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SATURDAY  AFTERNOON.— Schoolboys  at  Play. 


I love  to  look  oh  a scene  like  this, 

Of  wild  and  careless  play, 

And  persuade  myself  that  I am  not  old, 

And  my  locks  are  not  yet  grey  ; 

For  it  stirs  the  blood  in  an  old  man’s  heart, 
And  it  makes  his  pulses  fly, 

To  catch  the  thrill  of  a happy  voice, 

And  the  light  of  a pleasant  eye. 

I have  walk’d  the  world  for  fourscore  years, 
And  they  say  that  I am  old, 

And  my  heart  is  ripe  for  the  reaper  Death, 
And  my  years  are  well  nigh  told. 

It  is  very  true,  it  is  very  true, 

I'm  old,  and  “ I bide  my  time,’’ 

But  my  heart  will  beat  at  a scene  like  this, 
And  half  renew  my  prime. 

Play  on,  play  on  ; I am  with  you  there, 

In  the  midst  of  your  merry  ring; 

I can  feel  the  thrill  of  the  daring  jump, 

And  the  rush  of  the  breathless  swing  ; 

I hide  with  you  in  the  fragrant  hay, 

And  I whoop  the  smother’d  call, 

And  my  feet  slip  upon  the  seedy  floor, 

And  I care  not  for  the  fall. 

I am  willing  to  die  when  my  time  shall  come, 
And  I shall  be  glad  to  go, 

For  the  world  at  best  is  a weary  place, 

And  my  pulse  is  getting  low  ; 

But  the  grave  is  dark,  and  the  heart  will  fail 
In  treading  its  gloomy  way, 

And  it  wiles  my  heart  from  its  dreariness 
To  see  the  young  so  gay. 


THE  STORY-TELLER. 


FIRST  LOVE.— An  Italian  Tale. 


My  father  was  the  clergyman  of  a fair  and  lovely  village  situated  on  the 
hanks  of  a crystal  lake,  in  a broad  but  secluded  yalley.  The  vale  was  sur- 
rounded by  rough  and  romantic  mountains,  whence  innumerable  rivulets 
gaily  leaped  down  to  the  little  lake  below,  whose  blue  surface  was  relieved 
by  many  a green  isle.  Our  dwelling  was  light,  spacious  and  inviting. 
It  stood  in  the  centre  of  an  extensive  garden,  surrounded  by  flowers, 
shrubbery,  and  lofty  trees  whose  tops  seemed  to  me  to  reach  the  sky. 
Paths,  shaded  by  every  variety  of  creeping  vines,  wound  around  it  in 
all  directions.  Hyacinths,  auriculas,  anemones,  and  a whole  army  of 
brilliant  tulips,  adorned,  in  the  vernal  season,  the  beds  contiguous  to  the 
piazza  of  the  house — while  the  woodbine  and  honeysuckle  luxuriantly 
twined  about  the  pillars  by  which  its  humble  roof  was  supported.  When 
these  early  flowers  withered  and  died  under  the  too  ardent  rays  of  the 
summer  sun,  their  place  was  supplied  by  the  flaunting  rose  and  the 
blooming  orange-tree,  and  the  delicate  beauty  of  spring’s  messengers  was 
forgotten. 

We  were  independent  in  our  pecuniary  circumstances,  residing  in  a 
house  erected  and  owned  by  my  father,  to  which  was  attached  a very  re- 
spectable landed  property.  The  parsonage  had  been  given  up  by  him  on 
his  first  entrance  upon  his  parochial  duties,  to  the  widow  of  his  predecessor 
and  the  schoolmaster  of  the  parish.  A strange  and  sad  event,  had  moved 
him  in  the  summer  of  his  days  to  choose  the  situation  of  a country  clergy- 
man, and  to  apply  for  the  place  which  he  now  filled,  far  from  the  land  of  his 
birth, 

My  fair  and  pious  mother  had  apparently  had  some  influence  in  inducing 
her  husband  to  take  this  important  step.  My  dear,  dear  mother ! Her 
name  was  Angelica:  I had,  alas,  the  misfortune  to  lose  both  her  and  my 
father,  in  my  fifteenth  year;  but  no  time  can  efface  her  mild  lineaments 
from  the  tablets  ot  my  memory.  Never  had  she  left  our  quiet  village, 
which  was  the  place  of  her  nativity ; all  that  she  had  seen  of  the  great 
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world  was  comprised  in  a circle  of  two  hours  ride  from  her  peaceful  home  ; 
for  what  she  possessed  of  a higher  intellectual  culture,  she  was  alone  in- 
debted to  her  truest  friend,  my  father,  who  took,  with  her  hand,  the  resolution 
to  remain  for  ever  in  that  lovely  village. 

My  father  was  a tall,  serious  man,  of  a noble  and  commanding  presence. 
Much  older  than  my  mother,  he  had  lived  only  for  her,  and  his  affection 
would  never  allow  him  to  disturb  the  even  tenor  of  her  happy  life,  by  the 
least  change  of  place  or  condition. 

The  mutual  and  heartfelt  affection  of  my  parents,  the  unusual  tenderness 
of  manner  that  characterized  their  daily  intercourse,  gave  me  a most  favour- 
able and  even  exalted  idea,  not  only  of  the  marriage  relation,  but  of  the  whole 
existence  of  man  upon  earth— which  was,  undoubtedly,  the  foundation  of 
much  happiness  to  me  in  after  life.  I grew  up  in  an  altogether  ideal  exist- 
ence, without  becoming  in  the  least  aware  of  the  real  world  around  me, 
or  of  its  small  and  narrowing  maxims  and  conventionalisms.  My  parents 
had  little  intercourse  with  either  the  clergymen  or  landholders  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  moreover  the  isolated  situation  of  our  little  village  separated 
us,  by  miles,  from  all.  To  us,  came  none  but  the  unfortunate,  who  sought 
and  received  assistance,  and  the  simple  cottagers  whose  children  were  my 
playmates. 

Who  does  not  willingly  recall  the  days  of  his  youth,  and  dwell  with  a 
melancholy  pleasure  upon  the  remembrance  of  his  childhood  ? ^lihe  was 
a pure  foretaste  of  heaven,  much  too  rich  for  a prelude  to  the  mere  ordinary 
routine  of  human  life.  It  stands  in  memory  complete  in  itself,  wholly  apart 
from  the  succeeding  years,  a beautiful  leading  star,  towards  which  I still 
look  with  hopeless  longing.  To  give  a more  definite  idea  of  those  vernal 
years,  I will  narrate  an  occurrence  that  holds  the  most  prominent  place  in 
my  memory. 

My  fourteenth  birthday  had  dawned,  and,  that  I might  fully  enjoy  this 
interesting  anniversary  in  my  own  way,  I had  sought  and  obtained  permis- 
sion to  devote  the  whole  of  it  to  a voyage  of  discovery.  It  was  thus  I named 
the  rambles  I had  often  taken,  without  a plan,  without  a companion,  without 
any  definite  object,  among  the  neighbouring  mountains.  My  father  wil- 
lingly allowed  me  this  pleasure,  because,  as  he  said,  it  was  well  for  hoys  early 
to  exercise  the  powers  and  faculties  that  God  had  given  them.  My  good 
mother,  indeed,  would  send  after  me  many  an  anxious  look  when  she  saw 
me  take  my  departure  thus  alone,  with  my  knapsack  on  my  back.  But 
after  seeing  me  often  return  safe,  sound,  and  delighted,  she  finally  acquiesce 
in  the  indulgence  of  my  humour;  not,  however,  without  many  warnings  to 
avoid  all  possible  dangers,  which  I received  and  answered  with  caresses 
and  assurances,  that  were  usually  forgotten  by  the  time  I was  fairly  out  of 
the  house. 

As  these  my  little  pedestrian  tours  had  always  been  solitary  from  choice 
even  the  most  beloved  of  my  playmates  begged  in  vain  to  he  taken  with 
me.  A secret  anticipation  of  something  strange  and  wonderful,  exciting 
the  latent  poetry  of  a youthful  heart,  almost  unconsciously  to  myself  drove 
me  forth,  far  over  vale  and  mountain.  Ah,  how  inexpressibly  splendid  and 
inviting  was  all  on  that  morning,  the  recollection  of  which  even  now  fills 
me  with  rapture — how  bright  and  beautiful  was  the  sun,  and  how  clear 
and  joyous  welled  the  springs  of  life  within  me1.  The  indescribable,  but 
too  evanescent  cliarm  of  fresh  youthful  spirits,  presented  to  me  a blooming 
joy-inspiring  paradise,  on  every  side. 

Having  determined  to  execute,  on  this  my  birthday,  a long  since  formed 
and  deeply  pondered  plan,  I had  started  much  earlier  than  usual.  A singu- 
larly formed  rock  on  the  further  side  of  the  mountain  in  which  our  quiet 
valley  lay  imbedded,  which  I had  never  had  an  opportunity  to  approach,  had 
long  excited  in  me  a desire  to  master  its  rough  and  precipitous  ascent,  that 
from  its  top  I might  get  a view  of  the  world  lying  beneath  and  beyond  it. 
To  lessen  the  distance,  I rowed  myself,  in  my  little  skiff,  across  the  still, 
glassy  lake,  which  glistened  in  the  morning  glow  like  a sea  of  melted  rubies. 
Arriving  at  the  opposite  side,  and  making  the  skiff  fast  to  the  hank,  I began 
the  ascent  of  an  almost  untrodden  path. 

It  was  not  long  before  I had  reached  the  summit  of  the  rock  which  I had 
so  long  desired  to  surmount ; it  gave  me  an  enchanting  view  of  the  lake 
and  its  richly  cultivated  hanks,  which,  however  I had  often  seen  from, 
other  points.  But  it  did  not  afford  what  I had  particularly  desired,  an  on- 
ward glance  into  the  valley  beyond  the  mountain.  To  attain  this  end,  I 
recommenced  my  rambles,  crossing  ravines  and  clambering  over  heights 
innumerable,  without  taking  thought  either  of  time  or  distance.  At  length 
I became  conscious  that  I had  entered  upon  a broader  and  more  even  path, 
and  that  I had  been  sometime  gradually  descending.  Pressing  through  a 
hedge  that  stood  in  my  way,  1 suddenly  found  myself  upon  the  artificially 
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levelled  surface  of  a large  rock ; near  me  was  a colossal  flower-pot,  in 
which  a variety  of  plants  were  shooting  up  with  great  luxuriance.  There 
was  also  a commodious  garden  seat,  surrounded  by  a rank  growth  of 
flowering  shrubs  which  seemed  to  have  sprung  spontaneously  from  the 
clefts  of  the  rock.  A convenient  path,  descending  from  this  platform,  led 
to  a lovely  and  almost  concealed  arbour.  The  hand  of  art  had  everywhere 
improved  the  wild  beauties  of  the  place.  Noble  trees  shaded  a beautiful 
marble  basin,  from  whose  centre  a chrystal  jet  of  the  purest  water  reflected 
all  the  varying  hues  of  the  rainbow.  Thousands  of  gold  and  silver  fishes 
danced  gaily  amid  the  miniature  waves,  to  the  plashing  of  the  falling  drops 
and  the  low  murmur  of  the  bending  trees.  The  fragrance  of  the  orange 
trees  and  roses,  which  blossomed  much  earlier  here  than  in  our  garden, 
came  up  to  me  where  I stood  with  an  almost  overpowering  intenseness  ; 
and  besides  these  there  were,  around  the  basin  and  among  the  rocks,  count- 
less foreign,  and  to  me  unknown,  flowering  shrubs,  blooming  as  luxuriantly 
and  fragrantly  as  if  they  had  never  been  removed  from  their  own  more  genial 
climes. 

I was  completely  intoxicated  by  the  scene,  infinitely  more  beautiful 
than  any  one  I had  ever  yet  beheld,  which  now  unexpectedly  met  my  gaze. 
With  a joyful  shout  I leaped  from  the  rock  on  which  I stood,  unhesitatingly 
plucked  a plenteous  supply  of  gorgeous  flowers,  and  in  the  happiest  pos- 
sible mood,  threw  myself  down  in  the  tall  grass  to  twine  a magnificent 
garland.  It  was  soon  completed,  carelessly  pressed  upon  my  thick  curling 
locks,  and  I was  again  upon  my  feet,  gazing  about  me  with  a strange 
mixture  of  boldness  and  timidity.  In  the  exuberance  of  my  secret  and 
hitherto  unfelt  blessedness,  T knew  not  what  to  do  with  myself.  It  seemed 
as  if  something  wholly  unheard  of,  something  that  had  never  yet  come 
within  my  experience,  and  which  was  to  influence  the  whole  course  of  my 
newly  opening  life,  was  now  about  to  occur.  I wept  without  knowing  why, 
and  was  even  the  happier  for  my  tears.  My  feelings,  my  whole  being, 
seemed  ready  to  exhale  in  a pleasing  sadness  mingled  with  a throng  of  indefi- 
nite desires. 

A voice  in  my  immediate  vicinity  called  me  back  to  reality.  A girl, 
young  and  beautiful  as  the  flowers  by  which  she  was  surrounded,  came  hastily 
tripping  over  the  rocks,  looking  as  happy  as  I at  that  moment  felt. 

The  lovely  child  was  apparently  somewhat  younger  than  myself;  she 
had  neglected  the  commodious  path  to  the  marble  fountain,  and  chosen, 
instead,  a rude  set  of  steps  composed  of  rough  rocks  irregularly  deposited 
along  the  ascent.  When  she  had  almost  reached  the  fountain,  an  acci- 
dental mis-step  placed  her  in  some  danger,  and  she  uttered  a sudden  cry. 
I saw  the  delicate  creature  anxiously  balancing  herself,  scarcely  able  to 
keep  upright,  and  with  outspread  arms  I sprang  to  save  her  from  falling. 
In  her  fright  she  had  closed  her  eyes  : but  now  feeling  herself  sustained  in 
safety  by  my  arm,  she  opened  them  again ; her  lovely  face  was  hardly  a 
span  from  my  own,  and  as  she  raised  the  lids  of  her  dark,  sparkling  eyes, 
it  seemed  as  if  a whole  heaven  filled  with  angels  was  opening  before  me. 
She  spoke  to  me  in  the  sweetest  tones  that  ever  fell  upon  my  ear,  but  I 
could  not  understand  a syllable  of  what  she  said.  The  melodious  sounds 
of  her  unknown  language  were  to  me  wholly  without  meaning.  She  observed 
with  apparent  admiration,  the  garland  upon  my  head,  timidly  extending  her 
hand  as  if  desiring,  yet  hardly  daring,  to  touch  it.  This  movement  awoke  a 
new  instinct  within  me,  and  with  a true  knightly  gallantry,  of  the  exist- 
ence of  which  in  myself  I was  before  unconscious,  I took  the  wreath  from  my 
locks  and  laid  it  at  her  feet. 

The  charming  creature,  evidently  pleased  with  the  act,  thanked  me  with 
an  approving  smile.  Impelled  by  a sudden  and  irresistible  impulse  I fell 
upon  my  knees  beside  the  wreath  ; she  however  stretched  forth  her  little  hands 
as  if  deprecating  the  movement,  and  stood  thus  almost  bending  over  me, 
covered  with  blushes. 

“Angelina,  my  dear  princess,  where  are  you?’’  squeaked  a sharp  voice 
in  French,  and  immediately  a large,  tawdrily  dressed  lady,  with  a very  red 
face,  was  seen  waddling  down  the  path  towards  us  with  the  most  anxious  cir- 
cumspection. I was  very  much  frightened,  and  even  my  lovely  fairy  turned 
pale,  and  seemed  confused. 

Thus  rudely  awakened  from  my  heavenly  vision,  all  my  poetical  raptures 
instantly  evaporated.  I again  became,  what  I was  by  nature,  a timid,  awk- 
ward, bashful  youth,  and,  as  such,  made  a hasty  retreat  by  a route  different 
from  that  by  which  I came,  and  was  soon  out  of  sight. 

When  I reached  home  in  the  evening,  I was  like  one  in  a dream  ; and  my 
parents,  supposing  that  I was  over-fatigued  by  my  excursion,  sent  me  early 
to  bed.  Angelina!  I said  to  myself,  Angelina!  and  went  to  sleep  repeating 
her  dear  name. 

The  first  object  that  my  eyes  sought  the  next  morning,  was  the  mountain 
beyond  which  lay  my  newly  found  paradise.  I could  not  proceed  thither 
again  so  soon,  nor,  indeed,  did  the  desire  to  do  so  once  enter  my  head.  I con- 
nected no  definite  idea  with  the  remembrance  of  Angelina;  I only  rejoiced 
that  I had  seen  her — that  she  was  really  of  this  world  and  not  an  imaginary 
being,  such  as  I had  often  created  in  my  day  dreams..  The  idea  of  her  rank 
did  not  occur  to  me,  although  I well  understood  the  French  words  that  had 
been  addressed  to  her,  and  moreover  had  beard  my  parents  mention  a young 
princess  who  had  recently  taken  up  her  residence  at  the  castle  of  Belrepos, 
in  the  mountain.  What  a castle  was,  I did  not  exactly  know  ; I had  never 
seen,  nor  scarcely  ever  thought  of  one,  and  when  I did,  it  presented  to  my 
imagination  only  a confused  notion  of  walls,  drawbridges,  towers,  and  all  the 
paraphernalia  of  a siege.  But  Angelina  stood  alone  in  my  mind,  a simple 
conception  of  all  that  was  lovely  and  fair ; what  further  she  might  be  I neither 
knew  nor  caved. 

According  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  many  days  had  now  passed  in 


secret  but  boundless  blessedness,  since  my  accidental  meeting  with  Angelina. 
For,  at  that  age,  we  have  no  definite  measure  for  time;  a whole  week  then 
seemed  to  me  but  an  innumerable  and  almost  interminable  collection  of  hours 
and  days. 

In  due  time  the  roses  and  oranges  began  to  blossom  in  our  garden,  and  the 
sweet  perfume  of  these,  my  favourite  flowers,  quickening  my  memory,  awoke 
in  me  an  irresistible  desire  to  see  Angelina  again.  But  a long  time  elapsed, 
and  many  an  inward  struggle  was  endured,  before  I acquired  courage  to 
attempt  the  accomplishment  of  this  darling  wish. 

At  length  I arose  early  one  Sunday  morning,  plucked  and  bound  a nose- 
gay of  the  fairest  flowers  in  our  garden,  and  thus  provided,  set  out  in  pursuit 
of  her. 

Passing  the  lake  in  my  little  boat,  I proceeded  to  scramble  over  the  rocks 
and  thread  my  way  through  the  labyrinths  of  the  forest,  now  with  eager  haste, 
and  anon  with  trembling  apprehensiveness.  And  when  I reached  the  goal, 
I could,  ah,  how  willingly,  have  turned  about  and  fled,  had  I not  been  de- 
terred by  a secret  shame.  At  last,  summoning  resolution,  I ventured  to  take  a 
peep  at  the  fountain  through  a rift  in  the  rocks — she  was  not  there.  I slipped 
down  to  the  esplanade — all  vyas  vacant,  and  still.  I examined  the  whole 
garden — not  a human  soul  was  to  be  found.  The  court  yard  also,  and  the 
castle  itself,  seemed  to  be  entirely  deserted.  Crossing  the  court  I made  my 
egress  through  a spacious  gateway  on  the  opposite  side,  and  walked  on  till  I 
came  to  a village. 

There  was  a very  pretty,  although  somewhat  over-embellished,  church  in 
the  village,  which  then  happened  to  be  open  for  the  performance  of  divine 
service.  I entered  it  without  hesitation,  and  it  was  not  long  before  I dis- 
covered the  object  of  my  search.  She  was  sitting  in  a highly  decorated  gal- 
lery opposite  the  altar,  with  her  eyes  devoutly  bent  upon  a prayer-book  held 
in  her  hand.  My  family  being  protestants,  I was  now  in  a catholic  church 
for  the  first  time;  yet  I knelt  down  with  the  multitude,  and  never  did  my 
prayers  ascend  to  the  mercy  seat  with  more  sincere  and  glowing  devotion  ; had 
it  been  a Turkish  mosque  or  an  Indian  pagoda,  I,  should  have  done  the  same. 
The  service  was  a solemn  high  mass  by  some  eminent  ecclesiastic,  a bishop, 
I believe.  The  multitude  of  blazing  candles,  the  brilliant  gold  and  silver 
vessels  upon  the  altars,  the  beautiful  paintings  over  them,  the  curling  smoke 
of  the  incense,  the  intoxicating  effect  of  the  music,  which,  though  bad  in 
itself, seemed  celestial  to  me;  all  these  together  took  irresistible  possession  of 
my  young  fancy,  and  raised  me  above  myself. 

I did  not,  certainly,  experience  the  pious  feelings  to  which  I was  accus- 
tomed when  kneeling,  at  my  mother’s  side,  in  our  own  unadorned  little 
church  ; but  I was  carried  away,  inspired  with  a sort  of  ecstacy,  of  exalta- 
tion, as  never  before.  This  was,  really,  a rather  ordinary  village  church  ; 
but  to  my  unpractised  eye,  it  appeared  most  brilliantly  splendid  ; it  reminded 
me  of  those  old  Grecian  and  Roman  temples  of  which  I had  heard  so  much, 
but  of  which  I had  never  been  able  to  form  any  definite  idea.  I thought  of 
the  ancient  heroes  who  had  been  consecrated,  in  those  temples,  to  the 
achievement  of  great  deeds;  I tried  to  recollect  seme  hero  of  my  own  age, 
and  thought  of  young  Hannibal,  who,  at  the  altar,  vowed  eternal  enmity  to 
Rome.  I lamented  that  I had  no  enemy  with  whom  to  contend.  My  heart 
was  full  to  bursting — it  sought  relief — so  I knelt  upon  the  steps  of  the  altar, 
and,  amid  the  low  murmured  devotion  of  the  multitude,  inwardly  but  proudly 
uttered  the  vow  to  strive  after  all  that  was,  noble  and  virtuous,  and  to  bate 
all  that  was  base  and  degrading,  for  Angelina’s  sake.  It  was  to  her  alone 
that  I intended  to  consecrate  myself  by  this  vow.  She  was  my  goddess,  of 
whose  presence,  enthroned  indeed  high  above  me,  I had  the  most  thrilling 
consciousness,  but  to  whom  I had  not  sufficient  courage  to  raise  my  enrap- 
tured eyes. 

The  mass  was  ended,  and  the  last  note  of  the  ‘‘  Gloria  in  Excelsis’’  had 
died  away.  Lost  in  reverie,  hardly  conscious  of  existence,  I passively  yielded 
to  the  pressure  of  the  retiring  crowd,  and  soon  found  myself  at  the  door. 
A splendid  coach  with  six  horses,  was  drawn  up  in  front  of  the  church,  and 
the  same  red-faced  lady  whom  I had  formerly  seen  near  the  marble  fountain 
was  just  entering  it  with  the  assistance  of  two  gold-lace-bedizened  servants. 
Angelina,  however,  was  standing  on  the  church  steps,  waiting  her  turn  to 
be  handed  into  the  carriage.  She  turned  to  greet  the  villagers  who  re- 
mained standing  in  groups  about  the  church,  and  the  slight  silver-toned  cry 
that  I bad  once  before  heard,  convinced  me  that  I had  been  observed.  I 
was  instantly  at  her  side,  and  unseen  by  the  stout  lady,  presented  to  her  my 
nosegay.  To  my  unspeakable  joy,  she  received  it  without  hesitation,  and 
with  a nod  and  a smile  sprang  into  the  carriage.  “ Thanks,  thanks  !”  she 
cried  from  the  coach  window,  holding  the  nosegay  up  to  view,  as  the  coach- 
man gave  the  rein  to  his  impatient  steeds. 

As  if  borne  on  heavenly  wings,  scarcely  touching  the  earth  in  the  delirium 
of  my  joy,  I reached  my  home.  On  the  following  day  I collected  all 
my  playthings — my  marbles,  lances,  flags  and  shields — and  distributed 
them  among  the  children  of  the  neighbourhood.  Deeming  myself  no 
longer  a child,  I could  have  no  further  occasion  for  them.  I studied  and 
laboured  this  day  with  immoderate  zeal,  accomplishing  double  the  amount 
assigned  me.  Daring  the  whole  day  I hung  about  my  mother  with  more 
than  usual  tenderness — kissed  her  hands,  caressed  her,  and,  in  imitation  of 
my  father,  called  her  Angelica.  The  dear  woman  smiled  at  eccentricity 
for  which  she  was  totally  unable  to  account,  and  I gave  myself  no  trouble 
about  the  construction  that  might  be  given  to  my  deportment.  Angelica 
sounded  very  much  like  Angelina,  and  they  might  perhaps  both  be  the 
same  name. 

On  Sundays  I dared  not  absent  myself  from  divine  service  in  our  own 
church ; but  I began  most  zealously  to  study  the  calendar,  that  I might 
leant  to  designate  all  those  holidays  that  had  been  expunged  by  the  pro- 
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testants,  but  which  were  still  retained  by  the  catholic  church.  With  what 
secret  delight  did  I often  listen  to  catch  the  welcome  sounds,  that  a 
favourable  breeze  would  occasionally  waft  over  the  lake  and  mountain,  per- 
haps to  my  ear  alone,  of  the  evening  bell  that  announced  the  morrow’s 
festival.  Then  with  the  early  dawn  would  I steal  out  of  the  house,  that  I 
might  stand  in  her  presence  during  the  morning  service  in  the  church. 
On  these  occasions  she  never  failed  to  greet  me  with  evident  kindness,  but 
that  was  all  I gained ; the  watchfulness  of  her  governess  was  too  effectual  to 
allow  of  my  approaching  her. 

At  length  I had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  her  alone  at  the  marble  foun- 
tain. How  long  had  I panted  for  such  an  incident!  How  often  had  I 
realized  it  in  my  dreams!  It  had  now  occurred — and  there  I stood,  a 
silent,  embarrassed  boy,  too  timid  to  speak,  although  I well  understood  the 
French,  a language  in  which  she  was  in  the  habit  of  conversing  with  her 
governess.  Angelina  was  as  silent  as  myself;  she  smiled,  nodded  gra- 
ciously, and  finally,  plucking  a branch  from  a blooming  myrtle  standing 
near  her,  threw  it  towards  me. 

Angelina  was  some  months,  perhaps  a year,  younger  than  myself;  but  she 
was  a girl,  and  in  some  respects  far  in  advance  of  me.  The  instinct  of  her 
sex  taught  her,  what  was  yet  an  enigma  to  me,  the  nature  of  our  relative 
position,  and  caused  her  to  blush  deeply  for  what  she  had  done.  As  soon  as 
she  saw  me  take  up  the  myrtle  twig,  she  covered  her  suffused  face  and 
sparkling  eyes  with  both  her  hands  ; then,  partially  withdrawing  them  from 
one  eye,  slyly  peeped  at  me  through  her  fingers,  and  motioned  me  away. 
But  obedience  was  not  in  my  power;  speak,  indeed  I could  not,  but  I de- 
voutly crossed  my  hands  over  my  breast,  and  then  with  an  imploring  ex- 
pression, stretched  them  towards  her. 

Angelina  could  not  refrain  from  a hearty  laugh  at  this  pantomine,  but 
the  next  moment  obeying  the  impulse  of  her  heart,  she  advanced  and  took 
my  hand.  And  thus  long  we  stood,  hand  in  hand,  our  eyes  beaming  with 
the  blessedness  of  unsullied  joy — a joy  too  new,  too  strange  and  too  deep 
for  utterance. 

Suddenly  a loud  burst  of  laughter  broke  upon  our  astonished  ears ; a 
circle  of  elegantly  dressed  ladies  and  gentlemen  had  approached  unob- 
served, and  now  completely  surrounded  us.  Angelina  was  torn  from  my 
side  by  her  chiding  French  governess;  and  I,  I knew  not  for  a time  what 
happened  to  me. 

It  was  not  until  I stood  upon  the  banks  of  the  lake,  with  the  mountain 
between  us,  that  I recovered  my  consciousness.  My  whole  frame  thrilled 
with  delight,  with  unspeakable  blessedness,  and  yet  I knew  not  the  par- 
ticular cause  or  nature  of  my  emotions.  I was  conscious  of  the  form 
of  Angelina,  ever  present  floating  before  my  eyes  ; I still  felt  her  delicate 
hand  in  mine;  I had  an  internal  conviction  that  our  feelings  were  mutual. 

1 could  not  think  of  going  home — I must  be  alone — must  uninterruptedly 
luxuriate  upon  the  recollection  of  all  that  had  occurred,  and  so  I passed 
the  shortest  and  the  fairest  night  of  all  the  year  in  the  open  air,  with  a blue 
sky  for  a canopy  and  the  silent  stars  for  companions. 

My  mother  had  already  risen  when  I reached  home  in  the  morning ; per- 
haps in  consequence  of  her  maternal  anxiety,  she  had  not  been  in  bed 
during  the  night.  She  received  me  with  an  expression  in  which  a desire 
to  appear  angry,  and  joy  for  my  safe  return,  seemed  to  be  struggling  for 
mastery.  But  my  filial  caresses  stifled  her  anger,  her  anxiety,  and  her 
questions. 

With  my  father  it  was  different;  I found  him  on  an  eminence  near  the 
garden-wall,  from  which  he  could  overlook  that  part  of  the  vale  traversed 
by  the  great  high  road.  He  quietly,  but  seriously  required  me  to  explain 
where  I had  passed  the  night,  and  what  had  prevented  me  coining  home  as 
usual. 

I named  and  described  to  him  the  place,  on  the  borders  of  the  lake,  where 
I had  really  slept  under  a tree ; and  the  singular  beauty  and  mildness  of  the 
night,  I gave  as  my  excuse  for  remaining  out. 

For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I was  wanting  in  frankness  towards  my  fa- 
ther ; but  I cannot  say  that  it  was  premeditated.  It  happened  I hardly  know 
how — most  certainly  I did  not  desire  it.  How  willingly  would  I have  told 
him  all,  had  not  an  unaccountable  embarrassment,  a secret,  painful  timidity, 
which  I had  never  felt  before,  rendered  it  utterly  impossible  for  me  to 
mention  to  him  the  name  of  Angelina.  With  the  greatest  efforts  I sought 
to  conceal  the  dear  secret  in  my  own  bosom,  although  the  deception  caused 
me  great  distress.  My  heart  throbbed  with  shame  and  anguish,  while  my 
father  questioned  me  so  kindly,  and  received  my  answers  so  undoubtingly 

and  yet  I could  not  have  been  more  frank,  even  had  my  life  been  at 
stake. 

The  rattle  of  approaching  carriages,  a somewhat  unusual  sound  in  our 
quiet  village,  aroused  me  from  the  dreamy  moodiness  into  which  I had 
fallen.  Looking  down  upon  the  road  I soon  saw  a well  packed  travelling 
carriage  pass  rapidly  on  towards  a little  inn  which  lay  some  two  or  three 
miles  distant. 

Carried  away  by  the  childish  vivacity  natural  to  a half  grown  boy,  I left 
my  father  in  the  middle  of  a sentence,  leaped  over  the  garden  hedge,  and 
ran  down  the  hill  after  the  carriage.  My  father  smiled  at  what  he  probably 
deemed  a pardonable  outbreak  of  youthful  spirits.  Ah,  he  had  not,  like 
me,  seen  Angelina’s  cherub  head  in  the  coach. 

By  taking  a foot-path  across  tiie  fields,  I reached  the  inn  almost  as  soon 
as  the  travellers.  I hey  had  alighted  to  await  tiie  harnessing  of  the  relay 
horses;  a fair  and  stately  lady,  surrounded  by  several  gentlemen,  was  view- 
mg  the  little  lake  and  its  romantic  environs.  Angelina’s  governess  remained 
reclining  in  one  corner  of  the  carriage,  with  her  eyes  closed,  and  seeming  to 
he  dl.  Angelina  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 


Having  vainly  sought  her  through  the  whole  house,  with  which  I was  well 
acquainted,  I finally  proceeded  to  the  garden.  While  cautiously  protruding 
my  head  through  the  foliage  surrounding  a shaded  arbour,  to  ascertain  if 
the  object  of  my  search  was  there,  two  small  white  hands  crossed  over  my 
breast,  and  suddenly  turned  me  to  the  right  about.  Angelina’s  dear  eyes 
encountered  mine — she  was  weeping  bitterly,  and  I wept  with  her.  We 
continued  thus  for  several  minutes.  u Addio,  addio,  carissimo!  ” (Adieu, 
adieu ! my  dearest !)  sobbed  she  at  length,  and  throwing  her  arms 
round  my  neck,  her  head  like  a drooping  flower,  sank  upon  my  bo- 
som. For  one  blessed  moment  I held  her  pressed  to  my  heart — the  next 
she  had  withdrawn  from  my  embrace,  and  flown  like  a butterfly  from  the 
garden. 

In  a few  minutes  the  carriage  rattled  away  from  the  court-yard  ; and  I 
felt  for  the  first  time  the  bitter  destiny  of  mortals,  whom  passion  and  their 
own  folly  banished  from  a Paradise  where  the  misery  of  parting  would  have 
been  for  ever  unknown.  My  grief  was  vehement  and  uncontrollable.  Over- 
whelmed by  its  weight,  I threw  myself  down  among  the  tall  grass,  and  wept 
as  if  I would  have  poured  out  my  life  in  a torrent  of  tears. 

“ Ferdinand,  Ferdinand  ! awake,  Ferdinand,  your  father  is  waiting  for 
you,”  at  length  cried  a not  unknown  voice.  I sprang  from  the  gi'ound  and 
beheld  before  me  the  well-known  face  of  the  inn-keeper’s  daughter.  She 
directed  my  attention  to  my  father,  who  was  standing  on  a neighbouring  hill, 
whence  he  could  overlook  the  whole  of  the  little  garden.  He  motioned  me 
to  him,  and  I collected  myself  as  well  as  I could  to  obey;  but  I was  too 
deeply  afflicted,  too  heart-broken,  to  think  of  attempting  to  conceal  from 
him  the  tears  that  were  rolling  down  my  cheeks  from  my  red  swollen  eyes  ; 
he  did  not,  however,  appear  to  notice  them. 

I am  now  firmly  convinced  that  my  father  must  have  observed,  from  the 
place  where  lie  stood,  the  parting  scene  between  me  and  Angelina;  and 
that  neither  the  source  of  my  tears,  nor  the  cause  of  the  deep  melancholy 
which  continued  for  some  time  afterwards,  were  unknown  to  him  : yet  he 
left  me  to  my  apparently  unnoticed  sorrow,  without  any  attempt,  by  ques- 
tion or  otherwise,  to  constrain  me  to  an  explanation.  He  relied  upon  the 
happy  facility  whith  which  early  youth  loses  the  memory  of  past  sorrows, 
when  care  is  taken  to  divert  the  mind  from  a recurrence  to  the  causes  of  its 
griefs.  He  therefore,  managed  me,  imperceptibly  to  myself,  like  a child, 
which  in  the  midst  of  his  tears  can  much  more  easily  be  made  to  laugh  by 
the  exhibition  of  some  new  bauble,  than  by  all  the  reasonable  consolations 
in  the  power  of  a man  to  present. 

A thousand  apparently  accidental  diversions,  short  pedestrian  excursions 
in  his  company,  little  attentions  of  every  sort,  and  a more  marked  tender- 
ness in  his  manner,  could  not  otherwise  than  withdraw  my  mind  from 
brooding  over  my  loss,  without  the  least  suspicion,  on  my  part  of  the  object 
he  had  in  view.  A nearer  acquaintance  with  ancient  and  modern  art  and 
poetry,  and  a more  diligent  employment  in  matters  of  greater  importance, 
occupied  the  hours  which  had  before  been  devoted  to  childish  amusements, 
and  left  little  time  for  a recurrence  to  past  events.  But  the  most  salutary  effect 
upon  my  wounded  heart,  was  produced  by  a more  familiar  intercourse  with 
natui-e,  into  whose  wonder-world  my  good  father  took  every  opportunity  to 
lead  me.  We  often  spent  hours  together,  now  admiring  the  midnight  splen- 
dour of  the  starry  heavens,  now  penetrating  with  the  geologists  to  the  very 
centre  of  our  earth,  and  anon  buried  in  the  contemplation  of  the  almost 
imperceptible  mosses  on  the  surface  of  the  rocks. 

No  man  better  understood  how  to  promote  the  happiness  of  all  around 
him,  than  my  father  ; never  was  a spirit  more  finely  attuned  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  pure  and  tasteful  pleasures,  than  my  mother’s.  And  I,  lost,  absorbed 
in  youth’s  first  delicious  dream,  stood  between  them  both,  felt  with  them 
both,  and  was  the  sole  object  of  their  ever  watchful  and  constantly  growing 
love — the  crowning  blessing  of  their  peaceful  lives. 

On  all  sides  so  surrounded  by  parental  love  and  the  soothing  influences 
of  a serene  yet  busy  life,  it  was  not  possible  that  I should  long  remain 
the  prey  of  moody  melancholy.  My  grief  gradually  subsided ; yet  Ange- 
lina’s image  continued  my  ever  present  companion.  In  all  my  walks  did  that 
dear  image  shine  forth  from  every  forest  flower— it  glided  over  the  wavelets 
heside  my  little  skiff— and  when  the  sounds  of  the  evening  bell  were  wafted 
across  the  lake  announcing  a festival  foreign  to  my  faith  but  dear  to  my 
heart,  then  would  I often  think  I heard  the  silver  tones  of  her  sweet  voice, 
her  “ Addio,  addio,  carissimo then  would  a shower  of  sadly  sweet  tears 
relieve  my  labouring  breast,  and  soothe  the  indefinite  longings  of  my 
throbbing  heart. 

****** 

[Let  the  reader  here  suppose  the  lapse  of  about  twenty  years  from  the 
time  of  the  parting  of  Ferdinand  and  Angelina,  in  the  garden  of  the  village 
inn.  Passing  over  the  stirring  events  of  the  intermediate  period,  we  find 
our  hero,  after  the  close  of  the  Napoleon  wars,  in  which  he  successfully 
served  under  the  German  banner,  travelling  in  Italy  lor  health  and  re- 
creation. He  was  still  unmarried,  and  at  the  moment  domesticated  in  an 
Italian  family  of  the  highest  rank.  One  evening  it  was  proposed,  for  the 
amusemeut  of  the  circle,  that  each  person  present  should  relate  the  story 
of  his  or  her  earliest  attachment.  Four  individuals  had  complied  with  the 
requisition,  and  it  was  now  the  turn  of  the  fifth,  a lady  ranking  a princess, 
of  a middle  age,  and  still  rejoicing  in  the  brilliancy  of  her  matured  charms. 
Her  story  was  as  follows.] 

“ I confess,”  began  the  princess  in  low  tremulous  tones,  and  with  down- 
cast eyes,  “ I confess,  that  the  further  I go  back  into  my  past  life,  the  less 
material  I find  for  a revelation  of  the  kind  expected  for  our  evening’s  en- 
tertainment. I recollect  nothing  that  can  be  pressed  into  service  for  the 
occasion,  but  a little  episode,  dating  in  my  thirteenth  year  ; aud  eren  that 
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is  far  too  unimportant  to  excite  any  special  interest,  after  the  delightful 
reminiscences  to  which  we  have  been  listening, 

“ You  may  perhaps  remember,  my  dear  cousin,  that  in  my  earliest  youth 
I remained  for  several  years  much  smaller  than  other  children  of  my  age, 
and  that  it  was  not  until  towards  the  end  of  my  thirteenth  year  that  I sud- 
denly began  to  increase  in  stature.  This  rapid  growth  dangerously  im- 
paired my  strength.  I was  racked  with  distressing-  pains  in  my  limbs,  and 
at  length  became  so  weak  that,  unable  to  support  my  own  weight,  I 
was  compelled  to  be  borne  from  room  to  room  on  the  arms  of  my  at- 
tendants. Our  physician,  fearing  that  an  affection  of  the  lungs  might 
result  from  my  great  debility,  ordered  me  strengthening  baths,  a more 
nourishing  diet,  and  above  all  the  free  enjoyment  of  fresh  and  invigorating 
mountain  air.  To  obtain  for  me  this  latter  advantage,  my  mother  took  me 
fr  with  her  on  a visit  to  some  friends  in  Germany.  Immediately  on  my 
arrival  at  a deeply  secluded  castle  in  a mountainous  part  of  the  country,  I 
commenced  the  prescribed  course  of  diet  and  exercise.  The  beneficial 
effects  of  this  change  exceeded  all  expectation.  My  strength  daily  in- 
creased, my  whole  figure  visibly  changed,  new  life  coursed  through  my  veins, 
and  soon  my  overjoyed  mother  ventured  to  leave  me  under  the  care  of  my 
Trench  governess  and  several  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  her  retinue,  while  she 
continued  and  extended  her  tour. 

“ J can  scarcely  conceive  a more  charming  spot  than  that  of  my  tem- 
porary retreat ; tome,  indeed,  it  seemed  a second  paradise.  Surrounded 
by  moderately  elevated  but  very  picturesque  mountains,  it  lay  in  the  little 
rocky  vale  as  warm,  as  softly,  and  as  home-like,  as  in  a cradle.  -The  castle 
Itself  was  constructed  in  a style  of  great  simplicity,  with  reference  merely 
to  domestic  comfort  aud  convenience;  but  its  surrounding  grounds  had 
been  chosen,  by  its  owner,  for  the  development  of  the  creative  powers  of 
his  tasteful  and  active  mind.  Here,  under  his  direction,  had  been  called 
Into  existence  a little  magic  world  of  unspeakable  beauty;  and  yet  every 
thing  seemed  the  product  of  unassisted  Nature.  The  art,  by  which  she 
had  been  aided,  was  so  consummate  that  it  was  imperceptible.  It  had 
pimply  followed  Nature  with  soft  and  cautious  steps,  adding  here  and  there 
&n  ornament  to  her  work,  and  thus  quietly  effected  the  most  delightful  re- 
sults. Flowers  and  shrubbery  from  all  climes,  peeped  forth  from  every 
fissure  in  the  wild  rocks.  Pomegranate,  oleander,  orange,  myrtle,  and 
laurel  trees,  apparently  springing  naturally  from  the  rough  soil  of  the 
mountain  vale,  flourished  as  luxuriantly  as  in  their  native  zones, — and  I, 
happy  child,  enjoyed  this  sea  of  flowers  and  fragrance  with  as  much  freedom 
as  the  bees  and  butterflies.  I was  in  a fairy  land ; never  before  had  I been 
go  happy,  nor  have  I been  since; — a verdant  blooming  oasis  had  received  me 
on  my  first  entrance  upon  the  desert  of  life,  which  I shall  never  cease  to 
remember  with  pleasure  and  regret,” 

In  the  further  course  of  her  narration,  the  princess  mentioned  a very 
beautiful  but  to  her  wholly  unknown  youth  of  about  her  own  age,  whom 
she  had  once  met  in  the  grounds  of  the  castle,  and  who  had  saved  her  from 
a rather  dangerous  full  from  the  rocks ; she  further  told  how  this  youth 
fvhom  she  afterwards  occasionally  saw,  became  inexpressibly  dear  to  her, 
although  they  were  cut  off  from  all  conversation  by  the  fact  that  she  un- 
derstood his  German  as  little  as  he  did  her  Italian  ; and  how  he  once  gave 
her  a magnificent  nosegay,  which  she,  when  the  flowers  became  withered, 
had  sacredly  preserved  amid  the  smooth  folds  of  her  satin  needle  book,  as  a 
remembrance  of  the  giver.  She  then  went  on  to  state  with  what  a flood 
of  tears  she  had  taken  her  last  farewell  of  her  unknown  young  friend,  and 
with  what  passionate  regret  she  had  for  a long  time  cherished  his  memory. 
These  feelings,  she  doubted  not,  were  recriprocated  by  him,  as  were  the  tears 
shed  at  parting,  and  needed  not  the  aid  of  speech  for  their  expression. 

The  longer  the  princess  spoke  the  more  animated  she  became,  the  more 
freely  flowed  the  words  from  her  glowing  lips,  and  the  less  fear  she  evinced 
of  betraying  the  emotions  awakened  by  these  reminiscences,  and  at  length 
she  directed  one  of  her  attendants  to  bring  from  her  writing  table  a small 
casket  of  most  exquisite  materials  and  workmanship  ; this,  while  continuing 
her  narration,  she  opened  with  a small  key  suspended  from  her  neck  by  a 
finely  wrought  Venetian  chain, 

« How  one,  even  in  later  years,  becomes  at  times  a child  again !’’  said  the 
princess  with  a melancholy  smile ; “ there  they  are  now  again  before  me, 
the  laded  and  scentless  remains  of  the  poor  flowers  given  me  by  that  youth ; 
twenty  years  are  past  and  gone  since  they,  like  me,  enjoyed  their  fleeting 
spring ; the  hand  that  plucked  them  lias  perhaps  long  since  mouldered  in 
the  dust;  it  is  many  years  since  I have  myself  scarcely  thought  of  them, 
and  yet,  now  that  I view  them  again,  they  seem  to  breathe  upon  me  a 
fresher  life,  and  the  days  of  my  childhood  stand  again  before  me  in  all  their 
vernal  brightness.  At  first  I preserved  these  flowers  from  a childish  fancy, 
and  laid  them  softly  in  this  little  grave  of  past  joys,  by  the  side  of  many 
dearly  valued  memorials  of  my  mother  and  other  cherished  friends ; after- 
wards I permitted  them  to  remain,  partly  because  I had  become  accustomed 
to  seeing  them  there,  and  partly  because  I was  withheld  from  removing  them 
by  a very  natural  aversion  to  destroying  even  tlie  least  important  thing  that 
has  been  consecrated,  as  it  were,  by  the  lapse  of  years.  Poor  flowers! 
how  nearly  forgotten  were  you,  and  now  how  gently  do  you  recall  the 
memory  of  my  earliest  love ! — I see  before  me  the  delightful  shades  of 
Belrepos,  and  hear  the  thrilling  tones  in  which  that  dear  youth  pronounced 
the  name  of  Angelina,  by  which  I was  then  known.” 

“ Angelina  !”  involuntarily  exclaimed  Ferdinand.  The  startled  princess 
trembled,  and  the  withered  flowers,  falling  from  her  hands,  were  strewn 
about  the  floor.  Their  eyes  met,  beaming  with  the  delight  of  mutual  recogni- 
tion,— -and  from  that  moment  tlie  rekindled  flame  of  vernal  love  never  ceased 
to  gild,  with  its  genial  rays,  the  autumn  of  their  lives. 


CLOUDS  AND  SUNSHINE.— An  American  Tale. 

B'y  Miss  Meta  M.  Duncan, 

“ Pray  remember  the  words  of  your  contract.  Did  you  not  marry  Sir  Georye 
to  the  tune  of  ‘ Till  death  do  us  part?’  ” — Addison. — The  Drummer. 

One  night,  during  the  run  of  a favourite  opera,  at  the  Chestnut-street 
theatre,  a group  of  young  men  were  collected  together  in  one  of  the 
stage  boxes,  who  were  apparently  more  interested  in  gazing  at  and  com- 
menting upon  the  audience  than  the  performance  they  had  come  to 
listen  to.  It  was  a brilliant  house;  the  dress  circle  was  filled  with  the 
beauty  and  fashion  of  the  town.  There  was  one  box,  however,  that 
seemed  particularly  to  attract  their  attention.  At  first,  it  was  difficult 
to  say  why,  but  a second  glance  showed  that,  amid  a collection  of  pretty 
unmeaning  faces,  which  occupied  it,  there  sat  on  a back  seat  a beauti- 
ful girl,  who  proved  to  he  the  observed  of  all  these  observers.  She  was 
dressed  with  great  simplicity,  in  white ; hut,  upon  nearer  view,  her 
dress  was  seen  to  be  of  the  most  costly  India  muslin,  and  in  her  dark 
hair  glistened  rare  and  valuable  jewels.  In  the  intervals  between  the 
acts,  gentleman  after  gentleman  appeared  in  this  box,  all  of  whom  paid 
their  devoirs  with  an  impressment  of  manner  which  proved  that  the 
lady  possessed  some  peculiar  claim  to  their  homage.  That  this  homage 
was  nothing  unusual  was  evident  from  the  easy,  composed  manner  with 
which  it  was  received.  She  chatted  and  smiled  gaily  with  all  as  they 
made  their  parting  bows,  continued  her  remarks  to  a little,  thin,  sour- 
faced  woman  who  sat  beside  her,  enveloped  in  a superb  scarlet  cashmere 
shawl,  and  who  resembled  very  much  a withering  peony;  while  her 
companion,  like  a stately  tuberose,  bending  its  graceful  head  beneath 
the  weight  of  its  clustering  dew-drops,  contrasted  finely  with  her.  The 
young  lady  was  Miss  Langley,  an  orphan  heiress  of  immense  wealth, 
and  the  old  lady  was  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Tracey,  who  had  brought  her  up. 
When  we  say  that  Isabella  Langley  was  young,  handsome,  rich,  and 
agreeable,  we  need  say  nothing  more  in  explanation  of  the  homage  that 
was  paid  to  her;  unless  it  be  to  add,  that,  being  of  the  disdainful  order 
of  belles,  there  was  a deeper  tinge  of  respect  than  ordinary  in  the 
manners  of  those  who  approached  her. 

“ Ah,  there  comes  Campbell  Gordon,’’  said  one  of  the  young  men  in 
the  above-mentioned  box.  “ I knew  he  would  be  unable  to  resist  the 
temptation.  He  has  been  buzzing  like  a bee  round  Miss  Langley's  box 
all  the  evening,  hut  he  has  settled  at  last.’’ 

“Yes,  and  lie  will  settle  himself  permanently,  too,  if  I am  not  mis- 
taken,’’ said  another  of  the  group. 

“No,  J think  not,”  replied  a dark  young  man,  with  a humorous  coun- 
tenance, keen,  hard  eye,  and  careless,  easy,  picktooth  sort  of  .manner. 
“ Gordon  is  too  romantic.  lie  is  as  poor  as  a church  mouse,  and  as 
proud  as  Lucifer ; and  though  he  is  probably  the  most  disinterested 
fool  that  ever  approached  her  matrimonially,  she  will  never  have  an 
opportunity  to  accept  him.” 

“Or  refuse,”  said  a patientless  young  M.D.,  dressed  in  the  extreme 
of  fashion,  who  believed  himself  in  love  with  Miss  Langley’s  person, 
because  his  imagination  was  heated  by  the  reflection  of  her  money  bags. 

“No.  I say  accept— for.  she  would  take  him  at  the  first  asking, 
which  asking  -would  occur  sometime  in  the  next  twenty-four  hours, 
provided  it  were  publicly  known,  to-morrow  morning,  that  she  had  en- 
dowed some  hospital  with  her  fortune.  But  he  won’t  ask  hpr ! ” 

“ Well,  we  must  receive  you  as  an  authority,  Hampden,’*  said  the 
M.D.,  with  a sneer,  “as  it  is  well  known  that  you  have  been  sounding- 
all  the  shoals  and  quicksands  in  that  quarter  yourself.” 

“ Certainly,’’  said  the  dark  young  man,  with  imperturbable  compo- 
sure, “ I am  the  best  authority;  while  you,  my  dear  fellow,  have  been 
merely  studying  the  physical  structure  of  dear,  delightful  woman,  I 
have  been  delving  deep  into  the  mines  of  her  heart  and  feelings,  till  I 
have  mastered  the  subject.  I took  my  degrees  long  ago-? I am  a pro- 
fessor in  the  divine  art!'’ 

“ No  doubt  your  knowledge  is  very  useful  to  you  in  preventing  the 
possibility  of  disappointment.’’ 

“ Undoubtedly  ! Shall  I aid  you  in  averting  such  a catastrophe  from 
yourself"?  ” 

“ I believe  you  are  half  right,  Hampden,”  interrupted  one  of  the  party, 
dropping  his  opera-glass,  which  had  been  fixed  in  the  direction  of  Miss 
Langley’s  box  all  the  evening,  as  he  perceived  the  encounter  between 
his  two  companions  becoming  rather  too  keen.  “ See  how  all  the  restof 
the  men  have  dropped  off,  leaving  Gordon  alone  with  the  heiress.  See 
how  absorbed  she  appears.  She  listens  now,  and  leaves  all  the  talking 
to  him.  Observe  how  refreshingly  she  lifts  her  eyes  from  her  fan  and 
looks  up  into  his  face  ! Yes,  he  is  the  favoured  one  ; and  yet  I do  not 
know  that  he  is  to  be  envied ! A woman  educated  and  indulged  as  she 
has  been,  will  not  be  likely  to  make  a man  like  Gordon  happy.” 

u True.  Delton,  my  dear  fellow,”  addressing  the  M.D.,  “ 1 am  willing 
to  retract  something  I said  just  now.  Gordon  will  propose  ; but  they 
will  not  be  happy,  if  that  is  any  consolation  to  you.” 

“ You  are  right,  Hampden,’’  said  he  of  the  opera-glass,  raising  it  once 
more  to  his  eyes,  and  fixing  it  upon  the  Langley  box.  “ Gordon  is  too 
fastidious,  too  high-spirited,  to  be  happy  with  a haughty,  exacting 
worldling  like  Isabel  Langley ; but  he  is  fascinated ; and  in  a little  while 
we  shall  see  him  withering  beneath  the  weight  of  her  golden  chains.” 

“ Straws,”  the  proverb  says,  “ tell  us  how  the  wind  blows;”  and  the 

human  straws  that  float  upon  the  surface  of  society  sometimes  possess  the 
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same  property.  But,  as  in  this  instance,  we  wish  to  know  whence  the  wind 
comes,  as  well  as  whither  it  points.  We  will  take  leave  of  stage-box  number 
one,  and  endeavour  to  lay  before  our  readers  a more  detailed  narrative. 

Campbell  Gordon,  whom  we  left  sitting  in  the  theatre,  thought  himself 
on  that  evening  a miserable  man.  And  yet,  amid  the  blessings  of  this  life, 
he  possessed  many  of  the  choicest.  He  had  good  health,  good  looks,  good 
parts,  a good  education,  and  good  family.  But  he  looked  only  on  the 
gloomy  side,  and  saw  himself  an  orphan,  without  brother  or  sister;  a brief- 
less lawyer,  with  a pittance  of  a few  hundreds  a year  ; and,  worse  than  all, 
passionately  in  love  with  a woman  of  large  fortune,  whom  to  ask  to  marry 
him  seemed  to  him  little  short  of  highway  robbery.  Gordon  had  been  left 
an  orphan  at  a very  early  age  to  the  charge  of  his  maternal  uncle,  a thriving 
merchant,  who  educated  him  with  his  own  sons,  suffering  in  the  interval, 
his  nephew’s  little  inheritance  to  accumulate.  Mr.  Campbell  wished  his 
nephew  to  enter  into  mercantile  life,  having  it  in  his  power,  through  that 
avenue,  to  push  his  fortunes  materially ; but  Gordon’s  tendencies  were  all  of 
a different  nature.  His  tastes  were  literary,  and  a profession  the  road  which 
his  ambition  pointed  out,  to  wealth  and  distinction.  AVith  his  accustomed 
good  sense,  Mr.  Campbell  did  not  attempt  to  influence  him.  Gordon  fol- 
lowed the  bent  of  his  inclination,  and  became  a lawyer  ; and  for  three  years 
his  name  had  adorned  a conspicuous  window-shutter  in  one  of  the  busiest 
parts  of  the  town,  with  no  other  result  than  to  inform  the  citizens  in  general 
that  Campbell  Gordon  wrote  himself  attorney-at-law,  and  was  entitled  to 
practise  in  the  different  courts  of  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia  ; for, 
while  lie  sat  in  his  capacious  office-chair,  translating  Dante,  or  studying 
German  metaphysics,  the  clients  walked  past  his  window  to  the  young  man 
next  door,  or  up  stairs  to  his  chum’s  room  overhead.  All  this  soured 
somewhat  Gordon’s  temper.  lie  was  conscious  of  the  talents  within  him, 
but  he  was  too  fastidious,  too  proud,  too  nice  in  his  feelings  to  enter  into 
the  arena,  and  strive  and  struggle  as  other  men  do  ; he  stayed  quietly  at 
home,  and  waited  patiently  for  his  merit  to  become  known.  Of  course  he 
waited  in  vain!  In  society,  meanwhile,  his  talents  were  universally  ad- 
mitted. Several  yonng  ladies  professed  to  be  afraid  of  him,  “because  he 
was  so  smart.”  Papas  held  him  up  as  a model  to  their  sons ; and  the 
sons,  as  a sort  of  walking  ecynclopedia,  found  him  useful  as  well  as  amusing. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  court-houses,  however,  in  the  atmosphere  in 
which  he  should  have  been  familiar,  he  was  a stranger.  He  knew  a consta- 
ble, to  be  sure,  when  he  saw  one,  by  his  red  face,  burly  look,  and  huge  black 
cane,  with  a silver  top  ; but  as  for  the  attorney-general,  he  had  not  even  a 
bowing  acquaintance  with  him. 

Difficult  as  disappointment  is  to  be  borne  by  an  ardent  mind,  Gordon 
consoled  himself  under  it.  He  had  sufficient  to  support  himself  as  a gentle- 
man, and  a luxurious  home  in  his  uncle’s  house,  and  he  could  wait.  But 
when,  insiduously,  unsuspected  by  himself,  a powerful  attachment  took  pos- 
session of  liim,  the  object  of  which  was  mistress  of  a fortune  so  large  as  to 
render  her,  according  to  his  nice  sentiments  of  honour,  quite  beyond  his 
.reach,  despondency  took  complete  possession  of  him.  He  scorned  the  very 
name  of  a fortune-hunter.  Such  an  imputation  applied  to  himself  would  be 
a humiliation  he  could  not  support.  The  result  of  these  contending  feel- 
ings was  a resolution  to  Suppress  his  attachment,  to  suffer  in  silence,  and 
in  time  see  some  bolder  and  more  fortunate  man  step  in,  and  carry  off  the 
prize  he  coveted  more  than  life.  But  the  task  of  concealment  was  a more 
difficult  one  than  Gordon  believed.  Already,  as  we  have  seen,  were  his 
feelings  detected  by  his  associates ; and  we  should  hazard  very  little  in  as- 
serting, that  Miss  Langley’s  woman’s  instinct  had  already  discovered  his 
secret.  Be  this  as  it  may,  upon  the  night  which  we  have  seen  him  sitting 
in  her  box  at  the  opera,  he  found  it  more  than  ever  difficult  to  subdue  his 
conversation  to  the  merely  friendly  tone  he  had  determined  to  adopt. 
There  was  a gentle  softness  in  her  manner  to  him — a sort  of  half-conscious 
expression,  as  she  listened  to  him,  that  intoxicated  him  in  spite  of  himself. 
Added  to  these,  the  influences  around  were  not  of  a kind  to  encourage  a man 
in  persevering  in  any  grave  resolution.  The  music,  the  lights,  the  dazzling 
scene,  the  hum  and  noise,  which  afforded  them  all  the  dangers  of  solitude 
in  a crowd,  all  served  to  increase  the  bewilderment  of  his  mind  ; and  in  a 
little  while  lie  found  himself  speaking  words  which  no  man  should  utter, 
unless  he  means  to  say  more. 

The  curtain  fell  at  a most  opportune  moment  for  the  recovery  of  Gordon’s 
senses.  He  placed  Miss  Langley  in  her  carriage,  pressed  her  aunt’s  hand, 
by  mistake,  in  a manner  quite  novel  to  the  old  lady,  and  hurried  home  to 
collect  his  ideas.  Once  there,  he  was  not  long  in  deciding  upon  his  course. 
He  sat  down,  and  wrote  at  once  to  Miss  Langley.  He  said,  that  after  what 
had  passed  that  night,  silence  in  him  would  be  dishonourable.  He  told  her 
of  his  love,  of  his  poverty,  and  of  his  resolution  to  suppress  that  love.  He 
implored  her  to  believe  that  his  weakness  that  night  had  been  wholly  invo- 
luntary, and  asked  her  forgiveness  for  it.  There  were  no  falterings  of  weak- 
ness in  this  letter.  His  words  were  proud — too  prond,  when  he  told  her 
that  the  inequality  of  their  fortunes  raised  a barrier  between  them,  which 
his  consideration  for  her,  as  well  as  his  own  self-respect,  would  not  allow  him 
to  break  through ; and  in  bidding  her  adieu,  with  fervent  wishes  for  her  hap- 
piness, he  assured  her  that  it  was  the  last  time  she  should  have  occasion  to 
condemn  him  for  forgetting  what  was  due  to  her  delicacy.  “ We  shall  not 
meet  again  as  heretofore,'  ’ he  said  ; “ but  when  we  do  let  me  not  have  reason 
to  think  I have  forfeited  your  esteem  by  this  candid  avowal,  or  my  right  to 
your  respect  in  consequence  of  my  imprudence.’’ 

This  letter  was  dispatched  at  an  early  hour  the  next  day.  In  the  course 
ot  the  morning  two  note3  were  handed  "to  him  by  a well-known  messenger, 
lie  tore  them  open  in  an  agitated  manner.  The  first  was  an  invitation 
from  Mrs.  Tracey  “to  meet  a few  friends”  on  that  evening;  the  second 


was  of  a different  form  and  appearance.  He  opened  it,  and  the  colour 
mounted  to  his  very  forehead.  It  contained  not  a single  word,  but  en- 
closed a small  withered  bunch  of  flowers,  wrapped  in  tissue-paper,  which 
Gordon  well  remembered  having  given  Isabel  on  their  lifst  acquaint- 
ance. With  his  mind  in  a state  of  tumult  such  as  lie  had  never  bemre 
experienced,  Gordon  rapidly  paced  the  room.  What  should  he  do  ! 
How  chide  down  the  exulting  hopes  that,  like  the  uncurbed  sea,  cflme 
wave  after  wave  to  dash  back  his  good  resolutions ? He  must  accent 
her  invitation.  She  must  not  outdo  him  in  generosity,  nor  must  he 
wound  her  by  any  conduct  that  would  appear  capricious.  And  he  went, 
full  of  heroic  and  disinterested  resolves. 

When  he  arrived  at  Mrs.  Tracey’s,  the  rooms  were  full.  Like  all 
“ small  parties,”  it  proved  to  be  a great  one.  After  making  his  bow  to 
Mrs.  Tracey,  Gordon  looked  round  for  Isabel.  He  found  her,  after 
some  time,  in  a small  room  close  at  hand,  where  she  had  retired  with 
some  young  people  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  some  line  engravings- 
As  he  approached  she  raised  her  eyes,  returned  his  salutation,  and  bent 
her  head  again  over  the  prints,  while  he  joined  the  group,  and  remained 
standing  near  her.  In  a little  while  their  companions  began  to  drop 
off,  and  he  soon  found  himself  alone  beside  her.  He  spoke  not  a word  ; 
he  did  not  even  turn  over  the  leaves  for  her,  but  remained  perfectly 
motionless ; hut  he  saw  by  her  quickened  respiration,  and  the  trembling 
of  the  little  hand  that  rested  near  him,  that  she  was  much  agitated- 
Scarcely  knowing  what  he  did,  he  drew  the  withered  flowers  from  his 
bosom,  and  laid  them  gently  on  the  book  before  her.  In  an  instant, 
her  neck,  brow,  and  bosom  became  a vivid  crimson;  and  hastily  catch- 
ing up  the  flowers,  she  concealed  them  in  the  folds  of  her  dress.  Gor- 
don drew  a chair : and  seating  himself  beside  her,  he  spoke  to  her  in  a 
low,  rapid  voice.  What  he  said  it  would  be  impossible  to  repeat.  The 
conversation  was  long  and  uninterrupted.  He  began  with  proud  hu- 
mility and  strong  resolution,  and  ended  with  a flood  of  happinesspour- 
ing into  his  heart;  and  when  he  left  the  house  that  night,  he  was  an 
engaged  man. 

AV e will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  mingled  feelings  that  stirred 
within  Gordon’s  bosom  after  this  decisive  event,  for  mingled  they 
were.  Spite  of  the  rapture  which  he  felt  in  the  knowledge  that  Isabel 
Langley  loved  him,  there  was  room  for  feelings  of  a different  character. 
He  felt  that,  he  had  been  weak,  that  he  had  not  been  true  to  his  prin- 
ciples, and  had  forfeited  some  portion  of  his  own  self-esteem.  There  were 
moments  when  he  felt  humiliated — oppressed  with  a sense  of  meanness 
as  he  beheld  himself  creeping — a beggar,  as  it  were — into  fortune 
through  the  instrumentality  of  a woman,  even  though  that  woman 
was  his  wife.  Every  congratulation  that  he  received,  every  jest  that 
his  companions  made  upon  his  approaching  dignity  as  a married  man, 
to  his  biassed  imagination  seemed  accompanied  by  a sneer.  In  a little 
while,  however,  the  poignancy  of  these  feelings  wore  away.  In  the 
blandishments  of  the  woman  he  loved  he  ceased  to  dwell  upon  his  own 
poverty  and  her  all-powerful  wealth. 

They  were  married,  and  for  several  months  Gordon  thought  himself 
a very  happy  man.  Not  that  he  had  forgotten  his  scruples — far  lrom 
it ; they  remained  in  full  force,  but  he  compromised  with  them  as  well 
as  he  could.  On  their  marriage,  Isabel  had  wished  a settlement  made 
upon  him;  but  he  peremptorily  forbade  it.  She  also  wished  him  to 
assume  the  management  of  her  property;  but  lie  declined,  quietly  ob- 
serving, that  her  old  and  long-trusted  agent  was  the  most  capable 
person  to  undertake  it.  The  income  which  had  always  been  sufficient 
for  his  personal  expenses  he  determined  should  be  so  now,  and  it  was 
his  intention  still  to  apply  himself  to  his  profession.  Those  who  had 
wagged  their  wise  tongues  most  about  Campbell  Gordon  s “famous 
spec”  began  to  wonder  why  he  did  not  set  up  a dashing  equipage  of  his 
own.  Many  who  had  eaten  his  bachelor  oyster-suppers  now  wished  to 
taste  his  wines,  and  inquired  why  he  gave  no  dinners.  T he  true  solution 
was  given  by  Hampden,  who,  in  reply  to  this  latter  question,  said, 
“ Depend  upon  it,  Gordon  does  not  mean  to  feed  you  fellows  at  Miss 
Langley’s  expense.’’ 

Generous  by  nature,  and  prodigal  by  habit,  Isabel  lavished  upon  her 
husband  the  most  costly  baubles  and  expensive  luxuries.  As  proofs  of 
her  affection,  these  were  always  kindly  received,  and  carefully  preserved; 
but  this  was  all.  The  only  gifts  of  hers  he  ever  wore  were  a simple 
chain,  made  of  her  hair,  and  a small  turquoise  ring,  which  he  had  takeD 
from  her  finger  on  the  night  of  their  engagement.  To  have  worn  the 
jewels  which  his  wife  gave  him  would  have  appeared  to  him  like  pa- 
rading his  purchase-money.  This  was  a weakness ; hut  it  was  the  weak- 
ness of  a proud  and  too  sensitive  spirit,  and  we  must  not  condemn  him 
too  severely.  . 

Isabel  had  no  idea  of  this.  She  knew  that  her  marriage  had  given 
her  husband  power  and  control  over  her  income,  and  she  imagined  that 
he  exercised  it  whenever  his  necessities  required  it.  She  never  looked 
into  her  affairs,  that  office  being  delegated  to  her  aunt,  who,  ever  since 
Isabel  had  come  of  age,  which  was  only  within  a few  months,  had 
transacted  her  business  with  the  agent;  too  thoughtless,^  indifferent, 
and  self-involved,  to  reflect  upon,  or  perform  the  high  and  .responsible 
duties  which  her  wealth  imposed  upon  her.  Occasional!)-,  it  is  true, 
she  observed  trifling  instances  of  this  scrupulousness  in  her  husband,  but 
she  always  attributed  it  to  “ Campbell’s  odd  way,_  and  forgot  it.  It  she 
had  ever  known  what  it  was  to  endure  the  privations  of  comparative 
poverty,  when  mingling  with  the  possessors,  and  surrounded  by  all  the 
appliances  of  wealth,  ghe  would  have  seen  more  clearly. 
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We  have  said,  that  for  some  months  Gordon  thought  himself  a very- 
happy  man.  At  the  expiration  of  that  period,  however,  he  began  to  have 
his  misgivings.  He  had  married  a woman  whose  social  position  he  knew 
must  have  great  demands  upon  her  time,  but  he  was  not  prepared  to  find 
it  wholly  given  up  to  frivolous  pursuits.  When  the  gaieties  consequent  upon 
their  marriage  were  over,  the  winter’s  campaign  set  in.  Every  night 
brought  its  engagement,  its  crowd  either  at  home  or  abroad.  They  never 
dined  alone,  walked  alone,  or  drove  alone : those  hours  which  Gordon  had 
looked  forward  to,  of  fcalm,  rational,  domestic  enjoyment,  never  came. 
Even  the  hours  which  his  wife  might  have  stolen  to  sit  quietly  with  him, 
converse  with  him,  or  read  together  some  favourite  author,  were  devoted  to 
mantua-makers,  milliners  and  shopping,  and  Gordon  sighed  at  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  visions  he  had  dreamed,  of  a home,  of  a tranquil  fireside,  and  an 
intelligent,  affectionate  wife.  Unhappily,  too,  there  seemed  but  very  little 
prospect  of  a change  for  the  better.  When  he  remonstrated  with  Isabel,  she 
opened  her  eyes  in  surprise  at  the  idea  of  his  supposing  that  she  could  act 
differently,  and  when  he  decidedly  refused  to  accompany  her  to  any  place, 
she  would  resent  his  conduct]  with  warmth,  and  leave  him  in  a passion  of 
tears, to  sulk  away  the  hours  in  her  own  room,  or  else,  as  grew  too  frequently 
the  case,  she  would  closet  herself  with  her  aunt,  and,  accompanied  by  her, 
proceed  to  some  scene  of  gaiety  or  amusement,  where,  surrounded  by  flat- 
terers and  supported  by  forced  spirits,  she  passed  her  hours,  while  her  hus- 
band, at  home  and  in  solitude,  brooded  over  his  broken  dreams  of  happiness. 

Isabel  had  not  naturally  a bad  heart,  nor  was  her  intellect  of  a feeble 
order,  but  she  had  been  perniciously  educated,  and  the  good  had  been  per- 
verted. Her  mind  was  like  a strong  and  healthy  vine,  which  if  trained  and 
pruned  with  care,  might  have  borne  the  choicest  fruit;  but  having  been 
suffered  to  creep  upon  the  ground,  to  lose  its  healthful  powers,  and  become 
choked  with  weeds,  finally  proves  noxious  to  its  possessor. 

Isabel  Langley  had  been  left  to  the  guardianship  of  her  aunt  in  early 
childhood.  Mrs.  Tracey  was  one  of  those  persons  to  whom  cunning  had 
been  given  in  place  of  reason.  She  was  selfish,  scheming,  fond  of  power, 
and  skilful  in  attaining  her  ends.  To  obtain  an  exclusive  influence  over 
her  wealthy  niece  had  been  the  great  aim  of  her  life.  All  that  the  most 
artfully  displayed  indulgence — all  that  the  most  unmeasured  flattery  could 
devise,  was  brought  to  bear  upon  her  purpose,  and  she  was  successful. 
Isabel  believed  that  “ no  one  loved  her  like  Aunt  Tracey.”  Even  in  the 
honeymoon  she  had  said  this,  but  when  months  had  passed  over,  she  not 
only  said  so,  but  felt  it.  Mrs.  Tracey  had  always  dreaded  Isabel’s  marrying, 
and  she  had  striven  with  all  her  power  to  defer  the  evil  moment  when  she 
must  yield  the  helm  to  another.  She  particularly  disliked  the  idea  of  her 
marrying  Gordon.  His  haughty,  cold  reserve  was  even  a greater  sin  in 
her  eyes  than  his  want  of  money.  But  Isabel  was  self-willed,  and  as  Mrs. 
Tracey  knew  when  it  was  useless  to  attempt  to  influence,  she  suffered,  her  to  fol- 
low her  inclinations  without  molestation,  taking  heed,  however,  carefully  to 
feel  her  way,  and  leave  no  opportunity  neglected  to  cement  her  own  power. 

The  presence  of  Mrs.  Tracey  was  one  of  the  sources  of  Gordon’s  discon- 
tent. He  felt  her  baleful  influence  without  being  able  to  say  what  it  was, 
and  whither  it  pointed.  He  believed  that  his  wife  and  himself  would  be 
happier  if  she  were  away.  She  was  a dark  shadow  that  always  interposed 
between  them.  She  was  the  confidant  of  all  Isabel’s  supposed  injuries— the 
secret  but  quiet  abettor  of  all  her  acts  of  rebellion.  To  her  she  applied  for 
sympathy,  in  her  she  reposed  all  her  confidence,  and  from  her  she  sought  for 
aid.  Insensibly  two  parties  grew  up  in  the  household,  and  without  intend- 
ing it,  Gordon  found  himself  in  the  position  of  an  antagonist  of  his  wife. 
How  could  this  be  remedied?  Gordon  saw  that  it  was  impossible,  for  how 
could  he  ask  his  wife  to  send  the  guardian  of  her  youth,  her  cherished  friend, 
the  only  near  relative  she  possessed,  from  a roof  which  had  always  shel- 
tered her,  and  which  she  looked  upon  as  her  home  ? 

When  disunion  reaches  a certain  point,  it  is  rarely  arrested  in  its  course. 
Nor  was  that  between  Gordon  and  Isabel.  Gordon  ceased  to  remonstrate, 
but  his  cold  reserve  was  more  irritating  to  her  ardent  feelings  than  the  most 
bitter  reproaches,  and  she  became  more  and  more  wilful  in  her  efforts  to 
show  him  her  indifference  to  his  wishes.  In  this  she  was  skilfully  insti- 
gated by  Mrs.  Tracey ; who  threw  out  hints  of  the  natural  propensity  of 
man  to  tyrannize,  and  of  the  necessity  there  was  for  every  sensible  woman  to 
exercise  her  independence,  during  the  first  months  of  her  married  life,  if 
she  wished  to  retain  any  semblance  of  liberty  afterwards. 

That  Isabel  should  have  continued  in  a course  so  inimical  to  her  happi- 
ness, must  be  attributed  to  the  blinding  influence  of  temper,  an  ill-regulated 
mind,  and  evil  example.  She  had  married  Gordon  under  the  influence  of 
a passionate  attachment,  and  she  still  acknowledged  and  felt  proud  of  those 
qualities  which  had  called  forth  that  love  ; but  with  it  came  the  reflection, 
that  she  had  singled  him  out  of  a host  of  adorers,  any  one  of  whom  she 
believed,  had  he  been  selected,  would  have  been  glad  to  anticipate  every  wish 
of  her  heart.  She  had  shared  her  fortune  with  him.  She  had  yielded  her 
liberty,  and  what  had  she  received  in  return  ? A host  of  voices  arose  in 
answer  from  within — pride,  vanity,  and  ungenerousness,  led  on  by  temper, 
all  cried  aloud — “ Ingratitude  and  tyranny  ! ” Alas,  for  wedded  happiness, 
when  such  voices  are  heard  in  the  heart's  secret  council-chambers ! 

The  spring  arrived ; and  ere  the  weather  became  warm,  they  removed  to 
a fine  old  cOuntry-place,  only  a few  miles  from  town,  which  had  formerly 
been  the  country-seat  of  Isabel’s  father.  Here  Gordon  hoped  for  a few 
months  of  peaceful,  rational  enjoyment;  but  he  was  mistaken.  The  house 
was  soon  filled  with  a succession  of  company,  and  there  was  now  scarcely 
an  hour  in  the  day  he  could  call  his  own.  About  the  middle  of  July,  Isabel 
announced  her  intention  of  visiting  the  Saratoga  Springs.  Astonished  by 
the  suddenness  of  this  announcement,  as  well  as  by  the  manner  of  it,  Gor- 


don expressed  his  disapprobation,  but  Isabel  was  obstinate — “ she  had  never 
stayed  at  home  a whole  summer  in  her  life,  and  she  must  go.’’  Finding 
his  wishes  without  weight,  Gordon  gravely  acquiesced,  and  accompanied 
her,  while  Mrs.  Tracey  slily  congratulated  her  upon  the  success  which  she  had 
met  with  in  asserting  her  independence. 

For  six  weeks  they  remained  at  the  Springs,  nearly  all  of  which  time 
Gordon  was  undergoing  a species  of  martyrdom.  The  vapid  dullness,  the 
heartless  amusements  and  great  discomforts  of  a crowded  watering-place, 
were  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  him.  Saratoga,  too,  was  his  particular  aversion . 
To  him  it  had  no  merits;  he  could  see  but  one  dusty  street,  lined  with 
crowded  hotels,  endless  billiards,  flirting  misses,  whiskered  fortune-hunters, 
angling  mammas,  and  dinners  scrambled  for,  and  growled  at  like  “feeds’’ 
in  a menagerie.  There  was  one  objection,  which  he  now  felt  stronger  than 
all  these.  In  a hotel  at  a watering-place,  you  are  not  always  able  to  select 
your  own  society,  and  he  found  his  wife  thrown  into  daily  companionship 
with  more  than  one  person  whom  he  would  have  wished  her  to  avoid. 
There  was  one  lady,  especially,  whose  acquaintance  he  particularly  wished 
her  to  shun,  but  to  his  great  mortification,  he  found  this  very  person 
fastening  herself  upon  his  wife,  and  gradually  becoming  her  constant  com- 
panion. He  remonstrated  mildly  with  Isabel  on  the  subject,  but  she  replied, 
that  Mrs.  Normanville  was  received  everywhere  by  the  most  respectable 
people,  and  she  saw  no  reason  why  she  should  give  up  the  society  of  so 
charming  and  fascinating  a creature,  from  a mere  caprice.  Gordon  told  her 
it  was  no  caprice — that  Mrs,  Normanville  was  not  a woman  whom  any  man 
of  proper  feelings  would  wish  to  see  the  intimate  of  his  wife  or  sister.  But 
he  pleaded  in  vain.  Now  was  the  time  to  prove  her  independence,  said  Aunt 
Tracey,  and  Isabel  continued  her  intimacy  with  Mrs.  Normanville  as  before. 

Gordon  said  no  more,  but  there  was  a stern  feeling  growing  up  within  him 
that  boded  ominously  of  the  future. 

The  period  set  apart  for  their  visit  expired,  and  they  returned  home  to 
the  country-place.  Scarcely  had  they  reached  it,  however,  before  Gordon 
was  astonished  by  the  intelligence  that  Isabel  had  invited  Mrs.  Normanville 
and  her  profligate  husband  to  make  them  a visit,  and  that  she  expected 
them  in  a few  days.  Scarcely  crediting  what  Mrs.  Tracey  said,  for  it  was 
she  who  had  taken  it  upon  herself  to  break  the  information  to  him,  he  im- 
mediately sought  Isabel  in  her  own  apartment,  and  questioned  her  as  to  the 
truth  of  what  he  had  heard.  She  very  coolly  acknowledged  that  it  was 
perfectly  true.  When  she  had  finished,  Gordon  told  her  that  from  the  hour 
of  their  marriage  to  the  present  moment,  he  had  never  exacted  of  her  a sin- 
gle sacrifice  of  her  own  will  to  his,  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  had  frequently 
yielded  to  her  wishes,  when  his  judgment  condemned  him,  but  that  now, 
having  openly  disregarded  his  known  wishes  on  a subject  which  lie  consi- 
dered of  grave  importance,  he  must  exert  his  authority,  and  insist  upon  it 
that  Mrs.  Normanville  should  not  be  received  in  their  house.  He  said,  that 
he  felt  less  hesitation  in  assuming  his  right,  in  the  recollection  of  the  indif- 
ference she  had  shown  to  his  remonstrance,  and  in  the  knowledge  that  she 
could  not  plead  ignorance  as  her  excuse. 

Isabel  was,  to  tell  the  truth,  not  a little  startled  at  this  bold  exercise  of  au- 
thority, but  determined  to  resist  to  the  utmost,  she  called  up  all  her  courage, 
and  replied  with  seeming  carelessness,  that  it  was  too  late  now  to  say  any- 
thing about  it — the  Normanvilles  were  invited,  and  there  was  no  help  for  it. 

Yes,  Gordon  said,  there  was  help  for  it.  Let  her  write  to  Mrs.  Nonnan- 
ville  and  put  her  off,  and  if  she  could  find  no  excuse  of  sufficient  weight,  she 
might  say  frankly,  that  it  was  her  husband’s  request : he  was  willing  to  take 
all  the  responsibility. 

No,  she  said,  she  could  not  consent  to  anything  of  the  kind;  she  had 
always  been  in  the  habit  of  asking  whom  she  pleased  to  her  house,  and  she 
should  continue  to  do  so. 

“ When  you  were  your  own  mistress,”  he  replied,  “ that  was  your  un- 
doubted right ; but  now,  you  have  a husband  whose  duty  it  is  to  guide  and 
protect  you.  If,  heretofore,  that  husband  has  weakly  permitted  you  to  err 
without  exercising  his  authority,  he  can  do  so  no  longer.  I command  you 
not  to  receive  these  people  into  your  house.  If  you  do,  I shall  leave  it!  ’’ 
“That,’’ she  replied  flippantly,  “would  indeed  be  the  best  arrangement, 
for  I suppose  in  your  present  mood,  you  would  scarcely  treat  them  civilly.” 

“ Are  you  aware,  Isabel,”  Gordon  said,  with  emotion,  “ that  if  I leave  the 
house  on  those  terms,  I shall  never  return  ?” 

“That  must  be  entirely  your  own  deed, ”'she  replied  with  spirit,  though 
her  cheek  became  somewhat  pale. 

“ No,  Isabel,  it  will  be  yours  ; I have  given  you  the  alternative.” 

Isabel  burst  into  tears,  while  she  exclaimed,  “ Oh,  that  we  had  never  met !” 
“ It  would,  perhaps  have  been  better  for  the  happiness  of  both  if  we 
never  had,”  said  Gordon,  firmly,  as  he  stood  leaning  against  the  mantel- 
piece, gazing  upon  her  ; I must  have  been  happier,  for  I should,  at  least, 
have  been  spared  much  poignant  misery.” 

“And  what  misery  have  you  suffered?”  she  asked,  with  a curling  lip, 
while  she  glanced  around  upon  the  luxurious  apartment,  as  if  the  splendour 
which  he  shared  with  her  must  repay  him  for  everything. 

Gordon  read  the  expression  of  her  countenance — perhaps  he  read  it  too 
harshly — he  coloured  deeply,  and  replied,  in  a burst  of  impetuous  feeling, 
such  as  she  had  never  heard  from  him  before,  “ What  had  he  suffered  ?” 
He  told  her  all — of  the  feeling  under  the  influence  of  which  he  had  married 
her,  and  of  his  bitter  disappointment.  He  painted  to  her  eloquently  the 
picture  which  his  imagination  had  loved  to  draw,  of  a domestic  fireside,  of 
a home  adorned  by  worth,  refinement  and  intellect,  and  consecrated  by 
sweetness,  affection,  and  good  sense.  Then  he  reversed  the  picture,  and 
asked  her  what  it  had  been  ? He  dwelt  upon  the  frivolity,  the  heart- 
less dissipation,  the  reckless  and  sinful  waste  of  time,  money,  health, 
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and  daily  comfort  by  which  their  lives  had  been  marked.  He  spoke  of 
the  energies,  the  talents  which  God  had  given  him,  wasted— of  the  op- 
portunities which  she  had  been  afforded  to  bless  others,  disregarded ; 
and  then  he  adverted  to  her  course  with  regard  to  himself.  Iler  care- 
lessness of  his  feelings,  her  indifference  to  his  happiness,  and  latterly, 
her  open  defiance  of  his  wishes.  Carried  away  by  the  strength  of  his 
feelings,  he  gave  expression  to  all  the  smothered  bitterness  of  his  heart, 
nor  saw  how  deeply  he  was  wounding  her. 

Isabel’s  tears  were  dried,  and  her  face  burnt  with  a vivid  scarlet, 
while,  with  a torrent  of  anger  and  reproach,  she  replied  to  him.  Gor- 
don listened  patiently  to  all  her  charges,  and  when  lie  could  he  heard, 
defended  himself;  but  when  her  anger  had  lashed  itself  to  that  point 
a1  which  truth,  feeling,  and  justice  are  forgotten,  she  took  one  unhappy 
step  which  coloured  all  her  after-life.  She  reproached  him  with  the 
sacrifices  she  had  made  for  him — she  told  him  that  she  now  believed 
he  had  never  loved  her,  and  that  her  wealth  alone  induced  him  to  seek 
her  hand. 

As  these  words  met  his  ear,  Gordon  started  as  if  he  had  received  a 
sudden  blow. 

No,  no,  Isabel,”  he  said,  hastily  approaching  her  chair,  “ You  do 
not,  you  cannot  believe  this.  You  cannot  believe  me  so  base.  Unsay 
these  words,  I implore  you.  Say  that  you  spoke  in  anger — that  you 
have  been  unjust;  but  do  not  tell  me  that  you  believe  me  capable  of 
acting  so  vile  a part.’’ 

She  spoke  not,  but  turned  her  face  from  him  with  a look  of  proud 
defiance, 

“Isabel,”  said  Gordon,  in  a voice  of  forced  calmness,  “you  must 
answer  me.  Do  you  sincerely  and  truly  believe  the  words  which  you 
have  just  spoken  ?’’ 

“ I do,”  was  the  emphatic  reply. 

“ Then  itis  time  we  should  part,”  he  said ; “ I will  relieve  you  from 
the  presence  of  a wretch  so  despicable  as  you  believe  me.”  He  turned, 
walked  slowly  across  the  room,  opened  the  door,  gave  one  look  around 
the  apartment,  as  if  to  impress  every  object  upon  his  memory,  closed 
it  after  him,  and  without  mounting  a horse  or  using  a carriage,  turned 
away  from  the  dwelling,  now  no  longer  his  home,  and  walked  into  town. 

For  a long  time  Isabel  sat  immoveable  where  Gordon  had  left  her. 
At  the  expiration  of  some  hours,  Mrs.  Tracey  returned  from  her  drive, 
and  aroused  her.  “ Do  you  know  anything  of  Campbell?’’  was  Isabel’s 
first  question.  Mrs.  Tracey  said  she  had  met  him  some  time  ago  walk- 
ing in  the  direction  of  town,  that  he  had  not  noticed  her,  and  that  she 
knew  he  was  not  returned. 

Isabel  burst  into  tears,  and  flinging  herself  into  her  aunt’s  arms,  she 
told  her  all  that  had  happened.  Never  had  woman  in  her  delicate  posi- 
tion a worse  adviser.  Mrs.  Tracey  expressed  the  utmost  indignation  at 
the  ill-treatment  her  niece  had  received.  She  called  Gordon’s  conduct 
heartless  and  inhuman,  and  commended  her  for  the  spirit  she  had 
shown ; she  told  her  not  to  give  herself  any  uneasiness  about  his 
leaving  her.  “No  doubt  he  would  sulk  away  a day  or  two  in  town, 
till  his  bad  temper  evaporated,  but  he  would  return  at.  last.”  This  was 
the  important  moment  to  decide  whether  she  should  be  a slave  all  the 
rest  of  her  life  or  not,  and  she  implored  Isabel  to  be  firm — to  be  true  to 
herself.  Isabel  did  not  understand  just  then,  what  “ being  true  to  her- 
self ’ really  was,  but  she  determined  to  act  like  a woman  of  spirit. 
With  this  she  consoled  herself,  and  by  the  aid  of  Mrs.  Tracey’s  judici- 
ously administered  flatteries,  caresses,  and  promises,  she  managed  to 
become  tolerably  composed. 

Night  came,  and  Gordon  did  not  return.  The  next  day  brought  the 
same  result;  but  in  his  stead  came  the  Norman ville’s,  who  arrived 
several  days  before  they  were  expected.  Obstinate  in  her  purpose, 
Isabel  received  them  warmly,  and  they  proved  a very  successful  diver- 
sion to  her  mind.  Mrs.  Tracey  told  their  guests  that.Mr.  Gordon  was 
detained  in  town  by  business,  and  no  further  remark  was  made 
about  him. 

Several  days  passed,  and  nothing  was  heard  of  Gordon.  Conscience 
was  not  wholly  dead  within  Isabel,  and  the  presence  of  her  guests  was 
not  likely  to  still  its  monitions.  Her  restlessness  and  anxiety  could 
not  be  concealed,  and  Mrs.  Normanville  soon  became  mistress  of  her 
secret.  Mrs.  Tracey  found  in  her  an  able  coadjutor,  and  every  day 
Isabel’s  indignant  sense  of  her  injuries  increased.  She  determined  to 
prove  to  him  her  indifference,  and  upon  several  occasions  company  was 
invited  from  town  to  meet  her  friends. 

At  the  expiration  of  a fortnight,  Mrs.  Normanville  began  to  weary 
of  the  dulness  of  the  country,  and  she  left  her  dear  friend,  who  had 
sacrificed  so  much  for  her,  at  the  very  moment  when  she  most  required 
sympathy.  ^ 

When  her  guests  had  departed,  Isabel  begged  her  aunt  to  go  to  town 
and  endeavour  to  learn  something  of  her  husband.  Mrs.  Tracey  went, 
and  returned  with  the  intelligence,  gleaned  through  one  of  Mr.  Camp- 
bell's servants,  that  Gordon  had  gone  the  day  before  to  New  York. 
This  was  something,  and  for  the  next  week  or  two  Isabel  was  tolerably 
composed.  Accustomed  dpring  the  violence  of  excited  temper,  to 
make  assertions  without  foundation,  and  threats  which  she  never  meant 
to  fulfil,  she  would  not  believe  that  Gordon  meant  what  he  said — had 
left  her  for  ever.  She  listened  not  to  the  small  voice  which  whispered 
to  her  of  the  stern  resolution  of  his  manner.  She  would  not  reason 
upon  the  knowledge  which  experience  had  given  her  of  his  character. 
She  listened  rather  to  her  aunt’s  assurances,  and  painted  him  in  fancy 


returning  to  ask  her  forgiveness,  schooled  by  this  lesson  into  future 
propriety;  and  each  day  indurated  rather  than  softened  her  feelings 
towards  him. 

At  the  expiration  of  a fortnight,  a gentleman  called,  who  requested 
to  see  Mrs.  Gordon  upon  particular  business.  Isabel  joined  him  im- 
mediately. The  gentleman  was  a stranger  to  her.  She  asked  him  to  be 
seated,  but  he  declined,  saying,  “He  had  merely  been  commissioned 
by  Mr.  Gordon  to  place  a packet  in  her  hands,’’  which  he  gave  her,  and 
assured  her  of  the  legality  of  the  document  it  contained.  He  gave  his 
name,  that  of  a well-known  lawyer  in  town,  and  left  her.  Isabel  tore 
open  the  package.  It  contained  a deed,  making  over  to  her,  and  resign- 
ing all  the  rights  which  his  marriage  with  her  had  given  him  over  her 
property.  Enclosed  with  it  were  these  lines  in  the  hand  of  Gordon  : — 

“ The  enclosed  paper  may  Jserve  in  some  measure  to  convince  you 
that  I am  not  the  mercenary  being  you  believe  me.  While  I remained 
your  husband  in  fact,  there  was  no  necessity  for  such  a document.  Now 
that  that  title  exists  only  in  name,  it  is  yours  ; and  should  you  ever  take 
the  trouble  to  enquire  into  the  past,  you  will  find  that  its  provisions 
have  ever  been  as  strictly  adhered  to  by  me  as  if  this  parchment  had 
always  been  in  existence.  C.  G.’’ 

Isabel  read  through  these  papers  with  a steadiness  and  composure, 
and  save  that  her  face  became  deadly  pale,  and  her  lips  tightly  com- 
pressed, she  showed  no  signs  of  emotion. 

“What  does  he  mean  by  this?”  she  asked  of  her  aunt,  pointing  to 
the  last  sentence  in  her  husband’s  note. 

Seriously  alarmed  at  the  aspect  things  had  taken,  Mrs.  Tracey 
answered  to  the  point,  and  Isabel  learned,  for  the  first  time,  that  never 
since  their  marriage  had  her  husband  ever  drawn  a check,  or  used  a 
single  dollar  .of  her  income. 

Isabel  folded  up  the  papers,  and  proceeded  to  her  room,  and  carefully 
locked  them  up.  She  remained  shut  up  in  her  chamber  all  day,  and 
for  several  days  after,  on  the  plea  of  indisposition,  refused  to  leave  it. 
After  this  she  followed  her  usual  occupations  about  the  house,  declining 
however,  to  visit  or  receive  visitors,  pleading  delicate  health  as  an  ex- 
cuse. She  never  spoke  of  her  husband,  and  discouraged  every  attempt 
to  do  so  on  the  part  of  her  aunt. 

{To  be  continued.) 


Justice  Delayed. — A gentleman,  followed  by  a servant  in  livery, 
rode  into  an  inn  in  the  West  of  England  one  evening  a little  before 
dusk.  jHe  told  the  landlord  that  he  should  be  delayed  by  business  in 
that  part  of  the  country  for  a few  days,  and  wished  to  know  if  there 
were  any  amusements  going  on  in  the  town  to  fill  up  the  intervals  of 
his  time.  The  landlord  replied  that  it  was  their  race  and  assize  week, 
and  that  a very  interesting  trial  for  robbery  would  come  on  the  next 
day,  on  which  people’s  opinions  were  much  divided,  the  evidence  being 
very  strong  against  the  prisoner,  but  he  himself  persisting  resolutely  in 
declaring  that  he  was  in  a distant  part  of  the  kingdom  at  the  time  the 
robbery  was  committed.  His  guest  manifested  some  curiosity  to  hear 
the  trial ; and  accordingly,  next  morning  he  went  into  court,  and  was 
shown  to  a seat  on  the  bench  presently  after  the  trial  began.  While 
the  evidence  was  giving  against  him,  the  prisoner  had  remained  with 
his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  seemingly  very  much  depressed ; till  being 
called  on  for  his  defence,  he  looked  up,  and  seeing  the  stranger,  be 
fainted  away.  As  soon  as  he  came  to  himself,  on  being  asked  by  the 
judge  the  cause  of  his  behaviour,  he  said,  “ Oh,  my  Lord,  I see  aperson 
that  can  save  my  life ; that  gentleman’’  (pointing  to  the  stranger), 
“ can  prove  that  I am  innocent,  might  I only  have  leave  to  put 
a few  questions  to  him.”  The  eyes  of  the  whole  court  were  nowturned 
on  the  gentleman,  who  said  be  felt  himself  in  a very  awkward  situation 
to  be  so  called  upon,  as  he  did  not  remember  ever  to  have  seen  the  man 
before  ; but  he  would  answer  any  question  that  was  asked  him.  “ W ell,’’ 
said  the  man,  “ don’t  you  remember  landing  at  Dover  at  such  a time  ?’’ 
To  this  the  gentleman  answered  that  he  had  landed  at  Dover  not  long 
before,  but  that  he  could  not  tell  whether  it  was  on  the  day  he  men- 
tioned or  not.  “ Well,’’  said  he,  “ but  don’t  you  recollect  that  a person 
in  a blue  jacket  and  trousers  carried  your  trunk  to  the  inn,  and  told 
you  a story  of  his  being  in  the  service,  that  he  thought  himself  an  ill- 
used  man  ; and  that  he  showed  you  a scar  he  had  on  the  side  of  his 
forehead?’’  During  this  last  question,  the  countenance  of  the  stranger 
underwent  a considerable  change  : he  said  he  certainly  did  recollect 
such  a circumstance  ; and  on  the  man’s  showing  the  scar,  he  became 
quite  sure  that  he  was  the  same  person.  A Buzz  of  satisfaction  ran 
through  the  court;  for  the  day  on  which,  according  to  the  prisoner’s 
account,  this  gentleman  had  met  with  him  at  Dover,  was  the  same  on 
which  he  was  charged  with  the  robbery  in  a remote  part  of  the  country. 
The  stranger,  however,  could  not  be  certain  of  the  time,  but  said  that 
he  sometimes  made  a memoranda  of  dates  in  his  pocket-book,  and 
might  possibly  have  done  so  on  this  occasion.  On  looking  into  his 
pocket-book,  he  found  a memorandum  of  the  time  he  landed  from  Calais, 
which  corresponded  with  the  prisoner’s  assertion.  This  being  the  only 
circumstance  necessary  to  prove  the  alibi,  the  prisoner  was  immediately 
acquitted,  amidst  the  applause  and  congratulations  of  the  whole  court. 
Within  less  than  a month  after  this,  the  gentleman  who  came  to  the 
rinn  attended  by  a servant  in  livery,  the  servant  who  followed  him,  and 
the  prisoner  who  had  been  acquitted,  were  all  three  brought  back  to- 
gether to  the  same  gaol  for  robbing“the  mail !— IIolcroft’s  Memoirs. 
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THE  DREAMING  CHILD. 


And  is  there  sadness  in  thy  dream,  my  boy  ? 

What  should  thy  cloud  be  made  of  ? Blessed  child  ! 

Thy  spirit  borne  upon  a breeze  of  joy, 

All  day  hath  ranged  through  sunshine,  clear,  yet  mild. 

And  now  thou  tremblest?  Wherefore?  In  thy  soul 
There  lies  no  past,  no  future.  Thou  hast  heard 
The  sound  of  presage  from  the  distance  roll ; 

Thy  breast  bears  traces  of  no  arrowy  word ; 

From  thee  no  love  hath  gone;  thy  mind’s  young  eye 
Hath  looked  not  into  Death’s,  and  thence  become 
A questioner  of  mute  Eternity, 

A weary  searcher  for  a viewless  home ; 

Nor  hath  thy  sense  been  quickened  into  pain, 

By  feverish  watching  for  some  step  beloved ; 

Free  are  thy  thoughts,  an  ever-changeful  train, 

Glancing  like  dew-drops,  and  as  lightly  moved. 

Yet  now,  on  billows  of  strange  passion  toss’d, 

How  art  thou  wilder ed  in  the  cave  of  sleep ! 

My  gentle  child!  ’midst  what  dim  phantoms  lost, 

Thus  in  mysterious  anguish  dost  thou  weep  ? 

Awake!  they  sadden  me— -those  early  tears, 

First  gushings  of  the  strong  dark  river’s  flow, 

That  must  o’ersweep  thy  soul  with  coming  years — 

Th’  unfathomable  flood  of  human  wo  ! 

Awful  to  watch,  ev’n  rolling  through  a dream, 

Forcing  wild  spray-drops  but  from  childhood’s  eyes ! 

Wake,  wake!  as  yet  thy  life’s  transparent  stream 
Should  wear  the  hue  of  none  but  summer  skies. 

Come  from  the  shadow  of  those  realms  unknown, 

Where  now  thy  thoughts  dismay’d  and  darkling  rove ; 

Come  to  a kindly  region  all  thine  own, 

The  home  still  bright  for  thee  with  guardian  love! 

Happy,  fair  child,  that  yet  a mother’s  voice 
Can  win  thee  back  from  visionary  strife  ! 

Oh  ! shall  my  soul,  thus  waken’d  to  rejoice, 

Start  from  the  dream-like  wilderness  of  life! — Mrs.  Hemans. 


RATS  TAMED  BY  A PRISONER. 


In  the  175th  number  of  the  Journal,  appeared  an  account  of  M.  de 
la  Tilde,  a Frenchman,  who,  having  fallen  under  the  displeasure  of 
Madame  de  Pompadour,  in  1749,  was  then  imprisoned,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three,  and  detained  in  the  Bastile,  and  other  prisons,  for  the 
space  of  thirty-five  years,  only  at  last  obtaining  his  liberation  through 
the  humanity  of  Cardinal  de  Rohan,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Louis  XVI. 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  his  memoirs,  respecting  a means  which 
he  found  of  in  some  degree  alleviating  the  pains  of  captivity  : — 

“ For  some  time  I had  enumerated  amongst  my'  greatest  annoyances 
the  presence  of  a crowd  of  rats,  who  came  continually  hunting  for  food 
and  lodging  in  my  straw.  Sometimes  when  I was  asleep,  they  ran 
across  my  face,  and  more  than  once  by  biting  me  with  their  sharp 
teeth,  occasioned  the  most  acute  suffering.  Unable  to  get  rid  of  them, 
and  forced  to  live  in  their  society,  I conceived  the  idea  of  forming  a 
friendship  with  them. 

The  dungeons  of  the  Bastile  are  octagonal ; the  one  where  I was  con- 
fined had  a loop-hole,  two  feet  and  a half  above  the  floor.  On  the  in- 
side, it  was  two  feet  long,  and  about  eighteen  inches  wide  ; hut  it  gra- 
dually diminished  towards  the  exterior,  so  that  on  the  outside  wall  it 
scarcely  exceeded  three  inches  in  size.  From  this  loophole  alone  I de- 
rived the  only  light  and  air  I was  permitted  to  enjoy  : the  stone  which 
formed  the  base  of  it  served  me  also  for  chair  and  table.  When  tired  of 
reclining  on  afoul  and  infected  pallet,  I dragged  myself  to  the,  loop-hole 
to  imbibe  a little  fresh  air.  To  lighten  the  weight  of  my  chains,  I rested 
my  elbows  and  arms  on  this  horizontal  stone.  Being  one  day  in  this 
attitude,  I saw  a large  rat  appear  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  loop-hole. 
I|  called  him  to  me;  he  looked  at  me,  without  showing  any  fear;  I 
gently  threw  him  a piece  of  bread,  taking  care  not  to  frighten  him 
away  by  a violent  action.  He  approached,  took  the  bread,  went  to  a 
little  distance  to  cat  it,  and  appeared  to  ask  for  a second  piece  ; I flung 
him  another,  but  at  a less  distance ; a third  nearer  still,  and  so  on  by 
degrees.  This  continued  as  long  as  I had  bread  to  give  him  : for  after 
satisfying  his  appetite,  he  carried  off  to  a hole  the  fragments  he  had 
not  devoured.  The  following  day'  he  came  again.  I treated  him  with 
the  same  generosity,  and  added  even  a morsel  of  meat,  which  he  ap- 
peared to  find  more  palatable  than  the  bread;  for  this  time  he  ate  in 
my  presence,  which  before  he  had  not  done.  The  third  day  he  became 
sufficiently  familiar  to  take  what  I offered  him  from  my  fingers. 

I have  no  idea  where  his  dwelling-place  was  before,  but  he  appeared 
inclined  to  change  it,  to  approach  nearer  to  me  ; he  discovered,  on  each 
side  of  the  window,  a hole  sufficiently'  large  for  his  purpose  ; he  exam- 
ined them  both,  and  fixed  his  abode  in  the  one  to  the  right,  which  ap- 
peared to  him  the  most  convenient.  On  the  fifth  day,  for  the  first  time, 


he  came  to  sleep  there.  The  following  morning  he  paid  me  a very 
early  visit:  I gave  him  his  breakfast;  when  he  had  eaten  heartily,  he 
left  me,  and  I saw  no  more  of  him  till  the  next  day,  when  he  came 
according  to  custom.  I saw,  as  soon  as  he  had  issued  from  his  hole, 
that  he  was  not  alone.  1 observed  a female  rat  peeping  from  it,  and 
apparently  watching  our  proceedings.  I tried  to  entice  her  out,  by 
throwing  her  bread  and  meat ; she  seemed  much  more  timid  than  the 
other,  and  for  some  time  refused  to  take  them  ; however,  at  last  she 
ventured  out  of  the  hole  by  degrees,  and  seized  what  I threw  halfway 
towards  her.  Sometimes  she  quarrelled  with  the  male,  and  when  she 
proved  either  stronger  or  more  skilful,  ran  back  to  the  hole,  carrying 
with  her  what  she  had  taken.  When  this  happened,  the  male  rat  crept 
close  up  to  me  for  consolation,  and,  to  revenge  himself  on  the  other, 
ate  what  I gave  him  too  far  from  the  hole  for  her  to  venture  to  dispute 
it  with  him,  but  always  pretending  to  exhibit  his  prize  asif  in  bravado. 
He  would  then  seat  himself  on  his  haunches,  holding  the  meat  or  bread 
between  his  fore-paws,  like  a monkey,  and  nibbling  it  with  an  nir 
of  defiance. 

One  day,  the  prideof  the  female  conquered  her  shyness.  She  sprang 
out,  and  seized  between  her  teeth  the  morsel  which  the  other  was  be- 
ginning to  munch.  Neither  would  let  go,  and  they  rolled  over  each 
other  to  the  hole,  into  which  the  female,  who  was  the  nearest  to  it, 
dragged  the  male  after  her.  This  extraordinary  spectacle  relieved,  by 
contrast,  the  monotony  of  my  ordinary  sufferings  and  recollections. 
In  the  bustle  of  the  world,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  pleasure  I 
derived  from  such  a trifling  source,  but  there  are  sensitive  minds  who 
will  readily  understand  it.  . 

When  my  dinner  was  brought  in,  I called  myr  companions:  the  male 
ran  to  me  directly;  the  female,  according  to  custom,  came  slowly  and 
timidly,  but,  at  length,  approached  close  to  me,  and  ventured  to  take 
what  I offered  her  from  my  hand.  Some  time  after,  a third  appeared, 
who  was  much  less  ceremonious  than  my  first  acquaintances.  After  Ins. 
second  visit,  he  constituted  himself  one  of  the  family',  and  made  himself 
so  perfectly  at  home  that  he  resolved  to  introduce  his  comrades.  I he 
next  day  he  came,  accompanied  by  two  others,  who,  in  the  course  of  a 
week,  brought  five  more;  and  thus,  in  less  than  a fortnight,  our  family 
circle  consisted  of  ten  large  rats  and  myself.  I gave  each  of  them  names, 
which  they'  learned  to  distinguish.  When  I called  them,  they  came  to 
eat  with  me,  from  the  dish,  or  off  the  same  plate;  but  I found  this  un- 
pleasant, and  was  soon  forced  to  find  them  a dish  for  themselves,  on 
account  of  their  slovenly  habits.  They  became  so  tame  that  they  allowed 
me  to  scratch  their  necks,  and  appeared  pleased  when  I did  so  ; but  they 
would  never  permit  me  totouch  them  on  the  back.  Sometimes  I amused 
myself  with  making  them  play,  and  joining  in  their  gambols.  Occa- 
sionally, I threw  them  apiece  of  meat  scalding  hot:  the  most  eager  ran 
to  seize  it,  burned  themselves,  cried  out,  and  left  it,  while  the  less  greedy', 
who  had  waited  patiently,  took  it  when  it  was  cold,  and  escaped  into  a 
corner,  where  they  divided  their  prize.  Sometimes.  I made  them  jump 
up,  by'  holding  a piece  of  bread  or  meat  suspended  in  the  air. 

There  was  among  them  a female  whom  I had  christened  Rapino- 
Hyrondelle,  on  account  of  her  agility  ; I took  great  pleasure  in  making 
her  jump,  and  so  confident  was  she  of  her  superiority  over  all  the  others, 
that  she  never  condescended  to  take  what  I held  up  lor  them : she  placed 
herself  in  the  attitude  of  a dog  pointing  at  game — allowed  one  of  the 
rats  to  spring  at  the  morsel  offered  to  him,  and  at  the  moment  when  he 
seized  it,  would  dart  forward  and  snatch  it  out  of  his  mouth.  It.was 
unlucky  for  him  if  she  missed  her  spring  ; for  then  she  invariably  seized 
him  by  the  neck,  with  her  teeth  as  sharp  as  needles;  the  other,  yelling 
with  pain,  would  leave  his  prey  at  the  mercy  of  Rapino-IIyrondelle,  and 
creep  into  a corner  to  cure  the  wounds  she  had  inflicted  on  him. 

With  these  jsimple  and  innocent  occupations,  I contrived,  for  two 
years,  to  divert  my  mind  from  constantly  brooding  over  ray  miseries ; 
and  now  and  then  I surprised  myself  in  a sensation  of  positive  enjoy- 
ment. A bountiful  Deity  had  no  doubt  created  this  solace  for  me  ; and 
when  I gave  my'self  up  to  it,  in  those  happy  moments,  the  world  dis- 
appeared I thought  no  longer  of  men,  and  their  barbarities,  but  as  a 
dream.  My  intellectual  horizon  was  hounded  by  the  walls  of  my 
prison  ; my’ senses,  my  reason,  and  my  imagination  were  centred  within 
that  narrow  compass.  I found  myself  in  the  midst,  of  a family  who 
loved  and  interested  me ; why  then  should  I wish  to  transport  myself  back 
into  another  hemisphere,  where  I had  met  with  nothing  but  oppressors 
and  executioners?’’ — Chambers’  Edinburgh  Journal. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Homo  puts  vs  to  the  test  by  asking  vs  to  explain  the.  nature  of  those  attributes 
of  which  beards  and  whiskers  are  the  externals.  To  explain  those  attributes 
in  reference  to  any  individual  is  more  than  we  can  do , for  there  are  exceptions 
to  every  rule ; and  some  men  have  more  and  some  less  of  the  masculine  and 
feminine  nature  in  them.  Hut  why  should  man  have  a heard  and  woman 
none?  Why  should  the  most  civilized  nations  have  the  best  beards?  By 
studying  the  question  in  universals  first,  you  come  to  particulars  at  last,  Swe- 
denborg says  the  heard  denotes  science  or  knowledge  in  externals  ,*  and  certainly 
•natural  science  has  been  studied  most  by  the  most  bearded  nations ; but  still 
most  of  till  by  those  who  shaved  the  beard.  I)  Israeli  considers  the  Cauca- 
sian breed  as  the  very  fountain  if  civilization , and  the  garden  of  beards  and, 
whiskers. 


AND  AMUSEMENT  FOR  THE  MILLION. 
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Mrs.  L.  (by  her  handwriting)  loolcs  wry  like  a man  ; but  as  she  professes  to 
be  a woman  with  a very  sulky  husband,  we  take  her  at  her  word.  Her  husband 
often  eats  his  dinner  without  saying  a single  word,  except  to  find  fault,  and 
she  wants  to  cure  him.  Now  curing  is  usually  performed  by  fumigating  or 
smoking  the  thing  to  be  cured,  causing  it  to  imbibe  a great  quantity  of 
vegetable  smoke,  which,  being  saturated  with  acid,  penetrates  the  corruptible 
substance,  and  preserves  it  from  decay.  Mrs.  L.  must  not  understand  us 
as  advising  her  to  roast  her  husband,  or  to  suffocate  him  with  nasty  coal- 
smoke,  or  nauseate  him  with  filthy  tobacco-smoke,  but  merely  to  envelope  him  in  a 
pleasant  odoriferous  antiseptic  fume,  which  will  subdue  and  quiet  the  activity 
of  the  corrupt  principle  within  him.  It  is  precisely  the  same  principle  upon 
which  bacon  is  cured. 

Emily  Alice.— Her  lover  has  merely  been  putting  her  to  the  test.  No 

gentleman  could  ash  the  advice  of  a young  lady  to  whom  he  has  paid  his 
addresses,  respecting  the  suitability  of  a match  with  another  than  herself — - 
except  for  the  purpose  of  inflicting  some  temporary  punishment,  or  trying  the 
susceptibility  of  her  feelings,  or  the  strength  of  her  affection.  If  he  was  in 
earnest,  his  feelings  must  be  coarse  ; but  toe  suspect  it  was  a cruel  joke — and 
the  jokes  of  lovers  are  not  remarkable  for  their  delicacy.  “ Love  is  strong  as 
death!  jealousy  cruel  as  the  grave." 

II,  B.  must  polish  his  verses  a little  more  in  private  before  he  thinks  of  exposing 
them  to  public  view.  He  says  he  ivrote  them  without  the  slightest  knowledge 
vf  grammar,  measure,  or  any  other  law  of  verse.  Now  only  think  of  a 
mechanic,  a shoemaker  for  instance,  making  goods  for  the  public  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  art  and  mystery  of  his  trade.  What  would  H.  B.  say  to 
him  ? 

J.  J. — “ Haveing  a taste  for,  and  being  desirous  of  becomming,  a publict 
speaker,  I want  to  know  if  you,  or  any  of  your  correspondents,  can  tell  me 
what  branches  of  knowledge  are  first  requesite  for  that  purpos,  yours  J.  J.” 
Is  this  man  a cannibal?  He  says  he  has  got  a taste  for  a public  speaker. 
What  sort  would  he  prefer — lean,  fat  or  moderate  ? There  will  be  many  in  the 
market  ere  long,  as  this  Maynooth  affair  is  likely  to  cause  a little  stir  in  the 
trade.  Many  of  the  Tories  would  be  very  glad  if  he  would  eat  Sir  Robert 
Peek  As  for  the  knowledge,  we  advise  him  not  to  learn  too  much  about  that 
which  he  means  to  speak  of.  It  puzzles  a man  sadly  when  he  knows  what 
refutes  his  own  arguments.  If  he  means  to  speak  to  the  people,  learn  people 
knowledge.  If  to  the  Tories,  learn  Tory  knowledge.  If  to  the  Whigs,  learn 
Whig  knowledge.  Cannibals  eat  tlieir  enemies  only.  As  the  King  of  Asliantec 
said  to  the  missionaries  after  his  conversion,  “ Thank  God,  I never  ale  any  of 
my  own  subjects  / 

J.  S. ; F.  J.  Mason;  Haniel. — Our  correspondents  are  thanked  for  their 
exposure  of  It.  D.  G.,  who  affixed  his  signature  to  the  lines  written  by  Thomas 
Haynes  Bayly,  published  in  “ Songs  of  the  Hamlet.''  Wc  regret  exceedingly 
the  impossibility  of  always  being  on  our  guard. 

Marianne. — Learn  to  draw  from  other  drawings  first,  not  from  Nature,  who 
will  deceive  you  as  she  always  does — see  our  leading  article — and  be  sure  to 
learn  the  simple  rules  of  perspective.  Ladies  almost  always  neglect  this,  and 
therefore,  seldom  learn  to  draw,  or  even  to  understand  drawing  ; which,  without 
perspective,  never  can  be  correctly  attained. 

15.  C.,  a hero  of  seventeen,  ivants  to  get  rid  of  bashfulness — rather  too  soon.  We 
advise  him  to  wait  a year  or  two,  or  he  will  put  elderly  people  out  of  counte- 
nance. Wc  do  not  like  to  be  bearded  by  boys  of  seventeen. 

Q. — If  people  could  change  the  complexions  of  their  faces  and  hands,  the 
colour  of  their  hair  and  eyes,  at  pleasure,  it  would  destroy  the  natural  dis- 
tinction of  character.  Let  us  cultivate  each  the  gifts  we  possess,  without 
striving  to  attain  to  those  which  Nature  has  pul  beyond  our  reach.  Why 
should  a man  with  a pate  face  concern  nimself  about  it  ? We  should  be 
sorry  to  have  a rubicund  one.  Besides,  even  the  best  face  will  not  last 
long. 

Ada  Annie. — We  do  not  keep  a Newgate  Calendar.  Why  should  Ada  ( a 
pretty  name,  with  a lady-like  handwriting)  feel  so  much  interest  about  the 

\ name  of  the  last  hero  of  Tyburn  ? Is  she  one  of  those  romantic  virgins 
who  throng  the  scaffolds  to  touch  their  soar  Is  and  styes,  their  freckles  and  their 
moles,  with  the  cohl  hand  of  the  victim?  We  hope  not.  It  is  a disagreeable 
subject,  and  we  would  require  a great  deal  of  coaxing  to  induce  us  to  make 
the  requisite  inquiries. 

‘‘April  Fools.” — Several  correspondents,  who  may  be  classed  under  this  de- 
nomination, are.  particularly  offended  with  our  correspondent  win,  in  No.  103, 
p.  812,  gives  the  reputed  origin  of  the  sobriquet  of  April  fools  ; and  one  very 
serious  gentlemen  thinks  it  was  very  wrong  in  us  to  refer  our  correspondents  to 
the  Book  of  Esther  for  the  solution  of  such  a jocular  question.  It  has  been 
the  means,  however,  of  inducing  many  a one  to  consult  his  Bible,  who  would 
not  otherwise  have  thought  of  opening  the  sacred  volume.  Nor  can  we.  suppose 
that  the  consultation  for  such  an  innocent  purpose  ever  can  be  productive  of 
any  moral  evil.  Amongst  the  number  of  reprehensions  poured  upon  our  mis- 
chievous goose-hunter,  one  applies  the  appropriate  passage  in  Ecclesiastes 
(chap.  10,  v.  2),  which  he  clenches  by  the  first  clause  of  verse  21.  Another, 
who  writes  in  anger,  says  our  correspondent  would  have  been  better  employed  in 
reading  the  13 th  chapter  of  Ecclesiastes.  So  no  more  of  this  waggery,  as  the 
month  of  May  is  come. 

G.,  Liverpool. — Cleanliness  is  the  best  and  only  remedy.  Neither  dandriff  nor 
any  other  kind  of  scurf  appears  when  the  skin  is  kept  as  it  ought  to  be.  Sponge 
the  body  with  lukewarm  or  cold  water  every  morning.  Take  advantage  of  the 
public  | baths  established  in  your  enterprising  city,  which  has  shown  an 
example  to  the  metropolis , 


Mary  Frances  writes  very  pertly,  like  a spoiled  child.  Having  a great 
antipathy  to  such  pests,  we  shall  postpone  an  answer  for  at  least  a month,  and 
then  consider  of  it. 

“A  Bird  Fancier.’’ — The  fact  is  well  known  to  every  naturalist,  that  it  is 
common  for  hen  birds,  when  kept  in  a solitary  state,  to  lay  eggs,  but  they  are 
invariably  all  bad.  If  mated,  however,  or  kept  with  other  birds,  productive 
broods  would  be  the  consequence. 


- TO  OUR  APPROVING  READERS. 

It  may  be  as  gratifying  to  many  of  our  zealous  friends  and  talented  contributors 
to  hear,  as  it  is  for  us  to  state,  that,  on  commencing  the  Third  Volume  of  our 
labours,  the  FAMILY  HERALD  has  attained  tha  great  distinction  of  being 
the  highest  in  the  circulation  of  the  English  periodicals. 

It  was  for  the  public  to  determine  whether  the  somewhat  hazardous  experiment , 
of  giving  the  largest  possible  quantity  of  wholesome  reading  at  the  lowest  price, 
should  succeed  or  not.  We  are  glad  to  announce  that  it  has  ; and  we  rejoice  to 
add,  our  example  has  stimulated  others  to  follow  a similar  course,  so  that  there 
is  every  probability  that  the  penny  press  will  ultimately  secure  public  favour, 
as  we  predicted  it  would. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  publicity  given  to  our  work,  we  are  continually 
receiving  communications  from  those  to  whom  it  was  till  then  unknown ; we 
therefore  respectfully  request  our  friends  not  to  relax  in  their  exertions  to  serve 
us,  but  continue  to  recommend  the.  Family  Herald  to  all  those  who  are  still 
unacquainted  with  it. 

We  beg  to  suggest  that  the  commencement  of  a new  volume,  is  a favourable, 
opportunity  to  encourage  our  enterprise,  by  distributing  a few  copies  of  the  early 
numbers  amongst  acquaintances.  It  is  only  by  a large  circulation  that  we  are 
enabled  to  continue  the  Family  Herald  at  its  present  price. 


FAMILY  HERALD. 


ART  AND  NATURE;  OR,  TIIE  DIFFICULTY  OF  DOING 
ANYTHING  RIGHT. 

There  is  a very  large  and  a very  important  class  of  human  actions 
which  Nature  invariably  teaches  us  to  do  wrong.  These  actions  all 
belong,  properly  speaking,  to  the  sphere  of  human  art.  Thus,  music 
and  painting  are  human  arts ; and  therefore  nature  refuses  to  teach 
them.  She  may  give  the  talent  for  learning  them  very  rapidly ; but  we 
learn  by  imitation,  and  always  go  wrong  before  we  go  right.  When  the 
young  artist  first  begins  to  draw  a landscape,  he  always  draws  it  in- 
correctly. His  lines  are  all  out  of  perspective  ; and  instead  of  having 
only  one  horizon,  his  landscape  has  many  horizons,  some  above  ground, 
and  some  below  it.  If  he  draw  a hand  or  foot,  he  is  sure  to  draw  it 
very  awkwardly,  as  well  as  very  inaccurately,  more  especially  if  ho 
attempt  to  foreshorten,  and  then  it  is  altogether  monstrous.  It  is  never 
right.  Nature  seems  to  teach  anything  but  the  right,  and  delights  in 
leading  the  hand  astray.  Set  a young  lady  down  to  the  piano  for  the 
first  time,  and  will  she  play  music  or  discord?  She  will  play  what 
Nature  teaches  her  to  play,  but  which  no  musician  in  existence  would 
deign  to  designate  by  the  name  of  music — a succession  of  notes  dis- 
cordantly arranged,  grating  to  the  ear,  and  unmeaning  to  the  soul. 
Her  own  voice  would  be  more  agreeable,  but  only  because  she  has 
acquired  some  little  experience  in  the  use  of  it  by  means  of  imitation; 
but  when  Nature  first  taught  her  to  use  her  voice,  it  was  only  a violent 
scream  of  her  infantine  discontentment,  in  which,  if  there  was  any 
music  at  all  to  the  ear  of  a parent,  it  was  merely  imaginative  music, 
indicative  of  strength  of  lungs  and  vigour  of  constitution.  Amid  the 
innumerable  and  variegated  productions  of  Nature,  she  has  held  sacred 
and  inviolable  the  province  of  human  art,  She  has  never  once  invaded 
it.  She  has  never  at  any  time  arranged  a rock  in  the  form  of  a house, 
or  a piece  of  ground  in  the  form  of  a garden,  or  cut  a block  of  marble 
in  the  form  of  a statue — a Venus  or  an  Apollo.  She  never  makes 
clothes  of  any  description,  nor  bread,  nor  blitter,  nor  any  liqueur.  She 
never  prints  a book,  nor  paints  a picture,  nor  makes  a musical  instru- 
ment, nor  plays  upon  it  when  it  is  made.  She  sacredly  and  reveren- 
tially respects  the  domains  of  human  art,  and  never  dares  even  once 
to  tresspas  upon  them,  except  under  the  sanction  of  man  and  his  special 
direction  and  controul. 

Considering  all  this,  it  is  not  at  ail  surprising  that  man,  as  an  artist, 
should  go  wrong  when  left  to  nature.  It  would  be  a wonder,  indeed,  if 
he  went  right.  It  wrould  be  an  act  of  treachery  on  the  part  of  Nature 
to  lead  him  aright.  Her  most  sacred  duty  is  to  lead  him  wrong,  until 
he  apply  to  human  art  for  counsel  and  direction. 

This  important  truth  is  not  sufficiently  understood.  It  is  the  poetical 
analogue  of  that  sublime  theological  mystery,  that  we  are  by  nature 
evil  until  the  word- — the  divine  artist,  or  logos — refashions  and  perfects 
us;  and  it  teaches  us  also  to  look  with  distrust  upon  any  vague,  unde- 
fined, and  puerile  fancy  respecting  the  superiority  of  a life  of  nature 
to  a life  of  art.  Man  cannot  live  a life  of  nature,  for  this  simple  reason, 
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that  a man  is  an  artist — because  nature  is  wrong  to  man — because 
nature  is  evil.  Man  must  cultivate  art.  He  has  the  genius  for  doing 
so;  but  in  cultivating  art  he  has  the  model  of  nature  to  follow,  and 
the  perfection  of  his  art  is  a natural  perfection,  even  as  the  perfection 
of  a statue  is  the  natural  form  or  proportion  of  the  human  figure. 
Art  that  deviates  grossly  from  nature  in  the  law  of  symmetry  and 
proportion  will  not  satisfy  man.  He  abhors  a statue  which  is  not  well 
formed,  a picture  which  is  not  well  drawn,  a combination  of  musical 
notes  which  is  not  harmonious.  His  art  is  a nature-art  or  art-nature  ; 
and  although  Nature  herself  makes  many  ugly  forms  and  features, 
many  revolting  exhibitions  of  personal  deformity,  man’s  art  is  not 
content  to  imitate  these,  hut  to  select  the  best  forms,  which  Nature  has 
produced,  or  combine  the  best  features  of  many  forms,  and  create  a 
beau  ideal  form  of  its  own — not  like  anything  which  Nature  has  ever 
made,  hut  yet  like  that  which  she  would  have  made,  had  she  combined 
the  best  features  of  her  numerous  models  into  one. 

Nature  seems  to  have  given  to  man  an  idea  of  excellence,  superior 
to  that  which  she  herself  has  produced.  We  have  an  idea  of  better 
men  and  finer  women  than  Nature  has  ever  formed.  Our  ideal  loves 
are  all  perfection.  We  never  quarrel  with  them.  We  spend  the  live- 
long day  with  them  in  Arcadian  bowers— where  there  are  neither 
chilling  draughts,  nor  drizzling  rains,  nor  cold  damps,  nor  scorching 
suns,  nor  hunger,  nor  thirst,  nor  dinners  to  cook,  nor  servants  to  scold, 
nor  money  to  quarrel  about,  nor  taxes,  nor  rates,  nor  any  natural  or 
social  evil.  This  is  beautiful.  It  is  the  creation  of  poetic  art — much 
finer  than  anything  which  Nature  has  created,  or  prosaic  art  yet 
realized.  We  aim  at  such  perfection  as  this.  We  have  got  the  idea  of 
it,  and  the  idea  alone  is  a proof  that  in  our  imaginations  we  exceed 
Nature  in  perfection,  for  we  create  in  fancy  a happier  world  than  she 
has  produced. 

Nature  in  man’s  imagination,  and  Nature  in  the  world  without,  are 
two  different  things.  The  one  is  far  better  than  the  other.  The  Nature 
of  the  world  is  without  evil,  as  religion  says  it  is.  It  is  vain  to  contra- 
dict this,  and  say  that  it  is  not.  Everything  runs  to  evil  naturally.  If 
you  leave  your  home  for  a month  or  two  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
Nature,  you  will  find  everything  worse  when  you  return,  if  not  really 
spoiled.  Nature  will  rust  and  corrupt  your  goods — it  will  cover  your 
garden  with  weeds.  It  will  make  your  once  happy  home  desolate  and 
cheerless.  Your  heart  will  sink  within  you  when  , you  see  it  again. 
Say  not,  therefore,  that  you  love  Nature,  for  all  this  was  Nature’s 
doings,  and  you  love  it  not.  You  love  Art  much  better;  and  you 
never  feel  comfortable  in  your  half-ruined  home  till  you  have  clothed 
it  with  that  proportion  of  artistic  beauty,  without  which  Nature  her- 
self never  can  look  dear  and  delightful  to  man’s  feelings.  The  uncul- 
tivated forests,  the  stupendous  mountains  and  cataracts,  the  vast  and 
boundless  ocean,  the  dark  blue  heavens  and  twinkling  stars,  and 
clusters  of  stars,  may  subdue  the  soul  with  the  solemnity  of  the 
impressions  which  they  ever  make  upon  the  contemplative  mind.  But 
these  are  not  home  scenes,  like  the  garden  and  the  parlour — they  are 
the  domains  of  the  wild  and  merciless  Nature,  in  which  we  should  soon 
he  swallowed  up  by  the  overpowering  elements,  if  left  alone  without 
the  shelter  of  Art — the  ark  that  swims  and  preserves  us  in  safety  on 
the  vast  flood  of  desolation. 

In  no  circumstances  whatever  can  man  he  comfortable  without  Art. 
The  butterfly  is  independent  of  Art,  though  it  is  only  in  sunshine 
that  it  can  he  happy.  The  beasts  of  the  field  can  roam  about  day  by 
day,  and  couch  by  night  on  the  cold  earth,  without  danger  to  health, 
or  sense  of  misfortune.  But  man  is  miserable  and  speedily  lost  so 
soon  as  he  removes  from  the  precincts  of  human  art.  Without  his 
shoes,  without  his  clothes,  without  his  dog  and  his  gun,  without  an 
inn  or  cottage  to  shelter  him  by  night — Nature  is  worse  than  a step- 
mother to  him — he  cannot  love  her,  she  is  a desolate  and  a howling 
wilderness.  He  is  not  a child  of  Nature  like  the  hare.  She  does  not 
provide  him  a banquet  and  a bed  upon  every  little  knoll,  eveiy  green 
spot  of  earth.  She  persecutes  him  to  death  if  Tie  do  not  return  to  that 
sphere  of  art  to  which  he  belongs,  and  out  of  which  she  will  show  him 
no  mercy,  but  be  unto  him  a demon  of  despair,  and  of  hopeless 
perdition. 

These  may  he  called  geographical  or  landscape  illustrations  of  the 
subject  of  Nature  and  Art;  but  the  moral  view  of  the  subject  is 
perfectly  analogous.  Even  the  social  world,  the  populous  city,  is  a 
wilderness  to  the  man  who  leaves  his  home  without  that  important  key 
to  the  homes  of  other  men,  with  which  the  rich  man  may  be  said  to 
make  the  civilized  world  his  home.  Without  this  a man  appears  to  be 
a nuisance  in  society;  he  is  persecuted  by  the  world  as  the  lorn 
traveller  is  persecuted  bjr  the  mereiless:  elements  of  Nature.  A man 
without  money  is  a man  in  a desert.  Such  a man  cannot  do  anything 
right  but  go  home  and  die  ; and  then  the  magistrates  and  poor  -law 
authorities  will  be  wrong,  and  the  journalists  will  not  fail  to  tell 
them  of  it. 

But  even  the  man  with  abundance  of  money  discovers,  by  sad  ex- 
perience, that  around  him,  also,  there  is  a wild  wilderness  of  Nature 
into  which  he  cannot  penetrate.  If  lie  be  a lover,  he  is  chained  to 
his  mistress.  The  whole  sex  then,  with  one  solitary  exception,  become 
a wilderness  to  him  ; he  must  not  walk  with  them,  he  must  not  dance 
with  them,  he  must  not  be  cheerful  and  happy  with  them,  he  must  not 
visit  them,  nor  compliment  them,  nor  praise  them,  nor  smile  upon 
them;  for,  if  he  be  observed  by  his  mistress  showing  any  favour 


whatsoever,  even  to  a child,  that  seems  to  imply  that  he  has  for  a 
moment  forgotten  to  think  of  her,  it  is  a crime  that  must  be  punished 
with  a smart  infliction.  If  he  be  a married  man,  he  must  not  he  seen 
walking  with  any  other  wife  but  his  own;  he  must  not  give  his  arm  to 
another  man’s  wife,  nor  be  seen  to  ride  in  a carriage  with  her,  nor  go 
to  a place  of  public  amusement  with  her,  nor  show  her  any  civility 
whatsoever  but  that  of  merely  bowing  respectfully  to  her  as  she  passes, 
or  inviting  her  to  dine  with  his  own  wife,  or  go  with  him  and  his  wife 
to  the  play.  If  lie  be  an  unmarried  man,  he  is  equally  unfortunate  ; 
he  cannot  walk  arm-in-arm  with  another  man’s  wife,  for  people  will 
talk  of  him  and  her,  he  cannot  show  any  particular  courtesy  or  civility 
to  an  unmarried  woman,  without  being  suspected  of  meaning  something, 
and  without  being  reproached  for  giving  encouragement  to  expecta- 
tions which  he  had  no  intention  of  realizing.  If  he  is  free  in  his 
manners,  he  is  suspected  of  immorality  ; and  if  not  free  in  his  manners, 
he  is  called  dull  and  unsocial.  If  he  is  less  reserved  to  married  than  to 
unmarried  ladies,  it  is  ascribed  to  bad  motives ; and  if  he  is  very  kind 
to  unmarried  ladies,  he  is  told  by  some  gossip  to  take  care  what  he  is 
about,  and  that  his  meaning  may  not  be  mistaken.  He  is  thus  persecuted 
out  of  civility  at  last,  as  the  man  in  the  wilderness  is  persecuted  to  death . 

Now,  all  this  evil  is  occasioned  by  the  antagonism  of  Art  and 
Nature.  Nature  prompts  us  to  express  our  feelings  whenever  we  ex- 
perience them — to  show  kindness  when  we  feel  kindness,  and  tenderness 
when  we  feel  tenderness.  Art  says,  “This  will  destroy  the  social 
fabric  which  I have  invented.  I will  not  permit  this.’’  The  tendency 
of  Nature  is  to  destroy  the  creations  of  Art.  There  is  an  incessant 
persecution  of  Art  kept  up  by  Nature  throughout  her  wide  dominions. 
She  delights  in  destroying  all  artistic  creations.  She  is  never  pleased 
with  a building  until  she  has  made  a ruin  of  it;  then  she  seems  to 
luxuriate  over  it,  carpets  it  with  grass,  covers  it  over  with  moss  and 
ivy,  and  protects  it  with  the  gloomy  fears  of  superstition  and  solitude. 
So,  in  like  manner,  does  she  delight  to  break  down  the  artificial 
Relationships  of  life,  to  break  the  bonds  of  marriage,  to  terminate  the 
constancy  of  lovers.  An  everlasting  war  is  kept  up  in  society  by  these 
principles  of  Art  and  Nature,  one  striving  to  preserve,  and  the  other 
to  destroy;  and  each  so  powerful,  and  withal  so  imperative,  that  man’s 
greatest  wisdom  seems  to  consist  in  the  most  satisfactory  reconciliation 
of  the  two.  Nature  without  Art  would  make  us  brute  beasts,  so  very 
rude,  irrational,  and  inconsiderate  are  her  passions.  Art  without 
Nature  would  give  us  cold  forms  without  feelings,  heads  without 
hearts,  and  weddings  without  affections.  Art  is  not  beautiful  without 
Nature,  and  Nature  is  base  and  degenerate  without  Art. 

Art  and  Nature  are  evidently  at  war  within  us  and  around  us.  Art 
makes  laws  and  Nature  rebels  against  them.  And  Nature  has  des- 
troyed many  gross  and  iniquitous  laws  which  Art  has  enacted,  as  Art, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  corrected  many  vices  of  Nature,  and  is  ever 
aiming  at  the  correction  of  more.  It  was  the  vices  of  Nature  which 
gave  Art  its  being.  Man  would  never  have  been  an  artist  if  he  had 
not  found  something  defective  in  Nature.  Nature,  therefore,  is  evil, 
and  they  are  both  actively  engaged  in  correcting  each  other;  they  are 
quarrelling,  like  man  and  wife,  about  the  universal  housekeeping,  and 
sometimes  one  is  right,  and  sometimes  the  other ; but  still  they  con- 
tinue to  live  together  amid  everlasting  bickering,  hating,  and  loving, 
and  curtain  lecturing. 

This  universal  destiny  of  society  regulates  all  our  particular  destinies. 
We  are  involved  in  the  strife : the  two  principles  contend  in  every  one 
of  us,  and  make  us  always  in  error  whatsoever  we  do.  We  are  sure  to 
be  giving  offence  either  to  Art  or  Nature.  If  Nature  prompts  you  to 
give  money  to  a beggar,  Art  will  tell  you  that  you  are  encouraging 
beggary;  if  Nature  prompts  you  to  show  kindness  to  a woman,  Art 
will  tell  you  that  your  intentions  may  be  mistaken; — if  you  join  a 
religious  sect,  you  will  find  an  excuse  from  Nature  or  Art,  according 
to  the  nature  of  worship  it  performs  ; if  you  attach  yourself  to  a 
political  party,  the  same  result  will  follow.  You  are  sure  to  find  your 
own  justification  in  part  from  one  principle  or  other,  for  they  are 
opposite  principles  always,  if  not  always  antagonist.  If  you  are 
wronged,  Nature  will  prompt  you  to  take  suriimary  vengeance ; Art 
will  persuade  you  to  adopt  more  prudent  and  artificial  means.  If  you 
are  delighted,  Nature  will  tell  you  to  show  your  satisfaction;  Art  will 
advise  you  rather  to  conceal  it  as  childish  and  puerile.  If  you  are 
poor,  Nature  will  tell  you  to  be  humble  and  submissive  ; Art  will  tell 
you  to  make  pretensions  to  wealth,  and  to  act  with  affected  pride  and 
independence  ; and  whichever  advice  you  follow,  or  follow  in  part,  is 
sure  to  be  wrong  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  view  your  conduct  from  the 
opposite  point  of  view  that  you  yourself  have  chosen.  The  individual 
must  be  wrong.  The  universal  alone  is  right ; but  this  is  beyond  the 
practical  sphere  of  man  ; it  is  the  sphere  of  divinity,  in  which  man 
cannot  act,  but  which  we  may  inwardly  contemplate  in  repose  of  mind 
and  fulness  of  heart.  There  is  this  consolation,  however,  to  every 
erring  man— that  though  he  may  commit  an  error  of  the  head  in 
calculating  the  consequences  of  his  own  conduct,  even  the  errors  of 
man  are  providentially  right  in  the  great  machinery  of  society,  whilst 
the  conscience  is  the  test  of  individual  rectitude. 


Riches. — The  greatest  pleasure  of  life  is  love;  the  greatest  treasure, 
contentment ; the  greatest  possession,  health ; the  greatest  ease  is  sleep ; 
and  the  best  medicine,  a true  friend. 
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HOME. 

Oh,  Home  ! compared  with  thee,  the  pride  of  life, 

The  smiles  of  power,  the  trappings  of  the  great 
Are  poor.  Within  thy  narrow  circle  dwells 
More  true  content  than  in  the  world  beside  ; 

Thy  simple  joys,  the  sweetest  joys  in  life — 

Wealth  cannot  purchase,  nor  can  power  command. 

How  wayward  is  the  taste  of  man  ! he  flies 
Far  distant  from  his  objects  of  delight; 

His  fancy  roams  abroad  for  scenes  of  bliss. 

Possest  with  whims  of  Ocean’s  wide  expanse, 

Of  lakes  and  Alpine  grandeur,  he  neglects 
The  comforts  and  the  beauties  of  his  home. 

Oh,  were  he  doom’d  for  one  short  year  to  dwell 
Amidst  the  storms,  that  shake  the  hoary  top 
Of  Snowden ; could  he  feel  the  cutting  blasts 
Fresh  from  eternal  frosts,  and  every  day 
Re  drench’d  in  rains  that  never  ceasing  fall 
In  mountain  situations — he  would  long 
To  reassume  his  station  on  the  plain, 

And  own  it  was  a paradise  he  left. 

Lo,  to  thy  peaceful  scenes  do  I return, 

My  home  ! and  hail  thee  with  a joy  sincere  ; 

Each  well-known  object  meets  my  earnest  gaze, 

And  whispers  to  my  heart — the  bliss  of  home.  V. 


FAMILY  MATTERS. 


An  eastern  caliph  being  sorely  afflicted  with  ennui , was  advised  that 
an  exchange  of  shirts  with  a man  that  was  perfectly  happy  would  cure 
him.  After  a long  search  he  discovered  such  a person,  but  was  in- 
formed that  the  happy  fellow  had  no  shirt  ! 

Where  there  is  a strong  determination  to  attain  an  object,  it  is  gene- 
rally sufficient.  We  mistake  in  supposing  that  there  is  only  one  way 
of  doing  a thing,  namely,  that  in  which  it  is  commonly  done.  When- 
ever we  have  to  prove  it,  we  find  how  rich  in  resources  is  necessity  ; 
and  seldom  it  is,  that  in  the  absence  of  the  ordinary  instrument  she 
has  not  some  new  invention  to  supply  its  place.  This  is  a truth  which 
studious  poverty  has  often  had  experience  of,  and  been  all  the  better 
for  experiencing  ; for  difficulties  so  encountered  and  subdued  not  only 
whet  ingenuity,  hut  strengthen  a man’s  whole  intellectual  and  moral 
character,  and  fit  him  for  struggles  and  achievements  in  after  life,  from 
which  other  spirits  less  hardily  trained  turn  away  in  despair. 

Success  in  Conversation. — The  art  of  conversation  consists  of  the 
the  exercise  of  two  fine  qualities.  You  must  originate,  and  you  must 
sympathize  ; you  must  possess  at  the  same  time  the  habit  of  commu- 
nicating and  listening.  The  union  is  rare  but  irresistible. 

Advice  to  Parents. — My  father  liked  to  have,  as  often  as  he  could, 
some  sensible  friend  or  neighbour  to  converse  with  him,  and  always 
took  care  to  start  some  ingenious  topic  of  discourse  which  might  tend  to 
improve  the  minds  of  his  children.  By  this  means  he  turned  our  atten- 
tion to  what  was  just  and  prudent  in  the  conduct  of  life,  and  little  or 
no  notice  was  ever  taken  of  what  related  to  the  victuals  on  the  table; 
so  that  I was  brought  up  in  such  a perfect  inattention  to  those  matters 
as  to  be  quite  indifferent  what  kind  of  food  was  set  before  me.  In  after 
life  this  has  been  a great  convenience  to  me  ; for  my  companions  are 
often  very  unhappy  for  want  of  a suitable  gratification  of  their  more 
delicate  tastes  and  appetites. — Franklin. 

The  Jews. — The  Englishman’s  fireside  is  proverbial  for  domestic 
happiness — “ the  only  bliss  of  Paradise  that  has  survived  the  fall ; ’’  but 
of  all  firesides,  the  Jew’s  fireside,  as  relates  to  their  affections,  is  the 
most  abundant  in  good  feeling.  I have  observed  this  in  all  families, 
from  the  most  opulent  to  the  most  indigent.  Let  Christians,  instead  of 
yielding  to  the  spirit  of  intolerance,  seek  the  fireside  of  a Jewish  family. 
They  will  find  in  many  houses,  two  or  three  generations,  the  young 
dutifully  waiting  upon  the  old  and  infirm,  with  a love  and  respect  never 
to  be  excelled,  and  seldom  to  be  equalled  by  the  members  of  any  reli- 
gion. Parent  and  child,  husband  and  wife,  knitted  together  in  one 
sweet  bond  of  union.  That  love  which  made  victory  bitter  to  David, 
while  he  mourned  Absalom,  and  which  smote  Jephtha  to  the  dust  while 
he  wept  for  his  daughter,  that  love  still  warms  the  hearts  of  his  de- 
scendants; and  the  Jew,  who  is  not  allowed  to  have  power,  or  place,  or 
country,  has  a home  which  his  oppressors  may  envy,  where  the  Al- 
mighty is  with  him,  and  his  children  are  about  him. — Basil  Montague 

Spring  Physic. — A correspondent  sends  us  the  following,  which  has 
been  submitted  for  approval  to  a competent  person. — Take  of  Cloves 
one  drachm ; of  Sarsaparilla  Root  sliced,  and  Sassafras  shavings,  each 
two  oz. ; boiling  water,  three  pints.  Let  them  simmer  several  hours, 
so  as  to  have  two  pints  remaining  when  strained  ; add  to  which,  pow- 
dered Rochelle  Salts  two  oz. ; Cream  of  Tartar  two  oz.  A wine  glass- 
ful to  be  taken  in  the  morning  before  breakfast,  and  repeated  between 
meals  two  or  three  times  a day,  according  to  its  action  on  the  system, 
and  continue  it  for  a week  or  ten  days  as  may  be  required.  This  pre- 
paration may  be  made  without  the  cloves,  which  are  added  merely  for 


the  purpose  of  preventing  the  mixture  from  decomposing  in  three  or 
four  days. 

Aconite  in  Cases  of  Gout. — A gouty  person,  entirely  deprived  of 
the  use  of  the  extremities,  and  who  had  unsuccessfully  used  many  re- 
medies, was  perfectly  cured,  in  the  space  of  three  weeks,  by  using  the 
extract  of  aconite.  Fie  took  doses  of  it,  which  were  daily  increased 
from  one  grain  to  twenty-three;  and  in  all,  five  drachms  nine  giains. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  he  walked,  and  had  neither,  fever,  pain,  nor 
swelling.  M.  Gaurin  has  seen  good  effects  produced  in  cases  of  gout, 
by  the  extract  of  aconite,  of  which  he  gives,  at  first,  but  half  a grain, 
and  gradually  increases  the  dose  according  to  the  symptoms,  going 
even  as  far  as  three  or  four  grains  every  three  or  four  hours.  He  suc- 
cessfully joins  camphor  to  the  aconite,  when  the  pulse  is  weak,  and  the 
watery  excretions  pale.  Van  Swieteii  saw  a woman  of  forty  years  of 
age,  who  for  a year,  suffered  extremely  in  the  fingers  and  great  toes,  in 
which  she  had  very  hard  and  large  chalk  stones,  of  which  she  was 
wonderfully  relieved  by  the  extract  of  aconite,  at  the  end  of  four  days, 
and  cured  in  three  months,  without  evacuations  of  any  kind.  I have, 
also,  frequently  seen  very  obstinate  gouty  diseases  dispersed  by  aconite, 
without  perspiration  or  other  sensible  evacuation  being  produced, 
which  likewise  proves  the  anti-gouty  specific  of  this  remedy. — Uarthaze, 
Annales  de  Therapeutique. 

Rhubarb  Jam. — To  make  this  cheap  and  good  preserve  for  families, 
take  any  quantity  of  rhubarb,  and  peel  off'  the  thin  outside  skin  from 
each  stalk.  There  is  no  necessity  for  taking  off  any  of  the  stalk  with 
the  skin,  which  many  persons  do,  because  it  peels  off  in  strings,  imagin- 
ing they'  will  not  dress.  The  whole  stalk  may  be  separated  in  this 
manner.  These  when  boiled  are  quite  tender,  and  so  are  the  large 
fibres  or  branches  of  the  stalk  which  run  up  the  leaf.  In  [fact,  the 
whole  of  the  stalk  may  be  reduced  to  a pulp.  Cut  the  stalks  into 
pieces  about  half  an  inch  long,  and  put  them  into  a broad  tin  or  cop- 
per pan,  with  sufficient  water  for  the  pieces  to  just  float.  Set  the  pan 
on  the  fire,  and  boil  till  the  whole  is  reduced  to  a pulp,  stirring  it  well 
from  the  bottom  with  a long  wooden  spoon  or  spatula.  When  reduced 
to  a pulp  take  the  pan  from  the  fire,  and  pass  it  through  a cullender, 
coarse  hair,  or  a wire  sieve,  into  a pan  which  should  be  placed  under- 
neath to  receive  the  pulp,  as  it.  comes  through.  To  each  pint  of  this 
itilp  add  from  three  quarters  of  a pound  to  a pound  of  sugar,  either 
oaf  or  moist.  If  colour  and  flavour  is  an  object,  use  loaf.  Put  the 
pulp  and  sugar  together  into  the  preserving  pan,  place  it  on  the  fire, 
and  1st  it  boil  for  about  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour,  according  to 
the  briskness  of  the  fire,  keeping  it  well  stirred  from  the  bottom  of  the 
pan.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time,  or  before,  try  it  by  dropping  a 
little  of  it  in  drops  on  a cold  plate,  which  put  in  the  draught  of  the 
door  or  window  for  two  or  three  minutes  to  get  cold,  and  if  it  does  not 
spread  when  dropped  on  the  plate,  and  has  the  consistence  of  a jelly 
when  moved  with  the  finger,  it  is  boiled  enough,  if  not,  boil  it  until  it 
will  do  so.  Then  take  it  from1  the  fire,  and  put  into  pots  or  jars.  As 
soon  as  the  jam  is  cold  cut  pieces  of  writing  paper  to  the  size  of  the 
pots,  dip  them  in  some  sweet  salad  oil  or  brandy,  and  put  one  on  the 
top  of  each  jar.  Tie  over  the  mouth  of  each  jar  with  paper  or  wetted 
bladder.  If  this  jam  is  well  and  carefully  made  few  persons  would 
know  it  from  greengage  jam,  and  I have  frequently  known  it  to  be  sold 
as  such.  A person  of  nice  palate  may  distinguish  the  difference  in  the 
taste. 

ANSWERS  TO  INQUIRIES. 

To  Renovate  Morocco  Shoes. — Clean  sponge  dipped  in  warm 
milk,  pass  over  the  shoe,  and  then  polish  with  a piece  of  new  flannel; 
it  will  not  only  clean  them,  but  restore  them  to  their  former  brilliancy. 
— Selina. 

To  Wash  Shetland  Shawls, — Make  up  a thin  lather  of  boiled 
soap  and  water ; plunge  the  shawl  in  this,  and  gently  strip  it  through 
the  hand;  it  must  never  be  rubbed  or  wrung  ; when  clean,  rinse  through 
water  without  any  soap,  hang  it  up  for  about  a minute,  shake  it  gently 
by  each  side  alternately,  pin  it  out  on  a sheet  exactly  square,  and  if  the 
shawl  be  of  a fine  thin  texture,  it  should  be  lightly  sewed  down  to  the 
sheet  by  the  top  of  the  fringe,  to  prevent  it  running  up,  then  go  over 
the  whole  fringe,  drawing  each  thread  separate,  and  laying  it  straight 
out.  If  these  directions  are  carefully  attended  to,  the  shawls  may  be 
washed  many  times,  and  each  time  appear  as  good  as  new.  They 
should  never  be  put  into  the  hands  of  any  but  those  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  wash  lace. — Thornley.  Selina  gives  nearly  the  same  di- 
rections, excepting  she  says,  use  warm  suds,  and  rinse  in  cold  spring- 
water,  having  previously  thrown  into  it  a handful  of  common  salt,  and 
be  sure  to  stretch  the  shawl  as  much  in  shape  as  you  can. 

INQUIRIES. 

D.  E.  P.  would  be  glad  to  have  clear  directions  as  to  the  best  me- 
thod of  applying  creta  levis  or  Grecian  chalks,  in  landscapes,  and 
whether  the  paper  requires  any  particular  preparation  previous  to  com- 
mencing? 

The  best  method  for  cleaning  and  keeping  the  polish  on  enamelled 
leather  boots  or  shoes. — J.  V.  IF. 

What  is  the  best  preparation  for  painting  upon  silk  for  banners,  flags, 
&c.  ? And  what  is  the  best  vehicle  to  use  to  prevent  cracking  ? — Mitre. 
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12  FAMILY  HERALD— USEFUL  INFORMATION 


NANNY. 

There's  mony  a fWr  beside  the  rose. 

An’  sweets  beside  the  honey  ; 

But  laws  maun  change  ere  life  disclose 
A fiow'r  or  sweet  like  Nanny. 

Her  e’e  is  like  the  summer  sun 
When  clouds  cannot  conceal  it ; 

Ye’re  blind  if  it  ye  look  upon, 

Oh  ! mad  if  e’er  ye  feel- it. 

I’ve  mony  bonny  lasses  seen, 

Baith  blythesome,  kind,  an’  canny; 

But  oh  1 the  day  has  never  been, 

I’ve  seen  anither  Nanny  ; 

She’s  like  the  mavis  in  her  sang, 

Amang  the  breakans  bloomin’ ; 

Her  lips  ope  for  an  angel’s  tongue,— 

But  kiss  her,  oh  ! she’s  woman.  A.  Hume. 


MRS.  CAUDLE’S  CURTAIN  LECTURES. 

MRS.CAUhLE  JIAS  BEEN  TO  SEE  HER  DEAR  MOTHER.  CAUDLE,  ON  THE 
“joyful  OCCASION,”  HAS  GIVEN  A PARTY,  AND  ISSUED  THE  ANNEXED 
CARD  OF  INVITATION. - 

Mr.  Caudle’s  compliments  to  Mr.  Prettyman,  find  expects  to  have  the 
honour  of  his  company  on  this  joyful  occasion  at  half-past  eight  o clock. 
f The  card  is  given  by  our  facetious  contemporary  Punch  in  his  hap- 
iest  style  of  illustration.  To  the  emblematic  broom  are  attached  a 
ottle,  glass,  and  pipes,  with  which  is  enwined  a garland  bearing  the 
inscription : — 

When  tlic  cat's  away 
The  mice  will  play. 

The  whole  surmounted  by  a flowing  bowl.] 

“ It  is  hard,  I think,  Mr.  Caudle,  that  I can’t  leave  home  for  a day 
or  two,  but  the  house  must  be  turned  into  a tavern  ! — a pothouse  ! es, 

I thought  you  were  very  anxious  that  I should  go;  I thought  you 
wanted  to  get  rid  of  me  for  something,  or  you  would  not  have  insisted 
on  my  staying  at  dear  mother’s  all  night.  You  were  afraid  I should 
get  cold  coming  home,  were  you?  Oh,  yes,  you  can  be  very  ten- 
der, you  can,  Mr.  Caudle,  when  it  suits  your  own  purpose.  Yes  ! and 
the  world  thinks  what  a good  husband  you  are  ! I only  wish  the 
world  knew  you  as  well  as  I do,  that’s  all ; but  it  shall,  some  day,  I m 
determined. 

I’m  sure  the  house  will  not  be  sweet  for  a month.  All  the  curtains 
arc  poisoned  with  smoke ; and  what’s  more,  with  the  filthiest  smoke  I 
ever  knew.  Take,  'em  down  then  ? Yes,  it’s  all  very  well  for  you  to  say, 
take  ’em  down;  but  they  were  only  cleaned  and  put  up  a month  ago  ; 
but  a careful  wife’s  lost  upon  you,  Mr.  Caudle.  ^ on  ought  to  have 
married  somebody  who’ll  have  let  your  house  go  to  wreck  and  ruin,  as 
I will  for  the  future.  People  who  don’t  care  for  their  families  are  better 
thought  of  than  those  who  do  ; I’ve  long  found  out  that. 

“ And  what  a condition  the  carpet’s  in!  They’ve  taken  five  pounds 
out  of  it,  if  a farthing,  with  their  filthy  boots,  and  I don’t  know  what 
besides.  And  then  the  smoke  in  the  hearth-rug,  and  a large  cinder- 
hole  burnt  in  it  ! I never  saw  such  a house  in  my  life  ! If  you  wanted 
to  have  a few  friends,  why  couldn’t  you  invite  em  when  your  wife’s  at 
home,  like  any  other  man?  not  have  ’em  sneaking  in,  like  a set  of 
housebreakers,  directly  a woman  turns  her  back.  They  must  be  pretty 
gentlemen,  they  must ; mean  fellows,  that  are  afraid  to  face  a woman ! 
Ha!  and  you  all  call  yourselves  lords  of  the  creation!  1 should  only 
like  to  see  what  would  become  of  the  creation,  it  you  were  left  to  your- 
selves ! A pretty  pickle  creation  would  be  in  very  soon  ! 

‘‘You  must  all  have  been  in  a nice  condition!  What  do  you  say  ? 
You  took  nothing  ? Took  nothing,  did’nt  you?  I’m  sure  there  s such  a 
regiment  of  empty  bottles,  I hav’nt  had  the  heart  to  count  ’em.  And 
punch,  too  ! you  must  have  punch  ! There’s  a hundred  half- lemons  in 
the  kitchen,  if  there’s  one  : for  Susan,  like  a good  girl,  kept  ’em  to  show 
’em  me.  No,  sir;  Susan  shan’t  leave  the  house  ! What  do  you  say  ? She 
has  no  right  to  tell  tales,  and  you  will  he  master  in  your  own  house  ? Will 
you  ? If  you  don’t  alter,  Mr.  Caudle,  you’ll  soon  have  no  house  to  be 
master  of.  A whole  loaf  of  sugar  did  1 leave  in  the  cupboard,  and  now 
there  is'nt  as  much  as  will  fill  a tea-cup.  Do  you  suppose  L’m  to  find 
sugar  for  punch  for  fifty  men  ? What  do  you  say?  There  was  nt  fifty  ? 
That’s  no  matter;  the  more  shame  for  ’em,  sir.  I’m  sure  they  drank 
enough  for  fifty.  Do  you  suppose  I’m  to  find  sugar  for  all  the  world 
out  of  my  housekeeping  money  ? You  don  t ask  me?  Don’t  you  ask  me? 
You  do  ; you  knour  you  do  : for  if  I only  want  a shilling  extra,  the  house 
is  in  a blaze.  And  yet  a whole  loaf  of  sugar  can  be  thrown  away  upon 

No,  I won't  let  you  go  to  sleep.  If  you’d  got  to  bed  at  a proper 

hour  last  night,  you  wouldn’t  have  been  so  sleepy  now.  You  can  sit 
up  half  the  night  with  a pack  of  people  who  don’t  care  for  you,  and 
your  poor  wife  can’t  get  in  a word  ! 

“ Anil  there’s  that  China  jmage  that  I had  when  I was  married — I 
wouldn’t  have  taken  any  sum  of  money  for  it,  and  you  know  it — and 
how  do  I find  it?  With  its  precious  head  knocked  oil!  And  what  was 
more  mean,  more  contemptible  than  all  besides,  it  was  put  on  again,  as 


if  nothing  had  happened.  You  knew  nothing  about  it?  Now,  how  can 
you  lie  there,  in  your  Christian  bed,  Caudle,  and  say  that  ? You  know' 
that  that  fellow,  Prettyman,  knocked  off  the  head  with  the  poker  ? You 
know  that  he  did.  And  you  hadn’t  the  feeling, — yes,  I will  say  it, — 
you  hadn’t  the  feeling  to  protect  what  you  knew  was  precious  to  me. 
Oh,  no,  if  the  [truth  was  known,  you  were  very  glad  to  see  it  broken 
for  that  very  reason. 

“ Every  way  I've  been  insulted.  I should  like  to  know  who  it  was 
who  corked  whiskers  on  my  dear  aunt’s  picture  ? Oh  ! you’re  laughing, 
are  you?  You're  not  laughing?  Don’t  tell  me  that.  I should  like  to 
know  what  shakes  the  bed,  then,  if  you're  not  laughing  ? Yes,  corked 
whiskers  on  her  dear  face, — 'and  she  was  a good  soul  to  you,  Caudle, 
and  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself  to  see  her  ill-used.  Oh,  you 
may  laugh  ! It’s  very  easy  to  laugh  ! I only  wish  you  had  a little  feel- 
ing, like  other  people,  that’s  all. 

“Then  there’s  my  china  mug — the  mug  I had  before  I was  married 
— when  I was  a happy  creature.  I should  like  to  know  who  knocked 
the  spout  off  that  mug?  Don’t  tell  me  it  was  cracked  before — it’s  no 
such  thing,  Caudle;  there  wasn’t  a flaw  in  it — and  now,  I could  have 
cried  when  I saw  it.  Don’t  tell  me  it  wasn’t  worth  twopence.  How  do 
you  know?  You  never  buy  mugs.  But  that’s  like  men;  they  think 
nothing  in  a house  costs  anything. 

“ There’s  four  glasses  broke,  and  nine  cracked.  At  least,  that’s  all 
I’ve  found  out  at  present;  hut  I dare  say  I shall  discover  a dozen  to- 
morrow. 

“And  I should  like  to  know  where  the1  Cotton  umbrella’s  gone  to — 
and  I should  like  to  know  who  broke  the  hell-pull — and  perhaps  you 
don’t  know  there’s  a leg  off  a chair,— and  perhaps — ’’ 

“ Here,”  says  Caudle,  “ Morpheus  came  to  my  aid,  and  I slept;  nay, 
1 think  I snored.’’ 


FASHIONS  FOR  MAY. 

(From  Berger’s  Ladies'  Gazette  of  Fashion. 

May,  that  loveliest  of  all  months,  has  brought  us  more  than  the  usual 
variety  of  summer  fashions. 

The  foulards  de  Chine,  quadrilled  in  large  stripes,  in  the  ribbon  style,  are 
very  much  in  vogue  in  neglige.  The  foulards,  of  a chain  pattern,  are  also 
much  admired,  as  are  the  blazonries,  in  four  different  shades  of  green.  Fall 
colours  are  this  season  predominant  in  the  new  silks  both  for  neglige  and 
half-dress,  though  light  hues  are  still  employed,  though  less  generally. 
Green,  shot  with  black,  is  a favourite  mixture,  particularly  for  taffetas. 
Mousselines  Cashmire,  mousselines  de  soie,  and  bareges  are  all  of  new  and  ex- 
tremely pretty  patterns. 

Chapeaux. — Among  the  most  fashionable  of  the  new  fancy  materials  we 
may  cite  the  passementerie  guipure,  the  sparseries  de  Venise,  and  a greater 
variety  of  fancy  straw  than  we  ever  remember  to  have  seen  before.  These 
novel  materials  have  not,  however,  displaced  the  old  favourites,  as  we  may 
call  rice  straw,  Italian  straw,  crape,  tulle,  and  silks  of  different  kinds.  Some 
chapeaux  of  Italian  straw  have  recently  appeared,  intended  for  the  country 
or  the  watering-places.  The  crowns  are  low,  and  the  brims  large  and  flat, 
but  not  so  deep  at  the  sides  as  before  and  behind.  They  arc  variously 
trimmed.  Nothing  can  be  prettier  for  half-dress  than  the  new  crape  capotes, 
covered  with  tulle,  floating  over  it,  like  a veil  of  air.  We  may  cite  also,  as 
particularly  fashionable  capotes,  of  white  tulle  bordlionnee.  Some  very  pretty 
demi-toilette  chapeaux,  are  composed  of  alternate  bands  of  ribbon  and  lace. 
Although  flowers  are  in  a decided  majority  for  chapeaux,  feathers  are  also 
employed,  particularly  shaded  ones. 

Dress. — We  do  not  perceive  any  change  in  the  forms  of  pegoniers.  A 
morning  cap  is  indispensable  for  a married  lady,  however  young  she  may 
be ; they  are  generally  of  Brussels  net,  or  organdy,  trimmed  with  lace. 
A pretty  and  very  expensive  style  of  cap,  adopted  by  many  ladies,  is  com- 
posed of  cambric,  embroidered  and  trimmed  with  three  rows  of  narrow 
Valencienes  lace,  laid  on  with  very  little  fulness  between  each  row  of  em- 
broidery. The  brides  are  cambric,  edged  with  Valenciennes ; there  is  no 
ribbon  employed.  Black  velvet  spencers  are  still  seen  with  muslin  robes  in 
half-dress,  hut  their  vogue  is  not  likely  to  continue  much  longer. 

Robes. — As  yet  there  is  very  little  change  in  the  form  of  robes.  Pe- 
lisse robes  are  in  all  their  vogue.  Silks  are  still  predominant,  but  muslin 
and  tarlatane  are  beginning  to  be  a good  deal  adopted.  Plain  muslin 
pelisse  robes  are  always  lined  with  silk,  and  have  the  corsage  and  front  of 
the  skirt  richly  embroidered.  Pointed  corsages  are  going  out.  Half-high 
corsages  are  as  yet  but  partially  adopted  in  half-dress,  for  high  ones  still 
retain  their  vogue ; they  are  generally  made  tight,  but  some  are  cn  gerbe. 
This  is  a very  becoming  style  of  corsage  for  slender  ladies.  The  caraco 
retains  its  vogue,  but  principally  for  silk  dresses.  As  yet  sleeves  are  inva- 
riably tight,  with  the  exception  of  those  a la  Henri  1IT.,  which  are  of  a three- 
quarter  length,  and  a little  open,  turning  up  with  a deep  cuff  at  the  bottom. 
Canezouts  and  pelerines  of  embroidered  muslin  are  very  much  adopted  in 
evening  neglige  for  silk  robes.  Some  are  made  with  half-sleeves,  others 
without. 

Caps  have  recovered  all  their  vogue  in  half-dress. 


Afflication. — It  cannot  he  too  deeply  impressed  on  the  mind  that 
application  is  the  price  to  be  paid  for  mental  acquisitions  ; and  that  it 
is  as  absurd  to  expect  them  without  it  as  to  hope  for  a harvest  where 
we  have  not  sown  the  seed. 
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AND  AMUSEMENT 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL. 

An  atmospheric  railway  without  a valve  is  now  attracting  the  atten- 
tion of  the  scientific  world.  It  is  the  invention  of  a Mr.  Pilbrow,  who 
estimates  the  cost  of  constructing  such  a railway  at  only  £3,000  per 
mile.  Mr.  Pilbrow  has  substituted  spiral  cut  wheels  for  the  cog  wheels, 
which  were  at  first  objected  to. 

The  Screw  Victorious. — In  the  trial  between  the  Rattler  and  the 
Alecto,  the  most  conclusive  results  as  to  the  screw  superiority  were 
proved,  when  the  vessels  being  fastened  to  each  other,  with  their  heads 
In  opposite  directions,  the  Rattler  towed  the  Alecto,  in  spite  of  all  her 
attempts  to  run  away  astern,  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  and  a half  an  hour. 

Electro  Culture. — The  electrical  experiments  of  Dr.  Forster 
(noticed  in  No.  103,  p.  813)  are  to  be  carefully  repeated  in  the  garden 
of  the  London  Horticultural  Society  during  the  season.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  result  of  this  test,  and  numerous  others,  making  by  in- 
dividuals elsewhere,  will  prove  the  possibility  of  universally  applying 
this  all-pervading  power  to  gardening  and  farming. 

Culture  or  Cabbages  by  Slits. — Take  healthy  sprouts  ; cut  them  off 
close  to  the  stalks  of  the  cabbage ; let  them  lie  in  a dry,  cold  place,  two 
or  three  days.  The  cauterizing  of  the  wounds  is  much  assisted  by  ap- 
plying a little  wood-ashes  to  them.  Plant  the  cabbages,  and  they  re- 
quire no  farther  trouble.  Valuable  sorts  may  thus  be  preserved 
unchanged,  and  a regular  succession  obtained  throughout  the  year. 

Truffles. — In  consequence  of  the  successful  propagation  of  mush- 
rooms by  seed,  the  attention  of  horticulturists  has  been  drawn  to  the 
artificial  production  of  truffles.  The  Gardener's  Chronicle  announces  that 
the  details  of  the  new  system  of  truffle-growing  will  shortly  be  presented 
to  the  public.  A principal  feature  is  the  collection  of  the  spawn,  which 
pan  only  be  procured  on  very  dark  nights,  and  is  recognised  by  its 
shining  as  brilliantly  as  glow-worms.  As  truffles  are  highly  esteemed 
at  the  tables  of  the  luxurious,  and  fetch  a high  price,  their  cultivation 
will  be  a lucrative  occupation. 

Gravel  Walks. — When  garden  walks  aie  made  of  gravel  only, 
proceed  thus : — Cut  out  a trench  of  the  desired  width  to  the  depth  of  six 
or  nine  inches  (the  latter  depth  is  the  best);  fill  it  to  the  depth  of  two- 
thirds  with  very  coarse  screened  gravel ; over  that  put  a goo,d  coat  of 
firm  material ; and  over  the  whole  a thick  layer  of  very  fine  binding 
gravel,  taking  especial  care  that  the  walk  is  made  convex.  With  a 
Jittle  care,  a heavy  roller,  and  good  materials,  you  may  thus  make  a 
walk  that  will  never  remain  wet. 

Improved  Dwellings. — At  the  new  port  of  Birkenhead,  opposite  to 
Liverpool,  on  the  Cheshire  side,  a practical  experiment  is  in  progress, 
highly  interesting  to  the  working  classes.  The  dock  company  there 
have  determined  on  erecting  two  well  arranged  streets  with  every  regard 
to  public  grounds,  drainage,  ventilation,  &c.,  for  the  comfort  of  the 
jnmates,  who  will  pay  no  more  rent  for  a convenient,  separate  dwelling, 
then  they  did  for  bad  lodgings  elsewhere.  This  plan  is  a realization 
of  the  cne  we  recently  described  in  Eugene  Sue’s  tale  of  the  Wandering 
few. — (See  No.  99). 

Hungerford  Suspension  Bridge. — This  bridge  is  for  foot  passengers 
only.  It  consits  of  four  broad  chains,  viz.,  two  chains,  one  above  the 
other,  qn  each  side  of  the  platform;  each  chain  consists  often  and  eleven 
links  alternately,  and,  near  the  piers,  of  eleven  and  twelve.  This 
increased  strength  is  to  meet  the  increased  strain  which  takes  place  near 
the  piers.  The  chain,  of  the  Menai  Bridge  is  only  five  links  wide,  and 
file  chain  of  the  Hammersmith  only  six  links  wide;  but  the  great  breath 
■of  the  Hungerford  chain  (viz.  eleven  links,  or  about  two  feet)  gives 
them  great  power  to  resist  the  effects  of  the  wind,  and  thus  to  prevent 
vibration.  Two]  brick  piers,  in  the  Italian  style,  are  built  in  the  river, 
over  which  the  chains  are  carried,  forming  thus  a central  and  two  side 


spans. 

The  two  piers  are  in  height 80  feet. 

'fhe  central  span  between  the  piers  (being  110  feet  wider 

than  the  Menai  Bridge)  6761  feet. 

The  length  between  the  abutments 13521  feet. 

Length  of  each  link  (7  inches  wide,  1 inch  thick)  24  feet. 

Weight  of  each  link 51  cwt. 

(The  connecting  pins  are  4|  inches  diameter.) 

The  whole!  number  of  links  2600 

Their  weight  | 715  tons. 

The  number  of  links  in  the  centre  span  1280 

Their  weight  352  tons. 

Width  of  the  platform 14  feet. 

Height  above  high  water  at  the  centre  of  centre  span. . 32  J feet. 

— near  the  piers  28J  feet. 


(giving  a rise  of  four  in  the  centre.  This  gives  addi- 
tional height  for  the  river  traffic,  and  produces  a grace- 
ful curve,  and  prevents  any  appearance  of  swagging.) 

It  is  calculated  to  be  strong  enough  to  bear  5,180  tons,  while  1,480 
tons  is  the  greatest  load  that  can  be  upon  it.  This  is  taking  a crowd 
standing  close  together  to  be  100  lbs.  per  square  foot.  The  cost  of  the 
brickwork  was  £63,000;  the  iron  work  £17,000.  The  money  raised  for 
its  construction  was  £106,000,  viz,  £80,000  by  3,200  shares  at  £25,  and 
$26,000  by  loan. 


FOR  THE  MILLION. 


VARIETIES. 

An  upright  minister  asks  what  recommends  a man;  a corrupt  minister 
who. — Lacon. 

They  that  govern  most  make  least  noise.  You  see  when  they  row  in  a 
barge,  they  that  do  drudgery  work,  slash,  and  puff  and  sweat;  but  he  that 
governs,  sits  quietly  at  the  stern,  and  scarce  is  seen  to  stir. — Seldf.n. 

A society  is  about  to  he  established,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  condi- 
tion of  governesses,  and  of  improving  the  means  of  preparatory  education 
which  is  to  enable  them  to  undertake  the  instruction  of  others. 

Oxford,  with  five  professors  of  Protestant  theology,  has,  in  three  years, 
made  twenty-three  of  her  members  converts  to  Popery.  With  six  medical 
professors,  she  has,  in  ten  years,  made  twenty-two  doctors  of  medicine. 

It  is  rather  a curious  fact,  that  the  Americans  have  first  collected,  and 
first  printed,  complete  editions  of  the  works  of  Cudworth,  Bolingbroke,  Burke, 
Paley,  and  Dugald  Stewart;  and  first  printed,  in  a book  form,  the  essays  of 
Carlyle,  Macaulay,  Jeffrey,  Talfourd,  and  Professor  Wilson. 

In  Great  Britain,  the  proportion  of  taxation  borne  by  land  is  one  thirty- 
fourth;  in  France,  two-thirds;  in  Prussia  and  Austria,  one-half. 

The  number  of  persons  in  England  who  return  themselves  to  the  income- 
tax  as  having  £150  per  annum,  and  no  more,  is  200,000.  Thus,  then,  one- 
fifth  of  the  five  millions  is  paid  to  this  tax  by  exactly  the  very  class  who  can 
least  afford  it. 

It  is  calculated  that  America,  whose  population  is  55  millions,  could  sup- 
port 930  millions,  without  being  so  densely  populated  as  Europe,  with  238 
millions.  The  population  of  the  whole  earth  is  said  to  be  1,100  millions. 

Railway  property  is  a new  feature  in  our  social  economy,  which  introduces 
commercial  feelings  to  the  firesides  of  thousands,  and  of  whole]  classes,  who 
before  had  little  or  no  sympathy  with  the  material  condition  of  the  country. 
Railways,  as  a property,  are  the  link  which  will  join  trade  with  the  land,  the 
merchant  with  the  aristocrat,  and  render  it  equally  impossible  and  unde- 
sirable to  maintain  any  restriction  which  impedes  industry  or  frustrates 
commerce.. — Economist. 

One  of  the  Ioway  Indians  died  in  Liverpool  a week  or  two  ago,  and  was 
buried  in  the  Necropolis.  His  companions  were  much  amazed  and  displeased 
to  find  that  two  other  coffins  were  placed  in  his  grave.  A piece  of  “ civilized" 
economy  which  might  well  shock  an  unsophisticated  Indian. 

Cruelty. — The  following  questionable  paragraph  has  gone  the  rounds 
of  the  press: — In  some  parts' of  Wales  women  and  children  are  in  the  habit 
of  searching  for  crabs,  during  low  water;  and  having  found  them,  they 
dexterously  take  off  the  large  claws,  and  set  the  creatures  again  at  liberty, 
to  re-produce  them  at  their  leisure;  so  that  the  supply  is  constant  and  the 
source  never  destroyed,  or  rather  is  always  on  the  increase,  since  they  are 
so  abundant  as  to  be  hawked  about  the  streets  twenty  for  a penny,  and  the 
demand  is  great. 

American  Army. — The  regular  army  of  the  United  States  was  reduced 
in  1842  to  9,01 2.  This  force  is  employed  chiefly  to  garrison  the  fortifications 
on  the  sea-coast  and  the  frontiers.  There  has  always  been  a jealousy  in  the 
republic  against  any  unnecessary  standing  army.  The  principal  reliance  of 
the  country  for  defence  is  on  the  militia  of  the  several  states,  amounting, 
by  the  returns  of  1842,  to  1,587,722  men.  Of  this  number,  about  one-fifth, 
say  300,000  men,  are  uniformly  equipped,  and  are  mustered  and  drilled 
several  times  a year. — Putnam’s  American  Facts. 

American  Navy. — The  navy  of  the  United  States,  though  comparatively 
small,  is  said  to  be  unexcelled  in  the  completeness  and  efficiency  of  its  ap- 
pointments. It  consisted  in  1841  of  eleven  ships  of  the  line;  thirteen  fri- 
gates of  the  first  class;  two  frigates  of  the  second  class;  twenty-three  sloops 
of  war;  four  brigs;  eight  schooners;  two  steam-frigates;  and  several  smaller 
steam  vessels.  There  are  six  commodores,  commanding  squadrons;  seven 
commanders  of  navy  yards;  three  post-captains;  two  commanders  of  naval 
stations;  a governor  of  the  Naval  Asylum;  and  sixty-seven  captains.  The 
naval  expenses  in  1844  were  4,703,950  dollars.  For  salaries  of  officers  in 
the  army  and  navy,  see  American  Almanack. — Ibid. 

The  Shepherd's  Dog,— In  the  year  1758  the  English  made  an  attack  on 
St.  Maloes,  and  it  was  necessary  that  a communication  should  be  kept  up 
with  the  troops  in  the  interior.  A French  shepherd  was  compelled  to  act 
on  the  occasion  as  guide  to  the  Coldstream  Guards,  by  whom  they  were 
purposely  misled.  The  late  General,  then  Colonel  Vernon,  ordered  him  to 
be  hanged.  That  officer  used  to  say  that  he  never  witnessed  a more  affecting 
sight  than  the  efforts  made  by  the  shepherd's  dog  to  interrupt  the  men  when 
they  proceeded  to  put  the  rope  round  his  master’s  neck.  The  executioner 
had  no  small  difficulty  in  managing  to  keep  the  affectionate  animal  off,  though 
assisted  by  two  drummers,  who  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  having  been  prac- 
tised dog-stealers  in  Westminster.  “But,”  added  the  General,  “John  Bull 
is  a poor  creature  when  it  comes  to  the  pinch:  I could  not  find  it  in  my  heart 
to  put  the  stubborn  fellow  to  death  for  his  patriotism,  and  after  well  fright- 
ening him,  and  almost  breaking  his  heart  by  threatening  to  have  his  dog 
destroyed,  I let  him  go,  and  the  faithful  creature  with  him.” — Naval  and 
Military  Sketch  Book. 


on  suicide. 

When  all  the  blandishments  of  life  are  gone, 

The  coward  creeps  to  death — the  brave  lives  on. 
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FAMILY  HERALD- USEFUL  INFORMATION 


SWITZERLAND. 

The  interest  with  which  this  romantic  country  is  at  present  invested 
has  induced  us  to  give  a brjef  outline  of  its  political  and  geographical 
character  as  the  most  central  and  elevated  portion  of  Christendom. 
Switzerland  consists  of  twenty-two  cantons,  which  date  their  present 
confederation  and  political  constitutions  from  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
in  1815.  These  twenty-two  constitute,  in  fact,  twenty-four,  as  the  can- 
tons of  Unterwaldand  Appenzell  are  each  divided  into  two  half  cantons, 
which  have  a distinct  government. 

The  original  formation  of  the  Swiss  Republic  dates  as  far  back  as  1308, 
when  three  cantons,  Schwytz,  Unterwald,  and  Uri,  entered  into  an 
alliance  to  resist  the  tyranny  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  to  which  all 
Switzerland  was  at  that  time  subject.  It  was  this  emperor,  Albert  the 
First  of  Austria,  who  sent  the  notorious  Gesler  to  Switzerland  as  go- 
vernor, with  orders  to  treat  these  three  cantons,  which  still  preserved 
a remnant  of  liberty,  with  such  severity  as  might  induce  them  to  revolt, 
and  afford  the  emperor  a pretext  for  their  complete  subjugation.  Ges- 
ler did  not  fail  to  execute  inspirit  and  in  deed  the  commands  of  his 
master ; and  ve  turing  at  last  upon  an  act  of  tyranny  worthy  of  a Nero 
or  Caligula,  or  other  monster  of  antiquity,  he  set  up  his  hat  upon  a pole, 
and  commanded  the  Swiss  to  do  homage  to  the  hat  as  to  his  own  person. 
William  Tell,  of  the  canton  of  Uri,  refused;  for  which  he  is  currently 
reported  to  have  been  condemned  to  shoot  at  an  apple  on  the  head  of  his 
own  son.  He  pierced  the  apple,  and,  soon  after,  Gesler  also.  The  first 
alliance  of  the  three  primitive  cantons  was  then  formed  to  resist  the 
Austrians.  The  emperor  himself  marched  against  them,  but  was  assas- 
sinated on  his  way  by  his  own  nephew,  John  of  Suabia.  This  gave  the 
cantons  time  to  strengthen  themselves  and  take  measures  for  defence; 
and  when  Duke  Leopold,  the  son  of  Albert,  came  against  them  with 
20,000  men,  they  cut  them  to  pieces  with  only  1,500,  at  the  battle  of 
Mortgarten;  formed  a perpetual  alliance,  and  took  the  name  of  Suisse, 
from  Schwytz,  the  principal  of  the  three  cantons.  This  celebrated 
battle,  was  fought  on  the  15th  of  November,  1315.  From  that  time  the 
Swiss  confederation  continued  to  maintain  its  independence,  notwith- 
standing the  utmost  efforts  of  Austria  for  more  than  seventy  years  to 
recover  possession  of  the  country.  Other  cantons  successively  joined 
the  confederation  as  opportunities  presented,  and,  in  1389,  it  was  deemed 
expedient  for  Austria  to  acknowledge  the.independence  of  Switzerland, 
and  enter  into  a treaty  of  peace'. 

Front  that  time  till  the  epoch  of  the  Reformation,  Switzerland,  like 
the  other  barbarous  nations  of  Europe,  was  frequently  agitated  by  intes- 
tine wars;  cantons  quarrelling  and  fighting  with  cantons  when  they 
had  no  foreign  enemy  to  combat;  and  confederate  cantons  like  other 
great  political  powers,  doing  their  utmost  to  subdue  the  non-confederate, 
and  bring  them  under  their  jurisdiction.  About  the  time  of  the  Lutheran 
Reformation  the  confederate  cantons  amounted  to  thirteen,  which  was 
the  number  of  the  American  States'when  they  declared  their  independ- 
ence of  the  Crown  of  England.  Zurich  was  the  first  to  embrace  the 
principles  of  the  Reformation,  under  the  leadership  ofZwingle,  and 
the  patronage  of  the  great  council  of  the  canton,  who  formally  declared, 
in  an  answer  to  an  accusation  by  the  Bishop  of  Constance,  that 
“Zwingle,  having  neither  been  convicted  of  heresy,  nor  refuted,  should 
continue  to  preach  the  gosple  in  Zurich  as  he  had  heretofore  done.'’ 
In  the  following  year,  they  undertook  the  reformation  of  public  worship 
— -burning  the  pictures,  breaking  the  statues,  destroying  the  shrines, 
prohibiting  religious  processions,  and  abolishing  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass 
— a species  of  reformation  apparently  rude  and  barbarous,  yet  withal 
so  indispensable  in  those  times,  that  wheresoever  it  was  not  adopted 
there  has  been  no  effectual  conversion  of  the  Catholic  into  the  Protestant; 
and  moreover,  it  is  merely  an  imitation  of  the  policy  and  the  zeal  of 
Rome  herself  in  the  suppression  of  heresy,  and  the  establishment  of 
her  own  peculiar  style  of  worship.  Other  cantons  followed  the  exam- 
ple of  Zurich.  Some  did  not;  and  this  led  to  a civil  war,  and  the  battle 
of  Cappel  in  1531,  in  which  Zwingle  was  slain,  and  his  dead  body  burnt 
by  the  victorious  Catholics.  The  little  city  of  Geneva,  the  capital  of 
the  smallest  of  all  the  modern  cantons,  soon  became  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  cities  in  Europe  by  the  zeal  which  it  displayed  in  the  cause 
of  the  Reformation.  For  this  it  was  chiefly  indebted  to  the  residence 
of  John  Calvin,  one  of  the  most  powerful  minds  which  extraordinary 
intellectual  movement  of  the  religious  world  produced.  Geneva  became 
the  centre  of  a great  ultra-protestant  spirit,  which  insinuated  itself  into 
all  the  northern  countries  of  Europe — thoroughly  incorporated  itself 
with  the  Church  of  Scotland — and  modified  to  a considerable  extent  the 
character  of  the  English  Church,  sowing  seeds  of  doctrine  which  after- 
wards appeared  amongst  us  in  the  various  forms  of  Protestant  dissent, 
and  which,  as  appears  from  the  late  resistance  to  Puseyite  formalities, 
are  warmly  cherished  by  the  main  portion  of  those  who  adhere  to  the 
forms  of  the  English  Church  Establishment. 

About  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution,  Geneva  had  entirely  lost 
her  religious  character.  The  philosopher  of  Ferney— the  celebrated 
Voltaire— made  choice  of  it  as  his  place  of  retirement,  and  no  doubt 
he  found  many  kindred  souls  in  the  neighbourhood  who  had  cast  off  the 
dogmatism  of  Rome  and  Geneva,  and  substituted  they  knew  not  what 
in  its  stead.  A deluge  of  vague  but  proud  and  presumptive  philosophy 
at  this  time  spread  over  Europe,  and  when  at  last  it  embodied  itself  in 
the  French  Revolution,  the  Swiss  Republic  was  overthrown,  and  Switz- 


erland became’at  intervals  the'seat  of  heartless  war  and  political  intrigue, 
from  which  it  escaped  at  the  Restoration  with  the  rest  of  Europe,  when 
the  Swiss  Republic  was  once  more  orgainised  under  the  sanction  and 
authority  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe. 

The.  cantons  of  Switzerland,  like  the  States  of  North  America,  are 
sovereign  and  independent,  saving  only  the  federal  engagements  by 
■which  they  bind  themselves  to  support  the  common  interest.  One  of 
the  cantons,  Neuchatel,  belongs  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  is  in  all  but 
its  federal  obligations,  subject  to  hisauthority,  and  its  little  parliament 
of  seventy-five  members,  of  whom  the  king  nominates  forty-five.  Some 
of  the  other  states  are'  aiistocratical,  others  are  democratical.  What 
is  chiefly  to  be  remarked  in  this  political  distinction  of  the  cantons  is, 
that  the  democracy  prevails  in  the  Catholic  cantons,  and  the  aristocracy 
in  the  Protestant  cantons.  The  most  democratical  of  all  the  cantons 
are  Uri,  Schwytz,  Unterwald,  Glaris,  Zug,  and  Appenzell.  Of  these, 
Zug  and  Appenzell  are  partly  Catholic  and  partly  Protestant;  the  rest 
are  all  Catholic.  Not  one  of  the  purely  Protestant  cantons  is  at  the 
same  time  purely  democratic.  This  is  an  apparent  anomaly,  as  Catho- 
licism is  rather  thought  to  be  favorable  to  monarchy,  and  Protestantism 
to  democracy.  But  the  democracy  of  Switzerland  is  of  a very  stringent 
nature,  for  there  is  not  one  of  these  Catholic  democratical  cantons 
which  has  yet  established  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  thereby  recog- 
nized the  liberty  of  thought.  Extremes  are  all  tyrannical."  Were  North 
America  purely  Catholic,  the  same  result  w'ould  most  probably  follow. 
The  most  liberal  cantons  are  those  of  Argovia  and  Geneva.  The  most 
aristocratical  are  Friburg,  Berne,  Soleure,  Lucerne,  Schaffhouse,  Zurich, 
and  Basle.  The  two  first — the  one  Catholic,  the  other  Protestant— are 
chiefly  governed  by  privileged  families.  Berne  has  eighty  privileged 
families  (families  pairiciennes),  Friburg  has  many  more.  St.  Gall,  Ar- 
govia, Thurgovia,  Tession,  Vaud,  Valais,  and  Geneva,  have  the  greater 
part  of  their  representatives  chosen  bj^  the  people,  but  part  also  chosen 
by  councils  and  other  authorities.  The  Grisons  have  a little  model  of 
a United  States  within  themselves,  consisting  of  several  leagues,  with 
subdivisions,  all  united  by  a grand  council,  formed  from  the  minor 
councils. 

The  whole  of  Switzerland  constitutes  a country  about  the  size  of  Scot- 
land, and  containing  nearly  the  same  number  of  inhabitants — that  is, 
about  two  millions  and  a half.  The  federative  republic  is  represented 
by  a diet,  or  supreme  council,  which  meets  alternately  in  Zurich,  Berne, 
and  Lucerne,  the  capitals  of  the  three  principal  and  most  populous  can- 
tons. This  system  commenced  on  the  1st  of  January,  1815.  The  two 
first  of  these  are  Protestant,  the  latter  Catholic.  It  is  Lucerne  which 
has  invited  the  seven  Jesuits  to  superintend  the  education  of  its  children, 
and  been  thereby  the  cause,  of  the  civil  dissension  w'hich  now  prevails 
throughout  the  whole  republic. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  travellers  that  the  Protestant  cantons  are 
the  most  wealthy  and  industrial,  the  Catholic  the  most  primitive,  simple, 
and  agricultural.  The  conservative  spirit  prevails  amongst  the  Catholics, 
whilst  the  Protestant  are  carried  along  by  the  spirit  of  the  movement — 
the  novelties  of  fashion,  and  the  innovations  of  science  and  artistic 
genius.  This  difference  of  spirit  is  very  apparent  in  their  style  of  living, 
their  domestic  economy,  arid  personal  appearance.  The  Protestant 
Swiss  towns  are  remarkable  for  elegance  and  beauty,  and  in  many  there 
is  no  appearance  of  poverty  to  be  seen  ; whilst  the  numerous  cottages, 
with  large,  disproportioned,  but  picturesque  and  romantic  roofs,  which 
line  the  roads,  impress  the  mind  of  the  traveller  with  a favourable  idea 
of  the  character  of  the  population.  The  Catholic  cantons  preserve  the 
primitive  appearance  of  old  agricultural  districts,  and  are  slow  in 
admitting  the  refinements  and  luxuries  of  the  times  almost  in  pro- 
portion to  their  rejection  of  the  Reformation  and  the  tone  of  free-think- 
ing, tending  too  often  to  irreligion  and  infidelity,  which  it  brought 
along  with  it. 

The  scenery  of  Switzerland  is  magnificent.  Its  mountains  are  covered 
with  everlasting  snow;  and  in  crossing  the  Alps,  even  on  the  highway 
of  the  Simplon,  you  pass  along  amid  snow  and  ice,  even  in  the  months 
of  June  and  July.  On  mount  St.  Bernard  it  is  colder  still.  The  road 
of  the  Simplon  is  the  work  of  Napoleon,  and  is  one  of  the  equivalents 
which  armies  sometimes  give  for  the  devastations  they  perpetrate. 
Commercial  spirit  and  industry,  however,  does  more  for  travellers  than 
ever  has  been  accomplished  by  military  heroes;  and  even  the  monks 
of  St.  Bernard  may  vie  with  Napoleon  in  the  thanks  to  which  they  are 
entitled  from  the  population  of  Europe. 


man’s  inconstancy. 

And  this  is  woman’s  fate: 

All  her  affections  are  call’d  into  life 
By  winning  flatteries,  and  then  thrown  back 
Upon  themselves  to  perish,  and  her  heart — 

Her  trusting  heart — fill’d  with  weak  tenderness, 
Is  left  to  bleed  and  break. 


Laugiiteu,  like  friendship,  is  the  peculiar  boon  of  Heaven;  why,  there- 
fore, should  we  stint  its  enjoyments  in  legitimate  times  and  seasons  ? 
Shaftesbury,  author  of  “The  Characteristics,”  was  so  enamoured  of  cheer- 
fulness and  good  temper  that  he  terms  “ gravity  the  essence  of  imposture.” 
— My  Note  Booh. 
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THE  R IDDLER. 

t * In  consequence  of  the  founder  failing  to  deliver  the  new  type  according  to 
promise , we  are  compelled  to  postpone  the  Answers  to  No . 102  until  our  next . 


Puzzle. 

Cut  a piece  of  the  form  indicated 
by  the  engraving  into  four  parts,  each 
of  which  must  be  the  same  size  and 
the  same  shape.  Zoe. 


Kiddle. — What  is  that  which  was  to-morrow,  and 'will  be  yesterday? 

Enigma.— With  the  Queen  I am  most  important,  and  the  Prince  would 
not  be  perfect  without  me;  to  'the  Parliament  and  people  I am  highly 
necessary,  but  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Lords  and  Commons;  without 
me  her  Majesty’s  health,  and  even  life,  would  be  worth  nothing;  at  her 
marriage  I could  not  be  dispensed  with,  and  at  her  death  I shall  hold  a pre- 
eminent station;  I am  most  powerful,  for  I can  deprive  her  of  her  bed, 
though  not  of  her  pillow;  her  meals,  exercise,  and  pleasure,  without  me  she 
cannot  enjoy,  but  I never  interfere  with  her  sorrows;  to  her  eyes  I am 
the  principal  charm,  as  likewise  to  her  nose;  her  mouth  I do  not  control, 
for  that  would  be  selfish,  having  complete  possession  of  her  teeth ; at  her 
feasts  I always  attend,  but  am  never  invited  to  her  balls  or  her  drawing-room, 
which,  I think,  is  rather  ungrateful  on  her  part,  as  I always  assist  at  her 
toilet,  and  to  me  she  owes  her  beauty;  I never  allow  the  Prince  to  enter  her 
presence  without  me,  and  am  a part  of  all  their  endearments;  I allow  him 
to  reproach  her  without  me,  but  then  I must  he  present  at  the  atonement 


and  regret  which  would  surely  take  place  afterwards.  Now,  who  am 
that  am  thus  useful  to  the  Queen,  the  State,  and  the  people  ? J.  F.  H. 

CHARADE. 

I am  large,  I am  small,  I am  black,  I am  white, 

And  as  good  in  the  dark  as  I am  in  the  light ; 

» I’m  se'en  at  all  concerts,  theatres,  and  balls ; 

At  the.  opera  I’m  found  in  the  boxes  and  stalls'; 

While  my  second  is  rarely  in  these  days  e’er  seen, 

And  no  more  gives  delight  to  old  Albion’s  queen ; 

And  yet,  having  lost  much  of  former  renown, 

I still  keep  my  place  on  the  top  of  the  crown  ; 

My  whole  is  obnoxious,  and  crawls  on  the  ground  ; 

And  very  unpleasant,  if  in  my  first  found.  M.  C.  II. 

REBUS. 

I’m  a word  of  six  letters,  when  taken  the  right  way  ; 

By  the  side  of  a brook  I’m  found,  as  some  say, 

At  even  and  morning,  and  noon  time  of  day  ; 

My  beginning  and  ending,,  when  cut  through  the  middle, 

Exactly’s  the  same,  should  you  find  out  the  riddle ; 

Reverse  but  the  subject,  you’ll  soon  find  me  out, 

By  a liquor  of  liquors,  you  need  not  to  doubt ; 

In  your  thoughts  then  divide  me,  your  point  to  obtain, 

This  will  tell  you  my  name  again  and  again.  Jane. 

ANAGRAMS. — RIVERS  IN  EUROPE. 

A wind.  Robe.  Heron. 

A gust.  Nerves.  Code.  W.  G. 

CONUNDRUMS. 


4.  Three  merchants  join  in  company.  A and  B together  put  in  £1,300 
and  C £700.  A gained  £o  more  than  B,  and  C £5  more  than  A.  The 
whole  gain  was  £300.  What  was  the  gain  of  each,  and  what  were  A and 
B’s  stocks  respectively  ? Rears. 


ALGEBRAICAL  EQUATION. 

Given.  j- 1/  = s)  r.  , , . 

x + y2—  b)  Find:it  and  y by.  a quadratic. 

ASTRONOMICAL  QUESTION. 


Nagoh. 


In  September,  1186,  the  great  conjunction  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  all  the 
planets,  took  place  in  Libra.  When  will  this  again  occur? 

SCIENTIFIC  QUESTION. 

What  is  the  law  of  accelerating  velocity  in  falling  bodies  ? 


PINNOCIv  FOR  THE  MILLION.— Botany. 


What  principally  keeps  this  science  “afloat”? — Well,  I should  fancy 
the  bark. 

How  would  you  cut  a dry  stick? — By  passing  Joe  Hume  in  the  street 
without  nodding. 

What  part  of  a plant,  in  vegetating,,  “shoots”  best? — Th e.  pistil  of 
course. 

Why  is  the  “ash”  peculiarly  protected  from  destruction? — Because  it 
would  be  ridiculous  to let  people  with  impunity  “settle  one  another’s  h-aslies” 
whenever  they  liked. 

How  would  you  raise  a fence?— By  stripping  off  my  coat  and  seizing  the 
foils. 

Are  boughs  peculiar  to  all  trees?— No;  Ellen  and  Maria  Tree  generally 
restricted  themselves  to  curtsies. 

Is  botany  a meet  study  for  men? — I should  think  so;  for  seeing  that  the 
word  in  Greek  means  “grass,”  and  remembering  the  proverb  that  “all/csfe 
is  grass,”  I should  decidedly  call  it  a meat,  study. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  is  meant  by  “stamen”? — Why,  Mantilini,  and  that 
class  of  male  milliners  may  be  regarded  as  stay-men. 

What  is  the  signification  of  “mistletoes,”? — Well,  “mizzle”  toes!  must 
certainly  be  a stage  direction  at  the  Opera-house,  to  let  the  ballet-dancers 
know  when  to  leave  the  boards. 

What  about  that  plant  called' the  bay? — It  must,  naturally,  be  a disre- 
putable sort  of  thing,  since  it  is  literally  botany  bay. 

What  is  the  “stigma”  upon  a flower  ? — The  principal  stigma  upon  Lon- 
don flour  is  that  it  is  awfully  chalky. 

Pray  what  is  the  peculiarity  of  ‘.‘annuals’’?- — That,  though  their  leaves  are 
only  produced  yearly,  they  are  always  weakly. 

What  should  you  call  agood  strong  “reed”? — -Three  hours  at  a stretch  in 
the  Museum  library. 

Which  part  of  a tree  contains  the  most  of  its  substance  ?— Probably  its 
“ trunk.” 

What  is  the  most  singular  of  all  stalks?— Well,  I should  imagine  that 
Betty’s  stalk  in  Hamlet  when  lie  follows  the.  (Ghost, beats  all  others  hollow. 
— Great  Gun. 


LINES  ABOUT  POLLV. 


\_A  love-.siclc  Poet — a very  young  England  we  presume— has  favoured  us  with  the 
following  effusion.  I I'e  may  slate,  though  we  insert  it,  that  we  should  not  likp 

MORE.] 

Sir, — Joe  Smith,  as  is  on  our  form,  says  this  ere’s  good  poetry  and  werry 
like  More,  so  I sends  it  to  you. — I am  Sir,  very  truly,  A.  T.  Spoon. 


Ever  thus  from  childhood’s  hour, 
All  my  fondest  hopes  decay; 
And  it  ain’t  no  better  now,  or 
Polly  wouldn't  run  away. 


Veil,  I recollect  veil  first  I 

Met  her  in  Plum-pudden  Lane  ; 
Now,  O,  crikey!  meet  her  must  I, 
Never  not  no  more  again. 


1.  Why  is  going  into  the  country  like  learning  to  dance?, 

2.  Why  is  a young  lady  who  is  presented  with  tickets  for  ten  balls  like  a 
lawyer  or  a physican  ? 

3.  What  kind  of  hunting  is  that  in  which  neither  horses  nor  hounds  are 
used  in  pursuit  of  the  game,  which  is  usually  of  the  feminine  gender  ? 

4.  Why  is  an  officer  encamped  like  a person  very  attentive  to  the  solution 
of  this  conundrum  ? 

arithmetical  questions. 

1.  Ft  is  required  to  give  one-third  of  an  inch,  without  a fraction. — Styk. 

2.  Divide  20s.  among  6 men,  so  that  each  shall  have  21  d.  more  than  the 

other.  Numerist. 

4.  A grocer  bought  two  chests  of  tea,  of  equal  weight,  at  the  same  price. 
Having  retailed  the  whole  of  one  at  a certain  price  per  pound,  he  found 
that  through  an  error  in  his  calculation,  he  had  been  selling  at  a loss  of 
10  per  cent.  Determined,  howrever,  not  to  be  a loser  in  the  end,  he  raised 
the  selling  price  of  the  Second  chest  Is.  8d.  per  lb. ; and  found,  when  it  was 
all  sold,  that  he  had  gained  10  per  cent,  on  the  whole  quantity.  Query  : 
What  did  the  tea  cost  him  per  cwt.?  N.B. — It  is  required  that  this  question 
be  solved  by  the  Double  Rule  of  Three  ? Alexander. 


How  I loved  her  I can’t  tell  ye, 
Better  nor  a lollipop ; 

Or  the  sugar-plums  they  sell  ye, 
Six  a penny  at  the  shop. 

I often  used  to  sit  and  wonder 
Whether  she  loved  me  like  this ; 
If  she  did,  I cannot  under- 
stand the  saucy  little,  miss* 


Is’nt  she  a lovely  creature  ? 

Like  Aurora  newly  ris, 

Not  a fault  in  ere  a feature — 

She’s  a Wenus — that  she  is! 

I often  sits  alone  to  cry,  and 
Make  myself  look  pale  arid  thinner. 
But  here’s  off!  I’ll  go  and  try  and 
Eat  some  apple-pie  for  dinner. 


Chinese  Luxury. — A party  of  English  gentlemen  being  invited  to  a grand 
entertainment  in  China,  one  of  them,  understanding  that  it  was  not  expedient 
to  venture  upon  every  dish  which  appeared  under  the  guise  of  the  native 
cookery,  was  desirous  of  ascertaining  how  far  he  might  venture  with  safety; 
and  as  the  Chinese  waiters  could  understand  a little  English,  he  pointed  to 
a dish  before  him,  and  said  to  the  attendant,  in  the  interrogative  tone, 
“ Quack,  quack?”  meaning  to  inquire  if  it  was  a duck.  The  attendant  per- 
fectly understood  him,  and  immediately  replied,  with  great  solemnity  and 
sincerity,  “ Boiv-wow !” 


family  herald. 


id 


RANDOM  READINGS. 

“ O Nanny,  wilt  thou  gang  with  me  1 ” as  the  man  said  when  he  stole 
the  goat. 

“ Is  there  a heart  that  never  loved?”  as  the  young  plant  said  to  the 
old  savoy. 

Why  is  a pugilist,  who  refuses  to  strip,  like  Benjamin  d’Israeli? 
Because  he  has  an  aversion  to  Peel! 

Which  is  the  laziest  class  of  persons?  Tall  people.— Why?  Because 
they  are  always  longer  in  bed  than  others. 

On  part  of  Mr.  Fonnby’s  land,  atNaglmll,  a sign  post  tells  the  way- 
farer that  “ This  stile  and  path  are  removed  to  the  other  end  ofthe  field.” 

A New|York  paper  says,  that  a man  the  morning  after  that  he  has  been 
intoxicated,  feels  as  though  lie  had  the  rheumatism  in  every  hair  of  his 
head. 

A gentleman,  eating  some  mutton  that  was  very  tough,  said  it  put 
him  in  mind  of  an  old  English  poet;  being  asked  who  that  was,  “ Chau- 
cer,” replied  he. 

A young  lady,  being  asked  by  a boring  theologian  which  party  in  the 
church  she  was  most  in  favour  of,  she  replied,  that  she  preferred  a wed- 
ding party. 

In  an  action  for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage,  tried  at  the  last  Exeter 
assizes,  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge,  in  summing  up,  said  that  he  believed  the 
love-letters  ofthe  cleverest  men  never  did  much  credit  to  their  heads. 

An  American  editor  and  printer  offers  to  sell  his  whole  establishment 
for  a clean  shirt  and  a meal  of  victuals.  He  says  he  has  lived  on  pro- 
mises till  his  very  whiskers  have  stopped  growing. 

A few  days  since,  a young  lady  went  into  a draper’s  shop  and  asked 
for  a “ pair  of  those  articles  which  fasten  above  the  knee.”  The  shop- 
man smiled,  and  served  her  with  a pair  of  garters. 

A negro,  desiring  to  say  the  handsomest  thing  he  could  of  an  Euro- 
pean, by  comparing  him  to  his  own  countrymen,  observed:  “ It  was 
true  that  he  was  a white  man,  but  then  he  had  a black  heart.” 

In  Ireland  a sharp  fellow  is  said  to  be  “as  cute  as  Power’s  fox,  the 
fox  of  Ballybotherem,  which  used  to  read  the  papers  every  morning  to 
find  out  where  the  hounds  were  to  meet.’’ 

An  advertisement  in  a Philadcdphia  paper  reads  as  follows  : “ Stolen, 

a watch  worth  a hundred  dollars.  If  the  thief  will  return  it,  he  shall 
be  informed,  gratis,  where  he  may  steal  one  worth  two  of  it,  and  no 
questions  asked.” 

“I  see  the  villain  in  your  face,”  said  a western  judge  to  an  Irish  pri- 
soner, “ May’t  please  your  worship  (replied  Pat),  that  must  be  a per- 
sonal reflection,  sure.” 

A nobleman,  boiling  with  wrath,  and  ready  to  explode,  came  out  of 
a gambling-house  after  losing  his  money,  and  found  a footman  tying  his 
shoe  in  the  passage.  Ricking  him  down  stairs,  he  roared  out,  “ Hang 
it,  sir,  you’re  always  tying  that  shoe.’ 

“ Here,  Paddy,  here,’’  said  a Hibernian  to  his  companion,  working 
upon  the  top  of  a store  in  New  York,  “ Here’s  the  littlest  horse  I ever 
saw.”  “ Oh!  you  fool,”  rejoined  his  companion,  “if  I had  ye  on  the 
mountains  of  Connemara,  I’d  show  you  a horse  as  little  as  two  of  it.” 

A couple  of  Johnny  Raws  having  visited  London  last  week  for  the 
first  time,  on  getting  out  of  the  stage  coach  in  the  centre  of  the  city, 
they  gazed  round  for  some  time  in  silence.  At  length  one  said  to  the 
other,  “I  vow,  Jim,  I never  seen  the  beat  of  this  afore — did  you?  The 
roads  are  all  fenced  in  with  houses!" 

An  Edinburgh  newspaper,  bitten  perhaps  by  Mr.  Wakley,  thus  depicts 
the  position  in  which  his  colleague  has  been  placed  in  the  post-office 
affair  : — “ Mr.  Buncombe  stands  before  the  country  much  in  the  situation 
of  a party  who,  having  been  first  knocked  down,  is  kicked  when  he  seeks 
to  rise.”  • 

In  Ireland,  as  well  as  elsewhere  (observes  the  Patriot),  the  State,  in  its 
ill-assorted  marriage  with  the  Church,  strongly  reminds  us  of 
“ the  man  of  Ballynocrasy, 

Who  wanted  a wife  to  make  him  unaisy.” 

A joiner  is  a man  of  quick  parts  ; for  he  saith  of  his  trade,  ere  he  has 
been  a month  at  it,  “ I saw  through  it.”  He  is  a man  of  political  stand- 
ing, for  he  is  a cabinet  maker.  He  joins  opposite  extremes,  makes  ‘plane 
all  differences,  and  is  always  on  the  wright  side  of  an  argument.  Never- 
theless, his  opinion  is  not  of  much  value,  as  he  says  of  almost  any  un- 
dertaking, “ I augur  well.” 

Advice  to  Husbands.— In  all  matrimonial  quarrels  (supposing  a new 
bonnet  to  have  failed)  try  the  electric  telepraph.  It  is  acknowledged 
to  be  the  quickest  way  of  bringing  the  most  distant  couple  together. 
— Punch. 

Dr.  Johnson  once  remarked  that  crying  bad  a very  indeterminate  signifi- 
cation, and  he  exemplified  it  thus : — 

So  that  a man  that  turnips  cries, 

If  he  cry  not  when  bis  father  dies, 

Proves  that  lie  would  rather 
Have  a turnip  than  his  father. 


Government. — The  object  of  all  government  is  roast  mutton,  potatoes, 
claret,  a stout  constable,  an  honest  justice,  a clear  highway,  a free  chapel. — ■ 
Sidney  Smith. 

Sticking  to  the  Bottle. — We  mentioned,  last  year,  that  a pair  of  tom- 
tits had  built  their  nests  in  a bottle,  at  the  ltyton  station,  on  the  Newcastle 
and  Carlisle  Railway.  This  year  the  station-keeper  hung  up  a second  bottle, 
that  Tom  and  his  wife  might  not  be  left  to  “Hobson's  choice.”  But  the 
sensible  pair  knew  the  value  of  the  old  adage,  “ Let  well  alone  ; ” so  they 
stuck  to  the  old  bottle,  and  are  now  hatching  a nest  of  eggs  in  their  comical 
quarters. — Gateshead  Observer. 

Anecdote  of  a Chinese  Emperor. — Vouti,  Emperor  of  China,  was  pas- 
sionately fond  of  the  occult  sciences.  An  impostor  availed  himself  of  this 
foible,  brought  him  an  elixir,  exhorting  him  to  drink  it,  and  assuring  him 
that  it  would  render  him  immortal.  One  of  his  ministers,  who  was  present, 
having  in  vain  attempted  to  undeceive  him,  hastily  snatched  the  cup,  and 
drank  the  liquor.  The  emperor,  enraged  at  this  insult,  ordered  the  man- 
darin to  be  put  to  death.  The  honest  minister,  not  in  the  least  discon- 
certed, said  to  him,  “ If  the  elixir  bestows  immortality,  all  your  efforts  to 
put  me  to  death  will  prove  unavailing;  and  if  it  does  not,  surely  you  will 
not  be  guilty  of  such  an  act  of  injustice  for  so  insignificant  a theft?” 
These  striking  words  pacified  the  emperor,  who  afterwards  highly  com- 
mended him  for  his  fortitude  in  the  cause  of  truth,  in  opposition  to 
imposture. 

Gardeners’  Guide  for  May.— Blankets  may  now  he  taken  off  beds, 
if  the  weather  be  mild,  hut  put  on  again  in  case  of  frost.  Top-dress 
painted  ladies  with  turk’s  caps  and  prince’s  plumes,  and  the  plant  com- 
monly called  “old  man’s  beard,”  with  “bachelor’s  buttons.”  Should  any 
of  your  young  sprigs  require  forcing,  box  them  well.  Remove  chilly  sub- 
jects into  moderately  warm  beds,  and  set  out  last  year's  caps  for  early 
spring  flowering.  Be  careful  how  you  approach  your  plants,  as  at  this 
time  the  roots  are  all  striking  and  the  branches  shooting.  Dress  foreign 
exotics  with  long  hair  and  gaiter  trousers : the  latter  are  most  congenial 
when  seedy.  Drill  them  on  the  sunny  side  of  Regent  Street,  and  fumigate 
powerfully  with  tobacco-smoke.  Sweeps  begin  to  resume  their  natural 
complexion,  and  suffer  less  from  their  late  exposure  to  the  air. — Joe  Miller 
the  Younger. 

Punch  in  the  Country. — At  this  delightful  season  of  the  year,  the 
aspect  of  Nature,  in  her  rustic  guise,  is  peculiarly  suggestive  to  the  London 
mind  of  home-associations.  The  lark,  warbling  aloft,  reminds  us  of  Grisi  ; 
the  lamb,  skipping  in  the  meadows,  of  Cerito  ; the  bright  blue  sky,  of  that 
uniform  which  is  worn  by  the  guardians  of  the  public  peace.  Analogy 
connects  the  light  breeze  with  the  street  squabble,  and  the  mist  of  the  valley 
with  that  fog  which  forms  the  larger  element  of  our  native  atmosphere.  The 
verdant  fields  bid  us  think  of  those  green  ones  whose  innocence  is  the  dupe 
of  the  quack  and  the  swindler;  the  woods,  of  that  pavement  now  laid  down 
in  our  principal  thoroughfares.  The  sparkling  rill  takes  us  to  Trafalgar 
Square  and  its  fountains  ; the  rustic  garden  to  that  of  Covent.  The  sunlight 
turned  on  in  its  glory,  awakens  thoughts  of  gas,  with  especial  reference  to 
the  Bude  Light ! and  the  whole  joyous  countenance  of  Dame  Nature  recalls 
us  to  those  laughs  which  explode  around  the  festive  board  at  the  joke  of  the 
humourist. 


For  every  evil  under  the  sun 
There  is  a cure,  or  there  is  none ; 
If  there  is  one,  try  to  find  it ; 

If  there  is  none,  never  mind  it. 


AMUSEMENTS  OF  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

[Several  young  gentlemen  are  very  indignant  with  the  wicked  Maria 
(No.  103,  page  816),  and  have  replied  to  her  severely,  hut  in  measured  terms. 
The  following  is  from  one  who  has  evidently  been  jilted  more  than  once  by 
the  heroines  of  the  petticoat : — ] 

Flirting,  romping,  ogling,  winking, 

Shopping,  scolding,  seldom  thinking, 

Chattering  scandal  all  day  long, 

Criticising  old  and  young, 

Choosing  bonnets,  shawls,  and  dresses, 

Reading  novels,  braiding  tresses, 

Practising  recrimination, 

Lisping  out  insinuation ; 

Primming  up  their  artful  races, 

Trying  to  borrow  from  the  graces ; 

And  whether  meagre,  stout,  or  fat, 

Throwing  baits  for  every  flat.  Fred.  Fusbos. 


* **  This  work  is  Published,  in  London,  every  Saturday  Morning,  price  One 
Penny  ; and  the  best  mode  of  securing  its  punctual  delivery,  hi  the  country, 
is  by  giving  the  order  for  it  to  a bookseller  or  newsvender  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  so  that  he  may  obtain  it  in  his  London  parcel,  with  other 
weekly  publications.  It  is  also  published  in  Parts,  price  Sixpence,  which 
are  delivered  wilh  the  Magazines  on  the  first  day  of  each  month. 
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MARRIETTE. 


In  a calm  sleep  she’s  lying 
For  ever  at  rest, 

Fresh  gather’d  fiow’rets 
Strewn  on  her  breast — 
Sweetly  they  bloom 
In  her  cold  lonely  bed, 

Sadly  contrasting 
The  living  and  dead. 

Her  beautiful  tresses 
Carelessly  wave 
O’er  her  forehead  so  white 
In  the  hue  of  the  grave  : 

But  on  her  fair  cheek 

Still  the  blushing  rose  lingers, 
As  though  ’twere  not  blighted 
By  death’s  icy  fingers. 

Sweet  Marriette  1 
How  hard  to  resign, 

Ere  time  hath  ripen’d  it, 

Beauty  like  thine: 

Thy  life  was  a sunbeam, 

As  transient  and  bright. 

Till  sorrow  enwrapp'd  it 
In  darkness  and  night. 


Look  on  her  with  mercy, 

Poor  heart-broken  maid, 

The  fault  of  her  frailty 
Is  dearly  repaid  ; 

And  now  she  is  gone, 

Tender  pity  shall  tell, 

Her  crime  was  but  loving, 

Yet  loving  too  well. 

The  flatterer  came 
So  practised  in  guile, 

She  deem’d  not  that  falsehood 
Could  lurk  ’neath  his  smile; 
With  pleasure  his  honied  words 
Fell  on  her  ear, 

And  her  own  trusting  heart 
Had  bslieved  him  sincere. 
But  soon  the  betrayer 
His  triumph  might  tell  : 

Like  grass  ’neath  the  scythe 
Fragile  Marriette  fell  ; 

Then  peace  from  its  home 
In  her  bosom  soon  fled — 
Enough,  lovely  Marriette, 

Now  thou  art  dead  ! F.E.D. 


THE  STORY-TELLER. 


HENRIETTE. 

From  a Translation  by  Mr.  Thomas,  of  Gen.  St.  Hilaire’s  new  work,  entitled 
“ Facts  illustrating  the  Public  and  Private  Life  of  Napoleon.” 

At  Saint  Helena,  when  the  weather  was  favourable,  Napoleon  always  rode 
out  either  in  his  carriage  or  on  horseback,  but  as  soon  as  he  became  familiar 
with  the  confined  space  allotted  to  him  there,  he  often  preferred  exploring 
the  secluded  roads.  After  having  finished  his  daily  task  of  dictation  (for  one 
of  his  favourite  occupations  was  the  dictation  of  his  memoirs),  and  spent 
some  hours  in  reading,  he  dressed  about  three  o’clock,  and  then  went 
out,  accompanied  by  General  Bertrand,  Monsieur  Las  Cases,  or  General 
Gourgaud. 

His  rides  were  all  directed  to  the  neighbouring  village,  which  he  took 
much  pleasure  in  exploring,  and  where  he  found  himself  more  free  from  ob- 
servation. '1  hough  the  roads  were  in  some  places  almost  impassable,  his 
taste  tor  exploration  seemed  to  increase  rather  than  diminish — even  the 
pleasure  of  ranging  this  valley  was  to  him  a species  of  liberty.  The  only 
thing  to  which  he  had  an  unconquerable  aversion  was  meeting  the  English 
sentinels,  who  were  constantly  stationed  to  watch  him.  In  one  of  those  rides 
he  found  a sequestered  spot  in  the  valley,  which  afterwards  became  to  him  a 
daily  retreat  for  meditation. 

One  day  he  discovered  a neat  cottage  amongst  the  rocks  of  the  valley,  and 
entered  the  garden  attached  to  it,  which  was  radiant  with  flowers  of  gera- 
niums, which  a young  girl  was  watering.  This  young  girl  was  a brunette, 
and  as  fresh  as  her  flowers  ; she  had  large  blue  eyes  of  most  pleasing  expres- 
sion, and  Napoleon,  always  an  admirer  of  the  fair  sex,  was  much  struck  with 
her  beauty. 

Pray  what  is  your  name  ?”  he  inquired.  “ Henriette,”  she  replied. 

“ Your  surname,  I mean?”  “ Brow.” 

“ tt°U  S-eenl  ver7  °f  flowers  ?”  “ They  are  all  my  fortune,  sir.” 

How  is  that?  ’ “ Every  day  I take  my  geraniums  to  the  town,  where 

1 obtain  a few  sous  for  my  bouquets.” 

• Anc!  y°Vr  ^at'ler  and  mother,  what  do  they  do?”  “ Alas!  I have 
neither,  replied  the  young  girl,  with  much  emotion. 

No  parents  ? “ Not  one  ; I am  quite  a stranger  in  this  island.  Three 

years  ago,  my  father,  an  English  soldier,  and  my  mother,  left  London  with 
me  or  the  Indies,  but,  alas!  my  father  died  on  the  voyage,  and  when  the 
vesse  reached  this  island,  my  poor  mother  was  so  ill  that  she  could  not  pro- 
ceet  urthei,  and  we  were  left  here.  She  was  ill  for  a long  time,  and  having 
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no  resources  left  for  our  support,  I was  advised  to  sell  flowers.  A gentleman 
in  the  town,  who  made  enquiiies  as  to  our  prospects,  took  pity  on  us,  and 
gave  us  this  cottage,  where  my  mother’s  health  improved,  and  where  she 
lived  nearly  two  years,  during  which  we  were  supported  by  the  sale  of 
flowers.  About  a year  ago  my  poor  mother  had  a relapse,  and  obtained  a re- 
lease from  all  her  earthly  sufferings.  On  her  death  bed  she  recommended 
me  to  trust  in  Providence,  and  I fee!  a pleasure  in  obeying  her  last  wish.” 

The  young  girl,  having  thus  spoken,  burst  into  tears.  During  this  short 
recital,  Napoleon  was  much  affected,  and  when  she  burst  into  toar9,  he 
sobbed  loudly:  At  length  he  said,  “ Poor  child!  What  sins  could  you  have 

committed  that  you  should  have  been  exiled  here  so  miserably?  Singular 
fulfilment  of  destiny!  Like  me,  she  has  no  country,  no  family — she  has  no 
mother,  and  I I have  no  child!” 

After  pronouncing  these  words,  the  Emperor  again  sobbed  audibly,  and 
his  tears  flowed  freely.  Yes  1 this  great  man,  whom  the  loss  of  the  most 
brilliant  throne  in  the  world  affected  not,  who  was  calm  amidst  desolation 
itself,  wept  at  the  recital  of  this  poor  girl ! 

After  a few  moments  he  resumed  his  customary  firmness,  and  said  to  her, 
“ I wish  to  take  home  with  me  a souvenir  of  my  visit  to  your  cottage. 
Gather  some  of  your  best  flowers,  and  make  a grand  bouquet.” 

Henriette  quickly  made  the  bouquet;  and  when  Napoleon  gave  her  five 
louis  d'or  for  it,  cried  with  astonishment,  ‘‘  Ah  ! grand  Dieu  ! sir,  why  did  not 
you  come  sooner?  My  poor  mother  would  not  then  have  died!” 

“ Well,  well,  my  child,  those  are  very  good  sentiments.  I will  come  and 
see  you  again.” 

Then,  blushing,  and  regarding  the  five  pieces  of  gold,  Henriette  replied, 
“ But,  sir,  I can  never  give  you  flowers  enough  for  all  this  money  1” 

“ Do  not  let  that  trouble  you,”  answered  Napoleon,  smiling.  “ I will 
come  and  fetch  them.” 

He  then  left  her.  When  he  had  regained  his  companions,  he  informed 
them  of  his  discovery.  He  seemed  happy  in  having  found  one  as  unfortu- 
nate as  himself  to  console ; and,  on  the  spot,  the  young  Henriette  augmented 
the  special  nomenclature  of  Longwood.  He  called  her  ‘‘the  Nymph  of  St. 
Helena,”  for  amongst  his  friends  Napoleon  habitually  baptised  all  that 
surrounded  him  by  a familiar  cognomen.  Thus,  the  part  of  the  island  which 
he  most  frequented  he  called  the  “ Valley  of  Silence.”  Mr.  Balcombe.  with 
whom  he  stayed  on  his  first  arrival  at  St.  Helena,  was  the  “Amphitryon.” 
His  cousin,  the  major,  who  was  about  six  feet  high,  was  called  “ the  Giant.” 
Sir  George  Cockburn  was  designated  as  “ Mr.  Admiral,”  when  the  Emperor 
was  pleased  ; but  when  he  had  cause  for  complaint,  his  only  title  was  “ the 
Shark.” 

Some  days  after  this  visit  to  the  cottage,  Napoleon  said,  when  dressing, 
that  he  would  return  to  his  pupil,  and  perform  his  promise.  He  found  the- 
young  girl  at  home  ; she  had  learnt  since  his  last  visit  the  name  of  her 
benefactor  ; and,  much  moved,  not  so  much  by  his  past  grandeur  as  by  his 
recent  calamities,  entreated  him  to  accept  the  hospitality  of  her  humble 
cottage.  She  then  brought  him  figs,  and  water  from  the  spring  of  the  river- 
valley. 

“ Sire,”  she  said  to  Napoleon,  “ I have  waited  at  home  for  you  since  yotr 
were  last  here,  and  have,  consequently,  not  been  able  to  procure  wine  for  you, 
as  your  bounty  will  now  enable  me  to  do  so.” 

“ And  if  you  had,”  said  the  Emperor,  “ I should  have  scolded  you  well. 
When  I come  to  see  you  I wish  nothing  better  than  this  water,  which  i» 
excellent.  On  this  condition,  I will  revisit  you.  After  all,  I am  but  an  old 
soldier,  as  your  poor  father  was ; and  the  soldier  who  is  not  satisfied  with  figs 
and  water  is  no  soldier  at  all.” 

From  this  day  Napoleon  never  visited  the  valley  without  calling  at  the  cot- 
tage of  Henriette.  On  these  occasions  she  presented  him  with  a magnificent 
bouquet,  especially  prepared  for  him  ; and  after  a little  friendly  chat  with 
her,  he  would  continue  his  ride,  familiarly  discoursing  with  those  who  accom- 
panied him  on  the  great  and  excellent  qualities  which  this  young  English 
girl  possessed. 

In  the  following  year  Napoleon  began  to  suffer  from  the  attacks  of  the 
malady  which  afterwards  proved  fatal  to  him.  Henriette,  not  receiving  the 
visits  of  her  benefactor,  went  to  inquire  after  his  health  ; and  after  having 
left  the  customary  bouquet  with  one  of  his  attendants,  returned  home  very 
disconsolately.  One  fine  day  short!}'  afterwards,  as  she  was  sitting  in  her 
garden,  she  heard  the  sound  of  an  approaching  carriage  ; and  running  quickly 
to  the  gate,  found  herself  in  the  presence  of  Napoleon.  As  soon  as  she  be- 
held him,  her  face  assumed  an  expression  of  great  sadness. 

“ You  find  me  much  changed,  do  you  not,  my  child?”  said  he,  in  a faint 

voice. 
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“Yes,  sire,  I do  indeed;  but  I hope  that  you  will  soon  be  restored  to 
health.” 

“ I much  doubt  it,”  he  said,  shrugging  his  shoulders  with  an  air  of  incre- 
dulity. “ Nevertheless,  I much  wished  to  pay  you  a visit  to-day,  to  see  you 
and  your  flowers  once  again.” 

He  then  slowly  descended  from  the  carriage,  and,  leaning  on  the  arm  of 
Bertrand,  reached  the  cottage.  When  he  was  seated,  he  observed — 

“ Give  me  a cup  of  water  from  the  spring,  my  dear  Henrietta  that  will 
perhaps  cool  the  fever  which  consumes  me  ....  here” — (laying  his 
hand  on  his  side). 

The  young  girl  hastened  to  fetch  some.  When  Napoleon  had  partaken  of 
it,  his  countenance,  till  then  contracted,  became  serene. 

“Thanks!  thanks!  my  dear  child,”  said  he,  “ this  water  has  eased  my 
sufferings  a little.  If  I had  taken  it  sooner,  perhaps  ! . . . .”  added  lie, 

raising  his  eyes  to  heaven  ; “ but  now  it  is  too  late.” 

“ Ah !”  replied  Henriette,  affecting  gaiety  of  manner,  “ I am  so  happy  this 
water  does  you  good  ! I will  bring  you  some  every  day ; it  will  perhaps 
cure  you  !” 

“ No  ! my  dear  child,  it  will  be  useless  now  ; all  is  over.  I fear  this  will 
be  the  last  visit  I shall  make  here.  There  is  a settled  grief  here,  which  is 
consuming  me  (and  the  emperor  touched  his  side),  and,  as  I may  never  see 
you  again,  I wish  to  leave  you  a souvenir  of  me.  What  shall  I give  you  ?” 

At  these  words  the  young  girl  could  contain  herself  no  longer,  but,  burst- 
ing into  heartfelt  tears,  fell  at  the  feet  of  the  Emperor,  saying — 

“ Your  blessing,  sire.” 

Napoleon  rose  and  blessed  her  with  becoming  gravity  ; for  he  always  had 
respect  for  the  creeds  of  others. 

From  this  day  Henriette  did  not  fail  to  visit  Longwood  regularly.  She 
carried  water  from  the  spring  and  her  customary  bouquet,  but  always  returned 
home  disconsolate  ; for  each  day  she  received  the  most  alarming  accounts  of 
the  health  of  the  Emperor. 

At  the  commencement  of  May,  1821,  when  the  sun  shone  more  brightly 
than  usual,  Henriette  was  informed  that  Napoleon  was  much  better,  and  that 
his  reason  had  returned. 

She  arrived  at  Longwood,  but  alas!  the  reality  was  the  reverse  of  her 
hopes.  She  found  every  one  there  in  consternation.  This  time,  fearing  that 
he  was  dying,  and  wishing  to  see  him  once  again,  she  desired  to  be  admitted 
to  his  presence.  She  was  told  that  he  was  too  ill,  and  that  it  was  impossible. 
Her  supplications  were  at  first  in  vain  ; but  at  length  her  tears  and  entreaties 
prevailed,  and  she  was  admitted  to  his  chamber. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  Napoleon,  surrounded  by  his  faithful  friends, 
and  lying  on  his  death-bed,  had  requested  them  to  place  the  bust  of  his  son 
before  him.  He  then  bade  affecting  farewells  to  his  friends,  and  to  the 
French  people,  whom  he  had  loved  so  well.  His  arms  then  contracted  with 
convulsions,  his  eyes  became  fixed,  while  he  gasped — “ France  ! . . . 

My  son  !”  Then  all  was  silent.  Napoleon  had  ceased  to  live. 

At  these  words  the  flowers  which  the  young  girl  had  brought  dropped  fro"m 
her  trembling  handsr;  she  fell  on  her  knees  by  the  bed  side;  then,  making  an 
effort,  she  seized  and  tried  to  press  the  hand  of  Napoleon  to  her  lips  . . . . 
but  immediately  her  head  fell  back,  her  mouth  was  discoloured,  her  eyes 
fixed,  and  she  sunk  on  the  floor,  buried  in  that  sleep  which  knows  no  waking. 

Henriette  was  dead  ! 


CLOUDS  AND  SUNSHINE. — An  American  Tale. 

{Concluded  from  page  7.) 

Meanwhile,  Gordon  had  informed  his  uncle  of  his  altered  situation.  The 
old  gentleman  at  first  wished  to  mediate  between  the  irritated  parties ; but 
finding  Gordon  immovable  in  bis  resolution,  he  desisted;  not,  however, 
without  some  indignation  at  the  treatment  his  nephew  had  received — a feel- 
ing which  all  the  family,  by  whom  Gordon  was  much  beloved,  shared. 

Anxious  to  aid  his  nephew,  and  dreading  that  the  despondency  which  his 
domestic  sorrows  had  produced  would  have  an  unhappy  influence  upon  him, 
Mr.  Campbell  thought  it  advisable  for  him  to  leave  home,  and  again  made 
the  proposition  to  him  which  he  had  done  some  years  before — to  go  out  to 
Canton  under  his  auspices.  A very  favourable  opening  now  offered  itself, 
and  he  urged  him  to  accept  it.  Gordon,  to  his  great  joy,  eagerly  accepted 
the  proposal,  and  immediately  began  his  preparations  for  embarking  in  a 
vessel  which  was  to  sail  very  shortly. 

On  the  morning  when  he  left  Philadelphia  in  the  steamboat  to  join  the 
ship,  which  had  dropped  down  below,  a note  was  put  into  his  hands  by  a 
porter.  It  was  directed  in  his  wife’s  hand.  He  thrust  it  hastily  into  his 
pocket,  and  did  not  open  it  until  he  was  on  board  the  boat.  It  ran  thus  : — 

“ I am  told  you  are  going  to  India.  As  we  may  never  meet  again,  a sense 
of  justice  to  myself,  as  well  as  to  you,  induces  me  to  retract  an  assertion 
which  I made  when  we  last  met.  I told  you  then  that  I believed  your 
motive  in  seeking  my  hand  was  mercenary.  When  I said  this  it  was  from 
the  influence  of  temper.  These  are  not,  and  never  were  my  sentiments,  and 
I find  it  necessary  to  my  peace  of  mind  to  retract  them.  Do  not  miscon- 
strue the  purport  of  this  letter.  It  is  written  for  the  simple  reason  which  I 
have  given,  and  no  other.  Isabel  Gordon.” 

Gordon  tore  the  letter  in  pieces,  and  scattered  it  upon  the  waters. 

After  an  unusually  short  passage,  Gordon  reached  Canton  in  safety.  He 
immediately  applied  himself  to  business,  as  if  determined,  by  constant  occu- 
pation, to  banish  the  past  from  his  mind,  while  the  brilliant  prospects  that 


opened  before  him  afforded  him  every  stimulus  for  exertion.  The  calm, 
however,  which  new  scenes  and  occupations  had  produced  was  interrupted 
by  an  agitating  pieee  of  intelligence  contained  in  his  first  letter  from  home. 
His  aunt  wrote  to  say,  that  she  had  heard  from  an  authority  not  to  be 
doubted,  that  long  before  this  letter  reached  him  he  would  be  a father.  A 
few  months  of  anxious  expectation  passed  over,  and  then  came  another 
letter,  announcing  the  birth  of  a daughter,  and  also  the  sudden  death  of  Mrs. 
Tracey.  These  events  were  not  announced  to  him  directly  or  indirectly  by 
his  wife,  but  were  simply  communicated  to  him  by  his  aunt  as  facts  which 
lie  ought  duly  to  be  informed  of. 

From  the  moment  that  Gordon  heard  he  had  become  a father,  a changS 
seemed  to  come  over  him.  Once  more  he  had  something  to  live  for.  As 
time  passed  on,  his  yearnings  to  hear  something  of  his  child  became  so 
strong,  that  he  found  it  impossible  to  remain  contented  without  learning 
something  more  definite,  more  particular  about  her.  He  accordingly  wrote 
to  one  of  his  cousins,  begging  her  to  procure  some  information  for  him  about 
the  child. 

Charlotte  Campbell  had  been  his  early  companion  and  playmate,  and  even 
after  her  marriage  had  continued  his  warm,  steady  friend.  He  knew  he 
could  depend  upon  her  prudence  and  her  sincere  wish  to  oblige  him,  and  to 
her  it  was  he  wrote.  He  was  not  mistaken;  the  next  opportunity  brought 
him  a long  letter  from  her,  full  of  particulars,  not  only  about  his  child,  but 
about  one  of  whom  he  had  asked  no  questions.  Charlotte  told  him  that 
Isabel  had  never  returned  to  town  to  reside,  the  house  there  having  been 
let,  and  the  furniture  sold.  She  said  that,  immediately  upon  the  receipt 
of  his  letter,  she  had  written  a note  to  Mrs.  Gordon,  requesting  that  when 
the  child  was  brought  to  town  it  might  be  sent  to  see  her  ; and  that,  on  the 
following  day,  the  child  was  sent  with  her  nurse,  and  remained  some  hours 
with  her. 

Charlotte  spoke  in  high  praise  of  the  little  girl,  who,  she  said,  resembled 
her  father  very  much.  She  was  called  Alice,  and  Charlotte  reminded  her 
cousin  that  this  was  the  name  of  his  own  mother.  She  described  her  appear- 
ance, repeated  the  little  prattling  words  she  had  lisped,  and  entered  into  the 
most  minute  particulars  about  her.  A mother  herself,  she  knew  well  how  to 
gratify  a parent’s  longings.  She  added,  that  no  message  had  come  in  reply 
to  her  note  from  Mrs.  Gordon.  The  nurse  merely  said  she  was  told  to  stay 
as  long  as  Mrs.  Digby  wished  to  keep  the  child.  Charlotte  volunteered  to 
give  him  all  the  information  she  could  gather  about  his  wife;  but  this,  she 
said,  was  very  little.  No  one  seemed  to  know  anything  about  her.  She  had 
entirely  given  up  society,  and  seldom  came  to  town.  She  had  heard  of  her 
visiting  some  neighbours  in  the  country  ; but  she  did  not  know  who  they 
were,  or  anything  further. 

The  next  letter  from  Mrs.  Digby  informed  him  that  his  child  continued 
to  visit  her  at  stated  periods  ; and  she  dwelt  much  upon  her  loveliness  and 
winning,  affectionate  disposition.  She  told  him  that,  when  preparing  to 
send  this  letter,  she  had  written  a note  to  Mrs.  Gordon,  requesting,  if  it  was 
not  disagreeable  to  her,  that  she  would  permit  her  to  have  a lock  of  little 
Alice’s  hair,  to  send  to  her  father.  To  her  great  surprise  and  pleasure,  the 
next  day  she  received  a lock  of  hair  and  a miniature  portrait  of  the  child, 
enclosed  in  a blank  envelope,  and  unaccompanied  by  any  message  or  com- 
ment. Mrs.  Digby  assured  him  of  the  excellence  of  the  likeness,  and  con- 
gratulated him  upon  the  possession  of  such  a treasure,  taking  cafe,  mean- 
while, to  call  his  attention  to  this  spontaneous  act  of  kindness  on  the  part  of 
his  wife.  Too  honourable  to  question  the  servant  or  child  respecting  Mrs. 
Gordon’s  private  life,  Charlotte  had  very  little  to  tell  him  about  her; 
for  though  he  never  mentioned  her  name,  she  persisted  in  speaking  always 
of  her  in  her  letters.  She  only  knew  that  her  chief  companion  and  friend 
was  an  elderly  widow  lady,  by  the  name  of  Selby,  whom  every  one  spoke  of 
as  an  exemplary,  excellent  woman,  and  who  was  her  nearest  neighbour. 

Every  vessel  that  arrived  now  brought  Gordon  letters  from  his  cousin, 
filled  with  interesting  particulars  respecting  little  Alice;  and  through  her 
he  sent  frequent  gifts  for  his  child,  selected  with  care,  and  suited  to  her  age. 

It  is  now  time  that  we  should  return  to  Isabel.  We  have  said  that  she  had 
not  naturally  a bad  heart  or  feeble  intellect,  but  that  the  good  qualities  of  the 
one  were  perverted  by  selfish  indulgence,  and  the  capabilities  of  the  other 
deadened  by  injudicious  training.  Mrs.  Tracey  had  educated  her  niece 
according  to  the  dictates  of  her  own  narrow  mind ; and  in  securing  to  her  the 
advantages  of  a fashionable,  showy  education,  she  believed  she  had  accom- 
plished every  desirable  end.  She  had  not  mind  enough  to  appreciate  the 
blessings  of  a higher  order  of  cultivation,  nor  the  moral  principle  to  deVelope 
properly  the  heart  of  a young  creature  so  surrounded  by  temptation.  Fond 
of  dress  and  ostentation,  happy  only  in  a crowd,  she  had-,  from  Isabel’s  ear- 
liest years,  surrounded  her  with  an  atmosphere  fatal  to  the  growth  of  every- 
thing that  was  good  in  her  nature.  She  had  fostered  in  Her,  pride,  selfish- 
ness, an  exaggerated  estimate  of  her  own  pretensions,  and  a boundless  love 
of  pleasure — qualities  through  which,  as  congenial  with  her  own,  she  hoped 
to  cement  her  power. 

And  yet  it  was  not  through  any  one  of  these  that  she  gained  her  ascend- 
ancy over  Isabel.  It  was  through  the  warmth  of  heart,  the  generous 
nature,  which  all  her  efforts  had  not  been  able  to  spoil,  that  she  succeeded. 
Isabel  had  a thirst,  a craving  for  affection ; she  knew  herself  to  be  the  first 
and  all-absorbing  object  of  her  aunt’s  regard;  and  this  knowledge,  spite  of 
her  own  mental  superiority,  gave  Mrs.  Tracey  an  unbounded  influence  over 
her.  It  was  reserved  for  a period  of  deep  trial  for  her  to  question  herself 
as  to  how  far  this  influence  had  been  beneficial.  That  day,  spent  in  her 
chamber,  in  solitary  communings  with  her  own  heart — that  day  on  which 
she  comprehended  for  the  first  time  that  her  husband  had  indeed  left  her 
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for  ever — began  a grave  and  important  change  in  her  character.  At  first  she 
felt  stunned  ; she  could  not  understand  her  situation  ; but  when  gradually 
the  truth  grew  plain  to  her,  it  was  to  behold  swept  away  at  a single  blow  every 
hope,  every  stay  that  she  had  ever  clung  to.  What  to  her  now  was  wealth, 
fashion,  or  pleasure  ? Her  husband,  the  man  whom  she  had  selected  before  all 
the  world,  had  deserted  her — had  flung  her  from  him  in  auger  and  contempt. 
She  who  had  been  an  object  of  envy  to  multitudes  was  now  a mark  for  the  world 
to  point  its  finger  at,  and  her  haughty  nature  cowered  beneath  the  blow  which 
her  pride  had  received.  There  was  no  room  for  the  whisperings  of  conscience, 
for  the  yearnings  of  affection  ; deep  mortification  had  overwhelmed  every 
other  feeling. 

The  blow  had  indeed  been  a heavy  one,  but  Isabel  recovered  from  it  a wiser 
woman.  As  time  passed  on,  the  still,  small  voice  was  heard  above  the  storm, 
and  memory  reflected  the  past  to  her  in  many  a startling  aspect.  The  words 
which  her  husband  had  spoken  in  their  last  interview  recurred  to  her  with 
painful  vividness — at  first  to  exasperate,  then  to  arouse  to  self-examination,  and 
finally  to  touch.  She  felt  the  keenest  remorse  for  the  unfounded  reproach 
which  she  had  cast  upon  him  ; she  acknowledged  the  impropriety  of  her 
course  relative  to  the  Normanvilles,  and  she  admitted  the  truth  of  much  that 
he  had  said  ; but  her  proud  heart  could  not  forgive  his  reproaches,  his  cen- 
sure, the  uncompromising  sternness  with  which  he  had  left  her.  She  accused 
him  of  coldness,  of  harshness,  and  of  unstable,  wearied  afl'ections  ; and  sup- 
pressing every  softer  emotion,  she  resolved  upon  her  course.  Unable  to  brave 
the  eye  of  the  world,  she  determined  to  remain  in  the  country,  and  by  no 
active  step  whatever  to  appear  to  conciliate  her  husband,  even  her  conscience 
failing  to  whisper  to  her  of  the  secret  hopes  that  still  clung  to  her  heart.  Mrs. 
Tracey  endeavoured  to  combat  this  resolution ; and,  with  her  usual  artful 
reasoning,  would  have  pursuaded  her  that,  ?s  “ the  absent  are  always  in  the 
wrong,”  she  would  be  certain  to  receive  all  the  blame,  when  her  separation 
from  her  husband  became  known,  if  she  did  not  appear  and  make  good  her 
own  cause  to  the  world.  But  Isabel  silenced  her  immediately.  Mrs.  Tracey’s 
hour  had  gone  by.  She  did  not  reproach  her  with  the  evil  counsel  she  had 
given  her  ; she  did  not  open  to  her  the  bitterness  of  her  heart ; but  she  assured 
her  of  her  resolution,  and  begged  that  the  subject  might  never  be  again  touched 
upon  between  them. 

Mrs.  Tracey  did  not  understand  Isabel.  What  to  her  now  was  the  opinion 
of  the  world  ? she  had  been  hurled  from  the  high  station  which  she  had  held, 
and  could  take  no  inferior  place  in  it.  Could  the  suffrages  of  a party  wipe 
out  the  glaring  fact,  that  before  she  had  been  one  short  year  a wife  her  hushand 
had  abandoned  her  ? Could  the  gossip  and  scandal  of  the  town  heal  up  the 
wounds  of  broken  happiness  and  mortified  pride,  or  console  her  in  her  misery  ? 
No,  sooner  let  her  hide  her  face  for  ever,  and  suffer  in  silence.  Upon  this 
resolution  she  acted  ; she  denied  herself  to  visitors,  never  went  to  town,  and  ap- 
plied herself  vigorously  to  occupation  as  a resource  against  her  painful  thoughts. 

We  have  said  that  a secret  hope  still  clung  to  Isabel’s  heart,  nor  was  it 
dispelled  till,  like  a thunder-clap,  she  heard  of  Gordon’s  approaching  depar- 
ture for  India.  Then  it  was  that  a full  sense  of  her  desolation  came  over 
her,  and  in  bitterness  and  in  tears  did  she  bewail  her  lot.  It  was  upon  the 
night  that,  amid  the  struggles  of  pride  and  remorse,  she  wrote  the  letter  which 
we  have  seen  Gordon  receive  at  the  moment  of  his  departure.  She  took  pre- 
cautions that  he  should  not  receive  the  letter  till  the  last  moment — a sort  of 
compromise  with  her  dignity ; and  when  it  was  done,  she  experienced  a relief 
of  mind  to  which  she  had  long  been  a stranger. 

In  time,  new  hopes  and  new  duties  came  to  fill  her  heart  and  occupy  her 
thoughts.  She  became  a mother,  and  in  the  flood  of  exquisite  feeling  which 
accompanied  this  new  blessing,  she  became  an  altered  being.  A short  time 
after  the  birth  of  her  child,  Mrs.  Tracey  was  removed  by  sudden  death. 
This  was  a heavy  blow  to  Isabel.  She  was  the  only  near  relative  she  possessed, 
and  she  had  always  stood  to  her  in  the  light  of  a parent.  But  it  was  not  what 
it  would  have  been  a year  ago.  Sorrow  and  a ripened  judgment  had  long 
since  greatly  altered  Isabel’s  opinion  of  her.  She  had  been  made  to  feel  in 
bitterness  the  evils  of  her  erroneous  education,  the  ill  effects  of  her  aunt’s 
advice.  Death,  however,  wipes  out  all  faults,  all  sense  of  wrong,  and  when 
she  saw  her  laid  in  the  tomb,  she  felt  in  her  desolation  that  but  for  her  child 
she  would  gladly  be  laid  beside  her. 

Mrs.  Tracey’s  place,  however,  was  not  long,  left  unfilled  in  Isabel’s  heart. 
The  nearest  residence  to  hers,  long  untenanted,  was  taken  by  a widow  lady  of 
the  name  of  Selby,  who  proved  an  inexpressible  comfort  and  benefit  to  her. 
Mrs.  Selby  was  a woman  who  had  known  many  sorrows  ; she  possessed  a 
superior  mind  and  education,  to  which  was  added  unaffected  piety  and  a warm 
benevolence.  She  took  a deep  interest  in  Isabel,  and  a close  intimacy  grew  up 
between  them.  Mrs.  Selby  became,  in  course  of  time,  mistress  of  her 
history,  and,  through  her  clear  intellect  and  judicious  observations,  Isabel  was 
taught  to  see  her  conduct  in  its  true  light.  She  infused  into  her  mind  the 
cheerfulness  and  patience  which  adorned  her  own.  She  directed  her  reading, 
developed  her  mental  resources,  and  nurtured  within  her  a sincere  piety,  whose 
fruits  were  charity,  forbearance,  and  good-will  to  all  around  her. 

In  such  companionship,  and  in  training  her  little  daughter,  did  Isabel’s  days 
glide  by.  She  heard  nothing  of  her  husband— all  intercourse  having  ceased 
between  his  family  and  herself  since  their  separation,  and  the  few  old  friends 
whom  she  still  continued  to  have  any  intercourse  with,  out  of  delicacy,  never 
mentioned  him.  That  he  was  still  in  India  she  learned  by  inference  through 
Mrs.  Digby,  to  whom  little  Alice  was  regularly  sent,  that  her  father  might  be 
informed  ot  her  welfare,  and  also  by  the  presents  which  came  thence  occasionally 
for  the  child.  J 


When  Alice  was  between  four  and  five  years  old,  she  experienced  a severe 
fall,  which  threatened  her  with  serious  consequences.  As  soon  as  this  painful 
news  reached  Mrs.  Digby,  who  had  become  warmly  attached  to  the  child,  she 
wrote  to  Mrs.  Gordon,  asking  permission  to  visit  her.  She  received  a polite 
note  from  Mrs.  Gordon  in  reply,  inviting  her  to  visit  the  little  sufferer  when- 
ever she  could  make  it  convenient.  Mrs.  Digby  gladly  availed  herself  of  this 
permission,  and  proceeded  immediately  to  visit  the  little  girl. 

Charlotte  Digby  was  a woman  of  quick,  impetuous  feelings.  She  had  not 
seen  her  cousin’s  wife — her  own  former  friend  and  companion — for  several 
years,  and  in  the  engrossment  of  her  feelings  she  never  paused  to  think  how 
she  should  meet  her  ; but  when  she  was  ushered  into  the  chamber  where  that 
pale,  sad  mother  bent  over  the  pillow  of  her  suffering  child,  she  forgot  all  the 
past,  and  instead  of  accepting  the  hand  which  Mrs.  Gordon  gently  extended  to 
her,  she  threw  her  arms  around  herj  and  burst  into  a passion  of  tears.  Isabel 
suffered  the  embrace  in  silence,  then,  still  clasping  her  by  the  hand,  she  led 
her  towards  the  bed.  Charlotte  leaned  over  the  child  for  a few  moments, 
while  the  tears  chased  each  other  rapidly  down  her  cheeks;  then,  turning  and 
looking  up  into  the  beautiful  face  of  the  lonely  mother,  she  murmured,  with  a 
choking  voice,  “ Forgive  me,  Isabel,  forgive  me  1”  Isabel  pressed  the  hand 
still  resting  within  her  own,  and,  with  a quivering  lip,  imprinted  a kiss  upon 
her  cheek. 

No  further  explanations  were  interchanged  or  needed.  The  child  was 
alarmingly  ill,  and  every  feeling  was  absorbed  in  her:  but  day  after  day  Mrs. 
Digby  rode  out  to  visit  the  sufferers,  and  with  her  buoyant,  happy  temper, 
and  the  consolation  which  she  was  able  to  impart,  as  an  experienced  nurse  and 
mother,  diffused  an  atmosphere  of  cheerfulness  around  her,  while  she 
strengthened  and  supported  the  mother’s  hopes. 

During  these  frequent  visits,  Charlotte  became  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Selby. 
Mutual  worth  and  common  sympathy  soon  ripened  their  acquaintance,  and  in 
Mrs.  Selby’s  estimate  of  Isabel’s  character,  and  in  her  knowledge  and  admira- 
tion of  her  good  qualities,  she  gained  an  insight  into  the  change  which  her 
friend’s  trials  had  wrought  in  her.  Not  that  Mrs.  Digby  had  been  unobser- 
vant of  the  alteration  in  Isabel,  even  in  her  first  interview,  but  with  such  a 
key  she  was  able  to  reconcile  more  readily  the  high  spirited,  careless  disciple 
of  fashion,  with  the  subdued,  thoughtful,  and  dignified  woman  she  now  saw 
before  her. 

The  child  improved,  and  the  physicians  gave  the  strongest  hopes  of  her 
entire  recovery.  Isabel’s  face  was  once  more  lighted  with  smiles,  and  cheerful- 
ness again  shone  in  the  household.  Mrs.  Digby’s  visits  did  not  cease  with  the 
return  of  health  to  the  child ; she  came  less  frequently  to  be  sure,  but  she  now 
brought  her  children  to  visit  their  cousin,  and  she  passed  whole  days  with  Isabel. 

Isabel  did  not  tell  Mrs.  Digby  of  the  deep  happiness  which  this  conduct 
of  hers  imparted,  but  it  was  felt  in  her  manner  and  seen  in  her  face,  and  every 
day  increased  the  cordial  feeling  between  them.  Many,  many  times  had 
Charlotte’s  feelings  prompted  her  to  speak  of  Campbell,  for  there  was,  deep  in 
that  kind  heart  of  hers,  a wish  to  re-unite  the  estranged  pair — to  restore  to 
her  cousin,  whom  she  so  affectionately  loved,  a wife  she  now  firmly  believed  to 
be  fully  worthy  of  him  ; but  there  was  mingled  with  Isabel’s  gentle,  affectionate 
kindness,  so  much  quiet  dignity,  so  much  reserve  in  all  connected  with  her 
inner  feelings,  that  Charlotte  felt  that  it  would  be  an  unwarrantable  liberty  to 
attempt  to  intrude  upon  them.  Besides,  she  feared  the  result.  She  thought 
that  so  determined  a silence  with  regard  to  the  past  showed  very  little  hope 
for  the  future. 

This  renewal  of  the  intercourse  with  Mrs.  Gordon  on  the  part  of  Charlotte 
was  a source  of  some  surprise  to  her  family  ; but  as  her  husband  sanctioned  her 
conduct,  and  she  found  it  impossible  to  persuade  others  of  the  claims  which 
Isabel  had  upon  their  justice,  she  ceased  to  plead  her  cause,  and  continued  ta 
follow  the  dictates  of  her  own  judgment,  the  next  step  was  to  write  to 
Campbell  and  to  tell  him  of  all  that  had  happened,  and  this  she  determined  to 
do  without  flinching,  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

Meanwhile  the  weather  began  to  grow  warm,  and  thephysician  recommended 
sea-bathing  for  little  Alice,  who  was  still  unable  to  walk.  Mrs.  Gordon 
accordingly  made  immediate  preparations,  and  repaired  to  Cape  May,  where, 
having  secured  a small  cottage,  she  applied  herself  earnestly  to  the  restoration 
of  her  idolized  child. 

While  these  events  were  occurring*  Gordon  was  ploughing  the  ocean  on  his 
return  home.  Nearly  five  years  had  elapsed  since  he  left  his  native  land.  He 
left  it  poor  and  almost  heart-broken  ; he  returned  with  wealth  more  than  suffi- 
cient for  his  moderate  wishes  and  feelings,  schooled  by  time  into  resignation. 
He  reached  Philadelphia  about  the  beginning  of  July,  to  the  great  surprise  of 
his  family,  whom  he  had  no  opportunity  to  apprize  of  his  intended  return. 

“ My  dear  Campbell,”  said  Mrs.  Digby,  smiling  through  her  tears,  as  she 
drew  her  cousin  to  the  light  in  the  next  room,  “ how  changed  you  are  ! Why, 
you  are  so  dark  and  so  thin,  I should  scarcely  have  known  you.  Have  they 
starved  you  on  the  passage  ?” 

“ No,  Charlotte  ; but  you  must  remetnber  that  I am  five  years  older  than 
when  yOu  saw  me  last. 

“ True,”  she  replied  ; and  as  she  gazed  upon  his  handsome  face,  and  marked 
the  lines  which  care,  not  time,  had  placed  there,  she  drew  a deep  sigh. 

‘‘And  now,  Charlotte,”  said  Gordon,  in  an  agitated  tone,  “ tell  me  of  my 
child.  Is  she  well — and  when  can  I see  her?” 

Mrs.  Digby  drew  him  to  a sofa  in  a uistant  part  of  the  room,  and  in  a 
few  words  informed  him  of  the  state  of  his  daughter’s  health,  and  where  she 
was.  She  spoke  cheerfully,  and  assured  him,  as  was  the  case,  that  Alice 
was  now  in  a fair  way  to  recover  her  health  entirely.  She  answered  hi^ 
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questions  minutely  and  satisfactorily,  and  he  thanked  her  warmly  for  all 
the  trouble  which  she  had  taken  for  his  sake. 

W hen  Gordon  was  again  alone,  he  could  not  but  remember  that  in  the 
information  which  his  cousin  had  given  him  of  his  child,  she  had  exhibited 
an  extraordinary  knowledge  of  the  opinions,  habits,  and  movements  of  that 
child’s  mother;  but  he  was  wholly  unprepared  for  the  disclosure  which  met 
his  ear  the  next  morning,  when,  in  a private  interview  with'her,  she  related 
to  him  the  history  of  her  renewed  intercouse  with  his  wife,  and  of  her 
totally  altered  feelings  towards  her.  She  told  him  of  Mrs.  Selby ’s  opinion  of 
Isabel  ; of  the  improvement  of  her  mind  and  disposition  ; and  she  enlarged 
upon  her  devotion  to  her  child,  and  the  exemplary  course  of  her  whole 
conduct.  Charlotte  spoke  eloquently  and  warmly,  for  her  whole  heart  was 
in  her  words  ; but  Gordon  paced  the  room  with  a stern  countenance,  per- 
fectly unmoved  by  what  she  said. 

“Your  warm,  generous  feelings  do  you  great  honour,  my  dear  Char- 
lotte,” he  said  ; “ but  if  you  mean  by  all  this  to  plead  your  friend’s  cause 
with  me,  I must  tell  you  it  will  be  a vain  task.  I have  no  faith  in  a woman 
who  has  shown  herself  utterly  without  heart.” 

“ Plead  Isabel's  cause!”  said  Mrs.  Digby,  warmly, with  a smile  almost 
of  scorn.  “ If  you  could  see  in  your  mind’s  eye  the  gentle,  dignified,  self- 
respecting  woman  that  I see,  and  feel  as  I feel,  how  far  above  such 
meanness  she  is,  you  would  despise  yourself  for  the  unworthy  suspicion. 
No,  Campbell ; so  far  from  pleading  her  cause  with  you,  I have  uever  dared 
— such  is  the  powerful  influence  her  dignified  reserve  imposes  upon  me — 
even  to  mention  your  name  before  her  ; and  I am  doubtful  this  moment,  so 
ignorant  am  I of  her  sentiments  towards  you,  whether  she  would  receive 
or  spurn  you  from  her.” 

“She  shall  never  have  an  opportunity  to  do  either,”  he  replied,  sternly. 
“I  have  suffered  enough  already  through  her.” 

“ And  has  she  had  no  sufferings,  Campbell  1” 

“ Sufferings  ?”  he  asked,  in  a tone  of  incredulity.  “ What  sufferings 
has  she  had  ?” 

“ I know  not ; I only  ask  the  question  of  you.  And  yet,  it  seems  to  me, 
when  I look  back  upon  that  woman’s  early  life,  and  contrast  it  with  what 
it  has  been  from  the  period  of  your  separation — when  I see  the  brilliant, 
flattered  idol  of  society,  the  gayest  of  the  gay,  the  lightest  among  the  light- 
hearted, suddenly  withdraw  herself  from  the  world,  and  with  no  other 
companionship  than  that  of  an  aged  woman,  subdued  and  chastened  by 
trials,  devoting  herself  to  her  child,  striving  to  improve  her  mind,  and  oc- 
cupying herself  in  a thousand  employments  to  benefit  others  and  shutout 
the  past  from  her  thoughts  — when  I see  that  woman,  young,  lovely,  and 
unprotected,  by  her  prudent  conduct  and  gentle  virtue,  winning  the  respect 
and  esteem  of  those  around  her,  I cannot  but  think  some  withering  blight 
must  have  fallen  upon  her  to  change  her  thus,  aDd  that  she  must  have  had 
great  sufferings.” 

“ You  make  no  allowance  for  mortified  pride,”  said  Gordon. 

“ Mortification  and  pride  are  powerful  feelings,”  she  replied,  “ but  they 
do  not  usually  subdue  the  temper,  improve  the  mind,  and  implant  in  the 
heart  a multitude  of  Christian  virtues,  nor  dress  the  countenance  in  smiles 
of  patient  cheerfulness.” 

“Forgive  me,  Charlotte,  if  I beg  you  to  cease  this  conversation.  My 
wounds  are  still  too  sore  to  bear  exposure.  I thank  you  for  your  good 
intentions,  but  it  must  suffice  your  kind  heart  to  know,  that  feelings  tram- 
pled upon  as  mine  have  been,  and  affections  so  outraged,  can  have  no 
second  spring.  And  now,  will  you  assist  me  with  your  advice  and  good 
offices  ? 1 must  see  my  child,  and  I would  not  take  her  mother  by  surprise. 
Mill  you  write  to — to — Isabel,  and  say  I am  coming? 

Campbell’s  voice  faltered  as  he,  for  the  first  time,  uttered  his  wife’s  name, 
and  he  turned  hastily  away.  Mrs.  Digby  wiped  away  the  tears  which 
were  rapidly  falling,  and  promised  to  do  as  he  wished  ; and  when  he  left 
her,  it  was  agreed  that  her  letter  should  be  sent  on  the  morrow,  and  that  he 
should  follow  the  next  day. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Gordon  was  as  unmoved  by  the  picture 
which  Mrs.  Digby  had  unconsciously  drawn  of  his  wife,  as  he  appeared. 
Far  from  it ; she  had  affected  him  powerfully,  and  called  up  a crowd  of 
agitating  feelings,  such  as  he  had  not  experienced  for  years.  He  had 
returned  home  with  a purpose  fixed  by  stern  resolution,  and  feelings  steeled 
by  time.  But  he  was  not  prepared  for  the  effect  which  association  pro- 
duced upon  his  memory,  calling  up  the  burie.d  images  of  the  past,  and 
speaking  to  him  in  tones  that  would  not  be  silenced.  Still  less  was  he 
prepared  tor  all  that  he  had  heard  from  his  cousin.  A deep  and  abiding- 
sense  of  his  injuries  remained  with  him,  but  there  had  not  been  wanting 
in  the  course  of  years,  moments  when  conscience  questioned  him  as  to 
whether  he,  too,  might  not  have  erred.  He  remembered  his  weak  indul- 
gence of  her  wayward  will.  But  his  rebellious  heart  replied  even  then, 
that  that  very  weakness  should  have  touched  a woman  wio  had  a spark  of 
generous  feeling  in  her  breast.  lie  recalled  his  marriage  vow  ; he  asked 
himself  if  the  long  patience  and  long  suffering  which  it  imposed  had  been 
fulfilled  in  the  inflexibility  which  had  led  him  to  exile  himself,  without 
forgiveness  or  hope  of  amendment. 

These  whisperings  of  conscience,  however,  were  rare,  and  unaccom- 
panied by  any  softening  of  feeling,  any  pleading  of  voice  for  her  w ho  had 
so  clouded  his  existence.  But  when  he  listened  to  the  heartfelt  words  of 
Mrs.  Digby,  they  acquired  a force  which  was  new  and  intolerable  to  him. 
He  was  compelled  to  view  his  conduct  in  a new  light.  He  recalled  every- 
thing Mrs.  Digby  had  said,  and  for  the  first  time  came  doubts  of  his  right 
to  desert  a woman  who  had  so  nobly  wrestled  with  what  he  now  acknow- 


ledged to  be  a mournful  fate.  She  rose  before  him  vividly  in  all  the  force 
which  Mrs.  Digby’s  fervent  w’ords  had  painted  her.  But  the  self-condemna- 
tion which  those  reflections  brought  was  too  painful  long  to  remain,  and 
he  found  it  easier  to  doubt  the  judgment  of  his  cousin  than  to  unravel  the 
throng  of  mingled  feelings  that  swelled  his  heart. 

Isabel  received  Mrs.  Digby’s  letter,  and  for  more  than  an  hour  after  she 
remained  shut  up  in  her  chamber.  Mhen  she  came  forth,  her  face  was 
pale  and  her  eyes  were  red  with  weeping.  She  sought  the  couch  of  her 
child,  who,  by  the  orders  of  the  physician,  was  kept  in  a reclining  position, 
and  kneeling  down  beside  her,  she  told  her,  in  a calm,  steady  voice^that 
her  father  had  returned  from  across  the  ocean,  and  would  come  to  see  her 
the  next  day.  She  then  gave  directions  to  Elsie's  nurse,  a faithful  woman 
who  had  lived  with  her  for  years,  and  had  been  her  own  maid  before  her 
marriage,  and  retired  to  her  room  for  the  rest  of  the  evening. 

The  next  day  Gordon  came.  Too  impatient  to  see  his  child  to  delay, 
he  sent  his  servant  directly  to  the  cottage  to  inquire  if  he  could  be  ad- 
mitted. The  answer  was  in  the  affirmative,  and  he  repaired  with  a 
throbbing  heart  to  visit  her.  He  was  admitted  by  Susan,  whose  well- 
known  face  assisted  to  confuse  the  tumultuous  feelings  that  were  crowd- 
ing upon  him.  She  conducied  him  to  the  room  where  little  Alice  was, 
and  left  him  alone  with  her.  Gordon  approached  the  couch,  and  bending 
over  the  child,  he  drew  her  to  his  bosom  with  a burst  of  uncontrollable 
tenderness.  The  child  seemed  frightened  and  uneasy  at  this  exhibition 
of  strong  feeling,  but  when  Gordon  had  wiped  from  his  eyes  the  starting 
tears,  and,  smoothing  down  her  bright  curls,  imprinted  kiss  after  kiss 
upon  her  brow  and  dimpled  cheek,  she,  looked  up  in  his  face  and  smiled. 

“ Bo  you  know  me,  my  darling  :'”  he  anxiously  asked. 

“Oh,  yes,”  she  replied  confidently,  in  her  musical,  childish  tones ; 
“ you  are  papa  1” 

What  a flood  of  strange,  lovely  feeling  was  that  which  came  over  him 
as  the  word  which  first  hailed  him  a father  met  his  ear.  He  clasped  her 
again  and  again  to  his  heart,  and  overwhelmed  her  with  caresses,  nor 
could  he  prevail  upon  himself  to  leave  her  until  the  deepening  twilight 
admonished  him  that  it  was  time  to  go.  As  he  left  the  house,  he  inquired 
of  Susan  what  progress  Alice  was  making  towards  recovery,  of  her  hours 
for  bathing,  and  the  periods  at  which  it  would  be  most  convenient  for  him 
to  see  her. 

Day  after  day  passed  by,  and  Gordon  regularly  every  afternoon  visited 
his  child,  sitting  with  her  till  night  warned  him  to  go.  She  had  now  be- 
come familiar  with  him,  and  it  filled  him  with  happiness  to  see  how  she 
looked  forward  to  his  daily  visits  and  held  out  her  little  arms  to  welcome 
him  when  he  came.  Of  the  mother,  however,  he  saw  nothing,  and,  except 
in  the  prattlings  of  little  Elsie,  he  never  heard  her  spoken  of.  Susan  was 
the  only  person  he  had  any  communication  with  at  the  cottage,  and  she, 
in  conversing  about  the  child,  never  even  by  accident  let  fall  Mrs.  Gordon's 
name.  It  was  impossible,  however,  to  be  as  constantly  with  Alice  as  he 
was,  without  learning  through  her,  unwittingly,  much  of  her  mother’s 
thoughts  and  actions  ; “ Mamma’’  had  said  this  or  done  tiiat ; “ mamma  ’’ 
had  told  her  why  she  must  do,  or  leave  undone,  such  and  such  things.  She 
spoke  of  home,  of  the  pony, — the  dogs,  of  poor  old  lame  Adam,  and  the 
sickness  “mamma”  had  nursed  him  through;  of  Mrs.  Selby,  and,  in  a 
thousand  little  artless  tales  iu  which  mamma  ” was  always  the  prominent 
part,  told  the  history  of  their  daily  life.  Gordon  never  encouraged  her, 
though  he  could  not  check  her,  and  at  times  he  felt  as  if  there  was  a sort 
of  meanness  in  thus  becoming  a party  in  her  unsanctioned  disclosures. 

Upon  one  occasion  only  did  he  forget  his  resolution,  but  it  was  when  his 
feelings  were  suddenly  and  deeply  touched.  He  was  sitting  with  Alice 
upon  his  knee  at  the  open  window.  Her  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  ocean, 
when,  turning  to  him,  she  said — 

“ Papa,  did  yon  hear  my  prayers  when  you  were  far  away  over  the  sea?” 

“No,  my  love;  God  only  hears  our  prayers.” 

“ And  did  God  only  hear  me  pray  for  you,  papa,  every  night  when  l 
went  to  bed  ? I thought  you  heard  them  too  ?” 

Gordon’s  cheek  rested  upon  the  silken  head  of  his  child  ; he  pressed  her 
closely  to  him,  while  he  asked  in  a low  voice,  “ And  who  taught  you  these 
prayers,  my  little  darling?” 

“ Oh,  mamma ! Nobody  ever  hears  my  prayers  but  mamma!” 

Gordon  had  been  at  Cape  May  about  three  weeks,  when  one  evening, 
after  leaving  the  cottage,  he  found  he  had  forgotten  his  watch,  having 
left  it  on  the  child’s  couch,  for  whose  amusement  he  had  taken  it  out.  He 
had  got  only  a few  yards  from  the  house,  and,  without  reflecting,  he  turned 
back  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  it.  A few  steps  brought  him  to  the 
threshold  of  the  door  of  the  room  he  had  left.  The  first  glance  he  gave 
showed  him  that  the  room  had  another  occupant— the  next,  that  he  stood 
in  the  presence  of  his  wife.  There  was  a moment’s  irresolution,  as  he 
gazed  upon  the  statue-like  form  before  him  ; then  he  advanced,  extended 
his  hand  to  her,  murmured  a cunfused  apology,  seized  his  watch,  and 
bowing  hastily  left  the  room.  lie  fled  to  the  bead),  and  for  some  time 
paced  up  and  down  with  rapid  steps.  The  next  day  little  Alice  told 
him  “ that  mamma  had  cried  a great  deal  last  night  when  he  went  away.” 

About  a fortnight  after  this,  as  Gordon  was  lounging  upon  the  piazza  of 
the  hotel,  about  the  hour  usual  for  the  ladies  to  bathe,  a young  man  re- 
turned from  the  beach,  and  began  to  relate  to  a group  near  him  a confused 
account  of  an  accident  which  he  stated  had  just  happened.  He  said  that 
a man  employed  to  bathe  asick  child  had  been  suddenly  seized  with  cramp 
while  in  the  surf,  and  had  let  the  child  fall  from  his  arms  ; that  the  mother 
had  rushed  into  the  sea  to  rescue  it,  and  that  he  understood  they  had  been 
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with  difficulty  saved,  both,  or  one,  having  been  taken  home  lifeless.  Gor- 
don did  not  stay  to  hear  more,  but  fled  to  the  beach,  filled  with  the  worst 
apprehensions.  Before  he  reached  it,  however,  he  was  met  by  his  servant, 
who  confirmed  his  fears — informing  him  that  it  was,  indeed,  Mrs.  Gordon 
and  Alice  to  whom  the  accident  occurred.  The  servant  had  been  near  at 
hand,  and  he  described  the  dreadful  scene — the  drowning  child,  the  shriek 
of  agony,  and  the  frantic  mother  rushing  into  the  waves  to  save  her. 

Oppressed  by  the  most  painful  forebodings,  Gordon  turned  towards  the 
cottage.  The  door  was  open,  and  he  entered  without  knocking.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  the  room  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to  be  received.  It  was  empty. 
The  door  of  another  room,  however,  across  the  passage,  was  ajar;  he  pushed 
it  open,  and  found  himself  in  a bed-chamber.  On  the  bed  lay  his  little  daugh- 
ter, with  her  face  pallid  as  death,  her  eye-lids  closed,  and  her  breathing  heavy 
and  impeded.  Beside  her  sat  her  mother,  with  clasped  hands  and  looks  fixed 
immovably  upon  the  face  of  her  suffering  child.  At  the  foot  of  the  bed 
stood  the  nurse.  Gordon  approached  the  bed,  but  Isabel  neither  looked  up 
nor  stirred.  She  seemed  utterly  regardless  of  his  presence. 

“ Has  she  been  seen  by  a physician  ?”  asked  Gordon,  in  a low  voice,  addres- 
sing the  nurse. 

“No”  she  replied;  “there  was  not  at  that  momenta  physician  on  the 
island,  but  a young  medical  student  had  kindly  visited  and  prescribed  for 
her.”  She  added,  “ that  they  feared  some  fresh  injury  had  been  sustained 
by  her  back  in  the  efforts  to  save  her.” 

Gordon  could  scarcely  suppress  the  feeling  of  despair  that  came  over  him 
at  this  intelligence.  The  boat  would  not  leave  for  Philadelphia  before  the 
next  morning,  and  not  until  the  day  after  could  a physician  arrive.  The 
only  hope  was,  that  some  medical  man  might  he  in  the  boat  of  that  day 
or  the  next.  Meanwhile,  the  young  gentleman  who  had  been  so  kind  con- 
tinued to  visit  the  child  and  afford  every  aid  and  consolation  in  his  power. 
Towards  evening  symtoms  of  fever  exhibited  themselves,  and  the  little  suffer- 
er’s cheeks  became  of  a bright  scarlet. 

Gordon  could  not  leave  the  house  ; all  fear  of  intruding  was  forgotten  in 
his  deep  anxiety.  He  sent  for  his  servant,  and  gave  him  directions  to  pro- 
ceed to  town  by  the  first  boat,  and  bring  down  their  own  or  any  physician 
he  could  obtain. 

Morning  came,  and  the  child  was  no  better  ; her  fever  continued  to  in- 
crease, and  she  slept  heavily  Towards  night  her  mind  began  to  wander  ; 
she  spoke  incoherently,  and  called  frequently  upon  both  her  parents.  It 
was  a strange  sight  to  see  hotli  those  parents  watching  beside  the  bed  of 
their  child,  agonized  by  apprehension  and  subdued  by  grief,  interchanging 
no  word,  no  glance  of  sympathy — neither  asking  for  hope  or  consolation 
from  the  other,  nor  giving  it.  Gordon  forgot,  in  his  fears  for  his  child,  his 
resolution  never  to  see  that  child’s  mother,  and  during  those  anxious  days 
and  nights,  seldom  left  the  cottage.  Anxiety  appeared  to  have  absorbed 
every  personal  feeling.  He  came  and  went,  but  Isabel  heeded  neither  his 
entrance  nor  his  departure ; he  received  from  her  hand  the  cup  which  she 
had  just  held  to  the  parched  lips  of  their  child  ; the  air  which  she  fanned  to 
cool  the  little  sufferer’s  cheek  lifted  the  curls  from  his  brow'  ; and  the  mur- 
mured words  that  came  in  answer  to  the  low,  touching  tones  of  the  mother, 
were  listened  for  with  the  same  impulse  by  both — yet  each  seemed  forgetful 
of  the  presence  of  the  other. 

About  noon  on  the  third  day  they  sat  alone  by  the  bed  of  the  child;  no 
physician  had  arrived,  and  this  was  the  day  on  which  their  own  was  ex- 
pected Elsie’s  fever  still  continued  very  high,  but  the  delirium  had  left 
her,  and  she  lay  perfectly  calm.  Suddenly  Gordon  bent  over  her  and 
listened  attentively;  then  he  sought  her  hand  and  applied  his  fingers  to  her 
wrist.  As  he  lifted  his  head,  he  was  shocked  at  beholding  Isabel,  with  her 
hands  tightly  clenched,  her  lips  blanched  and  quivering,  gazing  into  his  face 
with  such  an  expression  of  agonized,  anxious  inquiry,  as  would  have  melted  the 
coldest  heart.  She  tried  to  speak,  but  no  word  reached  his  ear  but  “ dying.” 

“ No  no,”  he  replied,  hastily,  immediately  reproaching  himself  for  his 
want  of  caution  ; “ she  is  better  ; her  breathing  is  more  natural — her  pulse 
more  favourable.” 

Isabel  sank  back  in  her  chair,  and  a violent  fit  of  trembling  seized  her. 
Gordon  looked  at  her,  hesitated  for  an  instant,  and  then  said,  gently,  “ If 
you  will  suffer  me  to  advise  you,  I would  recommend  you  to  retire  and  en- 
deavour to  take  a little  rest;  you  have  had  no  sleep  for  more  than  two 
days  and  nights,  and  you  will  yourself  be  ill  and  unable  to  attend  to  your 
duty,  if  you  do  not  take  this  precaution.” 

Isabel  looked  wistfully  in  his  face,  and  then  upon  the  child. 

“ I will  remain  and  watch  her,”  he  replied,  answering  the  look  ; “ and  if 
you  are  required,  I will  have  you  called.” 

Isabel  rose  immediately,  gave  one  look  at  her  child  and  left  the  room,  and 
about  an  hour  after  Susan  voluntarily  informed  him  that  Mrs.  Gordon  had 
fallen  into  a heavy  sleep. 

Meanwhile  the  hours  went  drearily  by.  It  was  a stormy  day,  and  Gordon 
began  to  fear  the  boat  would  be  detained.  At  length,  however,  to  his  great 
relief,  his  servant  made  his  appearance,  with  the  joyful  news  that  the  family 
physician  had  come.  Gordon  thought  it  most  prudent  that  Isabel,  who  still 
slept,  should  not  be  awakened;  there  had  been  about  her,  for  the  last  few 
hours,  such  an  excitement,  such  an  unsettled  wildness  of  manner  and  ex- 
pression of  the  eye,  that  he  thought  there  was  a strong  necessity  for  keeping 
her  as  composed  as  possible. 

Ihe  physician  came,  and  Gordon  gave  him  a history  of  the  child’s  case. 
He  felt  her  pulse,  and  with  anxious  care  proceeded  to  examine  her  back. 
All  appeared  favourable  there.  The  next  moment  he  turned,  with  a smile 
upon  his  countenance,  to  the  father,  and  said,  while  he  bared  one  of  her 
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little  limbs,  “ Here  is  her  disease.  She  has  the  measles,  and  her  symptoms 
have  merely  been  aggravated  by  the  circumstances  attending  her  accident. 
There  is  no  danger,  my  dear  sir  ; she  will  do  very  well.  The  irruption  is 
coming  out  favourably,  and  you  have  nothing  to  fear.”  And  leaving  a pre- 
scription, the  kind  doctor  left  her  for  the  present. 

Gordon’s  heart  swelled  within  him  at  the  relief  which  this  favourable 
judgment  afforded,  and  he  sat  for  a long  time  with  his  hands  over  his  eyes, 
buried  in  thought.  At  length  a footstep  aroused  him,  and  looking  up  he 
saw  his  wife  standing  near  him.  He  immediately  perceived  that  she  had 
just  awakened,  and  was  ignorant  of  the  physician’s  arrival.  He  arose,  and 
with  great  tenderness  told  her  what  had  occurred,  and  of  the  joyful  news. 

As  he  spoke,  she  glanced  with  an  unsettled,  bewildered  look,  from  him  to 
her  child,  hut  as  the  full  blaze  of  hope  broke  upon  her,  she  turned,  and  with 
a quick  and  sudden  movement,  that  proved  how  strong  a state  of  excitement 
her  mind  was  in,  she  flung  herself  upon  her  knees  beside  the  bed,  where, 
with  clasped  hands  and  earnest,  upturned  countenance,  she  poured  forth  a 
rapid  prayer  of  thankfulness  and  gratitude  to  God  for  his  mercy.  In  a burst 
of  eloquent  and  pathetic  feeling,  she  thanked  Him  for  sparing  to  her  her 
darling  child — the  little  flower  that  brightened  her  path  and  cheered  her 
lonely  heart.  With  passionate  contrition  and  words  of  deep  abasement,  she 
confessed  her  unworthiness  to  possess  so  rich  a blessing,  and  implored  that 
the  loving  heart  of  her  treasure  might  still  be  preserved  to  her. 

Never,  perhaps,  did  words  of  such  deep  earnestness  break  from  a human 
heart — never  was  abandonment  more  complete.  Gordon’s  soul  yielded  as 
those  tones  penetrated  his  already  softened  feelings,  and  approaching  the 
bed,  he  knelt  by  her  side. 

“ Isabel,”  he  said,  as  her  voice  died  upon  his  ear,  “look  at  me,  and  tell 
me  why  it  is  that  even  in  your  prayers  to  God  for  our  child,  I am  to  have  no 
participation  in  your  gratitude?  Have  I no  advocate  in  your  bosom,  no 
share  in  your  griefs  ? Have  you  ceased  entirely  to  remember  the  past,  or  do 
you  look  upon  me  only  as  a cold,  deliberate  tyrant,  who  would  rob  you  of 
your  treasure  ?” 

“ Oh,  no — no!”  she  cried,  looking  in  his  face  with  an  anxious,  beseeching 
countenance;  “ you  could  not — you  would  not  take  her  from  me?” 

Gordon  arose,  a feeling  of  bitter  disappointment  swelling  at  his  heart, 
and  rapidly  paced  the  room.  For  some  minutes,  Isabel  continued  kneeling 
where  he  had  left  her,  with  her  face  buried  in  the  bed-clothes.  Then  she 
arose,  and  approaching  him,  said,  in  a tremulous  voice,  “ Forgive  me;  my 
sorrows  have  made  me  unjust.” 

“ And  is  this  all  you  have  to  say  to  me,  Isabel  ?”  he  asked,  in  strong  emotion. 

She  looked  up  into  his  face;  the  blood  rushed  in  a crimson  torrent  to  her 
very  brow,  and  in  a burst  of  passionate  tears,  she  flung  herself  into  the 
extended  arms  of  her  husband. 

Need  we  dwell  upon  the  words  of  forgiveness  that  were  interchanged 
between  those  two  deeply  suffering  hearts,  or  tell  of  the  deeper,  holier  love 
which  united  them  beside  the  couch  of  their  drooping  child.  Both  had  been 
too  sorely  tried  not  to  profit  by  the  lessons  of  the  past,  and  the  affection 
which  neither  time  nor  resentment  had  been  able  to  subdue,  was  purified  by 
thus  passing  through  the  fiery  ordeal  of  affliction. 

The  joy  of  Mrs.  Digbv  at  this  event,  which  her  own  benevolent  efforts  had 
done  so  much  to  bring  about,  may  easily  be  conceived,  and  we  have  only  to 
add,  that  as  time  passed  on,  the  happiness  of  the  anxious  parents  was  con- 
firmed by  the  entire  restoration  of  their  child’s  health. 


THE  PRIVILEGE— An  Irish  Legend. 

“ In  their  baronial  feuds  and  single  fields , 

What  deeds  of  prowess  unrecorded  died  ! 

And  love,  which  lent,  a blazon  to  their  shields, 

With  emblems  well  devised  by  amorous  pride, 

Through  all  the  mail  of  iron  hearts  would  glide  : 

But  still  their  flame  was  fierceness,  and  drew  on 
Keen  contest  and  destruction  near  allied, 

And  many  a tower  for  some  fair  mischief  won, 

Saw  the  discolour'd  stream  beneath  its  ruin  run.” 

A few  miles  south-east  of  Cork,  at  the  bottom  of  one  of  those  beautiful 
bays  with  which  nature  has  indented  the  whole  coast  of  Ireland,  may  be 
seen  to  this  day  the  ruins  of  “ the  Southron’s  Castle,”  once  the  stronghold  of 
that  puissant  and  powerful  family,  the  “ De  Courcys.”  It  has  completely 
gone  to  decay;  and  as  one  looks  on  the  immense  stones  scattered  here  and 
there,  and  cover  d by  the  parasitical  ivy,  the  place  appears  so  desolate  and 
lonely,  it  is  with  difficulty  he  can  bring  himself  to  believe  that  there,  in  that 
very  spot,  once  resided  one  of  the  most  renowned  knights  in  Europe.  Still 
there  remains  enough  of  the  foundations  to  prove  the  assertion  to  be  true, 
that  it  must  have  been  a large  and  handsome  edifice.  It  was  built  as  early 
as  in  the  year  14 — , and  as  in  those  days  a castle  was  prized  more  for  its 
strength  and  fortifications  than  for  either  its  beauty  or  convenience,  so  this 
one  had  been  provided  with  every  description  of  defence  that  was  known  at 
the  time.  It  was  surrounded  by  watch-towers,  each  having  a separate  com- 
munication with  the  donjon,  or  keep,  which  rose  far  above  the  rest  ol  the 
pile,  and  which  looked  most  formidable  and  gloomy,  with  its  long  lancet 
windows,  and  strong,  heavy  masonwork. 

On  the  eastern  side,  the  sea  washed  up  to  the  very  foot  of  the  precipice,  on 
the  top  of  which  hung  the  castle,  like  an  eagle  in  its  eyry  ; and  when, 
during  the  frequent  tempests  which  prevail  on  the  coast,  the  immense 
breakers,  all  white  with  foam,  were  lashed  with  impotent  fury  against  that 
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massive  rock,  their  bellowing  sounded  like  the  prolonged  roar  of  thunder. 
On  the  opposite  side  it  was  safe  from  the  intrusion  of  an  enemy  ; still,  the  pro- 
prietor, not  wishing  to  trust  his  safety  to  the  thickness  of  his  ramparts  alone, 
had  dug  a wide  and  deep  moat  around  the  outer  edge  of  the  watch-towers,  which 
could  be  crossed  but  by  a single  drawbridge  ; so  that  he  could,  when  he  wish;-  d it, 
keep  all  unwelcome  visitors  at  a distance.  For  about  three  hundred  yards,  an 
inch  or  lawn  sloped  gently  upward,  and  was  then  terminated  by  a mountain, 
covered  with  forests,  rising  perpendicularly  from  the  plain.  That,  man  must 
have  a stout  heart  who  could  look  upon  that  mountain  and  not  tremble.  The 
bleak  and  bleeting  crags  which  projected  forward,  whose  barren  solitude  gave 
shelter  to  no  animal  less  wild  than  the  boar  and  wolf,  seemed  as  if  hung  over 
head  for  a mere  purpose  of  one  day  being  let  loose,  and  hurled  down' for  the 
destruction  of  all  beneath.  In  fine,  the  Southron’s  Castle,  or  the  Lion’s  Den, 
which  it  was  most  generally  called,  was  one  of  the  strongest  of  those  feudal 
fortalices,  in  which  the  native  chieftains,  when  hard  pressed  by  an  enemy, 
would  shut  themselves  up,  and  for  months  together  bid  defiance  to  either 
Sassanach  or  Gael,  as  the  case  might  be. 

It  was  but  a short  time  after  Elizabeth  had  assumed  the  throne,  when  the 
ruinous  and  shortsighted  policy  of  the  English  government  had  spread  discord 
and  treachery  throughout  Ireland.  The  error  of  its  ways  was  soon  dis- 
covered, however,  for  the  very  lords,  “ within  the  Pale,”  began  to  get  dis- 
affected, and  shortly  after,  some  of  the  most  powerful  broke  out  into  open 
rebellion.  This  had  been  quite  unexpected,  for  almost  all  who  dwelt  “ within 
the  Pale,”  as  it  was  called  (i. e. , within  the  bounds  of  civilization  which  were 
marked  by  law),  were  descendants  of  the  British,  who  had  emigrated  to 
Ireland  since  the  invasion  of  Henry  the  Second.  These,  regardless  of  the 
penal  statutes  which  forbade  such  a thing,  became  allied  by  marriage,  to  the 
mere  Irish ; and  in  a short  while,  forgetting  the  allegiance  due  to  the  land  of 
their  ancestors,  they  were  ready  on  the  first  favourable  opportunity  to  turn 
about,  and  fight  for  the  independence  of  their  new  country.  There  was 
another  reason,  also,  and  which  was  a powerful  one,  to  tempt  the  English 
lords  from  their  obedience  to  the  Queen.  They  daily  beheld  the  “sons  of  the 
Gael,”  the  native  Thanes,  living  in  wild  and  lawless  independence,  owning  no 
master  and  no  law,  but  their  own  will ; whereas  they,  the  Saxon  lords,  had  to 
own  fealty  to  Elizabeth,  and,  in  consequence,  to  bow  submissive  to  the  will  of 
the  Lieutenant-Governor,  her  representative.  The  yoke  galled  their  proud 
spirit,  and  they  longed  to  throw  it  off.  Elizabeth  attempted  to  force  the 
reformed  religion  on  her  Irish  subjects,  so  they  had  to  choose  whether  they 
would  become  the  “ chain-kissing  slave  ” of  a female  tyrant,  or  else  throw  off 
the  cloak  of  subjection  and  bid  her  defiance.  The  opportunity  arrived,  the 
nobles  rebelled,  and  the  proudest  amongst  them  was  Milo  De  Courcy,  Earl  of 
Kinsale.  Gathering  around  him  hundreds  of  gallo  glasses  and  gillies  (as  the 
men  of  the  south  were  called),  the  lion  in  his  den  laughed  at  the  girl  Elizabeth, 
as  he  usually  named  her,  and  all  the  power  of  her  armies.  Lord  Milo  had 
married  a daughter  of  the  O’Connor,  chief  of  the  clan  of  that  name.  She 
was  a proud  and  haughty  dame,  who  would  have  walked  unflinchingly  through 
fire  and  blood  to  promote  the  honour  of  her  clan.  Her  lofty  mind  was  well 
known  throughout  the  country,  and  any  wandering  minstrel  or  Sennacbio  who 
might  obtain  permission  to  give  a specimen  of  his  art  in  her  presence,  was 
well  aware  that  if  he  but  sung  the  praises  of  the  clan  O’Connor  to  some 
wild  air  on  his  harp,  or  related  some  deed  of  prowess  achieved  by  one 
of  the  lords  of  that  name,  in  the  battle  field,  when  Erin  was  in  her  palmiest 
days, 

“ When  Malachi  wore  the  collar  of  gold, 

Which  lie  won  from  her  proud  invader, 

And  kings  with  banners  of  green  unfurl’d 
Led  the  Red  Branch  knights  to  danger, 

Ere  the  emerald  gem  of  the  western  world 
Was  set  in  the  crown  of  a stranger  ” — 

he  knew  if  he  could  but  accomplish  that,  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  leave 
the  castle  complaining  of  her  largesse,  he  had  but  to  present  his  cap,  and 
immediately  it  weighed  heavy  with  the  golden  gift.  This  lady  was  the  mother 
of  an  only  son,  whose  fortunes  we  intend  to  relate  in  the  following  pages. 
At  the  time  in  which  this  our  “ veritable  and  true  historie”  commences,  Red- 
mond de  Courcy,  the  sole  heir  to  his  father’s  title  and  wide  estates,  was 
twenty;  a noble  and  handsome  youth  ; hut,  alas  ! a captive  in  the  castle  of  his 
father’s  most  powerful  enemy,  Lord  Thomas  Fitzgerald.  The  dark  Geraldine, 
as  Lord  Thomas  was  familiarly  called,  had  not  as  yet  revolted  from  Elizabeth’s 
sway,  and  was  her  best  champion  in  Ireland.  He  waged  an  uncompromising 
war  with  all  who  had  renounced  her  as  their  sovereign,  and  as  a consequence, 
became  the  bitter  enemy  of  De  Courcy.  Sundry  times  and  oft  had  he  come 
south,  followed  by  thousands  of  retainers,  to  lay  siege  to  De  Courcy’s  strong- ■ 
hold,  but  always  fruitlessly.  The  castle  was  strong,  and  the  owner  undaunted  ; 
so  that  he  always  returned  from  the  campaign  entirely  crest-fallen,  and  his 
dispirited  army  thinned  of  hundreds  of  his  best  men.  But  what  he  could  not 
achieve  by  force,  he  accomplished  by  treachery.  Disguising  some  of  his  fol- 
lowers as  Spanish  sailors,  he  sent  them  to  Kinsale,  in  a small  craft  laden  with 
rich  wine,  ordering  them  to  entrap  and  take  prisoner  the  young  Redmond  De 
Courcy,  by  fair  means  or  foul.  They  obeyed  him  to  the  letter.  Arrived  at 
Kinsale,  they  went  on  shore  and  sold  some  of  their  wine,  which  pleased  Red- 
mond so  much,  that  his  father  determined  to  buy  more.  The  men  said  they 
were  not  going  to  land  the  remainder,  but  if  the  young  gentleman 
would  go  on  board  they  would  regale  him  with  some  of  their  choicest 
quors. 


Suspecting  no  harm,  he  went,  accompanied  by  some  companions,  and  one 
or  two  servants.  Strong  wines  and  spirits  were  immediately  placed  before 
them  ; and  having  indulged  in  them  rather  freely,  they  soon  became  intoxi- 
cated. Their  arms  were  then  stolen  from  them,  and  they  were  ordered  by 
half  a dozen  men  armed  to  the  teeth  to  surrender  as  prisoners.  They  all 
attempted  to  resist,  and  particularly  young  Redmond,  who  still  had  a side- 
dagger,  with  which  he  maimed  one  of  the  crew.  In  return  he  was  struck 
down  by  a cut  of  a sabre,  which  entered  deep  into  his  shoulder.  The  wound 
was  not  mortal,  but  dangerous,  from  the  quantity  of  blood  which  escaped. 
They  were  taken  to  Dublin,  and  from  thence  to  the  castle  of  the  Geraldine, 
Earl  of  Kildare.  For  weeks  the  young  De  Courcy  lay  on  a bed  of  sickness 
and  pain,  cursing  the  wayward  fate  which  had  made  him  a captive  in  the 
power  of  his  father’s  bitterest  enemy.  He  would  rave  the  whole  day  long  at 
the  physicians  and  attendants,  who  were  doing  all  in  their  power  to  sooth  his 
anguish,  both  of  mind  and  body.  One  day,  having  exhausted  himself  in  re- 
proaching them  for  not  either  liberating  him,  or  else  putting  an  end  to  him  at 
once,  he  had  fallen  into  a broken  and  feverish  slumber.  He  was  awoke  sud- 
denly, by-feeling  a light  hand  pass  over  his  face,  as  if  removing  the  curls  of 
his  hair  off  his  burning  forehead  ; as  he  turned  painfully  in  the  bed,  the  hand 
was  immediately  withdrawn,  and  be  but  caught  a slight  glimpse  of  a light 
figure  dressed  in  a dark  mantle,  as  it  moved  from  the  chamber.  The  form 
was  that  of  a female,  whom  he  had  never  before  seen.  Waiting  impatiently 
for  the  arrival  of  his  usual  attendant,  he  demanded  who  the  young  female  was 
who  had  just  been  with  him.  He  was  answered  “ that  it  was  the  Lady  Eva 
Fitzgerald,  daughter  and  only  child  of  Lord  Thomas,  the  Geraldine.”  He 
was  also  told  “ that  she  had  daily  visited  him  since  his  arrival,  but  always  dur- 
ing his  sleep,  lest  she  might  be  recognised  ; and  that  she  wished  to  avoid,  as 
she  was  forbidden  to  visit  him  by  her  father.”  It  was  enough.  When  Red- 
mond found  there  was  even  one  who  took  an  interest,  though  ever  so  slight,  in 
his  fate,  he  bore  it  wdth  twice  the  manhood  and  patience  lie  had  done  before. 
He  ceased  complaining  altogether ; nor  did  he  in  future  upbraid  the  menials 
around  him  for  not  putting  an  end  to  his  existence ; as  he  at  present  wished  to 
live,  were  it  to  catch  but  one  more  glance  at  the  gentle  girl  who  had  come  to 
him  in  his  dreams,  as  the  “ Good  Samaritan,”  to  pour  oil  and  balm  on  his 
wounds.  Besides,  he  had  often  heard  the  praises  of  Eva  Fitzgerald  sung  in 
his  father’s  castle,  by  many  a wandering  bard,  who  had  had  the  rare  fortune 
to  behold  her  bright  countenance  ; and  he  wished  to  perceive  with  his  own 
eyes;  if  their  songs  had  exaggerated  her  beauty.  He  determined  not  to  sleep 
next  day,  in  hopes  she  might  come  to  him  again  ; but  no,  she  never  appeared, 
and  he  had  the  mortification  to  see  three  successive  days  spin  out  their  weary 
length  without  ever  beholding  her.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  he  bethought 
him  of  a ruse,  which  succeeded  to  perfection.  Towards  mid-day,  feigning  a 
deep  sleep,  he  breathed  loud  and  hard,  so  as  completely  to  deceive  the  menials. 
As  he  expected,  it  was  immediately  made  known  to  the  Lady  Eva  that  the 
patient  slept,  and  directly  she  appeared  dressed,  as  before,  in  a dark  mantle. 
With  a wave  of  her  hand,  she  dismissed  the  attendants,  signifying  she  would 
watch  by  the  sick  man’s  couch  until  he  awoke.  Throwing  back  the  hood  of 
her  cloak,  she  approached  De  Courcy,  and  laid  her  hand  on  the  pillow  which 
supported  his  head.  It  would  have  been  a fine  subject  to  inspire  a painter, 
had  one  beheld  that  girl,  her  dark  attire  contrasting  strangely  with  the  gor- 
geous decorations  of  the  apartment,  as  she  stood  still  as  a statue,  gazing  with 
a look  of  pity  and  admiration  on  the  noble  but  pale  features  of  the  wounded 
prisoner. 

Redmond  felt  her  presence,  though  he  did  not  dare  to  open  his  eyes  to  look 
upon  her,  lest  she  might  again  escape.  He  ceased  almost  to  breathe,  that  he 
might  hear  every  movement  she  made.  Eva,  finding  his  respiration  so  light, 
feared  that  he  was  weak ; and  stooping  forward,  she  laid  her  cheek  almost  to 
his,  to  catch  the  slightest  sound  of  his  breath.  It  was  impossible  for  Redmond 
longer  to  restrain  his  feelings,  and  ending  the  deceit,  he  whispered  “ Eva  Fitz- 
gerald, may  the  Virgin  bless  thee  !”  The  astonished  girl  started  back,  reveal- 
ing neck,  cheek,  and  brow,  reddened  with  the  deep  suffusion  of  shame.  She 
felt  as  much  in  that  moment  as  if  she  had  been  caught  committing  some  awful 
sacrilege  ; for  unconsciously  to  herself,  the  person  whose  good  opinion  she 
valued  most  in  the  world,  lay  before  her.  Had  any  one  dared  to  breathe  such 
a thought  to  her  at  the  time,  she  would  have  denied  the  calumny  with  vehe- 
mence, and  would  have  supposed  she  was  asserting  the  truth  ; but  the  fact  is 
as  stated.  All  she  ever  was  worth  would  willingly  have  been  given  up,  that 
any  other  person  had  caught  her  in  such  a situation  than  Redmond  De  Courcy. 
And  it  was  natural  ! she,  but  a gentle  girl  of  eighteen,  leading  a quiet  and 
retired  life,  having  scarcely  ever  left  her  father’s  castle  for  a day,  had  three 
weeks  before  seen  a young  man  brought  in  wounded,  and  a captive ; had  heard 
of  the  desperate  resistance  be  had  made  when  treacherously  seized  within  sight 
of  his  native  shore  ; knew  that  if  delivered  up  to  Elizabeth,  his  doom  most 
likely  would  be  death,  and  she  pitied  him.  Need  it  here  be  remarked,  what 
has  so  often  been  said  before,  that  pity  in  a female  breast  is  often  the  fore- 
runner of  love  ? She  had  pitied  him  and  she  loved  him  ! At  first,  she  deter- 
mined to  rebuke  him,  with  anger,  for  his  arrogance  in  addressing  her  as  if  an 
equal ; but  then  he  was  in  her  father’s  power,  besides  it  would  be  a false  pride 
indeed  which  could  tempt  her  to  say  aught  unkind  to  the  unfortunate  ; so  she 
answered  him  gently — 

“ I thank  thee,  sir,  for  thy  kind  wish;  but  methinks  thou  must  have  been 
initiated  in  the  lore  of  some  of  your  southern  wizards,  else  how  comes  it  that 
the  first  word  I hear  is  the  repetition  of  my  own  name,  when  it  is  impossible 
that  thou  couldst  have  seen  me  before  ?” 

“ Nay,  lady,  but  I have  had  that  pleasure  ; though,  I believe,  contrary  to 
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thy  wish.  Four  days  ago,  I beheld  those  eyes  gleam  brightly  from  under 
the  hood  of  thy  dark  fallin,  and  my  dreams  day  and  night  since  have 
been  illuminated  by  their  brilliancy  ; and  as  for  knowing  thy  name,  there 
is  but  one  Eva  Fitzgerald  in  the  world!” 

The  blush  on  the  fair  countenance  of  our  first  mother,  when  the  young 
Adam  for  the  first  time  took  her  by  the  hand,  to  lead  her  through  the 
groves  of  Paradise,  equalled  not  that  which  brightened  the  cheek  of  her 
lovely  namesake.  Eva  half  turned  away  to  hide  her  embarrassment,  but 
then  suddenly  remembering  she  had  not  yet  assigned  a reason  for  her 
presence  in  Redmond’s  chamber — 

“Thy  physician,”  she  said,  “has  ordered  that  thou  shouldst  not  be 
allowed  speech  of  any  one,  and  methinks  already  thy  delirium  returns, 
for  there  is  neither  meaning  nor  sense  in  thy  words ; at  least,  they  suit 
not  a maiden’s  ears;  and  on  coming  to  thy  couch  side  to  see  that  the 
attendants  had  placed  all  things  fittingly,  the  daughter  of  the  lord  who 
holds  thee  captive  expected  not  to  hear  vain  compliments  paid  her  by  the 
enemy  of  her  father.” 

“Lady,  I recked  not  what  I said  ; for  of  a verity  my  mind  was  bewil- 
dered by  thy  bright  charms;  but  in  future,  if  thou  wilt  but  promise  to 
return  again,  and  bring  comfort  to  the  heart  of  the  wretched,  I will  keep 
stricter  watch  over  my  words,  and  study  to  beware  lest  they  offend  thee.” 
With  a sign  of  acquiescence,  she  drew  her  cloak  around  her  and  left 
the  apartment. 


Niue  months  had  come  and  gone,  and  still  men  grew  not  the  wiser. 
They  continued  to  live  as  before,  seemingly  for  the  mere  purpose  of  de- 
stroying one  another,  and  the  precept,  “ Love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself,” 
was  as  little  followed  as  at  the  present  day.  In  the  meantime,  like  a 
ship’s  vane  in  a calm,  the  minds  of  men  in  the  political  world  had  been 
veering  and  shifting  from  one  point  to  another.  Among  others,  over  the 
spirit  of  whose  dream  there  had  come  a change,  was  Lord  Thomas  Fitz- 
gerald ; even  he,  the  staunchest  warrior  of  Elizabeth,  had  found  her  sway 
too  tyrannical  longer  to  bend  to  it ; and  accordingly,  as  a sign  of  his  defec- 
tion, the  escutcheon  of  his  family,  interwoven  with  the  harp  of  Erin,  was 
seen  unfurled  from  the  battlements  of  his  castle,  where  once  had  waved 
proud  England’s  ensign.  Terrific  and  deadly  was  the  revenge  the  Queen 
afterwards  took  for  his  revolt ; but  as  the  relation  of  his  fate  belongs  to 
history,  we  there  leave  it,  and  proceed  to  that  of  the  De  Courcy.  At  the 
end  of  a long  spacious  hall  in  the  castle,  half  hidden  in  the  deep  niche 
which  formed  the  window,  sat  the  fairest  of  mortals,  Eva  Fitzgerald. 
Had  one  wished  for  a human  representation  of  the  crest  of  the  Desmonds, 
which  is  a “Sunburst,”  a more  fitting  object  to  illustrate  it  could  not 
have  been  found  than  the  lovely  Eva  ; for  literally  her  beauty  was  dazz- 
ling. To  please  her  father,  who  doated  on  his  only  child,  she  was  dressed 
in  the  costliest  fashion  of  the  day.  Her  dark  velvet  robe,  with  sprigs  of 
gold  woven  into  the  skirt  and  train,  had  been  imported  from  France  at 
an  enormous  price,  being  the  first  of  the  doth  ever  made,  and  rarely  did 
it  become  her.  The  long-vvaisted  stomacher  was  bound  with  a deep  band 
of  pearls,  somewhat  the  same  as  represented  in  the  pictures  of  Mary 
Stuart;  a long  chain  of  the  same  chaste  and  beautiful  ornaments  was 
strung  through  her  dark  hair,  which  had  never  been  defiled  by  powder; 
and  the  contrast  had  that  effect  which  proved  the  inimitable  skill  of  her 
tire-won.an.  The  rather  sombre  hue  of  her  dress  well  became  the  state 
of  her  mind,  which  at  present  w'as  of  the  saddest.  From  the  window 
where  she  sat,  many  a green  and  sunny  glen  might  be  seen  stretching 
out  far  and  wide  for  miles,  and  yet  that  girl  looked  not  on  them.  How 
true  it  is  that,  in  order  to  admire  or  take  interest  in  the  beauties  of  na- 
ture, the  mind  must  be  calm  and  quiet  as  the  object  the  eye  looks  upon. 
But  Eva’s  mind  felt  not  thus  tranquil.  She  at  present  reclined  her  round, 
white  arm  on  the  cushion  of  her  seat,  and  rested  the  other  on  the  head  of 
a large  wolf-dog  which  lay  beside  her.  The  animal,  as  if  divining  her 
sadness  of  spirit,  looked  up  in  her  eyes  with  a sorrowful,  pitying  look  ; 
and  as  Eva  perceived  it,  she  could  not  prevent  two  large,  bright  tear- 
drops from  gathering  in  her  eyes,  though  they  did  not  actually  fall.  For 
the  first  time  in  her  young  life  she  felt,  what  all  are  born  heirs  to,  sorrow 
and  disappointment.  She  sat  meditating  on  what  must  have  been  a 
melancholy  subject  for  some  time,  when  a hasty  step  disturbed  her,  and 
caused  the  dog  to  erect  ifs  ears  and  curl  its  large  hanging  lips,  as  if 
prepared  to  pounce  upon  the  intruder  should  he  prove  an  unwelcome  one. 
She  pacified  the  hound  by  a tone  of  her  voice  as  the  door  opened,  and  a [ 
person  appeared,  who,  for  his  manly  courage  and  bearing,  might  have  j 
borne  the  palm  even  among  King  Arthur’s  redoubtable  knights  of  the  [ 
round  table  themselves.  Dressed  in  the  courtly  fashion  of  the  times,  the  | 
young  man’s  muscular  but  nobly  proportioned  figure  appeared  to  great 
advantage.  The  long  silken  truis  or  hose,  which  sat  tight  to  the  limb, 
and  fulled  above  the  waist,  showed  every  play  of  his  muscles  as  he  step- 
ped lightly  across  the  apartments,  llis  slashed  doublet  was  of  dark 
green  velvet,  and  drawn  together  with  golden  fastenings.  The  cuffs 
turned  back  nearly  to  the  elbows,  and  were  trimmed  with  yellow  silk 
and  gold.  His  countenance  eminently  handsome,  and  peculiarly  fresh, 
shone  at  present  with  joy.  The  laughing  blue  eyes  and  curling  lips  were 
fine,  denoting  no  want  of  humour  and  courage,  the  particular  attributes 
of  his  countrymen.  The  mouth  was  peculiarly  set  off  by  the  dark  crom-  I 
meal  or  moustache,  generally  worn  by  all  true  Hibernians  of  the  day.  He 
doffed  the  light  cap  which  sat  jauntily  on  his  head  as  he  reached  the  door, 
and  saluted  the  lady  who  rose  to  receive  him. 

“ Sweet  Senora,  I pray  thee  pardon  my  intrusion ; but,  of  a truth,  I 


have  to  ask  thee  several  questions  which  concern  us  both  closely,  and  it 
depends  on  thine  own  kindness  whether  they  be  satisfactory  or  not. 
First,  am  I pardoned  ? ’ 

“Redmond,  for  shame,”  (for  De  Courcy  it  was)  “thou  art  always 
annoying  me,  asking  pardon  for  thy  intrusions,  as  if  it  gave  thee  pleasure 
to  hear  it  repeated  a thousand  times,  that  thy  presence  is  never  such. 
But  to  thy  questions,  sir  knight,  and  beware  lest  they  be  uncourteous,  for 
a lady  answers  none  of  that  description.” 

Presenting  a printed  paper  from  beneath  his  doublet,  he  requested  her 
perusal  of  it.  Her  cheek  blanched  as  she  read  the  first  words — “ A chal- 
lenge.” Her  colour  continued  to  vary  until  she  had  perused  it  to  the 
end,  when  a deep  blush  rose  to  her  face  as  she  answered,  “ He  is  a brave 
man,  Redmond  ; and,  as  such,  not  beneath  thee.” 

The  paper  contained  a challenge  from  one  of  Ferdinand  of  Spain’s 
noblest  knights,  sent  over  by  his  king  to  do  battle  with  the  most  renowned 
and  bravest  of  the  British  nobles.  lie  had  landed  in  England  but  a short 
while  before,  and  immediately  spread  his  “challenge”  through  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  The  present  paper  Was  one  which  had  reached  the 
castle  of  the  Geraldine.  Gonsalvez  de  Guadaxa  was  a man  of  mighty 
strength  and  courage,  as  the  Moors  had  often  felt  to  their  cost  in  Spain, 
and  he  had  been  chosen  as  a fit  representative  by  the  Hidalgos  of  Iberia 
to  go  forth  and  manfully  do  battle  to  the  death  with  some  of  those  proud 
islanders,  who  had  presumptuously  set  themselves  up  as  first  among  the 
nations  of  the  world.  His  challenge  set  forth,  in  pompous  phraseology, 
that  he  was  willing  to  fight  any  man,  if  of  noble  blood,  in  single  combat, 
either  with  lance,  broadsword,  or  dirk-knife:  and  the  man  who  asked  his 
life  was  to  consider  himself  a prisoner  of  war;  in  fine,  it  might  have 
ended  with  the  words  of  brave  Will  Shakspeare  himself — 

“ Lay  on,  Macduff, 

And  damn'd  be  he  who  first  cries,  Hold,  enough  ! ” 

Such  was  the  challenge  to  which  Eva  replied  with  flashing  eye  and 
heightened  colour,  “ He  is  a brave  man,  Redmond  ; and,  as  such,  not 
beneath  thee.” 

“I  knew,  sweetheart,  thy  answer  would  be  such,  for  I thought  thy 
noble  mind  would  not  bear  to  hear  thy  countrymen  bearded  in  their  very 
homes.  It  were  a damnable  disgrace,  were  his  challenge  not  accepted 
by  some  one.” 

“Thou  sayest  truly,”  replied  Eva;  “but  thy  ardour  outruns  thy  dis- 
cretion ; for,  bethink  thee,  it  were  impossible  for  such  an  arch  rebel  as 
thou  art  to  enter  the  dominions  of  the  English  queen  and  return  un- 
harmed, particularly  at  present,  that  she  believes  thou  wert  the  principal 
cause,  besides  her  own  harsh  measures,  of  my  father  falling  off  from  his 
allegiance.” 

“Ay,  but  the  arch  rebel,  as  thou  so  prettily  callest  him,  shall  be  in 
disguise,  and  Elizabeth  shall  be  none  the  wiser,  until  he  has  struck  the 
daring  Spaniard,  and  stands  before  her,  his  conquering  sword  yet  red 
with  the  stain  of  Iberia’s  best  heart’s  blood.  What  sayest  thou,  lady- 
bird, will  it  not  read  well  in  after-story,  ‘ The  fight  of  the  De  Courcy  with 
the  Spaniard  ?’  ” 

“Read!  Ay,  glorious  would  be  the  tale,  for  foul-minded  must  be  the 
historian  who  could  write  aught  dishonourable  of  thee,  Redmond.  But 
remember  thy  kind  mother,  who,  high-minded  as  she  is,  would  be  loth 
to  lose  her  son  ; and  then  all  thy  other  loving  friends — ’twould  break 
their  hearts,  De  Courcy,  if  aught  happened  thee.  Ay,  now  I think  of  it, 
I counselled  ihee  wrong  when  I said  the  Spaniard  was  not  beneath  thee  ; 
he  must  be,  and  is,  for  who  can  compare  to  thee  ? And  thou  hadst  better 
not  go  to  meet  him.  The  danger  must  be  great  and  awful.  And,  hea- 
vens ! if  the  news  arrived  that  thou  hadst  been  struck  down  by  some 
unlucky  thrust  of  the  Spaniard,  Redmond,  the  blow  that  struck  thee 
would  set  me  mad.  Meet  him  not.  Leave  his  fate  to  some  less  noble 
hand  than  thine.” 

“ Now,  by  the  beard  of  my  father,  Eva,  thou  discoursest  most  elo- 
quently on  the  mishaps  that  are  to  befal  thine  humble  servant;  but  as 
he  is  so  rash  as  to  brave  the  danger,  perchance,  lady-love,  thou  wilt  speed 
him  on  his  path  with  thy  good  blessing;  and  if  ever  man  won  aught, 
through  the  good  wishes  of  a fair  lady,  Redmond  De  Courcy’s  sword 
shall  strike  home  in  honour  of  the  loveliest  maid  that  ever  iived.  It  is 
now  near  a year  since  first  1 was  brought  a prisoner  to  thy  father’s  castle  ; 
and  though  he  liberated  me  soon  after,  I have  never  quitted  it,  as  I must 
have  left  thee  behind  ; but  to-day  that  challenge  arrived,  and  to  morrow  I 
depart.  Now',  dearest  lady,  since  my  eyes  first  opened  to  the  light  of 
heaven,  they  have  never  rested  on  a brighter  object  than  thy  own  fair 
person;  and  though  the  maids  of  the  South  are  warm  and  lovely,  my 
heart  never  beat  for  them  as  it  has  done  for  thee.  I have  dreamed  of 
thee,  Eva,  night  and  day.  I have  shouted  in  my  sleep  for  joy  when  I 
thought  thou  wert  beside  me;  and  in  the  heat  of  the  stag-hunt  I have 
paused  and  revelled  in  the  thought  of  the  merry  days  we  might  spend  in 
the  sunny  South,  if  thou  wouldst  be  content  to  be  my  bride.  Eva,  thou 
hast  been  the  idol  of  my  heart  for  many  months,  and  I have  loved  thee 
long  and  well ; and  but  say  thou  wilt  be  my  wife  when  I return  from  the 
fight,  and  I will  throw  my  glove  before  the  world,  and  bid  defiance  to 
all  the  Spaniards  that  strut  between  this  and  the  farthermost  end  of 
Granada.” 

With  moistened  eyes,  and  a lovely  smile,  the  promise  was  given,  and 
the  next  day  Redmond  started  for  England. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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FAMILY  HERALD— USEFUL  INFORMATION 


FELIX  FOYLE  AND  THE  HORSE  STEALER. 

A TALE  OF  YANKEE  ’CUTENESS. 

“ Lord!  how  I have  often  laughed  at  that  story  of  Felix  Foyle  and  the 
horse  stealer  ! Did  I ever  tell  you  that  contrivance  of  his  to  do  the 
Governor  of  Canada  f” 

“ No,”  I replied,  “ 1 never  heard  of  it.”  Sam  then  related  the  story 
with  as  much  glee  as  if  the  moral  delinquency  of  the  act  was  excusable 
in  a case  of  such  ingenuity. 

“ It  beats  all,”  he  said.  “ Felix  Foyle  lived  in  the  back  part  of  the 
state  of  New  York,  and  carried  on  a smart  chance  of  business  in  the  pro- 
vision line.  Beef,  and  pork,  and  flour  was  his  staples,  and  he  did  a 
great  stroke  in  ’em.  Perhaps  he  did  to  the  tune  of  four  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  a-year  more  or  less.  Well,  in  course,  in  such  a trade  as 
that,  he  had  to  employ  a good  many  folks,  as  clerks,  and  salters,  and 
agents,  and  what  not,  and  among  them  was  his  book-keeper,  Sossipater 
Cuddy.  Sossipater  (or  Sassy,  as  folks  used  to  call  him,  for  he  was  rather 
high  in  the  instep,  and  was  Sassy  by  name  and  Sassy  by  natur’  too) — 
well,  Sassy  was  a ’cute  man,  a good  judge  of  cattle,  a grand  hand  at  a 
bargain,  and  a’most  an  excellent  scholar  at  figures.  He  was  ginerally 
allowed  to  be  a first-rate  business  man.  Only  to  give  you  an  idee,  now, 
of  that  man’s  smartness,  how  ready  and  up  to  the  notch  he  was  at  all 
times,  I must  jist  stop  fust,  and  tell  you  the  story  of  the  cigar. 

“ In  some  of  our  towns  we  don’t  allow  smokin’  in  the  streets,  though 
in  most  on  ’em  we  do,  and  where  it  is  agin  law  it  is  two  dollars  fine  in  a 
gineral  way.  Well,  Sassy  went  down  to  Bosten  to  do  a little  chore  of 
business  there,  where  this  law  was,  only  he  didn’t  know  it.  So,  as  soon 
as  he  gets  off  the  coach,  he  outs  with  his  case,  takes  a cigar,  lights  it, 
and  walks  on  smokin’  like  a furnace  flue.  No  sooner  said  than  done. 
Up  steps  constable,  and  sais,  ‘ I’ll  trouble  you  for  two  dollars  for  smokin’ 
agin  law  in  the  streets.’  Sassy  was  as  quick  as  wink  on  him.  ‘ Smo- 
kin’ !’  sais  he,  ‘ I warnt  a-smokin’.’  ‘ Oh,  my !’  sais  constable,  ‘ how  you 
talk  man.  I won’t  say  you  lie,  ’cause  it  aint  polite,  but  it’s  very  like  the 
way  I talk  when  I lie.  Didn’t  I see  you  with  my  own  eyes?’  ‘ No,’ 
sais  Sassy,  ‘ you  didn’t.  It  don’t  do  always  to  believe  your  own  eyes, 
they  can’t  be  depended  on  more  nor  other  people’s.  I never  trust  mine, 
I can  tell  you.  I own  I had  a cigar  in  my  mouth,  but  it  was  because  I 
like  the  flavour  of  the  tobacco,  but  not  to  smoke.  I take  it  don’t  con- 
vene with  the  dignity  of  a free  and  enlightened  citizen  of  our  almighty 
nation  to  break  the  law,  seein’  that  he  makes  the  law  himself,  and  is  his 
own  sovereign,  and  his  own  subject  too.  No,  I warn’t  smokin’,  and  if 
you  don't  believe  me,  try  this  cigar  yourself,  and  see  if  it  ain't  so.  It 
hante  got  no  fire  in  it.’  Well,  constable  takes  the  cigar,  puts  it  into  his 
mug,  and  draws  array  at  it,  and  out  comes  the  smoke  like  anything.’ 

“ ‘ I’ll  trouble  you  for  two  dollars,  Mr.  High  Sheriff  devil,’  sais  Sassy, 
‘ for  smokin’  in  the  streets  ; doyou  underconstand,  my  old  ’coon  ?’  Well, 
the  constable  was  all  taken  aback,  he  was  finely  bit.  ‘ Stranger,’  sais  he, 
‘ where  was  you  raised?’  ‘To  Canady  line,’’ sais  Sassy.  ‘ Well,’ sais 
he,  ‘ your  a credit  to  your  broghtens  up.  Well,  let  the  line  drop,  for  we 
are  about  even,  I guess.  Let’s  liquor  and  he  took  him  into  a bar  and 
treated  him  to  a mint  julep.  It  was  generally  considered  a great  bite 
that,  and  I must  say  I don’t  think  it  was  bad — do  you  1 But  to  get  back 
to  where  I started  from.  Sassy,  as  I was  a-sayin’,  was  the  book-keeper 
of  old  Felix  Foyle.  The  old  gintleman  sot  great  store  by  him,  and 
couldn’t  do  without  him,  on  no  account,  he  was  so  ready  like,  and  always 
on  hand.  But  Sassy  thought  he  could  do  without  him,  tho’.  So,  one 
fine  day,  he  absquotilated  with  four  thousand  dollars  in  his  pocket  of 
Felix’s,  and  cut  dirt  lor  Canady  as  hard  as  he  could  clip.  Felix  Foyle 
was  actilly  in  a most  beautiful  frizzle  of  a fix.  He  knew  who  he  had  to 
deal  with,  and  that  he  might  as  well  follow  a fox  a’most  as  Sassy,  he 
was  so  everlastin’  cunnin’,  and  that  the  British  wouldn’t  give  up  a debtor 
to  us,  but  only  felons;  so  he  thought  the  fust  loss  was  the  best,  and  was 
about  givin’  it  up  as  a bad  job,  when  an  idee  struck  him,  and  oft'  he 
started  in  chase  with  all  steam  on.  Felix  was  the  clear  grit  when  his 
danda  was  up,  and  he  never  slept  night  or  day  till  he  reached  Canady, 
loo;  got  on  the  trail  of  Sassy,  and  came  up  to  where  he  was  airthed  at 
Niagara.  When  he  arrived  it  was  about  noon,  so  as  he  enters  the  tavern 
he  sees  Sassy  standin’  with  his  face  to  the  fire  and  his  back  to  the  door, 
and  what  does  he  do  but  slip  into  the  meal-room  and  hide  himself  till 
night.  Jist  as  it  was  dark,  in  comes  old  Bambrick,  the  inn-keeper,  with 
a light  in  his  hand,  and  Felix  slips  behind  him,  and  shuts  too  the  door, 
and  tells  him  the  whole  story  from  beginuin’  to  end;  how  Sassy  had 
sarved  him  ; and  lists  the  old  fellow  in  his  sarvice,  and  off  they  set  to  a 
magistrate  and  get  out  a warrant,  and  then  they  goes  to  the  deputy- 
sherift  and  gets  Sassy  arrested.  Sassy  was  so  taken  aback  he  was 
hardly  able  to  speak  for  the  matter  of  a minit  or  so,  for  he  never  expected 
Felix  would  follow  him  into  Canady  at  all,  seein’  that  if  he  oncet  reached 
British  side  he  was  safe.  But  he  soon  come  too  again,  so  lie  ups  and, 
bullies.  ‘Pray  sir,’  sais  he,  ‘what  do  you  mean  by  this?’  ‘Nothin’ 
above  partikelar,’  sais  Felix,  quite  cool,  ‘only  I guess  I want  the  plea- 
sure of  your  company  back,  that’s  all,’  and  then  turning  to  the  onder 
sheriff,  ‘ Squire,’  sais  he,  ‘ will  you  take  a turn  or  two  in  the  entry,  while 
Sassy  and  I settle  a little  matter  of  business  together,’  and  out  goes  Nab. 
‘ Mr.  Foyle,’  sais  Sassy,  ‘ I have  no  business  to  settle  with  you — arrest 
me,  sir,  at  your  peril,  and  I’ll  action  you  in  law  for  false  imprisonment.’ 
‘ Where’s  my  money  1’  sais  Felix — ‘ where’s  my  four  thousand  dollars  ?’ 


‘ What  do  I know  about  your  money  ?’  sais  Sassy.  ‘ Well,’  said  Felix, 

‘ it  is  your  business  to  know,  and  I paid  you  as  my  book-keeper  to  know, 
and  if  you  don’t  know  you  must  jist  return  with  me  and  find  out,  that’s 
all — so  come,  let’s  us  be  a-movin’.’  Well,  Sassy  larfed  right  out  in  his 
face  : “ Why,  you  cussed  fool,’  sais  he  ‘ don’t  you  know  I can’t  be  taken 

out  o’  this  colony  state,  but  only  for  crime  ; what  a rael  soft  horn  you  be 
to  have  done  so  much  business,  and  not  know  that?’  ‘I  guess  I got  a 
warrant  that  will  take  you  out,  tho’,  sais  Felix — ‘ read  that,’  a handin’  of 
the  paper  to  him.  ‘ Now  I shall  swear  to  that  agin,  and  send  it  to  Gover- 
nor, and  down  will  come  the  marchin’  order  in  quick  stick.  I’m  soft, 
I know,  but  I ain’t  sticky  for  all  that,  I ginerally  come  off  clear  without 
leavin’  no  part  behind.’  The  moment  Sassy  read  the  warrant  his  face 
fell,  and  the  cold  perspiration  rose  out  like  rain-drops,  and  his  colour 
went  and  came,  and  his  knees  shook  like  anythin’.  ‘ Hoss-stealin’ ! ’ 
sais  he,  aloud  to  himself — 1 hoss-stealin’ ! — Heavens  and  airth,  what  par- 
jury  ! Why,  Felix,’  sais  he,  ‘ you  know  devilish  well  I never  stole  your 
hoss,  man  ; how  could  you  go  and  swear  to  such  an  infarnal  lie  as  that  2’ 
‘Why,  I’m  nothin’  but  a “cussed  fool”  and  a “rael  soft  horn,”  you 
know,’  sais  Felix,  as  you  said  just  now,  and  if  I had  gone  and  sworn  to 
the  debt,  why  you’d  a’  kept  the  money,  gone  to  gaol,  and  swore  out,  and 
I’d  a-had  my  trouble  for  my  pains.  So  you  see  I swore  you  stole  my  hoss, 
for  that’s  a crime,  though  absquotilation  aint,  and  that  will  force  the 
British  governor  to  deliver  you  up,  and  when  I get  you  into  New  York 
state,  why,  you  settle  with  me  for  my  four  thousand  dollars,  and  I will 
settle  with  you  for  stealin’  my  hoss,’  and  he  put  his  finger  to  the  tip  end 
of  his  nose,  and  winked  and  said,  ‘young  folks  think  old  folks  is  fools, 
but  old  folks  know  young  folks  is  fools.  I warn’t  born  yesterday,  and  had 
my  eye  teeth  sharpened  before  your’n  were  through  the  gums,  I guess— 
you  hante  got  the  Bosten  constable  to  deal  with  now,  I can  tell  you,  but 
old  Felix  Foyle  himself,  and  he  aint  so  blind  hut  what  he  can  feel  his 
way  along,  I guess— do  you  take  my  nieanin’,  my  young  ’coon?’  ‘I’m 
sold,’  sais  Sassy,  and  he  sot  down,  put  both  elbows  on  the  table,  and 
covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  fairly  cried  like  a child.  ‘ I’m 
sold,’  sais  he.  ‘ Buy  your  pardon,  then,’  sais  Felix,  ‘ pay  down  the  four 
thousand  dollars  and  you  are  a free  and  enlightened  citizen  once  more.’ 
Sassy  got  up,  unlocked  his  portmanter,  and  counted  it  out  all  in  paper 
rolls,  jist  as  lie  received  it.  ! There  it  is,’  sais  he,  ‘ and  I must  say  you 
desarve  it : that  w as  a great  stroke  of  your’n.’  ‘ Stop  a bit,’  sais  Felix, 
seeing  more  money  there,  all  his  savin’s  for  years,  ‘ we  aint  done  yet,  I 
must  have  500  dollars  for  expenses.’  ‘There,  d — n you,’  sais  Sassy, 
throwin’ another  roll  at  him,  ‘there  it  is;  are  you  done  yet  ?’  ‘ No,’ sais 

Felix,  • not  yet ; now  you  have  done  me  justice,  I must  do  you  the  same, 
and  clear  your  character.  Call  in  that  gentleman,  the  constable,  from 
the  entry,  and  I will  go  a treat  of  half  a pint  of  brandy.  Mr.  Officer,’ 
sais  Felix,  ‘here  is  some  mistake;  this  gentleman  has  convinced  me  he 
was  only  follerin’,  as  my  clerk,  a debtor  of  mine  here,  and  when  he  trans- 
acts his  business  will  return,  havin’  left  his  hoss  at  the  lines,  where  I can 
get  him  if  I choose;  and  I must  say  I am  glad  on’t  for  the  credit  of  the 
nation  abroad.  Fill  your  glass,  here’s  a five  dollar  bill  for  your  fees,  and 
here’s  to  your  good  health.  If  you  want  provision  to  ship  off  in  the  way 
of  trade,  I’m  Felix  Foyle,  and  shall  be  happy  to  accommodate  you.’ 

“ Now,”  said  Mr.  Slick,  “ that  is  what  I call  a rael  clever  trick,  a great 
card  that,  warn’t  it?  He  desarves  credit,  does  Felix,  it  aint  every  oue 
would  a-been  up  to  trap  that  way,  is  it?” 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ A Member  of  the  Middle  Temple’’  says,  in  answer  to  a former  correspon- 
dent, that  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  the  Middle  Temple,  for  those  who  enter 
vpon  terms,  is  as  follows  : — A paper  has  to  be  signed  by  two  barristers  and  a 
bencher,  recommending  the  party.  A bond  of  £100  penalty  is  deposited,  bat 
delivered  up  at  the  time  of  being  called ; and  £134,  also,  are  deposited,  and 
about  £15  returned  on  being  called.  The  rest  is  required  for  stamps,  fees, 
<5'c.,  and  the  terms  cost  £8  or  £9  per  annum.  Those  of  the  degree  of  II.  A. 
and  L.  L.  B.,  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  only,  are  not  required  to  deposit 
£134  on  entering,  but  pay  what  is  necessary  at  the  end  of  their  probation, 
which  is  three  years  in  the  Middle  Temple,  and  five  at  the  other  Inns  of  Court. 
Every  information,  however,  can  be  obtained  at  the  Treasurer’s  offices,  and  the 
different  inns. 

Epicurus. — Walter  Scott  and  Eugene  Sue  are  two  very  different  writers.  They 
cannot  well  be  compared — Scott  is  far  superior  as  a delineator  of  men  and 
manners.  As  an  historical  novelist,  Scott  has  no  superior — no  equal. 

Annie,  we  think,  improves.  She  has  a fine  vein  of  feeling  in  her  ; and,  when  she 
studies  the  laws  of  measure  carefully,  her  verses  read  well. 

B.  W.  O.,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  likes  a joke  as  well  as  other  people,  and  would 
very  soon  begin  to  yawn  even  over  a history  of  the  plough,  if  not  enlivened 
with  something  like  the  ploughman’s  mirth.  We  must  confess  that  dry  bread, 
is  not  very  agreeable  fare  to  us.  We  like  something  soft  and  juicy  to  it. 
Knowledge  is  nothing  but  dry  bread — without  humour,  poetry , fancy , romance, 
and  a little  innocent,  lively  nonsense,  there  is  no  nourishment  in  it.  It  kills 
the  soul,  corrupts  the  heart,  and  makes  a man  as  dull  and  uninteresting  as  a 
carrier's  cart.  We  cannot  tell  when  the  plough  was  invented.  Ask  a Welsh 
fanner,  who  ploughs  with  a log  of  wood  or  the  trunk  of  a tree,  or  inquire  of 
Greek  mythologists,  or  Egyptian  mythologists,  whose  mystical  and  confused 
fables  very  beautifully  represent  the  manifold  sources  of  the  simple  arts  of  life. 


AND  AMUSEMENT  FOR  THE  MILLION 


James  Oliver  is  one  of  those  unfortunate  cornipeds  who  have  been  disappointed 
in  their  wives.  What  can  ive  do  for  them  ? The  world  is  full  of  evils.  Men 
must  be  tried  by  some  species  of  affliction.  A lazy  trollop  of  a wife  for  a poor 
matt  is  a sad  grievance.  A good  wife  is  a saving  of  expense  to  a man  in 
humble  circumstances.  Whilst  her  husband  is  working  without,  she  considers 
it  her  duty  to  be  working  within  ; and  the  domestic  labours  of  the  woman  are 
equal  in  importance  and  exigence  to  those  of  the  man.  A ivife  who  reads 
novels  with  her  hooks  and  eyes  all  unfastened,  whilst  her  husband  is  spreading 
the  table  for  breakfast  or  dinner,  and  washing  the  dishes,  or  cleaning  the 
knives  and  forks,  work  which  she  refuses  to  do,  is  by  no  means  a “ treasure 
trove.”  It  is  one  of  the  evils  accompanying  our  growing  intelligence  and 
refinement,  that  poor  people  begin  to  ape  the  manners  of  the  rich  before  they 
can  afford  it.  Such  muduct  generally  brings  its  own  punishment  along  with 
it ; but  the  punishment  of  one  also  involves  the  punishment  of  others.  Paradise 
has  not  yet  been  restored  since  woman  destroyed  it. 

S.  C.  F.  is  a singular  lady,  unlike  all  other  ladies,  if  Fame,  with  her  hundred 
tongues,  speaks  truth.  She  is  courted  by  a gentleman  to  whom  she  refuses  to 
say  yes  or  no.  She  wants  to  keep  him  on  the  hook  for  a while,  because,  if  ever 
she  should  think  of  marrying , she  should  like  him  as  well  as  any  one  else.  How 
very  cold  ! She  has  not  confessed  all ; and,  therefore,  we  will  not  absolve  her. 
Shelias  another  in  view,  and  is  merely  keeping  this  poor  fellow  in  suspense, 
till  fate  has  decided  the  question  of  the  other.  We  recommend  her  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 

A.  I?. — Roman  Catholics  cannot  be  said  to  agree  in  matters  of  faith,  merely 
because  they  have  all  one  Apostles’  Creed ; for  Protestants  have  the  very 
same  Apostles’  Creed.  There  arp  wide  diversities  of  opinion  amongst  Catho- 
lics upon  every  doctrine.  There  is  more  Protestantism  amongst  Roman  Catho- 
lics than  they  are  aware  of.  They  check  and  control  the  authority  of  the  holy 
see  and  the  sacerdotal  order,  and  that  is  Protestantism,  or  the  right  of  private 
judgment — an  indefeasable  right.  Protestantism  always  was  and  always  will 
be,  in  some  form  or  other.  The  Catholic  Jansenists  were  Protestants.  The 
Franciscans  were,  and  still  are,  to  a considerable  extent,  Protestants.  The 
Galilean  Church  has  always  been  Protestant.  So  very  strong  is  the  Protes- 
tant spirit  in  Catholic  Christendom,  that  the  authority  of  the  Pope  is  more 
nominal  than  real ; and  as  he  has  not  the  power  to  enforce  much,  he  commands 
little.  All  this  is  owing  to  the  Protestantism  of  the  Catholics.  We  never  yet 
have  been  able  to  discover  a genuine  Catholic.  We  should  like  to  see  one — 
quite,  free  from  adulteration. 

R.  M.  must  have  patience  a little,  and  wait  the  issue.  Man  is  not  yet  in  a con- 
dition to  settle  the  great  controversies  of  Church  and  State,  i.e.,  the  spirit  and 
the  flesh. 

H.  M.  S. — We  believe  the  Thames  is  about  a mile  in  width  at  Gravesend.  It 
is  generally  reckoned  so  by  the  inhabitants  ; but  ive  do  not  know  the  precise 
measurement.  It  is  certainly  not  less  than  a mile. 

M.  G. — -They  probably  may,  but  that  species  of  literature  is  not  the  vogue.  The 
cause  of  chilblains  and  their  cure  have  already  appeared;  besides,  we  wish  to 
bul  them  farewell  for  a few  months.  We  thank  our  correspondent  for  his 
recommendation,  and  hope  all  our  readers  will  speak  of  us  as  they  find  tis. 
This  is  precisely  the  moment  to  render  us  some  service,  being  the  commencement 
of  a .lew  volume.  Many  well-educated  persons  imagine  nothing  Worthy\of 
perusal  can  be  had  for  a penny.  Those  of  our  readers  ivho  entertain  a con- 
trary opinion  should  assist  us  in  removing  the  prejudice. 

D.  C.  B.  wants  to  cure  a young  lady  of  the  habit  of  biting  her  nails.  A very 
bad  habit,  which  spoils  the  look  of  her  hand,  and  reduces  the  power  of  that 
mysterious  temptation  which  prompts  the  other  sex  to  seek  possession  of  it. 
Such  habits,  however,  are  very  difficult  to  cure,  they  are  generally  the  result  of 
nervous  irritability.  And  even  when  cured  of  biting,  the  victim  begins  to  pick 
it.  And  even  when  that  is  detected,  the  hand  will  be  concealed  below  the  table, 
or  below  some  article  of  dress,  and  the  picking  intensely  and  passionately  pro- 
secuted. “ It’s  natur’,”  as  old  Dobbins  would  say. 

E.  B.  M. — Our  correspondent’s  suspicions  are  all  wrong — her  magic  telescope 
wants  repairing.  Though  we  use  a telescope  at  times,  we  can  do  without 
spectacles.  Our  nose  is  sufficiently  large  already  without  such  an  incum- 
brance. 

R.  J.  S. — The  word  ultra  is  Latin — it  means  "beyond,”  or  on  the  extreme, 
limits  of  a thing.  It  was  originally  geographically  used  ; as  " ultramontane,” 
beyond  the  mountains  ; but  it  is  now  used  in  all  senses — and  ultra-Tory,  ultra- 
Whig,  ultra-Protestant,  mean  merely  extreme  Tory,  Whig,  and  Protestant, 
or  beyond  the  common  Tory,  Whig,  and  Protestant. 

Janet. — Sly  courtships  are  dangerous.  The  most  safe  and  honourable  are  the 
open  and  acknowledged ; but  the  heart  is  hard  to  counsel.  When  it  is  over 
prudent  it  is  cold  and  selfish.  When  it  is  imprudent  it  tends  to  ruin. 

Primrose. — It  is  extremely  dangerous  to  tamper  with  eruptions  on  the  skin,  on 
whatever  part  of  the  body  they  may  appear.  A sore  head  must  be  occasioned 
by  some  internal  disease  ; and  by  applying  external  remedies  alone,  you  will 
only  drive  it  from  the  head  to  some  other  part ; and  after  the  lapse  of  a year 
or  two,  in  all  probability,  your  child  will  be  attacked  by  diseased  lungs  or 
heart.  The  wisest  course  is,  by  means  of  a skilful  physician,  to  discover  the 
cause  of  the  sore  head,  and  do  not  attempt,  with  the  aid  of  nostrums  and  old 
wives’  recipes,  to  effect  an  outward  cure,  the  consequences  of  which  so  fre- 
quently prove  fatal. 

Nield. — It  frequently  happens,  when  a communication  contains  two  articles  of 
different  kinds,  that  one  of  them  is  mislaid  by  the  printer. 


FAMILY  HERALD. 


THE  SACRED  MONTH  OF  MAY,  AND  THE  PROPAGANDAS. 


Exeter  Hall  is  now  busily  employed  in  casting  up  its  accounts,  bringing  in 
its  reports  of  missionary  success,  and  making  its  appeals  to  the  religious 
feelings  of  the  Protestant  population.  The  month  of  May  is  selected  by  uni- 
versal consent  for  this  annual  performance,  though  the  great  and  small  Exeter 
Halls  are  not  sufficient  to  accommodate  the  numerous  societies,  which  at  this 
time  present  their  claims  to  the  public  for  support.  Other  large  rooms  through- 
out the  metropolis  are  made  use  of  for  such  institutions  as  do  not  expect  to 
gather  the  population  by  thousands,  but  the  collective  force  of  all  and  each 
is  vulgarly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Exeter  Hall  meetings. 

Exeter  Hall  in  the  Strand,  so  called  after  Old  Exeter  ’Change,  which  is 
now  taken  down,  and  its  place  occupied  by  modern  buildings,  of  which 
Exeter  Hall  is  one,  is  the  largest  assembly  room  in  the  kingdom,  and  when 
quite  full  of  well-dressed  enthusiasts,  listening  to  an  animated  tirade  against 
any  of  the  prevailing  heresies,  men  and  measures  of  the  day,  or  an  eloquent 
address  urging  the  people  by  the  usual  arts  of  poetical,  moral,  and  religious 
persuasion,  to  exert  themselves  in  the  cause  of  God  and  humanity,  it  gives 
one  a vivid  idea  of  a great  torrent  of  human  feeling,  with  corresponding 
power,  rushing  on  to  some  great  purpose  of  good  or  evil.  So  very  contagious 
is  the  influence  of  example  in  this  respect,  that  many  who  accidentally  visit 
this  Hall  when  well  crowded,  and  well  filled  with  the  voice  of  eloquence,  and 
what  is  also  of  no  little  importance,  the  voice  of  applause,  and  “ Hear,  hear,” 
have  found  to  their  surprise  that  they  were  either  more  religious  or  more 
Protestant  than  they  were  aware  of.  The  seizure  of  Otaheite  by  the  French 
nation,  the  banishment  and  evil  treatment  of  the  Protestant  missionaries, 
the  substitution  of  Popish  priests  for  Protestant  preachers,  the  particular 
details  of  some  dishonourable  conduct  on  the  part  of  a Popish  missionary, 
the  meek  resignation  of  the  Protestant  preacher,  his  wrongs  and  his  claims, 
and  numerous  other  similar  narrations,  are  animating  subjects  for  an  Eng- 
lish audience,  and  are  listened  to  with  an  eagerness,  and  applauded  or 
“ Shamed,  shamed,”  with  an  ardour  which  form  a singular  contrast  to  the 
quiet  and  sombre  dullness  or  reverence  which  distinguish  the  service  of 
church  or  chapel  from  the  public  arena  of  religious  controversy.  The  im- 
pression produced  by  these  meetings  is  very  powerful,  and  though  much 
uncharitable  feeling  and  indiscretion  form  a usual  portion  of  the  annual 
exhibition,  the  exhibition  itself  is  honourable  to  the  character  of  the  nation 
at  large  for  the  great  ends  which  it  contemplates,  and  for  the  generosity  with 
which  it  sacrifices  even  the  darling  money  in  the  cause  of  humanity.  But  it 
has  the  fault  of  all  public  exhibitions  of  the  virtues — it  boasts  very  loudly  of 
its  own  worth,  and  seldom  fails  to  expose  the  darkest  side  of  the  character 
of  its  opponents.  Exeter  Hall  is  certainly  not  the  place  to  learn  the  highest 
order  of  charity;  hut  still,  those  who  neither  frequent  nor  support  it  must 
not  be  too  hasty  in  taking  merit  to  themselves  for  withholding  their  prtsence 
and  their  mites,  for  it  is  always  better  to  he  attempting  to  accomplish  some 
universal  good  than  to  he  wholly  intent  upon  mere  selfish  ends,  the  vanities 
of  individual  life,  and  the  pleasures  of  the  senses. 

But  Exeter  Hall  does  great  service  to  humanity,  and  makes  ample  com- 
pensation for  the  numerous  failings  of  which  it  is  accused.  It  is  the  national 
focus  of  pecuniary  benevolence.  It  collects  a revenue  of  perhaps  a million 
per  annum  for  the  support  of  numerous  institutions,  against  some  of  which 
not  a whisper  of  malice  or  of  party  prejudice  can  be  uttered  which  might  not 
be  uttered  against  virtue  personified.  It  does  not  confine  its  operations  to 
Missionary  and  Bible  Societies,  or  Societies  for  the  Conversion  of  Jews  into 
Christians,  or  the  circulation  of  moral  and  religious  tracts  amongst  the  hea- 
then at  home  and  abroad,  but  it  takes  up  the  cause  of  suffering  humanity  in 
all  its  phases,  and  collects  subscriptions  for  the  relief  of  the  victims  of  nature, 
of  society,  and  of  vice,  and  even  deigns  to  cast  an  eye  of  compassionate  inte- 
rest upon  the  helpless  condition  of  the  inferior  animals  when  subject  to  the 
tyranny  and  heartless  cruelty  of  man.  Like  Protestantism  itself,  which  it 
represents  in  spirit  and  action,  it  is  infinitely  variegated,  and  aims  at  much 
greater  and  widely  distributed  good  than  it  is  able  to  accomplish. 

The  principal  of  all  the  May  meetings  are  the  Missionary  and  Bible  So- 
ciety meetings.  One  of  these  societies  alone  collects  a revenue  double  in 
amount  of  that  of  the  whole  Roman  Propaganda.  The  zeal  with  which  the 
subscriptions  are  kept  up,  and  even  increased  from  year  to  year,  amid  the 
greatest  discouragements,  arising  from  the  small  success  of  missionary 
labours,  is  a beautiful  and  a striking  illustration  of  the  power  of  religion 
over  the  human  mind ; a proof,  if  proof  were  wanted,  of  its  social  omnipo- 
tence, were  it  only  concentrated  by  one  common  faith,  one  common  feeling 
of  charity.  That  the  Roman  Propaganda  intends  to  do  good  as  well  as 
the  Protestant,  is  just  as  certain  as  any  moral  proposition  possibly  can  be; 
but  yet  the  two  institutions  look  with  despite  upon  each  other’s  good 
intentions,  and  the  eye  of  regard,  which  ought  to  be  one  of  charity, 
becomes  the  evil  eye  of  religious  intolerance.  It  must  be  so  in  some 
respects.  The  convictions  of  each  are  strong  that  the  other  is  wrong,  and 
to  combat  wrong  is  the  duty  of  good  and  of  truth  for  ever;  bat  this  con- 
viction is  a judgment,  or  verdict,  by  which  we  pronounce  ourselves  to  be 
good  and  true,  and  our  opponents  bad  and  false;  and  it  has  the  unhappy 
effect,  not  only  of  leading  to  self-praise,  but  of  sanctioning  and  enforcing 
it  as  a religious  duty ; insomuch  that  a partisan  who  assails  the  character 
of  an  opponent,  a priest  or  a Jesuit,  and  paints  bim  in  colours  as  black  as 
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the  waters  of  the  Stygian  Lake,  is  not  reprehended  for  his  hasty  judgment 
or  his  recklessness  in  giving  ear  to  unfavourable  rumour,  but  rewarded  with 
a shout  of  rapturous  commendation,  which  causes  the  beams  and  rafters  of 
the  building  to  shake  with  sympathy.  Only  change  the  character  of  the 
communication,  and  let  a friend  of  the  accused  retort  upon  his  accusers, 
and  the  shouts  and  hisses,  and  “ Turn-him-outs,”  that  immediately  follow, 
disclose  the  true  character  of  every  public  meeting  which  has  controversy 
for  its  object.  We  make  no  exception  in  favour  of  Protestant  or-Catholic, 
voluntary  or  involuntary.  It  is  simply  a law  of  nature  that  we  speak  of,  a 
law  ordained  by  God,  which  is  right  for  its  own  ends, and  uses,  but  wrong 
for  any  other. 

There  is  this  remarkable  difference  between  the  Roman  and  Protestant 
Propagandas,  that  the  former  never  publishes  any  reports  of  its  proceed- 
ings, nor  admits  of  any  public  meetings  for  creating  zeal  and  collecting 
subscriptions.  Dr.  Wiseman  says  of  it : — “ There  is  no  appeal  made  to  the 
public  in  any  way.  The  congregation  (that  is,  the  congregation  of  the 
Propaganda  Fide)  meets  privately,  and  those  persons  who  have  any  sort 
of  influence  or  station  may  procure  some  degree  of  information.  There 
are  nothing  like  official  documents  ever  put  forth,  because  there  is  not  the 
slightest  desire  of  bringing  what  is  done  before  the  public  ; on  the  con- 
trary, I,  for  one,  can  say  that  I have  repeatedly  urged  again  and  again 
the  propriety  of  bringing  what  is  done  before  the  public;  but  the  answer  I 
have  always  met  is  this : ‘ We  have  no  desire  at  all  to  make  any  display  of 
these  things.  We  are  satisfied  that  good  is  done,  and  that  is  all  we  wish.’  ” 
The  French  Society,  however,  publishes  letters  from  the  missionaries,  which 
somewhat  resemble  our  Protestant  reports  ; but  they  are  not  authorised  by 
the  authorities  at  Rome,  who  go  quietly  and  steadily  on  upon  the  old  Con- 
servative principles  peculiar  to  that  “ eternal  city,”  which,  with  very  small 
funds,  but  a degree  of  energy  not  surpassed  nor  equalled  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world,  still  persists  in  her  ancient  purpose  of  attaining  to  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  whole  world  “ by  hook  or  by  crook.”  Her  missionaries  are 
the  poorest  of  all — so  very  poor,  that  the  Abbe  Dubois,  who  had  been 
thirty  years  a missionary  in  India,  when  examined  before  a committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  in  reference  to  the  subject  of  provision  for  the 
Roman  missions,  proposed  the  following  very  humble  scale  of  clerical  in- 
come : — “ To  every  bishop,  £60  a-year.  To  every  Catholic  European  with 
a congregation  of  3,000,  £30  a-year.  To  every  native  priest  with  a con- 
gregation of  3,000,  £20  a-year.  To  every  catechist,  from  £5  to  £7 
a-year.”  A late  traveller  speaks  of  the  French  Vicar  Apostolic  in  Meso- 
potamia, whom  he  visited,  who  lived  in  a miserable  hut,  not  even  sheltered 
from  the  weather,  who  could  not  afford  even  shoes  and  stockings,  and  had 
nothing  but  one  old  tattered  cassock,  his  only  garment.  Such  men,  without 
wives,  without  families,  without  money,  without  fear,  are  the  great  rivals  of 
our  Protestant  missionaries  ; and  if  we  may  judge  from  the  numbers  which 
are  collected  around  them,  they  are  the  most  successful  proselytisers.  Their 
religion  is  more  intelligible  to  the  heathen.  It  is  a visible  religion.  They 
set  up  an  oratorio,  with  an  image  of  the  Virgin  and  child,  and  perform  before 
it.  To  Mahometans  this  is  offensive,  but  to  all  other  Orientals  it  is  indis- 
pensable. So  prone  are  the  people  of  the  East  to  worship  an  image,  that 
Medhurst,  the  Chinese  missionary,  informs  us  he  once  found  the  captain  of  a 
Chinese  vessel  seriously  repeating  his  prayers  and  making  his  oblations 
before  an  image  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  which  he  had  hung  above  his  altar- 
piece.  Any  rude  stucco  wood  or  stone  image  will  do  for  a Chinaman’s  god  ; 
but  an  abstract,  metaphysical,  theological,  historical  Protestant  sermon  is 
what  he  cannot  comprehend.  Poor  Henry  Martin,  the  most  devoted  of  all 
our  Protestant  missionaries,  confesses,  with  sadness  of  heart,  the  superior 
attraction  of  the  Roman  priests,  not  only  in  this  respect,  but  even  in  the  dis- 
cipline by  which  they  trained  their  flock,  and  brought  them  into  a state  of 
moral  subordination  ; and  Dr.  Buchanan,  also  a Protestant  witness,  acknow- 
ledges the  civilizing  influence  of  the  Roman  missionaries,  the  purity  of  their 
personal  manners,  the  respect  in  which  they  are  held  by  their  flocks,  and  the 
moral  influence  they  exercise  in  preventing  amongst  European  Catholics  the 
excesses  to  which  English  residents  in  India  are  particularly  prone.  It  is  a 
curious  question  altogether,  and  the  Protestant  must  not  imagine  that  the 
argument  is  all  on  his  side.  In  one  aspect  the  right  is  with  him  ; but,  in 
another  aspect  the  right  is  with  his  opponents;  and  he  is  not  the  only  party 
of  the  two  that  is  actuated  by  zeal  for  truth  and  good  morals,  for  good  inten- 
tions are  common  to  both  ; and  with  great  zeal  and  perseverance  they  both 
persist  in  the  great  work  of  their  mission. 

The  most  influential  of  all  the  Protestant  societies  in  the  East  is  the  Tract 
Society.  The  tracts  are  widely  circulated  amongst  the  natives  of  India,  and 
read  with  earnestness,  and  form  the  subjects  of  frequent  discussion  amongst 
the  natives.  “ At  Rangoon,”  says  Dr.  Judson,  “is  a pagoda,  where  the 
Burmans  believe  several  real  hairs  of  Guadama  are  enshrined.  Here  they 
hold  an  annual  festival.  During  the  last  festival  I have  given  away  nearly 
ten  thousand  tracts,  giving  to  none  but  those  who  asked  ; and  I should  have 
given  away  double  the  number,  could  I have  obtained  sufficient  supplies. 

I presume  there  were  six  thousand  applicants  at  my  house,  and  their  remarks 
and  inquiries  were  often  of  the  most  interesting  kind.  Some  of  them  came 
two  or  three  months’  journey,  from  the  borders  of  Siam  and  China.”  This 
simple  fact  alone  shows  the  influence  of  the  Tract  Society  abroad.  It  is 
sufficiently  great  to  be  very  alarming  to  the  pagan  priests;  but  then  it  does 
not  promote  the  great  object  of  the  Protestant  missions— the  formation  of 
Christian  congregations.  It  creates  a habit  of  free- thinking ; it  tends  to  in- 
fidelity, liberalism,  and  dissipation  ; so  much  so,  that  when  Lord  William 
Bentinck  was  governor  of  India,  the  natives  petitioned  him  to  interpose  his 
authority  to  prevent  this  mental  revolution,  saying  in  their  petition,  which 


was  published  in  the  Calcutta  Reformer,  “ that  there  was  a lamentable  decay 
of  the  religion,  and  consequently  of  the  morality  of  the  Plindoos.”  The 
Tract  Society  does  more  than  the  missionaries  to  effect  this  change;  but  then 
it  is  infidelity  that  it  is  disseminating  in  the  mean  time,  whatever  may  be  the 
ultimate  result  of  its  labours.  It  does  not  intend  to  teach  infidelity,  nor  to  en- 
courage licentiousness;  but,  by  breaking  the  hold  of  the  old  religion  on  the 
mind,  without  being  able  to  substitute  another,  it  leaves  the  individual  under 
the  influence  of  private  judgment,  which  leads  to  the  abrogation  of  all 
authority  in  faith  and  morals.  One  propaganda  thus  helps  another.  .The 
Protestant  helps  the  infidel  and  the  Roman,  however,  more  than  it  is 
helped  by  them,  for  it  breaks  the  clods,  and  prepares  the  soil  lor  the  others 
to  sow. 

The  Bible  Society  is  also  an  institution  which,  though  not  directly  profit- 
able or  efficient  in  making  converts  to  Christianity,  is  evidently  laying  the 
foundation  for  some  great  work  of  the  kind.  The  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures into  all  languages  is  a most  stupendous  undertaking.  Whether  they 
be  read  or  not,  the  fact  of  their  existence  in  all  languages  is  what  the  Times 
would  call  a “ great  fact.”  The  authority  of  the  translations  is,  in  many 
cases,  like  that  of  the  Negro  Testament,  very  small,  or,  perhaps,  ridiculous, 
low,  and  contemptible  ; especially  if  the  language  had  not  previously  been 
used  as  a written  language,  or  reduced  to  grammatical  rules.  But  the  begin- 
ning of  a great  work  should  always  be  treated  with  some  considerable  in- 
dulgence, as  it  seems  to  be  the  inevitable  destiny  of  man  to  fail  before  he 
succeeds  in  whatsoever  he  undertakes.  The  Negro  New  Testament,  pub- 
lished by  the  Bible  Society,  translates  “ Heaven,”  by  “ Gado  Kondre,"  or 
God-country.  Judea  it  translates  Djoe  Kondre,  or  Jew  country.  A virgin  it 
translates  ‘‘new  wenchee.”  The  exclamation  of  Christ  on  the  cross,  “ I 
thirst!”  is  translated  “ Mi  drawatra" — “ Me  wants  to  draw  water.”  And 
the  address  of  the  dying  thief  to  the  Saviour,  “ Lord,  remember  me  when  thota 
comest  into  thy  kingdom,”  is  translated  thus — “ Massa,  menibre  mi,  tehjoc: 
lcom  na  joe  kondre ” — “ Massa,  member  me  te  you  come  na  you  country.’” 
We  believe  the  Society  is  now  ashamed  of  this  New  Testament,  and  that 
its  circulation  is  suppressed  ; but  still  it  exists,  printed  and  published  by 
their  authority,  and  from  its  pages  we  havd  taken  the  above  examples. 
How  many  of  the  other  Bibles  and  Testaments  resemble  it  time  alone  will 
discover.  But  even  if  they  should  be  classically  useless,  the  Society  has  ac- 
complished a great  work  in  overcoming  the  first  difficulties,  and  preparing 
the  way  for  a universal  intercourse  amongst  all  the  nations  and  tribes  and 
families  of  men.  Its  Bibles  are  the  pioneers  of  social  correspondence  and 
free  communion  of  thought  between  man  and  man  ; and  future  ages  will  look 
back  with  wonder  and  respect  upon  the  efforts  which  it  has  made,  whilst 
they  pass  over  its  foibles  and  imperfections  as  children  pass  over  the  weak- 
nesses of  their  parents,  nor  suffer  them  for  a moment  to  diminish  their  filial 
regard. 

A mere  literary  apostleship,  however,  is  but  of  little  use  in  converting  men' 
— men  never  have  been  converted  in  masses  by  reading  books.  Books  have 
rather  a tendency  to  confound  the  mind  of  the  simple,  who  always  look  and 
long  for  personal  direction  and  living  authority.  For  this  the  two  classes  of 
missionaries  must  contend,  until  some  great  change  take  place  to  reconcile 
or  supersede  them.  At  present  the  Roman  has  numerous  advantages.  The 
Protestant  has  the  greatest  amount  of  money  and  personal  comforts  at  his 
disDosal.  It  is  now,  however,  as  it  always  was  and  ever  will  be — the 
poorest  is  the  most  energetic  ; and  the  Roman  Catholic  natives  are  reckoned 
by  thousands  for  the  hundreds  of  Protestants.  Each  party  seems  to  have  a; 
mission  in  which  it  is  most  successful.  Each  party  seems  to  be  influential 
and  useful  in  making  inroads  upon  the  paganism  of  the  nations;  but  in  the 
struggle  for  the  persons  of  the  heathen,  the  Roman  is  the  most  successful,, 
whilst  the  Protestant,  in  disseminating  materials  for  thinking,  is  not  only 
undermining  the  prevailing  idolatry  of  the  pagans,  but  preparing  the  way 
for  the  rejection  of  that  Roman  resemblance  of  it,  which,  in  the  meantime, 
constitutes  his  most  powerful  obstacle.  Even  supposing  this  obstacle  re- 
moved, however,  Protestants  would  oppose  one  another  as  in  South  America, 
amongst  the  black  population,  where  the  Baptists  take  the  part  of  the  slave 
owners,  and  the  Methodists  of  the  slaves,  and  preach  two  different  gospels  in 
respect  to  the  rights  of  man  and  the  will  of  God  ; questions  which  reason 
cannot  settle,  for  they  are  questions  of  property,  of  blood,  and  of  rank,  and 
withal  of  self-interest,  which  have  ever  been  found  to  pervert  the  reason  evert 
of  divines  and  philosophers  in  all  ages  of  the  world.  A great  sowing  of  new 
ideas  is  evidently  taking  place  in  the  East  at  present;  and  even  in  the 
West  it  is  but  a spring-time  with  us.  The  harvest  will  come  in  due 
time,  and  then  that  which  is  now  dark  and  mysterious  will  be  made  intelli- 
gible. 


THE  DAISY. 


Where  nature  spreads  her  gayest  green, 
There  is  the  humble  daisy  seen, 
Flourishing  in  simple  dress, 

All  like  rural  loveliness  ; 

Closing  ’neath  the  ev’ning  sky, 

Like  retiring  modesty — 

Open  to  the  day’s  bright  flame, 

Like  youth  unabash’d  by  shame. 
Wreath’d  on  infants’  brows  alone, 

The  patrons  of  this  humble  one, 

It  oft  recals  in  Age’s  cares. 
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The  happiness  of  early  years  ; 

But  most  to  me  the  daisy  seems, 

In  imagination’s  dreams, 

When  trodden  by  the  careless  feet 
Of  husbandmen  or  grazing  neat, 

Like  golden  merit,  cinctured  round 

With  innocence,  where  ills  abound.  HJphas. 


FAMILY  HAUERS. 

Love,  like  the  cold  bath,  is  never  negative — it  seldom  leaves  us  where  it 
finds  us ; if  once  we  plunge  into  it,  it  will  either  heighten  our  virtues  or 
inflame  our  vices. — Lacon. 

The  true  art  of  being  agreeable  is  to  appear  well  pleased  with  all  the  com- 
pany— rather  to  seem  well  entertained  with  them  than  to  bring  entertainment 
to  them. 

Over-caution  and  over- preparation  not  unfrequently  defeat  their  own  object. 
Washington  Irving  tells  us  of  a Dutchman  who,  having  to  leap  a ditch,  went 
back  a mile,  that  he  might  have  a good  run  at  it,  and  found  himself  so  com- 
pletely winded  when  he  arrived  at  it  again,  that  he  was  obliged  to  sit  down  on 
the  wrong  side  to  recover  liis  breath. 

Consistency  of  Character. — It  was  said  of  an  Irish  gentleman,  that 
he  was  the  most  even-tempered  man  in  the  world  ; for  he  was  born  in  a pas- 
sion, and  had  continued  in  it  all  his  life. 

Labour  and  Rest. — It  is  not  well  that  a man  should  always  labour. 
His  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  interests  demand  a cessation  in  the  decline  of 
life.  Some  years  of  quiet  and  reflection  are  necessary  after  a life  of  industry 
and  activity.  There  is  more  to  concern  him  in  life  than  incessant  occupation, 
and  its  product — wealth.  He  who  has  been  a slave  all  his  days  to  one  mono- 
tonous mechanical  pursuit,  can  hardly  be  fit  for  another  world.  The  release 
from  toil  in  old  age  most  men  have  the  prospective  pleasure  of ; and  in  the 
reality,  it  is  as  pleasing  as  it  is  useful  and  salutary  to  the  mind.  Such  advan- 
tages, however,  can  only  be  gained  by  prudence  and  economy  in  youth  ; we 
must  save  like  the  ant,  before  we  can  hope  to  have  any  rest  in  the  winter  of 
our  days. — Book  of  Symbols. 

Forks. — Notwithstanding  the  now  universal  adoption  of  this  useful  appen- 
dage to  the  table  throughout  the  civilized  world,  it  is  nevertheless  a well  ascer- 
tained historical  fact  that,  so  recently  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  prudish 
maiden  Queen  fed  herself  with  her  fingers.  It  is  a mistake  to  say  that  forks 
were  not  known  then,  for  Elizabeth  possessed  several,  which  had  been  pre- 
sented to  her  ; but  it  is  certain  they  were  not  used,  nor  fora  considerable  time 
after  did  they  beeome  common.  Indeed,  the  prejudice  was  as  rife  against 
them,  even  among  the  higher  classes,  as  it  is  now  against  machinery  among 
the  lower  ones.  One  divine  preached  against  the  use  of  forks,  as  “ an  insult 
on  Providence  not  to  touch  one’s  meat  with  one’s  fingers.”  The  five-pronged 
metal  forks  (commonly  called  French  forks),  a recent  innovation  at  the  tables 
of  the  rich,  are  not  likely  to  come  into  general  use  ; nor  are  they  appropriate 
to  the  present  style  of  English  cookery. 

Going  out  on  an  Empty  Stomach. — Breakfast  early : the  air  is  drawn 
in  by  the  nostrils,  and  the  moisture  of  the  earth  by  the  mouth,  the  exhalation 
of  which  we  take  in.  It  is  advisable  never  to  go  out  of  doors  fasting  ; this 
caution  is  especially  necessary  during  epidemical  distempers,  or  if  one  is 
obliged  to  go  among  sick  people.  In  winter,  a glass  or  two  of  wine  is  an 
excellent  preservative  against  the  unwholesome  air ; it  is  good  to  take  some 
food,  but  in  a small  quantity,  which  may  serve  to  employ  and  settle  the 
stomach,  and  is  a sort  of  cordial.  In  summer,  it  prevents  our  being  affected 
by  the  corrupted  air,  and  keeps  off  colics,  vomitings,  dysenteries,  & c.  In 
winter,  it  fortifies  against  the  severity  of  the  cold,  and  the  malignant  vapours 
of  mists.  In  spring,  it  is  of  great  efficacy  against  high  winds,  against  the 
damps  and  dews,  which  are  frequent  in  that  season.  These  are  the  advantages 
of  a practice  which  I have  punctually  observed. — Pidding’s  Chinese  Olio. 

Starch. — It  ought  to  be  mentioned  that  starch  has  one  peculiar  property, 
that  of  entering  readily  into  combination  with  oil,  forming  a peculiar  chemical 
compound,  exceedingly  indigestible ; but  which  is  not  formed  at  a low  tem- 
perature, so  that  the  starch  in  ordinary  bread  and  butter  would  not  combine 
with  the  butter,  but  it  would  so  combine  with  oleaginous  matter  in  baking  or 
boiling ; and  this  is  why  pie-crust  and  other  matters  are  so  exceedingly  indi- 
gestible. Plum-cake,  plum-pudding,  pancakes,  &c.,  ought  to  be  interdicted 
altogether  as  articles  of  diet  by  those  who  wish  to  retain  their  digestive  powers 
in  all  their  original  integrity.- — Dr.  Lankester’s  Lectures  on  Plants  yielding 
Food. 

How  to  Put  Out  > Chimney  on  Fire. — Continue  to  sprinkle  water 
on  the  fire  with  the  hand  freely  in  small  drops ; by  this  means,  the  steam  pro- 
duced will  gradually  extinguish  the  burning  soot.  Keep  the  doors  and 
windows  shut  while  sprinkling  the  water  on  the  fire. 

Cure  for  Ringworm. — A correspondent,  whose  children  have  been  sub- 
ject to  this  troublesome  complaint,  informs  us  that  after  trying  various  modes 
of  treatment  without  success,  he  at  length  washed  the  parts  affected  with  vine- 
gar, in  which  onions  had  been  pickled,  which  effected  a speedy  cure.  It  has 
also  been  tried  by  his  neighbours  with  the  same  beneficial  results. — Leeds 
Mercury. 

New  Pomade  against  Baldness. — Take  of  extract  of  yellow  Peruvian 
bark,  fifteen  grains  ; extract  of  rhatany  root,  eight  grains ; extract  of  burdoch 


root,  and  oil  of  nutmegs  (fixed),  of  each,  two  drachms  ; camphor  (dissolved 
with  spirits  of  wine),  fifteen  grains  ; beef  marrow,  two  ounces  ; best  olive  oil, 
one  ounce ; citron  juice,  half  a drachm ; aromatic  essential  oil,  as  much  as 
sufficient  to  render  it  fragrant : mix  and  make  into  an  ointment.  Two  drachms 
of  bergamot,  and  a few  drops  of  otto  of  roses  would  suffice.  This  is  consi- 
dered a valuable  preparation. 


DRIVE  YOUR  BUSINESS,  AND  LET  NOT  THAT  DRIVE  YOU. 


Energy,  and  force  of  character,  are  among  the  first  requisites  essential  to 
success  in  business.  A man  may  possess  a high  degree  of  refinement,  large 
stores  of  knowledge,  and  even  a well  disciplined  mind,  but  if  he  is  destitute 
of  this  one  principle,  which  may  be  termed  resolution  of  soul,  he  is  like  a watch 
without  a main -spring,  beautiful,  but  inefficient  and  unfit  for  service.  Man 
was  never  made  to  act  the  part  of  an  automaton,  or  mere  machine.  His 
powers  are  not  designed  to  move  quite  so  mechanically.  He  is  to  act,  as  well 
as  to  be  acted  upon.  He  must  give  life  and  stimulus  to  his  calling.  Is  be 
not  endued  with  a life-giving  power,  whose  emanation  is  referred  to  that  origi- 
nal source,  whence  alone  can  be  derived  all  inspiration  ? Man’s  efficiency 
must  give  character  to  his  business.  That  employment,  upon  which  is  stamped 
the  impress  of  a living  and  energetic  soul,  will  do  honour  to  any  man,  in  any 
place,  or  at  any  age.  It  is  poor  policy  indeed  to  loiter  till  driven  by  force. 
We  thereby  lose  all  the  pleasures  of  satisfaction.  Voluntary  service,  urged 
forward  by  a determined  purpose,  will  give  hopeful  assurance,  if  not  a full 
warrant  of  success,  and  all  the  happiness  of  a just  conquest.  Behold  the 
sluggish  man.  His  occupation  is  a worthy  one,  but  it  finds  him  unworthy  of 
the  trust.  It  presses  upon  him  with  all  the  demand  of  imperative  necessity. 
It  finds  him  but  a drone.  He  is  confused  by  a multiplicity  of  cares.  He  is 
pressed  down  by  a crowd  of  responsibilities,  but  makes  no  generous  effort  to 
discharge  one  of  them.  Thus  his  occupation  suffers,  his  family  are  in  want, 
and  that  good  name,  which  is  better  than  great  riches,  is  lost.  True,  man  is 
said  to  be  a creature  of  circumstances,  and  he  ought  to  be,  in  a sense,  subject 
to  the  superintendence  of  a leading  Providence  ; but  this  does  not  justify  in- 
ertness of  character.  Man,  by  his  own  decision  of  character,  and  determined 
spirit,  can  do  much  to  remove  and  surmount  the  inconveniences  and  barriers 
incident  to  human  life.  Then  be  resolute,  and  both  you  and  your  business 
will  “ go  on  and  prosper.” 


THE  WIFE’S  COMPLAINT. 


Oh  ! these  railroad  speculations  ! and  this  mania  after  gain, 

I think  the  time  is  fully  come  when  wives  may  now  complain  : 

Talk  of  German  wool  and  polkas,  mesmeric  states  and  singing— 

What  are  they  to  the  fearfql  ills  from  speculation  springing. 

My  husband,  once  he  was  so  gay,  but  he’s  so  alter’d  now, 

He  looks  as  if  he  bore  the  weight  of  nations  on  his  brow  ; 

I need  but  note  his  countenance,  th’  expression  there  will  tell, 

Without  my  ever  asking  him,  if  things  are  going  well. 

His  head  seems  quite  bewilder’d — ’twas  but  the  other  day, 

Instead  of  boys,  he  bid  me  send  “ the  Glo’sters  out  to  play 
And  when  I asked  for  dinner  would  he  like  beef,  soup,  or  fish, 

He  said,  “ My  love,  some  Exeters,  or  any  shares  you  wish.” 

To  watch  him  with  the  newspaper,  a terror  ’tis  to  me  ; 

He  reads,  and  mutters  “ Sheffield’s  up,  and  Midland’s  down,  I see; 
Great  Westerns,  what  a rise  they’ve  made  ! Oli,  had  I kept  that  lot, 

On  an  advance  like  this  I should  two  thousand  pounds  have  got  ! ' 

’Twas  only  yesterday  I ask’d  new  covering  for  the  hall ; 

He  turn’d  and  said,  “ The  woman’s  mad  !”  and  “ There’s  been  such  a fall, 
A diff’rence  of  five  hundred  pounds  to  me,  on  what  they  cost.” 

’Tis  strange,  I never  hear  of  gains,  but  only  what  he’s  lost  ! 

But  then  if  things  are  going  well,  he  is  so  pleased  and  kind, 

And  answers  “ Yes  !”  to  all  the  wants  my  memory  can  find ; 

A silver  urn — a ten-pound  note — my  girls  new  frocks  to  get  — 

But  somehow  things  are  sure  to  change,  and  I’ve  not  had  them  yet. 

Again : he  knows  so  queer  a set,  ’tis  seldom  “ How  d’ye  do  ?” 

But  “ Well,  sir,  shares  are  looking  up — in  Dovers  nothing  new  ? — 
Good  time  to  buy  South  Westerns,  now  they’ve  had  a little  fall. 
Perhaps,  should  you  near  my  office  pass,  you  will  give  me  a call  ?” 

I really  hate  the  name  of  shares,  and  railroads  I detest, 

For  dabbling  in  these  ruinous  things  destroys  my  husband’s  rest ; 
Tantalus-like,  he  thirsts  for  gold,  which,  when  within  his  grasp, 

Eludes  the  touch  ; and,  for  a time,  the  happy  chance  is  past. 

Of  all  the  ills  which  break  man’s  rest  and  cause  an  anxious  thought, 

Oh  ! none  are  equal  to  those  cares  by  speculation  wrought ! 

It  ruins  the  peace,  disturbs  the  mind,  unfits  for  social  life ; 

In  fact,  with  every  evil  known  is  speculation  rife. 

I’m  sure  the  time  is  fully  come  when  wives  may  now  complain, 

And  raise  their  voice  against  this  love  of  striving  after  gain. 

A Christian  land  no  more  is  ours,  when  gambling  is  become 
A settled  trade,  and  brings  its  woes  to  every  happy  home. 

Bristol,  1845.  H.  D.  H. 
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FAMILY  HERALD— USEFUL  INFORMATION 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL. 


“ You  charge  me  fifty  sequins,”  said  a Venetian  nobleman  to  a sculptor, 
“ for  a bust  that  only  cost  you  ten  days’  labour!”  “ You  forget,”  replied 
the  artist,  “ that  I have  been  thirty  years  learning  to  make  that  bust  in  ten 
days.” 

Artificial  Manure. — Professor  Liebig,  the  eminent  chemist,  is  said  to 
have  taken  out  a patent  for  a variety  of  artificial  manures,  suited  to  all  the 
principal  crops  which  are  grown  in  this  country. 

Chinese  Hint  for  Travellers.— You  must  be  careful  in  a long  jour- 
ney not  to  let  your  horse  drink  immediately  after  going  many  leagues,  and 
while  he  is  perspiring.  This  would  be  of  less  consequence  in  autumn ; but  in 
spring,  even  when  he  is  not  perspiring,  to  do  so  will  give  him  diseases,  from 
which  he  will  never  get  free.  Remember  this  well. 

Fruit  Trees. — As  a remedy  for  blight,  and  insects  attacking  fruit  and 
other  trees,  dissolve  one  pound  of  soda  in  a gallon  of  rain-water ; shake 
this  up  in  a bottle  with  a pint  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  when  they  will  amalga- 
mate ; then,  by  adding  more  water,  make  up  the  quantity  to  10  gallons.  It 
should  be  applied  with  an  engine  having  a fine  rose. 

To  Preserve  Wall  Nails  from  Rusting. — Heat  them  quite  hot  on  a 
fire  shovel  (they  must  not  be  red  hot),  and  then  drop  them  into  a glazed 
flower-pot  saucer  half  filled  with  train  oil.  Thus  prepared,  they  never  rust, 
will  last  for  many  years,  and  it  is  said  the  effluvium  from  the  oil  keeps  insects 
from  the  trees.  The  nails  should  remain  some  hours  in  the  oil. 

To  Destroy  Ants. — Ants  are  sad  plagues  in  houses  and  gardens.  The  best 
way  to  get  rid  of  them  is  to  cover  their  haunts  an  inch  thick  with  dry  sand. 
Another  method  is  to  mix  sugar  and  water,  as  thick  as  syrup,  and  put  with  it 
a table-spoonful  of  rum  to  a quarter  of  a pint ; lay  this  about  in  shallow  ves- 
sels, it  will  catch  thousands  : clear  them  out,  and  put  fresh  stuff  daily.  Another 
mode  is  to  put  a fresh  bone,  which  they  will,  as  soon  as  they  find  it,  literally 
cover ; and  when  they  are  gathered,  pour  boiling  water  on  them.  One  more 
plan  is  to  get  phials,  with  a little  sugar  and  water  in  them ; lay  them  on  their 
sides;  they  will  catch  thousands.  — Glenny’s  Gardening  for  the  Million. 

Poisonous  Colours. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Paris  Academy  of 
Sciences,  a letter  was  received  from  Dr.  Blandet,  on  the  injurious  effects  re- 
sulting to  workmen  from  the  arsenical  green  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
paper-hangings.  He  recommends  the  use  of  peroxide  of  iron  as  a remedy  for 
the  colic  and  other  affections  experienced  by  workmen  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  dust  of  arsenical  preparations.  Hydrated  peroxide  of  iron  (a  mixture 
of  iron  rust  and  water)  was  the  antidote  against  the  poisonous  effects  of 
arsenic,  which  Professor  Bunsen  first  made  known  to  the  public  some  years 
ago. 

To  Soften  Putty  and  Remove  Paint. — To  destroy  paint  on  old  doors, 
^■c.,  and  to  soften  patty  in  window  frames  that  the  glass  may  be  taken  out  with- 
out being  cut.  One  pound  of  American  pearlash,  three  pounds  of  quickstone 
lime ; slack  the  lime  in  water,  then  add  the  pearlash  and  make  the  whole  about 
the  consistence  of  paint.  Apply  it  to  both  sides  of  the  glass,  let  it  remain  for 
twelve  hours,  when  the  putty  will  be  so  softened  that  the  glass  may  be  taken 
out  of  the  frame  without  being  cut,  and  with  the  greatest  facility. 

To  Destroy  Paint. — Lay  it  over  the  body  of  the  work  which  is  required  to  be 
cleaned  with  an  old  brush,  as  it  will  spoil  a new  one.  Let  it  remain  for  twelve 
or  fourteen  hours,  when  the  paint  can  be  easily  scraped  off. 

This  receipt  has  been  used  by  a tradesman  (a  painter  and  glazier)  with  suc- 
cess for  some  years,  and  for  which  he  originally  paid  one  pound. 

Annealing  Glass. — A wine-glass,  or  other  object  recently  blown,  and 
plunged,  whilst  red-hot,  into  cold  water,  cracks  in  a thousand  places,  and  even 
cooled  in  warm  air  it  is  very  brittle,  and  will  scarcely  endure  the  slightest 
violence  or  sudden  change  of  temperature;  and  visitors  to  the  glass-houses 
are  often  shown  that  a wine-glass  or  other  article  of  irregular  form  breaks  in 
cooling  in  the  open  air  from  its  unequal  contraction  at  different  parts.  But 
the  objects  would  have  become  more  useful,  and  less  disposed  to  fracture,  if 
they  had  been  allowed  to  arrange  their  particles  gradually,  during  their  very  slow 
passage  through  the  long  annealing  oven  or  leer  of  the  glass-house,  the  end  at 
which  they  enter  being  at  the  red  heat,  and  the  opposite  extremity  almost  cold. 
To  perfect  the  annealing,  it  is  not  unusual  with  lamp-glasses,  tubes  for  steam- 
guages,  and  similar  pieces  exposed  to  sudden  transitions  of  heat  and  cold,  to 
place  them  in  a vessel  of  cold  water,  which  is  slowly  raised  to  the  boiling  tem- 
perature, kept  for  some  hours  at  that  heat,  and  then  allowed  to  cool  very 
slowly : the  effect  thus  produced  is  far  from  chimerical.  For  such  pieces  of 
flint  glass  for  cutting,  as  are  found  to  be  insufficiently  annealed,  the  boiling  is 
sometimes  preferred  to  a second  passage  through  the  leer : lamp-glasses  are 
also  much  less  exposed  to  fracture  when  they  have  been  once  used,  as  the  heat, 
if  not  too  suddenly  checked,  completes  the  annealing. — Holtzapffel. 


YOUNG  MEN,  BEWARE  ! 

As  a termagant  wife 
May  embitter  your  life, 

Take  this  counsel  before  the  knot’s  tied — 
Would  you  shun  care  and  strife, 
Choose  your  bride  like  your  knife, 
Let  the  temper  of  both  be  well  tried. 


STANZAS. 


Thou  glorious  ocean  ! I could  roam 
For  ever  on  thy  wave  ! 

Oh  ! might  thy  bosom  be  my  home, 

Thy  surge  dash  o’er  my  grave  1 
Then  could  I rest 

Calm,  as  by  dearest  arms  caress’d. 

I love  thee,  ocean,  passing  well, 

Though  billows  o’er  thee  chase  ; 

In  gentle  flow  or  boisterous  swell 
Thou  wear’st  a friendly  face. 

And  still  to  thee 

My  heart  responds  in  sympathy  ! 

Whether  Sol’s  brilliant  lucent  beams 
Upon  thy  bosom  shine, 

Or  o’er  it  the  fork’d  lightning  gleams, 

Thy  fate  resembles  mine  : 

Ever  changing, 

From  nature,  not  from  fancy,  ranging  ! 

I wonder  not  thy  sons  should  love 
Thee  with  such  fond  devotion ; 

The  heart  thy  beauty  fails  to  move 
Can  feel  no  soft  emotion  ! 

Most  wild  and  free, 

Changeless,  yet  ever  changing,  sea ! 

Roll  on,  fair  waters,  in  your  pride, 

Though  on  your  wave-wash’d  shore 

I may  no  longer  watch  you  glide, 

Or  list  your  billow’s  roar  ; 

I may  not  dwell 

Near  the  blue  sea  I love  so  well ! H.  Annie  L. 


VARIETIES. 

Bias,  being  asked  what  animal  he  thought  the  most  hurtful,  replied,  “ That 
of  wild  creatures,  a tyrant;  and  of  tame  ones,  a flatterer.” 

Four  hostile  papers  are  more  to  be  feared  than  a hundred  thousand  bayo- 
nets.— Bonaparte. 

Those  who  take  the  trouble  to  peruse  Thiers'  History  of  the  Empire  of 
France  under  Napoleon,  will  find  that  the  author  is  no  more  to  be  credited  as 
a historian,  than  he  is  to  be  trusted  as  a politician.  The  English  reader  will 
be  surprised  to  learn  that  most  of  the  victories  claimed  by  the  British  were 
battles  lost.  In  every  instance,  truth  is  sacrificed  by  the  writer  to  the  fame  of 
his  country  and  the  glory  of  his  hero. 

“ Amen”  is  a word  as  old  as  the  Hebrew  itself.  In  that  language  it  means 
truth,  faithful,  certain.  At  the  end  of  a prayer,  it  implies  So  be  it : at  the 
termination  of  a creed,  So  it  is.  It  has  been  generally  used  both  in  the  Jewish 
and  Chiistian  churches. 

A great  festival  to  commemorate  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  German 
by  Luther  three  hundred  years  ago,  is  shortly  to  take  place  in  Germany. 

From  the  statistics  of  the  New  Connection  of  General  Baptists,  from  1776 
to  1844,  it  appears  that  the  number  baptised  by  immersion  was  22,692.  The 
number  of  members  in  1776  was  1,009,  and  in  1844  it  was  17,569,  being  an 
increase  of  nearly  16,000. 

A report  of  the  registrar-general  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  just  pub- 
lished, shows  the  total  number  of  deaths  by  violence,  in  England  and  Wales, 
in  a given  period  of  twelve  months,  to  have  been  3,884.  Of  these  532  arose 
out  of  horse-travelling,  and  110  out  of  railway-travelling.  Of  the  532,  the 
number  of  travellers  was  273  ; and  of  the  110,  the  number  of  travellers  was 
40;  the  remainder,  in  each  instance,  being  servants. 

A Word  against  Encores. — It  seems  as  if  the  pleasure  of  this  world, 
even  when  the  intellectual  and  the  sensual  are  blended,  would  never  bear 
attempted  repetition  ; to  enjoy  one  series  of  sensations  once,  is  all  that  is 
usually  permitted  to  man.  Almost  all  encores  are  failures,  whether  of  song 
or  situation ; the  wish  to  hear,  or  experience  again,  ungratified,  is  better  than 
its  fulfilment,  with  the  exception,  however,  of  scenery,  in  which  “ Nature 
never  did  betray  the  heart  that  loved  her.”  Perhaps  the  inferiority  of  any 
recurrence  of  a pleasant  incident  to  its  original,  arises  in  part  from  our  expect- 
ing a similarity  of  minute  circumstances,  which  never  recurs,  and  feeling  dis- 
appointed that  “ another”  is  not  “ the  same.” — Talfourd  s Vacation 
Rambles. 

Lord  Byron’s  Heroines. — Lord  Byron’s  women,  like  his  men,  are  all 
of  one  breed.  Haidee  is  a half- savage  and  girlish  Julia  ; and  Julia  is  a civi- 
lised and  matronly  Haidee.  Lelia  is  a wedded  Zuleika ; Zuleika  a virgin 
Leila.  Gulnare  and  Medora  appear  to  have  been  intentionally  opposed  to 
each  other.  Yet  the  difference  is  a difference  of  situation  only.  A slight 
change  of  circumstances  would,  it  should  seem,  have  sent  Gulnare  to  the 
lute  of  Medora,  and  armed  Medora  with  the  dagger  of  Gulnare.  * * * * 

Lord  Byron  could  exhibit  only  one  man,  and  only  one  woman — a man 
proud,  moody,  cynical,  with  defiance  on  his  brow,  and  misery  in  his  heart 
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a scomer  of  his  kind,  implacable  of  revenge,  yet  capable  of  deep  and  strong 
affection  ; a woman  all  softness  and  gentleness,  loving  to  caress  and  be  caressed, 
but  capable  of  being  transformed  by  passion  into  a tigress. — Macaulay’s 

Essays. 

The  Scottish  Thistle. — This  ancient  emblem  of  Scottish  pugnacity,  with 
its  motto,  Nemo  me  impune  lacessil,  is  represented  of  various  species  in  royal 
bearings,  coins,  and  coats  of  armour,  so  that  there  is  some  difficulty  in  saying 
which  is  the  genuine  thistle.  The  origin  of  the  national  badge  itself  is  thus 
handed  down  by  tradition  : — When  the  Danes  invaded  Scotland,  it  was  deemed 
unwarlike  to  attack  an  enemy  in  the  pitch  darkness  of  night,  instead  of  a pitched 
battle  by  day  ; but  on  one  occasion  the  invaders  resolved  to  avail  themselves  of 
this  stratagem  ; and  in  order  to  prevent  their  tramp  from  being  heard  they 
marched  barefooted.  They  had  thus  neared  the  Scottish  force  unobserved, 
when  a Dane  unluckily  stepped  with  his  naked  foot  upon  a superbly  prickled 
thistle,  and  instinctively  uttered  a cry  of  pain,  which  discovered  the  assault  to 
the  Scots,  who  ran  to  their  arms,  and  defeated  the  foe  with  a terrible  slaughter. 
The  thistle  was  immediately  adopted  as  the  emblem  of  Scotland. 

Rich  and  Poor. — During  last  Sunday,  for  example,  there  were  fifteen 
funerals,  all  fixed  during  one  hour  at  one  church.  Some  of  these  will  be  fune- 
rals in  the  church.  Those  who  have  not  an  in-door  service  must  wait  outside. 
At  the  church  to  which  I refer  there  were  six  parties  of  mourners  waiting  out- 
side. The  weather  was  dreadfully  inclement.  The  poor  man’s  remains  are 
often  borne  directly  from  the  gate  of  the  churchyard  to  the  grave,  whilst  the 
bodies  of  the  “ better  sort”  are  carried  into  the  church,  that  the  survivors  may 
be  edified  by  “ an  in-door  service.”  A kind  of  tacit  rule  prevails  in  some 
parishes,  by  which  the  distribution  of  white  linen  scarfs  and  hatbands  is  made 
a test  of  gentility  and  a picklock  to  the  interior  of  the  sacred  edifice.  In  one 
instance,  well  authenticated,  a strange  clergyman  officiated  at  the  interment  of 
a pauper  in  the  absence  of  the  curate ; and  having  met  the  corpse  at  the  gate, 
was  proceeding  with  the  solemn  introductory  sentence,  “ I am  the  resurrection 
and  the  life,  saith  the  Lord,”  when  he  was  stopped  by  the  parish-clerk  seizing 
his  arm,  and,  in  more  than  a playhouse  whisper,  exclaiming,  “ We  never  gives 
that  without  linen.” — Evidence  before  a Parliamentary  Committee. 

Newgate  Sympathies. — There  is  something  overpowering  in  the  paraded 
sensibilities  of  the  gentry  who  assist  at  Newgate  on  the  occasion  of  an  exe- 
cution. A wretched  fellow,  named  Hocker,  has  just  suffered  for  the  horrible 
murder  of  his  friend.  His  case,  bad  at  the  best,  was  aggravated  by  a defence 
absurd  and  monstrous,  which  he  has  since  contradicted  by  scribbling  a new 
set  of  falsehoods.  The  conduct  of  the  wretch,  altogether,  was  disgusting 
from  its  affectation  ; and  yet  the  papers  tell  that  all  the  officers  of  the  prison, 
on  taking  leave  of  him,  were  affected — most  of  them  to  tears,  and  one  tender- 
hearted turnkey  fainted.  Without  professing  any  admiration  for  the  brutal 
gaoler  of  the  old  school — without  wishing  that  a wretched  culprit  should  have 
the  horrors  of  his  situation  aggravated  by  harsh  treatment  in  his  last  hours, 
we  think  there  is  a vast  difference  between  that  and  a display  of  extravagant 
sorrow,  as  if  the  brute  who  had  cruelly  hurried  a fellow-mortal  into  eternity 
was  marvellously  ill-treated  in  being  paid  in  his  own  coin,  though  in  the  main 
he  is  much  more  gently  dealt  with.  In  scenes  like  that  of  Monday,  where 
a blood-stained  offender  makes  a poor  offering  to  society  of  his  worthless 
existence,  a chorus  of  howling  turnkeys  and  crying  constables  is  quite  out 
of  its  place.  It  interferes  with  decorum,  and  makes  hanging  ridiculous. — 
Mirror. 

Payment  of  Wages  in  Egypt. — I saw,  on  Thursday  afternoon,  the  day 
before  the  Mussulman  Sabbath,  the  Pasha’s  labourers  receiving  their  week’s 
wages,  as  I was  going  out  from  the  garden  gate  of  the  palace  of  Schoubra 
with  a party  of  English  gentlemen.  The  gardeners  and  their  workmen  were 
leaving  the  garden  at  the  same  time,  some  forty  or  fifty  of  them,  and  thronged 
the  gateway.  I waited  to  see  the  process.  A clerk  was  sitting  in  a little 
lodge  at  the  gate,  writing  the  assignats  in  very  neat  Arabic  characters,  and 
sealing  each  of  them  with  a signet  ring  dipped  in  ink — some  for  eight,  some 
ten,  some  twelve  piastres.  Each  was  a longish  document,  and  took  up  some 
time  in  writing  and  sealing.  Arabs  and  Turks  do  nothing  quickly,  and  the 
Arabic  character  cannot  be  very  quickly  written.  Each  paper  was  then  folded 
with  great  deliberation,  and  given  to  each  separate  claimant,  who  was  to  carry 
it  (but  not  on  the  next  day,  the  Sabbath)  to  some  merchant’s  house  to  be  dis- 
counted. The  only  explanation  I could  obtain  upon  inquiry  as  to  why  the 
men  wrere  not  hired  at  once  at  a rate  minus  the  discount,  and  paid  that  amount 
in  cash,  seemed  to  be  that  ready  money  ran  short ; that  it  was  therefore  more 
convenient  to  pay  in  paper,  and  that  it  would  be  deemed  unbefitting  bis  High- 
ness’s dignity  to  borrow  a sum  from  a merchant  on  a large  bill  at  a discount 
to  pay  them. — Lord  Nugent. 

Something  more  than  Good  Wages  Wanted. — It  may  be  said  that 
the  distressed  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  is  owing  to  temporary  causes, 
and  that  good  times,  by  which  is  meant  good  wages,  would  remove  a large  part 
of  the  evil.  I confess  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  a good  harvest  or  two,  or 
ready  customers  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  or  the  home  demand  that 
may  arise  from  exhausted  stocks,  or  any  other  cause  of  that  nature  which  is 
simply  to  end  in  better  wages,  would  of  itself  do  all,  or  even  any  considerable 
part  of  what  we  should  desire.  I do  not  for  a moment  mean  to  depreciate  the 
good  effects  that  would  flow  from  an  increase  of  employment  and  better  wages  ; 
but  still  I imagine  that  there  are  many  cases  in  which,  if  you  were,  in  ordinary 
times,  to  double  the  amount  of  wages,  a very  inadequate  proportion  of  good 
would  follow.  You  have  to  teach  these  poor  people  howto  spend  money; 


you  have  to  give  them  the  opportunities  of  doing  so  to  advantage  ; you  have  to 
provide  a system  of  education  which  shall  not  vary  with  every  fluctuation  of 
tide  ; and  to  adopt  sucli  methods  of  working  as  shall  make  the  least  possible 
disturbance  of  domestic  ties.  No  sudden  influx  of  money  will  do  all  these 
things.  In  fact,  whatever  part  of  this  subject  one  takes  up,  one  is  perpetually 
brought  back  to  the  conviction  of  the  necessity  which  exists  for  an  earnest  and 
practical  application,  on  the  part  of  the  employing  class,  of  thought  and  labour 
for  the  welfare  of  those  whom  they  employ. — The  Claims  of  Labour. 

Free-trade  Bazaar. — This  is  another  and  a very  remarkable  instance 
of  the  tact,  activity,  energy,  and  indefatigable  perseverance  of  those  who  direct 
the  operations  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League.  This  powerful  and  well  orga- 
nised association  originated  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  and  most  of  the 
members  of  the  council  are  provincialists,  principally  from  Lancashire,  Man- 
chester being  the  head-quarters  for  the  transaction  of  their  business.  Indeed, 
wc  believe  there  is  no  person  connected  with  the  metropolis  possessing  any 
great  influence  in  the  direction,  neither  are  the  funds  deposited  in  London, 
the  office  in  Fleet  Street  being  considered  merely  as  a branch.  At  Manchester 
the  financial  matters  of  the  association  are  managed  with  scrupulous  care. 
Merchants,  who  transact  business  during  the  day  to  the  amount  of  many 
thousands,  attend  gratuitously  during  the  evening  to  audit  accounts  not  ex- 
ceeding twenty  shillings.  To  increase  their  funds  so  as  to  carry  out,  on  a 
large  scale,  the  objects  they  have  in  view,  and  at  the  same  time  to  afford  the 
British  public  an  opportunity  of  forming  some  notion  of  the  skill  and  resources 
of  the  empire,  but,  above  all,  to  show  the  paramount  importance  of  free  trade, 
the  main  feature  to  be  impressed  on  the  community,  the  council  have  trans- 
formed one  of  the  national  theatres  into  a bazaar.  Here  the  beholder  will  be 
amazed  by  every  conceivable  variety  of  native  production,  both  natural  and 
artificial — even  agriculture  has  contributed  a share.  It  is  the  most  wonder- 
ful, the  most  -magnificent,  and  the  most  important  exhibition  ever  known. 
Every  lover  of  his  country  and  admirer  of  her  greatness, — every  advocate  for 
the  maintenance  of  her  power  by  honourable  yet  peaceful  means,  should  wit- 
ness this  unequalled  sight.  Every  arrangement  has  been  made  for  display  and 
effect  which  taste  and  ingenuity  could  suggest ; but  the  locality  is  far  too  con- 
fined to  carry  out  the  stupendous  object  contemplated. 

May-Day  Two  Hundred  Years  Ago. — May -Day,  1G37. — We  walked 
dow'n  to  the  village  at  an  early  hour,  just  in  time  to  see  the  procession  of  the 
May-pole,  which  was  adorned  with  ribbons  and  garlands.  Lads  and  lasses 
were  at  their  merry  games — the  queene  in  her  holie-day  finery  and  crowne  of 
floures,  looking  happier  than  the  wearer  of  a real  crowne,  I ween — groups  of 
old  people  looking  on  for  a while.  Then  there  was  a lack  of  young  men  and 
maidens;  but  a number  shortly  appeared  as  Robin  Hood,  Maid  Marian,  &c. 
Methought  some  of  the  elder  folks  look’d  grave ; and  at  one  side  of  the  greene 
a sterne-looking  man,  dress’d  in  a loose  coat  and  a high-crown’d  hat,  with  the 
hair  cut  close,  had  collected  a good  many  round  him,  and  was  holding  forth 
in  a loud,  harsh  tone.  My  husband  left  me,  and  went  towards  them.  After 
listening  a few  minutes  to  the  discourse,  he  made  as  though  he  would  speak, 
but  met  with  discourteous  reception,  and  return’d  with  a smile  on  his  face, 
saying,  “The  speaker  look’d  on  his  curl’d  locks  and  lace  ruffs  with  too  great 
abhorrence  to  think  him  worthy  his  notice,  and  merely  went  on  with  the  more 
bitternesse  to  sett  forth  the  diabolical  wickednesse  of  the  dance,  and  the  vanity 
of  all  such  amusements.  I sate  mee  down  by  old  Bridget,  who  had  hobbled 
down  in  spite  of  her  rheumaticke  paynes  ; poore  Smythe,  too,  had  crept  out, 
wan  and  feeble  from  ague.  After  a while,  the  sport  seeming  to  flag,  my  lord 
offered  to  head  a party  at  prison-bars,  and  was  cordially  greeted  ; and  William 
Willoughby  coming  up  with  a sonne  of  Sir  Robert  Crane,  and  one  or  two 
more  young  men,  the  game  was  sett  on  with  some  spiritt.  Ale  and  victuals 
came  down  from  the  hall  and  other  quarters,  and  I left  the  greene.  There 
was  no  want  of  merriment  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  the  preacher  and  his  party 
remained  not  long  to  interfere  with  the  usuall  proceedings. — Lady  Wil- 
loughby’s Diary. 


CRIMINAL  RETURNS. 


The  Commissioners  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  have  just  issued  statistical 
summaries  of  the  business  done  by  their  Police  Force  in  the  past  year,  out  of 
which  a few  facts  may  be  culled,  as  likely  to  interest  the  general  reader. 

In  the  year  1844,  62,522  persons  were  taken  into  custody  by  the  Metro- 
politan Police  ; of  these,  42,352  were  males,  20,169  females.  Out  of  every 
hundred  of  the  Metropolitan  population,  the  police  took  two  men  and  one 
woman  into  custody  in  the  last  year.  Temperature  has  its  influence  in  the 
amount  of  unlawfulness  : hot  weather  stirring  the  blood  up  into  illegality,  while 
cold  depresses  it  into  comparative  virtue.  July  and  August  produce  the  most 
offenders,  both  male  and  female : December  and  January  the  fewest. 

Out  of  the  62,522  persons  apprehended,  just  half,  or  31,347,  are  discharged 
at  once  by  the  magistrates,  26,871  are  summarily  disposed  of  or  held  to  bail, 
whilst  only  4,304  are  committed  for  trial.  Among  the  committals,  the  men 
are  three  times  as  many  as  the  women.  In  the  solitary  instance  of  riot  (an 
aimless  illegality)  the  women  are  in  the  majority,  thirteen  men  and  seventeen 
women  being  committed  for  “ riot.” 

The  convictions  are  just  three-fourths  of  the  number  of  committals,  the 
remaining  fourth  being  either  acquittals,  no  prosecutions,  or  “ bills  not 
found.”  So  that  the  results  of  the  trials  seem  to  substantiate  the  judgment 
of  the  magistrates. 
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FAMILY  HERALD— USEFUL  INFORMATION 


The  ages  between  15  and  20  are  the  most  prolific  of  crime.  Simple  lar- 
ceny is  the  crime  by  far  the  oftenest  committed ; indeed  that  and  “ Larceny 
from  the  Person”  are  the  only  two  sorts  of  offences  which  may  be  said  to 
abound.  The  following  are  the  proportions  of  offences  committed  between 
15  and  20  years  of  age. 

Male.  Female. 

Offences  against  the  person  ..  ..  ..  ..  27  0 

Offences  against  property,  committed  with  violence  . . 54"  6 

Offences  against  property,  committed  without  violence  . . 922  196 

Malicious  offences  against  property  . . . . . . 3 0 

Offences  against  the  currency  ..  ..  ..  ..  13  8 

Other  offences  not  included  in  the  above  classes  ..  ..  10  9 

These  facts  show  that  the  tendency  of  crime  in  our  days  is  to  substitute 
fraud  for  force  in  its  progress. 

As  the  majority  of  offences  are  petty,  so,  of  course,  are  the  majority  of  the 
punishments, — the  chief  being  imprisonment  for  one  month  and  under  six. 

The  value  lost  by  felonies  does  not  appear  great.  It  is  £35,147,  of  which 
£10,452  were  regained  by  the  police.  The  principal  part  arises  from  thefts 
in  dwelling-houses,  mainly  by  false  keys. 

Pickpocketing  seems  to  be  a falling  trade — at  least,  of  the  above  total 
only  £1,432  arise  from  this  source. 

An  analysis,  according  to  the  trade  or  occupation  of  the  62,522  persons 
taken  into  custody  is  made.  Those  which  number  above  a thousand  offenders 
in  their  respective  classes  are  as  follows : — 


Carpenters 

1,324 

Sailors 

1,698 

Coach  and  Cabmen 

1,018 

Female  Servants 

1,074 

Labourers 

14,849 

Shoemakers 

1,459 

Milliners 

1,113 

Tailors 

1,101 

Among  the  professions  were  67  artists,  5 clergymen,  582  clerks,  77  law- 
yers, 159  medical  men,  64  musicians,  25  reporters,  11  surveyors — drunken- 
ness being  the  customary  offence  for  which  the  great  majority  were  appre- 
hended. 

Since  1831,  the  number  of  persons  taken  into  custody  have  decreased  from 
72,824  in  1831,  to  62,522  in  the  last  year,  whilst  the  committals  for  trial  in 
the  same  years  have  increased  from  2,955  to  4,304,  and  the  convictions  from 
1,932  to  3,126. — Atheneeum. 


HINTS  TO  MOTHERS,  No.  6.— Childhood. 


Do  not  be  solicitous  to  bring  your  child  too  forward,  that  is  to  say,  do  not 
attempt  to  teach  him  anything  beyond  his  capacity  to  learn,  as  by  such 
means  you  will  only  disgust  instead  of  improving  him,  at  the  same  time  you 
will  worry  and  irritate  yourself. 

Let  him  go  on  learning  easily  and  gently,  and  give  him  knowledge  and 
instruction  as  little  in  the  shape  of  formal  lessons  as  possible.  Do  not  tax 
his  memory,  but  teach  him  at  all  times,  and  on  every  subject,  to  exercise  his 
judgment.  Excite  his  interest  and  his  curiosity,  which  you  may  easily  do, 
on  history,  biography,  grammar,  and  other  branches  of  learning,  by  anec- 
dotes and  familiar  conversations;  you  will  thus  give  him  a powerful  motive 
to  make  himself  master  of  the  art  of  reading  as  the  key  to  all  knowledge,  and 
when  you  have  succeeded  in  inducing  him  to  learn,  you  will  find  it  a very 
easy  matter  to  teach  him. 

I once  knew  a little  girl,  who  was  five  years  of  age  before  she  knew  a 
single  letter  of  the  alphabet,  nor  had  she  ever  been  in  a school ; her  mother 
taught  her  the  multiplication  table  and  the  rules  of  addition  and  subtraction 
without  the  aid  of  slate  or  pencil,  she  also  related  to  her  various  events  from 
the  History  of  England,  which  so  interested  the  child,  that,  in  an  incredibly 
short  space  of  time,  she  learned  to  read,  and  at  six  years  of  age  she  was  in 
the  habit  of  putting  a large  copy  of  Seymour’s  History  of  England  under  her 
pillow  at  night,  which  she  would  sit  up  in  bed  to  read  as  soon  as  she  awoke 
in  the  morning,  and  in  which  she  took  the  greatest  interest.  The  rules  of 
grammar,  together  with  a knowledge  of  geography,  were  imparted  in  a man- 
ner equally  pleasant  and  easy.  That  little  girl  is  now  a woman,  a clever 
woman,  and  I sincerely  believe  that  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  has  never 
caused  her  an  unpleasant  sensation  ; and  this  entirely  because  instruction 
was  conveyed  in  a pleasing  manner.  Surely,  this  is  a great  improvement  on 
the  old,  toilsome,  wearying  system,  of  burthening  the  memory  with  lessons 
and  sentences  “got  by  heart,”  as  the  phrase  used  to  be,  but  which  never 
could  convey  any  precise  meaning  to  the  mind  of  the  child,  and  so  far  from 
being  the  means  of  teaching  him  anything,  only  tended  to  vex  and  disgust 
him  with  learning  altogether. 

Be  not  over  anxious  in  your  endeavours  to  improve  your  child ; teach  him 
as  he  is  able  to  learn,  otherwise  you  will  injure  his  mind,  in  like  manner  as 
overfeeding  him  would  destroy  his  body.  Your  part  is  to  assist  him  to  learn, 
to  make  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  easy  to  him,  not  to  learn  for  him  ; and 
to  attain  this  desirable  end  you  must  be  gentle  in  your  manners,  clear  and 
lucid  in  your  explanations,  and  patient  with  his  ignorance.  You  must  not 
expect  to  work  miracles,  nor  wonder  that  be  cannot  see  things  as  clearly  and 
as  quickly  as  yourself,  nor  despair,  although  he  do  not  understand  a subject 
after  you  have  explained  it  to  him  ten  times  over.  Call  to  mind  the  difficul- 
ties you  experienced  yourself  when  young  in  comprehending  what  you  were 
taught,  and  you  will  at  once  feel  for  his  apparent  stupidity. 

I insist  thus  pertinaciously  on  the  exercise  of  gentleness  and  patience  in 
teaching,  because  I know  how  common  it  is  to  think  that  what  appears  so 
easy  to  one  s self  must  necessarily  be  so  to  another.  Having  overcome  the 
difficulties  of  any  subject,  they  cease  to  be  such  to  us,  and  we  at  once  forget 


them  ; and  when  we  have  repeatedly  explained  what  to  us  appears  perfectly 
clear,  we  are  apt  to.  think  a child  must  be  either  daft  or  obstinate  if  he  can- 
not understand  it  also.  This  leads  to  impatience,  reproof,  anger,  and 
punishment;  the  teacher  despairs  and  the  learner  is  disgusted. 

Before  closing  this  part  of  my  subject,  namely,  the  management  of  chil- 
dren in  the  state  of  childhood,  I beg  to  observe,  that  after  this  period  of 
human  existence  the  education  of  boys  is  no  longer  fit  occupation  for  a 
mother, — or,  perhaps,  I should  rather  say,  that  not  one  mother  out  of 
twenty  is  fit  to  undertake  it.  Whether  the  elements  of  the  male  and 
female  character  essentially  differ,  or  from  whatever  cause  it  may  arise,  it 
is  certain  that  few  mothers  can  obtain  the  same  amount  of  authority  over 
their  sons  as  they  can  over  their  daughters ; and  hence,  it  would  seem,  that 
a tutor  at  home,  or  public  school,  is  the  best  medium  through  which  male 
youth  can  receive  education.  I grant,  that  boys  sent  very  early  from  under 
the  domestic  roof,  deprived  of  maternal  care,  unwatched  by  maternal  tender- 
ness, unformed  and  uninfluenced  by  maternal  and  sisterly  associations,  would 
be  likely  to  become  rude  and  selfish  ; for  this  reason  I would  advocate  the 
benefit  of  keeping  them  under  the  mother’s  influence  until  their  moral  feel- 
ings are  somewhat  formed,  and  their  association  with  female  society  has 
duly  influenced  their  manners.  Early  training  of  this  nature  will  retain  its 
influence  through  life  ; and  the  time  spent  at  home  during  the  holidays  will 
serve  to  keep  alive  the  sentiments  and  exercise  of  good  breeding  and  polite- 
ness, which  an  intercourse  with  the  female  sex  will  always  excite  and  exact. 

For  other  matters,  the  sphere  of  man  is  the  world,  of  which  a public  school 
is  the  type.  Here,  then,  let  them  struggle  and  strive  ; here  let  them  find 
their  level ; here  let  them  render  themselves  fit  to  cope  with  the  hardships 
and  trials  in  store  for  them  whenever  they  shall  enter  the  great  theatre  of 
society  at  large,  which  they  can  by  no  means  escape,  and  which  you  will  only 
render  them  unfit  to  endure  and  overcome  if  you  keep  them  individualized 
at  home,  and  shielded  by  your  tenderness  from  those  troubles  and  difficulties 
which,  in  spite  of  your  care  and  love,  they  must  infallibly  one  day  encounter. 

Far  otherwise  is  it  with  daughters.  Of  these  you  cannot  be  too  careful, 
and  the  education  and  training  of  this  portion  of  the  family  is  the  mother’s 
peculiar  province.  It  is  because  female  guardianship  is  considered  so  essen- 
tial to  female  character,  that  the  loss  of  a mother  is  always  so  deeply  de- 
plored wrhen  her  family  consists  of  girls. 

None  other  can  supply  a mother’s  place  ; no  other  woman  can  possibly 
feel  for  a child  like  her  own  mother  ; none  other  can  possibly  obtain  equal 
influence  over  her  mind,  or  the  same  power  to  form  her  habits,  principles, 
and  manners.  The  very  name  of  mother  has  a charm  in  it,  an  influence,  an 
authority. 

Oh,  think  of  this,  you  who  have  daughters  ! think  of  the  high  responsi- 
bility resting  on  your  example,  on  your  conduct!  think  that  it  depends 
chiefly  on  you  whether  your  daughters  shall  become  respected  members  of 
society,  useless  burthens,  or  wretched  outcasts  ! Think  that  the  happiness 
or  misery  of  their  whole  future  life  depends  on  the  principles  which  you  shall 
instil,  on  the  practice  which  you  shall  enjoin  ; and  do  not  suffer  pursuits  of 
an  inferior  nature  to  interfere  with  so  serious  a duty,  and  one  which  will  be 
found  so  pleasing  and  delightful  also. 

I shall  endeavour,  in  my  future  papers,  to  render  my  utmost  assistance  to 
those  who  are  desirous  of  fulfilling  their  duty  to  the  beings  so  especially 
committed  to  their  charge  ; and  I sincerely  hope,  that  the  experience  of  a 
long  life  of  trouble  will  aid  those  to  whom  I cheerfully  offer  it. 

Aunt  Peggy. 


LITERATURE  AftSD  ART. 


THE  LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  JOURNAL  for  May.  By 
Members  of  the  London  Mechanics’  Institution. 

This  periodical,  amongst  other  interesting  matter,  contains  a description, 
with  a drawing,  of  the  Earl  of  Rosse’s  three  feet  reflector  telescope,  to  be 
continued  and  followed  up  by  an  account  of  the  monster  or  six  feet  reflector 
telescope,  with  which  it  is  expected  to  make  many  splendid  discoveries  in 
the  starry  heavens. 

EVERY  GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZINE;  or,  Historical  Record  of 
Science,  Art,  and  Literature.  Andrews  and  Co.,  Strand. 

A new  candidate  for  popular  favour  in  the  small  octavo  form,  containing 
several  articles  on  various  subjects,  all  of  a scientific,  philosophical,  and  his- 
torical character,  not  very  likely  to  attract  the  lovers  of  romance,  the  ladies, 
or  the  stripling  ; but  mayhap  it  is  calculated  to  please  some  other  class  of 
her  Majesty’s  subjects. 


THE  METEOR.  Edited  by  John  Leslie  Buckstone.  Westerton, 
Knightsbridge. 

Buckstone  is  not  content  with  exciting  the  risible  faculties  of  the  play- 
goers ; he  is  determined  also  to  seize  upon  the  nons,  and  make  them  grin 
also.  He  has  sent  out  his  dog  to  collect  the  sheep  together — a merry, 
laughing  dog,  full  of  low  wit  and  fun,  like  Buckstone  himself,  but  scarcely 
so  amusing  as  the  live  actor,  with  his  ridiculous  grimaces  and  shrewd  affec- 
tation of  incomparable  stupidity  and  simplicity.  We  suspect  that  John  will 
find  to  his  cost  and  regret,  that  it  is  possible  for  a man  to  succeed  with  the 
tongue  and  the  shoulders  without  being  able  to  succeed  with  the  thumb  and 
its  digits.  We  wish  him  luck  of  his  bantling,  which  he  will  find  it  trouble- 
some to  rear. 


AND  AMUSEMENT  EOR  THE  MILLION 
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THE  RIDDLER. 


THE  RlDDLER’S  SOLUTIONS  OF  No.  102. 

Puzzle. — Place  it  against  a Wall. 

Riddle. — A Teakettle. 

Enigma. — A Ladder. 

Charade. — Superfluous. 

Anagrams. — Mechanically,  Orchestra,  Oratorio,  Impatient,  Arithmetic,  Pen - 
manship,  Instrument,  Predominant,  Enough. 

Eminent  Men. — Aristotle,  Hippias,  Darius,  Lycurgus,  Demosthenes,  Xerxes, 
Epaminondas,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Theramenes,  Demetrius,  Anaxagoras, 
! Thucydides,  Parrhasius. 

Arithmetical  Puzzle. — Admits  of  many  answers — all  even  numbers  of  six 
figures,  the  sums  of  whose  Is?  and  4 tli,  ‘hid  and  5th,  3rd  and  6th,  figures  — 10, 
as  472638  and  784326  ; 512598,  296814,  8fc. 

Arithmetical  Ques  tion— 1.  Interest,  £28  Os.  lid.;  Net  Balance 
£690  7s.  1 Id. 

3.  144  Yards. 

2.  209J2  Feet. 


THE  RlDDLER’S  SOLUTIONS  OF  No.  103. 

Enigma. — The  Spider. 

Charade. — Archipelago. 

Rebuses. — Whale,  Shark,  Grape,  Orange,  Pink,  Daisy,  Lion,  Bear,  Lark, 
Jay,  Helm,  Keel. 

Bouquet.  Foxglove , Pink,  Stock,  Rose,  Tulip,  Larkspur,  Ilearts-ease,  Cro- 
cus, Verbena,  Bluebell,  Forget-me-not,  London  Pride. 

Arithmetical  Questions. — 1.  3 Half  crowns,  and  30  Pence. 

3.  29  Feet,  5 Inches. 

4.  06,  48,  60.  3,  4,  and  5 are  a Right  Angle  Triangle  in  Arithmetical  Pro- 

gression ; their  Sum  is  12.  As  12  : 144  : : 3 : 36,  Sfd.  <$-c. 

5.  Bearing  of  C from  A = 44°  18'  4"  N.E.  ; from  B = 44°  18'  14" 
A . W. ; from  A to  C = 8 Miles,  3 Furlongs,  2.90  Perches;  from  B to  C = 
° Miles,  5 Furlongs,  10.55  Perches. — Davison  gives  an  elaborate  answer, 
somewhat  different  from  the  foregoing ; Moore  almost  the  same. — H.  M. — 
Dawson.— Nailsworth.—  P.  G.  G.,  all  vary. 

2.  32  Ounces. 

Scientific  Question. — The  Atmosphere  is  compounded  of  two  Gases, 
Oxygen  and  Nitrogen — one-fifth  of  the  former  to  four  fifths  of  the  latter.  It  is 
usually  positively  electrified  with  respect  to  the  Earth;  but  within  a few  feet  of 
the  Earth  it  is  in  a neutral  state,  except  during  storms. 

von  ERITAS‘  The  particular  answer  to  the  general  question,  answer  1,  page 
/ JJ,  was  unnecessary.  There  were  also  two  typographical  errors,  occasioned 
by  the  transposition  of  two  figures — 2510  for  2520,  and  2529  for  2519.  But 
these  errors  were  perceived  in  time  to  be  corrected  in  many  thousand  copies 
of  No.  102.  r 


charades. 

1.  My  first  in  triumphs  is  commonly  found  ; 

In  many  old  houses  my  second  ; 

My  whole  is  long,  taper,  red,  tufted,  and  round, 

And  with  beef  very  excellent  reckon’d.  T.  H. 

2.  My  first  for  age  hath  great  repute  ; 

My  second  is  a tailor  ; 

My  whole  is  like  the  other  root, 

Only  a little  paler.  H. 

enigma. 

V.  hat  Spanish  instrument’s  harmonious  name 

And  fisher’s  occupation  are  the  same?  Ellen. 


rebus. 

An  article  of  daily  use  am  I,  and  lend  my  aid 

Most  cheerfully  alike  to  both  the  mistress  or  her  maid  ; 

Behead,  curtail,  transpose  with  care, 

Look  on  the  hearth,  perchance  I’m  there.  F.  de  S. 


names  of  places  enigmatically  expressed. 
in  sir™1'011’  3 mineral  salt  (hanging  a letter),  and  a vowel— a tov 

hi  o pdi n. 

Switzerland!^  intimate  Person>  and  half  of  a perfume-a  canton 


4 Four  fitv’h0  Pfr°nou"’  and  a fashion  a state  of  North  America. 

5 Threefifihh=°ffan  '"rt"1’  U0n0Un"~; 1 town  in  South  America. 

of  Switzerland  °f  PI°fi  ’ tw°-thlrds  °f  an  adverb,  half  of  news-a  canto 

Marian. 


NAMES  OF  PLACES  IN  ENGLAND. 


1.  AABCDEHHLOSUYZ  5.  EE  ILM  NO  II  ST 

2.  EEEGHN  NOST  6.  ACEFNOPRTT 

3.  ABGHOST  7.  AABERSTWY 

4.  ACEEHHLMNT  8.  A C C D E E F I L L M S 

Dagobert. 


ARITHMETICAL  QUESTIONS 

1.  A servant,  skilled  in  numbers,  bargained  with  a gentleman  to  serve  him 

for  12  months,  at  the  rate  of  a penny  for  the  first  month,  threepence  for  the 
seeond,  and  so  on  in  triple  proportion.  What  did  his  wages  amount  to  at 
the  year’s  end  ? _ Lionel. 

2.  Two  partners,  A and  B,  gained  £140  by  trade.  A’s  money  was  three 

months  in  trade,  and  his  gain  was  £60  less  than  his  stock  ; and  B’s  money, 
which  was  £50  more  than  A’s,  was  in  trade  five  months.  What  was  A’s 
stock?  Davison. 

3.  An  eccentric  old  gentleman  by  his  will  bequeathed  his  fortune  to  his 

family,  consisting  of  four  sons  and  four  daughters,  in  the  following  manner : 
— To  the  eldest  son  he  gave  five-eights  of  three-fourths  of  two-thirds;  to 
the  second,  five-eighths  of  three-fourths  of  two  fifths;  to  the  third,  five- 
eighths  of  three-fourths  of  two-sevenths  ; to  the  fourth,  five-eighths  of  three- 
fourths  of  two-ninths;  and  the  remainder  he  directed  to  be  distributed 
among  his  daughters  as  follows  : — To  the  eldest  two-fifths  ; to  the  second, 
three-tenths  ; to  the  third,  one-fifth  ; and  to  the  fourth,  one-tenth,  viz,  £396. 
What  was  the  amount  of  the  whole  of  his  fortune,  and  what  sum  did  each 
receive  ? Styk, 

4.  In  Hannay's  Almanack  for  1845,  page  55,  it  is  stated,  “ The  equation  of 

time  is  the  difference  between  the  sun’s  longitude  and  his  right  ascension.” 
Now,  on  the  20th  of  March  last,  (1845),  at  5 h.  43  m.  37.6  sec.,  mean  time 
at  Greenwich,  the  sun  entered  Aries  ; and,  on  the  22nd  of  September  next, 
at  16  h.  53  m.  29.8  sec.,  mean  time,  he  will  enter  Libra.  At  these  times,  by 
the  above  rule,  the  equation  of  time  should  he  Zero,  because  the  sun’s 
longitude  and  right  ascension  are  both  Zero.  Required  the  error  of  the 
rules,  that  is,  the  true  equation  of  time  at  the  vernal  and  autumnal  equi- 
noxes above  mentioned  ; the  sun’s  mean  longitude  on  the  first  of  January 
1845,  Greenwich  mean  noon,  being  280°  59'  28.175"  ? To  be  computed 
independently  of  almanacks.  Veritas. 


PINNOCK  FOR  THE  MILLION.— Oratory. 


What  is  principally  necessary  in  this  art  ? — A voice  is  decidedly  neces- 
sary ; hence  more  casual  spectators  are  never  allowed  to  have  any  preten- 
sions to  eloquence,  if  they  presume  to  intrude  a speech  upon  any  public 
meeting,  because  they  have  “ no  voice”  in  the  matter. 

Can  you  name  any  “ commonplaces”  ? — Well,  in  London,  Trafalgar-square 
and  Cornhill  are  very  common  places. 

Will  you  mention  an  “ argument  founded  on  a possibility?” — Certainly: 
a debate  on  the  abolition  of  the  income-tax. 

How  would  you  reason  “ by  example  ?” — String  a man  up  on  the  gallows 
by  way  of  proving  the  necessity  of  capital  punishment. 

What  is  meant  by  “ equity  ?” — It  is  usually  considered  to  be  the  end  to  be 
arrived  at  in  a trial ; but  the  author  of  a farce  regards  a successful  end  alone 
as  equity  ; or  if  it  happened  to  be  brought  out  at  the  Adelphi,  with  Wright  in 
the  principal  character,  itmight  be  termed  what  Cicero  calls  “right  and  equity.” 

What  is  the  parliamentary  phrase  to  indicate  that  a gentleman  is  deliver- 
ing an  oration  ? — Usually,  “ Mr.  So-and-so  is  on  his  legs  ;”  thus,  when  a 
criminal  is  making  his  last  dying  speech  he  may  literally  be  said  to  be  “ on 
his  last  legs.” 

What  does  “ peroration”  signify? — Pare-oration  of  course  means  the  time 
when  the  orator  is  concluding  his  speech,  and  intends  to  “ cut  it  short.”— 
Great  Gun. 


On  the  Pursuit  of  Truth. — The  pure  wish  to  arrive  at  truth,  is, 
indeed,  as  rare  as  the  integrity  which  strictly  observes  the  golden  rule 
“ to  act  towards  others  as  we  would  wish  others  to  act  towards  us.”  For 
this  several  reasons  may  be  assigned-  A principal  one  is,  that  men’s 
interests  are  often  indissolubly  connected  with  the  prevalence  of  certain 
opinions  ; they  are,  therefore,  naturally  anxious  to  find  out  every  possible 
ground  why  these  opinions  should  be  held  ; their  personal  consequence 
too,  is  often  implicated  in  their  supporl : — they  are  pledged  by  their  rank 
or  office,  or  previous  declaration  to  the  maintenance  of  a determinate 
line  of  argument ; and  they  feel  that  it  would  be  a disparagement  to 
their  intellectual  powers  and  to  their  reputation  were  it  proved  to  be  un- 
sound. Another  reason  is,  that  such  opinions  are  sometimes  really  ob- 
jects of  affection  and  things  of  habit.  We  are  accustomed  to  regard 
them  as  true,  and  it  is  troublesome  to  look  at  them  in  a different  light; 
or  peihaps  we  admire  them  as  the  rallying  points  of  pleasant  ideas  and 
cherished  feelings.  In  addition  to  all  this,  mankind  in  general  are  glad 
to  find  in  their  opinions  some  excuses  for  their  practices.  They  naturally, 
therefore,  wish  to  meet  with  a confirmation  of  those  doctrines  which  are 
conducive  to  their  self-complacency.  Those  and  other  similar  circum- 
stances, create  in  the  mind  a desire  to  find  some  given  opinion  true  ; 
and  of  course,  as  far  as  their  influence  extends,  to  extinguish  the  desire 
to  find  the  truth. 

It  is  no  less  contradictory  than  true,  that  when  a man  lies,  lie  almost  in- 
variably stands  to  it. 
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FAMILY  HERALD, 


RANDOM  READ5MGS. 


“ My  hour  is  come,”  as  the  clock  said  when  it  struck. 

One  of  the  principal  speakers  at  the  Conciliation  Hall  is  so  vehement,  that 
he  may  be  designated  “ Porter  with  the  chill  off.”  In  fact,  like  Guinness’s 
Dublin  Stout,  lie  is  always  “ up.” 

The  editor  of  the  Cincinnaltian  says  he  has  been  in  a “ sea  of  troubles”  for 
several  days  past,  “ on  several  accounts.”  Probably  the  longest  “ account” 
was  his  tailor’s. 

A New  Jersey  paper  states  that  there  are  lands  in  that  state  which  will  not 
support  three  grasshoppers  to  an  acre,  any  way  you  can  fix  it,  under  the  best 
cultivation.  He  of  the  Boston  Times  says  that  these  must  be  like  some  lands 
in  New  Hampshire,  which  the  owners  are  obliged  to  fence,  in  order  to  keep 
their  cows  from  going  on  and  starving. 

An  English  officer  lost  his  leg  at  the  Battle  of  Vittoria.  After  he  had 
suffered  amputation  with  the  greatest  courage,  he  saw  his  servant  crying  or 
pretending  to  cry,  in  one  corner  of  the  room.  “ None  of  your  hypocritical 
tears,  you  idle  dog,”  said  the  master  ; “ you  know  you  are  very  glad,  for  now 
you  will  have  only  one  boot  to  clean,  instead  of  two.” 

Some  days  ago,  while  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Dundee  harbour  was  going 
his  rounds,  he  observed  a boy  climbing  upon  one  of  the  cranes.  After  calling 
upon  him  to  come  down,  be  took  hold  of  him  and  threatened  to  take  him  to 
Bridewell.  The  little  fellow  looked  archly  into  the  officer’s  face  and  replied, 
“ I bide  there  already.”  He  was  the  son  of  the  matron. 

“Well,  Blarney,  did  you  find  the  gentleman  out?”  “ Yes,  sir,  by  my 
soul  did  I.”  “ And  what  did  he  say?”  “ Say,  the  gentleman  say  ! May 

I never  touch  another  drop  of  whisky  if  he  said  a word  to  me,  or  I to  him  !” 
“ Well,  but  what  did  you  go  for,  then?  Did  you  not  tell  me  that  you  found 
him  ?”  “ Yes,  by  my  soul,  and  so  I did  ; I found  him — out.” 

When  Napoleon  was  only  an  officer  of  artillery,  a Prussian  officer  said  in 
his  presence,  with  much  pride — “ My  countrymen  fight  only  for  glory,  but 
Frenchmen  fight  for  money.”  “ You  are  right,”  replied  Napoleon  each 
of  them  fight  for  what  they  are  in  want  of.” 

A countryman,  the  other  day,  having  a beautiful  horse,  declared  him  to  be 
the  most  “ sagacious”  animal  in  the  world.  When  one  of  his  companions 
said  sagacity  was  out  of  the  question — he  meant  “ instinct.”  “ Instinct  be 
hanged  !”  said  the  countryman,  “ I mean  what  I say.”  His  friend  then 
asked  him  if  his  horse  could  draw  an  inference  ; when  the  countryman 
sharply  replied,  “ I will  bet  you  half  a gallon  of  ale  he  can,  if  it  is  not  above 
two  tons  weight  !” 

As  rich  as  a Jew  is  proverbial.  The  acquisition  of  money  is  one  of  their 
ruling  passions.  It  is  seen  in  their  daily  occupations,  and  insinuates  itself 
into  their  best  feelings.  A Jew,  on  his  death-bed,  expressed  great  anxiety 
to  live  till  the  next  Monday.  “ And  why,”  said  his  physician,  “ till  Mon- 
day ?”  “ Because  I want  to  know  who  gets  the  loan  !”  “ Take  this  cane,” 

said  a nobleman  to  a Jew,  whom  he  had  improperly  insulted,  “ and  use  it  as 
it  ought  to  be  used.”  “ The  head  is  very  fine  gold,”  said  the  Jew,  “ it  is 
worth  at  least  four  guineas  an  ounce.” 

It  is  quite  common  to  fee  the  waiters  at  American  hotels,  to  get  waited  on 
expeditiously.  At  Washington,  lately,  a Massachusetts’ judge  drew  a gold 
piece  from  his  pocket  while  sitting  at  the  table,  and,  tapping  his  tumbler 
with  it  till  he  attracted  attention,  significantly  placed  it  on  the  table.  He 
was  miraculously  supplied,  of  course;  but  when  he  had  nothing  more  to  ask, 
he  politely  thanked  the  waiter,  and  returned  the  gold  piece  to  his  own 
pocket. 

The  late  Lord  Meadowbank,  a kinsman  of  Robertson,  and  his  ward, 
when  the  professor  was  preparing  his  lectures  on  general  history,  asked 
him  if  he  had  ever  remarked  how  very  superficial  Mr.  Hume’s  Anglo- 
Saxon  period  is,  more  so  than  the  other  parts,  though  the  last  written,  of  his 
history  ? “ Why,  yes,  I have,”  said  the  principal ; “ but  the  truth  is,  David 

(so  he  always  called  him)  had  the  most  unfortunate  thing  happen  to  him  that 
can  befal  an  author — he  was  paid  for  it  before  he  wrote  it.” 

Fitzroy  Kelly,  examining  a very  young  lady  who  was  a witness  in  a case 
of  assault,  asked  her  if  the  person  who  was  assaulted  did  not  give  the  de- 
fendant very  ill  language,  and  utter  other  words  so  bad  that  he,  the  learned 
counsel,  had  not  impudence  enough  to  repeat  them.  She  replied  in  the  affir- 
mative. “ Will  you,  madam,  be  kind  enough,  then,”  said  he,  “ to  tell  the 
court  what  these  words  were  ?”  “ Why,  sir,”  she  replied,  “ if  you  have  not 

impudence  enough  to  speak  them,  how  can  you  suppose  that  1 have?” 

An  English  gentleman  being  desirous,  during  the  late  severe  winter,  of 
forwarding  a letter  in  great  haste  to  a friend,  employed  an  Irish  labourer, 
who  was  working  on  his  grounds,  to  take  it,  urging  him  to  make  all  the 
speed  in  his  power.  The  Irishman  instantly  threw  down  his  shovel,  and 
seizing  the  letter,  darted  across  the  hedge  of  an  adjoining  field,  where  there 
was  a board  warning  trespassers  of  the  danger  they  would  incur  from  “ man- 
traps”  and  “spring-guns.”  The  gentleman  called  out  lustily  to  the  man 
to  come  back,  which  he  did,  and  requested  to  know  the  reason  for  his  being 
so  called.  “ Why,”  said  the  gentleman,  “ are  you  not  afraid  of  the  spring- 
guns?”  “Lor’  bless  yer  honor,”  said  Pat,  “what  have  I to  be  afraid  of? 
Sure  you  know  spring  guns  won’t  shoot  in  winter  time!”  It  is  almost  need- 
less to  say,  that  Pat  departed  on  his  errand  amidst  a roar  of  laughter. 


To  Ascertain  the  Weight  of  the  Atmosphere. — Throw  open  the 
doors  and  windows  of  your  apartment  and  sit  in  a thorough  draught,  when, 
if  you  can  bear  that,  you  may  be  sure  you  can  bear  anything.  Atmosphe- 
ric pressure  is  chiefly  felt  by  difficulty  in  raising  the  wind,  and  is  most  per- 
ceptible about  the  region  of  the  pockets. 

To  Prove  a Guinea  Lighter  than  a Feather. — Place  a feather  in 
one  waistcoat  pocket  and  a sovereign  and  a shilling  in  the  other.  By  now 
going  down  to  Gravesend,  and  spending  a day  in  the  town,  you  will  find  on 
your  return  the  pocket  that  contained  the  guinea  considerably  lighter  than 
the  one  which  held  the  feather.  This  beautiful  philosophical  experiment 
was  never  known  to  fail. — Great  Gun. 

The  Railways  and  the  Lawyers. — It  has  been  calculated  that  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds  will  go  into  the  pockets  of  the  lawyers  during 
the  present  Session  of  Parliament  in  the  shape  of  fees  to  counsel  for  at- 
tending before  Committees  of  the  House  of  Commons.  If  there  is  such  art 
outlay  for  law,  the  estimates  for  making  a railway  should  include  not  only 
iron,  but  brass. — Punch. 

No  such  Sinecure. — A widow  lady  has  written  to  us  to  ascertain  if  we 
can  inform  her  how  she  can  obtain  for  her  youngest  son  the  situation  of  a 
“ Commissioner  for  the  Reduction  of  the  National  Debt.”  He  is  not  older 
than  fifteen,  she  says,  and  is  very  well  qualified  for  the  situation,  as  he  has 
been  brought  up  like  a gentleman,  and  never  been  accustomed  to  do  any- 
thing. We  are  afraid  from  this  description  the  young  man  will  hardly  suit, 
as  the  duties  for  the  reduction  are  so  heavy,  that  a report  has  not  yet  been 
published,  though  it  has  occupied  the  attention  of  the  ablest  arithmeticians 
for  years. — Punch. 

Liabilities  of  an  Editor.— Lord  Denman  has  laid  down  the  law  re- 
cently, that  an  editor  has  no  right  to  insert  any  paragraph  before  he  has 
ascertained  “ that  the  assertion  made  in  it  is  absolutely  true.”  So  then,  in 
the  late  discoveries  made  by  the  Earl  of  Rosse’s  telescope,  an  editor  ought 
to  have  proceeded  to  the  different  planets  mentioned,  before  he  inserted  any 
statement  respecting  them.  According  to  Lord  Denman,  the  man  in  the 
moon  and  Orion  would  both  recover  swinging  damages  from  almost  every 
editor  in  the  United  Kingdom  from  the  reflections  cast  by  the  earl’s  tele- 
scope on  their  characters  as  planets. — Punch. 


TRUTH  SHOULD  NOT  AT  ALL  TIMES  BE  SPOKEN. 
a recent  fact. 

Early  in  the  past  month,  as  Captain  L (than  whom  a more  amiable  or 

well-bred  man  does  not  exist)  was  quitting  the Club,  he  encountered 

an  intimate  acquaintance,  on  whose  arm  he  perceived  a gentleman  whose 
person  and  costume  at  once  bespoke  him  a foreigner,  while  both  air  and 

manner  marked  him  as  a well-bred  man.  Sir  Charles  introduced  his 

companion  ; but  at  the  moment  the  stranger’s  name  was  uttered,  an  omnibus 
rattled  past,  and  the  sound  of  the  baronet’s  voice  was  drowned  in  discordant 
shouts  of  “ Chel-see  ! Bat-see-bridge!”  and  other  “sweet  noises!”  Sir 

Charles  pleading  an  appointment  at  the  Admiralty,  begged  L to  shew 

the  foreigner  over  the  club,  which  was  promptly  undertaken.  The  dining- 
room, library,  &c.,  all  appeared  to  amuse  and  interest  the  visitor,  till  having, 
completed  the  tour  of  interior  inspection,  the  various  objects  seen  from  the 
windows  were  pointed  ont.  Foremost  amongst  these  was  the  Nelson  column ; 
and  the  Englishman,  naturally  and  nationally,  expatiated  upon  the  glories 
achieved  by  him,  whose  name  will  be  lauded  as  a hero  as  long  as  the  land’s 
language  exists.  Animated  by  his  theme,  the  gallant  captain  poured  forth  a 
string  of  enthusiastic  eulogiums ; but,  observing  an  expression  upon  the 
stranger’s  face,  as  though  the  subject  had  become  somewhat  distasteful., 
L instantly  turned  the  conversation  to  other  topics. 

With  many  bows  and  expressions  of  acknowledgement  to  his  cicerone,  the' 
foreigner  was  about  to  take  leave,  when  the  captain  implied  an  earnest 
desire  to  learn  the  name  of  his  newly-made  acquaintance. 

“ De  Villeneuve  l”  was  the  reply,  “ Le  Comte  de  Villeneuve,  son  of  him' 
who  fought  with  your  gallant  Nelson  at  Trafalgar,-”  and,  with  a dignified 

air,  the  count  withdrew.  We  will  not  attempt  to  describe  Captain  L ’s 

mingled  sensations  of  astonishment  and  regret  at  the  singular  coincidence 
which  had  led  him  thus  unconsciously  to  wound  the  feelings  of  one  to  whorru 
he  intended  nothing  but  courtesy,  and  to  recount  the  glories  of  Trafalgar  tt> 
the  last  man  he  would  have  willingly  selected  as  his  auditor  on  such,  a 
theme. — Illustrated  Sailor’s  Magazine. 


epitaph. 

Miller  Jackson  lies  here, 

Who  by  wind,  many  a year, 

Kept  himself,  and  his  wife,  ar.d  his  children  dear  ; 

And  many  a man  still, 

In  this  world  of  ill, 

Lives  by  the  same  thing — without  keeping  a mill. 

J.  Diddler. 
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Amusement  for  tfje  ^Mlt'an. 


SPEAK  KINDLY  OF  ABSENT  FRIENDS  TO  THOSE  WHO  ARE 
PRESENT,  THAT  THEY  MAY  NOT  THINK  YOU  UNMINDFUL 
OF  THEMSELVES  WHEN  THEY  ARE  ABSENT. 
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MAY  MORNING. 

“ On  Ellen’s  silken  ringlets 
I placed  the  crown  last  year ; 

When  she  was  dead  the  flowers  she  loved 
I threw  upon  her  bier. 

Together  have  we  sought  them, 

And  can  I turn  away, 

And  think  not  once  of  where  she  lies, 

Tins  merry  morn  of  May  ?” 

“ There  is  a time  for  weeping, 

There  is  a time  for  joy  ; 

These  hours  of  sp  ing-tide  glee,  my  child, 
No  sorrow  should  alloy  ; 

Then  mourn  when  leaves  are  wither’d, 
When  skies  are  dim  and  grey  : 

No  cloud  should  shade  your  sunny  look, 
This  merry  morn  of  May.” 

“Yes,  I will  weave  fresh  garlands, 

And  frolic  in  the  sun, 

And  join  the  village  dance  at  e’en  ; 

But  first  let  this  be  done. 

Nor  shall  I be  less  happy 
Throughout  the  livelong  day 
For  thi  iking  once  on  Ellen’s  grave, 

This  merry  morn  of  May ! ” Grace. 


THE  STORY  - TELLER. 


THE  BLUE  VELVET  MANTILLA. 


“I  do  admire  of  womankind  but  one.’’ — Jon  x Gilpin. 

“ So,  then,  Julius,  you  are  at  last  a lawyer,  out  and  out?  How  did 
you  pass  your  examination  ?” 

“ Just  to  please  myself,  uncle;  I wasn’t  stumped  once.” 

1 Bravo  ; I am  glad  to  hear  it.  That  was  exactly  following  my  ex- 
ample. Before  I got  through,  they  tried  hard  to  pose  me,  but  I was  an 
overmatch  for  them.  I should  have  made  a capital  lawyer,  Julius,  had 
I chosen  to  practise.” 

“ What  a pity  you  did  not,  uncle  ! ” 

• A-’  S-  'v®la^  a'H  my  friends  say  ; and  that,  if  I had  not  been  too 
rich  to  need  it,  they  would  have  given  me  all  the  business  in  their 
power  -every  cent’s  worth  of  it.  Many  of  them  wish  that  I had  been 
poorer,  that  I might  have  been  of  greater  service  to  the  public.” 

“ What  kind  friends  you  must  have,  sir  ! ” 

You  rascal ! I see  that  you  are  laughing  at  me.  However,  I intend 
to  take  you  for  my  raw  material,  and  make  of  you  everything  that  I 
hav  e failed^to  he  myself.  In  the  first  place,  you  are  to  rise  to  the  height 
oi  the  profession  here,  in  this  very  city,  to  make  amends  for  my  not 
having  attained  the  station.” 

But  the  opposite  reason  to  yours  will  forbid  my  accomplishing  that, 
my  dear  sir.  too  light  a purse  is,  in  the  generality  of  cases,  a greater 
obstacle  than  one  too  heavy.” 

An  ingenious  lawyer,  to  presume  that,  when  I employ  you  to  do  my 
work  for  me,  I expect  you  to  go  upon  your  own  means!  Why,  my 
worshipful  attorney,  you  must  live  here  with  me,  in  my  own  house,  and 
m^j!use  my  °''vn  purse.  It  is  my  place  to  pay  the  expenses.” 

Dear  uncle!  how  kind  you  are!  how  gerierous!  I can  never  be 
sufficiently  grateful—’’ 

Spare  your  eloquence  to  plead  my  cause  for  me;  we  lawyers  know 
now  much  speeches^  ought  to  go  for,  so  I want  none  of  them  here  just 
V°'V,  ‘'ni  f n°t  telling  you  that  you  are  to  work  for  me  in  return?  And 
1 wish  you  to  fulfil  another  of  my  duties  towards  society.” 

« p ^mg  m the  world,  uncle,  after  all  the  kindness — ” 

I ooh.  it  s not  any  uncommon  task  I wish  you  to  undertake.  It  is 
on  y to  mairy  a wife  and  to  raise  a family.  You  may  imitate  me  in 
evf;t  lnie  but  m being  an  idler,  and  an  old  bachelor.” 

hv,  everybody  thinks  you,  sir,  the  happiest,  most  independent, 
most  contented  old  bachelor  in  the  world.  Quite  an  enviable  person.” 

1 am  not  at  all  to  be  envied,  Julius.  As  to  being  happy,  that’s  all 
a sham.  1 have  never  been  contented  since  they  called  me  an  old  ba- 
c e or.  Is  o,  no.  you  must  have  a wife.  I have  picked  one  out  for  you.” 
Indeed  ! Pray  who  is  she,  uncle  ? ” 

“ °ne  of  the  loveliest  girls  in  the  city ; your  cousin,  Henrietta  Attwood.” 


“ Etty  Attwood ! the  pretty  little  second-cousin  who  used  to  come 
sometimes  to  visit  me  when  I was  a boy  ! I remember  her  well ; the 
most  beautiful,  sweetest  tempered  child  in  the  world ; with  bright  brown 
eyes,  and  flaxen  ringlets  curling  over  her  shoulders,  and  down  to  her 
waist!  If  she  is  as  charming  a woman  as  she  was  a child,  I have  not 
the  shadow  of  an  objection.  I used  to  call  her  my  little  wife  then;  and 
the  first  poetry  I ever  perpetrated  was  some  stanzas  addressed  to  heron 
her  birtli-day.” 

“Yes,  she  has  shown  them  to  me  more  than  once;  she  remembers 
you  as  well  as  you  do  her,  and  often  inquires  of  me  about  her  cousin  and 
old  playfellow,  Julius  Rockwell.” 

“ But  do  you  think  she  would  have  me,  uncle?  ” 

“ Why  shouldn't  she? — you  are  plaguy  good-looking,— you  know  that 
well  enough — -"very  much  like  what  I was  at  your  age.  You  have  plenty 
of  sense, — that  is,  if  you  are  not  a degenerate  shoot  of  your  family;  if 
you  have  not  you  must  acquire  it.  You  have  formed  no  bad  habits,  I 
hope  ; if  you  have,  I must  cane  them  out  of  you.  And  Etty  will  do 
whatever  I bid  her — I know  she  will.  She  is  aware  that  I was  looking 
for  you,  and  will  expect  you  to  call  to  see  her  immediately.’’ 

“I  shall  he  delighted  to  do  so.  Can  you  take  me  this  evening,  uncle  ? 
But  how  does  it  happen  that  she  is  in  the  city?  Her  parents,  I believe, 
reside  in  the  country  still?” 

“ Slie  is  with  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Attwood,  a rich  widow,  who,  having  mar- 
ried oft  all  her  own  daughters,  has  begged  a share  of  her  time  for  the 
sake  of  her  company.  She  is  very  much  of  a belle  ; but  if  you  manage 
properly,  you  and  she  will  make  a match  of  it  in  less  than  six  months,  or 
my  name  is  not  Herman  Holcroft.  You  must  then: live  with  me.  I 
begin  to  feel  lonesome  as  I grow  old,  and,  you  perceive,  I have  house- 
room  for  twenty  more.” 

“ My  dear  uncle,  you  are  too  kind.” 

“ Stop  a moment.  Remember,  it  is  only  on  condition  that  you  bring 
Etty  witli  you.  I don’t  know  that  l should  like  any  one  else.  So  I will 
go  with  you,  and  introduce  you  to-night.  I was  afraid  you  would  have 
to  wait  to  be  provided  with  a new  suit,  hut  am  agreeably  disappointed. 
You  look  not  only  genteel,  but  fashionable.  Your  country  tailors  must 
he  on  the  march  of  improvement.” 

‘‘  Oh,  since  steam-engines  are  so  abundant,  no  one  need  he  behind 
the  fashions  unless  he  chooses.  But,  uncle,  look  here.  Quick  ! Ah  ! 
she  has  gone  round  that  corner.” 

“ Who  ! What  is  it?”  asked  the  old  bachelor,  hastily  rising  from  his 
superb  damask-covered  rocking-chair  to  approach  the  window. 

“ A young  lady — the  loveliest,  brightest — ’’ 

“Pooh?”  returned  Mr.  Holcroft,  sinking  again  into  his  cushions  with 
a look  of  disappointment.  “ Why,  I see  thousands  of  lovely,  bright- 
looking  girls  pass  here  every  day,  and  so  it  has  been  for  the  last  twenty 
years.  That,  I suppose,  is  one  reason  why  I have  not  married.  I never 
could  get  one  pretty  face  fixed  in  my  heart  before  a hundred  others  pre- 
sented themselves  to  drive  it  away.” 

The  windows  of  the  apartment  at  which  the  gentlemen  sat  opened 
upon  one  of  the  most  noted  thoroughfares  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
which,  at  that  hour,  was  crowded  by  an  unusually  brilliant  throng  of 
the  fair  and  the  gay,  called  out  by  the  bright  sunshine  of  a clear  Decem- 
ber afternoon  to  exhibit  each  her  new  assortment  of  winter  finery. 
During  the  foregoing  dialogue  young  Rockwell  had  not  been  so  much 
occupied  as  to  he  unable  to  throw  an  occasional  glance  into  the  street  ; 
and  the  one  which  preceded  his  exclamation  had  been  met  by  a pair  of 
radiant  eyes,  with  an  expression  so  cordial  and  familiar,  that  he  was 
quite  startled ; and  the  more  easily,  that  they  belonged  to  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  faces  and  one  of  the  richest  costumes  that  he  had  ever 
noticed  on  the  crowded  pave.  “ I could  never  have  seen  her  before  ; 
no,  I never  did,”  said  he  to  himself,  and  the  passage  of  Moore,  so  gene- 
rally known  to  the  sentimental  and  romantic  youths  who  sigh  in  our 
language,  came  into  his  mind : — 

“ As  if  his  soul  that  moment  caught 
An  image  it  through  life  had  sought ; 

As  if  the  very  lips  and  eyes, 

Predestined  to  have  all  his  sighs  : 

And  never  be  forgot  again, 

Sparkled  and  smiled  before  him  then.” 

“That  is  a favourite  excuse  with  you  old  bachelors,”  said  he,  at 
length,  remembering  that  a reply  might  be  expected  to  his  uncle’s 
last  observation ! “ hut  this  young  lady— such  a face  could  not  be  easily 


“ Good  morrow,  little  maiden  ! 

How  fresh  the  morning  hours  ! 

How  brilliantly  the  dew-drops  deck 
Your  basketful  of  flowers  ! 

A troop  of  laughing  children 
Are  yonder  now  at  play  ; 

Haste  you  to  twine  a wreath  with  them, 
This  merry  morn  of  May  ? ” 

“ To  twine  no  May-day  garland 
I gather’d  flowers  this  morn  ; 

Nor  are  they  for  my  loving  friends, 

Their  May-queen  to  adorn. 

This  path  lies  through  the  churchyard, 
And  there  now  lies  my  way  ; 

The  wreath  shall  bloom  on  Ellen’s  grave, 
This  merry  morn  of  May.” 

“ My  child  your  brow  is  open. 

Your  cheek  is  fresh  and  fair; 

Let  not  such  rosy  bloom  he  dimin’d 
By  thoughts  of  grief  and  care. 

Waste  not  your  time  in  weeping, 

But  be  witli  others  gay, 

And  haste  to  join  the  village-dance, 

This  merry  morn  of  May.” 
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driven  away!  I wonder  who  she  can  he?  Perhaps  you  know  her.  | 
She  is  evidently  one  of  your  elite  ; hut  I can’t  describe  her.  One  thing  j 
I noticed,  however : she  had  on  a blue  velvet — what  is  the  name  of  | 
those  new  articles  ? — neither  a cloak  nor  a shawl.  You  understand  what 
I mean,  uncle.’’ 

“A  mantilla,  you  blockhead,  ” replied  the  old  bachelor,  consequen- 
tially, as  if  proud  of  being  so  far  read  in  woman’s  gear. 

“ Yes,  a mantilla — a blue  velvet  mantilla,  worked  in  yellow  figures.’’ 

“Embroidered  in  gold  colour,  or  straw,  or  canary,  or  lemon,  the 
ladies  say,’’  returned  Mr.  Holcroft,  in  a tone  of  correction.  “There 
are  plenty  of  blue  velvet  mantillas,  and  how  am  I to  know  which  you 
mean  ? ’’ 

Julius  admitted  that  it  might  be  rather  difficult,  and  looked  out  of 
the  window  with  renewed  interest,  while  his  uncle  kept  up  a rambling 
discourse  which  required  no  reply.  In  a few  moments  the  blue 
mantilla  again  appeared ; another  witching  glance  was  thrown  upon 
him;  and  snatching  up  his  hat,  without  a word  of  explanation  or 
excuse  he  darted  from  the  room.  Immediately  after,  a fine  looking 
young  man  entered,  and  was  saluted  by  the  name  of  Elkinton  by  Mr. 
Holcroft  who  sat  wondering  at  his  nephew’s  sudden  disappearance. 

“ Has  Rockwell  arrived,  Mr.  Holcroft?  ” asked  the  visitor. 

“Yes,  did  you  not  meet  him  at  the  door?  He  reached  this  house 
an  hour  or  two  ago,  and  has  just  bolted  out  as  if  life  and  death  de- 
pended on  his  speed.  I suppose  he  saw  something  wonderful  in  the 
street.  These  rustics,  when  they  come  to  town,  are  always  on  the 
stare  for  novelties.  A fire-bell  startles  them  as  much  as  an  earthquake 
would  us.  But  won’t  you  sit  down?  He  will  be  back  in  a few 
minutes,  no  doubt.’’ 

“Thank  you,  I have  not  time  to  wait.  I merely  called  in  to  see  if 
he  had  come.  Perhaps  I may  find  him  in  the  street.” 

Meanwhile  Julius  was  eagerly  tracing  the  fair  unknown;  and  un- 
practised as  he  was  in  threading  the  mazes  of  the  city-crowd,  he  found 
no  little  difficulty  in  gaining  on  the  light,  quick  step  lie  followed.  But 
at  length  his  good  genius  befriended  him.  She  was  stopped  by  a 
distinguished  looking  girl,  whose  tall  figure,  dark  eyes  and  black  hair 
contrasted  strongly  with  her  own  rather  petite  figure,  hazel  eyes,  and 
ringlets  of  light  brown.  ITe  came  up  in  time  to  hear  the  lady  of  liis 
pursuit  say  to  the  other,  “ I half  expect  visitors  this  evening ; but 
should  they  not  call,  I shall  go  certainly.  I believe  it  is  the  Vanden- 
hoffs’  benefit ; and,  no  doubt  a treat  may  be  looked  for.” 

J ust  then  a carriage  drew  up  to  the  curbstone,  and  an  elderly  lady 
called  from  it,  “ I have  half  a notion  to  make  you  both  walk  home. 

I have  been  driving  up  and  down  the  street  for  an  hour,  expecting  to 
meet  you.  Get  in  ; quick  ! ” 

The  steps  were  let  down,  and  the  black-eyed  damsel  was  handed  in. 
Her  companion  was  about  to  follow,  when  glancing  over  her  shoulder, 
she  beheld  our  hero.  She  paused,  half-smiled,  blushed,  and  springing 
into  the  carriage,  was  driven  off  and  out  of  sight  in  a moment,  while 
Julius  stood  transfixed  where  she  left  him.  He  was  aroused  by  a 
hand  laid  on  his  arm;  and  turning  round,  he  exclaimed,  somewhat 
abashed  at  being  found  in  a position  so  equivocal,  “Is  it  possible, 
Elkinton ! ” 

“ My  dear  Rockwell,  I am  rejoiced  to  see  you.  I almost  passed  with- 
out recognising  you.  I could  scarcely  have  expected  to  have  met  you, 
fresh  from  the  country,  standing  in  a brown  study  in  the  most  crowded 
part  of  the  city.” 

The  two  young  men  had  been  classmates  at  college1;  and  though  a 
regular  correspondence  had  not  been  kept  up  between  them,  they  were 
always  the  warmest  friends  whenever  they  chanced  to  meet.  They 
turned  to  walk  together  towards  Mr.  Holcroft’s. 

“ Pray,  Elkinton,  do  you  know  any  lady  who  wears  a blue  velvet 
mantilla?”  Julius  asked  as  soon  as  politeness  allowed  him  to  introduce 
an  extrinsic  subject. 

“ Very  probably  I may  ; but  I never  recollect  ladies  by  their  dress, 
as  I seldom  pay  the  slightest  attention  to  it.  What  sort  of  a lady  do 
you  mean  ?” 

“ A young,  very  beautiful  one,  with  bright  complexion,  clear  hazel 
eyes,  and  sunny  tresses.” 

“ I know  several  such  ; you  may  see  plenty  of  them  passing  any 
hour;  but  what  about  her?  ” 

“ Oh,  nothing ; only  I saw  her  in  the  street,  and  was  struck  with  her 
appearance/’ 

“ Pshaw!  you  will  he  struck  ten  times  a minute,  if  you  are  on  the 
lookout  for  beauty.  For  my  part,  I have  given  up  looking  at  the 
ladies  in  general.” 

“Then  it  must  be  because  you  are  engrossed  by  one  in  particular.” 

“ Right,  I 11  introduce  you  to  her,  for  old  acquaintance  sake.  Don’t 
you  remember  our  standing  agreement,  that  neither  of  us  would  marry 
without  a communication  to,  and  a consultation  with  the  other  ? ” 

“ Of  course,”  replied  Julius,  abstractedly.  “ I must  try  to  find  out 
who  she  is.” 

“ You  shall  know  all  about  her,  my  Julius,  and  become  acquainted 
with  her  as  soon  as  you  are  at  leisure.  I should  like  to  have  your  im-  \ 
pression  of  my  choice,”  returned  Elkinton,  cordially,  of  course  alluding 
to  his  own  lady-love.  “ But  I have  not  time  to  talk  longer  just  now.  I’ll 
call  to  see  you  in  the  morning.” 

“ Stay,  at  which  house  are  the  Vandenhoffs  to  perform  to-night!’’ 
asked  Julius,  detaining  him. 


i Elkinton  named  the  theatre,. and  hurried  away. 

j On  returning  to  his  uncle,  there  being  visitors  present,  no  questions 
j were  asked  about  his  absence;  and  when  they  were  again  alone,  the  old 
gentleman  desired  him  to  have  himself  in  readiness  to  call  on  his 
cousin,  Miss  Attwood,  after  tea.  With  some  hesitation,  he  excused 
himself.  “ Perhaps  you  would  like  to  go  and  see  the  Vandenhoffs,  as 
this  is  their  last  night,”  said  Mr.  Holcroft,  presuming  that  to  be  his 
objection.  “ If  so,  by  going  early  to  visit  Etty,  we  may  have  a 
chance  to  take  her  along  with  us,  if  she  is  not  engaged.  You  need  not 
mind  being  out  of  etiquette,  as  I shall  propose  it  myself.” 

Still  Julius  demurred  about  the  visit,  and  added,  “ It  was  my  inten- 
tion to  go  to  the  theatre ; but  I should  prefer  going  alone.” 

“ Going  alone  ! ’’  repeated  the  old  gentleman,  looking  at  him  scruti- 
nizingly.  “ That  is  altogether  wrong,  Julius.  A young  man  should 
not,  if  possible,  appear  at  a place  of  amusement  which  ladies  are  sanc- 
tioned to  attend,  without  having  one  with  him.  The)'  are  a protection 
from  improper  associations,  and  add  greatly  to  the  respectability  of 
one’s  appearance.  On  the  present  occasion,  your  attendance  on 
Henrietta  Attwood  will  establish  your  standing  in  society  at  once. 
She  is  one  of  the  most  admired  girls  in  the  city.” 

“No  doubt  of  it,  uncle  ; but,  for  my  part  I never  admired  dumpy  girls.’’ 
“Dumpy  girls?  What  do  you  intimate  by  that,  sir?  Why,  Etty 
has  one  of  the  most  perfect  figures  I ever  saw  ! She  is  a very  sylph.’’ 
“ Indeed  ! When  she  was  a child  she  was  very  short  and  fat.  At 
any  rate  she  must  have  white  hair ; she  formerly  had  ; and  I have  no 
great  partiality  for  ‘ lint  white  locks.’  ’’ 

“ White  hair!  What  the  plague  has  got  into  the  fellow?  She  has  no 
such  thing.  An  hour  or  two  ago  you  were  all  anxiety  that  I should 
take  you  to  see  her,  and  now  you  seem  ready  to  decline  going  altogether. " 

“Excuse  me,  uncle,  but  really  I don’t  feel  in  the  humour  for  ladies’ 
society  this  evening.” 

“ Oh,  very  well,  sir;  consult  your  own  pleasure,”  replied  the  old 
gentleman  in  a tone  of  pique,  and  took  his  tea  in  silence. 

Julius  noticed  it ; but  though  sorry  to  displease  him,  was  ashamed  to 
confess  his  motive  for  wishing  to  go  alone  ; and  after  a few  minutes  of 
constraint  in  the  drawing-room,  he  set  off  for  the  theatre. 

He  arrived  early;  and  selecting  a place  which  commanded  a view  of 
the  whole  house,  he  kept  his  eyes  in  constant  motion  from  door  to  door, 
with  the  purpose  of  scanning  every  group  that  entered,  a feat  not  easy 
to  accomplish,  as  an  unusual  number  were  thronging  the  house.  At 
length  a round  of  applause,  on  the  rising  of  the  curtain  distracted  his 
attention  for  a moment;  and  on  again  turning  round,  he  beheld,  in  a 
box  near  him,  the  indentical  blue  velvet  mantilla,  accompanied  by  an 
elderly  gentleman,  and  the  tall  brunette.  The  best  acting  of  the  season 
was  all  lost  upon  him,  the  one  object  alone  chaining  his  eyes  and  his 
thoughts.  She,  too,  evidently  perceived  him,  while  surveying  the 
: audience.  At  the  end  of  the  first  act,  and  several  times  afterwards,  she 
met  his  gaze  with  conscious  blushes,  and  an  apparent  effort  to  suppress  a 
smile.  He  also  fancied  that  some  communication  on  the  subject  passed 
between  her  and  her  companions. 

The  play  at  length  was  over,  and  the  parties  rose  to  go.  Julius 
pushed  through  the  crowd  until  he  found  himself  beside  them.  In  the 
press,  the  mantilla  became  unfastened,  and,  unperceived  by  its  owner, 
a gentleman  set  his  foot  upon  it.  “ The  lady’s  mantilla,  sir  ! ” said  our 
hero,  eagerly  catching  it  up.  She  nodded  her  thanks  with  looks  half- 
downcast ; and  confusedly  taking  it  from  his  hand,  wrapped  it  around 
her  ; and,  in  a few  minutes,  they  had  reached  the  door.  The  old  gen- 
tleman handed  his  fair  charges  into  a carriage  in  waiting,  and  saying 
that  he  would  walk,  ordered  the  servant  to  drive  on. 

“ Have  a hack,  sir?”  asked  the  coachman. 

“Yes;  follow  that  carriage,”  replied  Julius,  and  springing  in  was 
driven  into  one  of  the  most  fashionable  streets  of  the  city.  The  car- 
riage stopped  before  one  of  the  handsomest  houses  in  it,  and  he  saw 
the  ladies  alight  and  enter  the  door.  Then  discharging  his  coach,  he 
reconnoitred  the  house  and  square,  to  know  them  again,  and  congra- 
tulating himself  on  his  discovery,  he  returned  to  his  uncle’s. 

Mr.  Holcroft  had  recovered  in  some  degree,  from  his  displeasure  of 
the  previous  evening  and  with  a return  of  his  usual  manner,  he  ques- 
tioned his  nephew  upon  the  quality  of  the  past  night’s  entertainment. 

“ I can  hardly  tell,  sir;  that  is,  I believe  it  was  good,  sir,”  answered 
he  with  some  incoherence. 

“ Why,  my  good  fellow,  I hope  you  are  not  so  green  as  not  to  know 
whether  a theatrical  performance  was  good  or  the  contrary  ! ’’  said  the 
old  bachelor,  staring  at  him,  whereupon  the  young  gentleman  felt  him- 
self necessitated  to  be  somewhat  less  abstracted. 

After  breakfast  he  took  up  his  hat  with  an  unexpressed  intention  to 
visit  the  scene  of  his  discovery  and  half  formed  hopes;  and  his  uncle, 
having  observed  that  in  a stroll  through  the  city  he  might  see  some 
books,  or  other  matters  which  he  would  like  to  possess,  kindly  proffered 
him  funds  to  purchase  them. 

Julius  thanked  him,  and  answered  that  he  was  provided  with  a sum 
(naming  it)  amply  sufficient  for  the  expenses  of  the  three  or  four  weeks 
| he  had  proposed  for  the  length  of  his  visit. 

“Don’t  forget  to  be  back  again  at  twelve,”  said  Mr.  Holcroft; 
“at  thattime  I shall  wantyouto  go  with  me  to  see  your  cousin  Etty.” 
“ Hang  my  cousin  Etty  ! ” thought  Julius,  but  he  said  nothing,  and 
with  a bow,  he  departed.  On  reaching  the  place  where  his  thoughts 
had  been  all  the  morning,  he  examined  the  door,  but  could  find  no 
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name,  nor  could  he  see  a child  or  a servant  within  half  a square,  of 
whom  he  might  have  obtained  information.  But  crossing  the  street  in 
his  disappointment,  he  noticed  on  the  first  house  before  him,  a large 
brass  door-plate,  inscribed  “Boarding,”  and  actuated  by  the  first 
suggestion  of  his  fancy,  he  rang  the  bell,  and  enquired  if  he  could 
obtain  lodgings  for  a short  time. 

“My  rooms  are  all  taken,  sir — that  is,  all  the  best  apartments,”  replied 
the  mistress  of  the  mansion,  presuming,  from  his  appearance,  that  none  but 
good  accommodations  would  answer. 

Julius  paused  a moment,  but  having  gone  so  far,  he  concluded  not  to  draw 
back.  “ I would  be  willing  to  put  up  with  an  inferior  one,  provided  it  is  in 
the  front  of  the  house,”  said  he. 

“The  small  room,  in  the  third  story,  over  the  entrance  is  vacant,”  said  the 
lady  hesitating  to  offer  it. 

“I’ll  take  it,  madam,”  he  returned,  and  without  further  question  or 
examination,  he  hastened  to  have  his  luggage  brought.  This  he  executed 
without  the  knowledge  of  his  uncle,  the  old  gentleman  having  rode  out  after 
breakfast. 


He  felt  half  ashamed  of  his  precipitancy,  when  he  saw  his  trunks 
deposited  in  a chamber,  so  filled  up  by  a narrow  bed,  a washstand  and  a 
single  chair,  that  there  was  hardly  space  enough  for  them  ; but  on  approach- 
ing the  window,  he  beheld  the  blue  mantilla  descending  from  the  steps  of 
the  house  opposite,  and  he  regarded  himself  as  fully  compensated  for  the 
sacrifice. 


ttho  lives  in  that  house  immediately  across  the  way?  ” asked  he  of  the 
servant  who  was  arranging  the  room. 

“ Mr.  Lawrenson,  sir, — that  gentleman  coming  out.”  It  was  the  old  gen- 
tleman of  the  theatre. 

( There  are  a couple  of  young  ladies  in  the  house,  are  there  not  ? ” 

Only  one,  sir,  that  I know  of,— a great  belle  among  the  quality.  The 
gentlemen  call  her  the  beautiful  Miss  Lawrenson.’’ 

Julius  was  satisfied.  He  knew  the  family  by  reputation,  and  to  have 
attracted  the  attention,  and  commenced  a flirtation  of  the  eyes  with  a beauty 
so  distinguished,  he  felt  was  an  adventure  to  be  pursued  without  respect  to 
little  inconveniences.  He  was  strengthened  in  this  sentiment  by  some  of 
the  gentlemen  at  the  dinner-table  stating,  that  one  of  the  most  prominent 
ornaments  of  the  dress  circle,  at  the  theatre,  the  night  before,  was  the 
beautiful  Charlotte  Lawrenson. 

After  dinner  he  watched  long  for  the  return  of  bis  fair  neighbour,  an 
occupation  not  the  most  comfortable,  as  there  was  no  chimney  in  the  room, 
and,  therefore,  no  possibility  of  his  having  a fire ; but  she  did  not  again 
appear,  and  recollecting  that  his  uncle  ought  to  be  informed  of  his  change 
ot  quaiters,  he  proceeded  to  fulfil  that  duty.  On  his  way  he  had  some  mis- 
giving that  the  old  gentleman  would  not  receive  his  apprisal  on  the  best  of 
terms,  and  he  was.  projecting  some  plausible  excuse  to  satisfy  him,  when 
the  result  of  his  ingenuity  was  annihilated  by  encountering  face  to  face, 
the  lady  of  his  thoughts,— his  heart,  as  he  believed.  The  same  half-smile 
J1'1!1’  there  might  have  been  observed  an  additional  expression  of 
familiarity ; the  same  blush,  and  he  would  have  turned  to  follow  her  again, 
but  his  sense  of  propriety  had  not  so  far  left  him,  as  to  admit  of  the  repeti- 
tion, particularly  as  there  was  no  object  to  be  gained  by  it.  So  satisfied 
that  from  his  close  vicinity,  he  could  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  her 
daily,  and  taking  advantage  of  any  favourable  accident  for  a better 
acquaintance,  lie  entered  the  drawing  room  of  the  old  bachelor,  who  received 
mm  with  an  exclamation  ot  “ Where  upon  earth  have  you  been  all  this  day 
Julius?”  J J 


At  my  lodgings,  sir,”  replied  the  youth,  having  come  to  the  conclusior 
that  it  would  be  best  to  treat  his  desertion  in  the  most  matter-of-course  wav 
possible.  ■' 

Adfir  lodgings!”  repeated  Mr.  HoTcroft,  in  astonishment. 

T , Tes,  uncle;  as  I don’t  like  to  trouble  my  friends  more  than  I can  help, 
j.  decided  upon  taking  boarding  ; and  your  absence,  when  I came  to  remove 
my  luggage,  prevented  me  from  informing  you  of  it.” 

’ ^at’  a^er  I I>acl  proposed  your  taking  up  your  residence  at  my  house, 
no  only  dunng  your  visit,  but  during  my  lifetime  1 I need  a better  excuse 
than  that,  where  have  you  gone?  yi 
Julius  named  the  place. 

One  of  the  midst  expensive  establishments  in  the  city,  and  frequented 
y ( andies,  roues,  and  bons  vivants, — the  very  worst  sort  of  society  for  a 
young  man  who  aspires  to  attaining  eminence  in  one  of  the  learned  profes- 
sions  ou  might,  at  least  have  consulted  me  about  a place  proper  for  you, 
now  long  have  you  engaged  to  stay?  ’’ 

Only  a week  or  two,  uncle,”  replied  Julius,  devoutly  hoping  that  no 
questions  would  be  asked  which  would  compel  him  to  confess  that  he  had  en- 
sconeed  himself  in  the  worst  apartment  in  the  house. 

1,  . f°r  y?*  an  hour,  after  having  expected  you  for  two  orthree 

on.  o go  with  me  to  visit  your  cousin  Etty.  However  you  can  stay  to  tea 

and  go  with  me  in  the  evening.”  J 

<ivv|Cn  i°  me’.  ^oar'  s'r> — I have  a particular  reason  for  declining.” 

„ ' j • aqain  ? . How  do  you  intend  to  dispose  of  yourself  ?” 
u v S la  s,tay  *n  my  own  room,  I believe,  uncle.” 

„„  . v.ex  and  Uprise  me  more  and  more,  Julius.  Independent  of  my 

‘ ™ es.!re  tdiaf  y°u  should  see  your  cousin,  your  duty  as  a gentleman  and 

\s  a 1 c i eq ui res  that  you  should  make  her  a visit,  and  the  sooner  it  is 

(lone,  the  more  it  will  be  to  your  credit.’’ 

1 In  joiing  lady  in  question  being  only  my  second-cousin,  I cannot  per- 
ceive that  there  is  any  duty  connected  with  the  matter.  Second-Cousins,  ex- 
cept m eases  of  convenience,  afe  seldom  regarded  as  relatives.” 


“ Whew  1 I presume  that,  after  all  this,  I need  not  he  surprised  if  you 
should  propose  to  dissolve  the  connection  between  me  and  yourself!  I,  a 
queer,  plain,  old  fellow,  will  hardly  be  likely  to  remain  an  acknowledged 
kinsman  of  one  who  declines  relationship  of  one  of  the  loveliest  girls  that  ever 
the  sun  shone  upon  ! ” 

“My  dear  uncle,  I mean  no  disrespect  towards  Miss  Attwood,  much  less 
to  you ; hut  really,  I have  something  to  attend  to  that  will  debar  me  from 
the  pleasure  of  fulfilling  your  wishes  to-niglit.  I will  see  you  again  in  the 
evening.  Good  morning.” 

“ I must  keep  a sharp  watch  on  that  youngster,”  said  the  old  bachelor  to 
himself;  “he  can’t  have  formed  an  attachment  at  home,  for  he  appeared 
delighted,  at  first,  witli  my  proposition  for  his  settlement.  As  to  his  leaving 
my  house,  it  strikes  me  that  it  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  escaping  my  sur- 
veillance. I must  he  careful  as  to  what  sort  of  habits  he  has  formed,  before 
I decide  on  carrying  out  my  plans.  I must  go  and  see  Etty  this  evening 
myself,  and  as  she  wiil  expect  some  excuse  for  his  not  calling,  I can  tell  her 
that  he  is  diffident — not  used  to  ladies  society,  or  something  that  way. 
She  has  not  been  here  for  several  days,  I presume  on  his  account;  so  I'll 

I tell  her  that  lie  has  taken  boarding  at  Mrs.  W- ’s.  I have  no  notion  of 

being  cheated  out  of  my  only  lady  visitor  by  the  ungrateful  scamp.”  And 
the  old  gentleman  carried  his  resolve  into  execution. 

Julius  had  really  told  the  truth  in  saying  that  he  intended  to  remain  at 
home  that  evening ; hut  he  would  not  for  any  thing  in  the  world — except, 
indeed,  the  heart  under  the  blue  velvet  mantilla, — have  acknowledged  his 
reason  for  so  doing.  The  fact  was,  he  had,  concluded  that  no  time  was  to 
he  lost  in  pursuing  his  advantage,  and  that  as  he  had  been  the  poet  of  his 
class  at  college,  he  might  he  inspired,  if  in  solitude,  to  produce  a metrical 
accompaniment  for  some  pretty  gage  d’ amour,  to  he  sent  the  next  morning. 
His  muse,  not'unpropitibus,  but  cabined,  confined,  in  his  tireless  dormitory, 
his  ardour  would,  no  doubt,  have  abated,  had  he  not,  by  an  occasional 
glance  out  of  the  window,  been  reminded,  by  the  blue  sky  and  its  golden 
embroidery  of  stars,  of  the  azure  mantilla.  Thus  refreshed  whenever  he 
found  himself  flagging,  he  completed  his  performance  to  his  full  satisfaction, 
and  after  copying  it  on  paper  perfumed  and  gilt — with  his  washstand  for  a 
writing  table — lie  retired  to  dream  the  night  into  day.  A.  M.  F.  A. 

( To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 

THE  PRIVILEGE. 

( Concluded from  our  last.) 

“ II  was  the  cooling  hour,  just  when  the  rounded 
lied  sun  sinks  down  behind  the  azure  hill, 

Which  then  seemed  as  if  the  whole  earth  it  bounded. 

Circling  all  nature,  hush’d,  and  dim,  and  still, 

With  the  far  mountain-crescent  half  surrounded 
On  one  side,  and  the  deep  sea  calm  and  chill 
Upon  the  other,  and  the  rosy  sky, 

With  one.  star  sparkling  through  it  like  an  eye.” 

Our  scene  lies  in  England.  Queen  Bess’s  jealous  and  capricious  temper 
ruled  the  land,  and  kept  her  loyal  subjects  in  terror.  She  had  not  quite,  at 
this  time,  lost  all  right  to  the  honourable  title  of  “ Good  ” before  her  name, 
which  it  is  still  the  fashion  to  prefix  to  it.  She  certainly  was  good  in  the 
beginning  of  her  reign  to  a certain  extent,  hut  beyond  that,  the  diabolical 
temper  she  had  inherited  from  her  father  broke  forth,  and  justice,  law, 
equity,  and  right  disappeared  before  her  wild  ungovernable  will.  There  is 
one  circumstance,  though,  attending  her  reign,  which  saved  the  days  in 
which  she  lived  from  being  execrated  by  all  good  men,  namely,  the  chivalry 
and  bravery  of  her  subjects.  When  their  own  or  their  country’s  honour  called 
them  to  the  battle-field,  what  men  stood  up  longer,  or  fought  more  bravely 
than  the  British  ? 

Between  a large  town  in  the  south,  and  the  sea,  from  which  it  is  distant 
hut  a few  miles,  lies  one  of  the  wildest  and  roost  beautiful  spots  in  Great 
Britain.  Had  all  the  witches  and  wandering  spirits  which  inhabit  the 
adjoining  islands  assembled  together  to  choose  a suitable  place  in  which 
they  might  meet,  and  work  out  their  deadly  spells,  none  would  have  seemed 
more  eligible  than  this.  It  was  secret,  wild,  and  dreary — the  three  requi- 
sites necessary  to  the  locality  wherein  the  witches  hold  their  Sabbath. 
About  a hundred  acres  of  level  land  lay  completely  surrounded  by  dark  stu- 
pendous rooks,  which  arose  aloft  in  air,  far  higher  than  the  wall  of  the  tallest 
earth.  They  were  black  and  begrimed  by  age,  and  threw  a frighful  shadow 
on  the  plain  below,  which  never  was  brightened  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  but. 
when  he  had  reached  his  midday  course,  the  highest  point  in  the  zenith;  hut 
when  he  had  dipped  towards  the  horizon,  then  the  place  became  frightful  to 
the  solitary  wanderer,  who,  on  hearing  the  ominous  whoop  of  the  owl,  would 
scarce  dare  look  aloft  lest  he  might  see  some  horrid  demons,  the  genii  of  the 
place,  perched  on  the  point  of  every  dark  crag  above  him.  The  most  re- 
markable part  of  the  scenery  was  the  entrances  to  this  lonesome  place.  The 
rocks  being  too  high  and  too  perpendicular  to  scale,  it  seemed  nature  had 
taken  man’s  weakness  into  account,  and  left  him  a passage.  Three  oaves  were 
cut  through  the  bottom  of  the  mountain,  and  winding  nearly  half  a mile 
through  the  earth,  they  terminated  in  three  gaping  mouths,  thus  giving  a 
finishing  stroke  to  the  wildness  of  the  place  within.  The  only  thing  inside  the 
enclosure  that  seemed  to  have  vegetable  life  besides  the  moss  and  grass,  was 
a huge  and  mighty  oak,  which  according  to  tradition,  had  grown  and  flour- 
ished there  for  near  three  hundred  years ; it  seemed  like  a powerful  gianta 
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standing  by  the  gate  of  his  subterraneous  castle  to  defy  and  destroy  all  intru- 
ders. A short  way  south  of  this  place,  as;  we  have  said,  lay  the  sea.  The  sun 
had  but  j list  sent  his  rays  across  its  wide  expanse,  and  tinged  the  top  of  the 
waves  with  its  own  peculiar  golden  hue,  when  a small  craft,  rigged  as  a 
schooner,  appeared  beating  up  the  channel,  all  sail  set,  and  was  followed, 
some  distance  in  her  wake,  by  a much  larger  vessel  which  showed  a goodly 
row  of  bristling  guns  on  either  side,  from  which,  whenever  she  went  in  stays, 
she  sent  a speedy  and  weighty  argument  to  persuade  the  smaller  craft  a-head 
to  heave- to,  and  await  her  bidding.  It  was  in  vain;  she  kept  on  her  way 
boldly,  closing  on,  the  land, fast,  and  not  allowing  her  adversary  to  gam  an  inch. 
At  length  she  ran  up  in  the  wind,  and  as  her  sails  shoo]c,  her  boat  was  low- 
ered, and  two  men  jumping  in,  pushed  off.  They  pulled  stoutly  for  the  shore 
whilst  the  schooner  sheered  off  before  the  wind,  and,  crossing  the  bows  of  the 
queen’s  cutter,  which  the  large  vessel  proved  to  be,  flew, past  her,  unharmed, 
down  the  channel,  before  the  other  was  aware  of  her  intention.  The  cutter 
then  rounded  to, , and  remained  head  to  wind  for  some  time,  her  commander 
seemingly  being  in  doubt  whether  to  send  a boat  ashore  after  the  two  men, 
or  to  continue  the  chase  of  the  schooner.  His  mind  was  made  up,  her  sails 
filled,  and  directly  she  increased  her  distance  from  the  shore.  A wild  shout 
was  sent  after  her  from  the  boat,  of  which  those  on  board  heard  but  the  last 
sounds,  “ Abua,”  proving  it  to  be  the  “battle  cry’’  of  some  Irish  chieftain. 
Had  the  commander  of  the  cutter  known  the  prize  that  boat  contained,  his 
heart  had  leaped  with  joy  to  think  it  was  so  nearly  within  his  grasp.  But 
the  Fates  had  ordained  otherwise ; he  pursued  the  small  craft  until  she  ran 
out  of  sight,  and  thus  lost  the  prize  he  coveted,  and  which  would  have  proved 
so  acceptable  to  his  royal  mistress.  The  small  boat  continued  her  course  to 
the  shore,  and  as  she  touched  the  sand,  again  the  air  was  rent  by  that  wild 
shout  which  had  astonished  the  seamen  in  the  royal  cutter.  One  man,  the 
older  of  the  two,  stood  up,  and  waving  his  right  arm  wildly  above  his  head 
yelled  the  “De  Courcy  abua”  till  his  lungs  would  have  burst,  had  he  nothad 
more  breath  than  most  men  can  boast  of.  At  length  he  was  silenced  by  his 
younger  companion  laying  his  hand  on  his  arm,  and  telling  him,  “Beware, 
O’Connor,  lest  the  ‘Pride  of  Kinsale,’  as  my  friends  are  pleased  to  call  me, 
should  be  humbled  for  his  very  daring,  like  the  young  eagle  that  has  over- 
strained his  wing  in  his  first  flight  from  the  nest.  Shout  not  my  name  so 
loud,  lest  some  unmannerly  dog  hear  it,  and  its  blessed  sound  be  prolonged 
till  it  reach  the  quick  ears  of  Elizabeth,  and  we  be  made  acquainted  with 
some  of  those  persuasive  friends  of  hers — the  executioners.  By  my  wisdom, 
it  often  puzzles  me,’’  he  added  more  gaily,  “to  discover  why  the  Virgin 
Queen,  who,  report  says,  has  a quick  and  scrutinising  eye  when  admiring  the 
handsome  limbs  of  her  subjects,  should  have  such  a predilection  for  stretching 
them  beyond  all  due  and  just  proportions  on  that  tender  instrument  yclept 
the  ‘rack.’  But,  seize  thy  harp  O’Connor,  the  character  of  minstrels  will  be 
a passport  through  the  land  of  the  Sasanach ; and  should  any  man  question  or 
doubt  our  calling,  sing  thou  but  one  of  the  wild  and  wailing  songs  of  Inisfail, 
and  if  his  doubts  still  continue,  by  my  right  hand  I will  poniard  him  on  the 
spot.’’  The  man  addressed  as  O’Connor  was  middle-sized,  and  naturally  of 
a light  complexion,  but  it  had  become  of  a dark  sun-burnt  hue  from  continual 
exposure  to  the  elements.  His  frame  was  broad  and  sinewy,  and  seemed 
well  able  to  perform  the  daring  deeds  which  his  wild  grey  eye  gave  earnest 
that  he  would  not  flinch  from  attempting.  He  was  foster-father  to  the  young 
man  who  addressed  him  (whom  thy  wisdom,  sweet  reader,  hath  of  course  al- 
ready discovered  to  be  the  cliivalrie  Redmond  de  Courcy),  and  bore  for  his 
foster-child  that  devoted,  faithful,  and  untiring  love  which  is  the  peculiarity 
of  that  relationship,  Pie  it  was,  who  had  first  taught  the  young  heir  to  the 
Earldom  of  Kinsale  to  handle  the  light,  skilloeh,  made  of  wicker-work  and 
horse-hide,  and  to  ride  unharmed  over  the  roughest  waves  that  ever  roared 
beneath  his  father’s  castle.  He  had  also  trained  his  young  limbs  to  spring 
up  the  mountain  side  in  search  of  the  noble  red  deer  for  hours  on  a stretch, 
and  never  to  make  a false  step  when  cresting  the  most  precipitous  crags,  or 
fail  in  the  exciting  sport  for  want  of  breath.  He,  too,  had  thrown  him,  when 
a mere  boy,  across  his  father’s  war-horse,  and  left  him  to  guide  it  as  he  might 
amongst  the  gathering  vassals  assembling  for  an  attack  on  some  neighbouring 
chief.  And,  last  of  all,  he  had  sung  to  him  many  a song  and  tradition  of  his 
country,  until  the  heart  of  the  young  man  learned  to  respond  to  the  senti- 
ments expressed  in  them,  and  beat,  high  with  patriotism  and  the  wish  to  re- 
dress the  -wrongs  of  his  native  land,  and  lower  the  pride  of  his  oppressors. 
“Ay,  master,”  answered  O’Connor,  “ I was  but  shouting  to  drown  the  grief  I 
felt  in  landing  on  the  strange  and  inhospitable  shore  of  the  Sasanach.  Oh  ! 
Erin,  Erin,  one  leap  upon  thy  wild  hills  would  bring  more  courage  to  my 
heart  than  if  I were  master  of  ten  thousand  acres  in  this  strange  place!” 
Redmond’s  feelings  were  the  same,  yet  not  quite  so  disinterested  as  those  of  the 
old  man  ; for  he  thought  that,  let  Erin’s  hills  be  ever  so  bright,  and  her  fields 
ever  so  green,  they  would  be  as  barrenness  to  him,  unless  Eva  Fitzgerald  were 
present  to  give  the  last  bright -finishing  touch  to  the  picture. 

They  left  the  boat,  and  began  to  make  their  way  inland  towards  the  nearest 
town. 

In  one  of  the  highest  prison  cells  - in  the  Tower  of  London,  might,  one 
morning,  have  been  heard  the  wailing  tones  of  a harp,  as  they  accompanied  a 
full  manly  voice  in  a desponding  melancholy  song  ; — 

“ Oh  ! Erin,  thou  fair  one,  let  thy  hills  become  gray, 

Let  thy  brightness  be  darken’d  thy  verdure  decay  ; 

Let  the  sun  shine  no  more  o’er  the  rock  or  the  sand, 

For  De  Courcy  is  prisoner  in  the  Sas’nach’s  land ! 

Let  the  dark  flag  of  grief  be  unfurl’d  to  the  breeze, 

Let,  the  land  he  deserted,  and  wither’d  the  trees, 


Let  the  sons  of  the  Gael  weep  salt  bitter  tears 
For  De  Courcy  is  subject  to  the  Sas'nach’s  jeers. 

Let  the  laurel  trees  fade,  until  now  evergreen, 

Let  the  trefoil  shamrock  again  never  be  seen, 

Tho’  ’twas  bless’d  by  St.  Patrick,  what  avails  it  all 
If  De  Courcy  is  pris’ner  in  the  Sas’nach’s  hall  ? 

Oh  ! Irishmen,  weep,  and  mourn  for  him  as  lost, 

But  curse  deeply  the  slave  who  betray’d  him  as  host. 

Yet  may  the  day  soon  come,  though  Fate  seems  to  lower. 

When  De  Courcy  will  laugh  at  the  Sas’nach’s  power.” 

“By  the  black  wizard  of  despair,  thou  hast  hit  upon  a fair  song,  O’Con- 
nor, to  tempt  a man  to  shorten  his  existence  by  probing  his  heart  with  a few 
inches  of  his  dagger.  But  to  the  last,  two  lines  I say  a hearty  amen.  Yet 
courage,  man,  try  and  enliven  the  dull  time  we  have  to  spend  here,  by  carol  - 
ling  one  of  those  bacchanalian  songs  thou  dost  well  know  how  to  sing  with 
such  hearty  glee.” 

O’Connor  swept  the  strings  of  his  harp,  and  the  bright  change  that  came 
o’er  his  countenance  was  not  more  wonderful  than  the  gay  and  joyous  tones 
which  resounded  from  the  instrument  that  but  a few  moments  before  had,  by 
its  melancholy  wailings,  sent  sorrow  and  gloom  to  the  heart  of  De 
Courcy. 

THE  DE  COUUCY’s  HEALTH. 

“ Thebanquet  is  laid.  Each  noble  lord, 

Whose  squire  has  laid  his  shield  to  the  wall, 

Has  taken  his  place  close  by  the  board — 

De  Courcy  has  drunk  ‘Health  to  them  all.’ 

Chorus. 

Then  hey  for  De  Courcy,  the  Irish  chief ! 

Hey  for  the  noblest  Lord  of  Inisfail ! 

Hey  for  the  man  whose  deeds  pass  men’s  belief! 

Here’s  ‘The  health  of  De  Courcy,  Earl  of  Kinsale.’ 


Here’s  the  lord  of  the  gayest  heart 
That  ever  caused  a maiden  to  smile, 

And  to  him  that  ne’er  yet  play’d  foul  part 
By  wronging  a maid  of  our  green  isle. 

Then  hey,  &c. 

Here’s  to  the  earl  of  the  manly  form, 

The  noble  eye  and  generous  mind, 

And  here’s  to  him  who  in  calm  or  storm, 

In  battle  or  chase  leaves  all  behind. 

Then  hey,  &c. 

Let  each  gay  lord  fill  his  goblet  high, 

Squires  be  quick,  fill  them  up  to  the  brim, 

Here's  ‘Death  to  him’  who  gives  me  the  lie, 

When  I shout  ‘ There’s  none  nobler  than  him.’ 

Chorus. 

Then  hey  for  De  C.purcy,  the  Irish  chief! 

Hey,  for  the  noblest  lord  of  Inisfail ! 

Hey  for  the  man  whose  deeds  pass  men’s  belief! 

Here’s  ‘The  health  of  De  Couicy,  Earl  of  Kinsale.’  ’’ 

As  the  loud  brilliant  tones  which  came  from  the  harp  mingled  with  the 
pure  clear  voice  of  O’Connor,  which  rose  and  fell  as  his  mind  was  affected 
by  the  words  of  the  song,  De  Courcy  became  so  excited  as  to  start  from  his 
seat  and  stand  erect,  seemingly  with  the  intention  of  bidding  defiance  to  any 
who  anight  deny  the  good  qualities  of  his  father.  As  the  last  verse  was 
finished,  the  door  of  the  cell  opened,  and  the  governor  of  the  Tower  stood 
before  them. 

When  De  Courcy  and  his  companion  had  left  the  sea  shore,  they  travelled 
landward  for  three  or  four  days  without  interruption,  always  repaying  the 
landlord  at  whose  inn  they  slept  through  the  nights,  lay  singing  him  half  a 
dozen  verses  of  some  old  song-,  at  the  same  time  telling  laian  proudly  that 
he  was  handsomely  repaid,  since  he  had  heard  a chanson  breathed  from  the 
very  lips  of  the  head  minstrels  of  her  most  Gracious  Majesty  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. This  always  satisfied  “mine  host,’’  who  generally  was  thunderstruck 
at  the  announcement,  but  it  did  not  last  long ; they  were  finally  caught. 
One  evening  being-  overtaken  by  a thunderstorm,  they  sought  shelter  at  the 
only  house  near,  which  chanced  to  be  the  dwelling  place  of  a nobleman. 
The  owner,  being  made  aware  that  two  minstrels  had  arrived  at  his  house 
sent  them  word  that  “ if  they  were  not  in  haste  on  their  journey,  their  pre- 
sence would  give  him  pleasure,  and  they  could  rest  them  there  for  the 
night.”  They  accepted  the  offer,  and  entered  the  room  where  the  nobleman 
sat.  As  they  did  so,  he  sprang  from  his  seat,  and  seemingly  through  utter 
astonishiaaent,  but  regaiaaing  his  self-possession  instantly,  he  saluted  them 
foranally,  and  welcomed  them  to  his  dwelling.  Yet  he  was  the  man  who  be- 
trayed them.  He  had  once  before  seen  De  Courcy  in  the  Geraldine’s 
Castle  in  Kildare,  and  Redmond’s  couiatenaiace  was  not  one  soon  to  be  for- 
gotten. The  avaricious  wretch  knew  the  premium  offered  for  his  head,  as 
aaa  outlaw,  aiad  the  first  thought  that  struck  him  was  to  spring  arpon  De 
Courcy,  and  make  him  prisoner;  but  his  determination  changed  in  a 
second,  for,  though  a very  powerful  man,  a slight  glance  at  the  broad  mus- 
cular figure  of  De  Courcy  quieted  hiaia  instantly.  He  received  tlaean  with 
seeming  courtesy,  and  that  night,  when  nearly  overpowea-ed  by  deep  and  oft- 
repeated  potations  of  wine,  which  were  drugged  purposely  to  affect  their 
senses,  twelve  armed  aneti  rushed  in  and  intoxicated  as  the  two  Freshmen 
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were,  it  was  with  much  difficulty  they  made  them  prisoners.  DeCourcy,  in 
making  a mighty  blow  of  his  dagger  at  one  of  the  men  whom  he  missed, 
sent  the  weapon  to  the  hilt  through  the  oaken  hoard  on  which  stood  their 
drinking  goblets.  The  room  rang  again  with  the  blow,  and  the  owner  of 
the  house  thanked  his  stars  he  had  not  attempted  his  capture  by  himself, 
.when  in  his  sober  mood.  But  De  Conrcy  gave  not  up  the  fight  even  then; 
he  seized  a man  by  the  throat  with  such  a deadly  grip,  as  would  have  choked  | 
him,  had  he  not  reeled  and  fallen,  and  the  man  being  held  by  his  com- 
panions, De  Courcy  lost  his  grip  in  his  descent  to  the  ground.  The  next 
place  we  find  them  in  is  the  Tower  of  London,  prisoners  to  Queen  Elizabeth. 
“Treason!  By  my  royal  mistress’  eyebrow;  here  is  treason  in  her  very 
tower.”  cried  the  governor.  “ Nay,  look  not  so  surly,  but  I tell  thee  it  is  a 
bad  plan,  if  thou  dost  wish  to  have  thy  punishment  lessened,  to  sing  the 
praises  of  an  outlaw  chief  in  the  state  prison  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  But  I am 
not  here  as  a spy  upon  thy  actions;  my  purpose  is  friendly;  I would  serve 
a nobleman  of  thy  appearance  at  the  risk  of  my  life,  for  never  before  have  I 
seen  such  a brave  open  countenance.  Merely  mention  any  service  I can 
render  thee,  and,  if  possible,  it  shall  be  done.” 

“ Now  will  I shake  thee  by  the  hand,  as  a true  man,”  said  De  Courcy, 

“ for  thou  art  the  first  and  only  friend  we  have  found  since  our  arrival  in 
this  English  land ; but  the  service  I ask  of  thee  will  not  put  thy  life  in  the 
slightest  jeopardy.  Wilt  thou  go  to  Queen  Elizabeth  and  tell  her  that  Red- 
mond De  Courcy,  accompanied  by  his  friend,  O’Connor,  landed  not  in  this 
country  co  harm  either  herself  or  government,  but  that  he  came  to  do  battle 
with  the  proud,  boastful  Spaniard,  who  hath  sent  his  challenge  through  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  defying  all  noblemen  to  single  combat.  And  tell  her, 
moreover,  that  if  she  will  open  the  gates  of  her  prison,  and  let  him  forth  to 
fight  this  braggart,  as  soon  as  he  has  stopped  his  brawling,  he  will  back  to 
his  prison  again,  and  here  await  her  pleasure  ! Wilt  thou  do  this  ? ” 

“ Willingly  ; but  think  first,  for  Heaven’s  sake,  what  sort  of  a man  he  is 
that  thou  would’st  meet,  already  hath  he  slain  twelve  of  the  best  swordsmen 
in  England  ! ” 

“ Ah  ! thinkest  thou  to  frighten  me  from  meeting  any  man  upon  earth  ? 
Faith,  hadst  thou  not  but  now  proved  thyself  a friend,  I had  struck  thee  to 
the  ground  for  thy  advice.  But  thou  didst  promise  to  deliver  the  message 
to  Elizabeth.” 

“ Now  by  my  royal  mistress’ best  tooth,  thou  art  over  courteous  in  the  ex- 
treme, asking  a favour  of  me,  and  hinting  at  the  same  moment  that  thou 
wilt  knock  me  down,  ha,  ha,  ha!  But  I have  heard  before  now  of  what  odd 
contradictions  an  Irishman  is  built  of.  But  I go  and  leave  thee  in  God’s 
keeping  the  while,  and  when  I return,  I hope,  for  thy  sake,  to  have  permis- 
sion to  let  thee  loose  at  this  Spanish  tiger.” 

The  next  day  De  Courcy  was  travelling  south,  over  the  very  path  which 
he  had  traversed  but  a few  days  before,  to  meet  the  Spaniard,  who  preferred 
fighting  his  battle  near  the  sea  shore,  where  a vessel  waited  to  take  him 
down,  either  in  case  of  his  being  victorious,  or  of  wrong  or  foul  play  being 
offered  him.  For  his  tilting  ground  he  had  chosen  the  spot  we  de- 
scibed  as  being  so  curiously  surrounded  by  rocks,  through  which  the  only 
passages  were  three  caves.  On  the  morning  that  De  Courcy  and  the 
Spaniard  were  to  meet,  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  place  were  totally 
destroyed.  The  dead  silence  was  gone  ; the  owl  whooped  no  more  ; and  the 
loneliness  of  the  place  seemed  lost  for  ever.  People  came  crouching  by 
hundreds  and  thousands  to  witness  the  fight,  and  by  means  of  ladders  and 
ropes,  they  lined  the  inside  of  the  rocks  so  thickly,  that  their  grey,  rusty 
coats  could  scarcely  be  discerned.  When  every  hole  and  crevice  in  them 
were  filled,  and  the  people  made  somewhat  orderly,  in  rode  some  hundreds 
of  noblemen  and  ladies,  who  lined  the  green  spot  round  close  by  the  rocks 
and  there  awaited  the  coming  of  the  combatants,  Oh  ! but  it  was  a noble 
sight  to  behold.  The  stout  bold  yeomen  filling  the  rocks  in  all  directions, 
with  their  strong  quarter  staves  in  hand  ready  to  beat  a road  for  daylight  if 
not  for  better  manners,  into  the  head  of  any  inpudeut  fellow  who  might 
require  chastisement ; and  here  and  there  a farmer’s  wife,  dressed  in  curious, 
gaudy  habiliments,  who  had  courage  enough  to  climb  the  ladders  and  had 
been  handed  into  a seat  by  the  powerful  arms  of  her  “ goodde  mauue.” 
The  spectators  were  comparatively  quiet  until  the  sound  of  a bugle  an- 
nounced the  arrival  of  the  principal  personages  and  combatants. 

They  rode  in  at  different  entrances,  and  the  curvetting  and  prancing  of 
the  Andalusian  steed  which  the  Spaniard  managed  with  grace  and  ease  at- 
tracted their  notice  first  as  he  entered  the  arena.  A loud  cheer  showed  the 
Englishmen’s  admiration  of  a brave  and  noble  personage,  though  he  was  an 
enemy.  The  next  instant  De  Courcy  appeared,  and  the  welkin  rang  again 
with  the  vvild  shouts  of  approbation  as  his  horse  bounded  into  the  open 
space.  With  martial  grace  he  bowed  low  to  the  ladies  and  noblemen 
around.  Many  a soft  heart  beat  quick,  and  many  a cheek  changed  colour, 
as  the  spectators  beheld  his  noble  bearing  for  the  first  time,  and  remem- 
bered that  even  in  case  of  his  overcoming  the  Spaniard,  his  life  was  forfeited 
to  the  laws  ot  the  country.  Broadswords  were  the  weapons  decided  upon  to 
fight  with.  As  they  were  just  preparing  to  charge,  all  things  ready,  De 
Courcy  signed  a herald  to  approach  him.  He  received  his  message,  and 
directly  going  to  the  Spanish  noble,  signified  to  him  with  all  due  ceremony 
aiid  in  the  formal  language  required  by  etiquette,  that  the  noble  Redmond 
De  Courcy,  considering  that  this  battle  between  brave  men  must  be  “ war 
to  the  death,”  suggested  that,  before  they  fought,  they  should  dismount, 
and  perform  some  deed  ot  strength  or  “ bravourie,’’  which  might  be  the 
cause  ot  their  names  being  handed  down  to  posterity  as  something  worthy 
ot  lecord.  The  Spaniard  agreed  directly,  and  dismounting,  the  two  warriors 
approached  each  other.  When  close  together,  the  cheers  of  the  spectators 
were  tremendous.  Two  such  handsome  or  powerful  looking  meu  could 


i scarce  be  found  elsewhere.  The  Spaniard  was  a tall,  well  formed  man,  with 
a noble  head  placed  upon  two  broad  shoulders ; his  eyes  were  black  and 
glittering;  and  the  lower  part  of  his  face  ornamented  from  the  upper  lip  to 
the  throat,  with  a large,  black  mass  of  hair,  now  and  then  revealing  a 
mouth,  the  form  of  which  seemed  to  promise  firmness  and  determination  of 
mind  to  the  possessor.  De  Conroy’s  eyes,  at  present,  flashed  fire,  and  his 
whole  frame  seemed  to  swell  with  excitement.  There  was  one  great  ad- 
vantage that  he  had  over  the  Spaniard.  Since  he  was  a boy,  he  had  always 
been  accustomed  to  hardships,  and  as  it  is  to  he  supposed,  his. strength  grew 
amazingly  in  supporting  them.  The  Spaniard,  on  the  contrary,  had  lived  in 
a luxurious  court,  and  his  strength  remaining  unexercised,  diminished  in- 
stead of  increasing,  De  Courcy  approached  the  giant  oak  which  we  before 
mentioned  as  the  only  tree  growing  within  the  place,  and  with  a slight  leap, 
he  buried  his  sword  deep  in  the  tree.  The  astonishment  of  the  spectators 
was  great  at  the  wondrous  depth  he  had  sunk  the  weapon ; but  long  and  loud 
were  their  animated  cheers  as  the  Spaniard,  according  to  De  Courcy’s  wish 
attempted  in  vain  to  withdraw  the  sword.  He,  pulled  and  jerked  at  it  for 
a considerable  time,  but  finally,  with  a death  pale  cheek,  desisted,  as  beyond 
his  power  to  move  it.  De  Courcy  then,  with  another  short  leap  wrenched 
the  sword  from  the  tree,  and  directly  was  heard  swelling  high  above  the  roar- 
ing of  the  multitude,  the  wild  and  peculiar  cry  “De  Courcy  Abua,  the  pride 
of  Glengariff  for  ever!”  Until  that  moment,  De  Courcy  had  felt  alone 
amongst  the  crowd,  but  that  cry,  heard  plain  and  distinct  above  all  others 
went  to  his  very  soul,  and  told  him  the  companion  and  teacher  of  his  youth 
was  there,  watching  every  movement  he  made,  and  that  he  was  ready  to  die 
before  he  should  see  his  favourite  wronged.  He  directly  caugth  a view  of 
O’Connor,  who  held  two  thick  iron  helmets  in  his  arms,  which  he  threw 
to  De  Courcy,  who  handed  one  of  them  to  the  Spaniard,  and  bid  him  split 
it  with  his  sword.  He  took  it,  and  placing  it  upon  a projection  of  the  rock 
wtth  a blow  he  split  the  massive  helm  half  way  through.  It  was  thought 
impossible  to  beat  such  a tremendous  blow,  and  yet  De  Courcy  bavin"- 
placed  his  helm,  with  the  same  sort  of  half  leap  that  he  had  taken  before 
sent  half  the  helm  rolling  off  on  either  side;  it  was  split  through  and 
through.  The  Spaniard  seemed  horror-struck  and  changing  colour  from 
red  to  pale,  he  was  seen  to  tremble  as  if  the  spirit  of  fear  had  just  entered 
him  ; he  sprang  towards  his  horse,  with  one  bound  was  on  his  back,  and  off 
he  set  toward  his  ship  as  if  all  the  fiends  of  Pandemonium  were  after  him. 
All  men  were  astonished  at  his  proving  recreant,  hut  fear  enters  man’s 
breast  when  he  least  expects  it ; the  strong  man  trembled  at  the  feelino-  he 
had  never  known  before,  and  yet  he  was  not  strong  enough  to  overcome  it, 

Queen  Elizabeth  is  on  her  throne  ; she  his  surrounded  by  ministers  and 
courtiers.  Reader,  hadst  thou  been  so  republican  in  thy  notions  as  to  wish 
aristocracy  at  an  end  for  ever,  or  even  hadst  thou  had  a private  pique 
against  royalty  itself,  hadst  thou  beheld  those  meu  in  their  glory,  thou 
hadst  envied  their  seeming  prosperity. 

Noble  and  dazzling  was  their  appearance.  Young  men  stood  around 
covered  from  head  to  foot  with  silk  and  gold,  which  evidently  had  vexed 
the  minds  of  tailors  amazingly,  so  cunningly  did  they  fit  the  owner’s  per- 
sons. If  any  gallant  dared  to  enter  that  place  with  ruffled  clothes,  or 
dressed  in  any  mode  but  the  strict  fashion  of  the  court,  Elizabeth’s  quick 
stern  eye  would  alight  upon  the  offender.  Instantly  he  was  ordered  from 
the  presence  in  disgrace.  Seats  were  filled  around  also  by  but  passable 
looking  ladies,  who,  in  trying  to  imitate  the  outward  stiffness  and  formality 
of  their  royal  mistress,  went  ten  times  farther  than  she,  and  sat  stiff  and 
formal  enough  with  a vengeance.  We  said  they  were  but  passable  looking 
and  they  were  no  otherwise,  for  it  was  Elizabeth’s  policy  to  have  no  women 
admitted  to  her  court,  unless  those  that  the  lord  chamberlain  swore  were  as 
ugly  as  sin.  But  the  gorgeous  dresses  made  up  for  want  of  beauty.  It  was 
a gay  sight  to  behold,  yet  their  faces  seemed  not  half  demure  enough  for 
etiquette;  there  was  a mark  of  expectation  on  each  countenance,  as  if  they 
awaited  the  entrance  of  some  great  personage.  They  were  not  long  kept  in 
suspense;  in  a short  while  the  governor  of  the  castle  appeared,  followed  by 
two  personages,  who  looked  proud  enough,  in  all  conscience,  to  be  equals 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  instead  of  prisoners  as  they  were.  Again  our  hero  and 
O’Connor  appear  to  act  their  parts  upon  the  stage  of  life  where  many  men’s 
passions  are  at  strife.  De  Courcy,  at  present,  was  dressed  in  plain  clothes 
compared  to  those  by  which  lie  was  surrounded.  A dark  grey  silk  truisse 
or  nether  garment,  and  plain  black  velvet  doublet,  but  both  fitting  admirably 
well,  were  seemingly  not  much  calculated  to  attract  the  attention  of  Eliza- 
beth, and  her  first  exclamation  was  “By  God’s  death,  he  is  a well  formed 
youth,  and  fittingly  dressed,  too,  for  the  occasion,  humble  and  meek  as  he 
should  be,  before  us,  as  our  prisoner.”  She  either  did  not  see,  or  seeing, 
did  not  cave  to  notice  the  flash  of  De  Courcy’s  eye,,  and  a wild  one  it  was 
when  he  thought  of  Elizabeth,  his  father’s  e'nerny,  making  him  look  meek 
or  humble.  The  queen  addressed  him,  saying,  “ Sir  De  Courcy,  thou  hast 
brought  trouble  on  thyself  and  companion,  by  landing  in  this  country  with- 
out passport  or  aught  to  keep  thee  out  of  danger.  But  as  thou  art  held  in 
some  consideration  in  thine  own  country,  we,  in  our  royal  clemency  deter- 
mined to  hear  and  judge  thy  case,  arid  judge  thee  mildly  we  will,  for  thy 
brave  conduct  and  appearance  have  prepossessed  us  in  thy  favour.  As  for  trial 
we  give  thee  none ; sinking  thy  sword  into  that  giant  tree  so  that  the  Spaniard 
could  not  move  it,  which  was  a noble  feat  by  all  account,  would  cover  a 
hundred  sins  as  well  as  our  poor  brain  can  calculate,  and  splitting  the  iron 
helm  a thousand  more.  So  we  forgive'  thee  heartily  the  attempt  which 
likely  thou  hadst  determined  on  in  thy  brain,  namely  taking  our  good  citv 
of  London  with  the  help  of  thy  companion,  and  taking  and  keeping  ourselves 
prisoners',  to  be  subservient  to  thy  will  and  pleasure.  Now  to  prove  to  thee 
our  good  will,  \ye  grant  thee  a boon  which  we  should  be  vastly  afraid  to 
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°ffer  to  some  of  our  best  friends  around,  for  we  might  not  long  be  in 
possession  of  our  throne.  We  give  ye  both  your  liberty  ; and  to  thee  De 
Courey,  we  grant  permission  to  ask  any  boon  which  is  within  our  power  to 
graut,  and  thou  shalt  have  it.” 

De  Courey  had  till  this  moment,  imagined  her  speech  was  in  irony,  and 
that  finally  their  doom  would  be  death.  But  he  perceived  his  error  in  an 
instant,  forgot  all  her  cruelty  and  severity  to  his  countrymen,  thought  but 
of  her  mercy  just  extended  to  himself  and  O’Connor  (for  O’Connor’s  safety 
was  dearer  to  him  than  his  own),  and  springing  forward,  he  bent  one  knee 
before  her,  and  kissed  the  hand  presented  to  him  with  the  deepest  respect 
and  devotion,  O’Connor  bowed  low  ; it  was  all  the  return  he  copld  make, 
for  he  was  not  noble  born  enough  to  kiss  that  hand.  De  Courey  rose  at  the 
bidding  of  Elizabeth,  and  thanked  her  eloquently  for  her  clemency,  he 
requested  as  the  boon  offered  him,  “ That  he  and  his  heirs  for  ever  might 
have  the  honour  of  remaining  covered  in  the  presence  of  royalty,  that  there 
never  should  be  any  occasion  for  a De  Courey  to  doff  his  bonnet  in  saluting 
either  queen  or  king,”  and  he  continued,  seeing  Elizabeth’s  eye  flash  fire  — 

“ hundreds  of  years  hence,  when  a De  Courey  enters  the  presence  of  his 
sovereign,  and  people  ask  how  he  dares  to  remain  with  his  bonnet  on,  or 
who  granted  him  the  privilege,  the  answer  will  be  “ It  was  the  wisdom  j and 
clemency  of  Queen  Elizabeth.’  ’’  The  flattery  took ; letters  patent,  granting 
the  privilege,  were  written  out  and  signed,  and  De  Courey  was  at  liberty  to 
“hie  him  home.’’  Gen  le  reader,  from  that  day  to  this  the  Earls  of  Kinsale 
have  had  and  exercised  the  right  of  entering  their  sovereign’s  presence  on 
all  state  occasions,  without  uncovering  their  heads ; and  it  is  to  be  supposed 
that  the  present  earl  claimed  the  privilege  on  occasion  of  the  Queen’s  late 
coronation,  and  entered  the  presence  of  gentle  Victoria  I.,  without  its  ever 
entering  his  head  to  doff  his  bonnet. 

“ O’Connor,”  said  De  Courey,  as  they  left  the  precincts  of  the  palace,  “we 
shall  say  our  prayers  to-night  with  more  thankfulness  than  we  did  when 
shut  up  in  the  royal  Tower.  Oh ! flattery,  how  swiftly  thou  dost  enter  the 
inmost  core  o”  a woman’s  heart ! But  had  it  been  a man  sitting  on  that 
throne,  I would  have  defied  and  scorned  him  ere  I had  said  one  word  such  as 
I" found  no  scruple  in  saying  to  a woman. 

De  Courey  had  been  informed  in  a letter,  that  Eva  Fitzgerald  was  at  his 
father’s  castle  at  Kinsale,  and  Bristol  being  the  nearest  port  thereto,  thither- 
wards he  directed  his  way.  Arrived  at  the  castle,  he  rushed  across  the  draw- 
bridge, flew  up  the  narrow  steps  which  led  to  his  mother's  apartment,  and 
was  immediately  pressed  close  and  tight  to  her  fond  heart.  “Welcome 
welcome,  my  son,  thou  art  just  come  when  most  wanted!  ’’ 

“What!  is  Eva  in  danger — where  is  she — no  harm  surely  hath  befallen 
her?  Speak,  mother,  speak!  has  any  one  dared ” 

“ Hush  ! child,  listen.  Eva  Fitzgerald  was  here,  but  a report  arrived  that 
O’Neil  was  coming  down  from  the  north  to  attack  her  father’s  castle  of 
Kildare.  Immediately  thy  father  gathered  together  all  the  gillies  and 
vassals  he  could  at  short  notice,  and  was  preparing  to  depart  when  Eva 
Stated  her  determination  to  accompany  him  to  her  home.  As  her  father 
was  in  danger  she  would  share  it  with  him.  Thy  father  was  fortunate 
enough  to  throw  himself  and  retainers  into  the  castle  just  before  the 
arrival  of  O’Neil,  who  at  present  surrounds  the  place.  Now,  for  the 
reason  I welcomed  thee  as  just  in  time.  Thy  father  was  off  in  such 
haste,  the  men  from  the  west  had  not  time  to  arrive  ere  he  was  gone,  and 
here  they  have  been  staying  ever  since,  waiting  for  a leader  that  they  might 
follow  the  others.  Wilt  thou  go  to  the  war  at  the  head  of  these  wild  men  ? 
Ah  ! the  flash  of  that  eye  says  ‘ Yes  ; ’ ” and  again  the  son  was  embraced 
in  the  mother  s arms.  He  descended  immediately  to  review  the  men  he  was 
to  lead  to  battle,  and  a wilder  looking  set  nobody  ever  since  beheld.  Not 
one  of  them  had  ever  touched  his  face  with  a razor,  some  of  them  wore 
breeches  cut  off  some  way  above  the  knee ; below  they  had  leggings  of  wolf 
skin,  which  did  not  come  high  up,  thus  leaving  long  spaces  between,  which 
were  painted  in  the  most  fantastic  colours.  Their  upper  personage  was 
covered  with  the  skin  of  the  red  deer,  or  else  coarse  homespun  cloth.  In 
fact,  they  were  emphatically  called  the  “Wild  Irish,’’  as  untamed  and 
savage  a set  as  ever  breathed.  These,  it  must  he  known,  were  not  the 
vassals  oi  De  Courey  ; they  came  there  through  the  zeal  and  planning  of  his 
mother,  who,  immediately  the  report  of  war  arrived,  sent  men  into  the 
western  country  to  stir  up  the  different  clans,  and  try  and  coax  them  to  come  i 
and  fight  for  the  De  Courey.  They  were  armed  injurious  fashions,  hut  the  I 
pike  seemed  the  favourite  weapon. 

Next  day  Redmond  started  at  the  head  of  the  clans,  his  mother  blessing 
him  and  praying  that  he  might  achieve  wonders  in  the  battle.  When 
arrived  within  seven  miles  of  Kildare  castle,  he  halted,  not  wishing  O’.Neil 
to  know  that  there  was  an  enemy  so  close  to  him,  or  succour  to  the  castle. 
It  grew  dark  and  when  all  was  still,  Redmond  called  O’Connor  to  him,  who 
still, accompanied  him,  and  giving  him  instructions  and  several  letters,  he 
was  about  to  depart,  when  Redmond  seemed  struck  with  second  thoughts,  and 
he  called  to  O’Connor; — “ Give  me  hack  the  letters,  for  if  caught  with  them, 
it  will  be  hanging  work  with  thee ; but  if  overtaken  without,  thou  canst 
counterfeit  all  trades  from  a Solomon  to  a fool.  1 know  thy  tricks  of  old. 
Here,  hand  me  the  letters.” 

“ Never  ! ’ replied  O’Connor,  as  he  left  the  tent.  In  about  an  hour  after- 
wards, close  to  the  outskirts  of  O’Neil’s  army,  O’Connor  was  creeping 
stealthily  through  the  long  grass  up  to  a sentinel  who  was  parading  near: 
every  time  he  turned  hs  back,  O’Connor  advanced;  but  he  lay  low  as  lie  ' 
returned,  finally  he  got  close  enough  to  spring  up  as  the  soldier  turned,  , 
and  with  one  arm  seized  his  musket,  and  with  the  other  his  throat,  so  that  | 
utter  a word  he  could  not.  O’Connor  hurled  the  musket  far  behind  him,  | 
and  then  went  to  work  coolly  to  gag  the  soldier.  Leaving  him  he  crept  I 


forward  among  the  tents,  in  as  straight  a line  as  he  could  towards  the  draw- 
bridge of  the  castle.  Arrived  at  the  wide  and  deep  ditch,  he  stood  still,  as 
if  the  appearance  of  it  had  made  him  lose  all  hope;  but  suddenly  bis  eye 
[ flashed  tire ; he  bethought  himself  ot  a mode  of  passing  over  which  would 
never  have  entered  the  head  of  another  man.  On  each  side  of  the  dtaw- 
bridge  were  built  long  horizontal  projections,  ior  what  purpose,  was  not 
I known — likely  it  was  only  a whim  of  the  architect.  One  was  on  a level 
with  the  drawbridge,  but  only  two  feet  deep;  another  was  about  seven  feet 
above.  The  thought  that  struck  O’Connor  was  to  leap  that  broad  ditch, 
having  no  place  to  land  on  but  that  miserable  projection  ot  two  feet.  Ilis 
heart  was  bold,  and  his  eve  was  sure,  and  presently,  with  a run  and  a hound, 
he  was  clinging  to  the  wall  on  the  other  side.ot  tire  moat.  He  lost  no  time, 
but  directly  began  to  demand  entrance  of  the  sentinel  within,  who,  hearing 
him  opened  a sort  of  port-hole  in  the  bridge,  and  allowed  his  .entrance. 
O’Connor  made  known  his  wish  to  see  either  the  Earl  of  Kinsale  or  Ivildure 
without  a moment's  tarry — “Life  and  death  depend  on  the  spe.ed  made! 
he  roared  aloud.  Instantly  he  was  led  through  a long  narrow  hall,  the  end 
of  which  opened  into  a small  square  room,  in  which  were,  seated  the  two 
earls.  The  door  being  opened,  there  was  no  occasion  for  any  , ceremony. 
O’Connor  advanced  to  the  table  in  silence,  and  throwing  a packet  of  letters 
on  it,  he  threw  himself  into  a seat  in  a corner,  and  was  soon  fast  asleep. 
The  letters  gave  them  the  glorious  news  of  the  succour  that  was-  arriving, 
and  great  joy  it  gave  them,  for  at  the  time  they  were  in  a sad  strait.  O Neil 
had  beaten  a breach  with  his  cannon  in  part  of  the  fortification^,  and  it  was 
expected  he  would  attempt  to  enter  it  on  the  morrow  with  his  troops.  The 
two  earls  knew  they  had  not  men  enough  to  resist  them,  and  at  the  moment 
O’Connor  entered  the  room,  they  were  consulting  how  they  could  best  place 
the  few  they  had,  so  as  to  do  much  mischief  to  the  enemy,  with  as  little 
damage  to  themselves  as  possible. 

When  they  had  read  the  letters,  and  settled  what  to  do,  De  Courey  drew 
paper  towards  him  and  writing  an  answer  to  his  son,  he  awoke  O Connoi, 
and,  giving  him  great  praise  for  the  danger  he  had  so  willingly  biaved,  he 
handed  him  the  answer,  and  bade  him  God  speed.  O Connoi  departed,  and 
a plank  being  run  across  the  moat  from  the  port-hole  in  the  uridge,  lie  found 
his  exit  from  the  castle  much  more  comfortable  than  his  entrance..  Again 
had  he  the  risk  of  all  the  sentinels  to  run.  He  steered  liis  course  the  same 
way  he  had  come,  but  he  ..did  nof  fall  in  with  the  man  lie  had  gagged. 
When  he  had  passed  the  place,  however,  he  threw  himself  upright,  and 
sprang  forward  in  that  untiring  trot  which  is  peculiar  to  the  southern  Irish. 
He  soon  reached  his  own  encampment,  and  made  for  the  tent  ot  De  Couicy, 
who  almost  snatched  the  letter  from  him,  lie  was  so  eager  to  read  its  contents. 
It  told  him  of  their  melancholy  situation,  and  advised  him  to  bung  on 
his  men  next  day,  as  it  was  likely  O’Neil  would  storm  the  breach,  and 
his  attacking  him  in  the  rear  might  he  much  to  his  discomfort.  O Neil  was 
I determined  to  he  earl)'  enough  in  the  attack,  for  O’Connor  had  scarcely 
reached  the  outer  bounds  of  the  encampment,  when  the  soldiers  began  in 
silence  to  prepare  for  the  fight.  They  brought  huge  beams  of  timber,  which 
throwing  across  the  moat,  the  soldiers  began  to  mount  the  breach,  I hey 
found  little  resistance  at  first.  The  two  earls,  though  they  knew  that 
O’Neil  was  advancing,  could  not  settle  upon  a plan  to  place  the,  men  to 
defend  the  breach.  But  when  they  heard  he.  had  entered  the  breach,  they 
let  their  men  run  to  the  defence  any  way  they  could.  They  fought  despe- 
rately hard,  and  slaughtered  hundreds,  but  it  was  ot  no  use,  they  had  to 
give  way.  O’Neil’s  men  were  too  strong  ior  them.  The  men  on  the  battle- 
ments did  what  they  could  to  prevent  them  entering  the  breach,  by  throwing 
I down  immense  rock  and  missiles  of  every  description  on  their  hejqls.  But 
the  enemy  soon  stopped  entering  by  the  breach,  for  their  friends  within  had 
got  possession  of  one  of  the  gates,  and  they  all  rushed  to  gain  entrance  by 
a way  they  found  much  easier.  O’Neil  s men  had  seemingly  won  possession 
of  the  castle,  when  a most  infernal  bellowing  and  roaring  was  heard  ap- 
proaching in  the  rear ; the  sounds  came  closer  each  second,  until  finally  the 
“wild  Irishmen,”  as  they  are  always  called,  rushed  over  the  bridge  and 
through  the  gate  to  the  horror  and  dismay  of  O Neil’s  Northerners,  who 
had  never  seen  such  wild  looking  beings,  still  yelling  De  Courey  s name, 
with  voices  which  can  be  likened  to  nothing  hut  the  roar  ot  the  bull  when 
in  the  agony  of  being  baited.  The  panic  into  which  this  unexpected  attack 
threw  O’Neil’s  men  was  sudden  and  desperate.  Ignorant  ot  the  numbei  ol 
De  Courcy’s  followers,  their  frightened  imaginations  considerably  magnified 

them.  In  vain  O’Neil  tried  to  rally  his  discomfited  troops.  Nothing  eou.d 

restore  their  scattered  senses,  and  rushing  in  headlong  contusion,  some 
onward,  some  back,  between  two  foes,  they  met  with  certain  destine tion. 
The  conflict  was  now  speedily  terminated.  Many  that  were  ab}e,  took 
flight  and  escaped,  among  whom  wais  O’Neil,  who  reluctantly  abandoned,  the 
castle,  leaving  De  Courey  and  his  followers  in  possession.  Now  again  was 
the  air  rent  with  that  loud  wild  cry,  as  De  Courey  s green  flag  waved  upon 
the  battlements,  together  with  the  standard  of  Lord  Kildare.  As  the  shout 
of  victory  resounded  through  the  many  turrets  oi  the  castle,  it  thrilled 
upon  the  heart  of  one,  who,  between  the  agony  of  hope  and  fear,  had  till 
now  remained  by  the  side  of  her  venerable  parent.  “Father!  she  exclaimed, 
“ didst  thou  hear  that  cry  ? We  are  free,  we  are  free ! ” And  then,  iallmg  on 
her  knees  in  an  attitude  of  prayer,  her  senses  left  her,:  and  she  lainted 
away.  Whose  arm  now  opportunely  arrived  to  support  her  drooping  iomi ! 
That  one  dearer  to  her  than  all  the  world  beside.  De  Courcy’s  voice,  now 
murmuring  low  and  gentle  tones  of  love,  again  brought  colour  to  that  cheek, 
and  life  to  the  languid  eye,  and  Eva  was  soon  conscious  ot  being  enciiclcd 
in  llie  embrace  of  her  lover.  A sweet  blush  now  mantled  oil  that  innocent 
face,  while  she  smiled  her  thanks  for  his  timely  rescue.  I he  old  lom,  with 

tears  in  his  eyes,  joined  their  hands  saying,  “ My  son,  I owe  thee  indeed 
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much,  but  thus  do  I repay  thy  benefits.  Eva,  my  loved  child,  the  greatest 
treasure  I possess,  is  now  thine.”  Sweet  were  the  moments  that  followed; 
and  not  until  the  impatient  cries  of  the  multitude  which  called  forth  the  old 
lord  and  his  beautiful  daughter,  was  a termination  put  to  that  scene  which 
repaid  De  Courcy  a thousandfold  for  all  the  hardships  he  had  undergone. 

The  castle,  which  had  till  now  been  the  seat  of  war  and  strife,  was  quickly 
changed  into  one  of  feasting  and  merriment.  De  Courcy’ s mother  soon 
joined  the  party  now  assembled,  and  immediately  after  her  arrival  were 
celebrated  the  nuptials  of  the  happy  pair.  The  morning  rose  in  bright  sun- 
shine. Not  a cloud  shadowed  the  sky  as  De  Courcy  led  his  bride  to  the 
carriage  which  was  to  convey  them  to  his  castle  at  Ivinsale.  The  hardy 
peasantry  would  not  allow  horses  to  be  attached  to  it,  but  insisted  on  being 
themselves  allowed  to  convey  them  to  their  home.  Long  ropes  were  substi- 
tuted, and  thus  did  De  Courcy  and  the  beautiful  Eva  make  their  entrance 
into  their  own  country,  followed  by  thousands  who  joined  the  cavalcade. 
For  many  a long  year  did  the  recollection  of  that  day  dwell  in  the  minds  of 
those  that  witnessed  the  scene ; and  even  to  this  time  does  many  a heart  glow 
with  enthusiastic  rapture  while  recounting  the  deeds  of  the  brave  De  Courcy, 
the  champion  of  his  country. 


THE  TANK  OF  CALCUTTA. 

■'  It  is  not  an  unusual  practice  in  Bengal  to  bring  up  the  children  of 
your  servants  under  your  own  roof,  and  training  them  to  servitude 
from  their  earliest  age,  make  them,  as  soon  as  they  are  old  enough, 
parts  of  your  establishment.  Natives  thus  brought  up  are  not  only 
found  to  be  in  general  the  best  servants,  but  also  the  most  attached. 
The  wife  of  Tom  Saunders,  a good-hearted  fellow,  who  lived  in 
Writers’ Buildings,  had  reared  from  extreme  childhood  the  daughter 
of  an  old  ayah  (a  nurse),  who  had  died  in  her  service.  The  girl  thus 
brought  up  was  about  fourteen  years  of  age  when  I first  visited  the 
family : and  certainly,  if  ever  I saw  a beautiful  native,  she  was  the 
person  I should  have  pointed  out  as  that  being.  Her  manner  was 
mild  and  modest,  her  form  was  perfect.  Her  love  for  her  mistress  was 
a something  bordering  on  adoration.  No  wonder,  then,  that  Mrs. 
Saunders  prized  her  almost  as  her  own  child. 

Some  of  my  readers  may  not  he  aware  that  the  Writers’  Buildings 
of  Calcutta  stand  in  a part  of  the  town  called  Tank  Square,  from  the 
cirumstance  of  the  centre  being  occupied,  like  St.  James’s  Square,  in 
London,  by  a noble  reservoir.  As  we  have  no  pumps  in  the  metropolis 
of  Bengal,  and  few  wells,  the  water  used  formerly  to  be  taken  from 
the  river,  and  carried  in  goat-skins  by  the  beestees  (water  bearers)  to 
the  different  houses  of  their  masters.  When,  however,  Calcutta  began 
to  increase  in  size,  this  was  found  a terrible  inconvenience,  some  parts 
of  the  city  being  nearly  a mile  from  the  stream ; so,  in  course  of  time, 
they  formed  the  present  tank,  about  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the  river, 
which  supplies  more  than  half  the  town  with  water. 

One  day,  when  I called  on  Saunders,  I was  rather  astonished  to 
hear  that  many  natives,  some  few  animals,  together  with  several 
inanimate  objects,  had  lately  and  unaccountably  disappeared  from  the 
neighbourhood,  and  that  on  the  preceding  day  the  body  of  a black 
man  had  been  discovered  in  the  Square  dreadfully  mangled,  evidently 
destroyed  by  some  ferocious  beast  of  prey.  The  marks  of  the  wound 
did  not  correspond  with  those  which  could  have  been  inflicted  by  a 
jackal’s  tooth ; nor  was  it  possible,  even  in  its  most  dreadful  state  of 
starvation,  that  such  an  animal  would  dare  to  attack  a human  being. 
A tiger  coidd  scarcely  be  in  the  city  unknown.  What  animal,  then, 
could  thus  have  fallen  upon  and  destroyed  the  unfortunate  man  ! It 
was  a question  which  every  one  asked,  but  no  one  could  solve.  Con- 
siderably mystified,  1 left  the  house,  promising  to  call  on  the  following 
morning. 

In  compliance  with  my  pledge,  my  palanquin  jolted  up  to  Writers’ 
Buildings  the  next  day.  The  family  were  in  a state  of  agony  and 
terror  beyond  my  power  to  describe.  Jumma  (the  girl  of  whom  1 have 
already  spoken)  had  disappeared.  She  had  left  the  house  at  five  in 
the  morning  to  draw  some  water  for  her  mistress  ; since  that  hour  (it 
was  now  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon)  she  had  not  been  seen  or  heard 
of.  To  suppose  she  had  wilfully  deserted  from  the  service  of  her  she 
loved  so  well,  to  fancy  she  had  been  persuaded  to  elope,  was  beyond 
belief.  Her  fate  was  wrapped  in  mystery.  Like  a true  Englishman 
I instantly  suggested  that  she  might  have  committed  suicide;  not  that 
she  had  any  cause  to  urge  her  to  such  an  act ; but  as  this  dreadful 
crime  more  often  arises  from  sudden  madness  than  any  premeditated 
scheme,  I could  not  help  thinking  that  the  poor  girl  might  have  des- 
troyed herself  during  an  attack  of  temporary  insanity. 

Saunders  instantly  sent  punes  (messengers)  off  in  all  directions  ; but 
each  returned,  after  a short  search,  without  hearing  of  the  unfortunate 
Jumma.  As  a last  resource,  by  my  advice,  it  was  settled  that  on  the 
following  evening  the  tank,  in  the  square,  should  be  dragged. 

At  least  a hundred  men  were  in  attendance  with  drag-nets,  not  of 
small  meshes  like  ours,  hut  strong  and  large  ones,  made  of  very  thick 
cord.  The  signal  was  given,  and  the  sweeping  commenced.  For  a 
time  nothing  opposed  their  exertions.  At  length  a jerk,  a sudden 
plunge,  almost  tore  the  nets  from  their  hands.  The  natives  stood  aghast, 
as  they  were  fully  aware  that  there  could  be  no  large  fish  in  the  reser- 
voir ; but  by  dint  of  scolding,  and  the  offer  of  an  extra  sum,  I per- 
suaded them  to  drop  in  still  stronger  tackle,  and  continue  to  drag  the 


pond.  It  was  soon  evident  that  they  had  something  extraordinary  in 
their  power,  which  if  allowed  to  remain  longer  in  its  proper  element, 
might  manage  to  get  away.  I therefore  desired  them  instantly  to  haul 
the  captive  they  had  made  on  shore.  This  they  did  alter  some  diffi- 
culty. No  words  can  describe  the  alarm  of  the  poor  Indians,  or  my 
astonishment,  on  finding  that  they  had  entangled  within  their  nets  an 
alligator  some  fourteen  feet  long. 

H ow  this  animal  could  have  got  into  the  tank  was,  indeed,  a puzzle 
to  every  one.  That  it  should  have  generated  in  this  pond  was  highly 
improbable;  that  it  should  have  existed  for  so  long  a time  (it  was  at 
at  least  six  or  seven  years  old)  undiscovered,  it  was  impossible.  Yet 
the  only  other  position  was  equally  astounding,  namely,  that  it  had 
crawled  through  half  the  town,  and  travelled  unseen  from  the  river  to 
the  reservoir.  On  these  heads  there  was  a general  difference  of 
opinion ; which  party  was  right,  Heaven  alone  can  tell.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  the  monster  was  soon  despatched,  and  taken  out  of  the  nets. 
He  was  cut  up  before  us  all.  With  sickening  horror  I looked  on  ; but 
when  I saw  a human  arm  dragged  from  its  inside,  when  I beheld,  and 
actually  recognised,  the  bangles  of  poor  Jumma  still  encircling  it,  I 
could  bear  no  more.  I had  not  even  courage  to  communicate  the  fact 
to  Saunders.  1 jumped  into  my  palanquin,  and  darted  off  to  the  fort, 
sick,  and  disgusted  in  body  and  mind. 


COOL  CUSTOMERS. 

As  we  sat  chatting  together  last  night,  the  danger  of  a fire  at  sea 
was  talked  of.  The  loss  of  the  Kent  Indiaman,  and  the  remarkable 
coolness  of  Col.  M’Grigor  on  that  occasion,  were  discussed,  and 
various  anecdotes  related  of  calmness,  presence  of  mind,  and  coolness, 
under  every  possible  form  of  peril.  “ There  is  a good  deal  of  embellish- 
ment in  all  these  stories,”  said  Mr.  Slick.  “There  is  always  a fact  to 
build  a story  on,  or  a peg  to  hang  it  on,  and  this  makes  it  probable  ; 
so  that  the  story  and  its  fictions  get  so  mixed  up  you  can’t  tell  at  last 
what  is  truth  and  what  is  fancy.  A good  story  is  never  spiled  in  the 
tellin’,  except  by  a crittur  that  don’t  know  how  to  tell  it.  Battles,  ship- 
wrecks, high w a y-ro b be r i e s , blowed  up  steamers,  vessels  a fire,  and  so 
on,  lay  a foundation  as  facts.  Some  people  are  saved — that’s  another 
fact  to  build  on  ; — some  captain  or  passenger,  or  woman  haint  fainted, 
that’s  enough  to  make  a grand  affair  of  it.  You  can’t  hardly  believe 
none  of  them,  that’s  the  truth. 

“ Now  I’ll  tell  you  a story  that  happened  in  a farmhouse  near  to 
father’s,  at' Slick ville;  jist  a common  scene  of  common  life,  and  no 
romancejabout  it ; that  does  jist  go  for  to  show  what  I call  coolness.  Our 
nearest  neighbor  was  Squire  Peleg  Sandford.  Well,  the  old  squire 
and  all  his  family  was  all  of  them  the  most  awful  passionate  folk's 
that  ever  lived,  when  they  chose,  and  then  they  could  keep  in  their 
temper,  and  could  he  as  cool  at  other  times  as  cucumbers.  One  night 
old  Uncle  Peleg,  as  he  was  called,  told  his  son  Gucom,  a hoy  of  four- 
teen years  old,  to  go  and  bring  in  a backlog  for  the  fire.  A backlog, 
you  know,  squire,  in  a wood  fire,  is  always  the  biggest  stick  that  one 
can  find  or  carry.  It  takes  a stout  junk  of  a boy  to  lift  one. 
Well,  as  soon  as  Gucom  goes  to  fetch  the  log,  the  old  squire  drags 
forward  the  coals,  and  fixes  the  fire  so  as  to  leave  a bed  for  it,  and 
stands  by  ready  to  fit  it  into  its  place.  Presently  in  comes  Gucom  with 
a little  cat  stick,  no  bigger  than  his  leg,  and  throws  it  on.  Uncle  Peleg 
got  so  mad,  he  never  said  a word,  but  jist  seized  his  ridin’  whip  and 
gave  him  a’most  an  awful  wliippin’.  He  tanned  his  hide  properly  for 
him  you  may  depend.  ‘ Now,’  says  he,  ‘go  sir,  and  bring  in  a proper 
backlog.’ 

“ Gucom  was  clear  grit  as  well  as  the  old  man,  for  he  was  a chip  of 
the  old  block,  and  no  mistake.  So  out  he  goes,  without  so  much  as 
sayin’  a word;  hut  instead  of  going  to  the  wood  pile  he  walks  off 
altogether,  and  staid  away  eight  years,  till  he  was  one-and-twenty, 
and  his  own  master.  Well,  as  soon  as  he  was  a man  grown,  and 
lawfully  on  his  own  hook,  he  took  it  into  his  head  one  day  he’d  go  to 
home  and  see  his  old  father  and  mother  again,  and  show  them  he 
was  alive  and  kicking:  for  they  didn’t  know  whether  he  was  dead 
or  not,  never  having  heard  of  him  one  blessed  word  all  that  time. 

“ When  he  arrived  to  the  old  house,  daylight  was  down,  and  lights 
lit,  and  as  he  passed  the  keepin’  room  winder,  he  looked  in,  and  there 
was  old  squire  sittin’  in  the  same  chair  he  was  eight  years  afore,  when 
he  ordered  in  the  backlog,  and  gave  him  such  an  unmarciful  wliippin’. 
So  what  does  Gucom  do,  but  stops  at  the  wood-pile,  and  picks  up  a 
most  hugaceous  log  (for  he  had  glowed  to  be  a most  thunderin’  big 
feller  then)  ; and  openin’  the  door  he  marches  in  and  laj^s  it  down  on 
the  hearth,  and  lookin’  up,  sais  he,  ‘Father,  I’ve  brought  you  in  the 
backlog.’ 

“ Uncle  Peleg  was  struck  up.  all  of  a heap  : he  couldn’t  believe  his 
eyes,  that  that  great  six-footer  was  the  boy  he  had  cowhided,  and  he 
couldn’t  believe  his  ears  when  he  heard  him  call  him  father;  a man 
from,  the  grave  wouldn’t  have  surprised  him  more— -he  was  quite  onfa- 
kilized  and  bedummed  for  a minute.  But  he  came  too  right  off,  and 
was  iced  down  to  freezing  point  in  no  time.  ‘ What  did  you  say  ! ’ 
says  he.  ‘ That  I have  brought  you  in  the  backlog,,  sir,  you  sent  me 
out  for.’  ‘ Well,  then,  )rou’ve  been  a d- — d long  time  a fetchin’  it,’ 
says  he,  ‘that’s  all  I can  say.  Draw  the  coals  forrard,  put  it  on,  and 
then  go  to  bed.’  Now  that’s  a fact,  squire;  I knowed  the  parties 
myself— and  that’s  what  I do  call  coolness , and  no  mistake.’’ — Sam  Slick. 
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FAMILY  HERALD— USEFUL  INFORMATION 


BENEVOLENCE. 


Giving  with  discretion  is  a great  virtue  ; it  is  twice  blest ; and  the  extent 
of  its  benefits  can  never  be  foreseen  by  either  party.  Illustrative  of  this  is 
the  following  narrative  ; the  first  part  of  which  is  true  to  the  letter  : — 

A FEW  SHILLINGS  WELL  LAID  OUT. 

As  the  burly  coachman  of  one  of  the  northern  stages  was  remounting  his 
box,  one  bleak  November  night,  at  the  door  of  a little  inn  noted  for  spiced 
ale — 

“ How  much  will  you  take  me  to  London  for  ?”  said  a thinly-clad  boy  of 
about  14,  in  a soft  doubting  tone.  The  coachman  turned  round,  and,  with 
a look  of  contempt  slightly  qualified  by  pity,  growled  out — 

“ Can’t  take  you  for  less  than  half  a crown  .” 

“ I have  only  one  shilling  left,”  said  the  boy. 

“ Why  didn’t  you  say  so  at  first  ?”  said  the  coachman,  replacing  his  foot 
on  the  nave  of  the  wheel.  The  boy  retreated  a step  into  the  shade. 

“ Come,  jump  up,  my  lad,”  cried  a gentleman  on  the  coach,  “ I will  find 
the  eighteen  pence.” 

“Are  not  you  very  cold?”  said  the  gentleman,  after  a short  interval. 

“Not  very,”  replied  the  boy,  rubbing  his  hands  cheerily  up  and  down 
in  the  pockets  of  his  cotton  trowsers.  “Not  very;  I was  thinking  of 
London.” 

“ And  what  are  you  going  to  do  there?”  said  the  gentleman.  The  boy 
replied  that  he  was  going  to  be  bound  apprentice  to  his  uncle,  w’ho  kept  a 
cook’s  shop  in  the  Borough.  Then  he  told  his  own  little  history,  and  how 
he  had  travelled  up  150  miles  with  the  few  shillings  his  widowed  mother 
had  been  able  to  muster  for  him  ; and  he  concluded  with  a very  intelligent 
account  of  his  native  place,  and  a no  less  amusing  one  of  the  principal  people 
in  its  neighbourhood. 

“ And  what  do  you  intend  to  do  to-night?”  said  the  gentleman. 

“ I shall  go  to  my  uncle’s,”  replied  the  boy. 

“ But  how  will  you  find  him  out?  We  shall  not  arrive  before  midnight; 
besides,  your  uncle  will  be  gone  to  bed.  Come,  1 will  give  you  five  shillings, 
and  you  can  stay  comfortably  at  the  inn  till  morning.” 

At  the  first  appearance  of  lamps,  the  boy  began  to  count  them,  and  had 
just  given  up  with  the  exclamation,  “ Well ! if  there  are  not  more  lamps  in  this 
•one  street  than  in  all  our  town — ” when  the  coachman  called  out  to  him- — ■ 

“ I say,  young  one,  where  are  you  going  to  put  yourself  to-night?” 

“ I shall  stop  where  you  stop,”  said  the  boy. 

“ But  you’ve  no  money,  you  know.” 

“Ay,”  said  the  boy  triumphantly,  “but  this  gentleman  will  give  me 
some.” 

“ So  much  the  better  for  you,”  said  the  coachman.  At  the  inn,  the  gentle- 
man took  the  boy  apart,  and,  putting  five  shillings  into  his  hand,  told  him 
to  get  a comfortable  supper  and  a good  night’s  rest,  and  not  to  let  any  one 
know  how  much  money  he  had.  “ In  the  morning,”  continued  he,  “ make 
yourself  as  decent  as  you  can,  and  go  to  your  uncle’s  with  a shilling  or  two 
in  your  pocket.  And  now,  my  lad,  I hope  you  will  be  steady  and  do  well 
in  the  world ; and,  above  all,  I recommend  you  never  to  forget  your  poor 
mother.”  The  boy  was  less  profuse  in  his  thanks  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. 


“ What  is  your  business  with  me,  young  man  ?”  said  Mr.  B.,  as  a decently- 
dressed,  smart,  youth,  of  about  17,  was  shown  into  his  library. 

“ I am  the  boy,  sir,  you  gave  five  shillings  to  on  the  coach,  three  years 
since,  last  November.” 

“ What  do  you  say  ?”  said  Mr.  B.  “ Oh  ! now  I recollect  the  circum- 
stance, though  I do  not  recollect  you  ; but  what  is  your  will  with  me,  and 
how  did  you  contrive  to  find  me  out  ?” 

The  youth  told  his  story,  interrupted  by  occasional  questions  from  Mr.  B., 
in  nearly  the  following  words  : — - 

“ When  you  gave  me  the  money,  sir,  I felt  more  than  I said.  Your  name 
I saw  on  your  portmanteau,  and  I happened  to  hear  your  servant  tell  the 
hackney  coachman  where  to  drive ; so  it  came  into  my  mind  that  I would 
never  rest  till  I had  shown  you  that  I was  not  ungrateful.  In  a few  days  I 
came  to  look  at  your  house.  I owe  you  more  than  you  think,  sir.  When 
I found  my  uncle,  I will  say  he  received  me  kindly  enough  ; but  he  seemed 
■to  look  upon  me  much  more  as  soon  as  he  heard  how  a gentleman  like  you 
had  been  pleased  to  stand  my  friend;  and  I do  not  think  but  I should  have 
been  a very  different  character  to  what  I am,  if  I had  not  bad  the  good  for- 
tune to  see  you.  I should  have  come  long  ago,  but  I hope  you  will  excuse 
me  for  saying  I did  not  forget  your  advice  not  to  neglect  my  mother.  Now, 
however,  she  is  so  comfortably  off,  that  she  has  sent  me  word  I need  trouble 
myselt  no  further  on  her  account.  I hope,  sir,  you  will  not  take  it  amiss 
(here  he  paused  and  blushed) ; but  why  I have  taken  the  liberty  to  come  to- 
day is,  my  uncle  at  this  time  of  the  year  makes  a kind  of  large,  seasoned,  pie, 
which  is  much  thought  of  by  the  better  sort  of  people  in  our  neighbourhood. 
It  will  be  nothing  to  a gentleman  like  you,  I know;  but  if  you  will  only 
allow  me  to  bring  you  one — ” said  the  youth,  in  a supplicatory  tone. 

“ Well,”  said  Mr.  B.  with  a smile,  “ as  I clearly  perceive  it  is  a free  offer- 
ing on  your  part,  I will  accept  it  willingly.  Your  gratitude  does  you  credit. 
Bring  your  pie  as  soon  as  you  please,  and  let  me  see  you  again  this  day  week, 
that  I may  tell  you  how  I like  it.” 

A day  or  two  alter,  Mr.  B.  had  a dinner  party,  at  which  something  occur- 
red to  induce  him  shortly  to  relate  the  boy’s  story.  It  drew  forth  various  ; 
commendatory  remarks,  which  were  put  an  end  to  by  a fashionable  witling  I 
of  the  day,  expressing  an  affected  curiosity  just  see  what  it  was  “ the  better  | 


sort  of  people”  in  the  Borough  liked.  He  said  he  had  rather  a turn  for  that 
kind  of  thing,  and  had  lately  been  reading  some  account  of  the  manner  of 
living  in  Madagascar.  In  consequence  of  this  sally,  it  was  resolved  to  have 
the  pie  introduced  ; when,  contrary  to  all  expectations,  and  after  much 
grimace,  it  was  ascertained  to  be  a pie  of  real  and  original  merit.,  and  its  his- 
tory giving  it  an  additional  zest,  it  met  with  much  applause.  Mr.  B’s.  chief 
guest,  a man  of  great  patronage  and  intrigue,  partly  to  introduce  a fling  at 
the  witling,  whom  he  hated  for  a personal  jest,  and  partly  to  please  his  host, 
whose  interest  he  wanted,  desired  he  might  have  oue  of  the  pies  sent  to  his 
house ; whereupon  an  expectant  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table  immediately 
protested  his  lordship,  as  usual,  showed  his  taste,  and  begged  to  follow  so 
high  an  authority.  A baronet  of  pretence  joined  in  the  request,  for  the  sake 
of  a subject  to  dilate  upon  at  his  own  table,  and  for  an  appropriate  oppor- 
tunity of  signifying  his  acquaintance  with  a grandee  of  the  first  class.  A 
wealthy  member  of  the  lower  house,  who  had  not  spoken  a word  before, 
ventured  to  expiess  a similar  wish,  simply  because  he  was  not  willing  to  let 
the  day  pass  without  saying  something.  An  indefatigable  fashion-hunter, 
judging  it  a possible  case  oi  vogue,  resolved  not  to  be  left  behind  ; and 
lastly,  an  unprincipled  wit  modestly  gave  a double  order,  chuckling  at 
the  opportunity  of  getting  a good  thing  he  never  meant  to  pay  for. 

The  donor  of  the  pie  made  his  appearance  at  the  appointed  time,  and 
his  anxiety  was  changed  into  delight,  when  he  found  his  present  had  given 
satisfaction  to  Mr.  B ; but  when  he  was  informed  of  the  whole  of  his  success, 
he  was  all  but  overwhelmed.  He  hurried  back  to  his  uncle  with  the  joyful 
news,  and  the  worthy  man  of  victuals,  who  had  hitherto  been  kept  in  igno- 
rance of  his  nephew’s  proceedings,  no  sooner  recovered  from  his  astonishment, 
than  he  confidently  anticipated  countless  wealth  and  never-dying  tame  from 
the  patronage  of  his  distinguished  customers.  But  alas!  he  was  unversed 
in  the  intricate  and  slippery  ways  of  the  world,  and  especially  of  that  part 
of  it  which  lies  in  the  interior  of  great  men’s  houses.  He  naturally  con- 
cluded his  pie  had  been  sought  for  simply  for  its  merits,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, it  would  make  its  own  way;  and  he  honestly  resolved  it  should 
continue  to  deserve  its  reputation.  But  his  praiseworthy  intentions,  were 
doomed  to  meet  with  no  reward  in  the  quarter  he  most  calculated  upon, 
and  from  the  household  ministers  of  the  west  in  the  plenitude  of  their  powers 
he  experienced  nothing  but  mortification  and  defeat.  Every  pie-purveyor’s 
place  was  filled  up,  in  possession  and  reversion,  through  interest  and  by 
means  of  which  his  simple  soul  never  dreamed,  and  he  not  only  never  re- 
ceived a second  order,  but  was  unable  to  obtain  payment  for  half  the  first. 
However,  after  all,  the  balance  was  greatly  in  his  favour;  for  the  first  noise 
of  his  success  prodigiously  increased  his  custom  amongst  his  plainer-dealing 
neighbours,  who  considered  it  would  be  showing  an  unpardonable  want  of 
taste  not  to  eat  his  pies  even  to  surfeit. 

But,  to  return  to  the  hero  of  the  story,  in  whom  Mr.  B.  began  to  take  a 
permanent  interest.  Binding  from  examination  that  he  had  attended  more 
to  pie-making  than  to  scholarship,  he  advised  him  to  devote  his  leisure  time 
to  attendance  upon  some  competent  master  ; “ for,”  said  he,  if  you  get  on 
in  the  world,  which  you  seem  well  qualified  to  do,  you  will  find  the  want 
of  suitable  acquirements  a constant  liinderance  and  mortification.  Lose  no 
time  in  beginiug,  and  I will  charge  myself  with  the  expense.”  With  such  en- 
couragement it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  scholar  soon  came  to  write 
a beautiful  hand,  and  to  be  more  than  commonly  expert  in  accounts,  by 
which  means  he  was  enabled  greatly  to  assist  his  less  learned  uncle,  who,  in 
return,  made  him  first  his  partner,  and  finally  his  heir;  and  to  his  benefac- 
tor, who  happened  to  possess  a neglected  property  in  the  vicinity  ol  his  resi- 
dence, he  was  fortunate  enough,  by  his  local  knowledge  and  zealous 
superintendence,  tp  render  the  most  important  services. — Thomas  Walker. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Delta, — The  vulgar,  notion  that  all  the  atoms  of  the  human  body  arc  changed 
every  seven  years  is  the  mere  dream  of  some  philosophical  Don  Quixote  ; and  it 
is  only  the  Sancho  Panzas  of  science  that  receive  it  for  gospel.  There  is  no 
rational  evidence  whatever  for  it. 

Fanny  B. — Both  the  Queen  and  her  husband  are  fair  complexioned,  and  we 
believe,  all  the  children  are  fair,  though  this  is  not  necessarily  the  case,  if  there 
have  not  been  a long  succession  of  fair  generations  in  a family ; and  even  then 
Nature  sometimes  deviates,  and  produces  a new  variety.  Prince  Albert's  com- 
plexion is  pretty  nearly  the  same  as  the  Queen's, . and.  the  crown  (f  her  head 
scarcely  reaches  his  shoulder  when  walking  together. 

Etiquette’s  question  of  precedence  is  one  which  we  are  not  disposed  to  answer 
in  the  pages' of  the  Herald , except  in  a general  way.  -Many  forms  of  etiquette 
are  artificial  and  national,  being  the  very  reverse  of  forms  established  somewhere 
else.  Such  we  care  little  about.  It  is  the  imperial  etiquette  of  refined  humanity 
that  we  venerate  and  respect.  Indeed , the  artificial  etiquette  of  nations  and 
courts  is  merely  a substitute  for  real  refinement.  The  most  accomplished 
people  are  those  who  caw  rise  above  it,  and  even  gracefully  and  inoffensively  defy 
it.  As  St.  Paul  says — “ The  law  was  not  made  for  the  righteous  man,  but  for 
the  lawless  and  disobedient — for  the  unholy  and  profane — for  manslayers  and 
menstealers — for  liars  and  perjured  pet  sons.  ’’  These  are  the  men  that  the  law 
was  made  for  ; and  He  law  of  national  etiquette  was  made  for  rude  people,  who 
cannot  he.  a law  unto  themselves,  or  who  have  not  an  imperial  law  of  manners  to 
guide  them. 

T.  R.  C.  should  consult  some  chemical  work  for  information  concerning  alkaline 
tests.  Alkalis  neutralize  acids  ; consequently  acids  test  alkalis.  They  change 
vegetable  blue  to  green — red,  to  purple,  and  yellow  to  brown,  They  mix  with 
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grease,  and,  by  this  means,  form  soap.  We  cannot  say  which  work  on  chemistry 
is  the  best ; but  Brande’s  Chemistry,  or  Ure’s  Chemical  Dictionary,  will 
give  considerable  information  on  the  subject. 

I’.  Q.  Z. — What  is  the  best  diet  to  make  a working  man  strong  and  fat?  A 
difficult  question.  Common  English  fare  is  perhaps  as  good  as  any  in  the  world. 
We  perceive,  from  the  French  papers,  that  the  English  workmen  on  their  rail- 
ways do  much  more  work  than  the  French,  and  adhere  to  their  national  diet ; 
and  those  Frenchmen  who  have  adopted  the  English  diet  find  their  capacity  for 
labour  wonderfully  increased.  But  much  depends  on  individual  constitution. 
A moderate  amount  of  animal  food  and  English  beer,  or  ale,  so  as  never  to  cause 
a drowsiness  of  feeling,  or  muddiness  of  mind,  has  been  found,  by  national  ex- 
perience, to  be  the  best  diet  in  our  present  social  condition.  Many  are  better 
with  water  to  dinner,  and  strong  and  vigorous  without  malt  liquors.  When  they 
find  themselves  well  without  them,  it  is  foolish  to  take  them,  as  they  are  stupefy- 
ing in  their  influence  on  the  mind. 

J.  M. — Bible  means  book.  The  ancients  called  it  “ Bibles,''  or  books — Biblia. 
The  vulgar  talk  of  the  Bible  and  Testament  as  if  the  Old  Testament  were  the 
Bible,  the  New  not.  This  is  a relic  of  Jewism,  or  of  primitive  Christianity,  be- 
fore the  Books  of  the  New  Testament  were  collected  by  the  Council  of  Nice. 
Now,  in  Protestant  Christendom,  Bible  means  Old  and  New  Testament ; and  in 
Catholic  Christendom  it  means  Old  and  Neiv  Testament,  and  Apocrypha.  It 
has  therefore  no  universally  established  meaning. 

Etna. — The  subject  of  meteoric  stones  is  no  easy  matter  to  understand.  The 
appear ance  of  such  a substance  is  something  like  a conjuror’s  trick,  which  puzzles 
the  learned  as  much  as  the  unlearned.  Philippe,  the  French  conjuror,  comes 
amongst  the  audience  with  a single  small  flag  in  his  hand.  He  holds  il  up  far  above 
his  head — it  separates  into  several  flags  ; then  he  begins  to  distribute  these  flags 
amongst  the  company— stalls  and  boxes,  pit  and  gallery,  most  profusely— and, 
as  fast  as  he  distributes  the  flags  multiply  in  his  hand.  From  that  one  flag  a 
thousand  small  flags  are  produced  before  your  eyes — a donkey-cart  full  of  flags 
— where  do  they  come  from  ? You  are  bewildered  as  much  us  if  you  saw  five 
thousand  men  fed  from  one  half  quartern  loaf.  Nature  is  a conjuror  herself,  be- 
cause she  makes  men  conjurors. 

W.  R. — The  ancients  represented  female  characters  on  the  stage  with  men. 
St  ivas  so,  also,  in  Shakspeare’s  time.  There  is  no  regular  comedy,  that  we 
know  of,  without  female  parts ; but  there  are  many  farces,  or  after-pieces. 
But  we  are  not  sufficiently  learned  in  these  ephemeral  productions  to  specify 
them. 

Adela’s  case,  we  believe,  is  a very  common  one.  A gentleman  pays  attentions  to 
a lady  for  a year,  or  years,  but  never  plights  his  faith,  nor  seeks  a plight  from 
her.  What  is  to  be  done  ? She  must  bring  him  to  a parley  in  her  own  way. 
There  lies  the  art  and  skill  of  woman.  Man  cannot  teach  her.  When  a man 
follows  a woman,  he  is  bound  in  honour  to  give  a reason.  When  a woman  follows 
a man,  it  is  with  her  that  the  responsibility  rests. 

Boots. — Sprats  are  not  young  herrings.  They  are  a different  species.  They 
have  only  forty-eight  vertebra:,  or  bones,  in  the  spine,  whilst  the  herring  has 
fifty-six.  The  one  has  six  octaves,  the  other  seven. 

Ralph. — Grammar  may  be  learned  very  well  without  Latin;  but  in  learning  the 
grammar  of  any  other  language— Latin  or  French — you  learn  your  oivn  English 
grammar  unwittingly,  and  discover  the  minute  distinctions  of  parts  of  speech, 
and  the  peculiarities  of  syntax  more  readily.  The  usual  Eton  Grammar,  or 
Ruddiman’s  Grammar,  which  latter  is,  we  believe,  universally  used  in  Scotland 
will  suffice.  It  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  acquire  the  usual  amount  of  skill  in 
Lathi  ; and  all  the  while  you  ate  learning  il,  you  arc  learning  English  grammar, 
so  that  there,  is  no  time  lost.  Ruddiman’s  Grammar  is  the  cheapest ; it  may  be 
got  for  a shilling. 

Ann  D. — We  deserve  a lecture,  no  doubt,  occasionally  from  the  ladies,  and  Ann 
has  given  us  our  deserts  in  a very  pleasant  manner.  But  why  does  she  call  us 
“Ma  chere  Mr.  Editor?”  We  do  not  belong  to  the  feminine  gender.  We 
have  always  been  masculine  since  ever  we  remember.  It  would  have  been  more 
correct  to  have  said,  “ Mong  share  M.  Le  Redacteur.’’  However,  as  she  writes 
good  English,  we  will  forgive  her  bad  French. 

Heinrich. — Barbers  were  formerly  also  surgeons,  and  are  so  in  Spain  to  this  day, 
their  bandages  were  wrapped  round  a pole  for  convenience.  The  striped  pole  of 
the  barber' s shop  is  the  representation  of  this  old  bandage  pole. 

N.  H.—  Whether  was  Ccesar  or  Bonaparte  the  greatest  conqueror?  Ccesar 
founded  an  empire,  which  continued  for  many  centuries,  and  still,  in  fact,  con- 
tinues to  exist  in  the  laws  and  languages  of  civilized  nations.  How  long  the 
Code  Napoleon  will  continue  to  influence  the  destiny  of  France,  and  one  or  two 
other  nations,  we  know  not ; but  the  body  of  Napoleon’s  empire  broke  down  before 
himself — Ccesar  transmitted  his  to  others.  350  years  after  his  death,  the  empire 
established  Christianity.  570  years  after  his  death,  his  successor,  Justinian, 
ref  ormed  the  imperial  code,  and  published  that  system  of  jurisprudence  note 
called  civil  law,  taught  at  our  universities,  and  incorporated  with  our  ecclesias- 
tical, military,  and  naval  discipline.  As  a man-killer,  Napoleon  may  have  been 
greater ; but,  as  an  emperor,  far  inferior  to  Ccesar,  who  ruled  over  the  whole 
civilized  world  of  his  day. 

Fanny  V. — To  whiten  straw  plait  is  an  art  called  bleaching.  The  tradesman’s 
charge  will  be  less  than  the  cost  of  materials. 

“A  Subscriber.” — Betty  says  it  is  certain  destruction  to  meet  with  the  word 
distkoy  in  an  epistle  from  Brighton , a renowned  place  for  elegance  and 
ease. 


FAMILY  IIERALI). 


WOMAN;  WIIAT  SORT  OF  CHARACTER  HAS  SHE? 


What  is  character?  It  is  a funny-looking  word,  with  a Grecian  head, 
form,  and  person.  It  is  altogether  Greek.  The  pure  Anglo-Saxon 
has  no  such  word.  Its  meaning  is  a description,  or  any  distinguishing 
mark  or  form  by  which  a thing  is  particularised.  Now,  certainly  wo- 
man has  a particular  form.  She  can  be  distinguished  from  a man. 
She  has,  therefore,  a character — in  Greek,  at  least,  if  not  in  English. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  very  difficult  to  describe  her  totally.  Even  Snaks- 
peave  himself  would,  probably,  have  broken  down  in  the  attempt;  but 
she  certainly  has,  and  she  ought  to  have,  some  special  qualities  to  dis- 
tinguish her  from  man. 

A celebrated  poet  says — 

“ Most  ivomen  have  no  character  at  all.’’ 

and  the  ladies,  in  revenge,  do  frequently  aver,  that  most  men  have  no 
principle  at  all.  What  is  principle  ? Johnson  says  it  means  “ primor- 
dial substance.”  Consequently,  according  to  the  ladies,  most  men  are 
devoid  of  primordial  substance  ! 

There  is  a very  great  variety  of  opinion  about  the  standard  of  fe- 
male excellence,  and  the  distinctive  attributes  of  woman  as  irrevocably 
ordained  by  the  Creator  ; and  we  have  not  attained  to  a correct  and 
intelligible  style  of  speech  upon  the  subject.  We  have  heard  gentle- 
men say  that  they  did  not  like  an  intellectual  woman  ; but  what  they 
meant  by  a intellectual  woman  we  cannot  tell.  The  language  is  not 
sufficiently  definite.  The  word  intellectual,  like  many  other  words  of 
an  abstract  character,  wants  a new  dictionary  to  fix  its  proper  meaning 
Perhaps  the  gentlemen  meant  that  they  did  not  like  a very  controver- 
sial woman— a female  partisan  ; or  perhaps  they  did  not  like  a woman 
who  knew  more  than  themselves — a woman  who  could  correct  their  own 
blunders,  and  expose  their  own  weaknesses — who  was  conversant  with 
the  dates  and  details  of  history— who  was  familiar  with  the  classics,  and 
could  quote  the  poets  fluently.  This  is  an  invasion  of  man’s  baronial 
demesnes,  and  might  exci  e the  jealousy  of  the  lord  of  creation.  But 
perhaps  they  meant  that  they  did  not  like  a very  witty  woman — a wo- 
man who  was  brilliant  in  conversation,  who  could  say  smart,  sparkling 
tilings,  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  company  to  herself.  This  also  is 
galling  to  some  men.  We  wonder  what  is  not  galling  to  some  men, 
and  what  some  men  will  not  find  fault  with  ! Would  they  like  a very 
stupid  woman?  They  ought  to  do  so,  if  they  do  not  like  an  intellectual 
one.  But  they  do  not  like  a stupid  one  ; and  yet  they  say  they  like  a 
fine  woman.  And  what  is  a fine  woman?  We  put  this  question,  as 
Pilate  put  his,  without  waiting  for  an  answer. 

Woman  is  as  perfect  as  man;  she  is  as  right  in  her  position  as  man 
is  in  his.  Her  character  is  the  result  of  the  combined  action  of  her  own 
impulsive  nature  and  the  influence  of  society.  She  is  more  domestic 
than  man,  because  she  is  a mother,  and  because  society  has  given  her 
the  home  to  superintend.  Her  mind  is,  therefore,  more  busied  with 
home  affairs  than  man’s  mind  ; and  it  is  right  that  it  should  be  so.  The 
woman  who  deserts  this  department  of  thought  and  activity,  deserts  her 
sex — puts  off  her  female  attire,  and  acts  the  man.  She  may  sometimes 
though  very  rarely,  be  admired  for  her  talent,  in  so  doing  ; but  she  is 
not  loved,  for  it  is  only  in  its  genuine  character  that  the  one  sex  can  be 
ardently  loved  by  the  other. 

This  domestic  character  of  a woman,  impressed  upon  her  by  nature 
and  art,  or  society,  shuts  her  personally  out  from  the  two  great  spheres 
of  politics  and  ecclesiastics,  or  Church  and  state  controversy.  She  can- 
not appear  with  propriety  in  public  as  a politician  or  a divine.  St. 
Paul  says  he  will  not  permit  a woman  to  speak  in  the  church.  They 
may  converse  at  home  about  politics  and  ecclesiastics,  but  they  may  not 
take  an  active  partin  public  in  such  matters.  St.  Paul  did  not  originate 
this  idea.  It  is  a natural  idea,  embodied  in  the  customs  and  manners 
of  all  nations.  This  sphere  of  publicity,  or  government  and  contro- 
versy, is  the  universal  sphere  ; it  treats  of  universals,  of  collective  au- 
thority, and  movement  of  associative  proceedings  ; it  is  the  field  of 
battle  on  which  nations,  and  sects,  and  parties,  meet  and  fight  for  su- 
premacy. From  this  field  woman  is  excluded  by  nature  and  by  the 
customs  of  society.  Her  sphere  is  the  particular  sphere,  the  sphere 
of  personal  behaviour  and  social  manners,  independent  of  political  and 
theological  opinion,  in  so  far  as  that  opinion  is  mere  party  opinion, 
and  not  a vital  question  of  faith  and  conscience,  or  of  personal  religion 
in  which  respect  woman  is  always  expected  to  be  as  decided  and  inflexi- 
ble as  man.  The  contingencies,  however,  to  which  woman  is  subject  by 
marriage,  combined  with  her  natural  and  artificial  domestic  capacity, 
not  only  render  it  less  necessary  for  woman  to  be  an  ardent  and  enthu- 
siastic partisan  of  any  political  or  ecclesiastical  party,  but  essentially 
necessary  that  she  should  not  be  so.  In  mature  life,  when  women 
have  by  marriage  and  association  allied  themselves  to  a party  along- 
with  their  husbands,  they  very  naturally  experience  the  same  party 
feelings  as  men;  but,  as  young  maids,  who  have  not  yet.  found  even  the 
name  by  which  they  wish  to  be  known  in  society,  they  generally  live 
in  a negative  state  of  mind  in  respect  to  universals,  and  are  prepared 
to  make  large  concessions  to  personal  attachment  and  individual  affec- 
tions. This  is  as  it  ought  to  be  ; for  woman,  not  being  placed  by  nature 
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at  the  head  of  universals,  is  not  required,  perhaps  not  authorised,  to 
act  a very  positive  or  affirmative  part  in  the  assertion  of  such  princi- 
ples, but  rather  give  place  to  him  who,  in  his  character  of  husband 
and  male,  is  called  upon  by  nature  and  by  the  usages  of  society  to  re- 
present her  in  the  public  or  universal  sphere.  The  prevailing  charac- 
ter of  woman  will,  we  believe,  with  a very  few  exceptions,  be  found  to 
correspond  with  this  description  ; and  dire  confusion  would  be  the  result 
if  woman  were  to  attempt  to  lay  aside  this  peculiarity,  and  to  masculate 
herself  with  political  and  theological  controversy  or  passion. 

Nor  is  the  sphere  of  woman  a smaller  sphere,  or  a lower  sphere  than 
that  of  man.  It  is  the  sphere  of  happiness.  It  is  at  home  where  all 
our  best  enjoyments  are  experienced,  and  indeed  all  our  real  pleasures 
eitherareenjoyedathome,  or  have  reference  to  home.  Thefieldof  battle 
is  not  a field  of  pleasure  ; neither  is  the  field  of  controversy,  of  which 
the  type  or  analogue  is  the  battle-field.  The  passion  which  man  ex- 
periences for  this  fighting  of  body  and  mind  is  rather  like  an  infatuation 
than  a passion  for  enjoyment.  The  pain  of  ambition  is  perhaps  even 
greater  than  the  pleasure  ; and  the  pain  experienced  from  blows  of  fists 
shilelahs,  from  public  abuse  and  ridicule,  and  actual  defeat  in  the  con- 
flicts of  the  public  arena,  is  the  real  reward  that  a man  reaps  from  such 
engagements;  and  the  pleasure  he  anticipates,  but  never  enjoys  from 
success,  is  the  will  o’  the  wisp  that  urges  him  on  amid  numerous  mor- 
tifications in  the  thorny  paths  of  a life  of  publicity.  When  he  is  tired, 
or  undeceived,  he  goes  home  into  the  sphere  of  woman  to  look  for 
peace  and  to  end  his  days  in  domestic  tranquillity.  Men  come  out  of 
the  domestic  sphere  to  work  and  to  fight,  and  to  give  blows  and  to  re- 
ceive them.  They  never  come  out  for  peace  and  repose  ; they  never 
come  out  for  the  restoration  of  health  or  of  spirits;  they  come  out  to 
be  wounded,  to  be  worn  and  exhausted,  and  they  go  home  at  last  to 
recruit  their  health  and  to  refresh  their  spirits.  Home,  therefore,  is  the 
sphere  of  peace,  and  that  sphere  is  woman’s  sphere.  Woman,  however, 
is  net  content  any  more,  than  man  ; she  wants  to  go  out.  She  thinks 
herself  checked,  restrained,  subdued  ; and  has,  we  believe,  very  false 
notions  of  man’s  power  of  enjoyment.  Had  she  merely  one  day  of 
man’s  work,  and  man’s  sensations,  she  might  be  deceived.  Let  her 
rest  satisfied  that  God  is;  just,  however  mysterious  he  may  be,  and  that 
one  sex  has  no  advantage  over  the  other  in  the  sum  total  of  enjoy- 
ment. 

The  domesticity  of  woman  leads  her  more  than  man  to  the  study  of 
the  individual  affections,  and  the  cultivation  and  observation  of  per- 
sonal manners,  dress,  and  etiquette.  These  things  belong  to  the  par- 
ticular sphere,  because  they  treat  of  the  relationships  of  individuals 
and  not  of  those  of  nations  and  sects.  So  much  stronger  is  the 
passion  in  woman  for  individual  relationship,  that  the  reading  of 
woman  almost  solely  consists  of  tales  and  stories  of  the  heart  and  the 
affections.  Few  women  have  made  a study  of  history,  which  is  a uni- 
versal subject,  embracing  the  experience,  and  containing  the  records 
of  Church  and  State.  Few  have  ever  read  or  taken  any  interest  what- 
soever in  metaphysical  philosophy,  or  even  moral  philosophy,  which, 
though  they  treat  of  the  mind  and  - the  affections,  treat  of  them  ab- 
stractly, without  any  reference  , to  particular  persons  ; and  this  is-  just! 
the  universal  style  which  woman’s  particular  character  or  mission  can- 
not relish,  or  cannot  appreciate.  Few  have  ever  applied  themselves  to 
scientific  pursuits  for  a similar  reason ; and  if  we  must  except  such 
pretty  sciences  as  botany  and  chonchology,  we  must  also  be  permitted 
to  insinuate  that  pretty  flowers  are  very  intimately  connected  with  the 
decoration  of  the  person  or  the  household  establishment,  and  conchs 
are  very  generally  employed  for  a similar  purpose.  Few  ladies,  how- 
ever, study  mineralogy,  because  it  has  little  do  with  decoration  of  the 
house  or  the  person.  It  is  too  abstract,  or  universal,  and  does  not  come 
at  once  and  directly  to  woman’s  particular  feelings.  As  for  geology, 
they  would  never  think  of  such  a thing.  Novels  and  songs  are  the 
favourite  literature  of  woman.  They  are  personal,  passionate,  and 
sentimental ; they  not  only  speak  of  the  affections,  but  they  exemplify 
them;  they  embody  them  in  heroes  and  heroines,  and  other  dramatic 
characters,  and  pass  them  in  review  before  the  eye  of  the  mind  in  that 
concrete  . and  living  form  which  is  almost  indispensable  to  render  lite- 
rature attractive  to  woman.  So  exclusively  sometimes  does  the  young- 
lady  attach  herself  to  this  species  of  reading,  that  she  has  not  even  pa- 
tience to  read  the  introduction  to  a novel,  or  those  historical  and  topo- 
graphical portions  of  it  which  the  poor  .author .perhaps  particularly  va- 
lues, and  which  lie  has  most  laboriously  introduced  to  identify  his 
tale  with  a particular  age  and  country.  Observing  the  rapidity  with 
which  a young  lady  got  through  the  three  volumes  of  a new  novel, 
we  asked  her  how  it  was  she  performed  her  task  so  rapidly.  “You 
cannot  surely  have  read  it  all  ? “All  but  the  descriptive  parts,’’ 
was  her  answer,  a most  characteristic  answer.  Many  men  have  feel- 
ings precisely  similar,  and  all  young  men  are  perhaps  most  attracted 
by  those  very  tales  which  women  love ; but  men  in  general  give  more; 
resistance  to  this  weariness  of  abstract,;  or  universal  subjects  ; and 
stimulated  by  emulation,  ambition,  manly  pride,  and  a desire  of  gene- 
ral knowledge,  they  overcome  those  aversions  to  which  woman  yields, 
as  woman  in  other  capacities  . overcomes  and  subdues  those  feelings  to 
which  man  gives  way.  The  courage  of  each  is  required  in  different  ca- 
pacities and  in  different  spheres, 

It  is  this  particularity  and  personality  of  woman  that  tempts  her  in 
the  abuse  ot  her  mission  to  take  such  delight  in  scandal,  or  family 
matters,  and  individual  behaviour.  We  are  not  disposed  to  reprobate 


scandal  unreservedly.  It  serves  a most  important  and  valuable  mission 
in  the  moral  government  of  society.  It  is  the  policeman  of  private  life. 
It  checks  and  restrains  the  licentiousness  of  individuals  who,  from  fear 
of  what  Lady  Scandal  will  say,  or  may  even  suspect,  adopt  many  pru- 
dent and  moral  resolutions  to  which  their  own  unaided  and  unintimi- 
dated consciences,  perhaps  never  would  have  come.  God  has  ordained 
it  as  a moral  censor  and  police  officer  in  his  moral  dominions.  Its 
existence  is  indispensable.  Notwithstanding,  it  is  not  a virtue,  because 
it  is  so  easy  to  exercise.  The  virtue,  like  that  of  anger,  lies  in  the  sup- 
pression rather  than  in  the  exercise.  But  it  is  so  strong  as  an  inborn 
feeling,  that  it  belongs  to  all,  and  particularly  to  woman,  whose  sphere 
is  domestic,  and  whose  nature  inclines  her  to  personal  observations. 
The  passion  for  personality  exhibits  itself  in  a great  variety  of  forms  ; 
it  leads  to  genealogy — the  records  of  marriage,  births,  and  deaths— the 
relationships  of  families.  In  such  matters  woman’s  memory  is  gene- 
rally good.  But  she  must  be  acquainted  with  the  parties,  or  have  some 
remote  personal  relationship  with  them,  The  passion  will  seldom  lead 
her  to  heraldry,  unless  she  be  a queen ; and  then  she  is  personally 
acquainted  with  all  the  great  families.  Woman  studies  the  personalities 
of  her  friends  and  acquaintances.  Man  will  frequently  as  a politician, 
or  an  antiquarian,  or  a herald,  devote  his  attention  to  the  history  of 
families  of  whom  he  knows  nothing  personally,  but  whose  names  he 
has  found  often  and  reputably  mentioned  in  the  pages  of  history,  or 
the  columns  of  a newspaper.  In  studying  even  the  same  subject,  the 
two  sexes  seem  to  start  from  opposite  poles,  and  to  aim  at  the  gratifi- 
cation of  two  very  different  passions.  With  man,  the  study  of  gene- 
alogy is  public  or  political ; with  woman,  it  is  private  and  domestic. 

Advancing  thus  upon  sure  ground  in  our  analysis  of  the  two  sexes, 
we  find  that  man  is  more  abstract  and  metaphysical,  or  spiritual,  i.  e., 
doctrinal  in  the  character  of  his  mind,  and  woman  more  concrete  and 
moral,  or  sentimental.  In  accordance  with  this  natural  distinction  of 
the  two  sexes  we  find  that  man  is  more  dependent  for  reputation  upon 
mental  accomplishment,  and  woman  more  dependent  upon  personal 
accomplishment,  or  those  of  form  and  manner.  Man  is  the  represen- 
tative of  God — an  esoteric  being  ; woman,  the  representative  of  Nature 
— an  exoteric  existence.  . God,  the  supreme  in  all  languages,  seems  to 
be  masculine;  Nature,  feminine.  These  two  are  the  universals  of  which 
we  are  all  the  particular  images,  or  poetical  similitudes.  The  universal 
instinct  of  man  leads  him  to  the  adoption  of  this  idea  in  the  formation 
of  languages  and  the  cultivation  of  the  arts.  An  artist  would  never 
represent  the  Deity  under  the  figure  of  a woman  ; and,  on  the  contrary, 
he  would  never  represent  Nature  under  the  figure  of  a man — the  rela- 
tionship is  fixed  by  a universal  instinct  of  humanity,  and  fixed  it  must 
remain. 

A correct  knowledge  of  the  characteristic  distinction  and  mission  of 
the  two  sexes  may  be  ultimately  useful  in  improving  the  artificial  edu- 
cation of  each.  But  such  knowledge  to  be  useful,  must  be  universally 
distributed  over  society.  Education  is  as  much  a thing  of  fashion  as  is 
the  share  of  a coat,  or  a lady’s  bonnet.  People  must  do  just  as  their 
neighbours  do  ; and  the  arrogant  philosopher  who  presumes  to  educate 
his  children  differently  from  others  in  order  that  they  may  be  superior 
to  others,  will  probably  find,  as  the  result  of  the  experiment,  nothing 
more  than  an  evidence  of  his  own  folly.  We  are  the  creatures  of  the 
age  in  which  we  live.  We  must  dance  the  polka  when  the  polka  is 
danced,  and  play  the  pianp  when  the  piano  is  played.  It  may  be 
absolutely  foolish  to  do  either,  but  it  is  relatively  right  for  educated 
young  ladies  to  do  both,  when  both  are  fashionable.  They  will,  per- 
haps, both  go  out,  and  then  it  will  be  no  longer  necessary  to  learn  them  ; 
but,  in  the  meanwhile,  we  cannot,  or  must  not,  educate  our  children 
according  to  any  abstract  beau  ideal  of  our  own,  but  according  to 
the  custom  that  prevails  in  society,  so  far  as  that  is  in  accordance 
with  good  morals ; and  generally,  the  public  morals  are  as  correct  as 
the  private  whims  and  austerities  of  individuals,  which  very  often  lead 
to  some  opposite  excess.  When  society  at  large  is  enlightened,  edu- 
cation will  be  improved  in  the  aggregate  ; but  until  that  take  place, 
a man  is  much  better  employed  in  the  diffusion  of  general  knowledge 
than  in  making  fanciful  experiments  upon  particular  children  with  a 
view  to  rear  them  to  some  astonishing  perfections.  All  such  experi- 
ments, we  believe,  are  failures,  many  of  them  frightful  failures,  pro- 
duced by  the  morbid  activity  of  the  young  mind  in  fretting  over  the 
peculiarity  of  its  own  case,  or  prematurely  striving  to  accomplish  feats 
of  intellect  before  the  body  has  been  sufficiently  provided  with  the  re- 
quisite  amount  of  health  and  energy. 


Some  admiring-  that  Agesilaus  and  the  Lacedemonians,  his  subjects,  used 
such  mean  food  and  clothing,  lie  answered,  '*  By  sowing  frugality,  we  reap 
liberty — a golden  harvest.” 

Heaven  already  within  Us.- — What  we  call  heaven  does  not  lie 
only  on  the  other  side  of  the  grave  ; it  is  diffused  over  nature  here,  and  its 
light  dawns  on  every  pure  heart. — J.  G.  Fichte. 

Method  op  Reading. — Every  man  should  keep  minutes  of  what  he 
reads.  Every  circumstance  of  his  studies  should  be  recorded;  what  books 
he  has  consulted ; how  much  of  them  lie  has  read ; at  what  time ; how  often 
the  same  authors  ; and  what  opinions  he  formed  of  them  at  different  periods 
of  his  life.  Such  an  account  would  much  illustrate  the  history  of  his 
mind. 


AND  AMUSEMENT  FOR  THE  MILLION. 
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A woman  who  does  not  feel  every  imputation  cast  on  her  husband  as 
hurled  against  herself,  neither  deserves  to  share  his  honours  nor  preserve  his 
affections. — Tom  Bowling. 

The  impressions  of  infancy  are  not  easily  eradicated.  Like  the  mole  in  the 
skin,  or  the  knot  in  the  oak,  they  “ grow  with  its  growth,  and  strengthen 
with  its  strength.” — Wade’s  London  Be  view. 

The  art  of  reasoning  is  more  favourable  to  truth  than  to  fluency.  Hence 
woman,  who  seldom  study  logic  or  observe  its  rules  in  discourse, 
if  not  so  accurate,  are  generally  more  ready  and  conversational  than 
men. 

Matches,  wherein  one  party  is  all  passion  and  the  other  all  indifference, 
will  assimilate  about  as  well  as  ice  and  lire.  It  is  possible  that  the  fire  will 
dissolve  the  ice,  but  it  is  most  probable  that  it  will  be  extinguished  in  the 
attempt. — Lacon. 

Looking  through  people’s  windows  is  always  considered  bad  manners ; yet 
how  few  are  there  that  don’t  cast  a passing  glance  if  they  can  do  it  without 
being  seen,  especially  if  ladies  are  in  the  parlour. 

A youth  came  to  a philosopher,  and  asked  in  what  direction  his  activity 
should  be  employed.  “ Lovest  thou  thyself  or  thy  neighbour  chiefly  1” 
asked  the  sage  ; and  the  youth  replied,  blushing,  “ myself.’’  Thy  activity, 
then,”  said  the  philosopher,  “ is  like  the  coil  of  rope,  continually  returning 
upon  itself.  Bind  thyself  to  thy  brothers  and  thou  shalt  be  stretched  by  the 
windsJ’ 

An  American  physician  attributes  the  deaths  of  several  members  of  his 
family,  and  other  patients,  to  living  in  newly-painted  houses,  the  effect  of 
which,  he  states,  is  to  engender  disease  of  the  lungs. 

A successful  trick  is  now  playing  off  in  and  about  London  by  a sea-faring 
man,  who,  finding  from  gossiping  neighbours  any  one  who  has  dear  relatives 
abroad,  immediately  goes  to  him,  and  pretending  that  he  has  just  arrived 
from  that  country,  represents  that  he  was  charged  with  a box  or  some  other 
small  package  from  the  distant  relative,  which  was  detained  on  landing  at 
Liverpool  by  the  Custom-house,  on  account  of  some  duties  on  cargo  ; and, 
Stating  that  he  is  about  to  return  to  that  place  to  rejoin  his  ship,  proffers 
his  services  to  pay  the  charges,  if  the  party  will  only  advance  him  the  money. 
And  as  most  parties  are  anxious  to  have  any  memorial  from  a dear  friend 
abroad,  the  imposter  succeeds,  in  many  instances,  in  obtaining  money  and 
causing  great  disappointment. 

Time. — Time  is  like  a creditor,  who  allows  an  ample  space  to  make  up 
accounts,  but  is  inexorable  at  last.  Time  never  sits  heavily  on  us  but  when 
it  is  badly  employed.  Time  is  a grateful  friend  ; use  it  well,  and  it  never  fails 
to  make  a suitable  requital. 

Love  Kindles  Love. — When  Dr.  Doddridge  asked  his  little  daughter, 
who  died  so  early,  why  everything  seemed  to  love  her,  she  answered,  “ I 
cannot  tell,  unless  it  be  because  I love  everybody.”  't  his  was  not  only  a 
striking  but  very  judicious  reply.  It  accords  with  the  sentiment  of  Seneca,  j 
who  gives,  us  a love-charm.  And  what  do  you  suppose  the  secret  is  ? 1 
“ Love,”  says  he,  “ in  order  to  be  loved.”  No  being  ever  yet  drew  another 
by  the  use  of  terror  and  authority. — Jay. 

Gloves. — A dancing-girl  in  an  Egyptian  bazaar,  who  took  a liking  to  my 
gloves,  was  extremely  desirous  of  obtaining  them  as  a present;  but  I told 
her  the  sun  of  Egypt  was  top  warm  to  allow  of  my  walking  about  with  naked 
hands.  Upon  hers  it  had  already  done  its  worst,  for  they  were  nearly  black. 
She  had  never  seen  gloves  before,  and  took  mine  at  first  to  be  the  natural 
skin  of  my  hand.  When  I drew  one  of  them  oft'  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  some  money  out  of  my  purse,  she  started  back  in  extreme. terror, 
imagining  I had  begun  the  process  of  flaying  myself  before  her.  The  market 
people  who  stood  round  laughed  heartily  at  her  fright  though  they  were  not 
a jot  more  familiar  than  she  was  with  the  use  of  the  admired  article  of  dress. 
— Library  of  Travel. 

Dress. — In  matters  of  dress  there  are  certian  obstinate  and  foolish  per- 
sons who  maintain  an  indifference  to  the  laws  of  etiquette.  They  are 
slovenly  and  shabby  in  their  attire,  and  excuse  themselves  for  the  fact  in 
this  manner  : — “ Those  who  know  me,  are  well  aw'are  that  I can  afford  a 
good  coat  if  I choose;  and  I care  nothing,  about  those  who  do  not  know 
me.”  No  reason  is  more  contemptibly  stupid  than  this.  Suppose  that 
everybody  acted  upon  the  same  principle.  Shabbiness  would  engender 
slovenliness,  slovenliness  would  produce  dirty  habits,  and  duty  habits  wquld 
create  disease.  Again,  were  this,  principle  recognizable,  it  might  be  applied 
to  other  cases.  Men  would  say,  “ What  do  we,  want  with  fine  buildings? 
Common  bricks  and  mortar  will  protect  us  against  rain  and  cold.”  Others 
would  exclaim,  “ Why  should  we  use  silver  forks,  when  plated  ones  would 
do  as  well?”  A third  portion,  of  society  would  say,  “Wherefore  paint  our 
carriages  and  coaches  ? Tar  will  preserve  them  much  better.”  A fourth— - 
“What  is  the  use  of  ornament?  We  can  live  without  ear-rings,  chains, 
and  necklaces.”  A fifth — “ Never  mind  whether  the  picture  be  well  execu- 
ted or  not,  so  long  as  it  convey  some  idea  of  the  original  — and  so  on. 
By  this  system  of  reasoning  the  very  elements  of  civilization  would  be 
destroyed.  Science  and  art  would  die.  The  noble  spirit  of  emulation, 
which  encourages  men  to  great  achievements  in  architecture,  painting,  Ac., 
would  be  crushed.  The  fact  is,  that  our  very  vanity  in  many  respects  is  an 
essential  principle  of  our  civilization.  It  creates  a taste  for  ornament,  de- 
coration, embellishment,  and  splendour,  which  encourages  trade,  manu- 
factures, commerce,  science,  art,  research,  invention,  and  genius.  If,  then, 


any  one  individual  throws  off  the  shackles  of  that  etiquette  which  commands 
him  to  dress  as  well  as  his  means  will  allow  him,  he  is  at  once — although  in 
a small  degree — diverging  from  that  common  principle  of  cohesion  and  ad- 
hesion which  consolidates  the  interests  of  society. 


INQUIRIES. 

J.  F.  wishes  to  know  the  best  means  of  cleaning  dresses  made  of  Orleans 
cloth. 

Caroline  is  tired  of  being  slender  and  delicate.  Wishes  to  he  stout  and 
healthy.  What  will  make  her  so  ? 

G.  L. — Can  you  or  any  of  your  correspondents  inform  me  of  a method 
of  extracting  the  grease,  caused  by  the  perspiration  of  the  head,  from  silk 
hats,  without  destroying  the  colour,  or  detaching  the  silk  fabric  from  the 
body  of  the  hat  ? 


THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  FINGER-NAILS. 

According  to  European  fashion,  they  should  be  of  an  oval  figure,  tran- 
sparent, without  specks  or  ridges  of  any  kind ; the  semilunar  fold,  or  white 
half-circle,  should  be  fully  developed,  and  the  pellicle,  or  cuticle  which 
forms  the  configuration  around  the  root  of  the  nail,  thin  and  well  defined, 
and,  when  properly  arranged,  should  represent,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the 
shape  of  a half-filbert. 

The  proper  arrangment  of  the  nail  is  to  cut  them  of  an  oval  shape, 
corresponding  with  the  form  of  the  fingers ; they  should  not  be  allowed  to 
grow  too  long,  as  it  is  difficult  to  keep  them  clean;  nor  too  short,  as  it 
allows  the  end  of  the  fingers  to  become  flattened  and  enlarged,  by  being 
pressed  upwards  against  the  nails,  and  gives  them  a clumsy  appearance. 
The  epidermis  which  forms  the  semicircle  around,  and  adheres  to  the  nail, 
requires  particular  attention,  as  it  is  frequently  dragged  on  with  its  growth, 
drawing  the  skin  below  the  nail  so  tense,  as  to  cause  it  to  crack  and  separate 
into  what  is  called  ag-nails.  This  is  easily  remedied  by  carefully  separating 
the  skin  from  the  nail  by  a blunt,  half-round  instrument.  Many  persons 
are  in  the  habit  of  constantly  cutting  this  pellicle,  in  consequence  of  which 
it  becomes  exceedingly  irregular,  and  often  injurious  to  the  growth  of 
the  nail.  They  frequently  pick  under  the  nail  with  a pin,  pen-knife, 
or  the  point  of  sharp  scissors,  with  the  intention  of  keeping  them  clean, 
by  doing  which  they  often  loosen  them  and  occasion  considerable  injury. 

The  nail  Should  be  cleaned  with  a brush,  not  too  hard,  and  the  semicir- 
cular skin  should  not  be  cut  away,  but  only  loosened,  without  touching  the 
quick,  the  fingers  being  afterwards  dipped  in  tepid  water,  and  the  skin 
pushed  back  with  a towel.  This  method,  which  should  be  practised  daily, 
will  keep  the  nails  of  a proper  shape,  prevent  ag-nails,  and  the  pellicle 
from  thickening  or  becoming  ragged. 

When  the  nails  are  naturally  rugged,  or  ill-formed,  the  longitudinal  ridges 
or  fibres  should  be  slightly  scraped  and  rubbed  with  lemon,  afterwards 
rinsed  in  water,  and  well  dried  with  the  towel ; but  if  the  nails  are  very  thin, 
no  benefit  will  be  derived  by  scraping  ; on  the  contrary,  it  might  cause  them 
to  split.  If  the  nails  grow  more  to  one  side  than  the  other,  they  should  he 
cut  in  such  a manner  as  to  make  the  point  come  as  near  as  possible  in  the 
centre  of  the  end  of  the  finger. — Durlacheii. 


CRAMP  IN  THE  STOMACH. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Family^  Herald. 

Sir, — In  a recent  number  of  your  “ Herald there  is  some  excellent  ad- 
vice given  to  those  who  are  subject  to  that  dreadful  complaint — Cramp  in 
the  Stomach.  The  following  recipe  may  be  useful : — Take  three  ounces  of 
camomile  flowers,  two  ounces,  of  linseed  and  put  the  whole  into  five  quarts 
of  pure  water,  boil  down  to  three  quarts  or  thereabouts,  and  then  strain 
through  a moderately  thin  piece  of  clean  white  cloth  into  a basin ; add 
three  imperial  half  gills  of  the  best  rum,  and  one  pound  of  very  coarse  raw 
sugar,  stir  the  whole  till  sufficiently  cool,  and  then  bottle  for  use.  A small 
glass-full  (three  or  four  of  which  may  be  equal  to  an  imperial  gill)  may  be 
taken  at  any  time,  but  more  especially  early  in  the  morning,  on  going  to 
bed  at  night,  and  in  going-  out  or  coining  ip  dgring  cold  weather,  if  having 
been,  or  likely  to  be  exposed,  to  tfie  cold  ,for  a considerable  time;  it  should 
be  shaken  in  the  bottle  every  tigre  it  is  to  be  used.  Should  the  flowers  be 
ground  to  powder,  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  fire  moderate,  otherwise 
an  overflow  is  apt  to  occur,  which  may  spoil  the  whole.  It  is  best  not  to 
put  them  in  till  the  water  is  boiling,  but  even  then,  the  above  precaution  is 
necessary.  Stir  it  now  and  then  while  boiling-. 

The  reason  of  sending  you  the  above  recipe  is  simply  as  follows  -A 
neighbour,  a young  woman,  had  been  subject  to  many  severe  attacks  of  this 
excruciating  malady  more  than  nine  years.  During  that  time  many  medi- 
cines were  tried ; latterly,  the  attacks  became  so  frequent  and  severe,  that 
those  who  knew  her,  were  afraid  that  she  would  very  soon  die.  Near  the 
close  of  the  year  1643,  after  a severe  paroxysm,  I ventured  to  advise  her  to 
make  a trial  of  the  foregoing  recipe,  which  she  did,  and  its  good  effects  soon 
became  apparent ; she  has  not  been  attacked  since,  and  is  in  health  at 
present.  When  she  thought  her  health  tolerably  confirmed,  she  than  began 
to  take  the  medicine  just  as  her  feelings  prompted,  and  sometimes  did  not 
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take  more  than  a glass  or  two  in  as  many  weeks : altogether  she  used 
four  ordinary  ale  bottles.  I have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing 
what  its  effects  might  be  if  given  during  a paroxysm.  If  she  be  again 
attacked,  I will,  if  possible,  let  you  know,  as  another  attack  will  be 
another  proof  that  the  complaint  is  what  is  called,  incurable.  I am  not 
the  discoverer  of  the  recipe,  nor  do  I know  who  is. 

Note  —When  ground  flowers  are  desired,  care  should  be  taken  that 
ground  camomile  flowers  be  asked  for,  and  not  camomile  powder,  as  calomel 
powder  may  by  mistake  be  given,  which  happened  more  than  once  in  a 
single  day  under  my  own  observation,  and  the  calomel  would  certainly 
have  been  administered,  bad  no  person  been  present  who'knew  the 
difference.  This  arises  from  the  careless  pronunciation  of  words  some- 
what similar,  with  different  meanings,  and  the  above  circumstance  has 
sometimes  induced  me  to  think  that  the  word  calomel  should  be  aban- 
doned, and  some  other  word  substituted.  I have  heard  it  affirmed, 
that  Scotch  camomile  is  preferable  to  English  camomile  ; but  whether 
this  is  a truth  or  a Scotch  prejudice,  I leave  others  to  determine. — 
D.  R., Glasgow. 


the  withered  blossom. 


I saw  a young  and  gentle  flower, 

Transplanted  from  its  loved  parterre, 

Blooming  within  a humble  bower, 
Beside  the  willow-leaves  of  Care. 

Her  fostering  b eath  Affection  gave, 
And  Pity’s  dews  upon  it  shed  ; 

Sweet  love  did  all  she  could  to  save — 
Alas  ! the  blossom  withered. 

I saw  this  young  and  lovely  flower, 

Its  perfume  wasted — beauty  gone  ; 

I saw  it  in  the  spoiler’s  bower — 

I wept  to  see  the  blighted  one ! 


There  was  a manly  form  that  stood, 

With  round  drops  swimming  in  his  eyes  ; 
His  heart  shed  then  its  drops  of  blood — 
This  blossom  was  his  dearest  prize. 

I saw  the  big  round  tear  descend, 

I heard  the  heaving  sob  of  grief 
With  meek  Affection’s  ’plaining  blend 
For  this  lost  bud  of  beauty  brief. 

A spirit  came  with  plumes  of  gold — 

Beheld  the  faded  blossom  lie — 

Raised  it  from  slumber,  pale  and  cold, 

And  bore  its  fragrance  to  the  sky. 

J.  P.  R. 


HINTS  TO  YOUNG  MEN  ON  THE  CHOICE  OF  A WIFE. 

BY  ONE  WHOM  EXPERIENCE  HAS  MADE  WISE. 

Adapted  to  the  present  times. 


1.  In  choosing  your  future  companion,  be  not  too  particular 
about  face  and  figure,  for  though  beauty  may  please  you  now,  you  will 
And  something  more  is  necessary  for  your  happiness  in  the  married 
state,  and  plain  features  often  conceal  a most  affectionate  heart. 

2.  Let  not  the  object  of  your  choice  be  too  young  ; rather  choose  one 
whom  you  know,  from  your  own  observation,  to  have  performed  well 
the  duties  of  a daughter;  for  where  duty  and  affection  are  wanting  in 
the  child,  you  will  look  in  vain  for  obedience  in  the  wife. 

3.  Choose  one  whose  heart  has  not  been  hackneyed ; and  on  no  account 
attach  yourself  to  one  who  is  willing  to  receive  your  addresses  soon  after 
her  separation  from  another ; especially  if  that  separation  has  been 
caused  by  death  ; for  if  in  a few  short  months  she  could  forget  him,  sup- 
pose not  for  a moment  she  will  be  true  to  you. 

4.  Despise  not  the  girl  who  dares  to  tell  you  of  your  faults ; for  she  who 
flatters  you  now,  will  be  the  first  to  see  them  when  she  has  secured  you. 
No,  rather  take  patiently  the  bitter  now,  and  you  shall  have  the  sweets  here- 
after. 

5.  Let  not  the  discovery  of  inconsistencies  in  the  religious  profession  alarm 
you ; none  are  without  faults,  and  depend  upon  it  you  would  find  many 
more  in  one  who  made  no  such  profession. 

6.  Fix  not  upon  one  who  is  ignorant ; for  however  it  may  mortify  your 
pride  now,  to  find  that  she  is  as  wise  as  yourself,  when  she  is  the  mother  of 
your  children  you  will  not  regret  that  she  is  capable  of  giving  them  instruction. 

7 Let  not  the  prospect  of  a few  “ hundreds’’  presented  to  your  distem- 
pered vision  tempt  you  to  forsake  an  old  and  tried  friend ; it  you  do,  you 
may  find,  to  your  cost,  that  the  new  is  not  “comparable  to  her,”  and  that 
“ riches  make  themselves  wings  and  fly  away.” 

8.  Should  a misunderstanding  arise  and  separate  you  for  a time,  keep  your 
eye  upon  her.  If  she  flirts  with  others  (even  though  it  be  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  you  back),  let  her  go.  But  if  she  remains  passive,  and  waits  quietly 
to  see  if  you  will  think  better  of  it,  make  it  up  with  her  again — her  love  is 
worth  having. 

9.  See  that  she  is  firm  in  her  principle : that  girl  is  not  fit  for  a wife 
who  can  forsake  her  own  form  of  worship  to  please  you  or  your  friends. 
If  all  her  views  do  not  accord  with  yours,  never  mind — the  same  prin- 
ciples which  keep  her  firm,  will  make  her  faithful. 

10.  If  you  are  a flirt,  and  it  evidently  pains  her,  attribute  not  the 
change  in  her  countenance  to  jealousy',  but  love.  Ask  the  man  who 
has  a jealous  wife,  he  will  tell  yrou  that  she  was  all  sugar  before  marriage. 

11.  Notice  whether  she  still  regards  those  families  for  whom  she  pro- 
fessed an  attachment  a year  or  two  ago  ; if  she  does  you  may  trust  her ; 
if  not,  beware. 

12.  Remember,  knowledge  and  industry  will  last  longer  than  money. 
Without  knowledge  she  will  be  an  insipid  companion  ; and  without  in- 
dustry she  will  not  make  your  home  comfortable. 

Lastly.  Marry  not  in  haste;  consider  well  what  you  are  about;  con- 
verse with  her  much  ; and  if  she  seems  as  well  pleased  with  vour  con- 
versation as  a friend,  as  with  your  attention  as  a lover,  consider  it  as  a 
good  omen;  but  recollect,  the  girl  who  loves  you  best,  will  be  the  most 
willing  to  wait  for  you. 


THE  DREAM. 


Last  eve  I fell  asleep,  and  in  my  dream 
I thought  myself  an  engine  without  steam; 

Thy  sparkling  eyes  soon  struck  a mortal  light, 

Which  caused  a fire  quickly  to  ignite. 

I simmer’d  soft  and  steadily  at  first, 

But  soon  I bubbled  fast,  at  last  I burst ; 

Thy  whistle  echo’d  shrill,  and  when  I woke, 

It  vanish’d  from  my  senses — in  the  smoke.  W.  of  F. 


SCIEMT5FSC  AMD  USEFUL. 


“A  greater  piece  of  humbug,’’  says  Herapatlis  Railway  Journal, 
“ than  the  atmospheric,  has  not  been  for  years  broached  before  the 
public.’’ 

The  American  steamer  Empire,  plying  to  Albany,  is  333  feet  in  length 
over  all,  280  feet  on  the  lower  deck,  30  feet  broad,  has  three  decks,  is 
1,000  tons  burthen,  and  draws  5 feet  6 inches  when  loaded.  Shelias 
two  engines  of  1,200  horse-power  altogether,  and  travels  at  the  average 
rate  of  16 J miles  an  hour. 

Galileo,  when  under  twenty  years  of  age,  was  standing  in  the  me- 
tropolitan church  of  Pisa,  when  he  observed  a lamp  which  was  suspen- 
ded from  the  ceiling,  and  which  had  been  disturbed  by  accident, 
swinging  backwards  and  forwards.  This  was  a thing  so  common,  that 
thousands  had  no  doubt  observed  it  before;  but  Galileo,  struck  by  the 
regularity  with  which  it  moved  backwards  and  forwards,  reflected  on 
it,  and  perfected  the  method  now  in  use  of  measuring  time  by  means  of 
the  pendulum, 

Rabbits. — The  best  and  ultimately  the  cheapest  fence  for  keeping 
rabbits  out  of  a flower-garden  is  a wire  one. 

Wasps. — Every  one  killed  in  April  or  May  is  like  killing  a swarm; 
they  should  be  industriously  sought. 

Grubs  in  Gooseberries,  &c. — Light  a fire  to  windward  on  a windy 
day,  and  now  and  then  make  a dense  smoke  with  damp  weeds  and  a 
little  sulphur.  Syringe  with  lime  water,  and  clean  water  afterwards. 
All  the  fruit  trees  are  the  better  for  smoking. 

Water  Colours. — Messrs.  Reeves,  the  well  known  manufacturers 
of  Cheapside,  have  succeeded  in  bringing  to  perfection  a water  colour 
entirely  free  from  gum,  the  vehicle  substituted  for  it  being  a prepara- 
tion of  wax.  Greater  brilliancy  and  additional  softness  are  obtained 
by  the  improvement. 

Disinfection  of  Sewers,  Cesspools,  &c— M.  Siret  finds  that  a mix- 
ture of  copperas,  charcoal,  and  gypsum,  in  tire  following  proportions,  if 
thrown  into  a sewer  or  cesspool,  will  purify  it  to  a remarkable  de- 


gree : — ■ 

Sulphate  of  iron  (green  copperas)  200lbs. 

Sulphate  of  zinc  (white  copperas)  25lbs. 

Vegetable  charcoal  (common  or  wood  charcoal)  lOlbs. 

Sulphate  of  lime  (gypsum) 265lbs. 


Quick  Method  op  Killing  Insects. — Cause  a tin  box  to  be  made, 
say  sufficiently  large  to  hold  a pint,  and  let  it  have  a perforated  par- 
tition fixed  in  the  middle ; line  the  upper  apartment  with  a piece  of 
silk  or  something  soft,  to  prevent  the  wings  from  being  injured  in  the  case 
of  the  insects  fluttering.  Inclose  your  destined  victim  in  its  silken 
chamber  and  introduce  some  pounded  or  bruised  laurel  leaves  into  the 
lower  apartment,  close  the  box  at  both  ends,  and  the  prusic  acid  from 
the  laurel  will  effectually  do  its  work  in  a few  minutes.  Even  the 
cossus  ligniperda,  or  goat  moth,  an  insect  so  remarkably  tenacious  of 
life  that  the  severest  pressure  will  not  quiet  it,  is,  I believe,  by  this 
means  killed  in  eight  or  ten  minutes.  Should  this,  or  some  equally 
efficient  plan,  be  generally  resorted  to,  this  most  interesting  branch  of 
natural  history  might  be  pursued,  with  pleasure,  even  by  the  most 
humane. — Gardener' s Chronicle. 

Illuminated  Shot. — Lieutenant  O’Reilly,  R.N.,  Flornsea,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  illuminating  a shot  used  in  Captain  Manby’s  apparatus,  by 
means  of  which  a communication  in  cases  of  shipwreck  can  be  effected 
in  the  darkest  nights  with  the  greatest  certainty.  A fusee  is  fitted  to 
the  shot,  and  when  discharged,  affords  a splendid  light,  capable  of 
withstanding  the  power  of  water.  Objects  within  its  range  become 
distinctly-  visible,  whereby'  the  projector  is  enabled  to  see  the  direction 
of  his  aim,  and  the  people  on  board  distinguish  the  line  which  is 
attached  to  the  projectile,  should  it  pass  over  any  part  of  the  rigging 
or  yards  aloft.  This  invention  will  further  develope  itself,  and  extend 
its  utility  to  other  objects.  Besides,  economy  is  united  to  its  advan- 
tages; and  it  is  ofso  simple  a nature,  that  any  one  possessing  the  smallest 
degree  ot  scientific  knowledge  can  easily  put  it  into  application.  It  is 
a thing  which  has  been  long  required  to  fill  up  the  desideratum  in  the 
old  apparatus,  in  order  to  render  it  efficient  in  the  cause  of  humanity. 
Means  are  now  available  for  affording  certain  aid  to  vessels  in  distress' 
and  for  conveying  ashore  unfortunate  mariners.  Government  outfit  to 
patronize  this  great  benefit  to  the  community  at  large  by  making  such 
arrangements  with  the  inventor  that  every  station  on  the  coast  be  sup- 
plied with  this  necessary  and  valuable  addition. 


AND  AMUSEMENT  FOR  THE  MILLION. 
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Fall  of  the  Suspension  Bridge  at  Yarmouth — -A  frightful  loss  of 
life  lias  just  been  caused  by  the  fall  of  the  suspension  bridge  at  \ ar- 
mouth.  While  an  inquest  is  yet  pending  into  the  cause  of  the  disaster., 
it  would  be  premature  to  offer  anything  like  a decisive  opinion  upon  it; 
but  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  at  once  struck  with  the  great  disproportion 
between  the  weight  under  which  the  bridge  gave  way,  and  that  which 
it  ought  to  have  been  capable  of  bearing.  It  was  a bridge  of  no  more 
than  between  60  and  70  feet  span,  and  broke  under  the  pressure  of  about 
300  persons,  whose  united  weight  could  not  have  exceeded  25  tons  ; 
while  a properly  constructed  suspension  bridge  ought  to  be  capable  of 
bearing  a load  equal  to  at  least  10  tons  per  square  inch  of  the  suspending 
chains.  The  Broughton  Suspension  Bridge  at  Manchester  broke  (1831), 
it  is  true,  under  a body  of  only  60  soldiers  ; but  that  was  supposed  to  be 
less  owing  to  the  weight  than  to  the  circumstance  of  the  men  passing 
over  in  marching  order — the  simultaneous  tread  of  so  many  feet  having 
an  effect  on  the  bridge  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  a series  of  blows 
from  a sledge  hammer  of  four  or  five  tons  weight.  In  the  present  case, 
the  bridge  broke  under  a confused  multitude  of  men,  women,  and  child- 
ren, who,  though  pressing  all  towards  one  side  of  the  bridge,  could  have 
acted  on  it  by  their  weight  only,  and  could  not  hy  such  weight  have 
produced  a greater  strain  than  the  chains  should  have  been  well  able  to 
sustain. — Mechanics'  Magazine. 

Creta  Levis. — Method  of  using  Creta  Levis  or  Grecian  Chalks,  in 
Landscapes,  §-c. — Have  your  paper  stretched  on  a drawing  board  in  the 
same  manner  as  for  water-colours,  and  sketch  the  subject  first  very 
slightly  with  a fine  pointed  lead  pencil,  then  proceed  to  finish  as  follows  : 
For  those  parts  which  require  a deep  shade,  the  paper  should  be  slightly 
■wetted  with  a camel’s  hair  pencil,  when  the  chalk  of  the  required  shade 
is  to  be  applied,  and  the  colours  then  spread,  according  to  the  depth  de- 
sired. When  a delicate  shade  is  desired,  the  chalks  should  be  applied 
very  lightly  on  the  paper,  and  then  softened  with  a damp  brush.  In 
shading,  a deal  of  time  may  be  saved  by  holding  the  wet  brush  in  the 
left  hand,  damping  the  paper,  and  then  applying  the  chalk  with  the  right, 
instantly,  before  it  dries.  Where  the  darker  shades  are  required,  this 
can  be  done  with  great  ease  and  rapidity,  and  cannot  be  surpassed  in 
any  other  style  of  drawing.  The  drawing  may  be  done,  if  preferred, 
without  the  assistance  of  water,  working  the  colours  together  the  same 
as  any  other  pencil.  When  finished,  steep  the  drawing  in  water  a few 
minutes,  which  will  dissolve  the  colours.  When  taken  out  it  must  be 
softened  with  a camel’s  hair  pencil,  and  it  will  have  a very  delicate  ap- 
pearance, equal  to  the  best  colour  drawing.  It  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine which  is  the  best  method,  I have  done  them  both  ways,  but  prefer 
the  first.  The  best  paper  to  use  is  Bristol  board,  as  it  gives  the  drawing 
a richer  appearance  than  any  other  texture. — J.  B. 


VARIETIES. 

In  1820  there  were  51,011'  acres  of  land  employed  in  hop  cultivation;  in 
1830,  46,726  acres  ; and  in  1840,  but  40,000  acres. 

Dr.  Chalmers,  in  reply  to  an  assertion  that  the  Highlanders  could  not 
support  an  ecclesiastical  system  among  themselves,  stated,  on  the  authority 
of  excise  returns,  that  in  the  Highlands  of  Islay  alone  no  less  a sum  than 
.£6,000  a-year  was  spent  in  snuff!  Surely,  then,  they  may  pay  their  parsons 
“ at  a pinch.” 

What  is  Luxury? — A candle  would  have  been  a luxury  to  Alfred;  a 
half-crown  cotton  gown  to  his  queen.  Carpets  in  lieu  of  rushes  would  have 
been  luxuries  to  Henry  VII.;  glass  windows  in  lieu  of  horns,  to  his  nobles. 
A lettuce  to  Henry  VIII. ’s  queen  ; silk  gloves  and  stockings  to  Queen  Eliza- 
beth ; and  so  on,  ad  infinitum. 

Free  Trade. — In  a letter  to  Mr.  George  Wilson,  the  great  American 
free-trader  (Mr.  Calhoun)  says ; — “ I regard  free  trade  as  involving  conside- 
rations far  higher  than  mere  commercial  advantages  ; it  is,  in  my  opinion, 
emphatically  the  cause  of  civilization  and  peace— of  wide-spread  civilization 
and  durable  peace  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  It  belongs  to  England 
and  the  United  States  to  take  the  lead  in  this  great  cause ; and  I hope  the 
day  is  not  distant  when  they  will  set  the  noble  example  to  the  rest  of  Christen- 
dom of  freeing  commerce  of  every  shackle  and  imposition,  excepting  such 
duties  as  may  be  laid  exclusively  for  revenue.” 

Anniversaries. — “ Money ! money  ! ! money  ! ! ! ” is  the  cry  of  all  the 
societies:  money  is  their  life’s  blood:  money  the  galvanic  influence  that 
moves  their  hearts  and  moves  their  tongues:  it  is  their  body,  soul,  and  spirit. 
Deprive  them  of  money,  and  you  deprive  them  of  everything ; refuse  them 
your  cash  and  you  annihilate  them  ! “ Even  love  cannot  live  on  flowers,”  and 

science,  literature,  and  art,  like  patriotism  and  the  priesthood,  must  be  fed 
with  gold  and  good  things,  if  their  existence  be  a national  object!  What  a 
soul -lost  and  benighted  people  we  should  be  if  we  had  neither  gold  nor  bank 
paper? — V ade's  London  Review. 

American  Feelings  towards  England. — That  distinguished  states- 
man, Mr.  Webster,  addressing  an  assembly  of  15,000  or  20,000  persons  at 
Boston,  just  before  the  late  presidential  election,  alluded  in  some  way  to  Eng- 
land. A person  in  the  crowd,  whom  in  charity  we  may  suppose  was  too  re- 
cently “ acquired”  from  Europe  to  appreciate  American  popular  sentiments, 
cried  out — -“  They  are  all  slaves  in  England.”  Mr.  Webster  paused,  turned 
his  dark  piercing  eyes  upon  the  speaker,  and  said,  in  a tone  of  stern  indigna- 
tion, “ W ho  dares  thus  to  libel  the  land  of  his  ancestors  ? Who  in  this  as- 
sembly, does  not  know  that  our  most  valued  institutions  are  modelled  on  those 
of  England,  and  that  our  own  freedom  is  but  a modification  and  extension  of 


hers?  ’’  Mr.  Webster’s  remarks  were  received  with  general  and  hearty  cheers. 
—Putnam’s  American  Facts. 

Leech  Catching. — It  is  known  but  to  a few  persons  that  the  above- 
named  occupation  is  a very  profitable  one,  and  that  in  the  country  a leech- 
merchant  is  looked  upon  as  a substantial  man.  The  fact  is  that  there  are 
very  few  who  follow  this  craft.  There  are  two  sorts  of  leeches — the  “ hirudo 
officinalis,”  the  leech  used  in  surgery  ; and  the  “ hirodo  enermis,’’  or  common 
horse-leech,  which  differ  both  of  them  materially  in  their  appearance  and  pro- 
perties. The  first  of  these  species  is  to  be  met  with  in  marshes,  bogs,  and 
quagmires,  and  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  securing  these  creatures  must 
be  complete  slaves  to  their  profession,  which  is  that  of  thrashing  weeds  in- 
stead of  straw.  The  leech-catcher  is  to  he  observed,  solitary  and  alone,  in 
the  midst  of  a bog  situated  on  some  wild  heath  or  common,  remote  from  the 
habitations  of  man,  presenting  at  first  sight  to  a stranger  a very  unique  and 
grotesque  appearance.  Stripped  nearly  naked,  you  behold  him  with  a flail 
in  his  hands,  which  he  brandishes  around  him,  striking  the  water  in  the  bog 
with  great  violence,  to  disturb  the  objects  he  is  in  search  of.  By  his  side  is 
suspended  a canvas  hag,  which  is  drawn  up  at  the  top.  Every  five  minutes 
he  ceases  to  beat  the  morass,  and,  on  examining  his  legs,  which  are  perfectly 
nude,  he  perceives  from  12  to  20  leeches,  more  or  less,  adhering  to  his  flesh. 
These  he  dexterously  removes,  and  thrusts  them  into  his  bag,  and  recom- 
mences thrashing  the  bog.  In  this  manner  he  will,  in  the  course  of  a day, 
sometimes  succeed  in  capturing  five  hundred  leeches,  which  he  considers  a 
good  day’s  work.  Before  these  creatures  were  imported  into  this  country' from 
the  continent,  the  prices  for  the  commodity  in  question  were  very  high,  and  a 
leech-merchant  who  had  a good  country  and  London  connection  was  compa- 
ratively in  opulent  circumstances. — Post. 

Morbid  Taste. — That  morbid  love  of  excitement  and  sickly'  sentimen- 
tality which,  in  France,  combine  to  convert  the  courts  of  criminal  justice 
into  theatres  and  exhibition  rooms,  and  fill  our  own  journals  with  the  per- 
sonal descriptions  and  nauseous  sayings  of  vagabonds  and  murderers,  has,  in 
the  former  country,  taken  a form  of  expression  so  revolting,  in  the  very  re- 
finement of  its  curiosity,  that  we  think  it  useful  to  quote  it,  as  a warning  to 
such  voluptuaries  in  human  anguish,  among  ourselves,  who  attend  the  per- 
formances in  the  chapel  of  Newgate,  under  the  patronage  of  the  sheriffs, — of 
the  extravagances  toward  which  the  indulgence  of  their  corrupt  tastes  and 
unwholesome  emotion  tends.  At  the  execution  at  Nevers,  for  the  murder  of 
his  mistress,  of  a ruffian,  who  had  contrived  to  attract  considerable  interest 
to  himself, — by  the  affectation  of  a religious  insanity,  which,  notwithstanding 
the  efforts  of  the  priests  and  the  pious  in  his  favour,  failed  to  save  him  from 
the  scaffold, — the  Daguerreotype  was  employed  for  a purpose  which  it  is 
almost  awful  to  write.  The  quality  of  the  guillotine,  by  which  it  is  merci- 
fully recommended,  is  its  rapidity  of  action  ; but  the  Daguerreotype  is  more 
rapid  still, — and  never  did  its  peculiarity  of  writing  with  the  shadow  suggest 
a fancy  so  terrible  (in  connexion  with  the  frivolity  of  the  motive)  as  that  of 
the  shade  which  ithas  been  here  attempted  to  record.  The  instrument  in  which 
Nature  is  made  to  write  her  own  memorials  was  applied  to  catch,  for  publica- 
tion, the  expression  of  the  murder’s  face,  at  that  one  awful  moment  when, 
tied  to  the  fatal  block,  he  stood  in  the  immediate  presence  of  death, — and  the 
last  human  emotion  that  impressed  it  was  the  shadow  of  the  grave  into  which 
he  was  that  instant  passing.  This  is  the  very  madness  of  such  tastes  as  those 
to  which  we  have  been  alluding;  and  when  they  reach  a point  like  this, 
whether  their  pretence  be  pseudo-philosophy',  vicious  sentimentality,  or  the 
mere  idle  craving  for  excitement,  it  is  time  that  the  guardians  of  public  mo- 
rality should  interfere. — Atlieneum. 

The  Victory  of  Meanee. — General  W.  F.  P.  Napier,  in  his  recent 
account  of  the  Conquest  of  Scinde,  by  his  brother,  General  Sir  Charles  James 
Napier,  confirms  the  previous  statement  in  our  pages,  that,  at  this  famous 
battle,  the  number  of  the  enemy  exceeded  thirty  thousand,  that  of  the  Britisli 
were  about  two.  The  battle  lasted  four  hours  ; for  three  hours  and  a half  the 
combat  was  said  to  he  hand  to  hand,  until  the  musket  and  artillery  could  be 
brought  to  bear.  The  killed  and  wounded  on  the  side  of  the  British  was  un- 
der three  hundred,  yet  the  loss  of  the  Beloochees  was  upwards  of  six  thou- 
sand. Skilful  manoeuvring  compensated  for  disparity  of  numbers,  the  efforts 
of  thousands  of  the  enemy  being  paralysed  by  generalship.  For  instance,  at 
an  opening  to  a wood  occupied  by  six  thousand  of  the  enemy  in  ambuscade, 
General  Napier  posted  Captain  Tew  of  the  22nd  regiment,  and  eighty  grena- 
diers, with  orders  to  block  up  the  entrance  and  to  die  there,  if  it  must  be  ; but 
never  to  give  way.  Thick  as  standing  corn,  and  gorgeous  as  a field  of  flowers, 
stood  the  Beloochees,  in  their  many  coloured  garments  and  turbans ; they 
filled  the  broad  deep  bed  of  the  Fullaillee,  they  clustered  on  the  both  banks, 
and  covered  the  plain  beyond.  Guarding  their  heads  with  their  large  dark 
shields,  they  shook  their  sharp  swords,  beaming  in  the  sun ; their  shouts 
rolled  like  a peal  of  thunder,  as  with  frantic  guestures  they  rushed  forwards, 
and  full  against  the  front  of  the  twenty-second  dashed  with  demoniac  strength 
and  ferocity.  But  with  shouts  as  loud,  and  shrieks  as  wild  and  fierce  as  theirs, 
and  hearts  as  big  and  arms  as  strong,  the  Irish  soldiers  met  them  with  that 
queen  of  weapons,  the  musket,  and  sent  their  foremost  masses  rolling  back  in 
blood.  How  fiercely  the  barbarians  fought,  may  be  gathered  from  this  : — A 
soldier  of  the  22nd  regiment,  bounding  forward,  drove  his  bayonet  into  the 
breast  of  a Beloochee;  instead  of  falling,  the  rugged  warrior  cast  away  his 
shield,  and,  seizing  the  musket  with  his  left  hand,  writhed  his  body  forwards 
on  the  bayonet,  until  he  could,  with  one  sweep  of  his  sword — for  the  Beloochee, 
needs  no  second  blow — avenge  himself : both  fell  dead  together.  The  post 
was  held,  but  the  gallant  Tew  was  slain. 

An  Encounter  with  Lions. — An  old  man  of  our  party  recounted  to 
us  in  glowing  terms,  how  he  once  fell  into  campany  with  several  lions  in 
j the  very  neighbourhood  of  Shush.  It  would  be  difficult  to  give  an  idea 
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of  the  vehemence  of  gesture  and  expression  which  accompanied  his 
narrative  ; hut  the  story  ran  thus  : — “ When  a mere  lad  of  eight  or  nine 
years  old,  I was  sent,’’’  he  said,  “one  day  by  my  parents  to  scare  birds 
from  a plantation  belonging  to  us,  which  lay  close  to  the  river.  As  I 
was  sitting  in  a frail  hut  of  nishes,  T suddenly  espied  a lioness  making 
her  way  towards  my  place  of  concealment.  My  liver  melted  into 
water  at  the  sight  of  it,  and  I became  like  one  transfixed,  lhe  animal 
stopped  short,  then  couched,  and  rolling  on  the  sand,  appeared  quite 
unconscious  of  the  presence  of  an  intruder.  Although  I trembled  like 
a leaf,  this  afforded  me  some  respite;  but  presently  I became  aware  of 
the  approach  of  another  lion  through  the  rushes,  by  the  tremendous 
roaring  which  preceded  him.  They  met,  and  apparently  on  very 
friendly  terms,  and  for  some  time  they  gambolled  like  dogs  together. 
But  I felt  my  situation  was  not  the  better  for  it,  as  their  stay  might  be 
prolonged.  I was  more  dead  than  alive,  expecting  at  every  instant 
that  they  would  discover  me  in  my  hiding  place,  and  one  stroke, of  the 
paw  was  more  than  sufficient  to  bring  down  the  hut.  I was  afraid  to 
breathe,  lest  the  sound  should  reach  their  ears,  yet  I could  not  prevent 
my  teeth  from  chattering  quite  audibly.  But  whether  it  was  that  they 
were  too  much  occupied  with  their  own  concerns,  or  that  they  are  de- 
ficient  in  scent,  I do  not  know  ; suffice  it  to  say,  that  after  a short  time, 
which  to  me  appeared  an  age,  they  separated,  each  taking  a different 
direction,  and  were  soon  lost  in  high  grass.’’  “ It  is  many  years  since 
that  event  took  place,”  added  the  old  man  in  conclusion,  “and  still  I 
never  can  think  of  it  without  a shudder.”  And  if  I understood  him 
right,  the  mental  anxiety  he  underwent  at  that  time,  had  the  effect  of 
changing  his  hair  into  grey  ever  since.  To  me  the  narrative  had  a pe- 
culiar interest,  as  I was  standing  on  the  very  spot  which  the  traditions 
of  the  East  point  out  as  the  scene  where,  25  centuries  ago,  Daniel  had 
his  miraculous  escape,  and  could  not  but  contrast  the  calm  confidence 
of  the  prophet,  with  the  agitated  state  of  the  Arab  youth,  who  had  not 
3ret  learned  to  place  complete  and  implicit  reliance  on  his  Heavenly 
Father. — Baron  de  Bode’s  Travels  in  Luristan  and  Arabistan. 


MEHEMET  ALI. 


The  manners  of  Mehemet  Ali,  his  mode  of  receiving,  addressing, 
and  conversing  with  strangers,  is  full  of  dignity,  courteousness,  and 
well-bred  ease.  He  converses  with  Europeans  always  through  an  in- 
terpreter, who  speaks  in  the  French  language,  and  translates  what  is 
said  to  him  into  the  Turkish,  the  only  one  which  the  Pasha  professes  to 
understand.  Yet  the  expression  of  his  quick  eye  and  whole  counte- 
nance, while  the  person  with  whom  he  converses  is  addressing  the  in- 
terpreter in  French,  gives  often  the  impression  that  he  understands 
more  of  that  language  than  he  owns  to,  and  prefers,  as  many  official 
persons  in  the  East  do,  to  communicate  through  a third  person,  in  order 
to  give  himself  more  time  in  his  double  process  to  consider  his  replies. 
His  style  of  conversation  is  agreeable.  He  speaks  in  short  terse  sen- 
tences, often  almost  epigrammatic— never  without  a meaning,  even 
when  they  are  phrases  of  mere  ceremony.  Like  all  men,  he  is  fond  of  a 
little  flattery,  and  invites  it ; hut,  like  all  men  of  sense,  he  requires  that 
that  little  shall  be  administered  with  judgment,  and  is  earnest  and  skilful 
in  searching  for  subjects  on  which  others  are  able  to  answer  his  in- 
quiries with  information  ; and  on  such  topics  he  delights  in  showing  you 
by  no  disagreeable  interruptions  how  quickly  he  has  apprehended  their 
full  meaning,  and  how  well  he  could  enlarge  upon  it.  Like  all  persons 
of  high  station  in  the  East,  he  begins  the  conversation  with  a phrase  or 
two  of  compliment  and  welcome,  and  answers  the  first  compliment  paid 
to  him  in  return  by  a sentence  which  he  uses,  I believe,  to  everybody, 
whatever  his  age  may  be,  or  to  whatever  European  country  he  may 
belong,  with  very  little  variety;  “You  are  a young  man  from  an  old 
country;  you  find  me  an  old  man  in  a young  country.”  Then  he 
generally  goes  on  thus  : “ I have  worked  hard  to  improve  this  country, 
and  have  done  something.  But  all  my  youth  was  spent  in  war.  The 
works  of  peace  take  more  time  than  those  of  war ; and,  when  I began 
to  govern,  my  time  was  too  short  to  do  as  much  as  1 wished.  I had 
everything  to  begin.  I had  weeds  to  pluck  out  as  well  as  seed  to  sow. 
In  your  country  the  ground  is  prepared  for  you  ; you  require  only  a 
very  light  plough.  I had  to  begin  with  the  hand;  then  I took  to  the 
spade,  spade,  spade,  spade ! I have  hardly  got  to  the  plough  yet.” 
Then  he  asks  his  visitor  what  he  thinks  of  Egypt,  as  far  as  he  has  seen 
of  it;  of  the  country,  and  of  its  government — a tolerably  compendious 
question.  He  desires  him  to  speak  up  and  criticise  freely  ; and  then 
from  his  answer  he  judges  of  what  are  the  topics  on  which  he  is  most 
competent  to  carry  on  the  conversation.  I received  a hint,  before  my 
first  interview  with  the  Pasha,  that  it  would  gratify  him  to  be  asked  his 
age,  and,  after  he  had  told  it,  to  be  reminded  that  he  was  horn  in  the 
memorable  year  1769,  which  produced  also  Napoleon  and  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  But  these  are  weaknesses  in  which  he  is  a sharer  with  all 
other  men.  It  is  when  the  phrases  of  mere  ceremony  are  past,  and 
conversation  has  begun,  that  he  shows  that  he  is  no  ordinary  man. — 
Lord  Nugent. 

A costly  gift  manufactured  by  Mr.  Smith,  of  Duke-street,  Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields,  is  about  to  be  presented,  by  the  East  India  Company,  to  Me- 
hemet Ali,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  liberal  and  enlightened  policy 
which  kept  the  highway  to  India,  through  his  dominions,  open  to  our 


merchants,  while  we  were  battering  down  his  Syrian  towns.  This  su- 
perb specimen  of  the  silversmith’s  art,  is  a silver  fountain  ; from  whose 
top,  at  an  elevation  of  ten  feet  from  the  ground,  water  is  thrown  in  a 
jet,  by  means  of  an  arrangement  in  the  interior,  and  falls  over  in  three 
successive  basins,  in  the  form  of  a pyramid.  It  is  designed  in  the  Louis 
Quatorze  style,  and  is  encircled  by  fruit,  flowers,  scrolls,  and  wreaths, 
human  figures  being  avoided  in  deference  to  the  religious  laws  of 
Egypt.  A convex  shield,  on  each  of  the  four  sides  of  the  base,  bears 
the  inscription  that  follows,  on  each  side  in  a different  language  : — “ To 
His  Highness  Mehemet  Ali,  Pacha  of  Egypt,  presented  by  the  East 
India  Company.  London,  A. D.,  1845.”  Its  weight  isj  10,400  ounces. 
Value,  £7,000. 


THE  INDIA-RUBBEIl  TREE. 

A correspondent  of  an  American  paper,  writing  from  the  Brazils , 
gives  the  following  interesting  particulars  of  the  process  of  tapping  the 
India-rubber  or  caoutchouc  tree,  and  of  manufacturing  the  gum  into 
shoes  and  other  things  : — - 

“ The  caoutchouc  tree  grows,  in  general,  to  the  height  of  forty  or 
fifty  feet  without  branches;  then  branching,  runs  up  fifteen  feet  high- 
er. The  leaf  is  about  six  inches  long,  thin  and  shaped  like  that  of  a 
peach  tree.  The  trees  show  their  working  by  the  number  of  knots,  or 
hunches  made  hy  tapping  : and  a singular  fact  is,  that,  like  a cow, 
when  most  tapped,  they  give  the  most  milk  or  sap.  As  the  time  of 
operating  is  early  day,  before  sunrise  we  were  at  hand.  The  blacks  are 
first  sent  through  the  forest,  armed  with  a quantity  of  soft  clay,  and  a 
small  pickaxe.  On  coming  to  one  of  the  trees,  a portion  of  the  soft 
clay  is  formed  into  a Cup  and  stuck  to  the  trunk.  The  black  then 
striking  his  pick  over  the  cup,  the  sap  oozes  out  slowly,  a tree  gives 
daily  about  a gill.  The  tapper  continues  in  this  way,  tapping  in  this 
way  perhaps  fifty  trees,  when  he  returns,  and  with  a jar,  passing  over 
the  same  ground,  empties  his  cups.  So  by  seven  o’clock  the  blacks 
came  in  with  their  jars  ready  for  working.  The  sap  at  this  stage 
resembles  milk  in  appearance,  and  somewhat  in  taste,  It  is  also  fre- 
quently drunk  with  perfect  safety.  If  now  left  standing,  it  will  curdle 
like  milk,  disengaging  a watery  substance  like  whey.  Shoemakers  now 
arrange  themselves  to  form  the  gum.  Seated  in  the  shade,  with  a large 
pan  of  milk  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  a flagon,  in  which  is  burned  a 
nut  peculiar  to  this  country,  emitting  a dense  smoke,  the.  operator  having 
his  last,  or  form,  held  by  a long  stick  or  handle,  previously  besmeared 
with  soft  clay  (in  order  to  slip  off  the  shoe  when  finished)  holds  it  over 
the  pan,  and  pouring  on  the  milk  until  it  is  covered,  sets  the  coating  in 
the  smoke,  then  giving  it  a second  coat,  repeats  the  smoking,  and  so 
on  with  a third  and  fourth,  until  the  shoe  is  of  the  required  thickness, 
averaging  form  six  to  twelve  coats..  When  finished,  the  shoes  on  the 
forms  are  placed  in  the  sun  the  remainder  of  the  day  to  drip.  Next 
day,  if  required,  they  may  be  figured,  being  so  soft  that  any  impression 
will  be  indelibly  received.  The  natives  are  very  dexterous  in  this 
work.  With  a quill  and  a sharp-pointed  stick  they  will  produce1  finely 
lined  leaves  and  flowers,  such  as  you  may  have  seen  on  the  shoes,  in 
an  incredibly  short  space  of  time.  After  remaining  on  the  forms  two 
or  three  days,  the  shoes  are  cut  open  on  the  top,  allowing  the  last  to 
slip  out.  They  are  then  tied  together  and  slung  on  poles,  ready  fey 
the  market.  There  pedlars  and  Jews  trade  for  them  with  the  country 
people;  and  in  lots  of  one  thousand  or  more  they  are  again  sold  to  the 
merchants,  who  have  them  stuffed  with  straw,  and  packed  in  boxes  to 
export,  in  which  state  they  are  received  in  the  United  States.  In  the 
same  manner  any  shape  may  be  manufactured.  Thus  toys  .are  made 
over  clay  forms.  After  drying,  the  clay  is  broken  and  extracted. 
Bottles,  &c.,  in  the  same  way.  According  as  the  gum  grows  older,  it 
becomes  darker  in  colour  and  more  tough.  The  number  of  caoutchouc 
trees  in  the  province  is  countless.  In  some  parts  whole  forests  of  them 
exist  in  Mexico  and  the  East  Indies,  there  appears  to  be  no  importa- 
tion into  the  United  States  from  these  places.  The  reason,  I suppose, 
must  be  the  want  of  that  prolificness  found  in  them  here.  The  caout- 
chouc tree  may  be  worked  all  the  year;  but  generally  in  the  wet  season 
they  have  rest,  owing  to  the  flooded  state  of  the  woods ; and  the  milk 
being  watery,  requires  more  to  manufacture  the  same  article  than  in 
the  dry  season. 


LiTERATURE  AND  ART. 


SYNTAX  MADE  EASY;  or,  how  to  Write  and  Speak  French  correctly. 
Consisting  of  Six  Progressive  Lessons,  in  which  the  difficulties  of  the  French 
Language  are  elucidated  by  explicit  rules,  and  exemplified  by  useful  phrases. 
By  D.  M.  Aird.  Arranged  for  the  use  of  Schools.  Cunningham, 
Strand. 

Our  correspondents  frequently  inquire  respecting  elementary  French 
and  other  grammars.  We  do  not  like  to  make  invidious  distinctions, 
hut  this  comes  in  our  way  as  a candidate  for  notice,  and  we  doubt  not, 
from  the  mode  in  which  it  is  compiled,  and  the  experience  of  Mr. 
Aird  as  a teacher,  that  it  will  prove  a useful  aid  to  those  who  are 
anxious  to  master  the  most  common  difficulties  of  the  French  lan- 
guage. 


AND  AMUSEMENT  FOR  THE  MILLION. 
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THE  R3DDLER. 

THE  RIDDLER’S  SOLUTIONS  OF  No.  104. 

Riddle. — A Coffin. 

CHARADE. 

Without  more  ado  or  poetic  parade, 

I send  a short  answer  to  A.  B.’s  charade, 

Proposed  in  the  Herald  one  hundred  and  four: 

Alexander  the  Great — I need  say  no  more. 

Ben.  Jones,  Jun. 

Rebus. — Wandering  Jew,  Eugene  Sue. 

Animals  Enigmatically  Expressed. — Monkey,  Deer,  Dog,  Seal,  Porcu- 
pine, Beaver,  Sable,  Sheep,  Lion,  Bison. 

Arithmetical  Questions. — 1.  B.'s  Capital,  £ 40.  B.’s  Gain,  £ 12.  A.’s 
Gain,  £25  10s. 

2.  1 2.6  1 .hi  t Yards  Diameter. 

>3.  As  7.6  to  1. 

4.  7 and  5. 

5.  Put  x = one  side,  and  y = the  other,  then  (Euc,  0.  3)  we  have  X : 

S96x  2.r 


y : : 594  : 396  . • . y s=  — — = — , 

50 4 3 

x-  + ?/2  — x,j  — 9902.  Substitute  in  this  equation  the  value  of  y above 
4x2  2.r2  9 X 9902 

found,  and  it  becomes  x2  + . — . — . — = 9902.  Consequently  .r2  = 

9 3 '7 

,9  x 9902x  3 x 990 


And  x = 

2x 


V 


(V  A <5  X »yu 

7 * ~ 7 


V 7 = 1122.55448  longer  side. 


y = — = f-  of  1122.55448  = 748.30905  shorter  side. 

3 

From  half  the  sum  of  the  three  sides  subtract  each  side  severally,  and 
we  shall  have  V (14.30.402060  X 307.90758  x 082.0924  X 440.462)  — 
303707.783  yds.  = 75  a.  or.  25§  p.  as  required. — Propouniler’s  Solution. 

Moore. — There  was  an  error  in  Answer  2,  page  831 — 199  width,  instead 
of  119.  “ A Schoolboy”  acknowledges  he  made  a mistake  in  writing  wine 

instead  of  beer.  Alexander  has  been  as  much  at  fault  as  the  Schoolboy  ; but 
we  give  each  his  clear  stage  and  no  favour. 

PUZZLE. LINES  TO  BE  ADDRESSED  TO  A BIRD. 

H n 1 d t \v  e r s t h u g 1 m y w 1 
T h u 1 v e s 1 1 h 1 1 h u 1 v e s 1 1 n w 1 
Rnldaksyurhl  1 w t n e 
S 1 s ts  si  emii'Su  n ds  a In  e 
S nt  u rn  ful  n n c 1 v e s t g 
Rfyurhtinghwltknw  Sent  by  V iney. 

ENIGMA. 

Fair  ladies,  since  often  my  service  you  claim, 

I beg  you  at  once  to  unriddle  my  name, 

Which  thus  in  poetical  strain  I disguise, 

In  a futile  attempt  to  evade  your  bright  eyes.  ' 

My  shapes  are  most  various — often  I'm  found 
Square,  oval,  or  oblong,  but  commonly  round; 

My  dress,  too,  will  differ,  as  often  you  see, 

And  of  wood,  stone,  or  velvet,  will  frequently  be  ;• 

But  my  corporal  substance  is  mostly  the  same, 

And  though  many  my  shapes,  yet  I ne’er  change  my  name. 

No  soldier  can  boast  of  more  wounds  than  myself; 

Unpitied  I bear  them  ; nor  honour,  nor  pelf, 

Assuages  or  softens  your  unfeeling  dart, 

Which  often  strikes  deep,  and  will  enter  my  heart, 

Where  it  sometimes  remains  till  I’m  gone  to  decay, 

And  when  no  longer  useful,  am  then  thrown  away. 

Though  I,  whilst  in  favour — I own  it  with  pride— 

Am,  perhaps  'tis  unconsciously,  pressed  to  your  side. 

And  now,  pray,  who  am  I? — 1 beg  you’ll  declare. 

Since  my  favours  so  cften,  fair  ladies,  you  share.  Patience. 

Charade. — I am  a word  of  two  syllables,  each  of  which  has  three 
letter's.  My  first  letter  of  the  first  syllable,  denotes  a place  of  torment ; 
my  middle  letter  of  each  syllable  is  an  interjection,  used  to  express  pain, 
hope,  or  fear;  my  third  letter  of  each  syllable  is  a domesticated  bird; 
my  first  letter  of  the  second  syllable  is  a river  of  England  and  Scot- 
land; and  every  cockney  is  familiar  with  my  whole.  E.  T.  N.  A. 

REBUS. 

If  you  transpose  what  ladies  wear, 

Twill  plainly  shew  what  bad  deeds  are  ; 

Transpose  the  letter's,  and  they’ll  show 
What  all  on  earth  desire  to  do  ; 

If  you  then  change  them  once  again, 

They’ll  form  an  ancient  Hebrew  name  ; 

Transpose  the  letters  yet  once  more, 

What  all  men  do,  you'll  then  explore.  Sent  by  J.  J,  B 


HEATHEN  DEITIES  EXPRESSED  BY  ANAGRAMS. 


1.  Naiad 

2.  Svtn  rat 

3.  Sea  tar 

4.  Tea 

5.  My  hen 

6.  On  a mop 


7.  A Salt 

8.  Simon 

9.  A pardon 

10.  She  bit 

11.  Sun  dip 

12.  Hams 


13.  O be  ni 

14.  He  let 

15.  Aid 

16.  Do  a sin 

17.  Us  dame 

18.  The  son 


19.  Nap 

20.  Elm  open  me 

21.  Chill  sea 

22.  Mary  sup 

23.  A vest 

S.  C. 


ARITHMETICAL  QUESTIONS. 


1.  Bought  cloth  worth  £296  14s.,  and  was  to  have  twelve  months’ 

credit,  or  11  per  cent,  discount,  but  agreed  to  take  eight  months’  credit 
and  to  receive  discount  for  the  other  four  months;  on  reflection,  how- 
ever, I agreed  to  pay  ready  money.  How  much  did  I gain  by  the 
latter  determination  l Alfred. 

2.  A gentleman,  whose  establishment  comprised  33  individuals,  was 

desirous  of  contracting  with  his  miller  for  the  supply  of  flour  to  his 
family  by  the  year.  The  miller  asked  £150,  which  the  gentleman  con- 
sidered too  much.  “ Well,”  says  the  miller,  “ I will  make  this  arrange- 
ment with  you  ; if  you  will  give  me  one  grain  of  wheat  for  the  first,  or 
youngest  member  of  your  family,  two  for  the  next,  and  so  on  doubling 
it  always  to  the  last,  or  the  thirty-third ; I will  agree  to  supply  you  with 
the  finest  flour  that  can  be  procured;’’  to  which  the  gentleman  con- 
sented, thinking  to  be  a gainer.  What  would  the  miller  have  to  receive 
at  the  year’s  end,  if  it  took  7,680  grains  to  fill  a pint,  and  the  wheat  was 
£3  5s.  per  quarter  ? R. 

3.  Suppose  the  head  of  the  Editor  of  the  Family  Herald  to  he  nine 

inches,  his  body  as  long  as  his  head  and  half  his  legs,  and  his  legs  as  long 
as  both  body  and  head.  Query,  the  Editor’s  stature?  Also,  how  much 
taller  than  he  was  that  remnant  of  giants,  Og,  King  of  Bashan,  sup- 
posing the  length  of  his  bed  to  exceed  his  Majesty’s  stature  by  one 
foot?  - Daleth. 

N.B.— A cubit  is  1 foot  9.888  inches 


4.  A horse  tethered  to  the  outside  of  a circular  garden  wall  is  just  to 
graze  upon  an  acre  of  ground,  and  the  length  of  his  tether  is  equal  to 
the  semicircumference  of  the  garden.  Required  the  diameter  of  the 
garden?  P.  G.G. 

Scientific  Question. — What  is  the  difference  between  centripetal 
and  centrifugal  force  ? 

Experiment.— Animated  Fire. — When  small  pieces  of  camphor  are 
placed  in  a basin  of  pure  water  a very  peculiar  motion  commences,  some 
of  the  pieces  turn  as  if  on  an  axis,  others  go  steadily  round  the  vessel, 
some  seem  to  he  pursusing  others,  and  thus  they  continue  forming  a 
very  curious  and  pleasing  appearance.  If  the  camphor  be  ignited  and 
then  carefully  placed  upon  the  water,  it  will  burn  with  a white  flame, 
moving  about  with  great  rapidity. 

***  Answe'rs  to  the  preceding  Questions  should  reach  us  either  before  or  by 
the  post  which  arrives  in  London  on  Friday  morning,  the  30th  of  May  ; those 
from  Subscribers  in  the  Metropolis  audits  environs  two  days  earlier. 


Alphabet  Class  of  Great  Boys.— Alfred  the  Great  learned  his 
alphabet  at  twelve  years  of  age ; Moliere  could  barely  read  or  write 
at  fourteen;  Dr.  Carter  began  his  studies  at  nineteen;  Valerianus 
learned  to  read  at  fifteen ; and  Sir  Isaac.  Newton,  according  to  his  own 
statement,  was  inattentive  in  study,  and  ranked  low  in  the  school  till  the 
age  of  twelve. 

Guides  to  Anti-Working  Algebraists. — Q.  What  are  “ Imaginary 
Quantities  ? ” — A.  Pennsylvanian  Bonds. 

Q.  What  is  the  negative  sign  ? — A.  A shake  of  the  head. 

Q.  What  is  understood  by  a Radical? — A.  Anything  hut  what  he 
talks  about  in  public. 

Q.  What  is  an  “ Impossible  expression  ? ” — A.  To  speak  of  unmen- 
tionables. 


A man  was  asked  the  other  day,  if  Waterloo-bridge  was  now  a losing 
concern  or  not?  “ Go  over  it,  and  you’ll  be  toll'd ,”  was  the  reply. 

Prosperity  and  Adversity. — Every  man  is  rich  or  poor,  according  to 
the  proportion  between  his  desires  and  enjoyments.  Of  riches,  as  ofevery  thing 
else, the  hope  is  more  than  the  enjoyment;  while  wc  consider  them  as  the 
means  to  be  used  at  some  future  time  for  the  attainment  of  felicity,  ardour 
after  them  secures  us  from  weariness  of  ourselves,  but  no  sooner  do  we  sit 
down  to  enjoy  our  acquisitions,  than  we  find  them  insufficient  to  fill  up  the 
vacuities  of  life.  Nature  makes  us  poor  only  when  we  want  necessaries,  but 
custom  gives  the  name  of  poverty  to  the  want  of  superfluities.  It  is  the 
great  privilege  of  povert’yto  be  happy  unenvied,  to  be  healthy  without  physic, 
secure  without  a guard,  and  to  obtain  from  the  bounty  of  nature  what  life 
great  and  wealthy  are  compelled  to  procure  by  the  help  of  art.  Adversity 
has  ever  been  considered  as  the  state  in  which  a man  most  easily  becomes 
acquainted  with  himself,  particularly  being  free  from  flatterers.  Prosperity 
is  too  apt  to  prevent  us  from  examining  our  conduct ; but  as  adversity  leads 
us  to  think  properly  of  our  state,  it  is  the  most  beneficial  to  us. 
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FAMILY  HERALD. 


RANDOM  READINGS. 

“ I'll  jump  at  that  conclusion,”  as  the  flea  said,  when  the  man  made 
up  his  mind  to  catch  him. 

“ Papa,  may  I go  a-shooting?’’  “ Yes,  my  dear,  hut  mind  you  don’t 
kill  anything.’’ 

When  is  it  dangerous  to  walk  in  the  fields?  When  the  hedges  are 
shooting. 

Deacon  H.  used  to  say  his  wife  had  a certain  recipe  for  testing  the 
quality  of  indigo.  It  was  to  fill  a milk  pan  with  pure  cold  water,  and 
to  sift  a little  indigo  on  the  surface  ; if  the  indigo  was  good  it  would 
either  sink  or  swim — she  couldn’t  tell  which. 

We  asked  a pretty  girl  the  other  day  to  give  us  a kiss,  but  she 
couldn’t  afford  it.  She  said,  however,  she  would  lend  us  one  provided 
we  would  return  it.  It  is  needless  to  add,  that  we  borrowed  the  article 
and  returned  it  promptly. — Piclcayune. 

Mathews’s  attendant,  in  his  last  illness,  intended  to  give  the  patient 
some  medicine  ; but  a few  moments  afterwards  it  was  discovered  that 
the  medicine  was  nothing  but  ink,  which  had  been  taken  from  the  phial 
by  mistake,  and  his  friend  exclaimed  “ Good  heavens!  Mathews,  I 
have  given  you  ink.’’  “Never-never  mind,  my  boy,  never  mind,” 
said  Mathews  faintly,  “ I’ll  swallow  a bit  of  blotting  paper.’’  This  was 
the  last  joke  Mathews  ever  made. 

One  that  affected  to  be  rich  and  powerful,  if  he  went  abroad  and  met 
any  one  well  dressed  and  of  rank  would  shrink  back  and  conceal  him- 
self ; and,  if  asked  why  he  did  so,  would  say,  “My  cousins  and  con- 
nexions are  so  numerous,  ’tis  quite  troublesome,”  &c.  He  and  his 
friend  meeting  a beggar  one  day,  his  friend,  who  had  been  disgusted 
by  his  airs,  mimicking  his  manner  and  shrinking  back,  exclaimed,  “My 
cousins  and  connexions,  &c.”  “Pray,”  says  the  quality  gentleman,  in 
surprise,  “ How  came  you  to  have  a cousin  in  this  state  — “ Why,” 
says  he,  “all  the  respectable  persons  we  meet  you  take  to  yourself;— I 
have  nobody  else  left.’’ 

The  following  is  a literal  transcript  of  a letter  actually  sent  to  the 
mistress  of  a boarding  school  near  town,  by  the  father  of  one  of  the 
female  boarders  ; — “ As  I had  a good  hedication  miself  I am  hintirely 
ashamed  for  to  sea  the  shameful  manner  in  which  my  Lucy  his  bit  by 
the  fleas,  and  it  is  my  desire  for  hur  to  sleep  in  the  bed  that  she  used  to 
do,  and  not  for  to  sleep  sum  times  in  wun  bed  and  then  in  another,  for  to 
feed  all  the  fleas  in  the  ouse,  for  I think  that  his  not  write,  neither  shall 
she  do  it.” 

An  English  sailor  in  Dublin,  crossing  the  Coal  Quay,  half  tipsy,  with 
a gallon  measure  of  foaming  porter  to  regale  his  shipmates  on  board, 
passed  through  a crowd  of  coalheavers,  not  much  more  sober  than  him- 
self, and  in  the  pride  of  his  heart  addressed  them  with  “ Hang  your 
whiskey,  you  Irish  lubbers  ; here’s  a gallon  of  good  English  beer — it  is 
meat,  drink,  and  clothes,”  slapping  the  vessel  with  his  hand.  One  of  the 
fellows,  affronted  at  this  challenge,  instantly  knocked  him  into  a large 
slough  of  water,  adding,  “You  had  meat,  drink,  and  clothes  before,  and 
there’s  washing  and  lodging  for  you  into  the  bargain.  The  fellow  was 
proceeding  to  follow  up  his  triumph  by  kicking  the  fallen  Briton,  when 
another  of  the  gang  observed,  “ Though  you  did  give  him  washing  and 
lodging,  sure  he  doesn’t  want  mangling  into  the  bargain.” 

Pigeons  in  South  Carolina.— A correspondent  writes  from  Camden 
that  a flock  of  pigeons  lately  passed  over  that  city,  which  was  at  least  a 
mile  in  length  and  half  a mile  wide!  Enough,  we  should  suppose,  to 
make  a pie  for  all  creation. 

Patent  Medicine. — A very  deaf  gentleman,  who  had  a termagant 
wife,  in  New  Orleans,  purchased  two  bottles  of  “ Scarfa’s  Acoustic  Oil.” 
In  about  three  weeks  he  was  enabled  to  hear  of  his  wife’s  death,  while 
on  a visit  to  her  friends  in  the  country. 

The  Folly  of  Fretting.— Two  gardeners,  who  were  neighbours, 
had  their  crops  of  early  peas  killed  by  the  frost.  One  of  them  came  to 
condole  with  the  other.  “ Ah  ! ’’  cried  he,  “ how  unfortunate  ! Do 
you  know,  neighbour,  that  I have  done  nothing  but  fret  ever  since  ? 
But  bless  me  you  seem  to  have  a fine  healthy  crop  coming  up.  What 
are  these  “ Why  these  are  what  I sowed  immediately  after  my  loss.” 
“What!  coming  up  already?”  said  the  fretter.  “Yes,”  replied  the 
other,  “while  you  were  fretting,  I was  working.” 

Origin  of  the  Black  Doll. — A Sign  at  Rag  Shops. — This  sign 
originated  with  a person  who  kept  a shop  for  toys  and  rags  in  Nor- 
ton-Folgate,  about  eighty  years  ago.  An  old  woman  brought  in  a large 
bundle  for  sale,  but  desired  it  might  remain  unopened  till  she  called 
again  to  see  it  weighed.  Several  weeks  elapsed  without  her  appearing, 
which  induced  the  master  of  the  shop  to  open  the  bundle,  when  he 
found  a black  doll,  neatly  dressed  with  a pair  of  gold  earings  appended. 
This  be  hung  up  over  the  door  for  the  purpose  of  being  owned  by  the 
woman  who  left  it.  Shortly  after  this  she  called,  and  presented  the 
doll  to  the  shopkeeper  as  a mark  of  gratitude  for  his  having,  by  this 
means,  enabled  her  to  find  out  her  bundle.  The  story  having  gained 
circulation,  this  figure  has  been  generally  used  by  dealers  in  rags  ever 
since. 


A Gentle  Hint. — An  uncle  left,  in  his  will,  eleven  silver  spoons  to 
his  nephew;  adding,  “ If  I have  not  left  him  the  dozen,  he  knows  the 
reason.”  The  fact  was,  the  nephew  had  some  time  before  stolen  one 
of  them  from  his  relative. 

Cupid  and  Bacchus. — Near  Ilkeston,  Derbyshire,  a respectable  and 
handsome  tailor,  having  won  the  affections  of  a young  lady,  but  not  of 
her  parents,  visited  her  clandestinely.  The  other  night,  when  her 
matter-of  fact  mamma  and  papa  were  reposing  in  the  “arms  of  Mor- 
pheus” and  of  each  other,  their  daughter  was  Julieting  with  her  Romeo, 
and  regaling  him  with  the  old  gentleman’s  champagne.  Overcome 
with  love  and  liquor,  Snip  fell  asleep,  and  his  “ laaye  love”  followed 
the  example.  And— 

“ There  they  lay,  till  next  day — ’’ 

And  were  “caught  napping”  by  the  wonderstruck  head  of  the  house- 
hold. Flesh  and  blood  couldn’t  bear  it.  To  “ walk  into  the  affections 
of  his  daughter,”  was  bad  enough  ; but  to  “ walk  into  his  champagne  ” 
into  the  bargain,  was  a “long  chalk”  worse  ; so  he  fell  tooth  and  nail 
upon  the  snoring  sinner,  and  pommelled  him  without  mercy.  The  tailor 
implored,  the  young  lady  roared,  the  old  lady  screamed,  and  the  ad- 
venture was  published  to  the  whole  neighbourhood,  without  the  expense 
of  paying  the  town-crier. 


FATHER  SMITH  AND  MA’AM  JONES. 


Widower  Smith’s  waggon  stopped  one  morning  before  Widow  Jones’s 
door,  and  he  gave  the  usual  country  signal,  that  he  wanted  somebody 
in  the  house,  by  dropping  the  reins,  and  sitting  double,  with  his  elbows 
on  his  knees.  Out  tripped  the  widow,  lively  as  a cricket,  with  a 
tremendous  black  ribbon  on  her  snow-white  cap.  Good  morning  was 
soon  said  on  both  sides,  and  the  widow  waited  for  what  was  farther  to 
be  said. 


“ Well  Ma’am  Jones,  perhaps  you  don’t  want  to  sell  one  of  your  cows, 
no  how,  for  nothing,  any  way,  do  you  ? ” 

“Well,  there,  Mr.  Smith,  you  couldn’t  have  spoke  my  mind  better. 
A poor  lone  widder,  like  me,  does  not  know  what  to  do  with  so  many 
critters,  and  I should  be  glad  to  trade  if  we  can  fix  it.” 

So  they  adjourned  to  the  meadow.  Farmer  Smith  looked  at  Roan 
— then  at  the  widow — at  the  Downing  cow — and  at  the  widow  again — 
and  so  on  through  the  whole  forty.  The  same  call  was  made  every  day 
for  a week,  but  Farmer  Smith  could  not  decide  which  cow  he  wanted. 
At  length  on  Saturday,  when  Widow  Jones  was  in  a hurry  to  get 
through  with  her  baking  for  Sunday — and  had  “ ever  so  much  ’’  to  do 
in  the  house,  as  all  farmers’  wives  and  widows  have  on  Saturday,  she 
was  a little  impatient.  Farmer  Smith  was  as  irresolute  as  ever. 

“That  ’ere  Downing  cow  is  a pretty  fair  cretur  ” — but  he  stopped  to 
glance  at  the  widow’s  face,  and  then  walked  round  her — not  the  widow, 
but  the  cow. 

“ That  ’ere  short  horn  Durham  is  not  a bad  looking  beast,  but  I don't 
know  ’’ — another  look  at  the  widow. 

“ The  Downing  cow  I knew  before  the  late  Mr.  Jones  bought  her.” 
H ere  he  sighed  at  the  allusion  to  the  late  Mr.  Jones,  she  sighed,  and 
both  looked  at  each  other.  It  was  a highly  interesting  moment. 

“ Old  Roan  is  a faithful  old  milch,  and  so  is  Brindle — but  I have 
known  better.’’  A long  stare  followed  this  speech — the  pause  was 
getting  awkward  and  at  last  Mrs.  Jones  broke  out — 

‘‘Lord  ! Mr.  Smith,  If  I’m  the  one  you  want,  do  say  so!” 

The  intentions  of  Widower  Smith  and  Widow  Jones  were  duly  pub- 
lished  the  next  day,  as  is  the  law  and  the  custom  in  Massachusetts  ; 
and  as  soon  as  they  were  “ outpublished,”  they  were  married. — American 
Paper . 


GOING  TO  ST.  PAULS. 


Oh  ! ’tis  a glorious  sight  to  see 
These  rosy  little  chaps, 

Deck’d  by  the  hand  of  charity, 

Iu  graceful  muffin  caps. 

Yet  wherefore  place  their  calves  so  small 
In  unbecoming  leathers, 

Exposing  their  slight  legs  to  all 
Varieiies  of  weathers  ? 

When  looking  at  those  slender  legs 
We  feel  a thousand  pangs, 

To  think  how  fragile  are  the  pegs 
On  which  existence  hangs. 

Sure,  one  must  have  a heart  of  stone 
Those  urchins  to  abandon  ! 

How  little,  were  they  left  alone, 

They’d  have,  alas  ! to  stand  on  ! 


The  very  cap  they’re  doom'd  to  wear 
Has  cruel  mockery  in  it : 

Type  of  a luxury  so  rare 
They  ne’er  can  hope  to  win  it. 

’Twas  mockery  on  those  heads  which  placed 
The  emblem  of  the  muffin  : 

A treat  they  can’t  expect  to  taste— 

Those  boys  all  born  to  nuffin. 

Not  Tantalus,  who  strove  in  vain 
To  grasp  the  luscious  berry 
(His  fate  suggested,  ’tis  quite  plain, 

The  pastime  of  bob-cherry)— 

Not  Tantalus  was  doom’d  to  bear 
More  than  those  luckless  chaps, 

Who,  muffinless,  must  ever  wear 
Those  tempting  muffin  caps. 

Comic  Almanac. 
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Vol.  VIIT. — Chapter  CXXIII. — The  Sanctuary  of  Notre  Dame. 

Eight  days  had  elapsed  since  Rodin  was  attacked  by  the  cholera,  and 
its  ravages  had  been  frightfully  increasing.  The  period  was  a most 
awful  one;  a veil  of  mourning  had  spread  from  one  end  of  Paris  to  the 
other,  lately  so  joyous:  never,  indeed,  had  the  sky  presented  a more 
clear,  a more  constant  azure  ; never  had  the  sun  shone  with  greater 
brilliancy.  This  inexorable  serenity  of  nature,  while  a deadly  scourge 
was  ravaging  the  earth,  presented  a remarkable  and  most  mysterious 
contrast.  The  brilliant  light  of  a dazzling  sun  rendered  still  more 
visible  the  changfe  of  features  that  had  been  caused  by  the  thousand 
anxieties  of  fear;  for  all  were  trembling,  some  for  themselves,  others 
for  beings  whom  they  dearly  loved.  Each  countenance  betrayed 
something  of  the  uneasy,  the  astounding,  or  the  feverish.  Their  foot- 
steps were  precipitate,  as  if  though  in  walking  the  faster  they  had  the 
better  chance  of  escaping  from  peril ; and  then  frequently  they  would 
hasten  to  return  home— to  that  home  where  they  had  left  life,  health, 
and  happiness,  and,  in  two  hours  after,  they  would  frequently  find 
death,  agony,  and  despair  ! 

At  every  turn,  fresh  and  melancholy  aspects  met  the  view.  Anon, 
carts  laden  with  coffins,  symmetrically  piled  one  upon  the  other,  passed 
through  the  streets.  They  stopped  before  every  nouse ; men,  clad  in 
grey  and  black,  waited  at  the  doors.  They  held  out  their  arms,  and, 
at  one  house  they  gave  a single  coffin  ; at  another  two  ; and  frequently 
three  or  four  at  the  same  dwelling,— so  much  so,  that  the  supply  was 
quickly  exhausted.  And  as  so  many  dead  in  the  same  street  could 
not  all  be  waited  on  at  once,  the  cart,  which  came  full,  went  away 
empty. 

In  nearly  all  the  houses,  from  top  to  bottom,  and  from  bottom  to  top, 
there  was  a deafening  sound  of  hammers — they  were  nailing  down  the 
coffins — hammer,  hammer,  hammer — with  such  increasing  constancy, 
that,  at  intervals,  the  labourers  were  obliged  to  rest  from  sheer  fatigue. 
Then  resounded  all  sorts  of  grievous  lamentations,  of  bitter  groans,  of 
despairing  imprecations.  They  proceeded  from  those  from  whom  the 
grey  and  black  men  had  taken  some  one  to  furnish  the  bier.  They 
were  incessantly  employed  then,  in  filling  the  coffins  and  nailing  them 
down,  both  day  and  night;  more,  indeed,  in  the  former  than  the  latter; 
for  so  soon  as  twilight  set  in,  for  the  want  of  a sufficient  quantity  of 
bearers,  there  came  unexpectedly  a long,  melancholy  file  of  mourning 
coaches  for  the  dead — carts,  waggons,  coaches,  drays,  were  provided  to 
assist  in  the  funeral  conveyance.  Unlike  the  former  ones,  which  came 
into  the  street  full,  and  left  it  empty,  these  latter  came  into  the  street 
empty,  and  quickly  left  it  full. 

During  this  period  the  windows  of  the  houses  were  illuminated,  and 
the  lights  were  frequently  burning  till  day-dawn.  It  was  the  gay 
season  of  Paris,  and  this  general  brilliancy  would  very  much  have  re- 
tembled  the  luminous  radiancy  of  those  idle  fete  nights,  had  it  not  been 
that  the  wax  lights  were  displaced  by  torches,  and  the  merry  music  of 
the  dance  by  the  hymns  and  prayers  for  the  dead.  Instead  of  seeing 
m the  streets  the  transparent  signs  of  masquerade  warehouses,  large 
lanterns  were  suspended  at  short  distances  in  blood-colour  transpa- 
rencies, bearing  on  them  in  black  letters,  Assistance  for  those  attached 
with  the  Cholera.  The  only  places  wherein  during  the  night  any  fetes 
were  held,  were  at  the  cemeteries, — in  those  places,  always  melancholy, 
mute,  at  those  nocturnal  hours — those  hours  of  silence,  wherein  naught 
is  heard  save  the  light  rustling  of  the  cypress  leaves,  agitated  by  the 
wind  in  those  places,  where  no  light  exists,  save  the  pale  rays  of  the 
moon  playing  on  the  marble  tombs— in  those  places,  so  solitary,  that 
no  human  tread  would  dare  to  venture  during  the  night  to  break  its 
funereal  silence,  all  had  now  suddenly  become  animated,  bustling, 
noisy,  and  resplendent  with  light.  By  the  smoky  flame  of  torches, 
which  shed  rays  of  red  light  on  the  poor  man’s  tomb  and  on  the  white 
marble  sepulchres  of  the  rich,  numerous  gravediggers  were  merrily 
employed  in  digging  and  singing.  This  dangerous  and  disagreeable 
trade  was  then  reaping  a golden  harvest.  The  requisition  for  these 
lolks  was  then  so  great,  that  they  were  obliged  to  take  care  of  them. 


If  they  drank  often,  they  drank  deeply  ; if  they  sang  often,  they  sang 
loudly  ; and  that  to  keep  up  their  spirits  and  good  humour — powerful 
auxiliaries  to  such  an  occupation.  If  some  of  them  by  accident  could 
not  finish  the  grave  they  had  commenced,  their  obliging  companions 
would  finish  it  for  them  (that  was  the  word),  and  in  the  most  friendly 
manner  lay  them  in  it. 

The  jocund  stanzas  of  the  grave-diggers  were  responded  to  by  others 
at  no  great  distance;  public-houses  had  suddenly  sprung  up  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  cemeteries,  and  the  coachmen  to  the  dead,  so 
soon  as  they  had  set  down  their  customers  agreeably  to  their  address,  as 
they  jocosely  said,  grown  rich  by  their  extraordinary  pay,  feasted  and 
regaled  like  lords.  The  morning  would  frequently  surprise  them  with 
the  glass  in  their  hand  and  the  joke  on  their  lips — some  witty  observa- 
tion. With  these  conductors  of  the  dead,  living  on  the  very  bowels  of 
a scourge,  what  was  mortality  to  them  ? 

In  the  sad,  infected  districts,  or  in  the  centre  of  a morbid  atmosphere, 
a crowd  of  indigent  people,  already  exhausted  by  the  most  dire  priva- 
tions, had  huddled  themselves  together,  quite  prepared,  as  was  then 
energetically  said,  for  the  cholera.  It  was  not  a question  about  indivi- 
duals, but  of  whole  families  taken  off  in  a few  hours;  and  yet  some- 
times,— oh!  the  mercy  of  Providence!  — one  or  two  little  children 
would  be  left  alone  in  a cold  and  wretched  room,  after  their  father, 
mother,  brother,  and  sister  had  been  carried  away  in  their  coffins. 

Frequently,  also,  they  were  obliged  to  shut  up,  for  want  of  tenants, 
many  of  those  houses,  the  wretched  retreats  of  the  laborious  workmen, 
that  had  been  entirely  depopulated  in  a single  day  by  this  horrible 
scourge,  from  the  cellar,  where,  according  to  custom,  the  little  sweeps 
had  lain  upon  the  straw,  to  the  very  garret,  where,  wan  and  half-naked, 
some  unfortunate  wretch,  without  work,  and  without  bread,  had  stif- 
fened on  the  icy-tiled  floor. 

Of  all  the  districts  in  Paris  which,  during  the  period  that  the  cholera 
was  on  the  increase,  presented,  perhaps,  the  most  frightful  spectacle, 
was  the  ancient  and  confined  part  of  Paris  called  the  City  ; and  that 
part  of  the  City  known  as  the  Sanctuary,  or  open  space  in  front  of  the 
cathedral  church  of  Notre  Dame,  was  nearly  every  day  the  scene  of 
the  most  appalling  sights,  as  the  greater  part  of  those  infected  in  the 
neighbouring  streets,  on  being  conveyed  to  the  hospital  of  the  Hotel 
Dieu,  were  compelled  to  pass  this  spot. 

The  cholera  was  not  confined  to  a single  symptom — it  had  a thou- 
sand ; so  that  in  eight  days  after  Rodin  had  been  so  suddenly  attacked, 
numerous  events,  wherein  the  horrible  contested  with  the  marvellous, 
took  place  at  the  sanctuary  of  Notre  Dame.  Instead  of  the  street  of 
Areola,  which  now  leads  directly  to  this  spot,  the  road  thither  was  then 
by  the  side  of  a dirty  little  lane,  like  nearly  all  the  streets  of  the  city, 
which  was  terminated  by  a dark  and  ruinous  arch.  On  entering  the 
sanctuary,  you  had,  on  your  left,  the  porch  of  the  vast  cathedral,  and, 
opposite,  the  extensive  hospital  called  the  Plotel  Dieu.  At  a little  dis- 
tance, by  a side  glance,  might  be  perceived  the  parapet  of  the  Quai 
Notre  Dame. 

On  the  blackened  and  creviced  wall  of  the  archway  was  to  be  seen  a 
placard,  recently  affixed;*  it  bore  these  words,  traced  by  the  sten- 
cilling process  : — “ Revenge,  revenge  !— The  people  who  are  taken  to 
the  hospitals  are  poisoned  there,  because  the  number  of  the  sick  is 
found  to  be  too  great.  Every  night,  boats,  filled  with  dead  bodies,  are 
floated  down  the  Seine.  Revenge  and  death  to  the  murderers  of  the 
people ! ” 

Two  men,  muffled  in  cloaks,  and  half-hidden  in  the  shade  of  the 
arch,  were  listening  with  anxious  curiosity  to  an  uproar  that  was  be- 
coming more  and  more  threatening  from  the  midst  of  the  tumultuous 
assemblage  collected  close  to  the  entrance  of  the  Hotel  Dieu.  Sud- 
denly, shouts  of  “ Death  to  the  doctors  ! Revenge  ! ” reached  the  two 
men  concealed  by  the  obscurity. 

“The  placards  are  doing  their  work,”  said  one.  “The  match  is 
placed  to  the  powder.  When  once  the  populace  are  roused,  we  may 
direct  them  where  and  how  we  like.” 

“ You  say  truly,”  replied  the  other  man  ; “but  look  a little  below — 


* It  is  well  known  that,  during  the  cholera,  similar  placards  were  prdfusely  scattered 
about  Paris,  and  attributed  by  turns  to  different  parties;  among  others,  to  the  priests, 
many  of  the  bishops  having  published  letters  mandatory,  or  stated  'penly  in  the  chur  :hes 
of  their  diocese  that  the  Almighty  had  sent  the  cholera  as  a punishment  to  France  for 
having  exiled  its  lawful  sovereign,  ..nd  assimilated  the  Catholic  faitli  to  other  forms  of 
worship. 
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observe  that  Hercules,  whose  gigantic  figure  governs  all  this  mob.  Is 
he  not  one  of  those  infuriated  leaders  who  was  so  active  at  the  destruc- 
tion of  Monsieur  Hardy’s  factory?” 

“ He  is  indeed,  I recognise  him  now ; wherever  there  is  any  bad 
work  to  be  done,  you  are  sure  to  find  such  rascals  as  he.” 

“ Trust  me,  however,  we  had  better  not  stay  under  this  archway,” 
said  the  other  man.  “There  is  an  icy-cold  wind  here;  and  1 feel  it, 
although  I am  wrapt  up  in  flannel.” 

“ You  are  right ; this  cholera  is  the  very  devil.  Everything,  however, 
is  well  prepared  in  this  quarter ; and  I am  assured  that  a republican 
mob  is  about  to  rise  en  masse  in  the  Faubourg  Saint  Antoine.  That  is 
as  it  should  be  ; it  will  assist  our  purpose,  and  the  holy  cause  of  religion 
will  triumph  over  revolutionary  impiety.  Let  us  go  now  and  rejoin 
Father  d'Aigrigny.” 

“ Where  shall  we  find  him?” 

“Close  by  here.  Come,  come.”  And  the  two  men  quickly  disappeared. 
The  sun,  which  was  then  just  beginning  to  set,  had  shed  its  golden 
rays  on  the  black  sculptures  of  the  large  porchway  of  Notre  Dame,  and 
on  the  imposing  mass  of  the  two  towers,  which  were  elevated  towards  a 
beautifully  blue  sky,  for,  during  many  days  past,  a dry  and  icy-cold 
wind  from  the  north-east  had  swept  away  all  the  smaller  clouds.  A 
vast  assemblage,  collected,  as  we  have  said,  close  to  the  Hotel  Dieu, 
were  pressing  against  the  iron  railings  with  which  the  peristyle  of  the 
hospital  is  surrounded.  Within  the  railings  were  stationed  a piquet  of 
infantry,  for  the  shouts  of  “ Death  to  the  doctors  ! ” had  become  more 
and  more  menacing.  The  persons  who  were  vociferating  in  this  man- 
ner belonged  to  the  idle,  vagabond,  and  mischievous  part  of  the  popu- 
lace, and  consisted  of  the  very  dregs  of  Paris ; and  it  was  a frightful 
thing  that  the  unfortunate  creatures  who  were  being  carried  to  the 
Hotel  Dieu  had  to  enter  it  through  a passage  forced  among  such 
hideous  wretches,  and  in  the  midst  of  these  disheartening  clamours  and 
shouts  for  death. 

Sedan-chairs  and  litters  were  every  moment  bringing  fresh  victims. 
The  chairs  were  frequently  furnished  with  curtains,  and  thus  the  faces 
of  the  sick  were  concealed  ; but  the  litters  having  no  covering,  some- 
times the  convulsive  movements  of  the  agonised  patient  would  throw  off 
the  sheet,  and  thus  expose  the  cadaverous  countenance.  Instead  of 
terrifying  the  wretches  who  were  assembled  in  front  of  the  hospital, 
such  exhibitions  became  a signal  to  them  for  the  most  heartless  jests  or 
infamous  predictions  as  to  the  fate  of  those  unfortunate  creatures  when 
once  in  the  power  of  the  doctors. 

The  quarryman  and  Ciboule,  accompanied  by  a great  number  of  their 
associates,  were  among  the  mob.  Subsequently  to  the  disaster  at 
Monsieur  Hardy’s  factory,  the  quarryman  had  been  formally  turned 
out  from  the  society  of  the  Wolves,  who  never  had,  indeed,  desired  the 
fellowship  of  such  a vagabond.  He  then  gave  himself  up  to  a life  of 
continued  debauchery;  and  speculating  on  his  Herculean  strength, 
established  himself,  by  way  of  living/as  the  general  defender  of  Ciboule 
and  her  worthy  sisterhood. 

With  the  exception  of  a few  curious  stragglers,  who  had  come  by 
chance  to  the  sanctuary  of  Notre  Dame,  the  ragged  mob  by  which  the 
place  was  filled  was  composed  of  the  refuse  of  the  population  of  Paris — 
wretches  who,  perhaps,  were  quite  as  much  to  be  pitied  as  to  be  blamed, 
because  poverty,  ignorance,  and  abandonment  too  fatally  beget  infamy 
and  crime.  For  these  savages  of  civilisation  there  was  neither  com- 
miseration, warning,  nor  terror  in  the  frightful  pictures  by  which  they 
were  every  moment  surrounded.  Careless  of  a life  which  they  hazarded 
every  day,  either  by  want  or  other  temptations  to  crime,  they  mocked 
at  the  scourge  with  the  most  diabolical  audacity,  and  were  sometimes 
carried  off  with  blasphemies  on  tlieiy  tongues.  The  immense  figure  of 
the  quarryman  was  conspicuous  in  the  mob  ; with  bloodshot  eyes,  and 
inflamed  features,  he  was  vociferating  with. all  his  might — “Death  to 
the  students  and  dressers ! they  are  poisoning  the  people.” 

“That’s  a more  easy  plan  than  to  try  to  cure  them,”  added  Ciboule. 
Then  addressing  herself  to  an  old  man,  who,  writhing  in  agony,  was 
being  carried  in  a chair  by  two  men,  that  made  their  way  with  difficulty 
through  the  dense  mob,  the  hag  exclaimed,  “ Don’t  go  into  that  place, 
my  dying  old  fellow,  you  had  better  die  here  in  the  open  air  than  in 
that  hole,  where  they  will  poison  you  like  an  old  rat.” 

“ Yes,”  added  the  quarryman,  “and  fling  you  afterwards  into  the 
water  to  regale  the  eels,  of  which  you  will  never  eat  any  more.” 

Every  now  and  then  the  most  awful  instances  gave  evidence  of  the 
lightning-like  rapidity  of  the  scourge.  Two  men  were  carrying  a litter, 
covered  by  a sheet  spotted  with  blood.  One  of  them  suddenly  felt 
himself  violently  attacked,  he  stopped  short,  his  failing  arms  let  go  the 
litter,  he  turned  pale,  tottered,  and  fell  half  way  across  the  patient,  and 
speedily  became  quite  as  livid.  The  other  bearer,  frightened  and  dis- 
tracted, left  his  companion  and  the  dying  man  in  the  midst  of  the  mob. 
Some  of  them,  horrified,  withdrew  ; others  made  way. 

“ The  horses  are  frightened,”  said  the  quarryman,  “they  have  left 
the  carriage  in  the  middle  of  the  road.” 

“Help!  help!”  cried  the  dying  man,  in  a faltering  accent,  “for 
mercy’s  sake  take  me  to  the  hospital ! ” 

“ There  is  no  more  room  in  the  pit,”  said  one  of  them  laughingly. 
“And  your  legs  are  not  strong  enough  to  carry  you  to  Paradise,” 
added  another. 

The  sick  man  made  an  effort  to  raise  himself,  but  had  not  strength 

to  do  it ; be  fell  exhausted  ou  the  mattress,  There  was  a sudden  and 


violent  rushing  of  the  mob,  and  the  litter  was  overturned ; the  bearer 
and  the  old  man  were  trampled  under  foot,  and  their  groans  were 
drowned  by  shouts  of  “Death  to  the  students!”  And  then  the  bowl- 
ings recommenced  with  renewed  fury.  This  enraged  mob,  which  in 
its  wild  delirium,  had  forgotten  all  decency,  was  nevertheless  compelled 
a few  minutes  after  to  open  its  ranks  to  a number  of  workmen,  who 
vigorously  forced  a passage  for  two  of  their  comrades,  who  were  carry- 
ing in  their  laced  arms  a mechanic  that  appeared  to  be  very  young: 
his  drooping  and  already  livid  face  was  resting  on  the  shoulder  of  one 
of  his  companions  ; a little  child,  sobbing  violently,  was  following, 
having  hold  of  the  blouse  of  one  of  the  artisans. 

For  some  moments  past,  the  slow  and  steady  beatings  of  numerous 
drums  were  heard,  as  proceeding  from  some  of  the  narrow  and  confined 
streets  of  the  city ; they  were  beating  the  recall,  for  the  mob  had  com- 
menced making  a disturbance  in  the  Faubourg  Saint  Antoine.  The 
drummers  were  coming  from  underneath  the  archway,  and  across  the 
sanctuary  of  Notre  Dame.  One  of  the  soldiers,  a veteran  with  grey 
moustaches,  suddenly  slackened  the  deep-toned  rolling  of  his  drum, 
and  stopped  a little  way  behind  ; his  companions  returned  to  him  with 
much  surprise— he  became  green — his  legs  bent  under  him — he  mut- 
tered a few  unintelligible  words,  and  tell  stricken  on  the  pavement 
before  the  drums  of  the  first  rank  had  ceased  to  beat.  The  awful  ra- 
pidity of  this  attack  alarmed,  for  the  moment,  the  most  hardy.  As- 
tonished at  the  sudden  interruption  of  the  recall,  a great  many  of  the 
mob  ran  out  of  curiosity  towards  the  drummers. 

At  sight  of  the  dying  soldier,  whom  two  of  his  comrades  were  carry- 
ing in  their  arms,  one  of  the  men  who,  under  the  archway,  had  been 
present  at  the  beginning  of  the  popular  excitement,  said  to  the  other 
drummers,  “ Your  comrade,  perhaps,  on  his  way,  has  been  drinking  at 
one  of  the  fountains?” 

“ He  has,  sir,”  replied  the  soldier ; “he  was  very  thirsty,  and  took 
two  draughts  of  water  at  the  fountain  of  Chatelet.” 

“ He  has  been  poisoned,”  said  the  man. 

“Poisoned!  ” exclaimed  a number  of  voices. 

“There  is  nothing  surprising  in  it,”  replied  the  man,  ina  mysterious 
manner.  “ Poison  has  been  thrown  into  the  public  fountains.  A man 
was  this  morning  murdered  in  the  Rue  Beaubcurg,  who  was  detected 
in  emptying  a packet  of  arsenic  into  a wine-merchant’s  tub.”  * And 
saying  which,  the  man  disappeared  among  the  mob. 

This  rumour,  no  less  absurd  than  that  which  was  current  respecting 
the  poisoning  the  sick  in  the  Hotel  Dieu,  was  received  by  bursts  and 
shouts  of  indignation.  Five  or  six  men  in  tatters,  downright  vagabonds, 
seized  the  body  of  the  dying  drummer,  raised  it  on  their  shoulders, 
notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  his  comrades,  and  bearing  this  unfortu- 
nate trophy,  they  marched  through  the  sanctuary,  preceded  by  the 
quarryman  and  Ciboule,  crying  out  as  they  went  along,  “ Make  way 
for  the  dead ! this  is  the  manner  in  which  the  people  are  poisoned ! ’’ 

The  arrival  of  a berlin  with  post-horses  was  the  source  of  new  ex- 
citement to  the  mob.  Not  being  able  to  pass  over  the  Quai  Napoleon, 
on  account  of  the  pavement  being  taken  up,  the  carriage  in  question 
had  ventured  through  the  narrow  streets  of  the  city,  in  order  to  get  to 
the  other  side  of  the  Seine,  by  traversing  the  sanctuary  of  Notre  Dame. 
Like  a great  many  others,  the  persons  within  were  flying  from  Paris 
to  escape  the  scourge  that  was  decimating  it.  A man  servant  and 
lady’s  maid,  who  were  seated  behind,  took  a frightened  glance  at  what 
was  passing  before  the  Hotel  Dieu  ; while  a young  man  seated  inside, 
with  his  back  to  the  horses,  let  down  the  glass  to  give  orders  to  the 
postillions  to  drive  slowly,  for  fear  of  accidents,  the  crowd  being  then 
very  dense.  This  young  man  was  Monsieur  Morinval,  and  in  the 
carriage  with  him,  were  Monsieur  Montbron,  and  his  niece,  Madame 
Morinval.  The  paleness  and  change  of  features  in  the  young  lady  suf- 
ficiently announced  her  terror ; and  Monsieur  Montbron,  notwith- 
standing his  ordinary  firmness  of  mind,  appeared  to  be  very  uneasy, 
smelling  from  time  to  time,  and  his  niepe  doing  the  same,  a small 
bottle  filled  with  camphor. 

The  carriage  had  been  travelling  very  slowly  for  some  minutes;  the 
postillions  were  guiding  the  horses  with  the  greatest  care.  .Suddenly 
a noise,  at  first  rumbling  and  distant,  struck  upon  the  assembled  mul- 
titude, it  very  speedily  became  nearer,  and  increased  in  proportion  as 
the  rattling  sound  of  chains  became  more  distinct.  Their  noise  is  gene- 
rally a very  peculiar  one,  particularly  when  proceeding  from  artillery 
waggons:  in  fact,  one  of  these  vehicles  was  then  coming  by  the  Quai 
Notre  Dame,  in  an  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the  berlin,  and  was 
rapidly  approaching  it.  Notwithstanding  the  crowd  was  very  dense, 
and  the  pace  of  the  waggon  rapid,  nevertheless,  at  its  approach,  the 
thick  ranks  opened  as  though  by  enchantment.  The  wonder  was 
speedily  explained  by  the  words  that  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth. 
“ A waggon  with  the  dead  ! a waggon  with  the  dead!  ” 

The  hearses  of  funereal  pomp  in  ordinary  use  were  no  longer  suffi- 
cient for  the  conveyance  of  the  dead,  and  they  were  obliged  to  put  in 
requisition  a certain  number  of  artillery  waggons,  wherein  they  hastily 
huddled  the  coffins. 

“ Make  room  for  the  omnibus  of  the  dead  ! ” cried  Ciboule. 

“ There’s  no  fear  of  having  one’s  toes  trod  on  in  that  omnibus,”  said 
the  quarryman. 


+ If  is  notorious,  that  at  this  unfortunate  period  many  persons  were  massacred,  under 
the  false  pretext  of  poisoning. 
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“ They  are  very  quiet  travellers  inside  that!  ’ 

“They  never  ask  to  alight,  at  any  rate  !’’ 

“ Why  they  have  only  got  one  soldier  as  the  postillion  !” 

“ True  ; the  first  horses  are  led  by  a man  in  a blouse  !” 

“ Perhaps  the  other  soldier  was  tired — the  lazy  fellow  ! — and  has 
taken  his  place  inside,  with  the  passengers  ; and,  like  them,  will  only 
be  taken  out  to  be  flung  into  the  large  hole.” 

“ Head  foremost  perhaps.” 

“Very  likely;  fortheypop  the  head  into  a bed  of  lime.” 

“ And  they  have  a fine  row  of  them  in  that  garden,  we  must  all 
allow.” 

“ It  is  far  better  to  follow  the  dead-carriage  with  the  eyes  shut.” 

“ Very  true.  Nevertheless,  one  smells  death  when  it  is  not  fresh.” 
said  the  quarryman,  alluding  to  the  faint  and  pestiferous  odours  that 
these  funereal  vehicles  left  behind  them. 

“ Oh  ! capital !”  exclaimed  Ciboule.  “ The  omnibus  of  the  dead  has 
got  entangled  with  that  handsome  carriage.  So  much  the  better ; the 
rich  folks  will  then  smell  death.” 

In  fact  the  waggon  was  now  abreast  of  the  berlin,  which  it  was  just 
passing.  A man  in  a blouse  and  wooden  shoes  was  carelessly  leading 
the  two  first  horses.  A soldier  was  driving,  sitting  on  the  shafts.  The 
coffins  were  piled  in  such  numbers  in  the  waggon,  that  the  semi-circu- 
lar top  would  not  enclose  more  than  half  of  them,  so  that  at  every  jolt 
of  the  vehicle,  which  was  going  rapidly  forward,  it  gave  a sort  of  lurch 
on  the  uneven  pavement,  and  the  coffins  were  seen  to  strike  violently 
one  against  the  other. 

By  the  ardent  eyes  and  inflamed  cheeks  of  the  man  in  the  blouse,  it 
was  very  evident  that  he  was  partly  intoxicated — exciting  the  horses 
by  his  shouts,  his  feet,  and  his  whip,  in  spite  of  the  useless  cautions  of 
the  soldier  that  was  driving,  who  was  hardly  able  to  keep  the  horses  in, 
which  were  following  the  irregular  track  the  leader  was  conducting 
them  in ; and  very  soon,  the  drunken  man  having  deviated  from  his 
route,  they  came  right  upon  the  carriage,  and  got  locked  to  it.  At  this 
sudden  shock,  the  top  of  the  waggon  fell  off,  bringing  down  with  it,  in 
consequence  of  the  violent  jerk,  one  of  the  coffins,  which,  having  in  its 
fall  considerably  damaged  the  carriage  door,  pitched  upon  the  pave- 
ment with  a heavy  hollow  noise.  The  fall  disconnected  the  deal  planks 
which  had  b»en  hastily  united,  and  in  the  confusion  was  seen  to  roll 
out  a corpse,  of  ghastly  blue,  partially  enveloped  in  its  shroud. 

At  this  horrible  spectacle,  Madame  Morinval,who  had  mechanically 
put  her  head  forward  to  the  door,  uttered  a piercing  shriek,  and  fainted 
away. 

The  mob  fell  back  in  terror;  and  the  postillions  of  the  carriage,  in 
no  less  fright,  taking  advantage  of  the  open  space  that  had  been  left 
before  them  by  the  hasty  retreat  of  the  multitude  on  the  passage  of  the 
artillery  waggon,  lashed  their  horses,  and  put  the  carriage  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  quay. 

Just  as  the  berlin  was  disappearing  behind  the  last  buildings  of  the 
Hotel  Dieu,  there  was  heard,  at  a little  distance,  the  sounds  of  merry 
music,  with  shouts  repeated  from  one  to  the  other,  “ The  Masquerade  of 
the  Cholera ! ’’  These  words  announced  one  of  those  incidents,  half- 
ludicrous  and  half-terrific,  and  which  is  hardly  to  be  believed  as  signal- 
ising the  period  when  the  scourge  was  on  the  increase.  And  verily,  if 
so  many  existing  witnesses  had  not  agreed  in  the  statements  made  pub- 
lic by  the  newspapers  on  the  subject  of  this  masquerade,  we  should 
believe,  that  instead  of  its  being  an  actual  fact,  it  could  be  no  more 
than  the  coinage  of  a delirious  brain.  The  Masquerade  of  the  Cholera 
then  presented  itself  in  the  sanctuary  of  Notre  Dame  at  the  very  mo- 
ment the  carriage  of  M.  Morinval  was  disappearing. 

Chapter  CXXIV. — The  Masquerade  of  the  Cholera .* 

A crowd  of  people,  who  were  going  on  before  the  masquerade,  rushed 
hastily  towards  the  archway,  uttering  loud  shouts  ; some  boys  were 
blowing  horns,  others  shouting,  and  some  were  singing. 

The  quarryman,  Ciboule,  and  their  companions,  attracted  by  this 
new  spectacle,  ran  precipitately  in  a mass  towards  the  archway. 

Instead  of  the  two  taverns  which  now  stand  on  each  side  the  Rue  d’ 
Arcole,  there  was  then  only  one,  which  was  situated  on  the  left  side  of 
the  arcade,  and  was  much  celebrated  amongst  the  students,  and  other 
gay  young  men,  for  the  excellence  of  its  wines  and  the  delicacy  of  its 
viands. 

At  the  first  sounds  of  the  trumpets  by  the  leaders  in  costume,  that 
were  preceeding  the  maskers,  the  windows  of  the  large  room  of  the 
tavern  were  thrown  open,  and  a number  of  waiters,  with  their  napkins 
under  their  arms,  were  seen  leaning  out  of  them,  impatient  to  behold 
the  arrival  of  the  singular  guests,  whom  they  were  expecting. 

The  grotesque  cavalcade  appeared  at  last,  accompanied  by  immense 
clamour.  The  procession  was  formed  of  a funereal  car,  drawn  by  four 
h.orses,  escorted  by  men  and  women  on  horseback ; cavaliers  and  ama- 
zons were  arrayed  in  fancy  dresses,  at  once  elegant  and  rich.  The 
majority  of  these  maskers  belonged  to  the  middling  classes  and  persons 
in  easy  circumstances.  As  this  was  the  carnival  season,  a report  had 

* The  following  paragraph  appeared  in  the  Constifutionnel  of  Saturday  the  31st  of 
March,  1832: — The  people  of  Paris  have  adopted  the  general  instructions  with  regard  to 
the  cholera,  which,  amongst  other  preventives,  recommends  the  not  being  alarmed  at  the 
disorder,  and  the  keeping  the  mind  amused,  The  entertainments  of  Midlent  Sunday 
are  about  to  be  as  brilliant  and  as  splendid  as  those  of  the  Carnival  itself.  We  do  not 
Temember  to  have  seen  at  this  season  of  the  year  so  many  balls ; the  cholera  itself  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  a peripatetic  caricature. 


been  some  time  spread  abroad  that  a masquerade  was  about  to  take 
place  in  derision  of  the  cholera;  thus,  by  so  merry  a demonstration,  to 
cheer  up  the  spirits  of  the  terrified  inhabitants  of  Paris.  Very  speedily, 
artists,  young  men  about  town,  students,  clerks,  &e.  &c.,  responded  to 
the  project,  and,  although  till  then  unknown  to  each  other,  soon  became 
familiarly  acquainted.  A great  number,  in  order  to  give  a finish  to  the 
entertainment,  brought  their  sweethearts  with  them.  The  expences 
were  defrayed  by  subscription;  and  after  having,  in  the  morning,  made 
a sumptuous  breakfast  at  one  extremity  of  Paris,  the  merry-maskers 
boldly  marched,  to  terminate  the  day  by  a dinner,  in  front  of  Notre- 
Dame.  We  say  boldly,  because  it  must  be  admitted  that  these  young 
women  must  have  possessed  uncommon  strength  of  mind,  and  singular 
firmness  of  character,  thus  to  have  paraded  this  large  city,  smitten  as 
it  was  with  terror  and  consternation,  and  without  turning  pale,  to  have 
met  at  every  step  the  litters  laden  with  the  dying,  and  the  carriages 
filled  with  the  corpses,  in  order  to  attack,  by  the  most  singular  jocu- 
larity, the  scourge  that  was  at  that  moment  decimating  Paris.  But, 
as  to  that  matter,  it  is  perhaps  only  in  Paris,  and  even  there  only 
among  a certain  class  of  its  population,  that  such  an  idea  could  either 
have  originated  or  been  realised. 

Two  men,  fantastically  dressed,  acted  as  postillions  ; they  were  dis- 
guised by  huge  false  noses,  wearing  on  their  bats  weepers  of  rose-co- 
loured crape,  and  had  large  bouquets  of  roses  and  tufts  of  crape  at- 
tached to  their  button  holes.  On  the  platform  of  the  car  were  grouped 
sundry  personages,  allegorically  representing — Wine,  Pleasure,  Love, 
and  Play.  These  symbolical  beings  had  each  a certain  part  to  perform, 
and  by  means  of  jokes,  sarcasms,  and  gibes,  to  create  a laugh  against 
the  singularly  hard  life  of  Father  Cholera,  a sort  of  dismal  and  bur- 
lesque Cassandra,  whom,  they  twitted  and  satirized  in  a thousand 
ways. 

The  spirit  and  meaning  of  the  thing  was  as  follows  : — ■ 

In  order  completely  to  drive  away  the  cholera,  it  was  necessary  to 
drink,  to  laugh,  to  make  love,  and  to  play. 

Wine  had  for  its  representative  a huge  horned  Silenus,  fat,  merry, 
and  big-bellied,  with  a crown  of  ivy  round  his  forehead,  a panther’s 
skin  over  his  shoulders,  and  bearing  in  his  hand  a large  golden  cup, 
ornamented  with  flowers.  None  other  than  Nini-Moulin,  the  moral 
and  religious  writer,  could  possibly  have  offered  to  the  astonished  and 
delighted  spectators  a more  purple  ear,  a more  majestic  rotundity,  or  a 
face  more  triumphant,  rosy,  and  jolly.  Every  now  and  then  Nini- 
Moulin  made  a pretence  of  emptying  his  cup,  after  which  he  went  in- 
solently up  to  Old  Cholera,  and  laughed  heartily  in  his  face. 

Father  Cholera,  a sort  of  cadavarous  pantaloon,  was  half  concealed 
in  a shroud  ; his  mask  was  of  a greenish  coloured  pasteboard,  and,  with 
his  red  and  hollow  eyes,  he  seemed  incessantly  to  be  making  a sort  of 
dying  grimace,  in  the  drollest  manner.  Under  his  wig,  profusely  pow- 
dered, and  surmounted  by  a cotton  nightcap,  was  seen  his  neck,  together 
with  one  of  his  arms,  that  seemed  as  though  it  had  slipped  from  the 
shroud,  and  they  also  were  of  a similar  greenish  colour;  his  lean  hand 
constantly  shaken  by  a feverish  tremulousness  (not  feigned,  but  fre- 
quently natural),  was  leaning  on  a crooked-headed  cane.  He  wore 
moreover,  as  is  the  custom  with  all  pantaloons,  red  stockings  with 
buckled  garters,  and  high  heeled  slippers  of  black  heaver.  The  gro- 
tesque figure  who  represented  the  cholera  was  James  Rennepont. 

Notwithstanding  a slow  and  dangerous  fever,  caused  by  his  drunken- 
ness and  debaucheries — a fever  that  was  gradually  undermining  him — • 
James  had  been  induced  by  Morok  to  assist  at  this  masquerade. 

The  tamer  of  beats,  dressed  like  the  King  of  Diamonds,  figured  as  Play. 
His  forehead  was  decorated  with  a diadem  of  gilt  paste-board,  his 
lean  and  imperturbable  face  was  surrounded  by  a long  yellow  beard,  fall- 
ing down  in  front  of  his  robe,  which  was  chequered  by  striking  colours. 
Morok,  indeed,  had  perfectly  preserved  the  peculiarity  of  his  character 
From  time  to  time,  with  an  air  of  cunning  gravity,  he  shook  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  Father  Cholera  a large  hag,  filled  with  varied  coloured 
counters,  on  which  were  painted  all  kinds  of  devices  for  gaming. 

Pleasure  or  Folly  representing  Laughter,  went  up  in  her  turn,  and  clas- 
sically shook  her  Momus’  staff,  with  its  gilt  and  tinkling  hells,  in  the 
ears  of  Old  Cholera.  Foils/  was  a pretty,  active,  forward  girl,  wearing  a 
Phrygian  scarlet  cap  over  her  beautiful  black  hair;  she  had  taken  the 
place  of  the  poor  Queen  of  the  Revels  with  James  Rennepont.  Poor 
Cephyse  would  certainly  not  have  failed  to  have  been  present  at  such  a 
fete — she,  who  was  so  gay  and  so  merry — she,  who  so  lately  had  figured 
at  a masquerade,  in  a character  less  philosophical,  perhaps,  but  quite 
as  amusing. 

Another  pretty  young  girl,  Mademoiselle  Modeste  Bornichoux,  who 
sat  for  the  figures  of  a painter  of  some  celebrity  (one  of  the  cavaliers 
of  the  party),  played  the  part  of  Love,  and  played  it  marvellously  well ; 
it  was  impossible  that  Love  could  have  possessed  a more  beautiful  face 
or  more  graceful  form.  Clad  in  a blue  spangled  tunic,  and  wearing  a 
blue  and  silver  fillet  around  her  chesnut  hair,  with  two  small  transpa- 
rent wings  behind  her  fair  shoulders,  Love  then  crossed  the  right  hand 
index  finger  over  that  of  the  left  (excuse  this  particularity),  and  played 
off  saucily,  yet  gracefully,  sundry  antics  before  Father  Cholera. 

Around  the  principal  group,  were  several  other  maskers,  more  or 
less  grotesque,  who  were  carrying  banners,  on  which  derisive  inscrip- 
tions might  be  read.  There  was,  indeed,  something  so  outrageously 
frolicksome  in  this  masquerade,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  spectators, 
at  the  moment  of  its  crossing  the  sanctuary  towards  the  tavern  where 
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the  dinner  was  prepared,  applauded  it  to  the  very  echo.  This  specie8  j 
of  admiration,  inspired  by  zeal,  however  mad  and  blind  it  may  be,  ap-  I 
peared  to  some  of  the  lookers  on  (a  small  number  it  is  true)  as  a sort  of  I 
defiance  thrown  out  against  the  wrath  of  Heaven;  these  latter,  therefore,  ' 
expressed  their  feelings  by  murmurs  of  dissatisfaction. 

This  extraordinary  exhibition,  and  the  various  impressions  it  created, 
were  too  much  out  of  an  every  day  character  to  enable  their  being 
justly  appreciated.  And  one  really  hardly  knows  whether  so  bold  a 
bravado  merited  praise  or  censure. 

Moreover,  the  appearance  of  these  awful  inflictions  from  century  to 
century,  decimating  the  population,  is  almost  always  accompanied  by  a 
sort  of  moral  resuscitation,  which  attaches  to  all  those  whom  the  conta- 
gion has  spared,  a kind  of  feverish  and  strange  vertigo,  which,  while  it 
brings  into  play,  with  some,  the  most  silly  prejudices  and  the  most  fero- 
cious passions,  inspires  others  on  the  contrary,  with  the  most  noble 
devotion,  and  the  most  praiseworthy  actions;  carrying  with  one  portion 
of  the  community  the  fear  of  death  to  the  maddest  species  of  terror, 
while,  with  another,  the  disdain  of  life  is  manifested  by  the  most  auda- 
cious bravados. 

Giving  very  little  heed,  either  to  the  praise  or  the  blame  which  it  had 
excited,  the  cavalcade  reached  the  door  of  the  tavern,  wherein  it  made 
its  entree,  amid  astounding  acclamations. 

All  things  appeared  to  be  disposed  to  give  a finish  to  this  ridiculous 
pageant,  by  bringing  together  the  most  singular  contrasts.  Thus,  the 
tavern  wherein  these  extraordinary  revelries  were  to  be  celebrated  was 
adjoining  the  ancient  cathedral  and  the  unhappy  hospital,  so  that  the 
religious  cliaunts  proceeding  from  the  fine  old  church,  the  shrieks  of 
the  dying,  and  the  bacchanalian  songs  of  the  revellers,  were  intermin- 
gled, or  heard  in  succession. 

The  maskers  having  descended  from  the  carriage  or  horses,  took 
their  places  at  the  feast  which  had  been  prepared  for  them.  The  ac- 
tors in  the  masquerade  were  seated  at  the  tables  laid  out  in  the  large  sa- 
loon of  the  tavern — they  were  many,  noisy,  and  even  outrageous ; yet 
there  appeared  to  be  something  of  an  unusual  character  in  their  gaiety. 
Sometimes  the  hardy  would  appear  to  feel  an  involuntary  reflection, 
that  it  was  their  life  they  were  staking  in  this  silly  and  audacious  strug- 
gle with  the  scourge  ; this  terrible  thought  was  as  rapid  as  the  aguish 
shiver  that  runs  through  and  strikes  you  cold  in  a moment ; conse- 
quently abrupt  silences  from  time  to  time,  though  lasting  but  for  a 
second,  betrayed  the  passing  feelings  that  occupied  their  minds ; they 
w ere,  however,  quickly  effaced  by  renewed  bursts  of  joyful  exclama- 
tions; each  said  to  the  other,  “No  weakness,  now,  comrade— our 
sweethearts  are  present.’’  All  laughed  and  pledged  each  other  by 
jingling  their  glasses  together  in  drinking;  each  thee-d  and  thou-d  his 
neighbour,  and  seemed  to  prefer  drinking  out  of  his  lady’s  glass  rather 
than  from  his  own. 

James  Rennepont  laid  aside  the  mask  and  wig  of  Father  Cholera. 
The  thinness  of  his  leaden  features,  their  sickly  paleness,  the  sad  glis- 
tening of  his  sunken  eyes,  bore  abundant  proof  of  the  steady  progress 
of  the  slow  fever  that  was  destroying  this  unfortunate  creature,  reduced 
by  his  excesses  to  the  last  degree  of  exhaustion.  At  the  left  of  James 
sat  Morok,  whose  fatal  dominion  over  him  had  been  continually  on  the 
increase,  and  on  his  right,  the  young  girl,  disguised  as  Folly,  whose 
name  was  Mariette.  Nini-Moulin  sat  next  to  her  glorying  in  his  well- 
tilled  paunch,  and  frequently  pretending  to  be  looking  under  the  table 
for  his  napkin,  in  order  that  he  might  pinch  the  knees  of  his  other  fail- 
neighbour,  Mademoiselle  Modeste,  who  represented  Love.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  guests  were  grouped  according  to  their  tastes,  each  gen- 
tleman with  his  lady,  if  he  had  one,  and  those  without,  left  to  do  as  they 
could.  They  had  now  arrived  at  the  second  course.  The  excellence 
of  the  wines,  the  good  cheer,  the  gay  conversation,  and  the  very  singu- 
larity of  their  position,  had  remarkably  excited  the  minds  of  all,  of 
which  the  extraordinary  incidents  of  the  following  scene  will  furnish 
ample  proof. 

Chatter  CXXV. — The  Singular  Challenge. 

One  of  the  waiters  of  the  hotel  had  come  two  or  three  times,  to  speak 
in  an  under  tone,  to  those  who  were  attending  in  the  room,  pointing  at 
the  same  time  very  significantly  to  the  ceiling  of  the  chamber,  with- 
out being  observed  by  any  of  the  guests ; but  his  comrades  had  taken 
no  notice  either  of  his  remarks  or  fears,  from  an  apparent  desire  of  not 
disturbing  the  party,  whose  high  Dow  of  spirits  seemed  to  be  continually 
on  the  increase. 

“Who  will  any  longer  doubt  as  to  the  superiority  of  our  mode  of 
dealing  with  this  intrusive  cholera?  He  has  not  dared  to  attack  our 
sacred  battalion,’’  said  a splendid  mask,  costumed  as  a Turk,  and  one 
of  those  who  had  carried  a banner  in  the  procession. 

, “ This  is  the  whole  mystery  of  it,’’  said  another,  “ and  after  all  it  is 
simple  : laugh  in  the  face  of  the  scourge  and  he  will  very  speedily  turn 
on  his  heels.’’ 

“ And  it  is  right  that  he  should  do  so,  for  he  is  a regular  monster  to  do 
what  he  has  done,’’  added  a pretty  little  Joan,  unceremoniously  finish- 
ing her  glass. 

“ You  speak  truly,  my  sweet  little  pet ; lie  is  not  only  a monster,  but 
an  arch-monster,”  said  Jack  to  Joan:  “ for  you  see,  there  you  are, 
very  comfortable,  enjoying  all  the  happiness  life  can  afford,  and  sud- 
denly, after  making  an  atrociously  wry  face,  you  are  carried  off.  Well, 
what  then?  Although  it  is  very  malignant,  it  is  still  very  droll,  and  I 
will  just  ask  you  what  it  all  proves.” 


“ Why,  it  proves,’’  replied  an  illustrious  painter  of  romance,  disguised 
like  a Roman  of  the  school  of  David,  “ it  proves  that  the  cholera  is  a 
wretched  colourist,  for  his  palette  has  but  one  tint — a vile  abominable 
green.  The  silly  fellow  has  evidently  studied  under  that  tiresome 
Jacobus,  the  king  of  classic  painters,  a scourge  of  another  description.’’ 
“Nevertheless,  sir,”  respectfully  added  a pupil  of  the  great  painter, 
“ I have  seen  persons  attacked  with  cholera  whose  convulsions  have 
had  some  mannerism  in  them,  and  whose  agonies  were  not  devoid  of 
method.” 

“Gentlemen!’’  exclaimed  a sculptor  no  less  celebrated,  “let  us  re- 
vert to  the  question.  The  cholera  is  a shocking  colourist,  but  a clever 
delineator ; he  anatomizes  the  human  frame  after  a rude  fashion  ; oh  ! 
he’ll  sliver  the  flesh  off  your  bones  beautifully  ! After  him,  Michael 
Angelo  is  but  a Tyro.” 

“ Granted,’’  they  all  exclaimed  with  one  voice.  “ The  cholera  is  a 
bad  colourist,  but  he  is  an  excellent  delineator.” 

“ After  all,  gentlemen,’’  said  Nini-Moulin,  in  a serio-comic  manner, 
“there  is  something  in  this  blackguard  scourge  which  reads  us  a pro- 
vidential kind  of  lesson,  as  the  great  Bossuet  would  have  said.” 

“ What  lesson  is  there?  How  do  you  mean  a lesson?’’ 

“ Why,  gentlemen,  it  seems  as  though  one  heard  a voice  from  on 
high,  crying  unto  us,  ‘ Drink  of  the  best,  empty  your  purses,  and  love 
your  neighbour’s  wife,  for  your  hours  are  perhaps  numbered,  ye  un- 
happy mortals  ! ’ ” Saying  which,  the  orthodox  Silenus  took  advantage 
of  a moment  of  inattention  in  Mademoiselle  Modeste,  his  neighbour,  to 
snatch  from  the  tempting  cheek  of  Love,  a long  and  burning  kiss. 
This  amorous  example  was  infectious,  accompanied  by  shouts  of 
laughter. 

“ Hollo  ! hollo!  ” exclaimed  the  great  painter  good-naturedly  threat- 
ening Nini-Moulin,  “ It’s  very  lucky  for  you  that  the  world  will  pro- 
bably end  to-morrow,  or  I should  otherwise  pick  a quarrel  with  you, 
for  daring  to  kiss  Love,  who  is  my  betrothed.” 

“I  did  it  in  order  to  exemplify  to  you — O,  Reubens!  O,  Raphael! 
that  you  certainly  are! — the  thousand  advantages  of  the  cholera,  which 
I proclaim  to  be  essentially  sociable  and  affectionate.’’ 

“ Ay, and  a great  philanthropist  to  boot,”  said  one  of  the  guests,  “ for 
thanks  to  him,  the  creditors  take  the  greatest  care  of  the  health  of  their 
debtors.  A usurer,  who  feels  the  very  greatest  interest  in  my  life,  sent 
to  me  this  morning  a great  variety  of  anti-choleric  drugs,  entreating  me 
to  make  use  of  them.” 

“The  same  thing  happened  to  me,’’  said  the  pupil  of  the  great  pain- 
ter ; “ my  tailor  wanted  to  compel  me  to  wear  a flannel  band  next  the 
skin,  and  that  merely  because  I am  indebted  to  him  a thousand  crowns. 
I,  however,  replied  to  him,  ‘ If  you  will  give  me  a receipt  in  frill  for 
what  I owe  you,  I will  wrap  myself  in  flannel,  in  order  that  you  may 
still  have  the  benefit  of  my  future  custom,  since  you  seem  to  be  so 
anxious  about  it.”' 

“0  cholera!  I drink  to  thee!”  exclaimed  Nini-Moulin,  absurdly 
imitating  an  invocation  ; “ thou  art  not  the  image  of  despair  ; on  the 
contrary,  thou  art  the  emblem  of  hope — yes,  of  hope  ! How  many  hus- 
bands, how  many  wives,  were  calculating  on  the  chances— alas  ! very 
uncertain  ones — as  to  the  lottery  of  widowhood  ; thou  appearest,  and 
all  is  delight  and  joy  ; thanks  to  thee,  oh  ! complacent  scourge,  they  see 
their  chances  of  freedom  multiplied  a hundred  fold.  And  the  expect- 
ant heirs,  too  ! how  boundless  is  their  gratitude.  A cold — a trifle— a 
nothing — a nod — behold  in  a single  hour  an  uncle,  or  some  other  kins- 
man, depart  for  the  world  to  come  !’’ 

“And  those  persons  who  are  always  on  the  fidgets  to  step  into  the 
shoes  of  others — what  an  excellent  kind  friend  they  find  in  the  cholera.” 
The  banquet  was  proceeding  with  increased  hilarity,  when  the  waiter 
who  had  previously  on  several  occasions  entered  the  room,  and  spoken 
in  a low  voice,  and  uneasy  manner  to  his  companions,  while  pointing 
at  the  ceiling,  now  again  made  his  appearance,  and  going  up  to  the 
major  domo,  with  a pallid  and  anxious  countenance,  whispered  to  him 
in  a voice  of  deep  emotion; — “They  have  just  come.”  “Who?” 

“ Oh  you  know — up  stairs” and  lie  again  pointed  to  the  ceiling. 

“Ah!”  said  the  major  domo,  becoming  thoughtful,  “and  where  are 
they?”’  “They  have  just  gone  up — they  are  there  now,”  added  the  lad, 
shaking  his  head  in  great  alarm.  “What  does  the  proprietor  say?” 

“He  is  broken  hearted,  on  account  of  the ’’  and  the  boy  cast  a 

glance  around  upon  the  guests — “ he  does  not  know  what  to  do — he  has 
sent  me  to  you.”  “And  what  the  deuce  does  he  wish  me  to  do  ? ” 
replied  the  other,  wiping  his  forehead  ; “ we  must  make  up  our  minds 
to  it,  for  there  are  no  means  of  escape.  I won’t  stop  here,  and  that's 
flat.”  “ You  had  better  not,  for  with  your  distracted  countenance,  you 
would  soon  draw  the  attention  of  the  company  on  you.  Go,  then,  and 
tell  the  proprietor  that  he  must  abide  the  issue.” 

This  incident  passed  almost  entirely  unobserved,  in  the  midst  of  the 
increasing  disorder  of  the  joyous  festival.  And  yet  among  the  guests 
there  was  one  that  neither  laughed  nor  drank — it  was  James  Renne- 
pont— his  fixed  and  melancholy  eye  was  gazing  upon  vacancy ; un- 
mindful of  all  that  was  passing  around  him,  the  wretched  man  was 
absorbed  in  the  thought  of  the  Queen  of  the  Revels,  who  had  formerlj 
been  so  gay  and  brilliant  in  a previous  saturnalia.  The  recollection  o 
this  beloved  object,  whom  he  doated  on  with  the  most  extravagant  fond 
ness,  was  the  only  reflection  that  ever  crossed  his  mind  to  divert  his  ab 
straction.  It  was  an  extraordinary  circumstance,  that  James  wouh 
never  have  consented  to  a participation  in  this  masquerade,  but  that  i 
would  recall  to  his  mind  the  last  fete  day  that  he  had  passed  wit! 


AND  AMUSEMENT  FOR  THE  MILLION. 


Cephyse,  tliat  morning  revel,  which  followed  the  night  of  the  masked 
hall,  and  that  joyous  repast,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  Queen  of  the  j 
Revels  had  given  that  melancholy  toast  in  reference  to  the  scourge, 
which  it  was  said  was  then  making  its  way  towards  France.  “ To 
the  cholera!”  said  Cephyse,  “may  it  spare  those  who  desire  to  live,  ! 
and  carry  off  those  who  do  not  wish  to  be  separated!’ 

Reflecting  on  these  sad  events,  James  was  at  that  very  moment  pain- 
fully absorbed.  Morok,  having  observed  his  abstraction,  said  to  him  | 
in  a loud  voice,  “ Hallo!  you  do  not  drink,  James;  have  you  had  wine 
enough,  or  is  it  brandy  that  you  want?  If  so,  I’ll  call  for  it.” 

“ 1 neither  want  wine  nor  brandy,”  hastily  replied  James,  relapsing 
afresh  into  his  gloomy  reverie. 

“ In  faith,  j'ou  are  right,”  said  Morok,  in  a sardonic  manner,  elevat- 
ing his  voice.  “You  do  well  to  take  care  of  yourself.  I wTas  a fool  to 
mention  brandy,  particularly  at  the  present  time;  there  would  be 
almost  as  much  madness  in  facing  a bottle  of  brandy  now  as  there 
would  be  in  facing  the  muzzle  of  a loaded  pistol.” 

On  hearing  his  bacchanalian  powers  called  in  question,  James  Ren- 
nepont  looked  at  Morok  with  a feeling  of  angry  irritation.  “ Then  do 
you  think  it  is  from  cowardice.that  I dare  not  drink  brandy  ?”  ex- 
claimed the  unhappy  man,  whose  intellect,  half  gone,  recovered  itself 
to  defend  what  he  called  his  dignity.  “ It  is  from  cowardice  that  I 
refuse  to  drink,  eh,  Morok  ? Answer  me.” 

“Well  said,  my  brave  fellow!  All  of  us  who  are  here  have  given 
pretty  good  proofs  to-day,”  observed  one  of  the  guests  to  James,  “ and 
jrou  especially,  who  being  rather  an  invalid,  have  had  the  boldness  to 
take  the  character  of  Father  Cholera .” 

“Gentlemen,”  replied  Morok,  observing  that  the  attention  of  the 
company  had  been  drawn  towards  himself  and  James  Rennepont,  “ I 
was  only  joking;  for  if  my  comrade  (and  he  pointed  towards  James 
Rennepont)  had  had  the  imprudence  to  accept  my  offer,  he  would  not 
only  have  been  bold,  but  mad.  Luckily,  he  has  had  sense  enough  to 
reject  such  a bravado,  so  dangerous  at  the  present  moment,  and  I——" 

“ Waiter!”  exclaimed  James,  interrupting  Morok,  with  angry  impa- 
tience, “ two  bottles  of  brandy,  and  two  glasses.” 

“ What  are  you  going  to  do?”  said  Morok,  feigning  an  uneasy 
surprise.  “ What  have  you  called  two  bottles  of  brandy  for?” 

“A  duel,”  replied  James,  in  a cold  and  composed  manner. 

“A  duel ! ” exclaimed  one  of  the  party  in  astonishment. 

“ Yes,”  returned  James,  “ a duel  with  brandy.  You  pretend  that 
there  is  as  much  danger  in  standing  before  a bottle  of  brandy  as  at  the 
muzzle  of  a loaded  pistol.  We  will  now,  therefore,  each  of  us  take  a 
full  bottle,  and  see  who  will  be  the  first  to  flinch  from  it.” 

This  extraordinary  proposal  of  James  Rennepont  was  received  by 
some  with  exclamations  of  applause,  and  by  others  with  much  anxiety. 

“ Hurrah ! for  these  heroes  of  the  bottle  ! ” said  some. 

“ No  ! no ! there  is  too  much  danger  in  such  a contest,”  said  others. 

“ Such  a challenge  at  the  present  moment  is  quite  as  serious  as  a duel 
to  extermination,”  added  another. 

“ You  hear,”  said  Morok,  with  a diabolical  sneer, (“you  hear,  James. 
Let  us  now  see  whether  you  will  retreat  before  such  danger.” 

At  these  words,  which  recalled  him  to  a sense  of  the  peril  to  which  i 
he  was  about  to  expose  himself,  James  shuddered,  as  though  a sudden 
idea  had  just  flashed  across  his  mind ; he,  however,  boldly  raised  his 
head,  his  cheeks  became  slightly  flushed,  his  dull  eye  sparkled  with  a 
sort  of  sinister  pleasure,  and  he  exclaimed  in  a resolute  tone — “ Waiter, 
are  you  deaf?  Did  you  not  hear  me  call  for  two  bottles  of  brandy ? ” 

. “ Coming  directly,  sir,”  said  the  waiter,  quitting  the  room,  half  ter- 
rified at  what  might  be  the  result  of  this  drunken  strife. 

The  mad  and  dangerous  resolution  of  James  was,  nevertheless, 
applauded  by  the  majority  of  the  company. 

Nini-Moulin,  who  had  been  shifting  about  in  his  chair,  and  beating  a 
tattoo  on  the  floor  with  his  feet,  at  length  cried  out  with  all  his  might, 
“Bacchus  and  thirst  for  ever!  my  glass  and  my  stoup!  the  throats  are 
all  open ! brandy  to  the  rescue!  largess! — largess!”  And  he  then 
saluted  Mademoiselle  Modeste,  like  the  true  champion  of  the  tourna- 
ment, adding,  by  way  of  excuse  for  the  liberty,  “ Love,  you  are  the 
queen  of  beauty,  ana  I have  enjoyed  the  conqueror’s  reward  ! ” 

“ Cogniac  to  the  rescue  ! ” was  repeated  in  chorus— “ largess  ! ” 
“Gentlemen,”  added  Nini-Moulin,  with  enthusiasm,  “shall  we 
remain  indifferent  to  the  noble  example  set  us  by  Father  Cholera 
(pointing  to  James) ; he  has  bravely  called  for  cogniac,  let  us  respond 
nobly  by  calling  for  punch ! ” 

“ Ay,  ay ! punch,  punch  ! Punch  to  the  rescue  ! ” 

“Waiter!”  bellowed  out  the  religious  scribe,  with  the  voice  of  a 
Stentor — “ waiter,  have  you  a basin,  a cauldron,  or  any  other  huge 
vessel  in  which  you  can  manufacture  a monster  bowl  of  punch?” 

“ A pond  of  punch?  ” — “ A lake  of  punch !”— “ An  ocean  of  punch !” 
Such  was  the  grand  crescendo  which  followed  Nini-Moulin’s  proposition. 

“Sir,”  replied  the  waiter,  with  an  air  of  triumph,  “ we  have  got  a 
large  copper  saucepan;  it  will  hold  thirty  quarts  at  least.” 

“ Bring  the  saucepan,  then,”  said  Nini-Moulin,  majestically. 

“ The  saucepan  for  ever  ! ” they  exclaimed  in  chorus. 

“ Put  twenty  bottles  of  spirits  into  it,  six  loaves  of  sugar,  a dozen  of  | 
lemons,  a pound  of  cinnamon,  and  then  set  light  to  it ; let  there  be 
plenty  of  fire,’’  added  the  religious  scribe,  shouting  out  with  the  most 
violent  exclamations. 

“ Yes,  yes;  plenty  of  fire  ! ” roared  out  the  chorus. 


The  proposition  of  Mini-Moulin  infused  fresh  life  into  the  general 
gaiety;  the  most  absurd  suggestions  and  antics  followed,  under  the  pre- 
tence that  they  might  never,  perhaps,  see  the  morrow;  that  they  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  resigned,  &c.  &c. 

During  one  of  those  intervals  of  silence  that  every  now  and  then  suc- 
ceeded their  noisy  bursts  of  uproar,  there  were  suddenly  heard 
numerous  and  measured  knockings,  which  resounded  from  the  room 


over  that  where  the  banquet  was  held. 

Silence  now  reigned,  and  every  one  listened  with  the  greatest 
anxiety. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  BLUE  VELVET  MANTILLA. 
( Concluded  from  our  last.) 


In  the  morning,  as  soon  as  breakfast  was  oyer,  he  set  oft  in  quest  of 
his  intended  gift;  and  seeing  a gorgeous  display  of  exotics  in  the 
window  of  a celebrated  florist,  he  stopped  and  selected  flowers  for  a 
bouquet,  the  richest  and  the  rarest,  without  regard  to  cost,  and  01  dering 
them  to  be  sent  immediately  to  his  lodgings,  he  hastened  to.  meet  them 
there.  He  was  stopped,  however,  in  his  course,  by  his  friend  Likin- 

“ I am  glad  at  the  accident  of  meeting  you,”  said  the  latter.;  I called 
last  evening  and  this  morning  at  Mr.  Holcroft’s  in  expectation  of  your 
coming  in — the  servant  having  told  me  yesterday  that  you  had  changed 
your  residence.  Where  do  you  lodge?  Your  uncle  was  not  at  home, 
and  consequently  I did  not  ascertain.” 

Julius  evaded  an  answer,  afraid  of  exposing  to  any  acquaintance 
how  comfortless  a place  he  had  deposited  himself  in  ; ana  though  they 
had  now  nearly  reached  it,  he  walked  oft  in  a contrary  direction  to* 
avoid  suspicion,  talking  all  the  while  with  much  more  animation  than 
he  would  have  been  likely  to  do  in  his  present  state  of  feelings,  if  there 

had  not  been  a strong  motive  to  prompt  him.  . . 

“Have  you  any  engagement  for  this  evening?  . asked  Elkniton; 
“ if  not  I will  take  you  to  see  my  financec,  as  I promised  you  the  other 
day.  I really  wish  to  have  your  congratulations  on  my  selection.  All 
the  fellows  of  my  acquaintance  regard  me  with  envy  ; you  need  not 
smile — I say  it  without  vanity  or  boasting.” 

Julius  declined,  without  offering  an  excuse. 

“ When  will  you  go,  then?  ” persisted  the  intruder. 

“ I don’t  know, — in  truth  I go  very  little  into  ladies’  society  at 
present,”  replied  Rockwell,  with  an  air  of  nonchalance. 

That  his  friend  should  be  totally  indifferent  to'  his  mistress.,  is 
little  less  unpardonable  to  a lover,  than  that  he  should  attempt  to  rival 
him  in  her  affections ; accordingly,  Elkinton,  after  replying  coolly, 

“ V ery  well,  I hold  you  to  no  appointment,”  bowed  stiffly,  and  walked 
away.  _ ... 

Not  giving  his  friend’s  change  of  deportment  a thought,  Julius 
hastened  to  his  room,  w here  the  flowers  had  arrived  before  him,  and 
folded  his  poetical  billet-doux  to  send  with  them.  How  to  direct  it 
was  the  next  question  ; and  determining  that  it  would  be  disrespectful, 
without  his  having  an  introduction,  to  address  it  to  “ Miss  Lawrenson, 
he  substituted  in  place  of  her  name,  “To  the  Blue  Velvet  Mantilla. 
He  then  rang  the  bell,  and  giving  the  waiter  who  appeared,  a liberal 
douceur  to  carry  it  across  the  street,  and  leave  it  for  Miss  Lawrenson, 
with  the  bouquet,  he  watched  at  the  window  until  he  saw  it  delivered 
to  a servant  at  the  door. 

'I’lie  other  boarders  having  left  the  parlour,  he  took  possession  of  one 
of  the  front  windows,  with  a newspaper  in  his  hand,  and  watched 
every  movement  across  the  way.  In  a short  time  the  tall  brunette 
emerged  from  the  doorway,  but  her  companion  of  the  sunny  ringlets 
did  not  appear.  After  dinner  she  really  did  present  herself.  He  was 
on  the  watch  again  ; and  he  noticed  that,  before  she.reached  the  steps, 
she  glanced  across  with  apparent  curiosity,  from  which  he  conjectured 
that  she  had  discovered,  by  means  of' the  servant,  whence  the  offering 
had  come.  And  then,  when  she  turned  to  look  again,  after  she  had 
pulled  the  bell,  he  was  confident  that  she  recognised  his  figure  at  the 
window.  Towards  evening  lie  tore  himself  from  his  loadstone  long 
enough  to  saunter  out  with  the  object  of  paying  his  respects  to  his 
uncle,  but  the  old  gentleman  not  being  in  the  house,  he  (lid  not  enter  ; 
and  returning  to  his  room,  he  busied  himself,  as  the  evening  before,  in 
writing  verses  for  a future  occasion.  _ , 

Thus  ended  one  day  of  folly  ; and  the  next  was  spent  in  a similar 
manner,  except  that  lie  sent  a costly  English  annual  as  his  second 
tribute,  and,  to’ his  surprise  and  ecstacy,  received  in  return,  by  his 
messenger,  a geranium  leaf,  enclosed  in  a sheet  of  rose-coloured  note- 
paper,  in  which  was  inscribed,  in  a dainty  female  hand,  the  single  line 
— “ From  the  Blue  Velvet  Mantilla.” 

The  third  day  he  sent  a present  equally  elegant,  and  employed  some 
of  the  most  skilful  members  of  a famous  band  to  discourse  their  most 
| elegant  music  under  her  window  in  the  night,  and  he  felt  not  a little 
| flattered,  secretly,  to  hear  some  of  the  boarders  pronounce  it  the  most 
delightful  serenade  ever  heard,  even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Miss 
Lawrenson.  But  it  would  be  tedious  to  follow  him  in  his  extrava- 
gances. He  dispensed  his  flowers,  and  books,  and  music,  and  tasteful 
bijoux,  as  prodigally  as  if  lie  had  possessed  the  purse  of  a Fortunio, 
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until  better  than  a week  had  passed.  During  this  time  he  forced  him- 
self to  call  daily  on  his  uncle,  and  daily  declined  a visit  to  his  cousin, 
until  the  old  gentleman,  deeply  offended,  ceased  to  invite  him  to  his 
house,  and  he,  for  the  same  reason,  ceased  to  go.  Elkinton,  too,  met 
him  once  or  twice,  and,  in  remembrance  of  his  want  of  courtesy, 
passed  him  with  merely  a nod ; but  what  was  all  that  in  comparison 
with  the  compensation  he  received  from  the  lady  of  the  mantilla? — 
sundry  glances  and  blushes  when  he  chanced  to  meet  her  in  the  street 
— a wave  of  her  scarf  across  the  window,  which  could  not  have  been 
accidental ; and  above  all,  two  several  notes,  containing,  each,  familiar 
quotations  in  her  own  delicate  hand,  as  answers  to  some  o'f  his  im- 
passioned rhapsodies.  A new  incident,  however,  brought  him  some- 
what to  his  senses. 

One  morning  his  messenger,  on  returning,  presented  him  with  a note, 
markedly  different,  from  its  bold  penmanship,  to  the  others  ; and  on 
opening  it  he  read  to  the  following  effect : — - 

“ The  person  who,  for  a week  past,  has  been  so  liberal  of  his  favours 

to  Miss  C — — L , is  requested  to  call  this  afternoon,  three  o’clock, 

at  No.  26,  - — — Hotel,  and  explain  his  conduct  to  one  possessed  of  a right 
to  demand  it.  Should  hd  not  comply,  it  will  be  presumed  that  he  is 
unworthy  of  being  treated  as  a gentleman,  and  he  shall  be  dealt  with 
accordingly.” 

“ From  whom  did  you  receive  this?”  asked  he  of  the  servant. 

“ From  Mr.  Lawrenson’s  footman,  who  always  receives  my  mes- 
sages. Fie  said  it  was  given  to  him  by  a gentleman,  who  ordered  him 
not  to  tell  his  name.” 

“ Very  well ; that  is  sufficient, ’’  said  Julius,  with  considerably  more 
self-possession  than  if  it  had  contained  another  quotation  or  geranium 
leaf. 

What  explanation  should  he  make?  Was  he  to  meet  a father,  or  a 
brother?  whom?  or  what?  Was  he  to  be  called  upon  to  apologize,  or 
to  fight ! or  what  was  to  be  done  ? He  could  settle  none  of  these 
questions  to  his  satisfaction,  and  so  he  concluded  to  remain  as  uncon- 
cerned as  possible,  and  be  guided  by  the  relative  position  and  deport- 
ment of  his  challenger. 

The  appointed  hour  came,  and  found  our  hero  at  the  house  desig- 
nated. He  asked  to  be  shown  to  No.  26,  and,  on  rapping  at  the  door, 
to  his  surprise  it  was  opened  by  Elkinton.  The  latter,  also,  looked 
surprised,  but  presuming  that  he  had  called  to  atone  for  his  former 
unfriendliness,  he  invited  him  in  with  much  cordiality.  Julius  looked 
around,  and  perceiving  no  other  person  in  the  room,  took  the  letter 
from  his  pocket,  and  remarked,  “There  must  be  some  mistake  here. 
To  confess  the  truth,  Elkinton,  I did  not  expect  to  find  myself  in  your 
apartment.  This  note  directed  me  to  No.  26,  but  it  must  be  a 
mistake  of  the  number.  However,  as  I am  here,  I would  be  very  glad 
of  your  advice  as  a friend.  Read  this.” 

Elkinton  glanced  at  the  note,  and,  with  a heightened  colour,  returned, 
“ There  must,  indeed,  be  some  mistake.  I am  the  writer  of  this,  but 
you  certainly  cannot  be  the  person  for  whom  it  was  intended.” 

Julius  started,  but  commanded  himself  to  reply  coolly,  “ Judging 
from  its  import,  it  undoubtedly  was  destined  for  my  hands.” 

Elkinton  paced  the  room  once  or  twice,  and  then,  .seating  himself 
beside  his  visitor,  remarked  “ This  is  a delicate  affair,  Julius,  but  as  old 
friends,  let  us  talk  it  over  quietly.  That  there  may  be  no  misunder- 
standing, let  us  be  certain  that  we  both  interpret  these  initials  alike.” 

“ I presume  them  to  be  those  of  Miss  Lawrenson, — Charlotte  Law- 
renson,”  answered  Julius. 

“ She,  indeed,  is  the  person  meant,  and  to  prove  to  you  my  right  to 
interfere  in  this  matter,  she  is  the  lady  to  whom  I am  engaged,  of 
which  I informed  you  — who  is  affianced  to  be  my  wife  in  a few 
months.” 

Julius  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  turned  pale  as  marble.  “To  be  thus 
flirted  with  and  betrayed  ! ” 

“ Now,”  pursued  Elkinton,  earnestly,  “you  will  understand  why  I 
should  have  felt  indignant  at  any  one  presuming  to  -make  such 
advances  as  you  have  done  towards  the  lady  in  question,  and  you  will 
not  be  surprised  if  I ask  by  what  you  were  encouraged  to  persist  in 
them  so  assiduously.” 

“By  the  lady’s  own  conduct,”  said  Julius,  with  his  usual  impetuosity ; 
“by  her  accepting  my  presents,  which  were  invariably  accompanied 
by  expressions  of  admiration — nay,  of  passion  ; by  her  noticing  those 
expressions  with  answers,  which,  if  not  explicitly  favourable,  could 
not  have  been  construed  otherwise,  as  they  were  not  reprobatory ; by 
tokens  of  personal  recognition  from  her  house,  and  by  conscious,  and 
not  discouraging,  looks  whenever  we  met  in  the  street.” 

“ Stay,  Julius!  these  are  serious  charges,  and  such  as  no  man  could 
patiently  listen  to  of  his  affianced  wife.  Your  presents  I know  she 
received,  for  from  Jier  jestingly  showing  them  to  me,  and  pointing- 
out  the  bouse  from  which  they  came,  I was  led  to  write  the  note  in  your 
hand,  of  which  she  is  aware.  But  that  a girl  of  Charlotte  Lawrenson’s 
dignity  and  character  would  answer  love-letters  from  an  entire 
stranger,  and  exchange  coquettish  glances  with  him  in  the  streets,  is 
more  than  I can  credit.” 

“That  is  language,  Elkinton,  that  I cannot  and  will  not  submit  to  !” 
retorted  Julius,  angrily ; “ if  you  must  have  proofs  farther  than  the  word 
of  a man  of  honour,  take  these  ! ” and  he  drew  the  notes  from  his 
bosom,  where,  in  the  most  approved  fashion  of  lovers,  he  had  kept 
them  secured  day  and  night. 


Elkinton  snatched  them,  and,  after  a scrutinizing  examination,  re- 
plied, “ I can  say  almost  positively,  that  not  a word  here  is  in  her 
handwriting.” 

“ No  doubt  you  find  it  very  satisfactory  to  feel  thus  assured,”  said 
Julius,  with  a sarcastic  smile. 

“To  save  further  dispute,  by  which  neither  of  us  can  be.  convinced, 
returned  Elkinton,  endeavouring  to  be  more  composed,  “ I will  go 
directly  to  Miss  Lawrenson,  and  ask  an  explanation  from  her,  without 
which,  I,  at  least  cannot  feel  satisfied.  If  you  shall  be  at  leisure,  I 
will  call  on  you  ; or,  if  you  prefer  it,  I shall  expect  you  here  at  eight 
this  evening. 

For  particular  reasons  unnecessary  to  specify,  Julius  chose  the  latter, 
and  Elkinton,  escorting  him  out  with  cold  politeness,  proceeded  in 
much  pertubation,  to  the  mansion  of  Mr.  Lawrenson. 

Our  hero  was  punctual  to  his  appointment  in  the  evening,  and  found 
Elkinton  impatiently  awaiting  him.  “ I have  laid  your  representa- 
tions before  Miss  Lawrenson,  and,  for  your  sake,  I am  sorry  that  she 
disclaims  their  veracity.  Though  she  again  acknowledges  having 
your  presents  in  her  possession,  she  denies  having  your  notes,  or  even 
having  opened  them  ; denies  ever  having  given  you  a mark  of  recog- 
nition ; and  denies  that,  to  her  knowledge,  she  ever  saw  you  in  the 
street.” 

Julius  stood  aghast  to  have  the  truth  so  pointedly  disowned,  to  have 
his  word  so  plainly  doubted!  It  was  not  to  be  borne.  “ Her  retaining 
my  love-tokens,  I think,  might  be  sufficient  evidence  to  you  that  all  is 
not  exactly  as  you  would  desire,”  he  replied,  indignantly.  “A  woman 
who  encourages  the  advances  of  a total  stranger,  in  everything  but 
words,  while  betrothed  to  another,  and  then,  to  preserve  his  favour* 
denies  the  whole  course  of  her  conduct,  is  unworthy  the  notice  of -any 
man  who  calls  himself  a gentleman.” 

“ One  thing  can  yet  be  done,”  said  Elkinton,  repressing  a furious 
answer.  “ Let  me  have  those  notes,  and,  through  them,  Miss  Lawren- 
son may  probably  be  enabled  to  discover  by  whom  they  were  produced. 
If  that  cannot  be  done,  I shall  hold  you  responsible  for  gross  misrepre- 
sentations of  her  character and  he  strode  out,  leaving  his  rival  in 
possession  of  his  room. 

Matters  now  wore  a serious  aspect.  Should  the  lady  make  no  con- 
fession, a challenge  would  be  the  consequence ; and  even  should  she 
vouchsafe  to  explain,  it  would  make  him  a laughing-stock  by  proving 
him  quizzed,  coquetted,  and  jilted,  If  the  first  were  to  occur,  it 
behoved  him  to  prepare  to  leave  the  world  ■ if  the  latter  at  least  to 
leave  the  city.  And  on  his  way  homeward,  he  decided  to  put  his 
affairs  in  order.  He  remembered  that  his  landlady  had  sent  in  her  bill 
that  morning,  requiring  money  for  a pressing  engagement  ; that,  having- 
pretty  well  exhausted  his  funds  in  his  expensive  ontlays  for  his  fair 
enchantress,  he  had  concluded  to  apply  to  his  uncle  for  means  to  dis- 
charge it.  Accordingly  he  stopped  to  enquire  for  him  ; but  not  finding 
him  at  home,  he  left  on  his  secretaire  a note,  requesting  the  loan  of 
the  sum  he  required,  and  saying  he  would  call  for  it  in  the  morning. 
He  then  retired  to  his  lodgings  in  such  a state  of  excitement  as  it  had 
not  been  his  lot  before  to  experience. 

In  the  morning,  when  completing  his  toilet  for  breakfast,  he  heard 
the  sound  of  a stick  and  an  unusual  heavy  step  on  the  stairs,  and,  after 
a loud  rap  at  the  door,  Mr.  Holcroft,  to  his  great  surprise,  presented 
himself. 

“So,”  said  the  old  bachelor,  seating  himself  on  the  side  of  the  bed, 
the  only  chair  being  occupied  by  Julius’  collar  and  cravat,  and  looking 
around  in  astonishment,  “ a pretty  exchange  you  have  made,  young 
gentleman,  for  the  pleasant  apartments  to  which  I welcomed  you  on 
your  arrival?” 

Julius  saw  that  his  ire  was  aroused ; but  unable  to  conjecture  why, 
and  somewhat  abashed  at  the  shabbiness  of  his  lodgings,  he  could 
only  stammer  something  about  having  found  it  impossible  to  obtain  the 
accommodation  of  a better  room. 

“ And  what  are  your  reasons,  young  man,  for  submitting  to  such  dis- 
comforts and  inconveniences?  You  need  not  take  the  trouble  to 
fabricate  an  answer.  Your  last  night’s  demand  for  money  has  given 
me  a full  insight  into  your  character  and  pursuits ; and  I have  come  to 
assert  my  tacit  right,  as  your  mother’s  brother,  and  your  nearest  living 
relation,  to  use  the  power  of  a guardian,  and  remove  you  from  the 
scenes  in  which  you  are  in  a fair  way  to  prove  a disgrace  to  me  and  to 
the  memory  of  your  parents.  On  your  arrival  in  the  city,  I laid  before 
you  my  plans  for  your  future  benefit — that  you  should  make  your  home 
with  me  as  my  son,  and  my  prospective  heir — an  offer  which  almost 
any  young  man  would  have  considered  extraordinary  good  fortune — 
and  suggested  to  you  an  alliance  which  I felt  confident  would  secure 
your  happiness.  I was  not  such  an  old  blockhead  as  to  expect  you  to 
marry  your  cousin  without  your  own  conviction  that  she  would  suit 
you,  but  merely  named  her  to  you  as  a woman,  who  to  any  reasonable 
man  would  be  a treasure,  such  as  I fear  you  will  never  deserve  to  possess. 
Then,  instead  of  calling  on  your  cousin,  as  I requested,  it  only 
through  civility  to  me,  you  displayed  a churlish  indifference  to  female 
society,  which  young  men  of  good  principle  and  education  seldom 
feel ; and  to  escape  from  the  watch  and  control  which  you  supposed 
I should  keep  on  your  movements,  you  clandestinely  left  my  house. 
To  be  sure  you  did  make  a show  of  respect,  by  coming  occasionally  to 
see  me ; but  your  abstracted  manner,  and  entire  silence  as  to  your 
engagements  and  mode  of  spending  the  time,  confirmed  my  suspicions 
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that  your  amusements  were  such  as  you  were  ashamed  to  confess  them 
to  be.  On  one  occasion,  however,  you  committed  yourself — in  naming 
the  amount  of  funds  you  had  brought  with  you — quite  sufficient  for 
any  young  man  of  good  habits  for  a month,  situated  as  you  are  ; and 
now,  though  I am  perfectly  willing  to  give  you  the  sum  you  require, 
and  as  much  in  addition  as  will  take  you  away  from  temptation  as  far 
as  you  may  choose  to  go,  I demand  in  return,  to  know  how  your  own 
has  been  spent.” 

Hurt,  mortified  and  vexed  at  suspicions  so  unjust  and  injurious, 
Julius  did  not  attempt  to  interrupt  him ; and  when  he  concluded  made 
up  his  mind  to  confess  the  whole  truth,  which  he  did,  circumstantially 
and  minutely. 

“ Can  it  be  possible  that  my  sister’s  son  should  have  made  such  a 
fool  of  himself?”  exclaimed  the  old  gentleman,  raising  his  hands  in 
amazement.  That  you  should  have  given  up  the  comforts  of  my  house 
and  the  pleasures  of  the  agreeable  society  you  would  have  met  there  for 
this  inconvenient  dungeon  in  a boarding-house ; squandered  your  money 
like  a tragedy'  hero,  and  put  yourself  into  a situation  to  shoot  at  or  be 
shot  by  one  of  your  best  friends,  all  for  the  sake  of  a girl  who  was  silly 
and  impudent  enough  to  cast  a few  coquettish  glances  at  y'ou  in  the 
street ! Truly ! truly  ! However,  it  is  not  quite  so  bad  as  I apprehended 
— certainly  less  unpardonable  that  you  should  play  the  idiot  than  to  have 
turned  out  a gambler  or  roue,  as  I suspected.  But  just  see  how  easily' 
all  this  might  have  been  avoided  ! — merely  by  your  going  with  me  to  see 
your  cousin,  and  falling  in  love  with  her,  and  thus  putting  yourself  out 
of  danger  of  becoming  entangled  in  the  snares  of  another.  It  is  a lucky 
thing  for  you,  my  gentle  Romeo,  that  we  came  to  an  understanding  so 
soon,  for  I had  partly  made  up  my  mind,  to  marry  Mrs.  Attwood,  the 
widow,  right  off;  and  as  Etty  would  have  been  a sort  of  niece,  to  make 
her  my  heiress.  What  d’ye  think  of  that?  But  there’s  your  breakfast- 
bell,  and  my  carriage  is  waiting  for  me.  Go  down,  and  in  half-an-hour 
I will  call,  and  take  you  home  with  me.  In  the  meantime,  I will  see 
Elkinton,  and  try  if  the  matter  can’t  be  settled  without  pistols.” 

At  the  end  of  the  half-hour  Mr.  Holcroft  returned;  and  apprising 
Julius  that  he  had  made  an  appointment  with  Elkinton  to  meet  him  at 
eleven,  he  took  him  away,  talking  all  the  time  with  much  spirit,  evi- 
dently to  engage  and  amuse  the  thoughts  of  the  chagrined  and  disap- 
pointed lover..  This  seemed  to  have  little  effect,  when,  thinking  of 
another  expedient,  he  ordered  his  coachman  to  stop  at  the  rooms  of  an 
eminent  painter,  where,  he  stated  to  Julius,  he  was  getting  some  pictures 
executed  which  lie  would  like  him  to  examine.  He  would  take  no  re- 
fusal., and  the  young  gentleman  was  obliged  to  alight  and  accompany 
him  into  the  gallery'.  When  they  had  reached  it  he  found  no  difficulty 
in  recognising  the  first  piece  pointed  out  to  him  as  the  portrait  of  his 
uncle  himself;  and  after  giving  it  the  appropriate  measure  of  approba- 
tion,  he  strolled  away  on  seeing  the  artist  approach.  With  occasionally 
a cursory  glance  at  them,  he  walked  in  front  of  a row  of  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, who  smiled  upon  him  from  the  canvas  in  a manner  that,  to  his 
moodiness,  appeared  quite  tantalising;  and  at  length  an  exclamation 
iiom  him  drew  Mr.  Holcroft  to  his  side,  who  found  him  gazing,  pale 
and  breathless,  upon  a picture  the  very  counterpart,  even  to  the  blue 
velvet  mantilla,  of  the  one  in  his  heart. 

“ Why,  what’s  the  matter  ? Whom  do  you  recognise  there  ? ” asked 
the  old  bachelor. 

.“  She — herself— the  fair  cause  of  my  late — insanity,”  answered  he, 
with  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  return  the  smile. 

“Who? — that? — the  original  of  that?  Whew!  ha,  ha!”  exclaimed 
the  old  gentleman,  with  a stare,  and  then  a boisterous  laugh.  “ And  is 
it  she  you  have  allowed  to  put  you  on  the  road  to  Bedlam?  A dumpy 
little  thing  like  that ! Ha,  ha  ! But  I see  that  I have  frustrated  my 
own  intention,  in  bringing  you  here  to  compose  you.  Don’t  stand  there 

in  such  an  attitude,  and  looking  so  wo-begone,' or  Mr. will  make  a 

caricature  of  you.  He  has  his  keen  eye  fixed  on  you  now.  Come  along.” 
And  Julius  followed  unwillingly  down  stairs,  his  uncle  laughing  all  the 
way  in  a manner  that  was  excessively  provoking. 

In  a few  minutes  they  had  reached  home.  “ I’ll  not  get  out,”  said 
the  old  bachelor.  “ J ust  go  in  and  amuse  yourself  until  I return,  which 
will  be  shortly.  Be  sure  that  you  wait  for  me,  as  I wish  to  be  present 
at  your  interview  with  Elkinton.” 

Julius  di  1 as  he  was  requested,  and  in  due  time  his  uncle  returned. 

“ Come,  now,  ’ said  he,  “ I have  no  doubt  that  the  young  lady  will  make 
a confession,  and  that  you  will  escape  with  your  honour  untarnished, 
except  by  folly.  Then,  after  we  have  got  over  our  business  with  Elk- 
inton, if  it  should  be  settled  amicably,  we  will  go  to  see  your  cousin 
Henrietta.” 

“ My  dear  uncle,  I beseech  you  do  not  propose  my  going  to  visit  a 
lady  m my  present  frame  of  mind.  I really  should  disgrace  both  myself 
and  you.  Make  my  excuses  to  Etty;  and  when  I have  returned  to  the 
city,  after  I shall  have  banished  the  remembrance  of  my  disappointment 
by  a few  months  in  the  country,  I will  endeavour  to  do  everything  that 
is  proper.’ 

I forgot  to  tell  you,”  said  Mr.  Holcroft,  “ that  we  are  not  to  meet 
Elkinton  at  his  lodgings,  but  in  a private  house,  an  arrangement  made, 

I suspect,  that  Miss  Lawrenson  might  be  present,  to  make  an  explana- 
tion of  her  conduct.  Here  is  the  place  now.” 

Julius  started  ; but  the  carriage  stopped,  and  he  followed  his  uncle 
in  silence.  I hey  were  ushered  into  an  elegant  drawing-room;  and  on 
an  ottoman,  in  full  view  of  the  door,  sat  the  blue  velvet  mantilla.  She 


bowed  to  Mr.  Holcroft,  and  looked  at  Julius,  as  if  quite  prepared  to 
confront  him.  The  sight  of  her  convinced  him  that  he  was  not  yet 
cured  of  his  passion  ; but  before  he  had  had  any  time  to  betray  it,  his 
uncle  took  him  by  the  arm,  and  said  as  he  drew  him  forward,  “Allow 
me,  Julius,  to  present  you  to  your  cousin,  Henrietta  Attwood.” 

“ The  most  unnecessary  thing  in  the  world,  Mr.  Holcroft,”  returned 
the  lady  rising,  “ as  I would  have  known  my  cousin  Julius  anywhere. 
He,  however,  I presume,  would  not  have  found  it  so  easy  to  recognise 
me.”  And  looking  into  his  face,  with  a merry,  ringing  laugh,  she  ap- 
proached him,  and  held  out  her  hand. 

Confounded  by  the  many  emotions  that  crowded  upon  him,  Julius 
stood  speechless,  and  almost  afraid  to  touch  it,  when  her  laugh  was 
echoed  from  the  adjoining  room,  and  Elkinton  appeared,  accompanied 
by  the  dark-eyed  damsel,  whom  our  hero  had  seen  as  the  companion  of 
his  cousin,  and  introduced  her  as  Miss  Lawrenson. 

“My  dear  Rockwell,”  said  he,  heartily  grasping  Julius’  hand,  “ I am 
delighted  to  meet  you  again  as  one  of  the  most  valued  of  my  friends. 
We  have  good  reason  to  congratulate  each  other  that  we  did  not  fall 
victims  to  a stratagem,  planned  by  these  cruel  nymphs,  as  cunning  as 
ever  was  devised  by  Circe  of  old.” 

“Stop,  stop,  Elkinton!”  interrupted  the  old  bachelor.  “As  the 
merit  of  the  denouement  is  mine,  I think  I am  entitled  to  make  a speech 
to  Julius.” 

“Not  now;  not  now,  before  us,  dear  Mr.  Holcroft,”  exclaimed  both 
the  girls,  laughing  and  blushing;  but  as  he  showed  signs  of  proceeding, 
they  ran  away,  and  left  the  gentlemen  by  themselves. 

According  to  Mr.  Holcroft’s  explanation,  Henrietta  had  fecognised 
her  cousin  on  the  day  of  his  arrival,  which  fully  accounted  for  her 
pleasant  glances  ; and  from  his  following  her  in  the  street,  approaching 
her  in  the  theatre,  and  tracing  her  to  Mr.  Lawrenson’s,  which  that 
gentleman  had  observed,  she  presumed  that  she  was  equally  well  known 
to  him,  and,  .of  course,  wondered  that  he  did  not  avail  himself  of  the 
easier  method  of  renewing  their  acquaintance  by  means  of  his  uncle. 
But  on  discovering,  from  Mr.  Holcroft’s  representations,  that  she  was 
mistaken,  learning  his  change  of  residence ; and  receiving,  through 
Miss  Lawrenson,  his  verses,  in  which  she  recognised  his  hand,  she  was 
struck  with  a clearer  perception  of  the  case,  and  she  determined  tc 
engage  in  the  flirtation,  and  pursue  it  until  he  should  make  her  a visit 
as  a relation,  and  then  have  a laugh  at  his  expense.  Miss  Lawrenson, 
in  return  for  assisting  her,  by  receiving  his  communications,  claimed 
the  pi'ivilege  of  having  some  amusement  of  her  own  out  of  the  adven- 
ture ; and  to  effect  this,  she  made  use  of  his  beautiful  gifts  to  excite 
the  jealousy  of  Elkinton.  They  both,  however,  discovered  that  they 
had  carried  the  game  too  far ; and  alarmed  at  the  turn  it  had  taken, 
had  sent  for  Elkington,  an  hour  or  two  before,  from  Mrs.  Attwood’s, 
and  made  a full  confession. 

“ It  must  have  been  my  indistinct  and  unconscious  recollection  of 
my  old  play-fellow,  after  all,”  said  Julius,  “which  so  attracted  me; 
and  it  was  her  getting  out.  of  the  carriage  at  Mr.  Lawrenson’s,  and 
being  there  so  often,  which  brought  you  into  the  drama,  Elkinton.” 

“ Yes,  she  is  to  be  our  bridesmaid ; and,  no  doubt,  she  and  Charlotte 
have  a good  many  little  matters  to  talk  over.  That  accounts  for  their 
being  so  much  together.  She  stayed  over-night  the  time  in  question.” 

“Well,  well,  it  is  a mercy  that  in  their  confabulations  they  did  not 
set  you  two  blowing  each  other’s  brains  out ; and  it  would  have  been 
no  wonder,  Julius,  if  such  a catastrophe  had  happened,  to  punish  you 
for  your  disobedience,”  said  the  old  bachelor.  “Now,  if  you  had 
obliged  me,  like  a dutiful  nephew,  by  calling  on  your  cousin,  and  acted 
a friend’s  part  towards  Elkinton,  by  going  to  see  his  sweetheart, 
everything  would  have  ended  properly,  without  any  of  this  trouble. 
But  it  is  too  often  the  case  that  people  run  after  all  sorts  of  shadows, 
and  get  themselves  into  all  sorts  of  scrapes,  in  their  search  after  hap- 
piness, when  they  could  find  it  at  once  as  quietly  attending  to  their 
duties  at  home.” 

The  young  ladies  returned ; and  through  delicacy  towards  them,  no 
allusion  was  made  to  the  subject  just  canvassed;  but  Julius,  on  return- 
ing with  his  uncle  to  dinner,  declared  his  intention  of  offering  himself 
to  Etty  that  very  evening,  if  lie  should  find  an  opportunity.  This  the 
old  gentleman  expressly  forbade,  giving  him  a fortnight  as  a term  of 
probation ; but  whether  he  was  obeyed  more  closely  in  this  than  in  his 
former  requisitions,  was,  from  certain  indications,  a matter  of  doubt. 

At  the  end  of  the  two  weeks,  there  was  a friendly  contest,  between 
Rockwell  and  Elkinton  as  to  which  must  wait  to  be  the  groomsman  of 
the  other.  It  was  left  to  the  decision  of  Mr.  Holcroft,  who  declared  in 
favour  of  the  latter,  he  having  determined  to  serve  in  that  capacity 
towards  his  nephew  himself. 

He  did  so,  in  the  course  of  a few  months ; and  though  Julius  has  not 
had  time  to  rise,  as  his  substitute,  to  the  height  of  his  profession,  he 
has  carried  out  the  original  plan  so  far  as  to  have  furnished  the  Hol- 
croft mansion  with  a boy  athletic  enough  already  to  ride  on  bis  grand- 
uncle’s cane,  and  a girl  so  ingenious  as  to  have  occasionally  made  a 
doll’s  cradle  of  his  rocking-chair. 


The  morn  that  usher’d  thee  to  life,  my  child, 

Saw  thee  in  tears,  whilst  all  around  thee  smiled ! 
When  summon’d  hence  to  thy  eternal  sleep, 

Oh may’st  thou  smile,  whilst  all  around  thee  weep  ! 
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FAMILY  HERALD-USEFUL  INFORMATION 


HOW  TO  BEAT  OFF  A FRENCH  FRIGATE. 


We  were  exactly  in  the  latitude  of  Guadaloupc,  with  the  usual  breeze,  when, 
at  daylight,  a rakish-looking  brig  was  seen  in  chase.  Captain  Digues  took 
a long  survey  of  the  stranger  with  his  best  glass,  one  that  was  never  exhibited 
but  on  state  occasions,  and  then  he  pronounced  him  to  be  a French  cruiser ; 
most  probably  a privateer.  That  he  was  a Frenchman,  Marble  affirmed, 
Was  apparent  by  the  height  of  his  topmasts  and  the  shortness  of  his  yards ; 
the  tipper  spars,  in  particidar,  being  mere  apoligies  for  yards.  Everybody 
who  had  any  right  to  an  opinion,  was  satisfied  that  the  brig  was  a French 
cfuiser,  either  public,  or  private. 

The  Tigris  was  a fast  ship,  and  she  was  under  top-mast  and  top-gallant 
studding-sails  at  the  time,  going  about  seven  knots.  The  Brig  was  on  an  easy 
bowline,  evidently  looking  up  for  our  wake,  edging  off  gradually  as  we  drew 
ahead.  She  went  about  nine  knots,  and  bade  fair  to  close  with  us  by  noon. 
There  Was  a good  deal  of  doubt,  aft,  as  to  the  course  we  ought  to  pursue. 
It  Wfia  decided  in  the  end,  however,  to  shorten  sail  and  let  the  brig  come  up, 
fts  being  less  subject  to  cavils,  than  to  seem  to  avoid  her  Captain  Digges 
jgot  out  his  last  letters  from  home,  and  I saw  him  showing  them  to  Captain 
Robbins,  the  two  conning  them  over  with  great  earnestness.  I was  sent  to 
do  some  duty  near  the  hencoops  where  they  were  sitting,  and  overheard  a 
part  of  their  conversation.  From  the  discourse,  I gathered  that  the  pro- 
ceedings of  these  picaroons  were  often  equivocal,  and  that  Americans  were 
generally  left  in  doubt,  until  a favourable  moment  occurred  for  the  semi- 
pirates  to  effect  their  purposes.  The  party  assailed  did  not  know  when  or 
how  to  defend  himself  until  it  was  too  late. 

“These  chaps  come  aboard  you,  sometimes,  before  you’re  aware  of  what 
they  are  about,”  observed  Captain  Robbins. 

“ I’ll  not  be  taken  by  surprise  in  that  fashion,”  returned  Digges,  after  a 
moment  of  reflection.  “ Here,  you  Miles,  go  forward  and  tell  the  cook  to  fill 
his  coppers  with  water,  and  to  set  it.  a boiling  as  fast  as  he  can  ; and  tell  Mr. 
Marble  I want  him  aft.  Bear  a hand,  now,  youngster,  and  give  them  a lift 
yourself.” 

Of  course  I obeyed,  wondering  what  the  captain  wanted  with  so  much 
hot  water  as  to  let  the  people  eat  their  dinners  of  cold  grub,  rather  than 
dispense  with  it;  for  this  was  a consequence  of  his  decree.  But  we  had  not 
got  the  coppers  half-filled,  before  I saw  Mr.  Marble  and  Neb  lowering  a 
small  ship’s  engine  from  the  launch,  and  placing  it  near  the  galley,  in  readi- 
ness to  be  filled.  The  mate  told  Neb  to  screw  on  the  pipe,  and  then  half  a 
dozen  of  the  men,  as  soon  as  we  got  through  the  coppers,  were  told  to  fill 
the  engine  with  sea-water.  Captain  Digges  now'  came  fonvard  to  superin- 
tend the  exercise,  and  Neb  jumped  on  the  engine,  flourishing  the  pipe  about 
with  the  delight  of  a “ nigger.”  The  captain  was  diverted  with  the  black’s 
zeal,  and  he  appointed  him  captain  of  the  firemen  on  the  spot. 

“ Now,  let  us  see  what  you  can  do  at  that’  forward  dead-eye,  darky,”  said 
Captain  Digges,  laughing.  “ Take  it  directly  on  the  strap.  Play  away,  boys, 
and  let  Neb  try  his  hand.” 

It  happened  that  Neb  hit  the  dead-eye  at  the  first  jet,  and  he  showed 
great  readiness  in  turning  the  stream  from  point  to  point  as  ordered.  Neb’s 
conduct  on  the  night  of  the  affair  with  the  proas  had  been  told  to  Captain 
Digges,  who  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  fellow’s  present  dexterity,  as  to 
confirm  him  in  office.  He  was  told  to  stick  by  the  engine  at  every  hazard. 
Soon  after,  an  order  was  given  to  clear  for  action.  This  had  an  ominous 
sound  to  my  young  ears,  and  though  I have  no  reason  to  suppose  myself 
deficient  in  firmness,  I confess  I began  to  think  again  of  Clawbonny,  and 
Grace,  and  Lucy;  ay,  and  even  of  the  mill.  This  lasted  but  for  a moment, 
however,  and  as  soon  as  I got  at  work,  the  feeling  gave  me  no  trouble.  Me 
were  an  hour  getting  the  ship  ready,  and  by  thRt  time  the  brig  was  within 
half  a mile,  luffing  fairly  up  on  our  lee-quarter.  As  we  had  shortened  sail, 
the  privateer  manifested  no  intention  of  throwing  a shot  to  make  us  heavc-to. 
She  seemed  disposed  to  extend  courtesy  for  courtesy.  The  next  order  was 
for  all  hands  to  go  to  quarters,  I was  stationed  in  the  main-top,  and  liupert 
in  the  fore.  Our  duties  were  to  do  light  work,  in  the  way  of  repairing 
damages ; and  the  captain  understanding  that  we  were  both  accustomed  to 
fire-arms,  gave  us  a musket  a-piece,  with  orders  to  blaze  away  as  soon  as 
they  began  the  work  below.  As  we  had  both  stood  fire  once,  we  thought 
ourselves  veterans,  and  proceeded  to  our  stations, 'smiling  and  nodding  to 
each  other  as  we  went  up  the  rigging.  Of  the  two,  my  station  was  the  best, 
3ince  L could  see  the  approach  of  the  brig,  the  mizen-top-sail  offering  but 
little  obstruction  to  vision  after  she  got  near ; whereas  the  main-top  sail  was 
a perfect  curtain,  so  far  as  poor  Rupert  was  concerned.  In  the  way  of 
danger,  there  was  not  much  difference  as  to  any  of  the  stations  on  board,  the 
bulwarks  of  the  ship  being  little  more  than  plank  that  would  hardly  stop 
a musket  ball;  and  then  the  French  had  a reputation  for  firing  into  the 
rigging. 

As  soon  as  all  was  ready,  the  captain  sternly  ordered  silence.  By  this 
time  the  brig  was  near  enough  to  hail.  I could  see  her  decks  quite  plainly, 
and  they  were  filled  with  men.  I counted  her  guns,  too,  and  ascertained 
she  had  but  ten,  all  of  which  seemed  to  be  lighter  than  our  own.  One  cir- 
cumstance that  I observed,  however,  was  suspicious.  Her  forecastle  was 
crowded  with  men,  who  appeared  to  be  crouching  behind  the  bulwarks,  as  if 
anxious  to  conceal  their  presence  from  the  eyes  of  those  in  the  Tigris.  I had 
a mind  to  jump  on  a back-stay  and  slip  down  on  deck,  to  let  this  threatening 
appearance  be  known  ; but  I had  heard  some  sayings  touching  the  imperative 
duty  of  remaining  at  quarters  in  face  of  the  enemy,  and  I did  not  like  to 
desert  my  station.  Tyros  have  always  exaggerated  notions  both  of  their 
rights  and  their  duties,  and  I had  not  escaped  that  weakness.  Still,  I think 
some  credit  is  due  for  the  alternative  adopted.  During  the  whole  voyage,  I 
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had  kept  a reckoning,  and  paper  and  pencil  were  always  in  my  pocket,  in 
readiness  to  catch  a moment  to  finish  a day’s  work.  I wrote  as  follows  on  a 
piece  of  paper,  therefore,  as  fast  as  possible,  and  dropped  the  billet  on  the 
quarter-deck,  by  enclosing  a copper  in  the  scrawl,  cents  then  being  in  their 
infancy.  I had  merely  written — “The  brig’s  forecastle  is  filled  with  armed 
men,  hid  behind  the  bulwarks ! ” Captain  Digges  heard  the  fall  of  the  copper, 
and  looking  up — nothing  takes  an  officer’s  eyes  aloft  quicker  than  to  find 
anything  coming  out  of  a top  ! — he  saw  me  pointing  to  the  paper.  I was 
rewarded  for  this  liberty  by  an  approving  nod.  Captain  Digges  read  what  I 
had  written,  and  I soon  observed  Nef>  and  the  cook  filling  the  engine  with 
boiling  water.  This  job  was  no  sooner  done  than  a good  place  was  selected 
on  the  quarter-deck  for  this  singular  implement  of  war,  and  then  a hail  came 
from  the  brig. 

“ Vat  zat  sheep  is  ? ’’  demanded  some  one  from  the  brig. 

“ The  Tigris  of  Philadelphia,  from  Calcutta  home.  M hat  brig  is  that  ? ” 

“ La  Folie — corsair  Frangais.  From  vair  you  come  ? ” 

“From  Calcutta.  And  where  are  you  from?  ” 

“ Guadaloupe.  Vair  you  go,  eh  ? ’’ 

“ Philadelphia.  Do  not  luff  so  near  me;  some  accident  may  happen.  ” 

“ Vat  you  call  accident ! Can  nevair  hear,  eh  ? I will  come  tout  pres.  ” 

“ Give  us  a wider  berth,  I tell  you ! Here  is  your  jib-boom  nearly  foul  of 
my  mizen-rigging.  ” 

“Vat  mean  zat,  bert’ vidiar  ? eh!  Allons,  vies  enfans ; c'cst  le  moment!  ” 
“ Luff  a little,  and  keep  his  spar  clear,”  cried  our  captain.  “ Squirt  away, 
Neb,  and  let  us  see  what  you  can  do  ! ” 

The  engine  made  a movememt,  just  as  the  French  began  to  run  out  on 
their  bowsprit,  and  by  the  time  six  or  eight  were  on  the  heel  of  the  jibboom, 
they  were  met  by  the  hissing  hot  stream,  which  took  them  cn  echelon,  as  it 
might  be,  fairly  raking  the  whole  line.  The  effect  was  instantaneous. 
Physical  nature  cannot  stand  excessive  heat,  unless  particularly  well  supplied 
with  skin  ; and  the  three  leading  Frenchmen,  finding  retreat  impossible, 
dropped  incontinently  into  the  sea,  preferring  cold  water  to  hot — the  chances 
of  drowning,  to  the  certainty  of  being  scalded.  I believe  all  three  were 
saved  by  their  companions  in-board,  but  I will  not  vouch  for  the  fact.  The 
remainder  of  the  intended  boarders,  having  the  bowsprit  before  them,  scram- 
bled back  upon  the  brig’s  forecastle  as  Well  as  they  could,  betraying,  by  the 
random  way  in  which  their  hands  flew  about,  that  they  had  a perfect  con- 
sciousness how  much  they  left  their  rear  exposed  on  the  retreat.  A hearty 
laugh  was  heard  in  all  parts  of  the  Tigris,  and  the  brig,  putting  her  helm 
hard  up,  wore  round  like  a top,  as  if  she  were  scalded  herself. 

We  all  expected  a broadside  now  ; but  of  that  there  was  little  apprehension, 
as  it  was  pretty  certain  we  carried  the  heaviest  battery,  and  had  men  enough 
to  work  it.  But  the  brig  did  not  fire,  I suppose  because  we  fell  oft' a little 
ourselves,  and  she  perceived  it  might  prove  a losing  game.  On  the  contrary, 
she  went  quite  round  on  her  heel,  hauling  up  on  the  other  tack  far  enough 
to  bring  the  two  vessels  exactly  dos  a dos.  Captain  Digges  ordered  two 
of  the  quarter-deck  nines  to  be  run  out  of  the  stern-ports  ; and  it  was  well 
he  did,  for  it  was  not  in  nature  for  men  to  be  treated  as  our  friends  in  the 
brig  had  been  served,  without  manifesting  certain  signs  of  ill-humour.  The 
vessels  might  have  been  three  cables’  lengths  asunder  when  wc  got  a gun. 
The  first  I knew  of  the  shot  was  to  hear  it  plunge  through  the  mizen-top-sail, 
then  it  came  whistling  through  the  main-top-sail,  and  proceeding  onward, 
I heard  it  strike  something  more  solid  than  canvass.  I thought  of  Rupert 
and  the  fore-top  in  an  instant,  and  looked  anxiously  down  on  deck  to  ascer- 
tain if  he  were  inj  ured. 

“ Fore-top,  there !”  called  out  Captain  Digges.  “Where  did  that  shot  strike?” 
“ In  the  mast-head,”  answered  Rupert,  in  a clear,  firm  voice.  “ It  has 
done  no  damage,  sir.” 

“ Now’s  your  time,  Captain  Robbins — give  ’em  a reminder  ” 

Both  our  nines  were  fired,  and,  a few  seconds  after,  three  cheers  arose  from 
the  decks  of  our  ship.  1 could  not  see  the  brig  now,  for  the  mizen-top-sail ; 
but  I afterwards  learned  that  we  had  shot  away  her  gaff.  This  terminated 
the  combat,  in  which  the  glory  was  acquired  principally  by  Neb.  They  told 
me,  when  I got  down  among  the  people  again,  that  the  black’s  face  had  been 
dilated  with  delight  the  whole  time,  though  he  stood  fairly  exposed  to  mus- 
ketry, his  mouth  grinning  from  ear  to  ear.  Neb  was  justly  elated  with  the 
success  that  attended  this  exhibition  of  his  skill,  and  described  the  retreat  of 
our  enemies  with  a humour  and  relish  that  raised  many  a laugh  at  the  dis- 
comfited privateer’s-men.  It  is  certain  that  some  of  the  fellows  must  have 
been  nearly  parboiled.- — Cooper's  Afloat  and  Ashore. 


THE  RAINY  DAY.— By  Professor  Longfellow. 

The  day  is  cold,  and  dark,  and  dreary. 

It  rains,  and  the  wind  is  never  weary. 

The  vine  still  clings  to  the  mouldering  wall, 

But  at  every  gust  the  dead  leaves  fall, 

And  the  (lay  is  dark  and  dreary. 

My  life  is  cold,  and  dark,  and  dreary  : 

It  rains,  and  the  wind  is  never  weary. 

My  thoughts  still  cling  to  the  mould’ring  past, 

But  the  hopes  of  youth  fall  thick  in  the  blast, 

And  the  days  are  dark  and  dreary. 

Be  still,  sad  heart!  and  cease  repining. 

Behind  the  clouds  is  the  sun  still  shining; 

Thy  fate  is  the  common  fate  of  all, 

Into  each  life  some  rain  must  fall, 

Some  days  must  be  dark  and  dreary. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Phillips. — M.  Thiers’s  History  of  the  French  Revolution  is  merely  a French 
history.  The  historian  is  not  a cosmopolite,  but  a Frenchman,  anil  withal  a 
very  bigoted  one.  Fie  is  one  of  that  class  of  patriots  who  convert  the  defeats  of 
their  own  country  into  victories  by  the  power  of  words,  when  arms  have  failed 
them  ; one  of  those  French  rationalists  who  will  prove  to  you,  by  logic,  that  the 
French  gained  the  battle  of  Waterloo ; and  that  the  English,  according  to  all 
the  rules  of  war,  ought  to  have  run,  only  their  ignorance  prevented  them.  The 
difficulties  attending  the  collection  of  facts  relating  to  the  History  of  America, 
render  every  narrative  of  events  somewhat  problematical.  The  facts  are  chiefly 
taken  from  Spanish  and  Portuguese  writers,  who  wrote  under  fear,  for  many 
valuable  records  were  suppressed  and  destroyed  by  inquisitorial  authority.  Ro- 
bertson’s History  has  a good  character  for  impart  iality  of  feeling,  and  elegance 
of  composition. 

S.S. — We  cannot  reason  with  two  rivals.  They  are  fanatics.  They  cannot  be 
reconciled  by  any  argument.  A new  attachment  for  the  least  favoured  of  the 
two  is  the  only  possible  termination  of  the  quarrel.  Be  not  severe  in  judging  of 
an  unfortunate  girl,  whose  lover  is  drawn  away  by  the  power  of  greater  attrac- 
tions than  hers.  It  is  a trial  which  few  ladies  can  bear  with  composure.  Nor  are 
men  a whit  more  patient  or  resigned  under  such  an  affliction.  Be  merciful,  and 
never  aggravate  the  pain  of  a wounded  heart  by  reproach,  retort,  or  any  other 
unkindness,  hut  prove  the  justice  of  your  lover’s  judgment  by  your  superior 
sweetness  of  disposition. 

R.  W.  G.  has  “ unpleasant  dreams,  which  nightly  disturb  the  quietude  of  his  re- 
pose, and  fright  his  mind  from  its  propriety."  How  much  bread  and  cheese- 
does  R.  W.  G.  eat  at  supper  ? How  many  lobster’s  claws  does  he  devour  ? 
How  much  entire  does  he  drink,  and  what  sort  of  bed  does  he  lie  upon  ? Let 
him  take  an  early  supper,  or  dine,  like  her  Majesty,  at  nine,  and  take  no  supper 
at  all,  and  sleep  on  a hair  or  straw  mattress,  like  many  very  useful  men — of  whom 
we  ourselves,  with  modesty  be  it  spoken,  are  one — and  we  think  that,  unless  he 
has  perpetrated  or  contemplated  some  horrid  crime,  he  will  sleep  as  sweet  as  a 
moonbeam  on  a powder  magazine. 

Pinkney. — “ When  a lady  is  engaged  to  a gentleman,  would  it  be  accounted  flirt- 
ation in  her  to  speak  to  another  gentleman  whom  she  may  happen  to  meet  in 
public?  ” Truly,  if  engagement  and  marriage  are  to  break  the  ties  of  friend- 
ship, and  put  a stop  to  all  the  social  intercourse  and  civilities  of  life,  they  must 
be  an  unmixed  and  malignant  evil.  We  know  nothing  more  detestable  than  that 
of  ant  engaged  beauty  demurely  and  shyly  separating  herself  from  all  but  her 
affianced,  and  looking  on  all  the  world  besides  as  a barren  wilderness.  Pure 
innocence  is  never  guilty  of  such  an  unsocial  crime ; and  the  man  who  could  in- 
sist upon  it  from  his  betrothed,  is  better  fitted  for  an  eastern  bashaw  than  an 
English  gentleman.  He  promises  little  happiness  to  a wife.  His  honeymoon 
will  scarcely  last  a month. 

J.  S.  M. — You  may  see  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  with  your  eyes  shut. 
Black  is  not  the  absence  of  colour,  nor  is  darkness  the  absence  of  light.  It  is 
only  the  negative  state  or  repose  of  light. 

Adrienne  should  be  able  to  deduce  an  answer  for  herself  from  premises  which 
admit  of  only  one  conclusion.  The  language  of  mystery  is  a beautiful  poetical 
language,  which  ought  to  he.  understood  without  exposition— interpretation  pro- 
fanes. A gentleman  sends  to  a family,  a number  of  cards  containing  the  names 
of  the  different  members  of  the  family,  handsomely  illuminated ; but  to  the  card 
containing  the  name  of  one  fair  dame,  he  attaches  another  card  containing  his 
own.  W hat  does  this  mean  ? It  speaks  jor  itself  We  will  not  explain  such 

mystic  meanings,  they  are  far  more  beau  tiful  as  they  are  wrapt  up  in  the  veil  of 
mystery.  It  is  by  such  signs  that  love  first  speaks,  and  loves  always  best  to 
speak.  The  vulgar  tongue  is  too  grammatically  trite  and  commonplace  for  love. 
Love  is  superior  to  grammar,  philosophy , science,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
Eve,  in  Paradise,  knew  nothing  about  them.  And  in  heaven  we  are  told  that 
even  tongues  shall  cease,  and  knowledge  shall  vanish  away.  We  will  scold  Adri- 
enne if  she  will  not,  for  she  can,  understand  such  things. 

Batiisheba. — Blushing  does  not  always  mean  one  thing.  A woman  may  blush 
before  a man  whom  she  loves,  and  before  one  whom  she  dislikes.  An  innocent 
man  may  blush  at  an  accusation , and  a guilty  man  may  blush.  A blush  only 
means  an  embarrassment — a nervous  excitement  and  indecision.  It  is  a dis- 
agreeable feeling,  but  it  wears  off  with  time  and  the  feeling  of  independence. 
Gentlemen  are  not  such  fools  as  to  believe  ladies  in  love  with  them  because  they 
blush  when  addressed.  A gent  may  Imagine  such  a thing,  but  a gentleman 
never. 

F.  J.  M — N. — A man  is  responsible  to  society  for  a crime  committed  when  under 
age.  Theft,  murder,  seduction,  are.  crimes  punishable  in  youth  as  well  as  age. 
Breach  of  faith  in  love  matters  also  comes  under  the  category  of  crime.  Such 
cases,  however,  are  in  this  country  always  regarded  as  contracts,  and  treated  as 
financial  matters,  not  valid  without  consent  of  parents  or  guardians  ; so  that  a 
minor  is  not  amenable  for  a breach  of  faith  in  affairs  of  the  heart,  as  the  action 
involves  a question  of  damages. 

J.  L,  Pimlico,  is  a valuable  and  valued  friend ; he  subscribes  to  our  periodical, 
recommends  others  to  do  so  likewise,  sends  us  an  occasional  contribution , good 
humouredly  notices  its  non-insertion,  is  satisfied  with  our  impartial  decision, 
assists  us  in  detecting  plagiarists  by  plucking  the  peacock' s feathers,  and  incloses 
a casket  of  literary  gems. 

“A  New  Subscriber,”  Lincoln;  A.  Z. ; C.  B.  C. — Purchase  the  contents  of 
Vols.  I.  and  II.  Many  of  the  recipes  are  exceedingly  valuable.  We  frequently 
pay  more  for  a single  recipe  than  we  charge  for  the  two  volumes.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  comply  with  all  the  tvi.shes  of  subscribers  so  numerous  as  ours ; neither 
is  it  just  to  old  subscribers  to  repeat  what  has  been  inserted. 
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NATIONALITY— THE  GOOD  AND  THE  EVIL  OF  IT. 


The  division  of  the  human  family  into  nations  and  tribes  is  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  characteristic  features  of  the  world  in  which  we 
live.  W e are  told,  in  one  book  only,  that  there  was  a time  when  all 
men  were  of  one  speech,  and,  consequently,  of  one  nation.  But  how 
the  diversities  are  so  very  great  and  numerous,  that  many  sceptical 
philosophers  presume  to  doubt  whether  mankind  are  all  descended 
from  one  common  stock,  or  whether  there  must  have  been  originally 
diverse  creations.  Charles  Fourier,  a French  analogical  philosopher, 
maintains  that  there  were  twelve  original  families  of  men ; but  Charles 
runs  wild  upon  the  number  “twelve,”  and  he  has  no  better  reason  for  the 
hold  assertion  than  this,  that,  in  the  chromatic  scale  of  music,  there  are 
twelve  notes.  It  is  for  this  same  reason  that  there  are  twelve  ribs  to 
the  body — twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  representatives  of  the  human  family 
— twelve  months  to  the  year,  and  twelve  signs  to  the  zodiac.  But  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel  came  all  from  one  father.  The  twelve  signs  are 
unitized  by  one  sun,  and  the  twelve  notes  of  chromatic  music  all  originate 
in  the  unity  of  sound.  Unity  is  the  best  beginning  for  everything. 
You  may  draw  as  many  varieties  out  of  it  as  you  please,  hut  it  is  better 
to  begin  with  it.  If  men  were  of  different  origins,  they  would  belong 
to  different  species.  But  the  fact  that  all  men  are  of  one  species  is  de- 
monstrated by  the  strongest  argument  that  the  natural  historian  de- 
mands : that  all  the  various  tribes  of  men  are  capable,  by  intermarriage, 
of  continuous  procreation— a result  which  Nature  invariably  forbids 
when  the  species  are  different. 

The  formation  of  nations,  like  the  actions  of  very  early  life,  is  always 
a period  which  memory  loses  sight  of,  and  of  which  no  records  are 
made  and  preserved.  Even  the  very  latest  national  formations — those 
of  modern  Europe — which  took  place  amid  the  actual  existence  of  lite- 
rature, and  the  means  of  recording  the  various  phenomena  which  it 
pressnted,  is  now  become  a mystery  to  the  learned  world.  We  cannot 
trace  the  origin  of  modern  European  languages — the  gradual  rise  of 
Italian,  Spanish,  and  French  from  the  old  Latin.  We  are  not  even 
sure  that  modern  Italian,  or  something  very  like  it,  was  not  spoken  in 
the  time  of  the  ancient  Romans,  amongst  the  provincialists  of  Italy. 
Some  speculative  philologists  have  asserted  this,  and  nobody  knows,  so 
very  much  upon  the  subject  as  to  be  able  to  give  it  a very  positive 
denial.  The  tendency  of  mankind  to  separation,  however,  is  suffi- 
ciently apparent,  even  in  this  aspect  of  language  alone,  which  is  but 
the  type  of  the  inner  language  of  thought  and  opinion.  The  varieties 
of  pronunciation,  and  of  grammar — of  the  meanings  of  words,  and  the 
forms  of  idioms — multiply  to  infinity  in  such  opposite  directions,  that 
even  in  a literary  age  and  country  like  ours,  in  which  the  popular  pres3 
is  universally  diffused  in  one  common  literary  tongue,  we  find  the  very 
persons  who  read  and  understand  this  tongue,  employing  in  conversa- 
tion so  many,  and  dissimilar,  provincial  dialects,  as  almost  to  become 
unintelligible  to  one  another.  How  is  it  that  even  the  power  of  the 
press  cannot  succeed  in  reducing  to  uniformity  the  various  dialects  of 
the  country?  Because  the  tendency  to  separation  and  variety  in  our 
nature  is  so  very  great,  that  nothing  less  than  some  great  imperial  au- 
thority ever  can  succeed  in  correcting  the  evil. 

The  influence  of  imperial  Rome,  in  this  respect,  must  have  been 
very  great,  to  have  succeeded  in  incorporating  the  Latin  language  with 
the  dialects  of  the  vulgar  in  the  five  nations  who  have  borrowed  the 
principal  portion  of  their  vocabulary  from  the  Latin,  viz.,  the  Italian, 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  French,  and  English.  How  very  difficult  it  is  to 
teach  a language  to  the  vulgar  may  be  perceived  from  the  fact  of  the 
complete  isolation  of  the  Welsh  language  in  England,  the  Gaelic  in 
Scotland,  and  the  Irish  in  Ireland.  The  people  not  only  refuse  to 
learn  the  language  of  the  mother  country,  but  they  even  preserve  the 
purity  of  their  language  from  the  admixture  of  foreign  words.  How, 
then,  were  these  five  nations  an  exception?  How  slrould  one  people 
preserve  their  ancient  language  so  faithfully,  and  another  people  form 
new  combinations  with  other  languages,  and  gradually  lose  sight  of 
their  mother  tongue  ? The  truth  is,  the  five  nations  already  alluded 
to  are  a mixed  people,  who  produced  a mixed  language  as  they  gave 
birth  to  a mixed  offspring.  But  how  did  Latin  so  incorporate  itself 
with  the  common  language  as  to  form  the  principal  portion  of  these 
five  languages  to  this  day  ? It  was,  no  doubt,  the  imperial  authority  of 
Rome  that  produced  this  great  result,  hut  how  that  authority  was  ex- 
ercised we  cannot  tell.  The  Church  employed  Latin  in  its  service, 
and  the  law  employed  Latin  in  its  processes.  But  this  is  not  enough 
to  make  us  understand  the  subject,  for  the  modern  Catholic,  who  prays 
in  Latin  daily,  understands  it  not.  The  subject  of  the  birth  of  nations 
and  languages,  like  that  of  our  own  birth,  is  a mystery.  1 he  infancy 
of  universal,  and  the  infancy  of  individuals,  alike  defy  the  reminis- 
cences of  memory. 

These  divisions  of  nations  and  tongues  have  created  strong  and  last- 
ing prejudices  and  antipathies  amongst  the.  human  family.  A foreigner, 
to  a child,  is  a species  of  monster : there  is  a mental  and  moral  de- 
formity attached  to  the  idea  of  inability  to  speak  the  language  of  our 
country.  The  man  who  cannot,  is  an  alien  to  us  ; we  have  no  confi- 
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dence  in  him  ; we  readily  believe  any  evil  of  him.  He  is  a wanderer, 
an  adventurer,  a spy  ; he  is  deceitful,  intriguing,  heartless,  and  unprin- 
cipled. “ I don’t  like  these  foreigners,”  is  an  expression  familiar  to 
almost  every  simple  and  unlettered  denizen,  who  knows  no  other  lan- 
guage than  his  own,  and  who  never  has  visited  a foreign  land.  This 
difference  of  speech  has  alienated  mankind  as  much  as  the  differences 
of  politics  and  religion  ; and  in  ancient  times,  when  the  faith  of  Chris- 
tendom was  almost  uniform,  it  was  the  cause  of  as  great  antipathies  as 
have  since  been  succeeded  by  the  antipathies  of  creed.  Hatred,  there- 
fore, has  been  the  result  of  it,  hut  the  evil  has  not  been  unmixed  with 
good;  and  the  good  is  this,  that  in  the  development  of  the 'different 
forms  of  speech  there  are  also  cultivated  different  forms  of  thought, 
different  attributes  of  mind,  different  tastes,  different  talents,  which, 
taken  together,  make  the  human  family  more  accomplished  than  it 
could  have  been  by  the  use  of  one  form  of  language  only.  It  is,  to 
thought,  what  the  division  of  labour  is  to  mechanics  ; it  perfects  the  art 
of  thinking.  Some  languages,  like  the  German,  are  better  adapted  for 
metaphysical  analysis;  others,  like  the  French,  are  better  adapted  for 
familiar  intercourse ; others,  like  the  Italian,  are  better  adapted  for 
music ; and  to  these  various  missions  these  three  nations  are  respec- 
tively devoted — whilst  their  ardent  pursuit  of  their  separate  destinies 
influences  the  tastes  and  modifies  the  character  of  the  other  nations 
who  acknowledge  their  talent,  and  are  proud  to  do  homage  to  their 
superiority  in  those  qualifications  in  which  they  excel.  The  power  of 
a language  in  forming  this  variety  of  character  must  he  evident  to  all 
who  have  studied  the  subject.  There  are  ideas  which  can  he  expressed 
in  one  language,  and  not  in  another,  and  therefore  there  are  trains  of 
thought  which  can  be  better  pursued  in  one  language  than  another ; so 
that  each  language  and  each  nation  has  its  separate  mission,  and 
the  aggregate  result  of  all  is  human  education  or  civilization. 

Still  there  is  something  a-wanting.  There  is  a common  language,  or 
universal  language  to  bring  all  these  experiences  of  nations  into  one. 
An  imperial  language  for  all  nations  is  the  language  which  alone  can 
do  this  great  work.  The  ancient  Latin  made  a courageous  attempt  to 
he  this  language,  and  we  have  already  seen  how  much  it  effected.  But 
the  Roman  language,  the  Roman  Empire,  and  the  Roman  Church  have 
all  been  failures,  in  so  far  as  universality  is  concerned ; they  are  a 
species  of  usurpation.  They  made  a strenuous  effort  to  destroy  the 
Gentilism  or  nationalism  of  society,  and  establish  a universal  empire, 
hut  they  have  not  succeeded ; they  wanted  the  elements  of  success. 
The  destruction  of  Gentilism  has  been  in  all  ages,  ever  since  the  sepa- 
ration of  mankind  into  nations,  a subject  of  hope  and  of  longing  desire 
for  those  who  felt  deeply  interested  in  the  regeneration  of  society.  It 
is  the  song  of  the  hards  and  prophets  of  Israel,  who  promised  the  em- 
pire to  Israel,  and  to  Israel  only.  It  is,  properly  speaking,  the  true 
faith  of  all  Christian  people  that  Israel  must  one  day  become  this  em- 
pire ; and  although  much  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  what  Israel 
really  is — Rome  declaring  that  itself  is  Israel,  whilst  each  little  puny 
sect  in  Christendom  maintains  the  same  of  itself — yet  all  allow  that 
the  promise  exists  of  the  first  or  imperial  dominion  to  the  daughter  of 
Zion.  And  this  is  always  combined  with  the  idea  of  the  destruction  of 
Gentilism,  or  nationalism,  by  the  establishment  of  an  imperial  law  and 
a universal  language. 

The  evil  of  national  lawmaking  becomes  more  and  more  apparent 
daily  as  civilisation  advances.  When  nations  have  little  intercourse 
with  one  another  the  evil  is  not  perceptible.  It  is  not  perceptible  in 
China,  for  China  is  an  empire  which  is  complete  in  itself.  It  is  not 
very  perceptible  in  Russia,  for  a similar  reason  ; but  in  all  kingdoms 
and  republics  which  cultivate  social  and  commercial  relationships  with 
other  kingdoms  and  republics  it  creates  embarrassments  for  govern- 
ments to  which  there  seems  no  possible  termination,  except  in  the 
establishment  of  an  imperial  system— the  promulgation  of  an  imperial 
code  for  all  nations.  To  legislate  for  Englishmen  only  is  now  an  im- 
possibility, because  Englishmen  are  now  cosmopolites  in  spirit  and 
adventure.  They  are  denizens  q f France  and  of  Spain,  as  well  as  of 
England.  They  have  capital  vested  in  France  and  Spain;  they  have 
sympathies,  relationships  with  these  and  other  countries  which  their 
fathers  had  not ; and  these  new  relationships  have  so  expatriated 
atriotism  itself,  so  denationised  and  expanded  it,  that  we  are  driven 
y necessity  into  a universality  of  legislation  and  a unity  of  authority. 
The  want  of  this  universality  and  unity  is  already  severely  felt  in  many 
particulars.  We  may  mention  that  of  copyright  in  books  as  an  ex- 
ample. Whilst  nationalism  exists  in  its  old-fashioned  alien  state,  an 
English  book  might  be  printed  abroad  in  so  cheap  a style,  as  to  destroy 
the  author’s  chance  of  remuneration  in  any  other  country  but  his  own. 
He  writes  for  all  nations,  but  he  is  paid  by  one  only.  An  imperial  law 
would  settle  this  and  all  other  similar  questions.  We  are  approaching 
the  idea  of  this  in  our  police  arrangements.  A criminal  may  be  pur- 
sued from  one  country  to  another ; but  even  this  is  clogged  with  so 
many  formalities  of  transferences  of  power,  that  a delinquent  in  general 
considers  himself  very  safe  when  he  nas  made  his  escape  into  another 
nation.  This  weakness  of  justice  is  all  the  result  of  the  want  of  imperial 
union.  An  empire  is  wanted  to  make  nations  one ; not  to  destroy  the 
relative  individuality  of  the  nations,  but  to  unite  them  by  a common 
law  and  by  common  interests,  so  that  nations  shall  seem  rather  to  be 
provinces  of  one  great  nation,  or  empire,  than  independent  legislative 
powers.  The  only  power  that  can  legislate  with  propriety  and  with 
justice  is  an  imperial  power.  With  such  a powerful  society,  France 


would  not  be  busying  herself  like  a madcap  building  fortifications, 
passing  votes  for  the  supply  of  armaments  for  walls  and  detached  forts; 
nor  would  Great  Britain  he  strengthening  her  navy,  and  conciliating 
the  Irish  by  puny  grants,  on  purpose  to  prepare  for  offence  and  defence, 
in  case  of  a war  with  America  about  a tract  of  uninhabited  land.  Louis 
Phillippe  has  boasted  that  he  would  render  it  impossible  that  there 
could  be  another  war  in  Europe — a vain  boast  for  a fortifier  of  cities. 
What  is  the  cause  of  war  but  nationalism,  or  Gentilism?  Destroy  the 
cause,  or  subdue  it  by  a power  that  is  greater  than  itself,  and  you 
destroy  war  for  ever.  But  Louis  Phillippe  has  never  even  suggested 
the  idea  of  an  imperial  power — never,  apparently,  even  thought  of  that 
which  his  own  religion,  if  he  ever  studied  it  very  seriously,  might  have 
taught  him  was  the  only  possible,  and  withal  the  predestinated  mode 
of  putting  an  end  to  strife  amongst  the  nations. 


A RIVER  THOUGHT. 


The  banks  of  the  river  were  lovely  and  bright, 

As  blossoms  and  boughs  met  the  summer  noon  light; 

The  moss  hid  the  flower,  the  tree  screen’d  the  moss, 

And  the  willows’  thick  tresses  fell  sweeping  across. 

The  cottagers’  homes  on  the  sunniest  side, 

Had  wild  hedges  of  woodbine  that  trail’d  in  the  tide  ; 

And  the  deep-bosom’d  river  roll’d  merrily  by, 

While  its  banks  with  their  green  beauty  gladden’d  the  eye. 

But  time  took  his  way  on  those  green  banks  at  last, 

And  pull’d  up  the  flowers  and  trees  as  he  past ; 

He  stretch’d  his  cold  hand — the  white  cottage  was  down, 

And  the  springy  moss  wither'd  beneath  his  stern  frown. 

He  trampled  the  woodbine  and  blotted  all  trace 
Of  the  willow  so  loved  for  its  wave-kissing  grace  ; 

But  he  touched  not  the  river — that  still  might  be  found 
Just  the  same  as  when  beautiful  green  banks  were  round. 

The  heart,  like  that  water,  may  quicken  and  glow 
While  rare  beauty  is  seen  on  the  furrowless  brow; 

It  may  gaily  expand  where  Love  twineth  a bower, 

And  faithfully  picture  the  branch  and  the  flower. 

But  time  will  soon  plough  up  the  forehead  so  sleek, 

He  will  whiten  the  dark  hair  and  shadow  the  cheek  ; 

The  charms  that  once  dazzled  will  dazzle  no  more, 

But  the  heart  like  the  water,  shines  on  as  before. 

The  tide  gushes  fast,  all  as  fresh  and  as  fair 
As  it  did  when  the  alder  and  lily  were  there; 

The  change  that  has  come  o’er  the  place  of  its  course, 

Has  not  lessen’d  its  ripple  or  darken’d  its  source. 

And  the  heart  that  is  beating  with  Nature  and  Truth, 

May  outlive  some  dear  images  mirror’d  in  youth  ; 

Some  wrecks  may  be  round  it,  but  none  e’er  shall  find 
Its  deep  feelings  less  quick,  or  its  yearnings  less  kind. 

Oh ! the  green  banks  may  fade,  and  the  brown  locks  turn  grey, 
But  the  stream  and  the  spirit  shall  gleam  on  their  way; 

For  the  heart  that  is  warm,  and  the  tide  that  is  free, 

Glide  onward  unchanged  to  Eternity’s  sea.  Eliza  Cook. 


FAMILY  MATTERS. 


Women  always  show  more  taste  in  adorning  others  than  themselves;  and 
the  reason  is,  that  their  persons  are  like  their  hearts — they  read  another’s 
better  than  they  can  their  own. 

The  Rector  gives  Torn  Bowling  a hint  (when  about  to  be  married)  that 
from  the  day  of  a man’s  marriage  to  that  of  his  death,  his  hand  was  ever  in 
his  pocket  searching  for  money,  which  sometimes  was  so  industriously  con- 
cealed as  to  defy  all  discovery. 

A house  at  Hull  caught  fire  on  Sunday  owing  to  the  sun’s  rays  concen- 
trated by  a skylight,  felling  on  some  lucifer  matches  that  were  strewed  about 
the  floor  of  the  garret. 

The  common  strawberry  is  a natural  dentifrice,  and  its  juice  without  any 
preparation,  dissolves  the  tartareous  incrustations  on  the  teeth,  and  makes 
the  breath  sweet  and  agreeable. 

Reproof  for  False  Delicacy. — A young  lady,  who  did  not  appear 
to  understand  the  meaning  of  true  delicacy,  on  the  physician  attempting 
to  feel  her  pulse,  immediately  drew  the  sleeve  of  her  garment  over  her  hand. 
The  physician  seeing  her  do  this,  took  the  flap  of  his  coat  and  covered  his 
hand,  and  proceeded  to  feel  her  pulse,  remarking,  “ Madam,  a linen  pulse 
should  always  have  a woollen  doctor.” 

An  Aged  Couple. — It  is  but  three  or  four  weeks  since  that  we  gave  an 
account  of  the  extraordinary  age  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Plaisance,  then  living  in 
Redmoor  Fen,  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  the  husband  of  the  age  of  107,  the  wife 
105! — a case  without  parallel  perhaps  in  England  or  in  the  world.  On 
Wednesday,  strange  to  relate,  after  a short  affliction,  both  expired  on  the 
same  day ; their  united  ages  212.  The  greater  part  of  their  lives  were 
passed  when  agues  were  so  prevalent  in  the  Fene  that  very  few  escaped  the 
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disorder,  yet  their  lives  were  prolonged  to  this  extraordinary  period  ; and 
Providence  seems  to  have  ordained  that  as  they  had  lived  so  long  together, 
in  death  they  were  not  divided.  They  have  left  one  daughter,  who  lived 
with  them,  of  the  age  of  84 .—Bury  Post. 

Education. — A father  applies  himself  to  the  intellectual  culture  of  his 
son.  He  loads  his  mind  with  knowledge,  he  teaches  him  language  after 
language  ; he  feeds  him  with  the  dry  scrapings  of  the  rind  of  antiquity  ; lie 
adds  mathematics  to  arithmetic,  and  finishes  the  pile  with  geometry ; he 
crushes  him,  in  fact,  under  keys,  yet  never  teaches  him  to  open  one  door. 
Another  parent  looks  to  the  culture  of  his  son’s  body.  He  is  taught  grace 
and  ease  of  carriage,  skill  in  all  sports  and  exercises  ; he  can  ride,  he  can 
leap,  he  can  pitch  the  bar,  he  can  fence,  dance,  swim  with  the  best.  But 
the  heart  is  altogether  forgotten ; the  spirit  is  without  its  culture,  the  feel- 
ings without  their  due  governance.  Or,  perhaps,  the  case  may  be  reversed, 
though,  alas  ! that  is  but  seldom  ; for  the  material  things  of  life  offer  that 
which  is  so  much  more  tangible,  that  the  idleness  of  intellect  disposes  all  men 
rather  to  deal  with  them  than  with  those  things  that  are  more  difficult  to 
grasp.  Thank  God ! a war  has  at  length  commenced  against  this  great 
error ; and  men  have  not  only  learned  that  every  object  has  its  many  sides, 
but  that  they  themselves  have  each  their  many  powers  for  examining,  con- 
sidering, and  appreciating  the  various  qualities  and  relations  of  everything 
that  is  submitted  to  them.  Men  can  no  longer  limit  their  views,  who  would 
pretend  to  greatness ; but,  in  dealing  with  the  infinite  variety  of  other  things, 
must  bring  into  action  the  infinite  variety  that  is  in  themselves.  As  under 
the  green  surface  of  the  ocean — whether  it  be  rising  into  mountains  of  foam, 
or  calm  as  the  face  of  innocent  Hope — there  are  a thousand  unseen  currents 
tending  di fferent  ways ; so  in  every  affair  of  life  are  there  results  and  ten- 
dencies below  the  surface,  and  in  the  breast  of  every  man  qualities,  capabi- 
lities, streams  of  soul,  if  we  may  so  call  them,  which  he  must  seek  to 
discover  and  define  if  he  would  shape  his  course  aright. 

Sick  Rooms  and  Sleeping  Rooms. — If  we  turn  to  a sick  room,  we 
are  apt  to  surmise  that  the  doctor  in  attendance  never  once  takes  the 
state  of  the  lungs  under  his  serious  consideration,  except  in  cases  of 
apparent  consumption.  Although  he  has  learned  from  anatomy  that 
pure  air  is  most  essential  to  them,  still  he  allows  his  patient  to  be  in  a 
tomb,  as  it  were,  walled  round  with  dense  curtains,  where  the  whole- 
some breeze  can  gain  no  admittance,  and  where  the  foul  vapours  issue 
from  the  feverish  mouth,  and  return  to  it,  and  from  thence  to  the  lungs, 
which  are  barely  able  to  perform  their  duty.  The  windows  are  con- 
stantly shut,  and  the  door  most  carefully  closed;  by  which  mischievous 
custom  the  lungs  have  no  chance  of  receiving  a fresh  supply  of  air  from 
without,  and  at  last  the  patient  sinks  in  death  for  want  of  it.  If  those 
in  typhus  fever  were  conveyed  to  an  open  shed,  screened  on  one  side 
against  the  blowing  wind,  with  a sufficiency  of  clothes  upon  them,  very 
little  physic  would  be  required ; for  the  fresh  air  would  soon  subdue 
the  virulence  of  the  disease  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten.  Then,  a person 
finds  he  cannot  sleep  at  night;  if  he  would  open  the  window,  and  take 
a few  turns  round  the  room,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  sweet  sleep 
would  return  with  him  arm  in  arm  to  bed.  Wonderful  is  the  degree  of 
heatwhich  is  generated  in  the  human  body  when  prostrate  on  a soft  bed. 
Those  parts  of  the  sheets  which  do  not  come  in  contact  with  it,  will  of 
course  retain  their  wonted  coldness  : and  then,  if  the  person  become 
restless  in  his  sleep,  and  rolls  over  upon  them,  he  runs  a fair  risk  of 
contracting  rheumatic  pains  scarcely  ever  to  be  removed.  Should  a 
man  ever  have  the  terrible  misfortune  to  pass  the  night  in  a damp  be<J, 
he  would  be  much  worse  off  than  if  he  had  been  condemned  to  lie  on  a 
fismire’s  nest.  These  little  tormenters  would  merely  blister  him,  per- 
laps  even  with  salutary  effect;  but  the  humid  bed  would  cause  him 
damage  often  beyond  the  power  of  art  or  nature  to  repair.  I trust  we 
may  safely  conclude,  that  when  the  soft  and  downy  preparations  for 
the  night  have  been  completed,  we  do  wrong,  very  wrong  indeed,  to 
exclude  the  night  air  from  our  apartments.  That  we  can  absolutely 
do  without  it,  is  certain  ; but  that  we  shall  do  better  with  it,  is  equally 
certain.  Still,  civilized  man  will  never  change  his  usual  habits,  but 
will  go  snoring  on  from  night  to  night,  awake  “this  hour  and  dozing 
that : whilst  his  lungs,  if  they  had  the  power  of  speech,  would  cry  out 
and  say : — “ Oh  ! we  cannot  stand  this  nasty  atmosphere  ; we  are 
obliged  to  work  all  night,  and  still  you  seem  to  have  no  pity  for  us. 
What  with  the  unwholesome  vapours,  arising  from  your  own  overloaded 
stomach,  and  what  with  the  stagnant  air  in  the  room,  we  shall  be 
overpowered  at  last,  do  what  we  can  to  keep  our  action  up  ; and  then 
for  want  of  having  your  window  an  inch  or  two  open  (which  would  put 
everything  to  rights  in  our  department)  when  you  least  expect  it,  you 
will  be  called  away  to  your  long  account  by  a fatal  fit  of  apoplexy.” — 
W ATERTOx'sE^tii/  on  Natural  History. 

Sir  Henry  Halford’s  Recipe  for  Nervous  People. — Three 
ounces  and  a half  of  camphor  julep,  three  ounces  and  a half  of  pepper- 
mint water,  three  drachms  of  spirit  of  ammonia,  three  drachms  of  syrup 
of  saffron,  one  drachm  of  tincture  of  camphor — well  mixed.  Three 
table  spoonfuls  to  be  taken  when  required.  [This  recipe,  as  it  appear- 
ed in  No.  57,  contained  a typographical  error  : one  ounc:,  instead  of 
one  drachm,  of  tincture  of  camphor  being  there  given.  As  Ibis  is  an 
eight-ounce  mixture,  any  apothecary  would  immediately  detect  the 
error  ; but,«<as  many  of  our  readers  have  experienced  the  beneficial 
effects  of  this  very  valuable  prescription,  we  repeat  it  in  its  corrected 
lorm.  It  is  intended  for  occasional,  not  constant  use.] 


M ackerel. — During  the  months  of  May  and  June,  fine  large  mackerel 
are  in  season;  in  September,  the  common  and  horse  mackerel.  The 
very  large  fish  which  are  frequently  sold  about  the  streets  of  London, 
are  considered  by  the  inhabitants  of  some  places  on  the  coasts  where 
they  are  caught,  as  of  inferior  quality,  being  rank  and  coarse  ; they 
certainly  are  not  so  sweet  and  delicately  tasted  as  the  smaller  ones. 
To  be  eaten  in  perfection,  mackerel  should  be  taken  from  the  sea,  and 
be  put  into  the  pot, within  a few  hours,  as  they  die  immediately  they  are 
taken  from  their  native  element.  In  hot  weather  they  deteriorate  so 
speedily  that  they  are  seldom  fit  to  be  eaten  on  the  second  day.  That 
is  the  reason  the  law  allows  them  to  be  exposed  for  sale  on  a Sunday.  To 
boil. — Wash  the  fish  well : take  out  the  gills  and  entrails,  save  the  roes, 
and  wipe  the  inside  of  the  fish  clean,  but  they  must  not  be  laid  long  in 
water  after  they  are  opened  to  be  cleansed.  Choose  them  as  near  a 
size  as  possible  ; put  the  roes  in  the  inside,  wash  them  over  with  vinegar 
half  an  hour  before  boiling,  arrange  them  on  a drainer,  and  put  them 
into  a kettle  of  water  nearly  boiling,  in  which  have  been  mixed  a hand- 
ful of  salt,  a little  fennel,  and  sliced  horse  radish ; let  them  boil  very 
gently  until  the  eyes  start- and  the  tail  split.  Take  them  up  imme- 
diately they  are  done,  and  serve  with  fennel  sauce  or  goosberry  sauce. 
To  broil. — Split  them  down  the  back,  take  out  the  bone,  and  sprinkle 
over  them  a little  pepper  and  salt,  rub  over  a little  butter,  and  broil 
them  over  a clear  fire.  Some  persons  wrap  each  in  oiled  or  buttered 
paper.  To  bake. — Clean  them,  cut  off  their  tails  and  fins,  place  them 
in  rows  in  a dish,  sprinkle  pepper  and  salt  over  them,  with  a small 
portion  of  onion,  two  or  three  bay  leaves,  a few  small  branches  of  fen- 
nel, a few  peppercorns  and  allspice.  Cover  them  with  equal  parts  of 
vinegar  and  water,  tie  paper  over  the  top,  and  bake  them  an  hour. 


INQUIRES. 

The  best  'method  of  preparing  a composition  suitable  for  the  making  of 
seals  from  wax  impressions. 

Ada. — A method  to  restore  laces  or  nets,  that  have  become  yellow  by 
keeping,  to  their  original  whiteness. 


MAY. 

I’m  coming,  I’m  coming,  no  longer  I’ll  stay, 

The  sprightly,  the  merry,  the  beautiful  May  ! 

As  sweet  little  page  to  the  summer’s  bright  queen, 

I’m  coming  all  drest  in  my  mantle  of  green. 

My  head  is  encircled  with  garlands  so  blue. 

Forget-me-nots,  harebells,  and  violets  too  ! 

And  under  my  feet  rise  the  primroses  sweet, 

The  fairy-like  queen  of  the  summer  to  greet ! 

I’m  riding,  I’m  riding,  ’midst  sunshine  and  rain. 

Hard  following  on,  behind  April’s  moist  train  ; 

But  I drive  all  the  gloom  from  sweet  nature  away, 

To  make  a bright  welcome  for  beautiful  May  ! 

My  dress  is  bespangled  with  butter-cups  round, 

Whilst  with  cowslips  and  daisies  I sprinkle  the  ground. 

Let  the  heavens  be  clear  and  no  duLness  appear, 

For  the  gay  tripping  Queen  of  the  Summer  is  near  ! 

I’m  flying,  I’m  flying  so  blithsome  and  fair, 

Like  undulant  gossamers  through  the  thin  air, 

While  the  birds  of  the  grove  are  all  chirping  their  song 
Of  welcome  and  peace  as  I hurry  along ! 

It  soon  will  be  over — the  charm  will  be  done — 

And  the  sylphide  with  all  her  gay  tram  will  be  gone ; 

Then  be  merry  to  day  whilst  the  summer  does  stay, 

For  I’m  going  I’m  going,  the  beautiful  May!  - M.  C.  C. 


MRS.  CAUDLE’S  CURTAIN  LECTURES (From  Punch.) 


MR.  CAUDLE  HAS  AGAIN  STAYED  OUT  LATE.  MRS.  CAUDLE,  AT  FIRST 
INJURED  AND  INDIGNANT,  MELTS. 

Perhaps,  Mr.  Caudle,  you’ll  tell  me  where  this  is  to  end  ! Though,  good- 
ness knows,  I needn't  ask  that.  The  end  is  plain  enough.  Out — out — out ! 
Every  night — every  night!  I’m  sure,  men  who  can’t  come  home  at  rea- 
sonable hours  have  no  business  with  wives  : they  have  no  right  to  destroy 
other  people,  if  they  choose  to  go  to  destruction  themselves.  Ha,  lord.  Oh, 
dear!  I only  hope  none  of  my  girls  will  ever  marry — I hope  they’ll  none  of 
’em  ever  be  the  slave  their  poor  mother  is : they  shan’t,  if  I can  help  it.  What 
do  you  say?  Nothing'!  Well  I don’t  wonder  at  that,  Mr.  Caudle;  you 
ought  to  be  ashamed  to  speak;  I don’t  wonder  that  you  can’t  open  your 
mouth.  I’m  only  astonished  that  at  such  hours  you  have  the  confidence  to 
knock  at  your  own  door.  Though  I’m  your  wife,  I must  say  it,  I do  some- 
times wonder  at  your  impudence.  What  do  you  say  ? Nothing!  Ha  ! you 
are  an  aggravating  creature,  Caudle  ; lying  there  like  a mummy  of  a man,  and 
never  as  much  as  epening  your  lips  to  one.  Just  as  if  your  own  wife  wasn’t 
worth  answering!  It  isn’t  so  when  you’re  out,  I’m  sure.  Oh  no!  then  you 
can  talk  fast  enough ; here,  there’s  no  getting  a word  from  you.  But  you 
treat  your  wife  as  no  other  man  docs — and  you  know  it. 

“ Out—out  every  night ! What  ? You  haven’t  been  out  this  week  before  ! 
That’s  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  it.  You  might  just  as  well  be  out  all  the 
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week  as  once — -just ! And  I should  like  to  know  what  should  keep  you 
out  till  these  hours.  Business  ? Oh,  yes — I dare  say ! Pretty  business 
a married  man  and  the  father  of  a family  must  have  out  of  doors  at  one  in 
the  morning.  What!  I shall  drive  you  mad?  Oh,  no  ; you  haven’t  feel- 
ings enough  to  go  mad — you’d  be  a better  man,  Caudle,  if  you  had.  Will 
I listen  to  you ! What’s  the  use  ? Of  course  you’ve  some  story  to  put  me 
off  with — you  can  all  do  that,  and  laugh  at  us  afterwards. 

“ No,  Candle  don’t  say  that.  I’m  not  always  trying  to  find  fault— not 
I.  It’s  you.  I never  speak  but  when  there’s  occasion,  and  what  in  my 
time  I’ve  put  up  with,  there  isn’t  any  body  in  the  world  that  knows,.  Will 
I hear  your  story  ? Oh,  you  may  tell  it  if  you  please ; go  on  : only  mind, 

I shan’t  believe  a word  of  it.  I am  not  such  a fool  as  other  women  are,  I 
can  tell  you.  There,  now — don’t  begin  to  swear— but  go  on 

“ And  that’s  your  story,  is  it ! That’s  your  excuse  for  the 

hours  you  keep  ! That’s  your  apology  for  undermining  my  health  and 
ruining  your  family ! What  do  you  think  your  children  will  say  of  you 
when  they  grow  up— going  and  throwing  away  your  money  upon  good- 
for-nothing  pot-house  acquaintances  ? He’s  not  a pot-house  acquaintance  ? 
Who  is  he,  then?  Come,  you  havn’t  told  me  that ; but  I know — it’s  that 
Pretty m an  ! Yes — to  be  sure  it  is  ! Upon  my  life!  Well,  if  I’ve  hardly 
patience  to  lie  in  the  bed ! I’ve  wanted  a silver  tea-pot  these  five  years, 
and  you  must  go  and  throw  away  as  much  money  as — what  ! You  haven’t 
thrown  it  away?  Haven’t  you?  Then  my  name’s  not  Margaret,  that’s 
all  I know  ! 

“ A man  gets  arrested,  and  because  he’s  taken  from  his  wife  and  family, 
and  locked  up,  you  must  go  and  trouble  your  head  about  it!  And  you 
must  be  mixing  yourself  up  with  nasty  sheriff’s  officers — pah!  I’m  sure 
you’re  not  fit  to  enter  a decent  house — and  go  running  from  lawyer  to 
lawyer  to  get  bail,  and  settle  the  business  as  you  call  it!  A pretty  settle- 
ment you’ll  make  of  it — mark  my  words  ! Yes — and  to  mend  the  matter, 
to  finish  it  quite,  you  must  be  one  of  the  bail ! That  any  man  who  isn’t 
a born  fool  should  do  such  a thing  for  another ! Do  you  think  anybody 
would  do  as  much  for  you?  Yes?  You  say  yes  ? Well,  I only  wish- 
just  to  show  that  I’m  right — I only  wish  you  were  in  a condition  to  try  i 
’em.  You’d  find  the  difference — that  you  would. 

“ What’s  other  people’s  affairs  to  you  ? If  you  were  locked  up,  depend 
upon  it,  there’s  not  a soul  would  come  near  you.  No;  it’s  all  very  fine 
now,  when  people  think  there  isn’t  a chance  of  your  being  in  trouble — hut 
I should  only  like  to  see  what  they’d  say  to  you  if  you  were  in  a sponging- 
house.  Yes — I should  enjoy  that,  just  to  show  you  that  I’m  always 
right.  What  do  you  say  ? You  think  better  of  the  world,  ? Ha ! that  would 
be  all  very  well  if  you  could  afford  it;  but  you’re  notin  means,  I know, 
to  think  so  well  of  people  as  all  that.  And  of  course  they  only  laugh  at 
you.  ‘ Caudle’s  an  easy  fool,’  they  cry — I know  it  as  well  as  if  I heard 
cm — ‘ Caudle’s  an  easy  fool,  anybody  may  lead  him.’  Yes ; anybody  but 
his  own  wife ; and  she — of  course  is  nobody. 

“ And  now,  everybody  that’s  arrested  will  of  course  send  to  you.  Yes, 
Mr.  Caudle,  you’ll  have  your  hands  full  now,  no  doubt  of  it.  You’ll  soon 
know  every  sponging-house  and  every  sheriff’s  officer  in  London.  Your 
business  will  have  to  take  care  of  itself;  you’ll  have  enough  to  do  to  run 
from  lawyer  to  lawyer  after  the  business  of  other  people.  Now,  it’s  no 
use  calling  me  a dear  soul — not  a bit  ! No  ; and  I shan’t  put  it  off  till  to- 
morrow. It  isn’t  often  I speak,  but  I will  speak  now. 

“ I wish  that  Mr.  Prettyman  had  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  before — 
what  ? It  isn’t  Prettyman?  Ha!  It’s  very  well  for  you  to  say  so;  but  I 
know  it  is  ; it’s  just  like  him.  He  looks  like  a man  that’s  always  in  debt — 
that’s  always  in  a sponging-house.  Anybody  might  swear  it.  I knew  it 
from  the  very  first  time  you  brought  him  here — from  the  very  night  he 
put  his  nasty  dirty  wet  boots  on  my  bright  steel  fender.  Any  woman 
could  see  what  that  fellow  was  in  a minute.  Prettyman!  A pretty  gentle- 
man, truly,  to  be  robbing  your  wife  and  family  ! 

“Why  couldn’t  you  let  him  stop  in  the  sponging — Now  don’t  call  upon 
heaven  in  that  way,  and  ask  me  to  be  quiet,  for  I won’t.  Why  couldn’t 
you  let  him  stop  there?  He  got  himself  in;  he  might  have  got  himself 
out  again.  And  you  must  keep  me  awake,  break  my  sleep,  my  health, 
and,  for  what  you  care,  my  peace  of  mind.  Ha!  everybody  but  you  can 
see  how  I am  breaking.  You  can  do  all  this  while  you’re  talking  with  a set 
of  low7  bailiffs  ! A great  deal  you  must  think  of  your  children  to  go  into  a 
lawyer’s  office. 

“And  then  you  must  he  bail— you  must  be  bound— for  Mr.  Prettyman  ! 
You  may  say,  hound  ! Yes, — you’ve  your  hands  nicely  tied,  now.  How 
he  laughs  at  you— and  serve  you  right ! Why,  in  another  week  he’ll  be 
in  the  East  Indies ; of  course,  he  will ! And  you’ll  have  to  pav  his  debts ; 
yes,  your  children  may  go  in  rags,  so  that  Mr.  Prettyman— what  do  you 
say?  It  isn’t  Prettyman?  I know  better.  Well,  if  it  isn’t  Pretty- 
man that’s  kept  you  out — if  it  isn’t  Prettyman  you’re  bailed  for — who  is  it 
then?  I ask  you,  who  is  it  then  ? What!  My  Brother?  Brother  Tom’’ 
Oh  Caudle  ! dear  Caudle.”— 


“ It  was  too  much  for  the  poor  soul,”  says  Caudle;  “she  sobbed  as  if 

her  heart  would  break,  and  I” and  here  the  M.S.  is  blotted,  as  though 

Caudle  himself  had  dropt  tears  as  he  w'rote. 


Passions.— A man  can  always  conquer  his  passions  if  he  pleases ; but  he 
cannot  alw7ays  please  to  conquer  his  passions. 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL. 


Amongst  the  railway  projects  talked  of  is  one  to  connect  Bristol  with 
South  Wales,  by  means  of  a tunnel  under  the  Severn.  ^ 

It  is  contemplated  to  undermine  all  Loudon,  and  excavate  a railway — one 
or  more — which  is  to  commence  at  Hyde  Park  Corner,  and  have  inter- 
mediate stations  at  each  chief  thoroughfare,  with  a street  frontage  ! This 
“ caps  the  climax.” 

The  distance  between  London  and  Birmingham  was  lately  performed  in 
one  hour  and  and  forty-five  minutes.  110  miles  in  105  minutes. 

The  Midland  Company  have  been  running  an  excellent  new  engine  from 
Leicester  to  Rugby  during  the  last  few  weeks.  The  distance  is  exactly 
twenty  miles,  and  with  a load  of  nineteen  carriages  it  has  been  accomplished 
in  twenty-one  minutes  ! This  is  certainly  good  work.  The  engine  is  of 
Leeds  manufacture,  and  by  makers  comparatively  unknown.  The  company 
have  two  others  of  the  same  sort. — Railway  Record. 

Worcester  vegetable  market,  a few  days  ago,  was  supplied  with  excellent 
brocoli  from  Cornwall,  by  railway. 

Mr.  Austin,  the  eminent  Queen’s  Counsel,  informed  one  of  the  parliamen- 
tary railway  committees  the  other  day,  that  it  had  come  out  in  evidence 
before  another  committee,  that  strawberries  were  sent  from  Cologne  to  Man- 
chester, and  that  water-cresses  were  imported  by  the  ton. 

Advance  of  Wages. — The  master  cotton-spinners  of  Bolton  have  agreed 
to  advance  the  wages  of  their  work-people  five  pey  cent. 

The  joiners  of  Hull  have  obtained  an  advance  ofsevenpence  per  day. 

The  master  cabinet-makers  of  Liverpool  have  made  an  advance  of  ten  per 
cent.  These  are  practical  proofs  of  the  fallacy  of  the  monopolist  cry,  “ Cheap 
bread  means  low  wages.” 

New  Parliament  Houses. — Although  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament 
are  in  the  ninth  year  of  their  building,  they  have  only  advanced  about  one- 
third  towards  completion,  and  it  is  calculated  that  they  will  be  at  least  twenty 
years  more  in  hand.  St.  Paul’s  Church  (the  cubic  contents  of  which  are 
11,000,01)0  feet),  took  thirty-five  years  to  complete,  and  there  was  no  material 
interruption  to  its  progress.  The  cubic  contents  of  the  new  Parliament 
Houses  are  estimated  at  18,000,000  feet. 

New  Imports. — A new  article  of  import  has  been  introduced  by  the 
Trent  steamer,  from  the  West  Indies,  in  new  potatoes;  which  have  been 
successfully  cultivated  in  the  Bermudas,  for  the  early  supply  of  the  English 
market,  grown  from  the  best  seeds.  The  climate  and  soil  is  well  suited  for 
their  growth,  and  about  a ton  has  been  brought  over  as  a sample  by  the 
above  steamer.  In  boiling,  they  are  said  to  be  even  of  superior  quality  to 
those  of  home  produce,  being  less  watery.  The  same  vessel  has  also  brought 
over  a quantity  of  pine-apples,  preserved  in  their  juice  in  bottles,  which  are 
likely  to  be  a very  valuable  addition  to  the  kitchen. 

A Railway  Tube A curious  engineering  project  has  been  described 

recently  before  one  of  the  railway  committees.  To  secure  a rapid  commu- 
nication with  Ireland,  it  is  thought  desirable  to  continue  the  North  Wales 
Railway  across  the  Menai  Straits  to  Holyhead.  The  existing  suspension- 
bridge  is  too  weak  to  bear  the  railway  trains,  and  the  erection  of  a stone 
bridge  is  deemed  impracticable.  In  these  circumstances,  it  is  proposed  to 
extend  an  iron  tube  or  gallery  across  that  arm  of  the  sea,  which,  from  the 
top  of  the  one  bank  to  that  of  the  other,  is  900  feet  broad.  There  is  a rock 
in  the  middle  of  the  water  which  divides  the  space  into  two.  The  tube  will, 
therefore  be  in  two  lengths  of  450  feet,  built  like  an  iron  ship,  of  strong 
plates  fastened  by  rivets,  and  perhaps  strengthened  by  longitudinal  ribs  of 
iron.  Its  section  is  to  be  twenty-five  feet  in  height  and  fifteen  in  width.  It 
seems  to  be  thought  that  the  tube  will  maintain  a nearly  horizontal  position 
by  its  rigidity,  at  a height  above  the  water  sufficient  to  allow  masted  ships 
to  pass ; and  that,  too,  while  it  is  loaded  with  a railway  train,  weighing 
sixty  or  eighty  tons. 

Precaution It  often  happens  when  a man  falls  overboard,  that  those 

in  the  boat  sent  to  pick  him  up  cannot  see  him  if  the  waves  are  high,  and 
therefore  know  not  how  to  steer.  In  the  navy,  signals  are  made  to  them 
from  the  vessel,  which  commands  a better  view  ; and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  merchant  service  will  adopt  the  same  means.  A white  flag  indicates  the 
necessity  of  going  straight  on  ; a blue,  to  the  left,  and  a red,  to  the  right. 

Caterpillars — The  French  gardeners  say,  that  by  sowing  a border  of 
hemp-seed  round  a piece  of  cabbages,  they  will  be  kept  quite  clear  of  these 
vermin. 

Slugs — Various  remedies  have  been  suggested  for  their  destruction. 
Persons  who  are  able  to  procure  some  pretty  strong  gas  water,  will  find  it  an 
effectual  remedy,  if  applied  to  the  ground  infested  by  these  vermin  at  their 
feeding  time. 

lo  Scare  Rooks.— —Skin  a few  young  ones  (when  shot  or  destroyed  in 
a rookery),  rub  the  inside  of  the  skin  with  arsenical  soap,  or  turpentine  ; 
stuff  them  with  hay  or  straw.  When  wheat  is  sown,  two  or  three  of  them 
laid  upon  the  field  will  prevent  old  ones  from  alighting  on  it;  when  taken 
off,  lay  them  up  for  your  oat  or  barley-sowing  in  spring,  and  for  potatoes; 
and  every  spring  young  ones  can  be  had  by  the  time  the  others  are  worn 
out.  Any  one  who  complains  of  the  depredations  of  rooks  before  he  has 
tried  this  mode  of  preventing  them,  deserves  to  suffer  by  them  ; and  if  it  he 

not  effectual,  he  may  call  me— An  Ignoramus (Correspondent  of  the 

Gardener’s  Chronicle.) 
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A fossil  turtle,  eighteen  feet  long,  and  seven  feet  high,  has  been  discovered 
in  the  Himalayan  hills. 

The  Edinburgh  Water  Company  charges  only  four  shllings  per  annum 
for  water  supplied  to  cottages  let  for  less  than  £5  per  annum,  and  in  some 
instances  only  three. 

In  twenty  years  the  United  States  have  paid  to  Great  Britain  for  mer- 
chandise no  less  a sum  than  two  hundred  millions  sterling ! 

In  the  22  cantons  of  Switzerland  there  are  1,278,100  Protestants,  805,400 
Catholics,  61  monasteries,  and  59  nunneries. 

12,027  copies  of  the  Prayer-book,  and  32,128  tracts,  were  issued  in  1844 
by  the  Prayer-book  and  Homily  Society. 

The  Archdeacon  of  Middlesex  stated,  on  the  8th  inst.,  at  St.  Paul’s, 
Covent-garden,  that  in  the  sixteen  months  ending  at  Christmas,  1844,  the 
National  Society  had  raised  £197,000,  built  or  enlarged  845  schools,  and 
provided  accommodation  for  108,937  scholars. 

The  new  war-steamer,  Terrible,  will  be  fitted  up  with  twenty-eight  guns, 
and  her  cost  will  exceed  £150,000,  nearly  double  that  of  a ship  of  120  guns. 
The  sum  spent  on  this  single  instrument  of  destruction  is  more  than  enough 
to  educate  about  10,000  children  annually!  Well  might  Count  Oxenstiern 
say,  “ Go  forth,  my  son,  and  see  with  how  little  wisdom  the  world  is 
governed !” 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  not  one  of  the  fifty  labourers  sent  out  from 
England  to  the  Jamaica  railroad  have  been  disabled  from  work  since  they  went 
out,  although  they  are  exposed  daily  to  the  sun’s  rays,  and  are  at  the  same  time 
employed  in  a marshy  district,  and  of  course  exposed  to  miasma.  They 
have  all  rigidly  abstained  from  taking  rum,  the  abuse  of  which  but  too  often 
throws  a stigma  on  the  healthiness  of  the  climate. 

Alarming  State  op  Oxford. — According  to  the  Record,  tutors  of 
the  various  colleges  at  Oxford  may  be  classed  as  follows; — Protestants 23; 
neutral,  16;  tractarians,  25.  “In  Balliol,  Exeter,  Oriel,  Magdalene,  and 
Alban-hall,  Colleges,”  says  that  Journal,  “there  is  not  a single  Protestant 
tutor.” 

The  Great  Britain. — This  gigantic  vessel  will  shortly  leave  the  Thames 
for  her  first  voyage  across  the  Atlantic.  Her  departure  for  New  York  from 
Liverpool  has  been  fixed  for  the  25th  of  July.  She  will  leave  New  York  on 
the  homeward  trip  on  the  28th  of  August. 

Arctic  Expedition. — The  Erebus,  Captain  Sir  John  Franklin,  and  the 
Terror,  Captain  Crozier,  left  Woolwich  on  the  12th  instant,  and  were  towed 
to  the  Orkney  Islands  by  Goverment  steamers.  Among  the  last  things  put 
>n  board  were  the  first  two  volumes  of  the  Family  Herald.  A transport, 
with  live  stores  and  various  descriptions  of  preserved  meats  and  other  articles, 
most  liberally  supplied  for  the  use  of  the  officers  and  men,  accompanies  them 
t(  the  borders  ot  the  ice.  The  compasses  of  the  vessels  have  been  adjusted 
b;  Captain  Johnson,  and  the  most  perfect  arrangements  made  for  the  pecu- 
li  r service  in  which  the  vessels  are  to  be  engaged. 

Douglas  Jerrold. — On  a recent  visit  of  this  popular  writer  to  Bir- 
mi  igham,  the  working-jewellers  presented  him,  in  the  Polytechnic  Institu- 
tion, with  an  elegant  gold  ring,  with  an  onyx  stone  in  the  centre;  and  in  an 
address  expressed  their  admiration  of  his  talents,  and  their  gratitude  for  his 
literary  advocacy  of  their  own  class.  The  authorship  of  Mrs.  Caudle’s 
Curtain  Lectures  is  generally  attributed  to  Mr.  Jerrold. 

Act  of  Magnanimity. — An  important  legal  decision  has  been  published 
in  regard  to  the  will  of  the  late  John  Randolph,  of  Roanake,  in  Virginia. 
This  eccentric,  but  eloquent  man,  had  a large  estate,  and  more  than  300 
slaves.  Several  wills  were  extant,  but  all  were  contested  by  lieirs-at-law, 
on  the  grounds  of  alleged  insanity.  By  the  will,  which  gave  freedom  to  the 
blacks,  a large  part  of  the  property  was  left  to  Judge  Leigh.  This  led  to  an 
acc  of  magnanimity  on  his  part,  which  is  worthy  of  record.  He  was  the 
principal  witness  to  the  sanity  of  the  testator  at  the  date  of  the  instrument. 
In  order  that  his  testimony  might  be  available,  he  instantly  relinquished  all 
claim  as  a legatee,  and  thus  secured  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  ; for,  by, 
a decision  of  January  12,  the  will  of  1821,  with  its  codicil,  is  established. 
This  event  takes  place  in  the  heart  of  the  tobacco  district  of  the  most 
populous  slave-holding  state  in  the  Union. 

Rose  Fields  op  Ghazeepoor,  in  the  East  Indies. — The  rose  fields, 
which  occupy  many  hundred  acres  in  the  neighbourhood,  are  extremely 
beautiful.  They  are  cultivated  for  distillation,  and  for  making  attar.  Rose- 
water is  both  good  and  cheap  here ; the  price  of  a seer,  or  a weight  of  two 
pounds,  (a  large  quart),  of  the  best,  being  eight  arras,  or  a shilling.  The 
attar  is  obtained  after  the  rose  water  is  made,  by  setting  it  out  during  the 
night  and  till  sunrise  in  the  morning,  in  large  open  vessels  exposed  to  the 
air,  and  then  skimming  OS’  the  essential  oil  which  floats  at  the  top.  The 
rose  water  which  is  thus  skimmed  bears  a lower  price  than  that  which  is 
warranted  with  its  cream  entire ; but  it  is  said  there  is  little  preceptible 
difference,  To  produce  one  rupee’s  weight  of  attar,  two  hundred  thousand 
well  grown  roses  are  required.  The  price  is  extravagant,  a rupee’s  weight 
being  sold  for  £10.  A gentleman  who  made  some  for  himself  one  year, 
said  he  calculated  that  the  rent  of  the  land,  and  the  cost  of  utensils  really 
cost  him  at  the  rate  of  £5  for  the  above  trifling  quantity,  without  reckon- 
ing risk,  labour  of  servants,  &c — From  Bishop  Hkber’s  Journal. 


| European  Slavery. — A late  number  of  the  Moon,  a journal  published 
atAgram,  in  Hungarian  Croatia,  containes,  under  the  date  of  Bucharest,  in 
Wallachia,  the  following  advertisment ; — “ For  sale,  by  the  sons  and  heirs 
of  the  late  Serdant  Nicholae  Nika,  residing  at  Bucharest,  in  the  suburb  of 
St.  Vanire,  two  hundred  families  of  Bohemians,  of  whom  the  majority  of 
the  male  members  are  labourers,  locksmiths,  goldsmiths,  shoemakers,  and 
musicians.  The  proprietors  of  these  Bohemians  will  not  sell  less  than  five 
! families  at  a time;  but,  in  return,  the  price  of  each  individual  will  be  one 
ducat  below  the  ordinary  price,  and  facilities  will  be  afforded  for  payment.” 
This  advertisment  is  not,  as  might  at  first  sight  be  imagined,  a mere  hoax. 
It  is  perfectly  serious,  and  -what  is  more,  is  quite  legal ; for  the  civil  code, 
granted  in  1818,  by  Prince  John  Karadecha  to  the  people  of  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia,  and  which  is  still  in  force  in  those  countries,  confirms,  in  explicit 
and  formal  terms,  the  law  of  slavery.  Thus,  wnile  the  great  powers  of 
Christendom  annually  expend  vast  sums  in  maintaining  cruisers  for  putting 
down  the  traffic  in  black  slaves,  a trade  in  white  slaves  is  openly  carried  on 
under  their  very  eyes,  in  two  Christian  countries  situate  in  the  centre  of 
Europe  itself. 

The  Dishonest  Baker. — The  celebrated  French  author  Dumas,  in  his 
pleasing  account  of  A Fortnight  at  Sinai,  narrates  the  following  charac- 
teristic anecdote  of  punishment  on  the  person  of  a baker  at  Cairo,  who  had 
been  convicted  of  fraud.  He  was  nailed  to  his  own  doorway  by  one  ear,  and 
at  such  a distance  from  the  ground  that  the  whole  weight  of  the  body  rested 
on  the  great  toes,  and  no  relief  could  be  procured  without  the  loss  of  the  ear, 
to  which  no  Mussulman  can  submit.  M.  Dumas  was  at  first  inclined  to 
intercede  for  him,  but  on  seeing  his  ears  board  with  holes  like  a sieve,  he 
thought  him  too  old  an  offender  to  be  wrorthy  of  his  efforts,  and,  placing 
himself  opposite,  made  a sketch  of  him  instead.  While  so  occupied  he  over- 
heard the  following  curious  dialogues  between  the  culprit  and  the  guard 
placed  over  him,  to  9ee  the  chastisement  fulfilled.  “ Brother,”  said  the 
baker,  “ there  is  a law  of  our  Holy  Prophet  which  says  ‘ that  we  ought  to 
aid  each  other.’”  The  guard  continued  to  smoke  without  making  any  reply. 
“ Brother,  ” again  said  the  baker,  “ hast  thou  heard  me  ?”  The  guard  gave 
no  other  sign  of  attention  than  puffing  out  a large  mouthful  of  smoke. 
“ Brother,”  resumed  the  offender,  “ one  of  us  two  might  help  the  other, 
and  be  agreeable  to  the  Prophet ! ” The  puffs  of  smoke  continued  to  follow 
each  other  with  provoking  regularity.  “Brother,”  persevered  the  sufferer, 
in  a melancholy  tone  .“  put  a stone  under  my  feet,  and  I will  give  you  a 
piastre  ’’  (worth  about  three  pence  English) — absolute  silence.  “ Two  piastres” 
— a pause — “three  piastres — smoke — “four  piastres.”  “Ten, ’’said  the 
guard.  The  ear  and  the  purse  of  the  baker  had  a long  struggle ; at  last  pain 
gained  the  ascendancy,  and  the  ten  piastres  rolled  at  the  feet  of  the  guard, 
who  picked  them  up,  counted  and  pocketed  them,  placed  his  chibook  against 
the  wall,  rose,  procured  a small  pebble,  placed  it  under  the  feet  of  the  baker, 
and  resumed  his  smoking.  “ Brother,  ” said  the  delinquent,  “ I do  not  feel 
anything  under  my  feet.  ” “ Nevertheless,  ’’  answered  the  guard,  “ there  is  a 
stone.  I have  chosen  one  proportioned  to  the  sum ; give  me  a talari  (four 
shillings  English),  and  I will  put  a stone  under  thy  feet  so  beautiful,  and 
so  adapted  to  thy  situation,  that  when  thou  art  in  Paradise  thou  shalt  regret 
the  place  thou  didst  occupy  at  the  door  of  thy  shop.  ” Again  did  pain  get 
the  better  of  the  baker,  who  had  the  stone,  and  the  guard  his  talari. 


WISE  SAYINGS.  FROM  THE  IRISH. 


The  following  passages  have  been  translated  from  the  the  Booh  of  Bali- 
mote,  fo.  75.  The  first  paragraph  is  from  the  “ Advice  of  Cormac  Ulfada 
(the  long  bearded),  to  his  son,  Carbre,  ’’  anno  254; — 

“No  fellowship  with  a king — no  falling  out  with  a madman — no  dealing 
with  a revengeful  man — no  competition  with  the  powerful — no  wrong  to  be 
done  to  seven  classes  of  persons,  excited  to  anger,  viz, ; — a bard,  a com- 
mander, a woman,  a prisoner,  a drunken  person,  a druid,  a king  in  his 
own  dominions.  No  stopping  the  force  of  a going  wheel  by  strength  of 
hand — no  forcing  the  sea — no  entering  a battle  with  broken  hands — no 
heightening  the  grief  of  a sorrowful  man — no  fnerriment  in  the  seat  of  justice 
— no  griel  at  feasts — no  oblivion  in  ordinances  or  laws— no  contention  with 
a righteous  person — no  mocking  of  a wise  man — no  staying  in  dangerous 
roads — no  prosperity  shall  follow  malice — no  coveting  of  skirmishes — a lion 
is  not  a safe  companion  to  all  persons.  Three  deaths  that  ought  not  to  be 
bemoaned  ; the  death  of  a fat  hog,  the  death  of  a thief,  and  the  death  of  a 
proud  prince.  Three  things  that  advance  the  subject : to  be  tender  to  a good 
wife,  to  serve  a good  prince,  and  to  be  obedient  to  a good  governor.” 

“ The  son  of  Fithil  the  wise,  asked  him  what  was  the  best  thing  to 
maintain  a family  or  a house?  Fithil  answered,  ‘A  good  anvil.’  ‘What 
anvil  ?’  says  the  son.  ‘A  good  wife,’  says  Fithil.  ‘ How  shall  I know  her  V 
says  the  son.  ‘ By  her  countenance  and  virtue,’  says  Fithil,  ‘ for  the  small 
short  is  not  to  be  coveted,  though  she  be  fair  haired,  nor  the  thick  short,  nor 
the  long  white,  nor  the  swarthy  y ellow,  nor  the  lean  black,  nor  the  fair  scold 
or  talkative  woman,  nor  the  small  fruitful  who  is  fond  and  jealous,  nor  the 
fair  complexioned,  who  is  ambitious  to  see  and  to  be  seen.’  ‘ What  woman 
shall  I take?’  ‘ I know  not,’ says  Fithil,  ‘ though  the  large  flaxen-haired,  and 
the  white  black-haired,  are  the  best;  but  I know  no  sort  fit  for  a man  to 
trust  to,  if  he  wishes  to  live  in  peace.’  ‘ What  shall  I do  with  them,  then?’ 
says  the  son.  Faithil  answered,  ‘ You  shall  let  them  all  alone,  or  take  them 
for  good  or  evil,  as  they  may  turn  out ; for,  until  they  are  consumed  to  ashes 
they  shall  not  be  free  from  imperfections.’” 
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THE  BOKHARA  VICTIMS.  By  Captain  Grover.  Chapman  and 
Hall.  1845. 

This  interesting  hook  consists  of  a narrative  of  the  melancholy 
events  connected  with  the  captivity  and  the  death  of  Colonel  Stoddart 
and  Captain  Conolly,  in  the  kingdom  or  ameerdom  of  Bokhara ; and 
the  gist  of  the  whole  book  is  to  show,  in  the  words  of  Captain  Grover 
himself,  “that  these  officers  had  been  abandoned  to  their  wretched 
fate  by  the  British  Government,  which  had  not  even  taken  the  trouble 
to  ascertain  the  simple  fact  of  their  existence.” 

In  the  year  1838,  Sir  John  M’Neili,  her  Majesty’s  ambassador  at 
the  Court  of  Persia,  despatched  Colonel  Stoddart  on  a diplomatic 
mission  to  Bokhara,  to  use  his  best  efforts  to  obtain  the  liberty  of  the 
Russian  prisoners  he  might  find  there,  and  to  conclude  a friendly 
treaty  with  the  Ameer,  or  king  ot  that  country.  On  his  arrival,  Colonel 
Stoddart  thought  it  his  duty  to  wait  upon  the  vizier  to  deliver  the 
letters  he  had  brought  from  Sir  John  M’Neil,  which  unfortunately 
were  addressed  to  the  Gosh  Begee,  the  late  vizier,  the  news  of  whose 
disgrace  and  imprisonment  had  not  yet  reached  Persia  when  Colonel 
Stoddart  left  that  country.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  beginning 
of  all  his  misfortunes ; for  the  reiss,  or  new  vizier,  was  extremely 
mortified,  and  treated  the  colonel  with  great  rudeness.  This  roused 
the  high  spirit  of  the  British  soldier,  and  he  immediately  began  to  act 
a dignified  part.  The  next  day  the  reiss  sent  for  the  colonel,  but  as 
the  vizier  had  not  returned  the  colonel’s  visit,  the  latter  refused  to 
attend.  When  the  vizier  was  informed  of  this  answer,  he  came  in 
great  rage  to  the  colonel’s  residence,  and  his  first  words  were,  “Do 
you  know  I have  destroyed  all  the  Ameer’s  enemies?”  The  colonel 
haughtily  replied  that  he  was  extremely  glad  to  hear  that  the  Ameer 
had  no  longer  any  enemies.  The  next  day  the  colonel  was  informed 
that  the  Ameer  was  desirous  of  seeing  him,  and  that  he  was  to  proceed 
on  foot  to  the  public  square,  Registan,  there  to  await  the  Ameer’s  mes- 
sage. This  the  colonel,  who  seemed  resolved  to  adhere  to  the  etiquette 
of  the  Horse  Guards,  even  in  a barbarous  country  which  could  not  ap- 
preciate its  value  or  its  motives,  refused  to  do  ; and,  moreover,  he  said 
if  he  went  on  horseback,  nothing  but  force  should  make  him  dismount. 
He  was  permitted  to  go  on  horseback  in  full  uniform,  and  when  the 
Ameer  appeared,  the  colonel  remained  on  horseback,  and  gave  him 
the  military  salute  in  the  usual  Whitehall  style.  The  people  were 
astonished  at  his  audacity,  and  the  Ameer  merely  stared  at  him,  with- 
out saying  a word.  On  his  return  to  the  palace  he  sent  a maharam,  or 
chamberlain,  to  the  colonel,  to  ask  why  he  had  not  dismounted?  Colo- 
nel Stoddart  answered,  “ that  it  was  not  the  custom  in  England , and  that 
he  could  not  do  otherwise.’’ 

What  the  custom  of  England  is,  appears  to  us  in  such  a case  as  this 
to  be  a matter  of  small  consideration ; but  perhaps  it  is  part  of  the  eti- 
quette of  the  Horse  Guards  school  for  military  gentlemen,  like  ancient 
knights  errant,  to  adhere  upon  all  occasions,  and  in  all  society,  civilized, 
barbarous,  or  savage,  to  all  the  minutiae  of  their  professional  ritual. 
We  must  confess  that  on  sueh  occasions  we  should  have  dispensed  with 
punctiliousness.  The  universal  mind  is  accommodating  in  its  manners. 
It  is  the  national,  the  localized  and  particular  mind,  that  insists  with 
vehemence  upon  such  trifles,  in  which  neither  conscience  nor  honour 
had  any  interest  whatsoever.  Another  proof  of  the  colonel’s  stern  ad- 
hesion to  the  Horse  Guard  rule,  and  his  extreme  sensitiveness 
and  jealousy  of  every  thing  that  might  personally  affect  his  dignity,  is 
given  in  the  account  of  his  first  appearance  at  the  Ameer’s  court. 
“ While  he  was  waiting  to  be  introduced,  a maharam  approached,  and 
asked  if  he  was  desirous  that-  he  should  take  his  servile  supplications 
(arzee  bendaghanee ) to  the  Ameer.  Colonel  Stoddart,  offended  by  that 
expression,  replied  ‘that  he  was  no  man’s  slave,  and  that  his  servile 
supplications  could  be  addressed  to  God  alone-’  Very  great!  but  a 
pearl  thrown  to  a swine.  The  colonel,  being  a religious  man,  should 
have  remembered  that  lesson  of  the  great  teacher.  What  would  be 
said  of  a proud  Chinese  ambassador  who  should  fly  into  a passion  with 
Lord  Aberdeen  if  the  latter  should  propose  to  present  him  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty? The  Chinaman  might  suppose  that  his  lordship  meant  to  put 
him  on  a plate  and  offer  him  as  a dish  for  her  majesty’s  luncheon. 

“Shortly  after,  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  came  to  present, him. 
Now  the  Oozbeg  etiquette  requires,  that  a person  on  being  presented 
should  be  supported  by  two  attendants  on  entering  the  presence  cham- 
ber, who  place  their  hands  under  his  armpits.  They  were  proceeding 
in  the  usual  manner,  when  Colonel  Stoddart,  ignorant  of  the  customs 
of  the  country,  imagined  they  were  about  to  adopt  the  method  formerly 
employed  on  similar  occasions  at  Constantinople,  i.e.,  to  make  him  ad- 
vance rapidly  forward,  and  then  suddenly  to  prostrate  him  at  the  sove- 
reign’s feet.  Not  being  disposed  tosubmit  to  this  humiliating  ceremony, 
he  shook  off  these  attendants.  The  master  of  the  ceremonies  now  ap- 
proached, and  fearing  that  Colonel  Stoddart’s  violence  might  indicate 
some  hostile  intentions  towards  the  Ameer,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to 
feel  the  colonel’s  clothes,  to  discover  if  be  had  any  concealed  arms; 
but  his  zeal  was  rewarded  by  a blow  which  laid  him  prostrate,  and 
Colonel  Stoddart  entered  alone  into  the  royal  presence.”  Very  great, 
again  : only  think  of  the  Chinaman  knocking  down  one  of  the  lords  in 
waiting  at  a royal  reception  in  St.  James’  Palace,  and  you  have  a pa- 
rallel case.  But  this  is  not  all.  “ A crier  is  placed  at  the  Ameer’s  hall 


of  audience ; and  when  any  one  is  introduced,  he  calls  out  with  a loud 
voice  that  all  present  should  pray  for  the  happiness  of  the  king.  The 
colonel,  thinking  that  this  request  was  addressed  to  him  personally, 
gravely  placed  his  two  hands  before  him,  and  commenced  in  the  most 
solemn  manner,  an  extempore  prayer  in  Persian.  This  scene  must 
have  appeared  most  extraordinary  to  the  Ameer  ; he,  however,  kept 
his  countenance ; and  having  patiently  listened  to  the  end,  he  pro- 
nounced the  usual  Allahoo  Aider,  and  stroked  his  beard.”  He  was  well 
received,  but  was  seized  in  the  evening — bound,  and  immured  in  a dark 
pit,  or  well,  twenty-one  feet  deep,  along  with  two  thieves  and  a mur- 
derer. In  this  horrid  dungeon  he  remained  two  months.  The  place 
swarmed  with  ticks  and  other  species  of  vermin,  which  are  especially 
reared  to  annoy  the  wretched  prisoners;  and  should  this  prison  by  any 
extraordinary  chance  be  without  an  inmate — that  the  vermin  might  not 
perish,  they  are  supplied  with  rations  of  raw  meat.  It  was  in  this  hor- 
rid  place  that  the  wretched  colonel  made  his  pretended  profession  of 
Islamisnr — he  made  it  to  the  common  executioner,  under  the  threat  of 
immediate  death  if  he  refused.  After  his  liberation  he  was  twice  im- 
prisoned, but  not  in  the  well;  and,  at  last,  in  1841,  Captain  Conolly 
received  permission  from  the  Ameer  to  visit  Bokhara — the  Ameer 
being  anxious  to  have  the  captain  in  his  power,  and  the  captain  being 
anxious  to  obtain  the  liberation  of  the  colonel. 

About  three  weeks  after  Conolly  arrived  at  Bokhara,  Stoddart  and 
he  were  summoned  to  the  palace.  The  Ameer,  addressing  Conolly, 
said,  “ that  as  he  had  not  brought  any  letters  for  him,  lie  suspected  he 
was  a spy ; that  Bokhara  was  not  so  easy  to  conquer  as  Aft’ghanistan  ; 
that  he  would  put  him  in  prison,  and  that  then  the  English  would  only 
have  to  come  with  some  troops  to  rescue  him.’’  At  this  time  a messen- 
ger arrived,  bringing  important  letters  to  Colonel  Stoddart.  The  mes- 
senger was  taken  to  the  palace  and  chained  to  the  wall  of  the  passage. 
He  was  asked  if  he  could  say  the  Believer’s  Prayer,  He  began, 

“There  is  but  one  God  and .”  Plere  he  hesitated,  and  in  an  instant 

his  head  was  struck  off.  Amongst  these  letters  was  Lord  Palmerston’s 
reply  to  the  Ameer's  letter  to  the  Queen  of  England,  written  in  English. 
The  Ameer  was  not  satisfied  with  this.  He  said  it  was  a mere  evasion, 
and  only  a letter  from  our  Queen’s  vizier,  and  that  the  Queen  herself 
ought  to  have  written.  Matters  after  this  became  worse  with  the  two 
officers,  and  the  only  effort  made  to  release  them  was  by  a letter  from 
Lord  Ellenborough,  then  Governor  of  India,  which  had  the  effect  of 
only  confirming  the  suspicions  of  the  Ameer  ; for  the  letter  described  the 
two  Englishmen  as  “ innocent  travellers,”  whom  it  was  the  custom  of 
all  enlightened  sovereigns  to  protect.  Now.  “ innocent  travellers”  are 
spies  and  traitors  in  the  vocabulary  of  Bokhara.  The  Russian  envoy 
at  Bokhara  showed  kindness  to  Colonel  Stoddart,  and  would  have  taken 
him  to  Russia  with  him  ; but  the  colonel,  considering  himself  as  a diplo- 
matic agent  of  her  Britannic  Majesty,  refused  to  desert  his  post  without 
authority.  In  Capt.  Grover’s  communications  with  the  Foreign  Office, 
however,  on  proposing  to  proceed  personally  to  Bokjiara,  it  appears  that 
Lord  Aberdeen  doggedly  adhered  to  the  use  of  this  unfortunate  desig- 
nation, even  after  being-informed  of  its  meaning  in  the  East,  and  would 
have  sent  out  Grover  himself  to  be  sacrificed,  with  no  other  recommen- 
dation than  that  of  a “spy.”  In  a country  like  India,  where  the 
tenor  of  power  is  so  very  precarious,  we  have  little  reason  to  wonder  at 
the  fate  which  befel  our  two  unfortunate  countrymen.  These  two  gen- 
tlemen, once  enthralled,  found  it  impossible  to  escape,  and,  at  last, 
they  suffered  death  by  the  authority  of  the  Ameer.  The  particulars 
of  their  history  we  cannot  further  detail. 

Now  comes  the  political  aspect  of  the  story.  Captain  Grover  boldly 
accuses  the  Government  of  purposely  abandoning  and  sacrificing  these 
two  officers.  They  not  only  refused  to  interfere  officially  for  their 
liberation,  but  even  refused  to  give  diplomatic  sanction  to  a visit  to 
Bokhara,  which  Captain  Grover  proposed  to  undertake  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, provided  only  he  was  invested  with  an  official  character.  Lord 
Aberdeen  proposed  to  give  him  a passport  as  an  “innocent  traveller;” 
and  this,  it  appears  from  the  narrative  before  us,  would  have  been 
certain  death  to  the  captain.  It  was  as  innocent  travellers,  as  the 
Ameer  supposed  them,  that  Stoddart  and  Conolly  were  sacrificed. 
The  name,  in  Bokhara,  is  only  another  name  for  a spy.  It  was  during 
his  negociations  with  the  Foreign  Office,  that  Captain  Grover  read 
Joseph  Wolff’s  letter  in  the  papers,  containing  a proposal  to  under- 
take a mission  to  Bokhara,  to  enquire  into  the  fate  of  Stoddart  and 
Conolly  provided  only  his  expenses  were  paid.  Grover  immediately 
visited  Wolff,  and  offered  to  pay  the  expenses  himself.  But  a public 
meeting  was  called,  a committee  appointed,  and  Wolff  went  out  with 
instructions  from  the  committee.  The  result  is  well  known  : he  ascer- 
tained the  fate  of  the  two  officers,  and  barely  escaped  with  his  own 
life. 

The. whole  story  is  interesting,  and  does  great  honour  to  the  characters 
of  Grover  and  Wolff,  but  suggests  many  unpleasant  ideas  respecting 
the  danger  of  accepting  any  Government  mission  to  these  barbarous 
oriental  nations  or  tribes.  At  the  same  time  it  suggests  the  propriety 
of  employing  a somewhat  more  accommodating  system  of  etiquette  than 
Stoddart  so  pertinaciously  adhered  to.  It  is  more  than  probable  that 
he  prepared  the  way  for  his  own  ruin  by  the  obstinacy  with  which  he  re- 
fused to  comply  with  very  simple  and  innocent  ceremonials.  Yet  even 
this  may  be  questioned,  since  Joseph  Wolff,  who  is  more  familiar  with 
oriental  usages,  and  had  his  sacred  character  ofMootahto  protect  him, 
was  well-nigh  sacrificed  to  the  jealousy  of  the  tyrant. 


and  amusement  for  the  million. 
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THE  RIDDLER. 


THE  RIDDLER’S  SOLUTIONS  OF  NO.  105. 


PUZZLE. 

Zoe’s  Brother.— Perseverance 
— F.  R.  S.— A Farmer. 


Riddle. — To-day. — Jar. — Kappa. — J.  T. — Rainger. — R.  C. — Russell. — Goosequill. 
Thornley. — Styk. — Lewis. — R.  \V.  H. — Dan. — Benson. — M.  B.  M. — Long.— Me  Nicol. 
Apprentice. — F.  de  S. — Nailsworth. — Felicie. — T.  R.  S. — J.  M.  N. — Peake. — Aurora. — 
Hobbs. 

Enigma  — The  Letter  E. — Jar. — Adcock. — Manchip. — Kappa. — Mars. — Davison. — J.  T. 
—Rainger.— R.  C — J.  M.  S. — Goosequill. — Thornley. — Styk. — R.  W.  H.— Dan.— Benson. 
— M.  B.  M. — Allen. — Apprentice. — F.  de  S. — Nailsworth. — A.  A.  F. — Greenslade. — H.  M. 
—Felicie.— T.  R.  S.— J.  M.  N.— Bromley.—  Peake.—  Milo.—  C.  B.  V.— Aurora.—  Sebon.— 
Champion. — Parson. — R.  J.  P. 

Charade. — Ear-wig. — Mars. — Davison.— Styk. — Dan. — Long. — F.  de  S. — Nailsworth 
—Felicie.— J.  M.  N— H.  M.— Milo.— C.  B.  V.— Aurora.— Sebon;— Parson. 

Rebus. — Mur-mur. — Jar. — Manchip.—  Davison. — Goosequill. — Long, — F.  de  S. — Milo. 
— J.  M.  N. — Sebon. — Champion. 

Anagrams. — Dwina,  Tagus,  Ebro,  Severn , Rhone,  Oder. — Jar. — C.  H.  M. — Adcock. — 
Kappa. — Mars. — Davison. — J.  T. — Cone. — Rainger. — R.  C. — J.  M.  S. — Goosequill.— 
Thornley. — Styk. — Delauney. — R.  W.  H. — Dan. — Long. — Whitcomb. — Me  Nicol. — F.deS. 
—Nailsworth.— A.  A.  F.— Felicie.— T.  R.  S.— J.  M.  N.— H.  M—  Bromley.— Peake,— Milo. 
— C.  B.  V. — Aurora. — Hobbs. — Sebon. — Sanderson. — Hope. — Champion. — Parsons. 

Conundrums. — It  gives  One  a Good  Air. — Long. 

2.  Because  she  is  paid  for  at-ten-dances. — Rainger. 

3.  Fortune-hunting. — Mars. — Rainger. — Manchip. — R.  C.— J.  M.  S. — F.  de  S. — A.  A.  F. 
— Nailsworth.— Bromley. — C.  B.  V. 

4 Because  he  is  in-tent. — Manchip. — Rainger. — Thornley.— Styk.— Long. — F.  de  S. — 
Nailsworth. — A.  A.  F. — Peake. — C.  B.  V. — Aurora. — Hobbs. 

Arithmetical  Questions. — 1.  One  Barleycorn. — Jar. — Davison — Rainger. — Des. — 
R.  W.  H. — Dan. — Benson. — Robinson. — Lumb. — J.  M.  N. — H.  M. 

2.  2s.  9Jd.;  3s.  0i</. ; 3s.  2 id.-.  3s.  5 id.;  3s.  7 id.;  3s.  10**!  Total.  20s—  Jar.— Des.— 
Adcock.—  Kappa. — Davison. — Rainger. — Jackson. — J.  M.  S. — Russell, — Thornley. — E. 
H.  H. — Nagoli. — Styk. — Delauney. — Finnister. — Benson. — Reaks. — Long. — Robinson. — 
Me  Nicol.  — Peake.— Me  Vay.  — G.  S.— Allen.— Chudley  — Apprentice.— Nailsworth.— 
A.  A.  F. — Felicie. — Lamb.— H.  W. — C.  B.  V.— Hobbs. — Sanderson. — Parson. 

3.  £23  6s.  Sd. — Jackson. — Nagoh. — Dan. — Allen. — Nailsworth. — H.  M. 

4.  A and  B’s  Gain,  £195;  A's  Stock.  £666  13s.  id.;  B's  Stock,  £633  6s.  Sr/.— Jar.— Ad- 
cock.— Chudley. — Davison.  — Rainger. — Jackson. — J.  W.  S. — Des. — Thornley. — Styk. — 
Dan.  — Robinson.  — Finnister. — Allen. — Apprentice. — Naijsworth. — A.  A,  F. — Lumb. — 
Hob  b's. — Parson. — Nagoh. 


J.  \V.  S. — The  letters  did  not  come  into  our  hands.  Were  they  post-paid  t for  if  not,  they 
are  returned. 

Astronomical  Question. — The  mean  opposition  of  the  sun,  the  earth,  Mars,  and 
Venus  was  January  20th,  1695,  and  they  will  he  so  conjoined  again  on  the  11th  January, 
2942,  though  they  happen  very  nearly  in  a right  line  about  20th  October,  2006. — Nagoh. 

Scientific  Question. — A heavy  body,  meeting  no  resistance  from  air  or  any  other  sub- 
stance, falls  16  feet  the  first  second,  three  times  16  the  second  second,  five  times  16  the  third 
second,  seven  times  16  the  fourth  second,  and  so  on  according  to  the  ratio  of  the  odd  num- 
bers, 1,  3,  5,  7,  9,  11,  etc.,  multiplied  by  16  feet. — Nagoh. — Apprentice. 

Veritas. — The  solution  is  now'  destroyed ; a similar  question  would  probably  call  forth 
a corresponding  answer. 

Algebraical  Equation. — Assume  x~-^y=d,  and  x — y2=c.  Then, 
by  addition,  we  have  2 x2  + 2 x = a + b -f-  c -j-  d,  or  x2  -j-  x = 
a + 6 + c + ff  + a -f  5 -j-  e + d 

, a quadratic,  . * . x=  — J — V 1-  J,  or 

2 2 

x = J a + h + c -f  d ; and  from  the  1st  Eq.  y = a — - -f  5 c -f- 

Davison. 

Puzzle. — I think  it  will  amuse  some  of  your  numerous  readers  to  find 
out  how  the  nine  digits,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  must  be  placed  in  the 
form  of  a square,  so  that,  when  reckoned  upwards,  downwards,  hori- 
zontally, or  diagonally,  the  sum  of  each  row  shall  be  15.  Mark  D. 

Enigma. — I am  a duty  both  useful  and  necessary;  I am  esteemed  a 
great  virtue,  but  few  possess  me  ; I am  found  in  the  lower  as  well  as  in 
the  higher  circles  of  life,  and  am  often  exhausted,  and  as  often  renewed  ; 
by  me  our  sufferings  are  rendered  lighter,  and  our  trials  are  softened; 
I give  to  the  mind  contentment,  and  to  the  conscience  ease,  to  the 
afflicted  hope,  and  to  the  mournful  consolation.  Solve  this,  and  doubt- 
less you  will  have  possessed  me.  S.  F. 

charades. 

1.  Mon  premier  de  la  chasse  estle  commun  signal ; 

Mon  dernier  est  offert  pur  un  coeur  liberal ; 

Mon  entier,  en  Turquie,  est  un  present  fatal.  B.  G. 


2.  I am  born  of  the  earth,  and  refined  by  the  fire, 

And  the  blows  I inflict  are  relentless  and  dire  ; 

Through  modifications  most  varied  I pass  ; 

Many  shapes  I assume,  but  am  always  a mass ; 

A face  I possess,  and  I sometimes  have  claws 
(Which  dissimilar  are  to  the  eagle’s  or  daw’s); 

And  many  a thing  which  to  others  would  cling 
I unfeelingly  tear,  and  no  conscience  will  sting : 

But  I,  in  my  turn,  am  uncourteously  used — 

I am  beaten  severely,  yet  blood  I ne’er  losed; 

Through  mine  eye,  like  the  Cyclops’,  planed  wood  has  been  driven 
With  such  force,  that  my  head  has  been  actually  riven ; 

My  face,  with  a violence  fearful  and  great, 

Comes  in  contact  with  beings  neglected  by  fate  ; 

These  I bend  to  the  will  of  the  “lord  of  creation,” 

Who  shapes  them  in  useful  or  whimsical  fashion ; 

Besides  this,  I’m  dash’d  with  precipitate  force 
’Gainst  the  hottest  of  irons — man  feels  no  remorse  ! 

Nor  need  he,  for  I for  myself  never  mourn, 

Though  these  varied  inflictions  I’ve  frequently  borne.  Z. 

WEST  INDIA  ISLANDS  ENIGMATICALLY  EXPRESSED. 

1.  A young  animal,  and  a vowel. 

2.  Food  for  cattle,  and  two-thirds  of  an  ore. 

3.  An  insect,  a personal  pronoun,  and  part  of  a manure. 

4.  Part  of  Jack’s  delight,  and  don’t  remain. 

5.  The  cry  of  an  animal,  an  interjection,  and  a mother. 

6.  A bird,  a vowel,  and  half  the  support  of  man.  H.  M. 

ARITHMETICAL  QUESTIONS. 

1.  Two  hoys  wishing  to  amuse  themselves  by  playing  at  snatch-apple, 
took  a string,  4 feet  long,  and  tied  it  to  a hook  in  the  ceiling  of  a room 
7 feet  high,  and  attached  an  apple  to  the  other  end  of  the  string.  Now, 
I desire  to  know  the  distance  they  must  stand  from  each  other,  in  order 
that  the  apple,  when  put  in  motion,  may  just  touch  each  of  their  mouths, 
each  boy’s  mouth  being  4 feet  6 inches  from  the  floor?  H.  Sharrock. 

2.  A lady  having  bought  some  silver  articles,  which  weighed  6 lb. 
0|  oz.  troy  weight,  but  suspecting  she  had  been  defrauded,  ordered  them 
to  be  weighed  in  the  opposite  scale,  when  they  weighed  only  5 lb.  Re- 
quired the  true  weight,  and  the  amount,  at  4s.  10 Jd.  per  ounce  ? V. 

3.  John  and  Thomas  are  on  opposite  sides  of  a wood,  about  250  fa- 

thoms distant.  They  begin  to  go  round  both  the  same  way  at  the  same 
instant  of  time.  John  goes  13  fathoms  in  2 minutes,  and  Thomas  goes 
221  fathoms  in  3 minutes.  How  many  times  must  each  surround  the 
wood  before  the  nimbler  overtakes  the  slower?  M.  B. 

4.  Place  three  circles  in  such  a position  against  each  other  as  to  form 

a central  part,  and  then  find  the  area  of  that  central  part,  supposing 
the  diameter  of  each  circle  to  he  2 inches?  G.  H. 

Scientific  Question. — Suppose  a glass  tube,  1 inch  square,  of  inde- 
finite length,  is  bent  so  as  to  resemble  a shepherd’s  crook,  and  into  the 
shorter  bend  mercury  to  the  depth  of  4 inches  is  poured.  Now,  allow- 
ing the  specific  gravity  of  water  to  be  1,000  oz.,  and  that  of  mercury 
13,568  oz.,  required  the  height  and  weight  of  a column  of  water  in  the 
longer  bend  that  will  keep  the  mercury  in  equilibrio  ? 

Philomathes. 


PINNOCK  FOR  THE  MILLION. — Astronomy. 


Why  is  a “ comet”  so  called?  The  word  comet  is  derived  from  com- 
ma, and  it  is  called  a “ comma,”  of  course,  because  it  never  comes  to  a 
“ full  stop.” 

What  do  you  suppose  is  the  principle  upon  which  the  rotation  of  the 
earth  is  founded?  Probably  on  the  principle  that  “ one  good  turn  de- 
serves another.” 

Why  are  the  heavens  said  to  be  concave?  Because  the  celestial 
bodies  appear  to  be  constantly  making  “ a vault”  over  us. 

Can  you  explain  what  is  meant  by  “culminating,”  and  give  an  in- 
stance? It  signifies  the  moment  when  a body  reaches  its  highest  point ; 
thus,  when  I’m  out  shooting,  my  dog  may  be  said  to  culminate  if  he 
starts  a covey  of  sixty  grouse,  since  I may  reasonably  calculate  that  it 
will  be  the  “ highest  point”  he’ll  ever  make. 

Are  the  “ Poles”  peculiar  for  anything?  Certainly,  the  Poles  are  pe- 
culiar for  “ incessant  revolutions  about  themselves.” 

What  is  “mean  time?”  The  feudal  age,  when  thousands  were  serfs 
must  certainly  have  been  a very  mean  time. 

What  do  you  conjecture  is  Sagittarius  composed  of  ? I should  rather 
calculate  that  Sagittarius,  or  the  Archer,  is  composed  entirely  of 
“ shooting  stars.” 

What  do  the  “ bounds”  of  time  refer  to?  Probably  to  leap  year. 

What  about  the  phases  of  the  moon  ? Why,  like  everybody  else,  the 
moon  always  has  a very  long  face  when  its  “ first  quarter”  arrives.— 
Great  Gun, 
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FAMILY  HERALD 


RANDOM  READINGS. 

Why  does  a dog’s  tail  resemble  happiness?  Because,  run  after  it  as 
he  will  he  cannot  catch  it. 

Why  is  a doctor  out  of  luck  like  a woman  out  of  temper  ? Because 
he  has  lost  his  ■patients  (patience). 

It  is  a fact,  that  although  the  Irish  are  constantly  making  bulls  and 
are  very  often  bullied,  they  are  seldom  or  ever  cowed. 

On  the  first  night  of  Herr  Staudigl’s  appearance  in  London,  one  of 
his  notes  descended  so  low  that  a scene-shifter  ran  down  under  The  stage 
to  pick  it  up  for  him. 

“ Which  class,  sir,”  inquired  the  money-taker  at  Blackwall  railway 
of  rather  a corpulent  gentleman.  “Not  the  one  with  standing  seats,” 
said  the  fat  man  . 

A Yankee  captain  once  sung  out  in  a squall,  to  a raw  hand,  newly 
shipped  on  board  his  craft,  “ Let  go  that  jib,  there  ! let  go  that  jib! 

— “ 1 an’t  a touchin’  it ! ” shouted  the  simple  down-easter  in  return. 

A wag  the  other  day  denied  that  John  Bunyan  was  the  author  of  the 
Pilgrim’s  Progress.  Being  vehemently  contradicted,  “Nay,”  said  he, 
“ I question  if  ever  he  contributed  to  the  work  ; for  it  is  impossible  that 
a bunion  could  contribute  to  any  pilgrim’s  progress.” 

“ Of  what  religion  are  you?”  “I  don't  know.”  “Do  you  ever  go 
to  church?”  “ I was  never  there  but  once,  when  I was  married.” 
“ Do  you  ever  go  to  chapel?”  “No!  I never  was  in  one  in  my  life.” 
“ Well,  what  are  you  ? Are  you  a Roman  Catholic?”  “No,  hang  it! 
no!  I bean’t  quite  so  bad  as  that,  neither.” 

Dr.  Busby  was  asked  how  he  contrived  to  keep  all  his  preferments, 
and  the  head  mastership  of  Westminster  school,  through  the  successive, 
but  turbulent,  reigns  of  Charles  I.,  Oliver  Cromwell,  Charles  II.,  and 
James.  He  replied,  “The  fathers  govern  the  nation,  the  mothers 
govern  the  fathers,  the  boys  govern  the  mothers,  and  I govern  the  boys.” 

An  extravagant  young  gentleman  having  for  a few  days  sported  a 
pair  of  beautiful  grey  horses,  asked  a friend  of  his,  who  happened  to  be 
of  a more  serious  cast,  what  he  thought  of  his  greys.  “ Why  I confess, 
Ned,”  replied  the  other,  “ they  look  extremely  beautiful,  but  take  my 
word  for  it,  your  greys  will  very  soon  be  converted  into  duns.” 

A young  lady,  with  her  eldest  sister,  was  in  company  where  stories  of 
gallantry  were  told  with  very  minute  details.  The  eldest  giiTtook  her 
sister  aside,  and  said,  “ Are  you  able  to  hear  such  stories  with  so  much 
attention,  and  not  blush  ? ” “ Indeed,  sister,”  said  the  youngest  vestal, 

somewhat  archly.  “Indeed  I see  nothing  to  blush  at;  but  you  may 
understand  the  stories  better  than  I,  perhaps.” 

Pitt  was  proceeding  to  dine  with  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and,  being 
unpopular  at  the  time,  was  hissed  and  hooted.  A gentleman  in  full 
dress — a joint  of  the  minister’s  tail — observed  one  of  the  nobility  look- 
ing at  him  with  his  hand  full  of  mud.  “I’m  not  Mr.  Pitt!  Pm  not 
Mr.  Pitt!”  he  voiciferated  from  his  carriage.  “ Who  said  you  was, 
spooney  ?”  contemptously  exclaimed  the  fellow,  at  the  same  time  empha- 
tically flinging  his  handful  in  the  gentleman’s  teeth. 

The  late  Mr.  Hood,  like  most  wits,  was  a lover  of  conviviality,  which 
frequently  led  him  to  spend  the  whole  night  in  company,  and  all  the 
next  morning  in  bed.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  an  old  female  re- 
lation, having  waited  on  him  before  he  had  risen,  began  to  read  him  a 
familiar  lecture  on  prudence;  which  she  concluded  by  saying,  “Ah! 
Hood,  Hood,  I see  plainly  that  you’ll  shorten  your  days.”  “Very 
true,  madam,”  replied  he;  “but,  by  the  same  rule,  you  must  admit 
that  I shall  lengthen  my  nights.” 

At  the  magistrates’  office,  Huddersfield,  the  other  day,  James  Bottom, 
a careless,  humourous,  good-looking  fellow,  was  summoned  for  2s.  6d., 
due  from  him  for  highway  rates.  Magistrate  : Why  don’t  you  pay  the 
2s.  6d.  ? Bottom:  Because  I never  paid  taxes  in  my  life.  (Laughter.) 
Magistrate:  What  rent  do  you  pay?  Bottom:  None.  Never  paid 

any  in  all  my  life.  Magistrate  : How  do  you  live  ? Bottom  : Lives 

in  a cot.  Magistrate:  Who  lives  with  you  ? Bottom:  Lives  by  my- 

self. (Laughter.)  Magistrate:  Well,  they  will  take  your  goods  for 
payment.  Bottom  : Ah  ! but  I have  no  goods.  Magistrate  : Why  you 
must  be  a happy  man  : you  pay  no  rent,  no  taxes,  have  no  goods — 
where  do  you  sleep?  Bottom  : On  a bed,  but  it’s  a fixture.  (Laugh- 
ter.) Magistrate:  I think  you  are  a fixture.  Bottom:  Very  likely. 
(Roars  of  laughter,  amidst  which  the  happy  man  walked  with  much 
deliberation  out  of  the  court.)  An  order  wras,  however,  made,  but  on 
what  to  execute  it  may  perhaps  be  a puzzle. 

Art  of  Miniature  Painting. — “ Pray,  Mr.  Hopper,”  said  Lady 

C , “ how  do  you  limners  contrive  to  overlook  the  ugliness  and  yet 

preserve  the  likeness?”  “The  art,  madam,”  replied  he,  “may  be 
conveyed  in  two  words : were  nature  has  been  severe  we  soften, 
where  she  has  been  kind,  we  aggravate. 

In  the  17th  century  Attorney  General  Noy  was  sueceeded  by  Sir 
John  Banks;  and  Chief  Justice  Heath  being  found  guilty  of  bribery, 
Sir  John  Finch  obtained  his -seat.  Hence  it  was  said: — 

“ Noy’s  flood  is  gone  : 

The  banks  appear, 

Heath  is  shorn  down, 

And  Finch  sings  here  ! ” 


The  late  commander-in-chief  having  received  an  invitation  requesting 
the  honour  of  Lord  and  Lady  Hill’s  presence  at  a banquet,  lie  good 
humouredly  sent  the  following  note : — “Lord  Hill  presents  his  com- 
pliments to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Lady  Mayoress,  and  begs  to 
acquaint  them  that  as  he  has  not  the  good  fortune  to  be  married,  he  can- 
not have  the  honour  of  presenting  Lady  Hill  at  the  Mansion-house 
on  Thursday  next.” 

Absence  of  Mind. — Baggeson,  a celebrated  German  poet  in  Paris, 
usually  converses  in  German  with  his  foreign  friends.  But  whenever 
he  is  in  a public  place,  and  wishes  to  tell  them  something  in  confidence, 
he  talks  to  them — in  his  absence  of  mind — in  French,  that  no  one  may 
understand  him ! 

Dropping  a Guinea. — A physician  who  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting 
a lady,  had  received  two  guineas  each  time;  calling  one  day  to  visit 
his  patient,  and  after  going  through  the  usual  ceremony,  he  prepared 
to  leave,  when  the  lady  presented  him  with  one  guinea  instead  of  two. 
The  physician  stooped  down  and  appeared  to  be  looking  for  something. 
The  lady  inquired  what  he  was  looking  for.  “ I think  I have  dropped 
a guinea.’’  “ No,”  replied  the  lady,  “it  is  I who  have  dropped  it.”  The 
astonished  physician  put  the  guinea  in  his  pocket  and  left  the  house. 

Scientifically  Obscure. — The  late  Dr}  Wilson,  senior  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  though  a very  grave  man  himself,  was  fond  of 
quizzing  and  puzzling  the  country  folks  who  came  to  enquire  after 
their  relatives  and  friends  in  the  college.  One  day,  seeing  a man 
standing  in  the  court,  with  a letter  in  his  hand,  gaping  and  staring 
about,  and  not  knowing  where  to  go,  he  walked  up  to  him  gravely  and 
inquired  what  he  wanted.  The  man  answered  : “ Sir,  can  you  tell  me 
where  I may  find  Mr.  Delahunt?”  “Yes  (said  the  doctor);  do  you 
see  the  building  before  you?”  “Yes,”  “Then  crucify  this  quad- 
rangle, and  take  the  diameter  of  the  plot  beyond  it,  enter  the  opening- 
before  you,  and  ascend  the  ligneous  grades;  then  turn  to  your  left  and 
you  will  find  him  either  peripatounding  in  his  cubicle,  dorminating  in 
his  lestory,  or  periscopounting  through  his  fenestra.”  The  poor  man, 
who  understood  nothing  of  all  this,  and  not  remembering  one  word  but 
the  last,  said,  “ And  pray,  sir,  what  is  the  fenestra?”  To  which  the 
doctor  replied:  “ It  is  an  orifice  in  an  edifice  to  admit  luminous  par- 
ticles.” “Oh,  thank  you,”  said  the  poor  fellow,  and  walked  oft’ more 
perplexed  than  before. 


ALL  IS  NOT  GOLD  THAT  GLISTENS. 


Too  many  are  governed  by  the  appearance  of  things,  the  false  glare 
and  tinsel-show  of  life.  As  one  looks  upon  a shining  substance  or 
metal,  and  without  thought  or  examination  takes  it  for  gold,  so  many 
are  deceived  by  a mere  superficial  knowledge  of  men  and  things.  This 
maxim  is  designed  to  put  such  on  their  guard,  teaching  them  that 
though  sepulchres  be  white  and  beautiful  outwardly,  they  are  within 
full  of  dead  men’s  bones  and  all  uncleanness. 

A watch  may  have  a beautiful  external,  while  the  machinery  within 
is  very  defective  and  poorly  adjusted. 

A person  may  be  finely  decorated,  of  a beautiful  form,  and  a very 
captivating  appearance,  and  yet  the  mind  be  uncultivated  and  un- 
adorned, without  principle,  virtue,  or  religion.  Such  is  like  a flower 
without  perfume,  like  a body  without  a soul.  Many  illustrations  might 
be  given,  but  the  above  is  sufficient  to  teach  the  careless  and  superficial 
observer  the  importance  of  examination,  analysis  and  research,  both 
pertaining  to  men  and  things. 


A SENTIMENTAL  SONNET. 

BY  OUR  STUTTERING  CONTRIBUTOR. 


My  fif-fif-fairest,  whom  I caw-caw-call 

The  be-be-brightest  work  of  my  de-de-dreams, 

* She-she-she-shedding  joys,  the  which  are  all 
My  hi-hi-highest  hopes  of  soothing  themes  ; 

How  poo-poo-pusilanimous  must  he 

Be  rrr-rrr-reckon'd  who  would  choo-ehoo-choose 
To  bend  to  hum-hum-humbler  ones  the  knee, 

Nor  dare  to  stand  within  the  shish-shisli-slioes 
Of  him  who  th-th-thith-thinks  of  thee  alone, 

At  beauteous  morn  or  do-do-dewy  eve, 

Fi-fi-fi-finding  in  thy  to-to-tone 

The  goading  spur  to  make  him  gee-gee-grieve, 

Or  rank  him  with  those  jaw-jaw-joyous  birds 

Who (Bo-bo-bo-bo  bother  these  hard  words  !) 

Great  Gun. 
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THE  STORY-TELLER. 


THE  FLOWER  AND  GEM. 

OR,  THE  CHOICE  OF  GRACE  GORDON. 


I am  not  sure,  dear  reader,  that  you  would  have  called  Grace  Gordon 
beautiful.  I used  to  take  it  for  granted  she  was,  because  I never  could  keep 
my  eyes  or  my  heart  from  her  when  she  was  present.  Grace  was  a brunette. 
Do  you  like  brunettes  ? I hope  you  do ; if  you  don’t,  you  won’t  “ take  an 
interest,”  as  my  little  sister  used  to  say,  when  she  had  newly  arranged  her 
baby-house  ; she  would  toddle  to  the  head  of  the  stairs  and  call  out,  in  her 
little  shrill,  bird-like  voice,  “ Father — mother — Fanny  1 — come  and  take  an 
interest!”  I wish  my  call  to  you  would  be  answered  as  promptly  as  hers 
always  was. 

At  any  rate,  if  Grace  was  not  a beauty,  she  was  a darling  ; a wild,  sweet, 
sunny,  frolicsome  creature,  with  great,  shy,  antelope  eyes,  that  wouldn’t  look 
up  when  they  were  wanted,  and  a mouth  whose  smile  was  bewildering.  I 
loved  Grace  for  a thousand  reasons,  but  chiefly  because  she  was  once  the 
cause  of  my  being,  in  my  own  private  opinion,  a heroine.  From  a child  I 
had  always  an  ardent  desire  to  be  a heroine,  in  some  way,  I hardly  cared 
what.  I was  a pet,  and  was  seldom  crossed,  and  therefore  to  be  crossed  was 
my  chief  ambition.  At  three  years  of  age,  I used  either  to  try  to  be  naughty 
or  pretend  to  be,  for  the  express  purpose  of  enduring  the  punishment.  Then 
I was  a martyr,  and  I gloried  in  it. 

But  let  us  return  to  Grace.  I will  tell  you  a secret,  sweet  reader;  but 
you  must  promise  not  to  betray  me;  for  worlds  I would  not  confide  it  to  any 
one  but  you.  May  I trust  to  your  honour?  Well,  then,  I had  a lover  once  ! 
That  is,  I imagined  him  a lover  ; it  was  a poetical  licence  on  my  part ; for, 
to  tell  the  truth,  I don’t  suppose  he  cared  “ an  individual  straw,”  to  quote 
from  a quaint  friend  at  my  elbow,  about  me.  He  was  a tall,  dark,  myste- 
rious-looking, Lara-like  man,  whom  I adored,  or  fancied  I did,  for  no  earthly 
reason,  that  I can  remember,  except  that  he  was  poor, — that  his  name  was 
Percy,  and  that  he  had  a Byron  mouth,  a stern,  deep  voice,  which  used  to 
thrill  me  with  fear  and  delight.  Well,  I was  only  fifteen  years  old  and  he 
was  thirty,  and,  I suppose,  he  looked  upon  me  as  a mere  child,  for  he  used 
to  pet  me,  and  bring  me  sugar-plums,  and  call  me  his  “ little  humming 
bird.”  I was  proud  of  his  attentions,  and  fancied  I had  an  exclusive  right 
to  them.  Alas  ! I was  dolefully  deceived. 


He  did  not  say  he  loved  me  ; 

Yet,  oh  1 he  used  to  bring, 

To  deck  my  braided  tresses, 
The  fairest  flowers  of  spring  1 

He  did  not  say  he  loved  me; 

But,  in  his  earnest  eyes, 

I thought  I saw  the  secret 
A thousand  times  arise. 

He  did  not  say  he  loved  me ; 

He  did  not  breathe  a vow  ; 

I needed  no  confession  ; 

1 read  it  on  his  brow. 


He  did  not  say  he  loved  me; 

Yet,  oh  1 he  used  to  sing 
Such  songs  as  thrill  the  spirit, 
While  feeling  tunes  the  string! 

But  false  his  dark  eye’s  smiling, 
And  false  my  dream,  as  brief ; 
Alas  ! for  man’s  beguiling  ! 

For  woman’s  fond  belief! 

He  did  not  say  he  loved  me  ; 

Why  did  he  ever  bring, 

To  braid  amid  my  tresses, 

The  token-flowers  of  spring  ? 


Why  did  he  look  so  fondly  ? 

Why  did  he  speak  so  low  ? 
Oh  1 if  he  did  not  love  me, 

He  should  have  told  me  so ! 


I met  it  in  his  glances ; 

I heard  it  in  his  tone  ; 

I asked  not  if  he  loved  me  ; 

I felt  he  was  mine  own  ! 

Grace  Gordon  came  to  our  village  on  a visit ; a party  was  made  for  her  the 
night  after  her  arrival,  and  every  one  was  charmed  with  the  young  stranger. 
Beautiful,  witty,  affectionate  and  gay,  she  was  the  very  being  to  bewitch  my 
grave  and  dignified  cavalier ; and  the  moment  I saw  her  I felt  a presenti- 
ment of  evil.  He  was  introduced,  and  oh  ! how  my  childish  heart  ached  as 
I watched  his  noble  head  bending  over  her  chair,  and  heard  the  low  tones 
which  1 knew  were  thrilling  her  soul.  Yes  ! I knew  it  by  the  sudden  lifting 
and  dropping  of  those  lovely,  yet  unfathomable  eyes,  by  the  alternate  dimple 
and  blush  deepening  on  her  cheek,  and  I went  home  with  a soul  full,  as  I 
fancied,  of  anguish,  pride,  passion,  and  grandly  beautiful  resolve.  Percy 
was  poor,  and  so  was  I.  Miss  Gordon  was  comparatively  rich,  and  had 
many  influential  friends,  who  might  be  of  service  to  him  in  his  career.  It 
would  he  a capital  match  ; every  one  had  said  so  at  the  party  ; and  I would 
do  all  in  my  power  to  bring  it  about.  He  came  as  usual  the  next  day.  In 
his  manner  towards  me  there  was  more  “ empresseuient”  than  before,  and, 
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from  the  way  in  which  he  spoke  of  Grace,  I found  that  my  imagination  had 
gone  too  far — that  she  had  not  made  so  deep  an  impression  as  I thought; 
but  I had  made  up  my  mind  to  be  a heroine,  and  I was  not  to  be  cheated 
out  of  my  position  in  that  way.  I had  determined  to  be  great,  and  great  I 
was.  1 assumed  a gaiety  and  indifference  I did  not  feel ; 1 called  his  atten- 
tion to  a thousand  little  graces  in  my  rival  which  he  had  not  thought  of 
before;  I told  him  anecdotes  of  her  wit  and  generosity  which  charmed  him  ; 
lastly  I took  him  to  see  her,  and  afterwards  avoided  him  as  much  as  possible. 
To  complete  the  romance,  I thought  myself  in  duty  bound  to  compose  some 
heart-rending  verses  on  the  occasion,  which,  if  I rightly  recollect,  ran  thus : — 


I cannot  forget  him  ! 

I’ve  lock’d  up  ray  soul ; 

But  not  till  his  image 
Deep,  deep  in  it  stole. 

I cannot  forget  him  1 
The  Future  can  cast 
No  flower  before  me, 

So  sweet  as  the  Past. 

I turn  to  my  books  ; 

But  his  voice  rich  and  rare, 
Is  blent  with  the  genius 
That  speaks  to  me  there. 

I tune  my  wild  lyre, 

But  I think  of  the  praise, 
Too  precious,  too  dear, 

Which  he  lent  to  my  lays  ! 

I cannot  forget  him  ! 

I try  to  be  gay, 


To  quell  the  wild  sorrow 
That  rises  alway  ; 

But  wilder  and  darker 
It  swells,  as  I try  ; 

If  Heaven  could  forget  him, 
So  never  can  I 1 

I cannot  forget  him  ! 

I loved  him  too  well  1 
His  smile  was  endearment, 
His  whisper  a spell. 

I fly  from  his  presence  ; 

Alas  ! it  is  vain  ; 

I see  him — I hear  hint — 
He’s  with  me  again  ! 

He  haunts  me  for  ever; 

I worship  him  yet; 

Oh  1 idle  endeavour  ! 

I cannot  forget ! 


Grace  and  I became  very  intimate,  and  the  affair  went  charmingly  on, 
until  a rich  and  fashionable  admirer  of  hers,  by  the  name  of  Walters,  followed 
her  to  the  village.  Then  1 perceived  an  indecision,  a shade  of  coquetry  in 
her  manner,  which  alarmed  me.  Percy  was  too  proud  to  bear  with  caprice, 
and  I trembled  lest  his  rival  should  carry  off  the  prize. 

One  evening  I called  for  her  on  my  way  to  a party.  She  was  standing, 
half  dressed,  before  the  glass,  and  turning  toward  me  as  I entered,  she  said,  half 
in  sport,  and  half  in  earnest,  “ Fanny,  which  shall  I wear?”  In  one  hand 
she  held  out  a half-blown  moss-rose,  in  the  other  a magnificent  wreath  of 
leaves,  formed  entirely  of  emeralds  and  gold. 

“ Oh  the  moss-rose,  dear  Grace,  by  all  means  !”  I replied. 

“ You  little  know,  Fanny,  how  much  depends  upon  my  choice;  but  I will 
hesitate  no  longer and,  laying  down  the  jewels,  she  twined  the  flower  in 
a rich,  dark  braid  that  fell  upon  her  neck.  I had  unconsciously  sealed  my 
own  fate — the  rose  had  been  sent  by  Percy,  the  emerald  wreath  by  his  rival, 
and  the  former  was  accompanied  by  the  following  lines  : — 

To  Grace. 

If  o’er  your  cheek  the  blush  that  plays, 

When  he  who  loves  you  dare  to  praise, 

Be  sent  by  ’waken’d  feeling  there, 

Nor  bloom  to  win  the  worldling’s  gaze. 

Oh  ! deign  my  simple  gift  to  take, 

And  braid  it  in  your  lustrous  hair! 

For  mine,  dear  Grace,  and  Love’s  sweet  sake, 

Beside  the  blush,  the  rose-bud  wear  1 
If,  in  your  voice,  the  cadence  low 
That,  soft  replying,  falters  so, 

Be  taught,  by  Truth  and  Love,  to  thrill, 

If  from  your  heart  its  accents  flow, 

Then  deign  my  token  flower  to  take, 

And  wear  it  with  a gracious  will! 

Oh  ! flower  of  flowers  1 for  Love’s  sweet  sake. 

Be  tender  and  be  truthful  still ! 

But  if  the  tone,  the  blush,  be  part 
Of  changeful  woman’s  wily  ari  — 

If  that  soft  smile,  so  fond  yet  shy, 

Speak  not  the  language  of  the  heart — 

If  that  dark  lash  droop  not  to  hide 
The  tell-tale,  Love,  within  thine  eye. 

Then  give  to  air  the  blossom’s  pride, 

As  1,  the  hope  thou  doom’st  to  die ! 
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Grace  wore  the  rose,*  and  oh  ! how  enchantingly  she  blushed,  as  she 
eado-ht  Percy’s  dark  and  eloquent  eyes  bent  fondly  upon  her,  on  entering 
the°oom  at  Mrs.  Hall’s.  He  was  by  her  side  in  a moment,  and  one  glance 
at  the  pair,  as  he  led  her  to  a seat,  showed  me  my  doom  was  sealed.  Never 
before  or  since  were  my  spirits  so  buoyant,  so  strangely  wild  and  light,  as  on 
that  eventful  evening,  and  never  before  or  since  has  my  smile  been  assumed 
to  hide  a heart  so  dark  and  sad. 

I was  bridemaid  at  the  wedding  ; but  it  was  so  long  ago  that  I had  for- 
gotten I was  ever  in  love  with  Percy  Howard,  until  last  night,  at  a gay 
party  given  by  his  wife,  she  pointed  out  to  me  the  emerald  wreath,^ worn  in 
the  fair  hair  of  Mrs.  Walters,  the  bride  for  whom  the  party  was  made — a 
pretty,  but  insipid-looking  girl — and  whispered  as  she  did  so,  “ I would  not 
give  my  withered  rose — I have  it  now  dear  Fanny — for  all  the  gems  she 
wears.”  F.  S O. 


THE  WANDERING  JEW. — A Romance,  by  Eugene  Sue. 
( Continued  from  our  last.) 


Chapter  CXXVI. — Brandy  to  the  Fescue  ! 

At  the  close  of  a few  seconds,  the  singular  knocking  that  had  so  much 
surprised  the  guests,  resounded  afresh,  but  with  much  greater  force,  and 
more  continuously. 

“ Waiter,”  said  one  of  the  party,  “ what  the  deuce  is  all  that  noise 
about.” 

The  waiter,  exchanging  anxious  and  uneasy  glances  with  the  others, 

stammered  out,  “ Sir,  it  is — it  is ” 

“Oh!  I know-.  It  is  some  sulky  and  ill-tempered  lodger;  some  brute, 
jealous  of  our  jollity,  that  is  knocking  against  his  floor,  to  tell  us  not  to  sing 
quite  so  loudly,”  said  Nini-Moulin. 

“Oh!  is  that  the  case?  Why,  then.it  is  an  established  rule,”  senten- 
tiously  replied  the  pupil  of  the  great  painter,  “ that  whenever  a lodger,  or 
a landlord,  by  any  means  requests  you  not  to  make  so  much  noise,  the 
custom  is,  instantly  to  answer  him  by  such  an  infernal  din,  as  will  effec- 
tually drown  the  requisition  of  the  applicant.  Such,  at  least,”  modestly 
added  the  belligerent,  “are  the  foreign  relations  that  I have  always  seen 
observed  between  independent  powers  in  the  same  house,  especially  the 
garreteers.” 

This  metaphorical  flow,  which  was  rather  venturesome,  was  received  by 
shouts  of  laughter,  and  universal  exclamations  of  “ Bravo  1” 

During  the  tumult,  Morok,  who  had  been  interrogating  one  of  the  waiters, 
and  learnt  the  full  particulars  of  the  case,  roared  out  with  a loud  voice  that 
was  heard  above  the  uproar,  “ I demand  to  be  heard!” 

“ Granted,”  was  the  merry  reply. 

During  the  silence  that  followed  Morok’s  short  address,  the  knocking  was 
renewed,  and  it  had  now  become  more  rapid. 

“The  lodger  is  harmless,”  said  Morok,  with  a malicious  grin;  “ it  is 
totally  out  of  his  power  to  oppose,  in  the  smallest  degree,  the  ebullitions  of 
our  joy.” 

“ What  then  does  he  mean  by  keeping  up  such  a knocking,  as  though  he 
himself  were  deaf?”  said  Nini-Moulin,  draining  his  glass. 

“ Like  a deaf  man  who  has  lost  his  trumpet  ?”  added  the  pupil. 

“It  is  not  the  lodger  at  all  that  is  knocking,”  said  Morok,  in  his  pithy 
and  cutting  manner;  “ it  is  her  coffin  that  they  are  nailing  down.” 

A shuddering  and  gloomy  silence  followed  this  remark. 

“ Her  coffin  ! No,  1 am  wrong,”  said  Morok  ; “ I should  have  said  their 
coffin  ; for  as  the  time  is  so  pressing,  they  have  placed  both  the  child  and 
its  mother  in  the  same  coffin.” 

“ A woman  !”  exclaimed  Folly,  addressing  the  waiter,  “ is  it  a woman  that 

is  dead  ?” 

“ Yes  madam  ; a poor  young  woman,  only  twenty  years  of  age,”  mourn- 
fully replied  the  waiter.  “ Her  little  girl  whom  she  was  suckling,  died  a 
short  time  after  her,  and  all  in  less  than  two  hours.  My  master  is  in  a deal 
of  trouble  on  account  of  the  inconvenience  that  it  must  put  this  company  to  ; 
but  it  was  impossible  to  foresee  this  disaster,  for  yesterday  morning  the 
voung  woman  was  in  the  best  health — so  much  so,  that  she  was  singing 
in  the  highest  spirits  ; in  fact  she  was  the  gayest  of  the  gay.” 

At  these  words,  it  might  be  said  that  a veil  of  mourning  had  been  suddenly 
extended  over  the  whole  of  the  scene,  which  was  lately  so  joyous.  All  their 
expanded  and  merry  faces  were  suddenly  covered  with  the  deepest  gloom  ; 
no  one  even  had  the  courage  to  make  a joke  about  the  poor  mother  and 
child  that  they  had  been  nailing  down  in  the  same  coffin. 

The  silence  at  length  became  so  profound,  that  one  might  have  heard 
sundry  breathings  that  were  stifled  by  terror ; the  last  strokes  of  the 
hammer  seemed  to  be  heavily  resounding  through  all  their  hearts;  and  it 
was  evident  that  the  most  sad  and  painful  feelings,  till  then  smothered, 
had  displaced  that  animation  and  gaiety  which  was  more  assumed  than 
real. 

The  moment  was  a decisive  one  It  was  necessary  to  make  a bold 
stroke  in  order  to  revive  the  spirits  of  the  party,  which  had  begun  to  flag 
dreadfully,  for  many  of  the  pretty  rosy  faces  had  already  turned  pale. 
Scarlet  ears  had  turned  white;  those  of  Nini-Moulin’s  were  among  the 
number. 

James  Rennepont,  on  the  contrary,  redoubled  his  boldness  and  perse- 
verance. Raising  his  head,  that  was  bent  down  by  exhaustion,  and  with  a 
slight  colour  in  his  face,  he  exclaimed,  “ Now,  waiter,  where  are  the  bottles  | 


of  brandy  and  the  punch  ? Deuce  take  it,  ought  the  dead  to  make  the 
living  tremble  ?” 

“ Right,  right,  away  with  melancholy  1 The  punch  ! the  punch  1"  ex- 
claimed many  of  the  guests,  who  felt  the  want  of  something  to  give  them 
courage.— “ Quick!  quick!  the  punch!” — “ Down  with  sorrow  !” — “Mirth 
for  ever !” 

1‘  Gentlemen,  here  is  the  punch,”  said  one  of  the  waiters,  opening  the 
door. 

At  sight  of  the  flaming  beverage,  which  was  to  revive  their  weakened 
spirits,  the  company  uttered  the  most  frantic  cheers. 

The  sun  was  just  beginning  to  set.  The  room,  that  had  been  prepared  for 
a hundred  guests,  was  a very  long  one,  with  but  few  windows  in  it,  and 
those  quite  narrow,  and  half  obscured  by  the  red  curtains  ; and  although  it 
was  not  yet  night,  the  lower  part  of  this  large  saloon  was  already  in  a deep 
shade.  Two  waiters  were  bringing  in  the  monster  punch-bowl  by  means  of 
a bar  of  iron  that  had  been  passed  through  the  handle  of  an  immense  copper 
vessel,  brilliant  as  gold,  and  surmounted  by  variegated  flames.  The  burning 
beverage  was  placed  on  the  table,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  guests,  who  began 
already  to  forget  their  recent  fears. 

“ Now,”  said  James  Rennepont  to  Morok,  in  a tone  of  defiance,  “ while 
the  punch  is  burning,*  we’ll  settle  our  challenge,  and  the  company  shall  be 
the  arbitrators.”  Then  pointing  out  to  his  adversary  the  two  bottles  of 
brandy  which  the  waiter  had  brought  in,  James  added,  “ Select  your 
weapon.” 

“ You  choose  first,”  replied  Morok. 

“ Well,  then,  there  is  your  bottle  and  glass.  Nini-Moulin  shall  see  all 
fair.” 

“ I will  not  refuse  to  be  umpire,”  replied  the  religious  scribe  ; “ but  I feel 
it  to  be  my  duty  to  premise  that  you  are  about  to  play  a serious  game,  my 
friend.  And  just  at  this  time,  too  (as  has  been  already  observed  by  one  of 
the  gentlemen),  to  introduce  the  mouth  of  a brandy  bottle  between  the  teeth, 
is  perhaps  more  dangerous  than  to  insert  the  muzzle  of  a loaded  pistol  ; 
and ” 

“ Give  the  word  of  command,  old  fellow,”  said  James,  interrupting  Nini- 
Moulin,  “ or  else  I shall  do  it  myself.” 

“ Since  you,  then,  insist  on  it,  be  it  so.” 

“ The  first  who  reluses  is  beaten  ?”  said  James. 

“ Agreed  1”  returned  Morok. 

“ Now  then,  gentlemen,  attention,  and  mind  the  word  of  command,  as  it  is 
the  fashion  to  call  it,”  observed  Nini-Moulin;  “but  let  us  first  see  if  the 
bottles  are  equal.  Above  all  things,  the  weapons  should  be  fair.” 

During  these  preparations,  a deep  silence  prevailed  in  the  room.  The 
spirits  of  a great  number  of  those  present,  which  had  rallied  a little  on  the 
appearance  of  the  punch,  had  relapsed  afresh  into  gloom  under  the  weight 
of  their  melancholy  thoughts,  and  by  vague  presentiments  of  the  danger  of 
the  contest  about  to  take  place  between  Morok  and  James.  This  impression, 
joined  with  the  dispiriting  reflection  awakened  by  the  incident  of  the  coffin, 
had  a greater  or  less  effect  on  their  saddened  countenances.  Still,  however, 
many  of  the  party  kept  up  good  faces,  although  it  appeared  that  their  gaiety 
was  of  a forced  character.  Under  particular  circumstances,  very  slight 
incidents  have  frequently  very  powerful  effects.  We  have  already  said,  that 
it  was  close  upon  sunset,  and  a deep  shade  had  already  diffused  itself  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  large  room  ; so  much  so,  indeed,  that  the  guests,  who  were 
seated  at  the  lower  end,  had  no  other  light  than  from  the  flames  of  the  punch, 
which  continued  on  fire.  It  is  well  known  that  the  flame  from  burning 
spirits  throws  a livid,  blueish  tint  on  the  countenance  ; and  it  therefore  was 
a singular  sight— a terrifying  one,  indeed — to  see  these  fantastical  reflections 
playing  about  the  features  of  a number  of  the  guests,  particularly  those  who 
were  the  farthest  removed  from  the  windows,  and  who  received  no  other  light. 

The  painter,  more  struck  than  the  others  by  this  effect  of  colouring, 
exclaimed,  “ How  strange  we  all  look — we,  who  are  at  this  end  of  the 
table  ! It  might  be  truly  said,  that  we  are  feasting  at  a cholera  banquet, 
since  we  all  appear  to  be  so  blue  and  green.”  This  joke  was  not  much 
relished.  Fortunately  the  deafening  voice  of  Nini-Moulin,  who  was  calling 
attention,  assisted  for  a moment  to  distract  their  thoughts. 

“ The  lists  are  opened  !”  exclaimed  the  religious  scribe,  in  reality  more 
alarmed  and  uneasy  than  he  chose  to  appear.  “ Are  you  ready,  my  gallant 
champions  ?”  he  added. 

“ We  are  ready,”  replied  Morok  and  James. 

“ Present ! fire  !”  cried  Nini-Moulin,  clapping  his  hands  together. 

The  two  combatants  emptied  at  the  same  moment  an  ordinary-sized 
tumbler,  filled  with  brandy.  Morok  never  winced  ; his  marble  face  remained 
immovable ; lie  set  his  glass  down  on  the  table  with  a steady  hand.  But 
James,  in  putting  his  glass  down,  could  not  conceal  a slight  convulsive  emo- 
tion, caused  by  internal  suffering. 

“ Bravely  drank  1”  exclaimed  Nini-Moulin,  “ to  swallow  down  at  one  gulp 
the  fourth  part  of  a bottle  of  brandy  is  glorious  ! No  other  person  present 
could  have  shown  such  prowess  ; and  if  you  will  take  my  advice,  my  worthy 
champions,  you  will  stop  here.” 

“Repeat  the  word  of  command!”  intrepidly  replied  Rennepont;  and, 
with  his  feverish  and  trembling  hand,  he  laid  hold  of  the  bottle.  But 
suddenly,  instead  of  filling  his  glass,  he  said  to  Morok,  “ Pshaw  ! where’s 
the  use  of  a glass  ? Drink  out  of  the  bottle — that's  the  quickest  way.  Dare 
you  do  it  ?” 

The  only  reply  made  by  Morok  was  by  placing  the  mouth  of  the  bottle 


* We  have,  in  a previous  chapter,  described  the  French  manner  of  making  punch, 
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to  his  lips,  and  shrugging  his  shoulders.  James  hastened  to  follow  his 
example. 

The  yellow,  thin,  transparent  glass  of  the  bottle  enabled  them  perfectly  to 
follow  the  progressive  diminution  of  the  liquid.  The  petrified  countenance  of 
Morok,  and  the  pale  and  wan  face  of  James,  already  covered  with  large 
drops  of  cold  sweat,  were  then,  like  the  features  of  the  other  guests,  suffused 
with  the  blueish  light  of  the  punch.  All  eyes  were  fixed  on  James  and 
Morok,  with  that  savage  curiosity  which  such  barbarous  exhibitions  naturally 
inspire.  James  was  drinxing  with  the  bottle  clenched  in  his  left  hand.  Sud- 
denly he  closed  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand  by  a movement  of  involuntary 
contraction;  his  hair  stood  on  end  on  his  icy  forehead,  and  his  face,  for  a mo- 
ment, betrayed  a sharp  pang.  He  nevertheless  continued  to  drink,  having  his 
lips  closely  fixed  to  the  mouth  of  the  bottle.  Having  removed  it  for  a mo- 
ment, as  though  desirous  of  taking  breath,  James  encountered  the  sardonic 
look  of  Morok,  who  continued  to  drink  with  his  accustomed  imperturbability. 
Fancying  that  he  read  an  expression  of  insolent  triumph  in  the  glanced 
Morok,  Janies  hastily  raised  his  elbow,  and  ravenously,  as  it  were,  drank  a 
few  more  mouthfuls.  His  strength  was,  however,  spent;  an  inextinguishable 
fire  preyed  on  his  chest,  his  suffering  was  dreadful ; he  could  no  longer  bear 
up  against  it,  his  head  fell  backwards,  his  jaws  became  convulsively  con- 
tracted, and  he  crushed  the  nozzle  of  the  bottle  between  his  teeth  ; his  neck 
grew  rigid,  his  limbs  were  distorted  by  spasmodic  contractions,  and  he  lost  all 
self-possession. 

“ James,  my  boy,  it  is  nothing  at  all  1”  exclaimed  Morok,  whose  ferocious 
eyes  sparkled  with  diabolical  joy.  Then  replacing  the  bottle  on  the  table, 
he  got  up  for  the  purpose  of  helping  Nini-Moulin,  who  was  endeavouring  in 
vain  to  restore  Rennepont. 

This  sudden  attack  exhibited  no  symptom  of  the  cholera  ; nevertheless,  a 
sudden  fright  had  seized  upon  all  those  present.  One  of  the  ladies  had  a 
violent  nervous  attack;  another,  after  uttering  the  most  piercing  shrieks, 
fainted  away. 

Nini-Moulin,  leaving  James  in  the  hands  of  Morok,  was  running  to  the 
door  to  procure  assistance,  when  it  was  suddenly  opened.  The  religious 
scribe  reeled  back  in  a state  of  stupefaction  on  beholding  the  unexpected 
person  who  then  presented  herself. 

Cuapteb  CXX V 1 1. — Recollections. 

The  person  before  whom  Nini-Moulin  had  staggered  in  such  extreme  as- 
tonishment was  the  Queen  of  the  Revels.  Wan,  pale,  with  dishevelled  hair, 
hollow  cheeks,  sunken  eyes,  and  her  habiliments  nearly  in  tatters,  this  lovely 
and  joyous  heroine  of  so  many  maddening  orgies  was  little  more  than  the 
shadow  of  her  former  self.  Wretchedness  and  grief  had  made  dreadful  in- 
roads upon  those  features,  lately  so  enchanting. 

Scarcely  had  Cephyse  entered  the  room,  when  she  stood  still.  Her  sad 
and  anxious  gaze  was  making  an  effort  to  penetrate  through  the  half-darkened 
saloon,  to  see  if  she  could  discover  him  of  whom  she  was  in  search.  The 
young  creature  suddenly  started,  and  uttered  a piercing  exclamation. 

Quite  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  long  table,  she  had  just  been  enabled 
by  the  blueish  glare  of  the  punch,  to  catch  a glimpse  of  James,  whose  strong 
convulsive  movements  Morok  and  another  of  the  guests  had  great  difficulty 
in  restraining. 

At  such  a sight,  Cephyse,  in  the  first  excitement  of  her  alarm,  and  carried 
away  by  her  affection,  did  what  she  had  repeatedly  done  before  when  intoxi- 
cated with  happiness  and  pleasure.  Quick  and  active,  instead  of  losing  any 
of  the  moments  that,  perhaps,  might  be  so  precious,  she  leaped  upon  the 
table,  and  lightly  passing  over  the  bottles,  napkins,  See.,  by  one  spring  reached 
the  side  of  James  Rennepont.  “ James!”  she  exclaimed,  without  having  yet 
observed  the  tamer  of  beasts,  and  throwing  herself  on  the  neck  of  her  lover, 
M James!”  ’tis  I,  your  own  Cephyse!” 

The  well-known  voice — the  heart-rending  scream  that  came  from  the  soul 
— appeared  to  have  been  heard  by  James  Rennepont.  He  turned  his  head, 
as  though  mechanically,  towards  the  Queen  of  the  Revels,  but  without  open- 
ing his  eyes,  and  uttered  a profound  sigh  : his  stiffened  limbs  seemed  sud- 
denly to  relax  ; a cold  shivering  succeeded  his  convulsions.  After  a few 
minutes  his  heavy  eyelids  with  difficulty  opened,  and  disclosed  a vacant,  ex- 
piring gaze. 

The  spectators  of  this  scene  expressed  in  silence  and  astonishment  the  most 
anxious  curiosity. 

Cephyse,  who,  on  her  knees  by  the  side  of  her  lover,  had  been  bathing  his 
hands  with  tears  and  kisses,  now  exclaimed,  in  a voice  broken  and  interrupt- 
ed by  heavy  sobbings,  “James — ’tis  I — ’tis  I — your  own  Cephyse!  who  has 
found  you  at  last!  It  was  not  my  fault  that  you  were  ever  left.  Pray  for- 
give me  1” 

“ Unhappy  woman!”  exclaimed  Morok,  in  some  apprehension  that  such 
a meeting  might  be  fatal  to  his  plans,  “ do  you  wish  to  kill  him  ? in  his  pre- 
sent state  the  excitement  may  be  fatal.  Y ou  had  better  withdraw.”  And  at 
the  same  time  he  roughly  seized  Cephyse  by  the  arm,  while  James,  who  ap- 
peared to  be  recovering  from  a painful  dream,  began  by  degrees  to  understand 
what  was  passing  around  him. 

“ You  ! is  it  you,  then  ?”  exclaimed  the  Queen  of  the  Revels,  in  amaze- 
ment, on  recognising  Morok.  “ You  ! who  were  the  means  of  separating  me 
from  James.”  She  suddenly  checked  herself,  for  the  half  listless  gaze  of 
James  Rennepont  having  fallen  upon  her,  appeared  to  revive  him. 

Is  that  you,  Cephyse  ?”  he  slowly  murmured. 

“ Yes,  'tis  1,”  she  added,  in  a voice  of  deep  emotion, — “ 'tis  I — I come 


Lo  tell  you ” She  could  proceed  no  further,  but  clasping  her  hands  in 

agony,  you  might  plainly  read  on  her  pale,  wan  countenance,  which  was 
drowned  in  tears,  the  astonishment  and  despair  that  had  been  caused  by  the 
fearful  alteration  in  the  features  of  James.  He  understood  the  reason  of  her 
surprise,  and  contemplating  in  his  turn  the  pale  and  withered  face  of 
Cephyse,  he  said  to  her,  “ Poor  girl  1 you  then  have  experienced  much  sor- 
row— great  wretchedness  ? I should  not  have  known  you  again,  indeed  l 
should  not.” 

“ Yes,”  said  Cephyse  “ overwhelming  sorrow  and  wretchedness,  ai  d 
worse  than  wretchedness,”  she  added,  tremblingly,  while  a deep  blush  over- 
spread her  pale  features. 

“ Worse  than  wretchedness  !”  exclaimed  the  astonished  James. 

“ But  you  yourself,  how  must  you  have  suffered  1”  Cephyse  hastened  to 
say,  without  replying  to  her  lover. 

“ I ! — yes,  I was  just  now  about  to  make  a finish  of  it,  but  you  recalled 
me.  I have  returned  for  a moment,  for  I feel  it  here,”  and  he  placed  his 
hand  on  his  bosom.  “ Forgive  not — but  'tis  all  the  same.  Now  I have  seen 
you,  I shall  die  contented.” 

“ Oh,  don’t  talk  of  dying,  James  1 I am  here.” 

“ Listen  to  me,  my  girl.  If  I had  got  here,  do  you  see,  in  my  stomach, 
a bushel  of  live  coals,  they  could  not  burn  me  more.  1 have  now,  for  more 
than  a month,  felt  myself  consuming  with  a slow  fire  ; and  there  sits  the  gen- 
tleman (and  by  a motion  of  his  head  he  pointed  to  Morok),  there  sits  the  dear 
friend,  who  has  made  it  a part  of  his  duty  to  keep  the  fire  stirred  within  me. 
I now  have  no  desire  to  live.  I have  relinquished  my  habits  of  industry,  ami 
taken  to  those  of  debauchery.  1 shall  finish  like  an  unf  rtunate  fool,  in 
having  suffered  my  friend  to  amuse  himself  by  kindling  a furn  ice  in  my  bo- 
som ; for  since  I began  to  drink  just  now,  I am  certain  that  a Hame  has  been 
lit  up  within  me  exactly  like  that  which  is  now  burning  upon  the  punch 
there.” 

“ You  are  both  mad  and  ungrateful,”  said  Morok,  shrugging  his  shoulders  ; 
“ you  held  out  your  glass,  and  I filled  it ; and  if  our  good  luck  does  not  for- 
sake us,  we  will  hob  and  nob  together  for  some  time  yet,  and  veiy  often  too.” 

For  some  moments  Cephyse  had  not  taken  her  eyes  eft'  Morok. 

“ I said,  a long  time  ago,  that  you  were  blowing  the  fire  by  which  I should 
burn  my  skin,”  replied  James,  in  a weak  voice,  addressing  Morok,  “ so  that 
they  need  not  apprehend  that  I am  dying  of  the  cholera.  They  fancied  that 
I should  be  afraid  of  assuming  the  character  : but  I have  no  reason  to  re- 
proach you  with  that,  my  affectionate  friend,”  he  added,  with  a sardonic 
smile,  “ it  is  you  that  have  merrily  dug  my  grave.  Sometimes,  it  is  true, 
when  looking  at  the  large  black  hole  into  which  I was  about  to  fall,  I would 
recoil  a step  or  two,  but  you,  kind  friend  ! would  then  give  me  a rough  push 
towards  the  edge  of  it,  saying,  ‘ Go  on,  you  fool,  go  on  !’  and  1 went  on;  and 
here  I am,  arrived  at  it  at  last.”  Saying  which,  James  Rennepont  gave  a 
sort  of  hissing  laugh  that  seemed  to  freeze  the  company,  who  were  more  and 
more  excited  by  the  scene. 

“ My  boy,”  said  Morok,  coolly,  “ listen  to  me,  take  my  advice,  and ” 

“ Thank  ye.  I pretty  well  know  what  your  advice  is,  and  instead  of  list- 
ening to  it,  I would  prefer  talking  with  my  poor  Cephyse  before  going  home 
to  the  moles.  There  is  something  on  my  mind  that  I wish  to  speak  to  her 
about.” 

“ Pray  do  not  speak  in  that  manner,  James  ; you  don’t  know  how  wretched 
you  make  me,”  replied  Cephyse.  “ I tell  you  that  you  shall  not  die.” 

“ Say  you  so,  my  brave  Cephyse  ? Then  it  will  be  to  you  that  I shall  owe 
my  recovery,”  said  James,  in  a slow  and  thrilling  tone,  which  greatly  sur- 
prised the  spectators.  “ Yes,”  he  continued,  “ so  soon  as  I was  restored  to 
my  senses,  and  saw  you  in  those  wretched  tatters,  I felt  something  reviving 
at  my  very  heart.  Do  you  know  why  ? Because  it  said  to  me,  ‘ Poor  girl, 
she  has  kept  her  word  faithfully  with  me;  she  would  rather  work,  suffer  want, 
than  take  any  other  lover  who  might  have  given  her  that  which  I gave  her, 
so  long  as  I was  able;  and  this  thought,  do  you  see,  Cephyse,  refreshed  my 
soul,  and  it  had  need  of  it,  for  I was  on  fire,  and  am  burning  still,’  lie  added, 
clenching  his  very  fists  from  pain.  “ You  have  at  length,  however,  made 
me  happy  ; I thank  you  for  it,  my  dear  and  kind  Cephyse.  lres,  you  are 
dear  and  kind,  and  you  have  done  me  justice,  for  1 never  loved  other  than 
you  in  all  the  world  ; and  if  in  my  degraded  state  I ever  had  a thought  or 
wish  to  be  elevated  to  a higher  rank,  and  which  occasioned  me  to  regret  that 
I was  not  better  off,  that  thought  always  had  reference  to  you.  Thank  thee, 
then,  my  dearest  friend,”  said  James,  whose  dry  and  burning  eyes  had  be- 
come moistened,  “ thank  ye  again,”  and  he  stretched  out  his  already  cold 
hand  to  Cephyse;  “ if  I die,  I shall  die  contented;  if  I live,  I shall  live 
happy.  Give  me  your  hand,  my  darling  Cephyse — your  hand — you  have 
behaved  like  a noble  and  devoted  woman.” 

Instead  of  taking  the  hand  that  James  had  extended  to  her,  Cephyse,  still 
kneeling,  hung  down  her  head,  and  did  not  dare  raise  her  eyes  to  those  ot 
her  lovers. 

“ You  do  not  answer  me,”  said  James,  leaning  over  towards  the  young  girl, 
“ you  do  not  take  my  hand ; what  is  the  reason  of  it?” 

The  only  reply  made  by  the  unhappy  creature  was  by  stifled  sobs.  Cast 
down  by  shame,  she  had  placed  herself  in  an  attitude  so  humble,  so  supplica- 
ting, that  her  forehead  almost  touched  the  feet  of  her  beloved. 

James,  in  deep  amazement  at  the  silence  and  the  conduct  of  the  Queen 
of  the  Revels,  looked  at  her  with  increased  surprise.  Suddenly,  however, 
his  features  became  more  altered,  and  with  trembling  lips,  he  said  in  a hur- 
ried manner,  “ Cephyse,  I know  you.  If  you  have  not  taken  my  hand,  it 
is  because ” Here  his  voice  failed  him,  and  he  added  in  a deep  whis- 

per, after  a moment’s  silence,  “ When  six  weeks  ago,  they  carried  me 
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to  prison,  you  said  to  me,  ‘ James,  I swear  to  you  on  my  life,  I will  labo 
I will  live,  should  it  be  necessary,  in  the  greatest  poverty  and  wretchedne  ’ 
but  I will  live  honestly  this  is  what  you  promised  me.  Now  I know  that 
you  abhor  a lie  ; tell  me,  therefore,  whether  you  have  kept  your  word,  and  1 
will  believe  you.” 

Cephyse  made  no  other  answer  than  a heart-rending  sob,  and  pressing  the 
knees  of  James  against  her  panting  bosom. 

It  is  a strange  contradiction,  and  yet  a great  deal  more  common  than  one 
might  imagine,  that  this  man,  demoralized  by  drunkenness  and  debauchery — 
this  man,  who  since  his  liberation  from  prison  had  gone  on  fi  om  revelry  to 
revelry,  and  degradingly  surrendered  himself  to  all  the  murderous  incitements 
of  Morok — yet  this  man,  nevertheless,  felt  as  a frightful  stroke  the  learning, 
from  the  mute  avowal  of  Cephyse,  the  infidelity  of  her  whom  he  doted  on,  in 
spite  of  the  degraded  life  she  had  heretofore  led. 

The  first  excitement  of  James  was  terrific.  Notwithstanding  his  weakness 
and  affliction,  he  managed  to  rise  up,  then  with  a countenance  contracted  by 
rage  and  by  despair,  he  seized  a knife,  before  they  had  time  to  prevent  it,  and 
had  raised  it  towards  Cephyse.  But  at  the  very  moment  of  striking  her,  as 
thougli  recoiling  from  murder,  he  flung  the  knife  to  a distance  from  him,  and 
fell  back  exhausted  on  his  chair,  with  his  face  buiied  in  his  hands. 

At  an  exclamation  from  Nini-Moulin,  who  bad  slowly  gone  up  to  James  to 
wrest  the  knife  from  him,  Cephyse  raised  her  head  ; the  grievous  weakness  of 
James  Rennepont  was  breaking  her  heart;  she  got  up,  and  throwing  herself 
upon  his  neck,  spite  of  his  resistance,  exclaimed,  with  a voice  broken  by  sobs, 
“ James,  if  you  knew — my  God,  if  you  knew — hear  me — do  not  condemn  me 
unheard  ! I will  tell  you  all — I will  swear  it  all  to  you,  without  reservation. 
This  man  (pointing  to  Morok)  will  not  dare  to  deny  it — he  came  to  me— he 
said  to  me,  ‘ Have  the  courage  to ’ ” 

“ I am  not  reproaching  you.  I have  no  right  to  do  so.  Leave  me  to  die  in 
peace  ; ’tis  all  I ask  of  you,  now,”  said  James,  in  a tone  more  and  more  en- 
feebled, and  pushing  her  away  from  him.  Then  he  added,  with  a bitter  and 
heart-rending  smile,  “ Fortunately,  1 calculated  rightly.  I knew  well  what  I 
was  doing  in  accepting  the  challenge  with  the  brandy.” 

“ No,  you  shall  not  die,  and  you  shall  hear  me,”  exclaimed  the  distracted 
Cephyse.  “ You  shall  hear  me,  and  all  the  world  shall  hear  me,  and  judge 
whether  I am  to  blame.  If  I am  not,  gentlemen,  if  I do  deserve  your  pity, 
pray  ask  James  to  forgive  me.  If,  after  all,  maddened  by  want,  and  having  no 
work,  I was  compelled  to  sell  myself,  not  for  luxury — for  look  at  my  rags — 
but  to  provide  and  give  a shelter  to  my  poor  sick  sister — my  dying  sister,  even 
more  wretched  than  myself — -that  is  quite  enough  to  excite  your  compassion; 
and  you  can  never  then  say  that  it  was  for  pleasure  that  I sold  myself,”  ex- 
claimed the  unhappy  woman,  with  an  hysterical  scream  of  laughter.  And  then 
she  added,  in  a low  voice,  and  shuddering  with  horror,  “ Oh,  if  you  knew, 
James,  how  infamous,  how  hor  ible  it  is,  do  you  see,  to  sell  one’s  self  in  Ibis 
manner  ! Oh,  I would  prefer  death  a thousand  times  rather  than  begin  such 
a life  again  ! I was  about  to  destroy  myself  when  1 learnt  that  you  were  here.” 
Then,  observing  James,  who,  without  making  any  reply  to  her,  was  sadly 
shaking  his  head,  while  sinking  down,  although  supported  by  Nini-Moulin, 
Cephyse  exclaimed,  joining  her  suppliant  hands  towards  him,  “ James,  one 
word — one  single  word  of  compassion  and  of  forgiveness  !” 

“ Gentlemen,”  exclaimed  Morok,  “ 1 beg  of  you  to  remove  this  woman. 
The  sight  of  her  causes  feelings  that  are  too  painful  for  my  friend.” 

“ Come,  come,  young  woman,  be  reasonable,”  said  many  of  the  guests, 
who  had  been  deeply  moved,  and  were  endeavouring  to  draw  Cephyse  away. 
‘‘Leave  him  for  a little  while.  Come  with  us.  lie  is  not  in  any  danger.” 

“ Gentlemen,  oh,  pray  gentlemen,”  exclaimed  the  unhappy  creature,  buried 
in  tears,  and  lifting  her  supplicating  hands,  “ listen  to  me.  Allow  me  to 
speak  to  you.  I will  do  all  you  desire  ; I will  go  awav  ; but,  in  the  name  of 
Heaven,  send  for  assistance.  Do  not  leave  him  to  die  thus.  Only  look  at 
him.  My  God  ! how  dreadful  must  his  sufferings  be  ! His  convulsions  are 
horrible  !” 

“ She  is  right,”  cried  one  of  the  guests,  running  towards  the  door.  “ We 
really  ought  to  send  immediately  for  a doctor.” 

11  Oh  ! there  are  no  doctors  to  be  found  now  ; they  are  all  too  much  occu- 
pied.” 

“ We  can  do  better  than  that,”  repliid  a third.  “ The  Hotel  Dieu  is  op- 
posite to  us  ; we  will  take  the  poor  fellow  there  ; they  will  provide  him  with  the 
best  assistance.  One  of  the  slabs  of  the  table  will  do  for  a litter,  and  the  table- 
cloth will  serve  for  a sheet.” 

“ Yes,  yes,  that's  the  best  way,”  exclaimed  several  voices.  “ Carry  him 
thither,  and  let  us  leave  the  house.” 

James,  entirely  overcome  by  the  brandy,  and  completely  exhausted  by  his 
interview  with  Cephyse,  had  fallen  into  a violent  nervous  crisis.  The  unhappy 
man  was  in  agony.  It  was  necessary  to  bind  him  with  the  long  ends  of  the 
tablecloth,  in  order  to  lay  him  straight  on  the  slab  that  was  to  be  used  as  a 
litter,  which  two  of  the  guests  had  volunteered  to  carry. 

They  yielded  to  the  supplications  of  Cephyse,  who  had  requested,  as  a last 
favour,  that  she  might  be  allowed  to  accompany  him  to  the  hospital. 

No  sooner  had  this  melancholy  escoit  quitted  the  dining-room  of  the  hotel 
than  the  scramble  for  escaping  from  it  became  general  among  the  guests.  Men 
and  women  were  rushing  to  and  fro  to  get  on  their  cloaks,  in  order  to  hide 
their  dresses.  The  carriages  that  had  been  required — and  they  were  pretty 
numerous — for  the  return  of  the  masqueraders  had,  fortunately,  all  arrived. 
The  defiance  had  been  brought  to  its  termination;  the  audacious  bravado  was 
over  ; and  they  could,  therefore,  now  withdraw,  with  all  the  honours  of  war. 


Justus  one  part  of  the  guests  had  gained  the  hall,  a distant  clamour  was  heard, 
but  which  speedily  approached  nearer,  and  was  now  at  the  zenith  of  its  incre- 
dible fury  in  front  of  Notre  Dame. 

James  had  been  carried  to  the  outer  door  of  the  tavern:  Morok  and  Nini- 
Moulin  were  endeavouring  to  clear  a passage  through  the  mob  before  getting 
to  the  Hotel  Dieu,  and  were  preceding  the  hasty  litter.  Suddenly  a violent 
reflux  of  the  mob  compelled  them  to  stop,  and  the  savage  cries  which 
came  from  the  other  end  of  the  place  at  the  corner  of  the  church  were 
redoubled. 

“ What’s  all  this  about?”  said  Nini-Moulin  to  a man  with  an  ill-looking 
countenance,  who  was  running  before  him.  “ What  do  these  cries 
mean  ?” 

“ It  is  another  poisoner  whom  they  are  tearing  to  pieces,  like  the  one  whose 
body  they  threw  into  the  water,”  teplied  the  man.  “ If  you  would  like  to 
enjoy  the  fun,  follow  me,”  he  added,  “ and  make  your  way  with  your  elbows; 
for  if  you  don’t  do  that,  we  shan’t  be  in  time.” 

The  wretch  had  scarcely  uttered  these  words  when  a feaiful  exclamation  re- 
sounded above  the  noise  of  the  mob  that  were  close  to  the  bearers  of  the  litter 
of  James  Rennepont,  preceded  by  Morok.  It  was  Cephyse  who  had  uttered 
this  piercing  shriek.  James,  one  of  the  seven  descendants  of  the  Rennepont 
family,  had  just  expired  in  her  arms. 

What  an  awful  coincidence  ! At  the  very  moment  of  the  despairing  shriek 
of  Cephyse  which  had  announced  the  death  of  James,  another  cry  came  from 
the  right  of  the  place  of  Notre  Dame,  where  they  were  putting  the  poisoner  to 
death.  This  distant,  supplicating  cry,  as  one  of  horrible  fear,  and  like  the  last 
appeal  of  a man  who  was  falling  beneath  the  blows  of  his  assassins,  threw  an 
icy  shiver  over  Morok  in  the  midst  of  his  execrable  triumph. 

“ Hell  !”  exclaimed  the  wary  assassin,  who  had  selected  drunkenness  and 
debauchery  as  the  legal  weapons  for  murder.  “Hell!  ’tis  the  voice  of  the 
Abbe  d’Aigrigny,  whom  they  are  murdering  1” 

Chapter  CXXVIII. — The  Poisoner. 

A few  retrospective  words  are  necessary  in  order  to  come  to  the  recital  of 
the  circumstances  relative  to  Father  d’Aigrigny,  whose  cry  of  distress  had 
made  so  strong  an  impression  on  Morok,  at  the  very  moment  James  Rennepont 
had  breathed  his  last. 

The  scenes  we  are  about  to  depict  are  horrible.  If  it  were  permitted  to 
us  to  hope  that  they  would  furnish  a lesson,  the  frightful  picture  would  tend, 
by  the  very  horror  it  would  perhaps  inspire,  to  prevent  those  excesses  of  mon- 
strous barbarity  to  which  sometimes  a blind  and  ignorant  mob  lends  itself, 
when  it  is  imbued  with  those  fatal  errors  by  which  the  savage  ferocity  ot  in- 
triguers causes  it  to  be  led  away. 

We  have  already  said  that  the  most  absurd  and  alarming  rumours  were  cir- 
culated throughout  Paris,  not  only  with  regard  to  the  poisoning  the  sick  and 
the  public  fountains,  but  it  was  further  assented  that  wretches  had  been  taken 
in  the  act  of  throwing  arsenic  into  the  vessels  that  the  wine  merchants  gene- 
rally kept  ready  filled  on  their  counters. 

Goliah  had  gone  to  seek  Morok,  after  having  delivered  a message  to  Father 
d’Aigrigny,  who  had  been  waiting  for  him  in  a house  close  to  the  archbishop’s 
residence. 

Goliah  had  entered  a public-house  in  the  Rue  de  la  Calande  to  get  some- 
thing to  drink.  After  having  had  two  glasses  of  wine,  and  paid  tor  them, 
while  waiting  for  the  landlady  to  give  him  his  charge,  he  accidentally,  and  very 
innocently,  leant  his  hand  on  the  top  of  a small  wine  tub  placed  near  him. 

The  huge  figure  of  this  man,  his  repulsive  countenance,  and  his  savage  ap- 
pearance, had  already  prejudiced  the  landlady,  who  had  heard,  and  was  alarmed 
by  the  reports  about  the  poisoners.  When,  therefore,  she  saw  Goliah  put  his 
hand  in  this  manner  on  the  tub,  she  became  quite  terrified,  and  exclaimed, 
“ Oh  ! my  God  1 you  have  thrown  something  into  the  tub  1” 

At  these  words,  pronounced  in  a loud  voice,  and  in  an  accent  of  terror,  two 
or  three  persons  who  were  seated  at  a table  in  an  inner  room  and  drinking, 
hastily  arose,  and  running  to  the  bar,  one  of  them,  without  thinking,  exclaimed, 
“ He  is  a poisoner  1” 

Goliah,  not  being  aware  of  the  dreadful  reports  that  were  current  in  this 
district,  was  at  first  ignorant  as  to  what  he  had  been  accused  of.  The  men, 
who  had  been  drinking,  elevating  their  voices  much  higher,  repeated  the  charge 
against  him.  He,  however,  confiding  in  his  strength,  scornfully  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  and  savagely  demanded  his  change  from  the  landlady,  who  had  for- 
gotten to  give  it  to  him. 

“ Wretch  1”  exclaimed  one  of  the  men,  with  so  much  vehemence  that  many 
of  the  passengers  stopped,  “ you  shall  have  your  change  when  you  have  told 
us  what  you  have  thrown  into  this  tub.” 

“ What?  has  he  thrown  anything  into  the  tub?  ’ enquired  one  of  the  by- 
standers. 

“ Perhaps  he  is  a poisoner,”  added  another. 

“ He  ought  to  be  taken  up,”  said  a third. 

“ Yes,  yes,”  rejoined  the  persons  who  had  been  drinking — very  good  sort 
of  people  perhaps,  but  who  were  overcome  by  the  influence  of  the  general  panic 
— “ Yes,  he  ought  to  be  taken  up  ; we  caught  him  throwing  poison  into  one  of 
the  tubs  at  the  bar.” 

These  words,  “He  is  a poisoner!"  rapidly  circulated  among  the  crowd, 
which,  consisting  at  first  only  of  three  or  four  people,  had  now  increased  con- 
siderably in  front  of  the  public-house.  A menacing  and  violent  uproar 
had  already  began,  and  one  of  his  first  accusers,  finding  that  the  charge 
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had  got  wind,  and  feeling  himself  justified,  fancied  that  lie  was  acting  the 
part  of  a hold  and  honest  citizen  by  seizing  Goliah  by  the  collar,  at  the  same 
time  saying,  “ You  must  come  and  explain  your  conduct  at  the  station  house, 
you  wretch  !” 

The  giant,  already  sorely  irritated  by  the  outcries,  of  which  he  did  not 
understand  the  real  meaning,  became  quite  exasperated  by  this  sudden 
attack,  and  giving  way  to  his  natural  brutality,  knocked  his  adversary  down 
by  the  bar,  and  gave  him  several  blows  with  his  fist. 

During  the  struggle,  several  bottles,  and  two  or  three  panes  of  glass  were 
broken  ; while  the  landlady,  becoming  more  and  more  alarmed,  exclaimed 
with  all  her  might,  “ Help  ! help!  here  is  a poisoner  1 an  assassin  ! Police! 
police  1“ 

At  the  resounding  noise  of  the  broken  glass,  and  their  cries  of  distress, 
the  passers-by  collected,  many  of  whom,  believing  all  that  had  been  said 
about  the  poisoners,  rushed  into  the  public-house  to  the  assistance  of  those 
who  had  been  drinking,  and  to  secure  Goliah.  By  means  of  his  herculean 
strength,  the  latter,  after  contending  for  some  moments  with  seven  or  eieht 
people,  knocked  down  two  of  the  most  furious  opponents,  scattered  the  others, 
got  close  to  the  bar,  and  by  a vigorous  spring,  rushed  forward,  with  his  head 
down  like  a baited  bull,  towards  the  mob  that  obstructed  the  doorway  ; then 
forcing  an  opening  by  means  of  his  broad  shoulders  and  athletic  arms,  he 
dashed  through  the  gap,  and  took  to  bis  heels  at  full  speed,  in  the  direction 
ot  the  sanctuary  of  Notre  Dame,  with  his  clothes  in  tatters,  his  head  bare, 
and  his  face  pale  and  infuriated.  He  was  quickly  pursued,  however,  by  a 
number  of  persons  who  had  assembled  at  the  door,  a hundred  voices  ex- 
claiming at  the  same  time,  “ Stop  him  ! stop  him!  he  is  a poisoner!" 

A butcher’s  boy  who  was  going  along,  carrying  a large  empty  basket  on 
his  head,  heating  this  outcry,  and  seeing  an  ill-looking  and  frightened  man 
running  at  full  speed,  threw  his  basket  between  Goliah's  legs,  whose  pace 
being  checked  by  this,  he  slipped  and  fell  down.  The  butcher’s  boy,  im- 
agining that  he  had  done  as  praiseworthy  a n act  as  though  he  had  killed  a 
mad  dog,  flung  himself  on  Goliah,  and  rolling  with  him  on  the  pavement, 
roared  out,  “ Help  ! help  1 here  is  a poisoner  1 help  1" 

This  scene  took  place  at, a very  little  distance  from  the  cathedral,  but  some 
way  from  the  mob,  who  were  thronging  about  the  gate  of  the  Hotel  Dieu, 
and  the  doors  of  tile  tavern  where  the  masqueraders  bad  been  regaling  (it 
being  now  about  nightfall).  At  the  shrill  cries  of  the  butcher-boy,  however, 
several  persons,  at  the  head  of  whom  were  Ciboule  and  the  quarryman,  ran 
towards  the  spot  where  the  struggling  was  going  on ; and  by  this  time  a great 
many  of  the  people  who  had  been  pursuing  the  alleged  poisoner  from  the 
Rue  do  la  Calande,  came  up  to  the  sanctuary . 

At  sight  of  the  threatening  mob  who  were  approaching  him,  Goliah  — 
still  continuing  to  struggle  with  the  butcher  boy,  who  had  held  him  with 
al!  the  perseverance  of  a hu!l-dog-  feeling  that  all  was  over  with  him  if  lie 
did  not  succeed  in  shaking  olf  his  adversary,  by  a tremendous  blow 
with  his  fist  broke  the  butcher’s  jaw,  he  being  at  that  moment  under 
him,  and  by  this  means  got  out  of  bis  clutches,  jumped  on  his  legs,  and, 
although  quite  giddy,  ran  forward  two  or  three  paces.  Suddenly  he 
checked  himself,  and  saw  that  he  was  surrounded.  Behind  him  frowned  the 
walls  ot  the  cathedral ; on  his  tight,  left,  and  in  front,  a furious  mob  had 
hedged  him  in.  The  agonizing  yells  uttered  by  the  butcher,  who  had  been 
picked  up  covered  with  blood,  rendered  the  popular  fury  still  more 
outrageous.  The  moment  was  an  awful  one  for  Goliah;  there  he  stood 
alone,  within  a circle  that  was  becoming  every  instant  more  narrowed, 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  ferocious  enemies,  who  were  rushing  towards 
him  with  cries  of  “ Death  1"  Ju.t  as  a wild  boar  turns  once  or  twice  round, 
befoie  deciding  where  he  shall  make  head  against  an  infuriated  pack  of 
hounds,  Goliah,  stupified  by  terror,  indecisively  made  one  or  two  step's 
backwards  and  forwards;  then  looking  upon  flight  as  a tiling  impossible, 
his  instinct  told  him  that  he  had  neither  compassion  nor  mercy  to  expect 
lrom  the  mob,  who  were  a prey  to  headstrong  and  savage  fury  — a fury  so 
much  the  more  merciless,  since  they  believed  it  to  be  justifiable.  He  then 
made  up  bis  mind  to  sell  his  life  as  dearly  as  possible.  He  first  felt  in  bis 
pocket  tor  a knite ; but  not  finding  one,  bent  himself  on  his  left  knee,  in  the 
attitude  ol  a gladiator,  put  out  his  half-bent,  muscular  arms,  that  were  as 
strong  and  s ill  as  two  bars  of  iron,  and,  with  a firm  foot,  courageously 
awaited  the  attack. 

The  first  person  that  approached  was  Ciboule.  The  hag,  having  run  her- 
self out  of  breath,  instead  ot  rushing  on  him,  stood  a moment,  and  stooping 
down,  took  off  one  of  the  wooden  shoes  she  wore,  and  flung  it  at  the  head  ol 
the  giant  with  so  much  force,  and  so  just  an  aim,  that  it  struck  him  right  on 
one  eye,  which  it  forced,  bleeding  from  out  its  socket. 

Goliah  raised  both  his  hands  to  his  face,  and  uttered  a shriek  of  the  most 
dreadful  pain. 

I have  gouged  him  !”  shouted  Ciboule,  with  a burst  of  laughter. 

Goliah,  rendered  furious  by  the  torture,  instead  of  waiting  for  the 
attack  which  the  mob  seemed  fearful  of  commencing — so  much  had  the 
appearance  of  his  greet  strength  terrified  his  assailants  (the  quarryman, 
who  would  have  been  a fit  antagonist  for  him,  having  been  driven  back 
by  the  mob)— -rushed,  in  the  violence  of  his  anguish,  on  the  group  that  was 
nearest  to  him.  Such  a struggle  was  too  unequal  to  last  long;  but  the 
strength  and  energies  of  the  giant  having  been  doubled  by  despair,  the 
ight  lor  a moment  was  terrific.  The  unfortunate  man  did  not  fall  all  at 
once,  although  disappearing  almost  entirely  for  a few  seconds  amid  a crowd 
o.  savage  assailants,  yet  every  now  and  then  one  of  his  herculean  arms 
was  seen  to  rise  in  the  empty  space,  and  fall  like  a hammer  on  their  heads 
ana  laces,  while  his  own  huge  and  bleeding  head  was  dragged  from  behind 
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by  one  of  the  combatants,  who  had  grasped  it  by  its  busby  hair.  Here  and 
there  the  abrupt  checks  and  violent  undulations  of  the  mob  shewed  the  in- 
credible energy  with  which  Goliah  was  defe  iding  himself.  The  quarryman, 
however,  having  at  length  made  his  way  up  to  him,  Goliah  was  thrown  down. 
A tremendous  shout  of  ferocious  joy  announced  his  fall ; for,  in  such  circum- 
stances, to  fall  was  to  die. 

A thousand  eager,  enraged  voices,  vociferously  echoed  the  exclamation  of 
“ Death  to  the  poisoner  !” 

Then,  indeed,  commenced  one  of  those  scenes  of  massacre  and  torture 
worthy  only  of  cannibals;  so  much  the  more  incredible,  as  they  gene  ally 
have  as  passive  witnesses — sometimes,  indeed,  as  accomplices — honest  and 
worthy  persons  who,  misled  by  belief  or  ignorant  prejudices,  permit  them- 
selves to  join  in  all  sorts  of  barbarity,  believing  that  they  are  performing  an 
act  of  strict  justice.  It  happened  so  in  this  instance  : the  sight  of  the  blood 
that  ran  in  torrents  from  the  wounds  of  Goliah  intoxicated  bis  assailants, 
and  redoubled  their  rage.  A hundred  arms  fell  upon  the  unhappy  wretch  ; 
they  trod  him  under  foot,  they  beat  in  his  face,  they  jumped  upon  and  broke 
his  chest.  Every  now  and  then,  amid  their  furious  exclamations  of  “Death 
to  the  poisoner  1’ ’ were  heard  remorseless,  heavy  blows,  followed  by  stifled 
groans.  Eacli  giving  way  to  sanguinary  madness,  would  have  a blow  at  him, 
or  tear  out  a piece  of  his  flesh.  Women  - yes,  even  women,  even  mothers — 
fell  furiously  on  his  mutilated  body.  It  was  indeed  a moment  of  frightful 
terror.  Goliah — his  face  torn  in  pieces  and  covered  with  mud,  his  clothes  in 
shreds,  his  chest  bare,  bleeding,  and  exposed — Goliah,  taking  advantage  of 
a moment’s  cessation  on  the  part  of  bis  executioners,  who  believed  him 
dead,  was  enabled — by  one  of  those  convulsive  leaps  that  are  not  uncommon 
to  agony — to  raise  himself  on  his  legs  for  a few  seconds,  then,  blind  from  his 
wounds,  and  moving  his  arms  about  in  the  empty  space,  as  though  to  ward 
off  the  blows  that  had  ceased  to  he  inflicted,  he  murmured  these  words, 
which  came  from  his  mouth  amid  torrents  of  blood — “Mercy!  I am  not  a 
poisoner — mercy  !” 

This  sudden  resuscitation  produced  such  a striking  effect  on  the  mob, 
that  for  a moment  they  fell  hack  in  terror;  the  clamour  ceased,  and  a narrow 
space  was  left  about  the  victim.  Some  of  them  began  even  to  take  pity 
on  him,  when  the  quarryman,  seeing  Goliah,  blinded  by  his  blood,  throw- 
ing out  his  arms  before,  him  at  lamlom,  made  use  of  a ferocious  expression, 
and  then  giving  him  a violent  kick  in  the  stomach,  knocked  his  victim  down 
again  w.th  so  much  force,  that  his  head  bounded  twice  on  the  pavement. 

At  the  moment  the  giant  fell,  a voice  fom  the  crowd  exclaimed,  “ It’s 
Goliah!  Stop!  the  unfortunate  man  is  innocent And  Father  d’Aigrigny 
(for  it  was  he),  giving  way  to  a generous  feeling,  made  strong  efforts  to 
get  to  the  front  of  the  actors  in  this  tragedy,  and  having  arrived  there, 
pale,  irritated,  and  menacing,  he  exclaimed,  “Cowards!  murderers!  this 
man  is  innocent!  I know  him!  you  shall  answer  for  his  life!” 

A loud  buzzing  followed  this  vehement  language  of  Father  d’Aigrigny. 

“ Are  you  acquainted  with  this  poisoner  !”  demanded  the  quarryman, 
seizing  the  Jesuit  by  the  collar;  “ you,  perhaps,  then,  are  a poisoner  also?’’ 

“ Villain  1”  exclaimed  Father  d’Aigrigny,  making  an  effort  to  escape 
from  the  fangs  of  the  quarryman,  “ how  dare  you  lay  your  hands  on  me?” 

“ Oh  ! I dare  do  anything,”  replied  the  quarryman. 

“ If  he  knows  him,  then  he  must  be  a poisoner,  like  the  other,”  exclaimed 
one  of  the  mob  that  was  pressing  about  the  two  adversaries,  while  Goliah, 
who  in  the  fall  had  had  his  head  cut  open,  uttered  an  agonizing  shriek. 

By  a sudden  jerk,  Father  d’Aigrigny  shook  oft’  the  quarryman,  when  at 
the  same  moment,  a very  thick  glass  bottle,  of  a peculiar  shape,  and  filled 
with  a green  liquid,  fell  out  cf  his  pocket,  and  rolled  against  the  body  of 
Goliah. 

At  sight  of  the  bottle  a number  of  voices  exclaimed,  “ That’,  poison  ! 
Do  yon  sec — lie  has  poison  about  him  1” 

At  this  accusation,  the  cries  were  redoubled,  and  they  began  to  hedge  in 
the  Abbe  d’Aigvigny  so  closely,  that  he  exclaimed,  “Touch  me  not! 
approach  me  not !” 

“If  he  he  a poisoner,”  said  a voice,  “ show  him  no  more  mercy  than  the 
other  man.” 

“ I,  a poisoner  ?”  exclaimed  the  abbe,  struck  with  astonishment. 

Ciboule  had  snatched  up  the  bottle,  the  q tarryman  took  it  from  her,  and 
taking  out  the  stopper,  said  to  Father  d’Aigrigny,  holding  the  bottle  towards 
him,  “ What’s  in  this  ? What  is  it  ?” 

“ It  is  not  poison,”  replied  Father  d’Aigrigny. 

“ Drink  it  then  ! drink  it  then  1”  added  the  quarryman. 

“ Yes,  yes,  make  him  drink  it  1 ” shouted  the  mob. 

“ Never  1”  replied  the  terrified  Father  d’Aigrigny,  and  he  drew  back, 
thrusting  the  bottle  from  him  with  his  hand. 

“ That’s  quite  enough  ! it  must  be  poison  ; he  dare  not  drink  it,”  said  one. 

Being  now  closed  in  on  all  sides,  Father  d’Aigrigny  stumbled  over  the  body 
of  Goliah.  “ My  friends!”  exclaimed  the  Jesuit,  who,  although  no  poisoner, 
found  himself  in  a terrible  predicament,  for  the  bottle  contained  some  preser- 
vative salts  of  great  strength,  quite  as  dangerous  to  drink  as  poison,  “my 
brave  friends,  you  are  mistaken.  I swear  to  you  in  the  name  of  the  Sa- 
viour  ” 

“ If  it  be  not  poison,  drink  it,”  said  the  qua: ry man,  again  presenting  the 
bottle  to  the  Jesuit. 

“ If  you  don’t  drink  it,  you  shall  die,  as  your  comrade  has  done,  since  like 
him,  you  poison  the  people.” 

“ Yes,”  death  to  him  ! death  to  him  !” 

“ Wretch  1”  exclaimed  Father  d’Aigrigny,  his  hair  standing  on  end  with 
terror,  “ would  you  then  murder  me  ?” 
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“Yes;  and  all  those,  who  like  thee  and  thy  comrade,  are  poisoners. 
Villain  1” 

" But  it  is  not  true ; and ” 

“ Drink  then  !’*  rejoined  the  inexorable  quarryman,  “ decide  for  the  last 
time !” 

“ Drink  that ! ’twsuld  be  death  to  do  so  ! exclaimed  Father  d'Aigrigny.* 

“ Ah  ! the  wretch  1”  shouted  the  mob,  getting  closer  round  him,  “ he  con- 
fesses it!  he  confesses  it  1 he  has  betrayed  himself!  he  has  declared  it  to  be 
death  to  drink  it !” 

“ But  hear  me,”  exclaimed  the  abbe,  clasping  his  hands,  “ this  bottle 
is ” 

FathSr  d’Aigrigny  was  interrupted  by  the  most  furious  yells. 

’‘Ciboule,  finish  his  business,’’  cried  the  quarryman,  kicking  Goliah  with 
bis  foot,  “ and  I will  begin  with  this  one;  and  he  seized  Fat’het  d’Aigrigny 
by  the  throat. 

At  these  words  the  mob  divided  themselves  into  two  groups  ; one,  headed 
by  Clboule,  assailed  Goliah  with  kicks,  stones,  and  blows  from  their  wooden 
shoes,  so  that  very  soon  the  body  was  no  more  than  a horribly  mutilated 
tnass,  without  shape  or  form,  an  inert  lump  of  mud  and  flesh,  that  seemed  as 
though  they  had  been  kneaded  together. 

Ciboule  took  off  her  tartan,  and  tying  it  to  one  of  the  dislocated  feet  of  the 
dead  body,  they  dragged  it  to  the  parapet  of  the  quay;  and  then,  in  the 
'midst  of  shouts  of  ferocious  joy,  they  flung  the  bleeding  remains  into  the 
river. 

Is  it  not  enough  to  make  one  shudder  at  the  reflection,  that,  in  a time  of 
popular  excitement,  one  word  is  sufficient — a single  word  uttered  impru- 
dently, even  by  a right-minded  man,  without  any  ill-will — to  bring  about 
such  a frightful  catastrophe?  “ Perhaps  he  is  a Poisoner /”  This  simple 
sentence,  proceeding  from  the  lips  of  one  of  the  men  who  had  been 
drinking  at  the  public-house — nothing  more — and  Goliah  bad  been  mer- 
cilessly massacred. 

What  imperative  reasons  are  here  presented  for  educating  the  lower 
classes  of  society,  and  enabling  these  unfortunates  to  defend  themselves  from 
such  fatal  superstitions,  such  ignorant  prejudices,  and  such  implacable 
fanaticisms  ? How  is  it  to  be  expected  that  calmness,  reflection,  self-controul 
or  a feeling  of  justice  can  exist  among  such  poor  abandoned  beings,  whom 
ignorance  brutalizes,  misery  depraves,  and  sufferings  harden,  and  whom 
society  never  busies  itself  about  until  they  are  to  be  chained  to  the  hulxs,  ot- 
to be  prepared  for  the  executioner  ? 

The  awful  shriek  that  had  so  much  terrified  Morok  was  that  which  Father 
d’Aigrigny  had  u tered  when  the  quarryman  had  seized  him  with  his  formid- 
able grasp,  saying  to  Ciboule,  while  pointing  to  the  dying  Goliah,  “ Finish 
his  business,  and  i’ll  begin  with  this  one.” 

Chapter  CXXIX. — The  Cathedral. 

It  was  almost  dark  when  the  mutilated  body  of  Goliah  was  flung  into  the 
river.  The  oscillations  of  the  mob  had  driven  it  close  to  the  street  that  runs 
along  the  left  side  of  the  cathedral ; and  that  part  of  it  which  remained  with 
Father  d’Aigrigny,  who  had  succeeded  in  disentangling  himself  from  the 
powerful  grasp  of  the  quarryman,  but  who  was  still  closelv  pressed  upon, 
and,  indeed,  surrounded  by  the  multitude,  kept  up  the  yell  of  “ Death  to  the 
poisoner!”  while  he  was  retreating  step  by  step,  and  endeavouring  to  ward 
off  the  blows  that  they  were  belabouring  him  with.  By  means  of  his  presence 
of  ro;nd,  address  and  courage,  and  calling  to  aid,  at  this  critical  moment, 
his  former  military  energies,  he  bad  been  hitherto  enabled  to  resist  them, 
and  to  keep  his  feet,  knowing,  by  the  example  of  Goliah,  that  to  fall  was  to 
die. 

Although  with  very  little  hope  of  being  effectually  heard,  the  abbe  con- 
tinued to  call  with  all  his  might  for  assistance  and  relief,  gaining  ground  inch 
by  inch  ; and,  manoeuvring  in  such  a manner  as  to  get  near  one  of  the  side 
walls  of  the  church,  he  managed  at  last  to  gain  an  angle  formed  by  the  jut- 
ting of  a pilaster,  and  close  to  the  threshold  of  a small  door.  This  position 
was  rather  a favourable  one  to  him  ; for,  with  his  back  against  the  wall,  he 
found  himself  sheltered  from  one  part  of  his  assailants.  But  the  quarryman, 
desirous  of  depriving  him  of  his  last  chance  of  safety,  threw  himself  upon 
him,  in  order  to  drag  him  out,  and  again  place  him  in  the  midst  of  the  mob, 
where  he  might  be  trodden  under  foot.  The  dread  of  death,  however,  giving 
to  Father  d’Aigrigny  extraordinary  strength,  he  was  enabled  vigorously  to 
repulse  the  quarryman,  and  to  remain  as  though  he  had  formed  part  of  the 
wall  against  which  he  had  taken  shelter.  The  resistance  of  the  victim  re- 
doubled the  rage  of  his  assailants,  and  the  shouts  for  death  resounded  with 
renewed  violence.  The  quarryman  made  a second  attack  upon  Father 
d’Aigrigny,  exclaiming,  “ Follow  me,  my  friends,  we  are  losing  too  much 
time.  Let’s  finish  him  at  once !” 

Father  d’Aigrigny  saw  that  it  was  all  over  with  him.  His  strength  was 
exhausted,  and  he  felt  entirely  weakened  ; his  legs  tottered  under  him  ; a 
mist  was  passing  before  his  eyes  ; the  yellings  of  the  mob  had  nearlv  deaf- 
ened him  ; the  concussions  of  the  many  violent  blows  on  the  head  and  chest 
which  he  had  received  during  the  struggle  were  now  affecting  him  severely. 
Two  or  three  times  his  lips  were  covered  with  a bloody  foam.  His  position 
was  indeed  a desperate  one.  To  die  by  the  hands  of  these  brutes,  after 
having  so  frequently  escaped  an  honourable  death  in  battle — such  was  the 
reflection  passing  in  the  mind  of  Father  d’Aigrigny  when  the  quarryman  was 
preparing  to  make  a rush  upon  him. 

* The  fact  is  historical ; a man  was  murdered  because  they  found  upon  him  a bottle 
of  salts  of  ammonia,  which  on  his  refusal  to  drink,  the  mob  believing  it  to  be  poison, 
tore  him  in  pieces. 


Suddenly,  and  at  the  verv  moment  when  the  abbe,  yielding  to  an  instinct 
of  self-preservation,  was  calling,  for  the  last  time,  in  a despaiiing  voice,  for 
help,  the  door  against  which  he  was  leaning  was  opened  from  behind  ; » 
powerful  hand  seized  him,  and  drew  him  quickly  into  the  church. 

Thanks  to  this  movement,  executed  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  the- 
quarryman,  having  made  a spring  forwards  to  seize  Father  d’Aigrigny,  was; 
not  able  to  recover  his  balance,  and  found  himself  face  to  face  with  the  person 
who  had,  as  it  were,  substituted  himself  for  the  victim. 

The  quarryman  stopped  short;  then  fell  back  a step  or  two,  astounded, 
like  the  mob,  by  this  sudden  apparition,  and,  like  them,  struck  by  a vague 
feeling  of  admiration  and  respect  at  the  sight  of  the  man  who  had  come  so 
miraculously  to  the  assistance  of  Father  d’Aigrigny. 

This  was  no  other  than  Gabriel.  The  young  missionary  continued  stand-* 
ing  on  the  threshold  of  the  door.  His  long  black  cassock  was  almost  of  the 
same  gloomy  colour  as  the  cathedral,  while  his  archangel’s  face,  enshrouded 
in  long  flaxen  hair,  pale,  and  excited  by  grief  and  compassion,  was  mildly 
thrown  out  by  the  last  gleams  of  twilight.  His  countenance  was  radiant 
with  a beauty  so  divine,  and  expressed  at  once  so  much  touching 
and  tender  pity,  that  the  mob  was  quite  affected,  particularly  when 
Gabriel,  with  his  large  blue  eyes,  moistened  with  tears,  and  supplicating 
bands,  exclaimed  in  a deep  and  broken  voice,  “ Mercy,  my  brethren  ; he 
humane,  be  just.” 

The  quarryman,  recovering  from  his  first  impulse  of  surprise  and  invo- 
luntary emotion,  advanced  a step  towards  Gabriel,  and  exclaimed,  “ No 
mercy  for  a poisoner!  We  will  have  him.  Let  him  be  given  up  to  us,  or 
we  will  fetch  him  ourselves.” 

“ You  surely  would  not  think  of  doing  that,  my  brethren,”  replied 
Gabriel,  “in  this  church — a sacred  place — a place  of  refuge  for  all  who  are 
persecuted  ?” 

“ We  would  drag  the  poisoner  from  the  very  altar  itself,”  brutally  replied 
the  quarryman  ; “ therefore  give  him  up  to  us  at  once.” 

“ Listen  to  me  for  a moment,  my  brethren,”  said  Gabriel,  extending  his 
arms  towards  him. 

“ Down  with  the  priest!”  exclaimed  the  quarryman.  “ The  poisoner  has 
concealed  himself  in  the  church.  Let  us,  then,  enter.” 

“ Yes,  yes,”  roared  the  mob,  excited  afresh  by  the  violence  of  this  wretch, 
“ down  with  the  priest !”  They  were  all  agreed.  “ Down  with  the  priests  ! 
Let  us  break  in  as  we  did  at  the  archbishoprick,  and  at  Saint  Germain- 
l’Auxerrois.  What  is  the  church  to  us  ? If  the  priests  defend  poisoners, 
throw  them  also  into  the  river.  Yes,  yes.” 

“ And  I myself  will  show  you  the  way,”  saying  which,  the  quarryman, 
followed  by  Ciboule,  and  a number  of  the  more  determined  men,  put  them- 
selves in  advance  towards  Gabriel. 

The  missionary  having  for  some  seconds  perceived  that  the  rage  of  the 
mob  was  rekindling,  was  prepared  for  this  movement  ; abruptly  therefore 
throwing  himself  back  into  the  church,  he  was  enabled,  spite  of  the  efforts  of 
the  assailants,  to  keep  the  door  nearly  closed,  and  to  barricade  it,  as  well  as 
he  could,  by  means  of  a wooden  bar,  one  end  of  which  he  placed  in  a dent  of 
the  floor,  and  the  other  just  underneath  a transverse  board  of  the  door  ; 
and  being  thus  shored  up,  it  was  for  some  minutes  proof  against  all 
attacks. 

Gabriel,  while  defending  this  entrance,  exclaimed  to  the  Abbd  d’Aigrigny, 
“ Save  yourself,  father  ; make  your  way  through  the  vestry  ; all  the  other 
doors  are  closed.” 

The  Jesuit,  quite  overcome,  covered  with  bruises,  and  perfectly  inundated 
by  a cold  sweat,  feeling  his  strength  almost  exhausted,  and  fancying,  more- 
over, that  he  was  in  safely,  bad  thrown  himself  down  on  a chair,  half-fainting. 
At  the  voice  of  Gabriel,  he  with  difficulty  raised  himself,  and  with  a tottering 
and  hurried  step  endeavoured  to  gain  the  choir,  which  was  separated  by  a 
grating  from  the  other  part  of  the  church. 

“Quick,  father!”  added  the  terrified  Gabriel,  still  maintaining  with  all  his 
strength  the  door  which  was  vigorously  beseiged  ; “ quick,  quick  ! Gracious 
heavens,  in  a few  moments  it  will  be  too  late.  Then  in  a tone  of  despair 
the  missionary  added,  “ and  to  be  alone — alone  to  check  the  invasion  of 
these  madmen  !”  In  fact  he  was  alone  ; for  at  the  first  noise  of  the  attack, 
three  or  four  sacristans,  and  some  other  persons  employed  about  the  church, 
who  happened  to  be  in  it  at  the  time,  became  alarmed,  and  from  their  recol- 
lection of  the  archiepiscopal  palace  and  Saint  Germain-1’ Auxerrois, 
immediately  took  to  flight.*  Some  hid  themselves  in  the  organ  loft,  to 
which  they  hastily  ascended;  others  saved  themselves  through  the  vestry,  of 
which  they  shut  the  door  after  them,  thus  depriving  Gabriel  and  Father 
d’Aigrigny  of  all  means  of  escape. 

The  latter  bent  double  by  pain,  on  hearing  the  pressing  entreaties  of  the 
missionary,  supported  himself  by  the  chairs  that  lay  in  his  way,  and  made  a 
vain  effort  to  reach  the  grating  of  the  choir  ; but  at  a few  paces,  overcome  by 
excitement  and  suffering,  he  tottered,  sunk  within  himself,  fell  on  the  floor, 
and  lost  his  senses. 

At  this  very  moment,  Gabriel,  notwithstanding  the  incredible  energy  with 
which  the  hope  of  saving  Father  d'Aigrigny  inspired  him,  felt  the  door  yield- 
ing under  the  formidable  thrusts  made  against  it,  and  expecting  every  instant 
that  it  would  give  way,  turned  his  head  to  assure  himself  that  the  Jesuit,  at 
least,  had  been  enabled  to  quit  the  church,  when,  to  his  extreme  terror,  he  saw 
him  stretched  motionless  a few  paces  from  the  choir. 

To  abandon  the  half  broken  door,  run  to  Father  d’Aigrigny,  raise  him 


* The  former  had  been  recently  destroyed  and  the  latter  much  damaged  by  a riotous 
mob. 
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up,  and  drag  him  within  the  choir  grating,  was  with  Gabriel  an  action  as 
quick  as  thought,  and  he  had  just  shut  the  grating  at  the  instant  that  the 
quarryman  and  his  followers,  after  having  forced  the  door,  had  precipitated 
themselves  into  the  church  Standing  outside  the  choir,  with  his  arms 
crossed  over  his  bosom,  Gabriel  was  waiting  calmly  and  courageously 
for  this  mob,  still  further  exasperated  by  so  unexpected  a resistance. 

The  door  having  been  forced  open,  the  assailants  rushed  in  pell-mell  ; 
but  scarcely  had  they  set  foot  in  the  church,  when  a singular  scene  pre- 
sented itself.  It  was  now  quite  dark.  A few  silver  lamps  alone  cast  their 
pale  glimmer  through  the  holy  edifice,  whose  side  aisles,  buried  in  dark- 
hess,  were  completely  invisible.  On  their  abrupt  entrance  into  this  irn- 
tnense  cathedral,  solemn,  silent,  and  deserted,  even  the  boldest  stood 
appalled  and  fearful  before  the  awful  grandeur  of  the  gloomy  solitude. 

Yells  and  threats  expired  upon  the  lips  of  these  rullians.  One  might 
have  said  that  they  were  afraid  of  awakening  the  echoes  from  the  lofty 
arches  of  the  majestic  pile,  from  whose  dismal  vaults  was  exhaled  a sepul- 
chral moisture  which  chilled  their  foreheads,  inflamed  with  rage,  and  fell 
Upon  their  shoulders  like  drops  of  cold  lead. 

Religious  tradition,  custom,  the  habits  or  recollections  of  childhood, 
have  such  an  influence  over  certain  men,  that  scarcely  had  a number  of 
the  quarryman’s  followers  entered,  than  they  respectfully  took  olf  their 
hats,  bowed  down  their  bare  heads,  and  moved  with  such  caution,  as  if 
trying  to  lessen  the  noise  of  their  tread  over  the  echoing  floor.  And  then 
they  exchanged  some  words  with  each  other  in  a low'  and  fearful  tone. 
Others,  who  were  timidly  endeavouring  to  trace  the  immeasurable  height 
of  the  nearer  arches  of  this  gigantic  building,  then  lost  in  obscurity,  felt 
almost  terrified  at  finding  themselves  so  insignificant  in  the  centre  of  this 
immensity  of  darkness.  Tne  first  word  from  the  quarryman,  however, 
broke  this  respectful  silence,  and  these  emotions  rapidly  passed  away. 

uAh!  a thousand  thunders  I”  he  exclaimed  “are  we  stopping  here  to 
get  breath  for  chanting  the  vespers?  If  there  was  wine  in  these  holy 
water  chalices,  it  would  be  much  better.” 

These  words  were  received  with  shouts  of  savage  laughter. 

“ But  duriug  all  this  time,  the  wretch  is  escaping  from  us,”  said  one. 
“And  we  are  cheated,”  added  Ciboule. 

“They’ll  say  that  we  are  cowards,  and  afraid  of  the  sacristans,”  re- 
joined the  quarryman. 

“ Never!”  they  all  exclaimed,  “ never  ! We  are  not  afraid  of  any  one.” 
“ Then  let  us  go  forward.” 

“ Yes,  yes,  forward  !”  was  repeated  from  all  sides  and  the  excitement, 
which  had  subsided  for  a moment,  was  redoubled  in  the  midst  of  this 
fresh  tumult. 

A few  moments  after,  the  eyes  of  the  assailants  becoming  accustomed 
to  the  dimness,  distinguished,  by  the  pale  suffusion  of  the  light  of  a 
silver  lamp,  the  imposing  countenance  of  Gabriel,  who  was  standing 
outside  Ihe  grating  which  enclosed  l he  choir. 

“ The  poisoner  is  secreted  in  some  corner  hereabouts!”  cried  the 
quarryman;  “ we  must  compel  this  priest  to  give  up  the  wretch,  or  he 
shall  answer  for  him  !” 

“ ’Tvvas  he  who  enabled  him  to  save  himself  in  the  church  !” 

“ He  shad  pay  lor  both,  if  we  can’t  find  the  other  !” 

In  proportion  as  the  first  impressions  of  involuntary  respect  that  had 
been  shewn  by  the  mob  were  effaced,  their  voices  became  so  much  the 
louder,  and  their  countenances  the  more  ferocious,  as  though  each  one  felt 
ashamed  of  his  momentary  weakness  and  hesitation. 

“ Yes,  yes  !”  exclaimed  a number  of  voices,  trembling  with  rage,  “ we 
will  have  the  life  of  one  or  the  other!'' 

" Why  not  of  both  ?” 

“Just  so  ; why  does  this  priest  desire  to  prevent  us  from  tearing  the 
poisoner  in  pieces  ?” 

“Death  to  him  ! death  to  him  !” 

At  this  burst  of  ferocious  yells,  which  were  fearfully  re-echoed  from 
the  groined  arches  of  (he  cathedral,  the  mob,  maddened  by  rage,  rushed 
towards  the  choir,  at  the  door  of  which  Gabriel  was  standing. 

The  young  missionary,  who,  when  placed  on  Ihe  cross  by  the  savages 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  yet  entreated  the  Lord  to  spare  his  executioners, 
had  too  much  courage  in  his  heart,  too  much  charity  in  his  soul,  not  to 
risk  his  life  a thousand  times  over  to  save  that  of  Father  d’Aigrigny  — the 
very  man  who  had  betrayed  him  by  such  cowardly  and  cruel  hypocrisy. 

Chapter  CXXX. — The  Murderers. 

The  quarryman,  followed  by  his  hand,  ran  towards  Gabriel,  who  had 
advanced  a few  paces  from  the  choir-grating,  and  exclaimed,  his  eyes 
sparkling  with  rage  “Where  is  the  poisoner?  We  will  have  him!” 

“ And  who  has  told  you,  my  brethren,  that  he  is  a poisoner  ”’  replied 
Gabriel,  with  his  deep  sonorous  voice.  “ A poisoner  ! Where  are  the 
proofs — the  witnesses — the  victims?” 

“Enough  of  that  nonsense — we  are  not  here  at  confession,”  brutally 
answered  the  quarryman,  advancing  toward  him  in  a threatning  manner  : 

“ give  up  the  man  to  us — he  must  be  forthcoming,  unless  you  choose  to 
stand  in  his  shoes ?” 

“\es,  yes!’  exclaimed  several  voices,  “ they  understood  each  other  ! 
One  or  the  other  we  will  have  !” 

“ Very  well,  then  ; since  it  is  so,”  said  Gabriel,  raising  his  head,  and 
advancing  with  calmness,  resignation,  and  fearlessness,  he  or  I,’’  added 
be, — “ it  seems  to  make  no  dillerence  to  you — you  are  determined  to  have 
blood  ; take  mine,  my  brethren,  and  I will  forgive  you  ; for  it  seems  that 
a fatal  delifium  has  overpowered  your  reason,” 


These  words  of  Gabriel,  his  courage,  the  nobleness  of  his  bearing,  and 
the  beauty  of  his  features,  had  made  a strong  impression  on  some  of  the 
assailants,  when  suddenly  a voice  exclaimed,  “There,  there,  my  triends ! 
t he  poisoner  is  there,  behiud  the  grating.” 

“ Where,  where  ?”  they  cried. 

“ There  he  is  ! Don’t  you  see  him,  Iy  ing  at  length  on  the  cushion  ?” 

At  these  words,  the  mob,  which  till  that  moment  were  almost  in  a com  - 
pact mass,  standing  in  the  space  of  the  passage  that  separated  the  two 
sides  of  the  nave,  where  the  chairs  were  ranged  along,  dispersed  them- 
selves in  all  directions,  in  order  to  run  to  the  choir-grating,  the  last  and 
only  barrier  that  yet  protected  Father  d’Aigrigny. 

While  this  was  going  on,  the  quarryman,  Ciboule,  and  a few  others, 
went  right  up  to  Gabriel,  shouting,  with  savage  joy,  “ We  have  got  him 
now  at  last!  Death  to  the  poisoners  I” 

If  it  would  have  saved  Father  d’Aigrigny,  Gabriel  would  have  suffered 
himself  to  be  massacred  at  tire  very  door  of  the  grating  ; but,  on  the  con- 
trary, this  grating,  which  was  about  four  feet  high,  would  in  a moment 
have  been  scaled  or  broken  in. 

“ Stop,  ye  wretched  madmen  !”  And  he  threw  himself  before  the  mob, 
stretching  out  his  arms  to  them. 

His  exclamation,  his  attitude,  his  countenance,  expressed  an  authority 
at  once  so  tender  and  so  brotherly,  that  there  was  a moment  s hesitation 
among  the  mob;  but  shortly  the  most  furious  outcries  succeeded  to  this 
pause.  “ Death  to  him  ! death  to  him  1” 

“ You  insist  on  taking  his  life,  then  ?”  said  Gabriel,  becoming  paler  still 
“ We  do  ! we  do!” 

“ Well,  then,  he  shall  die!”  exclaimed  the  missionary,  fired  with  a 
sudden  inspiration  ; “ yes,  he  shall  die  this  moment !” 

These  words  of  the  young  priest  struck  the  mob  with  astonishment. 
For  a few  seconds  these  men,  dumb,  motionless,  and,  as  it  were,  para- 
lyzed, stared  at  Gabriel  with  the  most  profound  amazement. 

“Ihe  man,  you  say,  is  guilty,”  observed  the  young  missionary,  in  a 
voice  trembling  with  emotion.  “ Yrou  have  tried  him  without  proof,  with- 
out witnesses  ; what  does  that  signify  ? He  shall  die.  You  charge  him 
with  being  a poisoner— and  bis  victims?  Where  are  they?  You  don’t 
know  — what  signifies  that  ? lie  has  been  condemned.  His  defence,  tire 
sacred  right  of  every  one  accused,  you  refuse  to  listen  to.  Still,  wh  it 
signifies  that?  His  sentenre  is  pronounced.  You  are  at  once  his  accu- 
sers, his  judges,  his  executioners.  Be  it  so.  You  never  before  beheld 
this  unfortunate  man — he  never  did  you  any  injury — von  don’t  know 
that  he  has  done  any  to  others  ; and  in  the  face  of  mankind,  you  lake  on 
yourselves  the  terrible  responsibility  of  his  death  : understand  me  well  — 
his  death.  Let  it  he  so;  then,  and  your  consciences  will  acquit  you  ; at 
least,  1 would  willingly  belie  e so.  The  culprit  shall  die — lie  shall  die 
this  moment,  the  sanctity  of  the  house  of  God  shall  not  preserve  him!’’ 

“ It  shall  not ! It  shall  not! "exclaimed  the  assassins, with  the  ildest  fury. 
“ It  shall  not!”  added  Gabriel,  with  increasing  animation.  “ No  ! you 
wish  to  shed  his  blood  and  you  shall  shed  it  in  the  temple  of  the  Lord. 
Y’ou  say  you  have  a right  to  do  so— that  you  are  performing  an  act  of  ter- 
rible justice.  But  why,  then,  are  so  many  robust  arms  necessary  to  take 
the  life  of  this  dying  man?  Why  these  outcries?  this  rage?  this  vio- 
lence? Is  this  the  way  in  which  the  judgments  of  the  people  are  en- 
forced— a people  just  and  mighty?  No,  no!  when  in  its  right  it  executes 
justice,  it  does  it  witir  the  calmness  of  a judge  who,  in  his  soul  and  con- 
science, enforces  the  sentence.  No  ; a people,  just  and  mighty,  does  not 
strike  blindly,  furiously,  and  with  shouts  of  r:lge,  as  though  it  were  de- 
sirous of  rendering  itself  deal  in  an  act  of  cowardly  and  horrible  assassi- 
nation. No;  it  is  not  in  such  a manner  that  you  ought  to  exercise  your 

undoubted  right  at  this  moment,  for  you  would  kill  him ” 

“ Yes,  we  would  kill  him!”  exclaimed  the  quarryman,  Ciboule,  and 
many  other  merciless  wretches,  while  the  greater  number  stood  silent, 
excited  by  the  words  of  Gabriel,  who  had  painted  in  such  glowing  colon  s 
the  frightful  act  they  were  about  to  commit 

“ Yes,  indeed,”  replied  the  quarryman,  “ it  is  our  right;  we  wish  to 
kill  the  poisoner!”  Saying  which,  the  wretch,  with  inflamed  eyes  and 
flushed  cheeks,  advanced  at  the  head  of  a sturdy  group,  and  marching 
forward,  made  a gesture  as  though  desirous  of  thrusting  aside  Gabriel, 
who  was  still  standing  at  the  door  of  the  grating.  But  instead  ol  op- 
posing the  wretch,  the  missionary  hastily  advanced  two  steps  to  meet  him 
and  seizing  him  by  the  arm.  said  in  a firm  voice,  "Come,  then.”  And 
dragging,  as  one  may  say,  the  astonished  quarryman  behind  him,  whose 
companions,  amazed  by  this  new  incident,  did  not  at  fir>t  dare  to  follow  , 
Gabriel  hastily  led  him  through  the  space  that  separated  them  from  the 
choir,  opened  the  grating,  and  taking  the  quarryman,  whom  he  still  held 
by  the  arm,  up  to  the  very  body  of  Father  d’Aigrigny,  that  was  extended 
on  the  floor,  exclaimed,  “There  is  your  victim!  He  has  been  condemned 
— execute  him  !” 

“ What  I ? alone  ?”  exclaimed  the  quarrymau,  “ do  it  by  myselt  ? 

“Oh!”  replied  Gabriel,  scornfully,  ••  there  is  no  danger ; you  can  easily 
effect  it  See  he  has  fainted  from  his  sufferings,  lie  has  hardly  a breath 
left  in  his  body  ; he  can  make  no  resistance  ; you  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  him.” 

The  quarryman  stood  motionless,  while  the  mob  wonderfully  acted  upon 
by  this  scene,  by  degreesapproached  the  grating,  without  daring  to  enterit. 

“Strike  then  !”  said  Gabriel,  addressing  the  quarryman,  and  pointing 
with  his  fiuger  to  the  mob,  with  solemn  gesture  ; “ there  are  his  judges, 
and  you  are  his  executioner.” 
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“No  !”  exclaimed  the  quarryman,  falling  back,  and  averting  his  eyes, 
“ I am  no  executioner— not  I.” 

The  mob  were  dumbfounded  ; for  a few  moments  not  a word,  nota  cry, 
disturbed  the  silence  of  the  solemn  cathedral.  At  the  moment  when  the 
case  seemed  hopeless,  Gabriel  had  displayed  a deep  knowledge  of  the 
human  heart.  When  the  mob,  led  away  by  blind  fury,  rushes  on  a victim 
with  yells  of  the  most  ferocious  clamour,  and  each  one  strikes  his  blow, 
such  kind  of  frightful  murder,  being  committed  in  common,  appears  to 
them  less  terrible,  because  all  are  partakers  in  the  act;  and  thus  the 
piteous  cries,  the  sight  of  blood,  the  hopeless  defence  of  the  man  whom 
they  are  murdering,  only  increase  their  drunken  ferocity  ; but  when,  from 
among  these  furious  madmen,  ready  to  steep  their  hands  in  blood  by  such 
a homicide,  one  is  selected,  and  set  face  to  face  with  the  victim  incapable 
of  defending  himself,  and  he  is  told  to  strike,  seldom  would  it  happen 
that  he  would  dare  to  do  it. 

It  was  just  so  with  the  quarryman  ; the  wretched  man  shuddered  at  the 
idea  of  a murder  committed  by  himself  alone,  and  in  cold  blood. 

The  foregoing  scene  passed  with  the  greatest  rapidity.  Among  the 
companions  of  the  quarryman  who  had  approached  nearest  the  grating 
there  were  some  who  could  not  understand  the  impression,  although  they 
would  have  felt  as  this  bold  man  did,  if,  like  him,  any  one  had  said  to 
them,  “Perform  the  office  of  the  executioner.”  Many  of  his  follow'ers 
murmured,  therefore,  and  blamed  him  greatly  tor  his  weakness. 

“ He  dare  not  take  justice  on  the  prisoner,”  said  one.  “ The  coward  !” 
“ He  is  afraid.” — “ He  retreats  from  it.” 

Hearing  these  rumours,  the  quarryman  ran  to  the  grating,  opened  it 
quite  wide,  and  pointing  to  the  body  of  Father  d’Aigrigny,  exclaimed, 
“If  there  be  any  among  you  possessing  more  courage  than  myself,  let 
him  come  forward  and  finish  him ; let  him  be  the  executioner.  Now,  then!” 
At  this  proposal,  the  murmuring  ceased  at  once.  A profound  silence 
again  reigned  throughout  the  cathedral ; all  the  faces  lately  so  excited 
became  sad,  confused,  and  almost  appalled  ; the  misguided  mob  began 
especially  to  understand  the  cowardly  ferocity  of  the  act  they  had  strove 
to  commit.  Mot  one  of  them  had  dared,  by  himself,  to  do  execution  on 
this  dying  man. 

Suddenly  Father  d’Aigrigny  uttered  a sort  of  agonized  sigh,  his  head 
and  one  of  his  arms  were  raised  by  a convulsive  movement,  and  then  fell 
again  on  the  floor,  as  though  he  had  expired. 

Gabriel  utteied  a shriek  of  anguish,  and  threw  himself  on  his  knees  by 
the  side  of  Father  d’Aigrigny,  exclaiming,  “ Great  God  ! lie  is  dead  1” 
How  singularly  excitable  is  the  feeling  of  a mob,  in  good  as  well  as  evil ! 
At  the  heart  piercing  shriek  of  Gabriel,  those  people  who  but  a moment 
before  had,  with  furious  shouts,  demanded  the  life  of  this  man,  now  felt 
almost  pity  for  him.  The  words,  “ He  is  dead  !”  circulated  in  a low  tone 
throughout  the  mob,  who  shuddered  slightly  as  they  uttered  them,  while 
Gabriel  with  one  hand  raising  the  lifeless  head  of  Father  d’Aigrigny, 
was  with  the  other  seeking  a pulse  beneath  his  icy  skin. 

“Sir,”  exclaimed  the  quarryman,  leaning  over  towards  Gabriel,  “is 
there  really  no  hope  — no  sign  of  life?” 

Gabriel’s  answer  was  looked  for  with  anxiety,  in  the  midst  of  a most 
profound  silence,  as  though  none  of  the  mob  hardly  dared  to  exchange  a 
word  e'en  in  the  lowest  tone. 

“ Blessed  be  Heaven  !”  suddenly  exclaimed  Gabriel,  “ his  heart  still 
beats !” 

“ His  hearts  beats  !”  repeated  the  quarryman,  turningdiis  head  towards 
the  mob,  as  though  acquainting  them  with  good  news. 

“Ah!  his  heartbeats!”  re-echoed  the  mob,  in  a low  voice. 

“ There  is  still  hope.  We  may  yet  save  him,”  added  Gabiiel,  with  an 
expression  of  indescribable  goodness. 

“ We  may  yet  save  him,”  gently  murmured  the  mob. 

Quick,  quick  1”  added  Gabriel,  addressing  himself  to  the  quarryman. 
“ Help  me,  brother;  let  us  convey  him  into  some  neighbouring  house, 
where  he  may  receive  immediate  assistance.” 

The  quarryman  obeyed  with  eagerness  ; and  while  the  missionary  was 
raising  Father  d Aigrigny  by  the  arms,  took  hold  of  the  legs  of  the  almost 
lifelpss  body.  Between  them,  they  got  him  outside  the  choir. 

On  beholding  the  fearless  quarryman  assisting  the  young  priest  to  help 
the  man  whom  he  had  so  lately  bitterly  pursued  with  cries  of  death,  the 
mob  experienced  a sudden  revulsion  of  compassion.  These  men,  submit- 
ting themselves  to  the  powerful  influence  of  the  language  and  example 
ot  Gabriel,  felt  them-elves  deeply  affected;  the  question  then  was,  as  to 
who  should  be  first  to  offer  his  services. 

“Sir,”  said  Ciboule,  addressing  Gabriel,  “ would  it  not  be  better  to  place 
him  on  a chair  than  to  carry  him  by  his  arms  ?’’  “Shall  I fetch  a litter 
from  the  Hotel  Dieu  ?”  asked  another.  “ Don’t  give  yourself  the  trouble,” 
said  a powerful  man,  respectfully  approaching  the  missionary;  “I  will 
carry  him  myself,  sir.”  “Shall  l run  and  fetch  a coach?”  said  a miser- 
able wretch,  taking  off  his  Greek  cap.  “ Well  thought  of,”  said  the 
quarryman-  “ Run  quickly,  my  good  fellow.” 

“ But  had  you  not  better  first  ask  the  priest  if  it  be  bis  wish  that  you 
should  run  for  a coach  ? said  Ciboule,  stopping  the  impatient  messenger. 
“ Right,”  added  one  of  those  helping.  41  We  are  now  in  the  church, 
where  the  priest  should  give  directions.  He  is  at  home.” 

“Yes,  yes,  run  quickly,  my  child,”  said  Gabriel  to  the  obliging  scamp. 
While  the  latter  was  making  his  way  through  the  crowd,  a voice  ex- 
claimed, “I  have  a small  flask  here  with  brandy  in  it ; would  that  be  of 
aDy  use 


“Undoubtedly,”  replied  Gabriel  in  haste,  “ give  it  me,  give  it  me; 
we’ll  rub  his  temples  with  the  spirits,  and  perhaps  that  will  revive  him.” 

“ Pass  the  bottle,”  said  Ciboule,  “ and  don’t,  above  all  things,  let  any 
one  taste  a drop  of  it.”  The  bottle  was  carefully  passed  from  hand  to 
hand,  until  it  reached  Gabriel. 

While  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  coach,  Father  d’Aigrigny  had  been 
temporarily  placed  on  a chair,  where  many  kind  hearted  men  were  cheer- 
fully supporting  him  with  the  greatest  care,  and  the  missionary,  having 
poured  a drop  or  two  of  the  brandy  on  his  lips,  the  spirit  acted  very 
powerfully  on  the  Jesuit,  he  made  one  or  two  slight  movements,  and  a 
deep  drawn  sigh  relieved  his  oppressed  bosom. 

“He  is  saved!  he  lives,  my  brethren!”  exclaimed  Gabriel  trium- 
phantly, “ he  lives  ” 

“ Ah,  so  much  the  better,”  said  many  voices. 

“ Ah,  yes  indeed,  so  much  the  better,  my  brethren,”  replied  Gabriel, 
“ for  instead  of  being  overwhelmed  by  remorse  for  a crime,  you  may  now 
bless  yourselves  for  having  performed  a just  and  charitable  action.  Thank 
heaven,  then,  for  having  changed  your  blind  fury  into  a feeling  of  com- 
passion. Implore  Him,  that  neither  yourselves,  nor  any  of  those  whom 
you  tenderly  love,  may  be  placed  in  the  awful  danger  from  which  this 
unhappy  man  has  just  escaped.  Oh!  my  brethren!”  added  Gabriel, 
pointing  towards  the  crucifix  with  the  most  affecting  emotion,  which  was 
rendered  still  more  sympathetic  by  the  expression  of  his  angelic  face, 
“Oh!  my  brethren ! never  forget  that  He,  who  suffered  death  on  that 
cross  for  the  desolate  and  oppressed,  for  the  poor  children  of  humanity, 
as  we  are,  uttei  ed  those  tender  words,  so  touching  to  the  heart,  ‘ Love  one 
another.’  Let  us  never  forget  them,  never.  Let  us  love  one  another,  my 
brethren,  and  succour  one  another,  and  we,  ourselves,  poor  wretches, 
shall  become  better,  happier,  and  more  just.  Let  us  love  one  another, 
my  brethren,  and  prostrate  ourselves  before  that  Saviour,  the  consoler  ot 
all  in  the  world  who  are  oppressed,  weak,  and  suffering  !”  Saying  which, 
Gabiiel  knelt  down. 

All  present  followed  him,  so  convincing,  so  powerful,  was  his  simple 
language. 

A singular  incident  at  this  moment  assisted  the  affecting  grandeur  of 
the  scene.  We  have  already  said,  that  a few  moments  before  the  quarry- 
man and  his  troop  had  broken  into  the  church  the  several  persons  who 
happened  to  be  there  immediately  took  to  flight;  two  of  them  had  fled  to 
the  organ  loft,  and  thus  sheltered,  had  been  unseen  witnesses  of  the  fore- 
going scene.  One  of  these  persons  was  a young  man  who  had  charge  of 
the  organ,  and  was  sufficient  musician  to  play  pretty  well  upon  it. 
Deeply  excited  by  so  unhoped  for  a termination  of  an  e\ent,  that  appeared 
at  first  so  tragical,  and  giving  way  to  the  inspiration  of  his  skill  on  ihe 
organ,  he,  at  the  moment  when  lie  beheld  the  people  kneeling  with 
Gabriel,  could  not  resist  placing  himself  before  the  instrument. 

Then  a sort  of  harmonious  breathing,  at  first  almost  imperceptible, 
seemed  to  break  forth  from  the  bosom  of  the  immense  cathedral  like  a 
divine  aspiration  ; then,  as  gentle,  as  airy  as  the  fragrant  odour  from  the 
incense,  it  mounted  up  and  diffused  itself  through  the  echoing  arches.  By 
degrees  these  soft  and  sweet  tones,  although  entirely  concealed,  changed 
into  a harmony  of  the  most  indefinable  charm,  at  once  religious,  melan- 
choly, and  tender,  which  rose  to  the  sky  like  an  unspeakable  hymn  of 
gratitude  and  love. 

These  sweet  sounds  had  been  at  first  so  low,  and  so  subdued,  that  the 
kneeling  multitude  by  degrees  abandoned  themselves  to  the  irresistible 
influence  of  this  enchanting  music.  Then  many  eyes,  before  dry  and 
fierce,  were  moistened  with  tears.  Many  hardened  hearts  beat  softly  in 
unison,  in  the  recollection  of  those  words  so  lately  pronounced  by  Gabiiel 
— Love  one  another. 

Just  at  this  moment,  Father  d’Aigrigny  revived  and  opened  his  eyes. 
He  fancied  that  he  was  under  the  influence  of  a dream.  His  senses  had 
deserted  him  at  sight  of  an  infuriated  populace,  who,  with  evil  in  their 
hearts  and  blasphemy  on  their  lips,  were  pursuing  him  with  cries  of 
“ Death,”  into  this  holy  temple.  The  Jesuit  re-opened  his  eyes,  and,  by 
the  pale  gleam  of  the  ever  burning  lamp  suspended  before  the  altar,  by 
the  religious  tones  of  the  organ,  beheld  that  mob,  lately  so  menacing  and 
so  implacable,  kneeling  silently,  trembling,  becalmed,  and  humbly 
bending  their  heads  before  the  majesty  of  that  holy  place. 

A few  minutes  after,  Gabriel,  carried  away  almost  in  triumph  in  the 
arms  of  the  mob,  entered  the  carriage,  in  the  bottom  of  which  Father 
d’Aigrigny  had  been  laid,  now  almost  restored  to  himself. 

The  carriage,  agreeably  to  the  directions  of  the  Jesuit,  stopped  before 
the  door  of  a house  in  the  street  of  Vaugirard.  He  had  sufficient  strength 
and  courage  to  enter  alone  into  this  habitation,  where  Gabriel  had  not 
been  introduced,  and  to  which  we  will  next  conduct  the  reader. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Past  and  the  Future. — The  times  behind  us  are  junior;  the 
times  before  us  senior.  The  seniority  of  the  world  is  to  come;  the  ju- 
niority of  the  world  is  passed.  Why  do  we  attribute  perfection  to  the 
world  backward,  and  to  a man  forward  1 — Whichot’s  Aphorisms. 

Practice  and  Precept. — Mackenzie,  the  man  of  feeling,  was  often 
reproached  by  his  wife  for  the  interest  he  took  in  cock-fighting ; and 
Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  whose  essays  on  parental  love  woiked  so  won- 
drous a change  among  the  fair  Parisians,  was  so  little  imbued  by  the 
principle  of  the  precepts  he  inculcated,  as  to  provide  for  his  own  children 
by  sending  them  to  the  Foundling  Hospital. 
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AND  AMUSEMENT 


A SONG  FOR  THE  MILLION. 

“ Trouble  your  head  with  your  own  affairs.” 

Oil,  how  hard  it  appears  to  leave  others  alone, 

And  those  with  most  sin  often  cast  the  first  stone  ; 

What  missiles  we  scatter  wherever  we  pass, 

Though  our  own  walls  are  formed  of  most  delicate  glass. 
Let  the  wise  one  in  nature’s  walk  pause  ere  he  shout, 

At  scampering  folly,  in  harlequin  suit ; 

He’d  find  “motley”  no  doubt,  in  what  he  himself  wears, 

If  he’d  “ trouble  his  head  with  his  own  affairs.” 

Our  acquaintance  stand  up  with  reproving  advice, 

Where  the  friend  of  our  soul  would  be  sparingly  nice  ; 

But  many  will  see  their  own  farthing  dip  shine, 

Though  they  stick  it  right  under  a gunpowder  mine. 

Faults  and  errors  choke  up  like  a snow-storm  I ween, 

But  we  each  have  a door  of  our  own  to  sweep  clean, 

And  ’twould  save  us  a vast  many  squabbles  and  cares, 

If  we’d  “ trouble  our  heads  with  our  own  affairs.” 

The  Browns  spend  the  bettermost  part  of  the  day 
In  watching  the  Greens,  who  live  over  the  way  ; 

They  know  about  this  and  they  know  about  that, 

And  can  tell  Mr.  Green  when  he  has  a new  hat. 

Mrs.  Brown  finds  that  Mrs.  Green’s  never  at  home, 

Mrs.  Green  doubts  how  Mrs.  Brown’s  money  can  come  ! — • 
And  Mrs.  Brown’s  youngest  child  it  tumbles  down  stairs, 
Through  not  “ troubling  her  head  with  her  own  affairs.” 
Mr.  Figgins,  the  grocer,  with  sapient  frown, 

Is  forsaking  the  counter  to  go  to  “ the  Crown 
With  bis  grog  and  his  pipe  he  looks  mighty  big, 

He  raves  like  a tory,  or  swears  like  a whig  : 

He  denounces  the  church,  constitution,  and  state, 

Till  his  creditors  also  get  up  a debate  ; 

And  a plum  of  rich  colours  is  lost  to  his  heirs, 

Through  not  “ troubling  his  head  with  his  own  affairs.” 
Let  a symptom  of  wooing  and  wedding  be  found, 

And  full  soon  the  impertinent  whisper  goes  round  ; 

The  fortune,  the  beauty,  the  means,  and  the  ends, 

Are  all  carefully  weigh’d  by  our  good  natured  friends. 

’Tis  a chance  if  the  lady  is  perfectly  right, 

She  must  be  the  first,  if  she  is  not  a fright  ! 

Oh,  how  pleasant  ’twould  be  if  the  meddlesome  bears 
Would  “trouble  their  heads  with  their  own  affairs.” 

We  are  busy  in  helping  the  far  away  slave, 

We  must  cherish  the  Pole,  for  he’s  foreign  and  brave; 

Our  alms  giving  record  is  widely  unroll’d, 

To  the  East  and  the  West  we  send  mercy  and  gold  ; 

But  methinks  there  are  those  in  our  own  famous  land, 
Whose  thin  cheeks  might  be  fatten’d  by  charity’s  hand  ; 
And  when  John  Bull  is  dealing  his  generous  shares, 

Let  him  “ trouble  his  head  with  his  own  affairs.” 

We  abuse  without  limit  the  heretic  one, 

While  he  bends  to  the  image,  or  kneels  to  the  sun  ; 

We  must  interfere  with  all  other  men’s  creed, 

From  the  Brahmin’s  White  Bull  to  the  Catholic  bead. 

But  heaven,  like  Rome,  may  have  many  a road, 

That  leads  us  direct  to  the  wished  for  abode ; 

And  a wise  exhortation  in  Christian  prayers 
Would  be  “ trouble  your  head  with  your  own  affairs.” 


A Frantic  Negro. — A very  tragical  affair  happened  some  time  ago  at 
St.  Eustatia.  A negro,  who  was  at  work  in  a ship  in  the  harbour,  having 
had  some  words  with  a white  person,  in  his  passion  stabbed  him  ; upon  which 
another  negro  told  him,  that  lie  would  certainly  be  put  to  death  ; and  that  if 
he  had  killed  twenty,  they  could  do  no  more  to  him.  Thereupon  the  fellow, 
in  a fit  of  desperation,  immediately  jumped  ovei  board,  and  swam  to  shore, 
with  a knife  in  his  hand  ; and  the  first  person  he  met  with  happened  to  be 
an  English  sailor,  whom  the  villain  instantly  cut  across  the  belly,  so  that  his 
bowels  appeared.  This  done,  he  in  a moment  ran  into  a woollen  draper’s 
shop,  and  stabbed  a young  fellow  sitting  behind  the  counter  ; he  then  ran 
into  the  street,  and  wounded  desperately  one  or  two  others.  By  this  time 
the  people  were  greatly  alarmed  ; but  the  knife  the  fellow  had  being  very 
large,  and  he  so  desperate,  every  body  shunned  him.  The  governor  offered 
a reward  to  any  who  would  take  him  alive,  and  a sailor  undertook  it,  armed 
with  a musket;  but,  if  he  found  it  impracticable,  he  was  to  shoot  him.  The 
negro,  who  was  then  at  the  wharf  side,  alone,  saw  him  coming,  and  met  him 
with  great  resolution  ; he  made  an  essay  to  stab  the  sailor,  by  giving  a sud- 
den leap  upon  him,  but  the  tar  avoided  it,  and  struck  at  him  with  the  butt 
end  of  his  musket,  and  broke  bis  arm  ; upon  which,  with  great  intrepidity, 
he  got  his  knife  into  his  other  hand,  and  made  another  push  at  the  sailor, 
but  with  as  little  success  as  the  former;  and  by  another  blow  he  was,  with 
the  assistance  of  some  other  persons  who  had  gathered  about  him,  secured 
alive.  He  was  immediately  brought  to  trial,  and  condemned  ; and  next  day 
hung  upon  a gibbet,  in  irons,  alive,  where  he  continued  in  the  greatest 
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agonies,  and  shrieking  in  the  most  terrible  manner,  for  near  three  days.  His 
greatest  cry  was,  “Water!  water!  water!”  being  extremely  hot  weather,  and 
the  sun  full  upon  him. 

Another  Extraordinary  Cure. — The  following  cure  for  the  gout  is 
taken  from  an  ancient  work  ; it  is  a sure  remedy,  we  believe  : — 

First — He  must  pick  a handkerchief  from  the  pocket  of  a maid  of  fifty 
years,  who  never  had  a wish  to  change  her  condition. 

Secondly — He  must  wash  it  three  times  in  an  honest  miller’s  pond. 
Thirdly—  He  must  dry  it  on  a parson’s  hedge  that  was  never  covetous. 
Fourthly — He  must  send  it  to  a doctor’s  shop  that  never  killed  a patient. 
Fifthly— He  must  mark  it  with  a lawyer’s  ink  who  never  cheated  a client. 
Sixthly — Apply  it  to  the  part  affected,  and  a cure  will  speedily  follow. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Medical  and  Legal  Inquiries. — We  have  repeatedly  said  that  we  do  not  pro- 
fess to  give  advice  or  counsel  respecting  physic  or  law,  yet  we  are  weekly 
receiving  numerous  inquiries  from  “ Constant  Subscribers,’  “ Constant 
Readers,”  “ R.  D.’s,”  " M.  J.’s”  “Afflicted  Ones,”  and  “J.  K.  S.’s,” 
about  the  cure  of  all  the  ailments  that  afflict  humanity . Our  recipes  are  of  a 
general  character,  or  such  as  have  been  recently  discovered  and  recommended 
in  medical  worhs  of  repute  ; but  even  respectable  author  it  y is  not  infallible, 
and  we  do  ? lot  consider  ourselves  qualified  to  assume  the  name  of  medical 
advisers  in  individual  cases . We  are  very  glad  when  any  one  of  these  recipes 
has  proved  efficient,  as  we  are  frequently  informed  they  do  ; but  ice  do  not 
undertake  to  answer  particular  inquiries  for  the  benefit  of  individuals,  as  that 
might  lead  us  into  a sphere  of  empiricism , which  it  is  our  firm  resolution  ever 
to  eschew  in  our  relationship  with  our  readers . Moreover , there  arc  many 
ailments  resulting  entirely  from  folly,  to  which  we  do  not  intend  ever  to  allude. 
We  can  only  advise  those  who  suffer  from  folly , to  abandon  the  folly,  as  the 
best  means  of  ensuring  recovery . Our  correspondents  must  content  themselves 
with  consulting  our  index , for  it  is  beyond  our  power  to  serve  them  otherwise 
than  we  have  hitherto  done , by  such  a selection  as  opportunity  presents  us. 

M.  A.  R.  G.— “ Can  love  Icill  a gentleman— the  gent  not  being  in  circumstances 
to  marry  ; besides , being  a weak  gent,  and  altogether  rather  a miserable 
temper  ?’  ’ Can  such  a gent  love  at  all  ? Love  is  a happy  feeling . It  does 
not  belong  to  miserable  tempers . Many  people  mistake  a selfish  desire  of 
possession  jor  love . It  is  nothing  of  the  sort , it.  is  merely  a selfish  desire  of 
possession.  Few  people  can  love.  Love,  like  religion , has  many  professed 
followers  ; but  their  practice  belies  their  profession . But  love  will  Icill  a man 
as  readily  as  a woman . Can  love  kill  a haughty,  purse-proud  beauty  ? 
Truly,  her  hide  will  be  found  as  tough  to  Cupid's  darts  as  the  roughest  tyke's 
that  ever  spouted  the  Ode  to  Independence  in  male  habiliments.  A lady  s 
case  is  never  hopeless  so  long  as  she  preserves  a pleasant  countenance , and 
refuses  to  associate  with  Lady  Scandal. 

Leigh  has  put  so  many  questions  that  we  cannot  answer  one  of  them  satisfac- 
torily. As  fur  Coleridge , we  believe  he  did  not  very  well  understand  himself. 
He  had  a vain  idea  that  it  ivas  in  his  power  to  mesmerise  the  world , but  he 
did  not  do  it.  In  straining  after  the  perfect  philosophy , he  was  a sort  of 
philosophical  alchemist.  He  did  7iot  find  the  stone  that  he  boasted  of.  The 
great  work  of  his  life  was  to  be  a commentary  oil  Shakspeare.  Only  think  of 
such  a mission  for  the  greatest  living  genius.  Providence  wisely  thwarted  the 
scheme,  and  left  Shakspeare,  fancy' s child,  to  each  fancy's  explanation.  Cole- 
ridge was  a great  man,  but  a great  opium-eater , and  you  see  and  smell  the 
opium  in  all  his  works.  There  is  truth  in  all  the  metaphysicians , even  in 
Berkeley’s  Minute  Philosopher;  but  systems  of  men  are  all  vanity  and 
vexation  of  spirit. 

T.  Grateful. — Felo-de-se  is  dog-latin.  It  means  that  the  man  has  committed 
a capital  crime  upon  himself. 

S.  E.  V.—  We  have  heard  of  a great  many  things  that  we  could  never  discover 
— a roc's  egg,  for  instance  ; we  used  to  be  very  anxious  to  see  one  when  a boy. 
And  the  stone  that  cannot  be  broken  or  cut  is  some  such  wonder  ; we  think  it 
must  be  the  philosopher's  stone. 

Ann  Elizabeth. — We  have  repeatedly  said,  in  our  answers  to  correspondents » 
that  twenty  one  is  the  age  of  majority  for  both  sexes  ; befoi'e  which  age , the 
clergyman  requires  consent  of  parents  or  guardians  for  marriage . 

Reader. — There  is  no  difference  in  meaning  between  among  and  amongst. 
The  ear  makes  its  own  selection  for  euphony.  Content  is  a peculiar  species 
of  adjective,  which  cannot  be  used  before  the  noun.  We  cannot  say  a conten  t 
man,  but  a man  content  with  little.  Contented  is  used  before  the  noun j it  is 
synonymous  with  content,  and  is  an  adjective,  though  called  a pal  liciple  in 
dictionaries.  Between  some  participles  and  adjectives  there  is  no  perceptible, 
line  of  distinction . “ Sound  from  the  mountains  previous  to  the  storm. 

Here  previous  is  an  adjective,  agreeing  with  sound,  and  synonymous  with 
antecedent . But  then  it  is  used  adverbially ; for  we  cannot  say,  “ A previous 
sound  to  the  storm.” 

Emily  has  sketched  a very  common  character,  that  of  a proud  and  haughty  girl, 
vain  of  her  attractions,  selfish  in  the  monopoly  of  praise  and  attention,  crue 
and  heartless  in  wounding  the  feelings  of  her  companions  by  the  assumption  of 
superiority , and,  apparently,  capable  only  of  loving  herself.  Such  a woman 
loves  a man  only  because  he  devotes  himself  wholly  to  herself.  She  could  hefe 
him,  perhaps  even  murder  him,  for  fondling  a rival.  A girl  who  piaisei  ta 
self,  and  sneers  at  her  companions , is  a bad-hearted  girl » 
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Mary  Ann  says,  the  people  of  her  neighbourhood,  in  Berkshire,  have  been  much 
excited  by  two  men  going  about  preaching  the  end  of  the  world  this  year.  The 
world  has  been  preached  to  an  end  every  year  for  the  last  thousand  years. 
Exactly  845  years  ago,  it  was  so  generally  believed  to  be  all  up  with  it,  that 
the  people  let  all  the  churches  go  into  disrepair,  and  refused  to  build  houses,  or 
engage  in  any  great  undertaking.  Mary  Ann  says,  three  members  of  one 
family  have  gone  deranged  through  fear.  We  are  sorry  for  it  ; but  wonder 
what  they  have  to  fear  ; for  when  the  old  world  comes  to  an  end,  does  not  a new 
and  a better  one  come  ? The  two  preachers  do  not  seem  to  be  much  alarmed, 
why  should  the  hearers  fear  ? > 

Anna  G.  should  consult  some  practical  musician.  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  is  the 
Italian  Opera.  It  was  called  the  King's  Theatre  before  the  accession  of 
Victoria  ; but  there  being  a minor  theatre  called  the  Queen's,  the  great  theatre 
was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Her  Majesty's. 

A.  U.  C.  T.  must  not  be  discouraged  by  the  difficulties  of  Latin  pronunciation 
and  prosody.  The  old  pronunciation  is  lost.  The  English  Latin  is  absurd. 
The  only  good  feature  of  it  is  its  distinction  of  long  and  short  syllables,  which 
is  more  clear  than  that  of  the  Scotch  and  other  systems.  Only  think  of  a 
cockney  teaching  his  pupil  to  pronounce  mihi  like  the  two  words,  my  eye  ! but 
my  high  is  just  the  same  to  a cockney.  Nobody  knows  how  to  pronounce 
mihi.  It  was  probably  pronounced  mee,  like  its  contraction  mi.  However, 
for  English  Latin,  our  correspondent  is  right  enough. 

Rowen  a wants  us  to  teach  her  the  secret  of  tvinning  a heart.  That  is  beyond 
reason.  It  is  a mystery.  Hearts  are  best  won  when  we  do  not  try  to  win 
them.  Some  do  succeed  by  trying,  but  as  many  fail ; for  reason  makes  sad 
blunders  in  love  ; it  does  not  understand  it.  Love  alone  can  make  love  to  per- 
fection. Ilowena  should  be  able  to  answer  the  first  question  herself.  Were 
she  to  offer  her  heart  and  hand  to  us,  and.  we  made  her  no  answer,  would  she 
take  it  for  granted  that  we  had  accepted  her  offer  ? 

Glenthorn — Ladies  who  do  not  love  flattery,  seldom  receive  much  of  it  from 
those  who  know  them.  Some  say  that  they  do  not  like  it,  but  sweetly  receive 
it.  They  who  can  take  much  of  it  cannot  be  highly  esteemed.  Selfishness  is 
not  one  of  the  attributes  of  beauty. 

John  R.  D.’s  idea  of  astrology  is  sublime,  thinks  he  ; we  must  consult  the  stars 
and  the  planets  to  discover  what  sort  of  stories  to  select,  what  kind  of  leading 
articles  to  write,  what  recipes,  paragraphs,  and  bons  mots  !o  choose  for  our 
paper.  And,  moreover,  he  wants  to  know  somewhat  of  the  destiny  of  beasts. 
Is  he  not  told  that  angels  ride  upon  horses  ? (2  Kings,  ch.  6,  dj-c.)  Let  him 
read  the  Frophets,  and  he  will  learn  all  that  we  know.  Must  apply  to  a 
chemist  for  his  other  question. 

“A  Friend  to  Science”  is  somewhat  too  hasty.  It  was  a mere  extract  from 
another  paper,  which  we  thought  even  too  ridiculous  to  condemn.  Atmospheric 
railways  are  proved  to  be  practical. 

3.  S.,  Marsham  Street. — We  wish  all  our  contributors  were  as  liberal  in  their 
ideas,  that  it  is  an  editor's  prerogative  to  select  and  reject.  Many  young 
beginners,  instead  of  giving  us  the  option  of  inserting  a crude  production, 
accompany  it  with  a menacing  note  of  withdrawal  of  patronage. 

Fred.  Fusfios — See  Lady’s  Magazine  for  1776,  pp.  47  and  472.  We  will 
get  the  lines  copied,  and  will  probably  insert  them  in  our  next. 


K.  K. — A work  on  belles  let  ires  is  the  work  for  our  correspondent' s wants. 
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SUPERSTITION;  ITS  MAGISTERIAL  INFLUENCE  AMONGST 
SAVAGE  AND  BARBAROUS  PEOPLE. 


People  are  now  in  the  habit  of  abusing  superstition  indiscriminately,  as 
if  it  were  in  all  cases,  and  in  all  circumstances,  an  unmixed  evil.  But  in 
this  they  are  too  hasty  and  uncharitable,  and  the  uncharitable  spirit  is 
always  wrong,  always  wrong  in  its  feelings,  even  when  it  hits  accidentally 
upon  a truth.  Even  the  most  hideous  superstition  in  the  world  has  its 
moral  ends  and  purposes.  The  Ceylonese  worship  the  devil  u der  the  name 
of”  the  great  Black  God  thatcauseth  the  people  of  the  world  to  be  sick.” 
They  have  various  kinds  of  personifications  of  this  monster.  They  have 
the  male  and  the  female  devils ; and  they  have  the  tusked  devil,  and  the 
death  devil,  and  the  graveyard  devil  ; and  they  sing  the  praises  of  these 
devils  in  songs  and  hymns  of  a solemn  and  a religious  character.  The 
Yakkun  Nattanawais  a Ceylonese  Litany,  consisting  of  supplications  to 
the  devils  in  behalf  of  sick  people.  It  is  written  and  sung  with  as  much 
solemnity  and  veneration  as  the  Te  Deum  itself.  The  following  is  an 
extract  from  one  ot  the  prayers  : — “ He  (that  is  the  devil  addressed)  plays 
in  the  pool  ot  blood,  he  loves  the  blood  and  the  smell  of  food  made 
by  burning;  accept  thou  the  offerings  made  by  fried  fish,  and  take  away 
the  sicknes  which  thou  hast  caused.  Oh!  befriend  me,  thou  bloodthirsty 
devil!  Thou  dwellest  in  the  house,  and  playest  in  the  laundry.  Thou 
causest  the  burning  cholic,  and  inflation  of  bowels.  Accept  the  meat 
offerings,  and  the  oderings  made  with  reddish  boiled  rice,  and  prepared  in 
the  shade  of  the  tree  Doinbey.”  This  seems  to  us  occidentalists  as  bad  a 
superstition  as  can  be,  but  ii  is  perfectly  natural  and  simple  to  a Ceylonese, 
and  is  made  instrumental,  by  the  power  of  faith,  in  repressing  many  social 
evils  which  would  otherwise  arise  through  the  wild  and  irregular  pas- 
sions of  men. 


We  are  informed  by  the  O-jib-way  Indian,  who  lectures atthe  Egyptian 
Hall  at  the  exhibition  of  his  countrymen,  which  there  daily  takes  p!a<  e, 
that  there  are  no  punishments,  no  magistrates  or  police  amongst  his 
people;  but  that  order  is  preserved  by  means  of  the  old  men,  who  act  the 
part  of  a species  of  priesthood  when  they  have  ceased  to  be  able  to  fight 
and  hunt.  They  pretend  that  they  have  the  power  of  seeing  with  the  eyes 
of  some  supernatural  being,  who  can  see  in  the  dark  as  well  as  in  the  light, 
who  can  see  at  a distance  as  well  as  nigh  at  hand,  and  who  is  sure  to  mark 
every  one  who  is  guilty,  even  in  secret,  of  committing  any  action  which  is 
by  their  moral  law  accounted  sinful.  He  says  that  this  faith  has  hitherto 
been  quite  sufficient  to  preserve  social  order  within  their  own  tribe,  so 
that  they  might  go  for  days  a hunting,  and  leave  their  wigwams  open,  and 
return  and  find  everything  in  them  safe  and  undisturbed.  It  is  the  belief 
of  the  supernatural  all-seeing  eye  of  this  genie  that  does  this — a very  wise 
superstition,  which,  if  it  prevailed  in  our  enlightened  country,  might  en-> 
able  us  to  dispense  with  many  very  expensive  and  troublesome  administra- 
tors of  law  and  justice.  To  attain  this  intluence  over  their  countrymen,  the 
old  men  have  the  power,  by  means  of  certain  secrets,  of  thrusting  their 
hands  into  the  fire  or  boiling  liquid  without  being  burnt  or  scalded,  and 
doing  many  other  strange  things,  which  gives  them  the  appearance  of  men 
raised  above  their  fellows  by  means  of  supernatural  intercourse.  As  this 
faith  dies  away,  the  old  social  character  of  the  Indian  dies  also,  and  his 
moral  feelings,  being  emancipated  from  the  supernatural  influence,  are 
thenceforth  regulated  more  by  art  and  cunning,  and  the  fear  ol  man,  like 
the  moralists  of  civilized  life.  He  gains  much  by  becoming  a civilized 
man  ; but  it  is  not  all  gain,  he  loses  something.  His  honesty  is  less  per- 
fect, the  wigwam  then  requires  a bolt,  and  the  bolt,  requires  a constable  to 
prevent  its  being  picked.  This  shows  that  civilization  is  not  at  all  a per- 
fect system  ; that  it  does  not  even  contain  a summary  of  all  the  good  that 
exists  in  human  society;  that  it  is  excelled  in  some  respects  even  by  sa- 
vage life  itself,  and  moreover,  it  shows  that  superstition,  the  reviled  and 
contemned  superstition,  can  accomplish  moral  ends  to  which  modern 
science  and  philosophy,  and  popular  intelligence,  and  political  economy, 
and  ecclesiastical  establishments,  are  perfectly  inadequate. 

The  Greenlanders — that  is,  the  unconverted  Greenlanders — believe  in 
t lie  existence  of  spirits,  good  and  evil,  and  in  a future  state  of  enflless  ex- 
istence. This  Elysium,  like  that  of  the  Greeks,  is  believed  by  them  to  be 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  There  dwells  the  Great  Spirit  Torngarnsuk  and 
his  mother  in  a state  of  perpetual  blessedness  and  everlasting  summer. 
There  the  streams  abound  with  every  variety  of  delicious  fish,  and  fowls  of 
delicate  flavour  are  easily  caught,  and  may  even  he  found  by  the  fortunate 
inhabitants  boiling  alive  in  the  great  cauldron,  and  ready  to  be  eaten. 
But  into  this  abode  of  blessedness  only  those  can  enter  who  have  displayed 
great  virtues,  patriotic,  social,  and  domestic.  They  believe  that  wicked 
souls  wander  in  the  air,  half-starved,  and  tormented  by  ravens  \V  hat  is 
this  superstition,  therefore,  but  a moral  power  which  excites  to  virtue? — 
such  virtue  as  the  Greenlanders  regard  with  the  greatest  admiration  and 
reverence.  However  absurd  the  belief  may  be,  so  long  as  it  is  held,  it 
exerts  a beneficial  influence  on  the  mind  according  to  the  standard  of  mo- 
rality which  prevails  amongst  the  people  who  receive  it.  The  supersti- 
tion of  the  Thug  leads  him  to  murder;  but  the  Thug  superstition  is  not 
the  only  one  that  exhibits  itself  in  this  sanguinary  manner.  Our  own 
country  and  our  own  forefathers  have  crimes  as  great  as  those  of  the 
Thugs  to  answer  for,  though  perpetrated  in  a different  style,  The  thumb- 
screws, and  iron  boots,  and  rack-wheels,  the  stake,  and  all  the  other 
murderous  inventions  of  the  Western  civilised  inquisitions,  combine 
within  them  a greater  amount  of  cruelty  than  it  is  possible  to  discover  in 
the  simple  murders  of  the  Thugs  ; whilst  the  Thugs  are  particularly  faith- 
ful to  one  another,  and  are  not  lemarkable  for  any  other  vice  than  that 
one  to  which  their  superstition  inclines  them.  Moreover,  there  is  even 
a merciful  feeling  displayed  in  their  manner  of  assassination.  They  kill 
rapidly,  and  with  as  little  pain  as  possible  ; and  they  believe  that  all  their 
victims  are  sanctified,  and  received  immediately  into  heaven.  Not  so 
the  Dominicans  and  inquisitors  of  the  Western  world,  who  not  only  tor- 
tured the  body,  but  sent  the  soul  to  hell.  Yet  even  the  Dominicans  had 
the  r amiable  features,  in  the  zeal  and  the  self-denial  with  which  they 
executed  their  missions,  whilst  even  their  cruelties  were  exercised  upon 
some,  that  others  might  be  saved  from  the  supposed  perdition  that 
awaited  all  heretics. 

Superstition,  it  is  very  true,  does  not  prevent  crime,  and  seems  to  be 
compatible  with  a very  great  degree  of  immorality.  But  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  superstiiion  has  never  existed  in  any  other  but  a secta- 
rian form.  The  superstition  of  the  Red  Indians,  it  seems,  succeeds  in 
preventing  petty  thefts  and  housebreaking,  and  many  other  political 
crimes  ; but  it  does  not  succeed  in  preventing  the  fierce  and  deadly  hatred 
and  warfare  that  exist  between  the  various  tribes  of  that  nomad  race  of 
men.  It  rather  stimulates  to  strife,  by  regarding  it  as  a virtue,  whilst  it 
takes  delight  in  inflicting  the  most  agonising  cruelties  upon  the  prisoners 
of  war,  and  preserving  their  scalps  as  memorials  of  valour.  It  is  a local 
and  a limited  superstition,  like  the  police  of  a metropolis,  which  dictates 
virtue  and  social  order  within  a certain  sphere,  hut  has  no  jurisdiction 
whatever  iu  any  other.  Were  it  universalised,  it  would  prevent  theft  or 
mischief  in  all  tribes,  and  in  all  countries,  as  well  as  in  its  own.  But  the 
mind  of  the  Indian  is  toolimited  to  admit  of  such  a universal  superstition  ; 
and,  indeed,  our  own  countrymen  themselves,  with  a 1 their  enlightment, 
are  not  yet  so  charitably  disposed  as  not  to  look  with  hostility  and  aversion 
on  other  nations,  other  sects,  other  parties,  other  ranks  and  conditions,  than 
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those  to  which  they  themselves  belong.  We  easily  believe  an  evil  report 
of  those  who  are  in  opposition  to  us.  With  all  our  intelligence  and  pro- 
fessed superiority  to  prejudice,  we  cannot  overcome  this  ; and  therefore, 
though  superstition  has  failed  in  accomplishing  this  reconciliation  of 
humanity  with  itself,  it  has  only  failed  in  accomplishing  that  which 
nothing  else  has  ever  yet  done. 

Superstition,  however,  is  properly  speaking,  sectarian,  bigoted,  and 
prejudiced  in  its  nature  Should  it  cease  to  be  so,  perhaps,  it  would  cease 
to  be  called  superstition.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  define  the  word  ; but,  as 
vulgarly  understood,  it  means  a belief  in  supernatural  agency  of  an  arbi- 
trary and  a partial  nature.  There  is  no  vu'gar  superstition  which  is  im- 
partial, because  the  vulgar  themselves  are  not  impartial.  Were  the  vulgar 
just  in  their  moral  feelings,  their  superstition,  whatever  it  was,  would  take 
its  shade  of  character  from  theirs.  The  most  impartial  species  of  super- 
stition is  that  which  believes  injudicial  astrology  ; and  for  this  very  reason, 
perhaps,  it  ought  not  to  be  designated  by  the  name  of  superstition.  Pure 
astrology,  perhaps,  never  would  have  been  stigmatised  by  such  a name  ; 
but  the  old  astrologers  seldom,  if  ever,  confined  themselves  to  the  science 
of  the  stars.  They  adulterated  the  subject  with  divination  and  sorcery, 
which  are  positively  superstitions,  because  they  depend  upon  the  actual 
and  the  arbitrary  interference  of  some  spiritual  agent,  called  forth  to 
action  by  some  secret  charm  or  magical  rite.  But  astrology  professes  no 
such  dependence ; it  regards  the  universe  and  all  its  parts  as  subject  to  a 
uniform  eternal  order,  with  which  no  arbitraiy  power  of  caprice  or  of 
passion  ever  interferes,  and  which  no  created  power  can  either  disturb  or 
neutralize.  It  is  a fatalism,  but  it  is  not  the  superstitious  fatalism  of  the 
Turk,  who  believes  himself  foreordained  to  be  saved,  whilst  a Christian 
dog  ora  pagan  is  doomed  to  be  for  ever  lost.  This  limitation  of  fatalism 
makes  the  Turk  superstitious,  as  we  understand  the  word,  but  its  mean- 
ing must  vary  in  different  minds,  and  we  believe  that  there  are  few  men 
in  the  world  who  can  define  the  word  to  their  own  satisfaction. 

Can  a people  exist  without  superstition  ? We  suspect  not.  Superstition 
is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  humanity — one  of  the  features  w hich  dis- 
tinguish man  from  the  brute.  And  if  ever  a tribe  of  men  did  exist 
without  superstition  they  must  have  been  so  nearly  allied  to  the  brute 
as  scarcely  to  be  distinguishable  from  it.  Some  such  races  are  said,  but 
upon  no  sufficient  authority,  to  exist  in  the  south  of  Africa.  Amongst 
civilized  nations,  superstition  is  very  powerful  though  refined  and  secret. 
The  highest  orders  of  genius,  especially  poetic  genius,  have  been  deeply 
influenced  by  it,  though  not  subdued  by  its  slavish  fears.  The  finest 
poetry  of  all  nations  is  deeply  tinctured  with  superstition.  It  is  to  super- 
stition that  it  is  indebted  for  its  greatest  attraction,  and  for  some  of  its 
sweetest  epithets  and  figures  of  speech.  Even  the  dry,  cold,  demonstrative 
philosopher  unconsciously  speaks  the  language  of  superstition  whilst  he 
pretends  to  despise  it.  He  sees  an  elegant  lady,  trippling  lightly  and 
swiftly  over  the  floor,  and  he  involuntarily  exclaims,  “ \V  hat  a fairy  form  ! 
what  ni/m/ifi-like  grace  and  movement  of  limb  1”  Now,  both  fairy  and 
nymph  are  words  ot  superstition — w'ords  which  science  rejects,  because  it 
has  no  demonstrative  evidence  of  the  existence  of  fairies  and  nymphs.  But 
poetry  does  not  care  for  demonstrative  evidence.  It  accepts  the  super- 
stition because  it  is  beautiful  ; and  the  human  heart,  which  is  naturally 
poetical,  accepts  it  also,  and  the  language  of  superstition  becomes  by 
necessity  a part  of  our  mother  tongue — an  inalienable  part,  which  no 
conceivable  progress  in  science  or  philosophy  ever  can  remove,  and 
which,  moreover,  the  retiued  taste  will  never  desire  to  diminish,  but 
rather  to  increase.  Superstition,  in  fact,  is  nothing  more  than  the  poetical 
faculty  of  personification.  You  might  see  in  the  following  lines  of  Tom 
Moore  the  beginning  of  a mythology  : — 

“ Young  Joy  ne’er  thought  of  counting  hours, 

Till  Care,  one  summer’s  morning, 

Set  up  among  his  smiling  flowers 
A dial,  by  way  of  warning; 

But  Joy  loved  better  to  gaze  on  the  sun, 

As  long  as  its  light  was  glowing, 
lhan  to  watc  h with  o'd  C ire  how  the  shadow  stole  on, 

And  how  fast  that  light  was  going. 

Here  Joy  and  Care  are  personified  by  the  poet;  and,  in  the  infancy  of 
society,  a personification  like  this  would  very  probably  be  realized  by  a 
sculptile  device,  or  it  might,  by  popularity,  be  elevated  to  a faith,  and  Care 
might  be  vulgarly  believed  to  be  an  old  man  with  a sun  dial,  as  Time  is 
now  represented  as  an  old  man  with  a scythe.  Who  would  desire  to  get 
rid  of  this  personifying  propensity  in  human  nature?  To  get  rid  of  i his 
would  be  to  destroy  genius  itself  and  all  the  fine,  arts  ; and,  without  the 
fine  arts,  the  useful  arts  could  have  but  a sorry  existence.  Y et  this  is  the 
natural  source  of  superstition— an  imaginative  faculty,  which  first  per- 
sonifies an  abstract  principle,  and  then  peoples  the  world  of  thought  with 
personified  attributes  and  powers  of  nature.  The  inferior  animals  cannot 
do  ibis  for  want  of  the  creative  faculty.  Even  superstition  itself  therefore 
proves  the  supeiiority  of  man  to  the  brute.  Nor  has  the  rationality  or 
the  irrationality  ot  the  faith  anything  to  do  with  the  proof,  for  the  imagi- 
nation is  not  a rational,  or  logical,  lint  a poetical  faculty — a faculty  which 
is  above  reason,  and  which  uses  the  artistic  liberty,  at  times,  of  defying 
and  transgressing  all  the  rules  of  scholas  ic  discipline. 

1 he  present  age  is  said  to  be  a less  superstitious  age  than  any  former 
age,  and  in  one  sense  this  probably  is  correct,  but  in  another  sense,  it  is 
not  correct.  Superstition  is  expanding  itself;  it  is  breaking  its  fetters 
and  getting  rid  of  its  bigotry,  and  in  the  vulgar  sense  of  the  word,  it  may  | 


thus  be  said  to  be  d)ing,  but  in  the  pure,  poetical  and  catholic  sense  o 
the  " ord.  it  is  progressing  It  w as  a peculiarity  of  the  bid  Homan  tin pira 
— the  physical  basis  ot  the  Roman  Catholic  spiritual  empire — that  it  le- 
ceived  all  superstitions,  and  adopted  the  religions  of  every  people  whom 
it  subdued.  But  then  it  adopted  them  in  a modified  sense,  not  as  exclu- 
sive faiths  that  refused  alliance  with  others,  but  as  friendly  faiths,  which, 
by  being  received  into  the  empire,  became  part  and  parcel  of  the  empire's 
religion.  The  present  age  ot  philosophical  universality  does  not  certainly 
adopt  the  superstitions  ofall  people,  as  all  people  hold  them,  but  it  receives 
them  under  a species  of  protest,  and  employs  them  as  ornaments  in  imagi- 
native literature,  not  only  without  reluctance,  but  with  a species  of  delight. 
Our  novels  and  romances,  our  poeiry  our  songs,  our  dramas,  our  operas, 
are  full  of  the  superstition  of  all  nations.  We  boggle  at  none  of  them  as 
our  ancestors  might  have  done,  but  indiscriminately  receive  the  worst  and 
the  best  into  the  universal  empire  of  literature,  as  if  they  were  all  legi- 
timatized by  the  fact  of  their  existence,  and  each  one  constituted  an  article 
of  belief  in  our  literaiy  faith.  A literary  man  must  be  tolerably  well  versed 
in  superstition  in  order  to  please  the  public  taste.  There  is  a demand  for 
superstitious  ideas.  The  theatres  could  not  live  without  them  ; they  form 
a part  of  every  evening's  entertainment;  and  at  her  Majesty’s  theatre, 
superstition  is  the  ring  in  which  the  most  admired  and  best  paid  performers 
nightly  perform  their  respective  parts,  tlerito  dances  as  a naiad,  in  the 
ballet  of  Ondinejshe  loses  her  mortality  by  falling  in  love  with  a mortal ; 
the  first  proof  of  her  fall  is  the  sight  of  her  shadow,  and  then  she  dances 
the  shadow  dance.  Jn  Kava,  or  l’Amour  Voyageiir,  Fanny  Pragher  acts 
the  part  of  Cupid;  and  in  Eoline.  Lucille  Grahn.  the  celebrated  Danish 
dancer,  acts  the  part  of  Eoline,  daughter  of  a dryad  or  wood  nymph.  The 
story  of  the  ballet  is  as  follows  : — A prince  of  Filesia  loved  a dryad,  or 
wood  nymph,  whose  existence  depended  on  that  ol  an  oak  tree.  A daugh- 
ter blessed  their  union,  but  shortly  after  her  birth  the  oak  tree  was  shat- 
tered by  a thunder-bolt.  From  that  moment  the  dryad  disappeared;  but 
a slip  of  the  tree  had  taken  root,  and  as  it  grew,  the  daughter  grew  and 
thrived  along  with  it—  beautiful  of  course.  The  prince  died  of  a broken 
heart,  with  the  secret  of  his  child’s  birth.  When  Eoline  was  of  age  she 
was  sought  by  many  lovers,  but  her  favourite  was  Edgar.  Strange  ru- 
mours, however,  prevail  ; the  castle  is  said  to  be  haunted  by  spirits  obe- 
dient to  Eoline  ; Eoline  laughs  at  the  tales.  Ignorautof  her  supernatural 
origin,  she  knows  not,  that  during  sleep,  her  spirit,  disembodied,  as- 
sumes the  form  of  a dryad,  comes  forth  trom  the  oak,  sports  in  the  wood, 
and  lloats  on  the  lake.  Meanwhile  a gnome,  or  fairy,  another  superna- 
tural, represented  by  Perrot,  falls  in  love  with  her  ; hut  failing  to  gain 
her  heart,  he  sets  fire  to  her  oak  tree  on  her  wedding  with  Edgar.  She 
dies  with  her  oak  tree,  and  waves  her  last  adieu  to  her  disconsolate 
husband. — Such  is  a ballet,  and  such  are  all  ballets;  nor  does  Cerito, 
catholic  as  she  is,  regard  it  as  prolane  to  mix  up  the  superstilions  of  Pa- 
ganism with  the  lestival  of  the  Madonna  or  the  blessed  virgin,  lor  she 
even  removes  the  image  of  the  Virgin  and  places  her  own  sweet  person, 
as  a naiad,  ill  its  stead.  And  ad  the  elite  of  the  land,  with  Majesty  itself, 
go  in  throngs  to  see  this,  and  they  clap  their  hands  and  applaud  with 
rapture  the  superstructute  of  art  which  is  thus  erected  on  a basis  ol  su- 
perstition. Nor  can  science  or  philosophy  devise  any  thing  better  ; even 
in  reviling  superstition  as  base  and  degenerate,  they  find  that  they  must 
employ  it  as  a pedestal  on  which  to  erect  their  finest  works  of  art. 

Superstition,  like  every  thing  else,  lias  its  mission  for  good  as  well  as 
for  evil.  It  was  not  sent  into  the  world  merely  to  he  destroyed,  but  to 
act  an  important  part  in  the  education  of  man,  and  to  leave  an  impression 
on  his  mind  which  will  last  for  ever. 


THE  ROSE  OF  JUNE. 


Oh  ! sweet  are  the  flowers  of  early  Spring 
When  her  budding  wreath  she  weaves; 
And  bright  are  the  glowing  tints  that  cling 
To  the  last  of  au  umn  leaves. 

And  dear  to  me  was  the  spring-time  once, 
And  bright  was  the  harvest-moon, 

But  mine  eye  now  turns  with  a kinder 
glance 

To  the  cloudless  skies  of  Juie. 

For  we  met  beneath  those  skies  at  eve, 

As  the  sun  in  splendour  set ; 

But  our  souls  were  dark  as  the  Eastern 
wave, 

Which  the  evening  rays  forget. 

For  fortune  sever’d  my  love  lrom  me, 

And  we  wept  to  part  so  soon  : 

But  the  token  she  gave  for  memory 
Was  a blooming  rose  of  June. 

For  that  was  all  of  its  worshipped  wealth 
That  the  world  had  given  us  then  ; 

But,  oh  ! for  the  wasted  hope  and  health 
Of  those  vanish'd  years  again  ! 

And,  oh!  for  the  love  so  freely  given. 

For  life  hath  no  such  boon 
To  offer  now  as  was  promised  then 
By  that  lovely  ros  cl  June, 


Long,  long  was  the  treasured  blossom  worn, 
When  its  leaves  were  dead  and  sere  ; 

And  far  was  the  frail  memorial  borne, 
Through  the  storms  of  manv  a year. 

For  dear  to  the  depths  of  memory, 

As  the  wanderer’s  household  tune, 

When  heard  on  his  far  and  weary  way, 

Was  that  wither’d  rose  of  June. 

My  task  was  done,  and  my  hopes  were 
crown’d. 

And  I sought  my  native  shore  ; 

And  my  home  and  my  kindred’s  heart  I 
found 

As  I left  their  land  of  yore. 

I came  in  the  strength  of  hope  and  love  — 
In  the  pride  of  manhood’s  r.oon  : 

But  I came  to  plant  on  her  early  grave 
The  first  bright  rose  of  June 
Oh  ! many  a snrii  g,  with  its  blossoms  bright 
O'er  my  lonely  path  hath  swept ; 

But  joyless  all,  as  the  morning’s  light 
To  the  eyes  that  have  not  slept. 

Yet  the  flower  in  ray  first  affection  shrined, 
Though  its  beauty  peiish’d  soon, 

Still  blooms  in  the  wastes  of  memory  twined 
With  the  lovely  rose  of  June. 

Frances  Brown. 


So  sure  as  there  is  a Providence  above,  it  is  written  there  shall  be 
always  ways  in  which  those  who  wrong  and  defraud  their  neighbours 
shall  in  the  end  find  out  that  they  have  made  a rueful  bargain. — Col,  T, 
P.  Thompson, 
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FAMILY  HERALD— USEFUL  INFORMATION 


FAfVULY  MATTERS. 


No  money  is  better  spent  than  what  is  laid  out  for  domestic  satisfaction.  A 
man  is  pleased  that  his  wife  is  dressed  as  well  as  other  people,  and  the  wife  is 
pleased  that  she  is  dressed. 

The  greatest  alarm  has  been  excited  in  military  circles  by  her  Majesty  having 
chosen  the  period  1740-50  for  her  bal  costume,  as  at  that  time  neither  whiskers 
nor  moustaches  were  worn,  and  those  facial  appendages  will  therefore  have  to 
be  shorn. 

Coals.  — The  regulations  so  long  established  by  the  coalowners  in  the  north 
of  England  in  respect  to  the  supply  of  coal  to  the  Londou  market,  are  now  at 
an  end,  and  henceforth  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  may  expect  to  be 
supplied  with  that  indispensable  article  of  domestic  use  on  more  reasonable 
terms  than  formerly.  The  circumstances  out  of  which  this  state  of  things  has 
arisen  are  confined  chiefly  to  the  trade  itself.  Many  of  the  large  coalowners 
had  refused  to  bind  themselves  to  the  proposed  conditions,  which  have  heen 
some  time  under  revisal  by  the  coal  trade  committee,  and  after  several  meetings 
and  much  discussion,  the  committee  determined  last  week  to  leave  the  trade  open. 

Servants  and  their  “ Friends.”— Every  master  and  mistress  in  the 
United  Kingdom  knows  what  a maid  servant’s  “ friend  ” is.  Sometimes  he 
is  a brother  ; sometimes  he  is  a cousin  (often  a cousin)  ; and  sometimes  a 
father,  who  really  wears  well,  and  carries  his  age  amazingly.  He  comes  down 
the  area,  in  at  the  window,  or  through  a door  left  ajar.  Sometimes  a maid 
servant,  like  a hare,  has  many  friends.  The  master  of  the  house,  after  wash- 
ing his  hands  in  the  back  kitchen,  feels  behind  the  door  for  a jack-tow'el,  and 
lays  hold  of  a “friend’s”  nose.  “Friends”  are  shy  ; sometimes  a footman 
breaks  a “ friend’s”  shins  by  plunging  into  the  coal  cellar  for  a shovel  of  nobbles. 
We  speak  feelingly,  our  own  abode  having  been  once  turned  into  a “ friend’s” 
meeting  house — a fact  we  became  aware  of  through  a smoky  chimney  ; but  a 
chimney  will  smoke  v'hen  there  is  a journeyman  baker  up  it. 

Musk. — -Musk  is  a concrete  substance,  found  in  an  animal  having  a near 
affinity  to  the  deer  tribe,  a native  of  Thibet,  China,  and  Siberia.  The 
musk  deer  is  a timid  animal,  and  rarely  appears  during  the  day  ; conse- 
quently the  musk  collectors  watch  and  surprise  it  at  night.  The  best 
musk  comes  from  China ; and  to  have  it  genuine  it  should  be  purchased  in 
the  natural  bag  or  pod,  as  it  is  very  often  adulterated.  The  Bengal  musk 
is  inferior,  and  that  from  Russia  the  w'orst  of  all.  The  hair  on  the  pod 
of  the  best  musk  is  of  a fawn  colour  ; that  on  the  inferior  a dirty  white.  A 
variety  of  musk  is  found  in  the  musk-rat  of  Canada,  an  animal  about  tbe 
size  of  a small  rabbit.  Musk  is  of  a bitter  taste,  and  of  an  odour  more 
poiverful  than  anything  known  ; substances  in  its  neighbourhood  become 
strongly  infected  by  it,  and  when  once  perfumed  with  it,  long  retain  the  scent. 
It  has  been  known  to  affect  chests  of  tea  placed  at  a considerable  distance,  even 
though  both  had  been  packed  up  in  leaden  boxes;  for  which  reason  the  East 
India  Company  gave  an  order  nut  to  import  musk  and  tea  in  the  same  ships. 
Many  persons  dislike  the  odour.  It  has  the  property,  when  employed  in  very 
small  quantities,  of  augmenting  the  scent  of  other  substances,  without  im- 
parting its  own. — Encyclopaedia  of  Domestic  Economy. 

Love  of  Dress. — The  most  senseless  form,  as  well,  perhaps,  as  the  most 
common  one  under  which  vanity  is  exhibited,  is  an  extravagant  love  of 
dress ; and  we  frequently  see  the  homeliest  features  and  the  most  un- 
graceful form  clad  in  the  gayest  and  gaudiest  attire,  as  if  the  unhappy  victim 
of  vanity  were  solicitious  to  render  most  conspicuous  that  which  one  would 
suppose  she  would  be  desirous  to  conceal.  As  beauty  when  unadorned  is 

adorned  the  most,  so  ugliness  overdressed  is  most  painfully  conspicuous. 

And  a woman  can  scarcely  exhibit  her  good  sense,  as  well  as  her  good  taste, 
in  a more  striking  point  of  view  than  in  the  mode  of  dress  she  adopts  by 
suiting  it  to  her  circumstances,  her  age,  and  the  style  and  character  of  her 
features  and  figure.  Can  any  thing  cause  a benevolent  mind  more  regret 
than  to  see  a woman  arrayed  iu  a style  of  extravagance  which  her  station  in 

life  will  not  warrant?  If  she  be  single,  let  her  rest  assured  that  she  takes 

the  wrong  road  to  win  the  admiration  and  affection  of  any  rational  man  ; 
for  those  men  who  are  likely  to  make  careful  husbands,  at  the  same  time  they 
avoid  slatterns,  have  an  unconquerable  dislike  to  a showy,  extravagant  woman. 
How  many  persons  are  there  of  limited  income  who  will  pinch  and  screw 
themselves,  and  every  body  with  whom  they  have  any  dealing,  merely  to  be 
enabled  to  wear  a finer  gown  or  bonnet  than  a rational  expenditure  of  their 
money  would  allow  them  to  do  ? They  expose  themselves  to  the  merited 
contempt  of  every  right-judging  mind,  and  stand  as  beacons  to  warn  others 
from  their  path.  To  enumerate  the  evils  caused  among  the  middle  class  of 
women,  by  this  fatal  passion  for  fine  dress,  would  fill  a volume.  It  has  plunged 
many  an  otherwise  happy  family  into  extreme  distress;  shifts  of  every  des- 
cription have  been  resorted  to,  and  finally  debts  have  been  incurred  to  satisfy 
this  craving  appetite.  And  to  what  end  ? What  amount  of  happiness  is 
gained,  after  all,  by  expending  money  in  useless  finery  ? We  wish  to  outshine 
our  neighbours— that  is  the  secret.  Well,  but  as  soon  as  ever  we  emerge 
beyond  our  own  immediate  circle,  we  are  sure  to  be  eclipsed  in  our  turn  ; so 
in  what  are  we  better  than  before  ? And  again,  to  what  mortification  are  those 
subject  who  depend  on  their  dress  for  happiness.  A shower  of  rain,  a splash 
of  mud,  a spot  of  grease  renders  unsightly,  in  an  instant,  that  which  has 
taken  many  days,  probably  weeks,  to  procure. 

To  Take  the  Grease  out  op  Hats. — J.  J.,  a practical  hatter,  says, 


lay  blotting  paper  over  the  spotted  part,  and  pass  a hot  iron  over  that.  Repeat 
this  by  shifting  the  paper,  until  the  grease  has  disappeared. 

Scotch  Marmalade. — Juice  of  Seville  oranges  two  pints;  yellow  peel 
of  the  oranges  cut  very  small,  and  yellow  honey,  of  each  two  pounds.  Boil 
to  a proper  consistence. 

How  TO  GET  a Tight  Ring  off  a Finger. — Thread  a needle  flat  in 
the  eye  with  strong  thread  ; pass  the  head  of  the  needle,  with  care,  under  tbe 
ring,  and  pull  the  thread  through  a few  inches  towards  the  hand ; wrap  the 
long  end  of  the  thread  tightly  round  the  finger,  regularly  all  down  to  the 
nail,  to  reduce  its  size.  Then  lay  hold  of  the  short  end  of  the  thread  and  un- 
wind it.  The  thread  pressing  against  the  ring  will  gradually  remove  it  from 
the  finger.  This  never-failing  method  will  remove  the  tighest  ring  without 
difficulty,  hoivever  much  swollen  the  finger  may  be. 

The  season,  ’ tis  granted,  is  not  very  gay  ; 

But  we  cannot  in  justice  complain  of  the  weather  : 

For  if  changes  delights  us,  we  have  in  one  day 

Spring,  and  summer,  and  autumn,  and  wdnter  together. 


MARRIAGE  IS  A LOTTERY. 


That  is,  to  those  who  choose  to  make  it  so  ; for  if  a farmer  going  to  a 
market  where  samples  of  corn  and  beeves  are  exposed  for  sale,  shall  deter- 
minately  shut  his  eyes,  and  purchase  the  one  upon  which  some  chance  shall 
cause  him  to  lay  his  hand,  I know  no  law  to  prevent  it;  save  that,  if  it  w'ere 
often  done,  his  next  of  kin  might  perchance  sue  for  a writ  de  lunntico  in  . 
quirendo.  But  since  marriage  is,  for  the  most  part  done  once  for  all,  the 
individual  can,  if  he  will,  make  this  kind  of  lottery  of  it : for  however  great 
the  folly,  it  would  want  that  succession  of  proof  which  would  enable  the 
chancellor  to  allow'  relations  to  interfere  in  the  way  of  restraint. 

How  the  saying  arose,  I am  at  a loss  to  tell,  unless  it  were  in  those  times 
when  parents  selected  husbands  for  their  daughters,  and  wives  for  their  sons, 
in  their  nonage : it  might  then  be  a lottery  what  the  infant  thus  betrothed 
might  prove  to  be  when  grown  to  maturity.  And  perchance,  as  sayings  last 
long  after  the  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  them,  this,  which  was  a true 
condemnation  of  a bad  practice  in  its  first  use,  has  now  grown  into  a pro- 
verbial justification  of  a practice  equally  bad;  for  to  take  him  or  her  who  is 
to  be  the  companion  of  our  future  life,  by  mere  chance,  and  without  enquiry, 
bringeth  us  back  to  those  times  whereof  this  saying  was  the  reproach.  Yet 
we  do  not  see  that  a servant,  who  may  at  any  time  be  discharged  at  a month's 
notice,  and  trouble  us  no  farther,  is  received  into  our  houses  without  a strict 
inquiry  into  former  conduct,  abilicy,  and  disposition ; a strange  instance 
of  prudence  in  the  lesser  matter,  coupled  with  carelessness  in  the  greater. 

And  though  something  might  be  said  in  excuse  on  the  part  of  the  man, 
inasmuch  as  the  law  of  this  realm  of  England,  as  I have  before  noted, 
giveth  him  a kind  of  mastership  over  his  wife,  which  savoureth  of  that  law 
of  the  strongest  which  barbarous  times  do  effect,  and  thus  he  may  think 
her  temper  and  conduct  of  the  less  import — what  is  the  woman  thinking 
of  when  she  taketh  to  herself  a master  whose  character  she  has  not 
sought  to  ascertain  ? Is  she  ignorant  that,  by  the  sanction  of  this  same 
law  of  England,  he  can  imprison  her  in  any  room  in  his  house,  so  long  as 
he  himself  is  an  inhabitant  theieof:  that  he  may  strike  her,  so  long  as  he 
inflicteth  no  severe  bodily  injury ; that  he  may  leave  her,  and  live  in 
adultery  with  another  ; but  if,  when  thus  abandoned,  she  can  earn  money 
to  support  herself,  or  to  come  into  an  inheritance  from  her  family,  he  can 
claim  and  take  it  from  her,  for  the  use  of  himself  and  paramour  ? Knoweth 
she  not  this  ? and  if  she  do,  what  term  shall  we  find  for  the  folly  of  her 
who  maketh  it  a lottery  whether  all  this  may  not  be  her  lot  ? I speak  not 
here  of  the  law,  which  surely  hath  strange  and  ugly  features  for  an  age 
that  boasteth  itself  as  a polished  one ; but  I do  say,  that  whilst  the  law  is 
such  as  to  make  marriage  a legal  slavery  for  the  woman — lightened  only  of 
its  burthensomeness  by  the  temper  and  just  feelings  of  a good  man,  who  would 
abhor  to  use  the  wicked  privileges  thus  allowed  him — it  behoveth  her,  ere 
she  so  bind  herself,  to  know  thoroughly  the  habits  and  principles  of  him 
whom  she  trustet.h  with  such  large  authority  over  her.  A Christian  in  prin- 
ciple would  not  avail  himself  of  such  a law — as,  indeed,  he  blusheth  now  to 
see  it  recorded  among  those  of  his  country  ; but  the  world’s  code  of  honour 
affordeth  no  security  against  it,  as  daily  experience  too  sadly  sheweth. 

Let  every  woman  then  beware,  and  take  heed  that  her  future  peace  be  not 
thrown  awBy  in  this  “ lottery  ;”  and  let  every  man  beware  also,  lest  with  all 
these  privileges  of  law,  he  should  find  a bad  woman  can  make  them  all  of 
none  avail,  and  bring  him  to  confess  that  he  had  better  have  looked  ere  he  had 
made  that  headlong  leap,  led  thereto  by  a fair  face  hiding  an  evil  heart. — • 
Thomas  Brown  Redivivus. 


A “ Treat.” — Miss  T. — Excuse  me,  Sir  Gilbert,  I have  to  feed  my  little 
family. 

Sir  Gilb. — Madam. 

Miss  T. — Gold  fish,  Sir  Gilbert,  gold  fish  ! Pretty  things  ! So  tame  and  so 
intelligent!  You  should  see  ’em  swallow  a live  fly  from  my  fingers  ! ’Tis, 
I may  say,  quite  a treat ! 

Sir  Gilb  — For  the  fly,  madam  ! or  the  fish  ? 

Jerrold’s  “ Time  Works  Wonders 


AND  AMUSEMENT  EOR  THE  MILLION. 


EXPLANATION  OP  THE  FIGURES  OF  THE  POLKA. 


Get  a pair  of  dress  boots — high  heels  are  the  best — 

And  a partner;  then  stand  with  some  six  in  a ring; 

Skip  thrice  to  the  right,  take  two  stamps,  and  a rest, 

Hop  thrice  to  the  left,  give  a kick  and  a fling, 

(!5e  careful,  in  stamping,  some  neighbour  don’t  rue  it, 

Though  people  with  bunions  had  better  not  do  it.) 

Your  partner  you  next  circumnavigate  ; that 

Is,  dance  all  the  way  round  her,  unless  she’s  too  fat; 

Make  a very  long  stride,  then  two  hops  for  poussett  ; 

Lastly,  back  to  your  place,  if  you  can,  you  must  get. 

A general  melee  here  always  ensues, 

Begun  by  the  loss  of  a few  ladies’  shoes ; 

A faint  and  a scream — “ O dear,  I shall  fall !” 

“ How  stupid  you  are  1” — “ We’re  all  wrong!” — and  that's  all. 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL, 


Lettuce  Sprouts. — By  cutting  off  lettuces,  instead  of  pulling  them  up 
by  the  roots,  the  root  will  soon  send  out  a crop  of  sprouts  which  are  just  as 
good  as  those  first  taken;  but  they  are  required  to  be  used  while  young. 

Potatoes. — Always  prefer  whole  sets  to  cut  ones.  If  a potatoe  is  as  large 
as  a walnut,  with  its  green  covering  on,  it  will  bring  a good  crop  ; it  prevents 
bleeding  and  rotting. — Glenny. 

Trap  for  Garden  Insects. — In  the  garden  of  Mr.  Strachan,  of  Stone- 
haven, is  a very  simple  plan  for  taking  snails  and  other  vermin  injurious  to 
strawberry-beds,  wail-trees,  & c.  It  consists  of  a turnip  scooped  out,  with  a 
notch  in  the  side,  something  in  imitation  of  a bee-hive,  and  is  placed  on  the 
ground  with  the  mouth  downwards.  During  night  an  incredible  number  of 
insects  find  an  asylum  in  it,  and  feed  on  its  walls,  till  taken  out  and  des- 
troyed.— Montrose  Review. 

Metropolitan  Public  Baths  and  Wash-houses. — At  a meeting  of 
subscribers  last  week,  the  following  was  stated  to  be  the  present  position  of 
the  project.  It  has  been  determined  to  build  the  first  establishment  in  a 
small  square  near  Whitechapel.  It  was  proposed  to  have  100  baths  and 
150  tubs  for  washing  ; and  it  was  calculated  that  200  persons  every  day 
might  wash,  and  400  persons  bathe.  The  Finance  Committee  were  of 
opinion  that  about  £12,000  would  be  required  to  carry  out  this  plan  on  a 
grand  scale.  They  had  at  present  received  between  £7,000  and  £8,000, 
and  the  remainder  had  yet  to  be  raised.  Basing  their  calculations  upon 
what  had  actually  occurred  in  Liverpool,  it  was  supposed  that  in  the  first 
year  of  their  establishment  they  would  have  a deficiency  of  £400  ; but  in  the 
second  year  they  expected  a surplus  of  £600,  and  in  the  third  year,  a sur- 
plus of  £1,200.  Neither  money  nor  influence  appear  to  be  wanting. 
Under  the  guidance  of  honest,  disinterested,  and  talented  men,  who  under- 
stand the  popular  mind,  these  establishments  may  be  productive  of  great 
good  ; i*',  however,  there  be  any  jobbing,  or  the  details  be  left  to  inefficient 
persons,  put  into  office  by  patronage  only  and  not  from  merit,  then  the 
project  w be  a failure. 

Yarmouth  Suspension  Bridge. — Mr.  Walker,  the  eminent  engineer, 
who  was  sent  by  Government  to  examine  into  the  cause  of  the  late  disaster 
gave  the  following  as  the  results  of  his  investigation — “1.  I consider  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  accident  to  have  been  a defect  in  the  joining  or 
welding  of  the  bar  which  first  gave  way.  2.  That  the  quality  of  the  iron 
and  the  workmanship,  as  far  as  I have  been  able  to  examine  them,  are 
defective  ; and  I believe  that  the  accident  would  not  have  happened  had 
the  work  been  properly  examined  at  the  time  of  construction.  3.  That  the 
widening  appears  to  have  been  made  without  sufficient  reference  to  the  original 
strength  of  the  bridge,  and  the  weight  which  it  had  to  support ; and  there- 
fore that  it  acted  as  an  aggravation  of  the  evil.  4 That  in  the  original 
construction  of  the  bridge,  the  casualty  of  a great  load  all  on  one  side  does 
not  appeal  to  have  been  contemplated:  if  it  had  been,  I think  that  the 
links  on  that  side  would  have  consisted  of  more  than  the  two  bars  : any  one 
of  which  was  unequal  to  the  load  which  the  bridge  was  likely  to  carry.”  A 
verdict  was  given  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Walker’s  conclusion;  the  Jury 
adding  an  opinion,  “ that  every  possible  precaution  has  been  taken  by  the 
original  proprietor;  and  that  had  the  clerk  of  the  works  performed  his  duty 
in  the  proper  examination  of  the  work,  the  calamity,  which  they  now  deplore, 
would  have  been  prevented.” 

The  Sponge  an  Animal. — It  has  been  long  and  universally  acknow- 
ledged that  the  biped  sponge  belongs  to  “ animated  nature,”  but  it  is  less 
generally  known  that  the  sponge  of  commerce — the  substance  with  which  the 
schoolboy  cleans  his  slate — was  at  one  time  a living,  breathing  being.  “ The 
sponge  of  commerce,”  says  Professor  Ilytner  Jones,  “ is  entirely  composed 
of  a most  intricate  interlacement  of  horny  filaments,  between  which  water 
passes  freely  through  all  parts  of  the  spongy  mass.  When  highly  maenified, 
the  manner  in  which  these  filaments  unite  in  every  direction  with  those 
around,  is  distinctly  seen.  Its  entire  substance  is  made  up  of  countless 
minute  intercommunicating  cells,  circumscribed  on  all  sides  by  the  horny 
meshes.  This  horny  network  is,  however,  only  the  framework  or  skeleton 
upon  which  the  living  portion  of  the  sponge  is  supported  and  spread  out. 
Whilst  the  sponge  is  alive,  or  recently  detached  from  the  rock  on  which  it 
grew,  every  filament  is  found  to  be  coated  over  with  a glassy  albuminous 


film,  almost  as  liquid  as  oil  or  as  the  white  of  an  egg ; and  it  is  this  semi- 
fluid film  which  constitutes  the  living  portion  of  the  creature;  being  en- 
dowed with  the  power  of  absorbing  nourishment  from  the  surrounding  water, 
and,  as  it  grows,  of  forming  for  itself  a horny  support,  which  it  arranges  in 
definite  and  beautiful  forms,  characteristic  of  the  species  to  which  it  belongs. 
* * By  a careful  examination  of  living  sponges,  Professor  Grant  ascertained 
that  the  water  wherein  sponge  is  immersed  is  perpetually  sucked  into  its  sub- 
stance through  the  countless  minute  pores  that  cover  its  outer  surface,  and 
as  incessantly  is  again  expelled  through  other  and  much  larger  orifices,  that 
are  placed  at  distant  intervals  upon  prominent  portions  of  the  body  of  the 
sponge.” 


VARIETIES. 

The  penny  postage  in  England  is  “ working  well.”  The  gross  revenue 
for  the  year  1844  was  £1 ,705,067,  giving  an  increase  of  more  than  £84,000 
as  compared  with  1843.  The  net  revenue  was  £719  957,  giving  an  increase 
of  nearly  £80,000  as  compared  with  1843.  From  1840  (the  first  year  of 
penny  postage)  to  1844,  the  increase  of  net  revenue  is  nearly  fifty  per  cent. 

The  number  of  persons  holding  life  annuities  is  10,773,  and  the  aggre- 
gate amount  £906,094,  exhibiting  an  average  of  about  £90  each.  Only 
£55,000  of  the  whole  is  held  by  persons  under  the  age  of  forty;  the  re- 
mainder, amounting  to  £855,000  will  consequently  be  extinguished  in  thirty 
or  forty  years. 

In  the  year  1843.  eight  million  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty-nine 
pounds,  one  shilling,  and  fourpence,  was  spent  by  the  people  of  this  king- 
dom in  tobacco  1 a tolerably  round  sum  to  “ end  in  smoke.”  If  the  weed  had 
been  worked  into  pigtail,  rather  more  than  half  an  inch  thick,  it  would  have 
formed  a line  99,470  miles  long — long  enough  to  go  nearly  five  times  round 
the  world  ! . 

The  Arctic  Expedition.— Each  ship  has  been  supplied  with  200  tin 
cylinders  for  the  purpose  of  holding  papers  which  are  to  be  thrown  over- 
hoard,  with  the  statement  of  the  longitude,  and  other  particulars  worthy 
of  record,  written  in  six  different  languages,  and  the  parties  finding  them 
are  requested  to  forward  the  information  to  the  Admiralty. 

Public  Conveyances. — According  to  a late  return  there  are  in  the  me- 
tropolis, 130  stands,  and  8592  coach,  omnibus,  and  cab-drivers,  conduct- 
ors, and  waterman,  being  an  increase  of  244  beyond  those  similarly  en- 
gaged last  year.  It  appears  that  during  the  past  two  years  a decided 
reformation  has  taken  place  amongst  these  hardworking  men,  many  of  whom 
are  regular  attendants  at  a place  of  worship  on  Sundays,  while  others  attend 
a school  opened  especially  for  them.  Some  have  even  given  up  driving  on 
Sundays,  in  order  that  they  may  observe  the  Sabbath. 

Tea  and  Teetolalism. — Returns  showing  the  number  of  pounds  weight 
of  tea  sold  by  die  East  India  Company  for  home  consumption  in  each  year, 
from  1740  down  to  (he  termination  of  the  Company’s  sales,  &c.,  have  been 
laid  before  Parliament,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  A.  Hastie,  M.P.  The  exer- 
tions of  Father  Mathew  and  his  abstemious  associates,  appear  to  have  in- 
fluenced in  some  degree  the  home  consumption  of  late  years,  inasmuch  as 
the  entries  have  jumped,  between  1840  and  1844,  from  32,252,628  lbs.  to 
41,363,770  lbs.  a-year,  a difference  of  9,111,142  lbs. 

Cannibalism. — Mr.  Wakefield  confirms  the  fact  that  cannibalism  does 
exist  in  New  Zealand.  He  tells  a story  of  a chief  who  stayed  out  late  one 
night,  was  waylaid  by  a hostile  tribe,  and  was  found  next  morning  with  his 
head  cut  off,  and  his  heart  taken  out ; doubtless  being  deemed  an  epicure’s 
hit  by  the  assassins.  He  asserts  that  Rauperapa  had  a slave  girl  killed  and 
dressed  for  dinner  on  the  unexpected  arrival  of  a stranger.  When  attempts 
were  made  by  the  governor  to  put  down  the  custom,  one  of  the  tribes  sent 
him  word,  “ that  they  had  nothing  but  dry  fern-root  to  eat,  and  would  much 
enjoy  a slice  of  his  fat  sides  to  moisten  it.” 

Monster  Musical  Festival. — On  Wednesday  next,  the  4th  instant,  the 
Metropolitan  Singing  Classes,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  John  Hullah,  will 
hold  a grand  choral  meeting,  when  the  semi-chorus  will  consist  of  no  less 
than  five  hundred  voices,  and  the  chorus  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  voices. 
Among  the  pieces  to  be  performed  is  Tallis's  Song  of  Forty  Parts,  consisting 
of  eight  soprani,  eight  mezzi  soprani,  eight  counter  tenors,  eight  tenors,  and 
eight  basses.  This  stupendous  specimen  of  human  labour  and  intellect  is 
carried  on  in  alternate  Bight,  pursuit,  attack,  and  choral  union  to  the  end, 
when  the  polyphonic  phenomenon  is  terminated  by  twenty-four  bars  of  uni- 
versal chorus,  in  quadragentisimal  harmony.  This  is  the  first  time  that  Tallis's 
very  curious  and  extraordinary  production  was  ever  attempted,  and  the  re 
hearsals  give  promise  that  the  public  performance  will  redound  to  the  honour 
of  the  leader  and  his  pupils. 

Early  Hours  of  Business. — To  the  Liberated  Shopmen. — Make  the 
best  use  of  those  portions  of  time  you  have  already  secured.  Let  it  be 
seen  on  all  sides,  that  your  design  is  the  cultivation  of  your  minds,  the 
education  of  your  hearts.  You  have  opportunities  of  mental  and  spiritual 
progress,  such  as  our  fathers  never  dreamed  of.  A on  may  have  access  to 
the  treasures  of  science,  the  stores  of  literature,  the  bloom  of  poetry — and 
the  perfection  and  compliment  of  all — the  word  of  God.  By  shorter 
hours  you  may  retire  earlier  to  rest,  and  rise  earlier  in  the  morning  ; 
and  a summer’s  morn,  the  green  field?,  and  health,  constitute  together,  a 
harmony  more  rich  and  glortous  than  is  heard  in  palaces,  or  known  in  salons 
and  boudoirs — a feast  to  mind  and  body,  which  grows  with  intimacy,  and 
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elevates  the  highest  the  mind  it  delights  the  most.  The  landscape,  which 
is  the  very  cream  and  beauty  of  the  eartli  is  as  much  yours  as  it  is  the 
Queen’s.  Squire  A.  owns  the  acies,  Sir  B.  the  trees,  and  Lord  C.  the 
rivers  and  the  rocks  ; but  the  landscape,  which  is  the  product  of  all  these 
combined,  enters  into  none  of  their  title-deeds.  1 1 belongs  to  the  shopman , 
wdio  has  left  the  knapsack  of  daily  trade  behind  him,  and  gone  aside  from 
the  weary  turnpikes  of  traffic,  to  drink  in  the  glories  of  the  panorama,  as 
of  a fragment  of  the  new  Jerusalem  let  down  from  heaven. — Dr.  Cumming. 

Making  Clean  the  Outside — They  are  cleansing  St.  Paul’s  of  the 
soot  and  dust  of  many  years.  Washing  won’t  serve  the  purpose  : walls 
and  pillars  are  scraped  and  holystoned  ; the  church  gets  a “ dry  scrub  ” — 
like  Nicholas  Nickleby  when  the  well  was  ‘ froze.”  At  this  moment  the 
facade  resembles  noi  hi ng  so  much  as  one  of  those  portraits,  clear  carnation 
on  one  side  of  the  face  and  smirched  with  asphalt  on  the  other,  which 
dealers  in  paintings  expose  to  show  how  well  they  can  “ restore  ” pictures. 
Of  course,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  know  too  well  the  maxims  of  their  own 
religion  to  rest  satisfied  with  mere  external  purification  : the  cleansing 
outside  is  only  typical  of  a more  thorough  scrubbing  to  be  begun  within. 
And  within  there  is  an  accumulated  dirtiness  of  w hich  the  outside  smoke 
and  weather  stains  give  no  idea — the  dirt  of  Mammon-rusted  souls  The 
buyers  who  were  scourged  out  of  the  Temple  did  not  venture  to  make  the 
privilege  of  seeing  it  a matter  of  purchase  and  sale.  The  only  person  on 
record  w'ho  sought  to  earn  something  by  showing  the  view  from  the  pin- 
nacles of  the  Temple  was  one  whom  the  Dean  and  Chapter  w'ould  scarcely 
venture  to  take  into  their  service.  And  yet  what  was  never  done  in  the 
Temple  of  the  Jews  except  by  the  Devil  himself  is  daily  practised  by  the 
servants  of  a Christian  cathedral.  The  Dean  and  Chapter  pay  their 
menials,  as  tavern  keepers  do,  by  permitting  them  to  levy  contributions  on 
visitors.  At  the  threshold  of  St.  Paul’s,  at  every  landing-place  on  its 
stairs,  in  every  dim  gallery,  the  luckless  visitant  is  attacked  by  some  ex- 
tortioner in  the  shape  of  an  old  man  or  older  woman.  Even  during  the 
reading  of  prayers  these  semi-ecclesiastical  showmen  continue  to  gather 
pence  in  the  aisles.  It  will  be  a most  unchristian  act  in  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  to  spend  so  much  money  in  making  clean  the  outside  of  the  ca- 
thedral, if  a few  wheelbarrows  are  not  hired  at  the  same  time  to  carry 
away  this  moral  muck  from  the  interior. — Spectator. 

Observance  of  the  Sabbath. — Among  the  Jews,  the  absolute  cessa- 
tion of  all  animal  activity  on  their  Sabbath  had  a particular  meaning  in 
reference  to  their  history  : it  was  a standing  symbolical  memorial  of  their 
miraculous  deliverance  from  a state  of  servitude.  But  to  mankind  in 
general,  to  us  Christians  in  particular,  the  proper  business  of  the  day  is  the 
worship  of  God  in  public  assemblies  ; from  which  none  may,  without 
some  degree  of  crime,  be  necessarily  absent.  Private  devotion  is  the 
Christian’s  daily  duty  ; but  the  peculiar  duty  of  the  Sabbath  is  public 
worship.  As  for  those  parts  of  the  day  which  are  notoccupied  in  thepublic 
duty,  every  man’s  conscience,  without  any  interference  of  public  autho- 
rity, and  certainly  without  any  officious  interposition  of  the  private 
judgment  of  his  neighbour — -every  man’s  own  conscience  must  direct 
him  what  portion  of  his  leisure  should  be  allotted  to  his  private  devotion, 
and  what  may  be  spent  in  sober  recreation.  Perhaps  a better  general  rule 
cannot  be  laid  down  than  this,  that  the  same  proportion  of  the  Sabbath, 
on  the  whole,  should  be  devoted  to  religious  exercises,  public  and  private, 
as  every  man  would  spend  of  any  other  day  in  his  ordinary  business. 
The  holy  work  of  the  Sabbath,  like  all  other  work,  to  be  done  well,  re- 
quires intermission.  An  entire  day  is  a longer  space  of  time  than  the 
human  mind  can  employ  with  alacrity  upon  any  one  subject.  The 
austerity,  therefore,  of  these  is  little  to  be  commended,  who  require  that 
all  the  intervals  of  public  worship,  and  whatever  remains  of  the  day 
after  the  public  duty  is  satisfied,  should  be  spent  in  prayer  and  retired 
meditation.  Nor  are  persons  in  the  lower  ranks  of  society  to  be  very 
severely  censured — those  especially  who  are  confined  to  populous  cities, 
where  they  breathe  a noxious  atmosphere,  and  are  engaged  in  unwhole- 
some occupations,  from  which,  w'ilh  their  daily  subsistence,  they  derive 
their  daily  poison— if  they  take  advantage  of  the  leisure  of  the  day  to 
recruit  their  wasted  strength  and  harassed  spirits,  by  short  excursions 
into  the  purer  air  of  the  adjacent  villages,  and  the  innocent  recreations 
of  sobet  society,  provided  they  engage  not  in  schemes  of  dissipated  and 
tumultuous  pleasure,  which  may  disturb  the  sobriety  of  their  thoughts 
and  interfere  with  the  duties  of  the  day.  The  present  humour  of  the 
common  people  leads,  perhaps,  more  to  a profanation  of  the  festival  than 
to  a superstitious  rigour  iri  the  observance  of  it;  but  in  the  attempt  to 
reform,  we  shall  do  wisely  to  remember,  that  the  thanks  for  this  are 
chiefly  due  to  the  base  spirit  of  puritanical  hypocrisy,  which,  in  the  last 
century,  opposed  and  defeated  the  wise  attempts  of  government  to  regu- 
late the  recreations  of  the  day  by  authority,  and  prevent  the  excesses 
which  have  actually  taken  place,  by  a rational  indulgence.  The  Sab- 
bath was  ordained  for  a day  of  public  worship  and  of  refreshment  to  the 
common  people.  It  cannot  be  a day  of  their  refreshment  if  it  be  made  a 
day  of  mortified  restraint.  To  be  a day  of  worship  it  must  be  a day  of 
leisure  from  worldly  business,  and  of  abstraction  from  dissipated  plea- 
sure. But  it  need  not  be  a dismal  one.  It  was  ordained  for  a day  of 
willing  and  general  resort  to  the  holy  mountain  ; when  men  of  every  race, 
and  every  rank,  and  every  age,  promiscuously — Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Scythian — bond  and  free  - young  and  old — high  and  low — rich  and  poor 
— one  with  another — laying  hold  of  Christ’s  atonement,  and  the  proffered 
mercy  of  the  Gospel — might  meet  together  before  their  common  Lord, 
exempt  for  a season  from  the  cares  and  labours  of  the  world,  and  be 
“joyful  in  His  house  of  prayer.” — Bishop  Horsley. 


THE  DAY  WILL  COME. 


“ Over  the  deep  the  free  bird  finds  its  home ; 

The  stream  lingers  'midst  the  rocks , yet  greets 
The  sea  at  last — and  the  wing'd  flower-seed  meets 


A soil  to  rest  in." — M 

BIRD. 

Tired  is  my  wing — 

Wide  is  the  sea — 

No  home  for  me — 

I must  sink. 

SPIRIT. 

Nay,  droop  not  here — 

Still  onward  sweep 
O’er  the  blue  deep — 

Home  is  near. 

STREAM. 

Dark  is  the  cave  — 

No  ocean  for  me  — 

No  kiss  from  the  sea — 

No  embrace  from  the  wave. 

SPIRIT. 

I hear  the  murmur — 
l see  the  light  — 

One  struggle  onward! 

Gone  is  the  night. 

FLOWER-SEED. 

Wild  winds  shake  me — 

Cruel  blasts  chill — 

No  earth  to  take  me. 

Roam  w here  I will. 


;.  Hem  a ns. 

SPIRIT. 

In  the  rock’s  hollow 
Thou  may’st  rest ; 

There  thou  canst  blossom 
Alone,  and  best. 

MORTAL. 

Heavy  chains  struggling — 
Must  it  always  last  ? 

No  bright  day  dawning — 
Each  like  the  past. 

Hope  hath  departed  — 

Faith  is  asleep — 

Alone — sick  hearted, 

I must  weep. 

SOUL. 

Each  day  is  best  day, 

Use  it  aright ; 

Never  a dark  hour — 

Never  a night. 

Hope  is  a constant  star  ; 
Faith  is  a sun  ; 

Love,  than  both  brighter  far. 
Says,  “ Thy  will  be  done.” 

M.  E.  R. 


“ WE  ARE  ALL  COWARDS  IN  THE  DARK.” 


A medical  friend  of  ours  who,  some  years  since,  visited  Paris  under 
circumstances  most  favourable  to  an  entree  to  a most  interesting  circle  — 
that  of  the  survivors  and  ci-devant  supporters  of  the  “Empire,” — tells  A 
capital  story,  as  he  heard  it  related  by  the  celebrated  General  Excel- 
mans,  one  ol  Napoleon’s  paladins.  It  was  at  a dinner  party,  composed 
of  some  of  the  survivors  of  Waterloo,  a few  of  their  younger  relatives, 
and  the  scion  of  an  ex-king,  on  a visit  from  his  home  in  America,  and  to 
whom  our  friend  owed  his  introduction  to  the  circle.  Some  question  arose 
about  bravery,  when  the  younger  members  of  the  company  were  electrified 
to  hear  the  venerable  and  heroic  Excelmans  gravely  and  seriously  de- 
clare, that  men  were  all  cowards  in  the  dark  l The  general  smiled  at  their 
expressions  of  dissent,  remarked  that  it  was  “ very  like  youth,”  and  pro- 
ceeded to  tell  the  following  anecdote  in  support  of  his  strange  declaration  : 
“ There  was  a young  hot-head  in  the  emperor’s  service,  who,  burning 
for  action,  and  his  duties  for  the  time  affording  no  opportunity,  at  last 
resolved  to  fight  a duel,  and,  accordingly,  choosing  to  construe  some 
remark  or  other  of  an  old  and  superior  officer  into  an  insult,  challenged! 
him.  The  old  soldier,  waving  all  considerations  of  rank,  agreed  to  meet 
the  young  man,  but  on  the  following  unusual  terms  : — The  time  should  bo 
night,  the  place  a room, — in  opposite  corners  of  which  they  were  to, 
stand.  The  seconds,  having  placed  their  men,  were  to  withdraw  outside 
of  the  door,  taking  the  candles  with  them.  The  word  should  be  given  from 
without,  when  he  who  had  the  first  fire  should  discharge  his  weapon, 
and  the  seconds  bearing  the  light  should  immediately  rush  in. 

“These  strange  conditions  were  accepted,  the  time  arrived,  and  the 
seconds  placed  the  parties  as  agreed  upon.;  withdrawing  immediately,  and 
leaving  their  men  in  the  dark.  The  word  was  given,  the  fire  was  heard, 
the  door  w as  re  opened,  and  there  stood  the  elder  of  the  two,  bolt  upright 
in  the  corner,  his  adversary’s  ball  having  entered  the  wall  so  close  to  his 
head  that  the  escape  seemed  little  less  than  miraculous. 

“ It  was  now  the  old  soldier's  turn  to  fire.  They  were  again  left  in 
the  dark,  the  word  was  again  given  from  the  outside,  and,  instantaneously 
with  the  discharge,  the  seconds  rushed  in  and  found  the  challenger 
prostrate  upon  the  floor — not  having  yet  recovered  himself  from  his  trick  to 
avoid  the  ball,  which,  on  examination,  it  w as  found,  must  hai  e killed  him. 

“The  young  man  was  covered  with  confusion,  and  the  seconds  were 
overwhelming  him  with  the  expression  of  their  scorn,  when  the  veteran 
stopped  them. 

‘‘‘Not  so  fast,  my  young  friends,’  said  he,  ‘you  will  grow  wiser. 
Where  do  you  suppose  I was  at  the  first  fire  ? On  my  hands  and  knees 
in  the  coiner;  but,  ma  foil  I was  up  quicker  than  he  ! Par  dieu.  Mes- 
sieurs, ive  are  all  cowards  in  the  dark  !’.  ” 

It  was  afterwards  whispered  to  our  friend,  that  the  story  was  an  actual 
fact,  and  that  the  elder  of  the  parties  was  no  other  than  the  brave  warrior 
Excelmans  himself. 


Antidote  to  Ridicule. — It  is  an  immense  blessing  to  be  called  cal- 
lous to  ridicule  ; or,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing,  to  be  conscious 
thoroughly  that  what  we  have  in  us  of  noble  and  delicate  is  not  ridicu- 
lous to  any  but  fools  ; and  that,  if  fools  will  laugh,  wise  men  will  do 
well  to  let  them. — Dk.  Arnold. 


AND  AMUSEMENT  FOR  THE  MILLION 
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THE  RIDDLER. 


THE  RIDDLER’S  SOLUTIONS  OF  No.  106. 

Charades. — 1.  Car-rot. — 2.  Par-snip. 

Enigma. — The  castanet  sounds  gaily  o’er  the  lea, 

While  fishers  cast  a net  upon  the  sea. 

Rebus. — Match,  Cat. 

Names  of  Places. — Andalusia,  Friburg,  Connecticut , Chili,  Lucerne. 

Places  in  England. — Ashby  de  la  Zouch,  Stonehenge,  Bagshot,  Chelten- 
ham, Leominster,  Pontefract,  Bayswater,  Macclesfield. 

Arithmetical  Questions. — 1.  £1,107  as.  4d. 

2.  £100. 

3.  £15,120.  Eldest  Son,  £4,725  ; Second,  £2,835;  Third,  £2,025  ; Fourth, 
£1,575;  Eldest  Daughter,  £1,584  ; Second,  £1,188;  Third,  £792;  Fourth, 
£396. 

4.  The  true  equation  of  time  is  the  difference  between  the  sun’s  true  or 
apparent  right  ascension  in  time  and  his  mean  longitude,  reduced  to  time, 
and  corrected  by  the  equation  of  the  equinoxes  in  right  ascension.  1st,  For 
the  equation  of  time  at  the  vernal  equinox.  From  the  1st  of  January  to 
March  20  is  78  days. 

Sun’s  daily  mean  motion  = 59'8". 33022  ; X 78  = 76°  52'  49". 757 
Prop,  part  for  5h.  43m.  37.6s.  = ...  0°  14'  6". 737 

Mean  long.  1st  Jan.  .....  280°  59'  28". 175 


Mean  long.  20th  March,  at  5h.  43m.  37.6s.  . 358°  6'  24". 669 


Reduced  to  time  = 
Equation  of  equinoxes  = 

. • • 

. 23h. 

+ 

52m.  25.64s. 
0.92s. 

Sidereal  times  . . 

Sun’s  right  ascension  . 

• . • 

. 23h.  52m.  26.56s. 

. 24h.  0m.  0.00s. 

True  equation  of  time  at  the  vernal  equinox 

. Oh. 

7m.  33.44s. 

Error  of  the  rule  . 

7m.  33.44s. 

2nd.  For  the  autumnal  equinox.  From  1st  Jan.  to  22nd  Sept.  = 264 
days.  59'  8". 33022  X 264  = . . . . 260°  12'  39". 178 

Prop.  part,  for  16h.  53m.  29.8s.  = . . 0°  41'  37". 376 

Sun’s  mean  long.  Jan.  1st  ....  280°  59'  28".175 


Sum  — mean  long,  at  equinox 

. 1810 

53' 

4 4".  729 

Reduced  to  time  = 

12h. 

7m. 

34.98s. 

Equation  of  equinoxes  in  right  ascension 

+ 

0.81s, 

Sidereal  time  at  true  equinox 

12h. 

7m. 

35.79s. 

Sun’s  true  right  ascension  . . . 

12h. 

0m. 

0s. 

Diff.  = true  equation  of  time 

• 

7m. 

35.79s. 

Which  is  also  the  error  of  the  rule. 


Sidereal  time  is  the  sun’s  mean  longitude,  reduced  to  time  and  cqrrected  by 
the  equation  of  the  equinoxes  in  light  ascension.  The  answers  are,  there- 
fore— 7 m.  33.44s.  for  the  vernal,  and 

7m.  35.79s.  for  the  autumnal  equinox.  Veritas. 

[We  have  given  the  solution  of  Veritas  in  full,  as  some  of  our  correspon- 
dents seem  disposed  to  opposition.] 


enigma. 

There  is  a thing  was  three  weeks  old 
When  Adam  was  no  more  ; 

This  thing  it  was  but  four  weeks  old 
When  Adam  was  fourscore. 


CHARADE. 


In  each  lily-white  flower 
That  adorns  the  sweet  bower 
Is  my  first;  in  the  grove, 

Where  I happily  rove, 

Stands  my  second  ; the  wave, 
Which  oft  buries  the  brave, 
Shows  my  third ; and  each  hope 
Gives  my  fourth  a small  scope. 


Mv  delectable  whole 
Has  a part  in  each  soul ; 
’Tis  the  sweetest  of  ties, 

Oft  betray’d  in  our  sighs  ; 

Is  the  richest  of  treasures, 
A source  of  pure  pleasures; 
With  warmth  it  oft  glows, 
And’s  a solace  to  woes. 


REBUS. 

One-half  of  a crowd  imprimis  you’ll  claim  ; 

A very  large  number  correctly  you’ll  name  ; 

The  next — I do  give  it  in  order  to  tease — 

’Tis  a number  or  letter,  whichever  you  please  ; 
My  second,  divided  by  twenty,  I’m  sure 
My  fourth  without  trouble  indeed  you’ll  procure  ; 
One-third  of  a root,  abroad  it  does  grow  ; 

A pronoun  my  next  very  clearly  will  show; 

A boy,  if  transposed,  my  last  will  make  clear. 


P. 


The  whole  now  correct,  there  will  truly  appear 
A few  bits  of  rags,  but  changed,  it  is  plain, 

And  a very  rich  store  these  same  rags  contain. 

It  now  is  before  you,  perhaps  in  your  hand; 

It  cannot  be  equall’d  throughout  the  whole  land. 

But,  enough  ; I am  sure  it  is  very  well  known. 

Adieu  for  the  present.  Yours  truly,  McOwen. 

NAMES  OF  PLACES  ENIGMATICALLY  EXPRESSED. 

1.  Part  of  a regiment,  and  a preposition — a tow  n in  Cork. 

2.  What  countries  generally  do  when  they  quarrel,  and  part  of  a candle— 
a town  in  one  of  the  Midland  Counties. 

3.  A pilgrim,  a consonant,  and  a weight — a town  in  the  county  of  Dublin. 

4.  A blow,  and  a preposition — a city  in  Carnarvonshire,  anil  a town  in 
Cardiganshire. 

5.  A partition,  and  a card — a town  in  Ayrshire. 

6.  A biped,  a useful  piece  of  furniture,  and  two-thirds  of  to  do  wrong — 
a town  in  Lancashire. 

7.  A place  where  water  is,  three-quarters  of  a fish,  and  a weight — a town 
in  Salop,  and  parishes  in  Plerefordshire  and  Somersetshire. 

8.  A musical  instrument — a county  in  Scotland. 

9.  Mountains,  and  a corporate  town — a town  in  Norfolk. 

10.  V\  hat  people  say  when  you  are  cheated,  and  a bitter  liquid — a county 
in  Ireland. 

11.  A building,  and  a river  in  Germany — a town  in  Kerry. 

12.  A wound,  and  a corporate  town — a town  in  Yorkshire. 

13.  What  people  wish  to  be,  and  the  French  for  world,  omitting  a letter- 

towns  in  Yorkshire  and  Surrey.  Alcibiades. 

ARITHMETICAL  QUESTIONS. 

1.  I have  a piece  of  wood,  the  thickness  of  which  is  three-tenths  of  its 

breadth,  the  length  being  to  the  thickness  as  28  is  to  3 ; the  breadth  is 
exactly  two-thirds  of  three-fourths  of  10  inches.  Required  the  length, 
breadth,  and  thickness  of  the  piece,  also  the  number  of  square  inches  therein 
contained?  Job. 

2.  A vessel  is  chartered  to  load  peas  at  the  freight  of  5s.  6d.  per  quarter  ; 

but  instead  of  peas,  barley  and  tallow  are  shipped  in  equal  proportions  (or 
of  each  one-half),  freight  for  both  to  be  paid  as  per  original  charter,  say 
5s.  6d.,  for  peas.  Required  how  many  quarters  of  barley  are  put  on  board, 
and  rate  of  freight  for  same  per  quarter,  barley  being  15  per  cent,  less,  and 
peas  10  per  cent,  more  than  wheat  ? Also,  how  many  tons  of  tallow,  and 
rate  of  freight  per  ton,  reckoning  97  imperial  quarters  of  wheat  to  10  tons  of 
clean  hemp,  tallow  paying  two- thirds  the  freight  thereof,  total  amount  of 
freight  for  both  being  £275  l W.  S. 

3.  How  many  6 inch  cubes  can  be  cut  out  of  a 12  inch  cube  ? H.  M. 

4.  If  a guinea,  weighing  129  grains,  be  counterpoised  by  a piece  of  brass, 

and  both  the  gold  and  brass  are  immersed  in  water,  find  what  weight  must 
be  added  to  restore  the  equilibrium,  assuming  the  specifie  gravity  of  standard 
gold  to  be  17.2.,  that  of  water  being  1 ? Nagoh. 

Astronomical  Question. — By  the  Nautical  Almanaelc,  the  moon’s  dis- 
tances from  the  sun  this  dav,  May  15,  1845,  are  as  follows: — At  noon, 
100°  27'  0"  ; at  6 p.m.,  103°  21'  59"  ; at  12  hours,  106°  18'  22"  ; and  at  18 
hours,  109°  16'  10"  ; sun  west  of  moon.  Required  her  true  distance  from 
him  to  the  nearest  second,  at  71  hours,  p.m.  ? Veritas. 


“ Have  you  got  a /(evening  paper?”  said  a cockney  to  a newsman  on 
board  a Gravesend  steamer.  “ Heave  him  over,”  said  a Dominie,  just  as 
the  call  boy  cried,  “ Heasy  a-head  !” 

It  is  much  safer  to  reconcile  an  enemy  than  to  conquer  him.  Victory 
deprives  him  of  his  power,  but  reconciliation  of  his  will;  and  there  is  less 
danger  in  a will  which  would  not  hurt  than  in  a power  which  cannot. 

A Gentleman. — “ Gentility  is  neither  in  birth,  manner,  nor  fashion — but 
in  the  mind.  A high  sense  of  honour — a determination  never  to  take  a mean 
advantage  of  another— an  adherence  to  truth,  delicacy,  and  politeness  towards 
those  with  whom  you  have  dealings — are  the  essential  and  distinguishing  cha- 
racteristics of  a gentleman.”  “ People  who  have  risen  in  the  world  are  too 
apt  to  suppose  they  render  themselves  of  consequence  in  proportion  to  the 
pride  they  display,  and  their  want  of  attention  towards  those  with  whom  they 
come  in  contact.  This  is  a terrible  mistake,  as  every  ill-bred  act  recoils  with 
triple  violence  against  its  perpetrators,  by  leading  the  offending  parties  to 
analyse  them,  and  to  question  their  right  of  assuming  a superiority  to  whi<h 
they  are  but  rarely  entitled.”  A gentleman  must  never  forget  himself.  Even 
when  thrown  (at  races,  meetings,  public  dinners,  or  other  occasions),  inlo 
miscellaneous  society,  he  can  maintain  his  own  position  without  either  suc- 
cumbing to  the  aristocracy  or  descending  to  the  vulgarity  by  which  he  may  be 
surrounded.  It  has  been  said  that  “ there  is  a gentlemanly  way  of  being  a 
blackguard  we  do  not  advocate  the  morality  of  the  maxim,  but  we  quote 
it  in  order  to  show  how  well-grounded  is  the  idea  that  gentility  can  be  pre- 
served under  even  the  most  disadvantageous  phases  of  our  actions.  A true 
gentleman  is  one  whose  mind  is  elevated  and  enlightened,  whose  education  or 
acquirements  are  liberal,  whose  manners  are  easy  and  polite,  and  whose  con- 
duct is  honourable.  As  an  honest  man  is  the  noblest  work  of  God,  so  is  a 
gentleman  the  finest  achievement  of  civilisation. 
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FAMILY  HERALD. 


RANDOM  READINGS. 


A coffin  (said  an  Irishman)  is  the  house  a man  lives  in  when  he  is  dead. 

“ Thomas,  spell  weather,”  said  a schoolmaster  to  one  of  his  pupils. 
“ W-i-e-a-t-h-i-o-u-r,  weather.”  “ Well,  Thomas,  you  may  sit  down,”  said 
the  teacher.  “ I think  this  is  the  worst  spell  of  weather  we  have  had  since 
Christmas — bad  as  the  season  has  been.” 

There  are  two  sisters  in  Massachussets,  twins,  who  are  so  much  alike  that 
each  of  them  occasionally  mistakes  the  other  for  herself. 

A man  being  asked  by  his  neighbour  how  his  wife  did,  made  this  answer  : — 
Indeed,  neighbour,  this  case  is  pitiful : my  wife  fears  that  she  will  die,  and  I 
fear  she  will  not;  which  makes  a disconsolate  house.” 

The  chief  of  the  Scotch  clan,  Macnab,  has  lately  emigrated  to  Canada,  with 
a hundred  clansmen.  On  arriving  at  Toronto,  he  called  on  his  newly-illustrious 
namesake,  Sir  Allan,  and  left  his  card  as  “ The  Macnab.”  Sir  Allan  returned 
his  visit,  leaving  as  his  card,  “ The  other  Macnab.” 

Gentlemen  who  are  members  of  the  learned  associations  usually  affix  the 
initials  of  their  society  to  their  names.  A new  medical  society  has  lately  been 
formed,  called  the  Association  of  General  Practitioners  in  England  ; and  every 
unfortunate  wight  who  belongs  to  it  will,  consequently,  style  himself  a 
M.A.G.P.I.E. 

A ludicrous  mistake  happened  some  time  ago  at  a funeral  in  Marylebone. 
The  clergyman  bad  gone  on  with  the  service,  until  he  came  to  that  part  which 
says,  “ Our  deceased  brother  or  sister ,”  without  knowing  whether  the  deceased 
was  male  or  female.  He  turned  to  one  of  the  mourners,  and  asked  whether  it 
was  a brother  or  sister.  The  man  very  innocently  replied,  “ No  relation  at  all, 
sir,  only  an  acquaintance.” 

Once  upon  a time,  as  all  love  stories  begin,  a young  gentleman  of  rank  and 
wealth  laid  siege  to  the  heart  of  the  daughter  of  the  famous  Colonel  Crockett ; 
and  finding  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  lady,  he  wrote  to  the  father,  requesting 
his  permission  for  their  immediate  union.  The  following  characteristic  reply 
was  promptly  acted  upon  ; — ‘‘Congress  Hall,  Washington. — Dear  Sir, — I re- 
ceived your  letter.  Go  a-head  1 — David  Crockett.” 

A Sussex  baronet,  haranguing  an  agricultural  meeting,  declared  that  free 
trade  was  ruining  agriculture,  and,  if  it  went  on,  the  land  could  not  be  culti- 
vated, rent  free,  to  a profit.  “ Give  I five  acres,  Sir  John,”  cried  a labourer: 
“ give  I five  acres.”  “ You  couldn’t  cultivate  it  properly,”  was  the  reply  of 
the  protectionist.  “ Try  I,  Sir  John,”  was  the  rustic’s  rejoinder ; but  Sir  John 
knew  better. 

A common-councilman's  lady  paying  her  daughter  a visit  at  school,  and  in- 
quiring what  progress  she  had  made  in  her  education,  the  governess  answered, 
“ Pretty  good,  madam,  Miss  is  very  attentive  ; if  she  wants  anything  it  is  a 
capacity  ; but  for  that  deficiency  you  know  we  must  not  blame  her.”  “ No, 
madam,”  replied  the  mother,  “ but  I blame  you  for  not  having  mentioned  it 
before,  for  her  father,  thank  God,  can  afford  his  daughter  & capacity  ; and  I beg 
she  may  have  one,  immediately,  cost  what  it  may.” 

Very  Simple. — A gentleman  last  week  became  a member  of  the  Royal 
Humane  Society,  under  the  impression  that  he  could  have  one  of  their  Drags 
to  go  to  Epsom  Races. — Punch. 

Extreme  Sensibility. — Lady  F had  arrived  to  so  extreme  a degree 

of  sensibility,  that,  seeing  a man  go  by  with  a mutilated  wheelbarrow,  she  cried 
out  to  her  companion,  11  Do  turn  aside,  it  distresses  me  above  measure  to  see 
that  poor  unfortunate  wheelbarrow  with  one  leg.” 

A Tarnation  Fix. — America,  it  is  reported,  is  desirous  of  settling  the 
Oregon  question  by  the  simple  and  pacific  process  of  tossing  up,  and  is  only, 
vte  understand,  prevented  from  making  a proposition  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  that  effect,  by  the  fear  of  having  to  borrow  a dollar  for  that  purpose. — 
Punch. 

Cheap  Trips. — A person  in  a retail  line  of  business  was  in  the  habit,  on 
every  Whit-Monday,  when  her  shop  was  closed,  of  having  it  whitelimed,  and 
the  chimney  swept.  This  year  neither  could  be  done.  The  master  sweep  in- 
formed her  that  his  apprentice  was  going  on  an  excursion  to  Cheltenham  ; and 
the  plasterer’s  journeyman  was  off  to  Gloucester  1 — Bristol  Gazette. 

The  Life  of  a Gentleman. — He  gets  up  leisurely,  breakfasts  com- 
fortably, reads  the  paper  regularly,  dresses  fashionably,  lounges  fastidiously, 
eats  a tart  gravely,  tattles  insipidly,  dines  considerably,  drinks  superfluously, 
kills  time  indifferently,  sups  elegantly,  goes  to  bed  stupidly,  lives  uselessly. 

Englishmen  in  Spain. — I find  “ John  Duncan  Shaw”  metamorphosed 
into  “Don  Juan  Duncano  Schau “Salter,”  into  “ Saltero  and  plain 
“ Paul  Cross”  into  “ Don  Pablo  Mariano  Cross.”  But  the  oddest  of  all 
these  metamorphoses  is  that  effected  in  a few  years  time  in  a person  who,  for 
political  purposes,  was  desirous  to  appear  as  Spanish  as  possible ; and  he  who 
went  forth  masquerading  as  “ Don  Jacinto  Rosel,”  had  some  time  before  been 
little  “ Jack  Russell.” — Revelations  of  Spain  in  1845. 


Elizabeth,  relict  of  Julian  Pithardo  Hitchcock,  of  Bungy-house,  Camber- 
well, having  met  with  a fatal  accident,  the  following  epitaph  is  inscribed  on 
her  tombstone : — 

“ Sad  was  her  death  ! she  met  it  thus : 

She  was  druy  over  by  a bus.” 


Clear  Evidence. — Counsel : What  kind  of  stockings  were  they  which 
were  stolen?  Witness:  Why,  sir,  thirty-twos,  thirty-eights,  forties,  and 

other  kinds.  Counsel : What  do  you  mean  by  thirty-twos  ? Witness. 

Thirty-twos  is  thirty-twos,  sir.  Counsel : So  I suppose,  hut  what  is  a thirty- 
two  ? Witness  : I told  you  what  it  was  ; a thirty-two’s  a two  and  thirty  1 

Lawyers’  Wigs. — A late  Attorney-General  receiving  a client,  who  was 
intimate  with  him,  in  his  library,  the  gentleman  expressed  surprise  at  the 
number  of  wigs  that  were  hanging  up.  “ Yes,  there  are  several,”  replied 
the  lawyer:  “that,”  pointing  to  a scratch,  “is  my  common  business  wig ; 
that,  my  chancery  wig  ; that,  my  house  of  lords  wig  ; and  that,  my  court 
wig.”  “ And  pray,  sir,  where  is  your  honest  man’s  wig  V'  “ O,”  replied  the 
lawyer,  “ that’s  not  professional.” 

Personal  Security. — “ Will  you  do  me  a favour  ?”  says  young  George 
Brooks  to  his  wealthy  friend,  Simon  Hanson.  “ What  is  it,  George  ?”  says 
Hanson.  “ I wish  you  to  lend  me  a hundred  dollars,  sir.”  “ Call  at  my 
counting-house,”  rejoined  Hanson.  George  was  not  long  in  paying  his 
respects.  “What  security  can  you  give  me,  young  gentleman?”  “ My 
own  personal  security,  sir.”  “ Very  well,  get  in  here,”  says  Hanson, 
lifting  up  the  lid  of  a large  iron  chest.  “Get  in  here !”  exclaimed  George 
in  astonishment;  “what  for?”  “Why  this  is  the  place  where  I always 
keep  my  securities.” 

“ Benefits  of  a Bazaar.” — The  gals  in  Parson  Longtext’s  church  got  up 
a rag  fair  last  fall,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  Made  up  a whole  lot  of 
odd  contraptions ; hearts  stuck  full  of  pins,  paper  baskets,  and  other  queer 
notions ; the  consarnedest  lot  of  trash  you  ever  did  see.  Then  you  see 
the  chaps  all  went  ashopping;  paid  a dollar  for  sixpence  worth,  and  had 
a good  stare  in  the  bargain.  It’s  a positive  fact  that  forty-nine  matches 
(not  locofocos,  but  genewine  love  ones)  were  concluded  on  the  strength 
of  that  ’ere  fair.  Joe  Lutestring,  a dreadful  niee  young  man  in  the  dry 
goods  line,  fastened  on  Old  Sail  Sparks,  kase  he  diskivered  she  had  a 
slick  way  of  taking  the  flats  in.  They  do  say  her  dad  thought  the  same 
thing,  for  the  piece  of  goods  had  got  kinder  shop  worn,  and  the  old  man 
thought  he’d  never  get  her  off  his  hands ; but,  gals,  keep  up  your  hearts, 
gals,  every  Jack  has  his  Jill. — Sam  Slick. 


LADIES’  FASHIONS  FOR  MAY. 


Bonnets  are  worn  considerably  over  the  back  of  the  head  at  the  present 
season : the  length  of  the  skirts  of  dresses  depends  a good  deal  on  what 
sort  of  a day  it  is:  we  have  noticed  them  at  one  time  flowing  along  the 
ground,  and  at  other  times  displaying  the  ankle  to  great  advantage. 
Polkas  are  worn  very  much  indeed;  so  much  worn  that  it  is  time  to  break 
them  up  or  give  them  to  the  servants.  Trimmings  of  every  description 
are  most  fashionable,  and  one  which  a friend  of  ours  got  from  his  wife  for 
coming  home  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  was  highly  distinguished  for 
elegance. 

Morning  dresses  are  made  for  the  middle  classes  by  employing  a woman 
at  Is.  3d.  per  day,  and,  cottons  being  cheap,  these  habiliments  are  exten- 
sively patronised. 

Evening  dresses  are  worn  very  low ; indeed,  strictly  speaking,  the 
present  style  of  evening  dresses  is  remarkably  so,  displaying  as  much  of 
the  person  as  can  be  conveniently  done  without  exposing  the  upper  part 
of  the  figure  altogether.  The  hair  is  worn  as  usual  on  the  top  of  the 
head,  extending  at  the  back  and  sides  till  it  nearly  reaches  the  neck.  No 
alteration  has  taken  place  in  the  length  of  the  sleeve  except  where  the  dress 
has  shrunk ; the  diminution  has  been  advantageously  supplied  by  a couple  of 
inches  of  muslin  bound  with  lace. — Great  Gun. 


CONVEYANCING. 

Or,  a Legal  Mode  of  giving  an  Orange.  Versified  from  Symons’  Mechanics  of 

Lawmaking. 


I give  you  all  and  singular,  my  interest  and  estate, 

Right,  title,  claim,  advantage,  in  the  Orange  on  that  plate ; 

With  all  its  rind,  its  pulp,  and  pips,  its  juice,  as  well  as  skin, 

And  all  right  and  advantage  to  that  you  may  find  therein ; 

With  full  power  at  the  time  to  bite,  pull,  cut,  squeeze,  suck,  or  eat, 

Or  otherwise  to  give  away,  as  fancy  may  think  meet, 

As  fully  and  effectually,  as  I,  the  said  A.  B., 

Am  entitled  now  to  bite,  cut,  suck,  as  whim  induces  me  ; 

Or  otherwise  cut  the  same,  or  give  the  same  away, 

With  or  without  its  rind,  and  skin,  juice,  pulp,  and  pips,  I say, 

Or  anything  hereinbefore  or  hereinafter  said 

In  any  other  instrument,  or  any  other  deeds  or  deed 

To  the  contrary,  or  anywise,  likewise,  or  notwithstanding ; 

With  much  more  to  the  same  effect,  where  rhyme  is  not  commanding. 
And  such  is  but  a sample  of  the  laws,  as  now  they  stand, 

To  pass  an  orange  legally  and  safely  hand  to  hand ; 

One  word  left  out,  and  some  now  are,  and  others  not  in  place, 

The  Orange  would  be  forfeited,  and  none  could  help  the  case.  F.  de  S. 
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IT  IS  BETTER  TO  BE  WISE,  AND  NOT  SEEM  SO,  THAN  TO 
SEEM  WISE  AND  NOT  TO  BE  SO  ; YET  MEN  FOR  THE  MOST 
PART  DESIRE  THE  CONTRARY. 
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THE  MAIDEN  AND  HER  MOTHER. — From  the  Spanish. 


Because  my  mother  yesternight 
Found  out  the  kiss  you  gave 
By  stealth  (perhaps  it  was  not  right), 
She’s  done  naught  else  but  rave. 
Therefore,  I think,  I'd  best  at  once 
Return  your  kiss,  to  end  it; 

For  if  there’s  harm  done,  any  dunce 
Must  know  that  will  amend  it. 

But  mind,  I would  on  no  account 
Give  for  your  kiss  another, 

Nor  add  the  least  to  love's  amount, 
But  only  for  my  mother. 


So  I’ll  at  once  my  kiss  bestow  : — 
Now  then — be  quiet,  do  ! 

So  close  our  lips  met — I don’t  know 
Which  first  kiss'd — I or  you  ! 

Therefore,  to  save  mistake,  I must 
Let  that  for  nothing  go, 

And  with  one  more  replace  the  first : 
Don’t  reckon  it  as  two. 

But  mind,  I would  on  no  account 
Give  for  one  kiss  another. 

Nor  add  the  least  to  love’s  amount, 
But  oply  for  my  mother! 


THE  STORY-TELLER. 


THE  PROPOSAL. 


The  Lady  Blanche  was  a beauty  and  a belle.  But  more  than  this — she  was 
an  heiress.  Need  we  wonder,  therefore,  that  old  barons,  as  grim  as  then- 
ancestors’  effigies — gay  knights,  who  sported  retainers  in  cloth  of  gold — and 
princes  of  thirty  quarterings,  from  Germany,  thronged  her  castle,  and  sighed 
by  turns  at  the  feet  of  the  obdurate  fair  ? For  the  Lady  Blanche,  though 
she  flatly  refused  none,  was  indifferent  to  all.  She  treated  every  suitor, 
indeed,  alike.  She  had  a smile  for  one,  a gay  word  for  another,  a task  for 
a third,  and  for  each  and  all  the  same  tantalizing  succession  of  hopes  and 
fears  with  which  beauties  have  managed  to  torment  their  lovers  from  time 
immemorial.  To  tell  the  truth,  the  Lady  Blanche  was  a bit  of  a flirt.  And 
Claude  Marston  found  this  out  to  his  cost. 

As  gallant  a warrior,  as  courteous  a knight,  and  withal  as  poor  a gentle- 
man— God  help  him  ! — was  not  to  be  found  in  the  realm.  His  ancestors,  on 
one  side,  had  come  over  with  the  Conqueror,  and,  on  the  other,  were  lost  in 
the  clouds  of  Saxon  and  British  fable.  Their  war-cry  bad  rung  and  their 
banners  flaunted  in  every  battle-field  from  Hastings  to  Agincourt.  But  time 
had  stripped  them  of  their  possessions,  as  the  sea  slowly  wastes  away  some 
majestic  rock ; so  that  Claude  Marston,  the  last  of  his  line,  could  only 
claim  a solitary  tower,  with  a few  roods  of  land,  for  his  inheritance. 

A distant  relationship  existed  between  his  family  and  that  of  the  Lady 
Blanche,  and  when  he  had  won  his  spurs,  in  fulfilment  of  a long-standing 
promise  he  visited  Delaney  Castle.  Little  had  Claude  thought  of  love; 
indeed,  he  boasted  that  glory  should  ever  he  his  sole  mistress.  Yet  be  had 
rare  endowments  for  a lady’s  bower  : he  had  clerkly  skill  as  well  as  renown 
at  arms ; could  tune  a gittern  as  well  as  couch  a lance,  and  was  a minstrel 
withal.  The  Lady  Blanche,  wbo  was  accomplished  beyond  her  sex,  could 
not  fail  to  he  delighted  with  the  arrival  of  such  a Crichton;  and  it  was  not 
long,  in  consequence,  before  she  engrossed  the  chief  portion  of  the  young 
knight's  time.  Perhaps  she  hoped  to  revenge  herself  on  him  for  his 
declared  indifference  to  her  sex.  They  read  together,  rode  together,  and 
seemed,  indeed,  as  her  jealous  suitors  said,  to  he  always  together  1 

The  ravishing  beauty  of  the  Lady  Blanche,  her  playful  humour,  the 
grace  of  her  person,  and  the  winning  sweetness  of  her  manner,  soon  made  a 
captive  of  Claude,  most  of  whose  life  had  been  spent  in  camps,  and  to  whom 
female  society  was  as  new  as  it  was  winning.  Day  and  night  he  thought 
only  of  the  fair  heiress.  At  first  he  fancied  his  affection  not  otherwise  than 
a cousin’s  should  be;  and  when  he  awoke  from  his  delusion,  it  was  to  des- 
pair. The  Lady  Blanche  was  rich  and  courted  ; he,  poor  and  unnoticed. 
She  could  never  be  his.  Too  proud  to  betray  a hopeless  passion,  he 
resolved  to  depart  from  the  castle  as  soon  as  possible,  and  while  he 
remained  to  set  a guard  on  his  looks  and  tongue,  to  assume  a gaiety  he  did 
not  feel,  and  even  to  jest  on  the  folly  of  love,  lest  he  should  he  suspected  of 
his  secret  passion.  Once,  indeed,  he  was  nearly  surprised  into  betraying 
himself ; for  at  times  there  was  that  in  the  looks  or  words  of  the  Lady 
Blanche  which  almost  bade  him  hope.  On  one  of  these  occasions  he  made 
bold  to  give  her  a bunch  of  rose-buds,  tied  with  a ribbon  that  he  found  on 
her  table ; and  he  thought  he  detected  a consciousness  in  her  manner.  He 
took  up  her  splendidly  illuminated  Petrarch,  and  opened  at  one  of  the 
sonnets  to  Laura.  It  spoke  of  undying  love. 

“ Heigho  !”  she  said,  with  a pretty  toss  of  the  head,  “you  do  not  believe 
in  love?  Love’s  hut  lunacy  under  another  name — a juggle  to  cheat  maidens 
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out  of  their  freedom.  It’s  an  enchanter’s  lute,  that  lulls  us  to  sleep;  but 
we  wake  up  to  find  ourselves  decked  with  the  cap  and  bells  of  the  fool.  1 11 
have  none  of  it  1” 

“You  cannot  think  so,”  said  Claude  earnestly.  “Surely  Petrarch  loved 

Laura.”  . 

“Loved  her!  He  loved  himself ! beloved  fame!  and  wanting  a theme 
to  hang  liis  verses  on,  he  took  poor  Laura  for  lack  of  a bettei. 
honest  man  ! I warrant  he  thought  more  of  his  library  than  of  her  charms, 
and  dreaded  a fit  of  rheumatism  far  worse  than  her  frowns.” 

“ But ” . . , . 

“But  me  no  huts,”  said  she,  stamping  her  foot,  with  pouting  obstinacy. 
“Men  marry  to  get  estates,  and  women  to  have  husbands.  It  is  well 

enough  for  the  crowd.  But  I would  be  a free  falcon,  or ” She  hesitated  ; 

and  then  added,  looking  at  Claude  with  a merry  laugh— “ or  be  chained  in  a 

royal  mews.”  . 

Claude  sighed  and  rose.  He  saw  that  she  had  twisted  his  poor  rose 
nearly  to  pieces.  From  that  hour  he  grew  reserved,  and  even  haughty,  at 
times,  to  the  Lady  Blanche.  He  could  not  help  it.  He  strove  to  appear 
indifferent,  but  his  spirits  would  sometimes  desert  him,  and  he  was  either 
recklessly  gay,  or  silent  and  brooding.  He  avoided  the  dangerous  morning 
tete-u-ti/es,  at  first  finding  some  feigned  excuse  for  doing  so,  but  finally 
abandoning  them  without  any  apology.  As  for  the  Lady  Blanche,  she 
seemed  to  care  little  about  this  pettishness..  Of  his  intended  departure  she 
heard  with  a gay  jest : he  was  going,  she  said,  it  was  currently  believed,  to 
slay  the  giant  Gargantua,  Claude  was;  piqued,  and  grew  colder  than  ever. 
They  never  met  now  but  in  the  presence  of  others  ; and  then  the  -jady 
Blanche  seemed  to  seek  for  occasions  to  tease  her  lover.  If  lie  was  gay 
she  rallied  him;  if  he  was  sad,  she  pitied  him  ; and  if  he  was  both  m the 
same  hour,  as  often  happened,  she  vowed  that  men  were  fickle,  hut  that 
cousin  Claude  was  most  fickle  of  all.  _ . . 

If  the  wilful  heiress  favoured  any  suitor,  it  was  the  proud  Lord  ot  Waltham. 
He  was  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  at  the  head  of  the  baronage ; and  had 
long  loved  the  Lady  Blanche.  Every  one  said  that  the  gay  beauty,  all  along 
had  made  up  her  mind,  when  she  grew  weary  of  flirting,  to  wed  the  Lord  of 
Waltham.  Certainly  her  manner  toward  him  grew  more  condescending 
daily : he  now  filled  the  post  at  her  bridle-rein  which  Claude  once  occupied, 
and  often  during  the  evening  the  pair  were  left  together,  as  if  by  that  tacit 
consent  on  the  part  of  the  company  with  which  lovers  are  avoided.  Claude 
was  jealous,  though  he  fancied  no  one  knew  it;  and  his  wit  found  vent  at  the 
expense  of  Waltham,  who  was  rather  dull ; hut,  on  these  occasions,  the  Lady 
Blanche  would  fly  to  her  suitor’s  aid,  and  generally  discomfited  the  assailant. 

It  was  the  night  before  Claude’s  departure.  No  one  could  be  more 
unhappy  than  he  had  been  for  the  preceding  fortnight : against  hope  he 
had  yet  ventured  to  hope,  and  a single  relenting  word  from  liis  mistress 
would  give  rise  to  the  most  extravagant  dreams;  but  the  chilling  indifference 
or  merry  raillery  of  the  Lady  Blanche  had  at  last  cured  him.  On  this 
occasion  he  was  the  gayest  of  the  gay.  They  were  talking  of  a contem- 
plated journey  of  the  fair  hostess.  . 

“ I think  of  going  around  by  the  border.  It  is  long  since  I saw  if. 
What  say  you  to  it,  cousin  Claude  ? You  are  as  merry  as  a singing-bird,  to- 
night, and  would  be  ready,  I suppose,  to  advise  me  to  rush  into  a lion’s 

den.”  _ , , . 

“You  surely  jest,”  said  he,  with  earnestness.  “The  border  is  very 
unquiet,  and  you  would  run  great  risk  of  being  made  captive.”  . 

“Why,  the  man’s  suddenly  become  timorous  as  a monk,”  said  the  Lady 
Blanche,  but  she  blushed  slightly  notwithstanding.  “Think  you,  noble 
gentlemen,  that  a lady  of  England  may  not  travel  in  her  native  realm  with- 
out fear  of  capture  ? What  say  you  ?” 

“ I think,”  said  the  Earl  of  Waltham,  with  a haughty  glance  at  Claude, 
“that  the  Lady  Blanche  may  travel  anywhere,  if  she  has  valiant  knights 
for  her  escort ; and  for  one  I offer  my  poor  sword  to  defend  her.” 

“What  think  you  of  that,  cousin  Claude?”  said  the  lady,  triumphantly 
“My  Lord  of  Waltham  is  a brave  gentleman,”  said  he,  with  a low  bow 
“but  I think  he  has  never  crossed  lances  with  the  Scots.  I won  my  spurs 
against  them,  and  know  the  people;  and  I still  adhere  to  my  opinion  that 
it  would  be  dangerous  for  you  to  undertake  that  route  at  present. 

The  Lady  Blanche  hesitated,  for  this  earnestness  was  not  lost  on  her. 
Indeed  she  had,  at  first,  proposed  the  contemplated  route  only  in  jest;  but 
feminine  whim,  or  some  hidden  motive,  had  made  her  perseveie  in  i<  on 
hearing  Claude’s  disapprobation.  She  was  now  again  in  doubt.  Claude 
saw  his  advantage. 
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“ Lady,”  lie  said  eagerly,  “ I know  you  will  not  go  ! Indeed  I ask  it 
as  a farewell  favour.” 

He  was  surprised  into  speaking  tlius.  Tlie  Instant  lie  had  done  so  he 
saw  his  error.  The  Lady  Blanche  coloured,  and  then  said  with  a slight 
curl  of  the  lip — 

“ Oh  ! we  forgot  that  Sir  Claude  Marston  was  used  to  dictating  for  lady’s 
favours.  But  perhaps,”  she  added,  looking  laughingly  around  on  the  rest 
of  the  group,  “he  thinks  we  may  lay  our  injunctions  on  him,  as  our  good 
cousin,  to  go  with  us;  and  having  no  taste  for  these  Sc  ottish  broadswords, 
would  persuade  us  to  travel  southward.  But  never  fear ; we  are  a knight’s 
daughter,  and  dread  no  foe.  So  we  absolve  you  from  all  duty  to  us ; and 
while  you  go  to  play  at  silken  tournaments,  our  Lord  of  Waltham,  with  our 
squire.  Sir  John  Neville,  will  bear  us  through  the  Douglas  lances.” 

The  cheek  of  Claude  burned  like  fire  at  this  galling  speech;  but  the 
speaker  was  a lady,  and  he  could  take  no  notice  of  it.  He  bowed. 

'‘So  be  it,”  he  said,  with  difficulty  mastering  his  rage;  and  then  turned 
on  his  heel  and  walked  from  the  room. 

The  Lady  Blanche  had,  perhaps,  gone  further  than  she  intended,  for  she 
changed  colour,  but  added  quickly  and  gaily— 

“ Did  you  ever  see  such  a ferocious  animal  ? And  he  was  once,  too,  as 
dainty  and  well-behaved— you  all  can  testify — as  my  pet  grayhound.  What 
can  be  the  matter  with  cousin  Claude  ?’’ 

The  young  knight  was  boiling  with  indignation  as  he  reached  his  room. 
It  had  been  the  first  time  he  had  been  thus  publicly  slighted  for  the  stupid 
Waltham;  but  what  else,  he  now  asked  himself,  could  he  have  expected  ? 

“ Fool,  fool  that  I was  !”  he  said,  as  he  strode  to  and  fro  in  his  apartment. 
“ She  thinks,  or  affects  to  think,  I am  a coward.  By  St.  George,  I only 
wish  that  dolt,  Waltham,  had  dared  to  add  a syllable— I would  have  made 
him  eat  his  words  !” 

He  chafed  thus  for  nearly  half  an  hour;  then  his  passion,  in  part, 
subsided. 

“ It  was  a dream,”  he  said,  “ a dream  cherished  in  spite  of  a thousand 
rebuffs;  but  it  is  over.  Yet,  Lady  Blanche,  I cannot  see  you  fall  a victim 
to  your  own  infatuation.  I,  too,  will  go  around  by  the  border,  secretly 

guarding  you  till  you  safely  reach  Durham.  Perhaps  some  day  you  may 

hear  of  it,  and  do  me  justice.” 

The  next  morning,  long  before  sunrise,  Claude  and  his  few  followers  were 
in  the  saddle,  and  without  further  leave-taking  had  turned  their  backs  on 
Delaney  Castle. 

It  was  near  high  noon  on  the  third  day  after  leaving  Delaney  Castle,  that 
Claude  with  his  little  troop  slowly  wended  his  way  up  a long  hill,  near  the 

border,  commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the  surrounding  country.  For 

three  days  he  had  kept  unobserved  between  the  Lady  Blanche  and  the  Scot- 
tish frontier,  maintaining  a constant  look-out;  but  during  the  last  twenty- 
four  hours  his  scouts  had  lost  sight  of  her  cavalcade,  though  Claude  still 
believed  it  to  be  on  the  English  side  of  the  route  he  was  pursuing. 
Suddenly,  however,  on  attaining  the  brow  of  the  hill,  he  saw  before  him  in 
the  valley  a thick  cloud  of  dust,  from  which  gleamed  occasionally  the  glitter 
of  helmet  and  arms,  while  the  clash  of  weapons  in  a fray  and  the  shouts  of 
combatants  rose  to  his  ear,  softened  by  the  distance.  A momentary  breeze 
that  swept  aside  the  dust  revealed  the  banner  of  Lord  Waltham ; and  the 
thickest  of  the  fight  appeared  to  be  amid  a group  of  women  guarded  by  men- 
at-arms.  But  it  w'as  evident  that  the  British  had  the  worst  of  the  conflict, 
and  must  soon  have  given  way  : even  as  he  paused,  the  triumphant  shouts  of 
the  Scots  swelled  on  the  air,  for  the  banner  of  Lord  Waltham  was  in  the 
dust. 

Claude  ran  his  eye  hastily  over  his  little  force,  numbering  not  one-third 
that  of  the  assailants;  but  he  knew  they  would  stand  by  him  to  a man. 

“ Have  at  them,  my  bold  fellows,”  he  said.  “England  to  the  rescue  '.  A 
Marston  ! A Marston  !”  and  thus  shouting  his  war  cry,  at  the  head  of  his 
gallant  band,  and  with  his  lance  in  rest,  he  galloped  down  upon  the  foe. 

Overpowered  by  numbers,  and  worn  out  by  a desperate  resistance,  the  few 
knights  and  men-at-arms  who  remained  with  the  Lady  Blanche — for  long 
before  Lord  Waltham,  deeming  the  battle  lost,  had  put  spurs  to  his  steed 
and  fled  from  the  field — were  on  the  point  of  giving  up  the  contest,  when 
they  were  cheered  by  a well-known  war-cry  that  rose  even  over  the  din  of 
the  conflict,  and  brought  comfort  and  hope  to  their  fainting  bosoms.  At  the 
same  instant,  looking  up,  they  saw  the  young  knight  thundering  down  the 
hill,  his  long  white  plume  streaming  behind  him,  and  his  followers  furiously 
galloping  in  his  rear. 

“ St.  George  for  merry  England  1 Stand  fast  awhile  longer,  brave  gentle- 
men,” said  the  knight  on  whom  the  command  had  devolved,  “ and  the  day 
will  yet  be  ours.  A Neville  !”  he  shouted,  dashing  his  spurs  into  his  steed, 
and  charging  into  the  heart  of  the  foe,  where,  with  his  huge  sword,  he  laid 
about  him  right  manfully. 

“A  Douglas!  For  God  and  St.  Andrew,  a Douglas!  a Douglas!”  was 
the  response  of  the  foe. 

But  now,  like  a torrent  sweeping  down  the  hill,  like  a whirlwind  careering 
over  the  plain,  the  little  band  of  Claude,  with  fixed  lances,  burst  full  upon 
the  foe,  who,  turning  like  a wild  boar  at  bay,  fiercely  confronted  this  new 
enemy.  The  shock  was  like  the  meeting  of  two  opposite  waves  in  the  mouth 
of  a tideway.  For  a moment  both  assailants  and  assailed  shook  in  their 
saddles,  but  the  impetuous  charge  of  Claude’s  weighty  men-at-arms  soon 
bore  down  the  lighter  horsemen  of  the  Scots,  whose  prostrate  forms  were 
instantly  ridden  over  by  the  victors  as  they  pursued  their  career.  Right  on 


like  an  arrow,  scattering  ruin  on  this  side  and  that — with  his  eye  never 
losing  sight  for  a moment  of  the  white  dress  of  the  Lady  Blanche — Claude 
Marston  kept  his  course ; and  not  until  he  stood  at  her  side  did  he  look  back 
to  see  the  enemy  flying  in  every  direction  across  the  plain. 

“The  day  is  yours.  Sir  Claude,”  said  Sir  John  Neville,  her  squire;  “we 
had  been  lost  but  for  your  timely  succour.” 

“ Nay  ! Give  the  glory  to  God  and  the  saints,  who  brought  me  up  so 
opportunely.  But  see — your  lady  has  fainted  !” 

It  was  even  so ; the  Lady  Blanche,  after  bearing  all  the  horrors  of  the 
conflict,  had,  in  the  instant  of  victory,  suddenly  fainted  away. 

“There  is  an  abbey  but  a mile  hence,  over  the  hill.  She  can  find  shelter 
there,”  said  Sir  John.  “ Luckily  we  have  a litter  with  us.  You,  Sir  Claude, 
guard  her  thither,  while  I see  to  the  wounded.” 

“Nay,  nay,  let  this  be  my  task,”  said  Claude;  and,  notwithstanding  every 
remonstrance.  Sir  John  was  forced  to  attend  his  mistress  to  the  abbey. 

The  truth  is,  Claude  did  not  desire  to  impose  on  the  Lady  Blanche  the 
painful  task  of  returning  him  thanks,  when  he  knew  her  heart  must  be  a prey 
to  the  mortification  consequent  on  Lord  Waltham’s  flight.  He,  therefore, 
after  he  had  seen  ti  e wounded  carefully  borne  to  the  abbey  gate,  was  about 
to  pursue  his  journey  without  stopping,  when  a message  was  delivered  from 
the  Lady  Blanche,  asking  an  interview.  There  was  now  no  escape  and  he 
alighted. 

But  Claude  would  have  given  worlds  to  have  avoided  the  interview'.  He 
feared  for  his  composure  ; feared  that  by  some  look  or  word  he  might  betray 
his  love';  feared  that  the  Lady  Blanche  would  feel  bound  to  speak  honeyed 
words  of  thanks  when  she  knew  and  scorned  his  suit. 

The  route  to  her  apartments  led  through  the  garden,  and  as  Claude  was 
slowly  pursuing  his  way,  with  his  eyes  bent  on  the  ground,  he  thought  he 
heard  a deep  sigh  near  him.  Looking  up,  he  found  himself  near  the 
cloisters  ; and  on  a seat,  only  separated  from  him  by  some  rose-bushes,  was 
the  Lady  Blanche.  She  held  something  to  her  lips.  Was  he  in  a dream, 
or  could  it  be  the  bunch  of  now  faded  flowers  which  he  had  once  given  her  ? 
He  could  not  be  mistaken.  There  was  the  well-known  ribbon  with  which 
they  were  still  tied.  She  murmured  his  name,  too,  as  she  kissed  them. 
Without  a second  thought,  carried  away  by  the  rapture  of  the  discovery, 
Claude  put  aside  the  bushes  and  knelt  before  her,  just  as  she  rose  from  her 
seat,  alarmed,  surprised,  and  overcome  with  maidenly  shame. 

“I  have  long  loved  you,”  he  said  passionately.  “Dear  Lady  Blanche, 
you  do  not  despise  my  suit !” 

She  could  not  speak,  but  moved  her  hand  for  him  to  rise,  and  fell  weeping 
into  his  arms. 

We  spare  the  blushes  of  the  Lady  Blanche ; but  as  her  face  lay  hidden  on 
the  broad  bosom  of  her  lover,  she  confessed  how  long  she  had  secretly 
loved  him,  and  owned  herself  properly  punished  for  her  momentary  flirtation. 
For  the  Lady  Blanche  had  returned  his  affection  even  on  that  memorable 
morning  when  he  gave  her  the  rose-buds  ; woman’s  whim  had  prompted  her 
words  on  that  occasion,  but,  ever  since,  the  little  bouquet  had  been  worn 
next  her  heart.  Pride  had  kept  her,  however,  from  coming  to  an  explana- 
tion, until  Claude’s  altered  demeanour  made  her  fear  that  his  affections  had 
changed. 

They  were  married— Claude  Marston  and  the  Lady  Blanche ; but  the 
craven  Earl  of  Waltham  was  not  even  bidden  to  the  wedding. 
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Chapter  CXXXI. — The  Promenade. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  street  Vaugirard  was  a very  high  wall,  having  in  its 
whole  length  but  one  little  wicket-gate,  the  door  of  which  being  opened,  you 
entered  a court-yard  surrounded  by  gratings  lined  with  wood -work,  which 
prevented  any  one’s  seeing  what  was  within  the  bars  ; from  this  court-yard 
you  proceeded  to  a large  handsome  garden,  planted  with  great  regularity,  at 
the  bottom  of  which  there  stood  a building  two  stories  high,  of  a very  neat 
appearance  constructed  without  luxury,  but  with  studied  simplicity — an 
evident  sign  of  unostentatious  wealth. 

A very  few  days  had  elapsed  since  Father  d'Aigrigny  had  been  so 
courageously  rescued  by  Gabriel  from  the  popular  fury.  Three  ecclesiastics, 
dressed  in  black  robes,  with  white  neck-bands  and  square  caps,  were  walking 
with  slow  and  measured  steps  in  this  garden.  The  youngest  of  these  three 
priests  seemed  to  be  about  thirty  years  of  age  ; his  hollow,  pale  face  bore 
the  stamp  of  a certain  ascetic  asperity.  His  two  companions,  who  were 
between  fifty  and  sixty,  had,  on  the  contrary,  countenances  at  once  sancti- 
monious and  cunning ; their  plump  and  rosy  cheeks  were  as  radiant  as  the 
sun,  vrinle  their  chins,  gently  sloping,  were  buried  in  the  fine  linen  of  their 
neckbands.  Agreeably  to  the  regulation  of  their  order  (for  they  belonged  to 
the  Society  of  Jesus,  which  forbids  them  to  w'alk  in  pairs),  these  three  con- 
gregationists  never  quitted  each  other  for  a second. 

“ I very  much  fear,”  said  one  of  the  three — continuing  a conversation 
that  had  been  going  forward,  and  speaking  of  an  absent  person,  “ I very 
much  fear  that  the  constant  excitement  to  which  the  reverend  father  has 
been  a prey,  since  he  was  smitten  by  the  cholera,  has  exhausted  his  strength, 
and  caused  the  dangerous  relapse  which  makes  me  apprehensive  that  his  days 
are  numbered.” 
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“There  never  was  seen,”  replied  another  of  the  reverend  fathers, 
“ anxiety  and  anguish  equal  to  his.” 

“ Indeed,”  bitterly  said  the  youngest  priest,  “it  is  painful  to  think  that 
his  reverence  Father  Rodin  should  have  made  himself  the  subject  of  such 
scandal  ( and  with  reason),  by  his  obstinate  refusal  of  making  a public  con- 
fession the  day  before  yesterday,  when  his  condition  appeared  so  hopeless — 
when  in  the  interval  of  two  attacks  of  his  delirium,  it  was  thought  proper  to 
propose  his  receiving  the  sacraments.” 

“ His  reverence  pretended  that  he  was  not  so  bad  as  they  thought  him,” 
replied  one  of  the  fathers,  “ and  said  that  he  would  perform  his  last  duties 
when  he  considered  there  was  a necessity  for  it.  The  fact  is,  that  for  these 
ten  days  past,  since  they  first  brought  him  here — dying,  as  it  was  supposed — his 
life  has  been  as  one  might  say,  no  more  than  a continued  and  painful  agony  ; 
and  yet  he  still  survives.” 

“ I attended  him  for  the  first  three  days  of  his  illness  with  Monsieur 
Rousselet,  a pupil  of  Doctor  Baleinier’s,”  replied  the  youngest  father. 
“ He  had  hardly  a moment’s  consciousness ; and  when  it  pleased  the 
Almighty  to  grant  him  some  lucid  intervals,  he  employed  them  in  the  most 
despicable  wailings  against  his  fate,  that  had  nailed  him  to  his  bed.” 

“It  is  said,”  observed  another  of  the  reverend  fathers,  “that  Father 
Rodin  replied  to  Monseigneur  the  Cardinal  Malipieri — who  had  come  to  in- 
duce him  to  make  an  exemplary  end,  worthy  of  a son  of  Loyola,  our  holy 
founder  (at  these  words  the  three  Jesuits  bowed  simultaneously,  as  though 
they  had  all  been  moved  by  the  same  spring) — it  is  affirmed,  I say,  that 
Father  Rodin  answered  his  eminence,  ‘ There  is  no  necessity  for  my  making 
a public  confession.  I wish  to  live,  and  I will  live.’  ” 

“ I was  not  a witness  of  that;  but  if  Father  Rodin  had  dared  to  utter  such 
words,”  hastily  remarked  the  young  father,  with  an  indignant  air,  “it  is 

a ” Doubtless  a very  opportune  reflection  intervened ; he  glanced 

obliquely  on  his  two  mute,  imperturbable  companions,  and  added,  “ it  is 

a great  misfortune  to  his  soul  ! But  I feel  assured  they  must  have  ca- 
lumniated his  reverence.” 

“ It  is  only  as  a calumnious  report  that  I have  repeated  these  words,” 
said  the  other  priest  exchanging  a look  with  his  companion. 

Rather  a long  silence  followed  this  conversation.  Chatting  in  this  manner, 
the  three  congregationists  had  reached  the  end  of  a long  wall,  bordering  on  a 
quincunx.  In  the  centre  of  this  open  point,  from  which  several  other 
avenues  radiated,  there  was  a large  round  stone  table,  on  which  a man, 
habited  in  the  ecclesiastical  costume,  was  in  a kneeling  posture ; affixed  to 
the  back  and  bosom  of  whom  were  two  large  placards.  One  of  them 
exhibited  the  following  word  in  very  large  letters — Unsubdued.  On  the 
other  Carnal. 

The  reverend  father,  who  was  thus  compelled,  according  to  rule,  at  the 
hour  for  walking,  to  submit  to  this  silly  and  degrading  punishment  of  a 
schoolboy,  was  a man  of  about  forty  years  of  age,  of  herculean  breadth  of 
shoulders,  with  the  neck  of  a bull,  black  curly  hair,  and  swarthy  complexion. 
Although,  agreeably  to  custom,  he  constantly,  and  with  great  humility,  kept 
his  eyes  on  the  ground,  one  might  guess,  from  the  sharp  and  frequent  con- 
traction of  his  large  eyebrows,  that  his  inward  sensations  were  little  in 
accordance  with  his  apparent  resignation — particularly  whenever  he  saw  the 
reverend  fathers  approaching  him,  who,  in  pretty  strong  numbers,  and  always 
three  together  or  singly,  were  taking  then-  exercise  in  the  avenues  terminat- 
ing in  the  open  space  where  he  was  exposed. 

As  they  passed  before  this  brawny  penitent,  the  three  reverend  fathers  of 
whom  we  have  been  speaking,  obedient  to  a movement  of  regularity  and 
admirable  conformity,  simultaneously  raised  their  eyes  to  heaven,  as  though 
asking  pardon  for  the  abomination  and  scandal  one  of  their  brethren  had 
caused.  Then,  by  a second  look,  not  less  mechanical  than  the  first,  they 
frowned  like  thunder,  all  at  the  same  time,  on  the  poor  culprit,  with  the 
placards  on  him — a robust,  jolly-looking  fellow,  who  seemed  to  unite  within 
him  all  the  possible  qualities  for  becoming  unruly  and  carnal.  After  which, 
breathing,  like  one  man,  three  deep  sighs  of  holy  indignation,  exactly  of  the 
same  pitch,  the  reverend  fathers  recommenced  their  wall;,  with  the  precision 
of  automatons. 

Among  the  reverend  fathers  who  were  promenading  in  this  garden,  there 
were  seen  also  many  of  the  laity,  and  for  this  reason — the  reverend  fathers 
possessed  a neighbouring  establishment,  separated  from  their  own  dwelling 
only  by  a hedge  ; to  this  house  a great  many  devotees  would  repair  at  cer- 
tain periods,  for  the  purpose  of  boarding  there,  which,  in  their  jargon,  they 
called  retreats. 

How  very  delightful ! They  found  united  here,  the  advantages  of  a good 
kitchen  with  a charming  chapel ; a new  and  happy  combination  of  the  con- 
fessional and  furnished  lodgings;  the  table  d’hote  and  a sermon.  What  a 
pleasant  reflection,  that  in  this  holy  boarding-house,  corporeal  and  spiritual 
food,  each  of  the  most  desirable  description,  selected  and  served  with  the 
greatest  delicacy,  could  be  obtained— that  one  could  refresh  the  body  and  the 
soul  at  so  much  a head,  and  eat  meat  on  a Friday  in  all  security  of 
conscience,  by  means  of  a dispensation  from  Rome,  the  price  of  which  was 
piously  included  in  the  bill,  immediately  after  the  charge  for  coffee  and 
brandy.  We  cannot,  therefore,  say  too  much  in  praise  of  the  profound 
financial  skill  of  the  reverend  fathers  and  their  admirable  dexterity.  The 
best  proof  of  these  was  the  flourishing  state  of  this  novel  establishment. 
And  how  could  it  fail  to  flourish  ? The  game  was  preserved  with  the  greatest 
care,  the  road  to  paradise  was  so  easy,  the  fish  were  so  fresh,  the  rough  road 
to  salvation  so  completely  cleared  of  thorns,  and  so  beautifully  smoothed  by 


rose-coloured  sand,  the  advantages  were  so  abundant,  the  penance  so  slight 
— without  taking  into  consideration  the  excellent  Italian  sausages,  which, 
together  with  the  indulgences  of  His  Holiness  the  Pope,  came  direct  from 
Rome,  from  the  hands  of  their  respective  makers,  and  were  of  the  first 
quality  also. 

What  other  boarding-house  could  have  boasted  of  similar  concurrences  ? 
Where  could  be  found,  except  in  this  quiet,  unctuous,  and  opulent  retreat,  so 
many  means  of  commutation  with  heaven  ? For,  to  a great  number  of  per- 
sons, at  once  rich  and  devout,  timid  and  delicate — who,  with  a dreadful  fear 
of  the  fiend’s  horns  ever  before  them,  still  could  not  renounce  a multitude  of 
very  delightful  trifling  sins — the  complaisant  direction  and  the  moral  elas- 
ticity of  the  reverend  fathers  were  invaluable. 

Truly,  what  deep  gratitude  ought  not  a dissolute,  selfish,  cowardly,  old 
man  to  feel  towards  these  priests,  who  were  not  only  ready  to  insure  him 
from  all  the  assaults  of  Beelzebub’s  pitchfork,  but  also  to  guarantee  to  him 
everlasting  blessings — and  that,  too,  without  requiring  the  sacrifice  of  any 
one  of  his  vicious  tastes,  depraved  appetites,  or  odious  feelings  of  self-love, 
which  he  had  been  so  comfortably  accustomed  to  indulge  in.  Or,  indeed, 
how  could  he  sufficiently  reward  these  confessors,  so  truly  indulgent — these 
spiritual  guides,  so  agreeably  complaisant  ? Alas  ! he  is  too  happy  to  pay 
for  them  by  the  future  bequest  of  his  beautiful  estates,  with  all  his  handsome 
goods  and  chattels,  and  the  present  pouring  of  shining  dollars  into  their 
laps,  to  the  detriment  of  his  heirs,  who  too  frequently  are  poor,  honest,  and 
industrious,  and  therefore  piously  despoiled  by  these  reverend  fathers. 

One  of  the  old  priests  of  whom  we  have  been  speaking,  making  an 
allusion  to  the  presence  of  these  laical  members  in  the  garden,  and  desirous, 
no  doubt,  of  putting  an  end  to  the  painful  silence  that  had  continued  for 
some  time,  said  to  the  young  one  with  the  cheerless  fanatical  countenance, 
“ The  last  boarder  but  one  whom  they  brought  wounded  into  our  retreat 
undoubtedly  continues  to  shew  himself  as  unsocial  as  ever,  for  I have  not 
yet  seen  him  mixing  with  the  other  inmates  ?” 

“ Perhaps,”  added  the  other  priest,  he  prefers  to  walk  by  himself  in  the 
garden  of  the  new  building.” 

“ I really  don’t  believe  that  this  man,  since  he  entered  the  establishment, 
has  even  once  gone  into  the  little  garden  adjoining  the  house  he  occupies  at 
the  bottom  of  our  place.  Father  d’Agrigny,  who  is  alone  in  communication 
with  him,  complains  latterly  of  the  apathetic  disposition  of  this  boarder,  who 
has  never  yet  been  seen  at  chapel,”  added  the  young  father,  with  some 
severity. 

“ Perhaps  he  does  not  feel  himself  in  a condition  to  go  there,”  observed 
one  of  the  reverend  fathers. 

“ Very  likely,”  replied  the  other  ; “ for  I heard  Doctor  Baleinier  say  that 
exercise  would  be  very  good  for  this  individual,  who  is  now  convalescent,  but 
that  he  absolutely  refused  to  leave  his  room.” 

“There  are  means,  however,  of  compelling  him  to  attend  at  chapel,” 
said  the  young  father,  in  a sharp  harsh  voice ; then  resuming  his  former 
silence,  he  continued  to  walk  by  the  side  of  his  companions,  who  carried  on 
the  following  conversation  : — 

“ You  don’t  know  the  name  of  this  boarder,  then  ?” 

“ For  the  fifteen  days  that  he  has  been  here  I have  not  heard  him 
mentioned  in  any  other  manner  than  as  the  Gentleman  of  the  Pavilion. 
The  servant,  whose  duty  it  is  to  wait  upon  him,  and  who  never  calls  him 
otherwise,  describes  him  as  a man  of  extreme  mildness,  though  appearing 
to  be  suffering  from  some  deep  sorrow.  He  very  seldom  enters  into  conver- 
sation with  him,  and  frequently  passes  hours  with  his  head  resting  on  his 
hands.  In  other  respects  he  appears  to  be  very  well  satisfied  with  his 
accommodation ; but,  what  is  very  singular,  he  can  hardly  bear  the  light  of 
day — and  even  more  than  that,  the  glare  from  the  fire  causes  him  such 
insupportable  pain,  that,  notwithstanding  the  cold  of  these  last  March  days, 
he  would  not  suffer  a fire  to  be  lighted  in  his  room.” 

“ Perhaps  he  is  a maniac.” 

“ No  ! the  servant  tells  me,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  Gentleman  of  the 
Pavilion  is  perfectly  in  his  senses,  but  that  the  fire-light  probably  recals 
some  painful  recollections.” 

“ Father  d’Aigrigny  ought  certainly  to  know  better  than  any  one  else  the 
circumstances  of  this  Gentleman  of  the  Pavilion,  since  we  must  so  call  him, 
for  he  has  long  conferences  with  him  every  day  in  his  room.  These  con- 
ferences have,  however,  been  interrupted  for  the  last  three  days ; for  during 
this  period.  Father  d’Aigrigny  himself  has  never  left  his  own  chamber — 
since  that  evening,  indeed,  when  he  was  brought  home  in  a coach,  severely 
indisposed,  as  it  was  said.” 

“True;  but  I agree  with  what  our  dear  young  brother  said  just  now,” 
replied  the  other,  at  the  same  time  indicating,  by  a look,  the  young  father, 
who  was  walking  with  his  eyes  on  the  ground,  as  intently  as  though  he  were 
counting  the  grains  of  sand  on  the  gravel  Walk.  “ It  is  singular  that  this 
man,  this  unknown,  though  now  perfectly  well,  has  never  yet  made  his 
appearance  in  chapel.  Our  other  boarders  seek  these  retreats  the  more 
especially  that  their  religious  fervour  may  receive  an  increase.  It  is  strange 
that  this  Gentleman  of  the  Pavilion  does  not  participate  in  their  zeal.” 

“ Why  otherwise  should  he  have  chosen  our  house  as  a residence  more 
than  any  other.” 

“ Perhaps  he  is  a convert ; may  be  he  has  come  here  to  be  instructed  in 
our  holy  religion  ?’’  And  the  three  priests  continued  their  promenade. 

To  have  been  listening  to  this  idle,  puerile  conversation,  abounding  with 
gossip  about  third  persons  (although  important  characters  in  our  history). 
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one  would  have  taken  these  three  reverend  fathers  to  have  been  unim- 
portant or  common-place  men,  and  therein  would  have  been  most  grossly 
deceived.  Each  of  them,  according  to  the  character  he  was  called  upon  to 
play  among  the  flock  of  devotees,  possessed  some  rare  and  uncommon 
quality,  invariably  accompanied  by  a bold  and  insinuating  address,  and  of 
that  crafty,  persevering,  flexible,  and  dissembling  disposition  peculiar  to 
the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  society.  But,  always  mindful  of  the 
obligation  of  mutually  spying  over  each  other,  and  of  the  hateful  distrust 
arising  from  it  in  which  these  priests  lived,  they  never  exchanged  between 
each  other  anything  beyond  mere  observations  that  could  not  be  laid  hold  of 
for  repeating ; preserving  all  their  resources,  and  all  the  faculties  of  their 
minds,  to  execute  passively  the  directions  of  their  chief — joining  thereto,  in 
the  accomplishment  of  the  orders  they  received,  the  most  absolute  and  blind 
obedience  in  the  matter,  and  the  most  inventive  and  diabolical  dexterity  in 
the  form.  Therefore  it  would  be  difficult  to  enumerate  the  rich  successions, 
the  opulent  gifts,  the  two  reverend  fathers,  with  their  round  and  jovial  faces, 
had  been  the  means  of  pouring  into  the  purse  of  the  society,  which  was 
always  open,  always  gaping,  always  hungry ; employing  for  the  purposes  of 
obtaining  these  prodigious  supplies  to  the  pouch  (chiefly  operating  on  weak 
minds,  or  the  sick  and  dying)  so  much  bland  seduction,  so  many  wheedling 
tricks,  such  promises  of  little  snug  dwellings  in  paradi;  e,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.,  in 
addition  to  slander,  menaces,  and  terror. 

The  youngest  of  the  three  reverend  fathers — so  precociously  endowed  with 
so  pale  and  emaciated  a face,  so  sad  and  fanatical  a look,  such  bitter  and 
intolerant  brevity  of  speech — was  that  sort  of  ascetic  prospectus  and  living 
sample,  that  the  society,  in  certain  circumstances,  always,  put  in  advance 
whenever  they  found  it  necessary  to  induce  simple  people  to  believe  that 
nothing  could  be  more  austere  or  more  painful  than  the  life  led  by  the  dis- 
ciples of  Loyola ; and  that,  by  constant  abstinence  and  mortifications  they 
became  as  bony  and  transparent  as  anchorites — a belief  -which  those  fathers 
with  fat  bellies  and  round  faces  would  have  had  a difficulty  in  propagating.  In 
a word,  like  every  other  company  of  theatrical  adventurers,  they  endeavoured 
as  much  as  possible  that  each  character  should  possess  its  peculiar  attribute. 

Chatting  and  walking,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  reverend  fathers  had 
now  arrived  close  to  a building  that  was  contiguous  to  the  principal  resi- 
dence, and  placed,  as  it  were,  like  a storehouse.  Access  was  had  to  this 
place  through  a private  door,  which  was  concealed  by  a wall  of  sufficient 
height.  Through  an  open  barred  window  might  be  heard  the  constant 
chinking  of  money,  that  sounded  like  crown  pieces ; sometimes  as  though 
they  were  being  thrown  from  a bag  upon  a table,  and  at  others  it  -was  a 
subdued  noise,  as  though  they  were  heaping  them  up  in  piles. 

In  this  building  was  kept  the  commercial  treasury,  from  which  was 
defrayed  the  cost  of  books,  pictures,  rosaries,  &c.,  manufactured  by  the 
congregation,  and  spread  in  profusion  throughout  France  by  the  confederation 
of  the  Church — books  almost  always  absurd,  insolent,  licentious,*  and  lying 
— detestable  writings,  in  which  all  that  is  beautiful,  grand,  and  illustrious  in 
the  glorious  history  of  our  immortal  republic  is  travestied  or  insulted  in  the 
language  of  the  pothouse.  As  to  the  pictures  representing  modern  miracles, 
they  are  designed  with  a burlesque  effrontery  that  considerably  exceeds  the 
ridiculous  placards  of  the  mountebanks  at  a fair. 

After  having  listened  with  self-satisfaction  to  the  metallic  chinking  of 
the  pieces,  one  of  the  reverend  fathers  said,  smilingly,  “ And  this  is  the  day 
- for  the  petty  receipts  only.  The  steward  said  lately  that  the  profits  of  the 
first  three  months  amounted  to  83,000  francs  ( ,£3,300).” 

“At  least,”  sharply  added  the  young  priest,  “they  are  so  many  of  the 
resources  and  means  of  doing  evil  taken  away  from  impiety.” 

“ The  impious  may  agitate  as  much  as  they  please;  the  religious  people 
are  with  us,  ” replied  the  other  reverend  father ; as  we  may  judge  from  the 
lact,  that  notwithstanding  men’s  minds  are  so  much  occupied  about  the 
cholera,  the  subscribers  to  our  pious  lottery  have  considerably  increased, 
and  every  day  brings  ns  in  more.  The  produce  yesterday  was  excellent. 
First,  a small  copy  of  a Yenus,  in  white  marble  (any  other  donation  would 
have  been  more  modest ; but  the  end  justifies  the  means).  Second,  a bit  of 
the  rope  that  was  used  in  binding  the  infamous  Robespierre  at  the  scaffold, 
and  on  which  some  of  his  accursed  blood  may  still  be  seen.  Third,  one  of 
Saint  Fructuoso’s  canine  teeth,  encased  in  a little  golden  shrine.  Fourth,  a 
rouge-box,  of  the  time  of  the  Regency,  made  of  beautiful  Coromandel 
gumlac,  and  ornamented  with  fine  pearls.” 

“ This  morning,”  added  the  other  priest,  “a  most  splendid  contribution 
was  handed  in.  Only  fancy,  my  dear  fathers,  a magnificent  poniard,  the 
handle  of  which  is  silver  gilt ; the  blade  very  large,  and  concave;  and  by 
means  of  a truly  marvellous  mechanism,  no  sooner  is  the  blade  plunged  into 
the  body,  than  the  force  of  the  blow  itself  makes  a number  of  small  tran- 
verse  blades  spring  out,  all  very  sharp,  and  which  penetrating  the  flesh, 
completely  prevent  the  mother  blade  (if  one  may  so  express  it)  from  being 
drawn  out.  I do  not  think  if  would  be  possible  to  devise  a more  deadly 
weapon.  The  scabbard  is  of  velvet,  superbly  ornamented  with  plates  of 
chased  silver  gilt,” 

" 0h’”  ex°Limed  the  priest,  “that  is  a lot  which  will  be  much  desired.” 

“ Truly  so,”  replied  the  reverend  father.  “And  it  has  been  placed,  with 
the  Venus  and  the  rouge-box',  among  the  best  lots  that  are  to  be  drawn  by 
the  Virgin 


* To.  ci1te  but  one  of  these  bool:?,  wc  may  point  out  a small  pamphlet,  entitled  Marie, 
wherein  the  most  disgusting  details  may  be  found  relative  to  the  accouchement  of  the 
Virgin,  dhe  book  is  intended  foryoung  girls. 


“What  do  you  mean?”  said  the  other,  with  astonishment.  “What  is 
this  drawing  of  the  Virgin  ?” 

“ What ! are  you  ignorant  of  it  ?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“ It  is  a capital  invention  of  Mother  Saint  Perpetue.  Imagine,  then,  my 
dear  father,  that  the  best  lots  are  decided  by  a small  figure  of  (he  Virgin.  A 
small  spring  is  fastened  under  her  robe,  which  is  wound  up  by  a watch-key  ; 
and  you  then  give  her  a turn  round  the  board  for  an  instant  or  two,  and  the 
number  at  which  the  holy  mother  of  the  Saviour  stops  is  the  winning  one.”* 

“Ah!  how  truly  delightful !”  said  the  other  priest,  “the  idea  is  a most 
excellent  one  ! I was  not  before  aware  of  it.  But  do  you  know  how  much 
the  shrine  will  cost,  of  which  this  lottery  is  intended  to  pay  the  expenses  ?” 

“ The  procurator  told  me  that  the  ost.ensoir,  including  the  jewels,  would  cost 
about  £1,400,  without  reckoning  the  old  one,  which  has  been  taken  in 
exchange  at  its  weight  of  gold— only  calculated,  I believe,  at  about  £360.” 

“The  lottery  ought  to  produce  about  £1,600,  so  that  we  shall  be  in 
pocket,”  answered  the  other  reverend  father.  “ Our  chapel  at  least  will  not 
be  eclipsed  by  the  gaudy  luxury  of  that  of  the  Lazarists.  On  the  contrary, 
they  will  now  envy  us  ; for  their  fine  shrine  of  massive  gold,  of  which  they 
are  so  proud,  is  not  worth  half  of  that  which  our  lottery  will  pay  for; 
besides  which,  ours  is  not  only  larger,  but  covered,  moreover,  with  precious 
stones.” 

This  interesting  conversation  was  unfortunately  interrupted,  it  was  so  very 
affecting  ! These  priests  of  a religion  full  of  poverty  and  humility,  modesty 
and  charity,  resorting  to  a game  of  chance  prohibited  by  law,  and  stretching 
out,  their  hands  to  the  public  to  dress  their  altars  with  scandalous  luxuries, 
while  thousands  of  their  fellow- creatures  were  dying  from  hunger  and  des- 
titution at  the  very  door  of  their  dazzling  chapels — indulging  in  miserable 
rivalries  of  relics,  with  no  other  feeling  than  that  of  low  and  vulgar  envy — 
had  no  strife  as  to  which  should  be  first  to  succour  the  afflicted,  but  only  as 
to  which  should  display  most  wealth  on  the  tables  of  their  altars. 

One  of  the  doors  of  the  garden  grating  was  now  opened,  and  one  of  the 
three  reverend  fathers  said,  on  seeing  who  it  was  that  entered,  “ Ah  ! here  is 
his  eminence  the  Cardinal  Malipieri,  who  has  come  to  pay  a visit  to  Father 
Rodin.” 

“ May  this  present  visit  of  his  eminence  be  more  profitable  to  Father 
Rodin  than  the  last,”  said  the  youngest  father,  with  an  arrogant  air,  as  Car- 
dinal Malipieri  passed  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  garden  leading  to  the  apart- 
ment occupied  by  Rodin. 

Chapter  CXXXII. — The  Sick  Man. 

Cardinal  Malipieri,  whom,  we  may  recollect  to  have  Seen  at  the  sort  of 
council  that  had  been  held  at  the  Princess  of  Saint  Dizier’s,  and  who  was 
now  proceeding  to  the  apartment  occupied  by  Rodin,  was  dressed  like  a lay- 
man, and  enveloped  in  an  ample  cloak  of  puce-coloured  satin,  that  smelt 
very  strongly  of  camphor,  for  the  prelate  had  surrounded  himself  with  all 
the  anti-choleratic  preservatives  imaginable.  t? 

Having  reached  the  landing-place  on  the  second  floor  of  the  house,  the 
cardinal  knocked  at  a gray  door.  No  one  answering  him,  he  opened  it ; and, 
like  a person  who  knew  his  way  well,  he  crossed  a kind  of  antechamber, 
and  found  himself  in  a room  where  there  was  a turn-up  bedstead  and  a black 
bureau  table,  whereon  stood  a number  of  phials  which  bad  contained  medicine. 

The  prelate’s  countenance  appeared  to  be  morose  and  uneasy ; his  com- 
plexion was  still  more  sallow  and  brown;  the  brow'n  circle  that  surrounded 
his  black  squinting  eyes  had  become  darker  than  usual.  Stopping  for  a 
moment,  he  looked  about  him  almost  with  fear,  and  smelt  several  times  very 
strongly  at  a small  bottle  he  had,  that  was  filled  with  an  anti-choleratic ; 
then,  seeing  that  he  was  alone,  he  went  up  to  the  glass  that  stood  over  the 
chimney-piece,  and  looked  three  or  four  times  at  his  tongue,  very  attentively 
observing  its  colour.  After  some  minutes’  scrupulous  examination,  with 
which  he  seemed  pretty  well  satisfied,  he  took  from  a golden  pastille-box 
some  preservative  lozenges  which  he  dropped  into  his  mouth,  closing  his 
eyes  as  though  with  compunction.  These  sanatory  precautions  concluded, 
placing  his  bottle  again  to  his  nose,  the  prelate  prepared  to  enter  the  adjoin- 
ing chamber ; but  bearing,  through  the  thin  partition  that  separated  the 
rooms,  rather  a violent  noise,  he  stopped  to  listen,  for  he  could  very  easily 
hear  everything  that  ivas  said  in  the  next  room. 

“I  am  quite  strong.  I will  get  up,”  said  a weak  but  sharp  and  imperative 
voice. 

“You  must  not  think  of  it,  reverend  father,”  replied  a much  stronger  ■ 
voice.  “ It  is  quite  impossible.” 

“ You  shall  soon  see  whether  it  is  impossible  or  not,”  said  the  first  speaker. 

“ But,  my  reverend  father,  you’ll  kill  yourself.  You  are  not  in  a state  to 
get  up  ; you  will  expose  yourself  to  a mortal  relapse.  I never  will  con- 
sent to  it.” 

These  words  were  succeeded  by  a fresh  noise  of  a feeble  struggle,  mingled 
with  a few  groans,  which  seemed  to  proceed  more  from  rage  than  suffering, 
and  the  second  speaker  resumed — “ No,  no,  father;  and  for  better  security, 

I will  not  leave  your  doilies  within  your  reach.  Come,  this  is  the  time  for 
your  draught.  I’ll  go  and  prepare  it  for  you.” 


* This  ingenious  parody  of  Ihe  game  of  Roulette  and  IHribi,  applied  to  the  image  of  the 
Virgin,  was  used  for  drawing  a religious  lottery,  six  weeks  ago,  in  a convent  of  women. 
To  the  truly  faithful  this  may  appear  a monstrous  sacrilege,  and  to  the  indifferent  a ridi- 
culous absurdity  ; for,  of  all  traditions,  that  of  the  Virgin  is  the  most  affecting  and  tile 
best.  A second  lottery,  to  erect  an  organ  for  a parish  church,  realised  250,000  francs 
(£10,000). 
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Ami  the  door  was  almost  immediately  opened,  when  the  prelate  saw  a 
young  man  of  about  five  and  twenty  enter  the  room,  carrying  an  old  olive- 
coloured  great-coat  on  his  arm,  and  a pair  of  trowsers,  not  less  worn,  which 
he  threw  down  on  a chair. 

This  person  was  M.  Ange  Modeste  Rousselet,  Doctor  Baleinier’s  senior 
pupil.  The  countenance  of  the  young  practitioner  was  humble,  mild,  and 
reserved;  his  hair,  which  was  cut  quite  close  in  front,  floated  down  behind 
his  neck.  He  showed  a slight  movement  of  surprise  on  seeing  the  cardinal, 
and  made  him  two  profound  bows,  without  raising  his  eyes  to  him. 

“First  of  all,”  said  the  prelate,  with  his  strongly-marked  Italian  accent, 
and  holding  the  camphor-bottle  to  his  nose,  “ have  any  of  the  choleratic 
symptoms  returned  ?” 

“ No,  my  lord;  and  the  dreadful  fever  which  followed  the  attack  is  going 
on  favourably.” 

“ So  much  the  better.  But  the  reverend  father  is  not  a very  reasonable 
patient.  What  was  that  noise  I heard  just  now  ?” 

“ His  reverence  was  obstinately  bent  on  leaving  his  bed,  and  dressing  him- 
self, my  lord  : but  his  weakness  is  so  great,  that  he  was  scarcely  capable  of 
making  two  steps  from  his  bed.  His  impatience  is  destroying  him  ; and  it  is 
very  much  to  be  apprehended  that  this  excessive  agitation  will  cause  a fatal 
relapse.” 

“ Has  Doctor  Baleinier  been  here  this  morning?” 

“ He  has  not  been  long  gone,  my  lord.” 

“ What  does  he  think  of  the  patient  ?” 

“ He  believes  him  to  be  in  a very  alarming  condition,  my  lord  ; he  passed 
so  bad  a night  that  Monsieur  Baleinier  was  very  uneasy  about  him  this 
morning.  The  reverend  Father  Rodin  is  in  one  of  those  critical  moments 
that  a crisis  will  decide  in  a few  hours  as  to  the  life  or  death  of  the  patient. 
Monsieur  Baleinier  has  gone  to  get  the  necessary  things  for  a very  painful 
reacting  operation  that  he  is  about  to  subject  the  sick  man  to.” 

“ And  has  Father  d’Aigrigny  been  apprised  of  this?” 

“ Father  d’Aigrigny  is  still  suffering  himself,  as  your  eminence  knows ; he 
has  not  been  able  to  leave  his  bed  these  three  days.” 

“ I heard  about  him  as  I was  coming  up  stairs,”  replied  the  prelate,  “ and 
I shall  see  him  presently.  But  to  return  to  Father  Rodin.  Has  his  con- 
fessor been  made  acquainted  that  his  state  is  nearly  hopeless,  and  that  he  is 
about  to  undergo  so  serious  an  operation?” 

“Monsieur  Baleinier  said  a word  or  two  on  the  subject  to  him,  as  well  as 
about  his  last  sacrament;  but  Father  Rodin  exclaimed,  with  great  irritation, 
that  they  would  never  leave  him  a moment’s  peace — that  they  were  teasing 
him  unceasingly — that  he  had  as  much  anxiety  as  anybody  about  the  sal- 
vation of  his  soul— and  that ” 

“By  Bacchus',  the  question  is  not  about  him,”  exclaimed  the  cardinal, 
interrupting  M.  Ange  Modeste  Rousselet  by  this  pagan  ejaculation,  and 
raising  his  voice,  already  very  shrill  and  loud, — “ the  question  is  not  about 
him;  it  relates  to  the  interest  of  the  socie'y.  It  is  indispensable  that  the 
reverend  father  should  receive  the  sacrament  with  the  most  public  solemnity, 
and  that  he  should  not  only  make  a Christian  end,  but,  in  fact,  a resounding 
one.  It  is  necessary  that  all  the  people  of  this  house,  and  even  strangers, 
should  be  invited  to  the  spectacle,  in  order  that  his  edifying  death  should 
create  a wide  sensation.” 

“The  reverend  Father  Grison  and  the  reverend  Father  Brunet  have  for 
this  purpose  already  volunteered  their  services  to  hear  his  reverence,  my 
lord  ; bv.t  your  eminence  knows  with  what  impatience  Father  Rodin  received 
their  advice ; and  Monsieur  Baleinier,  from  fear  of  bringing  on  a dangerous 
crisis,  perhaps  a fatal  one,  did  not  insist  on  it.” 

“Very  well.  But  I shall  take  on  myself  to  doit;  for  at  this  period  of 
revolutionary  impiety,  one  death  of  a solemnly  Clu'istian  character  produces 
a very  salutary  effect  on  the  public.  And  it  would  perhaps  be  quite  as  well, 
in  the  event  of  his  death,  to  embalm  the  reverend  father.  One  might  thus 
leave  him  exposed  for  several  days  in  an  illuminated  chapel,  according  to 
the  Roman  custom.  My  secretary  shall  furnish  the  design  for  a funeral 
canopy.  It  should  be  a very  splendid  one,  a very  imposing  one ; for,  by 
his  position  in  the  order,  Father  Rodin  has  a right  to  something  of  a sump- 
tuous description.  There  must  be  at  least  six  hundred  wax  tapers  or 
candles,  and  about  a dozen  funeral  lamps  burning  spirits  of  wine,  placed  over 
his  body  to  give  light  above  it — that  produces  a wonderful  effect.  And  at  the 
same  time,  small  tracts  might  be  distributed  among  the  people,  respecting 

the  pious  and  ascetic  life  of  the  reverend  father,  and ” 

A sudden  sharp  noise,  as  though  some  one  had  thrown  some  metallic 
substance  angrily  on  the  floor,  was  heard  in  the  adjoining  chamber  where 
the  sick  man  was  lying,  which  interrupted  the  prelate. 

“Very  likely  Father  Rodin  has  heard  you  talking  about  his  embalming, 
my  lord,”  said  M.  Ange  Modeste  Rousselet,  in  a whisper;  for  “his  bed 
touches  the  partition,  and  he  can  hear  very  plainly  all  that  is  said  here.” 

“If  Father  Rodin  has  heard  me,”  replied  the  cardinal,  speaking  very 
low,  and  moving  to  the  farther  end  of  the  room,  “it  will  enable  me  the 
more  easily  to  enter  upon  the  business  with  him.  But,  however  that  may  be, 
I still  insist  that  embalming  him,  and  a public  exhibition,  will  be  very 
necessary,  in  order  to  strike  strongly  the  public  mind.  The  people  are 
already  very  much  alarmed  by  the  cholera,  and  such  funeral  pomp  would 
produce  a wonderful  effect  upon  their  feelings.” 

“ Your  eminence  must  allow  me  to  observe  that  the  laws  of  this  country 

prohibit  such  exhibitions,  and  that ” 

“The  laws — always  the  laws!”  said  the  cardinal  angrily.  “Has  not 


Rome  also  its  laws  ? Is  not  every  priest  subject  to  Rome  ? And  is  it  not 
time  to ” But  not  desirous,  however,  of  entering  more  fully  into  con- 

versation with  the  young  doctor,  the  prelate  added,  “ However,  there  is  time 
enough  to  discuss  this.  But  tell  me,  has  the  reverend  father  had  any  fresh 
attack  of  his  delirium  since  my  last  visit?” 

“Yes,  my  lord;  this  very  night  he  was  under  the  influence  of  one  for 
nearly  an  hour  and  a half.” 

“ Have  you,  agreeably  to  the  directions  that  were  given  you,  continued  to 
take  particular  notes  of  all  the  words  that  escaped  him  during  these 
ravings  ?” 

“ I have,  my  lord;  and  here  is  the  account,  as  your  lordship  directed  me.” 
Saying  which,  M.  Ange  Modeste  Rousselet  took  from  his  pocket-book  a 
paper  which  he  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  cardinal. 

We  must  remind  the  reader,  that  this  part  of  the  conversation  between 
Monsieur  Rousselet  and  the  cardinal  having  taken  place  at  a distance  from 
the  partition,  Rodin  had  heard  nothing  of  it,  while  that  relating  to  his 
intended  embalmment  had  come  distinctly  to  his  ears. 

The  cardinal,  having  taken  the  note  from  Monsieur  Rousselet,  perused  it 
with  an  expression  of  the  most  intense  curiosity,  at  the  end  of  which  ho 
crumbled  it  up,  and  said,  without  attempting  to  conceal  his  displeasure, 

“ Always  in  this  incoherent  manner  ! There  are  no  two  words  together  from 
which  any  reasonable  deductions  may  be  drawn  ! One  would  almost  believe 
that  this  man  has  a power  over  his  senses  during  his  ravings,  and  that  he 
therefore  only  wanders  on  entirely  insignificant  matters  !”  Then,  turning 
to  Monsieur  Rousselet,  he  said,  “ 'i  ou  are  quite  sure  that  you  took  down  all 
he  uttered  during  his  fits  ?” 

“ With  the  exception  of  those  phrases  that  he  used  three  or  four  times 
over,  and  which  I have  only  once  noted,  your  eminence  may  rest  assured 
that  I did  not  omit  a single  word,  however  absurd  it  may  have  seemed  to 
me.” 

“You  may  at  once  introduce  me,  then,  to  Father  Rodin,”  said  the  pre- 
late, after  a moment’s  silence. 

“ But,  my  lord,”  replied  the  pupil  with  hesitation,  “ it  is  hardly  an  hour 
since  the  fit  left  him,  and  the  reverend  lather  consequently  is  now  very 
weak.” 

“ Then  there  is  the  greater  reason  for  it,”  said  the  prelate  rather  indis- 
creetly. Then,  as  though  delighted,  be  added,  “ The  greater  reason  for  it. 
He  will  appreciate  the  more  highly  the  consolations  that  I shall  bring  him. 
Should  he  be  asleep,  wake  him,  and  announce  me.” 

“ It  is  my  duty  to  obey  the  orders  of  your  eminence,”  said  51.  Rousselet, 
bowing;  and  he  then  entered  the  sick  man’s  chamber. 

When  ho  was  alone,  the  cardinal  said  to  himself,  in  a thoughtful  manner, 
“ I can  make  nothing  at  all  out  of  him.  When  lie  was  first  smitten  by  that 
sudden  attack  of  cholera,  Father  Rodin  imagined  that  he  had  been  poisoned 
by  directions  from  the  Holy  See;  he  must  therefore,  have  been  plotting 
some  dangerous  matters  against  Rome,  to  have  conceived  so  abominable  an 
apprehension.  Are  our  suspicions  well  founded  ? Has  he  been  secretly  and 
powerfully  supported,  as  there  is  reason  to  fear,  by  a well-known  party  of 
the  Sacred  College  ? But,  then,  what  can  be  their  purpose  ? It  seems 
impossible  to  fathom  it,  as  his  secret  is  so  carefully  and  faithfully  preserved 
by  his  accomplices.  I had  hoped  that  in  these  fits  of  delirium  something 
would  have  escaped  him,  which  might  have  furnished  a clew  to  what  we  have 
so  great  an  interest  in  ascertaining ; for,  generally  speaking,  such  fits, 
and  more  especially  with  a man  of  such  a restless,  active  spirit,  are  little 
more  than  an  exaggeration  of  some  predominating  feeling.  And,  yet, 
during  five  attacks  of  them,  wherein  every  word  has  been,  as  one  may  say, 
faithfully  taken  down  in  shorthand,  nothing,  no,  nothing  is  to  be  found  but 
empty  and  disconnected  phrases.” 

The  return  of  M.  Rousselet  put  a stop  to  these  soliloquising  reflections  of 
the  prelate. 

“ I am  very  sorry  to  have  to  acquaint  you,  my  lord,  that  the  reverend 
father  obstinately  refuses  to  see  any  one.  11c  pretends  that  he  is  in  great 
want  of  a little  rest;  and,  although  almost  worn  out,  he  has  a melancholy, 
angry  air  about  him.  I should  not  be  surprised  if  he  overheard  your 
eminence  talk  about  embalming  him,  and 

The  cardinal,  interrupting  M.  Rousselet,  said,  “ So  Father  Rodin  had 
another  fit  of  delirium  last  night  ?” 

“He  had,  my  lord — between  three  and  half-past  five  this  morning.” 

“From  three  to  five  this  morning,’’  repeated  the  prelate,  as  though 
desirous  of  fixing  the  incidents  in  his  memory ; “ and  the  fit  offered  nothing 
particular  ?” 

“No,  my  lord,  as  your  eminence  may  have  learnt  by  the  reading  of  that 
paper;  it  would  be  impossible  to  collect  more  incoherent  words.”  Then 
observing  the  prelate  to  be  advancing  towards  the  door  of  Rodin’s  cham- 
ber, Rousselet  added,  “ But,  my  lord,  the  reverend  father  will  positively  not 
see  any  one;  he  absolutely  requires  rest  previously  to  the  operation  which  he 
must  shortly  undergo.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  dangerous.” 

Without  making  any  reply  to  this  observation,  the  cardinal  walked  into 
Rodin’s  chamber. 

The  room  was  tolerably  large,  having  two  windows  in  it,  and  simply  but 
conveniently  furnished.  Two  brands  were  burning  slowly  among  the  ashes 
of  the  fire-place,  wherein  stood  also  a coffee-pot,  a china  tea-pot,  and  a 
saucepan,  in  which  a mixture  of  mustard  was  simmering ; about  the  chimney - 
place  were  sundry  linen  rags  and  bandages.  A disagreeable  physicky  smell 
prevailed  through  the  chamber,  like  that  in  places  occupied  by  the  sick — a 
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sort  of  sour,  putrid,  nauseous  odour — and  so  strong,  that  the  cardinal 
stopped  short  at  the  door,  before  going  farther. 

It  was  really  as  the  reverend  fathers  had  said  during  their  promenade : 
Rodin  lived  because  he  had  declared,  I must  live , and  I will  live.  For  in 
the  same  manner  as  people  of  weak  imaginations  and  cowardly  minds 
frequently  succumb  under  mere  fear,  so — and  a thousand  instances  prove  it — 
a vigour  of  character  and  a moral  energy  as  frequently  obstinately  contend 
against  sickness,  and  triumph  in  positions  that  seemed  quite  hopeless.  Thus 
it  was  with  the  Jesuit.  The  unshaken  firmness  of  his  character,  and  one 
may  add,  his  fearless  tenacity  of  will  (for  the  will  sometimes  acquires  a 
sort  of  mysterious  power  that  is  fearful),  united  with  the  skilful  medical  aid 
of  Doctor  Baleinier,  Rodin  had  escaped  from  the  scourge  with  which  he  had 
been  so  suddenly  attacked.  But  to  this  frightful  physical  prostration  a most 
dangerous  fever  had  succeeded,  which  still  placed  Rodin’s  life  in  imminent 
peril. 

This  double  malady  had  caused  the  most  lively  excitement  in  Father 
d’Aigrigny’ s mind,  who,  notwithstanding  his  jealous  rivalry,  felt  that  at  the 
point  at  which  they  had  arrived  Rodin  held  the  wires  of  the  plot,  which  he 
alone  could  move  with  success. 

The  curtains  of  the  sick  man’s  chamber,  being  only  half  drawn,  admitted 
but  a sort  of  doubtful  light  to  the  bed  on  which  Rodin  was  stretched.  The 
Jesuit’s  face  had  lost  that  greenish  hue  peculiar  to  the  cholera ; but  a cada- 
verous lividness  still  remained  upon  it.  He  was  so  very  thin,  that  his  dry 
and  wrinkled  skin  exhibited  the  sharp  protrusion  of  even  his  smallest  bones. 
The  veins  and  muscles  of  his  long,  bare,  haggard  neck,  which  looked  like  a 
vulture’s,  resembled  network ; his  head,  covered  by  a brownish-black  old  silk 
nightcap,  from  under  which  several  knots  of  dry  gray  hair  peeped  out,  was 
resting  on  a dirty  pillow — Rodin  having  insisted  on  not  allowing  his  linen 
to  be  changed.  His  thin  whitish  beard,  that  had  not  been  shaved  for  a long 
time,  was  in  tufts  here  and  there,  as  though  the  bristles  of  a brush  had  been 
laid  on  his  earthy-looking  skin.  Underneath  his  shirt  he  wore  an  old  flannel 
waistcoat  that  was  full  of  holes ; one  of  his  arms  was  hanging  out  of  bed, 
and  in  his  hairy,  bony  hand,  with  its  blueish  nails,  he  held  an  old  snuffy 
pocket-handkerchief,  the  colour  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  describe.  One 
would  have  supposed  him  to  have  been  a corpse,  but  for  two  sparkling 
ardent  eyes,  which  shone  in  the  shade  formed  by  the  depth  of  their  sockets. 
The  look,  into  which  all  that  remained  of  life  and  energy  in  this  man 
appeared  to  be  centered  and  condensed,  betrayed  a most  absorbing  anxiety ; 
and  while  his  features  exhibited  acute  pain,  and  the  clenching  of  his  hands, 
and  the  sudden  starts  with  which  he  was  shaken,  sufficiently  announced  his 
despair  at  being  tied  down  to  a bed  of  sickness,  while  the  important  interests 
with  which  he  was  charged  required  all  the  activity  of  his  mind,  so  his 
thoughts,  perpetually  on  the  stretch,  frequently  excited  and  weakened  him  to 
such  an  extent  that  his  ideas  escaped  him  ; then  it  was  he  experienced  those 
fits  of  absence  of  mind,  those  deliriums,  from  which  he  recovered  as  from  a 
painful  dream,  of  which  the  recollection  frightened  him. 

Independently  of  not  having  the  sage  counsels  of  doctor  Baleinier,  who 
was  not  in  a position  now  to  attend  to  such  weighty  matters.  Father 
d’Aigrigny  had  hitherto  avoided  answering  Rodin’s  questions  as  to  the  course 
of  the  Rennepont  affair,  so  doubly  important  to  him,  and  which  he  dreaded 
to  see  compromised  or  lost  in  consequence  of  the  forced  inaction  to  which 
sickness  had  condemned  him. 

This  silence  of  Father  d’Aigrigny  on  the  subject  of  the  plot  of  which 
Rodin  held  the  strings,  the  complete  ignorance  in  which  he  had  been 
involved  as  to  the  events  that  bad  taken  place  during  his  illness,  increased 
considerably  his  exasperated  anger. 

Such  was  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  Rodin,  when,  contrary  to 
his  wishes.  Cardinal  Malipieri  entered  the  room. 

Chapter  CXXXIII. — The  Snare. 

In  order  that  the  torture  of  Rodin  may  be  the  better  understood — at  being 
thus  reduced  by  sickness  to  inactivity — and  to  explain  the  importance  of 
Cardinal  Malipieri’s  visit,  we  must,  in  a few  words,  acquaint  our  readers  with 
the  daring  ambition  of  the  Jesuit,  who  fancied  that  Sextus  Quintus  had  been 
his  type,  and  that  he  was  about  to  become  his  equal. 

Hoping  that,  by  his  success  in  the  Rennepont  affair,  he  should  become 
the  General  of  his  order ; and  then,  in  the  event  of  an  abdication,  that  was 
calculated  on  with  some  degree  of  certainty,  having  assured  himself,  by 
means  of  the  most  extensive  bribery,  of  the  support  of  the  majority  of  the 
Sacred  College,  that  he  should  ascend  the  pontifical  throne ; and  further, 
by  an  alteration  in  the  statutes  of  the  Company  of  Jesus,  should  be  enabled 
to  unite  that  powerful  society  with  the  Holy  See,  instead  of  leaving  it  in  its 
present  state  of  independence,  whereby  it  equalled,  and  occasionally  over- 
powered, the  papal  authority— such  were  the  secret  plans  of  Rodin.  As  to 
the  possibility  of  carrying  them  out,  a number  of  antecedent  events  did  not 
render  it  improbable ; for  on  previous  occasions  a great  many  simple  monks 
or  priests  had  been  elevated  to  the  pontifical  chair.  As  to  the  morality  of 
the  thing,  the  accession  of  the  Borgias,  of  Julius  the  Second,  and  several 
other  strange  vicars  of  Christ,  compared  to  whom  Rodin  was  a perfect  saint, 
excused,  if  it  did  not  authorize  the  pretensions  of  the  Jesuit. 

Although  the  design  of  the  underhanded  intrigues  of  Rodin,  at  Rome, 
had  been  hitherto  shrouded  in  the  most  profound  mystery,  a hint  had  been 
nevertheless  given  by  secret  information  to  a number  of  the  members  of  the 
Sacred  College.  A part  of  the  college,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Cardinal 
Malipieri,  becoming  uneasy  thereat,  the  cardinal  was  determined  to  take  ad- 
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vantage  of  his  journey,  and  endeavour  to  investigate  the  deep  designs  of  the 
Jesuit.  And  if,  in  the  scene  we  are  about  to  develop,  the  cardinal  should 
appear  to  be  too  obstinately  bent  on  a conference  with  the  reverend  father, 
notwithstanding  the  refusal  of  the  latter,  it  was  because  the  prelate  hoped, 
as  well  by  going  to  see  him  as  by  some  manoeuvre,  to  dive  to  the  bottom  of 
this  secret — till  then  too  well  concealed — on  the  subject  of  the  intrigues  that 
were  attributed  to  him  at  Rome. 

It  was,  then,  in  the  midst  of  such  important,  such  grave  circumstances, 
that  Rodin  saw  himself  the  prey  of  sickness  that  paralyzed  his  strength, 
when  there  was  a greater  necessity  than  ever  for  exertion  and  the  putting 
in  action  all  the  resources  of  his  mind. 

After  remaining  for  a few  moments  at  the  door,  the  cardinal,  still  holding 
the  camphor  bottle  to  his  nose,  slowly  approached  Rodin’s  bedside. 

The  latter,  irritated  by  his  perseverance,  and  desirous  of  avoiding  the 
conversation — which,  for  many  reasons,  he  had  a singular  dislike  to — 
quickly  turned  his  head  to  the  other  side  of  the  bed,  and  feigned  to  be 
asleep. 

Not  much  caring  for  this  feint,  and  determined  on  profiting  by  the  state 
of  extreme  exhaustion  in  which  he  knew  Rodin  to  be,  the  prelate  seated 
himself  in  a chair ; and,  notwithstanding  his  repugnance,  placed  himself 
close  to  the  Jesuit’s  pillow. 

“My  reverend  and  very  dear  father,  how  do  you  find  yourself?”  said 
he,  in  a honeyed  tone,  which  his  Italian  accent  seemed  to  render  still  more 
hypocritical. 

Rodin  turned  a deaf  ear  to  him,  breathed  heavily,  and  made  no  reply. 

The  cardinal  came  nearer  to  him,  and  with  disgust,  although  he  had  his 
gloves  on,  took  hold  of  the  Jesuit’s  hand,  to  which  he  gave  a gentle 
shake,  repeating,  in  rather  a louder  tone,  “ My  reverend  and  very  dear 
father,  I entreat  you  to  answer  me.” 

Rodin  could  not  repress  a movement  of  impatient  anger,  but  he  con- 
tinued silent. 

The  cardinal  was  not  a man  to  be  disheartened  by  a trifle.  Fie  again 
shook  the  Jesuit’s  hand,  a little  more  roughly,  repeating,  with  a phlegmatic 
perseverance  that  -would  have  exhausted  the  most  patient  man  in  the  world, 
“ My  reverend  and  dear  father,  since  you  are  not  asleep,  I beg  of  you  to 
listen  to  what  I have  to  say.” 

Irritated  by  pain,  and  exasperated  by  the  obstinacy  of  the  prelate,  Rodin 
hastily  turned  his  head,  fixed  his  hollow  eyes,  lit  up  vrith  a dull  fire,  on  the 
Roman ; and,  with  his  lips  contracted  by  a sardonic  grin,  said  to  him  harshly, 
“ Being  determined,  my  lord,  to  have  me  embalmed,  as  you  said  just  now,  and 
desirous  of  beholding  me  exposed  in  an  illuminated  chapel,  you  thus  come  to 
increase  my  torments,  and  hasten  my  death.” 

“I,  dear  father!  Gracious  Heaven!  What  are  you  talking  about?” 
And  the  cardinal  raised  his  hands  to  heaven,  as  though  calling  it  to  witness 
the  tender  interest  he  felt  towards  the  Jesuit. 

“ I only  repeat  what  I heard  just  now,  my  lord,  for  the  partition  is  a thin 
one,”  added  Rodin,  with  redoubled  bitterness. 

“ If  by  that  you  mean  to  say,  that,  with  all  the  strength  of  my  soul,  I was 
desirous  that,  you  should  make  a really  Christian  and  exemplary  end,  why 
then  you  were  not  deceived,  my  very  dear  father.  You  understood  me 
perfectly ; for  it  would  give  me  the  greatest  delight  to  behold  you,  after  a 
life  so  well  employed,  made  a subject  of  adoration  to  the  faithful.” 

“And  I tell  you,  my  lord,”  said  Rodin,  in  a weak  and  broken  voice, 
“ that  there  is  a savageness  in  giving  utterance  to  such  wishes  in  the 
presence  of  a sick  man,  whose  condition  is  hopeless.  Yes,”  he  continued, 
with  increasing  animation  that  contrasted  greatly  with  his  weakness,  “ you 
had  better  take  care,  do  you  hear  ? — for  if  I am  to  be  thus  unceasingly 
harassed  and  besieged,  if  I am  not  left  quietly  to  terminate  my  agony,  I 
shall  be  driven  to  a death  not  very  like  that  of  a Christian.  I warn  you, 
therefore,  that,  if  you  calculate  on  an  edifying  spectacle  from  which  advantage 
may  be  drawn,  you  may  be  mistaken.”  This  fit  of  anger  having  sadly 
shattered  Rodin,  he  suffered  his  head  to  fall  on  the  pillow',  and  wiped  his 
chapped  and  bleeding  lips  with  the  snuffy  handkerchief. 

“Nay,  nay,  be  calm,  my  very  dear  father,”  replied  the  cardinal,  with  a 
paternal  air,  “don’t  possess  yourself  with  such  fatal  notions.  Providence 
undoubtedly  designs  you  for  some  great  purpose,  since  you  have  already  been 
delivered  from  such  an  awful  danger.  Let  us  therefore  hope  that  it  will 
still  preserve  you  from  that  which  now  threatens  you.” 

Rodin  replied  by  a hoarse  murmur,  and  turned  his  head  to  the  other  side. 

The  imperturbable  prelate  continued : “ The  views  of  Providence  have 
not  been  limited  to  your  safety  only  ; it  has  further  manifested  its  power  in 
another  manner.  That  which  I am  about  to  say  is  of  the  greatest  conse- 
quence, therefore  listen  to  it  attentively.” 

Rodin,  without  turning  round,  said  in  a tone  of  bitter  anger,  that  evinced 
his  real  suffering,  “They  wish  for  my  death.  My  bosom  is  on  fire,  my  heart 
is  broken,  and  still  they  have  no  mercy.  Oh  ! I am  suffering  the  tortures 
of  the  damned !” 

“Already;”  said  the  Roman,  in  an  under  tone,  smiling  maliciously  at  the 
sarcasm  ; then  replying  aloud,  “ Suffer  me  to  go  on,  my  very  dear  father; 
make  a little  effort  to  hear  me.  You  will  not  be  sorry  for  it.” 

Rodin,  still  extended  on  his  bed,  appealed,  as  though  to  Heaven,  without 
uttering  a word,  but  by  a despairing  gesture,  with  both  his  clenched  hands 
holding  his  snuffy  handkerchief;  and  his  enfeebled  arms  then  fell  to  the  sides 
of  his  bod)7. 

The  cardinal  shrugged  his  shoulders  slightly,  and  slowly  uttered  the 
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following  words,  in  order  that  not  one  of  them  should  be  lost  upon  Rodin  : 
— “ My  dear  father,  Providence  has  willed,  during  your  fits  of  delirium,  that 
you  should  unknowingly  have  made  some  most  important  disclosures.” 

And  the  prelate  waited  with  anxious  curiosity  the  result  of  the  pious  net  he 
had  spread  to  ensnare  the  weakened  mind  of  the  Jesuit.  But  the  latter,  still 
turned  away  from  him,  pretended  not  to  have  heard,  and  continued  silent. 

“ No  doubt  you  are  reflecting  on  my  words,  my  dear  father?”  said  the 
cardinal.  “You  are  right,  for  they  relate  to  weighty  matters.  Yes,  I 
repeat  that  Providence  has  permitted,  during  your  delirium,  that  your 
language  should  have  betrayed  your  most  secret  thoughts,  in  revealing  fortu- 
nately to  me  only,  matters  that  would  compromise  you  in  the  most  serious 
manner.  To  be  brief,  during  your  fit  of  delirium  last  night,  which  lasted 
for  more  than  two  hours,  you  disclosed  those  secret  views  and  intrigues  you 
are  plotting  against  Rome,  with  several  members  of  the  Sacred  College.” 

And  the  cardinal,  gently  rising  from  his  chair,  was  about  to  lean  over 
the  bed  to  observe  the  expression  of  Rodin's  countenance.  The  latter, 
however,  did  not  give  him  time. 

In  the  same  manner  as  a dead  body,  exposed  to  the  action  of  a voltaic  bat- 
tery, is  moved  by  quick  and  strange  convulsions,  Rodin  sprang  up  in  his  bed, 
turned  round,  and  sat  straight  upright  on  hearing  the  prelate’s  latter  words. 

“ He  has  betrayed  himself!”  muttered  the  cardinal,  in  a low  tone,  and  in 
Italian.  Then,  hastily  reseating  himself,  he  cast  his  eyes,  sparkling  with 
triumphant  joy,  on  the  Jesuit. 

Although  he  had  not  heard  the  exclamation  of  Malipieri — although  he  had 
not  observed  the  gratified  expression  of  his  face — Rodin,  notwithstanding  his 
weakness,  sufficiently  understood  the  great  imprudence  of  this  first  expressive 
movement.  He  passed  his  hands  slowly  across  his  forehead,  as  though  he 
had  been  seized  with  a kind  of  vertigo ; and  then  threw  a confused  and  wan- 
dering stare  around  him,  raising  his  snuffy  old  handkerchief  to  his  lips, 
which  he  bit  mechanically  for  a few  seconds. 

“ Your  hasty  excitement,  your  terror,  confirm,  alas  ! the  sad  discovery  I have 
made!”  continued  the  cardinal,  more  and  more  triumphant  at  the  success 
of  his  trick,  and  fancying  that  he  was  now  on  the  point  of  diving  to  the 
bottom  of  this  important  secret.  “Now,  therefore,  my  very  dear  father,” 
added  he,  “ you  can  understand  how  much  it  is  to  your  interest  to  enter  fully 
into  the  minutest  details  of  your  plans  and  your  accomplices  at  Rome,  to 
the  end,  my  dear  father,  that  you  may  obtain  an  indulgence  from  the  Holy 
See;  especially  if  your  confessions  are  sufficiently  explicit  and  circumstancial 
to  fill  up  some  omissions — inevitable  from  the  circumstances — in  the  dis- 
closure made  during  the  violence  of  a delirious  fever.” 

Rodin,  having  recovered  from  his  first  excitement,  perceived  but  too  late 
that  he  had  been  played  upon,  and  that  he  had  seriously  compromised  him- 
self— not  indeed  by  words,  but  by  a movement  of  surprise  and  dangerously 
significant  terror.  In  fact,  the  Jesuit  was  for  a moment  fearful  of  having 
betrayed  himself  during  his  delirium,  in  hearing  himself  charged  with  dark 
designs  against  Rome.  But,  after  a few  minutes’  reflection,  notwithstand- 
ing the  weakness  of  his  mind,  he  said  to  himself,  with  much  sense,  “ If 
this  crafty  Roman  were  acquainted  with  my  secret,  he  would  have  taken 
good  care  to  have  concealed  it  from  me ; he  therefore  has  no  more  than 
suspicions,  increased  by  the  involuntary  movement  that  I was  not  able  to 
repress  just  now.” 

And  Rodin  wiped  off  the  cold  sweat  that  was  rolling  down  his  fevered 
forehead.  The  excitement  of  this  scene  increased  his  sufferings,  and 
aggravated  still  further  his  condition,  that  was  already  sufficiently  alarming. 
Worn  out  with  fatigue,  he  could  no  longer  sit  up  in  his  bed,  but  fell  back 
on  his  pillow. 

“ By  Bacchus!"  muttered  the  cardinal,  in  a low  voice,  alarmed  at  the 
expression  of  the  Jesuit’s  countenance,  “suppose  he  should  die  without 
making  any  declaration,  and  thus  defeat  the  snare  I have  laid  so  skilfully  ?” 
And  hastily  leaning  over  towards  Rodin,  the  prelate  said  to  him,  “What 
ails  you,  then,  my  very  dear  father  ?” 

“ I feel  myself  so  weak,  my  lord — I cannot  express  how  much  I am 
suffering.” 

“ Let  us  hope,  my  very  dear  father,  that  this  is  not  an  unfavourable  crisis. 
But  since  one  may  happen,  it  is  necessary,  for  the  salvation  of  your  soul, 
that  you  should  at  once  make  to  me  the  fullest  confessions,  with  all  the 
details ; and  should  these  confessions  exhaust  your  strength,  eternal  life  is 
worth  much  more  than  this  perishable  one.” 

“ To  what  confessions  do  you  allude,  my  lord  ?”  said  Rodin,  in  a weak 
voice  and  sardonic  tone. 

“ How  ? — what  confessions  ?”  exclaimed  the  astonished  cardinal.  “ Why, 
your  confessions  respecting  the  dangerous  intrigues  you  have  been  plotting 
against  Rome  ?” 

“ What  intrigues  ?”  demanded  Rodin. 

“Why,  those  intrigues  you  revealed  during  your  delirium,”  replied  the 
prelate,  with  the  most  irritable  impatience.  “ Have  not  your  avowals  been 
sufficiently  explicit?  Why,  therefore,  show  this  culpable  hesitation  in 
completing  them  ?” 

“ My  avowals — have  been — explicit  ? Y ou  assure  me — of  that — my  lord,  ’ ’ 
said  Rodin,  stopping  at  nearly  every  word,  so  much  was  he  oppressed.  But 
the  energy  of  his  will,  the  power  of  his  mind,  had  not  abandoned  him  yet. 

“I  repeat  that  they  have,”  replied  the  cardinal;  “with  the  exception  of 
some  trifling  omissions,  your  avowals  have  been  most  explicit.” 

“ Then  where’s  the  necessity  forrepeating  them  to  you  ?”  said  Rodin,  while 
an  ironical  smile  played  about  his  livid  lips. 


“ Where’s  the  necessity?”  exclaimed  the  enraged  prelate;  “why,  fo 
deserve  pardon.  For  if  one  owes  indulgence  and  remission  to  the  penitent 
sinner  who  confesses  his  faults,  one  owes  also  curses  and  malediction  to  the 
impenitent  one.” 

“Oh,  what  horrible  torture!  It  is  like  dying  under  a slow  fire,”  mur- 
mured Rodin ; who  then  replied,  “ But  since  I have  told  you  all,  I have 
nothing  more  to  say — you  know  everything.” 

“I  know  everything!  Yes,  undoubtedly  I know  everything!”  replied 
the  prelate,  in  a scathing  voice ; “ but  how  have  I learnt  it  ? By  words 
uttered  by  you  when  you  had  no  consciousness  of  action  ; and  do  you  think 
you  could  be  held  accountable  for  that  ? No  ! no  ! the  moment  is  a solemn 
one — death  may  be  close  upon  you;  yes,  it  even  now  threatens  you. 
Tremble,  therefore,  before  you  pronounce  a sacrilegious  lie  !”  exclaimed  the 
prelate,  growing  more  and  more  enraged,  and  shaking  Rodin  roughly  by  the 
arm  ; “ dread  eternal  flames  if  you  dare  deny  that  which  you  know  to  be  the 
truth.  Do  you  deny  it?” 

“ I will  deny  nothing,”  painfully  ejaculated  Rodin;  “but  leave  me  to  rest 
a little.” 

“And  then,  perhaps,  God  may  inspire  you,”  said  the  cardinal,  with  a sigh 
of  satisfaction.  And  imagining  that  he  was  now  about  to  gain  his  object, 
he  continued  : “ Hear  the  voice  of  the  Lord  ! he  will  guide  you  rightly,  my 
dear  father.  And  so  you  deny  nothing  ?” 

“ I was — in  a delirium — and— therefore — cannot  deny  it.  Oh,  what  I am 
suffering!”  added  Rodin,  parenthetically.  “I  therefore  can’t  deny  the 
follies  I may  have  uttered — during — my  tit.” 

“But when  these  pretended  follies  have  a connexion  with  the  reality,”  ex- 
claimed the  prelate,  outrageous  at  being  again  deceived  in  his  endeavours — “ but 

when  this  delirium  produces  an  involuntary,  a providential  disclosure ” 

“ Cardinal  Malipieri,  your  trick — is  not  a fair  one — at  the  height — of  my 
agony,”  said  Rodin,  in  a faint  voice.  “ The  proof  that  I have  not  told  my 
secret — even  if  I had  one  to  tell — is  that — you  would — now  wish  me — to 
declare  it.”  And  the  Jesuit,  notwithstanding  his  pain,  and  his  increasing 
weakness,  had  still  sufficient  strength  to  half  raise  himself  in  his  bed,  to 
look  the  prelate  full  in  the  face,  and  to  defy  him  by  a grin  of  the  most 
diabolical  irony.  After  which,  Rodin  fell  back  on  his  pillow,  placing  his 
clenched  hands  on  his  bosom,  and  uttering  a groan  of  anguish. 

“ Curses  on  him  ! this  infernal  Jesuit  has  detected  me  !”  said  the  cardinal 
to  himself,  stamping  his  foot  with  rage ; “ he  has  discovered  that  his  first 
movements  compromised  him,  and  is  now  therefore  on  his  guard.  I shall 
get  nothing  out  of  him,  unless  I take  advantage  of  the  state  of  weakness 
in  which  he  is,  and  by  force  of  wearyings,  threats,  and  terror— — -”  The 
prelate  could  not  finish  the  sentence.  The  door  was  hastily  opened,  and 
Father  d’Aigrigny  entered  the  room,  exclaiming,  with  a burst  of  indescribable 
joy — “ Excellent  news  !” 

( To  he  continued .) 


Fuseli,  the  celebrated  painter,  said  “ (he  most  perfect  representation  of 
eternity  he  had  ever  seeu,  was  the  man  cutting  beef  in  St.  Martin's-court.” 

There  is  a sunshine  of  the  mind,  a happy  temper  of  disposition,  which 
far  outweighs  all  external  advantages;  but  this  sunshine  of  the  mind,  the 
man  of  honour  and  probity  alone  experiences.  No  bribe  can  purchase  it 
for  the  unjust;  no  black  devices,  no  mean  arts,  can  pluck  it  from  the 
upright. 

Character. — If  you  wish  to  know  a man’s  character,  wait  till  some 
disgrace  or  misfortune  happens  to  him,  and  you  will  soon  see  either  all  his 
greatness  or  all  his  weakness. 

Time. — The  indolent  might  make  wealth  of  it — the  most  industrious  im- 
prove upon  their  use  of  it.  It  comes  to  us  in  brief  minutes,  to  show  that 
pleasant  application  is  the  sole  duty  required  of  us  ; yet  these  so  weave  in 
and  make  up  our  days  and  years,  that  misimprovement  of  the  present  is 
always  at  the  expense  of  the  future.  One  of  the  hours  each  day  wasted  on 
trifles  or  indolence,  saved,  and  daily  devoted  to  improvement,  is  enough  to 
make  an  ignorant  man  wise  in  ten  years — to  provide  the  luxury  of  intelligence 
to  a mind  torpid  from  lack  of  thought — to  brighten  up  and  strengthen 
faculties  perishing  with  rust — make  life  a fruitful  field,  and  death  a harvester 
of  glorious  deeds. 

A Musical  Prodigy. — A new  infant  prodigy  is  at  this  moment  a candi- 
date for  fame  in  the  metropolis,  as  a performer  on  the  pianoforte.  His  name 
is  Sebastian  Bach  Mills,  from  Cheltenham,  the  son  of  Mr.  Mills,  the  organ- 
ist of  that  town,  and  only  six  years  of  age.  He  plays  with  perfect  ease  and 
precision  several  fugues  composed  by  Handel  and  Sebastian  Bach.  He  was 
christened  after  the  latter  in  consequence  of  his  being  born  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  that  celebrated  musician.  It  is  curious  that,  as  it  was 
impossible  his  extraordinary  talent  for  music  at  that  time  could  have  been 
predicted,  he  should  excel  in  the  performance  of  the  favourite  productions 
of  that  master  whose  name  he  bears.  Although  so  young  he  has  been 
thoroughly  instructed ; for,  besides  the  fugues,  he  plays  other  pieces  equally 
well.  He  can  modulate  through  the  major  and  minor  keys  very  readily,  and 
will  read  an  easy  composition  at  sight.  His  style  is  firm  and  full  of  charac- 
ter, and  it  is  very  interesting  to  see  with  wdiat  feeling  and  spirit  he  enters 
into  his  subject,  while  standing  on  a thick  volume  of  music,  to  enable  him  to 
reach  the  keys  of  the  grand  piano,  and  to  give  him  a sufficient  command 
over  the  instrument,  so  as  to  render  it  subservient  to  his  will.  Besides  his 
genius  for  music,  he  is  naturally  a very  clever  and  wonderful  child. — Allas. 
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A readiness  to  take  offence  is  the  sign  of  a narrow  mind  or  a bad  temper. 

There  is  this  paradox  in  pride— it  makes  some  men  ridiculous,  but  pre- 
vents others  from  becoming  so. 

The  following  maxim  of  genuine  Christian  philosophy  is  attributed  to 
Abd-el-Kader : — “The  other  world  is  as  to  this  like  the  east  to  the  west. 
We  cannot  approach  the  one  without  turning  away  from  the  other.” 

The  Advantages  or  being  Ugly. — Wilkes's  challenge  to  Lord  Towns- 
end is  well  known.  “ Your  lordship  is  one  of  the  handsomest  men  in  the 
kingdom,  and  I am  one  of  the  ugliest.  Yet,  give  me  but  half., an  hour’s 
start,  and  I will  enter  the  lists  against  you  with  any  woman  you  choose  to 
name,  because  you  will  omit  attentions  on  account  of  your  fine  exterior, 
which  I shall  double  on  account  of  my  plain  one.”  He  used  to  add,  that  it 
took  him  just  half  an  hour  to  talk  away  his  face — a strong  proof,  if  true,  of 
the  sagacity  of  the  French  proverb,  Avec  les  hommes  V amour  entre  par  les 
yeux,  avec  les  femmes  par  les  oreilles ; for  if  ever  man  exceeded  “ the  privi- 
lege which  men  enjoy  of  being  ugly”  (the  phrase  is  De  Sevigne’s),  it  was 
Wilkes.  He  was  so  excedingly  ugly  that  a lottery-office  keeper  once  offered 
him  ten  guineas  not  to  pass  his  window  whilst  the  tickets  were  drawing,  for 
fear  of  his  bringing  ill  luck  upon  the  house.  Balzac  says  that  ugliness  sig- 
nifies little,  provided  it  be  a laideur  interessante — Mirabeau’s  for  example, 
who  desires  a female  correspondent  who  had  never  seen  him,  and  was  anxious 
to  form  some  notion  of  his  face,  to  fancy  a tiger  marked  with  the  smallpox. 

Honesty. — What  is  honesty?  “To  pay  one’s  debts.”  Exactly  so.  No 
definition  could  be  nearer  correctness : always  minding,  however,  that 

there  are  other  ledgers  than  the  trader’s,  that  a man’s  debts  are  not  to  be 
calculated  in  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  It  is  not  honest  for  a man  to 
deteriorate  his  own  nature,  to  blight  his  own  heart,  to  enfeeble  his  mind,  or 
even  to  neglect  his  physical  culture.  It  is  not  honest  in  a woman  to  swear 
to  love  a man  when  she  only  loves  his  house  and  equipage ; nor  any  honester 
for  a man  to  purchase  a woman  as  he  would  purchase  a beast.  For  every- 
thing has  its  certain  value;  and  to  pay  that  which  is  fairly  due  is  the  prero- 
gative of  honesty.  It  is  not  honest  to  make  a poet  an  excise  officer;  any 
more  than  it  is  to  steal  a legislator’s  robes  to  throw  them  over  the  shoulders  of 
a fool.  It  is  not  honest  to  preach  one  thing  and  to  practise  another.  It  is  not 
honest  to  impoverish  one  man  in  order  to  enrich  another.  For  honesty  has 
the  utmost  respect  for  the  rights  of  all.  It  is  not  honest  to  feel  one  thing 
and  to  say  another,  or  to  say  one  thing  and  to  do  another.  Alas,  for  our 
daily  custom  ! Do  we  not  continually,  bribed  with  the  hope  of  some  paltry 
money  gain,  or  fearful  of  offence-giving,  put  on  a pleasant  smirk,  and  grasp 
with  friendly  zeal  the  hand  which  we  despise  ? This  is  not  honest.  Do  we 
not  lie  daily  for  the  sake  of  halfpence,  and  so  pick  men’s  pockets ; and  look 
lies  for  the  sake  of  empty  smiles  and  compliments  ? This  is  not  honest. 
Do  not  some  of  us  go  about  with  cold  sneering  lips,  as  if  we  were  of  cus- 
tom’s frost-work,  when  our  hearts  are  burning  within  us ; making  con- 
ventional grimaces,  and  repeating  formal  catechisms,  when  our  inmost 
thoughts  are  struggling  for  utterance  ? But  we  should  displease  this  friend, 
give  advantage  to  some  foe,  be  laughed  at  by  some  fool,  be  deemed  rude  by 
the  world : and  so  we  sell  our  hearts  for  the  rewards  of  worldliness,  and  live, 
not  like  true  men  made  in  God’s  image,  but  rather  like  automata  manu- 
factured by  custom’s  patent. 

The  following  perfectly  original  application  for  a situation  was  addressed 
to  the  manager  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Edinburgh:  — 

“ Kind  sir — I’m  young,  but  of  deportment  grave. 

Which,  as  abettor  to  my  great  design. 

Doth  give  me  age;  and  my  design’s  to  reach 
Fame’s  highest  pinnacle,  in  comic  guise 
And  wrinkled  brows.  In  jovial  age,  whose  brain’s 
With  smooth  conceits  of  glowing  humour  fill’d 
To  savour  morals  with  becoming  smiles, 

I’ve  practised  too,  with  application  stern. 

And  oftentimes  have  mingled  tears  with  smiles. 

When  tongues  and  hands  have  stamp’d  my  efforts  good — 

To  thee  I write,  in  eager  hope  to  find 
Encouragement,  to  cultivate  my  art — 

Beneath  thy  fost’ring  management  to  raise 
In  modern  Athens’  temple  a fair  name — 

Which  to  attain  would  such  achievment  be 
As  honour  would  with  brilliant  halo”gild. 

Whose  light  extending  to  that  courtly  town 
Where  dearthly  talent  rears  her  witless  head. 

Obtaining  Croesus’  riches  unopposed. 

Might  urge  them  borrow  from  Athenian  store. 

To  thee  I cry,  a poor  intinerant. 

Unfriended  and  unknown  ! Be  thou  to  me 
A kind  Maecenas ! Pluck  me  from  the  shade. 

Where  sullen  winter  chills  my  great  desires. 

To  where  the  rip’ning  sun  of  favour  shines ; 

And  if  my  bud  of  talent  e’er  should  blow. 

Why,  then,  my  purest  sense  of  gratitude 

Shall  bear  in  mind  the  husbandman  whose  hand 

Was  stretched  to  shield  the  blossom  in  the  storm  ! 

Yours  obediently,  John  E — J — . 

To  W.  Murray,  Esq.  Bentley's  Miscellany. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Catherine  R. — What  boohs  are  most  suitable  for  girls  to  reac[?  For 
knowledge,  they  should  read  a general  history,  and  books  of  travels, 
voyages,  national  manners  and  customs.  For  the  cultivation  of  taste,  the 
ordinary  classics  of  the  country — such  as  Addison’s  Spectator,  John- 
son’s Rambler  and  Idler,  besides  a few  of  the  most  celebrated  poets. 
Scoffs  and  Bulwer’s  novels  are  both  amusing  and  instructive,  and  withal 
of  an  elevating  character.  Bo  not  forget  the  Church  and  its  concerns, 
as  theology,  when  not  abused  by  sectarianism,  gives  a high  tone  to  the 
mind  and  the  feelings.  It  is,  however,  so  difficult  to  be  charitable,  that 
we  cannot  recommend  in  particular  any  one  theological  writer.  The 
safest  course  of  reading  of  this  description  is  Church  History.  Woman, 
being  the  mother  of  children,  ought  to  have  a general  outline  of  simple 
and  heart  knowledge  as  early  as  possible.  The  education  of  girls  is 
sadly  neglected  in  this  respect.  Their  talents  are  very  great,  but  all 
their  time  is  devoted  to  a few  useless  accomplishments,  which,  for  the 
education  of  children,  are  of  no  use  at  all.  We  wish  ice  knew  what 
was  good  for  strengthening  the  nerves,  we  would  strengthen  our  own. 

E.  S.  M.  puts  a delicate  question.  She  must  consult  her  own  feelings. 
Lovers’  quarrels  do  not  belong  to  the  jurisdiction  of  reason,  and  there- 
fore it  is  needless  for  us  to  reason  about  them. 

F.  — The  custom  of  planting  yew-trees  in  churchyards  originates  in  human 
nature.  The  yew  is  a sombre,  grave  -looking  tree,  and  therefore  particu- 
larly suitable  for  overshadowing  graves. 

S.  D.  S.  wants  to  know  which  is  the  first  day  of  the  week.  He  has 
written  from  Liverpool  by  the  railway  train  to  procure  this  important 
information,  as  he  wants  to  convince  a headstrong  person.  Are  the  people 
of  Liverpool  so  much  engaged  in  worldly  business  that  they  do  not 
know  that  the  week  begins  on  Sunday  ? The  early  Christians  celebrated 
both  Saturday  and  Sunday  as  holy  days.  By  degrees  the  former  gave 
place  to  the  latter,  because  Christ’s  resurrection  took  place  on  Sunday 
morning. 

Lisa  wants  to  cure  a gentleman  of  the  filthy  habit  of  snuff -taking . We 
wish  we  could  afford  her  the  requisite  assistance.  She  must  either 
obtain  poivcr  over  him  herself,  or  find  one  that  has  obtained  it.  It  is 
by  poiver  that  everything  is  done : either  power  of  the  hand,  power  of 
the  heart,  or  power  of  the  head. 

S.  G. — The  tvord  Peres  (Dan.,  v.  28)  is  merely  the  singular  number  of 
Pharsin ■ It  means,  according  to  Bochart  and  others,  a Persian,  called 
so  from  the  Arabic  word  Peres,  a horse.  The  Persians  were  skilled  in 
horsemanship . The  word  also  in  Hebrew  means  to  divide,  or  cleave,  like 
the  legs  in  riding.  It  therefore  embraces  a great  amount  of  meaning — a 
rending  of  the  kingdom  from  Belshazzar,  and  giving  it  to  the  Persians— 
Pharsin.  However,  there  has  been  much  controversy  on  this  point.  The 
above  is  the  opinion  of  Bochart  and  other  learned  Hebraists ; but  many 
are  not  satisfied  with  the  reason  for  calling  Persians  so  from  their  skill 
in  horsemanship,  as  it  was  Cyrus  who  first  taught  them  horsemanship . 
Peres  or  Perse,  and  Persin,  however,  are  names  for  Persian  and  Persians. 
Then  before  Pharsin  or  Persin  means  “and.”  Mene,  mcne,  tekel,  u- 
pharsin. 

Louisa. — Lieutenant  is  pronounced  “ lef tenant,”  and  is  one  of  the  numer- 
ous absurd,  anomalies  in  our  written  language.  The  old  u was  pronounced 
v,  and  the  v was  pronounced  u.  We  do  not  know  the  best  scent  for 
handkerchiefs,  except  it  be  Eau  de  Cologne  or  lavender. 

Nanny  should  consult  Roman  history,  and  he  would  discover  who  Mutius 
Scievola,  the  left-handed  hero,  was.  But  why  does  he  call  himself 
Nanny  ? 

R.  be  B. — What  is  the  difference  between  genius  and.  talent  ? Genius  is 
inventive,  or  creative.  It  means  a.  begetter,  or  father,  etymologically . 
Talent  is  less  positively  original  or  inventive.  It  understands  and  com- 
prehends what  is  invented.  A man  of  talent  may  be  without  genius,  and 
there  may  be  genius  without  much  talent.  Indeed,  genius  is  very  seldom 
clever,  in  the  vulgar  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  often  foolish  and  useless, 
looking  indifferent  about  ivhat  most  concerns  other  men.  We  call  Lord 
Brougham  a man  of  talent;  Byron  a man  of  genius. 

“A  Unitarian.” — The  Atlianasian  Creed  is  not  quoted  literatim  from 
Scripture,  it  is  merely  deduced,  or  inferred.  The.  language  is  deeply 
mystical.  It  is  a venerable  relic  of  mystical  times.  If  criticised  classi- 
cally, as  a Quarterly  Reviewer  would  or  might  criticise  it,  it  perhaps 
would  scarcely  be  strong  enough  to  withstand  the  test  that  he  would 
apply  to  it ; but  as  a transcendental  production,  involving  more  than  meets 
the  eye,  it  appeals  to  another  tribunal  than  that  of  classical  criticism  or 
common  sense.  No  mystical  subject  can  stand  the  test  of  vulgar  scru- 
tiny. Even  Unitarianism  itself  would  fall  as  a logical  absurdity.  All 
abstractions  are  absurd  to  the  matter-of-fact  mind.  Even  the  vulgar 
meaning  of  the  Athanasian  Creed  is  like  the  vulgar  mind,  absurd. 
Perhaps  even  Athanasius  himself,  if  he  wrote  it,  attached  an  absurd 
meaning  to  it.  But  the  words  themselves,  as  legitimate  commentaries  on 
a mystic  idea,  ivhose  authority  is  greater  than  that  of  ten  thousand 
Athanasiuses — an  idea  which  is  universally  prevalent  in  human  society , 
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and  which  has  been  received  in  one  form  or  other  from  time  immemorial 
—may  involve  a meaning  not  yet  discovered — a meaning  yet  to  be 
disclosed  in  the  progress  of  society.  The  Athanasian  creed  can  only 
come  down  with  the  Apostolical  Catholic  Church.  It  is  of  no  use  for 
politicians,  merchants,  tradesmen,  mechanics,  or  even  philosophers,  to 
meddle  with,  it.  It  is  like  biting  a file. 

C.  W.’s  “ Power  of  Electricity”  would  be  misunderstood  by  our  readers, 
or  understood  in  a very  offensive  sense.  Such  an  eccentric  deviation 
from  the  common  use  and  meaning  of  words  would  not  be  tolerated.  It 
requires  very  great  power  to  change  the  current  of  a great  river,  or 
the  direction  of  the  wind.  A good  navigator  has  respect  for  the  wind, 
and  does  not  oppose.  He  makes  it  subservient  to  his  own  purpose. 

F.  Davis. — Castor  oil  is  procured  from  the  seeds  of  the  castor  oil  plant 
in  the  East  and  West  Indies.  They  are  either  boiled  or  pressed  cold. 
In  the  latter  case  the  oil  is  catted  “cold  expressed.”  This  is  stronger 
and  keeps  belter — the  boiling  makes  the  oil  mild.  It  is  easiest  taken  in 
honey  water.  TJie  common  mode  of  taking  it  in  spirits  or  tea  is  abomi- 
nable, as  it  does  not  mix  with  the  spirits  or  with  water,  but  partially 
mixes  with  the  honey. 

D.  M‘N. — The  Mississippi,  including  the  Missouri,  is  the  longest  river  in 
the  world. 

FergiE. — There  is  a superstition  prevailing , that  a man,  bitten  by  a dog, 
becomes  mad,  if  the  dog  should  afterioards  go  mad;  but  there  is  no 
evidence  whatever  for  the  belief  that  we  know  of. 

S.  S . — As  we  have  before  stated,  if  the  penny  were  heavier,  we  could  make 
the  payer  thicker.  Ask  a stationer  for  a penny  sheet  of  white  paper 
the  same  size  as  ilic  Family  Herald,  and  compare  the  two.  Perhaps  he 
will  say  he  cannot  (with  profit)  sell  such  a sheet  for  a penny.  Are 
the  contents  worth  nothing  ? — All  the  members  of  a family  put  into 
good  humour  for  a penny  ! 

Susan. — All  the  back  numbers  are  in  print.  Lend  them  occasionally,  but 
do  not  make  a,  practice  of  doing  so,  rather  prevail  on  the  would-be 
borrower  to  purchase.  Have  the  numbers  bound,  and  they  will  amuse 
your  grandchildren  and  generations  after  them. 

G.  B. — The  component  parts  of  glass  are  silicates,  with  bases  of  potash, 
soda,  lime,  oxide  of  iron,  alumina,  or  oxide  of  lead,  varied  according  to 
the  glass  required.  Consult  an  encyclopedia,  or  Ure’s  Dictionary  of 
Arts. 

Millicent. — A beacon  usually  indicates  danger,  not  safety  ; a lighthouse 
is  in  constant  use,  a beacon  only  occasionally.  A lighthouse  is  a beacon 
by  night,  a landmark  is  a beacon  by  day.  In  time  of  war  a beacon  is 
a signal  erected  on  a long  pole,  placed,  on  an  eminence,  consisting  of  a 
pitch  barrel,  or  other  combustible  substance  to  be  fired  at  night,  to 
notify  the  approach  of  an  enemy.  On  Her  Majesty’s  visit  to  Scotland, 
her  entrance  to  the  Forth  ivas  announced  throughout  the  country  by  the 
beacon-fires  on  the  mountain  tops. 

T.  L. — Exeter  Hall  will  contain,  in  the  organ  galleries,  220;  the  western 
gallery,  250  ; the  platform,  or  orchestra,  500 ; and  the  body  of  the 
hall,  1,800;  making  a total  of  2,770  persons,  with  comfortable  sitting 
room  for  each.  When  full  it  is  calculated  to  contain  3,000,  and  when 
crowded,  3,500,  many  of  whom  stand  in  the  avenues. 

“Admonitions  and  Statutes  of  the  Synod  of  York.” — The  gentleman  at 
Clitheroe,  who  sent  the  MS.  to  his  London  correspondent,  is  informed, 
that  the  printer's  charge  for  the  same  not  having  been  paid,  Mr.  Biggs 
declines  publishing  the  pamphlet.  This  appears  very  like  a Riddle. 

Amy  M. — Dulwich  College  is  a sort  of  monastery,  founded  by  Edward 
Alleyhn,  or  Allen,  one  of  Shakspeare’s  fellow  play-actors  in  the  Globe 
Theatre.  The  pictures  were  bequeathed  by  Sir  Francis  Bourgeois,  and 
intended  to  be  the  foundation  of  a National  Gallery,  but  he  died  in  1811, 
before  his  intentions  could  be  carried  into  effect. 

Mary. — We  hope  Mary  will  keep  her  promise;  but  do  not  write  “blot” 
with  a capital  B.  It  docs  not  deserve  it.  And  one  l at  the  end  of 
“careful”  is  quite  enough.  Mary  is  too  generous. 

“A  Well-Wisher.” — We  cannot  always  positively  tell  whether  we  will  use 
a piece  of  poetry  or  not.  Much  depends  on  what,  a day  or  a week  may 
bring  forth ; and  to  criticise  all  the  poetry  that  is  sent  us  is  impossible. 
We  do  what  necessity  compels  us  to  do,  and  what  we  believe  every  other 
discreet  person  does  in  similar  circumstances. 

Zany. — Ladies  care  very  little  about  the  sciences.  They  prefer  fiddlesticks  ; 
and  perhaps  the  largest  portion  of  men,  especially  the  Zanies,  do  the  same. 

W.  S.  Yates. — Edinburgh  is  usually  pronounced  Ed-inbro.  We  believe 
this  is  the  classical  stile,  if  there  be  one ; and  there  ought  to  be  for  the 
Modern  Athens. 

C.  P.  II. — There  is  not  space,  to  insert  on':  tithe  of  the  communications 
received.  Each  writer  considers  his  own  the  best. 

John  R.  D.,  Padstow. — After  “ realy’  writing”  uncivily”  a great  deal 
of"  nonsenee,”  concludes  an  impertinent  letter  with  “ I am  comming 
to  un  end.”  Is  there  no  schoolmaster  for  adults  at  Padstoiv  or  Bodmin  ? 
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FRIENDSHIP;  OR  THE  COMMUNION  OF  ONE  HUMAN 
BEING  WITH  ANOTHER. 

Friendship  is  a different  relationship  from  love  ; there  is  more  coolness  in 
it,  more  reason,  and  less  passion  ; it  thinks  more  and  feels  less.  It  has  more 
head  and  less  heart ; it  is  a passion  into  which  love  cools  down,  as  if  it  were 
the  natural  temperament  of  love — as  if  it  were  the  ocean  in  which  ail  the 
rivers  and  rivulets  of  love  lost  themselves  at  last. 

Friendship  is  larger  in  its  sphere,  or  circle,  than  love.  It  embraces  a greater 
variety  of  objects  ; it  is  less  monopolising  in  its  exactions,  and  less  jealous  in 
its  sensations.  The  lover  will  not  permit  his  mistress  to  have,  another  lover 
besides  himself;  but  the  friend  will  permit  his  friend  to  have  another  friend. 
Friendship  has  many  objects,  love  only  one  ; friendship,  therefore,  though 
not  so  warm  and  exciting  a passion  as  love — not  so  captivating  to  the  semes 
or  all-absorbing  to  the  feelings — is,  in  tinny  respects,  a more  amiable  pas- 
sion than  love — it  is  more  generous  than  love — it  is  more  charitable  than 
love — it  is  more  reasonable  than  love — it  is  less  easily  provoked  than  love. 
It  is  less  revengeful,  less  intolerant,  less  peevish,  less  fretful,  less  childish, 
less  offensive  to  neutral  or  uninterested  parties.  It  is  a passion  which  is  not 
ashamed  of  itself.  It  does  not  meet  by  moonlight  under  the  hawthorn  or 
behind  the  ivy-bush,  or  sneak  into  old  castles  and  hay-lofts,  and  back  par- 
lours to  screen  itself  from  public  observation  ; it  does  not  whisper,  and  give 
secret  signs  and  intimations  to  one,  as  if  it  were  engaged  in  a conspiracy 
against  society,  and  perpetrating  some  deed  that  no  eye  must  witness,  and 
no  ear  must  hear  of.  There  is  no  secrecy  in  friendship  ; it  is  an  open,  bold, 
generous,  and  noble  passion — perhaps  the  noblest  of  all.  Many  selfish 
persons  may  love  burningly  and  devouringly,  but  it  is  only  a generutts  mind 
that  can  experience  a permanent  and  devoted  friendship.  Blair  calls  it  the 
solder  of  society — the  power  that  unites  society  together;  a title  which  he 
has  not  ventured  to  confer  upon  love,  as  too  individual  in  its  object — too  sel- 
fish in  its  desires  : — 

“ Friendship,  mysterious  cement  of  the  soul, 

Srvcetner  of  life,  and  solder  of  society, 

I owe  thee  much.” 

Friendship,  like  oilier  passions,  naturally  presents  itself  under  a threefold 
aspect,  which  emblematically  may  be  represented  under  the  quaint  denomi- 
nations of  friendship  of  the  hand,  the  heart,  and  the  head;  that  is,  the 
friendship  of  business  and  financial  community  of  interest — the  friendship 
of  sympathy  and  personal  satisfaction — the  friendship  of  mind,  or  of 
thought  and  opinion.  When  all  these  three  species  of  friendship  are  com- 
bined, friendship  is  as  strong  as  it  can  be.  The  first  is  very  strong  and 
binding,  though  perhaps  not  the  very  purest  in  its  origin,  or  the  least  sus- 
picious in  its  character  ; but  whenever  self-love  or  self-interest  is  deeply 
engaged,  the  lies  of  social  relationship  attain  to  corresponding  strength; 
and  as  most  men  live,  altogether  in  business — mechanical,  commercial, 
political  or  artistic — this  species  of  friendship  is  by  far  the  most  com- 
mon. To  the  credit  of  human  nature,  however,  there  is  a goodly  amount 
of  the  second,  and  there  are  few  families  that  are  not  in  close  communion 
with  other  families,  with  whom  they  have  no  other  relationship  whatsoever, 
but  that  of  acquaintanceship  and  its  agreeable  associations.  This  species 
of  friendship,  however,  is  very  easily  disturbed  and  interrupted  ; a fancied 
insult  or  neglect  may  produce  a coolness  or  alienation  which  lasts  for 
months  or  years,  till  at  last  it  is  removed  by  some  happy  discovery  that 
both  parties  have  been  labouring  under  a mistake,  or  are  heartily  tired  of 
acting  the  part  of  foes.  Such  loose  friendships  and  interruptions  are  most 
perceptible  in  small  towns  and  rural  districts,  where  slander  flies  more  freely 
than  in  a large  city,  and  where  offensive  expressions  and  contemptuous 
sneers  are  more  easily  conveyed  from  one  house  to  another.  The  faeili'y 
with  which  such  interruptions  take  place,  and  the  readiness  with  which 
the  slightest  offence  is  taken,  however,  shows  the  weakness  of  the  solder  of 
family  friendships  for  binding  society  together,  and  the  very  means  which 
are  employed  by  families  at  great  expense  to  give  entertainments  to  each 
other,  are  not  unfrequently  the  very  means  of  creating  alienations  of  feeling, 
which  scarcely  seemed  possib'e  before  the  spirit  of  rivalry  began  to  work 
its  mischief.  Amongst  the  higher  circles,  the  extreme  distance  anil  for- 
mality that  forbid  the  close  communion  of  families,  render  such  separations 
less  common  ; and  I be  universal  sphere  in  which  they  move  renders  each 
family  of  so  little  consequence  to  any  other  family,  and  so  little  liable  to 
invidious  comparison,  that  they  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  either  friends  or 
foes.  In  (lie  language  of  fashionable  life,  they  are  merely  said  to  visit  each 
other  ; but  they  seldom  know  even  the  number  of  children  each  other  have 
got,  or  the  names  of  any  of  them. 

It  is  hard  to  say  whether  families  can  be  friends  to  each  other  or  not. 
Perhaps  friendship  can  o>ily  exist  between  individuals;  and,  in  ihat  case 
the  family  intercourse  of  London,  or  indeed  of  any  other  part  of  the  coun- 
try, is  not  well  adapted  for  its  cultivation.  We  are  said  to  form  our 
friendships  in  early  life— at  school,  or  college,  or  early  employment — be- 
fore we  are  contaminated  by  the  world.  Politicians  and  other  gentlemen 
form  theirs  in  clubs  and  party  circles;  but  this  comes  under  another  head  of 
friendship — the  friendship  of  opinion.  Friendships  of  the  heart,  we  believe, 
are  in  general  of  very  early  formation,  and  are  at  last  cemented  by  old 
reminiscences  and  associations,  which  become  dearer  and  dearer  to  us  as 
time  advances,  and  as  distance  lends  enchantment  to  their  appearance. 
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But  it  is  not  easy  to  tell  what  is  the  cause  of  them.  Reminiscences  will 
not  make  friends  ; old  school-boy  associations  are  not  enough.  We  forget 
and  abandon  many  of  our  oldest  and  most  intimate  acquaintances,  and  we 
contract  new  alliances,  and  begin  a new  history,  a new  life,  which  super- 
sedes the  old  and  almost  wishes  to  forget  it.  The  case  of  each  man 
explains  itself.  When  the  man  himself  changes  he  changes  his  friends. 
There  is  no  general  mode  of  accounting  for  personal  friendships.  There 
must  be  some  communion  of  feeling,  some  resemblance  of  tastes;  and  yet 
there  are  numerous  instances  everywhere  of  intimate  friendly  correspondence 
between  parties  who  have  very  few  feelings,  likings,  or  dislikings  in  common, 
but  who  adhere  to  each  other  for  some  mysterious,  indefinable  reasons,  of 
which  it  would  puzzle  themselves  to  give  a correct  or  intelligible  outline. 
But  such  friendships  as  those  we  speak  of,  the  friendships  of  the  heart,  are 
not  the  friendships  of  the  head  ; and  that  is  probably  the  reason  why  they  are 
above  reason  and  unsusceptible  of  definition. 

A friendship  of  the  head  is  more  intelligible  ; it  is  maintained  by  its 
intelligibility.  Such  friendships  are  those  of  party,  political,  and  religious, 
or  scientific,  literary,  and  philosophical  friendships.  There  is  not  much 
heart  in  them  ; whatever  heart  they  have  is  in  the  head,  and  is  the  result 
of  statements  of  facts,  deductions,  inferences  and  conclusions,  the  elucida- 
tion of  principles,  or  the  solution  of  problems.  In  whatsoever  mode  we 
examine  this  species  of  friendship  it  assumes  a cold  and  heartless  appear- 
ance ; and  yet  it  is  not  at  all  immoral  or  despicable,  but  productive  of  the 
most  important  effects  in  furthering  the  movements  of  society.  It  is  the 
most  catholic,  comprehensive,  and  dignified  of  all  kinds  of  friendship.  Its 
professed  ends  are  least  selfish  in  name  and  appearance.  It  does  not 
appear  to  seek  the  gratification  of  self.  It  almost  loses  itself  in  party 
spirit.  It  goes  arm  and  arm  with  its  companion  in  the  pursuit  of  facts,  in 
the  prosecution  of  plans,  in  the  formation  of  designs,  in  the  making  of 
experiments ; and  it  is  so  busily  engaged  in  the  universal  work,  that  it 
employs  the  individual  friend  merely  as  a co-operaior,  with  almost  the 
same  sort  of  feeling  that  it  would  employ  a stick  or  a pair  of  compasses. 
Indeed  such  friendship  may  be  said  to  resemble  very  much  the  friendship 
of  a man  for  a stick.  Stick  friendship  is  so  very  powerful,  that  it  would 
quite  disconcert  and  becloud  the  minds  of  some  men  to  deprive  them  of 
tbeir  favourite  but  unconscious  companion.  Like  the  orator  who  lost  the 
thread  of  his  discourse,  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  winding  round  his 
fingers  when  speaking — or  like  the  clever  boy  whom  Sir  Walter  Scott 
could  never  get  above  in  the  class,  until  he  observed  that  in  saying  his 
lesson  he  usually  worked  a breast  button  of  his  coat  with  his  thumb  and 
finger,  when  young  Walter  conceived  the  desperate  design  of  cutting  the 
button  off — your  stick,  and  umbrella,  and  snuff-box  gentlemen  are  de- 
pendent even  for  spirit  and  life  in  conversation  on  these  constant  accom- 
paniments of  their  walks  in  the  fields,  What  wonder,  therefore,  that  men 
should  employ  their  fellow-creatures  in  a similar  manner,  and  that  one 
politician  or  one  philosopher  should  walk  arm  in  arm  with  another,  merely 
because  he  is  useful  to  him  in  promoting  an  end  which  to  him  is  beyond  all 
private  friendship,  and  perhaps  even  all  individual  interest  ? The  heartless- 
ness of  such  relationships  is  admirably  tried  by  change  of  circumstances 
or  of  position,  by  the  conversion  of  your  wine  into  water,  or  your  magnifi- 
cent dinner  into  a plain  chop  or  a cup  of  tea — by  the  loss  of  your  place  or 
your  influence,  or  the  key  of  the  back-door  entrance  into  the  court  or  the 
treasury.  Few  party  friendships  can  withstand  such  reverses ; because 
there  is  really  no  individuality  of  friendship  in  them.  They  are  partly  rela- 
tionships ; and  your  influence  and  importance,  and  the  attachment  of  your 
friend,  ever  preserve  a uniform  proportion.  Nor  is  there  anything  wrong 
in  this.  It  is  as  it  ought  to  be;  the  wrong  lies  in  the  false  profession  of 
friendship  at  the  table.  Instead  of  an  open  and  candid  avowal  of  party 
devotion,  which  courts  individuals  only  so  long  as  they  are  individually 
powerful  and  influential,  it  makes  false  pretensions  to  individual  friend- 
ship and  respect,  and  breaks  down  before  the  first  severe  test  that  happens 
to  be  applied  to  it.  Were  it  not  for  this  want  of  candour,  the  reunions  of 
partisans  would  present  a much  more  noble  and  dignified  appearance. 
Individual  professions  of  attachment  should  always  on  such  occasions  be 
discountenanced.  Devotion  to  the  common  cause  alone  should  constitute 
the  tie  that  binds  them  together ; and  this  would  save  many  heart-burnings 
and  complainings,  which  future  alienations  and  abandonments  occasion 
amongst  all  those  who  have  suffered  themselves  to  be  deceived  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  one  sort  of  attachment  for  another. 

This  brings  us  up  to  the  highest  order  of  friendship  which  we  have  not 
classed  under  any  of  the  three,  because  it  embraces  them  all,  whilst  it 
rises  above  and  beyond  them  all.  We  know  not  what  name  to  give 

it.  It  is  not  sectarian  friendship,  which  cabals  for  purposes  supposed 
to  be  sacred  because  they  assume  the  name  of  religion.  It  is  not  political 
friendship,  which  is  analogous  to  sectarian,  inasmuch  as  it  intrigues  for  the 
domination  of  a party.  It  is  not  financial  friendship,  or  partnership,  which 
lives  upon  gain  and  dies  with  the  loss  of  it.  It  is  not  individual  friendship, 
■which  for  a mere  reason  of  personal  liking  or  disliking  will  pervert  the 
truth — will  gloss,  discolour,  evade  the  simplest  statement  of  facts — and,  like 
the  member  of  a Highland  clan  in  behalf  of  his  clansmen,  will  take  oath  to 
a falsehood  merely  to  demonstrate  the  power  of  allegiance.  It  is  a friendship 
which  looks  to  truth  and  beauty,  which  adores  God  in  them,  and  loves 
every  man  that  does  so  likewise.  There  is  no  higher  friendship  than  this. 
Two  such  friends  do  not  love  each  other,  but  they  both  love  and  adore  the 
same  object.  They  are  not  rivals,  but  friends  in  love,  for  the  object  of  their 
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love  is  not  a private  object  of  attachment,  but  the  commou  object  of  love- 
and  devotion  for  all.  In  praising  that  one  object  of  love  they  praise  each 
other,  for  each  appropriates  the  praise  to  himself,  it  being  the  praise  of  that 
which  he  adores.  To  such  friends  personal  praise  is  detestable.  'I  hey  are 
far  above  it.  They  do  not  require  it ; they  cannot  endure  it ; it  sounds, 
false  in  their  ears.  The  praise  of  the  object  of  their  love  alone  is  beautiful 
and  true.  Such  friendship  is  everlasting — no  other  friendship  is  or  can  be. 
The  friendship  that  depends  upon  prosperity  dies  with  prosperity  ; that 
which  lives  upon  beauty  dies  with  beauty.  The  friendships  of  sects  and 
parties  are  ephemeral,  like  sects  and  parties — the  creatures  of  a day,  and 
the  weeds  of  a nation.  But  (he  friendship  which  originates  in  the  worship- 
of  the  beautiful  and  the  true  can  have  no  end,  except  in  the  end  of  that 
worship  itself.  Such  friendship  will  overleap  the  barriers  of  party  and  of 
sect,  and  all  the  other  prejudices  of  individual  life.  It  will  form  links  of 
communication  between  men  of  opposite  creeds  and  adverse  parties  and 
nations.  Like  charity,  it  will  think  no  evil,  and  be  merciful  in  judgement;, 
for  the  object  of  its  attachment  makes  his  sun  to  shine,  and  his  rain  to 
descend,  on  Catholics  and  Protestants,  Pagans  and  Mahometans.  By  this 
charity,  it  escapes  from  injustice — from  a limited  sphere  of  sectarian  anti  party 
feeling — and  perceives  truth  and  beauty  in  facts  and  doctrines,  conditions 
and  circumstances,  in  which  prejudiced  minds  can  perceive  nothing  but  un- 
mixed evil.  There  is  but  little  of  this  friendship  apparent  in  the  world. 
There  is  only  an  effort  to  realize  it ; but  such  is  the  division  of  mind,  so 
numerous  are  the  varied  shades  of  opinion,  that  every  new  effort  seems  only 
to  produce  a new  species  of  prejudice.  The  beau  ideal,  however,  is  before 
us.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  the  general  idea  of  perfection  in  friendship — but 
how  to  realize  it  we  know  not.  We  must  be  content  in  our  practice  with, 
an  inferior  species,  for  want  of  ability  to  give  birth  to  the  highest. 


SONG  OF  THE  MODERN  TIME. 


Oh  ! how  the  world  has  alter'd  since  some  fifty  years  ago. 

When  boots  and  shoes  would  really  serve  to  keep  out  rain  and  snow  ; 

But  double-soles  and  broad  cloth — oh  ! dear  me,  how  very  low 
To  talk  of  such  old-fashion’d  things,  when  every  one  must  know 

That  we  are  well-bred  gentlefolks,  all  of  the  modern  time. 

We  all  meet  now  at  midnight  hour,  and  form  “ a glittering  throng,” 

Where  lovely  angels  walk  quadrilles,  and  ne’er  do  L’Ete  wrong  ; 

Where  eastern  scents,  all  fresh  and  sweet  from  “ Rowland’s,”  float  along, 
And  the  name  of  a good  old  country  dance  would  sound  like  a Chinese  gong — ■ 
In  the  ears  of  well-bred  gentlefolks,  all  of  the  modern  time. 

Young  ladies  now,  of  sage  sixteen,  must  give  their  friends  a “rout,” 

And  teach  the  cook  and  housemaid  how  to  “ hand  the  things  about  ;” 

And  they  must  pull  Ma’s  bedstead  down,  and  hurry,  scout,  and  flout, 

To  have  a fine  refreshment-room  and  “ lay  a supper  out 

Like  well-bred,  dashing  gentlefolks,  all  of  the  modern  time. 

Your  beardless  boys,  all  brag  and  noise,  must  “ do  the  thing  that’s  right 
That  is,  they’ll  drink  champagne  and  punch,  and  “ keep  it  up  all  night;” 
They’ll  smoke  and  swear,  till  sallying  forth  at  peep  of  morning  light. 

They  knock  down  some  old  woman,  just  to  show  how  well  they  fight — 

Like  brave  young  English  gentlemen,  all  of  the  modern  time. 

At  the  good  old  hours  of  twelve  and  one  our  grandsires  used  to  dine, 

And  quaff  their  horns  of  nut-brown  ale,  and  eat  roast  beef  and  chine  ; 

But  we  must  have  our  silver  forks,  ragouts,  and  foreign  wine. 

And  not  sit  down  till  five  or  six,  if  we  mean  to  “ cut  a shine,” 

Like  dashing  well-bred  gentlefolks,  all  of  the  modern  time. 

Our  daughters  now,  at  ten  years  old,  must  learn  to  squall  and  strum, 

And  study  shakes  and  quavers  under  Signor  Fee-Fo-Fum. 

They’ll  play  concertos,  sing  bravuras,  rattle,  scream  and  thrum, 

Till  you  almost  wish  that  you  were  deaf,  or  the — poor  things — were  dumb; 

But  they  must  be  like  young  gentlefolks,  all  of  the  modern  time. 
Our  sons  must  jabber  Latin  verbs  and  talk  of  a Greek  root. 

Before  they’ve  left  off  pinafores,  cakes,  lollipops  and  fruit  ; 

They  all  have  “ splendid  talents  ” that  the  desk  or  bar  would  suit, 

Each  darling  boy  would  scorn  to  be  a “ low  mechanic  brute,” 

They  must  he  well-bred  college  youths,  all  of  the  modern  time. 

But  bills  will  come  at  Christmas-tide— alas  ! alack-a-day  ! — 

The  creditors  may  call  again,  “ Papa’s  not  in  the  way  ; 

“ He’s  out  of  town,  but  certainly  next  week  he’ll  call  and  pay  ;” 

And  then  his  name’s  in  the  “ Gazette,”  and  this,  I mean  to  say, 

Oft  winds  up  many  gentlefolks,  all  of  the  modem  time. 

Eliza  Cook. 


FAEV1ILY  MATTERS. 

When  a woman  is  neither  young  nor  handsome,  she  is  inexcusable  for 
keeping  people  waiting,  says  a Greek  satirist. 

Nothing  sets  so  wide  a mark  “ between  the  vulgar  and  the  noble  seed,” 
as  the  respect  and  reverential  love  of  womanhood.  A man  who  is  always 
sneering  at  woman  is  generally  a coarse  profligate  or  a coarse  bigot,  no 
matter  which. 

“To  rule  the  roast”  is  to  govern,  manage,  or  preside  over.  Johnson 
observes,  that  it  was  originally  written  roist,  which  signifies  a tumult,  and 
then  implied  to  direct  the  rabble. 


USEFUL  INFORMATION  AND  AMUSEMENT 
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Fame  is  not  so  great  a coquette  as  she  is  generally  reported.  Like 
Fortune,  she  favours  the  brave,  and  is  often  won  by  unwearied  exertion 
and  unswerving  will.  Like  Fortune,  she  seems  to  say  to  her  votaries, 
“ Work  and  believe,  struggle  and  hope,  but,  above  all,  persevere,  your  time 
will  come.” 

Youth. — Youth  is  the  time  of  enterprise  and  hope  ; having  yet  no  occa- 
sion of  comparing  our  force  with  any  opposing  power,  we  naturally  form  pre- 
sumptions in  our  own  favour,  and  imagine  that  obstruction  and  impediment 
will  give  way  before  us.  The  first  repulses  rather  inflame  vehemence  than 
teach  prudence.  A brave  and  generous  mind  is  long  before  it  suspects  its 
own  weakness,  or  submits  to  sap  the  difficulties  which  it  expected  to  subdue 
by  storm.  Before  disappointments  have  enforced  the  dictates  of  philosophy, 
we  believe  it  in  our  power  to  shorten  the  interval  between  the  first  cause 
and  the  last  effect  ; we  laugh  at  the  timorous  delays  of  brooding  industry, 
and  fancy  that  by  increasing  the  fire  we  can,  at  pleasure,  accelerate  the 
projection. 

To  Improve  the  Voice. — Bees’  wax,  one  drachm  ; copaiba  balsam,  one 
drachm  and  a half;  powder  of  liquorice  root,  two  drachms.  Melt  the  wax 
with  the  copaiba  balsam  in  a new  earthen  pipkin  ; when  melted,  remove  them 
from  the  fire,  and  whilst  in  a melted  state  mix  in  the  powder.  Make  pills  of 
three  grains  each.  Two  of  these  pills  to  be  taken  occasionally  three  or  four 
times  a day.  This  is  the  best  remedy  for  clearing  and  strengthening  the 
voice,  and  that  used  by  most  professional  singers  on  the  Continent. 

Sarsaparilla. — To  make  a Simple  Decoction. — Take  of  Sarsaparilla  root 
sliced,  five  ounces;  boiling  water,  four  pinls.  Macerate  for  four  hours  in  a 
lightly  covered  vessel  near  the  fire  ; then  take  out  and  bruise  the  sarsaparilla  ; 
when  bruised,  return  it  to  the  liquor  and  again  macerate  it  in  like  manner  for 
two  hours  ; afterwards  boil  down  for  two  hours,  and  strain. 

Remark.-- Jamaica  or  red  sarsaparilla  is  preferable  to  the  Honduras  for  the 
purpose  of  preparing  the  decoction. 

The  Compound  Decoction  is  made  w’ith  two  pints  of  the  simple  boiling  ; 
sassafras,  sliced  ; guaiacum  wood,  rasped  ; liquorice  (root)  bruised,  each  five 
drachms  ; mezereon  (bark  of  the  root)  one  and  a half  drachm.  Boil  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  strain. 

Remark. — The  mezereon  is  the  only  very  active  substance  here  added  to 
the  sarsaparilla. 

Medicinal  Uses. — The  action  of  the  above  decoction  is  on  the  skin,  pro- 
moting and  increasing  perspiration  ; and  on  the  blood,  which  it  alters  and 
purifies.  It  is  esteemed  to  be  useful  in  scrofula,  and  scurvy,  and  chronic 
rheumatism;  it  is,  in  fact,  well  worth  a trial  in  all  complaints,  arising  either 
from  general  or  local  debility. 

Veal. — The  flesh  of  the  bull  calf  is  firmer,  darker-coloured,  and  in  general 
more  esteemed  than  that  of  the  cow  calf,  which  is  much  whiter;  hut  the 
whitest  is  not  the  most  juicy,  having  been  made  so  by  frequent  bleeding. 
The  fillet  of  the  cow  calf  is  often  preferred  on  account  of  the  udder.  In 
purchasing  veal,  that  should  be  chosen  which  has  the  kidney  well  covered 
with  white  thick  fat.  If  the  vein  in  the  shoulder  looks  blue,  or  of  a bright 
red,  it  is  fresh-killed  ; when  there  is  any  green  or  yellow  spots,  it  is  stale ; 
the  breast  and  neck  when  good  should  look  white  and  clean.  The  other  parts 
should  be  dry  and  white;  if  clammy  or  spotted,  the  meat  is  stale  and  bad. 
The  loin  is  very  apt  to  taint  under  the  kidney,  and  when  turned  the  suet  will 
not  then  be  firm.  Veal  should  never  be  kept  long  undressed,  as  it  by  no 
means  improves  by  keeping. 

To  Collar  Veal. — Bone  a breast  of  veal ; take  off  the  thick  skin  and 
gristle;  beat  it  flat  with  the  side  of  a chopper.  Pick  and  wash  some  pars- 
ley ; chop  it  fine  with  a little  marjoram  ; mix  it  with  some  pepper,  salt,  and 
beaten  mace.  Strew  this  mixture  over  the  veal,  and  roll  it  tight ; then  roll 
it  up  in  a clean  cloth,  tie  the  ends  close  to  the  veal,  and  bind  it  firmly  with 
string  or  tape.  Boil  it  very  slowly  for  about  three  hours  ; when  done,  take 
it.  out,  tie  the  ends  up  again  quite  close,  put  it  in  a dish  with  a weight  on  it, 
and  when  cold  take  off  the  clolh. 

This  is  an  economical  and  savoury  way,  when  sufficiently  seasoned,  of 
dressing  a breast  of  veal  to  eat  cold,  which  is  very  serviceable  in  hot 
weather. 

Pigs’ or  calves’  feet  boiled,  and  the  bones  t iken  out,  a pickled  cucumber 
and  beetroot  may  be  cut  into  slices  and  rolled  up  in  it,  which  will  make  an 
excellent  addition. 

A more  expensive  mode  is,  first  to  spread  over  the  veal,  after  it  is  boned 
and  trimmed,  a forcemeat,  which  is  made  with  an  equal  quantity  of  lean 
veal  scraped  and  beef  suet  shred,  or  fat  bacon  cut  small;  beat  in  a marble 
mortar;  add  pepper,  salt,  cloves,  pounded  or  grated  lemon-peel,  and  nut- 
meg, parsley,  and  sweet  herbs  chopped  fine,  with  a little  shaiot  and  young 
onion;  add  a few  bread-crums,  a gill  of  cream  or  good  milk,  and  two  ergs  ; 
pound  it  well,  and  work  it  light.  Cut  some  lean  ham  in  long,  small,  square 
slices,  or  else  a pickled  tongue  of  a fine  red,  boiled  first,  and  then  skinned. 
Take  about  half  a dozen  eggs,  or  more,  according  to  the  size  of  meat; 
break  them  into  two  flat  dishes,  separating  the  whites  from  the  yolks,  putting 
the  whites  in  one  and  the  yolks  in  the  other;  beat  them  up  and  season  with 
pepper  and  salt.  Place  these  in  an  oven  to  set;  when  done,  take  them  out 
and  cut  into  slices  or  ribbands,  and  cut  also  a pickled  cucumber  in  slices. 
Place  on  the  forcemeat  alternately  a slice  of  bam  or  tongue,  the  white  and 
yolk,  and  cucumber,  until  covered;  then  roll  it  up,  tie,  and  boil  as  the  last. 


FASHIONS  FOR  JUNE. 


(From  Berger’s  Ladies’  Gazette  of  Fashion.) 

Muslin  and  half-transparent  materials,  although  they  are  beginning  to 
appear  in  robes,  are  still  in  a decided  minority.  Shot  silks  are  the  most 
fashionable,  particularly  those  of  the  chameleon  kind.  As  the  season  ad- 
vances, light  materials  will  enjoy  their  usual  vogue. 

Chapeaux. — Some  change  has  taken  place  in  the  forms  of  chapeaux  and 
capotes  ; the  brims  of  the  former  are  a little  wider.  The  new  style  of  bavolet 
is  a great  improvement.  Capotes  for  the  morning  still  retain  their  close 
form;  and  when  intended  for  complete  deshabille  are  very  simply  trimmed. 
Those  worn  late  in  the  day  are  more  profusely  decorated,  but  in  a chaste  and 
elegant  style.  The  brims  are  rather  more  fully  trimmed  than  they  were  last 
year.  Flowers  are  less  employed  than  they  have  been.  Ribbon  is  in  a 
majority.  We  have  nothing  new  to  observe  on  the  subject  of  feathers,  except 
that  marabouts  are  most  in  vogue.  The  half-gipsy  form  increases  in  favour, 
both  for  Italian  and  rice  straw.  Black  lace  capotes  seem  this  season  like'y  to 
resume  all  their  vogue.  These  capotes  are  all  lined  with  coloured  silk;  pink, 
light  green,  and  lilac  are  the  hues  generally  employed. 

Mantelets,  Shawls,  Scarfs,  &c. — Mantelets  of  black  taffetas,  reps 
Indien,  &e.,  continue  their  vogue,  but  not  to  so  great  a degree  as  last  month, 
for  those  of  changeable  silk  are  beginning  to  be  a good  deal  seen  in  prome- 
nade dress.  Shawls,  scarfs,  mantelets  of  black  lace,  are  very  much  in  favour 
in  carriage-dress,  as  are  also  scarfs,  mantelets,  See.  of  embroidered  muslin. 
Barege  scarfs,  which  may  be  said  to  be  a sort  of  juste  milieu  between  those 
of  lace  and  those  of  silk,  are  very  fashionable,  and  likely  to  continue  so. 
Generally  speaking,  scarfs  and  mantelets  are  this  year  larger  than  they  were 
last  season.  The  mantelet  Polonaise,  hitherto  made  in  silk  only,  will  soon,  it 
is  thought,  be  adopted  in  embroidered  muslin. 

Robes. — The  new  robes  de  chambre  are  composed  of  plain  barege,  or  plain 
mousselaine  de  lame.  The  sleeves  are  sufficimtly  large  to  display  the  under- 
sleeves of  plaited  cambric.  The  corsage  and  sk'rt  are  in  one;  but  the  corsage 
part  being  gored,  the  fulness  is  not  so  excessive,  and  is  confined  to  the  waist 
by  a cord  and  tassels ; the  upper  part  may  either  be  closed  or  remain  open  to 
display  the  chemisette.  The  under-dress  is  composed  of  cambric,  generally 
trimmed  wiih  deep  tucks;  they  are  sometimes  edged  with  narrow  lace.  The 
robe  de  chambre  is  always  accompanied  by  a pretty  little  bonnet  a la  pays anne. 
This  form,  as  simple  as  it  is  becoming,  is  now  very  generally  adopted  in  half- 
dress,  as  well  as  for  the  morning.  The  forms  of  robes  are  still  of  a very 
simple  kind  ; the  corsages  are  for  the  most  part  high;  but  those  cn  amazone 
are  less  generally  adopted  than  those  that  have  the  corsage  close  and  high  on 
the  front,  and  with  a little  fulness,  in  the  fan  form,  at  the  bottom  of  the  back. 
Others,  made  tight  at  the  back,  and  also  at  the  upper  part  of  the  front,  have 
a little  fulness  in  the  centre  of  the  bottom.  It  is  fully  expected  that  a revo- 
lution in  the  forms  of  sleeves  will  take  place  in  the  course  of  the  season. 
The  demi-large  sleeve  is  expected  to  come  in.  Under-sleeves,  which  for 
some  time  have  been  declining,  are  beginning  to  re-appear  under  short  ones 
of  more  tban  usual  width  ; but  these  latter  are  not  now  made  with  turned-up 
cuffs,  but  festooned  at  the  bottom.  Passementerie  is  more  than  ever  in  vogue 
for  trimmings.  One  of  the  most  novel  kinds  for  silks  and  bareges  is  the 
effile  Pompadour,  a very  light  but  rich  fringe  ; it  is  often  employed  instead  of 
flounces.  We  have  sometimes  seen  it  so  deep,  that  a single  row  has  covered 
more  than  half  the  skirt. 

Fashionable  colours  are  of  all  hues.  Gray,  instead  of  black,  predominates 
for  morning  toilette. 


MRS.  CAUDLE’S  CURTAIN  LECTURES.— (From  Punch.) 


CAUDLE  IN  THE  COURSE  OF  THE  DAY  HAS  VENTURED  TO  GUESTION  THE 
ECONOMY  OF  “WASHING  AT  HOME.” 

Pooh  ! A pretty  temper  you  come  to  bed  in,  Mr.  Caudle,  I can  see  ! 
Oh,  don’t  deny  it — I think  I ought  to  know  by  this  time.  But  it’s  always 
the  way  ! whenever  I get  up  a few  things  the  house  can  hardly  hold  you . 
Nobody  cries  out  more  about  clean  linen  than  you  do — and  nobody  leads 
a poor  woman  so  miserable  a life  when  she  tries  to  make  her  husband 
comfortable.  Yes,  Mr.  Caudle — comfortable!  You  needn’t  keep  chewing 
the  word,  as  if  you  couldn’t  swallow  it.  Was  there  ever  such  a woman  ? 
No,  Caudle;  I hope  not : I should  hope  no  other  wife  was  ever  put  upon  as 
I am  ! It’s  all  very  well  for  you.  I can’t  have  a little  wash  at  home  like 
anybody  else,  but  you  must  go  about  the  house  swearing  to  yourself,  and 
looking  at  your  wife  as  if  she  was  your  bitterest  enemy.  But  I suppose  you’d 
rather  we  didn’t  wash  at  all  1 Yes  ; then  you’d  be  happy  ! To  be  sure  you 
would — you’d  like  to  have  all  the  children  in  their  dirt,  like  potatoes:  any- 
thing, so  that  it  didn’t  disturb  you  ! I wish  you’d  had  a wife  who’d  never 
washed — she’d  have  suited  you,  she  would.  Yes;  a fine  lady  who’d  have  let 
your  children  go  (hat  you  might  have  scraped  ’em!  She’d  have  been  much 
better  eared  for  than  1 am.  I only  wish  I could  let  all  of  you  go  without 
clean  linen  at  all — yes,  all  of  you.  I wish  I could  1 And  if  I wasn’t  a slave 
to  my  family,  unlike  anybody  else,  I should. 

“ No,  Mr.  Caudle;  the  house  isn’t  tossed  about  in  water  as  if  it  was 
Noah’s  Ark  1 And  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself  to  talk  ot  Noah’s 
Ark  in  that  loose  manner  1 I’m  sure  I don’t  know  what  I’ve  done  to  be  mar- 
ried to  a man  of  such  principles.  No  : and  the  whole  house  doesn't  taste  of 
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soapsuds  either;  and  if  it  did,  any  other  man  but  yourself  would  be  above 
naming  it.  I suppose  I don’t  like  washing-day  any  more  than  yourself. 
What  do  you  say?  Yes ; [do?  Ha!  you’re  wrong  there,  Mr.  Caudle  ! 
No  ; I don’t  like  it  because  it  makes  everybody  else  uncomfortable.  No  ; 
and  I ought  not  to  have  been  born  a mermaid,  that  I might  always  have  been 
in  the  water.  A mermaid,  indeed  ! What  nest  will  you  call  me  ? But  no 
man,  Mr.  Caudle,  says  such  things  to  his  wife  as  you.  However,  as  I’ve 
said  before,  it  can’t  last  long,  that’s  one  comfort!  What  do  you  say? 
You’re  glad  of  it?  You’re  a brute,  Mr.  Caudle!  No,  you  didn’t  mean 
washing : I know  what  you  meant.  A pretty  speech  to  a woman  who’s 
been  the  wife  to  you  I have!  You’ll  repent  it  when  it’s  too  lafe  : yes,  I 
w-ouldn’t  have  your  feelings  when  I’m  gone,  Caudle  ; no,  not  for  the  Bank  of 
England  ! 

“ And  when  we  only  wadi  once  a fortnight  ! Ha  ! I only  wish  you  had 
some  wives  ; they’d  wash  once  a week  ! Besides,  if  once  a fortnight’s  too 
much  for  you,  why  don’t  you  give  me  money,  that  we  may  have  things  to 
go  a month?  Is  it  my  fault,  if  we’re  short?  What  do  you  say  ? My 
1 once  a fortnight'  lasts  three  days?  No,  it  doesn’t;  never;  well,  very 
seldom,  and  that’s  the  same  thing.  Can  I help  it,  if  the  blacks  will  fly, 
and  the  things  must  be  rinsed  again?  No;  I’m  not  made  happy  by  the 
blacks,  and  they  don’t  prolong  my  enjoyment ; and,  more  than  that,  you’re  an 
unfeeling  man  to  say  so.  You’re  enough  to  make  a woman  wish  herself  in 
her  grave — you  are,  Caudle  ! 

“ And  a pretty  example  you  set  to  your  sons  ! Because  we’d  a little  wash 
to-day,  and  there  wasn’t  a hot  dinner — and  who  thinks  of  getting  anything 
hot  for  washerwomen? — because  you  hadn’t  everything  as  you  always  have  it, 
you  must  swear  at  the  cold  muiton — and  you  don’t  know  what  that  mutton 
cost  a pound,  I dare  say- — -you  must  swear  at  a sweet,  wholesome  joint  like  a 
lord!  What?  You  didn’ t swear  ? Yes  ; it’s  very  well  for  you  to  say  so  ; 
but  I know  when  you’re  swearing — and  you  swear  when  you  little  think  it — ■ 
and  I say  you  must  go  on  swearing  as  you  did,  and  seize  your  hat  like  a 
savage,  and  rush  out  of  the  bouse,  and  go  and  take  your  dinner  at  a tavern  ! 
A p,'etty  wile  people  must  think  you  have,  when  they  find  you  dining  at  a 
public-house  ! A nice  home  they  must  think  you  have,  Mr.  Caudle!  What? 
You'll  do  so  every  time  I wash?  Very  well,  Mr.  Caudle — very  well.  We’ll 
soon  see  who’s  tired  of  that  first ; for  I’ll  wash  a stocking  a day  if  that’s  all, 
sooner  than  you  should  have  everything  as  you  like  ! Ha!  that’s  so  like 
you  : you’d  trample  everybody  under  foot,  if  you  could — you  know  you 
would,  Caudle,  so  don’t  deny  it ! 

“ Now,  if  you  begin  to  shout  in  that  manner,  I’ll  leave  the  bed  ! It’s 
very  hard  that  I can’t  say  a single  word  to  you,  but  you  must  almost  raise 
the  place.  You  didn’t  shout  ? I don’t  know  what  you  call  shouting,  ihen  1 
I’m  sure  the  people  must  hear  you  in  the  next  house.  No — it  won’t  do  to 
call  me  soft  names  now,  Caudle  : I’m  not  the  fool  that  I was  when  I was  first 
married— I know  better  now.  You’re  to  treat  me  in  the  manner  you  have  all 
day  ; and  then  at  night,  the  only  time  and  place  when  I can  get  a word  in, 
you  want  to  go  to  sleep.  How  can  yon  be  so  mean,  Caudle  ? 

“ AVhat  1 Why  can’t  I put  the  washing  out?  Now,  you  have  asked  that 
a thousand  times,  but  it’s  no  use,  Caudle;  so  don’t  ask  it  again.  I won’t  put 
it  out.  What  do  vou  say?  Mrs.  Prettyman  says  it’s  quite  as  cheap? 
Pray,  what’s  Mrs.  Prettyman  to  me  ? I should  think,  Mr.  Caudle,  that  I 
know  very  well  hotv  to  take  care  of  my  family,  without  Mrs.  Prettyman’s 
advice.  Mrs.  Prettyman,  indeed ! I only  wish  she’d  come  here,  that  I 
might  tell  her  so  1 Mrs.  Prettyman  ! But,  perhaps  she’d  better  come  and 
take  care  of  your  house  for  you  ! Oh,  yes  ! I have  no  doubt  she’d  do  it 
much  better  than  I do — much.  No,  Caudle  ! I ivon’t  hold  my  tongue.  I 
think  I ought  to  be  mistress  of  my  own  washing  by  this  time — and  after  the 
wife  I’ve  been  to  you,  it’s  cruel  of  you  to  go  on  as  you  do. 

“ Don’t  tell  me  about  putting  the  washing  out.  I say  it  isn’t  so  cheap — 
I don’t  care  whether  yon  wash  by  the  dozen  or  not — it  isn’t  so  cheap  ; I’ve 
reduced  everything,  and  I save  at  least  a shilling  a week.  What  do  you  say  ? 
A trumpery  shilling  ? Ha  ! I only  hope  to  goodness  you’ll  not  come  to  want, 
talking  of  shillings  in  the  way  you  do.  Now  don’t  begin  about  your  comfort : 
don’t  go  on  aggravating  me,  and  asking  me  if  your  comfort’s  not  worth  a 
shilling  a week?  That’s  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  it — nothing;  but  that’s 
your  way — when  I talk  of  one  thing,  you  talk  of  another  ; that’s  so  like  you 
men,  and  you  know  it.  Allow  me  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Caudle,  that  a shilling  a 
week  is  two  pound  twelve  a year,  and  take  two  pound  twelve  a year  for,  let  us 
say,  thirty  years,  and — well,  you  needn’t  groan,  Mr.  Caudle — I don’t  suppose 
it  will  be  so  long  ; oh,  no  ! you’ll  have  somebody  else  to  look  after  your 
washing  long  before  that — and  if  it  wasn’t  for  my  dear  children’s  sake  I 
shouldn’t  care  how  soon.  You  know  my  mind — and  so,  good  night,  Mr. 
Caudle.” 

“ Thankful  for  her  silence,”  writes  Caudle,  “ I was  fast  dropping  to  sleep  ; 
when,  nudging  my  elbow,  my  wife  observed—1  Mind,  there’s  the  cold  mutton 
to-morrow — nothing  hot  till  that’s  gone.  Remember,  too,  as  it  was  a short 
wash  to-day,  we  wash  again  on  Wednesday.” 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL. 

The  deepest  mining  shaft  in  the  world  is  one  in  the  Tyrol,  which  is  460 
fathoms,  or  2,764  feet,  deep. 

Help  for  the  Idle. — In  1770,  Dr.  Trusler  started  a project  peculiar  to 
himself,  of  abridging  the  sermons  of  eminent  divines,  and  printing  them  in 
the  form  of  MS,,  so  as  not  only  to  save  clergymen  the  trouble  of  composing 


their  sermons,  but  even  of  writing  them.  From  the  profits  of  this  scheme, 
and  a lucraiive  printing  and  bookselling  business,  he  purchased  an  estate  at 
Englefield-green,  where  he  died. 

The  Steam-Horse. — A correspondent  of  an  American  paper  gives  the 
following  quaint  description  of  the  locomotive  : — “ I love  to  see  one  of  those 
huge  creatures,  with  sinews  of  brass  and  muscles  of  iron,  strut  forth  from 
his  smoky  stable,  and  saluting  the  long  train  of  cars  with  a dozen  sonorous 
puffs  from  his  iron  nostrils,  fall  gently  hack  into  his  harness.  There  be 
stand-,  champing  and  foaming  upon  the  iron  track,  his  great  heart  a fur- 
nace of  glowing  coals,  his  lymphatic  blood  boiling  in  his  veins  ; the  strength 
of  a thousand  horses  is  nerving  his  sinews  ; he  pants  to  be  gone.  He 
would  ‘snake’  St.  Peter’s  across  the  desert  of  Sahara  if  he  could  b'  laiily 
hitched  to  it;  but  there  is  a little  sobriety,  tobacco-chewing  man  in  the 
saddle,  who  holds  him  in  with  one  finger,  and  can  take  away  his  breath  in 
a moment,  should  he  grow  restive  and  vicious.  I am  always  deeply  interested 
in  this  man,  for,  begrimed  as  he  may  be  with  coal  diluted  in  oil  and  steam, 
I regard  him  as  the  genius  of  the  whole  machinery — as  the  phy  sical  mind  of 
that  huge  steam-horse.” 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  AIDING  AND  EFFECTING  ESCAPE 
FROM  FIRE. 


The  following  important  directions  for  aiding  or  effecting  escape  from  fire 
have  recently  been  issued  by  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Life 
from  Fire,  and,  if  acted  upon,  will  prove  the  means  of  preventing  many  of 
tho-e  appalling  accidents  which  so  frequently  occur ; — 

1.  Every  householder  shall  make  each  person  in  his  house  well  acquuinte  1 
with  the  parts  thereof  which  afford  the  best  means  of  escape,  whether  the 
fire  break  out  at  the  top  or  at  the  bottom  ; and  in  securing  the  street  door 
and  lower  windows  for  the  night,  care  should  be  taken  that  an  easy  outlet  lor 
every  member  of  the  house  is  not  thus  prevented  in  case  of  fire.  [A  coil  of 
rope  in  the  upper  part  of  the  house  will  be  found  the  most  available  escape 
that  can  be  kept  on  the  premises.] 

2.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  to  be  acquainted  with  the  various  fire-escape  stations 
of  the  Royal  Society,  and  the  places  in  them  own  neighbourhoods  where 
ladders,  ropes,  &c.,  are  generally  at  hand. 

3.  On  an  alarm  of  fire,  it  should  be  the  object  of  all  persons  to  direct  their 
efforts  to  save  the  inmates  ; and  when  the  fire  occurs  near  one  of  the  society's 
stations,  see  that  instant  notice  is  forwarded  to  the  conductor ; if  at  a con- 
siderable distance  from  any  station,  call  to  mind  where  a ladder  has  been  seen, 
and  especially  ropes  or  chains.  Pending  their  arrival  see  the  next  direction 
be  observed. 

4.  Two  well  qualified  persons  (constables  or  others)  should  ascend  to  the 
roof,  through  the  adjoining  house;  it  is  often  the  case  ihat  most  efficient 
assistance  can  be  rendered  the  inmates  by  an  entrance  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
building  on  fire  ; from  thence,  either  by  the  window,  the  loft-door,  or  re- 
moving the  tiles. 

5.  As  soon  as  ropes  are  brought,  let  one  he  conveyed  to  the  upper  win- 
dows of  botli  the  bouses  on  either  side  of  the  one  on  fire,  and  one  end  of 
each  dropped  into  the  street,  which  may  speedily  he  attached  at  the  two 
ends  of  an  ordinary  length  ladder,  or  a baker’s  large  basket  (this  can  be 
obtained  at  any  hour  of  the  night)  ; the  greatest  care  should  always  be 
bestowed  in  securing  the  rope  to  the  same.  In  the  absence  of  these  the  ropes 
should  be  well  tied  together,  so  as  to  form  a line  across  the  house  on 
fire.  The  parties  above  may  then  with  common  care  haul  the  same  clear 
of  the  flames,  and  bring  it  before  the  window  where  the  persons  waiting  to 
escape  are.  The  avoiding  the  flames  will  be  aided  by  a guide-rope  attached 
and  held  in  the  street.  Repeated  descents  could  thus  be  quickly  made  ; 
and  if  a person  would  ascend  from  the  street  in  the  first  instance,  he  wou'd 
render  great  service,  as  it  generally  happens  that  the  inmates  are  unable  to 
help  themselies. 

6.  When  a fire  occurs  in  a narrow  street,  assistance  can  be  given  most 
efficiently  from  the  windows  of  the  opposite  houses,  particularly  by  means 
of  a ladder  placed  across  from  window  to  window. 

7.  When  no  other  means  present  themselves,  the  bystanders  had  better 
collect  all  the  blankets,  &c.,  at  hand,  and  thus  be  prepared  for  the  inmates 
throwing  themselves  from  the  windows;  if  there  be  a scarcity  of  bedding, 
a blanket  or  carpet  stretched  out  by  several  persons  will  serve  the  purpose. 

8.  Inmates  at  the  first  alarm  should  endeavour  calmly  to  reflect  what  means 
of  escape  there  are  in  (lie  house  : if  iu  bed  at  the  time,  wrap  themselves  in  a 
blanket  or  bedside  carpet,  and  neither  open  windows  nor  doors  more  than 
necessary,  and  shut  every  door  after  them.  If  there  is  much  smoke,  a wet  silk 
handkerchief  will  be  found  useful,  inasmuch  as  when  tied  over  the  face  without 
being  folded  it  permits  free  breathing,  and  at  the  same  time  excludes  the  smoke 
from  the  lungs. 

9.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in  the  midst  of  smoke  it  is  comparatively 
char  towards  the  ground  ; consequently,  progress  through  smoke  can  gene- 
rally be  made  on  the  hands  and  knees. 

10.  When  all  escape  is  cut  off  by  the  staircase,  the  object  must  be  to  open 
the  front  windows.  And  here  the  endangered  persons  are  cautioned  against 
acting  too  hastily  ; they  must  not  precipitate  themselves  at  once,  hut  wait 
until  the  last  chance  of  assistance  fails,  then  drop  rather  than  leap,  as  by  that 
means  the  height  of  several  feet  is  saved,  and,  in  dropping,  give  aspring  back- 
wards. The  windows  over  the  doorway  would  at  all  times  be  preferable  to 
escape  from  rather  than  those  over  the  area. 
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VARIETIES. 


The  Gazette  Municipale  of  Paris  gives  a list  of  thirty-two  nunneries  in  that 
city,  containing  2,830  nuns. 

The  consumption  of  coffee  in  the  year  ending  April,  1844,  was  7,979,386 
pounds  ; in  the  year  ending  April,  1845,  9,578,825  pounds. 

The  road  across  the  Alps,  constructed  by  Napoleon,  which  excited  the 
wonder  of  the  world,  cost  only  £600,000.  The  railroad  from  Birmingham 
to  London  cost  between  five  and  six  millions. 

The  revenues  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  we  believe,  amount  to  only 
.£17,300  a year.  Those  of  the  Church  of  England  have  been  variously  esti- 
mated ; but  they  have  been  stated  in  Parliament  to  amount  to  £9,000,000 
annually. 

Earthquakes. — Few  persons  are  aware  that  from  1700  to  1844  there 
are  on  record  101  shocks  of  earthquakes  in  England,  138  in  Scotland,  and 
1 7 in  Wales. 

Convict  Establishments. — The  expense  of  the  hulks  last  year  at  Ports- 
mouth, Chatham,  Woolwich,  at  Bermuda  and  Gibraltar,  was  £54,195,  whilst 
the  earnings  of  the  convicts  amounted  to  £62,195.  On  the  31st  of  December 
last,  the  number  of  convicts  was  3,160,  of  which  2,202  were  in  England, 
1,330  in  Bermuda,  and  313  in  Gibraltar. 

The  Sailors’  Home. — At  the  annual  meeting,  held  on  the  23rd  of  May, 
Admiral  Bowles  in  the  chair,  it  was  stated,  that  2,061  navy  boarders  had  been 
admitted  in  the  past  year,  that  1.079  old  ones  remained,  and  that  237  men 
had  been  sent  from  the  Shipwreck  Society,  which,  with  352  apprentices, 
made  a total  of  3,917.  Receipts,  £6,048  ; expenditure,  £5,568.  It  was 
also  intimated  that  2,500  men  had  been  admitted  into  the  Destitute  Sailors’ 
Asylum. 

Mortality  in  the  Colonies. — At  a late  meeting  of  the  Statistical 
Society,  an  interesting  paper  was  read  by  assistant-surgeon  Balfour,  on  the 
mortality  of  the  army,  in  the  course  of  which  the  following  tabular  result 
was  given,  in  regard  to  the  colonial  establishments  : — Annual  mortality  per 
1,000  : New  South  Wales,  14.1  ; Cape  of  Good  Hope,  15.5  ; Nova  Scotia 
and  New  Brunswick,  18  ; Malta,  18.7  ; Canada  (Upper  and  Lower),  20  ; 
Gibraltar,  22.1;  Ionian  Islands,  28.3;  Mauritius,  30.5;  Bermuda,  32.3; 
S*.  Helena,  35  ; Tennaserim  Provinces,  50  ; Madras  Presidency,  52  ; Bombay 
Presidency,  55  ; Ceylon,  57.2  ; Bengal  Presidency,  63  ; Windward  and  Lee- 
ward command,  85  ; Jamaica,  143  ; Bahamas,  200  ; Sierra  Leone,  483. 

Woollen  Manufactures  and  Wool. — The  declared  value  of  the 
British  woollen  manufactures  exported  lo  various  parts  of  the  world,  in  1844, 
was  £8,204,836.  65,079,5241bs.  of  sheep  and  lambs’  wool,  foreign  and 

colonial,  were  imported  into  this  country  in  1844,  of  which  l,924,8261bs. 
were  re-exported.  In  the  same  year  the  quantity  of  wool  of  the  alpaca  and 
lama  tribes,  imported  iuto  the  United  Kingdom,  was  635,3571bs.,  of  which 
47, 7621bs.  were  re-exported  to  Belgium,  and  861bs.  to  France;  and  in  the 
same  year,  1 ,290,7710  s.  of  mohair  (or  goats’  wool)  were  imported,  of  which 
97,5291bs.  were  re-exported  to  different  countries.  In  1844,  the  quantity  of 
British  sheep  and  lambs’  wool  exported  was  8,947,6191bs,  and  of  British 
woollen  and  worsted  yarn  (including  yarn  of  wool  or  worsted  mixed  with  other 
materials)  8,271,9061bs. 

Judicial  Barbarity. — Morryson  mentions,  in  his  account  of  Germany, 
the  following  extraordinary  punishment : — “ Neare  Lindaw,  I did  see  a male- 
factor hanging  in  iron  chain  on  the  gallowes,  with  a mastive  dogge  hanging  on 
each  side  by  the  heeles,  so  as  being  neatly  starved  they  might  eat  the  flesh  of 
the  malefactor  before  himselfe  died  by  famine  ; and  at  Frartkforde  I did  see 
the  like  punishment  of  a Jew.” 

The  Passion  Flower. — This  flower,  Passiflora  cmrulea,  a native  of  the 
Brazils,  was  introduced  into  England  in  1699,  and  was  called  Flos  Passionis, 
tiil  altered  by  Linnaeus.  Its  name  was  derived  from  the  fancied  resemblance 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  flower  and  plant  to  the  instruments  of  Christ’s 
sufferings.  The  five  stamens  were  compared  to  his  five  wounds  ; the  three 
styles  to  the  nails  by  which  he  was  fixed  to  the  cross  ; the  column  which 
elevates  the  germen  to  the  cross  itself  ; the  rays  of  the  nectary  to  the  crown 
of  thorns;  and  the  petals  to  the  ten  apostles,  Judas  and  Peter  being  rejected. 

Share  Gambling. — In  order  to  prove  the  description  of  people  who 
write  for  shares,  and  get  them,  we  pledge  ourselves  to  the  following  : — The 
butler  of  a lady  of  our  acquaintance,  with  many  a hum  and  a h i,  requested 
that  she  would  look  out  for  another,  as  he  was  about  to  retire  from  “ service” 
altogether.  On  being  pressed  for  his  reason,  he  said,  “ Why,  ma’am,  I have 
been  rayther  fortunate  in  railways  : I have  made  £4,000.”  ‘‘But  how  could 
you  have  made  so  much  ?”  “ Why,  ma’am,  I dates  my  letter  from  your 

house,  and  it  being  in  a werry  swell  situation,  I gets  my  shares  ; for,  if  they 
makes  inquiries,  you  know,  ma’am.  I answers  them  myself.”  No  doubt  this 
inimitable  “blaises”  does  not  stand  alone  ; no  doubt  he  will  be  found  when 
the  calls  are  required.  If  we  mistake  not,  the  directors  of  some  lines  will 
have  to  “ call”  very  loud  indeed. — Era. 

Anecdote  of  Wilson  the  Ornithologist. — The  following  is  an  extract 
from  a letter  written  to  a friend  by  this  clever  and  amiable  naturalist : — One 
of  my  boys  cau>;ht  a mouse  in  school  a few  days  ago,  and  directly  march'd 
up  to  me  with  his  prize.  I set  about  drawing  it  the  same  evening  ; and  all 
the  while  the  pantings  of  its  little  heart  showed  it  to  be  in  the  most  extreme 
agonies  of  fear.  I had  intended  to  kill  it,  in  order  to  fix  it,  in  the  claws  of  a 
stuffed  owl ; but  happening  to  spill  a few  drops  of  water  near  where  it  was 


tied,  it  lapped  it  up  with  such  eagerness,  and  looked  in  my  face  with  such  an 
eye  of  supplicating  terror,  as  perfectly  overcame  me.  I immediately  untied  it, 
and  restored  it  to  life  and  liberty.  The  agonies  of  a prisoner  at  the  stake, 
while  the  fire  and  instruments  of  torture  are  preparing,  could  not  be  more 
severe  than  the  sufferings  of  that  poor  mouse  ; and,  insignificant  as  the  object 
was,  1 felt  at  that  moment  the  sweet  sensations  which  mercy  leaves  on  the 
mind  when  she  triumphs  over  cruelty.” 

Wonderful  Effects  of  Electricity. — Mr.  Fowler,  a horsedealer  and 
innkeeper,  residing  at  Mansfield,  having  arrived  at  Nottingham  on  a journey, 
and  being  in  an  unsettled  state  of  mind,  on  retiring  to  bed,  took  two  ounces 
of  laudanum,  with  the  intention  of  destroying  himself.  In  the  morning  he 
was  discovered  as  inanimate  as  a corpse,  and  on  a medical  man  being  sent 
for,  emetics  and  the  stomach-pump  were  repeatedly  resorted  to  without  any 
effect ; it  then  became  evident  that  the  poison  had  been  absorbed  by  the 
system.  During  the  whole  of  this  time,  Mr.  Fowler  lay  motionless,  and  to 
all  appearance  dead,  and  as  a last  resource  it  was  determined  to  try  the 
effects  of  electricity.  At  the  first  application  of  the  conducting  wire  to  the 
chest  of  the  patient,  he  immediately  rose  up  in  bed,  but  gradually  fell  back 
again.  At  the  second  shock,  he  again  rose  up  in  bed,  loudly  crying  out 
“ Oh,”  and  then  again  fell  back  ; but  at  the  third  shock  tie  started  up  more 
quickly  than  before,  crying  out,  “ Oh  Gcd  1”  and  sat  upright  with  ease.  In 
a short  time  afterwards  he  asked  for  something  to  drink,  and  tea  and  coffee 
were  administered  to  him  ; in  half  an  hour  he  was  enabled  to  get  up  and 
walk,  and  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour  he  dressed  himself,  and  appeared 
almost  recovered,  lie  then  gave  an  account  of  what  he  had  done. 

Free-trade  Bazaar. — During  the  recent  exhibition,  about  100,000 
persons  paid  for  admission  ; goods  valued  at  £20,000  were  contributed  as 
free  gifts  ; and  400  ladies  acted  as  stail-keepers.  On  Monday  preceding  the 
close,  10,783  persons  were  admitted,  and  on  Tuesday  10,364.  On  Wednes- 
day there  was  an  impromptu  promenade-soiree  given  as  a farewell  compli- 
ment to  the  lady  stall-keepers,  stewards,  and  friends  of  the  League.  On  the 
retirement  of  Jullien’s  hand,  Miss  Novello  sang  several  songs,  and  when  the 
graver  portion  withdrew  the  younger  folks  had  a merry  dance.  The  hila- 
rity of  the  evening  was  some  compensation  for  the  devotion  to  a public  cause, 
manifested  with  so  much  courtesy  for  so  many  days,  during  which  the  en- 
thusiasm was  such  that  no  selfish  feelings  could  have  produced.  There  never 
was,  perhaps,  so  large  a re-union  of  the  middle  classes  from  all  parts  of  the 
empire  ; and  it  is  very  gratifying  to  record  that  not  an  accident,  or  a single 
instance  of  loss,  injury,  or  defacement  to  the  immense  mass  of  valuable  pro- 
perty occurred  during  the  whole  time  of  the  exhibition,  notwithstanding  the 
myriads  that  attended  it.  The  unsold  goods,  with  the  decorations  of  the 
Gothic-hall,  have  been  removed  to  Manchester,  pieparatory  to  another  bazaar 
being  held  ihere  in  the  great  Fiee  Trade  Hall,  during  the  month  of  August. 

The  Late  Mr.  Hood. — The  following  is  abridged  from  a notice  by  Mrs. 
S.  C.  Hail,  in  the  Art- Union  : — Mr.  Hood’s  existence  was  a long  disease 
rather  than  a life  : yet  his  temper,  unembittered  by  continual  pain,  remained 
ever  cheerful  and  kindly,  turning,  to  the  very  last,  his  own  sad  suffering  into 
jests,  and  forcing  those  who  wept  over  his  agony,  fierce  as  it  was  (till  he  was 
overtaken  by  the  last  dull  sleep  that  continued  for  three  days  preceding  his 
death),  to  smile  at  the  witticisms  of  his  conceits,  however  strangely  mingled 
with  the  consciousness  of  his  situation,  and  his  solemn  forecast  of  the  rapidly 
approaching  hereafter.  Nor  were  such  terrible  contrasts  reserved  for  his 
death-bed  only.  Even  when  the  “ Song  of  a Shirt”  was  knocking  at  every 
heart  in  Great  Biitain,  its  author  was  panting  for  breath;  and  soon  after 
he  was  confined  to  his  bed,  and  literally  propped  up  by  pillows  to  write  wit. 
And  so  he  struggled  on,  through  excessive  paroxysms  of  illness,  till  the  last 
few  months  found  him  working  amidst  the  very  crisis  and  beatings  of  heart 
disease  (more  than  once  even  in  the  intervals  of  delirium !)  at  the  monthly 
chapters  of  his  last  novel — doomed  to  remain,  like  his  life,  a great  fragment. 
But  it  is  all  over  with  him  now.  He  is  released  from  labours  never  remune- 
rated in  proportion  to  the  pleasure  they  gave,  and  to  the  enormous  profit  they 
produced  to  others,  seldom  perhaps  thought  of  by  those  whose  hearts  they 
opened,  and  whose  care  they  seerntd  to  beguile.  Latterlv  his  friends  had 
been  agonised  by  his  terrible  lament — “ I cannot  die,  I cannot  die  1”  and 
they  could  not  but  be  thankful  to  lay  him,  on  the  10th  of  May,  in  a calm 
grave  at  Kensall-green.  It  will  not,  we  are  sure,  be  long  before  a monument 
is  raised  to  his  memory  ; and  there  are  hearts  enough  in  England  to  remember 
that  his  widow  and  children  have  but  the  small  pension  bestowed  by  Sir.  R. 
Peel,  whose  letter,  in  words  that  did  equal  honour  lo  the  minister  and  the 
poet,  conveyed  his  regret  that  the  grant  was  necessarily  so  scanty,  and 
a request  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  make  the  personal  acquaintance  of 
one  with  whose  works  he  was  intimately  acquainted,  and  whose  talents  and 
choracler  he  had  long  appreciated  and  admired. 

We  may  add  to  this  account  that  Sir  II.  Peel  has  sent  a contribution  of 
£50  lo  the  fund  now  in  progress  of  collection  in  aid  of  Mr.  Hood’s  family, 
and  that  the  subscription  is  making  way. 

The  following,  written  on  the  13th  of  March,  to  Dr.  Moir  of  Mussellturg, 
is  said  to  be  the  last  note  by  Mr.  Hood:  — 

“ Dear  Moir — God  bless  you  and  yours,  and  good-bye.  I drop  these  few 
last  lines,  as  in  a bottle  from  a ship  water-logged,  and  on  the  brink  of 
foundering — being  ia  the  last  stage  of  dropsical  debility;  but,  though  suffer- 
ing in  body,  serene  in  mind.  .So,  without  reversing  my  union-jack,  I await 
my  last  lurch.  Ti  which,  believe  me,  dear  Moir, 

“ Yours  most  truly, 


Thomas  Hood.” 
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THE  FAMILY  HEKALD— A DOMESTIC  MAGAZINE  OF 


HINTS  TO  MOTHERS,  No.  7.— Youth. 


In  my  previous  papers  I have  submitted  to  your  serious  consideration 
opinions  and  directions  founded  on  long  experience,  as  to  the  management  of 
children  of  either  sex.  During  the  periods  of  infancy  and  childhood,  a similar 
course  of  training  will  answer  for  your  sons  and  daughters  ; youth,  however, 
being  another  epoch  in  the  existence  of  a human  being,  you  will,  when  rhat 
period  arrives,  find  your  sons  no  longer  so  amenable  to  your  authority  as 
heretofore,  while  in  your  daughters  you  will  be  less  likely  to  perceive  any 
decrease  of  obedience  and  submission. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  I counselled  you  to  remove  your  sons  to  a public 
school,  and  therefore  in  my  subsequent  papers  I shall  confine  my  remarks  to 
the  training  and  educating  of  the  female  sex  alone. 

Every  one  is  aware  how  important  it  is  that  the  female  character  should  be 
formed  on  correct  and  virtuous  principles,  and  all  will  allow  that  none  is  so 
fit  as  a mother  to  discharge  this  duty.  Surely  every  right-thinking  woman 
will  shrink  from  imposing  this  office  on  another,  convinced,  as  all  must  be, 
that  by  so  doing  they  incur  an  awful  responsibility — no  less  a one  than  the 
future  fate  of  a being  entrusted  to  their  charge,  and  for  whose  evil  courses 
they  will  be  held  accountable. 

Let  no  idle  excuses  of  business  and  other  avocations  be  put  forth  to  shield 
you  from  blame,  if  you  neglect  the  appeal  made  to  you  in  your  maternal  rela- 
tion. Have  you  hearts,  and  will  you  entrust  the  formation  of  your  daughters’ 
principles,  habits,  and  manners,  on  which  the  happiness  or  misery  of  their 
future  lives  depend,  to  cold,  calculating  strangers?  Can  a mother  sit  down 
contentedly  after  banishing  her  daughter  from  her  only  safe  place — from  her 
home,  and  excuse  herself  under  the  plea  that  she  has  not  time  to  attend  to 
her  education  ? To  such  a mother  I say,  in  acting  thus  you  risk  the  loss  of 
your  child’s  affection  and  confidence,  a treasure  which  no  after-care  will 
restore. 

In  giving  life  you  have  given  her  no  boon,  unless  you  add  the  power  of 
rendering  that  life  a useful  and  a happy  one.  If  you  fail  to  bestow  on  your 
child  the  benefit  of  your  counsel  and  experience,  do  not  look  for  her  grati- 
tude and  affection — you  do  not  deserve  it ; you  prefer  your  own  ease  and 
pleasure  : take  it  then,  but  expect  not  to  reap  if  you  refuse  to  sow. 

It  is  to  those  mothers  I address  myself  who  will  cheerfully  resign  all  selfish 
pleasures  and  personal  gratification  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  helpless 
beings  whom  they  have  brought  into  existence,  and  who,  but  for  incessant  care 
and  tenderness  in  infancy  and  childhood,  could  not  have  lived  to  claim  the 
attention  and  instruction  their  youth  requires.  If  the  hints  given  in  former 
papers  be  strictly  attended  to,  the  after-steps  will  be  comparatively  easy, 
because,  having  laid  a sound  foundation,  we  can  always  raise  on  it  a good 
superstructure ; thus  you  will  go  on  encouraging  and  keeping  in  practice  the 
just  principles  and  correct  habits  which  you  have  assisted  to  form,  remember- 
ing at  all  times  to  strengthen  precept  by  example. 

There  exists  at  present  many  conflicting  opinions  respecting  the  amount  of 
knowledge  that  should  be  given  to  children  in  different  classes  of  society. 

For  my  own  part,  I see  no  reason  why  any  class  of  persons  should  be  pro- 
hibited from  acquiring  knowledge  to  any  extent,  always  supposing  that  the 
most  useful  shall  be  first  attended  to.  For  example,  every  woman  should  be 
able  to  read  fluently,  to  write  legibly,  if  not  elegantly,  to  keep  accounts,  and 
to  understand  the  grammar  of  her  own  language,  and  the  geography  and 
history  of  her  own  country  at  least.  She  should  also  be  perfect  mistress  of 
the  art  and  mystery  of  the  needle ; and  she  should  have  a complete  and  cor- 
rect knowledge,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  of  that  most  useful  and  indis- 
pensable of  all  the  arts  and  sciences — domestic  economy,  or  the  art  of  making 
home  happy.  When  she  is  perfect  in  all  these  branches  of  what  I think  will 
be  rightly  termed  useful  knowledge,  she  may  with  safety,  and,  I believe,  with 
advantage,  be  permitted  to  acquire  some  of  the  ornamental  parts  of  educa- 
tion— accomplishments  as  they  are  called,  such  as  music,  singing,  dancing, 
and  others.  These  acquirements,  however,  leading,  as  they  sometimes  do,  to 
unhappy  consequences,  such  as  late  hours,  promiscuous  company,  with  light 
and  frivolous  thoughts,  call  for  the  exercise  of  great  judgment  and  discretion 
on  the  part  of  a parent,  lest  they  lead  the  child  into  evil.  Dancing,  most 
particularly,  if  pursued  with  too  much  avidity,  is  calculated  to  produce  the 
worst  consequences.  Many  an  otherwise  virtuous  young  Woman  has  been 
ruined  by  attending  what  are  denominated  dancing-schools.  Mothers,  keep 
your  children  from  these  dangerous  night-meetings,  where,  if  they  do  not 
become  acquainted  with  actual  crime,  they  can  scarcely  escape  the  loss  of 
perfect  innocence  and  purity. 

An  attendance  at  these  places,  if  producing  no  other  evil,  naturally 
creates  a fondness  for  dress  and  a love  of  flattery.  These  passions  bring  in 
their  train  vanity,  envy,  jealousy,  and  a host  of  evils  which  can  hardly  be 
enumerated;  then,  as  we  know  one  wrong  step  leads  to  another,  so  it  is 
with  our  faults  and  follies ; and  an  industrious,  healthy,  and  modest  girl, 
after  visiting  these  places  for  some  months,  becomes  transformed  into  a 
forward,  bold  coquette,  or  an  idle,  sickly-looking  slattern. 

If  you  observe  your  daughter’s  mind  to  have  a bias  towards  light 
amusements  and  frivolous  pursuits,  you  must  endeavour  to  give  it  a 
more  healthy  tone,  not  by  inveighing  against  pleasure  and  frivolity,  but  by 
contriving  constant  and  useful  employment  for  her  time,  and  rational  re- 
creation for  her  leisure. 

Speaking  of  light  amusements  reminds  me  of  one  which  has  been  by 
mjcy  very  clever  persons  unconditionally  condemned.  I allude  to  novel- 
reading. 


With  due  deference  to  those  who,  without  any  exceptions,  would  sweep 
from  the  paths  of  literature  everything  in  the  shape  of  a novel,  I coufess  I 
j by  no  means  agree  with  them  in  opinion,  and  for  this  simple  reason  : — There 
are  some  minds  which  are  so  constituted  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
I interest  them  on  any  subject  brought  before  them  in  a dry,  matter-of-fact 
sort  of  manner ; embellish  it,  dress  it  up  a little,  and  you  engage  their 
attention  immediately.  There  are  others  in  whom  a plain  fact  of  history 
will  fail  to  awaken  any  interest,  whose  memory  seems  absolutely  incapable 
of  retaining  the  simplest  events  if  related  in  a plain,  prosy,  didactic  language, 
and  a heavy,  contradict-me-if-you-dare  style;  but  put  the  self-same  events 
and  circumstances  into  the  form  of  a tale  or  novel,  dress  up  the  characters  as 
heroes  and  heroines,  throw  in  a dash  of  romance  here,  a stroke  of  fine  feeling 
there,  and  sprinkle  a little  love  over  the  whole,  and  you  may  convey  to 
the  mind  of  a novel-reading  girl,  an  accurate  history  of  the  reign  of  every 
king  and  queen  in  England,  in  so  many  volumes,  and  she  will  retain  the 
remembrance  of  what  she  has  thus  read  ; while,  if  she  had  been  required 
to  study  Hume’s  or  Smollett’s  History  of  England,  she  would  have  found 
it  dull  and  uninteresting,  and  would,  most  probably,  have  forgotten  the  chief 
part  of  it  before  she  arrived  at  the  end.  I know  this  by  my  own  experience. 
Like  other  girls,  I read  the  History  of  England  at  school  over  and  over 
again,  but  with  little  interest,  until  I read  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  and  other 
historical  novels  ; these  excited  my  mind,  and  in  my  desire  to  ascertain  how 
closely  the  novelist  had  kept  to  his  text,  I hunted  history  again,  but  this  time 
with  real  interest,  and  this  search,  together  with  Sir  Walter’s  beautiful  tales, 
served  to  rivet  scenes  and  circumstances  on  my  mind,  which  had  before  almost 
departed,  leaving  hardly  a trace  behind. 

Let  not  this  class  of  writing,  therefore,  suffer  condemnation ; but  let  the 
wise  mother  cull  the  valuable  from  the  worthless,  for  be  sure  your  daughter 
will  read  such  sort  of  books  ; and  if  you  prohibit  them,  the  consequence  will 
be,  she  will  procure  them  without  your  knowledge;  and  then,  wanting  your 
judgment  to  guide  her,  any  trash  in  the  form  of  a novel  will  be  eagerly  de- 
voured ; and  the  evil  will  be  two-fold — your  child  will  become  habituated  to 
deceive  you,  and  her  mind  will  not  escape  contamination  in  perusing  the 
vapid,  unmeaning  rubbish  of  the  Minerva  Eress. 

You  may  say,  “ If  I train  my  child  to  obey  me — to  do  nothing  without  my 
knowledge — it  is  not  likely  that  she  will  procure  books  against  my  orders, 
and  conceal  it  from  me.”  My  answer  is,  you  must  be  rational  in  your  com- 
mands. You  know  very  well  that  almost  all  girls  are  fond  of  novel-reading. 
They  lend  books  to  each  other  ; and  unless  you  can  prove  all  books  of  this 
kind  to  be  pernicious,  your  daughter  will  be  sure  to  consider  you  unreason- 
able in  forbidding  her  to  read  any  of  them.  Choose  for  her  those  which  are 
good  in  their  tendency,  and  she  will  never  desire  to  peruse  one  unsanc- 
tioned by  you. 

No  person  can  condemn  in  a more  unqualified  manner  than  myself  the 
baneful  practice  of  indiscriminate  novel-reading.  It  is  really  pitiable  to  con- 
template its  pernicious  effects  on  those  who  have  become  its  victims.  All 
the  healthy  functions  of  the  intellect  are  destroyed ; order,  regularity, 
even  cleanliness,  are  sacrificed  to  the  voracious  appetite  for  this  unnatural 
excitement  and  a depraved  taste  for  the  romantic  and  improbable. 

The  young  girl  who  once  surrenders  herself  a slave  to  novel-reading  can 
never,  without  extreme  difficulty,  extricate  herself  from  the  toils ; but 
becomes  in  most  cases  a completely  artificial  being.  She  has  neither  eyes  to 
see,  nor  ears  to  hear,  nor  senses  to  understand  like  other  people,  but,  existing 
in  a world  of  her  own,  the  slave  of  her  imagination,  she  fancies  the  commonest 
events  of  life  to  indicate  something  momentous  to  herself — in  every  man  who 
at  all  approaches  her  standard  of  perfection  she  beholds  a lover  ; and  in 
every  matter-of-fact  person,  who  would  honestly  advise  her  for  her  benefit, 
she  sees  only  a jealous  rival  or  a malicious  enemy,  whose  sole  desire  is  to 
supplant,  to  eclipse,  or  to  mortify  her. 

This  is  no  exaggerated  portraiture  of  a determined  novel-reader,  but  per- 
haps rather  a favourable  one.  It  is  well  if  this  pernicious  course  of  reading 
does  not  form  a worse  character  than  I have  described  ; idleness,  irritaiblity, 
and  affectation  are  among  the  evil  passions  in  which  it  frequently  results. 

But,  read  with  discrimination,  and  under  judicious  inspection,  they  will 
be  found  beneficial,  and  will  confer  real  enjoyment  as  well  as  instruction. 
A book  portraying  a virtuous,  noble  character,  pursuing  through  all  diffi- 
culties a steady  moral  course,  conveys  to  the  mind  such  pleasing  sensations, 
such  admiration  for  the  being  who  can  arrive  at  such  a point  of  human  per- 
fection, that  it  inspires  the  reader  with  the  most  virtuous  resolutions  ; for  the 
time  being  she  identifies  herself  with  the  object  of  her  admiration,  and 
feels  the  greatest  possible  desire  to  be  able  to  act  likewise. 

Then  how  frequently  may  we  see  depicted  in  these  books,  faults  and 
weak  points,  which,  repulsive  though  they  be,  we  cannot  fail  to  recognise 
as  belonging  to  our  own  character  ; and  the  strong  light  in  which  they  thus 
appear  causes  in  us  the  most  earnest  desire  to  amend  and  avoid  them  in 
future.  This  has  occurred  to  me  frequently,  as  it  has  doubtless  to  others,  and 
those  books  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  written  in  vain,  if  they  have  ac- 
complished no  more  even  than  an  increased  love  of  virtue,  and  a sincere  desire 
to  reform  that  which  we  feel  requires  reformation.  Aunt  Peggy. 


Importance  of  Fireside  Education. — The  fireside  is  a seminary  of 
infinite  importance.  It  is  important,  because  it  is  universal,  and  because 
the  education  it  bestows,  being  woven  in  the  woof  of  childhood,  gives  form 
and  texture  to  the  whole  colour  of  life.  There  are  few  who  can  receive  the 
honours  of  a college,  but  all  are  the  graduates  of  the  hearth. 
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THE  RIDDLER. 

THE  RIDDLER’S  SOLUTIONS  OF  No.  107. 

Puzzle. — Supply  the  letter  O ; then  read — 

Oh  ! on  old  towers,  thou  gloomy  owl, 

Thou  lovest  to  hoot,  thou  lovest  to  howl  ; 

Or  on  old  oaks  your  hollow  tone, 

So  lost,  so  solemn,  sounds  alone  ; 

So  mournful  no  one  loves  to  go, 

Or  of  your  hooting  howl  to  know. 

Enigma. — Pincushion. 

Charade. — London  ; though  “ell”  is  not  a place  of  torment,  nor  “ en”  a 
domesticated  bird,  except  in  Cockaigne. 

Rebus. — Veil,  Vile;  Live,  Levi — Evil. 

Heathen  Deities,  &c. — Diana,  Saturn,  Astrcea,  Ate,  Hymen,  Pomona, 
Atlas,  Minos,  Pandora,  Thisbe,  Pindus,  Mars,  Niobe,  Lethe,  Ida,  Adonis, 
Medusa,  Stheno,  Pan,  Melpomene,  Achilles,  Pyramus,  Vesta. 

Arithmetical  Questions. — 1.  Gain,  £21  15s.  1 iff. 

2.  £7,099  14s.  7| d.  -if. 

3.  6 Feet;  Length  of  Og's  Bed,  16  Feet,  4 Inches,  11  Parts,  .904. 

4.  27.3726  Yards  Diameter  of  the  Garden. 

Scientific  Question. — Centripetal  and  centrifugal  forces  are  analogous  to 
attraction  and  repulsion.  By  the  perfect  balance  of  the  two,  the  planets  pre- 
serve the  line  of  their  orbits,  and  keep  perfect  time  in  their  revolutions.  By 
the  centripetal  force  a stone  falls  to  the  ground,  because  the  centrifugal,  so 
near  the  earth’s  surface,  is  not  strong  enough  to  balance  the  centripetal  and 
hold  the  stone  in  suspense,  like  the  moon,  with  an  orbital  motion,  which 
always  takes  place  when  the  two  powers  are  equal.  Centrifugal  force  is 
partly  caused  by  the  revolution  of  the  orb  on  its  axis  ; but  this  is  not  the 
sole  cause,  or  planets  and  comets  would  all  revolve  on  the  same  plane.  The 
cause  is  unknown.  The  centripetal  is  strongest  at  the  centre  and  poles  ; the 
centrifugal  is  strongest  at  the  circumference  and  equator.  The  centripetal  is 
the  particular  power  of  an  orb  ; the  centrifugal  is  the  universal  power  of 
creation,  which  draws  away  from  an  orb. 


Puzzle. — Place  seventeen  pieces  of  wood  (such  as  a lucifer-match,  or 
any  other  thing,  so  that  it  be  of  equal  length)  so  as  to  form  six  perfect 
squares.  Then  remove  five  pieces,  and  leave  three  perfect  squares  remaining, 
without  disturbing  any  of  the  other  pieces. 

CHARADE. 

When  Sol  first  darts  his  early  ray, 

My  first  in  shining  gems  appears. 

Swept  by  the  morning’s  breath  away — 

An  emblem  it  of  beauty’s  tears. 

My  next  in  scenes  of  terror  view, 

Where  hope  gives  way  to  dark  despair; 

’Tis  heard  in  dreary  caverns  too, 

And  shows  how  fast  our  minutes  wear. 

My  whole  oft  decks  the  queen  of  flowers, 

And  trembles  on  the  verdant  lawn  ; 

’Tis  seen  in  Flora’s  rosy  bowers, 

And  is  exhaled  as  soon  as  born.  Patience. 

REBUS. 

I’m  a strange-looking  creature,  with  only  three  joints; 

Though  ten  heads  I can  wear  from  just  so  many  points  ; 

With  my  first  I am  found  all  contention  and  strife  ; 

With  my  second  a fruit  that  does  oft  preserve  life; 

My  third  they  call  destiny,  destruction,  and  death  ; 

AVith  my  fourth  I the  city  preserve  without  breath  ; 

My  fifth  makes  malignity  and  detestation; 

And  my  sixth  often  causes  ill  words  and  vexation ; 

My  seventh  sometimes  takes  all  the  charge  of  a ship; 

And  my  eighth  to  the  barber  oft  goes  for  a clip ; 

By  my  ninth  a whole  parish  is  put  in  alarm ; 

And  my  tenth  is  to  glut,  or  to  feed,  and  do  harm; 

My  whole  is  so  simple,  you  will  know  me  ere  now; 

So  I’ll  bid  you  farewell,  and  just  make  my  best  bow.  T.  V.  H. 
CONUNDRUMS. 

1.  Pray,  what  number  of  Spanish  grandees  would  you  name. 

To  mention  a part  of  the  animal  frame  ? 

2.  AVhat  part  of  an  edifice  would  a schoolmaster  name,  when  exhorting  his 
pupils  to  emulate  bright  examples  of  history  ? 

3.  AVhy  is  the  letter  T like  an  island  ? 

ARITHMETICAL  QUESTIONS. 

1.  If  a chemist  bought  2 cwt.  of  Epsom  salts  (avoirdupois  weight)  for  £7, 

how  should  he  sell  14  oz.  troy,  to  gain  £250  per  cent.  ? Rears. 

2.  A person  gave  his  nephew  £175  on  his  birth,  investing  it  for  him  in  the 
Three  per  Cent.  Consols,  and  bound  himself  to  give  the  same  sum  every 
half-year  until  the  child  attained  his  majority,  provided  the  father  undertook 
to  invest  all  the  other  sums,  together  with  every  amount  of  interest  on  the 


same  as  it  shall  become  due  ; also  to  make  good  all  fluctuations  in  the  half- 
yearly  per-centage,  all  non-payments  of  interest,  dilatory  investments,  Ac.,  in 
such  a way  that  the  child,  on  attaining  21  years  of  age,  may  receive 
£10,272  5s.  llifid.,  which  is  the  compound  interest  of  an  annuity  (payable 
half-yearly)  of  £350,  at  the  same  rate  of  interest  as  the  first  £175  produced 
after  investment  in  the  funds.  What  was  that  rate  ? and  what  was  the  price 
per  cent,  of  the  stock  first  bought  in  the  Three  per  Cent.  Consols  ? Draco. 

3.  I am  at  a certain  place  on  the  earth  where  the  length  of  a pendulum  of 
a clock  that  vibrates  seconds  is  required  to  be  39.1268946  inches,  to  keep  true 
time.  AVhat  is  the  latitude  of  that  place  ? X.  X.  X. 


Poetry  — Having  intimated , on  the  authority  of  a correspondent,  that  two 
poetical  pieces  which  recently  appeared  in  our  columns  were  copied  from  an. 
old  magazine,  ice  received  a letter  from  Fred.  Fusbos,  declaring  that 
( however  extraordinary  and  annoying  the  coincidence  might  be j his  answer 
to  Maria  was  an  original  effusion.  In  justice  to  the  young  poet,  we  can 
state  that  we  received  at  least  half  a dozen  other  answers,  and  there  was  a 
surprising  similarity  in  the  whole  of  them.  Having  examined  the  magazine 
alluded  to,  and  extracted  the  subjoined,  we  Lave  placed  the  articles  as  they 
appeared  in  the  Family  Herald  in  juxta -position,  so  that  our  readers  may 
decide  whether  they  are  copies,  or  even  imitations.  The  subject  being  the 


same,  the  resemblance  in  treating  it 
Ladies'  Magazine  for  1776,  p.  47. 

LES  AMUSEMENTS  DES  FILLES. 
Routs  and  dresses,  and  balls  and  plays, 

And  many  such  et  ceteras ; 

Skipping,  frisking,  running,  walking, 
Laughing,  giggling,  whispering,  talking, 
Humming  tunes  and  taking  shades, 
Fancying  dress  for  masquerades, 

Writing  sentimental  letters, 

Ridiculing  all  their  betters, 

Conning  plays  for  magazines, 

Scrawling  landscapes,  working  screens, 
Romping  after  beaux  and  fiddles, 

Making  rebuses  and  riddles. 

Twisting  curls,  and  frizzing  hair, 

Dressing  caps  and  hats  with  air  : 

These  are  what  employ  the  fair  ; 

And,  when  they've  nothing  else  to  do, 
Tagging  rhymes,  as  I to  you. 

Lucy  Maria. 

Page  272. 

AMUSEMENTS  OF  YOUNG  WOMEN. 
Idle  prating,  ogling,  blinking. 

Ever  of  new  follies  thinking, 

Talking  scandal  all  day  long, 

Or  tuning  o’er  some  wanton  song. 

Sighing  still  for  baubles,  jewels, 

Reading  novels,  causing  duel9. 

Aping  fops  in  conversation, 

Plaguing,  spoiling  all  the  nation, 

Ruining  their  pretty  faces, 

Though  possessed  of  all  the  graces, 

Girls  no  bigger  than  a rat 
Following  every  cocked- up  hat. 


may  easily  be  accounted  for . 

Family  Herald , No.  103. 

THE  AMUSEMENTS  OF  YOUNG  MEN. 
Gaming,  talking,  swearing,  drinking, 
Hunting,  shooting — never  thinking, 
Chattering  nonsense  all  day  long, 

Humming  half  an  opera  song, 

Choosing  baubles,  rings,  and  jewels, 

Writing  verses,  fighting  duels, 

Mincing  word9  in  conversation, 

Ridiculing  all  the  nation, 

Admiring  their  own  pretty  faces, 

As  if  possessed  of  all  the  graces, 

And  though  no  bigger  than  a rat, 

Peeping  under  each  girl’s  hat.  Maria. 


No.  105,  p.  1G. 

AMUSEMENTS  OF  YOUNG  WOMEN. 
Flirting,  romping,  ogling,  winking, 
Shopping,  scolding,  seldom  thinking, 
Chattering  scandal  all  day  long, 

Criticising  old  and  young, 

Choosing  bonnets,  shawls,  and  dresses, 
Reading  novels,  braiding  tresses, 

Practising  recrimination. 

Lisping  out  insinuation, 

Primming  up  their  artful  faces, 

Trying  to  borrow  from  the  graces, 

And,  vhether  meagre,  stout,  or  fat, 
Throwing  baits  for  every  flat. 

Fred.  Fusbos. 


An  ancient  rhyme  divides  female  beauty  into  four  orders,  as  follows: — 
Long  and  lazy, 

Little  and  loud, 

Fair  and  foolish, 

Dark  and  proud. 

The  Earliest  and  Best  Educator. — “ What  is  wanting,''  said 
Napoleon  one  day  to  Madame  Campan,  “ in  order  that  the  youth  of  France 
be  well  educated  ?” — “ Good  mothers,”  was  the  reply.  The  emperor  was 
most  forcibly  struck  with  this  answer.  “ Here,”  said  he,  “ is  a system  of 
education  in  one  word.”  Let  the  mind  of  this  parent  be  embued  with  know- 
ledge, and  her  children  will  imbibe  from  her  the  love  of  learning  ; let  her 
heart  be  filled  with  the  affection  of  good,  and  her  children  will  receive  from 
her  the  love  of  virtue  and  of  noble  deeds.  How  often  has  she  planted  germs, 
which,  in  subsequent  years,  expanded  and  produced  the  fairest  fruits  of  science 
and  of  wisdom  1 But  great  as  is  her  power  over  the  intellect  of  children,  a 
far  higher  work  is  to  be  accomplished ; for  if  the  mind  alone  be  educated,  if 
science  and  literature  be  all  she  impart  to  them,  if  their  love  of  knowledge  be 
not  quickened  and  controlled  by  a spiritual  love,  it  will  be  a vain  possession. 
The  culture  of  the  religious  affections,  the  development  of  the  sense  of  duty 
and  of  the  moral  nature — this  is  the  great  business  of  life.  And  to  whom  has 
God  entrusted  the  commencement  of  this  solemn  work  ? On  whom  does  it 
devolve  to  call  forth  the  infant  man  ? Where  is  the  influence  that  shall  keep 
the  young  heartfrom  fatal  wanderings  and  errors  ? It  is  the  mother  to  whom 
we  look  for  the  discharge  of  these  momentous  offices.  If  she  neglects  to  do 
it,  there  remains  no  substitute — none  to  whom  we  can  turn  to  excite,  purify, 
and  foster  its  immortal  faculties.  Who  is  that  mother  who  thinks  lightly  of 
her  influence  on  the  minds  of  her  children  ? Let  her  know  that  on  her  it 
may  now  be  depending,  whether  a son  is  to  pass  through  life  ignorant  of  the 
world,  of  his  duties  as  a man,  a citizen,  and  a Christian,  or  be  so  educated  as 
to  be  a blessing  to  bis  country,  an  honour  to  his  race,  and  heir  to  a glorious 
immortality. — The  English  Maiden. 
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RANDOM  READINGS. 


“Timeworks  wonders,’’  as  the  lady  said  when  she  got  married  after  an 
eight  years’  courtship. 

“You'll  re-member  me,”  as  the  sailor  said  when  he  walked  off  without 
paying  for  his  new  mechanical  leg. 

There  is  such  an  excellent  runner  in  Old  Kentucky  that  he  can  beat  a 
lease  that  has  twenty  years  to  run,  without  stopping. 

A person  said  to  his  friend,  who  was  learning  to  take  snuff,  that  it  was 
wrong  to  teach  one’s  nose  a bad  habit,  as  a man  generally  followed  his 
nose. 

A sea-officer,  who  had  lost  his  hand  by  a grape-shot,  was  in  company 
with  a young  lady,  who  remarked  that  it  was  a cruel  ball  which  deprived 
him  of  his  hand.  “ A noble  ball,  madam,  for  it  bore  away  the  palm.” 

Mr.  Jekyll,  being  told  that  Mr.  Raine,  the  barrister,  was  engaged  as 
counsel  for  a Mr.  Hay,  inquired  if  Raine  was  ever  known  to  do  good  to  Hay  ? 

A gentleman  advertised  for  a clerk,  who  could  bear  confinement,  and  who 
had  b sen  some  years  in  his  last  place.  He  was  answered  by  a person  who 
had  been  a number  of  years  in  Newgate. 

We’ve  got  a painter  down  east  as  paints  so  naa/eral,  that  one  day  he  took 
a piece  of  shingle,  and  coloured  it  so  much  like  marble,  that  when  he  threw 
it  into  water  if  it  didn’t  sink  there  arn’t  no  snakes  in  Virginny. 

“ Papa,  one  of  my  schoolmates  says  his  brother  wears  mustaches  ; what 
are  they  ?”  “ Mustaches,  my  son,  are  bunches  of  hair  worn  on  the  lip  by 

certain  dandies,  as  a substitute  for  brains.”  “ Well,  papa,  are  those  who 
wear  mustaches,  what  are  called  hair-brained  people?” 

Bernardin  de  St.  Pierre,  the  author  of  Paul  and  Virginia,  was  born  in 
Havre-de- Grace.  A stranger  visiting  the  sea-port,  inquired  for  the  house 
of  St.  Pierre  ; a citizen,  more  intent  upon  commerce  than  literature,  informed 
him  that  there  was  no  such  firm  in  Havre. 

To  such  an  extent  does  Father  Mathew  carry  out  his  principle,  that  he  has 
cut  a man  because  he  was  called  a “ rum  fellow  and  a person  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood styled  “Old  Tom,”  to  oblige  the  great  apostle  of  the  pump,  has 
changed  his  name. 

A surgeon  who  was  in  the  navy  was  in  the  habit  of  prescribing  salt  water 
for  sailors.  While  angling  upon  a fine  day  he  happened  to  fall  overboard. 
The  captain,  who  was  at  the  time  walking  on  deck,  heard  the  splash,  and 
inquired  of  a sailor  near  him  what  it  was  ? “ Nothing,  your  honour,”  replied 
Jack,  “only  the  surgeon  tumbled  into  his  medicine-chest.” 

As  a worthy  alderman  was  gazing  one  evening  at  the  gas-lights  in  front 
of  the  Mansion  House,,  an  old  acquaintance  came  up  to  him,  and  said,  “Well, 
Sir  Wiliam,  are  you  studying  astronomy  ?”  “No,  sir,”  replied  the  aider- 
man,  “ I am  studying  gastronomy.”  His  friend  looked  amazed,  and  the 
alderman  said,  “ D > you  doubt  my  voracity  ?”  “ No,  Sir  Wiltiam.” 

“Two  freethinking  authors,”  said  a certain  bookseller,  “when  I was  a 
little  low  in  the  world,  assured  me,  if  I would  print  their  works,  they  would 
set  me  up;  and,  indeed,  they  were  as  good  as  their  word  ; for  in  six  weeks 
after  I published  the  first  thing  they  sent  me,  I was  set  up  indeed — but  it 
was  in  the  pillory.” 

Frederick  Fyddymont  Wells,  aged  21,  has  got  himself  into  chancery,  by 
running  off  with  Miss  Agnes  Sheppard,  a Norfolk  heiress  of  sixteen  sum- 
mers, whom  he  took  to  wife  at  the  first  church  in  Norwich  that  was  con- 
venient. His  defence,  is,  that  he  did  not  run  off  with  the  lady,  but  that  she 
ran  off  with  him.  Her  friends  are  sorely  scandalized  at  her  conversion  of  the 
the  family  groom  into  a bridegroom  ; but  Mrs.  Frederick  Fyddymont  Wells 
is  pleased  with  her  husband  and  his  aristocratic  name,  whatever  his  origin. 

“ What  news  in  the  great  world  ?”  asked  a country  parson  of  a gentleman 
who  had  just  left  the  metropolis.  “ An  event,  sir,”  answered  he,  “ recently 
took  place,  which,  from  its  aspect,  threatened  to  affect  everybody  in  a manner 
that,  if  persisted  in  for  any  length  of  time, -must  have  unavoidably  produced 
the  destruction  of  the  whole  town.”  “ Pray,  sir,  what  do  you  allude  to  ?” 
said  the  parson,  with  alarm.  “A  general  fast,  sir,”  replied  the  other. 

A Cantab  called  at  an  inn,  not  fifty  miles  from  Cambridge,  and  partook  of 
an  excellent  dinner  ; but  having  no  money,  he  devised  a scheme  to  get  away 
without  paying  the  reckoning.  When  the  landlord  appeared  with  the  bill, 
his  guest  condemned  the  wine  as  execrable,  saying  that  his  father  was  a wine- 
merchant,  and  requested  to  be  shown  into  the  cellar,  as  he  had  a powder  with 
him  which  would  greatly  improve  the  wines.  The  landlord  showed  him  into 
the  cellar,  when  he  bored  a small  hole  near  the  bottom  of  a cask,  and 
requested  the  landlord  to  put  his  finger  on  the  hole  whilst  he  fetched  the 
powder,  which  he  had  left  up  stairs.  He  immediately  went  up  stairs  and 
walked  off,  leaving  the  landlord  with  his  finger  on  the  hole  in  the  cask,  instead 
of  paying  the  bill.  ______ 

APROPOS  ANSWERS. 

Did  you  ever  fall  in  love  ? — No,  but:  I remember  I once  fell  in  Love-lane. 

Have  you  an  affection  for  the  canine  race  ? — I should  think  so,  for  I once 
courted  a girl  in  the  Isle  of  Dogs. 

Are  you  an  admirer  of  Bacon  ? — Extremely  so,  in  the  pea  season. 

Are  you  attached  to  the  “ House  of  Brunswick  ?” — I was  once  very  much 
attached  to  a girl  at  Brunswick-house. — Great  Gun . 


A “ General  Geography,”  of  great  bulk,  lately  written  by  a German  of 
the  name  of  Stein,  gravely  informs  us  that  “ London  lies  on  the  Serpentine 
river,  which  discharges  itself  into  the  Thames.” 

Learned  Legislators  ! — One  of  the  “ select  members,”  in  a railway 
committee  last  week,  on  the  second  day  asked  the  counsel  for  a bill,  “What 
was  the  meaning  of  a gradient  ?”  and  a Lord  of  the  Treasury  is  reported  to 
have  been  innocent  of  the  meaning  of  a “ curve.” — Morning  Chronicle. 

Formed  by  Nature. — A man  weiahing  four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
recently  applied  to  Ben  Webster  to  play  light  comedy.  Webster  said  the 
only  way  be  could  play  light  comedy  would  he  to  set  himself  on  fire,  and 
perform  Mount  Vesuvius,  in  Masaniello. 

Preparations  for  War. — A foot-race  lately  came  off  at  Hounslow,  be- 
tween the  Blues  and  2nd  Life  Guards,  in  reference  to  which  a newspaper 
paragraph  states,  that,  “ for  some  time  a great  spirit  of  rivalry  has  existed 
between  those  distinguished  regiments,  as  to  which  of  them  could  produce 
the  fleetest  runner.”  To  run  has  not,  hitherto,  been  the  ambition  of  the 
British  soldier ; and  we  hope  this  kind  of  emulation  between  the  Li,e 
Guards  and  the  Blues  has  not  arisen  in  anticipation  of  war.  — Punch. 

Negro  Eloguence. — A dandy  black  stepped  into  a provision  warehouse, 
to  buy  some  potatoes.  Before  purchasing  the  article,  he  gave  the  following 
truly  eloquent  description  of  its  nature: — “De  tater  is  inevitably  bad  or 
inwerably  good.  Dare  am  no  mediocrity  in  the  combination  ob  de  tater. 
De  exterior  may  appear  remarkably  exemplary  and  butesome,  while  de 
interior  is  totally  negative  ; hut,  sir,  if  you  wends  de  article  ’pon  your  own 
responsibility,  knowing  you  to  be  a man  of  sagacity  in  al!  your  translations, 
whv,  sir,  widout  further  circumlocution,  I take  abushal.” 

Highland  Oath. — To  prove  the  superior  idea  of  sanctity  which  this 
invocation  conveys  to  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  it,  it  may  be 
sufficient  to  relate  the  expression  of  a Highlander  who,  at  the  Carlisle 
assizes,  had  sworn  positively  in  the  English  mode  to  a fact  of  consequence. 
His  indifference  during  that  solemnity  having  been  observed  by  the  opposite 
party,  he  was  required  to  confirm  his  t stimony  by  taking  the  oath  of  his 
own  country  to  the  same.  “No,  no,”  said  the  mountaineer,  in  the  northern 
dialect,  “do  not  you  ken  thair  is  mickle  odds  betwixt  blawing  on  a buik, 
and  damning  au’s  ain  saul  ?” 

Irish  Logic.— “ Is  there  a ford  here  ?”  asked  an  English  gentleman,  who, 
in  making  a tour  in  the  West  of  Ireland,  was  suddenly  stopped  by  a mountain 
stream.  “ Oh  ! to  be  sure,  your  honour,”  said  an  honest  native,  “ tiiere 
was  a ford.”  “ When  was  it?”  asked  the  gentleman.  “ Before  the  bridge 
was  built,  yer  honour,”  replied  the  good-humoured  Hibernian  ; “ but  after 
the  passengers  used  the  bridge,  it  got  out  of  habit.”  “ Well,”  said  the 
traveller.  “ now  that  the  bridge  is  broken  down,  I suppose  the  ford  may 
have  got  into  habit  again.  Is  it  safe  ?”  “ To  be  sure,  yer  honour,— all  but 

in  the  middle — but  that  is  nothing;  and  if  you  can  swim,  why  there  is  not  a 
better  ford  in  all  the  country.”  “But  I cannot  swim,”  replied  the  gentle- 
man. “ Then,  yer  honour,”  retorted  paddy,  “the  only  safe  way  that  I know 
of  is,  as  soon  as  you  get  out  of  your  depth,  to  walk  back  again.” 


THE  ARTIST’S  CATECHISM. 


What  is  ari  original  object? — I will  answer  this  by  extremes.  Tom 
Thumb  and  Signor  Lablache  are  original  objects  ; a paid-up  Pennsylvanian 
bond  is  another. 

What  is  perspective  or  transparent  planes  ? — By  perspective  is  meant  the 
seeing  a thousand  pounds  in  your  “ mind’s  eye”  that  you  will  never  realize. 
Transparent  planes  may  be  said  to  be  tautology  ; because  everything  trans- 
parent must  be  plain — that  is,  clear. 

What  is  a ground  plane  ? — Any  uneven  substance  ground  flat. 

What  is  a base  ? — Anything  of  a base  or  vicious  nature.  A pewter  six- 
pence is  very  base. 

What  is  the  vanishing  point  ? — -The  vanishing  point  is  a corner  at  which 
a gentleman — who  recognises  a dun  or  bailiff  approaching — suddenly 
disappears. 

What  is  ultramarine? — A thing  transported  beyond  the  seas.  Any  man 
who  commits  larceny  can  become  ultra-marine. 

What  is  a rainbow  ? — A dandy  caught  in  an  April  shower  is  a rain-beau. 

What  is  a copperplate  print? — The  dirty  mark  of  a servant’s  fingers  on 
the  lid  of  a copper  stewpan. 

What  is  aquatint? — An  imitation  of  Indian  ink  drawing.  It  is  derived 
from  aqua  (water)  and  (tint)  to  smudge.  Consequently,  if  a scullion  were 
to  wring  a dirty  wet  mop  in  your  face,  it  would  leave  an  aquatint  im- 
pression. 

What  is  neutral  tint? — The  boundary  line  of  the  Oregon. — Great  Gun. 


jg§?“  This  work  is  published , in  London , every  Saturday  Morning , price 
One  Penny  ; and  the  best  mode  of  securing  its  punctual  delivery  fin  the 
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THE  “ LOVE  OF  THE  HEART.” 


Here’s  a health,  here’s  a health  to  the  hearts  we  hold  dear. 

The  parents  of  childhood  we  love  and  revere. 

Whose  truth  and  affection  have  never  grown  cold, 

Though  changes  have  tried  them,  and  time  made  them  old. 

They  earnestly  taught  us  to  know  and  to  prove 
The  value  of  friendship,  of  honour,  and  love; 

Though  years  may  be  many  till  life  knows  decay, 

We  owe  them  a debt  we  can  never  repay. 

A health  to  the  fond  ones  wherever  they  roam, 

Each  brother  and  sister — companions  of  home — 

To  whom  we’ve  devoted,  with  soul-breathing  part. 

Life’s  early  affection — the  “ love  of  the  heart.” 

Here’s  a health,  here's  a health  to  the  friends  that  are  true. 

That  change  not  with  fortune  where  friendship  is  due, 

Whose  hands  are  extended,  and  ready  to  aid. 

When  the  changelings  have  fled,  and  the  weak  are  afraid ; 

In  sickness  and  sorrow,  when  envy  hath  thrown 
The  arrow  of  malice  to  bear  your  hopes  down. 

Then  friendship,  most  faithful,  is  ready  with  speed, 

To  comfort  and  cheer  you  in  moment  of  need. 

We  soon  meet  companions,  as  knowledge  extends. 

But  sure-bought  experience  alone  proveth  friends, 

And  well  should  we  give  them,  till  life  shall  depart, 

With  grateful  remembrance,  the  “love  of  the  heart.” 

Here’s  a health,  here’s  a health  to  each  fond  wedded  pair. 
Companions  of  happiness — kindly  to  share 
With  peace  and  contentment  constantly  known. 

Lovingly  forming  a world  of  their  own. 

There  is  joy,  there  is  joy,  in  the  sweet  sunny  smile 
Of  the  lips  that  we  love,  and  that  love  us  the  while, 

A pleasure  unequall’d  by  aught  upon  earth, 

When  virtue  receives  it,  and  truth  gives  it  worth. 

Oh  ! may  such  delighting  still  bloom  throughout  life, 

To  gladden  each  lover,  each  husband  and  wife  ; 

And  by  its  sweet  presence  (best  joy  to  impart) 

Prove  life’s  own  affection — the  “love  of  the  heart.”  J.  M. 


THE  STORY-TELLER. 

ZULEICA. — A True  Story  of  the  Moors. 


Mara,  the  noble  Moorish  widow,  lay  upon  her  mattress  of  rose-leaves, 
lonely  and  sad  as  a bird  in  its  golden  cage.  The  atmosphere  around  her  was 
laden  with  perfume,  and  the  soft,  bell-like  tinkle  of  distant  fountains  fell 
soothingly  on  her  ear.  Mara  had  been  beautiful,  the  blood  of  the  prophets 
flowed  in  her  veins,  and  among  her  people  she  was  reverenced  for  her 
descent,  her  wealth,  and  the  lofty  qualities  of  mind  which  are  so  seldom 
found  among  the  women  of  the  East. 

Amid  all  the  homage  and  luxury  that  surrounded  her,  Mara  was  unhappy. 
Her  soul  yearned  with  an  unsatisfied  want  which  nothing  could  appease. 
Amid  all  her  splendour  she  was  childless ; there  was  nothing  in  the 
forms  of  her  religion,  nothing  in  all  her  wealth  and  the  homage  which 
it  brought,  to  minister  to  that  craving  thirst  for  affection  which  is  the  great 
necessity  of  a woman’s  heart. 

It  was  near  the  sunset  hour,  when  all  that  is  sweet  and  pure  in  the 
heart  seems  pressing  most  urgently  for  utterance ; when  the  tears  spring 
naturally  to  the  eyes,  and  the  soul  of  woman  grows  child-like  in  its  thirst  for 
affection.  The  great  want  of  Mara’s  life  was  strong  within  her  at  the  moment 
— the  tears  started  to  her  eyes,  and,  turning  her  face  on  the  damask  cushion, 
she  wept  aloud  over  her  utter  loneliness.  As  she  wept,  Mara  rose  gently  to 
her  knees,  and,  bowmg  her  forehead  to  the  east,  prayed  fervently  to  Allah. 
The  words  of  devotion  were  yet  trembling  on  her  lips  when  a shout — a sweet, 
silvery  tumult,  as  if  the  joy  of  some  childish  heart  had  gushed  forth  while  at 
play — rang  for  an  instant  over  the  fall  of  water-drops  and  the  sweet,  rustling 
sound  of  flowers  that  filled  the  harem. 

Mara  started  up,  tore  open  the  curtain  of  myrtle  and  roses  that  shut  in 
the  harem  from  the  garden,  and  looked  eagerly  forth,  in  the  full  belief  that 
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Allah  had  listened  to  her  prayer,  and  some  bright  being  would  spring  to  her 
embrace  from  the  wilderness  of  roses  without.  But  no  : the  cool  spray  of  the 
fountains  raining  down  among  the  blossoms,  the  crimson-winged  birds  in  their 
glittering  cages,  and  a Georgian  slave,  lying  half  asleep  at  the  entrance  of 
a myrtle  arbour,  were  all  that  met  her  gaze.  She  was  turning  away  sad  and 
disappointed,  when  the  childish  laugh  broke  upon  her  ear  once  more,  not 
from  the  garden,  but  afar  oft’,  and  half  smothered  by  thick  walls.  Mara 
seized  her  veil,  and,  going  up  to  the  terrace  on  the  house-top,  resolved  to 
follow  the  sound.  She  thi'eaded  an  archway  of  stone  that  connected  her 
mansion  with  a range  of  more  humble  dwellings,  and,  forgetful  of  all 
Moorish  etiquette,  looked  down  into  an  open  court,  from  whence  the  sounds 
of  gleeful  laughter  came  more  and  more  distinctly. 

At  first  the  haughty  Mooressdrew  back  with  an  exclamation  of  disappoint- 
| ment,  for  she  was  looking  down  into  the  privacy  of  a Jewish  household. 
Almost  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  had  turned  her  eyes  willingly  on  the 
members  of  a race  that  was  despised,  trampled  upon,  execrated  by  all  her 
own  people.  But  that  sweet,  bird-like  voice  came  ringing  to  her  ear  once 
more,  and,  spite  of  herself,  she  turned  and  looked  down  on  the  court  again. 
A dark-browed  Jewish  woman  stood  in  a door  of  the  harem,  watching  a little 
girl  some  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  who  had  been  chasing  a bird  up  and  down 
the  court,  and  was  now  about  to  force  it  back  to  its  cage.  She  was  laughing 
and  chatting  with  the  frightened  little  creature,  and  putting  its  bill  beneath 
her  red  lips,  to  all  appearance  as  bright  and  happy  as  the  bird  had  been. 
The  woman  disappeared  as  she  saw  the  bird  safe  back  in  his  cage,  and  the 
little  girl  turned  away  singing  snatches  of  a Hebrew  melody,  smiling  to  her- 
self and  waving  her  pretty  head  to  and  fro  as  she  crossed  the  court. 

“ Allah,  how  beautiful !”  exclaimed  the  widow,  clasping  her  hands  over 
her  bosom,  and  looking  down  with  kindling  eyes  on  the  child.  “ Alas  ! that 
this  bright  flower  should  be  planted  in  the  garden  of  an  unbeliever,  while  a 
daughter  of  the  faithful  is  left  to  eat  her  heart  alone  !” 

She  was,  indeed,  a beautiful  creature,  that  little  Hebrew  maiden  ; the  dark 
j and  sparkling  Jewish  eye  was  subdued  by  lashes  of  inky  blackness,  and 
| rendered  still  more  intensely  expressive  by  that  clear,  pearly  complexion 
[ which  is  so  rarely  found  in  one  of  her  race.  A loose  mu3lin  robe  was  girded 
at  her  waist  by  a chain  of  variegated  flowers,  linked  in  front  by  a red  rose-bud, 
and  falling,  in  light,  wavy  wreaths,  nearly  to  her  feet.  A chain  of  tiny 
crimson  blossoms  lay  upon  her  neck  ; and  as  she  ran  across  the  court  her  pro- 
gress was  marked  by  the  leaves  and  buds  that  were  shaken  from  a cloud  of 
raven  tresses  that  fell  loose  in  beautiful  disorder  almost  to  her  tiny  feet. 
Even  the  pretty  ankles  that  rose  above  her  slippers  were  girded  with  flowers  ; 
and  a pile  of  the  blossoms  with  which  she  had  so  profusely  decked  herself, 
lay  scattered  and  half  crushed  on  the  mosaic  pavement. 

The  little  maiden  sat  down  among  her  flowers  once  more,  and  placed  the 
bird-cage  at  her  feet;  and,  shaking  her  head  at  the  fluttering  prisoner,  began 
to  sing  as  she  w'ove  garlands  and  hung  them  over  his  cage,  till  her  pet  was 
completely  shadowed  by  a tent  of  blossoms. 

Mara  stood  gazing  on  the  beautiful  child  till  a harsh  voice  from  the  harem 
| startled  the  little  creature  from  her  play.  She  sprang  up,  placed  the  cage  on 
a pedestal  in  a corner  of  the  court,  and  darted  into  the  house. 

The  Moorish  widow  went  home,  spread  her  carpet,  and,  kneeling  upon  it, 
prayed  till  daylight. 

Every  day  for  a week  the  sunset  hour  found  Mara  on  the  terrace  which 
overlooked  the  dwelling  of  the  Jew.  Sometimes  she  found  the  child  at  play 
with  her  birds,  or  singing  among  the  garlands  which  she  seemed  never  tired 
of  weaving.  Sometimes  she  would  be  sitting  sadly  and  in  tears,  in  a corner 
of  the  court,  as  if  some  trouble  oppressed  her  young  heart ; and  at  such 
times  the  Moorish  widow  heard  high  words  in  the  harem,  with  now  and  then 
a cry,  when  a slave  was  struck  across  the  mouth  by  the  strong  hand  of  the 
Jewess. 

All  that  she  observed  sunk  deep  into  the  Moorish  widow’s  heart ; her  love 
of  the  beautiful  Hebrew  child  had  become  an  infatuation,  a portion  of  her 
thought,  the  best  half  of  her  religion. 

One  day  when  the  pretty  child  sat  among  her  flowers,  sorrowful  and  heavy- 
hearted,  her  fingers  mechanically  weaving  the  crimson  buds  of  her  favourite 
blossoms  into  a necklace,  Mara  saw  that  she  was  weeping,  and  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  of  making  the  lovely  creature  aware  of  her  presence 
and  sympathy;  she  unwound  a string  of  pearls  from  her  turban,  and, 
knotting  them  together  with  a ruby  which  had  burned  on  her  bosom,  she  cast 
them  down  among  the  blossoms  at  the  child’s  feet.  The  beautiful  creature 
flung  down  the  chain  she  was  entwining,  took  up  the  jewels,  and  began  to 
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examine  them  through  the  tears  that  filled  her  eyes,  looking  around  with  a sort 
of  child-like  wonder,  and  up  to  the  blue  sky,  as  if  she  were  in  doubt  whether 
the  gems  had  fallen  from  thence,  or  were  in  truth  a reality.  As  she  lifted  her 
eyes  upward,  they  fell  upon  the  Moorish  widow.  Their  glances  met  for  the 
first  time  : the  fine  eyes  of  the  child  sparkled  through  the  tears  that  had 
filled  them,  fired,  as  it  were,  into  more  exquisite  beauty  by  the  smiling  and 
noble  features  that  were  bent  over  her.  She  held  up  the  string  of  pearls, 
and,  in  graceful  pantomime,  seemed  to  question  if  they  were  indeed  intended 
for  her,  or  dropped  by  accident.  When  answered  that  they  were  a free  gift, 
the  grateful  little  creature  pressed  the  jewels  to  her  lips,  wound  them  over  her 
snowy  arm  and  around  her  head,  held  them  up  in  the  sunshine,  and  dangled 
them  playfully  before  the  bird-cage,  challenging  admiration  from  the 
little  songster  within. 

After  a few  moments  of  this  child-lilce  delight,  she  cast  herself  on  the 
pavement,  pressed  her  forehead  down  upon  the  flowers  that  covered  it, 
as  a token  of  gratitude,  and  disappeared  in  the  harem,  turning  her 
head  every  instant  to  gaze  upon  the  noble  form  hovering  over  her, 
and  then  glowing  with  new  delight  at  the  pearls  which  gleamed  like  a 
handful  of  snow  in  her  little  palm. 

And  now  the  Hebrew  maiden  had  become  fully  sensible  of  the  strange 
love  that  was  hovering  around  her.  Night  after  night,  when  the  warm 
sunset  bathed  the  terrace,  she  Jrad  seen  the  stately  form  of  the  half- 
veiled  widow  gazing  upon  her  till  her  heart  was  filled  with  a kind  of 
superstitious  and  affectionate  awe,  that  aroused  all  the  dormant  feel- 
ings of  a nature  that  was  brimful  of  love  and  poetry.  The  child  became 
a dreamer,  and  even  in  her  playful  hours  she  longed  for  the  sunset  to 
arrive,  when  the  Moorish  lady  would  come  to  her  like  a spirit  from 
heaven.  The  smile  which  always  broke  over  those  calm  and  noble 
features  whenever  they  were  turned  upon  the  child  was  so  bright,  so 
fond  and  caressing,  that  the  warm-hearted  maiden  began  to  thirst  for 
it  as  the  flower  thirsts  for  its  evening  dew. 

The  love  with  which  Mara  was  filled  grew  irresistible  within  her.  The 
prejudices  of  religion,  all  the  strong  feelings  of  caste  were  swept  from  her 
mind  by  the  overwhelming  power  of  affection  that  had,  for  the  first  time, 
found  scope  and  object. 

Again  it  was  the  sunset  hour,  and  Mara  went  forth  like  an  unquiet  spirit,  to 
gaze  upon  the  child,  who,  to  use  her  own  strong  phrase,  had  become  “ the 
daughter  of  her  soul.”  But  she  found  the  court  empty  : a few  withered 
flowers  trampled  on  the  pavement,  and  the  solitary  bird  sitting  gloomily  on 
his  perch,  were  the  only  objects  that  rewarded  her  search.  But  there  was  a 
tumult  in  the  harem,  the  shrieks  of  women,  the  loud  voice  of  termagant 
anger,  and  the  wail  of  a child  pleading,  as  it  would  seem,  for  mercy.  Mara 
had  scarcely  time  to  conjecture  what  all  this  could  mean,  when  a door  leading 
from  the  harem  was  dashed  open,  and  the  Hebrew  child  sprang  forth  and 
rushed  across  the  court,  as  pale  as  death,  her  raven  hair  streaming  back  in 
disorder,  and  tears  gushing  from  her  affrighted  eyes.  She  was  followed  close 
by  her  Jewish  mother,  whose  face  was  convulsed  and  white  with  rage.  She 
paused  a moment  on  the  threshold,  drew  the  slipper  from  her  foot,  and,  dart- 
ing after  the  child,  struck  her  fiercely  on  the  mouth  with  it,  repeating  the 
outrage  till  the  blood  followed  each  blow. 

The  child  uttered  a cry  of  pain ; and,  lifting  her  eyes  to  the  terrace,  flung 
up  her  arms  in  a frantic  appeal  for  help.  Mara  threw  back  her  veil,  bent 
over  the  terrace,  and  made  a rapid  motion  to  the  chifd,  who  sprang  up  and 
disappeared  in  the  harem. 

When  Mara  reached  her  own  dwelling,  her  veil  was  in  disorder,  her  eyes 
flashing  like  diamonds  ; and  she  clapped  her  hands  so  wildly  together,  that 
half  a dozen  slaves  rushed  to  her  presence  at  once.  B fore  she  could  give  an 
order,  and  while  the  slaves  were  gazing  with  wonder  at  the  strange  excitement 
that  burned  over  a face  that  they  had  never  seen  so  agitated  before,  the 
Hebrew  child  rushed  into  the  harem,  and  flung  herself,  panting,  and  bathed 
in  tears,  on  the  mosaic  pavement  at  her  teet. 

“ She  would  kill  me  ! She  is  cruel!  Let  me  die  here  !”  cried  the  poor 
child,  laying  her  forehead  on  the  widow’s  feet,  and  pressing  her  lips  wildly  to 
the  hem  of  her  garment. 

The  Moorish  lady  made  a motion  for  her  slaves  to  withdraw ; and  lifting 
the  child  to  her  bosom,  wiped  the  crimson  stain  from  her  lips,  and  murmured 
words  of  fond  endearment  over  her. 

“Daughter  of  my  soul,”  she  said,  “blossom  of  paradise,  Allah  has  sent 
thee  hither  ! Sunshine  shall  follow  thy  path,  and  the  dew  shall  fall  on  the 
track  of  thy  small  feet.  God  is  great,  and  Mahomet  is  his  prophet!” 

As  the  widow  uttered  these  words  a tumult  arose  at  the  door  of  her 
dwelling,  and  the  voice  of  the  Jewess  was  heard  angrily  demanding  her 
daughter  of  the  slave  who  commanded  the  entrance. 

“ Save  me,  oh  ! save  me  from  her  anger,  for  it  is  terrible  !”  cried  the  child, 
clinging  wildly  to  the  bosom  of  her  Moorish  friend 

“There  is  but  one  way,”  replied  the  widow,  pressing  the  trembling  little 
creature  to  her  heart.  “ Renounce  thy  people,  become  a daughter  of  Allah, 
and  I will  be  the  mother  of  thy  soul,  thou  the  daughter  of  my  home,  the  in- 
heritor of  all  my  wealth.  Speak,  lamb,  speak — wilt  thou  become  Mara’s 
daughter  ?” 

A struggle  was  going  on  in  the  heart  of  the  maiden. 

“ My  people,  give  up  my  people  she  murmured,  half-rising  from  the 
bosom  that  was  so  fondly  sheltering  her. 

The  widow  loosened  the  clasp  of  her  arms  in  disappointment,  and  the 
breath  was  checked  upon  her  lips — the  hopes  of  her  life  seemed  resting  on 


the  determination  of  that  child.  She  felt  the  slender  form  slowly  with- 
drawing itself  from  her  embrace ; and  her  heart  grew  cold  as  she  marked 
the  look  of  sad  resignation  which  settled  on  those  sweet  features.  That 
instant,  when  the  fate  of  the  poor  child  hung  even  in  the  balance,  the  voice 
of  her  tigress  mother  resounded  once  more  at  the  entrance. 

“ Give  me  back  my  child.  I disown  her ; I spit  upon  her.  She  is  an 
unclean  thing;  but  give  her  to  me.  I will  have  my  child.” 

As  the  maiden  heard  these  words  she  flung  herself  again  on  the  bosom 
of  the  Moorish  widow,  and,  lifting  her  soft  eyes  devoutly  upwards,  murmured, 
“Where  thou  lodgest  I will  lodge.  Thy  people  shall  be  my  people,  and 
thy  God  my  God.” 

“My  life,  my  treasure,  child  of  my  soul!”  exclaimed  Mara,  folding  the 
child  to  her  bosom  in  a burst  of  joy,  “ thou  art  my  daughter.  I will  protect 
thee.  Come  to  the  cadi,  come  !” 

“ God  is  just,  he  is  merciful,  and  Mahomet  is  his  prophet,”  replied  the 
maiden,  lifting  her  tearful  eyes  to  heaven. 

Mara  kissed  her  adopted  child  on  the  forehead,  and  once  more  clapped  her 
hands  for  the  slaves.  “ Bring  forth  a haque  for  my  daughter,  and  follow  us 
to  the  cadi,”  she  said,  with  a proud  and  beautiful  smile. 

A snowy  haque,  of  fine  worsted,  striped,  and  heavily  fringed  with  silk, 
was  brought  forth  ; the  child  was  enveloped  from  head  to  foot  in  its  folds ; 
and  with  her  form  thus  shrouded,  and  her  beautiful  face  veiled,  she  went 
forth  hand  in  hand  with  Mara,  surrounded  by  slaves,  all  sheltered  from  view 
like  herself.  Her  Jewish  mother,  who  stood  at  the  door,  pleai  ing  fiercely 
for  the  return  of  her  child,  saw  the  maiden  pass  foith  to  take  the  vows  of  a 
new  faith  without  recognising  her. 

That  night  the  Hebrew  child  returned  to  her  new  home,  the  daughter,  by 
adoption,  of  Mara,  the  high-born  Mooress,  the  richest  woman  in  Tangier. 
She  had  abandoned  her  faith  and  her  people  before  the  cadi,  and  had  taken 
the  Moorish  name  of  Zuleica  with  her  new  creed.  The  night  had  seen  her 
a poor  and  despised  Jewess,  beaten  by  her  unnatural  mother,  and,  spite 
of  her  rare  beauty,  scarcely  better  than  a bond-slave  among  the  Moors. 
The  morning  found  her  reclining  on  a mattress  of  rose-leaves,  with  jewels 
gleaming  through  the  gossamer  muslin  that  covered  her  bosom,  and  ropes 
of  orient  pearls  wreathing  up  her  raven  tresses.  A soft  odour  crept  through 
the  elaborately  carved  lattice-work  that  shut  in  her  apartment  from  the 
garden,  and  a tiny  fountain  in  one  corner  scattered  its  perfumed  rain  over 
the  glowing  mosaic  pavement. 

Fragments  from  the  koran  glowed  everywhere  around  her;  they  were 
wrought  in  letters  of  gold  over  the  belt  of  blue  enamel  that  ran  along  the 
cornice  of  her  apartment ; they  were  woven  in  a thousand  glittering  devices 
around  the  door  of  carved  ivory,  through  which  she  could  see  glimpses  of 
the  bright-winged  singing-birds,  and  the  flash  of  falling  water-drops  that 
were  filling  her  ear  with  their  blended  melody.  The  perfume,  the  music,  and 
the  subdued  beauty  of  everything  that  surrounded  her,  filled  the  bosom  of 
the  child  with  unutterable  delight ; it  seemed  as  if  her  new  religion  had 
lifted  her  at  once  into  the  enjoyments  of  Paradise.  F,verything  connected 
with  the  Moslem  faith  seemed  written  in  letters  of  light,  and  steeped  in 
perfume.  The  dignified  tread,  the  soft  voice  and  winning  love  of  her  new 
mother  fell  soothingly  upon  her  weary  spirit.  The  quiet  of  the  harem,  the 
calm,  delicious  seclusion  throughout  its  walls  fell  upon  her  soul  like  a holy 
thought.  The  slaves  that  Mara  had  appointed  to  attend  her  daughter  were 
selected  for  their  accomplishments  and  rare  beauty  ; in  every  way  she  was 
surrounded  by  objects  calculated  to  excite  the  fancy  and  enslave  the 
affections. 

But  time  accustoms  us  even  to  the  beautiful.  In  a few  days  the  objects 
which  surrounded  her  had  lost  their  novelty,  and  nature  begin  to  wrestle 
with  the  soul  of  the  young  Hebrew.  Thoughts  of  her  mother,  “ the  mother 
of  her  blood,”  would  creep  to  her  heart  in  the  stillness  of  the  night,  and 
amid  the  perfumed  atmosphere  of  the  morning.  Hour  by  hour  ter  spirit 
became  more  sad,  and,  in  spite  of  all  Mara’s  efforts  to  console  her,  the 
ehild  drooped  and  pined  in  her  splendid  home.  Her  sweet  laugh  was  never 
heard  as  she  wandered  in  the  wilderness  of  flowers  which  lay  within  the 
walls  of  her  new  inheritance.  The  smile  faded  from  her  lips  and  she  would 
lie  for  hours  together,  gazing  on  the  massive  bracelets  that  girded  her  arms, 
till  her  eyes  were  so  full  of  tears  that  the  gems  and  the  gold  were  blended 
before  them  in  one  bright  and  glittering  mass. 

Mara  had  nothing  but  luxuries  that  could  only  gratify  the  senses,  intense 
love,  and  that  kindness  which  is  its  fruit,  to  render  the  child  in  exchange  lor 
the  comparative  freedom  of  her  former  life,  and  for  the  harsh,  but  sometimes 
passionately  fond  mother,  whom  she  had  deserted  in  a moment  of  terror 
and  excitement.  When  these  were  exhausted  in  efforts  at  consolation,  Mara 
could  only  steal  away  to  her  carpet  with  an  anxious  heart,  and  beseech 
Allah  to  send  back  the  sunshine  to  her  daughter’s  soul. 

Weeks  went  by,  and  still  Zuleica  pined  like  a flower  on  its  broken  stalk, 
amid  the  splendour  of  her  new  abode.  One  morning,  while  Mara  was  at 
prayer  in  her  own  apartment,  the  child  stole  forth  to  the  terrace.  A wish 
was  burning  at  her  heart  which  nothing  but  a sight  of  her  old  home  could 
appease.  Her  spirit  was  literally  thirsting  to  death  for  the  sight  of  her 
mother — that  mother  so  severe,  so  passionate  in  her  love  or  hate,  and  yet  so 
devotedly  loved  by  the  child  she  had  wronged. 

As  Zuleica  moved  towards  the  terrace  that  overlooked  her  deserted  home, 
a sound  of  lamentation  met  her  ear  ; she  knew  the  voice,  her  limbs  began  to 
tremble,  her  breath  came  painfully  through  her  blanched  lips,  and  a mist 
overspread  her  eyes  as  she  crept  falteringly  forward  and  looked  down  into  the 
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court  which  had  been  her  play-ground  for  so  many  years.  Her  mother  was 
there,  “ the  mother  of  her  blood,”  crouching  in  the  midst  of  the  court,  and 
moaning  over  the  loss  of  her  child.  Day  after  day  had  she  sat  on  the  odd 
stones,  refusing  sleep  and  food,  and  filling  the  air  with  her  passionate  grief. 
The  face  that  gleamed  out  through  a cloud  of  tangled  hair  that  fell  over  her 
to  the  ground  was  so  pale  and  thin  that  the  child  could  scarcely  believe  it  to 
be  that  of  her  mother.  She  strove  to  clear  the  mist  from  her  eyes,  and  looked 
ao-ain.  Oh,  how  her  heart  ached  as  she  saw  those  trembling  hands  woven 
together  and  lifted  ill  frenzied  grief!  Through  the  veil  of  black  tresses  she 
saw  them  suddenly  unclasp  and  rend  the  garments  that  already  hung  in  frag- 
ments over  a form  heaving  with  the  pangs  of  despair.  She  saw  the  haughty 
form  fall  forward  to  the  earth  as  if  suddenly  stricken  with  death,  and  then 
her  own  despair  broke  forth  in  a wild  and  thrilling  cry — 

“ Mother  1 mother  1” 

The  Hebrew  woman  sprung  to  her  feet,  flung  back  the  tresses  from  her 
face,  and  looked  wildly  upwards,  as  if  she  thought  the  cry  had  come  from 
heaven.  Her  black  eyes  kindled  with  a living  light  as  she  saw  her  child 
kneeling  on  the  terrace  above,  with  her  small  hands  clasped  and  outstretched 
toward  "her,  and  tears  gushing  like  rain-drops  over  her  face. 

After  one  eloquent  gesture  which  bespoke  the  flood  of  joy  that  had  gushed 
upon  her  soul  at  the  sight  of  her  child,  the  bereaved  mother  sat  down  upon 
the  cold  pavement,  gathered  the  garments  which  she  had  literally  rent  to 
tatters  in  her  grief,  around  her  person,  and  her  face  assumed  an  appearance  of 
pleading  and  heart-broken  tenderness.  She  pointed  to  the  bird  which  lay  dead 
in  its  cage,  she  pointed  to  a heap  of  withered  flowers  that  cumbered  a corner 
of  the  court.  Then,  flinging  back  the  hair  entirely  from  her  high  forehead, 
she  exposed  the  ravages  which  a few  weeks  of  sorrow  had  left  on  her  own 
face.  She  placed  her  arms  a moment  over  her  bosom,  and  then  held  them 
forth  trembling  with  eager  impatience,  while  tears  gushed  from  her  dark  and 
pleading  eyes. 

The  child  saw  all  these  signs  of  tender  grief,  and  her  heart  broke  loose 
in  a flood  of  remorseful  love,  and  her  sobs  became  so  violent  that  they 
reached  the  court  below.  At  length  she  started  up,  unclasped  the  bracelets 
from  her  arms,  the  bands  of  gold  from  her  small  ankles,  and,  with  hands 
which  trembled  impatiently  at  their  task,  disentangled  the  pearls  from  her 
hair,  and  cast  them  down  upon  the  terrace  with  a gesture  of  solemn 
renunciation. 

Before  the  mother  could  give  expression  to  the  wild  delight  with  which 
this  action  tilled  her,  the  child  had  disappeared  from  the  terrace. 

Early  the  next  morning  a tall  woman,  with  a turban  twisted  low  down  on 
her  forehead,  but  with  a haque  over  her  garments,  stood  at  the  entrance  of 
Mara’s  dwelling.  She  held  a basket  of  perfumes  on  her  arm,  and  claimed 
admittance  with  the  humble  and  beseeching  air  which  persons  of  her  class 
ever  assumed  in  presence  of  wealthy  Moors.  Mara  was  busy  in  her  own 
apartment,  but  when  she  heard  a Jewish  trafficker  was  at  her  gate,  she 
thought  of  her  daughter’s  melancholy,  of  the  heavy  and  languid  eyes  that 
h id  met  her  caresses  in  the  morning,  and  gave  orders  that  the  woman  should 
be  admitted  to  the  garden  where  Zuleica  was  wearing  away  the  weary  hours, 
hoping  that  an  examination  of  herstores  mightamuse  the  sorrow-stricken  girl. 

The  Jewish  woman  passed  in  through  the  sumptuous  apartments,  along  the 
court,  and  into  the  garden.  Zuleica  was  sitting  on  the  grass  beneath  a clump 
of  orange-trees,  listlessly  tearing  away  the  snowy  blossoms  from  a branch 
which  was  bent  to  the  ground  by  her  side  with  a wreath  of  golden  fruit, 
while  the  muslin  of  her  robe  was  spotted  with  the  fragrant  petals,  and  the 
turf  all  ".round  was  white  with  them  ; for  all  unconsciously  the  pre-occupied 
child  had  almost  stripped  the  bough  of  its  sweet  burden,  and  littered  every- 
thing around  with  the  spoil. 

Zuleica  did  not  look  up  as  the  Jewess  advanced  towards  her.  Slaves  were 
passing  to  and  fro  every  instant,  and  the  child  was  too  heart-sore  for  obser- 
vation; so  it  was  not  till  the  woman  stood  directly  before  her  that  she  lifted 
her  heavy  eyes  and  recognised  her  mother.  A cry  of  joyful  surprise  was 
checked  on  her  lip  by  a quick  gesture  from  the  Jewess,  who  knelt  down, 
pressed  the  hem  of  the  maiden’s  robe  to  her  lips,  and  began  to  exhibit  her 
wares,  praising  their  qualities  in  the  soft,  wheedling  tone  so  natural  to  her 
race  when  in  communion  with  the  Moors. 

“ Here  is  ottar,  bearing  the  life  of  ten  thousand  roses  in  a single  drop,” 
she  said,  taking  a vial  ~f  crystal  and  gold  from  her  basket,  and  holding  the 
amber  liquid  it  contained  between  Zuleica  and  the  sun.  “Shall  I lay  aside 
a bottle  for  the  Lela?”  As  she  spoke,  the  Jewess  bent  forward  to  lay  the 
tta«k  at  Zuleica’s  feet,  and  whispered,  “ Send  the  slave  away,  my  child,  send 
her  away.” 

The  next  instant  the  woman  was  busy  with  her  basket  again.  “ Here  is 
perfumed  wood  which  gives  forth  a most  odorous  smoke.  Shall  her  slave 
place  a bundle  with  the  ottar  which  the  Lela  has  taken  ? Here  are  pastiles 

of  delicious  quality,  and ” The  woman  broke  off  suddenly,  for  a glance 

from  under  her  black  lashes  revealed  the  departing  slave  as  she  entered  the 
house.  Dashing  the  perfumes  back  into  her  basket,  she  caught  the  child  to 
her  heart,  and  pressed  her  lips  with  passionate  warmth  on  the  mouth,  brow, 
and  hair  of  the  weeping  young  creature. 

“ My  child!  my  child!  Blessed  be  the  God  of  my  fathers,  he  has  given 
back  my  child!”  she  murmured,  amid  her  caresses.  “Come  to  thy  own 
huuse,  my  soul  1 our  people  are  pining  for  a sight  of  thy  sweet  face  ; once 
more  come  back  to  thy  people  and  the  true  faith!” 

“Mother!  oh,  mother!  why  did  you  cast  me  forth  in  your  rage  to  seek 
shelter  under  a strange  roof?”  said  the  trembling  child,  clinging  close  to  the 
maternal  bosom  as  she  spoke.  “ I have  taken  a strange  creed,  and  another 
name— the  vow  of  a new  faith  is  heavy  on  my  soul — to  renounce  it  now  were 
death  by  the  law.” 


“Not  so!  not  so  ! God  of  Abraham,  they  will  not  visit  the  penalties  of  a 
cruel  law  on  a child  like  thee  I What  art  thou  that  the  priests  should  seek 
thee  out  p” 

“The  cadi  warned  me.  Mara,  the  kind,  the  good  Mara,  warned  me. 
If  I go  with  you,  mother,  it  is  to  death,”  said  the  child,  lifting  her  sor- 
rowful face  to  the  dark  eyes  that  were  fixed  with  such  passionate  earnestness 
on  her. 

“Not  so,  my  child;  we  are  a despised  people,  poor  and  persecuted,  but 
have  we  no  secret  corners,  no  hiding-places,  in  which  a child  can  be  con- 
cealed ? Let  them  search— let  them  search.  Our  brethren  will  take  charge 
of  thee.” 

The  poor  woman  trembled  with  anxiety  as  she  spoke,  and  her  lips  were 
raining  kisses  on  the  beautiful  form  which  she  had  gathered  once  more  to  her 
bosom. 

The  child  drew  a painful  breath  and  stood  up.  Her  face  was  very  pale, 
and  a deep  melancholy  light  broke  up  from  the  depths  of  her  large  eyes. 

“ I go  with  you,  mother  of  my  blood.  It  is  unto  death  ; but  I will  return 
to  the  God  of  my  fathers.” 

A flash  of  vivid  joy  illuminated  the  face  of  the  Jewish  mother. 

“ The  God  of  Abraham  he  praised  !”  she  said.  “ Come,  my  child,  let  us 
go  forth  while  there  are  no  slaves  to  watch  our  footsteps.” 

“Not  so,”  replied  the  child,  weaving  her  cold  hand  in  the  clasp  of  her 
mother  ; “ let  me  go  forth  as  I came.” 

Zuleica  moved  forward  as  she  spoke,  and  threading  the  wilderness  of 
flowers,  entered  her  Moorish  apartments  for  the  last  time,  followed  by  her 
mother.  Here  she  unbound  the  gorgeous  Persian  scarf  from  her  waist,  and 
flinging  off  the  robe  of  tine  musliu,  invested  her  fragile  person  in  the  humble 
garments  which  she  had  worn  when  she  first  sought  refuge  in  the  house.  In 
this  garb,  and  with  a face  calm,  but  pale  as  death,  she  entered  the  room 
where  Mara  was  sitting.  Kneeling  meekly  down  before  the  high-born 
Mooress,  she  .prtssed  a fold  of  the  garments  which  fell  upon  the  carpet  to 
her  lips,  and  before  the  widow  could  speak  or  make  a sign  to  her  slaves,  both 
the  Jewess  and  her  child  had  passed  from  the  room. 

There  was  unusual  excitement  in  the  halls  of  the  cadi  on  the  next  day. 
The  officers  of  the  court  crowded  round  the  dais  on  which  he  sat  to  give  judg- 
ment, and  two  women  stood  before  him — the  one  was  veiled  to  the  eyes,  but 
her  haque  was  of  the  finest  possible  materials,  and  there  was  a graceful 
nobility  in  her  air  which  no  vestments  could  conceal.  The  other  was  also 
wrapped  in  a coarse  haque,  but  in  the  passionate  appeal  which  she  had  been 
making  to  the  judge,  its  folds  had  fallen  back  from  the  crimson  turban  which 
was  wreathed  over  her  high  forehead,  betraying  a fine  bold  face,  kindled  up 
with  strong  and  energetic  feeling,  which  flashed  in  fire  from  her  black  eyes, 
and  in  words  of  burning  eloquence  from  her  lips. 

The  good  cadi  was  completely  astounded  by  the  burst  of  eloquent  feeling 
which  a fear  of  losing  her  child  had  wrung  from  the  terrified  and  energetic 
Jewess,  and  which  contrasted  forcibly  with  the  stern,  subdued,  and  dignified 
hearing  of  the  shrouded  female.  He  listened  to  her  defence,  however,  with 
calm  forbearance,  and  when  she  had  exhausted  herself,  made  a motion  to  his 
guard. 

“ Where  is  the  child,  woman  ? Reveal  her  hiding-place,  that  she  may  be 
broueht  before  us,”  he  said. 

“ The  God  of  Abraham  forbid  !”  cried  the  frightened  woman,  “ she  has 
committed  no  sin,  she  is  safe  with  her  people.  Let  the  vengeauce  of  my  lord 
the  cadi  rest  on  his  slave.” 

As  she  spoke,  there  was  a slight  tumult  at  the  door.  The  Jewi-h  woman 
looked  around,  and  saw  two  officers  of  the  court  leading  her  child  in  from  a 
neighbouring  vestibule.  A cry  of  terror  and  sbrprise  burst  from  her  blanched 
lips,  and  sinking  to  the  pavement,  she  covered  her  face  with  both  hands,  and 
remained  in  this  position  of  abject  grief,  moaning  like  a wounded  creature,  aud 
completely  overwhelmed  with  despair. 

Pale  and  sad,  but  perfectly  tranquil,  were  the  features  of  this  beautiful 
child.  As  they  led  her  before  the  judge,  she  east  one  glance  on  ihe  unhappy 
parent  who  sat  crouching  on  the  pavement,  another  at  the  stately  but  agitated 
form  of  the  Moorish  widow,  and  when  she  lifted  her  sorrowful  eyes  to  the 
judge,  they  were  heavy  with  tears. 

“ My  lamb,’’  said  the  good  cadi,  taking  the  hands  which  the  child  had 
folded  on  her  bosom  between  both  his,  and  bending  his  benevolent  eyes  kindly 
upon  her,  “ my  lamb,  they  tell  us  that  you  have  eaten  poison,  that  you  are  no 
longer  a daughter  of  the  faithful ; speak,  and  deny  the  charge.” 

For  a moment  the  child  bent  her  eyes  to  the  floor,  and  that  moment  was 
one  of  deep  suspense  to  all  around.  Those  who  looked  on  the  Moorish 
widow  could  see  her  bosom  heave  convulsively  under  her  veil,  while  her 
trembling  hands  were  clasped  amid  its  folds,  and  she  pressed  forward  to  catch 
the  first  syllable  that  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  child.  The  Jewess  had  risen 
to  her  knees,  the  breath  was  chained  on  her  quivering  lips,  while  her  face 
grew  white,  and  her  eyes  flashed  beneath  the  burning  crimson  of  her  turban. 
When  the  child  spoke,  she  drew  a short  breath,  and  fell  back  to  her  old 
position  again. 

“ I have  no  God  but  one,”  said  the  child,  in  a sad,  low  voice. 

“ And  he  is  Allah  — Mahomet  is  his  prophet  ?”  interrupted  the  cadi, 
bending  forward  and  clasping  the  little  hands  in  his  with  a degree  of 
anxiety  that  was  almost  imploring.  “ Bethink  thee,  my  lamb,  to  acknow- 
ledge another  God  is  death.  There  is  but  one  God,  and  Mahomet  is  his 
prophet.” 

Every  being  iu  the  room,  even  to  the  lowest  officer,  held  his  breath  with 
intense  anxiety,  as  the  child  lifted  those  eyes,  so  full  of  patient  fortitude,  to 
her  judge,  and  spoke,  “There  is  but  one  God — the  God  of  Abraham — the 
God  of  my  fathers!” 
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The  cadi  released  her  hauds,  and  drew  back  in  his  seat  with  a deep  sigh. 

The  Jewess  dropped  her  clasped  hands  upon  the  pavement,  while  a sort 
of  desperate  joy  broke  over  her  face,  and  she  muttered  to  herself,  “ She  has 
but  one  God — the  God  of  her  fathers!’’  Over  and  over  again  did  the  poor 
woman  repeat  these  words,  almost  forgetful  that  they  were  a death  sentence 
to  her  child.  But  Mara  undeistood  their  true  and  terrible  force.  Her  limbs 
shook,  and  the  veil,  which  was  partially  drawn  apart  by  the  convulsive 
motion  of  her  hands,  revealed  a painful  glimpse  of  her  white  and  terror- 
stricken  features.  Well  she  knew  that  nothing  but  death  could  expiate  an 
apostacy  from  the  Mahometan  faith.  The  wretched  woman  tottered  a step 
forward,  and  sunk  on  her  knees  before  the  cadi,  careless,  for  the  first  time  in 
her  life,  that  strange  men  were  gazing  on  her  face. 

“Let  my  lord,  the  cadi,  have  mercy,”  she  said  ; “take  the  poor  lamb 
away  from  me  for  ever,  but  let  not  her  words  be  written — she  is  but  a child  ! 
she  has  been  persuaded  ! She  has  eaten  the  poison  of  strange  words  ! The 
bad  thoughts  of  another  speak  through  her  lips!” 

“ Speak,  child,”  said  the  cadi,  bending  towards  the  helpless  young  creature 
at  his  feet.  “ Remember,  life  and  death  lie  in  thy  words.  Has  any  person 
attempted  to  win  thee  from  the  true  faith?” 

The  Jewish  woman  lifted  her  forehead  from  the  pavement,  and  started  up 
to  her  knees. 

“ And  if  it  were  so — if  the  child  were  altogether  persuaded  by  another — 
will  that  give  her  life  and  the  enjoyment  of  her  Hebrew  faith  ?” 

In  her  eagerness  the  woman  had  dragged  herself  close  to  the  cadi,  and, 
with  her  stately  form  bent  forward,  her  lips  apart,  her  black  eyes  burn- 
ing with  intense  light,  and  the  pallor  of  her  face  rendered  stronger  by 
the  crimson  folds  that  girded  her  forehead,  she  remained,  with  hushed 
breath,  awaiting  his  reply. 

“ It  will,”  replied  the  cadi,  in  his  calm  and  measured  voice,  which  con- 
trasted forcibly  with  the  keen  energies  of  hers.  “ But  the  penalty  is  only 
changed.  The  person  who  has  tempted  her  from  the  true  faith  must  die 
in  her  stead.” 

A short,  hysterical  laugh  broke  from  the  mother,  and  a gleam  of  wild  joy 
shot  over  her  features. 

“ It  is  well ! be  it  so!  she  was  persuaded.  I,  her  mother,  Naome,  the 
Jewess,  persuaded  her!” 

At  these  words  Mara  flung  her  arm  around  the  child,  with  a burst  of  tears, 
exclaiming,  “ I knew  it — she  was  deluded — still  is  she  a daughter  of  the 
faithful !” 

But  Zuleica  withdrew  herself  gently’  from  the  bosom  against  which  she  had 
been  so  joyfully  pressed,  and  bending  meekly  down,  kissed  the  hand  that  was 
still  attempting  to  retain  her ; then  moving  close  to  her  Jewish  mother,  the 
child  grasped  a fold  of  her  garments,  and,  with  this  touching  demonstration 
of  her  choice,  turned  gently  to  the  cadi. 

“ The  mother  of  my  blood  speaks  wildly,  my  lord.  I returned  to  the 
Hebrew  faith  because  my  own  soul  urged  me  to  it— no  one  persuaded  me — it 
was  my  own  act.  In  that  faith  I will  perish.  Let  no  one  suffer  but  myself.” 

It  was  strange  to  hear  that  sweet,  childish  voice  so  mildly  uttering  the 
words  that  must  end  in  death.  The  eyes  of  that  poor  maiden  were  full  of 
holy  light  as  she  spoke,  and  a glow  of  resignation,  more  beautiful  than  a 
smile,  broke  over  her  lovely  features  ; she  seemed,  indeed,  a lamb  going  up 
to  the  altar  of  sacrifice.  Still  the  cadi  hesitated.  The  beauty  of  that  child, 
her  sweet,  patient  firmness  had  touched  his  heart,  and  be  would  gladly  have 
substituted  the  fiery  and  majestic  mother  as  a victim  to  the  law.  Again  the 
ardent  woman  protested  her  guilt  in  the  matter,  and  again  the  gentle  victim 
interposed. 

“ You  will  all  listen  to  me,”  she  said,  turning  her  beautiful  face  towards 
those  who  surrounded  the  cadi.  “ The  mother  of  my  blood  has  no  part  in 
this  matter.  I was  angered  at  something  that  happened  at  home,  and  fled  to 
the  house  of  this  kind  lady.  In  the  heat  of  my  resentment,  and  dreading  mv 
mother’s  wrath,  I went  before  the  cadi,  and  abjured  my  people  and  their  re- 
ligion. In  this  lies  my  sin.  I repented  it,  and  went  back  to  the  people  of 
Abraham.  For  this  let  me  die.  Thus,  the  poor  mother  of  my  blood,  and  the 
good  Lela,  whom  I may  never  again  call  mother,  are  blameless.  May  they 
know  happiness  again  when  1 ” 

The  child  broke  off,  tears  blinded  her  eyes  and  choked  her  utterance.  She 
sunk  upon  her  knees  at  Mara's  feet,  and  bathed  her  cold  hand  with  tears  and 
kisses;  then  she  crept  to  the  arms  of  the  Jewess,  laid  her  fair  head  upon  the 
bosom  of  the  almost  paralysed  woman,  and,  turning  her  meek  eyes  on  the 
cadi,  awaited  his  sentence. 

The  room  was  filled  with  stout  men,  officers  of  the  court  and  persons  well 
used  to  scenes  of  distress,  but  tears  sprung  even  to  their  hard  eyes,  and  many 
a haughty  Mussulman  forgot  his  manhood  that  day  till  bis  heard  was  wet  with 
tears.  The  cadi  turned  his  face  away  and  covered  it  with  both  hands,  for  his 
heart  was  troubled  by  the  touching  look  which  that  brave  and  helpless  child 
still  turned  on  his  face. 

When  the  benevolent  man  uncovered  his  face,  tears  stood  in  those  mild  eyes, 
and  his  voice  trembled  with  deep  feeling. 

“ Poor  lamb,  I have  no  power  to  save  thee,”  he  said;  “ the  Sultan  him- 
self dare  not  interfere  with  the  laws  of  the  Prophet.  He  is  at  Meguinez — to- 
morrow a guard  shall  conduct  thee  to  his  presence — God  is  good!” 

As  he  spoke,  the  cadi  arose  to  break  up  the  court ; one  of  his  guards 
approached  and  reveremtly  removed  Zuleica  from  her  mother’s  bosom. 
The  wretched  woman  made  no  resistance;  all  the  wild  energy  of  her 
character  seemed  paralysed ; the  arm  which  encircled  her  child  fell 
heavily  to  the  pavement,  aDd  her  form  gradually  sunk  to  its  former  hopeless 
and  abject  position.  Mara  uttered  a cry  as  she  saw  the  guard  pass  forth  with 
the  child,  sprung  a step  forward,  and  fell  senseless  at  the  feet  of  the  cadi. 


Half  an  hour  after,  these  two  women  passed  forth  together,  clinging  to 
each  other's  garments,  tottering  with  weakness,  and  striving  to  comfort  each 
other — mutual  anguish  had  levelled  all  distinctions  between  them — one  ter- 
rible sorrow  had,  as  it  were,  dashed  their  hearts  together — both  were  wretched, 
and  both  fearfully  bereaved  in  the  same  object;  where  could  they  go  for  sym- 
pathy but  each  to  the  other  ? 

The  Sultan  was  at  his  palace  at  Meguinez.  The  imperial  guards  had  as- 
sembled around  the  hall  of  justice,  and  stationed  themselves  among  the  pillars 
of  the  outer  court.  Santons  of  holy  reputation,  and  high  priests  from  the 
temple,  with  members  of  the  royal  family  and  Mussulmans  holding  place  at 
court,  thronged  the  outer  halls.  The  room  in  which  the  Sultan  held  his  divan 
was  closed,  but  through  the  doors  of  richly  carved  ivory  could  be  seen  glimpses 
of  the  glowing  mosaic  pavement,  surrounded  by  a belt  of  blue  enamel, 
covered  with  rich  arabesques  of  pure  gold,  which  rose  three  feet  deep  around 
the  wall.  These,  with  the  rich  cornices  of  stucco,  dashed  with  gold,  which 
spread  in  a delicate  net-work  over  the  ceiling,  could  only  be  seen  in  glimpses 
through  the  latticed  ivory.  But  one  large  door,  more  elaborate  in  its  work- 
manship than  the  others,  commanded  a view  of  the  recess  which  contained  the 
ottoman  of  the  sultan.  The  arch  of  this  recess  was  spanned,  as  it  were,  by 
a rainbow  of  burning  gems,  which  fell  to  a carpet  that  partly  concealed  two 
broad  steps  leading  to  the  ottoman,  and  lighting  up  the  silken  flowers  wrought 
over  it,  till  they  seemed  bursting  into  blossom  spite  of  the  footsteps  that  had 
trodden  them  down  the  day  before.  That  portion  of  the  steps  which  was  left 
exposed  by  the  carpet,  revealed  a rich  mosaic  of  agate  and  blood-stone,  set 
in  a ground-work  of  mother-of-pearl.  The  ottoman  was  fringed  with  ame- 
thysts, emeralds,  turquoise,  opal  and  pearls,  all  strung  promiscuously  together, 
and  a light  golden  embroidery  ran  all  over  the  broad  damask  cushion.  In  the 
shadows  which  fiMed  the  room  each  gorgeous  colour  and  burning  gem  seemed 
bathed  in  purple  light,  rich  and  subdued,  still  only  half  revealed.  The  doors 
were  flung  open  ! A blaze  of  warm  light  fired  up  the  gems,  sparkled  around 
the  ottoman,  and  gave  a richer  glow  to  the  mosaic  under  foot.  A man  of  calm 
and  imposing  presence  entered  the  chamber.  He  walked  slowly  towards  the 
recess,  his  garments  sweeping  the  pavement  in  his  progress,  and  his  eyes  hent 
on  the  floor.  A cloud  lay  upon  the  Sultan’s  brow,  and  his  step  was  weary,  as 
if  some  unusual  care  oppressed  him.  He  had  scarcely  seated  himself  on  the 
ottoman,  when  the  chamber  was  filled  with  those  who  had  been  w aiting  in  the 
court.  Priests  and  santons,  courtiers,  and  applicants  for  justice,  all  came  glid- 
ing through  the  doors,  their  unslippered  feet  failing  noiselessly  on  the  pavement, 
and  each  man  bearing  a shade  of  anxious  expectation  on  his  face. 

The  Sultan  made  a slight  motion  with  his  hand,  which  was  obeyed  by  a 
priest,  who  bent  his  forehead  to  the  dust  and  placed  a parchment  scroll  before 
his  lord.  The  Sultan  glanced  over  it,  and  the  cloud  upon  his  brow  grew  still 
darker. 

“ And  this  child.  You  will  have  an  order  for  her  execution  ?”  he  said, 
still  glancing  at  the  parchment. 

“ It  is  written  ; she  is  still  an  unbeliever  1”  replied  the  priest,  bowing  pro- 
foundly. 

“ Has  everything  been  done?  Has  she  been  placed  among  the  women  of 
our  harem  ? have  they  persuaded  her?” 

“ God  is  great  1 all  these  things  have  been  done,’’  replied  the  priest. 

“ And  still  she  remains  obstinate — the  strength  of  a full-grown  tree 
seems  given  to  this  flower.” 

“The  followers  of  the  Prophet  are  weary  with  importuning  her.  The 
daughters  of  the  harem  have  failed.  Everything  has  failed.  God  is  great, 
let  the  unbelievers  perish.” 

“She  is  but  a child,  and  so  beautiful !’’  murmured  the  Sultan  musingly; 
then  lifting  his  voice,  he  added,  “ Let  the  young  Hebrew  be  brought  forth.” 

They  brought  her  forth — that  meek,  feeble  child  — and  there,  like  a broken 
snowdrop,  she  stood  alone  in  the  blaze  of  that  gorgeous  court. 

“ My  child,’’  said  the  Sultan,  in  a subdued  voice,  for  he,  the  proud,  stern 
man,  was  softened  by  her  gentle  beauty,  “ our  priests  of  the  holy  Prophet 
are  wearied  with  the  obstinacy  of  thy  unbelief.  Even  I can  no  longer  hold 
thee  from  the  just  punishment  they  demand.” 

“1  am  ready  to  die!”  said  the  child,  sinking  gently  to  her  knees  before 
the  sultan. 

“ But  there  is  yet  time.  Renounce  thy  false  religion  ; thou  art  young  and 
beautiful,  and  for  flowers  like  thee  there  is  much  happiness  on  earth.” 

“ I am  ready  to  die  — and  to  die  in  the  faith  of  my  fathers,”  replied  the 
child,  lifting  her  mournful  eyes  to  the  face  of  the  sultan. 

“ But  the  priests  demand  an  immediate  order  for  thy  execution  ; think 
once  more  ; God  is  merciful,  thou  art  but  a child.” 

“ Let  the  priests  have  their  way.  The  God  of  Abraham  will  give  me 
strength.’’  As  she  spoke,  the  gentle  maiden  folded  her  arms  meekly  over 
her  besom,  and  bent  her  head  as  if  her  spirit  had  taken  leave  of  the  earth 
for  ever.  While  she  retained  this  humble  posture,  a ray  of  sunshine  struck 
the  gems  overhead,  and  their  light  fell  like  a halo  over  the  brow  of  the  martyr 
child;  before  it  faded  away,  her  death-order  had  been  given. 

Oh,  it  was  a painful  sight,  that  guard  of  dark-browed  men  filing  out  from 
the  Sultan’s  palace,  and  conducting  that  feeble  child  to  execution.  As  the 
procession  swept  through  one  of  the  pillared  vestibules,  two  women,  travel- 
soiled  and  tottering  with  fatigue,  entered  from  the  street ; with  one  wild  look 
at  the  victim,  and  a smothered  cry  which  was  almost  a shriek,  they  started 
forward  as  if  to  stop  the  guard,  but  turned  wildly  and  rushed  towards  the  hall 
of  justice. 

In  a few  minutes  the  Sultan  came  forth,  his  step  was  hurried  and  unequal, 
and  his  fine  face  bore  testimony  to  the  feelings  which  were  struggling  in 
a heart  which  was  seldom  moved  by  gentle  sympathies.  The  two  women 
followed  him,  unchidden  by  the  guards,  and  when  he  mounted  bis  Arab 
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horse  and  rode  forth  to  the  place  of  execution,  they  tottered  after,  clinging  to 
each  other,  and  with  their  strained  eyes  fixed  on  a glittering  knot  of  soldiers, 
gathered  together  on  the  distant  plain.  They  saw  the  Suitan  dash  into  the 
throng,  and  sunk  to  their  knees  on  the  burning  earth,  still  with  their  pained 
eyes  fixed  keenly  on  the  distance.  They  saw  the  soldiers  heave  and  sway 
round  to  admit  the  Sultan  in  their  midst.  They  saw  the  glittering  weapons 
close  in  around  him,  and  then  both  those  wretched  women  fell  motionless 
with  their  faces  to  the  earth. 

It  was  in  vain.  With  a last  generous  effort  the  Sultan  had  ridden  forth  to 
give  the  gentle  martyr  a chance  of  life.  When  his  Arab  steed  dashed  in 
amid  the  guard,  the  beautiful  and  helpless  creature  was  kneeling  by  the  rude 
block  that  had  been  cast  upon  the  earth  for  her  execution.  The  headsman 
was  standing  hy  with  a scimitar  in  his  hand,  not  yet  drawn  from  its  sheath, 
for  the  large,  terrified  eyes  of  the  child  were  fixed  upon  his  weapon,  and  he 
could  scarcely  find  strength  to  draw  the  glittering  blade  while  that  lamb-like 
gaze  was  upon  him.  One  of  the  guard  came  from  the  Sultan  and  whispered 
a word  in  the  headsman’s  ear  ; a ghastly  smile  came  to  his  lips,  and  be  drew 
the  scimitar.  As  the  steel  flashed  before  the  child,  a shudder  ran  through 
her  frame,  a look  of  helpless  terror,  and  then  she  bent  her  meek  head  to  the 
block  quietly,  as  if  that  black  wood  had  been  a pillow  of  damask  and  rose- 
leaves  on  which  she  was  sinking  to  sleep. 

The  headsman  gathered  up  her  magnificent  tresses  in  his  hand,  and  the 
keen  edge  of  the  scimitar  fell.  A few  drops  of  blood  started  from  the  crimson 
line  which  a slight  touch  of  the  weapon  had  made  on  that  beautiful  neck. 
The  Sultan  sprang  from  his  steed  and  bent  over  her. 

“Acknowledge  Mahomet  the  prophet  of  Allah,  and  live,”  he  said  in  a 
loud  but  trembling  voice. 

The  child  lifted  her  head  from  the  block  ; pale  and  chill  as  marble  were 
those  sweet  features,  but  the  eyes  which  she  turned  upon  the  sultan  were  full 
of  holy  light;  a strange,  spiritual  smile  parted  her  white  lips,  and  though 
the  small  hand  which  put  back  the  hair  from  her  cheek  was  spotted  with 
blood  aud  shivered  in  its  hold,  the  voice  which  uttered  her  last  words  was 
sweet  and  regular  as  the  voice  of  a low-toned  bell. 

“ God  of  Abraham,  God  of  Abraham,  I die  believing  in  thee  !” 

The  scimitar  was  uplifted;  a flash  of  sunshine  seemed  darting  like  a fiery 
serpent  around  the  head  of  that  martyr  child.  That  instant  a soft  chime 
sounded  from  a minaret  near-by.  The  Sultan  dismounted  from  his  horse,  the 
guards  turned  their  faces  to  the  east,  and,  flinging  themselves  upon  the 
earth,  remained  motionless,  for  the  hour  of  prayer  had  overtaken  them  just  as 
the  work  of  death  was  accomplished. 

A few  miles  from  Meguinez,  the  Jews,  who  could  not  purchase  her  life, 
have  erected  a monument  to  the  martyr  Hebrew'  maiden  ; and  on  the  cold 
stone  which  commemorates  the  most  noble  qualities  that  ever  lived  in  the 
bosom  of  a child,  both  the  Jew  and  the  Mussulman  lavish  tributes  of  almost 
religious  devotion,  for  both  by  her  own  people  and  the  Moors  is  Zuleica  yet 
remembered. 

Reader,  it  is  no  tale  of  fiction  that  I have  been  amusing  you  with,  but  a 
sad,  true  story,  related  almost  word  for  word  as  the  writer  received  it  from 
a friend  who  resided  some  years  among  the  Moors,  and  whose  literary  name 
of  Corinne  Montgomery  I am  alone  permitted  to  give.  It  is  but  three  or 
four  years  ago  that  she  received  the  story  from  the  cadi  himself.  She  heard 
it  from  the  lips  of  the  Hebrew  mother,  who  has  never  slept  in  a bed  since 
the  execution  of  the  child  ; and  again  it  was  repeated  by  Mara,  the  Moorish 
wddow,  while  standing  beside  the  damask  bed,  and  in  the  beautiful  apart- 
ment which  Zuleica  bad  occupied  in  her  house.  My  friend  has  pressed  the 
bracelet  to  her  lips  which  the  child  cast  from  her  arm  when  renouncing  the 
Mahometan  faith;  she  has  seen  the  tiny  slippers  that  covered  her  feet,  and 
the  pearls  that  were  woven  in  her  hair.  In  nothing  has  the  conduct  or  the 
beauty  of  that  angel  child  been  left  to  the  imagination.  Even  in  the  descrip- 
tions of  her  apartments — of  the  gardens — and  those  places  to  which  the 
gentle  martyr  was  conducted,  the  writer  has  been  indebted  alone  to  the 
friend  who  saw  them  with  her  own  eyes.  The  truth  of  Zuleica’s  story  is  so 
much  more  beautiful  than  fiction,  that  I should  have  felt  it  sacrilege  to  add 
one  touch  of  fancy  to  that  which  is  so  perfect  in  itself.  A.  S.  S. 
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(Continued  from  our  last.) 

Chapter  CXXX1V. — The  Good  News. 

The  change  that  had  taken  place  in  the  features  of  Father  d’Aigrigny,  his 
paleness,  his  weakness,  his  gait,  sufficiently  evinced  that  the  dreadful  scenes 
in  front  of  Notre  Dame  had  bad  a violent  reaction  on  his  health.  Neverthe- 
less his  countenance  wms  joyful  and  triumphant,  as,  entering  Rodin’s  cham- 
ber, he  exclaimed,  “ Excellent  news  1” 

These  words  made  Rodin  start;  and,  notwithstanding  the  extremely  low- 
state  he  was  in,  he  hastily  raised  his  head  ; his  inquisitive,  anxious,  and 
penetrating  eyes  sparkled  again.  He  made  a sign  with  his  shrivelled  hand  to 
Father  d’Aigrigny  to  approach  his  bed,  and  said  to  him,  in  a voice  so  weak 
and  broken  as  with  difficulty  to  be  understood,  “ I am  very  ill  — the  cardinal 
has  almost  done  for  me  ; but  if  this  good  news  has  any  reference  to  the 
Rennepont  affair,  which  I can’t  drive  out  of  my  head,  and  respecting  which 
no  one  will  give  me  any  information,  I think  I should  yet  recover.” 

“Yes,”  repeated  Father  d’Aigrigny,  “you  will  recover!  read  that,  and 
be  proud — that  which  you  prophesied  is  now  beginning  to  be  realised.” 
Saying  which,  he  took  a paper  from  his  pocket,  and  handed  it  to  Rodin,  who 
seized  it  in  an  eager  and  trembling  manner. 
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A few  minutes  previously  Rodin  had  really  been  incapable  of  continuing  a 
conversation  with  the  cardinal,  even  had  prudence  permitted  him  to  do  so. 
He  was,  moreover,  unable  to  have  read  a single  line,  so  much  had  his  sight 
been  affected  and  obscured.  Now-,  however,  the  words  of  Father  d’Aigrigny 
had  supplied  him  with  such  strength  and  hope,  that,  by  a mighty  effort  of 
energy  and  resolution,  he  raised  himself  to  a sitting  posture,  and  with  an  un- 
fettered mind  and  an  animated,  intelligent  look,  he  hastily  perused  the  paper 
that  Father  d’Aigrigny  had  given  him. 

The  cardinal,  thunderstruck  by  so  sudden  a change,  questioned  himself  as 
to  whether  it  was  really  the  same  man  who,  but  a few  minutes  previously,  had 
fallen  back  on  his  pillow,  almost  without  consciousness. 

Scarcely  had  Rodin  finished  the  paper,  when  he  uttered  a shriek  of  stifled 
joy,  saying,  in  a tone  that  it  is  impossible  to  describe,  “ Of  one , however— a 
good  beginning — all  is  well.”  And  shutting  his  eyes  in  a sort  of  delirions 
ecstacy,  a smile  of  triumphant  pride  came  over  his  features,  rendering  them 
still  more  hideous  by  the  display  of  his  jagged  yellow  teeth.  So  great  was  his 
excitement,  that  the  paper  he  had  just  read  dropped  from  his  trembling  hand. 

“ He  is  fainting!”  cried  Father  d’Aigrigny,  in  much  alarm,  and  leaning 
over  towards  Rodin.  “ It’s  my  fault,  I quite  forgot  that  the  doctor  had  re- 
stricted any  conversation  w'ith  him  on  important  matters.” 

“ No,  no  I you  have  no  cause  to  reproach  yourself,”  said  Rodin  in  a weak 
tone,  and  half  rising  in  his  bed,  in  order  to  reassure  the  reverend  father  ; 
“ such  unexpected  joy  will  perhaps  be  the  means  of  my  recovery.  Yes,  I 
cannot  express  what  I feel.  But  only  observe  my  cheeks  : it  seems  to  me, 
that  for  the  first  time  since  I have  been  stretched  on  this  bed  of  wretched- 
ness, any  life  has  appeared  in  them  : I really  begin  to  feel  some  warmth  in 
them.” 

Rodin  spoke  truly.  A slight  damp  red  tint  had  suddenly  spread  itself 
over  his  livid,  icy  cheeks:  his  voice  also,  hitherto  very  weak,  had  become 
less  croaking,  aud  he  exclaimed,  in  a tone  of  strong  conviction,  that  caused 
both  Father  d’Aigrigny  and  the  prelate  to  start,  “ This  first  stroke  of  success 
will  be  a signal  for  the  others:  I can  read  the  future.  Yes,  yes!”  added 
Rodin,  with  an  air  of  increasing  inspiration,  “our  cause  will  be  triumphant ! 
All  the  members  of  that  execrable  Rennepont  family  will  be  crushed,  and 

that  before  long.  You  will  see!  you  ” Then  checking  himself,  Rodin 

fell  back  on  his  pillow,  saying,  “ Oh,  I am  bursting  with  joy !— my  voice  is 
failing  me  !” 

“ What  is  he  talking  about?”  asked  the  cardinal  of  Father  d’Aigrigny. 

The  latter  replied,  in  a tone  of  hypocritical  sympathy,  “ One  of  the 
descendants  of  the  Rennepont  family,  a wretched  mechanic,  worn  out  by 
excesses  and  debauchery,  died  three  days  ago  in  the  midst  of  a disgraceful 
revel,  wherein  they  were  defying  the  cholera  with  the  most  infamous  impietv. 
And  I only  heard  of  it  to-day  in  consequence  of  an  indisposition  that  confined 
me  to  my  chamber,  and  from  another  circumstance.  I have,  how'ever,  now  in 
my  possession  an  authenticated  account  of  the  death  of  this  victim  to  intem- 
perance and  blasphemy.  And  it  is  due  to  his  reverence  (and  here  he  pointed 
to  Rodin),  that  I should  declare  to  bis  credit  what  he  asserted  : — 1 The 
greatest  enemies  that  the  descendants  of  this  infamous  renegade  can  have  are 
their  evil  passions.  Employ  them,  then,  as  our  auxiliaries  against  this  impi- 
ous family.’  Thus  has  it  happened  with  this  same  James  Rennepont.” 

“You  see,  therefore,”  interrupted  Rodin,  in  a voice  so  enfeebled  that  he 
could  hardly  be  heard,  “ the  wrath  has  already  commenced  ; one  of  the  Ren- 
neponts  is  dead;  and,  mark  me  well,  this  certificate  of  his  death,”  added  the 
Jesuit,  pointing  to  the  paper  Father  d’Aigrigny  held  in  his  hand,  “ will  one 
day  be  worth  forty  millions  to  the  Company  of  Jesus,  and  that,  because  I 
have ” 

The  sentence  died  on  his  lips.  For  some  moments  before  his  voice  had 
become  so  weakened,  that  the  terminations  of  his  sentences  were  almost  indis- 
tinct and  unintelligible.  The  larynx,  contracted  by  violent  excitement,  could 
not  give  utterance  to  another  word.  The  Jesuit,  far  from  being  discouraged 
by  this  Incident,  finished  his  sentence,  as  it  were,  by  pantomimic  signs  ; 
raising  his  head  proudly,  with  a haughty  and  disdainful  expression,  he  tapped 
his  forehead  two  or  three  times  with  bis  forefinger,  as  much  as  to  say  that  it 
was  his  management  and  his  guidance  that  had  produced  this  first  happy  result. 
But  Rodin  speedily  fell  back  on  his  bed,  panting,  enfeebled,  and  exhausted, 
and  putting  his  handkerchief  to  his  parched  lips.  This  happy  news  had  not, 
as  Father  d’Aigrigny  expressed  it,  cured  Rodin  : for  a moment  only  it  had 
given  him  courage  to  forget  his  pain  ; so  that  the  slight  colour  that  had  over- 
spread his  countenance  very  quickly  disappeared.  His  face  resumed  its  livid 
appearance,  and  his  agonies,  suspended  for  a moment,  returned  with  double 
violence,  so  much  so,  that  he  was  writhing  convulsively  beneath  the  bed- 
clothes, laying  his  face  flat  on  the  pillow,  with  both  arms,  rigid  as  bars  of 
iron,  crossed  above  his  bead. 

After  this  crisis,  painful  as  it  was  rapid,  and  during  which  Father  d’Aigri- 
gny and  the  prelate  were  busying  themselves  around  him,  Rodin,  whose  face 
was  suffused  with  a cold  sweat,  made  a sign  that  his  sufferings  were  less 
acute,  and  that  he  wished  to  take  some  medicine,  lying  on  the  night-table, 
which  he  pointed  to  with  his  finger.  Father  d’Aigrigny  reached  it,  and 
while  the  cardinal,  w-ith  evident  symptoms  of  disgust,  supported  his  head,  the 
former  administered  a few  teaspooufuls  of  the  potion,  which  had  the  immedi- 
ate effect  of  soothing  him. 

“Would  you  like  me  to  call  M.  Rousselet?”  said  Father  d’Aigrigny  to 
Rodin,  as  soon  as  the  latter  had  again  laid  himself  down  in  bed. 

Rodin  shook  his  head  in  the  negative;  then,  making  a fresh  effort,  be 
raised  his  right  hand,  and,  opening  it  wride,  drew  his  leit  forefinger  across 
it ; making  a sign  to  Father  d’Aigriguy,  pointing  with  his  eye  to  a chest  of 
drawers  that  stood  in  the  corner  of  the  room,  that,  as  he  could  no  longer 
speak,  he  wished  to  write. 
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“ I understand  your  reverence,”  paid  Father  d’Aigrigny  ; “but,  first  of 
all,  be  calm  ; presently,  should  you  then  desire  it,  I will  give  you  the  writing 
materials.” 

Two  loud  knocks,  not  at  the  door  of  Rodin’s  chamber,  but  at  the  outer  one 
of  the  further  room,  interrupted  the  progress  of  this  scene;  as,  from  pru- 
dence, and  in  order  that  his  conversation  with  Rodin  might  not  be  heard, 
Father  d’Aigrigny  had  requested  M.  Rousselet  to  remain  in  the  first  of  the 
three  chambers. 

Father  d’Aigrigny,  going  through  the  second  room,  opened  the  door  of  the 
antechamber  where  M.  Rousselet  was  standing,  who  gave  him  rather  a large 
packet,  saying,  “ I beg  pardon  for  having  disturbed  you,  father,  but  I was 
desired  to  hand  this  packet  to  you  instantly.” 

“I  am  obliged  to  you,  M.  Rousselet,”  said  Father  d’Aigrigny ; then  he 
added,  “ Do  you  know  when  Monsieur  Baleinier  will  be  here  ?” 

“ He  will  not  be  long,  father  ; for  he  wishes,  before  night,  to  perform  the 
painful  operation  that  is  to  produce  a decisive  effect  on  Father  Rodin,  and  I 
am  now  making  the  necessary  preparations  for  it,”  added  M.  Rousselet,  point- 
ing to  a singular  but  formidable  apparatus  that  Father  d’Aigrigny  beheld  with 
terror. 

“ I don’t  know  whether  it  be  a bad  symptom,”  said  the  Jesuit,  “ but  the 
reverend  father  has  suddenly  been  struck  with  a deprivation  of  voice.” 

“ This  is  the  third  time  that  such  an  accident  has  happened  to  him  within 
these  eight  days,”  said  M.  Rousselet,  “ and  M.  Baleinier’s  operation  is  in- 
tended to  act  as  well  on  the  larynx  as  on  the  lungs.” 

“ And  is  this  operation  a very  painful  one  ?”  asked  Father  d’Aigrigny. 

“ I do  not  believe  that,  in  the  whole  practice  of  surgery,  there  is  a worse,” 
replied  the  assistant;  “and,  therefore,  M.  Baleinier  does  not  wish  that 
Father  Rodin  should  be  apprized  of  its  severity.” 

“ Be  good  enough  to  wait  here,  then,  for  M.  Baleinier,  and  send  him  to  us 
as  soon  as  he  comes,”  said  Father  d’Aigrigny,  who  then  returned  to  the  sick 
man’s  chamber,  where,  seating  himself  by  his  pillow,  he  said,  pointing  to  the 
packet,  “ There  were  so  many  contradictory  reports  relative  to  the  various 
members  of  the  Rennepont  family,  that  I thought  it  better  to  set  a special 
watch  over  them,  my  illness  having,  for  some  days,  disabled  me  from  keep- 
ing my  eye  upon  them  ; for  it  is  only  to-dav  that  I have  quitted  my  bed  for 
the  first  time  ; but  1 don’t  think,”  he  added,  addressing  himself  to  Rodin, 
“ that  your  condition  will  allow  you  to  attend  to  me  now.” 

Rodin  made  a sign  at  once  so  supplicating  and  so  despairing,  that  Father 
d’Aigrigny  considered  there  would  be  quite  as  much  danger  in  refusing  his 
wishes  as  in  gratifying  them  ; turning,  th  -refore,  towards  the  cardinal,  who 
was  still  inconsolable  at  not  having  succeeded  in  wresting  the  secret  from  the 
Jesuit,  he  said,  with  respectful  deference,  while  pointing  to  the  latter,  “ Will 
your  eminence  permit  me  P” 

The  prelate  assenting,  by  an  inclination  of  his  head,  observed,  “Your 
business  is  also  ours,  my  dear  father,  and  the  church  must  always  con- 
gratulate itself  on  whatever  is  beneficial  to  your  glorious  society.” 

Father  d’Aigrigny  then  broke  the  seal  of  the  packet;  several  letters 
in  different  handwritings  were  enclosed  in  it.  After  having  read  the  first,  his 
features  suddenly  became  darkened,  and  he  said,  in  a serious  and  melancholy 
tone,  “ It  is  a pity — a great  pity.” 

Rodin  hastily  turned  his  head,  and  looked  at  him  with  an  anxious  and  in- 
quiring air. 

“ Florine  is  dead  of  the  cholera,”  observed  Father  d’Aigrigny,  “and, 
what  is  still  worse,”  added  the  reverend  father,  crumpling  the  note  in  his 
hands,  “ is,  that,  before  she  died,  the  wretched  creature  confessed  to  Made- 
moiselle Cardoville,  that,  agreeably  to  directions  from  your  reverence,  she  had 
been  a long  time  a spy  upon  her.” 

Undoubtedly,  Florine’s  death  and  the  confession  she  had  made  to  her 
mistress,  militated  strongly  against  Rodin’s  plans,  for  he  gave  vent  to  a sort 
of  inarticulate  murmur,  and,  notwithstanding  their  languor,  his  features  ex- 
pressed violent  uneasiness. 

Father  d’Aigrigny,  taking  up  the  next  note,  read  ir,  and  said,  “This 
letter,  which  has  reference  to  Marshal  Simon,  without  being  absolutely  un- 
toward, is  far  from  satisfactory  ; for,  to  sum  it  up  at  once,  it  announces  that 
there  is  some  amelioration  in  his  condition  ; we  shall  see,  however,  by  infor- 
mation from  another  source,  what  credit  is  to  be  given  to  this.” 

Rodin,  by  a sudden  and  impatient  movement,  made  a sign  to  Father  d’Ai- 
grigny  to  be  quick,  and  read  the  note  to  him,  when  the  reverend  father  read  as 
follows: — “ We  have  been  assured  that,  for  some  days  past,  the  mind  of  the 
marshal  has  appeared  less  melancholy,  less  uneasy,  and  less  agitated.  He 
lately  passed  two  hours  with  his  daughters,  which  he  has  not  done  for  a 
long  time.  The  sad  countenance  of  his  faithful  Dagobert  has  become  more 
and  more  enlivened,  and  we  cannot  regard  this  symptom  but  as  a certain 
proof  of  a sensible  amelioration  in  the  state  of  the  marshal. 

“ Known  by  the  hand-writing,  the  anonymous  letters  were  returned  to  the 
postman  by  the  soldier  Dagobert,  withouthaving  been  opened  by  the  marshal. 
Some  means  must,  therefore,  be  devised  for  forwarding  them  in  a different 
manner.” 

Then,  looking  at  Rodin,  Father  d’Aigrigny  said,  “ Your  reverence,  no  doubt, 
will^  think  as  I do,  that  this  note  might  have  been  more  satisfactory  ?” 

Rodin  nodded  his  head.  One  might  have  perceived  from  his  contracted 
features  how  much  he  suffered  from  not  being  able  to  speak.  He  raised  his 
hand  twice  to  his  throat,  and  looked  at  Father  d’Aigrigny  with  the  greatest 
anguish.  b J s 

Ah!  exclaimed  Father  d’Aigrigny,  with  rage  and  bitterness,  after 
haying  perused  another  letter,  “ notwithstanding  one  lucky  chance,  this  is 
a day  prolific  in  misfortunes  !” 

At  these  words,  Rodin,  turning  quickly  to  Father  d’Aigrigny,  extended 


his  feeble  hands  towards  him,  and  questioned  him  with  a supplicating  look 
and  gesture. 

The  cardinal,  participating  in  the  same  anxiety,  said  to  Father  d’Aigrigny, 
“ What  do  you  learn  from  this  note,  rav  dear  father  p” 

“ We  thought  that  the  retirement  of  M.  Hardy  to  our  house  of  retreat 
was  a profound  secret,”  replied  Father  d’Aigrigny  ; “ but  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  Agricola  Baudoin  has  discovered  the  residence  of  his  old  employer,  and 
that  he  has  contrived  to  get  a letter  conveyed  to  him  by  one  of  the  men  of  the 
house.  Thus,”  added  Father  d’Aigrigny,  much  enraged,  “ during  the 
three  days  that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  visit  him  in  the  apartment  he 
occupies,  one  of  the  attendants  has  suffered  himself  to  he  bribed.  There  is 
a one-eyed  man  among  them,  whom  I always  greatly  mistrusted  ; the  wretch 
— but,  no!  I will  not  give  credit  to  such  treachery — its  consequences  would 
be  too  deplorable  ; for  I know  better  than  any  one  how  matters  stand,  and  I 
am  certain  that  such  acommunication  would  ruin  everything.  The  awaken- 
I ing  M.  Hardy  to  recollections,  to  ideas,  that  have  been  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  lulled  to  sleep,  would  destroy,  perhaps  in  a single  day,  all  that  I 
have  been  labouring  to  effect  since  he  became  an  inmate  of  the  retreat;  but, 
fortunately,  this  note  speaks  only  of  doubts  and  fears,  and  the  other  informa- 
tion that  I rely  on  with  more  certainty,  I trust  will  not  confirm  them.” 

“ You  must  not  despair,  my  dear  father,’’  said  the  cardinal ; “ the  good 
cause  will  always  have  the  support  of  the  Lord.” 

This  assurance  did  not  seem  to  inspire  Father  d’Aigrigny  with  much  courage, 
for  he  continued  thoughtful  and  dejected;  while  Rodin,  stretched  on  his  bed 
of  sickness,  was  convulsively  shaken  by  a dumb  fit  of  the  cholera,  in  hearing 
of  this  fresh  calamity. 

“ We  will,  however,  read  this  concluding  note,”  said  Father  d’Aigrigny, 
after  a moment’s  thoughtful  silence.  “ I have  too  much  confidence  in  the 
person  from  whom  it  comes,  to  entertain  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  the  correct- 
ness of  the  information  it  contains.  Let  us  hope  that  it  will  positively  con- 
tradict the  others.” 

In  order  that  we  may  not  interrupt  the  chain  of  circumstances  contained 
in  this  last  note,  which  contributed  so  dreadfully  to  appal  the  actors  in  this 
scene,  we  will  leave  the  reader  to  supply  by  his  own  imagination  the  sundry 
exclamations  of  surprise,  rage,  hatred,  and  fear  that  proceeded  from  Father 
d’Aigrigny,  and  the  terrifying  gestures  of  Rodin,  during  the  perusal  of  this 
dreaded  document— the  resultof  the  observations  of  the  secret  and  confidential 
agent  of  the  reverend  fathers. 

Chapter  CXXXY. — The  Secret  Note. 

Father  d’Aigrigny  then  read  as  follows: — “Three  days  ago,  the  Abb6 
Gabriel  de  Rennepont,  who  had  not  before  been  acquainted  with  Mademoiselle 
Cardoville,  came  to  that  young  lady’s  house  at  half-past  one  in  the  afternoon, 
and  remained  there  till  nearly  five  o’clock. 

“Immediately  after  the  abbe’s  departure,  two  of  the  servants  quitted  the 
house,  one  of  whom  went  to  Marshal  Simon’s,  and  the  other  to  Agricola  Bau- 
doin, the  blacksmith,  and  after  that  to  Prince  Djalma. 

“ About  noon  yesterday,  Marshal  Simon  and  his  two  daughters  called  on 
Mademoiselle  Cardoville,  and  shortly  after  the  Abbe  Gabriel,  accompanied 
by  Agricola  Baudoin,  joined  the  party.  A very  long  conference  took  place 
between  these  different  personages  and  Mademoiselle  Cardoville,  which 
lasted  till  half-past  three  o’clock. 

“ Marshal  Simon,  who  had  come  in  a carriage,  returned  on  foot  with  his 
two  daughters  ; all  three  appeared  to  be  much  delighted,  and  in  one  of  the 
walks  leading  to  the  Champs  Elysees,  the  marshal  was  even  observed  to  kiss 
the  two  girls  with  eagerness  and  affection. 

“ The  Abbe  Gabriel  de  Rennepont  and  Agricola  Baudoin  were  the  last  to 
leave. 

“ The  Abbe  Gabriel  returned  home,  as  was  afterwards  learnt.  The  smith, 
whom,  for  many  reasons,  it  was  the  most  desirable  to  watch,  went  to  a wine- 
house  in  Harp  Street.  He  was  followed  in  ; he  called  for  a bottle  of  wine,  and 
seated  himself  in  the  most  retired  corner  at  the  bottom  of  the  room  on  the  left- 
hand  side  ; he  did  not  drink  it  all,  but  seemed  to  be  very  deep  in  thought,  and 
as  though  he  was  anxiously  expecting  somebody. 

“ And  truly  enough,  at  the  expiration  of  about  half-ari-liour,  a man  entered, 
of  about  thirty  years  of  age,  dark-complexioned,  very  tall,  blind  of  the  left 
eye,  and  dressed  in  a brown  great-coat  and  black  trousers.  He  had  no  hat 
on,  and  appeared  as  though  he  had  only  come  a short  distance.  This  man 
seated  himself  at  the  same  table  with  the  smith. 

“ Rather  an  animated  conversation,  but  of  which,  unfortunately,  nothing 
could  be  heard,  then  took  place  between  these  two  persons.  In  about  half-an- 
hour  Agricola  slipped  a small  packet  into  the  hand  of  the  one-eyed  man, 
which  appeared  to  contain  gold,  if  one  might  judge  from  the  size  of  it,  and 
the  profound  gratitude  with  which  the  man  received  it.  Agricola  Baudoin 
shortly  after  gave  the  man  a letter,  with  very  particular  directions,  as 
though  he  wished  it  to  be  delivered  immediately,  and  which  the  one-eyed 
man  carefully  placed  in  his  pocket ; they  then  both  separated,  the  smith  saying 
‘ to-morrow.’ 

“ At  the  conclusion  of  the  interview,  it  was  considered  especially  necessary 
to  follow  the  one-eyed  man.  On  quitting  Harp  Street,  he  crossed  the  gardens 
of  the  Luxembourg  palace,  and  entered  the  house  of  retreat  in  the  street  of 
Y augirard. 

“Very  early  next  morning,  I w'ent  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  public- 
house  in  Harp  Street,  not  knowing  the  hour  of  meeting  that  had  been 
arranged  the  previous  day  between  the  one-eyed  man  and  Agricola  ; and  after 
waiting  till  about  half-past  one,  the  smith  arrived. 

“ Disguising  myself  as  well  as  I could,  from  the  fear  of  being  recognised, 
I was  enabled,  as  on  the  evening  before,  to  take  my  seat  at  the  table  as  dose 
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as  possible  to  the  smith,  without  giving  offence  ; the  one-eyed  man  came 
shortly  after,  and  handed  him  a letter  sealed  with  black. 

“ On  beholding  the  letter,  Agricola  Baudoin  appeared  to  be  so  deeply 
affected,  that  before  even  reading  it,  a tear  was  observed  to  roll  over  his 
mustache. 

“ The  letter  was  very  short;  for  the  smith  was  not  two  minutes  reading  it ; 
he  nevertheless  appeared  so  happy  and  delighted  that  he  jumped  for  joy  in 
his  seat  and  shook  the  one-eyed  man  most  heartily  by  the  hand  ; he  then 
immediately  asked  him  to  do  something,  which  the  latter  refused  ; he, ‘how- 
ever, seemed  finally  to  consent,  and  then  both  left  the  house  together. 

“ They  were  followed  at  a little  distance:  as  yesterday  the  one-eyed  man 
entered  the  house  already  mentioned,  in  the  street  of  Yaugirard,  to  which 
A°ricola  accompanied  him,  and  they  separated  at  the  door;  the  latter, 
however,  listened  for  some  time  about  the  walls,  appearing  to  be  carefully 
studying  their  position,  and  every  now  and  then  making  notes  in  a memo- 
randum-book. 

“The  smith  then  hastily  went  away  in  the  direction  of  the  square  of  the 
Odeon,  where  be  took  a cabriolet.  I did  the  same,  and  followed  him  to 
Mademoiselle  Cardoville’s,  in  Anjou  Street. 

“ By  a fortunate  accident,  at  the  very  moment  Agricola  was  entering  the 
house,  one  of  Mademoiselle  Cardoville’s  carriages  was  leaving  it.  The 
young  lady’s  equery,  accompanied  by  a man  of  a very  displeasing  coun- 
tenance, miserably  dressed,  and  very  pale,  was  in  this  carriage.  Considering 
this  incident  as  rather  an  extraordinary  one,  and  deserving  special  attention, 
it  was  determined  not  to  lose  sight  of  this  carriage— it  proceeded  quickly  to 
the  head  police-office. 

“ Mademoiselle  Cardoville’s  equery,  and  the  man  with  the  repulsive 
countenance,  then  alighted,  and  both  entered  the  office  of  the  detective 
agents  of  police.  In  about  half  an  hour,  the  equery  came  out  alone,  and 
entering  the  carriage,  was  driven  to  the  Palace  of  Justice,  and  went  up 
immediately  to  the  Attorney-General's  office,  where  be  remained  for  another 
half-hour ; after  which  he  returned  to  Mademoiselle  Cardoville’s  in  Anjou 
Street. 

“ We  have  learned  from  a source  that  may  be  safely  relied  on,  that  on 
the  same  day,  at  about  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening,  Messieurs  Ormesson  and 
Yalbelle,  two  distinguished  advocates,  together  with  the  magistrate  who  had 
taken  down  Mademoiselle  Cardoville’s  complaint  concerning  her  incarceration 
at  Doctor  Baleinier’s,  bad  an  interview  with  this  young  lady  at  her  own 
house,  which  lasted  till  nearly  midnight,  and  at  which  Agricola  Baudoin 
and  two  other  of  M.  Hardy’s  workmen  were  present. 

“Prince  Djalma  called  to-day  on  Marshal  Simon,  and  stayed  with  him 
three  hours  and  a half;  after  which,  they  both  went,  as  is  supposed,  to 
Mademoiselle  Cardoville’s,  for  their  carriage  stopped  at  her  door  in  Anjou 
Street.  An  unforeseen  accident,  however,  prevented  further  information  upon 
this  latter  circumstance. 

“ We  have  learned  that  a warrant  has  been  issued  against  a man  named 
Leonard,  an  old  factotum  of  Baron  Tripeaud.  This  Leonard  is  suspected 
of  being  the  man  that  set  fire  to  M.  Hardy’s  factory.  The  description  of 
the  man,  as  given  by  Agricola  Baudoin  and  his  fellow-workmen,  bears  a very 
striking  resemblance  to  this  Leonard. 

“ The  evident  result  from  all  this  is,  that,  for  these  few  days  past, 
Mademoiselle  Cardoville’s  house,  has  been  the  focus  from  whence  the  most 
active  and  various  movements  have  emanated,  and  which  seem  most  parti- 
cularly to  concern  Marshal  Simon,  his  daughters,  and  M.  Francis  Hardy — 
movements  wherein  Mademoiselle  Cardoville,  the  Abbe  Gabriel,  and  Agricola 
Baudoin,  are  the  most  indefatigable,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  the  most  dan- 
gerous agents.” 

On  comparing  this  note  with  the  other  information,  and  calling  to  mind 
what  had  taken  place,  it  followed  that  the  news  was  of  the  most  grave  cha- 
racter, to  the  reverend  fathers;  for  Gabriel  now  had  had  long  and  frequent 
conferences  with  Adrienne,  who  till  then  had  been  unknown  to  him. 
Agricola  Baudoin  had  been  in  communication  with  M.  Hardy,  and  justice 
had  got  scent  of  the  originators  and  fomentors  of  the  mob  that  had  burnt 
down  and  destroyed  the  factory  of  Baron  Tripeaud’s  rival.  It  appeared 
almost  certain  that  Mademoiselle  Cardoville  had  had  an  interview  with 
Prince  Djalma.  Such  a collection  of  facts  abundantly  proved  that,  faithful 
to  the  threat  she  had  held  out  to  Rodin,  when  the  reverend  father’s  double 
treachery  had  been  unmasked,  Mile.  Cardoville  had  unceasingly  occupied 
herself  in  bringing  around  her  the  dispersed  members  of  her  family,  in  order 
to  engage  them  to  unite_against  a dangerous  enemy,  whose  detestable  machi- 
nations, by  being  unveiled  and  boldly  met,  would  stand  no  chance  of  success. 

One  can  therefore  easily  understand  the  overwhelming  effect  of  the  pre- 
ceding note  on  Father  d’Aigrigny  and  Rodin — on  Rodin  especially,  who, 
in  agonies,  tied  down  to  a bed  of  sickness,  and  rendered  powerless,  thus 
saw  the  edifice  at  which  he  had  so  long  and  industriously  laboured,  falling 
piece  by  piece. 

(To  be  continued .) 


Scotchmen  and  Irishmen. — While  trained  and  educated  Scotchmen 
go  over  the  world  to  administer  its  offices  of  trust  and  emolument,  “ from  In- 
dus to  the  pole,”  behold  our  poor  exiles  sweating  under  the  heaviest  burthens, 
and  stooping  to  the  meanest  offices  that  humanity  can  endure.  These  are 
their  respective  conditions  ; and  let  no  man  say  that  this  is  mainly  owing  to 
foreign  prejudice,  for  it  is  not  true.  It  is  mainly  owing  to  the  fact  that  one 
is  disciplined  from  boyhood,  while  the  other  is  turned  out  bare  and  unarmed 
to  grapple  with  the  world. — Dublin  Nation. 


A BULLDOG  OF  THE  ENGLISH  BREED. 


It  so  happened  that  the  officer  of  engineers  quartered  here  had  a celebrated 
bull-bitch  named  Nettle,  which  was  afterwards  rechristened  Rose.  Nettle, 
at  the  time  l saw  her,  was  of  a “ certain  age,’’  but  still  in  full  vigour  ; she 
was  of  a very  dark  brindle,  but  the  most  compactly  made  animal  of  her  spe- 
cies I ever  beheld,  low,  broad,  and  muscular;  and,  although  the  gamest  of 
her  kind,  was  so  gentle  and  fond  with  her  master  and  his  friends  as  to  make 
her  a general  favourite.  Nettle,  or  Nell,  as  we  called  her,  had  been  known 
to  achieve  wonders  in  England  in  her  vocation  ; but  her  talents  and  powers 
had  never  been  called  forth  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  Yankee 
had  some  good  dogs  with  him  certainly,  but  none  of  them  w hat  we  should  term 
first-rate.  The  fellow  had  a huge  bear,  upon  which  his  tribe  of  quadrupeds 
could  not  make  any  impression  ; the  bear  shook  them  off  as  readily  as  you  or 
I,  good  reader,  would  dislodge  a musquito. 

The  commanding  engineer  was  induced  to  try  the  pluck  of  his  bitch  at  this 
monstrous  bruin,  and  despatched  his  servant  for  her  to  his  quarters.  She  w as 
brought  and  set  at  the  bear,  but  the  unprincipled  owner  of  the  brute  had,  un- 
perceived by  us,  lengthened  the  tether  of  the  baited  animal  to  such  an  extent 
that  he  had  unlawful  liberty  ; in  fact,  by  the  unfair  latitude  allow  ed  to  the  be- 
sieged party,  the  poor  bitch  had  not  a shadow  of  a chance;  the  consequence 
was  that  poor  Nell  was  most  severely  handled  and  punished  by  bruin,  and  she 
came  off  with  a broken  leg  and  two  fractured  ribs.  She  was  instantly  removed 
from  the  scene  of  action,  and  consigned  to  the  hands  of  the  doctor,  who  was 
no  less  a personage  than  an  assistant  surgeon  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  rejoicing 
in  the  name  of  Quigley,  and  with  whom  the  old  bitch  was  a great  favourite; 
the  wounded  animal’s  leg  and  ribs  were  instantly  set,  the  former  swaddled  in 
splents  with  Christian-like  care.  Madame  Nettle  was  supplied  with  a com- 
fortable bed  at  the  doctor’s  quarters,  and  left  to  lap  her  sick-brotb  while  we 
returned  to  the  barracks  to  regale  ourselves  with  more  solid  fare  at  the  hospi- 
table mess-table  of  the  19th  Light  Dragoons. 

But  mark  the  sequel,  and  the  almost  incredible  game  of  the  crippled  ani- 
mal! We  were  sipping  our  claret  about  the  tenth  hour,  when  we  were  called 
from  the  m»ss-room  by  an  artilleryman,  who  h id  run  from  the  fort  to  the  ca- 
valry barracks  to  inffirm  us  that  old  Nettle  had  escaped  unperceived  from  the 
doctor’s  quarters,  and  had  been  chased  by  the  “bearleader,”  bludgeon  in 
hand,  vowing  vengeance  against  the  tarnation  howdacious  h animal.  Upon 
seeking  the  Yankee  we  found  that  the  bitch,  to  avenge  her  wrongs  and  the 
unfair  attack  she  had  been  subjected  to  in  the  morning,  had  leaped  from  Dr 
Quigley’s  window,  some  feet  from  the  ground,  and,  notwithstanding  her  bro- 
ken leg  and  ribs,  had  hobbled  on  three  remaining  serviceable  pins  to  the  bear’s 
cage  or  den  outside  the  fort,  and  had  attacked  him  by  herself  and  choked  him 
— for  the  bear  was  found  dead  by  its  discomfited  and  enraged  owner,  who 
would  most  decidedly  have  destroyed  her  had  not  her  master’s  “ batman,”  and 
one  or  two  of  the  gunners  and  drivers  rescued  her  from  the  Yankee’s  fury. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  indomitable  courage  in  a 
bull-dog  I ever  met,  and  occurred  exactly  as  I have  related  the  circumstance. 
Before  her  owner  left  Canada,  he  gave  Nell  to  Captain  Jebb,  of  the  engi- 
neers, and  I believe  Nettle,  or  Rose,  as  she  was  afterwards  called,  breathed 
her  last  at  the  seat  of  his  forefathers  in  Derbyshire. — The  Sportsman  in 
Canada, 


THE  THREE  KNOCKS. — A Berkshire  Legend. 


[. Extracted  from  the  “ Story-Teller,”  a neiv  periodical  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  reading  public,  compiled  with  much  taste  and  judgment .] 

At  the  beginning  of  the  last,  or  cl  se  of  the  preceding,  century,  a very 
skilful  and  eminent  apothecary  and  surgeon  resided  at  the  outskirts  of 
Newbury,  as  much  beloved  for  his  social  qualities  as  he  was  valued  lor 
his  knowledge  of  h s profession.  Amongst  his  patients  and  acquaintance 
was  an  elderly  maidtn  lady,  of  slender  fortune,  and  of  a sour  and  avaricious 
temper;  these  qualities  were  increased  by  a burden  thrown  upon  her,  which, 
sordid  as  was  her  nature,  she  could  not  avoid.  An  improvident  brother  died 
insolvent,  and  a beautiful  girl  of  sixteen — his  only  child — was  left  entirely  to 
the  unwilling  protection  of  her  aunt.  Heart-broken  at  the  loss  of  her 
lather,  harassed  by  the  perpetual  peevishness  of  her  aunt,  scanti  y fed  and 
poorly  clad,  the  young  creature  sank  under  her  change  of  circumstances,  and 
became  seriously  ill.  The  good  surgeon  was  called  in,  and  speedily  detected 
that  the  malady  was  mental. 

One  day  when  alone  with  her,  he  said,  “ I see,  my  dear,  what  really  ails 
you  ; your  aunt’s  treatment  is  killing  you  by  inches  ; I can  do  nothing  for 
you,  unless  you  will  accept  such  a home  as  I car,  give  you  ; if  you  can  over- 
look the  great  disproportion  in  years,  I think  I could  make  it  a happy 
home;  you  should  have  every  comfort  in  my  power  to  afford  you,  and, 
at  least,  it  will  be  a happier  life  than  that  you  lead  at  prtsent.”  The 
young  woman  gratefully  accepted  the  offer  ; they  were  married,  and  for 
two  years  no  persons  apparently  could  have  been  better  suited  to  each 
other,  though  the  difference  in  age  was  more  than  thirty  years. 

At  that  period  the  surgeon  received  aletter  from  an  intimate  friend,  an  emi- 
nent physician  in  London,  requesting  as  a favour  that  he  would  receive  as  a 
boarder  for  a few  weeks,  a young  gentleman  in  whom  he  felt  a particular  in- 
terest : he  described  him  as  highly  talented  and  well  informed,  who  had  by  great 
industry  and  application  attained  considerable  eminence  at  the  bar,  but  whose 
health  had  sunk  under  the  intense  labour  he  had  undergone  through  the  win- 
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ter  ; that  consumptive  symptoms  had  appeared,  and  nothing  was  likely  to  save 
his  life  but  total  rest  from  business,  a change  to  good  air,  and  the  regular  su- 
perintendence of  a skilful  medical  man  ; and  knowing  the  skill  and  kindness 
of  bis  friend,  the  airy  situation  of  his  house,  and  his  capability  to  accommodate 
an  inmate,  he  ventured  to  solicit  an  admittance  for  his  young  patient.  The 
request  was  instantly  granted,  and  the  invalid  took  possession  of  a good  apart- 
ment over  the  usual  sitting  room,  and  received  every  attention  from  the  surgeon 
and  his  wife. 

To  the  latter  this  shortly  became  as  dangerous  at  it  was  interesting ; the 
invalid  was  attractive  in  person,  and  in  every  way  formed  to  win  the  affections  ; 
he  found  his  young  companion  (who  by  her  husband’s  continual  absence 
during  bis  professional  employment  was  constantly  alone  with  him)  full  of 
natural  talent,  but  wholly  uninformed ; he  took  great  delight  in  improving  her 
mind,  read  and  conversed  with  her,  and  every  day  increased  the  mutual  inter- 
est in  each  other.  Unhappily  the  young  lawyer  had  imbibed  many  dangerous 
and  sceptical  oi  inions — these  he  imparted  to  his  pupil,  and  amongst  others 
the  td'al  unbelief  of  a future  state  was  impressed  on  her  mind  by  the  strong 
tonviction  he  professed  to  entertain  on  the  subject. 

Jtle  remained  through  the  summer  months,  and,  having  much  recovered  his 
health,  returned  to  town  to  resume  his  profession,  leaving  his  unhappy 
victim  a prey  to  melancholy,  and  unable  to  attend  to  the  duties  she  had 
before  so  cheerfully  fulfilled.  The  husband  was  grieved  at  the  change,  but 
wholly  unsuspicious  of  the  cause. 

A few  weeks  of  active  employment  brought  on  a return  of  consumption, 
and  again  the  surgeon  was  applied  to,  and  again  received  the  destroyer 
hf  his  peace,  and  bestowed  every  attention  on  a case  which  be  was  soon 
hware  was  hopeless.  The  unhappy  young  man  had  also  a similar  persuasion, 
and  his  mind  appeared  to  suffer  still  more  than  his  frame.  Doubts  and  terrors 
arose,  and  he  continually  held  conversation  with  the  wife,  in  which  he  stated 
these  new  impressions,  and  told  her  his  greatest  misery  arose  from  the  idea 
that  he  had  perverted  her  religious  principles,  and  that  he  should  have  to 
answer  for  the  destruction  of  her  soul  as  well  as  his  own.  But  he  fre- 
quently repeated,  “ If  there  be  a future  state,  and  a final  judgment,  and  if 
it  be  possible  for  a departed  spirit  to  return  to  earth,  you  shall  have  some 
warning  when  I am  dead  which  may  decide  your  opinions.” 

A few  weeks  of  great  bodily  and  mental  suffering  terminated  in  his  death  ; 
his  unwearied  nurse  received  his  last  breath,  and  with  it  a renewal  of  the 
solemn  pledge  he  had  before  given. 

Worn  down  by  grief  and  fatigue,  Bhe  was  unable  to  follow  to  the  grave,  hut 
the  good  and  unsuspecting  husband,  willing  to  show  every  regard  to  the  dead, 
made  the  whole  of  his  small  establishment  attend  the  burial. 

She  was  left  alone  in  her  agony.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  invalid’s 
life,  when  he  was  seated  in  the  chair  by  tbe  fireside,  a cane  was  placed  against 
the  arm,  with  which  he  used  to  summon  his  watchful  friend,  when  her 
domestic  business  took  her  away  for  a short  time.  At  that  period  bells  were 
not  in  common  use;  three  distinct  strokes  on  the  floor  gave  the  signal  of  her 
being  wanted  in  the  sick-room,  and  it  was  promptly  obeyed.  A short  time  had 
elapsed  after  the  funeral  procession  had  disappeared,  when  she  was  roused  from 
her  stupor  of  grief  by  heariug  in  the  room  above  the  three  strokes  of  the  cane 
loudly  and  deliberately  given.  She  started  up,  went  to  the  apartment,  and  on 
approaching  ihe  fire-place,  saw  the  cane  wh  ch  she  had  that  very  day  placed  in 
the  corner  of  the  room,  leaning  agamst  the  arm  of  the  chair  in  the  same 
position  it  had  so  long  occupied  in  the  life  of  her  lover.  When  her  husband 
returned  from  the  church  she  was  found  cold  and  insensible,  stretched  on  the 
hearth,  on  which  she  had  fallen  alter  her  conviction  that  the  pledge  had  been 
redeemed — the  promised  warning  given.  When  she  recovered  her  senses, 
she  requested  to  be  left  alone  with  her  husband,  and  fal  ing  on  her  knees 
confessed  everything  which  had  passed,  and  supplicated  his  forgiveness  : it 
was  granted  by  the  kind-hearted  man,  and  with  expressions  of  blame  to 
himself  for  having  exposed  so  young  a creature  to  such  a danger.  She  then 
requested  to  see  the  clergyman,  who  was  a venerable  and  excellent  man ; to 
him  also  she  made  a full  confession,  and  expressed  the  entire  change  of 
opinion  which  had  been  effected  by  the  warning  she  had  received.  Whether 
her  long  attendance  on  a person  in  a continued  consumption  had  infected 
her  with  the  disease,  or  whether  grief  and  remorse  acted  fatally  on  a con- 
stitution naturally  delicate,  cannot  now  be  known  ; but  in  little  more  than 
three  months  she  sank  into  an  early  grave. 


MATILDA. 


Matilda  was  married  very  young  to  a Neapolitan  nobleman  of  the  highest 
rank,  and  found  herself  a widow  and  a mother  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  As 
she  stood  one  day  caressing  her  infant  son  in  the  open  window  of  an  apart- 
ment which  hung  over  the  river  Volturna,  the  child,  with  a sudden  spring, 
leaped  from  her  arms  into  the  flood  below,  and  disappeared  in  a moment. 
The  mother,  struck  with  instant  surprise,  and  making  an  effort  to  save  him, 
plunged  in  after  ; but  far  from  being  able  to  assist  the  infant,  she  herself 
with  great  difficulty  escaped  to  the  opposite  shore,  just  when  some  French 
soldiers  were  plundering  the  country  on  that  side,  who  immediately  made  her 
their  prisoner. 

As  the  war  was  then  carried  on  between  the  French  and  Italians  with  the 
utmost  inhumanity,  they  were  going  at  once  to  perpetrate  those  two  extremes 
suggested  by  appetite  and  cruelty.  This  base  resolution,  however,  was 
opposed  by  a voung  officer,  who,  though  their  retreat  required  the  utmost  ex- 


pedition, placed  her  behind  him,  and  brought  her  in  safety  to  his  native  city. 
Her  beauty  at  first  caught  his  eye,  her  merit  soon  after  his  heart.  They  were 
married;  he  rose  to  the  highest  posts;  they  lived  long  together  and  were 
happy.  But  the  felicity  of  a soldier  can  never  be  called  permanent : after  an 
interval  of  several  years,  the  troops  which  he  commanded  having  met  with  a 
repulse,  he  was  obliged  to  take  shelter  in  the  city  where  he  had  lived  with  his 
wife.  Here  they  suffered  a siege,  and  the  city  at  length  was  taken.  Few 
histories  can  produce  more  various  instances  of  cruelty  than  those  which  the 
French  and  Italians  at  that  time  exercised  upon  each  other.  It  was  resolved 
by  the  victors  upon  the  occasion  to  put  all  the  French  prisoners  to 
death;  but  particularly  the  husband  of  the  unfortunate  Matilda,  as  he 
was  principally  instrumental  in  contracting  the  siege.  Their  deter- 
minations were  in  general  executed  almost  as  soon  as  resolved  upon.  The 
captive  soldier  was  led  forth,  and  the  executioner  with  his  sword  stood  ready, 
whilst  the  spectators  in  gloomy  silence  awaited  the  fatal  blow,  which  was  only 
suspended  till  the  general  who  presided  as  judge  should  give  the  signal.  It 
was  in  this  interval  of  anguish  and  expectation  that  Matilda  came  to  take 
her  last  farewell  of  her  husband  and  deliverer,  deploring  her  wretched  situa- 
tion, and  the  cruelty  of  fate,  that  had  saved  her  from  perishing  by  a pre- 
mature death  in  the  river  Volturna  to  be  the  spectator  of  still  greater 
calamities.  The  general,  who  was  a young  man,  was  struck  with  surprise  at 
her  beauty,  and  pity  at  her  distress,  but  with  still  stronger  emotions  when 
he  heard  her  mention  her  former  dangers.  He  w'as  her  son — the  infant  for 
whom  she  had  encountered  so  much  danger.  He  acknowledged  her  at  once 
as  his  mother,  and  fell  at  her  feet.  The  rest  may  be  easily  supposed  : the 
captive  was  set  free,  and  all  the  happiness  that  love,  friendship,  and  duty 
could  confer  on  each,  were  united. — Goldsmith. 


The  Irishman  and  his  Brogues. — Paddy  Purcel  bought,  at  a fair, 
a new  pair  of  brogues,  and  put  them  on  that  he  might  be  dacent  in  the  fair, 
more  betokens  as  he  had  to  dance  with  his  “ darlin’  Biddy  but  the  business 
and  amusement  of  the  fair  over,  Paddy  took  off  his  brogues  to  walk  home, 
and  his  companion,  Mick  Murphy,  shouldered  a new  spade  that  he  had  pur- 
chased. On  the  way  home,  Mick  every  now  and  then  held  out  his  spade  at 
arm's  length  to  admire  his  new  possession  ; hut  as  this  was  done  in  a tasty 
manner,  between  his  finger  and  thumb,  he  had  not  much  command  of  it — ■ 
perhaps  he  had  not  too  much  over  himse’f,  indeed;  but  whether  it  was  the 
result  of  having  a drop  too  much,  I knew  not,  hut  he  happened  to  drop  his 
new  and  sharp-edged  spade  upon  his  friend  Paddy’s  foot,  on  which  it  inflicted 
a serious  wound.  Paddy  roared,  I won’t  sware  he  didn’t  curse  a little; 
Biddy  cried  ; and  Mick  pulled  all  the  dock-leaves  in  the  neighbourhood  to 
apply  to  the  wound.  After  a time  Paddy’s  lamentations  grew  milder,  and  he 
began  to  congratulate  himself  on  his  luck.  “ Luck,  jewel  ?”  said  Biddy. 
“To  be  sure,  darlin’.”  “Why  your  fut  is  a’most  cut  off,”  said  Biddy. 
“ Thrue  for  you,  darlin’,”  says  Paddy,  “ but  wasn't  it  lucky  I hadn't  my  new 
brogues  on  me?"  “ Sure  enough,”  said  Biddy,  who  comprehended  this  Irish 
argument ; for  Biddy  knew  it  was  easier  to  heal  a cut  foot  than  to  buy  a new 
pair  of  brogues. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Leguleius  —In  No.  106,  page  24,  we  modified  the  information  to  which  our 
correspondent  alludes.  Different  customs  prevail  at  the  different  inns. 
Particulars  can  be  obtained  by  applying  at  the  Treasurer's  office  personally , 
or  by  letter. 

Cupid. — The  verb  “ to  court ” is  not  confined  in  meaning  to  ihe  courtship  of  the 
ladies , though  this  be  the  most  common  use  of  the  word.  It  means,  etymo- 
logically, to  play  the  courtier , to  seek  favour  as  they  do  at  court — by  flattery , 
by  agreeable  manners,  gay  attire,  and  all  the  other  attractive  modes  of  estab- 
lishing oneself  in  favour,  which  are  always  seen  in  greatest  perfection  at 

court.  The  French  word  “ courtiser"  is  perhaps  the  origin  of  ours or, 

at  least,  it  is  the  sister  of  ours  ; and  it  means,  to  please,  to  flatter,  and  seek 
favour.  A man  may  court  his  grandfather  or  his  grandmother,  his  horse 
or  his  dog. 

Mary,  a spoiled  child.  Is  Mary  afraid  of  her  own  temper  being  discovered 
that  she  inquires  whether  the  countenance  betrays  the  temper  ? The  coun- 
tenance naturally  conforms  itself  to  its  most  habitual  expression.  That  is 
most  likely  to  be  impressed  and  fixed  upon  it  ivhich  is  most  commonly 
employed.  Bad  tempers  are  often  concealed  by  those  who  practise  the  hypo- 
critical  arts  of  flattery,  but  sincere  minds  show  their  tempers  in  their  looks. 
The  latter  are  perhaps  better  friends  than  the  former,  though  less  agreeable 
persons  to  meet  for  an  hour  or  two  at  a social  party. 

Isabel  wonders  why  the  gentlemen  never  flatter  her,  though  they  treat  her  with 
kind  attention.  Her  otvn  sex  pay  her  many  compliments  — ours  never. 
“ ’TV's  true  I get  some  praise  for  my  qualifications  of  mind — but  for  mes 
yeux  et  mon  visage  ( my  eyes  and  my  face J they  say  nothing We  must 
take  a peep  at  Isabel  through  our  magic  glass.  We  have  not  yet  svff cient 
data  to  form  a judgment.  Nevertheless,  tee  say  this  much , that  a very 
superior  woman  is  beyond  direct  verbal  flattery.  The  flattery  of  attention  is 
the  best  proof  of  admiration.  If  she  always  receive  this,  she  ought  to  be 
satisfied.  Praise  is  very  agreeable  when  you  feel  that  it  is  genuine  and 
that  it  comes  from  a good  judge.  But  we  are  very  suspicious  of  the  moral 
effect  of  personal  praise.  We  think  it  quite  possible  to  make  a woman  ugly 

by  praising  her  eyes  and  her  visage.  Perhaps  Isabel's  own  sex  have  some 
such  design  upon  her. 


AND  AMUSEMENT  FOR  THE  MILLION 


“ Constant  Reader.”—  The  book  alluded  to  is  not  sufficient.  It  treats  of  one 
phasis  of  the  subject  onbj.  Any  modern  grammar  will  do  Those  who  are 
very  particular  about  books  only  waste  their  time  about  trifles.  Any  gram- 
mar will  teach  you  if  you  have  the  learning  mind. 

R.  S.  V.  P. — You  will  never  find  out  whether  a lady  loves  you  or  not  by 
merely  asking  her.  The  tongue  is  a deceitful  member,  and  "is  not  to  be 
believed  on  no  account,"  as  they  say  in  our  country.  Our  correspondent 
ought  to  be  very  proud  of  the  honour  of  being  courted  by  a lady.  She  is 
saving  him  a great  deal  of  mental  exertion.  We  hope  he  will  not  be  over- 
coy,  but  yield  and  capitulate  after  a little  well-feigned  hesitation.  She  is 
evidently  a woman  of  some  spirit,  and  may  be  very  usef  ul  to  a man  in  these 
days  of  speculation. 

S.  Writer — We  cannot  answer  the  question.  Write  to  them  as  you  do  to 
us.  We  do  not  suppose  there  is  any  poet  or  poetess  in  the  country  who  can 
even  support  life  by  writing  poetry . If  even  the  best  are  so  helpless,  what 
mtist  be  the  state  of  the  rest  l 

Z.  Z.  Z. — We  do  not  know  of  any  mode  of  obtaining  a university  education 
gratis.  If  there  were,  there  would  be  many  candidates  for  the  bounty. 
Even  the  Sizars  require  someichat  more  than  the  college  allowances  to  main- 
tain their  dignity.  The  fashionable  frivolities  of  academical  life  are  the 
most  expensive  part  of  university  education.  In  Scotland  few  bursaries 
exceed  twenty  pounds  per  annum,  and  they  are  only  to  be  obtained  by  per- 
sonal interest. 

E.  A.-— Eastern  countries  are  not  hot.  Southern  or  tropical  countries  are  hot 
Look  directly  eastward  on  a globe,  and  you  will  not  wonder  at  the  coldness 
of  the  east  wind.  It  comes  over  the  frightful  regions  of  Tobolski,  in 
Russia. 

“ A Soldier.” — The  question  alluded  to  is  merely  an  arithmetical  question. 
You  may  make  any  question  a military  question.  How  many  pair  of  nerves 
originate  in  the  spinal  marrow  of  a general?  may  be  called  a military  ques- 
tion. A proper  military  question  is  one  which  is  exclusively  military. 

Field. — We  do  not  understand  the  case;  it  is  one  for  a civil  lawyer.  The 
clergyman  who  married  him  is  perhaps  punishable  by  law — the  marriage 
might  perhaps  be  nullified— but  the  cost  would  be  great.  It  is  easier  to  pre- 
vent the  marriage  of  minors  than  to  dissolve  it. 

A Good  Example.— Clericus,  of  York,  says,  “ I have  adopted  your  cor- 
respondent's suggestion  relative  to  the  distribution  of  a few  numbers  of  the 
Family  Herald  amongst  my  friends.  The  result  has  been  that  they  them- 
selves have  noio  become  subscribers  to  your  valuable  journal ; and  I am  fully 
persuaded  that  it  only  wants  an  effort  of  this  kind  to  make  it  one  of  the  most 
widely  circulated  journals  ever  known." 

W.  M.  - We  say  a u-niversity,  because  the  u is  long,  or  a syllable  by  itself; 
because,  in  fact,  it  is  yu  ; but  we  say  an  uncle,  or  an  unintelligible  pro- 
position, because  the  u is  short,  S;c. 

Isabel. — Do  shell  fish  sivim  ?"  Yes,  and  sail  too.  “ Learn  like  the  little 
nautilus  to  sail." 

Young  Fly. — We  have  read  both  the  books  our  correspondent  speaks  of.  We 
never  denied  the  changes  and  exchanges  that  take  place  in  the  human  body  ; 
we  merely  question  the  precision  of  the  assertion  which  makes  seven  years  the 
term  of  our  material  identity. 

Vermil.on. — The  schools  of  design  are  good  schools,  no  doubt,  for  young 
artists.  We  know  of  nothing  better. 

Jenny,  and  Kitty,  and  Polly  want  us  to  explain  the  Monthly  Fashions, 
or  translate  them  into  English.  This  is  more  than  we  are  able  to  do.  We 
give  them  in  faith,  as  we  receive  them,  upon  the  supposition  that  the  ladies 
understand  them.  As  for  ourselves,  we  do  not  understand  the  difference 
between  a dress  and  a gown,  or  between  a lady' s shoe  and  a lady' s slipper 
We  are  amazingly  ignorant  in  some  things. 

“Two  Constant  Readers.” — To  swear  is  to  take  an  oath — to  take  God  to 
witness — or  something  supposed  to  have  divinity  in  it.  A crusader  may 
swear  by  the  cross,  a Roman  might  swear  by  the  Virgin  or  her  image ; but 
the  use  of  profane  language  is  one  thing,  and  swearing  another.  The  com- 
mon expression  “ D — n it"  is  profanity— a vulgar  expression  used  by  what 
Sir  Robert  Peel  calls  “ the  vulgar  rich"  and  the  profligate  poor.  It  involves 
an  invocation  to  God— to  curse — but  it  does  not  invoke  him  to  witness  a 
truth. 

Fingerless-Ring. — We  thought  we  had  answered  our  correspondent.  But  at 
all  events  Betty  has  disposed  of  her  letter,  long  ago. 

Philippa  must  discover  the  secret  herself ; there  is  no  doubt  a reason  for  the 
gentleman  being  kind  to  her  in  private,  and  cold  and  formal  in  public.  It 
is  not  very  satisfactory  behaviour.  As  for  the  other  difficulty,  it  is  too  great 
for  the  mind  of  man  to  solve.  It  is  a question  of  feeling— one  of  those  things 
beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  reason. 

“A  Subscriber.” — Chef-d'ceuvre  is  masterpiece.  It  is  pronounced  “ Shay- 
duvr"—  there  is  no  sound  in  English  like  it. 

H.  J.  S. — We  cannot  tell  how  to  cure  tempers.  A temper  is  like  a nose.  If 
sharp,  it.  remains  sharp;  if  round  at  the  point,  hooked,  or  humped, it  remains 
so.  It  is  only  by  getting  into  a favourable  position  that  certain  tempers  can 
be  tranquil  Used.  Some  are  for  society,  others  for  solitude;  some  for 
domestic  life,  others  for  public  life. 
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Zeal. — “ Received"  does  not  mean  that  the  communication  will  be  inserted. 
We  cannot  insert  one  tithe  of  what  is  received.  lie  that  cxpecteth  nothing 
will  never  be  disappointed. 

“Fair  Play.” — Remember  the  proverb  “ Be  just  before  you  arc  generous." 
Wait  awhile,  and  write,  if  there  be  occasion,  in  1846. 

“Explanation  of  the  Figures  of  the  Polka.” — We  doubted  the  sender  being 
the  author,  and  therefore  omitted  the  signature.  We  noio  find  that  the 
poetry  inserted  in  No  109  was  taken  from  a recent  number  o/'Punch,  and 
the  word  Polka  substituted  for  that  of  Mazurka.  We  invariably  give  the 
authority  when  we  quote  directly,  and  are  certain  of  it. 

W.  S — y. — Ph.  D.  means  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  It  is  a German  degree. 


FAMILY  HE  UAL  D. 


NEW  IRISH  COLLEGES  ; SECULAR  EDUCATION. 


The  question  of  secular  education  is  now  forcing  itself  upon  the  public 
attention  in  this  country  in  a more  imperative  manner  than  it  has  heretofore 
done,  inasmuch  as  government  is  now  adopting  a theory  upon  the  subject,  till 
now  deemed  incompatible  with  the  religious  character  of  our  political  consti- 
tution. This  theory  is  merely  the  theory  of  the  University  Collegeof  London, 
of  which  Lord  Brougham  is  the  president.  In  this  university  there  is  no 
theology  taught,  and  every  attempt  to  introduce  it,  in  any  shape  whatever, 
has  been  resolutely  opposed.  This  system  is  the  modern  French  university 
system.  It  was  severely  rebuked  and  condemned  by  the  High  Church  and 
Tory  party  when  first  proposed  in  1825,  and  carried  into  execution  in  1828, 
by  the  opening  of  the  college  ; and  a character  of  profanity  was  attached  to 
the  institution,  which  still  adheres  to  it,  and  has  been  the  means  of  retarding 
its  progress.  King's  College,  under  the  patronage  of  government  and  the 
bishops,  soon  after  arose  and  received  thegrant  of  a site  on  the  east  of  Somerset 
House,  free  of  expense,  for  a thousand  years.  Here  the  divinity  of  the  Church 
of  England  is  taught,  and  the  college  is  consecrated  by  the  patronage  of 
church  and  state.  It  is  singular  enough  that  government  should  now  have 
adopted  the  theory  of  Lord  Brougham’s  college,  and,  throwing  aside  as  un- 
tenable the  idea  of  the  necessity  for  theology  in  a university  system,  should 
offer  to  Ireland  a boon  of  secular  education,  exclusive  of  all  religious 
doctrine  whatever. 

The  principles  involved  in  this  question  are  principles  of  great  importance  ; 
much  truth,  as  usual,  is  taught  by  both  sides  ; but,  as  usual  also,  there  is 
much  uncharitableness  and  great  want  of  indulgence  and  consideration 
for  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  the  case.  There  is  an  unconquerable  propensity 
in  all  religious  sects  and  political  parties  to  tyrannise — in  fact,  they  could  not 
exist  without  this  propensity;  it  is  by  this  that  they  keep  themselves  apart 
and  unmixed,  and  preserve  each  their  proper  and  peculiar  sphere.  A blending 
of  parties  in  a spirit  of  indulgence  and  pure  liberalism  would  be  tantamount 
to  an  unprincipled  indifference  to  doctrine,  and  could  only  take  place  amongst 
very  commonplace  minds,  whose  negation  of  positive  opinion  would  sink 
into  meanness  and  coarseness  of  intellect,  and  secularly  of  motive,  which 
would  be  even  much  worse  than  the  fierce  metaphysical  strife  which  now 
agitates  society,  and  which,  at  least,  has  this  to  recommend  it,  that  it  strives 
about  many  of  the  noblest  and  most  elevated  subjects  which  can  engage  the 
attention  of  man.  Such  a blending  and  confusion  of  principles  party-spirit 
will  prevent;  it  is  its  mission  to  prevent  it ; but  in  the  exercise  of  this  mission 
it  employs  many  harsh  means,  and  exhibits  much  uncharitable  feeling. 

The  importance  of  theology  in  a system  of  education  lies  in  this,  that  all 
principle  is  involved  in  it,  for  theo-logy  is  merely  the  “law  of  God.”  Sup- 
posing a man  to  be  taught  the  sciences  only,  without  any  theology  whatever — 
that  man  may  be  said  to  be  without  first  principles  ; he  may  have  moral 
feelings  to  choose  good  or  evil  of  a physical  character,  but  in  the  abstract  or 
theoretical  sense  of  the  word  he  has  no  principles,  for  all  principles  tower  up 
into  theology  as  their  source.  For  as  God  is  the  source  of  all  being,  so  theo- 
logy, or  the  law  of  God,  is  the  source  of  all  truth.  We  are,  however, 
speaking  of  true  or  perfect  theology,  not  of  scholastic  or  sectarian  theology. 
But  as  men  differ  in  opinion  about  theology — as  one  sect  substitutes  this,  and 
another  that,  for  the  perfect  law  of  God— it  is  very  evident  that  theology 
cannot  be  taught  as  astronomy,  or  French,  or  Italian  is  taught,  respecting 
which  there  is  little  or  no  dispute,  and  men  are  not  divided  imo  sects.  In  a 
national  college  at  Rome,  Roman  theology  may  be  taught,  because  there  are 
no  sects  in  Rome  to  contend  the  matter.  In  Constantinople  also,  Mahomedan 
theology  may  be  taught  for  a similar  reason.  In  King’s  College,  theology 
may  be  taught  to  Tory  men  and  Churchmen  ; in  a Wesleyan  or  Baptist 
college,  theology  may  be  taught  to  Wesleyans  or  Baptists  ; but  in  a national 
college  in  such  a country  as  ours,  theology  cannot  be  taught,  for  this  very 
reason,  that  there  is  not  a national  theology.  We  cannot  teach  Protestant 
theology  to  Irish  Catholics  ; we  cannot  teach  Catholic  theology  to  Irish 
Protestants ; and  there  is  no  theology  known  which  would  suit  them  both,  and 
no  professor  can  be  found  to  whom  both  would  listen.  Nor  would  two  pro- 
fessors, one  for  each  part)-,  suffice.  Each  Protestant  sect  would  then  claim 
its  professor,  and  justice  could  not,  with  propriety,  say  nay  to  such  a demand. 
Government,  therefore,  in  founding  a national  college  in  these  modern  dis- 
senting times,  must  either  exclude  theology,  or  the  college  fails  to  possess 
the  nationality  which  it  boasts  of. 
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But  this  will  not  please  any  religious  sect,  for  each  sect  would  have  its 
own  theology  taught  if  it  could.  The  minor  sects  acquiesce  in  the  system 
because  they  have  no  hope  whatever  of  introducing  their  own.  But  all  the 
large  and  influential  sects,  which  have  something  like  a claim  to  dominancy, 
either  from  number  or  antiquity,  or  political  respectability,  must  object  to 
this  exclusion  of  theology.  Accordingly,  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  con- 
demn it,  though  many  of  the  Roman  Catholic  laymen,  who  are  not  so 
jealous,  or  so  intimately  acquainted  with  the  tendency  of  abstract  principles, 
as  ecclesiastics  are,  have  already  given  it  their  hearty  support.  Sir  Robert 
Inglis,  in  the  name  of  the  Oxford  University  and  the  Highchurchmen  of 
England,  has  denounced  it  as  a gigantic  system  of  godless  education.  The 
Presbyterian  Churchmen  of  Scotland — the  establishment  men — entertain  a 
similar  view  of  the  subject,  and  dread  the  change  as  portending  the  introduc- 
tion of  liberalism  or  confusion  of  principle  into  their  own  universities. 
But  what  is  to  be  must  be,  as  the  vulgar  saying  is.  How  is  the  system  of 
secular  university  education  to  be  prevented  ? The  spirit  of  the  age  seems 
to  be  driving  men  into  it,  nolens  volens,  unwilling  or  willing  ; and  the  guilty 
negligence  of  the  old  national  church  universities  has  forwarded,  as  much  as 
liberalism  itself,  the  event  which  they  dread  so  much.  The  Home  Secretary 
of  State  has  declared  that,  during  the  two  years  and  a half  that  he  resided 
at  Oxford  University,  he  received  no  religious  instruction  whatsoever,  and 
did  not  even  hear  one  university  sermon.  He  read  some  little  in  the  Greek 
Testament,  but  that  was  merely  because  it  was  Greek,  and  easy  Greek  ; and 
the  principal  object  of  such  reading  was  to  learn  Greek,  and  not  theology  ; 
and  though  the  discipline  be  a little  more  strict  now  than  it  was  then,  it  must 
be  recollected  that  they  are  now  only  reaping  the  fruits  of  what  was  then 
sown.  They  had  a young  Secretary  of  State  under  their  charge  thirty  years 
ago  ; they  taught  him  no  religion  whatever  ; and  now  that  secretary,  with  the 
seals  of  office  in  his  hand,  merely  proposes  to  practise,  in  an  open  and  legiti- 
mate manner,  what  was  then  done  in  a sneaking,  underhand  style,  by  neglect 
of  duty.  If  we  go  further  back  still,  to  the  middle  of  last  century,  or  about 
the  time  when  John  Wesley  arose  and  protested  against  the  irreligion  of  the 
universities,  we  shall  find  most  surprising  facts,  to  prove  that  the  universities 
themselves  have  actually  taken  the  lead  in  sowing  the  principles  of  modern 
irreligion  ; for  there  is  no  irreverence,  however  frightful,  no  blasphemy, 
however  revolting — as  The  Quarterly  Review  has  lately  shown  in  an  article 
on  George  Selwyn  and  his  contemporaries —which  did  not  find  place  and 
patronage  in  the  universities  of  England  from  the  most  eminent  men  of  the 
age.  Even  before  such  things  were  vulgarised  by  the  populace,  the  wits  and 
bons  vivants  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge — men  of  whom  the  schools  were 
proud,  and  who  rose  to  office  in  Church  and  State,  to  sinecures,  patronage, 
wealth  and  power — were  drinking,  and  scoffing,  and  tearing  religion  to  rags, 
unknown  to  the  populace,  who  had  no  press  to  inform  them  of  it,  and  who, 
in  the  innocent  simplicity  of  their  ignorance,  were  quietly  worshipping  God 
on  Sundays  in  the  church  of  their  fathers,  or  listening  to  the  burning  expos- 
tulations of  Whitfield  and  Wesley  with  the  vices  of  the  heart. 

This  free-thinking  spirit,  then  a child,  has  now  grown  large — large  enough 
to  take  office  under  government,  and  realise  its  own  principles.  And  who 
can  help,  who  prevent  it  ? who  can  stem  the  torrent  of  thought  ? and  what  is 
the  use  of  employing  physical  power  so  weak  against  a tide  so  strong  ? The 
tide  will  have  its  way,  as  it  had  in  France,  and  secularism  will  have  its 
chance  of  educating  the  people  if  it  can.  It  has  not  succeeded  in  France, 
and  the  church  there  is  rapidly  recovering  its  power.  It  will  not  succeed  in 
England — it  will  not  succeed  anywhere;  not  because  there  is  anything  bad  in 
secular  education,  for  it  is  an  indispensahle  part  of  education,  but  because 
it  is  not  the  basis  nor  the  apex  of  education.  It  is  an  inferior,  without  a 
superior,  to  cive  it  unity,  consistency,  dignity,  and  elevation  of  character.  It 
is  the  vulgar  fractions  of  education,  and  the  fractions  only. 

However,  we  question  much  whether  a university  is  a proper  place  for 
teaching  theology.  Even  when  it  is  taught  at  college,  it  is  only  taught  to 
those  who  are  educated  for  the  church.  The  law  students  do  not  attend  theo- 
logical lectures,  and  if  they  attend  sermons,  it  is  no  more  than  they  might  do 
at  a secular  university.  If  compelled  to  attend,  they  are  not  compelled  to 
listen;  and  if  they  do  listen,  it  is  only  to  a moral  discourse.  No  man  can 
obtain  a systematic  knowledge  of  theology  by  aitending  rhurch.  Theology 
being  a univer.-al  su eject,  must  be  taught  univei  sally.  Toe  press  is  the 
proper  pu  pit  for  it — there  every  man  can  attend  its  leciures.  The  poor  as 
as  well  as  the  rich  can  there  receive  a university  education.  It  is  a subject 
for  every  man  to  know  something  of,  because  it  treats  of  universal.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  expedient  that  he  should  go  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  or 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  to  learn  it.  Classical  learning  is  not  so  necessary, 
so  universal ; moreover,  it  requires  particular  discipline.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  modern  languages— of  the  sciences,  demonstrative  and  experimental. 
They  are  all  particular  subjects,  professional  subjects,  which  men  study  to 
gain  a livelihood — to  rise  to  honour  and  distinction  in  the  world.  They  are 
secular  by  their  very  nature,  as  being  professional  ; and  in  so  far  as  theology 
is  merely  professional,  it  is  secular  also.  When  men  attend  divinity  lectures 
to  prepare  them  for  a beneffi  e,  they  act  pro'essionally  and  secularly,  not 
theologically,  in  the  most  exalted  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  only  in  the  closet, 
in  the  secret  chambers  of  the  heart,  irrespective  of  all  considerations  of  a 
living,  of  a rectorship,  of  a bishopric,  or  even  a curacy,  that  a man  can 
study  theology  non- professionally.  But  ecclesiastics,  like  all  professional 
men,  have  a tendency  to  exalt  their  own  cloth,  and  to  invest  even  the  comrpon 
mercenary  motives  of  clergymen  with  a sanctity  derived,  but  furtively  derived, 
from  the  name  of  their  profession.  In  this  view  of  the  matter,  the  theology 
of  the  university  is  not  so  sacred  as  it  is  called.  It  is  secular  theology — 


that  theology  that  fits  a man  for  taking  orders,  and  receiving  a benefice,  and 
rising  to  a bishopric  ; not  that  most  sacred  of  all  theology,  which  is  fortunately 
not  confined  to  the  stone  and  brick  walls  of  a college,  but  which  may  be 
learned  by  the  weaver  at  his  loom,  or  the  invalid  in  bis  bed,  and  winch, 

( indeed,  is  best  learned  by  every  man  when  he  ceases  to  learn  it  professionally, 
as  a stepping-stone  to  secular  place  and  power. 

In  our  opinion,  neither  of  the  two  contending  parties  presents  this  subject 
properly  before  the  public.  The  High  Church  and  Tory  party,  who  profess  a 
sort  of  aristocratic  religion — a religion  for  the  rich — would  insist  on  having 
their  own  secular  theology  taught  at  all  universities.  This  alone,  in  their 
estimation,  is  theology;  but  still  it  is  secular,  they  must  coufess,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  secularly  studied  by  professional  men  aiming  at  place  and  power. 
Moreover,  they  would  merely  say,  “Begone!”  in  a haughty,  peremptory 
style  to  the  great  body  of  sectarians,  as  they  would  to  so  many  vassals  or 
serfs.  The  latter,  however,  are  too  numerous  and  powerful  now  for  these 
baronial  Christians  ; and  Providence  is  evidently  bringing  down  the  latter,  and 
lowering  the  tone  of  their  proud  exclusiveness.  They  are  learning,  by  sad 
experience,  that  what  they  denominate  sacred  is  secular,  and  that  iheir  ideas 
are  of  a lower  character  than  they  were  taught  by  tbeir  rank  and  their  birth 
to  suppose.  The  Liberal  party,  on  the  other  hand,  seem  to  rise  no  higher 
than  secularity.  With  them  the  sciences  are  all  in  all.  Knowledge  is  power, 
and  power  they  want.  It  is  strange  that  men  should  so  long  persist  in  so 
gross  a fallacy  as  the  moralising  influence  of  science.  There  is  scarcely  a 
single  argument  to  support  the  notion.  If  it  be  true,  what  must  become  of 
the  ladies,  who  care  nothing  about  science  ? They  must  be  sadly  in  arrear 
of  the  gentlemen  in  morals.  If  it  be  true,  your  chemiqal  philosophers  and 
civil  engineers  must  be  the  purest  of  men — the  least  addicted  to  vice  of  every 
sort — the  most  exalted  and  sublime  of  human  beings.  But  humanity  dissents 
from  such  a preposterous  notion.  It  has  given  the  crown  of  sanctity,  purity, 
dignity,  and  sublimity  of  character  to  men  of  abstract,  unscientific  minds — 
minds  which  penetrated  the  secrets  of  the  inner  world  rather  than  the  outer — 
minds  which  analysed  soul  and  spirit,  the  heart  and  its  affretions,  rather  than 
dead  matter,  and  which  expatiated  on  eternity  and  the  destiny  of  man,  rather 
than  dabbled  in  the  statistics  of  time,  and  the  paltry  commonplaces  of 
electioneering  disputes  and  select  vestry  squabbles — to  pme  iheologicil  minds, 
which,  rising  above  the  professional  and  secular  aspect  of  theology,  as  they 
have  risen  above  material  science,  have  become  the  priests  and  spiritual  in- 
structors of  humanity  by  an  ordination  not  made  with  hands,  nor  requiring  a 
gross  genealogical  proof,  like  that  of  a baronial  or  erclesia-tical  peerage. 

Education  must  be  imperfect,  because  man  himself  is  imperfect.  How  can 
we  teach  until  we  he  taught  ? How  can  the  aged  teach  the  young,  when  the 
aged  themselves  so  much  require  instruction  ? What  can  we  teach  nationally  ? 
Only  that  upon  which  we  are  nationally  agreed.  We  are  nationally  agreed 
upon  arithmetic  ; therefore  we  can  teach  arithmetic  in  a national  institution. 
No  party  will  find  fault  with  this;  this  is  all-important  to  practical  men. 
We  may  also  teach  English  reading  and  writing,  for  there  is  no  dispute  about 
these.  Reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  these  three — “ them’s”  the  things 
for  a national  education.  The  rest  being  particular,  should  be  left  to  par- 
ticular individuals.  Some  dispute  the  use  of  La'in  and  Greek.  Old  Cobbett 
would  have  none  of  them — the  stout  old  English  gentleman.  As  for  botany, 
conchology,  mineralogy,  civil  engineering,  and  all  the  other  mysteiies  of  art 
and  science,  they  are  all  professional,  more  or  less.  The  three  fundamental 
alone  are  unprofessional.  But  in  order  that  a university  may  be,  iu  fact, 
something  like  what  it  is  in  name,  let  all  professional  sciences  be  taught  in 
it,  if  they  can  be  taught.  Civil  engineering  and  mechanics  can  be  taught — 
there  are  no  sectarian  divisions  in  these ; mineralogy  can  be  taught — there  is 
not  a Protestant  and  Catholic,  Episcopalian  and  Presbyterian  mineralogy. 
If  there  were,  it  could  not  be  taught.  What  can  be  taught  nationally  is  very 
easy  to  determine.  It  is  that  which  sectarianism  has  not  rent  into  rags 
and  tatters — that  which  retains  its  integrity,  its  totality — (hat  which  all 
parties  will  be  pleased  to  learn  from  him  who  is  skilled  in  it.  That  may 
be  taught  without  offence.  But  each  sect,  whilst  it  objects  not  to  this,  will 
have  something  else  taught  to  please  itself,  forgetting  that  in  pleasing  itself, 
it  is  displeasing  others — that  in  consulting  its  own  comforts,  it  is  discom- 
pos.ng  others  When  men  arrive  at  uniformity  in  faith,  theology  will  take  the 
very  bighe-t  place  in  education  ; but  till  that  happy  period  of  uniformity 
arrive,  the  independence  of  mind  created  by  ihe  liberty  of  private  judgment, 
will  overrule  any  attempt  to  establish  new  national  institutions  upon  partial 
principles. 


A CHILD’S  FAITH. 

[The  following  lines,  descriptive  of  fact,  were  sent  to  the  children  of  the 
Sunday-school  at  St.  Thomas’s  church,  in  New  York,  by  Dr.  Hawk es 


the  rector.] 

I knew  a widow,  very  poor, 

Who  four  small  children  had  ; 

The  oldest  was  but  six  years  old — 

A gentle,  mode9t  lad. 

And  very  hard  this  widow  toil’d 
To  feed  her  children  four  ; 

An  honest  pride  the  woman  felt, 
Though  she  was  very  poor. 

To  labour  she  would  leave  her  home — 
For  children  must  be  fed ; 

And  glad  was  she  when  she  could  buy 
A shilling’s  worth  of  bread. 


And  this  was  all  the  children  had 
On  any  day  to  eat ; 

They  drank  their  water,  ate  their  bread, 
But  never  tasted  meat 
One  day  when  snow  was  falling  fast, 

And  piercing  was  the  air, 

I thought  that  I would  go  and  see 
How  these  poor  children  were. 

Ere  long  I reach’d  their  cheerless  home  ; 

’Twas  search’d  by  every  breeze  ; 

When  going  in,  the  eldest  child 
I saw  upon  its  knees. 
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I p«uce.1  to  listen  to  the  hoy — 

He  never  raised  his  head  ; 

But  still  went  on  and  said—41  Give  U8 
Thi  • day  our  daily  bread.” 

I waited  till  the  child  was  done, 

S'ill  listening  as  he  pray’d. 

And  when  he  rose  I asked  him  why 
The  lord’s  prayer  he  had  said  ? 

• Whv,  sir,”  said  he,  44  this  morning  when 
My  mother  went,  away. 

She  wept  because  she  said  she  had 
No  bread  for  us  to-day, 

44  She  said,  we  children  now  must  starve, 
Our  father  being  dead  ; 

And  then  I told  her  not  to  cry, 

For  I could  get  some  bread. 


4 4 4 Our  Father,*  sir,  the  prayer  begins, 
Which  made  roe  think  that  He, 

As  wehave  got  no  father  here, 

Would  our  kind  father  be. 

44  And  then  you  know  the  prayer,  sir,  too, 
Asks  God  for  bread  each  day; 

So  in  the  corner,  sir,  I went. 

And  that’s  what  made  me  pray.” 

I quickly  left  that  wretched  room, 

And  went  with  fleeting  feet ; 

And  very  s^on  was  back  again 
Wi'h  food  enough  to  eat. 

44 1 thought  God  heard  roe,”  said  the  boy  ; 

I answer’d  with  a nod  ; 

I cou’d  not  speak,  hut  much  I thought 
Of  that  child’s  faith  in  God. 


FAMILY  MATTERS. 

There  are  three  things  that  affect  a man’s  spirits — a dull  day,  an  empty 
pocket,  and  being  in  love. 

Women  are  all  alike  When  they’re  maids,  they’re  as  mild  as  milk  ; once 
make  ’em  wives,  and  they  lean  their  backs  against  their  marriage  certificates, 
and  defy  you. — Time  Works  Wonders. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  persons  one  has  ever  loved,  asleep,  and  yet  retain 
anger  towards  them;  they  look  so  helpless,  so  innocent,  so  free  from  all  that 
could  have  ever  moved  our  spleen,  that  not  the  most  eloquent  defence  that 
language  ever  framed  could  plead  their  cause  so  well  as  that  mute  slumber. 

Truth. — Truth,  like  beau'y,  varies  i's  fashions,  and  is  best  recommended 
by  different  dressps  to  diffrrpnt  minds;  and  he  that  recals  the  attention  of 
mankind  to  any  part  of  famine  which  time  has  left  behind  it,  may  be  truly 
said  to  advance  the  literature  of  his  own  age. 

Gretna  Green  Marriages — The  first  clause  of  a bill,  lately  introduced 
into  the  House  of  Lords,  declares,  that  from  and  alter  the  1-t  of  January 
next,  no  marriage  solemnised  in  8 otland  shall  be  valid,  either  in  Scotland 
or  any  other  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  of  the  dominions  belonging 
thereto,  unless  both  the  parties  were  born  in  Scotland,  or  had  had  their  most 
usual  place  of  residence  there,  or  had  lived  in  Scotland  for  three  weeks 
next  preceding  such  marriage;  “ any  law,  custom,  or  usage  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.” 

Feminine  Accomplishments  in  Germany. — In  my  way  from  Spa,  I 
saw  a woman  thrashing  in  a barn  with  a man  : she  beat  her  time  well,  and 
laid  it  on  as  hard  as  her  partner.  This,  1 think,  nearly  makes  up  the  list 
of  female  accomplishments.  Brickmaking,  stonehreaking,  wheat-sowing, 
reaping,  mowing,  thrashing,  and  carrying  heavy  loads,  are  pretty  little  addi- 
tions to  the  burdens  that  nature  lays  upon  the  sex.  I have  not  yet  seen  any 
female  postilions,  or  top-sawyers;  but  I live  in  hopps.  In  the  evening  band 
at  the  Brunnen,  at  Aix,  a woman  plays  the  violoncello! — Journal  of  a 
Patient  under  the  Hot-water  Cure. 

Scraxvlers. — There  is  a class  of  persons  who,  owing  to  some  deficiency 
in  their  early  education,  or  an  absorbing  attention  to  other  pursuits,  have 
unfortunately  so  far  neglected  the  valuable  attainment  of  a plain  and 
unmistakeable  handwriting,  as,  however  great  their  talents  or  genius,  to 
deserve  the  appellation  of  scrawlers.  The  mysterious  hieroglyphics  which 
they  use  in  expressing  their  thoughts  are  a constant  source  of  puzzling 
vexation  : an  uncertainty  rests  upon  the  minds  of  the  most  experienced 
decipherers  of  their  enigmatical  characters,  and  a probable  guess  is  a'l  that 
the  uninitiated  can  attain  to.  Great  is  the  trouble  and  annoyance,  and  many 
are  the  mistakes  which  such  people  cause  in  social  and  commercial  life. 
Many  a letter  is  handed  about  at  the  post-office,  from  one  clerk  to  another, 
in  the  vain  hope  of  puzzling  out  the  direction;  and  after  the  most  sagacious 
have  shrugged  up  their  shoulders  in  despair,  has  been  consigned  to  the 
mouldy  det  ositories  of  the  “ dead-letter  office.”  Many  a postman  travels 
needless  miles,  worries  the  inmates  of  unknowing  houses,  and  brings  the 
servant-maids  down  from  the  “ two-pair,”  all  in  vain,  because  the  direction 
on  his  letter  is  written  in  such  vague  characters.  Many  a friendly  epistle  is 
turned  over  from  one  member  of  a family  to  another,  and  despairingly  dis- 
missed with  a “ Well,  we  can  guess  what  he  means;”  and  the  pleasure  of 
receiving  a letter  from  such  a correspondent  is  thus  sadly  lessened  by  the 
difficulty  of  deciphering  it.  The  meaning  of  many  a business  letter  is  pro- 
vokingly  mistaken,  confusion  created,  and  loss  sustained,  because  the  order  or 
the  directions  for  executing  it  were  so  ohscurely  written  ; and  many  a plea- 
sant appointment  irrecoverably  lost.  Nay,  so  foolishly  affec'ed  are  many 
people  in  the  style  of  their  o *n  signatures,  that  these  aie  utterly  illegible  save 
by  those  to  whom  habit  has  rendered  them  familiar.  We  have  known 
instances  where  the  personal  property  of  travellers  was  lost  simply  because 
no  one  could  be  found  to  decipher  the  autograph  of  the  owner;  and  we 
venture  to  assert,  that  for  two  ordinary  individuals  who  ran  make  out  the 
names  of  the  cashiers  and  secretaries  on  our  Scottish  bank-notes,  there  will 
be  found  twenty  to  whom  the  curves  and  blotches  of  ink  called  characters 
will  remain  an  inextricable  mystery. 

Windows  Cleaned  by  Steam. — A very  simple  but  excellent  method 
of  cleaning  windows  is  now  coming  into  general  use,  possessing  many  ad- 
vantages over  the  old  system  of  using  whiting,  &c.  The  window  is  first 
dusted  with  a bunch  of  feathers,  or  a dusting-brush,  and  when  all  the 
dust  is  thoroughly  removed,  place  a bowl  of  boiling-hot  water  at  the  base 


of  the  window.  The  steam  immediately  covers  the  glass,  which  is  removed 
by  a wash-bather,  and  finished  off  with  another  quite  clean  and  dry.  This 
method  saves  time,  prevents  that  cloudy  appearance  le't  by  whiting,  and  pro- 
duces a more  brilliant  and  durable  polish  than  any  o her. 

How  to  Make  Candles. — Take  two  pounds  of  alum  for  ten  pounds  of 
tallow;  dissolve  the  alum  in  wa'er  before  the  tallow  is  put  in,  and  then  melt 
the  tallow  iu  the  alum  water,  with  frequent  stirring  and,  it  will  clarify  snd 
harden  the  tallow,  so  as  to  make  a most  beautiful  article  for  either  winter 
or  summer  use,  almost  equal  to  sperm. 

Brandy  in  Wine. — Accum,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  making  Wine, 
quotes  Macculloch,  in  support  of  his  own  opbion  as  to  the  gemral  error  with 
regard  to  the  use  of  brandy  in  the  fabrication  of  British  wines.  The  latter  says, 
“ The  addi  ion  of  spirits,  so  often  recommended  in  the  recipes  for  making  fruit 
wines,  so  far  from  cheeking  the  wine  from  becomine  sour,  increases  the  tendency, 
and,  therefore,  the  use  of  brandy  as  a preservative  to  wine,  is  founded  in 
error.  This  view  is  opposed  to  all  popular  opinions  and  practice- — opinions 
most  assuredly  founded  on  erroneous  and  vague  analogies  drawn  from  some 
supposed  preservative  power  residing  in  spirit.  He  is  the  nure  particular  in 
calling  to  this  subject  the  attention  of  tho-e  who  may  engage  in  the  manu- 
facture of  domestic  wines,  because  a notion  is  prevalent  that  those  wines  are, 
above  all  others,  deficient  in  durability,  and  cannot  exist  without  this  ad- 
mixture. The  effect,  on  the  contrary,  is  to  destroy  the  briskness  of  these 
wines,  often  the  only  meritorious  o.ualty  they  possess,  while  it  increases  their 
expense,  and  diminishes  their  salubrity.” 

Old  Crusted  Port. — If  the  lovers  of  “old  crusted  port”  were  aware 
of  the  manner  in  which  their  much  admired  crust  is  frequen'  ly  produced,  they 
would  certainly  he  less  disposed  to  take  so  fallacious  a standard  as  a test  of 
excellence.  The  tricks  of  the  trade  are  vividly  exposed  in  the  following 
notice,  taken  from  the  proceedings  of  the  London  Chemical  Society,  respect- 
ing the  composition  of  certain  kinds  of  green  or  bottle  glass  : — Some  green 
glass  bottles  had  been  submitted  to  Mr.  Warrington,  of  Apo  heearies’  Hall, 
for  examination,  on  the  ground  of  their  having  imparted  a bad  flavour  to  the 
wine  contained  in  them.  On  inspection,  thpy  were  found  to  have  the  inner 
surface  rough  and  opaque,  and  to  be  readily  acted  upon  by  tar'aric  acid. 
A comparative  analysis  of  the  glass  of  these  bottles,  with  other  green  glass, 
showed  that  a large  preponderance  of  bases,  especially  lime,  had  been  em- 
ployed in  their  fabrication.  A few  of  the  objectionable  bottles  were  then 
filled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  p'aced  aside.  After  a lapsp  of  a fortnight 
the  bottles  cracked,  and  the  fluid  escaped  ; and  upon  examination  they  were 
found  to  be  encrusted  over  the  whole  of  their  inner  surface  with  sulphate  of 
lime,  to  the  thickness  of  a copper  penny-piece — the  liberated  silica  being 
partly  washed  away  in  a gelatinous  form,  and  partly  enclosed  in  the  crystalline 
mass.  Mr.  Warrington  stated  that  a consideranle  quantity  of  wine  had  been 
bottled  in  this  glass ; one  merchant  alone  having,  to  bis  knowledge,  bottled 
three  hundred  dozen,  the  manufacturer  alleg  ng  that  in  these  “imptoved” 
bottles  the  crust  of  port  wine  would  form  earlier,  and  adhere  firmer  to  the 
glasss  than  in  01  dinary  bottles.  In  the  remarks  that  followed  on  Mr.  War- 
rington’s paper,  it  was  staled  that  so  imperfectly  fabricated  were  some  kinds 
of  green  glass,  that  even  a little  free  acetic  acid  in  porter  was  known  to  have 
acted  upon  them.  It  was  further  mentioned  that  barites  was  occasionally 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  green  class,  an  excess  of  which,  forming  a soluble 
silicate,  would  be  most  deleterious  ; and,  indeed,  that  all  the  glass  of  this  sort 
now  fabricated  in  Britain  contained  some  soluble  silicate.  This  is  certainly 
no  very  flattering  account  of  our  manufactures  ; hut  your  connoisseurs  in 
wine  are  much  to  blame  for  it.  Mr.  Jones  must  have  his  “ old  crusted  port 
but  Mr.  Smith,  the  winemerrhant,  however  anxious  to  oblige,  cannot  pro- 
duce age  at  pleasure.  He  applies,  in  his  difficulty,  to  Mr.  Brown,  the  g!a-s- 
blower,  and  he,  with  a few  bushels  of  lime,  settles  the  matter  in  a twinkling. 
Of  course  Mr.  Brown,  in  his  anxiety  to  produce  a ripe  old  age,  “on  the 
shortest  possible  notice,”  is  very  liable  to  overstep  the  exact  per-centage  of 
lime  ; and  thus  Mr.  Smith  occasionally  nays  his  three  hundred  dozen  as  the 
penalty  of  fraud  and  dissimulation.  Lucky  are  all  such  c ises  for  poor 
Mr.  Jones,  who,  in  his  love  for  “crust,”  might  othe  wise  have  had  his 
stoma' h absolutely  lined  with  plaster  of  Paris,  besides  being  ballasted  with 
calculi  to  an  indefinite  amount. 


CHILDREN  AND  FOOLS  SPEAK  THE  TRUTH. 

Some  degree  of  reserve  is  generally  considered  the  part  of  wisdom;  but 
so  childish  are  children,  and  fool  sh  are  fools,  that  ihey  utter,  inconsiderately 
and  indiscriminately,  the  whole  truth,  without  regard  to  time,  place,  or  cir- 
cumstance. The  habit  of  falsifying  we  deprecate,  yet  the  tru'h  is  not  always 
to  be  told.  If,  for  instance,  it  should  be  the  means  of  hazarding  our  lives, 
exposing  our  fortunes,  or  implicating  our  character,  we  are  justified  in  re- 
fraining from  the  expression  of  even  the  truth.  Even  deception,  in  some  in- 
stances, is  justifiable.  If  an  enemy  were  in  pursuit  of  your  life,  in  some 
woodland  forest,  you  would  do  right  to  take  a path  different  from  tha'  which 
you  seemed  to  follow,  or  to  dodge  your  he  d,  at  the  levelling  of  an  arrow  at 
you,  a contrary  way  from  that  he  expected  you  would  bv  your  iniimation. 
But  this  maxim  is  intended  to  reprove,  by  a species  of  ridicule,  those  who 
injudiciously  utter  everything  they  know,  and  that  by  including  them  in  the 
class  of  children  and  fools.  True,  thus  we  often  discover  facts  and  truths, 
which  we  should  not  otherwi-e  learn,  by  such  fooli-h  persons  ; but  who  would 
not  devoutly  wish  to  decline  from  such  company  and  such  honour  ? We 
learn  from  it  that  heedlessness  and  ignorance  are  the  source  of  many  indis- 
creet representations  and  expressions. 
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FAMILY  HERALD— USEFUL  INFORMATION 


THE  LAY  OF  THE  SHUTTLE. 


Be  at  him — have  at  him  ! 

’Tis  my  blood  and  mv  brain  ; 

But  at  him — still  at  him  ! 

’Twill  avenge  me  again. 

From  the  crow  of  the  cock  till  the  middle  of  night 
Am  I weaving  and  weaving,  to  get  me  a bite 
Of  potatoes  and  salt,  with  some  straw  for  my  bed  ; 

And  I’m  weary  and  wasted: — I would  I were  dead  ! 

Be  at  him — have  at  him,  &c. 

See  my  wife — she  is  pallid  ; blue,  bloodless  her  lip  ; 

And  the  babe  from  her  bosom  seeks  vainly  to  sip  ; 

And  my  children  are  stunted,  starved,  wicked,  I ween  : 

O my  God ! that  such  sights  on  thy  earth  should  be  seen  ! 

Be  at  him — have  at  him,  &c. 

O they  think  that  I weave  them  a garment  of  pride  : 

On  a mantle  of  Nessus  my  shuttle  is  plied. 

Like  a snake  ’twill  en wreath  them,  and  wrap  them  in  fire  : 

Nor  will  the  charm’d  cup  quench  the  flame  in  its  ire. 

Be  at  him — have  at  him,  &c. 

Yet  I will  not  in  plot  or  conspiracy  join ; 

But  still  patient  I’ll  sit  at  this  hard  task  of  mine  ; 

And,  still  patient,  this  shuttle,  for  weapon  I’ll  wie'd, 

Till,  at  length,  without  bl  >odshed,  I conquer  the  field. 

Be  at  him — have  at  him,  &c. 

Douglas  Jerrold’s  Magazine. 


S CIEMTI  FI  G AND  USEFUL. 


A new  comet  has  been  discovered  very  near  the  star  Capella  ; it  is  one  of 
the  brightest  which  we  have  had  since  that  which  appeared  in  the  autumn 
of  1825. 

Mr.  James  Walker,  on  being  examined  by  a parliamentary  committee,  and 
the  question  put  to  him,  whether  two  competing  lines,  passing  through 
Wales,  could  both  be  profitable? — “ Shareholders,”  said  he,  “ can  now  be 
got  for  anything.” 

A “ monster  gun,”  manufactured  at  Liverpool  for  the  American  war- 
steamer  Prince'on,  was  tried  on  the  sands  near  that  town.  The  gun  carries 
a ball  219  pounds,  and  was  charged  with  forty-five  pounds  of  powder.  The 
report  is  represented  to  have  been  terrific,  and  the  ball  was  seen  to  ricochet 
on  the  sea  at.  a distance  of  three  miles. 

An  ingenious  invention  in  cases  of  accident  on  the  seas  has  been  made 
public,  and  which  seems  to  claim  the  attention  of  every  person  making  a 
voyage  either  of  business  or  of  pleasure.  We  allude  to  the  Nautilus  life- 
preserver  and  portable  swimming-belt.  The  mechanical  construction  is  simple 
and  ingenious.  When  folded,  it  may  be  put  into  the  pocket;  but  in  the  act 
of  extending  if,  like  an  accordian,  it  immediately  becomes  self- inflated,  and 
of  sufficient  length  to  go  round  the  body  ; the  ends  are  then  fastened  by  a 
metal  clasp.  One  of  these  belts  will,  we  understand,  sustain  the  weight  of 
from  four  to  six  men  in  the  water. — Leeds  Mercury. 

Zinc  Thread. — An  important  discovery  in  the  manufacture  of  zinc  thread 
has  been  efLc'ed  by  M.  Baucher,  who  has  at  length  been  able  to  produce 
zinc  threads  of  any  diameter,  of  great  suppleness,  and  presenting  all  the 
qualities  of  an  excellent  metal  thread. 

How  to  make  Gold  Ink.— Grind  upon  a porphyry  slab  with  a muller 
gold  leaves  along  with  white  honey,  till  they  be  reduced  to  the  finest  possible 
division.  The  paste  is  then  collected  upon  the  edge  of  a knife,  put  into  a 
large  glass,  and  diffused  through  water.  The  gold  falls  to  the  bottom,  while 
the  honey  dissolved  in  the  water  is  decanted  off.  The  sediment  is  repeatedly 
washed  to  free  it  from  the  honey.  The  powder  may  be  mixed  with  gum-water, 
and  is  ready  for  use ; and  when  the  writing  is  dry,  it  may  be  burnished  with 
a wolf’s  tooth.  Silver  ink  is  prepared  exactly  in  the  same  way. — Glasgow 
Practical  Mechanic. 

To  Remove  Whitewash  and  Paint  from  Stone  and  Wood. — This 
may  be  most  easily  dons  by  scraping  away  the  outer  surface,  and  then 
moistening  the  part  by  means  of  a brush  with  a mixture  of  one  part  of 
sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol)  and  eight  or  ten  of  water,  and  washing  it  over 
with  water  after  every  second  or  third  time  you  put  it  on  till  you  see  the  stone 
or  wood  appear.  If,  however,  you  wish  to  remove  the  whitewash  from  the 
remains  of  a painting  on  a wall,  use  soft  soap  with  hot  water,  and  a brush 
not  too  hard.  This,  done  carefully,  will  not  hurt  the  painting.  Paint  is 
harder  to  get  rid  of ; it  may,  however,  be  effectually  done  with  strong  soap- 
makers’  ley,  or,  what  is  quite  as  good,  the  following  liquid  : — Put  one  pound  of 
pot-ash  or  pearl-ash,  with  ha!f  a pound  of  unslaked  lime,  into  a jar,  and  pour 
over  it  one  gallon  of  boiling-hot  rain-water  ; wash  this  repeatedly  over  the 
surface,  scrubbing  off  the  paint  as  it  becomes  softened.  — The  Builder. 

To  Ascertain  the  Wheat  Crop. — The  following  curious  fact  of 
speculative  science  applied  to  trade  is  by  Mr.  Dixon,  the  eminent  land- 


survevor  at  Oxford  : — “ The  present  mode  of  calcula'ing  the  probable  yield 
of  wheat  of  a gtypn  district  for  the  coming  harvest  is  as  follows  : — About 
the  time  that  the  wheat  is  blooming — generdly  about  the  beginning  of 
June — a person  will  go  round  with  a gauge  secreted  in  a hollow  cane,  which 
forms  a tr  angle  when  opened,  and  represents  a certain  portion  of  an  acre  of 
ground.  This  is  placed  over  various  portions  of  the  standing  crop  in  the 
best  and  worst  parts  of  a field  : the  number  of  ears  of  wheat  comprised 
within  the  triangle  is  counted,  and  the  probable  quality  of  the  grain  is  taken 
into  calculation  according  as  the  spring  has  been  wet  or  dry.  On  the 
former  supposition  the  grain  is  likely  to  shrink  ; cn  the  latter,  to  harden 
and  come  out  plump.  It  may  be  observed,  that  if  there  has  been  a 
good  general  rain  during  the  last  ten  days  of  April  and  the  first  ten  days  of 
May,  on  the  average,  no  more  wet  is  required  for  wheat.  An  expert  gauger 
will  form  a very  accurate  estimate  of  the  probable  produce  of  a given  district 
by  this  method. 

To  Extract  Grease  from  Silk  Hats,  &c. — In  reply  to  G.  L.,  page 
43,  I beg  to  send  the  fo  lowing  recipe  : — Pour  one  quart  of  boiling  water 
upon  half  an  ounce  of  quick  lime,  and  let  it  stand  for  twenty-four  hours  ; 
then  pour  it  off  from  the  sediment,  and  add  one  ounce  of  hartshorn,  one 
ounce  of  ammonia,  and  two  drachms  of  spirits  of  wine.  This  preparation 
will  neither  injure  the  hat  nor  destroy  the  colour,  but  if  it  is  applied  freely' 
the  grease  will  float,  and  it  can  then,  of  course,  be  easily  scraped  off  with  a 
spoon  or  some  such  instrument.  It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  re- 
moving the  grease  from  the  silk  does  not  cure  the  evil ; it  still  remains  in  the 
head-lining  and  the  body  of  the  hat  ; in  fact,  these  must  each  have  become 
surcharged  with  it  before  it  would  be  manifest  in  the  silk.  On  the  principle, 
however,  that  “ to  prevent  is  better  than  to  cure,”  I would  advise  G.  L., 
for  the  future,  to  order  japanned  head-linings  to  his  hats  ; these,  I am  told 
by  my  hatter,  prevent  the  perspiration  from  reaching  the  outside,  while  they, 
at  the  same  time,  keep  the  forehead  cool ; they  are  not  leather,  but  calico. 
[It  will,  perhaps,  not  be  unworthy  of  notice,  that  this  preparation  will  not 
only  remove  grease,  but  ink,  wine,  fruit,  in  fact,  any  vegetable  stain 
from  any  article  of  dress,  without  injury  to  the  colour,  and  may,  of  course, 
be  used  with  advantage  by  J.  F.  in  removing  stains  from  dresses  made  of 
Orleans  cloth.] — Alexander. 


INFLUENCE  OF  AIR  AND  EXERCISE  ON  HEALTH. 


In  proof  of  the  influence  which  even  temporary  physical  education  exerts 
upon  the  human  frame  and  its  stamina,  may  be  mentioned  the  following  ex- 
ample : — In  the  summer  of  1839  we  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  one  of 
the  trial  races  of  Oscroft,  at  that  time  one  of  the  swiftest  runners  in  England. 
On  the  occasion  we  speak  of  he  ran  120  yards  in  eleven  seconds;  his  pulse, 
just  before  starting,  beat  sixty-one  strokes  per  mirmle,  and  at  the  termi- 
nation of  his  extraordinary  feat,  it  beat  only  ninety-four.  When  it  is  farther 
taken  into  account  that,  whilst  in  the  act  of  running,  he  never  made  a com- 
plete inspiration  or  expiration,  the  performance  can  be  considered  litile  short 
of  wonderful.  We  were  informed  by  the  man  himself,  that  though  he  was 
naturally  remarkable  for  nimble-footedness,  he  was  anything  but  ‘'good- 
winded.”  Two  months  previously  he  had  been  taken  from  a stocking-frame, 
and,  by  a process  of  merely  careful  training,  was  brought  into  the  state  of 
bodily  condition  alluded  to.  Had  it  been  possible  for  him  before  com- 
mencing to  train  to  have  run  the  distance  in  the  time  slated,  the  effort,  if  it 
had  not  killed,  would  have  nearly  asphyxiated  him.  He  would  have  been 
breathing  for  his  life,  and  his  pulse  could  not  have  been  counted.  As  it  was, 
at  the  completion  of  his  task,  he  breathed  without  difficulty,  and  his  pulse 
was  increased  only  thirty-three  beats  per  minute.  After  such  evidence  as 
this,  and  it  is  only  one  of  a multitude  of  examples  with  which  the  world  is 
familiar,  no  man,  not  actually  diseased,  need  despair  of  becoming  active  and 
vigorous,  if  he  will  only  attend  to  the  simple  rules  which  are  to  guide  his 
physical  discipline.  The  man  of  whom  we  have  spoken  had  not  a good  chest, 
for  which  reason  he  could  not,  under  any  circumstances,  have  run  a long  race  ; 
and  his  configuration  of  thorax  was  even  opposed  to  an  effort  of  spred  for 
a short  distance  ; hut  the  natural  obstacle  was  overcome,  for  the  time  being, 
by  temporary  training.  We  are,  perhaps,  not  justified  in  saying,  ex  uno 
disce  omnes ; but,  at  least,  we  can  say,  that  if  two  short  months  of  rigid 
living  and  exercise  in  pure  air  can  do  so  much  for  a man’s  constitution  and 
strength,  how  much  more  permanent  service  may  be  done  bv  a continued  ob- 
servance, though  in  a milder  degree,  of  the  principles  we  have  laid  down  ! 
How  many  listless  and  enfeebled  frames  would  be  roused,  refreshed,  and  made 
fit  for  the  wear  and  tear  of  a protracted  life  ! How  many  minds,  sinking  into 
imbecility  from  actual  lassitude,  or  oppressed  by  the  melancholy  of  fancied 
cares,  would  be  stirred  by  the  busy  and  cheerful  objects  of  worldly  enterprise  ! 
We  would  fain  teach  the  man  too  ardently  attached  to  learning,  to  Ecience,  or 
to  worldly  business,  that  with  all  his  toil  and  care,  and  penury  of  time,  he 
is  not  a gainer  ; he  may  appropriate  to  his  idol  object  an  hour  that  should 
be  sacred  to  his  own  service,  and  in  his  so  doing  he  is  a loser  of  twain  ; let 
him  husband  his  moments  as  niggardly  as  he  will,  there  is  a certain  reckoning 
which  he  must  dally  have  with  himself,  a certain  time  for  his  own  rest  and 
refreshment,  and  if  that  time  be  not  granted,  it  becomes  no  matter  of  idle 
debtorship;  day  after  day  registers  a fresh  account  against  him,  and,  at  tire 
end  of  a few  years,  the  unsuspected  fact  of  premature  old  age  is  announced 
by  decrepitude,  decay,  and  death. — Medical  Times. 


AND  AMUSEMENT  FOR  THE  MILLION 
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VARIETIES. 

It  is  said  that  all  those  who  attended  Her  Majesty’s  bal  costume,  od  the 
6th,  are  liable  to  the  hair-powder  tax  for  a year. 

The  Thames  omnibuses  are  on  the  increase.  Two  new  boats  now  run 
from  Chelsea  to  Kew,  at  fourpenny  fares. 

It  is  said  that  a person  named  Orson  Hyde  has  assumed  the  post  of 
prophet  and  head  of  the  Mormon  church. 

Of  3,000  heads  of  families  holding  allotments  of  land  in  West  Kent,  not 
one  was  committed  for  any  offence  during  the  years  1841  — 1842. 

In  Cincinnati,  a place  which  was  a wilderness  only  sixty  years  since,  a 
single  publisher  has  printed,  in  six  years,  650,000  copies  of  school-books. 

A century  ago  there  were  only  ninety-five  dissenting  chapels  in  Wales  ; 
in  1810  they  had  increased  to  954  ; and  in  1832  to  no  fewer  than  1,428. 

The  Pope  has  prohibited  the  introduction  into  his  territories  of  two  of 
the  greatest  material  improvements  of  modern  times  : the  railway  system  and 
the  gilding  of  metals  by  galvanism  1 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  entries  of  men,  women,  and  children, 
into  fourteen  gin-shops,  within  one  week,  amounted  to  the  enormous  number 
of  269,438. 

The  naval  force  of  Great  Britain  consists  of  680  ships  of  war,  carrying 
from  1 to  120  guns  each.  Of  this  number  there  are  125  armed  steam-  j 
vessels  constructed  on  the  most  approved  principles.  This  immense  fleet 
| 'employs in  time  of  peace  23,000  able-bodied  seamen,  2,000  stout  lads,  and  94 
companies  of  Royal  Marines. 

Russia. — It  is  ascertained  by  a recent  census,  that  Russia  possesses  J 
62,500,000  inhabitants.  Of  this  number  the  serfs  are  put  down  at 
49,734,000.  There  are  also  300,000  Germans,  2,000,000  Tartars  (Ma- 
hommedans),  2,182,000  Jews,  5,000  foreigners,  consisting  of  Italians, 
French,  English,  or  Greeks,  and  25,000  Bohemians. 

Employment  for  the  Industrious  Classes. — It  has  been  calculated 
that  2,000  miles  of  the  new  railways  will  give  employment  to  500,000 
labourers  and  40,000  horses  for  four  years  ; 400,000  tons  of  iron  will  be 
required  for  rails,  chairs,  &c. ; and  the  stations,  sheds,  buildings,  and  per- 
manent way  would  cover  200,000  acres  of  land.  The  undertakings  now 
before  the  public  far  exceed  2,000  miles. 

Weeding  the  Population. — It  is  not  unlikely,  grandmother,  that  you 
may  have  a few  Highland  families  sent  over  to  America ; as  they  are  now 
being  carefully  “weeded  out”  from  their  native  places  by  certain  landlords, 
who  think  it  better  and  more  Christian -I  ke  to  turn  their  lands  into  sheep- 
walks  than  to  suffer  them  to  be  tenanted  by  mere  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren. “ Weeding”  is  a nice  word,  isn’t  it?  It  so  capitally  describes  the 
worth  of  the  thing  rooted  out.  The  poor  man  is  of  course  the  “ weed 
the  rich  is  the  “lily,  that  neither  toils  nor  spins.”  And  just  now,  it 
seems,  certain  places  in  the  Highlands  are  overgrown  with  this  rank,  foul 
weed;  this  incumbrance  to  the  soil;  this  one  human  thing  worse  than 
thistle  or  nettle.  What  a beautiful  world  this  would  be — wouldn’t  it  ? — if 
this  weed  of  poverty  was  cut  up,  burnt,  destroyed, — got  rid  of  any  way  ! 
It’s  a dreadful  nuisance  ; and  yet  it  will  spring  up,  like  groundsel  or  any 
other  worthless  thing ! And  strange  to  say,  the  sun  will  shine  upon  it, 
and  the  dews  of  heaven  descend  upon  it,  all  the  same  as  if  it  was  one  of 
the  aforesaid  li  ies,  full  of  light  and  breathing  sweetness.  Odd,  isn’t  it,  that 
the  sky  should  shine  so  impaitiaUy  on  both  ? — The  Hedgehog  Letters. 

Free  Trade. — The  Anti-corn-law-league  Bazaar  has  raised  thoughts  in 
the  national  mind  which  will  not  soon  die.  As  a spectacle,  it  was  mag- 
nificent in  ihe  extreme;  but  not  more  grand  materially  than  it  was  morally. 
The  crowd  who  saw  it  thought  as  well  as  gazed.  It  was  not  a mere  huge 
shop  for  selling  wares  ; but  a great  school  for  propagating  an  idea.  The 
contributors  and  visitors  repre-ented  Industry;  they  demand  Industry’s 
rights.  Here,  in  this  island,  are  hands  and  mouths  ; the  labour  of  the 
one  sh  uld  be  the  food  of  the  other.  The  spirit  of  Selfishness  powerful  for 
a time,  has  said  “No!”  The  people  may  not  exchange  what  their  hands 
have  made  for  the  food  which  it  would  bring  them.  The  struggling,  honest, 
willing  labour  of  the  masses  is  paralysed  for  the  luxurious,  selfish  idleness  of 
the  few ! Here,  in  England,  is  ingenuity  to  invent,  and  strength  to  execute, 
industrial  achievements  such  as  the  world  never  before  saw.  Abroad  there 
grows  abundant  food,  the  gift  of  the  Deity.  We  would  barter  the  products 
of  our  hands  for  the  products  of  our  neighbours’  fields.  Selfishness  forbids 
the  bargain ; backs  in  one  land  shall  be  kept  bare,  in  order  that  stomachs 
in  another  may  be  kept  empty ; food  shall  rot  in  the  fields  in  this  country, 
because  it  may  not  be  exchanged  for  merchandise,  mouldering  in  warehouses 
in  that.  But  Common  Sense,  Common  Humanity,  Common  Justice,  call 
aloud,  and  with  a God’s  voice  proclaim,  that  God’s  gifts  to  all  men  shall 
not  be  marred  by  the.  foul  will  of  a few;  that  the  industrious  shall  not 
starve  when  there  is  food , that  trade  shall  be  as  free  as  the  sun,  and  the 
breeze,  and  the  rain ; that  the  great  Religion  of  Commerce,  which  is 
civilising,  humansing,  fraternising  the  world,  shall  no  longer  have  a custom- 
house for  its  Church,  or  a hostile  tariff  for  its  Bible. — Douglas  Jerrold's 
Magazine. 

Hullah’s  Great  Choral  Meeting,  Exeter  Hall. — We  were  much 
gratified  with  this  novel  musical  entertainment,  so  very  unlike  what  the 
public  are  in  the  habit  of  enjoying  in  the  great  Hall  where  the  performance 


took  place.  The  chorus  consisted  of  about  1,500  voices,  all  admirably 
trained  and  disciplined  to  their  respective  parts ; and  the  performance  con- 
sisted of  two  parts,  sacred  and  secular  music.  All  instrumental  music  was 
excluded,  the  human  voice  was  left  to  its  own  unaided  resources,  and  the 
effect  produced  upon  our  feelings  confirmed  us  in  an  old  and  pretty  strong 
conviction,  that  for  solemni'y,  pathos,  depth,  and  softness,  and  poetry  of 
impression,  vocal  music  not  only  surpasses  every  other  species  of  music, 
but — like  beauty  unadorned,  adorned  the  most — is  rather  spoiled  than 
improved  by  instrumental  accompaniments,  unless  it  be  when  its  execution 
is  so  bad,  that  it  requires  the  thunder-cloud  of  instrumental  riot  to  conceal 
its  imperfections.  Such  a vocal  band  as  that  of  Mr.  Hullah’s  is  a rarity 
in  England.  We  hope  from  henceforth  it  will  become  less  so,  and  that  the 
dull  ears  and  dull  poetic  sense  of  our  countrymen  may  be  roused  to  a 
sense  of  the  simply  grand,  and  be  less  dependent  than  heretofore  upon  the 
combination  of  hundreds  of  fiddles,  bugles,  clarionets,  and  bassoons  for  the 
production  of  sounds  that  delight  the  sense  and  ennoble  the  mind.  We 
suspect  that  there  is  a considerable  amount  of  barbarism  in  the  prevailing 
taste  for  riotous  music ; but  we  will  not  say  very  much  thereabout,  lest  we 
commit  ourselves.  We  are  particularly  partial  to  intelligible  music,  which 
creates  a decided  preference  in  our  minds  for  the  vocal  and  the  simple.  But 
many  fashionable  melodists  may  regard  us  with  contempt  for  this ; and 
therefore  we  will  hastily  take  our  leave,  with  our  expression  of  hope  that 
Air.  Hullah  will  meet  with  that  extensive  patronage  which  he  deserves,  and 
that  he  may  succeed  in  arousing  the  taste  for  pure  and  simple  music,  which 
in  our  opinion,  forms  a most  indispensable  part  of  a moral  education. 

The  result  of  the  reuuion  of  the  various  metropolitan  classes  under  one 
roof  was  very  satisfactory ; the  concert  (or  rather  exercise,  for  this  was  tbo 
first  time  that  they  had  all  practised  together)  proved  that  the  schools  had 
been  making  quiet  but  effective  progress.  The  audience,  among  whom 
were  many  professional  men,  and  distinguished  individuals  who  must  have 
received  instructions  from  the  best  masters,  expressed  surprise  and  ad- 
miration at  the'  general  precision  (and  frequently  the  expression)  of  the 
parts.  Several  of  the  pieces  were  warmly  applauded,  and  the  glee  from 
“ Oberon”  encored.  It  will  be  gratifying  to  the  Council  to  find  that  their 
plan  of  social  musical  education  has  been  successful.  The  practical  diffi- 
culties have  been  surmounted  by  the  teachers  with  zeal  and  perseverance. 
There  is  no  disputing  the  fact  that  this  system  of  choral  singing  has 
created  a taste  for  music  among  numbers  who  would  otherwise  never  have 
thought  of  it.  


“I  KENT  IT.” 

“ Impressions  deep,  though  distant,  still  seem  near. 

As  far-off  hills  do  when  the  sky  is  clear.” 

One  day,  about  twenty  years  ago,  the  town  of  Aberdeen  was  thrown  into 
considerable  excitement  by  the  coming  in  sight  of  a whale  vessel  which  had 
long  been  given  up  as  lost.  A crowd  soon  collected  on  the  pier.  Among 
the  rest  I saw  an  old  woman  who  particularly  arrested  my  attention.  She 
was  neatly  dressed  in  linsey-woolsey,  with  a white  coif  drawn  close  about 
her  head,  and  a short  red  cloak  around  her  shoulders.  She  stood  upon  the 
very  edge  of  the  quay,  and  leaned  with  both  hands  upon  her  staff,  and 
gazed  with  outstretched  neck  towards  the  ships — but  it  was  with  a look  of 
strange  vacancy.  They  were  shouting  around  her,  and  naming  the  names  of 
those  that  seemed  coming  back  from  the  dead — but  that  old  woman  with- 
drew not  for  a moment  her  gaze  from  the  approaching  vessel.  As  she  came 
near,  there  was  a death-like  silence  for  a time,  while  hundreds  of  eyes  were 
scanning  the  deck  for  lover  or  friend  ; and  then  there  were  burstings  out, 
and  tremulous  cries  of  gladness,  and  shrieks,  and  faintings,  and  overfull 
hearts,  that  made  strong  men  like  children — but  that  old  woman  partook  not 
of  the  emotions  of  the  crowd,  but  seemed  as  if  standing  far  away,  and 
looking  upon  something  that  turned  her  to  stone.  The  vessel  at  length 
reached  the  land,  and  the  sailors  leapt  on  shore  into  the  embrace  of  their 
friends  and  relatives.  Every  one  was  striving  who  should  first  congratulate 
them  upon  their  safe  return.  Peals  of  welcome  were  ringing  upon  every 
side — but  that  old  woman  spoke  not.  She  seemed  utterly  unconscious  of 
what  was  passing  around  her — took  no  notice  of  any  one — but  forced  herself 
through  the  crowd  with  a strength  which  seemed  incredible  for  her  age  and 
frailty,  until  she  got  upon  the  deck  of  the  vessel,  and  then,  looking  around 
her  for  a moment,  she  saw  a black  chest  lying  near  its  stern.  She  went  up 
to  it,  and  sat  quietly  down  upon  it,  and  said,  in  a low,  stifled  voice,  “ I kent  it 
— I kent  it ;”  and  then  laid  her  head  upon  her  staff,  and  repeated,  “ I kent  it.” 
An  orphan  boy,  and  her  only  grandson,  had  gone  to  sea  in  that  ship 
against  her  will.  She  was  a believer  in  dreams,  and  had  dreamed  the  same 
dream  several  times,  before  and  after  his  departure,  and  she  had  interpreted 
it  as  the  certain  sign  and  forerunner  of  his  death. 

He  died  on  the  way  home,  and  the  body  was  in  that  very  chest  on  which 
she  had  instinctively  sat  down.  The  sailors  shortly  came  to  her  and  respect- 
fully lifted  the  chest  (for  they  loved  the  lad),  and  bore  it  away,  and  the  old 
woman  followed  them,  and  asked  no  questions,  and  they  offered  no  explana- 
tions. The  crowd  fell  back  till  the  chest  and  the  chief  mourner  passed 
through.  It  was  a moving  sight  to  see  that  old  woman  following  the  corpse, 
and  looking  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  but  occasionally  whispering 
to  herself,  “ I kent  it,”  and  to  see  the  composed  crowd  coming  up  behind, 
which  but  a few  moments  before  was  agitated  with  tumultuous  joy. — Hogg’s 
Weekly  Instructor. 


no 


FAMILY  HERALD— USEFUL  INFORMATION 


WATERLOO. 


In  No.  6 wo  gave  a very  good  historical  sketch  of  this  ever-tnemorable 
battle,  a id  in  No.  8 some  anecJotes  connected  with  it.  Waterloo  is  a well- 
worn  subject,  yet  always  fresh.  Since  the  last  anniversary  a very  interesting 
work  has  been  published,  entitled  “ Recollections  of  Military  ’Service,”  by 
T.  Morris,  from  which  some  of  the  following  particulars  have  been 
extracted  : — 

The  Night  before  the  Battle. — As  the  storm  continued  without 
any  6ign  of  abatement,  and  the  night  was  setting  in,  orders  were  given  to 
pile  arms  ; but  no  man  was  on  any  account  to  quit  his  position.  Under  such 
circumstances,  our  prospect  of  a night’s  lodging  was  anything  but  cheering ; 
the  only  provision  we  had  being  the  remnant  of  the  salt  provision  served  out 
on  the  16th.  Having  disposed  of  that,  we  began  to  consider  in  what  way 
to  pass  the  night : to  lie  down  was  out  of  the  question,  then  to  stand  up  all 
night  was  equal  y so.  We  endeavoured  to  light  some  fires,  but  the  rain 
soon  put  them  out;  and  the  only  plan  we  could  adopt  was  to  gather  armfuls 
of  the  standing  corn,  and,  rolling  it  together,  make  a sort  of  mat,  on  which 
we  placed  the  knapsack,  and  sitting  on  that,  each  man  holding  his  blanket 
on  his  head  to  keep  off  the  rain,  which  was  almost  needless,  as  we  were  so 
thoroughly  drenched ; however,  this  was  the  plan  generally  adopted  and 
maintained  during  the  night. — Morris. 

Time  of  its  Commencement. — In  reading  the  various  accounts  of  this 
battle,  it  is  curious  to  observe  the  discrepancies  as  to  the  time  it  commenced. 
Lord  Hill  has,  however,  settled  this  point.  On  arriving  in  London  the 
autumn  after  the  conflict,  he  passed  his  first  evening  at  the  house  of  his 
friend  Lord  Teignmouth.  “ Can  you  tell  me,”  said  Lord  Teignmouth, 
“ at  what  hour  the  action  commenced?”  Lord  Hill  replied,  “I  took  two 
watches  into  action  with  me.  On  consulting  my  stop-watch  after  the 
battle  was  over,  I lound  that  the  first  guu  was  fired  at  ten  minutes  before 
twelve.” 

A Charge. — The  next  charge  the  cavalry  made,  they  deliberately  walked 
their  horses  up  to  the  bayonet’s  point,  and  one  of  them,  leaning  over  his 
horse,  made  a thrust  at  me  with  his  sword.  I could  not  avoid  it,  and 
involuntarily  closed  my  eyes.  When  I opened  them  again,  my  enemy  was 
lying  just  in  front  of  me,  within  reach.  He  had  been  wounded  in  the  act  of 
thrusting  at  me,  by  one  of  my  rear  rank  men,  and  whether  it  was  the 
anguish  of  the  wound,  or  the  chagrin  at  being  defeated,  I know  not,  but 
he  endeavoured  to  terminate  his  existence  with  his  own  sword : but  that 
being  too  long  for  his  purpose,  he  took  up  one  of  our  bayonets  which  was 
lying  on  the  ground,  and  raising  himself  up  with  one  hand,  he  placed  the 
point  of  the  bayonet  under  his  cuirass,  and  fell  on  it.  The  cuirassiers  now 
transferred  their  favours  to  some  other  quarter,  and  left  us  at  liberty  to  con- 
template the  havoc  they  had  made ; and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  riding  by, 
again  addressed  our  general  with  “Well,  Idalket,  how  do  you  get  on?” 
The  general  replied,  “My  lord,  we  are  dreadfully  cut  up;  can  you  not 
relieve  U3  for  a little  while?”  “Impossible,”  said  the  Duke.  “Very 
well,  my  lord,”  said  the  general;  “well  stand  till  the  last  man  falls!” 
The  next  time  the  cuirassiers  made  their  appearance  in  our  front,  the  Life 
Guards  boldly  rode  out  from  our  rear  to  meet  them,  and,  in  paint  of  numbers, 
they  seemed  pretty  well  matched.  The  French  waited  with  the  utmost 
coolness  to  receive  them,  opening  their  ranks  to  allow  them  to  walk  in.  As 
th  y were  so  close,  and  we  had  nothing  to  do  at  the  time,  we  had  a fine 
opportunity  of  seeing  them,  and  we  were  much  pleased  to  find  the  Life 
Guards  so  good  a match  for  them  ; and  we  wondered  why  they  had  not 
been  led  against  them  earlier  in  the  day.  It  was  a fair  fight,  and  the 
French  were  fairly  beaten  and  driven  off.  I noticed  one  of  the  Guards, 
who  was  attacked  by  two  cuirassiers  at  the  same  time;  he  bravely  main- 
tained the  unequal  conflict  for  a minute  or  two,  when  he  disposed  of  one  of 
them  by  a deadly  thrust  in  the  throat.  His  combat  with  the  other  one 
lasted  abou'  five  minutes,  when  the  guard-man  struck  his  opponent  a back- 
handed  sti  oke,  and  sent  his  h Irnet  some  distance,  with  the  head  inside  it. 
The  horse  galloped  away  with  the  headless  rider  sitting  erect  in  the  saddle, 
the  blood  spouting  out  of  the  arteries  like  so  many  fountains. — Morris. 

The  Last  Attack. — About  six  o’clock  we  saw  heavy  columns  of 
Infantry  supported  by  Dragoons  returning  for  a fresh  attack.  It  was 
evident  it  would  be  a desperate,  and  we  thought  probably  a decisive  one. 
Every  one  felt  how  much  depended  on  this  terrible  moment.  A black 
mass  of  the  Grenadiers  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  with  music  playing,  and  the 
great  Napoleon  at  their  head,  came  rolling  onward  from  the  farm  of  La 
Belle  Alliance,  With  rapid  pace  they  descended.  Those  spaces  in  our  lines 
which  death  had  opened  and  left  vacant,  were  covered  with  bodies  of  cavalry. 
The  point  at  which  the  enemy  aimed  was  now  evident ; it  was  an  angle 
formed  by  a brigade  of  the  Guards  and  the  light  brigade  of  Lord  Hill  s 
corps.  Lord  Hill  was  there  in  person.  The  French  moved  on  with  arms 
sloped,  a pas  de  charge.  They  began  to  ascend  the  hill.  In  a few  seconds 
they  were  within  a hundred  paces  of  us ; and  as  yet  not  a shot  had  been 
fired.  The  awful  moment  was  now  at  hand.  A peal  of  ten  thousand  thun- 
ders burst  at  once  on  their  devoted  heads.  The  storm  swept  them  down  as 
a whirlwind  which  rushes  over  the  ripe  corn  ; they  paused — their  advance 
ceased — they  commenced  firing  from  the  heads  of  their  columns,  and 
attempted  to  extend  their  front ; but  death  had  already  caused  too  much 
contusion  among  them — they  crowded  instinctively  behind  each  other  to 
avoid  a fire  which  was  intolerably  dreadful.  Still  they  stood  firm.  For  half 
an  hour  this  horrible  butchery  continued.  At  last,  seeing  all  their  efforts 


vain,  all  their  courage  useless,  deserted  by  their  Emperor,  who  was  already 
flown,  unsupported  by  their  comrades,  who  were  already  beaten,  the  hitherto 
invincible  Old  Guard  gave  way,  and  fled  in  every  direction.  One  spon- 
taneous and  almost  painfully  animated  “ Hurrah  !”  burst  from  the  victorious 
ranks  of  England.  The  line  at  once  advanced,  generals,  officers,  soldiers, 
all  partaking  in  one  common  enthusiasm. — Sir  Digby  Mackworth. 

The  Muster  after  the  Battle. — The  only  captain  we  now  had  left 
invited  us  from  the  shelter  of  the  bank,  to  follow  him  in  an  attack  on  about 
three  thousand  of  the  French  infantry.  About  a dozen  of  us  accepted  the 
invitation ; and  such  was  the  destructive  fire  to  which  we  were  opposed, 
that  we  had  advanced  not  more  than  six  or  seven  paces  before  every  one  of 
the  party,  except  me  and  my  brother,  was  either  killed  or  wounded.  We 
carried  the  captain  back  to  the  shelter  of  the  bank,  where  we  found  our  first 
major,  who  had  not  been  with  us  during  the  day,  having  been  attached  to 
the  staff.  He  ordered  the  captain  to  be  taken  to  the  rear,  and  then  caused 
us  to  be  mustered.  We  numbered  two  officers  and  seventy  men ; the 
battalion,  when  we  entered  the  field  the  first  day,  had  twenty-nine  officers 
and  550  men.  My  worthy  friend  Burton  gave  me  a hearty  slap  on  the 
back,  and  said,  “Out  with  the  grog,  Tom  ! did  I not  tell  you  there  was  no 
shot  made  for  you  or  me  ?” — Morris. 

The  Evening. — When  the  tremendous  day  was  over,  Lord  Hill  and  his 
staff  again  re-occupied  the  little  cottage  they  left  in  the  morning.  His 
two  gallant  brothers.  Sir  Robert  Hill  and  Colonel  Clement  Hill,  had  been 
removed  wounded  to  Brussels  : the  party  was,  nevertheless,  nine  in  number. 
A soup  made  by  Lord  Hill’s  servant  from  two  fowls  was  all  their  refresh- 
ment, after  hours  of  desperate  fighting  without  a morsel  of  food.  Lord  Hill 
himself  was  bruised  and  full  of  pain.  All  night  long  the  groans  and  shrieks 
of  the  sufferers  were  the  chief  sounds  that  met  their  ears.  It  was  to  them 
all  a night  of  the  greatest  misery.  The  men  whom  the  nations  of  Europe 
were  about  to  welcome  with  acclamations,  and  to  entertain  in  palaces,  could 
only  exchange  sigh  for  sigh  wi  h each  other  in  a wretched  cottage. 

The  Night  after  the  Battle. — While  we  had  any  daylight  left,  I 
went  among  my  wounded  comrades,  rendering  all  the  assistance  in  my 
power  : binding  up  some  of  their  wounds,  and  placing  them  in  more  easy 
positions.  All  their  cry  was  for  “Water;”  but,  alas  ! we  had  none  to  give 
them ; we  were  ourselves  suffering  the  most  intolerable  thirst,  from  the 
heat  of  the  weather,  the  exertion,  and  the  salt  provisions.  The  cries  and 
shrieks  of  the  poor  creatures  would  have  been  dreadful  in  the  night  if  we 
could  have  heard  them ; but  the  continued  discharges  of  the  artillery  during 
the  battle  had  so  affected  the  drums  of  the  ears,  that  we  could  scarcely  hear 
anything  for  two  or  three  days  afterwards  but  the  roaring  of  cannon.  We 
lay  on  the  ground  that  nght.  I fell  asleep,  but  awoke  about  midnight, 
almost  mad  for  the  want  of  water;  and  I made  up  my  mind  to  go  in  sta’rch 
of  some.  By  the  light  of  the  moon  I picked  my  way  among  the  bodies  of 
my  sleeping  as  well  as  of  my  dead  comrades : but  the  horrors  of  the  scene 
created  such  a terror  in  my  mind  that  I could  not  muster  courage  to  go 
by  myself,  and  was  turning  back  to  get  my  brother  along  with  me,  when, 
on  passing  where  a horse  was  lying  dead  on  its  side,  and  a man  sitting 
upright  with  his  back  against  the  horse  s belly,  I thought  I heard  the 
man  call  to  me  ; and  the  hope  that  I could  render  him  some  assistance 
overcame  my  terror.  I went  towards  him,  and  placing  my  left  hand  on  his 
shoulder,  intended  to  lift  him  up  with  my  right:  my  hand,  however,  p ssed 
through  his  body,  and  1 then  saw  that  both  he  and  his  horse  had  been 
killed  by  a cannon-ball.  I now  fairly  ran  back  again  to  my  resting-place, 
and,  arousing  my  brother,  begged  of  him  to  go  with  me  for  water.  The 
thought  struck  us  that  we  might  find  some  among  our  comrades  who  were 
sleeping  around.  We  came  at  last  to  a man  named  Smith,  who  for  his 
foraging  propensities  was  ca  led  “ Cossack  Smith.”  Well,  on  sounding  his 
canteen,  we  found  it  full  of  water;  and  he  was  sleeping  with  his  head  upon 
it,  and  the  strap  passed  round  his  body.  The  strap  we  unbuckled,  and 
gently  raising  his  head,  we  subst  tuted  an  empty  canteen  lor  the  full  one, 
and  retired  to  the  spot  where  we  had  been  previously  lying.  We  between 
us  emptied  the  canteen  and  flung  it  from  us,  and  then  lay  down  and  slept 
tili  sunrise,  when  the  first  sound  we  heard  was  Smith  blustering  and 
swearing  about  the  loss  of  his  water,  and  threatening,  if  he  knew  who 
had  taken  it,  he  would  run  him  through , and  I knew  sufficient  of  the 
man  to  believe  he  would  do  so.  To  satisfy  my  own  conscience  about  the 
matter,  I offered  him  a portion  of  the  spirits  out  of  my  canteen ; he  took 
it,  observing  that  spirits  then  were  not  like  water.  As  he  was  of  a very 
revengeful  disposition,  we  thought  it  prudent  to  keep  him  in  the  dark  as  to 
who  the  thieves  were. — Morris. 

When  Marshal  Blucher  was  riding  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington  after 
the  victory  of  Waterloo,  “My  lord  duke,”  said  the  marshal,  “you  have 
beaten  to-day  the  best  troops  in  the  world.” — “ I hope,”  replied  the  duke, 
“you  except  those  who  have  had  the  honour  of  beating  them.” 

At  a subsequent  period  the  gallant  hero  said  to  a friend  : — “ Believe  me, 
nothing,  excepting  a battle  lost,  can  be  half  so  melancholy  as  a battle  won. 
The  bravery  of  my  troops  has  hitherto  saved  me  from  ihe  greater  evil,  but 
to  win  such  a battle  as  this  at  Waterloo,  at  the  expense  of  so  many  gallant 
friends,  could  only  be  termed  a heavy  misfortune,  but  for  the  result  to  the 
public.” 


Death. — There  is  but  this  difference,  saith  one  of  the  Fathers,  between 
the  death  of  old  men  and  young  men : old  men  go  to  death,  and  death 
comes  to  young  men. 
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THE  R1DDLER. 

THE  RIDDLER’S  SOLUTIONS  OF  No.  108. 

6 1 8 

Puzzle.  7 5 3 

2 9 4 

Enigma. — Patience. 

Charades. — 1.  Cor-don. 

2.  Hammer. 

West  India  Islands. — Cuba,  Hayti,  Antigua,  Tobago,  Bahama, 
Martinico. 

Arithmetical  Questions. — 16.244  Feet. 

2.  j£J16  Is.  9 d. 

3.  John  goes  194  times  round,  and  Thomas  224.  or  51  and  3f. 

4.  .16125  of  an  Inch — Area  of  Central  Part. 

Scientific  Question. — 31.407  Ounces,  and  54.272  inches. 

Enigma. — Although  I am  neither  a member  of  Church  or  Government,  I 
can  say,  without  conceit,  that  I am  of  considerable  importance ; for  without 
me  the  State  would  be  incomplete,  the  Parliament  dissolved,  and  all  national 
establishments  be  broken  up.  I do  not  confine  myself  to  any  rules  or 
restrictions,  though  I have  had  a hand  in  making  laws  for  others,  for  no 
Act  of  Parliament  has  ever  passed*  without  my  aid.  I never  indulge  in 
prejudices,  nor  even  in  preferences  ; but  must  confess,  that  I am  a greater 
friend  to  Prince  Albert  than  the  Queen,  which  may  seem  rather  ungrateful, 
as  I took  not  only  a prominent  part  in  her  coronation,  but  in  all  that 
appertained  to  that  grand  affair.  Even  the  aristocracy  would  feel  my  loss 
for  without  me  their  authority  could  not  be  sustained,  though  I never  inter- 
fere with  either  their  dignity  or  influence.  I take  the  lead  of  the  band 
to  which  I belong,  which,  though  it  only  consists  of  six-and-twenty,  would 
be  thrown  into  inevitable  confusion  if  I were  to  resign,  as  no  fit  successor 
could  be  found  to  fill  my  place ; and  yet  I have  but  little  to  recommend 
me,  as  you  will  perceive,  when  T tell  you  that  my  powers  are  in-adequate,  my 
voice  in-audible,  my  situation  in-apposite.  All  my  proceedings  are  con- 
ducted inattentively  and  inconsiderately ; and  yet,  without  me  nothing  would 
be  valuable,  and  scarcely  anything  worth  having.  Gentle  reader,  an  im- 
mediate answer  is  expected.  Kitty  B. 

CHARADE. 

Four  syllables,  placed  right,  a noun  will  give. 

Which  in  your  heart  I trust  will  never  live. 

For  every  breast  wherein  affection  lies. 

This  word  of  eleven  letters  must  despise. 

You’ll  find  my  6,  1,  3,  11,  and  4 
A savage  beast,  no  doubt,  you’ve  seen  before ; 

I much  dislike  my  4,  my  5,  and  8, 

Though  ’tis  a creature  less  in  size  and  weight. 

My  8,  5,  4,  with  3,  11,  and  8, 

Is  liked  by  those  who  3,  9,  2 hold  straight; 

And  is  there  one  to  whom  sweet  health  is  given 
Who  can  dislike  to  4,  7,  10,  11  ? 

If  never  greeted  by  4,  5,  7,  2, 

Most  flowers  and  herbs  10,  1,  11  would  do; 

To  3,  7,  5,  2 add  my  6 or  8, 

And  you  will  see  a man  of  size  and  weight. 

How  solemn  is  my  10,  1,  4,  3,  11  ! 

Memory’s  sad  voice  for  those  who  dwell  in  heaven  ; 

I'd  say  that  man,  jamm’d  in  an  iron  door. 

Was  in  10,  5,  2,  3,  11,  and  4. 

And  now  this  verse  my  11,  2,  10  shall  give; 

If  you  are  6,  1,  4,  11,  10,  forgive; 

And  for  this  space,  which  ’tis  my  lot  to  own, 

I give  my  thanks,  and  thus  my  whole  disown.  Judy. 

ANAGRAMS. 

Nouns  in  the  singular.  Nouns  in  the  plural. 

1.  We  trim  a string.  3.  O,  we  try  men  so. 

2.  Turn,  ’tis  Satan  in  boat.  4.  I drop  tea  in  suds.  Rears. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  CONUNDRUMS. 

1 . What  river  do  poets  love  ? 

2.  What  river  is  not  mad  ? 

3.  What  river  has  the  highest  title  ? 

4.  What  river,  reversed,  makes  a good  pie? 

5.  What  ancient  river  would  burn  best? 

6.  What  river  is  the  best  colour  for  a horse?  Uncle  Sam. 

ARITHMETICAL  ftUESTIONS. 

1.  Suppose  it  be  found  that  a man-of-war  draws  so  much  water  as  to 
displace  52,000  cubic  feet  of  sea-water,  required  the  weight  of  the  vessel  ? 

E..  J. 

2.  Suppose  I have  a field,  the  area  of  which  is  15  acres,  and  in  that 
field  I keep  a horse,  a cow,  a calf,  an  ass,  and  a sheep ; and  supposing  the 


horse  grazes  as  much  as  both  cow  and  calf,  the  cow  as  much  more  as  the 
calf,  the  ass  on j sixth-part  of  the  horse,  and  the  sheep  one-eleventh  part 
of  all  the  four,  required  the  quantity  each  animal  eats  of  the  pasture  ? 

Veta. 

3.  Two  men  bought  a piece  of  oak  in  the  form  of  a frustrum  of  a cone, 

and  they  agreed  to  cut  it  through  the  opposite  extremities  of  the  ends.  Now, 
supposing  the  diameter  of  the  greater  end  to  be  2ft.  6in.,  that  of  the  lesser 
end  1 ft.  8in.,  and  the  altitude  5ft.,  required  how  many  cubic  inches  the 
one  got  more  than  the  other  ? G.  H. 

4.  There  are  two  numbers,  the  greater  of  which,  multiplied  into  the 
difference,  the  difference  of  the  numbers  = 12,  and  the  lesser,  multiplied 
into  the  sum  of  the  two  numbers,  rz  40.  Find  the  numbers.  W.  S.  O. 

Astronomical  Question.  — What  are  the  positions  of  the  four  satellites 
of  Jupiter  on  this  day,  June  2,  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  with 
respect  to  the  east  or  west  sides  of  the  planet?  Nagoh. 


PINNOCK  FOR  THE  MILLION.— Zoology.— 1.  Mammalia. 


What  does  this  branch  of  natural  history  treat  of  ? — Mammalia  is  a term 
applied  to  every  creature  that  gives  suck,  but  I don't  think  pumps  are 
included,  although  they  have  suckers. 

Where  could  you  see  a “lion?” — In  the  London  circles,  and  the  lions 
there  are  generally  fine  fellows  in  the  “ main.” 

Is  a Bear  called  by  any  otuer  name? — Yes,  it’s  sometimes  called  bruin, 
so  that  I should  fancy  a storm  might  be  considered  a bear  when  it’s  a- 
brewing  1 

Which  is  the  easiest  way  to  get  a good  “ beaver?” — Leave  a dinner- 
party early,  pick  out  the  test  hat  on  the  hall-table,  and  you’ll  stand  a fail- 
chance  of  walking  off  with  a capital  beaver : a couple  of  handsome  “ kids” 
may  sometimes  be  obtained  by  a similar  process. 

How  could  you  kill  a “tiger”  without  much  trouble? — Almost  entirely 
unscrew  the  footboard  behind  a gentleman’s  private  cab  just  before  he  goes 
out  for  a drive. 

How  should  you  class  an  otter  in  zoology  ? — I should  decidedly  say  it 
was  the  most  warm-blooded  of  all  the  mammalia,  for,  however  hot  the  other 
animals  may  be,  it  is  always  “otter.” — Great  Gun. 


WHEN  IS  THE  TIME  TO  PLAY  AT  CARDS  ? 
When  Scott’s  wild  witchery  is  o’er. 

When  Byron’s  verse  can  charm  no  more 
When  Milton’s  heavenly  muse  we  s out. 

And  Shakspeare’s  magic  light  is  out ; 

When  Dickens,  Smollett,  Jerrold,  Fielding, 

Have  lost  the  power  of  plea-ure  yielding  ; 

When  music  is  no  longer  blended. 

When  humour’s  stories  all  are  ended. 

When  sense,  nor  wit,  nor  mirth  regards — 

Then  is  the  time  to  play  at  cards  1” 


Likings  of  the  Unlike. — It  appears  to  be  a law  of  our  nature,  that 
we  should  find  a solace  and  satisfaction  in  connexion  with  qualities  which  we 
ourselves  do  not  possess;  and  that  whatever  we  are  ourselves  largely  endowed 
with,  that  do  we  shrink  from  in  others.  Your  grave  or  reserved,  silent  or 
sensible,  stupid  or  timid  wooer,  invariably  takes  to  the  bright,  animated 
beauty,  who  will  talk  for  herself  and  for  him  ; the  gay.  good-humoured, 
rattling  suitor,  prefers  her  who  will  reward  his  sallies  with  a passive  smile, 
and  love  the  sound  of  his  voice  rather  than  her  own.  Happy  for  us  that  it 
is  so  1 If  the  grave,  silent  man  were  to  prefer  a woman  of  like  charac- 
teristics, what  a stupid  pair  1 what  a sombre  household  would  be  theirs  1 
If  he  of  the  social,  volatile  temperament  could  only  find  charms  in  one 
gay  and  witty  as  himself,  which  of  them  would  be  disposed  for  the  sober 
forethought,  the  quiet  daily  duties,  indispensable  to  the  domestic  comfort 
of  married  life  ? In  personal  attributes,  what  striking,  what  often  ludicrous 
contrasts  continually  meet  our  view  1 For  example,  how  seldom  do  little 
women  find  favour  in  the  eyes  of  little  men  ! On  the  contrary,  take  one  of 
these  latter,  the  most  meagre,  insignificant,  unhappy-looking  as  to  all  out- 
ward bearing,  and  then  turn  to  the  portly,  jolly,  smiling  dame  to  whom  he 
has  united  himself!  Look  at  another,  to  whom  nature  has  tried  to  make 
amends  for  want  of  height  by  such  a liberal  share  of  breadth  and  rotundity, 
as  gives  him  much  the  tout  ensemble  of  a squat  decanter  or  a beer-barrel. 
If  you  hear  such  a man  talk  of  his  wife,  be  prepared  to  see  one  of  ihose  tall, 
slender,  gossamer  figures  which  some  people  designate  graceful  and  elegant, 
and  others  liken  to  lath  and  thread-paper.  That  little  women  are  almost 
always  the  admired  and  chosen  of  tall  men,  is  generally  admit  ed.  The 
taller  the  husband,  it  would  almost  appear  that  the  more  kindly  does  he  look 
down  upon  feminine  diminutiveness.  There  is  also  a characteristic  gentle- 
ness in  great  robust  men.  How  often,  therefore,  do  we  meet  a man  of 
towering  stature  linked  to  a female  hardly  reaching  his  rlbow,  and  are  told, 
moreover,  that  he  is  the  most  attentive  and  obedient  of  hu  bands  1 This 
doe9  not,  however,  apply  to  your  majestic  race  of  men  indiscriminately. 
All  of  them  have,  beyond  doubt,  a prepossession  in  favour  of  little 
wives ; but  it  is  not  all  who  choose  to  be  governed  by  them. 
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RANDOM  READINGS. 

What  kind  of  personal  service  is  that  for  which  you  are  never  expected  to 
be  grateful  ? — The  service  of  a writ. 

Why  is  it  that  a schoolmaster  and  a schoolboy  always  lead  “ a cat  and 
dog”  life  ? — Because  the  master  belongs  to  the  CANE-ine  (canine)  and  the 
boy  to  the  FEEL-ine  (feline)  species. 

Why  would  a tanner  make  a good  chemist  ? — Because  he  understands 
ox-hides  (oxides). 

“ VVould  it  were  lawful  to  marry  two  wives!”  exclaimed  an  enthusiastic 
young  bachelor,  desperately  in  love  with  a couple  of  country  cousins.  “ Try 
one  to  begin  with,”  was  the  rejoinder  of  a surly  old  Benedict. 

An  unfortunate  fellow  went  to  a miser  and  asked  for  a garment,  saying, 
that  his  object  was  to  have  something  to  remember  him  by.  “ My  friend,” 
said  the  miser,  “ as  thy  end  is  to  remember  me,  T shall  give  thee  nothing ; 
for  I am  sure  thou  wilt  remember  a refusal  much  longer  than  a gift.” 

A friend  of  the  late  Thomas  Hood,  afflicted  with  the  same  mania,  upon 
hearing  of  his  death,  exclaimed,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  “ Ah  1 poor  fellow  ! 
died  from  benevolence — he  wished  to  enable  his  undertaker  to  urn  a lively 
Hood”  (earn  a livelihood). 

“Well,  Macbride,”  said  Lord  Hill  to  an  officer  whom  he  had  just  pro- 
moted from  a sergeantcy,  “ how  do  you  feel  in  your  new  character  ? you’re 
a gentleman  now,  you  know.”  “ Thank  you,  my  lord,”  replied  the  married 
captain,  “ for  myself  I feels  perfectly  comfortable,  but  I trembles  for  Mrs. 
Macbride.” 

A friend  of  M.  Guizot’s  having  visited  him  the  other  day,  found  him  in 
his  garden  walking,  and  engaged  in  the  perusal  of  a volume  of  M.  Thiers’ 
History.  The  visitor  inquired  after  the  minister’s  health.  “ Je  me  porte 
ires  Men,”  was  the  reply;  “ vous  voyez,  je  lis  les  romans.”  “I  am  quite 
recovered;  you  see,  I read  romances.” 

A country  gentleman,  who  fills  every  situation  necessary  to  constitute  him 
“the  head  of  the  village,”  and  who  had  taken  some  pains  to  instruct  the 
rustic  inhabitants  in  the  proper  signs  of  respect  due  to  him,  being  lately  on 
a horse  somewhat  given  to  shy,  and  observing  a lad  walking  before  him, 
called  out,  “ Boy,  don't  take  off  your  hat !”  The  youth,  turning  his  head, 
very  innocently  replied,  “ I worn’t  a goin’,  sir.” 

Officers’  widows  received  from  Lord  Hill,  when  commander-in-chief, 
the  kindest  attention.  On  being  asked  how  he  managed  to  prevent  their 
taking  up  more  time  than  he  could  spare,  he  replied,  smiling,  “ Why,  in 
the  room  where  I receive  them  there  is  only  one  chair;  I ask  them  to  sit 
down ; then  they  are  sorry  to  see  me  standing,  so  they  do  not  stay  very 
long.” — Life  of  Lord  Hill. 

A short  time  since,  one  of  the  beadles  of  N took  a quantity  of  butter 

from  a countryman,  because  it  was  deficient  in  weight ; and  meeting  him  a 
few  days  after  in  a public-house,  said  to  him,  “ You’re  the  man  I took 
twenty  pounds  of  butter  from  the  other  day.”  “ No,  I beant,”  replied 
Hodge.  “I  am  sure  you  are,”  says  the  beadle.  “I  tell  ye  I beant,”  re- 
joined the  countryman,  “ and  if  thee  likes  I’ll  lay  thee  a guinea  on’t.” 
“ Done,”  replied  the  beadle,  and  the  money  was  quickly  posted..  “Now,” 
says  the  countryman,  “ thou  didst  take  twenty  lumps  of  butter  from  me ; 
but  if  they  had  been  twenty  pounds  you’d  have  had  no  right  to  take  ’em ; 
and  this,”  continued  he,  very  coolly  pocketing  the  money,  “will  just  pay 
me  for  the  loss  of  the  butter.” 

A Revolutionary  Hero. — A man  boasted  that  he  once  had  a brother 
who  was  a revolutionary  hero.  It  came  out  that  the  person  spoken  of  was 
long  on  the  tread-mill. — American  Paper. 

Deeds  not  Words. — The  Members  of  Conciliation  Hall  are  so  earnest 
for  a dissolution  of  the  Union,  that  they  have  got  up  a split  among  them- 
selves.— Punch. 

Auctioneering  Qualities.-— An  advertiser  in  a western  paper,  who 
rejoices  in  the  various  occupations  of  doctor,  lawyer,  justice  of  the  peace, 
and  dry  goods’  merchant,  adds  the  following  to  his  list  of  pursuits  and 
qualities: — “Auctioneering  of  the  loudest  kind,  interwoven  with  ven- 
triloquism.”— Philadelphia  Gazette. 

Master  Wood. — We  saw  advertised  the  other  day,  in  the  Times,  a 
“Mahogany  child’s  chair.”  We  have  heard  of  wooden-headed  boys  who 
won’t  or  can’t  learn  at  school,  but  we  should  be  curious  to  see  this  mahogany 
child  whose  chair  is  announced  for  sale  in  the  public  journals. — Punch. 

A Big  Child  to  be  Christened.— The  New  York  Historical  Society 
has  recommended  that  the  United  States  shall  assume  a name  which  will 
be  distinctive  and  appropriate,  instead  of  its  present  designation,  which 
applies  quite  as  much  to  hrif  a dozen  other  confederations  as  to  itself.  Allegania 
is  the  name  which  it  suggests,  from  the  great  mountain  ridge  which  divides 
the  Atlantic  from  the  Mississippi  States. 


appropriate  answers. 

Did  you  ever  see  any  prize  oxen  ? — No;  but  I knew  a gentleman  that  got 
a prize  at  Oxon. 

Did  you  ever  hear  the  great  guns  at  Woolwich  ? — No  ; but  I’ve  heard  a 
minor  canon  at  St.  Paul’s. 

Can  you  manage  four-in-hand? — Yes;  I think  if  I got  four  honours  in 
my  hand  at  whist  I might  manage  them.--  Great  Gun, 


Yankee  ’Cuteness. — Some  time  since,  the  Yankee  schooner  Sally- Ann, 
under  command  of  one  Captain  Spooner,  was  beating  up  the  Connecticut 
river.  Mr.  Comstock,  the  mate,  was  at  his  station  forward.  According 
to  his  notion  of  things,  the  schooner  was  getting  rather  too  near  certain 
flats  which  lay  along  the  larboard  shore.  So  aft  ho  goes  to  the  captain,  and 
with  his  hat  cocked  on  one  side,  says,  “ Captain  Spooner,  you  are  getting 
rather  close  to  them ’are  flats;  hadn't  you  better  go  about?”  To  which 
Captain  Spooner  replied,  “ Mr.  Comstock,  do  you  go  forward  and  attend  to 
your  part  of  the  skuner;  I’ll  attend  to  mine.”  Mr.  Comstock  “mizzled” 
forward  in  high  dudgeon.  “Boys,”  said  he,  ‘‘see  that  ’are  mud-hook  all 
clear  for  letting  go.”  “Ay,  ay,  sir;  all  clear.”  “Let  go,”  saidhe.  Down 
went  the  anchor,  out  rattled  the  chain,  and  like  a flash  the  Sally-Ann 
came  luffing  into  the  wind,  and  then  brought  up  all  standing.  Mr.  Comstock 
walked  aft,  and  touching  his  hat  very  cavalierly,  “Captain  Spooner,”  said 
he,  “ my  part  of  the  schooner  is  at  anchor!” 

A Lesson  to  Picture-buyers. — “Gentlemen,”  said  the  auctioneer, 
in  one  very  recent  case,  “I  most  particularly  call  your  attention  to  this 
lot,  which  cost  my  employer  an  immense  sum.  He  always  esteemed  it  the 
gem  of  his  collection.  A finer  work  of  this  great  master  cannot  be  seen, 
and  in  such  a state  of  purity  ; often  and  often  has  he  refused  500  guineas 
for  this  masterpiece,  which  I am  now  submitting  entirely  to  your  hands ; you 
will  have  it  at  your  own  price — there  is  no  reserve.  Gentlemen,  give  me 
a bidding  ; shall  I begin  at  400  guineas?  Who  says  400  guineas?”  No 
answer — a pause.  “ Well,  I’m  astonished.  Gentlemen,  reflect — say  300 
guineas  ? What,  not  300  guineas ! Gentlemen,  do  look  again  1 I shall 
be  ashamed  to  give  an  account  of  this  day  to  my  employer.  I fully  expected 
for  such  a treasure  of  art  to  obtain  a great  sum.  Say  200  guineas — 100 
guineas — well,  anything  you  please : I am  in  your  hands,  there  is  no 
reserve!”  Upon  this  the  real  owner  of  the  picture,  who  is  a dealer,  left 
his  seat,  took  out  his  eye-glass,  advanced  to  the  easel  upon  which  the  picture 
was  placed,  and  went  down  on  one  knee  to  scrutinise  his  own  property. 
The  auction-room — in  which  this  scene  took  place — has  a low  ceiling, 
and  but  indifferent  light.  The  owner  played  the  part  of  “viewing”  with 
wondrous  dramatic  effect;  and,  in  a voice  pregnant  with  affected  surprise 
and  anxiety,  bid  30  guineas.  The  auctioneer  had  his  cue.  “Well,  I am 
astonished  1 30  guineas  for  such  a glorious  gem  ! you  must  be  joking  with 
me,  gentlemen — you  can’t  be  serious.”  Forty  guineas  are  now  offered  by 
a confederate,  which  is  eagerly  bid  on  by  the  owner  at  45  guineas.  This 
dalliance  was  carried  on  by  the  auctioneer,  the  owner,  and  the  confederates, 
interspersed  with  a deal  of  by-play  and  mysterious  nods  and  whisperings, 
until  a stranger  present  was  seduced  into  an  offer  of  70  guiueas,  when  the 
owner  of  the  picture  shut  up  his  eye-glass,  and  coolly  turned  his  back  to  the 
auctioneer — a telegraph  signal  understood  by  the  whole  party  that  the 
victim  was  entrapped.  As  the  picture  was,  of  course,  knocked  down  to  a 
bona  fide  purchaser,  the  history  of  it  may  be  instructive.  It  was  bought  by 
the  dealer  some  time  before  at  a sale  of  imported  rubbish  for  25s. ; was  lined, 
the  dirt  cleaned  off,  one  unsatisfactory  figure  obliterated,  and  the  heads  of 
other  figures  altered.  A poor  but  cleverish  artist  did  this  for  the  pittance 
of  30s.,  and  the  advantageous  changes  were  made  from  prints.  The  pic- 
ture was  next  “dirtied  down;”  and  after  it  had  been  unsuccessfully  offered 
in  sales  got  up  at  Birmingham,  Manchester,  and  other  provincial  cities,  it 
returned  after  a year  or  two  spent  in  wandering,  to  find  a gulled  proprietor 
in  a dingy  sale-room  in street. — The  Art  Union. 


THE  SHOCKING  COLD. 

Young  ladies,  have  you  ever  known  what  ’tis  at  home  to  stay. 
When  brother,  sister,  and  mamma  were  going  to  the  play  ? 

If  so,  you  then  can  sympathise  with  me  when  you  are  told. 
Mamma  took  fright 
The  other  night, 

And  thought  I had  a cold. 

“ But  then,  mamma,  I’m  sure  if  you  will  only  let  me  go, 

It  cannot  do  me  any  harm — there’s  neither  rain  nor  snow ; 

My  boa  and  my  cashmere  shawl  around  my  chest  I’ll  fold.” 

“ ’Twill  never  do. 

My  dear,  for  you 
Have  such  a shocking  cold. 

“ Besides,  the  wind  is  easterly,  you  know,  my  dear,  there  then's  a 
Fear  that  it  will  turn  your  cold  into  an  influenza ; 

To  trifle  with  an  illness  you  should  never  be  too  bold. 

Indeed,  my  dear, 

I really  fear 

You  have  a shocking  cold.” 

’Tis  not  so  bad  to  have  a cold,  when  ask’d  if  you  will  sing, 

To  say  you’re  hoarse — you  really  can’t — and  all  that  sort  of  thing  ; 
But  'tis  an  alter’d  case  when  your  mamma  begins  to  scold. 

“ You  ought  to  know 
You  cannot  go 

With  such  a shocking  cold.” — Azile. 
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THE  WIND. 


He  comes,  lie  comes  ! ’tis  the  viewless  wind, 

As  he  hums  through  the  forest  green  ; 

But  he  leaves  no  furrow  nor  track  behind, 

To  show  where  his  step  has  been. 

He  grumbles  and  groans,  he  sighs  and  ho  moans, 
And  he  sings  a right  jovial  song  : 

Now  sportive  and  gay,  now  sad  is  his  lay, 

As  ho  rapidly  speeds  along. 


But  who  is’t  can  tell  where  the  wind  does  dwell, 

Whence  he  comes,  or  whither  he  goes  ; 

Where  had  he  his  birth,  when  he  came  upon  earth, 

Or  his  strange  composition,  who  knows  ? 

Let  him  blow  then  unchained,  untrammeH’d  and  free, 

As  he  did  since  the  world  began  ; 

Let  him  sing,  let  him  groan,  let  him  sigh,  let  him  moan, 

If  he  bring  but  those  blessings  to  man.  H.  E.  I. 


,ER. 


Let  him  sing,  let  him  chant,  in  whatever  mood 
His  temper  may  chance  to  be, 

Yet  methinks  I can  hear,  in  his  wildest  cheer, 
The  sweet  notes  of  Liberty. 

He  can  flit  at  his  will  from  valley  to  hill, 

And  can  travel  the  world  around, 

For  no  home  has  he  on  the  land  or  sea, 

But  in  every  clime  he’s  found. 

And  yet  what  a terrible  fellow  he  is 
When  his  anger  is  raised  high  ! 

He  sweeps  the  ground,  like  the  scenting  hound. 
With  a wild,  devouring  cry  ; 

He  felleth  the  oak  with  a giant  stroke, 

He  layeth  it  flat  and  low  ; 

And  more  fatal  is  he  to  the  toughest  tree 
Than  the  woodman’s  stoutest  blow. 

With  hideous  howls,  like  a monster  he  prowls. 
Like  the  lion  in  search  of  prey  ; 

Like  a thief  he  delights  in  the  darkest  nights, 
And  seldom  appears  in  the  day. 

Slyly  he  sneaks  through  the  opening  creaks 
Of  the  pauper’s  shatter’d  door  ; 

No  pity  has  he  for  the  misery 
Of  the  wretched,  starving  poor. 

He  can  speed  the  ship  in  its  watery  trip  ; 

With  a breath  he  can  fill  the  sail ; 

He  can  shatter  the  mast  with  his  powerful  blast, 
And  laugh  at  a thing  so  frail ; 

He  can  make  the  grave  of  the  mariner  brave, 

In  the  ocean’s  briny  bed, 

While  a savage  yell  is  his  funeral  knell, 

And  his  requiem  over  the  dead. 

He  can  lash  the  sea  into  turbulent  strife, 

And  trouble  the  lake’s  calm  breast ; 

He  can  raise  the  mountain  wave,  and  deck 
Its  top  with  a snow-white  crest  ; 

But  yet,  what  a good,  kind  fellow  he  is, 

When  his  bounteous  acts  are  told  ! 

What  blessings  he  brings,  and  Unsparingly  flings, 
More  choice  than  the  purest  gold  1 

When  pestilence  comes  in  the  fetid  air, 

With  its  deleterious  breath, 

And  thousands  of  human  beings  are  seized 
By  the  reckless  hand  of  death, 

The  wind,  like  a kind  deliverer,  then 
With  his  pure  and  genial  breeze, 

On  his  joyous  wings  sweet  health  he  brings, 

And  sweeps  off  the  dread  disease. 

He  wafts  on  his  pinions,  he  bears  on  his  wings, 
The  tidings  from  Britain’s  shore, 

That  there  man  is  free,  and  no  master  has  he, 
But  the  God  whom  we  all  adore. 

Then  speed,  speed  away,  till  America  sings, 

And  the  song  on  thy  breeze  sweetly  floats, 

“ That  slaves  are  all  men,  as  men  they  are  free,” 
And  Africa  echoes  the  notes. 
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THE  SECRET;  OR,  THE  DYING  CONFESSION. 

Chapter  I. 

“Julia,”  said  her  friend,  Louisa  Beverly,  throwing  aside  a novel  which 
she  had  endeavoured  attentively  but  unsuccessfully  to  peruse,  “I  am  tired 
of  reading,  would  you  mind  joining  me  in  a stroll  on  the  lawn  ?” 

“I  am  agreeable  to  anything,”  replied  her  companion,  looking  up  with 
a sweet  smile  ; and  rising  from  her  seat,  she  took  the  arm  of  Louisa,  and 
they  proceeded  to  the  garden. 

Julia  St.Clair  and  Louisa  Beverly  first  became  acquainted  at  school. 
Few,  very  few  friendships  contracted  in  this  manner  ever  terminate  in 
anything  more  than  common  regard  ; but  it  did  not  conclude  thus  with 
the  persons  above  mentioned,  for  between  them  there  existed  an  intimacy 
which  death  alone  could  break,  and  which  time  and  absence  would  but 
serve  to  bind  more  firmly — in  short,  the  friendship  they  professed  not  only 
shone  in  name,  but  in  nature.  Thuy  scrupled  not  to  advise,  correct,  and 
reprove,  and  this  they  felt  to  be  a blessing  rather  than  indicating  a want  of 
good  feeling  ; and  whilst  they  led  each  other’s  minds  to  temporal  matters, 
they  did  not  forget  to  inculcate  a sense  of  things  spiritual.  Thus  they 
journeyed  onwards  in  a calm  and  peaceful  manner,  feeling  in  this  blissful 
state  a happiness  alone  experienced  by  Christians  ; theirs  was  indeed 
friendship — friendship  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word.  Julia  St.  Clair, 
who  had  just  attained  her  nineteenth  year,  was  fair  and  exceedingly  good- 
looking  : her  placid  but  cheerful  smile,  her  affability  and  condescension, 
rendered  her  an  object  of  admiration  amongst  all  who  knew  her.  Louisa 
Beverly,  who  was  a year  younger,  evinced  somewhat  of  the  same  dispo- 
sition. She  was  dark,  and  what  many  persons  would  call  pretty  ; but  her 
countenance  betrayed  a mind  more  inclined  to  free-will,  caprice  and  frivo- 
lity than  that  of  her  friend.  Julia,  to  a stranger,  would  appear  severe  ; 
but  this  could  not  be  wondered  at,  for  sometimes,  even  to  her  most  intimate 
acquaintances,  she  was  reserved  and  cold.  Louisa,  on  the  contrary, 
laughed  and  talked  to  every  one  ; strangers  or  not,  they  were  all  regarded 
alike  by  her ; in  fact,  her  whole  study  seemed  to  be  in  making  those 
around  her  happy  and  comfortable.  She  would  often  tax  Julia  with  being 
so  cold  and  wholly  unconcerned,  but  the  latter  only  said  that  she  liked  to 
act  differently  to  what  she  really  felt,  in  order  to  mislead  people.  This 
was  the  only  answer  that  could  be  obtained  ; but  it  far  from  satisfied  the 
merry  Louisa,  who  determined  to  penetrate  the  mystery  further. 

At  the  time  our  tale  commences,  Julia  St.  Clair  had  come  to  spend  a 
few  months  at  Cleveland  House,  the  seat  of  Sir  Edward  Beverly,  the  father 
of  Louisa.  His  wife  had  been  long  dead,  and  nothing  now  remained  to 
console  him  but  his  daughter,  whom  he  loved  with  the  most  tender  affec- 
tion. Julia  St.  Clair,  her  friend,  was  an  orphan,  and  resided  with  an  uncle 
in  London,  who  treated  her  with  extreme  kindness  ; he  had  been  left  her 
sole  guardian  until  she  came  of  age,  at  which  period  her  property  (which 
was  very  great)  would  be  at  her  own  disposal.  Innumerable  were  the 
offers  made  to  her  by  young  gentlemen  of  rank,  wealth  and  fashion,  but 
they  were  all  alike  rejected.  The  morning  on  which  our  tale  opens  was 
one  of  unusual  splendour  ; the  sun,  in  glorious  brightness,  was  shedding 
its  brilliant  rays  upon  all  around,  and  the  joyous  warbling  of  the  birds 
added  to  the  effect  of  this  delightful  scene.  On  this  heavenly  morning, 
the  two  friends,  after  leaving  the  room  in  which  they  had  been  sitting, 
entered  the  garden.  They  continued  walking  for  some  time  in  silence, 
which  Louisa  broke  by  peevishly  saying.  “Julia,  I did  not  wish  your 
company  if  you  are  not  going  to  speak  a word  to  me.  I expected  to  have 
had  a long  conversation  with  you,  but  I suppose  you  are,  as  usual,  deejfc  in 
thought.” 

“Louisa,”  replied  her  friend  earnestly,  “you  are  unkind;  I did  not 
deem  you  capable  of  thinking  I merely  came  out  to  be  dumb.  But  forgive 
my  apparent  reserve,  for  doubtless  it  is  occasioned  by  my  feeling  rather 
dull  this  morning.” 
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At  this  speech  all  Louisa’s  former  kindness  returned,  and  taking  the 
hand  of  her  friend  within  her  own,  she  said,  “Dear  Julia,  I was  wrong', 
very  wrong,  to  speak  so  angrily  to  one  I profess  to  love,  but  you  know  it 
is  not  always  possible  to  command  the  expression  of  our  feelings.  But 
pardon  my  waywardness,  and  I will  learn  to  treat  you  more  kindly  in 
future.  But  tell  me  what  has  caused  this  sadness.” 

“ Louisa,”  replied  her  companion,  “I  cannot  tell  you.” 

“Julia,”  said  Louisa,  seriously,  “do  you  doubt  my  confidence?  have  I 
ever  given  you  cause  to  do  so  ? or  is  it  that  some  new  and  fickle  friehd  has 
been  deemed  more  worthy  your  trust  than  myself?  If  so,  our  friendship 
is  but  mere  mockery.” 

“ It  is  neither  of  these,  my  dearest  girl  ; but  it  is  a secret  which  can 
never  be  revealed  to  a single  person,  until  I am  fully  assured  of  its  reality  ; 
for  should  it  turn  out  to  be  but  a visionary  dream,  I should  bitterly  repent 
having'  told  you.  'I  hope  now  you  will  seek  no  further  explanation,  as 
perhaps,  in  a moment  of  excitement,  I may  be  led  to  disclose  more  than 
would  be  agreeable  ; so,  for  the  present,  my  secret  must  remain  concealed.” 
“I  suppose,  then,”  said  Louisa,  “love  is  the  leading  feature  in  this 
affair  ? ” 

“You  have  indeed  guessed  rightly,”  replied  Julia,  slightly  blushing, 
“ for  the  secret  is  closely  connected  with  this  passion  ; but  never  can  I tell 
you  the  regarded  object  until  I am  convinced  that  the  feeling  is  reciprocal ; 
and  should  this  knowledge  await  me,  I will  not  fail  in  making  you  fully 
acquainted  with  the  affair.” 

At  this  moment  the  father  of  Louisa,  accompanied  by  two  gentlemen, 
came  into  the  garden  ; one  was  Ernest  Trevallier,  the  curate  of  the  village, 
the  other  Harry  Yilliars,  the  son  of  a neighbouring  gentleman  ; they  were 
both  young  and  handsome,  but  different,  very  different,  in  disposition. 
Ernest  Trevallier  was  serious,  thoughtful,  and  many  would  call  repulsive, 
but  this  was  doubtless  occasioned  by  his  love  of  retirement,  and  by  the 
sacred  and  responsible  office  he  filled  ; while  Harry  Villiars,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  gay,  careless,  and  fascinating — plunging  into  the  depth  of  evil, 
and  never  waiting  to  reflect  on  the  consequences  of  his  folly.  These  were 
the  two  gentlemen  that  presented  themselves  to  our  heroine  and  her  friend. 
The  compliments  of  the  morning  having  passed,  Ernest  Trevallier  proffered 
his  arm  to  Julia,  Sir  Edward  and  Harry  Yilliars  joining  Louisa  on  the 
lawn.  The  two  gentlemen  now  introduced  to  our  readers  were  very  well 
known  to  Louisa  and  her  father,  but  to  Julia  they  were  nearly  strangers, 
for  she  had  been  but  few  times  in  their  company. 

When  our  heroine  and  the  curate  again  joined  the  rest  of  the  party, 
they  all  re-entered  the  house,  and  soon  after  Ernest  Trevallier  and  his 
companion  took  their  leave. 

The  following  day  was  appointed  for  the  departure  of  Julia,  and  the 
preceding  evening  she  spent  in  conversing  with  Louisa  ; the  latter,  how- 
ever, forebore  recurring  to  the  secret,  as  she  perceived,  whenever  she  did 
so,  that  it  caused  a painful  sensation  in  the  breast  of  her  beloved  friend. 
The  morning  arrived,  and  with  it  the  coach  which  was  to  convey  Julia  to 
London.  After  expressing  her  unfeigned  thanks  to  Sir  Edward  for  his 
fatherly  kindness,  and  affectionately  embracing  Louisa,  she  hurried  into 
the  conveyance  ; and  covering  her  face  with  her  handkerchief,  wept 
bitterly  at  the  idea  that  probably  this  would  be  her  final  exit  from  a place 
which  contained  all  she  held  dear — all  her  earthly  happiness, 

Chapter  II. 

We  will  suppose  a year  to  have  passed,  and  Julia  St.  Clair  to  be  again 
on  a visit  to  Cleveland  House,  enjoying  in  this  delightful  retreat  the 
pleasant  society  of  Sir  Edward  and  his  daughter.  She  had  been  there 
about  a week,  when  Louisa  again  referred  to  the  secret,  by  saying, 
“Dearest  Julia,  may  I be  admitted  to  your  confidence  now  ?” 

“Louisa,”  replied  her  friend,  attempting  to  smile,  though  a tear  was 
perceptible,  “ I thought  you  had  forgotten  the  circumstance  ; but  do  not, 
I entreat  of  you,  speak  more  on  the  subject,  for  I cannot  bear  to  be  re- 
minded of  it.” 

Louisa,  disregarding  the  latter  part  of  this  sentence,  said,  “ Surely  you 
must  have  more  reasons  than  one  for  not  telling  me  ; be  assured  of  my 
fidelity.” 

“I  am  not  afraid  of  trusting  you,”  answered  Julia;  “but  I think  there 
is  something  so  lessening,  so  self-humiliating,  in  avowing  an  attachment 
which  in  all  probability  can  never  be  returned.” 

“So  you  think,”  replied  Louisa;  “but  it  will  not  lessen  you  in  my  esti- 
mation, quite  the  contrary.” 

“And  then,  again,”  interrupted  Julia,  “as  a friend  I should  be  deser* 
ving  your  compassion,  and  this  I could  not  endure,  for  I dislike  all  pity.” 
“But  you  know,”  said  the  other,  “pity  is  akin  to  love  ; besides,  I would 
not  bestow  any  such  feeling  outwardly,  if  against  your  wish,  whatever  I 
might  do  inwardly.” 

“I  do  not  doubt  your  kindness,”  replied  Julia;  “but  until  I have 
strong  proofs  of  a returned  passion,  the  secret  will  for  ever  remain  locked 
within  my  own  breast.” 

“What  would  you  say,  dearest  Julia,  if  I were  to  tell  you  that  your 
secret  is  not  quite  so  strictly  preserved  as  you  imagine  it  to  be  ?” 

“What  do  you  mean,  Louisa?”  hastily  demanded  our  heroine,  a beau- 
tiful blush  suffusing  her  cheeks. 

“ Well,  not  to  be  unkind,  I will  tell  you.  A few  months  ago,  as  Ernest 
Trevallier  and  myself  were  walking  in  the  garden,  he  suddenly  inquired  if 
you  would  visit  us  again,  to  which  I repl:e  1,  I thought  most  likely  you 
would  ; and  then  you  should  have  seen  the  joy  which  beamed  in  his  ex- 
pressive countenance  ; he  appeared  quite  a different  being)  He  then  asked 
me  several  peculiar  questions  respecting  yots,  which  t cannot  now  tell  you, 


but  which  I answered  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  Now  I would  wager  any 
money  that  Ernest  Trevallier  is  in  some  way  connected  with  your  secret ; 
tell  me,  is  he  not  ?” 

Julia,  who  had  paid  but  very  little  attention  to  the  latter  part  of  her 
friend’s  speech,  said,  “ But  what  questions  did  the  curate  ask  you  con- 
cerning me  ?” 

“Oh  ! I must  not  tell,”  answered  Louisa,  with  tantalising  gaiety  ; “but 
tell  me,  is  not  Ernest  Trevallier  your  unknown  ?” 

“Yon  talk  riddles,”  replied  Julia.  “Do  you  suppose  for  a foment 
that  I could  love  a man  upon  so  short  an  acquaintance,  or  at  least  with 
having  seen  so  little  of  him  ? If  you  do,  you  must  think  me  very  foolish  ?” 
“Foolish  or  not,”  said  Louisa,  rather  petulantly,  “ you  cannot  but  allow 
that  it  is  possible  to  love  even  on  a first  interview,  and  why  should  not  this 
be  your  case  ? At  all  events  I shall  conclude  so.” 

“You  may  make  whatever  conclusions  you  think  proper,”  answered 
Julia,  a little  discomposed  by  her  friend’s  curious  notion  ; “but  let  me 
warn  you  not  to  hint  any  such  opinion  in  the  presence  of  the  curate  him- 
self ; for  it  will  make  me  look  very  silly,  and  you  very  forward.” 

“ Never  fear,”  cried  Louisa,  seating  herself  at  the  piano,  and  commen- 
cing a brilliant  overture.  The  conversation  was  suspended.  In  the 
evening  Sir  Edward  remarked  the  paleness  which  overspread  the  cheeks  of 
Julia,  and  inquired  if  she  were  quite  well.  “With  the  exception  of  a 
slight  headache,  I am  perfectly  well,”  said  our  heroine;  “the  heat  has 
been  very  overpowering  to-day,  and  probably  that  has  produced  it.” 

“ Very  likely,”  replied  Sir  Edward. 

At  this  moment  a double  knock  at  the  door  announced  the  arrival  of  a 
visitor,  and  presently  Ernest  Trevallier  entered  the  room.  Approaching 
Julia,  he  said,  “I  am  glad  to  see  you  again  amongst  us  ; but  I cannot 
compliment  you  on  your  looking  so  well  as  when  I last  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you  ; but  perhaps  my  supposing  you  to  be  an  invalid  is  in  truth  a 
reality.” 

“I  do  not  feel  quite  well  this  evening,”  answered  Julia,  in  a low  tone, 
with  her  eyes  kept  steadily  fixed  on  the  ground  ; “but  I think  it  is  owing 
to  the  oppressive  weather.” 

The  curate  then  turned  to  Sir  Edward,  and  commenced  a conversation, 
during  which  Julia  left  the  room  in  search  of  her  friend,  whom  she  found 
in  her  chamber,  reading  a letter.  “Are  you  aware,”  said  she,  as  soon  as 
she  had  entered,  “that  Ernest  Trevallier  is  in  the  drawing  room  ?” 

“I  certainly  heard  a knock  at  the  door,”  answered  Louisa;  “but 
thinking  it  no  one  of  very  great  importance,  I did  not  trouble  myself  to 
come  down.” 

“Had  it  been  Harry  Yilliars,”  replied  Julia,  with  a languid  smile,  “you 
would  ere  this  have  been  seated  by  his  side.”  But  instantly  recollecting 
to  whom  she  was  speaking,  she  said,  “But  come,  we  must  not  wholly 
absent  ourselves  from  his  company ;”  and  descending  the  stairs,  they 
entered  the  apartment,  where  compliments  were  soon  exchanged  between 
Louisa  and  the  curate,  who  soon  after  left,  pleading  business  as  an  excuse. 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  evening  our  heroine  became  much  worse, 
and  her  countenance  too  plainly  showed  that  anxiety  of  mind  was  chiefly 
the  cause  of  her  indisposition.  Fearful  that  danger  might  be  attached  to 
her  illness,  a physician  was  immediately  sent  for,  who,  upon  arriving  at 
the  mansion,  ordered  a separate  bed  to  be  prepared  instantly  for  his 
patient ; and  having  held  a secret  conference  with  Sir  Edward,  departed, 
promising  to  call  again  the  next  day. 

The  following  morning  Julia  St.  Clair  was  unable  to  leave  her  room, 
and  when  the  doctor  attended,  he  pronounced  the  disorder  to  be  brain 
fever,  partly  occasioned,  he  thought,  by  some  painful  and  distressing- 
weight  on  her  mind.  In  a few  days  she  became  delirious,  and  suffered  no 
one  to  wait  upon  her  but  Louisa,  whom  she  appeared  to  know,  and  who 
watched  over  her  with  fond  solicitude,  hardly  ever  leaving  the  room,  but 
making  it  her  whole  duty  to  attend  to  the  numerous  wants  of  her  dear 
friend.  As  soon  as  her  reason  returned,  she  requested  the  attendance  of 
Ernest  Trevallier,  who  frequently  came  and  conversed  with  her  for  hours 
together. 

One  morning  she  complained  of  feeling  a great  deal  worse  ; and  request- 
ing Sir  Edward  and  Louisa,  who  were  then  in  the  room,  to  leave  her,  she 
motioned  for  the  curate  to  approach  the  bed,  and  placing  her  hand  upon 
his,  said,  “Ernest — for  so  I must  now  call  you — it  will  not,  I feel,  be  long 
ere  I quit  this  world  to  reach  one,  I hope,  of  endless  bliss.  Let  me,  then, 
before  I depart,  reveal  to  you  a long-concealed  secret — one  I wish  never  to 
pass  your  lips  ; and  in  confessing  my  weakness,  do  not,  I beg  of  you,  des- 
pise me.”  At  this  juncture,  Ernest  Trevallier  took  the  hand  of  Julia 
within  his  own,  and  slightly  pressing  it,  told  her  to  proceed,  little  dream- 
ing of  what  he  was  going  to  hear. 

“Ernest,”  she  continued,  “I  have  loved,  and  that  too  dearly  for  my 
own  happiness.  Unfortunately,  I loved  in  vain.  Ernest,”  she  replied 
again,  “ I do  love,  and  with  that  devotedness  which  characterises  some  few 
of  our  sex  ; but  it  is  useless  now.  The  spirit  of  life  is  nearly  extinguished, 
and  I shall  soon  be  forgotten  ; but  I do  not  reproach  you,”  said  she,  looking 
at  him  earnestly.  “It  was  not  your  fault.  Need  I say,  after  this  expla- 
nation, that  you  are  the  loved  object — that  in  you  all  my  hopes  were 
centred — and  in  you  I looked  for  their  realisation?”  And  then  dropping 
her  voice  almost  to  a whisper,  she  said,  “ but  we  shall  meet  again  in 
heaven,  Ernest ; our  separation  will  be  of  short  duration.  But  tell  me, 
have  I done  wrong  in  avowing  to  you  a passion  so  pure,  so  spotless,  so 
holy  a3  mine  ? No,  I am  convinced  I am  not.” 

“Julia,”  said  Ernest,  with  deep  emotion,  and  fervently  clasping  her 
hand,  “I  have  loved  you  long  and  ardently,  but  was  fearful  of  disclosing 
my  sentiments}  oil  account  of  tny  poverty)  Had  l had  the  least  suspicion 
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that  the  feeling  was  mutual,  I would  boldly  have  told  you  how  much  I 
adored  you  ; but  this,  dear  Julia,  was  not  to  be.” 

“No,  Ernest,”  replied  our  heroine,  in  a much  weaker  voice,  “had  it  been, 
I should  have  experienced  too  much  happiness  ; but  I feel  faint,  very  faint. 
Ernest,  call  some  one,  for  I cannot  bear  that  you  alone  should  be  with  me 
in  my  dying  moments.  Ernest  Trevallier  rang  the  bell  ; and  Sir  Edward 
and  his  daughter,  attended  by  domestics,  entered  the  room.  Louisa  in- 
stantly went  to  the  bedside  of  her  friend  ; and  kissing  her  pale  cheek, 
inquired  if  she  were  better.  But,  alas!  Julia  St.  Clair  was  speechless;  and 
it  was  painfully  manifest  that  life  was  ebbing  fast.  Ernest  Trevallier, 
kneeling  down,  breathed  a silent  but  fervent  prayer  for  the  eternal 
happiness  of  her  whom  he  loved  ; after  which  he  rose,  and  gazing  once 
more  on  the  beautiful  lineaments  of  our  heroine’s  countenance — whose 
spirit,  he  saw,  had  fled,  and  whose  hands  were  clasped  in  the  attiude  of 
devotion — he  rushed  from  the  apartment,  and  smothered  his  grief  in  a flood 
of  tears.  Having  composed  himself  after  his  recent  workings  of  heart,  he 
joined  Louisa  and  her  father  in  the  drawing-room,  and  shortly  after  took 
his  leave.  It  was  proposed  that  Julia  St.  Clair  should  be  interred  in  the 
vault  of  Sir  Edward  Beverly.  The  uncle  of  the  deceased  was  speedily 
written  to,  who  came  directly  to  Cleveland  House,  and  attended  to  the 
preparation  of  the  funeral. 

Little  now  remains  to  be  told.  After  the  interment  of  Julia,  Ernest 
Trevallier  was  never  seen  to  smile  more,  and  in  a few  months  died  of  a 
broken  heart.  Louisa,  the  following  summer,  was  married  to  Harry  Vil- 
liars,  who  had  long  been  a favoured  lover,  and  who  had  overcome  all  his 
evil  habits ; and  they  now  live,  with  Sir  Edward,  a peaceful  and  easy  life, 
blessed  with  one  beautiful  boy,  and  enjoying  in  their  new  station  the 
highest  happiness.  S.  F. 


THE  WANDERING  JEW.— A Romance,  by  Edgene  Sue. 

( Continued  from  our  last.) 

CtiArTER  CXXXVI. — The  Operation. 

We  must  renounce  all  idea  of  depicting  the  countenance,  the  attitude,  the 
gesture  of  Rodin  during  the  reading  of  the  note,  which  seemed  to  ruin  all 
his  long  and  fondly  cherished  hopes.  Everything  now  appeared  to  fail  him 
at  once,  and  at  the  very  moment  when  an  almost  superhuman  confidence  in 
the  success  of  his  schemes  had  endued  him  with  sufficient  energy  to  con- 
quer his  disease.  Recovering  with  difficulty  from  an  agonising  malady,  one 
fixed  and  all-absorbing  thought  had  driven  him  nearly  to  madness.  What 
progress  in  good  or  evil  had  taken  place  during  his  illness,  in  this  affair  of 
such  immense  importance  to  him ! Suddenly  some  good  news  was  brought 
to  him  in  respect  to  the  death  of  James,  but  the  advantages  from  this 
circumstance,  that  reduced  the  number  of  the  Rennepont  descendants  from 
seven  to  six,  were  speedly  annihilated.  Of  what  service  would  this  death 
be,  since  the  family,  which,  separated,  could  be  struck  down  singly  by  a 
most  diabolical  perseverance,  were  now  united,  and  wdth  a full  knowledge 
of  the  enemies  who  had  been  for  so  long  a time  fighting  against  them  in 
secret:  If  all  these  wounded,  scattered,  and  broken  hearts  should  meet 

together,  console  each  other,  and  mututally  lighten  each  other’s  difficulties 
by  a firm  support,  their  cause  would  be  gained,  and  the  enormous  heritage 
would  be  lost  to  the  reverend  fathers.  What  must  be  done  ? What  must 
be  done  ? 

What  wonderful  power  has  the  human  will ! Here  was  Rodin,  with  one 
foot  in  the  grave,  almost  in  his  last  agony,  and  speechless,  yet  his  persever- 
ing mind,  so  full  of  resources,  did  not  even  now7  despair  but  that  a miracle 
would  restore  him  to  health  ; and  that  unshaken  confidence  in  the  success 
of  his  projects,  which  had  already  enabled  him  to  resist  a disease  under 
which  so  many  had  sunk,  that  confidence  w'hispered  to  him  that  he  would 
still  be  empowered  to  set  everything  right.  But  for  this  health  and  life 
were  necessary. 

Health!  life! — and  his  physician  even  did  not  know  whether  or  not  he 
would  survive  so  many  attacks,  or  whether  he  would  be  able  to  support  a 
most  dreadful  operation.  Health  ! life  ! and  it  was  only  just  before  that 
Rodin  had  heard  speak  of  the  funeral  solemnities  that  were  to  be  bestowed 
on  him.  “ Well,  then,  health  ! life  ! I shall  have  them,”  he  said  to  himself. 
“ Yes,  hitherto  I have  wished  to  live  to  this  moment,  and  I did  live.  Why, 
then,  should  I not  five  for  a long  period  yet  ?”  He  would  live,  then  ; he 
was  resolved. 

All  that  we  have  just  written  passed  through  Rodin’s  mind,  as  it  were, 
in  a second.  It  must  have  been  that  his  features,  borne  down  by  this 
kind  of  mental  torture,  expressed  something  very  extraordinary,  for  Father 
d’Aigrigny  and  the  cardinal  were  observing  him  in  silence  and  astonish- 
ment. Having  once  determined  to  live,  in  order  to  persevere  in  a hopeless 
struggle  against  the  Rennepoflt  family,  Rodin  was  now  thinking  of  the 
course  that  was  to  be  taken,  and  for  some  minutes  Father  d’Aigrigny  and 
the  prelate  fancied  that  he  was  under  the  illusion  of  a dream.  By  an 
effort  of  his  mind,  by  an  unheard-of  energy,  and  as  if  he  had  been  moved 
by  a piece  of  machinery,  Rodin  sprang  out  of  his  bed,  drawing  one  of  the 
sheets  with  him,  that  looked  like  a shroud  on  his  withered  and  livid  body. 
The  room  was  very  cold,  and  a thick  perspiration  covered  the  face  of  the 
Jesuit.  His  naked  bony  feet  lefc  their  moist  impression  on  the  floor. 

“Wretched  man  ! what  are  you  about?  'Tis  certain  death  !”  exclaimed 
Father  d’Aigrigny,  rushing  towards  Rodin  to  force  him  into  bed  again. 
But  the  latter,  extending  his  skeleton  arm,  rigid  ns  iron,  thrust  Father 
d’Aigriguy  from  him  with  a strength  that  was  quite  incredible,  when  the 
state  of  exhaustion  in  which  he  had  been  for  so  long  ft  time  is  considered. 


“He  has  the  strength  of  a man  in  a fit  of  epilepsy,”  said  Father 
d’Aigrigny  to  the  prelate,  recovering  his  legs. 

Rodin,  with  a slow  step,  advanced  towards  the  writing-table,  where  the 
materials  were  kept  for  the  daily  use  of  Doctor  Baleinier  iu  writing  his 
prescriptions  ; and  seating  himself  before  it,  the  Jesuit  took  up  pen  and 
paper,  and  began  to  write  in  a firm  hand.  His  calm,  slow,  and  steady 
movements  had  in  them  something  of  the  quiet  character  that  may  be 
remarked  in  somnambulists. 

Dumb  and  motionless,  and  not  knowing  whether  they  were  dreaming  or 
not,  at  beholding  such  a prodigy,  the  cardinal  and  Father  d’Aagrigny  stood 
amazed  at  the  incredible  coolness  of  Rodin,  who,  half  naked,  began  to 
write  with  the  greatest  calmness.  At  length,  however.  Father  d’Aigrigny 
went  up  to  him  and  said,  " But,  father,  this  is  the  act  of  a madman  !” 
Rodin  shrugged  his  shoulders,  looked  round,  and,  interrupting  him  with 
a gesture,  made  a sign  that  he  should  approach,  and  read  what  he  had 
written. 

The  reverend  father,  expecting  to  find  some  ridiculous  lucubrations  of  a 
delirious  brain,  took  up  the  sheet  of  paper,  while  Rodin  commenced 
writing  another  letter. 

“ My  lord,”  exclaimed  Father  d’Aigrigny,  “read  that.” 

The  cardinal  read  the  note,  and  retured  it  to  the  reverend  father, 
participating  in  his  amazement.  “ It  abomids  with  reason,  depth,  and 
resources,  and  will  enable  us  to  defeat  the  dangerous  league  of  the  Abbe 
Gabriel  and  Mademoiselle  Cardoville,  who  appear  indeed  to  be  the  leaders 
most  to  be  feared  of  this  coalition.” 

“ It  is,  indeed,  a miracle,”  said  Father  d’Aigrign37. 

The  cardinal,  who  had  been  struck  by  these  last  words  of  the  Jesuit, 
said  in  a whisper,  and  shaking  his  head  iu  a sorrowful  manner,  “ Ah  ! my 
dear  father,  what  a pity  it  is,  that  you  and  I are  the  only  witnesses  of  that 
which  is  now  passing  ! What  a splendid  miracle  might  be  made  out  of 
this  ! A man  in  the  agonies  of  death  to  be  thus  suddenly  transformed  ! 
In  presenting  the  matter  after  a proper  fashion,  he  would  appear  almost  to 
be  a second  Lazarus  !” 

“What  a noble  idea,  my  lord!”  said  Father  d’Aigrigny,  in  the  same 
low  tone  ; “’tis  really  a perfect  one  ; vve  must  not  renounce  it ; it  is  very 
acceptable,  and ” 

This  little  innocent,  miracle-working  confederacy  was  put  a stop  to  by 
Rodin,  who,  turning  his  head,  made  a sign  to  Father  d’Aigrigny  to 
approach,  when  he  put  into  his  hand  another  sheet,  accompanied  by  a small 
slip  of  paper,  on  which  the  following  words  were  written — To  be  executed 
in  less  than  an  hour.” 

Father  d’Aigrigny  read  the  second  note,  and  exclaimed,  “Quite  right,  I 
never  thought  of  that ! In  this  manner,  in  lieu  of  being  of  fatal  conse- 
quence, the  correspondence  between  Agricola  Baudoin  and  Monsieur 
Hardy  may  produce,  on  the  contrary,  the  happiest  results.  Really,”  added 
the  reverend  father,  iu  a low  voice,  and  getting  close  to  the  prelate,  while 
Rodin  went  on  writing,  “I  am  thunderstruck — I see,  I read,  and  yet  I 
hardly  know  whether  I can  believe  my  e3res  ; at  one  moment  he  is  broken 
down  and  dying,  and  in  the  next  his  mind  is  as  clear  and  as  lucid  as  ever. 
Are  we,  then,  gazing  on  one  of  those  phenomena  of  somnambulism,  during 
which  the  soul  alone  is  alive,  and  governs  entirely  the  body  ?” 

The  door  was  suddenly  opened,  and  Monsieur  Baleinier  hastily  entered. 
On  beholding  Rodin,  seated  half  naked,  at  the  writing-table,  with  his  bare 
feet  on  the  floor,  the  doctor  exclaimed,  in  a tone  of  reproach  and  terror, 
“But,  my  lord — my  dear  father — it  is  really  committing  murder  to  leave 
this  unhappy  man  in  this  state;  if  he  lias  a fit  of  brain -fever  on  him, 
we  must  tie  him  down  to  his  bed,  and  put  a straight  waistcoat  on  him.” 
Saying  which  Doctor  Baleinier  went  hastily  up  to  Rodin,  and  laid  hold 
of  his  arm,  which  he  expected  to  find  dry  and  icy  cold ; the  skin  on 
the  contrary  was  soft,  and  almost  moist.  The  doctor,  quite  overcome  by 
surprise,  wished  to  feel  the  pulse  of  the  left  wrist,  which  Rodin  readily 
abandoned  to  him,  while  he  continued  writing  with  the  other  hand. 
“Wonderful !”  exclaimed  Doctor  Baleinier,  while  counting  Rodin’s  pulse  ; 
“for  these  eight  days  past,  and  even  this  morning,  his  pulse  was  rapid, 
intermittent,  sometimes  hardly  perceptible,  and  now  it  is  steady  and 
regular.  I am  utterly  confounded  ! what  has  happened  to  him  ? f cannot 
believe  my  eyes  !”  he  added,  turning  to  where  the  cardinal  and  Father 
d’Aigrigny  were  standing. 

“ The  reverend  father,  at  first  struck  by  loss  of  voice,  experienced  soon 
after  a most  furious  and  violent  fit  of  despair,  caused  by  some  very  bad 
news,”  said  Father  d’Aigrigny.  “At  one  moment  we  were  in  terrible 
fear  for  his  life  ; when,  shortly  after,  on  the  contrary,  the  reverend  father 
had  sufficient  strength  to  reach  that  table,  where  he  has  been  writing  for 
these  ten  minutes,  with  a clearness  of  reasoning  and  a conciseness  of 
expression  that  have  utterly  amazed  both  my  lord  and  myself,  as  you  may 
perceive.” 

“ No  doubt  of  it,”  exclaimed  the  doctor,  “the  dreadful  fit  of  despair  he 
was  labouring  under  has  caused  a violent  excitement  iu  him  which  will  be 
an  admirable  auxiliary  to  that  reacting  crisis  which  I am  almost  certain 
now  of  bringing  about  by  means  of  the  operation.” 

“Are  you  determined,  then,  on  trying  it?”  said  Father  d’Aigrigny  to 
Doctor  Baleinier,  in  an  under  tone,  while  Rodin  continued  to  write. 

“ I should  have  hesitated — at  least,  this  morning — but,  altered  as  1 see 
him  now,  I shall  take  immediate  advantage  of  this  change,  which  I foresee 
will  be  followed  by  extreme  languor.” 

“So  that,”  said  the  cardinal,  “without  the  operation 

“ This  turn,  so  fortunate,  so  unhoped-for,  would  be  abortive,  and  the  re- 
action might  probably  kill  him,  my  lord.’ 

“And  have  you  acquainted  him  with  the  severity  *>•  the  op-,  ration  ?'* 
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'‘Not  entirely,  my  lord.” 

“ But  it’s  time  you  should,  to  decide  him.” 

“I  am  about  to  doit,  my  lord,”  said  Dr.  Baleinier ; then  going  up  to 
Rodin,  who,  continuing  to  write  and  to  think,  had  not  attended  to  any  part 
of  this  conversation,  that  had  been  carried  on  almost  in  a whisper.  “ My 
reverend  father,”  said  the  doctor  to  him  in  a firm  voice,  “ would  you  like 
to  be  set  on  your  legs  again  in  eight  days  ?” 

Rodin  made  a sign,  full  of  confidence,  which  seemed  to  say,  “But  I am 
on  my  legs.” 

“Do  not  deceive  yourself,”  replied  the  doctor.  “This  change  is  an 
excellent  one,  but  it  will  last  but  a very  short  time  ; and  if  we  do  not  take 
advantage  of  it  on  the  moment  to  proceed  with  the  operation  of  which  I 
have  said  one  or  two  words  to  you,  on  my  faith — and  I may  as  well  speak 
out — after  such  a shock,  I will  not  answer  for  anything.” 

Bodin  was  so  much  the  more  struck  by  these  words,  as  he  had  half  an 
hour  before  experienced  a little  of  those  better  symptoms  that  the  good 
news  brought  by  Father  d’Aigrigny  had  caused  in  him,  and  since  he  began 
now  to  feel  a renewal  of  the  oppression  at  his  chest. 

Monsieur  Baleinier,  desirous  of  deciding  his  patient,  and  fancying  that 
ho  was  irresolute,  added,  “In  one  word,  reverend  father-,  do  you  wish  to 
live  ? — yes,  or  no  ?” 

Rodin  hastily  wrote  the  following  words,  and  handed  them  to  the 
doctor : — “ To  live,  I would  suffer  my  arms  and  leys  to  be  cut  off.  I am 
■prepared  for  anything.”  And  he  made  an  attempt  to  rise  up. 

“ I ought  to  apprise  you,  not  to  induce  you  to  hesitate,  but  that  your 
courage  may  not  be  taken  by  surprise,”  added  Monsieur  Baleinier,  “that 
this  operation  is  a dreadfully  painful  one.” 

Rodin  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  with  a firm  hand  vu-ote — “ Leave  me 
my  head — take  all  the  rest.” 

The  doctor  read  these  words  aloud  ; the  cardinal  and  Father  d’Aigrigny 
looked  at  each  other,  astonished  at  such  indomitable  courage. 

“Reverend  father,”  said  Doctor  Baleinier,  “it  is  necessary  that  you 
should  return  to  bed.” 

Rodin  wrote  : — “ Make  your  preparations.  I have  some  very  piressiny 
directions  to  write.  You  can  tell  me  when  you  are  ready.”  Then  folding 
the  letter,  which  he  secured  with  a wafer,  Rodin  made  a sign  to  Father 
d’Aigrigny  to  read  the  words  he  had  written,  as  under  : — “Send  this  note 
directly  to  the  apent  who  forwarded  the  anonymous  letters  to  Marshal  Simon.” 
“It  shall  be  done  this  moment,  reverend  father,”  said  Father  d’Aigrigny. 
“ I will  confide  it  to  a trusty  person.” 

“Reverend  father,”  said  Balienier  to  Rodin,  “since  you  must  continue 
writing,  you  had  better  lie  down.  You  can  write  quite  as  well  in  bed 
during  our  short  preparations.” 

Rodin  gave  an  approving  nod,  and  rose  from  his  seat.  But  the  doctor’s 
prognostication  was  already  being  realised  ; it  was  with  difficulty  that  the 
Jesuit  kept  his  feet  for  a second,  and  he  fell  back  in  his  chair.  He  fixed 
his  eyes  on  Doctor  Baleinier  in  the  greatest  anguish,  and  his  breathing 
became  more  and  more  oppressed. 

The  doctor,  desirous  of  encouraging  him,  said,  “Do  not  alarm  yourself; 
but  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  lose  no  time.  Lean  on  Father  d’Aigrigny 
and  me.”  With  the  assistance  of  this  double  support  Rodin  was  soon  in 
bed  ; and  taking  a sitting  posture,  he  pointed  to  the  inkstand  and  paper, 
and  signed  that  they  should  bring  them  to  him.  A blotter  served  him  as 
a desk,  and  he  continued  writing  on  it,  supported  by  his  knees,  stopping 
every  now  and  then  to  take  a long  and  uneasy  respiration,  which  made 
him  seem  as  though  he  were  nearly  stifled,  but  still  paying  no  attention  to 
anything  that  was  passing  around  him. 

“My  reverend  father,”  said  Doctor  Baleinier  to  Father  d’Aigrigny,  “have 
you  nerve  enough  to  assist  me  in  the  operation  I am  about  to  perform  ? 
Do  you  think  you  will  have  sufficient  courage  ?” 

“ I am  afraid  not,”  replied  the  reverend  father.  “When  in  the  army,  I 
never  in  my  life  could  be  present  at  an  amputation  even.  The  very  sight 
of  blood,  when  shed  in  this  manner,  made  me  almost  faint.” 

“ Oh,  there  will  not  be  any  blood,”  said  Doctor  Baleinier  ; “but  it  will 
be  a great  deal  worse.  I must  beg  of  you,  then,  to  send  three  of  the 
reverend  fathers  to  assist  me,  and  to  be  good  enough  to  tell  Rousselet  to 
bring  in  the  apparatus.” 

Father  d’Aigrigny  quitted  the  room. 

The  prelate  approached  Doctor  Baleinier,  and  said,  in  a low  voice, 
pointing  to  Rodin,  “ Is  he  out  of  danger  ?” 

“ If  he  has  strength  to  bear  the  operation,  I should  say  he  is.” 

“ And  is  it  certain  that  he  will  survive  the  operation?” 

“To  him  I should  say,  ‘Yes.’  To  your  lordship  my  answer  is,  ‘ Let  us 
hope  so.’  ” 

“Should  he  sink  under  it,  will  there  be  time  to  administer  the  sacrament 
in  public,  and  with  some  degree  of  pomp? — which,  of  course,  could  not  be 
done  in  a moment.” 

“It  is  probable  that  his  dying  fit  would  last  at  least  a quarter  of  an 
hour,  my  lord.” 

“That  is  very  short,”  he  said.  “However,  we  must  be  contented 
with  it.  And  he  withdrew  to  one  of  the  windows,  on  the  glass  of  which 
lie  began  playfully  beating  a tattoo  with  the  tips  of  his  fingers,  musing  as 
to  the  effects  of  the  funeral  canopy  he  was  so  anxious  to  see  raised  over 
Rodin’s  corpse. 

At  this  moment  M.  Rousselet  entered  the  chamber,  with  a large  square 
box  under  his  arm,  and  going  to  the  bureau,  placed  the  apparatus  on  the 
little  marble  slab  attached  to  it. 

“ How  many  have  you  prepared?”  said  the  doctor. 

“Six,  sir.”, 


“ Four  would  have  been  sufficient ; however,  it  is  well  to  have  precaution. 
You  have  not  pressed  the  cotton  too  tight  ?” 

“You  had  better  look,  sir.” 

“ Oh  ! it  will  do  very  well.’’ 

“ And  how  does  the  reverend  father  appear?’  said  the  assistant  to  his 
master. 

“ Hem!  hem!”  replied  the  doctor,  in  an  under  tone,  “his  chest  is  dread- 
fully clogged,  his  breathing  very  difficult,  and  his  voice  quite  gone  ; how- 
ever, there  is  a chance.” 

“ All  that  I am  fearful  of  is,  sir,  that  the  reverend  father  will  not  be  able 
to  bear  up  against  the  dreadful  pain  of  it.” 

“There  is  yet  a chance,  but  in  his  position  we  must  risk  everything ; and 
now,  my  friend,  light  a candle,  for  I hear  the  assistants  coming. 

And  almost  immediately  Father  d’Aigrigny  entered  the  room,  accom- 
panied by  the  three  congrogationists,  who  in  the  course  of  the  morning  had 
been  promenading  in  the  garden  of  the  house  in  the  street  Yaugiraud. 
The  two  eldest  ones,  with  their  round,  rosy  faces,  and  the  youngest,  with 
the  ascetic  one,  all  three,  according  to  custom,  dressed  in  black,  with  square 
caps  and  white  bands,  seemed,  in  all  respects,  perfectly  ready  to  assist 
Doctor  Baleinier  in  his  fearful  operation. 

Chapter  CXXXVIL— The  Torture. 

“ My  reverend  fathers,”  blandly  said  Doctor  Baleinier  to  the  three  con- 
gregationists,  “ I am  much  obliged  to  you  for  you  prompt  assistance  ; what 
you  will  have  to  do  is  very  simple,  and,  with  God’s  blessing,  the  operation 
will  save  the  life  of  our  very  dear  Father  Rodin. 

The  three  black-robed  gentlemen  raised  their  eyes  religiously  to  heaven, 
after  which  they  bowed  simultaneously,  as  though  they  had  been  but  one 
man. 

Rodin,  utterly  indifferent  to  all  that  was  passing  around  him,  had  not 
ceased  for  a moment  either  to  write  or  to  think.  Notwithstanding  his 
apparent  calmness,  however,  he  occasionally  experienced  such  a difficulty 
of  respiration  as  caused  Doctor  Baleinier  to  turn  round  in  the  greatest 
anxiety,  on  hearing  the  stifled  hissings  that  proceeded  from  the  thioat  of 
the  sick  man.  At  length,  however,  having  made  a sign  to  his  assistants, 
the  Doctor  approached  Rodin,  and  said,  “ Now,  my  reverend  father,  the 
important  moment  has  arrived ; keep  up  your  courage. 

No  sign  of  fear  was  visible  on  the  features  of  the  Jesuit,  his  face  was  as 
immovable  as  though  he  had  been  dead  ; his  little  reptile  s eyes,  however, 
sparkled  more  brilliantly  than  ever  from  the  depth  of  their  gloomy  sockets  ; 
for  a moment  he  cast  them  boldly  round  on  those  who  were  to  witness  the 
scene,  then  holding  the  pen  between  his  teeth,  he  folded  and  sealed  another 
letter,  placed  it  on  his  night-table,  and  made  a sign  to  Doctor  Baleinier, 
which  seemed  to  say,  “I  am  now  ready.” 

“It  will  be  necessary  to  takeoff  your  shirt  and  flannel  waistcoat,  father.” 
Whether  from  modesty  or  shame,  he  hesitated  a moment,  only  a moment, 
for  when  the  doctor  said  to  him  again,  “ It  is  absolutely  necessary,  reve- 
rend father,”  Rodin,  still  sitting  up  in  bed,  readily  submitted  to  it,  with 
the  assistance  of  Doctor  Baleinier,  who  added,  by  way  of  soothing,  no 
doubt,  the  alarmed  modesty  of  the  patient,  “We  only  want  to  get  fairly 
at  your  chest,  my  reverend  father,  at  the  right  and  left  sides  of  it. 

Rodin,  now  lying  on  his  back,  with  his  old  dirty  black  silk  night-cap 
on,  displayed  the  front  part  of  his  yellow  trunk,  or  rather  the  bony  lattice- 
work  of  a skeleton,  for  the  shadows  made  by  the  sharp  ribs  and  cartilages 
drew  up  the  skin  in  deep  black  rounded  furrows.  As  to  his  arms,  one 
might  have  said  that  their  bones  were  uncoiled  ropes  covered  with  old 
parchment,  so  much  had  his  muscular  weakness  thrown  out  in  relief  his 
veins  and  bones. 

“ Now,  M.  Rousselet,  the  apparatus,”  said  Doctor  Baleinier.  _ Then 
addressing  the  three  congregationists,  he  added,  “Now,  gentlemen,  if  you 
please.  I have  already  told  you,  that  all  you  will  have  to  do  is  very  simple, 
as  you  will  see.”  And  Monsier  Baleinier  proceeded  to  put  all  things  in 
order.  . . 

The  thing  certainly  was  simple  enough.  The  doctor  handed  to  each  of 
his  four  assistants  a sort  of  little  steel  tripod,  about  two  inches  in  diameter, 
and  three  inches  in  height  ; the  rounded  centre  of  this  tripod  was  filled 
with  cotton,  thickly  twisted  ; the  instrument  "was  held  in  the  left  hand  by 
means  of  a wooden  handle.  Each  assistant  had  in  his  right  hand  a small 
tin  tube,  eighteen  inches  in  length,  with  a sort  of  moutli-piece  at  one  end 
for  the  lips  of  the  operator,  and  the  other  end  was  bent  and  widened,  so 
as  to  act  as  a covering  to  the  little  tripod.  The  preparations  hitherto 
offered  nothing  alarming.  Father  d’Aigrigny  and  the  prelate,  who  were 
looking  on  at  a distance,  could  not  understand  how  the  operation  should  be 
so  very  painful ; they,  how'ever,  very  soon  learnt. 

Doctor  Baleinier  having  thus  armed  his  four  assistants,  placed  them  all 
close  to  Rodin,  whose  bed  bad  been  drawn  into  the  centre  of  the  room. 
Two  of  the  assistants  were  placed  on  each  side. 

“Now  gentlemen,”  said  Doctor  Baleinier  to  them,  “set  fire  to  the 
cotton  ; place  the  lighted  part  to  the  skin  of  his  reverence  by  means  of  the 
tripod  which  contains  the  wick  ; cover  the  tripod  with  the  widened  ends 
of  the  tube,  and  then  blow  at  the  mouth-piece  in  order  to  make  the  fire 
more  ardent.  It’s  all  very  simple,  as  you  will  perceive.” 

[t  was,  in  fact,  a patriarchal  and  primitive  contrivance,  hour  wicks  ol 
Indited  cotton,  but  so  disposed  as  to  burn  only  a small  space,  were  applied 
to  the  right  and  left  sides  of  Rodin’s  chest.  This  application  is  commonly 
called  the  moxas.  A circle  is  made  wherein  the  whole  thickness  of  the  skin 
is  gradually  burnt.  The  operation  lasts  for  seven  or  eight  minutes.  It 
may  easily  be  conceived  that  an  amputation  is  nothing  to  it. 

Rodin  had  watched  the  preliminaries  of  the  operation  with  the  most 
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courageous  curiosity  ; but  on  the  first  application  of  these  four  consuming 
fires,  he  jumped  up,  and  writhed  like  a serpent,  without  the  power  of 
uttering  a shriek,  for  he  was  quite  dumb  ; but  the  intensity  of  the  pain 
entirely  overcame  him. 

The  four  assistants,  having  necessarily  had  their  apparatus  displaced  by 
the  sudden  contortions  of  Rodin,  had  to  begin  the  work  over  again. 

“ Courage,  my  dear  father ; offer  your  sufferings  to  the  Lord,  he  will 
accept  them,”  said  Doctor  Baleinier,  in  a whining  tone.  “I  warned  you 
that  the  operation  was  a grievously  painful  one,  but  it  is  as  salutary  as  it  is 
painful ; let  that  console  you.  Come,  then,  since  you  have  hitherto  dis- 
played so  much  resolution,  do  not  fail  in  it  at  the  decisive  moment.” 

Rodin  had  closed  his  eyes,  overcome  by  this  fierce  attack  of  pain  ; he 
however  now  re-opened  them,  and  looked  at  the  doctor  with  an  appearance 
of  confusion  at  having  displayed  so  much  weakness.  Notwithstanding,  at 
the  right  and  left  side  of  his  chest  were  seen  four  large  inflamed  burns,  so 
sharp  and  deep  had  been  the  business. 

At  the  moment  when  they  were  replacing  him  on  his  bed  of  agony,  he 
made  a sign  for  the  ink,  as  he  was  desirous  of  writing.  They  indulged  him 
in  this  caprice.  The  doctor  held  the  portfolio,  and  Rodin  wrote  what 
follows,  as  though  he  had  just  thought  of  it : — “No  time  must  be  lost. 
Acquaint  Baron  Tripeaud  immediately  of  the  warrant  that  has  been  issued 
against  his  factotum,  Leonard,  in  order  that  he  may  act  accordingly.'' 

Having  written  this  note,  he  handed  it  to  Doctor  Baleinier,  directing 
him  by  a sign  to  give  it  to  Father  d’Aigrigny.  The  latter,  as  much  struck 
as  the  doctor  and  the  cardinal  by  such  presence  of  mind  in  the  midst  of 
his  violent  pain,  stood  for  a moment  confounded.  Rodin  kept  his  eyes  fixed 
impatiently  on  the  reverend  father,  who,  he  expected,  would  immediately 
have  quitted  the  chamber  to  execute  his  orders.  The  doctor  having  guessed 
his  thoughts,  said  a word  to  Father  d’Aigrigny,  who  left  the  room  directly. 

“Now,  then,  my  reverend  father,”  said  the  doctor  to  Rodin,  “we  will 
begin  again  ; but  pray  don’t  shrink,  as  you  know  the  extent  of  it.” 

Rodin  made  no  reply  ; but  fixing  his  hands  over  his  head,  placed  his 
chest  in  the  proper  position,  and  shut  his  eyes. 

It  was  an  extraordinary,  woeful,  and  almost  fantastic  spectacle.  The 
three  priests,  habited  in  their  long  black  robes,  leaning  over  the  body  of 
Rodin,  that  looked  almost  like  a corpse,  with  their  lips  placed  to  the  tubes 
that  touched  his  chest,  appeared  either  to  be  sucking  his  blood  or  breathing 
some  magic  charm. 

An  acrid,  fetid  smell  of  burning  flesh  began  to  pervade  the  silent 
chamber ; and  each  assistant  heard  under  his  smoking  tripod  a sort  of  light 
crackling.  ’Twas  Rodin’s  skin  that  was  being  consumed  by  the  action  of 
the  fire,  and  was  shrivelling  up  in  four  different  parts  of  his  chest.  The 
perspiration  was  trickling  down  his  livid  face,  and  gave  it  a shining  appear- 
ance. Some  shreds  of  gray  hair,  straight  and  moist,  were  gathered  on  his 
temples  ; and  sometimes,  such  was  the  violence  of  his  spasms,  that  his  veins 
swelled  and  stretched  on  his  livid  arms  until  they  looked  like  cords  ready 
to  burst. 

Enduring  this  dreadful  torture  with  the  same  intrepid  resignation  as  the 
savage,  whose  pride  consists  in  contempt  of  pain,  Rodin  derived  strength 
and  courage  from  the  hope — we  might  almost  say,  from  the  certainty — 
that  he  would  recover.  Such  was  the  temper  of  this  indomitable  character 
—the  all-powerfulness  of  his  energetic  mind — that  in  the  midst  even  of  his 
indescribable  torments  the  one  fixed  idea  never  left  him.  During  the  few 
intervals  that  his  tortures  gave  him — and  those  only  in  their  inequality  as 
to  the  intensity  of  his  sufferings — Rodin  thought  of  nothing  but  the 
Rennepont  affair,  calculated  his  chances,  and  combined  his  immediate 
measures  with  promptitude,  knowing  that  he  had  not  a moment  to  lose. 

Doctor  Baleinier,  who  had  never  taken  his  eyes  from  him,  was  watching 
him  with  the  most  profound  attention  ; and  the  effects  of  this  counter- 
irritation and  the  salutary  reaction  of  pain  on  the  sick  man  were  such,  that 
he  seemed  already  to  breathe  a little  more  freely. 

Rodin  suddenly  placed  his  hand  on  his  forehead,  as  though  struck  with 
a sudden  inspiration ; and  quickly  turning  his  head  towards  Doctor 
Baleinier,  requested  him,  by  a sign,  to  suspend  the  operation. 

“I  ought  so  apprise  you,  my  reverend  father,”  replied  the  doctor,  “ that 
it  is  more  than  half  over ; and  that  if  we  interrupt  it  now,  the  return  to  it 
will  occasion  double  the  pain.  Yet ” 

Rodin  made  a sign  that  it  was  of  little  consequence,  but  that  he  must 
write. 

“Gentlemen,  stop  a little,”  said  Doctor  Baleinier.  “ Do  not  withdraw 
the  moxas,  but  check  the  fire.”  That  was  as  much  as  to  say,  “ Let  the  fire 
burn  more  slowly  over  the  skin,  instead  of  burning  quickly.” 

Notwithstanding  the  pain,  less  intense  it  is  true,  but  yet  sharp  and 
severe,  Rodin,  still  on  his  back,  placed  himself  so  that  he  could  write.  By 
his  position  he  was  forced  to  hold  the  portfolio  with  his  left  hand,  to  stretch 
his  eyes  to  their  full  extent,  and  to  write,  as  it  were,  on  the  ceiling.  On 
the  first  sheet  of  paper  he  wrote  some  symbolical  signs  in  cypher,  that  he 
had  composed  for  his  own  purpose,  in  order  to  note  down  certain  things  in 
secret.  A few  minutes  before,  at  the  height  of  his  tortures,  a bright  idea 
suddenly  flashed  across  his  mind ; he  thought  it  so  good  that  he  noted  it 
down,  fearing  to  forget  it  in  the  midst  of  his  sufferings,  although  he  had 
been  interrupted  two  or  three  times  ; for  if  his  skin  were  not  kept  burning 
pretty  briskly,  it  might  as  well  not  be  burning  at  all.  Rodin,  however, 
continued  to  write  on  another  sheet,  and  traced  the  following  words,  which 
by  a sign  from  him  were  also  given  to  Father  d’Aigrigny : — “Send  B.  di- 
rectly to  Faringhea,  from  whom  he  will  receive  the  report  of  the  events  of  the 
last  few  days,  on  the  subject  of  Prince  Djalma;  let  B.  come  bach  here  directly 
with  the  report.” 

Father  d’Aigrigny  quitted  the  room  promptly  to  give  this  fresh  direction. 
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The  cardinal  had  come  a little  nearer  to  the  scene  of  operation  ; for  not- 
withstanding the  disgusting  odour  of  the  room,  he  was  delighted  to  witness 
this  slow  roasting  of  the  J esuit,  for  whom  he  felt  a rancour  quite  Italian  in 
its  character. 

“ Now,  my  reverend  father,”  said  the  doctor  to  Rodin,  “ continue  the 
exertion  of  your  admirable  courage,  and  your  chest  will  be  soon  relieved. 
You  have  yet  only  one  or  two  more  moments  of  severe  suffering  to  endure, 
and  then,  good  hopes  !” 

The  patient  again  prepared  himself.  Father  d’Aigrigny  entered  at  this 
moment.  Rodin  questioned  him  by  a look  ; the  reverend  father  replied  by 
an  affirmative  nod. 

At  a signal  from  the  doctor,  the  four  assistants  again  applied  their  lips  to 
the  tubes,  and  revived  the  fire  with  rapid  breathings. 

This  renewal  of  torture  was  so  dreadful,  that,  in  spite  of  his  self-com- 
mand, Rodin  ground  his  teeth  in  such  agony  that  he  almost  broke  them, 
and  made  a convulsive  start,  that  swelled  his  chest  so  much  that  it  beat 
under  the  fires,  and  so  violent  a spasm  followed,  that  a shriek  of  piercing 
grief  escaped  from  his  lungs,  now  free,  now  deep  and  sonorous. 

“The  chest  is  relieved!”  exclaimed  Doctor  Baleinier,  triumphantly  \ 
“ he  is  saved — the  lungs  are  free.  Blow,  gentlemen,  blow  ; and  you,  my 
reverend  father,”  he  said  joyously  to  Rodin,  “if  you  can,  cry  out — shout — 
don’t  spare  yourself.  I shall  be  delighted  to  hear  you,  and  you  will  ex- 
perience great  relief  from  it.  Now  then,  courage.  1 will  answer  for  you. 
’Tis  a wonderful  cure — I shall  publish  it  by  sound  of  trumpet.” 

“Allow  me,  doctor,”  said  Father  d’Aigrigny,  in  a low  voice,  coming  up 
hastily  to  Doctor  Baleinier  : “ my  lord  is  witness  that  I first  suggested  the 
publication  of  what  has  taken  place  here,  and  which  may  truly  be  called  a 
miracle.”  ' 

“ And  truly  this  will  be  a miraculous  cure,”  drily  replied  Doctor 
Baleinior,  who  was  watching  his  work. 

On  hearing  that  his  life  was  safe,  Rodin,  although  his  sufferings  were 
perhaps  more  acute  than  he  had  yet  felt  them— for  the  fire  had  reached  the 
last  cuticle  of  the  skin — became  really  handsome — a diabolical  sort  of 
beauty.  Across  his  painfully  contracted  features  might  be  seen  a ray  of 
savage  and  triumphant  pride.  It  was  evident  that  the  monster  felt  himself 
becoming  strong  and  powerful,  and  that  he  was  conscious  of  the  dreadful 
evils  that  his  fatal  revival  would  occasion.  Thus  writhing  under  the 
furnace  that  was  consuming  him,  he  uttered  these  words,  the  first  that 
escaped  from  his  chest,  now  free,  and  more  and  more  relieved,  “ I said — 
truly — that  I would  live.” 

“ You  did  say  truly,”  exclaimed  the  doctor,  feeling  the  pulse  of  Rodin. 
“ You  see,  now,  your  pulse  is  full,  firm,  and  regular,  and  your  lungs  are 
free.  The  reaction  is  complete — you  are  saved  !” 

At  this  moment  the  last  fibres  of  cotton  had  burnt  out ; the  tripods  were 
withdrawn,  and  four  large  round  wounds  were  seen  on  the  lean  and  bony 
chest  of  Rodin.  The  burnt  skin,  still  smoking,  displayed  the  live  red  flesh. 

In  consequence  of  one  of  Rodin’s  convulsive  starts,  which  had  displaced 
the  tripod,  one  of  the  wounds  was  larger  than  the  others,  and  offered,  as 
one  may  say,  a double  black  and  burnt  circle. 

Rodin  lowered  his  eyes  to  the  wounds.  After  a few  seconds  of  quiet 
contemplation,  a strange  smile  played  about  his  lips  ; he  then  changed  his 
position,  and  looking  from  his  side  to  Father  d’Aigrigny,  with  a glance  of 
intelligence  quite  impossible  to  describe,  said  to  him,  while  slowly  counting 
his  wounds  one  by  one  with  the  end  of  his  finger,  with  its  flat  and  dirty 
nail — “ Father  d’Aigriguy,  what  a presage  ! Only  look  ! One  Rennepont 
- — two  Renneponts — three  Renneponts — four  Renneponts  then  stopping, 
“but  where,  then,  is  the  fifth?  Ah?  ’tis  here  ! — this  scar  counts  for  two 
— they  are  twins  !”*  And  he  gave  vent  to  a dry  and  shrill  laugh. 

Father  d’Aigrigny,  the  cardinal,  and  Doctor  Baleinier  alone  understood 
the  meaning  of  these  mysterious  and  sinister  words,  which  Rodin  shortly 
after  completed  by  a dreadful  allusion,  exclaiming  with  a prophetic  voice, 
and  in  an  inspired  manner,  “Yes!  I declare  it ! This  impious  race  shall 
be  reduced  to  dust,  as  the  fragments  of  my  flesh  have  been  reduced  to  ashes. 
I say  it — it  shall  be  so — for  I wished  to  live — -and  I do  live.” 

Chapter  CXXXVIII. — Vice  and  Virtue. 

Two  days  had  elapsed  since  Rodin  had  been  so  miraculously  restored  to 
life.  The  reader,  perhaps,  may  not  have  forgotten  the  house  in  Clovis 
Street,  where  the  reverend  father  had  taken  an  apartment,  and  where  also 
was  Philemon’s  lodging,  occupied  by  Rose  Pompon. 

It  was  about  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  A bright  ray  of  light, 
emitted  through  a round  hole  formed  in  the  door  of  the  half-subterraneous 
shop,  occupied  by  Dame  Arsene,  the  fruiteress  and  dealer  in  charcoal, 
formed  a striking  contrast  to  the  darkness  of  this  species  of  cellar.  This 
ray  fell  direct  on  a most  sinister  object.  In  the  midst  of  bundles  of  wood, 
half-rotten  vegetables,  and  by  the  side  of  a heap  of  charcoal,  stood  an  old 
truck  bedstead,  and  under  the  sheet  that  covered  it  might  be  observed  the 
stiff  and  bony  form  of  a corpse.  It  was  the  body  of  Dame  Arsene,  dead 
of  the  cholera ; she  had  fallen  a victim  to  it  on  the  evening  of  the  day 
before,  but  the  interments  were  so  numerous  that  there  had  not  been  time 
to  carry  her  away.  Clovis  Street  was  at  that  time  ahnost  deserted  ; a 
melancholy  silence  reigned  throughout  it,  interrupted  only  by  the  shrill 
whistlings  of  a north-east  wind  ; between  the  blasts  was  heard,  occasionally, 
a small,  dry,  quick,  clinking  noise,  made  by  the  huge  rats  that  were  running 
to  and  fro  over  the  heap  of  charcoal. 


* James  Rennepont  being  dead,  and  Gabriel’s  interest  being  regularly  made  over, 
there  remained  but  five  persons  of  the  family — Rose  and  Blanche,  Djalma,  Adrienne 
and  Monsieur  Hardy. 
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Suddenly  a slight  noise  wtfs  heard,  and  the  noxious  animals  hastily  fled 
to  hide  themselves  in  their  holes.  Some  one  was  endeavouring  to  force  the 
door  that  led  from  the  passage  communicating  with  the  shop  ; the  door 
offered  but  little  resistance  ; in  a moment  or  two  the  insecure  lock  yielded, 
and  a female  entered  and  stood  motionless  for  a minute  in  the  midst  of  the 
obscurity  of  this  damp,  cold  cellar.  After  a short  hesitation  the  woman 
advanced  ; the  luminous  ray  developed  the  features  of  the  Queen  of  the 
Revels  ; she  gradually  approached  the  bed  of  death. 

Since  the  death  of  .Tames,  the  alteration  in  the  features  of  Cephyse  had 
increased  more  and  more  ; her  paleness  was  frightful,  her  fine  black  hair 
was  quite  dishevelled,  and,  without  either  shoes  or  stockings  on,  she  was 
barely  clad  in  an  old  patched  petticoat,  with  a ragged  handkerchief  about 
her  neck.  On  reaching  the  bed,  the  poor  Queen  cast  a look  of  almost  wild 
assurance  on  the  corpse,  but  she  suddenly  receded,  uttering  a shriek  of 
involuntary  terror. 

A rapid  undulation  had  disturbed  the  sheet  that  covered  the  dead  body 
from  the  bottom  to  the  very  top  of  it,  and  the  sight  of  a rat  hastily  escaping 
along  the  rotten  edge  of  the  bedstead,  disclosed  the  cause  of  the  agitation 
of  the  shroud.  Cephyse,  taking  fresh  courage,  began  hastily  to  seek  for 
and  collect  together  sundry  objects,  as  though  she  were  afraid  of  being 
disturbed  in  the  wretched  shop. 

In  the  first  place  she  seized  a basket,  which  she  filled  with  charcoal,  and 
after  having  peered  about  her  from  time  to  time,  she  discovered  an  earthen 
cooking-stove  in  one  corner,  which  she  grasped  with  a burst  of  sinister 
delight. 

“ This  is  not  enough — this  is  not  all !”  said  Cephyse,  again  looking 
round  her  with  an  anxious  air  ; but  suddenly  spying  near  a little  iron  stove, 
a tinder-box  containing  steel  and  matches,  she  placed  these  things  on  the 
basket,  which  she  took  in  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  carried  off  the 
stove  ; then  pausing  near  the  body  of  the  poor  fruiteress,  she  said,  with  a 
mysterious  smile,  “I  am  robbing  you,  poor  Dame  Arsene,  but.  the  theft 
will  not  profit  me  long.”  Cephyse  quitted  the  shop,  readjusted  the  door 
in  the  best  manner  she  could,  and  traversed  the  passage  and  little  yard 
that  separated  the  main  house  from  the  part  where  Rodin  had  taken  his 
lodging. 

With  the  exception  of  the  windows  in  Philemon’s  apartments,  on  the  sills 
of  which,  Rose  Pompon,  perched  like  a bird,  had  so  frequently  waibled  the 
songs  of  her  favourite  Beranger,  all  those  in  the  house  were  open.  Persons 
were  lying  dead  on  the  first  and  second  floors,  and  like  a great  many  others, 
were  waiting  for  the  cart  in  which  their  coffins  were  to  he  piled.  The 
Queen  of  the  Revels  had  reached  the  staircase  leading  to  the  rooms  lately 
occupied  by  Rodin,  and  on  coming  to  the  landing,  she  ascended  a small, 
broken  flight  of  stairs,  brittle  as  a shell,  and  to  which  a piece  of  old  rope 
served  as  a banister,  and  came  at  last  to  the  half-rotten  door  of  a garret, 
just  beneath  the  roof.  The  house  was  in  such  a crazy  state,  that  in  many 
places  both  the  light  and  the  rain  penetrated  through  the  roof  into  this 
miserable  garret,  that  was  hardly  ten  feet  square,  and  having  but  one 
mean  window.  Along  the  shattered  wall,  upon  the  floor,  was  seen  the  only 
furniture  it  contained,  an  old  ripped  mattress,  from  which  the  wisps  of 
straw  protruded,  and  a broken  earthen  pot  with  a little  water  in  it. 

Madelaine,  in  rags  and  tatters,  was  seated  on  this  mattress,  with  her 
elbows  on  her  knees,  and  her  face  buried  in  her  lean  and  lily  hands.  The 
moment  Cephyse  entered,  the  adopted  sister  of  Agricola  raised  her  head, 
her  mild,  pale  countenance  seemed  more  haggard,  more  furrowed  by  suffer- 
ing, sorrow,  and  misery,  and  she  fixed  her  hollow  eyes,  inflamed  by  tears, 
with  an  expression  of  melancholy  tenderness  on  her  sister. 

“Sister,  I have  found  all  that  is  necessary,”  said  Cephyse,  in  a short 
and  heavy  tone.  “This  basket  contains  the  termination  of  our  miseries.” 
Then  showing  to  Madelaine  the  objects  she  had  just  placed  on  the  floor, 
•she  added,  “For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I have  committed  a theft,  of  which 
I am  both  ashamed  and  afraid.  I certainly  was  never  intended  for  a thief, 
nor  yet  for  what  is  still  worse.  Pity  that  it  should  be  so,”  she  added, 
giving  way  to  a sardonic  smile. 

Madelaine,  after  a moment’s  silence,  said  to  her  sister,  in  heart-broken 
accents,  “ Cephyse,  my  good  Cephyse,  you  are  then  absolutely  determined 
on  dying  1" 

“ Why  should  I hesitate?”  replied  Cephyse,  in  a firm  tone.  “I  will 
again,  if  you  wish  it,  sister,  just  tell  you  how  the  account  stands.  Were 
I even  able  to  forget  my  shame,  and  the  contempt  with  which  the  dying 
.Tames  treated  me,  what  remains  for  me  ? There  are  two  paths  open — the 
first,  to  return  to  virtue  and  work  ; well,  you  know,  spite  of  my  earnest 
wish  to  do  so,  that  work  would  fail  us,  as  it  has  done  for  many  days  ; and 
even  should  it  not  fail,  we  should  be  reduced  to  live  on  three  or  four 
shillings  a week — live  ! I ought  to  say  die  by  degrees  from  want — I 
know  that;  and  I think  it  better  to  die  at  once.  The  other  path  is,  to  con- 
tinue to  live  by  the  infamous  means  I onee  resorted  to,  which  I never  will 

it  is  too  disgusting  for  me.  Frankly,  sister,  in  such  frightful  misery, 
between  infamy  and  death,  can  the  choice  be  doubtful  ? Answer  me.” 

Then  quickly  resuming,  without  giviug  Madelaine  time  to  reply,  Cephyse 
added,  in  a short  and  broken  voice,  “Besides,  what  use  is  there  in  dis- 
cussing it  ? I am  resolved.  Nothing  in  the  world  shall  shake  my  determi- 
nation, since  thou,  thou,  my  beloved  sister,  all  that  thou  couldst  have 
obtained  from  me,  was  the  delay  of  a few  days,  in  the  hope  that  the 
cholera  would  have  spared  us  this  trial.  To  give  thee  pleasure,  I consented. 
The  cholera^  came,  destroyed  all  the  rest  in  the  house,  and  left  ns.  Thus, 
thou  seest,  it  is  better  that  we  should  finish  our  own  business  ourselves,” 
she  added,  smiling  again  in  a sardonic  manner.  Then  she  continued,  “And 
further,  thou  who  speakest,  my  poor  sister,  ’tis  as  necessary  for  thee  as 
myself,  to  have  done  with  life.” 


“ That  is  very  true,  Cephyse,”  replied  Madelaine,  who  seemed  to  be  quite 
overwhelmed;  “but  yet — alone — one  is  only  responsible  for  oneself ; and 
it  seems  that  to  die  with  thee,”  she  added,  shuddering,  “is  to  be  an  ac- 
complice of  thy  death.” 

“Wouldst  thou  rather,  then,  die,  I in  my  fashion,  and  thou  in  thine? 
that  would  be  droll,”  said  Cephyse,  exhibiting  at  this  dreadful  moment 
that  kind  of  bitter  and  despairing  irony,  more  common  than  is  thought  for 
in  the  midst  of  such  deadly  preoccupations. 

“Oh,  no,  no!”  said  the  affrighted  Madelaine,  “not  alone!  oh,  I could 
not  die  alone  !” 

“Thou  seest  things  in  a proper  light,  my  beloved  sister — we  are  right 
not  to  quit  each  other;  and  yet,”  added  Cephyse,  in  a voice  of  deep 
emotion,  “I  am  sometimes  heart-broken  when  I think  that  thou  wishest  to 
die  like  myself.” 

“Selfish  thing!”  said  Madelaine,  with  a heart-rending  smile,  “what 
greater  reason  have  I than  thee  to  be  fond  of  life  ? what  void  shall  I leave 
after  me  ?” 

“But  thou,  sister,”  replied  Cephyse,  “thou  art  a poor  martyr; — the 
priests  speak  of  saints,  surely  thou  must  be  one  of  them  ! and  yet  thou 
wishest  to  die  like  me,  yes,  like  me,  who  have  always  been  idle,  careless, 
guilty,  whilst  thou  hast  been  laborious  and  devoted  to  all  that  were 
suffering, — what  dost  thou  wish  that  I should  say  to  thee?  It  is  true  ; and 
yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  thou,  an  angel  on  earth,  thou  art  about  to 
die  in  the  same  despair  as  myself,  who  am  at  this  moment  as  degraded  as 
a woman  can  be,”  added  the  unfortunate  creature,  casting  down  her  eyes. 

“It  is  very  strange,”  replied  Madelaine,  thoughtfully  ; “starting  from 
the  same  point,  we  followed  opposite  paths,  and  yet  here  we  both  are, 
arrived  at  the  same  end — a disgust  of  life.  For  thee,  poor  sister,  to  whom 
there  might  yet  be  many  days,  so  handsome,  so  lively,  so  attached  to  youth 
and  pleasures,  and  yet  life  is  still  as  wearisome  to  thee  as  to  ;ne — a sad, 
mean  creature.  After  all,  I have  accomplished  to  the  letter  that  which  1 
considered  a duty,”  added  Madelaine,  with  much  sweetness.  “Agricola 
has  no  further  need  of  me,  he  is  married — he  loves,  and  is  loved  ; his 
happiness  is  certain.  Mademoiselle  Cardoville  has  nothing  to  wish  for — - 
handsome,  rich,  and  happy — I have  done  for  her  all  that  a poor  creature 
in  my  condition  could  do.  Those  who  have  been  kind  to  me  are  happy, 
and  what  now  remains  for  me  but  to  go  to  rest?  I am  quite  fatigued.” 

“ Poor  sister,”  said  Cephyse,  with  an  affectionate  emotion  that  drew  out 
her  contracted  features,  “ when  I remember  that,  without  apprizing  me, 
and  spite  of  thy  resolution  of  never  returning  to  that  generous  young  lady, 
thy  protectress,  thou  hadst  the  corn-age  to  seek  her,  though  dying  with 
fatigue  and  want,  to  endeavour  to  interest  her  in  my  fate— yes,  dying — 
since  thy  strength  failed  thee  in  the  Champs  Elysees.” 

“ And  when  I reached  at  last  the  hotel  of  Mademoiselle  Cardoville,  to 
find  that  she  was  unfortunately  from  home — oh,  very  unfortunately  !” 
repeated  Madelaine,  looking  at  her  sister  with  deep  sorrow  ; “for  on  the 
following  morning,  seeing  that  this  last  resource  had  failed,  and  thinking 
more  of  me  than  of  thyself,  desirous  at  any  cost  of  procuring  bread — — ” 
Madelaine  could  not  finish,  but  hid  her  face  in  her  trembling  hands. 

“Well!  I only  sold  myself  as  many  other  unfortunates  sell  themselves, 
when  work  fails,  or  the  pay  is  insufficient,  and  when  the  cry  of  hunger  is 
too  fierce,”  replied  Cephyse,  in  a broken  voice;  “only  instead  of  living 
by  my  shame,  as  others  do,  I would  rather  die.” 

“ Alas  ! that  dreadful  shame,  for  which  thou  art  about  to  die,  poor 
Cephyse,  because  thou  hast  a spirit ; thou  wouldst  not  have  known  it,  had 
I been  able  to  have  seen  Mademoiselle  Cardoville,  or  if  she  had  replied  to 
the  letter  wherein  I asked  her  permission  to  write  to  her,  through  her 
steward  ; but  her  silence  proves  to  me  that  she  is  justly  offended  at  my 
abrupt  departure  from  her  house.  I feel  it : she  has  attributed  it  to  black 
ingratitude  ; yes,  she  has  not  thought  me  worthy  of  an  answer  ! she  must 
have  been  deeply  wounded,  and  she  was  in  the  right  to  be  so.  Thus,  could 
I have  summoned  courage  to  have  dared  to  have  written  to  her  a second 
time,  it  would  have  been  of  no  use  ; I am  sure  of  that.  Just  and  good 
as  she  is,  her  refusals  are  inexorable,  when  she  thinks  they  are  deserved  ; 
and  then,  besides,  where  would  have  been  the  use  ? it  was  too  late,  thou 
wert  resolved  on  dying.” 

“ Oh,  quite  determined  ; for  my  infamy  was  eating  my  heart  away,  and 
James  died  in  my  arms  despising  me.  And  I dearly  loved  him,”  added 
Cephyse,  with  passionate  exultation  ; “ I loved  him  as  one  can  only  love 
once  in  a life.” 

“ Our  fate  is,  then,  accomplished,”  said  Madelaine,  thoughtfully. 

“ But  thou  hast  never  told  me,  sister,  the  reason  why  thou  didst  leave 
Mademoiselle  Cardoville,”  replied  Cephyse,  after  a moment’s  silence. 

“That  is  the  only  secret  that  I shall  carry  with  me  to  my  grave,  my 
dear  Cephyse,”  said  Madelaine,  casting  down  her  eyes,  and  thinking,  with 
bitter  joy,  that  she  would  soon  be  released  from  the  fear  that  had  embit- 
tered the  latter  days  of  her  sad  life — of  finding  herself  in  the  presence  of 
Agricola,  he  having  the  knowledge  of  the  fatal  and  ridiculous  passion  she 
entertained  towards  him. 

For  it  must  be  said,  that  this  fatal  and  despairing  love  was  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  suicide  of  this  unhappy  girl.  Ever  since  the  disappearance 
of  her  journal  she  fancied  the  smith  had  been  made  acquainted  with  the 
sad  secret  of  the  heart-rending  pages  ; and  though  she  never  doubted  the 
generosity  of  Agricola’s  kind  heart,  she  had  such  a mistrust  of  herself,  and 
felt  so  much  ashamed  of  her  passion,  notwithstanding  its  purity  and  noble- 
ness, that  in  the  extremity  to  which  both  she  and  Cephyse  found  themselves 
reduced,  being  both  without  work  and  without  bread,  no  human  power 
could  have  induced  her  to  face  Agricola  to  ask  him  for  assistance. 
Undoubtedly  Madelaine  would  have  viewed  her  position  very  differently. 
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if  her  mind  had  not  been  imbued  with  that  sort  of  vertigo  with  which  the 
firmest  characters  are  frequently  affected,  when  the  sorrow  that  overcomes 
them  surpasses  all  limits  ; but  the  wretchedness,  the  hunger,  the  influence 
of  Cephyse’s  idea  of  suicide  becoming  as  it  were  in  that  moment  contagious, 
together  with  the  weariness  of  a life  that  had  been  for  so  long  a time  a 
prey  to  grief  and  mortification,  gave  the  finishing  stroke  to  Madelaine’s 
judgment.  After  having  for  a great  while  contended  against  the  fatal 
resolution  of  her  sister,  the  poor  creature,  crushed  and  overwhelmed, 
finished  by  the  desire  of  participating  in  the  fate  of  Cephyse,  imagining 
at  least,  that  in  death  she  should  find  a period  to  so  many  misfortunes. 

“What  art  thou  thinking  of,  sister? ’’said  Cephyse,  astonished  at  the 
long  silence  of  Madelaine. 

The  latter  shuddered,  and  replied,  “ I was  reflecting  on  the  cause  that 
induced  me  so  suddenly  to  leave  Mademoiselle  Cardoville,  and  appear  un- 
grateful in  her  eyes.  However,  I pray  that  that  fatality  which  drove  me 
from  her  may  not  have  created  other  victims  than  ourselves  ; that  my 
devotion,  obscure  and  insignificant  as  it  was,  may  never  have  been  neces- 
sary to  her  who  extended  her  generous  hand  to  the  poor  workgirl,  and 
called  her  sister.  Oh  ! may  she  be  happy— always  happy  !”  said  Made- 
laine, clasping  her  hands  with  the  ardour  of  one  in  sincere  prayer. 

“ That  is  beautiful,  sister — such  a wish  at  such  a moment !”  said  Cephyse. 

“ Ah,  it  is,  seest  thou,”  quickly  replied  Madelaine,  “ because  I loved  her, 
I admired  her  wonderful  mind,  her  heart,  and  her  beautiful  imagination 
with  pious  respect ; for  never  did  the  Almighty  power  reveal  in  any  of  his 
works  one  more  adorable  and  more  pure.  One  of  my  last  wishes,  at  least, 
will  have  been  offered  for  her.” 

“ Yes,  thou  hast  loved  and  respected  thy  generous  protectress  even  to 
the  end,” 

“ Even  to.  the  end,”  said  Madelaine,  after  a moment’s  silence.  “ It  is 
the  end  quickly — in  a moment,  and  all  will  be  over.  I see,  then,  with 
what  calmness  we  speak  of  that  which  is  so  terrible  to  many  others.” 

“ Sister,  we  are  calm,  because  we  are  resolved.” 

“ Quite  resolved,  Cephyse?”  said  Madelaine,  casting  afresh  a deep  and 
searching  look  on  her  sister. 

“Yes,  yes  ; may’st  thou  be  as  much  so  as  I am.” 

1 Be  assured  so.  If  I delayed  from  day  to  day  the  moment  of  self- 
destruction.  replied  Madelaine,  “it  was  because  I wished  to  give  thee  full 

time  for  . reflection,  as  for  myself ” Madelaine  did  not  finish  ; but  she 

made  a sign  with  her  head  indicative  of  hopeless  wretchedness. 

“ Well,,  then,  sister,  let  us  kiss  each  other,”  said  Cephyse;  “ and  now, 
courage !” 

Madelaine,  rising  up,  threw  herself  into  her  sister’s  arms.  Both  re- 
mained for  a long  time  in  each  other’s  embrace. 

For  some  seconds  there  was  a deep  and  solemn  silence,  interrupted  only 
by  the  sobs  of  the  two  sisters,  for  it  was  not  till  then  that  they  had  shed 
a tear. 

“ Oh,  my  God  ! to  love  each  other  so,  and  yet  to  part  for  ever !”  said 
Cephyse.  “ It  is  very  cruel,  nevertheless,” 

To  part ! exclaimed  Madelaine,  and  her  pale,  soft  countenance,  bathed 
in  tears,  seemed  suddenly  to  be  resplendent  with  a divine  hope,  “ to  part, 
sister!  oh,  no  ! no  ! What  is  that  which  makes  me  so  tranquil?  dost  thou 
know  ? It  is,  that  I feel  here — at  the  very  bottom  of  my  heart — a deep, 
sure  aspiration  towards  that  better  world,  where  a better  life  awaits  us. 
The  Almighty,  so  good,  so  great,  so  merciful,  so  wonderful,  has  not  willed 
that  his  creatures  should  be  always  unhappy,  though  some  selfish  men 
would,  degrade  his  work,  and  reduce  their  fellow  beings  to  miserv  and 
despair.  Let  us  pity  the  wicked,  and  leave  them.  Come  above,  sister  ; 
men  are  nothing  there  ; God  alone  reigns.  Come  above,  sister  ; that  is 
a better  world  ; quick  ! let  us  make  haste,  for  it  is  getting  late.”  Saying 
which,  Madelaine  pointed  to  the  brilliant  rays  of  the  settino'  sun,  which 
had  begun  to.  gild  the  little  panes  of  their  latticed  window. 

Cephyse,  inspired  by  the  religious  exultation  of  her  sister,  whose 
features  were,  as  one  may  say,  lit  up  by  the  hope  of  an  approaching 
deliverance,  and.  gilded  with  the  tints  of  the  setting  sun,  seized  both  her 
hands,  and  looking  at  her  with  the  deepest  affection,  exclaimed,  “ Oh, 
sister,  how  handsome  thou  seemest  now  !” 

My  beauty  comes  a little  late,’  said  Madelaine,  with  a melancholy  smile. 
No,  sister,  for  thou  appearest  so  happy,  that  the  last  scruples  I enter- 
tained about  thee  are  entirely  vanished.” 

Then  let  us  make  haste,  said  Madelaine,  directing  her  sister's  atten- 
tion to  the  stove. 

“Be  composed,  sister,  it  will  not  be  long,”  said  Cephyse.  And  she  took 
the  stove,  filled  with  charcoal,  that  she  had  put  in  one  corner  of  the  ^arret 
and  placed  it  in  the  centre  of  the  little  room. 

Knowest  thou  how  to  arrange  it?  ’ inquired  Madelaine,  drawing  near 
to  her.  D 

“Oh,  gracious  Heaven!  ’tis  very  simple,”  replied  Cephyse;  “the  door 
and  window  must  be  close  shut,  and  then  light  the  charcoal.” 

Yes,  sister ; but  I think  I have  heard  say,  that  all  the  apertures  must 
he  hermetically  closed,  in  order  that  no  air  may  come  in.” 

“ You  are  right,  and  really  this  door  shuts  so  badly.”' 

“ And  the  roof — look  at  the  crevices  in  it.” 

“ What’s  to  be  done,  sister  ? ” 

Why,  now  I think  of  it,  said  Madelaine,  “the  straw  of  our  mattress, 
well  twisted,  may  be  of  use  to  us.” 

Undoubtedly,  replied  Cephyse;  “ we  will  keep  enough  to  light  the 
fire  and  with  the  remainder  we  will  make  a listing  for  the  cracks  in  the 
root  and  the  crevices  in  the  door  and  window.”  Then  smiling  with  that 

i er  irony,  frequent,  we  repeat,  in  such  melancholy  moments,  Cephyse 


added,  “ Only  think,  sister,  listing  for  the  door  and  window  to  keep  out 
the  air.  What  a luxury  ! We  are  as  delicate  as  rich  people.” 

“And  now  we  may  fancy  ourselves  quite  as  much  at  our  ease,”  said 
Madelaine,  makiug  an  effort  to  be  as  lively  as  the  Queen  of  the  Revels. 

The  two  sisters  then,  with  incredible  coolness,  began  to  twist  the  wisps 
of  straw  into  a sort  of  band,  sufficiently  small  to  be  placed  in  the  apertures 
of  the  rotten  door  and  the  broken  wainscot,  and  then  they  made  larger 
ones  for  stopping  up  the  holes  in  the  roof.  And  while  they  were  engaged 
in  this  melancholy  occupation,  the  calm  and  gloomy  resignation  of  the  two 
unfortunate  girls  did  not  forsake  them. 

( To  be  continued. ) 


A KANGAROO  HUNT. 


It  was  just  light  when  the  stock-keeper  called  me,  and  I wasn’t  long 
dressing.  I took  one  of  the  large  pistols  that  father  said  I might  have, 
and  the  stock-keeper  had  a musket,  and  we  had  half  a damper  and  a paper 
of  salt,  and  I had  my  big  hack-knife,  and  so  off  we  went.  I do  think 
Hector  knew  he  was  going  to  have  some  kangaroo,  for  he  seemed  so  glad 
and  licked  his  chops  ; and  Fly  wagged  her  tail  ; and  the  morning  was  so 
beautiful ! And  what  do  you  think,  father  ? — the  bird  that  mother  likes 
to  hear  so  much  is  a magpie  ! It  is  indeed,  for  I saw  it ; and  it’s  just  like 
an  English  magpie,  only  it  sings  so  beautifully.  We  walked  over  the  plain 
till  we  came  to  the  hills  ; the  dogs  kept  quiet  behind  us.  1 lie  stock-keeper 
said  I might  see  they  had  been  well  trained  ; they  kept  their  heads  low 
and  their  tails  hanging  down  behind  them,  as  if  they  had  no  life  in  them  ; 
but  you  should  have  seen  them  when  they  got  sight  of  a kangaroo — didn’t 
they  pluck  up  ! We  went  on  till  we  got  about  four  or  five  miles  from  the 
tents,  and  then  we  did  not  talk  for  the  kangaroos  are  startled  at  the  least 
noise  ; they  are  just  like  hares  for  that.  Then  the  stock -keeper  stood  still ; 
he  said  to  the  dogs,  “ Go,  find  ;’  and  then  the  dogs  cantered  about  round  us, 
going  farther  and  farther,  till  Hector  began  to  smell  about  very  earnestly. 

“ He  has  got  scent,”  said  the  stock-keeper;  and  so  he  had,  for  he  gal- 
lopped  off,  with  hi i nose  to  the  ground,  straight  ahead.  Fly  saw  him,  and 
she  gal  opped  alter. 

“ I think  it’s  a big  one,”  said  the  stock-keeper  ; “ the  dogs  seem  so  warm 
at  it.” 

I was  running  after  them  as  fast  as  I could,  when  the  stock-keeper 
called  after  mi  to  stop. 

“ Stop,”  said  he,  “ it’s  of  no  use  for  you  to  run,  you  could  not  keep  up 
with  them.” 

“ Why  ? what  are  we  to  do  ? ” said  I ; “if  they  kill  a kangaroo,  how  can 
we  find  it  ? ” 

“ Wait  a bit,”  said  he  ; “all  in  good  time.  If  the  dogs  kill  a kangaroo, 
we  shall  find  him,  I’ll  warrant.” 

So  we  waited  and  waited  till  I was  quite  tired  ; and  a good  while  after, 
Hector  came  back,  quite  slowly,  as  if  he  was  tired,  with  Fly  following  after. 
The  stock-keeper  looked  at  his  mouth. 

“ What’s  that  for?”  said  I. 

“To  see  if  he  has  killed,”  said  he.  “Look  here,  his  mouth  is  bloody, 
and  that’s  come  by  killing  a kangaroo,  you  may  be  sure  of  it.” 

Then  the  stock-keeper  stood  up,  and  said  to  Hector,  “ Show,”  and  then 
Hector  trotted  off,  not  fast,  but  pretty  fast,  so  that  I was  obliged  to  trot 
too,  to  keep  up  with  him  ; and  he  trotted  on  and  on  till  I was  rather  tired, 
I dare  say  for  three  miles  from  where  we  were  at  first ; and  on  he  went, 
and  we  following  him,  till  he  brought  us  to  a dead  kangaroo,  close  to  a 
little  pool  of  water.  It  was  a monstrous  big  one,  with  such  a claw  on  each 
of  its  hind  legs — a claw  that  would  rip  up  a dog  in  a moment,  or  a man 
too,  if  he  got  at  him. 

“Good  dog,”  said  the  stock-keeper,  and  Hector  wagged  his  tail,  and 
seemed  to  like  to  be  praised.  Then  the  stock-keeper  gave  me  his  gun  to 
hold,  and  he  cut  open  the  kangaroo  and  gave  the  inside  to  the  dogs  ; then 
he  skinned  the  upper  part  down  to  the  loins,  and  cut  the  kangaroo  in  half, 
and  hung  it  up  in  a tree,  noting  the  place  ; the  other  half  he  left  on  the 
ground,  that  is,  when  he  went  away  from  the  place,  for  he  would  not  let 
the  dogs  have  more  than  a taste  of  the  blood,  lest  it  should  spoil  their 
huntiug. 

“ What’s  to  be  done  now  ?”  said  I. 

“ We’ll  kill  another,”  said  the  stock-keeper,  “ if  you  are  not  tired.” 

I said  I was  not  tired  a bit ; so  after  we  had  rested  a little  while,  we 
went  on  again,  the  dogs  following  us  as  at  first.  We  saw  plenty  of  brush 
kangaroos,  but  we  would  not  touch  them.  After  we  had  got  a mile  or  two, 
the  stock-keeper,  who  had  been  examining  the  ground  all  the  way  along, 
said,  “ I think  there  are  some  big  ones  hereabouts,  by  the  look  of  the 
marks  ;”  so  he  said  to  the  dogs,  “ Go,  find,’  as  he  had  said  before.  Almost 
directly,  we  saw  such  a large  fellow — I’m  sure  he  was  six  feet  high  he 
looked  at  us  and  the  dogs  for  a moment,  and  then  off  lie  went.  My 
gracious  ! what  hops  he  did  give  ! he  hopped  with  his  two  hind  legs,  with 
- his  fore  legs  in  the  air,  and  his  tail  straight  out  behind  him  and  wasn  t it 
a tail ! it  was  as  thick  as  a bed-post ! and  this  great  tail  went  wag,  wag, 
up  and  down  as  he  jumped,  and  seemed  to  balance  him  behind.  Lut  Hec- 
tor and  Fly  were  after  him.  This  time  the  stock-keeper  ran  too,  for  the 
ground  was  level  and  clear  of  fallen  timber,  and  you  could  see  a good  way 
before  you.  I had  begun  to  feel  a little  tired,  but  I did  not  feel  tired  then. 
Hop,  hop  went  the  kangaroo,  and  the  dogs  after  him,  and  we  after  the  dogs  ; 
and  we  scampered  on  till  I was  quite  out  of  breath,  and  the  kangaroo  was 
a good  bit  before  the  dogs,  when  he  turned  up  a hill. 
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“ Now  we  shall  have  him,”  said  the  stock-keeper,  “the  dogs  will  beat 
him  up  hill.” 

I wanted  my  breath,  but  I kept  up,  and  we  scrambled  up  the  hill,  and  I 
thought  the  dogs  would  get  him,  but  the  kangaroo  got  to  the  top  of  the 
hill  first,  and  when  we  got  a sight  of  him,  he  was  bounding  down  the  hill, 
making  such  prodigious  leaps  at  every  jump,  over  everything,  that  you 
couldn’t  believe  it  if  you  didn’t  see  it.  The  dogs  had  no  chance  w'ith  him 
down  hill. 

“It’s  of  no  use,”  said  the  stock-keeper,  “for  us  to  try  to  keep  up  with 
him  ; we  may  as  well  stay  here.  He’ll  lead  the  dogs  a pretty  chase,  will 
that  fellow  ; he’s  a Boomah,  and  one  of  the  biggest  rascals  I ever  saw.” 

So  we  sat  down  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  under  a gum-tree,  and  there  we 
sat  a long  time,  I don’t  know  how  long,  until  we  saw  Hector  coming  up. 
The  stock-keeper  looked  at  his  mouth. 

“ He  has  killed,”  said  he,  “ but  he  has  got  a little  scratched  in  the  tussle, 
and  so  has  Fly  ; that  big  chap  was  almost  too  much  for  two  dogs.”  Then 
he  said,  “Go,  show,”  and  Hector  and  Fly  trotted  along  straight  to  where 
the  kangaroo  lay,  without  turning  to  the  right  or  left,  but  going  over  every- 
thing,  just  as  if  they  knew  the  road  quite  well.  We  came  to  a hollow,  and 
there  we  saw  the  kangaroo  lying  dead.  Just  as  the  stock-keeper  was  going 
to  cut  him  open,  I saw  another  kangaroo  not  a hundred  yards  off. 

“ There’s  another,”  said  I ; and  the  dogs,  although  they  had  had  a hard 
battle  with  the  kangaroo  lying  dead,  started  off  directly.  Close  by  us  was 
a large  pond  of  water,  like  a little  lake  ; the  kangaroo  was  between  the  dogs 
and  the  lake.  Not  knowing  how  to  get  past,  I suppose,  he  hopped  right 
into  the  lake,  and  the  dogs  went  after  him  ; he  hopped  farther  into  the 
lake,  where  the  water  got  deeper,  and  then  the  dogs  were  obliged  to  swim, 
but  they  were  game,  and  would  not  leave  their  work.  When  the  kangaroo 
found  himself  getting  pretty  deep  in  the  water,  he  stopped  and  turned  on 
the  dogs,  but  he  could  not  use  his  terrible  hind  claws  ; so  when  one  made 
a rise  at  his  throat  (they  always  try  to  get  hold  of  the  throat),  he  took  hold 
of  him  with  his  fore  legs,  and  ducked  him  under  the  water  ; then  the  other 
dog  made  a spring  at  him,  and  the  kangaroo  ducked  him  in  the  same 
way. 

“Well,”  said  the  stock-keeper,  “I  never  saw  the  like  of  that  before ; 
this  is  a new  game.” 

And  all  the  while  the  dogs  kept  springing  at  the  kangaroo’s  throat,  and 
the  kangaroo  kept  ducking  them  under  the  water.  But  it  was  plain  the 
dogs  were  getting  exhausted,  for  they  were  obliged  to  swim  and  be  ducked 
too,  while  the  kangaroo  stood  with  his  head  and  fore  legs  out  of  the 
water. 

“ This  will  never  do,”  said  the  stock-keeper  ; “ he’ll  drown  the  dogs  soon 
at  this  rate.”  So  he  took  his  gun  from  me,  and  put  a ball  in  it. 

“Now,”  said  he,  “for  a good  shot;  I must  take  care  not  to  hit  the 
dogs.” 

He  put  his  gun  over  the  branch  of  a dead  tree,  and  watching  his  time 
he  fired,  and  hit  the  kangaroo  in  the  neck,  and  down  it  came  in  the  water. 
He  then  called  off  the  dogs,  and  they  swam  back  to  us. 

“ He  is  such  a prime  one,”  said  he,  “ it  would  be  a pity  to  lose  his  skin.” 
So  he  waded  in  after  him,  and  dragged  him  out. 

“Its  a pity,”  said  he,  “to  lose  so  much  meat ; but  his  hindquarters 
would  be  a bigger  load  than  I should  like  to  carry  home  ; but  I must  have 
his  skin,  and  I’ll  tell  you  what,  young  fellow,  you  shall  have  his  tail, 
though  I’m  thinking  it’s  rather  more  than  you  can  carry  home.” 

This  roused  me  a bit,  to  think  I couldn’t  carry  a kangaroo’s  tail ; so  I 
determined  to  take  it  home,  if  I dropped,  though  I must  say  it  was  so 
heavy  that  I was  obliged  to  rest  now  and  then,  and  the  stock-keeper 
carried  it  a good  part  of  the  way  for  me. 

“ What  shall  we  do  with  the  meat!”  said  I. 

“ What  shall  we  do  with  it !”  said  he  ; “ are  you  hungry  1 ” 

“ I believe  you,”  said  I. 

“ Then  we  11  make  a dinner  off  him,”  said  the  stock-keeper. 

With  that  we  got  together  some  dry  sticks,  and  made  a fire,  aud  the 
stock-keeper  took  the  ramrod  of  his  musket,  and  first  he  cut  a slice  off  the 
lean  of  the  loins,  which  he  said  was  the  tenderest  part,  and  put  the  ramrod 
through  it,  and  then  he  cut  out  a bit  of  fat,  and  slid  it  on  after  the  lean, 
and  so  on,  a bit  of  fat  and  a bit  of  lean,  till  he  had  put  on  lots  of  slices, 
and  so  he  roasted  them  over  the  fire.  He  gave  me  the  ramrod  to  hold,  and 
cutting  a long  slice  of  bark  out  of  a gum-tree,  made  two  plates  ; “ capital 
plates,  he  said,  “for  a bush  dinner.”  I told  you  we  had  got  some  salt 
and  some  damper,  and  I was  pretty  hungry,  as  you  may  suppose,  and  I 
thought  it  the  most  delicious  dinner  I ever  ate.  When  I had  done,  I laid 
down  on  the  grass,  and  Hector  and  Fly  came  and  laid  themselves  down 
beside  me,  and  somehow,  I don’t  know  how  it  was,  I fell  asleep,  I was  so 
tired.  I slept  a good  while,  for  the  stock-keeper  said  it  would  have  been 
a sin  to  wake  me,  I was  in  such  a sweet  sleep.  I woke  up,  however,  after 
a good  nap,  and  felt  as  if  I could  eat  a bit  more  kangaroo.  But  it  was 
getting  late,  and  so  we  made  the  best  of  our  way  home.  We  passed  by  the 
place  where  we  had  killed  the  first  kangaroo  ; so  the  stock-keeper  brought 
home  the  hind-quarters  and  the  three  skins,  and  I brought  home  a tail ; 
and  really  I don’t  know  which  is  best,  kangaroo  steaks  or  kangaroo 
steamer. 

“ Or  cockatoo  pie,”  said  his  mother  ; “ and  now  to  bed.  I dare  say  we 
shall  dream  all  night  of  your  ‘ Tale  of  a Kangaroo.’  ” — Rowcroft’s  Tales 
of  the  Colonies. 


Reputation  is  ra-rely  proportioned  to  virtue.  We  have  seen  a thousand 
people  esteemed,  either  for  the  merit  they  had  not  yet  attained,  or  for  that 
they  no  longer  possessed.— £f.  Evremoncl. 


THE  FAIR  CLIENT ; OR,  THE  PACKET  OF  LETTERS. 

“Oh,  dear!  Cousin  Carry,  father  is  going  to  marry  that  horrid  Mrs. 
Dayton  ! What  shall  we  do  ?”  said  Alice  Clinton,  as  she  ran  into  Mrs. 
Somers’ breakfast-room  one  bright  summer  morning,  followed  by  her  younger 
brother  and  sister.  “Won’t  you  speak  to  father,  Cousin  Carry?”  con- 
tinued she,  coaxingly.  “You  know  you  have  more  influence  with  him 
than  any  one  else.” 

“Yes,  do — won’t  you?”  chimed  in  George.  “We  don’t  dare  to  speak 
to  him  about  it.  That  dreadful  woman  ! I never  could  endure  her.  I am 
sure  we  can  never  stay  at  home  if  she  comes.  I will  come  and  live  with 
you.” 

“And  so  will  I,”  sobbed  little  Mary,  crying  out  of  pure  sympathy  for 
her  brother  and  sister. 

“What  is  the  matter?”  asked  Mrs.  Somers.  “Has  anything  happened 
lately  ? Only  last  week  your  father  told  me  that  the  report  of  his  intended 
marriage  was  false.  It  seems  to  me  you  alarm  yourselves  unnecessarily.” 

“Oh,  no,”  replied  Alice,  a fair  girl  of  sixteen;  “she  is  coming  here 
next  week,  and  I heard  father  tell  Uncle  John  this  morning  that  he  hoped 
his  house  would  be  a little  more  cheerful  before  long,  for  he  thought  of 
bringing  home  a bright,  presiding  genius.  Those  were  his  very  words.” 
And  Alice  leaned  her  head  on  Mrs.  Somers’  shoulder  and  sobbed  bitterly. 

“Well,  well,”  said  Mrs.  Somers,  at  last,  overcome  by  their  united  tears 
and  entreaties,  “ I will  exert  all  my  influence  in  your  favour,  but  I am 
afraid  it  will  be  useless  when  opposed  by  Mrs.  Dayton’s  charms.  How  did 
your  father  become  so  infatuated  by  a woman  he  once  disliked  so  exces- 
sively ?” 

“Oh!”  said  George,  bluntly,  “she  flattered  him  so  much.  I heard 
her  tell  him  that  he  was  one  of  the  finest-looking  men  she  ever  saw ; and 
she  called  him  so  dignified  and  stately,  and  then  she  looked  at  Mrs.  Dale 
and  laughed,  but  father  did  not  see  her.” 

“Stay!  that  reminds  me,”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Somers,  “I  have  an  idea  in 
my  mind  ; but  I fear  it  will  hardly  be  right  to  act  upon  it.” 

“Oh,  yes,”  said  Alice,  raising  her  blue  eyes  filled  with  tears  ; “anything 
would  be  right,  it  seems  to  me.  Pray  do  all  that  you  can.” 

“Well,  dearest,  dry  your  tears  and  go  home,  and  I will  think  about  it,” 
said  Mrs.  Somers,  kissing  her  brow.  “There,  I see  your  father  coming; 
run  home  through  the  garden  and  I will  speak  with  him.” 

And  Mrs.  Somers  stepped  into  the  little  grass-plat  in  front  of  her  house 
and  called  to  Mr.  Clinton,  who  readily  obeyed  her  summons,  for  he  had 
been  waiting  for  an  opportunity  of  informing  his  old  ward  and  favourite  of 
his  determination,  and  of  justifying  himself  in  her  eyes  for  what  he  feared 
she  would  consider  a rash  step. 

Long  and  earnest  was  the  conversation.  She  recalled  to  his  mind  the 
dislike  formerly  existing  between  himself  and  his  now  worshipped  Mrs. 
Dayton  ; asked  him  if  he  had  forgotten  that  he  had  once  thought  her  so 
heartless  and  worldly  that  he  had  forbidden  his  wife  to  visit  her,  and  re- 
minded him  of  a conversation  he  had  overheard  between  Mrs.  Dayton  and 
one  of  her  friends,  in  which  he  was  ridiculed  so  unmercifully  as  almost  to 
produce  an  open  quarrel.  But  it  was  all  to  no  effect.  He  listened  with 
ill-disguised  impatience,  and  said  that  she  had  been  very  much  misunder- 
stood ; she  had  explained  everything  to  him,  and  in  a village  like  theirs  so 
many  unfounded  rumours  were  flying  about  that  he  thought  a person  of 
sense  should  pay  no  attention  to  them.  For  his  part,  his  determination 
was  taken,  and  once  formed,  Mrs.  Somers  ought  to  know  it  was  seldom 
changed.  He  had  studied  Mrs.  Dayton’s  character  with  great  attention, 
and  the  more  intimately  he  knew  her  the  more  he  saw  to  love.  She  had 
owned  to  him  that  she  was  formerly  very  much  prejudiced  against  him,  but 
now  he  hoped — indeed,  he  might  say  he  was  sure — she  thought  favourably 
of  him  ; and  Mr.  Clinton  rose  to  go. 

“Promise  me  one  thing,”  said  Mrs.  Somers,  who  could  scarcely  repress 
a smile  at  the  Malvolio-like  conceit  of  her  old  guardian — “promise  me  that 
if  I can  prove  to  you  that  her  opinion  of  you  is  the  same  now  as  when 
you  overheard  that  conversation,  you  will  discontinue  your  addresses  ?” 

“ I may  safely  promise  that,  I think,”  said  Mr.  Clinton,  smiling.  “Good 
morning.”  And  his  slow  step  was  soon  heard  on  the  gravel-walk  in  front  of 
the  house. 

Mrs.  Somers  stood  for  a moment  in  deep  thought,  and  then  threw  on 
hastily  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  and  calling  her  pet  Fidele,  took  her  way  to 
Mrs.  Dale’s,  a careless,  light-hearted,  fashionable  woman,  who  seemed  to 
live  only  for  the  sake  of  amusing  and  being  amused.  She  had  been  an  old 
school-companion  and  playmate  of  Mrs.  Dayton’s,  and  as  her  lively  and 
piquant  manner  of  talking  and  writing  pleased  Mrs.  Dale,  they  had  been 
constant  correspondents  for  manjT  years,  and  called  themselves  great 
friends.  But  Mrs.  Dale  considered  her  letters  far  too  good  to  enjoy  alone, 
and  as  Mrs.  Somers  was  a favourite  of  hers,  she  often  brought  them  to 
read  to  her,  never  seeming  to  think  or  care  that  she  was  betraying  her 
dearest  friend’s  confidence,  or  laying  open  her  most  secret  motives  to  the 
eye  of  one  who,  to  say  the  least,  would  not  regard  them  favourably.  It 
was  in  search  of  this  very  packet  of  letters  that  Mrs.  Somers  had  gone, 
and  having  easily  obtained  them,  she  turned  her  steps  towards  Mr.  Clin- 
ton’s office,  not  without  a little  trepidation  and  sinking  of  the  heart,  for 
the  part  she  had  taken  on  herself  was  a most  unpleasant  one.  To  draw 
from  under  a man  the  pedestal  on  which  he  had  been  placed,  and  to  make 
him  feel  that  the  hand  which  had  elevated  him  had  acted  a traitor’s  part, 
and  while  pretending  to  desire  his  esteem,  had  been  only  seeking  her  own 
comfort,  might  produce  effects  more  disagreeable  than  she  was  prepared  to 
encounter.  Besides,  she  had  some  qualms  of  conscience,  which  she  stifled 
as  they  rose,  about  the  propriety  of  betraying  the  private  correspondence 
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of  any  one.  Ill  the  Inidst  of  these  cogitations,  she  found  herself  at  the 
door  of  Mr.  Clinton’s  office,  and  the  next  minute  was  sitting  by  him,  as 
she  had  often  done  in  her  girlish  days,  when  she  had  brought  him  letters 
from  her  lover,  that  he  might  sympathise  in  her  happiness.  Now  her 
errand  was  so  different  a one  that  she  might  have  feared  to  speak  it,  if  his 
air  of  perfect  assurance  and  confidence  had  not  provoked  a smile  and  a 
slight  feeling  of  vexation  at  his  infatuation. 

He  could  not  repress,  however,  a slight  emotion  of  anxiety  as  he  seated 
himself  to  read  the  passages  she  pointed  out ; and  gradually  his  face 
lengthened,  the  corners  of  his  mouth  were  drawn  down,  and  at  last  he  took 
the  letters  from  her  hand,  and  turning  his  face  so  as  to  conceal  it,  read 
every  one  through,  while  she  sat  a little  curious,  a little  impatient,  and 
not  a little  frightened,  trying  to  discover  the  effect  of  the  communications. 

There,  in  Mrs.  Dayton’s  well-known  hand,  was  a complete  history  of  his 
courtship,  from  the  time  that  she  had  smiled  a sweet  apology  to  him  for 
brushing  by  him  hastily,  to  the  day  that  he  had  brought  her  a bouquet  of 
most  rare  and  beautiful  flowers,  and  told  her  that  hours  would  seem  like 
days  till  he  saw  her  again.  There  it  all  was,  with  her  annotations  and 
comments.  Sometimes  he  was  called  her  Adonis,  at  others  her  Holofernes, 
and  many  other  sobriquets  seemed  to  slip  from  her  pen  without  a moment’s 
thought.  She  spoke  of  the  gay  home  she  intended  to  have,  and  said  she 
should  soon  be  able  to  persuade  the  “Thunder-cloud”  that  the  office 
would  be  the  pleasantest  place  for  him,  and  his  sister’s  house  the  best 
home  for  his  children,  about  whom,  of  course,  she  could  not  be  expected 
to  concern  herself.  And  then  she  expatiated  on  the  delights  of  a large 
income,  and  a home  to  which  she  could  retreat  after  being  weary  of  the 
confusion  of  a watering-place  or  the  bustle  of  the  city. 

Without  a word,  the  letters  were  returned  to  Mrs.  Somers,  who  raised 
her  eyes  inquiringly  to  the  giver.  The  epithet  “Thunder-cloud”  might 
well  be  applied  to  him  at  that  moment,  and  Mrs.  Somers  feared  lest  the 
storm  should  burst  on  her  head  ; but  after  a few  moments  he  thanked 
her  rather  coldly  for  undeceiving  him,  promised,  as  she  requested,  perfect 
secrecy  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  had  obtained  his  information,  and 
declared  his  determination  to  act  upon  it. 

The  letters  were  safely  returned,  and  neither  Mrs.  Dale  nor  Mrs. 
Dayton  ever  learned  for  what  purpose  they  had  been  used.  But  Mrs. 
Dayton  is  Mrs.  Dayton  still,  and  the  “bright,  presiding  genius”  of 
Mr.  Clinton’s  home  is  the  blue-eyed  Alice.  E.  L.  B. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Alpha. — Our  correspondent' a f riend  is  a cle  ver  and  imaginative  philosopher 
of  the  Arcadian  school,  or  rather  he  is  a perfect  natural — no  artist, 
evidently.  He  says,  “ Nature  is  a perfect  architect ; Art,  a base  imitator." 
Would  he  be  content  with  such  architecture  as  Nature  provides  ? He  says, 
exultingly,  “ Can  Art  clothe  us  with  the  colours  of  the  peacock  ?”  Does 
Nature  do  it l Art  will  beat  Nature  in  that  respect.  He  says,  “ Nature 
is  worshipped  by  the  wise;  Art  admired  by  the  foolish.  What  are  they 
who  turn  from  a beautiful  woman  to  do  homage  to  an  inanimated  statue  ?” 
Here  is  one-sidedness,  one-eyedness,  one-earedness,  admirably  exemplified. 
Nature  and  Art  are  both  admired  by  the  ivise,  and  the  beautiful  woman 
and  the  statue  are  not  to  be  placed  in  the  same  category,  except  in  relation 
to  that  which  they  both  possess  in  common — that  is,  form.  In  this  respect 
few  live  women  ivill  bear  comparison  with  a Venus  de  Medicis,  or  with  the 
Greek  slave  noiv  exhibited  in  Pall  Mall.  The  critic  has  not  sufficiently 
distinguished  the  respective  missions  of  Nature  and  A rt. 

J.  W.  complains  of  the  ignorance  of  seivants  as  a class.  We  have  not  ob- 
served it  particularly.  It  may  have  come  more  under  his  eye  ; but  then 
he  may  have  overlooked  the  ignorance  of  other  classes.  What  would  he 
teach  the  servants  l Every  class  should  learn  that  which  best  befits  them. 
We  think  servants  in  general  considerably  above  the  rank  to  which  they 
belong  in  general  intelligence.  A young  woman  who  has  served  a year  or 
two  in  London  thinks  her  sister  in  the  country  far  behind  her. 

Juvenile. — Grammatically  speaking,  “ Fifty  pence  is  four  and  twopence" 
is  not  correct;  the  is  should  he  are.  But  there  are  super -grammatical 
modes  of  expression,  which,  by  a sort  of  poetic  license,  are  accounted 
legitimate  ; and  a man  would  not  be  accounted  an  iynoramus  who  said, 
“ Fifty  pence  is  four  and  two  pence."  This,  in  fact,  is  what  we  ourselves 
would  say.  IVe  would  also  use  the  singular  verb  in  such  an  expression  as 
the  following : — “ Poverty  and  pride  makes  a bad  horse  to  ride.''  We 
prefer  makes  to  make ; and  yet  it  is  not  grammatical.  We  call  it  super- 
grammatical,  established  and  sanctioned  not  only  by  the  best  authority,  but 
even  grammatically  correct  in  a poetical  sense,  because  poverty  and  pride 
are  supposed  to  be  so  incorporated  into  one  as  to  become  singular.  They 
are  singular,  for  they  are  one  horse.  “ Poverty  and  pride  make,  <^c.,” 
changes  the  meaning  altogether — they  are  no  longer  the  horse  itself,  but 
the  artists  that  make  the  horse,  “ The  wages  of  sin  is  death."  This  is 
super-grammatical. 

“ A Bashful  Lover  ” wants  a tongue  to  talk  to  his  sweetheart.  When  ladies 
find  a bashful  man  who  cannot  talk,  they  should  help  him.  Our  corre- 
spondent says  that  the  lady  whom  his  soul  desires  runs  away  into  a goose- 
berry bush  the  moment  she  sees  him.  This  is  emblematical.  He  ought  to 
go  up  into  a pear-tree  and  cackle.  She  would  then  come  to  see  what  that 
was  in  the  tree,  and  she  would  say,  “ What  are  you  up  to  up  there  ?"  A nd 
he  would  say,  “ What  are  you  after  down  there  ?”  Then  he  should  pelt  her 
with  cherries  till  she  could  stand  it  no  longer.  A fter  that  his  longue  would 
be  loosed,  and  they  would  both  sit  on  the  pear-tree  together,  and  catch 
butterflies. 

Como. — What  are  called  Bursaries  in  the  Scotch  and  French  Universities 


are  called  Exhibitions  in  the  English.  In  England  a Bursar  is  a Trea- 
surer. Exhibitions  or  allowances  for  poor  scholars  are  obtained  in  various 
ways.  Most  of  them  have  conditions  attached  to  them  which  must  be  pre- 
viously fulfilled—  such  as  being  trained  at  a particular  school,  §c.  Others 
are  obtained  simply  through  personal  influence.  Situations  in  public 
offices  cannot  be  bought  with  metallic  money ; they  are  bought  with  in- 
fluence, which  is  a refined  species  of  paper  currency. 

“A  Hint.” — Our  correspondent  finds  fault  with  our  definition  of  superstition 
“ as  a belief  in  a supernatural  agency  of  a partial  or  arbitrary  nature  " 
(character).  He  says,  ‘■•Alight  it  not  be  better  to  describe  it  as  a belief  in 
the  existence  and  power  and  the  consequent  worship  of  invisible  beings 
unworthy  of  such  worship  ?"  We  did  not  intend,  ours  for  a logical  defini- 
tion, bat  we  do  not  think  our  corresponden  t has  improved  it.  Ours  is  more 
concise,  and,  moreover,  it  involves  all  that  his  contains.  It  is  the  partiality 
of  the  superhuman  agency  that  constitutes  the  superstition  in  the  evil  sense. 
To  believe  in  God  is  not  superstition.  There  is  greater  superstition  in  not 
believing  in  him.  We  once  read  an  atheistical  book,  which  gravely  at- 
tempted to  prove  that  men  and  animals  were  all  created  by  the  principle 
of  homogeneity,  which  the  author  maintained  was  an  attribute  of  matter. 
The  Scriptures  say  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons  - he  makes  his  sun  to 
shine  and  his  rain  to  descend  on  the  evil  and  the  good,  the  just  and  the 
unjust.  Superstition  says,  that  by  crossing  yourself  in  the  morning,  or  by 
tittering  certain  words , you  will  obtain  certain  favours,  or  avoid  certain 
evils.  In  other  words,  superstition  makes  God  partial  and  unjust.  When 
it  rises  to  justice  and  impartiality , it  ceases  to  be  superstition. 

Tom.  — The  Isle  of  Man  has  laws  and  privileges  of  its  own,  distinct  from 
those  of  England. 

Eliza  Cook’s  Poems. — M.L.B.;  A. S.;  Julia;  &c. — The  advertisement  says 
distinctly, .“  The  poems  written  since  those  which  appeared  in  the  illustrated 
edition."  The  advertisement  states  all  that  we  know.  On  a previous  occa- 
sion we  announced  erroneously  that  the  complete  works  of  this  talented  lady 
were  in  the  press;  ice  must,  therefore,  have  misunderstood  our  informant. 
We  regret  the  disappointment , and  participate  in  it.  Some  poets  cannot 
find  purchasers,  while  others  ( not  many),  more  fortunate,  do  not  supply 
the  demand.  So  it  is. 

Learner. — S.  C.L.  does  not  mean  Scholar  of  Civil  Law,  but  Serjeant  of 
Common  Law.  Student  is  not  a degree.  Serjeant  is  the  highest  degree  in 
Common  Law,  as  Doctor  (D.C.L.)  is  the  highest  degree  in  Civil  Law.  It 
is  neither  above  nor  below  an  A.M.  degree,  belonging  to  a different  sphere, 

G. — In  lining  maps,  stretch  the  canvass,  and  wet  the  paper.  Flour-paste  is 
used.  To  varnish  water  colours  is  to  spoil  them.  No  good  artist  varnishes 
his  drawings ; and  gum  should  be  used  as  little  as  possible,  as  it  works 
clammy,  and  comes  off  easily.  Reeves'  wax  water  colours  ate  decidedly 
superior  to  the  old  gmn  cakes.  There  is  nothing  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  other,  except  a richer  and  glossier  look , for  he  has  not  put  the  distinctive 
name  upon  them ; but  we  believe  he  means  henceforth  to  manufacture  no 
other.  Still  many  of  his  old  cakes  are  in  the  market.  Along  with  the 
colours  he  sells  a solution  of  wax  for  using  at  discretion,  to  produce  deep 
and  rich  effects  in  shadows,  figures,  § y.  It  is  called  '•  Alyguilph.''  A 
Is.  6 d.  vial  of  this  will  last  for  years. 

F.  J.  M.  is  surprised  to  hear  that  Sunday  is  the  first  day  of  the  week.  She 
always  thought  it  was  the  seventh,  because  the  fourth  commandment  says 
so.  But.  the  fourth  commandment  does  not  say  so.  It  says  the  seventh 
day  is  the  Sabbath  ; but  it  does  not  say  that  Sunday  is  the  Sabbath.  Ask 
a Jew  if  Sunday  be  the  Sabbath.  It  is  the  Jew  that  keeps  the  fourth 
commandment,  if  it  be  kept  at  all. 

Jane  G. — Officer  is  not  necessarily  masculine,  any  more  than  grocer  and 
dealer.  “ Janet  Jenkins,  Grover  and  Tea  Dealer,"  is  quite  correct ; and 
the  female  officers  in  convict  gaols,  hospitals,  asylums,  -c.,  are  not  excep- 
tions to  a general  rule.  Officeress  would  sound  unmusical ; and  the  lan- 
guage does  not  imperatively  demand  the  feminine  termination. 

B.  H.  II. — We  have  treated  of  the  subject  already.  Joseph  Hutton  says 
there  ore  only  364  dots  in  a pack  of  cards,  and  not  365.  The  odd  one 
must  be  ideal. 

F.  T. — The  snowdrop,  in  the  language  of  flowers,  expresses  consolation,  and 
teas  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary:  — 

“ A flower  that  first  in  this  sweet  garden  smiled, 

To  virgins  sacred,  and  the  snowdrop  styled.” — Ticicell. 

J.  S.  T. — Jeffrey's  marine  glue  is  a very  good  cement  for  glass.  As  its  cost 
is  only  8 d.  per  pound,  make  the  experiment.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
glass  pipes  will  in  a few  years  be  the  only  ones  used  for  the  conveyance  oj 
water  intended  for  drinking.  They  will,  no  doubt,  experience  opposition. 

L. ,  Maidstone. — At  the  Potteries,  in  Staffordshire,  and  at  Lambeth,  a part  of 
London. 

Ginger  Beer. — Tivo  good  receipts  have  been  inserted,  one  for  the  beer  in 
No.  8 ; and  another  for  the  powders  and  lemonade  in  No.  1 6. 

LI.  B. — Scotch  Music. — See  No.  20,  first  series;  or  No.  13,  Vol,  I.,  new 
series. 

Nina-Sforza  says  that  white  lilies,  steeped  in  brandy,  heal  grazes  of  the  skin 
and  slight  wounds.  It  is  the  brandy  that  heals.  The  petals  of  most  flowe  rs 
will  answer  the  same  purpose. 

M.  W.  H. — The  ingredients  being  given,  any  one  possessing  ordinary  skill 
can  make  the  pills  for  the  voice. — See  No.  1 10,  p.  91 . 

Agnes. — Good  ox  marrow , melted  and  purified,  is  the  best  for  preserving  the 
hair  moist.  Any  perfume  preferred  may  be  added. 

W.  H.  B. — Send  an  easy  and  economical  process,  briefly  but  clearly  stated. 

H.  P.,  Liverpool,  endeavours  to  pass  vulgar  ideas  under  a female  name. 

A.  B.  C.,  like  many  others,  thinks  more  of  the  argent  than  of  the  lass. 

The  Wandering  Jew  commenced  in  No.  63. 
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FAMILY  HER  ALL. 


ROADS;  THEIR  INFLUENCE  IN  PROMOTING  THE 
PROGRESS  OF  SOCIETY. 


The  history  of  roads  is  the  history  of  civilization:  and  as  the  Romans 
were  the  political,  as  the  Greeks  weis  the  literary  and  artistic,  and  the 
Hebrews  the  theological  founders  of  modern  civilization,  so  it  is  to  the 
Romans  that  we  look  for  the  commencement  of  that  system  of  geographical 
intercourse  by  roads,  by  means  of  which  the  produce  of  one  country  is 
exchanged  for  that  of  another,  and  a mutual  exchange  of  civilities  finally 
takes  place  between  nations  and  tribes  of  men  at  one  time  strangers  or  foes 
to  one  another.  Roads  are  the  veins  and  arteries  of  society;  by  their 
means  the  circulation  of  the  life-blood  of  society  takes  place;  and  according 
as  that  circulation  is  slow  or  quick,  obstructed  or  free,  may  we  determine 
the  amount  of  health  and  of  vigour  which  a nation  possesses. 

The  Roman  roads,  however,  were  not  made  for  commerce,  but  for  con- 
quest and  subjugation.  They  were  highways  in  the  literal  sense  of  the 
word;  not  only  raised  above  the  surrounding  surface  of  the  earth,  but 
running  almost  in  straight  lines  over  hill  and  knoll,  taking  the  shortest 
possible  line  from  one  terminus  to  another.  Roman  carriages  required  such 
roads  as  these,  for  they  had  no  moveable  joints  by  which  they  could  be 
easily  turned ; they  were  stiff,  massive  and  unwieldy,  and  were  incapable  of 
turning  corners  like  our  English  fly  coaches,  and  whirling  round,  in  playful 
gyrations,  the  variegated  surface  of  the  land.  The  roads  were  roads  for 
armies  to  march  upon,  and  military  baggage  to  roll  upon,  for  couriers  to 
ride  upon,  and  for  all  the  other  important  purposes  of  a great  political  and 
military  power.  With  that  powe#  they  rose,  and  with  it  they  fell  into 
decay,  but  not  before  they  had  subserved  an  important  end  of  international 
communion,  in  so  far  as  a mere  military  power  could  carry  such  communion 
into  effect.  Along  those  roads  Greece  and  Palestine  travelled  as  well  as 
Rome — Greece  with  the  classics  in  one  hand  and  the  metaphysical  sciences 
in  the  other,  amusement  for  the  imagination  and  employment  for  the  rea- 
soning faculties ; and  Palestine,  with  the  Book  of  Mystery , visions  for  the 
soul  and  consolation  for  those  who  are  doomed  to  death.  These  three 
nations,  whose  languages  were  labelled  on  the  cross,  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Latin,  laid  the  foundation  of  that  wonderful  system  called  modem  civiliza- 
tion— a system  which  aims  at  the  reunion  of  human  society,  by  means 
political,  literary  and  theological,  and  which  is  always,  directly  or  indirectly, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  combinedly  or  separately,  exerting  itself  to 
accomplish  this  desirable  end.  When  Rome  failed  with  the  sword,  she 
took  up  her  cross,  and  when  her  soldiers  were  discomfited,  she  sent  forth 
her  monks — when  her  highways  were  destroyed,  she  trod  the  footpaths  and 
byways  of  confession.  But  all  these  means  failed;  society  was  not  united. 
At  last,  commerce,  which  Rome  had  long  despised,  insomuch  that  a mer- 
chant was  not  permitted  to  occupy  a seat  in  her  senate,  though  an  usurer 
and  a public  robber  might,  undertook  the  task  of  international  communion, 
and  has  now  effected,  by  means  of  stage-coaches,  mail-coaches,  railways  and 
canals,  such  a positive  union  and  blending  of  national  interests  and  sym- 
pathies as  no  physical  force,  no  sacerdotal  persuasion,  could  ever  effect. 
Commerce  is,  in  this  respect,  the  new  Rome:  it  has  clone  what  the  old 
attempted  to  do;  and  it  has  done  it  in  such  a manner  that  each  nation  will 
feel  its  own  interest  in  promoting  the  intercourse  contemplated. 

Commerce  is  entirely  a physical  power,  as  old  Rome  was.  It  works 
with  physical  means  and  for  physical  ends : its  object  is  conquest,  the 
conquest  of  wealth,  which  is  the  power  of  the  world;  and  all  the  works 
which  it  undertakes  have  this  object  in  view.  It  makes  roads  just  as  old 
Rome  made  roads — to  facilitate  its  conquests,  and  to  maintain  them  when 
made.  Civilization,  in  the  abstract  sense  of  the  word,  it  does  not  think  of. 
The  literature  of  Greece,  or  the  divinity  of  Palestine,  have  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  its  speculations;  but  these  two,  as  they  did  of  old,  make  use  of 
its  roads,  and  by  the  refinement,  the  spiritual  delicacy  and  subtilty  of  their 
power,  will  supersede  the  original  designs  of  the  inventor  by  something 
which  it  had  not  in  view.  These  three  powers,  the  financial, “the  literary 
and  the  theological,  like  the  three  Graces,  go  arm-in-arm,  but  they  have 
each  their  separate  thoughts  and  designs. 

Commerce,  literature  and  theology  all  revived  together  at  the  close  of 
the  middle  or  dark  ages.  Commerce  began  the  work  of  revival,  and  her 
princes,  when  they  had  filled  their  coffers  with  gold,  took  literature  by  the 
hand.  Literature  then  broke  in  upon  superstition,  and  dispelled  the  thickest 
of  its  clouds.  It  has  been  a long  and  a dreary  work — a work  that  is  still 
going  on,  md  far  from  accomplished  in  respect  to  the  end  which  benevo- 
lence contemplates.  The  first  and  most  passable  great  roads  which  com- 
merce completes  are  those  upon  the  seas  : by  means  of  these  she  unites  the 
continents  and  the  islands.  This  has  been  done  in  the  Protestant  or  com- 
mercial era,  and  never  before  ; and  it  is  carried  to  its  greatest  perfection 
by  the  greatest  Protestant  power  in  the  world — the  power  that  most  fitly 
represents  the  era  in  which  we  live.  The  next  roads  are  the  inland  roads, 
by  which  provinces  are  united  and  their  produce  exchanged.  In  this  respect, 
England  is  as  superior  to  all  other  nations  as  she  is  in  her  naval  power — not 
that  she  took  the  lead  in  the  order  of  time,  for  this  was  not  the  case;  but 
that  she  has  surpassed  and  exceeded  all  that  has  been  accomplished  or 
attempted  by  foreign  powers.  There  is  no  traffic  in  the  world  like  that  upon 
an  English  road.  The  dulness  even  of  French  roads  is  remarked  by  every 
English  traveller.  The  neighbourhood  of  Paris  exhibits  as  little  bustle  as 
that  which  surrounds  the  little  city  of  York,  or  the  literary  and  aristocratic 
city  of  Edinburgh ; whilst  the  gates  of  Rome  seem  almost  deserted,  and  you 


may  often  pass  in  and  out,  morning,  noon,  and  eve,  without  the  society  of 
horse  or  vehicle  of  any  description,  and  sometimes  not  even  enjoy  the  com- 
pany of  a foot  passenger  to  remind  you  that  the  city  is  inhabited.  In  En- 
gland it  is  easy  to  find  a public  conveyance  from  town  to  town.  In  Italy  it 
is  rarely  possible.  A diligence  goes  from  Milan  to  Venice  three  times  a 
week;  but  when  you  are  at  Venice,  how  can  you  get  to  Florence?  The 
mail  has  one  seat,  which  perhaps  you  must  take  several  days  in  advance; 
besides  this,  there  is  no  other  means  but  a private  carriage — -a  vettura — which 
travels  at  the  rate  of  forty  miles  a day,  no  more.  When  at  Florence,  you 
go  to  Rome  in  the  same  way;  and  at  Rome  it  costs  you  a world  of  anxiety 
to  get  to  Naples;  and  after  all  you  are  four  or  five  times  longer  on  the  road 
than  you  might  be  in  travelling  the  same  distance  in  England  by  stage-coach. 
This  dulness  of  transit  is  a type  of  political  depression — the  rate  of  travelling 
is  the  measurement  of  political  life.  You  pass  from  Italy  to  France,  and 
you  see  the  difference  immediately.  You  find  there  something  like  a regular 
and  a constant  public  intercourse  between  the  large  towns  and  along  the 
highways.  In  Italy  the  intercourse  is  private — you  hire  a carriage  for  your- 
self or  party.  There  is  no  carriage  that  goes  whether  you  go  or  not;  life  is 
not  sufficiently  brisk  in  Italy  to  support  such  a system.  In  France,  however, 
it  is;  and  you  take  your  seat  at  Marseilles  in  a diligence  which  would  proceed 
to  Paris  at  the  appointed  time,  either  with  passengers  or  without  them. 
This  vehicle  also  travels  by  night  as  well  as  by  day.  Its  movements  are 
slow,  however;  and  when  it  comes  to  a hill  it  requires  a powerful  effort  to 
drag  its  unwieldy  bulk  along — the  male  passengers  come  out  and  walk  when 
the  weather  is  fine,  and  very  often  leave  the  huge  machine  rolling  heavily 
behind.  Come  over  to  England,  and  life  is  greater  still.  Here  the  transit  is 
rapid.  There  is  no  time  for  passengers  to  walk ; the  horses  run  up  hill  and 
down  hill ; and  commercial  spirit,  speculation,  and  enterprise  quicken  the 
nerves  of  man  and  beast. 

We  are  speaking  of  a physical  power,  we  are  not  contemplating  the  artistic, 
or  spiritual,  or  modal  qualifications  of  nations,  but  simply  that  peculiar  species 
of  life  which  originates  in  commercial  intercourse.  In  this,  England  excels 
all  other  nations.  If  North  America  equals  her,  it  is  only  because  she  is  the 
daughter  of  England — her  people  are  our  people,  her  language  is  ours.  But 
out  of  this  physical  or  commercial  life,  this  quick  and  vigorous  passage  of  the 
circulating  medium,  arises  a vast  amount  of  that  intellectual  activity  which 
peculiarly  distinguishes  this  age  from  every  preceding  one.  What  is  vulgarly 
called  intelligence  has  a material  source,  it  is  begotten  in  the  physical  nature. 
The  practical  sciences  and  the  useful  arts  are  branches  of  commerce — they 
are  the  hirelings  of  commerce.  They  are  physical  powers,  physical  arms  and 
ammunition,  with  which  this  new  and  modern  Rome  accomplishes  her  con- 
quests. Artisans  and  men  of  science  are  her  soldiers  that  fight  her  battles — 
that  make  her  roads  and  her  carriages,  and  that  determine  the  rate  of  her 
progress.  But  it  is  for  conquest  that  she  works,  and  selfish  conquest — gain  is 
her  object.  Her  great  ambition  is  to  accumulate  treasure — to  appropriate — 
to  add  house  to  house,  and  field  to  field — and  the  acuteness  of  intellect  to 
which  she  has  attained  is  of  that  description  which  can  detect  a cheat  or  a 
knave,  which  can  be  wide  awake  in  a financial  transaction,  which  can  “smell 
a rat  ” in  a corn  or  stock  exchange,  can  wheedle  a capitalist  into  a speculation, 
or  get  up  a job  that  will  pay  a large  per-centage.  This  is  the  character  of 
the  intelligence  of  modern  times.  Its  mother  is  commerce.  The  noblest 
minds  are  still  the  same  as  ever.  They  were  always  simple,  unsuspicious, 
easily  imposed  upon,  easily  trod  upon  ; credulous,  confiding,  and  good  for 
nothing.  And  they  are  so  still.  They  cannot  make  money.  They  are  not 
“ ’cute”  enough,  as  the  Yankees  say.  Their  intelligence  is  not  of  the  modern 
order.  It  belongs  to  the  order  of  quiet  and  sober  meditation  ; and  they  them- 
selves, like  the  hermits  of  the  mind,  and  as  much  removed  from  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  times  as  Socrates,  or  Plato,  or  St.  Anthony  himself,  live  as  their 
prototypes  always  did — 

In  those  deep  solitudes  and  awful  cells, 

"Where  heavenly  pensive  contemplation  dwells. 

Such  men  existed  of  old,  when  old  Rome  was  making  her  roads  and  her 
conquests  ; and  they  increased,  and  came  out  at  last,  and  took  possession 
of  the  empire.  This  is  merely  the  order  of  nature.  What  has  been  will 
be  again — for  there  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun  ; only  it  will  take  place 
in  a more  refined  and  noble  manner,  in  conformity  with  the  increased 
intelligence  and  propriety  of  the  age.  The  physical  prepares  the  way  for 
the  metaphysical  and  the  moral — the  facilitation  of  the  intercourse  of  nations 
for  commercial  ends  will  facilitate  their  intercourse  for  purposes  more  exalted. 
Generous  sentiments  will  drip  and  drip  continually  on  the  hard  and  selfish 
heart  of  humanity,  and  at  last  impress  it.  Man  will  never  go  back  to  that 
which  he  has  left  behind  him  and  rejected,  but  he  will  go  forward  to  some- 
thing analogous  to  it,  though  higher  in  degree.  Neither  Popery,  nor  Pro- 
testantism, nor  Paganism  can  be  what  they  were  ; nor  can  man  even  enact 
the  tragedy  and  farce  of  French  revolution  and  philosophy  again.  Every 
age  that  advances  is  new  ; and  with  new  means,  such  as  never  before  existed 
— new  roads,  that  our  ancestors  never  imagined — a rapidity  of  transit  that 
could  not  have  been  credited  even  half  a century  ago — we  may  assert  with 
confidence  that  the  times  that  are  coming  are  as  different  from  all  preceding 
times  as  light  is  from  darkness,  and  society  from  solitude.  Society  is  just 
beginning  to  form  ; nations  are  just  beginning  to  know  each  other  familiarly  ; 
provinces  are  just  beginning  to  amalgamate,  and  speak  the  same  language, 
by  the  abandonment  of  rude  provincialisms;  sectarian  feeling  is  just  begin- 
ning to  be  rejected  by  political  governments;  and  all  this  is  taking  place  at 
the  time  when  commerce,  for  selfish  ends,  is  lining  the  earth  with  new  veins 
and  arteries  for  the  regeneration  of  society  by  a new  and  a more  rapid  circu- 
lation of  life  through  her  members.  It  is  but  the  beginning — the  base 
foundation  ; but  we  have  a right  to  anticipate  the  natural  and  certain  result. 
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Good  will  come  of  if.  New  good,  not  yet  perceived,  will  unexpectedly  show 
itself,  when  means  of  exhibition  are  prepared.  Let  us  live  in  faith  of  the 
destiny  of  man,  and  not  go  about  brooding,  and  croaking,  and  foretelling  the 
worst,  lest,  by  nourishing  a murmuring  and  an  unhappy  spirit,  we  bring  the 
evil  on  ourselves  which  we  are  preparing  for  the  world. 

The  first  attempt  in  England  to  legislate  for  roads  was  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  First,  in  the  first  thirteen  years  of  whose  reign  Sir  Matthew 
Hale  does  not  scruple  to  assert,  that  more  was  done  to  settle  and  establish 
the  distributive  justice  of  the  kingdom  than  in  all  the  ages  since  that  time 
put  together.  Several  laws  were  passed  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 
Turnpikes  were  introduced  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second ; but,  like 
most  other  great  improvements,  they  were  very  unpopular,  and  not  gene- 
rally adopted  for  a hundred  years  afterwards.  In  1665,  the  poet  Cowley 
resided  at  Chertsey,  twenty  miles  from  London;  and  when  he  invited  his 
friend  Sprat  to  come  and  see  him,  he  told  him  he  might  sleep  the  first 
night  at  Hampton,  thus  employing  two  days  in  a journey  which  is  now 
performed  in  a couple  of  hours.  In  the  middle  of  last  century,  pack- 
horses  were  very  generally  employed  to  carry  on  the  internal  trade  of  the 
country.  The  common  carrier  between  Selkirk  and  Edinburgh  (thirty- 
eight  miles  distant)  required  a fortnight  for  his  journey,  going  and  coming. 
At  that  time  there  was  only  a coach  once  a month  between  London  and 
Edinburgh  ; and  it  took  fiom  twelve  to  fourteen  days  to  perform  the 
journey.  Now,  a letter  from  London  arrives  at  Edinburgh  in  twenty- 
seven  hours  fifty-seven  minutes.  We  may  breakfast  in  London  to-day, 
and  in  Edinburgh  to-morrow.  This  extraordinary  facility  has  been  created 
by  railroads-,  but  in  all  the  stages  of  increased  facility  for  travelling  we 
perceive  that  there  is  a contemporaneous  movement  of  an  analogous 
nature  going  on  in  the  world  of  mind.  A great  improvement  took  place 
by  the  introduction  of  mail-coaches  at  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution, 
when  every  department  of  mental  activity  was  excited  in  a singular  manner. 
A greater  still  took  place  at  the  time  of  the  second  Revolution  — the  three 
days;  for  it  was  in  the  year  1830  that  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Railway — the  first  for  passengers — was  opened.  Then  also  began  our  own 
Reform  era;  and  contemporaneous  with  the  action  of  Reform — which, 
whether  it  be  judicious  or  injudicious,  is  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  age — we 
find  a system  of  railway  operations  advancing  with  such  enormous  rapidity, 
that  many  are  contemplating  the  possibility  of  a panic  from  the  immense 
amount  of  capital  to  be  invested  in  such  property.  France  and  England  are 
almost  mad  with  speculation;  and  all  the  moneyed  world  is  now  busily  engaged 
in  projecting  and  creating  new  lines  of  road  for  the  facilitation  of  commercial 
and  personal  intercourse  between  provinces  and  nations.  It  is  an  era  entirely 
new.  Commerce  is  now  doing  that  which  governments  once  did,  and  doing  it 
better.  It  is  taking  the  work  of  civilization  out  of  the  hands  of  legislators 
and  generals  ; and  entirely  abandoning  the  old  roads,  as  if  the  old  world  were 
destined  to  follow  them  ; it  is  preparing  a new  class  of  highways,  on  which 
the  increased  rapidity  of  circulation  will  supersede  the  dulness  of  past  times, 
and  renew  the  youtlvof  society. 

As  all  the  three  powers  above  alluded  to,  invaiiably  make  their  movements 
together,  and  mutually  assist  each  other,  we  have  reason  to  expect,  along 
with  this  new  physical  movement,  a corresponding  acceleration  of  progress 
in  literature  and  theology  ; and  we  see  the  result  already  taking  place.  Vain 
is  the  x’eeble  effort  of  individuals  or  of  parties  to  stem  the  tide.  ’Tis  the 
march  of  destiny  ; and  the  imperative  voice  says  to  every  age,  as  it  says  to 
the  Wandering  Jew,  “ Walk  on,  Isaac — walk  on  !’’ 


WOMANS  INFLUENCE. 


Oh!  who  shall  say  a woman  has  not  skill, 

If  courage  small,  to  execute  her  will! 

No  discord  needed,'  force  is  not  her  law, 

Th’  Almighty,  when  he  made  her,  this  foresaw. 

No:  bland  and  eloquent,  she  wins  her  way  ; 

No  servile  homage  does  she  ever  pay  ; 

Discerning,  shrewd,  she  reads  man’s  inmost  soul: 

One  feature  seen  before  her,  he  stands  whole. 

And  then  she  sets  to  work  to  gain  her  point, 

Though  not  his  will  unwisely  to  disjoint, 

But  twists  and  turns  her  own,  that  he  shall  deem 
Her  plans  the  best;  in  short,  that  his  shall  seem 
Absurd,  injurious  to  himself  as  her. 

Thus  all  is  done,  in  future  they  confer 

Together  on  all  subjects,  while  she  sways 

Unseen  the  sceptre,  which  he  wields,  he  sags  ! S.  S.  S. 


FAMILY  MATTERS. 


The  impressions  of  infancy  are  not  easily  eradicated.  Like  the  mole  on 
the  skin,  or  the  knot  in  the  oak,  they  grow  with  its  growth,  and  strengthen 
with  its  strength. 

To  say  that  private  men  have  nothing  to  do  with  government  is  to  say 
that  private  men  have  nothing  to  do  with  their  own  happiness  or  misery; 
that  people  ought  not  to  concern  themselves  whether  they  be  naked  or 
clothed,  fed  or  starved,  deceived  or  instructed,  protected  or  destroyed. — 
Gordon. 

Advice  to  Lovers. — Ask  yourselves  this: — Does  love  beget  the  desire, 
or  the  desire  beget  the  love  ? If  the  former,  you  may  be  happy ; if  the 
latter,  never. 


The  Tavern. — Learn  to  love  home— avoid  the  tavern.  It  is  in  the 
tavern  that  the  devil  draws  up  his  army,  arrayed  against  the  brains  and  good 
resolves  of  men.  It  is  there  that  he  reviews  his  legions  of  bottles,  and  pre- 
pares them  for  the  attack  upon  weak  humanity. 

Warning  to  Young  Women. — On  Thursday  evening,  June  -1,  Mary 
Mason,  of  Hinckley,  Leicestershire,  was  walking  out  with  her  lover,  when 
she  suddenly  exclaimed,  “ O,  how  ill  I am ! ” and  in  a few  moments  was  a 
corpse.  On  a post-mortem  examination,  her  lungs  were  found  adhering  to 
her  side,  in  consequence  of  “ tight  lacing  ;”  and  hence  her  death. 

Shoes. — The  nearer  ladies  keep  to  the  form  of  nature  in  the  clothing  of 
their  feet,  the  better:  it  is  a rule  as  true  as  the  day,  that  a woman  cannot 
improve  her  form.  But  there  is  one  curious  circumstance  connected  with 
ladies’  shoes  which  it  appears  our  fair  countrywomen  are  not  competent 
judges  of;  at  least,  we  appeal  to  every  man  in  England,  not  beyond  his  grand 
climacteric,  and  with  two  eyes  in  his  head,  for  the  correctness  of  our  views  in 
what  we  are  going  to  assert.  A lady’s  shoe,  worn  with  crossing  sandals, 
gently  curving  over  the  instep  and  round  the  ankle,  is  immeasurably  superior 
to  the  plain,  quaker-like,  old-maid  affair,  worn  with  the  old-fashioned  tie  or 
button.  Did  women  but  know  how  much  these  slender  lines  of  ribbon  add 
to  their  appearance,  how  well  the  contrast  sets  off  the  anatomical  beauties  of 
their  feet,  they  would  never  put  on  a shoe  without  such  an  appendage.  In 
the  same  way,  the  nicely-fitted  boot,  displaying  the  exact  form  of  the  arching 
foot,  and  deliciously  contrasted  in  colour  with  the  robe  or  stocking,  gives  a 
prestige  to  a lady’s  foot,  which  can  only  be  compared  to  the  effect  produced 
by  the  Hessian  boot  upon  their  lords  and  masters.  We  have  nothing  to  say 
against  the  prevailing  fashion  of  ladies’  chaussures  worn — even  down  to  the 
clog  and  patten,  everything  is  elegant,  everything  is  proportionably  useful. 
One  hint  let  "us  give  to  all.  The  secret  of  a well-fitting  shoe,  or  rather  of  a 
good-looking  shoe — and  it  is  upon  this  principle  that  all  French  shoemakers 
proceed,  but  all  English  cobblers  do  not — is,  that  it  should  be  much  longer 
than  the  foot  itself — at  least  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a half  longer.  And  for 
these  two  reasons:  first,  that  since  a squat,  broad,  dumpy  foot  is  much  uglier 
than  a long  thin  one,  therefore  you  may  always  diminish  the  appearance  of 
breadth  by  adding  to  the  reality  of  length ; and  next,  that  when  the  shoe  is 
long,  the  toes  have  plenty  of  room,  and  commonly  ’tis  here  that  “the  shoe 
pinches.’’  No  one  has  corns  on  his  heels  or  sides  of  his  feet,  let  his  shoes  or 
boots  be  as  narrow  as  he  can  well  bear  them  : it  is  upon  those  poor,  pent-up, 
imprisoned,  distorted  joints  of  the  toes  that  the  rubs  of  the  world  come,  and 
that  the  corning  process  goes  on.  If  you  would  cure  yourself,  reader,  of  the 
most  obdurate  corn,  or  if  you  would  guarantee  your  children  from  ever  having 
any,  let  them,  and  do  you  yourself,  wear  French  chaussures,  or  else  have  the 
boots,  &c.  made  fitting  well  to  the  foot  at  the  side,  and  with  exactly  one  inch, 
at  the  least,  to  spare  in  length,  when  standing  in  them.  We’ll  bet  you  a 
hundred  to  one  on  the  result ; and  you  may  ask  any  cordonnxer  in  the  Rue  de 
Richelieu. — Blackwood’s  Magazine. 

Sarsaparilla. — The  dose  of  either  the  simple  or  compound  decoction 
(given  in  No.  110)  is  a wineglassful  three  times  a-day,  between  meals,  for  a 
month  or  six  weeks. 

Rouge. — II.  J.  II.,  a theatrical  correspondent,  says,  truly  enough,  that 
persons  who  appear  before  the  public  on  the  stage  are  obliged  to  use  paint, 
and  then  asks,  “ Which  is  the  least  injurious  to  the  skin?’’  Most  of  the 
materials  employed  for  that  purpose  being  either  metallic  carbonates  or 
oxides,  they  are,  consequently,  injurious  to  the  health  ; for  the  poisonous 
particles  not  only  act  deleferiously  upon  the  outward  skin,  but  are  absorbed 
into  the  system,  and  imperceptibly  and  unsuspectingly  become  the  cause  of 
several  diseases — nervous  headaches,  neuralgia,  paralysis,  and  derangement 
of  the  digestive  organs.  The  only  substances  which  can  be  used  with  im- 
punity are  carmine  and  vegetable  rouge.  The  first  is  extracted  from  cochineal, 
a small  insect,  which  feeds  on  a beautiful  red  plant  ; the  vegetable  kind  is 
made  from  the  petals  of  carthamus  tinctorius,  or  bastard  saffron.  The 
process  for  making  these  two  kinds  of  harmless  rouge  forms  part  of  a 
business,  which  requires  great  nicety  and  practice.  No  private  individual 
can  make  rouge  better  or  cheaper  than  he  can  purchase  it  ready-made  of  a 
regular  manufacturer. 


WHITE  BAIT. 


This  dish  has  long  been  celebrated  for  the  delicacy  of  its  flavour,  and  the 
impossibility  of  getting  it  in  perfection  anywhere  but  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  places  where  the  fish  are  caught,  which  is  in  the  Thames  and 
the  Hamble  River,  which  runs  into  the  Southampton  water.  It  does  not 
follow  that  they  are  not  to  be  taken  at  other  places  ; but,  as  Mr.  Yarrell,  in 
his  description  of  British  fishes,  observes,  “rather  to  the  want  of  a particular 
mode  of  fishing,  by  which  so  small  a fish  can  be  taken  so  near  the  surface, 
than  to  any  absence  of  the  fish  itself,  which,  abounding  as  it  does  in  the 
Thames,  I have  very  little  doubt  might  be  caught  in  some  of  the  neigh- 
bouring rivers,  on  our  south  and  east  coasts.” 

At  Greenwich  and  Blackwall  (the  places  most  noted  for  them),  when 
caught,  they  are  immediately  put  into  a pan  of  clean,  cold  water,  from  which 
they  are  taken  to  be  cooked.  Whilst  quite  fresh  they  exhibit  a brilliant, 
silvery  appearance  ; after  a few  hours,  especially  when  the  weather  is  warm, 
they  lose  this  brilliancy,  and  the  water  becomes  turbid  ; the  fish  will  then 
have  lost  their  elasticity,  and  become  quite  flaccid. 

White  Bait  were  at  one  time  supposed  to  be  the  fry  of  the  shad  ; but  they 
are  now  considered  as  a distinct  species,  and  never  grow  to  any  size.  They 
are  a species  of  the  herring  family  ; and,  like  all  animals  and  fish  that  are 
tender  in  the  vital  system,  their  flavour  speedily  passes  .way,  and  they  soon 
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become  putrid  and  unwholesome.  To  be  eaten  in  the  greatest  possible  per- 
fection, they  should  be  taken  from  the  river  and  be  put  into  the  fryingpan 
almost  immediately,  and  from  thence  to  the  table  without  the  least  possible 
delay,  to  be  eaten  whilst  they  are  “ hot  and  hot,  and  piping  hot.” 

The  only  method  of  cooking  them  is  by  frying,  which  is  done  in  sufficient 
fat  for  them  to  float  in  : when  it  has  arrived  at  the  greatest  temperature  it  is 
capable  of  attaining,  which  may  be  known  by  sprinkling  a little  water  on 
the  fat  from  the  fingers,  when  it  will  produce  a quick,  sharp,  cracking  noise. 
A handful  is  then  taken  out  gently,  so  as  not  to  bruise  the  fish,  and  after 
draining  a little  through  the  fingers  they  are  sprinkled  on  some  flour  spread 
on  a cloth,  and  are  thrown  backward  and  forward  in  the  cloth  to  cover  them 
with  the  flour.  Throw  them  from  the  cloth  into  a cane  or  wicker  corn-sieve 
and  sift  the  loose  flour  from  them  ; put  them  from  the  sieve  into  the  fat  ; fry 
them  for  a minute  or  two,  but  they  must  not  be  browned  ; take  them  out  with 
a slice  ; put  them  into  a colander  to  drain  ; toss  them  up,  sprinkle  them  with 
salt,  and  serve  in  a heap  on  a hot  plate,  with  brown  bread  and  butter  and 
half  a lemon.  Some  persons  prefer  cayenne  pepper  on  another  plate. 

Mr.  Yarrellsays,  “ About  the  end  of  March  or  early  in  April,  White  Bait 
begin  to  make  their  appearance  in  the  Thames,  and  are  then  small,  apparently 
but  just  changed  from  the  albuminous  state  of  very  young  fry.  During  the 
fine  weather  of  June,  July  and  August,  immense  quantities  are  consumed  by 
visitors  to  the  different  taverns  at  Greenwich  and  Blackwall.  Pennant  says, 
‘ They  are  esteemed  very  delicious  when  fried  with  fine  flour  ; and  occasion, 
during  the  season,  a vast  resort  of  the  lower  order  of  epicures  to  the  taverns 
contiguous  to  the  places  where  they  are  taken.’  What  might  have  been  the 
particular  grade  of  persons,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  visiting  Greenwich  to 
eat  White  Bait  in  the  days  when  Pennant  wrote,  I am  unable  to  state  ; but 
at  present,  the  fashion  of  enjoying  this  excellent  course  of  fish,  as  served  up 
either  at  Greenwich  or  Blackwall,  is  sanctioned  by  the  highest  authorities, 
from  the  court  at  St.  James's  in  the  west,  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  his  court  in 
the  east,  including  the  Cabinet  Ministers  and  the  philosophers  of  the  Royal 
Society.  As  might  be  expected,  examples  numerous  and  influential  have 
corresponding  weight ; and  accordingly,  there  are  few  entertainments  more 
popular  than  a White  Bait  dinner.’’ 

Mr.  Walker,  in  his  “ Original,"  has  given  a very  good  account  of  one  of 
these  dinners,  and  which  deserves  notice,  as  it  contains  the  secret  of  giving 
good,  comfortable,  and  successful  dinner-parties.  He  says,  “ I will  give  you, 
dear  reader,  an  account  of  a dinner  I have  ordered  this  very  day  at  Love- 
grove’s,  at  Blackwall,  where,  if  you  never  dined,  so  much  the  worse  for  you. 
This  account  will  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  doctrine  of  dinner-giving 
better  than  a long  abstract  discourse.  The  party  will  consist  of  seven  men 
beside  myself,  and  every  guest  is  asked  for  some  reason  upon  which  good 
fellowship  mainly  depends  ; for  people  brought  together  unconnectedly,  had, 
in  my  opinion,  better  be  kept  separate.  Right  I hold  to  be  a golden  number, 
never  to  be  exceeded  without  weakening  the  efficacy  of  concentration.  The 
dinner  is  to  consist  of  turtle,  followed  by  no  other  fish  but  White  Bait,  which 
will  be  followed  by  no  other  meat  but  grouse,  which  are  to  be  succeeded 
simply  by  apple  fritters  and  jelly  ; other  pastry,  on  such  occasions,  being 
quite  out  of  place.  With  the  turtle,  of  course,  there  will  be  punch  ; with 
the  White  Bait,  champagne  ; and  with  the  grouse,  claret : the  two  former 
I have  ordered  to  be  particularly  well  iced,  and  they  will  also  be  placed  in 
succession  upon  the  table,  so  that  we  can  help  ourselves  as  we  please.  I shall 
permit  no  other  wines,  unless,  perchance,  a bottle  or  two  of  port,  if  par- 
ticularly wanted,  as  I hold  a variety  of  wines  a great  mistake. 

“ With  respect  to  the  adjuncts,  I shall  take  care  that  there  is  cayenne, 
with  lemons  cut  in  halves,  not  in  quarters,  within  reach  of  every  one,  for  the 
turtle  ; and  that  brown  bread  and  butter  in  abundance  is  set  upon  the  table 
for  the  White  Bait.  It  is  no  trouble  to  think  of  these  little  matters  before- 
hand, but  they  make  a vast  difference  in  convivial  contentment.  The  dinner 
will  be  followed  by  ices  and  a good  dessert  ; after  which  coffee  and  one  glass 
of  liquor  each,  and  no  more,  so  that  the  present  may  be  enjoyed  rationally, 
without  inducing  retrospective  regrets.  If  the  master  of  a feast  wishes  his 
party  to  succeed,  he  must  know  how  to  command,  and  not  let  his  guests  run 
riot,  each  according  to  his  own  wild  fancy.  Such,  reader,  is  my  idea  of  a 
dinner,  which  I hope  you  will  approve.” 


I WILL  BE  HAPPY  TOO! 


They  tell  me  thou  art  mingling  oft 
In  the  gay  and  festive  throng — 

Thy  voice  is  loudest  in  the  laugh, 
Most  joyous  in  the  song  ; 

Whilst  sadness  hangs  upon  this  heart, 
Since  sever’d,  love,  from  you  : 

But  whilst  so  gay  and  light  thou  art, 

I will  he  happy  too  ! 


When  youthful  joys  shall  pass  away. 

And  sober  years  creep  on, 

Who  shall  cheer  thy  declining  days, 
When  friends  are  lost  and  gone  ? 
Perchance  thy  wayward  heart  may  stray 
To  her  who  loved  so  true : 

But  whilst  thou  art  so  light  and  gay, 

I will  be  happy  too  ! Evadne. 


MRS.  CAUDLE’S  CURTAIN  LECTURES. — From  Punch. 

MRS.  CAUDLE  THINKS  “ IT  WOULD  LOOK  WELL  TO  KEEP  THEIR 
WEDDING-DAY.” 

Caudle,  love,  do  you  know  what  next  Sunday  is?  No!  you  don't ? 
AVell,  was  there  ever  such  a strange  man!  Can’t  you  guess,  darling? 
Next  Sunday,  dear  ? Think,  love,  a minute — just  think.  What!  and  you 
don't  know  now ? Ha  ! if  I hadn't  a better  memory  than  you,  I don’t 
know  how  we  should  ever  get  on.  Well,  then,  pet,  shall  I tell  you  what 
next  Sunday  is?  Why,  then,  it’s  our  wedding-day.  What  are  you  groaning 
at,  Mr.  Caudle?  I don’t  see  anything  to  groan  at.  If  anybody  should  groan, 
I’m  sure  it  isn’t  you.  No  : I rather  think  it's  I who  ought  to  groan. 


“ Ob,  dear!  That’s  fourteen  years  ago.  You  were  a very  different  man 
then,  Mr.  Caudle.  What  do  you  say  ? And  I was  a very  different  woman  ? 
Not  at  all — just  the  same.  Oh,  you  needn’t  roll  your  head  about  on  the 
pillow  in  that  way  : I say,  just  the  same.  Well,  then,  If  I’m  altered,  whose 
fault  is  it?  Not  mine,  I’m  sure — certainly  not.  Don’t  tell  me  that  I couldn’t 
talk  at  all  then — I could  talk  just  as  well  then  as  I can  now  ; only  then  I 
hadn’t  the  same  cause.  It’s  you  who’ve  made  me  talk.  What  do  you  say? 
You're  very  sorry  for  it  9 Caudle,  you  do  nothing  but  insult  me. 

“ Ha ! you  were  a good-tempered,  nice  creature,  fourteen  years  ago,  and 
would  have  done  anything  for  me.  Yes,  yes,  if  a woman  would  be  always 
cared  for,  she  should  never  marry.  There’s  quite  an  end  of  the  charm  when 
she  goes  to  church  ! We’re  all  angels  while  you’re  courting  us  ; but  once 
married,  how  soon  you  pull  our  wings  off'!  No,  Mr.  Caudle,  I’m  not  talking 
nonsense  ; but  the  truth  is,  you  like  to  hear  nobody  talk  but  yourself.  No- 
body ever  tells  me  that  I talk  nonsense  but  you.  Now,  it's  no  use  your 
turning  and  turning  about  in  that  way,  it's  not  a bit  of — what  do  you  say  ? 
You'll  get  up  ? There’s  no  getting  hold  of  you  all  the  day-time — but  here 
you  can’t  leave  me.  You  need’nt  groan  again  Mr.  Caudle. 

“ Now,  Caudle,  dear,  do  let  us  talk  comfortably.  After  all,  love,  there’s  a 
good  many  folks  who,  I dare  say,  don’t  get  on  half  so  well  as  we’ve  done. 
We’ve  both  our  little  tempers,  perhaps;  but  you  are  aggravating,  you  must 
own  that,  Caudle.  AVell,  never  mind;  we  won’t  talk  of  it;  I won’t  scold 
you  now.  We’ll  talk  of  next  Sunday,  love.  AVe  never  have  kept  our  wed- 
ding-day; and  I think  it  would  be  a nice  day  t.o  have  our  friends.  AVhat  do 
you  say?  They'd  think  it  hypocrisy 9 No  hypocrisy  at  all.  I’m  sure  I try 
to  be  comfortable;  and  if  ever  man  was  happy,  you  ought  to  be.  No, 
Caudle,  no;  it  isn’t  nonsense  to  keep  wedding-days;  it  isn’t  a deception  on 
tiie  world;  and  if  it  is,  how  many  people  do  it?  I’m  sure  it’s  only  a proper 
compliment  that  a man  owes  to  his  wife.  Look  at  the  Winkles — don’t  they 
give  a dinner  every  year?  AVell,  I know;  and  if  they  do  fight  a little  in  the 
course  of  the  twelvemonth,  that’s  nothing  to  do  with  it.  They  keep  their 
wedding-day,  and  their  acquaintance  have  nothing  to  do  with  anything  else. 

“ As  I say,  Caudle,  it’s  only  a proper  compliment  that  a man  owes  to  his 
wife  to  keep  bis  wedding-day.  It’s  as  much  as  to  say  to  the  whole  world, 
’There!  if  I had  to  marry  again,  my  blessed  wife’s  the  only  woman  I’d 
choose!  ’ AVell!  I see  nothing  to  groan  at,  Mr.  Caudle — no,  nor  to  sigh  at, 
either;  but  I know  what  you  mean.  I’m  sure  what  would  have  become  of 
you,  if  you  hadn’t  married  as  you  have  done— why,  you’d  have  been  a lost 
creature!  I know  it;  I know  your  habits,  Caudle;  and—  I don’t  like  to  say 
it— but  you’d  have  been  little  better  than  a ragamuffin.  Nice  scrapes  you’d 
have  got  into,  I know,  if  you  hadn’t  had  me  for  a wife.  The  trouble  I’ve 
had  to  keep  you  respectable!  And  what’s  my  thanks?  Ila!  I only  wish 
you’d  bad  some  women ! 

“ But  we  won’t  quarrel,  Caudle.  No,  you  don’t  mean  anything,  I know. 
AVe’ll  have  this  little  dinner,  eh?  Just  a few  friends?  Now,  don’t  say  you 
don’t  care  — that  isn’t  the  way  to  speak  to  a wife;  and  especially  the  wife 
I’ve  been  to  you,  Caudle.  AVell,  you  agree  to  the  dinner,  eh!  Now,  don’t 
grunt,  Mr.  Caudle,  but  speak  out.  You'll  keep  your  wedding-day?  AVhat? 
If  I'll  let  you  go  to  sleep  9 Ha,  that’s  unmanly,  Caudle.  Can’t  you  say 
‘Yes,’  without  anything  else?  — I say— can’t  you  say  ‘ Yes?’  There,  bless 
you!  I knew  you  would. 

“ And  now,  Caudle,  what  shall  we  have  for  dinner?  No  — we  won’t  talk 
of  it  to-morrow;  we’ll  talk  of  it,  now,  and  then  it  will  be  off'  my  mind.  I 
should  like  something  particular — something  out  of  the  way — just  to  show 
that  we  thought  the  day  something.  I should  like — Mr.  Caudle  you’re  not 
asleep?  What  do  I tvaut9  AVliy,  jou  know,  I want  to  settle  about 
the  dinner.  Have  what  I Hke9  No:  as  it’s  your  fancy  to  keep  the  day, 
it’s  only  right  that  I should  try  to  please  you.  AVe  never  had  one,  Caudle, 
so  what  do  you  think  of  a haunch  of  venison?  AVhat  do  you  say?  Non- 
sense: mutton  will  do9  Ha!  that  shows  what  you  think  of  your  wife:  I 
dare  say  if  it  was  with  any  of  your  club  friends— any  of  your  pot-house  com- 
panions— you’d  have  no  objection  to  venison.  I say  it1 — v/hat  do  you  mutter? 
Let  it  be  venison9  Very  well.  And  now  about  the  fish?  AVhat  do  you 
think  of  a nice  turbot?  No,  Mr.  Caudle;  brill  won’t  do — it  shall  be  turbot, 
or  there  sha’nt  be  any  fish  at  all.  Oh,  what  a mean  man  you  are,  Caudle! 
Shall  it  be  turbot?  It  shall9  Very  well.  And  now  about  the  soup — now 
Caudle,  don’t  swear  at  the  soup  in  that  manner;  you  know  there  must  be 
soup.  AVell,  once  in  a way,  and  just  to  show  our  friends  how  happy  we’ve 
been,  we’ll  have  some  real  turtle.  No,  you  won't , you'll  have  nothing  hut 
mock 9 Then,  Mr.  Caudle,  you  may  sit  at  the  table  by  yourself.  Mock-tur- 
tle on  a wedding-day!  AVas  there  ever  such  an  insult?  AVhat  do  you  say? 
Let  it  be  real , then , for  once9  Ha,  Caudle,  as  I say,  you  were  a very 
different  person  fourteen  years  ago. 

‘‘And,  Caudle,  you’ll  look  after  the  venison  ? There's  a place,  I know, 
somewhere  in  the  City,  where  you  get  it  beautiful ! You’ll  look  to  it?  You 
will9  Very  well. 

“ And  now  who  shall  we  invite?  T Vho  I like9  Now,  you  know,  Caudle, 
that’s  nonsense;  because  I only  like  whom  you  like.  I suppose  the  Pretty- 
mans  must  come!  But  understand,  Caudle,  I don’t  have  Miss  Prettyman: 
I'm  not  going  to  have  my  peace  of  mind  destroyed  under  my  own  roof!  If 
she  comes,  I don’t  appear  at  the  table.  What  do  you  say?  Very  well 9 
Very  well  be  it,  then. 

“ And  now,  Caudle,  you’ll  not  forget  the  venison?  In  the  City,  my  dear? 
You’ll  not  forget  the  venison?  A haunch,  you  know;  a nice  haunch.  And 
you’ll  not  forget  the  venison? ” 

“ Three  times  did  I fall  off  to  sleep,”  says  Caudle,  “ and  three  times  did 
my  wife  nudge  me  with  her  elbow,  exclaiming — ‘ You’ll  not  forget  the 
venison?’  At  last  I got  into  a sound  slumber,  and  dreamt  I was  a pot  of 
currant-jelly.” 


AND  AMUSEMENT  FOR  THE  MILLION, 
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SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL. 

An  infusion  of  the  leaves  of  the  common  walnut,  when  poured  upon  the 
ground,  brings  the  earth-worm  immediately  to  the  surface. — New  Farmer's 
Journal. 

A Mr.  Beningfield  has  invented  an  electric  gun,  by  which  from  1,000  to 
1,200  balls  may  be  discharged  in  a minute,  and  a battle  brought  to  an  end 
in  about  a quarter  of  an  hour. 

A thick  kind  of  glass  has  been  imported  under  the  reduced  duties,  to  be 
used  for  the  roofing  of  houses  and  other  buildings.  It  is  expected  to  be 
very  serviceable  for  those  who  need  green-houses,  light  workshops,  or  the 
means  of  evading  the  window-tax. 

The  project  to  throw  a huge  tube,  composed  of  sheet-iron,  across  the 
Menai  Straits,  for  the  transit  of  a railway  train,  has  been  abandoned  ; owing, 
doubtless,  to  the  probable  disastrous  effects  of  a gale  of  wind  pressing  upon 
such  an  extent  of  surface  as  so  large  a tube  would  necessarily  present. 

“ The  black  mud,”  says  Mr.  Grainger,  “ it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  is 
the  one  great  source  of  malaria  in  towns,  and  of  those  noxious  diseases  which 
are  censtantly  cutting  off  the  people.  Whenever  you  see  that  black  mud, 
whether  in  rivers,  stagnant  pools,  or  in  sewers,  remember  it  is  a source  of 
noisome,  noxious,  and  poisonous  exhalations.” 

How  to  Print  a Picture  from  the  Print  itself. — The  page  or  print 
is  soaked  in  a solution  first  of  potass,  and  then  of  tartaric  acid.  This  produces 
a perfect  diffusion  of  crystals  of  bitartrate  of  potass  through  the  texture  of 
the  imprinted  part  of  the  paper.  As  this  salt  resists  oil,  the  ink-roller  may 
now  be  passed  over  the  surface,  without  transferring  any  of  its  contents, 
except  to  the  printed  part. — Faraday. 

The  Teeth. — Mr.  Fox,  in  an  interesting  paper  published  some  years  ago 
in  the  “ Philosophical  Transactions,”  on  the  vascularity  of  the  teeth,  thus 
sums  up  his  observations : “ It  may  not  appear  that  any  practical  use  can  be 
made  of  our  deductions  ; but  the  liability  to  inflammation  in  these  organs 
should  teach  us,  among  other  things,  that  it  is  improper  to  bring  into  contact 
with  them  anything  excessively  hot  or  excessively  cold  ; that  is,  above  or 
below  the  animal  heat  of  the  individual.” 

Hints  about  Walking. — In  marching  in  hot  weather,  the  soldiers  swallow 
a great  deal  of  dust,  and  stop  at  every  well  and  stream  to  drink.  What  is 
the  consequence?  The  more  they  drink,  the  more  thirsty  they  are;  the 
water,  which  they  swallow  in  excessive  quantity,  frequently  gives  the  fever  to 
many  of  them  ; and  the  hospitals  are  filled  to  the  detriment  of  the  army. 
This  serious  inconvenience  may  be  avoided  by  a very  simple  expedient,  that 
is,  by  obliging  the  men  to  carry  a straw  between  their  lips  ; their  lips  being 
thus  closed,  the  dust  cannot  get  into  their  mouths  ; they  ara  not  thirsty,  and 
they  do  not  want  to  drink.  I recommend  this  receipt  to  persons  travelling 
on  foot,  and  especially  to  sportsmen. — Lights  and  Shadows  of  Military  Life. 

Wood  Pavement. — Retrograde  Progression. — A decision  of  the  authorities 
in  St.  Martin’s  has  momentarily  retarded  the  adoption  of  this  superior  method 
of  paving  in  one  part  of  the  metropolis.  Similar  interruptions  to  every  im- 
provement will,  probably,  continue  until  a general  system  of  paving  and 
lighting  be  concentrated,  in  the  same  satisfactory  manner  as  the  watching  is 
under  the  Police  Act.  At  present,  parishes  are  subjected  to  immense 
unnecessary  expense,  according  to  the  caprice  or  fluctuating  opinions  of  the 
district  boards,  which  are  not  always  well  attended  on  important  occasions,  nor 
invariably  composed  of  uninfluenced  and  disinterested  men  of  extended  ideas. 
Were  it  once  decided  by  competent  persons,  consulting  the  convenience  of 
the  community  at  large  as  well  as  that  of  charioteers,  that  any  particular 
system  was  really  beneficial,  we  should  hear  no  more  of  one  method  being 
good  in  Whitehall,  Oxford  Street,  Regent  Street  and  Holborn,  and  the  very 
same  bad  in  the  Strand.  Skilful  men  would  then  be  induced  to  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  still  further  improvements.  We  believe  that  a method  which  succeeds 
very  well  in  St.  Petersburgh,  namely,  that  of  covering  the  wood  with  a slight 
coating  of  pitch  and  grit,  has  never  been  tried  on  a large  scale  in  London. 
Many  other  plans  to  prevent  the  falling  of  horses  might  be  tried  ; for  this 
appears  to  be  the  only  valid  reason  urged  against  the  universal  adoption  of 
wood  pavement,  which,  among  many  other  advantages,  is  a great  security  for 
the  multitudes  of  foot  passengers  from  the  disastrous  consequences  of  furious 
driving.  This  of  itself  should  have  some  weight  with  those  who  class  man- 
kind before  cattle.  Trifling  as  this  matter  may  appear,  some  idea  of  the 
salutary  and  stimulating  effects  of  good  roads  on  civilization  may  be  derived 
from  a perusal  of  the  leading  article  at  page  122. 


BEGGARS  MUST  NOT  BE  CHOOSERS. 

A beggar  is  one  reduced  to  a state  of  poverty  or  abject  circumstances ; 
dependant  upon  the  charity  and  benefactions  of  friends,'  neighbours,  or  the 
world.  The  simple  meaning  of  the  term  is  sufficient  to  define  his  proper 
position.  If  he  is  dependant  upon,  he  must  pay  deference  to,  society. 
However  this  state  of  want  may  be  induced,  it  becomes  him  to  yield  his 
desire  and  will  to  the  charitable  feeling,  benevolent  intention  and  good 
judgment  of  his  benefactor.  For  instance,  how  ill  it  would  become  a beggar 
in  a state  of  hunger  or  thirst,  to  refuse  the  offer  of  bread,  which  is  pro- 
verbially the  staff  of  life  ; or  water,  which  is  Nature’s  pure  beverage,  and 
impudently  to  choose  himself  the  luxuries  and  delicacies  of  life.  To  do  this 
would  be  the  mark  of  presumption,  of  arrogance,  of  covetousness — a most 
indecorous  impropriety.  Hence  the  proverb,  “Beggars  must  not  be  choosers.” 
Whatever  we  want,  and  beg  for,  if  kindly  bestowed,  should  be  so  entirely  at 
the  option  and  discretion  of  our  kind  benefactor.  The  moral  is,  necessity 
should  not  be  overniee  in  selecting  the  desideratum  charitably  bestowed. 


VARIETIES. 

The  tax  on  bricks  produces  £250,000  per  annum;  on  paper  £600,000;  and 
on  soap  £850,000. 

The  Stamp  Commissioners  have  decided  that  hotel-keepers,  &c.,  cannot 
keep  a supply  of  postage  stamps  to  accommodate  lodgers  or  casual  customers, 
without  rendering  themselves  liable  to  penalties. 

In  the  town  of  Neath  may  be  seen  a very  aged-looking  man  of  the  name 
of  G.  Aubrey,  who  wears  a coat  made  sixty-five  years  ago,  and  which  formed 
part  of  his  wedding  dress. 

A Georgian  (United  States)  paper  states,  that  a labourer  of  that  State 
lately  became  possessed  of  45,000  Spanish  dollars,  which  he  had  discovered 
buried  in  the  earth. 

It  is  a rather  extraordinary  circumstance,  that  Mr.  Thomas  Bowles,  aged 
83,  who  was  on  board  the  Royal  George  when  she  sank,  should  also  have 
been  on  the  Yarmouth  suspension -bridge  during  the  late  accident.  He  was 
precipitated  into  the  water,  but  was  once  more  providentially  saved. 

A felon,  sentenced  at  York  to  seven  years’  transportation,  appealed  to  the 
courts  of  law  at  Westminster,  on  the  ground  that  the  statute  prescribed  ten 
years’ transportation,  at  the  least,  as  the  penalty  of  his  crime!  The  judges 
decided  that  he  was  in  the  right,  and  discharged  him  from  custody. 

A man  has  died  at  Warrington  of  hydrophobia,  caused  by  the  bite  of  a 
cat  in  January  last.  In  endeavouring  to  turn  a strange  cat  out  of  a tap-room, 
the  back  of  his  hand  was  clawed  anil  bitten:  the  wounds  festered,  but  soon 
healed;  and  nothing  more  was  thought  of  the  matter  till  within  a week  ot  the 
man's  death-,  when  the  disease  first  manifested  itself. 

An  officer  on  board  II.  M.  Ardent , writing  homo  on  the  29th  of  March, 
1845,  narrates  the  capture  of  several  sharks.  In  one  of  them  was  found  a 
lump  of  salt  beef,  weighing  twelve  pounds;  and  in  another,  the  head,  neck, 
one  shoulder,  and  the  arms  of  “ Tom  Creese,”  who  had  died  in  the  Ardent 
two  days  before,  and  been  committed  to  the  deep. 

A Scotch  farmer,  residing  near  Ferryport-on-Craig,  lately  found  a swarm 
of  rats  in  a boiler,  feeding  upon  boiled  barley.  Dropping  the  lid  upon  his 
visitors,  he  ran  off  for  his  dog,  and  introduced  him  to  the  prisoners.  The 
delighted  old  farmer  then  sat  himself  upon  the  lid,  listening  to  the  music 
within;  and  when  the  silence  of  death  was  perfect,  he  counted  his  victims,  to 
the  number  of  fifty-seven. 

An  army  of  baboons,  about  200  stl'ottg,  attacked  Tankewall,  a small  town 
on  the  river  Gambia,  a month  or  two  ago.  They  assailed  the  natives  with 
great  ferocity,  biting  and  pelting  them  with  sticks  and  stones  in  their  despe- 
rate attempt  to  carry  off  what  provisions  they  could  find  in  the  village.  The 
inhabitants  made  a stout  counter-assault,  with  cutlasses  and  muskets,  more 
deadly  weapons  than  the  monkeys  could  command.  In  a running  contest, 
nearly  100  were  captured. — New  York. 

Personalities  in  Praying. — Not  long  since,  in  the  north  of  England, 
two  gay  youths  strolled  into  a ranters’  meeting  while  a man,  to  whom  they 
were  known  as  mischievous  sparks,  was  engaged  in  prayer  ; and  not  a little 
were  they  astonished  to  hear  themselves  prayed  at,  as  well  as  for,  in  this 
outburst : “ And  do  thou,  O Lord,  have  mercy  on  these  two  poor  young 
fellows  who  have  come  hither  to  captivate  the  hearts  of  the  silly  women  1” 

Penny  Postage. — The  total  number  of  letters  delivered  in  the  Uhiitcd 
Kingdom  in  the  year  1844  was  242  millions — which  is  an  increase  of  nearly 
22  millions  on  the  previous  year.  The  number  before  the  reduction  of  the 
rate,  it  may  be  necessary  to  remind  our  readers,  was  75  millions.  But  the 
most  remarkable  fact  is  the  great  increase  in  the  London  district,  or  old  two- 
penny post,  the  letters  of  which  have  more  than  doubled  since  the  penny  rate 
was  established. 

Power  of  Money. — I glanced  with  some  little  apprehension  at  my  boots, 
on  having  the  fact  brought  to  my  recollection  that  it  is  customary  to  uncover 
the  feet  on  entering  a mosque;  but  this  was  soon  relieved  by  my  guide,  who 
thrust  a pair  of  slippers  over  them;  and  thus  qualified,  I walked  in.  As 
there  were  no  more  slippers  to  be  had,  my  friend  remained  at  the  threshold: 
but  we  had  not  advanced  many  paces  when  he  bethought  himself  of  holding 
up  a three- piastre  piece;  this  overcame  their  scruples,  and  (booted  as  he  was) 
they  beckoned  him  to  follow.  - Days  and  Nights  in  the  East. 

Electric  Telegraph. — Message  sent  in  1845,  and  received  in  1844!  — 
Directly  after  the  clock  struck  twelve,  on  the  night  of  the  31st  December 
last,  the  superintendent  of  Paddington  signaled  his  brother  at  Sl<  ugh,  that 
he  wished  him  a happy  new  year.  An  answer  was  immediately  leturned, 
stating  that  the  wish  was  premature,  as  the  new  year  had  not  yet  arrived  at 
Slough.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  fact;  for  panting  time  was  matched  against 
Professor  Wheatstone,  and  beaten  by  half  a minute. — Reading  Mercury. — 
[The  distance  being  eighteen  miles,  the  new  year  arrives  at  Slough  one 
minute  and  forty  seconds  later  than  at  Paddington.] 

Wasps.— The  Earl  of  Traquair  has  for  several  years  past  given  a liberal 
reward  to  the  children  in  the  neighbourhood  for  destroying  those  destructive 
insects  during  the  months  of  April  and  to  the  middle  of  May,  as  it  is  under- 
stood that  at  that  period  every  wasp  is  the  parent  of  a whole  nest,  amounting 
to  some  thousands.  Owing,  it  may  be  supposed,  to  the  limited  fall  of  rain  or 
snow  last  winter,  these  noxious  creatures  are  unusually  numerous  this  season, 
as  the  following  account  will  show.  The  children,  about  fifty  in  number, 
were  desired  by  his  lordship  to  attend  at  Traquair  House  with  their  spoil 
every  Saturday  afternoon,  where  they  were  counted  by  his  lordship’s  gar- 
dener, and  each  one  paid  so  much  per  dozen.  The  following  has  been  the 
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result: — April  26,  756  dozen,  weighing  2 lbs.  loz.;  May  3,  114  dozen,  weight 
6 ozs. ; May  10,  594  dozen,  weight  2[-  ozs.;  May  17,  643!  dozen,  weight 
11-J  ozs.  Total,  1573  dozen,  weight  4 lbs.  9§  ozs. ; making  the  incredible 
number  of  18,876  wasps’  nests  destroyed  in  four  weeks,  and  in  one  parish.  It 
may  be  presumed,  if  each  of  these  had  been  allowed  to  multiply,  however 
favourable  the  season  may  prove,  there  would  be  little  fruit  or  honey  for 
miles  round. 

Origin  of  the  Birmingham  Gun  Trade. — I have  already  observed 
that  the  sword  was  the  manufacture  of  Birmingham  in  the  time  of  the 
Britons.  But  tradition  tells  us,  King  William  was  once  lamenting  “ that  guns 
were  not  manufactured  in  his  dominions,  but  that  he  was  obliged  to  procure 
them  from  Holland  at  a great  expense,  and  greater  difficulty.”  Sir  Richard 
Newdigate,  one  of  the  members  for  the  county,  being  present,  told  the  king 
“that  genius  resided  in  Warwickshire,  and  that  he  thought  his  constituents 
could  answer  his  majesty’s  wishes.”  The  king  was  pleased  with  the  remark, 
and  the  member  posted  to  Birmingham.  Upon  application  to  a person  in 
Digbeth,  whose  name  I forget,  the  pattern  was  executed  with  precision,  which, 
when  presented  to  the  royal  board,  gave  entire  satisfaction.  Orders  were 
immediately  issued  for  large  numbers,  which  have  been  so  frequently  repeated, 
that  they  never  lost  their  road  : and  the  ingenious  artists  have  been  so  amply 
rewarded,  that  they  have  rolled  in  their  carriages  to  this  day.  Thus  the  same 
instrument  which  is  death  to  one  man,  is  genteel  life  to  another. — Hutton’s 
History  of  Birmingham.  Guest’s  Edition. 

Robberies  in  Spain. — A recent  traveller  through  Grenada  says  that  the 
morals  of  the  people  are  at  the  lowest  ebb.  Robberies  are  unblushingly 
committed  in  the  very  streets.  The  magistracy  are  as  corrupt  as  those  they 
are  appointed  to  punish,  and  a striking  instance  is  narrated.  A rich  miller 
in  the  country  was  fixed  upon  by  three  persons  as  a fit  object  to  be  plucked. 
It  so  chanced,  that  shortly  before  the  time  appointed  for  the  attack  of  his 
house,  a party  of  travelling  soldiers  had  requested  lodging  of  him  for  the 
night,  which  he  had  granted  ; and  these  soldiers  were  sleeping  above  when  the 
robbers  arrived  and  demanded  his  money.  The  miller  told  them  he  would 
go  up  and  fetch  it.  He  woke  the  soldiers,  and  with  their  assistance  killed 
the  three  thieves,  and  left  them  lying.  The  next  day,  as  it  was  proper  the 
authorities  should  be  made  acquainted  with  the  circumstances;  he  went  to  the 
house  of  the  alcalde  of  h\$,  peublo,  or  village,  to  call  him  to  make  his  exami- 
nations. The  alcalde  was  not  at  home  ; on  finding  which,  he  proceeded  to 
the  next  in  office,  who  was  not  at  home  either.  He  then  went  on  to  the 
third  ; neither  was  this  one  to  be  found,  nor  did  anybody  know  anything  of 
either  of  the  three.  At  last,  therefore,  he  returned  home,  and  prepared  to 
bury  the  men  himself,  when,  on  taking  off  the  masks  which  had  concealed 
their  faces,  lo  ! and  behold — there  lay  the  three  Alcaldes  ! 1 1 

The  Oak  Planted  by  Squirrels. — The  general  truth  that  nothing  is 
created  without  some  wise  purpose,  is  beautifully  illustrated  in  the  case  of 
the  squirrel.  It  is  a singular  but  well-authenticated  circumstance,  that  most 
of  those  oaks  which  are  called  spontaneous,  are  planted  by  this  animal ; in 
which  way  he  has  performed  the  most  essential  service  to  mankind,  and 
particularly  to  the  inhabitants  of  England.  It  is  related  in  some  English 
work,  that  a gentleman  walking  one  day  in  the  woods  belonging  to  the  Duke 
of  Beaufort,  near  Troy  House,  in  the  county  of  Monmouth,  his  attention  was 
diverted  by  a squirrel,  which  sat  very  composedly  on  the  ground.  He  stopped 
to  observe  his  motions.  In  a few  moments,  the  squirrel  darted  to  the  top  of 
the  tree  beneath  which  he  had  been  sitting.  In  an  instant  he  was  down,  with 
an  acorn  in  his  mouth  ; and  after  digging  a small  hole,  he  stooped  down  and 
deposited  an  acorn  ; then,  covering  it,  lie  darted  up  the  tree  again.  In  a 
moment  lie  was  down  again  with  another,  which  he  buried  in  the  same 
manner.  This  lie  continued  to  do  as  long  as  the  observer  thought  proper  to 
watch  him.  This  industry  of  the  little  animal  is  directed  to  the  purpose  of 
securing  him  against  want  in  the  winter,  and  it  is  probable  that  his  memory 
is  not  sufficiently  retentive  to  enable  him  to  remember  the  spot  in  which  he 
deposited  every  acorn.  The  industrious  little  fellow  no  doubt  loses  a few 
every  year  ; these  few  spring  up,  and  are  destined  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
parent  tree.  Thus  is  Britain,  in  some  measure,  indebted  to  the  industry  and 
bad  memory  of  a squirrel  for  her  pride,  her  glory,  and  her  very  existence. — 
Stuutevant's  Lectures. 

Merchant  Steam  Navy  of  England. — Of  the  870  ships  enumerated  in 
the  last  parliamentary  return,  ten  are  from  1000  to  2000  tons’  burden,  and  of 
from  400  to  1000  horse  power — making  an  aggregate  of  12,562  tons,  and 
4720  horse  power. 

Three  are  from  900  to  1000  tons,  and  from  450  to  520  horse  power- 
making  an  aggregate  of  2819  tons,  and  of  1320  horse  power. 

Three  of  from  800  to  900  tons,  and  of  from  400  to  520  horse  power — making 
an  aggregate  of  2584  tons,  and  1220  horse  power. 

Three  of  from  700  to  800  tons,  and  from  320  to  500  horse  power — making 
an  aggregate  of  2322  tons,  aud  1 320  horse  power. 

Five  of  from  600  to  700  tons,  and  from  260  to  440  horse  power — making 
an  aggregate  of  3171  tons,  and  1980  horse  power. 

Six  of  from  500  to  600  tons,  and  from  240  to  460  horse  power. 

Seventeen  of  from  400  to  500  tons,  and  of  from  200  to  400  horse  power. 

Fifty-three  of  from  300  to  400  tons,  and  of  from  150  to  350  horse  power 
— making  an  aggregate  of  18,615  tons,  and  13,563  horse  power. 

Fifty  three  of  from  200  to  300  tons,  and  of  from  80  to  300  horse  power 
—making  an  aggregate  of  17,551  tons,  and  1 1 7 0 horse  power. 

Seventy-two  of  from  100  to  200  tons,  and  of  from  40  to  350  horse  power 
—making  ail  aggiegate  of  18,615  tons,  and  13,563  horse  power. 

The  teraeinmg  500  to  600  steamers  are  of  n tonnage  of  from  99  to  4 of  % 
atid  a?-!  propelled  by  a larger  amount  of  hoftw  bower,  with  reffer*acs  to  their 
thati  the  larger  steamers  already 


THE  GAME  OF  TWENTY  QUESTIONS. 


Mr.  Rush,  the  American  minister,  in  his  recent  work,  entitled  A Residence 
at  the  Court  of  London,  gives  the  following  amusing  account  of  a dinner-party 
at  Gloucester  Lodge,  then  the  residence  of  Mr.  Canning. 

It  would  not  have  been  easy  to  assemble  a company  better  fitted  to  make  a 
dinner-part)'  agreeable,  or  to  have  brought  them  together  at  a better  moment. 
Parliament  having  just  risen,  Mr.  Canning,  and  his  two  colleagues  of  the 
cabinet,  Mr.  Huskisson  and  Mr.  Robinson,  seemed  like  birds  let  out  of  a cage. 
There  was  much  small  talk,  some  of  it  very  sprightly.  Ten  o’clock  arriving, 
with  little  disposition  to  rise  from  table,  Mr.  Canning  proposed  that  we 
should  play  “ Twenty  Questions.”  This  was  new  to  me  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  diplomatic  corps  present,  though  we  had  all  been  a good  while 
in  England. 

The  game  consisted  in  endeavours  to  find  out  your  thoughts  by  asking 
twenty  questions.  The  questions  were  to  be  put  plainly,  though  in  the 
alternative  if  desired  ; the  answers  to  be  also  plain  and  direct.  The  object  of 
your  thoughts  not  to  be  an  abstract  idea,  or  anything  so  occult,  or  scientific, 
or  technical,  as  not  to  be  supposed  to  enter  into  the  knowledge  of  the  com- 
pany ; but  something  well  known  to  the  present  day,  or  to  general  history. 
It  might  be  any  name  of  renown,  ancient  or  modern,  man  or  woman  ; or  any 
work  or  memorial  of  art  well  known,  but  not  a mere  event,  as  a battle,  for 
instance.  These  were  mentioned  as  among  the  general  rules  of  the  game, 
serving  to  denote  its  character. 

It  was  agreed  that  Mr.  Canning,  assisted  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  who  sat  next  to  him,  should  put  the  questions  ; and  that  I,  assisted 
by  Lord  Granville,  who  sat  next  to  me,  should  give  the  answers.  Lord 
Granville  and  myself  were,  consequently,  to  have  the  thought  or  secret  in 
common  ; and  it  is  well  understood  that  the  discovery  of  it,  if  made,  was  to 
be  the  fair  result  of  mental  inference  from  the  questions  and  answers,  not  of 
signs  passing  or  hocus-pocus  of  any  description.  With  these  as  the  prelimi- 
naries, and  the  parties  sitting  face  to  face,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  table,  we 
began  the  battle. 

1st  question  (by  Mr.  Canning).  Does  what  you  have  thought  of  belong  to 
the  animal  or  vegetable  kingdom  ? Answer — To  the  vegetable. 

2nd.  Is  it  manufactured  or  unmanufactured  ? — Manufactured. 

3rd.  Is  it  a solid  or  a liquid  ? — A solid.  [How  could  it  be  a liquid,  said 
one  of  the  company,  slyly,  unless  vegetable  soup  ?] 

4th.  Is  it  a thing  entire  in  itself,  or  in  parts  ? — Entire. 

5th.  Is  it  lor  private  use  or  public  ? — Public. 

6th.  Does  it  exist  in  England  or  out  of  it? — In  England. 

7th.  Is  it  single,  or  are  there  others  of  the  same  kind  ?— Single. 

8th.  Is  it  historical,  or  only  existent  at  present? — Both. 

9th.  For  ornament  or  use? — Both 

10th.  Has  it  any  connexion  with  the  person  of  the  King? — No. 

1 1th.  Is  it  carried,  or  does  it  support  itself? — The  former. 

12th.  Does  it  pass  by  succession  ? [Neither  Lord  Granville  nor  myself 
being  quite  certain  on  this  point,  the  question  was  not  answered  ; but,  as  it 
was  thought  that  the  very  hesitation  to  answer  might  serve  to  shed  light  upon 
the  secret,  it  was  agreed  that  the  question  should  be  counted  as  one  in  the 
progress  of  the  game.] 

13th.  Was  it  used  at  the  coronation  ? — Yes. 

14th.  In  the  Hall  or  Abbey  ?— Probably  in  both  : certainly  in  the  Hall. 

15th.  Does  it  belong  specially  to  the  ceremony  of  the  coronation,  or  is  it 
used  at  other  times  ? — It  is  used  at  other  times. 

16th.  Is  it  exclusively  of  a vegetable  nature,  or  is  it  not,  in  some  parts, 
a compound  of  a vegetable  and  a mineral  ? — Exclusively  of  a vegetable 
nature. 

1 7th.  What  is  its  shape  ? [This  question  was  objected  to  as  too  particular  ; 
and  the  company  inclining  to  think  so,  it  was  withdrawn  ; but  Mr.  Canning 
saying  it  would  be  hard  upon  him  to  count  it,  as  it  was  withdrawn,  the  de- 
cision was  in  his  favour  on  that  point,  and  it  was  not  counted.] 

17th  (repeated).  Is  it  decorated  or  simple  ?— [ We  made  a stand  against 
this  question  also,  as  too  particular  ; but  the  company  not  inclining  to  sustain 
us  this  time,  I had  to  answer  it,  and  s lid  that  it  was  simple.] 

18th.  Is  it  used  in  the  ordinary  ceremonial  of  the  House  of  Commons,  or 
House  of  Lords? — No 

1 9th.  Is  it  ever  used  by  either  House  ? —No. 

20th.  Is  it  generally  stationary  or  moveable? — Moveable. 

The  whole  number  of  questions  being  now  exhausted,  there  was  a dead 
pause.  The  interest  had  gone  on  increasing  as  the  game  advanced,  until, 
coming  to  the  last  question,  it  grew  to  be  like  neck-and-neck  at  the  close  ot 
a race.  Mr.  Canning  was  evidently  under  concern  lest  he  should  be  foiled, 
as  by  the  law  of  the  game  he  would  have  been,  if  he  had  not  now  solved  the 
enigma.  He  sat  silent  for  a minute  or  two  ; then  rolling  his  rich  eye  about, 
and  with  his  countenance  a little  anxious,  and  in  an  accent  by  no  means  over- 
confident, he  exclaimed,  “ I think  it  must  be  the  wand  of  the  Lord  High 
Steward  !”  And  it  was  even  so.  This  wand  is  a long,  plain,  white  staff,  not 
much  thicker  than  your  middle  finger,  and,  as  such,  justifies  all  the  answers 
given, 

In  answering  the  ninth  question,  Lord  Granvi  le  and  I,  who  conferred 
together  in  a whisper  as  to  all  answers  not  at  once  obvious,  remembered  that 
some  quaint  old  English  writers  say  that  the  Lord  High  Steward  carried  1 i is 
staff  to  beat  off  intruders  from  his  Majesty’s  treasury  ! When,  at  the  twelfth, 
Mr,  Canning  illustrated  the  nature  of  his  question  by  referring  to  the  rod  of 
the  Lord  Chamberlain,  ■ which,  he  said,  did  not  pass  by  succession— each  llew 
incumbent  procuring',  as  he  supposed,  a new  9ne  for  ll.inself—  I said  it  was 
siut  th«  tsord  Ghitmbei'isaaV  rod  j but  the  my.  tnentiod  of f »is  ms  “ burning, ” 
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as  children  say  when  they  play  hide-and-seek  ; and  in  answering  that  it  was 
not,  I had  to  take  care  of  my  emphasis. 

The  questions  were  not  put  in  the  rapid  manner  in  which  they  will  be  read  ; 
but  sometimes  after  considerable  intervals — not  of  silence,  for  they  were 
enlivened  by  occasional  remarks  thrown  in  by  the  company,  all  of  whom 
grew  intent  upon  the  pastime  as  it  advanced,  though  Mr.  Canning  alone  put 
the  questions,  and  I alone  gave  out  the  answers.  It  lasted  upwards  of  an 
hour,  the  wine  ceasing  to  go  round. 

Ou  Mr.  Canning’s  success — for  it  was  touch-and-go  with  him — there  was  a 
burst  of  approbation,  we  of  the  diplomatic  corps  saying,  that  we  must  be 
very  careful  not  to  let  him  ask  us  too  many  questions  at  the  Foreign  Office, 
lest  he  should  find  out  every  secret  that  we  had. 


THE  FUDDLES. 


THE  FIDDLER'S  SOLUTIONS  OF  No.  109. 

Enigma. — The  Moon.  \ Charade. — Love. 

Rebus. — Family  Herald.  Fa-ir  ; M;  I;  20)1000(50  or  £;  y-am  ; Her  ; 
lad,  aid. 

Places  Enigmatically  Expressed.  — Bandon,  Warwick,  Palmerston, 
Bangor,  Wallace,  Manchester,  Wellington,  Fife,  Hillsborough,  Donegal, 
Castlemaine,  Scarborough,  Richmond. 

Arithmetical  Questions. — 14  Inches  Long,  5 Wide,  1|  Thick — 105  Cubic 
Inches,  197  Square  Inches,  practically  70. 

2.  647tV  Quarters  of  Barley,  at  4s.  3 d.  per  Quarter  = £ 137  10s. — 
85/r  Tons  of  Tallovj,  at  32s.  id.  per  Ton  ~ £137  10s. — Total,  £275. 

3.  Eight  6-inch  cubes  may  be  cut. 

4.  To  restore  the  equilibrium,  8 £ grains  very  nearly  must  be  added. 

5.  The  propounder  gives  104°  5'  57". — Alexander,  104°  6'  5". — John 
Lees,  104°  6'  4". — Jackson,  104°  6'  14". 


ENIGMA. 

Ye  fair,  against  whose  piercing  sense 
Dark  riddles  prove  a weak  defence, 

Lest  you  should  think  this  visit  rude, 

Or  on  your  goodness  I intrude, 

Know  that  to  me  you  grant  the  bliss 
Your  pretty  pouting  lips  to  kiss  ; 

To  me  entrust  your  deepest  cares, 

And  oft  your  secret  love  affairs  ; 

To  each  and  all  I faithful  prove, 

And  am  the  trustiest  friend  to  love  ; 

Oft,  soldier-like,  with  pomp  and  show, 

In  gaudy  scarlet  deck’d,  I go  ; 

And,  to  secure  myself  from  harms, 

Am  sometimes  seen  to  carry  arms.  Patience. 

Charades. — 1.  My  first  is  nimble;  my  second  innumerable;  and  my 
whole  fatal. 


2.  Beneath  the  summer’s  sun  I lift  my  head  on  high, 
Budding  forth  in  blossoms  of  ev’ry  varied  dye  ; 
Beside  the  peasant’s  cot  in  all  my  pride  I bloom, 
And  in  waving  clusters  surround  his  humble  tomb. 


The  first  part  of  my  name  is  a tree  in  winter  seen, 

Decking  hall  and  hovel  with  its  leaves  so  fresh  and  green  ; 

My  second  part  denotes  a valued  foreign  wine  ; 

What  my  whole  is,  reader,  pr’ythee,  canst  divine  ? Londa. 

Rebus. — I am  a substantive  proper,  belonging  to  a town  in  France  ; 
place  my  last  letter  first,  and  I belong  to  an  English  river  ; take  it  away 
altogether,  and  I am  what  you  must  make  ere  you  can  reach  me  in  my 
original  state  ; transpose  me,  and  I am  an  entertainment ; place  me  as  at 
first,  take  away  my  first  letter,  and  transpose  me,  I then  become  an  ad- 
jective, denoting  extreme  acidity  ; transpose  me  again,  and  I am  what  the 
Family  Herald  becomes  directly  we  have  purchased  it ; place  my  fourth, 
second,  and  first  parts  together,  and  I am  a verb,  signifying  to  decay  ; 
reverse  me,  I am  a common  substantive,  applied  to  a high  tower  ; again 
place  me  as  at  first,  and  take  my  second,  third,  and  first  parts,  and  I shall 

be But,  uo,  I hope  the  Editor  of  the  Family  Herald  will  not  leave 

me  there  ! Rose  V. 

NAMES  OF  PLACES  IN  SCOTLAND. 


1.  ACEHIBBKORRTW. 

2.  EEEINMPTTVV. 

3.  AEFLMNNOORUVY. 

4.  A A A C D H M N N R R U. 


5.  A A H E N N N N P U Y. 

6.  ACCHHIKLNNNOOR. 

7.  DEEFILMNNRU. 

Jersey'. 


ARITHMETICAL  QUESTIONS. 


1.  In  a mixture  of  wine  and  cider,  I plus  25  gallons,  was  wine,  and  i 
part,  minus  5 gallons,  was  cider.  How  many  gallons  were  there  of  each  l 

It.  de  B. 

2.  A ship,  in  latitude  3°  52'  Si,  is  bound  to  a port  bearing  N.  W.  by  W» 

| V/.;  in  latitude  4°  30'  Ni  How  far  does  that  port  lie  to  the  westward, 
and  what  is  the  ship's  distance  Real  it ! BraMLEY. 


3.  My  eccentric  uncle  has  purchased  a triangular  garden,  at  2s.  6d.  per 

square  yard,  in  which  are  several  straight  rows  of  plants  ; one  row,  which 
extends  from  the  vertex  to  the  middle  of  the  base,  measuring  24  yards. 
“ Now,”  says  he,  “ I will  thank  any  of  the  intelligent  readers  of  the  Herald 
who  will  inform  me  what  I have  to  pay  for  the  garden,  the  base  being  64 
yards,  and  the  angle  opposite  to  it  120°.”  Ferguson. 

4.  The  internal  and  external  diameters  of  an  iron  shell  are  13.45  and 

10.35  inches.  Required  the  weight  of  the  shell,  and  the  quantity  of  gun- 
powder it  will  contain  ? H.M. 


APHORISMS. 

If  I were  to  weigh  thirty  stone  I should  be  a very  gross  personage,  but 
the  man  who  sells  tea,  coffee,  and  sugar  is  a — grocer  1 

The  man  who  never  laughs  is  a grave  being,  but  he  who  executes  a 
woodcut  is  a — graver! — Great  Gun. 


A DRY  BOOK. 


Tragedians,  if  they  read  it,  leave  off  their  whey  faces,  and  become  dry- 
drolls. 

It  was  the  author  of  Liston’s  melancholy. 

And  Charles  Kemble’s  taking  to  comedy. 

Sir,  I can  believe  that : I know  the  virtues  as  well  as  the  vices  of  the 
work  too  well  to  doubt  it.  As  another  instance  : an  enemy  to  unions  of  all 
kind  has,  for  twenty  years,  prevented  the  junction  of  two  convenient  canals, 
by  obstinately  keeping  this  book  in  his  library,  situated  midway  between 
the  two  water-parties. 

Oh,  that’s  nothing  ! A publican,  owing  to  the  swampiness  of  his  ground, 
lost  all  his  skittle-players.  A true  friend,  I should  call  him,  recommended 
him  to  try  this  book  : he  did  yesterday  ; and  to-day  he  has  had  re-painted 
over  his  door,  “ An  undeniably  dry  ground  for  skittles  !” 

A man  who  carried  the  book  about  him  for  a day  was  afflicted  with  a dry 
cough  all  the  days  of  his  life. 

The  toll-tickets  of  a turnpike-road  in  Wales  are  printed  by  the  same  man 
who  reprinted  it.  The  London  hackney-coachmen  go  down  there,  take  a 
ticket,  drive  through  the  gate,  return,  and  are  dry  for  life. 

A man,  living  in  a damp  house,  kept  a copy  in  his  bed-room,  and  waked 
in  the  morning  in  a fever. 

A gardener  wrapped  a water-melon  in  a waste  sheet ; and,  on  cutting  it 
open,  it  was  as  dusty  as  a dried  poppy. 

They  cover  warehouses  for  dry  goods  with  it  instead  of  slates,  and  it 
answers  the  purpose  admirably. 

A hatter  makes  waterproof  beavers  by  pasting  an  inch  of  it  inside. 

A bunch  of  grapes,  bagged  in  it,  in  half  an  hour  became  raisins. 

They  dry  grasses  for  winter  fodder  for  cattle,  by  reading  a chapter  of  it 
through  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire. 

If  you  put  a page  of  it  in  a hayrick,  it  never  fires  from  damp. 

A cow,  milked  by  a Welshwoman  who  had  merely  said  she  should  like  to 
read  it,  never  yielded  a drop  of  milk  afterwards. 

Washerwomen  recite  a passage  of  it,  and  take  down  their  clothes — dry  ! 
They  have  sold  their  drying-grounds  in  consequence. 

Innkeepers  keep  the  book  in  one  of  their  bed-rooms,  and  they  want  no 
warming-pans  in  the  rest. 

Dry-nurses  find  it  the  shortest  method  of  weaning  children.  Two  sen- 
tences out  of  it  will  make  any  swaddled  young  gentleman  so  thoroughly 
satisfied,  that  he  will  decline  taking  his  afternoon  milk  as  usual. — Glances 
I at  Life  in  City  and  Suburb. 


Lines  written  on  a block  of  ice  brought  from  America  without  melting,  and 
exhibited  in  a window'  in  the  Strand,  London : — 

“ Ice  placed  within  a shop  or  room 
Will  turn  to  water,  we  presume; 

For,  ’tis  a solvent,  all  agree; 

But  here  iN-solvent  ice  we  see. 

“ Y et  though  we  cannot  solve  the  ice, 

We  solve  the  riddle  in  a trice: 

It  comes  from  Pennsylvania's  State, 

And  therefore  will  not  liquidate.” 


The  Vowel  U.  — This  vow'el,  wffien  initial  or  when  it  forms  a syllable,  is 
sometimes  made  a consonant;  and  we  read  and  hear  pronounced,  “ a union,” 
an  union,”  “ a university,”  “ an  university,”  &c.  That  the  letter  u is,  in 
all  cases,  a vowel  there  can  be  not  the  slightest  doubt:  it  is,  in  fact,  an  im- 
pure or  compound  vowel,  and  made  up  of  the  vowels  e-oo.  Now',  as  all  the 
vowels  require,  euphonies  gratia , the  change  of  the  a into  an,  when  the  par- 
ticle is  used  with  a w'ord  beginning  with  a vowel,  so  every  word  beginning 
with  u requires  the  same  change.  If  the  word  “ unit”  were  spelt  eoonit, 
none  but  the  most  illiterate  would  pronounce  it  “ a eooni  .”  The  mispro- 
nunciation in  question  has  arisen  from  the  singular,  but  general,  proneness  of 
uneducated  persons  to  aspirate  the  vowels;  and  hence  the  letter  u,  when  it. 
forms  an  initial  syllable,  has  received  and  retained  the  strong  aspirate  we 
hear  in  the  word  “ hew.  ' Too  much  attention  cannot  be  paid  to  the  pronun- 
ciation of  the  vowel  v ; as,  when  properly  pronounced,  it  will  tend  to  prevent 
the  contraction  of  the  vulgar  habit  of  aspirating  the  Vowels,  and  correct  the 
j habit  if  acquired; 
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RANDOM  READINGS. 


“Now  is  the  winter  of  our  discontent,”  as  the  old  maid  said,  when, 
turned  forty,  she  found  herself  without  a suitor. 

“I  shall  re-wire  shortly,”  as  the  man  said  on  the  morning  of  his  second 
Wedding-day. 

What  is  an  invisible  blue  ? The  dress  of  a policeman. — Punch. 

Why  is  an  insolent  fishmonger  likely  to  get  more  business  than  a civil 
one  ? — Because,  when  he  sells  fish,  he  gives  sauce. 

A farmer,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Axminster,  has  lately  discharged  one 
of  his  labourers,  on  the  sole  ground  of  his  wife  being  a witch. 

A young  lady  was  accosted  by  a clergyman  in  a lane  when  going  to 
church — he  asked  her  why  she  did  not  go  across  the  fields  ; upon  which 
she  replied,  “They  were  too  stile-ish  for  her.” 

A gentleman  happening  to  remark,  one  intensely  hot  evening,  that 
parliament  would  soon  be  dissolved,  a young  lady  immediately  added,  “So 
shall  we  all,  if  this  weather  continues.” 

A great  deal  of  amusement  was  created  in  one  of  the  railway  committees 
(the  Wakefield  and  Pontefract)  by  a witness  remarking  that  the  German 
beasts  imported  into  this  country  were  called  “ Sir  Roberts. ” 

A short  time  since,  at  a cattle-fair  at  Sampton  Peverell,  a stray  cow 
walked  up  a flight  of  stairs  into  the  drawing-room  of  a gentleman ; and, 
going  to  the  window,  gazed  quietly  on  the  astonished  spectators  below. 

The  reason  why  so  much  difficulty  exists  in  getting  up  a pictorial  paper 
is,  because  none  of  the  artists  are  to  be  depended  on,  as  they  are  all 
“designing  men.” — Great  Gun. 

The  following  curious  and  laconic  inscription  is  engraved  upon  a tomb- 
stone in  St.  Paul’s,  Dublin,  of  a person  who  had  lived  in  the  churchyard — 
“ Removed  from  over  the  way.” 

Two  sextons  meeting  the  other  day,  one  of  them  remarked  on  the  vast 
increase  of  mortality.  “Well,”  replied  the  other,  “you’re  luckier  than 
me,  for  I haven’t  buried  a living  soul  these  three  weeks  1” 

“ Wife,  why,  in  the  name  of  goodness,  did  you  not  make  the  washer- 
woman put  starch  in  my  shirt-collar ?” — “Why,  my  dear,”  said  the  wife, 
“ I thought  it  a useless  waste  of  the  article,  for  I can  get  your  choler  up 
so  easy  without  it.” 

It  is  said  some  of  the  members  of  the  “ Peace  Society  ” arc  highly 
displeased  at  the  quantity  of  powder  exhibited  at  her  Majesty’s  ball. 
Those  persons  ought  to  recollect  that  powder  is  indispensable  to  make  a 
ball  go  off  with  effect! 

A poor  Irishman  passing  through  a village  near  Chester,  saw  a crowd 
of  people  approaching,  which  made  him  inquire  “ what  was  the  matter  V’ 
He  was  answered,  “A  man  was  going  to  be  buried.” — “Oh,”  replied  he, 
“I’ll  stop  to  see  that,  for  we  carry  them  in  our  country.” 

“ How  shameful  it  is  that  you  should  fall  asleep,”  said  a dull  preacher  to 
his  drowsy  audience,  “while  that  poor  creature,”  pointing  to  an  idiot,  who 
stood  staring  at  him,  “is  both  awake  and  attentive.” — “Perhaps,  sir,” 
replied  the  fool,  “ I should  have  been  asleep  too,  if  I had  not  been  an 
idjot,” 

A London  millionnaife  being  asked  to  sign  a petition  against  the  grant 
to  Maynooth,  the  other  day,  replied,  “Maynooth!  Maynooth  ! Oh,  yes, 
I’ll  siem  a petition  against  anything  but  the  Great  Western — I’ve  lots  of 
shares  in  that !”  This  story,  known  to  be  quite  true,  has  been  a standing 
joke  at  the  clubs  for  some  days  past. 

The  late  Dr.  Cleland,  the  eminent  statistical  writer,  of  Glasgow,  was 
wont  to  tell  of  a criminal  who,  after  attentively  listening  to  the  condemned 
sermon  which  preceded  the  execution,  turned  to  a companion,  and  re- 
marked, in  Dr.  Cleland’s  hearing,  “ A very  good  sermon,  but  rather  too 
personal.” 

A lad,  who  had  lately  gone  to  service,  having  had  salad  served  up  for 
dinner  every  day  for  a week,  ran  away  ; and  when  asked  why  he  had  left 
his  place,  replied,  “ They  made  me  yeat  grass  in  the  summer,  and  I wur 
afraid  they’d  make  me  yeat  hay  in  the  winter,  and  I could  not  stand  that, 
so  I wur  off.” 

A young  woman  was  fined  the  other  day  at  Southwark  police-office  for 
making  a strange  use  of  her  “bustle.”  She  attempted  to  smuggle  a 
bladder  of  brandy  into  the  Queen’s  Bench  Prison,  concealed  in  the 
“bustle,”  for  the  use,  as  the  accused  declared,  of  an  old  lady  in  the  goal, 
who  said  she  would  die  if  she  were  debarred  from  liquor. 

At  Liverpool,  last  week,  a bricklayer’s  lad  was  ascending  a ladder  with 
a jug  of  beer  and  a glass,  when  his  foot  slipped,  and  he  fell  from  a height 
,of  fifty  feet.  To  the  surprise  of  the  bystanders,  he  rose  up  unassisted,  but 
roaring  lustily.  “Are  you  hurt  1”  they  anxiously  inquired.  “No,” 
blubbered  the  youth  ; but  I borrowed  the  jug  and  glass  at  the  public-house, 
and  they’re  both  broken — the  beer  is  spilt — and  I’ve  got  no  money  !” 

Among  the  crowd  around  St.  Paul’s  on  the  Festival  of  the  Sons  of  the 
Clergy,  an  old  woman  asked  of  a bystander  the  meaning  of  the  star  on 
Prince  Albert’s  left  breast.  “Why,  you  see,”  replied  a knowing  one, 
“the  Queen’s  eyes  had  such  an  effect  on  his  heart,  that  she  stuck  that 
cement  there,  as  we  do  putty  on  a shivered  pane,  to  prevent  it  going  to 
pieces  altogether.” 


Fitzroy  Kelly  was,  one  evening  last  week,  in  company  with  a young 
fellow,  who,  being  in  liquor,  began  to  moralise  on  the  folly  of  his  past  con- 
duct. “I  have  been  a great  fool,”  said  he.  “My  late  father  kept  a tripe- 
shop  in  Clare  Market,  and  got  a decent  fortune  by  it,  which  he  left  to  me  ; 
and  I,  like  an  idiot,  have  stripped  myself  almost  of  my  last  shilling  in 
horse-racing  and  the  like.” — “Well,”  said  Kelly,  “nevermind  that;  he 
got  his  money  by  trotters,  and  you  lost  it  by  gallopers." 

A Savoyard  got  his  livelihood  by  exhibiting  a monkey  and  a bear.  He 
gained  so  much  applause  from  his  tricks  with  the  monkey,  that  he  was 
encouraged  to  practise  some  of  them  upon  the  bear.  He  was  dreadfully 
lacerated  ; and  upon  being  rescued  with  great  difficulty  from  the  gripe  of 
Bruin,  he  exclaimed,  “ What  a fool  was  I not  to  distinguish  between  a 
monkey  and  a bear  ! A bear,  my  friends,  is  a very  grave  kind  of  per- 
sonage, and,  as  you  plainly  see,  does  not  understand  a joke.” 

Mr.  Rush,  the  American  minister,  said,  that  on  one  occasion  it  was 
mentioned  to  him  that  two  of  the  servants  of  the  Persian  ambassador 
having  offended  him  lately  in  London,  he  applied  to  the  British  govern- 
ment for  permission  to  cut  off  their  heads.  On  learning  that  it  could  not 
be  granted,  he  gravely  remonstrated  ! In  the  sequel,  he  was  ill  able  to 
comprehend  how  the  laws  of  England  could  deny  his  request.  Finding, 
however,  that  his  hands  were  tied  up,  he  told  his  servants,  “It  was  all  one  ; 
they  must  consider  their  heads  as  being  off,  for  off  they  would  come  when 
lie  got  them  back  to  Persia  1” 

The  Ruling  Passion. — The  lawyers  have  had  a part  of  Lincoln’s  Inn 
Square  laid  out  as  a garden  ; simply  because,  as  lawyers,  they  like  to  make 
the  most  of  all  that’s  green. — Punch. 

Mutual  Gain  by  Maeiiiage. — On  the  20th  ult.,  Mr.  Charles  W. 
Moore  and  Ann  Moreland  were  married  in  Macon  county,  Alabama.  By 
this  marriage  it  will  be  seen  that  the  gentleman  has  gained  More-land, 
and  the  lady,  while  she  loses  her  land,  has  actually  gained  more  (Moore.) 
Some  of  the  Picayune’s  logic. 

The  Young  Midshipman  and  Miss  Mellon. — When  she  was  playing 
Constantia  in  The  Chances,  at  Plymouth,  and  on  her  saying,  “Now,  if  any 
young  fellow  would  take  a liking  to  me,  and  make  an  honest  woman  of  me, 
I’d  make  him  the  best  wife  in  the  world,”  a young  midshipman,  who  was 
sitting  athwart  the  boxes,  called  out  with  an  oath,  in  great  rapture,  “I 
will ! and  I’ve  two  years’  pay  to  receive  next  Friday  !” — Memoirs  of  the 
Duchess  of  St.  Albans. 

Another  New  Spec. — Among  the  speculations  at  present  in  progress; 
is  a Great  Libyan  Desert  and  West  End  Junction  Arabian  Sand  Associa- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  supplying  England  and  the  Continent  of  Europe 
with  sand-paper.  Tables  have  already  been  prepared,  showing  the  daily 
consumption  of  this  useful  article  in  the  metropolis  alone ; and  it  is 
suggested  that  by  the  manufacture  of  scouring  paper  also,  the  company 
will  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  present  rage  for  travelling,  and  put. 
it  in  the  power  of  any  person  of  moderate  means  to  scour  the  whole  of  the 
Continent.  A sample  of  the  sand  maybe  seen  at  the  company’s  temporary 
(very  temporary)  offices  in  Tooley  Street. — Punch. 

A Poetical  Apology  for  a Sleepy  Shopkeeper. — About  half-past 
eight  o’clock  one  morning  last  week,  the  shutters  of  a certain  shopkeeper, 
not  far  from  the  centre  of  Oldham,  presented,  to  the  surprise  of  all  passers- 
by,  the  following  choice  morsel  of  poetry,  written  in  chalk  : — ■ 

“ Dismiss  your  fears — we  are  not  dead, 

But  sleep  securely  on  our  bed  ; 

Should  we  awake  in  course  o’tli’  day, 

We’ll  open  shop  without  delay.” 


RAILWAY  COMMITTEE.— (By  Punch’s  oion  Reporter.) 


The  chairman  and  committee  sat  on  the  Equinoctial  line  as  usual,  and 
proceeded  with  the  engineering  evidence. 

The  first  witness  called  was  a surveyor.  He  thought  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  surveying  from  China  to  Peru — which  he  believed  was  a notion 
of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Johnson.  The  cuttings  presented  no  difficulty. 

The  chairman  asked  if  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  cutting  it  short, 
and  on  this  hint  the  witness  retired. 

The  counsel  for  the  bill  then  opened  at  great  length  on  the  subject  of 
the  tunnelling,  when  he  was  interrupted  by 

The  chairman,  who  asked  if  when  the  tunnelling  had  been  discussed,  the 
boring  would  terminate  ? 

The  learned  counsel  said  he  should  have  to  address  the  committee  on  ; 
fast  trains. 

The  chairman  remarked  that  counsel  had  as  yet  not  at  all  gone  into  the 
fast  trains,  but  had  kept  among  the  slow  coaches. 

A witness  was  then  called  to  prove  the  value  of  the  Railway  as  a great  lj 
trunk-line. 

In  answer  to  a question  from  counsel,  witness  observed  that  a great  \ 
trunk-line  was  better  than  a great  carpet-bag-line. 

The  chairman  asked  why,  but  as  it  was  announced  that  the  Speaker  was  j'j 
at  prayers  the  committee  adjourned  until  Saturday  next. 
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THE  STORY-TELLER. 


THE  OLD  FAMILY  CLOCK. — A Canadian  Tale. 


Descending  to  me,  as  an  ancient  heir-loom,  the  veteran  eight-day  clock, 
4hat  has  doled  out  the  time  to  both  my  father,  grandfather  and  all  their 
■connections  for  many  tedious  winters,  is  now  in  my  possession,  and  occupies 
;a  prominent  place  in  a snug  corner  of  my  study.  How  often  have  I sat 
and  gazed  upon  its  time-worn  countenance,  listening  to  its  regular  and 
monotonous  ticking,  and  actually  wishing  that  it  could  speak  and  tell  me  all 
it  had  been  witness  to  throughout  the  many  years  it  had  sojourned  in  the 
wilderness,  thousands  of  miles  from  the  spot  where  it  first  came  into 
existence.  Doubtless  it  could  many  a tale  unfold  both  of  joy  and  sorrow — 
of  privation  and  hardship — and  even  of  bloodshed  and  slaughter,  while  it 
moved  its  hands  in  horror  at  being  the  spectator  of  some  enacting  tragedy, 
never  failing,  however,  to  sound  with  due  regularity  its  accustomed  hour. 
At  all  events,  whatever  has  existed  on  the  earth  for  a hundred  years,  even 
though  confined  for  so  long  a time  to  one  position,  must  have  been  the 
witness  of  much  that  would  be  now  interesting.  Oh,  that  my  good  old 
clock  could  speak  ! what  family  reminiscences  would  it  not  bring  once  more 
to  light  and  life ; of  happy  winter  evenings  spent  in  social  converse  and 
(domestic  felicity;  and  how,  when  the  hoary  sire  was  in  the  middle  of  some 
interesting  story  of  fatherland,  the  bright  and  sparkling  eyes,  which  have 
been  eagerly  turned  to  consult  its  paternal-looking  face,  have  done  so,  only 
to  lose  aH  their  vivacity  by  witnessing  its  ancient  hands  rapidly  progressing 
towards  the  dreaded  hour  of  nine  o'clock,  when,  by  invariable  rule,  conver- 
sation and  everything  else  came  to  an  abrupt  close.  But  to  our  story. 

As  it  has  been  the  fashion  for  most  writers  to  describe  minutely  their 
'heroes  and  heroines,  why  should  I not  do  the  same  good  office  for  mine 
ancient  and  much  respected  timepiece  ? It  is  encased  in  an  upright  box, 
some  eight  feet  in  height,  and  two  in  width,  so  that,  standing  erect,  with  its 
dull,  dingy,  metal  face  peering  through  its  glass  covering,  it  possesses  more 
of  the  antiquated  appearance  of  an  Egyptian  mummy  than  the  lively 
chronicler  of  the  present  hour.  Its  machinery  is  of  that  complicated  cha- 
racter which  is  an  unfathomable  mystery  to  three-fourths  of  modern  artisans, 
who  are  altogether  unable  to  regulate  its  manifold  tortuosities.  There  are 
a few  antique  figures  carved  upon  its  summit,  among  whom  Father  Time 
stands  conspicuous,  covered  with  time-worn  and  moth-eaten  gilding.  The 
hands  are  composed  of  veritable  dark  steel,  and  the  dull  and  dark  dial  has 
merely  been  kept  intelligible  by  its  subjection  to  weekly  careful  scrubbings. 
The  sarcophagus  which  contains  it  is  made  of  an  exceedingly  fine-grained 
' -rd  wood,  stained  and  varnished,  and  polished  to  the  brightness  of  an  obtuse 
mirror  Inside,  it  is  roomy  enough  to  admit  the  body  of  an  ordinary  man, 
but  wrben  Us  antique  door  is  closed,  it  would  seem  impossible  that  a child 
could  be  concealed  in  it.  There  it  stands  in  yonder  corner,  ticking  away 
with  imperturbable  gravity,  although  it  knows  very  well  that  it  is  the  subject 
of  my  present  writing. 

I have  said  that  it  had  long  been  in  the  possession  of  our  taunly,  and 
that  I first  remembered  seeing  it  in  the  house  of  my  grandfather,  who  out- 
lived my  parents  many  years.  Good  old  man ! he  has  been  dead  some 
years,  and  I can  well  remember  how  precisely  he  used  to  obey  the  stated 
periods  of  time  announced  by  this  his  favourite  piece  of  mechanism,  at  that 
time  standing  in  his  own  house.  He  had  been  a soldier  in  the  revolutionary 
war  and  had  always  some  amusing  story  to  tell  us  concerning  his  perilous 
rencontres  • but  I always  remarked  that  he  invariably  stopped,  even  although 
he  was  in  the  middle  of  an  interesting  story,  the  moment  the  bell  of  his 
good  old  clock  sounded  the  hour  of  nine.  It  was  of  no  use  to  attempt  to 
prevail  upon  him  to  utter  another  syllable;  even  I,  who  was  no  small 
favourite,  invariably  failed.  The  conversation,  like  everything  else,  was 
instantly  brought  to  a close  until  possibly  the  ensuing  evening,  when  he 
would  cheerfully  take  up  his  story,  exactly  where  he  left  off. 

Now,  my  readers  must  know  that  there  was  a something  that  attached 
my  worthy  grandsire  to  this  old  clock,  beyond  the  value  of  either  its 
faithful  servitude  or  intrinsic  value; — in  fact,  the  clock  had  done  him  a 
service  never  to  be  forgotten.  I must,  therefore,  suppose  you  gazing  into 
a snug  little  room,  in  a country  farm-house.  The  old  clock  stands  bolt 
upright  in  one  corner,  and  in  the  other  a neat,  clean,  tidy,  nicely  curtained 
bed.n  A bright  wood  fire  is  crackling  on  the  hearth  ; and  a small  round  table 
stands  before  it,  on  one  side  of  which  sits  my  venerable  grandmother,  with 
spectacles  on  nose,  industriously  plying  her  knitting-wires  in  the  manufac- 
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ture  of  a pair  of  woollen  stockings.  On  the  other  is  her  white-haired 
partner,  with  a short  pipe  in  his  mouth,  revelling  in  an  atmosphere  of  his 
own  creation ; and  directly  opposite  him,  in  an  old  oaken  chair,  sits  your 
humble  servant.  I was  a mere  boy  at  that  time,  fondled,  caressed,  and 
nearly  spoilt  by  the  good  old  couple — I had  barely  seen  twelve  summers ; 
and  the  good  old  man  delighted  to  amuse  his  favourite  grandson  with  his 
stories  of  the  war. 

Well,  imagine  a long  and  unbroken  silence.  Nothing,  indeed,  disturbs 
it,  save  the  occasional  leap  of  my  grandame’s  worsted  ball  to  the  floor,  or 
the  short  cough  of  my  grandsire,  as  an  unsually  large  volume  of  smoke 
issues  from  his  mouth.  He  has  smoked  enough,  I think,  and  now  it  is  my 
turn;  so  I says,  coaxingly,  “ Grandfather,  do  tell  us  a story.” 

“ What  about,  child  ?” 

“Oh,  about  the  war,  and  the  Indians,  and  the  back  woodsmen.” 

Silence  is  once  more  resumed ; for  the  old  man  seems  meditating  wThat 
event  he  shall  relate.  Suddenly,  at  this  very  moment,  the  old  clock,  having 
given  its  customary  warning,  lifteth  up  its  hammers,  and  strikes  the  hour 
of  seven.  The  sound  seems  to  vibrate  on  a chord  of  the  old  man’s  heart. 
His  eye  brightens,  a knowing  smile  illumines  his  withered  but  ruddy  coun- 
tenance, as  he  peers  over  the  dull  dial  of  his  ancient  time-piece,  and 
putting  away  his  pipe  to  its  rest,  he  turns  round  to  me  and  says,  “ I’ll 
tell  you  something  about  that  old  clock,  boy ; something,  I'm  certain, 
you  never  heard.” 

A preparatory  hem,  a stirring  up  and  addition  to  the  fire,  and  a trim- 
ming of  the  candle  by  the  matron,  and  the  story  commences:  — 

“ Many,  many  long  years  ago,  my  dear  boy — ay,  long  before  your  father 
was  born — a little  rudely -fashioned  log-cabin  was  the  only  dwelling  to  be 
seen  within  a good  long  march  of  us.  Had  you  lived  in  those  days,  your 
eyes,  in  all  directions,  would  have  rested  on  nothing  save  lofty  and  inter- 
minable forests,  blooming  in  all  the  luxuriance  and  verdant  beauty  of 
ancient  nature;  for  the  axe  was  hardly  ever  heard,  and  little  broke  the 
universal  silence,  save  occasionally  of  an  evening  the . melancholy  notes  of 
whip-poor-will,  or  the  cooing  of  the  cushet-dove  with  which  the  woods 
abounded.  Such  was  the  appearance  of  things  when  I was  a boy.  Where 
the  pretty,  lively  town  below  now  rears  its  tasteful  and  comfortable  man- 
sions and  glittering  spires,  there  was  then  only  a dismal  swamp,  which  the 
overflowings  of  the  river  regularly  flooded  every  succeeding  winter,  so  that 
it  was  long  considered  irreclaimable.  A huge  and  venerable  oak  occupied 
the  spot  where  the  old  church  now  stands ; and  all  around,  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  penetrate,  was  studded  with  trees  of  immense  magnitude,  as  old 
apparently  as  the  world  itself.  The  solitary  log-cabin  I am  speaking  of 
stood  upon  this  very  spot  of  ground,  and  was  surrounded  with  a little  cleared 
land,  its  inmates  living  by  the  cultivation  of  it,  and  forced,  by  necessity, 
to  deny  themselves  many  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life.  The 
occupiers  of  the  cabin  were  a man,  who  had  seen  some  forty  summers,  his 
wife,  and  a little  boy,  their  only  offspring.  He  had  emigrated  from  England 
to  this  country  in  consequence  of  some  political  turmoil  ; and  instead  of 
remaining  on  the  sea-board,  had,  for  greater  security,  buried  himself  deep 
in  the  forest.  Here  his  boy  was  born,  and  here,  poor  fellow,  he  dwelt, 
until,  after  a cruel  death,  the  earth  was  heaped  upon  his  breast. 

“ A very  few  years  produced  a change,  a wonderful  change  upon  the  scene. 
The  father  and  mother  had  grown  comparatively  old  people,  and  their  only 
son  had  become  a young  man.  He  was  strong  and  active,  and,  to  my  think- 
ing, possessed  a disposition  rather  good  than  otherwise ; indeed,  I may  say, 
he  was  handsome,  since  he  inherited  a large  share  of  his  mother’s  beauty. 
Now  by  this  time,  you  may  guess,  some  round  dozen  of  other  families  had 
strayed  into  the  forest,  and  many  more  log-houses  had  been  erected.  One 
of  these  families  had  also  emigrated  from  the  old  country,  and  from  a feeling 
of  country  fashion,  had  reared  their  cabin  close  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  first  settler.  They  consisted  alike  of  the  same  number ; only  that  the 
youngest  of  the  three  strangers  was  a daughter  instead  of  a son.  She  wras, 
in  truth,  exceedingly  beautiful ; her  form  was  faultless,  and  you  might  have 
gazed  upon  her  features  for  hours  together  without  tiring.  In  fact,  there 
was  a spot  upon  her  witching,  good-humoured  face,  not  unlike  the  strawberry 
you  may  see  upon  your  grandmother’s  cheek.” 

I turned  hastily  round  to  look  at  this  phenomenon,  and  discovered  that 
the  knitting-needles  of  the  old  lady  were  flying  with  unusual  rapidity.  A 
faint  blush,  I thought,  suffused  her  usually  placid  countenance,  and  a smile 
was  evidently  at  work  in  the  corners  of  her  lips.  Away  bounded  her 
worsted- ball  once  more,  to  the  pettish  exclamation  of  her  “Tuts  !”  which  I 
had  no  sooner  restored  her,  than  my  grandfather  proceeded;— 
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“Well,  my  dear  boy,  as  time  flew  on,  the  country  all  round  began  to 
become  more  and  more  settled.  The  cheering  smoke  from  newly-raised 
cabins  might  be  daily  seen  curling  and  wreathing  above  the  tallest  trees ; and 
thus,  as  society  increased,  new  ties  were  gradually  formed  to  bind  it 
together.  A building  larger  than  ordinary  shortly  sprung  up,  which  served  the 
purposes  of  a church;  and  public  worship  on  the  Sabbath  was  conducted  by 
one  or  other  of  the  oldest  settlers.  A school-house  was  also  shortly  reared ; and 
the  most  knowing  man  of  the  little  settlement  taught  his  school  during  the 
long  continuance  of  the  winter  months.  As  the  soil  was  more  extensively 
cultivated  more  leisure  was  allowed;  and  by  and  by  the  native  customs  of 
the  various  settlers  were  gradually  revived.  Parties  and  merry-makings  were 
held  by  the  young  maidens,  while  the  young  men  often  amused  themselves 
with  more  congenial  and  athletic  sports,  as  racing,  leaping,  wrestling,  and, 
above  all,  hunting,  and  the  use  of  the  rifle.  This  latter  practice,  in  those 
days,  formed  the  most  essential  part  of  a backwoodsman’s  education.  In 
all  these  and  kindred  feats  of  strength  the  son  of  the  first  settler,  whom  I 
may  call  Harry,  was  always  victor,  and  was  in  a short  time  looked  upon  as 
the  smartest  young  fellow  in  the  settlement.  On  the  other  hand,  again,  the 
daughter  of  their  immediate  neighbour,  whom  I may  name  Mary,  not  only 
excelled  all  her  companions  in  the  neatness  and  beauty  of  her  person,  but 
was  the  best  dancer  and  made  the  best  butter  and  cheese  of  any  around  her. 
She  had  no  lack  of  admirers  ; for,  in  truth,  the  hearts  of  most  of  the  young 
fellows  about  were  all  at  her  disposal.  She  soon  knew  this  well,  and 
was  often  inclined  to  tease  and  torment  the  poor  fellows  unmercifully;  for 
mind  me,  my  dear  boy,  with  all  her  beauty  and  other  good  qualities,  Mary 
was  a leetle  inclined  to  play  the  coquette.” 

Here  my  grandmother  moved  her  chair  in  an  unwonted  bustle,  and 
roused  up  the  half-burnt  billets  of  wood  on  the  fire,  by  which  means  1 lost 
a few  sentences,  which  the  old  gentleman  declined  to  repeat. 

“ Now,  you  must  know,  that,  although  Harry  had  long  and  anxiously 
desired  to  obtain  the  first  place  in  the  affections  of  this  beauty,  she  had  ever 
carefully  avoided  allowing  him  to  come  to  an  explanation.  Many  attempts 
he  made ; but  they  all  failed.  On  any  other  subject  she  was  all  vivacity  and 
good-humour ; but  at  the  mention  of  love  her  pretty  face  grew  gloomy,  her 
conversation  serious,  and  she  would  commence  talking  of  the  weather,  the 
crops,  and  even  the  size  of  the  moon,  or  any  other  thing  equally  vague,  with 
a decision  and  determinedness  not  to  be  interrupted.  All  this  was  too  bad. 
In  vain  he  told  her  his  heart  was  bound  up  in  her — all  would  not  do.  Still, 
however,  he  was  always  in  her  company  on  all  the  young  folks’  meetings  ; 
he  squired  her  home  from  all  the  rompings  and  tea-parties  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  was  alw'ays  considered  by  all  his  companions  as  the  accepted 
lover,  who  would  soon  be  her  acknowledged  husband.  Alas  ! poor  Harry  ! 
she  had  never  given  him  that  promise. 

“ At  length,  when  Harry  was  about  twenty-one,  and  Mary  eighteen  years 
of  age,  a long  series  of  depredations  began  to  be  committed  upon  the  infant 
settlement  by  the  neighbouring  Indians.  The  troublesome  times  were  just 
beginning  to  show  themselves  ; and  a neighbouring  French  settlement  could 
ill  conceal  then-  envy  and  spleen,  when  they  beheld  with  what  alacrity  and 
promptitude  this  little  settlement  was  flourishing  and  daily  gaining  ground. 
In  the  hope  of  retarding  its  future  prosperity,  therefore,  they  bad  recourse  to 
the  Indians;  and,  for  a very  trifling  reward,  these  sanguinary  men  scrupled 
not  to  tomahawk  and  scalp  whatever  defenceless  beings  came  in  their  way, 
even  to  helpless  women  and  children.  This  soon  created  a stir  in  the 
settlement,  as  scarcely  a day  passed  but  what  some  one  or  other  was  missing. 
The  neighbouring  woods  were  repeatedly  scoured,  but  in  vain  ; nothing 
hostile  was  discovered,  and  the  parties  used  to  return  as  well  tired  as  disap- 
pointed. This  might  partly  be  attributed,  my  dear  boy,  to  the  terror  which 
the  Indians  had  at  that  time  of  our  fire-arms;  for  though  the  French  were 
very  liberal  of  their  rum,  their  tobacco,  their  scalping-knives,  and  toma- 
hawks, it  was  reserved  to  our  own  times  to  entrust  them  with  a rifle,  powder, 
and  shot.  As,  however,  these  private  assassinations  still  continued,  and 
scouring  parties  had  been  hitherto  fruitless,  it  was  determined  in  their  stead 
to  send  out  single  scouts  all  round  the  settlement,  to  give  the  alarm  in  case 
of  danger.  Many  of  the  most  experienced  of  the  settlers  went  out  in  this 
way,  and  though  well  armed,  never  returned.  Among  these  was  Harry’s 
father;  and  the  grief  and  horror  of  the  young  man  on  finding  his  mutilated 
body,  after  three  days’  search,  was  enduring  and  unbounded.  In  spite  of 
the  tears  of  his  widowed  mother,  and  the  strong  protestations  of  his  much- 
loved  Mary,  he  volunteered  to  take  the  post  of  peril,  and  set  out  with  his 
rifle  to  the  spot  where  he  had  found  his  father’s  body,  determined  on 
revenge.  I have  often  heard  him  tell  the  story,  which  ran  nearly  in  this 
manner: — On  reaching  the  spot,  his  first  precaution  was  to  select  a post,  as 
clear  as  the  place  would  allow,  to  guard  against  surprise ; the  next,  to  keep 
both  his  eyes  and  ears  open,  that  he  might  put  everything  around  him  to 
a severe  scrutiny.  He  had  often  followed  the  game  in  the  woods,  and  was 
by  no  means  ignorant  of  the  arts  of  the  Indians  in  a similar  occupation.  In 
this  vigilant  way  he  had  waited  for  some  hours,  when  he  observed  the 
brushwood  of  the  rising  ground  in  his  front  violently  shook,  as  if  some 
animal  had  rapidly  passed  under  it.  This  at  once  aroused  his  suspicions,  and 
brought  his  rifle  to  his  front.  Keeping  his  eyes  steadily  fixed  on  the  spot, 
he  was  about  to  think  he  had  been  deceived,  when  he  observed  a similar 
shaking  occur  to  another  portion,  considerably  nearer  him,  and  coming 
gradually  round  to  get  into  his  rear.  If  he  was  suspicious  before,  he  was 
now  assured.  Instantly  cocking  his  rifle,  he  fired,  and  the  cry  that  imme- 
diately followed  told  him  his  shot  had  taken  effect.  He  flew  to  the  spot,  and 


there  found  an  Indian  in  the  agonies  of  death  ; he  had  received  the  shot  ill 
his  breast,  and  though  no  blood  was  visible,  yet  it  was  evident  his  moments 
were  numbered.  On  Harry’s  approach  the  Indiau  made  an  effort  to  get 
on  his  feet,  but  instantly  fell  back,  gnashed  his  teeth  and  expired. 

“Fortunately  for  Harry,  he  was  not  only  universally  respected  in  the 
settlement,  but  sincerely  loved.  He  had,  therefore,  no  sooner  set  off  on  his 
hazardous  expedition,  than  a number  of  his  companions,  who  not  only 
admired  his  resolution  but  applauded  its  motive,  resolved  immediately  to 
arm  themselves,  and  follow  him,  or  share  his  fate.  They  were  fortunately 
just  at  hand  when  the  report  of  Harry’s  rifle  instantly  brought  them  to  the 
spot.  They  were  just  in  the  act  of  complimenting  him  on  his  good  fortune, 
when  such  a yell  was  suddenly  heard  as  put  them  all  instantly  on  the  qui  vive. 

“ ‘ Shall  we  stand  or  retreat  ?’  was  the  cry. 

“‘You  may  act  as  you  please,  mates  of  mine,’ replied  Harry;  ‘but,  for 
my  part,  I return  not  without  taking  with  me  one  whom,  I guess,  was 
my  poor  father’s  murderer.' 

“ ‘ Oh  ! that’s  easily  done,  the  varmint,’  shouted  a bluff  fellow  of  the  settle- 
ment ; ‘ here,  Eli,  throw  him  across  my  shoulders,  and  I’ll  march  on  before  you ; 
for  the  sooner  we’re  on  clear  ground  the  better  it  will  be  for  us,  I calculate.’ 

“ Acquiescing  in  this  arrangement,  the  retreat  was  immediately  com- 
menced ; and,  though  often  hard  beset  by  the  Indians,  who  speedily  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  all  round  them,  the  little  band  made  good  their  determined 
way,  and  after  considerable  fatigue,  regained  their  settlement. 

“ From  this  simple  circumstance  sprang  up  the  first  and  cruelest  warfare 
we  ever  had  wTith  the  Indians ; and  it  was  not  a bit  in  their  favour  that  they 
were  instigated  by  the  French,  who  would  have  rejoiced  in  our  destruction. 

A trusty  messenger  was  invariably  dispatched  to  the  seat  of  government  for 
the  aid  of  the  military,  and  every  precaution  taken  for  mutual  safety  that 
men  could  devise.  Still  we  had  little  to  cheer  us,  as  our  utmost  muster  of 
able-bodied  men  did  not  exceed  twenty;  still  these  were  trusty,  and  as  hardy, 
and  able  to  endure  fatigue  as  the  Indians  themselves.  So,  unwilling  to  leave  our 
homes  to  ruin,  and  render  all  our  labour  in  vain,  we  tenaciously  held  on,  wishing 
for  better  days.  It  wras  our  custom,  in  these  perilous  times,  to  go  all  out  in  a 
body,  and  work  together  for  some  one  of  our  number  till  we  had  completed  his 
work,  and  then  we  proceeded  to  the  field  of  another,  always  carrying  our 
rifles  with  us,  for  our  mutual  protection  against  a sudden  surprise.  One 
day,  while  at  work,  we  were  astonished  at  hearing  the  wild  war-whoop 
sounding  from  the  very  interior  of  our  settlement.  Snatching  up  our  arms, 
and  hastening  towards  it,  we  beheld  the  women  and  children  flying  hither 
and  thither  in  a state  of  distraction,  pursued  by  the  Indians.  Our  rifles  did 
wonders,  and  made  such  havock  amongst  them,  that  they  fled  in  their  turn, 
but  not  before  most  of  them  had  affixed  a bleeding  scalp  to  his  belt.  We 
no  sooner  got  the  settlement  clear  of  them,  than,  perceiving  that  they  were 
more  than  four  to  one  of  us,  they  immediately  renewed  the  attack,  and 
speedily  beat  us  once  more  under  the  shelter  of  our  houses.  All  was  now 
confusion,  disorder,  and  dismay.  Harry,  seeing  things  in  this  state,  rushed 
to  his  home,  determined  to  defend  his  aged  mother  to  the  last  extremity. 
The  Indians  quickly  perceived  him,  and  as  he  had  long  been  a marked  man, 
a few  of  them  pursued  him  closely.  He  gained  his  home  before  them,  j 
however,  and  barred  and  barricaded  the  door.  Hurrying  to  the  back  of  the 
house,  he  threw  open  a window ; then  prevailing  on  his  mother  to  descend 
to  the  keep  under  the  floor,  where  the  winter’s  provisions  were  generally  i 
stored,  he  leaped  into  the  body  of  the  clock-case,  and  shut  the  door  just  as  j 
the  Indians  had  succeeded  in  breaking  in.  While  in  momentary  expecta- 
tion of  a cruel  death,  he  joyfully  heard  the  shout  of  friends ; and  the 
Indians,  without  stopping  to  fire  the  buildings  in  their  usual  way,  betook 
themselves  to  immediate  flight. 

“ Soon  after,  Mary,  who  bad  contrived  to  save  herself  and  her  parents 
from  the  general  slaughter,  rushed  into  the  house,  followed  by  a number  of 
others.  She  was  the  very  picture  of  despair ; not  a living  soul  was  to  be 
seen,  and  she  broke  forth  into  loud  exclamations  of  the  deepest  grief. 
Wringing  her  little  hands,  and  beating  her  pretty  bosom,  she  exclaimed, 

‘ Oh,  Harry,  my  dear  Harry,  where  are  you  ? what  has  become  of  you  ? 
Oh,  they  have  killed  him  ! they  have  killed  him  ! Would  to  God  they  had 
killed  me,  too!’  This  was  enough;  the  door  of  the  old  clock  suddenly 
flew  open,  Harry  jumped  out,  and,  with  one  bound,  pretty  Mary  was  in  his 
arms  ! Many  were  the  kisses  he  imprinted  on  her  lips  ; and  so  absorbing  was 
his  happiness,  that  he  entirely  forgot  his  old  mother,  who  had  begun  to  get 
tired  of  her  confinement.  Being  immediately  released,  they  went  out  in 
search  of  others  who  might  possibly  have  escaped.  A very  few  were  found ; 
but  the  most  joyful  sight  to  every  one  was  the  arrival  of  a strong  detachment 
of  English  soldiers,  who  had  come  to  guard  and  protect  the  settlement. 
Among  them  came  their  chaplain ; and  even  before  the  dead  were  buried, 
the  two  fond  lovers  were  united  in  marriage.  But,  hark  ! the  clock  is  strik- 
ing nine,  boy  ; it  is  time  for  you  to  go  to  bed.” 

“But  what  was  Harry’s  other  name,  grandfather?” 

“ Never  mind  to-night — ask  me  to-morrow.” 

“Oh  dear!  I long  so  much  to  know.  Now,  do  tell  me,  grandfather.” 

“No,  no;  it  is  nine  o’clock.  It  is  time  you  were  sleeping.” 

“ Oh,  do  now,  my  good  sir.  I shall  sleep  so  much  the  sounder  to-night.” 

“ Ask  your  grandmother,  you  young  rogue.” 

I directly  glanced  my  eager  eyes  at  her,  and  saw  a bright  smile  playing 
on  her  withered  countenance.  She  did  not  speak,  nor  was  there  the  least  ! 
occasion ; for  I knew  directly  that  my  grandsire  was  the  identical  Harry, 
and  his  venerable  partner  no  other  than  the  Mary  he  had  loved.  A.  R. 
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Chapter  CXXXIX. — Suicide. 

Cephyse  and  Madelaine  quietly  continued  their  preparation  for  death. 

Alas  ! how  many  poor  young  girls,  as  well  as  these  two  sisters,  have  been, 
and  will  still  be,  fatally  driven  to  seek  in  self-destruction  a refuge  against  des- 
pair, against  infamy,  or  against  a life  of  the  extremest  misery.  And  so  it 
must  be, — and  what  an  awful  responsibility  rests  on  society  for  the  wretched 
deaths  that  are  caused  among  so  many  thousands  of  human  beings,  who 
cannot  exist  on  the  pitiful  allowance  that  is  bestowed  on  them,  and  who  are 
thus  compelled  to  choose  between  these  three  gulfs  of  sin,  shame,  and 
misery  : — A life  of  enervating  labour  and  murderous  privations,  which  are  the 
causes  of  premature  death — Prostitution,  which  also  destroys,  but  slowly, 
by  contempt,  by  brutality,  and  foul  diseases — Suicide,  which  kills  at  once. 

Cephyse  and  Madelaine,  morally  speaking,  are  emblems  of  two  portions 
of  the  female  working-classes. 

Like  Madelaine,  there  are  many  intelligent,  laborious,  indefatigable, 
beings,  who  bear  up  energetically  with  noble  perseverance  against  all  evil 
temptations,  against  the  deadly  fatigues  of  a labour  far  beyond  their 
strength,  against  frightful  wretchedness.  Humble,  gentle,  and  resigned, 
they  struggle  on — the  good  and  courageous  creatures — they  struggle  on  as 
long  as  they  are  able,  though  weak,  exhausted,  and  suffering,  for  they  are 
almost  always  cold  and  hungry,  and  seldom  have  repose,  air,  and  light,  still 
they  struggle  on  bravely  to  the  end,  till  they  are  worn  out  by  excessive 
labour,  undermined  by  chilling  poverty;  then  their  strength  fails  them 
utterly — then,  almost  always  martyrs  to  consumption,  the  greater  number  of 
them  go  in  grief  to  hospitals,  and  become  at  last  subjects  for  the  dissecting- 
rooms,  operated  with  during  life,  experimented  on  after  death — always 
serving  the  living.  Poor  women  ! sainted  martyrs  ! 

Others,  less  patient,  set  light  to  a little  charcoal,  and,  quite  weary,  as 
Madelaine  observed — oh  yes  ! quite  weary  of  their  dull,  melancholy,  joyless 
life,  without  endearing  remembrances,  without  hope — they  gain  their  resting- 
place  at  last,  and  sleep  the  everlasting  sleep,  without  thinking  of  cursing  a 
world  that  has  left  them  no  choice  but  suicide.  Yes  ! the  choice  of  suicide ; 
for,  without  speaking  of  those  trades  whose  fatal  insalubrity  decimates  peri- 
odically the  working  classes,  misery,  in  the  long  run,  causes  death  like  unto 
suffocation. 

Other  women,  on  the  contrary,  endowed  like  Cephyse,  with  an  ardent 
and  lively  temperament,  with  warm  and  rich  blood,  and  with  appetites  diffi- 
cult to  satisfy,  will  not  submit  to  live  on  wages  that  will  barely  suffice  to 
appease  their  hunger;  as  to  those  little  pleasures,  humble  though  they  be, 
as  to  dress,  not  for  display,  but  simple  cleanliness — -necessaries  as  imperative 
as  hunger  to  the  majority  of  women — they  must  never  even  think  of  them. 
What  then  happens  ? 

An  admirer  presents  himself,  he  talks  of  fetes,  of  balls,  of  walks  in  the 
fields,  to  an  unfortunate  girl,  warm  with  youth,  and  nailed  to  her  chair  for 
eighteen  hours  daily,  in  some  close,  infectious,  melancholy  lodging;  the 
tempter  speaks  of  new  and  elegant  attire,  while  the  ragged  garment  that 
covers  the  poor  workwoman  is  barely  sufficient  to  defend  her  from  the 
cold.  The  tempter  further  talks  of  delicate  viands,  when  the  very  bread 
she  eats  each  evening  is  not  enough  to  satisfy  the  appetite  of  a girl  of 
seventeen.  Such  offers  are  irresistible,  and  she  yields.  The  seducer  is  soon 
sated,  and  then  follows  the  abandonment;  but  idle  habits  have  taken 
possession  of  her — the  dread  of  misery  has  increased  in  proportion  as  her 
life  has  become  a little  more  refined.  Work,  although  it  should  be 
unceasing,  would  not  supply  the  accustomed  outlays ; then,  from  weakness, 
from  fear,  from  indifference,  they  descend  one  step  lower  in  vice,  until  they 
sink  into  the  lowest  abyss  of  infamy ; and,  as  Cephyse  said,  some  live  in 
infamy,  others  die.  Do  they  die  like  Cephyse?  If  so,  then  are  they  more 
to  be  pitied  than  blamed. 

Does  not  society  lose  the  right  of  censuring,  from  the  very  moment  any 
human  being  who  is  honest  and  industrious  does  not  find,  we  persist  in  say- 
ing, in  return  for  his  assiduous  labour,  a healthy  lodging,  warm  clothing- 
sufficient  food,  occasional  repose,  and  every  facility  for  study  and  self- 
instruction,  because  nutriment  to  the  mind  as  well  as  to  the  body  is  due  to 
all,  in  exchange  for  their  labour  and  integrity  ? Yes,  a selfish  and  unfeeling 
society  is  responsible  for  many  vices  and  many  evil  actions,  which  have  been 
caused  solely  by  the  actual  impossibility  of  living  without  support.  Yes, 
we  repeat,  that  a frightful  number  of  women  have  only  to  choose  between 
homicidal  misery,  prostitution,  or  suicide.  And  that — we  say  it  again, 
when  we  shall,  perhaps,  be  understood — and  that  because  the  remuneration 
to  these  unhappy  creatures  is  insufficient — contemptible.  Not  that  their 

employers,  generally  speaking,  are  either  harsh  or  unjust,  but  because, 
being  themselves  severe  sufferers  from  the  constant  reaction  of  a ruinous 
competition,  or  borne  down  by  the  weight  of  an  implacable  manufacturing 
feudality  (a  state  of  things  maintained,  imposed,  by  the  inertness,  the 
interest,  or  the  indifference  of  those  who  govern),  they  are  forced  daily  to 
diminish  the  wages,  in  order  to  avoid  utter  ruin. 

And  have  these  deplorably  unfortunate  creatures  even  sometimes  any  dis- 
tant hope  of  its  being  better  for  the  future  ? Alas  ! one  dares  not  think  so. 

Let  us  suppose  that  a man  of  sincerity,  without  acrimony,  without 
passion,  without  ill-feeling,  without  violence,  but  with  a heart  grievously 
affected  by  so  much  misery,  should  come  and  simply  put  this  question  to 


our  legislators  : “ It  results  from  evident,  proved,  and  undeniable  facts  that 
thousands  of  women  are  obliged  to  live  in  Paris,  at  the  utmost,  upon  five 
francs  (four  shillings)  a week — understand  well,  four  shillings  a week — for 
lodging,  clothing,  warmth,  and  food;  and  that  many  of  these  women  are 
widows,  and  have  young  families.  I will  not  use  what  is  called  oratorical  lan- 
guage, but  merely  conjure  you  to  think  of  your  daughters,  your  sisters,  your 
wives,  your  mothers.  Like  them,  however,  these  thousands  of  poor  creatures, 
doomed  to  a frightful  and  compulsorily  demoralising  fate,  are  mothers, 
daughters,  sisters,  wives.  I ask  you,  in  the  name  of  charity,  in  the  name  of 
common  sense,  in  the  name  of  the  interest  of  all,  in  the  name  of  dignified 
mankind,  if  such  a state  of  things,  which  is  daily  becoming  worse,  ought  to 
be  tolerated  ? Can  it  be  ? Will  you  suffer  it  ? Especially  when  you  think 
of  the  frightful  evils,  of  the  numberless  vices,  such  wretchedness  engenders?” 
What  would  our  legislators  say  to  this  ? Undoubtedly,  they  would  reply 
mournfully,  heart-brokenly  (we  must  suppose)  at  their  own  impotency — • 
“ Alas  ! it  is  distressing  ; we  are  deeply  grieved  at  such  an  extent  of  misery, 
but  we  can  do  nothing — we  can  do  nothing.” 

From  all  this  the  moral  is  simple,  the  conclusion  easy,  and  within  the 
comprehension  of  all,  particularly  of  those  who  suffer,  and  they,  in  immense 
numbers,  frequently  come  to  a conclusion  of  their  own  drawing  and  abide 
their  time. 

So  that  a day  will  come,  perhaps,  when  society  will  bitterly  regret  its 
deplorable  indifference : then  the  fortunate  of  this  world  will  have  a 

terrible  reckoning  to  demand  of  those  who  now  govern  us,  who  might  have 
been  enabled,  without  a crisis,  without  violence,  and  without  a shock,  to  have 
ensured  the  well-being  of  the  labourer  and  the  tranquillity  of  the  wealthy. 

While  waiting  for  some  solution  to  these  painful  questions,  which  interest 
the  future  well-being  of  society — the  world,  perhaps — many  poor  creatures, 
like  Madelaine  and  Cephyse,  may  die  of  misery  and  despair. 

In  a few  minutes  the  two  sisters  had  finished  their  labours  with  the  straw 
of  their  mattress,  having  twisted  it  into  ropes  to  stop  up  the  crevices  so  as 
to  exclude  the  air,  and  render  suffocation  more  rapid  and  certain. 

Madelaine  said  to  her  sister,  “Thou  who  art  the  tallest  shalt  do  the 
ceiling:  I will  attend  to  the  window  and  the  door.” 

“Be  easy,  sister,  I shall  have  finished  before  thee,”  replied  Cephyse. 

And  the  two  young  girls  began  carefully  stopping  up  the  apertures 
through  which  the  air  whistled  into  this  dilapidated  garret.  Cephyse,  by 
means  of  her  tall  figure,  reached  the  crevices  of  the  roof,  which  were  well  closed. 

This  unhappy  labour  finished,  the  two  sisters  approached  and  contem- 
plated each  other  in  silence.  The  fatal  moment  was  drawing  near;  their 
countenances,  though  always  calm,  appeared  to  be  slightly  animated  by  that 
extraordinary  excitement  which  accompanies  double  suicides. 

“New,”  said  Madelaine,  “quick!  the  furnace  !”  And  she  knelt  down 
before  the  little  earthen  stove  that  was  filled  with  charcoal ; but  Cephyse, 
taking  her  sister  by  the  arm,  compelled  her  to  rise,  saying,  “ Let  me  light 
the  fire;  that  shall  be  my  task.” 

“ But,  Cephyse ” 

“ Thou  knowest,  my  poor  sister,  that  the  smell  of  charcoal  always  gives 
thee  the  headache.” 

At  this  ingenuous  observation — for  the  Queen  of  the  Revels  was  in 
earnest — the  two  sisters  could  not  help  smiling  ruefully. 

“Even  so,”  continued  Cephyse,  “ there  is  no  need  to  increase  thy  suffer- 
ings, or  precause  them.”  Then  pointing  out  to  her  sister  the  mattress, 
which  still  had  a little  straw  left  in  it,  Cephyse  added,  “ Go  thou,  and  lie 
down  there,  my  dear  little  sister.  As  soon  as  the  fire  is  properly  lighted  I 
will  come  and  sit  by  thy  side.” 

“Do  not  be  long,  then,  Cephyse.” 

“ In  five  minutes  all  will  be  prepared.” 

The  high  building  towards  the  street  was  separated  by  a narrow  yard  from 
that  part  where  the  two  sisters  had  their  lodging,  and  overreached  it  in 
such  a manner,  that,  when  once  the  sun  had  disappeared  behind  its  high 
gable,  the  garret  became  very  dark,  the  window  itself  scarcely  admitted  the 
light,  as  the  little  panes  of  glass  were  almost  opaque,  being  of  such  wretched 
material,  so  that  the  old  mattress  with  its  blue  and  white  cheque  pattern, 
was  but  dimly  seen.  On  this  Madelaine  was  half  reclining,  dressed  in  her 
tattered  gown.  Resting  thus  on  her  left  elbow,  with  her  chin  supported  by 
the  palm  of  her  hand,  she  was  closely  watcliing  the  movements  of  her  sister 
with  a heart-rending  expression. 

Cephyse  was  kneeling  before  the  stove,  with  her  face  bent  towards  the 
black  charcoal,  over  which  a small  bluish  flame  began  here  and  there  to 
flicker.  She  was  blowing  with  all  her  strength  on  the  ignited  embers,  which 
cast  then-  bright  rays  over  the  countenance  of  the  young  girl. 

The  silence  was  profound,  and  no  other  noise  was  heard  than  the  panting 
breath  of  Cephyse,  and,  at  intervals,  the  light  crackling  of  the  charcoal, 
which,  beginning  to  burn,  exhaled  a sickly  and  faint  odour. 

Cephyse,  finding  the  fire  thoroughly  lighted,  and  already  feeling  a little 
giddy,  arose,  and,  approaching  her  sister,  said  to  her,  “ All  is  now  ready.” 

“ Sister,”  replied  Madelaine,  raising  herself  on  her  knees  on  the  mattress, 
while  Cephyse  was  still  standing,  “ how  shall  we  place  ourselves  ? I should 
like  to  be  as  close  as  possible  to  thee,  even  to  the  end.” 

“ In  this  way,”  said  Cephyse,  and  at  the  same  time  executing  the 
movement  she  was  speaking  of.  “ I will  sit  at  the  head  of  the  mattress, 
with  my  back  against  the  wall.  Now,  little  sister,  come ; do  thou  lie  down 
there.  Good.  Lean  thy  head  on  my  knees,  and  give  me  thy  hand.  Art 
thou  comfortable  so  ?” 
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“Yes;  but  I cannot  see  thee.” 

“ So  much  the  better.  It  appears  that  there  is  a time,  a very  short  one, 
it  is  true,  during  -which  they  suffer  very  much,  and,”  added  Cephyse,  in  a 
tremulous  accent,  “it  would  be  better  that  we  should  not  see  each  other’s 
agony.” 

“Thou  art  right,  Cephyse.” 

“ Let  me  for  the  last  time  kiss  thy  beautiful  hair,”  said  Cephyse,  pressing 
to  her  lips  the  silken  hair  that  shaded  the  pale  and  melancholy  countenance 
of  Madelaine,  “ and  after  that  we  will  remain  still.” 

“Sister,  give  me  thy  hand,”  said  Madelaine,  “thy  hand  for  the  last 
time ; and  after,  as  thou  sayest,  we  will  not  stir,  and  we  shall  not  have  a 
long  time  to  wait,  I believe,  for  I already  begin  to  feel  myself  giddy — and 
thou,  sister  ?” 

“I?  Not  yet,”  said  Cephyse.  “ I don’t  perceive  anything  but  the 
smell  of  the  charcoal.” 

“ Dost  thou  know  to  what  cemetery  they  will  take  us?”  inquired  Made- 
laine, after  a moment’s  silence. 

“No.  Why  dost  thou  ask?” 

“ Because  I should  prefer  Pere  la  Chaise.  I went  there  once  with  Agri- 
cola and  his  mother.  What  a pretty  place  it  is  ! — trees,  flowers,  and  sculp- 
ture in  all  directions.  Knowest  thou  why  it  is  that  the  dead  are  better 

lodged — than — the — living?  And ” 

“ What  ails  thee,  sister?”  said  Cephyse  to  Madelaine,  who  had  suddenly 
stopped,  after  having  spoken  very  slowly. 

“I  feel  a dizziuess ; my  temples  throb  violently,”  replied  Madelaine. 
“ And  thou,  how  dost  thou  feel  ?” 

“ I begin  only  to  feel  a little  giddy.  That  is  singular.  With  me  the 
effect  is  more  slow  than  with  thee.” 

“Oh!  that  is  like  me,”  said  Madelaine,  endeavouring  to  smile.  “I 
always  was  so  forward.  Dost  thou  recollect  ?— at  school,  when  little  girls, 
they  said  I was  always  in  advance  of  the  others.  The  same  happens  now, 
as  thou  perceivest.” 

“Yes;  but  I hope  soon  to  overtake  thee,”  replied  Cephyse. 

That  which  surprised  the  two  sisters  was  perfectly  natural.  Although 
worn  down  by  sorrow  and  wretchedness,  the  Queen  of  the  Revels  had  a 
more  robust  constitution  than  Madelaine,  who  was  thin  and  delicate;  and 
the  former  would,  therefore,  feel  much  less  quickly  than  her  sister  the  effects 
of  privation  of  the  senses. 

After  a moment’s  silence,  Cephyse  continued,  placing  her  hand  on  the 
forehead  of  Madelaine,  whose  head  still  rested  on  her  knees,  “Thou  sayest 
nothing  to  me,  sister.  Thou  sufferest;  is  it  not  so  ?” 

“ No,”  said  Madelaine,  in  an  enfeebled  tone.  “ My  eyelids  are  as  heavy 
as  lead.  The  giddiness  gains  upon  me.  I perceive  that  I speak  more 
slowly;  but  I do  not  yet  feel  any  acute  pain.  And  thou,  sister?” 

“ Since  thou  hast  been  speaking  I felt  a vertigo  ; and  now  my  temples  are 
beating  violently.” 

“As  they  did  with  me  just  now.  I should  have  thought  there  would 
have  been  greater  pain  and  difficulty  than  that  in  dying.”  Then,  after  a 
moment’s  silence,  Madelaine  suddenly  said  to  her  sister,  “ Dost  thou  think 
that  Agricola  will  grieve  much  for  me  ?” 

“ How  canst  thou  ask  such  a question  ?”  said  Cephyse,  in  a reproachful  tone. 
“Thou  art  right,”  mildly  replied  Madelaine;  “ there  is  a bad  feeling  in 
such  a doubt.  But  if  thou  knewest  all,  sister  !” 

“What,  sister  ?” 

Madelaine  hesitated  a moment,  and  said  dejectedly,  “Nothing.”  Then 
she  added,  “ Fortunately,  I die  with  the  thorough  conviction  that  he  has  no 
further  need  of  me.  He  is  married  to  a lovely  young  girl.  They  doat  on 
each  other.  I am  certain  sbe — will — make  him — happy.”  In  pronouncing 

these  latter  words  Madelaine’s  tone  became  more  and  more  weak.  Suddenly 
she  shuddered,  and  said  to  Cephyse,  in  a trembling  and  almost  fearful  voice, 
“ Sister,  clasp  me  closer  in  thine  arms.  Oh ! I am  frightened.  I see 
everything  of  a pale  blue;  and  the  objects  are  whirling  round  me.”  And 
the  unhappy  creature,  raising  herself  a little,  hid  her  face  in  her  sister’s 
bosom,  she  being  seated,  and  clasped  her  with  her  feeble  arms. 

“Courage,  sister  !”  said  Cephyse,  in  a voice  also  becoming  fainter,  and 
pressing  her  close  to  her  bosom.  “ ’Twill  soon  be  over.”  And  then  she 
added,  with  a mixture  of  anxiety  and  fear,  “ Why,  then,  is  my  sister  so  soon 
overpowered  ? I am  still  in  my  full  senses,  and  suffer  less  than  she  does. 
Oh  ! but  it  cannot  last  long.  If  I thought  that  she  would  die  before  me,  I 
would  go  and  place  my  head  over  the  stove.  Yes,  and  I will  do  it  too.” 
At  the  movement  Cephyse  was  making  to  rise,  a feeble  grasp  of  her  sister 
restrained  her. 

“Thou  art  in  pain,  my  poor  little  one,”  said  Cephyse,  trembling. 

“ Yes,  yes ; I am  now  in  a great  deal.  Do  not  leave  me,  I entreat  thee.” 
“ And  I feeling  nothing — not  at  all — even  yet,”  said  Cephyse  to  herself, 
casting  an  angry  glance  on  the  stove.  “ Ah  ! yes,  at  last,  she  added,  with  a 
sort  of  sinister  delight,  “ I begin  now  to  feel  a suffocating  sensation  ; and  it 
seems  as  though— my — head  was  splitting.”  In  fact,  the  deleterious  gas 
had  then  filled  the  little  room,  from  which  it  had  by  degrees  expelled  all  the 
vital  air. 

The  day  was  advancing ; the  garret,  that  had  become  quite  dark,  was  now 
lit  only  by  the  fire  from  the  stove,  which  threw  its  red  glare  over  the  two 
sisters, who  were  closely  locked  in  each  other’s  arms. 

Madelaine  suddenly  made  some  slight  convulsive  movements  in  pro- 
nouncing these  words,  that  were  scarcely  distinguishable — Agricola — Made- 


moiselle Cardoville — Oh!  adieu— Agricola— I ” She  then  muttered 

some  other  incoherent  words ; her  convulsive  movements  ceased,  and  her  | 
arms,  which  had  been  wound  round  Cephyse,  fell  listlessly  on  the  mattress,  j 
“Sister!”  shrieked  Cephyse,  frightened,  on  raising  Madelaine’s  head 
between  her  hands  to  look  at  her,  “ thou — already,  sister? — while  I — while  ■ 

The  mild  countenance  of  Madelaine  was  not  paler  than  usual ; her  eyes 
only,  that  were  half  closed,  appeared  to  be  without  consciousness  : a half  ] 
smile,  full  of  sweetness  and  melancholy,  played  for  a moment  about  her  , 
violet  lips,  which  still  breathed  almost  imperceptibly — then  her  mouth 
became  still,  and  the  expression  of  her  face  was  perfectly  serene. 

“But  thou  shouldst  not  have  died  before  me!”  exclaimed  Cephyse,  in  * 
heartbroken  accents,  covering  with  kisses  the  cheeks  of  Madelaine,  which  , 
grew  cold  under  her  lips.  “ Sister  ! wait  for  me  wait  for  me  !” 

Madelaine  answered  not, — her  head,  which  Cephyse  let  go  for  a moment,  ]i 
fell  gently  on  the  mattress. 

“ Great  God  ! I swear  to  thee,  it  is  not  my  fault  that  we  have  not  died  ] 
together!”  exclaimed  the  despairing  Cephyse,  kneeling  before  the  couch 
upon  which  Madelaine  was  extended.  “ Dead  !”  muttered  the  terrified  j 
Cephyse,  “ there  she  is  dead,  before  me, — it  may  be,  perhaps,  that  I am 
the  stronger.  Ah ! happily  I begin,  like  her,  now  to  see  the  pale  blue — 
oh,  I am  suffering ! — what  happiness!- — oh,  my  breath  is  failing  me — sister!”); 
she  added,  throwing  her  arms  round  Madelaine’s  neck— “now  I come  too  !”;, 
Suddenly  the  noise  of  footsteps  and  voices  were  heard  on  the  stairs. 

Cephyse  had  not  notv  sufficient  sense  to  understand  the  meaning,-  Still 
extended  over  the  body  of  her  sister,  she,  however,  raised  her  head. 

The  sounds  approached  nearer  and  nearer,  and  presently  a voice  outside,] 
a little  distance  from  the  door,  exclaimed,  “ Merciful  Heaven  ! what  a smell! 
of  charcoal!”  And  at  the  same  moment  the  door  was  violently  shaken,] 
while  another  voice  exclaimed,  “ Open  the  door,  open  the  door !” 

“They  want  to  enter  to  save  me — me — and  my  sister  is  dead — oh  no  ! II 
will  not  have  the  cowardice  to  survive  her  !”  Such  was  the  last  thought  of 
Cephyse. 

Exerting  all  the  remaining  strength  she  was  possessed  of,  she  ran  to  the) 
window,  and  opened  it,  and  at  the  very  moment  that  the  half-broken  door 
yielded  to  a vigorous  effort,  the  wretched  creature  precipitated  herself  intoj! 
the  yard,  from  a height  of  three  stories.  At  this  instant  Agricola  and] 
Adrienne  were  on  the  threshold  of  the  room. 

Notwithstanding  the  suffocating  smell  of  the  charcoal,  Mademoiselle  Car-] 
doville  rushed  into  the  garret,  and  perceiving  the  stove,  exclaimed,  “Unfor- 
tunate young  creature ! she  has  destroyed  herself!” 

“ No  ! she  has  thrown  herself  out  of  the  window  !”  exclaimed  Agricola  j 
for  he  had  seen,  the  moment  the  door  was  burst  open,  a human  form  disap- 
pear from  the  window,  to  which  he  ran.  “Ah!  how  horrible!”  shriekeij 
he,  immediately,  and  uttering  a heart -piercing  cry,  he  placed  his  hand  befon 
his  eyes,  and  returned,  pale,  and  terrified,  towards  Mademoiselle  Cardovillej 
But  mistaking  the  cause  of  Agricola’s  terror,  Adrienne,  who  had  perceivei 
Madelaine  through  the  darkness,  replied,  “No,  here  she  is.”  And  slnj 
pointed  out  to  the  smith  the  pale  countenance  of  Madelaine,  extended  on  tin 
mattress,  close  to  whom  Adrienne  threw  herself  on  her  knees.  Seizing  tin 
hands  of  the  poor  workwoman,  she  found  them  icy  cold;  then  quick! 
applying  her  hand  to  her  heart,  she  could  not  feel  it  beat.  Nevertheless] 
after  a second,  the  fresh  air  entering  freely  through  the  door  and  window,! 
Adrienne  imagined  that  she  felt  a pulsation,  though  almost  imperceptible,  am) 
exclaimed,  “ Her  heart  beats  ! Quick,  assistance,  Agricola! — run  for  assis) 
tance  ! Fortunately,  I have  my  smelling-bottle  with  me!” 

“ Yes,  yes  ! assistance  for  her  and  the  other — there  may  yet  be  time !’ 
said  the  despairing  smith,  rushing  to  the  staircase,  leaving  Mademoisell 
Cardoville  kneeling  before  the  mattress  upon  which  Madelaine  was  ex 
tended. 

Chapter  CXL. — Disclosures. 

During  the  painful  scene  that  we  have  just  related  a lively  emotion  ha] 
tinged  the  features  of  Mademoiselle  Cardoville,  that  were  pale  and  worn  b 
sorrow.  Her  cheeks,  lately  of  such  beautiful  fulness,  were  already  slight!!  I 
hollowed;  while  a circle  of  light,  transparent  azure  surrounded  her  larg 
black  eyes,  that  were  veiled  in  sadness,  instead  of  being,  as  heretofore 
piercing  and  brilliant.  Her  lovely  lips,  although  contracted  by  painfi 
anxiety,  had,  nevertheless,  preserved  their  freshness  and  velvety  carnation. 

In  order  the  more  easily  to  bestow  attention  on  Madelaine,  Adrienne  ha 
thrown  aside  her  bonnet;  and  the  silken  tresses  of  her  beautiful  goldei 
hair  almost  concealed  her  face,  that  was  bending  over  the  mattress,  clos] 
to  which  she  continued  kneeling — clasping  between  her  ivory  hands  tl 
thin  ones  of  the  poor  workwoman,  now  for  the  last  few  minutes  quij 
restored  to  life,  both  by  the  reviving  freshness  of  the  air,  and  the  pun  gem 
of  the  salts  which  Adrienne  carried  in  her  bottle.  Fortunately,  the  faintir] 
of  Madelaine  had  been  caused  more  by  her  emotion  and  weakness  than  li- 
the action  of  asphyxia — the  deleterious  gas  of  the  charcoal  not  having  y' 
attained  its  greatest  degree  of  intensity  when  the  unhappy  girl  lost  lij; 
consciousness. 

Before  pursuing  the  recital  of  the  scene  between  the  workgirl  and  tl] 
patrician  lady,  a few  retrospective  words  are  necessary.  Since  the  remari 
able  adventure  at  the  Porte  Saint  Martin  Theatre,  when  Djalma,  at  the  pe: 
of  his  life,  threw  himself  on  the  black  panther  in  the  presence  of  Mad 
moiselle  Cardoville,  the  young  lady  had  been  variously  but  deeply  aff’ecte 
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forgetting  both  her  jealousy  and  her  humiliation  on  beholding  Djalma 
making  himself  conspicuous,  in  the  eyes  of  everybody,  with  a woman  who 
seemed  to  be  so  little  worthy  of  him,  Adrienne,  dazzled  for  the  moment  by 
the  prince’s  conduct,  at  once  so  chivalric  and  heroic,  said  to  herself,  “ Not- 
withstanding all  these  hateful  appearances,  Djalma  loves  me  sufficiently  to 
brave  death  for  the  recovery  of  my  bouquet.”  But  to  this  young  lady,  of 
so  delicate  a soul,  so  generous  a character,  and  with  a mind  so  just  and 
right,  reflection  and  sound  sense  soon  showed  the  vanity  of  such  a consola- 
tion, and  that  it  was  powerless  to  heal  the  cruel  wound  to  her  affection  and 
dignity,  which  had  been  so  atrociously  offended.  “ How  many  times,”  said 
Adrienne  to  herself,  with  truth,  “has  the  prince  exhibited  a similar  daring 
in  the  chase — out  of  mere  caprice,  and  without  any  reason — to  that  he  has 
now  braved  for  the  regaining  of  my  bouquet?  Besides,  who  can  say  that  it 
was  not  that  he  might  present  it  to  the  woman  by  whom  he  was  accom- 
panied ?” 

Although  it  may  appear  strange  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  it  is  yet  just 
and  noble  in  the  eyes  of  God,  that  the  idea  Adrienne  entertained  about  love, 
united  with  her  proper  pride,  formed  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  her 
ever  thinking  of  succeeding  that  woman  (however,  otherwise,  it  might  have 
been)  whom  the  prince  had  announced  in  public  as  his  mistress ; and 
although  Adrienne  had  hardly  dared  to  confess  it  even  to  herself,  she  felt 
a jealousy  so  much  the  more  painful,  so  much  the  more  humiliating,  towards 
her  rival,  because  the  latter  was  so  unworthy  of  being  compared  with  her. 
At  other  times,  on  the  contrary,  in  spite  of  the  consciousness  she  had  of 
her  own  worth.  Mademoiselle  Cardoville,  calling  to  mind  the  charming 
features  of  Rose  Pompon,  asked  herself  if  the  want  of  taste  and  the  free 
and  impertinent  manners  of  this  pretty  creature  resulted  from  a forward 
and  depraved  boldness,  or  from  an  entire  ignorance  of  etiquette.  In  the 
latter  case,  this  very  ignorance,  resulting,  probably,  from  an  innocent, 
ingenuous  disposition,  might  have  been  a powerful  attraction,  and  thus  this 
charm,  and  that  of  her  undisputed  beauty,  combined  with  a sincere  affec- 
tion and  an  unsullied  mind,  would  make  the  meanness  of  birth  aud  the 
absence  of  education  of  this  young  girl  of  very  li'  tie  consequence,  as  then 
she  might  have  inspired  Djalma  with  a profound  love  for  her.  If  Adrienne 
frequently  hesitated  to  consider  Rose  Pompon,  despite  of  so  many  bad 
appearances,  as  a lost  creature,  it  was  that,  recollecting  all  that  so  many 
travellers  had  asserted  as  to  Djalma’s  elevation  of  soul — recollecting,  moreover, 
theconversation  she  had  overheardbetvveen  him  and  Rodin — she  could  notbring 
herself  to  believe  that  a man  endowed  with  so  high  a mind,  so  tender 
a heart,  so  poetical  and  pensive  a soul,  and  so  enthusiastic  an  imagination, 
could  be  capable  of  loving  a depraved,  vulgar  creature,  and  so  audaciously 
exhibiting  himself  in  public  with  her.  There  was  a mystery  about  it  that 
Adrienne  had  vainly  strove  to  penetrate. 

These  afflicting  doubts,  this  cruel  curiosity,  still  more  deeply  augmented 
the  fatal  love  of  Adrienne ; and  one  may  easily  imagine  her  incurable  des- 
pair, on  understanding  that  the  indifference,  nay,  the  contempt  of  Djalma, 
could  not  eradicate  this  passion,  which  was  more  ardent,  more  consuming 
than  ever.  At  one  time,  absorbed  in  her  ideas  as  to  the  fatality  of  hearts, 
she  would  say  to  herself  that  she  ought  to  prove  his  love;  that  it  was  due 
to  Djalma;  and  that  some  day  all  that  seemed  to  be  incomprehensible  in 
the  conduct  of  the  prince  would  be  explained  to  his  advantage — at  another, 
she  would  feel  ashamed  at  having  offered  an  excuse  for  Djalma.  The  know- 
ledge of  this  weakness  was  for  Adrienne  everlasting  remorse  and  torture  ; 
and  being  a victim  to  such  unheard-of  sorrow,  she  lived  thenceforth  in  the 
profoundest  solitude. 

Soon,  however,  the  cholera  burst  like  a thunderbolt.  Too  wretched  her- 
self to  dread  the  scourge.  Mademoiselle  Cardoville  felt  only  for  the  misfor- 
tunes of  others.  Among  the  foremost  she  subscribed  to  those  large  sums 
that  flowed  in  from  all  parts  with  a noble  feeling  of  charity.  Florine  had 
been  suddenly  attacked  by  the  epidemic ; her  mistress,  spite  of  the  danger, 
insisted  on  seeing  her,  to  restore  her  broken  spirit.  Florine,  overcome  by 
this  fresh  proof  of  kindness,  could  not  long  conceal  the  treachery  in  which 
she  had  till  then  been  an  accomplice : death  being  about  to  release  her, 
without  doubt,  from  the  odious  tyranny  of.those  people  to  whose  yoke 
she  had  so  long  submitted,  she  could  before  the  fatal  moment  reveal  every- 
thing to  Adrienne.  Mademoiselle  Cardoville  thus  learnt  both  the  system  of 
Florine’s  incessantly  spying  over  her,  and  the  cause  of  the  abrupt  departure 
of  Madelaine.  At  these  disclosures,  Adrienne  felt  her  affection,  her  com- 
passionate tenderness  for  the  poor  workgirl,  to  be  still  further  increased. 
By  her  direction  the  most  active  measures  were  taken  to  discover  any  trace 
of  Madelaine.  Florine’s  confessions  had  a still  more  important  consequence. 
Adrienne,  justly  alarmed  at  this  fresh  proof  of‘the  manoeuvres  of  Rodin, 
called  to  her  recollection  the  plottings  that  had  been  resorted  to  at  the  time 
when  she  thought  herself  beloved,  and  when  the  instinct  of  her  affection 
disclosed  to  her  the  dangers  that  Djalma,  together  with  the  other  members 
of  the  Rennepont  family,  were  exposed  to.  To  unite  the  whole  of  this 
family,  then,  into  a coalition  against  the  common  enemy,  was  the  first  idea 
that  Mademoiselle  Cardoville  conceived  after  Florine’s  disclosures  : this  idea 
she  considered  to  be  her  duty  to  accomplish.  In  the  contest  against 
such  powerful  and  dangerous  enemies  as  Rodin,  Father  d’Aigrigny,  the 
Princess  Saint  Dizier,  and  their  associates,  Adrienne  saw  not  only  the  peril- 
ous and  praiseworthy  task  of  unmasking  hypocrisy  and  cupidity,  but  beyond 
this,  if  not  a consolation,  at  least  a laudable  diversion  from  her  heavy  grief. 
From  this  moment,  a feverish,  restless  activity  displaced  the  melancholy  and 
afflicting  apathy  to  which  this  young  lady  had  surrendered  herself.  She 


summoned  to  her  aid  all  the  members  of  her  family  capable  of  responding 
to  her  appeal ; and  in  this  manner,  as  the  secret  note  which  had  been  sent 
to  Father  d’Aigrigny  truly  said,  the  Hotel  Cardoville  speedily  became  the 
focus  of  active  and  unwearied  measures — the  centre  of  frequent  reunions  of 
the  family,  where  the  best  means  of  attack  and  defence  were  thoroughly 
discussed.  Perfectly  correct  in  all  its  information,  the  secret  note  to  which 
we  have  alluded  (and  wherein  the  following  indication  had  been  announced 
in  the  form  of  a doubt),  the  secret  note  supposed  that  Mademoiselle  Cardo- 
ville had  granted  Djalma  an  interview.  This  was  not  the  fact,  and  at  a 
future  period  we  shall  know  the  cause  that  had  given  rise  to  such  a suspicion. 
So  far  from  that.  Mademoiselle  Cardoville  with  difficulty  found,  in  her 
attention  to  the  great  interests  of  the  family  of  which  we  have  spoken,  even 
a temporary  distraction  to  that  fatal  love  which  was  slowly  undermining  her, 
and  for  which  she  reproached  herself  with  so  much  bitterness. 

The  very  morning  of  the  day  on  which  Adrienne  had  at  length  discovered 
the  lodging  of  Madelaine,  and  had  hastened  so  miraculously  to  rescue  her 
from  death,  Agricola  Baudoin,  who  happened  to  be  at  the  Hotel  Cardoville 
for  the  purpose  of  conferring  relative  to  Monsieur  Francis  Hardy,  entreated 
Adrienne  to  allow  him  to  accompany  her  to  the  Rue  Clovis,  to  which  they 
lost  no  time  in  repairing.  And  here,  indeed,  again,  was  a noble  spectacle,  a 
most  gratifying  scene.  Mademoiselle  Cardoville  and  Madelaine,  the  two 
extremes  of  the  social  chain,  had  met  and  communed  on  the  most  affection- 
ate equality  ; for  the  workgirl  and  the  patrician  lady  were  worthy  of  each 
other  in  intellect,  in  soul,  and  in  heart.  They  were,  further,  equal,  because 
the  one  was  a model  of  wealth,  grace,  and  beauty ; and  the  other,  of 
resignation  and  unmerited  misfortune.  Alas  ! when  misfortune  suffers  with 
courage  and  dignity,  why  is  it  not  also  entitled  to  its  halo  ? 

Madelaine,  stretched  on  the  mattress,  appeared  to  be  so  very  weak,  that 
even  when  Agricola  was  no  longer  detained  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  house 
in  watching  Cephyse,  who  was  then  expiring  by  a most  horrible  death, 
Mademoiselle  Cardoville  had  still  some  time  to  wait  before  Madelaine  could 
gain  sufficient  strength  to  rise  and  go  down  to  the  carriage.  Thanks  to  the 
presence  of  mind,  and  an  excusable  falsehood  on  the  part  of  Adrienne,  the 
workgirl  was  persuaded  that  Cephyse  had  been  taken  to  a neighbouring 
doctor’s,  where  every  proper  attention  was  being  paid  to  her,  and  it  was 
hoped  that  the  treatment  of  her  would  be  crowned  with  success.  Made- 
laine’s  faculties  and  consciousness,  awakening,  as  it  were,  but  very  slowly 
from  their  stupor,  she  had,  at  first,  received  this  story  without  the  slightest 
suspicion,  being  also  ignorant  that  Agricola  had  accompanied  Mademoiselle 
Cardoville. 

“ And  it  is  to  you,  mademoiselle,  that  Cephyse  and  myself  owe  our 
lives,”  said  Madelaine,  turning  her  affecting  and  melancholy  countenance 
towards  Adrienne ; “ you,  on  your  knees  in  this  garret,  near  the  bed  of 
wretchedness,  on  which  my  sister  and  myself  had  wished  to  die — for 
Cephyse — you  assure  me,  don’t  you,  mademoiselle  ? — has,  as  well  as  myself, 
received  assistance  in  time.” 

“ Yes,  yes,  be  comforted;  they  have  just  now  sent  to  tell  me  that  she  has 
returned  to  her  senses.” 

“'And  have  they  communicated  to  her  that  I am  living,  mademoiselle? 
For,  otherwise,  I am  certain  she  will  regret  having  survived  me.” 

“Make  yourself  quite  easy,  my  dear  child,”  said  Adrienne,  clasping 
Madelaine’s  hands  in  her  own,  and  fixing  her  moist  eyes,  full  of  tears, 
upon  her ; “ they  have  told  her  all  that  is  necessary.  Do  not,  therefore, 
disturb  yourself  on  that  point,  think  only  of  your  return  to  life,  and,  as  I 
hope,  to  happiness — to  which,  I fear  me,  you  have  hitherto  been  a great 
stranger,  my  poor  little  one.” 

“ What  kindness,  mademoiselle  ! And  after  the  manner  in  which  I left 
you — when  you  must  have  thought  me  so  ungrateful !” 

“ I have  a great  many  things  to  tell  you,  by  and  by,  when  you  are  in  a 
better  condition  to  listen  to  them ; they  would  fatigue  you  too  much  now', 
perhaps.  But  how  do  you  feel?” 

“ Better,  mademoiselle.  This  fresh  air — and  then  the  thought,  that  since 
I have  seen  you,  my  poor  sister  will  be  relieved  from  her  despair,  and  me 

too 1 will  acquaint  you  with  everything,  and  I feel  assured  that  you 

will  extend  your  pity  to  Cephyse— will  you  not,  mademoiselle  ?” 

“You  may  always  rely  on  me,  my  child,”  replied  Adrienne,  conceding, 
as  well  as  she  could,  her  painful  embarrassment;  “you  ought  to  know  that 
all  that  affects  you,  interests  me.  But  tell  me,”  added  Mademoiselle  Car- 
doville, with  much  emotion,  “ before  you  adopted  this  desperate  resolution, 
you  wrote  to  me — was  it  not  so  ?” 

“ Yes,  mademoiselle.” 

“Unfortunately,”  replied  Adrienne,  mournfully,  “in  not  receiving  any 
answer,  you  thought  me  forgetful — cruelly  ungrateful.” 

“Oh!  I never  accused  you,  mademoiselle;  my  poor  sister  will  tell  you 
that.  I have  been  grateful  to  you,  even  to  the  very  last.” 

“ I believe  you.  I know  your  heart.  But  how  could  you  possibly 
account  for  my  silence?” 

“ I concluded  that  you  were  justly  offended  at  my  leaving  you  so  abruptly, 
mademoiselle.” 

“ I offended  ! Alas  ! your  letter  never  reached  my  hands.” 

“How,  then,  did  you  know  that  I had  written  to  you,  mademoiselle  ?” 

“ Oh  ! I knew  it,  my  dear  girl ; and  farther,  that  you  wrote  also  to  the 
porter.  Unfortunately,  he  handed  your  letter  to  Florine,  one  of  my  women, 
acquainting  her  at  the  same  time  that  it  came  from  you. 

“Mademoiselle  Florine!  The  young  person  who  was  so  kind  to  me  ?” 
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“ Florine  has  basely  deceived  me.  She  had  sold  herself  to  my  enemies, 
for  whom  she  acted  as  a spy.” 

“She!  Gracious  Heaven  !”  exclaimed  Madelaine,  “is  it  possible  ?” 

“ It  is  too  true,”  bitterly  replied  Adrienne;  “but  after  all,  she  is  quite 
as  much  to  be  pitied  as  to  be  blamed  ; she  was  compelled  to  submit  to  a 
terrible  necessity ; and  her  confessions,  and  her  repentance  just  before  her 
death,  secured  my  forgiveness  to  her.” 

“ She  dead,  also  ! So  young!  so  handsome!” 

“Notwithstanding  the  injuries  she  did  me,  her  end  affected  me  most 
deeply,  for  she  confessed  her  faults  with  the  most  heart-broken  sorrow.  She 
told  me,  among  other  things,  that  she  had  intercepted  a letter,  wherein  you 
entreated  an  interview-  with  me,  which  would  be  the  means  of  “saving  your 
sister’s  life.” 

“That  is  quite  true,  mademoiselle.  The  purport  of  my  letter  was  to 
that  effect ; but  what  interest  could  she  have  had  in  withholding  it  from 
you?” 

“ They  were  fearful  of  your  returning  to  me,  my  kind,  guardian  angel ; 
they  knew  how  tenderly  you  loved  me.  My  enemies  were  apprehensive  of 
your  faithful  affection,  so  wonderfully  seconded  by  the  admirable  instinct  of 
your  heart.  Ah  ! I never  shall  cease  to  remember  how  much  the  horror  of 
a wretch  whom  I defended  against  your  suspicions  was  deserved.” 
“Monsieur  Rodin?”  said  Madelaine,  shuddering. 

“The  same,”  replied  Adrienne;  “but  we  will  not  now  talk  of  such 
people.  The  hateful  recollection  of  them  would  spoil  the  delight  I now 
feel  in  seeing  you  restored ; for  your  voice  is  not  so  weak  as  it  was,  and 
your  cheeks  are  slightly  tinted.  Blessed  be  God  ! that  I have  been  so 
happy  as  to  find  you  again.  Did  you  but  know  all  that  I hope  for,  all  that 
I anticipate  from  our  reunion — for  we.  will  never  be  separated  again,  shall 
we  ? Oh  ! promise  me  that  in  friendship’s  name  !” 

“ I,  mademoiselle ; I,  your  friend!”  said  Madelaine,  modestly  casting 
down  her  eyes. 

“ Did  I not,  for  some  days  before  you  left  me,  call  you  my  friend,  my 
sister?  what  has  there  happened  to  change  it  ? — Nothing,  nothing!”  added 
Mademoiselle  Cardoville  with  the  deepest  tenderness ; “ it  may,  on  the  con- 
trary, be  said  that  a fatal  resemblance  in  our  positions  would  make  your 
friendship  dearer  to  me,  more  precious  than  ever ; and  I have  again 
secured  it,  have  I not  ? Oh  ! do  not  refuse  me,  I have  so  much  need  of  a 
friend.” 

“You,  mademoiselle?  you  stand  in  need  of  the  friendship  of  such  a poor 
creature  as  me  ?” 

“Yes,”  replied  Adrienne,  regarding  Madelaine  with  an  expression  of  the 
most  touching  sorrow  : “ and,  what  is  more,  you,  perhaps,  are  the  only  per- 
son to  whom  I should  be  able,  to  whom  I dare  confide  my  unhappiness, 
bitter  as  it  is.”  And  the  cheeks  of  Mademoiselle  Cardoville  became  sud- 
denly crimsoned. 

“ And  what  is  it  that  can  entitle  me  to  such  a mark  of  confidence,  made- 
moiselle ?”  inquired  Madelaine,  with  increased  astonishment. 

“ The  delicacy  of  your  heart,  the  goodness  of  your  disposition,”  replied 
Adrienne,  with  a slight  hesitation ; “ and  besides,  you  are  a woman,  and 
I am  certain  that  you,  better  than  any  one  else,  will  understand  my  suffer- 
ings, and  will  pity  them.” 

“ Pity  you,  mademoiselle  ?”  replied  Madelaine,  whose  surprise  was  more 
and  more  increased ; “ I ? — and  you  so  great  and  so  envied  a lady*  and  I so 
humble  and  contemptible  ? can  there  be  anything  in  you  for  me  to  pity  ?” 
“Tell  me,  my  poor  friend,”  replied  Adrienne,  after  a few  moments’ 
silence,  “ are  not  there  sorrows  the  most  poignant,  that  one  dare  not  con- 
fess to  any  one  for  fear  of  derision  or  contempt  ? How  could  one  dare  to 
seek  either  sympathy  or  compassion  for  sufferings  that  one  dare  not  avow, 
even  to  oneself,  lest  it  should  make  one  blush  even  in  one’s  own  eyes  ?” 
Madelaine  could  hardly  believe  what  she  heard ; her  benefactress  must, 
like  herself,  have  been  the  victim  of  some  unhappy  love,  or  she  never  would 
have  uttered  such  language.  But  still  the  workgirl  could  not  entertain  such 
a supposition ; therefore,  attributing  Adrienne’s  sorrows  to  some  other  cause, 
she  replied  sadly,  in  thinking  of  her  fatal  passion  for  Agricola,  “Yes,  yes, 
mademoiselle,  a grief  that  one  is  ashamed  of ; oh,  that  is  frightful,  very 
frightful  indeed!” 

“ But  also,  what  happiness  it  is  to  meet  with,  not  only  a heart  sufficiently 
pure  to  inspire  unlimited  confidence,  but  also  sufficiently  experienced  in  a 
thousand  sorrows,  whereby  it  is  enabled  to  offer  compassion,  support,  and 
counsel!  Say,  my  dear  child,”  added  Mademoiselle  Cardoville,  looking  sted- 
fastly  on  Madelaine ; “ if  you  were  oppressed  by  one  of  those  sufferings  that 
would  make  you  blush,  would  you  not  be  happy,  very  happy,  on  finding  a 
sister  soul  to  your  own,  wherein  you  might  repose  your  sorrows,  and 
lighten  yourself  of  the  half  of  them  by  an  entire  and  well-merited  confidence  ?” 
For  the  first  time  in  her  life,  Madelaine  regarded  Mademoiselle  Cardoville 
with  feelings  of  distrust  and  melancholy.  The  last  words  of  the  young  lady 
appeared  to  her  to  be  very  significant.  “Undoubtedly  she  is  acquainted 
with  my  secret,”  said  Madelaine,  “ my  journal  must  certainly  have  fallen 
into  her  hands ; she  is  either  informed  of  my  passion  for  Agricola,  or  she 
suspects  it ; all  that  she  has  been  hitherto  saying  has  been  only  to  call  forth 
my  confidence,  in  order  to  convince  herself  that  she  has  been  correctly 
informed.”  These  ideas  did  not  excite  in  Madelaine’s  mind  any  angry  or 
ungrateful  feeling  towards  her  benefactress,  but  the  heart  of  the  poor  girl 
was  of  such  a suspicious  delicacy,  of  such  painful  susceptibility  in  reference 
to  her  fatal  passion,  that,  notwithstanding  the  deep  and  tender  affection  she 


entertained  towards  Mademoiselle  Cardoville,  she  experienced  the  greatest 
misery  in  supposing  that  she  was  mistress  of  her  secret. 

Chapter  CXLI. — Disclosures. — ( Continued .) 

The  idea,  in  the  first  instance  so  painful  to  Madelaine,  that  Mademoiselle 
Cardoville  was  fully  acquainted  with  her  love  for  Agricola,  speedily  trans- 
formed itself,  in  her  heart,  owing  to  the  generous  instincts  of  this  noble  and 
excellent  creature,  into  a deep  regret,  that  exhibited  all  her  attachment,  all 
her  veneration  for  Mademoiselle  Cardoville.  “ Perhaps,”  continued  Made- 
laine to  reason,  “ yielding  to  the  influence  that  the  unexampled  kindness  of 
my  protectress  exercised  over  me,  I ought  to  have  made  an  avowal  to  her 
which  I would  not  have  done  to  any  one  else — an  avowal  that,  till  now,  I 
thought  I should  have  carried  to  my  grave.  It  would  at  least  have  been  a 
proof  of  my  gratitude  towards  Mademoiselle  Cardoville ; but  unfortunately 
T am  now  deprived  of  the  melancholy  pleasure  of  confiding  to  my  benefac- 
tress the  only  secret  of  my  life.  But,  however,  generous  as  might  have 
been  her  sympathy  for  me,  great  as  might  have  been  her  affection,  she,  so 
beautiful,  so  admired,  never  could  have  comprehended  the  frightful 
position  in  which  such  a poor  creature  as  myself  was  placed,  concealing  at 
the  very  bottom  of  her  lacerated  heart  a love  as  hopeless  as  it  was  ridicu- 
lous. And  notwithstanding  the  delicacy  of  her  attachment  towards  me,  my 
benefactress,  at  the  time  I was  complaining,  might  wound  my  feelings  with- 
out intending  it,  because  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  one  not  similarly 
situated  to  give  me  comfort.  Alas  ! why  did  not  she  leave  me  to  die  !” 

These  reflections  presented  themselves  to  the  mind  of  Madelaine  with 
the  rapidity  of  thought.  Mademoiselle  Cardoville  had  been  attentively 
observing  her.  She  remarked  that  the  features  of  the  young  workgirl, 
which  had  been  rapidly  regaining  their  serenity,  had  suddenly  become 
clouded,  and  exhibited  a feeling  of  the  most  painful  humiliation.  Alarmed 
at  this  relapse  into  such  extreme  dejection,  which  might  prove  of  fatal 
consequences,  for  Madelaine  was  still  very  weak,  having  been,  as  one  may 
say,  on  the  very  brink  of  the  grave.  Mademoiselle  Cardoville  hastily  said, 

“ My  friend,  do  not  you  agree  with  me,  that  the  most  severe,  nay,  even 
the  most  humiliating  sorrow,  is  lightened  when  one  can  breathe  it  into  a 
devotedly  faithful  heart  ?” 

“Yes,  mademoiselle,”  bitterly  replied  the  young  workgirl;  “but  the 
heart  that  silently  suffers  ought  to  he  the  sole  judge  as  to  the  proper 
moment  of  making  such  a painful  confession ; and  until  then  it  would  per- 
haps be  more  generous  to  respect  the  heart-rending  secret — if  it  should  by 
accident  have  been  discovered.” 

“You  are  right,  my  child,”  mournfully  said  Mademoiselle  Cardoville; 
“and  were  I to  choose  this  almost  solemn  moment,  to  make  you  the 
deppsitory  of  a most  painful  confidence,  it  would  be  because  when  you 
have  heard  me,  you  would,  I am  certain,  attach  yourself  so  much  the  more 
to  life,  when  you  knew  that  I stood  so  greatly  in  need  of  your  affection, 
your  consolations  and  your  pity.” 

At  these  words,  Madelaine  made  an  effort  to  rise.  She  rested  on  her 
mattress,  and  gazed  od  Mademoiselle  Cardoville  with  amazement.  She 
could  not  believe  what  she  had  heard.  Far  from  thinking  of  forcing  or 
surprising  her  into  any  confidence,  her  protectress  was  about,  as  she  had 
declared,  to  make  a painful  confession,  and  to  implore  comfort  and  com- 
passion from  herself — Madelaine. 

“How!”  exclaimed  she,  hesitatingly,  “is  it  to  you,  mademoiselle,  who 
come ” 

“ ’Tis  I ; who  come  to  tell  you  that  I am  wretched,  and  am  ashamed  of 
the  cause  of  my  wretchedness  ; yes,”  added  the  young  lady,  with  a heart- 
breaking expression,  “ yes,  of  all  confessions,  I am  about  to  make  the  most 
painful  one  to  you.  I am  in  love,  and  I blush  at  being  so.” 

“Like  myself!”  exclaimed  Madelaine,  clasping  her  hands. 

“ I am  in  love  !”  repeated  Mademoiselle  Cardoville  with  a burst  of  grief 
that  she  had  for  a long  time  subdued  ; yes,  I am  in  love,  and  it  is  not 
returned;  and  my  love  is  wretched  and  overpowering, — it  is  consuming,  it  is 
killing  me  ! and  I dare  not  confide  to  any  one  the  painful  secret.” 

“ Like  myself !”  repeated  Madelaine,  with  a fixed  gaze.  “Shea  queen! 
by  her  beauty,  her  birth,  her  wealth,  her  mind  ! — she  is  suffering  from  the 
same  cause  as  I am  !”  added  she.  “And  like  me — a poor  unhappy  creature 
— she  loves,  and  is  not  beloved  again  !” 

“ Truly,  yes,  like  you,  I love,  and  am  not  to  he  loved  again,”  exclaimed 
Mademoiselle  Cardoville.  “Am  I doing  wrong,  therefore,  in  telling  it  to 
you?  for  to  you  alone  I could  confide  it;  because,  having  suffered  a,  similar 
calamity,  you  alone  know  how  to  sympathise  with  me.” 

“And  so,  mademoiselle,”  said  Madelaine,  looking  abashed,  and  recover- 
ing from  her  surprise,  “ you  knew ” 

“ I knew  all,  my  poor  child ; but  should  never  have  spoken  to  you  of 
your  secret  if  I myself  had  not  to  confide  a still  more  painful  one  to  you — 
yours  is  a cruel  one,  mine  humiliating.  Oh,  sister!  you  see,”  added 
Mademoiselle  Cardoville,  in  an  accent  which  it  is  impossible  to  describe, 
“misfortunes  efface,  reconcile,  or  confound  what  are  called  grades;  and 
frequently  those  who  are  looked  upon  as  the  happiest  in  the  world,  and  who  ' 
are  so  much  envied,  fall  by  bitter  grief,  alas  ! considerably  below  the  most 
humble  and  the  most  wretched,  since  from  them  they  seek  compassion  jj 
and  consolation.”  Then  drying  her  tears,  which  had  flowed  in  profusion,  ! 
Mademoiselle  Cardoville  continued  with  deep  emotion,  “ Come,  then,  sister, 
courage,  courage  ! Let  us  love  each  other ; let  us  sustain  each  other ; let 
this  melancholy  and  mysterious  tie  unite  us  for  ever.” 
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“ Ah,  mademoiselle,  forgive  me  ! But  now  that  you  are  acquainted  with 
the  secret  of  my  life,”  said  Madelaine,  casting  her  eyes  down,  and  not 
being  able  to  overcome  her  confusion,  “ I feel  that  I should  never  be  able  to 
look  upon  you  without  shame.” 

“Why  so?  Because  you  are  passionately  attached  to  Agricola ?’’  said 
Adrienne.  “ But  then,  on  the  same  ground,  I ought  also  to  expire  with 
shame  before  your  eyes ; for,  less  courageous  than  yourself,  I had  not  the 
power  to  suffer,  to  resign  myself,  to  bury  my  affection  at  the  bottom  of  my 
heart ! He  whom  I loved,  with  a love  henceforth  impossible,  is  acquainted 
with  it,  and  has  despised  me  to  prefer  another  woman,  the  very  choice  of 
whom  is  a new  and  cruel  affront  to  me — that  is,  if  I am  not  deceived  in 
regard  to  the  appearances  concerning  her.  Sometimes,  however,  I hope  that 
I am  deceived.  Now,  then,  say,  is  it  for  you  to  be  abashed?” 

“You  disdained  for  a woman  unworthy  of  being  compared  with  you? 
Ah ! mademoiselle,  I never  can  believe  it !”  exclaimed  Madelaine. 

“ And  I also  sometimes  can  scarcely  credit  it ; not  out  of  any  pride,  hut 
because  I know  the  worth  of  my  own  heart.  Then  I say  to  myself,  ‘ No, 
she  whom  he  prefers  to  me,  has,  without  doubt,  something  within  her  that 
touches  the  soul,  the  mind,  and  the  heart  of  him  who  contemns  me  for 
her.’  ” 

“Ah,  mademoiselle ! if  all  that  I have  now  heard  be  not  a dream,  if  false 
appearances  have  not  bewildered  you,  your  grief  must  be  great  indeed.” 
“Yes,  my  poor  friend,  great,  oh ! how  great;  and  yet,  nevertheless, 
thanks  to  you,  I have  the  hope,  that  perhaps  this  fatal  passion  may  be 
weakened;  perhaps,  that  I shall  have  strength  to  overcome  it;  for  when 
you  shall  have  known  all,  absolutely  all,  I shall  not  blush  on  your  looking 
at  me ; you,  the  most  noble,  the  worthiest  of  women ; you,  whose 
courage  and  resignation  will  always  be  an  example  for  me.” 

“ Ah,  mademoiselle,  do  not  talk  of  my  courage  when  I have  so  much 
reason  to  blush  for  my  weakness.” 

“ Blush  i gracious  Heaven ! always  this  fear  upon  you!  Can  there,  on 
the  contrary,  be  anything  more  affecting,  more  heroically  devoted  than  your  j 
love  ? You  blush  ! and  why  ? For  having  entertained  a most  pure 
affection  for  a generous  mechanic,  whom  you  learned  to  love  from  your  very  j 
infancy  ? Blush,  for  having  acted  like  a most  affectionate  daughter  to  his  j 
mother?  Blush,  for  having  endured,  without  even  once  complaining,  my 
poor  litte  one,  a thousand  torments — so  much  the  more  poignant,  because 
those  who  inflicted  them  were  unconscious  of  the  injuries  they  were  doing 
you  ? Did  they  think  of  hurting  your  feelings,  when,  instead  of  calling  you 
by  the  simple  name  of  Madelaine,  which  belongs  to  you,  they  always 
addressed  you,  without  thinking  of  it,  by  one  that  was  ridiculous  and 
insulting,  and  which,  in  secret,  consumed  you  with  humiliation  and  sorrow?” 

“ Alas  ! mademoiselle,  how  have  you  learned  this  ?” 

“ You  wrote  it  all  down  in  your  journal,  did  you  not  ? And  you  shall 
know  the  whole  of  it.  Florine,  when  she  was  dying,  confessed  all  her 
misdeeds  to  me.  She  had  had  the  dishonesty  to  steal  these  papers  from 
you — forced,  indeed,  to  do  that  odious  act  by  the  parties  in  whose  power 
she  was.  But  she  first  read  the  journal;  and  as  all  good  feeling  was  not 
utterly  extinct  in  her,  its  perusal  disclosed  to  her  your  admirable  resig- 
nation, your  melancholy  and  pious  love ; and,  further,  had  struck  so  deeply 
in  her  mind,  that  on  her  death-bed  she  repeated  a great  many  passages 
from  it  to  me,  thus  explaining  the  cause  of  your  sudden  disappearance,  for 
she  had  no  doubt  in  her  mind  that  the  discovery  of  your  love  for  Agricola, 
had  been  the  reason  why  you  fled  from  the  house.” 

“Alas!  that  was  too  true,  mademoiselle.” 

“Oh,  yes,”  bitterly  replied  Adrienne,  “those  who  instructed  that  unhappy 
creature  knew  well  how  to  strike  the  blow.  They  are  not  novices  ; they 
first  bring  you  to  despair,  then  murder  you.  But,  also,  how  is  it  that  you 
were  so  devoted  to  me  ? How  is  it  that  you  divined  then-  character  so  well  ? 
Oh  ! these  black-robed  gentry  are  dreadfully  implacable,  and  their  power  is 
immense,”  said  Adrienne,  shuddering. 

“ ’Tis  enough  to  make  one  tremble,  mademoiselle.” 

“ Be  of  good  cheer,  my  dear  child,  for  it  often  happens  that  the  weapons 
of  the  wicked  turn  against  themselves ; and  from  the  moment  of  my  having 
learnt  the  cause  of  your  flight  you  became  dearer  to  me  than  ever.  I then 
set  every  possible  engine  in  motion  to  discover  where  you  were.  At  length, 
after  numerous  inquiries,  ’twas  only  this  morning  that  the  person  whom  T 
had  charged  to  discover  your  retreat  ascertained  that  you  lived  in  this  house. 
Agricola  being  with  me  at  the  time  I was  informed  of  it,  requested  that  he 
might  accompany  me  to  you.” 

“Agricola  !”  exclaimed  Madelaine,  clasping  her  hands,  is  he  here  also  ?” 
“Yes,  my  child.  Be  tranquil.  While  I am  attending  to  you,  he  is 
engaged  with  your  poor  sister.  You  will  see  him  presently.” 

“Alas!  mademoiselle,”  replied  the  affrighted  Madelaine,  “ he  undoubtedly 
knows ” 

“Of  your  love?  No,  no;  be  assured  of  that.  Think  only  of  finding 
yourself  again  with  your  excellent  and  noble  brother.” 

“Ah,  mademoiselle,  I hope  he  will  always  be  ignorant  of  it — of  that 
which  causes  me  so  much  shame  that  I would  rather  die.  Thank  heaven 
that  he  knows  nothing  of  it!” 

“ He  does  not.  Therefore  let  us  have  no  more  sad  thoughts,  my  dear 
child ; think  only  of  your  worthy  brother,  who  came  in  such  good  time  to 
spare  us  endless  regrets,  and  yourself  a heavy  crime.  Oh ! I will  not 
speak  to  you  of  the  prejudices  of  the  world  in  reference  to  the  right  a human 
creature  possesses  of  rendering  to  its  Creator  a life  that  is  found  too  heavy 


j to  support.  I will  merely  say,  that  you  were  not  to  die,  because  those  who 
love  you,  and  whom  you  love,  had  yet  great  need  of  you.” 

“I  thought,  mademoiselle,  that  you  were  happy.  Agricola  is  married  to 
I a young  girl  whom  he  loves,  and  who  will,  I am  sure,  make  him  happy. 
To  whom,  then,  could  I have  been  of  service?” 

“ In  the  first  place,,  to  myself,  as  you  perceive ; and,  in  the  next,  who 
! could  have  told  you  that  Agricola  will  never  need  your  assistance  ? Who 
j could  have  told  you  that  either  his  happiness  or  that  of  those  belonging  to 
' him  will  always  continue,  or  that  it  may  not  he  exposed  to  very  severe 
shocks  ? And  even  were  it  so,  that  those  to  whom  you  were  attached  might 
always  have  been  happy,  could  their  happiness  have  been  complete  with' mt 
you  ? And  your  death,  with  which,  perhaps,  they  would  have  reproached 
themselves,  would  it  not  have  caused  them  eternal  regret  ?” 

“All  that  is  very  true,  mademoiselle,”  replied  Madelaine.  “I  have 
done  wrong.  The  dizziness  of  despair  seized  me;  and  then  we  were  crushed 
by  the  most  frightful  misery.  We  had  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  work  for 
some  days,  and  were  subsisting  on  the  charity  of  a poor  woman,  whom  the 
cholera  carried  off.  To-morrow,  or  the  day  after,  we  must  have  died  from 
starvation.” 

“Died  from  starvation  ? knowing  where  I lived  ?” 

“ I had  already  written  to  you,  mademoiselle  ; and,  receiving  no  answer, 
I concluded  that  you  had  been  justly  offended  with  my  abrupt  departure.” 
“Poor  dear  child!  You  must  have  been,  as  you  say,  under  the  influence 
of  a sort  of  vertigo  at  such  a dreadful  moment;  therefore  I have  not  the 
heart  to  reproach  you  for  having  for  an  instant  doubted  me.  How  can  I 
blame  you,  however  ? Have  not  I also  had  some  thoughts  of  bringing  my 
own  days  to  a close  ?” 

“You!  mademoiselle?”  exclaimed  Madelaine. 

“Yes,  I was  really  contemplating  it  when  they  came  to  tell  me  that  the 
dying  Florine  wished  to  speak  to  me.  I listened  to  her ; her  disclosures 
suddenly  changed  my  plans ; the  melancholy,  gloomy  life  that  had  become 
insupportable  to  me  suddenly  became  bright ; a consciousness  of  duty  was 
awakened  in. me.  You  undoubtedly  were  a victim  to  the  most  horrible 
wretchedness.  I felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  seek  and  save  you.  Florino’s 
confessions  had  unfolded  fresh  schemes  of  my  enemies  against  the  scattered 
members  of  my  family,  dispersed  by  heart-rending  sorrow,  by  cruel  losses. 
I felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  warn  them  of  the  dangers  of  which  they,  perhaps, 
were  ignorant,  and  to  rally  them  against  the  common  enemy.  I had  been 
the  victim  of  the  most  odious  plots;  I felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  prosecute  the 
authors  of  them,  lest,  encouraged  by  impunity,  these  black-robed  gentry 
might  cause  fresh  victims.  Thus  the  thought  of  duty  furnished  me  with 
strength ; I recovered  from  my  dejection  ; and  with  the  assistance  of  tho 
Abbe  Gabriel,  a heavenly  priest — yes,  a heavenly  one — the  beau,  ideal  of  a 
true  Christian — the  worthy  adopted  brother  of  Agricola — I courageously 
ventured  on  the  contest.  How  shall  I tell  it  you,  my  child  ? The  fulfil- 
ment of  these  duties,  and  the  unceasing  hope  of  finding  you,  have  brought 
some  relief  to  my  sorrows ; at  least,  if  I have  not  been  comforted,  it  has 
furnished  a distraction  to  them  ; your  affectionate  friendship  and  the  e.\  .mple 
of  your  resignation  will  effect  the  rest.  I believe  so  ; I am  confident  that  I 
shall  bury  this  fatal  passion  in  oblivion.” 

Just  as  Adrienne  had  concluded  these  words,  hasty  footsteps  were  heard 
upon  the  stairs,  and  a sweet  young  voice  exclaimed,  “ Ah,  gracious  Heaven  ! 
this  poor  Humpy  ! how  fortunate  that  I have  come  at  this  moment,  if  I 
can  be  of  the  least  assistance  to  her!”  And  almost  at  the  same  moment 
Rose  Pompon  rushed  precipitately  into  the  garret. 

Agricola  was  close  upon  the  heels  of  the  grisette,  and  indicating  to 
Adrienne  the  open  window,  endeavoured  by  a sign  to  make  her  understand 
that  she  must  say  nothing  respecting  the  deplorable  end  of  the  Queen  of 
the  Revels.  This  dumb  show  was  not  perceived  by  Mademoiselle  Cardo- 
ville.  The  heart  of  Adrienne  bounded  with  grief,  indignation,  and  pride,  in 
recognizing  the  young  girl  whom  she  had  seen  at  the  Porte  Saint  Martin  in 
company  with  Djalma,  and  who  alone  had  been  the  cause  of  the  numerous 
frightful  sorrows  she  had  undergone  since  that  fatal  evening.  And  then 
again — oh  ! the  terrible  decrees  of  fate  ! — just  at  the  very  moment  when  she 
was  about  to  make  the  cruel  and  humiliating  avowal  of  her  rejected  love, 
there  appeared  before  her  eyes  the  woman  to  whom  she  believed  herself 
sacrificed. 

If  Mademoiselle  Cardoville’s  astonishment  had  been  profound,  that  of 
Rose  Pompon  was  no  less  so.  Not  only  had  she  rccoguised  in  Adrienne  tho 
handsome  young  lady  with  the  golden  hair,  who  had  sat  opposite  to  her  at 
the  theatre  when  the  adventure  with  the  black  panther  took  place,  but  she 
had  also  weighty  reasons  earnestly  to  desire  such  a meeting,  so  unexpected, 
so  improbable.  It  is  therefore  impossible  to  depict  the  look  of  malignant 
and  triumphant  joy  with  which  she  affected  to  survey  Adrienne. 

Mademoiselle  Cardoville’s  first  movement  was  to  quit  the  garret,  but  she 
would  not  only  thereby  be  put  to  the  pain  of  abandoning  Madelaine  at  such 
a moment,  and  giving,  in  the  presence  of  Agricola,  a reason  for  her  hasty 
departure,  but  an  inexplicable  and  fatal  curiosity  restrained  her  in  spite  of 
her  wounded  pride.  She  remained  therefore  in  the  room.  She  was  enabled, 
at  last,  to  see  quite  close,  as  one  may  say,  and  to  hear  and  form  an  opinion 
of  this  rival,  on  whose  account  she  had  thought  of  dying— this  rival,  whom 
in  the  anguish  of  her  jealousy  she  had  presented  to  herself  in  so  many 
forms,  in  order  to  account  for  Djalma’s  passion  for  the  young  creature. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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A MELTING  STORY. 


No  other  class  of  men  in  any  country  possess  that  facetious  aptness  of 
inflicting  a good-humoured  revenge  which  seems  to  he  innate  with  a Green 
Mountain  Boy.  * 

One  winter  evening,  a country  store-keeper  in  the  Mountain  State  was 
about  closing  his  doors  for  the  night,  and  while  standing  in  the  snow  out- 
side, putting  up  his  window-shutters,  he  saw  through  the  glass  a lounging, 
worthless  fellow  within  grab  a pound  of  fresh  butter  from  the  shelf,  and 
hastily  conceal  it  in  his  hat. 

The  act  was  no  sooner  detected  than  the  revenge  was  hit  upon  ; and  a 
very  few  moments  found  the  Green  Mountain  store-keeper  at  once  indulging 
hiS  appetite  fdt  ftin,  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  paying  off  the  thief  with  a 
facetious  Sort  of  torture  for  which  he  might  have  gained  a premium  from  the 
bid  inquisition.  “ I say,  Seth  !”  said  the  store-keeper,  coming  in  and 
closing  the  door  after  him,  slapping  his  hands  over  his  shoulders,  and  stamp- 
ing the  snow  off  his  shoes. 

Seth  had  his  hand  upon  the  door,  his  hat  upon  his  head,  and  the  roll  of 
new  butter  in  his  hat,  anxious  to  make  his  exit  as  soon  as  possible. 

“ I say,  Seth,  sit  down ; I reckon,  now,  on  such  a night  as  this,  a leetle 
something  warm  wouldn’t  hurt  a fellow:  come,  sit  down.” 

Seth  felt  very  uncertain  : he  had  the  butter,  and  was  exceedingly  anxious 
to  be  off,  but  the  temptation  of  “something  warm”  sadly  interfered  with  his 
resolution  to  go.  This  hesitation,  however,  was  soon  settled  by  the  right 
owner  of  the  butter  taking  Seth  by  the  shoulders  and  planting  him  upon  a 
seat  close  to  the  stove,  where  he  was  in  such  a manner  cornered  in  by  barrels 
and  boxes,  that  while  the  country  grocer  sat  before  him  there  was  no 
possibility  of  his  getting  out,  and  right  in  this  place  sure  enough  the  store- 
keeper sat  down. 

“ Seth,  we’ll  have  a little  warm  Santa  Cruz,”  said  the  Green  Mountain 
gtocet,  as  he  opened  the  stove-door,  and  stuffed  in  as  many  sticks  as  the 
space  would  admit.  “ Without  it  you’d  freeze  going  home  such  a night  as 
this.” 

Seth  already  felt  the  butter  settling  down  closer  to  his  hair,  and  jumped 
up,  declaring  he  must  go. 

“ Not  till  you  have  something  warm,  Seth.  Come,  I’ve  got  a story  to 
tell  you,  too ; sit  down  now  !”  and  Seth  was  again  pushed  into  his  seat  by 
his  cunning  tormentor. 

“Oh!  it’s  confounded  hot  here,”  said  the  thief,  again  attempting  to  rise. 

“ Sit  down — don’t  be  in  such  a plaguy  hurry,”  retorted  the  grocer,  push- 
ing him  back  in  his  chair. 

“ But  I’ve  got  the  cows  to  fodder,  and  some  wood  to  split,  and  I must  be 
agoin’,”  continued  the  persecuted  chap. 

“ But  you  musn’t  tear  yourself  away,  Seth,  in  this  manner.  Sit  down  ; 
let  the  cows  take  care  of  themselves,  and  keep  yourself  coot ; you  appear  to 
be  fidgety,”  said  the  roguish  grocer,  with  a wicked  leer. 

The  next  thing  was  the  brewing  of  two  glasses  of  smoking  hot  rum 
toddy,  the  very  sight  of  which,  in  Seth’s  present  situation,  would  have  made 
the  hair  stand  erect  upon  his  head,  had  it  not  been  well  oiled  and  kept 
down  by  the  butter. 

“Seth,  I’ll  give  you  a toast  now,  and  you  can  butter  it  yourself,”  said  the 
grocer,  yet  with  an  air  of  such  consummate  simplicity,  that  poor  Seth  still 
believed  himself  unsuspected.  “ Seth,  here’s  a Christmas  goose — (it  was 
about  Christmas  time) — here’s  a Christmas  goose  well  roasted  and  basted, 
eh  ? I tell  you,  Seth,  it’s  the  greatest  eating  in  creation.  And,  Seth,  don’t 
you  never  use  hog’s  fat  or  common  cooking  butter  to  baste  with ; fresh 
pound  butter,  just  the  same  as  you  see  on  that  shelf  yonder,  is  the  only 
proper  thing  in  nature  to  baste  a goose  with.  Come,  take  your  butter — I 
mean,  Seth,  take  your  toddy.” 

Poor  Seth  now  began  to  smoke,  as  well  as  to  melt,  and  his  mouth  was  as 
hermetically  sealed  up  as  though  he  had  been  born  dumb.  Streak  after 
streak  of  the  butter  came  pouring  from  under  his  hat,  and  his  handkerchief 
was  already  soaked  with  the  greasy  overflow.  Talking  away  as  if  nothing 
was  the  matter,  the  grocer  kept  stuffing  the  wood  into  the  stove,  while  poor 
Seth  sat  bolt  upright,  with  his  back  against  the  counter,  and  his  knees 
almost  touching  the  red-hot  furnace  before  him. 

“ Dreadful  cold  night,  this!”  said  the  grocer.  “Why,  Seth,  you  seem 
to  perspire  as  if  you  were  warm  ! Why  don’t  you  take  your  hat  off?  Here, 
let  me  put  your  hat  away.” 

“Wo/”  exclaimed  poor  Seth,  at  last,  with  a spasmodic  effort  to  get  his 
tongue  loose,  and  clapping  both  hands  upon  his  hat.  “ No,  I must  go ; 
let  me  out.  I ain’t  well ; let  me  go!”  A greasy  cataract  was  now  pour- 
ing down  the  poor  fellow’s  face  and  neck,  and  soaking  into  his  clothes,  and 
trickling  down  his  body  into  his  very  boots,  so  that  he  was  literally  in  a 
perfect  bath  of  oil. 

“Well,  good  night,  Seth,  if  you  unit  go,”  said  the  humorous  Ver- 
monter; adding,  as  Seth  got  out  into  the  road,  “Neighbour,  I reckon  the 
fun  I’ve  had  out  of  you  is  worth  a ninepence,  so  I shan’t  charge  you  for 
that  pound  of  butter!" — New  Orleans  Picayune. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Amanda  wonders  if  she  were  to  wear  a galvanic  ring  or  a galvanic 
band  round  her  waist,  at  the  same  time  standing  on  hair  soles,  and' 
combing  her  hair  with  a metal  brush,  having  a glass  handle  and  a brass 
chain  attached  to  it,  she  might  perchance  succeed  in  restoring  her  gray' 
hairs  to  their  natural  colour.  We  really  cannot  tell.  This  is  a won- 
derful  aye  altogether.  So  many  scientific  discoveries  for  making  hair 
grow,  and  so  many  bald  heads;  so  many  panaceas  for  curing  all  com- 
plaints, and  yet  so  many  complaints.  We  have  never  had  any  posi- 
tive proof  of  the  truth  of  any  of  these  pretensions.  There  is  a bald- 
headed  quack  in  London,  who  professes  to  cure  baldness  in  other  people,, 
and  pretends  to  be  so  busily  engaged  that  he  has  no  time  to  devote  to 
the  cultivation  of  his  own  hair -field.  People  believe  him.  Superstition, 
has  gone  out  of  fashion,  and  science  is  in  vogue.  Those  whigs  is  out, 
and  these  stories  is  in. 

Anna.' — Money  can  do  wonders  in  dissolving  the  marriage  of  an  heiress  of 
nineteen.  It  has  done  more  to  destroy  the  sanctity  of  marriage  than 
even  wantonness  itself,  because  it  has  assumed  the  form  and  the  gravity- 
of  law  and  justice,  which  wantonness  does  not.  It  has  put  a price  on 
breach  of  promise  and  fealty,  and  given  the  connubial  relationship . 
the  appearance  of  a financial  partnership.  But  it  is  the  ivay  of  the- 
world.  It  does  its  best.  A poor  girl  must  serve  for  life  the  husband 
of  her  minority,  a rich  one  may  purchase  out.  The  law  regards  minors 
as  infants,  though  they  be  the  mothers  of  infants  ; but  the  law  will  not 
move  without  a fee.  Thieves  and  rogues  would,  not  be  tried  if  the- 
county  did  not  pay  for  the  prosecution ; and  even  an  execution  is  not 
got  up  for  nothing.  m 

E.  C. — Spirit  of  v;ine  mixes  with  water,  and  a weak  solution  of  it  may 
be  advantageously  used  in  water-colour  painting ; experience  is  the  best 
guide.  It  heightens,  enriches,  and  preserves  all  the  colours.  Beeves'' 
wax  colours  are  prepared  with  spirit,  but  whether  spirits  of  wine ■ 
or  lavender,  rum,  gin,  or  “ Old  Tom.,’'  we  know  not.  They  have  a 
strong  and  agreeable  smell,  however,  to  distinguish  them.  Any  spirit 
may  be  used  in  water-colours — the  purer,  however,  the  better. 

W.  P.  ought  to  give  us  a reference  to  the  volume  and  page  of  the  worlc 
to  which  he  alludes.  We  should  then  be  able  to  satisfy  ourselves  and,' 
our  readers  also  respecting  the  plagiarism  to  which  he  alludes.  He  kadi 
better  apply  to  the  Gardeners’  Gazette  with  h>s  question. 

M.  B.  B.  W.  inquires  the  meaning  of  the  word  “ Selah"  in  the  Psalms,. 
There  is  much  diversity  of  opinion  about  it.  But  the  safest  guide,  wei 
think,  is  the  Septuagint,  which  translates  it  “ diapsalma” — rest  or 
pause  in  singing.  Etymologically  it  conveys  the  idea  of  elevation;  and 
it  seems  to  have  acquired  a sacred  character  like  the  modern  “Amen," 
which,  is  used  in  our  church  service  in  a somewhat  similar  manner  at 
certain  pauses,  or  ends  of  prayers.  There  is  this  difference  between  the 
two,  that  “Amen”  belongs  to  prayer,  and  “ Selah"  to  praise. 

R.  E. — We  do  not  pretend  to  give  lessons  in  drawing.  It  is  an  art 
which  depends  for  success  chiefly  upon  individual  ingenuity.  Our  cor- 
respondent should  trust  as  much  as  possible  to  his  own  resources,  and’ 
use  as  little  as  possible  the  square  and  compass.  The  habit  of  measur- 
ing with  the  eye  is  of  immense  importance  in  drawing.  Practise  on 
simple  subjects — hands,  heads,  and  small  figures,  first,  and  only  measure 
when  compelled  to  do  so,  and,  not  till  you  have  attempted  to  draw 
without  measuring . Remember  that  your  eye  must  be  trained  rather 
than  your  hand;  the  hand  has  less  to  do  in  the  matter  than  vulgar 
phraseology  gives  it  credit  for.  The  G in  Gertrude  being  hard  in  Ger- 
man, many  affectedly  make  it  so  in  English ; but,  it  is  abusing  our  lan- 
guage to  introduce  such  anomalies  into  it.  The  English  Gertrude  is 
Jertrude. 

L.’s  questions  have  been  answered  over  and,  over  again;  only  they  are. 
sometimes  expressed,  sometimes  not,  in  more  delicate  terms.  He  asks , 
“ Is  it  a rule  that  contributions  abide  your  own  pleasure — inserted 
w hen  you  like  ? Does  excellence  procure  a ready  insertion !”  Now 
what  answer  can  he  expect  an  editor  to  give  to  such  questions  ? It  is 
like  asking  a shopkeeper  if  his  goods  are  good.  lie  would  not  call 
them  goods  if  they  were  not.  We  do  not  remember  whether  we  have 
preserved  the  lines  or  not ; but  as  the  hand-writing  is  very  broad-shoul- 
dered, and  the  ink  of  a very  negro  complexion,  we  shall  easily  find  it 
out.  Very  likely  Betty  has  condemned  it  for  the  blots. 

Niller.— Scotchmen  are  not  at  a loss  for  “ parritch”  in  London  when 
the.  longing  comes  upon  them.  The  air  of  the  metropolis,  however,  soon, 
reconciles  them  to  other  species  of  food,  and  they  eat  and  drink  as 
Cockaigners  do,  and  forget  altogether  even  their  scones  and  their  cakes. 
Foods  and  drinks  are  rather  the  peculiarities  of  countries  than  of  peo- 
ple, and  the  latter  change  their  diet  when  they  change  their  abode. 

G.  M. — Science  is  knowledge,  and  art  is  skill  or  practice.  The  former 
is  merely  the  mental  poiver  which  qualifies  for  the  latter.  They  are  soul 
and  body. 

Mary  says  she  is  not  a spoiled  child,  and  that  we  are  wrong.  She  says 
she  is  a good-tempered  girl.  Indeed  some  of  her  admirers  say  she  is  too 
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pood;  but  she  does  not  believe  that.  But  she  has  deceived  us.  She 
Wanted  to  know  if  a good  temper  might  be  known  by  the  countenance, 
and  now  it  turns  out  to  be,  can  a profligate  young  man  be  known  by 
his  countenance  ? Mary  would  puzzle  a confessor  if  she  had  one. 

Wooalet  will  find  Maps  and  Guides  for  all  parts  of  the.  world  at  Mr. 
Biggs’s. 

“Not  a Cantab”  is  too  anxious  about  things  over  which  man  has  no 
control.  What  if  he  could  make  the  world  aneiv  according  to  his  own 
plan?  would  it  be  right,  and  would  it  turn  out  right  at  last ? We 
suspect  that  the  most  of  critics  would  spoil  it  if  they  were  permitted 
to  mend  it. 

Leo  says  we  have  prevented  him  from  popping  the  question  by  our  saying 
that  you  cannot  discover  whether  a lady  loves  you  or  not  merely  by  her 
tongue,  as  a physician  discovers  the  state  of  her  health  . We  hope  that  Leo 
will  take  a hint  from  us  once  more  and  pop  the  question;  and  if  he 
should  not  receive  an  answer  from  the  tongue  at  all — if  the  heart 
should  strike  it  dumb  as  an  impudent  intruder — let  him  not  be  discon- 
certed. Tnere  is  a voice  that  speaks  from  the  universal  frame  when  the 
tongue  is  silent. 

Eliza  Cook  s Poems. — We  are  now  enabled  to  state  that  the  first 
announcement  respecting  these  popular  effusions  was  correct,  and  that 
the  public  will  not  be  disappointed.  In  the  preface  to  the  “ Second 
Series,  just  published,  we  find  the  following  passage ; — My  last 
volume  was  an  expensive  one — in  truth,  so  expensive,  that  it  could  not 
circulate  where  I most  wish  it  to  be,  in  the  hands  of  those  whose  spirits 
may  acutely  respond  to  the  voice  of  song,  though  their  means  may 
preclude  an  extravagant  outlay  in  gratifying  their  taste.  To  ensure  such 
circulation,  I have  arranged  that  a reprint  of  the  Illustrated  Poems  shall 
he  speedily  issued  at  a very  reduced  price,  having  determined  that  my 
writings  shall  go  forth  in  as  cheap  a form  as  can  reasonably  be 
effected.  I would  have  them  placed  within  reach  of  all  who  honour  my 
poor  muse  with  their  admiration ; and  I shall  experience  as  much 
pleasure  in  meeting  the  plain  book  on  the  table  of  the  mechanic,  as  in 
finding  myself  richly  bediyht  in  the  boudoirs  of  the  wealthy.” 

1 olium.  Both  black  and  white  trowsers  are  accounted  legitimate  for  even- 
ing dress ; if  woolen  or  satin — ducks  inadmissible. 

Brecknell.  1 he  Family  Herald  may  now  be  had  in  all  market  towns, 

and  in  almost  every  village.  In  remote  places  it  is  more  convenient  to 
receive  it  in  parts,  especially  where  the  hawkers  pass  only  once  or  twice  a 
month. 

Toothache.  Jane. — The  recipe  in  No.  102,  page  796,  is  a combina- 
tion of  four  of  the  most  celebrated  specifics  for  the  relief  of  odon- 
talgia, or  toothache.  W hether  that  admixture  may  add  to,  or  diminish, 
their  individual  effects,  we  are  not  prepared  to  determine.  Pain  in  the 
teeth  and  gums  arises  from  many  causes,  so  that  it  becomes  impossible  to 
lay  down  any  certain  rule  or  cure  for  a disease  that  presents  so  many 
phases. 

Encujirer. — The  Family  Herald  weighs  rather  more  than  an  ounce; 
hut  by  trimming  the  edges  and  wrapping  it  in  a thin  envelope,  it  may  be 
reduced  to  an  ounce  exactly.  It  may  then  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  for  twopence. 

J.  H.,  Leeds.  The  subject  and  ideas  are  good.  Morn  and  dawn,  charm 
and  calm,  are  cockney  rhymes,  although  they  may  come  from  Yorkshire. 

C.  S.,  Whitehaven. — Miss  Cook’s  poems  are  published.  Messrs.  Crosth- 
waite,  in  the  Market  Place,  will  supply  a copy  cheaper  than  tee  can. 
See  answer  above. 

J.  R. — Ventriloquism  is  a gift  of  nature. 

R.  E.  inquires  “ where  he  can  get  a map  of  the  undiscovered  islands?” 

Pickled  Eggs. — For  this  economical  and  useful  recipe,  see  No.  83,  p.  492. 
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IRISH  ENTHUSIASM;  OR  NATIONAL  INDEPENDENCE. 

The  zealous  prosecution  of  the  question  of  repeal  by  O’Connell  and  the 
Irish  populace,  makes  the  subject  of  national  independence  particularly  in- 
teresting to  the  intelligent  portion  of  our  countrymen  at  the  present  moment 
In  a previous  number  (page  57)  we  treated  of  “ Nationality— the  Good  and 
the  Evil  of  it ; and  the  question  which  Irish  agitation  suggests  to  our  mind 
is  merely  a particular  phasis  of  that  universal  question  which  nationaiity  em- 
braces. In  that  article  we  showed  that  the  tendeney  of  social  improvement 
is  to  unite  nations,  and  bring  them  all  under  the  government  of  an  imperial 
law  ; not  destroying  the  national  distinctions,  but  only  the  legislative  con- 
tradictions and  artificial  antipathies  created  by  diplomatic  antagonism  and 
converse  notions  of  right  and  wrong.  The  tendency  of  Irish  repeel  agitation 
is  apparently  not  much  in  unison  with  this  law  of  progress.  Instead  of 
diminishing  the  number  of  legislative  governments,  it  proposes  to  increase  it ; 
ln/je-®r  of  u"UlnS  nations  under  one  law,  it  proposes  to  disunite  bv  means 
ot  different  laws  ; and  thus,  instead  of  marching  on  to  the  consummation  of 


the  national  system,  it  attempts  to  retrograde — to  march  back  into  that  con- 
dition of  strife  which  has  been  the  source  of  war  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  and 
will  continue  to  inflame  and  convulse  the  nations  so  long  as  it  is  maintained. 

Ireland,  as  a Catholic  country,  has  more  passional  than  intellectual  excite- 
ment. There  is  a genius  and  vigour,  imagination  and  feeling,  deep  arid  lieh, 
in  the  Green  Isle  ; but  it  is  not  remarkable  for  cold  or  even  cool  calculation. 
It  is  like  a young  colt  broke  loose.  It  bounds,  and  fl;n.s,  and  plays  all 
manner  of  pranks  within  the  limits  prescribed  ; it  has  none  of  the  slow, 
serious,  contemplative,  and  deliberate  step  of  the  old  horse  about  it.  It  is 
like  the  wild  ass  of  the  Orient  lands:  it  stands  on  the  tops  of  the  high  places, 
“ snuffs  up  the  wind  like  a dragon,”  then  rushes  headlong  down  die  steep  to 
cool  its  lips  in  the  water-springs.  There  is  more  poetry  than  prose  in  Ireland  ; 
and,  therefore,  in  the  days  of  poetry,  Ireland  was  a greater  country  than  she 
now  is  in  a prosaic  era.  Ireland  was  once  a mother  to  the  British  isle.-.  She 
sent  out  her  missionaries  to  civilize  and  to  christianize  the  rude  inhabi'an's 
of  Britain.  But  they  did  not  come  with  the  demonstralive  sciences,  or  the 
useful  arts,  or  manufactures — such  things  are  too  prosy  for  the  Irish  spirit. 

They  came  with  imagination,  and  zeal,  and  devotion,  and  love,  and  the 
warm  feeli  gs  of  the  heart ; and  in  those  times  such  qualities  prevail  d,  and 
they  would  prevail  again,  were  the  fiery  spirit  of  c ntroversy  lull  d,  and  some- 
thing like  union  established  amongst  men.  But  now  they  look  like  a species 
of  madness.  The  age  cannot  appreciate  them,  and  they  cannot  appreciate  tiie 
age;  and  thus  the  genius  of  Ireland,  which  is  possessed  of  many  nob'e 
attributes,  has  sunk  into  poverty  and  rags,  in  which  the  spirit  of  modern  times 
sees  nothing  that  is  noble  or  respectable,  though  our  ancestors  could. 

For  such  an  era  as  the  present  Ireland  is  not  at  all  fitted.  It  belongs  to 
the  past ; and  every  country  which,  like  Ireland,  still  adheres  to  the  past, 
is  low.  Spain  was  once  a great  country,  the  greatest  in  Europe  in  the 
days  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  but  it  is  not  so  now.  It  has  not  marched  with  the 
era,  hut  stood  still.  It  has  the  elements  of  greatness  for  a new  era,  but  not 
for  this  in  which  we  live.  Italy  was  once  a great  nation- — the  greatest  in  the 
world.  It  still  preserves,  indeed,  a remnant  of  that  universality  which  has 
been  its  inheritance.  The  music  of  Italy  is  conquering  the  woild.  Its  opera 
is  even  subduing  the  legitimate  drama  of  England,  the  most  perfect  species  of 
drama  that  the  genius  of  man  lias  ever  yet  constructed.  Otello  has  supplanted 
Othello,  and  sings  his  speeches  throughout  all  Europe,  in  an  opera  seria.  In 
countries  where  Othello  never  spoke,  Otello  sings,  and  stifles  his  wife  in  a 
musical  cadenza.  But  this  is  imaginative  greatness.  In  political  importance 
Italy  is  nothing,  and  is  not  reckoned  even  one  of  the  great  powers  of 
Europe,  nor  can  she  be  so  reckoned,  unless  she  or  the  age  undergo  a remark- 
able change.  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Ireland  are  too  far  behind  ever  to 
come  up,  even  if  they  make  the  attempt.  But  a change  may  come  over  the 
spirit  of  the  world,  and  give  that  peculiar  tone  of  mind  (be  ascendancy  which 
is  now  in  abeyance.  Then  Ireland  may  be  great,  and  the  spirit  of  Ireland 
may  impregnate  England  with  the  lightness  of  her  heart  and  the  richness  of 
her  fancy. 

For  Ireland  to  make  an  attempt  at  present  to  regu'ate  her  own  affairs 
would  only  be  greater  ruin  if  possible  than  she  now  experiences.  She  would 
sink  into  the  same  abyss  as  Spain  and  Portugal.  She  would  even  be  lower 
than  either  of  these  two  powers.  She  would  be  the  very  lowest  in  Europe. 
If  she  set  up  in  opposition  to  England,  England  would  overwhelm  her; 
and  if  she  does  not  intend  opposition,  why  does  she  seek  independence? 
That  she  is  oppressed  by  England,  at  present,  is  true  ; and  England  herself 
perceives  it  and  regrets  it.  But  England  does  not  willingly  oppress  Ireland. 
It  is  the  age  that  oppresses  her — the  spirit  of  the  Protestant  era — the  scientific, 
manufacturing  era,  which  England  lias  embraced,  and  which  Ireland  has 
scorned.  England  would  have  been  delighted  if  Ireland  had  accompanied 
her.  England  is  sorry  that  Ireland  has  not  accompanied  her;  and  she  has 
made  many  efforts  to  introduce  the  Protestant,  the  scientific,  and  the 
mechanical,  spirit  into  the  sister  isle,  but  without  effect.  Ireland  will  not  take 
the  advice  of  England.  She  cannot  ; and  England,  in  self-defence,  has  been 
compelled  to  employ  a severity  of  discipline  in  Ireland  with  which  she  would 
have  gladly  dispensed  had  the  principles  of  her  constitution  permitted.  But 
the  Protestant  Constitution  of  ’88  is  anti-Catholic.  This  is  its  distinguishing 
feature  ; and  every  approach  to  relaxation  of  Protestant  discipline  is  accom- 
panied with  a popular  outcry  in  Britain,  which  brands  it  as  an  act  of  cowaidlce 
and  of  treason.  To  establish  Popery  in  Ireland  would  be  a counter-revolution. 
The  coronation  oath  itself  would  require  to  be  changed  ; the  Bill  of  Rights 
and  the  Act  of  Settlement  in  part  repealed;  and  the  royal  subscription  of  the 
declaration  against  Popery  dispensed  with.  In  fine,  such  a change  implies  a 
new  constitution  for  England  ; and  the  question  is, — Is  the  age  prepared 
for  this  ? Has  the  crisis  come  to  force  it  upon  us  ? Are  we  in  a revolution 
or  are  we  not?  Have  we  a headache,  or  is  it  mere  imagination  ? When  a 
man  has  a headache  he  knows  it.  When  a crisis  comes,  when  a revolution 
comes,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  it.  And  without  a revolution,  or  a 
popular  change  of  mind  which  is  tantamount  to  revolution,  no  country  in  the 
world  can  fundamentally  change  its  constitution.  England  is  placed  in  a 
dilemma  with  Ireland.  But  time  will  bring  her  out  of  it. 

Nationality,  however,  is  a very  great  evil.  It  has  had  its  mission  like 
other  evils  in  the  world,  and  has  taught  man  wisdom  by  the  lessons  of 
experience  ; but  it  is  an  experience  to  be  got  rid  of  as  soon  as  the  wisdom  is 
learnt.  A people  is  always  in  a low  state  of  mind  when  it  is  much  inflated 
with  ideas  of  national  glory  and  supremacy.  In  this  state  we  think  the 
French  people  still  are,  as  they  always  have  been.  We  know  nothing  more 
disreputable  to  the  character  of  the  French  than  this  national  selfishness — a 
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selfishness  which  confers  the  highest  titles  and  honours  upon  itself — which 
givesFrance  the  name  of  “ the  great  nation” — “ the  beautiful  France” — and 
which  talks  of  the  glory  of  France  as  a pious  Protestant  speaks  of  the  glory  of 
God.^^This  littleness  of  mind,  this  territorial  bigotry,  is  the  offspring  of 
nationality.  It  is  patriotism.  It  is  by  no  means  a Catholic  spirit  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word  ; but  it  is  a spirit  which  singularly  characterizes  pseudo- 
Catho.llc  countries.  The  Irish  exhibit  a considerable  amount  of  it.  The  glory 
of  Ireland  is  a phrase  that  is  somewhat  revolting  to  the  English  language,  and 
therefore  our  ears  are  very  seldom  offended  by  it ; but  “ great,  glorious, 
and  — first  flower  of  the  earth,  and  first  gem  of  the  sea,”  is  a very 

close  approximation  to  it. 

,0  “ The  nations  are  fallen,  whilst  thou  art  but  young,  ■» 

,<  Thy  sun  is  but  rising,  whilst  others  have  set ; 

h Though  the  dark  cloud  of  slavery  o’er  thee  has  bung, 

\\  The  bright  star  of  freedom  shall  beam  on  thee  yet. 

Erin  ! oh  Erin  ! though  long  in  the  shade. 

Thy  star  will  shine  out  when  the  proudest  shall  fade.” 

These  r l anifestations  of  delight  at  the  idea  of  a sinking  of  other  nations  when 
Irelandlis  rising  are  indicative  of  a somewhat  limited  spirit  of  philanthropy, 
which  iajnot  at  all  in  consonance  with  our  own  ideas  of  poetical  perfection 
We  willmgly  admit  of  an  apology  for  them  in  the  present  depressed  and  un- 
fortunate state  of  the  Green  Isle  ; but  still  they  are  feelings  which  require  an 
apology,  ^ind  cannot  be  set  forth  as  examples  of  that  glowing  and  generous 
philanthropy  which  embraces  the  world  as  its  country,  and  humanity  as  its 
family.  The  restoration  of  national  independence  to  Ireland  in  such  a state 
of  mind — singing  such  melodies,  and  exulting  in  such  hopes — would  be  a re- 
trograde movement  in  the  political  history  of  Europe ; it  would  be  adding  oue 
more  to  the  already  numerous  obstacles  to  imperial  uniformity.  It  would  be 
a divergence  rather  than  a convergence — a centrifugal  rather  than  a centripetal 
movement ; and  the  consequence  would  be,  a passional  excitement  of  in- 
dividual antipathy  between  Irishmen  and  Englishmen,  and  a mutual  intolerance 
and  persecution,  which  would  destroy  even  that  sympathy  which  Englishmen 
now  feel  for  Irish  misfortune.  Separation  would  he  ruin — ;ruiu  to  the  political 
interests  of  Ireland — ruin  to  the  moral  feelings  of  the  three  kingdoms 

Lord  Campbell  says  be  knows  howto  govern  Ireland,  if  the  English  people 
would  permit  him.  In  this  if  lies  a very  great  difficulty,  but  not  all  the 
difficulty.  His  lordship  justifies  Irish  agitation,  and  says,  that  were  he  an 
Irish  Catholic,  he  would  be  an  agitator  himself,  and  would  stop  at  nothin, 
short  of  sedition  or  treason  to  effect  the  deliverance  of  his  country.  If 
patriotism  be  a virtue,  his  lordship  is  right,  and  every  Trish  Catholic  should  do 
the  same.  The  difficulty  only  lies  in  the  mode  of  deliverance.  His  lordship 
sees  no  difficulty ; he  has  made  up  his  mind — equality  is  the  secret ; that  is, 
put  down  Protestant  ascendancy — undo  the  revolution  of  ’88 — lose  the  Battle 
of  the  Boyne — and  make  Popery  as  legitimate  as  prelacy  in  Ireland.  This  is 
one  step  towards  satisfaction,  perhaps,  if  the  people  of  England  would  permit 
it ; and  they  would  permit  it,  if  there  were  a minister  in  the  country 
sufficiently  influential  to  persuade  them  into  it  ; and  when  they  had  done  it, 
this  would  be  equivalent  in  principle  to  a restoration  of  James  the  Second,  or 
the  male  line  of  the  Stuarts.  This  would  please  “ Young  England”  ex- 
ceedingly ; and  it  is  curious  to  see  how  ultra  Whis  and  Tory  principles  agree 
and  meet  together  in  a common  centre.  The  Whigs  brought  in  the  con- 
stitution of  ’88,  and  now  they  would  let  it  out;  and  in  letting  it  out  they 
agree  with  the  old  Tory,  who  would  never  have  let  it  in,  if  the  people  of 
England  had  not  been  resolved  to  make  a trial  of  it. 

Equality,  in  the  pure  sense  of  the  word,  would  be  a curious  phenomenon 
in  the  history  of  this  country.  It  seems  to  ps  a sort  of  impossibility  or  im- 
practicability in  the  present  condition  of  men’s  minds.  It  is  theology  that 
makes  it  impossible,  otherwise  there  is  little  difficulty.  Would  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  take  their  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords,  or  would  the 
English  Catholic  bishops  be  unseated,  and  what  would  they  do  with  the 
Presbyterians  and  Dissenters  ? and  would  they  dis-establish  the  Pro- 
testant Church  in  Ireland  ? Satisfaction  seems  out  of  the  question.  There 
are  too  many  parties  to  be  pleased  and  displeased.  Propose  what  you 
please,  stretch  your  inventive  faculties  to  their  very  utmost,  and  you  will 
perceive  that  so  long  as  the  present  distinction  of  sects  exists,  political  tran- 
quility in  this  country  and  in  Ireland  is  altogether  impracticable.  Those 
nations  are  not  so  very  foolish  as  we  imagine  who  have  suppressed  all  novelty  of 
doctrine  by  physical  force ; for  although  in  so  doing  they  have  also  suppressed 
the  growing  intelligence  and  industrious  energies  of  the  people,  they  have 
secured  a state  of  apparent  unity  or  uniformity  of  opinion,  which  forms  a very 
large  item  in  the  summary  of  national  happiness.  We  have  adopted  the 
principle  of  freedom  of  thought  in  this  country  ; and  our  necessity  now  is, 
to  give  full  scope  to  it,  and  suffer  it  to  accomplish  its  mission,  and  attain  to 
its  consummation  as  soon  as  possible.  We  have  not  yet  presented  i his  full 
scope  to  thought ; we  have  repressed,  constrained,  and  proscribed;  but  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  Reformation  was  the  right  of  private  judgment, 
and  to  the  recognition  of  that  right  we  seem  to  be  driven  by  a force  which 
no  resisting  power  is  able  to  repel. 

We  have  the  name  of  an  Imperial  Parliament,  but  we  have  not  got  the  fact. 
The  Parliament  is  the  Parliament  of  England ; neither  Scotland  nor  Ireland 
has  a Parliament.  They  are  conquered  rather  than  united  to  England.  An 
imperial  power  ought  to  be  a super-national  power.  Rome  was  a tyranny, 
because  it  was  a national  power  imperialising  itself — such  a power  as  France 
would  fain  be,  if  she  could,  and  as  she  endeavoured  to  become  under  the  reign 


of  Napoleon. . The  imperial  power  ought  to  he,  as  near  as  possible,  the 
abstract  principle  of  power  itself  embodied  in  a government  which  is  not 
national — -not  devoted  to  one  place  or  party,  country  or  province,  more  than 
another;  in  other  words,  not  territorial.  Territorial  power  is  tyranny  by 
necessity.  . Its  physical  accompaniments  superinduce  the  necessity  of  physical 
means,  which  are  physical  compulsion,  to  accomplish  its  ends.  The  more 
metaphysical  or  spiritual,  mental,  moral,  or  sentimental  a power  is,  the  more 
perfect ; and  if  the  perfect  realisation  of  such  a power  in  society  should  appear 
to  men  a vain  dream,  it  may  yet  be  allowed  that  the  nearer  we  approximate  a 
standard  of  excellence  the  more  perfect  we  are  in  our  administration  of  justice. 
That  power  should  rule  is  allowed  on  all  hands  ; but  that  one  country  should 
rule  another  country  or  one  province  another  province,  is  only  maintained  by 
conquerors  and  their  followers.  The  seat  of  power  is  man,  and  not  the  soil. 
The  representative  of  man  is  the  true  representative,  not  the  representative  of 
a town  or  a country.  Our  legislative  titles  are  based  upon  a principle  of  mis- 
government.  They  necessarily  lead  to  misgovernment.  They  make  soil  the 
governor,  instead  of  the  mind  and  the  soul  of  man.  We  have  to  mount  to 
a higher  idea,  to  a nobler  system  of  representation.  We  must  be  lifted,  up  from 
the  earth  to  a more  spiritual  region — a region  of  humanity,  of  heart  and  head, 
of  affection  and  thought — away  from  the  vulgar  base  of  ten-pound  qualifica- 
tions, and  other  ignoble  sources  of  legislative  right,  to  which  the  sons  of  the 
first  Adam  cling  with  instinctive  passion,  as  to  the  dust  from  which  they  came, 
to  which  they  belong,  and  to  which  they  return  when  they  have  accomplished 
their  territorial  mission. 


Erratum. — In  page  106,  second  column,  16  lines  from  the  top,  for  “ latter ” 
read  “ sects.”  In  correcting  one  blunder,  we  unfortunately  made  another, 
by  introducing  two  ‘Matters”  into  once  sentence. 


Content.— A Dutch  sailor,  upon  breaking  his  leg  by  a fall  from  the  main- 
mast, told  his  messmates  it  was  a great  mercy  that  he  had  not  broken  his  neck. 
Doctor  Hammond  was  troubled  with  a complication  of  disorders,  but  when  he 
had  the  gout  he  would  thank  God  that  it  was  not  the  stone  ; and  when  he  after- 
wards had  the  stone,  he  thanked  God  that  he  had  spared  him  the  two  disorders 
at  the  same  time. 

A Dangerous  Experiment. — The  Hospital  dos  Lazaros,  founded  for 
the  reception  of  persons  afflicted  with  the  elephantiasis,  and  other  cutaneous 
disorders  of  the  same  land  (very  common  diseases  in  Brazil),  had  one  patient 
who  was  anxious  to  try  a queer  experiment  for  his  recovery.  Somebody  havino- 
discovered  that  the  disease  was  curable  by  the  bite  of  a rattle-snake,  he 
insisted  on  one  being  brought  to  him,  and,  strange  to  say,  lie  found 
physicians  and  others  quite  ready  to  indulge  him.  The  dreaded  serpent  was 
accordingly  brought  in  a kind  of  cage,  and  he  thrust  his  hand  towards  its 
mouth.  To  the  surprise  of  all  present,  the  animal  shrunk  back  ; and,  when 
he  touched  it,  it  licked  his  hand  ! His  next  step  was  to  exasperate  it  by 
squeezing  it,  and  at  length  it  did  inflict  a small  wound  on  his  little  finger, 
so  small  and  so  slight  that  he  was  scarcely  conscious  of  the  infliction.  The 
experiment  ended  just  as  any  sane  person  might  have  foreseen : in  twenty- 
four  hours  the  man  was  a corpse. 


PARTING  SONG. 

Come,  let  us  part  with  lightsome  heart, 
Nor  breathe  one  chiding  sigh. 

To  think  that  wings  of  rainbow  plume 
So  soon  should  learn  to  fly. 

We  scarcely  like  the  chimes  to  strike 
That  tell  of  Pleasure’s  flight ; 

But  friendship’s  chain,  when  severed  thus, 
Is  sure  to  re-unite. 

Then  why  not  we  as  merry  be, 

Though  this  song  be  the  last, 

Believing  other  hours  will  come 
As  bright  as  those  just  past  ? 

The  wild  bird’s  song  is  loud  and  long, 

But  the  sweetest  and  the  best 
Is  whistled  as  he  leaves  the  bough, 

To  seek  his  lonely  nest. 

The  sun’s  rich  ray  shines  through  the  day, 
But  flashes  deeper  still 
While  darting  forth  his  farewell  ray 
Behind  the  western  hill. 

Then  why  not  we  as  merry  he 
In  this  our  parting  strain, 

For,  like  the  bird  and  sun,  we’ll  come 
With  joy  and  warmth  again. 

The  moments  fled,  like  violets  dead, 

Shall  never  lose  their  power  ; 

For  grateful  perfume  ever  marks 
The  Memory’s  wither’d  flower. 

The  sailor’s  lay,  in  peaceful  bay, 

With  gladsome  mirth  rings  out ; 

But  when  the  heavy  anchor’s  weigh’d, 

He  gives  as  blithe  a shout. 


AND  AMUSEMENT  FOll  THE  MILLION 


Then  why  not  we  as  merry  be, 

In  this  our  parting  strain, 

And  trust,  as  gallant  sailors  do, 

To  make  the  port  again  ? Eliza  Cook. 


FAMILY  MATTERS 

An  old  lady  who  was  apt  to  be  troubled  with  dreams,  and  superstitious 
•withal,  informed  the  parson  of  the  parish  that  on  a night  previous  she  dreamt 
she  saw  her  grandfather,  who  had  been  dead  for  ten  years.  The  clergyman 
asked  her  what  she  had  been  eating  ? “ Oh,  only  half  a mince-pie  !”  “ Well,” 
says  he,  “ if  you  had  devoured  the  other  half,  you  might  probably  have  seen 
.you  grandmother  too.” 

Intemperance. — Those  men  who  destroy  a healthful  constitution  of  body 
by  intemperance  and  an  irregular  life,  do  as  manifestly  kill  themselves  as  those 
wvho  hang,  or  poison,  or  drown  themselves. — Sherlock. 

Character  of  Man. — As  storm  following  storm,  and  wave  succeeding 
wave,  give  additional  hardness  to  the  shell  that  incloses  the  pearl,  so 
do  the  storms  and  waves  of  life  add  force  to  the  character  of  man. — Lady 
Blessington. 

Dress. — Above  all  things,  whether  you  be  man,  woman,  or  child,  remem- 
ber, that  the  more  you  approximate  to  uniformity  of  colour  for  the  whole  of 
your  dress,  the  better.  Whether,  you  prefer  white  to  black,  blue  to  green, 
or  brown  to  red,  no  matter.  Stick  to  the  law  of  aesthetic  unity — retain 
natural  and  undisguised  contour,  breadth  and  mellowness  of  colour,  ease 
and  dignity  of  movement,  and  you  will  approximate  to  perfection. — 
Blackwood. 

Love’s  Telegraph. — If  a gentleman  wants  a wife,  he  wears  a ring  on  the 
first  finger  of  the  left  hand  ; if  he  be  engaged,  he  wears  it  on  tbs  second 
finger ; if  married,  on  the  third;  and  on  the  fourth,  if  he  never  intends  to 
get  married.  When  a lady  is  not  engaged,  she  wears  a hoop  or  diamond  on 
her  first  finger  ; if  engaged,  on  the  second  ; if  married,  on  the  third  ; and  on 
the  fourth  if  she  intends  to  remain  a maid.  When  a gentleman  presents  a 
fan,  a flower,  or  trinkets,  to  a lady  with  the  left  hand,  this,  on  his  part,  is  an 
overture  of  regard  ; shoutd  she  receive  it  with  the  left  hand,  it  is  considered 
as  an  acceptance  of  his  esteem  ; but  if  the  right  hand,  it  is  a refusal  of  the 
offer.  Thus,  by  a few  simple  tokens,  explained  by  rule,  the  passion  of  love  is 
expressed. — From  a very  old  Book. 

Politeness. — The  tolerance  with  which  we  receive  the  opinions  of  others 
is  apart,  and  an  indispensable  parr,  of  that  general  refinement  of  manners  to 
which  we  give  the  name  politeness.  But  politeness  itself,  in  all  its  most 
important  respects — indeed  in  every  respect,  in  which  it  is  to  be  separated 
from  the  mere  fluctuating  and  arbitrary  forms  and  ceremonies  of  the  month 
or  year — is  nothing  more  than  knowledge  of  the  human  mind  directing 
general  benevolence.  It  is  the  art  of  producing  the  greatest  happiness  which, 
in  the  mere  external  courtesies  of  life,  can  be  produced,  by  raising  such  ideas 
or  other  feelings  in  the  minds  of  those  with  whom  we  are  conversant,  as  will 
afford  the  most  pleasure,  and  averting,  as  much  as  possible,  every  idea 
which  may  lead  to  pain.  It  implies,  therefore,  when  perfect,  a fine 
knowledge  of  the  natural  series  of  thoughts,  so  as  to  distinguish,  not  merely 
the  thought  which  will  be  the  immediate  or  near  effect  of  what  is  said  or  done, 
but  those  which  may  arise  still  more  remotely ; and  he  is  the  most  successful 
in  this  art  of  giving  happiness  who  sees  the  future  at  the  greatest  distance. 
It  is  this  foresight,  acquired  by  attentive  observation  of  the  various  characters 
of  mankind  in  a long  intercourse  with  society,  which  is  the  true  knowledge 
of  the  world  ; for  the  knowledge  of  the  mere  forms  and  ceremonies  of  the 
world,  which  is  of  far  easier  acquisition,  is  scarcely  worthy  of  being 
called  a part  of  it.  The  essential,  and  the  only  valuable  part  of  politeuess, 
then,  is  as  truly  the  result  of  study  of  the  human  mind,  as  if  its  minutest 
rules  had  formed  a regular  part  of  our  systems  of  intellectual  aDd  moral 
philosophy.  . 

How  a Fire  may  Originate. — A gentleman  has  this  morning  given  us 
a key  to  the  mysterious  origin  of  many  a fire.  On  opening  a desk  drawer 
in  his  office,  he  found  the  papers  and  sides  of  the  drawers  charred,  and  on 
further  examination  discovered  the  cause  in  a box  of  lucifer  matches.  Not 
that  he  supposes  it  to  have  been  spontaneous  combustion — matches  do  not 
play  any  such  tricks.  The  cause  of  their  ignition,  though  much  less  likely 
to  be  suspected,  was  soon  revealed.  The  paper  box  was  nibbled  in  many 
places  by  a mouse,  and  the  probability  is,  that,  having  eaten  through  the 
paper,  the  little  marauder  plied  his  work  upon  the  matches,  turning  one  or 
more  of  them  round  by  the  process,  and  producing  the  friction,  a slight 
degree  of  which  only  is  necessary  to  ignite  the  combustible  matter.  The 
mouse  was  guilty  of  attempted  arson,  no  doubt,  but  as  our  courts  have  no 
jurisdiction  in  mousedom,  would  it  not  be  better  to  use  only  metallic  boxes 
for  lucifer  matches  ? Had  not  the  drawer  been  almost  air-tight,  the  fire 
would  have  communicated  to  the  desk  and  the  building,  and  how  could  it 
have  been  accounted  for  ? We  give  the  fact  as  conveying  an  important 
caution,  and  the  possible  solution  of  a very  common  difficulty. — Canada 
Paper. 

To  Polish  Enamelled  Leather. — To  two  parts  of  the  best  cream  add 
one  part  of  linseed  oil ; make  them  each  lukewarm,  and  then  mix  them  well 
together.  Having  previously  cleaned  the  dirt  from  the  shoe,  &c.,  rub  it 
over  with  a sponge  dipped  in  the  mixture,  then  rub  with  a soft  dry  cloth 
until  a brilliant  polish  is  produced.  This  recipe  is  sent  by  a shoemaker, 
who  says  it  is  the  best  preparation  among  many  which  he  has  tried. 
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Milk  of  Roses.' — Having  received  several  applications  respecting  t 
favourite  cosmetic,  we  shall  insert  the  best  'hree  methods  of  preparing  it. 

English  Method. — Take  two  ounces  of  Jordan  almonds,  ten  ounces  of 
rose  water,  one  ounce  of  rectified  spirits  of  wine,  filteen  drops  of  English 
oil  of  lavender,  one  drachm  of  Castile  soap,  and  one  drachm  of  oil  of  sweet 
almonds.  Blanch  the  almonds  in  boiling  water,  dry  them  well  in  a cloth, 
and  then  pound  them  in  a mortir  till  they  become  a complete  paste.  Pound 
the  soap  in  the  same  mortar,  and  let  it  be  well  mixed  with  the  almond 
paste.  When  this  is  done  add  the  oil  of  almonds,  mix  again,  and  then  with  a 
spatula  stir  in  the  rose  wqter  and  spirits,  having  previously  mixed  them  together, 
Strain  the  whole  strength  through  a clean  white  cloth,  and  add  the  oil  of 
lavender  to  the  expressed  liquid  drop  by  drop,  stirring  it  the  whole  time. 
When  the  mixture  has  stood  a day,  covered  with  a cloth  to  keep  it  from 
dust,  it  must  be  bottled. 

French  Method. — Mitt  together  tincture  of  benzoin  and  tincture  of  storax, 
of  each  three  drachms  ; spirit  of  roses,  forty  drops.  Drop  this  mixture 
gradually  into  half  a pint  of  rose  water,  stirring  them  well  all  the  time. 

German  Method.— Take  of  extract  of  lead,  two  drachms  ; spirits  of 
lavender,  three  drachms  ; rose  water,  two  ounegs  ; spring  water,  six  ounces  ; 
ceruse,  lour  scruples.  Rub  the  ceruse  and  extract  of  lead  together  in  a 
mortar,  and  when  well  mixed,  add  the  waters,  and  lastly  the  spirits. 

The  English  and  French  preparations  may  he  used  with  perfect  safety  as 
cosmetic  washes.  The  French  is  the  easiest  prepared.  The  German  recipe 
must  be  used  with  great  caution,  on  account  of  the  lead  which  it  contains. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  preparations  usually  sold  under  the  title  of  Milk 
of  Roses,  as  they  frequently  have  for  their  basis  a dilute  solution  of 
hydrocyanic  (or  Prussic)  acid. 


BOUGHT  WIT  IS  BEST,  IF  NOT  BOUGHT  TOO  DEAR. 

So  constituted  is  man,  that  he  gradually  values  any  attainment  only  accord- 
ing to  the  price  it  cost  him.  Though  things  may  have  a fixed  and  intrinsic 
value,  yet  man  appreciates  them  only  as  he  is  prepared  for  the  enjoyment 
of  them  by  previous  exertion  and  experience. 

The  literary  man  or  scholar  does  not  duly  estimate  the  valuable  acquisitions 
of  a liberal  education,  until  he  has  reached  them  through  the  prescribed 
pathway  of  toil  and  experience,  until  he  has  encountered  and  overcome  the 
ordinary  difficulties  of  ascent  up  the  hill  of  science  and  learning.  So  in 
every  sphere  of  action  or  occupation  in  human  life,  we  are  not  apt  to  prize  the 
object  if  we  obtain  it  without  expense.  But  there  is  a condition  in  this 
maxim.  Bought  wit  is  best,  if  not  bought  too  dear;  that  is,  if  we  do  not  ob- 
tain it  at  the  expense  of  health,  reputation,  or  too  great  sacrifice,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  enjoyment  of  the  acquired  eood.  The  moral  of  this  is  inferred  from 
the  above  remarks,  that  an  object  of  desire  obtained  by  due  exertion  is  best. 


MRS.  CAUDLE’S  CURTAIN  LECTURES.— (From  Punch.) 

“brother”  caudle  has  been  to  a masonic  charitable  dinner. 

MRS.  CAUDLE  HAS  HIDDEN  THE  “ BROTHER’S”  CHEftUE-BOOK. 

But  all  Isay  is  this:  I only  wish  I’d  been  born  a man.  What  did  you 
say  ? You  wish  I had  ? Mr.  Caudle,  I’ll  not  lie  quiet  in  my  own  bed  to 
be  insulted.  Oh,  yes,  you  did  mean  to  insult  me.  I know  what  you  mean. 
Lou  mean,  if  I had  been  born  a man,  you’d  never  have  married  me.  That’s 
a pretly  sentiment,  I think  ; and  after  the  wife  I’ve  been  to  you  1 And  now 
I suppose  you’ll  be  going  to  public  dinners  every  day  ! It’s  no  use  your 
telling  me  you’ve  only  been  to  one  before  ; that’s  nothing  to  do  with  it — 
nothing  at  all.  Of  course  you’ll  be  out  every  night  now.  I knew  what  it 
would  come  to  when  you  were  made  a mason  : when  you  were  once  made 
a ‘ brother,’  as  you  call  yourself,  I know  where  the  husband  and  the  father 
would  be  ; I’m  sure,  Caudle,  and  though  I’m  your  own  wife,  I grieve  to  say 
it — I’m  sure  you  haven’t  so  much  heart,  that  you  have  any  to  spare  people, 
out  of  doors.  Indeed,  I should  like  to  see  the  man  who  has!  No,  no 
Caudle ; I’m  by  no  means  a selfish  woman — quite  the  contrary  ; 1 love 
my  fellow-creatures  as  a wife  and  mother  of  a family,  who  has  only  to  look 
to  her  own  husband  and  children,  ought  to  love  ’em. 

“ A brother  indeed  1 What  would  you  say,  if  I was  to  go  and  be  made  a 
‘ sister  ?’  Why  I know  very  well — the  house  wouldn’t  hold  you. 

“ Where’s  your  watch  ? How  should  I know  where  your  watch  is  ? You 
ought  to  know.  But  to  be  sure,  people  who  go  to  public  dinners  never 
know  where  anything  is  when  they  come  home.  You’ve  lost  it,  no  doubt ; 
and  ’twill  serve  you  right  if  you  have.  If  it  should  be  gone — and  nothing 
more  likely — I wonder  if  any  of  your  ‘ brothers’  will  give  you  another  ? Catch 
’em  doing  it. 

“ You  must  find  your  watch  ? And  you’ll  get  up  for  it  ? Nonsense — don’t 
be  foolish — lie  still.  Your  watch  is  on  the  mantel-piece.  Ha  ! isn’t  it  a good 
thing  for  you,  you’ve  somebody  to  take  care  of  it  ? 

“ What  do  you  say  ? Pm  a dear  creature?  Very  dear,  indeed,  you  think 
me,  I dare  say.  But  the  fact  is,  you  don’t  know  what  you’re  talking  about 
to-night.  I’m  a fool  to  open  my  lips  to  you — but  I can’t  help  it. 

“ Where’ s you  watch?  Haven’t  I told  you — on  the  mantel-piece  ? All 
right  indeed  ? Pretty  conduct  you  men  call  all  right.  There  now,  hold  our 
tongue,  Mr.  Caudle,  and  go  to  sleep  ; I’am  sure  'tis  the  best  thing  you  can  do 
to-night.  You’ll  be  able  to  listen  to  reason  to-morrow  morning  ; now,  it’s 
thrown  away  upon  you. 

“ Where’s  your  cheque-book  ? Never  mind  your  cheque-book.  I took 
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care  of  that.  What  business  had  1 to  take  it  out  of  your  pocket  ? Every 
business.  No,  no.  If  you  choose  to  go  to  public  dinners,  why — -as  I’m 
only  your  wife — I can’t  help  it.  But  I know  what  fools  men  are  made  of 
there;  and  if  I know  it,  you  never  take  your  cheque-book  again  with  you. 
What!  Didn’t  I see  your  name  down  last  year  for  ten  pounds?  ‘Job 
Caudle,  Esq.,  ,£10.’  It  looked  very  well  in  the  newspapers,  of  course  ; and 
you  thought  yourself  a somebody,  when  they  knocked  the  tavern  tables  ; but 
I only  wish  I’d  been  there — yes,  I only  wish  I’d  been  in  the  gallery.  If  I 
wouldn’t  have  told  a piece  of  my  mind,  I’m  not  alive.  Ten  pounds 
indeed  ! And  the  world  thinks  you  a very  fine  person  for  it.  I only  wish 
I could  bring  the  world  here,  and  show  ’em  what’s  wanted  at  home.  I 
think  the  world  would  alter  their  mind  then  ; yes,  a little. 

“ What  do  you  say  ? A wife  has  no  right  to  pick  her  husband’s  pocket  ? 
A prety  husband  you  are,  to  talk  in  that  way.  Never  mind  : you  can’t 
prosecute  her  for  it — or  I’ve  no  doubt  you  would;  none  at  all.  Some  men 
would  do  anything.  What?  You’ve  a hit  of  a head-ache?  I hope  you 
have — and  a good  bit,  too.  You’ve  been  to  the  right  place  for  it.  No — I 
won’t  hold  my  tongue.  It’s  alt  very  well  for  you  men  to  go  to  taverns — 
and  talk — and  toast — and  hurra — and — I wonder  you’re  not  all  ashamed  of 
yourselves  to  drink  the  Queen’s  health  with  all  the  honours,  I believe,  you 
call  it — yes,  pretty  honours  you  pay  to  the  sex — I say,  I wonder  you’re  not 
ashamed  to  drink  that  blessed  creature’s  health,  when  you’ve  only  to  think 
how  you  use  your  own  wives  at  home.  But  the  hypocrites  that  the  men 
are — oh  ! 

“ Where's  your  xvaich  ? Haven’t  I told  you  ? It’s  under  your  pillow — 
there,  you  needn’t  be  feeling  for  it.  I tell  you  it’s  under  your  pillow.  It's 
all  right  ? Yes  ; a great  deal  you  know  of  what’s  right  just  now.  Ha  ! was 
there  ever  any  poor  soul  used  as  I am  ! I’m  a dear  creature  ? Pah  ! Mr. 
Caudle  ! I’ve  only  to  say,  I’m  tired  of  your  conduct — quite  tired,  and  don’t 
care  how  soon  there’s  an  end  of  it. 

“ Why  did  I take  your  cheque-book  ? I’ve  told  you — to  save  you  from 
ruin,  Mr.  Caudle.  You’re  not  going  to  be  ruined?  Ha!  you  don’t  know 
anything  when  you’re  out  ! I know  what  they  do  at  those  public  dinners 
— charities,  they  call  ’em  ; pretty  charities.  Charity,  I believe,  always  dines 
at  home.  I know  what  they  do  : the  whole  system’s  a trick.  No  : I’m 
not  a stony-hearted  creature:  and  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  say  so  of 
your  wife  and  the  motherof  your  children — but  you’ll  not  make  me  cry  to-night, 
I can  tell  you — I was  going  to  say  that — oh  ! you’re  such  an  aggravating 
man  I don’t  know  what  I was  going  to  say  ! 

“ Thank  heaven  ? What  for  ! I don’t  6ee  that  there’s  anything  to  thank 
heaven  about  ! I was  going  to  say,  I know  the  trick  of  public  dinners. 
They  get  a lord,  or  a duke,  if  they  can  catch  him — anything  to  make  people 
say  they’ve  dined  with  nobility,  that’s  it — yes,  they  get  one  of  these 
people  with  a star  perhaps  in  bis  coat,  to  take  ihe  chair — and  to  talk  all 
sorts  of  sugar-plum  things  about  charity — and  to  make  foolish  men,  with 
wine  in  ’em,  feel  that  they’ve  no  end  of  money;  and  then — shutting  their 
eyes  to  their  wives  and  families  at  home — all  the  while  that  their  own  faces 
are  red  and  flushed  like  poppies,  and  they  think  to-morrow  will  never  come 
— then  they  get  ’em  to  put  their  hand  to  paper.  Then  they  make  ’em  pull 
out  their  cheques.  But  I took  your  book,  Mr.  Caudle— you  couldn’t  do  it 
a second  time.  What  are  you  laughing  at?  Nothing  ? It’s  no  matter  : I 
shall  see  it  in  the  paper  to-morrow  ; for  if  you  gave  anything,  you  were  too 
proud  to  hide  it.  I know  your  charity. 

“ Where’s  your  watch?  Haven’t  I told  you  fifty  times  where  it  is  ? In 
the  pocket — over  your  head — of  course!  Can’t  you  hear  it  tick?  No, 
you  can  hear  nothing  to-night!” 

“ And  now,  Mr.  Caudle,  I should  like  to  know  whose  hat  it  is  you’ve 
brought  home?  You  went  out  with  a beaver  worth  thiee-and-twenty 
shillings — the  second  time  you’ve  worn  it — and  you  bring  home  a thing  that 
no  Jew  in  his  senses  would  give  fivepence  for.  I couldn’t  even  get  a pot  of 
primroses — and  you  know  I always  turn  your  old  hats  into  roots — not  a 
pot  of  primroses  for  it.  I’m  certain  of  it  now — I’ve  often  thought  it — hut 
now  I’m  sure  that  some  people  dineout  only  to  change  their  hats.  “ Where’s 
your  watch  ? Caudle,  you’re  bringing  me  to  an  early  grave  !” 

We  hope  that  Caudle  was  penitent  for  his  conduct ; indeed,  there  is,  we 
think,  evidence  that  he  was  so,  for  this  is  the  only  lecture  to  which  he  has 
appended  no  comment.  The  man  had  not  the  face  to  do  it. 


[This  lecture  concludes  the  eighth  volume  of  the  wittiest  periodical  in  the 
English  language.  Punch’s  good-natured  remarks  on  men  and  manners 
have  constituted  him  an  authority  from  which  there  is  little  appeal ; and 
his  caustic  satire,  never  low  or  vulgar,  renders  him  a terror  in  high  places. 
The  admirable  lectures  we  have  so  frequently  quoted  are  more  universally 
read  than  any  composition  ever  published.  After  appearing  in  the  original, 
they  are  transferred  to  almost  every  newspaper  and  periodical  ; so  that  their 
multiplied  weekly  issue  exceeds  in  number  all  the  editions  of  the  works  of 
Byron,  Moore,  and  Scott  put  together.  We  think  we  do  not  exaggerate  in 
saying,  that  nearly  a million  of  copies  of  these  domestic  sketches  are  printed  in 
the  United  Kingdom  every  week,  to  which  may  be  added  a similar  number 
for  America  and  the  British  Colonies.  This  is  not  only  a great  fact,  but  a 
remarkable  feature  in  modern  literature,  and  a freedom  with  copyright  quite 
unprecedented.  Instead,  however,  of  injuring  the  sate  of  the  original  publica- 
tion, Punch  has  attained  the  most  extensive  circulation  ; Douglas  Jerrold 
has  become  the  most  popular  of  writers ; and  Bradbury  and  Evans  the 
most  successful,  as  well  as  the  most  liberal  of  publishers.] 


THE  CHILD  AND  THE  WATCH. 

Art  thou  laughing  at  Time  in  thy  sweet  baby  glee  ? 

Will  he  pause  on  his  pinions  to  frolic  with  thee  ? 

Oh  ! show  him  those  shadow  less,  innocent  eyes, 

That  smile  of  bewilder’d  and  beaming  surprise— 

Bid  him  look  on  that  cheek,  where  thy  rich  hair  reposes, 
Where  dimples  are  playing  bo-peep  with  the  roses — 

His  wrinkled  brow  press  with  light  kisses  and  warm, 

And  clasp  his  rough  neck  with  thy  soft  little  arm, 

And  haply  thy  youibful  and  exquisite  sweetness 
May  win  him  for  once  to  delay  in  his  fleetness  ! 

Then,  then  would  I keep  thee,  my  beautiful  child, 

Thy  blues  eyes  unclouded,  thy  bloom  undefiled, 

With  thy  innocence  only  to  guard  thee  from  ill — 

In  life’s  sunny  dawning  a lily-bud  still ! 

Laugh  on,  my  own  sweet  one  ! His  voice,  which  to  me 
Gives  a warning  so  solemn,  is  music  to  thee  ; 

And  while  I at  these  sounds  feel  the  idler’s  annoy, 

Thou  hear’st  but  the  tick  of  the  pretty  gold  toy ! 

His  smile  is  upon  thee,  my  blessed,  my  own, 

Long,  long  may  it  he  ere  thou  feelest  his  frown ! 

And  ah  ! may  his  tread,  as  he  wanders  with  thee, 

Light  and  soft  as  thy  own  little  fairy  step  be  ; 

And  still  through  all  seasons,  in  storms  and  fair  weather. 
May  Time  and  my  Rosa  be  both  friends  together  ! 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL. 

Lord  Dueie’s  model  farm  at  Whitfield,  now  produces  twenty-three  times 
as  much  corn  as  it  did  under  its  former  management. 

Richard  Wilkins,  a farm  labourer  at  Malvern  Wells,  has  been  poisoned  by 
cider,  and  died.  Several  others  were  similarly  seized,  but  recovered.  The 
pipes  through  which  the  cider  ran,  it  afterwards  appealed,  were  of  lead, 
instead  of  white  metal,  tin,  or  composition.  Hence  the  fatal  catastrophe. 

A machine  for  making  Latin  verses  has  just  been  invented.  Hitherto 
young  boys’  brains  have  been  the  machines  for  the  purpose.  The  ingenious 
inventor  does  not  say  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  Latin  verses  when  they 
are  made. 

Vegetable  Marrows. — Those  persons  who  have  sufficient  space  should 
plant  some  for  their  tops  only,  which,  with  a few  inches  of  the  stems,  are 
fully  equal  to  the  fruit  iu  delicacy  of  flavour  ; and,  should  this  summer  prove 
a dry  one,  may  be  very  useful — Gardener’s  Chronicle. 

Port  Philip. — Some  very  large  shipments  of  red  gum  wood  for  the  London 
market  have  been  made  this  season  as  dead  weight  to  the  wool  ships.  A 
cabinet-maker  in  Melbourne  has  worked  up  some  of  it  into  a loo  table, 
which  competent  judges  declare,  exceeds  in  beauty  the  best  Spanish  maho- 
gany. One  party  alone  has  felled  and  sawed  out  sixty  thousand  feet  of  the 
red  gum  for  exportation. — Adelaide  Observer. 

How  to  Prevent  the  Calyx  of  Carnation  and  Picotees  from 
Bursting. — Dissolve  some  isinglass,  and  spread  it  on  silk  (green  will  be 
the  best  colour),  cut  this  into  thin  stripes  ; and  when  ihe  buds  are  sufficiently 
large,  after  having  moistened  it,  envelop  the  calyx.  The  silk  need  not  be 
more  than  the  eighth  of  an  inch  in  width.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  flowers  intended  lor  exhibition  must  have  all  ligatures,  &c. 
removed  previous  to  staging;  but  this  will  be  found  the  neatest,  as  well  as  the 
most  expeditious  tie,  yet  used. 

Educated  Farmers. — It  is  stated  as  a remarkable  fact,  drawn  from  an 
extended  observation  in  agricultural  districts,  that  in  every  case  the  sons  of 
those  farmers  who  had  been  reading  men  retained  or  rose  above  the  station 
of  their  fathers — that  the  sons  of  men  holding  200  or  300  acres,  for  example, 
sunk  to  the  station  of  labourers  in  the  one  case,  while  in  the  other  they 
either  remained,  in  their  parishes,  and  held  farms  there,  or  went  into  the 
cities  and  rose  above  the  station  of  their  fathers,  or  emigrated  and  attained 
the  stations  of  still  more  permanent  comfort.  In  every  case  where  no 
special  cause  intervened,  it  Is  said  that  the  sons  of  reading  men  either 
maintained  the  level  of  their  fathers,  or  rose  above  that  level. — Professor 
Johnston. 

A Railway'  Clearing  House. — A correspondent  suggests  lhat  the  plan 
of  a “ a radway  clearing-house,"  proposed  by  Mr.  Morrison,  should  be  gene- 
rally adopted  for  the  convenience  of  passengers.  This  plan  is  already  used 
on  a small  scale  at  the  Euston  Terminus  of  the  London  and  Birmingham 
Railway.  There  the  passenger  who  wishes  to  go  to  Carlisle,  instead  of 
booking  from  London  to  Birmingham,  and  again  from  Birmingham  to 
Carlise,  books  from  London  to  Carlisle  at  once.  The  claims  of  distinct 
lines  make  a cash  account  at  the  clearing-house,  and  balances  are  paid  and 
received  there.  The  same  practice  is  adopted  with  regard  to  the  carriage 
of  goods.  If  the  “ general”  plan  were  adopted,  it  would  extend  to  foreign 
as  well  as  inland  lines,  and  we  should  book  in  London  for  any  continental 
terminus. 

New  Experiments  in  Flying. — A paper  manufacturer  at  Worsborough 
has  lately  contrived  a flying  machine,  which  proved  itself  capable  of 
ascending  from  the  ground,  but  not  of  supporting  itself  in  the  air.  The 
machine  i$  described  as  being  as  largfe  as  a hay-stack,  and  is  probably  a 
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Species  of  balloon.  In  the  Exeter  Gazette  the  following  intimation  occurs, 
which  we  must  say  is  wholly  unintelligible  to  us  : — “ A singular  experiment  | 
has  been  made  at  Exmoutb,  which  may  prove  a step  to  the  long-coveted  art  of  i 
flying.  At  day-break,  a man,  singularly  clad,  was  observed  to  leave  the  : 
beach  near  the  sea-wall,  and,  by  a series  of  motions  with  his  apparel,  almost  J 
similar  to  that  of  a bird,  attempting  to  fly.  He  crossed  the  water,  and  landed 
in  safety  on  the  warren.  The  time  occupied  was  about  ten  minutes.  On  his 
landing,  he  was  observed  to  make  some  alteration  in  bis  dress  : and  he  then 
proceeded  across  the  warren,  so  that  no  more  was  seen  of  him.  It  is  supposed 
that  he  is  trying  experiments  to  accomplish  the  art  of  flying,  though  his 
present  means  are  apparently  far  different  from  the  aerial  machine.”  One 
thing  only  is  clear  from  these  intimations,  viz.,  that  the  art  of  aerostation  has 
many  votaries,  and  out  of  their  enthusiasm  something  may  come. 


Erratum. — In  No.  110,  page  92,  there  is  a typographical  error,  which  is 
apparent  by  division.  It  is  there  stated  that  a mine  is  460  fathoms  or  3,764 
feet  deep,  instead  of  2,764.  Arithmetical  exactness  would  require  460J 
fathoms. 


SHOE-MAKING  AND  GLOVE-MAKING. 


In  consequence  of  an  article  on  shoes  inserted  in  our  last,  a correspondent 
calls  our  attention  to  the  following  letter,  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Mechanics’  Magazine : — 

‘‘Sir, — English  workmen  are,  in  most  respects,  the  best  and  most  indus- 
trious in  the  world,  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  wedded  to  their  own  pre- 
judices and  customs  of  any  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  I now  more 
particularly  allude  to  our.  shoemakers  and  glovemalcers  ; and  you  cannot  do 
a greater  benefit  to  them  than  by  demonstrating  the  great  want  of  common 
sense  and  anatomical  science  they  evince  in  cutting  out  shoes  and  gloves. 
From  want  of  attention  to  this  subject,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  shoes  and 
gloves  are  imported  into  this  country,  to  the  injury  of  our  own  workmen  ; 
nor  can  we  be  surprised  at  this,  whilst  they  doggedly  persist  in  pursuing  a 
course  so  detrimental  to  their  own  interest  and  welfare.  First,  as  regards  the 
cutting  out,  or  measuring,  of  boots  and  shoes.  In  the  usual  way  of  taking 
the  measure  the  heel  rests  on  the  ground,  the  foot  being  raised.  The  con- 
sequence of  measuring  in  this  way  is,  that  the  measure  of  the  circumference 
round  the  foot,  near  the  ball  of  the  great  toe,  is  at  least  a quarter  of  an  inch 
smaller  than  when  we  are  standing,  and  the  foot  rests  on  the  ground.  The 
shoe,  consequently,  pinches  at  this  parr,  causing  pain,  uneasiness,  corns  and 
bunions.  I question  whether  one  shoemaker  in  a hundred  is  aware  that  there 
is  a difference  of  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  in  measuring  the  foot  in  the  usual 
way  and  when  standing  on  the  ground  ; yet  this  quarter  of  an  inch  males  alt 
the  difference  between  a shoe  fitting  welt  and  easg,  or  being  ill-fitted  and  un- 
easy. If  shoemakers  will  make  this  experiment  on  their  own  feet,  they  will 
find  my  statement  to  be  correct.  They  often  take  the  outline  of  the  foot  on  a 
sheet  of  paper;  but  though  this  may  give  the  form,  it  does  not  give  the 
circumference  of  the  foot. 

“ I now  beg  to  make  a few  remarks  on  glovemaking.  Why  will  not  our 
cutters-out  take  a pattern  from  the  French  gloves  ? They  are  rounded  at  the 
end  of  the  thumb,  and  room  is  allowed  inside  of  the  hand  at  the  ball  of  the 
thumb.  English-made  gloves  in  general  fit  very  ill  ; they  are  usually  made 
too  tight  or  narrow  at  the  seam  at  the  ball  of  the  thumb,  and  the  ends  of  the 
thumbs  and  fingers  are  pointed,  and  stick  out  in  a very  awkward  manner. 
It  our  glovemakers  will  persist  in  cutting  out  gloves  contrary  to  all  anatomical 
and  scientific  principles,  they  can  have  no  just  cause  to  complain,  if  we  em- 
ploy French  workmen,  who  pay  more  attention  to  the  subject.  These  desired 
improvements  are  well  deserving  the  consideration  of  our  industrious  country- 
men, who  only  require  a little  attention  to  science  and  common  sense  to  equal 
or  surpass  the  best  workmen  of  all  other  countries.  “ T.  E.  B.” 


VARIETIES. 

A Turkish  merchant  arrived  lately  at  Syra,  with  two  Georgian  female  slaves 
in  his  train.  The  ladies,  having  no  love  to  their  lord  and  master,  claimed  iheir 
liberty  under  the  laws  of  Greece,  and  obtained  it. 

In  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  on  Wednesday,  a verdict  was  returned  against 
a Hull  tobacco-manufacturer,  with  £200  damages,  for  making  snuff  and 
tobacco  from  beech-leaves. 

A respected  friend  informed  us  ( Exeter  Flying  Post)  the  other  day,  that 
he  heard  a farmer  say  that  he  would,  this  summer,  be  able  to  sell  a hogshead 
of  cider,  a bag  of  potatoes,  a pound  of  butter,  a bushel  of  wheat,  and  a 
bushel  of  barley,  all  for  a sovereign  ! 

In  excavating  for  the  enlargement  of  a church  at  Berthier,  the  body  of  a 
Mrs.  Morrison,  who  died  twenty  years  ago,  was  lately  found,  perfectly 
converted  into  stone.  Tbe  change  was  wrought  by  particles  deposited  by  a 
stream  of  water  which  passed  through  the  coffin. 

The  Jamaica  Times  announces  the  recent  death  of  President  Guerrier,  under 
peculiar  and  touching  circumstances.  A warrant  for  the  death  of  ten  persons 
had  been  laid  before  him  that  he  might  sign  it ; but  he  refused  to  do  so, 
as  he  did  not  consider  they  deserved  death  ; “ and,”  he  added,  “ I am  an 
old  man  myself,  and  have  but  a few  short  days  to  live  ; why,  therefore,  should 
I deprive  my  fellow-creatures  of  life?”  Having  said  this,  he  fell  back,  and 
expired  1 


Pictures. — A recently  deceased  and  witty  divine  had  an  excellent  method 
of  protecting  himself  against  his  own  want  of  judgment  and  the  frauds  of 
dealers.  One  morning,  a friend  breakfasting  with  him,  he  amused  himself 
whilst  the  wit  was  temporarily  occupied  by  looking  at  tbe  pictures  hung  on  his 
walls.  “ Ah,”  he  remarked,  “ you  will  not  find  anything  very  brilliant  there. 
The  fact  is,  I have  closely  adhered  to  one  rule  through  life.  When  I take  a 
fancy  to  a picture,  I have  never  allowed  myself  to  give  more  than  fifty 
shillings  for  if.” — -“  Still,  you  have  picked  up  some  very  valuable  ones  at  that 
price.” — ‘‘  I don’t  suppose  I have,”  he  added,  gravely  ; “ for  one  day  I had  a 
visit  from  a great  picture-dealer ; and  after  he  had  examined  my  collection 
very  attentively,  I asked  him  what  he  thought  of  them.  Slowly  shaking  his 
head,  he  replied,  ‘ And  so,  sir,  you  gave  only  fifty  shillings  a-piece  for  them  ? 
Well,  sir,  permit  me  to  tell  you,  sir,  that  there  are  some  paintings  in  your  pos- 
session which  are  worth  at  least — three  pounds.’  ” 

Free  Trade  Bazaar — At  a meeting  of  the  League  last  week,  it  was 
stated  that  the  total  receipts  amounted  to  .£’25,046  ; besides  which,  goods  re- 
mained on  hand  sufficient  to  make  such  a bazaar  as  England  had  never  seen 
prior  to  that  of  May,  1845.  The  £.’100,000  has  now  been  more  than  raised, 
the  sum  realised  amounting  to  £116,687  13s.  4d.  ! The  various  contributions 
were  classed  as  follows  : — 


Devonshire £136 

Wales 163 

Nottinghamshire 232 

Staffordshire 227 

Northamptonshire £141 

Cheshire  and  Derbyshire  172 
Gloucestershire 240 

Leicestershire  297 

Warwickshire 416 

Shropshire 550 

Cumberland,  Northumber- 
land, and  Durham  ....  323 
Yorkshire  3891 

Agricultural  counties 252 

London  1959 

Post-office,  confectionery,  books,  models,  glass,  medals. 


curiosities,  &c 1724 

Received  at  the  doors 4815 

Sales  of  beds  for  labourers 123 

Subscriptions  subsequent  to  the  bazaar 233 


Attachment  of  a Dog. — Among  the  many  anecdotes  which  are  given 
of  the  fidelity  of  the  dog  to  his  master,  the  following  dt-serves  to  be  re- 
corded : — A shepherd,  near  the  head  of  Perthshire,  not  long  since,  had  occasion 
to  go  a considerable  distance  for  a few  sheep  that  had  strayed  from  a farm 
possessed  by  his  father ; and  when  traversing  the  moors  in  search  of  them,  he 
had  to  cross  a burn  which  was  much  swollen.  In  leaping  over  he  seriously 
injured  his  foot  and  leg,  so  much  so  that  the  huit  proved  afterwards  to  be  the 
cause  of  his  death.  As  soon  as  he  reached  home,  which  was  not  without  con- 
siderable difficulty,  he  was  confined  to  bed.  His  faithful  collie  never  left  the 
sick-bed  of  his  master,  from  which  no  kindness  or  thieatenings  could  allure 
him,  till  within  a few  days  before  the  shepherd  died,  when  he  left  the  house 
and  could  not  be  found.  The  father  and  uncle  of  the  shepherd  were  one  day 
shortly  afterwards  sitting  together  in  the  same  apartment  where  the  shepherd 
lay  very  ill,  and  were  remarking  on  the  singular  disappearance  of  the  dog. 
The  young  man,  who  had  heard  them,  said,  “ I know  where  the  dog  is  ; you 
will  ko  to  such  a green  spot  on  such  a hillside,  where  ‘ Laddie  ’ and  I olten 
rested  together  after  having  gone  our  rounds,  and  there  you  will  find  him 
dead.”  They  could  scarcely  believe  this;  but,  nevertheless,  the  uncle, 
attended  by  one  of  the  servants,  went  to  the  spot,  and,  to  their  great  astonish- 
ment, they  found  a collie  lying  dead.  The  uncle  sent  the  servant  home  for  a 
spade,  and  they  buried  “Laddie”  where  he  had  died.  The  shepherd  soon 
afterwards  expired. — Perth  Paper. 

Clairvoyance. — The  following  is  related  by  the  Gazette  des  Tribunaux , 
which  asserts  that  its  authenticity  is  well  attested  : — “ On  Wednesday  in  last 

week,  a young  man  named  B , aged  19,  the  only  son  of  a wealthy  farmer 

of  the  commune  of  Wuissons,  in  the  canton  of  Lonjumeau,  went  with  a cart 
and  carter  to  the  rock  of  Saulx-les-Chartreux,  a distance  of  about  two  leagues, 
to  bring  back  a load  of  stones.  The  cart  being  filled,  it  was  driven  towards 

Paris,  the  young  B follow ir  g it  to  Lonjumeau.  There  he  met  with  a 

young  friend,  with  whom  he  went  to  dine  at  his  house,  about  half  a league 
from  Wuissons.  At  eight  in  the  evening  they  walked  together  half  the  way 
towards  Wuissons,  where  they  parted.  As  the  night  passed,  and  the  next 

morning  came  without  the  appearance  of  the  young  B , his  family  were 

thrown  into  the  greatest  distress,  and  had  every  possible  search  made  for 
him  during  the  three  following  days — forests  and  woods  being  penetrated 
in  every  direction,  and  the  river  and  ponds  dragged  with  the  utmost  care — 
in  which  labours  a large  party  of  gendarmes  and  upwards  of  sixty  inhabitants 
were  engaged,  but  no  trace  of  the  absentee  could  be  found,  except  a letter, 
which  was  known  to  belong  to  him.  Two  poachers,  however,  were  caught  on 
Friday  night  netting  quails,  and  robbing  the  partridges’  nests.  As  a forlorn 
hope  the  parents  came  to  Paris,  and  consulted  a female  somnambulist.  1 he 
result  of  this  consultation  is  thus  related  : — The  sorunambuhst,  in  answer  to 
the  questions  put  to  her,  said,  ‘ Your  son  is  not  dead.  I see  him  on  a rock 
He  is  now  coming  down,  and  is  following  a cart  towards  a town.  There  he 
dines  with  a friend.  I see  them  at  table.  They  separate  on  the  road.  A little 
after  I see  your  son  stopped  by  two  men — they  make  him  drink,  but  what  they 
give  him  I cannot  tell.  I have  now  lost  sight  of  your  son,  and  know  not 
what  has  become  of  him.  But  he  will  return,  and  will  not  himself  be  able 
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to  tell  what  has  become  of  him  during  the  three  days.  He  will  return  home 
to-morrow  morning,  Sunday.’  On  their  return  to  Wuissons,  the  parents  of 
the  lost  youth  communicated  to  the  inhabitants  the  hope  given  them  by  the 
somnambulist.  The  news  spread  to  all  the  surrounding  communes.  The 
singularity  of  the  circumstances,  the  miraculous  words  of  the  somnambulist, 
the  coincidence  of  the  two  men  being  arrested,  excited  all  minds  to  wonder  and 
anxious  expectation.  On  Sunday  morning  all  the  roads  leading  to  Wuissons 
were  covered  with  people,  watching  for  the  arrival  of  the  lost  youth.  At  last, 
about  eleven  o’clock,  the  diligence  from  Orsay  drove  up,  and  from  it  jumped 
the  young  man,  and  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  his  mother.  On  being 
questioned,  he  confirmed  in  every  particular  the  statement  of  the  somnam- 
bulist. After  having  been  left  by  his  friend,  and  while  he  was  walking  home, 
he  was  stopped  by  two  men,  who  made  him  drink.  From  that  moment  he  lost 
his  senses,  and  had  no  recollection  of  where  he  was  taken,  or  what  became  of 
him  for  three  days.  On  Saturday  night,  however,  a womau  came  and  con- 
ducted him  from  where  he  was  to  the  village  of  St.  Aubin,  and  left  him  in  the 
middle  of  the  street,  saying  that  a coach  would  shortly  come  through,  take  him 
up,  and  carry  him  home.  This  actually  occurred  ; but  he  was  totally  unable 
to  give  any  other  account.  One  important  fact,  however,  must  be  added — the 
watch  and  the  sum  of  ten  francs  that  he  had  with  him  were  stolen  from  him. 

SCOTTISH  MUSIC. 


Me.  Frasek  and  his  Two  Daughters. — This  is  a very  good  treat  for 
the  lovers  of  Scottish  song  ; and  the  selection  which  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  was  admirably  adapted  for  bringing  before  the  eye  of  the  imagination 
several  of  the  prominent  peculiarities  of  Caledonian  enthusiasm.  There  were 
Jacobite  songs,  expressive  of  dogged  allegiance  to  the  expatriated  and  Popish 
house  of  Stuart — the  Covenanters’  Lament , giving  vent  to  the  feelings  of  an 
old  Cameronian  on  the  sad  reverse  of  the  wars  of  the  Church,  admirably  sung 
by  the  youngest  Miss  Fraser,  whose  quiet,  gentle,  and  melancholy  tone  of 
mind  is  peculiarly  well  suited  for  pathos  of  this  description.  There  were 
songs  of  the  heart  and  the  affections  in  affaires  d’ amour,  into  which  the  eldest 
Miss  Fraser,  with  a splendid  voice,  pours  either  love  or  jealousy  in  rich 
abundance,  as  the  subject  requires  ; and  the  war-songs  are  animated  by  the 
same  lady  with  such  martial  enthusiasm  and  personal  fondness  for  Royal 
Charlie  as  Flora  Macdonald  herself  might  be  supposed  to  have  exhibited  in 
the  cause  of  the  wandering  Prince.  Mr.  Fraser  himself  is  an  enthusiast  in 
music,  and  rides  a pretty  high  horse  in  his  impassioned  observations  between  the 
songs.  He  seems  to  think  that  the  world  itself  is  to  be  regenerated  by  music. 
If  he  means  the  music  of  thought,  he  is  right ; but  if  he  means  the  drawing- 
room music  of  sound,  he  is  wrong.  We  will  give  him  credit  for  the  right 
meaning.  Perhaps  a softer  tone  of  voice,  and  less  excited  manner,  however, 
in  expressing  his  sentiments,  might  be  more  generally  pleasing.  The  two 
young  ladies  are  interesting  contrasts.  The  eldest  goes  heart  and  soul  into 
the  subject,  like  her  father,  and  seems  to  forget  herself  in  her  own  en- 
thusiasm. The  youngest,  more  polished  and  refined  than  her  sister,  is  afraid 
of  exhibiting  her  inward  feelings,  as  if  they  were  too  sacred  to  be  gazed  upon. 
This  difference  of  temperament  is  rather  fortunate  than  Otherwise,  as  it  in- 
fuses a greater  variety  of  feeling  into  the  evening’s  entertainment. 

In  singing  John  Anderson  my  Joe,  we  would  strongly  advise  Miss  Fraser 
to  preserve  the  rhyme — to  say  “ so,”  instead  of  “sae;”  and  “toe,”  instead 
of  “ tae and  “know,”  instead  of  “ keu.”  The  word  must  rhyme  to 
“joe.”  Rhyme  and  metre  are  both  constituent  parts  of  song,  and  niust  not 
be  wantonly  destroyed.  Besides,  the  poet  originally  wrote  the  song  in  pure 
rhyme,  and  not,  as  Miss  Fraser  sings  it,  in  blank  verse.  Mr.  Fraser  ought 
also  to  be  a litt'e  more  careful  in  reprinting  the  songs  with  which  he  intends  to 
entertain  and  instruct  us.  There  are  numerous  blunders  in  the  eight  pages, 
as — “There  are  twa  hens  upon  the  bank ” — “bank”  instead  of  “hawk.” 
Also — “ He  says,  my  lads  come  learn  you  down” — “ learn’’  instead  of  “ lay” 
or  “lie.”  In  pronouncing  Scotch,  we  think  Mr.  Fraser  might  take  a lesson 
from  the  poets.  Burns  did  not  say  “ ee  night,”  but  “ ae  night  and  this 

ae  pronounced  “ yay.”  “ Ane”  should  be  pronounced  “ yin it  is  so 
pronounced  in  the  western  lowlands  of  Scotland.  Thus  : — 

“ It’s  naething  but  a swurd,  lassie — 

A bluidy,  bluidy  ane  (yin) — 

Waving  o’er  puir  Scotland, 

For  her  rebellious  sin.” 

Here  sin  determines  the  pronunciation  of  ane ; and  “ ance”  is  “ yince 
but  the  orthography  of  Scotch  is  even  worse  than  that  of  English. 

With  these  remarks,  we  express  our  very  great  satisfaction  with  Mr.  Fraser 
and  his  two  handsome  and  accomplished  Scotch  lassies. 


LOVE. 

Love,  like  the  dew  that  soft  distils 
Within  the  chalice  of  the  flower, 
Dwells  in  pure  hearts,  and  ever  thrills 
The  bosom  with  its  magic  power. 

But  let  some  churl  that  love  betray, 

Or  from  the  flower  its  moisture  drain, 
And  heart  and  flower  will  pine  away, 

And  neither  will  revive  again. 


MARY  AND  THE  PHILOSOPHER. 

“ I shall  never  learn  grammar,”  says  Mary;  “I  hate  grammar.  I won- 
der if  angels  learn  grammar  ? It  seems  to  me  a degradation.  I cannot  bear 
grammar.”  “ But,  my  dear  girl,  you  must  be  educated,  or  you  never  can 
appear  with  eclat  in  respectable  society  ; they’ll  take  you  for  a mere  peasant 
girl,  and  say,  Poor  Mary !”  “I  shall  soon  turn  the  laugh  against  them,” 
replied  Mary ; “ I can  speak  grammar  without  knowing  it.  It  comes 
naturally  ; I learn  it  by  the  ear.  I cannot  give  you  a reason  for  any  form  of 
speech  that  I use,  and  yet  I speak  with  perfect  accuracy,  and  readily  detect 
the  blunders  of  others  ; and,  as  for  knowledge,  I pick  it  all  up  in  social  con- 
versation. I cannot  remember  the  knowledge  of  books  ; it  flies  immediately 
it  makes  no  impression.  But  tell  me  anything  with  the  lips  and  see  if  I forget 
it;  beat  me  if  I do.”  “ I rather  fear  that  you  are  too  sensitive  to  lip  sen- 
sations ; but  I confess  there  is  some  truth  in  what  you  say,  that  oral  instruction 
is  much  better  remembered  than  the  instruction  of  books.  But  we  require 
to  learn  something  from  books,  in  order  to  qualify  us  for  social  converse  ; we 
must  collect  ideas  in  private  to  express  in  society.”  “ Not  a bit  of  it,”  says 
Mary  ; “ I collect  no  ideas  ; I never  have  any  ideas  in  private,  except  a longing 
for  society,  which  is  not  an  idea  at  all,  but  just  an  inward  whine  and  a lonely 
feeling,  which  the  brute  beasts  themselves  have  as  well  as  1 ; but  as  soon  as  I 
get  any  one  to  talk  to  I am  all  alive.”  “ But  how  do  you  procure  matter  for 
conversation  t”  “ Oh,  let  me  alone  for  that.  If  I have  a wise  and  learned 
companion,  like  you,  I steal  your  wisdom  and  learning.  I pick  your  pocket 
without  your  observation,  and  give  you  back  your  own  ideas  without  your 
being  able  to  recognise  them  as  yours.  You  present  me  with  an  idea  ; I split 
it  in  two,  and  give  you  back  two  ideas  in  return.  You  don’t  know  your  own 
idea  when  it  is  split,  and  you  give  me  credit  for  two  ideas  more  than  I have.” 
“ Ha  ! ha  ! well,  that  is  funny.  I did  not  know  that  I was  so  cleverly  de- 
frauded. There  must  be  some  truth  in  what  you  say,  however  ; you  seldom 
or  never  read,  and  yet  you  talk  like  a philosopher.  You  have  the  felicitous 
art  of  making  others  read  for  you,  and  picking  up  in  a minute  what  costs  them 
days  and  years  of  labour.  It  must  have  been  so  in  the  days  of  old,  and  it 
may  be  so  again.”  It  will  be  so  again.  Reading  is  a labour.  There  will  be 
no  labour  in  the  golden  age.”  “But  how,  then,  will  people  obtain  in- 
formation?” “ I’ll  tell  you  how.  At  present,  we  travel  in  books,  because 
travelling  is  so  difficult.  When  travelling  is  easy,  we  shall  travel  in  reality, 
and  learn  by  actual  observation  ; and  what  we  have  not  seen  ourselves,  others, 
who  have  seen  will  describe  to  us,  for  we  will  be  very  social  and  very  talkative, 
as  I am  at  present,  even  before  the  golden  age  has  come.”  “ Well,  but  how 
is  the  knowledge  to  be  treasured  up  that  we  have  acquired  ? There  must  be 
some  records  kept,  surely?”  “Oh,  trash!  records  are  merely  old  ruins.. 
Knowledge  that  won’t  stay  with  us,  may  e’en  go  ; there’s  plenty  more  to 
follow.  And  let  me  tell  you,  the  more  of  the  old  you  lose,  the  more  room 
you  have  for  the  new.  There  is  not  much  danger  of  a lack  of  knowledge  in 
a world  of  life.  A dead  world  may  want  books,  which  are  a species  of 
coffins  for  dead  men’s  bones  ; but  a live  world  is  quite  content  with  living  men 
and  women.  Give  me  the  living  men,  and  take  you  the  coffins,  and  see  at  the 
end  of  twenty  years  which  of  us  two  is  the  wisest.”  “ I am  inclined  to  think, 
after  all,  Mary,  though  you  talk  somewhat  extravagantly,  that  there  is  some 
truth  in  what  you  say.  Reading  is  a heavy  and  dull  way  of  acquiring  know- 
ledge, and  it  never  makes  so  much  impression  upon  us  as  viva  voce  instruction. 
Even  a read  sermon  is  a detestation  to  people  in  general ; it  does  not  seem  to 
come  right  from  the  heart.”  “It  never  does,  it  comes  from  the  paper  ; it 
may  have  come  from  the  heart  once,  that  is,  when  it  was  written  ; but  water 
is  always  freshest  when  just  drawn  from  the  well.  Besides,  there  are  many 
ways  of  learning  even  science  and  philosophy,  without  books.  I can  get  a 
shilling’s  worth  of  science  at  the  Polytechnic  ; hear  a lecture  on  aerostatics 
and  hydrostatics,  and  understand  it  too.  I took  a shilling’s  worth  just  last 
week,  and  I have  not  forgot  it  all  yet.  I saw  them  boil  water  in  a vacuum  ; 
I saw  them  also  make  w’ater  boil  by  dipping  the  vessel  that  contained  it  in 
cold  water  1 There’s  science  for  you  ! If  I had  read  about  it,  I would  not 
have  believed  it.  I should  have  merely  said,  ‘ Pooh  ! pooh!’  but  I saw  it,, 
and  seeing’s  believing.  But  what’s  the  use  of  it  all  ? I don’t  feel  the 
happier  for  it,  or  even  the  wiser.  I don’t  know  anything  that  makes  me 
happier  or  wiser  but  good  society  ; that  is  my  library.  I read  people’s  faces,, 
their  noses,  their  mouths,  their  eyes,  and  their  eyebrows.  I also  read  with 
my  ears — both  ears  at  once — and,  after  all,  I don’t  know  anybody  that’s  wiser 
than  myself.”  “ Your  trumpeter’s  dead,  I think,  you  don’t  seem  to  be 
troubled  with  mauvaise  honte,  at  all  events.”  “With  what?”  “With 
mativaise  Aonfc,  or  bashfulness  ; it  is  French.”  “ Mauvaise  on’t ; I won’t 
forget  that.  I have  a great  many  French  phrases,  now  ; let  me  see — I have 
got  Coute  qui  coute,  and  Nous  verrons,  and  A la  bonne  heure,  and  Pas  du 
tout,  and  Taisez-vous,  and  never  so  many  more  n’est-ce-pas  ? Did  the 
Queen  learn  to  speak  German,  French,  and  Italian  by  reading,  think  you  ? 
not  she  ; she  might  read  till  doomsday  without  learning  any  language.  Send 
me  into  a French  market,  and  in  three  weeks  I will  talk  French  with  the 
greengrocers  like  a magpie.  Live  learning’s  the  thing  for  me.  The  college 
of  society  is  the  college  for  woman ; none  of  your  Simon  Bores  for  me. 
Homer  himself,  the  greatest  of  poets,  could  neither  read  rior  write,  at  least,  it 
has  been  doubted  by  learned  men.  I hate  a bookworm  ; I would  sooner 
marry  an  earwig.”  “ It  is  just  an  earwig  that  will  suit  you,  Mary  ; and  I 
bid  you  good  morning  in  wishing  that  you  may  soon  find  an  agreeable  one  to 
keep  you  constant  company.  ’ “ Amen.” 

By-the-by,  we  must  inform  the  reader,  that,  though  Maty  dislikes  books, 
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she  is  not  averse  to  periodicals,  that  come  and  go,  as  she  says,  like  a day  or 
a week.  But  books,  especially  bound  books,  always  remind  her  of  prisoners 
and  slaves  5 and  Mary  loves  freedom,  yet  she  would  not  like  to  die  an  old  maid. 


THE  RiDDLER. 


THE  RIDDLER’S  SOLUTIONS  OF  No.  110. 

PUZZLE. 


Charade.— Dew-drop. 

Rebus. — Bate,  Date,  Gate,  Ilate,  Late,  Mate,  Bate,  Rate,  Sate. 
Conundrums. — 1.  Ten-dons. 


2.  A-spire. 

3.  Because  it  stands  in  the  middle  of  water. 

Arithmetical  Questions  —1.  2^  %d. 

2.  31,  or  3.125  per  Cent.- £96  = Brices  of  3 per  Cent.  Consols. 


39.1268946  } 
39.0265 
39.1873 
39.0265 


3.  Given  pendulum  . . . 

Pendulum  at  the  equator 
Pendulum  at  the  poles  . 
Pendulum  at  the  equator 
.1003946  its  log. 

.1608  its  log. 

Power  2). 

Root  .7901550 


.7901550  is  the  natural  sine,  its  number 


i 

} 


.1003946  difference. 


1608  difference. 

1.0017104 

1.2062360 


1.7954244 

1.8977122 


is  52°  12'.  X.  X.  X. 


As  the  standard  length  for  a pendulum  vibrating  seconds  is  not  yet  defi- 
nitely determined,  this  question  admits  of  a variety  of  answers;  but  the  prin- 
ciple involved  remains  the  same.  The  standard  length  might  have  been 
given.  Veritas,  with  39.13829  inches  as  a standard  for  the  latitude  of 
London,  gives  48°  5'.  Rothery  gives  55°  54'.  P.  G.  G.  takes  39.0265  for  the 
equator,  and  gives  the  propounder’s  answer.  Des,  52°  28',  taking  39.125  for 
the  latitude  of  London.  H.  M.,  51°  28'. 


Puzzle. — Cut  eleven  pieces  of  paste- 
board the  size  and  shape  of  No.  1,  and 
three  pieces  like  No.  2,  so  as  to  form  a 
solid  square. 


ENIGMA. 


Des  grands  desseins  aux  grands  effets 
Je  conduis  les  cceurs  magnanimes  ; 
Souvent,  je  protege  les  crimes, 

Et  j’6te  l’eclat  aux  bienfaits. 

Les  femmes  sans  beaucoup  de  peine 
Ne  sauraient  me  garder  la  foi, 

Et  telle  ne  tient  que  de  moi 
L’honneur  dont  elle  fait  la  vaine. 


Je  suis  difficile  a trouver, 

Et  plus  encore  a conserver; 

Mon  sort  me  defend  de  paraitre  ; 

Les  curieux  me  font  la  cour, 

Et  cependant  je  cesse  d'etre 
Au  moment  que  je  vois  le  jour. 

N. 


Charade. — I am  a word  of  eight  letters.  My  2,  5,  8 is  a fermented 
liquor;  my  1,  4,  2,  5 is  the  produce  of  a mine;  my  1,  2,  7 is  a drinking  vessel; 
my  1,  4,  3,  2,  5 is  a hard  substance,  growing  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea;  my 
5,  6,  8 is  a falsehood;  my  8,  8,  5 is  the  name  of  a fish;  my  4,  6,  5 is  the  pro- 
duce of  a whale  ; my  3,  4,  5,  5,  8,  3 is  a garden  implement;  my  4,  7,  8 is 
unit;  my  7,  4 is  a negative;  and  my  whole  is  the  name  of  a female. — C.  R.  P. 


rebus. 

A word  there  is  indicative  of  mirth, 

On  being  altered  by  a single  letter, 

Will  name  all  women  at  their  birth, 

The  pride  and  hope  of  many  a father.  Bertha, 

CONUNDRUMS. 

1.  Why  is  a loaf  which  has  fallen  overboard  like  a lobster? 

2.  Why  is  love  like  a potato  ? 

3.  Why  is  Richmond  like  the  letter  R ? 


NAMES  OP  PLACES  ENIGMATICALLY  EXPRESSED. 

1.  A biped,  a box,  and  half  of  a beverage — a town  in  Lancashire. 

2.  An  animal,  and  a rock — a part  of  London. 

3.  A useful  implement,  and  a man’s  name— a town  in  Middlesex. 

4.  A number,  and  trees — a town  in  Kent. 

5.  Articles  used  by  poachers,  and  a small  stream  -a  village  in  Essex. 

Sphinx, 


Arithmetical  Puzzle. — I think  it  will  amuse  some  of  your  numerous 
readers  to  find  out  how  to  multiply  the  eight  figures,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  9,  so 
as  all  the  figures  of  the  first  product  will  be  ones,  the  second  twos,  the  third 
threes,  and  so  on.  Joshua, 

arithmetical  questions. 

1.  Two  persons,  A and  B,  entered  into  partnership;  and,  on  account  of  B’s 

superior  knowledge  of  the  business,  it  was  agreed  that  he  should,  in  a division 
of  the  profits,  have  10  per  cent,  more  than  A.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  first 
year,  they  agreed  to  share  the  profits.  On  this  occasion,  B,  who  was  always 
“ wide  awake,”  said,  “ Well,  Mr.  A,  I believe  it  is  quite  understood  that  you 
are  to  receive  10  per  cent,  less  thau  I ?”  “ Exactly  so,”  was  the  reply,  and 
the  money  was  divided  accordingly.  This  was  repeated  the  second  year,  and 
again  the  third  year,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  period  A discovered,  to  his 
astonishment,  that  B had  managed,  by  the  above  artifice,  to  secure  £50  more 
of  the  profit  than  he  was  fairly  entitled  to.  Required  the  entire  profit  yielded 
by  the  concern  during  the  three  years;  what  amount  of  this  each  actually 
received;  and  how  much  each  would  have  received,  had  the  original  agree- 
ment been  adhered  to  ? Alexander. 

2.  If  a,  b,  c be  the  digits  of  any  number,  prove  that  the  number  is 
divisible  by  3,  when  a -f-  7,  b -{-  7s  c -j-  73  d,  &c.  is  divisible  by  3 ? — Zigzag. 

3.  Three  perpendiculars  upon  the  sides  of  an  equilateral  triangle  from  a 

point  within  it  are  2070,  1630,  and  2900  links  respectively.  Required  the 
area  of  the  triangle  ? Veritas. 

Scientific  Question. — What  is  it  that  makes  water  rise  in  a pump  ? 


A LOVE  SONG  — IN  LATIN  AND  ENGLISH. 


Apud  in  is  almi  de  si  re, 
Mimis  tres  I ne  ver  re  qui  re, 
Alo  ver  I findit  a gestis, 

His  miseri  ne  ver  at  resti?. 


A pudding  is  all  my  desire, 
My  mistress  I never  require, 
A lover  I find  it  a jest  is, 
His  misery  never  at  rest  is. 


PINNOCK  FOR  THE  MILLION.— Poetry. 

Upon  what  is  this  art  principally  based  ? — Why,  of  course,  the  art  of 
poetry  is  chiefly  based  upon  its  ‘‘  feet.” 

Are  its  tendencies  moral  ?— Decidedly ; for  true  poesy  is  honesty  personi- 
fied, since  it  inculcates  the  necessity  of  giving  “ good  measure.” 

Can  you  explain  the  meaning  of  a good  metre? — Yes;  a couple  of  fellows 
kicking  at  a football  in  opposite  directions  and  cracking  each  other's  shins  is 
usually  regarded  as  a pretty  fair  meeter. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  “ode?” — Just  get  into  debt  with  the  nearest 
grocer,  and  you’ll  very  soon  know  what’s  owed. 

May  poetry  in  the  abstract  be  regarded  as  a nice  study? — Why,  as  it 
principally  consists  of  ‘ rime,”  I should  rather  fancy  it  must  be  an  ice  study. 

Why  are  the  effigies  of  poets  crowned  with  bay  leaves  ? — Possibly  as  a sly 
allusion  to  the  poverty  which  has  associated  so  many  of  them  with  the 
“ bai-liffs.” 

What  should  you  attend  to  particularly  about  the  rhythm  ? — Oh,  you 
should  attend  to  the  quantity  of  the  syllables,  and  that’s  “ the  long  and  the 
short  of  the  matter.” 

Are  poets  of  all  countries  lodged  in  a similar  manner,  in  garrets  ? — No; 
but  I should  fancy  the  most  subject  to  that  kind  of  shelter  are  the  attic 
poets. — Great  Gun. 


Queen  Elizabeth  seeing  a gentleman  in  her  garden,  who  had  not  felt 
the  effects  of  her  favour  so  soon  as  he  expected,  looking  out  of  the  window, 
said  to  him  in  Italian,  what  does  a man  think  of.  Sir  Edward,  when  he 
thinks  of  nothing  ? After  a little  pause,  he  answered,  “ He  thinks,  madam, 
of  a 'woman’s  promise.”  The  queen  felt  the  reproof;  and  as  she  drew 
back  was  heard  to  say,  “Well,  Sir  Edward,  I must  not  confute  you. 
Anger  makes  dull  men  witty,  but  it  keeps  them  poor.” 

“ Aim  at  a robe  of  gold,  and  you  are  sure  to  obtain  a sleeve  of  it,”  is  a pre- 
verb as  old  as  the  hills,  and  as  valuable  as  it  is  old.  Of  course  we  do  not  mean 
in  its  most  obvious  sense,  though  doubtless  it  may  have  excited  to  golden 
results  the  energies  of  many  a plodding  son  of  Croesus  ; but  as  an  axiom  ap- 
plied to  the  guidance  of  the  higher  inner  life  of  man,  mental  or  spiritual,  its 
truth  is  questionless,  its  value  inestimable.  Never  in  life  was  there  an  elevated 
character  who  had  not  placed  before  his  mental  eyes  a high,  a brilliant,  and 
most  probably  an  unattainable  exemplar. 

Mathematical  Question. — Master  ; Given  an  area — how  would  you 
proceed  to  discover  its  contents  ? Pupil : I would  peep  through  the  railings, 
and  would  most  probably  find  the  contents  to  be  a water-butt,  a cookmaid, 
and  a policeman. — Bunch. 

The  Poet.— At  the  time  that  Jupiter  was  sharing  the  goods  of  the  earth 
among  mortals,  after  he  had  given  to  each  his  portion,  the  poet  presented 
himself  at  his  throne,  and  begged  that  some  might  be  given  to  him.  “ You 
are  too  late,  my  friend,”  replied  Jupiter;  “ I have  already  given  the  lands 
to  the  farmers,  the  magazines  to  the  merchants — nothing  is  left.  Where  were 
you  when  all  these  things  were  divided  ?”  “ At  that  time,”  replied  the  poet, 
“ I was  with  you  ; I looked  upon  your  countenance  and  listened  to  your 
voice.”  “ What  can  I do  for  you  ?”  said  Jove.  “ The  earth  is  given  away; 
the  fruits,  the  produce  of  the  chase,  the  merchandise,  are  no  longer  mine  to 
give;  but  if  you  are  content  to  live  with  me  in  heaven,  you  shall  not  be  denied 
access  there.” — Lessing, 
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RANDO!V!  READINGS. 

What  is  a “ capital  letter  ?” — I should  think  an  anonymous  cheque  for  a 
thousand  pounds  a very  capital  one. 

A Berwick  baker  has  caught  a “ singing  mouse.”  It  is  to  be  hoped  the 
“little  warbler”  cannot  “telltales.” 

A young  lady,  a few  evenings  since,  said  to  her  cavalier,  “ Please,  clasp 
my  cloak.”  “ Certainly,’ ’ said  he,  clasping  his  arms  around  her,  “and  the 
contents  too.” 

Miss  Jane  Van  Vleet  edits  the  Star  of  Freedom , a liberty  paper  at  Niles, 
Michigan.  An  unmannerly  male  editor  asks,  “ Who  does  her  khitting  and 
sewing  ?” 

“ Let  me  have  a pound  of  muscles,  my  good  woman,  will  you  ?”  “ Pound, 
sir!  we  don’t  sell  them  by  weight,  we  sell  them  by  measure.”  “ Then  let 
me  have  a yard.” 

A premium  being  lately  offered  by  an  agricultural  society  for  the  best  mode 
of  irrigation,  and  the  latter  word,  by  a mistake  of  the  printer,  having  been 
changed  into  irritation,  a farmer  sent  his  wife  to  claim  the  prize. 

The  pupils  of  an  academy  one  day  signed  a “round  robin,”  expressing 
their  anxiety  for  theheahh  of  their  masters,  and  begging  them  to  fake  a 
holiday — which,  on  the  part  of  themselves  aodguardians,  they  would  willingly 
consent  to  ! 

A householder,  to  whom  an  Irishman  had  sold  some  stinking  mackarel, 
took  him  to  task,  on  the  occasion  of  his  next  call,  for  putting  upon  him  so 
foul  an  imposition.  The  man  coolly  replied  that  his  customer  had  himself 
to  blame,  for  letting  him  cry  the  tish  five  days  in  succession  before  he  bought 
them  ! 

A young  buck  of  the  soap  lock  order,  who  wore  an  unshaven  face,  because, 
as  he  said,  it  looked  foreiyn,  lately  accosted  a Yankee  at  one  of  our  hotels  as 
follows: — “I  say,  fellow,  some  individuals  think  lam  a Frenchman,  and 
some  take  me  for  an  Etalyene — now  what  do  you  think  I am?”  “Why,  1 
think  you’re  a fool,”  replied  Jonathan. 

“ Pray,  my  good  man,”  said  a Judge  to  an  Irishman,  who  was  witness  on 
a trial,  “what  did  pass  between  you  and  the  prisoner?”  “ Och  1 then, 
plase  your  lordship,”  says  Pat,  “ Sure  I sees  Phelim  atop  of  the  wall. 

‘ Paddy,'  says  he.  ‘ What?’  says  I.  ‘ Here,’  says  he.  ‘ Where  ?’  says  I. 

‘ Whisht!’  says  he.  ‘ Hush  1’  says  I,  and  that’s  all,  plase  your  lordship.” 

A wealthy  farmer  at  Kilhampton,  in  the  West  of  England,  having  a field 
infested  with  coltsfoot,  consulted  a female  gipsy  as  to  the  best  mode  of  ex- 
tirpating the  weed.  Acting  under  her  directions,  he  dug  a hole  in  the  middle 
of  the  field,  and  buried  three  kittens  alive,  in  the  firm  belief  that  they  would 
work  their  way  down  and  drink  the  milk  on  which  the  coltsfoot  would  other- 
wise subsist  1 

“Can’t  you  steer  ?”  said  a captain  of  a vessel  to  a son  of  Erin.  “The 
deuce  a better  hand  at  the  tiller  in  all  Kinsale,”  said  Barney,  braggingly. 
“ Well,  so  far  so  good,”  said  the  captain.  “ And  you  know  the  points  of 
the  compass,  I suppose  ?”  “ A compass  ! By  my  soul,  it’s  not  alone  a 

compass,  but  a pair  o’  compasses  I have,  that  my  brother,  the  carpinthur, 
left  me  for  a keepsake  whin  he  wint  abroad  ; but,  indeed,  as  for  the  points 
o’  thim  I can’t  say  much,  for  the  childer  spylt  thim  intirely,  boring  holes 
in  the  flurs.” 

A lady  seeing  at  the  window  of  a linendraper,  who  had  not  long  been  in 
business,  that  very  common  lure,  “The  goods  of  this  shop  selling  under 
prime  cost,”  stepped  into  a friend’s  who  happened  to  live  within  two  or  three 
doors,  and  inquired  whether  he  thought  his  neighbour  was  really  selling  under 
prime  cost,  and  would  let  her  have  any  good  bargins.  “ As  to  bargins,” 
replied  her  friend,  “I  am  really  at  a loss  to  answer;  but  with  respect  to 
selling  under  prime  cost,  that,  I can  positively  assure  you,  must  be  impossible ; 
for,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  he  has  never  paid  a single  farthing  for  any- 
thing he  has  in  his  shop.” 

A sailor  having  purchased  some  medicines  of  a celebrated  doctor,  demanded 
the  price.  “Why,”  says  the  doctor,  “ I cannot  think  of  charging  you  less 
than  seven-and-sixpence,”  “Well,  I’ll  tell  you  what,”  replied  the  sailor, 
“takeoff  the  odds,  and  I’ll  pay  you  the  even.”  “Well,”  returned  the  doctor, 
“ we  won’t  quarrel  about  trifles.”  The  sailor  laid  down  sixpence,  and  was 
walking  off,  when  the  doctor  reminded  him  of  his  mistake.  “ No  mistake 
at  all,  sir ; six  is  even,  seven  is  odd,  all  the  world  over ; so  I wish  you  a good 
day.”  “ Get  you  gone,”  said  the  doctor,  “ I’ve  madefourpence  out  of  you  yet.’’ 

Recipe  for  a Railroad. — Take  a quantity  of  land  of  the  greatest  level 
you  can  find,  and  then  stir  up  with  the  greatest  flats  in  your  connection. 

Characteristics  of  English  Women. — You  distinguish  an  Englishwo- 
man at  public  places  on  the  Continent  often  by  her  beauty  and  dirty  gloves, 
generally  by  some  awkwardness,  and  always  by  her  not  spitting-. 

Pitching  a Tune  too  High. — The  highest  we  have  heard  of  a tune 
being  pitched  was  by  the  leader  of  a choir  of  singers,  at  a camp-meeting. 
He  pitched  it  so  high,  lhat  some  of  the  singers  could  not  reach  the  upper  notes 
with  a ten  feet  pole. 

How  to  Procure  a Cold. — First  take  an  omnibus  with  a few  ladies 
already  in  it,  then  seat  yourself  between  the  door  and  the  window,  afterwards 
beg  permission  to  open  the  window  before  mentioned  for  the  lady  next  you, 
sit  quiet,  and  the  cold  will  be  made.  The  process  may  be  repeated,  if  pleasant, 
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War  with  America.— A pleasant  announcement  appears  in  a Liver- 
pool paper.  A packet-ship  from  America  has  brought  to  England  2447 
hides  and  10  casks  of  shoe-pegs.  The  war,  therefore,  between  the  two 
countries  has  begun,  as  the  Yankees  are  not  only  “ pegging”  into  us,  but 
“leathering”  us. — Great  Gun. 

Law  and  Physic. — The  statistics  of  two  widows’  funds  in  Glasgow, 
respectively  maintained  by  the  medical  and  legal  professions,  show  that  the 
doctors  lose  their  wives  twice  as  fast  as  the  lawyers  1 — Formerly,  it  would 
appear,  the  medical  men  were  less  given  to  matrimony  than  at  the  presant 
day.  A quarter  of  a century  ago,  nearly  one-half  of  the  members  of  the 
“ Faculty”  were  bachelors  ; but  now,  73  out  of  90  are  benedicts  1 

The  Irish  Mode  of  raising  a “Row.” — Sure,  we  always  do  chal- 
lenge each  other  to  play  a match  of  ball  or  hurlin,  and  thin,  in  the  coorse  of 
play,  one  man  gives  a false  ball,  or  another  cuts  it,  and  thin  there’s  a dispute 
about  it  ; or  in  hurling,’  the  same  way,  in  the  hate  of  the  game,  maybe  the 
fellow  before  you  is  jist  goin’  to  have  all  the  ball  to  himself,  and  you  afther 
him,  hot  foot,  what  can  you  do  but  give  him  a thrip  ? and  away  he  goes 
head  over  heels,  and  if  he’s  not  disabled,  there’s  a chance  he  loses  his  timper, 
and  comes  to  thrip  you — when,  maybe,  he  is  not  so  necessitated  to  thrip  you 
as  you  wor  to  thrip  him,  and  that  doesn’t  stand  to  rayson  in  your  opinion, 
and  maybe  you  can’t  help  givin’  him  a clip  o’  the  hurl,  and  down  he  goes  ; 
and  thin,  maybe,  one  o’  his  barony  sees  that,  and  doern’t  think  it  raysonable, 
and  slaps  at  you — and  so  it  goes  like  fire  among  flax,  and  the  play  turns  into 
a fight  in  no  time;  and,  indeed,  in  the  long-run,  we  find  ’ lis  the  best  way  o’ 
arguin’  the  point  ; for  there  might  be  some  fractious  sperits  would  dispute 
about  the  faTness  of  this  play,  or  the  fairness  of  that  play,  and  that  it  was  an 
accident  settled  the  game  ; but  when  it  comes  to  rale  fightin’  there  can  be 
no  words  about  it;  for,  you  see,  when  you  dhrive  every  mother’s  son  of 
them  before  you,  and  fairly  leather  them  out  o’  the  field,  there  can  be  no 
mistake  about  it. 

Railway  Travelling. — “You  came  by  the  railroad?”  inquired  Lord  de 
Mowbray  mournfully  of  Lady  Maruey.  “ From  Marnham  ; about  ten  miles 
from  us,”  replied  her  ladyship.  “ A great  revolution  ?”  “ Isn’t  it?”  “ I 

lear  it  has  a very  dangerous  tendency  to  equality,”  said  his  lordship,  shaking 
his  head  ; “ 1 suppose  Lord  Maruey  gives  them  all  the  opposition  in  his, 
power.”  “ There  is  nobody  so  violent  against  railroads  as  George,”  s«irf 
Lady  Marney  ; “ I cannot  i ell  you  what  he  does  not  do  ! He  organised  the 
whole  of  our  division  against  the  Marnham  line!”  “ I rather  counted  on 
him,”  said  Lord  de  Mowbray,  “to  assist  me  in  resisting  this  joint  branch 
here;  but  I was  surprised  to  hear  he  had  consented.”  “Not  until  the 
compensation  was  settled,”  innocently  remarked  Lady  Marney ; “George 
never  opposes  them  alter  that.  He  gave  up  ail  opposition  to  the  Marnham 
line  when  they  agreed  to  his  terms.”  “ And  yet,”  said  Lord  de  Mowbray, 
“ I think,  if  Lord  Marney  would  take  a different  view  of  the  case,  and  look  to 
i lie  moral  consequences,  he  would  hesitate.  Equality,  Lady  Marney,  equality 
is  not  our  metier.  If  we  nobles  do  not  make  a stand  against  the  levelling 
spirit  of  the  age.  I should  like  to  know  who  will  fight  the  battle  ? You  mu.y 
depend  upon  it,  that  these  railroads  are  very  dangerous  things.”  “ 1 have  no 
doubt  of  it.  I suppose  you  have  heard  of  Lady  Vanilla’s  trip  from  Bir- 
mingham ? Have  you  not,  indeed  1 She  came  up  with  Lady  Laura,  and  two 
of  the  most  gentle  menlike  men  sitting  opposi'e  to  her  ; never  met,  she  says, 
two  more  intelligent  men.  She  begged  one  of  them  at  Wolverhampton  to 
change  seats  with  her,  and  lie  was  most  politely  willing  to  comply  with  bar 
wishes,  only  it  w’as  necessary  that  his  companion  should  moveon  at  the  same- 
time,  for  they  were  chained  together  1 Two  of  the  swell  mob,  sent  to  totvn 
for  picking  a pocket  at  Shrewsbury  races.” — Sybil. 


PURSUIT  OF  A SONNET  UNDER  DIFFICULTIES. 

Of  all  the — (griefs,  woes,  cares,  thoughts,  joys — 

Ah,  joys  !) — of  all  the  joys  to  which  we  bow, 

Theie  is  not  one  so  fraught  with — “ Ah  ! my  hoy 
I wish  to  goodness  you  would  stop  that  row  I”)— , 

Is  fraught  with — (“  Let  me  have  a glass  of  ale”) — ■ 

With  pleasure’s  vein  as  Love,  our  youth’s  bright  star. 
Wafting  our  drifting  bark  with  jocund  gale, 

And — (“John,  you  may  as  well  bring  a cigar”) — 

And  whispering  oft — (“Oblige  me  with  a light”)— 

And  mellow'd  accents  in — (“  Thank  you,  sir” — 

In  which  the  voice  of  beauty,  soft  as  night, 

Yibrates  the  heart-chords  with  a ceaseless  stir, 

And  makes,  and  makes — (“  Confound  the  noise,  od  drabbit  1 
I’ll  give  it  up — just  make  me  a welsh  rabbit  1”) — Great  Gun . 
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THE  MILKMAID  AND  THE  BANKER. 


A milkmaid,  with  a very  pretty  face, 

Who  lived  at  Acton, 

Had  a black  cow,  the  ugliest  in  the  place— 

A crooked-back’d  one. 

A beast  as  dangerous,  too,  as  she  was  frightful, 

Vicious  and  spiteful  ; 

And  so  confirm’d  a truant,  that  she  bounded 
Over  the  hedges  daily,  and  got  pounded. 

’Twas  all  in  vain  to  tie  her  with  a tether. 

For  then  both  cord  and  cow  eloped  together. 

Arm'd  with  an  oaken  bough  (what  folly  ! 

It  should  have  been  of  birch,  or  thorn, "or  holly), 

Patty  one  day  wras  driving  home  the  beast, 

Which  had,  as  usual,  slipp’d  its  anchor, 

When  on  the  road  she  met  a certain  banker, 

Who  stopp’d  to  give  his  eyes  a feast 
By  gazing  on  her  features,  crimson’d  high. 

By  a long  cow  chase  in  July. 

“ Are  you  from  Acton,  pretty  lass  ?”  he  cried  ; 

“ A es,”  with  a curt’sy,  she  replied. 

“Why  then  you  know  the  laundress,  Sally  Wrench?” 

“ She  is  my  cousin,  sir,  and  next  door  neighbour.” 

“ That’s  lucky  ; I’ve  a message  for  the  wench 

Which  needs  despatch,  and  you  may  save  my  labour  ; 

Give  her  this  kiss,  my  dear,  and  say  I sent  it  ; 

But  mind,  you  owe  me  one,  I’ve  only  lent  it.” 

“ She  shall  know,”  cried  the  girl,  as  she  brandish’d  her  bough, 
“ Of  the  loving  intentions  you  bore  me  ; 

But  as  to  the  kiss,  if  there’s  haste  you’ll  allow 
That  you’d  better  run  forward  and  give  it  my  cow, 

For  she,  at  the  rate  she  is  scampering  now, 

Will  reach  Acton  some  minutes  before  me.” 


THE  STORY-TELLER. 

A WELSH  LEGEND. 


A young  man,  who  was  remarkable  for  his  good  looks,  led  the  lambs  to 
graze  close  to  Llyn-y-Van-Vacli,  on  the  Black  Mountains.  Whenever 
he  visited  his  charge,  as  he  sat  by  the  side  of  the  lake,  he  used  to  see  three 
lovely  female  figures  hovering  about  on  its  borders  ; he  perceived  them 
distinctly,  but  their  movements  wore  as  rapid  as  those  of  birds  or  butter- 
flies, and  they  almost  dazzled  his  eyes  by  the  quickness  of  their  motions  as 
they  skimmed  along  the  waters— their  little  feet  just  touching  the  surface, 
and  then  darting  off  to  another  part  of  the  lake.  At  last,  his  desire 
became  extreme  to  catch,  and  look  at  them  nearer,  but  every  time  he 
thought  them  within  his  reach,  they  would  flit  off  to  a distance,  and  he 
heard  a low  silvery  laugh,  and  caught  the  taunting  words — “ Cras  dy  fara 
anhawdd  dy  ddala,’’  which  signify,  “ For  him  who  eateth  baked  bread,  it  is 
difficult  to  catch  us.”  This  almost  dispirited  the  young  shepherd  ; but  one 
day  he  observed  some  substance,  like  bread,  floating  on  the  waters.  He 
tasted  it,  and  next  day  he  saw  the  three  beauties  again,  and  caught  them 
all  three  in  his  arms,  as  they  stood  on  the  points  of  some  flags  at  the 
water’s  edge.  “ Now  then,’’  exclaimed  he,  “ since  I have  you,  beautiful 
creatui-es,  you  shall  not  go  again  till  one  of  you  promise  to  be  my  wife.” 
“We  are  all  willing,’’  they  replied  smilingly  ; “ choose  the  one  of  us  you 
prefer,  and  then  let  us  go.  She  shall  be  your  wife,  if,  when  we  all  three 
return  to-morrow,  you  can  distinguish  her  from  the  oiher  two.”  This  was 
agreed.  He  found  it  somewhat  difficult  to  choose,  for  each  was  as  perfect 
in  beauty  as  her  sister  ; but  he  thought  one  looked  upon  him  with  greater 
tenderness.  This  one,  he  observed,  had  the  clasp  of  the  shining  sandal 
that  bound  her  small  foot  rather  differently  arranged  from  those  of  the 
others  : and  as  they  were  about  to  depart,  he  entreated  her,  in  a whisper, 
to  tell  him  how  he  should  know  her  again.  “ I will,”  said  the  fair  being, 
“ 3tand  between  my  sisters,  and  turn  my  right  foot  a little  to  the  right.” 
The  next  morning  the  shepherd  was  made  happy,  for  the  fairies  came,  and 
he  claimed  the  one  who  was  to  be  his  bride.  She  left  the  lake,  and  her 


sisters  disappeared.  As  soon  as  she  stood  on  the  ground,  she  made  a 
signal  with  her  hand,  and  from  the  waters  came  seven  cows,  one  bull,  and 
two  oxen.  “ This  is  my  dower,”  said  she ; “ I will  be  your  wife,  and 
live  with  you  till  you  strike  me  three  times  ; but,  if  ever  that  happens,  1 
must  leave  you  instantly.”  They  lived  most  happily  in  their  farm  for 
several  years,  and  the  lovely  lady  brought  him  three  sons — the  celebrated 
Meddygon  Myddvai,  great  physicians  and  learned  men  ; but  while  they 
were  yet  children,  the  shepherd  was  one  day  preparing  to  attend  a fail-  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  told  his  wife  to  go  to  a field  and  fetch  his  horse. 
She  said  she  would  ; but,  being  rather  dilatory,  he  playfully  reproached 
her,  saying,  “ Eos,  dos,  dos,"  or  “ Go,  go,  go  ;”  and  as  he  did  so,  he  tapped 
her  three  times,  unwittingly,  with  the  glove  he  held  in  his  hand.  She 
fled  instantly,  and  he  heard  her  voice  summoning  her  cattle  to  follow  her. 
The  oxen  were  then  ploughing  the  field,  but  they  obeyed  her  call,  and 
carried  off  the  plough  with  them.  The  furrow  from  the  field  in  which 
they  were  ploughing  extends  to  the  margin  of  the  lake,  and  may  be 
traced  there  at  the  present  day.  After  her  departure,  she  met  her  three 
sons  in  a cwm  (hollow),  and  delivered  to  each  of  them  a bag  containing 
something  very  mysterious,  but  the  use  of  which  she  taught  them.  This 
it  was  that  gave  them  the  power  of  healing  all  diseases,  and  which  made 
them  afterwards  so  famous  in  their  day. — Miss  Costello’s  Falls,  Lakes, 
and  Mountains  of  North  Wales. 


THE  ASTROLOGER’S  TOWER.— A German  Tale. 

“ Shapeless  sights  come  wandering  by, 

The  ghastly  people  of  the  realm  of  dream.” 

The  scene  we  stopped  to  contemplate  might  have  employed  the  pencil 
of  the  first  of  Germany’s  landscape  painters.  Sublimity  was  here,  as  well 
as  beauty,  on  which  the  eye  could  never  be  weary  of  dwelling.  The 
ruins  of  the  cloister  at  Bruchsal  had  melted  away  in  the  distance  ; but 
before  us  was  a broad  range  of  mountains,  some  of  them  castle-crowned. 
The  upper  line  of  the  Black  Forest  could  be  traced  in  relief  against  the 
dusky  blue  background  ; and  there  were  hills  covered  with  verdure, 
sprinkled  with  vineyards,  and  with  groves  of  the  peach  and  almond  tree ; 
patches  of  woodland,  meadows  of  luxuriant  green  ; a plain  like  a map  of 
pictures,  and  winding  through  the  valley  the  silver  Pfinz,  hastening  to 
mingle  its  stream  with  Father  Rhine. 

On  the  steep  side  of  the  mountain  could  be  seen  the  ruined  walls  of  a 
high,  square  tower,  so  black  and  ancient  looking,  that  it  seemed  to  have 
been  built  many  years  before  the  old  castle  to  which  it  had  belonged, 
although  this  once  stately  pile  had  been  desolated  by  the  hand  of  time. 

It  was  a pleasant  afternoon’s  excursion  to  ascend  the  mountain,  partly 
by  a winding  path,  partly  by  steps  roughly  hewn  in  the  rock,  to  the 
solitary  ruins.  There,  standing  on  the  massive  arch  which  for  centuries 
has  crowned  the  precipice,  hovering  almost  in  mid-air,  all  sense  of  danger 
is  lost  in  admiration  of  the  unrivalled  view.  The  eye,  as  it  follows  the 
luxuriant  valley  of  the  Pfinz,  rests  in  the  distance  on  the  spires  of  Pfore- 
heim,  and  the  lofty  chain  of  the  Black  Forest  Mountains  ; to  the  left  are 
the  town , and  the  hamlet-sprinkled  plain  of  Baden-Baden ; and  new 
objects  of  interest  and  wonder  burst  on  the  view,  as  one  traces  upwards 
the  majestic  Rhine,  till  on  the  verge  of  the  horizon  rises,  in  misty  indis- 
tinctness, the  gigantic  tower  of  the  Strasburg  Cathedral.  It  is  long  be- 
fore the  eye  takes  in  the  different  points  ; now  it  lingers  on  the  animated 
picture  of  Durlach,  now  wanders  through  the  poplar  avenues  to  Carlsruhe  ; 
now  glances  at  Landau,  or  Speier,  the  monument  of  so  many  emperors,  now 
rests  on  Mannheim,  or  Frankenthal,  or  roves  in  unsated  delight  over  the 
beauty  so  many  pens  have  celebrated — of  the  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine. 

A gentleman  of  the  party,  who  had  lived  many  years  in  Germany, 
informed  us  the  tower  had  been  destroyed  a long  time  before  the  desola- 
tion of  the  other  buildings.  A superstition  connected  with  the  place 
had  prevented  its  ever  being  rebuilt.  At  the  request  of  several  persons, 
curious  in  tales  of  the  wild  and  strange,  he  consented  to  relate  the  story — 
promising  only  that  he  could  entertain  us  with  no  pranks  of  ghost  or 
hobgoblin.  It  was  only  a simple  narration  of  facts,  fin-  enough  removed, 
however,  from  the  present  time  to  be  invested  with  a colouring  of 
romance.  I give  the  story  as  he  told  it. 


( At  the  close  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  this  castle  was  owned  and 
I inhabited  by  Conrad,  Baron  von  Runsitten.  He  lived  in  singular  retiro- 
J ment ; and  though  the  father  of  two  sons,  educated  them  at  a distance. 
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lie  sent,  under  the  care  of  different  preceptors,  the  elder  to  another  part  of 
Germany,  the  younger  to  Italy.  Since  the  death  of  their  mother,  he  had 
remained  in  the  castle  alone,  retaining  but  few  servants,  and  seldom  seen 
even  by  them,  with  the  exception  of  one  who  had  grown  grey  in  his 
service,  Daniel,  the  castellan.  This  man  was  reserved  and  silent  as  his 
master;  a fitting  confidant,  therefore,  for  his  gloomy  secrets.  He  alone 
knew  why  the  baron  had  separated  himself  from  his  sons.  He  knew  that 
he  passed  his  time  in  the  study- of  the  occult  sciences  ; that  he  was  parti- 
cularly devoted  to  astrology,  and  had  read,  in  his  calculations  of  the  starry 
movements,  a prediction  that  alarmed  his  parental  affection  and  his 
baronial  pride.  According  to  this  evil  augury,  he  was  threatened,  in  case 
his  sons  were  brought  home  in  his  lifetime,  with  some  nameless>misfortune 
arising  from  their  mutual  enmity,  which  would  cause  the  extinction  of  his 
ancient  house. 

For  this  cause  the  two  brothers  were  brought  up  from  childhood  in  a 
kind  of  exile,  being  forbidden  even  to  visit  the  place  of  their  nativity.  The 
old  baron  so  sternly  and  rigorously  enforced  obedience  to  this  command, 
that  Ins  very  precaution  began  to  accomplish  what  he  most  dreaded  ; for 
the  young  men  looked  upon  each  other  as  a natural  enemy. 

Meanwhile  the  lonely  baron  pursued  his  astrological  studies  with  more 
intense  ardour  and  unwearied  patience  than  ever.  Day  and  night  were 
spent  in  the  monotonous  toil.  It  seemed  as  if  he  cherished  the  hope  of 
reversing,  by  labour  that  taxed  the  utmost  of  human  powers,  the  iron 
decrees  of  fa,te;  of  triumphing  over  destiny  itself  by  the  refinements  of 
science.  He  no  longer  appeared  even  occasionally  in  the  inhabited  parts  of 
the  castle,  but  shut  himself  up  in  the  tower,  waited  on  only  by  the  castellan. 
Here)  at  all  hours,  his  experiments  were  carried  on,  and  the  volumes  of 
hidden  lore  were  searched.  No  intercourse  with  the  outer  world  distracted 
his  thoughts;  for  he  seldom  spoke  even  to  his  sole  attendant,  who  placed  his 
food  and  drink  on  the  table  at  stated  hours,  and  always  retired  as  soon  as  he 
had  performed  these  duties.  Among  the  few  servants  about  the  castle,  the 
belief  was  current  that  their  master  was  labouring  in  his  solitude  to  discover 
the  philosopher’s  stone,  and  the  elixir  of  life. 

At  last  it  was  evident  that  some  progress  was  made  in  these  scientific 
labours.  The  baron  was  seen  to  leave  the  tower  and  enter  his  old  cabinet 
in  the  castle,  whither  Daniel  was  summoned.  The  next  morning  two 
notaries  and  a magistrate  from  the  neighbouring  village,  for  whom  a 
messenger  had  been  despatched,  came,  and  were  admitted  into  the  baron’s 
presence.  They  remained  all  day,  and  left  the  castle  in  the  evening  ; but 
none  could  ascertain  what  had  been  their  business,  for  they  were  bound,  it 
was  said,  by  an  oath  of  secrecy. 

After  this,  Runsitten  secluded  himself  more  closely  than  ever,  resuming 
his  studies  and  labours  in  the  tower,  and,  as  usual,  was  approached  only  by 
the  castellan. 

It  was  in  the  beginning  of  November.  Two  of  the  domestics  belonging 
to  the  ca,s.tle  were  conversing  about  the  strange  self-inflicted  penance  of 
their  lord— all,  as  they  supposed,  for  the  acquisition  of  wealth  and  long  life. 

“ If  only  the  bad  fiend  does  not  blind  him  to  destruction;”  said  one  in  a 
low  voice,  and  knitting  his  brows. 

“ Ay,”  returned  the  other,  “ he  risks  much,  in  truth.  I have  heard  of 
those  who  have  been  tempted  to  sell  their  souls  to  the  enemy  of  mankind.” 

“ Saint  Michael  preserve  us  !”  said  the  first,  crossing  himself.  “ These 
midnight  watchings  bode  no  good.” 

“ Th,en  to  banish  the  young  lords,  who  both  long  to  come  home!  Ah, 
we  should  have  other  times  if  they  were  here  !”  And  the  speaker  shook 
his  head. 

Just  then,  Dapiel,  passed,  with  even  a more  gloomy  and  severe. expression 
of  countenance  than  he  generally  wore.  He  had  apparently  heard  enough 
to  inform  him  of  the  subject  of  their  remarks,  for,  turning  round,  he  sternly 
bade  them  be  silent,  and  not  concern  themselves  about  things  inio  which  it 
was  unlawful  for  them  to  pry.  The  men  dared  not  resist  this  order,  but 
muttered  as  they  went  away. 

Their  discontent  was  changed  into  astonishment,  not  unmingled  with 
fear,  when  they  saw  the  baron  himself  crossing  the  great  hall.  It  might 
have  been  taken  for  his  spectre,  so  pale  and  emaciated  was  he,  from  long 
confinement,  vigils  and  mental  toil.  His  eyes  were  sunken  and  faded  ; his 
long  white, hair  and  beard  showed  entire  neglect ; his  dress  was  disordered. 
But  in  his  countenance  was  an  expression  of  triumph  and  rapture,  strangely 
at  variance  with  his  worn  and  wretched  aspect.  His  step  was  proud  and 
elastic  as  that  of  youth. 

“ Call  me  the  chamberlain  !”  cried  he  ; and  his  voice,  scarce  heard  for 
years,  thrilled  with  strange  power  on  the  ears  of  the  attendants.  Then  turn- 
ing to  Daniel,  he  said,  exultingly,  “ The  work  is  nearly  finished  ; the  victory 
is  mine  !,” 

The  chamberlain  appeared  ; he  was  ordered  to  resume  the  duty  from 
which  he  had  been  so  long  discharged — of  arraying  his  master’s  person. 
The  richest  court-dress  was  selected  by  Kunsitten.  He  then  packed  up 
with  his  own  hands  all  the  family  jewels  and  treasure,  and  ordered  Daniel 
to  carry  the  box  to  the  tower.  He  was  obeyed  in  silence.  At  nine  in  the 
evening,  he  retired  thither  himself,  dismissing  the  faithful  Daniel,  with  the 
command  to  wait  in  his  cabinet  early  in  the  morning,  as  he  had  orders  of 
great  importance  to  give  him.  The  castellan  withdrew  from  his  presence 
with  a profound  obeisance,  and  heard  the  bolts  of  the  door  carefully  drawn 
as  he  descended. 

It  may  well  be  conceived  that  this  surprising  occurrence  excited  no 
small  sensation  among  the  retainers  of  Runsitten.  These  were  assembled 
after  supper,  in  the.  hall  appropriated  to  their  use,  talking  earnestly  of  what 


had  happened,  and  exchanging  opinions  on  the  subject.  They  were  inter- 
rupted by  the  entrance  of  Daniel,  who  commanded  them  all  to  retire  to 
rest.  This  he  was  accustomed  to  do,  whenever  his  lord  had  an  important 
experiment  to  carry  on  in  the  astrological  tower;  and  knowing  him  to  be 
invested  with  authority,  they  prepared  to  obey.  But  before  the  foremost 
had  quitted  the  hall  a fearful  explosion  was  heard,  that  shook  the  whole 
castle  even'  to  its  rock-built  foundations.  Stunned  by  the  shock,  the 
assembled  household  stood  pale  and  motionless,  and  trembling  with  affright. 
Not  one  dared  to  stir  or  speak.  From  this  spell  of  breathless  terror  Daniel 
was  the  first  to  rouse  himself. 

“ I feared  it  !”  he  exclaimed,  flinging  up  his  arms.  “ I feared  it  always  1” 
And  he  rushed  out  of  the  hall. 

The  terrified  domestics  hurried  after  him ; they  ascended  the  stairs 
leading  to  the  tower,  and  rushed  along  the  gallery  to  the  iron-plated  door. 
It  was  fastened  within.  In  the  extremity  of  agitation,  the  castellan  called 
for  forcing  bars  ; they  were  brought,  and  the  door  was  at  length  forced 
open. 

A frightful  scene  presented  itself.  The  whole  interior  of  the  tower  had 
been  demolished  by  the  explosion,  which  yet  had  not  been  able  to  shatter 
the  massive  walls.  All  was  ruin  and  chaotic  confusion.  A thick  smoke 
filled  the  whole  space  ; and  far  down  in  the  abyss  of  ruins  a feeble  glimmer 
might  be  seen,  which  expired  immediately.  All  was  silence.  It  was  be- 
yond doubt  that  the  catastrophe  had  been  caused  by  some  unfortunate 
chemical  experiment,  although  the  retainers  looked  upon  each  other  as  if 
they  thought  some  agency  of  another  kind  had  produced  their  master’s 
death.  It  will  not  be  wondered  at  that  the  same  belief  prevailed  in  the 
neighbouring  country. 

The  castellan  soon  perceived  that  it  was  impossible,  without  a great  deal 
of  labour,  to  clear  away  the  rubbish  from  the  narrow  interior  of  the  tower, 
so  as  to  remove  the  corpse  of  the  late  baron.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  do 
nothing  till  his  sons  should  arrive  at  Runsitten.  “ It  is  their  part,”  he 
said,  “ to  dig  for  their  father's  body,  and  the  treasure  buried  with  him,  which 
is  their  property,  or  to  decide  if  they  will  leave  both  in  their  sad  resting 
place.”  It  was  wisely  determined,  for  the  faithful  old  servant  knew  he  might 
not  be  able  to  secure  the  money  or  jewels  from  the  cupidity  of  the  other 
domestics. 

Messages  were  despatched  at  once  by  the  civil  authorities,  informing  the 
heirs  of  Runsitten  of  their  father’s  death,  and  requiring  their  immediate 
return  to  the  castle,  to  witness  the  opening  of  the  baron’s  last  will  and 
testament. 

The  younger  brother,  Hubert  Von  Runsitten,  was  the  first  to  return. 
He  was  a handsome,  noble  looking  young  man,  of  open  countenance  and 
pleasing  manners,  and  received  the  salutations  of  the  household,  especially 
the  castellan,  with  kindness  and  cordiality.  Daniel  loved  him  from  the 
first.  With  the  communicativeness  natural  to  one  who  had  suffered  so  deep 
an  affliction  in  his  master’s  death,  and  longed  for  some  object  on  which  his 
sufferings  might  rest,  he  told  over  to  Hubert  the  awful  circumstances  of  the 
late  castastropbe,  informing  him  further  of  the  contents  of  the  will,  to  which 
he  had  been  a witness.  The  baron  had  established  a right  of  primogeniture, 
and  bequeathed  all  his  estates  to  his  eldest  son,  the  younger  to  have  three- 
fourths  of  the  property  in  money  and  treasure,  and  his  mother’s  jewels. 

“Alas!”  answered  Hubert,  “I  am  a beggar,  if  you  speak  truly!  My 
whole  life  must  be  one  of  wretchedness!  I love  the  daughter  of  a noble 
German  family,  whom  I met  in  Italy.  Her  relations  did  not  oppose  our 
betrothal,  because  they  expected— as  I until  this  moment  expected — that 
half  the  estates  of  Runsitten  were  to  be  mine.  But  now — will  they  give 
their  daughter  to  a beggar  ? And  what  am  I otherwise  ? We  all  know 
that  my  father  has  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  treasure  in  fruitless  expe- 
riments in  alchemy.  As  for  the  jewels,  they  are  buried  with  him  under  the 
the  ruins  of  the  tower — perhaps  the  prey  of  evil  spirits  1” 

Daniel  endeavoured  to  comfort  the  sorrowing  youth.  “ It  cannot  be,  my 
lord,”  he  said,  “that  your  brother  Rudolph  will  be  unkind  enough  to  insist 
on  the  rigid  fulfilment  of  the  will.” 

“Ah,  mine  old  friend,”  returned  Hubert,  “ you  know  him  not.  He  has 
been  for  some  years  privately  married;  his  wife  has  no  possession,  except 
an  infant  son  ; and  he  is  deeply  involved  in  debt,  from  the  necessity  of 
cone  aling  his  marriage  from  our  father.  Nor  would  I receive  a gift  from 
Rudolph.  At  our  last  meeting  in  childhood,  he  suffered  me  to  perceive 
what  I had  in  future  to  expect  from  him,” 

It  grieved  the  faithful  castellan  not  only  to  perceive  the  chagrin  of  his 
young  lord,  but  that  reflection  should  be  cast  on  the  memory  of  his  late 
beloved  master.  He  strove  to  vindicate  him  by  revealing  the  secret  purpose 
of  all  his  wasting  toil  and  the  study  of  years.  He  had  wished  not  only  to 
make  good  the  sums  spent  in  experiments,  but  to  obtain  for  his  younger  sou 
an  inheritance  rich  enough  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  his  ancestral  estates, 
and  to  enable  him  to  purchase,  in  some  distant  land,  possessions  as  valuable. 
Thus  he  hoped  to  avert  the  threatened  calamity;  and  this  hope  he  deemed 
himself  on  the  point  of  realising  on  the  night  of  the  melancholy  catas- 
trophe. 

In  a few  days;  Rudolph  arrived  at  the  castle.  Every  one  who  saw  him 
was  struck  with  his  personal  resemblance  to  his  father  ; he  had  the  same  tall, 
powerful  frame,  the  same  severe  expression  of  countenance,  and  the  same 
reserve  of  manner. 

With  him  came  the  notaries  ; and  it  was  immediately  announced  that,  on 
a day  appointed,  the  last  will  of  the  late  baron  would  be  opened  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  people  of  the  castle  and  the  civil  authorities,  who  were  invited 
to  be  present. 
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Rodolph  sought  no  opportunity  of  conversation  with  his  brother,  and 
nothing  more  passed  between  them  than  a formal  salutation.  Daniel  re- 
solved on  an  effort  to  reconcile  them  ; he  begged  an  audience  with  the 
young  baron  ; and  having  proffered  his  own  respects  and  submission,  en- 
deavoured, with  all  the  simple  eloquence  he  could  command,  to  set  forth 
the  claims  of  Hubert  to  his  brotherly  regard.  Rudolph  knit  his  brow, 
while  a contemptuous  smile  curled  his  lip.  The  poor  castellan  had  not 
courage  to  finish  what  he  had  to  say,  but  turned  to  depart ; and  as  he  did 
so  heard  the  baron  say  to  one  of  his  attendants,  “ That  is  the  old  hypo- 
crite who  encouraged  my  father  in  all  his  superstitious  folly.” 

The  day  came  appointed  for  reading  the  testament.  It  was  opened  in 
the  great  ancestral  hall  of  the  castle,  in  presence  of  the  commissary  and 
several  official  persons  from  the  village,  as  well  as  a large  number  of  the 
tenants  of  Runsitten.  The  will,  drawn  up  with  every  legal  sanction,  de- 
clared Rudolph,  eldest  son  of  the  deceased  Baron  Conrad  Von  Runsitten, 
proprietor  of  all  the  estates,  and  invested  with  the  rights  of  primogeniture. 
The  fourth  part  of  the  property  in  ready  money  was  also  given  to  him. 
Three-quarters  of  the  said  personal  property  was  left  to  the  younger  son, 
Hubert;  and  it  was  enjoined  on  him,  that  immediately  after  the  division 
he  should  leave  the  castle  of  his  ancestors  to  settle  in  some  foreign  coun- 
try, and  on  no  account  return  to  Runsitten  during  the  life  of  his  elder 
brother.  In  case  of  the  death  of  Rudolph  without  male  heirs,  Hubert 
was  to  become  proprietor  of  the  castle  and  lands. 

Pale  and  silent  stood  the  younger  brother  during  the  reading  of  the 
will ; Rudolph,  on  the  other  hand,  showed  an  ungenerous  exultation.  He 
received  the  homage  of  all  his  dependants,  and  took  the  keys  of  the  castle 
from  the  hands  of  old  Daniel. 

“ We  will  now  proceed  to  the  division,”  he  said  to  the  commissary, 
turning  also  to  Hubert,  with  something  more  of  cordiality.  Hubert  smiled 
bitterly,  for  he  knew  what  a disappointment  was  in  store  for  his  brother. 

When  the  small  amount  of  money  left  by  his  father  was  exhibited, 
Rudolph’s  satisfaction  was  exchanged  for  fierce  anger.  He  turned  upon 
Daniel  with  furious  looks. 

Wretched  dog!”  exclaimed  he,  grasping  the  old  man’s  arm  with  vio- 
lence— •“  all  this  was  known  to  you  ! You  were  in  the  baron’s  confidence 
— confess,  this  instant,  where  his  money  is  hid  ?” 

The  old  castellan,  terrified  at  Rudolph’s  violence,  sank  on  his  knees. 
“ Oh,  my  lord,”  cried  he,  “ why  do  you  thus  treat  your  old  servant?” 

“ The  fiend’s  servant !”  repeated  the  enraged  baron.  “ Tell  us,  vile 

wretch  1 where  is  the  money?  or and  receiving  no  immediate 

answer,  he  struck  the  old  man  violently  in  the  breast  with  his  foot.  The 
blow  stretched  Daniel  senseless  on  the  ground,  where  he  lay  gasping  for 
breath,  while  the  blood  poured  from  his  nose  and  mouth. 

Hubert  sprang  to  his  assistance,  lifted  him  from  the  ground,  and  or- 
dered the  servants  to  carry  him  to  his  chamber;  while  Rudolph  strode 
angrily  to  and  fro,  venting  his  fury  in  threats  and  execrations. 

“ I have  no  need  to  say,”  said  Hubert,  in  a tone  of  grave  displeasure, 
fixing  his  eyes  on  his  brother,  when  the  torrent  was  exhausted,  “ that 
such  cruel  treatment  of  our  father’s  old  servant  is  unworthy  of  your  name 
and  station.  It  is  disgraceful  to  humanity!” 

Rudolph  surveyed  him  contemptuously.  “Belike,”  said  he,  “ you  are 
in  league  with  the  old  hypocrite,  to  rob  me  of  my  rights  !” 

A flush  rushed  to  the  brow  of  the  young  man,  and  he  mechanically 
grasped  his  sword  ; but  dropping  it  again,  answered,  with  suppressed  emo- 
tion— “ Rudolph,  that  you  can  hold  me  capable  of  such  baseness  ptoves 
your  own  meanness  of  soul;  be  that  consciousness  your  punishment ; I 
mourn,  as  well  as  you,  the  delusions  under  which  our  unfortunate  father 
laboured  ; 1 have  lost  thereby  my  rightful  share  in  the  inheritance  ; but 
my  father’s  last  will  is  sacred  ! Give  me  but  what  belongs  to  me,  and  let 
me  depart  in  peace  !”  With  these  words  he  left  the  hall. 

Hubert  immediately  went  to  Daniel’s  apartments,  where  the  old  man  lay 
on  his  bed,  still  suffering  great  pain.  He  took  a seat  near  the  bed,  and 
looked  on  him  with  compassionate  sympathy.  When  he  saw  how  deeply 
the  old  servant  was  agitated,  he  said,  tenderly--'1  Poor  Daniel,  1 feel  for 
you  ; but  do  not  give  way  to  this.  Y ou  shall  go  hence  with  me  to-morrow  ; 
your  place  of  castellan  has  been  given  by  my  brother  to  his  chamberlain^ 
and  you  would  not,  I know,  live  dependent  on  his  bounty.  My  baronial 
inheritance  w ill  give  me  only,  it  is  true,  the  means  of  purchasing  a cottage 
and  a bit  of  ground,  which  I must  till  with  my  own  hands.  But  what” I 
have  I vvill  share  with  you  to  the  end  of  your  days.” 

The  old  man  raised  himself,  though  with  some  difficulty,  and  looking  at 
him  with  earnest  and  flashing  eyes,  “ You,  and  you  alone,”  cried  he 
“ shall  be  lord  of  Runsitten  !” 

“Silence!’’  exclaimed  Hubert,  sternly,  and  rising,  he  walked  up  and 
down  the  room,  apparently  struggling  to  subdue  thoughts  he  would  not  suf- 
fer to  dwell  in  his  mind.  “ I will  away,”  he  muttered,  “ this  very  night ” 

Nay,  my  lord,  you  must  stay  !”  replied  Daniel,  beseeching  ; “you 
have  not  yetreceived  your  inheritance.  Think  you, your  brother  will  fail 
to  dig  tor  the  treasures  buried  with  the  bones  of  your  father  in  yonder 
tower  ? It  belongs,  in  part,  to  you.  Who  knows  that  so  many  years  of 
labour  were  fruitless— and  that  there  may  not  be  enough  to  purchase  a 
baronial  property,  if  not  one  so  old  and  stately  as  Runsitten  ?” 

Hubeit  looked  doubtfully  at  the  speaker.  After  a silence  of  a few 
moments,  Daniel  sank  back  exhausted  on  the  bed,  and  closed  his  eyes 
‘ Was  your  brother’s  secret  known  to  you  before?”  he  added,  in  a low 
tone.  “ I mean  the  secret  of  his  marriage  ?” 

“ Yes,”  replied  the  young  man,  “ it  was  betrayed  to  me  by  one  of  his 


servants.  I commanded  the  fellow  to  be  silent,  and  kept  his  secret  myself; 
for  knew  I not  the  power  of  love  ? I do  not  now  repent  that  I did  so ; for 
I would  not  have  gained  even  fortune  by  a piece  of  treachery !” 

“ Rudolph  is  like  his  father,”  continued  Daniel  musingly,  “ but  only  in 
his  outward  looks.  Stern  and  misanthrophical  as  was  my  late  lord  the 
baron,  he  would  never  have  spurned  his  father’s  old  servant,  or  driven  him 
away,  like  a dog,  with  curses.  God  grant  he  come  not  to  as  fearful  an 
end  !’’ 

“ Amen  !”  said  Hubert  cordially.  Soon  after  he  left  the  apartment, 
having  given  his  word  to  the  castellan,  that  he  would  not  leave  the  castle 
till  he  had  obtained  all  his  rightful  property.  Going  to  his  own  chamber, 
he  arranged  his  papers;  and,  having  written  some  letters,  retired  to  rest, 
as  the  evening  was  far  advanced.  Not  long  after  his  departure,  a heavy 
step  was  heard  without ; the  door  was  rudely  knocked  open,  and  Rudolph 
entered.  Walking  up  to  the  bed  on  which  Daniel  lay,  he  addressed  him 
in  a tone  in  which  his  natural  ferocity  was  as  much  disguised  as  possible, 
though  it  betrayed  itself  in  his  fierce  and  haughty  looks. 

“ If  I dealt  with  you  somewhat  severely,  old  man,”  said  he,  “you  have 
yourself  to  thank  for  it.  You  were  trusted  by  my  father  ; you  must  have 
known  where  his  money  was  concealed.  You  should  have  instantly  dis- 
covered this  to  me,  the  rightful  heir  and  lord,  as  soon  as  I set  foot  in  the 
castle;  not  to  my  younger  brother,  ungrateful  wretch!  But  if  you  will 
now  faithfully  reveal  all,  I will  pardon  you,  and  permit  you  to  remain  in 
this  castle  for  life,  a pensioner  on  my  bounty.  Dare  not,  however,  to  de- 
ceive me!  if  you  attempt  it,  the  rack  shall  extort  confession,  and  I will 
have  you  scourged  like  a hound  from  my  gates.” 

Daniel  raised  himself  partly  up,  and  looked  in  the  baron’s  face.  There 
was  something  appalling  in  that  look;  so  cold  and  unshrinking  were 
those  eyes  that  had  before  flashed  fire. 

“ You  will  act  your  pleasure  with  me,”  replied  he,  “ but  no  rack  can 
extort  a confession  I would  not  make  with  my  own  free  will.  It  is  not 
within  my  knowledge  that  the  late  baron,  my  master,  concealed  money 
anywhere.  It  is  hardly  probable,  for  his  experiments  cost  him  large 
sums;  and  I once  heard  him  mention  that  his  lady  the  baroness  had 
brought  him  no  great  wealth  Perhaps  information  on  this  subject  might 
be  found  among  his  papers.  As  to  the  family  jewels  and  treasures,  I was 
ordered  by  him  to  carry  them  to  the  tower  the  last  night  of  his  life.  They 
are  there,  with  the  bones  of  your  father.  That  is  all  I have  to  say.” 
Rudolph  stood  a few  moments  ; then,  without  speaking  a word,  turned 
abruptly,  and  quitted  the  room  He  went  immediately  to  his  father’s 
cabinet,  and  carefully  examined  all  the  papers  which  be  thought  might 
throw  any  light  on  the  object  of  his  search.  But  he  found  nothing.  A 
private  drawer  was  missing,  and  it  occurred  to  him  that  this  might  have 
contained  the  papers  he  sought.  How,  if  his  father  had  taken  it  also 
with  him  into  the  tower?  The  more  he  thought  over  this  probability, 
the  more  fully  convinced  he  became.  “ I will  have  the  tower  searched 
to-morrow!”  was  his  resolution.  He  threw  himself,  without  undres- 
sing, upon  his  bed.  But,  instead  of  sleep,  a thousand  wild  thoughts 
crowded  on  his  mind.  What  if  my  brother  avails  himself  of  this  very 
night!  Daniel  will  discover  all  to  him  ! he  said  to  himself  again  and 
again,  till  his  brain  seemed  on  fire.  lie  sprang  up,  trembling  from  the 
excess  of  his  eagerness  ; snatched  the  light ; and  grasping  the  bunch 
of  keys  with  a nervous  clutch,  passed  through  the  apartments  of  the 
castle,  and  ascended  the  steps  leading  to  the  tower. 

Passing  along  the  gallery,  he  reached  the  iron  door  that  opened  ou 
what  was  now  his  father’s  tomb.  With  trembling  hands  he  selected  the 
key,  placed  it  in  the  lock,  turned  it,  and  pushed  the  door  open.  The 
grating  sound  it  made  fell  on  the  deep  silence  like  a groan.  A cold 
earth-damp  air,  as  from  a newly  opened  grave,  blew  on  his  face  from 
within.  Rudolph  stopped  and  shuddered  ; not  that  his  purpose  failed — 
for  is  not  avarice  stronger  than  superstition  ? — but  he  was  at  a loss  what  to 
do  next.  The  castle  clock  struck  midnight.  Rudolph  knelt  on  the  thres- 
hold of  the  door  and  bent  over,  eager  to  devour  the  secrets  of  the  abyss. 
In  vain — the  rays  of  the  lamp  could  reach  but  a short  distance  down. 

Just  then  the  baron  heard  a noise  as  of  light  footsteps  behind  him  ; 
and  turning  his  head,  saw  a tall  figure  in  a flowing  white  nightdress. 
It  came  close  to  him;  the  features  were  pale,  and  frightfully  dis- 
torted; the  eyes  gleamed  with  a lurid  and  unnatural  light. 

The  momentary  thrill  of  fear  Rudolph  felt  was  changed  into  rage, 
when  he  saw  the  intruder  was  only  the  poor  old  castellan.  “ Daniel !” 
he  cried  in  a hoarse  whisper — “what  do  you  here?  Villain!  hound  ! 
you  are  come  to  rob  me!  your  life  shall  pay  for  this  !” 

Daniel  burst  into  a low,  scornful  laugh.  “The  hound,”  he  said,  “is 
dangerous  sometimes !”  With  a sudden  and  violent  thrust,  he  hurled 
Rudolpli  into  the  abyss.  A faint  cry  was  Beard — a low  groan — and  then 
all  was  silence ! 

The  next  morning  search  was  made  for  the  Baron  Rudolph.  Ilislamp 
was  found  still  burning  on  the  threshold  of  the  open  door  leading  into 
the  tower.  The  bunch  of  keys  was  hanging  from  the  lock.  It  was  evi- 
dent to  all  that  the  young  lord  had  visited  the  tower  in  the  night,  had 
missed  his  footing,  and  found  a grave  among  the  ruins. 

Hubert  consulted  the  legal  authorities  as  to  what  he  should  do,  and 
by  their  advice  a letter  was  despatched  to  the  widow  of  Baron  Rudolph, 
informing  her  that,  as  his  marriage  had  been  contracted  without  the  know- 
ledge of  his  father  or  any  member  of  his  family,  it  could  not  give  her 
son  any  claim  to  the  inheritance  of  Runsitten.  Hubert,  however,  offered 
to  allow  his  brother’s  son  a yearly  pension  sufficient  for  his  support,  on 
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condition  of  liis  mother’s  written  promise  that  he  should  never  advance  a 
claim  to  the  estates.  The  widow  was  too  poor  to  think  of  a lawsuit,  and 
uncertain  of  the  prospect  of  success,  should  it  be  attempted  ; she  therefore 
prudently  acceded  to  the  proposition,  and  sent  the  promise  required. 

Hubert  was  now  undisputed  lord  of  Runsitten.  He  had  the  tower  par- 
tially pulled  down,  the  rubbish  removed,  and  the  bodies  of  his  father  and 
brother  interred  with  solemnity  and  pomp.  Among  the  ruins  were  found 
not  only  the  family  jewels,  etc.,  but  the  whole  of  his  mother’s  fortune  in 
jn-oney,  as  well  as  bonds  for  a considerable  amount. 

The  young  baron  eould  never  endure  to  live  at  Runsitten.  The  sight  cf 
the  place  where  his  father  and  brother  had  met  their  death  in  so  frightful 
a manner',  filled  him  with  horror.  Having  settled  his  affairs  and  left  the 
castle  in  the  charge  of  old  Daniel,  he  fixed  his  home  in  a distant  part  of 
Germany,  where,  married  to  a woman  he  loved,  he  rose  to  great  honours, 
and  a place  of  authority  in  the  state. 

Thirty  years  had  passed  away;  Baron  Hubert  of  Runsitten ; who  had 
been  long  a widower,  died,  leaving  no  children.  In  his  last  will  he  recog- 
nized his  brother’s  son  as  his  rightful  heir,  and  gave  directions  where  he 
Was  to  he  found  with  his  mother,  who  was  yet  living. 

It  was  a day  of  jubilee  at  the  long  deserted  castle,  when  the  young  baron, 
named  Rudolph,  after  his  father,  arrived,  accompanied  by  his  mother  and 
his  wife,  the  fair  Alma,  whose  sweet  smile  and  gentle  manners  won  the 
hearts  of  all  who  looked  upon  her.  Nor  was  the  baron  less  popular  ; his 
frankness,  cordiality,  and  kindness  to  his  dependants,  with  his  cheerful 
spirits,  made  him  everywhere  welcome.  They  were  received  with  un- 
bounded enthusiasm.  Bonfires,  illuminations,  dances,  and  feasts  attested 
the  delight  of  the  peasantry  and  retainers,  who  came  in  crowds  to  proffer 
their  homage  to  the  new  lord,  and  to  the  baroness,  whom  all  pronounced 
an  angel  of  beauty  and  condescension. 

Among  the  household  servants,  who  first  appeared  in  the  presence  of 
their  new  master,  the  white-haired  castellan,  then  ninety  years  of  age, 
and  tottering  as  he  walked,  came  to  deliver  up  the  keys  and  the  account- 
books.  As  he  extended  his  tremulous  hands  with  the  instruments  of  office, 
he  gazed  earnestly  on  the  young  baron.  “ How  like  bis  father  !”  he  mur- 
mured with  a sigh  ; “ aud  yet  not  like — he  is  so  mild — • — ’’ 

“ Should  I not  he  mild  towards  you,  my  aged  friend  ?”  asked  Rudolph, 
kindly. 

Again  the  old  man  sighed  deeply,  and  begged  permission  to  withdraw. 
He  was  evidently  exhausted.  The  baron  dismissed  him,  and  then  asked 
if  there  were  any  others  among  the  people  who  had  served  his  father. 
The  old  gamekeeper,  the  only  survivor,  presented  himself.  He  was  ques- 
tioned, and  told  many  anecdotes  of  the  late  baron. 

“ You  must  remain  near  my  person,”  said  Rudolph,  “and  you  shall 
have  an  addition  to  your  salary.  Now,  as  we  have  finished  our  business, 
you  may  show  me  the  castle.” 

Highly  honoured  was  old  Kurt  at  this  request.  Taking  the  keys,  he 
conducted  his  master  from  room  to  room,  giving  a brief  history  of  each, 
and  of  those  who  had  been  the  occupants  in  former  years. 

“ And  these  stairs  1”  asked  Rudolph,  opening  a door  upon  a steep  flight 
of  steps,  “ whither  do  they  lead  ?” 

“ We  have  never  used  this  part  of  the  castle,  since  the  departure  of  our 
late  lord,  the  Baron  Hubert,”  answered  Kurt.  “ But  if  it  please  you, 
we  will  ascend.” 

They  entered  a long  gallery,  at  the  end  of  whicli  was  an  iron  plated 
door,  now  walled  up.  The  gamekeeper  stopped  before  this  door,  and 
silently  nodded,  with  a significant  look  at  his  master.  Rudolph  examined 
it  more  closely.  There  were  streaks  of  blood  on  the  wall. 

“ What  does  this  mean  ?”  inquired  he.  Kurt  looked,  and  started  back 
in  equal  surprise,  when  he  saw  the  crimson  stains. 

“ Saint  Michael  keep  us  !”  exclaimed  he,  looking  fearfully  about  him. 
“ I know  not  whence  come  these  streaks  of  blood,  if  not  from  the  spirit 
that  haunts  this  place  !” 

“ A spirit !”  repeated  the  baron. 

“ Yes,  my  lord.  For  many  years  this  part  of  the  castle  has  been  haunted. 
Since  the  Baron  Hubert  left  us,  the  castellan  has  kept  it  carefully  locked 
up,  and  no  one  has  ever  entered  the  gallery.  He  always  chided  us 
for  saying  it  was  haunted.  But  could  we  not  hear  with  our  ears  ? The 
servants’  hall  is  just  under  this  ; and  often,  late  at  night,  we  could  hear 
the  spirit  .walking  up  and  down  the  gallery,  groaning,  and  scratching  on 
the  wall. 

Rudolph  smiled  incredulously  ; but  after  a few  moments  another  train 
of  thoughts  seemed  awakened,  and  he  looked  very  grave.  “ Hear  me, 
Kurt,’’  at  length  he  said  ; “ I am  determined  to  unravel  this  mystery,  and 
shall  need  your  assistance.  Say  not  a word  to  any  person,  but  have  ready 
my  sword  and  pistols  in  my  cBamber  to-night.” 

The  old  man  was  proud  of  the  confidence,  and  promised  obedience  and 
silence.  They  then  left  the  gallery. 

Evening  came.  After  supper  the  baron  retired  to  his  apartment,  on  the 
plea  of  having  some  business  to  transact,  and  found  the  gamekeeper  had 
fulfilled  his  orders,  and  was  in  waiting.  By  eleven  all  was  silent 
throughout  the  castle.  The  baron  and  his  attendant  went  softly  up  the 
stairs  into  the  gallery,  and  entered  a closet  opening  into  it,  which  con- 
tained a few  worm-eaten  books  and  papers.  Kurt  carried  a dark  lan - 
thorn.  They  seated  themselves  here,  and  pushing  open  the  door,  awaited 
the  appearance  of  the  expected  spirit. 

It  struck  midnight,  and  yet  all  was  still  as  death.  The  old  man  grew 
impatient.  “It  is  past  the  hour,”  he  whispered  to  his  lord;  “perhaps 


the  ghost  may  not  walk  to-night.”  Rudolph  made  a sign  that  he  should 
be  silent. 

Just  then  a light  rustling  was  heard.  Both  were  at  the  door  of  the 
cabinet.  The  moon  shone  brightly  through  the  arched  window  of  the 
gallery,  and  threw  a line  of  silver  light  upon  the  floor.  The  door  by 
which  they  had  entered  stood  open.  A figure  was  slowly  advancing.  As 
it  approached,  Kurt  opened  his  lanthorn.  The  light  fell  full  on  his  face, 
and  both  instantly  recognised  Daniel,  the  aged  castellan. 

He  had  the  aspect  of  a sleep-walker,  and  it  was  evident  that  his  senses 
were  closed  to  any  external  impression.  He  did  not  observe  the  light  from 
the  lanthorn,  nor  the  two  persons  who,  in  the  eagerness  of  curiosity,  had 
pressed  close  to  him.  His  eyes  were  wide  open,  and  fixed  rigidly  ; hut 
there  was  no  look  of  intelligence  or  consciousness.  His  whole  appearance 
— with  his  livid  paleness,  his  scattered  white  hairs,  his  tremulous,  faltering 
motion - all  denoting  too  plainly  that  this  feeble  old  man,  trembling  on 
the  verge  of  human  existence,  was  the  prey  of  some  recollection  horrible 
enough  to  overcome  physical  weakness — was  scarcely  less  appalling  than  a 
spectral  apparition  to  those  who  beheld  him. 

With  slow  and  faltering  steps,  he  traversed  the  gallery,  and  cowered 
down  by  the  walled-up  door.  The  baron  and  Kurt  followed. 

“Rudolph,”  said  the  old  castellan,  in  low  and  plaintive  tones,  “ thy  son 
is  heir  of  Runsitten.  Rudolph,  it  is  old  Daniel  who  brings  thee  the 
tidings  ! Give  answer,  Rudolph  !’’  He  listened  a moment,  applying  his 
ear  to  the  wall.  “Alas!  he  cannot  answer,”  groaned  he.  “ They  have 
built  up  the  door  ; I cannot  go  to  him  !”  And,  witli  a moan  of  anguish, 
he  began  to  scratch  on  the  wall.  The  blood  streamed  from  his  fingers ; hut 
he  seemed  unconscious  of  pain,  and  continued  to  scratch,  as  if  he  hoped 
to  tear  asunder  the  iron  plates  of  the  door. 

“ We  must  arouse  him,”  cried  the  young  baron,  and  shouted  to  the  cas- 
tellan, “ Daniel ! Daniel  ! What  do  you  here  ?” 

The  aged  man  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  uttered  a shriek  that  rang  through 
the  vaulted  gallery.  At  the  same  instant,  stretching  out  his  arms  towards 
the  sound,  he  fell  forward  heavily  upon  the  floor.  They  lifted  him  up  ; 
he  was  speechless  ; his  eyes  rolled  wildly,  and  in  a few  moments  he  had 
breathed  his  last. 

Among  the  old  castellan’s  papers  was  found  a written  confession  of  his 
crime,  and  something  like  a picture  of  the  horrible  remorse  that  had  tor- 
tured him  for  so  many  years. 


Thus  ended  the  tradition,  which  added  but  another  brief  chapter  to  the 
record  of  woes  that  spring  from  the  evil  passions  of  men.  The  fable  of  the 
rock-hound  sufferer,  fed  upon  continually  by  “ heaven’s  winged  hound,” 
is  but  emblematic  of  the  punishment  of  the  criminal  successful  in  eluding 
human  justice.  E.  F.  E. 

THE  WANDERING  JEW. — A Romance,  bv  Eugene  Sue. 

(Con tinned  from  our  last.) 

Chapter  CXLI1. — The  Rivals. 

Rose  Pompon,  whose  presence  had  occasioned  such  a deep  and  painful 
emotion  in  Mademoiselle  Cardoville,  was  dressed  in  very  had  taste,  and  in 
an  exceedingly  coquettish  and  impudent  style.  Her  cap,  of  rose-coloured 
satin,  very  flat  in  front,  had  been  put  on  so  carelessly,  and  came  so  low 
down  on  her  face,  that  it  almost  reached  her  little  nose,  disclosing,  in 
return,  one-half  of  the  knot  of  her  light  and  silken  back  hair.  Her  Scotch 
dress,  of  a most  remarkable  pattern,  was  open  in  front  ; while  her  light 
stomacher  was  not  securely  closed,  indeed,  hardly  sufficiently  so  to  be 
mindful  of  her  lovely  bust,  which  was  rather  too  much  exposed  to  con- 
ceal the  hold  sloping  of  her  figure. 

The  young  girl  having  been  in  a great  hurry  to  get  up  stairs,  had  held 
by  two  of  the  corners  her  large  blue  shawl,  with  palm  leaf  border,  which 
falling  from  off  her  shoulders,  had  dropped  to  the  bottom  of  her  slender 
waist,  and  lodged  on  a very  natural  obstacle.  We  arc  thus  particular  in 
our  description,  because  Mademoiselle  Cardoville,  on  beholding  this  pretty 
creature,  dressed  in  so  vulgar  a fashion,  and  making  so  indecent  an  expo- 
sure, and  feeling  that  she  was  her  fortunate  rival,  became  more  filled  with 
indignation,  grief,  and  shame.  But  it  would  he  impossible  to  describe  the 
surprise  and  confusion  of  Adrienne  on  Rose  Pompon  saying  to  her,  in  a 
careless  and  unceremonious  manner,  “ I am  delighted  to  find  yon  here, 
madam.  We  have  something  to  talk  about  together.  I only  wish  first  to 
embrace  this  poor  Humpy — with  your  permission  madam.'”  To  have  un- 
derstood properly  the  tone  and  accent  in  which  this  word  madam  was 
uttered  one  ought  to  be  present  at  some  discussions,  more  or  less  stormy, 
between  two  Rose  Pompons,  rivals  and  jealous  of  each  other;  then  one 
might  have  comprehended  how  much  this  word  madam,  pronounced 
under  such  circumstances,  was  significant  to  bitter  hostility. 

Mademoiselle  Cardoville,  amazed  at  the  impudence  of  Rose  Pompon, 
continued  silent;  while  Agricola,  occupied  in  his  attentions  towards  Ma- 
deline, who  had  never  taken  her  eyes  off  him  from  the  time  of  his 
entering  the  room,  and  distracted,  moreover,  by  the  recollection  of  the 
afflicting  scene  he  had  been  present  at,  said,  in  an  under-tone,  to  Adrienne, 
without  having  noticed  the  effrontery  of  the  grisette,  “ Alas  ! mademoi- 
selle, it  is  all  over  ! Cephyse  has  just  breathed  her  last  sigh,  without 
having  returned  to  her  senses.’ 

“ Unfortunate  girl !”  said  Adrienne,  deeply  moved,  and  forgetting  Rosa 
Pompon  for  the  moment. 
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“We  must  conceal  this  dreadful  news  from  Madelaine,  and  break  it  to 
her  hereafter  with  the  greatest  care,”  replied  Agricola.  “ Luckily,  little 
Rose  Pompon  knows  nothing  about  it.”  And,  with  a look  towards  Made- 
moiselle Cardoville,  he  designated  the  young  girl,  who  was  then  leaning 
over  Madelaine. 

On  hearing  Agricola  speak  so  familiarly  of  Rose  Pompon,  Adrienne's 
amazement  was  indescribable,  and  it  is  impossible  to  depict  what  her  feel- 
ings were;  but  that  which  seemed  most  strange  was,  that  it  appeared  to 
her  that  she  suffered  less,  and  that  her  anguish  had  diminished,  in  pro- 
portion as  she  heard  the  language  and  manner  in  which  the  young  girl 
expressed  herself.  “ Oh  1 my  dear  Humpy,”  said  the  latter,  with  as  much 
volubility  as  feeling,  for  her  pretty  blue  eyes  were  tilled  with  tears,  “ how 
was  it  possible  that  you  could  be  guilty  of  such  a piece  of  stupidity  ? Do 
not  poor  people  assist  each  other  ? Could  you  not  have  sent  tome  ? You 
know  that  what  1 have  any  one  may  partake  of.  I would  have  made  a raffle 
of  all  Philemon’s  knick-knacks,”  added  this  singular  young  woman,  with 
increased  and  sincere  tenderness,  which  was  at  the  same  time  affecting  and 
ridiculous.  “ I would  have  sold  his  three  boots,  his  pipes,  his  embroidered 
boatman’s  dress,  his  bed,  and  even  his  quart  tumbler,  sooner  than  you 
should  have  been  reduced  to  such  a dreadful  extremity.  Philemon,  per- 
haps, would  not  have  liked  it,  although  he  is  a very  good  fellow,  and  per- 
haps he  would  have  scolded  me  well  ; but,  whether  or  not,  it’s  all  the 
same,  for,  thank  Heaven,  we  are  not  married.  ’Twas  only  necessary 
for  you  to  have  said,  that  you  had  just  thought  of  little  Rose  Pom- 
pon .” 

“ I know  that  you  are  always  kind  and  obliging,  mademoiselle,”  said 
Madelaine,  for  she  had  heard  from  her  sister  that  Rose  Pompon,  like  a 
great  many  other  such , possessed  a most  generous  heart. 

“ Perhaps,”  continued  the  young  girl,  wiping  off  with  the  back  of  her 
hand  a tear  that  had  rolled  to  the  end  of  her  pretty  little  nose,  “ you  will 
say  that  you  did  not  know  where  I had  perched  myself  for  some  time  past. 
Oh  ! it’s  a very  funny  history — listen  ; though  when  I say  funny— on  the 
contrary,”  and  Rose  Pompon  uttered  a deep  sigh.  “ However,  it’s  all  one,” 
added  she,  “ I won’t  talk  to  you  about  that  now;  one  thing  is  certain,  and 
that  is,  that  you  are  better.  Neither  Cephyse  nor  yourself  must  ever  at- 
tempt a thing  of  this  kind  again.  They  tell  me  she  is  very  weak, and  that 
she  cannot  be  seen  yet ; is  it  not  so,  Monsieur  Agricola  ?” 

“ Yes,”  replied  the  smith,  with  some  embarrassment,  for  Madelaine  had 
never  taken  her  eyes  off  him  ; “ we  must  have  patience.” 

“ But  I shall  be  able  to  see  her  to-ddy,  shall  l not,  Agricola  ?”  said 
Madelaine. 

“ We  will  speak  of  that  by-and-bye,  but  be  tranquil  now,  I beg  of  you.” 

“ Agricola  is  right ; we  must  be  reasonable,  my  dear  Humpy,”  replied 
Rose  Pompon.  “ We  must  wait ; I also  will  wait,  and  have  a chat  pre- 
sently with  madame,”  and  Rose  Pompon  cast  on  Adrienne  a sullen  look,  like 
that  of  an  angry  cat.  “ Yes,  yes,  I will  wait  ; for  I wish  to  tell  poor 
Cephyse  that,  like  yourself,  she  may  always  roly  on  me.”  And  Rose 
Pompon  proudly  tossed  her  little  head.  “ Be  easy,  therefore.  Indeed,  it 
is  the  least  that  we  can  do,  when  in  luck’s  way,  to  let  our  friends  who  are 
not  quite  so  fortunate  share  our  happiness  with  us— it  is  much  better  to  do 
that  than  to  keep  it  all  to  ourselves.  That,  indeed,  is  to  wrap  your  happi- 
ness up  in  lavender,  or  to  put  it  under  a glass,  or  in  a bottle,  where  no  one 
can  get  at  it  but  yourself.  Indeed,  when  1 say  my  happiness,  ’tis  only  my 
manner  ot  speaking.  It  is  true,  that,  in  one  respect,  why  I am  very  happy; 

hut  in  another,  you  see,  my  dear  Humpy,  there  is  a something- But 

stuff  ! after  all,  I am  only  seventeen  ; so  that  it’s  all  one.  I had  better  hold 
my  tongue  ; for  if  I were  to  go  on  talking  in  this  manner  till  to-morrow 
morning,  you’d  be  none  the  wiser.  Allow  me,  therefore,  to  kiss  you  once 
again  with  my  whole  heart ; and  don’t  make  yourself  unhappy — neither 
you  nor  Cephyse — do  you  hear  \ for  I am  returned  now.”  And  Rose 
Pompon,  squatting  on  her  heels,  cordially  kissed  Madelaine. 

U e must  renounce  all  idea  of  expressing  what  Mademoiselle  Cardoville 
felt  during  this  conversation  ; or,  as  it  might  be  more  properly  termed , 
the  soliloquy  of  the  young  girl  in  reference  to  Madelaine’s  attempt  at 
suicide.  The  eccentric  jargon  of  Rose  Pompon;  the  easy  liberality  with 
which  she  offered  to  dispose  of  the  knick-knacks  of  Philemon,  to  whom, 
she  said,  fortunately,  she  was  not  married ; the  kindness  of  her  heart, 
which  revealed  itself  every  now  and  then  in  her  offers  of  service  to  Made- 
laine— such  contrasts,  such  vulgarities,  such  drolleries — all  of  them  were  so 
new  and  so  incomprehensible  to  Mademoiselle  Cardoville,  that  she  stood 
from  the  very  first  silent  and  immovable  from  surprise.  Such,  then,  was 
the  being  for  whom  Djalma  had  sacrificed  her.  It’  the  emotion  of  Adrienne, 
on  first  beholding  Rose  Pompon,  had  been  fearfully  painful,  a calm  re- 
flection soon  awakened  doubts  in  her  mind,  which  speedily  gave  rise  to  the 
most  unspeakable  hopes  Recalling  to  mind  the  conversation  she  had 
overheard  between  Rodin  and  Djalma — when,  secreted  in  the  hothouse, 
she  had  come  to  assure  herself  of  the  good  faith  of  the  Jesuit— Adrienne 
meiely  asked  herself  whether  it  was  reasonable  or  possible  to  believe  that 
the  prince,  whose  ideas  of  love  appeared  to  be  so  poetical,  so  elevated,  and 
so  pure,  could  find  the  slightest  charm  in  the  ridiculous  and  idle  babblings 
o!  this  young  girl.  Adrienne  now  no  longer  doubted  ; and,  with  justice, 
considered  it  as  impossible.  The  more  closely  she  saw  this  strange 
rival,  the  more  she  heard  her  express  herself  in  terms  so  vulgar,  both  as 
regards  manner  and  language — which,  although  they  might  not  entirely 
destroy  the  effect  of  her  pretty  features,  yet  gave  them  a trifling  and  less 
attractive  character  the  doubts  that  Adrienne  had  entertained  on  the 
subject  of  the  deep  affection  of  the  prince  for  such  a person  as  Rose 
Pompon  speedily  changed  into  a thorough  disbelief.  Gifted  with  too 
much  mind,  too  much  penetration,  not  to  perceive  that  this  apparent  tie, 


so  inconceivable  as  far  as  the  prince  was  concerned,  concealed  some  mys- 
tery, Mademoiselle  Cardoville  felt  her  hopes  revive.  In  proportion  as  this 
consoling  thought  developed  itself  in  the  mind  of  Adrienne,  her  heart, 
hitherto  so  grievously  oppressed,  began  to  expand.  Vague  aspirations  to- 
wards a happier  future  seemed  to  unfold  themselves  ; hut  still,  cruelly 
warned  by  the  past,  and  fearing  to  yield  too  easily  to  an  illusion,  she 
called  to  mind  all  the  circumstances  that  had  unfortunately  taken  place. 
In  the  first  place,  the  appearance  of  the  prince  in  public  with  this  young 
girl  ; and  from  the  very  fact  that  Mademoiselle  Cardoville  had  been 
enabled  to  form  a correct  judgment  of  this  creature,  she  found  the  conduct 
of  the  prince  to  be  more  and  more  incomprehensible.  How,  then,  was  she 
to  arrive  at  a safe  and  sure  development  of  that  which  now  shrouded  this 
mystery  \ And  then  she  again  resumed  courage.  Spite  of  herself,  a 
secret  presentiment  told  her  that  it  would,  perhaps,  he  at  the  bedside  of 
the  poor  workgirl,  whom  she  had  snatched  from  death,  that,  by  a provi- 
dential accident,  she  should  receive  a disclosure  affecting  the  future  hap- 
piness of  her  life. 

The  emotions  which  agitated  the  heart  of  Adrienne  became  so  powerful 
that  her  lovely  countenance  was  suffused  with  a deep  colour  : her  bosom 
throbbed  violently ; and  her  large  black  eyes,  till  then  veiled  in  sadness, 
were  at  once  lit  up  with  softness  and  radiancy.  She  waited  with  the  most 
inexpressible  impatience.  When  first  Rose  Pompon,  some  moments 
before,  had  threatened  her  with  an  interview,  Adrienne  had  thought  of 
repulsing  it,  with  all  the  haughtiness  of  a proud  and  well-founded  in- 
dignation. She  now,  however,  hoped  to  discover  from  it  some  explana- 
tion of  the  mystery  that  it  was  so  important  for  her  to  penetrate. 

Rose  Pompon,  after  having  again  tenderly  embraced  Madelaine,  rose 
up,  and  turning  towards  Adrienne,  whom  she  surveyed  from  head  to  foot, 
in  a very  careless  sort  of  manner,  said  to  her,  in  a half  impertinent  tone- — 
“ It  is  for  us  two  now,  madam  (the  word  madam  being  again  pronounced 
with  the  expression  we  have  refered  to).  We  have  something  to  explain 
to  each  other.” 

“ I am  at  your  service,  mademoiselle,”  replied  Adrienne,  with  the 
greatest  sweetness  and  simplicity. 

On  looking  at  the  pretty  face  of  Rose  Pompon,  that  was  so  imperious 
and  so  decided,  and  hearing  her  address  Mademoiselle  Cardoville  in  so 
saucy  a manner,  the  worthy  Agricola,  after  tenderly  exchanging  a few 
words  with  Madelaine,  opened  his  large  ears,  and  stood  for  a moment  con- 
founded by  the  effrontery  of  the  j-oung  girl.  Then,  advancing  towards 
her,  and  nudging  her  by  the  sleeve,  he  said,  in  a low  tone,  “ Are  youthen 
mad  ? do  you  know  to  whom  you  are  speaking  ?” 

“ What  do  you  mean  ? Is  not  one  pretty  woman  quite  as  good  as 
another  ? I can  say  that  for  this  lady— she  is  not  going  to  eat  me,  I sup- 
pose ?”  replied  Rose  Pompon,  very  saucily  and  loudly.  “ I have  some- 
thing to  say  to  this  lady,  and  I am  sure  she  knows  about  what  and  about 
whom,  and  if  not,  I’ll  tell  her  ; it  won’t  take  me  long.” 

Adrienne,  alarmed  lest  some  ridiculous  explosion  should  be  made  re- 
specting Djalma,  in  the  presence  of  Agricola,  made  a sign  to  the  latter, 
and  replied  to  the  grisette,  “ I am  ready  to  listen  to  you,  mademoiselle, 
but  not  here  ; you,  perhaps,  understand  why.” 

“ Very-  right,  madam.  I have  my  key  with  me,  and  if  you  will, you 
can  come  to  my  apartments.” 

The  words  mu  apartments  were  littered  in  a very  boasting  manner. 

“ Let  us  go  thither,  then,  mademoiselle,  since  you  are  pleased  to  do  mo 
the  honour  of  inviting  me,”  replied  Mademoiselle  Cardoville,  in  her  sweet 
and  silvery  tone,  and  bending  slightly  with  an  air  of  politeness  so  exqui- 
site, that  Rose  Pompon,  spite  of  her  impudence,  was  utterly  confounded 
by  it. 

“ How  mademoiselle,”  said  Agricola  to  Adrienne,  “ are  you  so  conde- 
scending as  to ” 

“ Monsieur  Agricola,”  said  Mademoiselle  Cardoville,  interrupting  him, 
“ will  you  stay  with  my  poor  friend  1 I shall  very  soon  return.”  Then 
going  up  to  Madelaine,  who  was  equally  amazed  with  Agricola,  she  said 
to  her,  “Pray  excuse  my  leaving  you  for  a few  minutes.  Try  to  rally 
your  strength  a little  ; for,  on  my  return,  I shall  take  you  home  ivitli  me, 
my  dear,  good  sister.”  Then  turning  towards  Rose  Pompon,  who  had 
been  utterly  astonished  at  hearing  this  fine  lady  call  Madelaine  sister,  she 
said  to  her,  “ Whenever  you  like,  we  will  go  down,  mademoiselle.” 

“ I must  beg  of  you  to  excuse  me,  madam,  but  1 must  go  first,  in  order 
to  show  you  the  way  ; for  this  barrack  is  a regular  break-neck  place,” 
replied  Rose  Pompon,  squeezing  her  elbows  to  her  sides,  and  biting  her 
lips,  in  order  to  prove  that  slie  was  not  entirely  a stranger  to  good  man- 
ners and  refined  language. 

And  the  two  rivals  quitted  the  garret,  leaving  Agricola  and  Madelaine 
behind  them.  Fortunately,  the  shattered  remains  of  the  Queen  of  the 
Revels  had  been  carried  into  the  subterraneous  shop  of  poor  Dame  Arseno  ; 
and  those  inquisitive  people,  therefore,  who  are  always  attracted  by  horrible 
accidents,  were  pressing  about  the  street  door;  and  thus,  Rose  Pompon, 
not  meeting  with  any  one  in  the  little  yard  she  had  to  cross  with 
Adrienne,  remained  in  ignorance  of  the  tragical  death  of  Cephyse  her  old 
friend. 

After  a few  moments,  the  young  girl  and  Mademoiselle  Cardoville  found 
themselves  in  Philemon’s  apartment.  This  remarkable  abode  had  re- 
mained in  the  same  picturesque  disorder  in  which  Rose  Pompon  had  left 
it,  when  Nini-Moulin  came  to  summon  her  to  he  the  heroine  of  a mys- 
terious adventure. 

Adrienne,  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  eccentric  manners  and  habits  ot 
male  and  female  students,  could  not,  despite  her  pre-occupation,  help 
examining,  with  curious  wonder,  the  whimsical  and  grotesque  chaos  of 
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objects  that  seemed  to  be  so  disconnected.  Dresses  for  masked  balls, 
death’s  heads  with  pipes  in  their  mouths,  odd  boots  on  bookcases,  huge 
drinking-glasses,  men  and  women’s  garments,  pipes,  &c.  A feeling  of 
painful  disgust  succeeded  to  Adrienne’s  astonishment.  The  young  lady 
seemed  ill  at  ease,  and  out  of  place  in  this  chamber,  not  on  account  of  its 
poverty,  but  its  disorder ; while  the  wretched  garret  of  Madelaine  had  not 
occasioned  her  any  repugnance. 

Rose  Pompon,  notwithstanding  her  assumed  manners,  felt  a sort  of 
lively  emotion  on  finding  herself  alone  with  Mademoiselle  Cardoville.  In 
the  first  place,  the  singular  beauty  of  the  young  patrician  lady,  her  noble 
air,  the  distinguished  elegance  of  her  manners,  the  style  at  once  lofty  and 
affable  with  which  she  had  replied  to  the  impertinent  provocations  of  the 
young  girl,  began  to  strike  the  latter  very  forcibly;  and  in  the  second — for 
she  was,  after  all,  a kind-hearted  girl — she  had  been  deeply  affected  at 
hearing  Mademoiselle  Cardoville  call  Madelaine  her  sister , her  friend. 
Rose  Pompon,  without  knowing  anything  particular  about  Adrienne,  was 
aware  that  she  belonged  to  the  most  wealthy  and  the  most  elevated  class 
of  society,  and  she  already  felt  some  remorse  for  having  behaved  to  her 
so  bluntly ; and  thus  her  intentions,  which  at  first  were  very  hostile  to- 
wards Mademoiselle  Cardoville,  relaxed  by  degrees.  Nevertheless,  Rose 
Pompon,  being  somewhat  self-willed,  and  not  desirous  of  submitting  to 
an  influence  against  which  her  self-love  revolted,  was  making  an  effort 
to  regain  her  assurance  ; and  after  having  closed  and  bolted  the  door,  she 
said  to  Adrienne,  ‘'Take  the  trouble  to  be  seated,  madam.”  This  was 
said  still  to  show  that  she  was  not  unacquainted  with  genteel  language. 

Mademoiselle  Cardoville  mechanically  laid  hold  of  a chair,  when  Rose 
Pompon,  delighted  to  exhibit  a little  of  that  ancient  hospitality  which 
looked  even  on  an  enemy  as  a sacred  guest,  hastily  exclaimed,  “ Oh, 
don’t  take  that  chair,  madam,  it  has  only  got  three  legs  1”  Adrienne  then 
put  her  hand  on  another.  “ Oh,  don’t  take  that  either  ; the  back  is  all 
broken  to  pieces!”  exclaimed  Rose  Pompon,  afresh.  And  she  spoke 
truly  ; for  the  back  of  this  chair  (representing  a lyre)  remained  in  the 
hands  of  Mile.  Cardoville,  who  quietly  laid  it  down  on  the  seat,  saying, 
“ I believe,  mademoiselle,  that  we  may  as  well  converse  standing.” 

“Just  as  you  please,  madam,”  replied  Rose  Pompon,  putting  her  arms 
a-kimbo,  for  she  felt  very  much  out  of  her  element.  And  the  conversa- 
tion between  Mademoiselle  Cardoville  and  the  young  girl  commenced. 

Chapter  CXLIII. — The  Conversation. 

After  a moment’s  hesitation,  Rose  Pompon  said  to  Adrienne,  whose 
heart  was  beating  quickly,  “I  am  going  to  tell  you,  madam,  all  that  I 
have  upon  my  mind  ; I never  should  have  sought  you,  but  since  I have  met 
you,  it  is  very  natural  that  I should  take  advantage  of  the  circumstance.” 

“ But,  mademoiselle, ’’mildly  observedAdrienne,  “ may  I at  least  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  subject  of  the  conversation  we  are  to  have  together?” 

“ Certainly,  madam,”  said  Rose  Pompon,  with  an  increase  of  the  blus- 
tering that  was  more  assumed  than  natural.  “ In  the  first  place,  you  must 
not  suppose  that  I am  unhappy,  and  that  I wish  to  make  a scene  about 
jealousy,  or  cry  out  about  being  deserted  ; don’t  flatter  yourself  on  that 
score.  Thank  Heaven  ! I have  nothing  to  complain  of  with  respect  to 
Prince  Charming  (that’s  the  nickname  I have  given  him)  ; on  the  con- 
trary, he  has  made  me  very  happy  ; and  although  I have  left  him,  he  did 
not  wish  me  to  do  so  ; but  I did  it  to  please  myself.”  Saying  which,  Rose 
Pompon,  who,  notwithstanding  her  assumed  indifference,  was  very  heavy 
hearted,  could  not  restrain  a sigh.  “ Yes,  madam,”  continued  she,  “ I 
left  him  because  I pleased,  for  he  was  quite  mad  about  me  ; and  even  if 
I had  wished  it,  he  would  have  married  me  ; yes,  madam — married  me  ; 
and  it's  so  much  the  worse,  ifwhat  I now  tell  you  gives  you  pain.  As  for 
the  rest,  when  I said  so  much  the  worse,  it  is  very  true,  that  I did  not 
wish  to  give  you  pain — oh,  yes,  I certainly  did  ; but  when  I saw  you  just 
now  so  kind  to  poor  Humpy — although  I certainly  might  have  stood  upon 

my  right — I felt  a something However,  there  is  one  thing  quite 

clear,  and  that  is,  I detest  you,  and  you  well  deserve  it!”  added  Rose 
Pompon,  stamping  her  foot. 

From  all  this,  even  to  a person  less  clear  sighted  than  Adrienne,  and 
infinitely  less  interested  than  herself  in  unravelling  the  truth,  it  could 
evidently  be  gathered  that  Rose  Pompon,  notwithstanding  her  trium- 
phant airs  as  to  her  position  with  him  who  was  quite  mad  about  her,  and 
who  would  have  married  her — it  could  be  seen  that  Rose  Pompon  had 
been  completely  disappointed ; that  she  had  uttered  a great  falsehood; 
that  he  was  not  in  love  with  her  ; and  that  her  violent  rage  had  made  her 
desirous  of  a meeting  with  Mademoiselle  Cardoville,  in  order  that  she 
might  indulge  in,  by  way  of  revenge,  that  which  in  vulgar  language  is 
called  a scene , considering  Adrienne  (and  we  shall  know  by-and-bye  the 
reason  for  it)  as  her  more  fortunate  rival.  But  her  natural  kind  hearted- 
ness having  again  resumed  its  sway,  she  found  it  very  difficult  to  proceed 
with  this  scene  ; Adrienne,  for  the  reasons  we  have  stated,  having  gained 
more  and  more  an  ascendancy  over  her. 

Notwithstanding  that  Mademoiselle  Cardoville  had  anticipated  from 
the  first  very  singular  sally  of  the  young  girl,  at  least  this  result— that  it 
was  impossible  the  prince  could  have  entertained  any  serious  attach- 
ment for  her — she,  spite  of  the  strangeness  of  this  meeting,  was  at  first 
delighted  to  find  her  rival  confirming  this  part  of  her  foresight.  But  sud- 
denly a dismal  apprehension  succeeded  to  her  hopes,  which  had  almost 
become  realized.  Let  us  explain. 

That  which  Mademoiselle  Cardoville  had  learnt  ought  completely  to 
have  satisfied  her.  According  to  what  is  called  the  usage  and  custom  of 


the  world,  certain  that  the  heart  of  Djalma  had  never  ceased  to  belong 
to  her,  it  was  of  very  little  consequence  if  the  prince,  in  the  effervescence 
of  eager  youth,  had  or  had  not  ceded  to  a temporary  caprice  for  this  young 
creature — after  all,  a very  pretty  and  desirable  girl— since,  in  the  event 
of  his  having  so  done,  when  blushing  at  this  error  of  the  senses  he  had 
separated  himself  from  Rose  Pompon.  But,  notwithstanding  such  com- 
mon reasoning,  this  error  of  the  senses  could  not  be  forgiven  by  Adrienne ; 
she  could  not  understand  that  absolute  division  of  the  body  and  the  soul, 
which  made  it  possible  that  the  one  should  not  participate  in  the  impu- 
rity of  the  other.  She  could  not  comprehend  how  the  one  could  be 
indifferent  without  affecting  the  other.  Her  young,  chaste,  and  passionate 
love  was  an  absolute  exigency — an  exigency  as  correct  in  the  eyes  of  God 
and  nature  as  it  is  ridiculous  and  simple  in  the  eyes  of  man.  From  the 
very  circumstance  that  she  worshipped  these  senses,  that  she  held  them 
to  be  pure,  that  she  venerated  them  as  an  adorable  and  divine  manifesta- 
tion, Adrienne  felt  iu  reference  to  them  certain  scruples,  delicacies,  un- 
heard of  and  invincible  repugnances,  entirely  unknown  to  those  austere 
spiritualists,  those  ascetic  prudes,  who,  under  pretext  of  the  vileness  and 
the  unworthiness  of  their  instincts,  look  upon  it  as  absolutely  wicked  to 
give  way  to  them,  and  utter  a mass  of  nonsense,  iu  order  to  prove  and 
bring  into  contempt  what  they  consider  impure  and  degrading.  Made- 
moiselle Cardoville  was  not  one  of  those  severe  or  bashful  creatures  who 
would  have  died  with  confusion  in  innocently  giving  utterance  to  a wish 
for  a young  and  handsome  husband — of  an  ardent  but  chaste  tempera- 
ment; creatures  who,  in  marrying  an  ugly,  worn-out,  and  dissolute,  one, 
would  leave  him  in  six  months,  to  associate  with  two  or  three  admirers. 
No,  Adrienne  felt  instinctively  all  that  belonged  to  that  maidenly,  hea- 
venly freshness,  in  the  corresponding  innocence  of  two  handsome,  fond, 
and  passionate  beings,  and  the  ample  guarantees  for  the  future  that 
spring  from  those  tender  and  ineffable  remembrances  that  a man  always 
preserves  for  his  first  love,  which  is  also  his  first  possession. 

We  have  said,  then,  that  Adrienne  was  only  half-assured,  notwith- 
standing that  the  very  spite  itself  of  Rose  Pompon  had  furnished  ample 
confirmation  that  Djalma  had  never  entertained  the  slightest  attachment 
towards  the  gvisette.  The  young  girl  had  finished  her  peroration  by  this 
sentence,  of  a flagrant  and  significant  hostility: — “In  short,  madam,  I 
detest  you.” 

“ And  why  do  you  detest  me,  mademoiselle  ?”  mildly  replied  Adrienne. 

“ Oli,  heaven  ! madam,”  returned  Rose  Pompon,  entirely  forgetting  her 
character  of  the  successful  rival,  and  giving  way  to  t he  natural  sincerity  ot 
her  disposition,  “ don’t  pretend  you  don’t,  know  about  whom  and  for  what 
I detest  you!  Because  you  must  know  that  people  don't  go  about  snat- 
ching nosegays  from  the  very  jaws  of  a panther,  for  persons  of  whom  they 
know  nothing  at  all,  And  this  was  not  the  whole  of  it,”  added  Rose 
Pompon,  growing  gradually  more  excited;  and  whose  pretty  features, 
hitherto  contracted  by  a little  sullen  peevishness,  began  now  to  wear  an 
expression  of  real  anger,  which  at  the  same  time  was  very  ludicrous.  “ And 
the  history  of  the  nosegay  does  not  end  here,”  she  continued.  “ Although 
it  made  the  blood  rush  to  my  head  to  see  Prince  Charming  jump  on  the 
stage  like  a young  kid,  1 said  to  myself,  ‘ Ah,  these  Indians  have  an  odd 
way  of  showing  their  politeness.  In  this  country,  if  a lady  drops  her 
nosegay,  a gentleman  very  civilly  picks  it  up,  and  returns  it  to  her.  But 
the  Indian  fashion,  it  seems,  is  very  different — the  gentleman  picks  up 
the  nosegay,  but  does  not  return  it  to  the  lady,  and  kills  the  panther  under 
her  very  eyes  ! That  may  be  a fine  way  in  their  country,  to  those  who 
think  so  ; but  I know  that  it  is  not.  a fine  way  anywhere  to  treat  a woman 
as  be.  has  treated  me’ — and  all  on  your  account,  I am  certain,  madam !” 

The  complaints  of  Rose  Pompon,  at  the  same  time  both  droll  and  bitter, 
agreed  but  badly  with  what  she  had  previously  stated  as  to  the  mad 
fondness  that  Djalma  had  displayed  towards  her. 

But  Adrienne  took  good  care  not  to  notice  these  contradictions,  saying 
to  her,  mildly,  “ I think,  mademoiselle,  that  you  are  deceived  in  suppos- 
ing that  I am  at  all  to  blame  for  anything  you  may  have  suffered  ; though 
I should  be  very  sorry,  under  any  circumstances,  that  you  should  have 
been  ill-treated,  from  whatever  quarter  it  might  have  come.” 

“ If  you  think  that  he  has  beaten  me,  you  are  very  much  mistaken,” 
exclaimed  Rose  Pompon.  “No,  no,  nothing  of  that  sort;  but  still,  I am 
certain  that,  if  it  bad  not  been  for  you,  Prince  Charming  would,  no  doubt, 
have  shown  some  little  love  towards  me.  I certainly  am  worth  some- 
thing, after  all!  And  then  I loved,  and  ought  to  have  been  loved  in  return. 

I am  not  very  exacting  ; and  if  it  had  only  been  a little ” And  Rose 

Pompon  here  bit  her  pretty  pink  thumb-nail.  “ Ah,  indeed  ! when  Nini- 
Moulin  came  here  to  fetch  me,  and  entice  me  with  lace  and  jewels  to  fol- 
low him  away,  he  had  very  good  reason  for  saying  that  I should  not  be 
exposed  to  any  harm,  and  that  there  would  be  no  danger  in  my  going.  ’ 

“ Nini-Moulin  ?”  inquired  Mademoiselle  Cardoville,  becoming  more 
deeply  interested.  “ \l  ho  is  this  Nini-Moulin,  mademoiselle  ?” 

“ A religious  writer,”  replied  Rose  Pompon,  sulkily;  “the  cursed  tool 
of  a host  of  old  monks,  whose  money  be  pockets,  calling  himself  amoral 
and  religious  writer.  A pretty  sort  of  morality  1” 

At  the  words  “a  religious  writer  for  the  monies,"  Adrienne  saw  herself  on 
the  track  of  some  new  plot  of  Rodin  or  Father  d’Aigrigny— a plot  in  which 
both  she  and  Djalma  would  foil  them  in  being  the  victims  of.  She  began 
now  to  arrive  at  some  faint  outlines  of  the  truth,  and  replied,  “ But,  made- 
moiselle, under  what  pretence  did  this  man  take  you  away  from  hence?” 

“ He  took  me  away  by  telling  me  that  I need  be  under  no  apprehension 
I on  account  of  my  virtue— that  he  wished  to  put  me  in  a way  of  living  a 
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very  easy  life.  Then  1 s iid  to  myself,  ‘ Philemon  is  away  from  home,  and  1 
am  very  dull  living  here  by  myself.  This  is  a very  funny  sort  of  proposi- 
tion, and  I run  no  risk  in  giving  way  to  it.’  Oh,  no,  I did  not  know  what  i 
I was  risking  !”  added  Rose  Pompon,  with  a sigh.  “ At  last,  Nini-Moulin 
handed  me  into  a very  fine  carriage,  and  we  stopped  at  the  Place  of  the 
Palais  Royal,  where  a man  of  a very  reserved  air  and  olive  complexion  took 
Nini-Moulin's  place  by  the  side  of  me,  and  carried  me  to  Prince  Charming’s, 
where  I was  to  feel  myself  at  home.  When  I saw,  him,  Holy  Virgin  ! he 
was  so  handsome — oh,  yes,  so  very  handsome — that  I stood  for  a moment 
quite  dazzled  ; and,  withal,  his  manner  was  so  gentle,  so  kind  ! And  then, 
all  on  a sudden,  I said  to  myself,  ‘ It  wdll  he  a great  trial  for  me  to  continue 
virtuous  here  !’  And  yet — I hardly  know  how  to  say  it — I did  continue 
virtuous  ! Oh,  yes,  alas!  more  than  virtuous  !” 

“ How,  mademoiselle  i are  you  regretting  that  you  so  well  preserved  your 
virtue  ?” 

“ I regret,  at  least,  the  not  having  had  the  satisfaction  of  having  to  refuse 
him  anything.  Rut  how  was  it  possible  for  rne  to  refuse  what  I was  never, 
asked  for?  ’Tis  like  taking  nothing  from  nothing  j and  it  looks  as  though 
you  were  despised,  not  to  have  a single  word  of  love  said  to  yon.” 

“ But  you  must  allow  me,  mademoiselle,  to  observe,  that  the  indifference 
you  speak  of  did  not  prevent  you  from  making,  as  it  appears  to  me,  a rather 
long  stay  in  the  house  you  were  in.” 

“ I don’t  know  why  Prince  Charming  kept  me  with  him — why  he  carried 
me  about  in  his  carriage  to  the  theatres.  1 can’t  account  for  it ! Probably 
it  may  be  considered  the  fashion  in  his  savage  country  to  have  a pretty  girl 
always  at  his  side  on  these  occasions,  and  to  pay  her  no  attention  at  all — 
none  whatever !” 

“ But,  then,  why  did  you  remain  in  the  house,  mademoiselle  ?’’ 

“Oh!  I remained,”  said  Rose  Pompon,  stamping  iter  foot  with  rage, 
“ because — without  knowing  how  it  happened,  spite  of  myself — i fell  in  love 
with  Prince  Charming;  and  the  drollest  part  of  it  is,  that  I,  who  am  gay  and 
as  lively  as  a chaffinch,  became  fond  of  him  because  he  was  so  melancholy, 
which  is  a proof  that  I must  have  loved  him  dearly.  Well,  one  day,  l could 
no  longer  contain  myself;  and  I said,  1 So  much  the.  worse — happen  what 
may!  I know  that  Philemon  will  not  be  true  tome  where  he  has  gone!’ 
and  that  idea  gave  me  courage.  So  I drest  myself  in  the  best  possible  man- 
ner— very  tastily  and  very  bewitchingly ; and  after  having  looked  in  the  glass, 

I said  to  myself,  ‘ Oh,  it’s  certain  he  can’t  resist  me  !'  Well,  I went  to  him  ; 

I was  quite  like  a mad  girl  ! I said  everything  tender  that  I could  possibly 
think  of.  I laughed — I cried — and  at  last  told  him  that  [ adored  him,  and 
all  the  answer  he  made  to  me,  in  his  clear,  sweet  voice,  and  with  a face  as 
unmoved  as  marble,  was,  ‘ Poor  child  !’  Poor  child,  indeed  !”  continued 
Rose  Pompon,  with  indignation  ; “ neither  better  nor  worse — j ust  as  though 
I had  come  to  complain  to  him  of  the  toothache,  for  my  wisdom-tooth  vvas 
then  coming  through  ; and  the  worst  part  of  the  business  is,  that  I am  sure, 
were  he  not  unhappy  about  some  love  that  is  on  his  mind,  he  would  be  like 
fire  and  tow.  But  he  is  so  melancholy,  so  dejected !”  Then,  checking  her- 
self for  a moment,  Rose  Pompon  added,  “ But,  no  ! indeed  I ought  not  to 
tell  you  that,  it  would  make  you  too  happy  !”  And  then,  after  the  pause  of 
another  second,  she  went  on  : “ Ah  ! well,  in  faith,  but  so  much  the  worse, 
PI1  out  with  it !”  said  this  droll  young  girl,  looking  at  Mademoiselle  C..rdo- 
ville  with  affectionate  deference;  “and,  after  all,  why  should  I not?  I 
began  in  a very  bold  manner  by  telling  you  that  Prince  Charming  wished  to 
marry  me  ; and  I finish  by  confessing,  spite  of  myself,  that  he  was  indifferent 
whether  I stayed  with  him  or  not.  Holy  Virgin  ! it  is  not  my  fault.  When 
I wish  to  tell  a lie,  I am  always  sure  of  getting  into  a scrape.  And,  there- 
fore, now,  madam,  I’ll  tell  you  the  whole  truth.  When  I saw  you  with  poor 
Humpy,  I f el t at  first  as  angry  with  you  as  a young  turkeycoex  ; but  when  l 
heard  you — so  handsome,  and  so  great  a lady — treat  this  poor  workgirl  as 
your  sister,  I had  my  misgivings,  and  my  anger  was  hushed.  When  you 
cams  here  with  me,  I endeavoured  to  resume  it,  but  it  was  impossible.  The 
more  I see  the  difference  that  exists  between  us,  the  more  I can  understand 
that  Prince  Charming  ought  not  to  think  of  any  one  else  but  you  ; for,  to 
speak  plainly,  madam,  it  is  you  that  he  is  mad  about — yes,  very  mad  in- 
deed! It  is  not  only  on  account  of  the  affair  of  the  tiger  that  he  killed 
under  your  very  eyes  at  the  Porte  Saint  Martin  that  I say  this  ; but  if  you 
only  knew,  gracious  powers  ! all  the  madness  that  he  was  guilty  of  with 
regard  to  your  nosegay — and  then,  if  you  knew  the  nights  he  passed  without 
going  to  bed,  and  then  frequently  weeping  in  the  saloon  where,  as  he  has 
told  me,  he  saw  you  for  the  first  time,  you  know,  near  the  hot-house — and 
your  picture,  too,  which  he  drew  from  recollection  on  the  looking-glass  after 
the  lashton  of  his  country — and  a great  many  other  things,  indeed — that  I, 
who  love  him,  and  see  him  in  this  condition,  it  puts  me  quite  beside  my- 
self! And  then  he  is  so  melancholy  and  so  affectionate,  that  I finish  by 
having  my  eyes  suffused  with  tears;  yes,  indeed,  madam,  from  nothing  more 
than  thinking  of  this  poor  prince.  Alt  ! madam,”  added  Rose  Pompon,  with 
her  pretty  blue  eyes  bathed  in  tears,  and  an  expression  of  such  sincere  feel- 
ing that  Adrienne  was  deeply  affected  by  it : “ Ah  ! madam,  you  have  so 
sweet,  so  kind  a manner — do  not  make  this  poor  prince  miserable ! Love 
him  at  least  a little — it  is  not  very  difficult  to  love  him  !”  And  Rose  Pom- 
pon, by  a movement  no  doubt  very  familiar,  but  of  extreme  simplicity, 
affectionately  took  hold  of  Adrienne’s  hand,  as  if  the  more  earnestly  to  im- 
press her  supplication. 

Mademoiselle  Cardoville  must  have  possessed  great  self-command  to  have 
restrained  and  subdued  the  transports  of  rapture,  that  from  her  heart  mounted 
to  her  lips,  to  have  checked  herself  in  the  torrent  of  questions  she  was 
burning  to  ask  of  Rose  Pompon—to  have  held  in,  indeed,  those  sweet  tears 


of  delight  which,  for  some  moments  past,  had  been  quivering  under  her  eye- 
lids. And  then,  strange  enough,  when  Rose  Pompon  had  taken  her  hand, 
Adrienne,  instead  of  withdrawing  it,  affectionately  pressed  that  of  the  young 
girl’s;  and  next,  by  a mechanical  movement,  drew  her  nearer  to  the  window, 
as  though  she  were  desirous  of  examining,  more  attentively  still,  her  beauti- 
ful features. 

Rose  Pompon,  on  entering  the  room,  had  thrown  her  shawl  and  cap  upon 
the  bed,  so  that  Adrienne  had  full  opportunity  of  admiring  the  thick  and 
silken  tresses  of  the  lovely  light  hair  that  deliciously  enframed  the  fresh  and 
blooming  countenance  of  the  enchanting  girl,  with  her  plump  and  rosy 
cheeks,  and  sweet  lips  as  vermilion  as  a cherry,  and  large  blue  gay  eyes. 
Adrienne  could  further  remark,  owing  to  the  rather  too  great  exhibition 
Rose  Pompon  had  made  of  her  neck,  the  beauty  and  the  loveliness  of  her 
splendid  nymph-like  figure.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  Adrienne  was 
delighted  to  find  this  young  girl  still  more  beautiful  than  she  had  at  first 
imagined — Djaima’s  stoical  indifference  to  this  charming  creature  proved 
more  than  anything  the  sincerity  of  the  love  that  had  taken  possession  of 
him. 

Rose  Pompon,  after  having  taken  Adrienne’s  hand,  was  surprised  as  well 
as  confused  at  the  kindness  with  which  Mademoiselle  Cardoville  had  sub- 
mitted to  the  familiarity.  Emboldened  by  this  indulgence,  and  by  Adrien- 
ne’s silence,  who  had  for  some  moments  been  contemplating  the  young  girl 
with  an  almost  grateful  condescension,  the  latter  exclaimed,  “ Oh,  you  will 
take  compassion  on  this  poor  prince,  won’t  you,  madam  ?” 

We  do  not  know  what  reply  Adrienne  was  about  to  make  to  Rose  Pom- 
pon’s indiscreet  request,  for  suddenly  a loud,  wild,  sharp,  hissing  yelping 
was  heard  just  behind  the  door,  and  which  was  evidently  intended  to  imitate 
the  crowing  of  a cock.  Adrienne  was  alarmed,  and  gave  a sudden  start ; but 
all  in  a moment,  the  countenance  of  Rose  Pompon,  lately  so  sad,  brightened 
up  with  joy,  and  being  familiar  with  the  signal,  she  exclaimed,  clapping  her 
hands,  “ Oh,  it’s  Philemon  !” 

“ Who  is  Philemon  ?”  hastily  inquired  Adrienne. 

“ Oh,  my.  lover.  Ah,  the  monster!  He  has  stolen  up  with  his  wolf-like 
step,  to  imitate  a cock.  Oh,  it’s  just  like  him.” 

A second  cock-a-doodle-doo,  but  much  shriller  than  the  first,  was  again 
heard  behind  the  door. 

“ Ah,  there  he  is,  the  funny  fellow!  He  always  makes  the  same  noise,  to 
my  great  amusement,”  said  Rose  Pompon.  And  wiping  away  her  tears  with 
the  back  of  her  hand,  she  began  to  laugh  like  a mad  girl  ai  Philemon’s  joke, 
which  seemed  to  her  to  be  always  new  and  welcome,  though  she  had  heard 
it  for  the  twentieth  time. 

“ Do  not  open  the  door,”  said  Adrienne,  in  an  under-tone,  more  and  more 
embarrassed.  “ Do  not  make  any  answer,  I entreat  you  ” 

“ The  key  is  in  the  door,  which  is  bolted.  Philemon  must  sec,  however, 
that  there  is  some  one  here.” 

“ What  does  that  signify  ■?” 

“ But  we  are  here  in  his  room,  madam  ; this  is  his  lodging!”  said  Rose 
Pompon. 

In  fact,  Philemon,  tired  perhaps  of  the  little  effect  produced  by  his  orni- 
thological imitations,  turned  the  key  in  the  lock  ; but  not  being  able  to  open 
the  door,  he  roared  through  the  key-hole,  in  a formidable  barytone, 
“ How  is  this,  dear  pussy  ? Upon  my  soul,  I’m  locked  out  ! Are  you 
offering  up  a prayer  to  Saint  Flambard  for  the  return  ot  Mine-mine  (alias 
Philemon)  ?” 

Adrienne,  not  wishing  to  increase  the  embarrassment  and  ridicule  of  her 
situation  by  prolonging  it  any  further,  went  straight  to  the  door,  and  opened 
it,  to  the  utter  amazement  of  Philemon,  who  retreated  a step  or  two.  Made- 
moiselle Cardoville,  spite  of  this  unlooked-for  obstacle,  could  not  help 
smiling  on  seeing  Rose  Pompon’s  lover,  and  the  things  he  had  in  his  hand 
and  under  his  arm.  Philemon  was  a huge,  jolly-looking  fellow',  very  much 
tanned,  and  of  a deep  colour.  He  wore  a large  white  flannel  cap;  his  thick, 
black  beard  fell  in  folds  over  his  light  blue  waistcoat ; and  he  had  on  an 
olive  velveteen  jacket,  with  immense  trousers  of  a Scotch  pattern,  which 
completed  his  costume.  As  to  the  additional  tilings  that  had  helped  to  draw 
a smile  from  Adrienne,  they  were,  first,  a little  portmanteau,  from  which 
protruded  the  head  and  feet  of  a goose  (this  was  under  Philemon’s  arm  ;) 
and  second,  a large  live  white  rabbit,  in  a cage  that  the  student  held  in  his 
hand. 

“ Oil,  what  a love  of  a white  rabbit  ! What  pretty  red  eyes  !” 

These,  it  must  be  admitted,  were  the  first  words  of  hose  Pompon;  and 
Philemon,  to  whom  they  were  not  addressed,  had  onlv  just,  returned  after  a 
long  absence.  But  the  student,  far  from  being  vexed  at  seeing  himself  com- 
pletely put  on  one  side  for  his  companion  with  the  long  ears  and  ruby  eyes, 
smiled  with  pleasure,  happy  at  witnessing  the  surprise  he  had  contrived  for 
his  mistress  so  well  received.  All  this  passed  in  a second. 

While  Rose  Pompon,  kneeling  before  the  cage,  vvas  admiring  tile  rabbit, 
Philemon,  struck  by  the  noble  appearance  of  Mademoiselle  Cardoville,  had 
raised  his  hand  to  his  cap,  and  respectfully  saluted  her,  standing  close  by 
the  wall. 

Adrienne,  returning  his  salutation  with  a grace  replete  with  politeness  and 
dignity,  lightly  descended  the  staircase,  and  disappeared. 

Philemon,  as  much  dazzled  by  her  beauty  as  struck  by  her  noble  and 
distinguished  air,  and,  moreover,  very  curious  to  know  how  the  deuce  Rose 
Pompon  had  met  with  such  an  acquaintance,  vivaciously  said,  in  his  tender 
and  amorous  drollery,  “ Will  dear  pussy  tell  her  Mine-mine  (Philemon)  who 
this  handsome  lady  is  ?” 

“ One  of  my  schoolfellows,  huge  satyr !”  replied  Rose  Pompon,  teazing  the 
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rabbit.  Then,  casting  a glance  on  a little  box  that  Philemon  had  placed  near 
the  cage  and  the  portmanteau,  she  said,  “ I’ll  lay  a wager  that  you  have 
brought  me  some  home-made  jam  in  that.” 

“ Mine-mine  has  brought  better  than  that  for  his  dear  pussy,”  said  the 
student,  applying  two  hearty  kisses  to  the  fresh  cheeks  of  Rose  Pompon,  who 
had  now  got  up.  “ Mine-mine  has  brought  her  his  heart.” 

“No  doubt,”  said  the  grisette.  delicately  putting  the  thumb  of  her  left 
hand  to  the  end  of  her  transparent  nose,  and  extending  her  fingers,  which  she 
playfully  agitated. 

Philemon  replied  to  this  pleasantry  of  Rose  Pompon  by  fondly  seizing  her 
by  the  waist,  and  the  merry  couple  then  closed  the  door. 

End  of  the  Eighth  Volume. 

( To  be  continued. ) 


THE  CUCKOO. 


" In  April 
Come  he  will  ; 

In  May, 

He  sings  all  day; 
In  June, 

He  alters  his  tune 


“ In  July, 

He  prepares  to  fly ; 

In  August, 

Go  he  must." 

Old  Saying. 


The  fact  of  the  cuckoo  laying  in  a season  at  least  six  eggs  has  been  proved 
V>y  various  observers.  As  this  bird  has,  of  course,  six  different  nests  to  seek 
nf  other  birds,  all  of  which  must  be  suited  to  her  purpose,  and  fit  to  receive 
the  egg,  that  Being  whose  unerring  wisdom  directs  everything  for  the  benefit 
ot  his  creatures  has  endowed  the  cuckoo  with  the  extraordinary  property  of 
retarding  the  necessity  of  laying  the  egg  after  it  has  arrived  at  maturity — a 
qualification  not  possessed  by  other  birds.  This  property  must  tend  mate- 
rially to  ensure  a continuation  of  its  species,  and  to  obviate  the  difficulties  it 
otherwise  would  have  to  encounter.  When  we  consider  that  the  weight  of  a 
cuckoo  exceeds  five  ounces,  and  that  the  little  fragile  nest  in  which  its  eggs 
njvj  deposited  are  those  of  birds  which  weigh  only  a few  drachms,  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  cuckoo  never  gets  into  these  nests  for  the  purpose  of  depositing 
her  egg,  but  conveys  them  into  it  by  means  of  either  her  claws  or  mouth. 
This  is  the  more  probable,  as  the  egg  has  been  found  in  a nest  built  in  a small 
hole  in  a wall,  under  the  eaves  of  a house,  and  in  the  nests  of  wrens,  into  none 
of  which  could  the  cuckoo,  whose  length  is  14  inches,  and  its  breadth  from 
wing  to  wing  25  inches,  by  any  possibility  enter.  This  is  the  opinion  of  many 
eminent  German  naturalists ; and  some  facts  to  prove  it  were  mentioned  in 
Weidraann’s  Feierabende.  The  feet  of  the  cuckoo  are  well  adapted  to  enable 
it  to  take  up  its  egg  and  deposit  it  in  the  nest,  having  its  toes,  like  those  of 
the  woodpecker,  disposed  two  backwards  and  two  forwards.  Now,  we  know 
that  the  cuckoo  never  runs  up  the  sides  of  trees  like  the  woodpecker  ; and  as 
we  may  be  quite  sure  that  this  peculiar  formation  is  given  the  bird  for  some 
wise  and  good  purpose,  we  may  fairly  infer  that  it  is  to  enable  it  to  place  its 
eggs  in  the  nests  of  the  smaller  birds.  This  disposition  of  the  toes  must  give 
it  a very  powerful  grasp.  The  eggs,  also,  being  very  small  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  bird,  are  thus  more  readily  taken  up.  It  is  also  remarkable 
that  the  eggs,  though  larger  than  those  of  the  selected  foster  parent,  do  not 
stand  in  need  of  a longer  period  of  incubation. 


Philosophy. — How  superior  is  a poor  man  with  a rich  spirit  to  a rich 
man  with  a poor  spirit  ! To  borrow  the  expression  of  St.  Paul,  he  is 
“ as  having  nothing,  and  yet  possessing  all  things.”  While  the  other 
presents  the  melancholy  reverse  : he  is  as  possessing  all  things  and  yet 
having  nothing.  The  first  hopes  everything;  the  last  hopes  nothing,  and 
fears  everything.  There  is  no  absolute  poverty  without  poverty  of 
spirit.  I he  sunshine  of  the  mind  gives  only  the  bright  side.  He  who 
lives  under  its  influence  is  courted  by  all  men,  and  may,  if  he  will, 
®nJ°y  their  goods  without  their  troubles.  The  world  is  as  it  were  held 
in  trust  for  him  ; and,  in  freedom  from  care,  he  alone  is  entitled  to  be 
called  a gentleman.  He  is  the  most  independent  of  all  men,  because 
fortune  has  the  least  power  over  him.  He  is  the  only  man  that  is  free 
and  unfettered ; he  may  do  what  he  pleases,  and  nothing  can  be  ex- 
pected from  him.  He  escapes  importunity  and  flattery,  and  feels  a per- 
petual consciousness  that  he  is  not  sought  but  for  himself.  Suspicion 
ol  motives  never  chills  his  confidence,  nor  withers  his  enjoyment.  He 
has  an  enriching  power  within  himself,  which  makes  his  outward  wants 
easily  supplied  with  industry  and  prudence,  without  the  necessity  of 
anxious  toil.  A little  is  his  enough,  and  beyond  is  an  encumbrance.  This 
is  the  Christian  doctrine  and  the  doctrine  of  reason,  which  ever  go  to- 
gether. T he  principle  is  the  same  whether  a man  have  a family  or  not ; 
good  tiainmg  is  a better  patrimony  than  wealth.  To  promote  richness  of 
spirit  as  a national  characteristic,  it  is  necessary  to  have  spirited  govern- 
ments, both  local  and  general,  and  in  each  community  a large  common 
purse  the  very  reverse  ot  the  present  tone,  and  of  the  wretched  doctrines 
of  the  economists.  The  greatest  quantity  and  the  greatest  diffusion  of  en- 
joynient,  with  the  least  care,  are  to  be  found  under  a system  of  private 
comfort  and  public  magnificence. 

Civility.  Many  persons  imagine  that  unless  they  behave  with  rude- 
ness towards  their  inferiors  they  cannot  command  respect.  The  homage 
done  to  such  individuals  may  appear  like  respect,  but  the  inward  feeling 
in  every  instance  is  that  of  contempt.  One’s  conduct  should  always  be 
civil  and  polite,  for  civility  and  politeness  can  alone  disarm  the  malice 
ot  pride,  and  form  a guard  against  the  venom  of  the  vulgar. 


“BILLY  AND  JENNY,”  OR  SOUVENIRS  OF  THE  CELEBRATED 
HOGARTH  AND  HIS  LADY. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  “THE  MIRROR.” 

Sir, — Your  readers  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  thero  is  now  living 
at  Brompton  an  aged  female  who  was  the  favourite  servant  of  Mrs. 
Hogarth  during  the  long  period  of  fifteen  years.  Wishing  to  hear  from 
one  who  had  had  so  many  opportunities  of  learning  what  bad  been  the 
habits  of  this  great  artist,  I availed  myself  of  an  opportunity  which 
offered  for  visiting  the  old  lady  on  Wednesday  last.  She  still  retains 
her  memory,  though  now  between  eighty  and  ninety  years  of  age.  I 
expected  her  conversation  would  prove  interesting,  but  found  it  more  so 
than  I could  have  hoped.  The  substance  of  what  passed  will  gratify  many 
lovers  of  the  Fine  Arts.  Some  of  the  facts  she  stated  were  so  remark- 
able, that  I thought  they  could  not  have  escaped  his  biographers.  1 have 
since  sought  for  them  in  several  lives  of  Hogarth,  but  in  vain,  though  all 
of  them  are  perfectly  consistent  with  what  they  have  related.  ‘ The 
Gentleman’s  Magazine’  and  ‘ The  Annual  Register’  I have  also  referred 
to  with  the  like  result,  and  I therefore  calculate  that  what  I have  to 
mention  will  be  equally  curious  and  original. 

“Billy”  and  “Jenny,”  Mrs.  Chapel  (that  is  the  name  of  my  informant) 
said,  were  the  playfully-familiar  appellatives  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hogarth  ordi- 
narily used.  They  lived  in  great  harmony,  and  Mrs.  Hogarth  is  described  to 
have  been  a very  fine  woman.  His  memory  was  affectionately  honoured  by 
her  when  he  was  no  more.  They  had  no  children,  but  that  does  not  appear 
to  have  disturbed  them.  Sometimes  they  felicitated  themselves  on  being 
spared  the  cares  inseparable  from  the  bringing  up  of  a family. 

Hogarth  had  a country  house  at  Chiswick,  which  was  called  “ the  Cheese 
House,”  from  its  shape  being  said  to  be  very  like  that  of  a quarter  of  a cheese. 
He  was  much  respected  in  the  neighbourhood,  from  the  kindness  of  his  heart, 
and  the  unassuming  good  nature  which  marked  his  conduct  in  regard  to  his 
humbler  neighbours. 

One  day,  passing  the  house  of  a Mr.  Webb,  who  supplied  him  with  fish, 
but  who  also  sold  various  other  articles,  his  attention  was  attracted  by  a 
tobacco-box  exposed  for  sale,  which  bore  the  inscription,  “ Health  of  body, 
peace  of  mind,  a clean  shirt,  and  a guinea.”  Hogarth  went  into  the  shop  to 
purchase  it.  The  price  was  only  a shilling,  but  he  had  no  coin  about  him. 
He,  however,  took  the  box,  and  told  Mr.  Webb  to  put  it  down  in  the  next 
fish  bill  he  sent  in.  The  fishmonger  had  a turn  for  humour,  and  when,  in 
compliance  with  the  direction  he  had  received,  he  sent  in  his  next  account,  the 
following  charge  appeared  : — 

“ To  a clean  shirt  and  a guinea Is.” 

This  bill  came  into  Mrs.  Hogarth’s  hands.  It  surprised  her  not  a little  to 
find  such  an  item  in  it.  “ There  must  be  some  mistake,”  said  she.  “ I am 
sure  Mr.  Hogarth  never  can  have  had  a shirt  or  a guinea  from  Mr.  Webb.” 
She  wished  to  ask  her  lord  for  an  explanation,  but  this  was  a matter  not 
immediately  to  be  ventured  upon,  for  when  he  was  engaged  with  his  pencil 
any  interruption  gave  him  great  annoyance.  Curiosity,  however,  led  her  to 
pass  partly  up  the  stairs  leading  to  his  room,  while  she  called  to  him,  “ Billy, 
Billy.”  “What  is  the  matter,  Jenny?”  he  inquired.  "I  may  come  in, 
then,  may  I?”  she  answered;  and  then  proceeded  to  describe  and  to  exhibit 
what  had  caused  her  so  much  amazement.  “Webb,”  said  he  “is  a satirical 
wag,  but  he  has  only  done  what  I directed;”  and  related  the  circumstances 
which  had  caused  such  a novelty  to  appear  in  his  fishmonger’s  bill. 

He  had  sometimes  remarked  a poor  man  who  had  lost  one  hand,  and  who 
had  got  its  place  imperfectly  supplied  with  a hook.  On  one  occasion,  when 
this  person  was  engaged  in  loading  a cart,  Hogarth  took  an  opportunity  of 
accosting  the  labourer,  and  told  him  that  “ it  was  very  foolish  for  one  to  work, 
who  had  such  a good  excuse  for  begging.”  “ I will  never  beg,”  the  man 
sturdily  replied,  “ while  I am  able  to  work.”  “Such  a resolution  does  you 
credit,”  said  Hogarth,  and,  slipping  half-a-crown  into  his  hand,  he  told  him 
while  he  had  a house  that  he  might  always  claim  a glass  of  beer  when  he 
wanted  it.  Like  kindness  was  extended  to  many  a poor  deserving  labourer, 
who  was  encouraged  to  call  at  “ the  Cheese  House”  for  occasional  aid  or 
refreshment. 

Hogarth  manifested  much  provident  care  for  the  engravers  in  his  employ- 
ment. They  worked  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden,  and  for  recreation  in  their 
hours  of  leisure,  he  had  a skittle  ground  prepared  for  them,  that  they  might 
enjoy  a healthful  exercise  without  being  tempted  to  drink  by  going  to  a pub- 
lic house. 

Here  was  a cemetery  for  birds  and  beasts,  which  died  in  the  family.  Tab- 
lets were  put  up  to  the  memory  of  some  of  them.  One  was  inscribed, 
“Alas,  poor  Dick!”  and  a favourite  dog  was  honoured  with  a somewhat 
longer  and  descriptive  record — “ Life  to  the  last  enjoyed,  here  Pompey  lies.” 

His  great  canine  favourite,  however,  Trump,  did  not  rest  here.  This  faith- 
ful animal  was  remarkable  for  his  intelligence.  Hogarth  was  accustomed  to 
smoke  a pipe  at  different  public  houses  in  the  neighbourhood,  when  he  spent 
his  evenings  at  Chiswick.  A love  of  social  conversation  with  his  neighbours 
prompted  this,  perhaps,  but  the  necessity  for  studying  nature  was  the  pre- 
text. He  was  in  the  habit  of  returning  home  about  nine  o’clock,  and  at  that 
hour  Trump,  unbidden,  would  take  upon  himself  to  seek  his  master.  From 
house  to  house  the  dog  would  take  his  way,  till  he  found  the  object  of  his 
search.  He  was  as  well  known  in  that  vicinity  as  his  master  himself  could 
be.  Hogarth  desired  that  no  one  should  hurt  him,  wherever  he  intruded  in 
quest  of  him  ; and  when  Trump  made  his  appearance,  “ Your  servant  is  come 
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for  you,  sir,”  was  the  cry.  “Yes,  he  knows  my  time,”  was  commonly 
Hogarth’s  reply,  and  the  animal,  with  a sort  of  expostulating  whine,  would 
intimate  that  it  was  time  to  go  home,  and  they  departed  together. 

Trump  died  of  old  age.  He  was  then  carefully  stuffed,  and  long  remained 
to  the  eye  almost  as  perfect  as  when  he  lived,  the  ornament  of  the  chimney 
piece  in  the  hall  of  his  master’s  residence,  “ The  Cheese  House.” 

These  were  amongst  the  lighter  matters  that  occurred  to  Mrs.  Chapel,  but 
facts  of  more  interest  and  importance  were  afterwards  mentioned,  which  I 
must  reserve  till  next  week.  I am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant,  Truth. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


W.  C.  M.  seems  to  be  a French  philosopher  of  the  Revolutionary  school.  Mirabcau 
is  his  confessor,  and  he  takes  for  gospel  the  crude  theories  of  the  Huron 
I)’  Holbacli,  ivho  wrote  the  book  and  put  Mirabeau’ s name  to  it.  He  asserts  the 
existence  of  matter,  and  denies  all  immaterialities.  Of  course,  power  is 
matter,  according  to  W.  C.  M.  This  school,  with  great  pretensions  to  logic, 
is,  however,  extremely  superficial.  It  reasons  from  observation  only,  not  from 
experience  also.  Observation  can  see  matter  only.  It  cannot  see  power.  Ex- 
perience feels  power  and  will,  in  which  power  originates.  When  you  reason 
from  experience,  you  suppose  power  to  originate  in  wilt,  because  you  feel  it. 
When  you  reason  from  observation,  you  assert,  like  a materialist,  that  power 
has  nothing  to  do  with  will.  But  you  merely  assert ; you  have  no  proof — not 
even  circumstantial  evidence.  That  the  power  of  Nature  originates  in  the 
Divine  will  is  a great  truth,  which  harmonizes  with  our  own  individual  expe- 
rience ; and  observation  cannot  refute  it,  because  observation  is  superficial. 
We  have  no  experience  or  knowledge  of  power  which  is  unconscious.  Our  cor- 
respondent is  a talented  man,  but  he  wants  more  training,  lie  is  pinning  his 
faith  to  the  sleeve  of  a feeble  theory  which  is  going  out  at  the  tail  of  society, 
and  is  now  worn,  like  an  old  coat,  by  the  paupers  of  philosophy. 

Celestina. — Analogy  is  our  only  guide  to  anything  like  knowledge  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Bodies  that  belong  to  one  class — as  primary 
planets — may  be  supposed  to  be  peopled  with  inhabitants  somewhat  akin  to  each 
other.  The  primary  class  embraces  7 planets.  The  second  class  embraces 
22—7  to  22  is  the  relation  of  the  diameter  to  the  circumference  of  a circle. 
These  22  being  secondary,  or  inferior,  may  be  analogically  supposed  to  be 
peopled  by  an  inferior  class.  The  comets  being  eccentric  bodies — subject  to 
extreme  heat  and  cold,  light  and  darkness — if  peopled  at  all,  must  have  a race 
of  inhabitants  corresponding  metaphysically  to  these  physical  qualities.  The 
sun  being  central — self-enlightened,  must  contain  the  most  magnificent  of  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  solar  system.  We  speak  poetically.  We  know  no  work 
that  has  handled  this  subject  in  a satisfactory,  or  even  in  a pleasing,  imagina- 
tive manner.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  attempted  it,  but  a schoolboy  might  have 
done  it  better.  Emanuel  Swedenborg  wrote,  a treatise  on  it,  but  it  is  very  de- 
fective in  analogy,  and  full  of  absurdities  which  have  a concealed  meaning. 

A Hint. — What  our  correspondent  says  respecting  education  is  true.  What  we 
said  was  also  true.  The  press  or  the  eye  is  a greater  teacher  than  the  tongue 
or  He  ear.  All  great  men  must  read  much  before  they  can  be  great.  It  is  by 
written  language  that  a great  mind  speaks  to  the  world  ; and  “ though  dead, 
yet  liveth.”  Moses,  David,  Solomon,  Homer,  Socrates,  Plato,  still  speak  to  us 
by  the  press.  Spoken  language  has  a small  sphere  compared  to  written  lan- 
guage. 

“ A Lover  of  Fresh  Faces.” — A fickle  lady,  we  dare  say,  but  very  charming 
withal,  no  doubt,  as  many  fickle  ladies  are!  Eery  desirous  to  know,  like  her 
great  progenitor,  what  perhaps  may  not  contribute  to  her  happiness.  We  sus- 
pect that  this  is  not  the  place  to  answer  all  her  inquiries.  We  should  make  our 
readers  too  wise,  and  let  out  some  of  our  own  secrets ; for  editors  have  secrets 
as  well  as  ladies,  which  may  be  whispered  in  the  ear,  hut  not  proclaimed  on.  the 
housetop.  IV e are  so  much  like  our  fair  correspondent  in  this  respect,  that  we 
should  be  sorry  the  days  of  fairies  and  enchantment  are  gone  past,  did  we  not 
believe  that  they  will  all  come  back  again,  more  glorious  than  even  poetry  her- 
self has  conceived  them. 

Eveline  wants  to  know  if  she  may  break  a promise  to  a first  sweetheart  in  fa- 
vour of  a second ? In  other  words,  she  wants  an  excuse  for  her  infidelity.  The 
promise  is  broken  already — the  heart  has  proved  treacherous  ; but  fidelity  re- 
quires something  more  than  mere  passivity  to  the  caprices  of  the  heart.  It 
demands  resistance  to  novel  impressions.  This  resistance  has  not.  been  given. 
A gentleman  has  enticed  her  from  her  former  lover.  And  who  enticed  the  gen- 
tleman ? Are  ladies  never  to  blame  in  the  mysteries  of  courtship  ? Eveline, 
we  suppose,  will  do  what  most  of  her  sex  and  our  sex  will  do — they  forsake  a 
worse  for  a better,  and  then  seek  an  opiate  for  conscience  when  the  deed  is 
done.  Our  advice  to  Eveline  is,  to  lei  her  former  sweetheart  know  that  ano- 
ther has  won  her  heart,  and  to  seek  from  him  a release  from  her  engagement,  if 
she  be  resolved  to  abandon  him.  If  he  be  a man  of  spirit  be  will  assent  imme- 
diately. 

Ophelia  Maud. — It  is  not  always  in  the  power  of  a maiden  lady  of  fifty  or 
sixty  to  dispense  with  the  title  of  Miss.  Society  gives  it.  Mistress  would  be 
more  appropriate,  but  this  word,  is  now  desecrated  and  profaned.  Missis  has 
been  claimed  by  married  ladies — Dame  belongs  to  matrons.  The  unmairied 
woman  is  the  only  woman  whom  the  law  acknowledges  to  be  mistress  in  her  own 
right.  The  name  written  in  full — Mistress  Jane  Campbell,  or  Mistress 
Campbell — is  the  proper  style  for  an  old  maiden  lady. 

I - H. — See  above.  It  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  the  best  work  on  any  subject. 
Browne's  Perspective  we  believe  is  the  best  for  all  learners. 


Maria  must  write  again  if  she  is  not  answered,  as  letters  are  destroyed  as  soon 
as  possible.  IVe  do  not  remember  the  questions ; perhaps,  like  many  other 
ladies'  questions,  they  were  too  difficult  for  us. 

H amlet  must  apply  to  a stage  manager  if  he  wants  to  come  out ; but  we  would 
advise  him  to  sing  his  part  rather  than  spout  it,  for  spouting  is  rather  at  a low 
ebb  now — in  fact,  it  has  gone  down  the  diving  bell.  When  you  are  tearing  a 
passion  to  rags,  or  playing  the  madman,  or  going  to  slab  a king  or  a courtier, 
there’s  nothing  like  sol-fa-ing  to  make  it  go  off  with  eclal.  Amlete,  Otello, 
Ricardo,  and  Silocco,  are  the  legitimates  now. 

Clara. — Is  it  proper  for  a lady  to  take  the  lead  in  conversation  when  a gentle- 
man is  present  ? To  be  sure  it  is.  It  is  her  right  if  she  have  the  talent ; un- 
less he  be  a very  great  gentleman  indeed — a lord,  or  a millionnaire,  or  a 
Heelan’  laird,  or  something  else.  Quite  right  if  the  lady  do  not  talk  particu- 
lars instead  of  universals,  or  urge  unwelcome  words  on  unwilling  ears. 

G.  F.  G. — “ That’s  not  like  I did  it”  is  an  expression  which  the  custom  of  good 
society  condemns  not  only  as  vulgar,  but  ungrammatical.  But  a smart  critic 
may  prove  it  to  be  grammatical  by  the  authority  of  the  lexicographers,  who 
make  “ like”  an  adverb,  //'like  be  an  adverb,  the  expression  is  correct.  But 
like  is  a preposition.  We  say  “ like  him,”  “ like  her,”  “ like  me,”  $$c. , never 
like  he,  like  she,  like  I.  Custom  must  settle  the  question.  No  correct  or  ele- 
gant writer  or  speaker  would  use  the  expression  above  quoted.  “ Just  as”  is 
better.  “ Just”  is  an  adverb.  We  can  say,  “ just  he"  and  “just  as  he.” 
But  “ just  as”  conveys  another  meaning.  “ Like  as"  is  not  elegant,  but 
tolerable,  in  conversation,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  expressing  the  idea  without 
circumlocution — as  “ that's  not  like  my  way  of  doing  it,”  or  “ the  way  in 
which  I did  it.” 

Deal. — If  Deal  wears  petticoats,  he  mast  have  been  misinformed  respecting 
his  sex. 

E.  B.  M. — There  is  a great  deal  of  vanity  and  affectation  in  the  sons  of  Adam, 
as  well  as  in.  the  daughters.  What  more  would  E.  B.  M.  have  us  confess  at 
her  shriving  box  l 

V.  G.  tells  fables.  She  is  a little  bit  of  a gay  deceiver.  Her  word  requires  a 
voucher. 

“ Ecolier  de  Guines.” — Neither  1 h sheets  nor  1 h sheet  is  correct,  though  the 
former  is  the  more  correct,  and  is  commonly  used.  It  is  plural,  but  it  is  not 
plural  as  sheets  ; it  is  plural  as  one  sheet  and  one  half -sheet.  “ Neither  of 
the  two  was  in,”  not  “ were  in.”  In  French  this  phrase  admits  of  the  plural 
verb,  but  the  French  language  admits  also  oj  the  double  negative  for  a negative, 
ami  it  has  not  a word  for  “ both  “ tons  let  deux,”  or  “ all  the  two,”  is  an 
awkward  substitute.  The  tendency  of  the  English  language,  however,  to  uni- 
versalize itself  by  the  adoption  of  forms  of  speech  from  other  tongues,  gives 
much  greater  latitude  to  English  than  to  French  and  other  grammars  ; and 
such  an  expression  as  “ Neither  Sir  Robert  Feel,  nor  any  other  member  of  the 
Cabinet,  v\  ere  aware  of  the  fact,”  might  come  without  reprehension  from  the 
tongue  or  the  pen  of  a man  oj  celebrity.  We  have  observed  this  license  of  late 
in  some  of  our  best  writers.  Such  critics  as  Cobbett  would  condemn  it,  and 
quote  it  as  ungrammatical.  Rut,  as  we  said  last  week,  there  are  forms  oj 
speech  which  are  super  grammatical,  and  to  which  the  pedantic  rules  of 
grammar  arc  obliged  to  give  place.  Cobbett  was  a specimen  of  a hypercritic, 
who  Jvrsook  the  playful  spirit  to  toil  and  labour  with  the  tetter.  Hence  his 
unpoetical,  prosy  character. 


F A M I L Y H ERALD. 


METROPOLITAN  IMPROVEMENTS  ; OR,  HOUSE  AND 
STREET  REFORM. 


The  last  species  of  reform  that  we  shall  come  to  is  reform  of  ourselves 
— of  our  morals  and  manners,  our  hearts  and  our  thoughts.  This  Is  the 
terminus,  as  the  railway  speculators  would  say.  Other  reforms  are 
merely  stages,  where  new  passengers  are  taken  in,  and  old  ones,  who 
will  go  no  farther,  are  let  out.  The  train  goes  on— stage  after  stage  ap- 
pears in  rapid  succession  ; and  we  have  no  sooner  learned  that  one  thing 
needs  reformation  than  we  are  told  of  another.  London  is  rapidly  under- 
going a very  great  alteration.  Within  the  last  tenor  twelve  years — that 
is,  within  the  era  of  Reform — its  form  has  been  wonderfully  altered ; 
and  at  present  there  are  many  important  changes  taking  place,  which, 
when  completed,  will  increase  the  sale  of  maps  amazingly,  by  rendering 
the  old  ones  of  1840  merely  antiquarian  curiosities.  Fire  has  been  par- 
ticularly useful  in  effecting  some  of  the  architectural  improvements. 
That  singular  element,  as  if  conscious  of  the  weakness  of  man  in  coining 
to  a resolution  without  a powerful  stimulus  of  necessity  to  urge  him,  has 
relieved  him  of  all  the  trouble  of  calculation  : first,  by  burning  the  old 
Houses  of  Parliament,  as  utterly  unfit  for  the  greatness  of  the  age  into 
which  we  are  travelling  with  the  velocity  of  steam  ; and,  in  the  second 
place,  by  the  total  destruction  of  the  old  Exchange,  which  the  erection 
of  the  new,  with  a spacious  and  open  area  in  front,  now  demonstrates  to 
have  been  a much  greater  nuisance  than  we  were  aware  of.  The  fire 
was  called  a calamity,  when  it  happened ; and  the  firemen  would  have 
put  it  out,  if  they  had  been  able ; but  it  now  turns  out,  like  the  great 
fire  of  London,  to  have  been  rather  a blessing  than  a curse — as,  indeed, 
many  great  fires  which  history  records  have  ultimately  proved. 

The  geography  of  London,  like  that  of  all  old  cities,  is  a species  of 
puzzle  to  a stranger.  Without  the  luminous  disc  of  the  sun  to  guide  him, 
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he  would  very  soon  lose  all  knowledge  of  the  point  of  the  compass  to  which 
he  was  steering.  The  streets  bend  imperceptibly;  the  angles  of  the  cross- 
streets are  not  right  angles.  You  find  yourself  going  north  when  you 
intended  to  go  west ; and  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  you  may  be  trudg- 
ing rapidly  eastward  towards  Mile-end,  to  keep  an  appointment' at  the  West 
End,  at  Brompton  or  Kensington.  We  knew  an  amusing  case  of  this  de- 
scription some  years  ago.  A provincialist  was  engaged  to  dine  with  a friend 
in  Euston  Square.  He  set  out  on  foot  from  Rathbone  Place.  He  had  great 
confidence  in  his  own  knowledge  of  the  locality,  and  went  right  enough,  till 
he  came  to  Great  Coram  Street,  which  crosses  at  an  acute  angle.  Not  aware 
of  this,  he  lost  a point  of  his  compass,  and  walked  along  a crescent,  as  if  a 
straight  line,  and  thus  lost  a few  more  points.  He  went  on  and  on,  some- 
what surprised,  but  still  confident ; at  last  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  and  looked, 
and  found  himself  in  Rathbone  Place,  from  which  he  had  set  out.  That  is  a 
square  part  of  the  town,  and  comparatively  easy  to  thread.  In  some  of  the 
older  parts — such  as  the  neighbourhood  of  Crutched  Friars,  in  the  City;  or 
of  Seven  Dials,  in  Westminster — you  may  very  speedily  wheel  about  from 
east  to  south,  or  north  to  west,  without  being  aware  even  of  a change  of 
direction. 

The  improvements  now  going  on  will  not  remove  the  mystery  of  the  back 
streets — the  nooks  and  corners  of  the  metropolis  ; but,  by  opening  up  great 
roads  and  thoroughfares  light  across  the  town  in  all  directions,  they  will 
scatter  the  throng,  and  make  it  a little  more  easy  than  it  now  is  to  conceive 
the  relative  position  of  places,  which  the  irregular  system  of  ancient  building 
renders  now  a very  difficult  task,  even  for  the  natives  of  the  metropolis  who 
have  spent  the  half  of  a century  in  its  labyrinths. 

Confusion  seems  to  have  been  the  spirit  of  olden  times.  Even  an  old 
house  has  something  of  this  intricate  character  about  it.  It  is  a species  of 
maze.  Perhaps  it  was  intentional  in  the  case  of  some  houses,  especially  of 
great  baronial  castles.  But  whatever  was  the  cause,  this  is  the  character  of 
all — an  intricacy  and  a mystery,  which  perplexes  the  uninitiated,  and 
amuses  the  inhabitant  of  a modern  square  mansion,  with  its  parallel  floors  of 
square  apartments  above  and  below.  There  is  something  pleasing  in  this 
mystery  and  irregularity  in  the  case  of  a mansion.  We  decidedly  prefer  it 
on  the  small  scale  of  a single  building.  The  square  modern  building  is  not 
at  all  to  our  taste.  Its  plain  flat  walls  and  regular  windows,  all  in  rows,  so 
precisely  parallel  and  vertical,  are  wearisome  to  the  eye  that  delights  in  the 
picturesque.  We  like  the  old  gothic  mansions  with  their  irregular  surfaces, 
their  outs  and  ins,  their  salient  and  re-entering  angles,  their  tall  and  low 
chitnnies,  high  roofs  and  low  roofs  ; presenting  a series  of  variegated  pic- 
tures as  you  move  around  the  building,  and  ever  delighting  the  imagination 
with  some  new  discovery — some  new  and  beautiful  aspect.  This  gothic 
taste  is  the  most  romantic  and  pictorial  of  all.  Our  ancestors  delighted  in 
it.  The  old  houses  in  town  and  country,  which  exhibit  any  love  of  decora- 
tion, are  all  of  this  character  ; and  our  landscape  painters  jump  with  satis- 
faction at  the  sight  of  one  of  them  as  they  scour  the  country  to  fill  their 
sketch  books.  They  pass  by  the  square  Grecian  buildings  of  the  modern 
gentry  with  contempt,  and  think  themselves  well  repaid  for  two  hours’ 
labour  with  the  sketch  of  an  old  farm-house,  once  the  residence  of  the  lord 
of  the  manor,  but  occupied  now  by  one  of  his  tenants.  This  old  taste  is 
reviving.  The  flat  system  is  going  out,  even  in  street  architecture.  It  does 
not  give  lasting  satisfaction.  It  is  oppressive  to  the  eye,  and  depressing  to 
the  spirits,  to  look  upon  a long  street  of  plain  flat  walls,  without  projections 
or  decorations  of  any  kind,  and  nothing  whatever  to  vary  the  surface,  but 
the  long  line  of  doors  and  windows,  without  either  balconies  or  verandahs 
to  cast  a shadow  on  their  tameness.  Yet  in  this  tame  and  tasteless  manner 
has  been  built  the  greater  part  of  modern  London.  The  utilitarian,  vulgar 
spirit  is  manifest  throughout.  The  houses  are  large  and  convenient,  and 
inwardly  supplied,  no  doubt,  with  abundance  of  luxuries.  But  the  taste  of 
the  proprietor,  with  the  selfishness  peculiar  to  modern  times,  has  all  been 
concealed  from  the  outward  eye,  and  the  stranger  has  nothing  for  his  trouble 
of  walking  the  streets  but  the  idea  of  elegance,  of  which  there  appear  no 
outward  symptoms.  A change  is  already  come  over  the  spirit  of  our  dreams. 
Decorations  are  now  in  vogue.  The  flat  surfaces  are  now  broken  by  cor- 
nices, entablatures,  pilasters  ; and  something  like  external  elegance  of  struc- 
ture is  beginning  to  show  itself.  The  shopkeepers  are  aware  of  the  tendency 
of  the  age  to  come  out;  and  now — no  longer  striving  to  hide  their  wealth  in 
coffers  like  oriental  Jews,  or  conceal  it  in  their  back  parlours  from  the  vulgar 
gaze,  as  if  they  were  afraid  that  a thrice-tailed  pacha  would  seize  it — they 
bring  it  all  forth  to  the  public  street  for  the  admiration  of  the  world,  as  a 
greater  stranger  and  a better  patron  than  their  own  kindred. 

Nor  is  this  a movement  in  which  the  poor  have  no  immediate  interest. 
Such  movements  are  not  confined  to  classes,  for  this  very  reason  that  they 
are  public.  The  taste  for  rich  furniture,  for  plate,  for  splendid  entertain- 
ments, is  more  injurious  to  the  poor  than  the  taste  for  fine  architecture  ; for 
all  those  tastes  are  selfish  and  exclusive,  giving  pleasure  to  a few  favoured 
individuals.  But  this  is  a taste  which  addresses  itself  to  the  commendation 
of  all;  and  though  it  may  originate  in  vanity  and  selfishness,  like  the  rest, 
its  influence  is  universal,  and  leads  by  necessity  to  active  operations  in 
behalf  of  the  poor.  Hence  we  find,  at  the  present  time,  a considerable 
amount  of  enthusiasm  arising  amongst  the  wealthy  classes  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  poor,  by  cleansing  the  streets — building  suitable  and  com- 
modious houses — ventilating,  repairing,  and  purifying  those  that  are  already 
built.  This  is  the  result  of  the  taste  coming  outward,  instead  of  confining 
itself  to  internal,  private,  and  secret  satisfaction.  But  there  is  an  evil  in 
every  movement  ; and  the  evil,  or  at  least  the  danger  of  this  movement,  is, 
that  humanity  will  be  apt  to  rest  content  with  itself  when  it  has  cleaned  the 


streets,  white-washed  the  houses,  supplied  the  pipes  with  water,  and  ap- 
pointed a regular  posse  of  dustmen  and  scavengers.  The  depths  of  the 
subject  of  human  comfort  will  not  be  searched — the  mere  surface  will  be 
skimmed,  the  sepulchre  will  be  white-washed — and  the  stranger  from  abroad, 
in  visiting  London  alter  an  interval  of  twenty  years,  will  be  surprised  at  the 
wonderful  improvements  that  have  taken  place  ; but  perhaps  he  will,  at  the 
same  time,  be  astonished  to  find  that  these  improvements  are  accompanied 
with  a louder  cry  of  disaffection  and  misery  from  the  whole  mass  of  the 
industrial  population.  It  is  a new  stage  of  reform;  but  as  the  population 
travel  along  in  the  train,  they  become  exhausted  with  fatigue,  and  groan 
louder  and  louder  till  they  arrive  at  the  terminus  of  reform  of  the  heart. 
This  is  the  last  thing  they’ll  think  of ; they  will  try  all  external  reforms  first. 
They  begin  with  political  reforms — with  street  hubbubs,  agitations,  demon- 
strations, electioneerings,  carrying  flags  and  banners  and  walking  in  proces- 
sion, huzzaing  and  hurrahing,  and  drinking  half-and-half  to  the  success  of 
the  measures.  Then  the  train  stops  and  takes  in  new  passengers,  letting  out 
a large  portion  of  the  old  ones,  who  are  determined  to  go  no  farther.  These 
new  ones  drive  into  vestry  reforms,  parochial  accounts,  street  paving,  church- 
rates,  poor-rates.  They  take  up  the  stone  pavements  and  try  wood  ; then 
they  take  up  the  wood  and  try  stone  again.  They  refuse  a rate  this  year, 
and  have  a larger  one  the  next  year.  They  insist  upon  economy  in  all 
things,  and  yet  involve  themselves  in  deeper  and  deeper  expenses.  For 
popularity’s  sake  they  find  fault  with  the  niggardly  treatment  of  the  poor, 
and  yet  they  sadly  complain  of  the  burden  of  the  rates  by  which  the  poor  are 
supported.  They  want  everything  good,  and  as  cheap  as  possible.  They 
complain  of  the  article  they  receive;  they  grumble  at  the  price  they  give  ; 
and  they  find,  with  all  their  striving,  that  troubles  increase  as  fast  as  they 
can  remove  them,  and  that  they  create  one  disease  by  curing  another.  Here 
the  train  stops,  and  takes  in  new  passengers,  letting  out  as  many  of  the  old 
ones  as  are  tired  of  the  journey.  Now  comes  a host  of  ventilators,  scaven- 
gers, sweeps,  white-washers,  and  drainers — philanthropists  of  the  wind  and 
water  school.  These  gentlemen  of  rank  and  wealth  are  for  bathing  the 
people,  washing  their  clothes,  opening  their  pores,  letting  in  fresh  air  into 
their  houses,  filling  their  pipes  with  fresh  water,  lending  them  hot  water  and 
tubs,  and  all  sorts  of  conveniences  for  reforming  their  skins  and  their  gar- 
ments, and  reasonably  hoping  that  it  will  lead  to  good.  As  these  gentle- 
men run  along  the  lines,  other  parties  proceed  in  cross  lines  in  different 
directions,  scouring  the  surface  of  society,  and  persuading  people  not  to 
drink  ale  or  half-and-half,  or  spirits  of  any  kind,  but  pure  water  only — if 
they  can  get  it  pure.  These  are  materialists  of  the  fluid  school.  They  have 
nothing  to  do  either  with  solids  or  gases,  but  with  fluids  only  ; and  by  means 
of  taking  in  one  fluid  and  not  taking  in  another  fluid,  they  expect  great 
things  indeed.  These  gentlemen,  however,  do  not  arrive  at  the  terminus 
any  more  than  the  rest.  None  have  got  there  yet.  They  are  all  driving 
along,  each  with  his  crotchet  of  external  reformation,  and  each  teaching 
others  as  if  he  himself  were  already  taught,  and  exhorting  others  as  if  he 
himself  were  beyond  exhortation,  and  were  already  reformed.  But  the  ter- 
minus is  still  a long  way  off — there  is  no  appearance  whatever  of  any  ap- 
proximation to  a reform  of  the  heart.  Indeed,  it  is  questionable  whether  the 
train  is  going’  the  right  way,  and  whether  it  may  not  be  obliged  to  turn 
round.  Besides,  the  carriages  are  often  upset  by  accidents,  and  opposition 
trains  fly  right  in  their  faces  and  dash  them  to  pieces;  and  it  is  altogether  a 
very  dubious  matter  indeed  whether  reform  of  the  heart  will  ever  be  attained 
by  this  mechanical  system  of  reform  which  is  at  present  so  current.  And 
yet,  if  we  do  not  arrive  at  this  reform  of  the  heart,  all  other  reforms  will 
only  leave  us  in  a desert ; for  the  heart  is  the  source  of  all  good  or  evil, 
and  for  this  reason  it  is  probable  that  one  age  of  the  world  has  been  as 
happy  as  another.  For  the  human  heart  being  always  the  same,  has 
distributed  pretty  nearly  the  same  amount  of  happiness  in  all  times  and 
places. 

Nothing  so  difficult  to  change  as  the  heart.  You  may  change  your  poli- 
tics every  year,  and  your  heart  be  still  the  Same  ; you  may  be  a Catholic  this 
year,  a Presbyterian  the  next,  and  a congregationalist  the  yetir  following; 
and  remain,  in  so  far  as  the  heart  is  concerned,  the  same  man  as  ever. 
Opinion  has  little  effect  upon  it.  The  discussion  of  abstract  questions 
changes  it  not ; the  adoption  of  concrete  forms  makes  little  alteration  in  its 
uniform  character.  The  pious  rich  man  is  as  fond  of  wealth  as  the  impious 
rich  man,  only  he  sits  more  demurely  and  austerely  in  his  carriage  as  it 
glides  along  the  highway,  and  his  splendid  banquets  are  attended  by  bishops 
and  rectors — and  mayhaps  a titled  member  of  the  turf,  and  a better  at 
Tattersall’s,  whom  he  good-naturedly  indulges  because  he  is  noble  and 
respectable.  The  pious  poor  man  would  be  rich  if  he  could,  and  would  do 
with  his  wealth  what  other  wealth  possessors  do.  There  is  a general  cha- 
racter belonging  to  man,  which  wealth,  and  birth,  and  connexions  wonder- 
fully modify  ; but  the  heart  of  humanity  is  a unity  for  all  that;  and  every 
man  has  his  portion  of  it.  There  is  just  one  human  heart.  Poetically 
speaking,  there  is  just  one  man.  That  man  may  be  changed,  but  it  is  only 
the  power  that  made  him  by  which  the  change  can  be  effected  thoroughly. 
The  modifications  effected  by  external  reforms  do  change  the  relative 
position  of  parties;  bring  some  men  up  to  wealth  and  others  down  to 
poverty  ; raise  one  nation  up  and  lower  another  ; give  the  ascendancy  to 
one  party,  or  trade,  or  city,  or  country.  They  may  improve  the  dress,  the 
food,  the  houses,  the  furniture  of  this  or  that  class;  but  this  is  merely 
taking  from  Paul  to  pay  Peter ; the  heart  is  not  materially  affected  for  the 
better,  nor  can  it  even  be  shown  by  any  plausible  argument  that  the 
amount  of  general  happiness  in  society  is  increased.  We  are  sadly 
deceived  with  the  false  reports  and  self  praises  that  we  read  and  hear  from 
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timeto  time.  Did  we  believe  the  Scotch  Presbyterians,  we  should  expect 
some  striking  proofs  of  national  goodness  in  the  Land  of  Cakes;  but  it  appears 
from  the  late  disclosures  in  the  Times  and  Government  reports  that  the  poor 
of  Scotland  are  in  a wretched  condition,  and  that  the  orthodoxy  of  the  North 
has  only  touched  the  head  without  penetrating  the  heart.  National  wealth 
does  not  even  appear  to  he  a national  blessing;  it  is  a blessing  to  many,  but 
not  to  all — not  to  those  who  create  it.  The  peasantry  of  England  are  not  so 
happy  as  those  of  Italy,  at  least,  in  appearance.  The  latter  have  more  leisure, 
more  holidays,  and  more  independence  ; but  they  are  kept  in  ignorance. 
They  are  allowed  to  sing,  to  dance,  and  regale  themselves,  but  not  to  debate, 
intrigue,  and  agitate  either  politics  or  ecclesiastics.  Each  system  has  its  good 
and  its  evil ; and  each  country,  having  its  own  particular  destiny  to  fulfil,  is 
urged  by  a mysterious  power  to  adopt  such  customs  as  will  enable  it  to  per- 
form its  allotted  task.  But  as  for  the  heart,  it  is  the  centre  of  the  man,  the 
holy  of  holies,  into  which  no  human  power  can  enter  to  recreate  it  after  a 
better  image  than  that  which  it  has.  It  remains  unchanged  amid  all  the  revo- 
lutions of  empires  and  the  variations  of  creeds  ; and  varies  only  in  the  barba- 
rian and  the  civilian  in  the  delicacy  or  the  rudeness  with  which  the  selfish 
principle  seeks  its  own  ends,  and  employs  its  means  of  effecting  its  partial  and 
its  one-sided  purposes. 


A MOTHER’S  LOVE. 

What  is  so  pure,  so  good,  so  fair,  so  like  the  realms  above, 

Within  this  frail  and  mortal  world,  as  tender  mother’s  love  ? 

What  blessing  bright  to  sinful  man,  his  darksome  way  to  cheer, 

Was  e’er  bestow’d  more  beautiful,  more  eloquently  dear  % 

Oh  ! who  beside  will  bear  the  pain,  the  sorrow,  and  the  woe  2 
Those  who  ne’er  felt  a mother’s  love,  that  love  can  never  know. 

It  is  a love  that  wearies  not  through  scenes  of  bliss  and  fame. 

Or  when  oppress’d  by  cares  of  life,  by  sorrow,  or  by  shame. 

It  is  a love  the  heavenly  saints  may  worship  and  revere, 

When  o’er  the  sorrows  of  the  earth  they  shed  their  pitying  tear  : 

A mother’s  love  can  ne’er  decay,  when  all  the  world  beside 
Look  on  with  cold  contemptuous  glance  to  pity  or  deride  ; 

It  is  a love  the  grave  alone — the  cold,  cold  grave  can  close, 

When  wearied  with  the  cares  of  earth,  at  length  we  seek  repose. 

Others  may  lovo,  but  ah  ! that  love  it  never  can  compare ; 

With  them  some  earthly  passion  prompts,  some  selfish  thoughts  are  there; 
A mother’s  love  is  ever  pure,  it  emanates  from  Heaven — 

To  cheer  the  weary  path  of  man,  in  pity  it  was  given.  F.  B.  C. 


FAMILY  MATTER  S. 

The  lassitude  and  nervousness  of  which  many  complain  during  this  hot 
weather  arises  from  being  too  warmly  clothed,  and  especially  from  having 
too  muclricovering  on  the  bed. 

The  misery  of  a fellow  creature  is  still  misery,  wherever  it  occurs  ; yet 
the  force  of  habit  is  strong  ; and,  generally  speaking,  mankind  sympathises 
in  proportion  only  as  the  object  of  commiseration  approaches  their  own 
immediate  sphere,  and  calamity  appears  to  draw  nearer  to  themselves  in 
the  misfortunes  of  some  individual  of  their  own  particular  class. 

Wit  is  not  the  produce  of  study  ; it  comes  almost  as  unexpectedly  on 
the  speaker  as  the  hearer.  One  of  the  first  principles  of  it  is  good  temper. 
The  arrows  of  wit  ought  always  to  be  feathered  with  smiles ; when  they 
fail  in  that  they  become  sarcasms, 

Title  of  Gentleman. — '•  As  for  gentleman,”  says  Sir  Thomas  Smith, 
“ they  be  made  good  cheap  ; for  whosoever  studieth  the  laws  of  the  realm, 
who  studieth  at  the  universities,  who  professeth  the  liberal  sciences,  and,  to 
he  short,  who  can  live  idly  and  without  manual  labour,  and  will  bear  the 
port,  charge,  and  countenance  of  a gentleman,  he  shall  be  called  master, 
and  shall  be  taken  for  a gentleman.” 

Harsh:  Words.— Whenever  the  quarrel  comes  between  man  and  wife, 
if  come  it  must,  the  husband  lias  always  stinging  words  at  command, 
which  can  inflict  severe  and  more  lasting  wounds,  and  cut  deeper  than  the 
whip.  We  have  known  more  than  one  family  where  a single  expression, 
perhaps  a single  word,  uttered  in  the  short  madness  of  anger,  has  poisoned 
the  whole  stream  of  life.  In  vain  repented  and  forgiven,  it  simmers  on 
the  top  of  every  future  dispute ; spoils  the  kindest  endearments  ; and  deso- 
lates the  heart  that  might  otherwise  pvove  the  sanctuary  of  domestic 
happiness. 

A Word  to  Bachelors.— If  you  intend  to  marry— if  you  think  your 
happiness  will  be  increased,  and  your  interest  advanced  by  matrimony — 
be  sure  and  look  where  you  are  going.  Join  yourself  in  union  with  no 
woman  who  is  selfish,  for  she  will  sacrifice  you — with  no  one  who  is  fickle, 
for  she  will  become  estranged — have  nought  to  do  with  a proud  one,  for 
she  will  despise  you — uor  with  an  extravagant  one,  for  she  will  ruin  you. 
Leave  a coquette  to  the  fools  that  flutter  around  her  ; let  her  own  fireside 
accommodate  a scold ; and  flee  from  a woman  who  loves  scandal,  as  you 
would  flee  from  the  evil  one. 

An  Army  Doctor’s  Testimony.—"  I have  wandered  a good  deal  about 
the  world,”  says  Dr.  R.  Jackson,  “ and  never  followed  any  prescribed  rules 
in  anything.  My  health  has  been  tried  in  all  ways,  and  by  the  aid  of 
temperance  and  hard  work,  I have  worn  out  two  armies,  in  two  wars, 
and  probably  could  wear  out  another  before  my  period  of  old  age  arrives. 


T eat  no  animal  food,  drink  no  wine  or  malt  liquors,  or  spirits  of  any  kind ; 

I wear  no  flannel ; and  neither  regard  wind  nor  rain,  heat  nor  cold,  where 
business  is  in  the  way.” 

Domestic  Comforts  of  the  Ancients. — With  all  their  ingenuity,  the 
Greeks  were  but  novices  in  the  art  of  comfort.  Though  obliged  to  take 
great  care  of  his  coarse  clothes,  the  Spartan,  in  his  affected  contempt  for 
personal  indulgence,  made  no  difference  in  his  dress  during  summer  and 
winter;  and  living  in  a house  whose  timbers,  by  law,  were  to  be  formed 
with  the  axe  only,  and  the  doors  with  a saw,  if  his  dwelling  and  clothing 
were  comfortable  in  the  summer,  both  must  have  often  been  intolerable  in 
the  winter.  The  other  Greeks  were  accustomed  to  go  lightly  clad  ; but  as 
their  rooms  were  well-finished,  and  bad  doors,  shutters,  curtains,  and  car- 
pets, they  probably  shivered  less  in  cold  weather  than  their  Arcadian 
neighbours.  They  could  also  keep  themselves  warm  enough  at  night,  for 
they  had  bedsteads,  soft  mattresses,  skins,  cushions,  carpet-blankets,  and 
coverlets.  The  beautiful  Greek  undressed  when  she  went  to  rest  for  the 
night  ; yet  her  bed  wanted  the  delicate  and  refined  ventilators,  sheets. 
When  she  arose  from  her  blanket-covered  plane  of  repose,  to  array  herself 
in  woollen,  she  had  no  stays  nor  stockings  to  add  to  her  comfort,  and  a 
buckle  only,  or  a skewer,  instead  of  a paper  of  pins,  to  make  her  garments 
air-tight.  If  this  perfumed  model  of  womankind,  with  her  painted 
cheeks,  and  lips,  and  eyebrows,  did  not  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  the 
chemise,  neither  had  her  lord  any  shirt,  nor  drawers,  nor  hose,  nor  but- 
tons, nor  handkerchief,  nor  pockets,  nor  lining  to  his  cloak,  nor  gloves — 
items  essential  to  the  perfection  of  the  most  common  costume  in  this 
climate.  Their  lamps,  too,  though  elegant,  were  offensive  ; and  if  they 
had  wax  and  tallow,  pith  and  rush  lights,  of  candles  they  were  always 
entirely  ignorant.  Abroad,  therefore,  the  Greek,  during  his  sharp  winter, 
must  often  have  suffered  much  privation ; and  within  doors  he  never  could 
enjoy  artificial  heat  or  light  without  smoke  and  risk  of  suffocation,  for  his 
house  had  not  a chimney  ; nor,  in  the  cold  weather,  could  he  enjoy  warmth 
with  daylight  in  his  elegant  apartment,  for  he  made  no  use  of  glazed 
windows. 

Green  Peas. — June  and  July  are  generally  the  months  when  these  are 
in  the  greatest  perfection,  and  are  at  those  times  the  fittest  to  he  preserved 
for  winter  use,  as  well  as  Windsor  beans  and  asparagus  ; but  of  course  the 
seasons  will  make  some  difference,  as  to  their  being  earlier  or  later.  Be- 
fore this  period  peas  are  young  and  watery  ; hut  when  middle-sized,  the 
starchy  and  sweet  principles  are  so  blended,  as  to  give  them  the  most  per- 
fect and  full  flavour  ; later,  these  vegetables  lose  much  of  their  moisture 
by  the  heat  and  drought,  and  by  their  being  fully  formed  and  ripened. 
All  vegetables  and  fruits  are  best  when  they  are  the  most  plentiful  and 
cheapest,  being  then  in  their  full  season.  Some  sorts  of  peas  are  much 
later  than  others  ; and  these  come  in  as  others  go  out.  There  is  a great 
difference  in  the  quality  of  them.  Among  the  best  may  be  considered  the 
Prussian  Blues,  Marrow-fats,  and  Scimitars.  In  warm  weather  (more 
particularly)  peas  lose  much  of  their  flavour  by  being  gathered  for  two  or 
three  days  beforehand,  especially  when  they  are  packed  in  sacks,  as  they 
then  heat,  sweat,  and  ferment.  Those  sent  into  the  London  markets  in 
sieves  are  not  so  liable  to  ferment  as  those  in  sacks  ; but  peas,  like  most 
green  vegetables,  are  best,  and  can  only  be  eaten  in  perfection  when  fresh- 
gathered.  Green  peas  may  be  preserved  in  bottles  for  winter  use  in  the 
same  manner  as  fruit  is  preserved.  Let  them  be  fresh-gathered,  shell 
them,  separate  the  large  and  fully-formed  ones  from  the  small,  and  put 
them  into  bottles  as  they  are  done,  shaking  each  bottle,  that  it  may  contain 
as  many  as  possible.  Cork  the  bottles  close  with  bungs,  the  same  as  used 
for  bottled  fruits,  if  the  wide-mouthed  bottles  are  used  ; then  put  them 
into  a copper  or  saucepan,  with  sufficient  cold  water  to  reach  nearly  to 
their  mouths,  with  a little  hay  between  each,  to  prevent  their  breaking. 
Put  on  the  cover,  and  heat  the  water  to  the  boiling  point.  Keep  it  at  this 
heat  from  an  hour  and  a half  to  two  hours  ; but  mind  and  keep  the  cover 
on  during  the  whole  time,  allowing  them  two  hours,  if  the  season  is  dry. 
Take  them  out,  and  let  them  cool.  When  cold,  cover  the  corks  with 
melted  rosin  or  bottle- wax,  and  put  the  bottles  in  a cool,  dry  place.  Peas 
may  be  preserved  in  this  manner,  after  being  cooked  in  the  usual  way. 
Boil  them  in  sufficient  water  for  them  to  swim  in,  to  which  add  some  salt, 
and  a sprig  or  two  of  mint.  When  clone,  strain  the  water  from  them,  and 
put  them  into  a saucepan,  with  about  two  ounces  of  butter  to  each  quart 
of  peas  ; season  with  salt,  pepper,  and  a pinch  of  powdered  loaf-sugar ; but 
the  taste  of  sugar  must  not  be  perceived.  Toss  them  in  a saucepan  until 
the  butter  is  melted  ; then  let  them  cool.  When  cold,  bottle  as  before, 
and  boil  them  in  the  water  for  an  hour. 

Peas  a la  Bourgeoise. — Put  into  a saucepan  over  the  fire  about  two  or 
three  ounces  of  butter  for  each  quart  of  peas.  When  melted,  stir  in  suffi- 
cient flour  to  make  it  into  a moderate  thick  paste,  into  which  put  the 
peas.  In  a short  time  moisten  them  with  a little  boiling  water  ; then 
add  salt,  pepper,  an  onion  or  two,  a bunch  of  parsley,  young  onions  (chib- 
bals),  and  a lettuce,  chopped  small.  When  the  peas  and  vegetables  are 
done,  stir  in  the  yolks  of  three  eggs  ; after  which  take  care  it  does  not 
boil.  Serve  quite  hot. 

Leeches. — The  best  way  of  applying  them  is  to  put  them  into  a small 
box  made  of  deal-shavings,  such  as  is  sometimes  used  for  pill-boxes,  and 
place  this  exactly  over  the  part. 

Seidliiz  Powders.  — First-,  take  of  Rochelle  salts  in  powder,  three 
ounces  ; carbonate  of  soda,  one  ounce ; mix  them  well  together  in  a mortar, 
and  divide  the  compound  into  twelve  equal  parts,  and  fold  them  up  in  blue 
paper.  Then  take  of  tartaric  acid  seven  drachms,  to  be  divided  into  twelve 
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equal  parts,  and  fold  them  in  white  paper.  When  required  for  use,  dis- 
solve the  contents  of  the  blue  paper  in  two-thirds  of  a tumbler  of  pure 
water,  and  those  in  the  white  paper  in  half  a wine  glassful  of  water. 
When  the  powders  are  both  thoroughly  dissolved,  pour  the  latter  solution 
slowly  into  the  tumbler,  and  drink  while  in  a state  of  effervescence. 

The  Most  Effectual  Mode  of  Removing  Oil  or  Grease. — The  better 
way  to  wash  hair-brushes  is  to  uss  cold  water  and  yellow  soap,  rubbing 
two  brushes  together  ; it  extracts  the  grease  better  than  hot  water, 
without  softening  the  hair  in  so  great  a degree.  Also  mechanics’  aprons 
or  clothes,  where  much  oil  is  used,  should  be  soaked  in  cold  water,  and 
then  washed  in  the  same  manner,  with  yellow  soap.  The  oil  will  mix 
with  the  soap,  and  float  on  the  top  of  the  water.  With  warm  water,  it 
still  adheres  to  the  greasy  or  oily  article.  These  are  secrets  worth  know- 
ing, and  easily  tried.  J.  A. 

To  Blanch  Blond  Lace. — Detach  the  blond  from  the  caul,  but  not  from 
the  quilling  of  a cap.  Fold  it  evenly  in  four  lengths,  if  scalloped  at  the 
edge,  and  take  care  that  the  scallops  lap  over  each  other.  Tack  it  evenly, 
first  along  the  scalloped  edge,  next  when  it  joins  the  quilling,  wet  it  in 
cold  soft  water,  soap  it  well  with  common  soap,  yellow  or  white,  taking 
care  that  there  is  no  gravelly  roughness  in  the  soap  ; lather  it  lightly,  and 
do  not  rub  too  hard.  If  very  dirty,  use  two  or  three  -waters,  repeating  the 
process  of  lathering.  Rinse  it  finally  in  soft  cold  water,  and  when  quite 
free  from  soap,  dip  it  in  water  very  highly  blued,  with  about  a teaspoonful 
of  made  starch  in  a quart  of  water.  Squeeze  it,  then  lay  it  between  the 
folds  of  a cloth,  pull  the  packing  threads  out,  and  unfold,  then  iron  it 
before  it  is  dry.  The  iron  must  not  be  plied  lengthways,  hut  in  short 
strokes  from  the  quilling  to  the  scallop,  or  edge,  if  it  is  not  scalloped. 
Next,  detach  the  blond  from  the  quilling,  and,  finally,  pass  the  iron  lightly 
along  the  blond,  without  straining  it ; roll  it  on  a card  ready  for  use.  I 
have  never  succeeded  in  washing  quilling,  hut  that  material  is  cheap  com- 
pared to  the  blond,  of  which  I have  many  patterns  that  may  have  been 
washed  at  least  a dozen  times,  and  may  be  washed  a dozen  times  again, 
still  keeping  its  colour  and  gloss  by  the  above  process,  and  not  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  new. — Magazine  of  Domestic  Economy. 


RUSTIC  MUSE. 


Dearest  maiden,  wilt  thou  go 
Where  the  summer  breezes  blow — 
Where  the  merry  warblers  sing — 
Where  the  bonny  flowers  spring — 
Where  the  throstle’s  joyous  note 
In  sweet  accents  gently  float 
Softly  through  the  winding  dell, 

Where  faintly  chimes  the  evening  bell— 


There  to  spend  some  happy  hours, 
I’lucking  Nature’s  beauteous  flowers? 
Flowers  of  every  tint  and  hue 
I will  consecrate  to  you. 

Dearest  maiden,  wilt  thou  go 
Where  the  summer  breezes  blow— 
Where  the  merry  warblers  sing — 

Where  the  bonny  flowers  spring  ? A.T. 


FASHIONS  FOR  JULY. 


(From  Berger’s  Ladies’  Gazette  of  Fashion.) 

Riding  Habits. — Our  fair  equestrians  have  at  last  introduced  a little 
novelty  into  their  riding  costume.  There  are  two  different  forms  fashion- 
able at  present : one  has  a round  skirt  like  that  of  a robe,  but  something 
larger,  though  not  nearly  so  much  so  as  usual.  The  corsage  is  made  in  the 
style  of  a spencer,  without  a jacket,  very  long  in  the  waist,  moderately 
open  on  the  bosom,  with  a very  narrow  lapel,  which  is  embroidered,  as  is 
the  upper  part  and  the  cuff  of  the  long  tight  sleeve,  with  braiding.  The 
other  habits  are  made  with  a demi  train,  and  a corsage  cut  in  the  form  of' 
a gentleman’s  coat,  the  collar  rather  low  and  deep,  and  the  lapel  of  mode- 
rate width.  The  corsage  is  very  open  on  the  bosom,  and  always  finished 
with  a jacket,  which  is  sometimes  deep  enough  to  cover  the  hips.  Deep 
blue,  and  a very  dark  shade  of  brown,  approaching  to  black,  are  the 
favourite  colours  for  habits.  The  pretty  and  jauntee  cap  of  the  Victoria 
form  has  been  superseded  by  a round  hat,  the  same  shape  as  a gentleman’s, 
either  of  very  fine  straw,  or  grey  beaver  with  a tulle  veil. 

Chapeaux. — The  new  chapeaux  for  demi  toilette  are  the  most  elegant  that 
have  yet  appeared  ; the  favourite  is  the  Pamela,  which  is  somewhat  in  the 
style  of  the  half  gj’psy,  hut  modified  at  present  so  as  to  render  it  more 
becoming  than  when  it  first  appeared  ; tile  brim  is  not  too  large,  and  is 
rounded  at  the  sides.  A new  style  of  trimming  for  these  chapeaux , 
whether  they  are  composed  of  pail/e  d’ltalie,  of  silk,  or  of  that  kind  of 
fancy  straw  called  paille  guipure. , is  simply  a band  of  ribbon,  in  which  a 
large  flower  is  inserted  ; it  is  generally  a very  large  rose,  either  panache , 
or  of  two  strongly  contrasted  colours.  The  most  novel,  as  well  as  elegant, 
are  the  shaded  chapeaux ; they  are  composed  of  a number  of  gauze  biais, 
with  the  shades  increasing  from  the  lightest  to  the  deepest  tint.  Thus, 
for  instance,  if  the  chapeau  is  yellow,  the  first  biais  is  of  the  palest  straw 
colour  ; each  succeeding  biais  is  deeper,  till  the  colour  reaches  its  darkest 
shade  : it  is  the  same  with  every  other  hue,  and  the  effect  is  at  once 
original  and  distingue. 

Mantelets,  Shawls,  &c.— A new  mantelet  has  just  appeared  for  half 
dress,  which  resembles  in  some  respects  the  cardinal  and  the  scarf.  The 
casawaika , a,  kind  of  short  pelisse,  is  at  this  moment  very  fashionable,  but 
we  think  it  will  soon  be  laid  aside  till  autumn,  for  which  it  is  certainly 
more  calculated.  Largo  shawls,  both  of  black  and  white  lace,  increase  in 
favour. 


Robes.— There  is  hut  little  change  in  the  forms  of  robes  ; but  the  majo- 
rity of  those  intended  for  travelling,  or  for  early  morning  walks  at  the 
watering  places,  are  made  with  the  bodies  and  skirts  separate  ; in  this 
ease  the  corsage  is  always  made  with  a jacket,  which  is  generally  deep. 
The  peignoir  is  at  this  instant  the  robe  par  excellence,  not  only  for  the  break- 
fast table,  but  for  elegant  morning  and  half  dress.  A robe  of  this  form, 
to  be  in  good  taste,  must  have  a perfectly  unstudied  appearance.  They 
are  what  our  French  neighbours  call  charmantes  negligees  du  soir.  Simple 
as  they  are  in  appearance,  they  are  nevertheless  very  costly.  Although 
silk  robes  are  still  in  vogue  for  the  promenade  and  demi  toilette,  they  are 
no  longer  the  only  ones  adopted ; we  see  that  muslin , barege,  and  balzo- 
rine  divide  the  vogue  with  them.  With  the  exception  of  peignoirs,  tight 
sleeves  are  still  the  most  in  vogue  ; but  we  have  reason  to  believe,  that,  as 
the  season  advances,  demi  large  ones  of  various  forms  will  appear,  but  not 
by  any  means  to  the  exclusion  of  tight  sleeves,  which  are  expected  still  to 
retain  their  vogue,  at  least  for  a considerable  time.  Now’  that  grand  par- 
ties are  at  an  end,  evening  dress  is  beginning  to  assume  the  simplicity  that 
generally  distinguishes  it  at  this  season. 

Coiffures. — Head-dresses  for  evening  costume  are  now  beginning  to 
partake  of  the  same  elegant  simplicity  as  robes. 

We  have  no  change  to  announce  in  fashionable  colours  this  month. 


THE  PULSE. 

Every  one  knows  that  among  the  numerous  inquiries  and  examinations 
which  precede  the  prescription  of  a careful  physician,  the  state  of  the 
pulse  is  never  omitted  ; yet  as  it  is  probable  that  few’  of  our  readers  are 
acquainted  with  the  reasons  for  this  inquiry,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 
with  the  facts  to  be  learned  from  it,  we  think  it  may  not  be  uninteresting 
if  we  enumerate  some  of  the  more  prominent  ones. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  premise  that  by  the  pulse  is  meant  the  beat 
of  an  artery,  and  that  the  one  commonly  chosen  for  examination  is  the 
radial  artery,  which  beats  at  tbe  wrist.  The  first  point  generally  attended 
to  is  tbe  number  of  the  beats  ; and  since  in  this,  as  in  all  other  medical 
questions,  it  is  necessary  to  be  acquainted  with  the  state  of  health,  in 
order  to  recognise  any  deviation  from  it,  we  must  mention  the  ordinary 
frequency  of  the  pulse  at  different  ages.  In  the  new-born  infant  it  is 
from  130  to  140  in  a minute  ; but  decreases  in  frequency  as  life  advances  ; 
so  that  in  a middle  aged  adult  in  perfect  health,  it  is  from  72  to  75.  In 
the  decline  of  life,  it  is  slower  than  this,  and  falls  to  about  60.  It  is 
obvious  that  if  W’e  could  suppose  a practitioner  ignorant  of  these  plain 
facts,  lie  would  be  liable  to  make  tbe  most  absurd  blunders,  and  might 
imagine  a boy  of  ten  to  be  labouring  under  some  grievous  disease  because 
his  pulse  had  not  the  slow  sobriety  of  his  grandfather’s.  A more  likely 
error  is,  to  mistake  the  influence  of  some  temporary  cause  for  the  effect  of 
a more  permanent  disease;  thus,  in  a nervous  patient,  the  doctor’s  knock 
at  the  door  will  quicken  the  pulse  some  15  or  20  beats  in  a minute.  This 
fact  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  sagacious  Celsus,  who  says,  “ The 
pulse  w’ill  be  altered  by  the  approach  of  the  physician,  and  the  anxiety  of 
the  patient  doubting  what  his  opinion  of  the  case  may  be.  For  this  rea- 
son, a skilful  physician  will  not  feel  the  pulse  as  soon  as  he  comes  ; but  he 
will  first  sit  down  with  a cheerful  countenance,  and  ask  how  the  patient 
is — soothing  him  if  he  be  timorous,  by  the  kindness  of  his  conversation, 
and  afterwards  applying  his  hand  to  the  patient’s  arm.” 

Granting,  however,  that  these  sources  of  error  are  avoided,  the  quick- 
ness of  the  pulse  will  afford  most  important  information.  If  in  a person, 
for  example,  whose  pulse  is  usually  72  the  beats  rise  in  number  to  !)8, 
some  alarming  disease  is  certainly  present;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  should 
it  have  permanently  sunk  to  50,  it  is  but  too  probable  that  the  source  of 
the  circulation,  the  heart  itself,  is  labouring  under  incurable  disease,  or 
that  some  other  of  the  great  springs  of  life  is  irremediably  injured. 

Supposing,  again,  the  pulse  to  be  72,  each  beat  ought  to  occur  at  an 
interval  of  five-sixths  of  a second  ; but  should  any  deviation  from  this 
rhythm  he  perceived,  the  pulse  is  then  said  to  he  irregular.  The  varie- 
ties of  irregularity  are  infinite;  but  there  is  one  so  remarkable  as  to  de- 
serve particular  mention,  it  will  happen  sometimes  that  the  interval 
between  two  beats  is  so  much  longer  than  was  expected,  that  it  would 
seem  that  one  beat  had  been  omitted  ; in  this  case  the  pulse  is  said  to  be 
an  intermittent  one.  When  the  action  of  the  heart  is  irregular,  the  beat 
of  the  pulse  is  so  likewise ; but  it  will  occasionally  happen  that  the  latter 
irregularity  takes  place  without  the  former  one,  from  some  morbid  cause 
existing  between  the  heart  and  the  wrist.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
observe,  that  in  all  doubtful  cases  the  physician  examines  the  pulsation  of 
the  heart  as  well  as  that  of  the  wrist — just  as  the  diligent  student,  dis- 
contented with  the  narrow  limits  of  provincial  information,  repairs  to  the 
metropolis  to  pursue  his  scientific  inquiries. 

The  strength  or  feebleness  of  the  pulse,  its  hardness  or  softness,  and 
innumerable  other  qualities  might  be  discussed  here;  but  from  the  great 
difficulty  attending  any  examination  of  these  points,  and  the  technical 
niceties  involved  in  anything  more  than  a hare  mention  of  them,  we  omit 
them.  There  is  one  point,  however,  which  it  would  he  unpardonable  to 
pass  over  in  silence — sometimes  no  pulsation  can  he  felt  at  the  usual  part 
of  the  wrist.  This  may  proceed  from  so  great  a languor  of  the  circula- 
tion, that  it  is  imperceptible  at  the  extremities  ; or  from  the  radial  artery 
(the  one  usually  felt)  being  ossified  ; or  from  an  irregular  distribution  of 
the  arteries  of  the  fore  arm. 


AND  AMUSEMENT  FOR  THE  MILLION. 
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“ BETTER  RUB  THAN  RUST.” 


V AR  SET  !ES. 


“Die  when  die  thou  must ; 

Men  are  mowing,  breezes  blowing, 
Better  rub  than  rust." 

He  who  will  not  work  shall  want ; 

Nought  for  nought  is  just; 

Won’t  do  must  do,  when  he  can’t — 

“ Better  rub  than  rust ; 

Bees  are  flying,  sloth  is  dying; 

Better  rub  than  rust.” 

Ebenezer  Elliott. 


S C S E N T 8 F I C AN  D USEFUL. 

The  Times  states,  that  much  of  the  iron  rails  on  the  Great  Western 
Railway  is  so  worn  down  as  to  render  travelling  dangerous ; the  flanges 
of  the  carriage-wheels  coming  in  contact  with  the  projecting  nuts  which 
fasten  the  rails  to  the  sleepers.  It  considers  that  this  was  probably  the 
cause  of  the  late  accident.  New  rails  are  in  process  of  being  laid  down  in 
various  parts  of  the  line,  which  are  two  inches  and  a half  high ; the  old 
ones  are  only  one  inch  and  a quarter. 

Substitute  for  Soap.- -Reel  and  grate  twenty  horse-cliesnuts,  and  porti- 
on them  twenty  quarts  of  hot  water.  In  this  either  linen  or  woollen  may 
be  washed  without  soap  ; it  will  also  remove  any  spots. 

New  Destructive  Instrument.— James  O’Connor,  of  Mulberry-street, 
Liverpool,  states  that  he  has  invented  an  instrument  of  war  with  which, 
assisted  by  nine  men,  he  could  enter  and  demolish  the  strongest  fortifica- 
tion, or  attack,  disperse,  and  destroy  a solid  square  of  100,000  men.  Mr. 
O’Connor  dates  his  invention  as  far  back  as  1831,  and  says  that  he  has 
been  in  correspondence  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  other  official 
personages  on  the  subject. 

The  Shepherd  and  his  Sheep. — I was  much  amused  once,  in  Belgium, 
at  a curious  contrivance  adopted  by  a shepherd  to  extricate  himself 
from  a dilemma,  and  at  the  readiness  with  which  his  sheep  obeyed  his 
intentions.  Preceding  his  flock,  he  was  moving  them  to  a fresh  pasture, 
when  his  progress  was  stopped  by  a large  corn-field,  through  which  there 
was  only  a narrow  foot-path.  His  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  his  charge 
made  him  thoroughly  aware  of  the  destruction  they  would  commit  if  left 
to  follow  him  at  their  leisure;  so,  after  a few  moments’  reflection,  he 
started  off  at  the  top  of  his  speed,  the  whole  flock  pursuing  him  at  a gal- 
lop, and  almost  in  single  file,  without  doing  the  slightest  damage. — Note- 
Hook  of  a Naturalist. 

Hedges. — Among  the  numerous  improvements  suggested  in  agriculture 
is  that  of  abolishing  hedges.  This  has  already  been  tried  on  a large  scale 
in  France,  without  experiencing  all  the  beneficial  results  anticipated.  Mr. 
Thomson,  in  his  Note-Book  of  a Naturalist,  says  : — “ Travellers  in  the  North 
of  France  cannot  but  perceive  the  almost  total  absence  of  birds  in  that 
district.  The  country  is  open,  and  rarely  broken  by  a hedgerow;  and 
thus,  shelter  being  denied  them,  they  seek  more  favoured  spots.  The 
effect  is  as  obvious  as  it  is  injurious,  for  there  is  no  limit  set  to  the  ravages 
of  the  caterpillar  or  the  destruction  of  the  grub.  The  small  cabbage- 
butterfly  swarms  to  an  extent  which  must  be  seen  to  he  believed.  I have 
seen  many  hundreds  on  the  wing  at  one  time.  The  Scaraboeus  melolontha , 
too,  flies  in  myriads ; and  there  are  no  rooks  to  follow  the  plough.” 

American  Railway  Steam  Engine. — A locomotive  called  the  Atlantic, 
constructed  (says  a correspondent  of  the  Mining  Journal)  by  Norris,  Bro 
thers,  of  Philadelphia,  lately  drew  a train  of  158  iron  coal-cars  over  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad,  weighing  in  all  (cars  and  coals)  1,268 
tons.  The  engine,  with  its  train  2,020  feet  in  length,  was  started  on  a 
level  with  a perfect  ease,  without  any  strain,  turning  curves  of  700  feet 
radius  witli  the  most  perfect  facility,  and  making  the  run  from  Schuylkill 
Haven  to  the  Falls,  eighty-four  miles,  in  eight  hours  three  minutes  ! The 
engine,  with  wood  and  water,  weighs  under  16  tons.  It  is  peculiar  in  its 
construction.  The  six  combined  drivers,  of  46-inch  diameter,  are  arranged 
in  a flexible  vibrating  truck,  detached  from  the  main  frame  ; which,  while 
it  insures  a perfect  equalization  of  the  whole  weight,  when  pulling,  adapts 
itself  in  an  astonishing  manner  to  any  inequality  in  the  track,  reducing 
friction  in  a great  degree,  which  has  not  heretofore  been  accomplished  by 
any  other  plan. 

Rats. — “ A Farmer”  will  find  receipts  for  destroying  rats  in  Nos.  36, 
47,  61,  and  65.  That  in  No.  65,  p.  205,  is  very  similar  to  the  German  pre- 
paration to  which  he  alludes,  as  being  very  effectual,  and  offered  at  a very 
high  price. 


LITERATURE  AND  ART. 

A GUIDE  TO  PHOTOGRAPHY. — Containing  the  simple  and  practical 
details  of  the  latest  and  most  improved  processes  for  the  production  of 
Pictures  by  the  Chemical  action  of  Light  ; including  Photogenic  drawing, 
Calotype,  Diguerrotype,  Crysotype,  Anlhotype,  JEnergeatype,  Cyanotype, 
Ferrotype,  Tilhonotype,  and  Thermography.  Bv  W.  H.  'I'hornthwaite. 
Herne,  Thoiinthvvaite,  and  Wood,  Newgate  Street.  1815. 

Here  are  sciences  and  arts  which  many  of  our  readers,  perhaps,  never 
before  heard  of,  all  luminously  explained  and  illustrated  with  engravings, 
at  a very  moderate  cost. 


It  has  been  proved  by  railway  experience  that  a reduction  of  50  per 
cent,  on  fares  increases  the  number  of  passengers  200  per  cent. 

According  to  official  returns,  there  are.  at  present,  28,000  English  resi- 
dents at  Paris  ; and,  in  other  parts  of  France,  73,550.  Admitting  that 
each  person  spends,  on  an  average,  five  francs  per  day,  the  amount  will  be 
124,228,750  francs  per  annum,  or  £4,969,150  British  money. 

The  Paris  Constiiutionnel  rebates  a horrible  case  of  premature  interment- 
A noise  was  heard  in  the  cemetery  of  Augoisse,  proceeding  from  a grave 
in  which  a youth  had  been  buried  on  the  preceding  evening.  The  coffin 
was  exhumed,  and  its  tenant  found  alive,  his  hands  and  feet  bleeding 
from  the  efforts  he  had  made  to  attract  attention.  He  died  in  a quarter 
of  an  hour. 

Taste.- — Of  all  attainments  taste  is  the  most  easily  perceived,  yet  the 
most  difficult  to  describe. 

Savings  Banks. — The  first  bank  regularly  organised  was  at  Rutliwell ; 
and  before  the  legislature  interfered  on  the  subject  there  were  seventy 
savings  banks  in  England,  four  in  Wales,  and  four  in  Ireland.  The  de- 
posits last  year  were  : — 

Depositors.  Amount.  Depositors.  Amount. 

England. . . . 832,290. . . .£25,112,363  I Scotland. . . . 69,824. . . . £10,431,183 
Wales 18,690....  599,796  I Ireland  ....  91,243. .. . 2,749,017 

The  Gauges. — Since  the  “battle  of  the  gauges,”  it  is  surprising  the 
number  of  free  tickets  honourable  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  have 
obtained  to  view  the  lines  of  the  contending  parties.  For  months  to  come 
(says  a railway  journal)  many  of  them  will  be  able  to  travel  from  Dan  to 
Beersheba.  One  very  great  man  of  the  sister  island  was  last  week  offered 
a free  pass  over  the  Great  Western  lines  (merely  of  course  for  the  honour 
of  seeing  him  upon  it),  who  naively  replied  “ You  are  too  late  : I have  six 
passes”  (over  six  lines)  “ already  in  my  pocket,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
question.” 

Industry  Rewarded. — Mr.  Joseph  Somes,  the  eminent  shipowner  of 
London,  who  died  suddenly  last  week,  rose  to  great  wealth  from  a very 
humble  condition.  His  father  was  a waterman  and  lighterman ; he  in- 
tended his  son  for  the  same  profession,  and  the  youth  was  actually  hound 
at  Watermen’s  Hall  ; hut  subsequently  he  abandoned  the  oars  and  sculls 
for  the  more  lucrative  business  of  shipbuilding,  which  led  to  shipowning. 
He  became  so  extensive  an  owner,  that  his  “ fleet”  is  spoken  of  as  a 
“ nursery  for  seamen  ;”  its  regulations  favourably  developing  the  sailor- 
like qualities  of  all  employed.  It  is  said  that  his  property  amounted  to 
two  millions  sterling. 

Stock  Mania. — The  notion  entertained  by  antiquated  persons  that  a 
man  cannot  coin  without  capital,  arises  from  the  supposition  that  an 
undertaking  must  he  completed  before  it  begin  to  yield  profit.  Com- 
pleted ? why,  it  need  not  even  he  commenced  ! He  is  a pitiful  greenhorn 
who  cannot  draw  actual  revenue  from  projects  air-fashioned  in  the  realm? 
of  dreamland.  Water-pipes,  the  iron  for  which  is  not  yet  molten— rail- 
ways mapped  out  only  in  the  engineer’s  brain — fields  of  minerals  where 
never  a shaft  has  heea  sunk —or  shining  rows  of  imaginary  tombstones — 
suffice  abundantly  for  mere  purchase  and  sale.  Our  souls  are  steeped  in 
the  unrecognised  poetry  of  the  age,  and  of  imagination’s  vapoury  shapes 
we  contrive  to  make  solid  merchandise.  Prospectuses,  purely  ideal, 
become  on  the  stock-exchange  a source  of  substantial  wealth.  They  are 
as  fleshless  ghosts,  visiting  men’s  couches  in  dreams,  and  pointing,  with 
bony  finger,  the  way  to  veritable  treasures  ! Who  is  there  so  poor  of 
spirit  as  to  climb  with  bleeding  ankles  the  thorny  steep  of  fortune,  when 
he  can  thus  top  it  by  balloon  at  once  ? — Glasgow  Citizen. 

Turkish  Opinion  Respecting  Horses. — The  favourite  colours  are  gray, 
bay,  and  ehesnut ; and  the  animal’s  value  is  enhanced  when  its  legs,  mane, 
and  tail  are  dark.  Pure  black  horses  are  not  esteemed,  as  they  are  said 
to  be  hot  and  hard-mouthed.  Superstition  attaches  importance  to  peculiar 
marks  and  spots.  These  marks  augment  or  diminish  the  value  of  the 
finest  shaped  and  most  thorough  bred  animals.  The  most  unpropitious 
marks  are  the  kabrymeftooh  (spoil  beauty),  caused  by  the  hair  rising  in  a 
cross  or  vertical  stars.  The  tchifta  (pair),  the  same  spots  appearing  hori- 
zontally. The  letama  (the  slap  or  box  on  the  ear),  is  a spot  either  on  the 
cheek  or  shoulder,  denuded  of  hair  ; and  the  kara  goosh  (vulture),  a black 
or  white  mark  on  the  round  bone  of  the  thigh,  On  the  other  hand,  when 
horses  have  large  white  marks  on  the  fetlock  of  the  off  fore  leg,  or  upon 
either  of  the  hind  legs,  or  a smooth  star  on  the  forehead,  their  value 
increases,  these  being  auspicious  marks.  Stocking  horses  are  also  much 
esteemed.  An  ancient  Turkish  proverb  thus  defines  their  value  ; one 
white  leg,  one  purse  ; two,  two  purses  ; three,  four  purses  ; but  four  white 
legs,  a para  ; the  fourth  white  leg  destroys  the  charm.  Thick  tails  and 
coarse  manes  are  regarded  as  great  blemishes  and  indications  of  impure 
blood  ; but  wall  eyes,  especially  those  of  duns,  creams,  and  roans,  are 
esteemed  as  fortunate  beauties. 

Spenser,  the  Poet. — On  the  publication  of  the  Faery  Queene,  Spenser 
was  presented  at  court  by  his  fast  friend,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  received 
with  marked  favour  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  A pension  of  £50  per  annum  was 
conferred  upon  him  ; but  the  story  that  he  was  at  the  same  time  appointed 
poet  laureate  appears  to  he  unsupported  by  the  evidence,  a ridiculous 
anecdote  in  relation  to  this  pension  has  been  handed  down,  as  it  would 
seem,  without  good  authority  ; it  is,  however,  too  amusing  to  he  omitted. 
It  is  said  that  when  the  Queen  ordered  the  pension,  Lord  Burleigh  told  her 


Idler,  why  He  down  to  die  ? 

Better  rub  than  rust. 

Hark ! the  lark  sings  in  the  sky, 

“ Die  when  die  you  must ; 

Day  is  waking,  leaves  are  shaking, 
Better  rub  than  rust.” 

In  the  grave  there’s  sleep  enough — 
Better  rub  than  rust ; 

Death,  perhaps,  is  hunger-proof, 
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Majesty  that  it  was  too  great  for  a ballad-malcer ; and  that  he  actually  inter- 
cepted it.  On  Spenser  presenting  to  the  Queen  some  poems,  she  ordered 
him  a gratuity  of  a£100,  upon  which  his  astonished  lordship  exclaimed, 
“ What ! all  this  for  a song  ?”  “ Then,”  said  the  Queen,  “ give  him  what 

is  reason.”  But  his  economical  lordship  ventured  to  disobey  the  order,  upon 
which  the  poet  presented  to  her  Majesty  the  following  humorous  memorial : — 

I was  promised  on  a time 

To  have  reason  for  my  rhyme  ; 

From  that  time  unto  this  season 

I received  nor  rhyme  nor  reason. 

The  appeal  was  successful ; the  treasurer  was  rebuked,  and  the  money  paid. 

Birds. — A correspondent  at  Bromley  says  : — “ A few  weeks  ago,  I noticed 
an  article  in  the  Herald  on  birds — shewing  what  good  they  had  done,  and 
thus  inferring  how  bad  it  was  to  destroy  them.  It  is  very  pleasant  to  hear 
birds  warbling  sweet  notes,  and  I will  venture  to  say,  none  excel  me  in  the 
love  of  them  ; but  when  1 hear  persons  reproving  some,  and  calling  others 
grumbling  farmers,  for  keeping  down,  to  a certain  extent,  that  hardy  race  of 
depredators,  the  sparrows,  I cannot  help  sending  you  a few  facts  which  alter 
their  ex-parte  statements.  I know  a farmer  who,  two  or  three  years  ago, 
lost  an  entire  acre  of  barley  by  these  pests,  the  sparrows.  He  had  not  a 
quart  of  barley  from  the  whole  acre,  and  which  was  a very  fair  crop.  They 
spoil  a much  larger  quantity  than  they  eat ; for,  in  many  places,  where  they 
are  seen  by  thousands,  they  will  drop  on  the  heads  of  corn  just  when  it  gets 
milky,  and  break  the  straw ; which,  once  done,  the  corn  never  comes  to 
maturity,  as  the  sap  cannot  flow  to  perfect  it.  And  as  to  a boy  to  mind 
them,  when  once  begun  it  is  almost  useless  ; as  they  will  fly  about  a hundred 
yards,  and  again  settle  as  impudently  as  ever.  In  the  garden  you  will  also 
find  them  at  their  usual  employment,  destruction — ravaging  whole  crops  of 
peas,  and,  in  some  instances,  stripping  nearly  all  the  gooseberry-bushes  in 
the  garden  of  their  bearing  buds.  May-duke  cherry-buds  they  will  serve  the 
same.  This  last  season  the  parts  of  buds  covered  the  ground  like  hail ; and 
then  they  must  have  part  of  the  few  cherries  left.  After  knowing  these  facts, 
it  seems  surprising  that  they  should  find  protectors.” 

Bloodletting  Extraordinary.— The  following  serio-comic  incident  is 
stated  by  the  Sud  of  Marseilles  to  have  occurred  a few  days  ago  in  the  Avon 
diligence,  which  runs  between  Marseilles  and  Toulon  : — “ When  the  dili- 
gence had  arrived  near  Capalette,  a traveller  in  the  coupe  being  alarmed  by 
piercing  cries  from  the  interior,  stopped  the  carriage,  and  with  the  conductor 
went  to  ascertain  the  cause.  They  found  a young  woman  in  the  greatest 
distress,  complaining  of  acute  pains  in  the  lower  part  of  her  person,  as  if  she 
were  stung,  or  rather  punctured  with  lancets,  or  other  finely  pointed  instru- 
ments. While  they  were  endeavouring  to  persuade  her  to  permit  a search 
for  the  cause  of  her  pains,  but  which  her  delicacy  could  not  permit,  a stout 
elderly  gentleman  in  another  part  of  the  coach  began  to  feel  the  same  dis- 
agreeable sensations  on  the  calves  of  his  legs  ; and  not  being  so  nice  as  the 
lady,  he  at  once  proceeded  with  assistance  to  an  examination.  On  uncover- 
ing his  limbs,  six  enormous  leeches  were  found  suspended  to  his  skin,  and 
gorging  themselves  with  his  blood.  On  searching  further,  it  was  discovered 
that  an  indiscreet  fellow-traveller  had  brought  into  the  diligence  a bottle  of 
these  insatiate  blood-suckers,  so  loosely  covered  that  they  had  got  out,  and, 
following  their  natural  instinct,  fastened  upon  soft  places  where  they  could 
find  them,  but  contenting  themselves  with  coarser  matter  when  they  could 
meet  with  none  more  tender.  The  young  lady  was  taken  into  the  nearest 
house,  and  being  assisted  by  one  of  her  own  sex,  between  fifteen  and  twenty 
of  the  vagrant  leeches  were  found  to  have  made  their  way  up  her  clothes 
and  fastened  upon  her.  Being  in  a high  state  of  nervous  excitement,  she 
was  carried  back  to  Marseilles,  where  her  physician  prescribed  the  applica- 
tion of  sixty  more  leeches  to  calm  her.” 


LINES  BY  A YOUNG  LADY, 

Addressed  io  a Gentleman  after  making  known  his  intentions  to  her  of  breaking 
off  their  correspondence. 

Fare  thee  well ! and,  oh,  William  ! in  the  hours  of  thy  glee, 

When  pleasure ’s  triumphant,  then  think  not  of  me  ! 

But  if  ever  thy  heart  is  laid  lowly  in  grief, 

And  the  sigh  yields  no  balm,  and  the  tear  no  relief, 

Oh  think  of  me  then — I would  not  be  forgot — 

But  in  blissfuller  moments  remember  me  not ! 

I would  come  to  thy  mind  when  thy  breath  fades  away, 

Like  the  darkness  of  night,  or  a still  murky  day, 

When  the  thought,  altho’  gloomy  and  bleak  it  would  be, 

Might  yield  an  abatement  of  anguish  to  thee  ; — - 
But,  oh  ! when  prosperity  beams  on  thy  lot, 

And  thy  heart  is  all  pleasure,  remember  me  not  l 

Should  adversity  touch  thee,  think,  think  of  me  then, 

For  I’d  soften  thy  griefs  were  I near  thee  again  ! 

Should  thy  summer-time  friends  fall  like  flower-leaves  away, 

On  the  coming,  all  black,  of  thy  evil- fraught  day — 

Then  believe  me  still  stedfast,  tho’  changed  be  thy  lot, 

But  in  blissfuller  moments  remember  me  not ! 


PHONOGRAPHY. 


Much  has  been  written  to  us  from  time  to  time  upon  this  subject,  and  we 
have  read  much  both  in  print  and  manuscript  thereabout,  and  it  looks  as  if 
throughout  the  provinces  there  was  a host  of  folks  who  took  particular  inte- 
rest in  it.  It  is  a species  of  shorthand.  It  is  shorthand,  in  fact,  and  nothing 
else,  in  its  graphic  capacity;  but  it  is  associated  with  a project  of  reform  in 
spelling  which  distinguishes  it  from  all  other  stenographic  systems.  It  pro- 
poses to  spell  words  as  they  are  pronounced,  as  they  do  in  Italy;  instead  of 
“thought”  it  would  write  “ thot,”  and  instead  of  the  letters  now  used,  it 
would  use  the  shorthand  lines  and  dots.  It  would  introduce  a written  lan- 
guage not  unlike  the  Oriental  languages — the  Turkish,  Arabic,  or  Persian. 
But  the  change  of  appearance  they  attach  little  importance  to.  The  princi- 
pal object  of  consideration  is  the  spelling  by  sound,  by  which  they  say  a 
practised  phonographer  is  able  to  write  down  what  he  hears  in  any  language 
whatever,  whether  he  understands  it  or  not.  But  so  can  a practised  non- 
phonographer — a stenographer.  The  reporters  for  the  Times  will  write  down 
a speech  from  the  lips  of  the  Emperor  of  China  or  the  Cham  of  Tartary  as 
accurately  as  Messieurs  Pitman  of  Bath,  qnd  understand  it  quite  as  well. 

The  idea  of  a reform  in  spelling  is  good  ; and  is  by  no  means  new  to  the 
world.  But  the  idea  of  a universal  language  of  sound,  without  the  sense,  is 
somewhat  novel.  The  following  extraordinary  quotation  is  taken  from  the 
Stamford  Mercury  of  the  6th  June: — “The  Phonetic  Reformation. — It 
will  be  highly  gratifying  to  the  friends  of  general  education  throughout  the 
world — more  especially  to  the  benevolent  legion  engaged  in  foreign  mission- 
ary enterprise — to  learn  that  a rapid  march  is  now  being  made  towards  the 
attainment  of  a universal  language!  With  indomitable  zeal  and  perseve- 
rance, and  arduous  labour,  which  few  others  would  have  had  courage  to 
engage  in,  Mr.  Isaac  Pitman  (a  private  gentleman  in  Bath)  has  so  modelled 
and  arranged  our  common  printed  alphabet  as  to  render  it  a perfect  guide  to 
the  true  expression  of  any  language  which  it  may  be  employed  to  denote  ; 
and  its  adaptation  is  universal,  so  that,  when  phonetic  printing  shall  have  been 
established,  a nation’s  language  will  no  longer  be  a fugitive  babble,  incom- 
petent of  being  universally  told.  The  fiat  is  going  forth,  and  the  archives 
of  knowledge  will  soon  be  open  to  every  inhabitant  of  our  globe,”  &c.  This 
sounds  loud — far  and  wide.  We  expect  wonders.  But,  after  all,  what  does 
it  amount  to  but  this  : that,  instead  of  reading,  “ Man  is  born  to  trouble  as 
the  sparks  fly  up,”  a German  would  read,  “ Man  is  bon  to  trubl  as  the  spaks 
fly  up.”  So  a Cockney  would  write  it  just  as  he  pronounces  it.  A phono- 
grapher has  sent  us  the  Lord’s  Prayer  written  phonographically.  We  copy 
the  first  words  precisely  as  he  has  written  them,  only  in  Roman  letters. 
“Oufathuh  weech  at  in  hevn,  haloed  be  thy  nam,  thy  kingdom  kum,  thy 
will  be  dun  in  utli,  as  it  is  in  hevn,”  &c.  This  is  correct,  as  the  writer  pro- 
nounces it,  and  tells  a tale  about  his  pronunciation,  which  the  common 
spelling  could  not  tell ; and  in  this  respect  it  speaks  very  favourably  of  pho- 
nography. But  it  also  shows  us  that,  antecedent  to  the  general  adoption  of 
a phonographic  system,  there  must  be  a universal  system  of  pronunciation 
adopted,  or  we  must  just  teach  our  children  to  spell  as  they  do  now.  The 
correspondent  above  quoted  has  to  learn  to  spell  Our,  father,  which,  art : the 
first  four  words  are  wrong  spelt;  most  probably  he  would  have  spelt  them  all 
right  by  the  old  system  ; but  by  adopting  the  new  he  has  singularly  contrived 
to  spell  them  all  wrong.  He  has  also  spelt  earth  wrong.  As  a system  of 
stenography,  and  a suggestive  idea  of  the  preparation  and  adoption  of  a 
universal  phonetic  system,  we  have  always  regarded  Mr.  Pitman’s  phono- 
graphy with  a favourable  eye.  But  we  cannot  suffer  such  manifest  exagger- 
ations of  its  value  as  come  to  us,  to  pass,  without  a gentle  hint  to  the  gentle- 
folks that  make  use  of  them.  In  respect  to  the  transmission  of  meaning  it  is 
of  no  use  at  all.  In  respect  to  the  transmission  of  sound,  it  is  only  an 
imperfect  vehicle,  owing  to  the  different  capacities  of  the  organs  of  speech  in 
different  countries.  “ Then  said  they  unto  him — say  now,  Shibboleth  ; and 
he  said,  Sibboleth,  for  he  could  not  frame  to  pronounce  it  right.”  Ask  a 
Cockney  to  pronounce  “ Rue  St.  Martin,”  lie  calls  it  “ R,oo  St.  Martano-.” 
A Frenchman  smiles  at  the  awkward  attempt.  Nor  can  phonography  write 
the  word  “Rue”  so  as  to  give  any  Englishman  an  idea  of  the  manner  in 
which  a Frenchman  pronounces  it.  It  would  still  be  a puzzle  under  the  new 
system.  However,  in  the  transmission  of  sounds  between  fellow-countrymen, 
we  think  phonography  a very  great  advance;  and  we  willingly  quote  the  fol- 
lowing from  a speech  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sortain,  of  Brighton,  some  months 
ago : ■ 

“ The  week  before  last,  Mr.  Pitman,  with  Mr.  Reid,  did  me  the  honour 
to  call  on  me,  and  of  inviting  my  attention  to  their  system,  and  allowing 
me  to  test  the  feasibility  of  their  pretensions ; and  I must  most  candidly 
and  unaffectedly  say,  that  the  truthfulness  of  the  system,  its  philosophical 
character,  and  its  faithfulness  so  attracted  me,  that  if  I can  possibly  spare 
the  time  for  accomplishing  the  feat  to  which  they  invite  me,  I shall  most 
thoroughly  devote  my  attention  to  it.  I took  down  a Hebrew  Bible,  in  the 
first  place,  and  read  several  verses  at  hap-hazard ; and  Mr.  Reid,  using 
his  phonography,  copied  from  my  dictation.  I then  read  a paragraph  from 
an  oration  of  Demosthenes,  which  he  similarly  took  down.  I afterwards 
read  some  passages  from  the  French,  and  some  in  German,  which  were 
correctly  written.  I must  hear  my  most  direct  testimony  to  the  fact,  that 
the  pronunciation  of  the  Hebrew  was  most  accurate.  He  read  the  Greek  as 
accurately  as  if  he  had  been  a graduate  at  one  of  our  universities ; and 
from  that  simple  point — from  that  one  test— I was  most  thoroughly  per- 
suaded, that  whether  phonography  was  preferable  to  other  stenographic 
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systems  or  not,  as  to  rapidity  of  taking  down  words,  yet,  as  to  the  transfer  of 
sounds  from  the  voice  to  the  paper,  as  far  as  I had  any  experience,  it  was  un- 
paralleled. (Cheers.)  I see  before  me  a gentleman  who  is  very  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  Hebrew  language,  from  bis  own  habits,  and  his  own 
birth  ; and  I am  sure  he  and  others  will  admit,  that  for  an  individual  to  trans- 
fer the  guttural  sounds  of  the  Hebrew  tongue  to  paper,  he  being  unacquainted 
with  the  language,  and  for  him  to  pursue  its  different  modifications — vocalic 
modifications — and  to  read  them  as  accurately  as  a man  who  had  been,  from 
his  profession,  and  from  his  education,  compelled  to  give  it  very  strict  atten- 
tion, was  an  act  in  which  there  could  be  nothing  of  charlatanism — in  which 
there  was  a most  specific  and  direct  proof  that  his  system  was  phonographic 
— that  he  really  took  down  the  sounds,  and  that  the  sounds  were  there 
made  most  permanent.  I intentionally  varied  the  sounds  in  reading  from 
Demosthenes.  1 read  as  an  Irish  student  in  one  sense,  and  as  a Cambridge 
student  in  another,  and  most  carefully  and  thoughtfully  followed  him  as  he 
read  ; and  I give  you  my  word  of  honour  that  he  most  rapidly,  accurately, 
and  distinctly  read  them,  as  if  I had  read  them  myself.” 

In  this  case,  however,  all  the  three  gentlemen  were  Englishmen.  To  n ake 
the  experiment  satisfactory,  the  reader  should  have  been  a foreigner;  and 
here  we  are  certain  phonography  must  fail,  not  because  phonography  itself 
is  the  primary  cause  of  the  failure,  but  because  of  the  specific  varieties — the 
national  varieties  of  the  human  organs  of  speech.  For  nations,  it  might  be 
very  useful  if  people  would  use  it — in  curing  provincialisms  and  accomplish- 
ing something  like  uniformity  of  speech.  But  so  would  pronouncing  dic- 
tionaries; and,  after  all,  what  sort  of  people  are  they  who  would  make  use  of 
it  ? Only  a fraction  of  the  population.  Any  man  who  is  willing  to  correct 
his  pronunciation,  has,  at  present,  ample  means  of  doing  so.  But  how  few 
will  employ  the  means  which  they  have  ; and  how  very  many  will  live  for 
half  a century  amongst  people  who  pronounce  correctly,  without  ever  follow- 
ing the  correct  example!  But,  as  we  have  already  Seen  in  the  case  of  our 
own  correspondent,  phonography  does  not  even  ensure  the  correct  pronun- 
ciation of  those  who  make  use  of  it.  Nay,  it  rather  tends  to  exhibit  its  im- 
perfection, unless  there  he  a standard  system  of  orthography  adopted ; and 
then  this  refutes  one  of  the  assertions  of  the  Stamford  Mercury , that  it  will 
supersede  the  necessity  for  learning  to  spell. 

We  would  not  have  devoted  so  much  time  to  this  subject,  had  we  not  been 
convinced  that  it  contains  some  very  important  material  for  reflection ; and 
that,  amid  all  the  exaggeration  of  its  professed  friends,  there  are  many  sub- 
stantial grounds  for  regarding  it  with  interest,  as  an  ingenious  and  energetic 
attempt  to  accomplish  an  end  which  is  certainly  desirable — the  adoption  of 
some  universal  phonetic  system  of  writing  throughout  the  world. 


THE  RIDDLER. 

THE  RIDDLER’S  SOLUTIONS  OF  No.  111. 

Enigma. — The  letter  A. 

Charade, — Ingratitude. 

Anagrams  .—Writing-master,  Transicbstanliation , Oyster- women,  S 'a  per  ad- 
ditions. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  CONUNDRUMS. 

1.  The  Meuse.  3.  The  Don.  5.  The  Styx. 

2.  The  Seine.  4.  The  Lee.  6.  The  Rhone  ( roan ) 

Arithmetical  Questions.— 1.  1488.61607  Tons. 

2.  Cow’s  share,  184292^  Feet;  Calf's  do., 9 2146^  ; Horse’s  do.,  276438^  ; 
Ass’s  ditto,  46073-Jg- ; Sheep’s  ditto,  54450.  Total,  653400  = 15  Acres. 

3.  8806.0710746. 

4.  6 and  4. 

Astronomical  Question. — The  difference  between  the  geocentric  place 
of  Jupiter  and  the  place  of  each  of  his  satellites  for  the  given  time  will  give 
their  distances  from  him  in  signs,  degrees,  &c.  These  calculations  made  for 
the  time  proposed  will  give  the  distances  in  semi-diameters  and  tenths  of 
Jupiter,  thus:— First  Satellite  = 0.95  West.  Second  = 7.4  West.  Third 
= 14.875  West.  Fourth  — 2.17  East. — Veritas. 

***  No  Questions  inserted  unless  the  Solutions  be  sent  with  them. 


RIDDLE. 

Love  what’s  finest  in  Peru  ; 

Think  what  will  the  heart  beshrew  ; 

Leave  undone  what  you  ought  to  do, 

And  you’ll  attain  what  you  will  rue. 

CHARADES. 

1.  My  first,  though  your  house — nay,  your  life  (it  depends), 

You  ungratefully  treat  as  the  wretch  you  despise  ; 

My  second — I say  it  with  grief — comprehends 

Ail  the  learn’d,  all  the  just,  all  the  good,  all  tile  wise. 

Of  my  whole  I have  little  or  nothing  to  say, 

Except  that  it  marks  the  departure  of  day.  Henricus. 

2.  I am  a word  of  eleven  letters,  and  contain  seventeen  words,  of  three 
letters  each.  My  6,  2,  4 is  refreshing  in  the  heat  of  summer  ; my  6,  5,  3 is  a 
lruit ; my  1 0,  2,  3 is  an  animal ; my  2,  3,  9 means  years  : my  3,7,  10  is  a be- 
verage ; my  1,2,  4 is  a part  of  the  creation ; my  6,  5,  9 is  an  interjection  ; my 
8,  2,  10  is  a vessel;  my  6,  5,  10  is  part  of  a fish  ; my  6,  2,  11  is  generally 
considered  “ rather  stout my  7,  10,  4 is  a house  of  entertainment ; my  10, 


9,  11  is  the  fisher’s  best  friend  ; my  11,  2,  3 ought  to  be  part  of  every  boot- 
lace ; my  5,  8,  9 is  abundant  in  winter;  my  11,  9,  4 is  a number;  my  8,  2,  11 
is  a domestic  animal  ; my  1,2,  11  is  in  most  houses;  my  6,  2,  1,  9 is  what 
the  ambitious  most  wisli  for;  my  1,  2,  1 0,  9 belongs  to  the  horse  and  many 
other  animals  ; my  6,  2,  5,  4,  11,  5,  10,  3 closely  resembles  death  ; my  3,  2,7, 
10  is  all  the  miser  hopes  for  ; my  10,  2,  1,  9 all  possess  ; and  my  whole  is  an 
adjective,  expressing  splendour.  Merrythought. 

ANAGRAMS. 

1.  Him  a speaker  all  wise.  4.  Be  Irish  Nan. 

2.  O la  ! an  opponent  brave.  5.  What  candles  roll. 

3.  Chants  men  in  free.  6.  I'm  hold  in  fear. 

REBUSES. 

L What  animals,  beheaded,  become  a cold  substance  ? 

2.  What  animal,  beheaded,  becomes  a preposition  ? 

3.  What  drink  will  a story,  beheaded,  name  ? 

4.  What  animal  will  a girl,  beheaded,  name  ? 

5.  What  fish  will  a brewer’s  cart,  beheaded,  name  ? M.  P.  M. 

FLOWERS  ENIGMATICALLY  EXPRESSED. 

1 A man’s  name,  and  part  of  a bird’s  v.  ing. 

2.  Three-quarters  of  a jest,  a consonant,  an  article,  and  a pronoun. 

3.  To  join  together,  and  a metal. 

4.  Animals,  and  a part  of  the  face. 

5.  Congealed  rain,  and  to  let  fall. 

6.  A word  signifying  precise,  and  a flower. 

7.  A bird’s  optic. 

8.  A game  at  cards,  and  an  article  used  to  fasten  dresses. 

Arithmetical  Puzzle. — An  omnibus-proprietor  has  seven  horses,  and 

drives  each  pair  of  horses  two  journeys  to  town  and  back.  How  must  he 
manage  to  go  seven  journeys  ? Micaii. 

arithmetical  questions. 

1.  Required  the  amount  of  £1  in  twenty  years,  compound  interest  being 

allowed,  at  th’e  rate  of  £5  per  cent,  per  annum,  the  interval  between  each 
payment  being  indefinitely  short ; in  other  words,  the  conversion  of  interest 
into  principal  being  continuous  ? T.W. 

2.  Divide  £229§  between  A,  B,  and  C,  so  that  for  every  5£  shares  taken 

by  A,  B takes  up  4-p- ; and  for  every  4x  shares  taken  by  B,  C takes  up  3§. 
What  did  each  man  receive  ? Sinon. 

3.  The  distance  of  two  ships  in  a parallel  of  north  latitude  is  126  miles. 

Now,  they  both  sail  due  south  248  miles,  and  then  their  parallel  distance  is 
200  miles.  Required  the  latitude  sailed  from,  the  latitude  come  to,  and  the 
difference  of  longitude  ? P.  G.  G. 

Scientific  Question. — Why  does  the  sun  shining  on  the  fire  put  it  out? 


Curious  Experiment. — At  a late  meeting  for  the  advancement  of  science, 
Professor  Boutigny  perfectly  succeeded  in  tire  freezing  of  water  in  a red-hot 
vessel.  Having  heated  a platinum  cup  red-hot,  he  poured  into  it  a small 
quantity  of  water,  which  was  kept  in  a globular  form,  as  in  the  other  experi- 
ments. He  then  poured  into  the  cup  some  liquid  sulphurous  acid,  when  a 
sudden  evaporation  ensued  ; and,  on  quickly  inverting  the  cup,  there  came 
out  a small  mass  of  icc.  This  experiment  called  forth  loud  and  continued 
applause;  and  M.  Boutigny  appeared  as  much  delighted  as  his  audience  at 
tlte  success  of  his  experiment.  The  principle  on  which  this  experiment  de- 
pends is  this — sulphurous  acid  has  the  property  of  boiling  when  it  is  at  a 
temperature  below  the  freezing  point;  and  when  poured  into  the  heated  ves- 
sel, the  suddenness  of  the  evaporation  occasions  a degree  of  cold  sufficient  to 
freeze  water. 


HOME  AND  FRIENDS. 


Oh  ! there’s  a power  to  make  each  hour 
As  sweet  as  Heaven  design’d  it ; 

Nor  need  we  roam  to  bring  it  home, 

Though  few  there  be  that  find  it. 

We  seek  too  high  for  things  close  by, 

And  lose  what  nature  found  us; 

For  life  hath  here  no  charms  so  dear 
As  home  and  friends  around  us ! 

We  oft  destroy  the  present  joy 

For  future  hopes — and  praise  them  ; 

Whilst  flowers  as  sweet  bloom  at  our  feet, 

If  we’d  but  stoop  to  raise  them  ; 

For  things  afar  still  sweetest  are 

When  youth’s  bright  spell  hath  bound  us; 

But  soon  we’re  taught  the  earth  hath  nought 
Like  home  and  friends  around  us  ! 

The  friends  that  speed  in  time  of  need, 

When  hope’s  last  reed  is  shaken. 

Will  show  us  still  that,  come  what  will, 

We  are  not  quite  forsaken. 

Though  all  were  night,  if  but  the  light 
From  friendship’s  altar  crown’d  us, 

’T  would  prove  the  bliss  of  earth  was  this — 

Our  home  and  friends  around  us  1 

Charles  Swain. 
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FAMILY  HERALD. 


RANDOM  READINGS. 

“ 1 hope  it  won’t  be  long,”  as  the  schoolboy  said  to  the  lesson. 

‘‘Silence  gives  consent,”  as  the  man  said  when  he  kissed  the  dumb 
woman. 

Why  are  women  indispensable  in  mining? — Because  there  must  be  a 
chamber  made  at  the  end  of  each  gallery. 

Upon  what  supposition  would  you  build  a house  with  your  pocket  hand- 
kerchief ? — Supposing  it  be  cambric  (became  brick.) 

The  Exeter  Post  lectures  Dr.  Philpotts  for  denying  facilities  to  reporters, 
while  he  was  lately  “ charging  ” his  clergy. 

“Mother,”  said  a little  square-built  urchin  about  five  years  old,  “why 
don’t  my  teacher  make  me  monitor  sometimes  ? I can  lick  every  boy  in  my 
class  but  one.” 

“ My  dear,”  said  a wife  to  her  husband,  “ did  you  ever  read  of  the  plague 
in  London  ?”  “ No,  I don’t  want  to  read  it ; it’s  enough  to  have  a plague  in 

my  own  house.” 

“ You  must  mind  your  P’s  and  Q’s  now,  Miss  Eliza,”  said  an  elder  sister 
to  a little  girl.  “ Indeed,”  she  replied,  “ I suppose  then  I must  be  pert  and 
quarrelsome.”  “ No,”  was  the  rejoinder  of  a third,  “ you  must  be  polite  and 
quiet.” 

Last  week  (says  the  Leeds  Times),  a gentleman  had  a party  of  friends  to 
see  a fine  (or  rather  a superfine)  calf;  and  while  showing  it  off,  he  trave  the 
interesting  pet  his  band  to  suck.  On  withdrawing  it,  he  found,  to  his 
dismay,  that  his  little  finger  was  minus  a handsome  ring  1 

A tailor  following  an  army  was  wounded  in  the  head  by  an  arrow.  When 
the  surgeon  saw  the  wound,  he  told  his  patient  that,  as  the  weapon  had  not 
touched  his  brain,  there  was  no  doubt  of  his  recovery.  The  tailor  said, 
“ If  I had  possessed  any  brains  I should  not  have  been  here.” 

Charles  II.  having  asked  at  a levee  how  one  of  his  envoys,  lately  sent  to  a 
half-civilized  country,  had  fared,  was  informed  that  he  had  been  well  roasted. 
“ I’ll  take  care  (said  his  majesty)  how  I send  them  a raw  ambassador  again.” 

Pittsburgh,  the  Birmingham  of  the  United  States,  having  almost  suffered 
destruction  from  fire,  the  Navoou  Neighbour,  a Mormon  newspaper,  devoutly 
prays  “ May  God,  who  never  errs,  sprinkle  upon  every  man  and  city  that 
belies  the  saints,  as  upon  Pittsburgh,  now  and  then,  a hot  drop.” 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Allen,  who  was  at  the  battle  of  Benington,  under 
General  Stark,  being  asked  if  he  killed  any  one,  answered,  “He  did  not 
know;  but  observing  a flash  often  repeated  in  a bush  hard  by,  which  seemed 
to  be  succeeded  each  time  by  the  fall  of  some  of  our  men,  he  levelled  his 
musket,  fired  in  that  direction,  and  put  out  the  flash  !” 

John  Adams,  ex-president  of  the  United  States,  being  called  upon  for  a 
contribution  for  foreign  missions,  said,  “ I have  nothing  to  give  for  that 
purpose.  But  there  are  here,  in  this  vicinity,  six  ministers,  not  one  of  whom 
will  preach  in  the  other’s  pulpit:— now  I will  give  as  much  and  more  than 
any  one  else  to  civilize  these  clergymen.” 

The  housewives  of  Lorraine,  and  several  other  parts  of  France,  are  for- 
ward in  putting  to  death  every  hen  that  imitates  the  crowing  of  the  cock, 
which  in  their  eyes  is  the  effect  of  a charm.  Hence  a very  jocular  saying, 
in  which  there  is  some  meaning:  A hen  that  crows,  a parson  that  dances,  a 
woman  that  talks  Latin,  never  come  to  any  good." 

A first-floor  lodger  had  a habit  of  ringing  his  bell  with  much  violence, 
which  much  annoyed  an  old  maiden  lady  residing  on  the  floor  above  She 
complained,  and  begged  him  to  touch  the  bell  more  delicately.  Being  dis- 
pleased at  her  interference,  he  said  he  would  drop  the  bell  altogether. 
But  he  substituted  a pistol,  which  he  filed  whenever  he  desired  the  attend- 
ance of  his  servant. 

The  Marquis  of  Clanricarde,  an  Irish  peer,  told  their  lordships  the  other 
day,  that  “the  Nation  newspaper  was  read  t>  the  people  by  those  who 
could  not  read  themselves !”  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  who  represents  Oxford 
University,  being  anxious  that  England  should  not  be  outdone  by  Ireland, 
subsequently  asksd  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  “ whether 
any  member,  referring  to  another,  had  a right  to  express  his  unutterable 
contempt  1” 

Phrenological  Phenomenon. — Tn  making  experiments  in  comparative 
phrenology,  a believer  in  that  science  mentioned  his  discovery'  that 
neither  a cat  nor  a horse  developed  the  organ  of  music.  “ That  is  very 
strange  (said  I),  since  we  make  music  of  the  entrails  of  the  one  and  the  tail 
of  the  other.” 

MAXIMS. 

1.  You  will  find  throughout  life  innumerable  individuals  who  have  “ face” 
for  anything  ; but  few  comparatively  cross  your  path  who  possess  brains  to 
match. 

2.  That  a stupid  fellow  is  a “flat”  is  positive;  that  a sheet  of  paper  is 
“flatter”  is  comparative;  and  that  a court  parasite  is  a “flatterer”  is 
superlative. 

3.  The  nearest  discovery  ever  yet  made  to  perpetual  motion  is  the  tongue 
of  an  ignorant  woman. 

4.  There  is  a common  saying  that  some  people  will  “ talk  a dog’s  hind 
leg  off;”  but  I know  many  who  would  "talk  the  four  (fore)  off!” — 
Lavater  Junior. 


A man  with  a tremendous  large  mouth  went  to  a dentist  to  have  a tooth 
extracted.  On  opening  his  ponderous  jaws,  the  doctor  remarked  that  he 
needn’t  do  it  so  wide,  as  he  preferred  standing  outside  to  perform  the 
operation. 

Exorcism  Extraordinary. — A Spanish  journal  states  that  the  curd  of 
Ministrol  de  Caldes,  in  Catalonia,  in  exorcising  a woman  possessed  by  a 
legion  of  devils,  succeeded  lately  in  forcing  out  of  her  the  trifling  number 
of  7,969  ! Unfortunately,  the  last  devil  of  all,  more  cunning  than  his  com- 
rades, was  able  to  resist  all  the  attacks  of  the  curd,  who  always  recommenced 
his  operations  every  fete  day.  The  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities  at  last 
put  an  end  to  his  proceedings. 

Hints  to  Servants. — As  a maid  of  all  work,  you  have  the  great  advan- 
tage of  being  a good  deal  alone,  and  can  therefore  indulge  in  the  pleasures 
of  philosophy.  You  can  light  the  fires,  and  think  of  Hobbes.  Fasten  the 
hall-door,  and  recollect  some  passage  in  Locke.  Or  broil  the  ham  for 
breakfast  while  wrapped  up  in  Bacon.  Do  not  fall  a victim  to  low  spirits, 
and,  above  all,  avoid  sentiment.  A morbid-minded  maid  of  all  work,  whose 
heart  has  been  carried  off  in  tire  butcher’s  trav,  the  milkman’s  can,  or  the 
baker’s  basket,  is  for  ever  lost.  Never  hang  your  affections  on  a policeman’s 
staff.  The  force  is  proverbially  fickle,  and  many  a servant  has  pined  with  a 
hopeless  passion  for  one  who  has  moved  in  a superior  station.  One  of  the 
most  trying  situations  for  a maid  of  all  work,  is  in  a house  where  there  are 
lodgers.  She  will,  very  likely,  have  to  take  everything  at  once  to  everybody 
at  once.  She  will  be  having  the  first  floor  and  the  two-pair  back  clamouring 
at  the  same  time  for  the  only  tea-pot  in  the  house,  while  the  parlour  will  be 
calling  angrily  for  his  boots,  which  have  been  taken  by  mistake  to  the  garret, 
who  is  writhing  in  intense  agony  for  his  highlows. — Punch. 

Sam  Slick  on  Marriage.— They  said  marrying  was  fun — pretty  fun,  to 
be  sure  1 When  I was  a single  man,  the  world  wagged  about  well  enough. 
I was  just  like  an  omnibus.  I was  a passenger,  paid  my  levy,  and  hadn’t 
more  to  do  with  it  than  to  sit  down,  and  care  not  a button  for  anything. 
S’posing  the  omnibus  got  upset,  well,  l walks  off,  and  leaves  the  men  to  pick 
up  their  pieces.  But  then  I takes  a wife,  and  be  hanged  to  me.  It’s  all 
very  well  for  a while — plag’y  like  owning  an  upset  omnibus.  What  did  I get 
for  it? — how  much  fun?  Why,  a jawing  old  woman  and  three  squallers. 
Mighty  different  from  courting.  Instead  of  “ Yes  my  duck,”  “ No,  my 
dear,”  “ As  you  please,  honey,”  and  “ When  you  like,  lovey,”  like  what  it 
was  in  courting  times,  it’s  a reg’lar  row.  Sour  looks  and  cold  potatoes — • 
children  and  table-cloths — badly  off  for  soap — always  darning  and  mending, 
and  nothing  ever  darned  or  mended.  If  it  wasn’t  that  I am  particularly 
sober,  I’d  be  inclined  to  drink.  My  house  ain’t  my  own  ; it  belongs  to  four 
besides  myself— the  old  woman  and  three  children.  I’m  a partnership  con- 
cert:; and  so  many  have  got  their  fingers  in,  I must  burst  up.  I’ll  break, 
and  sign  over  the  trade  to  you. 

A Yankee  Dun. — A gentleman  from  New  York,  who  had  been  in  Boston 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  some  money  due  to  him  in  that  city,  was  about 
returning,  when  he  found  that  one  bill  of  one  hundred  dollars  had  been  over- 
looked. His  landlord,  who  knew  the  debtor,  thought  it  a “ doubtful  case  ;” 
but  added,  that  if  it  was  collectable  at  all,  a tall,  raw-boned  Yankee,  then 
dunning  a lodger  in  another  part  of  the  house,  would  “ annoy  it  out  of  the 
man.”  Calling  him  up,  therefore,  he  introduced  him  to  the  creditor,  who 
showed  him  the  account.  “ Wal,  ’squire,  'taint  much  use  tryin’,  I guess.  I 
know  that  critter.  You  might  as  well  try  to  squeeze  ile  out  of  Bunker  Hill 
monument  as  to  c’lect  a debt  o’  him.  But  anyhow,  what  do  you  give  me 
s’posin  I do  try?”  “ Well,  sir,  the  bill  is  one  hundred  dollars.  I'll  give  you 
— yes,  I’ll  give  you  half,  if  you  collect  it.”  “’Greed!”  replied  the  col- 
lector ;“  there's  no  harm  in  tryin',  anyway.”  Some  weeks  af'cr,  the  cre- 
ditor chanced  to  be  in  Boston  ; and,  in  walking  up  Tremont-street,  happened 
to  encounter  his  enterprising  friend.  “ Look’ee  here  1”  said  the  Yankee,  “ I 
had  considerable  luck  with  that  bill  of  your’n.  You  see  I stuck  to  him  like 
a dog  to  a root ; but  for  the  first  week  or  so  ’twant  no  use — not  a bit  ! If  he 
was  at  home,  he  was  short ; if  he  wasn’t  at  home  I could  get  no  satisfaction. 
By  and  by,  says  I,  alter  going  sixteen  times,  I’ll  fix  you;  so  I sot  down  on  the 
door  step,  and  sot  all  day  and  part  of  the  evenin’,  and  began  airly  n;xt  day  ; 
but  about  ten  o’clock  he  gin  in.  He  paid  me  my  half,  and  I gin  him  up  the 
note  !” 


HARDSHIPS. 


’Tis  hard  to  be  a hosier’s  wife,  with  stockings  out  at  heel  ; 

’Tis  hard  to  he  a thirteenth  pig,  stand  by,  look  on,  and  squeal  ; 

’Tis  hard  to  be  a cobbler,  when  he  can’t  make  both  ends  meet ; 

’Tis  hard  to  see  a bull  advance,  and  we’re  left  no  retreat ; 

’Tis  hard  to  see  a donkey  dance  ’mongst  chickens  in  a shed  ; 

'Tis  hard  to  see  young  beauty  forced  with  age  and  wealth  to  wed  ; 

'Tis  hard  to  see  a friend  grow  cool  because  of  our  “ persuasion  ;” 

’Tis  hard  to  hear  at  times,  in  print,  we’re  threatened  with  invasion  ; 

’Tis  hard  to  meet  on  every  side  a host  of  cruel  foes  ; 

'Tis  hard,  yes,  ’tis  no  joke  to  have  six  bunions  on  your  toes  ; 

But  the  greatest  of  all  hardships — indeed,  ’tis  no  conjecture — 

Is  that  of  him  who’s  doom’d  to  lie,  and  hear  a “ Caudle  Lecture.”  W.  R. 
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LOVE  IS  THE  ROSEBUD  OF  AN  HOUR  : 
FRIENDSHIP,  THE  EVERLASTING  FLOWER. 
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WOMEN'  AND  WINE,  GAME  AND  DECEIT, 

MAKE  THE  WEALTH  SMALL,  AND  THE  WANT  GREAT. 
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THE  CHAPTER  OF  MISSES. 


The  dear  little  misses  we  meet  with  in  life, 

What  hopes  and  what  fears  they  awaken  ! 

And  when  a man’s  taking  a miss  for  his  wife. 

He  is  misled,  as  well  as  mistaken. 

When  I courted  Miss  Kid,  and  obtain’d  the  kiss, 

I thought,  in  the  warmth  of  my  passion, 

That  I’d  make  a great  hit  in  thus  gaining  a miss — 

But  ’twas  only  a miscalculation. 

For  so  many  misses  surrounded  Miss  Kid, 

With  me  and  my  love  interfering, 

A jealous  mistrust  put  it  into  her  head 
That  she  ought  not  to  give  me  a hearing. 

There’s  a certain  mischance  that  I met  with  one  day 
Almost  sent  my  hopes  to  destruction  ; 

And  she  felt  a suspicion  of  all  I might  say. 

And  all  owing  to  one  misconstruction. 

Deceived  by  misinformation,  I wrote. 

The  cause  of  her  anger  demanding ; 

Misdirection  prevented  her  getting  the  note, 

And  introduced  misunderstanding. 

When  to  make  her  my  wife  I exultingly  swore, 

Misbelief  made  her  doubt  my  intention ; 

And  I nearly  got  wed  to  misfortune,  before 
I could  wean  her  from  misapprehension. 

But  when  she  no  longer  could  yield  to  misdoubt, 

Nor  be  led  by  misrepresentation, 

She  had  with  mislike  a most  serious  fall  out, 

And  to  wed  felt  no  more  hesitation. 

But  when  at  the  church  to  be  married  we  went, 

Mistake  made  the  parson  to  linger; 

And  I got  so  annoyed  by  an  awkward  misfit, 

I could  not  get  the  ring  on  her  finger. 

Having  been  so  misused,  I have  kept  a strict  watch, 

Though  still  live  in  fear  of  miscarriage. 

And  I found,  when  too  late,  an  unlucky  mismatch 
Interfered  with  the  joys  < f our  marriage. 

Misrule  in  our  dwelling  put  everything  wrong ; 

Mismanagement  there  took  her  station  ; 

Till  my  cash,  like  the  time  l take  singing  my  song. 

Was  all  wasted  by  misapplication. 

THE  STORY-TELLER. 

O RABEQUISTA,  THE  FIDDLER.— A Portuguese  Tale. 

By  Antonio  Feliciano  Castilho. 

On  a dark  night  of  last  winter,  there  was  a wedding-ball  in  a certain 
village  near  the  foot  of  the  mountain  Estrella.  The  wedding-dinner  was  over 
at  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon ; and  from  that  hour  till  midnight  the 
clattering  dance  of  wooden  shoes  had  been  almost  incessant.  During  all 
this  time  the  merriment  had  been  kept  alive  by  liberal  supplies  of  green  wine, 
by  love,  and  by  a fiddle — the  never-failing  guest  and  companion  of  every 
merry-meeting  in  all  the  hamlets  of  this  neighbourhood.  The  fiddler,  who 
possessed  nothing  in  the  world  but  a musical  ear  (for  which  we  do  not  know 
how  much  per  centage  he  paid  out  of  the  hours  of  industry),  had  been  one 
of  the  numerous  candidates  for  the  bride  ; but  having  been  supplanted  by  the 
pecuniary  charms  of  his  happy  rival,  he  was  here  on  this  occasion — no 
unhappy  man  either,  but  in  good  humour  with  his  ill  fortune.  A philosophi- 
cal fiddler,  he  had  not  only  had  the  courage  to  attend  the  marriage-ceremony 
without  concealing  himself  behind  one  of  the  church-pillars,  and  rushing 
forth  at  the  critical  moment  with  a romantic  cry  of  despair,  to  the  dismay  of 
the  assembly,  but  he  had  helped  to  twine  the  arches  of  pine-boughs  for  the 
passage  of  the  triumphant  couple.  At  dinner  he  had  filled  repeated  bumpers 
to  the  health  of  both,  and  also  of  a tawny  rustic  lass  who  happened  to  sit 
next  him  ; and  all  the  evening  afterwards,  and  all  the  night,  he  animated  by 
his  quaint  old  minuets,  and  his  inexhaustible  store  of  old-fashioned  tunes,  the 
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fun  of  the  dancers,  male  and  female,  of  that  economical  club,  whose  vagaries 
were  superbly  illuminated  by  four  classical  iron  lamps,  stuck  against  four 
newly  whitewashed  walls.  Some  malicious  judges  of  motives — for  there  are 
such  even  in  the  country — did  not  fail  to  set  down  his  gratuitous  perseverance 
to  a lurking  desire  of  putting  o,(f  as  long  as  he  possibly  could  the  fatal 
moment  when  the  company  should  disperse,  and  the  doors  of  his  ungrateful 
fair  one  exclude  him  from  her  presence.  Others  merely  supposed  that  his 
zeal  was  inspired  by  a newly  awakened  fancy  for  another  pair  of  bright  eyes, 
and  that  he  was  naturally  unwilling  to  quit  a scene  where  the  lady  of  his 
thoughts  saw  him  unquestionably  playing  the  first  fiddle.  As  to  us,  without 
rejecting  or  admitting  either  of  these  opinions,  we  think  it  more  orthodox  to 
believe  that  his  pure  self-love,  as  an  artist,  is  a sufficient  explanation.  . Paga- 
nini, in  the  theatre  at  Paris,  or  on  the  stage  of  the  opera-house  in  London, 
was  not  a greater  personage  than  our  poor  fiddler,  in  a farm-house  of  the 
Estrella  Mountain. 

During  one  of  those  brief  intervals  of  the  ball  when  the  din  of  music  and 
feet  ceased,  only  to  give  play  to  the  muc  h more  uproarious  clamour  of 
conversation,  our  hero,  whom  we  shall  call  Baptist,  found  his  opportunity  of 
insinuating  a sly  compliment  into  the  ear  of  her  to  whom  his  looks  had 
already  been  still  more  eloquent.  A smile  and  a modest  look  of  pleased 
acknowledgment  gave  him  fresh  force  for  a second  attack  : he  dared  to 
whisper  the  word  love  ; he  saw  her  blush,  and  once  more  he  saw  her  smile. 
He  ventured  to  seize  a pretty  little  hand  of  this  damsel  fifteen  years  old;  and 
from  the  moment  of  that  endured  audacity  he  considered  his  felicity  certain. 
He  asks  her  name,  Anna;  her  condition,  single;  her  residence,  another 
farm-house,  distant,  about  half  a league,  in  a locality  that  he  is  unacquainted 
with,  hut  which  she  describes  so  minutely,  that  it  is  evident  his  visit  there 
will  be  acceptable.  “ In  our  house,”  adds  Anna,  “ there  live  oidy  my  mother 
and  myself.  My  mother  keeps  house;  I tend  our  flock  on  the  mountain  in 
the  day-time,  and  at  night  work  with  my  mother.  Sometimes  we  sit 
together  at  our  hearth  with  nothing  new  to  say  to  one  another,  which  is  dull. 
Now  and  then  we  have  the  company  of  some  young  women  who  live  about  a 
quarter  of  a league  from  us.  I came  with  two  of  them  to-day,  and  wc  are  to 
return  together.  But  for  them,  I should  have  missed  this  wedding,  and  that 
would  have  been  a pity.” 

The  dancing  was  renewed  ; Baptist  surpassed  himself,  if  that  were  possible. 
The  fiddle  seemed  animated  with  all  the  fire,  all  the  brilliant  freshness  of  a newly- 
rising  passion.  It  imparted  more  life,  more  ecstaoy  to  the  dancers;  and  Anna, 
every  time  that,  the  mazy  whirl  brought  her  near  to  the  musician,  showed  by 
a look,  a movement,  an  air,  that  she  something  felt  more  than  gratitude  for 
the  performer.  The  bow  of  Cupid,  to  use  the  phraseology  of  :he  poetico- 
arcadian  schools,  never  twanged  off  more  sharp  and  quick  arrows  than  did 
the  bow  of  a fiddle  on  this  night.  The  bridegroom,  fearing  that  the  transport 
might  not  subside  before  sunrise,  availed  himself  of  a momentary  pause  to 
call  Baptist  apart  into  the  garden,  and  there,  after  some  trifling  apologetical 
preamble,  with  which  Baptist  would  have  willingly  dispensed,  gave  him  to 
understand,  in  as  few  words  as  his  embarrassment  and  the  sense  of  his  dis- 
courtesy would  permit,  that  it  was  time  to  close  the  entertainment,  and  for 
the  guests  to  retire.  Baptist,  who,  like  all  happy  lovers,  had  kept  wholly  out 
of  view  the  fact  that  such  pleasure  must  have  an  end,  and  in  whom  (trust  the 
hearts  of  men !)  the  thought  of  his  first  love,  now  hopeless,  was  already 
partially  eclipsed  by  the  radiant  image  of  his  new  star.  Baptist  stood 
undecided  for  an  instant  whether  he  should  obey  the  master  of  the  house, 
thanking  him  for  his  good  cheer,  or  break  the  fiddle  about  his  ears.  A visit, 
to  the  cellar,  to  which  the  host  sagaciously  invited  him,  gave  him  time  to 
recover  his  temper ; and,  thanks  to  a copious  draught  that  prepared  him  for 
his  journey,  the  inward  strife  that  had  arisen  between  two  spirits  that  contend 
for  mastery  in  the  human  breast,  terminated  in  the  victory  of  the  good  angel. 
During  this  absence  of  the  life  and  soul  of  the  party  the  greater  number  of 
the  guests  disappeared ; and  Anna,  urged  by  her  companions  to  withdraw, 
and  persuaded,  as  were  the  rest,  that  Baptist  would  not  come  back,  sadly  set 
out  on  her  way  home. 

Returning  to  the  room,  and  finding  it  deserted  by  her  who  alone  had  filled 
it,  to  his  eyes.  Baptist  wished  his  host  good-night.  Hardness  of  heart  is  not 
the  vice  of  the  truly  unhappy.  The  bridegroom  accompanied  him  a few  steps 
beyond  the  threshold,  and  laughingly  told  him,  in  a key  sufficiently  loud  to 
ensure  his  being  overheard  by  his  wife,  that  the  beauteous  Anna,  the  flower 
and  envy  of  the  night,  was  the  best  tender  of  flocks  in  the  district ; that  she 
had  a good  fortune,  excellent  hands  for  the  spindle,  and  a voice  for  singing 
that  charmed  all  who  heard  her ; that  he  therefore  advised  him  to  cultivate 
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tlie  good  graces  of  the  mother,  for  that  he  well  knew  the  girl  would  think 
herself  fortunate  to  be  able  to  warble  her  youth  away  with  such  an  accompani- 
ment : — 

“ Oh,  life  of  my  life! 

Who  can  show  me  your  fellow 

At  fiddle  or  fife 

On  the  mountain  Estrella  ?” 

And  with  this  he  bade  him  farewell ; but  not  before  he  had  further  explained, 
what  Baptist  had  already  known  above  two  hours,  that  the  house  was  situate 
at  the  top  of  a winding  steep,  between  hills  ; that  by  day  two  great  oak  trees, 
standing  close  together  on  the  right  of  the  road,  would  show  that  he  was 
near  the  place,  and  that  at  night  he  would  be  led  to  it  by  the  bleating  of 
numerous  goats  folded  in  the  pen,  so  that  there  could  be  no  risk  of  going 
astray  among  those  wilds.  The  night  was  still  dark.  Baptist  at  first,  though 
his  mind  was  all  abroad,  took  the  melancholy  road  that  led  to  his  home.  But 
what  was  he  to  do  ? Sleep  ? Who  ever  slept  on  the  first  night  of  a new  love 
fever  ? To  lie  awake  and  sigh  ? That  is  better  and  more  poetically  done  on 
the  open  stage  of  nature.  To  transcribe  from  the  tablets  of  his  heart  an  account 
of  his  sensations  and  w ishes  in  a letter  ? Anna  probably  cannot  read;  and  he 
himself,  satisfied  with  his  talent  as  a musical  artist,  never  felt  any  ambition  to 
accumulate  knowledge.  Baptist  does  not  know  how  to  write.  All  such  of 
my  readers  as  have  passed  through  the  paradise  of  youth  will  readily  divine, 
•without  my  telling  them,  whither  the  steps  of  Baptist  led  him  against  the 
bent  of  his  wiser  intention.  As  full  of  wine  and  passion  as  an  elegy  of 
Propertius,  with  his  fiddle  under  his  arm,  and  his  Anna  in  his  heart,  and  with 
as  good  speed  as  the  obscurity  of  the  hour  and  the  ruggedness  and  strange- 
ness of  the  way  permitted,  there  he  goes,  entreating  the  solitude  to  favour  his 
blind  search  of  the  temple  of  his  divinity,  and  already,  in  spirit,  making  the 
tom-  of  those  walls  which  he  fancies  he  discovers  in  every  white  stone  that  he 
discerns  before  him. 

And  what  a wretched  gratification  is  he  seeking  ! he  will  not  see  her ; no, 
he  will  not  hear  her  voice.  At  such  an  untimely  season  of  the  night  he  will 
not  even,  through  some  compassionate  crack  in  the  door,  have  his  eyes  fasci- 
nated by  the  flickering  gleam  of  a lamp  lighted  by  that  very  hand  which  so 
lately  trembled  in  his  own.  She  herself  will  not  know  to-morrow  that  he  has 
been  keeping  watch  near  her,  and  surrounding  her  dreams  with  his  love.  No 
sign  will  remain  to  reveal  to  her  the  devotion  with  which  he  will  have  been 
kissing,  as  a pilgrim  kisses  a reliquary,  the  insensible  walls  that  inclose  the 
talisman  of  his  existence.  When  she  shall  arise  and  go  forth  with  Aurora, 
placid  and  rosy  like  her,  and,  like  her,  hailed  with  delight  by  everything  that 
beholds  her,  not  a vestige  of  his  kisses  will  be  left  on  the  stones  of  her  house, 
on  the  threshold  of  her  door;  not"  one  of  all  the  sighs  that  night  shall  have 
gathered  in  its  lap  will  be  felt  with  the  morning  breezes,  as  they  sigh  among 
the  foliage.  No ; but  he  will  have  enjoyed,  in  three  or  four  hours  of  careful 
vigil,  whole  ages  of  felicity.  It  is  even  possible  that  something  of  reality 
may  be  mingled  with  his  delicious  reveries  : it  may  chance,  that,  while  with 
ear  applied  to  a casement,  and  breath  suspended,  he  interrogates  the  silence 
of  the  sleeping  house,  some  audible  sound,  some  word  addressed  by  the 
daughter  to  her  mother,  some  rustling  of  a mattress,  stuffed  ■with  the  straw 
of  Indian  corn,  will  aid  his  fancy  to  picture  the  interior  of  that  Eden,  and  to 
perceive,  as  it  were,  through  his  ears,  the  position,  the  attitude,  the  expres- 
sion, the  thoughts  of  the  most  beautiful  of  slumberers.  He  will,  at  least, 
hear  the  bleatings  of  her  goats  hard  by;  and,  if  the  stars  be  not  utterly 
hostile  to  his  hopes,  he  may  in  the  morning,  hiding  himself  where  he  cannot 
be  discovered,  -watch  her  as  she  passes  with  her  flock,  blithely  treading  the 
dew  in  her  little  slippers  of  orange-tree  wood,  her  distaff  stuck  in  her  girdle, 
a shade  of  soft  anxiety  setting  off  the  sweetest  smile  that  ever  dawned  from 
under  the  broad  flap  of  a large  black  hat ; and,  perhaps,  he  might  hear  that 
chant  of  the  mountain,  and  now-,  more  than  ever,  the  song  for  him  sent  forth 
fo  the  echoes  by  the  most  bewitching  voice  of  the  Beira-alta : — 

Oh,  life  of  my  life  ! 

Who  can  show  me  your  fellow 
At  fiddle  or  fife 

On  the  mountain  Estrella? 

As  these  fancies  thickened  upon  him.  Baptist,  who  was  absolutely  carried 
away  with  them,  and  was  every  moment  quickening  his  pace,  less  attentive  to 
the  road  than  to  the  stars,  with  which  true  lovers  have  always  an  indefinable 
sympathy,  suffered  himself  to  be  hurried  on,  he  hardly  knew  whither;  till 
he  suddenly  remembered,  what  none  but  a lover  would  have  forgotten  for  a 
moment,  that  he  ought  to  examine,  by  the  notices  which  he  had  been  warned 
to  take  heed  of,  whether  he  was  on  the  right  course  or  not.  Ho  stopped,  he 
doubted,  he  was  about  to  turn  back,  when  lo  ! he  observed  on  the  side  of  the 
path  certain  trees,  which  might  very  possibly  be  the  two  oak-trees  : he  flies 
towards  them ; they  are  the  very  same ; and  that  is  the  exact  site — a site 
as  familiar  to  him,  now  that  he  views  it  for  the  first  time,  as  if  he  had  been 
born  there.  He  accelerates  his  speed — his  heart  leaps  as  if  it  wished  to  get 
there  before  him — the  sandy  and  barren  soil  of  the  steep  seems  to  him  a 
gentle  declivity  matted  with  rose-leaves  ; and,  to  crown  his  success,  he  hears 
the  bleat  of  a lamb  close  by  : he  who  hears  the  lamb  cannot  be  far  off  from 
the  shepherdess.  He  rushes  towards  the  spot  where  so  tender  a greeting 
invites  him.  He  already  discovers  the  withies  of  the  fold — he  almost  touches 
them.  All  at  once  the  ground  gives  way  under  him,  and  he  finds  himself  at 
the  bottom  of  a pitfall.  Astounded  with  the  shock,  though  he  had  lighted 
on  his  feet,  with  his  fiddle  safe  under  his  arm,  he  at  first  imagined  that 
some  evil  witch  had  laid  this  wicked  trap  for  him ; and  he  now  called  to  mind 


that  an  old  woman  at  the  wedding  had  very  constantly  eyed  him  with  an 
expression  of  countenance  of  no  good  augury ; but  after  his  first  confusion 
was  a little  allayed,  he  perceived  that  he  was  in  one  of  those  deep  holes 
which  it  is  the  custom  to  excavate  on  the  mountain  to  catch  wolves.  These 
holes  are  made  wider  at  bottom  than  at  top,  so  as  to  make  it  impossible  for 
the  prisoner  to  escape;  the  mouth  is  lightly  covered  with  a few  slender 
boughs,  which,  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  any  weight,  let  it  fall  through, 
and,  being  elastic,  resume  their  deceitful  appearance.  As  a lure  to  the  beast 
of  prey  at  night,  it  is  usual  to  place  behind  this  marked  abyss,  and  within  a 
strong  fence  of  hurdles,  a kid  or  a lamb,  whose  cries  for  the  dam  entice  its 
enemy  to  certain  destruction.  The  hopelessness  of  evasion  from  such  a den 
for  the  rest  of  the  night  was  evident  to  poor  Baptist.  He  tried  to  accom- 
modate himself  to  his  situation.  He  had  not  room  to  console  himself  as 
men  incarcerated  are  wont  to  do,  by  pacing  to  and  fro  to  give  life  to  his 
imprecations.  He  laid  himself  down  in  the  pit  to  meditate  on  the  abode  of 
his  love,  which  he  had  left  above  him  in  the  land  of  the  living.  Nature 
makes  but  little  difference  between  dreams  and  the  visionary  cogitations  of 
lovers. 

Baptist  was  now  half-musing,  half-sleeping,  when  he  heard  the  treacherous 
roof  of  his  den  giving  way  again,  and  immediately  afterwards  down  plumped 
some  heavy  substance.  He  jumped  up  in  consternation — “Who’s  there?” 
— no  answer.  With  hair  on  end,  head  dripping  with  cold  sweat,  and  tongue 
tied  with  terror,  he  crouched  hard  against  the  side  of  the  pit,  and  endeavoured, 
with  eyes  fixed  in  stupid  amazement,  to  make  out  the  c mpanion  of  his 
misfortune,  and  lo  ! a wolf — a great  wolf — an  immense  wolf ! He  sees  his 
eyes  glaring  like  lamps,  and  that  ferocious  light  shows,  or  seems  to  show,  two 
rows  of  perfectly  white  teeth,  with  the  formidable  tusks — a sight  sufficient  to 
disconcert,  not  only  one  fiddler,  but  a whole  philharmonical  society.  With- 
out defence,  or  means  of  flight,  or  chance  of  succour,  and  watching  the 
steady  and  gradually  emboldened  attention  with  which  his  adversary 
measured  him,  he  was  attempting  in  his  agony  to  shrink  into  the  very  earth 
that  immured  him,  when  an  involuntary  touch  of  one  of  the  strings  of  his 
fiddle  caused  it  to  sound.  The  animal  was  startled  and  recoiled  two  steps, 
which  he  had  at  last  slowly,  and  with  a long  pause  between  each,  made 
towards  the  musician.  Baptist,  therefore,  suspecting  that  there  may  be  some 
occult  centrifugal  virtue  in  the  art  of  Orpheus,  draws  bis  fiddlestick  with  a 
tremulous  hand  across  the  bow.  It  is  now  the  wolf’s  turn  to  shrink;  he 
cowers  as  if  he  would  bury  himself  in  the  ground  ; the  rage  in  his  eyes  is 
subdued,  he  turns  away  his  head ; he  manifests  his  fears  by  a thousand  signs. 
Baptist,  gathering  courage  from  his  enemy’s  cowardice,  without  further 
preparatory  tuning,  flings  him  off  a waltz,  and,  observing  that  the  first  effect 
of  his  instrument  is  in  no  wise  diminished,  overpowers  him  with  an  inundation 
of  notes,  in  tune  'and  out  of  tune,  enough  to  rive  the  entrails  of  the  earth. 
It  was  a genuine  scene,  worthy  of  the  opera  in  the  Rau-dos-Condes. 
Minuets,  gavottes,  country-dances,  waltzes,  cotillons,  jigs  and  rigadoons, 
succeeded  each  other  without  break  or  transition,  and  with  a rapidity,  a 
prodigality,  that  was  marvellous : while  now  and  then  he  wrenched  his  eyes 
off  his  crouching  adversary  to  look  up  at  the  aperture  for  the  glimpse  of  day, 
to  which  alone  he  could  trust  for  his  deliverance.  But  that  night  had  sworn 
to  last  at  least  fifty  hours  for  the  poor  fiddler.  The  centrifugal  charm  of 
his  violin  appeared  to  have  as  much  influence  on  Aurora  as  on  the  wolf; 
keeping  them  both  aloof.  The  perspiration  which  his  fears  had  at  first 
drawn  was  now  streaming  dowu  him  from  sheer  fatigue.  His  arm,  before  so 
laboriously  exercised  at  the  ball,  was  beginning  to  fail  him,  when  at  last  the 
gleams  of  day  peered  through  the  false  trelliswork  over  his  head ; and  soon 
afterwards  steps,  voices,  and  laughter,  were  distinguishable  near  the  cavern. 
The  shepherds  who  had  laid  the  trap  were  coming  to  see  if  they  had  caught 
anything  ; and,  wondering  at  the  strange  subterranean  music,  they  hastened 
towards  it  with  a thousand  wild  conjectures.  Having  removed  the  boughs 
that  covered  the  mouth  of  the  pit,  they  looked  down,  eager  to  learn  what  this 
extraordinary  revel  could  be.  Baptist,  fearing  to  lose,  by  one  moment’s 
intermission  of  his  music,  the  safety  he  had  won  at  so  much  cost,  answered 
them  in  chanted  prose,  fiddling  all  the  while,  and  huddling  two  or  three 
words  into  every  note — 

“Pit  of  terror— Night  of  horror — How  I tremble  !” 

entreating  to  be  quickly  released,  and  intimating  that  he  would  tell  them  al^ 
about  it  presently.  A ladder  was  the  first  thing  to  be  procured  : one  was 
immediately  found  in  the  nearest  farm-house,  the  inmates  of  which,  as 
anxious  as  their  neighbours  to  gratify  their  curiosity,  came  running  with  the 
rest  to  witness  such  an  unexampled  sight.  The  pit  was  surrounded  with 
people  of  both  sexes.  The  ladder  was  hardly  fixed,  when  Baptist  clambered 
up  as  fast  as  he  possibly  could,  without  the  use  of  his  hands, — for  he  was 
still  fiddling, — till  he  reached  the  top,  more  dead  than  alive.  Scarcely  had 
he  found  himself  amid  kindly  human  faces,  and  in  the  light  of  one  of  the 
loveliest  mornings  that  ever  shone  on  the  Estrella,  when,  laying  down  his 
fiddle  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross,  he  discovered  at  his  side — his  own 
Anna.  Hers  was  the  ladder  that  had  saved  him  ; hers  the  neighbouring  farm- 
house, and  the  soft  scarlet  kerchief  of  cotton,  that  was  instantly  offered  him 
to  wipe  his  forehead,  was  taken  from  her  own  neck. 

He  was  conducted  to  her  house  (it  was  possibly  only  because  it  was  the 
nearest  at  hand)  and  placed  by  the  hearth,  where  mother  and  daughter  vied 
with  each  other  in  making  him  comfortable;  and,  after  serving  him  with  a 
good  breakfast,  and  giving  him  a thousand  unequivocal  proofs  of  their 
benevolence,  they  left  him  to  take  five  or  six  hours  of  delicious  repose  on  a 
well-filled  and  well-smoothed  palliasse  of  Indian-corn  straw. 


USEFUL  INFORMATION  AND  AMUSEMENT 


In  less  Ilian  three  months  after  that  breakfast.  Baptist  was  the  husband  of 
Anna.  The  artist  who  had  figured  so  brilliantly  at  other  people’s  wedding- 
parties  performed  prodigies  at  his  own.  The  wolf,  which  Baptist  and  Anna 
would  not  suffer  to  be  destroyed,  was  carefully  secured;  and,  being  of  a 
tameable  age,  at  the  time  of  his  capture,  is  now  a part  of  the  family,  and  is 
kept  in  better  condition  than  ever  wolf  was  kept  before.  The  friendly  even- 
ing gatherings  at  this  farm-house  are  celebrated  in  the  district;  and  all  the 
neighbours  hope  and  trust  that  the  harmony  which  reigns  there  will  never  be 
interrupted — that,  in  the  mutual  relation  of  husband  and  wife,  and  of  mother 
and  son-in-law,  the  fiddle  will  never  be  out  of  tune. — -Translated  far  Tait's 
Magazine. 


THE  WANDERING  JEW. — A Romance,  by  Eugene  Sue. 


Vol.  IX. — Chapter  CXLIV. — Words  of  Comfort. 

During  the  conversation  between  Adrienne  and  Rose  Pompon,  a very 
affecting  scene  was  passing  between  Agricola  and  Madelaine,  who  had  con- 
tinued much  surprised  at  -Mademoiselle  Cardoville’s  condescension  with 
regard  to  the  grisette. 

Immediately  on  Adrienne’s  quitting  the  room,  Agricola  knelt  down  before  j 
the  bed  of  Madelaine,  and  said  to  her,  with  deep  emotion,  “ We  are  now  j 
alone,  and  I can  at  last  acquaint  thee  with  all  that  is  on  my  mind.  First, 
then,  ’tis  frightful  what  thou  hast  done — to  be  dying  from  misery  and  despair, 
and  not  to  summon  me  to  thine  assistance.” 

“ Hear  me,  Agricola  !” 

“No,  there  is  no  excuse  for  thee.  Where,  good  Heaven  ! was  the  use  of 
our  having  been  called  brother  and  sister — of  our  having,  for  fifteen  years, 
exchanged  proofs  of  the  most  sincere  affection — if,  when  the  day  of  evil 
came,  thou  wert  to  decide  on  quitting  life  in  this  manner,  without  giving  thy- 
self any  uneasiness  as  to  those  whom  thou  wert  to  leave  behind — without 
reflecting  that  to  destroy  thyself  was  to  say  to  them,  ‘ I don’t  care  anything 
about  you  ?’  ” 

“ Oh,  pardon  me,  Agricola  ! What  thou  sayest  is  true.  I never  thought 
of  that,”  said  Madelaine,  with  downcast  eyes.  “But  wretchedness,  the 
want  of  work ” 

“Wretchedness,  and  want  of  work!  And  didst  thou  not  know  where  I 
was  to  be  found  ?” 

“ Despair  !” 

“And  why  despair?  This  generous  young  lady  gave  thee  a home  in  her 
house ; appreciating  thy  worth,  she  treated  thee  as  a friend  ; and  at  the  very 
moment  wherein  thou  never  before  hadst  such  a guarantee  of  happiness  for 
the  future,  poor  child ! thou  most  abruptly  didst  abandon  the  house  of 
Mademoiselle  Cardoville,  leaving  us  all  in  the  most  horrible  anxiety  as  to 
thy  fate.” 

“I  w'as  afraid  of  becoming  an  expense  to  my  benefactress,”  said  Made- 
laine, falteringly. 

“Thou  an  expense  to  Mademoiselle  Cardoville,  and  she  so  rich,  so  good  ?” 

“ I was  fearful  of  being  inconsiderate,”  she  replied,  with  greater  embar- 
rassment. 

Instead  of  answering  his  adopted  sister,  Agricola  was  silent,  regarding  her 
fi  r a few  moments  with  a most  indescribable  expression ; and  then  suddenly 
exclaimed,  as  though  he  had  been  asking  himself  a question,  “ She  will  for- 
give me  for  having  disobeyed  her ; yes,  I am  sure  she  will  ” Then, 
addressing  Madelaine,  who  had  looked  at  him  with  the  deepest  astonishment, 
he  said,  in  a hasty,  tremulous  voice,  “I  am  making  too  free.  My  position 
is  not  tenable.  I am  reproaching,  blaming  thee ; hut  I do  not  mean  what  I 
say;  I am  thinking  of  something  else.” 

“Of  what,  Agricola?” 

“ My  heart  is  nearly  broken  in  reflecting  on  the  wrong  I have  done  thee.” 

“ I do  not  understand  thee,  my  friend.  Thou  never  didst  me  any  wrong.” 

“ No,  never  ? not  even  in  trifles  ? When,  for  instance,  in  giving  way  to  a 
hateful  habit  of  childhood,  I,  who  always  loved  and  respected  thee  as  a sister, 
hurt  thy  feelings  a hundred  times  a-day.” 

“ Thou  hurt  my  feelings  ?” 

“ Did  I not  do  so  in  unceasingly  calling  thee  by  a nickname  hatefully 
ridiculous,  instead  of  addressing  thee  by  thine  own  name  ?” 

At  these  words,  Madelaine  looked  at  the  smith  with  terror,  trembling  at 
the  idea  of  his  having  learnt  her  fatal  secret,  notwithstanding  the  contrary 
assurance  she  had  received  from  Mademoiselle  Cardoville.  She,  however, 
quieted  herself  with  the  reflection  that  Agricola  might  perhaps  have  con- 
sidered that  she  felt  a humiliation  in  hearing  herself  so  constantly  called 
Humpy ; and  she  therefore  replied  to  him,  with  a forced  smile,  “ Art  thou 
angry  with  thyself  for  such  a trifle  ? It  was,  as  thou  hast  said,  the  habit  of 
childhood.  Thy  good  and  tender  mother,  who  always  treated  me  as  her 
daughter,  also  called  me  Humpy;  that  thou  knowest  well.” 

“ And  my  mother,  too,  did  she  also  come  and  consult  thee  on  my  mar- 
riage, to  talk  to  thee  of  the  uncommon  beauty  of  the  girl  of  my  choice,  to 
entreat  thee  to  visit  her,  to  study  her  character,  in  the  hope  that  the  instinct 
of  thine  attachment  to  me  would  have  discovered  if  I had  made  a bad 
choice  ? Say,  was  then  my  mother  so  cruet?  No,  no  ! it  was  I that  thus 
lacerated  thine  heart.” 

Madelaine’s  fears  were  re-awakened.  Beyond  a doubt,  Agricola  was 
acquainted  with  her  secret ; she  felt  ready  to  die  with  confusion  ; but  making 
a final  effort  against  the  belief  of  this  discovery,  she  murmured  in  a feeble 
voice,  “ In  fact,  Agricola,  it  was  not  thy  mother  that  requested  me  to  do 
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that ; it  was  thou,  and — and  I feel  delighted  with  thee  for  this  proof  of  thy 
confidence.” 

“ Didst  thou  feel  delighted  with  me,  unfortunate  child  ?”  exclaimed  the 
smith,  his  eyes  filling  with  tears.  “ No,  it  is  not  true ; for  I did  thee  a 
fearful  wrong — I was  cruel  without  knowing  it.” 

“ But,”  said  Madelaine,  in  a voice  scarcely  audible,  “ what  has  put  this 
into  thy  head  ?” 

“What?  Because  thou  lovest  me!”  exclaimed  the  smith,  his  voice 
trembling  with  emotion,  and  clasping  Madelaine  in  his  arms  like  a brother. 

“Oh,  heaven!”  murmured  the  unhappy  girl,  endeavouring  to  conceal  her 
face  in  her  hands,  “he  knows  it  all.” 

“Yes,  I do  know  all,”  exclaimed  the  smith,  with  an  unspeakable  expres- 
sion of  tenderness  and  respect;  “yes,  I do  know  all ; and  1 would  not  have 
fhee  blush  at  a feeling  that  honours  me,  and  of  which  I am  proud.  Yes,  1 
do  know  all,  and  I say  to  myself,  with  pride  and  pleasure,  that  the  best,  the 
noblest  heart  that  exists  in  the  world  was  nine,  is  mine,  and  always  shall  be 
mine ! Come,  then,  Madelaine  ! let  us  leave  shame  to  evil  passions. 
Come,  then,  raise  thine  head,  lift  up  thine  eyes  and  look  upon  me.  Thou 
knowest  if  falsehood  ever  dwelt  on  my  countenance ; thou  knowest  if  a 
feigned  emotion  was  ever  therein  reflected.  Well,  then,  look  upon  me!  I 
say  to  thee,  look  ! and  there,  upon  my  features,  thou  mayest  read  how  proud 
I am.  Yes,  understand  me,  Madelaine,  justly  proud  of  thine  affection ” 

Madelaine,  distracted  with  grief,  and  overwhelmed  with  confusion,  had 
not  yet  dared  to  raise  her  eyes  towards  Agricola ; but  the  language  of  the 
smith  expressed  so  deep  a conviction,  his  tremulous  voice  revealed  so  tender 
an  emotion,  that  the  poor  creature,  spite  of  herself,  felt  her  confusion  gradu- 
ally diminishing,  especially  when  Agricola,  with  increasing  fervour,  adird, 
“ Be  not  uneasy,  therefore,  my  sweet  and  noble  Madelaine,  of  this  worthy 
affection  ; I will  be  deserving  of  it ; believe  me,  it  shall  cause  thee  as  much 
happiness  as  it  has  caused  thee  tears.  Why,  then,  should  this  affection  be  to 
thee  henceforth  a subject  of  estrangement,  of  shame,  or  of  fear?  What 
can  love  be  else  than  as  thy  adorable  heart  understands  it — a continual  inter- 
change of  devotedness  and  affection,  a profound  and  joint  esteem,  a mutual 
and  unsuspecting  confidence  ? Well,  then,  Madelaine,  this  devotedness,  this 
affection,  this  confidence,  may  exist  between  us — yes,  and  to  a greater  extent 
than  they  ever  have  done.  In  a thousand  instances,  thy  secret  hath  inspired 
thee  with  fear  and  mistrust;  for  the  future,  on  the  contrary,  thou  shalt  see 
me  eager  to  gratify  thine  excellent  and  brave  heart,  and  thou  shalt  be  happy 
in  the  comfort  thou  bringest  me.  What  I say  to  thee  now  may  be  selfish— 
possibly  so;  so  much  the  worse — T do  not  know  how  to  dissemble.” 

The  more  the  smith  spoke,  the  more  Madelaine  became,  encouraged. 
That  which  she  had  dreaded  above  all  tilings  in  the  discovery  of  her  secret, 
was  the  seeing  herself  met  by  satire,  contempt,  or  humiliating  compassion  ; 
but,  far  from  that,  happiness  and  joy  were  depicted  with  truth  on  the  manly 
and  honest  countenance  of  Agricola.  Madelaine  knew  him  to  be  incapable 
of  dissimulation  ; she  therefore  now  exclaimed,  without  confusion,  but  on 
the  contrary,  with  a sort  of  pride,  “ Every  pure  and  sincere  passion  has  in  it 
something  of  beauty,  happiness,  and  consolation,  which  always  tends  to  the 
deserving  of  an  affectionate  interest,  when  one  has  been  enabled  to  bear  up 
against  its  first  storms — it  then  will  do  honour  both  to  the  heart  that  inspires 
it  and  the  heart  that  feels  it.  Thanks  to  thee,  Agricola— thanks  to  thy  kind 
words,  which  have  raised  me  in  my  own  estimation — I find  that,  instead  of 
blushing  for  this  love,  I ought  to  boast  of  it.  My  benefactress  is  right ; 
thou  art  right ; wherefore,  then,  should  I be  ashamed  ? Is  not  my  love 
both  pure  and  true  ? What  can  I hope  for  more  than  to  be  always  present 
with  thee,  to  love  thee,  to  speak  to  thee,  and  to  give  thee  proof  of  a never- 
failing  affection  ? and  yet,  shame  and  fear,  united  with  a dizziness  occasioned 
by  the  utmost  pressure  of  misfortune,  had  driven  me  almost  to  commit 
suicide.  There  is  also,  dost  thou  see,  my  friend,  something  to  forgive  for  the 
mortal  mistrust  of  a poor  creature  like  myself,  subjected  to  ridicule  even  from 
my  childhood.  And  then,  again,  this  secret  would  have  died  with  me,  but 
for  an  accident  that  it  was  impossible  to  foresee,  which  revealed  it  to  thee. 
Nowq  however,  thou  art  right;  certain  of  myself,  certain  of  thee,  1 have 
nothing  more  to  fear  ; but  I must  be  indulgent  to  myself;  a mistrust,  a cruel 
mistrust  of  myself,  unfortunately,  makes  me  doubt  others.  Let  us,  however, 
forget  all  that.  Listen,  Agricola,  my  generous  brother  ! I will  say  to  thee 
what  thou  saidst  to  me  just  now: — Look  well  at  me;  thou  knowest  my 
countenance  never  concealed  a falsehood  ; well  then,  look  ! see  if  my  eyes 
quail  under  thine  ! Behold  ! and  see,  if  in  my  life  I ever  appeared  so 
happy  ! and  yet,  just  now,  I wras  about  to  die  Madelaine  spoke  truly. 

Agricola  himself  had  not  hoped  that  his  words  would  have  produced  so 
immediate  an  effect.  Spite  of  the  deep  traces  of  wretchedness  that  grief 
and  sickness  had  imprinted  on  the  countenance  of  the  young  girl,  it  was  then 
irradiated  by  a happiness  replete  with  exultation  and  serenity;  while  her  blue 
eyes,  as  soft  and  pure  as  her  soul,  were  fixed  without  embarrassment  on 
those  of  Agricola.  “Oh!  thanks,  thanks  !”  exclaimed  the  overjoyed  smith  ; 
“ what  gratitude  do  I not  feel  in  beholding  thee,  so  calm,  and  so  happy, 
Madelaine !” 

“ Yes,  calm  and  happy,”  replied  Madelaine;  “ yes,  happy,  for  ever!  for 
now  thou  art  in  possession  of  my  most  inmost  thoughts ; yes,  happy  ! for 
this  day,  which  began  in  a manner  so  fatally,  finishes  like  a heavenly  dream  ; 
far  from  being  afraid,  I behold  thee  with  hope,  with  joy ; I am  again 
restored  to  my  generous  benefactress;  and  I am  easy  as  to  the  future  for  my 
poor  sister.  Oh,  we  shall  very  soon  see  her  ; shall  we  not  ? for  she  must 
partake  of  my  joy.” 
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Madelaine  was  so  happy,  that  the  smith  did  not  dare,  nor  indeed  did  he 
wish  to  acquaint  her  with  the  death  of  Cephyse,  which  he  was  reserving  in 
order  to  break  it  out  to  her  with  the  greatest  caution  ; he  answered,  there- 
fore, “ Cephyse,  from  the  very  fact  of  her  being  stronger  than  thou,  h s 
been  so  dreadfully  shaken,  that  it  will  be  prudent,  they  have  just  now  told 
me,  to  keep  her  for  the  whole  of  to-day  in  the  greatest  quiet.” 

“ I must  wait,  then.  I have  wherewith  to  occupy  my  mind,  having  so 
much  to  say  to  thee.” 

“Dear,  kind  Madelaine — ” 

“ Hold,  my  friend  !”  exclaimed  Madelaine,  weeping  with  joy,  and  inter- 
rupting Agricola,  “ I cannot  tell  thee,  dost  thou  see,  what  I feel  when  thou 
callest  me  Madelaine ; there  is  something  in  it  so  soothing,  so  kind,  so 
delightful,  that  my  heart  seems  to  expand  again.” 

“ Poor  child  ! how  much  then  she  must  have  suffered !”  exclaimed  the 
smith,  with  inexpressible  affection,  “ when  she  exhibits  so  much  happiness, 
and  so  much  gratitude  at  being  called  by  her  own  humble  name.” 

“ But  think,  then,  my  friend,  that  this  word  in  thy  mouth  insures  to  me 
an  entirely  new  life ! if  thou  knewest  the  hopes,  the  delights,  that  in  a 
moment  I foresee  in  the  future ! If  thou  knewest  all  the  tender  ambitions  of 
my  love  ! thy  wife,  the  charming  Angela,  with  the  face  and  soul  of  an  angel ! 
oh,  I say  unto  thee  in  my  turn — look  upon  me,  and  thou  shalt  behold  that 
this  sweet  name  is  sweet  to  the  lips  and  to  the  heart.  Yes,  thy  charming  and 
good  Angela,  she  also  shall  call  me  Madelaine ; and  thy  children.  Agricola — 
thy  children — the  dear  little  adopted  beings — to  them  also,  I shall  be  Made- 
laine, their  kind  Madelaine ; for  the  love  that  I shall  bear  them,  will  they  not 
also  be  as  dear  to  me  as  to  their  mother  ? for  I shall  take  my  share  in  the 
maternal  cares;  they  shall  belong  to  us  all  three  ; shall  they  not.  Agricola? 
Oh,  suffer  me,  Buffer  me  to  weep  ! it  is  so  delightful  to  shed  tears  that  are 
without  bitterness — tears  that  one  need  not  conceal ! blessed  be  Heaven,  and 
thanks  to  thee,  my  friend,  their  source  is  now  for  ever  dried  up  !” 

For  a few  minutes  this  affectionate  scene  had  an  unobserved  witness.  The 
smith  and  Madelaine,  too  much  absorbed,  had  not  perceived  Mademoiselle 
Cardoville  standing  on  the  threshold  of  the  door.  And  it  was  as  Madelaine 
had  said — the  day  that  had  opened  with  fatal  omens  for  all,  had  turned  out  to 
be  a day  of  unspeakable  felicity  to  all.  Adrienne  was  completely  happy — 
Djalma  was  fdthful  to  her;  Djalma  loved  her  with  devotedness;  those 
hateful  appearances  of  which  she  had  been  the  dupe  and  the  victim  were 
evidently  a new  plot  of  Rodin’s,  and  it  no  longer  remained  for  Mademoiselle 
Cardoville  to  discover  the  meaning  of  these  machinations.  More  gladness 
was  in  store  for  her.  In  what  regards  happiness,  nothing  renders  one  more 
discerning  than  happiness.  Adrienne  had  divined  from  the  last  words  of 
Madelaine  that  there  was  no  longer  any  secret  between  the  work  girl  and  the 
smith ; therefore,  she  could  not  help  exclaiming,  on  entering,  “ Ah,  this  is 
the  happiest  day  of  my  life  ! and  I am  not  the  only  one  !” 

Agricola  and  Madelaine  turned  round  quickly.  “Mademoiselle,”  said  the 
smith,  “ notwithstanding  the  promise  I gave  you,  I have  not  concealed  from 
Madelaine  that  I had  been  made  acquainted  with  her  love  forme.” 

“And  you  see  now,  I do  not  blush  at  the  mention  of  this  love  in  the 
presence  of  Agricola,  as  I blushed  just  now  before  you,  mademoiselle,  when 
you  said  to  me,  “Be  proud  of  this  love,  for  it  is  pure  and  noble!’” 
exclaimed  Madelaine,  and  her  happiness  gave  her  sufficient  strength  to  rise, 
and  lean  on  the  arm  of  Agricola. 

“Well  done,  well  done,  my  friend!”  said  Adrienne,  approaching  her,  and 
placing  one  of  her  arms  round  her  waist  in  order  to  support  her.  “ I will 
only  say  one  word  in  excuse  of  an  indiscretion  that  you  might  reproach  me 

with.  If  I did  tell  your  secret  to  Agricola 

“ Knowest  thou  why,  Madelaine  ?”  exclaimed  the  smith,  interrupting 
Mademoiselle  Cardoville.  “ It  furnishes  a yet  further  proof  of  that  delicate 
generosity  of  heart  which  is  never  wanting  with  mademoiselle.  ‘ I have  for 
a long  time  hesitated  to  confide  a secret  to  you,’  she  said  to  me  this  morning, 

‘ but  I have  now  decided  on  doing  it.  We  are  going  to  meet  again  your 
adopted  sister.  You  have  been  the  best  of  brothers  to  her;  but,  without 
being  aware  of  it,  without  dreaming  of  it,  you  have  frequently  hurt  her 
feelings  most  cruelly.  Now  that  you  are  in  possession  of  her  secret,  I rely 
on  you  faithfully  to  preserve  it,  and  to  spare  this  unhappy  child  a thousand 
sorrows — sorrows  that  are  so  much  the  more  bitter  as  proceeding  from  you, 
and  which  she  must  suffer  in  silence.  Thus,  whenever  you  may  talk  to  her 
of  your  wife,  of  your  happiness,  do  it  with  such  circumspection,  that  her 
noble,  kind,  and  generous  heart  may  not  be  lacerated  thereby.’  Yes, 
Madelaine,  you  now  perceive  why  mademoiselle  committed  what  she  calls  an 
indiscretion.” 

“I  cannot  find  words,  mademoiselle,  to  thank  you  now  and  always  !” 
said  Madelaine. 

“ You  thus,  then,  see,  in  a small  degree,  how  frequently  the  plots  of  the 
wicked  recoil  against  themselves.  They  were  afraid  of  your  attachment  for 
me,  and  they  therefore  directed  the  unfortunate  Florine  to  rob  you  of  your 
journal.” 

“ In  order  to  compel  me  to  quit  your  house  by  the  force  of  shame,  made- 
moiselle, when  I knew  that  my  most  secret  thoughts  were  exposed  as  a 
laughingstock  for  everybody.  I have  no  further  doubt  of  it!”  replied 
Madelaine. 

“ And  you  are  right,  my  child.  Well,  this  infamous  malignity,  which 
nearly  cost  you  your  life,  turns  at  this  moment  to  the  confusion  of  the  guilty 
parties.  Their  plot  is  unravelled,  and  not  only  that,  but,  happily,  others 
beside,”  said  Adrienne,  thinking  of  Rose  Pompon.  And  then  she  added 


with  the  most  profound  joy,  “ And  now  we  see  ourselves  more  united,  more 
happy  than  ever,  and  finding  in  our  very  felicity  fresh  strength  against  our 
enemies — I say  our  enemies,  for  all  those  who  love  us  are  hateful  to  these 
wretches.  But  courage,  their  time  is  coming  ! Justice  will  have  its  turn  next.” 

“ Thank  heaven,  mademoiselle  !”  said  the  smith;  “and  for  my  part.  I'll 
do  all  in  my  power  towards  it — what  pleasure  it  will  be  to  tear  off  their 
masks  !” 

“Let  me  remind  you.  Agricola,  that  to-morrow  you  have  an  appointment 
with  Monsieur  Hardy.” 

“I  have  not  forgotten  it,  mademoiselle,  any  moie  than  your  generous 
offers.’’ 

“ Oh,  not  at  all ! he  is  one  of  my  relations.  Take  care  to  tell  him,  w hat  I 
should  otherwise  have  written  him  this  evening,  that  whatever  money  may  be 
necessary  for  the  re-establishment  of  his  factory  is  at  his  disposal;  and  I do 
not  say  this  only  on  his  account,  but  on  account  of  the  hundred  families  that 
are  reduced  to  a precarious  subsistence.  Induce  him  especially  at  once  to 
abandon  the  fatal  house  to  which  they  have  conducted  him.  He  ought,  for 
a thousand  reasons,  to  distrust  everything  that  there  surrounds  him.” 

“ Be  under  no  apprehensions,  mademoiselle ; the  letter  he  wrote  to  me  in 
reply  to  that  I contrived  to  get  secretly  conveyed  to  him  was  short  and 
affectionate,  although  very  melancholy.  He  agrees  to  grant  me  an  inter- 
view; and  I am  confident  that  I shall  prevail  upon  him  to  quit  the  wretched 
establishment,  and  perhaps  I shall  bring  him  away  with  me,  for  he  always 
had  the  greatest  confidence  in  my  attachment  to  him.” 

“ Let  us  then  be  of  good  cheer,  Agricola!”  said  Adrienne,  putting  her 
cloak  over  Madelaine’s  shoulders,  and  carefully  wrapping  her  up.  “ Let  us 
depart  now,  for  it  is  getting  late  ; and  when  we  are  at  my  house,  1 will  give 
you  a letter  for  Monsieur  Hardy,  and  you  can  then  call  upon  me  to-morrow 
to  tell  me  the  result  of  your  visit.”  But,  recollecting  herself,  Adrienne 
blushed  slightly,  and  said,  “ No,  don’t  come  to-morrow,  but  write  ; and  the 
day  after  you  can  call  upon  me  about  noon.” 

A few  minutes  after,  the  young  workgirl,  supported  by  Adrienne  and 
Agricola,  descended  the  stairs  of  this  miserable  dwelling ; and  entering 
Mademoiselle  Cardoville’s  carriage,  she  requested,  with  the  greatest  earnest- 
ness, to  be  allowed  to  see  Cephyse.  It  was  in  vain  that  Agricola  had  told 
Madelaine  that  it  was  impossible,  but  that  she  should  see  her  on  the  following 
day. 

Thanks  to  the  information  that  had  been  furnished  by  Rose  Pompon, 
Mademoiselle  Cardoville,  distrusting  with  reason  all  those  who  were  about 
Djalma’s  person,  believed  that  she  had  found  a means  of  safely  conveying  a 
letter  from  herself  into  the  hands  of  the  prince. 

Chapter  CXLV.— The  Two  Carriages. 

It  was  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  Mademoiselle  Cardoville  had 
prevented  the  suicide  of  Madelaine.  It  had  just  struck  eleven ; the  night 
was  dark  ; the  wind  was  very  high,  driving  before  it  the  huge  black  clouds,  I 
that  completely  obscured  the  pale  beams  of  the  moon.  A hackney-coach, 
drawn  by  two  old  horses,  was  slowly  and  heavily  ascending  the  hill  of  the  ij 
Rue  Blanche,  that  was  quite  as  steep  as  on  the  borders  of  the  barriers,  not 
far  from  which  stood  the  house  inhabited  by  Djalma.  The  coach  stopped. 
The  coachman,  cursing  the  length  of  the  interminable  drive,  and  which 
finished  by  so  steep  a hill,  turned  round  upon  his  box,  and  leaning  towards 
the  window  in  front  of  the  carriage,  said,  in  a harsh  tone,  to  the  person  he  I 
w'as  driving,  “ Is  this  it,  at  last?  From  the  top  of  Vaugirard  Street  to  the 
Blanche  barrier ! I think  that’s  a pretty  good  fare,  and  on  a night  so  dark 
that  you  can  scarcely  see  four  paces  before  you,  particularly  as  they  have  not 
lit  the  lamps,  because  it’s  moonlight;  and,  after  all,  the  moon  is  not  visible.”  ! 

“ Now  look  for  a small  door  with  a ledge  over  it,  and  go  about  twenty 
paces  beyond  it,  and  then  stop  close  by  the  wTall,”  replied  a shrill  and 
impatient  voice,  with  a strong  Italian  accent. 

“ Here’s  a German  lout  that  would  wish  to  make  an  ass  of  me,”  said  the 
enraged  coachman.  Then  he  added,  “A  thousand  thunders!  don’t  I tell 
you  that  I can’t  see  a step  before  me  ? How  the  deuce  do  you  suppose,  then 
that  I can  find  any  little  door  ?” 

“You  are  not  much  better  than  a fool.  Go  along  the  wall  to  the  right,  as  ' 
close  as  you  possibly  can — the  light  of  your  lamps  will  assist  you — and  then  I 
you  will  easily  see  the  little  door;  it  is  after  No.  50.  If  you  don't  find  it, 
it’s  because  you  are  drunk,”  replied,  with  increased  sharpness,  the  voice  with 
the  Italian  accent. 

The  only  reply  made  by  the  coachman  was  to  swear  like  a pagan,  and  flog 
his  exhausted  horses  along ; then,  keeping  close  by  the  wall,  lie  strained  his  j 
eyes  in  an  endeavour  to  read  the  numbers  of  the  houses  by  the  assistance  of  if 
his  coach-lights.  At  the  end  of  a few  moments,  the  coachman  stopped  again,  [ 
and  said,  “ I have  passed  No.  50,  and  here  is  a little  door  with  a ledge  over 
it— is  this  it  ?” 

“ Yes,”  said  the  voice.  “ Now  go  about  twenty  paces  farther  and  then  draw 
up.” 

“ What ! farther  on  still  ?” 

“Then  get  off  your  box,  and  go  and  knock  twice,  giving  three  knocks  each 
time,  at  the  little  door  you  have  just  passed.  You  understand  me — three 
knocks  twice.” 

“As  soon  as  that’s  done,  I* hope  you’ll  give  me  something  to  drink,” 
exclaimed  the  exasperated  coachman. 

’‘As  soon  as  you  shall  have  returned,  and  set  me  down  at  the  Faubourg* 
St.  Germain,  where  I live,  you  shall  have  something  to  drink ; that  is,  if 
you  do  as  I direct  you.” 
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“Good!  back  again  to  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain.  He  speaks  of  it  as 
though  ’twas  no  longer  than  the  riband  of  his  pigtail.  Thank  ye  !”  said  the 
coachman  with  continued  anger.  “And  I who  have  hurried  my  horses  along, 
in  order  to  return  to  the  Boulevards  by  the  time  the  play  is  over  !”  Then, 
swearing  a round  oath  against  his  ill-luck,  and  calculating  what  he,  perhaps, 
might  get  to  drink,  he  added,  “ I am  now  going  to  knock  six  times  at  the 
little  door.” 

“ Very  well.  Understand  me:  first  of  all  give  three  knocks;  then  stop, 
and  give  three  more  knocks.” 

“ And  after  that  ?’’ 

“You  will  say  to  the  person  who  will  answer  the  door,  ‘They  are  waiting 
for  you  !’  Bring  him  here  to  the  carriage.” 

“ May  the  devil  burn  thee  1”  said  the  coachman,  turning  on  his  box,  and 
adding,  as  he  laid  his  whip  on  his  horses,  “ This  German  rascal  must  have 
some  dealings  with  the  freemasons,  or  perhaps  with  the  smugglers,  as  we  are 
so  very  near  the  barrier.  It  would  serve  him  right  if  I were  to  go  and 
inform  against  him,  for  making  me  come  all  the  way  from  Vaugirard  Street 
here.” 

At  about  twenty  paces  beyond  the  little  gate  the  coach  stopped  again,  and 
the  man  got  off  the  box  to  execute  the  orders  that  had  been  given  him. 
Coming  to  the  door,  he  knocked,  as  he  had  been  directed,  first  three  times  ; 
then,  after  a short  pause,  three  times  again.  A few  clouds,  less  thick  and 
heavy  than  those  which  had  just  obscured  the  moon’s  disc,  suffered  it  to  give  j 
a little  light;  and  on  the  signal  being  given,  the  door  was  opened,  and  the  i 
coachman  saw  a man  about  the  middle  height  come  out,  with  a large  cloak 
on,  and  wearing  a coloured  cap.  This  man  after  having  carefully  locked  the 
door,  advanced  two  steps  into  the  street. 

“They  are  waiting  for  you,”  said  the  coachman,  “ and  I will  conduct  you 
to  the  carriage.”  And,  preceding  the  man  with  the  cloak,  who  had 
answered  him  by  a nod  of  the  head,  he  brought  him  to  the  coach,  and  was 
about  opening  the  door  to  lower  the  steps,  when  the  voice  inside  exclaimed, 

“ That  is  not  necessary ; the  gentleman  will  not  get  in ; we  can  speak 
together  at  the  door.  You  shall  be  told  when  you  are  wanted  to  return.” 

“ That's  just  to  give  me  time  to  wish  you  were  both  sent  to  the  devil,” 
muttered  the  coachman.  “ However,  it  shan’t  hinder  me  from  walking 
about,  just  to  stretch  my  legs  a little.”  And  he  began  to  march  up  and  down 
by  the  wall  where  the  little  door  was  situated. 

At  the  end  of  a few  seconds,  he  heard  the  distant  rattling — and  then  more 
and  more  distinct — of  a carriage,  which,  coming  at  a quick  pace  up  the  hill, 
stopped  at  some  little  distance  before  reaching  the  door  of  the  garden. 

“ This  must  be  some  private  carriage,  I suppose,”  said  the  coachman. 

“ The  horses,  however,  must  be  pretty  good  to  come  at  such  a trot  up  the 
rugged  hill  of  the  Rue  Blanche.” 

The  coachman  had  finished  his  soliloquy,  when,  by  the  aid  of  the  moon 
light,  he  saw'  a man  descend  from  the  carriage,  advance  hastily,  and  stopping 
for  an  instant  before  the  little  door,  open  it,  enter,  and  disappear,  after  having 
closed  it  again  behind  him. 

“This  is  a very  strange  piece  of  business!”  said  the  coachman;  “one 
man  goes  out,  and  immediately  after  another  comes  in  !”  Saying  which,  he 
walked  towards  the  carriage,  that  was  beautifully  harnessed,  with  a pair  of 
strong,  handsome  horses — the  coachman  sit  immovable  in  his  box-coat  with 
ten  capes,  holding  his  whip  up,  with  his  arm  resting  on  his  left  knee,  and 
seemed  to  be  perfectly  at  his  ease. 

“ This  is  cat-and-dog  weather  to  turn  out  such  superb  horses  as  yours, 
comrade,”  said  the  humble  hackney-coachman  to  the  aristocratic  automaton, 
who  was  sitting  imperturbably  silent,  without  even  appearing  to  doubt 
whether  he  was  spoken  to  or  not.  “ He  does  not  understand  French,  he  is 
an  Englishman ; one  might  have  guessed  that  by  the  look  of  the  horses,” 
said  the  coachman,  accounting  in  this  manner  for  his  silence.  Then 
observing,  a few  paces  from  him,  a gigantic  sort  of  footman  standing  near 
the  door,  dressed  in  a long  full  great-coat,  of  yellowish  gray  livery,  light  blue 
collar,  and  silver  buttons,  the  hackney-coachman  spoke  to  him,  just  in  the 
same  terms.  “ This  is  cat-and-dog  weather  to  turn  out  such  splendid  horses, 
comrade.”  The  footman  was  quite  as  silent  as  the  other.  “ Ah,  they  are 
both  English  !”  philosophically  added  the  coachman;  and,  although  as  much 
astonished  as  at  the  incident  of  the  little  door,  recommenced  his  promenade 
in  advancing  towards  his  own  coach. 

While  the  circumstances  we  have  been  relating  were  passing,  the  interview 
between  the  man  in  the  cloak  and  the  man  with  the  Italian  accent  continued 
— the  one  seated  in  the  carriage,  the  other  standing  outside  with  his  hand 
resting  on  the  window-ledge  of  the  coach  door. 

The  conversation  lasted  for  some  time,  and  was  carried  on  in  Italian ; it 
had  reference  to  some  absent  person,  as  we  may  .judge  from  the  following 
words : — 

“Well,  then,”  said  the  voice  of  the  man  in  the  hackney-coach,  “that  is 
perfectly  understood?” 

“ Yes,  my  lord,”  implied  the  man  in  the  cloak  ; “but  only  in  the  event  of 
the  eagle’s  becoming  a serpent.” 

“ And  in  the  other  event,  so  soon  as  you  shall  receive  the  other  half  of  the 
ivory  crucifix  I have  just  given  you.” 

“ I shall  know  what  it  means,  my  lord.” 

“ Continue  always  to  merit  and  to  preserve  his  confidence.” 

“I  shall  merit  it,  I shall  preserve  it,  my  lord,  because  I admire  and 
respect  the  man  for  his  mind,  his  courage,  and  his  determination,  more  than 
I do  the  most  powerful  men  in  the  world,  I could  kneel  before  him  with  as 


much  humility  as  before  one  of  the  tliree  dark  idols  that  are  between 
Bohwanie  and  her  adorers — for  he,  like  myself,  believes  that  we  change  this 
life  for  nothingness.” 

“Hem,  hem!”  said  the  voice  in  rather  an  embarrassed  tone,  “these 
approximations  are  useless  and  incorrect.  Only  mind,  obey  him  without 
reasoning  on  it.” 

“ Let  him  speak  and  1 will  act ; I am  like  a dead  boilxj  in  his  hands,  a 
phrase  that  he  is  very  fond  of  using.  He  has  had  experience,  and  always 
will  have,  of  my  devotedness,  by  the  services  1 have  rendered  him  with  regard 
to  Prince  Djalma.  Should  he  say  to  me,  ‘ Kill  him ; let  this  son  ot  a 
king—’  ” 

“ Nay,  for  the  love  of  Heaven,  do  not  entertain  such  notions,”  exclaimed 
the  voice,  interrupting  the  man  in  the  cloak.  “ Thanks  be  to  God,  we  do 
not  require  such  proofs  of  submission  from  you.” 

“ Whatever  he  directs,  that  I will  do.  Bohwanie  beholds  me.” 

“ I have  no  doubt  of  your  zeal.  I look  upou  you  as  a living  and  intelli- 
gent barrier  placed  between  the  prince  and  many  culpable  interests ; and  it  is 
on  account  of  what  I have  heard  of  your  zeal  and  ability  in  circumventing 
this  young  Indian,  and,  above  all,  from  your  blind  devotion  in  executing  the 
orders  that  are  given  you,  that  I have  come  to  the  determination  of 
acquainting  you  with  everything.  You  are  a fanatic  towards  whom  you 
serve.  That  is  right;  a man  ought  to  be  the  obedient  slave  of  the  god 
whom  he  has  chosen.” 

“ Yes,  my  lord,  so  long  as  the  god  remains  a god.” 

“ We  understand  each  other  perfectly.  As  to  your  reward,  you  know  my 
promises.” 

“ My  reward  ! I have  it  already,  my  lord.” 

“ How  ?” 

“ I understand  myself.” 

“ So  much  the  better.  As  to  the  secret ” 

“You  have  pledges,  my  lord.” 

“ Yes,  abundant.” 

“ And,  besides,  the  interests  of  the  cause  I am  serving  would  answer  for 
my  zeal  and  discretion,  my  lord. 

“True,  you  are  a man  of  strong  and  ardent  convictions.” 

“ I endeavour  to  be  so,  my  lord.” 

“And  withal,  very  religious,  in  your  way  of  thinking;  and  it  is  always 
very  praiseworthy  to  have  some  way  of  thinking  in  these  matters,  for  im- 
piety is  very  much  abroad ; and  above  all,  when  your  way  of  thinking  assures 
me  of  your  assistance.” 

“ You  may  depend  on  me,  my  lord ; for  the  very  reason  that  the  intrepid 
huntsman  prefers  a jackal  to  ten  foxes,  a tiger  to  ten  jackals,  a lion  to  ten 
tigers,  and  an  ouelmis  to  ten  lions.” 

“ What  is  this  ouelmis  ?” 

“ It  is  what  the  mind  is  to  matter,  the  sword  to  the  scabbard,  the  per- 
fume to  the  flower,  the  head  to  the  body.” 

“ I understand ; never  was  comparison  more  just.  You  are  a man  of 
good  judgment.  Always  remember  what  you  have  just  now  said,  and  make 
yourself  still  more  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  your  idol,  your  god.” 

“Will  he  soon  be  in  a condition  to  receive  me,  my  lord  ?” 

“In  two  or  three  days  at  furthest.  Yesterday,  a providential  crisis  saved 
his  life.  He  is  endowed  with  so  energetic  a determination,  that  his  recovery 
will  be  very  rapid.” 

“Shall  you  see  him  again  to-morrow,  my  lord?” 

“ Yes,  before  my  departure  I shall  go  to  take  leave  of  him.” 

“ Then  tell  him  this,  which  is  very  strange,  for  I have  not  yet  informed 
him  of  it,  as  it  only  happened  yesterday.” 

“Speak,  what  is  it?” 

“ I went  to  the  cemetery.  There  were  funerals  in  all  directions;  lighted 
torches  in  the  midst  of  a dark  night,  illuminating  all  the  graves.  Bohwanie 
was  smiling  from  her  heaven  of  ebony.  In  reflecting  on  this  holy  divinity 
of  nothingness,  I looked  on  with  joy  while  they  were  emptying  a.  carriage 
filled  with  coffins.  The  immense  ditch  gaped  like  the  mouth  of  hell ; there 
t hey  thrust  them — bodies  upon  bodies.  Still  it  yawned.  Suddenly,  I saw  at 
my  side,  by  the  glimmer  of  a torch,  an  old  man  ; he  was  weeping.  This  old 
man  I had  seen  before;  he  is  a Jew,  and  the  guardian  of  that  house  in  St. 
Francis  Street — you  recollect.”  And  the  man  in  the  cloak  shuddered  and 
stopped. 

“Y'es,  I knowr;  but  what  ails  you,  that  you  thus  interrupt  yourself?” 

“ It  is,  that  in  that  house,  there  has  been,  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
the  picture  of  a man — of  a man  that  I formerly  met  in  the  depths  of  India, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.”  And  the  man  in  the  cloak  could  not 
help  shuddering,  and  stopping  a second  time. 

“ Some  remarkable  likeness,  without  doubt  ?” 

“ Y'es,  my  lord,  a likeness,  very  remarkable,  nothing  else.” 

“ But  the  old  Jew1  ? the  old  Jew  ?” 

“There  I saw  him,  my  lord ; and  with  his  eyes  full  of  tears  he  said  to 
one  of  the  grave-diggers,  ‘Well,  about  the  coffin?’  ‘You  were  right;  I 
found  it  in  the  second  tier  of  the  other  trench,’  replied  the  grave-digger;  ‘ it 
had  on  it,  for  a mark,  a cross  formed  of  seven  black  points.  But  howr  did 
you  know  the  place  and  the  mark  of  this  coffin?’  ‘Alas!  that  is  of  no 
consequence,’  said  the  old  Jew,  with  embittered  sadness;  ‘you  see  that  I was 
pretty  well  informed  about  it.  But  where  is  the  coffin  now?’  ‘ Behind  the 
large  tomb  of  black  marble  that  you  know  well ; it  is  concealed  by  the  long 
grass.  But  you  must  make  haste.  Quick  ! go  through  the  crowd,  they 
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■won’t  notice  you/  replied  the  grave-digger;  ‘’you  have  paid  me  so  well,  that 
I hope  you  may  succeed  in  what  you  wish  to  do.’  ” 

“ And  the  old  Jew — what  did  he  do  with  the  coffin  marked  with  the  seven 
black  spots  ?” 

“Two  men  accompanied  him,  my  lord,  bearing  a litter  furnished  with 
curtains ; he  lit  a lantern,  and,  followed  by  the  two  men,  went  towards  the 
spot  pointed  out  by  the  grave-digger.  A confusion  of  hearses  caused  mo  to 
lose  sight  of  the  old  Jew,  on  whose  track  I had  placed  myself  across  the 
tombs;  however,  I found  it  impossible  to  meet  with  him  again.’’ 

“ ’Tis  a strange  story,  really  ! And  the  Jew — what  did  he  want  to  do 
with  the  coffin  ?’’ 

“ It  is  said  that  they  use  dead  bodies  in  the  composition  of  then-  magical 
charms,  my  lord.’’ 

“ These  wretches  are  capable  of  anything ; even  of  dealings  with  the 
enemy  of  mankind.  However,  this  must  be  looked  to  ; this  discovery  may 
be  of  consequence.” 

At  this  moment  a clock  in  the  distance  was  heard  to  strike  twelve. 

“ Midnight ! already  ?” 

“ Yes,  my  lord.” 

“I  must  depart  then.  Adieu ! But,  for  the  last  time,  swear  to  me,  that,  in 
the  eventof  the  circumstance  agreed  on  happening,  directlyyou  shall  receive  the 
other  half  of  the  ivory  crucifix  I gave  you  just  now,  you  will  keep  your  word.” 
“ By  Bohwanie,  I swear  it  to  you,  my  lord.” 

“And  do  not  forget  either,  for  the  better  certainty,  that  the  person  who 
will  bring  you  the  other  half  of  the  crucifix  will  say  to  you — mind  what  he 
ought  to  say  to  you — do  you  recollect  ?” 

“ He  will  say  to  me,  my  lord,  ‘ There’s  many  a slip  ’twixl  the  cup  and  the 
lip  !’  ” 

“Right ! adieu  ! Be  secret  and  faithful.” 

“ Secret  and  faithful,  my  lord  !”  replied  the  man  in  the  cloak. 

A few  moments  after,  the  hackney-coach  was  on  its  return,  bearing  away 
Cardinal  Malipieri,  for  he  -was  the  speaker  to  the  man  in  the  cloak.  The 
latter  (in  whom,  no  doubt  Faringhea  has  been  recognised)  had  regained  the 
little  garden-door  of  the  house  occupi  d by  Djalma.  At  the  moment  he  was 
about  placing  the  key  in  the  lock,  to  his  utter  surprise  he  saw  the  door  open 
before  him,  and  a man  coming  out.  Faringhea,  rushing  upon  the  unknown, 
seized  him  violently  by  the  collar,  and  exclaimed,  “Who  are  you?  where  do 
you  come  from  ?” 

Undoubtedly,  tlie  unknown  thought  the  tone  in  which  these  questions  had 
been  put  was  anything  but  a friendly  one ; and  therefore,  instead  of  making 
any  reply,  he  exerted  all  his  strength  to  disengage  himself  from  the  grasp  of 
Faringhea,  exclaiming  in  a loud  voice,  “Peter,  help  !” 

The  carriage,  which  had  been  stationed  a few  paces  off,  hereupon  drove  up 
at  a quick  trot;  and,  Peter,  the  gigantic  footman,  seized  the  creole  by  the 
shoulders  and  flung  him  some  paces  behind  him,  thus  creating  a very 
effectual  diversion  in  favour  of  the  unknown. 

“Now,  sir,”  said  the  latter  to  Faringhea,  arranging  his  dress,  but  still 
protected  by  the  giant,  “ I am  in  a position  to  reply  to  your  questions, 
although  you  treated  an  old  acquaintance  rather  brutally.  Yes  ! I am  Mon- 
sieur Dupont,  ex-steward  of  the  Cavdoville  estate ; and  by  the  same  token, 
it  was  I that  assisted  in  saving  your  life  from  the  wreck  of  the  vessel  in 
which  you  had  embarked.”  In  fact,  by  the  strong  light  of  the  two  lanterns,  the 
creole  recognised  the  person  of  the  kind-hearted  and  honest  Monsieur 
Dupont,  formerly  steward,  and  afterwards,  as  we  have  said,  superintendent 
of  the  house  of  Mademoiselle  Cardoville. 

The  reader  may  perhaps  not  have  forgotten  that  it  was  Monsieur  Dupont 
who  was  the  first  to  write  to  Mademoiselle  Cardoville  to  solicit  her  interest 
in  favour  of  Djalma,  detained  at  the  chateau  of  Cardoville  from  a wound 
received  during  the  wreck. 

“ But,  sir,  what  has  been  your  business  here  ? Why  introduce  yourself 
thus  clandestinely  into  this  house  ?”  said  Faringhea,  in  a sharp  and 
suspicious  tone. 

“ I will  just  observe  to  you,  that  there  is  nothing  at  all  clandestine  in  my 
conduct.  I came  here  in  Mademoiselle  Cardoville’s  (my  dear  and  worthy 
mistress’s)  carriage,  and  with  her  liveries,  directed  by  her,  very  ostensibly 
and  very  evidently,  to  hand  a letter  from  her  to  Prince  Djalma,  her  cousin,” 
replied  Monsieur  Dupont,  with  dignity. 

At  these  words,  Faringhea  trembled  with  silent  rage,  and  replied,  “ But 
why,  sir,  come  at  this  late  hour  ? Why  introduce  yourself  at  this  little  door?” 

“ I came  at  this  hour,  my  dear  sir,  by  order  of  Mademoiselle  Cardoville ; 
and  I entered  at  this  little  door  because  there  is  every  reason  for  believing, 
tliat,  by  applying  at  the  large  door,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  me  to 
have  got  an  interview  with  the  prince.” 

“You  are  mistaken,  sir,”  replied  the  creole. 

“ May  be  so  ; but  as  it  is  known  that  the  prince  habitually  passes  a great 
part  of  the  night  in  the  little  saloon  communicating  with  the  conservatory  to 
which  this  little  door  leads,  and  of  which  Mademoiselle  Cardoville  reserved  a 
duplicate  key  when  she  left  the  house,  I was  almost  certain,  in  taking  this  , 
direction,  of  being  enabled  to  place  in  the  bands  of  the  prince  the  letter 
from  Mademoiselle  Cardoville,  bis  cousin,  and  which  I have  had  the  honour 
to  do,  my  dear  sir ; and  I have  been  deeply  affected  by  the  kindness  with 
which  the  prince  condescended  to  receive  me,  and,  further,  by  his  recollection 
of  me.” 

“ And  who  has  informed  you  so  thoroughly,  sir,  as  to  the  habits  of  the 
prince?”  said  Faringhea,  unable  to  control  his  angry  spite. 
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“ If  I have  been  thoroughly  instructed  as  to  his  habits,  sir,  I have  not 
been  so  with  regard  to  yours,  ” replied  Dupont,  with  an  air  of  derision  ; “for 
I assure  you  I no  more  calculated  on  meeting  you  in  this  passage  than  you 
expected  to  see  me  here  !”  Saying  which.  Monsieur  Dupont  made  rather  a 
suspicious  bow  to  the  creole,  and  entered  the  carriage,  which  drove  off  at  a 
rapid  pace,  leaving  Faringhea  in  as  much  surprise  as  rage. 

Chapter  CXLY1. — The  Rendezvous. 

The  morning  after  Dupont  had  fulfilled  his  commission  to  Djalma,  the 
latter  was  walking,  with  hasty  and  impatient  steps,  in  the  little  Indian  saloon 
of  the  Rue  Blanche.  This  chamber  communicated,  as  we  have  before  seen, 
with  the  conservatory,  where  Adrienne  had  appeared  to  him  for  the  first  time. 
With  the  recollection  of  that  circumstance  upon  him,  he  had  dressed  him- 
self just  as  he  was  at  the  period  of  that  interview  : he  was  habited  in  a white 
cashmere  tunic,  a red  turban,  and  a sash  of  the  same  colour;  his  anklets 
were  of  pink  velvet,  embroidered  with  silver,  displaying  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage his  elegantly  shaped  leg,  and  sloping  down  over  small  white  Morocco 
slippers  with  red  heels. 

The  impulse  of  happiness  is  so  instantaneous,  and,  as  one  might  say,  so 
material  on  young,  ardent,  and  active  imaginations,  that  one  would  not  have 
now  known  Djalma  to  be  the  same  person,  who,  on  the  previous  evening, 
was  so  melancholy,  dejected,  and  despairing.  A livid  tint  no  longer 
tarnished  his  transparent  complexion,  of  a pale  gold  colour.  His  large 
pupils,  lately  shadowed  as  diamonds  may  be  by  a moist  vapour,  sparkled 
now  with  soft  beams  in  the  centre  of  their  pearly  orbs.  His  lips,  that  had 
been  for  some  time  pale,  had  revived,  with  as  deep  and  velvety  a richness  as 
the  handsomest  crimson  flowers  of  his  native  country.  Now  and  then, 
checking  himself  in  his  hasty  step,  he  would  suddenly  pause,  draw  from  his 
bosom  a small  paper  carefully  folded,  and  convey  it  to  his  lips  with  intoxicat- 
ing joy;  then,  unable  to  restrain  his  burst  of  happiness,  a sort  of  joyful 
exclamation,  manly  and  sonorous,  would  escape  from  his  bosom ; and,  at  one 
bound,  the  prince  would  be  before  the  thick  plate-glass  that  divided  tlie 
chamber  from  the  conservatory,  wherein  he  had  first  beheld  Mademoiselle 
Cardoville. 

By  a singular  power  of  recollection,  by  a wonderful  hallucination  of  a 
mind  invaded  by,  and  under  the  dominion  of  one  fixed  and  incessant  idea — 
Djalma  had  fancied,  or  rather  he  really  had  seen,  the  adored  image  of 
Adrienne  appearing  to  him  through  this  sheet  of  crystal  glass ; and  more 
than  that,  the  illusion  had  been  so  complete,  that,  with  bis  eyes  ardently  fixed 
on  the  vision  he  had  evoked,  he  had  been  enabled,  by  the  aid  of  a pencil 
filled  with  carmine,*  to  trace  and  follow  out,  with  astonishing  exactness,  the 
outlines  of  the  ideal  figure  that  the  delirium  of  his  imagination  presented  to 
his  view. 

It  was  before  this  lovely  sketch,  heightened  by  the  deepest  carmine,  that 
Djalma  bad  placed  himself  in  profound  contemplation,  after  having  read  and 
re-read,  raised  and  removed  twenty  times  from  his  lips  the  letter  he  had 
received  the  previous  evening  by  the  hands  of  Dupont. 

Djalma  was  not  alone.  Faringhea  was  following  all  the  prince’s  move- 
ments with  an  attentive,  crafty,  sullen  look.  Respectfully  standing  in  a 
corner  of  the  saloon,  the  creole  appeared  to  be  busied  in  unfolding  and 
stretching  out  Djalma’s  sash  made  of  Indian  materials ; the  tliin  silken 
texture  of  its  brown  ground  being  almost  entirely  covered  with  gold  and 
silver  embroidery  of  the  most  exquisite  delicacy.  The  countenance  of  the 
creole  was  anxious  and  ill-boding.  He  could  not  be  mistaken ; the  letter  of 
Mademoiselle  Cardoville,  delivered  by  Monsieur  Dupont  to  Djalma,  alone 
could  cause  this  high  excitement,  for  doubtless  lie  knew  that  she  was  in  love 
with  him.  In  this  case,  his  obstinate  silence  towards  Faringhea,  ever  since 
he  had  entered  the  saloon,  alarmed  the  latter  greatly,  as  he  did  not  know 
how  he  was  to  interpret  it.  On  the  previous  night,  after  having  quitted 
Monsieur  Dupont  in  a state  of  anxiety  easy  to  understand,  the  creole 
hastened  to  the  prince,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  effect  produced  by 
Mademoiselle  Cardoville's  letter ; hut  he  found  the  saloon  closed.  He 
knocked,  but  he  received  no  answer;  then,  late  as  it  was,  he  hastily  dis- 
patched a note  to  Rodin,  wherein  he  informed  him  of  Dupont’s  visit,  and  the 
probable  object  of  it. 

Djalma  had  in  fact  passed  the  night  in  a transport  of  happiness  and  hope, 
and  in  a state  of  feverish  impatience  impossible  to  describe ; and  it  was  not 
until  the  morning,  that,  going  to  his  bed-chamber,  he  snatched  a few 
moments’  rest  and  dressed  himself  alone. 

The  creole  frequently,  but  in  vain,  had  knocked  at  the  door  of  Djalma’s 
apartment;  and  at  about  half-past  twelve  the  latter  rang  to  desire  that  the 
carriage  might  be  ready  by  half-past  two.  Faringhea  having  presented  him- 
self, the  prince  gave  him  orders  without  looking  at  him,  and  as  though  lie 
were  speaking  to  one  of  the  other  servants.  Could  this  be  suspicion, 
indifference,  or  absence  of  mind,  on  the  part  of  the  prince  ? Such  were  the 
questions  the  creole  asked  himself  with  increasing  anxiety ; for  the  plottings 
of  which  he  was  the  most  active  and  immediate  agent,  would  be  ruined  by 
the  least  suspicion  on  the  part  of  Djalma. 

“ Oh  ! how  slow — how  very  slow  the  hours  move  !”  suddenly  exclaimed  the 
young  Indian,  in  a low  and  faltering  accent- 

“ You  complained  before  yesterday,  my  lord,  that  the  hours  were  very 
long!”  And  in  pronouncing  these  words,  Faringhea  moved  nearer  to 
Djalma,  in  order  to  attract  his  attention  ; but  observing  that  he  had  not 

* Some  curious  persons  possess  sketches  similar  to  these  products  of  Indian  art  of 
primitive  simplicity. 
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succeeded,  he  went  still  closer,  and  added,  “ Your  joy  appears  to  be  very- 
great,  my  lord.  Permit  your  poor  and  faithful  servant  to  know  the  cause 
of  it,  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  participate  in  it  with  you?” 

Whether  he  had  understood  the  creole’s  words  or  not,  Djalma  appeared 
as  though  he  heard  nothing.  He  made  no  reply.  His  large  black  eyes 
were  swimming  in  vacancy;  he  seemed  to  be  smiling  with  adoration  on  some 
enchanting  vision;  both  his  hands  were  crossed  over  his  bosom,  as  is  the 
custom  of  placing  them  in  his  country  when  at  prayer. 

After  a few  minutes  of  this  contemplation,  he  said,  “What  hour  is  it?” 
But  it  seemed  as  though  he  had  put  the  question  to  himself,  and  not  to 
another. 

“ It  is  nearly  two,  my  lord,”  said  Faringhea. 

Djalma,  having  heard  this  reply,  sat  down  and  hid  his  face  in  his  hands, 
as  if  desirous  of  collecting  and  absorbing  himself  in  delightful  meditation. 

Faringhea,  baffled  in  his  increasing  anxieties,  and  determined  at  all  hazards 
on  engaging  Djalma’s  attention,  drew  up  to  him  ; and,  almost  certain  as  to 
the  effect  of  the  words  he  was  about  to  utter,  said  in  a slow,  searching  tone, 
“My  lord,  the  joy  that  thus  transports  you  is,  I feel  assured,  owing  to 
Mademoiselle  Cardoville.” 

The  name  was  scarcely  out  of  his  mouth,  when  Djalma  started,  leaped 
from  his  arm-chair,  and,  looking  the  creole  in  the  face,  exclaimed,  as  though 
lie  had  not  before  perceived  him,  “ Faringhea ! you  here  ? What  do  you 
want  ?” 

“ Your  faithful  servant  is  a partaker  in  your  happiness,  my  lord.” 

“What  happiness  ?” 

“That  which  Mademoiselle  Cardoville’s  letter  has  afforded  you,  my  lord.” 
Djalma  made  no  answer,  but  his  countenance  beamed  with  so  much  serene 
joy,  that  the  creole  felt  himself  completely  re-assured.  No  cloud  of  mistrust  or 
doubt,  even  of  the  lightest  shade,  obscured  the  radiant  features  of  the  prince. 

After  a few  minutes’  silence,  the  latter  again  cast  on  Faringhea  his  eyes 
that  were  half  dimmed  with  a tear  of  joy  ; and  replied  with  a heart,  over- 
flowing with  love  and  felicity,  “ Oh,  happiness,  happiness ! It  is  good  and 
great,  like  the  Divinity  ! it  is  the  Divinity !” 

“This  happiness  is  due  to  you,  my  lord,  after  all  that  you  have  suffered.” 
“When?  Ah,  yes,  I suffered  formerly,  when  I was  in  Java;  but  that  is 
some  years  ago.” 

“ Besides,  my  lord,  this  fortunate  success  does  not  surprise  me.  What 
have  I always  said  to  you  ? ‘ Do  not  make  yourself  thus  wretched.  Pretend 

that  you  are  violently  in  love  with  another ; and  then  this  haughty  young 
lady ’ ” 

At  these  words,  Djalma  cast  such  a piercing  glance  on  Faringhea  that  the 
latter  stopped  short ; but  the  prince  said  to  him,  with  much  kindness,  “Go 
on,  1 am  listening!”  Then,  resting  his  chin  on  his  hand,  and  his  elbow  on 
his  knee,  he  fixed  a steady  look  on  the  half-caste  ; but  of  such  unspeakable 
softness  and  of  so  piercing  a nature,  that  Faringhea  felt  his  diabolical  soul 
for  the  moment  troubled  with  a twinge  of  remorse. 

“I  was  saying,  my  lord,”  he  continued,  “that,  following  the  advice  of 
your  faithful  slave,  who  persuaded  you  to  feign  a passionate  love  for  another 
woman,  you  had  brought  Mademoiselle  Cardoville,  this  proud  beauty,  to  sue 
to  you.  Was  not  my  prediction  a true  one?” 

“ Yes,  thou  didst  predict  it  !”  replied  Djalma,  still  resting  on  his  elbow, 
and  still  watching  the  creole  with  the  same  attention,  but  with  the  same 
expression  of  kindness. 

Faringhea’s  astonishment  increased ; for  hitherto  the  prince,  without 
treating  him  with  harshness,  had  at  least  kept  up  the  customs — a little  too 
haughty  and  imperious — of  their  common  country,  and  had  never  before 
addressed  him  with  so  much  kindness  ; and  conscious  of  all  he  had  done 
against  the  prince,  and  distrustful  like  all  other  wretches,  the  creole  fancied 
for  a moment  that  the  condescension  of  his  master  concealed  some  snare. 
Continuing,  therefore,  with  less  assurance,  he  said,  “ Believe  me,  my  lord, 
if  to-day  you  will  take  advantage  of  all  these  circumstances,  you  will  put  an 
end  to  all  your  trials— and  they  have  been  very  great  ones,  even  to  this 
moment,  although  you  may  have  the  generosity  not  to  think  of  them.  Still, 
however,  you  have  been  deeply  injured  ; and  yesterday,  too,  how  much  you 
suffered  ! But  you  were  not  the  only  one  that  did  so  : this  proud  young  lady 
— she  also  suffered  a great  deal.” 

“ Think  you  so  ?”  said  Djalma. 

“Ah,  most  assuredly,  my  lord.  You  can  easily  imagine  what  she  must 
have  felt,  in  seeing  you  at  the  theatre  with  another  woman.  Had  she  only 
been  slightly  attached  to  you,  her  self-love  must  have  been  deeply  wounded, 
but  if  she  were  passionately  fond  of  you,  she  must  have  been  wounded 
almost  to  death.  Leave  her,  therefore,  to  feel  it ; she  will  be  sure  to  come 
to  you.” 

“If  thou  art  certain  that  she  has  suffered  in  consequence  of  this,  why 
didst  thou  not  apprise  me  of  it  before  ?”  said  Djalma,  in  a constrained  voice, 
but  in  a tone  still  abounding  with  kindness. 

“ Before  thinking  of  compassionating  others,  my  lord,  I reflect  only  on 
your  sufferings ; and  they  affect  me  so  deeply,  that  I cannot  pity  anybody 
else,”  hypocritically  added  Faringhea,  the  influence  of  Rodin  having  been  so 
greatly  infused  into  the  Strangler. 

“ ’Tis  strange  ! ” said  Djalma,  soliloquising,  and  casting  a still  more  piercing 
look,  though  with  the  same  softness,  upon  Faringhea. 

“What  is  strange,  my  lord  ?” 

“No  matter.  But  tell  me.  Since  you  have  been  so  well  informed  as  to 
the  past,  what  think  you  of  the  future?” 


“The  future,  my  lord  ?” 

“ Yes ; for  within  an  hour  I shall  be  in  the  presence  of  Mademoiselle 
Cardoville.” 

“It  is  a serious  question,  my  lord.  The  future  will  depend  on  the  first 
interview.” 

“ That  was  what  I was  just  now  thinking.” 

“ Believe  me,  my  lord,  the  only  men  for  whom  women  entertain  a deep 
love  are  those  who  are  bold  enough  to  irritate  them  by  a refusal.” 

“ Explain  yourself  more  clearly.” 

“ Well,  then,  my  lord,  they  despise  languishing  lovers,  who  throw  them- 
selves at  their  feet,  and,  in  submissive  language,  entreat  them  to  be  kind.” 
“But  to-day,  I am  going  now  to  visit  Mademoiselle  Cardoville  for  the  first 
time.” 

“ You  have  beheld  her  a thousand  times  in  your  dreams,  my  lord;  and 
she  has  also  seen  you  in  her  dreams,  because  she  doats  upon  you.  There  is 
not  one  of  your  love  thoughts  that  does  not  find  an  echo  in  her  heart.  She 
reciprocates  all  those  burning  adorations  you  feel  for  her.  Love  has  not  two 
languages ; and  without  seeing  you,  she  has  said  all  that  you  have  said  to 
yourself;  therefore,  to-day,  act  resolutely,  and  she  is  yours.” 

“’Tis  strange,  very  strange,”  said  Djalma,  for  the  second  time,  but  without 
taking  his  eyes  off  Faringhea. 

Mistaking  the  meaning  that  the  prince  attached  to  these  words,  the  creole 
continued,  “Believe  me,  my  lord;  strange  as  it  may  appear  to  you,  it  is, 
nevertheless,  wise  counsel.  Recall  the  past.  Was  it  by  assuming  the 
character  of  a timid  lover  that  you  brought  this  haughty  beauty  to  your  feet  ? 
No,  my  lord,  ’twas  by  pretending  to  scorn  her  for  another  woman.  Away 
with  weakness,  therefore ; the  lion  does  not  cower  like  the  timid  dove. 
That  noble  monarch  of  the  forest  pays  no  regard  to  the  plaintive  moaniugs 
of  the  lioness,  who  is  even  more  gratified  than  irritated  by  his  wild  and 
rough  endearments  ; while  she,  tamed,  happy,  and  timid,  crawls  along  the 
track  of  her  master.  Take  my  word,  my  lord — be  distant,  be  distant ; and 
t is  very  day  you  will  be  the  adored  sultan  of  this  young  lady,  whose 
beauty  is  the  admiration  of  all  Paris.” 

After  a few  minutes’  silence,  Djalma  shaking  his  head  with  an  expression 
of  tender  commiseration,  said  to  the  creole,  in  his  deep,  sweet  voice,  “ Why 
will  you  betray  me  thus  ? Why  will  you  counsel  me  so  ungenerously  to 
employ  violence,  terror-,  surprise,  against  an  angel  of  purity,  whom  I love  as 
a mother  ? Was  it  not  enough  for  you  to  have  devoted  yourself  to  my 
enemies — to  those  who  followed  me  even  as  far  as  Java?”  Djalma,  with 
bursting  eyes,  and  fearful  look,  had  raised  his  poniard,  and  rushed  upon  the 
creole ; while  the  latter  was  less  surprised,  and,  perhaps,  less  terrified,  than 
at  hearing  the  prince  speak  to  him  of  his  treason  in  accents  of  such  gentle 
reproach. 

Faringhea  hastily  retreated  a step  or  two,  as  though  intending  to  put  him- 
self on  the  defensive. 

Djalma  resumed,  with  his  former  gentleness,  “You  have  nothing  to  fear — 
yesterday  I should  have  killed  you,  I assure  you  of  it ; but  to-day  a happy 
love  renders  me  just  and  merciful.  My  pity  for  you  is  without  gall : I 
commiserate  you.  You  should  be  very  unhappy,  because  you  are  so  wicked.” 
“ I,  my  lord  ?”  said  the  creole  with  increased  amazement. 

“ But  you  must  have  suffered  greatly.  They  must  have  been  most  unmer- 
ciful towards  you,  poor  creature!  you,  who  are  so  unrelenting  in  your  hatred, 
that  even  the  sight  of  a happiness  like  mine  cannot  disarm  you ! Truly, 
indeed,  in  listening  to  you  just  now,  I felt  the  deepest  compassion  tor  you, 
in  beholding  the  wretched  perseverance  of  your  hatred.” 

“My  lord,  I am  not  aware;  but — ” and  the  stammering  creole  could  not 
find  a word  to  answer. 

“What  injury  have  I ever  done  to  you  ?” 

“None,  my  lord,”  replied  the  creole. 

“ Why  then  do  you  hate  me  thus  ? Why  do  you  endeavour  with  so  much 
animosity  to  do  me  harm  ? was  it  not  enough  for  you  to  give  me  the 
treacherous  advice  to  feign  a scandalous  affection  for  that  young  girl  whom 
you  brought  hither,  and  who,  weary  of  the  miserable  chararacter  she  was 
playing,  has  at  last  quitted  the  house  ?” 

“ Your  pretended  love  for  that  young  girl,  my  lord,”  replied  Faringhea, 
regaining  his  presence  of  mind  by  degrees,  “ has  overcome  the  coldness 
of ” 

“Say  not  so,”  said  the  prince,  with  the  same  mildness,  interrupting  him. 
“ If  I enjoy  so  great  a happiness  as  to  render  me  inclined  to  pity  you,  as  to 
raise  me  almost  above  myself,  it  is  because  Mademoiselle  Cardoville  knows 
that  I have  never  ceased  to  love  her  as  she  ought  to  be  loved — with 
adoration,  with  respect.  You,  on  the  contrary,  in  counselling  me  as  you 
have  done,  had  the  design  of  alienating  her  from  me  for  ever.  You  have 
failed  of  success.” 

“ If  you  think  thus  of  me,  my  lord,  you  must  regard  me  as  your  most 
mortal  enemy.” 

“Fear  nothing,  I tell  you;  I have  no  right  to  blame  you.  In  the 
delirium  of  sorrow,  I listened  to  you — I followed  your  advice.  I have  not 
been  your  dupe,  but  your  accomplice.  But  confess  only,  in  beholding  me  at 
your  mercy,  dejected  and  despairing,  was  it  not  cruel  in  you  to  counsel  me 
to  that  course,  which  might  have  proved  the  most  fatal  in  the  world  ?” 

“ The  ardour  of  my  zeal  may  have  misled  me,  my  lord. 

“ I wish  I could  believe  you.  But  yet  again  to-day  ? Again  evil  incite- 
ments. You  are  as  unmerciful  in  my  joy  as  you  were  in  my  wretchedness. 
Those  delicious  feelings  of  the  heart,  wherein  you  see  me  plunged,  have 
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inspired  you  with  but  one  desire — that  of  changing  my  boundless  happiness 
irtt'6  'despair.” 

r~  I,  my  lord ?” 

~‘\es,  you.  \ oil  have  calculated  that  in  following  yoru'  counsels  I should 
be  lost — I should  be  for  ever  dishonoured  in  the  eyes  of  Mademoiselle  Car- 
doville.  Therefore,  say,  this  bitter  hatred — why  is  it  ? Once  more,  what 
have  I done  to  you  ?” 

“My  lord,  you  judge  me  unjustly,  and  I — — ” 

1 ' Listen  to  me.  I do  not  desire  that  you  should  be  any  longer  a villain 
and  a traitor ; I desire  to  reclaim  you.  In  our  country  we  can  charm  the 
most  dangerous  serpents,  we  can  tame  the  fiercest  tigers ; and  ^o  I would 
also  desire  to  tame — by  the  force  of  kindness— you,  who  are  a man,  w-  o 
have  an  understanding  to  guide,  and  a heart  to  love.  This  day  has  conferred 
on  me  divine  happiness.  Will  you  bless  this  day  ? What  can  I do  for  you  ? 

hat  do  you  wish  for?  Gold?  You  shall  have  gold.  Do  you  wish  for 
better  than  gold  ? — a friend,  whose  tender  kindness  shail  console  you ; and, 
in  making  you  forget  the  injuries  that  have  changed  you  to  a villain,  shall 
make  you  good  and  kind-hearted  ? Although  the  son  of  a king,  you  have 
me  for  that  friend.  I will  he  that  to  you;  yes,  spite  of  the  injury — no! 
because  of  the  injury  you  have  done  me — I will  he  to  you  a true,  "sincere 
friend ; and  happy  in  being  able  to  say,  the  day  whereon  an  angel  confessed 
to  me  her  love  my  happiness  exceeded  description.  On  that  morning  I had 
an  implacable  enemy ; in  the  evening  his  hatred  was  changed  to  friendship. 
Yes,  believe  me,  Faringhea,  misery  makes  men  wicked — happiness  makes 
them  good.  Be  happy!” 

At  this  moment  the  clock  struck  two.  The  prince  sprang  up — it  was  the 
time  for  setting  out  for  his  appointment  with  Adrienne. 

The  splendid  countenance  of  Djalma,  still  further  adorned  by  that  sweet, 
indefinable  expression  with  which  it  had  been  animated  while  talking  to  the 
Creole,  appeared  to  be  irradiated  by  divine  beams.  Approaching  Faringhea, 
he  held  out  his  hand  to  him,  in  the  most  affectionate  and  graceful  manner, 
saying,  at  the  same  time,  “ Give  me  your  hand.” 

.Die  creole,  whose  forehead  was  bathed  with  a cold  sweat,  whose  features 
were  pale,  altered,  and  disconcerted,  hesitated  for  a moment;  then,  as  if 
overcome,  subdued,  fascinated,  he  extended  bis  trembling  hand  to  the  prince, 
who  pressed  it,  and  said,  after  the  custom  of  his  country,  “ You  have 
honestly  placed  your  hand  in  the  hand  of  an  honest  friend;  this  hand  shall 
always  be  open  to  you.  Adieu,  Faringhea  ! I now  feel  more  worthy  of 
kneeling  before  the  angel.”  And  Djalma  went  out  in  order  to  go  to 
Adrienne. 

Notwithstanding  his  ferocity,  notwithstanding  the  unmitigated  hatred  he 
bore  to  the  human  race,  overpowered  by  the  generous  and  noble  sentiments 
of  Djalma,  the  gloomy  disciple  of  Bohsvanie  said  to  himself,  with  terror, 
“I  have  touched  his  hand- — he  is  now  sacred  to  me!”  Then,  after  a 
moment’s  silence  and  returning  reflection,  he  added,  “ Yes ; but  he  is  not 
sacred  to  him  who,  according  to  the  answer  I received  last  night,  ought  now 
1o  be  waiting  at  the  door  of  this  house.”  Saying  which,  the  creole  hurried 
to  an  adjoining  room  that  overlooked  the  street,  raised  a corner  of  the 
window-blind,  and  said,  with  anxiety,  “ His  carriage  has  set  out ! the  men  is 
approaching.  Death  ! the  carriage  is  in  motion— I can  see  no  more  !” 

( To  be  continued.) 


A LONDON  BARBER. 


taking  a hard  brush  out  of  his  apron-pocket,  Mr.  Frizwig  proceeded  to 
brush  the  captain  s lank  locks  over  his  flat  head.  He  then  produced  a comb 
and  scissors.  * * * * 


Air  getting  raytlier  thin  on  the  crown,  I’m  sorry  to  perceive,”  observed 
Mr.  Frizwig.  “ That’s  no  news,”  growled  the  captain,  eyeing  his 
unbecoming  appearance  in  the  unbecoming  mirror  against  the  wall.  * 
"Your  'air  requires  a good  deal  of  moisture,”  observed  Mr.  Frizwig, 
nothing  daunted  by  his  customer’s  gruffness.  “Does  it?”  growled  the 
captain.  “Thin  in  parts — strong  in  parts,”  continued  the  perruquier, 
snipping,  and  clipping,  and  combing.  “The  grand  Scandinavian  extract  of 
Patagonian  cream  would  restore  it  all;”  adding,  half  to  himself  and  half  to 
his  foreman,  “ must  have  bad  a fine  bead  formerly.”  The  capain  grinned. 

YY  hat  is  it  a bottle  ?”  inquired  he.  “ All  prices,”  replied  the  hair-dresser, 
wondering  at  the  extent  of  his  customer’s  gullibility — “all  prices,  from  two- 
and-six  up  to  ten  shillings.  The  largest  pots  cheapest  in  the  end.”  “How 
long  is  it  in  acting  ? inquired  the  captain.  “ Depends  upon  how  you  use 
it : well  rubbed  in  twice  a-day,  it  would  begin  immediately.  Renovates 
what,  s gone,  and  imparts  a beautiful  healthy  gloss  to  what’s  left.”  A leetle 
oil  the  whiskers  ? inquired  he.  “A  little,”  replied  the  captain,  with  an 
emphasis,  thinking  there  was  not  much  to  spare.  “ Just  the  p’ints  off,” 
observed  the  hair-dresser,  pretending  to  be  very  exact.  * * 

If  I might  take  the  liberty,  sir,  I w ould  recommend  one  of  my  patent, 
seli -ventilating,  porous  zephyr  scalps  with  invisible  spring  d’Qrsay  whiskers 
—the  most  surprising  deception  ever  witnessed! — impossible  to  detect!” 
Captain  Doleful  was  silent,  for  he  thought  they  would  be  dear.  “ Sell  an 
immense  number  of  them,”  continued  Mr.  Frizwig,  still  trimming  the  whis- 
kers.  “ Perhaps  you  knoiv  Captain  Orlando  Smith,  the  gentleman  who 
stood  tor  Taunton  at  the  last  election?”  The  captain  said  “No.”  “In- 
deed ! s cuse  the  liberty,  but  you  are  so  alike,  I thought  you  might  be 
brothers.  Well,  his  ’air  was  just  like  yours — thin  at  the  top,  strong  behind ; 
and  1 rigged  him  out  with  a scalp  and  whiskers,  so  neat  and  so  natural. 


that  he  won  all  the  girls’  hearts  in  the  borough.  If  they’d  had  votes  he’d 
1 ave  been  returned.  Girls  like  whiskers.  You  never  see  a new-married 
man  but  his  whiskers  have  always  increased.”  “ And  wliat  is  the  price  of 
them?”  inquired  the  captain,  recollecting  how  Miss  Jelly  had  admired  him 
in  his  fancy-dress  whiskers.  “ All  prices,  sir ! all  prices  ! — twenty  shillings 
upwards.  Allow  me  to  show  you  some.” — “Enoch!”  calling  his  appren- 
tice, “bring  half  a dozen  patent  zephyr  scalps,  dark,  with  invisible  spring 
d’Orsay  whiskers.” 

Whilst  the  apprentice  was  looking  them  out,  Mr.  Frizwig  took  a pair  of 
large  scissors  and  cut  a great  patch  off  the  captain’s  thin-liaired  crown. 
“What  are  you  after  noiv,  man?”  exclaimed  he,  jumping  off  the  chair. 
“Only  preparing  a place  for  the  spring  to  act  upon,”  replied  Mr.  Frizwig 
coolly.  “You  are  exactly  like  Captain  Orlando  Smith,  the  gentleman 
who  stood  for  Taunton  at  the  last  election.  He  would  have  it  that  I had 
spoiled  him  when  I did  that,  but,  my  word!  when  he  sawr  himself  in  his 
new  ornaments,  I heard  no  more  of  that.  Allow  me  now,  sir,”  coftt  nued 
he,  bowing  most  obsequiously,  and  pointing  to  the  chair,  “ to  have  the 
honour  of  rigging  you  out  the  same  way.”  Captain  Doleful,  somewhat 
testy,  but  hoping  for  the  lest,  then  resumed  his  seat,  and  Mr.  Friz  ig, 
with  the  aid  of  Enoch,  proceeded  to  exhibit  the  sundry  scalps  and  whis- 
kers. “ Too  light,”  said  Mr.  Frizwig,  rejecting  three  or  four  in  succession. 
“Too  dark,”  continued  he,  holding  one  to  captain  Doleful’s  head. 
“ Haven’t  you  one  with  a shade  of  grey  in  it?”  “There  is  a slight  tinge 
of  grey  in  your  ’air,”  whispered  Mr.  Frizwig,  confidentially,  as  Enoch 
returned  to  the  shop,  “which  I lave  little  doubt  the  grand  Scandinavian 
extract  of  Patagonian  cream  will  entirely  remove ; but,  as  you  only  intend 
wearing  the  scalp  until  jour  ’air  gels  strong,  it  will  be  better  to  mate  > it 
now  than  to  get  a scalp  of  the  colour  of  your  ’air  will  be  ’emitter.”  “ But  I 
haven't  made  up  my  mind  to  have  one  at  all,  yet,”  observed  the  captain, 
snappishly.  “Ah,  you're  exactly  like  Captain  Orlando  Smith,  the  gentle- 
man who  stood  for  Taunton,  at  the  last  election,”  repeated  the  audacious 
perruquier.  “ Nothing  could  persuade  him  that  I was  not  cheating  him, 
and,  indeed,  he  threatened  to  call  the  police;  but,  when  he  saw  himself, 
he  was  so  delighted  that,  in  his  ’urry  to  shew  himself,  he  left  his  new 
gingham  umbrella  and  cotton  gloves  on  the  counter.  Ah,  now  this’ll  be 
the  ticket !”  added  he,  taking  an  iron-grey  scalp  out  of  Enoch’s  hand — - 
“Allow  me,  sir,”  to  the  Captain,  putting  the  scalp  on  his  head  and  drop- 
ping the  d’Orsay  whiskers  under  his  chin.  * * 

“Delightful!”  exclaimed  he,  getting  in  front  and  looking  the  captain  full 
in  the  face.  “A  leetle  further  back,  Enoch.  That’ll  do.  Now  fasten  the 
clasp.  Charming  match  ! Don’t  think  I ever  saw  a better.”  “ But  I 
don’t  look  a bit  like  myself,”  exclaimed  the  captain,  eyeing  his  hirsute 
appearance  in  the  glass.  “ Paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  sir,  my  motto  is 
'art  before  nature,’”  replied  Mr.  Frizwig.  “This  scalp  and  whiskers 
possess  an  elegance  and  gracefulness  of  contour  almost  unattainable.  Stop 
till  you’re  used  to  them  a little,”  added  lie,  giving  the  horsehair-looking 
beard  an  inward  twitch.  “ There  may  be  a leetle  fulness  round  the  chin, 
but  that  is  easily  remedied,”  added  Mr.  Frizwig,  taking  the  large  scissors  and 
cutting  about  half  an  inch  off.  “ Now,”  said  he,  “ lioiv  do  you  like  it?” 
‘Why,  it’s  more  like  the  thing,”  replied  Captain  Doleful,  grinning  through 
the  great  collar  of  horse-hair  ; but  I should  say  it  is  still  much  too  full.” 
“You  must  have  it  full,  you  know,  or  where  would  be  the  use  of  having  a 
porous  scalp  and  d’Orsay  whiskers  at  all  ? I should  say  you  look  now  as  you 
ought  to  do,  and  as  you  did  before  your  ’air  got  so  thin.  AVouldn’t  you, 
Enoch?”  Enoch  thought  it  a charming  match  and  fit  too.  “The  hair 
matches  well  enough,  perhaps,”  observed  the  captain;  but  it’s  the  whiskers 
I object  to.  They  are  too  large — too  bushy,  and  look  altogether  too  much 
like  what  one  sees  on  a barber’s  block.”  “That’s  the  perfection  of  the 
thing  ! They  look  like  art  naturalised.  Nobody  would  even  suspect  that 
they  were  not  your  own  whiskers.  They’re  too  large  to  be  false.  As  you 
walk  up  streets  now,  you’ll  hear  the  ladies  exclaim,  ‘ What  beautiful  whis- 
kers !’  Just  as  they  did  to  Captain  Orlando  Smith,  when  he  stood  for 
Taunton. ” The  captain  twitched  and  pulled  his  whiskers  and  beard,  and 
scanned  himself  minutely.  “ If  you  allow  me  to  cut  off  the  remnants  of 
your  on  n whiskers,”  observed  Mr.  Frizwig,  “ these  new  ones  will  sit  much 
closer  and  have  a more  natural  air;”  saying  which  he  gently  lifted  a whisker, 
and  with  his  large  scissors  laid  one  cheek  bare  before  the  captain  had  time  to 
say  nay.  “ Confound  it,  I wish  you  wouldn’t  be  quite  so  handy  with  your 
scissors  !”  observed  the  captain  with  a frown.  “ Beg  pardon,”  observed  the 
obsequious  barber,  “but  I think  you’ll  agree  with  me,  that  that’s  a decided 
improvement — isn’t  it,  Enoch?”  “Looks  uncommon  well  now,”  replied 
Enoch,  grinning.  “ Doesn’t  the  gentleman  think  so  himself?”  Doleful  did 
not  deign  a reply.  He  sat  twisting  and  turning  and  examining  himself,  first 
in  the  mirror,  then  in  the  hand-glass,  then  in  the  hand-glass  and  mirror 
conjointly,  trying  if  he  could  make  himself  believe  he  looked  as  he  did  when 
he  came  in.  The  whiskers  certainly  were  tremendous — strong,  coarse, 
blick,  hiir,  with  a uniform  inward  curl.  Still  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
we  have  not  seen  as  big  a pair,  though  certainly  not  on  so  unhealthy  a 
soil  as  the  captain’s  cheeks. 

“What’s  to  pay  ?”  at  length  inquired  he,  adjusting  his  embroidered  collar 
over  his  mohair  stock,  and  putting  on  his  coat;  “you’ll  not  charge  for 
cutting  of  course?”  “Let  me  see,”  replied  Mr.  Frizwig,  rubbing  his 
hands — “ any  ’air  brushes,  tooth-brushes,  sponges,  soap,  wanted  ?”  “No  !” 
said  Captain  Doleful,  drily.  “Just  a ten  shilling  pot  of  Scandinavian 
extract.  No  curling  fluid,  tooth-powder,  lavender  water  ? Got  some 
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uncommonly  genuine  Eau  cle  Cologne.”  “No!  no!”  interrupted  the  cap- 
tun;  “ I only  want  a half-crown  pot  of  extract,  that,  and  a shilling  discount 
off  the  sovereign,  will  be  a guinea  and  sixpence — say  a guinea.”  “Beg 
pardon,  scalp  six- md-twenty.”  “How’s  that?  you  said  a sovereign.” 
“ From  a sovereign.”  “ I understood  you  to  say  that  a sovereign  was  the 
price,  or  1 wouldn’t  have  hid  one.”  “ Beg  pardon,  sir,  you  quite  misunder- 
stood me.  No  doubt  you  could  have  had  one  for  a sovereign,  but  it  would 
be  a tting  like  a dcor-mat,  without  the  invisible  spring  d’Orsiy  whiskers.” 
“Invisible  spring  d’Orsay  fiddlesticks!”  growled  the  captain,  “I  wanted 
nothing  of  the  sort.”  “ Beg  ten  thousand  pardons,  sir— s^all  be  happy  to 
tike  it  back  I’m  sure.”  “ And  what  am  I to  do  without  my  own  wtusker, 
that  you  cut  off?”  inquired  the  capt  .in  angrily.  “ The  Scandinavian  extract 
’ll  soon  restore  it!”  “ Scandinavian  devil ! — Well,  come,  six-and-twenty,” 
repeated  the  capt i in,  producing  his  old  leather  purse.  “Scalp,  six-and- 
twenty;  invisible  spring  whiskers,  ten;  one  pound  sixteen.”  “Hold!” 
cried  the  captain,  “I  won’t  be  imposed  upon!”  “Sir!”  exclaimed  Mr. 
Friz  wig,  in  a tone  of  dignified  astonishment,  dr  .wing  himself  up,  “ I tell 
you,  sir,”  Slid  the  captain,  “that you  give  me  to  understand  that  the  sc  lp 
and  whiskers  were  a pound.”  “ I don’t  know  what  your  comprehension 
may  be  equal  to,”  replied  Mr.  Frizwig,  rubbing  bis  hands,  “ but  1 assure 
you,  one  pound  sixteen  shillings  is  my  price,  and  one  pound  sixteen  shillings 
I me  n to  leave,  or  you  may  doff  your  head-dress  as  soon  as  you  like. 
Euoch,  mind  the  door  !”  giving  his  apprentice  a wink.  “Take  it  then!” 
screamed  the  captain,  dashing  tr. e money  on  the  counter;  “and  if  ever  I set 

foot  in  your shop  again,  I hope  I may  be  — - — .”  “ Shut  up  shop, 

Enoch!  shut  up  shop!”  exclaimed  Mr.  Frizwig  to  ids  apprentice.  “It’s 
all  over  with  us:  this  our  ngoutang  says  he  won't  come  hack;”  saying 
which,  master  and  lad  burst  into  a loud  guff  .w,  in  the  midst  of  which 
C ptain  Doleful  hurried  away. — Handley  Cross. 


The  Factory  Child,  “Devil’s  Dust.”— Tliis  was  the  familiar 
appellation  of  a youug  gentleman,  who  re  dly  had  no  other,  baptismal  or 
patrimonial.  About  a fortnight  after  his  mother  bad  introduced  him  into  the 
world  she  returned  to  her  factory  and  put  her  infant  out  to  nurse;  that  is  to 
say,  paid  threepence  a-week  to  an  old  woman  who  takes  charge  of  these  new- 
born babes  for  the  day.  and  gives  them  back  at  night  to  their  mothers  as 
they  hurriedly  return  from  the  scene  of  their  labour  to  the  dungeon  or  the 
den  which  is  still  by  courtesy  called  “home.”  The  expense  is  not  great: 
laudanum  and  treacle,  administered  in  the  shape  of  some  popular  elixir, 
afford  these  innocents  a brief  t.ste  of  the  sweets  of  existence;  and,  keeping 
them  quiet,  prep  ire  them  for  the  silence  of  their  impending  grave.  Infanti- 
cide is  practised  as  extensively  and  as  legally  in  England  as  it  is  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges.  But  the  vital  principle  is  an  impulse  from  an 
immortal  artist,  and  sometimes  baffles,  even  in  its  tenderest  phases,  the 
machinations  of  society  for  its  extinction.  There  are  infants  tint  will  defy 
even  starvation  and  poison,  unnatural  mothers  and  demon  nurses.  Such 
was  the  nameless  one  of  whom  we  speak.  We  cannot  say  he  thrived;  but 
he  would  not  die.  So,  at  two  years  of  age,  his  mother  being  lost  sight  of, 
and  the  weekly  payment  havingeeased,  he  was  sent  out  into  the  street  to  “ play,” 
in  order  to  be  run  over.  But  this  expedient  failed.  The  youngest  and  the 
feeblest  of  the  bind  of  victims.  Juggernaut  spared  him  to  Moloch.  All  his 
companions  were  disp  sed  of.  Three  months’  “ play”  in  the  streets  got  rid 
of  this  tender  company,  shoeless,  half-naked,  and  uncombed,  whose  age 
varied  from  two  to  five  years.  Same  were  crushed,  some  were  lost,  seme 
caught  cold  and  fevers,  crept  back  to  their  garret  or  their  cellars,  were  dosed 
with  Godfrey’s  cordial,  and  died  in  peace.  The  nameless  one  would  not  dis- 
appear. He  always  got  out  of  the  way  of  the  carts  and  horses,  and  never 
lost  his  own.  They  gave  him  no  food;  he  foraged  for  timself,  and  shared 
witli  the  dogs  the  g .rbage  of  the  streets.  But  still  he  lived ; stunted  and 
pale,  he  defied  even  the  fatal  fever,  which  was  the  only  habitant  of  his 
cellar  t i at  never  quitted  it.  And  slumbering  at  night  on  a bed  of  moulder- 
ing straw,  his  only  protection  against  the  plasliy  turf  re  of  his  den,  with  a 
dung  heap  at  his  head,  and  a cesspool  at  his  feet,  he  still  clung  to  the  only 
roof  which  shielded  him  from  the  tempest. — Sybil. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


J.  Peyton  and  W.  P.  both  address  us  on  the  important  subject  of  boots 
and  shoes.  The  former,  evidently  a man  of  leather,  stands  boldly  up  in 
defence  of  English  'workmen  in  preference  to  French.  He  says  that 
English  shoes  are  “ decidedly  the  most  scientific,  the  French  shoes  being 
cut  after  they  are  made  by  the  women  who  bind  them.”  English  shoes 
are  cut  first,  and  made  afterwards.  As  to  anatomical  science,  Peyton 
regards  it  as  quite  useless  in  shoemaking.  And  so  do  we.  It  mag  be 
very  necessary  for  surgeons;  but  all  the  knowledge  of  anatomy  that  a 
shoemaker  requires  is  this — that  the  foot  has  a heel  at  one  end,  and  toes 
ak-the  other  ; and  that  if  these  toes  be  very  much  squeezed  by  a tight 
leather  bag  they  will  feel  very  uncomfortable ; and  instead  of  growing 
smaller  by  the  pressure,  they  will  send  forth  excrescences  of  corns  and 
bunions,  which  will  make  them  considerably  larger.  This  they  know 
already,  and  the  public  know  it .-  but  fashion,  the  tormentor  of  toes  and 
the  enemy  of  simple  nature,  insists  upon  a shoe  that  nature  abhors: 
and  fashion  prevails,  and  nature  limps,  and  halts , and  groans  under 
the  agony  of  her  bunions  and  her  corns.  Command,  order,  and  enjoin 
your  shoemaker  to  make  your  shoes  long  and  broad  at  the  foes,  and  you 


will  secure  at  least  a pedestal  of  comfort  for  yourself,  and  be  none  the 
less  respected  by  your  friends.  W.  P.  is  evidently  a married  man,  and 
is  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  ladies  taking  to  wear  sandals,  as  he  is  I ready 
counting  up  the  cost  of  the  ribbons  which  they  will  make  use  of  at 
a yard  ! 

Florence  Felicia  is  terribly  annoyed  with  flattery — lip  flattery — and  is 
puzzled  how  to  act.  To  seem  pleased  is  to  encourage  it ; to  seem  dis- 
pleased may  gain  for  her  the  reputation  of  a sulky  temper.  Personal 
flattery  is  a species  of  tickling  : it  makes  people  smile,  when  it  makes 
them  unco mjort able.  Flattery  direct  is  very  vulgar — unintentional 
praise  is  pleasing.  The  praise  that  comes  through  actions , looks  that 
are  not  feigned — smiles  not  forced,  and  bright  glances  that  reveal  the 
inward  satisfaction  of  the  soul,  is  the  only  time  praise.  When  gentle- 
men pay  verbal  compliments  to  Florence,  she  ought  to  say,  “ Well,  is 
that  all?  that  has  gone  the  round  of  all  the  ball  rooms  in  England — 
give  me  something  stronger  than  that.  Can’ t you  show  your  admiration 
by  deeds  as  well  as  words  ■ What  sacrifices  could  you  make  for  me 
now  ? Life  ? no  ! A ley  ? no  ! An  arm  ? no  ! A finger  ? no  ! A 
cigar  ? doubtful ! Half  that  glass  of  negus  ? Ah,  you  wretch  ! you 
have  left  me  only  a tithe  of  it  l”  Nothing  so  cheap  as  a compliment  to 
an  insincere  mind ; and  the  love  of  flattery  is  a premium  offered  to 
insincerity  and  hypocrisy. 

“A  very  Early  Subscriber.” — The  Sabbath  was  changed  from  Saturday  to 
Sunday  gradually,  by  the  authority  of  the  universal  Church  ; both  days 
were  kept  for  some  time,  then  one  dropped.  But  still  Saturday  is  a sort 
of  half -holiday  The  practice  is  universal  throughout  Christendom  of 

keeping  the  first  instead  of  the  last  day  of  the  week.  There  is  no 
other  authority  but  this  Catholic  authority  of  tradition. 

Marcus. — Were  we  all  as  we  ought  to  be,  we  might  all  address  one  another 
freely  without  introduction ; especially  coming  out  of  church,  where  we 
have  been  worshipping  together.  Yet  it  would  be  a piece  of  rudeness 
to  offer  to_  escort  any  lady  from  church,  even  from  a village  church, 
to  whom  you  were  not  personalty  known. 

Ida  Venalla. — The  gentleman  gives  the  very  best  evidence  of  attachment 
who  seeks  the  society  of  a lady,  and  takes  pleasure  in  innocent  conver- 
sation with  her,  even  if  he  waggishly  pretends  to  dislike  her  and  never 
praises  or  compliments  her  in  words.  This  is  the  most  delightful 
deception  of  all,  to  be  loved  by  a man  whose  words  make,  no  profession 
of  love,  but  whose  actions  speak  the  overflowings  of  a i kind  and  affec- 
tionate heart . Since  there  must  always  be  some  deception  in  love,  let  us 
have  the  flattery  of  the  heart  rather  than  that  of  the  head. 

Grace  V. — To  learn  lo  paint  flowers,  or  anything  else  welt,  you  must 
learn  the  general  principles  of  drawing.  You  can  never  draw  a flower 
well  if  you  cannot  draw  a jug  or  a teapot,  or  a donkey,  or  a donkey  car 
Learn  to  draw  whatsoever  is  set  before  you.  Draw  the  chimney-piece, 
old  gran’s  cap  with  her  head  in  it — and  draw  flowers  too.  But  if  you 
draw  nothing  else  but  flowers  in  learning  to  draw,  you  will  never  draw 
well  — your  taste  will  be  uncultivated,  and  your  ideas  confined.  Grace 
must  apply  to  a music  publisher  for  an  answer  to  her  other  question. 

“An  Anxious  Enquirer.”- — Nervous  complaints  are,  perhaps,  incurable  by 
medicine.  Physical  activity  and  repose  of  mind  are  best  adapted  for 
them.  A country  life  will  sometimes  cure  them.  Sedentary  habits  are 
not  good  for  them,  neither  is  fatigue.  A nervous  person  ought  to  be  his 
own  physician,  and  carefully  attend  to  his  own  sensations,  their  periodic 
times  and  causes.  He  will  then  discover,  if  not  the  remedy,  at  least  a 
palliative,  which  will  enable  him  to  bear  his  fate  with  resignation,  and 
even  to  be  happy  under  it.  Nervousness  is  merely  extreme  susceptibility, 
and  a wise  mind  may  turn  such  a temperament  to  very  good  account ; for 
it  will  only  attempt  those  functions  for  which  it  is  physically  or  meta- 
physically qualified,  when  it  has  the  power  of  choice — and  we  have  all 
a tittle  exercise  of  will  at  our  own  disposal. 

Large. — Analysis  and  decomposition  are  perhaps  physically  identical;  but 
analysis  has  a soul  which  decomposition  wants.  It  has  an  intellectual  end 
and  purpose  in  reference  to  man,  at  least,  and  implies  a thinking  and 
investigating  mind  to  conduct  it.  The  purpose  of  God  in  decomposition 
implies  wisdom,  no  doubt,  as  all  his  works  and  ways  do ; but  decom- 
position, in  reference  to  man,  means  nothing  more  than  a separation  of 
parts. 

Cerise  is  very  anxious  to  know  that  science  of  divination  by  which  hus- 
bands are  seen  through  the  dark  and  mysterious  future.  It  is  well  for 
many,  perhaps  most,  that  they  do  not  see  into  futurity,  for  the  romance 
of  anticipation  is  sadly  destroyed  by  the  hard  outlines  of  reality.  How- 
ever, as  we  like  a game  at  fortune-telling  just  as  if  we  were  girls 
of  eighteen,  we  will,  by  and  by,  give  our  fair  friends  some  scientific  infor- 
mation on  the  subject. 

Henrietta  is  sadly  perplexed  because  her  sweetheart  will  not  pop  the 
question.  He  loves  her  society,  and  delights  in  her  as  a companion, 
but  never  speaks  of  marriage.  Sad  thing  this  marriage.  How  impatient 
it  makes  people  to  destroy  what  Goldsmith  calls  the  happiest  days  of 
their  lives — the  days  of  courtship  ! But  the  fact  is,  that,  in  this  world, 
every  one  has  an  eye  to  business.  A man  fears  to  undertake  the  charge 
of  a wife  and  family.  A woman  longs  to  be  in  charge,  and  settled. 
Opposite,  however,  as  these  two  natures  are,  they  coalesce,  or  as  the 
chemists  sag,  combine. 

Each  volume  of  the  Family  Herald  consists  of  52  numbers. 
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It  must  be  evident  to  every  mind  that  is  accustomed  to  measure  the 
degrees  of  greatness,  ihat  national  music  is  an  inferior  species  of  music  to 
that  which  is  universal.  It  breathes  a partial,  a hostile,  and  an  uncha- 
ritable spirit.  It  is  particularly  exciting  to  the  soldier,  the  sailor,  and  the 
patriot,  but  it  is  always  as  repulsive  to  the  foreigner  as  it  is  attractive  to 
the  nation  that  uses  it.  It  begets  and  nourishes  local  attachments,  narrow 
and  limited  conceptions  of  moral  duty.  It  tends  even  to  elevate  hatred 
into  a virtue  and  injustice  into  heroism.  The  man  whom  one  nation 
detests  is  often  adored  by  another  ; and  the  song  which  creates  love  in  one 
nation’s  bosom  inspires  that  of  another  with  mortal  aversion. 

It  is  far  otherwise  with  universal  music.  This  has  no  national  feeling 
or  prejudice  in  it.  It  belongs  in  common  to  all  nations.  It  is  felt  in 
common  by  all  hearts.  The  virtues  of  which  it  sings  are  the  virtues  of 
humanity.  They  neither  belong  to  England  nor  France,  nor  any  other 
limited  portion  of  earth  exclusively.  They  are  virtues  before  which  the 
local  virtues  shrink  abashed,  whenever  the  spirit  of  peace  diffuses  its 
fragrance  throughout  the  atmosphere  of  society.  The  enemies  of  which  it 
sings  are  not  the  territorial  foes  of  the  vulgar  militant — the  monarchal, 
ai  istocratical,  and  democratical  enemies  that  inhabit  con'iguous  or  disiaut 
countries  ; they  are  the  moral  and  the  spiritual  enemies  of  humanity  if  self — 
enemies  which  are  equally  detestable  to  the  Englishman,  the  Frenchman,  the 
Arab,  and  the  Chinese.  Such  music  and  song— for  we  must  combine  the 
two — are  of  a higher  otder  than  the  national  and  local,  which  engender  love 
of  countrymen  and  hatred  of  foreigners  ; which  please  the  mind  with  high- 
coloured  delineations  of  national  greatness  and  superiority,  and  which  teach 
the  heart  which  is  too  prone  to  depravity  to  exult  in  the  idea  of  a prostrate 
Frenchman  or  Chinaman,  with  the  foot  of  Britannia  on  the  neck  of  the 
vanquished.  National  music  is  low  and  profane,  and  may  be  fitly  represented 
by  the  following  stanza  : — 

“ Come,  my  brave  hearts  of  oak, 

Let  us  drink,  sing,  and  joke, 

While  here  on  the  shore  we  remain ; 

When  our  country  demands, 

With  hearts  and  with  hands, 

We  are  ready  to  conquer  again. 

It  requires  no  great  elevation  of  character  to  sing  such  a soug  with  feeling. 
It  is  a song  for  a common  pot-house,  which  the  most  worthless  rabble  in 
the  world  might  sing  in  chorus  with  boisterous  enthusiasm.  And  not  the 
rabble  onlv,  but  lords  and  gentlemen  also,  who  have  the  soul  of  the  rabble— 
who  are  their  leaders  to  battle,  and  to  glorious  victory — can,  glass  in  hand, 
and  brain  reeling  with  intoxicating  fumes  of  wine  and  tobacco,  heartily 
respond  to  the  thrilling  sounds,  and  feel  the  sentiment  the  more,  the  less  they 
seem  capable  of  speech  or  of  action.  Such  songs  are  of  an  inferior  otder, 
merely  because  they  require  an  inferior  order  of  mind  to  appreciate  them. 
Some  of  our  greatest  poets  have  written  such  songs,  and  conserved  the 
narrow-minded  spirit  of  nationality  by  lending  the  power  of  their  genius 
to  clothe  that  spirit  of  war  and  strife  in  the  royal  robes  of  virtue.  The 
following  stanza  from  Burns’  Dumfries  Volunteers  has  no  doubt  been  sung 
ten  thousand  times  in  the  private  dwellings  and  change  bouses  of  tbe  North, 
by  men  who  never  suspected  any  degenerating  influence  in  the  sentiments 
expressed,  or  any  moral  crime  in  branding  a foreigner  with  the  opprobrious 
name  of  a loon  or  a dog  : — 

“ The  kettle  o’  the  kirk  and  state, 

Perhaps  a clout  may  fail  in’t, 

But  deil  a foreign  tinkler  loon 
Shall  ever  ca’  a nail  in’t. 

Our  fathers’  bluid  the  kettle  bought. 

And  wha  wad  dare  to  spoil  it  ? 

By  heaven,  the  sacrilegious  dog 

Shall  fuel  be  to  boil  it.  “ Fal  de  ral,”  &c. 

The  chorus  stamps  the  character  of  such  a song.  Only  think  of  “ Fal 
de  ral”  to  a hymn  or  a royal  anthem,  or  even  a chaste  love  song,  or  song  of 
friendship  ! It  would  be  desecrated  by  it.  But  the  chorus  in  part  redeems 
the  character  of  Burns  in  writing  it.  “ There,”  he  must  have  said,  in 
finishing  the  stanza,  “ fal  de  ral — ye  deserve  naething  better.”  The  only 
excuse  for  such  songs  is  the  imperative  necessity  of  the  times,  which  compel 
men  to  act  on  the  defensive  even  when  the  offensive  spirit  is  awanting,  and 
sing  such  songs  as  stimulants  to  rouse  their  courage  in  defence  of  their  altars 
and  their  homes.  But  the  good  which  they  do  is  sadly  adulterated  with 
a large  admixture  of  evil,  and  is  perpetuated  by  succession  from  generation 
to  generation  when  the  original  causes  of  national  exasperation  have  ceased 
to  operate. 

Love  songs  are  very  different  in  their  nature  to  the  songs  above  alluded 
to.  They  are  more  universal  and  less  national.  Indeed,  a pure  love  song 
has  a species  of  universality  which  adapts  it  for  every  nation,  people,  and 
tribe  o"f  humanity.  It  is  unive:  sally  understood  and  universally  appre- 
ciated. But  there  are  spurious  kinds  of  universality.  There  are  gra- 
dations in  universality  as  well  as  in  nationality  and  individuality.  The 
universality  of  a love  song  has  a species  of  anti-social  and  selfish  cha-  | 


racter  about  it.  The  lover  admits  of  no  associate  of  his  own  sex.  With 
him  the  whole  world  of  love  consists  of  himself  and  his  mistress.  A thou- 
sand men  may  sing  a love  song  in  chorus;  but  each  must  have  a different 
mistress  in  his  imagination,  or  the  hearts  will  not  accord  with  the  voices. 
Men  may  love  one  country,  but  not  one  mistress.  The  universall  y of  love 
music,  therefore,  decomposes  itself  into  individual  parts,  in  the  mind  of 
every  enthusiastic  listener  or  chorister.  Instead  of  uniting  men  in  heart, 
it  sepai  ates  them.  It  is  not  a collective  universality,  but  an  alienating  and 
individualising  universality.  It  develops  the  individual  feelings,  and  the 
tenderest  and  secret  relationships  of  the  heart,  as  well  as  individual  jea- 
lousies and  hatreds.  It  cuhiva'es  fancy,  pensive  melancholy,  individual 
hopes  and  aspirations ; and  is  so  far  opposed  to  patriotism  and  eveiy  other 
collective  passion,  that  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  love  poetry 
lies  in  the  struggle  that  takes  place  between  the  individual  passion  of 
sexual  love  and  the  collective  passion  of  the  love  of  country.  With  all  its 
individuality,  however,  love  song  is  so  far  universal  in  its  character,  that 
it  is  supernational — it  cherishes  no  hostile  feelings  between  countries,  and 
can  never  stand  in  the  way  of  international  communion  and  friendship.  It 
is  too,  exclusively  selfish  and  individual  for  this.  Its  whole  world  is  a 
domestic  hearth  or  fireside  ; and  its  whole  kindred  is  an  individual  sweet- 
heart. It  speaks  to  the  keenest,  the  sharpest,  but  the  most  limited  and 
exclusive  of  all  our  passions.  It  is  sensual  and  enervating,  rather  than 
spiritual  and  ennobling  ; and  s its  field  of  vision  is  snadl  and  anti-social, 
it  neither  can  suggest  large  ideas,  nor  encourage  great  and  philanthropic 
sentiments. 

Sacred  song  or  music  is  of  a much  higher  order  than  either  of  the  two 
preceding.  It  is  more  universal,  less  territorial,  less  exclusive,  less  jealous 
and  individual.  The  ideas  are  all  larger.  The  greatness  of  a nation  is 
beneath  the  dignity  of  sacred  music  ; for  though  Zion  and  Jerusalem  are 
familiar  words  in  all  the  songs  and  hymns  of  the  Church,  the  Church  itself 
has  magnified  the  meaning  of  these  two  words  in  such  a manner  as  to 
destroy  their  nationality  and  their  locality.  Every  church  calls  itself  Zion, 
and  speaks  of  our  “ Zion,”  as  if  the  number  was  great,  and  the  position 
everywhere.  But  even  the  old  Zion  of  the  Jews  contemplated  universality  ; 
and  the  ideas  connected  with  it  were  grand  and  sacred  beyond  a parallel 
amongst  the  nations.  “ Out  of  Zion  shall  go  forth  the  law,  and  the  word 
of  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem  ; and  he  shall  judge  amongst  the  nations,  and 
rebuke  many  people.  And  they  shall  beat  their  swoids  into  plough -hares, 
and  their  spears  into  pruning-hooks  ; nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against 
nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  the  art  of  war  any  more.”  Nothing’  can 
exceed  this  in  grandeur  of  sentiment.  This  is  not  national ; it  embraces 
the  world  in  one  great  family.  This  is  not  seifish  and  individual  ; it  is 
universal  in  the  most  magnificent  sense  of  the  word.  To  this  magnificence 
the  songs  of  Zion  owe  their  sanctity.  They  are  really  the  lirgest  in  idea 
of  all  the  songs  that  are  sung  ; and  the  music  ihat  is  blent  find  w ith  them 
is  in  a peculiar  manner  denominated  sacred  music.  This  music  is,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  the  most  sublime  of  all  music;  it  is  the  most  dignified  ; there 
is  a nobility,  a grandeur  about  it  which  no  otoer  music  possesses,  it  is 
a music  which  commands  awe  and  reverence.  You  feel  as  if  some  great 
potentate  were  approaching — as  if  even  a smile  would  be  indecorous,  and 
to  laugh  profane,  'i  o dance  to  such  music  is  impossible.  You  n ay  walk 
in  procession  to  it,  with  solemn  step  and  slow  ; but  all  frivioliiy  of  mind,  all 
sensations  of  the  ludicrous,  the  wanton,  the  sensual,  or  the  selfish,  are 
banished  by  the  majesty  of  an  universal  idea.  To  hear  such  music  in  its 
greatest  perfection,  we  should  not  purchase,  a five  or  seven  shilling  ticket 
to  a riotous  exhibition  of  five  hundred  instruments  in  Exeter  Hail,  playing, 
as  they  call  it,  the  Creation , or  ihe  Messiah,  or  Samson,  or  any  other 
dramatic  composition  called  an  oratorio — we  should  merely  draw  aside  the 
curtain  of  some  Continental  cathedral,  and  walk  in  alone,  whilst  vespers 
were  chanted;  and  there,  amidst  the  huge  massive  pillars  of  some  five  or  six 
centuries’  duration,  listen  to  the  soft,  clear,  and  thrilling  sound  that  issues 
from  the  choir  and  re-echoes  from  the  ceiling.  It  is  a treat  for  a contem- 
plative mind.  Thtre  is  no  doctrine  to  dislurb  your  thoughts  ; you  are 
left  to  the  poetry  of  your  own  nature  ; you  are  made  a poet  by  the  poetry 
of  the  atmosphere  in  which  you  move — unless,  perhaps,  your  wrath  is 
kindled,  and  the  spirit  of  proselvtism  and  reformation  seizes  you,  and  stops 
the  ears  of  your  heart  to  all  the  melting  agency  oi  sounds.  In  such  a case, 
a play  at  Exeter  Hall  would  be  better  for  your  musical  ear;  and  five 
hundred  instruments,  with  their  awful  crashes,  thunderings,  and  squeakings, 
would  give  you  a finer  idea  of  the  sublime  and  the  beautiful.  To  us,  here 
is  something  more  sacred  even  in  a simple  Scotch  band,  consisting  of 
human  voices  only,  such  as  we  have  heard  iu  former  days  in  Saint  Geo'ge’s, 
Edinburgh,  than  in  the  finest  oratorio  we  ever  heard  played  by  file  or 
fiddle  ; but  the  solemn  accompaniment  of  the  organ  in  a cathedral  choir 
constitutes  the  very  highest  species  of  solemnity  which  the  art  of  music  has 
yet  invented. 

The  musical  drama  is  a descent  from  the  pinnacle  of  sacred  music.  It 
is  mimic,  and  therefore  comes  down  in  the  scale  of  sanctity  and  reverence. 
It  is  one  of  those  powdered  periwigs  which  human  invention  has  made 
up  to  satisfy  the  taste  for  novelty  and  effect,  without  consulting 
that  law  of  wise  nature  which  forbids  the  unnatural  to  become  universal 
and  permanent,  as  it  forbids  the  mule  to  reproduce  its  species.  It  is  so 
purely  artificial,  that  it  can  only  be  understood  and  appreciated  by  a critic  ; 
and  a critic  himself  is  so  artificial  a creature,  that  he  never  can  tell  what 
is  good  or  bad  till  the  public  or  the  circles  have  pronounced  their  verdict. 
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He  can  then  discover  a reason  for  the  judgment,  when  the  judgment  is 
pronounced.  A man  may  be  overleaf!  ed  in  the  put  iicu'ars  of  an  art  or 
profession,  just  as  a piece  cf  meat  cr  a loaf  of  bread  may  be  over- 
done. And  an  art  may  arise,  and  be  much  in  vogue  amongst  an  artificial 
portion  of  the  community  which,  for  a time,  may  enlist  even  the  greatest 
intellects  of  the  world  in  its  favour;  and  yet  for  want  of  popular  sympathy 
it  may  exercise  but  a feeble  influence  over  the  public  mind.  Such  an  art 
is  that  of  dramatic  music,  or  the  musical  drama,  of  which  the  opera  is 
merely  the  profane  and  the  oratorio  the  sa  red  department.  They  have 
enlisted  the  greate-t  musical  talent  in  their  service,  and  they  are  in  vogue 
amongst  the  rich  and  the  fa-diionable,  because  they  furnish  them  with  the 
most  splendid  exhibitions  of  musical  ta'ent  ; but  it  is  not  as  operas  or 
oratorios — not  as  dramatic  representations  of  nature  that  they  are  loved. 
Without  the  artists — the  Grisis,  the  Fornasaris,  and  the  Marios — the  opera 
would  come  down  much  quicker  than  the  legitimate  drama.  It  is  entirely 
supported  by  a few  individual  songsters,  and  can  only  be  enjoyed  by  a 
small  portion  of  the  community.  In  this  respect  it  differs  from  sacred 
music,  national  and  love  music,  which  are  almost  wholly  independent  of 
individual  talent.  Nature  has  put  down  our  national  drama  by  refusing 
to  send  even  two  or  three  specimens  of  great  histrionic  talent ; and  by  re- 
fusing to  make  such  another  windpipe  as  Grist’s  she  may  send  the  opera 
after  the  legitimate.  She  sends  eras  of  taste  as  well  as  of  thought  and  of 
indu  try,  and  her  means  are  very  simple  and  very  effectual.  But  the  opera, 
like  the  love  song,  is,  in  some  respects,  an  advance  in  relation  to  the  legiti- 
mate national  drama.  The  very  nationality  of  our  Shakspearean  drama  is 
one  of  its  detects.  It  is  too  English.  There  is  a little  sprinkling  of 
universality  in  it,  in  so  far  that  its  heroes  are  men  of  all  nations  (Richard 
and  Henry  of  England,  Ham  et  of  Denmark,  Othello  the  Moor),  and  there 
is  no  appearance  of  national  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  poet’s  own  country. 
In  this  respect,  perhaps,  it  excels  all  other  national  dramas,  and  is  better 
than  any  other  national  drama  adapted  for  univer.-aiity.  But  then  its 
language  is  national  ; whereas  the  language  of  the  oratorio  and  the  opera 
is  universal.  Music  is  the  language  of  the  oratoiio  and  the  opera  ; there- 
fore, as  Schlegel  says,  “ nothing  is  lost  by  the  opera  being  represented  in 
a tongue  not  generally  understood.”  In  fact,  an  Italian  opera  is  better 
understood  in  England  than  an  English  legitimate  drama  would  be  in  Italy. 
Hence,  in  respect  to  language  and  even  intelligibility,  the  opera  is  the  more 
universal  of  the  two  ; and  the  fate  of  the  Italian  opera,  its  universal  extension 
over  Christendom,  forms  an  impoitant  chapter  of  the  History  of  Rome,  as 
the  centre  of  a spurious  or  imperfect  system  of  Catholicity,  which,  for  want 
of  popular  intelligibility,  has,  like  the  Roman  Empire,  only  a limited  sphere 
prescribed,  to  the  bounds  of  which  it  can  go,  and  no  farther.  The  Roman 
church  service  throughout  the  world  is  Latin,  a language  which  once 
aspired  to  universality,  bur.  now  an  unknown  tongue  to  all  but  scholars  ; and 
the  Italian  Opera,  like  the  Italian  Church,  plays  Italian  dramas  to  all  the 
playgomg  fashionables  of  the  civilized  world,  though  the  language  is  a dead 
letter  to  the  greater  poitiou  of  the  hearers.  It  is  a bold  attempt  at  musical 
Catholicity,  but  it  cannot  succeed  for  want  of  intelligibility.  An  artificial 
taste  amongst  the  rich  supports  it  at  present,  as  affording  a place  of  retreat 
from  the  “ mobile  vulgus.”  But  the  oaiion  at  large  is  too  unartificial  to 
love  it  as  it  is  imported.  It  makes  a resemblance  of  it,  however,  such  as  we 
have  in  the  ” Bohemian  Girl”  and  the  “Enchantress”  of  Balfe,  which  are 
operas  in  which  a little  sense  is  combined  with  sound,  and  are  eminently 
successful  amongst  the  middle  classes,  though  despised  by  the  great  because 
they  are  English,  and  sung  in  a language  understood  by  the  people.  With 
such  irritations  of  the  Italian  Opera,  it  now  occupies  the  stage  of  the  national 
drama,  and  entertains  the  public  mind  with  the  universal  but  indefinite 
language  of  music,  where  once  it  was  electrified  by  the  national  and  definite 
language  of  Shukspeare. 

Music,  without  intelligible  language,  is  mere  sound.  Like  a love  song,  it 
leaves  the  individual  to  his  own  sensations  ; there  is  no  associative  power 
in  it — no  doctrinal  or  moral  instruction  in  it.  It  can  neither  allay  a 
tempest  of  passion  nor  solve  a problem  of  thought.  It  can  settle  none  of 
the  coniroversies  cf  society.  It  depends  for  its  efficacy  upon  something 
previously  done  for  it ; it  can  do  nothing  for  itself.  It  cannot  raise  a 
fabric,  it  can  only  adorn  one  that  is  raised.  A church  may  make  music, 
but  music  cannot  make  a church;  it  can  only  assist  in  its  service.  An  age 
or  a nation  may  make  music,  and  leveal  its  character  therein  ; but  music 
can  never  make  a nation  or  form  the  character  of  an  age.  There  is  too 
little  iatelh duality  or  intelligibility  in  it.  It  is  like  praying  in  Latin  to 
an  Irish  servant  girl ; a pleasing,  soothing,  composing  sound,  without  a 
definite,  a logical,  or  expiessible  meaning.  Fashionable  music,  therefore, 
will  do  little  or  nothing  for  us.  It  teaches  no  moral  lesson,  it  creates  no 
associative  or  collective  enthusiasm  either  for  individual,  national,  or  uni- 
versal reformation  ; but  it  is  a step  out  of  nationality  towards  something 
greater,  when  a universal  language,  even  of  sound  without  sense,  takes  the 
place  of  a national  language  lull  of  deep  meaning,  like  that  of  our  national 
drama.  The  movement  is  a sEn  of  the  times — a type  of  international 
communion,  when  nationality  will  cease  to  pervert  the  passions  of  mankind 
to  the  practice  of  war  and  sectarian  strife.  It  is  the  herald,  the  fore- 
runner of  a better  movement  than  itself — a movement  which  will  accom- 
plish in  sense  what  music  attempts  by  sound,  and  speak  the  common 
thoughts  and  sentiments  of  reformed  humanity  in  elligibly  to  men  of  all 
nations  and  climes.  We  will  gladly  give  up  our  national  drama,  our 
operas  and  national  airs,  for  such  a boon  of  universal  common  sense  in 


exchange.  That  boon  is  coming  ; for  as  sure  as  the  flight  of  the  sta-mew 
predicts  a storm,  so  sure  does  the  type  precede  the  anti-type,  and  the 
shadow  announce  the  proximity  of  the  substance. 


THE  PARTITION  OF  TIIE  EARTH. 
(From  the  German  of  Schiller.) 


From  heaven  the  mighty  voice  of  Jove  was  heard — 

“ Take  ye  the  world  1”  unto  mankind  it  cried  ; 

“ To  you  all  right  henceforth  shall  be  transferr’d  : 

As  brothers,  then,  the  heritage  divide.” 

And  now,  in  anxious  and  in  swift  pursuit, 

Both  young  and  old  go  forth  a share  to  claim  ; 

The  farmer  seizes  on  earth’s  golden  Iruit ; 

In  woods  the  youth  pursues  the  timid  game. 

The  merchant  fills  his  warehouses  with  store; 

The  abbot  takes  the  ruddy,  sparkling  wine.  ; 

The  king  on  what  the  rest  had  seized  before 
Lays  toll,  and  says,  “ A tithe  of  all  is  mine  1” 

Quite  late — when  all  the  portioning  was  done — 

From  distant  land  of  dreams  the  poet  came  ; 

Alas  1 each  bright  inheritance  was  gone, 

And  all  around  their  separate  owners  claim. 

“ Ab  1 no  is  me  ! Shall  I,  of  all  the  rest, 

Forgotten  be  ? I,  thy  most  faithful  son  ?” 

Thus,  with  a weight  of  sorrow,  unreprest, 

He  threw  himself  before  Jove’s  mighty  throne. 

“ If  in  the  land  of  dreams  thou  still  wilt  stay, 

Replied  the  god,  “ why  lay  the  fault  to  me? 

Where  Wert  thou  when  the  world  was  giv’n  away  ?” 

“ My  spirit,”  said  the  poet,  “ was  with  thee*! 

“ My  eye  was  dazzled  with  heaven’s  glorious  light — 

My  ear  entranced  with  its  rich  melodies  ; 

Pardon  the  spirit,  who  before  thy  sight, 

Seeking  the  heavenly,  lost  the  earthly  prize 
“ Waatcan  be  done  ?”  cried  Jove  ; “ there’s  nought  to  spare — 
The  harvest,  chase,  and  field  no  more  are  mine  ; 

But  if  thou  wouldst  in  heaven  a portion  share, 

Come  when  thou  wilt,  it  shall  be  ever  thine  1”  . Jettchen. 


FAMILY  MATTERS 

Marriage  is  the  mo'her  of  the  world,  and  preserves  kingdoms,  and  fills 
cities,  and  churches,  and  heaven  itself.  An  unmarried  man,  like  a fly  in 
the  heart  of  an  apple,  dwells  in  perpetual  sweetness,  but  dwells  alone,  and  is 
confined,  and  dies  in  singularity.  But  marriage,  like  the  useful  bee,  builds 
a house,  and  gathers  sweetness  from  evt  rv  flowe-,  and  labours  and  unites 
into  societies  and  republics,  and  sends  out  colonies,  and  feeds  the  world 
with  delicacies,  and  obeys  its  king,  and  keeps  order,  and  exercises  many 
virtues,  and  promotes  the  inteiest  of  mankind,  and  is  that  state  of  good 
things  to  which  God  hath  designed  the  constitution  of  the  world. — Jeremy 
Taylor. 

Slander. — The  worthiest  people  are  the  most  injured  by  slander  ; as 
we  usually  find  that  to  be  the  best  fruit  which  the  birds  have  been  peeking 
at. — Swift. 

Peccadilloes  which  are  thought  no  Sins  : — Cheating  your  neigh- 
bour and  dearest  friend  to  any  extent  in  horse-dealing.  Stealing  umbrellas, 
while  you  only  ask  a loan  of  them.  Palming  off  modern  pictures,  cameos, 
and  coins  for  veritable  antiques.  And  borrowing  books  while  you  never 
mean  to  return  them. 

Universality  of  Discontent. — A gentleman  had  a board  put  en  a 
part  of  hts  land,  on  which  was  written,  “ I will  give  this  field  to  any  one 
who  is  really  contented;”  and  when  an  applicant  came  he  said,  “ Are  you 
contented?”  the  general  reply  was,  14  I am.” — “Then,”  rejoined  the  gen- 
tleman, “ what  do  you  want  with  my  field  ? ” 

Imitation  of  the  Great. — If  it  were  enacted  that  only  persons  of 
high  rank  should  dine  upon  three  dishes,  the  lower  sort  would  desire  to 
have  three ; but  if  commoners  were  permitted  to  have  as  many  dishes  as 
they  pleased,  whilst  the  nobili  y were  limited  to  two,  the  inferior  sort 
would  not  exceed  that  number.  An  order  to  abolish  the  wearing  of 
jewels  has  set.  a whole  country  in  an  uproar  ; but  if  tbe  order  bad  only 
prohibited  ear-rings  to  ladies  of  the  first  quality,  other  women  would  not 
have  desired  to  wear  them. — The  Reflector. 

Wom  an’s  Love. — Women  generally  love  less  for  youth,  beauty,  or  for- 
tune, than  for  fame,  especially  the  higher-tninded  portion  of  the  sex,  and 
this  proves  the  purity  of  their  affection  ; for  what,  after  all,  ran  he  the 
object  of  true  love  but  mind — the  high  and  noble  mind — which  attests 
itself  by  the  loud  voice  of  fame  and  the  reluctant  evidence  of  envious 
mankind  ? A noble-spirited  woman,  in  the  prime  of  youth  and  the  morning 
of  beauty — whom  will  she  choose?  on  whom  bestow  her  affections  ? Not 
on  the  gay  youth  of  her  own  age,  priding  himself,  like  another  lady,  on  his 
smooth  face  and  flexible  form.  She  will  turn  away  from  the  fair  brow 
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without  a laurel,  and  the  delicate  hands  that  reap  no  harvest  from  the 
field  of  honour,  and  place  her  heart  in  the  custody  of  him  whose  vigour 
and  energy  of  thought  have  given  him  a place  amongst  the  great  of  the 
world. 

Heaping  up  Wealth. — It  is  o’ten  ludicrous  as  well  as  pitiable  to  wit- 
ness the  miserable  ends  in  which  the  heaping  up  of  wealth  not  unusually 
terminate.  A life  spent  in  the  drudgery  of  the  counting-house,  ware- 
house, or  factory,  is  exchanged  for  the  dignified  ease  of  a suburban  villa  ; 
but  what  a joyless  seclusion  it  mostly  proves  ! Retirement  has  hei  n post- 
poned until  all  the  facul  ies  of  enjoyment  have  become  effete  or  paralysed. 
“ Sans  eyes,  sans  teeth,  sans  taste,  sans  everything,”  scareely  any  inlet  or 
pulsation  remains  for  old,  much  less  new  pleasures  and  associations. 
Nature  is  not  to  be  won  by  such  superannuated  suitors.  She  is  not  intelli- 
gible to  them  ; and  the  language  of  fields  and  woods,  of  murmuring  brooks, 
mountain  tops  and  tumbling  torrents,  cannot  be  understood  by  men 
familiar  only  with  the  noise  of  crowded  streets,  loaded  vans,  bustling 
taverns,  and  postmen’s  knocks.  The  chief  provincial  towns  are  envhoned 
with  luckless  pyrites  of  this  description,  who,  dropped  from  their  accustomed 
sphere,  become  lump  and  dross  in  a new  element.  Happily  their  race  is 
mostly  short ; death  kindly  comes  to  terminate  ttieir  weariness,  and,  like 
pdants  too  late  transplanted,  they  perish  from  the  sudden  change  in  long- 
established  habits,  air,  and  diet. 

Rose-water.  — Distil  fresh  rose  petals  in  the  following  proportions  : — 
Ten  pounds  of  petals,  seven  fluid  ounces  of  proof  spirit,  two  gallons  of  water. 

Contagion  from  Fevers. — S;r  William  Temple  recommends  timid 
people  to  put  a small  piece  of  myrrh  in  the  mouth  in  all  cases  of  danger. 
It  has  proved  effectual  during  the  plagues  of  the  East. 

Toothache. — Dr.  Blake  recommends  two  drachms  of  alum  to  be  dis- 
solved in  seven  drachms  of  sweet  spirits  of  nitre  ; a piece  of  lint  or  a small 
bit  of  sponge  to  be  dipped  in  the  solution  and  applied  to  the  tooth. 

Rook  Pie. — Draw  and  skin  as  many  young  birds  as  will  fill  the  dish  ; 
set  them  in  cold  water,  with  a little  salt,  for  two  hours  ; then  remove  the 
ba  k-bones,  season  with  pepper,  salt,  a little  cayenne,  and  two  or  three 
cloves  pounded  fine  ; lay  them  closely  in  a pie-dish,  adding  some  good  gravy, 
with  some  pats  of  butter  upon  the  top  ; cover  the  whole  with  a coarse  flour- 
and-water  piaste,  and  bake  it  for  an  hour  and  a half.  Next  day,  remove 
the  coarse  paste,  replace  it  with  a puff  paste,  and  bake  it  over  again  till 
done ; before  serving,  pour  into  the  dish  some  highly-seasoned  gravy. 
Some  add  the  yolk  of  eggs  and  a steak  at  the  bottom,  as  in  a pigeon-pie. 


MRS.  CAUDLE’S  CURTAIN  LECTURES. — (From  Func/i ) 


CAUDLE  COMES  HOME  IN  THE  EVENING,  AS  MRS.  CAUDLE  HAS  “ JUST 
STEPPED  OUT,  SHOPPING.”  ON  HER  RETURN,  AT  TEN,  CAUDLE 
REMONSTRATES. 

Mr.  Caudle,  you  ousht  to  have  had  a slave — yps,  a black  slave,  and  not 
a wife.  I’m  sure  I’d  better  been  born  a negro  at  once — much  better, 
What's  the  matter  now?  Weil,  I like  tbit.  Upon  my  life,  Mr.  Caudle, 
that’s  very  cool.  I can’t  leave  the  house  just  to  buy  a yard  of  riband,  but 
you  storm  enough  to  carry  the  roof  off.  You  didn’t  storm? — you  only 
spoke?  Spoke  indeed!  No,  sir  ; I've  not  such  superfine  feelings;  and  I 
don’t  cry  out  before  I’m  hurt.  But  you  ought  to  have  married  a woman 
of  stone,  for  yon  feel  for  nobody  : that  is,  for  nobody  in  your  own  house. 
I only  wish  you’d  show  some  of  your  humanity  at  home,  if  ever  so  lit' le — 
that’s  all. 

“ What  do  you  say  ? Where's  my  feelings  to  go  shopping  at  night  ? 
When  would  you  have  me  go  ? In  the  broiling  sun,  making  my  face  like  a 
gipsy’s?  I don’t  see  anything  to  laugh  at,  Mr.  Caudle;  but  you  think  of 
anybody’s  face  before  your  wife’s.  Oh,  that’s  pi 'in  enough  ; and  all  the 
wor  d can  see  it.  I dare  say,  now,  if  it  was  Miss  Prcttyman’s  face — now’, 
now,  Mr.  Caudle  ! What  are  you  throwing  yourself  about  for?  I suppose 
Miss  Prettyman  isn’t  so  wonderful  a person  that  she  isn’t  to  be  named  ? I 
suppose  she's  flesh  and  blood.  What?  You  don't  know?  Ha!  I dare  say. 

“ What,  Mr.  Caudle  ? You'd  have  a separate  room?  you’ll  not  be  tor- 
mented in  this  manner?  No,  you  won’t,  sir — not  while  I’m  alive.  A sepa- 
rate room!  And  you  call  yourself  a religious  man,  Mr.  Caudle?  I’d 
advise  you  to  take  down  the  Prayer  Book  and  read  over  the  Marriage 
Service.  A separate  room,  indeed  ! Caudle,  you’re  getting  quite  a 
heathen.  A separate  room  ! Well,  the  servants  would  talk  then  ! But 
no;  no  man — not  the  best  that  ever  trod,  Caudle — should  tvr  make  me 
look  so  contemptible. 

“ 1 shan’t  go  to  sleep  ! and  you  ought  to  know  me  better  than  to  ask  me 
to  hold  my  tongue.  Because  you  come  home  when  I’ve  ju*t  stepped  out 
to  do  a little  shopping,  you’re  worse  than  a fury.  I should  like  to  know 
how  many  hours  I sit  up  for  you  ? What  do  you  say  ? Nobody  wants  me 
to  sit  up?  Ha  ! that’s  like  the  gratitude  of  men — just  like  ’em  ! But  a 
poor  woman  can’t  leave  the  house,  that — what  ? Why  can’t  I go  at 
reasonable  hours  ? Reasonable  ! What  do  you  call  eight  o’clock  ? If  I 
went  out  at  eleven  and  twelve,  as  you  come  home,  then  you  might  talk  ; 
bat  seven  or  eight  o’clock — why  it’s  the  cool  of  the  evenini  ; the  nicest 
time  to  enjoy  a walk;  and,  as  I say,  do  a little  bit  of  shopping.  Oh  y:s, 
Mr.  Caudle;  I do  think  of  the  people  that  are  kept  in  the  shops  just  as 
much  as  you  ; but  that’s  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  it.  I know  what  you’d 
have.  You’d  have  all  those  young  men  let  away  early  from  the  counter  to 
improve  what  you  please  to  call  their  minds.  Pretty  notions  you  pick  up 


among  a set  of  free-thinkers,  and  I don’t  know  what  ! When  I was  a girl, 
people  n ver  talked  of  minds — intellect,  I believe  you  call  it.  Nonsense!  a 
newfangled  thing,  just  come  up ; and  the  sooner  it  goes  out,  the  better. 

“ D n’t  tell  me  ! What  are  shops  for,  if  they’re  not  to  be  open  late  and 
ea  lytoo?  An  I what  are  shopmen,  if  they’re  not  always  to  attend  upon 
their  customers  ? Peop'e  pay  for  what  they  have,  l suppose  ; and  ai  n’t  to 
be  told  wiien  they  shill  come  and  lay  their  money  out,  and  when  they 
shan’t?  Thank  goodness!  if  one  shop  shuts,  another  keeps  open  ; and  I 
always  think  it  a duty  I owe  to  myself  to  go  to  the  shop  that's  open  last : it's 
the  only  way  to  punish  the  shopkeepers  that  are  idle,  and  give  themselves 
ai’s  about  early  hours. 

‘‘  Besides,  there’s  some  things  I like  to  buy  best  at  candle-light.  Oil, 
don’t  talk  to  me  about  humanity  ! Humanity,  indeed,  for  a pack  of  tall, 
strapping  young  fellows — some  of  ’em  big  enough  to  be  shown  for  giants  ! 
And  what  have  they  to  do  ? Why,  nothing  but  to  stand  behind  a counter,  and 
talk  civility.  Yes,  I know  your  notions;  you  say  that  everybody  works  too 
much  : I know  that.  You’d  have  all  the  world  do  nothing  half  its  time  but 
twiddle  its  thumbs,  or  walk  in  the  parks,  or  go  to  picture-galleries,  and 
museums,  and  such  nonsense.  Very  fine,  indeed  ; but,  thank  goodness  ! the 
world  isn’t  come  to  that  pass  yet. 

” What  do  you  say  I am,  Mr.  Caudle  ? A foolish  woman,  that  can  t look 
beyond  my  own  fire-side  ? O yes,  I can  ; quite  as  far  as  you,  and  a great 
deal  farther.  But  I can’t  go  out  shopping  a little  with  my  dear  friend  Mrs. 
Wittles — what  do  you  laugh  at  ? Oh,  don’t  they  ? Don’t  women  know 
what  friendship  is  ? Upon  my  life  you’ve  a nice  opinion  of  us!  Oh,  yes, 
we  can — we  can  look  out-ide  of  our  own  fenders,  Mr.  Caudle.  And  if  we 
can’t,  it’s  all  the  better  fur  our  families.  A blessed  thing  it  would  be  for 
ttieir  wives  and  children  if  men  couldn’t  either.  You  wouldn’t  have  lent 
that  five  pounds — and  I dare  say  a good  many  other  five  pounds  that  I 
know  nothing  of — if  you — a lord  of  the  creation  ! — had  haif  the  sense 
women  have.  You  seldom  catch  us,  I believe,  lending  five  pounds.  I should 
think  not. 

“ No  : we  won’t  talk  of  it  to-morrow  morning.  You’re  not  going  to 
wound  my  feelings  when  I come  home,  and  think  I’m  to  say  nothing  about 
it.  You  have  called  me  an  inhuman  person;  you  have  said  I have  no 
thought,  no  feeling  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  my  feliotv-crea'ures  ; I 
don’t  know  what  you  haven’t  called  me  ; and  only  for  buying  a — but  l 
shan’t  toil  you  what;  no,  I wont  satisfy  you  there — but  you’ve  abused  me  in 
this  manner,  and  only  for  shopping  up  to  ten  o’clock.  You’ve  a great  deal 
of  fine  compassion,  you  have  ! I’m  sure  the  young  man  that  served  me  could 
have  knocked  down  an  ox  ; yes,  strong  enough  to  lift  a house:  but  you  can 
pity  him — oh,  yes,  you  can  be  all  kindness  for  him,  and  for  the  world,  as  you 
call  it.  Oh,  Caudle,  what  a hypocrite  you  are  ! I only  wish  the  world  knew 
how  you  treated  your  poor  wife  ! 

“ What  do  you  say  ? For  the  love  of  mercy  let  you  sleep  ? Mercy,  indeed  ! 

I wish  you  could  show  a little  of  it  to  other  people.  O yes,  I do  know  what 
mercy  means  ; but  that’s  no  reason  I should  go  shopping  a bit  earlier  than 
1 do — and  1 won’t.  No — -you’ve  preached  this  over  to  me  again  and  again  ; 
you’ve  made  me  go  to  meetings  to  hear  all  about  it,  but  that’s  no  reason 
women  shouldn’t  shop  just  as  late  as  they  choose.  It’s  all  very  fine,  as  I say, 
for  you  men  to  talk  to  us  at  meetings,  where,  of  course,  we  smile  and  all  that. 
— and  sometimes  shake  our  white  pocket-handkerchiefs — and  where  you  say 
we  have  the  power  of  early  hours  in  our  own  hands.  To  be  sure  we  have  ; 
and  we  mean  to  keep  it.  That  is,  I do.  You’ll  never  catch  me  shopping 
until  the  very  last  thing;  and — as  a matter  of  principle — I’ll  always  go  to  the 
shop  that  keeps  open  latest.  It  does  the  young  men  good  to  keep  ’em  close 
to  business.  Improve  their  minds,  indeed  ! Let  ’em  out  at  seven,  and 
they’d  improve  nothing  but  their  billiards.  Besides,  if  they  want  to  improve 
themselveq  can’t  they  get  up,  this  fine  weather,  at  three  ? Where  there’s  a 
will,  there’s  a way,  Mr.  Caudle.” 

“ I thought,”  writes  Caudle,  “ that  she  had  gone  to  sleep.  In  this  hope, 

I was  dozing  off,  when  she  nudged  me,  and  thus  declared  herself  : — 
‘Caudle,  you  want  nightcaps;  but  see  if  I budge  to  buy  ’em  till  nine  at 
light !’  ” 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL. 

It  is  calculated  that  the  consumption  of  gas  in  London  amounts  to  eight 
millions  and  a half  cubic  feet  every  twenty-four  hours. 

The  estimate  of  expense  for  railways,  navigations  and  canals,  water- 
works, ferries  and  docks,  piers  and  harbours,  bridges  and  roads,  on  account 
of  which  Acts  of  Parliament  have  been  applied  for  this  session,  amouuts  to 
.€95,748,529. 

The  projected  bridge  across  the  Severn,  for  the  Bristol  and  Liverpool 
Junction  Railway,  would  only  be  two  miles  in  length,  and  that  across  a tidal 
stream — the  cost,  that  is,  the  estimated  cost,  €800,000. 

A letter  from  the  master  of  a vessel  loading  guano  at  Saldanlia  Bay, 
recently  received  at  Sunderland,  represents  the  manure  obtained  there  as  of 
greater  strength  than  that  of  Ichaboe. 

A lithographic  printing  machine,  capable  of  producing  2000  good  impres- 
sions of  designs,  or  20,000  copies  of  lithographic  writing  in  an  hour,  has  just 
been  brought  out  in  Paris. 

An  antidote  for  arsenic  has  been  discovered  by  Dr.  Bunsen,  in  the  hydrated 
peroxide  of  iron — a simple  preparation,  and  one  which  ought  to  have  a place 
on  the  shelves  of  every  druggist  in  the  kingdom. 


USEFUL  INFORMATION  AN!)  AMUSEMENT 


Galviss. — The  following  remedy  for  the  diarrhoea,  to  which  calves  are  so  j 
subject  when  Weaned,  is  prescribed  by  M.  Drubig.  One  pound  and  a half 
of  linseed,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  rye  bread,  cut  in  pieces,  a large  spoonful 
of  cummin,  and  one  of  common  salt  ; to  be  well  boiled  in  two  large  pails 
of  water.  When  given  to  the  calf  this  is  to  be  raised  with  a quarier  of  a 
pint  of  milk. 

Foul  Air  in  Wells  and  Cesspools. — Mr.  Green,  of  Sudbury,  has 
suggested  a method  of  purifying  wells,  &c.,  from  the  foul  air  which  so 
often  accumulates  in  them  when  long  closed,  and  has  not  unfrequently 
been  destructive  of  life.  The  plan  is  simply  to  throw  into  the  well  a 
quantity  of  unslacked  lime,  which,  as  soon  as  it  comes  in  contact  with  the 
water,  throws  up  a column  of  vapour,  driving  before  it  all  the  deleterious 
gases,  and  rendering  it  perfectly  safe  for  the  workman  to  descend  imme- 
diately.— The  Builder. 

Daguerreotype. — M.  Martenz  has  discovered  the  means  o f*1  carrying 
on  this  process  on  a gigantic  scale.  He  can,  he  says,  daguerreotype  an 
entire  panorama,  embracing  150  degrees  ! llis  process  consists  in  curving 
the  metallic  plate,  and  causing  the  lens  which  reflects  the  landscape  to 
turn  by  clockwork.  The  lens,  in  turning,  passes  over  on  one  side  of  the 
whole  space  to  be  daguerreotyped,  and  on  the  other  side  moves  the 
refracted  luminous  cone  to  the  plate,  to  which  the  objects  are  successively 
conveyed. 

Incrustation  in  Steam  Boilers. — Dr.  Ritterbrandt,  a scientific 
foreigner  residing  in  England,  has  discovered  a philosophical,  easy,  and 
very  efficacious  mode  of  preventing  the  formation  of  fur  in  boilers.  By 
introducing  a small  quantity  of  chloride  of  ammonium  the  lime  vvhicli 
forms  the  incrustation  is  held  in  solution,  the  boiler  cannot  therefore  foul. 
The  process  is  equally  applicable  to  fresh  or  salt  water.  This  discovery 
will  effect  a saving  of  time,  heat,  and  fuel ; and,  more  than  all,  will  prevent 
one  of  the  principal  causes  of  explosions  ; for  it  has  been  proved  that,  in 
most  instances,  the  foulness  of  the  boiler  has  been  the  principal  cause  of 
accident. 

Novel  Invention  in  the  Mode  of  Communicating  Motion  to 
Clocks. — The  public  may,  ere  long,  expect  to  experience  an  immense  saving 
in  furnishing  themselves  with  that  indispensable  necessary- — a clock — and 
one,  too,  of  a superior  description.  For  the  ingenious  discovery  they  will  be 
indebted  to  Mr.  Andrew  Symington,  watchmaker,  Kettle,  son  of  the  late  Mr. 
Symington,  inventor  of  steam  navigation,  and  to  Mr.  A.  Temple,  gardener 
to  O.  Tyndall  Bruce,  Esq.,  Falkland.  The  simplicity  of  the  principle  is 
truly  wonderful,  the  machinery  required  being  nothing  more  than  the  crown 
wheel,  and  the  propelling  power  applied  to  the  axle  of  the  wheel  keeps  the 
pendulum  in  motion  with  the  most  perfect  exactness;  it  requires  no  winding 
up.  A model  has  been  constructed,  and  the  experiments  have  proved  com- 
pletely successful. — Fifeshire  Journal. 

Effects  of  Tobacco. — The  essential  oil  of  tobacco  is  formed  by 
destructive  distillation ; hence  it  is  produced  in  the  ordinary  practice  of 
smoking.  A curious  illustration  of  the  deadly  power  of  this  substance  is 
given  in  Barrow’s  Travels  in  Africa  : “ As  I was  endeavouring,  he  writes, 
to  set  a snake  at  liberty,  one  of  the  Hottentots  took  out  with  the  point 
of  a stick  a small  quantity  of  a thick  black  matter  from  the  short  stem 
of  his  tobacco-pipe,  which  he  called  tobacco  oil.  This  he  applied  to 
the  mouth  of  the  snake  while  darting  out  its  tongue,  as  those  animals 
usually  do  when  enraged.  The  effect  was  instantaneous,  like  that  of  an 
e'ectric  shock.  With  a convulsed  motion  ttiat  was  momentary,  the  snake 
half  untwisted  itself,  and  never  stirred  more,  and  the  muscles  were  so  con- 
tracted that  the  whole  reptile  felt  hard  and  rigid  as  though  dried  in  the 
sun.” 

Mr.  Taylor’s  Apparatus  for  Saving  Life. — An  Edinburgh  paper 
says,  that  on  the  preceding  Saturday,  about  the  time  of  high  water,  Mr.  F. 
Taylor,  of  Leith,  made  an  experiment  on  the  sands  with  his  apparatus,  for  the 
purpose  of  saving  life  in  cases  of  shipwreck  by  means  of  pieces  of  boats,  oars, 
pieces  of  spars,  or  pieces  of  other  buoyant  woods  or  buoyant  packages  of  a 
cargo,  &c.,  &c.,  where  boats  are  carried  away  or  otherwise  rendered  useless. 
Being  provided  with  four  fir  staves  of  a dry  ware  cask,  feet  in  length,  about 
five  inches  broad,  and  one  inch  thick,  a large  glass  bottle  that  would  contain 
about  two  gallons,  and  a small  cask  about  twenty-one  inches  long  by  ab  >ut 
ten  inches  in  diameter,  twelve  nails,  and  five-penny  worth  of  tarred  cord,  a 
saw  and  an  axe,  he  then  constructed  a frame  of  the  staves,  and  having 
completed  his  machine,  stepped  into  the  middle  compartment,  iifed  it  up  by 
his  hands,  and  then  walked  into  the  sea  with  it  a little  to  the  eastward  of 
the  pier,  till  the  water  was  about  twenty-seven  inchis  deep.  He  then  seated 
himself  on  the  cord,  hooked  his  oars,  and  proceeded  nearly  half  way  from 
the  beach  to  the  Black  Rocks.  Thereafter  he  altered  his  course  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Baths  at  Seafield,  where  he  landed,  after  being  about  two  hours 
in  the  water.  The  many  spectators  were  highly  satisfied  at  the  result  of  this 
experiment. 


THE  WOODBINE. 


Simple  flower,  the  hedge  adorning, 

Pure  as  love  thy  sweet  perfume. 
Opening  with  the  beams  of  morning. 
Blooming  ’neatli  the  blaze  of  noon ! 
When  night’s  sombre  shades  descending 
Bid  thee  yield  to  darkness’  power, 

To  the  mandate  meekly  beading, 

Closed  within  thy  leafy  bower— 


Kmblem  thou  of  resignation  ! 

May  that  virtue  solace  me  ; 

O ! may  I,  in  each  privation, 

Humbly  bow  to  Heaven’s  decree  ! 
Calmly  as  the  woodbine  closing. 

When  night’s  dewy  shadows  fall, 

May  my  heart,  on  Him  reposing, 

Answer  to  my  Makei  s call ! M.  B 


VARIETIES. 


In  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  lately,  an  innkeeper,  sued  for  refusing  admis- 
sion to  a traveller,  was  cast  in  40s.  damages  and  costs. 

Sir  R.  Peel  has  made  the  gratifying  announcement  that  the  subject  of  the 
erection  of  a new  National  Gallery,  more  w orthy  of  the  Arts  in  this  country, 
is  under  the  consideration  of  the  Government. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Marchioness  of  Londonderry  took  the  lead  for  richness 
of  apparel  at  the  Queen’s  recent  ball.  Her  ladyship  was  attired  in  the  lull 
state  costume  of  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  and  the  value  of  the  jewels  on 
her  person  was  estimated  at  ,£’500,000. 

Dr.  Wolff  has  been  suffering  from  painful  swellings  in  his  feet,  produced 
by  the  rishla,  a long  thread-like  worm  cf  Bokhara,  which  insinuates  itself 
into  the  flesh.  One  was  extracted  from  the  wrist  by  Six  Benjamin  Brodie, 
who  succeeded  in  winding  it  round  a piece  of  paper. 

Monsieur  Thierry,  who  attempted  to  establish  himself  as  an  independent 
sovereign  in  New  Zealand,  having  disappointed  or  given  umbrage  to  his 
barbarous  subjects,  was  recently  killed,  cooked,  and  eaten  by  them  at  a 
solemn  public  banquet. 

Chess  and  backgammon  boards  are  done  up  like  books,  because  a bishop 
of  Sicily  (liudes)  forbade  the  clergymen  to  play  at  chess  or  backgammon  ; 
so  they  got  their  boards  done  up  in  the  fashion  of  books,  and  sturk  them  up 
in  their  libraries—  to  be  for  use  at  fitting  opportunities.  The  “ bo- Us”  got 
the  name  of  “ wooden  gospels.” 

Some  bees  have  made  a nest  in  an  odd  place  at  Garstang,  having  taken 
possession  of  a spare  bed  in  a double-bedded  room.  The  window  of  the 
room  was  opened  during  the  day,  which  gave  the  bees  egress  and  ing  e--  ; 
and  their  abode  was  not  noticed  till  the  occupant  of  the  oiber  bed  complain  d 
of  a strange  humming  each  morning  : a search  was  made,  and  a ne-i  of 
twenty-four  young  bees  was  found  between  the  blankets. 

At  one  of  the  late  meetings  of  the  British  Association,  Professor  Faraday 
related  a remarkable  instance  of  that  xecklessness  among  miners  which  i-  so 
fruitful  a cause  of  accidents.  Having  gone  down  to  inspect  the  11  'swell 
colliery,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  causes  of  the  terrible  explosion  there,  lie 
was  watching  some  miners  making  their  preparations  for  blasting  the  coal, 
holding  at  the  time  an  unprotected  candle  in  Lis  hand  : when  the  boring  was 
completed,  he  asked  the  men  where  the  gunpowder  was ; on  which  one  of 
them  coolly  answered,  “ You  are  silting  upon  it,  sir.” 

The  Jesuits.— The  superior  of  the  order  of  Jesuits  Ins  enjoined  ail  the 
houses  of  the  society  now  exi-ting  in  France  to  dissolve  themselves,  to  et-ase 
to  admit  novices,  and  to  sell  all  their  landed  property. 

Longevity  in  Horses. — The  Marquis  of  Rumecroix  has  just  lest  an 
Arab  mare,  by  death,  which  was  sixty-three  years  old,  but  which  of  course  had 
long  been  useless. 

Curious  Fact. — In  the  storm  which  recently  burst  over  Rueil,  in  Fr  nice, 
the  lightning  struck  a pile  of  plates,  broke  all  those  made  of  porcelain 
(commonly  called  china),  and  left  uninjured  those  which  were  made  of 
common  clay. 

Wounds  and  Sounds. — It  was  remarked  at  Burgos,  as  it  had  been  on 
former  occasions,  that  a wound  from  a grape-shot  is  less  quietly  borne  than  a 
wound  from  a round-shot  or  musketry.  The  latter  is  seldom  known  in  the 
night,  except  from  the  falling  of  the  individual;  whereas  the  former  not  un- 
fiequently  draws  forth  loud  lamentations. — Maxwell. 

Was  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ever  Wounded  ? — Until  this  occa- 
sion I was  under  an  impression  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  never  was 
wounded;  but  Sir  George  Walker  said,  that  not  long  after  the  storming  of 
Badajos,  he  was  struck  by  a random  musket-ball  in  the  side,  in  an  affair 
with  the  French  on  the  borders  of  France.  It  was  merely  a slight,  wound, 
and  dressed  on  the  spot.  The  Duke  on  receiving  it  exclaimed,  “ Hit  at 
last!”  and  seemed  much  pleased. — Rush’s  Residence  at  the  Court  of 
London. 

Lawyers  in  Servia. — We  then  came  to  the  Skela  ; and  seeing  a large 
house  within  an  enclosure,  1 asked  what  it  was;  and  was  told  that,  it  was  the 
reconciliation-house,  a court  of  first  instance,  in  which  cases  are  decided  by 
the  village  elders  without  expense  to  the  litigants,  and  beyond  which  s-uits 
are  seldom  carried  to  the  higher  courts.  Thtre  is  throughout  all  the  interior 
of  Servia  a stout  opposition  to  the  nascent  lawyer  class  in  Belgrade.  I have 
been  more  than  once  amused  on  hearing  an  advocate,  greedy  of  practice, 
style  this  laudable  economy  and  patriarchal  simplicity — ■ ' Avarice  and  aver- 
sion from  civilization.”  A small  lawyer  party  is  beginning  in  Belgrade; 
but  they  are  disliked  by  the  people,  who  prefer  short  personal  procedure,  and 
dislike  documents.  It  is  remarked,  that  when  a man  is  supposed  to  be  in 
the  right,  he  wishes  to  carry  on  his  own  suit ; when  he  has  a bad  case,  be 
resorts  to  a lawyer. — Paton’s  Servia. 

The  Powder  Ball. — This  ball  will  have  done  a great  deal  of  good, 
in  making  us  look  a hundred  years  tack.  How  1 should  like  to  see  the 
thing  tried  upon  a grand  scale  ! Suppose  that  everybody  in  London,  just 
for  four-and-twenty  hours,  out  of  compliment  to  the  great  example  set  by 
the  court,  should  live  as  if  it  was  1745  1 Wouldn’t  it  be  drop  ? Droll  to 
have  the  gas  out,  and  set  up  oil-twiuklers  ; droll  to  make  the  new  police 
put  on  drab  coats,  and  call  the  hours  like  that  “venerable  institution,”  the 
watch  ! Droll  to  have  all  the  rail-trains  stopt,  and  only  book  passengers 
for  York  by  the  waggon  1 Droll  to  stop  the  steam- boats  on  the  river — the 
omnibuses  in  the  street ; making  folks  move  about  in  nothing  but  wherries, 
hackney-coaches,  and  sedan-chairs!  Droil,  too,  would  it  be  to  stait  for 
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Gravesend  in  the  ti  t-boat  on  a two  days’  voyage!  Well,  I do  hope  that 
all  this  will  be  brought  about.  For  if  all  folks  in  London  were  made  to 
live  only  f'our-and-twenty  hours  of  a hundred  years  ago — I do  think  that 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives  they’d  shut  their  mouths  about  those  precious  good 
old  times,  that  some  people  do  now  so  like  to  cackle  about. — The  Hedgehog 
Letters. 

A German  Execution. — During  the  last  ten  years  there  has  not  been 
any  capital  execution  in  Stuttgard.  The  last  week  in  June  the  scaffold 
was  erected  for  the  decapitation  of  a young  woman  named  Margaret  Rud- 
hardt,  who  was  sentenced  to  death  for  poisoning  her  husband  with  arsenic. 
This  act  of  supreme  justice  was  marked  by  a strange  incident.  The^execudon 
here  takes  place  with  a sword.  The  culprit  is  placed  on  his  knees,  with  a 
whi  e handkerchief  over  his  eyes  ; one  of  the  executioner’s  assistants  then  lies 
down  before  the  culprit,  seizes  him  with  his  two  hands  by  the  thighs,  and 
keeps  him  immoveably  fixed  to  the  ground,  whilst  another  holds  him  by  the 
hair,  and  draws  his  head  back,  so  that  the  muscles  of  the  neck  be  extended, 
when  the  executioner  with  his  sword,  which  he  grasps  with  both  hands,  cuts 
off  the  head.  At  the  moment  when  the  latter  was  about  to  inflict  the  fatal 
blow  on  Margaret  Rudhardt,  a man  rushed  through  the  compact  crowd  that 
surrounded  the  scaffold,  crying  out,  in  a stentorian  voice,  “ Stop,  stop  !”  and 
waving  at  (he  same  time  over  his  head  a white  handkerchief.  The  executioner 
instinctively  dropped  his  arm,  his  aids  loosened  the  victim,  removed  the 
bandage  from  her  eyes,  and  Margaret  Rudhardt,  who  during  those  awful 
preparations  bad  exhibited  a good  deal  of  calmness,  rose  smiling  ; for  the 
unhappy  woman,  as  well  as  the  executioner  and  everybody — including  the 
recorder  of  the  Royal  Court  of  Stuttgard,  who  was  on  the  platform  drawing 
up  the  minutes  of  the  execution — believed  that,  she  had  been  pardoned.  This, 
however,  was  not  the  case.  The  author  of  the  incident  was  arrested,  and  it 
was  soon  discovered  that  he  had  been  an  old  servant  of  Margaret  Rudhardt’s 
father,  who  imagined  that  by  interrupting  the  execution,  it  would  be  retarded, 
and  that  the  daughter  of  his  former  master  would  then  have  a chance  of 
obtaining  her  pardon.  After  an  interval  of  half-an-hour,  which  was  a painful 
respite  for  Margaret  Rudhardt,  she  was  again  obliged  to  kneel,  and  justice  had 
its  course. 

Lord  Nelson. — An  interesting  relic  of  Nelson  has  been  discovered  ; and 
some  interest  also  attaches  to  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  secured  to 
the  nation.  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  in  his  laborious  researches  for  editing  the 
hero’s  Dispatches,  bad  satisfied  himself  that  the  coat  and  waistcoat  which 
Nelson  wore  when  he  fell  at  Trafalgar  were  carefully  preserved.  In  pur- 
suance of  the  Admiral’s  directions,  they  were  given,  with  several  other  things, 
by  Sir  Thomas  Hardy,  his  Captain,  to  Lady  Hamilton  ; by  her  they  were 
transferred,  under  peculiar  circumstances,  to  a late  Alderman  of  London  ; 
and  they  remained  in  possession  of  the  Alderman's  widow.  The  lady  is  not 
rich,  and  she  asked  £150  for  the  relic.  The  sum  being  beyond  his  own 
means,  Sir  Harris  determined  to  raise  it  by  subscription,  in  order  that  the 
coat  and  waistcoat  might  be  deposited,  like  the  coat  which  Nelson  wore  at 
the  battle  of  the  Nile,  in  Greenwich  Hospital.  With  that  view,  he  put  the 
proposition  in  writing,  and  had  it  printed  as  a circular.  Before  issuing  the 
circular,  however,  he  sent  a copy  to  Prince  Albert,  who  immediately  desired 
that  the  purchase  might  be  made  for  himself,  as  he  should  “ feel  pride  and 
pleasure”  in  presenting  the  precious  memorials  to  Greenwich  Hospital.  Sir 
Harris  Nicolas  took  them  to  the  Royal  purchaser  ; and  we  understand 
that  the  Prince  manifested  a very  fine  feeling  on  the  occasion.  There  is 
a kind  of  generous  wisdom  in  this  act ; for  nothing  could  so  help  to  identify 
the  Queen’s  husband  with  the  British  people  as  such  little  tributes  to 
their  mariiime  pride.  The  coat  is  thus  described  in  Sir  Harris  Nicolas’s 
circular;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  it  has  an  historical  value: — “The  coat 
is  the  undress  uniform  of  a vice-admiral,  lined  with  white  silk,  with  lace 
on  the  cuffs,  and  epaulettes.  Four  stars — of  the  Orders  of  the  Bath,  St. 
Ferdinand  and  Merit,  the  Crescent,  and  St.  Joachim — are  sewn  on  the 
left  bieast,  as  Nelson  habitually  wore  them  : which  disproves  the  story, 
that  he  purposely  adorned  himself  with  his  decorations  on  going  into  battle  ! 
The  course  of  the  fatal  ball  is  shewn  by  a hole  over  the  left  shoulder,  and 
part  of  the  epaulette  is  torn  away  ; which  agrees  with  Dr.  Sir  William 
Beattie’s  account  of  Lord  Nelson’s  death,  and  with  the  fact,  that  pieces  of 
the  bullion  and  pad  of  the  epiulette  adberred  to  the  ball,  which  is  now  in  her 
Majesty’s  possession.  The  coat  and  waistcoat  are  stained  in  several  places 
with  the  hero’s  blood. 

Improved  Paving,  Cleansing,  and  Drainage. — A public  meeting  of 
the  Associaiion  for  the  Promotion  of  Improved  Paving,  Cleansing,  and 
Drainage,  was  held  at  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms,  on  Thursday,  July  3rd, 
the  Duke  of  Grafton  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Charles  Cochrane,  the  president 
of  the  association,  gave  a very  interesting  statement  of  the  object  and  the 
proceedings  of  the  association  ; and  Mr.  P.  Borthwick,  Member  for  Evesham, 
gave  a most  eloquent  speech  on  the  rights  of  industry  and  poverty,  which 
met  with  a fervent  response  from  the  feelings  of  all  present.  From  Mr. 
Cochrane’s  staiement,  it  appears  that  the  society  expects  to  be  able  to  give 
employment  to  40,000  persons  ; hut,  at  the  same  time,  to  effect  such  a saving 
the  articles  of  goods  and  clothing  as  to  excite  a little  suspicion  or 
ealousy  amongst  the  tailors,  the  dress-makers,  and  the  cloth  manufacturers. 
That,  however,  as  Mr.  Roger  Morton  says,  is  “ neither  here  nor  therp.” 
, ndeed,  many  more  parties  besides  these  must  suffer,  as  Mr.  Cochrane  showed 
ns  with  respect  to  the  chiff'onniers  of  Paris,  who  objected  to  the  cleaning 
of  the  streets,  because  it  would  destroy  the  occupation  by  which  they  sup- 
ported themselves.  The  beer-shops,  and  gin-shops,  and  confectioners’  shops 


might  complain,  that  by  removing  the  dust  they  prevented  the  people  from 
experiencing  that  burning  thirst  which. leads  so  directly  to  i he  encourage- 
ment of  their  trade.  But  all  these  people  will  find  themselves  mistaken  ; for 
when  the  streets  are  clean  more  people  will  come  out — ladies  especially — 
and  consequently  the  chance  custom  will  proportionably  increase  ; and  more- 
over, more  people  will  walk,  and  thus  the  shoe  trade  will  be  benefited,  and 
the  cabmen  will  suffer  ; but  then  again,  even  the  cabmen’s  chances  will 
increase  by  the  density  of  the  throng,  for  when  a shower  comes  on,  the  ladies 
will  all  ran  to  the  stands,  and  the  demand  will  be  enormous.  In  Let,  it  is 
altogether  absurd  to  suppose  that,  by  any  sort  of  improvement  useful  industry 
of  any  description  will  suffer.  That  industry  which  cannot  .stand  the  test 
of  all  improvements  is  not  useful  industry.  Such  societies  as  the  one  of 
which  we  speak  are  particularly  pleasing  to  our  feelings,  as  they  have  a purely 
moral  ai*d  benevolent  aspect,  aud  do  not  originate  in  any  desire  of  accumu- 
lating individual  wealth,  but  of  promoting  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  all 
classes.  It  is  expected,  however,  that  the  society  will  ultimately  be  ab  e to 
clear  its  own  expenses,  as  th«  street  manure  is  valued  at  between  5s.  and  10s. 
per  load;  and  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  which  now  expends  .£12,000  per 
annum  in  cleansing  the  streets,  recovers  £10,000  of  this  outlay  by  the  sale 
of  manure.  It  is  calculated  that  by  removing  the  dust,  the  necessity  for 
watering  the  streets  will  be  superseded,  so  that  the  new  expense  will  be 
counterbalanced  by  the  old  saving.  The  society  has  already  commenced 
operations  in  Regent  Street,  Oxford  S reet,  and  the  Strand,  and  will  depend 
very  much  upon  the  zeal  of  the  inhabitants  for  the  extension  of  its  experi- 
mental labours. 

SOCIAL  ZOOLOGY. 


The  Lion,  by  common  consent,  takes  precedence  everywhere ; and  each 
country  has  an  especial  Lion  of  its  own,  which  ranks  above  all  the  other 
animals.  Every  Englishman  ought  to  be  familiar  with  the  British  Lion  ; but 
if  there  be  any  of  our  readers  who  is  not,  he  has  only  to  borrow  a sovereign 
from  a friend,  and  he  will  see  that  noble  beast  capering  about  all  over  the 
royal  arms  with  a spirit  that  will  be  exceedingly  refreshing  to  the  true  patriot. 
Every  one  must  have  heard  of  the  fearful  consequences  of  rousing  the  British 
Lion,  and  a mere  wag  of  his  tail  is  believed  to  be  sufficient  to  overawe  every 
opposition  Lion  throughout  the  universe.  It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  our 
present  undertaking  to  point  out  the  peculiarities  of  the  various  national 
Lions,  and  we  need  scarcely  observe  that  the  skin  of  that  noble  beast  is  often 
assumed  by  a much  humbler  animal. 

The  Lion  of  an  evening  party  belongs  to  a species  of  which  there  are 
several  genera,  or  different  kinds.  The  great  or  principal  Lion  may,  how- 
ever, be  known  by  the  length  of  his  tail,  for  every  one  will  be  running  alter 
him.  When  in  a tame  sta  e,  and  not  annoyed,  the  great  Lion  will  be  very 
docile,  and  he  has  even  been  known  to  stretch  forth  his  paw  with  extreme 
gentleness.  The  great  Lion  is  chiefly  found  in  the  west,  but  he  may  he 
sometimes  brought  eastward,  if  sufficient  temptation  is  held  out  to  him. 
He  will  often  be  induced  to  go  a considerable  distance  for  a mesl,  and  if  he 
is  well  fed  upon  what  he  ld;es,  he  will  mix  condescendingly  with  ti  e infe- 
rior animals  about  him,  aud  make  himself  very  agreeable.  The  Lion  of  a 
party  will  not  usually  make  an  attack  on  man,  but  he  seems  to  expect  that 
due  homage  will  be  paid  to  him,  arid  if  this  is  not  the  case,  lie  will  begin  to 
growl,  till  he  ultimately  retires  to  his  own  jungle  in  an  adjacent  attic.  The 
Lion  chiefly  comes  forih  at  night,  but  he  may  be  seen  sometimes  in  the 
afternoon,  prowling  about  the  wood  pavement,  or  seeking  for  food  among 
those  who,  he  thinks,  will  take  him  to  their  homes  and  give  him  the  meal  lie 
is  in  search  of. 

In  appearance,  the  Lion  of  a party  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  what  Sir 
William  Jardine  calls  “ his  ample  front  and  overhanging  brows,  surrounded 
with  a long  shaegy  mane.”  Though  not  usually  ferocious,  he  is  very  apt  to 
become  so  if  there  is  more  than  one  Lion  present  at  the  same  party,  for  this 
king  of  social  animals  will  “ bear  no  rival  near  the  throne.”  On  this  account, 
it  is  dangerous  to  introduce  more  than  one  Lion  at  a time ; and  a musical 
Lion  is  a very  formidable  beast,  for  when  he  once  begins  to  roar  there  is  no 
stopping  him.  The  musical  Lion  is  so  fond  of  hearing  his  own  voice  that  lie 
will  growl  for  an  hour  at  a time,  and  there  is  no  possibility  of  muzzling  the 
brute,  or  getting  rid  of  him.  The  Literary  lion  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
contrast  between  the  ferocity  of  his  aspect  and  the  mildness  of  his  demeanour. 
People  are  apt  to  be  more  afraid  of  him  than  any  other  of  the  lion  tribe,  and 
many  fancy  that  he  contemplates  tearing  them  to  pieces,  but  he  is  generally 
a most  inoffensive  creature. 

Those  who  have  seen  the  Lion  at  home,  in  his  own  lair,  describe  him  aa 
a very  different  animal  from  that  which,  when  abroad,  he  appears  to  be. 
His  coat,  which  looks  so  sleek  and  glossy  at  night,  is  often  quite  another 
thing  by  daylight,  and  narrow  white  stripes  are  sometimes  visible.  1 his  is 
chiefly  to  be  observed  in  those  Lions  which  very  seldom  shed  their  coats  ; 
and  there  are  some  who  do  not  obtain  a new  coat  without  very  great  diffi- 
culty. Lions  of  this  description  are  timid  and  retiring  by  day,  and  at  night 
they  appear  to  assume  all  their  courage.  They  inhabit  chiefly  the  most 
elevated  spots,  and  will  climb  patiently  to  a very  considerable  height  to 
reach  their  resting  -place.  This  soit  of  Lien  seldom  appears  abroad  with  his 
cubs,  if  he  happens  to  have  any  ; he  is  not  particularly  fond  of  them,  though, 
like  the  Lion  of  the  Forest,  he  sometimes  amuses  himself  with  licking  them. 

The  literary  Lioness  is  becoming  a very  common  animal ; and,  though  ex- 
ceedingly harmless,  she  is  hardly  ever  to  be  pursued,  for  every  one  instinctively 
flies  away  from  her. — Cruikshank’s  Table  Book, 
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THE  RIDDLER’S  SOLUTIONS  OF  No.  112. 

Enigma.- — A Wafer  or  Seal. 

Charades. — 1.  Quick-sands. 

2.  Holly-hock. 

Rebus. — Tours,  Stour,  Tour,  Rout,  Ours,  Rot,  Tor,  Out. 

Places  in  Scotland. — Aberhrothwick,  Pittenweem,  Mealfourvonny, 
Ardnamurchan,  Lunyphannan,  Kinlochkannoch,  Dunfermline. 
Arithmetical  Questions. — 1.  Cider  = 35;  Wine  = 85. 

2.  938.9  Miles  West. 

3.  £48.  9.?.  lid. 

4.  Weight  of  Shell,  180. 24G  lbs.  nearly;  quantity  of  Powder,  19  349  lbs. 
Veritas  gives  191  12  ounces,  and  19  8 ounces,  allowing  specific  gravity  of 
cast-iron  to  be  7 045,  gunpowder  .930 — P.  G.  G.,  191  and  18,  with  fractions. 

Remarks  on  Questions  4 and  5,  No.  109,  the  Solutions  of  which  are  given 
in  No.  112  : — 

Question  4. — I cannot  conceive  how  your  Correspondents  could  have  arrived 
at  so  many  different  results  in  solving  this  Question,  Those  who  give  7 A 
Grains  are  evidently  wrong,  as  that  is  exactly  the  quantity  which  the  Gold, 
the  heaviest  of  the  two  metals,  loses  by  immersion  in  water  ; and  this  quantity, 
when  added  to  the  Brass,  must  lose  a part  of  its  weighr,  when  immersed  in 
water.  My  Solution  is  thus  : — Let  x be  the  quantity  of  Brass  lo  be  added  to 
the  Brass,  the  specific  gravity  of  which  I take  to  be  8.390,  water  being  1 
129 

Then = 7.5  Grains ; and  129  — 7.5  = 121.5  Grains,  which  the  Guinea 

17.2 

weighs  in  water.  Again,  129  x ~ the  mass  which  is  to  counterpoise  the 
' 129  + x 

Gold  in  water.  And = the  quantity  which  the  Brass  loses  bv  im- 

8.390 

129  + x 

mersion  ; therefore  129  + * — = 121.5.  From  this  Equation  we 

8.396 

get  7.396  x = 66.0.30  x = 8.928  Grains  = 8.93  nearly. 

Question  5. — This  Question  has  not  been  solved  by  any  of  your  Corre- 
spondents (the  propounder  excepted).  I have  sent  you  the  true  Solution. 
The.  other  three  persons  who  attempted  its  solu.ion  made  no  allowance  for 
the  Moon’s  accd  rated  moiion  during  the  given  intervals.  The  Solutions 
given  are  by  simple  Interpolation  only,  which  is  not  correct  wherever  there  is 
question  of  accelerated  or  retarded  motion.  Two  distances  would  be  sufficient 
data  for  the  Solutions  sent  by  your  three  Correspondents  ; but  I gave  four 
dis  ances  of  the  Moon  from  the  Sun  at  equal  intervals  of  time,  requiring  the 
distance  to  he  computed  by  interpolation  for  an  intermediate  interval — which 
could  not  be  done  Oy  simple  proportion,  without  an  equation  ot  correction,  or 
the  equation  of  second  differences,  which  would  be  sufficiently  c >rrect  in  the 
present  instance.  Veritas. 


riddle. 

We  are  a score — nay,  something  more — 

And  in  a cave  reside  ; 

And  though  we  seldom  disagree, 

We  very  oft  divide. 

If  we  fall  out  it  is  a doubt 
If  e’er  we  meet  again  ; 

Both  beau  and  belle  our  worth  can  tell, 

Though  oft  we  cause  them  pain. 

In  white  array  the  ladies  gay 
Are  very  apt  to  show  us  ; 

From  what  is  said,  we  are  afraid 

You  will  too  quickly  know  us.  Sent  by  F. 

Charades. — 1.  I am  composed  of  two  words,  comprising  thirteen  letters. 
My  11,  2,  4,  1 is  an  insect  ; my  3,  7,  10,  11,  is  frozen  rain  ; my  13,  6,  3,  12, 
is  a flower  ; my  2,  9,  12  is  a liquor;  my  6 11,  9 is  a bird  ; my  4,  10,  9,  12 
it*,  a fish  ; my  1,  12,  2,  13,  is  alruit ; my  11,  6,  9,  8 is  an  animal  ; my  1,  12, 
1 1 belongs  to  a church ; my  2.  7,  4,  11,  12,  13  is  to  reply  ; my  1,  12,  12,  13 
is  a nobleman  ; my  4,  2,  1 is  in  a tree;  my  1,  2,  7 was  the  god  of  shep- 
herds ; my  3,  6,  13,  13,  10,  11  expresses  grief;  my  1,  6,  11,  12,  13  is  to 
have  dominion  ; nay  8,  5,  13  is  a tree  ; my  1,  12,  2,  13,  9 is  a gent  ; my 
4,  2,  11  is  a carpenter’s  tool ; my  2,  4,  1 is  a serpent ; my  1,  12,  11,  12,  13 
is  a kind  of  spice;  my  3,  1,  2,  7,  5.  12,  9 is  a dog  ; my  4,  9,  12,  12,  1 is  to 
repose  ; my  12,  2,  13  is  a part  of  the  head  ; my  8,  6,  1 is  a conceited 
person  ; my  1,  6,  10,  13  expresses  indigence  ; my  4,  2,  8,  8,  13,  6,  7 is  a 
plant  ; and  my  whole  is  a b.-autiful  flower.  S.  F. 

2.  I am  form  d by  ten  letters,  and  I’ll  give  you  a cue 
Whereby  you  may  soon  tell  my  name  ; 

Arid  if  you  mistake,  then  plainly  ’tis  you, 

Not  the  writer,  that  can  be  to  blame. 


5,  6,  7,  1 is  a tax,  you’ll  allow  ; 

9,  10  doth  a negative  form  ; 

From  a 2,  3,  10,  1 wealth  often  doth  flow  ; 

Many  a 7,  6,  5 braves  the  storm. 

5 ,6,  7 is  always  an  unwelcome  guest ; 

My  1,  2.  2,  6 the  reverse  ; 

At  8,  10,  10  the  tired  traveller  doth  rest, 

And  frequently  lightens  his  purse. 

8,  9,  10  is  a play  I greatly  admiie  ; 

My  4,  8,  10  often  gives  pain  ; 

My  whole  is  removal — you  no  more  nped  desire 

To  tender  my  meaning  quite  plain.  W.  J.  II. 

ANAGRAM. 

In  what  we  all  would  have  is  found 
A place  once  mighty,  now  renown’d.  Paofielu. 

BIRDS  ENIGMATICALLY  EXPRESSED. 

1.  An  adjective,  expressing  velocity. 

2.  A toy. 

3.  A personal  pronoun,  and  a preposition. 

4.  Husks  of  corn,  and  a measure. 

5.  Two-thirds  of  a poisonous  serpent,  and  a sharp  weapon. 

6.  A fiuit,  and  to  generate  by  warmth. 

7.  A sovereign,  and  an  angler. 

8.  To  be  delirious,  and  a consonant. 

9.  To  devour. 

10.  Three-fourths  of  a heathen  deity,  and  a metal.  Rainger. 

TOWNS  IN  HERTFORDSHIRE. 

1.  IOOOSSTTRRBHPDF.  0.  O A T D W F R. 

2.  E E E A T V S G N.  ! 7.  M A S T E R P K E B H D. 

3.  1AAANNSSBTL.  S.  OETRRFDH. 

4.  EEEEDLPHHMMST.  9.EYLWWN. 

5. NIIHH  TC.  [ H.  S. 

ARITHMETICAL  GUESTIONS. 

1.  A young  man  had  a fortune  left  him  by  his  uncle,  amounting  to 

£16,000.  The  funeral  expenses  of  the  deceased,  together  with  that  cf 
raising  a marble  tablet  (o  his  memory,  c st  three  per  cent,  of  his  fortune. 
He  gave  four  per  cent,  of  w hat  remained  to  distant  branches  of  his  uni  h-.’s 
family;  and  of  the  sum  then  left  two  and  a half  per  cent,  to  the  servants  With 
two-eighths  of  the  remainder  he  bought  a fine  estate  ; and  having  squandered 
away  £600  in  gambling,  and  living  at  the  rate  of  £2,500  per  annum  for  one 
year  and  three  quarters,  he  died  the  victim  of  intemperance.  The  question 
is,  what  will  these  payments  be  severally  ; and  what  his  sister’s  fortune,  if 
site  had  the  residue  ? Rears. 

2.  The  internal  diameter  of  a barley-mill  cylinder,  which  revolves  ver- 

tically, is  32.5  inches,  and  breadth  of  the  edge  12.5  inches.  Within  this 
cylinder  revolves  a stone.  Now,  the  miller  will  thank  any  of  the  intelli- 
gent correspondents  of  the  Herald  who  will  inform  him  what  space  to 
leave  between  the  cylinder  and  stone  all  round,  that  it  may  just  contain 
one  bushel.  J.  D. 

3.  Wishing  to  ascertain  the  specific  gravity  of  a fluid  contained  in  a vessel 

of  an  elliptical  form,  whose  major  axis  was  20,  and  minor  axis  1S.5  inches,  1 
placed  a piece  of  cak  in  the  liquid,  and  found  it  rose  1 inch  on  the  per- 
pendicular side  of  the  vessel.  Can  I arrive  at  the  truth  by  this  means  ? If 
so,  give  the  result — the  oak  being  an  oblate  spheroid,  whose  transverse  axis 
was  10,  and  shortest  axis  0 inches  ; specific  gravity,  .925.  H.  M. 

4.  A ball  being  projected  perpendicularly  upwards  from  a gun  fixed  at 

the  level  of  the  sea,  in  the  latitude  of  London,  was  observed  in  its  descent 
to  fall  through  355^^  feet  in  the  last  half-second  of  time.  Required  witii 
what  velocity  the  ball  left  the  gun,  to  what  elevation  it  rose,  and  what 
time  had  elapsed  from  the  instant  of  the  discharge  to  the  time  the  ball 
struck  the  earth  ? Cooper. 

Tp.igonometrical  Questions. — By  the  trigonometrical  survey  of  Eng 
land  and  Wales,  the  bearing  of  Chingford  from  .Shooter’s  Hill  is  N.W. 
1 2°  43'  26 " ; distance,  63,492  feet.  The  bearing  of  the  Royal  Observa- 
tory, Greenwich,  is  N.W.  73°  46'  42"  ; and  that  of  St.  Paul’s  Church, 
N.W.  64°  26'  44".  Fiom  Chingford,  which  is  on  the  meridian  of  the 
Royal  Observatory,  St.  Paul’s  bears  S.W.  26°  14'  17".  Required  the 
distances  in  feet  from  Shooter’s  Hill  and  from  Chingford  to  St.  Paul’s 
and  to  the  Royal  Observatory;  and  from  St.  Paul’s  lo  the  Royal  Obs;r- 
vatory.  Abo  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  Shooter’s  Hill,  Chingf  rd,  and 
St.  Paul’s;  the  la'itude  of  the  Royal  Observatory,  by  the  latest  observations, 
being  51°  28'  38.30"  N.  Veritas. 


Mathematical  Studies. — The  principal  advantages  which  the  mind 
receives  from  mathematical  studies,  are:  first,  the  accustoming  it  to  atten- 
tion ; second,  the  freeing  it  from  prejudice,  credulity,  and  superstition  j 
third,  the  acquiring  a habit  of  close  and  demonstrative  reasoning. 
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RANDOM  READINGS. 

For  what  fish  do  court-danglers  angle  ? — For  plaice. 

“ One  extreme  follows  the  other,”  as  a little  dog  politely  remarked,  when 
he  flew  round  after  his  own  tail. 

“ I say,”  cried  a fashionable  youth  to  an  old  usurer,  “ the  ready  is  need- 
ful.”— “Yes,”  cried  the  other,  “ but  the  needful  isn’t  ready.” 

A retired  son  of  Crispin,  who  had  amassed  considerable  wealth,  used  to 
use  the  letters  F.R.S.  and  C.  after  his  name  : when  asked  for  an  explana- 
tion, he  translated  them  thus  : — “ First-Rate  Shoemaker  and  Cobler.” 

The  theatre  at  Cincinnati  was  so  crowded  on  Wednesday  evening  that 
the  spectators  hadn’t  room  enough  to  laugh  in.  Several  persons  had  their 
sides  badly  bruised  in  making  an  unsuccessful  attempt. 

“You  bachelors  ought  to  be  taxed,”  said  a lady  to  a resolute  evader  of 
the  noose  matrimonial.  “ I agree  with  you  perfectly,  ma’am,”  was  the  reply, 
“ for  bachelorism  certainly  is  a luxury.” 

“ Will  you  take  something?”  said  a teetotaller  to  his  friend,  when  stand- 
ing near  a tavern.  “ I don’t  care  if  I do,”  was  the  reply.  “ Well,”  said 
Frank,  “ let  us  take  a walk.” 

“I  never  shot  a bird  in  my  life,”  said  one  to  another.  “I  never  slot 
anything  in  the  shape  of  a bird  except  a squirrel,  and  that  I killed  with  a 
stone,  when  it  fell  from  a tree  into  the  river  and  was  drowned,”  was  the  reply. 

“Should  I be  discovered  I am  lost!”  exclaimed  the  hero  of  a melo- 
drama as  he  concealed  himself  in  a closet  on  the  stage.  “ Should  you  be 
di  scovered,  you  u'i/l  be  found,”  was  the  amendment  of  a wag  in  the 
gallery. 

“ Mrs.  Spriggs,  will  you  be  helped  to  a small  bit  of  the  turkey?”- — “Yes, 
my  dear  Mr.  Wilkins,  I will.” — “What  part  would  you  prefer,  my  dear 
Mrs.  Spriggs  ?” — “ I will  have  a couple  of  the  wings — one  of  the  legs — 
some  of  the  breast — the  side  bone — some  filling — and  a few  dumplings — 
very  few — as  I feel  very  unwell  to-day.”  Wilkins  fainted. 

“ What  can  I give  you  for  a keepsake,  my  dearest  John  ?”  sobbed  out  a 
sentimenta1  girl  to  her  scape-grace  lover,  about  to  join  his  ship  in  warlike 
times.  “Give,  my  dearest  angel!”  cried  Jack  in  some  confusion,  “ ehem 
— why,  why,  you  haven’t  such  a thing  as  a Five  Pound  Note  about  you,  I 
suppose  ?” 

In  this  country  we  own  no  sovereigns  except  the  ladies  (God  bless 
them  1),  and  every  man  ought  to  have  or.e  of  them.  What’s  more,  if  a man 
has  one  of  these  sovereigns  any  length  of  time,  “ small  change”  will  come 
of  itself. — American  paper. 

Amongst  the  items  in  the  ledger  of  a bankrupt  veterinary  surgeon,  ex- 
amined last  week  at  Birmingham,  the  following  appeared: — “ Miss  C , 

medicine  and  attendance  upon  two  white  cats,  6s.  8d.  ; to  a post  mortem 
examination  of  these  two  white  cats,  13s.  4d.  1” 

Mr.  Somers,  the  pugnacious  Irish  member,  who  sent  his  challenging 
missive  to  Mr.  Roebuck,  endorsed  it,  “ private  and  confidential  whilst  at 
the  close  of  the  epistle  he  informed  the  honourable  and  learned  member 
that  he  had  “ sent  a copy  of  it  to  the  Morning  Chronicle  !” 

A Middlesex  Magistrate  who  was  possessed  with  the  itch  of  scribbling, 
and  had  written  a book  which  he  meant  to  publish,  sent  it  to  Dickens  for 
his  opinion,  who,  finding  it  full  of  absurdities,  returned  it  with  his  compli- 
ments, and  desired  his  worship  would  send  it  to  the  House  of  Correction. 

Sir  Valentine  Blake  stated  a “case”  to  the  Solicitor-general  on  Friday 
night,  the  27th  ult.,  viz.,  “ Supposing  a member  of  parliament  to  be  sued 
to  execution  for  debt,  what  is  the  proper  course  for  him  to  pursue  ?” — “ The 
proper  course  for  him  to  pursue.”  said  the  Solicitor-general,  “is  to  take  a 
legal  opinion.” 

“ Gentlemen  (said  a pedler),  the  razors  I hold  in  my  hand  were  made  in 
a cave,  by  the  light  of  a diamond,  in  the  province  of  Andalusia,  in  Spain. 
They  can  cut  as  quick  as  thought,  and  are  as  bright  as  the  morning  star. 
Lay  them  under  your  pillows  at  night,  aud  you  will  find  yourselves  clean- 
shaved  in  the  morning.” 

A physician  who  had  drugged  a citizen’s  wife,  who  died,  to  his  great 
astonishment  received  a hundred  guineas  from  the  inconsolable  widower. 
“Alas  1”  cried  he,  “ what  should  I not  have  profited  had  I but  saved  (he 
lady!” — “ Be  not  distressed,”  replied  the  citizen  ; “ I should  not  have  given 
you  a farthing.” 


A GOOD  REASON. 

A gent,  whilst  walking  down  the  street, 

A son  of  Erin  chanced  to  meet, 

Who  asked  him, — Sure,  if  he  was  willing 
To  lend  him  sixpence  or  a shilling. 

The  gent  said, — That  he  should  not  do, 

Because  of  Pat  he  nothing  knew. 

But  Pat  was  not  to  be  denied  ; 

So,  very  quickly,  he  replied, 

“ Sure  ! that’s  the  reason  why  you  should  — 

For  not  a soul  that  knows  me  would  1”  J,  H, 


Circumstances  alter  Cases. — Mustard,  which  looks  remarkably  well 
on  cold  ham,  shows  to  great  disadvantage  on  a new  tab’e-clo(h. 

Hint  to  Speculators,  from  a Lady. — Buy  up  the  dandies  at  pub'ic 
estimation,  and  retail  them  a.  their  own  prices. 


Ask  any  Committee  Man. — Did  you  ever  know  a railway  from  a place 
no  one  knows  where  to  a place  no  cne  ever  beard  of  btfore,  with  branches 
everywhere,  of  which  the  gradients  were  not  easy,  the  cuttin.s  lew,  the 
tunnelling  next  to  nothing,  and  the  traffic  not  immense  ? — Punch. 

Universal  Languages. — Sam  Slick  says  there  are  two  languages 
that’s  univeisal — the  language  of  love  and  the  language  of  money:  the 
gals  understand  the  one  and  the  men  understand  the  other:  the  world  over. 

A Broad  Hint. — A pretended  wit  went  one  m ruing  to  the  house  of 
Rulhierts,  in  order  to  read  two  tales  of  his  own  composition.  After  having 
heard  the  first,  and  before  the  author  could  take  the  second  sheet  cut  of 
his  pockrt,  Kulhieres  said  to  him,  “ I like  the  other  best.” 

Daingeras  State  a Lunnan.  — Howin  tut  Board  a Trade  thrawin  aght 
so  menny  railways,  omnebussas,  coaches,  an  fooit  passengers  hezant  been 
able  to  get  past  White-hall  for’t  last  three  months. — Tom  Treudle- 
hoyle’s  Thowts,  Joakes  an  Smiles  for  Midsummer  Pay. 

Vesuvius  and  Niagara. — An  American  tourist  was  visiting  Naples, 
and  saw  Vesuvius  during  an  eruption.  “Have  you  anything  like  tl  at  in 
the  new  world?”  was  the  question  of  an  Italian  spectato".  “No,”  re- 
plied the  other;  “but  we  have  a mill-dam  that  would  put  it  out  in  five 
minutes.” 

Faults  on  both  Sides. — Members  in  England  and  deputies  in  France 
are  always  comparing  the  navies  o''  the  two  countries  ; and  their  complaints 
are  so  much  alike,  that  from  their  catalogue  of  faults,  it  would  seem  to  be, 
as  far  as  the  number  of  efficient  ships  is  Goneerned,  literally  six  on  one 
side  and  half-a-dozen  on  the  other.  Let  ns  hope  this  is  so  far  true  that 
it  will  be  a long  time  before  there  is  known  to  be  any  real  difference  between 
them. — Punch. 

National  Traits. — The  Bohemians  of  the  middling  and  poorer  classes 
have  eeitainly  less  sincerity  and  straightforwardness  than  their  neighbours. 
An  anecdote  is  related  illustrative  of  the  slyness  of  the  Bohemians,  com- 
pared with  the  simple  honesty  of  the  German  and  the  candid  unscrupu- 
logsness  of  the  Hungarian.  “ During  the  late  war,  three  soldiers,  of  each 
of  these  three  nations,  met  in  a parlour  of  a French  inn,  over  the  chimney- 
piece  of  which  hung  a watch.  When  they  had  gone,  the  German  said, 
‘ That  is  a good  w’atch,  I wish  I had  bought  it.’  1 I am  sorry  I did  not 
take  it,’  said  the  Hungarian.  ‘ I have  it  in  my  pocket,’  said  the  Bohemian.” — - 
Baton's  Servia. 

Putting  Things  too  far  Apart.— Sambo  was  a slave  to  a master 
who  was  constitutionally  addicted  to  lying  ; Sambo,  being  strongly  devoted  to 
his  master,  had,  by'  dint  of  long  practice,  made  himself  an  adept  in  giving 
plausibility'  to  his  master’s  stories.  One  day,  when  his  master  w'as  enter- 
taining his  guests  in  his  customary  manner,  among  other  marvellous  facts, 
he  related  an  incident  which  took  place  in  one  of  his  hunting  excursions. 
“ I tired  at  a buck,”  said  he,  “ at  a hundred  yards’  distance,  and  the  hail 
passed  through  his  left  hind  foot,  and  through  the  head,  just  at  the  back  of 
his  ear!”  This  evidently  producing  some  little  doubt  in  the  minds  of  lr.s 
guests,  he  called  upon  Sambo  to  corroborate  him.  “ Yes,  rnassa,”  said  the 
almost  confounded  slave  after  a moment’s  hesitation,  “ me  see  de  ball  bit 
’im.  Jes  as  massa  lift  up  de  gun  to  he  eye,  de  old  buck  lif  up  him  foot  to 
scratch  he  ear,  and  inassa’s  bail  went  clear  trough  ’im  foot  and  head  at  de 
same  time.”  The  guests  were  perfectly  satisfied  with  Sambo's  explana- 
tion, and  swallowed  the  whole  without  hesitation;  but  when  the  guests 
were  gone,  Sambo  ventured  upon  his  master’s  good  humour  so  far  as  to 
remonstrate.  “ For  goodness’  sake,  massa,  when  you  tell  anudder  such  a 
big  lie,  don’t  put ’em  so  far  apart ; me  hab  tarnation  hard  work  to  get ’em 
togedder.” 


SNEEZING. 


Like  a dog  and  a tin  kettle, 

Like  a bill  a man  can’t  settle, 
Like  a hat  without  a crown, 

Like  a bottle  upside  down, 

Like  a coat  that  doesn’t  lit, 

Like  a piece  of  would-be  wit, 

Like  a pot  of  ale  that’s  dead, 

Or  like  pastebord  gingerbread, 
Like  the  queerest  thing  you  please 
Is  the  checking  of  a sneeze  : 

Like  a squinting  lady’s  leer, 

Or  a cross-eyed  auctioneer; 

Like  a hat  blown  off  a head 
When  the  hair  is  very  red, 

And  the  hat  along  the  street 
Runs  a race  ’tis  hard  to  beat, 


With  the  owner  running  afn  r, 
Amid  roaring  peals  of  lauj  hter  1 
Half  a sneeze  is  just  like  lhat — 
Like  the  man  without  the  hit. 
Like  a stale  and  broken  charm 
Is  a sneezing  false  alarm  ; 

Like  a snapping  fiddle  string, 

Or  a more  vexatious  thing. 

But  like  water  when  you  thirst, 
Or  a hope  to  crowning  nurst; 
Like  a friend’s  returning  smile 
After  wrath  and  storm  awhile; 

Or  like  aught  bestowing  ease 
Is  a good  and  hearty  sneeze. 

Phazma. 
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ADVERTISEMENT  FOll  A HUSBAND. 


I'm  a younp;  lady  willing:  to  marry, 

If  a suitable  match  came  the  way ; 

Which  I fervently  hope  may  soon  happen, 
As  I'm  greatly  averse  to  delay. 

I must  not  be  over-fastidious, 

As  of  fortune  I have  not  a sous ; 

And  all  I can  offer  a lover 
Is  a heart  that  is  tender  and  true. 

I address  clergy,  doctors,  and  lawyers, 
Who  chance  to  be  wanting  a wife; 

And  men  in  the  Army  and  Navy 

Who  would  wish  to  be  happy  for  life. 

I would  not  object  to  a farmer, 

Provided  he  had  a long  lease; 

I would  treat  with  a nobleman’s  agent, 

Or  an  officer  in  the  police. 

1 don’t  much  care  whether  complexion 
Be  black  or  red,  flaxen  or  brown; 

Nor  have  I the  slightest  objection 
To  either  the  country  or  town. 

I am  of  the  Established  religion, 

As  my  ancestors  ever  have  been; 

But  I would  not  refuse  a Repealer — 

I’m  not  fonder  of  orange  than  green. 

In  hue  my  hair  rivals  the  raven  ; 

My  eyes  are  black,  lively,  and  bright; 

My  feet  would  in  China  he  envied  ; 

And  my  teeth  are  both  even  and  white. 


Yet  I am  not  decidedly  handsome, 

Tho’ interesting. looking,  I’m  told; 

I stand  about  five  feet  four  inches, 

And  am  not  yet  twenty  years  old. 

I have  a most  sweet  disposition  ; 

My  temper  can  never  be  stirr’d  ; 

I could  bear  for  the  day  contradiction, 
And  yet  never  answer  a word. 

1 am  certainly  highly  accomplish’d  ; 

My  voice  has  both  compass  and  tone; 

I can  play  guitar,  harp,  and  piano; 

Or — what’s  better— can  let  them  alone. 

I should  be  a great  acquisition 
To  men  who  don’t  know  how  to  spell. 
Having  learn’d  to  write  notes  correctly, 
And  studied  orthography  well. 

| I’ll  here  state  that  I think  ’twould  be  plea- 
If  all  who  as  suitors  appear  [sant 

I Should  be  able  to  prove  a clear  title 

To  at  least  some  few  hundreds  a-year. 
i Applications,  post-paid,  to  this  office — 

At  four  hundred  and  twenty-one.  Strand, 
Address’d  to  Miss  Caroline  Catch-him, 
Will  the  promptest  attention  command. 

N.B. — All  gentlemen  ’tother  side  sixty, 

Or  any  one  minus  an  eye, 

And  all  those  not  bless’d  with  trimwhiskers 
Need  not  take  the  pains  to  apply. 

E.  J.  A. 


THE  STORY-TELLER. 


THE  BARON  AND  HIS  NEPHEW. 


A notable  German  Baron  was  the  Adolphe  Von  Helmsted— a kind-hearted, 
merry  little  man,  who  laughed  from  morning  till  night,  and  whose  mirth  was 
so  contagious  that  all  within  the  sound  and  influence  of  itlaughed  also.  The 
baron  had  a fair  castle,  with  deep  thick  woods  surrounding  it,  and  he  could 
stand  'm  a high  hill  near,  and  all  the  land  which  his  eyes  beheld  was  the  Baron 
Von  Helmsted’s  own.  Scores  of  horses  stamped  in  his  stables,  packs  of 
hounds  roamed  through  his  grounds,  and  the  baron’s  purse  was  as  deep,  and 
full,  and  unfathomable,  as  Rosalind  declareth  is  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  There  was 
no  wife  to  sound  her  shrill  pipes  in  his  ear  ; there  were  no  children  to  tear  and 
rend  his  heart.  No  ! A happy,  caie-free  bachelor  was  he,  and  such  would  he 
have  lived  and  so  died,  smoking  his  pipe  on  the  cushion  of  contentment,  and 
at  last  slept  peacefully  and  quietly  in  his  grave,  as  all  his  fathers  did,  had  it 
not  been  for  a certain  Ernest  Von  Helmsted,  who  had  the  honour  to  be— the 
baron’s  nephew. 

Now  this  nephew  Ernest  was  certainly  not  the  kind  of  character  that  appears 
on  the  stage,  and  in  novels  and  romances,  in  a martial,  swaggering  attitude, 
breaking  father's,  guardian’s  and  loving  kinsman’s  hearts.  Dame  Margery, 
the  crossest  of  women,  who  held  the  house-keeping  keys  at  the  castle,  lifted  up 
her  hands  and  eyes  at  the  mention  of  his  name,  and  declared,  “ A kind,  sweet- 
spoken,  civil  gentleman  is  Master  Ernest  Von  Helmsted.”  Many  a gentle, 
pretty  maiden  had  rested  her  bright  eyes  approvingly  upon  him,  sighed  and 
murmured,  ‘‘Aright  handsome,  noble,  gallant-looking  youth  is  Master  Von 
Helmsted.”  The  ruling  authorities  at  divers  universities  all  had  written, 
“ Brave,  strong-hearted,  wise  and  learned,  an  honour  to  his  blood  and  his  race, 
is  Master  Ernest  Von  Helmsted.”  And  the  baron,  as  he  was  suffered  to  win 
game  after  game  of  backgammon  in  the  long  winter  evening,  and  the  baron,  as 
he  listed  to  merry  conceits  and  quaint  old  stories,  and  the  baron,  as  he  held 
the  strong  arm  which  night  after  night  made  the  ascent  up  the  old  stair-case 
easy,  acknowledged,  with  tears  in  his  eyes  and  a swelling  at  his  heart,  “ A kind, 
gentle,  loving  nephew  is  this  nephew  of  mine,  this  Ernest  Von  Helmsted.”  Yet 
was  this  same  Ernest  the  thorn  in  the  merry  old  gentleman’s  flesh,  which 
checked  the  sound  of  his  laughter  for  full  half  an  hour  at  a time,  and  composed 
his  countenance  to  a most  sad  and  melancholic  aspect,  while  the  clouds  of  blue 
smoke  floated  in  fantastic,  dreamy  wreaths  around  his  head.  All  this  be- 
cause the  worshipful  Master  Ernest  totally  refused  to  enter  the  holy  estate  of 
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i matrimony — would  as  soon  have  beheld  his  satanic  majesty  as  anything  in  the 
[ shape  of  a petticoat,  and  crossed  himself  involuntarily  whenever  he  chanced  to 
encounter  a pair  of  large  dark  eyes.  The  reasons  for  which  remarkable  obli- 
quity in  Master  Ernest  being,  first,  that  he  was  distressingly  modest  and  diffident. 
Secondly  and  lastly,  he  was  somewhat  indolent,  somewhat  melancholy,  and  loved 
nothing  better  than  roaming  through  the  woods,  peopling  every  tree  with  harma- 
dryads  and  fauns,  and  dreaming  of  fairies  and  mysterious  influences,  with  perhaps 
pale,  slender,  willowy  heroines,  half-moonshine,  half- vapour,  with  not  a sensation 
in  common  with  the  vanity-given  maidens  of  this  vanity-loving  world.  The 
Baron  Von  Helmsted  talked,  and  the  Baron  Von  Helmsted  swore,  and  exerted 
all  the  eloquence  with  which  nature  had  gifted  him,  which,  sooth  to  say,  was 
not  a superabundant  quantity,  and  all  to  no  purpose.  His  nephew  listened  at 
first  with  amazement,  then  with  weariness,  and  at  length,  after  two  or  three 
years  had  passed  and  the  lectures  were  not  discontinued,  grew  horribly  indig- 
nant thereat ; and  would  rush  forth  into  the  woods  to  escape,  where  with  his 
nymphs  and  dryads  he  soon  got  calm  again.  At  length  the  baron  hit  upon  a 
desperate  expedient.  He  applied  to  a female  relative,  and  she,  with  some 
three  or  four-  damsels,  to  give  Master  Ernest  a fair  field  for  choice,  came  and 
took  up  her  abode  at  the  castle. 

Heavens  ! what  a siege  the  poor  baron  had.  Dame  Margery  went  almost 
frantic  with  rage  at  this  unheard  of  innovation  on  her  territories,  and  her  de- 
testable voice  souudt  d in  his  ears  from  morning  till  night.  The  ladies,  too, 
with  their  maids  and  their  toilettes,  their  niceties,  and  their  frivolities,  their 
airs  and  their  minauderies,  turned  the  whole  house  topsy-turvy,  and  confusion 
reigned  from  one  end  to  the  other  thereof.  As  for  Master  Ernest,  who  wus  the 
prime  cause  and  mover,  although  the  most  unwitting  and  innocent  one  of  all 
this  hubbub— Master  Ernest  entirely  evacuated  the  premises,  and  fled  to  the 
woods,  where  he  took  up  his  abode  entirely  with  his  fauns  and  nymphs,  satyrs 
and  hobgoblins.  At  length,  the  female  relative  and  her  retinue  (perceiving 
how  useless  the  task),  grew  weary  of  the  dreary  old  castle,  and  the  poor  afflicted 
baron  could  not  repress  a sigh  of  relief  as  the  gates  closed  upon  them  one  fine 
summer’s  morning.  The  nephew  returned,  the  cross  housekeeper  grew  quite 
amiable,  and  the  Baron  Von  Helmsted  for  a time  appeared  to  surrender  him- 
self to  an  inevitable  destiny. 

But  again  he  evinced  signs  of  restlessness,  again  he  appeared  on  the  eve  of 
a great  undertaking,  and  so  he  was — for  the  Baron  Von  Helmsted,  who  had 
resided  peacefully  and  contentedly  on  his  territories  for  the  lust  thirty  years,  as 
a wise  man  should  he  was  absolutely  going  on  a journey.  Again  did  Dame 
Margery  lift  up  her  hands  and  eyes  ; and  this  time  she  exclaimed,  “ The  Baron 
Von  Helmsted  is  certainly  bewitched.”  As  for  the  baron,  he  went  away.  A 
month  passed,  then  two  and  three,  when  some  workmen  came,  despatched  by 
his  orders,  to  model  and  renew  one  entire  side  of  his  castle.  And  then,  when 
numbers  of  tasteful  and  fairy-like  apartments  had  been  prepared,  the  most  re- 
cherche and  exquisite  furniture  in  the  world  arrived  to  occupy  and  adorn -them. 
A letter  at  length  reached  the  castle,  in  which  Ernest  (to  his  intense  astonish- 
ment and  infinite  merriment)  learned,  that  his  uncle,  failing  in  his  attempts  to 
induce  him  to  enter  the  holy  estate,  had  been  driven  to  it  himself,  and  would  be 
there  with  his  bride  on  the  morrow.  Ernest  was  amused  at  the  evident  embar- 
rassment which  peeped  out  from  every  part  of  the  worthy  old  baron’s  letter ; 
the  idea  of  the  whole  matter  was  infinitely  ludicrous  to  him,  and  he  laughed 
where  most  young  men  would  have  sworn,  for  Ernest  Von  Helmsted  was  to 
have  been  his  uncle’s  heir.  The  morrow  came,  the  noon,  the  night — brightly 
the  fires  gleamed,  brightly  the  lights  flashed  — and  amid  rain,  storm,  and  tem- 
pest, a carriage  dashed  violently  up  to  the  door,  and  in  it  were  the  Baron  Von 
Helmsted  and  the  Baron  Von  Helmsted’s  bride.  Ernest  had,  for  some  reason 
or  other,  pictured  the  lady  as  a tall,  gaunt,  bony-looking  woman,  on  the  shady 
side  of  fifty,  as  entire  a contrast  to  his  uncle  as  could  possibly  be  conceived. 
As  she  stood  enveloped  in  her  cloaks  and  mufflings,  he  saw  that  she  was  quite 
small,  and  a little,  withered,  meagre  visage  presented  itself  to  his  fancy.  Off 
the  coverings  and  disguises  fell,  and  stepping  from  among  them,  shaking  some 
lovely  fair  golden  curls  from  her  large  bright  eyes,  stood  a petite,  etherial 
fairy  figure,  looking  much  more  like  an  angel  than  any  creature  of  mortal 
mould.  Never  was  there  such  a snowy  skin,  such  faultless  features,  such  a 
perfect  tout-ensemble  as  had  Florise,  the  Baron  Von  Helmsted’s  little  bride. 

As  he  beheld  the  intense  astonishment  which  was  depicted  on  his  ne- 
phew’s visage,  the  little  German  baron,  with  hands  on  his  sides  and  his 
mouth  elongated  to  a most  alarming  extent,  laughed  so  long,  so  loudly,  and  so 
merrily,  that  the  roof  of  the  old  castle  rang  again.  And  such  was  the 
contagion  of  his  mirth,  that  the  little  bride,  with  a sweet,  ringing,  delicious 
sound,  was  fain  to  join  therein  ; then  she  bounded  to  the  fire,  and  ensconcing 
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herself  in  a large  arm-chair,  chattered  till  late  that  night,  as  fast  as  her  little 
tongue  could  move,  now  at  the  German  baron,  now  at  his  nephew,  while  ever 
and  anon  from  her  lovely  lips  broke  the  same  musical  laughter.  In  good 
sooth,  it  was  a pretty  picture.  The  charming  face  emerging  from  its  shower 
of  golden  locks,  with  its  sweet,  sunny  eyes,  rose-flushed  cheeks,  and  rich  ex- 
quisite lips,  parted  and  embellished  by  alternate  smiles  and  dimples.  Now 
holding  up  one  little  foot  to  the  bright  blaze,  and  anon  the  other,  while  her 
lovely  hands,  in  the  earnestness  of  her  discourse,  were  sometimes  clasped,  then 
thrown  up,  then  down,  and  in  all  and  every  direction,  looking  for  all  the 
world  like  flakes  of  snow  lined  with  rose-leaves.  It  was  a pretty  picture,  1 
say ; so  thought  the  German  baron,  and  so,  I ween,  his  nephew,  for  instead 
of  visions  of  pale,  shadowy,  grief-bound  maidens  wringing  their  long  hair  and 
waving  their  white  hands,  which  were  wont  to  recreate  his  slumbers,  he  bad 
the  large  bright  eyes  and  bewitching  figure  of  his  uncle’s  little  wife.  Months 
flew.  The  delicate,  petted,  lovely  little  lady  was  ensconced  in  the  apartments 
prepared  for  her  reception,  meet  for  so  fair  a gem,  and  worked  so  great  a 
change  in  the  whole  household  as  had  never  been  worked  in  a crazy  old  castle 
before.  She  was  like  a gleam  of  sunshine,  she  was  like  a hidden  strain  of 
music,  she  was  like  everything  most  sweet,  cheering  and  charming.  Under 
her  influence,  Dame  Margery  waxed  kind  and  benignant,  the  careless  servants 
neat,  the  baron  infinitely  merrier  than  of  yore,  and  as  for  his  nephew,  he  was 
at  the  same  time  most  happy  and  most  miserable.  Pleasantly  passed  the 
dark  gloomy  winter  days,  fleetly  the  long  lingering  summer  hours,  and  the 
baron  discovered  that  it  was  a mighty  agreeable  thing  to  have  a lovely  head 
peeping  over  his  shoulders,  and  a soft  voice  sounding  in  his  ear  as  he  smoked  ; 
and  his  nephew,  that  to  be  greeted  always  with  a bright  smile  and  a merry 
welcome,  was  a consummation  most  devoutly  to  be  wished.  Pray  heaven,  the 
German  Baron  recover  again  his  senses,  for  his  nephew  was  fast  losing  the 
possession  of  his  ! There  certainly  was  never  a blinder,  more  infatuated  little 
baron  than  this  same  Yon  Helmsted.  Instead  of  immuring  his  bird  in  her 
own  fair  bower,  waiting  on  her  himself,  and  allowing  her  eyes  to  rest  on  none 
other  than  his  comfortable  countenance,  he  permitted,  nay,  commanded  the 
handsome  nephew  to  walk  with  her,  ride  with  her,  read  with  her,  and  sing 
with  her,  till  that  nephew  loved  her  more  ardently  and  devotedly  than  was 
ever  little  aunty,  who  had  usurped  the  affections  of  a wealthy  old  uncle,  loved 
before. 

But  Ernest  Von  Helmsted  was  a noble  and  honourable  youth,  and  wronged 
not  the  trusting,  tender  confidence  of  his  uncle,  nor  the  child-like  simplicity 
of  his  uncle’s  wife,  and  after  wrestling  with  his  affections  in  vain,  he  deter- 
mined to  bid  for  ever  an  adieu  to  the  old  castle.  Frankly  and  honestly  did 
he  declare  all  to  his  uncle,  and  never  was  there  such  a torrent  of  indignation, 
never  such  a torrent  of  abuse  and  vituperation  from  a worthy  old  baron  before. 
He  cut  short  all  Ernest’s  protestations,  he  smothered  all  his  appeals,  and 
swore  if  his  nephew  was  not  married  and  disposed  of  within  the  course  of  an 
hour,  that  nephew  should  never  leave  the.  castle  alive.  From  whence  the 
bride  was  to  come  poor  Ernest  did  not  heed,  for  be  was  shocked  and  over- 
whelmed; whether  Dame  Margery  or  one  of  the  village  maidens  wedded  the 
heir  of  Castle  Von  Helmsted,  it  moved  him  not.  The  baron  almost  drove 
him  before  him  into  the  chapel,  and  calmly  and  demurely  by  the  baron’s  side 
walked  his  little  bewitching  help-mate.  Strange  to  say,  when  they  arrived 
before  the  altar,  she  was  the  only  feminine  object  to  be  seen;  and,  stranger 
still,  she  stood  by  the  side  of  Master  Ernest,  and  after  he  had  performed  his 
part  in  the  pageant,  tremblingly  vowed  to  be  his  wife-— she,  the  Baron  Von 
Helmsted’s  little  spouse ! How  the  old  German  baron  laughed,  and  how  he 
roarea  till  the  roof  rang  and  the  earth  shook,  it  would  be  impossible  to  tell ; 
for  it  was  all  a ruse  of  the  cunning  old  baron’s  to  lure  his  nephew  to  matri- 
mony. And  as  charming,  as  sweet,  as  loving  a wife  did  Florise  make  the  old 
German  baron’s  nephew,  as  she  ever  pretended  to  make  the  kind,  merry  old 
baron. 
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Chapter  CXLVII. — Expectation. 

By  a singular  coincidence  of  ideas,  Adrienne  had  determined,  as  well  as 
Djalma,  on  dressing  herself  in  the  same  manner  as  she  was  at  her  first  inter- 
view with  him  in  the  house  at  the  Rue  Blanche.  And  as  this  second  meeting 
was  to  be  of  so  serious  a character  with  regard  to  her  future  happiness,  Made- 
moiselle Cardoville,  with  that  tact  which  was  so  natural  to  her,  had  selected 
the  large  drawing-room  for  this  purpose,  wherein  were  hung  a great  many 
portraits  of  the  members  of  the  family,  the  most  prominent  among  them  being 
those  of  her  father  and  mother.  This  drawing-room  was  very  large  and 
lofty ; and,  like  all  those  leading  to  it,  furnished  in  the  grand  and  luxurious 
style  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  The  ceiling,  painted  by  Lebrun,  represented 
the  triumph  of  Apollo,  and  displayed  the  fulness  of  his  design  and  the  richness 
of  his  colouring,  in  the  centre  of  a large  cornice,  splendidly  sculptured  and 
gilt,  supported  at  the  corners  by  four  projecting  arches,  containing  large  gilt 
figures,  representing  the  Seasons.  The  panels,  hung  with  crimson  damask, 
and  surrounded  with  framework,  exhibited  the  family  portraits  which  orna- 
mented this  saloon. 

It  is  more  easy  to  conceive  than  to  describe  the  thousand  various  emotions 
that  agitated  the  bosom  of  Mademoiselle  Cardoville  as  the  moment  for  her 
interview  with  Djalma  drew  near — their  meeting  had  hitherto  been  prevented 
by  so  many  painful  obstacles,  and  Adrienne  being  also  so  much  aware  of  the 
vigilance,  the  activity,  and  the  treachery  of  her  enemies,  as  to  make  her  even 


now  doubtful  of  the  desired  happiness.  Almost  in  spite  of  herself,  her  eye 
was  every  instant  directed  to  the  clock  ; and  it  now  wanted  but  a few  minutes 
to  the  arrival  of  the  time  appointed  for  their  meeting.  The  clock  at  last  indi- 
cated the  moment,  and  struck.  Every  stroke  of  it  resounded  in  a thrilling 
manner  to  the  bottom  of  her  heart.  She  considered  that  Djalma,  undoubtedly 
from  modest  reserve,  had  not  permitted  himself  to  anticipate  for  an  instant 
the  time  fixed  by  her.  Far  from  blaming  this  discretion,  she  gave  him  credit 
for  it ; but  from  that  moment  she  held  her  breath,  and  listened  with  hope  at 
even  the  slightest  noise  in  the  adjoining  chambers. 

During  the  first  few  minutes  that  followed  the  time  marked  for  the  appoint- 
ment at  which  she  was  to  expect  Djalma,  Mademoiselle  Cardoville  entertained 
no  serious  anxiety,  and  quieted  her  rather  anxious  impatience  with  the  reflec- 
tion— very  childish  and  simple,  perhaps,  in  the  minds  of  persons  who  have 
never  experienced  the  feverish  agitations  of  happy  expectation — that  the  clock 
in  the  Rue  Blanche  might  probably  be  a little  slower  than  that  in  the  Rue 
d’Anjou.  But  in  proportion  as  this  supposed  difference  of  time,  otherwise 
easily  imagined,  had  stretched  into  a slowness  of  a quarter  of  an  hour  or 
twenty  minutes,  and  even  had  exceeded  that,  Adrienne  felt  an  increased 
anxiety ; and  two  or  three  times  rising  from  her  seat,  and  with  a palpitating 
heart,  the  young  lady  went  on  tip-toe  and  listened  at  the  drawing-room  door. 
She,  however,  heard  nothing. 

The  clock  struck  half-past  three.  Not  being  able  to  check  the  fears  that 
were  rising  in  her  bosom,  and  yielding  to  a last  hope,  she  went  to  the  fire- 
place and  rang  the  bell ; having  first  somewhat  composed  her  countenance,  in 
order  that  she  might  not  betray  any  emotion. 

At  the  end  of  a few  seconds,  a grey-headed  valet-de -chamhre , dressed  in 
black,  opened  the  door,  and  waited  in  respectful  silence  for  the  order  of  his 
mistress,  who  said  to  him,  in  a calm  voice,  “Andrew,  tell  Hebe  to  be  good 
enough  to  give  you  a smelling-bottle  which  I left  on  the  mantelpiece  in  my 
chamber,  and  bring  it  to  me.” 

Andrew  bowed  ; but  at  the  moment  he  was  leaving  the  room  to  execute  the 
directions  of  Adrienne— a direction  she  would  not  have  given  but  for  the  sake 
of  asking  another  question,  the  importance  of  which  she  was  desirous  of  con- 
cealing from  her  domestics,  who  were  apprised  of  the  expected  visit  of  the 
prince  — Mademoiselle  Cardoville,  pointing  to  the  clock,  added,  with  an  air 
of  indifference,  “ This  clock — is  it  right  ? ” 

Andrew  took  out  his  watch,  looked  at  it,  and  replied,  “ It  is,  mademoiselle. 
I set  my  watch  by  the  Tuileries  ; and  it  is  a little  more  than  half-past  three.” 

“ Very  well ; I thank  you,”  said  Adrienne,  with  kindness. 

Andrew  bowed  again ; but  before  quitting  the  chamber  he  said  to  Adrienne, 
“ I forgot  to  acquaint  mademoiselle  that  Marshal  Simon  called  about  an  hour 
ago  ; but  as  mademoiselle’s  door  was  closed  to  all  but  the  prince,  he  was  in- 
formed that  mademoiselle  could  not  receive  him.” 

“ Quite  right,”  said  Adrienne. 

Andrew  bowed  afresh,  quitted  the  chamber,  and  all  again  became  silent. 

For  the  very  same  reason,  that  until  the  last  moment  of  the  time  fixed  for 
her  interview  with  Djalma,  the  hopes  of  Adrienne  had  not  been  disturbed  by 
the  slightest  doubt,  the  deception  she  now  began  to  apprehend  had  been  prac- 
tised filled  her  mind  so  much  the  more  with  terror.  Casting,  therefore,  a 
despairing  look  on  one  of  the  pictures  placed  above  her  by  the  side  of  the  fire- 
place, she  murmured,  in  a plaintive  and  mournful  accent,  “ Oh  1 my  mother  !” 

Mdlle.  Cardoville  had  scarcely  pronounced  these  words,  when  the  heavy 
rumbling  of  a carriage,  which  was  entering  the  court-yard  of  the  house,  lightly 
shook  the  windows.  Adrienne  started  up,  and  could  not  restrain  a slight 
exclamation  of  joy  ; her  heart  bounded  as  in  the  presence  of  Djalma,  for  now 
she  felt  certain  that  it  was  he — as  sure,  indeed,  as  though  she  had  seen  the 
prince  with  her  own  eyes.  She  reseated  herself,  and  wiped  away  a tear  that 
was  quivering  on  her  long  lashes.  Her  hand  trembled  like  an  aspen  leaf. 

The  loud  echoes  of  the  numerous  doors  that  were  successively  opened 
speedily  proved  to  the  young  lady  the  correctness  of  her  anticipations ; the 
gilded  folding-doors  of  the  drawing-room  rolled  back  upon  their  hinges,  and 
the  prince  made  his  appearance. 

Just  as  the  second  valet  de- chamhre  was  closing  the  door,  Andrew,  who  had 
entered  the  moment  after  Djalma,  while  the  latter  wras  approaching  Adrienne, 
placed  on  the  table,  within  reach  of  the  young  lady,  a small  silver  gilt  salver, 
on  which  was  the  crystal  smelling  bottle  ; and  then  the  door  was  closed.  The 
prince  and  Mademoiselle  Cardoville  were  now  alone. 

Chapter  CXLVIII. — Adrienne  and  Djalma. 

The  prince  had  slowly  approached  Mademoiselle  Cardoville.  In  spite  of 
the  impetuosity  of  the  young  Indian’s  passions,  his  step  was  unassured  and 
timid ; but  his  timidity  was  of  that  delightful  character  which  betrayed  the 
depth  of  bis  emotions.  He  had  not  yet  ventured  to  raise  his  eyes  to  Adrienne. 
He  had  suddenly  become  quite  pale ; and  his  delicate  hands,  religiously  crossed 
on  his  bosom,  according  to  the  custom  of  adoration  in  his  country,  trembled 
very  much.  He  stood  a lew  paces  from  Adrienne,  with  his  head  slightly 
inclined. 

This  embarrassment,  which  would  have  been  absurd  in  any  one  else,  was 
very  affecting  in  the  prince,  only  twenty  years  of  age,  of  a courage  almost 
surpassing  belief,  and  of  a character  so  generous  and  heroic  that  travellers 
never  spoke  of  the  son  of  Kadja  Sing  but  with  admiration  and  respect.  Soft 
emotion  ! chaste  reserve  ! still  more  interesting  from  the  recollection  that  the 
fiery  passions  of  this  youth  were  so  much  the  more  ardent  from  the  fact  of 
their  having  been  hitherto  restrained. 
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Mademoiselle  Cardoville,  not  less  embarrassed,  and  quite  as  timid,  con- 
tinued seated,  and,  like  Djalma,  kept  her  eyes  upon  the  ground  ; but  the 
burning  blushes  on  her  cheeks,  and  the  violent  palpitations  of  her  virgin 
heart,  revealed  sentiments  which  she  had  no  thought  of  concealing-. 
Adrienne,  notwithstanding  her  firmness  of  mind,  by  turns  so  acute  yet  so 
gay,  so  gentle  yet  so  keen — notwithstanding  the  decision  of  her  noble 
and  independent  character — notwithstanding  her  perfect  knowledge  of 
society — exhibited,  as  well  as  Djalma,  an  innocent  awkwardness,  an  en- 
chanting agitation, that  partook  of  that  species  of  temporary  humility  under 
which  these  two  handsome,  loving,  pure,  and  ardent  beings  appeared  to 
bend— as  though  unable  at  once  to  bear  up  against  the  excitement  of  their 
palpitating  senses  and  the  intoxicating  joy  of  their  hearts.  And  yet 
their  eyes  had  not  encountered  each  other.  Both  seemed  to  tremble  at 
the  first  electric  shock  of  a look — that  invincible  attraction  of  two  fond 
and  passionate  beings  one  towards  the  other— that  sacred  fire  which, 
more  rapid  than  lightning,  scorches  and  burns  up  their  blood  ; and  some- 
times, almost  without  their  knowledge,  raises  them  from  earth,  and  car- 
ries them  to  heaven.  For  it  is  an  approximation  to  paradise  to  yield 
one’s  self  up,  with  religious  enthusiasm,  to  the  most  noble,  the  most  irre- 
sistible of  those  impulses  which  the  Divinity  has  placed  within  us — the 
only  instinct,  indeed,  wherein,  in  his  adorable  wisdom,  the  Dispenser  of 
all  things  has  been  pleased  to  sanctify  us,  by  endow  ing  us  with  the  spark 
of  his  creative  power. 

Djalma  was  the  first  to  raise  his  eyes ; they  were  at  the  same  time 
humid  and  brilliant.  The  spirit  of  exalted  love,  the  burning  ardour  of 
youth  so  long  subdued,  and  the  extreme  admiration  of  imaginative 
beauty,  might  be  read  in  his  look;  which  yet,  however,  bore  the  mark  of 
respectful  timidity,  and  imparted  to  the  features  of  the  youth  an  inde- 
finable, irresistible  expression. 

Irresistible  ! For  Adrienne,  encountering  the  prince’s  look,  trembled 
throughout  her  whole  frame,  and  felt  as  though  she  were  attracted  by  a 
magnetic  whirlwind.  Her  eyes  were  already  weighed  down  with  an 
intoxicating  lassitude,  when,  by  a grand  effort  of  dignified  determination, 
she  overcame  her  delightful  confusion,  rose  from  her  chair,  and,  in  a 
trembling  tone,  said  to  Djalma,  “ Prince,  I am  happy  to  receive  you 
here.”  Then,  with  a significant  gesture,  pointing  to  one  of  the  portraits 
suspended  behind  her,  Adrienne  added,  as  though  she  were  giving  an 
introduction,  “ Prince — my  mother  !” 

By  a suggestion  of  the  extremest  delicacy,  Adrienne  did  this,  as  it 
were,  to  make  her  mother  present  at  her  conversation  with  Djalma.  It 
was  a sort  of  safeguard,  both  to-her  aud  the  prince,  against  the  impulses 
of  a first  meeting,  which  were  so  much  the  more  to  be  guarded  against,  as 
both  knew'  themselves  to  be  passionately  in  love — that  both  were  at  full 
liberty,  and  accountable  only  to  heaven  for  those  treasures  of  voluptuous 
happiness  with  which  they  were  so  liberally  endowed. 

1 He  prince  understood  Adrienne's  meaning;  and  therefore,  when  the 
young  lady  pointed  out  to  him  the  portrait  of  her  mother,  Djalma,  by  a 
spontaneous  movement,  full  of  elegance  and  simplicity,  made  an  obeis- 
ance to  it;  bent  on  one  knee  before  the  picture;  and  said,  in  his  sweet, 
manly  voice,  addressing  the  canvas,  “ I shall  love  and  adore  you  as  my 
mother;  and  my  own  mother  also,  to  my  mind,  will  be  present  here  as 
well  as  yourself,  by  the  side  of  your  child.” 

He  could  not  well  have  made  a better  reply  to  the  sentiment  that  had 
induced  Mademoiselle  Cardoville  to  place  herself,  as  it  were,  under  the 
protection  of  her  mother  ; and,  therefore,  from  this  moment,  having  every 
confidence  in  Djalma,  and  every  reliance  upon  herself,  the  young  lady, 
finding  herself,  as  one  may  say,  quite  at  her  ease,  the  enchanting  enjoy- 
ments of  happiness  gradually  displaced  those  emotions  and  that  anxiety 
which  had  so  recently  oppressed  her. 

Therefore,  reseating  herself,  she  said  to  Djalma,  at  the  same  time 
pointing  to  a chair  opposite  to  her,  “ Pray,  be  seated,  my  dear  cousin,  and 
suffer  me  so  to  address  you ; for  there  is,  I think,  too  much  form  in  the 
word  prince  ; and  as  to  yourself,  call  me  your  cousin,  for  the  word  made- 
moiselle is  also  too  formal.  And  so,  having  settled  this  point,  we  can  now 
enter  upon  our  conversation  at  once,  like  real  friends.” 

“Exactly  so,  cousin,”  replied  Djalma,  who  had  blushed  at  the  words 
at  once. 

“ And  as  frankness  holds  the  first  place  among  friends,”  added  Adri- 
enne. with  a half-smile,  and  looking  at  the  prince,  “I  shall  begin  by 
scolding  you  a little.” 

The  prince,  instead  of  seating  himself,  continued  standing,  with  his 
elbow  resting  on  the  mantelpiece,  in  an  attitude  replete  with  dignity  and 
respect. 

Y es,  cousin,”  continued  Adrienne,  “ I have  something  to  say  that  I 
trust  you  will  excuse  me  for  naming.  But  I expected  you  a little  earlier.” 

“ Perhaps,  cousin,  you  will  be  angry  with  me  for  coming  even  so  soon 
as  I did. 

“ IV hat  do  you  mean  1” 

“ At  the  moment  I was  leaving  home,  a man,  who  was  an  entire 
stranger  to  me,  came  up  to  my  carriage,  and  said,  with  so  much  earnest- 
ness that  I really  believed  him,  ‘ It  is  in  your  power  to  save  the  life  of  a 
man  who  has  been  a father  to  you  ! Marshal  Simon  is  now  in  great 
danger;  but  if  you  would  be  of  auy  service  to  him,  it  is  necessary  that 
you  follow  me  instantly.’  ” 

“ ’Twas  a snare!”  hastily  exclaimed  Adrienne.  “Marshal  Simon  was 
here  scarcely  an  hour  ago.” 

“ Mas  he?”  exclaimed  Djalma,  with  much  joy,  as  though  he  had  been 


relieved  of  a painful  weight.  “ Ah,  at  least,  then,  this  happy  day  will 
not  be  saddened  !” 

“ But,  cousin,”  inquired  Adrienne,  “ bow  w as  it  that  you  did  not  sus- 
pect this  emissary  ?” 

“ A few  words  that  he  let  drop  soon  after  induced  me  to  doubt  him,”  re- 
plied Djalma  ; “ but  I followed  him  at  first,  from  an  apprehension  that  Mat  • 
shal  Simon  was  in  danger,  because  I know  that  he  also  has  his  enemies.” 
“But,  now  I think  of  it,  you  were  very  right,  cousin.  Some  new 
scheme  against  the  marshal  w as  very  likely  to  be  attempted  ; at  the 
slightest  suspicion,  you  did  right  to  hasten  to  him.” 

“ I did  so,  notwithstanding  that  you  were  waiting  for  me.” 

“ It  wms  a generous  sacrifice,  and  would  increase  my  esteem  for  you,  if 
i Due  re  possible  that  it  could  be  increased,”  said  Adrienne,  with  emotion. 
“ But  what  afterwards  became  of  this  man  ?” 

“By  my  direction,  he  entered  my  carriage  ; and  being  at  first  very  un- 
easy about  the  marshal,  and  vexed  at  losing  so  much  time  that  I ought  ip 
have  been  passing  with  you,  cousin,  I pressed  this  man  with  a number 
of  questions;  and  as  he  frequently  replied  to  them  with  great  embarrass- 
ment, tlie  idea  then,  lor  the  first  time,  struck  me  that  some  snare  had 
been  devised;  and  remembering  all  that  had  been  already  attempted  to 
destroy  mein  your  estimation,  I speedily  gave  orders  for  changing  the 
direction.  The  vexation  of  the  man  that  accompanied  me  became  then  so 
apparent,  that  it  ought  at  once  to  have  enlightened  me;  but  still,  think- 
ing of  Marshal  Simon,  I experienced  some  vague  misgivings,  that  you 
have  now  happily  relieved  me  from,  my  dear  cousin.” 

“ How  implacable  these  people  are  1”  said  Adrienne  ; “ but  our  happi- 
ness shall  overpower  their  hatred.”  After  a moment’s  silence,  she 
resumed,  with  her  accustomed  frankness,  “My  dear  cousin,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  me  to  conceal,  or  be  silent  upon,  matters  that  aie  uppermost  in 
my  heart ; we  muststill  converse  for  a moment  (but  as  friends)  on  the  past, 
which  has  made  us  both  so  wretched,  and  then  vve  will  dismiss  it  for 
ever  from  our  minds,  as  we  would  an  unpleasant  dream.” 

“I  will  answer  all  your  questions  with  sincerity,  even  at  the  risk  of 
doing  myself  an  injury,”  said  the  prince. 

“ How  could  you  ever  have  decided  on  exhibiting  yourself  in  public 
with ” 

“ With  that  young  girl  ?”  said  Djalma,  interrupting  Adrienne. 

“Yes,  cousin,”  replied  Mademoiselle  Cardoville,  waiting  for  Djalnva’s 
ausw'er  with  intense  curiosity. 

“ Quite  a stranger  to  the  customs  of  the  country,”  replied  Djalma,  with- 
out the  slightest  embarrassment,  for  he  was  speaking  truly,  “ with  a mind 
weakened  by  despair,  and  misled  by  the  fatal  counsels  of  a man  devoted 
to  our  enemies,  I believed,  as  he  informed  me,  that  by  affecting  before 

you  my  love  for  another,  1 should  excite  your  jealousy,  and ” 

“Enough,  cousin,  I perfectly  understand  it  now!”  abruptly  said 
Adrienne,  interrupting  Djalma  in  her  turn,  in  order  to  relieve  him  from  a 
painful  avowal  “ It  deceived  me,  otherwise  I should  not  have  been  so 
blinded  by  despair  as  not  to  have  seen  through  this  infamous  conspiracy 
— especially  after  your  madly  intrepid  conduct  in  risking  your  life  to 
recover  my  nosegay,”  added  Adrienne,  trembling  even  now  at  the  recol- 
lection. “ But  one  word  more,”  site  continued  ; “ although  I am  certain 
as  to  what  your  answer  will  be  : Did  you  not  receive  a letler  I wrote  to 
you  on  the  morning  of  the  very  day  when  I saw'  you  at  the  theatre?” 
Djalma  made  no  reply.  A dark  cloud  passed  vapidly  over  his  noble 
features,  which,  for  a second,  exhibited  so  threatening  an  expression, 
that  Adrienne  became  alarmed;  but  this  violent  agitation  speedily  ap- 
peared to  give  way  to  reflection,  and  Djalma’s  countenance  again 
resumed  its  cahnuess  and  serenity. 

“ I have  been  more  merciful  than  I imagined,”  said  the  prince  to 
Adrienne,  who  was  contemplating  him  with  amazement.  “ I wished  to 
appear  before  you  in  a manner  that  would  be  worthy  of  you,  cousin,  and 
I extended  my  pardon  to  him  who,  in  order  to  serve  my  enemies,  has 
given,  and  continues  to  give  me,  fatal  advice.  This  man,  I am  confident, 
withheld  your  letter  from  me.  Just  now,  in  reflecting  on  all  the  injuries 
he  has  caused  me,  I for  a moment  regretted  the  ine^cy  I have  shown  him  ; 
but  I thought  of  your  letter  of  yesterday  and  my  anger  vanished.” 

“ We  have  now  finished  with  the  fatal  past — with  the  fears,  the  mis- 
givings, the  suspicions,  that  have  for  so  long  a time  tormented  us  both — 
which  caused  me  to  doubt  you,  and  you  to  doubt  me.  Oh,  yes,  far  be 
away  from  us  the  fatal  past !”  exclaimed  Mademoiselle  Cardoville,  with 
the  most  profound  joy.  And,  as  though  she  had  disburdened  her  heart 
of  the  last  thoughts  that  could  have  made  it  melancholy,  she  continued, 
“ Now  for  the  future,  the  entire  future,  the  radiant  future,  without  a 
cloud,  without  an  obstacle!  An  horizon  so  beautiful,  so  pure  in  its  vast- 
ness, that  its  limits  are  imperceptible!” 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  unspeakable  exultation,  the  accent  of 
unbounded  hope,  that  accompanied  these  words  of  Adrienne.  Sud- 
denly, however,  her  features  displayed  a soft  melancholy,  and  she  added, 
in  a profound,  affecting  tone,  “And  yet,  perhaps,  at  this  very  moment, 
there  are  some  unfortunates  who  are  suffering  !” 

This  sentiment  of  lively  commiseration  towards  the  unhappy,  at  the 
very  moment  wherein  this  noble-minded  young  lady  had  attained  the 
summit  of  ideal  joy,  impressed  Djalma  so  strongly,  that  he  involuntarily 
fell  at  the  knees  of  Adrienne,  clasped  his  hands,  and  turned  towards  her 
his  beautiful  countenance,  whereio  might  be  read  an  adoration  almost 
divine.  Then,  hiding  his  face  in  his  hands,  he  cast  his  head  down  with- 
out uttering  a single  word. 
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A moment  of  the  most  profound  silence  followed.  Adrienne  was  the 
first  to  break  through  it.  on  observing  a tear  rolling  between  the  delicate 
fingers  of  Djalma.  “ What  is  the  matter  with  you,  ray  friend?”  she 
exclaimed.  And  by  a movement  more  rapid  than  thought,  she  leaned 
towards  the  prince  and  removed  his  hands,  which  he  was  still  holding  over 
his  face.  His  countenance  was  bathed  in  tears.  “You  are  weeping  !” 
exclaimed  Mademoiselle  Cardoville,  with  so  much  feeling  that  she  retained 
Djalma's  hands  between  her  own  ; and  in  such  a manner  that,  being  unable 
to  wipe  away  his  tears,  the  young  Indian  suffered  them  to  run  like  so 
many  drops  of  crystal  over  the  golden  paleness  of  his  cheeks 

“ There  is  not  in  the  world  a happiness  like  unto  mine  !”  saidjihe  prince, 
in  his  soft  and  thrilling  voice,  with  a sort  of  unspeakable  dejection  ; “ and 
yeti  feel  a heavy  sadness,  and  it  ought  to  be  so.  You  have  conferred 
heaven  on  me,  and  I can  only  give  you  earth  ! Must  I ever  thus  be  un- 
grateful towards  you?  Alas!  what  can  man  do  for  the  divinity  ? — bless 
it,  adore  it,  but  never  make  an  equivalent  for  the  treasures  it  showers  on 
him.  It  is  not  in  his  pride  that  lie  suffers,  but  in  his  heart.” 

Djalma  had  not  exaggerated.  He  said  what  he  really  felt ; and  although 
the  language  was  a little  hyperbolical— familiar  to  orientalists — yet  it  w'as 
the  only  one  in  which  he  could  have  expressed  his  meaning.  The  tone  of 
his  regi  et  was  so  sincere,  his  humility  so  innocent,  so  sweet,  that  Adrienne, 
also  affected  to  tears,  replied  to  him  with  an  expression  of  much  tenderness, 
“ My  friend,  w'e  both  are  at  the  very  summit  of  happiness,  our  future 
felicity  has  no  bounds;  and  yet,  although  from  different  sources,  melan- 
choly thoughts  have  invaded  our  minds.  It  must  be,  do  you  see,  that  the 
very  immensity  of  our  happiness  has  stunned  us  ! The  heart,  the  mind, 
the  soul,  are  not  capable  of  containing  it ; it  overflows  them,  it  bears  them 
down — like  flowers  that  bend  for  a moment,  as  dead,  under  the  burning 
rays  of  the  sun,  which  is,  nevertheless,  their  life  and  love.  Oh,  my  friend, 
this  sadness  is  heavy,  but  it  is  sweet  !”  And  in  pronouncing  these  words 
the  voice  of  Adiienne  became  weaker  and  weaker,  and  her  head  bowed 
down  gently,  really  as  if  she  had  been  siuking  under  the  weight  of  her 
own  happiness. 

Djalma  had  continued  kneeling  before  her  with  his  hands  in  hers,  so  that 
as  she  bent  forward,  her  ivory  forehead  and  golden  hair  intermingled  with 
the  amber  forehead  and  ebony  locks  of  Djalma.  And  the  gentle,  silent 
tears  of  the  two  young  lovers  rolled  slowly  down  and  were  united  on  their 
lovely  hands,  which  were  entwined  together. 

While  this  scene  was  passing  at  Mademoiselle  Oardoville’s  house, 
Agricola  had  gone  to  Vaugirard  Street,  to  Monsieur  Hardy,  with  a letter 
from  Adrienne. 

Chapter  CXLIX. — The  Imitation. 

Monsieur  Hardy  occupied,  as  we  have  said,  apartments  in  the  house  of 
retreat  annexed  to  the  building  in  Vaugirard  Street,  which  was  inhabited 
by  a great  number  of  the  reverend  fathers,  of  the  Company  of  Jesus. 
'Nothing  could  be  more  calm  and  silent  than  this  residence.  They  seldom 
spoke  there  above  a whisper,  and  the  very  servants  themselves  had 
something  of  a honied  tone  iri  their  words,  and  hypocrisy  even  in  their 
step.  And  thus  everything  within  the  reach  of  these  men,  whether  far  or 
near,  is  submitted  to  their  heavy  and  destructive  action.  In  this  house 
of  melancholy  tranquillity,  all  animation,  all  activity  die.  Its  boarders  lead 
a life  of  dull  monotony,  rigid  regularity,  now  and  then  varied  by  a few 
practices  of  devotion  ; and  thus,  very  speedily,  in  accordance  with  the 
interested  anticipations  of  the  reverend  fathers,  the  mind,  without  nourish- 
ment, without  external  intercourse,  without  excitement,  languishes  in 
solitude — the  pulsations  of  the  heart  seem  to  become  more  slow — the  soul 
grows  dull — the  moral  feeling  weakens  by  degrees — -and  finally,  all  thought, 
all  free  will  is  extinguished  ; and  the  boarders,  reduced  to  the  same  grade 
of  utter  supineness  as  the  novices  of  the  order,  become  also  as  dead  bodies 
in  the  hands  of  these  congregationalists. 

The  end  and  object  of  these  manoeuvres  are  clear  and  intelligible.  They 
ensure  success  on  all  the  tempers  they  may  happen  to  inveigle.  There  is 
no  limit  to  the  political  cunning  and  merciless  cupidity  of  these  priests. 
By  means  of  the  enormous  wealth  of  which  they  thus  become  the  owners  or 
the  depositaries,  they  persevere,  and  succeed  in  their  schemes;  and  hence 
murder,  incendiarism,  disaffection,  and  in  tine,  all  the  horrors  of  civil  war, 
stirred  up  and  supported  by  them,  drench  that  country  in  blood  which  they 
are  desirous  of  securing  under  their  evil  government.  Their  lever  is  the 
money  acquired  by  all  possible  means,  from  the  most  scandalous  to  the 
most  criminal;  and  their  aim,  the  despotic  dominion  over  mind  and  con- 
science, in  order  to  their  benefical  employment  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus.  Such  have  been,  and  always  will  be,  the  means  and  the 
end  of  this  fraternity.  And  thus — among  other  means  of  producing  a 
confluence  of  money  into  their  chests,  which  are  always  gaping — the 
reverend  fathers  founded  this  house  of  retreat,  wherein  Monsieur  Hardy 
was  then  domiciled. 

Persons  of  simple  minds,  wounded  hearts  and  weak  intellect,  misled  by 
false  devotion,  or  otherwise  deceived  by  the  promises  or  recommendation 
of  the  influential  members  of  the  priesthood,  were  allured  to  this  place, 
treated  with  the  greatest  kindness,  then  insensibly  isolated  and  left  alone, 
and  finally  despoiled  in  this  religious  seclusion  ; and  all  this  in  the  most 
wheedling  manner  in  the  world,  and  for  the  greater  glory  of  God,  agreeably 
to  the  motto  of  this  honourable  society. 

In  the  jesuitical  prospectus  hypocritically  addressed  to  the  good  people 
destined  to  become  the  dupes  of  these  cheats,  these  pious  cut-throats,  they 
style  them — “ Holy  asylums,  opened  for  the  benefit  of  those  souls,  which  are 
weary  of  the  vain  bustle  of  the  world.”  Or  sometimes  they  entitle  them — 


“ Calm  retreats , where  the  pious  soul,  happily  released  from  the  perishable  attach- 
ments of  this  world,  and  the  earthly  ties  of  family,  may  at  last,  in  undisturbed 
converse  with  God,  effectually  ivorlc  out  its  salvation,”  S(C. 

This  being  established  and  unfortunately  proved,  by  a thousand  examples 
of  infamous  inveiglements  that  have  been  effected  in  a great  number  of 
religious  bouses,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  families  of  the  inmates;  this,  we 
say,  being  established,  admitted,  proved,  then,  if  a rightminded  person 
should  come  and  reproach  the  government  with  not  sufficiently  watching 
such  dangerous  places,  he  is  met  with  cries  from  the  priest  party  and  with 
invocations  as  to  personal  liberty — with  exclamations  and  lamentations  in 
reference  to  the  tyranny  with  which  il  is  wished  to  oppress  the  conscience ! 

To  these  singular  pretensions,  that  ate  considered  as  lawful,  might  not 
the  proprietors  of  houses  where  cards  and  roulette  are  played,  answer  that 
they  also  have  a right  to  raise  a cry  about  personal  liberty,  and  appeal 
against  the  decisions  which  have  closed  their  gaming  houses  ? And,  after 
all,  we  have  deprived  those  gamblers  of  liberty  who  have  come  f reely  and 
voluntarily  to  engulph  their  patrimony  in  these  dens — we  have  tyrannised 
over  that  conscience  which  permitted  them  to  stake  on  a single  card  the 
last  resources  of  their  family.  But  we  would  positively,  sincerely,  and 
seriously  ask,  wlmt  difference  there  is  between  a man  who  would  ruin  and 
beggar  bis  family  by  playing  at  rouge  et  note,  and  the  man  who  would  ruin 
and  beggar  his  family  in  the  doubtful  hope  of  being  the  fortunate  punter 
at  the  game  of  hell  or  paradise,  which  certain  priests  have  had  the  daring 
impudence  to  set  up,  in  order  that  they  might  be  the  croupiers  ?* 

Nothing  can  be  more  at  variance  with  the  true  and  divine  spirit  of 
Christianity  than  these  daiing  robberies.  It  is  bj  the  repentance  of  sin, 
the  practice  of  virtue,  devotion  in  suffering,  and  the  love  ofene’s  neighbour, 
that  heaven  is  to  be  gained  ; and  not  by  a sum  of  money,  of  greater  or  less 
amount,  staked  as  it  were  at  play,  in  the  hope  of  winning  paradise,  and  ma- 
noeuvred by  these  false  priests,  who  play  tricks  with  their  cards,  and  cheat 
the  weak-minded  through  the  means  of  their  lucky  sleight  of-hand  dealings. 

Such,  then,  was  the  asylum  of  peace  and  innocence  wherein  Monsieur 
Hardy  was  lodged.  Heoccupied  the  ground-floor  of  a pavilion  overlooking 
a part  of  the  garden  belonging  to  the  house.  This  apartment  had  been 
judiciously  selected;  for  we  know  the  deep  and  diabolical  cunning  with 
which  the  reverend  fathers  employ  the  means  and  material  aspects  to  pro- 
duce the  proper  impressions  on  the  minds  they  are  working  upon.  One 
may  imagine,  as  the  only  perspective,  a high  wall  of  a blackish  grey, 
covered  with  ivy,  that  plant  indigenous  to  ruins  ; a dark  wall  of  old  yews, 
those  graveyard  trees,  with  their  sepulchral  green,  with  a small  semicircle 
just  opposite  the  room  generally  inhabited  by  Monsieur  Hardy.  Two  or 
three  clumps  of  ground,  edged  with  box  symmetrically  cut,  completed  the 
delights  of  this  garden— in  all  its  points  in  strict  keeping  with  those  which 
surround  cemeteries. 

It  was  about  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  Although  it  was  a fine  sun- 
shiny April  day,  the  sun’s  rays  were  impeded  by  the  high  wall  we  have 
spoken  of,  and  could  therefore  never  penetrate  into  this  part  of  the  obscure, 
damp  garden,  which  was  as  cold  as  a cavern,  and  towards  which  Monsieur 
Hardy’s  room  directly  opened.  The  chamber  was  furnished  with  every 
attempt  at  comfort : a soft  carpetcovered  the  floor  ; thick  kersey  dark  green 
curtains,  of  the  same  colour  as  the  hangings,  garnished  an  excellent  bed, 
as  well  as  the  window  that  overlooked  the  garden.  A few  articles  of 
mahogany  furniture,  very  simple,  but  beautifully  clean,  were  for  use  in  the 
room.  Above  the  escrutoire  stood  a large  ivory  image  of  Christ  on  a 
ground  of  black  velvet;  the  mantlepiece  was  ornamented  with  an  ebony 
clock,  inlaid  with  melancholy  emblems  in  ivory,  such  as  sand  glasses,  the 
scythe  of  old  Time,  death’s  heads,  & c.  &c.  Now  we  must  further  veil  this 
picture  with  a sad,  sombre  light,  and  reflect  that  this  solitude  was  ever- 
lastingly plunged  in  profound  silence,  interrupted  only  at  the  hours  of 
prayer  by  the  melancholy  sound  of  the  chapel  bells  of  the  reverend 
fathers  ; and  recollect  also,  the  infernal  cunning  with  which  these  dan- 
gerous priests  knew  how  to  combine  external  objects,  according  as  they 
desired  to  impress,  in  one  form  or  another,  the  minds  of  those  whom  they 
wished  to  entrap. 

And  this  was  not  all.  After  having  addressed  the  sight  they  must  ad- 
dress the  understanding;  and  this  is  the  manner  in  which  the  reverend 
fathers  proceeded  for  that  purpose : — A single  book — only  one — was  left,  as 
if  by  chance,  at  the  disposal  of  Monsieur  Hardy.  This  book  was  called  The 
Imitation.  But,  lest  it  might  happen  that  Monsieur  Hardy  might  not  have 
the  courage  or  the  desire  to  read  it,  extracts  taken  from  this  book,  of 
melancholy  misanthropy,  and  written  in  very  large  characters,  were  placed 
in  black  frames  and  hung  against  the  wall,  both  in  the  recess  where  his 
bed  stood,  and  on  the  panels  nearest  his  view  ; so  that  involuntarily,  and 
in  the  sadness  of  his  afflicting  leisure,  his  eyes  were  almost  forced  to  look 
upon  them. 

* Im  Democratic.  Pacifique  and  the  National  have  lately  referred  to  an  inveiglement 
worked  by  the  priests  by  the  most  abominable  means.  It  has  reference  to  a heritage  of 
eight  millions ; and  the  affair  will  shortly  be  brought  before  the  tribunals.  Annexed  is 
a note  that  has  been  communicated  to  us,  and  ot  which  we  can  guarantee  the  authen- 
ticity; but,  from  proper  reasons,  we  forbear  from  mentioning  names:  “Monsieur  , 

a very  wealthy  tradesman,  possessing  a manufactory  near — -,  made  a gitt  (in  the 

presence  of  Monsieur  , a notary  of  Paris)  of  one  million,  for  establishing,  at  his 

death,  a house  for  the  Jesuits,  wherein  children  were  not  to  be  admitted  but  on  certifi- 
cates of  the  pious  devotion  of  their  fathers  or  grandfathers.  It  was  found  very  difficult 
to  get  this  deed  of  gift  legalised  ; there  was  strong  opposition,  even  on  the  part  of  the 
Government:  but  the  craft  of  the  sons  of  Ignatius  succeeded  at  last.  The  reverend 
fathers  had  so  far  abused  the  credulity  of  the  donor,  as  seriously  to  affirm,  that,  without  a 
miracle  providing  for  their  wants,  the  reverend  fathers  of  the  Rue  des  Postes  would  die 

from  hunger  during  the  winter.  Monsieur haye  some  relatives  tolerably  well  ok,  but 

there  are  some  of  them  in  honourable  poverty," 
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A few  extracts  from  among  the  maxims  with  which  the  reverend  fathers 
thus  surrounded  their  victim  are  necessary,  in  order  that  it  may  be  seen  in 
what  a fatal  and  hopeless  circle  they  enclosed  the  weakened  mind  of  this 
unhappy  man,  who  had  been  for  some  time  oppressed  by  overwhelming 
grief.* **  The  following  are  what  he  read  mechanically  at  every  moment  of  the 
day  or  night  when  refreshing  slumbers  forsook  his  eyelids,  which  were  red 
with  weeping:  — 

“ Vain,  is  he  who  placeth  his  trust  in  man,  or  any  other  creature  whatsoever .” 

“ All  will  soon  be  over  here  below.  Examine,  therefore,  your  own  mind.” 

“ The  man  who  is  alive  to-day  may  not  be  so  to-morrow.  And  when  he  dis- 
appears from  our  eyes,  he  is  soon  effaced  from  our  thoughts.” 

“ Reflect  that  that  which  you,  are  in  the  morning,  you  may  not  perhaps  be  in 
the  evening.” 

‘'Although  you  may  be  alive  in  the  evening,  do  not  flatter  yourself  that  you 
will  see  the  morning.” 

“ Who  will  remember  yon  after  your  death  ?” 

“ Who  will  pray  for  you  !” 

“ He  deceives  himself  who  looks  for  anything  but  suffering. 

“ The  whole  of  this  mortal  life  is  full  of  misery  and  environed  by  crosses  : 
learn  to  bear  your  sufferings  ; chastise  and  mortify  your  body  ; despise  yourself, 
and  wish  that  you  may  be  despised  by  others.” 

“ Persuade  yourself  that  your  life  ought  to  be  a continual  death.” 

“ The  more  a man  is  dead  to  himself,  the  more  he  lives  to  God.”  \ 

It  was  not  sufficient  thus  to  plunge  the  soul  of  a victim  into  incurable 
despair,  by  the  assistance  of  these  desolating  maxims  ; it  must  also  he 
fashioned  to  the  corpse-li/te  obedience  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  The  reverend 
fathers,  therefore,  had  judiciously  selected  some  other  passages  from  The 
Imitation — for  we  find  in  this  frightful  book  a thousand  terrors  to  alarm  weak 
minds — a thousand  slavish  maxims  to  enchain  and  subdue  a pusillanimous 
man.  We  read,  therefore  : — 

“ It  is  a great  advantage  to  live  in  obedience,  to  have  a superior,  and  not  to  be 
the  master  of  one' s own  actions.” 

“ It  is  much  safer  to  obey  than  to  command.” 

“ It  is  delightful  to  depend  only  on  God,  IN  THE  PERSON  OF  the  superiors 
WHO  HOLD  HIS  PLACE.” 

And  even  this  is  not  enough.  After  having  driven  into  despair  and  terri- 
fied the  victim — after  having  deprived  him  of  all  liberty — after  having  sub- 
dued him  by  a blind,  brutal  obedience — after  having  persuaded  him,  by  the 
incredible  cynicism  of  clerical  pride,  that  to  submit  himself  passively  to  the 
first  priest  who  may  happen  to  come,  is  to  submit  himself  to  God — the  victim 
must  be  made  a prisoner  in  some  house  where  they  may  for  ever  rivet  his 
chains.  We  also  read  among  the  maxims  :— 

“ Go  where  you  will,  you  ivill  never  find  peace,  but  in  humbly  submitting  to 
the  conduct  of  a superior. 

“ Many  have  been  deceived  by  the  hope  of  being  better  elsewhere,  and  by  the 
desire  to  change.” 

Let  us  now  suppose  Monsieur  Hardy  carried  wounded  into  this  house, 
with  his  heart  broken  by  the  most  dreadful  sorrows,  by  the  most  horrible 
treachery,  and  bleeding  more  from  these  than  from  the  wounds  of  his  body. 
Surrounded  at  first  by  careful,  kind  attentions  (thanks  to  the  well-known 
skill  of  Dr.  Baleinier),  M.  Hardy  was  speedily  cured  of  the  injuries  he  had 
received  in  rushing  into  the  midst  of  the  fire  to  which  his  factory  had  been  a 
prey.  Nevertheless,  in  order  to  further  the  projects  of  the  reverend  fathers, 
a certain  dose — sufficiently  harmless  in  other  respects,  but  destined  to  act 
upon  his  mind,  and  frequently  employed — a certain  dose  had  been  adminis- 
tered to  Monsieur  Hardy  by  the  reverend  doctor,  which  had  kept  him  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time  in  a sort  of  stupefaction.  To  a soul  broken  down 
by  the  most  atrocious  deceptions,  it  was,  apparently,  an  inestimable  benefit 
to  he  plunged  into  that  state  of  torpor  which,  at  least,  prevents  one  from 
dwelling  too  much  on  the  hopeless  past.  Monsieur  Hardy,  abandoning  him- 
self to  that  profound  apathy,  came  insensibly  to  consider  this  apathy  of  the 
mind  as  a supreme  good  ; in  the  same  manner  as  those  unfortunate  people 
who  are  under  the  influence  of  painful  diseases,  accept  with  gratitude 
the  opiates  that  kill  them  slowly,  but  which  at  the  same  time  lull  their 
agonies. 

In  formerly  sketching  the  character  of  Monsieur  Hardy,  we  endeavoured 
to  delineate  the  exquisite  delicacy  and  tenderness  of  his  soul  ; his  painful 
susceptibility  to  all  that  was  mean  and  wicked;  his  unspeakable  kindness; 
his  integrity,  and  his  generosity.  We  call  to  mind  these  adorable  qualities 
in  order  to  prove,  beyond  a doubt,  that  with  him,  and  with  almost  all  those 
who  possess  them,  they  are  not,  and  cannot  be,  allied  to  a hold  and 
energetic  character.  With  an  admirable  perseverance  in  doing  good,  the 
conduct  of  this  excellent  man  was  disarming  and  irresistible  ; but  there 
was  nothing  imposing  in  it.  It  was  not  by  rude  energy  and  rather  harsh 
expression  of  will,  remarkable  in  most  men  of  noble  and  enlarged  minds, 


* We  read  what  follows  in  the  Directvrium  as  to  the  means  to  be  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  drawing  to  the  Company  of  Jtsus  persons  whom  it  is  wished  to  work  upon  : — 

**  To  draw  any  one  into  the  society,  we  must  not  act  abruptly,  hut  must  wait  for  some 
good  opportunity ; for  example,  when  they  may  be  suffering  from  .severe  sorrow,  or  when 
any  misfortune  has  happened.  Vice  itself  frequently  offers  excellent  occasions." — (See  on 
this  subject  the  capital  commentaries  of  Monsieur  Dezamy  on  the  constitutions  of  the 
Jesuits,  in  his  work  of  Jesuitism  Conquered  by  Socialism. — l aris,  1845.) 

t It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  these  passages  are  literally  extracted  from  The 
Imitation  (translation  and  preface  by  tile  Reverend  Father  Gonelieu). 


s that  Monsieur  Hardy  had  realised  the  wonders  of  his  common-house,  but  hv 
n affectionate  persuasion — employing,  as  it  were,  unction  rather  than  strength, 
s At  the  sight  of  a meanness  or  an  injustice,  he  did  not  turn  away  irritated 
g and  threatening.  His  gentle  feelings  were  hurt.  He  did  not  attack  the 
e culprit  face  to  face:  he  turned  from  him  in  bitterness  and  sorrow.  And 
d thus,  therefore,  this  tender  heart,  of  a delicacy  almost  feminine,  fell  the  irre- 
sistible want  of  kind  contact  with  the  dearest  affections  of  the  soul  ; they  alone 
vivified  it,  in  the  same  manner  as  a poor  unfledged  bird  dies  frozen  with  cold 
when  it  can  no  longer  nestle  itself  among  its  fellow-offspring,  to  receive  from 
them  that  gentle  warmth  which  it  also  communicates,  and  which  keeps  them 
' all  alive  in  the  maternal  nest.  And  then,  this  very  sensitive  organization, 
of  such  extreme  susceptibility,  was  smitten,  shock  upon  shock,  by  treachery 
<l  and  by  sorrows — one  only  of  which  would  have  been  enough,  if  not  entirely  to 
overwhelm,  at  least  severely  to  shake  a character  of  much  firmer  tempera- 
1 ment.  His  most  faithful  friend  betrayed  him  in  an  infamous  manner.  A 
beloved  mistress  abandoned  him.  The  establishment  he  had  founded  for 
the  happiness  ot  his  workmen,  whom  he  loved  as  brothers,  was  reduced  to 
ashes  and  ruin. 

What  then  ensued  ? All  the  springs  ol  his  soul  were  broken.  Too  weak 
: to  bear  up  against  so  many  fearful  shocks  ; too  cruelly  injured  by  treachery 

’ to  seek  any  other  affections  ; too  discouraged  even  to  dream  of  laying  another 
first  stone  of  a new  common-house,  his  poor  heart,  isolated  from  any  salutary 
contact,  sought  an  oblivion  of  all,  and  himself  too,  in  an  overwhelming  torpor. 
If,  however,  some  instincts  of  life  and  affection  sought  to  awaken  themselves 
. in  him  after  so  long  an  interval,  and,  half-opening  the  eyes  ot  his  mind,  that 
. he  had  kept  so  closely  shut  as  not  to  be  able  to  see  either  the  present,  the 
1 past,  or  the  future,  what  did  he  then  perceive  ? What  tound  he?  These 
. printed  sentences  of  the  wildest  despair:  — 

“ Thou  art  nothing  but  dust  and  ashes  !” 

“ Thou  wert  born  for  sorrow  and  tears  !" 

“ Trust  to  nothing  upon  earth 

“ There  are  neither  relatives  nor  friends  .'” 

“ All  affections  are  deceitful  !” 

“ Die  in  the  morning — you  will  be  forgotten  at  night 

“ Humble  thyself — despise  thyself — be  despised  by  others 

“ Thin/c  not— -reason  not — live  not  ! Place  thy  destined  sorrows  in  the  hands 
of  a superior — he  will  think,  will  reason  for  thee  l” 

“ Weep — suffer — think  of  death  !” 

“ Yes:  death — still  death!  it  ought  to  be  the  end  and  aim  of  all  thy  thoughts, 
if  thou  dost  think ; but  it  would  be  better  that  thou  shouldst  not  think  at 
all.” 

“ Let  nothing  but  a feeling  of  incessant  grief  possess  thee — thou  need' st  do  no 
more  to  gain  Heaven.” 

“ Thou  wilt  never  be  welcome  to  the  terrible,  the  implacable  God,  whom  we 
adore,  but  by  means  of  misery  and  torture  /” 

Such  were  the  consolations  offered  to  this  unhappy  creature  ; and,  being 
alarmed  at  them,  he  closed  Ins  eyes  again,  and  fell  into  his  gloomy  lethargy. 
He  could  not  quit  this  melancholy  house  of  retreat,  or  rather  he  had  no  de- 
sire to  do  so  ; iiis  will  was  wanting.  And  then,  it  must  be  admitted,  he  had 
become  accustomed  to  this  residence,  and  found  it  even  comfortable  ; they 
paid  him  so  much  discreet  attention.  They  left  him  alone  in  his  grief.  The 
silence  of  the  grave  reigned  throughout  the  house  ; and  this  was  strictly  in 
keeping  with  the  silence  in  his  heart — which  was  no  other  than  a grave, 
wherein  were  buried  his  last  love,  his  last  friendship,  his  last  hopes  of  the 
future  for  his  workmen.  All  energy  was  dead  within  him.  Then  he  began 
to  submit  to  a slow,  but  inevitable  transformation,  which  was  judiciously 
foreseen  by  Rodin,  who  had  directed  these  springs,  even  in  their  smallest 
detail. 

Monsieur  Hardy,  ternlied  at  first  by  the  gloomy  maxims  with  which  he 
was  surrounded,  became,  by  degrees,  accustomed  to  read  them  almost  mecha- 
nically— m the  same  manner  as  a prisoner  counts,  during  his  sad  leisure,  the 
nails  in  the  door  of  his  prison,  or  the  stones  on  the  floor  of  his  cell  A great 
result  had  already  been  obtained  by  the  reverend  fathers.  His  weakened 
mind  was  soon  struck  by  the  apparent  justice  of  some  of  the  false  and  deso- 
lating aphorisms  Thus,  he  read  : — “ You  must  not  rely  on  the  affection  of 
any  creature  upon  earth."  And  he  had  been,  in  fact, basely  betrayed.  “ Man 
is  born  to  live  in  desolation.”  And  he  was  living  in  desolation.  “ There  is  no 
rest  but  in  the  banishment  of  thought.”  And  the  drowsiness  of  his  mind  also 
brought  with  it  some  suspensions  of  his  sorrows. 

Two  apertures,  skilfully  contrived  under  the  hangings  and  in  the  wainscot 
of  these  rooms,  were  the  means  of  always  seeing  or  hearing  the  boarders,  and, 
moreover,  of  observing  their  countenances  and  habits — all  which  reveal 
much,  when  a man  fancies  that  he  is  alone.  Some  painful  exclamations  that 
escaped  from  M.  Hardy  in  his  gloomy  solitude  were  reported  to  Father 
d’Aigrigny  by  a mysterious  spy.  The  reverend  father,  scrupulously  adhering 
to  Rodin’s  instructions,  at  first  visited  his  boarder  very  seldom. 

We  have  said  that  Father  d’Aigrigny,  when  he  felt  inclined,  could 
assume  a seductive  charm  that  was  almost  irresistible;  assuming,  therefore, 
in  his  interviews,  a tael,  a reserve,  skilfully  managed,  he  came  only 
occasionally  to  inquire  after  the  health  of  M.  Hardy.  Soon,  however, 
the  reverend  father,  instructed  by  the  spy,  and  assisted  by  his  own  natural 
sagacity,  saw  how  much  was  to  be  gathered  from  the  moral  and  physical 
weakness  of  the  boarder.  Certain,  beforehand,  that  he  would  not  yield  to 
his  offers,  he  frequently  spoke  to  him  of  the  dulness  of  the  house,  affecting 
to  entreat  him  either  to  quit  it,  if  he  were  weary  of  the  monotonous  life 
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he  led  there,  or  at  least  of  seeking,  out  of  doors,  some  recreation,  or  even 
pleasure. 

In  the  state  of  mind  the  unfortunate  man  was,  to  talk  to  him  of  change  or 
pleasure  was  sure  to  elicit  a refusal  ; and  so  it  happened.  Father  d’Aigrigny 
did  not  attempt  to  gain  the  confidence  of  M.  Hardy  by  any  surprise  ; he  never 
alluded  to  his  sorrows;  but  every  time  he  saw  him  he  pretended  to  sympa- 
thise, in  some  simple  words  that  were  deeply  felt.  These  conversations,  at 
first  very  rare,  by  degrees  became  more  frequent,  and  of  longer  duration. 

Endowed  with  a persuasive,  insinuating,  honied  eloquence,  Father 
d’Aigrigny  naturally  chose  for  his  theme  the  mournful  maxims  on  which  the 
mind  of  M.  Hardy  was  so  frequently  fixed.  Supple,  prudent,  skilful,  and 
knowing  that  the  latter  had  hitherto  professed  that  generous,  natural  reli- 
gion which  enjoins  a grateful  adoration  of  the  Deity,  a love  of  mankind,  the 
cultivation  of  what  is  just  and  good — and  which,  disdaining  dogmas,  pro- 
fesses the1  same  veneration  for  Marcus- Aurelius  as  for  Confucius  ; for  Plato 
as  for  St.  Augustine;  for  Moses  as  for  Lycurgus — Father  d’Aigrigny  did  not 
begin  by  attempting  to  convert  M.  Hardy;  but,  by  unceasingly  calling  to 
the  mind  of  this  unfortunate  man,  in  whom  he  wished  to  destroy  all  hope, 
the  infamous  deceptions  wherein  he  had  been  made  to  suffer — instead  of 
pointing  out  these  treacheries  as  exceptions  in  life  ; instead  of  endeavouring 
to  soothe,  to  encourage,  to  reanimate  this  dejected  soul ; instead  of  inducing 
M.  Hardy  to  forget,  and  to  seek  a consolation  for  his  sorrow's  in  the  fulfil- 
ment of  his  duties  towards  mankind,  and  towards  his  brethren,  whom  he  had 
already  loved  and  cherished — Father  d’Aigrigny  kept  open  the  bleeding 
wounds  of  the  unhappy  creature,  painting  human  nature  to  him  in  the  most 
atrocious  colours,  and  showing  that  it  was  deceptive,  ungrateful,  and  wicked 
— thus  rendering  his  despair  incurable. 

This  end  accomplished,  the  Jesuit  went  a step  farther.  Knowing  M. 
Hardy’s  excessive  kindness  of  heart,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  weak- 
ness of  his  mind,  he  spoke  to  him  of  the  consolation  there  was  for  the  man 
who,  crushed  by  hopeless  grief,  firmly  believed  that  every  one  of  his  tears, 
instead  of  being  barren,  was  most  agreeable  to  the  Almighty,  and  might 
assist  in  the  salvation  of  other  men,  by  believing,  finally  (craftily  added  the 
reverend  father),  that  it  was  given  to  the  faithful  alone  to  make  their  grief 
useful  in  favour  of  other  unfortunates  like  themselves,  and  to  render  it  sweet 
unto  the  Lord. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  was  despairing  and  impious,  all  that  was  con- 
cealed under  this  atrocious  political  Machiavelism — in  these  detestable 
maxims  which  made  the  magnificently  good  and  paternal  Creator  an  unmer- 
ciful God,  constantly  thirsting  after  the  tears  of  mankind — -it  was  easily  in- 
stilled into  the  mind  of  M.  Hardy,  whose  generous  instincts  were  still 
predominant.  And  soon  this  tender  and  loving  soul,  which  the  wretched 
priests  W'ere  driving  to  a sort  of  moral  suicide,  found  a bitter  charm  in  this 
fiction,  that  at  least  his  sorrows  would  be  beneficial  to  other  men.  It  was, 
at  first,  it  is  true,  no  more  than  a fiction  ; but  a weakened  mind  which  in 
dulges  such  a fiction  sooner  or  later  looks  upon  it  as  a reality  ; and,  by  de- 
grees, submits  itself  to  all  the  consequences. 

Such,  then,  was  the  moral  and  physical  state  of  M.  Hardy,  when,  through 
the  agency  of  a domestic  who  had  been  bribed,  he  received  from  Agricola 
Baudoin  a letter  requesting  an  interview.  The  day  for  this  interview  had 
arrived.  Two  or  three  hours  before  the  time  fixed  for  Agricola’s  visit, 
Father  d’Aigrigny  entered  Monsieur  Hardy’s  chamber. 

Chapter  CL. — The  Visit. 

When  Father  d’Aigrigny  entered  M.  Hardy’s  chamber,  the  latter  was 
seated  in  a large  arm  chair  ; his  appearance  exhibited  the  most  inexpressible 
dejection.  Near  to  him,  on  a little  table,  lay  a draught  that  had  been 
ordered  for  him  by  Dr.  Baleinier,  for  his  frail  constitution  had  been  woefully 
stricken  by  so  many  severe  shocks.  He  seemed  to  be  no  more  than  the  sha- 
dow of  his  former  self ; his  pale,  emaciated  countenance  expressed  at  this 
moment  a sort  of  melancholy  tranquillity.  In  a short  time,  his  hair  had  be- 
come completely  grey  ; his  half-closed  wandering  eye  strayed  about,  gazing 
on  vacancy,  and  appeared,  indeed,  to  be  almost  lifeless.  His  head  was 
resting  on  the  back  of  his  chair  ; and  his  attenuated  hands,  emerging  from 
the  large  sleeves  of  his  brown  dressing  gown,  were  supported  by  the  arms  of 
the  chair.  In  approaching  the  boarder.  Father  d’Aigrigny  had  put  on  the 
most  benignant,  the  most  affectionate  countenance ; his  look  teemed  with 
urbanity  and  sweetness,  and  the  tones  of  his  voice  had  never  been  more 
endearing. 

“ Well,  my  dear  son,”  said  he  to  M.  Hardy,  embracing  him  with  the  most 
hypocritical  tenderness  (the  Jesuit  was  very  fond  of  embracing)  ; “ and  how 
do  you  find  yourself  to-day?” 

“ As  usual,  father.” 

“ Are  you  still  satisfied  with  the  attentions  of  those  about  you,  my  dear 
son  ? ' ’ 

“ Yes,  father.” 

“ I hope  the  quiet  you  seem  so  partial  to  has  not  been  disturbed  2” 

“ No,  I thank  you.” 

“ Is  your  apartment  still  agreeable  to  you?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Is  there  anything  you  want  2” 

“ Nothing,  father.” 

“ We  are  so  delighted,  my  dear  son,  to  find  that  you  are  so  pleased  with 
our  poor  house,  that  we  would  anticipate  ybitr  wishes.” 

“ I wish  for  nothing,  father— nothing  but  sleep — sleep  is  so  composing!” 
added  M.  Hardy,  in  the  utmost  dejection. 


“ Sleep  1 that  is  oblivion  ; and  here  below  it  is  better  to  forget  than  tore- 
member;  for  mankind  are  so  ungrateful,  so  wicked,  that  almost  every  recol- 
lection is  bitter!  Is  it  not,  my  dear  son  2” 

“ Alas!  father!  that  is  too  true.” 

“ I cannot  but  admire  your  pious  resignation,  my  dear  son.  Ah  ! how 
very  agreeable  this  constant  mildness  in  affliction  is  to  God!  Believe  me, 
my  dearest  son,  your  tears  and  inextinguishable  sorrow  are  an  offering  which 
will  make  both  yourself  and  your  brethren  acceptable  to  the  Lord.  Yes; 
for  man  being  sent  into  this  world  only  to  suffer,  when  he  suffers  with  grati- 
tude towards  God,  who  sends  all  our  afflictions,  it  is  the  same  as  though  he 
prayed  ; and  he  who  prays,  does  not  pray  for  himself  alone,  but  for  the  whole 
world.” 

“ May  heaven  at  least  decree  that  my  tears  shall  not  be  sterile  ! To  suffer 
is  to  pray  !”  repeated  M.  Hardy,  talking  to  himself,  as  though  reflecting  on 
the  thought.  “ To  suffer  is  to  pray  ! and  to  pray  for  all  mankind ! And  yet, 
it  seemed  to  me,  formerly,”  added  he,  making  an  effort  over  himself,  “ that 
the  destiny  of  man ” 

“ Go  on,  my  dear  son  ; disclose  the  whole  of  your  thoughts,”  said  Father 
d’Aigrigny,  perceiving  that  M.  Hardy  had  checked  himself. 

After  a moment’s  hesitation,  the  latter,  who,  while  speaking,  had  advanced 
a little,  and  sat  upright  in  his  chair,  now  languidly  threw  himself  back, 
and,  seeming  to  be  discouraged  and  quite  exhausted,  exclaimed,  “ But 
what  is  the  use  of  thinking  2 it  fatigues  me,  and  I no  longer  feel  the 
strength ” 

“ You  speak  truly,  my  dear  son  ; where  indeed  is  the  use  of  thinking  2 It 
is  much  better  to  believe.” 

“ Yes,  father,  it  is  better  to  believe,  to  suffer;  but  above  all,  to  forget — to 
forget.”  M.  Hardy  could  say  no  more : his  head  fell  listlessly  on  the  back 
of  his  chair,  and  he  placed  his  hand  over  his  eyes. 

“ Alas ! my  dearson,”  said  Father  d’Aigrigny — and  this  excellent  actor 
with  tears  in  his  eyes  and  grief  in  his  voice,  fell  on  his  knees  near  M. 
Hardy’s  chair — “ how  could  the  friend  who  has  so  basely  betrayed  you  have 
misconstrued  the  nature  of  your  heart  ? But  it  is  always  thus  when  we  place 
our  affections  on  the  creature  instead  of  the  Creator ; and  this  unworthy 
friend ” 

“ Oh  ! for  pity’s  sake,  do  not  remind  me  of  his  treachery  !”  said  M.  Hardy, 
interrupting  Father  d’Aigrigny,  in  a supplicating  tone. 

“ Well,  then,  I will  say  no  more  about  him,  my  dearest  son.  Forget  this 
perjured  friend.  Forget  the  wretch,  whom  the  vengeance  of  God  will  reach, 
sooner  or  later,  for  having  so  basely  betrayed  your  noble  confidence.  Forget 
that  unhappy  woman,  also,  whose  crime  has  been  very  great ; for  on  your 
account  she  trampled  under  foot  her  most  sacred  duties,  and  the  Lord  will 
reserve  a dreadful  punishment  for  her  ; and  one  day ” 

M.  Hardy,  again  interrupting  Father  d’Aigrigny,  said  to  him  in  a 
smothered  tone,  that  betrayed  his  heart-rending  emotion,  “ Oh  ! 'tis  too 
much!  You  do  not  know,  father,  the  pain  you  are  inflicting  on  me — no, 
you  cannot  know  it!” 

“ Forgive,  oh,  forgive  me,  my  son  ! But,  alas  ! you  see,  the  mere  recol- 
lection of  these  earthly  attachments  occasions  you  still,  even  now,  the  most 
afflicting  excitement.  Is  there  not  in  this  enough  to  prove,  that  it  is  above 
this  corrupting  and  corrupted  world  that  the  only  certain  consolations  are  to 
be  sought?” 

“ Oh,  my  God  1 shall  I ever  find  them  ?”  exclaimed  the  unhappy  man,  in 
hopeless  dejection. 

“ Yes,  you  will  find  them,  my  good  and  tender  son,”  exclaimed  Father 
d’Aigrigny,  with  admirably  affected  emotion  ; “how  can  you  doubt  it  ? Oh  ! 
what  a happy  day  that  will  be  for  me,  when,  having  made  further  advances 
in  that  religious  path  leading  to  salvation,  that  you  water  by  your  tears,  all 
that  at  this  moment  appears  to  you  to  be  surrounded  by  darkness  shall  shine 
with  an  unspeakable  and  divine  light ! Oh  ! the  holy  day,  the  happy  day, 
whereon  the  last  lies  which  bind  you  to  this  impure  and  wicked  world  being 
cut  asunder,  you  shall  become  one  of  us,  and,  like  us,  aspire  no  longer  but  for 
eternal  delights!” 

“ Yes,  until  death  !” 

“Say,  rather,  to  immortal  life,  in  paradise,  my  dearest  son,  where  you  will 
have  a glorious  place,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Almighty.  My  paternal 
heart  equally  desires  and  hopes  it  may  be  so  ; tor  your  name  is  daily  uttered 
in  all  my  prayers,  as  well  as  in  those  of  our  good  fathers.” 

“ I will  at  least,  do  all  in  my  power  to  arrive  at  this  blind  faith,  to  that 
detaching  myself  from  all  things;  as  you  assure  me,  fathei,  that  thereby  I 
may  ultimately  find  repose.” 

My  poor,  dear  son,  if  your  Christian  modesty  permitted  you  to  compare 
what  you  were  on  your  first  arrival  here  with  what  you  are  now — and  that 
alone  arising  from  your  sincere  and  earnest  desire  to  possess  faith — you 
would  be  astonished.  My  God!  what  a difference  ! lo  agitation,  to 
the  groans  of  despair,  has  succeeded  a religious  calmness.  Is  it  not 
so?” 

“ Yes,  ’tis  true;  for  moments,  when  I have  been  suffering  greatly,  my 
heart  has  ceased  to  beat,  and  I became  calm — the  dead  also  are  calm  !”  satd 
M.  Hardy,  his  head  at  the  same  time  falling  on  his  bosom. 

“ Oh,  my  dear  son  ! my  deaf  son  ! you  break  my  heart  when  I sometimes 
hear  you  talk  in  this  manner,  I am  still  afraid  that  you  retain  a fondness 
for  this  worldly  life,  so  fertile  in  infamous  deceptions  ; however,  happily, 
to-day  you  will  be  submitted  to  a decisive  test  on  this  point.” 

“ How  so,  father  2” 

“ That  noble-hearted  mechanic,  one  of  the  best  workmen  of  your  factory, 
is  coming  to  see  you.” 
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“Oh,  true!”  said  M.  Hardy,  after  a minute’s  reflection  ; for  his  me- 
mory, as  well  as  his  mind,  had  become  considerably  enfeebled. 

“ Yes,  Agricola  is  coming.  I feel  that  I shall  see  him  with  pleasure.” 
“ Well,  my  dear  son,  your  interview  with  him  will  give  a proof  of  what 
I have  been  saying.  The  presence  of  that  worthy  youth  will  recal  to  your 
recollection  the  active,  busy  life  you  lately  led.  Possibly  those  recollec- 
tions will  makeyou  regret  the  pious  repose  yon  are  now  enjoying  ; possibly 
you  may  desire  to  launch  again  into  a career  full  of  all  sorts  of  excitement 
— to  form  new'  friendships  — to  seek  other  affections — to  revive,  indeed, 
like  the  past,  a bustling,  agitating  life.  Should  such  desires  be  awakened 
in  you  it  will  prove  that  you  are  not  fitted  for  this  retreat.  Obey  them, 
therefore,  my  dear  son ; seek  again  pleasure,  enjoymeuts,  and  pastime. 
My  prayers  will  always  follow  you,  even  to  the  centre  of  worldly  tumult; 
but  always  bear  in  mind,  my  dearest  son,  that  if  at  any  future  day  your 
soul  should  be  torn  by  fresh  treacheries,  this  peaceful  asylum  will  be 
always  open  to  you,  and  that  you  will  find  me  here,  ready  to  condole 
with  you  on  the  grievous  vanity  of  earthly  things.” 

While  Father  d’Aigrigny  was  speaking,  M.  Hardy  was  listening  almost 
in  a state  of  terror.  At  the  bareideaof  again  casting  himself  in  the  midst 
of  the  torments  of  a life  of  which  he  had  already  so  painful  an  experience, 
the  poor  soul,  trembling  and  enervated,  recoiled,  as  it  were,  and  then  ex- 
claimed, in  an  almost  supplicating  tone,  “ What,  father!  I return  to  a 
world  where  I have  been  made  to  sutler  so  much,  where  I have  parted 
from  my  last  illusions!  I mix  myself  up  in  its  pastimes,  its  pleasures! 
Ah!  ’tis  cruel  raillery.” 

“ It  is  not  raillery,  my  dear  son ; it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  sight,  the 
language  of  this  honest  mechanic  w ill  awaken  in  you  ideas  that  you  now 
may  think  are  for  ever  extinguished.  In  such  an  event,  my  dear  son,  try 
once  again  a worldly  life.  Will  not  this  retreat  be  always  open  to  you 
after  fresh  sorrows  and  renewed  treacheries  ?” 

“And  to  what  purpose,  great  Heaven  ! should  1 go  and  expose  myself 
to  fresh  sufferings!”  exclaimed  M.  Hardy,  with  painful  emotion.  “ It  is 
with  difficulty  that  I can  support  those  I have  already  encountered. 
Oh!  never!  never!  A forgetfulness  of  all,  of  myself,  too — the  nothing- 
ness of  the  grave,  even  unto  the  grave— that  is  all  I henceforth  desire.” 

“ It  would  appear  to  you  to  be  so,  my  dear  son,  because  no  voice  from 
without  has  hitherto  come  to  disturb  your  quiet  solitude,  or  to  weaken 
those  holy  hopes  that  tell  you  that  beyond  the  grave  you  will  be  with  the 
Lord;  but  this  workman,  thinking  less,  perhaps,  of  your  salvation  than 

of  the  interest  of  himself  and  those  belonging  to  him,  will  come ” 

“ Alas  ! father,”  said  M.  Hardy,  interrupting  the  Jesuit,  “ I was  happy 
in  being  enabled  to  do  for  my  workmen  all  that  a man  of  properly  hu- 
manely could  do.  Fate  would  not  allow  me  to  continue  my  efforts  any 
longer.  I have  paid  my  debt  to  mankind  ; my  means  are  now  exhausted. 
All  I ask  for  at  present  are,  forgetfulness  and  repose.  Gracious  Heaven  I 
is  this  too  much  to  expect?”  exclaimed  the  w'retched  man,  with  an  inde- 
scribable expression  of  weariness  and  despair. 

“ Undoubtedly,  my  dear  good  son,  your  generosity  has  been  unequalled  ; 
hut  it  is  in  the  name  of  this  very  generosity  that  this  mechanic  is  coming  to 
impose  fresh  sacrifices  on  you.  Y es,  truly  ; for  to  hearts  like  yours  the  past 
is  an  obligation  ; and  it  will  be  almost  impossible  for  you  to  refuse  the 
earnest  entreaties  of  your  workmen.  You  would  then  be  compelled  to  be 
involved  in  an  unceasing  activity,  in  order  to  raise  another  edifice  on  the 
ruins — to  begin  again  now  to  found  what  twenty  years  ago  required  all 
your  energies,  even  when  you  were  in  the  full  ardour  of  youth;  to  renew 
those  commercial  relations  in  which  your  scrupulous  integrity  was  so  fre- 
quently wounded  ; to  put  on  again  those  fetters  of  every  description  that 
chain  a large  manufacturer  to  a life  of  anxiety  and  toil.  But  then  there  is 
also  something  by  way  of  compensation.  In  a few  years,  by  dint  of  labour, 
you  will  have  arrived  at  the  point  you  were  at  before  the  late  terrible 
catastrophe  ; and  then,  at  last,  that  which  ought  the  more  to  encourage  you 
would  be,  that,  after  all  your  heavy  troubles,  you  would  not  be,  as  for- 
merly, duped  by  a dishonourable  friend,  whose  prelended  regard  Seemed 
to  be  so  delightful,  that  he  w'as  the  charm  of  your  life  ; you  would  not  have 
to  reproach  yourself  with  an  adulterous  connection,  on  which  you  relied 
every  day  for  fresh  strength  and  fresh  encouragements  to  do  good,  as  if, 
alas  ! that  which  is  culpable  could  ever  have  a happy  termination.  No, 
no,  arrived  at  the  end  of  your  career,  disgusted  with  friendship,  acknow- 
ledging the  emptiness  of  guilty  passions,  alone  ! always  alone  I you  would 
boldly  go  and  face  again  the  storms  of  life.  Unquestionably,  in  quitting  this 
pious  and  quiet  asylum,  where  your  retirement  and  restare  undisturbed, 

the  contrast  would  be  very  great  at  first ; but  this  very  conlrast  itself ” 

“ Enough  ! Oh  I for  pity's  sake,  enough  I”  exclaimed  M.  Hardy,  inter- 
rupting the  reverend  father  with  his  feeble  tones.  “ In  merely  hearing 
you  speak  of  the  agitations  of  such  a life,  a most  cruel  dizziness  comes  over 
me — my  head  with  difficulty  bears  up  against  it.  Oh  ! no,  no  ! Quiet  ! 
oh!  above  all  things,  quiet!  I repeat  to  you,  even  though  it  should  be 
that  of  the  grave.” 

“ Hut  how  will  you  be  able  to  resist  the  entreaties  of  this  mechanic? 
The  obliged  have  rights  over  their  benefactors  ; you  wdll  not  be  able  to 
resist  his  entreaties.” 

“ Well,  then,  father,  if  it  must  be  so,  I will  not  see  him.  I did  calcu- 
late on  deriving  some  pleasure  from  the  interview  ; now,  however,  I feel 
that  it  W'ould  be  more  prudent  that  it  should  not  take  place.” 

“ But  he  will  not  allow  it  to  be  postponed — he  will  insist  on  seeing  you.” 
“ ^ ou,  perhaps,  will  have  the  goodness,  father,  to  tell  him  I am  very 
ill,  and  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  receive  him.” 


“ Listen  to  me,  my  dear  son  : there  exist  at  the  present  day  many  un- 
happy prejudices  against  the  poor  servants  of  Christ;  and  for  the  very 
reason  that  you,  of  your  own  free  will,  choose  to  remain  among  us.  after 
having,  by  accident,  beeu  brought  in  a dying  state  to  this  house,  it  will 
be  pretended,  on  your  refusing  an  interview,  after  having  once  agreed  to 
it,  that  you  have  been  w'orked  upon  by  some  improper  influence;  and, 
however  absurd  such  a suspicion  may  be,  it  will  be  sure  to  arise  ; and  wre 
have  no  desire  that  it  should  he  believed.  You  had  better,  therefore,  at 
once  receive  the  young  mechanic.” 

“Father,  what  you  desire  of  me  is  beyond  my  strength.  At  this  mo- 
ment I am  quite  overcome;  even  this  conversation  has  exhausted  me.” 

“ But,  my  dear  sou,  this  mechanic  is  coming;  and  although  I should 
tell  him  that  you  do  not  wish  to  see  him,  he  would  not  believe  me.” 

“ Alas  I father,  pray  have  compassion  on  me  ! I assure,  you  that  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  see  any  one — I am  suffering  too  much.” 

“ Well ; let  us  see  ; let  us  devise  some  menus.  Suppose  you  were  to 
write  to  him  ; and  on  his  arrival  the  letter  wmuld  be  delivered  to  him. 
You  could  make  another  appointment — to-morrow,  perhaps  ?” 

“ Neither  to-morrow,  nor  at  all !”  exclaimed  the  unhappy  man,  driven  to 
extremities  : “ I will  not  see  any  body.  1 wish  to  be  alone,  always  alone — 
that  cannot  hurt  any  one  ; and  I may  at  least  be  allowed  this  liberty  ! 

“ Compose  yourself,  my  son  ; take  my  advice,  and  do  not  see  this  worthy 
youth  to-day,  since  you  are  afraid  of  the  interview  ; but  do  not  make  any 
pledge  as  to  the  future.  To-morrow  you  may  change  your  mind  ; leave  it, 
therefore,  open  to  see  him  at  some  future  time,  and  let  the  refusal  be  vague.” 
‘‘  Just  as  you  please,  father.” 

“But,  although  it  yet  wants  some  time  to  the  hour  fixed  for  tire  visit 
of  the  young  workman,”  said  the  reverend  lather,  “it  may  be  as  well  to 
write  to  him  at  once.” 

“ I have  not  strength  to  do  it,  father.” 

“ Try.” 

“ Impossible  1 I am  too  weak.” 

“ Nay,  nay  I a little  courage,”  said  the  reverend  father,  and  he  went 
to  the  writing-table  for  the  necessary  materials,  and  returning,  he  placed 
a blotter  and  a sheet  of  paper  ou  M.  Hardy’s  knees,  holding  the  inkstand 
and  the  pen,  which  he  presented  to  him. 

“I  assure  you,  father,  that  I cannot  write,”  said  M.  Hardy,  in  an 
exhausted  voice. 

“ Only  a few  words,”  said  Father  d’Aigrigny,  with  merciless  perse- 
verance, aud  he  placed  the  pen  in  the  almost  unconscious  Ungers  of  M. 
Hardy. 

“Alas,  father,  my  sight  is  so  thick  that  I cannot  see.”  And  the  un- 
happy man  spoke  truly ; for  his  eyes  were  filled  with  tears,  so  painful 
were  the  emotions  the  Jesuit  had  awakened  in  him. 

“ Be  tranquil,  my  son.  I will  guide  your  dear  hand  ; only  dictate.” 
“Father,  I entreat  you  write  yourself,  and  I will  sign  it.” 

“ No,  no,  dear  son — for  a thousand  reasons,  it  must  all  he  written  with 
your  own  hand — a few  lines  will  suffice.' 

“ But,  father ” 

“ Come,  come  ; it  must  be  so,  or  else  I must  admit  this  workman,”  duly 
replied  Father  d'Aigrigny,  perceiving  in  the  weakness  that  was  more  and 
more  developed  in  M.  Hatdy,  that  he  might,  in  so  important  a circum- 
stance, exercise  a little  firmness,  which  he  could  compensate  for  by 
returning  to  a milder  manner  subsequently  ; and  with  his  large  grey  eyes, 
round  and  brilliant  as  those  of  a bird  of  prey,  he  looked  on  M.  Hardy  with 
some  sternness. 

The  wretched  man  shuddered  under  this  gaze,  which  was  almost  fasci- 
nating, and  replied,  with  a sigh,  “I  will  write,  father — I will  write;  but 
I entreat  of  you  to  dictate — my  head  is  so  very  weak,”  said  M.  Hardy, 
wiping  away  his  tears  with  his  burning  and  feverish  band. 

Father  d’Aigrigny  dictated  the  following  lines  ; — 

“ My  dear  Agricola — I have  reflected  that  an  interview  with  you  would  be 
useless : it  would  only  serve  to  awaken  the  most  acute  sorrow,  which  I have 
brought  myself  to  forget,  with  the,  assistance  oj  God , and  those  sweet  consola- 
tions which  religion  offers.” 

The  reverend  father  stopped  for  a moment.  Monsieur  Hardy  had 
become  much  paler,  and  his  trembling  hand  could  scarcely  hold  the  pen  ; 
his  forehead  was  bathed  with  a cold  sweat.  Father  d Aigrigny  took  a 
handkerchief  from  his  pocket,  and  wiping  the  face  ot  his  victim,  he  said 
to  him,  with  a return  of  affectionate  solicitude,  “ Now  then,  my  dear  an, 
tender  son,  a little  courage  ; it  is  not  I who  have  induced  you  to  refuse  this 
interview— is  it  ? On  the  contrary  , but  since,  foryour  own  comfort,  you 
wish  to  postpone  it,  make  an  effort  and  finish  the  letter;  for,  after  all,  w hat 
is  it  that  I wish  for  you  ? Merely,  henceforth,  to  see  jou  in  the  enjoyment, 
ofan  unspeakable  and  religious  repose  after  all  your  painful  excitements.'’ 
“Yes,  father,  I know  it:  you  are  very  kind!”  replied  M.  Hardy,  in  a 
grateful  voice  ; “ excuse  my  weakness.” 

“ Can  you  now  continue  the  letter,  my  dear  son  ?” 

“ Yes,  father.” 

“ Write,  then.”  And  the  reverend  father  continued  to  dictate: — 

“ I am  in  the  enjoyment  of  profound  tranquillity,  surrounded  with  every 
attention  ; and,  thanks  to  the  Divine  mercy , I hope  to  make  a truly  Christian 
end,  far  away  from  that  world  of  wtiicji  I have  learnt  tfie  vanity.  1 do  not 
bid  you  adieu,  as  I hope  to  see  you  soon,  my  dear  Agricola  ; for  I desire  to 
tell  you  personally  the  prayers  l offer,  and  always  shall,  both  j or  youiselj 
and  yoUr  worthy  comrades.  Be  my  spokesman  to  them.  As  soon  as  I am 
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able  to  receive  you,  I will  write  ; till  then,  believe  me,  always  most  affec- 
tionately yours." 

Then,  the  reverend  father,  addressing  himself  to  M.  Hardy,  said,  “ Is  this 
letter  such  as  you  wish  it  to  be,  my  dear  son  ?” 

“ Yes,  father.” 

“ Will  you,  then,  sign  it  ?” 

"Yes,  father.”  And  the  unhappy  man,  after  having  signed  it,  felt  his 
strength  quite  exhausted,  and  fell  back,  quite  overcome. 

“ This  is  not  all,  my  dear  son,”  added  Father  d’Aigrigny,  taking  a paper 
from  his  pocket;  “you  must  also  have  the  kindness  to  sign  this  fresh  power 
granted  by  you  to  our  reverend  father,  the  proctor,  to  finish  the  business  in 
question.” 

“ Oh,  my  God  ! my  God  1 what  more  ?”  exclaimed  M.  Hardy,  with  a sort 
of  feverish  and  angry  impatience;  “ but  you  must  perceive,  father,  that  my 
strength  is  exhausted.” 

“ You  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  sign  it,  after  having  read  it,  my  dear 
son.”  And  Father  d'Aigrigny  presented  to  M.  Hardy  a large  stamped 
document  filled  with  writing,  very  difficult  to  decipher. 

“ Father,  I cannot  read  this  to-day.” 

“ You  must,  however,  my  dear  son,  excuse  me  for  saying  so;  but  we  are 
very  poor,  and ” 

M I will  sign  it,  father.” 

“ But  you  must  read  what  you  sign,  my  son.” 

“ To  what  purpose?  Give  it  me  1 give  it  me!”  said  M.  Hardy,  who  was 
annoyed  by  the  inflexible  obstinacy  of  the  reverend  father. 

“ Since  you  will  positively  have  it  so,  my  dear  son,”  said  the  latter,  band- 
ing him  the  paper.  M.  Hardy  signed  it,  and  relapsed  into  his  dejection. 

Just  at  this  moment,  a servant,  after  having  knocked,  entered  the  room 
and  said  to  Father  d’Aigrigny,  “ M.  Agricola  Baudoin  requests  to  speak  to 
M.  Hardy;  he  says  he  has  an  appointment  with  him.” 

“Very  good;  let  him  wait,”  replied  Father  d’Aigrigny,  with  as  much 
anger  as  surprise ; and  then,  by  a sign,  he  directed  the  servant  to  quit  the 
room;  and  concealing  the  extreme  vexation  he  felt,  he  said  to  M.  Hardy, 
” This  worthy  mechanic  is  in  a great  hurry  to  see  you,  my  dear  son,  for  he  is 
two  hours  before  the  time  appointed  for  the  interview.  However,  there  is 
still  time.  Will  you  admit  him?” 

“ But,  father,”  said  M.  Hardy,  with  a sort  of  painful  irritation,  “ you  see 
the  state  of  weakness  I am  in  ; take  compassion  on  me — all  I ask  of  you  is 
quiet,  I repeat,  even  though  it  should  he  the  quiet  of  the  grave.  But,  for  the 
love  of  Heaven,  let  me  be  quiet.” 

“You  will  enjoy  days  of  everlasting  peace  with  the  elect,  my  dear  son,” 
said  Father  d’Aigrigny,  affectionately,  “for  your  tears  and  sorrows  are 
pleasant  to  the  Lord.”  Saying  which,  he  went  out. 

M.  Hardy,  now  alone,  clasped  his  hands  in  despair,  and  dissolved  in  tears, 
exclaimed,  while  falling  on  his  kness  from  the  arm  chair,  “ Oh,  my  God  ! my 
God!  withdraw  me  from  this  world,  I am  too  unhappy!”  Then,  bending  his 
forehead  on  the  seat  of  the  chair,  he  hid  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  continued 
to  weep  bitterly. 

Suddenly,  a noise  of  voices  was  heard,  which  increased  to  a louder  degree  ; 
to  this  succeeded  a sort  of  struggle,  and  immediately  after  the  door  of  the 
apartment  was  thrown  violently  open  by  Father  d’Aigrigny's  falling  against 
it,  who  came  staggering  backwards  a few  steps  into  the  room.  Agricola,  with 
a powerful  arm,  thrust  him  on  one  side. 

“ How  do  you,  3ir,  dare  to  have  recourse  to  force  and  violence  ?”  exclaimed 
Father  d’Aigrigny,  almost  choked  with  rage. 

“ I will  dare  everything  to  get  sight  of  M.  Hardy  !”  exclaimed  the  smith. 
And  he  rushed  towards  his  old  master,  whom  he  saw  on  his  knees  in  the  centre 
of  the  room. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ANACREONTIC. 

As  Chloe  tripp'd  along  the  grass, 

A pretty  laughter-loving  lass, 

Love,  flying  by,  her  form  did  see, 

And  changed  himself  into  a bee. 

He  hover’d  fast  from  flower  to  flower, 

And  into  every  shady  bower, 

And  all  his  little  arts  did  try, 

To  catch  poor  Cliloe’s  wand’ring  eye. 

Alas  ! too  soon  he  did  sncceed. 

And  Chloe  ran  fast  o’er  the  mead, 

To  catch  the  little  fiutt'ring  thing; 

But,  quite  regardless  of  its  sting, 

Within  her  hand  she  clasp’d  it  tight, 

And  soon  began  to  scream  with  fright. 

She’d  felt  the  dreadful,  cruel  smart, 

By  being  wounded  with  its  dart. 

She  oped  her  hand — away  it  went, 

Some  other  mischief  to  invent. 

But  though  the  insect  flew  away, 

The  sting  remain’d  for  many  a day. 

The  moral  of  our  tale  is  this  : 

That  though  love  may  at  first  seem  bliss, 

Whatever  joy  it  doth  impart, 

It  never  comes  without  a smart.  H.  P. 


FATAL  EFFECTS  OF  PASSION. 

Firtnien  da  Costa  was  a Portuguese  negro,  the  property  of  a respectable 
and  humane  merchant  at  Lisbon. 

This  extraordinary  slave,  attending  a public  spectacle,  and  stimulated  by 
curiosity,  had,  with  other  spectators,  trespassed  beyond  the  prescribed  boun- 
daries, and  after  being  repeatedly  desired  to  keep  back,  was  slightly  goaded 
by  a soldier  with  his  bayonet. 

Exasperated  by  this  provocation,  Firmien  declared,  with  bitter  oaths  and 
execrations,  that  the  want  of  a weapon  alone  prevented  him  from  laying  his 
assailant  dead  on  the  spot;  with  these,  and  other  expressions  of  ungovernable 
passion,  he  departed,  breathing  vengeance. 

Making  himself  acquainted  with  the  regiment,  company,  and  name  of  the 
man  who  had  offended  him,  he,  a few  evenings  after,  decoyed  him,  by  a pre- 
tended message,  to  a retired  spot  near  his  master’s  house,  and  stabbed  him  to 
the  heart. 

Not  being  satisfied  with  mere  murder,  he  inflicted  deep  wounds  on  various 
parts  of  the  soldier’s  body,  whispered  to  the  dying  man  who  he  was,  men- 
tioned the  affront  lie  had  received  as  his  reason  for  perpetrating  the  bloody 
deed,  declared  himself  satisfied,  quitted  his  master’s  service,  and  concealed 
himself  in  a distant  wood. 

The  place  in  which  the  dead  body  was  found,  the  mark  on  the  instrument 
of  death,  which  was  lying  near  it,  and  the  circumstance  of  the  master  of  the 
murderer  being  the  last  person  who  had  been  seen  speaking  to  the  soldier, 
strongly  marked  him  as  an  object  of  suspicion. 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  unhappy  merchant  declared  his  innocence,  appealed 
to  the  general  inoffensive  mildness  of  his  character,  and  pointed  out  the  flight 
of  one  of  bis  slaves  as  a presumptive  evidence  of  the  fugitive’s  guilt ; he  was 
committed  to  prison,  and  circumstances,  in  a case  where  no  positive  proof 
could  be  found,  being  admitted  in  its  place,  he  was  condemned  to  die. 

The  sentence  of  the  law  reached  the  ears  of  the  assassin  in  his  retreat,  and 
the  wretch,  who,  rather  than  submit  to  a trifling  injury,  had,  with  circum  ■ 
stances  of  peculiar  barbarity,  imbrued  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  a fellow-crea- 
ture, could  not  bear  the  self  accusation  of  ingratitude  and  injustice  to  a mas- 
ter from  whom  he  had  long  experienced  kindness  and  indulgence. 

Nature,  or  nature’s  God  triumphed  in  his  bosom.  Yielding  to  the  salutary 
impulse,  he  presented  himself  before  a judicial  tribunal,  and  confessed  him- 
self the  murderer.  The  judges  paused  with  astonishment ; they  could  scarcely 
believe  that  the  man  who  exhibited  so  transcendent  an  instance  of  heroic  vir- 
tue and  strength  of  mind,  had  recently  proved  himself  a merciless  and  a 
blood-thirsty  savage  ; after  a reluctant  pause,  for  examination  and  regret,  the 
negro  was  taken  into  custody.  It  is  not  easy  to  describe  the  feelings  of 
the  merchant ; although  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  rescued  from  an  ignomi- 
nious death,  the  joy  of  deliverance  was  considerably  diminished  when  he  re- 
flected on  the  guilt  of  his  slave;  when  he  discovered  the  fondest  and  most 
faithful  of  his  domestics,  attached  to  him  by  long  servitude,  and  valuable  for 
tried  integrity,  was  an  atrocious  murderer.  Yet  a character  of  such  a cast 
was  not  a desirable  inmate,  nor  a safe  attendant;  the  same  ungovernable  fero- 
city of  passion  which  hurried  him  into  assassination,  on  some  trifling  occa- 
sion of  pettishness,  ill  temper,  or  accidental  affront,  might  have  impelled  him  to 
destroy  his  master,  his  mistress,  their  children,  and  the  whole  of  his  property. 

Many  applications  were  made  to  save  the  culprit’s  life  ; but  all  intercession 
was  in  vain.  With  every  appearance  of  triumphant  joy,  rather  than  repent- 
ant sorrow,  the  negro  was  led  to  execution. 

In  a country  like  Portugal,  which  affords  scanty  materials  for  panegyric,  I 
record  with  pleasure  an  example  of  grateful  attachment,  and  inflexible  un- 
corrupted justice  : Da  Cosla’3  master,  Emanuel  Cabral,  whose  name  I omitted 
mentioning,  and  on  the  faith  of  one  of  whose  descendants  I relate  the  circum- 
stance, would  have  given  half  his  property  to  have  saved  the  offender’s  life. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


E.  R. — IVt  would  thank  our  correspondent  to  inform  us  where  Swedenborg 
speaks  of  the  seventh  primary  planet,  for  he  only  mentions  six  primary  planets, 
whose  inhabitants  he  conversed  with  in  spirit.  Had  the  meeting  been  real, 
he  would  have  met  the  inhabitants  of  the  seventh  ; but  it  was  imaginary.  As 
for  the  absurdities,  we  will  mention  only  one.  He  says,  “ when  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Jupiter  lie  in  bed,  they  turn  their  faces  forward,  or  towards  the 
chamber,  but  not  backward,  or  towards  the  wall.  This  was  told  me  by  their 
spirits,  who  assigned,  also,  the  reason  for  so  doing,  viz.,  that  they  believe  that 
in  turning  the  face  forward  they  turn  it  to  the  Lord ; but  if  they  turn  it 
backward,  they  avert  it  from  the  Lord.  I have  sometimes  observed,  with 
regard  to  myself ,”  continues  the  eccentric  old  baron,  “ whilst  I was  in  bed, 
such  a direction  (?)  of  the  face,  but  I never  knew  before  whence  it  was.” 
Swedenborg's  destiny,  as  a dreamer  of  dreams,  is  already  written  ; as  Solo- 
man  says,  “ in  the  multitude  of  dreams  there  are  divers  vanities.” 

Georgina. — The  use  of  shall  and  will  is  not  very  well  understood.  To  illus- 
trate the  difference  of  the  two,  the  story  is  told  by  a grammarian  of  a drowning 
man,  who  cried  out,  “ I will  be  drowned  if  nobody  shall  help  me  /”  But  there 
are  many  cases  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  shall  or  will  should  be 
used.  “ I will  be  drowned ” is  the  language  of  a suicide,  in  its  etymological 
and  emphalical  sense ; and  yet  it  would  not  appear  such  if  a man  in  the  water 
were  to  call  out  “ Help,  help  ! I will  be  drowned  !”  Much  depends  on  the  accent 
and  intonation,  like  a compliment  from  Georgina,  which  might  be  strangely 
varied  in  meaning  by  a leer  or  a smile.  We  cannot  decide  the  controversy. 
Georgina  must  apply  to  her  friend  Robert,  who  with  cigar  in  mouth  and  glass  in 
hand, and  grandmamma' s capon  head.,  will  settle  the  point,  we  hope,  satisfactorily. 
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M,  Horn. — When  one  party  fails  in  an  engagement,  the  other  party  is  released. 
Marriage  is  an  exception,  because  marriage  is  not  a conditional  engagement. 
It  is  for  better  or  worse.  Lovers'  vows  are  perhaps  not  conditionally  ex- 
pressed, but  we  should  suppose  they  are  conditionally  meant.  If  not,  they  are 
more  foolish  than  they  are  usually  supposed  to  be.  A young  lady  must,  be 
singularly  infatuated  who  vows  to  love  a man  and  him  only  for  life,  whether 
he  eontimie  to  love  her  or  not.  A husband  is  very  different  from  a lover. 
He  is  a member  of  the  family — the  head  of  the  family — its  stay  and  support  ; 
and  even  when  the  romance  of  love  has  ceased,  duties  to  him  remain  to  be 
fulfilled.  A lover,  being  a lover  only,  loses  the  relationship  when  he  loses  the 
love.  Marriage  has  a political  relationship  independent  of  love.  Courtship 
has  not. 

Q,  M. — Wit  and  humour  are  not  easily  distinguished.  The  former  has  more  oj 
the  head,  the  latter  of  the  heart.  This  is  the  best  distinction  that  we  know. 

Scotus  is  evidently  a patriot.  Patriotism  is  a virtue  that  we  do  not  much 
admire  ; it  is  a fighting,  quarrelsome  virtue.  He  denies  that  Scotland  was 
conquered  by  England.  If  she  had  been,  it  would  be  no  disgrace  to  her. 
Her  population  is  only  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  part  of  that  of  England,  and 
much  more  scattered.  We  dislike  the  names  of  Scotchmen,  Englishmen,  and 
Irishmen  ; we  would  gladly  see  them  all  lost  for  ever  in  one  name . National 
distinctions  engender  a very  uncharitable  spirit. 

T.  J.  Grinyer,  Farewell,  and  Phonographicus,  address  us  on  the  subject 
of  phonography,  and  partly  accuse  us  of  ignorance  in  speaking  of  it.  Put 
one  of  them  confounds  phonography  with  phonotypy,  and  all  of  them  fail  to 
show  that  we  have  overstated  the  difficulties  of  correcting  the  pronunciation , 
by  making  each  man  spell  as  he  pronounces.  We  acknowledged  the  merits  of 
phonography,  and  it  has  our  best  wishes  for  success.  We  have  no  prejudice 
whatever  against  it.  We  should  be  happy  to  feel  assured  that  it  was  all  that 
its  warmest  patrons  affirm  of  it.  The  phonetic  long  hand,  of  which  G.  and  P. 
have  sent  us  a specimen,  if  generally  introduced  throughout  Christendom, 
would  facilitate  the  intercourse  of  nations  and  the  acquisition  of  foreign  lan- 
guages considerably.  We  thank  Phonographicus  for  his  excellent  letter  and 
documents — we  will  give  the  latter  a careful  perusal.  A packet  from  Mr. 
Pitman  and  a letter  from  R.  S.  have  come  to  hand,  but  too  late  to  be  further 
noticed  in  the  present  number,  as  the  correspondence  closes  ten  days  before  that 
of  publication. 

F.  W. — Water  colours  cannot  be  made  washable  without  spoiling.  They  are. 
better  without  this  property.  Varnish  spoils  drawings,  either  for  the  frame 
or  the  portfolio. 

H.  Sharnock  and  W.  Ford  both  find  fault  with  Mary’  for  her  dislike  oj 
reading.  F.,  however,  half  suspects  there  was  a bit  of  humour  in  the  article 
He  is  right.  Mary,  like  most  people  in  high  spirits,  exaggerated  a little  , 
but  there  is  much  truth  in  what  Mary  says,  that  oral  instruction  is  most 
effective.  And  we  are  not  disposed  to  think  with  Sh.  that  the  world  is  very 
much  improved  either  in  faith  or  morals  by  reading.  It  increases  in  know- 
ledge we  allow  ; but  the  chaos  of  opinion  that  prevails  at  present  is  very  great 
indeed — so  great  as  to  make  the  social  converse  of  this  generation  particularly 
frivolous.  People  are  afraid  to  speak  of  serious  subjects;  and  men  generally 
talk  nonsense  to  ladies  ; and  instructive  conversation  is  little  cultivated,  because 
regarded  as  a bore.  The  minstrels  are  no  longer  living  men,  but  bound  books 
and  fly  sheets  ; and  frivolity  reigns  in  the  social  circle. 

Amator's  sweetheart,  perhaps,  thinks  him  too  cool.  Friendship  is  cool,  but  love 
is  warm.  He  should  wear  flannel  next  his  skin.  This  may  give  a poetic  glow 
to  Ins  expressions  that  will  meet  with  a corresponding  response.  A mere  gram- 
matical declaration  of  love  is  not  what  a lady  wants.  “ A fig  for  the  grammar, 
so  long  as  the  words  are  hot.” 

Despondens. — Try  to  scale  the  ladder  of  ambition — not  like  theft,  in  the  dark , 
but  like  industry,  in  the  day. 

R.  M. — All  created  life  is  existence  in  reference  to  God.  We  ought  to  have  the 
word  in-istence  to  express  the  being  of  Deity  and  our  own  interior  being. 
Our  correspondent's  ideas  are  good.  His  mind  is  metaphysically  acute,  but  it 
would  occupy  too  much  space  to  reply  to  his  queries. 

J . H. — It  is  correct  enough  to  say  “ It  is  cooler  to-day,”  when  yesterday  was 
particularly  hot.  It  may  be  more  elegant  to  say  “ It  is  less  hot ;”  but  ele- 
gance and  accuracy  are  different  ideas. 

Starvatio  thinks  that  gluttons  are  worse  than  drunkards.  Drunkards,  he  says, 
are  often  poets  ; but  who  ever  heard  of  a poetical  glutton  ? There  is,  we 
admit , something  more  spirituel,  as  the  French  call  it,  in  drunkenness,  and 
materiel  in  gluttony  ; for  solids  sink  lower  than  liquids,  but  the  gases  mount 
upwards  and  scale  the  heavens. 

W.  S.  S. — The  quickest  way  of  learning  to  dance  is  that  which  is  adopted  for 
bears,  namely — practice  on  hot  plates.  Write  to  “The  Astrologer”  for  the 
rest. 

J.  D.,  Chesterfield. — A little  latitude  is  always  allowed  in  such  matters.  In 
confirmation  of  Joseph  Hutton's  opinion,  hear  the  explanation  of  the  late  Duke 
of  Sussex  in  a conversation  with  Mr.  Rush,  the  American  minister  : — “ The 
division  and  numbers  of  the  pack  were  supposed  to  have  had  a connection 
among  the  Egyptians  (he  gave  cards  that  ‘ antiquity ’)  with  astronomical, 
science.  First,  the  fifty-two  composing  the  pack  answered  to  the  weeks  of  the 
year  ; next,  thirteen  of  a kind  agreed  with  the  fourth  part  of  the  year,  divided 
into  weeks  ; then,  again,  four  different  kinds  answered  to  the  four  seasons; 
and,  lastly,  by  counting  up  from  the  ace  to  ten,  then  counting  the  knave 
as  eleven,  the  queen  as  twelve,  and  the  king  as  thirteen,  you  get  ninety-one  ; 
four  ninety-ones  give  you  three  hundred  and  sixty-four,  the  number  of  days, 


according  to  some  calculations,  in  the  year f’  ( See  “ The  Cards  Spiritual- 
ized,” No.  100,  p.  767. ) 

F.  O. — The  Part  should  be  delivered  the  first  week  in  each  month.  It  is  not  our 
fault  but  that  of  the  bookseller  who  supplies  it.  Try  another. 

T.  D. — Inquire  at  the  House  of  Correction  for  the  gratuitous  flogging  days.  A 
punctual  attendance  will  be  of  great  service. 

Adelaide. — Most  (if  not  all)  dyes  for  the  hair  are  injurious,  especially  so 
when  not  used  with  great  caution.  Consult  the  contents  of  former  volumes. 

Philo — Love  is  life,  sight,  hope,  desire,  hatred,  selfishness,  SfC.  fyc. 


FREEDOM. 


Of  old  sat  Freedom  on  the  heights, 

The  thunder  breaking  at  her  feet: 

Above  her  shook  the  starry  lights  : 

She  heard  the  torrents  meet, 

Within  her  place  she  did  rejoice, 

Self-gather'd  in  her  prophet-mind  : 

But  fragments  ot  her  mighty  voice 
Came  rolling  on  the  wind. 

Then  stept  she  down  through  town  and  field 
To  mingle  with  the  human  race, 

And  part  by  part  to  men  reveal’d 
The  fulness  of  her  face. 

Grave  mother  of  majestic  works. 

From  her  isle-altar  gazing  down, 

Who,  God-like,  grasps  the  triple  forks, 

And,  King-like,  wears  the  crown. 

Her  open  eyes  desire  the  truth. 

The  wisdom  of  a thousand  years 
Is  in  them.  May  perpetual  youth 
Keep  dry  their  light  fiom  tears; 

That  her  fair  form  may  stand  and  shine, 

Make  bright  our  days  and  light  our  dreams, 

Turning  to  scorn  with  lips  divine 

The  falsehood  of  extremes.  Alfred  Tennyson. 


F A M I L Y HERAL  D. 


A LITTLE  MORE  ABOUT  MUSIC  AND  THE  DRAMA. 


In  our  last  article  \ve  were  necessarily  concise,  and  perhaps  abrupt,  for 
want  of  space,  especially  in  reference  to  the  national  drama  ; we  have, 
therefore,  resolved  to  superadd  another  article  in  further  illustration  of  (he 
subject. 

The  national  dramas  had  their  origin  about  the  same  time  that  all  the 
other  features  of  nationality  began  to  be  fully  developed  in  Europe — 
when  the  Latin  language  was  giving  place  to  the  modern  national  lan- 
guages; when  the  old  mediaeval  church  was  breaking  up  into  national 
churches;  and  the  genius  of  each  individual  nation  was  treading  its  own 
particular  path  in  the  cultivation  of  a literature  and  phases  of  thought 
peculiar  to  itself.  Before  the  Reformation  there  were  no  national  dramas  ; 
and  we  are  not  certain  that  there  were  even  national  airs  or  music. 
Pinkerton,  in  his  Dissertation  on  Scotch  ballads,  traces  the  very  oldest  of 
them  back  to  the  lime  of  John  Knox  and  the  Reformation,  and  no  farther  ; 
and  Thomas  Moore,  in  the  preface  to  his  Irish  Melodies,  confesses  that 
few  Irish  airs  of  a civilized  description  can  lay  claim  to  such  antiquity. 
Indeed,  before  that  time,  the  unity  of  the  empire  was  in  part  realized 
by  the  unity  of  the  church,  whose  music  was  universally  spread  through- 
out Christendom,  and  subdued  the  tendency  to  nationalism  which  after- 
wards manifested  itself  when  the  preventing  cause  was  removed.  Till  then, 
the  dramas  were  mystical ; they  were  religious  mysteries,  the  characters 
or  dramatis  persona;  of  which  were  not  national  heroes  or  enemies  of  na- 
tions, but  angels,  and  devils,  and  saints  which  belonged  in  common  to  all 
Christendom,  and  reflected  no  honour  or  dishonour  upon  one  nation  more 
fhan  another.  They  were  universal  dramas  ; and  however  rude  and  un- 
classical  in  their  structure  and  their  language,  however  monstrous  in  their 
scenic  representations  and  the  sentiments  expressed,  they  were  dramas 
which  represented  the  spirit  of  the  age,  which  spoke  a moral  lesson  to 
the  mind  of  the  populace,  and  were  universally  understood  by  all  classes, 
and  translatable  without  loss  of  interest  or  effect  into  nil  the  languages 
of  Christendom.  This  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  any  modern  national 
drama,  or  indeed  of  any  possible  or  praeticab  e national  drama,  which  is 
necessarily  limited  in  its  sphere  of  interest,  not  only  because  it  generally 
speaks  to  the  national  prejudices  of  the  people  whose  language  it 
employs,  but  because,  in  using  that  language,  in  treating  of  the 
temporal  concerns  of  life,  it  is  unavoidably  imbued  with  a spirit  of 
nationalism  which  the  poet  himself  may  be  unable  to  perceive,  but 
which  will  be  perceived  by  another  people  when,  by  means  of  transla- 
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tion,  the  piece  is  presented  to  them  in  their  own  language.  The  metaphors, 
the  similes,  the  illustrations,  perhaps,  are  all  national,  and  require  notes  and 
commentaries  to  make  them  intelligible  even  to  educated  foreigners.  This 
is  the  reason  why  all  that  relates  to  Rome  is  less  national  than  what  relates 
to  Spain  or  Denmark,  for  Rome  was  the  seat  of  empire,  and  identified  itself 
with  all  the  Western  world.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Greece,  which  is  the 
maternal  source  of  literature  and  art,  and  therefore  universalized  in  the 
minds  of  the  learned  and  the  educated.  What  Rome  and  Greece  are  to  the 
educated,  Judea  is  to  the  religious  ; and  therefore  whatever  is  written  or  said 
of  these  three  is  more  universally  intelligible  in  Christendom  than  what  is 
written  or  said  of  any  other  portion  of  the  world.  Still  they  ase  only  imper- 
fectly universal,  and  they  do  not  embrace  such  a variety  of  interest  as  to 
render  their  spirit  universally  attractive.  The  national  dramas  have  partly 
supplied  that  deficiency,  but  in  doing  so  they  have  lost  the  universality  ; 
and  each  people,  as  at  the  confusion  of  tongues  at  Babel,  has  gone  its 
own  way,  and  become  alienated  in  heart  and  style  of  thought  from  the 
other. 

Wh  en  we  speak  of  a national  drama,  we  beg  leave  at  the  same  time  to  inti- 
mate to  the  reader  that  we  use  this  epithet,  “ national,”  in  pure  compliance 
with  the  custom  of  the  literati  who  have  adopted  it.  Strictly  speaking,  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  a national  drama.  We  have  a drama  written  in  English  ; 
but  that  it  is  a national  drama — that  it  lives  in  the  hearts  and  represents  the 
feelings  and  sentiments  of  even  the  majority  of  the  English  people — is  too 
much  to  affirm.  What  is  most  beautiful  in  Shakspeare,  is  not  English  in 
feeling  ; it  is  human — it  is  universal.  Whatever  is  merely  English  is  bad — 
it  is  vicious.  To  the  honour  of  Shakspeare,  it  may  be  asserted,  that  there 
is  comparatively  little  of  this  patriotism  to  be  found  in  his  works;  but  there 
is  something  which  is  equivalent  to  it,  in  its  influence  on  the  moral  senti- 
ments. There  is  the  martial  spirit,  which  lives  by  the  exercise  of  national 
strife.  There  is  the  international  warfare  amongst  Christian  people,  who 
ought,  in  the  spirit  of  their  religion,  to  be  at  peace  with  one  another.  There 
are  the  wanton  drollery,  and  indelicacy,  and  apparent  indifference  to  crime, 
which  are  utterly  averse  to  the  public  fashion  and  style  of  speech  which  at 
present  prevail,  however  much  they  may  be  in  accordance  with  private  prac- 
tice, of  which  we  cannot  speak  particularly.  And,  moreover,  there  is  the  ex- 
hibition of  climes,  of  horrors,  so  appalling  to  the  sensitive  feelings  of  the  pre- 
sent age,  that  wre  are  not  at  all  surprised  to  hear  people  affirm  that  the  perform- 
ance of  Othello,  or  Hamlet,  or  Richard  the  Third,  is  so  painfully  oppressive  to 
them,  that  they  are  always  glad  when  the  farce  begins,  that  their  minds  may  be 
disburdened  of  the  load  of  sympathy.  Indeed,  the  very  prevalence  of  the 
custom  of  introducing  a farce  after  the  performance  of  the  tragedy  is  a proof 
that  the  latter  is  rather  a painful  than  a pleasing  exhibition  ; and  that  people 
witness  it  with  feelings  somewhat  akin  to  those  which  they  experience  at  the 
sight  of  an  execution.  The  dislike  of  such  exhibitions  is  rapidly  increasing, 
and  perhaps  it  is  to  this  painful  sympathy,  as  much  as  any  other,  that  we  are 
to  ascribe  the  decline  of  the  Shaksperian  tragedy.  The  exhibition  is  too 
strong,  and  the  facts  of  the  case  are  too  unjust  in  appearance,  to  be  tolerated 
by  the  feelings  of  the  public.  There  is  no  reason  why  Desdemona  should 
suffer  death;  why  Ophelia  should  go  mad;  and  why  her  father  should  be 
slain  ; why  Hamlet  should  experience  so  cruel  a destiny ; why  the  children 
in  the  Tower  should  be  murdered.  And  the  drama,  as  we  have  it,  does 
not  lead  us  up  to  that  religious  comfort  which  sees  compensation  in  another  life 
for  the  wrongs  of  this.  There  is  no  compensation  whatever  in  Desdemona’s 
lot,  or  in  Hamlet’s,  or  any  other  sufferer’s.  It  is  a dark,  cruel,  heart-rending 
destiny.  We  do  not  say  it  is  not  true  to  life,  but  true  to  life  only — mere 
matter-of-fact  in  its  most  revolting  aspect — without  even  the  poetry  that  the 
fanaticism  of  the  middle  ages  would  have  put  into  it.  The  human  heart  de- 
mands compensation  for  suffering.  If  it  finds  it  not  in  this  world,  it  seeks  it 
in  the  next.  Therefore  a drama  or  a story  which  ends  unfortunately,  as  the 
people  express  themselves,  never  permanently  pleases.  In  the  mediaeval 
mysteries,  a saint,  after  being  martyred,  might  be  sent  to  heaven  in  a cloud 
over  the  stage,  and  the  public  mind  was  satisfied  with  the  compensation. 
This  cannot  be  done  in  the  national  drama — there  is  not  poetry  enough  in 
its  spirit  and  composition  to  admit  of  it;  but  as  it  admits  of  compensation  in 
some  other  manner,  and  the  human  heart  demands  compensation  as  an  act  of 
justice,  we  may  boldly  pronounce  of  any  drama  which  refuses  to  give  it,  that, 
whatever  genius  may  be  exhibited  in  its  fabrication,  it  will  oppress  the  minds 
of  the  sensitive  portion  of  the  community,  and,  at  last,  be  embalmed  in  the 
tomes  of  the  commentators. 

I he  spirit  of  nationality  lies  in  war — a low  and  grovelling  spirit,  incom- 
patible with  all  grandeur  and  dignity  of  mind.  In  saying  so,  we  cast  no 
reflection  upon  the  character  of  the  soldier,  who  is,  generally,  as  peaceful 
and  equitable  in  his  spirit  as  the  civilian  or  the  merchant,  and  of  whom  we 
have  spoken  in  very  favourable  terms  in  No.  100  of  the  Family  Herald. 
Whatever  is  supremely  national  contains  a large  share  of  the  warlike  spirit — 
the  fighting,  conquer- or-die  spirit.  It  is  so  difficult  to  imagine  a national 
spirit  without  this  fighting  idea  identified  with  it — that  nationality  and  war 
are  a species  of  correlative  terms  ; and  where  the  spirit  of  war  is  not  manifest, 
there  is  a locality  and  limitation  of  interest  not  at  all  pleasing.  There  is, 
perhaps,  little  appearance  of  war  about  the  roast  beef  of  Old  England,  but 
there  is  something  wrong  about  the  boast.  Is  it  better  than  the  fare  of  other 
nations  ? Then  there  is  something  in  it  that  must  excite  their  envy  and 
dislike.  The  world  can  never  glory  in  the  roast  beef  of  Old  England,  but  it 
may  glory  in  roast  beef.  Neither  can  it  glory  in  the  sunny  plains  of  Italy, 
or  the  mountains  of  Caledonia,  or  the  lakes  of  Ireland  ; it  can  only  glory  in 
that  which  is  common  to  the  world,  and  that  never  can  be  the  prosperity  of 
pne  nation  and  the  downfall  of  another.  Now,  as  all  war  or  nationalism  tends 


to  produce  this  injustice,  it  is  very  evident  that  it  is  by  nature  averse  to 
universality,  and  incapable  of  breathing  sentiments  to  which  the  whole  of 
humanity  will  respond.  Shakspeare  has  exhibited  much  art  in  overcoming 
this  difficulty,  but  he  necessarily  sides,  as  every  war  poet  must,  with  people 
and  countries,  instead  of  siding,  as  all  true  poetry  ought,  with  the  virtues 
only.  To  side  with  any  country  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  a poet,  unless  he 
has  first  most  intelligibly  convinced  the  reader  or  hearer  that  that  country 
is  the  representative  of  a virtue,  whilst  its  enemy  is  at  the  same  time  the 
embodiment  of  a vice  ; and  it  requires  a pretty  strong  fiction  in  morals  even 
to  do  this.  History  relieves  the  poet  of  much  of  this  responsibility,  by 
referring  the  decision  to  Providence ; but  the  drama  of  Providence  is  not  yet 
finished,  as  religion  informs  us  it  will  be  finished — in  an  act  of  universal 
judgment  and  justice  ; whilst  the  drama  of  the  historical  poet  is  finished  in 
an  act  of  injustice.  'The  question,  therefore,  is,  Does  poetry  justify  the 
garbling  of  history  which  is  perpetrated  by  our  national  and  historical  drama- 
tists? Is  it  poetry  at  all?  Is  it  the  poetry  of  history  ? We  maintain  that 
it  is  the  very  worst  of  prose — that  it  wants  the  compensation,  the  justice 
which  true  poetry  supplies — and  that  there  is  more  poetry  in  the  plot  of  a 
mediteval  mystery  than  there  is  in  the  plot  of  Shakspeare’s  Hamlet  or 
Othello,  King  John  or  King  Lear.  The  poetry  of  Shakspeare  lies  in  his 
detail— his  historical  plots  are  usually  utterly  devoid  of  it;  and  this  is  owing 
to  their  historical  limitation  in  time,  which  forbids  the  poet  to  look  beyond 
the  narrow  bounds  of  a matter-of-fact  relation. 

But  there  is  a universality  in  Shakspeare  independent  of  this  limitation  ; 
there  is  the  delineation  of  character,  in  which  he  excels  all  other  poets.  This 
talent  can  be  appreciated  everywhere.  It  is  the  delineation  of  a complete 
but  inferior  truth,  like  the  painting  of  a portrait ; for  it  stands  no  higher  in 
poetry  than  portraiture  does  in  painting.  Shakspeare  is  not  a dignified 
character;  he  could  sing  a song  in  a pot-house.  John  Milton  could  not, 
nor  could  Jeremy  Taylor.  You  might  have  made  a bishop  of  John,  but  not 
of  Will.  Will  could  descend  too  low,  his  universality  disqualified  him  for 
apostolical  catholicity.  He  described  men  as  they  are,  rather  than  imagined 
them  as  they  should  be;  his  likenesses  are  accurate  rather  than  poetical,  and 
they  would  be  known  and  admired  if  they  could  only  travel  over  all  the 
world.  But  can  a reputation  become  universal  that  rests  upon  such  a basis? 
Has  it  power  sufficient  to  overcome  the  obstacles  that  nationality  and  diver- 
sity of  tongue  present  before  it  ? We  suspect  not.  Shakspeare  will  always 
he  known  to  the  world  as  an  English  poet.  But  Handel,  and  Haydn,  and 
Mozart,  Beethoven,  and  Rossini,  and  other  musical  composers,  belong  to  no 
country.  It  is  not  necessary,  even  in  studying  their  works,  to  know  whether 
they  be  English,  German,  Dutch,  or  Italian.  In  this  lies  the  universality 
of  music — its  facility  of  travelling.  A succession  of  pleasing  sounds,  without 
any  intelligible  meaning,  will  run  through  the  whole  civilised  world,  and  be 
picked  up  and  whistled  by  the  boys  in  the  streets,  when  the  most  finished 
portrait  of  character  or  of  passion  will  for  centuries  be  buried  in  comparative 
obscurity,  even  amongst  the  people  whose  language  it  speaks.  The  music, 
however,  amuses  only;  it  teaches  nothing.  Amusement  travels  quicker  than 
instruction.  The  Polka  flies  ; mathematics  crawl.  The  opera  and  the  ballet 
— that  is,  Italian  music  and  French  dancing — require  no  translation  ; they 
can  be  understood,  as  far  as  they  are  intelligible,  by  all  nations.  They  are 
more  universal  than  even  the  drama,  and  are  occupying  its  place  on  almo  t 
all  the  stages  of  Christendom.  Fables  are  the  most  universal  species  of 
literature. 

The  great  problem  to  be  solved  at  present  is  the  possibility  of  creating  ■ 
universal  drama — an  intelligent  drama — not  limited  to  one  nation,  but,  like 
the  opera  and  the  ballet,  common  to  all,  addressing  the  same  sentiments  to 
all,  and  tending  to  promote  a harmony  of  feeling  amongst  all.  The  revival 
of  our  old  national  drama  is  not  only  impracticable,  but  we  think  it  is  not 
even  desirable.  It  made  the  theatre  a profane  place,  and  it  will  keep  it 
profane.  There  is  profanity  in  nationality  itself.  The  poetry  of  the  opera 
and  the  ballet  is  more  perfect  than  that  of  the  national  drama  ; but  it  wants 
its  intelligence.  The  opera  sings  the  passions,  which  is  more  than  Nature 
herself  does,  except  with  the  passions  of  joy  and  love;  and  the  ballet  dances 
the  passions,  without  speaking.  The  one  warbles,  the  other  hops  ; but  be- 
yond this  singing  and  dancing  the  modern  genius  of  man  has  not  been  able 
to  go  in  its  attempts  to  establish  a universal  drama.  But  we  must  not  there- 
fore infer  the  impossibility  of  it.  The  opera  and  the  ballet  are  both  modern 
inventions.  They  have  travelled,  as  other  civilised  inventions  travel,  from 
East  to  West.  They  are  stages  in  the  progress  ot  a dramatic  movement ; but 
they  are  not  the  terminus.  That  terminus  cannot  be  a national  drama,  but 
it  must  be  a universal  drama.  What  peculiar  attributes  a universal  drama 
ought  to  have  is  the  important  question  to  be  answered.  Our  own  opinion 
is,  that  the  drama  will  close  as  it  began,  and  that  the  sacred  drama  is  the 
universal.  The  difficulty  of  constructing  such  a drama,  however,  in  the 
present  condition  of  society,  is  insurmountable;  and  the  bishops  do  right  in 
at  present  interdicting  it,  for  the  mercenary  character  of  the  attempt  would 
profane  it.  But  its  successful  restoration  will  be  the  greatest  revolution  in 
the  history  of  the  drama  that  has  ever  yet  taken  place  ; indeed,  it  implies  a 
moral  revolution  in  the  public  mind  and  taste,  of  which  at  present  there  are 
few  apparent  symptoms. 

The  oratorio  is  an  attempt  at  the  introduction  of  this  sacred  drama,  after 
the  manner  of  the  opera.  It  is  much  more  dignified  than  the  opera.  It 
does  not  descend  into  the  petty  delineation  of  human  passion,  in  which,  if 
anywhere,  music  ceases  to  exist.  It  moves  in  a sphere  of  divine  harmony 
— a sphere  in  which  music  is  at  least  a reasonable  representative  of  the 
agencies  at  work.  Of  all  the  dramatic  efforts  the  oratorio  is  the  most  sub- 
lime, and  the  most  dignified;  but  it  wants  variety  of  character.  It  wants 
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humanity  to  complete  it  as  a drama.  It  is  ths  divine  without  the  human.  It 
wants  an  incarnation — a descent  into  the  lile  and  society  ol  man — not  man 
in  his  lowest  modes  of  being,  like  Slmkspeare’s  Dogberries  and  Gobbos,  but 
humanity  in  its  noblest  and  exemplary  character — with  such  an  infusion  of 
the  intelligible,  the  conversational  and  the  rhetorical,  as  to  make  it  inspiring 
to  the  logical  faculties  as  well  as  to  the  imaginative.  This  would  make  it 
a sacred  drama  ; and,  in  all  probability,  it  the  sacred  drama  should  be  re- 
stored, it  will  come  out  of  the  oratorio  in  this  manner,  like  the  chick  from  the 
egg.  The  future  is  always  seen  in  the  present  and  the  past.  The  embryos 
of  coming  institutions  exist  at  present;  and  the  greatest  are  those  which  have 
a gradual  rise,  and  are  lifted  up  by  successive  generations  to  their  destined 
greatness.  Sometimes  a genius  appears  to  stamp  a clear  and  permanent 
character  upon  one  for  an  era  ; but  even  he  is  rather  the  finisher  than  the 
originator  of  the  work.  He  takes  it  up,  as  Shalcspeare  did  the  drama,  or 
Napoleon  the  Revolution,  and  puts  his  seal  upon  it  ; but  it  existed  in  con- 
fusion before  he  came,  and  he  only  collected  its  elements  together,  and  gave 
them  the  form  which  his  imagination  invented.  The  elements  of  the  sacred 
drama  all  exist ; there  is  even  a preparation  for  its  appearance — an  embryo 
form  of  it  already  in  being.  It  is  growing  whilst  the  national  is  dying.  The 
probability,  therefore,  almost  amounts  to  certainty  that  a universal  drama 
will  appear,  and  occupy  that  exalted  station  to  which  its  name  and  its  sacred 
character  entitles  it.  Its  wars  will  be  the  wars  of  good  and  evil,  light  and 
darkness,  virtue  and  vice,  heaven  and  hell — not  the  wars  of  geographical 
countries  ; and  its  heroes  will  be  the  men  of  all  nations — the  common  kins- 
men of  mankind — or  such  poetical  personifications  of  excellence  as  the  taste 
of  mankind  will  successively  admit  of. 


BENEVOLENCE. 


Come,  gentle  spirit  1 with  thy  soothing  strain, 

Wake  in  my  soul  the  influence  of  thy  power, 

And  bid  it  o’er  my  sympathies  to  reign, 

And  spread  a calm  upon  affliction’s  hour  ; 

Unveil  the  faults  which  would  repress  thy  zeal, 

And,  as  I would  be  felt  for,  make  me  feel. 

Sister  of  Charity  1 unfold  thy  wing, 

And  from  thy  high  celestial  throne  descend; 

To  wearied  breasts  bright  hopes  of  mercy  bring, 

And  with  our  sorrows  let  thy  pity  blend. 

Let  thy  bland  smile,  awakening  joy  here, 

Speak  thy  perfection  in  a purer  sphere. 

Shut  not  the  portals  of  thy  holy  fane 

On  this  rude  scene,  where  misery  bears  the  sway ; 

Deem  not  thy  votary's  simple  offerings  vain, 

But  hail  them  symbols  of  improving  way — 

Beacons,  tho’  dimly  seen,  ’midst  passion’s  reign, 

To  guide  to  mercy  thro’  the  waste  of  pain. 

Thine,  here  to  bid  the  fainting  soul  revive, 

Thy  tear-like  dew,  refreshing  where  it  falls  ; 

Thy  breath  the  charm  to  keep  weak  hope  alive; 

Thy  voice  the  spell  that  man  t’  himself  recals — 

Strewing  the  w'eary  path  of  life  with  flowers, 

That  gild  the  scene  of  many  after-hours  1 yEphas. 


FAMILY  MATTERS. 

It  is  a strange  thing  to  behold  what  gross  errors  and  extreme  absurdities 
men  do  commit  for  want  of  a friend  to  tell  them  of  them.  The  light  of  a 
good  counsel  is  that  which  setteth  business  straight. — Bacon. 

The  New  York  Tribune  records  the  marriage  of  a widow  aged  only  thirteen- 
and-a-half  years,  who  was  united  to  her  first  spouse  in  her  eleventh  year! 

The  New  York  legislature  has  passed  a law  rendering  the  seduction  of  an 
unmarried  female  under  eighteen  years  of  age  punishable  by  a fine  of  3,000 
dollars,  or  one  year’s  imprisonment ; and  adultery  by  a fine  of  250  dollars,  or 
six  months’  imprisonment. 

A Hungarian  paper  states,  that  the  emigrants  travelling  through  Pesth 
from  the  Upper  Comitals,  where  famine  prevails  to  a great  extent,  have  there 
established  a regular  slave-market.  Girls  (their  own  children  1)  are  sold,  at 
the  age  of  from  eight  to  nine,  for  five  florins  (8s.  (id.  1),  and  boys  of  the  same 
age  from  ten  to  twenty  kreutzers.  A person  offered  three  zwanzier  for  a 
boy;  and  wdtile  the  parents  were  rejoicing  at  getting  so  good  a price,  the 
poor  little  fellow  clasped  his  mother’s  knees,  and  implored  her  not  to  send 
him  away,  and  said  he  would  not  ask  her  for  bread  again,  if  she  would 
only  keep  him. 

Hints  to  the  Fair. — -An  old  writer  says — “ It  sometimes  happens  that 
young  ladies,  especially  those  "of  Florence,  endeavour  to  heighten  their 
beauty  by  the  application  of  medicated  waters  and  colours  to  their  skin. 
But  as  women  who  fear  God  do  not  use  these  things,  and  as  I do  not  wish 
to  make  myself  obnoxious  to  them,  or  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  God  and 
our  Lady,  I shall  say  no  more  on  this  subject.  But  I advise  you,  if  you 
desire  to  preserve  your  complexion  for  a long  period,  to  wash  yourself 
with  water  from  fountains,  rivers,  or  wells;  and  I warn  you,  that  if  you  use 
cosmetics  your  face  will  soon  become  withered,  your  teeth  black,  and  you 


will  become  old  before  the  natural  course  of  time,  and  be  the  ugliest  object 
possible.” 

Why  is  Echo  Feminine? — When  the  exhibition  was  over,  and  we  were 
plodding  up  the  Gay,  I asked  Spillane  why  Echo  was  of  the  feminine 
gender  ? The  bugler  scratched  his  head  as  if  trying  to  elicit  something  from 
his  brain ; but  soon  acknowledged  that  he  was  unable  to  give  a satisfactory 
answer.  He  observed  that,  although  he  had  heard  her  everyday,  yet  he  had 
never  seen  her,  and  could  not  tell  whether  she  wore  petticoats  or  small- 
clothes. All  at  once  Spillane  seemed  struck  with  some  new  idea,  and  ex- 
claimed, “ Maybe,  your  honour,  that  Echo  is  represented  as  a female,  because 
she  has  always  the  last  word.”  A newly-married  couple  were  with  us  when 
Spillane  delivered  himself  of  this  brilliant  conception,  and  to  the  bride  I re- 
ferred the  solution  of  the  enigma.  She  very  quickly  and  spiritedly  replied, 
“ What,  sir,  would  the  lords  of  the  creation  wish  to  engross  both  the  first  and 
the  last  word  ? In  that  case,  we  poor  women  might  lock  up  our  tongues,  as 
we  do  our  jewels,  to  be  used  only  on  gala  days. — Dr.  James  Johnson’s 
Tour  in  Ireland. 

Domesticity  the  Law  of  Nature. — All  nature  is  domestic.  The  habits 
of  every  living  thing  upon  the  earth  are  domestic.  The  wildest  animal  of 
the  forest  is  soon  moulded  into  quietude  and  repose  (his  happiness)  by  com- 
panionship; and  rivers  and  torrents,  be  they  never  so  restless  in  their  course, 
terminate  at  last  in  the  ocean — that  mighty  family  circle  of  the  waters  1 A 
man  may,  if  he  pleases,  remain  the  solitary  being  he  was  created,  and  refuse 
to  conform  himself  to  the  all-pervading  laws  of  nature  ; but  he  will  not  then 
have  fulfilled  the  great  object  of  his  creation.  Surrounded  by  the  externals 
of  happiness,  he  may  appear  to  be  one  of  its  most  favoured  followers  ; but, 
after  all,  there  is  nothing  more  than  appearance.  Like  the  deceiving  fruit 
that  grows  upon  the  borders  of  the  Dead  Sea,  it  turns  to  ashes  and  bitterness 
the  moment  the  hand  of  truth  touches  it.  Strong  as  parental  and  filial  ties 
may  be,  they  are  not  to  be  compared  with  those  which  bind  two  hearts  into 
one. 

“ Oh,  Solitude  1 where  is  the  charm 
That  sages  have  seen  in  thy  face  ?” 

So  sings  the  poet.  And  can  there  be  any  solitude  compared  to  that  of  the 
home  of  a single  man,  who  has  not  so  much  as  one  tender  heart  to  feel  for 
his  situation  ? Without  the  influence  of  female  society  man  is  a semi- 
savage 1 What  charms  has  his  own  fire- side  for  him  ? None.  There  is  no 
one  there  to  create  them.  Flome,  with  him,  is  a mere  refuge  for  the  destitute, 
to  be  sought  after  when  the  evanescent  pleasures  of  clubs,  theatres,  and 
balls,  are  at  an  end  ; and  how  soon  these  pass  away  those  best  can  tell  who 
have  pursued  them  in  the  vain  hope  of  finding  a resting-place  for  their 
wishes  1 — Six  Hints  to  Bachelors. 

Buried  Alive. — Not  long  since,  at  Kilgobinet,  near  Ditngarvan,  a female 
child,  which  had  been  buried  alive,  attracted  the  attention  of  a countryman 
by  its  faint  cries,  and  he  took  it  from  its  grave.  The  poor  infant  did  not  long 
survive — The  Medical  Times  enforces  the  exercise  of  great  care  and  caution, 
lest  persons  apparently  dead  be  suffered  to  die  in  reality,  with  perhaps  the 
additional  horror  of  being  buried  before  death.  Several  illustrative  cases 
are  cited,  by  way  of  strengthening  the  writer’s  warnings.  In  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  for  instance,  a family  named  Clopton,  were  attacked  at  Stratford- 
upon-Avon  by  a contagious  fever.  One  of  the  daughters,  supposed  to  be 
dead,  was  laid  on  a bier  in  the  family  vault,  according  to  the  custom  of 
those  times.  Ten  days  afterwards,  the  vault  was  reopened  for  a son  ; and  it 
was  then  found  that  his  sister  had  left  the  bier!  She  was  lying  on  the  steps 
of  the  vault,  where  she  had  died  after  resuscitation.  In  a manuscript 
medical  work,  by  Percival  Willoughby,  a midland  practitioner,  who  flourished 
in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  author  asserts  that  Emma  Top- 
lace,  of  Ashbourne,  Derbyshire,  a married  woman,  was  taken  in  labour,  and 
supposed  to  die.  Acting  on  this  supposition,  her  friends  buried  her.  Noises 
were  afterwards  heard  in  her  grave — the  coffin  was  taken  up  and  opened  ; and 
it  was  found  not  only  that  she  had  been  buried  alive,  but  that  she  had  given 
birth  to  a child.  The  parish -register  corroborates  Mr.  Willoughby’s  manu- 
script.— “ April  20,  1650,  was  buried,  Emma,  the  wife  of  Thomas  Toplace, 
who  was  found  delivered  of  a child  aftershe  had  laine  two  hours  in  the  grave.” 

Monster  Roast. — To  give  some  idea  of  English  fare,  a correspondent 
informs  us  that,  on  Monday  last,  in  the  kitchen  at  Highbury  Tavern,  there 
were  roasting,  at  the  same  fire  and  at  the  same  time,  fifty-one  large  joints  of 
meat,  on  seven  spits.  The  joints  consisted  of  nineteen  of  lamb,  legs,  loins, 
and  fore-quarters;  nineteen  of  veal,  thirteen  of  these  were  large  fillets,  and 
the  rest  loins  ; and  thirteen  joints  of  beef,  ribs,  surloins,  and  fillets  from  the 
rumps.  Besides  these  b ing  roasted,  there  were  steaming  at  the  same  time, 
by  the  same  fire,  sixteen  large  hams,  and  from  seventy-five  to  eighty  plum 
puddings,  put  into  basins,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  puddings  being  in  one 
steamer. 

Scotch  Diet. — Confessions  of  a Queen's  Counsel. — Mr.  David  Dundas, 
Q.C.,  replying  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Thursdav  week,  to  honourable 
members  who  had  lamented  over  the  privations  of  the  Highlanders,  sensibly 
observed  ; — The  small  farmer  in  Scotland  lived  in  no  better  manner  than 
one  of  his  own  labourers,  and  porridge  was  the  only  thing  which  he  used 
for  breakfast.  It  was  said  that  tea  was  seldom  used  bv  the  wives  of  persons 
of  that  class  ; but  they  ought  to  recollect  that  all  through  Scotland  tea  was 
out  of  the  question  among  persons  of  that  description.  He  knew  the  habits 
of  the  middle  class  in  Scotland — the  class  to  which  he  had  the  honour  to 
belong — and  he  could  state  to  the  house  that  he  had  not  been  brought  up 
on  anything  better  than  porridge.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  would  add,  that 
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until  he  had  been  brought  to  England  from  Scotland  he  never  saw  anything 
but  porridge  for  breakfast.  (Laughter,  and  hear,  hear.) 

Rose  Water. — Put  some  roses  into  water,  add  to  them  a few  drops  of 
acid — the  vitriolic  acid  seems  to  be  preferable  to  any — soon  the  water  will 
assume  both  the  colour  and  perfume  of  the  roses. 

Another.— Take  two  pounds  of  rose-leaves,  place  them  on  a napkin  tied 
round  the  edge  of  a basin  filled  with  hot  water,  and  put  a dish  of  cold  water 
upon  the  leaves  ; keep  the  bottom  water  hot,  and  change  the  water  at  top  as  soon 
as  it  begins  to  grow  warm.  By  this  kind  of  distillation  you  will  extract  a 
great  quantity  of  the  essential  oil  of  the  roses,  by  a process  which  cannot  be 
expensive,  and  will  prove  very  beneficial. 

Nervousness. — A correspondent,  noticing  several  inquiries  in  our  columns 
lately,  writes  as  follows: — A 1 1 afflicted  with  nervousness  are  respectfully 
offered  a piece  of  advice  how  to  strengthen  the  nerves,  by  one  who  was  for 
some  years  a great  sufferer  from  what  is  very  expressively  termed  shattered 
nerves.  The  great  thing  to  be  done  is  to  decrease  the  nervous  and  increase 
the  muscular  fibre  of  the  body.  This  can  only  be  done  by  a long  course  of 
rather  severe  discipline.  But  that  discipline  regularly  persevered  in  will  in- 
sure a perfect  cure.  Before  any  reader  contradicts  me,  1 beg  leave  to  remind 
him  or  her,  that  I speak  from  experience. 

The  most  powerful  agent  in  assisting  my  recovery  was  cold  bathing,  or 
rather  cold  washing.  Getawashtub,  or  anything  that  will  hold  a sufficient 
quantity  of  water  ; and  wash,  with  soap,  the  body  all  over  in  cold  water.  A 
little  salt  in  the  water  will  improve  it ; and  if  very  cold  weather,  a little  warm 
water,  in  the  proportion  of  1 to  10  may  be  allowed.  This  washing  must  be 
done  regularly  once  every  week  throughout  the  year.  But  every  morning 
also  wash  the  back  of  the  head  and  neck  in  cold  water,  drying  them  well 
afterwards  with  a rough  towel.  In  both  cases  swill  the  water  well  over  you 
until  the  cold  is  painful. 

Secondly.  Early  rising  is  indispensable  to  the  possession  of  strong  nerves. 
But  there  must  be  no  want  of  plenty  of  sleep,  notwithstanding  ; so  that  early 
resting  is  also  as  indispensable. 

Thirdly.  The  imaginative  and  reflective  faculties  must  not  be  overtasked. 
Indeed,  the  less  exercised  the  better,  until  the  nerves  become  strong. 
Reading  should  only  be  indulged  in  aloud,  and  should  not  be  upon  senti- 
mental subjects.  For  this  reason  poetry  should  be  very  sparingly  looked  at, 
and  never  attempted  to  be  made.  The  subject  of  reading  should  be  facts,  or 
something  which  will  produce  laughter,  or  stir  the  energies,  by  inciting  to 
action  through  motives  of  ambition,  or  a sense  of  duty. 

Fourthly.  Converse  as  much  as  possible,  and  with  as  many  different  people 
as  you  can  ; but  where  this  cannot  be  much  practised,  read  aloud,  or  sing, 
taking  occasionally  sips  of  cold  water. 

Fifthly.  Take  as  much  exercise  as  possible  in  the  open  air,  no  matter 
what  kind  of  weather.  But  where  out-door  exercise  is  impracticable,  five 
minutes’  exercise  several  times  a-day  with  a skipping-rope  will  be  found 
highly  beneficial ; but  whatever  kind  of  exercise  is  adopted  in-doors,  always 
have  the  window  or  door  a little  open  during  the  period  of  exercising. 

Sixthly.  Keep  your  apartments,  especially  your  sleeping-room,  well  ven- 
tilated ; also  remember  that  large  fires  in  small  rooms  are  very  injurious. 
They  make  the  body  what  is  termed  lies!/,  or  oversensitive  ; and  they  weaken 
the  frame  by  impeding  digestion. 

Seventhly.  The  nervous  should  eat  as  much  as  is  consistent  with  health  ; 
but  should  at  the  same  time  be  very  particular  in  what  is  eaten.  Beef,  mutton, 
bread  and  milk,  should  form  the  principal  part  of  the  diet ; and  mind  every- 
thing you  take  should  be  well  cooked,  and  well  masticated.  Take  no  pork, 
veal,  boiled  puddings,  or  raw  vegetables,  as  radishes,  lettuce,  &c.  ; also  no 
unripe  fruit.  Never  mind  what  the  healthful  and  careless  may  say  to  you 
about  the  more  nice  you  are  the  worse  you’ll  be  ; and  that  any  food  you 
would  like  will  agree  with  you,  and  do  you  no  harm.  They  are  not  fit  judges 
in  your  case.  Set  them  and  their  ridicule  respectfully  at  defiance.  ' Mind 
your  diet  and  exercise — the  state  of  the  nerves  depend  very  much  upon  the 
state  of  the  stomach.  The  delicate  stomached  cannot  eat  anything  but  what 
is  very  nice,  and  they  ate  often  very  foolishly  pampered  by  those  around 
them,  very  much  to  the  injury  of  the  invalid.  If  nourishing  plain  food 
cannot  be  taken,  it  is  better  to  fast  until  it  can.  Let  your  last  meal  in  the 
day  be  milk,  boiled,  and  taken  two  hours  before  bed-time. 

’1  he  above  rules  persevered  in  will,  without  medicine,  produce  a perfect  cure 
of  excessive  nervousness  and  sensitiveness.  At  least,  they  have  done  so  in 
my  case.  j.  L,  m.  N. 

Cherries. — The  Kentish  and  May- duke  cherrips  are  considered  the  best 
for  preserving.  The  Big.troons  or  any  sort  of  sweet  cherry  may  also  be  used 
for  these  purposes.  Use  the  Black-heart  cherries  for  cherry-brandy,  and 
Morello  cherries  to  be  preserved  in  brandy.  There  are  a quantity  of  cherries 
similar  to  the  White-heart  cherries  of  this  country  imported  from  Holland. 
These  should  not  be  used  for  bottling;  for,  being  packed  and  kept  together 
in  large  quantities  during  the  voyage,  they  heat,  sweat,  and  a fermentation 
commences  in  them,  which  will  continue  after  they  are  bottled,  and  cause 
many  of  the  bottles  to  burst;  neither  will  they  keep  well,  being  much  bruisvd 
in  the  carriage.  Amongst  our  domestic  fruits,  cherries  may  be  considered 
the  most  useful,  from  the  various  ways  in  which  they  may  be  preserved,  and 
applied  to  domestic  purposes.  Housekeepers,  therefore,  should  not  fail  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  as  they  come  in,  to  replenish  their  stores  with  some 


of  the  most  useful  preserves  of  this  fruit  during  the  time  they  are  the  most 
plentiful,  being  then  in  full  season,  and  the  best  for  preserving.  An  enume- 
ration of  the  many  ways  in  which  they  are  generally  done  may  be  acceptable 
to  many  of  your  readers — jelly,  jam,  syrup,  clear  cakes,  paste,  wet  or  preserved 
in  syrup,  compote,  dried,  cherry  brandy,  cherries  preserved  in  brandy,  bottled, 
iced-cream-jelly,  and  for  tarts,  pastry,  and  puddings.  Thus,  the  jelly,  jam  or 
marmalade,  syrup,  and  bottled  cherries  are  always  useful  in  winter  for  filling 
and  ornamenting  different  articles  of  pastry  ; for  making  iced-cream-jelly  ; 
and  for  making  cooling  drinks  for  balls,  routs,  and  invalids,  especially  the 
syrup,  which  can  be  used  with  the  greatest  facility  for  the  last  purpose. 
Jelly  may  be  used  with  nearly  the  same  ease,  by  mixing  it  with  warm  water, 
to  dissolve  the  jelly,  instead  of  cold,  as  is  done  when  syrup  is  used,  only  it 
will  require  longer  time  for  it  to  cool. 

Cherry  Jam  or  Marmalade  is  made  by  first  taking  out  the  stones  and  stalks 
from  the  fruit,  as  nothing  should  be  presented  to  the  mouth  but  what  is  fit 
to  be  eaten.  When  great  nicety  is  required,  the  pulp  of  the  cherries  should 
next  be  rubbed  through  a cane  or  wicker  sieve,  the  meshes  of  which  should 
not  be  large  enough  to  allow  a currant  to  pass  through  whole.  Place  the 
sieve  over  a pan,  to  receive  the  pulp  as  it  comes  through.  To  every  three  or 
four  pounds  of  this  pulp  a pint  of  red  currant  juice  should  be  added.  Allow' 
from  three-quarters  of  a pound  to  a pound  of  loaf-sugar,  broken  in  small 
knobs,  to  each  pint  of  pulp.  Boil  it  briskly  over  a good  fire  for  about  twenty 
minutes;  then  try  if  it  is  boiled  enough,  by  putting  a little  on  a cold  plate, 
which  put  in  a cool  place  for  a minute;  try  it  at  the  expiration  of  this  time 
by  moving  it  with  the  finger;  and  if  it  has  a gelatinous  appearance,  the 
same  as  for  rhubarb-jam  (No.  105,  page  11),  it  is  done.  Fut  it  into  pots. 
When  cold,  cut  pieces  of  writing-paper  to  the  size  of  the  pots;  dip  them  in 
brandy,  or  good  salad  or  sweet-oil,  put  a piece  on  the  top  of  each  pot  of  jam, 
and  tie  paper  or  wetted  bladder  over,  to  keep  out  the  air.  Keep  the  pots  in 
a cool,  dry  place. 

Jelly. — This  is  made  from  the  filtered  juice  of  the  fruit,  instead  of  the 
whole  of  the  pulp  ; in  other  respects  proceed  in  precisely  the  same  manner 
as  for  jam.  G.  It. 


INQUIRIES. 

Having  received  several  inquiries  respecting  Freckles,  Tan,  Sunburn, 
&c.,  should  any  of  our  fair  readers  be  enabled  to  forward  recipes  which  they 
know,  from  their  own  experience,  to  be  useful  in  improving  the  complexion, 
we  shall  be  happy  to  avail  ourselves  of  their  assistance  in  collecting  inform- 
ation on  the  subject,  similar  to  those  articles  which  have  appeared  on  the 
Hair  and  the  Teeth. 


LINES  ON  A LADY  WHO  USED  TO  BEAT  HER  HUSBAND. 
“ Come  hither,  Sir  John,  my  picture  is  here  ; 

What  say  you,  love?  don’t  it  strike  you  ?” 

“ 1 can’t  say  it  does,  at  present,  my  dear  ; 

But  I think  it  soon  will,  it’s  so  like  you.” 


WANTED  A GOVERNESS,  ON  HANDSOME  TERMS, 

RY  A PRETTY  FELLOW. 


We  lately  met  with  the  subjoined  advertisement  in  a morning  newspaper  : — • 

Governess. — A comfortable  home,  but  without  salary,  is  offered  to  any 
lady  wishing  for  a situation  as  governess,  in  a.  gentleman's  family,  residing 
in  the  country,  to  instruct  two  little  girls  in  music,  drawing,  and  English  : 
a thorough  knowledge  of  the  French  language  is  required.  Direct  to  A.  B. — 
Times,  27  June. 

An  advertisement  long  enough  fully  to  suit  A.  B.’s  purpose  would,  we 
know,  have  cost  that  economical  “ gentleman”  too  much.  We  perceive, 
clearly,  that  A.  B.  is  one  of  those  nice  persons  who  love  to  divest  the  flint  of 
its  integuments;  and  out  of  very  pity  for  the  poor  creature,  we  will  ask,  free 
of  expense,  the  following  questions  of  any  lady  desirous  of  his  “ comfortable 
home.” 

How  few  slices  of  bread,  with  how  little  butter  upon  each,  will  she  be  con- 
tent with  for  breakfast?  Can  she  drink  her  tea  without  sugar;  or  if  not, 
what  would  be  her  smallest  number  of  knobs  ? Will  she  engage  not  to  want 
ham  should  there  be  any  on  the  table  at  that  meal  ? Will  she,  though  ever 
so  hungry,  always  abstain  from  lunch  ? Will  she  promise  never  to  take  fish 
or  soup  at  dinner,  to  ask  only  once  for  meat,  decline  taking  wine  when  in- 
vited to  do  so  before  company,  and  altogether  eschew  malt  liquor?  Can 
she  agree  to  dispense  with  supper  before  going  to  bed,  notwithstanding  she 
may  feel  faint  for  the  want  of  it?  Can  she  sleep  in  a garret  upon  a straw 
mattress,  without  curtains  ; and  how  few  blankets  will  she  need  to  cover 
her?  V\  ill  she  find  herself  in  all  requisites  for  her  toilet,  including  soap, 
unless  she  is  prepared  to  put  up  with  common  yellow  ? 

And  now,  having  asked  these  questions  for  A.  B.,  we  will  ask  a few 
more  of  him.  Pray,  does  he  trive  his  cook  and  housemaid  any  wages?  If 
so,  does  he  consider  their  menial  services  more  valuable  than  the  instruction 
of  his  children?  What,  according  to  his  ideas,  is  the  equivalent,  by  weight, 
in  victuals,  to  “ music,  drawing,  and  English,”  with  “ a thorough  knowledge 
of  the  French  language?”  Does  he  regard  a governess  as  ahorse,  that  he 
would  work  her  like  one,  and  on  terms  corresponding  to  keep  and  stabling? 
And  lastly,  on  what  principle  or  pretence  does  he  presume  to  call  his  family 
“a  gentleman's?"  Answer  that,  A.  B.  ! Answer  that! — Punch. 


AND  AMUSEMENT  FOR  THE  MILLION 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL. 


To  distinguish  the  six  masts  of  the  Great  Britain,  her  crew  have  named 
them  after  the  days  of  the  week,  beginning  with  Monday. 

In  1836  there  were  2,768  power-looms  in  West  Yorkshire;  in  1841, 
11,458;  in  1843,  16,870;  in  1845,  19,121;  being  an  increase  of  more  than 
06  per  cent,  in  power-lootm  within  the  last  four  years. 

William  Ferguson  and  Son  have  voluntarily  reduced  the  hours  of  labour 
in  their  factory  at  Dunhope,  from  sixty-nine  to  sixty-five  hours  per  week  ; 
and  since  the  reduction  took  place  the  amount  of  work  done  has  actually  in- 
creased.— Glasgow  National. 

This  is,  emphatically  and  pre-eminently,  the  age  of  invention  ; and  “ ru- 
mours” of  invention  abound,  of  course,  in  the  ordinary  multiple  ratio.  One 
of  these  attributes  to  M.  Daguerre  a discovery  “ almost  as  wonderful,”  accord- 
ing to  the  journals  which  report  it,  “ as  that  to  which  his  name  has  been 
given.”  To  us  it  seems  still  more  wonderful,  according  to  the  terms  in  which 
it  is  stated.  M.  Daguerre  having,  by  his  former  invention,  induced  Nature 
to  save  the  labour  of  man,  by  doing  herself  the  work  of  the  artist,  has  now,  it 
seems,  by  way  of  compensation,  hit  upon  a process  which  teaches  man  to 
shorten  the  labour  and  anticipate  the  results  of  Nature.  The  discovery  in 
question,  it  is  averred,  enables  him  to  give  to  a young  tree,  in  three  months, 
the  same  developement  as  has  hitherto  required  as  many  years. — Athenaum. 

To  Cleanse  a Coin  or  Metal  Tarnished  by  Quicksilver. — Put  a 
poker  or  any  piece  of  iron  in  the  fire  until  red-hot ; then  put  the  metal  on  it, 
and  the  quicksilver  will  evaporate. 

Cure  for  Founder. — The  seeds  of  the  sun-flower  are  the  best  remedy 
known  for  the  cure  of  founder  in  horses.  Immediately  on  discovering  that 
your  horse  is  foundered,  mix  about  a pint  of  whole  seed  in  his  feed,  and  it 
will  effect  a perfect  cure. 

Hot-beds. — The  gardener  to  the  court  at  Fulda,  in  the  electorate  of 
Hesse,  recommends  that  hot-beds  for  forcing,  which  appear  to  be  sluggish, 
should  be  watered  with  hot  water,  and  the  glasses  then  hermetically  and  im- 
mediately closed,  and  covered  with  thick  matting. 

Preserving  Eggs. — A correspondent  of  the  Gardener's  Chronicle  says, 
“ A pint  of  lime  and  a pint  of  salt,  mixed  with  a pail  of  water,  will  preserve 
eggs  for  any  reasonable  time.  My  wife  read  it  in  an  old  almanack,  and  tried 
it  last  year;  the  eggs  were  as  fresh  at  the  end  of  six  months  as  any  egg 
would  be  from  the  nest.” 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  IVY. 


“ Ha,  ha  !”  laugh’d  the  Ivy,  “let  poets  sing 
Of  the  oak,  and  crown  him  the  forest  king  ; 

Let  them  sing  of  the  elm,  for  his  lordly  height, 

And  the  birch,  for  his  bark,  so  smooth  and  white; 

Let  them  praise  the  chesnut,  for  majesty, 

And  the  willow,  for  beauty, — hut  what  care  I ? 

Beauteous,  and  stately,  and  strong,  and  tall — 

I conquer  them  all — I conquer  them  all  !” 

“ Ha,  ha  !”  laugh’d  the  Ivy,  “let  men  uprear 
Castles  and  palaces  far  and  near  ; 

Pile  upon  pile  let  their  fabrics  rise, 

Darkening  the  earth  and  mocking  the  skies, 

Lifting  their  turrets  so  haughtily, 

Boasting  their  grandeur, — but  what  care  I ? 

Buttress,  and  bastion,  and  topmast  wall — • 

I conquer  them  all — I conquer  them  all!” 

“ Ha,  ha  !”  laugh’d  the  Ivy,  “ old  Time  to  me 
Hath  given  the  glory  and  mastery! 

So  poets  may  sing,  if  it  like  them  well, 

From  early  matins  till  vesper  bell, 

And  others  may  list  to  their  minstrelsy, — 

I’ve  a song  of  my  own — so  what  care  I ? 

Beauteous,  and  stately,  and  strong,  and  tall — 

I conquer  them  all — I conquer  them  all  !” 

Athenaum.  T.  Westwood. 


VARIETIES. 

Some  ingenious  gentleman  has  swindled  the  trustees  of  the  National 
Gallery  (or  rather  the  people  of  England)  out  of  £600,  by  palming  upon 
them  a trumpery  daub  as  a “genuine  Holbein.” 

Within  the  last  five  years,  between  60,000  and  70,000  “ ancient”  pictures 
have  paid  import  duty  at  the  London  custom-house.  The  “old  masters” 
must  have  been  hard-working  fellows. 

One  of  the  counsel  in  the  London  and  York  Group  of  Railways,  now  be- 
fore a Committee  in  the  House  of  Commons,  stated  that  the  expense  of  the 
inquiry  to  the  various  projectors  whose  schemes  were  submitted  to  discus- 
sion in  that  room  amounted  to  about  £3,000  a day. 

A gamekeeper  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  A.  Chatfield,  at  Tonbridge,  having 
set  a trap  last  week  for  the  purpose  of  catching  field  vermin,  was  surprised 
in  the  evening  to  find  it  taken  possession  of  by  a swarm  of  bees. 
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In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  there  are,  according  to  Parliamentary  returns, 
2,250,000  horses,  worth  about  £67,000,000  ; about  15,000,000  of  cattle,  worth 
about  £67,000,000;  and  18,000,000  of  pigs,  worth  about  £18,270,000. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  annual  slaughter  in  England  and  Wales,  from 
preventable  causes  of  typhus  fever,  which  attacks  persons  in  the  vigour  of 
life,  is  double  the  amount  of  what  was  suffered  by  the  allied  armies  in  the  battle 
of  Waterloo.  And  this  we  believe  to  be  no  exaggerated  statement.  On  an 
average  of  years,  above  8,000  persons  annually  fall  victims  to  typhus  fever  in 
Glasgow  alone  ! — Leeds  Times. 

Quick  Communication.— What  would  folks  fifty  years  ago  have  said 
(asks  the  Pittsburg  Age)  had  they  received  a London  paper  with  an  engrav- 
ing of  a fire  in  Pittsburg  before  the  ruins  had  ceased  smoking?  Yet  such 
is  the  case  now.  We  received  a paper  of  this  kind  on  the  4th,  and  lit  a 
cigar  among  the  ruins  on  the  same  morning. 

The  May  Meetings. — An  unusually  large  sum  has  been  'placed  to  the 
credit  of  the  religious  societies  by  the  last  May  meetings.  The  following 
are  the  pecuniary  results  of  the  appeals  made  by  the  principal  societies : — 
Church  Missionary,  £105,249;  British  and  Foreign  Bible,  £85,817  ; London 
Missionary,  £82,876  ; London  Missionary  (jubilee  fund),  £21,000  ; Religious 
Tract,  £54,104;  Wesleyan  Missionary,  £109,188;  Colonial  Missionary, 
£3,388;  Irish  Evangelical,  £2,641  ; Foreign  Aid,  £5,480;  British  Reforma- 
tion, £1,514;  Home  Missionary,  £8,600  ; Primitive  Methodist  Missionary, 
£2,567;  London  City  Mission,  £9,579;  London  School  Union,  £9,561; 
British  and  Foreign  Sailors,  £2,072. 

A Genius. — It  is  a melancholy  fact,  that  indolence  is  so  invariably  the 
accompaniment  of  true  genius.  We  hear  of  men  rising  to  distinction  in 
different  branches  of  science  by  industry  chiefly,  and  a patient  and  attentive 
observance  of  the  most  minute  circumstances  connected  with  the  occupation 
they  follow  ; they  therefore  accomplish,  with  little  genius,  and,  by  great 
attention,  educating  the  little  they  possess,  more  than  men  possessing 
greater  powers  of  intellect,  but  whose  genius  is  rendered  almost  useless, 
from  the  want  of  the  directing  influence  of  industry.  We  do  not  wish  it  to  be 
understood  that  true  genius  is  lost  to  the  public;  for  such  an  argument 
could  be  met  by  reference  to  the  many  talented  men  who  have  at  different 
periods  adorned  our  own  and  neighbouring  countries  ; but  that  as  genius 
enables  us  to  perceive  at  once  and  distinctly  that  which  otherwise  would 
occupy  a whole  life,  so  is  it  content  with  that  observation,  and  leaves  the 
improvement  of  the  discovery  to  industry. — Influence  of  Circumstances  in 
Forming  Character , by  R.  P.  Davies. 

Erratum. — The  amount  deposited  in  the  Savings  Banks  in  Scotland  was 
stated  (in  No.  114,  p.  157)  to  be  fere  millions  instead  of  £1,043,1 18.  The 
average  balances  to  the  credit  of  each  depositor  in  1844,  were,  in  England, 
£30  ; Wales,  £32  ; Scotland,  £15  ; Ireland,  £30  ; and  for  the  United  King- 
dom, £29. 


PUNCH’S  GUIDE  TO  CLERKS. 


The  word  Clerk,  which  was  formerly  synonymous  with  clergyman  included 
all  who  had  taken  orders,  and  the  clerk  to  this  day  takes  the  orders  of  the 
customer,  or  follows  the  orders  of  his  principle.  Clerks  are  those  engaged 
in  the  departments  of  trade  or  business  that  require  the  pen,  and  any  clerk 
ought  therefore  to  be  pen-ny  wise,  though  he  should  by  no  means  be  pound 
foolish. 

There  are  almost  as  many  varieties  of  clerks  as  there  are  different  sorts 
of  cloth,  from  the  extra  superfine  government  official  down  to  the  coarse 
copying  article  in  an  attorney’s  office. 

The  education  of  a clerk  is  of  course  a matter  of  importance,  and  the 
following  instructions  to  a parent,  intending  his  child  for  the  desk,  should  be 
implicitly  followed  ; — First  take  your  son  and  so'ak  him  well  in  spelling  and 
writing.  Grind  in  a few  ounces  of  grammar,  stuff  with  arithmetic,  and 
season  with  geography.  Lard  with  a little  Latin  and  baste  with  birch  when- 
ever you  find  it  requisite.  Serve  up  on  a high  stool,  at  the  first  convenient 
opportunity.  As  our  guide  is  not  intended  for  the  parents  of  clerks,  but  for 
clerks  themselves,  we  proceed  to  give  the  latter  a few  general  directions 
for  their  moral  and  intellectual  guidance. 

Recreation  will  probably  be  the  first  consideration  with  the  clerk  himself, 
and  we  therefore  proceed  to  give  this  branch  of  the  subject  our  very  earliest 
attention.  The  term  “ recreation”  does  not  necessarily  apply  to  the  time 
after  office-hours,  for  in  the  absence  of  the  principals  the  course  of  the  day 
will  furnish  many  opportunities  for  relaxation  from  the  toils  of  business. 
The  newspaper,  for  instance,  expands  the  mind,  and  is  easily  put  down 
when  you  hear  any  one  coming ; while  in  some  offices,  not  liable  to  very 
sudden  intrusion,  a game  at  cribbage — which  is  a great  quickener  of  the 
faculties — may  be  ventured  on.  Where  the  clerks  are  all  on  friendly  terms, 
and  particularily  in  a government  office,  leap-frog  is  an  agreeable  exercise  ; 
for  it  not  only  fills  up  the  time,  but  obviates  the  chief  objection  to  the  em- 
ployment of  a clerk,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  sedentary.  After  office-hours 
you  will  of  course  be  your  own  master,  and  the  improvement  of  your  mind 
will  be  your  chief  object. 

The  great  struggle  for  the  emancipation  of  the  commercial  intellect  is 
one  in  which  you  are  interested,  and  perhaps  no  revolution  was  ever  so 
important  as  the  great  counter-revolution  which  the  metropolitan  shopmen 
are  now  engaged  in.  You  will  of  course  range  yourself  under  the  banner 
of  “ early  closing,”  and  will  rally  round  the  said  measure  in  defence 
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your  evenings  to  yourselves,  your  domestic  hearths,  your  half-prices  at 
the  theatres,  your  mental  improvement,  your  billiards,  your  books,  your 
Mechanics’  Institutions,  your  free-and-easies,  your  cigars,  your  philo- 
sophy, and  your  brandy-and-water.  You  will  fraternize  with  those  gal- 
lant linen-drapers  who  have  sworn  to  bring  freedom  home  to  their 
country’s  counters,  and  who  would  rather  perish  at  the  scissars’  point  than 
lose  one  quarter  of  a nail  of  the  great  principle  they  are  contending  for. 

Amid  the  recreations  you  may  select  for  the  evening,  you  will  be  told 
to  avoid  excitement,  and  certainly  an  excited  clerk  must  be  an  object  of 
some  curiosity,  if  not  of  downright  ridicule.  Beware  of  literary  ambi- 
tion, and  do  not  covet  the  mad  enjoyment  of  contributing  an  occasional 
pun  or  gush  of  poetical  passion  to  the  pages  of  a periodical.  Many  a 
clerk  has  found  a premature  garret,  and  sunk  into  an  early  workhouse 
through  having  given  way  to  the  promptings  of  poesy.  We  knew  a case 
of  a poor  boy  who  soared  on  the  wings  of  a conundrum  info  the  Temple 
of  Fame,  and.  out  of  the  Inner  Temple,  where  he  held  the  situation  of 
clerk  to  a very  promising  junior  banister.  Avoid  the  printer  as  you 
would  the  devil ; and  eschew  the  Pierian  Spring  as  you  would  the  plug, 
when  the  water  is  rushing  fiercely  out  of  it. 

Having  given  a few  directions  for  the  guidance  of  all  clerks  in  general, 
let  us  look  at  some  of  the  particular  kinds,  and  set  down  a few  rules 
applicable  to  each  of  the  various  classes. 

The  first  clerk  of  all  is  the  government  clerk,  whose  situation  is  the 
most  difficult  of  all ; for  the  filling  up  of  the  office  hours  from  ten  till  four 
will  require  a great  amount  of  ingenuity.  The  newspaper  will  furnish 
conversation,  and,  in  the  early  part  of  the  month,  the  magazines  will 
afford  light  reading  that  will  be  a relief  to  the  dreadful  monotony  of  doing- 
nothing.  It  need  hardly  be  suggested,  that  if  a stranger  should  enter,  he 
must  be  received  with  a stare  and  a yawn,  while  some  of  the  old  autho- 
rities recommend  the  whistling  of  a popular  air  from  the  last  new  opera. 

The  bank  clerk  differs  from  the  government  clerk  apparently,  rather  than 
essentially.  If  an  individual  enters  with  a cheque  to  be  changed,  be  sure 
not  to  raise  your  eyes  from  a desk  at  which  you  are  engaged,  in  drawing 
some  figures  on  a pad,  probably  for  your  own  amusement ; and  if  you  are 
laughing  or  joking  with  a fellow-clerk,  do  not  cut  short  a good  story  to 
attend  to  an  impatient  fellow  who  comes  to  pay  in  or  draw  out  money. 

Railway  clerks  are  next  in  importance  ; and  they  should  endeavour  to 
show  their  dignity  by  declining  to  speak  to  any  one  who  addresses  them. 
If  information  is  wanted,  there  are  the  printed  bills  to  afford  it ; for  the 
duly  of  the  railway  cleilc  is  confined  to  taking  the  fares,  and  giving  the 
tickets.  If  you  are  in  this  situation,  you  should  not  make  yourself  too 
cheap  ; and  you  should,  therefore,  only  be  visible  a few  minutes  before 
the  starting  of  the  train,  when,  as  a crowd  will  have  been  waiting  im- 
patiently for  you  for  some  time,  you  will  be  sure,  at  least,  of  a welcome. 
Always  give  the  tickets  very  slowly;  for  as  patience  is  a virtue,  you 
should  take  every  opportunity  of  teaching  others  to  practise  it, 

We  now  come  to  law  clerks,  who  are  divided  into  articled  clerks, 
attorney’s  clerks,  and  the  clerks  of  barristers. 

Articled  clerks  who  have  paid  a good  premium  may  imitate  those  in 
the  Government  offices  to  a certain  extent;  but  they  must  be  guided  by 
discretion,  for  people  will  not  always  put  up  with  airs  from  any  one  in  an 
attorney's  office. 

The  copying  clerk  can  only  enhance  his  dignify  by  using  (he  word  WE 
when  speaking  of  the  firm,  and  talking  of  his  principal  to  other  clerks  as 
So-and-So,  without  the  complimentary  prefix  of  Mister  to  his  surname. 
The  poor  fellow  may  also  flirt  with  the  house-servant,  in  the  hope  of 
getting  an  occasional  draught  of  small  beer,  or  a hunch  of  bread  and 
cheese,  when  he  pops  down  into  the  kitchen. 

We  have  now  nothing  left  but  the  barrister’s  clerk,  who  derives  his 
consequence  or  the  reverse  from  the  standing  at  the  bar  or  the  utter  brief- 
lessness of  his  employer.  A barrister’s  clerk  should  never  expose  the 
professional  secrets  of  his  master  ; but  if  a client  should  come  with  even 
a simple  motion,  of  course  the  clerk  should  search  a large  book,  contain- 
ing an  imaginary  list,  to  see  whether  We— for  the  barrister’s  clerk  usually 
says  IVe — are  retained  for  the  other  side.  If  you  have  nothing  to  do  at 
chambers,  you  may  endorse  some  dummies  with  tremendous  ideal  fees 
in  very  large  figures,  and  write  in  a very  legible  hand,  “ With  you,  Mr. 
Attorney-General,”  or  “Consultation  at  the  Solicitor-General’s  chambers 
at  six  and  these  should  be  left  lying  in  such  a position,  that  every 
one  who  comes  into  the  chambers  cannot  avoid  seeing  them.  If  your 
master’s  practice  is  so  notoiiously  nominal  that  this  “dodge”  could  not 
by  any  possibility  succeed,  you,  who  are  his  clerk,  will  probably  be  a 
boy,  and  you  will  require  juvenile  recreation.  For  this  purpose"  there 
is  the  whole  of  the  Temple,  where  piteh-and-toss  may  be  played  at  all 
reasonable  hours  with  any  other  juvenile  clerk  who  may  be  disposed 
for  the  pastime  alluded  to. 

One  of  the  greatest  accomplishments  of  a barrister’s  clerk  consists 
in  knowing  how  to  shirk  attendance  at  chambers,  and  what  notices 
placed  on  the  door  are  the  best  adapted  to  lull  suspicion.  “Return  in 
an  hour”  is  a standard  rule  in  all  cases  of  vagueness  ; for  the  chance  of 
your  coming  back  is  so  void  for  remoteness,  that  few  would  come  to 
test  the  validity  of  the  document  at  the  time  when  you  have  made  your- 
self returnable.  “ Gone  to  Westminster”  looks  extremely  well  upon  the 
door,  and  may  apply  to  your  master  as  well  as  to  yourself.  So  that 
when  you  know  he  is  either  fishing  or  shooting  in  the  country,  and  is 
sure  not  to  come  back  and  find  you  out,  you  may  put  up  the  notice 
alluded  to  with  credit  to  all  parties. 


SOUND  ADVICE  ON  MORAL  COURAGE. 


Have  the  courage  to  discharge  a debt  while  you  have  got  the  money 
in  your  pocket. 

Have  the  courage  to  speak  your  mind  when  it  is  necessary  you  should 
do  so,  and  to  hold  your  tongue  when  it  is  better  that  you  should  be  silent. 

Have  the  courage  to  set  down  every  penny  you  spend,  and  add  it  up 
weekly. 

Have  the  courage  to  pass  your  host’s  lackey  at  the  door  without  giving 
him  a shilling,  when  you  know  that  you  cannot  afford  it  — and  what  is 
more,  that  the  man  has  not  earned  it. 

Have  the  courage  to  laugh  at  your  personal  defects;  and  the  world 
will  be  deprived  of  that  pleasurej  by  being  reminded  of  their  own. 

Have  the  courage  to  adhere  to  a first  resolution  when  you  cannot 
change  it  for  a better  ; and  to  abandon  it  at  the  eleventh  hour. 

Have  the  courage  to  acknowledge  your  age  to  a day,  and  to  compare 
it  with  the  average  life  of  man. 

Have  the  courage  to  make  a w ill,  and  what  is  more,  a just  one. 

Have  the  courage  to  face  a difficulty,  lest  it  kick  you  harder  than  you 
bargain  for.  Difficulties,  like  thieves,  often  disappear  at  a glance. 

Have  the  courage  to  place  a poor  man  at  your  table,  although  a rich 
one  be  present,  and  to  show  an  equal  courtesy  to  both  ; and  to  deny  your 
house  to  those  whose  qualities  you  condemn,  whatever  be  their  charac- 
ter and  station. 

Have  the  courage  to  dance  with  ugly  people — if  you  dance  at  all ; and 
to  decline  dancing,  if  you  dislike  the  performance,  or  cannot  accomplish 
it  to  your  satisfaction. 

Have  the  courage  to  avoid  accommodation  bills,  however  badly 
you  want  money  ; and  to  decline  pecuniary  assistance  from  your  dearest 
friend. 

Have  the  courage  to  cut  the  most  agreeable  acquaintance  you  possess, 
when  he  convinces  you  that  he  lacks  principle.  “ A friend  should  bear 
his  friend’s  infirmities” — not  his  vices. 

Have  the  courage  to  show  your  preference  for  honesty,  in  whatever 
guise  it  appears  ; and  your  contempt  for  vice,  surrounded  by  attractions. 

Have  the  courage  to  wear  your  old  garments  till  you  can  pay  for  new 
ones. 

Have  the  courage  to  thrust  your  legs  down  between  the  sheets  in  cold! 
weather ; and  to  shave  every  day  before  breakfast. 

Have  the  courage  to  pass  the  bottle  without  filling  your  own  glass 
when  you  have  reasons  for  so  doing ; and  to  laugh  at  those  who  urge 
you  to  the  contrary. 

Have  the  courage  to  review  your  own  conduct— to  condemn  it  where1 
you  detect  faults — to  amend  it  to  the  best  of  your  ability — to  make  good 
resolves  for  your  future  guidance,  and  to  keep  them. 

Have  the  courage  to  decline  playing  at  cards  for  money  when  “ money 
is  an  object,”  and  to  cease  playing  when  your  losses  amount  to  as  much 
as  you  can  afford  to  lose. 

Have  the  courage  to  listen  to  your  wife  when  you  should  do  so,  and' 
not  to  listen  to  her  when  you  should  not. 

Have  the  courage  to  provide  a frugal  dinner  for  a friend  whom  “you 
delight  to  honour;”  and  when  you  cannot  afford  wine,  to  offer  him  porter. 
The  importance  of  most  things  is  that  which  we  ourselves  attach  to  them. 

Have  the  courage  to  get  out  of  bed  when  you  are  called,  and  to  go  to 
bed  when  you  are  sleepy. 

Have  the  courage  to  deny  a favour  that  causes  you  one  pang  of  com- 
punction. Amiable  pliability  often  leads  to  misfortune,  misery,  and 
crime. 

Have  the  courage  to  deny  yourself  every  gratification  that  is  likely  to1 
be  followed  by  evil  consequences,  however  small.  Gratification  is  never- 
lasting;  reproach  and  annoyance  can  endure  for  a lifetime. 


LITERATURE  AND  ART. 


THE  MUSICAL  TREASURY Vol.  II.  Davidson,  Blasitfriars. 

This  splendid  volume,  with  illuminated  title  page,  contains  the  words 
and  music,  with  accompaniments  for  the  pianoforte,  seraphine,karp,  &c., 
of  popular,  standard,  and  original  songs,  duets,  glees,  catches,  &c.,  in- 
cluding selections  from  modern  operas  and  favourite  overtakes,  quad- 
rilles, waltzes,  polkas,  gallopades,  Ac.  A handsome  present  it  would 
make  from  a gentleman  of  the  modern  times  to  a young  lady  of  the 
modern  times  ! A hint  to  the  wise  ! The  work  appears  in  weekly  num- 
bers and  monthly  parts,  and,  at  last,  disembogues  itself  into  the  sea  of 
popularity  in  elegantly  bound  volumes. 

THE  MUSICAL  BOUQUET,  Part  5. — This  work  still  continues 
with  its  usual  spirit,  of  which  we  have  spoken  with  approbation  on  a 
former  occasion.  Like  the  preceding,  it  is  both  cheap  and  good. 

GRAMMAR  MADE  EASY,  by  George  Mudie,  formerly  Editor  of 
the  Sun  newspaper. — This  is  a very  cheap  and  comprehensive  little  gram- 
mar, and  may  be  safely  recommended  as  a guide  to  those  intelligent  and 
industrious  minds,  who  educate  themselves  under  such  auspices  much 
more  rapidly  and  more  effectually  than  they  could  be  taught  at  a public 
school,  where  boys  prose  away  over  English  grammar  for  years  without 
learning  it  after  all. 


AND  AMUSEMENT  FOR  THE  MILLION. 
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THE  RIDDLER. 


THE  RIDDLER’S  SOLUTIONS  OF  No.  113. 

PUZZLE. 


Puzzle. — Form  a cross  of  five  pieces 
of  card  or  wood  of  the  following  shapes. 

C.  M. 


\7 

ENIGMA. 


1 2 3 

4 


9 10  11 


Enigma.— Le  Secret. 


Rebus. — Laughter , Daughter. 

Charade. — Caroline. 

Conundrums.  — 1.  Because  it  is  bred  (bread)  in  the  sea. 

2.  Because  it  shoots  from  the  eye. 

3.  Because  it  is  near  to  Kew. 

Names  of  Places.  — 1.  Manchester.  2.  Ratdiffe.  3.  Hammersmith. 

4.  Sevenoales.  5.  Snaresbrook. 

Arithmetical  Puzzle. — Multiplied  by  one  9,  produces  1 ; two  9's,  or  18, 
2 ; three  9’s,  or  27,  3,  and  so  on. 

Arithmetical  Questions. — 1.  The  trick  by  which  B got  possession  of 
the  £50  may  be  shown  thus  : — He  gave  A £90  for  every  ,£100  he  took  him- 
self (i.  e.  10  per  cent,  less) ; whereas,  the  agreement  was,  that  if  A had  £90, 
he  was  to  have  £99  (or  10  per  cent,  more),  hence  it  is  clear  that  he  obtained 
entire  possession  of  £1  in  every  £100  of  profit  taken  by  himself,  instead  of 
dividing  that  £1  between  himself  and  A.  It  will  readily  be  seen  that  of  each 
sovereign  B was  only  entitled  to  A’s  share  forming  the  remaining  ££.  We 
can  now  at  once  arrive  at  B’s  profit  by  Rule  of  Three,  thus  : — 

£^2.  : £50  : : £100  : £10,500, 


i.  e.,  B.’s  profit  actually  received  is £10,500 

From  this  deduct  10  per  cent.  = 1,050 

Leaves  profit  received  by  A = 9,450 


Hence  the  entire  profit  is  £10,500  -j-  £9,450  = £19,950. 

We  can  at  once  deduce  from  this  the  profit  fairly  due  to  each,  by  taking 
£50  from  B’s  account,  and  placing  it  to  A’s,  producing  £10,450  to  B,  and 
£9,500  to  A.  It  will,  however,  be  satisfactory  to  test  the  reasoning  by  which 
the  above  result  is  established  ; and,  therefore,  taking  the  entire  profit  at 
£19,950,  we  will,  by  Fellowship,  divide  it  in  such  a manner,  that  B shall 
have  10  per  cent,  more  than  A.  This  is  obviously  £110  to  A’s  £100,  and 
consequently  (110  -f-  100)  = £210  : — 

£210  : £110  : : £19,950  : £10 ,450  B’s  profit. 

210  : 100  : : 19,950  : 9,500  A’s  do. 

The  same  as  before. 

The  result  is,  then,  as  follows: — Entire  profit,  £19,950;  B received 
£10,500;  and  A £9,450;  whereas,  properly,  B should  have  received 
£10,450,  and  A £9,500. — This  is  the  Propounder’s  Solution,  confirmed  by 
Y.  H.  S. — Dan.  — Leese. — Veritas. 

2.  This  question  requires  only  to  be  divested  of  a little  mystery  to  be  per- 
fectly simple.  It  is  answered  by  a well  known  law  of  numbers,  that  a number 
is  divisible  by  3 when  the  sum  of  its  digits  is.  If  a -j-  1,  b -f-  1,  c -(-  1,  be 
divisible  by  3,  so  must  their  sum.  For  1 — 1 — {—  1 are  divisible  by  3 ; there- 
fore a + b + c are  divisible  by  3. 

3.  251.49377  Acres. 

Scientific  Question. — When  the  air  is  exhausted  from  the  tube  of  the 
pump  by  means  of  the  air-sucker,  the  tube  being  empty,  or  nearly  so,  the 
weight  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  well,  wh^h  equals  15  lbs.  to  the  square  inch, 
forces  the  water  up  the  tube  to  the  height  of  from  32  to  35  feet,  according 
to  the  density  or  rarity  of  the  air.  A pump,  therefore,  is  of  no  use  to  a well 
the  surface  of  the  water  of  which  is  lower  than  32  or  34  feet  from  the  spout  of 
the  pump.  Buckets  must  be  used.  A series  of  pumps,  one  above  another, 
is  used  for  pumping  water  from  deep  mines.  Water  100  feet  from  the  sur- 
face would  require  four  such  pumps,  one  above  another,  to  act  with  certainty 
at  all  times. 


Sometimes  a verb,  sometimes  a noun, 

And  oftentimes  of  great  renown  ; 

For  kings  and  princes,  all  agree, 

Have  often  held  their  hands  to  me ; 

Sometimes  a lady  with  a fan 
Will  seek  me  with  a gentleman  ; 

Sometimes  I’m  in  her  pocket  placed  ; 

Sometimes  I have  her  toilet  graced  ; 

Though  saucy  boys,  as  you  may  see, 

Will  often  run  away  from  me  ; 

Sometimes  you  find  me  in  a book, 

Or  in  a garden,  if  you  look  ; 

With  music,  too,  I greet  your  ear ; 

And  often  aid  a grenadier; 

And  though  it  very  strange  may  seem, 

I help  to  feed  a farmer’s  team  ; 

I at  the  races  join  the  sport, 

And  very  often  go  to  court ; 

Nay,  you  may  laugh,  but  it  is  true, 

Precede  the  lords  and  ladies  too  ; 

Though  cook  for  hash  and  fricassee 
Will  very  often  call  for  me ; 

The  laundress,  too,  my  aid  may  lack  ; 

I’m  often  on  a servant’s  back  ; 

But  one  thing  more,  lest  you  should  flout  me, 

Few  schoolgirls  can  do  well  without  me.  E.  H.,  Sen. 

CHARADE. 

My  first  is  a measure  for  corn  and  fruit ; 

My  second  a joint  in  great  repute ; 

My  whole  is  a town  free  from  bustle  and  hurry, 

And  lies  near  Kent,  in  the  county  of  Surrey.  J.  J.  J. 

Rebus. — There  is  a word  of  five  letters,  expressing  something  exceedingly 
common,  yet  highly  important,  from  which,  if  two  letters  be  removed,  it  will 
display  that  from  which  have  emanated  things  surpassingly  grand  and  trans- 
cendency beautiful ; yet,  with  its  almost  infinite  powers  of  production,  it 
cannot  form  anything  that  will  perform  the  function  of  my  whole. — Padfield. 

IRISH  TOWNS  ENIGMATICALLY  EXPRESSED. 

1.  Three-fourths  of  a flower,  and  waste  land. 

2.  An  awkward  fellow,  and  a consonant. 

3.  A fortified  dwelling,  and  a room  in  an  inn. 

4.  A metropolis,  a colour  reversed,  and  two-thirds  of  a rough  corn. 

5.  A cement,  and  a pile  of  hay. 

6.  A fluid,  and  a shallow  part  of  a river. 

7.  A plain,  and  an  Irish  saint. 

8.  To  confer  knighthood,  and  to  unite,  minus  a letter. 

9.  Half  of  a measure,  and  a road. 

10.  Five  sixths  of  a wine. 

11.  A light  substance. 

12.  Three-fourths  of  to  destroy,  half  of  a dog’s  cot,  and  two-fifths  of  a 

goddess  of  the  woods.  Aldred. 

ARITHMETICAL  HUESTIONS. 

1.  A and  B have  each  GO  eggs  to  dispose  of  daily.  A sells  his  at  two  for  a 

penny  ; B his  at  three  for  a penny  ; consequently,  A receives  2s.  6d.,  and  B 
Is.  8 d.  ; total,  4s.  2d.  A,  being  taken  ill,  requests  B to  sell  his  for  him.  B 
puts  them  together,  selling  at  five  for  twopence ; but  in  the  end  finds  they 
only  bring  in  4s.,  being  2d.  less  than  the  produce  by  separate  sale.  Required 
how  the  2d.  is  lost  ? Malkin. 

2.  If  12  oxen  be  worth  29  sheep,  15  sheep  worth  25  hogs,  17  hogs  worth 

3 loads  of  wheat,  and  8 loads  of  wheat  worth  13  loads  of  barley,  how  many 
loads  of  barley  must  be  given  for  20  oxen  ? Metcalf. 

3.  How  many  balls  are  there  in  a finished  triangular  pile,  each  side  of  its 

base  containing  48  balls  ? Rifleman. 

4.  Suppose  that  at  the  moment  a body  is  projected  up  a pole  with  the 

velocity  acquired  by  falling  down  it,  another  body  begins  to  fall  down  it,  at 
what  point  will  they  meet,  the  pole  being  100  feet  high  ? Veta. 


Genius  Defined. — A wit  being  asked  what  the  word  genius  meant, 
replied,  “ If  you  had  it  in  you,  you  would  never  ask  the  question  ; but  as  you 
have  not,  you  will  never  know  what  it  means.” 
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FAMILY  HERALD. 


RANDOM  READINGS. 


“ Come  on  !”  as  the  man  said  to  his  tight  boot. 

Why  is  a lover  like  a knocker  ? Because  he  is  bound  to  a door  (adore). 

When  is  a man  really  gone  to  the  dogs  ? When  he  allows  anybody  to  roll 
him  in  the  kennel. 

An  editor  out  west  gives  vent  to  his  indignation  as  follows  : — “ He  that 
steals  my  purse,  steals  trash ; but  he  that  stole  my  umbrella — cuss  him.” 

An  unmarried  lady  on  the  wintry  side  of  fifty,  hearing  of  the  marriage  of  a 
young  lady,  her  friend,  observed  with  a deep  and  sentimental  sigh,  “ Well,  I : 
suppose  it  is  what  we  all  must  come  to.” 

As  an  old  woman  was  lately  walking  through  one  of  the  streets  of  Paris 
at  midnight,  a patrol  called  out,  “ Who’s  there?”  “ It  is  I;  don’t  be 
afraid.” 

Leeds,  according  to  a share-broking  correspondent  of  the  Railway  Times, 
is  one  vast  lunatic  asylum,  with  all  the  inmates  mad  after  railway  speculation. 

The  Boston  Atlas  says  that  a person  having  heard  of  the  wonderful  cures 
said  to  be  effected  by  the  galvanic  rings,  ordered  a number  of  them  to  be  used 
as  snout-rings  for  his  pigs,  in  order  to  cure  his  bacon. 

To  snatch  from  the  poor  their  commons  and  give  them  the  job  of  fencing  in 
the  waste,  is  like  picking  a pocket  of  a handkerchief  and  employing  the  owner 
to  mark  it  with  the  initials  of  the  thief. — Times. 

A noble  lord  asked  a clergyman  once,  at  the  bottom  of  his  table,  “ Why  the 
goose,  if  there  were  one,  was  always  placed  next  to  the  parson  ?”  “ Really,” 

said  he,  “ I can  give  no  reason  for  it ; but  your  question  is  so  odd,  that  I shall 
never  sec  a goose  again  without  thinking  of  your  lordship.”  • 

A bad  actor  boasting  to  the  late  Thomas  Campbell  that  he  could  play  a very 
great  number  of  characters,  the  poet  replied,  11  Oh,  yes;  I have  seen  you  enact 
two  at  once.”  “ What?”  “ Why,  you  attempted  Caspar,  in  Der  Freischutz, 
and  played  the  deuce  with  it.” 

A gentleman  going  into  a barber's  shop  to  be  shaved,  was  very  much  an- 
noyed by  the  questions  which  were  put  and  answered  by  the  barber  with  the 
greatest  rapidity.  “ How  would  your  honour  like  to  be  shaved  ?”  said  the 
tonsor.  “ In  silence,  if  possible,”  said  the  gentleman. 

A certain  judge  having  been  called  on  at  a public  dinner  for  a song,  regretted 
that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  gratify  the  company.  A wag  who  was  present 
observed  that  he  was  much  surprised  by  the  refusal  of  the  learned  judge,  as  it 
was  notorious  that  numbers  had  been  transported  by  his  voice. 

“ What’s  the  matter,  my  dear?”  said  a kind  wife  to  her  husband,  who  had 
sat  for  half  an  hour  with  his  face  buried  in  his  hands,  and  apparently  in  great 
tribulation.  “ Oh,  I don’t  know,  I’ve  felt  like  a fool  all  day.”  “ Well,”  re- 
turned the  wife  consolingly,  “ I’m  afraid  you’ll  never  feel  any  better;  you  look 
the  very  picture  of  what  you  feel  !” 

A country  gentleman  passing  down  Ludgate  Hill,  the  other  day,  was  struck 
with  amazement  on  beholding  Harvey’s  shop,  of  which  the  front  has  been 
raised  as  high  as  the  second  floor  : “ Ah  !”  cried  he,  shaking  his  head,  “ how 
dreadful  London  has  become,  when  shop-lifting  is  carried  on  openly  to  such 
an  extent.” 

Two  Cardinals  found  fault  with  Raphael  for  having,  in  one  of  his  pictures, 
given  too  florid  a complexion  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  “ Gentlemen,”  re- 
plied the  artist,  ill  pleased  with  the  criticism,  “ don’t  be  surprised  ; I paint 
them  just  as  they  look  in  heaven.  They  are  blushing  with  shame  to  see  the 
Church  below  so  badly  governed.” 

“ Will  you  keep  an  eye  on  my  horse,  my  lad,  while  I step  in  and  get  a 
drink?”  “Yes,  sir.”  [Stranger  goes  in ; gets  his  drink;  comes  out  and 
flnds  his  horse  missing.]  “ Where  is  my  horse,  boy  ?”  “ He’s  runn’d  away, 

sir.”  “ Did’nt  I tell  you  to  take  care  of  him,  you  young  scamp  ?”  “ You 

tell’d  me  to  keep  my  eye  on  him,  and  I did,  till  he  got  clean  out  o’  sight.” 

A Church  and  State  Man. — Lord  Eldon,  although  a great  stickler  for 
the  Church,  seldom  or  never  attended  public  worship.  A parasite  spoke  of 
him  to  a friend  as  a “ pillar  of  the  church.”  “ Say,  rather,  a buttress,”  was 
the  reply,  “ for  you  never  see  him  inside.” 

Pew  Civility In  the  practice  of  politely  bowing  strangers  out  of  a pew 

where  there  is  still  room  to  spare,  is  not  there  a lack  of  even  worldly  courtesy  ? 
“ Have  you  not  mistaken  the  pew,  sir?’’  blandly  said  one  of  these  Sunday 
Chesterfields,  as  with  emphatic  gracefulness  he  opened  the  door.  “ 1 beg 
pardon,”  replied  the  stranger,  rising  to  go  out,  “ I fear  I have  ; I took  it  for 
a Christian’s.” 

Late  from  the  Pacific. — An  ancient  document  has  been  found  in  the 
garret  of  the  palace  of  Kamehameha  IT.,  which  states  that  when  the  Sandwich 
Islands  were  first  discovered,  they  were  found  to  have  a fat  hog  between  every 
two  bread-fruit  trees.  Hence  the  name  of  Sandwich  Islands,  which  England 
and  France  now  wish  to  slice  up. 

Poetical. — I sat  by  the  open  window  on  a fine  dewy  evening.  The  stars 
shone  out,  and  the  moon  flung  her  mild  beams  over  the  rocks  that  bounded 
my  view.  The  birds  had  retired  to  rest — the  wakeful  frogs  made  music  in  the 
neighbouring  marsh  ; and  the  fireflies  bespangled  the  darkness.  I looked  out 
on  the  charming  scene — I raised  my  eyes  to  the  milky  way,  and  recollected 
that  I had  not  a clean  shirt  for  Sunday. 


The  Height  of  Moral  Courage. — Bowing  from  the  top  of  a Kensington 
’bus  to  a lady  with  whom  you  have  danced  at  Almack’s  the  night  before.— 

Punch. 

New  Verb. — The  excitement  created  by  Douglas  Jerrold’s  admirable  Cur- 
tain Lectures  has  had  the  effect  of  making  Caudle  into  a verb.  Some  ladies  say 
it  is  very  convenient  1 

Benefits  of  Habit. — A benedict,  on  being  asked  whether  he  was  seriously 
injured  when  a steam  boiler  exploded,  replied,  “ That  he  was  so  used  to  being 
blown  up  by  his  wife,  that  mere  steam  had  no  effect  on  him.” 

“What’s  in  a Name?” — In  a small  town,  a few  miles  from  Dublin, 
there  live  at  present  four  men,  of  the  names  respectively  of  Short,  Long, 
Simple,  and  Supple.  Short  is  a tall  man,  Long  is  of  low  stature,  Simple  is  a 
crafty  fellow,  and  Supple  is  bedridden. 

African  Idea  of  the  Uses  of  a Portrait. — When  Mr.  Bickersteth 
was  at  Bassia,  having  his  wife’s  portrait  with  him,  he  showed  it  to  a chief  and 
his  attendants.  He  was  much  amused  by  their  observations  on  it  when  they 
knew  that  it  represented  his  wife.  “ She  lives  there  1”  cried  the  chief.  “ He 
can  say,  ‘ It  is  my  wife’ — she  no  trouble  him — white  man  clever — it  is  as  good 
as  if  he  have  her  with  him  1” 

Official  Dignity. — A capital  story  is  told  of  a constable  in  one  of  the 
States,  who,  in  attempting  to  serve  a legal  precept,  got  pretty  well  shaken. 
The  parties  meeting  a few  days  after,  the  offender  was  profuse  in  his  apologies. 
“ You  know,  Jake,”  says  he,  “ I would  not  have  served  you  so  if  I had  been 
duly  sober.”  “ As  to  the  shaking,”  said  Jake,  “ I don’t  bear  any  malice  ; I 
don’t  value  it  a cent  on  my  own  account,  but  as  an  officer,  recollect  next  time, 
Jim,  whoever  shakes  me,  shakes  the  Commonwealth. 

Nova  Scotians  at  Home. — It  is  no  small  object  of  ambition  for  a Nova 
Scotian  to  “go  home,”  which  means  to  “ leave  home,  and  see  England.” 
However  his  curiosity  may  be  gratified  by  the  tour,  his  vanity,  as  I learnt  from 
several  confessions  made  to  me,  is  often  put  to  a severe  trial.  It  is  mortifying 
to  be  asked  in  what  part  of  the  world  Nova  Scotia  is  situated— to  be  compli- 
mented on  “ speaking  good  English,  although  an  American” — to  be  asked 
“ what  excuse  can  possibly  be  made  for  Repudiation” — to  be.  forced  to  explain 
to  one  fellow-countryman  after  another,  “ that  Nova  Scotia  is  not  one  of  the 
United  States,  but  a British  province.”  All  this,  too,  after  having  prayed 
loyally  every  Sunday  for  Queen  Victoria  and  the  Prince  of  Wales — after 
having  been  so  ready  to  go  to  war  about  the  Canadian  Borderers,  the  New 
York  sympathisers,  the  detention  of  Macleod,  and  any  other  feud. — Lyeli.’s 
Travels. 


DID  YOU  EVER? 

Did  you  ever  know  a friend  remember  to  return  your  umbrella  until  the  dry 
weather  set  in  ? 

Did  you  ever  remember  the  number  of  the  coach  in  which  you  left  one  ? 

Did  you  ever  enter  an  omnibus  at  the  Bank  and  find  yourself  arrive  at  Re- 
gent Street  in  less  than  the  time  you  could  have  pedestrianised  the  distance 
twice  over  ? 

Did  you  ever  know  the  “ positively  last  night”  of  a dramatic  star  to  be  the 
end  of  his  performances  ? 

Did  you  ever  know  a publisher  omit  to  announce  a work  as  “ just  ready’ 
when  it  is  not  even  written  by  the  author  ? 

Did  you  ever  know  a young  lady  to  sit  down  to  the  piano  -forte  until  she 
has  raised  fifty  objections  ? 

Did  you  ever  listen  to  a traveller  without  hearing  “ when  I was  abroad” 
twenty  or  thirty  times  repeated  ? 


SONG  OF  A SURGEON. 


Oh  1 I like,  I like,  with  a pencil  to  draw 
A mouth  that  is  bright  as  a comet ; 

But  better,  far  better,  than  mouth  to  draw 
Is  to  draw  the  white  teeth  from  it ! 

Little  Jack  Horner,  that  sat  in  the  corner, 

Could  draw  much  better  than  some  ; 

For  he  poked  his  fingers  into  a pie, 

And  drew  out  a glorious  plum  1 

But  tho’  pencil  may  draw,  and  Jack  Horner  likewise, 

The  preference  I render  to  neither  ; 

For  a poultice  will  draw  pretty  nearly  as  well, 

And  a blister  far  better  than  either  ! Syf.R. 
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THE  BRAW  HIGHLAND  SODGERS! 


The  following  is  a national  song.  We  give  it  with  a little  wee  hit  of  a 
protest  against  the  very  natural  predilection  for  country  which  it  betrays 
— a predilection  which  pervades  all  nations,  and  which  has  its  mission 
for  good  in  the  times  of  warfare.  It  was  written  on  the  occasion  of  the 
IQth  Highlanders  recently  leaving  Glasgoiv. 


Hurrah  ! for  the  Sodgers  ! the  brave  Highland  Sodgers  ! 

The  sons  of  dear  Scotia,  the  brave  and  the  free  ! 

With  their  kilts  aiid  their  plaidies,  they’re  braw  strapping  laddies, 
And  their  bonnets  and  feathers  they  dazzle  our  ’ee. 

Old  Scotland  for  ever  stands  foremost  in  fame — 

For  her  gallant  young  sons  never  put  her  to  shame — 

In  dangers  long  past  they  were  foremost,  we’re  told — 

And  their  hearts  are  still  true  and  their  courage  is  bold. 

Chorus — Hurrah  ! &c. 

At  the  sight  of  the  tartan  our  hearts  to  them  warm  : 

Oh  ! long  may  they  live  to  protect  us  from  harm, 

To  honour  their  Queen,  and  their  country  to  save. 

To  add  to  her  glory,  and  die  with  the  brave  1 

Chorus — Hurrah  ! tkc. 

Then  fare  ye  vreel,  laddies ! keep  always  in  mind 
The  friends  and  the  sweethearts  you’ve  left  far  behind ; 

May  blessings  attend  you  wherever  you  roam — 

May  you  long  live  to  honour  your  own  native  home  ! 

Chorus — Hurrah  1 &c. 

Glasyoiv.  Charlotte  M. 


THE  STORY-TELLER. 

THE  BLARNEY  STONE.— An  Irish  Tale. 


“ Oh,  did  you  ne’er  hear  of  the  Blarney, 

' Tis  found  near  the  hanks  of  Killarney  ? 

Believe  it  from  me, 

No  girl's  heart  is  free, 

Once  she  hears  the  sweet  sound  of  the  Blarney .” — Loter. 

“ I tell  you,  Mike  agra  1 it’s  no  manner  o’  use,  for  do  it  I can’t,  an’  that’s 
the  long  an’  the  short  of  it.” 

‘‘  Listen  to  him — why,  it  isn’t  bashful  that  you  are  ? eh,  Ned  avic  ?” 

“ Falx,  an’  I’m  afeard  it  is.” 

“Gogs  bleakey  ! why,  they’ll  put  you  in  the  musayum  along  wid  the 
marmaids  an’  the  rattlin’  sneak — a bashful  Irishman  ! why,  a four-leaved 
shamrogue  'ud  be  a mutton  chop  to  that,  man  alive.” 

“ So  they  say  ; but  I’ve  cotch  the  complaint  any  way.” 

‘ ‘ Well,  tear  an’  aigers ! I never  heard  the  likes:  it  makes  me  mighty 
unhappy,  for  if  modesty  gets  a footin’  among  us  it  will  be  the  ruin  of  us 
altogether.  I shouldn’t  wonder  but  some  of  them  vetirin  cockneys  has 
inoculated  us  with  the  affection,  as  they  thravelled  through  the  country. 
Well,  an  tell  us,  how  d’  you  feel  when  you’re  blushin’,  Ned  ?” 

‘‘ Arrah  ! now  don’t  be  laughin’  at  me,  Mike;  sure  we  can’t  help  our 
wakeness — it’s  only  before  her  that  the  heart  of  me  melts  away  entirely.” 

‘ Never  mind,  avic ; shure  it’s  a good  man’s  case  any  way  ; an’  so  purty 
Nelly  has  put  the  comether  over  your  sinsibilities  ?” 

“ You  may  say  that,  Mike  aroon.  The  nivir  a bit  of  sinse  have  I left ; 
if  it  s a thing  that  I ever  happened  to  have  any ; an’  now,  Mike,  without 
jokin  , isn  t it  mighty  quare  that  I can’t  get  the  cowardly  tongue  to  wag  a 
word  out  of  my  head  when  her  eye  is  upon  me?  Did  you  ivir  see  Nelly’s 
eye,  Mike  ?” 

“ Scores  o’  times.” 

“ May-be  that  isn’t  an  eye !” 

“ May-be  there  isn’t  a pair  of  thim,  since  you  come  to  that.” 

“ The  devil  such  wicked  lookin’  innocince  iver  peeped  out  of  the  head  of  a 
Christian  afore,  to  my  thinkin’.” 

“ R’s  nothin’  hut  right  that  you  should  think  so,  Ned.” 

Oh,  Mike  ! to  me  the  laugh  that  bames  out  of  thim,  whin  she’s  happy, 
is  as  good  to  a boy  s feelin’s  as  the  softest  sun-ray  that  iver  made  the 


world  smile; — but  whin  she’s  sad— oh,  murdher ! murdher,  Mike!  when 
thim  wathery  dimonds  flutthers  about  her  silky  eyelashes  or  hangs  upon  In  r 
downy  cheek,  like  dew  upon  a rose-lafe,  who  the  divil  could  endure  it  ? 
Bedad,  it’s  as  much  as  I can  do  to  stare  up  agin’  them  merry  glances  ; but 
when  her  eye  takes  to  the  wather,  be  the  powers  of  war  it  bothers  the  navi- 
gation of  my  heart  out  an’  out  1” 

“ Thrue  for  you,  Ned.” 

“An’  thin  her  mouth  ! Did  you  iver  observe  Nelly’s  moutb,  Mike  ?” 

“ At  a distance,  Ned.” 

“Now,  that’s  what  I call  a rale  mouth,  Mike;  it  doesn’t  look  like  some, 
only  a place  to  ate  with,  but  a soft-talkin’,  sweet-lovin’  mouth,  wid  the 
kisses  growin’  in  clusthers  about  it  that  nobody  dare  have  the  impudence  to 
pluck  off — eh,  Mike  ?” 

“ Howld  your  tongue,  Ned.” 

“ If  Nelly’s, heart  isn’t  the  very  bed  of  love,  why  thin  Cupid’s  a jackass, 
that’s  all.  An’  thin  her  teeth — did  you  notice  thim  teeth  ? why  pearls  is 
pavin’  stones  to  thim  ; how  they  do  flash  about,  as  her  beautiful  round  red 
lips  open  to  let  out  a voice  that’s  just  for  all  the  world  like  talkin’-honcy, 
every  word  she  says  slippin’  into  a fellow’s  soul,  whether  he  likes  it  or  not. 
Oh!  Mike,  Mike!  there’s  no  use  in  talkin’;  if  she  isn’t  an  angel,  why  she 
ought  to  be — that’s  all.” 

“You’re  mighty  far  gone,  Ned,  an’  that’s  a fact.  It’s  wonderful  what  a 
janius  a boy  has  for  talkin’  nonsense  when  the  soft  emotions  is  stirrin’  up  his 
brains.  Did  you  ever  spake  to  her?” 

“How  the  divil  could  I ? I was  too  busy  listenin’;  an’  more,  betoken, 
between  you  an’  me,  the  rale  truth  of  the  matter  is,  I couldn’t  do  it. 
Whether  it  was  bewitched  I was,  or  that  my  senses  got  dhround  wid 
drinkm’  in  her  charms,  makin’  a sort  of  a mouth  of  my  eye,  I don’t  know, 
but  every  time  I attempted  to  say  somethin’,  tnv  tongue,  bad  luck  to  it, 
staggered  about  as  if  it  was  corned,  an’  the  divil  a word  would  it  say  lor 
itself,  bad  or  good.” 

“ Well  now,  only  to  think.  Let  me  give  you  a word  of  advice,  Ned  ; the 
next  time  you  see  her,  take  it  aisy,  put  a big  stone  upon  your  feelin’s,  an’  ax 
about  the  weather.  You  see  you  want  to  bowlt  out  all  you  have  to  say  at 
once,  an’  your  throat  is  too  little  to  let  it  out.” 

“ Be  the  martial,  an’  that’s  a good  advice,  Mike,  if  I can  but  folly  it.  This 
love  is  a mighty  quare  affection,  ain’t  it  ?” 

“ Thremendious.  I had  it  once  myself.” 

“ How  did  you  ketch  it  ?”  “ I didn’t  ketch  it  at  all.  I took  it  natural.” 

“ And  did  you  ever  get  cured,  Mike  ? Tell  us.”  “ Complately.” 

“ How  ?”  “ I got  married.” 

“ Oh  1 let  us  go  to  work.” 


From  the  foregoing  characteristic  conversation  between  Mick  Riley  and 
his  friend,  Ned  Flynn,  it  would  appear  pretty  evident  that  the  blind  boy’s 
shaft, 

“ Feather’ d with  pleasure  and  tipp’d  with  pain ,” 
was  fast  embedded  in  the  heart  of  the  latter,  or,  in  plainer  and  not  less 
expressive  phrase,  he  was  bothered  entirely  by  Miss  Nelly  Malone. 

During  an  interval  of  rest  from  mowing  the  dialogue  took  place ; that 
over,  they  resumed  their  labour  ; the  convalescent  “ married  man”  humming 
a sprightly  air,  which  kept  time  to  the  stroke  of  his  scythe,  while  the  poor 
wounded  deer,  Ned,  came  in  now  and  then  with  au  accompaniment  of 
strictly  orthodox  sighs.  It  certainly  was  a most  extensive  smite  on  the  part 
of  pretty  Nell;  and  a nobler  heart  never  beat  under  crimson  and  gold,  than 
the  honest,  manly  one  which  now  throbbed  with  the  first  ardour  of  a passion 
pure  and  unselfish.  A short  time  longer,  and  they  rested  again.  Ned  was 
sad  and  silent;  and  the  never  forgotten  respect,  which  makes  suffering 
sacred  in  the  eyes  of  an  Irish  peasant,  kept  Mike  mute  also.  At  last  Ned, 
with  a half  downcast.,  whole  sheepish  expression,  said,  the  ghost  of  a smile 
creeping  over  his  features,  “ Mike,  do  you  know  what?” 

“ What  ?”  said  Mike. 

“I’ve  writ  a song  about  Nelly.” 

“No!”  rejoined  his  friend,  with  that  ambiguous  emphasis  which  might  as 
well  mean  yes.  “ Is  it  a song  ?”  adding,  with  dexterous  tact,  “ An’  why  the 
mischief  shouldn’t  you  ? Sure  an’  havn’t  you  as  illigant  a heart  to  fish  songs 
up  out  of  as  anybody  else.  Sing  us  it.” 

“ I’m  afeard  that  you’ll  laugh  if  1 do,  Mike.” 

“ Is  it  me  ?”  replied  Mike,  so  reproachfully  that  Ned  was  completely 
softened.  After  the  making-your-mind-up  minute  or  two,  with  a fine  clear 
voice,  he  sang, 


194. 


FAMILY  HERALD— USEFUL  INFORMATION 


THE  ROSE  OF  TRALEE. 


All  ye  sportin’  young  heroes,  wid  hearts  light  an’  free, 

Take  care  how  you  come  near  the  town  of  Tralee  ; 

For  the  witch  of  all  witches  that  iver  wove  spell, 

In  the  town  of  Tralee  at  this  moment  does  dwell. 

Oh,  then,  don’t  venture  near  her,  be  warned  by  me, 

For  the  divil  all  out  is  the  Rose  of  Tralee. 

She’s  as  soft  an’  as  bright  as  a young  summer  morn. 

Her  breath’s  like  the  breeze  from  the  fresh  blossom’d  thorn, 

Her  cheek  has  the  sea-shell’s  pale  delicate  hue, 

And  her  lips  are  like  rose-leaves  just  bathed  in  the  dew;  > 

So  then,  don’t  venture  near  her,  be  warned  by  me, 

For  she’s  mighty  desthruetive,  this  Rose  of  Tralee. 

Oh  ! her  eyes  of  dark  blue,  they  so  heavenly  are, 

Like  the  night  sky  of  summer,  an’  each  holds  a star; 

Were  her  tongue  mute  as  silence,  man’s  life  they’d  control; 

But  eyes  an’  tongue  both  are  too  much  for  one  soul. 

Young  men,  stay  at  home,  then,  and  leave  her  to  me. 

For  I’d  die  with  delight  for  the  Rose  of  Tralee. 

And  now,  after  this  toploftical  illustration  of  the  state  of  Ned’s  feelings, 
and  inasmuch  as  they  are  about  to  resume  their  labour,  let  us  leave  them  to 
their  mowing,  and  see  after  Miss  Nelly  Malone,  for  the  love  of  whom  poor 
Ned  had  tasted  of  the  Pierian  spring. 

In  a neat  little  chamber,  bearing  about  it  the  unmistakeablc  evidence  of  a 
tidy  woman’s  care,  sits  the  individual  herself,  her  little  fingers  busily  em- 
ployed in  knitting  a very  small  stocking — her  own ; no  trace  of  wealth  is  to 
be  seen  in  this  humble  abode,  but  of  its  more  than  equivalent,  comfort,  it  is 
redolent.  At  the  open  casement  there  peep  in  the  blossoms  of  the  honey- 
suckle and  the  sweet-pea,  filling  the  air  with  a perfume  more  grateful  than 
art  could  ever  obtain  ; sundry  artless  prints,  and  here  and  there  a ballad  on 
some  heartbreaking  subject,  probably  amoDgst  them  the  highwayman’s 
autoballadography,  wherein  he  heroically  observes, 

“ I robb’d  Lord  Mansfield,  I do  declare, 

And  Lady  Somebody  in  Grosvenor  Square ,” 
are  fastened  to  the  walls,  decorated  with  festoons  of  cut  paper,  of  most 
dazzling  variety  of  colour  ; a fine  plump  contented  lark,  in  an  open  cage, 
which  he  scorns  to  leave,  returns  his  mistress’s  caress  with  a wild  grateful 
song,  whilst,  tutored  into  friendliness,  a beautiful  sleek  puss,  whose  furry 
coat  glances  like  satin  in  the  sun-ray,  dozes  quietly  upon  the  window-sill, 
indulging  in  that  low  purr  which  is  the  sure  indication  of  a happy  cat.  It 
is  the  home  of  innocence  and  beauty,  fitly  tenanted. 

And  what  are  pretty  Nelly’s  thoughts,  I wonder  ? a shade  of  something, 
which  may  be  anxiety  or  doubt,  but  scarcely  sorrow,  softens  the  brightness 
of  her  lovely  face.  She  speaks,  ’twill  be  no  treason  to  listen.  You  will 
perceive  that  the  cat  is  her  confidante — a discreet  one  it  must  be  confessed. 
“ It’s  foolishness,  so  it  is  ; isn’t  it,  puss  ?” 

Puss  doesn’t  condescend  to  notice  the  remark. 

“ Now,  Minny,  isn’t  it,  1 ask  you,  isn’t  it  folly,  the  worst  of  folly  to  be 
thinkin’  of  one  who  doesn’t  think  of  me?  I won’t  do  it  any  more,  that  I 
won’t.  Heigho  ! I wonder  if  he  loves  me.  I somehow  fancy  he  does;  and 
yet  again,  if  he  did,  why  couldn’t  he  say  so  ? There’s  one  thing  certain,  and 
that  is,  I don’t  love  him — that  is  to  say,  I won't  love  him.  A pretty  thing, 
indeed  ! to  give  my  heart  to  one  who  wouldn’t  give  me  his  in  return.  That 
ivould  be  a bad  bargain,  wouldn’t  it,  puss  ?” 

Pussy  acquiesced  ; for  silence,  they  say,  is  synonymous.  “But,  oh!”  re- 
sumed Nelly,  “ if  I thought  he  did  love  me — there  now,  I’ve  dropped  a 
stitch,— what  am  I thinkin’  of  ? — I mustn’t  give  way  to  such  foolishness. 
Why,  the  bird  is  done  singin’,  and  Minny  is  looking  angry  at  me  out  of  her 
big  eyes  ! Don’t  be  jealous,  puss,  you  shall  always  have  your  saucer  of  milk 
whatever  happens;  and— hark  ! that’s  his  step,  it  is  ! lie’s  cornin’ ! I wonder 
how  I look!”  and  running  to  her  little  glass,  Nelly,  with  very  pardonable 
vanity,  thought  those  features  could  not  well  be  improved,  and,  the  most 
curious  part  of  the  matter,  she  was  right. 

“ He’s  a long  time  coming  !”  thought  she,  as,  stealing  a glance  through 
the  white  window-curtain,  she  saw  Ned  slowly  approach  tho  garden  gate. 
Gladly  would  she  have  flown  to  meet  him,  but  maidenly  modesty  restrained 
her  ; now  he  hesitates  a moment,  takes  a full  gulp  of  breath,  and  nears  the 
house.  At  every  approaching  step  Nelly’s  pulse  beat  higher;  at  last  she 
bethought  herselt  that  it  would  be  more  prudent  to  be  employed  ; so,  hastily 
taking  up  her  netting,  which  was  twisted  and  ravelled  into  inextricable  con- 
fusion, with  a seeming  calm  face  she  mechanically  plied  her  needles,  her 
heart  giving  one  little  shiver  as  Ned  rapped  a small-chicken-livered  rap  at 
the  door.  Nelly  opened  it  with  a most  disingenuous  “ Ah  ! Ned,  is  that  you  ! 
who  would  have  thought  it ! Come  in,  do.” 

I he  thermometer  of  Nelly’s  leeliugs  was  about  fever  heat,  yet  she  forced 
the  index  to  remain  at  freezing  point.  “ Take  a chair,  won’t  you  ?” 

And  there  sat  those  two  beings,  whose  hearts  yearned  for  each  other, 
looking  as  frigid  as  a pair  of  icicles,  gazing  on  the  wall,  the  floor,  pussy,  or 
the  lark.  Ned  suddenly  discovered  something  that  wanted  a deal  of  at- 
tending to  in  the  band  of  his  hat;  whilst  Nelly,  at  the  same  time,  evinced 
an  extraordinary  increase  of  affection  for  the  cat.  To  say  the  truth,  they 
were  both  very  far  from  comfortable.  Ned  had  thoroughly  made  up  his  mind 
to  speak  this  time  if  ruin  followed,  and  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  have 
settled  upon  his  opening  speech ; but  Nelly’s  cold  and  indifferent  “ Take  a 
chair  ? f lightened  every  word  out  of  his  head.  It  was  essentially  necessary 


that  he  should  try  to  recover  himself,  and  he  seemed  to  think  that  twisting 
his  hat  into  every  possible  form,  and  tugging  at  the  band,  were  the  only 
means  by  which  it  could  be  accomplished.  Once  more  all  was  arranged, 
and  he  had  just  cleared  his  throat  to  begin,  when  the  rascally  cat  turned 
sharply  round,  and  stared  him  straight  in  the  face  ; and  in  all  his  life  he 
thought  he  never  saw  the  countenance  of  a dumb  creature  express  such 
thorough  contempt. 

“ It  well  becomes  me,”  thought  he,  “ to  be  demeanin’  myself  before  the 
cat!”  and  away  flew  his  thoughts  again. 

Of  course  all  this  was  very  perplexing  to  Nelly,  who,  in  the  expectation  of 
hearing  something  interesting,  remained  patiently  silent.  There  was 
another  considerable  pause  ; at  last,  remembering  his  friend  Mike’s  advice, 
and  moreover  cheered  by  a most  encouraging  smile  from  the  rapidly 
thawing  Nell,  Ned  wound  up  his  feelings  for  one  desperate  effort,  and 
bolted  out — 

“ Isn’t  it  fine  to-day,  Miss  Malone  ?” 

Breaking  the  silence  so  suddenly,  that  Nelly  started  from  her  chair 
the  lark  fluttered  in  the  cage,  and  puss  made  one  jump  bang  into  the 
garden. 

Amazed  and  terrified  by  the  results  of  his  first  essay,  fast  to  the  roof  of 
his  mouth  Ned’s  tongue  stuck  once  more ; and  finding  it  of  no  earthly  use 
trying  to  overcome  his  embarrassment — that  the  more  he  floundered  about 
the  deeper  he  got  into  the  mud — he  gathered  himself  up,  made  one  dash 
through  the  door,  and  was  off  like  lightning.  Nelly  sighed  as  she  resumed 
her  knitting,  and  this  time  she  was  sad  in  earnest. 

“ Well,  what  luck  ?”  said  Mike,  as,  nearly  out  of  breath  from  running,  Ned 
rejoined  him  in  the  meadow.  “ Have  you  broke  the  ice?’’ 

“ Bedad,  I have,”  said  Ned,  “and  more  betoken,  we  fell  into  the  wather 
through  the  hole.” 

“Why,  wouldn’t  she  listen  to  you  ?” 

“ Yes,  fast  enough,  but  I didn’t  give  her  a chance — my  ould  complaint 
came  strong  upon  me.  Ora  ! what’s  the  use  in  having  a tongue  at  all,  if  it 
wont  wag  the  words  out  of  a fellow’s  head  ? I’m  a pretty  specimen  of  an 
omadhaun ! There  she  sot,  Mike,  lookin’  out  of  the  corners  of  her  eyes  at 
me,  as  much  as  to  say,  ‘ Spake  out  like  a man  1’  with  a soft  smile  runnin' 
about  all  over  her  face,  and  playing  among  her  beautiful  dimples  like  the 
merry  moonbame  dancin’  on  the  lake.  Oh  murtlier ! Mike,  what  the 
mischief  am  I to  do  ? I can’t  live  without  her,  an’  I havn’t  the  heart  to  tell 
her  so.” 

“ Well,  it  is  disgraceful,”  replied  Mike,  “ to  see  a good-lookin’  man  dis- 
parage his  country  by  flinching  from  a purty  girl.  Maybe  it  might  do  you 
good  you  good  to  go  an’  kiss  the  Blarney  Stone.” 

“ That’s  it  \”  exclaimed  Ned,  joyously  clapping  his  hands  together,  and 
cutting  an  instinctive  caper,  “ that’s  it.  I wonder  I never  thought  of  it 
before.  I’ll  walk  every  stitch  of  the  way,  though  my  legs  should  drop  off 
before  I get  half  there.  Do  you  think  it  ’ud  do  me  good  to  kiss  it  ?” 

“ Divil  a doubt  of  it ; sure  it  never  was  known  to  fail  yet,”  said  Mike, 
oracularly. 

“ Why,  then,  may  I niver  ate  a male’s  vittles,  if  there’s  any  vartue  in  the 
stone,  if  I don’t  have  it  out  of  it.”  And  that  very  night,  so  eager  was  Ned 
to  get  cured  of  his  bashfulness,  off  he  started  for  Killarney.  It  was  a long 
and  tedious  journey  ; but  the  thought  of  being  able  to  speak  to  Nelly  when 
he  returned  was  sufficient  to  drive  away  fatigue.  In  due  time  he  reached 
the  far-famed  castle — 

“ On  the  lop  of  whose  wall — 

But  take  care  you  don't  fall — 

There’s  a stone  that  contains  all  the  Blarney  l” 

Ned  climbed  with  caution,  discovered  the  identical  spot  ; and  believing 
implicitly  that  his  troubles  were  now  at  an  end,  knelt,  and,  with  a heart- 
whole  prayer  for  his  absent  Nelly,  reverently  kissed  the  Blarney  Stone. 

True,  devoted  love  had  lent  him  strength  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of 
access  ; and  imagination,  that  powerful  director  of  circumstance,  did  the 
rest.  It  was  with  humility  and  diffidence  he  had  approached  the  object  of 
his  pilgrimage ; but  he  descended  from  it  with  head  erect  and  countenance 
elated.  He  could  now  tell  his  burning  thoughts  in  her  ear ; he  was  a 
changed  man.  A very  pretty  girl,  who  officiated  as  guide,  and  upon  whose 
pouting  lips,  report  says,  the  efficacy  of  the  charm  has  been  frequently  put 
to  the  test,  met  him  at  the  archway  of  the  castle,  for  no  other  reason 
in  the  world  than  merely  to  try  if  he  were  sufficiently  imbued  with  the  at- 
tractive principle.  Ned  watched  an  opportunity  ; and,  much  more  to  his  own 
astonishment  than  to  hers,  gave  her  a hearty  kiss,  starting  back  to  watch  the 
effect.  She  frowned  not ; she  did  not  even  blush.  Ned  was  delighted — his 
end  was  obtained. 

“ He  could  kiss  who  he  plazed  with  his  Blarney.”  Consequently,  feeling 
supremely  happy,  without  losing  another  moment,  he  retraced  his  steps 
homeward. 

Meantime,  Nelly  missed  her  silent  swain,  whose  absence  tended  mate- 
rially to  strengthen  the  feeling  of  affection  which  she  entertained  for  him. 
Day  after  day  crept  on,  yet  lie  came  not;  and  each  long  hour  of  watching 
reveted  still  more  closely  her  heart’s  fetters.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  she 
acknowledged  to  herself  how  essential  he  was  to  her  happiness ; and,  with 
a fervent  prayer  that  the  coming  morning  might  bring  him  to  her  side,  she 
closed  each  day.  Her  wonder,  at  last,  at  his  continued  absence  quickening 
into  anxiety,  and  from  anxiety  into  alarm,  jealousy,  without  which  there 
cannot  be  a perfect  love,  spread  its  dark  shadow  o’er  her  soul,  and  she  was 
wretched.  In  vain  she  reasoned  with  herself;  the  sun  of  her  existence 
seemed  suddenly  to  be  withdrawn,  and  all  was  gloom ; even  the  very  bird 
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appearing  to  share  his  mistress’s  mood,  dropped  his  wing,  and  was  silent. 
So  much  are  externals  influenced  by  the  spirit  of  the  hour,  that  her  homely 
chamber  fell  comfortless  and  solitary.  Nelly  loved  with  a woman’s  love — 
devotedly,  intensely,  wholly.  To  lose  him  wrnuld  be  to  her  the  loss  of  all 
that  rendered  life  worth  living  for ; her’s  was  an  affection  deserving  that 
which  was  given  in  lieu,  although  as  yet  she  knew  it  not. 

Gazing  out,  one  day,  in  the  faint  hope  of  seeing  something  of  her  be- 
loved, her  heart  gave  one  sudden  and  tremendous  bound.  She  saw  him — 
he  had  returned  at  last.  But  how  changed  in  demeanour  ! Can  her  eyes 
deceive  her?  No,  her  heart  tells  her  it  is  he,  and  it  could  not  err.  In- 
stead of  the  downcast  look  and  hesitating  step,  joy  laughed  forth  from  his 
face,  and  his  tread  was  easy,  frolicking,  and  careless.  As  he  came  nearer 
she  thought  she  heard  him  sing.  He  did  sing!  What  could  it  portend  ? 
Had  he  found  one  who  knew  how  to  break  the  shell  of  reserve  ? ’Twas 
torture  to  think  so ; and  yet  it  was  tlje  first  image  that  presented  itself  to 
her  anxious  heart.  It  was  now  her  turn  to  be  tongue-tied — dumb  from 
agitation.  She  could  not  utter  a word  ; but,  trembling  to  the  very  core, 
sat  silently  awaiting  what  she  feared  was  to  prove  the  funeral-knell  of  her 
departed  happiness. 

With  a merry  song  upon  his  lips,  Ned  lightly  bounded  over  the  little 
paling,  and  in  a minute  more  was  in  her  presence.  Speak  or  move  she 
could  not,  nor  did  his  first  salutation  place  her  more  at  ease. 

“ Nelly,”  said  he,  “ you  drove  me  to  it ; but  it’s  done  1 it’s  done  !” 

“ What’s  done  ? What  cau  he  mean  ?”  thought  Nelly,  more  agitated 
than  ever. 

“It's  all  over  now,”  he  continued,  “ for  I’ve  kissed  it.  Don’t  you  hear 
me,  Nelly  ? I say  I’ve  kissed  it.” 

“In  heaven’s  name,”  cried  the  pale  trembling  girl,  “ what  do  you  mean  ? 
Kissed  who  ?” 

“No  who  at  all,”  said  Ned  laughingly;  “but  it — I’ve  kissed  it.’’ 

“ Kissed  what  ?” 

“ Why,  the  Blarney  Stone,  to  be  sure,”  screamed  out  Ned,  flinging  his 
hat  at  pussy,  and  executing  an  extremely  complicated  double-shuffle  in  the 
delight  of  the  moment ; indeed  conducting  himself  altogether  in  a manner 
which  would  have  jeopardised  the  sanity  of  any  one  but  a love-stricken 
Irishman. 

“ Sure  it  was  all  for  you,  Nelly  mavourneen,  that  I did  it.  It  has 
loosened  the  strings  of  my  tongue  ; and  now  I can  tell  you  how  deeply 
your  image  is  burnin’  within  my  very  heart  of  hearts,  you  bright-eyed 
beautiful  darling !” 

What  more  he  said  or  did  it  will  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  relate ; suf- 
fice it  to  say,  that  the  world-renowned  talisman  had  lost  none  of  its  efficacy 
on  that  particular  occasion.  One  observation  of  pretty  Nell’s,  I think,  is 
worthy  of  record.  At  the  close  of  a most  uninteresting  conversation  to 
anybody  but  themselves,  the  affectionate  girl  whispered  to  him,  “ Dear 
Ned,  you  needn’t  have  gone  so  far  1" 

The  course  of  true  love  sometimes  does  run  smooth,  a great  authority  to 
the  contrary  nevertheless ; for,  in  about  three  weeks’  time,  the  chapel-bells 
rang  merrily  for  the  wedding  of  Edward  and  Nelly.  Aye — and  what’s 
more — neither  of  them  had  ever  cause  to  regret  Ned’s  visit  to  The 
Blarney  Stone.  J.  B. 
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Chapter  CLI. — Agricola  Baudoin’s  Visit  to  M.  Hardy. 

Father  d’Aigrigny,  scarcely  able  to  contain  his  spite  and  vexation,  was 
not  only  casting  menacing  and  angry  looks  at  Agricola,  but  glancing  occa- 
sionally, in  an  irritated  and  uneasy  manner,  at  the  door,  as  though  he  was 
apprehensive  every  moment  of  seeing  another  person  enter,  whose  visit 
would  also  have  been  equally  ill-timed, 

The  instant  the  smith  set  his  eyes  on  his  old  master  he  recoiled,  being 
struck  with  painful  surprise  at  the  ravages  which  sorrow  had  made  on  the 
features  of  M.  Hardy. 

For  a few  seconds  the  three  actors  in  this  scene  were  entirely  silent. 
Agricola  could  no  longer  entertain  any  doubt  as  to  the  moral  weakness  of 
M.  Hardy,  accustomed  as  the  artisan  had  been  to  witness  in  this  excellent 
man  as  much  elevation  of  mind  as  kindness  of  heart. 

Father  d’Aigrigny  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence,  saying  to  the 
boarder,  weighing,  as  it  were,  every  one  of  his  words,  “ Considering,  my 
dear  son,  after  the  wish  so  positively  and  so  spontaneously  expressed  by 
you,  just  now,  that  this  gentlemen  might  not  be  admitted — considering,  I 
say,  that  his  presence  might  be  disagreeable  to  you — I did  hope  that, 
from  courtesy,  or,  at  all  events,  from  gratitude  to  you,  this  gentleman 
(and  here  he  pointed  to  the  smith)  would,  by  withdrawing,  have  put 
an  end  to  this  disagreeable  situation,  which  has  already  been  too  much 
prolonged.” 

Agricola  turned  his  back  to  Father  d’Aigrigny,  without  replying  ; but 
addressing  himself  to  M.  Hardy,  whom  he  had  been  contemplating  for 
some  moments  with  the  deepest  emotion,  while  the  big  tears  were  rolling 
down  his  cheeks,- he  said,  “ Ah,  sir,  I am  delighted  to  see  you!  Although 
you  do  appear  still  to  be  very  ill,  yet  it  does  my  heart  good,  and  gives  me 
confidence  and  pleasure  to  see  you  again — even  thus.  How  happy  my 
comrades  would  be  to  be  in  my  situation  ! If  you  did  but  know  all  they 
have  directed  me  to  say  to  you  ! for  vye  love,  and  cherish,  and  venerate  you, 
a3  though  there  were  but  one  soul  among  us!” 

Father  d’Aigrigny  cast  a glance  on  M.  Hardy,  as  much  as  to  say,  “ Re- 


member what  I said  to  you.”  Then,  impatiently  addressing  Agricola,  and 
approaching  him,  he  said,  “ I have  already  suggested  to  you  that  your 
presence  here  is  very  ill-timed.” 

But  Agricola,  without  answering,  or  even  looking  at  him,  said,  “ M. 
Hardy,  have  the  goodness  to  tell  this  man  to  leave  the  room.  Both  my 
father  and  I are  acquainted  with  him,  and  he  knows  that  well  enough.” 
Then,  just  turning  round  to  look  towards  the  r*verend  father,  the  smith 
added,  harshly,  while  he  surveyed  him  from  head  to  foot  with  indignation, 
mingled  with  disgust,  “If  you  are  desirous  of  knowing  what  I have  to  say 
to  M.  Hardy  respecting  you,  sir,  you  may  return  in  half-an-hour;  but  at 
present  I wish  to  speak  to  my  old  master  on  some  private  matters,  and  to 
give  him  a letter  from  Mademoiselle  Cardoville,  whom  you  also  know — 
unfortunately  for  her.” 

The  Jesuit  stood  immoveable,  and  replied,  “ I must  take  leave,  sir,  to 
tell  you,  that  you  are  rather  inverting  our  positions.  This  is  my  house, 
where  I have  the  honour  of  receiving  M.  Hardy  as  a guest;  it  is,  there- 
fore, I who  should  have  the  right  and  the  power  to  compel  you  instantly  to  quit 
this  place,  and ’’ 

“Father,”  said  M.  Hardy,  with  much  deference,  “out  of  kindness,  I beg 
of  you  to  excuse  Agricola;  his  affection  for  me  has  carried  him  a little 
too  far.  But,  since  he  is  here,  and  has  some  private  matters  to  talk  to  mo 
about,  you  must  permit  me,  father,  to  have  a few  moments’  conversation, 
with  him.” 

“I  permit  you,  my  dear  son!”  said  Father  d’Aigrigny,  feigning  surprise. 

“ Why  ask  my  permission  ? Are  you  not  entirely  free  to  do  whatever  you 
think  proper?  Nay,  was  it  not  yourself  who,  just  now,  in  spite  of  my 
efforts  to  persuade  you  to  see  this  gentleman,  positively  and  formally  refused 
to  grant  the  interview  ?” 

“ That  is  true,  father.” 

After  these  words  Father  d’Aigrigny  could  not  remain  any  longer  without 
great  discourtesy ; he  therefore,  went  up  and  took  M.  Hardy’s  hand  with 
much  cordiality,  saying,  at  the  same  time,  with  a significant  gesture,  “ I shall 
see  you  soon  again,  my  dear  son;  but  remember  what  I predicted  in  our 
conversation  just  now.” 

“Very  soon,  father;  be  assured  of  that,”  replied  M.  Hardy,  in  a melan- 
choly manner. 

And  the  reverend  father  quitted  the  room. 

Agricola,  stunned,  confounded,  inquired  of  himself  if  it  were  really  his 
old  master  whom  he  had  heard  calling  d’Aigrigny  Bather  with  so  much 
deference  and  humility.  Then,  in  proportion  as  he  examined  more  atten- 
tively the  features  of  M.  Hardy,  he  remarked  an  expression  of  weakness  and 
lassitude,  that  afflicted  and  alarmed  him  at  the  same  time  ; he,  therefore, 
endeavouring  to  conceal  his  painful  emotion,  said  to  him,  “But  surely,  sir, 
you  will  return  to  us  ; you  will  let  tts  soon  see  you  again  amongst  us  ? 
Your  return  would  make  us  all  so  happy — would  quiet  all  our  anxieties — for,  if 
it  were  possible,  we  loved  you  more,  when,  for  a time,  we  feared  we  had 
lost  you.” 

“My  worthy  and  noble-hearted  youth,”  said  M.  Hardy,  with  a smile  of 
melancholy  affection,  and  holding  out  his  hand  to  Agricola,  “ I never  for  a 
moment  doubted  either  you  or  your  comrades;  their  gratitude  was  always 
my  best  reward  for  any  service  that  I ould  do  for  them.” 

“And  which  you  will  still  do  for  them,  sir  ; for  you ” 

M.  Hardy  interrupted  Agricola,  and  said  to  him,  “ Listen  to  me,  my  friend. 
Before  proceeding  any  farther  with  this  conversation,  I ought  to  speak 
frankly  to  you,  in  order  to  prevent  the  indulgence  of  any  hopes  by  you  or 
your  comrades  which  cannot  be  realised.  I have  made  up  my  mind,  hence- 
forth, to  live,  if  not  in  a cloister,  at  least  in  the  most  profound  retirement, 
for  I am  weary,  do  you  see,  my  friend  ? — oh,  very  weary  !” 

“ But  we  are  not  weary  of  loving  you,  sir  !”  exclaimed  the  smith,  more  and 
more  alarmed  by  the  language  and  the  dejection  of  M.  Hardy.  “ It  is  now 
our  turn  to  devote  ourselves  to  you,  and  to  come  to  your  assistance  by  means 
of  labour,  zeal,  and  disinterestedness,  in  order  to  rebuild  the  factory — your 
noble  and  generous  work.” 

M.  Hardy  dejectedly  shook  his  head.  “ I repeat  to  you,  my  friend,”  he 
replied,  “ that  I have  for  ever  done  with  active  life.  In  a short  time,  as 
you  perceive,  twenty  years  have  been  added  to  my  age.  I have  neither  the 
strength,  the  desire,  nor  the  courage  to  recommence  working  like  the 
past.  I have  done — and  I rejoice  in  it — all  that  I possibly  could  for  the 
welfare  of  mankind.  I have  paid  my  debt ! And  now  I have  but  one  wish, 
and  that  is,  repose  ; but  one  hope,  and  that  is,  the  peace  and  consolation 
which  religion  alone  ensures.” 

“ How,  sir  !”  said  Agricola,  at  the  very  height  of  his  amazement.  “ Is  it 
possible  that  you  would  rather  live  here,  in  this  melancholy  solitude,  than 
among  those  who  love  you  so  much  ? Can  you  fancy  that  you  will  be  more 
happy  here,  amid  these  priests,  than  in  your  factory,  raised  from  its  ruins, 
and  become  more  flourishing  than  ever  ?” 

“ There  is  no  longer  any  happiness  for  me  here  below,”  said  Mr.  Hardy, 
with  bitterness. 

After  a moment's  hesitation,  Agricola  'hastily  replied,  in  an  altered 
voice,  “ Sir,  they  are  deceiving  you — they  are  abusing  you  in  an  infamous 
manner.” 

“What  do  you  say,  my  friend?” 

“ I tell  you,  M.  Hardy,  that  these  priests  who  now  surround  you  have 
sinister  designs  against  you.  But,  good  heavens  ! sir,  you  do  not  know 
where  you  are  here  ?” 

“ Among  kind,  religious  persons  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.” 

“ Yes,  your  most  mortal  enemies.” 

“ Enemies  !”  and  M.  Hardy  smiled  with  painful  indifference.  “I  have 
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nothing  more  to  fear  from  enemies ; and  where  could  they  wound  me  ? 
Gracious  Heaven  ! there  is  no  place  left  for  them.” 

“They  would  deprive  you  of  your  share  of  an  immense  inheritance, 
sir/’  exclaimed  the  smith.  “ Their  plans  have  been  contrived  with  the 
most  diabolical  cunning ; the  daughters  of  Marshal  Simon,  Mademoiselle 
Cardoville,  yourself,  Gabriel,  my  adopted  brother — all,  in  fine,  belonging 
to  your  family — have  already  been  made  the  victims  of  these  plots.  I tell 
you  that  these  priests  have  no  other  object  than  to  abuse  your  confidence  ; 
and  it  was  for  that  reason,  that,  after  the  burning  of  your  factory,  they 
contrived  to  have  you  conveyed,  wmunded  and  almost  dying,  into  this  house, 
where  they  thought  they  had  withdrawn  you  from  all  eyes.-.  It  was  for 
that  they ” 

M.  Hardy  interrupted  Agricola — “ You  are  deceived  with  reference  to 
these  pious  people,  my  friend — they  have  taken  the  greatest  care  of  me  ; and 
with  regard  to  this  pretended  inheritance,”  added  M.  Hardy,  with  gloomy 
indifference,  “ what  now  can  all  the  wealth  of  this  world  avail  me,  my  friend  ? 
The  things  and  the  affections  of  this  vale  of  misery  and  tears  I have  nothing 
further  to  do  with.  I make  an  offering  of  my  griefs  to  the  Lord,  and  wait 
until  he,  in  his  mercy,  call  me  to  him.” 

“ No,  no,  sir  ; it  is  impossible  that  you  can  be  changed  on  this  point,” 
said  Agricola,  who  could  not  bring  his  mind  to  believe  what  he  had  heard. 
“You,  sir,  you  put  any  faith  in  these  desolating  maxims — you  who  always 
taught  us  to  admire  and  to  love  the  inexhaustible  kindness  of  a paternal  God, 
and  we  believed  you,  for  he  sent  you  amongst  us.” 

“ It  is  my  duty  to  submit  to  his  will,  since  he  has  withdrawn  me  from 
the  midst  of  you,  my  friends,  undoubtedly  because,  notwithstanding  my  good 
intentions,  I did  not  serve  him  as  he  desired  to  be  served — I always  looked 
to  the  creature  more  than  to  the  Creator.” 

“And  how  could  you  better  serve  or  more  worthily  honour  God,  sir  ?” 
exclaimed  the  smith,  more  and  more  disheartened  : “ to  encourage  and 
reward  labour  and  honesty,  to  make  men  better  by  ensuring  their  happiness, 
to  treat  your  workmen  like  brethren,  to  bring  out  the  powers  of  their  mind, 
to  give  them  a taste  for  the  sublime  and  beautiful,  to  augment  their  happi- 
ness, to  disseminate  among  them  by  your  example  the  sentiments  of  equality, 
brotherly  love,  and  religious  community  ? Ah  1 sir,  in  order  to  revive  your 
courage,  remember  only  the  good  you  have  done,  the  daily  blessings  of  all 
those  who  were  dependent  on  you,  wrho  attribute  to  you  the  unexpected 
happiness  they  enjoyed.” 

“ Where  is  the  use,  my  friend,  of  recalling  the  past  ?”  mildly  replied  M. 
Hardy.  “ If  I have  acted  rightly  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  perhaps  he  will 
reward  me  for  it;  but,  far  from  glorying  in  it,  I ought  rather  to  humble 
myself  to  the  dust,  for  I have  been,  I fear,  leading  a wicked  life,  and  one 
greatly  removed  from  his  church.  Perhaps  pride  may  have  misled  me,  a 
mean,  obscure  creature,  while  so  many  of  the  best  and  wisest  people  have 
humbly  submitted  themselves  to  the  true  worship  of  his  name.  It  is  by 
tears,  by  isolation,  by  mortifications,  that  I ought  to  expiate  my  sins — yes, 
in  the  hope  that  an  avenging  God  will  one  day  pardon  me,  and  that  my 
sufferings,  at  least,  will  be  acceptable  in  favour  of  those  who  are  yet  more 
guilty  than  myself.” 

Agricola  could  not  find  a word  to  answer.  He  contemplated  M.  Hardy  in 
silent  terror,  in  proportion  as  he  heard  him  utter  these  desolating  reflections 
in  an  enfeebled  voice;  and  while  examining  his  dejected  countenance,  he 
inquired  of  himself,  with  mute  alarm,  by  what  possible  fascinations  those 
priests,  working  upon  the  grief  and  moral  prostration  of  the  unhappy  man, 
had  contrived  to  isolate  him  from  one  and  all,  to  reduce  to  sterility,  to 
annihilate,  indeed,  one  of  the  noblest  intellects,  one  of  the  kindest  hearts  and 
most  enlightened  minds,  ever  devoted  to  the  happiness  of  the  human  race. 
The  amazement  of  the  smith  was  so  profound,  that  he  felt  neither  the 
courage  nor  the  inclination  to  continue  a discussion  which  was  so  much 
the  more  grievous  to  him,  as  every  word  tended  further  to  convince  him  as 
to  the  abyss  of  incurable  desolation  into  which  the  reverend  father  had 
plunged  M.  Hardy.  The  latter,  on  his  side,  relapsing  into  his  gloomy  apathy, 
preserved  the  strictest  silence,  while  his  wandering  eyes  strayed  over  the 
sinister  maxims  of  The  Imitation.  Agricola  at  length  broke  silence,  and, 
taking  Mademoiselle  Cardoville’s  letter  from  his  pocket — a letter  on  which 
devolved  his  last  hopes — he  handed  it  to  M.  Hardy,  saying,  “ Sir,  one  of  your 
relatives,  whom  you,  perhaps,  only  know  by  name,  has  directed  me  to  deliyer 
this  letter  to  you.” 

“ Of  what  use  can  this  letter  he,  my  friend  ?” 

“ Let  me  beg  of  you,  sir,  to  inform  yourself  of  its  contents.  Mademoiselle 
Cardoville  expects  an  answer  to  it  ; it  has  reference  to  very  important 
interests.” 

“ There  remains,  my  friend,  hut  one  important  interest  to  me  now,”  said 
M.  Hardy,  raising  towards  heaven  his  eyes,  which  were  red  with  weeping. 

“ M.  Hardy,”  added  the  smith,  with  increased  emotion,  “ read  that  letter 
— read  it,  I implore  you  in  the  name  of  the  gratitude  we  all  owe  you  and 
in  which  we  shall  bring  up  our  children,  who  will  not,  like  us,  have  had 
the  happiness  of  knowing  you.  Oh,  pray,  read  that  letter  ; and  if  after 
that  you  do  not  change  your  mind — why,  be  it  so.  What  will  be  the 
result  ? All  will  be  over  with  us,  poor  workmen  1 We  shall  then  for 
ever  have  lost  our  benefactor — he  who  treated  us  like  brothers,  loved  us 
like  friends,  who  generously  set  an  example  that  all  right-minded  hearts 
would  sooner  or  later  have  followed,  and  thereby,  thanks  to  him,  by 
degrees  the  emancipation  of  the  labouring  classes  would  have  been  effected. 
Yet,  nevertheless,  witli  us  your  memory  will  always  be  held  sacred.  Oh, 
yes;  and  we  shall  never  pronounce  your  name  but  with  respect  and  affec- 
tion, although  we  cannot  help  feeling  pity  for  you.”  For  some  moments 
the  voice  of  Agricola  had  been  faltering ; he  could  not  finish  ; his  emotion 


had  attained  its  height : despite  of  the  manly  energy  of  his  character,  he 
could  not  refrain  from  tears.  “ Forgive,  forgive  my  tears ! but  it  is  not 
solely  on  my  own  account  that  they  are  falling.  I am  heartbroken  when 
I think  on  those  which  will  be,  for  a long  time,  shed  by  so  many  honest 
fellows,  when  they  say  to  themselves,  ‘ We  shall  never  again  see  M.  Hardy ; 
never,  never !’” 

The  tone  of  Agricola’s  voice  and  his  emotion  were  so  sincere,  and  his 
noble  and  open  countenance,  streaming  in  tears,  exhibited  such  an  effecting 
expression  of  devotedness,  that  M..  Hardy,  for  the  first  time  during  his 
residence  among  the  reverend  fathers,  felt,  as  we  may  say,  an  expression  and 
a warmth  of  heart.  It  seemed  to  him  as  though  a reviving  ray  of  the  sun 
was  piercing  at  length  through  the  icy  darkness  in  which  he  had  so  long 
vegetated.  M.  Hardy  held  out  his  hand  to  Agricola,  and  said,  in  an 
altered  voice,  “Thanks,  my  friend,  thanks  1 This  fresh  proof  of  your  devo- 
tion, these  regrets,  all  excite  me  ; but  the  excitement  is  pleasant  and  without 
bitterness.  I feel,  therefore,  the  better  for  it  1” 

“ Ah,  sir,”  exclaimed  the  smith,  with  a ray  of  hope,  “ do  not  check  it. 
Listen  to  the  voice  of  your  heart.  It  will  tell  you  to  give  comfort,  to 
those  who  love  you,  and  with  you,  I know,  to  see  others  happy  is  to  be 
happy.  Pray,  therefore,  read  this  letter  from  that  noble-hearted  young 
lady.  She,  perhaps,  will  achieve  what  I have  begun ; and  if  that  be  not 

sufficient,  we  shall  see ” Saying  which,  Agricola  interrupted  himself  by 

casting  a look  of  hope  towards  the  door;  then  he  added,  in  again  presenting 
the  letter  to  M.  Hardy,  “ Oh,  let  me  entreat  you,  sir,  to  read  this  letter. 
Mademoiselle  Cardoville  has  authorised  me  to  confirm  all  that  is  stated 
therein.” 

“ No,  no ! I ought  not,  I must  not  read  it,”  said  M.  Hardy,  with  hesita- 
tion; “ of  what  use  would  it  be  to  cause  myself  further  regrets  ? for,  alas ! it 
is  true  that  I love  you  all  deeply.  I have  had  numerous  projects  for  your 
welfare,”  added  he,  with  an  involuntary  effort  of  tenderness  ; then  he  con- 
tinued, as  though  struggling  against  the  expansion  of  his  heart,  “But  why 
should  I think  of  that  ? the  past  can  never  return  1” 

“Who  knows,  M.  Hardy?  who  knows  ?”  exclaimed  Agricola,  more  and 
mere  delighted  at  the  hesitation  of  his  old  master.  “ First,  read  Made- 
moiselle Cardoville’s  letter.” 

M.  Hardy,  yielding  to  Agricola’s  earnest  entreaties,  almost  in  spite  of 
himself,  took  the  letter,  opened,  and  read  it.  By  degrees  his  countenance 
expressed  by  turns  affection,  gratitude,  and  admiration.  He  frequently  paused 
to  say  to  Agricola,  with  a feeling  at  which  he  himself  appeared  astonished, 
“ Oh,  how  kind,  how  noble  !”  As  soon  as  he  had  finished  reading  it,  M. 
Hardy  said  to  the  smith  with  a melancholy  sigh,  “ What  a heart  this  Made- 
moiselle Cardoville  possesses,  what  grandeur  of  thought,  what  kindness,  what 
a mind  1 Ah,  I shall  never  cease  to  remember  the  noble  feeling  that  lias 
dictated  such  generous  offers  towards  myself.  May  she  at  least  find  happi- 
ness in  this  wretched  worldl  ” 

“Oh,  believe  me,”  cried  Agricola,  with  earnestness,  “a  world  that  contains 
such  beings,  and  many  others  besides,  who,  without  possessing  the  inap- 
preciable wortli  of  this  excellent  young  lady,  are  still  deserving  of  the 
attachment  of  all  good  people,  is  not  a world  of  impurity,  corruption,  and 
sin  ; the  proofs,  on  the  contrary,  are  in  favour  of  mankind.  This  is  the 
world  that  expects  you,  that  calls  upon  you  ! Come,  therefore,  M.  Hardy, 
listen  to  -the  advice  of  Mademoiselle  Cardoville  ; accept  the  offers  she  makes 
you  ; return  among  us  again,  return  to  life,  for  this  is  the  house  of  death.” 

“Return  again  to  a world  where  I have  suffered  so  much  ? abandon  the 
calmness  of  this  retreat  ?”  replied  M.  Hardy,  with  hesitation.  “No,  no,  I 
cannot,  I must  not !” 

“ Oh,  I have  not  relied  on  myself  alone  to  produce  conviction  in  you  !” 
exclaimed  the  smith,  with  increasing  hope.  “I  have  there  a powerful 
auxiliary  (pointing  to  the  door),  whom  I have  reserved  to  give  the  finishing 
stroke,  and  who  will  come  forward  as  soon  as  you  shall  desire  it.” 

“What  say  you,  my  friend?”  inquired  M.  Hardy. 

“ Oh,  yes,  that  was  another  noble  thought  of  Mademoiselle  Cardoville’s  ; 
indeed,  she  lias  none  other.  Knowing°the  dangerous  hands  into  which  you 
had  fallen,  knowing  also  the  treacherous  cunning  of  the  people  who  would 
entrap  you,  she  said  to  me,  ‘ Agricola,  the  disposition  of  M.  Hardy  is  so  kind 
and  so  straightforward,  that  he  may  very  easily  he  imposed  upon,  for 
generous  hearts  always  scorn  to  suspect  fraud,  and  he,  perhaps,  may  think 
that  you  are  interested  in  urging  him  to  accept  the  offers  I have  made  him  ; 
but  there  is  one  man  whose  sacred  character  would,  in  such  a circumstance, 
inspire  M.  Hardy  with  the  fullest  confidence;  and  this  admirable  priest  is 
our  relative,  who  also  has  escaped  from  being  made  a victim  to  the  implacable 
enemies  of  our  family.” 

“And  this  priest,  who  is  he  ?”  inquired  M.  Hardy. 

“The  Abbe  Gabriel  Rennepont,  my  adopted  brother,”  exclaimed  the 
smith,  with  pride.  “He,  indeed,  is  a noble  priest  ! Ah,  sir,  had  you  only 
known  him  a little  earlier  ; instead  of  falling  into  despair  you  would  have 
been  excited  to  hope.  Your  sorrows  could  not  have  resisted  the  consolations 
he  would  have  administered  to  them.” 

“ And  this  priest— where  is  he?”  demanded  M.  Hardy,  with  as  much 
surprise  as  curiosity. 

“ There,  in  your  anteroom.  When  Father  d’Aigrigny  saw  him  with  me, 
he  became  furious.  He  ordered  us  to  go  away;  but  the  noble  Gabriel  told 
him  that  he  had  some  important  business  to  discuss  with  you,  and  that  there- 
fore he  should  remain.  But  I,  not  being  quite  so  patient,  thrust  the 
Abbe  d’Aigrigny,  who  had  blocked  up  the  passage,  right  before  me,  and 
hastened  to  see  you.  And  now,  sir,  you  will  admit  Gabriel — will  you 
not  ? He  will  enter  without  your  • permission,  so  that  I will  go  and 
bring  him.  You  speak  of  religion — he  practises  the  true  one,  and  one  that 
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brings  consolation,  which  encourages  and  supports  you,  as  you  shall  prove. 
And  thanks  to  him  and  to  Mademoiselle  Cardoville,  I hope  to  see  you 
restored  to  us  1”  exclaimed  the  smith,  not  able  to  conceal  his  joyous  antici- 
pations. 

“No,  my  friend,  I do  not  know;  I am  fearful,”  said  M.  Hardy,  with  in- 
creasing hesitation,  but  feeling  at  the  same  time,  in  spite  of  himself,  that 
he  was  warmed  and  reanimated  by  the  cordial  language  of  the  smith. 

The  latter,  taking  advantage  of  the  favourable  hesitation  of  his  old 
master,  ran  to  the  door,  opened  it,  and  exclaimed,  “ Gabriel,  my  brother, 
my  good  brother;  come,  come  ! M.  Hardy  wishes  to  see  you.” 

“ My  friend,”  replied  M.  Hardy,  still  hesitating,  but,  nevertheless, 
appearing  satisfied  to  see  his  consent  thus  forced  from  him,  “ my  friend, 
what  are  you  doing  ?” 

“ I am  calling  your  preserver,  and  ours  too,”  replied  Agricola,  intoxicated 
with  joy,  and  certain  of  the  good  success  of  the  intervention  of  Gabriel  with 
M Hardy. 

Answering  the  smith’s  appeal,  Gabriel  entered  M.  Hardy’s  apartment. 

Chapter  CLII.  — The  Secret  Recess. 

We  have  said  that,  contiguous  to  many  of  the  chambers  occupied  by  the 
boarders  of  the  reverend  fathers,  certain  small  closets  had  been  contrived 
as  hiding  places,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  greater  facility  to  that  sys- 
tem of  incessantly  spying  over  all  those  whom  the  society  wished  to  keep  its 
eyes  upon.  M.  Hardy  being  one  of  that  number,  a mysterious  recess, 
capable  of  holding  two  persons,  had  been  constructed  close  to  the  room  he 
inhabited.  This  little  recess  was  aired  and  lighted  by  a sort  of  large 
chimney  tube ; and  it  contained  also  a sounding  pipe  for  the  ear,  which  had 
been  placed  with  so  much  skill,  that  the  lightest  whisper  in  the  adjoining 
chamber  was  conveyed  to  this  closet  as  distinctly  as  possible ; there  were, 
besides,  sundry  round  holes,  adroitly  disposed  and  concealed  in  different 
places,  which  gave  the  eye  a perfect  command  over  all  that  was  passing 
within  the  room.  At  this  moment  the  little  closet  in  question  was  occupied 
by  Father  d’Aigrigny  and  Rodin. 

Immediately  after  the  abrupt  entrance  of  Agricola,  and  the  firm  reply 
of  Gabriel,  who  declared  that  he  would  speak  with  M.  Hardy,  if  the  latter 
thought  proper  to  send  for  him,  Father  d’Aigrigny,  not  wishing  to  make 
any  disturbance,  in  order  to  avert  the  consequences  of  an  interview  between 
M.  Hardy,  the  smith,  and  the  young  missionary — an  interview,  the  results 
of  which  might  be  so  fatal  to  the  projects  of  the  company — went  to  con- 
sult with  Rodin.  The  latter,  during  his  favourable  and  rapid  convalescence, 
was  residing  in  an  adjoining  house  that  was  reserved  for  the  reverend 
fathers.  He  was  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  extreme  gravity  of  his 
position ; and,  although  acknowledging  that  Father  d’Aigrigny  had  most 
skilfully  carried  out  his  instructions  in  reference  to  the  means  for  pre- 
venting the  meeting  between  Agricolh  and  M.  Hardy — a means,  the  success 
of  which  would  have  been  certain  but  for  the  untimely  arrival  of  the  smith 
— Rodin,  wishing  to  see,  to  hear,  to  judge,  and  to  decide  for  himself,  went 
directly  and  seated  himself  in  the  closet  in  question  with  Father  d’Aigrigny, 
having  first  despatched  a messenger  to  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  for  what 
purpose  we  shall  see  hereafter.  The  two  reverend  fathers  had  thus  taken 
up  their  position  towards  the  middle  of  the  conversation  between  Agricola 
and  M.  Hardy. 

They  were  at  first  tolerably  well  comforted  by  the  apathetic  dejection  in 
which  he  was  buried,  and  from  which  the  generous  incitements  of  the 
smith  had  failed  to  withdraw  him.  The  reverend  fathers,  however,  per- 
ceived that  the  danger  was  gradually  increasing,  and  becoming  much  more 
menacing  from  the  moment  that  M.  Hardy,  shaken  by  the  earnestness  of 
the  workman,  had  consented  to  read  Mademoiselle  Cardoville’s  letter,  until 
that  wherein  Agricola  had  brought  Gabriel  forward  to  give  the  finishing 
stroke  to  the  hesitation  of  his  old  master. 

Rodin,  by  the  unconquerable  energy  of  his  character,  which  had  endued 
him  with  strength  to  undergo  the  terrible  and  painful  remedy  of  Doctor 
Baleinier,  was  no  longer  in  any  danger.  His  convalescence  was 
nearly  complete ; but,  nevertheless,  the  meagre  appearance  of  his  person 
was  frightful.  The  light  coming  from  above,  and  falling  full  on  his  yellow 
shining  cranium,  his  bony  cheeks,  and  angular  nose,  displayed  their  pro- 
minences in  the  fullest  strength  of  its  reflection ; while  the  rest  of  his 
furrowed  face  remained  in  the  darkest  shade,  with  no  gleam  of  light  upon 
it.  He  might  be  said  to  be  a living  model  of  one  of  those  ascetic  monks  of 
the  Spanish  school — those  melancholy  pictures  wherein  one  perceives,  under 
a brown  half-fallen  hood,  a scull  of  the  colour  of  old  ivory,  livid  cheek 
bones,  and  a dull  eye,  half  buried  in  the  socket,  while  the  remainder  of  the 
face  is  obscured  in  shade;  attached  to  which  a human  form,  hardly  per- 
ceptible, is  kneeling,  enveloped  in  a robe  with  a hempen  girdle  round  the 
waist.  And  this  likeness,  indeed,  would  seem  to  be  still  more  striking, 
from  the  fact  that  Rodin,  coming  in  haste  from  his  residence,  had  not  taken 
off  his  long,  black,  woollen  dressing-gown  ; and  furthermore,  being  still 
very  susceptible  to  the  cold,  he  had  thrown  over  his  shoulders  a hooded, 
black  cloak,  to  protect  himself  from  the  sharp,  northerly  wind.  Father 
d’Aigrigny,  not  being  placed  vertically  under  the  light  which  fell  into  the 
chamber,  was  standing  half  obscured. 

At  the  moment  we  are  introducing  these  two  Jesuits  to  the  reader, 
Agricola  was  about  to  leave  the  room  for  the  purpose  of  calling  Gabriel, 
and  conducting  him  to  his  old  master.  Father  d’Aigrigny,  looking  at 
Rodin  with  an  anguish  at  once  deep  and  enraged,  said  to  him,  in  a low 
voice,  “Had  it  not  been  for  that  letter  from  Mademoiselle  Cardoville,  all 
the  earnest  entreaties  of  the  smith  would  have  been  in  vain.  That 
accursed  young  girl  has  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  been  the  rock  against 


which  our  plans  have  been  wrecked.  Notwithstanding  all  our  efforts,  the 
Indian  and  she  have  met;  and  if  now  the  Abbe  Gabriel  comes  to  fill  up  the 
measure,  and  by  his  means  M.  Hardy  should  escape  us,  what  is  to  be  done  ? 
— what  is  to  be  done  ? — The  future  then  will  be  hopeless.” 

“ No  I”  drily  replied  Rodin ; “ if  there  be  no  delay  with  the  archbishop  in 
executing  my  orders.” 

“ And  in  that  case  ?” 

“ I will  tell  you  all  by-and-by ; but  I must  have  those  papers  in  less 
than  half-an-liour.” 

“ They  ought  to  have  been  ready  and  signed  two  or  three  days  ago;  for, 

agreeable  to  your  direction,  I wrote  the  very  day  of  the  moxas,  and ” 

Rodin,  instead  of  continuing  this  low-toned  conversation,  fixed  one  of  his 
eyes  to  the  aperture  which  enabled  him  to  see  all  that  was  passing  in  the 
adjoining  room,  and  with  his  hand  made  a sign  to  Father  d’Aigrigny  to  be 
silent. 

Chapter  CLIII. — A Really  Christian  Minister. 

At  this  moment  Rodin  beheld  Agricola  re-entering  M.  Hardy’s  cham- 
ber, leading  Gabriel  by  the  hand.  The  presence  of  these  two  young  men, 
one  of  a manly,  open  countenance,  the  other  of  angelic  beauty,  formed 
such  a very  striking  contrast  to  the  hypocritical  faces  by  which  M.  Hardy 
had  been  so  recently  surrounded,  that,  already  moved  by  the  warm 
language  of  the  mechanic,  it  seemed  as  though  his  heart,  which  had  been 
for  so  long  a time  compressed,  was  expanding  under  a more  salutary 
influence. 

Gabriel,  although  he  had  not  before  seen  M.  Hardy,  was  struck  by  the 
melancholy  of  his  features  ; he  recognised  in  his  suffering,  dejected  coun- 
tenance, the  fatal  marks  of  enervating  submission  and  demoralizing  anni- 
hilation, by  which  the  victims  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  are  always  branded, 
when  they  are  not  rescued  in  time  from  their  homicidal  influence. 

Rodin,  with  his  eye  close  to  the  aperture,  and  Father  d’Aigrigny,  with 
his  ear  to  the  sounding  tube,  lost  not  a single  word  of  the  following  conver- 
sation, at  which  they  were  invisibly  present : — 

“ Here  is  my  noble  brother,  sir,”  said  Agricola  to  M.  Hardy,  in  pre- 
senting Gabriel  to  him  ; “ here  he  is,  the  best,  the  most  worthy  of  ministers. 
Listen  to  him,  and  hope  and  comfort  will  soon  be  revived  in  you,  and  you 
will  be  again  restored  to  us.  Listen  to  him,  and  you  shall  see  how  soon 
he  will  unmask  the  cheats  who  have  imposed  upon  you  with  false  appearances 
of  religion.  Yes,  he  will  unmask  them  ; for  he  also  has  been  the  victim  of 
these  wretches — have  you  not,  Gabriel  ?” 

The  young  missionary  made  a movement  with  his  hand  to  moderate  the 
exultation  of  the  smith,  and  said  to  M.  Hardy,  in  his  soft  and  thrilling 
voice — “ If,  in  the  painful  circumstances  wherein  you  find  yourself,  sir,  the 
advice  of  one  of  your  brethren  in  Christ  Jesus  can  be  of  any  service  to  you, 
command  me.  And  moreover,  permit  me  to  add,  that  I am  already  very 
respectfully  attached  to  you.” 

“ To  me.  Monsieur  Abbe  ?’’  said  M.  Hardy. 

“ I am  acquainted,  sir,”  replied  Gabriel,  “ with  your  kindness  towards 
my  adopted  brother  ; I know  your  admirable  generosity  towards  your  work- 
men. They  cherish,  they  venerate  you,  sir ; and  may  the  knowledge  of 
their  gratitude,  and  the  conviction  of  having  been  agreeable  to  God,  whose 
eternal  goodness  rejoices  in  all  that  is  good,  be  your  recompense  for  the 
benefits  you  have  already  conferred,  and  your  encouragement  for  the  good 
you  will  again  do.” 

“ I thank  you,  Monsieur  Abbe,”  replied  M.  Hardy,  affected  by  a lan- 
guage so  different  from  that  of  Father  d’Aigrigny.  “In  the  sadness 
wherein  I am  plunged,  it  delights  the  heart  to  hear  any  one  speak  in  a 
manner  so  consoling.  And  I confess,”  added  M.  Hardy,  with  a pensive 
air,  “ that  the  elevation  and  gravity  of  your  character  give  great  weight  to 
your  words.” 

“ This  is  what  was  to  be  dreaded,”  said  Father  d’Aigrigny,  in  a whisper 
to  Rodin,  who  still  remained  with  his  sharp  eye  fixed  on  the  aperture,  and 
his  ear  towards  the  tube.  “ This  Gabriel  will  effect  everything  in  with- 
drawing M.  Hardy  from  his  apathy,  and  leading  him  back  to  an  active 
life.” 

“ I am  not  afraid  of  that,”  said  Rodin,  in  his  sharp  and  cutting  tone.  “ M. 
Hardy  may  perhaps  forget  himself  for  a moment,  but  if  he  attempts  to  walk, 
he  will  soon  see  how  weak  his  legs  are.” 

“What  is  it  your  reverence  fears,  then ?” 

“ The  delay  of  our  reverend  father  the  archbishop.” 

“But  what  hope  have  you  of ” 

But  Rodin’s  attention  being  here  excited  afresh,  he  interrupted,  by  a sign, 
Father  d’Aigrigny,  who  then  became  mute. 

A silence  of  some  seconds  succeeded  to  the  commencement  of  the  con- 
versation between  Gabriel  and  M.  Llardy  ; the  latter  had  remained  for  a 
moment  absorbed  in  the  reflections  that  Gabriel’s  language  had  given  rise 
to.  During  this  pause,  Agricola  had  mechanically  cast  his  eyes  on  some 
of  the  melancholy  sentences  which  served,  as  one  may  say,  for  the  tapestry 
of  the  walls  of  M.  Hardy’s  room ; then,  suddenly  taking  Gabriel  by  the 
arm,  he  exclaimed,  with  an  expressive  gesture,  “Ah,  brother,  read  these 
maxims;  you  will  then  understand  all.  What  man,  good  Heaven!  living 
in  such  a solitude,  with  such  desolating  thoughts,  could  avoid  falling  into 
such  frightful  despair?  They  would  drive  him,  perhaps,  to  commit  suicide. 
Ah,  it  is  horrible!  it  is  infamous!”  added  the  smith,  with  indignation;  “it  is 
a moral  assassination !” 

“ You  are  young,  my  friend,”  replied  M.  Hardy,  with  a melancholy 
shake  of  the  head ; “ you  have  always  been  happy,  have  experienced  no 
deception,  and  therefore  these  maxims  may  appear  deceitful  to  you;  but 
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alas!  to  me  and  to  the  majority  of  mankind  they  are  but  too  true.  Here 
below,  all  is  emptiness,  misery,  and  grief ; for  man  was  born  to  suffer,  is  it 
not  so,  Monsieur  Abbd  ?”  said  he,  addressing  Gabriel. 

The  latter  had  also  cast  his  eyes  over  the  various  maxims  to  which  the 
smith  had  drawn  his  attention;  and  the  young  priest  could  not  help  smiling 
in  bitterness  at  the  odious  calculation  which  had  dictated  the  selection  of 
these  reflections.  He  therefore  replied  to  M.  Hardy,  in  an  agitated  voice, 
“No,  no,  sir;  all  is  not  emptiness,  misery,  lies,  deception,  and  vanity  here 
below.  No ; man  was  not  born  to  suffer.  No ; the  Almighty,  whose 
supreme  essence  is  paternal  love,  is  not  delighted  with  the  sufferings  of  his 
creatures,  whom  lie  has  made  to  be  loving  and  happy  in  this  world.” 

“ Oh  ! do  you  hear  that,  M.  Hardy  ? do  you  hear  that  ?”  exclaimed  the 
smith.  “He  also  is  a priest,  but  a true  and  a sublime  one ; and  he  does 
not  talk  like  those  others.” 

“Alas  ! nevertheless,”  said  M.  Hardy,  “however  melancholy  these  maxims 
may  appear,  they  are  extracted  from  a book  which  they  look  upon  almost  as 
equal  to  the  divine  volume.” 

“ By  this  book,  sir,”  said  Gabriel,  “ they  may  deceive  you,  as  well  as  by 
any  other  human  work.  Written  to  enslave  the  poor  monks — in  their 
renouncing  the  world,  in  their  solitude,  in  their  blind  obedience,  in  an  idle, 
barren  life — this  book,  inculcating  an  isolation  from  all,  a contempt  of 
oneself,  a distrust  of  others,  and  a crushing  servility,  has  for  its  object  to 
induce  a belief  in  these  unhappy  monks  that  the  torments  which  they  impose 
on  themselves  in  this  life  are  agreeable  to  the  Lord,  although  the  life  they 
lead  is  entirely  at  variance  with  the  everlasting  views  of  the  Almighty 
towards  bis  creatures.” 

“Ah ! this  book,  thus  explained,  appears  to  me  more  frightful  than  ever,” 
said  M.  Hardy. 

“What  blasphemy,  what  impiety  !”  continued  Gabriel,  unable  to  restrain 
his  indignation,  “to  dare  to  sanctify  indolence,  self-abstraction,  and  mistrust, 
of  all,  when  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  more  divine  than  honest  labour, 
the  holy  love  of  one’s  brethren,  and  the  sweet  communion  with  each  other  ! 
What  sacrilege,  to  dare  to  say  that  the  Father  of  infinite  goodness  is  pleased 
with  the  sufferings  of  his  children  ! He,  he  ! just  Heaven  ! he  who  has  no 
sufferings  but  those  of  his  children  ! he  who  has  no  wish  but  their  happiness  ! 
he  who  has  so  bounteously  endowed  them  with  all  the  treasures  of  creation ! 
he  who,  finally,  has  bound  them  to  his  own  immortality  by  the  immortality 
of  their  souls  !” 

“ Oh,  how  beautiful,  how  consolatory  is  your  language  !”  exclaimed  M. 
Hardy,  more  and  more  shaken.  “ But,  alas  ! with  all  this  providential  love 
of  the  Lord,  how  is  it  that  there  are  so  many  unfortunates  on  the  earth  ?” 

“ Yes,  certainly,  there  is  in  this  world  of  good,  horrible  misery,”  replied 
Gabriel,  with  tenderness  and  affliction.  “Yes,  a multitude  of  the  poor, 
disinherited  of  all  joy,  all  hope,  who  are  hungry  and  cold,  without  raiment 
and  without  shelter,  in  the  midst  of  the  immense  wealth  the  Creator  has 
dispensed,  not  for  the  felicity  of  the  few,  but  for  the  felicity  of  all  ; for  it  is 
his  will  that  the  division  should  be  made  with  equity.*  But  the  few  have 
obtained  possession  of  the  common  inheritance  by  fraud  and  force  ; and  it 
is  that  with  which  God  is  afflicted.  Oh,  yes  ! if  he  grieves,  it  is  to  see  that, 
in  order  to  satisfy  the  cruel  selfishness  of  the  few,  innumerable  masses  of 
his  creatures  are  doomed  to  a deplorable  fate.  And  therefore  the 
oppressors  of  all  ages  and  of  all  countries,  daring  to  take  God  for  their 
accomplice,  have  united  to  proclaim  in  his  name  this  frightful  maxim,  that 
man  was  born  to  suffer,  and,  that  his  humiliations  and  afflictions  are pleasing 
to  the  Lord.  Yes,  they  have  proclaimed  this  in  such  a manner  that  the 
more  the  fate  of  the  creature  by  whom  they  are  profiting  is  painful, 
humiliating,  and  grievous — the  more  sweat,  and  tears,  and  blood  that  the 
creature  sheds,  according  to  these  homicides,  the  more  is  the  Creator  satisfied 
and  glorified.” 

“ Ah,  I understand  you  ; my  eyes  are  opened;  I recollect,”  suddenly  ex- 
claimed M.  Hardy,  as  though  he  had  awakened  from  a dream — as  if  the 
light  had  only  now  illumined  his  darkened  thoughts.  “ Oh,  yes,  this  is 
what  I always  believed,  what  I always  thought,  before  these  frightful  sorrows 
had  weakened  my  intellect.” 

“Yes,  you  must  have  believed  so,  generous  and  noble-hearted  man!” 
exclaimed  Gabriel;  “and  then  you  could  not  have  thought  that  all  was 
misery  here  below,  since,  by  your  means,  your  workmen  lived  happily.  All 
could  not  have  been  deception  and  vanity,  because  your  heart  delighted 
every  day  in  the  gratitude  of  your  brethren.  All  could  not  have  been  tears 
and  desolation,  because  you  constantly  saw  about  you  smiling  faces.  The 
creature  then  could  not  have  been  inexorably  devoted  to  wretchedness, 
because  you  heaped  felicity  upon  him.  Ah,  believe  me,  when  one  enters 
with  a full  heart,  with  love  and  faith,  into  the  real  views  of  the  Almighty 
— of  God  the  Saviour,  who  has  said,  Love  one  anothei — one  sees,  one  feels, 
one  knows,  that  the  end  of  humanity  is  the  happiness  of  all,  and  that  man 
was  born  to  be  happy.  Ah,  my  brother,”  added  Gabriel,  moved  even  to 
tears,  in  pointing  to  the  maxims  by  which  the  chamber  was  surrounded, 

* The  doctrine,  not  of  separation , but  community — not  of  division,  but  association 
— is  entirely  in  accordance  with  that  passage  in  the  New  Testament — “And  the 
multitude  of  them  that  believed  were  of  one  heart  and  one  soul ; neither  said  any  of 
them  that  ought  of  the  things  which  he  possessed  was  his  own;  but  they  had  all 
things  common.”  * * * * “ Neither  was  there  any  among  them  that  lacked.” — 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  iv.  32  and  34. 

This  extract  is  taken  from  an  excellent  article  of  M.  F.  Vidal  (“  On  Distributive 
Justice  ” — Revue  Independent),  which  embodies  a remarkable  and  profound  analysis 
of  the  different  social  systems,  and  of  numerous  writings  on  the  same  subject,  by 
Messieurs  Louis  Blanc,  Villegardelle,  Pecquer,  the  most  intelligent  writers  and  the 
most  generous  thinkers,  of  whom  Association  may  be  proud.  We  may  also  cite  “The 
Agreement  of  Interests  in  Association,’’  by  M.  Villegardelle,  which  contains  the 
most  luminous  perceptions  on  the  immortal  theories  of  Fourier. — Note  by  Eugene  Sue. 


“ that  terrible  book  has  done  you  great  injury — that  book  which  they  have 
had  the  audacity  to  call  The  Imitation  of  Jesus  Christ,”  added  Gabriel, 
with  indignation.  “ That  book,  the  imitation  of  the  words  of  Christ  ! — that 
desolating  book,  which  contains  only  thoughts  of  revenge,  of  hatred,  of 
death,  of  despair,  when  Christ’s  words  were  those  only  of  peace,  of  pardon, 
of  hope,  and  of  love  I” 

“Oh,  I believe  you,”  exclaimed  M.  Hardy,  in  soft  rapture,  “ I believe 
you  ; I have  need  of  believing  you.” 

“ Oh,  my  brother,”  continued  Gabriel,  more  and  more  excited,  “believe 
in  a God  who  is  always  good,  always  merciful,  always  loving;  believe  in  a 
God  who  blesses  industry — in  a God  who  would  suffer  cruelly  for  bis 
children ; if,  instead  of  employing  for  the  benefit  of  all,  those  gifts  he  has 
lavished  on  you,  you  should  isolate  yourself  in  an  enervating  and  barren 
despair.  No,  no,  the  Almighty  forbids  it.  Arise,  my  brother,”  added 
Gabriel,  cordially  taking  the  hand  of  M.  Hardy,  who  had  arisen  as  though 
in  obedience  to  the  generous  impulse,  “ stand  up,  my  brother ; a whole  host 
of  labourers  are  blessing  and  calling  upon  you.  Quit  this  tomb ; come, 
come  into  the  open  air,  into  the  glorious  sunshine,  into  the  midst  of  warm 
and  sympathising  hearts.  Quit  this  suffocating  atmosphere,  for  the  more 
salubrious  and  reviving  one  of  liberty.  Quit  this  gloomy  retreat  for  an 
abode  animated  by  the  songs  of  your  workmen.  Come,  come,  seek  again 
that  little  world  of  laborious  workmen,  of  whom  you  are  the  patron  ; raised 
on  their  robust  arms,  pressed  to  their  generous  hearts,  surrounded  by 
women,  children,  and  aged  men,  weeping  for  joy  at  your  return,  you 
will  soon  be  regenerated — you  will  feel  that  the  will  and  the  power  of 
God  is  in  you,  since  you  are  able  to  do  so  much  for  the  happiness  of  your 
brethren.” 

“Gabriel,  you  speak  truly;  it  is  to  you,  it  is  to  Heaven,  that  our  little 
world  of  workmen  will  owe  the.  return  of  our  benefactor,”  exclaimed 
Agricola,  throwing  himself  into  his  arms,  and  pressing  him  affectionately 
to  his  heart.  “ Ah,  I have  no  more  fear  now — M.  Hardy  will  be  restored 
to  us.” 

“Yes,  you  are  right ; it  will  be  to  him,  to  this  admirable  Christian  priest,  that 
I shall  owe  my  resurrection ; for  here  I have  been  buried  alive  in  a sepulchre,” 
said  M.  Hardy,  who  was  now  standing  upright  and  firm,  his  cheeks  lightly 
coloured,  and  his  eye  brilliant— lie  who  before  was  pale,  dejected,  and  bowed 
down. 

“ Then  you  are  ours  !”  exclaimed  the  smith.  “I  have  no  longer  any 
doubt  about  it.” 

“ I hope  so,  my  friend,”  replied  M.  Hardy. 

“ You  accept  the  offer  of  Mademoiselle  Cardoville  ?” 

“I  will  write  to  her  shortly  on  the  subject.  But,  first  of  all,”  he  added, 
with  a grave  and  serious  air,  “ I desire  to  have  a little  private  conversation 
with  my  brother.”  And  he  gratefully  offered  his  hand  to  Gabriel.  “ He 
will  permit  me  to  give  him  the  name  of  brother — he,  the  generous  apostle  of 
the  fraternity.” 

“ Oh,  how  happy  I am  ! As  soon  as  I leave  you  alone  with  him,”  said 
Agricola,  “I  will  run  to  Mademoiselle  Cardoville,  and  announce  the  good 
news  to  her.  But,  now  I think  of  it,  if  you  quit  this  house  to-day,  M.  Hardy, 
where  will  you  go  to  ? Shall  I see  concerning  that  ?” 

“ We  will  speak  of  all  that  with  your  worthy  and  excellent  brother,” 
replied  M.  Hardy.  “ I beg  of  you  to  go  and  thank  Mademoiselle  Cardoville, 
and  say  to  her  that  I will  do  myself  the  honour  of  replying  to  her  this 
evening.” 

“ Ah,  sir,  I must  take  care  of  my  head  and  my  heart,  lest  I should  go  mad 
with  joy,”  said  the  kind  Agricola,  placing  bis  hands  to  his  head  and  heart 
alternately,  in  the  intoxication  of  his  happiness.  Then,  going  up  to  Gabriel, 
he  pressed  him  once  more  to  his  bosom,  and  whispered  in  his  ear,  “In  an 
hour  I shall  return,  but  not  alone — a levy  in  mass.  Y’ou  shall  see.  Say 
nothing  about  it  to  M.  Hardy.  I have  an  idea.”  And  the  smith  withdrew, 
in  an  unspeakable  delirium  of  joy. 

Gabriel  and  M.  Hardy  remained  alone. 

Rodin  and  Father  d’Aigrigny  had,  as  we  know,  been  invisibly  present  at 
this  scene. 

“ Well,  what  does  your  reverence  think  of  it  ?”  said  Father  d’Aigrigny  to 
Rodin,  quite  stupified. 

“ I think  that  they  have  been  very  slow  in  returning  from  the  archbishop, 
and  that  this  heretical  missionary  will  ruin  everything,”  said  Rodin,  biting 
his  nails  till  they  bled. 

Chapter  CLIV. — Confession. 

As  soon  as  Agrieola  had  quitted  the  room,  M.  Hardy,  approaching  Gabriel, 
said  to  him,  “ Monsieur  Abbe.” 

“ No,  no,  call  me  brother.  You  have  given  me  that  name,  and  I shall 
retain  it,”  affectionately  replied  the  young  missionary,  extending  his  hand  to 
M.  Plardy. 

The  latter,  cordially  pressing  it,  replied,  “ Well,  then,  brother,  your  lan- 
guage has  restored  me  to  myself,  and  recalled  me  to  those  duties  which,  in 
my  sorrow,  I had  forgotten  ; and  now  I hope  my  strength  will  not  fail  me 
in  the  fresh  trial  I am  about  to  undergo;  for,  alas  ! you  are  not  acquainted 
with  all.” 

“ What  do  you  wish  to  say  ?”  inquired  Gabriel,  with  interest. 

“ I have  some  painful  disclosures  to  make  to  you,”  replied  M.  Hardy,  after 
a moment’s  silence  and  reflection.  “Will  you  hear  my  confession  ?” 

“ Let  me  beg  of  you  to  call  it  your  confidence,  brother,”  said  Gabriel. 

“ Could  you  not,  then,  bear  me  as  a confessor?” 

“As  much  as  I possibly  can,”  replied  Gabriel,  “I  avoid  confession,  that 
is,  official  confession,  if  I may  so  express  it.  In  my  opinion,  it  has  about 
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it  a great  many  unpleasant  circumstances.  But  1 am  happy — oh  ! most 
happy  1 — when  I can  inspire  sufficient  confidence  for  a friend  to  unbosom 
his  mind  to  me,  and  say,  ‘I  am  suffering — console  me;  I am  in  doubt — 
advise  me  ; 1 am  happy — come,  share  my  joy.’  Believe  me,  to  my  mind, 
this  is  the  most  holy  confession  : and  this  is  what  Christ  meant  when  he 
said,  ‘Confess  yourselves  one  to  another.’  And  unhappy  indeed  must  that 
man  be  who  in  his  life  has  not  found  a true  and  faithful  friend,  to  whom 
he  may  so  confess.  Do  you  not  think  so,  brother  ? However,  as  I have  sub- 
mitted to  the  laws  of  the  church,  by  virtue  of  the  vows  I voluntarily  made,” 
said  the  young  priest,  unable  to  suppress  a sigh,  “ I must  obey  the  laws 
of  the  church;  and  if  you  desire  it,  brother,  I will  be  the  confessor  who 
shall  hear  you.” 

“Why,  then,  you  obey  laws  that  you  do  not  approve  of !’’  said  M.  Ilardy, 
astonished  at  this  submission. 

“ Brother,  whatever  experience  may  teach  us,  whatever  it  may  unveil  to 
us,”  replied  Gabriel,  sorrowfully,  “ a vow  freely  and  knowingly  made  is  to 
the  priest  a sacred  obligation,  and  the  same  as  an  oath  to  the  man  of 
honour.  And  so  long  as  I shall  continue  in  the  church,  I will  observe  its 
discipline,  burdensome  as  that  discipline  sometimes  is  to  me.” 

“ To  you,  brother  ?” 

“Yes,  and  to  all  the  priests  in  country  villages,  or  who  officiate  in  small 
towns,  who  form  the  humblest  class  of  the  clergy,  and  are  merely  simple 
labourers  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord.  Yes  ; for  that  aristocracy,  which 
by  degrees  ha3  been  introduced  into  the  church,  very  frequently  exercises  an 
almost  feudal  rigour  over  us.  But  such  is  the  divine  essence  of  Christianity, 
that  it  resists  the  abuses  that  tend  to  subvert  it ; and  it  is,  therefore,  in  the 
obscure  ranks  of  the  humbler  clergy  that  I can  better  serve  than  anywhere 
else  the  holy  cause  of  the  disinherited,  and  preach  their  emancipation  with 
perfect  independence.  And  it  is  on  that  account,  brother,  that  I continue 
in  the  church  ; and  while  so  continuing,  submit  myself  to  its  discipline.  I 
say  this  to  you,  brother,”  added  Gabriel,  with  increasing  ardour,  “because 
both  you  and  I are  serving  the  same  cause.  The  labourers  whom  you  have 
invited  to  share  with  you  the  fruits  of  your  toil  are  no  longer  disinherited  ; 
and  therefore,  by  the  good  you  do,  you  are  enabled  to  serve  Christ  more 
effectually  than  I am.” 

“ And  I will  continue  to  serve  him,  provided,  as  I have  before  said,  I have 
the  strength  sufficient.” 

“ In  what  manner  can  this  strength  fail  you  ?” 

“ If  you  did  but  know  how  unhappy  lam!  If  you  did  but  know  the 
heavy  shocks  that  have  fallen  on  me  !” 

“ Undoubtedly,  the  ruin  that  was  caused  by  the  lire  at  your  factory  is  very 
much  to  be  deplored.” 

“ Ah,  brother,”  said  M.  Hardy,  interrupting  Gabriel,  “ what  is  that  ? 
Gracious  powers  ! my  courage  would  never  have  quailed  before  any  acci- 
dent that  money  alone  could  repair.  But,  alas  ! there  are  losses  such  that 
nothing  can  restore — the  ruin  of  the  heart,  that  nothing  can  renovate  ! 
No;  and  however,  at  this  moment,  yielding  to  the  conviction  of  your  per- 
suasive language,  the  future,  which  just  before  presented  so  melancholy  an 
aspect,  has  become  brightened,  and  that  you  have  encouraged  and  reani- 
mated me,  in  recalling  me  to  the  duties  I have  yet  to  discharge  in  the 
world ” 

“ Well,  brother  ?” 

“ Alas  ! fresh  fears  assail  me  when  I contemplate  re-entering  on  that  busy 
life,  and  on  that  world  where  I have  suffered  so  dreadfully.” 

“ But  what  occasions  these  fears  ?”  said  Gabriel,  with  increasing  interest. 

“ Listen  to  me,  brother.  All  that  my  heart  possessed  of  tenderness  and 
devotion  was  centred  in  two  beings — a friend  whom  I believed  sincere,  and 
an  attachment  of  the  most  profound  love.  The  friend  betrayed  me  in  the 
most  atrocious  manner  ; the  woman,  after  having  sacrificed  her  duty  to  me, 
had  the  courage — and  I honour  her  the  more  for  it — to  sacrifice  our  love 
to  the  peace  of  her  mother,  and  quitted  France  for  ever.  Alas  ! I fear  that 
these  regrets  are  incurable,  and  that  they  will  weigh  me  down  in  the  midst 
of  the  new  life  you  have  engaged  me  to  pursue.  I confess  my  weakness — it 
is  very  great ; and  so  much  the  more  terrifying  to  me,  inasmuch  as  I have 
no  right  to  continue  in  idleness  and  solitude  while  it  is  yet  in  my  power  to 
do  any  good  to  my  fellow  creatures.  You  have  enlightened  me  as  to  this 
duty,  brother  ; and  all  my  fear  is,  spite  of  my  good  resolution,  that  1 should 
feel  my  strength  abandon  me  when  I return  to  mix  in  a world  that  will  for 
ever  be  cold  and  deserted  to  me.” 

“But  those  noble-hearted  workmen,  who  expect  and  bless  you,  will  not 
they  form  a society  for  you  in  that  world  ?” 

“Yes,  brother,”  replied  M.  Hardy,  with  grief.  “But  formerly,  in 
addition  to  that  delightful  incitement  to  well-doing,  were  joined  two  other 
affections  that  divided  my  life.  The  latter  no  longer  exist,  and  have  left  an 
immense  void  in  my  heart.  I calculated  on  religion  to  fill  it ; hut,  alas  ! to 
replace  that  which  has  occasioned  such  cruel  sorrows,  the  only  nourishment 
its  ministers  afforded  to  my  desolate  soul  was  my  own  despair — telling  me, 
at  the  same  time,  that  the  more  I should  grieve,  and  the  more  my  torments 
were  accumulated,  the  more  meritorious  I should^  appear  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Lord.” 

“ And  they  deceived  you,  brother,  I assure  you.  It  is  happiness,  and 
not  misery,  that,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  is  the  end  of  mankind.  He  desires 
that  man  should  be  happy,  because  he  desires  that  he  should  be  just  and 
good.” 

“ Oh,  that  I had  sooner  heard  these  words  of  comfort !”  said  M.  Hardy. 
“ My  wounds  would  have  been  healed,  instead  of  now  being  incurable.  I 
should  readily  have  embraced  the  beneficent  work  that  you  have  persuaded 
me  to  renew,  as  I should  have  found  a consolation  in  so  doing,  and,  per- 


haps, oblivion  of  my  sufferings;  while  now — oh!  pardon  me,  ’tis  horrible 
to  avow  it — sorrow  has  become  so  familiar  to  me,  is  so  incorporated  with 
my  existence,  that  it  appears  to  me  it  will  for  ever  paralyse  my  life.”  Then, 
as  though  ashamed  of  this  relapse  into  dejection,  M.  Hardy  added,  in  a 
heart-breaking  voice,  and  burying  his  face  in  his  hands,  “Oh!  pardon,  par- 
don my  weakness ! If  you  hut  knew  what  a poor  creature  is,  who  lived 
only  in  his  heart,  and  from  which  everything  has  been  torn  at  once  ! What 
is  there  left  for  it  ? It  looks  on  all  sides  for  something  to  attach  itself  to  ; 
and  its  very  hesitations,  its  fears,  and  even  its  weakness,  are  more  deserving 
of  pity  than  disdain.” 

There  was  something  so  despairing  in  the  humility  of  this  avowal,  that 
Gabriel  was  affected  by  it  even  to  tears.  In  these  gloomy  fits  of  diseased 
melancholy,  the  young  missionary  perceived  with  terror  the  frightful  effects 
of  the  manoeuvres  of  the  reverend  fathers,  that  were  so  well  calculated  to 
envenom  and  to  render  mortal  the  wounds  of  those  delicate  and  tender 
minds  whom  they  wished  to  isolate  and  entrap,  by  instilling  into  them,  drop 
by  drop,  the  acrid  poison  of  their  most  desolating  maxims.  Know  ing  also 
that  the  abyss  of  despair  creates  a dizzy  kind  of  attraction,  these  priests  dig 
this  abyss  around  their  victim,  until  distracted,  fascinated,  his  fixed  and 
ardent,  gaze  is  kept  on  the  bottom  of  that  abyss  which  ultimately  engulfs 
him,  and  renders  him  a wretched  wreck,  the  fragments  of  which  are  received 
into  their  covetous  coffers.  In  vain  the  azure  of  the  sky  and  the  golden 
beams  of  the  sun  irradiate  the  firmament ; in  vain  the  unhappy  wretch  feels 
that  he  would  be  saved,  were  he  to  raise  his  eyes  to  heaven  ; in  vain  does  he 
only  now  and  then  cast  a furtive  glance  there — hut,  speedily  yielding  to  the 
all-powerful  effect  of  the  infernal  charm  which  has  been  thrown  around  him 
by  these  evil-working  priests,  his  looks  again  relapse  to  the  bottom  of  the 
gulf  which  gapes  to  receive  him. 

So  it  was  with  M.  Hardy.  Gabriel  fully  understood  the  danger  of  the 
position  of  the  unfortunate  man,  and,  collecting  all  his  strength  to  snatch 
him  from  this  dejection,  he  exclaimed,  “ Why  do  you  talk,  brother,  of  pity 
and  disdain  ? W hat  in  the  world  can  there  be  more  sacred  or  more  Indy, 
both  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  man,  than  a soul  seeking  to  repose  on  religion 
after  the  whirlwind  of  his  passions  ? Be  assured,  brother,  your  wounds  are 
not  incurable;  once  out  of  this  house,  believe  me,  they  will  rapidly  be 
healed.” 

“ Oh,  could  I dare  hope  it !” 

“ Believe  me,  brother,  they  will  be  healed  directly  your  sorrows  shall  have 
passed  away  ; and,  instead  of  your  past  woes  awakening  in  you  thoughts  of 
despair,  they  will  awaken  consolatory  and  even  peacefid  ones.” 

“ Such  thoughts — consolatory  and  even  peaceful !”  exclaimed  M.  Hardy, 
scarcely  able  to  believe  what  he  heard. 

“ Yes,”  replied  Gabriel,  smiling  with  angelic  sweetness  ; “ for  there  is,  as 
you  will  find,  much  pleasure  and  great  comfort  in  pity  and  in  pardon.  Tell 
me,  brother,  did  the  sight  of  those  who  betrayed  him  excite  in  Christ  the 
thoughts  of  hatred,  despair,  and  vengeance?  No,  no  ; his  heart  spoke  none 
but  words  of  mercy  and  pardon  ; he  smiled  through  his  tears  with  the 
most  unspeakable  forgiveness,  and  then  he  prayed  for  his  enemies.  Well, 
then,  instead  of  suffering  so  much  affliction  at  the  treachery  of  a friend, 
pity  him,  brother,  pray  for  him  affectionately;  for  of  the  two  you  are  not 
the  most  unfortunate.  Say,  what  a treasure  has  not  this  faithless  friend 
lost  in  your  generous  friendship!  Who  can  say  that  he  does  not  repent, 
and  that  he  is  not  now  suffering  ? Alas  ! it  is  too  true  that  if  you  were 
for  ever  thinking  of  the  injury  he  has  done  you  by  his  treachery,  your 
heart  would  be  broken  by  incurable  desolation  ; but  think,  on  the  con- 
trary, of  the  delights  of  pardon,  of  the  sweetness  of  prayer,  and  then  your 
heart  will  become  light,  and  your  soul  happy,  for  it  will  then  be  agreeable 
to  God.” 

Suddenly  to  open  on  this  generous,  delicate,  and  fond  nature  the  ador- 
able and  infinite  views  of  pardon  and  of  prayer,  was  to  reply  to  its  instincts, 
and  save  the  unhappy  man  ; while  to  chain  him  down  to  a gloomy  and 
barren  despair,  was  to  destroy  him,  which  the  reverend  fathers  had  hoped 
to  do. 

M.  Hardy  remained  for  an  instant  as  though  dazzled  at  the  view  of  the 
brilliant  horizon  which,  for  the  second  time,  the  evangelical  language  of 
Gabriel  had  unfolded  to  his  eyes  ; and  then,  with  a heart  palpitating  under 
such  contending  emotions,  he  exclaimed — ‘‘Oh,  my  brother,  what  a holy 
power  your  words  possess ! How  have  you  been  enabled  so  suddenly  to 
change  affliction  into  joy?  It.  seems  already  as  though  calmness  reigned 
in  my  soul  at  the  very  thought  of  pardon  and  of  prayer — of  prayer  filled 
with  mercy  and  hope.” 

“Ah  ! you  will  find,”  replied  Gabriel,  with  fervour,  “ what  sweet  joys  will 
attend  you  in  praying  for  those  you  love,  in  praying  for  those  you  have 
loved,  in  placing  God  by  your  prayers  in  communion  with  those  whom  you 
cherish.  And  this  woman,  whose  affection  was  so  dear  to  you,  why  does 
the  recollection  of  her  make  you  so  unhappy  ? why  do  you  avoid  it?  Ah  ! 
brother,  think  of  her  but  in  order  to  purify  her — to  sanctify  her  by  prayer, 
by  endeavouring  to  make  a divine  love  succeed  a carnal  one — a Christian 
love,  a heavenly  love,  from  a brother  to  a sister  in  Jesus  Christ.  And 
then,  again,  this  woman  being  guilty  in  the  eyes  of  God,  what  a comfort 
there  is  in  praying  for  her  ! what  unspeakable  joy  in  being  able  to  talk  of  her 
every  day  to  God — to  that  God  who,  always  merciful  and  good,  moved  by 
your  prayers,  will  pardon  her  ! for  he  reads  the  very  bottom  of  all  hearts, 
and  he  knows,  alas!  how  frequently  many  errors  are  fatal.  Did  not  Christ 
intercede  with  him,  his  Father,  for  the  sinner  Magdalen  and  for  the  adulterous 
woman  ? Poor  creatures  ! he  did  not  drive  them  from  him,  he  did  not  curse 
them  ; he  took  compassion  on  them,  he  prayed  for  them,  because  they  greatly 
loved  him , as  the  Saviour  of  mankind  himself  said.” 
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“Oh,  I understand  it  now!”  exclaimed  M.  Hardy.  “ Prayer  is  love — ■ 
prayer  is  to  pardon,  and  not  to  curse;  it  is  to  hope,  and  not  to  despair. 
Prayers,  in  short,  are  the  tears  that  fall  upon  the  heart  like  blessed  dew, 
instead  of  tears  that  burn.  Yes,  I understand  you  now  ; for  you  do  not 
tell  me  that  I must  suffer,  but  that  I must  pray.  No,  no,  I feel  it ; you 
speak  truly  in  saying  that  to  pray  is  to  hope  and  to  forgive.  Yes,  and, 
thanks  to  you,  I shall  now  enter  upon  life  without  fear.”  Then,  with 
moistened  eyes,  M.  Hardy  extended  his  hand  to  Gabriel,  exclaiming,  “ Ah, 
brother,  for  the  second  time  you  have  saved  me!”  And  the  two  noble, 
kind-hearted  creatures  fell  into  each  other’s  arms. 

Rodin  and  Father  d’Aigrigny  were,  as  wTe  know,  present  at  this  scene. 
Rodin,  who  had  beeu  listening  with  eager  attention,  had  not  lost  a word  of 
the  conversation.  At  the  moment  that  Gabriel  and  M.  Hardy  rushed  into 
each  other’s  arms,  Rodin  suddenly  withdrew  his  reptile  eye  from  the 
aperture  through  which  he  had  been  looking.  The  countenance  of  the 
Jesuit  wore  a diabolical  expression  of  joy  and  triumph.  On  the  contrary, 
Father  d’Aigrigny,  whom  the  termination  of  the  scene  had  rendered 
dejected  and  confounded,  not  comprehending  the  cause  of  the  delighted  look 
of  his  companion,  contemplated  him  with  inexpressible  astonishment. 

“I  have  the  link  /”  Rodin  said  to  him  abruptly,  in  his  quick  and  cutting 
voice. 

“ What  do  you  say  ?”  replied  Father  d’Aigrigny,  amazed. 

“ Is  there  a travelling  carriage  at  hand  ?”  said  Rodin,  without  answering 
the  reverend  father’s  question. 

The  latter,  astonished  at  the  request,  opened  his  bewildered  eyes,  and 
repeated  mechanically,  “ A travelling  carriage?” 

“Yes,  yes,”  replied  the  impatient  Rodin.  “Do  I speak  Hebrew  ? Is 
there  a travelling  carriage  at  hand?  The  question  is  plain  enough.” 

“ Undoubtedly;  I have  my  own  here,”  said  the  reverend  father. 

“Then  send  and  get  post  horses  immediately.” 

“ What  to  do  ?” 

“ To  carry  off  M.  Hardy.” 

“ Carry  off  M.  Hardy!”  replied  Father  d’Aigrigny,  believing  that  Rodin 
was  delirious. 

“Yes,”  said  the  latter,  “you  must  convey  him  this  very  evening  to  St. 
Herein.” 

“ Into  that  sad  and  melancholy  solitude  ? He — M.  Hardy  ?”  And  Father 
d’Aigrigny  thought  he  was  in  a dream. 

“Yes,  lie,  M.  Hardy  !’’  replied  Rodin,  with  a shrug  of  the  shoulder. 

“ Carry  off  M.  Hardy  now,  when  Gabriel  is  coming  to ” 

“Within  half  an  hour,  M.  Hardy  will  fall  down  upon  his  knees  to  im- 
plore me  to  convey  him  out  of  Paris,  to  the  end  of  the  world — to  a desert,  if 
I could.” 

“ And  Gabriel  ?” 

“And  the  letter  they  brought  from  the  Archbishop  a short  time  ago  ?” 

“ But  you  said  just  now  that  it  was  too  late.” 

“ Just  now  I had  not  the  link  ; now  I have  it,”  replied  Rodin,  in  his  shaip 
voice.  Saying  which,  the  two  reverend  fathers  precipitately  quitted  the 
mysterious  recess. 

Chapter  CLV. — Rodin’s  Visit  to  M.  Hardy'. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  remark  that,  by  a reserve,  full  of  dignity, 
Gabriel  had  contented  himself  by  having  recourse  only  to  the  most  generous 
means  of  detaching  M.  Hardy  from  the  murderous  influence  of  the  reverend 
fathers.  It  was  repugnant  to  the  great  and  noble  soul  of  the  young  mis- 
sionary to  descend  to  a revelation  of  the  odious  machinations  of  these  priests  ; 
and  he  would  only  have  had  recourse  to  such  an  extreme  means,  if  his 
searching  and  sympathetic  language  had  failed  in  removing  M.  Hardy’s 
blindness. 

“Labour,  prayer,  and  pardon!”  said  M.  Hardy,  in  ecstacy,  after  having 
pressed  Gabriel  in  his  arms.  “With  these  three  words  you  have  restored 
me  to  life  and  hope.” 

He  had  scarcely  finished  the  sentence  when  the  door  was  opened ; a 
servant  entered,  and,  without  saying  a word,  handed  to  the  young  priest  a 
large  packet,  and  then  quitted  the  room.  Sufficiently  astonished,  Gabriel 
took  the  packet  and  looked  at  it,  at  first  mechanically  ; then  observing  a 
private  seal  at  one  of  the  corners,  he  hastily  opened  it,  took  out  and  read  a 
paper  folded  in  the  shape  of  an  official  dispatch,  to  which  was  appended  a 
seal  of  red  wax. 

“ Oh,  my  God  1”  exclaimed  Gabriel,  involuntarily,  in  a voice  of  painful 
emotion.  Then  turning  towards  M.  Hardy,  he  said,  “ I beg  pardon,  sir.” 

“ What’s  the  matter  ? Have  you  received  any  bad  news  ?”  said  M.  Hardy, 
with  interest. 

“ Y'es,  very  bad,”  replied  Gabriel,  dejectedly.  Then  he  added,  speaking 
to  himself,  “ It  was  for  this,  then,  that  I was  summoned  to  Paris.  They 
have  not  even  deigned  to  give  me  a hearing  ; they  have  struck  me,  without 
even  permitting  me  to  justify  myself.”  And  after  a fresh  silence,  he  added, 
with  a sigh  of  profound  resignation,  “ Never  mind.  I ought  to  obey,  and  I 
will  obey;  my  vows  compel  me  to  it.” 

M.  Hardy,  who  had  been  contemplating  the  young  priest  with  as  much 
surprise  as  anxiety,  at  length  affectionately  said  to  him,  “Although  my 
friendship  and  gratitude  have  been  so  very  recently  acquired  by  you, 
perhaps  I may  be  able  to  be  of  some  service  to  you.  I am  so  much  in 
your  debt,  I should  be  happy  if  it  were  in  my  power  to  discharge  a little 
of  it.” 

“You  will  have  done  a great  deal  for  me,  brother,  in  leaving  me  a de- 
lightful recollection  of  this  day,  and  which  renders  a submission  to  a cruel 
vexation  much  more  easy  to  me.” 


“ Have  you,  then,  any  vexation  ?”  hastily  said  M.  Hardy. 

“ I should  rather  have  said  a painful  surprise,”  replied  Gabriel ; and, 
turning  away  his  head,  he  brushed  off  a tear  that  was  rolling  down  his 
cheek.  Then  he  added,  “ But  in  appealing  to  a good  and  just  God,  consola- 
tion will  not  be  wanting  to  me.  I feel  it  already,  since  I am  about  to  leave 
you  in  a generous  and  happy  path.  Adieu,  therefore,  brother  ; I shall  soon 
see  you  again.” 

“ Must  you  leave  me  ?” 

“ It  must  be  so.  But  I should  first  like  to  know  how  this  letter  reached 
me  here,  for  I ought  to  obey  this  moment  the  order  I have  received.  The 
good  Agricola  will  soon  be  here  to  receive  your  directions  ; he  will  acquaint 
me  with  your  resolution,  and  also  the  place  where  you  can  be  seen  ; and  as 
soon  as  you  wish  it,  we  will  meet  again.” 

M.  Hardy,  out  of  delicacy,  did  not  seek  to  know  the  cause  of  Gabriel’s 
sudden  chagrin;  he  answered  him,  therefore,  “You  ask  me  when  we  shall 
meet  again  ? To-morrow  ; for  I shall  leave  this  house  to-day.” 

“ To-morrow  be  it  then,  dear  brother,”  said  Gabriel,  pressing  the  hand  of 
M.  Hardy. 

The  latter,  by  an  involuntary,  perhaps  an  instinctive  feeling, at  the  moment 
when  Gabriel  was  about  to  withdraw  his  hand,  pressed  it,  and  kept  it 
within  his  own,  as  though  afraid  to  see  him  depart  ; he  wished  him  to 
remain  with  him.  The  young  priest  looked  at  M.  Hardy  with  surprise; 
when  the  latter,  with  a bland  smile,  said  to  him,  while  letting  go  his  hand, 
“ Pray,  pardon  me,  brother,  but  you  see,  after  all  that  I have  suffered  here, 

I am  becoming  rather  childish  and  fearful  at  being  left  alone.” 

“But  I have  no  fears  concerning  you ; I leave  you  with  comfortable 
thoughts  and  certain  hopes — they  will  be  sufficient  to  while  away  your  soli- 
tude until  the  return  of  the  excellent  Agricola,  who  will  not  now  be  long. 
Therefore,  adieu  until  to-morrow,  brother.” 

“Till  to-morrow,  then,  adieu,  my  dear  preserver.  Pray  do  not  fail  to 
come,  for  I shall  stand  much  in  need  of  your  kind  support,  in  making  my 
first  advances  before  the  glorious  sun;  I,  who  have  remained  for  so  long  a 
time  motionless  in  this  obscurity.” 

“ To-morrow,  then,”  said  Gabriel ; “ and  till  that  time  courage,  hope,  and 
prayer !” 

“Courage,  hope,  and  prayer,”  said  M.  Hardy;  “ in  these  words  there  is 
great  support.”  And  he  was  left  alone. 

’Twas  a singular  thing;  but  the  sort  of  involuntary  fear  he  felt  at  the 
moment  when  Gabriel  was  about  to  leave  him  now  re-appeared  to  the 
mind  of  M.  Hardy  under  another  form.  Immediately  after  the  departure  of 
the  young  priest,  the  boarder  of  the  reverend  fathers  fancied  he  felt  a 
sinister  and  increasing  gloom,  succeeding  to  the  pure  and  mild  rays  that 
Gabriel’s  presence  had  furnished.  This  sort  of  reaction  may  easily  be  con- 
ceived after  a day  of  such  deep  and  varied  emotions  ; especially  if  we  con- 
sider the  state  of  physical  and  moral  weakness  to  which  M.  Hardy  had  been 
for  some  time  reduced. 

It  was  about  a quarter  of  an  hour  after  Gabriel  had  left  him,  that  the 
servant,  wdiose  duty  it  was  to  wait  upon  the  boarders  of  the  reverend 
fathers,  entered  the  room,  and  handed  him  a letter.  . 

“Who  is  it  from?”  inquired  M.  Hardy. 

“From  one  of  the  boarders  of  the  establishment,  sir,”  replied  the  servant, 
bowing.  The  countenance  of  this  man  was  sullen  and  sanctified  ; his  hair 
was  combed  flat ; he  hardly  spoke  above  a whisper,  and  kept  his  eyes  con- 
stantly on  the  ground.  While  waiting  for  M.  Hardy’s  answer,  he  folded  his 
hands,  and  was  demurely  twisting  his  thumbs. 

M.  Hardy  opened  the  letter  which  had  been  given  to  him,  and  read  as 
follows 

“ Sir, — 1 have  only  this  moment  learned,  and  quite  accidentally,  that  I 
am  domiciled  with  you  in  this  respectable  house.  The  tony  illness  I have 
been  afflicted  with,  and  the  deep  retirement  in  which  I live,  will  sufficiently 
account  for  my  ignorance  of  our  neighbourhood.  Although  we  have  met  but 
once,  sir,  the  circumstance  that  recently  procured  me  the  honour  of  an 
interview  with  you  was  of  so  serious  a character  that  I cannot  believe  you 
have  forgotten  it.'' 

M.  Hardy  exhibited  great  surprise,  recalled  several  circumstances  to  his 
mind,  but  could  find  no  clue  to  the  meaning.  He  therefore  continued  to 
read  : — 

“ That  circumstance,  moreover,  awakened  in  me  so  profound  and  so  re- 
spectful a sympathy  for  you,  sir,  that  I cannot  resist  the  strong  desire  I feel 
to  present  my  respects  to  you  ; the  more  particularly  as  I learn  that  you  are 
about  to  quit  this  house  to-day , of  which  fact  I have  been  thismoment  informed 
by  the  worthy  and  excellent  Abbe  Gabriel — a man  whom  I love,  admire,  and 
venerate  above  all  the  world.  May  1 hope,  sir,  that  before  quitting  our 
common  retreat,  to  re-enter  the  world , you  would  favourably  condescend  to 
grant  this  request — perhaps  an  indiscreet  one — from  a poor  old  man, 
henceforth  devoted  to  profound  solitude,  and  who  cannot,  therefore,  hope  to 
meet  with  you  in  the  midst  of  the  bustle  of  society, which  he  has  quitted  for  ever. 
Awaiting  the  honour  of  your  reply,  sir,  deign  to  receive  the.  assurance  of  the 
sentiments  of  the  profound  esteem  of  him,  who  has  the  honour  to  be,  with  the 
highest  consideration,  your  most  humble  and  very  obedient  servant,  Rodin.” 
After  reading  this  letter,  and  the  name  of  the  person  who  had  signed  it, 
M.  Hardy  again  summoned  all  his  recollections,  and  reflected  for  a long 
time  ; but  could  neither  remember  the  name  of  Rodin,  nor  the  serious  cir- 
cumstance to  which  allusion  had  been  made.  At  the  end  of  a protracted 
silence,  he  said  to  the  servant,  “ You  say  it  was  M.  Rodin  who  gave  you  this 
letter  ?” 

“It  was,  sir.” 


AND  AMUSEMENT  FOR  THE  MILLION. 


“And  who  is  M.  Rodin  ?” 

“An  excellent  old  gentleman,  who  has  just  recovered  from  a long  ill- 
ness, which  very  nearly  carried  him  off.  He  has  been  convalescent  for 
some  days;  but  he  is  still  so  melancholy  and  so  weak,  that  it  is  painful  to 
see  him.  It  is  a great  pity,  for  there  is  not  a worthier  or  a better  man  in 
the  house,  unless  it  be  yourself,  sir,  who,  perhaps,  excel  him,’’  added  the 
servant,  bowing  at  the  same  time  with  an  air  respectfully  flattering. 

“ M.  Rodin  ?”  said  M.  Hardy,  thoughtfully.  “ It  is  very  singular  ; I do 
not  recollect  the  name,  nor  any  circumstance  that  attaches  to  it.” 

“ Will  you,  sir,  be  good  enough  to  give  me  an  answer  ?”  said  the  servant; 
“ I will  convey  it  to  M.  Rodin,  who  is  at  present  with  Father  d’Aigrigny, 
to  whom  he  has  gone  to  take  leave.” 

“ To  take  leave  ?” 

“Yes,  sir,  the  post  horses  have  just  arrived.” 

“ For  whom  ?”  inquired  M.  Hardy. 

“ For  Father  d’Aigrigny,  sir.” 

“ Is  he  then  going  a journey  ?”  said  M.  Hardy,  in  astonishment. 

“ Oh  1 he  doubtless  will  not  be  a long  time  absent,”  said  the  servant,  in  a 
confidential  manner;  “ for  the  reverend  father  has  no  one  with  him,  and  is 
taking  but  very  little  luggage.  And,  besides,  the  reverend  father  will  no 
doubt  come  to  take  leave  of  you,  sir.  But  what  answer  is  to  be  taken  to 
M.  Rodin  ?” 

The  letter  which  M.  Hardy  had  received  from  the  reverend  father  was 
couched  in  such  polite  terms,  and  spoke  of  Gabriel  with  so  much  respect, 
that  M.  Hardy,  stimulated  perhaps  by  a natural  curiosity,  and  not  having 
any  motive  for  declining  the  interview  at  the  moment  of  leaving  the  house, 
said  to  the  servant,  “ Be  good  enough  to  say  to  M.  Rodin,  that  if  it  will 
not  be  putting  him  to  too  much  trouble,  I will  receive  him  here.” 

“ I will  acquaint  him  this  moment,  sir,”  said  the  servant,  bowing,  and  he 
then  quitted  the  room. 

M.  Hardy,  when  left  alone,  began  to  wonder  who  M.  Rodin  could  be,  and 
occupied  himself  in  some  trifling  preparations  for  his  departure,  as  nothing 
in  the  world  would  have  induced  him  to  pass  another  night  in  the  house  ; 
and  in  order  to  keep  up  his  courage,  he  every  moment  kept  calling  to  mind 
the  sweet  and  evangelical  language  of  Gabriel,  in  the  same  manner  that 
believers  recite  some  portion  of  the  litany,  in  order  to  preserve  them  from 
temptation. 

The  servant  soon  returned  and  said  to  M.  Hardy,  “ M.  Rodin  is  here,  sir.” 
“ Request  him  to  come  in.” 

Rodin  entered,  clad  in  his  black  dressing-gown,  and  holding  his  old  silk 
cap  in  his  hand.  The  servant  disappeared.  The  day  was  beginning  to 
decline.  M.  Hardy  rose  to  meet  Rodin,  whose  features  he  could  not  yet 
very  well  distinguish  ; hut  as  soon  as  the  reverend  father  bad  arrived  in 
the  more  luminous  circle  that  bordered  on  the  window,  M.  Hardy,  having 
for  an  instant  looked  upon  the  Jesuit,  he  could  not  repress  a slight  shriek 
that  was  forced  on  him  by  surprise  and  a bitter  recollection.  This  first 
expression  of  astonishment  and  pain  having  passed  away,  M.  Hardy, 
recovering  himself,  said  to  Rodin,  in  an  altered  voice,  “You  here,  sir? 
Ah  ! you  are  right : the  circumstance  under  which  I saw  you  for  the  first 
time  was  indeed  a serious  one.” 

“Ah,  my  dear  sir!”  said  Rodin,  in  a whining  and  self-satisfied  tone,  “ 1 
was  very  certain  you  could  not  have  forgotten  me.” 

( To  be  continued.) 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


I’honographers. — We  have  received  numerous  communications  from  pho- 
nographers,  which  we  will  answer,  cn  masse,  in  a week  or  two,  when  we 
have  examined  the  periodicals  which  have  been  sent  us.  We  judge  according 
to  the  light  that  comes  to  us. 

Allison  wants  to  know  the  origin  of  dreams.  JJ'e  suppose  he  means  the 
proximate  cause  of  dreams.  Of  this  science  we  can  sag  but  lillle,  and 
Homer  lcnew  quite  as  much  as  we  do.  But  dreams  are,  no  doubt,  imperfect, 
vague,  and  indefinite  types  of  another  state  of  being,  in  which  the  spirit, 
leaving  the  body,  finds  a world  made  and  ready  for  its  reception.  This 
is  one  of  their  poetical  meanings,  and  poetry  is  often  wise  where  science  is 
foolish. 

T.  R. — A widoiv,  on  the  point  of  marriage,  wishes  to  know  ivhether  “ a while 
chip  bonnet  and  feathers,  a ivhite  satin  dress,  el  celcera,’’  would  be  accord- 
ing to  etiquette.  Much  depends  on  the  et  cetsera.  But  when  widows  do 
maryj,  they  are  supposed  to  be  single  women.  St.  Paul  says  that  those 
who  marry  again  are  not  “ widows  indeed.”  They  are  not  real  widows ; 
moreover,  their  garden  is  weeded,  and  grows  flowers — why  not  feath  ers  also ? 
As  for  white  satin,  they  mourn  for  the  dead  in  white  in  the  Celestial  Empire. 
And  all  marriages  are  made  in  heaven,  you  know  ; and  what  is  marriage  but 
death  to  a woman  ? She  is  Miss  or  Mrs.  II.  before  marriage,  and  as  soon 
as  the  ceremony  ceases  she  is  so  no  longei — she  is  legally  dead.  The  miss 
and  the  widow  both  die  ; let  them  be  mourned  for  in  white  raiment.  While 
is  the  clothing  of  the  dead,  and  therefore  the  most  suitable  dress  for 
marriage,  where  singleness  dies  in  blessedness.  Joking  apart,  were  we 
about  to  lead  Mrs.  It.  to  the  altar,  we  should  say,  “ Conceal  all  symptoms 
of  aformermarriage,  in  word,  in  deed , in  dress — defy  etiquette  for  the  sake 
of  this  concealment , for  you  are  no  longer  the  tv  fie  of  the  dead,  but  of  the 
living.”  We  consider  this  a lesson  for  life.  Apply  to  the  modiste  for  a 
lesson  for  the  wedding  day,  if  this  be  not  satisfactory.  The  widow  also 
inquires  which  is  the  most  propitious  month  for  marriage  ? Perhaps  the 
thirteenth  is  the  one,  as  it  is  the  least  unlucky. 


Emmeline. — Dignity  is  always  becoming  in  a woman , and  it  is  especially  so 
before  marriage,  when  her  position  is  most  critical.  However,  it  should 
always  be  combined  with  sweetness  of  maimer, or  it  is  mistaken  for  sulkiness. 
When  a woman  gracefully  withdraws  from  the  presence  of  a frequent 
visitor,  if  he  tongs  for  her  society  he  will  seek  it,  and  the  seeking  is  tanta- 
mount to  an  explanation.  She  thus  delicately,  by  signs  rather  than  words, 
places  the  gentleman  under  llie  obligation  of  verbally  explaining  himself ; 
because  the  interviews  are  then  no  longer  accidental,  even  in  appearance. 

S.  S. — He  must  be  a very  bashful  gentleman  indeed  who  has  been  engaged 
for  mouths  or  years  to  a lady,  and  is  afraid  to  mention  the  subject  of 
marriage.  How  did  he  arrive  at  the  stage  of  engagement  ? A man  who 
can  go  so  far,  might  go  a little  farther  without  blushing.  It  is  not  hash- 
fulness,  Sarah,  it  is  some  other  cause — not  leant  of  love,  but  prudence 
perhaps — an  estimable  quality  in  every  man,  which,  however,  ladies,  in 
their  impatience,  are  sometimes  apt  to  misinterpret. 

Adrienne. — “ Is  it  etiquette  for  a lady  to  rise  from  her  seat,  when  a gentle- 
man offers  to  shake  hands  with  her  at  his  departure  ?”  Is  she  an  old  lady 
mending  stockings,  or  a matron  trimming  a bonnet  for  a baby,  she  may  sit 
still ; but  if  she  be  a young  lady,  she  ought  to  jump  up  and  throw  herself 
into  an  attitude.  But  much  depends  on  the  love  she  hears  him,  her  intimacy 
with  him,  or  the  desire  she  has  to  hide  her  feelings,  and  the  sort  of  meaning 
she  means  to  put  into  her  manners. 

Juliette  complains  that  we  give  more  paternal  advice  to  bachelors  than  to 
maids.  If  so,  then,  we  are  very  naughty.  Julietta  evidently  wants  a 
husband,  and  perhaps  would  be  much  obliged  tous  if  we  could  find  her  one. 
She  is  like  a young  lioness  roaring  of  ter  prey,  and  she  would  make  a jackal 
of  us.  If  we  may  judge  from  her  style  of  language  and  her  handwriting , 
she  would  make  the  best  half  of  most  men.  how  are  the  ravens  provided 
for,  and  who  clothes  the  lilies  ? Ponder  on  this,  Juliette ; and  do  not 
despair  of  the  ways  and  means  that  are  yet  in  store  for  you. 

W.  C.  M.  should  study  the  principles  of  logic,  or  the  art  of  reasoning,  which 
begins  with  a known  fact,  and  rises  to  an  unknown.  Meikle  begins  with 
one  unknown,  and  rises  to  another  unknown.  He  docs  not  know  the 
difference  between  a particular  and  a universal  proposition.  We  argue 
from  the  individual  will  power  to  the  universal  will  power;  and  this  is 
legitimate  analogical  reasoning  from  experience.  Bui  Meikle  denies  the 
universal  will  power,  without  giving  us  a fact  to  begin  with.  If  he  will 
point  out  any  organic  systematic  agent  in  nature  which  we  positively  know, 
from  experience  or  observation,  to  act  unconsciously , we  will  yield  the  point 
— otherwise  we  regard  him  and  all  his  school,  which  is  a rope  of  sand,  as 
not  worth  reasoning  with.  Meikle  denies  the  existence  of  power — then  he 
says  power  and  matter  are  the  same ! Poor  soul  ! he  has  cast  his  lot 
amongst  the  potsherds  of  the  earth.  Dust  his  philosophy  is,  and  to  dust 
it  shall  return  ! 

H.  M. — Ladies  are  not  expected  to  make  speeches  when  their  healths  are 
drunk.  But  if  any  lady  can  speak  well  and  confidently  on  such  an  occa- 
sion, yentlemen  will  all  be  delighted  to  hear  her,  and  carry  her  through 
with  rapturous  plaudits. 

Styk. — Algebra  is  easily  learnt  by  look.  We  believe  Bridge’s  Algebra  is 
considered  very  dear  and  intelligible.  Jl'e  suspect  Bunny  castle’ s is  falling 
behind.  Nicholson  and  Rowbottom’s  has  a good  run  at  present.  But  ive 
speak  as  much  from  report  as  personal  knowledge. 

Leola  Plaudine  is  courted  through  the  penny  post,  and  never  sees  her 
sweetheart  at  all.  “ Now,  I wish  to  ask  yon,  Mr.  Editor,  whether  a 
lasting  affection  can  be  formed  by  such  a process  ; and  whether  it  is  con- 
sistent with  the  rules  of  society  to  maintain  such  a correspondence  ?"  This 
comes  of  cheap  postage.  And  when  phonography  becomes  fashionable,  a 
lover  xvill  be  able  to  send  by  post  the  very  tones” of  his  voice,  and  his  style 
of  pronunciation.  We  are  fast  approaching  the  invisible  world.  It  is 
evidently  the  most  spiritual  mode  of  courtship,  however  ; it  is  the  safest. 
It  is  the  most  imaginative.  And  as  the  pleasures  of  courtship  are  chiefly 
imaginative,  we  think  it  quite  as  luxurious  a;  the  vulgar  way.  But  when 
will  young  ladies  be  pleased  ? JY hat  ever  will  satisfy  them'!  Pyramus 
courted  Thisbe  through  a stone  wall.  But  this  did  not  satisfy  her ; she 
regarded  her  destiny  as  a very  hard  one. 

Clarissa. — It  is  a difficult  task  to  reclaim  a young  man  who  has  found  out 
a haunt  for  evening  divertisement.  Sometimes  reproach  makes  him  worse, 
and  patient  endurance  will  bring  him  round,  as  it  leaves  him  to  his  own 
reproaches , which  are  always  most  powerful.  Believe  in  other  people's 
conscience,  and  do  not  kill  it  with  your  own  advice.  This  is  the  common 
fault  of  women.  Ti  e do  not  suspect  Clarissa  of  this — we  only  give  a hint. 
Nagging  will  not  cure  a drunkard.  It  will  only  make  him  yet  a latch-key, 
and  stay  out  later. 

Clovis. — The  Jersey  paper  may  be  got  of  Simmonds  and  Co.,  Cornhill. 

“ Baker’s  Island  of  Jersey”  may  be  had  at  our  publisher’s,  price  9s. 

E.  F.  G.  tvould  be  wise  to  resist  the  temptation.  An  elderly  widow  with  a good 
fortune  may  find  a respectable  influential  man  of  mature  age,  who  may  raise 
her  in  rank  and  respectability  in  the  world,  and  be  her  domestic  companion. 
To  marry  a youth  who  might  be  her  son,  and  who  is  younger  than  her  own 
children,  is  to  launch  herself  into  a sea  of jealousy,  suspicion,  and  vexation. 
It  is  barely  possible  that  the  marriage  may  be  conducive  to  happiness. 
Some  young  men  are  wiser  than  some  old  ones.  At  all  events,  let  her  keep 
her  money  in  her  own  hands,  not  conjointly,  but  separately. 

Rifleman. — Quintilian’ sworks  are  easily  procured  at  a classical  bookseller’  8. 
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FAMILY  HERALD— USEFUL  INFORMATION 


“ A Constant  Reader.” — Mr.  Winsor  was  the  person  who  first  suggested  the 
use  of  coal  gas  for  lights.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  laughed  at  the  idea,  and 
said  that,  when  London  was  lighted  with  gas  St.  Paul's  ivould  dance  a 
minuet  with  Westminster  Abbey. 

Ada. — Young  ladies  and  young  gentlemen  have  various  ivays  of  tormenting 
one  another.  Sometimes  young  ladies  look  sulky  and  out  of  the  window, 
and  young  gentlemen  read,  and  won’t  talk,  nor  laugh  at  a joke.  Sometimes 
they  abuse  and  bother  one  another,  and  have  word-battles.  What  else  can 
you  expect  from  heroes  and  heroines  ? To  cure  such  foibles  is  as  difficult 
as  to  cure  original  sin  itself. 

J.  S.  M.  B.—  The  Duke  of  Wellington  married  a daughter  of  Lord  Longford. 
She  died  in  1831.  The  Marquis  of  Douro  is  her  son.  The  thumb  is  a 
finger. 

W.  A. — Charcoal  is  a non-conductor  of  heat ; it  would  be  better  than  water 
if  made  air-tight,  and  consequently  fireproof.  The  hot  air  of  a stove  is 
most  destructive  to  health. 

Moses. — Fish  is  both  singular  and  plural  in  vulgar  usage.  You  may  say  to 
afishmonger,  “ Are  your  fish  good  to-day  ?”  or  “ Is  your  fish  good  to-day  ?” 

Johnny  Gilpin. — Although  unfrequented  by  “ train-band  captains’ ’ or 
“ citizens  of  credit  and  renown,’’  the  far-famed  “ Bell  ” at  Edmonton  still 
exists  ; but,  in  common  with  other  roadside  inns,  has  suffered  sadly  by  the 
railways.  Happily,  however,  the  widowed  hostess,  like  Mrs.  Gilpin,  “ had 
a frugal  mind,”  and  previously  secured  fortune's  favours.  Johnny  will  find 
the  exterior  modernised  and  shorn  of  its  balcony,  but  some  of  the  antique 
appurtenances  of  the  old  house  still  remain,  with,  moreover,  substantial 
English  cheer,  a hearty  welcome,  a smart  waiting  maid,  and  charges  “ all 
of  the  olden  time.”  The  widow's  nepheiv,  “ the  youth  ” who  now  presides, 
will  cheerfully  answer  the  other  questions.  Make  a pilgrimage,  as  we  did, 
and  verify  our  remarks.  Some  of  Cowper’s  serious  friends  ( z race  not 
quite  extinct j were  absurdly  offended  at  his  innocent  and  mirthful  compo- 
sition, and  regarded  its  production  as  a deadly  sin;  even  the  author  lamented 
the  publication,  and  was  weak  enough  to  consider  its  vindication  necessary. 

B.  B.  T .—Inadmissible ; requires  pruning  in  epithets,  and  correction  in 
accentuation,  as  vi‘ brated  for  vibrat'ed,  <S ;c. 

G.  S.  T.  W. — Try  cold  applications  to  the  head.  To  stop  bleeding  of  the 
nose,  use  the  following  styptic  : — Dissolve  one  scruple  of  sulphate  of  copper 
in  half  an  ounce  of  pure  or  distilled  water.  Make  a pledget  of  lint,  dipit 
in  the  solution  and  apply  it  to  the  nostrils.  Renew  frequently  if  required. 
Apply  to  a medical  man.  We  cannot  incur  the  responsibility  of  advising. 

J.  St.  Clare. — Flatulency,  caused  by  indigestion.  Remove  the  crudities 
from  the  stomach  and  bowels  by  a gentle  emetic  or  a mild  aperient,  and 
avoid  everything  which  debilitates  the  system  in  general,  or  the  stomach  in 
particular.  Consult  a matron  or  a medical  man. 

Zew. — We  cannot  say  unless  we  saw  the  drawing. 

Mary  H. — Say  you  promised  in  haste  and  repent  at  leisure. 

Wingfield. — Send  three  stamps  for  any  particular  number  of  the  Herald. 

P.  B.  M. — The  first  of  April  is  the  day  for  such  notices.  Do  you  guess? 

Henricus. — 22  numbers,  each  of  4 pages,  or  4 times  the  present  size. 

“ Subscriber,”  Blackburn.— At  the  Colonial  Office. 

W.  O.  D. — Write  to  the  Secretary,  at  Somerset  House. 

Robjohns. — Ion  is  a modern  tragedy  and  not  a game. 

“ Constant  Purchaser  ;”  Rowena;  W.  S.;  J.  D.;  Tim  Cook. — Consult  the 
Index. 

H.  C.  G. ; Androcles. — The  articles  sent,  or  similar  ones,  have  already 
appeared  or  been  answered*. 

Communications  Received. — Cobweb. — R.  P. — “ A Bolton  Factory  Opera- 
tive.”— H.  L.  C. — S.  S.  S. — James  H. — W.  V.  G.— Uncle  John. — H. 
B.  M. — Djalma  (see  No.  84,  p.  510). — W.  M.  S.  (yes;  the  Ordnance 
Map). — J.  W.  Hesperus. — Lady  B. — W.  A. — S.  R.,  Birmingham. — 
H.  M.,  Dover. — E.  Reynolds. — Mary. — Jane. — I.C.  S.  T. — F.  J.  C.— 
T.  J.  O. — St.  Alban  (too  long). — Sophia. — J.  S.,  Hackenthorpe. — R.  F. 
— D.  L.,  Sheffield. — G.  S.  A.,  Diss  (old). — Z.  E.  W. — J.  St.  Clare. — 
J.  K.—  M.  C.— Q.  X.— Xit.— J.  W.  L— A.  A.  E.— F.  S.— J.  F.  R.— 
“ Hermsdorf  Castle.” — C.  J.  B. — Agnes  (write  to  Mr.  Masters). — M.  J. 
— Caudle  172. — Nemo. — F.  A.  M.  (send  a suggestion) . — H.  H.  (see  No. 
116.) — Mary  Belinda. — J.  H. — CcburdeLion. — Ferguson. — L.  N. — 
Rosa. — Ll — d. — Richard  L.  — Susan  H.  — Cleopatra. — Nevil. — - 
Kitty  B. — jEphas. — Peelgarlic. — Grant. — G.  G.  M.—  E.  M.,  Not- 
tingham (what  was  the  question?)- — A.  L. — J.  B.  R.  (will  be  inserted  the 
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T.  W. ; T.  Hanna,  Dover  ; K.  K. ; E.  Palmer  ; Rough-Head  ; J.  Ray  ; 
Henry  W.  (nonsense)  ; Marianne;  N.  P.  P. — The  questions  are  either 
inappropriate,  too  trivial,  or  ive  are  unable  to  answer  them. 

Contributions  thankfully  declined. — The  Curate’s  Daughter. — Magnus  Mor- 
gan.— A Tale  without  a title,  commencing  “ Yes,  my  native  fields,”  &c. — 
Things  look  well  in  the  Distance. — The  Friend  in  Need. — The  Village 
Curate. — The  Proscribed  Royalist. — The  Adventures  of  a Night. — The 
Smithsons  go  to  Gravesend. — The  Mortgage. — Angelin,  a Tale  of  Woe. — 
The  Contrast;  or,  the  Two  Servants. — Two  of  a Trade  never  agree. 

To  Celestina. — If  Celestina  (No.  114,  p.  152)  will  favour  “Homo,  Re- 
view Office,  Nottingham,”  with  a line  respecting  the  “ inhabitants  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,”  he  or  she  may  perhaps  meet  with  satisfactory  information. 


THE  PAINTER’S  REVELATION. 


“ I cannot  paint  it !”  exclaimed  Duncan  Weir,  as  he  threw  down  his 
pencil  in  despair. 

The  portrait  of  a beautiful  female  rested  on  his  easel.  The  head  was 
turned  as  if  to  look  into  the  painter’s  face,  and  an  expression  of  delicious 
confidence  and  love  was  playing  about  the  half-parted  mouth.  A mass  of 
luxuriant  hair,  stirred  by  the  position,  threw  its  shadow  upon  a shoulder  that 
but  for  its  transparency  you  would  have  given  to  Itys,  and  the  light  from 
which  the  face  turned  away  fell  on  the  polished  throat  with  the  rich  mellow- 
ness of  a moonbeam.  She  was  a brunette — her  hair  of  glossy  back,  and  the 
blood  melting  through  the  clear  brown  of  her  cheek,  and  sleeping  in  her  lip 
like  colour  in  the  edge  of  a rose.  The  eye  was  unfinished.  He  could  not 
paint  it.  Her  low,  expressive  forehead,  and  the  light  pencil  of  her  eyebrows, 
and  the  long,  melancholy  lashes  were  all  perfect ; but  lie  had  painted  the  eye 
a hundred  times,  and  a hundred  limes  he  had  destroyed  it,  till,  at  the  close  of 
a long  day,  as  his  light  failed  him,  he  threw  down  his  pencil  in  despair,  and, 
resting  his  head  on  his  easel,  gave  himself  up  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
ideal  picture  of  his  fancy. 

I wish  all  my  readers  had  painted  a portrait — the  portrait  of  the  face  they 
best  love  to  look  on — it  would  be  such  a chance  to  thrill  them  with  a descrip- 
tion of  the  painter’s  feelings.  To  be  set  to  steal  away  the  tint  of  the 
lip  and  the  glory  of  the  brow  you  worship  ! To  have  beauty  come  and  sit 
down  before  you  till  its  spirit  is  breathed  into  your  fancy,  and  you  can  turn 
away  and  paint  it!  To  call  up,  like  a rash  enchanter,  the  smile  that  bewilders 
you,  and  have  power  over  the  expression  of  a face  that,  meet  you  where  it 
will,  laps  you  in  Elysium  ! Make  me  a painter,  Pythagoras  ! 

A lover’s  picture  of  his  mistress,  painted  as  she  exists  in  his  fancy,  would 
never  be  recognised.  He  would  make  little  of  features  and  complexion.  No 
— no — he  has  not  been  an  idolater  for  this.  He  has  seen  her  as  no  one  else 
has  seen  her,  with  the  illumination  of  love,  which,  once  in  her  fife,  makes 
every  woman  under  heaven  an  angel  of  light.  He  knows  her  heart,  too — its 
gentleness,  its  fervour  ; and  when  she  comes  up  in  his  imagination  it  is  not 
her  form  passing  before  his  mind’s  eye,  but  the  apparition  of  her  invisible 
virtues,  clothed  in  the  tender  recollections  of  their  discovery  and  development. 

Duncan  could  not  satisfy  himself.  He  painted  with  his  heart  on  fire,  and 
he  threw  by  canvas  after  canvas  till  his  room  was  like  a gallery  of  angels. 
In  ' perfect  despair,  at  last,  he  sat  down  and  made  a deliberate  copy  of  her 
features — -the  exquisite  picture  of  which  we  have  spoken.  Still,  the  eye 
haunted  him.  He  felt  as  if  it  would  redeem  all  if  he  could  give  it  the  ex- 
pression with  which  it  looked  back  some  of  his  impassioned  declarations. 
His  skill,  however,  was  as  yet  baffled,  and  it  was  at  the  close  of  the  third  day 
of  unsuccessful  effort  that  he  relinquished  it  in  despair,  and,  dropping  his 
head  upon  his  easel,  abandoned  himself  to  his  imagination. 

Duncan  entered  the  gallery  with  Helen  leaning  on  his  arm.  It  was 
thronged  with  visitors.  Groups  were  collected  before  the  favourite  pictures, 
and  fhe  low  hum  of  criticism  rose  confusedly,  varied,  now  and  then,  by  the 
exclamation  of  some  enthusiastic  spectator.  In  a conspicuous  part  of  the 
room  hung  “The  Mute  Reply,  by  Duncan  Weir.”  A crowd  had  gathered 
before  it,  and  were  gazing  on  it  with  evident  pleasure.  Expressions  of  sur- 
prise and  admiration  broke  frequently  from  the  group,  and,  as  they  fell  on 
the  ear  of  Duncan,  he  felt  an  irresistible  impulse  to  approach  and  look  at  his 
own  picture.  What  is  like  the  affection  of  a painter  for  the  offspring  of  his 
genius  ? It  seemed  to  him  as  if  he  had  never  before  seen  it.  There  it  hung 
like  a new  picture,  and  he  dwelt  upon  it  with  all  the  interest  of  a stranger. 
It  was  indeed  beautiful.  There  was  a bewitching  loveliness  floating  over  the 
features.  The  figure  and  air  had  a peculiar  grace  and  freedom  ; but  the  eve 
showed  the  genius  of  the  master.  It  W'as  a large,  lustrous  eye,  moistened 
without  weeping,  and  lifted  up,  as  if  to  the  face  of  a lover,  with  a look  of 
indescribable  tenderness.  The  deception  was  wonderful.  It  seemed  every 
moment  as  if  the  moisture  would  gather  into  a tear,  and  roll  down  her  cheek. 
There  was  a strange  freshness  in  its  impression  upon  Duncan.  It  seemed  to 
have  the  very  look  that  had  sometimes  beamed  upon  him  in  the  twilight. 
He  turned  from  it  and  looked  upon  Helen.  Her  eyes  met  his  with  the  same 
■ — the  self-same  expression  of  the  picture.  A murmur  of  pleased  recognition 
stole  from  the  crowd  whose  attention  was  attracted.  Duncan  broke  into 
tears— and  awoke.  He  had  been  dreaming  on  his  easel ! 

“ Do  you  believe  in  dreams,  Helen?”  said  Duncan,  as  he  led  her  into  the 
studio  the  next  day  to  look  at  the  finished  picture. 
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THE  RAILWAY  ERA. 


The  year  1845  will  ever  be  a memorable  year  in  the  history  of  road- 
making. Unlike  the  last  ’45,  which  is  remarkable  only  for  a national 
insurrection,  the  present  is  characterized  by  a simultaneous  mania  for 
railing  over  the  whole  of  the  civilized  world.  Even  railways  for  India  are 
already  in  contemplation,  and  ere  long,  no  doubt,  the  contagion  will  spread 
eveu  to  China  itself.  The  French,  by  no  means  a commercial  people,  but 
subject  to  paroxysms  of  speculation  and  haphazard,  as  in  the  case  of  John 
Law’s  Royal  Bank  of  France,  aud  the  Mississippi  bubble,  have  caught  the 
prevailing  epidemic  of  road-making,  and  enter  into  it  with  a zeal  which 
resembles  not  a little  a religious  frenzy.  The  French  papers  lately  gave 
an  account  of  a party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  were  anxiously  awaiting 
in  Paris  the  result  of  a division  in  the  Chambers  respecting  a projected 
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line  of  road,  who  so  soon  as  it  was  announced  that  a majority  had 
pronounced  in  its  favour,  rose  up  in  ecstacv,  embraced  and  kissed  each 
other,  and  then  immediately  proceeded,  like  boys  and  girls  elated  with 
juvenile  hopes  of  happiness,  to  communicate  by  letter  the  joyful  intelli- 
gence to  their  friends  in  the  country.  We  take  it  much  cooler  in  England, 
even  when  we  do  more  business.  The  current  of  our  English  movement  is 
deep  and  powerful,  astonishing  all  parties  with  the  evidence  of  immense 
financial  resources,  such  as  no  country  in  the  world  before  possessed,  even  in 
j the  golden  age.  Nearly  one  hundred  millions  sterling  have  been  subscribed 
| this  year,  or  promised  to  be  forthcoming,  for  roads  to  be  completed  in  the 
year  1848. 

No  change  produced  by  legislation  can  equal  that  which  will  be  accom- 
plished by  this  great  social  revolution.  The  power  of  politics  sinks  before 
it  into  insignificance.  As  the  helm  to  guide  it  and  to  direct  it  judiciously, 
political  government  must  certainly  be  regarded  as  a most  important  and 
indispensable  pre-requisite  for  the  movement ; but  as  an  impelling  power, 
it  is  absolutely  nothing,  being  itself  carried  along  like  the  helm  of  a vessel, 
by  the  force  of  the  current.  Commerce  is  the  power  that  does  it.  Social 
intercourse,  or  intercommunion,  is  the  spirit  of  the  movement.  Men  seek 
more  and  more  a knowledge  of  each  other,  and  an  interchange  of  each 
others’  works  of  labour.  The  spirit  of  man  is  becoming  less  and  less 
isolated  and  local : less  and  less  attached  to  particular  spots,  habits  and 
customs,  food  and  clothing  ; less  and  less  prejudiced  against  other  places, 
other  habits  and  customs,  other  modes  of  living  and  thinking.  Men  are 
becoming  passionately  fond  of  visiting  one  another.  Not — as  our  ancestors 
and  our  live  advocates  of  ancestral  habits — in  mere  family  parties,  morning 
and  evening  calls  at  the  houses  of  particular  friends  ; but — as  citizens  of  the 
world,  anxious  to  study  the  character  of  nations  and  provinces,  the  climate, 
the  productions  of  the  soil,  and  the  arts  of  life — to  visit  cities  rather  than 
private  houses,  and  people  rather  than  private  families.  Cities  are  anxious 
to  pay  visits  to  cities,  provinces  to  provinces,  and  kingdoms  to  kingdoms. 
Sociality  is  expanding  itself,  and  almost  forsaking  the  limited  sphere  of 
individual  friendship  and  domesticity.  It  presumes  to  hold  intercourse 
with  nations  en  masse,  and  describe  the  character  and  draw  the  portrait  of 
the  million  as  if  it  were  a single  individual,  which  the  all-embracing  eye  of 
the  tourists  could  comprehend  in  a glance,  and  understand  in  a twinkle  of 
the  eyelids. 

We  are  getting  very  large-minded,  certainly  ; and  what  we  cannot  see  for 
ourselves  others  see  for  us.  We  have  our  travellers,  as  the  manufacturers 
have  theirs  ; and  they  go  to  St.  Petersburgh  for  a month  or  six  weeks,  and 
write,  for  our  instruction,  Russia  and  the  Russians,  or  Revelations  of  Russia 
— a new  and  railroad  species  of  revelation.  Then  they  go  to  France,  and 
write  France  and  the  French.  They  then  go  to  Spain,  and  write  new 
revelations  there.  Then  they  go  to  Ireland,  and  see  through  the 
character  of  the  Irish  in  no  time,  as  the  cockneys  say  ; and  if  we  choose 
to  follow  them  in  fancy,  by  reading  their  books,  we  travel  very  quickly 
and  cheaply  over  all  Europe,  and  create  nations,  and  people,  and  characters 
in  the  world  within,  which  have  no  positive  existence,  perhaps,  in  the  world 
without,  but  which  serve  the  purpose  of  erdarging  our  minds,  of  de- 
nationalising and  de-localising  them,  and  making  us  more  cosmopolite  in 
our  opinions  and  feelings  than  we  could  otherwise  be.  Such  travelling  by 
reading  is  the  necessary  result  of  the  facility  of  travelling  by  other  means  ; 
and  it  is  fast  breaking  down  the  old  puny  prejudices  which  made  Scotch- 
men, Englishmen,  and  Frenchmen  at  one  time  imagine  all  the  world  to  he 
monsters  but  themselves.  Much  of  this  spirit  still  remains  amongst  the 
old-fashioned ; but  the  young  are  evidently  casting  it  off,  as  an  unnatural 
incubus.  The  good  results,  we  allow,  are  not  yet  apparent.  The  liberal 
and  associative  spirit  of  modern  times  partakes  very  much  of  unprincipled 
indifference  to  truth  and  virtue.  In  casting  off  prejudices,  local  or  doc- 
trinal, the  mind  is  naturally  thrown  into  a transition  state,  which  may  be 
characterised  as  unprincipled  ; but  as  the  movement  is  inevitable,  as  the 
old  state  was  an  evil  state — a state  of  savage  and  ferocious  bigotry — as 
Providence  points  the  way  out,  and  hope  “ the  lovely  scenes  at  distance 
hails,”  we  have  no  reason  to  do  otherwise  than  rejoice  at  the  change  which 
seems  coming  on  the  world.  They  who  believe  in  Providence  have  no 
reason  to  fear ; yet  strange  it  is,  that  it  is  chiefly  from  those  who  profess 
to  believe  in  it  that  the  thrilling  sounds  of  alarm  are  heard,  as  if  their 
pretended  faith  was  a delusion,  or  their  principles  led  them  to  believe  that 
mercy  was  too  weak  for  judgment  in  the  government  of  the  world,  and 
would  be  finally  overwhelmed  in  the  torrent  of  elemental  ferocity — an 
awful  faith,  which,  however,  is  rather  the  offspring  of  the  old  ferocious 
times  of  national  and  sectarian  vindictiveness  than  of  that  wisdom  which 
cometh  from  above. 

No  nation  in  the  world  is  so  likely  to  be  perfectly  intersected  by  the 
new  roads  as  our  own  island.  Its  insular  character  has  separated  it  in 
some  measure  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  which,  at  first  sight,  might  ap- 
pear to  be  rather  unfavourable  to  a speedy  completion  of  so  great  and  so 
expensive  a change.  It  seems — geographically,  at  least — to  be  more  na- 
tional, and  therefore  less  universal,  than  the  kingdoms  of  the  Continent, 
which  are  all  terrestrially  attached  to  each  other  as  parts  of  one  great 
world.  But  it  is  partly  to  this  insularity  of  Britain  that  she  owes  her  com- 
mercial universality.  The  sea  is  a great  highway  for  the  world ; it  sur- 
rounds our  country,  and  presents  a point  on  every  side  at  which  a free  and 
open  intercourse  can  take  place  with  every  nation  of  the  earth  ; and  our 
numerous  and  populous  cities,  more  numerous  and  more  populous  than 
those  of  any  other  nation,  present  all  that  is  necessary  to  encourage  us  to 
undertake  the  most  expensive  works  with  the  certainty  of  repayment.  The 
Journal  des  Dibats,  the  organ  of  the  French  Government,  in  a late  article. 
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confesses  the  great  superiority  of  England  in  this  respect.  It  insists  upon 
much  more  caution  in  France  than  here  in  the  outlay  of  capital  on  such 
speculations  as  railways ; and  it  gives  as  a reason  that  a panic  or  crisis  in 
France  is  much  more  detrimental  to  commercial  prosperity  than  one  in 
England.  There  is  an  elasticity  of  commercial  life  in  England  which 
enables  it  to  surmount  a difficulty  with  a healthy  renovation  of  vigour  and 
spirit,  whilst  France  long  groans  in  despondency  over  it,  as  if  in  the 
agonies  of  approaching  dissolution.  There  is  a certainty,  therefore,  that 
England  will  proceed  in  the  construction  of  railways  with  greater  spirit 
than  France  or  any  other  European  country  ; and  the  only  powerful  rivals  in 
the  race  of  railroad  civilization  which  remain  are  our  transatlantic  kinsmen, 
who  are  neither  deficient  in  spirit  nor  in  resources,  but  who  have  the  disad- 
vantage of  us  in  the  immense  extent  of  territorial  surface  over  which  their 
empire  extends — an  empire  which  promises  rather  to  excel  all  others  in 
magnificence,  some  centuries  hence,  than  to  outstrip  the  insular  smartness, 
rapidity,  and  power  of  England  in  the  mechanical  and  commercial  race  of  the 
present  times. 

Setting  it  down,  therefore,  as  a fact  which  admits  of  little  or  no  dispute, 
that,  in  the  course  of  a few  years,  England  will  have  the  precedence  of  all 
other  nations  in  her  travelling  system,  let  us  inquire  for  a little,  by  way  of 
amusement  as  well  as  of  instruction,  what  is  likely  to  be  the  immediate  con- 
sequence of  this.  The  immediate  consequence  of  free  and  rapid  intercourse 
between  large  masses  of  men  is  the  development  of  the  intellectual 
faculties.  Hence  it  is,  that,  in  rustic  times,  when  cities  have  no  existence, 
or  are  merely  little  walled  towns  with  a large  cathedral  in  the  centre,  men 
are  serfs — creatures  of  the  soil ; barons  are  merely  hold  and  imperious 
cattle  owners,  and  perhaps  even  highway  robbers  ; and  minstrel  poetry  and 
fables  are  the  only  species  of  literature  that  is  cultivated.  The  arts  are 
rude,  and  science  has  no  existence.  As  the  towns  grow,  so  does  the  in- 
telligence of  man,  his  skill  as  an  artist,  his  knowledge  as  a philosopher — - 
his  poetry  loses  its  wild  grandeur  and  fervour — he  becomes  cool,  rational, 
and  thoughtful.  This  is  all  the  result  of  social  intercourse,  and  the  vast 
variety  of  subjects  of  matter-of-fact  that  are  brought  before  him.  lie  is 
drawn  out  of  the  imaginative  and  contemplative  world  of  rustic  solitude, 
into  the  active,  intriguing,  and  scheming  policy  of  society  ; his  ideas 
multiply  in  proportion  to  the  number  and  variety  of  interests,  chances, 
hopes,  and  fears,  that  demand  his  attention ; and  as  he  contemplates  more 
the  works  of  man  than  the  creations  of  God,  he  invariably  becomes  less 
religious,  and  more  political  as  a bustling  citizen,  than  he  was  as  a simple 
rustic.  This  is  the  simple  history  of  the  agglomeration  of  men  in  masses. 
It  may  be  read  in  the  history  of  all  nations — of  Greece,  of  Rome,  of  France, 
of  England.  It  may  be  read  in  the  comparative  character  of  the  rustic 
and  town  population  of  our  own  country.  It  is  a natural  result  of  causes 
which,  acting  similarly  to  what  they  have  hitherto  done,  will  always  pro- 
duce a similar  effect.  The  tendency,  therefore,  of  the  railway  movement 
is,  to  assimilate  our  provincial  to  our  town  population — to  develop  still 
more  than  hitherto  the  intellect  of  our  town  population,  both  in  its  good 
and  in  its  evil  aspects — to  reduce  the  fervour  of  national  bigotry,  and  create 
something  like  an  unprincipled  universalism,  which  sneers  or  smiles  at  the 
enthusiastic  energy  of  sects  and  parties,  and  settles  itself  in  a material 
sharpness  and  keenness  about  worldly  policy,  commercial  schemes,  modes 
of  making  money,  and  modes  of  investing  it — an  adoration  of  trading,  and 
an  elevation  of  the  trading  faculties  of  man  to  a higher  status  than  they 
have  heretofore  enjoyed  in  the  scale  of  social  dignities.  All  this  seems 
inevitable,  and  already  we  see  our  peers  and  our  legislators  embarking 
cautiously  under  feigned  names  on  the  sea  of  commercial  speculation,  and 
speaking  technically  of  the  stakes  which  they  risk  in  this  or  that  line  of 
road.  Once  on  a time  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Europe  disdained  to  trade 
or  speculate  for  gain,  and  even  our  proudest  peers,  especially  our  richest, 
still  continue  to  glory  in  this  distinction  of  the  nobleman  and  gentleman  ; 
but  pride  dies  before  wealth,  or  rather  it  sneaks  over  to  it,  and  the  barrier 
once  broken,  the  poor  rush  forward,  and  the  rich  come  after  with  a slow 
and  dignified  pace. 

In  a moral  and  religious  point  of  view,  there  is  little  to  expect,  perhaps, 
from  this  movement;  ; but  it  has  its  good  side  as  well  as  its  bad.  The 
immorality  of  towns  is  not  worse  than  that  of  the  provinces,  but  it  is  of  a 
different  description;  there  is  more  refinement  and  delicacy  about  it;  it 
looks  more  like  virtue,  and,  therefore,  is  more  hypocritical.  The  refined 
sensualist  is  more  like  a gentleman  than  the  unpolished  boor.  Abstractly 
viewed  and  judged,  perhaps,  the  one  is  as  bad  as  the  other,  hut  viewing 
them  both,  not  as  ultimates,  but  as  stages  in  the  road  by  which  humanity 
is  advancing  to  a better  condition,  we  think  there  can  he  little  doubt  that 
the  refined  sensualist  is  a step  in  advance  of  the  other.  Perhaps  it  is  only 
by  refining  sensualism  that  we  can  at  last  get  out  of  it,  for  hv  refining  and 
sublimating,  and  refining  again,  we  may  at  last  bring  it  to  such  a degree  of 
refinement,  as  to  be  no  longer  a great  moral  nuisance.  Our  modern  gen- 
tlemen are  certainly  more  temperate,  and  more  delicate,  and  chaste  in  their 
social  habits  than  the  old  cavaliers;  and  a future  generation  may  excel  the 
present,  as  the  present  the  past.  As  to  the  religion  of  the  provincial  districts, 
as  compared  to  the  towns  it  is  evidently  more  formal  and  sectarian,  and, 
withal,  more  dogmatic.  The  tendency  of  the  town  religion  is  lo  insist 
upon  a practical  and  political  development  of  the  spirit  of  religion  in 
respect  to  the  government  of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  country.  All  reform, 
the  cry  for  which  is  got  up  in  the  towns,  has  this  object  in  view.  It  seems  to 
make  little  distinction  between  one  doctrine  and  another;  it  thinks  rather  of 
works  than  of  faith,  and  perhaps  it  is  as  energetic  and  as  useful  in  urging 
society  on  to  the  practice  of  social  justice  as  the  old  Conservative  party  in 
I preventing  that  total  dereliction  of  faith  which  seems  to  be  threatened  by 
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a large  and  influential  portion  of  the  community.  How  the  two  powers 
may  correct  one  another  ultimately,  we  know  not;  but  we  have  little  cause 
to  fear  the  future,  for  this  very  reason  : that  nature  invariably  provides  a 
counter-check  for  every  over-fervent  power  in  society,  and  in  proportion  to 
the  velocity  of  the  movement  so  is  the  resistance.  A mania  is  never 
universal.  It  is  always  opposed  ; and,  when  the  crisis  comes,  the  opposi- 
tion gets  into  power,  and  a new  system  begins. 

The  most  important  counter-check  to  the  torrent  of  materialism,  which 
is  advancing,  is  the  rapid  increase  of  a class  of  minds,  which  always  did, 
and  ever  will,  take  the  lead  in  the  purely  intellectual  world  of  instruction. 
The  highest  order  of  minds  can  never  be  altogether  subdued  ; their  voice 
must  be  heard,  their  warning  must  take  effect.  Though  they  "Sit  like  ow'ls 
on  the  ruins  of  churches  and  temples,  yet  as  owls  they  will  be  heard,  and  as 
owls,  the  birds  of  Minerva  and  of  wisdom,  they  will  be  respected.  But 
they  will  also  sing  as  larks  in  the  firmament  of  thought.  They  will  cap- 
tivate the  soul  of  the  sensualist  by  the  beauties  of  ideal  perfection  ; they 
will  arrest  the  debauchee  in  his  reckless  pursuit  of  pleasure ; they  will  alarm 
the  grovelling-  soul  of  the  worldling  in  his  hunt  after  lucre ; and  they  will 
multiply  their  own  class  by  spiritual  proselytism  and  regeneration.  They 
will  become  the  new  patriarchs  of  the  coming  age — men  who  live  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  works  of  God — in  body  amongst  citizens,  but  in  spirit 
amid  the  purest  and  the  loftiest  sentiments;  and  they  will  rise  as  naturally 
above  the  mass  as  air  above  the  earth,  and  men  will  breathe  in  them,  also, 
as  if  their  spirits  were  an  atmosphere  essential  to  life.  This  has  always 
been  the  case : noble  minds  have  always  risen  up  and  drawn  men  after 
them;  and  in  proportion  as  society  wants  such  elevating  characters,  they  are 
sure  to  appear  to  correct  the  tendency  to  crawl  on  the  soil  beneath.  Hence 
it  is,  that  in  large  cities,  where  the  worst  of  men  are  to  be  found,  you  will 
also  find  the  best ; the  good  develops  itself  with  the  evil,  and  is  always  a 
match  for  it,  in  some  mode  or  other.  It  does  not  entirely  destroy  it,  but  it  so 
subdues  it  that  it  gains  no  ground,  with  all  its  increase  of  strength  and 
magnitude. 

Make  even  then  the  huge  supposition  that  England  shall  become  a large 
city,  the  capital  of  the  world — that  that  long  Roman  street  called  Watling 
Street,  which  extends  from  Dover  to  Wales,  shall  become  an  actual  street  of 
a great  terrestrial  capital,  containing  a hundred  millions  of  men — and  sup- 
posing all  the  common  evils  attending  the  growth  of  large  towns  to  be 
developed  in  this  immense  capital  also,  still  the  laws  of  nature  and  Provi- 
dence, as  understood  and  discovered  in  the  history  of  society,  authorize  us  to 
believe  that  along  with  this  evil  a counteracting  power  of  good  would  grow 
up  with  corresponding  strength  to  keep  the  evil  in  subjection.  Nay,  we 
have  a right  to  make  even  a stronger  assertion  than  this,  and  to  say  that 
evil  is  a decreasing,  and  good  an  increasing  agency,  and  that  no  phasis  of 
civilization  ever  can  appear,  in  which  the  struggle  will  not  ultimately  result 
in  favour  of  the  latter. 

These  are  a few  general  ideas  naturally  arising  out  of  the  fact  that 
England  is  at  present  taking  the  lead  in  the  material  formation  of  a new 
system  of  social  intercourse,  which  will  inevitably  develop  to  an  unprece- 
dented extent  the  intellectual  faculties  of  man,  with  the  numerous  evils, 
physical,  intellectual,  and  moral,  which  accompany  a state  of  great  intel- 
lectual activity.  Many  are  disposed  to  look  with  alarm  on  the  prospect, 
as  portending  the  coming  of  some  frightful  crash:  the  end  of  the  world 
is  predicted  by  some  — a commercial  panic  is  foreseen  by  others  — the 
downfal  of  the  British  empire,  is  the  croak  of  a third  of  these  prophets  of 
woe.  But  we  suspect  that  they  have  not  a commission  to  prophesy  such 
things.  They  do  not  understand  that  the  judgments  denounced  against 
the  Western  world  are  not  literal  judgments,  like  those  of  the  East;  but 
judgments  against  systems,  constitutions,  churches,  principles,  and  other 
spiritualities,  which  can  all  be  fulfilled,  and  are  now  fulfilling,  without  that 
rumbling  and  crashing  of  stone  and  lime,  brick  and  mortar,  which  accom- 
panied the  fall  of  the  cities  of  the  East.  We  live  in  more  spiritual  and 
intellectual  times,  and  the  judgments  that  are  inflicted  upon  us  correspond 
in  character  to  the  character  of  the  dispensation  under  which  we  live. 
Therefore  all  these  prophets  of  evil  are  disappointed,  for  they  expect  in 
outward  judgment  what  they  never  see,  and  never  will  see,  though  they 
might  perhaps  see  their  own  prophecies  fulfilling  if  they  looked  at  the 
fulfilment  in  a more  figurative  sense.  The  old  world  is  coming  to  an  end, 
for  new  roads  will  make  a new  one — new  villages,  new  towns,  new  modes  of 
travelling,  new  manners,  new  language,  are  all  forthcoming.  The  old 
British  constitution  is  falling  rapidly.  Reform  is  bringing  it  down  as 
surely  as  the  battering  rams  of  the  Romans  the  walls  and  temples  of 
Jerusalem.  A commercial  panic  is  already  upon  us,  and  the  whole  system 
of  commercial  industry  is  threatened  with  a change.  The  times  portend  a 
change  in  everything.  And  no  better  material  sign  of  a new  world  could 
be  given  than  an  entirely  new  line  of  roads,  for  roads  are  the  veins  and 
arteries  of  society,  through  which  its  life-blood  flows.  The  fanatics  are 
therefore  right,  but  not  in  their  own  way.  They  have  the  words  of  truth 
without  the  sense.  They  have  the  inspiration  of  rude  instinct  without  under- 
standing. 


Riches. — If  men  were  content  to  grow  rich  somewhat  more  slowly,  they 
would  grow  rich  much  more  surely.  If  they  would  use  their  capital  within 
reasonable  limits,  and  transact  with  it  only  so  much  business  as  it  could 
fairly  control,  they  would  be  far  less  liable  to  lose  it.  Excessive  profits 
always  involve  the  liability  of  great  risks,  as  in  a lottery,  in  which,  if 
there  are  high  prizes,  there  must  be  a great  proportion  of  blanks.  — 

W AYLAND. 


T1IE  SONG  OF  THE  RILL. 

I have  heard  the  song  of  the  feather’d  throng 
That  sing  in  the  woodland  dale, 

Where  the  old  oak  tree  is  wild  and  free, 

As  it  swings  in  the  fragrant  gale  ; 

I have  heard  the  breeze  as  it  swept  through  the  trees, 

When  the  night  was  calm  and  still ; 

But  leave  me  alone  with  the  murmuring  tone 
That  swells  from  the  lonely  rill. 

Oh ! leave  me  there,  when  my  heart  can  share 
The  joys  of  days  gone  by — 

When  our  hearts  were  young,  and  with  gladness  clung 
To  the  scenes  that  round  it  lie ; 

For  I love  to  gaze  where  those  happy  days 
Did  joy’s  full  goblet  fill  ; 

When  the  swelling  tone  of  the  breeze  had  gone 
To  waken  the  song  of  the  rill. 

Oh  1 there  we  spent  the  joys  that  were  lent 
To  brighten  our  dawning  day, 

Nor  wonder’d  we  when  those  moments  free 
Would  turn  from  their  course  away  ; 

For  our  thoughts  were  wild,  and  with  gladness  smiled, 

As  the  flowers  that  adorn’d  each  hill ; 

When  the  sun  was  gay,  and  his  beams  were  at  play, 

On  the  banks  of  the  lonely  rill. 

Sweet  stream,  by  thy  breast  have  I slumber’d  at  rest, 

And  the  world’s  occupation  forgot, 

Or  gladly  awoke  to  some  dream  as  it  broke 
O’er  the  slumber  of  joys  that  were  not ; 

But  now  are  they  past,  yet  their  mem’ry  shall  last, 

And  my  heart  wander  valley  and  hill, 

Where  my  youthhood  was  gay,  with  companions  at  play, 

By  the  side  of  the  lonely  rill. 

Sing  on,  sweet  rill,  for  I hear  thee  still. 

And  each  sound  is  more  dear  to  me, 

As  I hear  thy  tone,  all  gloomy  and  lone, 

Roll  on  with  its  own  melody  ; 

For  the  faces  sweet  that  were  wont  to  meet 
By  thee,  are  shrunk  and  still, 

And  the  hearts  are  asleep  that  were  wont  to  leap 
At  the  sound  of  the  lonely  rill.  B.  B. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


FAMILY  MATTERS. 


tier  Majesty  has  a bracelet,  ornamented  with  four  magnificent  diamonds, 
formerly  the  property  of  female  royalty,  the  death  of  each  of  whom  has 
been  unhappy  and  untimely.  One  of  them  belonged  to  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte, two  to  Marie  Antoinette,  and  the  fourth  to  Mary  Stuart,  Queen  of 
Scots. 

The  Eye. — The  eye  hath  five  tunics  to  guard  it  against  danger.  The 
first  is  like  a spider’s  web;  the  second  is  like  a net;  the  third  is  like  a 
berry ; the  fourth  is  like  a horn  ; and  the  fifth  is  the  cover  or  lid  of  the  eye. 
Here  is  guard  upon  guard,  resembling  the  various  ways  Providence  hath  to 
secure  us  from  ruin.  Hence  the  five  cardinal  virtues. 

How  to  Look  Young. — How  is  it  that  some  men,  thought  to  be  so  old, 
still  look  so  young  ; whilst  others,  known  to  be  so  young,  must  still  look 
old  ? The  cause  lies  frequently  within  themselves.  Mr.  Rant,  once,  on 
being  asked  bis  secret,  said,  “ I never  ride  when  I can  walk  ; I never  eat  but 
of  one  dish  at  dinner  ; and  I never  get  drunk.  My  walking  keeps  my  blood 
in  circulation  ; my  simple  diet  prevents  indigestion,  and  not  touching  ardent 
spirits  my  liver  never  fears  being  eaten  up  alive.”  But  he  forgot  to  add  one 
of  the  greatest  causes  of  all  of  lasting  youth — “ a kind  unenvious  heart.” 
Envy,  believe  me,  can  dig  as  deeply  in  a human  face  as  Time  himself.  The 
latter  old  gentleman — I mean  Time — when  he  went  his  rounds,  to  dim  the 
lights  in  old  folks’  eyes,  on  seeing  Rant,  ever  keenly  looking  out  for  an 
opportunity  of  doing  good,  thought  it  a pity  to  spoil  so  good  a work  so 
always  passed,  and  left  him  for  another  year  his  youthful  sight.  May  Time 
be  equally  kind  to  all  thine  other  senses,  honest  Jack  Rant ! — Memoirs  of  an 
Umbrella. 

Moths  have  an  aversion  to  the  odour  of  cedar,  camphor,  tobacco,  Russia 
leather,  black  peppercorns,  &c.  Furriers  adopt  no  other  means  than  fre- 
quently shaking  each  article,  and  exposing  it  to  the  sun,  (he  fire,  or  the 
open  air. 

To  Remove  Oi l or  Grease  from  Silks  or  Woollens. — There  are 
many  preparations  for  this  purpose,  but  they  generally  discharge  the  colour 
also.  The  following  is  a safe,  simple,  and  easy  method,  successfully  employed 
by  one  of  the  leading  London  dressmakers.  Place  a piece  of  fine  cloth 
under  the  part  to  be  cleansed,  then  dip  another  piece  of  cloth  into  some  rec- 
tified spirits  of  turpentine,  previously  poured  into  a cup,  and  rub  the  part 
until  the  spot  disappears.  On  exposure  to  the  air  for  a short  time  the  smell 
of  turpentine  will  pass  away. 

To  remove  Grease  Spots  from  Linen.  — Apply,  with  pressure,  finely 
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powdered  pipe-clay  to  the  part.  Repeat  the  application  for  several  days, 
frequently  changing  the  clay,  until  the  grease  disappears.  This  dry 
method  can  be  tried  when  it  is  feared  that  the  liquid  might  do  injury.  It 
is  worthy  a trial,  and  there  are  few  instances  in  which  the  least  mischief 
could  be  the  result. 

Cut  Flowers. — Many  are  not  aware  of  the  unwholesomeness  of  keeping 
decayed  vegetable  matter  in  their  rooms,  and  we  are  glad  to  recommend 
any  mode  which  is  likely  to  counteract  the  ill  effects.  The  following 
method  is  quoted  from  Mr.  Paxton. — “ The  most  simple  rules  are,  not  to 
put  too  many  flowers  together  in  a glass,  to  change  the  water  every  morn- 
ing, and  to  remove  every  decayed  leaf  as  soon  as  it  appears,  cutting  off  the 
end  of  the  stem  occasionally,  as  soon  as  it  shows  any  symptoms  of  decay. 
A more  efficacious  way,  however,  is  to  put  nitrate  of  soda  in  the  water; 
about  as  much  as  can  be  easily  taken  up  between  the  forefinger  and  thumb, 
put  into  the  glass  every  time  the  water  is  changed,  will  preserve  cut  flowers 
in  all  their  beauty  for  above  a fortnight.  Nitrate  of  potash  in  powder  has 
nearly  the  same  effects,  but  it  is  not  quite  so  efficacious.’’ 

Fruits. — The  small  seeded  fruits  are  the  most  safe  and  wholesome,  such 
as  strawberries,  the  raspberry,  grapes,  and  gooseberries,  the  husks  of  the 
latter  being  carefully  rejected.  Oranges,  when  fully  ripe,  are  a cooling 
fruit.  Apples,  if  stewed  or  baked,  are  a wholesome  diet,  and  more  so  than 
in  their  original  state.  Stone  fruits  are  not  so  generally  safe  ; cherries 
particularly.  The  best  of  the  stone  fruits  are  the  peach  and  apricot. — The 
Human  Body  in  Health  and  Disease. 

Currant  Jelly. — Take  equal  parts  of  red  and  white  currants,  cr  if 
the  colour  of  the  jelly  is  required  rather  light,  use  three  quarts  of  white  to 
two  of  red.  Put  them  into  a jar  without  stripping  them  from  the  stalks  ; 
cover  the  jar  close,  and  put  it  into  a cool  oven  or  kettle  of  boiling  water 
for  an  hour  or  two,  or  longer,  according  to  the  quantity,  to  extract  the  juice 
from  the  fruit.  Tie  a flannel  filtering  bag  to  a jelly  stand,  or  else  to  the 
backs  of  tw'o  chairs  ; pour  the  fruit  into  the  bag,  and  put  a basin  or  pan 
underneath  to  receive  the  filtered  juice  as  it  runs  through  ; Jet  it  be  clear, 
and  if  it  does  not  run  clear  at  first,  pour  back  into  the  bag  what  is  not  so. 
To  each  pint  of  this  filtered  juice  use  fourteen  or  sixteen  ounces  of  fine  loaf 
sugar  broken  small;  put  them  both  together  into  a preserving  pan,  and  bod 
them  briskly  over  a good  clear  fire  (a  stove  fire  is  the  best),  keeping  it 
well  stirred  from  the  bottom  w'ith  a long  wooden  spoon  or  spatula,  taking 
off  the  scum  as  it  rises,  until  sufficiently  reduced  to  become  a jelly.  Try 
that  by  putting  a few  drops  on  a cold  plate  or  saucer,  which  put  in  a cool 
place,  and  if  the  juice  sets  in  a minute  or  two  it  is  enough  ; then  pour  it 
into  pots  or  glasses.  Cover  the  tops  of  each  (when  cold),  first  with  paper 
soaked  in  brandy,  and  lastly  with  pieces  of  bladder. 

The  residue  left  in  tiie  bag,  if  rubbed  through  a sieve  fine  enough  to 
keep  back  the  stalks,  will,  when  mixed  with  a few  more  currants  stripped 
from  their  stalks,  and  boiled  with  nearly  an  equal  weight  of  sugar,  as  for 
jelly,  make  an  excellent  common  jam  for  rolled  puddings  or  tarts. 


THE  PARTING  LOVERS. 


They  stood  upon  the  golden  strand, 

Yet  neither  said  adieu; 

For  that  to  them  was  magic  land. 
Whereon  the  sea-spray  flew — 

There  Love  had  waved  his  potent  wand. 
And  bade  them  both  be  true. 

To  each  the  thoughts  of  by-gone  hours 
Came  back  with  keener  force; 

While  both  recall’d  the  lovely  bowers 
In  which  they’d  held  discourse — 

Where  sparkling  founts  and  fairy  flowers 
Had  each  their  secret  source. 

’Twas  theirs  to  feel  the  bosom’s  throe, 
The  sigh  that  rends  the  heart ; 

To  read — what  lovers  ne’er  would  know— 
How  hard  it  is  to  part. 

Bright  dreams  of  love,  amid  your  glow, 
You  hide  a fiery  dart ! 


They  linger’d,  though  the  boatman  cried 
The  wind  had  fill’d  the  sail. 

And  soon  the  stately  bark  would  ride 
Before  the  peacef  ul  gale  ; 

They  linger’d  there,  nor  cared  to  hide 
The  tears  that  would  prevail. 

At  length  the  maiden  raised  her  eyes, 
Bedimm’d  by  crystal  tears ; 

And  mingling  with  her  lover’s  sighs 
Her  own  foreboding  fears, 

She  ask’d,  “Though  bound  by  dearest  ties 
Are  we  to  part  for  years?” 

The  youth,  he  gently  laid  his  head 
Upon  her  throbbing  breast. 

But  deem’d  a future  meeting  fled 
Before  him  but  in  jest ; 

“Farewell,  farewell !”— ’twas  all  he  said: 
The  heart  it  spoke  the  rest.  E.M.K. 


MRS.  CAUDLE’S  CURTAIN  LECTURES.— (From  Punch.) 


[Mrs.  Caudle  having  complained  that  town  was  as  hot  as  an  oven,  wished 
to  know  whether  they  were  “ going  to  the  sea-side  or  not,  this  summer — 
that’s  all.”  Gravesend  having  been  named,  Mrs.  C.  declared  one  might  as 
well  empty  a salt-cellar  into  the  New  River,  and  call  that  the  sea-side. 
Margate  is  decided  on.  Caudle  then  proposed  that  Mrs.  C.  and  the  chil- 
dren should  go  by  themselves,  which  was  disdainfully  negatived.  “ No, 
sir,  you  go  with  me,  or  I don’t  stir.  I’m  not  going  to  be  turned  loose  like 
a hen  with  her  chickens,  and  nobody  to  protect  me.”  But  what  will  it  cost  1 
Why,  buff  slippers  and  all,  it  can’t  be  done  under  seventy  pounds.  That 
being  agreed  on,  Monday  is  then  fixed.  “Anything  for  a chance  of 
peace,”  writes  Caudle.  “ I consented  to  the  trip,  for  I thought  I might 
sleep  better  in  a change  of  bed.”] 


MRS.  CAUDLE  DWELLS  ON  CAUDLE’S  “ CRUEL  NEGLECT  ” OF  HER  ON 
BOARD  THE  “ RED  ROVER.”  MRS.  CAUDLE  SO  “ILL  WITH  THE  SEA,” 
THAT  THEY  PUT  UP  AT  THE  DOLPHIN,  HERNE  BAY. 

“ Caudle,  have  you  looked  under  the  bed  ? What  for  ? Bless  the  man  ! 
Why,  for  thieves,  to  be  sure.  Do  yon  suppose  I’d  sleep  in  a strange  bed 
without  ? Don’t  tell  me  it’s  nonsense ! I shouldn’t  sleep  a wink  all  night. 


Not  that  you’d  care  for  that;  not  that  you’d — hush — I’m  sure  I hear  some- 
body. No;  it's  not  a bit  like  a mouse.  Yes,  that’s  like  you  ; laugh!  It 
would  be  no  laughing  matter  if — I’m  sure  there  is  somebody  ! — I’m  sure 
there  is ! 

“« Yes,  Mr.  Caudle ; now  I am  satisfied.  Any  other  man  would 

have  got  up  and  looked  himself  : especially  after  my  sufferings  on  board 
that  nasty  ship.  But  catch  you  stirring!  Oh,  no!  You’d  let  me  lie  here 
and  be  robbed  and  killed,  for  what  you’d  care.  Why,  you  are  not  going  to 
sleep  ! What  do  you  say  ? It's  the  strange  air — and  you're  always  sleepy  in 
a strange  air  ? That  shows  the  feelings  you  have,  after  what  I’ve  gone 
through.  And  yawning,  too,  in  that  brutal  manner  ! Caudle,  you  have  no 
more  heart  than  that  wooden  figure  in  a white  petticoat  at  the  front  of  the 
ship. 

“No;  I couldn’t  leave  my  temper  at  home.  I daresay!  Because  for 
once  in  your  life  you’ve  brought  me  out — yes,  I say  once,  or  two  or  three 
times,  it  isn’t  more;  because,  as  I say,  you  once  bring  me  out,  I’m  to  be  a 
slave  and  say  nothing.  Pleasure,  indeed  ! A great  deal  of  pleasure  I’m  to 
have,  if  I’m  to  hold  my  tongue.  A nice  way  that  of  pleasing  a woman  ! 

“ Dear  me  ! if  the  bed  doesn’t  spin  round  and  dance  about  ! I’ve  got  all 
that  filthy  ship  in  my  head  ! No  : I shan’t  be  well  in  the  morning.  But 
nothing  ever  ails  anybody  but  yourself.  Y’ou  needn’t  groan  in  that  way, 
Mr.  Caudle,  disturbing  the  people,  perhaps,  in  the  next  room.  It’s  a mercy 
I’m  alive,  I’m  sure.  If  once  I wouldn’t  have  given  all  the  world  for  any- 
body to  have  thrown  me  overboard  ! What  are  you  smacking  your  lips  at, 
Mr.  Caudle?  But  I know  what  you  mean — of  course,  you’d  never  have 
stirred  to  stop  ’em  ; not  you.  And  then  you  might  have  known  that  the 
wind  would  have  blown  to-day;  but  that’s  why  you  came. 

“ Whatever  should  I have  done  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  that  good  soul — - 
that  blessed  Captain  Large ! I’m  sure  all  the  women  who  go  to  Margate 
ought  to  pray  for  him  ; so  attentive  in  sea-sickness,  and  so  much  of  a 
gentleman  ! How  I should  have  got  down  stairs  without  him  when  I first 
began  to  turn, -I  don’t  know.  Don’t  tell  me  I never  complained  to  you — 
you  might  have  seen  I was  ill.  And  when  everybody  was  looking  like  a 
bad  wax-candle,  you  could  walk  about  and  make  what  you  call  your  jokes 
upon  the  little  buov  that  was  never  sick  at  the  Nore,  and  such  unfeeline: 
trash. 

“ Yes,  Caudle  ; we’ve  now  been  married  many  years,  but  if  we  were  to  live 
together  for  a thousand  years  to  come — what  are  you  clasping  your  hands 
at? — a thousand  years  to  come,  I say,  I shall  never  forget  your  conduct 
this  day.  You  could  go  to  the  other  end  of  the  ship  and  smoke  a cigar, 
when  you  knew  I should  be  ill — oh,  you  knew  it ; for  I always  am.  The 
brutal  way,  too,  in  which  you  took  that  cold  brandy-and-water — you 
thought  I didn’t  see  you  ; but  ill  as  I was,  hardly  able  to  hold  my  head  up, 
I was  watching  you  all  the  time.  Three  glasses  of  cold  brandy-and-water ; 
and  you  sipped  ’em,  and  drank  the  health  of  people  you  didn’t  care  a pin 
about  ; whilst  the  health  of  your  own  lawful  wife  was  nothing.  Three 
glasses  of  brandy-and-water,  and  I left — as  I may  say — alone!  You  didn’t 
hear  ’em,  hut  everybody  was  crying  shame  of  you. 

“ What  do  you  say  ? A good  deal  my  own  fault  ? I took  loo  much 

dinner  I Well,  you  are  a man  ! If  I took  more  than  the  breast  and  the  leg 

of  that  young  goose — a thing,  I may  say,  just  out  of  the  shell — with  the 
slightest  bit  of  stuffing,  I’m  a wicked  woman.  What  do  you  say  ? Lobster 
salad?  La! — how  can  you  speak  of  it?  A month-old  baby  would  have 
eaten  more.  What?  Gooseberry  pie ? Well,  if  you’ll  name  that,  you’ll 
name  anything.  Ate  too  much,  indeed  1 Do  you  think  I was  going  to  pay 
for  a dinner,  and  eat  nothing  ? No,  Mr.  Caudle  ; it’s  a good  thing  for  you 
that  I know  a little  more  of  the  value  of  money  than  that. 

“ But,  of  course,  you  were  better  engaged  than  attending  to  me.  Mr. 
Prettyman  came  on  board  at  Gravesend.  A planned  thing,  of  course. 
You  think  I didn’t  see  him  give  you  a letter.  It  wasn't  a letter;  it  teas  a 
newspaper  ? I daresay;  ill  as  I was  I had  my  eyes.  It  was  the  smallest 

newspaper  I ever  saw,  that’s  all.  But  of  course,  a letter  from  Miss  Pretty- 

man Now,  Caudle,  if  you  begin  to  cry  out  in  that  manner,  I’ll  get  up. 

Do  you  forget  that  you’re  not  at  your  own  house?  making  that  noise! 
Disturbing  everbody!  Why,  we  shall  have  the  landlord  up!  And  you 
could  smoke  and  drink  ‘forward ’ as  you  called  it.  What?  You  couldn’t 
smoke  anywhere  else  ? That’s  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Yes  ; forward.  What  a 
pity  that  Miss  Prettyman  wasn’t  with  you.  I’m  sure  nothing  could  be  too 
forward  for  her.  No,  I won’t  hold  my  tongue;  and  I ought  not  to  he 
ashamed  of  myself.  It  isn’t  treason,  is  it,  to  speak  of  Miss  Prettyman  ? 
After  all  I’ve  suffered  to-day,  and  I’m  not  to  open  my  lips  ! Y’es  ; I’m  to 
be  brought  away  from  my  own  home,  dragged  down  here  to  the  sea-side,  and 
made  ill;  and  I’m  not  to  speak.  I should  like  to  know  what  next. 

“ It’s  a mercy  that  some  of  the  dear  children  were  not  drowned ; not  that 
their  father  would  have  cared,  so  long  as  he  could  have  had  his  brandy  and 
cigars.  Peter  was  as  near  through  one  of  the  holes  as — It’s  no  such  thing  ? 
It’s  very  well  for  you  to  say  so,  but  you  know  what  an  inquisitive  hoy  he 
is,  and  how  he  likes  to  wander  among  steam-engines.  No,  I won’t  let  you 
sleep.  What  a man  you  are!  What?  I’ve  said  that  before  ? That’s  no 
matter  ; I’ll  say  it  again.  Go  to  sleep,  indeed  1 as  if  one  could  never  have 
a little  rational  conversation.  Nb,  I shan’t  be  too  late  for  the  Margate  boat 
in  the  morning;  I can  wake  up  at  what  hour  I like,  and  you  ought  to  know 
that  by  this  time. 

“ A miserable  creature  they  must  have  thought  mi  in  the  ladies’  cabin, 
with  nobody  coming  down  to  see  how  I was.  You  came  a dozen  limes  ? No, 
Caudle,  that  won’t  do.  I know  better.  You  never  came  at  all.  Oh,  no  1 
cigars  and  brandy  took  all  your  attention.  And  when  I was  so  ill,  that  I 
didn’t  know  a single  thing  that  was  going  on  about  me,  and  you  never 
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FAMILY  HERALD— USEFUL  INFORMATION 


came.  Every  other  woman’s  husband  was  there — ha!  twenty  times.  And 
what  must  have  been  my  feelings  to  hear  ’em  tapping  at  the  door,  and 
making  all  sorts  of  kind  inquiries,  something  like  husbands ! — and  I was 
left  to  be  ill  alone?  Yes  ; and  you  want  to  get  me  into  an  argument.  You 
want  to  know,  if  I was  so  ill  that  I knew  nothing,  how  could  I know  that 
you  didn’t  come  to  the  cabin  door  ? That’s  just  like  your  aggravating  way  ; 
but  I’m  not  to  be  caught  in  that  manner,  Caudle.  No.” 

“ It  is  very  possible,”  writes  Caudle,  “ that  she  talked  two  hours  more  : 
but,  happily,  the  wind  got  suddenly  up — the  waves  bellowed — and,  soothed 
by  the  sweet  lullaby  (to  say  nothing  of  the  Dolphin’s  brandy-and-water),  I 
somehow  fell  asleep.” 


scientific  and  useful, 

A New  York  journal  has  a scheme  for  bringing  that  city,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  verbal  communication,  within  an  hour’s  distance  of  the  coast  of 
England.  The  agent,  of  course,  is  the  electric  telegraph.  In  spite  of  very 
obvious  objections  which  present  themselves  to  the  realization  of  such  a 
scheme — as,  for  instance,  the  certainty  of  the  wire  breaking  by  its  own 
weight,  and  the  rather  appalling  cost  and  labour  of  every  now  and  then 
seeking  the  fracture,  and  recovering  the  parts,  in  the  depths  of  the  wide 
ocean — it  is  ingenious  and  plausible  ; and  a very  great  improvement  both 
on  the  spirit  and  power  in  which  an  imperial  dreamer,  of  old,  flung  chains 
into  the  sea. — Athenaeum. 

Wireworm. — Soot,  plentifully  mixed  with  the  soil,  is  ascertained  to  be 
a successful  prevention  of  this  pest. 

Fern  Soap. — A Swedish  journal  points  out  a novel  use  for  ferns,  by 
substituting  them  for  soap.  They  are  gathered  and  burnt,  and  the  ashes 
carefully  separated  from  all  foreign  bodies.  These  ashes  are  then  steeped  in 
water  till  they  form  a thick  paste,  which  is  made  into  balls  and  dried  in  the 
sun,  and  which  answers  all  the  purposes  of  soap,  as  it  not  only  cleans  linen, 
but  gives  it  a beautiful  blue  tint.  Another  good  quality  in  this  soap  is,  that 
it  leaves  no  odour. 

A New  Metal. — The  French  papers  announce  a marvellous  invention 
at  St.  Etienne,  the  production  of  a sort  of  glass  as  malleable  when  cold  as 
while  red-hot.  The  Moniteur  des  Arts  says,  in  reporting  it : — “ This  new 
metal,  which,  ere  long,  will  be  of  more  value  than  gold,  and  which  the 
inventor  has  called  Silicon,  is  of  a white  colour,  very  sonorous,  and  as  bril- 
liant and  transparent  as  crystal.  It  can  be  obtained,  with  equal  ease,  opaque 
or  coloured  ; combines  with  various  substances,  and  some  of  these  combina- 
tions produce  shades  of  extraordinary  beauty.  It  is  without  smell — very 
ductile,  very  malleable;  and  neither  air  nor  acids  affect  it.  It  can  be  blown 
like  glass,  melted,  or  stretched  out  into  long  threads  of  perfect  regularity. 
It  is  very  hard,  very  tough,  and  possesses  the  qualities  of  molten  steel  in  the 
very  highest  degree,  without  requiring  to  be  tempered  by  the  existing  pro- 
cess, which,  as  is  well  known,  offers  no  certainty — while  the  result  of  the 
new  method  is  sure.”  * * A variety  of  objects  have  been  manufactured  with 
this  silicon,  which  are  about  to  be  submitted  to  public  exhibition  on  the  Place 
of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  at  Saint-Etienne. 


VARIETIES. 


It  is  calculated  that  the  four  hundred  mechanics’  institutions  of  Great 
Britain  comprise  80,000  members,  possess  about  400,000  volumes  of  books, 
raise  about  £30,000  a-year,  and  occasion  the  delivery  of  nearly  400 
lectures. 

American  Presidents. — It  is  a circumstance  worthy  of  note,  that 
three  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  Jackson,  Monro,  and  Polk, 
have  sprung  from  the  same  race,  the  Scottish  colonists  of  the  north  of  Ire- 
land. Jackson  certainly  exhibited  in  an  eminent  degree  the  strongest  and 
best  points  of  that  ancestral  character,  which  presents  a singularly  happy 
union  of  the  sterner  virtues  that  distinguish  the  Scot,  with  the  strong  im- 
pulses, quick  perception,  and  warm  affections  of  the  Irish  people.  Wash- 
ington, Jefferson,  Madison,  and  the  Adamses,  were  of  English  descent;  and 
in  the  lives  and  characters  of  all,  in  varying  proportions,  we  can  clearly 
trace  the  distinctive  traits  which  point  to  their  Anglo-Saxon  origin.  Van 
Btiren  has  been  the  only  descendant  of  the  Dutch  colouists  that  has  attained 
the  highest  honours  in  the  Union. — New  York  Herald. 

Jewish  Test  of  Religion. — The  Jews  of  Bokhara  have  taken  courage 
and  called  on  me,  says  Dr.  Wolff.  The  name  of  Sir  Moses  Montefiore,  and 
the  rumour  of  his  exertions  for  the  benefit  of  the  Jewish  nation,  have 
reached  their  ears  and  those  of  their  brethren  in  Samarcand,  Balkb, 
Khokand,  and  Heraut.  And  Sir  Moses  Montefiore  will  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  his  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  Jews  have  drawn  the  attention  of 
the  Jews  in  those  distant  regions  to  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  ; for  many 
Jews,  when  at  Bokhara,  observed  to  me  that  the  religion  of  the  Gentiles  in 
England  must  absolutely  he  better  than  that  of  Mahomet,  as  the  proceed- 
ings of  Sir  Moses  Montefiore,  in  behalf  of  the  Jews,  are  not  only  tolerated, 
but  also  countenanced,  supported,  recommended,  and  eulogized.  And  about 
Rothschild  they  say,  that  in  a country  where  one  can  so  openly  make  a 
display  of  one’s  property,  the  religion  of  that  nation  must  be  better. — 
Wolff’s  Mission  to  Bokhara. 

American  Currency. — I hired  a carriage  at  Frederick  to  carry  me  to 
Harper’s  Eerry  and  thence  to  Hagarstown,  on  the  main  road  across  the 
mountains.  When  I paid  the  driver  he  told  me  that  one  of  my  dollar  notes 


was  bad,  “ a mere  personal  note.”  I asked  him  to  explain  ; when  he  told 
me  that  lie  had  issued  such  notes  himself.  “ A friend  of  mine  at  Baltimore,” 
he  said,  “ who  kept  an  oyster-store,  once  proposed  to  me  to  sign  twenty-five 
such  notes,  promising  that  if  I would  eat  out  their  value  in  oysters  he  would 
circulate  them.  They  all  passed,  and  we  never  heard  of  them  again.”  I 
asked  how  he  reconciled  this  transaction  to  his  conscience  ? He  replied,  that 
their  currency  was  in  a very  unsound  state,  all  the  banks  having  suspended 
cash  payment ; and  their  only  hope  was,  that  matters  would  soon  become 
so  bad  that  they  must  begin  to  mend.  Iu  short,  it  appeared  that  he  and  his 
friend  had  done  their  best  to  hasten  on  so  desirable  a crisis. — Lyell’s 
Travels. 

The  Prince  and  the  Saint. — We  were  invited  to  dine  with  the 

Prince  P , and,  on  leaving  the  table,  we  walked  in  his  beautiful  garden, 

of  which  he  gave  us  the  history  as  he  gathered  some  Japanese  medlars. 
Three  years  ago  it  scarcely  contained  a dozen  trees.  The  plantations  had 
not  yet  been  commenced,  when  a procession,  issuing  from  the  neighbouring 
little  church  of  St.  Francis  de  Paul,  requested  permission  to  enter  the 
garden.  The  prince,  having  nothing  to  fear  for  his  flower  beds,  opened 
his  gates.  The  procession  moved  in,  with  a band  of  musicians  at  its  head, 
accompanying  the  silver  statue  of  the  saint,  and  followed  by  a great  crowd. 
Before  the  tour  of  the  garden  had  terminated,  the  spectators  distinctly 
saw  the  statue  raise  its  arm,  and  give  its  blessing  to  the  house,  to  the 
grounds,  and  without  doubt  also,  to  the  obliging  proprietor.  The  miracle 
created  much  conversation,  and  every  one  believed  that  it  would  cause  the 

house  of  Prince  P to  prosper;  in  fact,  in  less  than  three  years,  the  soil 

was  filled  with  rare  and  precious  plants,  trees  from  all  countries,  succulent 
fruits,  and  delicious  flowers.  All  these  things  sprang  from  the  blessed 
soil  in  profusion,  making  it  the  richest  pasture  in  Palermo.  No  one  had  a 
doubt  upon  the  subject  of  the  miracle,  except  the  prince,  who  appeared  to 
me  to  suspect  that  his  gardener,  and  the  enormous  sums  which  he  has  spent 
upon  his  grounds,  had  powerfully  assisted  St.  Francis  de  Paul  in  his  good 
intentions. — Tour  in  Sicily. 

Horrible  Customs  of  the  Feejeeans.— Wives  are  often  strangled  or 
buried  alive  at  the  funeral  of  their  husbands,  and  generally  at  their  own 
instance.  Cases  of  this  sort  have  frequently  been  witnessed  by  the  white 
residents.  On  one  occasion,  Whippy  drove  away  the  murderers,  rescued 
the  woman,  and  carried  her  to  his  own  house,  where  she  was  resuscitated. 
So  far,  however,  from  feeling  grateful  for  her  preservation,  she  loaded  him 
with  abuse,  and  ever  afterwards  manifested  the  most  deadly  hatred  towards 
him.  That  women  should  desire  to  accompany  their  husbands  in  death  is 
by  no  means  strange,  when  we  consider  that  it  is  one  of  the  articles  of 
their  belief,  that  in  this  way  alone  can  they  reach  the  realms  of  bliss  ; and 
that  she  who  meets  her  death  with  the  greatest  devotedness  will  become  the 
favourite  wife  in  the  land  of  spirits.  The  sacrifice,  however,  is  not  always 
voluntary;  but  when  a woman  refuses  to  be  strangled,  the  relations  often 
compel  her  to  submit.  This  they  do  from  interested  motives  ; for,  by  her 
death,  her  connexions  become  entitled  to  the  property  of  her  husband. 
Even  a delay  is  made  a matter  of  reproach.  Thus,  at  the  funeral  of  the 
late  king,  Ulivon,  which  was  witnessed  by  Mr.  Cargill,  his  five  wives  and  a 
daughter  were  strangled.  The  principal  wife  delayed  the  ceremony,  by 
taking  leave  of  those  around  her  ; whereupon  Tanoa,  the  present  king,  chid 
her.  The  victim  was  his  own  aunt;  and  he  assisted  in  putting  the  rope 
round  her  neck,  and  strangled  her — a service  he  is  said  to  have  rendered  on 
a former  occasion  to  his  mother.  Not  only  do  many  of  the  natives  desire 
their  friends  to  put  them  to  death  to  escape  decrepitude,  or  immolate  them- 
selves with  a similar  view,  but  families  have  such  a repugnance  to  having 
deformed  or  maimed  persons  among  them,  that  those  who  have  met  with 
such  misfortunes  are  almost  always  destroyed.  An  instance  of  this  sort  was 
related  to  me,  when  a boy,  whose  leg  had  been  bitten  off  by  a shark,  was 
strangled,  although  he  had  been  taken  care  of  by  one  of  the  white  residents, 
and  there  was  every  prospect  of  his  recovery.  No  other  reason  was  assigned 
by  the  perpetrators  of  the  deed  than  that,  if  he  had  lived,  he  would  have 
been  a disgrace  to  his  family,  in  consequence  of  his  having  only  one  leg. 
When  a native,  whether  man,  woman,  or  child,  is  sick  of  a lingering  disease, 
their  relations  will  either  wring  their  heads  off  or  strangle  them.  Formal 
human  sacrifices  are  frequent.  The  victims  are  usually  taken  from  a dis- 
tant tribe;  and  when  not  supplied  by  war  or  violence,  they  are,  at  times, 
obtained  by  negotiation. — Capt.  Wilkes. 


ANECDOTES  OF  MR.  PITT. 


In  the  Memoirs  of  Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  as  related  by  herself,  in  con- 
versations with  her  physician,  several  instances  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  kindness  of 
heart  are  given.  It  is  wonderful  (said  she)  what  a man  Mr.  Pitt  was. 
Nobody  would  have  suspected  how  much  feeling  he  had  for  people’s  com- 
forts, who  came  to  see  him.  Sometimes  he  would  say  to  me,  “ Hester,  you 
know  we  have  got  such  a one  coming  down.  I believe  his  wound  is  hardly 
well  yet,  and  I heard  him  say  that  he  felt  much  relieved  by  fomentations 
of  such  a herb : perhaps  you  will  see  that  he  finds  in  his  chamber  all  that 
he  wants.”  Of  another,  he  would  say- — “ I think  he  drinks  ass’s  milk ; I 
should  like  him  to  have  his  morning’s  draught.”  And  I,  who  was  born  with 
such  sensibility,  that  I must  fidget  myself  about  everybody,  no  matter  whom, 
was  always  sure  to  exceed  his  wishes.  Would  you  believe,  doctor,  that  in 
the  last  weeks  of  his  last  illness,  he  found  time  to  think  about  his  groom  in 
a way  that  nobody  would  have  suspected  in  him  ? 

He  had  four  grooms,  who  died  of  consumption,  from  being  obliged  to 
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ride  so  hard  after  him ; for  they  drank,  and  caught  cold,  and  so  ruined 
their  constitutions.  This  one  I am  speaking  of,  when  first  attacked  in  the 
lungs,  was  placed  at  Knightsbridge,  and  then  sent  to  the  seaside.  One  day, 
Mr.  Pitt,  speaking  of  him,  said  to  me — •“  The  poor  fellow,  I am  afraid,  is 
very  bad : I have  been  thinking  of  a way  to  give  him  a little  consolation. 
I suspect  he  is  in  love  with  Mary,  the  housemaid  ; for,  one  morning  early, 
I found  them  talking  closely  together,  and  she  was  covered  with 
blushes.  Couldn’t  you  contrive,  without  hurting  his  feelings,  to  get  her  to 
attend  on  him  in  his  illness  ?”  Accordingly,  soon  after,  when  he  was  about 
to  set  off  for  Hastings,  I went  to  see  him.  “ Have  you  nobody,”  I asked 
him,  “whom  you  will  like  to  go  to  the  seaside  with  you? — your  sister  or 
your  mother  ?”  “ No,  thank  you,  my  lady.”  ‘‘There  is  the  still-room  maid, 
would  you  like  her?”  “Ah,  my  lady,  she  has  a great  deal  to  do,  and  is 
always  wanted.”  From  one  to  another,  I,  at  last,  mentioned  Mary,  and  I 
saw  I had  hit  on  the  right  person ; but,  however,  he  only  observed  he 
should  like  to  see  her  before  he  went.  Mary  wTas,  therefore,  sent  to  him ; 
and  the  result  of  their  conversation  was,  that  lie  told  her  he  would  marry  her 
if  he  recovered,  or  leave  her  all  he  had  if  he  died — which  he  did. 

Mr.  Pitt  once  obtained  a servant  in  a very  odd  way.  Riding  on  the 
moors  with  a friend,  they  came  to  one  of  those  flocks  of  geese,  which, 
picked  of  their  feathers,  are  driven  about  by  a boy,  with  a bit  of  red  rag 
at  the  end  of  a long  stick.  “ We  must  ride  round,”  said  Mr.  Pitt;  “we 
shall  never  get  through  this  immense  flock.”  “ Yes,  but  you  may,”  cried  a 
sharp-looking  boy,  who  had  heard  him,  “ if  you  will  only  keep  your  horses 
quiet.  Sli — sh — ee — ee — ayi — ayi,”  and  the  boy  waved  his  stick  here  and 
there,  and  in  a minute  or  two  the  flock  opened,  and,  wheeling  to  the  left 
and  right  in  regular  columns,  made  a passage,  through  which  they  rode. 
“That  must  be  a clever  lad,”  observed  Mr.  Pitt  ; “he  manoeuvres  his  little 
army  in  a wonderful  manner — a general  could  not  do  it  better;”  and  he 
ordered  the  groom  to  inquire  who  he  belonged  to.  A day  or  two  after  he 
was  sent  for,  and  put  into  the  stables.  Next  he  was  made  an  under- 
groom; then  taken  to  town  to  wait  on  the  upper  servants,  and  afterwards 
made  a footman.  Mr.  Pitt  was  more  than  satisfied  with  him,  and  soon  after 
made  him  his  valet ; but  he  did  not  live  long  enough  to  have  his  services 
recompensed.  He  died  quite  young,  at  twenty-seven.  He  was  a man  all  fire 
and  activity.  Mr.  Pitt  would  say  to  him,  “ You  must  go  down  to-day  to  such 
a place,  and  I shall  be  there  the  day  after  to-morrow.  “ Y'ou  will  excuse 
me,  sir,”  the  man  would  reply,  “ but  I sba’n’t  go;  for  if  I do,  who  will 
attend  to  you  when  you  take  your  physic  to-morrow  ? You  will  be 
busy,  and  put  it  off;  and  nobody  knows  how  to  give  it  but  myself.” 
“ Well,  well,”  Mr.  Pitt  would  answer,  “ do  so,  then.” 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


Jobert’s  French  Questioning. — Simpkin  and  Co. 

The  History  of  Ireland.  By  Miss  Corner. — Dean  and  Co. 

The  Housemaid' s Complete  Guide  and  Adviser. — Dean  and  Co. 

School  and  Family  English  Dictionary,  Part  I. — Dyson. 

The  Alphabet  of  Nature,  or  Phonetic  Alphabet ; A Manual  of  Phonography, 
or  Writing  by  Sound;  The  Phonotypic  Journal  for  1844,  Vol.  III.;  The 
Phonographic  Class  Book.  By  J.  Pitman. — Bagster  and  Son. 

Emilie  ; or,  the  Scattered  Family.  By  Sauer. — Dulau  and  Souter. 


—take  out  1 horse,  and  put  in  the  fresh  one,  and  go  1 journey— take  out  the  horse 
which  has  gone  2 journeys,  and  put  in  the  horse  which  has  only  gone  1 journey,  and 
then  go  the  7th  and  last  journey. — J.  ,J.  W. — Moses. — Cantab. — Hiorns. — Dan. — 8. 
E.  It. — H.  M. — Me  Nicol. — Augustin.— J.  Smith. — rarsons. — Sebon.— Wingfield. — 
Dunkerley. — Montagu. 

Arithmetic!. l Questions. — 1.  £2.7182618,  £2  14s.  4 \d.  Propounder’s  answer. — 
Veritas  gives  £2  14s.  5 d, — Hobbs— Doge— Adcock  give  £2 13s.  0 Id. — JReaks — Augustin 
— Davison  give  nearly  the  same. 

2.  £91  11s.  4fd.,  A’s  ; £72  19s.  lOjtf.,  B’s  ; £65  2s.  Ofd. — Dan.— Styk. — Cantab. — 
Jackson.— Adcock. — Nailsworth. — Keaks. — Veritas. — Augustin. — T,  11,  S. — Metcalf. 

3.  Greater  Latitude,  838  2’;  Lesser,  78°  54'/  Difference  of  Longitude 
17p  14'  10". — Reaks. — Veritas  gives  16^  51'  2"  for  difference  of  longitude. 

Scientific  Question.— Oxygen  Gas,  which  is  the  supporter  ofcombustion,  is  con- 
sumed by  the  sun’s  rays  ; and,  therefore,  the  current  ot  cold  air  is  weakened,  and  the 
tire  decays  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  atmospheric  temperature.—  H.  M. — 
E.  de  S.— Hayles. — R.  deB. — C.  H.  M.— Rainger.— Hemingway. 

Alexander  says,  in  reference  to  Question  4,  No.  109,  answered  in  112,  that  iie  did 
not  send  7|  Grains  as  an  answer,  but  merely  said,  that  the  Guinea  would  lose  7 
Grains  in  weight  by  its  immersion  in  the  water  ; but  how  much  weight  the  Brass 
would  lose  could  not  be  told,  without  knowing  its  specific  gravity.  W e omitted  his 
qualification,  and  willingly  make  the  amende  honorable.  We  do  not  profess  to  have 
a charter  of  infallibility. 

H.  M complains  of  the  omission  of  his  name  in  the  Answer  to  Question  2nd,  No. 
112.  He  says  he  alone  answered  it  correctly,  as  our  Correspondents  gave  939 '2,  instead 
of  938'9  Miles.  The  omission  must  have  been  accidental;  but  we  cannot  now  tell 
how  it  happened. 

Archelaus. — The  whole  is  only  required  as  an  evidence  of  accuracy. 

Correspondents  are  not,  perhaps,  aware  of  it,  but  they  frequently  omit  their 
signatures. 

Solutions  too  late. — Lionel. — Polyphemus.— R.  W.  A.,  Sheffield. — Padfield. — Louis 
L. — M.  W.,  Heworth. 


RIDDLE. 

Two  brothers  we  are  ; 

Great  burthens  we  bear, 

And  often  are  bitterly  prest; 

’Tis  true  what  I say — 

We  are  full  all  the  day, 

But  are  empty  when  we  go  to  rest. 

Charades. — 1.  My  first  is  my  whole,  and  so  is  my  second,  and  also  my 
third.  Montagu. 


2.  I am  a word  of  nine  letters.  My  6,  7,  8,  is  a diminutive  insect;  my 
8,  6,  7,  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  leather;  we  do  my  4,  6,  7,  8,  after  a 
long  run;  my  5,  3,  7 is  a domestic  fowl;  when  in  difficulty,  we  require 
5,  3,  2,  4 ; we  like  1,  6,  9,  3 ; a 9,  3,  6,  8,  is  desired  after  a long  walk;  my 
8, 1,  6 is  an  importation  from  China;  in  hunting,  a horse  often  2,  3,  6,  4,  9; 
unruly  children  sometimes  say,  9,  5,  G,  7,  8 ; the  1,  6,  8 at  dinner;  and  after 
dinner  we  sometimes  8,  1,  2,  2 ; some  8,  G,  1,  9 ; my  9,  6,  2,  8 is  the  produce 
of  a mine;  my  1,  3,  2 is  the  name  of  a fish  ; we  wash  in  a 4,  6,  7 ; some 
people  are  2,  3,  6,  7,  and  others  quite  the  contrary  ; my  9,  8,  1,  4 may  be 
seen  in  the  front  of  some  houses  ; my  5,  6,  8 is  worn  by  most  gentlemen  ; 
my  9,  8,  1,  3,  2 is  a very  useful  metal;  my  6,  4,  1,  is  a biped  of  the  order 
mammalia  ; and  my  whole  is  a class  of  animals.  Robjohns. 


EUROPEAN  RIVERS  EXPRESSED  BY 

1.  At  war.  5.  Nae  bud. 

2.  Rhode.  6.  Froth. 

3.  Tube.  7.  See,  ma  ! 

4.  I name.  8.  No  sea. 


ANAGRAMS. 

9.  A saint. 

10.  Bore. 

11.  Tim  ? No  ! 

12.  Save  Earl. 


E.W. 


THE  R5DDLER. 


THE  RIDDLER’S  SOLUTIONS  OF  No.  111. 

Riddle. — No  good  Solution  has  been  received  ; it  is,  therefore,  an  open  Question. 
Charades. — 1.  Cur-few. — Eland.— Pharmicien.—S.  E.  R.— Gabble. — C.  H.  M. — 
Sebon. — Vernon. — Rainger. 

2.  Magnificent.— Cobweb. — J.  J.  TV.— Styk.— Rifleman. — Ratt.— Moses.— D.  B.— 
Hiorns. — Sizmur.— Jane.— Brecknell. — Bouverie.— Dan. — Long.— J.  H.  H. — Rose- 
berry. — Eland.— Bezet.— Pharmicien.— Hobbs. — T.M.— Hooper. — Adcock. — Peelgar. 
• — Ann M.— Doge. — Pooley.— Peake. — Nailsworth. — T.  Y.  H. — S.E.  K — Greenside. — 
T.  G. — Gabble. — Me  Nicol.' — Walter. — Augustin. — J.  Smith. — T.  r. — F.  de  S. — 
H.  T.  E. — Griffin. — Hayles.— Parsons.— Charlotte. — Walter  Tam. — Archelaus. — 
Fanny  Janette. — T.  H.  S.— Chamberlain. — J.  H.  W. — Davison. — Wingfield. — 
Rainger. — Champion. — J.  G.  E. — Rodolph.— Dunkerley. — Shaw. — Hemingway.— 
Montagu. — Witney.— R.  tie  B.— Snell.— Chandler.— Sebon. — Vernon. 

Anagrams. — 1.  William  Shakspeare.  2.  Napoleon  Buonaparte.  3.  Enfranchisement. 
4.  Hibernian.  5.  T illowchandlers.  6.  Informidable. — Dan,  2.— Long,  2.— Eland,  1.' — 
Augustin,  4. — T.  1’.,  3.-  F.  de  S. — Sebon,  3. — Davison,  3. — Mars,  1. — Montagu,  3. 
Rebuses. — Mice,  Cat,  Tale,  lass,  Dray. — Cobweb,  5. — J.  J.  W.,  4. — Styk,  4.— R.  W. 

4.  — Rifleman,  4. — Cantab,  5. — D.  B., 5. — Hiorns,  2 — Jane  D.,4. — Brecknell,  3.  — Dan, 

5. — Bouverie,  3.— Long,  5. — Roseberry,  5. — Eland,  3. — Bezet,  6. — Hobbs,.  4. — Hooper, 
4- — Adcock.  2. — Peelgar, 5. — Ann  M.,  3. — Doge,  5. — Peake,  4. — Nails  worth,  5. — T.  V. 
H.,  5. — Lionel,  5. — S.  E.  R.,  5. — H.  M.,  5. — Greenside,  4. — Gabble,  5. — Veritas,  5. — 
Me  Nicol,  4. — Walter,  4. — Augustin,  5.— T.  P.,  5.-F.  de  S„  5.-H.  T.  E.,  5.— Griffin, 
5'— Parsons,  4. — Walter  Tam,  4. — Archelaus,  5. — Janette  Fanny,  5. — Witney,  5. — 
R.  de  B.,  4.— €.  II.  M„  4— Chandler,  3.— Sebon,  5. -Vernon,  5.— T.  H.  S.,  5.— J.  II. 
W„  5. — Davison,  5.— Wingfield,  5. — Rainger,  5.— Champion,  5. — Rodolph,  5. — Mars, 
4. — Shaw,  4.—  M.  W.,  4. — Montagu,  5. 

Flowers. — 1.  Jonquil.  2.  Jessamine.  3.  Marigold.  4.  Cowslip.  5.  Snowdrop.  6. 
Primrose.  7.  Bird’s-eye.  8.  Lupin. — Cobweb,  7.— J.  J.  W.,  6. — Styk,  6.— Rifleman, 
L — Ratt,  2. — R.  W.,  1.— Cantab,  6. — D.  B.,  4. — Hiorns,  4. — Jane,  6. — Brecknell,  4. — 
Dan,  6. — Bouverie,  8. — Long,  5. — J.  H.  H.,8. — Roseberry,  5. — Eland,  4. — Bezet,  6, — 
Hobbs,  4. — Hooper,  5. — Adcock,  2. — Doge,  7. — Pooley,  6. — Peake,  5. — Nailsworth,  8. 
I . V.  H.,  3. — Lionel,  6. — Ser,  7. — H.  M.,  6.— Greenside, 3. — Gabble,  3. — Mac  Nicol, 

6.  Walter,  5. — Jessica,  7. — Augustin,  7. — T.  P.,  7. — F.  de  S.,  8 — H.T.  E.8.— Gnflin,8. 
Parsons,  2. — Walter  Tara,  8. — Archelaus,  7. — Fanny  Janette,  6.— Witney,  6.— C.  IT. 
M.,  2.— Snell,  7.— Chandler,  2.— Sebon,  7.— Vernon,  7.— T.  H.  S.,  5.— Wingfield,  6.— 
Rainger,  5.— Mars,  6. — Champion,  7. — J.  G.  £.,  5. — Rodolph,  6. — Archelaus,  2. — 
Shaw,  5.— Montagu,  6. 

Arithmetical  Puzzle,— He  can  drive  2 pair  the  4 journeys;  then  1 pair  1 journey 


CONUNDRUMS. 

1.  Why  is  a lawyer’s  business  like  everybody  else’s  ? 

2.  Why  are  holes  in  ladies’  stockings  like  bad  roads  and  broken  windows  ? 

3.  Add  together  one  two  and  a three — how  much  will  that  make  ? 

4.  What  makes  more  noise  than  a pig  jammed  in  a gate  ? 


HEATHEN  DEITIES  AND 

1.  AAGLNHSTT. 

2.  E A A C H N R. 

3.  Y P II  U I S S S. 

4.  LPHTSEEUA. 

5.  SMLPRTTUEO  I. 

6.  HAAAMDDRYSE. 


FABULOUS  PERSONS. 

7.  SSACUUPAIL. 

8.  ARTTSEENMYCL. 

9.  L M N O S S A E U. 

10.  NUSIHOTHRIC  E. 

11.  S S U U E E R T II  Y. 

Lionel. 


ARITHMETICAL  QUESTIONS. 

1.  A pail,  being  filled  with  water,  and  suspended  on  a steelyard  6 inches 

from  the  fulcrum,  counterpoises  a weight  of  30  lbs.  placed  9 inches  from  the 
fulcrum  on  the  opposite  side.  Required  the  number  of  gallons  (10  lbs.  to 
the  gallon)  contained  in  the  pail,  which  we  will  assume  weighs  5 lbs.  when 
empty  ? Sigma. 

2.  The  square  root  of  half  the  number  of  a swarm  of  bees  are  gone  to  a 

shrub  of  jasmine,  and  so  are  eight-ninths  of  the  whole  swarm.  A female  is 
buzzing  to  one  remaining  male,  that  is  humming  within  a lotus.  Say  the 
number  of  bees  ? Northampton. 


3.  The  hypothenuse  of  a right-angled  isosceles  A is  200  yards.  Required 

the  length  of  a cord  sufficient  to  tether  a horse  in  the  right  angle,  so  as  to 
allow  him  to  graze  over  half  the  area  ? Mager. 

4.  If  a ball  shot  from  a cannon  be  projected  upwards  with  a velocity  of 
1913-j-|  feet  in  the  first  second  of  time,  how  high  will  the  ball  ascend,  and 
what  length  of  time  will  elapse  before  the  motion  is  destroyed?  J.  L. 


Answers  to  the  preceding  Questions  should  reach  us  either  before  or  by 
the  post  which  arrives  in  London  on  Friday  morning,  the  8th  of  August  ; 
those  from  Subscribe i fin  the  Metropolis  and  its  environs  two  days  earlier. 
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FAMILY  HERALD. 


RANDOM  READINGS. 


“ You  carry  your  head  rather  high,”  as  the  owl  said  to  the  giraffe,  when 
he  ponped  his  nose  into  the  belfry. 

Why  are  lovers  like  turnips  ? Because  they  are  often  pared  (paired). 

Why  are  coopers  like  musical  composers  ? Because  they  make  use  of 
staves. 

“John,  I fear  you  are  forgetting  me,”  said  a bright  eyed  girl  to  her 
sweetheart,  the  other  day.  “Yes,  Sue,  I have  been  for  getting  you  these 
two  years.” 

The  following  is  a verbatim  copy  of  a Ciceronian  epistle  lately  sent  to 
a parish  clerk  : “ Can  wa  baa  marad  to  morow  mournen  at  alavan  o’clock  ? 
Plase  to  sand  maawud.” 

“ Miss  Brown,  I have  been  to  learn  how’  to  tell  fortunes,”  said  a young 
fellow  to  a brisk  brunette.  “Just  let  me  have  your  hand,  if  you  please.” 
“La!  Mr.  White,  how  sudden  you  are!  Well,  go  and  ask  my  father.” 
Amiable  simplicity  ! 

A lady  passing  through  the  village  of  Thornage,  the  other  day,  and 
noticing  a field  of  barley  that  had  been  electrified , observed  to  a friend 
with  whom  she  was  riding,  that  she  thought  the  corn  would  soon  be 
shocked. 

“ A fine  crop  of  potatoes  (said  a countryman  to  a cockney  as  the.y  were 
going  over  his  farm);  there  will  be  300  loads  in  this  field;  there  will  be 
eight  or  ten  large  potatoes  at  a root.”  “ Astonishing  ! I always  understood 
there  was  only  one  at  each  root.” 

A Life  Insurance  Company  has  issued  a prospectus,  in  wh’ch  they  hold 
the  dangers  into  which  amateur  soldiership  may  lead  insurers  very  cheap 
indeed.  “This  office  assures  the  lives  of  persons  who  m members  of 
Yeomanry  or  Volunteer  corps,  without  charging  an  ^era  premium 
thereon.'''  y ext 

“ Young  children  (a  contemporary  observes)  are  very  apt  to  put  improper 
things  into  their  mouths,  and  mothers  ought  to  be  on  their  guard  to  check 
this  bad  habit.’’  A mother — the  wife  of  an  alderman — is  of  opinion  that 
old  “ children,”  also,  are  very  apt  to  put  improper  things  into  their 
mouths. 

A fashionable  lady,  being  inquired  of  how  she  liked  the  dinner  at  a 
distinguished  party,  her  reply  was — “ The  dinner  was  sweet,  but  my  seat 
was  so  promote  from  the  nicknaclts,  that  I could  not  ratify  my  appetite  ; 
aud  the  pickled  cherries  had  such  a defect  upon  my  head  that  I made  a 

motion  to  leave  the  table,  but  Mr. gave  me  some  hartshorn,  dissolved 

in  water,  which  bereaved  me.” 

An  elderly  lady,  expressing  her  surprise  at  the  present  fashions,  observed, 
that  there  was  now  no  display  of  dress,  as  the  custom  of  the  present  day 
only  tended  to  show  the  shape,  not  to  set  off  the  attire,  and  wondered  that 
the  ladies  should  ever  have  relinquished  their  former  habiliments  of  whale- 
hone  hoops  and  stiff  brocade,  for  muslin  dresses  like  tinder.  A gentleman 
remarked,  this  was  probably  done  to  catch  the  sparks. 

About  twenty  years  since,  when  agricultural  societies  were  in  vogue, 
and  when  it  was  the  custom  for  members  of  the  society  to  report  the 
improvements  they  had  made  during  the  year  in  the  rearing  of  cattle,  one 
of  the  members  reported  the  following  case  by  way  of  question  ; — “ Gentle- 
men, I had  a little  Dutch  cow  that  had  a calf  on  the  first  day  of  April  last — - 
no,  it  was  on  the  second  day  ; and  when  it  was  four  months  and  two  days 
old — no,  when  it  was  four  months  and  three  days  old,  I killed  it.  How  much 
do  you  think  it  weighed  a quarter  ? Now,  you  must  remember  it  was  a little 
Dutch  cow%  she  was  in  our  bush  pasture,  and  it  was  a very  dry  summer.” 
The  several  members  guessed,  some  said  “ twenty -five  pounds,”  some 
said  “thirty  pounds,”  See.  During  the  guessing,  the  little  Dutchman  sat 
whistling,  apparently  very  little  interested  in  the  result.  At  length  Gover- 
nor Clinton,  who  was  present,  asked,  “ Well,  Mr.  Snyder,  how  much  did  it 
weigh  a quarter  ?”  “ Wei!,  I don’t  know  exactly  ; I did  not  weigh  it ; but 

1 guess  not  much,  for,  you  see,  it  was  a very  mean,  poor,  Dutch  calf,  not 
fit  to  eat.” — Knickerbocker. 

British  Manufactures. — If  there  are  many  more  home-made  pictures 
in  the  National  Gallery,  like  the  Clerkenwell  Holbein,  which  has  been  sold 
at  a dead  loss  of  ,£200,  the  collection  might  appropriately  be  called  “ Pic- 
tures of  the  English,  painted  by  themselves.” — Punch. 

The  Good  Old  Wat. — When  Cartwright  first  introduced  the  forceps 
and  drew  teeth  by  sheer  vertical  pressure,  Dribble  had  a sensation  because 
he  had  no  pain.  “ It  proves  your  talents,  dear  sir,”  said  he,  “ hut  it’s  not 
tooth-drawing  ! In  my  youthful  days  I used  to  be  drawn  twice  round  the 
room,  and  my  tooth  broken  into  the  bargain  !” 


EPITAPH  WRITTEN  ON  LORD  CLARENDON. 

Here  lies  Ned  Hyde, 

Because  he  died  : 

If  it  had  been  his  sister, 

We  shouldn’t  have  miss’d  her; 

But  we  had  rather 
It  had  been  his  father; 

But  for  the  sake  of  the  nation, 

The  whole  generation. 


A Minor  Major. — The  Emperor  Nicholas  has  just  named  his  grandson 
Alexander,  aged  three  months,  a major  in  the  Finland  Chasseurs. 

Metaphysics. — A Scotch  blacksmith,  being  asked  the  meaning  of  meta- 
physics, explained  it  as  follows  : — “ When  the  person  who  listens  dir.na  ken 
what  the  party  who  speaks  means,  and  the  party  who  speaks  dinna  ken 
what  he  means  himsel’,  that  is  metaphysics.” 

A Word  in  Season. — Notwithstanding — indeed,  we  should  rather  say 
in  consequence  of — the  heat  of  the  weather,  ice  in  large  quantities  is  to 
be  met  with  in  every  street,  at  various  pastry-cooks.  It  is  to  be  wished  that 
the  Plumane  Society',  or  somebody,  would  have  these  places  marked 
“ Dangerous”  for  the  especial  benefit  of  young  ladies,  who  frequently  hurt 
themselves  by  venturing  too  often  on  the  ice. — Punch. 

Coming  to  Terms. — A celebrated  Doctor  of  Divinity,  after  a few  hours’ 
conversation  with  a lady,  wrote  to  her  thus  : — “ My  dear  Madam, — In  a few 
hours  you  have  obtained  a place  in  my  heart,  which  I could  not  have  expected 
in  as  many  weeks  : indeed,  so  fully  have  you  possessed  yourself,  that  unless 
you  consent  to  become  a tenant  for  life,  not  only  will  our  parting  be  ex- 
ceedingly troublesome,  but  I fear  that  many  terms  will  elapse  before  I can 
prepare  the  premises  for  another  occupant.”  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
lady  came  to  terms. 

Division  of  Labour. — An  American  preacher  was  holding  forth  to  a 
somewhat  wearied  congregation,  when  he  “ lifted  up  his  eyes”  to  the 
gallery,  and  beheld  a “ Little  Pickle”  pelting  the  people  below  with  ches- 
nuts.  Dominie  was  about  to  administer,  ex  cathedra,  a sharp  and  stinging 
reprimand  for  this  flagrant  act  of  impiety  and  disrespect,  but  the  youth, 
anticipating  him,  bawled  out  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  “ You  mind  your 
preaching,  and  Pit  keep  the  dogs  awake  !”  The  scene  that  ensued  may  be 
safely  left  to  the  imagination. 

A Dialogue  between  Two  Servants. — “ I say,  Mary.”  “ Well,  Tom, 
what  is  it  ?”  “ Oh,  I was  going  to  tell  you  that  I made  a discovery.” 

“ You  don’t  say  so  !”  “ Yes,  I do  : do  you  not  know  that  I am  very  fond  of 

lobsters?  and  I to-day  discovered  one  in  the  cold-ineat  cellar.”  “Oh,  that 
is  a discovery  indeed  : one  that  I bought  to-day  in  the  market.”  “ How- 
soever, I should  like  it  for  supper  to-night.”  “ But  you  can’t  have  it,  as 
master,  like  yourself,  is  fond  of  lobsters,  too,  and  he  ordered  it  for  his  sup- 
per.” “ Oh,  that’s  all  very  fine,  but  can’t  you  make  up  a story  about  it  ?’’ 
“ Well,  what  could  I say  ?”  “ Come  here,  Mary,  and  I’ll  tell  you  (and 

whispering  into  her  ear) — don't  you  know  the  value  of  a cat  in  a house  ?” 

Law  Anecdote. — The  petition  of  Timothy  Oates,  in  the  year  1792, 
public  crier  of  the  court  in  Wiltshire,  represented  to  the  judges  : “ That 
your  petitioner  is  this  day  eighty-four  years  of  age,  and  was  a crier  in 
this  court  before  either  of  your  honours  were  born.  That  small  as  his 
perquisites  are,  his  wants  are  still  smaller.  He,  alas  ! can  cry  no  longer,  but 
he  may  possibly  live  a little  longer  ; and  during  that  small  period  he  implores 
to  cry  by  proxy.  His  son  Jonathan  has  a sonorous  echoing  voice,  capable 
of  rousing  a sleeping  juror  or  witness,  to  the  remotest  nook  of  the  court- 
house; your  petitioner  begs  that  Jonathan  may  be  accepted  as  his  sub- 
stitute; so  that,  of  your  petitioner  it  may  be  said,  when  he  is  dead  and  gone, 
that,  although  he  cried  almost  ail  the  days  of  his  life,  yet  lie  never  shed  a 
tear.”  The  petition  was  granted. 

Beau  Brummel.— Lady  Hester  Stanhope  says  of  him, — “ He  was  no  fool. 
I recollect  his  once  saying  to  me,  in  Bond  Street,  riding  with  his  bridle 
between  his  forefinger  and  thumb,  as  if  he  held  a pinch  of  snuff,  “ Dear 
creature!  who  is  that  man  you  were  talking  to  just  now  ?”  “ Why,”  I 

answered,  “ that  is  Colonel  .”  “ Colonel  what?”  said  he,  in  his 

peculiar  manner;  “ who  ever  heard  of  his  father  ?”  So  I replied,  “ And 
who  ever  heard  of  George  B.’s  father?”  “ Ah  ! Lady  Hester,”  he  rejoined, 
half-seriously,  “ who,  indeed,  ever  heard  of  George  B.’s  father?  and  who 
would  have  ever  heard  of  George  B.  himself,  if  he  had  been  anything  but 
what  he  is  ? But  you  know,  my  dear  Lady  Hester,  it  is  my  folly  that  is  the 
making  of  me.  If  I did  not  impertinently  stare  duchesses  out  of  counte- 
nance, and  nod  over  my  shoulder  to  a prince,  I should  be  forgotten  in  a 
week  : and,  if  the  world  is  so  silly  as  to  admire  my  absurdities,  you  and  I 
may  know  better,  but  what  does  that  signify  ?’’ 


BAD  LUCK. 

Unlucky  ’tis,  on  pleasure  trips,  to  meet  witli  rainy  weather  ; 
Unlucky  ’tis  when  the  sole  and  heel  depart  from  upper  leather  ; 
Unlucky  'tis  to  be  a priest  with  hearers  all  asleep; 

Unlucky  ’tis  to  see  a rival  out  of  a coal-hole  creep  ; 

Unlucky  ’tis  for  actors,  when  they  cannot  die  for  sneezing; 
Unlucky  ’tis  for  listeners,  when  troubled  with  a wheezing; 

Uulucky  ’tis  to  miss  a catch,  which  might  have  won  the  game  ; 
LTnlucky  ’tis  catch  a miss,  a shrew  no  one  can  tame  ; 

Unlucky  ’tis  to  be  too  late  at  church  on  wedding  mom; 

Unlucky  ’tis  to  be  a maid,  forsaken  and  forlorn  ; 

But  sad  and  luckless,  is  the  lot  of  one  I'm  going  to  mention- — 
Friends  of  woman,  let  me  claim  your  pity  and  attention — 

’Tis  that  of  her,  distracted  one,  with  feelings  keen,  but  mute, 

Who  ia  an  evil  hour  did  wed  a drunken,  reckless  brute.  W.  R. 
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THE  STORY-TELLER. 


TO  CAROLINE  CATCH-HIM. 


r [The  following  is  the  best  answer  we  have  yet  received.  The  place  whence 
it  is  dated  is  not  very  complimentary,  but  must  not  surprise  those  damsels  who 
advertise  for  husbands . Helpmates  found  in  that  manner  must  always  be 

very  so-so  characters .]  

Long  life  to  you,  sweet  Carry  Catch-Him,  agrah  ! 

Old  Ireland  for  ever,  and  Erin-go-Bragh  ! 

We’re  as  like  as  two  peas  ; I’m  averse  to  delay, 

Then  haste  to  my  arms,  love,  and  bear  me  away  ! 

I want  a nate  partner — I don’t  care  a thread 
How  poor  she  may  be,  so  she’s  dacently  bred, 

I’m  a “ fortune  myself,”  with  a temper  untried, 

And  my  name  is  Molrooney  M'Twolter  M'Bride. 

My  father  was  killed  in  the  cause  of  Repale, 

My  mother  was  swallow’d  at  sea  by  a whale  ; 

My  sisters  were  lost  on  their  way  to  Cape  Horn  ; 

So  I oftentimes  think  that  I never  was  born. 

My  age  I can’t  tell,  but  I’m  young  “ anyhow 
The  first  in  a battle,  the  last  in  a row ; 

I ne’er  was  yet  baiten,  tho’  many  have  tried, 

To  larrup  Molrooney  M‘Twolter  M'Bride. 

I’m  lord  of  a manner— in  faith  now  I’ve  got 
Of  castles  and  mansions  a beautiful  lot — 

Delightfully  placed  in  the  county  of  Air, 

In  charming  and  illegant  thorough  repair. 

’Tis  there  you  may  go  without  soiling  your  shoes, 

And  glad  your  bright  eyes  with  the  sweetest  of  views  ; 

My  birds  will  sing  to  you,  with  rapturous  pride, 

The  songs  of  Molrooney  M'Twolter  M'Bride. 

Then  come  to  my  bosom,  you’ll  find  me  sincere, 

Och  cusha  ma  cree,  you’re  my  own  purty  dear. 

I’ve  praties,  and  hundreds  of  hundreds  of  pounds 
All  buried  (for  fear  of  the  thieves)  in  my  grounds. 

I’ve  a red  head  of  hair,  and  a browny-black  eye, 

And  whiskers,  ochone  ! when  you  see  them  you’ll  sigh  ; 

And  lips,  for  which  hundreds  of  maidens  have  cried, 

“ Won’t  you  kiss  me,  Molrooney  M'Twolter  M'Bride  ?” 

I’m  living  at  present  alone,  in  disguise  ; 

My  object’s  to  take  you,  my  dear,  by  surprise  ; 

I live  in  a house  that  is  built  up  with  stone — 

Make  haste,  if  you  wish  to  be  “ bone  of  my  bone,” 

I’m  here  through  a murdering  thief  in  St.  Giles, 

Who  broke  in  a house  through  the  top  of  the  “ tiles.” 

Och,  come  to  my  rescue,  “ alana  dear,”  do  ; 

You’ve  nothing  to  say,  only  “ swear  it  was  you.” 

Believe  me,  you’re  welcome,  as  “ flowers  in  May,” 

Apply  at  the  gate  to  the  man  with  the  hay. 

I’d  like  you,  my  dear,  to  come  handsomely  drest — 

You’ll  oblige  by  a small  “ sprig  of  rue”  at  your  breast. 

How  sweet  the  reflection,  when  you  are  my  wife. 

To  think  I’m  indebted  to  you  for  my  life. 

My  fate  is  depending — to-morrow  I’m  tried — 

I haste,  yours, 

Newgate.  Molrooney  M'Twolter  M'Bride.  L. 


An  Unjust  Monarch. — Abd  El-Melik  was,  in  the  beginning  of  his 
reign,  an  unjust  monarch.  Being  one  night  unable  to  sleep,  he  called  for 
a person  to  tell  him  a story  for  his  amusement.  “ O Prince  of  the  Faithful,” 
said  the  man  thus  bidden,  “ there  was  an  owl  in  El-Mosil,  and  an  owl  in 
El-Basrah  ; and  the  owl  of  El-Mosil  demanded  in  marriage  for  her  son  the 
daughter  of  the  owl  of  El-Basrah:  but  the  owl  of  El-Basrah  said,  ‘I  will 
not,  unless  thou  givest  me,  as  her  dowry,  a hundred  desolate  farms.’  ‘ That 
I cannot  do,’  said  the  owl  of  El-Mosil,  ‘ at  present ; but  if  our  sovereign 
(may  God,  whose  name  he  exalted,  preserve  him!)  live  one  year,  I will 
give  thee  what  thou  desirest.’  ” This  simple  fable  sufficed  to  rouse  the 
prince  from  his  apathy,  and  he  thenceforward  applied  himself  to  fulfil 
the  duties  of  his  station. — “Arabian  Tales  and  Anecdotes ,’’  in  Knight's 
Weekly  Volume. 
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THE  DOGE’S  DAUGHTER.— A Tale  of  Venice. 


“ Alas  ! that  love,  so  gentle  to  the  vieiv, 

Should  be  so  tyrannous  and  rough  in  proof.'' — Shakspeare. 

“ Fathers  have  flinty  hearts — no  tears  can  melt  ’em — 

Nature  pleads  in  vain — children  must  be  wretched.'' 

All  Venice  rang  with  the  news  that  the  doge’s  beautiful  daughter, 
Beatrice  de  Ferrara,  was  about  to  wed  the  gay  and  haughty  Count  de 
Morvini.  Many  envied  the  fortune  of  the  fair  girl,  while  others,  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  career  of  the  wealthy  count,  wept  that  one  so  good  and 
virtuous  should  be  sacrificed  to  a man  of  whom  report  did  not  speak  too 
highly  or  too  well,  and  who  had  not  entirely  succeeded  in  winning  ‘‘golden 
opinions  ” from  all  men.  To  Beatrice  herself  her  intended  destiny  was 
fraught  with  nothing  but  misery;  and  many  a bitter  tear,  “the  herald  of 
the  heart’s  grief,”  bedewed  the  cheek  of  the  fair  girl  as  the  vision  of  the  un- 
happy future  flashed  before  her. 

Young,  all  smiles  and  sunshine,  and  lovely  as  the  “fairy  forms  on 
charmed  eyes  that  start,”  her  beauty  had  attracted  the  attention  and  won 
the  heart  of  Leonardo  de  Ruiz,  a poor  but  noble  relative  of  the  doge.  To 
him  her  young  heart’s  love  had  been  given,  and  many  were  the  bright  visions 
their  flattering  fancies  had  conjured  up,  as,  love-led,  they  wandered  through 
the  beautiful  gardens  of  the  Casino.  Alas  1 for  hope  that  dreams  of  peace 
on  earth.  Hope  ever  turns  to  despair.  It  does  but  lure  the  young  heart 
on,  and  then  leave  it  to  perish  amid  the  clouds  which  gather  round  it,  even 
as  a flower  perishes  beneath  the  ice  blast.  With  a beating  heart  Leonardo 
had  told  their  mutual  love,  and  demanded  the  hand  of  Beatrice  from  her 
father ; but  the  brighter  qualities  of  a man’s  mind  weigh  but  lightly 
in  the  scale  with  his  want  of  wealth.  He  was  coolly  and  even  haughtily 
rejected;  and  to  banish  for  ever  the  hope  of  ultimately  obtaining  the  hand 
of  her  he  loved,  he  was  denied  further  access  to  her  presence,  and  Beatrice 
was  commanded  instantly  to  prepare  for  her  union  with  the  Count  de 
Morvini. 

Possessed  of  the  greatest  wealth  and  the  worst  reputation  of  all  the 
numerous  suitors  for  the  hand  of  the  fair  Beatrice  de  Ferrara,  the  Count 
de  Morvini  had  so  thoroughly  ingratiated  himself  into  the  good  graces  of 
the  doge,  that  he  had  long  looked  upon  his  success  with  his  daughter  as 
certain.  But  great  at  length  had  been  his  anger  at  finding  that  by  Beatrice 
herself  he  was  always  treated  with  marked  coolness  and  dislike  ; and  piqued 
at  the  ill  success  of  his  professed  admiration,  he  had  decided,  come  what 
might,  to  humble  the  haughty  beauty,  and  at  once  secure  possession  of  her 
hand.  He  could  not  help  hut  perceive  the  preference  Beatrice  evidently 
felt  for  the  young  Leonardo,  and  determined  at  once  upon  the  course  he 
would  pursue.  He  had  on  the  previous  morning  to  that  on  which  Leo- 
nardo had  solicited  the  hand  of  Beatrice  from  her  father,  made  formal 
proposals  to  the  doge,  and  had  by  him  been  joyfully  accepted  as  his  future 
son-in-law. 

Such  was  the  position  of  affairs  at  the  commencement  of  our  tale,  and  the 
hopes  which  the  young  lovers  had  cherished  were  crushed  for  ever  by  the 
public  announcement  of  the  approaching  marriage.  The  vision  they  had 
delighted  in  vanished  like  the  amber  clouds  of  evening  when  the  sun  hath 
bowed  to  the  dominion  of  the  glorious  queen  of  night. 


“ Ah,  love — what  is  it  in  this  world  of  ours 
That  makes  it  fatal  to  be  loved?  Ah,  why 
With  cypress  branches  hast  thou  deck’d  thy  bowers, 

And  made  thy  best  interpreter — a sigh  ? 

As  those  who  dual  on  odours  pluck  the  flowers, 

And  place  them  in  their  breasts,  but  place  to  die, — 

So  the  frail  beings  we  would  fondly  cherish, 

Are  placed  within  our  bosoms  but  to  perish  !” 

The  moon  had  risen  high  and  clear  in  the  heavens,  and  myriads  of  stars 
glittered  in  the  starry  vault  above  ; the  night  wind  sighed  deep  and  shrill, 
and  every  breathing  thing  seemed  still,  as  though  dissolved  in  silent  prayer; 
the  dead  leaves  wandered  by  with  a moralizing  tone,  and  glided  on,  light  as 
the  moonbeams  which  played  around,  singing  in  their  strange  minstrelsy 
as  they  fell,  one  by  one,  fit  emblems  of  souls  doomed  unto  death — some 
sear,  some  green,  like  those  with  whom  grim  death  grapples!  Young  or 
old,  the  flaxen-haired  or  the  locks  of  gray,  never  escape  his  icy  grasp.  Life 
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flows  on  with  some  like  a summer’s  river,  over  which  the  blithe  sun  throws 
splendour  and  enchantment,  as  bright  as  if  it  wrere  gleamed  over  by  a 
seraph’s  wings ; while  with  others  it  is,  at  best,  but  a vale  of  sorrow  and 
heart-wasting  tears — a joyous  morn,  perhaps,  followed  by  a noon  of  strife 
and  anguish — a setting  sun  of  peace — a coffin — a shroud— and  then  the  cold, 
cold  grave. 

At  a window  of  a lofty  turret  of  the  Casino  de  Ferrara,  whose  base  was 
watered  by  the  noble  lake  of  Venice,  sat  Beatrice,  gazing  forth  upon  the 
surpassing  loveliness  of  the  night,  and  looking,  in  the  pale  moonbeams,  like 
some  beautifully  animated  statue  of  snow.  Her  bosom  heaved  with  many  a 
sigh,  for  her  life’s  young  promise  was  now  fled,  and  tears  coursed  each  other 
down  her  cheeks  as  she  sat,  still,  mute,  and  melancholy.  Suddenly,  a dark 
object  was  seen  to  cross  the  wake  of  the  moon  as  it  glimmered’ over  the 
waters,  and  the  notes  of  a guitar  reached  her  ear,  mellowed  and  softened  by 
the  distance.  The  gondola  moved  silently  past,  and  then  swept  under  the 
windows  of  the  turret,  while  the  voice  of  the  gondolier  was  heard  singing  in 
a rich  voice  the  following  : — 

O come  with  me  where  flow’rets  springing 
Deck  the  green  and  pansied  turf ; 

Or  come,  and,  to  my  fond  heart  clinging, 

View  the  wide  foam-crested  surf. 

Then  haste  thee,  love,  all  nature’s  sleeping; 

The  hour  is  sacred,  love,  to  thee — 

Haste  ! e’er  the  morning  sun  be  peeping; 

Come  and  wander  forth  with  me. 

O come  and  wander  forth,  my  fairest, 

By  the  gentle  rippling  rill, 

Or  by  the  moon’s  pale  crescent  light, 

Climb  the  dew-bespangled  hill. 

Then  haste  thee,  love,  all  nature’s  sleeping, 

The  hour  is  sacred,  love,  to  thee — 

Haste  ! e’er  the  morning  sun  be  peeping; 

Come  and  wander  forth  with  me. 

Scarcely  had  the  refrain  of  the  singer’s  melody  died  away,  when,  with  a 
trembling  hand,  Beatrice  unclasped  the  veil  that  protected  her  from  the  cold 
wind,  and,  waving  it  gently  in  the  night  air,  closed  the  lattice  and  retired. 
The  signal  seemed  to  be  understood  by  the  gondolier,  for  the  boat  instantly 
shot  into  the  shadow  of  the  trees  that  in  places  overhung  the  banks  of  the 
lake,  and  proceeded  silently  to  the  landing-place,  where,  securing  his  boat, 
the  gondolier  enveloped  himself  in  his  mantle,  and  leaped  upon  the  shore ; 
a light  quick  step  was  heard  approaching,  and  in  another  moment  Beatrice 
de  Ferrara  was  clasped  to  her  lover’s  bosom. 

Gently  disengaging  herself  from  his  embrace,  Beatrice  gazed  up 
anxiously  in  his  face,  and,  in  a tone  of  mild  reproof,  said — “ Why,  why, 
Leonardo,  will  you  thus  peril  your  safety  for  one  who  never,  never  can  be 
yours  ?” 

“Nay,  dearest,’’ was  the  reply,  “indeed,  I peril  nothing.  For  myself 
I care  not : what  have  I now  to  render  life  worthy  of  caution  ? I could  not 
— I dared  not  leave  Venice,  without  once  more  holding  to  my  heart  all  that 
has  hitherto  made  life  desirable.” 

“And  do  you  indeed,”  inquired  Beatrice,  with  a quivering  lip  and  mois- 
tened eye,  “ do  you  indeed  leave  fair  Venice  for  ever  ? ” 

“For  ever,  Beatrice!”  replied  Leonardo,  impressively. 

There  was  a long  pause : the  heart  of  each  was  too  full  for  utterance; 
and  as  Beatrice  leant  her  fair  head  upon  the  bosom  where  her  young 
heart’s  image  was  enshrined,  the  burning  tears  fell  rapidly  from  her 
eyes. 

“ Tell  me,  tell  me,  dear  Beatrice,”  at  length  exclaimed  Leonardo,  with 
a violent  effort  to  suppress  his  emotion,  “tell  me,  do  you  love  me  ? Dare 
you  brave  a father’s  anger,  and  fly  with  me  ? We  will  be  united,  my  best 
beloved.  Fly  then,  from  the  perjury  they  would  force  upon  you.  You 
could  not,  at  the  altar  of  your  God,  swear  to  love,  to  honour,  and  obey, 
while  your  thoughts  by  day,  your  dreams  by  night,  wandered  to  another  ? 
Fly,  then,  with  me,  and  let  us  in  another  land  seek  the  happiness  that  is  here 
denied  us.” 

Beatrice  replied  not  for  some  time  to  the  passionate  address  of  her  lover. 
A thousand  conflicting  emotions  were  contending  in  her  breast.  Her  love 
for  her  father,  not  unmingled  with  the  fear  for  his  grief  at  the  discovery  of 
his  child’s  desertion ; her  affection  for  Leonardo,  and  her  hatred  for  the  man 
to  whom  she  was  destined  to  be  sacrificed — all  tended  to  weaken  the  natural 
bent  of  her  inclinations.  But  love  is  at  all  times  paramount ; and  in  a hur- 
ried tone,  Leonardo  at  length  had  the  satisfaction  of  receiving  from  her  the 
assurance  that,  ere  the  night  was  one  hour  older,  she  would  await  him  at 
the  small  door  that  opened  from  the  turret  to  the  terrace,  and  fly  with  him 
beyond  the  reach  of  parental  tyranny ; and,  with  a warm  kiss  of  love  and 
gratitude,  Leonardo  left  her  to  prepare  for  their  flight. 

With  a hasty  step  he  approached  the  landing-place  to  which  he  had  secured 
his  light  bark,  and  had  already  reached  the  terrace,  when  a tall  figure,  con- 
cealed in  a cloak,  started  from  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  trees,  and  stood 
before  him.  Laying  his  hand  involuntarily  upon  his  sword,  Leonardo  de- 
manded— “ Who  are  you  ? ” 

“ A man,”  was  the  reply.  “ If  you  are  the  same,  you  will  not  hesitate 
to  pluck  forth  your  sword.  The  man  who  dares  anticipate  a secret  flight 
with  the  promised  bride  of  the  Count  de  Morvini,  should  at  least  have  the 
courage  to  win  the  guerdon  he  strives  for.” 

“ Ha ! know  you  that  ? Have  at  you,  then  ! ” exclaimed  Leonardo,  dis- 
engaging his  weapon,  and  facing  his  opponent. 


The  stranger’s  cloak  was  thrown  aside,  and  in  another  moment  the  sword 
of  Leonardo  was  crossed  with  that  of  the  Count  de  Morvini. 

There  was  something  awfully  impressive  in  the  scene : all  was  hushed  and 
silent ; even  the  leaves  seemed  sleeping  upon  the  dreaming  trees  ; and,  save 
the  sharp  clicking  of  the  weapons  of  the  combatants,  and  the  tramp  of  their 
feet  as  lunge  followed  lunge,  not  a sound  was  heard.  Each  fought  with 
the  desperate  conviction,  that  upon  the  issue  of  that  night  hung  the  fate  of 
Beatrice  de  Ferrara,  and  each  felt  that  the  other  was  no  mean  antagonist. 
Blood  already  flowed  freely  from  the  sword-arm  of  the  count ; and,  ex- 
asperated at  his  ill-success,  he  renewed  his  attack  upon  his  rival  with 
redoubled  vigour  ; and,  at  length,  in  an  attempt  to  parry  a fierce  lunge, 
Leonardo’s  foot  slipped,  and  the  next  instant  the  moon’s  beams  glittered 
upon  the  point  of  the  count’s  sword  as  it  appeared  behind  his  back.  Leo- 
nardo’s sword  dropped  from  his  hand  ; and  the  count,  disengaging  his  weapon, 
plunged  it  again  and  again  into  the  body  of  his  antagonist.  Leonardo  in 
vain  attempted  to  recover  his  sword,  and,  with  a loud  groan,  reeled,  shud- 
dered, and  fell  dead  at  the  feet  of  his  rival. 


“ Man’s  love  is,  of  man's  life,  a thing  apart-— 

’Tis  woman’s  whole  existence.” 

“ Thus  lived,  thus  died  she  ; never  more  on  her 
Shall  sorrow  light,  or  shame.” 

“ Her  days  and  pleasure  were  brief,  but  delightful .” 

All  was  feasting  and  revelry  in  the  brilliant  saloons  of  the  palace  of  the 
Ferrara  ; thousands  of  lamps  showered  down  their  rich  light  upon  the  walls 
of  polished  marble  and  gilded  ceilings,  illumining  the  gorgeous  emblazonings 
and  splendid  sculpture  which  adorned  the  palace. 

That  morning  had  witnessed  the  bridal  of  Beatrice  de  Ferrara  and  the 
Count  de  Morvini.  The  crowds  of  gay  revellers  who  had  assembled  to  bear 
witness  to  the  word  which  truth  only  should  weave  and  death  alone 
annul,  and  to  grace  the  sacrifice  of  youth  and  beauty  at  the  altar  of 
Mammon,  had  again  united  in  the  evening,  and  fairy  forms  now  floated 
gracefully  along  in  the  mazy  dance ; whispered  words  of  love  and  rapture 
burst  from  lips  that  when  alone  with  the  object  of  their  adoration  dared  not 
to  open. 

Surrounded  by  all  the  noble  of  the  land,  sat  Beatrice,  distinguishable 
among  the  fair  forms  that  hovered  near  by  the  melancholy  grace  which  ap- 
peared to  surround  her.  With  her  life  had  lost  its  charm.  Her  day-dream 
of  love  was  dispelled — all  hope  gone  for  ever  ; and  she,  poor  heart-stricken 
victim!  left  far  worse  than  dead — alone — “ a unit  in  the  midst  of  thousands” 
—to  grieve  for  that  which  time  could  never  restore. 

The  hours  flew  rapidly  on,  the  sounds  of  revelry  ceased,  the  dance  and 
feast  were  ended,  and  one  by  one  the  guests  had  departed.  The  gay  lights 
which  had  lent  so  much  of  enchantment  to  the  scene  were  exhausted,  and 
the  only  occupant  of  the  now  deserted  banquet  hall  was  the  Count  de 
Morvini.  There  was  a smile  of  joyous  triumph  upon  his  brow,  as  with  a 
slow  step  he  strode  along. 

“ Mine  1”  muttered  he,  “ mine,  in  spite  of  all  that  tears  and  frowns  could 
do  1 Mine  ! mine  1”  and  he  laughed  aloud  in  his  triumph.  Then,  snatching 
up  a night  lamp  that  stood  by,  he  hastened  on  to  the  bridal  chamber,  to 
which  Beatrice  had  already  some  time  retired.  He  paused  for  a moment 
as  he  reached  the  door.  All  was,  however,  silent.  No  answer  was  returned 
to  his  summons  for  admission;  and  imagining  that  Beatrice,  fatigued  with 
the  excitement  of  the  day,  already  slumbered,  he  gently  opened  the  door, 
and  entered.  The  lamp  which  stood  by  the  bedside  had  nearly  died  out, 
and  its  flickering  beams  were  now  quite  overcome  by  the  moonbeams 
which  played  rich  and  full  upon  the  bridal  bed.  With  a noiseless  step  he 
approached.  The  lamp  fell  from  his  hand,  and  horror-struck,  he  started 
back  as  the  lifeless  body  of  Beatrice  met  his  view.  Clad  in  her  bridal 
robes,  there  lay  the  fair  girl,  lovely  still  in  death.  Her  dark  hair  had  fallen 
from  the  band  that  confined  it,  and  lay  dabbled  in  the  gore  that  slowly 
trickled  from  her  side.  One  fair  hand  lay  listlessly  by  her  side,  and  yet 
clasped  the  fatal  weapon,  while  with  the  other  she  pressed  to  her  still 
bleeding  heart  the  miniature  of  him  to  whom  in  life  and  death  her  thoughts 
wandered. 

* * % * 

Oh  1 woman’s  love  1 woman’s  love  1 bright  star  of  man’s  destiny  ! golden 
thread  in  the  dark  web  of  his  existence  1 sweet  harmonizer,  shedding  o’er 
this  gloomy  world  thy  brilliant  light,  and  making  this  wilderness  a region 
of  felicity,  a heaven  of  divinity  1 what,  what  can  be  compared  to  thy  all- 
enduring  constancy  1 crime  may  degrade,  disgrace  may  sully  the  object  of 
its  adoration — friends  may  desert,  and  misery  thick  and  fast  creep  on,  but 
woman’s  love  still,  still  continues — the  star  of  hope  to  guide  the  lost  sinner 
to  repentance.  J.  B.  R. 


AN  EPIGRAM  IMITATED  FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  BOILEAU. 

A Climbne. 

Tout  me  fait  peine  ; 

Et  depuis  un  jour, 

Je  crois,  Climene, 

Que  j’ai  de  1’amour. 

Cette  nouvelle 
Vous  met  en  courroux  : 

Tout  heau,  cruelle — 

Ce  n’est  pas  pour  vous! 


To  Ellen. 

Ellen,  I am  distracted, 

Since  t’other  day; 

That  I’m  in  love 

All  my  friends  now  say. 
What  1 are  you  angry  ? 

Nay,  lady,  do  but  hear — 

It  is  not  you  I love, 

So  do  not  fear  1 L.  N. 
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AND  AMUSEMENT  FOR  THE  MILLION. 


THE  WANDERING  JEW.— A Romance,  by  Eugene  Sue. 


Chapter  CLVI. — Prayer. 

The  reader,  no  doubt,  will  recollect  that  Rodin  had  gone  to  see  M.  Hardy 
(although  he  was  then  unknown  to  him)  at  his  factory,  to  disclose  the  base 
treachery  of  M.  Blessac,  the  frightful  discovery  of  which  had  only  been 
made  to  him  a few  moments,  when  a second  calamity,  no  less  distressing, 
broke  full  upon  him  ; for  it  was  in  the  presence  of  Rodin  that  M.  Hardy  had 
been  made  acquainted  with  the  unexpected  flight  of  the  woman  he  adored.  In 
connection  with  those  events,  one  can  easily  understand  how  very  painful  the 
sudden  appearance  of  Rodin  must  have  been  to  him.  Nevertheless,  by 
means  of  the  wholesome  influence  of  Gabriel’s  advice,  he  became  gradually 
more  quiet ; and  a melancholy  calmness  having  succeeded  the  contraction  of 
his  features,  he  said  to  Rodin,  “ I should  never  have  expected,  sir,  to  have 
met  you  in  this  house.’’ 

“ Alas  ! my  God  ! sir,”  replied  Rodin,  with  a sigh,  “ and  I little  thought 
of  the  probability  there  now  is  of  my  ending  my  miserable  days  here,  when  I 
came,  unknown  to  you,  and  led  only  by  the  desire  of  serving  an  upright  man 
in  the  disclosure  of  a monstrous  piece  of  iniquity.” 

“ And,  really,  sir,  you  thereby  render  me  a very  important  service,  and 
perhaps  at  this  trying  moment  I am  hardly  capable  of  properly  expressing  my 
gratitude;  for  at  the  very  instant  you  were  revealing  to  me  the  treachery  of 
M.  Blessac ” 

“ You  were  overwhelmed  by  the  news  of  another  dreadful  incident,”  said 
Rodin,  interrupting  Hardy.  “ I shall  never  forget  the  abrupt  appearance  of 
that  poor,  pale,  frightened  woman,  who,  without  being  controlled  by  my 
presence,  acquainted  you  that  a person  to  whom  you  were  devotedly  attached 
had  suddenly  quitted  Paris.” 

“ Very  true,  sir;  and  without  even  waiting  to  thank  you,  I rushed  away 
precipitately,”  replied  M.  Hardy,  in  deep  sadness. 

“ Do  you  know,  sir,”  said  Rodin,  after  a short  silence,  “ that  very  frequently 
the  most  extraordinary  coincidences  occur  ?’’ 

“ What  do  you  mean,  sir  ?” 

“ At  the  very  time  I came  to  inform  you  of  the  infamous  manner  in  which 

you  had  been  betrayed,  I myself ” And  Rodin  paused,  as  though  he  had 

been  overcome  by  some  paiuful  emotion.  His  countenance  exhibited  such 
an  overwhelming  affliction,  that  M.  Hardy  said  to  him,  with  much  anxiety, 
“ What  ails  you,  sir  ?” 

“ Excuse  me,”  replied  Rodin,  smiling  through  his  grief.  “ Thanks  to 
the  religious  counsels  of  the  angelic  Abbe  Gabriel,  I have  completely 
learned  the  duty  of  resignation  ; but  yet,  notwithstanding,  when  certain  re- 
collections occasionally  come  over  me,  I experience  the  most  poignant  sorrow. 
I was,  however,  saying,”  continued  Rodin,  in  a firmer  voice,  “ that  on  the 
day  after  that  on  which  I had  called  to  tell  you  how  cruelly  you  had  been 
deceived,  I myself  became  the  victim  of  a most  atrocious  deception.  An 
adopted  son — an  unfortunate,  deserted  child,  whom  I had  taken  as  my 

own ” Then  again  interrupting  himself,  he  passed  his  trembling  hand 

across  his  eyes,  and  said,  “ Pray,  pardon  me,  sir,  for  thus  intruding  on  your 
sorrows  to  which  you  are  indifferent.  Forgive  the  indiscreet  grief  of  a poor 
broken-hearted  old  man.” 

“ I myself,  sir,  have  been  too  great  a sufferer  for  any  sorrow  to  be  indif- 
ferent to  me,”  replied  M.  Hardy.  ” Besides,  you  are  no  stranger  to  me. 
You  have  rendered  me  an  essential  service ; and  we  both  feel  in  common  a 
veneration  for  a young  priest ” 

“ The  Abbe  Gabriel,”  exclaimed  Rodin,  interrupting  M.  Hardy.  “ Ah, 
sir,  he  has  been  a benefactor,  a saviour  to  me.  If  you  did  but  know  his 
attentions,  his  devotedness  to  me  during  my  long  illness,  that  this  frightful 
sorrow  occasioned — if  you  did  but  know  the  unutterable  sweetness  of  the 
counsel  he  gave  me  1” 

“ If  I did  hut  know  it,  sir !”  exclaimed  M.  Hardy.  “ Oh,  yes,  I do 
indeed  know  the  salutary  effect  of  his  influence.” 

“ Do  not  the  precepts  of  religion  flow  from  his  mouth,  sir,  in  their  fullest 
benignity  ?”  exultingly  exclaimed  Rodin.  “ Does  he  not  make  them  consol- 
ing ? Does  he  not  well  show  that  they  inculcate  love  and  hope,  instead  of 
fear  and  trembling  ?” 

“ Alas  ! sir,  in  this  very  house,  also,  I have  had  the  opportunity  of  drawing 
similar  comparisons.” 

“ And  I,  too,”  said  Rodin,  “ have  been  abundantly  blessed  in  having  had 
the  advantage  of  the  angelic  Abbe  Gabriel  for  a confessor  ; or,  I should  rather 
say,  for  a confidant.” 

“ Exactly  so,”  replied  M.  Hardy ; “ for  he  prefers  being  your  confidant  to 
your  confessor.” 

“ Ah,  you  know  him  well,”  said  Rodin,  in  an  inexpressible  tone  of  fami- 
liarity and  simplicity ; and  added,  “ He  is  not  a man,  but  an  angel.  His 
convincing  language  would  convert  the  most  obdurate.  For  instance,  take 
myself  as  an  example.  I confess  to  you  that,  without  being  positively  im- 
pious, I had  embraced  some  sentiments  of  a pretended  natural  religion.  But 
the  angelic  Gabriel  settled,  by  degrees,  ray  wandering  faith,  and  gave  to  it  a 
body  and  a soul ; in  short,  he  made  me  a Christian.” 

“ Ah,  he  is  indeed  a priest  according  to  Christ — a priest  full  of  love  and 
mercy,”  exclaimed  Mr.  Hardy. 

“ What  you  say  is  very  true,”  replied  Rodin ; “ for  I arrived  at  this 
house  almost  furious  with  grief,  in  thinking  so  much  of  the  unhappy  wretch 
who  had  repaid  my  paternal  kindness  with  the  most  monstrous  ingratitude  ; 
and  had  given  myself  over  to  all  the  transports  of  despair,  and  fallen  deeply 
into  the  most  melancholy  dejection — nearly  as  cold  as  that  of  the  grave. 


But  suddenly  the  Abbe  Gabriel  appeared ; the  darkness  fled,  and  light  again 
shone  upon  me  !” 

“ You  said  truly,  sir;  there  are,  indeed,  extraordinary  coincidences,” 
observed  M.  Haialy,  yielding  more  and  more  to  those  sentiments  of  confi- 
dence and  sympathy  which  naturally  arose  'from  the  similarity  of  incidents 
in  his  position  and  the  pretended  one  of  Rodin.  “ And  to  speak  freely,”  he 
added,  “ I am  now  very  glad  that  this  interview  has  taken  place  before  I 
quitted  this  house.  Had  it  been  likely  that  I should  have  again  relapsed  into 
those  fits  of  cowardly  weakness,  your  example  alone  would  have  prevented 
them ; for,  from  what  I have  heard  from  you,  I feel  myself  more  strengthened 
to  go  on  in  the  noble  path  that  has  been  opened  to  me  by  the  angelic 
Gabriel,  as  you  have  so  justly  designated  him.” 

“ The  poor  old  man  will  then  have  no  cause  to  regret  his  having  yielding 
to  the  first  impulse  of  his  heart,  which  attracted  you  towards  him,”  said 
Rodin,  with  a touching  expression.  “ You  will  preserve  the  remembrance  of 
me  in  that  world  to  which  you  are  about  returning  ?” 

“ Be  assured  of  that,  sir.  But  allow  me  to  ask  you  a question, — Do  you 
intend  remaining,  as  I have  been  told,  in  this  house  ?” 

“ What  can  I do  ? I enjoy  here  such  profound  peace,  and  there  is  so 
little  to  distract  me  from  my  prayers  ; arid,  besides,”  added  Rodin,  in  a tone 
full  of  the  sweetest  kindness,  ” I have  been  subjected  to  such  deep  injury, 
I have  suffered  so  dreadfully,  the  conduct  of  the  unhappy  creature  who  de- 
ceived me  has  been  so  horrible,  and  he  is  now  pursuing  a career  of  such  gross 
iniquity,  that  the  anger  of  God  will  be  justly  raised  against  him,  I am 
so  old  that  in  devoting  the  remainder  of  the  few  days  that  are  left  me 
to  fervent  prayer,  I dare  hardly  hope  to  appease  the  just  wrath  of  the 
Almighty.  O prayer,  prayer  ! it  was  the  Abbe  Gabriel  who  revealed  to 
me  all  its  power,  all  its  sweetness ; but  still  it  imposes  the  most  fearful 
duties.” 

“ Truly,  those  duties  are  great  and  sacred,”  replied  M.  Hardy,  pensively. 

“ Are  you  acquainted  with  the  life  of  Rancey?”  suddenly  said  Rodin, 
glancing  towards  M.  Hardy  with  a peculiar  expression. 

“ The  founder  of  the  abbey  of  La  Trappe  ?”  said  M.  Hardy,  surprised  at 
Rodin’s  question.  “ I have,  very  vaguely,  and  a long  time  ago,  heard  talk 
as  to  the  motives  of  his  conversion.” 

“ Nothing  can  furnish  a more  striking  illustration  of  the  all-powerful 
efficacy  of  prayer,  and  of  the  state  of  almost  divine  ecstacy  to  which  it  may 
lead  religious  souls.  I will,  in  a few  words,  relate  this  instructive  and  tragical 

story.  M.  Rancey But  pardon  me;  perhaps  I am  intruding  on  your 

time  ?” 

‘‘  No,  no,”  hastily  replied  M.  Hardy;  “on  the  contrary,  you  would 
hardly  believe  how  much  your  conversation  interests  me.  My  interview 
with  the  Abbe  Gabriel  was  abruptly  terminated ; and  it  appears  to  me,  that 
in  listening  to  you  I am  still  attending  to  the  development  of  his  ideas.  Go 
on,  therefore,  I intreat  you.” 

” With  all  my  heart ; for  I should  wish  that  the  instruction  I have  drawn, 
thanks  to  our  angelic  abbd,  from  the  conversion  of  M.  Rancey,  should  be  as 
profitable  to  you  as  it  has  been  to  me.” 

“It  has  been  also  to  the  Abbe  Gabriel  you  have  been  indebted  for  it, 
then  ?” 

“ Who,  by  way  of  strengthening  his  exhortations,  related  to  me  what  I 
may  call  this  parable,”  replied  Rodin.  “ Oh,  my  God  ! sir,  it  has  been  to 
the  consoling  language  of  that  young  priest  that  I owe  all  that  has 
again  tempered,  upheld,  and  assured  my  poor  old  heart,  which  was  half 
broken.” 

“ Then  I shall  listen  to  you  with  redoubled  interest.” 

“ M.  Rancey  was  a man  of  the  world,”  continued  Rodin,  attentively  ob- 
serving M.  Hardy,  “ a soldier — young,  ardent,  and  handsome.  He  loved  a 
lady  of  high  rank.  Difficulties,  of  I know  not  what  nature,  prevented  their 
marriage;  the  affection,  therefore,  was  secret,  and  he  was  happy,  M.  Rancey 
visited  his  mistress  every  night,  by  means  of  a rope  ladder.  It  was,  as  they 
said,  one  those  passionate  affections  which  are  felt  but  once  in  a limetime. 
Its  very  mystery,  and  the  sacrifice  the  unfortunate  young  lady  made,  in 
forgetting  all  her  duties,  seemed  to  impart  to  this  guilty  passion  a greater 
charm;  and  concealed,  therefore,  in  the  shade  and  silence  of  night,  the  lovers 
passed  two  years  in  the  heart’s  delirium,  and  in  an  intoxication  of  delight 
approaching  to  ecstacy.” 

At  these  words  M.  Hardy  shuddered ; for  the  first  time,  for  a very  long 
period,  his  face  was  overspread  by  a burning  blush ; his  heart  palpitated 
strongly,  in  spite  of  himself;  he  recollected  how  lately  he  had  participated 
in  the  warm  ecstacy  of  a guilty  and  hidden  passion. 

Although  the  daylight  was  declining  more  and  more,  Rodin  cast  an 
oblique  and  piercing  glance  on  M.  Hardy ; and  perceiving  the  impression 
he  had  created,  continued : — “ Sometimes,  however,  reflecting  on  the 
danger  his  mistress  would  incur,  should  their  intercourse  be  discovered,  M. 
Rancey  would  feel  a desire  to  dissolve  their  beloved  attachment ; but  the 
young  lady,  maddened  at  the  thought,  would  then  throw  her  arms  arouud 
the  neck  of  her  lover,  and  threaten  him,  in  the  most  impassioned  language, 
to  reveal  all,  to  brave  all,  if  he  persevered  in  his  determination  of  leaving  her. 
Too  weak  and  too  fond  to  resist  the  entreaties  of  his  mistress,  M.  Rancey 
yielded  to  them ; and  both,  abandoning  themselves  to  the  torrent  of 
delight  they  enjoyed,  and  absorbed  by  their  passion,  forgot  this  world  and 
heaven  also.” 

M.  Hardy  had  listened  to  Rodin  with  feverish  and  devouring  avidity. 
The  perseverance  with  which  the  Jesuit  designedly  coloured  the  picture 
with  the  sensuality  of  an  illicit  and  ardent  love  revived  more  and  more  in 
the  bosom  of  M.  Hardy  the  ardent  recellections  that  till  then  had  been 
assuaged  by  tears.  To  that  lovely  calm  wherein  the  gentle  words  of 
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Gabriel  had  soothed  him,  a profound  and  fearful  agitation  succeeded,  which, 
combining  witli  the  reaction  of  the  circumstances  of  that  day,  began  to 
throw  his  mind  into  a state  of  strange  confusion. 

Rodin,  having  attained  the  end  he  desired,  continued  as  follows  : — “ The 
fatal  day  at  length  arrived.  M.  Rancey,  compelled  to  join  his  regiment 
and  proceed  to  the  field  of  war,  quitted  the  young  lady  ; but  after  a short 
campaign,  he  returned,  more  enamoured  than  ever.  He  had  privately 
written  to  her,  to  say  that  he  should  be  with  her  almost  as  soon  as  his 
letter ; in  short,  he  came.  ’Twas  night.  He  ascended,  according  to 
custom,  the  private  ladder  that  led  to  the  chamber  of  his  mistress — entered 
the  room  with  a heart  palpitating  with  hope  and  desire — his  mistress  had 
died  that  morning  1” 

“ Ah  !”  exclaimed  M.  Hardy,  clasping  his  hands  with  terror.  -> 

“She  was  dead,”  continued  Rodin.  “Two  wax  candles  were  burning 
near  her  funeral  couch.  M.  Rancey  could  not  believe  it — would  not  believe 
it — ’twas  impossible  she  could  be  dead.  He  threw  himself  on  his  knees  by 
the  bedside.  In  his  distraction  he  clasped  her  young  head,  so  beautiful,  so 
cherished,  so  adored,  to  cover  it  with  kisses.  That  lovely  head  separated 
itself  from  the  neck,  and  fell  into  his  hands.  “Yes,’’  continued  Rodin, 
observing  that  M.  Hardy  recoiled,  pale  and  dumb  with  affright,  “yes,  the 
young  lady  had  fallen  a victim  to  a disease  so  rapid  and  so  extraordinary, 
that  she  was  unable  even  to  receive  the  last  sacraments.  After  her  death, 
the  medical  men,  in  an  endeavour  to  discover  the  cause  of  her  unknown  ill- 
ness, had  dissected  her  lovely  body.” 

At  this  period  of  Rodin’s  story,  the  day  was  drawing  to  its  close — the 
feeble  twilight  reigned  in  this  silent  chamber,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  pale 
and  sinister  figure  of  Rodin,  clad  in  his  long  black  gown,  was  hardly 
discernible,  though  his  eyes  appeared  to  sparkle  with  diabolical  fire. 

M.  Hardy,  under  the  influence  of  the  violent  emotions  the  history  had 
excited— a history  so  singularly  interspersed  with  ideas  of  death,  volup- 
tuousness, love,  and  horror — remained  rooted  to  the  ground  and  motion- 
less, following  Rodin’s  words  with  an  inexpressible  mixture  of  curiosity, 
anguish,  and  terror.  “And  M.  Rancey?”  he  said  at  length,  in  an  altered 
voice,  and  wiping  his  forehead,  which  was  bathed  in  a cold  sweat. 

“After  two  days  of  an  insensible  delirium,”  continued  Rodin,  “ he  re- 
nounced the  world,  and  shut  himself  up  in  an  impenetrable  solitude.  The 
first  moments  of  his  retreat  were  horrible.  In  his  despair  he  uttered  shrieks 
of  grief  and  rage,  which  were  heard  at  a great  distance.  Twice  he  attempted 
suicide,  in  order  to  escape  from  his  horrible  visions.” 

“He  had  visions,  then?”  said  M.  Hardy,  with  redoubled  and  painful 

curiosity. 

“ Yes,”  replied  Rodin,  in  his  most  solemn  tone,  “ he  had  the  most 
frightful  visions.  He  saw  this  young  lady,  who  died  through  him  in  a 
state  of  deadly  sin,  plunged  into  the  midst  of  eternal  flames,  her  lovely 
countenance  disfigured  by  hellish  torments.  Shouting  with  the  despairing 
yell  of  the  cursed,  her  teeth  gnashing  with  rage,  her  arms  writhing  with 
agony,  and  weeping  tears  of  blood,  in  an  avenging,  agonizing  voice  she  cried 
out  to  her  seducer,  ‘ Thou  hast  destroyed  me  ; be  for  ever  cursed,  cursed, 
cursed !’  ” 

In  pronouncing  the  last  three  words,  Rodin  advanced  three  steps  towards 
M.  Hardy,  accompanying  each  step  with  a menacing  gesture. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  state  of  weakness,  trouble,  and  terror  M.  Hardy 
was  then  in — when  we  further  reflect  that  the  Jesuit  had  excited  and 
agitated,  from  the  very  bottom  of  the  soul  of  this  unhappy  man,  all  the 
spiritual  and  sensual  feelings  of  an  affection  that  had  been  only  cooled  by 
tears,  but  not  extinguished  ; and  when  we  lastly  reflect  that  M.  Hardy  had 
to  reproach  himself  for  the  seduction  of  a woman,  the  forgetfulness  of  whose 
duties  might,  according  to  the  creed  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  condemn  her 
to  eternal  flames,  we  may  understand  the  terrifying  effect  of  the  phantasma- 
goria that  had  been  conjured  up  in  this  silent  solitude,  at  the  close  of  day, 
by  a being  of  so  sinister  a countenance. 

The  effect,  then,  upon  M.  Hardy  was  striking  and  appalling ; and  so 
much  the  more  dangerous  because  the  Jesuit,  with  the  most  diabolical  craft, 
pretended  that  he  was  only  carrying  out,  but  in  another  direction,  the  senti- 
ments of  Gabriel. 

The  young  priest  had  succeeded  in  convincing  M.  Hardy  that  nothing  was 
more  delightful  than  to  pray  to  God  for  the  forgiveness  of  those  who  had 
done  us  any  injury,  or  whom  we  had  led  astray.  But  then  this  pardon  im- 
plied an  idea  of  punishment,  and  it  was  this  punishment  that  Rodin  was 
endeavouring  to  paint  to  his  victim  under  such  terrific  colours. 

M.  Hardy,  with  clasped  hands,  the  pupil  of  his  eye  fixed  and  dilated 
with  terror,  and  trembling  throughout  his  whole  frame,  seemed  as  though 
he  were  'still  listening  to  Rodin,  although  the  latter  had  ceased  to 
speak,  and  involuntarily  repeated,  “Cursed!  cursed!  cursed!"  Then  he 
suddenly  exclaimed,  in  a sort  of  bewilderment,  “And  I also— I shall  be 
cursed  1 That  woman,  whom  I induced  to  forget  those  duties  which  are 
sacred  in  the  eyes  of  mankind — whom  I rendered  deadly  sinful  in  the 
eyes  of  God — that  woman  also,  some  day  plunged  into  everlasting  flames, 
with  her  arms  writhing  in  despair,  and  weeping  tears  of  blood,  will 
shriek  to  me  from  the  depths  of  the  abyss,  ‘Cursed!  cursed!  cursed!’ 
Some  day,”  he  continued,  with  an  accumulation  of  terror,  “some  day — 
and  who  knows?  perhaps  at  this  very  moment  she  is  cursing  me;  for 
that  voyage  across  the  ocean — if  it  should  have  been  fatal  to  her — if  she 
should  have  been  wrecked!  Oh,  my  God! — she  also — dead!  dead  in 
mortal  sin — for  ever  doomed  to  perdition  ! -Oh,  mercy  for  her,  my  God  ! 
Crush  me  with  your  anger,  but  have  mercy  upon  her — I alone  am  guilty.” 
And  the  wretched  man,  almost  in  a state  of  madness,  fell  upon  his  knees, 
with  his  hands  clasped. 


“ Sir,”  exclaimed  Rodin,  in  a kind  and  affectionate  voice,  and  hastening 
to  raise  him  up,  “ my  dear  sir — my  dear  friend!  pray  calm  yourself — take 
courage.  I should  be  wretched  if  you  were  to  despair.  Alas  ! ray  intention 
was  quite  the  opposite.” 

“Cursed!  cursed!  She  will  curse  me  too;  she,  whom  I so  dearly  loved, 
given  over  to  the  flames  of  everlasting  torment  1”  murmured  H.  Hardy, 
with  a shudder,  and  not  appearing  to  have  heard  Rodin. 

“ But,  my  dear  sir,  listen  to  me,  I entreat  you,’’  said  the  latter.  “ Suffer 
me  to  finish  the  parable,  and  then  you  will  find  it  to  be  as  full  of  comfort 
as  it  now  appears  to  you  to  be  of  terror.  In  the  name  of  heaven,  summon 
to  your  aid  those  adorable  words  of  our  angelic  Abbe  Gabriel,  on  the  con- 
solation of  prayer.’’ 

At  the  enchanting  name  of  Gabriel,  M.  Hardy  recovered  himself,  and 
exclaimed  in  affliction,  “ Ah  ! his  words  were  sweet  and  soothing.  Where 
are  they  now  ? Oh  1 for  mercy’s  sake  repeat  them  to  me — those  holy 
words  1” 

“ Our  angelic  Abbe  Gabriel,”  replied  Rodin,  “ spoke  of  the  consolation  of 
prayer.” 

“ Oh,  yes,  prayer  1” 

“Well,  then,  my  good  sir,  attend  to  me,  and  you  will  see  how  it  was  that 
prayer  saved  M.  Rancey,  who  became  a saint.  Yes,  those  frightful  torments 
which  I have  just  described  to  you — those  terrifying  dreams — it  was  prayer 
that  dissipated  and  changed  them  into  celestial  joys.” 

“ I implore  you,”  said  M.  Hardy,  in  a dejected  tone,  “ speak  to  me  of 
Gabriel;  speak  to  me  of  heaven!  Oh,  say  no  more  about  everlasting  flames, 
where  guilty  women  shed  tears  of  blood.” 

“ No,  no,”  replied  Rodin,  and  as,  while  giving  a description  of  hell,  the 
tones  of  his  voice  had  been  harsh  and  menacing,  so  now  they  became  warm 
and  affectionate  in  pronouncing  the  following  words — “No,  no;  away  with 
these  images  of  despair;  for,  as  I mentioned,  after  having  suffered  these  in- 
fernal torments,  thanks  to  prayer,  as  the  Abbe  Gabriel  said  to  you,  M. 
Rancey  fasted  the  delights  of  paradise.” 

“The  delights  of  paradise  1”  repeated  M.  Hardy,  listening  with  avidity. 

“ One  day,  when  his  grief  was  at  the  very  highest,  a priest — a good 
priest — an  Abbe  Gabriel — came  to  M.  Rancey.  Oh,  happiness!  oh,  Pro- 
vidence ! in  a few  days  he  initiated  the  unhappy  man  in  the  holy  mysteries 
of  prayer — of  that  pious  intercession  of  the  creature  with  the  Creator,  in 
favour  of  a soul  exposed  to  the  Divine  wrath.  Then  M.  Rancey  appeared 
to  be  transformed.  His  griefs  were  assuaged — he  prayed ; and  the  more 
he  prayed,  and  the  greater  was  his  fervour,  the  more  his  hopes  increased — 
he  felt  that  heaven  had  heard  him.  Instead  of  forgetting  the  woman  who 
had  been  so  dear  to  him,  lie  passed  hours  in  thinking  of  her,  and  praying 
for  the  salvation  of  her  soul.  Yes ! shut  up  with  delight  in  the  very 
depth  of  his  dark  cell,  alone,  with  his  adored  recollection,  he  spent  days 
and  nights  in  praying  for  her,  in  an  unspeakable,  ardent — I might  almost 
say,  an  amorous — ecstacy.”  It  is  impossible  to  render  the  tone  of  almost 
sensual  energy  with  which  Rodin  pronounced  the  word  “ amorous.” 

M.  Hardy  trembled  with  a shudder  at  once  ardent  but  icy.  For  the 
first  time  his  enfeebled  mind  was  sndtten  with  the  notion  of  the  fatal 
voluptuousness  of  the  ascetics  ; of  that  ecstacy,  of  that  deplorable  catalepsy, 
frequently  exciting  to  amorous  delirium,  of  Saint  Theresa,  Saint  Aubierge, 
&c.,  &c. 

Rodin,  reading  M.  Hardy’s  thoughts,  continued — “ But  M.  Rancey  was 
not  to  be  contented  with  an  idle  prayer,  offered  now  and  then,  under  dis- 
tractions, in  the  midst  of  worldly  agitations,  which  absorb  it  and  prevent 
its  reaching  the  ear  of  the  Almighty.  No  ! no  ! it  was  in  the  profoundeSt 
depth  of  his  solitude  that  he  sought  to  render  his  prayers  more  efficacious, 
so  ardently  did  he  desire  the  eternal  salvation  of  that  adored  creature  who 
was  now  beyond  the  grave.” 

“ Oh,  what  did  he  do,  then  ? what  did  he  yet  do  in  his  solitude  ?’’  ex- 
claimed M.  Hardy,  yielding  himself  henceforth  without  any  defence  to  the 
evil  spirit  of  the  Jesuit. 

“ In  the  first  place,”  said  Rodin,  slowly  accentuating  his  words,  “ he  be- 
came a monk.” 

“ A monk  !”  repeated  M.  Hardy,  pensively. 

“Yes,”  replied  Rodin,  “a  monk;  because  by  this  means  his  prayers 
were  much  more  favourably  received  in  heaven.  And  then,  since  in  the 
midst  of  the  deepest  solitude  his  thoughts  would  sometimes  become  dis- 
tracted with  worldly  matters,  he  fasted — he  mortified  himself — he  subdued, 
he  destroyed  all  that  was  carnal  within  him — in  order  that  he  might 
become  purely  spiritual,  and  that  his  prayers  might  emanate  from  a bosom 
brilliant  and  pure  as  flame,  and  ascend  towards  the  Lord  like  the  perfume 
of  incense.” 

“Oh,  what  an  intoxicating  dream!”  exclaimed  M.  Hardy,  more  and 
more  under  the  charm.  “ In  order  the  more  effectually  to  pray  for  an 
adored  woman,  to  become  a spirit,  a perfume,  a flame  !” 

“Yes;  a spirit — a perfume — a flame,”  said  Rodin,  resting  on  every  word; 
“ but  it  was  not  a dream.  How  many  religionists,  how  many  secluded 
monks,  like  M.  Rancey,  have  arrived  at  that  divine  ecstacy,  by  the  force 
of  prayer,  of  austerities,  and  of  fastings  ! Oh,  if  you  but  knew  the  celestial 
voluptuousness  of  these  ecstacies ! So  that,  to  the  most  terrible  visions  of 
M.  Rancey  succeeded,  as  soon  as  he  had  become  a monk,  the  most 
enchanting  ones.  How  many  times,  after  a day  of  fasting  and  a night 
spent  in  prayer  and  privation,  has  he  fallen,  exhausted  and  fainting,  on  the 
floor  of  his  cell  1 Then  to  this  prostration  of  matter  succeeded  the  freedom 
of  the  spirit.  An  indescribable  felicity  pervaded  his  senses : divine  har- 
mony played  about  his  ravished  ears  ; a light  at  once  soft  and  dazzling, 
which  does  not  belong  to  this  world,  pierced  through  his  closed  eyelids  ; 
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then,  to  the  harmonious  music  of  the  golden  harps  of  the  seraphim,  enve- 
loped in  a halo  of  light,  compared  to  which  the  sun  is  pale,  the  monk  be- 
held his  beloved  appear  to  him.” 

“That  woman  whom,  by  his  prayers,  he  had  succeeded  in  rescuing  from 
everlasting  flames  ?”  said  M.  Hardy,  in  a palpitating  voice. 

‘‘Yes,  she  herself,”  replied  Rodin,  with  a sweet  and  persuasive  elo- 
quence, for  this  monster  could  adapt  himself  to  all  tones;  “and  then, 
thanks  to  the  prayeis  of  her  lover,  which  the  Lord  had  heard,  this  woman 
wept  tears  of  blood  no  more — her  lovely  arms  were  no  longer  distorted  by 
infernal  convulsions.  Oh,  no  ! still  lovely — a thousand  times  more  lovely 
than  she  had  been  upon  earth — in  the  loveliness  of  the  eternal  beauty  of 
angels,  she  smiled  upon  her  lover  with  an  unspeakable  warmth,  and  with 
her  eyes  radiant  with  a humid  flame,  she  said  to  him,  in  a fond  and  im- 
passioned voice — ‘ Glory  to  the  Lord  ! thanks  to  thee,  my  well-beloved — 
thine  ineffable  prayers,  thine  austerities  have  saved  me  ; the  Lord  has 
placed  me  among  his  elect.  Glory  to  thee,  my  well-beloved ! ’ Then, 
radiant  with  her  felicity,  she  stooped  and  touched  with  her  lips,  perfumed 
with  immortality,  the  lips  of  the  ecstatic  monk ; and  speedily  their  spirits 
exhaled  in  a kiss  of  delight,  warm  as  love,  chaste  as  grace,  and  boundless 
as  eternity.”* 

“ Oh ! ” exclaimed  M.  Hardy,  a prey  to  the  completest  bewilderment, 
“ oh,  for  a whole  life  of  prayers,  of  fastings,  of  tortures,  for  such  a moment 
with  her  whom  I deplore — with  her  whom,  perhaps,  I have  doomed  for 
ever!  ” 

“ What  do  you  say  ? such  a moment  ?”  exclaimed  Rodin,  whose  parchment- 
coloured  forehead  was  bathed  in  sweat,  like  that  of  a magnetizer,  taking  M. 
Hardy  by  the  hand,  in  order  to  speak  to  him  the  closer,  and  as  though  he 
wished  to  inflate  him  with  the  burning  delirium  into  which  he  wished  to 
plunge  him:  “ It  was  not  once  during  his  religious  life,  but  almost  daily, 
that  M.  Rancey,  immerged  in  the  ecstacy  of  a divine  asceticism,  tasted  these 
profound,  unspeakable,  unheard-of,  superhuman  delights,  which  are  to  ter- 
restrial ones  what  eternity  is  to  human  life.” 

Finding,  no  doubt,  that  M.  Hardy  had  reached  the  point  he  wished,  and 
night,  moreover,  being  almost  come,  the  reverend  father  coughed  two  or 
three  times  in  a significant  manner,  looking  towards  the  door. 

At  this  moment,  M.  Hardy,  at  the  height  of  his  bewilderment,  exclaimed 
in  a supplicating,  maddened  tone — “A  cell,  a tomb,  and  ecstacy  with 
her !” 

The  chamber-door  was  opened,  and  Father  d’Aigrigny,  with  a cloak  on 
his  arm,  entered  the  room.  A domestic  followed  with  a light  in  his 
hand. 

***** 

About  ten  minutes  after  this  scene,  a dozen  robust  men,  of  free  and  open 
countenances,  conducted  by  Agricola,  entered  Vaugirard  Street,  and  proceeded 
with  joyous  steps  towards  the  door  of  the  house  of  the  reverend  fathers.  It 
was  a deputation  of  M.  Hardy’s  former  workmen.  They  had  come  to  seek 
and  thank  him  for  his  approaching  return  among  them. 

Agricola  was  walking  at  their  head.  Suddenly  he  saw  in  the  distance  a 
post-carriage  leaving  the  house  of  retreat ; the  horses,  spurred  and  flogged 
by  the  postillion,  were  advancing  at  a full  trot.  Whether  by  chance  or 
instinct,  the  nearer  the  carriage  approached  the  group  of  which  he  formed 
part,  the  more  Agricola’s  heart  misgave  him.  The  impression  became  so 
strong  as  to  change  rapidly  into  a dreadful  certainty,  and  at  the  moment  the 
carriage,  of  which  all  the  blinds  were  down,  was  about  to  pass  him,  obedient 
to  an  insurmountable  presentiment,  he  exclaimed,  rushing  to  the  heads  of 
the  horses — “Follow  me,  my  friends!” 

“Postillion — ten  pounds  for  yourself !— gallop — crush  him  under  the 
wheels!”  exclaimed,  behind  the  blind,  the  military  voice  of  Father 
d’Aigrigny. 

The  cholera  was  at  its  fullest  height — the  postillion  had  heard  talk  of  the 
massacres  by  the  poisoners  ; he  was  already  sufficiently  alarmed  at  the  abrupt 
attack  of  Agricola,  and  dealt  him  a severe  blow  on  the  head  with  the  handle 
of  his  whip,  which  stunned  the  smith,  and  knocked  him  down.  The  postillion 
then  put  his  horses  to  a full  gallop,  and  the  carriage  rapidly  disappeared  ; 
while  Agricola’s  companions,  not  understanding  either  his  action  or  the 
meaning  of  his  words,  hurried  round  the  smith  with  an  endeavour  to  revive 
him. 

Chapter  CLVII. — Recollections. 

Some  other  circumstances  had  happened,  a few  days  after  the  fatal 
evening,  wherein  M.  Hardy,  fascinated  and  bewildered  almost  to  madness 
by  the  lamentable  and  mystic  excitement  Rodin  had  inspired  him  with, 
had  intreated  Father  d’Aigrigny,  with  clasped  hands,  to  take  him  some  dis- 
tance from  Paris,  into  deep  solitude,  in  order  that,  away  from  the  world, 
he  might  he  at  liberty  to  give  himself  up  to  a life  of  prayer  and  ascetic 
austerities. 

Marshal  Simon,  since  his  return  to  Paris,  had,  with  his  two  daughters, 
occupied  a house  in  the  street  Trois  Freres.  Before  we  introduce  the  reader 
to  this  quiet  habitation,  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  recalling,  as  briefly  as 
possible,  a few  facts  to  his  recollection. 

On  the  day  of  the  burning  of  M.  Hardy’s  factory,  Marshal  Simon  had 
gone  to  consult  his  father  on  some  question  of  very  great  importance,  and 
also  to  acquaint  him  with  the  very  serious  apprehensions  he  entertained  in 
respect  to  the  increasing  melancholy  of  his  two  daughters— a melancholy 


* It  would  be  impossible,  in  support  of  this,  to  cite,  even  in  veiled  language,  the 
lucubrations  of  the  love-inciting  delirium  of  Sister  Theresa,  in  reference  to  her 
ecstatic  love  of  Christ.  Such  maladies  are  only  fit  to  be  placed  in  a Dictionary  of 
Medical  Science,  or  in  the  Compendium. 


of  which  he  could  not  divine  the  cause.  We  may  recollect  also  that  Marshal 
Simon  felt  almost  a religious  veneration  for  the  memory  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  that  his  gratitude  and  enthusiastic  devotion  towards  his  idol 
knew  no  limits,  and  that  his  affection  for  him  was  as  deep  as  his  friendship 
was  sincere. 

Nor  was  this  all.  The  Emperor  one  day,  in  the  transports  of  his  joy 
and  paternal  tenderness,  conducting  the  marshal  towards  the  cradle  where 
the  King  of  Rome  was  lying  asleep,  said  to  him,  while  with  pride  admiring 
the  soft  beauty  of  the  infant — “ Swear  to  me,  my  old  friend,  that  you  will 
extend  to  the  son  the  devotion  you  entertain  towards  the  father.”  Marshal 
Simon  did  so,  and  had  religiously  adhered  to  his  oath.  After  the  restora- 
tion, having  been  at  the  head  of  a military  conspiracy  in  favour  of  Napoleon 
II.,  he  had  attempted,  but  in  vain,  to  seduce  a regiment  of  cavalry,  which 
was  then  under  the  command  of  the  Marquis  d’Aigrigny ; but,  having  been 
betrayed  and  denounced,  the  marshal,  after  an  embittered  duel  with  the 
future  Jesuit,  was  compelled  to  seek  shelter  in  Poland,  to  avoid  condemnation 
and  death. 

It  is  useless  to  recapitulate  the  history  of  those  circumstances  which  led 
the  marshal  from  Poland  to  India,  and  brought  him  back  to  Paris  after  the 
revolution  of  July,  the  period  at  which  a number  of  his  old  companions 
in  arms  solicited  aud  obtained,  unknown  to  himself,  the  confirmation  of  the 
rank  and  title  that  Napoleon  had  intended  for  him  previously  to  the  battle 
of  Waterloo.  On  his  return  to  Paris,  after  so  long  an  exile,  the  marshal, 
notwithstanding  the  delight  he  felt  in  again  embracing  his  daughters,  had 
been  deeply  affected  on  learning  the  death  of  his  wife,  whom  he  adored. 
Even  to  the  very  last  moment,  he  had  calculated  on  meeting  her  again  in 
Paris,  and  his  disappointment  was  dreadful,  and  he  still  felt  it  most  bitterly, 
notwithstanding  he  sought  and  found  consolation  for  it  in  the  affection  of 
his  children. 

Very  speedily,  however,  by  the  machinations  of  Rodin,  his  life  was  again 
beset  by  a ferment  of  trouble  and  agitation.  By  means  of  the  secret  intrigues 
of  the  reverend  father  at  the  courts  of  Rome  and  Vienna,  one  of  his  emis- 
saries, calculated  to  inspire  full  confidence  from  his  previous  connections, 
and  supporting,  moreover,  his  language  and  proposals  by  evidence,  proofs, 
and  irrefragable  facts,  sought  out  Marshal  Simon,  and  said  to  him,  “The 
Emperor’s  son  is  dying  a victim  to  the  terror  which  the  name  of  Napoleon 
still  inspires  in  Europe.  You,  Marshal  Simon,  you — one  of  the  most  faith- 
ful friends  of  the  Emperor — may,  perhaps,  be  able  to  rescue  this  unhappy 
prince  from  his  lingering  agony.  The  correspondence  sent  herewith  proves 
that  we  may  secretly  and  safely  enter  into  communication  with  one  of  the 
most  influential  personages  about  the  King  of  Rome,  who  would  be  disposed 
to  favour  the  carrying  off  the  prince.  By  a sudden  and  bold  manoeuvre,  it 
might  be  possible  to  remove  Napoleon  II.  from  Austria,  where  he  is 
gradually  wasting  away  in  an  atmosphere  that  must  prove  fatal  to  him.  The 
enterprise  is  a dangerous  one,  but  there  are  chances  of  success  ; and  you. 
Marshal  Simon,  better  than  any  one  else,  could  render  it  effectual  ; for  your 
devotion  to  the  Emperor  is  well  known,  and  all  are  acquainted  with  the 
adventurous  audacity  which  induced  you,  in  1815,  to  conspire  in  the  name  of 
Napoleon  II. 

The  languid  and  enfeebled  condition  of  the  King  of  Rome  was  at  that 
period  a matter  of  public  notoriety  in  France  ; and  report  even  went  so  far 
as  to  affirm  that  the  son  of  the  hero  was  being  carefully  educated  by  the 
priests  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  glories  of  his  paternal  name;  and  that,  by 
the  most  execrable  machinations,  efforts  were  daily  made  to  check  and  extin- 
guish the  noble  and  generous  instincts  which  were  developing  themselves  in 
this  unhappy  youth  ; and  the  coldest  bosoms  were  moved  and  softened  by 
the  relation  of  his  touching  and  fatal  destiny. 

When  we  consider  the  heroic  character  and  the  chivalric  loyalty  of  Marshal 
Simon,  together  with  his  passionate  veneration  for  the  Emperor,  we  can 
easily  conceive  that  the  father  of  Rose  and  Blanche  would  be  a person  to 
interest  himself  warmly  in  the  fate  of  the  young  prince  ; and  that,  if  an 
occasion  presented  itself,  the  marshal  would  feel  himself  obligated  not  to 
limit  his  affections  merely  to  barren  regrets. 

As  to  the  genuineness  of  the  correspondence  exhibited  by  Rodin’s  emissary, 
this  had  been  privately  submitted  by  the  marshal  to  a satisfactory  test, 
through  the  agency  of  one  of  his  old  comrades,  who  had  for  a long  time  been 
employed  in  the  embassy  to  the  Austrian  Court,  in  the  time  of  the  Empire  ; 
and  the  result  of  this  investigation,  which  had  been  carried  on  with  so  much 
skill  and  prudence  as  to  prevent  its  publicity,  induced  him  to  listen  seriously 
to  the  overtures  which  had  been  made. 

These  proposals,  then,  placed  the  father  of  Rose  and  Blanche  in  a cruel 
perplexity  ; for,  in  order  to  carry  out  an  enterprise  of  so  bold  and  dangerous 
a nature,  it  would  be  necessary  that  he  should  again  abandon  his  daughters  ; 
and  if,  on  the  contrary,  alarmed  at  such  a separation,  he  should  renounce 
the  attempt  to  save  the  life  of  the  King  of  Rome,  whose  melancholy  illness 
was  placed  beyond  a doubt,  and  known  to  everybody,  the  marshal  felt  that 
he  should  be  acting  traitorously  to  the  promise  he  had  made  to  the  Em- 
peror. 

To  put  an  end  to  such  painful  hesitations,  and  full  of  confidence  in  the 
inflexible  integrity  of  his  father,  the  marshal  went  to  ask  his  counsel.  Un- 
fortunately, the  old  republican  mechanic,  who  had  been  mortally  wounded 
in  the  attack  on  M.  Hardy’s  factory,  but  who,  even  in  his  last  moments, 
was  occupied  by  the  secret  his  son  had  imparted  to  him,  expired  as  he 
was  uttering,  “ My  son,  thou  hast  a heavy  duty  to  fulfil.  Under  the  pe- 
nalty of  not  acting  like  a man  of  honour,  under  the  penalty  of  disobeying 

my  last  wish,  it  is  thy  duty,  without  hesitation ” But,  by  a deplorable 

fatality,  the  words  which  would  have  completed  the  meaning  of  the  old 
workman  were  pronounced  in  so  faint  a voice,  as  to  be  completely  unintel- 
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ligible,  and  he  died,  leaving  the  marshal  in  the  most  poignant  anxiety  as  to 
the  course  he  ought  to  take,  since  the  counsel  of  his  father,  on  whose  judg- 
ment he  had  the  most  absolute  and  justly-merited  reliance,  had  withered 
on  his  tongue.  His  mind,  in  short,  had  been  tortured  to  guess  whether  his 
father  had  intended  to  advise  him,  in  the  name  of  honour  and  duty,  not  to 
quit  his  daughters,  and  thus  renounce  an  enterprise  too  hazardous,  or 
whether,  on  the  contrary,  he  had  wished  to  advise  him  not  to  hesitate  as  to 
the  abandonment  of  his  children  for  a short  period,  in  order  to  fulfil  the 
oath  he  had  taken  to  the  Emperor,  and  endeavour,  at  least,  to  wrest 
Napoleon  II.  from  his  mortal  captivity. 

This  perplexity,  rendered  more  cruel  by  certain  circumstances,  we  shall 
hereafter  refer  to.  The  profound  grief  caused  in  the  marshal’s  mind  by  the 
tragical  end  of  his  father,  who  had  died  in  his  arms  ; the  painful  and 
unceasing  remembrance  of  his  wife  dying  in  exile;  and,  lastly,  the  sorrow 
by  which  he  was  daily  assailed,  on  beholding  the  increasing  melancholy  of 
Rose  and  Blanche — had  been  almost  too  much  for  the  afflicted  marshal  to 
hear.  And,  in  addition  to  all  these,  notwithstanding  his  natural  intre- 
pidity, which  had  been  so  gallantly  proved  during  twenty  years  of  warfare, 
the  ravages  of  the  cholera,  that  terrible  malady  to  which  his  wife  had 
fallen  a victim  in  Siberia,  had  created  in  his  mind  an  involuntary  terror. 
Yes,  this  man  of  iron,  who  had  coolly  braved  death  in  a multitude  of 
battles,  sometimes  felt  the  habitual  firmness  of  his  character  quailing  at 
sight  of  the  scenes  of  desolation  and  mourning  which  Paris  presented  at 
every  step.  Nevertheless,  so  soon  as  Mademoiselle  Cardoville  had  re- 
united about  herself  the  members  of  her  family,  in  order  that  they  might 
be  fortified  against  the  schemes  of  their  enemies,  the  affectionate  anxiety 
she  displayed  towards  Rose  and  Blanche  appeared  to  exercise  so  happy  an 
influence  over  their  mysterious  lowness  of  spirits,  that  the  marshal,  for- 
getting for  a moment  the  heavy  griefs  that  oppressed  him,  anticipated  com- 
fort from  so  happy  a change,  which,  alas  ! was  of  too  short  a duration. 

Having  recalled  and  explained  these  circumstances  to  the  reader,  we  will 
now  continue  the  recital. 

Chapter  CXVIII. — Jocrisse  the  Ninny. 

Marshal  Simon,  as  we  have  said,  occupied  an  unpretending  house  in  the 
street  Trois  Freres.  It  had  just  struck  two  by  the  clock  in  the  marshal’s 
bed-room — a room  furnished  with  a simplicity  quite  military.  At  the  head 
of  the  bed  was  a panoply  of  arms,  composed  of  the  various  weapons  he 
had  carried  during  his  campaigns,  and  on  the  bookcase  opposite  the  bed 
was  a small  bronze  bust  of  the  Emperor,  the  only  ornament  of  the  apart- 
ment. The  temperature  was  far  from  warm,  and  the  marshal’s  long  resi- 
dence in  India  had  made  him  very  susceptible  to  cold,  in  consequence  of 
which  a rather  large  fire  was  burning  on  the  hearth. 

A private  door,  concealed  by  the  hangings,  and  leading  to  the  landing- 
place  of  a small  staircase,  was  opened  stealthily,  and  a man  made  his 
appearance,  having  a basket  of  firewood  in  his  hand.  He  walked  up  to 
the  fire-place,  and  going  on  his  knees,  he  began  ranging  the  pieces  of  wood 
in  an  open  box  near  the  hearth.  After  having  been  busied  for  a few 
minutes  with  this  occupation,  he  crept  gradually,  still  on  his  knees,  to  a 
farther  door,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  fire-place,  and  appeared  to  be 
listening  at  it  with  the  greatest  attention,  in  order  to  discover  whether  any 
one  was  conversing  in  the  adjoining  chamber.  This  man,  who  was 
employed  as  a sort  of  drudge  in  the  house,  had  the  most  ridiculously  stupid 
air  that  can  be  possibly  be  imagined.  His  business  was  confined  to  fetching 
wood,  going  on  errands,  &c. ; and  he  moreover  served  as  the  butt  and 
laughing-stock  of  the  other  servants.  Dagobert,  the  major-domo  of  the 
house,  in  a moment  of  gaiety,  had  nick-named  this  imbecile  creature 
Jocrisse,  which  name  he  had  ever  after  gone  by,  and  which  in  all  respects 
was  perfectly  applicable  to  him,  from  his  awkwardness,  mean  appearance, 
silly  countenance,  flat  nose,  and  staring  and  unmeaning  eyes;  and  when 
we  add  to  these  qualifications  a red  serge  waistcoat,  with  a white  triangu- 
lar apron  tied  over  it,  we  shall,  perhaps,  be  ready  to  acknowledge  that  the 
simpleton  had  not  been  unaptly  named.  Nevertheless,  at  the  moment 
when  Jocrisse  was  giving  his  curious  attentions  to  the  neighbouring 
chamber,  a spark  of  lively  intellect  illuminated  his  ordinarily  dull  and 
stupid  countenance.  After  having  thus  listened  for  a moment  at  the  door, 
Jocrisse  crawled  back  on  his  knees  to  the  fire-place ; then,  taking  up  his 
basket,  half-filled  with  wood,  he  arose,  and  tapped  gently  at  the  door  where 
he  had  been  listening.  Receiving  no  answer,  he  knocked  a second  time 
and  louder,  but  still  there  was  the  same  silence.  He  then,  in  a hoarse 
grating,  yelping  voice,  as  ridiculous  as  can  be  imagined,  said,  “Young 
ladies,  if  you  please,  do  you  want  any  wood  in  the  fire-place  ?” 

Not  receiving  any  answer,  he  laid  down  his  basket,  and  opening  the 
door  very  softly,  he  went  into  the  adjoining  room,  having  first  cast  a hasty 
glance  around  him  ; and  at  the  end  of  a second  or  two,  quitted  it  again, 
looking  about  him  on  all  sides  with  the  greatest  anxiety,  like  a man  who  has 
just  accomplished  some  mysterious  and  important  matter.  Then,  taking  up 
his  basket,  he  was  preparing  to  leave  Marshal  Simon’s  room,  when  the  door 
of  the  private  staircase  was  slowly  and  cautiously  opened,  and  Dagobert 
walked  in. 

The  soldier,  evidently  surprised  at  the  presence  of  the  ninny,  knitted  his 
brow,  and  hastily  exclaimed,  “What  are  you  doing  here?” 

At  so  sudden  a demand,  which  was  moreover  accompanied  by  an  angry 
growl,  attributable  to  the  bad  humour  of  Surly,  who  was  trudging  at  the 
heels  of  his  master,  Jocrisse  uttered  a yell  of  either  real  or  pretended  fright ; 
and  if  the  latter,  this  supposed  simpleton,  in  order  to  give  the  greater  effect 
to  it,  let  his  basket  fall  to  the  floor,  as  though  either  terror  or  amazement  had 
caused  it  to  fall  from  his  hands. 


“ What  are  you  doing  there,  stupid?”  repeated  Dagobert,  whose  counte- 
nance at  that  moment  was  overcast  with  the  deepest  melancholy,  and  who 
seemed  not  at  all  in  a mood  to  laugh  at  the  awkwardness  of  Jocrisse. 

“ Ah,  M.  Dagobert,  how  you  frightened  me  ! Oh  dear,  it’s  a great  pity 
I had  not  a pile  of  plates  in  my  hand,  to  prove  that  it  would  not  have  been 
my  fault  if  they  had  all  been  broken.” 

“ I ask  you  again  what  you  are  doing  here  ?”  replied  Dagobert. 

“You  can  very  easily  see,  M.  Dagobert,”  answered  Jocrisse,  showing  his 
basket,  “ I came  to  bring  a fresh  supply  of  wood  into  the  duke’s  chamber, 
fearing  that  he  might  be  cold.” 

“ Good.  Take  up  your  basket,  and  be  off.” 

“ Ah,  M.  Dagobert,  my  legs  are  all  of  a tremble  ! How  you  frightened 
me  ! how  you  frightened  me!” 

“Be  off,  brute!”  replied  the  veteran.  And,  taking  Jocrisse  by  the  arm, 
he  pushed  him  towards  the  door,  while  Surly,  pricking  up  his  sharp-pointed 
ears,  and  bristling  like  a porcupine,  appeared  disposed  to  accelerate  his 
retreat. 

“I  am  going,  M.  Dagobert,  I am  going,”  said  the  simpleton,  taking  up 
his  basket  hastily.  “ Only  tell  Surly  to 

“ Deuce  take  ye,  you  stupid  babbler !”  exclaimed  Dagobert,  thrusting  him 
out  of  the  room. 

Dagobert  then  bolted  the  door  of  the  private  staircase,  and  went  towards 
that  of  the  sisters’  apartment,  of  which  he  turned  the  key.  Having  done 
this,  the  soldier  advanced  quickly  to  the  panoply  of  arms,  took  down  a 
pair  of  pistols,  from  which  he  drew  the  bullets,  but  still  leaving  them 
charged  with  powder,  only  taking  care  to  remove  the  caps  from  the  triggers, 
and  with  a deep  sigh  he  then  replaced  the  weapons.  He  was  about  quitting 
the  spot,  but  recollecting  a small  Indian  dirk  with  a very  sharp  blade,  he 
drew  it  from  its  scarlet  scabbard,  and  broke  off  the  point  of  the  deadly 
weapon  by  placing  it  under  one  of  the  iron  castors  that  the  bed  moved  on. 
Having  done  this,  Dagobert  unfastened  both  doors,  and  slowly  approached 
the  fireplace,  on  the  marble  mantelpiece  of  which  he  leant  his  elbow,  in  a 
thoughtful,  melancholy  mood. 

Surly,  crouched  before  the  fire,  was  watching  with  attentive  eye  the 
slightest  movements  of  his  master ; and  the  faithful  dog  gave  a good 
specimen  of  his  rare  and  careful  instinct.  The  soldier,  in  taking  his  hand- 
kerchief from  his  pocket,  had  dropped,  without  perceiving  it,  a small  roll  of 
paper  with  tobacco  in  it.  Surly,  who,  one  would  have  thought,  had  been  a 
Rutland  retriever,  took  the  paper  between  his  teeth,  and,  standing  on  his  hind 
legs,  respectfully  presented  it  to  Dagobert ; the  latter,  however,  received  it  as 
a matter  of  course,  appearing  quite  indifferent  to  the  dog’s  dexterity. 

The  countenance  of  the  old  trooper  bore  evident  signs  both  of  sadness 
and  anxiety.  After  standing  for  a few  moments  by  the  fireplace,  with  a 
fixed  and  pensive  look,  he  began,  in  deep  agitation,  to  walk  about  the  room 
with  one  of  his  hands  in  the  bosom  of  his  long,  blue  greatcoat,  which  was 
buttoned  up  to  the  neck,  and  the  other  thrust  into  the  hind  pocket.  He 
would  every  now  and  then  stop  suddenly,  and  replying  aloud,  as  it  were, 
to  his  thoughts,  some  exclamation  of  doubt  or  anxiety  would  escape  him  ; 
then,  looking  towards  the  little  armoury,  he  shook  his  head  sadly,  and  mur- 
mured— “ No  matter  ! the  fear  may  have  been  an  idle  one,  but  he  has  been 
so  extraordinary  for  these  two  days  past.  Yes,  it  certainly  is  the  most 
prudent.’’  Then,  resuming  his  walk,  he  said,  after  a long  and  renewed 
silence — “Yes,  I will  tell  him  my  mind:  he  makes  me  too  uneasy;  and 
those  poor  little  girls — it’s  enough  to  break  one’s  heart.”  And  Dagobert 
then  began  to  twirl  his  moustache  between  his  thumb  and  finger,  with 
almost  a convulsive  movement — an  evident  symptom  with  him  of  great 
agitation. 

After  a few  moments,  the  soldier  continued,  still  replying  to  his  cogitations, 
“ Whatever  can  it  be  ? Certainly  not  those  letters  ; they  are  too  infamous  ; 

he  despises  them.  And  yet No,  no  ; he  is  above  such  a thing.”  And 

Dagobert  recommenced  his  hasty  promenade. 

On  a sudden,  Surly  pricked  up  his  ears,  turned  his  head  towards  the 
door  of  the  private  staircase,  and  gave  an  angry  snarl.  A few  seconds 
after,  some  one  knocked  at  the  door.  “ Who  is  there  ?’’  said  Dagobert. 
No  answer  was  returned,  but  a second  knock  was  given  to  the  door.  The 
impatient  soldier  opened  it  hastily,  and  beheld  the  stupid  countenance  of 
Jocrisse.  “ Why  did  you  not  answer  when  I asked  who  knocked?”  said 
the  angry  soldier. 

“ Because  it  was  only  just  now  that  you  sent  me  away,  and  I was  afraid 
of  making  you  angry,  if  I had  told  you  who  it  was.” 

“And  what  do  you  want  here  now  ? Speak  1 But  first  of  all  come  in, 
brute!”  exclaimed  the  irritated  Dagobert,  dragging  Jocrisse,  who  had  been 
standing  at  the  threshold  of  the  door,  into  the  room. 

“ M.  Dagobert,  pray  don’t  be  angry  ; I only  came  to  tell  you  that  there  is 
a young  man ” 

“ What  of  him  ?” 

“ He  says  he  wants  to  speak  to  you  immediately,  M.  Dagobert.” 

“ What’s  his  name  ?” 

“His  name,  M.  Dagobert  ?”  replied  Jocrisse,  see-sawing  and  giggling  in  a 
silly  manner. 

“ Yes,  fool,  his  name  ? Why  don’t  you  tell  it  ?” 

“ Ah,  M.  Dagobert,  it’s  enough  to  make  one  laugh  to  hear  you  ask  his 
name.” 

“ Wretch  ! are  you  determined  on  driving  me  mad !”  exclaimed  the 
soldier,  seizing  Jocrisse  by  the  collar.  “ Tell  me  the  name  of  this  young 
man.” 

“ M.  Dagobert,  don’t  get  into  such  a passion.  There  is  no  need  to  tell  the 
young  man’s  name,  because  you  know  it  already.” 
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“ Oh,  you  triple-distilled  fool  !”  said  Dagobert,  doubling  his  fist. 

“Oh,  yes,  you  know  it  very  well,  M.  Dagobert,  because  it  happens 
to  be  your  son.  He  is  down  stairs,  and  wants  to  speak  to  you  directly 
directly.” 

The  stupidity  of  Jocrisse  had  been  so  well  assumed,  that  Dagobert  was 
thoroughly  deceived  by  it ; and  pitying  rather  than  being  angry  with  such 
imbecility,  he  looked  steadily  at  the  ninny,  and,  with  a shrug  of  the  shoulders, 
he  walked  towards  the  staircase,  saying  to  him,  “ Follow  me  !’’ 

Jocrisse  obeyed  ; but  before  shutting  the  door,  he  fumbled  about  his 
pocket,  and  clandestinely  drew  a letter  therefrom,  which  he  threw  behind 
him,  without  turning  his  head,  saying  at  the  same  time,  in  order  to  amuse 
Dagobert  by  occupying  his  attention — “ Your  son  is  in  the  court-yard, 
M.  Dagobert.  He  would  not  come  up,  and  so  that’s  the  reason  he  stayed 
downstairs.”  Saying  which,  he  shut  the  door,  fancying  that  the  letter  was 
safe  on  the  floor  of  Marshal  Simon’s  chamber. 

But  Jocrisse  had  not  taken  Surly  into  his  calculation.  Whether  he 
thought  it  the  most  prudent  to  form  the  rear-guard,  or  whether  it  was  out 
of  respectful  deference  to  the  bipeds,  the  sagacious  dog  was  the  last  to  quit 
the  room ; and  as  he  was  marvellously  clever  at  fetching  and  carrying 
(instances  of  which  we  have  shown),  when  he  saw  Jocrisse  drop  the  letter, 
he  took  it  up  delicately  with  his  teeth,  and  followed  the  servant  out  of  the 
chamber,  without  the  latter  having  perceived  this  fresh  proof  of  Surly’s  care 
and  intelligence. 


jjft1  We  are  enabled  to  stale  that,  according  to  the  intended  arrange- 
ments announced  in  Paris,  the  Wandering  Jew  will  be  completed  in  about 
ten  weeks  from  the  present  time.  The  recent  deliberations  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  which  ted  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Society  of  Jesuits  in  France, 
the  closing  of  their  religious  asylums,  and  the  sale  of  their  immense  property 
— events  which  have  induced  the  General  of  the  Order  to  visit  Paris — may 
also  induce  Eugene  Sue  somewhat  to  extend  the  important  revelations  which 
are  expected  in  consequence.  We  have  in  hand  as  much  manuscript  as  will 
form  two  more  numbers,  and  complete  the  ninth  part,  or  volume,  as  our 
neighbours  call  it.  Previously  to  commencing  the  tenth  and  last  volume, 
which  wilt  have  a dramatic  and  very  unexpected  denouement,  we  shall  give 
a recapitulation  of  the  work,  with  a glance  at  the  various  personages  and 
their  situations.  We  have  heard  that  considerable  amusement  was  created 
last  week  in  Paris,  by  the  mistake  of  the  young  and  handsome  wife  of  one 
of  the  chief  magistrates  of  the  capital,  who  has  lately  confined  her  reading 
s to  the  Wandering  Jew,  and  who,  on  being  informed  of  the  results  of 
M.  Rossi’s  neyociations  at  Rome,  exclaimed  joyously , “/  am  delighted  to 
hear  it .'  I congratulate  the  Rennepont  family ; we  have  got  rid  of  M.  Rodin 
at  last,  and  it  was  really  quite  time,  for  he  had  already  lived  through  nine 
volumes.”  Perhaps  this  hint  will  not  be  lost  on  Eugene  Sue,  who  has  been 
accused  (we  think  erroneously)  of  looking  more  to  his  pocket  than  to  his 
literary  reputation.  The  delay  is  most  probably  owing  to  a very  important 
lawsuit  with  the  Jesuits,  now  pending  before  the  French  tribunals,  on  the 
decision  of  which  several  others  depend.  This  decision,  and  the  unexpected 
legislative  declaration,  that  the  Society  of  Jesus  was  an  association  un- 
authorised by  law,  the  author  may  very  naturally  be  desirous  of  recording 
in  his  historical  romance. 


THE  BUTTERFLOWER. 


This  yellow  flower  the  meadows  yield, 
The  hedgerow,  and  the  green  ; 

On  many  a bank,  in  many  a field 
The  butterflower  is  seen. 

W e see  it  dip  its  golden  cup 
in  the  cool  streamlet’s  waves ; 

And  oft  we  find  it  springing  up 
Among  the  quiet  graves. 

Yet,  though  this  flow’ret  blossoms  wild — 
Though  in  a field  it  dwells — 

I love  the  flower,  and  oft  have  smiled 
To  see  its  gilded  bells. 

Although  its  leaves  do  not  assume 
The  tulip’s  varied  dyes. 

There’s  something  in  its  yellow  bloom 
Which  no  one  should  despise. 


When  through  the  open  fields  I walk, 
And  o’er  the  hillocks  pass, 

I love  to  see  its  bloom-topp’d  stalk 
Come  peeping  through  the  grass. 

I love  to  see,  at  tve  or  morn. 

The  dew-drop’s  sparkling  gem 

With  trembling  brilliancy  adorn 
This  golden  diadem. 

This  was  the  bud  that  charm’d  my  sight 
In  chddhood’s  early  hour ; 

And  hence,  I gaze  with  lond  delight 
On  mem’ry’s  darling  flower. 

Where’er  this  yellow  wild  flower  blows. 

It  ornaments  the  sod ; 

And,  simple  as  it  is,  it  shows 
The  handiwork  of  God.  J.  T.  C. 


SLAVERY  AMONG  THE  MOORS. 


Among  the  prisoners  for  sale  who  were  in  our  tent  was  a beautiful 
black  girl,  of  about  fourteen.  She  had  large  soft  black  eyes,  lips  like  coral, 
and  teeth  like  the  pearls  set  in  the  handle  of  a yataghan  ; her  legs  were 
like  those  of  a race-horse,  and  her  feet  and  hands  smaller  than  those  of  a 
Spanish  woman  ; her  shape  was  perfect,  and  the  slenderness  of  her  waist 
contrasted  beautifully  with  the  fulness  of  her  hips  ; for  the  poor  girl,  con- 
trary to  the  custom  of  the  women  of  this  country,  had  confined  her  white 
haick  round  her  middle  with  a red  worsted  cord.  Her  beauty  and  the 
fineness  and  cleanliness  of  her  dress  clearly  showed  that  she  had  been  the 
property  of  wealthy  people.  The  poor  girl  laid  herself  on  the  ground 
beside  me,  weeping  and  lamenting,  and  refused  the  food  that  was  offered 
to  her. 

Seeing  her  so  beautiful  and  so  unhappy,  I tried  to  comfort  her ; but  she 


said,  “I  was  so  happy  in  the  tent  from  which  they  robbed  me,  and 
now  I shall  he  made  to  sleep  outside  with  the  horses.  I shall  have  no 
kuskussu  to  eat,  and  I shall  wear  a torn  and  dirty  haick.  And  she  wept 
again. 

Before  long,  a chief  of  the  Garrabas  came  into  the  tent ; be  had  brought 
the  head  of  a French  soldier  whom  he  had  surprised  that  morning  in  a field 
near  Mostaganem,  so  that  he  was  welcome  in  the  camp.  He  was  rich,  and 
wanted  to  buy  slaves.  At  the  sight  of  the  young  negress  his  eyes  brightened 
with  pleasure,  and  he  ordered  her  to  rise.  The  slave  obeyed.  She  was 
subjected  to  the  most  minute  examination,  and  found  faultless.  TheGarraba 
turned  to  Ben  Faka,  and  said,  “ Fifty  boutjous  ?” 

“ 1 must  have  eighty  boutjous  (£10)  for  her,”  said  Ben  Faka. 

“ She  is  not  worth  them.” 

“ Didst  thou  ever  see  so  beautiful  a negress  ? Open  thy  mouth.”  The 
slave  obeyed. 

“Look  what  teeth!  There  is  not  one  missing.  Walk.”  The  slave 
walked. 

“ What  limbs  ! What  a firm  and  graceful  step ! She  is  a virgin,  too. 
Open  thy  haick.”  The  slave  did  as  she  was  commanded  ; and  on  her  bosom 
being  exposed,  the  unfortunate  girl  was  again  subjected  to  a brutal  examina- 
tion, which  caused  her  to  shed  tears. 

“ Don’t  weep,  slave,  or  the  chaous  shall  dry  thy  tears  with  his  stick.” 
The  girl  wiped  her  eyes.  “ Eighty  boutjous.” 

“ Sixty.  She  is  not  strong;  she  will  not  be  able  to  carry  the  dung  out  of 
the  stable.” 

“ In  two  years  she  will  carry  the  dung  of  all  the  horses  belonging  to  thy 
tent.  Eighty  boutjous.” 

“ Seventy.” 

“Her  hands  are  delicate;  for  she  has  never  worked.  Eighty  bou'jous. 
Yea  or  nay  ? The  Sultan  waits  for  me.” 

The  Garraba  paid  them,  and  bade  his  slave  follow  him.  The  poor  girl 
lelt  the  tent,  fixing  on  me  her  eyes  bathed  in  tears.  I saw  the  Gurraba  stop 
at  the  Sultan’s  tent,  to  receive  the  price  of  the  Frenchman’s  head  ; and  in  a 
few  minutes  they  left  the  camp,  and  I lost  sight  of  the  poor  black  girl. — The 
French  in  Algiers. 


The  Poisonous  Manchineal  Tree,  and  its  Antidote. — An  affecting 
tale  is  told  in  one  of  the  West  India  Islands,  which  deserves  to  be  recorded. 
A wire-haired  Scotch  manager,  lately  landed,  saw  the  daughter  of  a burly 
commissary,  and  loved  her.  The  fiery  hues  of  his  manly  whiskers  soon 
kindled  a flame  in  the  gentle  bosom  of  the  lady.  How  oft  they  sighed, 
how  oft  they  spoke  of  love,  it  boots  not  here  to  say.  The  lovers  strolled 
along  the  beach,  and,  attracted  by  the  broad  shade  of  a stately  manchineal, 
seated  themselves  at  its  roots.  Whether  the  serpent  formed  one  of  the 
party,  or  they  simply  attempted  the  rehearsal  of  the  Temptation  in  the 
Garden,  it  is  impossible  to  say;  certain  it  is  that  the  lady  plucked  an  apple, 
fair  to  the  eye  and  sweet  to  the  nostril,  ate  of  it,  and  gave  it  to  the  lover,  who 
ate  also.  They  were  shortly  seized  with  the  most  excruciating  and  unsenti- 
mental pain  ; they  gave  themselves  up  for  lost,  and  were  wretched,  for  they 
were  not  French,  to  feed  their  loves  upon  charcoal  fumes  and  prussic  acid, 
A benevolent  nigger  passed  by  at  the  moment,  and  hearing  what  was  the 
matter,  hastened  to  the  sea  side,  and  returning  with  a calabash  of  sea  water, 
insisted  upon  their  swallowing  it  down.  Alternately  they  sipped  and  sipped 
again,  and  their  pains  became  less  acute.  After  repeated  calabashes,  they 
found  themselves  sufficiently  recovered  to  return  home.  Their  further  loves 
are  not  material  to  the  story,  which  was  intended  to  show  that  the  poison 
and  the  antidote  are  found  together.  The  manchineal  tree  grows  upon  the 
edge  of  the  sea,  and  the  beach  is  strewed  with  its  apples. — New  Monthly 
Magazine. 

Anecdote  of  the  late  Judge  Porter. — Some  years  since  he  was 
prosecuting  an  individual  of  most  daring  and  reckless  character,  for  burning 
the  gins  and  otherwise  injuring  and  destroying  the  property  of  his  client; 
and  in  the  fearless  and  independent  discharge  of  that  duty,  it  berame 
necessary  to  comment  in  strong  terras  on  the  conduct  and  habits  of  the 
defendant.  The  evidence,  however,  was  not  sufficiently  strong  to  bring  the 
facts  directly  home  to  him,  and  be  was  acquitted.  On  the  evening  after  the 
trial  the  judge  was  sitting  on  the  piazza  of  the  tavern,  entertaining  the  court, 
the  jury,  and  the  bar,  with  some  of  his  inexhaustible  fund  of  anecdotes, 
when  the  defendant,  looking  black  as  a thunder  cloud  ready  to  burst  on  his 
devoted  head,  requested  a moment’s  private  conversation  with  him.  The 
judge,  though  fully  aware  of  the  nature  of  this  conversation,  instantly  fol- 
lowed him  to  a retired  spot,  under  the  shade  of  some  lilac  trees,  when 
the  substance  of  the  followed  conversation  occurred  : — “Sir,  you  used  such 
expressions  to-day,  about  me,  as  no  gentleman  can  stand,  and  I am  determined 
to  have  an  apology,  or  take  instant  satisfaction.”  “ Why,  sir,”  said  the 
judge,  “my  client  instructed  and  paid  me  to  say  these  things,  and  you  had 
better  see  him- — and  you  ought  to  be  satisfied  that  he  did  not  prove  them.” 
“ Sir,  your  client  is  a pitiful,  sneaking  scoundrel,  and  I have  thrashed  him 
three  times — and  I intend  to  thrash  all  the  endorsers  of  his  infernal 
lies!”  “Well,”  said  the  judge,  “do  you  know  what  you  remind  me 
of?”  “No!  and  I don’t  want  to  know.”  “ But  hear  me — you  have 
plenty  of  time.”  “ Say  on  then — be  quick.”  “ Why,  you  remind  me 
of  a dog  ” — (here  the  defendant  made  an  involuntary  motion  with  his 
hand)  — “ of  a dog  who  pursued  and  bit  the  stone  that  hit  him,  instead  of 
the  hand  which  threw  it.”  Defendant,  scratching  his  head — “ I wish  I may 
be  shot,  if  I don’t  believe  you  are  half  right;”  and  turning  away — “ I must 
go  and  whip  that  fellow  again  !’’ 
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FAMILY  HERALD— USEFUL  INFORMATION 


“ A HARMLESS  FELLOW.” 


“ 0 ! he’s  only  a harmless  fellow.  He  wouldn’t  hurt  you  for  the  world,” 
said  my  friend,  carelessly. 

The  person  of  whom  my  friend  spoke  was  one  of  those  poor  unfortunates 
known  as  lunatics.  He  had  been  deprived  of  his  reason  by  severe  mental 
suffering',  and  for  several  years  had  been  a melancholy  idiot,  wandering  help- 
lessly about  the  town,  being  generally  regarded  as  incapable  of  doing  harm 
as  good.  In  short,  he  was  supposed  to  be  what  my  friend  had  called  Lim, 
“ a harmless  fellow.” 

I did  not  believe  this  at  the  time,  and  certainly  do  not  believe  it  now. 
The  truth  is,  dear  reader,  I have  never  seen  a deranged  person  who  could  be 
considered  “harmless.”  There  are  times  when  the  soundest  .and  best- 
balanced  mind  may  be  temporarily  driven  to  frenzy,  and  lunatics  are  by  no 
means  exempt  from  this  danger.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  constantly  ex- 
posed to  it.  They  may  be  what  is  called  “harmless”  for  many  years,  but 
there  is  always  a strong  probability  that  some  sudden  excitement  may  render 
them  not  only  dangerous  but  positively  frightful,  so  that  one  is  never  abso- 
lutely safe  where  such  a person  is. 

Certainly  no  more  terrible  affliction  could  befall  a human  being  than  the 
loss  of  reason  ; but  I shall  not  go  very  far  astray  when  I say,  that  for  a large 
proportion  of  the  cases  of  permanent  derangement,  the  silly  and  even  wicked 
prejudices  of  society  are  responsible.  I have  the  authority  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  one  of  our  principal  asylums  for  the  insane,  for  saying  that  the 
majority  of  cases  can  be  cured  if  proper  steps  are  taken  promptly.  But, 
under  our  present  system,  promptness  is  almost  impossible.  Nine-tenths  of 
our  people  regard  the  insanity  of  a relative  as  a kind  of  family  disgrace,  and 
do  all  in  their  power  to  hush  it  up,  and  keep  the  poor  creature  hidden  from 
the  public  view.  In  this  way  the  precious  time  which  might  be  successfully 
employed  for  the  restoration  of  the  patient  to  reason,  is  wasted,  and  the 
criminal  pride  of  those  having  lawful  authority  over  the  case,  results  in 
fastening  on  the  unfortunate  being  this  living  death.  Now  I have  never 
been  able  to  see  why  insanity,  whether  temporary,  partial  or  permanent, 
should  be  considered  a disgrace  or  reproach.  It  is  an  affliction  that  most 
frequently  results  from  physical  causes.  It  is  no  more  discreditable  than 
yellow  fever,  cholera,  small-pox,  or  any  terrible  scourge  that  flesh  is  heir  to; 
and  why  it  should  be  singled  out  as  a mark  or  cause  of  disgrace  is  a mystery 
which  is  to  me  perfectly  inexplicable. 

One  thing,  however,  is  indisputable,  that  the  duty  which  society  and  indi- 
viduals owe  to  these  unfortunate  beings  will  never  he  fully  discharged,  until 
men  agree  to  lay  aside  their  unreal  and  criminal  pride  in  the  matter,  and 
come  forward  manfully  to  the  aid  of  the  insane  before  it  is  too  late. 

But  I did  not  mean  to  go  so  far  in  my  digression.  I began  this  paper 
with  the  intent  to  relate  an  adventure  which  befell  me  in  connection  with 
the  “harmless  fellow,”  to  whom  my  friend  referred  in  the  beginning. 

I was  on  a visit  to  my  friend  who  was  living  in  a pleasant  little  village  in 
New  England,  and  had  been  with  him  about  a week  when  my  story  opened. 
His  family  consisted  of  his  wife  and  three  children. 

The  unfortunate  man  who  was  considered  “ harmless”  was  the  son  of  a 
neighbour.  He  was  about  thirty,  and  had  been  deranged  for  eight  years. 
An  unfortunate  love  affair  was  the  cause.  He  was  singularly  gentle  and  affec- 
tionate, and  was  a great  favourite  with  my  friend’s  children,  of  whom  he 
seemed  very  fond. 

I was  constantly  uneasy  lest  some  harm  should  happen  to  the  children 
through  him,  for  I well  knew  the  danger  of  their  having  such  a friend.  I 
repeatedly  cautioned  their  parents  against  this  intercourse,  but  they  merely 
laughed  at  me,  and  assured  me  that  “ Johnny,”  as  the  poor  unfortunate  was 
called,  was  a very  “ harmless  fellow.”  Still  I could  not  rest  satisfied,  and  I 
resolved  to  be  on  my  guard  at  all  times.  It  was  not  long  before  I had  cause 
to  see  the  soundness  of  my  reasoning,  and  the  justice  of  my  fears. 

One  day  I was  exhibiting  a pretty  toy  I had  purchased  in  Europe  a year 
before.  It  was  a pocket-knife  of  unusual  strength  and  delicacy  combined. 
My  friends  were  delighted  with  it.  Johnny  was  present  at  the  time,  and 
was  loud  in  his  admiration  of  it.  He  felt  the  keen,  delicate  blade,  and  then 
turning  to  me  with  a strange  smile,  said,  gently  : 

“ I could  cut  your  throat  with  that  in  a minute.” 

The  rest  of  the  group  laughed,  but  I shuddered.  I could  not  tell  why, 
but  the  lunatic’s  words  alarmed  me.  I felt  sure  there  was  more  in  the  words 
than  my  friends  believed.  During  the  day  I watched  Johnny  closely. 
Several  times  I saw  him  looking  at  me  with  a strange,  fixed  expression  that 
I did  not  like.  I noticed  also  that  he  lingered  around  the  house  longer 
than  usual,  and  that  go  where  I would,  I was  sure  to  find  him  at  my  elbow. 
At  nightfall,  however,  he  went  home,  and  I dismissed  him  from  my  mind. 

When  I went  to  my  room  it  was  quite  late,  and  I was  tired  and  sleepy. 
The  night  was  warm,  and  the  moonlight  gloriously  beautiful.  I threw  off 
my  clothes,  and  sprang  into  bed,  and  was  soon  in  a state  of  blissful  uncon- 
sciousness. My  sleep  was  restless  and  disturbed,  and  full  of  all  kinds  of 
horrible  dreams.  It  seemed  that  my  excited  imagination,  now  that  I could 
no  longer  control  it,  was  conjuring  up  all  sorts  of  frightful  and  impossible 
things.  The  central  figure  of  all,  however,  was  the  lunatic  Johnny,  who  had 
troubled  me  so  during  the  day. 

I was  awakened  suddenly  by  the  sound  of  a low  laugh.  In  an  instant  I 
knew  what  it  meant,  and  tried  to  spring  up,  but  as  I did  so  a hand  of  iron 
seized  me,  and  I was  thrown  back  upon  the  bed  with  great  force.  At  the  same 
time  I saw  something  flash  in  the  moonlight,  and  by  the  same  light  I recog- 
nized my  knife,  and  the  lunatic  who  had  troubled  me  so  much  during  the  day. 

“ I mean  to  cut  your  throat,”  he  said,  hoarsely.  “ You  bought  that  knife 
to  kill  me  with,  and  I mean  to  cut  your  throat  before  you  can  do  so.” 


The  fellow  was  evidently  in  earnest,  and  seemed  possessed  of  the  strength 
of  two  men.  I had  managed  to  seize  him  in  sucb  a manner  as  to  prevent 
him  from  touching  me  with  the  knife,  but  it  required  all  my  force  to  retain 
my  hold.  I could  see  his  wild  eyes  gleaming  like  balls  of  fire,  and  feel  his 
hot  breath  on  my  face,  and  I knew  that  I must  struggle  as  I had  never  done 
before,  for  my  life.  From  the  unusual  strength  of  my  assailant,  I knew  he 
was  more  than  a match  for  me,  and  I shouted  for  help. 

We  struggled  for  what  seemed  to  me  a full  half  hour,  but  really  only  some 
five  minutes,  and  yet  no  one  came.  I could  feel  my  strength  giving  way, 
and  I knew  that  the  lunatic  was  far  from  being  exhausted.  In  the  scuffle 
we  had  gotten  off  the  bed,  and  had  gained  our  feet.  I was  a good  wrestler, 
and  it  was  my  skill  in  this  art,  more  than  my  strength,  that  enabled  me  to 
keep  my  feet.  I glanced  about  me  almost  despairingly.  My  eyes  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  open  window  through  which  the  moonlight  was  streaming. 
I had  left  it  hoisted  because  of  the  warmth,  and  now  I hoped  I might  make 
it  the  means  of  saving  my  life.  I accordingly  directed  all  my  efforts  to 
bringing  my  antagonist  near  the  window.  After  a severe  effort,  my  object 
being  unknown  to  him,  I succeeded,  and  got  him  at  length  right  up  against 
the  window,  with  his  back  to  it.  Then  bracing  myself  for  a sudden  and 
vigorous  effort,  I shouted,  “ Look  behind  you  !”  Startled  by  my  cry,  the 
lunatic  relaxed  his  grasp,  and  turned  half  around  to  the  window.  As  he  did 
so  I hurled  him  with  all  my  force  through  the  opening,  and  in  another 
minute  he  went  crashing  heavily  to  the  ground,  and  I was  saved. 

I at  once  summoned  my  friend,  and  we  descended  to  the  lawn.  We  found 
poor  Johnny  lying  stunned  and  bleeding  where  I had  thrown  him.  He  re- 
ceived proper  attention,  and  after  some  time  recovered.  But  he  was  no 
longer  allowed  to  go  at  large.  The  authorities  required  him  to  be  sent  to  an 
asylum,  and  no  one  was  more  urgent  in  the  demand  for  this  than  ray  friend, 
who  had  come  to  agree  with  me  that  no  insane  person  can  be  properly  called 
“ a harmless  fellow.”  J.  D. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


J.  H.  D. — Which  are  the  most  admired  of  Shakespeare's  tragedies?  This  is 
a difficult  question  to  answer.  Criticism  is  a very  arbitrary  employment; 
and  reviewers  are  very  seldom  right,  with  all  their  acuteness.  The  English 
critics  condemn  “ Titus  Andronicus  ” as  spurious,  hut  it  was  published  in  the 
first  folio  edition  of  Shakespeare's  works,  by  Hemming  and  Condell,  his 
fellow  managers  of  the  Globe  Theatre.  Schlegel,  the  famous  modern  Ger- 
man critic,  considers  “ Cymbeline"  as  one  of  Shakespeare’ s most  wonderful 
compositions  ; but  then  he  also  says  that  “ Thomas  Lord  Cromwell,”  “ Sir 
John  Oldcastle,”  and  “A  Yorkshire  Tragedy,”  “ are  not  only  unquestion- 
ably Shakespeare’s,  but  in  my  opinion  amongst  his  best  and  maturest  works.” 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  preface  to  “ Kenilworth ,”  says,  ‘‘‘A  Yorkshire 
Tragedy,’  erroneously  ascribed  to  Shakespeare.”  In  works  of  art,  a man 
should  judge  for  himself,  and  care  very  little  about  the  opinion  of  a cat- 
witted  critic  or  reviewer.  The  critics  have  thrown  a false  glare  upon 
literature.  The  opium-eaters  have  usurped  the  seat  of  judgment,  and  pre- 
sumed to  dictate  to  people  what  they  must  think,  and,  like  many  other 
usurpers,  they  have  in  part  succeeded.  But  time  brings  every  work  of 
man  to  a fair  tribunal  at  last.  Meanwhile,  let  a man  boldly  think  and 
judge  of  these  things  with  his  own  free  mind,  and  learn  to  give  a good 
reason  for  the  opinion  which  he  holds.  Whoever  the  author  of  “ A York- 
shire Tragedy  ” was,  he  was  equal  to  Shakespeare  in  Schlegel’ s estimation. 
Were  “ Hamlet ” nowproduced forthe first  time, it  wouldprobably  bedamned 
by  the  critics.  Webster’s  committee  last  year  gave  the  prize  to  Mrs.  Gore’s 
“ Quid  Pro  Quo,”  but  the  public  hooted  it,  and  vje  have  never  heard  of  it 
more.  It  has  retired  to  obscurity,  to  live  on  the  purchase  money,  and  enjoy 
the  otium  cum  dignitate,  not  even  “ damned  to  everlasting  fame?' 

J.  P.  H. — Hutton’s  Mathematics  embrace  the  whole  practical  course ; but 
we  do  not  think  that  Ramsay’s  edition,  published  by  Tegg,  and  entirely  re- 
modelled, is  any  improvement  upon  the  old.  On  such  subjects  all  appear- 
ance of  mystery  should  be  carefully  eschewed. 

S h is  a clever  girl;  her  words  have  power  and  feeling,  but  her  revenge- 

ful prayer  is  someivhat  frightful.  Leave  judgment  to  God.  Do  not  pray 
for  fire  to  come  down  from  heaven  on  the  heartless,  lest  you  yourself  should 
be  scorched  ; for  even  the  warmest  hearts  are  cold  to  some,  and  the  coldest 
hearts  have  often  the  largest  field  of  sympathy.  Rejected  love  is  no  doubt 
a bitter,  but  it  is  not  an  offence  to  be  avenged,  nor  is  it  a crime  to  be 
ashamed  of.  It  is  a decree  of  Providence,  to  be  endured  ivith  becoming 
resignation.  Snuff-taking  is  disagreeable  in  both  sexes.  All  disagreeable 
habits  are  most  disagreeable  in  women,  who  are  supposed  to  study  appear- 
ances more  than  men.  As  for  bridesmaids  and  their  bouquets,  “ the  right 
of  private  judgment”  is  the  rule  in  a Protestant  country ; only  let  them 
show  a little  taste,  and  not  select  sow-thistles,  snap-dragons,  adder’s-ton- 
gues,  henbane,  coxcombs,  Job' s-tears,  loose-strife,  mustard,  noli  me  tangere, 
pepperwort,  infernalfig,  flea-wort,  felon-wort,  devil-in-the-bush,  belly- 
ache, barren-wort,  colchicum,  painted  ladies,  wormwood,  or  widow’ s-wail, 
or  any  other  significant  symbols  of  sorrow. 

J.  Jones. — We  treat  as  little  of  individuals  as  possible.  Truth  does  not 
belong  to  one  man,  and  no  one  name  is  as  yet  identified  with  universal 
truth.  Therefore,  we  let  system-makers  alone.  If  a man  can  subdue 
the  world,  he  has  a right  to  do  it,  for  in  that  case  God  has  given  him  the 
power,  and  the  world  is  his  by  right  divine.  If  he  has  the  power  he  will 
do  it,  if  not,  not.  Every  man  to  his  work. 

Philo.— What  is  a novel  ? A novel  is  something  “ new.”  In  other  words, 
it  is  a new  kind  of  romance,  in  which  the  story  preserves  something  like 
an  air  of  probability , which  the  old  romances  had  not ; therefore  the  in- 
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traduction  of  supernatural  agents,  like  the  White  Lady  of  Avenel  in  the 
Monastery,  is  supposed  to  disentitle  the  story  to  the  name  of  novel.  The 
word  has  only  a vague  and  indefinite  meaning,  as  novels  in  general  are 
quite  as  improbable  and  absurd  as  romances,  and,  even  without  the  machi- 
nery of  ghosts  and  witches,  quite  as  supernatural. 

Tutor.. — We  have  not  read  the  story  : but  the  Inquisition  is  such  a myste- 
rious subject  that  a writer,  especially  of  fiction,  may  give  very  free  scope 
to  his  imagination  without  much  fear  of  being  called  to  account.  No  work 
can  give  a faithful  account  of  Popery  as  it  is.  Each  man  sees  Popery 
through  his  own  spectacles.  When  Englishmen  travel  in  Italy,  they  very 
often  wear  dark  glasses  to  save  their  eyes,  the  light  is  so  strong  ! We  have 
seen  them  staring  through  blue  spectacles  at  the  Italian  art.  /tv  it  is  with 
the  outward  world,  so  it  is  with  the  inward.  And,  if  the  Englishman  can- 
not describe  except  as  an  Englishman,  neither  can  the  Italian  except  as  an 
Italian.  Thelwal’s  Idolatry  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  published  last  year, 
contains  some  curious  and  instructive  documents.  Cohhin’s  Book  of  Popery 
contains  some  of  the  worst  features  of  Popery.  Dr.  Wiseman’s  Lectures 
contain  as  many  of  its  best  features  as  could  be  collected  within  the  space. 
Always  read  both  sides  of  an  argument.  It  is  better  even  to  be  charitably 

: wrong  than  uncharitably  right  in  faith.  “And  now  abideth  faith,  hope, 

and  charity,  these  three  ; but  the  greatest  of  these  is  charity.” 

T.  J.  G.  ; Philo-Phono;  and  other  Phonographers. — We  have  been  read- 
ing the  Phonotypic  periodicals  sent  us,  and  examining,  with  considerable 
interest,  the  analysis  of  sounds,  and  suggested  improvements  in  typography ; 
and  we  have  no~ hesitation  in  saying  this  much  at  present,  that  the  subject  is 

t one  of  great  importance — that  the  zeal  of  the  Phonographers', if  well  supplied 
with  fuel  and  wind,  is  likely  to  prove  extremely  useful  to  the  whole  literary 
world.  We  will  treat  of  it  more  at  large,  probably  in  our  next  number. 

A Reader. — Consult  the  Index. 

Osepe  is  confounding  a square  with  a cubic  figure.  A square  is  merely  one 
flat  surface,  without  any  thickness.  It  has  only  one  side,  whilst  a cube  has 
six  sides.  Each  side  of  the  cube  is  a square. 

Bessy. — Red  hair  is  accounted  a great  attraction  in  Spain.  Dark,  black- 
eyed  beauties  cannot  do  better  than  marry  a red-haired  man.  Even  the  ladies 
themselves  put  roses  in  their  black  locks.  Is  not  that  symbolical  of  an 
undiscovered  secret  ? Moreover,  a red-haired  man  has  caused  Bessy  to 
lose  her  appetite — is  not  that  significant  ? Red  coats  are  attractive  to 
young  women.  Why  resist  nature,  when  she  speaks  so  intelligibly  ? 

G.  S.  K.  W.  says  we  were  wrong  in  saying  that  Burns’  song  of  the  Dumfries 
Volunteers  has  a chorus.  Perhaps,  “Fal  de  ral,  fyc.,”  is  not  a chorus,  but 
merely  a sneer  at  the  end  of  the  stanza.  It  is  a “ fal  de  ral  ” at  any  rate, 
and  is  printed  in  Dr.  Currie’s  edition  of  Burns.  The  “fal  de  ral”  com- 
pletely served  our  purpose,  whatever  be  the  technical  name  it  goes  by. 

J.  W.  C. — The  Hindoos  have  a science  of  the  breath;  and  there  are  performers 
in  the  East  who  will  suffer  themselves  to  be  buried  or  built  up  for  days 
and  weeks,  if  reports,  apparently  well  accredited,  speak  truth.  The 
Dabistan  sj>eaks  of  Balik  Natha,  ivho  restrained  his  breath  for  a week  ; 
of  Serud  Natha  who  restrained  it  for  two  days ; Hoshyar  for  three  hours. 
Whatever  amount  of  exaggeration  there  be  in  this,  still  it  is  true  that 
these  extraordinary  fanatics  have  done  extraordinary  things  in  this  re- 
spect. According  to  Lieutenant  Bacon,  they  can  imitate  death  so  as  to 
deceive  a medical  man  : he  gives  a curious  account  of  a deception  of  this 
kind.  We  have  heard  of  divers  retaining  breath  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  ; 
but  we  cannot  vouch  for  the  truth  of  such  reports.  At  all  events,  they 
are  singular  exceptions  to  the  rule. 

Areskay. — The  Post-Office  authorities  do  not  allow  the  embossed  head  to 
be  cut  from  an  envelope  and  pasted  on  a letter  instead  of  a label.  Accord- 
ing to  their  custom,  it  must  be  used  with  the  envelope  only. 

W.  L.,  Boston. — The  index  was  printed  in  May,  and  is  charged  One  Penny. 
On  sending  the  name  of  the  bookseller,  and  that  of  his  agent  in  London, 
the  necessary  inquiry  shall  be  made,  and  the  cause  of  delay  explained. 

“ Constant  Reader.” — Mr.  Wilson,  of  33,  Old  Change,  is  an  excellent  maker 
of  working  models  of  all  kinds,  steam  or  otherwise.  Call  on  him,  and 
judge  for  yourself. 

W.  S.,  Mansfield. — We  have  repeatedly  announced  both  our  inability  and 
disinclination  to  give  medical  advice.  Apply  to  a professional  man. 

“Constant  Reader.”  — Very  likely  ; for  we  receive  a dozen  letters  iveekly 
signed  “ Constant  Reader,”  “ Constant  Subscriber,”  and  the  like,  answers 
to  which  cause  confusion.  We  therefore  seldom  answer  them,  unless  a 
more  definite  signature  be  affixed. 

Garbutt. — The  Index  to  Vol.  II.  was  published  with  Part  25. 

C.  S.,  Mirfield. — The  question  is  too  technical  for  general  readers. 

“ A Medical  Student.” — They  are  both  very  good  publications. 

W.  G.,  Stirling. — The  discovery  will  be  patented.  Apply  to  a chemist. 

Wyatt  and  St.  Crispin. — Apply  to  the  parish  clerk. 

G.  T.  R.,  Liverpool;  II.  G.  S.  ; Shyeock. — The  articles  sent,  or  similar 
ones,  have  already  appeared,  or  been  answered. 

All  the  Numbers  of  the  Second  Volume  {commencing  with  No.  53,  and  ending 
with  104)  are  in  print  at  One  Penny  each,  except  Nos.  61  to  69  (both 
inclusive),  which,  having  been  reprinted,  are  charged  Twopence.  The 
Parts  (13  to  24)  sell  for  Sixpence  each. 

Subscribers  are  respectfully  requested  to  complete  their  Sets  without  delay, 
by  ordering  the  deficient  numbers  of  their  respective  Booksellers,  as  in  a 
short  time  the  back  Numbers  (now  selling  at  One  Penny)  will  be  charged 
Twopence  each. 

Portfolios,  made  expressly  for  preserving  all  the  weekly  numbers  of  an  entire 
volume  of  the  Family  Herald,  may  be  had,  price  2s.  They  may  be  pro- 
cured by  ordering  them  of  the  same  person  who  supplies  the  Numbers. 
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TIIE  POOR  IN  TOWNS ; OR  THE  MODERN  MUNICIPAL 
SYSTEM. 

In  Nos.  78  and  79  of  the  Family  Herald  we  gave  a brief  notice  of  the 
Report  of  the  Health  of  Towns  Commission;  and  we  have  now  before  us  an 
additional  and  special  report  on  the  state  of  large  towns  in  Lancashire,  by  Dr. 
Lyon  Playfair,  upon  the  serious  and  important  facts  contained  in  which  we 
will  make  a few  general  observations. 

The  great  fact  which  strikes  the  mind  on  reading  all  such  reports  is  this, 
that  in  the  present  state  of  society,  the  increase  of  wealth  and  that  of 
poverty  go  hand-in-hand.  The  receptacles  of  wealth  are  at  the  same  time 
the  receptacles  of  poverty.  The  most  depraved  of  all  human  beings  are 
those  which  are  to  be  found  in  those  storehouses  of  manufactured  riches, 
which  are  the  pride  of  the  age,  and  the  boast  of  science  and  mechanical 
skill. 

Moreover,  this  depravity  is  not  the  result  of  poverty  only,  but  of  immo- 
rality also.  Poverty  in  the  weak  and  unprincipled — which,  perhaps,  are 
the  most  numerous  class  of  minds — amongst  all  ranks,  has  the  effect  of 
begetting  immorality.  But  immorality  also  begets  poverty,  or  such  low 
and  degenerate  habits  as  are  even  more  injurious  to  society,  and  more 
abhorrent  to  cleanly  feelings  than  the  most  helpless  penury.  The  report 
of  Dr.  Playfair  speaks  of  families  in  Lancashire,  earning  upwards  of  £TOO 
per  annum,  and  living  together  in  a state  which,  in  their  particular  case, 
ought  to  be  severely  punished  by  a moral  law.  “ One  family,  whose  total 
earnings  amount  to  £2  2s.  per  week,  consists  of  the  father  and  mother, 
who  sleep  in  one  bed  ; a married  son  and  his  wife,  who  sleep  in  the  second 
bed  ; a grown  up  daughter,  with  two  boys  of  twelve  and  fourteen  years 
of  age,  sleep  together  in  a bed  on  the  floor;  the  whole  family  being 
in  the  same  room.”  “ J.  S.  has  a father  and  mother  who  live  with 
him.  He  and  his  wife  sleep  in  one  bed  ; his  father  and  mother  in  another  ; 
his  two  grown-up  sisters  in  a third  ; his  brother,  a lad  of  nineteen,  and  a 
young  man  lodger,  ‘ who  is  courting  one  of  his  sisters,’  in  a fourth  ; all  in 
the  same  room  ! J.  S.  does  not  know,  or  will  not  tell,  how  much  they 
make,  but  thinks  it  is  a 1 good  lot,’  as  his  wife  and  sisters  and  brother  are  at 
factory,  himself  on  a print  ground,  and  his  father  a labourer.”  Here  are 
eight  people  in  one  apartment,  seven  of  them  in  employment,  and  earning 
together  most  probably  £4  or  £5  a-week,  or  £200  a-year,  and  living  in  this 
frightful  condition.  How  elegantly  and  sweetly  many  well-disciplined, 
moral,  or  religious  families  would  live  upon  this  allowance,  which  a low 
state  of  moral  feeling  here  wastes  and  squanders  in  a filthy  and  unhealthy 
hovel  1 But  this  is  not  the  worst  of  the  habits  of  life  thus  engendered  by 
our  municipal  system.  “ D.  F.  is  a widower,  with  one  sleeping  apartment, 
in  which  sleep  his  adult  son  and  daughter.  The  latter  has  a bastard  child, 
which  she  affiliates  upon  the  father,  he  upon  his  son,  and  the  neighbours  upon 
both.”  This  is  the  climax,  and  may  give  an  idea  of  the  natural  tendency 
of  the  system  to  degrade  the  human  being  even  to  a lower  level  than  that  of 
the  brute  creation. 

When  pure  poverty  is  the  cause  of  wretched  dwellings,  we  pity  the  case 
of  the  unfortunate  poor.  But  pure  poverty  never  brings  a human  being  so 
low  as  immorality  does.  We  have  known  many  honest  poor  people,  and 
visited  them  in  their  homes,  and  eaten  and  druok  along  with  them,  without 
even  a nauseous  feeling.  One  poor  old  woman  informs  us  that  she  has  only 
eighteen  pence  a-week  to  live  upon,  which  she  receives  from  a metropolitan 
parish  ; a few  of  her  friends  subscribe  two-pence  each  a-week  to  pay  her 
rent,  which  is  another  eighteen-pence  a-week  ; a friend  may  give  her  a 
sixpence  or  a shilling  occasionally,  but  this  eighteen-pence  is  all  her  regular 
income ; and  she  is  a tidy,  cleanly,  pious  old  lady,  whose  presence  would 
not  disgrace  a respectable  tradesman’s  family  at  dinner;  her  house  is 
clean  and  sweet,  her  table  and  her  chairs  are  all  shining  bright,  her  floor 
is  always  well  washed  and  swept,  and  you  might  sit  down  and  take  a cup 
of  tea  and  chat  with  the  old  woman  for  hours,  without  experiencing  even  an 
uncomfortable  feeling.  Nor  is  she  the  only  one  that  we  know  : we  mention 
her  case  as  a specimen  of  pure  poverty  uncontaminated  by  immorality.  It 
is  true  that  she  has  no  family,  and  therefore  she  is  wholly  independent  of 
the  vices  of  others.  But  how  many  are  there  in  the  world  with  incomes 
ten,  twenty,  thirty  times  greater  than  hers,  who  are  a nuisance  to  society 
in  every  sense,  both  physically  and  morally ; and  who  engender  diseases  of 
body  and  mind  amongst  their  neighbours  and  associates  by  the  filthy  habits 
which  they  have  contracted,  and  the  corruption  which  they  accumulate 
around  them  1 Much  of  this  degeneracy  we  ascribe  to  our  manufacturing 
system.  Not  that  we  would  destroy,  or  even  employ  preventive  checks,  to 
hinder  the  growth  or  progress  of  manufacturing  industry,  but  rather  that 
we  would  urge  upon  the  philanthropic  and  reforming  feelings  which  are 
now  beginning  to  manifest  themselves  everywhere,  the  necessity  of  using 
such  means  as  will  render  the  increase  of  physical  wealth  an  increase  of 
moral  wealth  at  the  same  time  to  the  whole  population.  The  task,  we 
know,  is  difficult;  for  the  mere  distribution  of  wealth  in  a more  equal 
manner  would  not  effect  this  object.  J.  S.’s  family  of  eight,  with  their 
£200  per  annum,  at  least,  have  perhaps  their  full  share  of  what  can  at 
present  be  given.  According  to  J.  S.  himself,  it  is  “ a good  lot,”  but  its 
moral  and  physical  effects  are  really  worse  than  those  of  our  old  woman  at 
3s.  a-week,  or  £7.  16s.  per  annum.  Distribution  of  money  can  never  effect 
the  reformation  of  society.  This  is  Tom  Payne-ism.  Paine  would  have 
given  so  much  money  to  each  couple  at  marriage,  at  the  birth  of  a child,  and  so 
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forth— a most  degenerating  system— to  which,  we  hope,  society  never  will 
descend.  It  will  only  consummate  the  mystery  of  iniquity.  Something 
far  deeper  than  financial  policy  is  wanted.  A financialist  never  can  be  a 
reformer  of  morals,  except  with  those  who  are  already  prepared  for  him 
by  a good  moral  constitution.  But  who  is  to  penetrate  the  soul  of  the 
immoral,  and  convert  him  from  darkness  to  light,  from  intemperance  to 
temperance?  Not  the  financialist.  The  difficulty  of  reformation,  there- 
fore, is  very  great,  for  this  is  especially  a financial  age ; and  the  budget  is 
the  chief  subject  of  a prime  minister’s  study,  the  test  by  which  he  stands  or 
falls. 

Much  of  the  filth,  both  physical  and  moral,  of  which  the  reports  on  the 
state  of  large  towns  treat,  is  ascribable  to  the  legislation  of  the  country. 
It  has  been  suffered  to  accumulate  by  the  legislature,  and  it  might  in  part 
be  removed  by  the  legislature  ; but  the  longer  it  delays,  the  more  difficult 
it  wall  become.  An  attempt  was  lately  made  by  the  legislature  to  remove 
some  of  the  abominations  of  Liverpool  by  a summary  process.  An  Act 
was  passed  to  this  effect,  that  after  the  1st  of  July,  1844,  all  cellars,  not 
being  seven  feet  high,  and  not  possessing  a certain  size  of  area,  window, 
and  chimney,  and  other  conveniences,  should  cease  to  be  occupied  as 
dwellings.  To  put  this  Act  into  operation,  23,000  people  must  have  been 
expelled  from  their  dwellings  in  Liverpool  on  or  before  the  1st  of  July, 
1844.  But  the  Act  did  not  provide  other  houses  for  them,  and  where  were 
they  to  go?  Were  they  to  be  banished  the  town,  and  then  taken  up  as 
vagabonds  and  brought  back  again  to  the  prisons?  No;  the  law  was 
impracticable  ; it  was  not  enforced,  and  now  the  authorities  of  Liverpool 
are  amenable  to  law  for  neglecting  to  put  this  local  Act  in  operation. 
This  is  a pretty  good  specimen  of  what  is  called  local  legislation.  It 
would  have  made  matters  even  worse  than  before  ; for  the  poor,  being 
driven  to  temporary  places  of  refuge,  would  have  huddled  together  in  viler 
condition  than  ever,  and  their  last  state  would  have  been  worse  than  their 
first. 

Our  metropolitan  improvements  have  an  effect  somewhat  analogous  to 
what  this  would  have  been.  The  destruction  of  one  nest  of  poverty  and 
vice  creates  another.  Within  the  last  few  years  we  can  perceive  the  rapid 
degeneracy  of  certain  streets  and  districts  which  were  formerly  pure.  One 
base  family  getting  into  a street  will  in  a few  years  push  out  all  the 
respectable  families,  and  the  street  will  be  desecrated.  The  partial 

destruction  of  two  notorious  haunts  of  poverty  and  crime  within  the  last 
few  years  in  the  very  centre  of  the  metropolis,  has  been  the  subject  of  con- 
gratulation to  many ; but  the  crime  does  not  lie  in  the  houses — the  mere 
brick  and  lime ; it  belongs  to  the  criminals,  and  they  are  neither  destroyed 
nor  transported.  They  are  now  busily  engaged  in  colonizing  some  other 
parts  of  the  town.  Landlords  in  these  districts  are  already  beginning  to  feel 
the  effects  of  their  presence.  Year  after  year  their  houses  decay  in  value  ; 
at  last  they  find  that  no  respectable  person  will  take  them,  and  rather  than 
that  they  should  stand  empty,  they  abandon  them  to  vice  and  a weekly  rent- 
age.  The  localities  are  then  doomed  to  notoriety  until  consecrated  anew  by 
some  Metropolitan  Improvement  Act,  which  only  shifts  the  quarters  of  crime 
without  destroying  it.  Notwithstanding,  the  improvements  may  have  this 
good  effect — that  by  driving  the  immoral  poor  out  of  the  very  worst  houses 
into  those  of  a superior  condition,  in  more  open  and  healthy  districts,  they  at 
least  remove  some  of  the  apparent  evils,  and  diminish  the  outward  offence, 
which  is  created  by  a very  close,  ill-ventilated,  and  ill-drained  district. 
This  is  a little  gain  ; but  any  one  who  will  pay  a visit  to  York  Square,  near 
Regent’s  Park— a square  intended  to  be  inhabited  by  respectable  people, 
but  now  entirely  in  the  possession  of  the  most  disreputable  of  all — will  see 
with  one  glance  of  the  eye  how  effectually  an  immoral  habit  of  life  will 
destroy  even  good  air,  and  an  open  healthy  district,  and  give  a large  and 
once  respectable  place  such  a frightful  appearance  of  depravity,  that  no  one 
who  values  his  fair  name  would  have  the  courage  to  walk  round  it  in  open 
day.  Observing  this,  he  will  at  once  perceive  that  the  mere  transference 
of  vice  from  a worse  to  a better  place  of  residence,  from  a closer  into  a more 
open  district,  has  sometimes  only  the  effect  of  substituting  a larger  plague 
spot  for  a smaller — it  may  be  of  converting  the  pimple  into  a boil  or  car- 
buncle. It  is  an  important  question,  whether  it  is  not  more  safe  to  confine 
vice  within  narrow  limits  than  thus  to  give  it  an  open  space  to  dwell 
in.  The  old  haunt  or  rookery  system  has  even  its  advantages.  It  is  more 
easily  avoided  and  concealed,  and  even  concealment  is  safer  than  open 
exposure. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  vice  be  distinguished  from  poverty,  that 
the  honest  and  pure-minded  poor  should  not  be  compelled  to  live  amongst 
the  vicious.  This  is  another  difficulty.  “In  all  large  towns,”  says  Dr. 
Playfair’s  report,  “a  class  of  public  lodging-houses  has  arisen,  which  have 
become  not  only  the  resort  of  the  travelling  artisan  and  his  family,  but 
also  of  mendicants,  vagrants,  and  too  often  of  abandoned  females.  In 
these  houses  several  beds  are  placed  in  the  same  apartment,  in  which 
lodgers  are  accommodated  without  any  regard  to  difference  of  age  or  sex. 
The  usual  charge  for  accommodation  varies  from  two-pence  to  three- 
pence per  night,  this  sum  entitling  the  payer  to  part  only  of  a bed,  and  it 
depends  upon  chance  whether  the  next  applicant  is  of  the  same  or  a 
different  sex.”  Many  poor  and  honest  families  travelling  for  employment 
are  corrupted  in  such  places,  and  never  recover  their  former  purity  of 
mind.  The  moral  plague,  like  the  physical,  is  a species  of  virus,  which, 
once  implanted,  is  difficult,  almost  impossible  to  eradicate.  To  obtain 
better  accommodation  than  this,  more  money  must  be  paid.  Those  who 
classify  their  lodgers,  putting  the  married  in  one  room,  the  unmarried 
women  in  another,  and  the  unmarried  men  in  a third,  charge  for  the 
morality  of  the  system  a little  more.  Thus  even  morality  is  sold,  and  is 


become  a marketable  commodity,  which  many  honest  people  cannot  afford 
to  purchase. 

The  corruption  of  the  air  of  the  poor  districts  in  large  towns  is  occa- 
sioned by  causes  which  are  more  in  the  power  of  the  legislature.  Mr. 
Brown,  a collector  of  cottage  rents  in  Preston,  says,  that  in  Queen  Street 
Court  the  effluvium  from  gas  water  is  so  great,  that  the  gold  thread  used 
| by  the  weavers  becomes  black,  and  the  silver  paid  him  for  rent  is  fre- 
quently of  a copper  colour.  In  Bristol,  a respectable  shopkeeper  gives 
the  following  account  of  his  own  residence : — “ ‘ What  occupation  does 
your  neighbour  pursue?’ — ‘He  kills  pigs,  which  he  gets  over  from  Ire- 
land. Often  the  pigs,  in  coming  over  in  the  packet,  die  ; and  I have  seen 
as  many  as  thirty  dead  pigs  at  a time  brought  into  the  yard.  They  are 
thrown  under  that  shed  there  until  there  is  time  to  cut  them  up ; and  by 
that  time  I have  seen  the  maggots  fairly  dropping  out  of  them.  Then 
they  are  cut  up;  and,  I believe,  made  into  salt  bacon,  or  sold  for  sau- 
sages. The  entrails  of  such  pigs  are  generally  too  far  gone  to  be  of  use, 
and  they  are  thrown  into  the  dunghill.  When  the  dunghill  is  stirred  up 
to  be  taken  away,  oh  ! sir,  the  smell  is  awful.  We  are  forced  to  shut  our 
windows  and  doors,  and  stuff  pieces  of  cloth  into  the  key-holes  ; but  all  this 
does  not  keep  it  out.  The  entrails  of  the  live  pigs  are  boiled  and  sold,  and 
give  out  a very  bad  smell,  but  nothing  like  the  others.’  ‘ Have  you  com- 
plained of  this  nuisance  ?’ — ‘ Yes,  we  have ; but  we  were  told  it  was  of  no 
use  complaining,  for  doctors  agreed  that  these  smells  were  very  healthy.’ 
‘ Is  that  your  child  ?’  ‘ Yes  ; but  it  is  but  a poor  sickly  thing  for  fifteen 

months  old.’  ” 

This  is  but  a specimen  of  numerous  evils  which  Government  might  re- 
move, and  is  in  duty  bound  to  remove.  But  then  its  machinery  is  one  of 
the  clumsiest  pieces  of  human  invention  which  can  be  imagined.  Every 
town  and  borough  has  what  it  calls  its  local  Act  from  Parliament,  to 
authorise  or  compel  it  to  do  its  duty.  That  is  generally  procured  by  a cor- 
poration hampered  by  local  prejudices  and  petty  interests,  and  based  upon 
no  uniform  system  of  government  for  the  country  at  large.  Each  town  has 
a system  of  its  own.  In  some  towns  the  filth  is  private  property,  and  can- 
not be  removed  without  the  will  of  the  proprietor,  who  is  thus  entitled  by 
law  to  create  a nuisance,  and  keep  it  up  as  long  as  he  pleases.  This  decom- 
position of  law  is  itself  a corruption — no  wonder  that  it  breeds  corruption. 
It  is  legislative  death.  It  is  to  law  what  sectarianism  is  to  the  Church. 
The  restoration  of  unity,  of  imperial  unity  (if,  indeed,  it  can  be  called  a 
restoration,  since  nothing  of  the  kind  ever  did  exist)  would  be  the  restora- 
tion of  life.  The  very  love  of  reformation  has  been  checked  by  the  severity 
and  restriction  and  the  division  of  the  law.  When  men  contemplate  any 
improvement  in  a town  or  city,  they  have  always  the  formidable  idea  of  the 
local  Act  before  them  as  a mountain  to  overcome.  Either  they  must  obtain 
a new  local  Act,  or  have  a new  clause  to  the  old  one,  or  evade  some  of 
its  provisions,  as  they  are  denominated  ; and  the  difficulty,  the  expense, 
the  trouble  attending  all  this  has  spoiled  many  a good  and  noble  inclina- 
tion. The  law  is  a heavy  burden.  To  the  rich  and  the  poor  it  is  an  expensive 
article.  Justice  cannot  be  obtained  for  nothing;  and  they  who  cannot  buy 
it  must  be  content  without  it.  The  letter  of  the  law  has  of  late  reigned 
so  despotically,  through  the  subtlety  of  the  lawyers,  that  its  discretionary 
spirit  is  actually  deprived  of  its  seat  on  the  bench ; and  men  are  afraid  to 
engage  in  anything  important,  so  long  as  a certain  reading  of  an  Act  by  the 
grammatical  smartness  of  an  attorney  may  illegalise  the  whole  of  their 
proceedings.  The  paving  and  sewerage  of  the  streets  of  Liverpool  are 
entrusted  to  commissioners,  nine  of  whom  are  of  the  Corporation,  fifteen 
not.  The  drainage  of  the  courts  and  alleys  belongs  to  another  jurisdic- 
tion, appointed  under  the  Act.  Then  the  street  cleansing  is  quite  apart 
from  either  of  these  authorities  ; and  the  watering  of  the  streets  is  apart 
from  the  cleansing.  Moreover,  the  borough  is  divided,  and  governed  by 
distinct  authorities.  This  is  but  a sample  of  all  our  large  towns,  in 
which  a sad  confusion  of  authority  reigns.  In  passing  from  Fleet  Street 
into  the  Strand  you  pass  from  one  jurisdiction  to  another,  where  the  very 
laws  are  different,  and  local  rights  and  charters,  and  one  barbarous  thing  or 
another — the  relics  of  baronial  bribery  and  tyranny — confound  the  under- 
standing, localise  and  contract  the  feelings,  and  give  birth  to  a sort  of  petty 
political  science,  which  may  be  called  select-vestryism  or  boroughology,  into 
which  when  a man  sinks  he  is,  poetically  speaking,  not  unlike  one  who  has 
fallen  into  a cesspool. 

One  of  the  most  appalling  effects  of  the  degeneracy  of  our  town  population 
is  a crime  with  which  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  charging  the  Chinese, 
without  knowing  to  what  extent  it  is  practised  amongst  ourselves.  “ It  is 
in  districts  of  a bad  sanatory  condition,’’  says  Dr.  Playfair,  “ a term  gene- 
rally synonymous  with  a low  moral  state — that  we  observed  those  appalling 
facts  which  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  infanticides,  either  by  wilful 
neglect  or  by  direct  intention,  are  perpetrated,  in  order  to  procure  the 
burial-money  paid  on  the  death  of  the  child.  The  inducement  to  this 
exists  in  the  large  sums  paid  on  death,  which,  by  an  analysis  of  the  re- 
turns of  232  burial-clubs,  I found,  on  the  average,  to  be  £8.  12s.,  while  the 
cost  of  a child’s  interment  rarely  amounts  to  more  than  £2.  The  benefit 
from  the  demise  of  a child  is  so  great,  that  an  expected  death  is  often 
brought  forward  as  a plea  for  delay  in  the  collection  of  rent.  Mr.  Sum- 
mers, a collector  for  the  Preston  Water  Company,  speaking  of  excuses  for 
rates,  says — “Mothers  say,  ‘We  cannot  pay  you  just  now;  but  we  soon 
hope  to  do  so,  for  we  expect  the  burial  money  for  a child  who  is  very  sick.’ 
When  Mr.  Clay  was  reporting  to  me  on  the  state  of  burial-clubs,  a lady 
accidentally  said  to  him,  ‘ I have  a young  woman  engaged  as  a wet-nurse ; 
and  hearing  that  her  own  child  was  ill,  I offered  to  send  my  own  medical 
man  to  it;  but  she  answered,  ‘ Oh,  never  mind,  ma’am — it’s  in  two  burial- 
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clubs  !’  ” A child  is  sometimes  enrolled  in  three  or  more  burial-clubs  ; so 
that  its  death  may  bring  £20,  or  more  ; and  as  the  use  of  “ sleeping 
draughts,”  “quietness,”  “Godfrey’s  Cordial,”  “ Dalby’s  Carminative,”  and 
other  poisonous  opiates — is  very  prevalent,  especially  of  “ quietness,”  which 
is  the  strongest  of  all — a child  is  very  easily  removed,  by  merely  keeping  it 
at  rest  with  the  popular  drugs.  The  mortality  of  children  in  the  manufac- 
turing towns  is  so  great,  that  the  proportion  of  children  in  Manchester  who 
die  between  one  and  two  years,  and  those  in  Dorsetshire,  is  as  sixteen  to  four 
per  cent. ; and  the  mortality  of  all  under  five  years  is  in  these  two  places  as 
fourteen  to  four.  Thus,  even  in  Dorsetshire,  where  the  labourers  are  so 
poorly  fed,  upon  seven  or  eight  shillings  a week,  the  germ  of  life  is  stronger 
than  it  is  amongst  the  serfs  or  slaves  of  the  manufacturing  system  ; and  as 
the  manufacturing  operatives  cannot  keep  up  the  supply  of  their  own  popu- 
lation, which  must  be  fed  from  the  trades  and  rural  population,  it  necessarily 
follows  that  a large  proportion  of  the  upper  and  better  educated  portion  of 
the  population  is  regularly  sinking  down  to  a lower  grade  ; so  that  the 
children  or  grandchildren  of  the  comparatively  rich  may,  in  a few  years 
hence,  have  lost  their  birthright,  and  be  numbered  with  those  whose  destiny 
is  now  so  deplorable.  An  idea  like  this  should  rouse  the  energy  of  parents 
to  exert  what  influence  in  them  lies  to  encourage  all  possible  reformation  of 
the  condition  of  the  people. 


THE  VILLAGERS’  SUNDAY  MORNING. 


The  squire’s  great  house  I covet  not, 
With  all  its  painted  halls  so  tine  ; 

His  gardens,  lawns,  and  spreading  fields; 
His  groves  of  stately  elm  and  pine. 

The  cottage  where  my  Mary  dwells, 

The  garden  planted  by  her  hand, 

Are  dearer  far  to  me  than  all 
The  mansions  of  the  great  and  grand. 

On  Sunday  morn  expecting  me, 

She’ll  in  her  little  garden  wait; 

And  run,  when  I the  meadow  cross, 

To  ope  for  me  the  wicket  gate. 

Eager  the  dewy  rose  she  plucks, 

And  lays  it  on  her  bodiced  breast ; 

Her  blushes  plainly  tell  she  stays 
Till  I the  perfumed  gift  request. 

She,  smiling,  pins  it  on  my  coat ; 

■ Then  to  the  tidy  cottage  leads  ; 

Where  just  within  the  open  door, 

Her  good  old  father  sits  and  reads. 

Her  mother,  too — a kind  old  dame— 

In  neatest  ancient  garb  yclad, 

Stands  busied  with  her  household  cares, 
And  at  my  coming  aye  seems  glad. 


All  o’er  the  door  the  jasmine  thick 
In  clustering  branches  richly  falls— 
Here  dropping  o’er  the  wooden  arch, 
Here  climbing  up  the  time-worn  walls. 
And,  ’neat.h  its  shade  the  table  placed. 
We  gladly  seat  ourselves  around  ; 
While  Mary’s  father  to  us  reads 
The  book  where  choicest  truths  are 
found. 

Then  clasping  his  thin  aged  hands, 

So  kind  and  fervently  he  prays, 

That  all  our  thoughts  and  acts  that  day 
Might  be  in  our  Creator’s  praise. 

How  like  a saint  the  father  looks, 

As  on  us  both  his  glance  descends, 
Praying  that  e’er  we  may  enjoy 
The  richest  blessings  Heaven  sends ! 
Grant,  Heaven,  these  Sabbath  mornings 
be 

The  emblems  of  my  future  life  ; 

Nor  poverty  nor  wealth  be  mine. 

And  Mary  for  my  virtuous  wife. 

Bristol . Roby. 


FAMILY  MATTERS. 


In  youth,  study;  in  maturity,  compose  ; in  age,  correct. 

A more  glorious  victory  cannot  be  gained  over  another  man  than  this — that 
when  the  injury  began  on  his  part,  kindness  shall  begin  on  ours. 

At  Chester,  lately,  an  infant  named  Bagguley  was  about  to  be  christened, 
and  a spoonful  of  “cordial”  was  administered  lo  keep  it  quiet  during 
the  ceremony  ; the  consequence  was,  that  the  christening  was  followed  by 
a funeral.  Another  victim  was  added  to  the  thousands  that  perish  yearly  by 
opium. 

A Veteran  Benedick. — Died  on  the  29th  ult.,  at  Tideswell,  in  the  90th 
year  of  his  age,  Mr.  Joseph  Dawson.  He  had  been  married  six  times,  yet  he 
died  a widower.  He  was  deterred  from  entering  the  holy  state  a seventh 
time  by  the  prophecy  of  a gipsy  fortune-teller,  who  foretold  that  his  seventh 
wife  would  bury  him.  Yet  so  forlorn  did  he  feel  without  a helpmate,  that 
he  was  frequently  heard  to  exclaim,  he  was  sorry  he  had  not  “ chanced  it.” — 
Leicester  Chronicle. 


Early  Rising. — How  I hate,  and  always  did  hate,  your  early  rising. 
Nothing  can  reconcile  me  to  it  but  the  fact  that  I cannot  sleep;  and  I am 
not  much  troubled  in  that  way.  Some  folks  have  a silly  notion  that  it  is 
good  for  the  body’s  health.  Agues  and  sulkiness  ! I say,  ’tis  no  such  thing; 
I am  sure  it  is  a sourer  to  the  soul,  however  bright  and  cheering  may  be  the 
aspect  of  heaven’s  morning.  Talk  of  your  “ glorious  rising  sun,”  and  “ the 
glistening  of  the  morning  dews  1”  I am  gaping  for  the  first  hour,  and 
cannot  see  them — my  eyes  are  sand-sealed.  What  can  compensate  for  a 
comfortable  snooze,  and  lying  dreaming,  neither  awake  nor  asleep,  building 
castles  and  fairy  palaces,  or  plotting  treason  ? I hold  it  unmerciful  cruelty 
to  have  my  castles,  and  palaces,  and  treason,  whiffed  away  with  a “ Come 
get  up  ! It  such  a beautiful  morning  1”  Hang  you  and  your  beautiful 
morning  ! It  cannot  be  a thousandth  part  so  glorious  as  the  broad  day  of 
blissful  dreams  which  you  have  turned  into  darkness, — Autobiography  of 
Pel  Verjuice. 

Uses  of  the  Rose. — Rose  Water  is  distilled  from  the  petals  of  pale 
roses  in  preference  to  deep  red  ones,  mixed  with  a small  quantity  of  water  ; 
and  in  France  those  of  the  musk-rose  are  preferred  when  they  can  be 
obtained. 

Vinegar  of  Roses  is  made  by  simply  infusing  dried  rose  petals  in  the 
best  distilled  vinegar.  It  is  used  on  the  Continent  for  curing  head-aches 
produced  by  the  vapours  of  charcoal,  or  the  heat  of  the  sun.  For  this  purpose 
cloths  or  linen  rags,  moistened  with  the  vinegar,  are  applied  to  the  head,  and 
left  there  till  they  are  dried  by  evaporation. 

Spirit  of  Roses  is  produced  by  distilling  rose  petals  with  a small  quantity 
of  spirits  of  wine.  This  produces  a very  fragrant  spirit,  which,  when 
mixed  with  sugar,  makes  the  liqueur  known  in  France  by  the  name  of 
I'huile  de  rose ; it  also  forms  the  groundwork  of  the  liqueur  called  parfait 
amour. 

Conserve  of  Roses  is  prepared  by  bruising  in  a mortar  the  petals  with 
their  weight  of  sugar,  till  the  whole  form  a homogeneous  mass. 

Milk  of  Roses. — A correspondent  says  he  has  tried  the  English  method 
recommended  in  No.  1 13,  and  that  shortly  after  the  ingredients  separated. 
This  is  very  likely  ; for  all  preparations  containing  almonds  have  that  tendency, 
and  are  not  expected  to  keep  long.  If,  when  well  shaken,  the  parts  do  not 
combine,  decomposition  has  taken  place,  and  fresh  must  be  made. 

Balm  Wine. — Make  an  infusion  of  the  herb,  by  pouring  boiling  water 
on  any  quantity,  sufficient  to  cover  it.  Let  it  stand  fifteen  minutes ; then 
strain,  and  add  three  pounds  of  white  sugar  to  each  gallon  of  the  infusion  ; 
then  place  over  a slow  fire,  until  the  sugar  is  dissolved;  add  a little  yeast  and 
ferment.  In  two  days  it  will  be  fit  to  bottle.  Cork  it  up  loosely.  It  is  use- 
ful in  nervous  and  hysteric  cases. 

Bitter  Yeast. — To  remove  the  bitterness  from  yeast,  produced  from 
highly-hopped  beer,  put  a glowing  (red  hot)  lump  of  charcoal,  about  the  size 
of  a large  hen’s  egg,  in  say  a pint  of  bitter  yeast,  and  after  giving  the  yeast  a 
good  stir,  strain  it  through  a fine  horse-hair  sieve,  when  it  wiil  become 
perfectly  palatable. — Gardener' s Chronicle. 

Cure  for  Sore  Throat. — A correspondent  says  that  the  following  has 
proved  an  effectual  remedy  in  the  worst  of  cases : — Take  a few  black  cur- 
rant leaves  (which  may  be  procured  at  the  herbalist’s)  ; put  them  in  any 
small  vessel  upon  a hot  hob ; add  a tea-spoonful  of  moist  sugar,  and  cover 
with  any  sort  of  beer.  When  they  have  simmered  for  twenty  minutes, 
strain  the  liquor  from  them,  and  apply  the  leaves  (between  flannel)  around 
the  throat. 

Water. — A correspondent,  residing  at  Rotherhithe,  says  she  experiences 
much  inconvenience  when  washing  linen,  from  the  soap  not  producing  a 
lather,  but  appearing  in  the  water  like  curds,  particularly  so  when  the 
Thames  is  at  flood  tide.  Soap  is  only  soluble  in  pure  water.  The  water 
is  probably  impregnated  with  some  of  the  salts  of  lime  or  iron,  all  of  which 
quickly  decompose  soap.  The  only  remedy  is  to  mix  a small  quantity 
of  common  soda  with  the  water,  which  will  neutralize  the  extraneous 
matter. 


A Good  Accountant  but  Bad  Paymaster. — Young  men  who  board 
with  their  parents  not  unfrequently  fall  behind  with  their  board  wages,  and 
“ compound  ” with  their  mothers,  to  the  no  small  injury  of  the  family-stock. 
“ Noo,  Willie  (said  a Scottish  matron  to  her  son),  thou  kens  brawly 
that  sin’  the  last  time  we  counted,  tu’s  awn  me  fifteen  shillings,  an’  I’m 
needin’t  the  noo,  to  mak  up  the  price  o’  the  cow.”  Willie,  who  knew  his 
mother’s  weak  side — and  what  young  man  does  not  ? — replied,  “ Deed, 
mither,  ye’re  gaun  to  wrang  yoursel’,  for  I’m  awn  you  eighteen.”  So 
saying,  he  slid  quietly  out  of  the  apartment.  “ Is  na  he  really  an  honest 
callan’,  our  Willie  ?”  quoth  the  indulgent  mother  : “ though  he  disna  pay,  he 
aye  counts  fair.” 

The  Belle  of  Genoa. — There,  for  the  first  time,  I saw  the  belle  of 
the  city,  the  Marchioness  of  Balbi.  I was  glad  to  see  what  the  Italians 
regarded  as  beauty,  and  was  surprised  to  find  that  she  had  the  light  com- 
plexion and  rosy  cheeks  of  the  Saxon  race.  She  was  beautiful — very , but 
of  that  kind  of  beauty  I do  not  particularly  admire;  it  was,  what  I would 
term,  of  the  doll  hind.  But  oh,  such  spirits,  and  such  a dazzling  quantity 
of  diamonds  ! — one  almost  needed  to  shield  his  eyes  to  look  on  her.  The 
value  of  them  was  variously  estimated,  but  the  average  estimate  seemed  to 
put  them  at  about  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  But  even  her  diamonds 
could  not  outshine  the  sparkling  joy  of  her  countenance.  I never  saw  a 
being  float  so  through  a saloon,  as  if  her  body  were  a feather  and  her  soul 
the  zephyr  that  floated  it.  It  made  me  sigh  to  look  on  her. — Letters  from 
Italy. 


Currant  or  Raspberry  Clear  Cakes. — Draw  and  filter  the  juice  of 
the  fruit  as  for  jelly.  To  each  pint  of  juice  use  one  pound  two  ounces  of 
powdered  loaf-sugar.  Put  them  together  into  a preserving-pan  over  the 
fire,  keeping  them  well  stirred,  until  the  sugar  is  dissolved,  when  the  mixture 
should  be  clear;  but  be  sure  not  to  let  it  boil.  Then  skim  it  clean,  and  put 
it  into  clear  cake  glasses,  or  into  small  pots  or  moulds  which  are  smaller  at 
the  bottom  than  the  top,  and  pour  in  sufficient  to  make  cakes  about  half  an 
inch  thick.  Put  the  glasses  or  pots,  when  filled,  into  a stove  or  hot  closet, 
where  they  can  be  kept  at  a moderate  heat,  hut  not  too  hot,  or  the  cakes  will 
melt,  instead  of  becoming  a jelly — if  kept  in  the  sun  on  a clear  day  will  be 
quite  hot  enough.  When  the  upper  sides  are  crusted,  or  jellied,  turn  them 
out  of  the  pots  or  glasses  upon  small  sheets  of  tin,  pewter,  or  glass,  in  rows, 
or  on  dishes,  which  is  done  by  running  a knife  round  the  sides,  when  the  cakes 
will  fall  out  of  the  glasses  or  pots  when  they  are  turned  up.  Put  them  in  the 
stove  or  sun  again,  to  become  firm  and  dry,  after  which  take  them  from  the 
sheets  and  put  them  on  a sieve  covered  with  white  paper.  Turn  them  over 
with  a knife  with  care,  that  the  part  which  was  underneath  may  not  break  in 
removing  them.  Put  them  into  the  stove  again  to  finish  drying.  When 
perfectly  dry,  pack  them  in  boxes  in  layers,  with  white  paper  between,  and 
keep  them  in  a dry  place.  G.  R. 

INQUIRIES. 

M.  B.  wishes  to  know  the  best  method  of  washing  pearl-white  silk  stockings 
so  as  to  keep  their  colour. 
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FAMILY  HERALD— USEFUL  INFORMATION 


COMMON  PROVERBS. 

CONTRIVANCE  IS  BETTER  THAN  HARD  WORK. 

True,  nothing  of  importance  is  accomplished  without  considerable  labour  ; 
but  this  is  no  excuse  for  labour  spent  in  vain.  Though  man  is  made  for 
action,  and  cannot  live,  at  least  in  this  world,  without  it,  yet  it  is  his 
privilege  and  right  to  avail  himself  of  every  mode  and  expediency  to  curtail 
the  expense  of  hard  labour,  in  every  instance  where  he  can  accomplish  the 
same  object  as  well  or  better  without  it.  In  every  enterprise,  man  should 
consider  the  best  mode  of  perfecting  it,  so  as  to  secure  three  things  : 1st,  as 
little  time,  2nd,  as  economical  an  amount  of  labour,  and  3rd,  as  little  expense  as 
possible.  These  ends  are  brought  about  by  means  of  contrivance.  Thousands 
have  wasted  their  strength,  and  even  brought  upon  themselves  a premature 
death,  by  the  neglect  of  this  little  mental  effort,  contrivance . It  has  also 
another  advantage,  that  of  mental  discipline  and  improvement.  It  is 
of  the  highest  importance  to  secure  an  equal  and  harmonious  development 
of  the  physical  and  intellectual  system.  All  this  we  have,  in  addition  to 
saving  of  time,  labour  and  expense,  by  laying  our  plan  previous  to  executing 
our  task. 

What  further  proof  of  this  do  we  need,  than  that  furnished  in  modern 
improvements  of  science  and  art,  in  the  construction  of  railroads,  in  labour- 
saving  machines,  and  in  the  construction  of  implements  of  every  kind  ? 
How  much  better,  then,  is  contrivance  than  hard  work ! 


[SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL. 

German  physiologists  affirm,  that  of  twenty  deaths  of  men  between 
eighteen  and  twenty-five,  ten  originate  in  the  waste  of  the  constitution  by 
smoking. 

The  Glasgow  Guardian  publishes  the  names  of  six  more  weaving  firms  in 
Glasgow  who  have  consented  to  abridge  the  hours  of  labour  by  half-an-hour 
or  an  hour  daily. 

Dissolution  of  the  Stone. — Dr.  Francesco  Cervalleri,  Professor  of 
Anatomy  and  Surgery  at  Naples,  has  discovered  that  calculi  in  the  human 
bladder  can  be  solved  by  an  electro-chemical  process. 

Index  Machine. — An  new  invention  has  been  greatly  improved,  at 
Middleton,  near  Manchester,  by  which  means  a fancy  weaver  can  change 
his  pattern  in  a similar  manner  to  a person  changing  the  tune  on  a box  organ. 
It  is  used  mostly  for  the  weaving  of  fine  fancy  satins,  the  demand'for  which  is 
greater  than  the  supply. 

To  Cure  the  Itch  in  Horses. — White  hellebore,  powdered,  1 oz. ; 
flowers  of  sulphur,  1 lb. ; oil  of  tar,  lb. ; train  oil,  % lb.  ; to  be  well  mixed 
together,  and  thoroughly  rubbed  into  every  part  of  the  body,  which  the 
following  day  should  be  washed  with  soap  and  water,  and  the  application 
repeated  as  before.  This  method  to  be  pursued  until  this  troublesome  and 
infectious  disease  is  eradicated. 

How  to  Choose  a Farm. — A blind  man  once  went  to  choose  a farm. 
When  he  lighted  from  his  horse,  he  said  to  the  servant  man,  “ Tie  my  horse 
to  a thistle.”  “ I cannot  do  that,”  was  the  reply,  “ there  are  no  thistles  ; but 
I can  to  a dock,  if  you  think  proper  ; there  are  plenty  of  them.”  The  blind 
man  said,  “ This  is  not  the  place  for  me,”  and  rode  away.  Thistles  are  a sign 
of  good  land  ; docks  the  contrary. 

Alarming  to  Holders  of  Cemeteries’  Stock. — A savant  has  dis- 
covered a method  of  decomposing  bodies  in  a few  minutes,  and  of  so  reducing 
their  bulk  that  they  may  be  contained  in  a vase  of  the  volume  of  one  litre  only. 
The  advantages  of  this  process  are,  it  costs  little,  and  it  dispenses  with  inter- 
ment ; by  it,  insalubrity  is  no  longer  to  be  feared,  and  the  cemeteries  may  be 
retained  in  the  enceinte  of  Paris,  and  other  large  towns  ; in  fine,  the  use  of 
this  process  will  “ take  away  all  possibility  of  interring  a living  creature.” — 
Corsaire. 

Speed  on  Railways. — A return  has  just  been  published  of  the  weight 
and  speed  ef  the  express  trains  on  several  lines,  from  which  we  select  the  fol- 
lowing : — Brighton  averages  30  tons,  performs  50  miles  in  1 h.  and  27  m.,  or 
34  miles  per  hour,  including  stoppages;  the  Northern  and  Eastern,  27  tons, 
32^  miles,  45  miles  per  hour  ; South-Western,  33  tons,  78  miles  in  1 h.  and 
57m.,  or  40  miles  per  hour;  the  Birmingham,  27i  tons,  112^  miles  in  2 h. 
55m.,  or  38  miles  per  hour;  South-Eastern,  35  tons,  67  miles  in  2 h.  28m., 
or  28  miles  per  hour;  the  Great  Western,  76  tons,  194  miles  in  4-§-  h.,  or  42 
miles  per  hour,  and  one  train  has  kept  the  same  time  with  94  tons. 

Potatoes. — A young  man  in  our  town  (says  a correspondent  of  the 
Gardener’s  Chronicle)  has,  during  the  past  three  or  four  years,  preserved,  or 
prepared,  his  seed  potatoes  in  the  following  wray  : — He  plants  his  early  crop, 
and  when  fit,  removes  them,  setting  in  their  place  the  small  waste  potatoes 
which  he  saved  from  the  crop  of  the  last  season.  When  about  half  ripe,  i.e., 
the  tops  still  luxuriant,  and  showing  no  sign  of  decay,  he  takes  them  up  and 
spreads  them  over  the  land,  allowing  them  to  lie  till  the  approach  of  winter, 
turning  them  often.  These  potatoes  always  yield  much  more  than  those 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  ground  till  fully  ripe.  His  father  prefers  seed  fully 
ripe,  and  this  year  his  crop  does  not  average  more  than  half  what  the  son’s 
yield  ; the  potatoes  are  good  in  quality.  [It  is  a common,  and  therefore 
probably  accurate  idea,  that  potatoes  not  fully  ripened  are  the  better,  as  seed, 
on  that  account.] 

Hay. — Mouldy  hay  put  together  with  salt,  from  81b.  to  251b.  per  ton,  was 
better  relished  by  the  cattle,  and  did  them  more  good  than  sound  hay  stacked 


without  salt ; and  this  in  many  instances  (Johnstone  on  Salt,  p.  105).  The 
late  Solomon  Brown,  of  Landrake,  many  years  ago,  stacked  damp  hay  with 
salt,  which  came  out  almost  a paste  when  the  rick  was  opened  ; but  the  cattle 
devoured  it  with  avidity. 

In  Germany  they  cure  grass,  fresh  cut,  by  packing  in  pits  with  lib.  of  salt 
to  the  cwt.,  and  find  it  go  much  farther  in  food  than  the  same  quantity  of 
grass  made  into  hay.  In  fact,  by  sun-drying,  the  hay  seems  to  become  rather 
more  woody,  and  therefore  less  digestible  and  nutritious  ; but  the  salt  seems 
to  have  a contrary  effect,  softening  the  woody  stalks,  thus  rendering  them 
digestible  food. 

A method  which  appears  to  me  preferable  to  these,  both  in  convenience  and 
economy,  is  to  stack  the  green  grass  or  clover,  in  layers,  with  straw  or  old 
dry  hay,  sprinkling  the  salt  upon  each  green  layer.  Thus  the  juices  drawn 
by  the  salt  from  the  grass  will  be  absorbed  by  the  straw;  and  I think  that 
not  only  the  nutritive  power  of  the  damp  hay  or  grass  may  be  improved  in 
this  way,  but  that  the  straw  itself  may  be  brought  back  toward  the  state  of 
green  stalk,  by  the  salt  juice  absorbed  gradually  softening  and  rendering  it 
soluble  and  digestible. 

The  proportions  may  vary  somewhat,  according  to  the  dampness  of  the 
grass.  Good  upland  grass,  cut  in  dry  w'eather,  may  contain  two-thirds  its 
weight  of  water,  that  is,  two  tons  in  three ; and  one  ton  of  straw  will  absorb 
three  tons  of  water.  But  as  we  do  not  want  it  wet,  say  one  ton  of  straw  to 
four  tons  of  grass ; and  suppose  the  grass  to  give  out  half  its  juice  to  the 
straw  (by  aid  of  the  salt),  we  shall  have  the  whole  soft  and  damp,  without 
being  disposed  to  drop  or  leak.  If  old  hay  is  used  instead  of  straw,  per- 
haps one-third,  or  even  one-lialf,  might  be  nearer  the  mark,  as  it  is  much 
less  absorbent.  For  meadow  grass  or  any  other  green  fodder,  cut  damp, 
the  quantity  of  straw  or  old  hay  may  be  proportionably  increased.  For  hay 
partly  dried,  it  may  be  reduced  or  omitted  altogether.  The  best  proportion 
of  salt  must  be  determined  by  experience,  lib.  per  cwt.  appears  but  little 
for  fresh  grass  ; 21b.  per  cwt.,  or  about  half  a bushel  to  the  ton  of  grass,  I 
should  think  not  more  than  the  cattle  would  relish,  and  more  likely  to 
preserve  the  whole  in  a sweet  and  digestible  state.  For  half-dried  hay  lib. 
per  cwt.  may  be  enough.  Where  the  farmer  is  short  of  straw  or  old  hay 
(as  often  happens  before  hay  time)  bran  would  be  an  excellent  thing  to  use 
instead,  its  cost  being  well  repaid  by  the  increased  nourisnment.  The  doubt 
is  how  far  it  would  be  liable  to  ferment  and  heat.  It  may  be  worth  trying 
on  a ton  or  two,  mixing  the  salt  first  with  the  bran,  and  strewing  it  in  as 
the  grass  is  stacked. 

Chopped  Furze  ( Gorse  Whin)  has  been  used  as  winter  food  for  horses. 
Now,  if  my  notion  be  correct,  that  soaking  with  salt  and  vegetable  juice 
tends  to  render  woody  fibre  soluble  and  nutritious,  stacking  with  grass 
and  salt  would  much  increase  the  value  of  furze  ; whilst  its  ragged  form 
and  stiffness  would  let  the  air  through  the  rick,  and  dry  it  as  it  stands,  or 
only  prevent  any  chance  of  damage  hy  heating,  according  to  the  proportion 
employed.  Of  this  proportion  the  farmer  can  better  judge  on  the  spot, 
than  the  chemist  by  reasoning ; probably  one-third  or  half  the  weight 
of  the  grass,  according  to  its  dryness,  may  be  near  the  mark  ; and  since 
both  are  green,  and  the  furze  hard,  the  salt  should  not  be  less  than  31bs.  to 
the  cwt.  of  grass. — J.  Prideaux. — Exeter  Flying  Post. 


VARIETIES. 


By  the  iron  steam-boats  alone  which  pass  from  London  Bridge  to  Chelsea, 
there  were  conveyed  last  year  2,300,000  persons. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  the  other  night,  the  Lord  Chancellor  laid  on  the 
table  the  consent  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  a railway  bill. 

Lady  Lovelace,  “ Ada,  fair  daughter  of  my  house  and  heart,”  it  is  now  J{ 
rumoured,  is  the  writer  of  “ Vestiges  of  the  Natural  History  of  Creation,” 
which  has  run  through  four  editions. 

Mr.  Bidder,  who  has  this  session  given  evidence  before  several  railway 
committees,  is  the  same  individual  who  once  figured  before  the  public  as 
“ the  calculating  boy,”  and  answered  so  many  intricate  arithmetical  ques- 
tions without  a moment’s  hesitation. 

A singular  cricket  match  was  played  at  Reading  lately.  The  players  on 
one  side  were  eleven  men  who  had  only  one  arm  each,  while  their  oppo- 
nents were  minus  a leg.  The  one-armed  players  were  the  victors.  During 
the  game  three  legs  were  broken — but  they  were  of  wood. 

The  celebrated  monster  double-bass,  which  was  purchased  at  a convent 
in  Belgium,  some  years  since,  by  the  patriarch  Dragonetti,  and  presented 
by  him  to  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  is  the  most  colossal  instrument  extant,  and  1 
requires  two  persons  to  execute— one  to  finger,  and  the  other  to  wield  the 
bow. 

The  bad  writing  of  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  is  proverbial.  An 
illustration  of  this  occurred  at  the  Warwickshire  quarter-sessions  lately, 
when  a prisoner  who,  on  commitment,  had  made  a confession  to  Lord 
Lilford,  which  was  taken  down  by  his  Lordship,  was  acquitted,  because  no 
person  in  court  was  able  to  decipher  the  magistrate’s  writing. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  friends  of  the  Lancashire  Independent  Col- 
lege, near  Manchester,  in  reference  to  a remark  made  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Fletcher,  a friend  asked  him  to  name,  amongst  the  most  prosperous  com- 
mercial men  of  Manchester,  ten  who  had  started  with  .£10,000 — and  he  could 
not  count  five ; yet  he  could  name  many  amongst  them  who  began  with 
nothing. 
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Evading  the  Law. — In  Italy,  where  the  clergy  rule  supreme,  the  law 
is,  that  no  dance  shall  be  commenced  after  the  great  bell  of  the  cathedral  has 
struck  the  hour  of  midnight.  They  are  not  required,  however,  to  stop  in  the 
middle  of  one  already  commenced,  but  are  permitted  to  dance  it  out.  Tak- 
ing advantage  of  this  law,  just  before  midnight  they  divide  the  orchestra  and 
form  a new  dance.  One  part  of  the  orchestra  rests  till  the  other  become 
fatigued,  when  they  relieve  them.  There  are  always  enough  dancers  to  keep 
the  set  full,  and  yet  half  the  company  be  resting.  In  this  way  the  dance  is 
not  ended  till  two  o’clock.  By  this  simple  process  they  cheat  the  church  out 
of  two  good  hours. — Letters  from  Italy. 

Brompton  is  said  to  be  the  most  healthy  portion  of  the  environs  of 
London  ; and  having  heard  such  hyperbolical  accounts  of  its  sanative 
effects  upon  disease,  it  struck  me  as  a most  curious  and  contradictory  circum- 
stance that  almost  every  other  house  in  that  highly-esteemed  neighbourhood 
was  a temple  dedicated  to  iEsculapius.  And  still  further,  that  if  you  walk 
thence  down  Piccadilly,  after  dusk,  you  will  meet,  at  least,  six  of  those  sad 
warnings  of  man’s  transient  life,  empty  coffins  ; and  on  their  way,  too,  to 
that  life-preserving  spot,  Brompton.  Now,  upon  reflection,  the  wonder 
ceases.  It  is  the  very  healthiness  of  this  locality  which,  paradoxical  as 
it  may  appear,  is  the  cause  of  more  deaths  taking  place  there  than  else- 
where ; for  when  a London  doctor  wishes  to  shift  the  loss  of  a patient  on  to 
the  shoulders  of  a brother  rhubarb,  “ Brompton,  oh  ! Brompton  is  the  only 
chance — the  air  is  so  mild,  the  atmosphere  so  pure.”  This  is  seldom  done, 
unfortunately,  until  there  is  nothing  for  the  London  doctor  to  gain  but  a 
loss.  If  people  with  delicate  constitutions  were  to  resort  there  in  the  early 
stages  of  their  complaints,  I verily  believe  Brompton  would  fully  bear  out 
the  high  reputation  it  has  gained. — Memoirs  of  an  Umbrella. 

African  Currency. — I have  procured  some  of  the  country  money.  It 
is  more  curious  than  convenient.  The  “ Manilly,”  worth  a dollar  and  a 
half,  would  be  a fearful  currency  to  make  large  payments  in,  being  com- 
posed of  old  brass-kettles,  melted  up  and  cast  in  a sand-mould.  The 
weight  is  from  two  to  four  pounds ; so  that  the  circulation  of  this  country 
may  be  said  to  rest  upon  a pretty  solid  metallic  basis.  The  “ Buyapart,” 
valued  at  twenty-five  cents,  is  a piece  of  cloth  four  inches  square,  covered 
thickly  over  with  the  small  shells  called  cowries,  sewed  on.  The  other 
currency  consists  principally  in  such  goods  as  have  an  established  value. 
Brass  kettles,  cotton  hankerchiefs,  tobacco,  guns,  and  kegs  of  powder,  are 
legal  tender.  Cotton  is  almost  unknown  in  the  traffic  of  the  coast ; and  it 
is  only  those  who  have  been  at  Sierra  Leone,  or  some  of  the  colonial  set- 
tlements, who  are  aware  of  its  value.  One  “ cut  money,”  or  quarter  of  a 
dollar,  is  the  smallest  coin  of  which  most  of  the  natives  have  any  idea. 
This  is  invariably  the  price  of  a fowl,  when  money  is  offered  ; but  a head  of 
tobacco,  or  a couple  of  fish-hooks,  would  be  preferred.  Empty  bottles  find 
a ready  market.  Yesterday,  I “ dashed”  three  or  four  great  characters  with 
a bottle  each  ; all  choosing  ale  or  porter  bottles  in  preference  to  an  octagonal- 
sided one,  used  by  “ J.  Wingrove  and  Co.,’’  of  London,  in  putting  up 
their  11  Celebrated  Raspberry  Vinegar.”  The  chiefs  must  have  consulted 
about  it  afterwards ; for  this  morning  no  less  than  three  kings  and  a 
governor  begged,  as  a great  favour,  that  I would  give  them  that  parti- 
cular bottle,  and  were  sadly  disappointed  on  learning  that  it  had  been  paid 
away  for  a monkey-skin.  No  other  bottle  would  console  them. — Journal  of 
an  African  Cruiser. 


HINTS  TO  MOTHERS.— No.  8.— Youth. 

Though  an  affectionate  mother  must  desire  to  see  her  daughter  fully  ac- 
complished in  every  branch  of  female  education,  yet  it  is  certain  that  talent 
and  ability  being  by  no  means  given  to  all  in  the  same  proportion,  that  end 
cannot  be  obtained.  The  minds  of  human  beings  are  differently  consti- 
tuted : in  some,  the  intellectual  faculties,  in  others,  the  moral  qualities 
preponderate.  Thus,  the  first  thing  for  a mother  to  study,  is  the  power  and 
bias  of  the  mind  of  her  child.  For  example,  if  your  daughter  have  no  ear 
for  music,  no  idea  of  tune  or  time,  you  may  labour  for  years — no  perseverance 
on  your  part  will  succeed  in  rendering  her  a musician  ; you  may,  with 
infinite  toil  and  trouble,  enable  her  to  play  correctly  ; but  it  will  be  as  a 
parrot  is  taught  to  speak,  mechanically,  without  either  feeling  or  understand- 
ing. The  same  may  be  said  of  drawing,  and  other  ornamental  parts  of 
education,  and  this  is  proof  sufficient  that  accomplishments  are  by  no  means 
essential.  Not  so  with  that  which  is  useful.  A girl  could  now  scarcely 
mix  in  any  society  above  the  very  lowest  class,  without  having  gone 
through  a course  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  These  are,  in  the 
present  day,  indispensable,  which  shows  clearly  the  improved  state  of  society  ; 
for  while,  some  few  years  ago,  it  was  no  uncommon  circumstance  for  a woman 
to  be  unable  to  read  and  spell,  to  say  nothing  of  writing,  she  would  now 
blush  to  be  found  incapable  of  performing  any  of  these  in  a correct  and 
proper  manner. 

Formerly,  there  was  every  excuse  for  a woman’s  ignorance  ; the  general 
opinion  prevailing  against  her  acquiring  knowledge,  more  particularly  if  she 
moved  in  an  inferior  rank  of  life.  It  was  considered  improper  to  teach  her 
to  write,  lest  it  should  lead  her  to  write  love-letters  ; and  even  reading  was 
thought  dangerous,  as  by  the  enlightenment  of  her  mind  she  might  become 
less  willing  to  submit  to  the  lordly  rule  of  man. 

Let  us  be  thankful  that  these  opinions  are  exploded — that  we  live  in  a 
more  enlightened,  and  consequently  in  a more  liberal  age.  The  gentlemen 
nave  discovered,  that  in  a wife  they  require  a companion,  and  sometimes  a 
counsellor,  in  place  of  a household  drudge,  a mere  slave ; and  they  have 


j also  discovered  that  a woman  of  cultivated  intellect  and  refinement  feels  it 
for  her  happiness,  as  well  as  her  duty,  to  submit  herself  to  those  who  are 
placed  in  authority  over  them. 

There  is  now,  therefore,  no  reason  for  restriction  of  any  sort  in  female 
education,  commencing  with  the  most  useful.  In  study,  however,  as  well 
as  in  everything  else,  order  and  regularity  must  be  observed.  Too  much 
time  must  not  be  given  at  once  to  any  part.  I have  heard  of  young  ladies 
being  compelled  to  sit  at  a piano  practising  for  six  hours  each  day.  How 
senseless,  and  at  the  same  time  how  injurious  to  the  health  both  of  mind 
and  body ! A human  being  may  certainly,  by  such  means,  become  a 
perfect  musician — she  may  come  something  near  in  perfection  to  the 
Apollonicon,  or  any  other  self-playing  instrument  j but  of  what  other  ser- 
vice will  she  be,  either  to  herself  or  to  society  ? A weak  mind,  a diseased 
body,  and  probably  a distorted  spine  or  other  physical  deformity,  will  be 
the  fatal  result,  terminating  in  consumption  and  death.  And  all  to  enable 
her  to  perform  that  which  a piece  of  machinery  will  effect  far  better. 

In  early  youth  the  time  should  be  divided  between  study  and  recreation 
alternately,  not  allowing  the  periods  of  the  former  to  be  too  long. 

To  commence  with  the  morning  : enforce  early  rising  as  a most  impor- 
tant duty,  one  which  we  owe  alike  to  society  and  to  ourselves.  The  time 
lost  in  the  morning  can  never  be  made  up  during  the  day ; and  besides  the 
sinfulness  of  wasting  that  which  we  can  'never  recal,  too  much  bed  ener- 
vates the  frame,  enfeebles  the  mind,  and  puts  the  whole  system  into 
disorder. 

Immediately  on  rising,  the  body  should  be  freely  laved  with  cold  or  tepid 
water,  the  teeth  and  mouth  cleansed,  and  the  hair  well  combed  and  brushed, 
then  the  dress  put  on  neatly  and  quickly.  Do  not  think  these  remarks 
superfluous — they  are  all  lessons  which  your  children  should  be  early 
taught,  and  they  will  grow  into  habits  which  will  only  with  great  difficulty 
be  overcome. 

A short  sharp  walk  before  breakfast  will  generally  be  found  beneficial, 
as  the  action  and  the  fresh  air  bring  the  stomach  into  a state  fit  to  receive 
food. 

A simple  breakfast  is  best — light  food,  easy  of  digestion,  with  new  milk, 
or,  if  that  be  too  heavy,  diluted  with  water.  With  regard  to  food  for  the 
young,  much  of  course  depends  on  the  constitution,  and  the  diet  must  be 
regulated  accordingly.  The  plainest  fare  will,  I believe,  be  found  the  best 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  with  milk  for  breakfast,  and  water  for  dinner. 
The  use  of  beer,  wine,  and  all  fermented  liquors,  I would  unhesitatingly 
condemn.  They  may  have  become  necessary  for  those  who  have  been  ac- 
customed to  take  them  from  their  infancy,  for  use  is  second  nature;  but 
that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  perpetuate  the  evil,  and  pour  poison  down 
our  children’s  throats,  to  their  obvious  harm,  merely  because  long  habit  has 
rendered  it  less  hurtful  to  ourselves,  and  the  discontinuance  of  it  inconve- 
nient. 

After  breakfast,  some  time  may  be  advantageously  employed  in  study, 
say  two  hours;  then,  for  a change  and  relaxation  of  mind  and  body, 
some  active  occupation  about  the  house.  You  will  now  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  instruct  your  daughters  in  their  domestic  duties;  bed-making  is  a 
fine  healthy  exercise,  it  strengthens  the  muscles;  sets  the  blood  in  motion, 
and  sends  the  roses  to  the  cheeks;  then  cooking,  pie  and  pudding  making, 
pickling  and  preserving,  exercise  the  mind  and  the  ingenuity  ; and  they 
will  thus  be  laying  up  a store  of  useful  knowledge  which  will  be  in- 
valuable to  them,  and  which  they  will  acquire  with  the  greatest  ease  and 
pleasure. 

After  dinner  (which  I need  not  observe  must  be  served  at  a regular 
hour),  as  it  is  considered  most  conducive  to  digestion  that  the  body  and  mind 
remain  for  a time  at  rest,  the  time  may  be  occupied  at  needle-work,  the  most 
useful  being  acquired  before  the  ornamental  is  permitted.  Two  hours’  rest 
and  quiet  will  restore  the  activity  of  the  mind  and  body,  and  gentle  exercise 
in  the  fresh  air  will  be  both  useful  and  agreeable  till  tea-time. 

Now,  be  it  known  that,  like  all  old  women,  I like  a cup  of  tea  ; and  so 
salutary  do  I find  it  each  afternoon  in  restoring  my  jaded  powers,  infusing, 
as  it  were,  new  life  into  my  frame,  rejoicing  my  heart,  and  re-animating  my 
spirit,  that  I have  been  sometimes  inclined  to  ascribe  some  magical  influence 
to  the  herb.  If  it  be  a slow  poison,  as  some  persons  have  affirmed,  it  is  a 
most  seductive  one,  and  I have  some  small  satisfaction  in  reflecting  that  it  is 
a very  slow  poison  indeed. 

These  considerations  would  induce  me  to  allow  my  daughters  the  re- 
freshment of  a cup  of  tea  in  the  afternoon ; but  as  this  is,  after  all,  only 
an  old  woman’s  weakness,  my  opinion  must  not  weigh  against  the  sober 
judgment  of  those  mothers  who  consider  the  use  of  the  herb  pernicious  or 
improper. 

After  tea,  more  instruction  may  be  given,  in  the  form  of  conversation, 
experiment,  and  reading;  then  to  bed  at  an  early  hour,  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  rise  betimes. 

These  may  be  found  good  general  rules  for  the  division  of  the  day.  I am, 
however,  aware  that  it  will  be  beyond  the  power  of  many  to  follow  them 
out  exactly  ; nor  is  it  absolutely  necessary  that  they  should  ; but  they  will 
serve  as  a general  idea,  on  which  each  family  may  arrange  their  own  plans, 
according  to  circumstances.  It  is  merely  the  outline,  which  every  mother 
of  a family  must  fill  in,  or  re-arrange,  according  to  her  means  and  her 
judgment. 

Few  people  have  taken  the  trouble  to  think  how  much  depends  on  order 
and  method  in  the  conducting  a household,  as  well  as  in  the  management 
of  children.  The  quantity  of  work  which  may  be  done,  and  the  time 
which  may  be  saved,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  comfort  which  will  be 
gained  by  regularity  in  rising,  time  of  meals,  study,  recreation,  and  time 
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of  going  to  rest,  must  be  perfectly  inconceivable  to  those  who  have  not 
studied°the  subject.  For  my  own  part,  I am  convinced  that,  due  regard 
being  paid  to  order  and  regularity,  a household  may  be  conducted  with  more 
ease  and  comfort  to  all  parties,  with  one-quarter  of  the  trouble,  time,  and 
expense  usually  bestowed. 

And  an  attention  to  these  matters  is  the  more  important  where  there  is 
a large  family,  for  your  daughters  can  only  follow  the  rule  which  you  set  be- 
fore them.  A disorderly  household  is  detected  at  a glance.  The  most  casual 
observer  can  discover,  without  the  least  difficulty,  the  character  of  the  mis- 
tress of  a house.  It  is  seen  in  the  merest  trifles— a littered  room,  half-darned 
stockings  stuffed  under  the  sofa  cushions,  dirty  children,  an  untidy  servant, 
proclaim  a slattern. 

And  what  can  be  expected  from  daughters  trained  by  su6h  a mother  ? 
Would  any  man  in  his  senses  choose  his  wife  from  a family  in  which  he  saw 
such  evidences  of  bad  management  ? Certainly  not.  In  the  social  virtues, 
next  to  moral  goodness  come  cleanliness  and  order.  A woman  may  be 
good-tempered,  amiable,  obliging;  but  if  she  be  deficient  in  cleanliness  of 
her  house  or  of  her  person,  and  disorderly  in  her  habits,  I defy  a man  of 
sense  and  virtue  to  respect  her  ; consequently,  she  cannot  long  be  the  object 
of  his  love. 

You  see,  therefore,  the  necessity  of  impressing  these  principles  on  the  minds 
of  your  daughters,  and  of  enforcing  their  practice  by  your  own  example  ; and 
if  I have  done  half  the  justice  to  this  part  of  my  subject  which  I desire, 
I may  safely  avoid  saying  more. 

I am  now  naturally  led  to  consider  the  evils  of  that  “ thief  of  time,5’  pro- 
crastination. How  much  mischief,  how  much  unhappiness  has  it  caused  ! 
The  person  who  procrastinates  is  a general  offender.  He  breaks  his  promise 
without  remorse.  He  not  only  cheats  himself,  but  he  robs  his  neighbour  ; 
robs  him  of  his  time — of  that  which  he  can  never  restore ; and  when  his 
want  of  punctuality  becomes  known,  all  men  of  business  avoid  having  any  en- 
gagements with  him,  unless  compelled. 

This  weakness  is  equally  detrimental  to  the  character  of  a woman.  She 
neglects  to  perform  a certain  duty  at  the  proper  time;  the  consequence  is, 
that  it  is,  most  probably,  done  in  haste,  and  therefore  badly  done ; or  that 
it  is  neglected  altogether. 

Time,  as  it  can  never  be  recalled,  ought  to  be  considered  our  most 
valuable  possession  ; and,  to  a well-regulated  mind,  the  misapplication  of  it 
must  cause  infinite  remorse.  How  happy  one  feels,  on  reflection,  after  a 
well- spent  day  ! while,  on  the  contrary,  if  we  are  conscious  of  having 
wasted  or  misappropriated  our  time,  how  dissatisfied  we  are — how  self-con- 
demned ! 

Let  it  be  your  constant  endeavour  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  your  daughters 
this  golden  rule — “Never  put  off  till  to  morrow  what  you  can  do  to-day.” 
It  is  most  difficult  to  lead  a child  to  understand  the  usefulness  of  this  pre- 
cept. It  seems  in  their  very  nature  to  procrastinate,  to  delay,  to  put  off. 
“ I’ll  do  it  presently” — “I’ll  go  in  a minute.”  But  this  you  must  not  allow. 
There  must  be  “a  time  for  everything,  and  everything  in  its  time  ” — “ a place 
for  everything,  and  everything  in  its  place.” 

In  this,  as"  in  all  else,  you  must  strengthen  precept  by  example  ; and  do 
not  think  the  task  difficult — do  not  think  it  hard  that  you  are  so  called  upon  to 
sacrifice  your  apparent  ease  and  comfort — to  do  that  which  appeals  at  the  time 
irksome,  in  order  to  set  a good  example  to  those  who  are  continually  looking  to 
you  as  a pattern  for  their  own  conduct. 

Believe  me,  the  course  will  soon  be  perfectly  easy— nay,  delightful. 
What  can  be  more  gratifying  than  the  conviction  that  you  are  laying  a 
sure  and  sound  foundation  of  happiness  for  those  dear  ones,  and  that  while 
you  are  together  on  the  earth  their  love  and  reverence  will  be  your  certain 
reward  ? 

Besides,  habit  makes  everything  easy  ; and  how  happy  and  contented  must 
the  habit  of  doing  right  make  us  ! In  determining  on,  and  following  out, 
the  best  plan  for  training  your  children  to  be  good  and  happy,  you  are  as 
certainly  correcting  and  improving  your  own  habits  and  conduct ; so  that 
the  benefit  you  will  derive  is  direct  and  personal;  and  when  you  consider 
bow  much  you  will  be  blessed  in  the  well-doing  of  your  children,  you  will 
acknowledge  the  reward  adequate  to  the  difficulties  against  which  you  will 
have  to  contend.  Aunt  Peggy. 


“ I WOULD  NOT  TELL  THEE  THAT  I LOVED.” 


1 would  not  tell  thee  that  1 loved; 

I’d  only  whisper  in  thy  ear 

That  ev’ry  thought  and  ev’ry  wish 
Was  gratified  when  thou  wert  near. 

My  Cousin  1 

If  roses  were  thy  favourite  flowers. 
Them  only  with  my  hair  I’d  twine ; 

The  choicest  plant  in  my  parterre 
Should  be  that  chosen  one  of  thine, 

My  Cousin ! 

If  poetry  could  please  thy  taste. 

I’d  scan  its  page,  and  cull  the  gems 

Of  history,  love,  chivalric  deeds, 

Of  nations,  kings,  and  diadems, 

For  thee,  my  Cousin  ! 

If  music’s  influence  could  impart 
A charm  to  soothe,  when  care  oppress’d, 

I’d  tune  my  lyre,  and  touch  the  strings, 
And  lull  the  tumult  of  thy  breast, 

My  Cousin ! 

fFoolwich. 


If  feverish  sickness  flush’d  thy  cheek, 

I’d  sit  beside  thy  couch  of  pain, 

And  watch  (in  answer  to  my  prayer) 
The  glow  of  health  return  again 

To  thy  pale  brow,  my  Cousin  ! 

Then  I would  tell  thee  how  my  heart 
Had  sicken’d  at  the  thought  of  death; 

I’d  whisper,  too,  “ This  beauteous  earth 
Would  be  a waste  of  thee  bereft, 

My  Cousin !’  ’ 

But  I would  not  let  a tell-tale  tear 
Betray  the  gladness  of  my  breast ; 

I’d  only  smile  when  thou  wert  near. 

And  leave  thee  to  divine  the  rest, 

My  CoUBin  ! 

For  I’d  never  tell  thee  that  I loved ; 

I’d  only  touch  my  lyre  and  sing  : 

The  roses  that  adorn  my  hair 
A purer  off’ring  could  not  bring 

To  thee,  my  Cousin. 
M.  A.  R. 


LITERATURE  AND  ART. 


POEMS  BY  ELIZA  COOK.  Second  Series.  Simpkin,  Marshall  & Co. 

The  reputation  of  Eliza  Cook  as  a poetess  is  already  established.  She 
takes  for  ever  her  legitimate  place  among  the  bright  names  of  song.  We 
were  going  to  say  English  song,  but  she  rises  above  nationality,  and 
breathes  a freer  air  than  the  mere  bard  or  minstrel,  whose  worst  feature 
was  a dog-like  partiality  for  a master.  Eliza  Cook  has  no  master,  unless 
it  be  that  Master  Love  whose  tender  spirit  so  wins  all  hearts  that  they  are 
most  beloved  who  serve  him  best.  We  admire  the  breadth  and  the  charity 
of  Eliza’s  mind  (we  will  never  call  her  Miss  Cook),  its  playfulness,  its 
receptiveness,  and  the  poetic  purity  of  taste  with  which  it  delights  in  the 
simple  and  the  natural,  in  preference  to  the  artificial  creations  of  ephemeral 
fashion,  science,  and  art.  The  very  childishness  with  which  her  imagina- 
tion glistens  at  the  remembrance  of  old  cries,  old  story-books,  old  straw 
hats — 

The  cap  of  Liberty,  forsooth  ! 

Thou  art  the  thing  to  me  in  truth  ; 

For  slavish  fashion  ne’er  can  break 

Into  the  green  paths  where  I take 

My  Old  Straw  Hat- 

old  clocks,  old  barns,  old  mill-streams,  and  other  young  ideas  with  which 
the  reminiscences  of  contemplative  minds  are  ever  associated,  are  to  us  most 
interesting  evidence  of  a mind  that  has  not  been  corrupted  by  the  artificial 
life  of  modern  civilization,  but  one  that  longs  for  a purer  atmosphere  and 
s,  fairer  light  than  can  be  found  amid  the  gaseous  vapours  and  gas  burners 
of  the  scientific  era.  She  revels  in  rustic  scenery,  in  nutting,  and  even 
fishing,  or  watching  for  a nibble  with  the  patience  of  a cat  at  the  mouth  of 
mouse-hole,  or  rather  with  the  patience  of  one  of  our  own  poets  waiting 
for  the  appearance  of  an  ode  to  liberty,  or  stanzas  addressed  to  Jane  or 
Mary.  She  loves  children  and  old  people,  whose  hearts  are  free  from  the 
fetters  of  intellect,  the  controversies  of  party,  and  the  scheming  policies 
and  intrigues  of  self-interest ; and  steering  clear  of  all  that  is  calculated 
to  give  offence  either  by  dogmatic  assertion  on  the  one  hand,  or  negation 
on  the  other,  she  sings  such  strains  as  are  calculated  to  please  almost 
universally — such  strains  as  in  the  mouth  of  Orpheus,  accompanied  by  a 
touch  of  his  harp,  which  could  charm  the  stones,  but  not  the  Thracian 
women,  might  even 

Have  pleased  the  ear 
Of  Pluto  to  have  quite  set  free 
His  half-regained  Eurydice. 

We  like  an  all-believing  poet.  Poetry  is  not  controversial.  It  is  an 
affirmation  of  a sentient  being.  It  is  the  expression  of  feelings,  and  feelings 
are  all  affirmative.  The  poet  forsakes  his  sphere,  and  forgets  his  mission, 
when  he  denies.  He  is  not  a logician,  not  a controversialist.  That  is  the 
mission  of  the  “ pedestrian  writer,”  as  Horace  calls  the  man  who  writes  in 
prose  in  contrast  with  him  who  rides  on  Pegasus.*  What  the  poet  cannot 
affirm  from  within,  he  can  let  alone  ; and  he  who  does  so  to  the  greatest 
perfection  is  the  greatest  poet.  In  fact,  it  is  in  the  use  of  negatives  that  we 
all  give  the  greatest  offence  to  each  other — denying  each  other’s  convictions, 
opinions,  principles,  predilections;  and  thus  opposing  ourselves  to  each 
other’s  natures,  instead  of  meekly  and  gently  revealing  our  own.  Some 
of  our  greatest  poetical  geniuses  have  ruined  their  influence  by  this  objecting 
spirit.  Milton  is  a controversialist.  Cowper,  one  of  the  finest  poetical 
minds  that  England  has  produced,  enlisted  his  genius  in  the  service  of 

■ doxy.  Young  wrapped  up  his  in  the  garb  of  an  executioner;  it  carries 

even  an  axe  on  its  shoulders,  or  pulls  a cord  like  one  of  the  ministers  of  the 
reign  of  terror.  And  the  brightest  and  the  most  popular  and  best  beloved 
of  all  our  poets  are  those  who  are  most  devoid  of  this  argumentative  spirit. 
Even  the  hideous  faults  of  Shakspeare,  the  vulgarities  of  Burns,  and  the 
liberties  of  Byron  and  Shelley,  are  forgiven  because  of  the  width  of  their 
sympathies,  the  large  affirmativeness  of  their  poetic  genius.  Much  of  this 
is  apparent  in  Eliza  Cook — as  much  as  perhaps  is  becoming  in  a poetess — 
and  yet  it  is  interlaced  with  so  much  tracery  of  religious  feeling,  as  to 
secure  it  against  the  fastidious  quibbles  of  many  who  suspect  the  morality 
of  every  species  of  literature  which  is  not  associated  with  theological 
ideas.  The  theology  of  the  poet,  or  priest  of  nature,  has  always  been  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  the  divine,  because  it  is  not  controversial,  and  Eliza  Cook 
has  judiciously  confined  herself  to  that  aspect  of  religion  in  which  she  can 
best  serve  the  purposes  of  morality,  and  fulfil  her  own  mission  as  a priestess 
of  Nature. 

We  make  no  selection  from  the  volume  before  as  at  present,  as  we  have 
frequently  treated  our  readers  in  previous  numbers  with  a specimen  of  Eliza’s 
exquisite  versification.  We  shall  probably  do  so  often  again.  Meanwhile, 
we  express  our  high  admiration  of  her  genius,  and  also  of  the  exquisite  like- 
ness of  the  poetess  by  Smart,  which  accompanies  the  present  series.  It  is 
itself  a poem.  It  is  a figure  for  man  or  woman  to  gaze  upon  with  a species 
of  enchantment.  It  seems  neither  male  nor  female,  but  both,  or  either,  as 
a spirit  ought  to  be.  Posterity  will  be  charmed  with  it.  We  almost  wish 
that  another  may  never  be  published,  and  that  Eliza  may  never  belong  to 
one  man,  but  to  the  world  ; that  in  looking  upon  the  likeness  we  commit  no 
sin  by  coveting  that  which  belongs  to  another. 


Tuque  pedestribus 

Dices  historiis  proelia  Ctesaris. — Lib.  ii.  Ode  12, 
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THE  RIDDLER'S  SOLUTIONS  OF  No.  115. 

Riddle. — The,  Teeth. — Styk. — T.  V.  H.— Bouverie.—  Ann.— Brecknell.— Cobweb.— 
Walter.— M.  M.  C.— Cowen.—  P.  F. — R.  de  B.— F.  VV.  N.— Long.— Oedipus.— Judy.— 
Padfield. — F.  de  S.— Montagu.— Sebon.— St  Alban  —Uiscipulus.— Wilkinson— Car- 
lisle —Hughes— J.  R W.— Augustin.— Sphinx.— Philomathes.— Doge.— Smith.— 
,T.  W.— N.  L.  S.— Fanny  and  Janette.— Veritas.— Mayoh.— Gabble.— P.  G.  G.— Alex- 
ander.— Marcus.— G.  H.  M.— Davison.— Allen  —Milo.—  Jane.— Osmond. 

Charades  —1.  Passion  Flower. — Henricus.— Styk. — R.  A. — T.  V.  H.— Bouverie.— 
D.  B.—  Brecknell. — Cobweb. — Morgan.— Snell. — Lovell. — Walter. — M.  M.  C. — 
Hiorns. — J.  J.  VV. — Dunkerley. — R.  de  B. — G.  Fores. — Henry. — Eland. — Holland.— 
W.  K.  H.—  Rainger.— F.  W.  N. — Long.— F.  de  S.—Oedipu3.— Judy.— Padfield.— 
Barton.— Lyon. — Plum. — Sebon. — Montagu.—  Hemmingway. — J.  C.  S. — Dawson. — 
St.  Alban. — Hobbe. — Hawthorne. — Discipulus.— Albans.—  Wilkinson. — Carlisle.— 
Hughes. — Bruin. — Calvert. — S.  E.  R.—  Parsons — H.  T.  E. — Dan. — J.  R.  W . — H.  G.  S. 
— Griffin. — Marriott. — Doge. — Augustin. — Chandler.-  Chronon. — Sphinx. — Chamber- 
lain.— Smith.— .McNicol.—J.  W.— N.  L.  S.— Roseberry.— Archelaus.— Fanny  and  Ja- 
nette.— Veritas. — Mayoh. — Gabble. — Rodolph. — Amicus. — P.  G.  G. — Nailsworth. — 
Hooper. — Busby.— Rifleman. — Alexander.— P.  P. — Moore. — Marcus. — C.  H.  M. — 
Henry. — H.  31.— J.  G.  E.— Davison. — Y.  H.  S.— Allen. — Milo.— Jane. — Osmond. — 
Carolo.— Gooch. 


Latitude  and  Longitude  of  St.  Paul's. 

Lat.  Long. 

From  Shooter’s  Hill  . . 51°  30’  47.64"  N.  0°  5'  48.42"  W. 

From  Chingford  . . . 51°  30'  47.70"  N.  0°  5' 48.40"  W. 

From  Royal  Observatory  . 51°  30'  47.76"  N.  0°  5'  48.38"  W. 

Mean  Lat.  of  St.  Paul’s  . . 51°  30'  47.70"  N. 

Mean  Long.  ,,  . . 0s  5'  48.40"  W. 

Veritas. 

The  solution  by  Veritas  would  occupy  a page  of  the  Herald.  The  answers 
by  P.  G.  G.,  H.  M.,  and  Davison  approximate  so  close  to  his,  as  to  be  iden- 
tical in  some  items,  and  only  differing  in  units  or  tens  in  others. 

H.  M.  has  again  omitted  to  sign  his  communication.  From  Tiverton,  the  same; 
and  several  others,  whose  MS.  we  do  not  know. 


Puzzle. — A purchased  a carpet  (16  feet  long,  by  9 feet  wide).  B had  a 
room  12  feet  square  ; and  A"  offered  him  a present  of  the  carpet,  if  B could 
make  it  fit  the  room  accurately,  by  making  but  one  cut,  and  one  seam.  How 
can  this  be  done  ? Rooney. 


2.  Emigration.—  Henricns.— Styk.—1 T.  V.  H.— Bouverie. — Ann.— Brecknell.— Bain. 
— Morgan.— Snell. — Lovell.— Walter. — D.  B. — M.  M.  C. — Hiorns. — Cowen. — J.  J.W. 
— Dunkerley. — R.  de  B.— Eland. — Holland. — W.  K.  H. — Rainger. — F.  W.  N. — Long. 
—Oedipus.— Judy. — Barton.— Sharp.— F.  de  S. — Lyon. — Plum.—  Montagu.—  Hem- 
mingway.— Dawson.—  St.  Alban. — Hawthorne. — Hobbs.— Wilkinson.— Carlisle. — 
Dan. — J.  R.  W.— H G.  S. — Griffin.— Augustin. — Chandler. — Sphinx. — Chamberlain. 
— Doge. — N.  L.  S. — SlcNicol. — Gabble. — Roseberry. — Archelaus. — Veritas. — Amicus. 
— Nailsworth. — P.  P. — Alexander. — Bloore. — Marcus.— C.  H.  M. — Henry. — H,  31. — 
J.  G.  E. — Davison. — Y.  H.  S. — Allen. — 31ilo. — Jane. — Osmond. — Hughes. — Bruin.— 
Calvert.— S.  E.  R. — Parsons. — H.  T.  E. 

AsACSAM.-Jtwe,  Home. — Styk. — T.  V.  H.— Bouverie.— Cobweb.— Walter.— J.  J. 
W. — Dunkerley. — R.  de  B. — Long. — Oedipus. — Judy. — Plum. — Sebon. — St.  Alban. — 
Hughes. — S.  E.  R. — Parsons. — J.  R.  W. — Griffin. — Marriott. — Philomathes. — Doge. 
— Smith. — McNicol.—  P G.  G. — Nailsworth. — Alexander.— i*.  P. — Moore. — JIarcus. 
— H.  M. — Davison. — Y.  H.  S. — Jlilo. — Jane. — Carlisle. 

Brans. — 1 . Sivift.  2.  Kite.  3.  Heron,  4.  Chaffinch.  5.  Sparrow.  6.  Nuthatch. 
7.  Kingfisher.  8.  Haven.  9.  Swulloiv  10.  Marlin  — Styk,  7. — T.  V H.,  8. — Bouverie, 
6.— Walter,  2. — Ann,  1. — Brecknell,  -!. — Cobweb,  8. — Snell,  6. — Lovell,  6. — D.  B.,  6. — 
M.  M.  C.,  8. — Hiorns,  3.— J.  J.  YV.,9. — R.  de  B.,8. — Eland,  4. — Holland,  1.— W.  K.  H„ 

6. — Long,  9.— Oedipus,  9.— Padfield,  C. — F.  de  S.,  10.— Plum,  6.—  Hemmingway,  3. — 
Dawson,  7. — Sebon,  9. — St.  Alban,  7.— Hawthorne,  5. — Hobbs,  5. — Discipulus,  7. — 
Albans,  7. — Wilkinson, 7. — Carlisle,  10. — Hughes,  9. — S.  E.  R.,  9. — Parsons, 4. — H.  T. 
E.,  9. — Dan,  8. — J.  R.  VV.,  9. — H.  G.  S.,  3. — Griffin,  10. — Slarriott,  8. — Augustin,  8. — 
Sphinx,  9.— Chandler,  6. — Chronon,  2. — Chamberlain,  5. — Doge,  8. — Smith,  8. — 
McNicol,  9.  — J.  W.,  4. — Roseberry,  2. — Veritas,  5.— Archelaus,  9. — Fanny  and  Janette, 

7. — Slayoh,  4.— Rodolph,  8 — P.  G.  G.,  9.— Nailsworth,  10. — Hooper,  4. — Busby,  6.— 
Rifleman,  1. — Alexander,  5 —Moore,  10.— Mareus,4. — C.H.M.,  10. — H.M.,9.— J.G.E., 
2. — Jlilo,  9. — Davison,  9.— Y.  H.  S.,  6. — Allen,  3. — Jane,  9.—  Osmond,  5. — Carolo,  3. 

Towns. — 1.  Bishop  Stortford.  2.  Stevenage.  3.  St.  Albans.  4.  Kernel  Hempsted. 
5.  Hitchih.  6.  Watford.  7.  Berlchampsted.  8.  Hertford.  9.  Welwyn. — Henricus,  8. 
—Styk,  7. — T.  V.  H„  9. — Walter,  9. — Brecknell,  3.— Cobweb,  9.— Snell,  7. — J.  J.  W., 
9. — R.  de  B.,  6.— Eland,  7.— Long,  9. — Judy,  7.— Barton,  10.— F.  de  S.,  9.—  Plum,  8. 
—Montagu,  10.— Hemmingway,  7.— J.  C.  S„  7.— Sebon,  7.— St.  Alban,  9.— Hawthorne, 
9.— Hobbs,  9. — Discipulus,  9. — Albans,  8.— Wilkinson,  8.— Carlisle,  6. — Spilsbury. — 
S.  E.  R„  8.— Parson,  3.— H,  T.  E.,  2.— Dan,  8.— H.G.  S.,  6. — Griffin,  9. — Blarriott,  7. — 
Augustin,  9. — Chandler, 7.— Chronon, 8.— Sphinx,  9.— Doge,  7.— Smith,  7. — McNicol, 
9. — J.  W.,  1. — Roseberry,  1. — Archelaus,  3. — Fanny  and  Janette,  0. — Mayoh,  4. — 
Gabble,  7.  — Rodolph,  7.—  Hooper,  4.— Rifleman,  9. — Alexander,  7. — Jloore,  8. — 
C.  H.  M.,  8. — Henry,  8. — H.  31.,  6.— J.  G.  E.,  6. — Davison,  3. — Y.  H.  S.,  9. — Allen,  3. 
— Jlilo,  4.— Jane,  3. — Osmond,  7. — Carolo,  6. 


ENIGMA. 


The  following , said  to  be  from  the  pen  of  a well-known  talented  lady , appeared 
in  a periodical  about  four  years  ago , but  was  not  then  solved  : — 


From  earth’s  dark  mine  I date  my  birth, 
Tho’  fashion’d  am  by  man  ; 

Numbers  now  daily  own  my  worth 
Since  first  my  reign  began. 

No  gaudy  tints  to  me  belong 
Yet  when  abroad  I’m  shown, 

Admiring  crowds  around  me  throng. 
And  ask  me  as  a loan. 

Bly  taper  waist  the  sick  admire — 

Say  “ I possess  a charm 
Kindle  without  a smoke  or  lire ; 

E’en  frozen  bosoms  warm.  * 
When  I exert  my  powers  divine, 

Tho’  strangely  it  may  seem, 

Then  stars  from  out  my  head  do  shine ; 
Gaze  on  them,  and  you’ll  dream. 

E’en  lovely  ladies  j'oy  to  see, 

And  clasp  me  to  their  breast ; 


No  doubt  their  lovers  envy  me. 

And  wish  themselves  so  blest. 

In  various  places  though  I’m  found, 

(And  claim  the  poet’s  lays). 

With  vanity  I ne’er  abound  ; 

And  deaf  am  I to  praise. 

The  old  I serve — expand  my  charms 
(To  me  this  class  belong)  ; 

They  fold  me  in  their  aged  arms, 

And  I their  lives  prolong. 

Let  husbands  watch  me  ever  so. 
Unblushing  I declare, 

Perhaps,  when  to  their  beds  they  go. 
They’ll  find  that  I am  there. 

I serve  the  old,  infirm,  and  young; 

From  them  this  boon  I claim — 

To  tell  from  whence  and  whom  I’m  sprung, 
And  say  what  is  my  name  ? 

An  Extract,  sent  by  R.  P. 


CHARADE. 


A post  of  honour  and  disgrace, 

A trap  to  catch  the  finny  race  ; 

Unite  them,  they  will  give  a town 

Near  London,  of  no  small  renown.  Dick. 

Rebus.— My  whole  is  what  most  men  are  eagerly  in  pursuit  of,  whether 
statesman,  politician,  or  humble  mechanic  ; beheaded,  1 become  an  orna- 
mental part  of  female  dress  ; behead  again,  I am  then  only  an  unit, 
which,  though  insignificant,  is  a point  on  which  has  hung  the  destiny  of 
thousands.  Alpha. 


FLOWERS  ENIGMATICALLY  EXPRESSED. 


£ s.  d. 

480  0 0 .. 
620  160.. 
372  9 7 80 
3631  13  7 80 
600  0 0 
4375  C 0 .. 
5920  0 9i  40 
0 0 ol- 


£16000  0 0 


Funeral  expenses. 
Tu  uncle's  family. 
To  servants. 

Paid  for  estate. 

Lost  upon  gambling. 
Expenses  oj  living. 
Left  to  his  sister. 
The  remainder. 


ARITHMETICAL  QUESTIONS. 


Styk—  T.  V.  LI.— 31.  B.  31.— G.  Fores. 
—Henry.  — Holland.  — Eardley.  — Pad- 
field.  — Montagu.  — Hemmingway.  — 
Dawson.  — Hawthorne. — Hobbs. — Wil- 
kinson.— Dan.— J.  K.  W.—  Augustin,  9. 
— J ackson. — G abble. — Doge. — N . L.  S. — 
Veritas, — P.  G.  G. — Nailsworth  — Alex- 
ander.—3Ioore. — Osmond.  — H.  31. — Da- 
Tison. — Y.  H.  S. — Allen. 


2.  lyL  inch  = space  between  outer  edge  of  the  stone  and  inner  edge  of  the  cylinder, 
and  J inch  = space  between  the  sides. — Veritas  gives  1.85  or  1.75,  according  to  imperial 
bushel  2218.192,  or  Winchester  bushel  2150.42.  These  disputed  standards  are  always 
in  our  way  ; besides,  the  question  is  ambiguous. — P.  G,  G.  gives  1.211  for  the  first, 
and  .465  for  the  second.  This  is  near  the  propounder’s  answer.  Some  of  our  best 
calculators  do  not  understand  the  question. — Moore  1.931. — H.  31. 1.84. — Allen  1 85.— 
Styk  1.61725. 

3.  1000,  or  specific  gravity  of  rain  water.— Veritas.— P.  G.  G.— Davison. 

4.  44|  sec.  tine  ; feet  velocity  ; 8022-,-Lg.  feet  elevation. — N.  L.  S. 

nearly.  Veritas  44§  time,  8022Tt~g-  elevation. — P.  G.  G-. — Alexander. — 
H.  M.  44£,  and  710  velocity. 

Trigonometrical  Question. — Summary  of  Results. 

1.  From  Shooter’s  Hill,  Chingford,  N. TV.  . . , 12°  43'  26" 

Convergency  of  Meridians  . . 2'  53" 


From  Chingford,  Shooter’s  Hill  is  S.E. 

2.  From  Shooter’s  Hill  to  St.  Paul’s 

From  Chingford  to  ditto  .... 
From  Shooter’s  Hill  to  Royal  Observatory 
From  Chingford  to  ditto  . 

3.  From  St.  Paul’s  to  ditto  .... 


12°  46'  19" 
39,969  feet. 
48,846  „ 

16,615  „ 

57,850  „ 
25,657.5,, 


4. 


5. 


Latitude  of  Shooter’s  Hill 
Longitude 


51’  27'  57.97"  N. 
0°  3' 41.62"  E. 


Latitude  and  Longitude  of  Chingford. 


From  Shooter’s  Hill 
From  Royal  Observatory . 

Mean  Lat.  of  Chingford 
Mean  Long. 


Lat.  Long. 

51°  38'  8.80"  N.  0'  0.05"  W. 

51°  48'  8.92"  N.  0'  0.00 

. . 51°  38' 8.86"  N. 

. 0°  0'  0.02"  W, 


1.  The  name  of  a bird,  and  what  gardeners  dislike. 

2.  A singing  bird,  and  an  article  useful  sometimes  on  horseback. 

3.  The  name  of  a reptile,  and  a useful  plant. 

4.  Three  parts  of  an  article  used  in  a game,  and  the  contraction  of  a Chris- 
tian name. 

5.  To  seize  quickly,  and  the  name  of  a fabulous  animal. 

6.  What  everybody  desires,  but  few  possess ; or  a part  of  the  human 
body,  and  what  most  people  like. 

7.  The  name  of  a city,  and  articles  used  in  most  houses. 

8.  A destructive  animal  of  chase,  and  an  article  of  dress. 

9.  What  few  roses  are  without,  and  a fruit. 

10.  An  animal  production,  and  beer  in  an  unfermented  state. 

11.  The  name  of  a domestic  bird,  and  another  word  for  ruin. 

12.  The  name  of  a carriage,  and  the  title  of  a distinct  people. — Walter. 

ARITHMETICAL  aUESTIONS. 

1.  How  many  different  hands  can  be  held  at  six-card  cribbage ; and  how 

many  ways  of  throwing  out  two  cards  from  each  hand  ? Metcalf. 

2.  Two  boats,  of  equal  powers,  and  whose  crews  , would  row  the  same 

distance  per  hour,  viz.,  five  miles  in  still  water,  set  off  at  the  same  time,  the 
one  from  Dover  Harbour,  and  the  other  from  Margate,  the  distance  being 
25  miles.  Now,  the  tide  ran  from  the  former  port  to  the  latter  with  a pro- 
pelling power  of  miles  per  hour,  and  with  a resisting  force  of  equal  ratio 
from  the  latter  to  the  former.  The  question  is,  how  many  miles  will  each  of 
the  boats  have  made  good  when  they  meet  ? Reaks. 

3.  The  lengths  of  three  lines,  taken  from  the  three  angles  of  a triangular 

field  to  the  middle  of  the  opposite  sides,  are  180,  240,  and  300  links  re- 
spectively. Required  the  area  and  length  of  the  sides  ? Davison. 

4.  If  a cast-iron  ball  of  9 lbs.  (diameter  4 inches)  was  twirled  round 

with  a rope  20  feet  long,  and  56549.376  lbs.  would  just  break  the  rope,  re- 
quired bow  far  the  ball  would  penetrate  into  a block  of  sound  elm,  to  go 
in  the  direction  of  the  fibres.  That  moment  the  rope  broke  the  ball  entered 
the  elm.  X.  X.  X. 


Answers  to  the  preceding  Questions  should  reach  us  either  before  or  by 
the  post  which  arrives  in  London  on  Friday  morning,  the \bth  of  August ; 
those  from  Subscribers  in  the  Metropolis  and  its  environs  two  days  earlier. 
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RANDOM  READINGS. 


The  milliners  declare  that,  notwithstanding  the  extreme  bustle  of  the  ladies, 
things  are  anything  but  brisk. 

The  civic  Solomons  of  Greenwich  have  issued  a proclamation  to  the  local 
police  to  destroy  all  wandering  dogs  that  may  be  “ suspected  reasonably 
mad  !" 

A gentleman,  hearing  of  the  death  of  another,  “ I thought,”  said  he,  to 
a person  in  company,  “ you  told  me  that  Tom  Wilson’s  fever  was  gone  off.” 
“ Yes,”  replied  the  latter,  “ I did  so  ; but  I forgot  to  mention  that  he  was 
gone  off  along  with  it.” 

At  a recent  interment  in  Devonshire,  the  crowd  was  so  greaf  as  to  nearly 
precipitate  the  bystanders  into  the  grave.  Among  the  number  was  a Mr.  Quick, 
who  turned  round  to  those  behind  him,  and  requested  that  they  would  not  be 
so  inhuman  as  to  bury  the  quick  with  the  dead.  * 

It  is  a curious  fact,  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Caudle,  of  the  Strand,  were 
brought  before  the  Bow  Street  magistrates  last  week  ; and  Mrs.  Caudle, 
who  evidently  “wore  the  smalls,”  was  fined  £?>  for  obstructing  the  police. 
Mr.  Caudle  was  fined  £1,  and  was  ordered  by  Mrs.  C.  not  to  pay  it,  but  to 
go  to  prison. 

Captain  Berkeley  excited  no  little  mirth  in  the  House  the  other  evening, 
during  a discussion  on  the  Direct  London  and  Portsmouth  Railway  Bill, 
when  he  complained  that  the  line  would  materially  affect  his  property,  and 
make  him  thirteen  miles  farther  from  London  than  he  was  at  present.  This 
beats  Paddy  out  and  out. 

At  a public  table  the  other  day,  two  “ gentlemen  ” got  into  a vehement 
dispute  upon  a subject  of  which  they  were  profoundly  ignorant.  A large 
dog,  whose  slumbers  on  the  hearth  were  disturbed  by  the  altercation,  rose 
up,  and  began  to  hark  furiously.  “ Hold  your  tongue,  you  brute  1”  said  an 
old  gentleman,  who  had  been  quietly  sipping  His  wine;  “ you  know  no  more 
about  it  than  they  do.”  The  table  was  instantly  in  a roar,  and  the  brawlers 
were  abashed. 

The  Bristol  Mercury  contains  the  following  : — “ A Quaker  gentleman  in 
this  neighbourhood  was  the  other  day  remarking  on  the  fineness  of  the 
weather  to  an  Irishman  engaged  in  the  labours  of  the  field,  when  the  latter, 
with  that  promptness  of  reply  and  oddity  of  illustration  for  which  the  poorer 
Irish  are  remarkable,  exclaimed,  “ By  my  troth,  we  could  not  have  managed 
better  ourselves  if  we  had  had  the  sun  in  one  hand  and  the  watering-pot  in 
the  other.’  ” 

I can  recollect  (said  Lady  Hester  Stanhope)  when  I was  ten  or  twelve 
years  old,  going  to  Hastings’  trial.  My  garter  somehow  came  off,  and 
was  picked  up  by  Lord  Grey,  then  a young  man.  At  this  hour,  as  if  it 
were  before  me  in  a picture,  I can  see  his  handsome  but  very  pale  face ; his 
broad  forehead  ; his  corbeau  coat,  with  cut  steel  buttons  ; his  white  satin 
waistcoat  and  breeches,  and  the  buckles  in  his  shoes.  He  saw  from  whom 
the  garter  fell,  hut,  observing  my  confusion,  did  not  wish  to  increase  it,  and, 
with  infinite  delicacy,  gave  the  garter  to  the  person  who  sat  there  to  serve 
tea  and  coffee. 

A Compliment. — A lovely  girl  was  bending  her  head  over  a rose-tree 
which  a lady  was  purchasing  from  an  Irish  basket-woman  in  Covent  Garden 
Market,  when  the  woman,  looking  kindly  at  the  young  beauty,  said,  “ I axes 
yer  pardon,  young  lady ; but  if  it’s  plasing  to  ye,  l’dj  thank  ye  to  keep  yer 
cheek  away  from  that  ere  rose,  or  ve’ll  put  the  lady  out  of  conceit  with  the 
colour  of  her  dower'' 

American  Gas  Making. — When  Chippendale  had  the  theatre  in  Cincin- 
nati, he  announced  the  theatre  to  bo  “ illuminated  by  gas  manufactured 
from  lard.”  One  evening  the  chandeliers  played  a number  of  fantastic 
tricks,  and  were  about  taking  their  entire  leave  of  the  audience,  when  the 
manager  was  favoured  by  a suggestion  from  the  pit — “ Drive  in  another 
hog!” 

A Sensible  Savage. — There  was  a great  “ Indian  Council  ” the  other 
day,  within  the  limits  of  the  Creek  nation,  at  which  the  United  States  Re- 
public was  represented  by  civil  and  military  officers.  “ Black  Dog,”  the 
chief  of  the  Osages,  a strapping  savage  of  seven  feet,  consumed  twelve 
pounds  of  beef  per  day  for  four  days,  and  then  fell  to  eight  pounds  per  day. 
In  reply  to  the  speeches  of  the  Yankees,  he  sensibly  said,  “Brothers,  your 
talk  is  good,  but  your  beef  is  better.” 

The  Danger  of  Marrying  a Twin. — The  Boston  Times  relates  that 
a young  gentleman,  in  the  public  streets  of  that  city,  clasped  a lady  round 
the  waist,  and,  uttering  a cry  of  joy,  printed  several  kisses  upon  her  lips  with 
the  quickness  of  thought.  On  coming  to  an  explanation,  it  was  found  that 
the  young  gentleman  bad  mistaken  the  lady  for  her  twin  sister,  whom  he  was 
courting.  Our  Yankee,  contemporary  thinks  it  dangerous  to  marry  a lady 
who  has  a twin  sister,  as  a man  might  be  kissing  somebody  else’s  wife  when 
he  thought  he  was  saluting  his  own. 


A young  poet  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  fallen  in  love  the  second  time.  It 
may  be  true  that  “ true  love  never  did  run  smooth,”  but  this  can’t  be  said 
of  his  poetry  : — 


New  Orleans  Fashions  for  August. — A blow-away  hat,  a cut-away 
coat,  a running  pattern  waistcoat,  elastic  pantaloons,  and  spring-heeled 
pumps. — Picayune. 

A Tailor’s  Bill  in  1616. — For  making  a suit  of  clothes,  4s.;  for 
making  a cloak,  Is.  6d. ; for  making  a morning  gown,  Is.  8d. ; for  making  a 
black  gown.  Is.  6d. 

To  Prevent  Apples  from  Rotting. — It  has  been  discovered  that  the 
best  way  to  prevent  apples  from  rotting  is  to  put  them  in  a warm,  dry 
cellar,  and  let  a family  of  fifteen  children  have  free  access  to  them  every 
day. 

Black  Logic. — The  natives  are  generally  favourable  to  the  slave  trade. 
It  brings  them  many  comforts  and  luxuries  which  the  legitimate  trade  does 
not  supply.  Their  argument  is,  that  “ if  a man  goes  into  the  Bush  and  buys 
camwood,  he  must  pay  another  to  bring  it  to  the  beach  ; but  if  he  buy  a 
slave  this  latter  commodity  will  not  only  walk,  but  bring  a load  of  camwood 
on  his  back.” — Journal  of  an  African  Cruiser. 

Singing  Without  a Master. — A young  man  at  a social  party  was  vehe- 
mently urged  to  sing  a song.  He  replied  that  he  would  first  tell  a story,  and 
then,  if  they  still  persisted  in  their  demand,  he  would  endeavour  to  execute 
a song.  When  a boy,  he  said,  he  took  lessons  in  singing,  and  on  one  Sunday 
morning  he  went  up  into  the  garret  to  practise  alone.  While  in  full  cry,  he  was 
suddenly  sent  for  by  the  old  gentleman.  “ This  is  pretty  conduct,”  said  the 
father,  “ pretty  employment  for  the  son  of  pious  parents,  to  be  sawing  boards 
in  the  garret  on  a Sunday  morning,  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  all  the  neigh- 
bours. Sit  down,  and  take  your  book.”  The  young  man  was  unanimously 
excused  from  singing  the  proposed  song. 

Siamese  Solomons. — Mr.  Wadd  tells  us,  in  his  pleasant  “Mems,  Maxims, 
and  Memoirs,”  that  the  Siamese  were  in  the  habit  of  deciding  important 
questions  which  came  into  court  by  means  of  emetic  pills  ! The  stomach  of 
the  suitor  (plaintiff  or  defendant)  that  retained  them  the  longer  time,  gained 
the  cause;  whilst  he  who  too  suddenly  cast  them  up  again  was  himself  cast 
in  damages,  kicked  out  of  court,  and  had  to  pay  both  costs  and  pills.  We 
certainly  have  heard  of  many  people  who  have  had  no  stomach  for  law,  and 
here,  clearly,  the  strongest  had  the  best  chance  in  the  struggle,  whilst  the 
loser  may  be  said,  most  emphatically,  to  be  “ brought  up  ” for  judgment. — 
Ainsworth's  Magazine. 

Irish  Counsel. — In  the  last,  and  even  in  the  present  century  there  were 
Irish  counsel,  termed  “fighting  counsel,”  well  paid  as  the  risks  they  en- 
countered merited,  and  most  useful  at  elections.  Elections  in  those  days 
often  lasted  for  a fortnight  or  three  weeks,  and  sometimes  averaged  from  one 
to  two  duels  a day.  It  accordingly  was  the  policy  of  the  candidates  to  select 
good  shots  for  their  counsel.  Within  the  present  century  Mr.  Thomas 

O’M was  counsel  at  a Clare  election,  where  he  conducted  the  business 

of  his  client  in  a style  so  pacific  as  to  excite  the  astonishment  of  a friend, 
who  was  well  aware  of  his  fire-eating  propensities.  “Why,  Tom,”  said  his 
friend,  “ you  are  marvellously  quiet.  How  does  it  happen  that  you  have  not 
got  into  any  rumpus  ?”  “ Because  my  client  does  not  pay  m e fighting  price,” 
replied  Tom,  with  the  most  business-like  air  in  the  world.  The  tariff  in- 
cluded two  scales  of  payment  for  election  counsel — the  talking  price  and  the 
fighting  price.  — Tail’s  Magazine. 

What  part  of  the  History  of  Rome  would  an  old  lady  naturally  object  to 
read  ? — The  history  of  her  decline  and  fall. 

What  other  ages  would  a woman  on  the  turn  of  forty  consider  objection- 
able as  a branch  of  history  ? — Hallam’s  Middle  Ages. 

What  would  a young  lady  be  likely  to  do  with  “ Burnet’s  History  of  his 
own  Times  ” ? — Burn  it. — Joe  Miller. 


COMMON-PLACE  v.  THE  IDEAL. 


My  nephew  Tom,  has  penn’d  some  verse, 
Altho’  he  but  a minor ; 

The  thought’s  so  sweet,  the  rhyme  so  terse, 
I never  read  much  finer. 

’Mong  poets  he  will  rank  some  day  ; 

In  print  he  shall  cut  capers ; 

And  to  Fame’s  temple  tread  the  way. 

By  writing  for  the  Papers. 

Puff'd  up  with  partial,  friendly  praise 
Tom  thought  himself  quite  clever; 
lie  dreamt  of  ever-verdant  bays. 

And  more  deceived  was  never. 

The  “ drudging  world”  he  learnt  to  spurn ; 

He  read  by  midnight  tapers, 

A high  celebrity  to  earn, 

Thro’  writing  for  the  Papers. 

Hereford. 


But  Tom  of  this  was  not  aware 
(Tho’allyoungscribes  should  know  it)— 
Praises  from  friends,  however  fair, 

YVill  never  make  a poet. 

The  critics  call’d  his  rhymes  “ all  Stuff- 
Fit  only  for  star-gapers,” — 

Which  made  Tom  think  he’d  done  enougli 
Of  writing  for  the  papers  1 

’Bout  stony-hearted  sons  of  earth, 

Tom  now  began  to  prattle— 

Of  genius  stunted  in  its  birth, 

And  all  such  kind  of  tattle. 

Yet  in  due  time  he  was  brought  round — 
Was  ’prenticed  at  a draper’s — 

And  soon  by  it  more  profit  found 
Than  writing  for  the  Papers. 

J.  J.  R. 


This  work  is  published,  in  London,  every  Saturday  Morning , price  One 
Penny  ; and  the  best  mode  of  securing  its  punctual  delivery,  in  the  country, 
is  by  giving  the  order  for  it  to  a bookseller  or  newsvendor  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  so  that  he  may  obtain  it  in  his  London  parcel,  with  other 
weekly  publications.  It  is  also  published  in  Parts,  price  Sixpence , which 
are  delivered  with  the  Magazines  on  the  first  day  of  each  month. 


o wunst  i luvd  a nuther  girl 
Hur  name  it  was  murrhier 
but  betsy  dear  my  luv  for  u 
is  45  times  more  higher 
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JEAMES  OF  BUCKLEY  SQUARE.— A Heligy.— By  Punch . 


Come  all  ye  gents  vot  cleans  the  plate, 
Come  all  ye  ladies’  maids  so  fair. 

Vile  I a story  vill  relate 
Of  cruel  Jeames  of  Buckley  Square. 

A tighter  lad,  it  is  confest, 

Neer  valk'd  vith  powder  in  his  air, 
Orvore  a nosegay  in  his  breast, 

Than  andsum  Jeames  of  Buckley  Square. 
O Evns:  it  vas  the  best  of  sights, 

Behind  his  master’s  coach  and  pair, 

To  see  our  Jeames,  in  red  plush  tights, 

A driving  hoff  from  Buckley  Square. 

He  vel  became  his  hagwiletts  ; 

He  cock’d  his  at  with  such  a hair ; 

His  calves  and  viskers  va<t  such  pets, 

That  hall  loved  Jeannes  of  Buckley  Square- 

He  pleased  the  hup-stairs  folks  as  veil ; 

And,  o ! I vither’d  vith  despair, 

Misses  vouhl  ring  the  parler-bell. 

And  call  up  Jeames  in  Buckley  Square. 
Both  beer  and  sperrits  he  abhord 
(Sperrits  and  beer  I can’t  a bear)  ; 

You  would  have  thought  he  vas  a lord, 
Down  in  our  All  in  Buckley  Square. 

Last  year  he  visper’d,  “ Mary  Ann, 

Ven  I’ve  an  under’d  pound  to  spare. 

To  take  a public  is  my  plan, 

And  leave  this  hojous  Buckley  Square.” 
O how  my  gentle  heart  did  bound 
To  think  that  I his  name  should  bear  ! 
“Dear  Jeames,”  says  1,  “ I’ve  twenty  pound,” 
And  gev  them  him  in  Buckley  Square. 

Our  master  vas  a City  gent — 

His  name’s  in  railroads  everywhere  ; 
And,  lord,  vot  lots  of  letters  vent 
Betwigst  his  brokers  and  Buckley  Square! 


My  Jeames  it  was  the  letters  took. 

And  read  ’em  all  (I  think  it’s  fair), 

And  took  a leaf  from  master’s  book, 

As  hot  hers  do  in  Buckley  Square. 
Encouraged  with  my  twenty  pound — 

Of  which  poor  I was  unavare — 
i He  wrote  the  Companies  all  round, 

And  sign’d  hisself  from  Buckley  Square. 
And  how  John  Porter  used  to  grin, 

As,  day  by  day,  share  after  share, 

Came  railway  letters  pouring  in, 

“ J.  Plusli,  Esquire,  in  Buckley  Square.” 

Our  servants’  All  was  in  a rage — [bear, 
Scrip,  stock,  curves,  gradients,  bull  and 
j Vith  butler,  coachman,  groom,  and  page 
1 Vas  all  the  talk  in  Buckley  Square, 

But  O ! imagine  vat  I felt, 

Last  Vensdy  veek  as  ever  were — 

I gits  a letter,  which  I spelt 
“Mis  M.  A.  Hoggins,  Buckley  Square.” 

; He  sent  me  back  my  money  true — 
j He  sent  me  back  my  lock  of  air, 

And  said,  “My  dear,  I bid  ajew 
• To  Mary  Haim  and  Buckley  Square.” 
Think  not  to  marry,  foolish  Hann, 

With  people  who  your  betters  are  ; 
James  Plush  is  now  a gentleman, 

And  you — a cook  in  Buckley  Square. 

I “ I’ve  thirty  thousand  guineas  won. 

In  six  short  months,  by  genus  rare ; 
i You  little  thought  what  Jeames  was  on, 
Poor  Mary  Hann,  in  Buckley  Square. 

; I’ve  thirty  thousand  guineas  net; 

Powder  and  plush  I scorn  to  vear  ; 

I And  so,  Miss  Mary  Hann,  forget 

For  ever  Jeames  of  Buckley  Square.” 


THE  STORY-TELLER. 


AN  ADVENTURE. 


In  an  extensive  forest  in  one  of  the  southern  provinces  of  France  I had 
been  for  some  hours  taking  a solitary  ramble,  deriving  much  enjoyment  in 
the  contemplation  of  those  beauties  which,  in  the  most  pleasing  forms  and 
varieties,  met  my  gaze  at  almost  every  step.  Their  loveliness  shone  in 
the  fairest  light  by  the  morning  sun,  which  was  then  darting  its  rays 
through  the  thick  foliage  above  me;  when,  finding  that  time  had  passed 
more  quickly  than  I had  reckoned  on,  I was  about  to  retrace  my  steps. 
But  here  a difficult  task  presented  itself;  for,  as  I had  taken  no  note  of  time, 
so  also  had  I failed  to  observe  the  course  or  direction  in  which  I had  been 
wandering.  Pausing,  therefore,  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  which  path  to 
take,  in  order  to  return,  my  attention  became  suddenly  arrested  by  a 
rustling  noise  at  a short  distance  behind  me;  and,  on  turning  round  to 
ascertain  the  cause,  I saw,  emerging  from  a dark  thicket  of  brushwood,  the 
tall  and  stout  figure  of  a man,  of  a very  wild  and  savage  aspect,  which  was 
in  no  slight  degree  increased  by  the  rough  habiliments  which  covered  him. 
On  perceiving  me,  be  suddenly  stood  still,  and  gazed  on  me  with  a look  of 
seemingly  gratified  amazement.  Advancing  a few  paces  towards  him,  I 
asked  him  if  he  could  direct  me  the  way  to  the  nearest  village.  He  made 
no  reply,  but  beckoning  to  me  with  his  hand,  took  one  of  the  paths,  which 
I thought  must  necessarily  lead  in  a contrary  direction  to  that  part  of  the 
forest  at  which  I had  entered.  I,  however,  followed  him  until  we  arrived 
at  an  open  space,  apparently  in  the  central  and  least  frequented  part  of 
the  forest.  In  this  there  stood  a very  old,  and  somewhat  dilapidated 
building,  which  my  strange  guide  was  about  to  enter;  but,  observing  as  he 
turned  upon  the  threshold  that  I stood  still,  as  if  hesitating  to  advance 
farther,  he  assumed  a look  and  tone  of  friendliness,  and  desired  me  to 
come  in.  I therefore  followed  him;  and  as  we  paced  the  long  and  gloomy 
passages,  and  ascended  winding  and  broken  staircases,  I began  to  feel 
apprehensive  that  my  personal  security  was  becoming  rather  hazardously 
involved,  especially  as  I was  at  the  time  unprovided  with  any  weapon  of 
defence.  At  length  we  came  to  a door  that  opened  into  an  apartment 
which,  but  for  the  faint  glimmering  of  a lamp  that  was  burning  in  a distant 
corner,  would  have  been  in  entire  darkness;  and  from  a thick  mist  with 
which  the  room  at  the  time  was  filled,  no  object  could  be  distinctly  seen, 
not  even  in  that  part  where  the  light  was  burning.  Experiencing,"  there- 


fore, a difficulty  in  breathing,  I was  anxious  to  quit  so  disagreeable  and 
uninviting  a spot;  but  as  I turned  back  towards  the  door  by  which  I had 
entered,  I found  it  strongly  fastened  on  the  outer  side,  and  to  my  increased 
amazement,  perceived  also  that  my  guide  had  left  me. 

I now  began  to  consider  that  his  designs  towards  me  could  be  no  less 
hostile  than  the}'  had  been  strange  and  mysterious,  but  was  determined  not 
to  submit  unresistingly  to  any  restraint  lie  might  impose,  or  indeed,  to  any 
act  at  all  inimical  to  my  feelings  or  desires.  I therefore  began  to  call 
loudly  for  assistance,  and  to  demand  immediate  release  from  so  miserable 
and  loathsome  a place,  at  the  same  time  groping  about  the  room  for  some 
instrument  by  which  I might  be  enabled  to  effect  a forcible  exit.  While 
doing  this,  the  apartment  became  suddenly  illuminated  by  the  light  of  day, 
which  now  shone  in  at  a broken  but  strongly  barred  window,  from  which 
the  shutter  had,  by  some  strange  process,  been  quickly  removed.  I was 
hereby  enabled  better  to  discover  the  nature  of  my  position,  and  on 
looking  around,  I saw,  to  my  extreme  horror,  the  bodies  of  eight  persons 
lying  apparently  lifeless  on  the  floor.  They  were  devoid  of  clothing,  and 
their  skin,  which  scarcely  served  as  a covering  for  their  bones,  exhibited 
those  marks  and  discolorations  which  corpses  generally  assume  when  they 
have  ceased  to  be  tenanted  by  vitality.  A groan,  which  proceeded  from  a 
deep  recess  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  apartment,  drew  my  attention 
thither,  where,  on  a wretched  pallet  of  straw,  lay  stretched  an  aged  female, 
whose  body  seemed  fast  yielding  to  the  effects  of  starvation  and  disease. 
On  seeing  me,  she  uttered,  in  a most  faint  and  pitiful  tone — “ Another 
victim  ! ” 

Startled  at  this  expression,  I w as  about  to  question  her  concerning  her 
own  situation  and  condition,  and  the  meaning  of  what  I saw  around  me; 
for  what  purpose  also  1 had  been  lured  there,  and  why  thus  made  a prisoner. 
But,  raising  her  hand  as  a check  to  the  interrogations  she  saw,  by  my  looks, 
I was  desirous  of  proposing,  the  only  words  she  with  difficulty  made  use 
of  were,  “ While  you  have  strength,  resist;  and  escape  that  death  which 
has  here  befallen  many,  and  which  inevitably  awaits  me.”  I could  hear 
no  more;  but  it  was  enough  to  rouse  me  to  a full  sense  of  the  danger  that 
threatened  me,  and  I felt  determined,  by  a vigorous  effort,  to  free  myself 
at  once,  or  to  lose  my  life  in  the  attempt.  In  the  eagerness,  therefore,  of 
this  resolution,  I resumed  my  search  for  some  weapon  by  which  I might  be 
aided  in  my  purpose.  But  after  carefully  examining  every  part  of  the  room, 
and  finding  nothing  that  could  possibly  prove  available,  in  the  fury  of  my 
despair  I began  to  stamp  violently  upon  the  floor;  when,  by  such  act,  per- 
ceiving that  one  of  the  boards  yielded  to  my  foot,  I succeeded,  after  a little 
difficulty,  in  raising  it,  and  found,  no  less  to  my  joy  than  astonishment,  a 
naked  sword  that  had  lain  concealed  beneath  it.  The  blade  was  in  some 
parts  rusted,  but  its  edge  was  still  keen,  and  its  point  unblunted.  Grasp- 
ing, therefore,  its  hilt  tightly  in  my  hand,  my  whole  frame  seemed  to  receive 
an  amount  of  strength  almost  supernatural,  and  my  very  soul  burned  with 
the  desire  of  exercising  it.  Nor  was  it  long  permitted  to  remain  unemployed ; 
for  on  turning  to  listen  to  what  seemed  to  be  the  tread  of  some  one  ap- 
proaching, my  eyes  encountered  those  of  the  man  by  whom  I had  been 
induced  to  enter  this  abode  of  horror  and  misery,  but  who  I then  regarded 
as  ray  worst  and  deadliest  foe.  Advancing,  therefore,  with  a determined 
step,  keeping  at  the  time  my  sword  pointed  towards  him,  I exclaimed,  in 
the  fury  of  my  resentment,  “ Villain ! lead  me  immediately  from  this  place, 
or  for  one  or  both  of  us  this  hour  is  the  last.” 

On  his  perceiving  that  I was  armed,  he  stepped  back,  keeping  his  eyes 
fixed  with  horror  upon  the  weapon  I had  possessed  myself  of,  as  though  he 
recognised  and  associated  with  it  some  act  of  blood  and  guilt,  at  the 
remembrance  of  which  his  heart  recoiled.  As  he  retreated  towards  the 
door,  I kept  him  within  the  distance  of  a sword-thrust,  that  so  he  might 
not  be  able  to  close  it  again  upon  me.  By  doing  this,  I succeeded  in 
escaping  from  the  room  in  which  I had  been  confined,  and  hoped  soon  to 
regain  the  forest,  and  to  find  a path  that  would,  ere  the  darkness  of  night 
came  on,  lead  me  back  to  the  village  I had  left  in  the  morning.  I resolved, 
therefore,  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  villain  before  me,  until  I should  reach  the 
outer  door;  and,  commanding  him  to  lead  the  wray  directly  thither,  we 
had  already  descended  the  stairs  which  led  to  the  ground-floor  of  the 
building,  when  he  turned  from  the  passage  into  an  apartment  I had  not 
before  seen,  under  the  pretence  of  searching  for,  as  he  said,  the  key  of  the 
door  in  question.  On  his  opening  a closet,  as  I supposed  for  this  purpose, 
he  drew  from  it  a large  scimitar,  and,  turning  sharply  upon  me,  said,  We 
are  now  on  a more  equal  footing.  Give  up  the  sword  you  have  possessed 
yourself  of,  or  the  hand  which  holds  it  shall  soon  be  as  cold  as  that  weapon’s 
blade  itself.” 
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I made  no  other  answer  to  this  than  by  aiming  at  him  a deadly  thrust, 
immediately  below  the  left  breast,  but  which  he  dexterously  turned  aside; 
letting  fall,  at  the  same  moment,  a blow  in  the  direction  of  my  head, 
which,  had  I not  stepped  back  to  avoid,  and  received  upon  the  back  of  my 
sword,  would  doubtlessly  have  cleft  me  to  the  chin.  I lost  not  the  advan- 
tage given  me  by  his  having  thus  thrown  himself  out  of  a defensive 
position,  in  piercing  him  through  at  the  instant.  He  stumbled  back  a step 
or  two;  but  by  a powerful  effort,  recovering  himself  for  a moment,  rushed 
upon  me  with  the  desperate  intention  of  burying  his  weapon  in  my  body. 
But  as  I had  now  become  somewhat  cooler,  and  consequently  more  upon 
my  guard,  I avoided  the  blow,  and  succeeded  in  immediately  plunging  my 
own  sword  through  him,  nearly  to  the  hilt;  and  as  I as  quickly  again  drew 
it  forth,  reeking  with  his  blood,  he  fell  forward  against  a woollen  column, 
which  seemed  placed  as  a temporary  support  to  the  rooms  above.  It  gave 
way  before  him.  A scene  of  confusion  followed.  I rushed  from  the  room 
to  avoid  being  crushed  by  the  falling  timbers;  but  destruction  was  every- 
where around  me,  and  I stood  in  dreadful  anticipation  of  that  death  which 
now  seemed  to  me  to  be  inevitable.  My  brain  whirled,  and  my  senses 
were  fast  fading  from  me.  The  figure  of  my  late  adversary  stood  in  my 
bewildered  imagination  yet  before  me,  the  blood  still  copiously  streaming 
from  his  wounds.  Meanwhile,  the  wind,  in  fitful  and  angry  gusts,  was 
tearing  down  large  portions  of  the  ruined  fabric,  but  I was  yet  uninjured. 
Another  and  a more  violent  gust  succeeded,  shaking  the  outer  walls  to 
their  foundations.  They  fell — a thick  cloud  of  dust  arose  from  the  fallen 
mass — a groan  awoke  me — and,  behold  it  was  but  a dream ! A.  W. 
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Chapteb  CLIX. — Anonymous  Letters. 

We  shall  relate  by-and-bye  what  became  of  the  letter  that  Surly 
picked  up,  and  why  he  left  his  master  so  soon  as  he  had  joined  Agricola. 
Dagobert  had  not  seen  his  son  for  some  days;  having,  therefore,  cordially 
embraced  him,  he  conducted  him  into  one  of  the  two  rooms  which  he  occu- 
pied on  the  ground-floor. 

“ And  how  is  your  wife?”  said  the  soldier  to  his  son. 

“ Quite  well,  thank  ye,  father.” 

But  observing  Agricola’s  altered  features,  Dagobert  said,  “ You  seem 
unhappy;  has  anything  happened  since  I last  saw  you?” 

“ It’s  all  over,  father;  we  have  for  ever  lost  him,”  replied  the  smith,  in  a 
tone  of  despair. 

“ Who  are  you  talking  of  ?” 

“M.  Hardy.” 

“ Of  M.  Hardy!  Why  you  had  an  appointment  to  see  him  three  days 
wgo,  as  I understood.” 

“ True,  father,  and  I did  see  him,  and  my  noble  brother  Gabriel  saw  him 
also,  and  conversed  with  him,  in  that  cordial  and  affectionate  manner  so 
familiar  to  him,  and  which  so  effectually  re-animated  and  encouraged  him, 
that  M.  Hardy  had  actually  made  up  his  mind  to  return  to  us  again. 
Whereon  I,  almost  mad  with  joy,  hastened  to  acquaint  my  comrades  with 
the  good  news,  for  they  were  waiting  to  know  the  result  of  my  interview; 
and  as  they  were  returning  with  me  to  thank  him,  when  we  were  about 
a hundred  yards  from  the  gate  of  the  house  belonging  to  the  black 
gowns ” 

“ The  black-gowns?”  said  Dagobert,  gloomily;  “then  some  misfortune 
will  assuredly  happen.  I know  them  well.” 

“ You  are  not  mistaken,  father,”  replied  Agricola  with  a sigh.  44  I was 
hastening  then  with  my  comrades,  when,  a little  way  off,  I saw  a carriage 
approaching.  I don’t  know  why,  but  I had  a presentiment  that  M.  Hardy 
was  in  it.” 

“What!  being  carried  off  by  force?”  hastily  said  Dagobert. 

“ No,”  bitterly  replied  Agricola,  “no;  these  priests  are  too  crafty  for 
that.  They  generally  contrive  to  make  their  victim  an  accomplice  in  the 
evil  they  are  working  upon  him.  Do  not  I know  how  they  served  my  poor 
mother?” 

“ Ah,  yes,  worthy  woman!  There  was  another  jioor  fly  they  entangled 
in  their  meshes!  But  what  were  you  saying. about  this  carriage?” 

“ On  seeing  it  leave  the  house  of  the  black-gowns,”  replied  Agricola, 
“my  heart  misgave  me;  and  by  an  impulse  I could  not  control,  I tbrew 
myself  at  the  head  of  the  horses,  calling  on  my  comrades  to  assist  me. 
But  the  postilion  struck  me  a blow  with  the  handle  of  his  whip,  that 
knocked  me  down  and  stunned  me;  and  when  I recovered  my  senses  the 
carriage  was  out  of  sight.” 

“Were  you  not  very  much  hurt?”  exclaimed  Dagobert,  abruptly,  and 
anxiously  examining  his  son. 

44  No,  father,  only  a slight  scratch.” 

“ And  what  did  you  then,  my  boy?” 

“ I made  the  best  of  my  way  to  that  kind  angel,  Mademoiselle  Cardo- 
ville,  to  whom  I related  all  that  had  happened.  ‘ You  must  instantly  follow 
M.  Hardy,’  said  she.  ‘ Take  my,  carriage,  with  post  horses ; M.  Dupont 
shall  accompany  you.  Get  into  his  track,  using  relays  upon  relays;  and 
should  you  be  able  to  get  sight  of  him,  it  is  probable  that  your  presence 
and  your  entreaties  may  yet  overcome  the  fatal  influence  these  priests  so 
well  know  how  to  exercise  over  him.’  ” 

“The  noble-hearted  young  lady  was  right;  that  certainly  was  the  best 
course  to  adopt.” 

“ In  an  hour  after,  we  were  upon  the  track  of  M.  Hardy.  As  we  learnt 
from  the  postilions,  whom  we  met  on  their  return,  that  he  had  taken  the 


road  to  Orleans,  we  continued  the  pursuit  to  Etampes,  and  there  heard  that 
he  had  gone  across  the  country  to  an  isolated  house,  situated  in  a valley, 
about  four  leagues  from  the  high  road;  and  that  this  house,  which  belonged 
to  the  priests,  was  called  the  Vale  of  St.  Herem;  but  as  the  night  was  so 
dark,  and  the  roads  so  bad,  we  were  told  that  it  would  be  better  to  stop  at 
the  inn,  and  start  again  at  daybreak.  We  followed  this  advice.  At  break 
of  day,  we  set  out  afresh;  and  after  about  a quarter  of  an  hour,  we  struck 
out  of  the  main  road  into  a desert  and  mountainous  country,  wherein  there 
seemed  to  be  nothing  but  grey  stone  rocks,  and  here  and  there  a little 
stunted  underwood.  The  farther  we  advanced,  the  wilder  was  the  appear- 
ance of  the  scenery ; and  we  might  have  believed  ourselves  to  have  been 
a hundred  leagues  from  Paris.  W e stopped  at  last  before  a large,  old, 
black-looking  house,  having  but  a few  small  windows  in  it,  and  built  at  the 
foot  of  a high  mountain  composed  entirely  of  freestone  rocks.  I never  in 
the  whole  course  of  my  life  saw  anything  so  melancholy  looking  or  so 
deserted.  We  descended  from  the  carriage;  and  I rang  the  bell  at  a little 
gate,  when  a man  opened  it  to  me.  ‘The  Abbe  d’Aigrigny  came  here  last 
night  with  a gentleman?’  said  I to  this  man,  as  though  entirely  in  the 
secret.  ‘ Inform  the  gentleman  directly  that  1 have  something  very  impor- 
tant to  say  to  him,  and  that  I must  see  him  immediately.’  The  man, 
thinking  I was  acting  in  concert  with  the  abbe,  admitted  us.  In  less  than 
a minute  the  Abbe  d’Aigrigny  opened  a door;  but  seeing  me,  he  retreated 
and  disappeared.  In  five  minutes  after,  however,  I was  in  the  presence  of 
M Hardy.” 

“ What  happened  then?”  said  Dagobert,  who  had  been  deeply  interested. 

Agricola  shook  his  head  sadly,  and  continued: — “Directly  I saw  M, 
Hardy’s  face,  1 knew  that  all  was  over.  Addressing  himself  to  me,  in  a 
gentle,  but  firm  tone  of  voice,  he  said,  4 1 can  conceive,  and  even  excuse, 
the  motive  which  has  brought  you  hither;  but  1 have  resolved  henceforth 
to  live  in  solitude  and  prayer.  I have  come  to  this  determination  freely  and 
of  my  own  accord;  because  I now  wish  to  think  of  nothing  but  the  salva- 
tion of  my  soul.  You  can  also  say  to  your  comrades  that  my  intentions 
will  be  such  as  to  secure  to  me  their  kind  remembrance.’  When  about  to 
reply  to  this,  M.  Hardy  interrupted  me,  saying,  ‘ It  is  useless,  my  friend; 
my  resolution  is  not  to  be  shaken : and  you  need  not  write  to  me,  for  I 
shall  take  no  notice  of  your  letters.  Eor  the  future,  the  whole  of  my  at- 
tention will  be  engrossed  by  prayer.  Good  bye!  Excuse  my  quitting  you 
so  abruptly,  but  I’m  very  much  fatigued.’  He  spoke  truly,  for  he  looked 
as  pale  as  a ghost,  and  his  eyes  appeared  to  me  as  though  they  were  wan- 
dering; and,  indeed,  I should  not  have  known  him  to  have  been  the  same 
man  I saw  the  day  previously.  His  hand,  which  he  held  out  to  me  at 
parting,  was  dry  and  feverish.  The  Abbe  d’Aigrigny  now  made  Ids 
appearance,  to  whom  he  said,  4 Father,  will  you  have  the  kindness  to  con* 
duct  M.  Agricola  Baudoin  to  the  door?’  And  then  making  a farewell  sign 
with  his  hand,  he  withdrew  to  an  inner  room.  All  was  over,  and  I saw 
that  he  was  for  ever  lost  to  us.” 

“ Yes,”  said  Dagobert,  “ these  black-gowns  have  bewitched  him,  as  they 
have  a great  many  others.”  9 

“ I then,  in  despair,”  continued  Agricola,  “ returned  with  M.  Dupont. 
You  now  see  how  these  priests  have  worked  upon  M.  Hardy — on  that 
generous  man,  who  was  the  support  of  three  hundred  workmen,  whom  he 
enabled  to  lead  a life  of  happiness  and  order,  developing  their  talents, 
softening  their  hearts,  and  making  himself  beloved  by  the  little  community 
of  which  he  was  the  patron.  Instead  of  that,  he  is  now  for  ever  devoted  to 
a contemplative,  idle,  and  barren  life.” 

“ Oh,  those  black-gowns !”  said  Dagobert,  shuddering,  and  unable  to 
disguise  an  indefinable  sort  of  terror;  “the  more  I see,  the  more  I am 
afraid  of  them ! You  know  how  they  acted  towards  your  poor  mother, 
you  see  how  they  are  acting  towards  M.  Hardy,  and  you  know  also  their 
vile  conspiracies  against  my  two  poor  sisters  and  that  generous  young 
lady.  Oh,  these  people  are  dreadfully  powerful;  and  I would  rather  face 
a square  of  Russian  grenadiers  than  a dozen  of  these  gownsmen.  But 
don’t  let  us  talk  any  more  about  them;  I have  plenty  of  other  subjects  of 
grief  and  apprehension.” 

Observing  the  surprise  of  Agricola,  the  soldier,  unable  to  conceal  hisi 
emotion,  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  his  son,  exclaiming,  in  an  agitated 
voice,  “ I can  bear  it  no  longer;  my  heart  is  bursting!  I must  speak;  and 
in  whom  can  I so  well  confide  as  you?” 

“ Father,  you  alarm  me !”  said  Agricola.  “ What  can  have  happened, 
then?” 

“Hold,  hold!  Were  it  not  for  you  and  these  two  little  ones,  I would 
have  blown  my  brains  out  twenty  times  over,  rather  than  have  seen  what 
I have  seen,  and,  above  all,  fear  what  I do  fear.” 

“ What  do  you  fear,  then,  father?” 

44 1 do  not  know  what  has  affected  the  marshal  these  few  days  past,  but 
I am  terribly  alarmed  about  him.” 

“ And  yet,  in  his  recent  interviews  with  Mademoiselle  Cardoville ” 

“ Yes,  he  was  a little  improved  by  them ; for  the  kind-hearted  words  of 
that  generous  young  lady  fell  like  a balm  into  his  wounds,  and  the  pre- 
sence of  the  young  Indian  also  helped  to  divert  him  a little.  He  did  not 
seem  to  be  quite  so  careworn,  and  his  poor  little  daughters  felt  relieved  by 
it.  But  within  these  few  days,  I do  not  know  what  fiend  has  again  been  let 
loose  upon  his  family.  His  head  has  been  quite  turned;  and  I at  first, 
thought  those  anonymous  letters,  which  have  been  discontinued  for  a time, 
had  been  recommenced.”* 


* It  is  well  known  how  familiar  denunciations,  threats,  and  anonymous  slanders  are 
to  the  reverend  fathers,  as  well  as  other  congregations.  The  venerable  Cardinal  de  la 
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“ What  letters,  father?” 

“ The  anonymous  letters.” 

“ And  what  is  their  object?” 

“ You  know  the  hatred  the  marshal  entertains  towards  that  renegade 
the  Abbe  d’Aigrigny,  in  consequence  of  his  having  learnt  that  he  was  here, 
and  how  he  had  persecuted  the  two  sisters  in  the  same  manner  as  he  had 
persecuted  their  mother,  even  to  her  death;  and  when  he  found  that 
d’Aigrigny  had  turned  priest,  I thought  he  would  have  gone  mad  with 
rage  and  indignation.  He  wanted  to  go  and  seek  out  the  wretch.  I,  however, 
quieted  him  with  a word.  ‘ He  is  a priest,’  said  I,  ‘ and  do  what  you  may — 
insult  and  vex  him  as  much  as  you  will — he  cannot  light  now.  He  began 
by  betraying  his  country,  and  he  ends  by  becoming  a hypocritical  priest 
— a very  simple  change,  not  much  to  be  wondered  at.  It  is  not  worth  your 
while  even  to  spit  upon  him  now.’  ‘ But,  nevertheless,  I ought  to  punish 
him  for  the  injury  he  has  inflicted  on  my  children,  and  also  avenge  the 
death  of  my  wife,’  exclaimed  the  irritated  marshal.  ‘You  know  very  well 
that  it  is  only  the  courts  of  law  which  can  avenge  you  now,’  I replied. 

‘ Mademoiselle  Cardoville  has  lodged  a complaint  against  the  renegade,  for 
having  confined  your  children  in  a convent.  We’ll  have  the  bit  in  his  mouth 
yet — only  wait.’  ” 

“ Yes,”  said  Agricola,  sadly;  “but,  unfortunately,  the  proofs  are  wanting 
against  the  Abbe  d’Aigrigny.  The  other  day,  when  I was  interrogated 
by  Mademoiselle  Cardoville’s  lawyer  respecting  our  scaling  the  convent, 
he  told  me  that  they  were  met  by  obstacles  at  every  step,  from  the  failure 
of  important  proofs;  and  that  these  priests  had  taken  their  measures  so  well 
that  the  charge  would  probably  not  attect  them.” 

“ The  marshal  is  pretty  much  of  the  same  opinion,  my  boy,  and  his 
vexation  is  considerably  augmented  by  such  injustice.” 

“ He  ought  to  despise  the  wretches.” 

“And  the  anonymous  letters?” 

“ Why,  what  harm  can  they  do  him,  father?” 

“ You  shall  know  all  about  it.  The  marshal  is  so  brave  and  straight- 
forward, that  no  sooner  was  the  first  excitement  of  his  anger  over  than  he 
became  fully  aware  that  to  insult  the  renegade,  now  that  the  coward  had 
turned  priest,  was  about  the  same  as  to  insult  a woman  or  an  old  man.  He 
therefore  treated  him  with  contempt,  and  endeavoured  to  forget  him  as 
much  as  possible.  But  subsequently  the  post  almost  every  day  brought  him 
anonymous  letters,  wherein  it  was  endeavoured,  by  every  possible  means, 
to  keep  alive  and  to  excite  the  anger  of  the  marshal  against  the  renegade, 
by  reminding  him  of  the  injuries  the  Abbe  d’Aigrigny  had  inflicted  both 
on  himself  and  on  those  belonging  to  him;  and  lastly,  he  was  reproached 
with  cowardice,  in  not  taking  vengeance  on  the  priest,  who  had  been  the 
persecutor  of  his  wife  and  children,  and  who  every  day  was  insolently 
boasting  of  it.” 

“ And  from  whom  do  you  suspect  these  letters  to  come,  father?” 

“ I cannot  possibly  imagine.  lam  almost  mad  about  them.  They  come, 
no  doubt,  from  some  of  his  enemies;  and  he  has  no  enemies  but  these 
black-gowns.” 

“ But  then,  again,  it  is  not  likely  that  these  letters,  exciting  the  marshal’s 
anger  against  Bather  d’Aigrigny,  should  be  written  by  the  priests.” 

That’s  just  what  I have  said.” 

“Bui  what  can  be  the  aim  of  these  anonymous  letters?” 

“The  aim?  It’s  quite  clear  enough,”  exclaimed  Dagobert.  “The 
marshal  is  warm  and  hasty,  and  has,  moreover,  a thousand  reasons  to  desire 
to  be  avenged  on  the  renegade;  but  he  has  not  the  power  to  do  himself 
justice,  and  all  other  justice  is  denied  him.  Well,  he  submits  to  it;  he  tries 
to  forget  it,  and  does  forget  it.  Then  come  every  day  these  provokingly 
insolent  letters  to  irritate  him,  and  to  exasperate  his  just  hatred  by  mockery 
and  revilings.  A thousand  thunders ! my  head  is  not  much  weaker  than 
another  man’s;  but  in  such  a game  I think  I should  go  mad,” 

“ Ah,  father,  such  a conspiracy  is  horrible,  and  can  only  be  concocted  by 
fiends.” 

“ But  this  is  not  all.” 

“ What  do  you  say?” 

“ The  marshal  has  also  received  other  letters,  but  he  has  not  shown  them 
to  me;  but  when  he  read  the  first  that  came,  he  stood  like  a man  rooted  to 
the  earth,  and  muttered,  in  a low  voice,  ‘ They  don’t  even  respect  that. 
Oh,  it’s  too  bad,  it’s  too  bad!’  And  burying  his  face  in  his  hands,  he 
actually  shed  tears.” 

“ What,  the  marshal  weep!”  exclaimed  the  smith,  unable  to  believe  what 
he  had  heard. 


“ ^ es>”  replied  Dagobert,  “ he  sobbed  like  a child.” 

“ And  what  could  these  letters  have  contained,  father?” 

“I  did  not  dare  ask  him;  he  appeared  to  be  so  afflicted  and  over 
whelmed.” 


“ But,  harrassed  and  tormented  so  unceasingly,  the  marshal  must  indeed 
lead  a dreadful  life.” 


‘ And  his  poor  little  girls,  too,  who  he  perceives  are  becoming  more  and 
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more  dejected,  without  being  able  to  divine  the  cause  of  their  grief;  and 
then,  again,  the  death  of  his  father,  who  expired  in  his  arms.  One  would 
have  thought  that  these  things  would  have  been  sufficient  to  have  ac- 
counted for  his  melancholy;  but  no,  I am  certain  there  is  something  be- 
yond all  these,  of  a much  more  painful  nature.  For  a long  time  past  be 
has  not  been  the  same  man.  The  slightest  thing  now  irritates  and  vexes 
him,  and  throws  him  into  such  fits  of  passion,  that ” After  a mo- 

ment’s hesitation,  the  soldier  continued:— “ And  yet  I may  as  well  tell  you 
all,  my  poor  boy;  yes.  Well,  just  now,  do  you  know,  I went  up  into  bis 
room,  and  drew  the  balls  from  his  pistols.” 

“ What,  then,  father?”  exclaimed  Agricola.  “You  are  afraid ” 

“ After  the  state  of  exasperation  in  which  I beheld  him  yesterday,  I am 
afraid  of  everything.” 

“ Why,  what  occurred?” 

“ For  some  time  past  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  holding  long  secret  con- 
versations with  a gentleman  who  looks  like  an  old  soldier,  and  appears  to 
be  a brave  and  excellent  man ; and  I have  observed  that  the  marshal’s 
excitement  and  melancholy  have  always  been  increased  after  these 
visits.  I have  spoken  to  him  two  or  three  times  on  the  subject;  but  per- 
ceiving by  his  manner  that  it  was  unpleasant  to  him,  I have  since  de- 
sisted. Yesterday,  this  same  gentleman  called  in  the  evening,  and 
remained  till  about  eleven  o’clock,  at  which  hour  bis  wife  came  to  fetch 
him,  in  a hackney-coach ; but  she  did  not  alight.  As  soon  as  be  was  gone, 
I went  up  to  see  if  the  marshal  required  anything.  He  was  very  pale,  but 
quite  calm.  He  thanked  me,  and  I went  down  stairs  again.  You  know 
my  bedroom,  close  by  here,  which  is  exactly  underneath  his.  As  soon  as 
I had  entered  it  I heard  the  marshal  pacing  about  the  chamber,  apparently 
in  great  excitement;  and  shortly  after,  it  appeared  to  me  as  though  he 
were  knocking  the  chairs  and  tables  about.  Being  much  alarmed,  I went 
up  stairs,  when  he  asked  me,  in  angry  manner,  what  I wanted,  and  ordered 
me  to  quit  the  room.  Seeing  him,  however,  in  this  state,  I remained.  He 
became  enraged;  but  still  I remained.  Then,  observing  that  he  had  over- 
turned a chair  and  a table,  I pointed  to  them  with  so  mournful  an  air, 
that  he  understood  me;  and  as  he  is  one  of  the  most  kind-hearted  crea- 
tures in  the  world,  he  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  said,  ‘ Forgive  me,  dear 
Dagobert,  for  having  made  you  so  uneasy ; but  just  now,  for  the  moment, 
I was  in  a most  ridiculous  rage ; in  fact,  I was  quite  beside  myself;  and 
I do  believe  I should  have  jumped  out  of  the  window,  had  it  been  open.  I 
hope  my  poor  dear  little  ones  did  not  bear  me.’  And  then  be  crept  on  tip- 
toe to  the  door  of  bis  daughters’  bed-chamber,  which  adjoins  his  own;  and 
after  listening  at  it  anxiously  for  a moment,  and  hearing  nothing,  he  re- 
turned to  me,  saying,  ‘ They  are,  fortunately,  asleep.’  I then  asked  him 
what  had  been  the  occasion  of  his  excitement,  and  whether,  spite  of  my 
precautions,  he  had  received  any  more  anonymous  letters.  ‘ No,’  he  re"- 
plied,  with  a melancholy  air;  ‘ but  you  may  leave  me  now,  as  I feel  much 
better.  Your  visit  has  done  me  good.  Good  night,  my  old  comrade.  Go 
to  your  room,  and  get  to  bed.’  However,  I took  care  not  to  go  down  stairs, 
though  I pretended  to  do  so;  but  I sat  down  on  the  top  of  the  stair,  with 
my  ear  on  the  listen.  Undoubtedly,  in  order  to  calm  himself  entirely,  the 
marshal  had  gone  to  kiss  his  children,  for  I heard  him  open  and  shut  the 
door  of  their  room.  He  then  returned,  and  walked  about  for  a long  time 
in  his  chamber,  but  with  a calmer  step.  At  last,  I heard  him  throw  him- 
self on  the  bed,  and  I went  to  my  room  at  daybreak.  He  seemed,  fortu- 
nately, to  be  quiet  for  the  remainder  of  the  night.” 

“ But  what  could  have  been  the  matter  with  him,  father?” 

“ I do  not  know;  but  when  I got  up  stairs,  I was  struck  by  the  alteration 
of  his  features  and  the  flashing  of  bis  eyes;  be  must  have  been  either  in 
a delirium  or  burning  fever,  for  I never  saw  him  so  before.  And  when  I 
heard  him  say  that  if  the  window  had  been  open,  he  should  have  jumped 
out  of  it,  I thought  it  most  prudent  to  remove  the  caps  from  his  pistols.” 

“ I never  heard  anything  like  it,”  said  Agricola;  “ that  the  marshal— a 
man  of  such  firmness,  such  courage,  and  such  calmness— should  have  these 
transports!” 

_ “ 1 ted  you  that  something  of  a most  extraordinary  nature  is  passing  ia 
his  mind.  He  has  not  seen  his  children  once  these  two  days,  which  is 
always  a bad  sign  with  him;  besides  the  wretchedness  it  occasions  in  the 
poor  little  things;  for  these  two  angels  fancy  then  that  they  must  have 
given  him  some  cause  for  displeasure,  and  that  idea  increases  their  unea- 
siness. They  displease  him!  If  you  did  but  know  the  life  they  lead,  dear 
children! — a walk  or  a ride  with  the  governess  and  myself,  for  I never  let 
them  go  by  themselves;  and  after  that  they  sit  down  to  their  studies,  or  to 
their  reading  or  embroidery,  always  together;  and  then  they  go  to  bed. 
Their  governess,  who  is,  I believe,  a very  worthy  woman,  has  told  mo  that 
she  has  sometimes  known  them  to  cry  themselves  to  sleep.  Poor  children > 
they  have  hitherto  known  very  little  happiness!”  said  the  soldier,  with  a 
sigh. 

Hearing,  at  this  moment,  a hasty  footstep  in  the  court-yard,  Dagobert 
raised  his  eyes,  and  beheld  Marshal  Simon.  His  face  was  pale,  his  air  be- 
wildered, and  he  had  a letter  in  his  hands,  that  he  appeared  to  be  reading 
with  devouring  anxiety. 

Chapter  CLX. — The  Golden  City. 

While  Marshal  Simon  was  walking  about  the  garden  in  an  agitated 
manner,  and  reading  the  anonymous  letter  he  had  received  through  the 
singular  medium  of  Surly,  Rose  and  Blanche  had  entered  the  room  they 
usually  occupied,  aud  to  which,  during  their  absence,  Jocrisse  had  oaid  a 
momentary  visit.  It  appeared  as  though  the  poor  -children  had  been 
doomed  to  wear  mourning  everlastingly.  At  the  moment  they  were  about 
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to  lay  it  aside  for  their  mother,  the  tragical  death  of  their  grandfather  had 
again  compelled  them  to  resume  the  gloomy  crape;  and  they  were  both 
now  dressed  in  deep  black,  and  seated  on  a sofa  near  their  work-table. 
Grief  frequently  produces  the  effect  of  years,  and  brings  premature  age. 
Thus,  in  a few  months,  Rose  and  Blanche  had  suddenly  become  young 
women.  To  the  childish  playfulness  of  their  lovely  countenances,  for- 
merly so  plump  and  rosy,  but  now  so  pale  and  wan,  had  succeeded  an  ex- 
pression of  deep  and  touching  sadness.  Then-  large  eyes,  of  a soft  and 
limpid  azure,  though  generally  pensive,  were  never  now,  as  heretofore, 
moistened  with  the  laughing  tear  that  would  hang  upon  their  silken  lashes, 
produced  by  the  hearty  and  ingenuous  burst  of  joy  occasioned  by  the 
droll  coolness  of  Dagobert  or  the  dumb  pleasantry  of  old  Surly,  and  which 
tended  to  relieve  their  long  and  painful  pilgrimage.  In  a word,  those 
lovely  features,  which  formerly  would  have  required  the  florid  pencil  of 
Greuze  to  depict  them  in  all  their  velvety  freshness,  were  now  more  fitted 
to  inspire  the  melancholy  softness  of  the  immortal  painter  of  “ Mignon  re- 
gretting heaven,”  and  “ Margaret  meditating  on  Faust.”* 

Bose  was  leaning  on  the  back  of  the  sofa,  with  her  head  inclining  to- 
wards her  bosom,  over  which  a black  crape  handkerchief  was  crossed.  The 
sun,  shining  through  the  window  which  was  exactly  opposite  to  her,  gently 
illumined  her  fair  and  polished  forehead,  crowned  with  two  thick  bands  of 
chesnnt  hair.  Her  look  was  fixed,  and  the  slight  contraction  of  the  arch  of 
her  brow  showed  that  she  was  painfully  occupied  in  thought.  Her  small 
white  hands,  almost  transparent,  had  fallen  into  her  lap,  though  still  holding 
the  embroidery  she  had  been  working. 

The  face  of  Blanche  was  turned  towards  her  sister,  on  whom  she  was 
looking  with  an  expression  of  tender  anxiety,  and  her  needle  in  the  em- 
broidery, as  though  still  at  work. 

“ Sister,”  said  Blanche,  in  her  sweetest  accents,  at  the  end  of  a few  mo- 
ments, during  which  the  tears  were  rushing  to  her  eyes,  “ sister,  what  are 
you  thinking  of?  You  seem  to  be  very  sad.” 

“ I was  thinking  of  the  golden  city  of  our  dreams,”  replied  Bose,  in  a 
slow  and  soft  tone,  after  an  instant’s  silence. 

Blanche  thoroughly  comprehended  the  bitterness  of  these  words,  and 
without  uttering  a reply,  she  threw  herself  on  her  sister’s  neck,  and  burst 
into  a flood  of  tears. 

Poor  young  girls ! the  golden  city  of  their  dreams  was  Paris  and  their 
father!  Paris,  the  marvellous  city  of  pleasure  and  of  joy;  in  the  centre  of 
which,  beaming  and  radiant,  the  sisters  had  drawn,  in  their  fancy,  their 
father’s  countenance.  But,  alas!  this  beautiful  golden  city  was  changed 
to  them  into  a city  of  tears — of  death — of  mourning.  The  terrible  scourge 
which  had  slain  their  mother  in  their  arms  in  the  depths  of  Siberia, 
appeared  to  have  followed  them  like  a dark  and  gloomy  cloud,  and  hover- 
ing over  them,  had  incessantly'  intercepted  the  soft  blue  of  the  sky  and  the 
cheering  rays  of  the  sun.  The  golden  city  of  their  dreams ! It  was  the 
city  where  perhaps  their  father  might  have  one  day  said,  in  presenting  two 
agreeable  lovers  to  them,  handsome  as  themselves — “ They  love  you,  and 
are  worthy  of  you;  arrange  matters  so  that  each  may  find  a brother,  and  I 
have  two  sons.”  Then,  what  chaste  and  enchanting  palpitations  to  the 
two  girls,  whose  hearts,  as  pure  as  crystal,  had  never  responded  but 
to  the  celestial  image  of  Gabriel — an  archangel  sent  (as  they'  believed)  from 
Heaven  by  their  mother  to  protect  them. 

One  can  conceive,  then,  the  painful  emotion  of  Blanche,  when  she  heard 
her  sister  say,  in  deep  affliction,  those  words  which  summed  up  their  joint 
position. 

“ I was  thinking  of  the  golden  city  of  our  dreams.” 

“Who  knows?”  replied  Blanche,  wiping  away  her  sister’s  tears; 
“ perhaps  there  may  yet  be  happiness  in  store  for  us.’’ 

“Alas!  since,  notwithstanding  our  father’s  presence,  we  are  still  un- 
happy,  how  can  it  ever  be  otherwise?” 

“Oh,  yes!  when  we  shall  be  re-united  to  our  mother!”  said  Blanche, 
raising  her  eyes  to  Heaven. 

“ And,  sister,  perhaps  this  dream  may  be  a warning,  like  the  dream  that 
tye  once  before  had  in  Germany'.” 

“There  is  this  difference  between  them:  the  angel  Gabriel  then 
descended  from  Heaven  to  come  to  us ; and  in  the  last,  he  was  carrying  us 
from  earth  and  conducting  us  on  high  to  our  beloved  mother.” 

“And  perhaps  this  dream,  sister,  will  be  fulfilled  like  the  other.  We 
dreamt  that  the  angel  Gabriel  would  protect  us,  and  he  saved  us  from  the 
■wreck.” 

“ And  on  this  occasion  we  dreamt  that  he  would  conduct  us  to  Heaven. 
Whyr  should  that  not  be  fulfilled  also?” 

“ But  in  order  to  do  that,  sister,  Gabriel  must  die  as  well  as  ourselves — 
our  Gabriel  who  protected  us  in  the  tempest.  No,  no,  that  must  not  be! 
Let  us  pray  that  that  may  not  happen.” 

“ No,  that  wifi  not  happen;  for  do  you  not  perceive  it  was  only  Gabriel’s 
good  angel,  who  is  so  like  him,  that  we  saw  in  our  dreams.” 

“What  a singular  dream  this  is,  sister;  now  again,  as  in  Germany,  we 
have  both  had  the  same  dream — three  times  the  same  dream.” 

“ True,  indeed!  The  angel  Gabriel  was  bending  over  us,  looking  with 
a soft  and  melancholy  expression,  and  saying,  ‘Come,  my  children— come, 
my  sisters,  y'our  mother  is  expecting  you.  Poor  things!  after  so  long  a 
journey,’  he  added,  in  a voice  full  of  tenderness,  ‘ you  have  traversed  the 
earth,  gentle  and  innocent  as  two  doves,  to  go  and  repose  for  ever  in  your 
maternal  bosom.’  ” 

“Yes;  those  were  the  very  words  of  the  archangel,”  said  the  other 

* It  is  hardly  necessary  to  name  M.  Ary  Scheffer,  one  of  the  first  of  the  modern  school, 
and  the  most  splendidly  poetical  of  all  our  greatest  painters, 


orphan,  with  a pensive  air;  “we  have  never  injured  any  one;  we  have 
loved  those  who  loved  us;  and  why',  therefore,  be  afraid  of  dying?” 

“ And  thus,  sister,  we  rather  smiled  than  wept,  when,  taking  us  by  the 
hand,  he  spread  his  beautiful  bright  wings,  and  carried  us  with  him  through 
the  blue  sky.” 

“ To  that  Heaven  where  our  darling  mother  spread  out  her  arms  to  us, 
with  her  countenance  bathed  in  tears.” 

“ Be  assured,  sister,  we  have  not  had  these  dreams  without  a meaning. 
And  then,”  she  added,  regarding  Rose  with  a melancholy  smile,  and  a look 
full  of  intelligence,  “ that,  perhaps,  will  put  an  end  to  the  deep  sorrow  we 
are  the  cause  of — y'ou  know.” 

“Alas!  it  is  not  our  fault  that  we  love  him  so  dearly'.  But  we  are 
always  so  sorrowful  and  timid  before  him,  that  perhaps  he  thinks  we  do 
not  love  him.”  Saying  which,  Rose,  desirous  of  wiping  a way  her  tears, 
took  her  handkerchief  from  her  workbasket,  and  a letter  fell  from  it  to  the 
ground. 

The  two  sisters,  on  beholding  it,  shuddered,  and  crept  close  to  each 
other.  Rose  at  length  said  to  Blanche,  in  a trembling  voice — “ What, 
another  of  those  letters!  Oh,  how  terrified  I am!  No  doubt  it  is  like  the 
others.” 

“ Pick  it  up  quickly,  lest  any'  one  should  see  it.  You  know,”  said 
Blanche,  stooping,  and  hastily  taking  the  paper,  “ if  it  should  be  discovered, 
the  persons  who  are  so  much  interested  about  us  would  perhaps  run  great 
danger.” 

“But  how  could  this  letter  possibly  come  here?” 

“ Just  in  the  same  manner  as  the  others  have  always  found  their  way  to 
our  hands  in  the  absence  of  our  governess.” 

“ Very  true;  and  where’s  the  use  of  seeking  an  explanation  of  the 
mystery?  we  should  never  find  it.  Let  us  read  it,  perhaps  it  will  be  more 
satisfactory  than  the  former  ones.” 

The  two  sisters  then  read  as  follows:  — 

“ Continue,  dear  children,  to  love  your  father,  fur  he  is  very  unhappy,  and 
you  are  involuntarily  the  cause  of  all  his  sorrows.  It  is  impossible  that  you 
can  ever  understand  the  dreadful  feelings  your  presence  afflicts  him  with  ; but, 
alas  ! he  is  the  victim  of  paternal  duty.  His  grief  is  more  si  vere  than  ever. 
Above  all  things,  do  not  afflict  him  with  those  expressions  of  a ffection  which 
cause  him  more  sorrow  than  joy.  Your  caresses  are  like  the  pricking  of  a 
sword  to  him— for  in  you  he  beholds  the  innocent  cuuse  of  his  sufferings. 

“ Hear  children,  you  must  not,  however,  despair  ; if  you  only  have  sufficient 
control  over  yourselves  not  to  put  him  to  the  painful  trial  of  too  great  an 
attachment;  be  reserved,  but  affectionate,  and  you  will  thereby  considerably 
alleviate  his  sorrows.  Keep  this  secret  even  from  the  noble  and  good  Dago- 
bet  t,  who  loves  you  dearly  : or  otherwise,  he,  yourselves,  your  father,  and  the 
unknown  friend  who  now  writes  to  you,  will  be  exposed  to  great  danger,  for 
you  have  terrible  enemies. 

“ Courage  and  hope  1 for  my  wish  is  speedily  to  render  the  affection  of 
your  father  towards  you  free  from  all  sorrow  ; and  then,  what  a happy  day  t 
May  it  not  be  far  distant  ! 

“ Burn  this  letter  like  the  others.’’ 

This  letter  was  written  with  so  much  art,  that  even  supposing  the 
sisters  had  shown  it  to  their  father  or  to  Dagobert,  the  language  would, 
at  the  utmost,  have  been  considered  as  a strange  and  foolish  indiscretion — 
nay,  almost  an  excusable  one,  from  the  very  manner  in  which  it  was 
penned.  In  a word,  nothing  could  have  been  contrived  more  treacherously, 
if  we  reflect  on  the  cruel  perplexity  in  which  the  marshal  was  placed,  in 
an  unceasing  struggle  between  his  sorrow  at  again  abandoning  his  chil- 
dren, and  his  disgrace  in  failing  in  what  he  regarded  as  a sacred  duty. 
And  the  affection  and  susceptibility  of  heart  ot  the  two  sisters  being 
thus  put  in  check  by  these  diabolical  suggestions,  they  speedily  discovered 
that  in  fact  their  presence  was  at  the  same  time  both  soothing  and  afflicting 
to  their  father;  for  frequently,  on  beholding  them,  he  felt  incapable  of 
abandoning  them,  while,  at  other  times,  spite  of  himself,  the  thought  of  an 
unfulfilled  duty'  saddened  his  brow.  The  poor  children  could  not  fail  to 
interpret  these  clouds  in  the  fatal  sense  inspired  by  the  anonymous  letters 
they  received.  And  they  felt  persuaded  that,  from  some  mysterious 
motive  they  could  not  unravel,  their  presence  was  frequently  inopportune, 
nay,  painful  to  their  father. 

Thence  arose  the  increasing  melancholy  of  Rose  and  Blanche,  combined 
with  a sort  of  fear  and  reserve  which  checked  the  expansion  of  their  filial 
affections.  The  embarrassment  of  the  marshal  was  also  very  grievous; 
for,  deceived  by  these  inexplicable  appearances,  he  attributed  them  in  his 
turn  to  lukewarmness ; and  then  it  was  that  his  heart  was  nearly  breaking ; 
his  manly  countenance  displayed  the  bitterness  of  grief;  and  frequently  to 
conceal  his  emotions,  he  would  rush  abruptly  from  his  children.  Then 
the  sisters,  rooted  to  the  ground,  would  say  to  each  other — “ We  are  the 
cause  of  our  father’s  sorrow;  it  is  our  presence  that  makes  him  so 
unhappy.” 

The  reader  can  therefore  judge  of  the  mischief  which  such  a fixed 
unceasing  thought  would  produce  on  these  two  fond,  timid,  and  innocent 
young  hearts.  How  could  they  be  distrustful  of  those  anonymous  -warn- 
ings which  spoke  with  veneration  of  all  they  held  dear,  and  which,  more- 
over, appeared  to  be  justified  by  the  behaviour  of  their  father  towards 
them?  Having  been  already  the  victims  of  numerous  schemes,  and  having 
heard  that  they  were  surrounded  by  enemies,  we  can  conceive  that,  faithful 
to  the  recommendations  of  their  unknown  friend,  they  would  never  have 
made  a confidant  of  Dagobert  in  those  letters  wherein  tbe  soldier  had  been 
so  justly  appreciated. 
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AND  AMUSEMENT  FOR  THE  MILLION 


As  to  the  end  to  be  attained  by  this  manoeuvre,  it  was  very  evident.  By 
harassing  the  marshal  on  all  sides,  and  persuading  him  of  a want  of  affec- 
tion in  his  children,  it  would  naturally  be  hoped,  to  overcome  the  hesitation 
which  hindered  him  from  again  leaving  them,  to  cast  himself  on  an  adven- 
turous undertaking,  by  rendering  his  life  so  miserable,  that  he  would  regard 
it  as  happiness  to  seek  an  oblivion  to  his  torments,  in  the  violent  excitement 
of  a rash,  generous,  and  chivalric  project.  And  such  was  the  end  which 
Rodin  had  in  view,  and  which  was  neither  illogical  nor  impossible. 

After  having  read  the  letter,  the  two  young  ladies  remained  for  a moment 
silent  and  gloomy ; then  Rose,  who  held  it,  jumped  up  quickly,  and  ap- 
proaching the  fire-place,  threw  the  letter  into  the  fire,  saying,  with  a timid 
air — “ It  is  better  to  burn  it  at  once,  or  perhaps  some  great  evil  may  arise 
from  it.  Though  there  could  be  none  greater  than  that  which  has  arisen,” 
she  continued  dejectedly,  “ in  thus  occasioning  such  grief  to  our  father. 
What  can  be  the  cause  of  it?”  and,  with  the  tears  on  her  cheeks,  she 
added,  “ Perhaps,  Blanche,  he  is  disappointed  at  not  finding  us  what  he 
expected,  and  merely  loves  us  as  being  the  daughters  of  our  poor  mother 
whom  he  adored;  but  for  ourselves,  we  may  not  be  the  girls  he  had  pic- 
tured. Do  you  comprehend  me,  sister?” 

“ Yes,  yes;  and  it  is  probably  that  which  afflicts  him  so  much.  We 
have  not  been  well  educated,  and  are  so  uncivilized  and  so  awkward,  that 
no  doubt  he  is  ashamed  of  us;  yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  he  still  loves 
us,  and  that  may  give  him  uneasiness.” 

“ Alas!  that  is  not  our  fault;  our  dear  mother  brought  us  up  in  the  wilds 
of  Siberia  as  well  as  she  could.” 

“ Oh,  our  father  does  not  himself  reproach  us,  but,  as  yrou  say,  he  is 
grieved  at  it.  Especially  if  he  has  friends  whose  daughters  are  handsomer, 
and  possess  more  knowledge  and  talent;  and  then  he  would  bitterly'  regret 
finding  us  what  we  are.” 

“ Do  you  recollect  when  he  took  us  to  our  cousin,  Mademoiselle  Adri- 
enne, who  was  so  kind  and  affectionate  to  us,  that  he  then  said,  with  admi- 
ration— “ Did  you  notice,  my  children,  how  handsome  Mademoiselle 
Adrienne  is;  and  what  a mind  and  noble  heart  she  has,  and  with  all  that, 
how  graceful  and  charming  she  is?” 

“ Oh,  that  was  very  true!  Mademoiselle  Cardoville  is  so  handsome!  her 
voice  is  so  sweet,  that  in  looking  at,  or  listening  to  her,  it  seemed  as  though 
we  forgot  all  our  troubles.” 

“ And  it  is  on  that  account,  Rose,  that  our  father,  in  comparing  us  with 
our  cousin  and  many  other  young  ladies,  is  by  no  means  proud  of  us:  and 
he  himself,  so  beloved  and  honoured,  would  like  to  be  proud  of  his 
daughters.” 

Suddenly  Rose  placed  her  hand  on  her  sister’s  arm,  and  said  to  her,  with 
anxiety — “ Listen,  listen!  high  words  are  going  on  in  our  father’s  room.” 

“ Yes,”  said  Blanche,  listening  in  her  turn ; “ he  is  walking  about ; I know 
his  step.” 

“ Ah,  good  Heaven!  how  loud  he  is  talking;  he  seems  to  be  in  a great 
passion;  perhaps  he  will  come  here.” 

And  at  the  thought  of  their  father’s  coming — that  father  who,  neverthe- 
less, adored  them — the  two  unhappy  children  regarded  each  other  with 
terror.  The  loud  voices  becoming  more  and  more  distinct,  and  more  angry, 
the  trembling  Rose  said  to  her  sister — “ Don’t  let  us  stay  here;  let  us  go 
into  our  bed-room.” 

“ Why?” 

“ We  must  hear,  spite  of  ourselves,  our  father’6  language;  and,  un- 
doubtedly, he  does  not  know  that  we  are  here.” 

“ You  are  right;  let  us  go!”  replied  Blanche,  hastily  rising. 

“ Oh,  how  frightened  I am;  I never  before  heard  him  talk  so  angrily.” 

“ Ah,  good  Heaven!”  said  Blanche,  turning  pale,  and  stopping  herself 
involuntarily,  “ it  is  to  Dagobert  that  he  is  speaking  thus.” 

“ What  can  have  happened  that  he  should  talk  to  him  in  such  a manner?” 
“ Alas ! it  must  be  something  very  serious.” 

“ Oh,  sister,  let  us  go,  it  makes  me  too  wretched  to  hear  him  talk  in  this 
way  to  Dagobert.” 

The  crashing  sound,  in  the  adjoining  chamber,  of  something  thrown  or 
broken  in  rage,  so  terrified  the  orphans,  that,  pale  and  trembling  with  fear, 
they  rushed  hastily  into  their  bed-chamber  and  locked  the  door. 

Let  us  explain  the  cause  of  Marshal  Simon’s  violent  anger. 

Chapter  CLXI. — The  Wounded  Lion. 

The  noise  which  had  so  terrified  Rose  and  Blanche  arose  out  of  the 
following  circumstances.  In  the  first  place,  Marshal  Simon  was  quite 
alone,  and  in  a state  of  angry  excitement  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
describe.  He  was  pacing  his  room  with  hurried  steps,  his  fine  manly  fea- 
tures inflamed  with  rage,  and  his  eyes  spariding  with  indignation ; while  on 
his  large  forehead,  with  its  short  grey  hair,  the  pulsation  of  the  veins  was 
so  discernable,  that  it  seemed  as  though  they  were  ready  to  burst.  His 
large  black  moustache  was  occasionally  agitated  by  a convulsive  movement, 
similar  to  that  which  distorts  the  face  of  a raging  lion;  and  in  the  same 
manner  also,  as  a lion  wounded,  provoked,  and  tortured  by  numerous 
unseen  hunters,  paces  to  and  fro  in  the  den  where  he  is  confined,  Marshal 
Simon,  enraged  and  breathless,  moved  about  this  chamber,  as  it  were  by 
bounds.  Sometimes  his  body  was  slightly  bent,  as  though  he  could  hardly 
sustain  the  weight  of  his  anger;  then,  on  the  contrary,  suddenly  checking 
himself,  he  would  stand  erect,  and  folding  his  arms  across  his  robust  chest, 
with  head  elevated  and  threatening,  and  a fierce  look,  he  seemed  to  be 
defying  some  invisible  enemy,  and  mutter  sundry  confused  exclamations. 
Then  it  was  that  he  exhibited,  in  all  its  energy,  the  intrepid  spirit  of  the 
man  of  war  and  battle.  A moment  after,  however,  stamping  on  the  floor 


with  rage,  he  approached  the  fire-place,  and  rang  the  bell  with  so  much 
violence,  that  the  rope  broke  in  his  hand. 

At  this  hasty  summons,  a servant  speedily  entered  the  room.  “ Have 
you  not  told  Dagobert  that  I wished  to  speak  to  him?”  exclaimed  the 
marshal. 

“ I have  executed  your  grace’s  orders;  but  M.  Dagobert  has  accompanied 
his  son  to  the  court-yard,  and ” 

“Enough!”  said  Marshal  Simon,  making  an  abrupt  and  imperative  sign 
with  his  hand.  The  servant  quitted  the  room,  and  his  master  renewed  his 
hasty  pacings  in  the  chamber,  angrily  crushing  a paper  in  his  left  hand ; 
this  was  the  letter  which  had  been  so  innocently  brought  to  him  by  Surly, 
who,  seeing  him  come  in,  had  run  to  welcome  him. 

The  door  at  length  opened,  and  Dagobert  made  his  appearance.  “ I have 
been  inquiring  for  you  this  long  time,  sir,”  said  the  marshal,  in  a tone  of 
irritation. 

Dagobert,  more  grieved  than  surprised  at  this  new  fit  of  anger,  which 
he  justly  attributed  to  the  constant  state  of  excitement  in  which  the 
marshal  lived,  replied  mildly,  “ Excuse  me,  general,  but  I was  merely- 
taking  leave  of  my  son,  and ” 

“Read  that,  sir!”  abruptly  said  the  marshal,  interrupting  him,  and 
holding  out  the  letter. 

And,  while  Dagobert  was  perusing  it,  the  marshal’s  rage  increased,  so 
much  so,  that  a chair  happening  to  be  in  his  way,  he  kicked  it  violently 
over.  “ You  see,  even  here,  in  my  own  house,  there  are  wretches  who 
no  doubt  are  bribed  by  those  who  are  harassing  me  with  such  incredible 
bitterness.  Well,  have  you  read  it,  sir?” 

“ ’Tis  only  one  more  infamy  to  add  to  the  others,”  coolly  replied  Dago- 
bert, at  the  same  thrusting  it  into  the  fire. 

“The  letter  is  infamous;  but  what  it  tells  is  true!”  returned  the 
marshal. 

Dagobert  looked  at  him  without  understanding  his  meaning. 

The  marshal  continued — “ And  do  you  know  who  conveyed  this  infamous 
letter  to  me.?  One  would  almost  believe  that  the  fiend  was  mixed  up  in  it. 
It  was  your  dog.” 

“Surly?”  said  Dagobert,  overwhelmed  with  surprise. 

“ Yes,”  bitterly  replied  the  marshal.  “Undoubtedly,  it  was  a joke  of 
your  own  invention?” 

“ I have  not  been  much  given  to  joking  lately,  general,”  replied  Dago- 
bert, more  and  more  dismayed  by  the  state  of  irritation  in  which  he  beheld 
the  marshal;  “ but  I cannot  understand  how  this  should  have  happened. 
Surly,  however,  fetches  and  carries  very  well,  and  he  must  undoubtedly, 

therefore,  have  picked  up  the  letter  in  the  house;  and  then 

“ If  that  were  the  case,  who  could  have  left  it  here?  I must  be  sur- 
rounded by  traitors.  You  keep  no  watch  upon  any  one — you,  who  alone 
are  in  my  confidence.” 

“ Hear  me,  general.” 

But  the  marshal,  without  waiting  to  hear  him,  continued — “ Zounds!  I 
have  been  twenty-five  years  in  the  wars,  have  led  on  armies,  have  borne 
up  victoriously  against  the  evils  of  banishment  and  proscription;  and  after 
having  resisted  blows  from  maces,  am  I now  to  be  pricked  to  death  by 
pins?  What!  pursued  into  my  own  house,  am  I with  impunity  to  be 
harassed,  beset,  and  tortured  at  every  turn,  in  consequence  ot  I don  t know 
what  villanous  hatred?  When  I say  I don’t  know  what,  I tell  a falsehood. 
That  renegade  d’Aigrigny  is  at  the  bottom  of  it  all,  I am  certain.  I have 
but  one  enemy  in  the  world,  and  he  is  the  man.  But  I’ll  soon  make  an  end 
of  it.  I am  tired  of  it;  it  is  too  much.” 

“ But  remember,  general,  that  he  is  a priest,  and  — — ” 

“ And  what  is  it  to  me,  his  being  a priest?  I have  seen  him  handle  a 
sword;  and  I know  well  how  to  make  the  military  blood  of  this  renegade 
mount  into  his  cheeks.” 

“ But,  general ” 

“ I tell  you  that  I will  make  an  example  of  somebody,”  exclaimed  the 
marshal,  yielding  to  the  most  violent  rage.  “ I tell  you  that  these  cowardly 
shadows  shall  take  both  a substance  and  a name,  that  I may  be  enabled  to 
put  a stop  to  them.  They  are  enclosing  me  on  every  side — they  make  my 
life  a torment,  and  you  know  it;  and  no  one  endeavours  to  save  me  from 
these  storms  of  temper  that  are  consuming  me  under  a slow  fire.  I have 
not  a soul  on  whom  I can  depend.” 

“ General,  I cannot  allow  that  observation  to  pass,”  said  Dagobert,  in  a 
calm,  but  firm  and  decided  voice. 

“ What  care  I for  that?” 

“ General,  I cannot  allow  }'ou  to  say  that  you  have  no  one  on  whom  you 
can  depend.  You  perhaps  will  finish  by  believing  it;  and  that  would  be  a 
great  deal  worse  for  you  than  for  those  who  are  so  devotedly  attached  to 
you,  and  would  go  through  fire  to  serve  you — and  I am  one  of  them,  as  you 
well  know.” 

These  simple  words,  uttered  by  Dagobert  with  an  accent  of  profound 
emotion,  recalled  the  marshal  to  himself,  for  his  upright  and  generous 
nature  was  frequently  soured  by  anger  and  irritation;  but  speedily  over- 
coming them,  he  resumed  his  real  character;  and  therefore  addressing 
Dagobert  in  a less  hasty  tone,  but  one  that  still  disclosed  deep  agitation, 
he  said,  “You  are  right;  I ought  not  to  doubt  you.  I was  hurried  away 
by  excitement;  this  infamous  letter  has  put  me  completely  beside  myself. 
It  is  enough  to  drive  one  mad.  I am  unjust,  brutal,  and  ungrateful — -yes, 

ungrateful — and  towards  whom?  Towards  you.  Yet ” 

“ Don’t  say  anything  more  about  me,  general.  After  what  you  have 
said,  you  may  abuse  me  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other.  But  what 
has  happened  to  you?” 
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The  marshal’s  countenance  became  gloomy,  and  he  said,  in  a short, 
quick  voice,  “What  has  happened?  Why,  I am  scorned  and  despised.” 
“You!  you?” 

“Yes,  I.  And,  after  all,”  continued  the  marshal,  with  affliction,  “why 
should  I conceal  this  fresh  wound?  I doubted  you,  and  I owe  you  an 
apology;  T will,  therefore,  acquaint  you  with  everything.  I have  observed 
for  some  time  past  that  whenever  I happened  to  meet  any  of  my  old  com- 
panions in  arms  they  endeavoured  to  avoid  me.” 

“ What!  That  anonymous  letter  iust  now — was  that  the  subject  of  it?” 
“ It  was,  and  it  spoke  truly,”  replied  the  marshal,  in  an  ebullition  of 
rage  and  indignation. 

“ But  it  is  impossible,  general — you,  who  are  so  beloved  and  respected!” 
“ Ah!  they  are  mere  words;  but  I speak  of  facts.  Directly  I appear,  the 
conversation  that  has  been  going  on  is  suddenly  stopped ; and  instead  of 
treating  me  like  an  old  comrade,  an  affectation  of  cold  politeness  is  put  on 
towards  me;  and,  in  short,  there  are  a thousand  shades,  a thousand  no- 
things, by  which  one’s  feelings  may  be  wounded,  but  cannot  be  laid  hold  of. 

“ I am  astounded  at  what  you  say,  general,”  replied  Dagobert.  “ Since 
you,  however,  assert  it,  I am  bound  to  believe  you.” 

“ It  had  become  intolerable;  and  I was,  therefore,  determined  on  clearing 
it  up;  and  I went  for  that  purpose  this  morning  to  General  d’Havrincourt. 
He  was  colonel  with  me  in  the  Imperial  Guard,  and  is,  moreover,  the  very 
soul  of  honour  and  uprightness.  I fully  told  my  mind  to  him.  I was 
conscious,  I said,  of  the  coolness  with  which  I had  been  treated,  and  that 
there  must  be  some  calumny  abroad  respecting  me.  I entreated  him  to 
tell  me  all,  that,  knowing  the  nature  of  the  attack,  I might  honestly  and 
proudly  put  myself  on  my  defence.” 

“ Well,  general?” 

“ D’Havrincourt  continued  formal  and  ceremonious,  and  coldly  replied  to 
my  questions,  ‘ I am  not  aware.  Monsieur  le  Marshal,  of  any  calumnious 
report  which  has  been  spread  concerning  you.’  ‘I  cannot  understand,  my 
dear  d’Havrincourt,  why  you  should  call  me  “Monsieur  le  Marshal;”  we 
are  old  fellow-soldiers  and  old  friends.  I confess  to  you  that  my  honour 
is  uneasy ; for  I perceive  that  you  and  our  comrades  do  not  treat  me  as 
cordially  as  heretofore.  It  is  of  no  use  denying  it — I see  it,  I know  it,  I 
feel  it.’  To  this  d’Havrincourt  replied,  with  the  same  coldness,  ‘ I have 
never  witnessed  any  want  of  respect  towards  you.’  * I am  not  talking  of 
respect,’  I exclaimed,  affectionately  pressing  his  hand,  and  noticing  that  he 
made  but  a feeble  return  to  my  warmth;  ‘ I am  talking  of  the  cordiality 
and  confidence  that  was  formerly  shown  me,  while  now  I am  treated  almost 
like  a stranger.  Why  is  this?  To  what  is  the  change  owing?’  Pre- 
serving the  same  cold  reserve,  he  replied,  1 Monsieur  le  Marshal,  these  are 
merely  shades  of  so  delicate  a nature,  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  give 
you  any  opinion  upon  the  subject.’  My  heart  bounded  with  rage  and  grief. 
What  could  I do? — insult  d’Havrincourt?  It  would  have  been  madness; 
and  for  my  own  dignity,  therefore,  I put  an  end  to  a conversation  that  had 
too  fully  confirmed  my  fears.  And  thus,”  added  the  marshal,  becoming 
more  and  more  excited,  “ thus  I have,  no  doubt,  fallen  from  that  estimation 
to  which  I am  entitled;  and  am,  perhaps,  despised,  without  even  knowing 
the  reason  of  it.  Is  it  not  horrible  ? If  they  would  only  state  a fact — a 
rumour,  that  I might  at  least  lay  hold  of  to  defend  myself  from,  or  avenge, 
or  answer!  But  nothing,  nothing,  not  a word — a cold  politeness,  as  pain- 
ful as  it  is  insulting.  Oh!  again  I say  it  is  too  much — too  much;  and  all 
this  joined,  moreover,  to  other  anxieties.  Ah!  what  a life  mine  has  been 
since  the  death  of  my  poor  father!  I did  at  least  expect  some  peace, 
some  happiness  in  my  own  house;  but  no,  I come  home,  and  then  have  to 
read  these  infamous  letters.  And  worse  than  that,”  added  the  marshal, 
in  a heart-broken  tone,  “ I find  my  children  more  and  more  indifferent  to 
me.  Yes,”  he  continued,  at  witnessing  the  amazement  of  Dagobert,  “ and 
they  do  not  know  how  dearly  I love  them.” 

“Your  daughters  indifferent!”  Dagobert  replied,  with  astonishment. 
“I3  it  possible  you  can  make  such  a reproach  to  them?” 

“ My  God!  I do  not  blame  them,  for  they  can  hardly  know  me  yet.” 

“ Hardly  know  you!”  replied  the  soldier,  reproachfully,  and  becoming  in 
his  turn  excited.  “ Of  what  else,  think  you,  their  mother  talked  to  them 
about,  if  not  of  you?  And  I also — on  all  occasions  you  were  the  subject 
of  our  conversations ; and  what  have  your  children  been  taught  but  to  know 
and  to  love  you?” 

“It  is  very  right  that  you  should  defend  them;  they  love  you  better 
than  they  do  me,”  said  the  marshal,  with  increasing  irony.  Dagobert  felt 
himself  so  painfully  excited,  that  he  looked  at  the  marshal  without  making 
him  any  reply.  “Yes,”  exclaimed  the  marshal,  with  an  extension  of 
grief  “ it  may  be  cowardly  and  ungrateful  to  say  so,  but  it  caunot  be 
helped.  Twenty  times  have  I been  jealous,  bitterly  jealous,  of  the  affec- 
tionate confidence  my  children  have  shown  you,  while  they  always  seemed 
to  be  afraid  of  me.  And  if  their  melancholy  countenances  do  occasionally 
become  a little  more  animated  than  usual,  it  is  only  when  they  are  talking 
of  you,  or  see  you  coming;  while  for  me  they  have  only  respect,  restraint, 
and  coldness;  and  that  it  is  which  is  killing  me.  In  the  certainty  of  the 
affection  of  my  children,  I would  have  braved  everything — have  sur- 
mounted everything.”  Then  observing  Dagobert  darting  towards  the 
door  that  led  to  the  apartment  of  Rose  and  Blanche,  the  marshal  said  to 
him,  “Where  are  you  going  to?” 

“ To  fetch  your  daughters,  general.” 

“ For  what  purpose?” 

“ To  confront  them  with  you — to  say  to  them,  ‘ My  children,  your  father 
thinks  you  do  not  love  him.’  I would  say  no  more  to  them,  and  you  would 
soon  see ” 


“ Dagobert,  I forbid  it,”  hastily  exclaimed  the  marshal. 

“It  is  not  a question  of  Dagobert  only:  you  have  no  right  to  do  such 
an  injustice  to  these  poor  little  ones.”  And  the  soldier  was  going  again 
to  the  door. 

“Dagobert,  I order  you  to  remain  where  you  are.”  said  the  marshal. 
“Listen  to  me,  general.  I am  your  soldier,  your  inferior,  your  servant, 
if  you  please,”  said  the  ex-dragoon,  roughly,  “but  I put  rank  and  station 
out  of  the  question,  when  it  is  necessary  to  defend  your  daughters.  All 
this  can  easily  be  cleared  up.  Place  honest  people  face  to  face — that’s 
the  only  way  I know.”  And  had  not  the  marshal  kept  him  back  by  the 
arm,  Dagobert  would  have  entered  the  inner  apartment. 

“ Stop  !”  said  the  marshal,  so  imperatively,  that  the  soldier,  accustomed 
to  obey,  bowed  his  head,  and  did  not  stir. 

“What  are  you  going  to  do?”  he  continued.  “Tell  my  daughters 
that  I fancy  they  do  not  love  me,  and  thus  provoke  an  affectation  of  affection 
they  do  not  feel?  It  is  not  their  fault;  it  is  mine,  no  doubt.” 

“Ah,  general!”  said  Dagobert,  profoundly  moved,  “ it  is  not  anger  that 
I now  feel,  in  hearing  you  thus  speak  of  your  children — it  is  grief;  you 
are  breaking  my  heart.” 

The  marshal,  touched  by  the  expression  of  the  soldier’s  countenance, 
replied  less  harshly — “Well,  may  be  I am  wrong;  and  yet,  say,  now — I 
ask  you  without  bitterness  and  without  jealousy — are  not  my  children 
more  confiding  and  more  familiar  with  you  than  with  me?” 

“Ah,  general,  if  you  judge  by  that,”  exclaimed  Dagobert,  “they  are 
more  familiar  with  Surly  than  they  are  with  me.  You  are  their  father; 
and  however  kind  a father  may  be,  he  must  always  be  treated  with  respect. 
They  familiar  with  me!  a pretty  'story!  What  respect  would  you  have 
them  show  to  me,  who,  were  it  not  for  my  moustache  and  six  feet  stature, 
am  to  them  more  like  an  old  nurse  who  has  rocked  them  in  their  cradle? 
And  then — for  I mu^  tell  you  all — before  the  death  of  your  noble  father, 
you  were  melancholy  and  thoughtful;  your  children  remarked  that;  and 
what  you  have  interpreted  as  coldness  on  their  part,  has  been  nothing 
more  than  anxiety  for  you.  General,  you  are  not  just.  If  you  have  any 
complaint,  it  should  be  that  they  are  too  fond  of  you.” 

“ I complain  of  what  I suffer,”  said  the  marshal,  with  painful  emotion. 
“ I am  the  best  judge  of  what  I feel.” 

“Your  sufferings  must  be  great,”  said  Dagobert,  going  perhaps  farther 
than  “he  intended,  from  his  attachment  to  the  sisters,  “ yes,  truly,  your 
sufferings  must  be  great,  since  those  who  love  you  feel  them  so  severely.” 

“ More  reproaches,  sir.” 

“ Yes,  general,  yes,  more  reproaches,”  exclaimed  Dagobert.  “ It  is  your 
children  who  have  the  greatest  right  to  complain  of  you— to  charge  you 
with  coldness,  since  you  judge  of  them  in  this  manner.” 

“ Sir,”  said  the  marshal,  who  could  hardly  contain  himself,  “ sir,  it  is 
enough — it  is  too  much.” 

“Oh,  yes,  it  is  enough,”  said  Dagobert;  “for  where  is  the  use  of 
defending  the  unhappy  children,  who  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  be 
resigned,  and  to  love  you.  Where  is  the  use  of  defending  them  against 
your  unhappy  blindness?” 

The  marshal  started  with  impatience  and  anger,  but  replied,  with  a 
forced  calmness — “ You  compel  me  to  remember  how  much  I am  in  your 
debt,  and  I shall  never  forget  what  you  have  done  for  me,  whatever  you 
may  do.” 

“ But,  general,”  exclaimed  Dagobert,  “ why  will  you  not  allow  me  to 
fetch  the  children?” 

“ You  do  not  then  perceive  that  this  conversation  is  painful— is  almost 
death  to  me!”  exclaimed  the  exasperated  marshal.  “You  do  not  under- 
stand that  I do  not  wish  my  daughters  to  witness  what  I am  suffering. 
The  sorrow  of  a father  is  dignified,  sir;  you  ought  to  know  how  to  feel  for 
and  respect  it.” 

“ Respect  it!  no,  not  when  it  has  been  caused  by  injustice.” 

“Enough,  sir,  enough!” 

“ And  not  content  with  thus  tormenting  yourself,”  exclaimed  Dagobert, 
no  longer  able  to  restrain  himself,  “ do  you  know  what  you  will  do?  Why, 
you  will  break  your  daughters’  hearts— and  it  was  not  for  that  that  I 
brought  them  to  you  from  the  wilds  of  Siberia.” 

“ Still  reproaches?” 

“ Yes.  For  the  greatest  ingratitude  you  can  show  to  me  is  to  make 
j'our  daughters  unhappy.” 

“Leave  the  room  instantly,  sir!  leave  me!”  exclaimed  the  marshal, 
almost  maddened,  and  so  terrifying  from  rage  and  grief,  that  Dagobert, 
regretting  he  had  gone  so  far,  said,  “ General,  I have  done  wrong;  I 

perhaps  have  been  wanting  in  respect  towards  you;  pardon  me;  but ” 

“ Be  it  so.  I pardon  you,  and  entreat  you  to  leave  me  to  myself,”  replied 
the  marshal. 

“ General,  one  word.” 

“I  request  it  as  a favour  that  you  will  leave  me  to  myself.  I command 
it  as  a duty.  Will  that  suffice?”  said  the  marshal,  redoubling  his  efforts  to 
control  himself.  And  an  ashy  paleness  succeeded  the  burning  colour 
which  had  enflamed  the  marshal’s  countenance  during  this  painful  scene. 

Dagobert,  alarmed  at  this  symptom,  redoubled  his  earnestness — “ I 
implore  you,  general,”  he  said,  in  a faltering  tone,  “permit  me  only  for  a 
moment- ” 

“ Since  you  will  have  it  so,  I must  then  leave  the  room  n^self',  sir,”  said 
the  marshal,  making  a step  towards  the  door. 

These  words  were  uttered  in  such  a manner  that  Dagobert  could  stay  no 
longer.  He  bowed  his  head  in  a dejected,  hopeless  manner,  looked  silently 
and  with  a supplicating  air  for  a moment  on  the  marshal;  but,  at_  a fresh 
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transport  exhibited  by  the  father  of  Rose  and  Blanche,  the  old  soldier, 
with  a slow  step,  withdrew. 

A few  minutes  had  hardly  elapsed  from  the  departure  of  Dagobert,  when 
the  marshal,  who,  after  a long  and  gloomy  silence,  had  frequently  ap- 
proached the  door  of  his  daughters’  chamber  with  hesitation  and  anguish, 
made  a violent  effort  over  himself,  wiped  away  the  cold  perspiration  which 
bedewed  his  forehead,  and,  with  an  endeavour  to  conceal  his  agitation,  he 
entered  the  room  where  Rose  and  Blanche  had  taken  refuge. 

(7b  be  continued .) 


HERMSDORF  CASTLE. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  there  stood  on  a rocky  emi- 
nence, in  that  part  of  Germany  called  the  Duchy  of  Silesia,  a dark  and 
gloomy  castle.  It  was  called  the  Castle  of  Hermsdorf.  It  was  situated  on 
a frowning  precipice,  overlooking  forests  of  dark  pines  and  rugged  rocks, 
over  which  dashed  a foaming  torrent,  falling  from  heights  which  towered 
above  the  donjon  itself.  The  path  which  led  to  the  entrance  of  this 
sombre  edifice  was  circuitous  and  difficult  of  access;  it  was  guarded  by  a 
keep  surmounted  with  spikes,  and  pierced  with  many  loopholes.  The 
castle  was  large,  and  blackened  by  time,  flanked  by  four  turrets. 

One  beautiful  day  in  the  month  of  July,  a solitary  traveller,  mounted  on 
a bay  jennet,  slowly  wended  his  way  up  the  rough  road.  He  was  tall,  and 
was  wrapped  in  a long  cloak  of  purple  velvet,  the  drooping  feathers  of  his 
cap  depending  over  his  singularly  handsome  countenance;  his  eyes  were  of 
a soft  and  melting  blue,  but  when  he  was  excited  or  incensed  they  blazed 
forth  lightnings;  his  hair  was  dark  brown,  as  was  also  the  silken  moustache 
which  ornamented  his  upper  lip.  He  rode  his  charger  with  grace;  but 
dismounted  in  order  to  apply  his  lips  to  the  horn,  which  hung  at  the  gate. 
No  sooner  had  he  raised  it  to  his  mouth  than  a deafening  blast  echoed  and 
re-echoed  from  hill  to  hill,  from  mountain  to  mountain.  After  a few 
moments’  delay,  an  archer  made  his  appearance  at  the  wicket,  and  demanded 
the  stranger’s  business.  He  replied,  “ A traveller,  fatigued  and  harrassed 
by  a long  ride,  claims  the  hospitality  of  the  owner  of  this  castle  for  one 
night;  separated  from  his  companions,  and  having  no  other  resource,  he 
requests  shelter  for  himself  and  his  horse.” 

The  archer  withdrew,  and  presently  the  ponderous  gates  swung  back, 
and  the  stranger  entered,  leading  his  horse  by  the  bridle.  In  the  court- 
yard he  was  again  met  by  the  soldier,  who,  saying,  “ The  Baron  of  Herms- 
dorf castle  refuses  shelter  to  no  one,”  preceded  him  to  that  personage  him- 
self. The  baron  received  him  with  a cordiality  which  ill-accorded  with  his 
forbidding  countenance.  He  was  of  the  middle  stature,  dark,  and  power- 
fully made;  his  eyes  were  deeply  set  and  close  together,  which  gave  them 
an  unpleasing  expression ; add  to  this  a thick  grizzled  beard,  which  covered 
the  whole  of  the  lower  part  of  his  face,  and  a sardonic  smile  w hich  hovered 
constantly  on  his  lips.  This  repulsive  looking  person  conducted  the 
stranger  to  the  great  hall,  where  a sumptuous  repast  was  placed  before  him, 
of  which  he  gladly  partook,  having  hunted  fasting  the  whole  day.  When  the 
banquet  was  removed,  the  baron  requested  the  name  and  rank  of  his 
guest,  who  replied,  “ I am  a noble  of  the  court  of  the  Grand  Duke 
Frederick,  and  being  out  with  the  royal  hunt,  I was  led  from  the  rest  in 
pursuit  of  a deer,  which  I was,  however,  unable  to  capture.  Not  knowing 
where  I was,  and  being  ignorant  of  the  road  back,  I was  induced  to  claim 
your  hospitality  until  the  morning,  when  I will  rejoin  the  duke.” 

“ So  accomplished  a gentleman  has  doubtless  much  influence  with  the 
duke?”  said  the  baron,  inquisitively. 

“ I acknowledge  it,”  replied  the  stranger,  “ for  his  highness  honours  me 
with  many  tokens  of  his  regard.  My  name  is  Adolphe,  Comte  de  Berenger ; 
you  have  heard  it?” 

“ Often,”  exclaimed  his  host;  “ and  1 require  you  to  affix  it  to  this  docu- 
ment. It  is  my  custom  to  oblige  all  who  enter  my  castle  to  sign  this  parch- 
ment, which  requires  them  to  join  in  a conspiracy  to  put  Francis  I.  of  France, 
on  the  ducal  throne.” 

“Miscreant!”  cried  Adolphe,  “dost  thou  dare  to  propose  such  an  atro- 
cious thing  to  me?” 

“Sign,”  returned  the  baron,  “ or  die!  Sign,  and  save  your  life.” 

“ On  those  terms?  Never!”  retorted  the  count  proudly. 

“Ho,  guards!  without  there;  drag  this  obstinate  fool  to  the  lowest  dun- 
geon of  my  castle  to  join  the  other  prisoners.  Give  him  only  bread  and 
water.  But  stay,  those  diamonds,  give  them  to  me!  Now,  away  with  him, 
away !” 

And  the  soldiers  seized  him,  spite  of  his  resistance;  and  bearing  him 
forcibly  down  many  dark  stairs  and  vaulted  passages,  left  him  in  a dismal 
stone  cell,  near  the  foundation  of  the  Castle.  Adolphe  threw  himself  on 
the  straw  bed,  near  the  little  grating  through  which  light  was  admitted, 
and  meditated  on  the  events  of  the  day.  While  he  was  revolving  in  his 
mind  the  means  and  probable  chances  of  escape,  he  heard  a female 
chanting,  in  a low  tone  of  voice,  the  following  words: — 

“ I sorrow  for  another’s  woes, 

For  him  my  heart  is  breaking; 

My  soul  can  never  know  repose, 

His  liberty ” 

She  paused— and  the  sweet  clear  voice  was  hushed — then  a whisper — a 
groan — and  all  was  silent. 

“ Have  I,  then,  any  fellow  captives?”  cried  Adolphe;  “is  this  living  tomb 
shared  with  others?” 


A silvery  voice  from  the  opposite  side,  answered,  “It  is!  Who  art 
thou,  young  stranger?  What  hast  thou  done  to  be  immured  with  us?” 
And  a female  figure  advanced  from  the  gloom,  and,  as  she  approached  the 
grating,  disclosed  a face  and  form  of  exquisite  beauty,  of  a slender  figure, 
clad  in  white:  she  looked  like  the  spirit  of  morning  dispersing  the  dark- 
ness of  night.  Her  eyes  were  hazel;  her  hair,  the  colour  of  gold;  her  skin 
was  transparent  and  delicately  fair;  a bloom  would  have  been  on  her 
cheeks,  had  not  the  confinement  in  this  cell  destroyed  those  roses. 

“ Who  art  thou,  stranger?”  said  she.  “ Speak.” 

“ Ebba,  dearest  Ebba,”  cried  Adolphe,  “ is  it  thou?  and  here?”  Another 
moment,  and  they  were  locked  in  each  other’s  arms 

“ And  Pietro,  thy  father,  Ebba,  is  he  here  also?” 

“ He  is,”  answered  a deep,  hollow  voice,  and  the  venerable  old  man  em- 
braced the  count  affectionately,  and  then  Ebba. 

“ Now  tell  me,”  said  Adolphe,  after  they  had  recovered  their  mutual  sur- 
prise; “now  tell  me  how  you  came  here,  and  why  thou  art  incarcerated 
in  this  prison,  good  Pietro?” 

“ You  are  aware,  my  lord  count,  that,  upon  Ebba’s  betrothal  to  you 
we  determined  to  visit  my  brother  in  Switzerland,  who  is,  as  well  as 
myself,  a native  of  Zurich.  We  left  our  cottage,  Ebba  mounted  upon  the 
pony  which  you  presented  to  her;  I walked  by  her  side.  We  had  traversed 
about  twenty  miles  of  the  country,  and  were  both  tired  and  exhausted.  Wo 
requested  lodging  for  the  night  from  the  perfidious  b iron  of  this  castle. 
We  entered,  were  sumptuously  entertained,  and  treated  -with  the  greatest 
courtesy;  but  when  the  meal  was  finished,  the  baron  tried  to  compel  me  to 
sign  a treasonable  paper,  which  would  make  me  enter  into  a plot  to  deprive 
our  gracious  duke  of  his  throne.  I refused,  we  were  imprisoned,  and  have 
been  here  for  three  weeks.” 

“ And  all  the  time  I have  been  expecting  some  communication,  some 
letter!”  cried  Adolphe.  “ But,  my  good  father,  you  shall  remain  here  no 
longer;  I must  and  will  effect  my  escape,  then  I will  return  with  sufficient 
forces,  and  bring  this  proud  baron  to  your  feet.” 

He  sprang  to  the  grating,  seized  one  of  the  bars,  and  with  supernatural 
force  wrenched  it  from  its  place — another — one  more,  and  he  would  be  at 
libert}' ! ’Twas  done,  and  he  must  go ! 

“ Adieu,  dearest  and  best-beloved  Ebba!”  he  murmured.  “ Thy  liberty 
is  before  me,  to-morrow  thou  shalt  see  me  again;  I will  open  the  doors  of 
thy  prison.”  He  with  difficulty  clambered  through  the  opening  which  he 
had  effected,  placed  first  one  foot  on  the  projecting  stones  of  the  building, 
then  the  other,  and  at  last  stepped  on  terra  firma — he  had  yet  to  traverse 
an  open  space,  at  the  extremity  of  which  a sentinel  paced  to  and  fro.  How 
to  pass  him  was  a matter  of  some  difficulty.  One  instant’s  thought,  and  he 
proceeded  cautiously  along,  till  reaching  the  man,  with  one  blow  he  felled 
him  to  the  earth,  and  sprang  over  the  wall;  and  immediately  began  de- 
scending the  rock  with  great  rapidity.  But  the  alarm  was  given,  and  the 
battlements  in  a few  moments  were  crowded  ; and  another  party  issued 
from  the  gates  of  the  fortress  in  pursuit.  But  the  fugitive  plunged  down 
the  rugged  mountain,  and  distanced  his  pursuers.  At  the  foot  of  the  rock 
he  rushed  into  the  forest,  and  was  lost  to  view—  the  disconcerted  archers 
returned,  it  being  impossible  to  follow  him  through  its  intricacies. 

In  the  mean  time,  Ebba  and  her  father  were  conducted  to  another  dun- 
geon by  the  baron  himself,  who  entered  bearing  a torch. — “ Follow  me,” 
said  he,  “ your  fellow-captive  has  escaped;  but  if  he  be  caught,  instant 
death  will  be  his  portion ! However,  I will  take  care  that  you  shall  not  follow 
his  example.  Come!”  and  he  preceded  them  up  the  damp  stone  steps,  to 
another  and  more  lofty  cell,  lighted  by  a loophole,  beneath  which  was  a 
stone  bench.  “ This,”  said  the  baron,  “ is  thy  home;  and  that  (pointing 
to  some  object  seen  faintly  in  the  dusk)  is  thy  companion,”  and  with  a 
sardonic  laugh  he  left  them. 

“ Father,”  said  Ebba,  “ I feel  cold;  a chill  creeps  over  me.  What  is  that 
white  thing  yonder?”  Pietro  went  to  it,  and  seized  something  hard,  which 
he  dragged  to  the  light;  but  no  sooner  did  he  glance  at  it,  than  it  fell  from 
his  hand,  with  a rattle  on  the  stone  floor.  He  had  held  a skeleton  in  his 
grasp.  An  icy  horror  took  possession  of  Ebba.  Her  senses  appeared 
fixed,  and  she  gazed  with  speechless  terror  on  the  sight  before  hpr.  Her 
father  replaced  the  sad  specimen  of  mortality  where  he  had  found  it,  and 
endeavoured  by  caresses  and  kind  words  to  restore  Ebba.  Gradually,  her 
eyes  lost  their  frightful  expression,  her  limbs  relaxed,  and,  as  her  head 
sank  on  her  father’s  shoulder,  she  murmured — And  this  may  be  our  fate, 
unless ” 

“Unless  Adolphe  comes,”  said  Pietro.  “But  he  will  come;  he  has 
escaped;  he  will  rescue  us.  Fear  not,  Ebba;  trust  in  the  All-merciful  and 
in  the  love  of  thy  betrothed!” 

She  did  trust  and  hope — and  all  that  day  they  watched.  But  no  one 
came.  Many  times  in  the  night  did  Ebba  start  from  her  straw  couch,  to 
gaze  wistfully  through  the  loophole,  but  without  seeing  any  one.  The 
next  day  they  spent  at  the  opening  in  the  wall;  but  in  vain  did  Ebba  strain 
her  vision  in  the  direction  by  which  she  expected  Adolphe.  But  ho  came 
not  that  day — nor  the  next.  On  the  fourth  day,  Ebba,  weak  and  faint, 
leaned  her  head  on  the  embrasure  and  wept.  No  food  had  been  brought 
them  for  two  days,  and  they  were  faint  w ith  hunger.  There  was  one  stale 
crust  left,  and  old  Pietro  was  trying  to  persuade  his  child  to  eat  it.  “ No, 
father,  I cannot;  I am  not  hungry  yet — take  it  thyself,  dear  father- — I 
cannot  eat  it  at  present.”  The  old  man  took  it,  and  ate  it  voraciously ; at 
this  sight  Ebba’s  tears  flowed  afresh. 

“Father,  my  eyes  are  weary — lean  watch  no  longer;  I must  sleep — 
and  Ebba,  overcome  with  fatigue  and  hunger,  lay  down  on  the  straw 
and  slept.  Her  father  took  her  place,  but  soon  he  yielded  insensibly 
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to  the  demands  of  nature;  his  head  dropped,  and  his  white  lochs  rested  on 
the  stone.  Thus  they  remained  for  some  hours;  when  Ebba,  starting  up, 
awoke  her  father  with  a joyful  cry,  and  bade  him  listen.  He  did;  and  heard 
at  a distance  the  tramp  of  soldiers’  feet.  The  welcome  sound  came  nearer 
and  nearer  still;  at  last  Ebba  descried  the  steel  caps  and  glittering j>ikes 
of  more  than  a thousand  men.  They  advanced  slowly  up  the  rock.  Now 
began  a tumult  within  the  castle — men  hurrying  from  all  directions,  arming 
and  manning  the  fortress  at  all  points — the  clash  of  steel ; and  above  all 
the  din  could  be  heard  the  voice  of  the  baron,  ordering  his  men  and  posting 
his  archers.  As  Ebba  anxiously  watched,  she  saw  a waving  plume,  a 
flashing  sword — then  saw  Adolphe  at  the  head  of  his  soldiers,  mounted  on 
a cream-white  horse,  ranging  his  men  in  order,  and  galloping  up  and  down 
their  ranks.  No  sooner  did  she  behold  that  beloved  form  than,  over- 
whelmed by  the  tumultuous  rush  of  joy,  she  sank  fainting  in  the  arms  of 
old  Pietro. 

The  count  posted  his  soldiers  in  front  of  the  fortress,  and  a herald  in  a 
loud  voice  called  upon  the  baron  to  yield  himself  and  people  prisoners,  in 
the  name  of  the  Grand  Duke  Erederick  of  Silesia.  The  baron  himself 
appeared  on  the  battlements ; he  said  insolently,  in  answer,  that  he  acknow- 
ledged no  ruler,  no  duke,  and  would  defend  his  castle  to  the  last.  As  he 
finished  speaking  he  waved  his  hand,  and  a shower  of  cross-bolts  were 
fired  on  the  besiegers.  They  W'ere  immediately  returned  by  the  archers  and 
men-at-arms  of  Adolphe’s  party.  The  fight  now  began  in  earnest,  and 
many  were  killed  and  wounded  on  both  sides.  The  baron  had  the  advan- 
tage of  position,  but  the  count  had  the  superiority  of  numbers.  Thick 
flew  the  darts,  and  the  earth  was  covered  with  the  besiegers;  but  just  as 
they  were  placing  ladders  against  the  walls,  and  about  to  mount,  the  baron 
rushed  forward,  holding  the  fainting  Ebba  in  his  arms.  At  this  sight 
Adolphe  prevented  his  men  from  firing,  and  the  conflict  ceased  for  a few 
moments. 

“Behold  your  bride!”  shrieked  the  baron,  with  fiendish  joy.  “ Behold 
her,  dead!  dead  from  hunger,  from  starvation!  Truly  she  is  a prize  worth 
fighting  for.  Win  her!  win  Ebha,  young  man,  win  Ebba;  she  is  starved  to 
death  !” 

“Monster!”  thundered  Adolphe,  “you  have  killed  her!  Thou  shalt  die 
thyself !”  So  saying  he  attempted  to  mount  the  ladder. 

“ Stop!”  screamed  the  baron;  “ the  first  man  who  sets  his  foot  on  this 
ladder,  shall  have  the  body  of  the  girl  dashed  on  him!  Ha!  ha!” 

“ Not  so!”  said  a deep  voice  behind  him,  and  Pietro,  seizing  his  daughter, 
struck  him  on  the  head  with  a heavy  mallet — he  fell  without  a groan.  His 
soldiers  thought  him  dead;  but  he  was  only  stunned.  They  cried  for 
mercy;  and,  as  it  was  granted  immediately,  they  threw  open  the  massive 
portals,  and  admitted  the  victors. 

When  Ebba  returned  to  consciousness,  she  found  Adolphe  bending 
over  her.  With  love  and  joy  sparkling  in  his  eyes,  he  pressed  her  to  his 
heart. 

“Now,”  said  he,  “let  ns  go  to  the  great  hall,  and  pronounce  judgment 
on  this  wicked  baron.”  He  took  her  affectionately  by  the  hand,  and  they 
passed  to  the  upper  end  of  the  hall,  between  two  files  of  men-at-arms,  who 
saluted  Adolphe  respectfully  as  ho  walked  between  them.  The  count, 
Ebba,  and  Pietro  took  three  chairs,  and  awaited  the  entrance  of  the  baron. 
He  was  conducted  by  eight  archers,  bound  and  loaded  with  chains.  He 
stood  recklessly  before  them  in  an  attitude  of  defiance;  and  when  he  raised 
his  eyes,  they  shone  with  malice  and  revenge.  At  last  Adolphe  began. 

“Wicked  and  despicable  man!  dost  thou  know  me?” 

“ Yes,”  answered  he.  “ Had  I not  known  thee  to  be  the  Grand  Duke 
Erederick,  thinkest  thou  that  I should  have  given  myself  the  trouble  which 
I did  to  secure  thee?  But  I do  not  acknowledge  thee,  proud  man,  to  be 
my  sovereign,  nor  will  I ever  do  so.” 

“ Adolphe,”  faltered  Ebba,  “ Duke — Erederick — my  king!”  and  she  at- 
tempted to  kneel  to  him.  Pietro  stood  transfixed  with  astonishment. 

“Nay,  nay!  dearest  one,”  said  the  duke,  “nay,  ’tis  I who  should  kneel 
to  thee,  for  having  dared  to  practise  this  deception  on  thee.  Honest  Pietro, 
thy  hand.” 

The  old  man  kissed  that  which  was  extended  to  him,  in  spite  of 
Erederick’s  resistance,  who,  embracing  Ebba,  fervently  cried,  “ But  the 
baron!  we  must  decide  his  fate.  This  day  of  happiness  must  not  be  sullied 
by  a deed  of  blood,  else  beheading  had  been  a slight  punishment  for  him. 
Bear  him  hence,  and  sell  him  a,s  a slave  on  the  coast  of  Barbary;  then  we 
shall  be  freed  from  him  for  ever.  And  thou,  Ebba,  I must  sentence 
to  imprisonment  for  life — in  my  arms.  Nay,  fear  me  not — because  1 am 
Comte  de  Berenger.  Believe  me,  dearest,  the  nobility  of  the  heart  ranks 
high  above  that  of  descent  and  high  blood.  The  duke  is  not  grand  enough 
to  be  worthy  of  thee.  Of  what  worth  is  his  long  genealogy,  his  unspotted 
pedigree,  when  compared  to  the  treasury  of  thy  pure  mind,  the  kingdom 
of  love  in  thy  heart?  Ebba,  I kneel  a suppliant  at  ihy  feet,  an  unworthy 
suitor  for  that  heart.  Ebba,  wilt  thou  stoop  so  low?  Wilt  thou  wed  one 
who  adores  thee  as  I do?” 

Reader,  could  Ebba  refuse  him?  A.  A.  E. 


An  American  editor,  recording  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Wright  to  Miss 
Betterway,  lugs  in  the  following  passage  from  Pope’s  “ Universal  Prayer,” 
as  very  appropriate  to  the  occasion : — 

“ If  I am  right,  thy  grace  impart 
Still  in  the  right  to  stay; 

If  I am  wrong,  O teach  my  heart 
To  find  the  better  woy.” 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Eorte-Pjano. — Opera  is  merely  Italian  for  work,  composition,  or  perform- 
ance. It  lias  now  a conventional  meaning.  There  is  no  opera  without 
words.  It  is  essential  to  the  opera,  that  it  consist  of  poetry  and  music. 
It  came  into  existence  with  other  national  dramas,  at  the  epoch  of  the 
Reformation. 

T.  C.  S.  W. — We  suppose  our  correspondent  means  cliromatype — the  art  of 
taking  a coloured  photographic  likeness. 

Js.  Tomlin'. — Air,  earth,  and  water  were  the  old  elements'  of  the.  philosophers, 
and  are  still,  in  classical  or  poetical  language,  called  elements.  Modern 
chemists  have  discovered  them  to  be  compounds.  Rut  scientific  forms  of 
expression  will  not  supersede  the  poetical.  The  poet  disdains  the  elements 
of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  and,  indeed,  it  is  not  certain  that  they  are  elements. 
Earth,  water,  and  air  are  as  truly  elemental  as  any  substances  that  we 
know. 

W.  K. — A Gradus  ad  Parnassum,  to  be  procured  at  any  classical  booksellers. 
It  gives  the  quantity  of  oil  Latin  words,  and  is  universally  used  at  classical 
schools  and  colleges.  Between  amid  and.  amidst,  lately  and  latterly, 
the  chief  difference  is  that  of  euphony.  Partly  and  partially  have  identical 
meanings  ; but  partially  may  assume  a meaning  which  partly  cannot — the 
ear  is  the  best  guide  for  such  words.  As  for  the  other  question,  you  mat/ 
use  the  apostrophe  or  not;  upon  the  same,  principle  you  may  say,  “ On  the 
occasion  of  Mr.  Watson  [or  Mr.  1 Va tson'.f  coming  into  power.”  The 
apostrophe  is  the  most  accuraie. 

“A  Parent”  may  he  over  fastidious  in  respect  to  his  children's  reading. 
Extremes  beget  their  opposites,  and  restraint  creates  hatred  of  the  restrain- 
ing power.  The  world  must  be  encountered  at  last ; and  it  is  safer  to 
encounter  it  in  boohs  than  in  facts. 

Henry  Sharrock  complains  once  more  of  Mary’s  principles  in.  her  argu- 
ment with  the  Philosopher.  We  have  just  received  a letter  from  a most 
intelligent  wan,  particularly  specifying  that,  article  as  worthy  of  admiration. 
We  think  Mr.  Sharrock  views  it  too  seriously.  It  ivas  partly  jocular , but, 
intended  to  convey  this  lesson,  that,  ora!  instruction  is  more  impressive  than 
ocular  instruction.  We  have  given  the  antidote  already  often.  I) id  we 
not  say,  about  the  same  time  as  Mary  spoke,  that  no  great  man  ever  became 
truly  great  wiihont  much  reading  ? Greatness  is  a focal  concentration  of 
human  experience,  and  how  can  that,  he  acquired  without  reading,  and.  much 
reading  ? Notwithstanding,  it  is  better  to  learn,  from  the  living  man  than 
the  dead  book — “ better  a.  living  dog  than  a dead  lion.”  We  will,  however, 
take  the  hint  from  Mr.  Sharrock. 

“A  Constant  Purchaser,”  and  Amen. — We  wish  the  former  had  quoted  the 
passage  from  Swedenborg,  which  speaks  of  the  seventh  planet,  as  it  might 
have  saved  us  a,  little  trouble.  The.  latter  seems  too  anxious  to  concentrate 
all  honours  around  the  person  of  the  baron,  which  amounts  to  something  tike 
idolizing.  He  seems  to  think  thst  every  large  or  comprehensive,  idea  must  be 
borrowed  from  Swedenborg,  as  if  two  minds  could  not  dig  the  same  mines 
of  thought.  There  is  a little  absence  of  charity  in  this  , and  such  bold  asser- 
tions respecting  piracy  tend  rather  to  create  doubts  in  one  s mind  of  the 
asserfor’s  accuracy  of  judgment.  There  are  wells  of  thought,  of  which 
Swedenborgians  have  never  drunk.  They  have  fixed  themselves  to  a 
particular  spot,  and  refuse  to  travel.  How  is  it  that  no  living  Sweden- 
borgian  writer  can  take  large  and  comprehensive  views  o f men  and  things  ? 
If  there  be  one,  name  him,  that  we  may  know  him.  We  never  refuse  to 
learn,  and  will  be  thankful  for  any  information;  but  it  is  not  by  mere 
assertions  that  any  cause  can  ever  prosper.  We  drink  of  all  the  wells  of 
truth,  and  have  taken  a.  cup  of  pure  water  even  from  the  Baron.  We 
should  be  sorry,  however,  to  make  a dead  Pope  of  him. 

Blanc  must  learn  to  submit  to  her  fate,  and  not  be  impatient  or  fretful. 
Every  season  comes  to  an  end.  She  may  soon  see  too  much  of  the  world. 
Many  who  are  in  it  would  envy  her  seclusion.  Country  people  arc  more 
social  th  an  townspeople.  They  see  more  society.  Many  a young  lady  in 
London  sees  no  society  but  uihat  passes  her  window.  One  or  two  parties  in 
a year , and  a forenoon  s chat  with  a companion  once  a month,  and  a novel 
read  stealthily,  form  the  chief  of  her  amusements.  She  would  be  too  glad 
“ to  be  horribly  dull  ” with  Blanc  in  a,  country  residence. 

J.  V. — Edinburgh  is  called  Modern  Athens,  chiefly  because  of  its  geographical 
resemblance.  The  Acropolis  and  Areopagus  of  Athens  somewhat  resemble 
the  Castle  Hill  and  Calton  Hill  of  Edinburgh.  It.  was  intended,  about 
twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago,  to  make  the  resemblance  more  complete  by 
the  erection  of  a temple,  or  Parthenon , on  the  Calton  Hill,  but  the  funds 
only  enabled,  them  to  raise  ten  or  twelve  pillars,  which  now  stand  there  as  a 
ruin.  Being  also  a very  literary,  and  not.  a commercial,  city,  and  withal  a 
city  admirably  adapted  for  study,  by  the  facility  with  which  books  may  be 
consulted,  it  enjoys  the  appellation  without  rivalry. 

Amanda  seems  to  think  it  still  doubtful  where  the  rain  comes  from.  She 
cannot,  apparently,  believe  that  it  is  the  condensation  of  the  vapours  that 
rise  from  the  sea  and  the  earth.  She  is  not  content  to  believe  the  word  of 
a philosopher ; she  wants  to  know.  She  suspects  the  philosopher s . 

Piiilo-Piiono  must  allow  vs  the  liberty  of  joking  occasionally.  If  phono- 
graphy, however,  cannot  send  the  tones  of  the  voice,  that  may  be  its  defect. 
We  can  write  a tunc  by  musicography,  which  is  a species  of  phonography ; 
and  we  have  signs  of  admiration  and  exclamation — the  phonographers 
have  one  for  laughter.  Human  ingenuity  is  not  yet  exhausted,  and  many  a 
joke  has  turned  out  a prophecy. 


AND  AMUSEMENT  FOR  THE  MILLION 


Selina  doubts  on  a subject  where  vo  well  ordered  mind  can.  doubt.  To  argue 
suck  a subject  is  to  create  doubts  in  unsettled  minds.  On  some  points  it  is 
better  to  believe  than  to  know.  There  is  virtue  in  believing  the  sincerity  of 
a friend — there  is  no  virtue  in  knowing  it.  Hence  knowledge  is  not  one  of 
the  virtues,  but  faith  is. 

Ada. — The  inferior  is  always  introduced  to  the  superior,  not  the  superior  to 
the  inferior.  The  Queen  is  never  presented  to  any  of  her  subjects. 

Juliette,  with  some  reason,  complains  of  our  rudeness  to  her  in  page  201. 
Could  we  have  sent  the  tone  as  well  as  the  words,  she  would  have  been 
pleased.  Her  good  humoured  reply  has  raised  her  99  per  cent,  in  our 
estimation.  There  is  no  harm  in  teazing  a young  lady  in  a friendly  way. 

M.  A.  S. — The  article  in  question,  “Love’s  Telegraph ,”  counted  ordy  four 
fingers  to  the  hand.  The  marriage  rubric  counts  five.  In  either  case  the 
little  finger  is  the  last.  The  ring-finger  is  called  the  fourth  in  the  Prayer 
book.  It  is  always  better  to  count,  five  fingers. 

W.  W.  T.  was  reproached  for  kissing  his  cousin  in  company  on  the  occasion 
of  seeing  her  for  the  first  time  after  marriage.  The  ladies  forgave  him  for 
the  breach  of  decorum ; the  gentlemen  upbraided  him.  He  is  very  fortunate 
in  being  acquitted  by  the  highest,  authority  upon  such  points  of  etiquette.  It 
is  an  old  custom,  which,  like  many  other  old  customs,  has  in  large  cities 
been,  we  believe,  generally  discontinued  from  a species  of  moral  necessity. 
People  are  more  strange,  reserved,  and  ceremonial  in  large  towns.  Rustic 
familiarity  might  tend  to  licentiousness.  Besides,  a private  privilege  should 
not  be  publicly  used.  The  law  of  good  manners  is  social  equality  and  im- 
partiality ; favouritism  always  offends,  and  conjugal  fondness  disgusts . when 
publicly  displayed.  Had  all  the  gentleman  done  the  same,  to  refuse  would 
then  have  been  the  offence.  Beware  of  using  any  privilege  before  those  who 
are  not  entitled  to  use  it. 

E.  B.  It.  U. — The  Jews  have,  an  English  Bible  of  their  oivn  translation, 
published  along  with  the  Hebrew  in  columns.  It  is  sold  in  separate  parts, 
seven  in  number,  and  may  be  hud  at  Barnett’s,  Jewish  bookseller,  St. 
James’s  Place,  Aid  gate.  It  is  by  David  Levi. 

Academus  must  consult  a University  Guide — the  question  o f exhibitions  is 
too  large  to  be  answered  here.  All  information  is  procurable  in  the  guides, 
and  a list  of  all  the  exhibitions  in  the  country,  with  their  respective  values, 
Spc.,  is  there  given. 

Pauline. — A yacht  (Dutch,  “ iacht”)  is  a pleasure  boat,  or  ship,  elegantly 
fitted  up  for  passengers  only,  such  as  princes,  ambassadors,  gentry,  Sfc.  It 
may  have  three  masts,  two,  or  one. 

T.  P. — Algebra  is  easily  learned  by  booh ; so  are  all  the  branches  of  mathe- 
matics. There  are  plenty  of  teachers,  however.  The  mere  use  of  logarithms 
scarcely  requires  any  teaching.  It  is  like  the  use  of  a ready  reckoner. 

Postage  Stamps. — J.  E.  S.,  a correspondent  attached  to  tie  General  Post 
Office,  says  (in  reference  to  a statement  made  by  us  in  No.  1 18,  p.  216J, 
“I  am  aware  that  formerly  the  case  was  as  you  stated ; but,  about  five  weeks 
since,  an  order  was  issued  by  the  Post-Office  Sectetary  to  the  following 
effect ‘ The  Lords  of  the  Treasury  having  decided  that  a stamp  separated 
from  an  envelope  and  affixed  to  another  letter  is  bona  fide  a postage  stamp 
under  the  Act,  you  will  therefore  allow  all  such  stamps,  so  separated 
and  affixed,  to  pass  free,  and  not  charged  as  heretofore.’  ” 

II.  W.  S. — The  method  of  threading  the  maze  at  Hampton  Court,  or  any 
other  labyrinth  of  the  kind,  is,  on  entering,  to  keep  to  the  left,  without  any 
devia'ion.  When  an  impediment  presents  itself,  still  trace  the  path  by 
following  the  left  side  of  it.  On  returning,  take  the  right. 

E.  A.,  Trowbridge. — It,  is  an  unusual  but  not  very  extraordinary  circum- 
stance, caused  by  water  on  the  brain.  The  museums  in  London  contain 
heads  of  much  larger  dimensions.  The  ways  of  Providence  are  inscrutable. 

Emrt. — We  do  not  lack  either ; but  there  will  be  more  probability  for  the 
former  than  the  latter.  All  will  depend  on  merit. 

T.  A.  M. — The  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  founded  by  Napoleon. 

Polyanthus. — Is  the  communication  original,  or  copied from  a book  ? 

“A  Poor  Man.” — Partington’s  Complete  Builder  in  all  Branches,  7s. 

H.  It. — Both  meritorious  productions,  but  ive  cannot  use  them. 

W.  W.  P. ; F.  P.  G. ; Merlin. — Consult  the  index. 

George;  M.  A.  H. — The  articles  sent.,  or  similar  ones,  have  already  appeared 
or  been  answered. 

Communications  Received. — H.  A.  L.— J.  T.,  Pinkneys. — “A  Mechanic.” — 
H.  P. — E.  It.— W.  II. — Perguson. — A.  C.  H. — Philopoiesis. — J. 
Gilbert  (Is.  6rf.)— Mary. — C.  P. — It.  M.  (Is.  was  right).— Jeffrey. 
— Halifax. — Mostyn. — Meta. — T.,  Milton  ( see  No.  54,  p.  24  j. — Ella. 
— E.  L. — J.  M‘K.  (of  E.  M.  Clark,  428,  Strand). — Scotus. — S.  E. — 
It.  P. — X.  S. — Novice  (the  Family  Herald ). — Y.  II.  S.  (see  No.  1 18  ). — 
J.  Long  (Francis’s  British  Ferns,  5s.). — S.  S.  S.— S.  It.  D. — Q.  (call  on 
the  publisher). — H.  C. — Anne  G. — J.  Jenner. -J.  H.  E.  S. — T.  W. — 
W.  R.  (below  par.)— J.  C.  M.— J.  M.— J.  S.,  Durham.— YV.  E.  M.— 
W.  R.  P. — J.K., Liverpool. — X.  Y.  Z. — S.  D.  C.— II.  S. — Lancaster i an. 
— R.  R. — Bristolian  (see  No.  54,  p.  2i). — E.  Jones. — Feletius. — 
Thomas. — Haidee. — Solus. — Tyro. 

Lucy  Anna;  Caudle;  R.  L.;  B.  Largos;  Fide;  J.  E.;  L.  G.  It.;  A,  Z,, 
Wm.  Scott ; S.  G.  E. ; W.  James;  D.  R.  W. — The  questions  are  either 
inappropriate,  too  trivial  or  we  are  unable  to  answer  them, 

Selina  Writer;  J.  W.  M.;  C.  S .—In  our  next. 


Just  published,  price  2s. t 

l^MILIE  ; OR,  THE  SCATTERED  FAMILY.  A Legend  of  the 

A^J  Great  Revolution,  1700  Intended  as  a French  Recreative  Reading  Exercise. 
With  Copious  Notos.  By  Professor  Joseph  Saleh. 

London:  Dulau  and  Co.,  Soho  Square  ; Souter  and  Law,  Fleet  Street ; Jeffs,  Bur- 
lington Arcade ; and  by  order  of  all  other  Booksellers. 


rFHE  EDINBURGH  TALES,  Part  VII  , price  Sevenpence, 

A contains— The  White  Fawn  of  Genesse,  an  American  Story.  By  Colonel  Johnson. — 
The  Exploits  of  Johnny  Daibyshire,  a Primitive  Quaker.  By  William  Howitt. — The 
Story  of  Farquarson  of  Inverey.  By  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder. — The  Author’s 
Daughter.  By  Mary  Howitt. — All  written  expressly  for  'l he  Edinburgh  Tales. 

London:  Chapman  and  Hall  ; Edinburgh:  W.  Tait. 


In  Weekly  Numbers , price  One  Penny ; by  post , Twopence  ( uniform  with  The  Pictorial 
Penny  Shakspeare), 

HpHE  PICTORIAL  PENNY  BALLADIST — a Collection  of 

Ballads  of  various  Ages  and  Countries.  No.  1,  this  day,  “ Chevy  Chace,”  complete, 
with  four  Illustrations. 

London  : J.  C.  Moore,  12,  Wellington  Street  North;  sold  by  J.  Menzies, Edinburgh ; 
and  Curry  and  Co.,  Dublin  ; and  all  Newsmen. 


TO  FAMILIES  AND  INDIVIDUALS. 

HP  HE  BRITISH  HONG  KONG  TEA  COMPANY,  King  William 

A.  Street,  City,  corner  of  Nicholas  Lane,  is  the  only  house  in  London  that  sells  as 
good  Teas  as  the  late  East  India  Company  used  to  do  This  Company  has  already  six 
hundred  Agents  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  which  is  beyond  precedent.  They 
deliver  in  any  part  of  London,  for  ready  money,  the  smallest  retail  as  well  as  the  largest 
wholesale  quantities  of  Tea.  Their  capital  and  recommended  4s.  and  4s.  8d.  Black,  and 
5s.  and  6s.  Green  will  be  found  fully  equal  to  those  for  which  from  Is.  to  2s.  per  lb.  more 
is  given. 


A CARD. — Mr.  and  Mrs.  CAUDLE  present  their  compliments  to 

“persons  about  to  marry,"  and,  previous  to  entering  upon  the  “Holy  State,'* 
recommend  such  persons  to  possess  themselves  of  the  Connubial  Experiences  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.,  as  faithfully  depicted  (by  an  Artist  who  himself  lias  had  the  “felicity”  of 
receiving  very  many  Curtain  Lectures)  in  an  original  series  of  Illustrations  of  the  Matri- 
monial Career  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  CAUDLE, presented  in  No.  13  of  CLEAVE'S  GALLERY 
OF  COMICALITIES,  a Penny  Broadsheet  of  Broad  Humour,  which  also  contains  other 
“right  merrie”  cuts,  too  numerous  to  mention. 

London  : Cleave,  1,  Shoe  Lane,  Fleet  Street;  Pcrkess,  Compton  Street,  Soho  ; IIey- 
wood,  Manchester;  Guest,  Birmingham;  Panty,  Kingsgate,  Leeds;  Patin  and  Co., 
Glasgow. 


Just  published,  in  Two  Volumes,  cloth  boards,  price  14s  ; or  in  Four  Parts,  price  12s., 

THE  WHITE  BOY.— A STORY  OF  IRELAND  IN  1822. 

By  Mrs.  S.  C.  HALL, 

Being  the  Second  Novel  in 

CHAPMAN  AND  HALL’S  MONTHLY  SERIES, 

A Collection  of  Original  Works  of  Fiction  and  Biography. 

Also,  in  2 vols  , cloth,  14.$., 

MOUNT  SOREL;  or,  the  Heiress  of  the  De  Veres.  A Novel. 

By  the  Author  of  The  Two  Old  Men’s  Tales . 

“ A tale  of  singular  beauty  ” — Examiner. 

“ We  have  rarely  read  a book  exciting  so  strong  an  interest.  * * * If  the  monthly 
series,  opened  by  ‘ Mount  Sorel,’  continues  as  well  as  it  has  begun,  the  old  three  volume 
system  is  at  an  end.  The  world  will  no  longer  be  willing  to  pay  30s.  for  rubbish,  when, 
for  14s.,  it  can  enjoy  the  best  inventions  of  the  best  writers.”— Atheneeum, 

London:  Chapman  and  Hall,  186,  Strand. 


FAMILY  HERALD. 


SERVITUDE;  OR  MASTER  AND  MAN,  MISTRESS  AND  MAID. 

The  question  of  servitude  is  a very  large  question.  It  involves  that  of 
slavery,  which  is  only  a peculiar  species  of  servitude.  It  involves  even 
that,  of  sovereignity  itself,  for  the  sovereign  is  the  servant  as  well  as  the 
governor  of  the  country.  It  embraces  even  Deity,  which  is  the  servant  of 
us  all,  labouring  day  and  night,  and  bountifully  supplying  all  our  wants  out 
of  its  abundant  fulness.  “ He  that  is  greatest  among  you,  let  him  be  the 
servant  of  all.”  The  common  or  vulgar  acceptation  of  the  word  “servitude,” 
is  one  which  makes  it  an  evil  and  a misfortune.  The  Roman  pontiff,  how- 
ever, did  not  view  it  in  this  light  when  he  took  to  himself  the  most  humblo 
of  all  appellations,  “ Servus  servorum,”  the  servant  of  servants.  Servitude 
has  its  honours  as  well  as  its  dishonours.  Her  Majesty’s  ministers  are  her 
Majesty’s  servants.  The  soldier  is  the  servant  of  his  prince  and  of  his 
country.  The  priest  is  the  servant  of  God.  There  are  various  gradations 
of  rank,  therefore,  in  servitude;  and  some  of  these  grades  are  the  very 
highest  honours  to  which  a human  being  can  aspire.  Let  not  the  reader, 
therefore,  imagine  that  we  must  necessarily  be  treating  of  a curse  when  we 
are  treating  of  servitude;  for  he  himself  would  very  willingly  serve  in  some 
of  the  capacities  to  which  we  have  alluded. 

The  lowest  state  of  servitude  is  generally  supposed  to  be  slavery.  In 
some  particular  aspects  this  may  be  true;  but,  as  a general  assertion,  we 
believe  it  is  not.  The  genuine  slavery,  the  pure  aboriginal  slavery  of 
patriarchal  times,  was  not  physically  so  low  a state  as  that  of  modern 
destitution.  As  a servant  in  a domestic  establishment  the  slave  was  at 
least  well  fed  and  well  housed,  and  very  familiarly  treated.  And,  as 
Plautus  says  of  the  slaves  of  Athens,  lie  could  fall  in  love,  and  invite  his 
friends  to  supper,  and  laugh  and  be  merry.  He  was  liable  to  suffer  very  severe 
personal  chastisement  if  his  master  were  cruel;  andby  therich  citizen  master? 
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he  was  perhaps  sometimes  saluted  by  the  name  of  dog,  or  brute,  or  some 
such  contemptuous  appellative — but  he  was  reconciled  to  that  by  the 
humility  of  his  condition.  And  we  question  very  much  if  some  modern 
gentlemen  are  not  quite  as  abusive  with  their  tongues  to  their  valets, 
grooms,  and  lacquej's,  as  the  ancient  slaveowners  to  their  slaves.  When 
a man  uses  to  his  servant  the  worst  words  with  which  the  language  can 
furnish  him,  what  worse  can  he  use?  He  has  done  his  utmost  to  break  the 
spirit  of  his  victim.  Now  the  service  of  a modern  nobleman  or  gentleman 
is  accounted  the  very  best  kind  of  domestic  service,  and  it  is  perfectly  analo  - 
gous to  that  of  ancient  domestic  slavery,  only  the  bondage  is  less  obvious  to 
the  senses.  The  nominal  freedom  of  the  modern  valet  wants  the  feeling 
of  reality.  It  is  merely  a more  delicate,  but  not  less  effectual  species  of 
bondage;  and  it  was  quite  as  easy  for  an  Athenian  slave  to  recover  his 
liberty  and  amass  wealth,  as  for  a modern  valet  to  rise  to  the  station  of  an 
independent  gentleman  or  tradesman.  Modern  servitude  is  apparently 
less  compulsory  than  old  slavery.  It  leaves  the  person  at  liberty,  but 
then  it  binds  and  enslaves  the  spirit.  How  very  few  are  bold  enough  to 
resign  a good  place  merely  because  of  offences  experienced  and  injuries 
received!  The  world  is  not  now  so  wide  as  it  was;  and  it  is  generally 
considered  better,  even  at  the  worst,  to  stay  at  home  than  to  run  away. 

The  history  of  slavery,  like  the  history  of  kingdoms,  is  a collection  of 
miseries.  Battles  are  the  favourite  and  principal  subjects  for  the  pen  of 
the  historian — sieges,  blockades,  massacres,  insurrections,  conspiracies,  and 
other  horrors  fill  up  the  annals  of  human  society;  and  the  annals  of  slavery 
are  the  history  of  chains,  ropes,  cords,  whips,  fetters,  dungeons,  and  other 
frightful  things  that  appal  the  senses  and  sicken  the  heart.  But  the  poetry 
of  life  is  generally  very  different  from  its  history,  and  the  bard  reveals 
many  happy  scenes  of  domestic  life,  many  generous  and  noble  feelings  of 
the  human  heart,  which  the  historian  generally  overlooks,  or  considers  too 
small  for  his  comprehensive  genius.  Slavery  was  not  destitution.  It  was 
not  pauperism.  It  was  merely  degradation;  but  degradation  so  well  pro- 
vided for,  that  the  slave  was  not  tempted  to  become  a common  thief  or 
pickpocket  to  supply  his  immediate  wants,  or  live  in  rookeries  and  dens  of 
filth  like  the  freemen  of  London,  and  other  great  cities.  He  lived  in  his 
master’s  house,  or  in  such  houses  as  his  master  provided,  when  he  sent  him 
out  as  a hireling.  The  slaves  were  rather  feared  as  rebels — political  rebels 
— than  as  thieves.  And  this  always  shows  a higher  degree  of  rank  than 
the  common  pickpocket;  for  it  shows  organization,  confidence  in  one 
another,  conscience,  and  sense  of  right,  of  which  the  individual  sneak  and 
night  prowler  is  altogether  destitute. 

Pauperism,  or  perfect  destitution,  is  the  last  and  lowest  grade  of  help- 
lessness into  which  the  human  being  has  yet  fallen.  Many  a great  man 
has  died  of  want,  and  many  heroes  have  voluntarily  submitted  to  want  in 
defence  of  their  country,  their  altars,  and  their  homes.  Famines  have 
come  upon  the  earth  in  all  ages,  and  reduced  the  most  feeble  and  unfortu- 
nate classes  to  great  misery,  greater  perhaps  than  we  ever  hear  of  in 
modern  times.  But  these  were  the  judgments  of  Heaven,  or  the  accidents 
of  war.  They  were  not  the  natural  and  inevitable  consequences  of  the 
social  system,  or  political  legislation.  It  has  been  left  for  modern  times  to 
develope  a new  state  of  existence  totally  different  to  any  which  seems  to 
have  been  familiar  to  the  men  of  ancient  times.  Pauperism  is  the  curse  of 
free  countries — of  countries  which  reject  with  abhorrence  the  practice  of 
slavery — of  countries  which  pride  themselves  in  saying  that  slavery  cannot 
exist  upon  their  soil,  that  the  moment  a slave  sets  his  foot  upon  it  he  is 
free.  The  pauper  has  no  master.  It  is  his  misfortune  that  he  has  none,  and 
they  go  about  the  cities  and  the  provinces  like  dogs  in  search  of  masters, 
glad  when  they  find  one  to  take  them  into  service.  To  them,  therefore, 
even  the  lowest  species  of  service  is  a rise. 

The  cause  of  this  pauperism  is  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the  growth 
of  the  commercial  system.  It  has  been  gradually  increasing  since  the 
times  of  serfage,  when  the  poor  were  the  property  of  the  rich;  and 
wherever  the  money  power  is  the  strongest,  there  also  pauperism  is  the 
most  prevalent.  Paupers  are  merely  helpless  freemen.  Were  they  slaves 
or  serfs,  they  would  not  be  paupers;  but  slavery  and  serfage  require  a 
thin  population,  like  Russia  and  South  America,  otherwise  the  number  of 
emancipated  slaves  increases,  as  in  Home  and  other  ancient  cities;  and  in 
process  of  time,  by  speculation,  commerce,  and  petty  gambling,  breeds 
paupers.  Liberty  leaves  a man  to  his  own  resources;  but  when  he  has  no 
resources  left,  it  makes  him  a pauper.  Slavery  does  not  leave  a man  to 
his  own  resources.  The  slave  depends  on  a master;  and  when  the  master 
is  no  longer  able  to  support  the  slave,  he  can  sell  him  for  money  to  one  who 
will,  and  thus  benefit  both  the  slave  and  himself.  Hence  it  appears  very 
evident  that  from  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs  or  slaves  begins  the  era  of 
modern  pauperism.  It  is  the  right  of  individual  liberty  and  private  judg- 
ment, developed  most  freely  in  modern  intellectual  times,  when  the  cry 
of  liberty  has  been  inflaming  the  mind  with  the  most  intense  abhorrence  of 
every'  species  of  tyranny  and  restraint.  England,  too,  which  contains  the 
greatest  number  of  paupers,  and  where  pauperism  itself  forms  an  im- 
portant department  of  the  science  of  political  economy,  has  taken  the  lead 
in  the  task  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the  world,  thus  pre- 
paring the  way  for  the  universal  establishment  of  her  own  species  of 
pauperism. 

The  cause  of  this  pauperism  in  rich  modern  times,  and  the  inevitable 
necessity'  for  it  under  our  present  social  system,  wall  be  more  apparent, 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  substitute  for  the  old  rod  of  the  slaveowner. 
When  the  slaveowner  punished  his  slave,  he  was  compelled  to  use  the  rod 
or  whip;  he  had  no  other  instrument  of  punishment.  It  would  have  been 
no  punishment  to  an  unruly  slave  to  be  discharged  by  a cruel  master;  it 


was  the  height  of  his  ambition  to  be  discharged.  He  would  have  run 
away,  if  he  could  have  secured  his  escape  with  the  brand  on  his  flesh. 
Moses  Roper,  an  American  slave,  now  or  lately  in  England,  attempted 
several  times  to  escape,  and  walked  hundreds  of  miles  through  fields  and 
woods,  avoiding  the  highways,  and  was  several  times  recaptured.  For 
such  a man  discharge  was  no  punishment.  But  the  reverse  is  the  case 
with  a freeman.  Ho  is  afraid  of  being  discharged— afraid  of  being  thrown 
once  more  upon  his  own  resources — afraid  even  of  that  very  liberty  in 
which  he  glories.  The  rod  or  whip  is  not  necessary  for  such  a servant. 
Pauperism  is  the  imaginary  rod  which  the  master  holds  in  lerrorem  over 
him.  Discharge  is  or  may  be  pauperism;  and  the  very  fear  of  this  is  suf- 
ficient to  awe  or  subdue  the  pride  of  the  fiercest  minds.  Without  this  the 
power  of  the  master  and  mistress  could  not  exist.  Bold  and  impertinent  as 
servants  are  sometimes  called,  what  would  they  be  if  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  pauperism  in  existence?  What  other  rod  than  this  could  a 
master  or  mistress  use  in  enforcing  the  obedience  of  a free  servant?  We 
know  none.  Fear  alone  can  enforce  obedience.  Love  will  not  make  us 
servants;  it  will  make  us  friends  and  equals;  it  draw's,  but  not  enforces; 
fear  is  indispen-able  to  reduce  us  to  an  inferior  position,  and  keep  us 
there  as  drudges  for  life.  Liberty'  has  destroyed  the  old  rod  and  whip, 
but  it  has  invented  a new  one  to  supply  its  place.  It  has  taken  the  rod 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  capricious  and  W'himsical  individual,  and  put  it  into 
the  hands  of  the  universal;  but  the  rod  of  pauperism  is  not  less  effectual 
than  the  whip  of  the  slaveowner,  and  not  less  fearful  to  those  over  w hom 
it  is  wielded. 

Pauperism,  therefore,  is  a great  slave-driver.  We  may  personify'  him  as 
a gruff,  surly,  sour,  gloomy-looking  fellow,  with  a beadle’s  staff  or  rod  of 
office  in  his  hand,  or  we  may  give  him  any  other  frightful  shape  and  cast 
of  countenance  that  we  please;  but  he  is  the  great  whipster  of  modern 
times,  w'ho  has  superseded  all  the  minor  whipsters  of  the  olden  times,  and 
does  the  work  of  them  all  by'  contract.  He  may  be  called  a great  ma- 
chine or  engine — a whipping  machine,  for  keeping  servants  in  order  in 
every  part  of  the  country'.  He  is  omnipresent.  Throughout  the  whole 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  there  he  strides — a frightful  figure — sub- 
duing the  obstinacy  of  some,  the  pride  of  others,  the  indolence  of  this  class, 
and  the  insolence  of  that;  and  the  masters  have  now  been  able  to  dispense 
with  their  whips  and  their  rods,  being  much  more  effectually  and  quietly 
served  by  this  great  whipping  monopolist. 

The  question,  therefore,  is  plainly  this:  Is  it  better  to  be  whipped  by 
this  great  phantom  of  pauperism,  or  by  our  individual  masters  or  mis- 
tresses? There  W'ere  literary  slaves  in  former  days.  Supposing  we  our- 
selves W'ere  in  that  condition,  we  should  be  whipped,  of  course,  by  the 
proprietor  of  the  paper,  whenever  we  failed  to  do  our  duty,  or  bring  forth 
a good  article.  The  editor  of  The  Times  would  be  whipped  by  Walters 
whenever  he  brought  him  into  a scrape,  an  action  for  damages,  or  made  a 
false  move  which  compelled  him  to  retreat  by  an  act  of  tergiversation. 
Now  it  is  otherwise.  We  are  whipped  by  the  phantom.  Our  employers 
treat  us  as  gentlemen,  and  the  phantom  drives  us.  It  is  much  more  agree- 
able to  all  parties.  How  the  phantom  likes  it,  indeed,  we  know  not;  but 
we  humans,  as  the  Americans  call  us,  like  it  much  better  than  the  old 
flogging  system.  Every  author,  every  workman,  every  artist,  has  the  fear 
of  this  phantom  before  him,  and  in  this  fear  lies  his  freedom  and  his  energy 
of  mind.  Even  the  lords  themselves  have  it.  It  was  one  of  Lord 
Brougham’s  most  powerful  arguments  for  the  New  Poor  Law,  that  the  old 
law  would  bring  the  landlords  to  pauperism.  So  that  the  phantom  even 
sits  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  drives  their  lordships. 

An  important  question  now  arises,  Is  it  possible  to  lay  this  phantom? 
And  after  that  another  question  suggests  itself.  Could  society  be  governed 
without  it,  and  would  not  the  rod  and  the  whip  be  restored  to  office  as  in 
the  army,  where  the  fear  of  pauperism  does  not  exist?  In  the  present 
state  of  human  intelligence  and  morals,  pauperism  could  not  be  removed 
by  any  legislative  act;  and  were  it  possible  to  conceive  a legislative 
measure  which  should  entirely  remove  pauperism,  that  act  would  amount 
to  the  restoration  of  slavery.  Pauperism  is  the  correlative  of  capital,  as 
slavery  is  the  correlative  of  landed  property.  The  landlord  is  the  extreme 
opposite  of  a slave,  and  the  capitalist  is  the  extreme  opposite  of  a pauper. 
To  destroy  pauperism  you  must  destroy  the  money  power,  and  that  would 
re-establish  feudalism  and  slavery.  Pauperism  must  continue  and  grow 
with  the  arts  of  life  as  the  whipper-in  of  industry.  Who  would  make 
dresses  for  the  ladies — fine  printed  cottons  at  sixpence  a yard — and 
breathe  an  atmosphere  of  flue  and  deleterious  gas  if  there  were  no 
pauperism  to  compel  them?  Who  would  make  hats  for  the  men  at  four- 
and-ninepence  each,  or  Wellingtons  at  fourteen  shillings,  or  dress  coats  at 
thirty  shillings,  if  pauperism  were  not  at  his  elbow  to  uige  him  to  exertion? 
Who  would  supply  us  with  all  our  little  household  luxuries — our  furniture, 
our  knives  and  forks,  our  royal  cottage  and  willow  plates?  Who  would 
make  our’  roads,  our  railways,  our  sewers,  our  water-pipes?  who  would 
clean  our  streets  and  wash  our  linen  if  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
pauperism  to  subdue  the  natural  repugnance  to  drudgery?  Society  would 
stop;  the  course  of  civilization  would  be  arrested;  Jordan  would  cease  to 
flow — its  waters  would  stand  up  as  a heap.  The  independent  gentry  will 
not  do  these  things,  and  few  who  can  live  without  drudgery  will  ever 
submit  to  it. 

But  (here  is  a,  good  and  an  evil  aspect  of  pauperism  as  of  everything 
else.  The  good  is  bad  enough,  but  it,  is  better  than  the  bad.  There  is  an 
honest  and  dishonest  pauperism.  The  dishonest  pauper  is  a thief,  the 
honest  pauper  is  a pensioner.  A pauper  is  a person  who  has  no  property, 
and  a thief  has  no  property,  he  lives  on  the  public  property,  though  not 
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perhaps  classed  as  a pauper.  Knavery  is  the  offspring  of  pauperism.  The 
fear  of  pauperism  makes  knaves  of  the  idle  and  dishonest.  Moreover 
there  is  a class  who  are  so  low  that  they  are  beyond  the  fear  of  pauperism 
These  are  the  base,  and  the  immoral,  and  the  spiritless.  These  are  the 
obstinate  slaves  whom  the  rod  will  not  move.  To  them  the  workhouse  is 
rather  an  ascent.  They  riot  in  filth  till  they  can  riot  no  longer,  and  then 
they  step  into  their  final  retreat.  A large  portion  of  the  workhouse 
paupers  are  of  this  description.  We  remember  one  jolly  fellow  receiving 
a legacy  of  .£700.  He  spent  it  all  in  the  pothouses,  in  the  very  lowest 
society,  in  about  three  years,  and  now  he  is  a tidy  and  teetotal  pauper  in  a 
metropolitan  workhouse.  He  never  had  any  fear  of  a workhouse.  He 
was  too  independent  and  obstinate  for  that.  The  rod  had  no  effect  upon 
him.  In  the  days  of  slavery  he  would  have  had  his  flesh  peeled  from  his 
bones  with  the  whip.  He  has  found  a more  merciful  master;  but  society 
pays  for  his  folly,  and  for  many  like  him  whom  we  support  at  last — whilst 
those  possessed  of  the  honest  and  noble  fear  of  pauperism  never  crave  our 
assistance,  or  receive  but  little  of  it,  and  starve  rather  than  lose  inde- 
pendence. 

These  ideas  are  all  intimately  connected  with  the  one  great  subject  of 
servitude,  or  of  social  discipline.  Pauperism  may  be  called  the  dungeon,  or 
keep,  of  the  great  slave  driver.  The  fear  of  this  keeps  society  in  order, 
gives  power  to  masters,  and  obedience  to  servants.  That  many  are  un- 
deservedly reduced  to  this  state,  is  perhaps  the  greatest  evil  of  which  we 
can  complain.  The  want  of  distributive  justice  is  the  great  blot  upon  our 
social  system.  The  necessity  for  rewards  and  punishments  is  self-evident, 
but  it  is  galling  to  think  that  innocence  may  be  condemned  to  the  fate  of 
the  guilty,  that  industry  may  be  brought  to  want,  and  idleness  wallow  in 
luxury.  “ The  race  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong,  nor  riches 
to  men  of  understanding,  nor  favour  to  men  of  skill.”  Perhaps  the  day  will 
come  when  the  grossness  of  this  outrage  on  justice  may  be  removed;  but  it 
never  can  be  by  restoring  the  servant  to  the  capricious  jurisdiction  of  the 
old  slave  owner  and  his  whip;  or  to  the  jurisdiction  of  any  individual  what- 
ever. The  progress  of  society  is  towards  the  government  of  universals, 
which  is  the  government  of  God;  and  away  from  the  government  of  indi- 
viduals, which  is  the  government  of  man.  Old  slavery,  as  the  government 
of  individual  capricious  tyrants,  is  therefore,  an  evil  to  be  for  ever  eschewed 
and  put  down — an  evil  which  the  progress  of  civilization  and  the  money 
power  overwhelms  and  destroys.  And  though  the  new  species  of  servi- 
tude be  far  from  agreeable,  though  it  be  stigmatized  and  branded  on  the 
forehead  of  the  character— though  the  fetters  of  the  valet  and  the  house- 
maid be  as  effectually  binding  as  if  they  were  made  of  iron  itself,  yet  as 
there  is  something  more  honourable  in  a cord  of  silk  than  one  of  hemp, 
and  as  the  cords  of  love  are  still  more  binding  than  either  silk  or  hemp, 
and  gloried  in  by  all;  so  the  bondage  of  modern  servitude  is  an  advance 
in  the  progress  of  society — an  advance  from  the  physical  to  the  moral — 
from  the  rude  to  the  delicate  - from  the  corporeal  to  the  spiritual.  It  is  by 
going  forward  and  not  backward  that  the  evil  is  to  be  cured.  Pauperism 
is  still  a physical  evil,  an  evil  for  the  body  to  fear;  and  so  long  as  men  are 
swayed  chiefly  by  sensual  motives,  so  long  as  the  great  mass  of  mankind 
are  immoral,  or  indifferently  moral,  pauperism  is  indispensable  as  a universal 
fear  power.  Its  place  can  only  be  supplied  by  dishonour,  which  is  a more 
refined  species  of  degradation,  but  which  requires  a nice  and  delicate  sense 
of  character  to  experience  acutely.  Many  do  feel  it  already,  and  fear  dis- 
honour and  loss  of  caste  more  than  they  fear  either  pauperism  or  death; 
but  the  feeling  must  be  universally  experienced  by  a people  before  pauper- 
ism could  be  dispensed  with  as  a governing  power.  Pauperism  will  disap- 
pear just  in  proportion  as  the  sense  of  honour  increases;  when  the  rich  do 
their  duty  better  to  the  poor,  and  the  poor  do  theirs  in  like  manner  better  to 
the  rich,  poverty  will  cease  to  be  a disgrace,  the  stigma  and  the  destitution 
will  be  taken  from  it,  and  loss  of  moral  reputation  will  become  the 
donjon  into  which  the  rabble  of  society  will  fall.  This  will  be  the  new 
pauperism,  which  will  succeed  the  present,  as  the  present  succeeded 
slavery;  and  a man  will  then  be  more  ashamed  of  wanting  character  than 
of  wanting  money.  Character,  in  fact,  is  the  true  property',  and  he  who 
has  the  highest  and  the  best,  should  be  accounted  the  richest  man,  and  the 
most  influential,  even  though  he  travel  and  beg  his  bread  on  foot,  like 
Cardinal  Ximenes,  when  he  was  Regent  of  Spain.  This  may  seem  utopian 
to  many,  but  every  improvement  is  utopian  before  it  can  be  realized.  Our 
present  pauperism  was  once  utopian. 


A SONG  FOR  THE  DOG. 


A Song  for  the  Dog,  ay  a song  from  the  heart — 

Let  the  sensitive  leaf  of  man’s  vanity  start; 

But  a Song  for  the  Dog  shall  be  merrily'  troll’d, 

As  the  meed  of  the  honest,  the  fond,  and  the  bold. 

Ye  heirs  to  a bright  immortality  born, 

Oh!  lift  not  y'our  heads  in  the  triumph  of  scorn; 

Take  some  heed  how  ye  sneer  at  the  cur  o’er  his  bone. 

Whose  good  work,  fairly  weigh’d,  might  out-balance  your  own. 
Come  hither,  blind  pilgrim,  say'  who  is  thy  guide? — 

No  son  of  proud  reason  is  found  at  thy  side; 

How  is  it  thou  darest,  all  sightless,  to  roam, 

And  canst  track  out  the  pathway  safe  back  to  thy  home? 

“ ’Tis  my  Dog  that  I trust  to,”  the  darken’d  one  cries, 

“ And  he  ministers  well  to  my  visionless  eyes ; 


“ He  leadeth  me  gently,  and  heralds  my  feet 
“ Through  the  world’s  busy  mob  and  the  city’s  long  street. 

“ Ah ! where  is  another,  whose  patience  and  care 
“ Would  endure,  so  unwearied,  the  task  and  the  fare? 

“ ’Tis  my  Dog  that  I trust  to;  and  ne’er  can  I find 
“ Such  a friend  to  the  palsied,  the  poor,  and  the  blind.” 

Rigid  limb’d  traveller,  mounting  the  peak. 

With  the  blood  curdling  fast  in  thy  heart  and  thy  cheek. 

Thine  eyelids  are  heavy — thy  breathing  grows  deep, 

And  sleep  hath  come  over  thee — terrible  sleep. 

Who  shall  discover  thy  snow-curtain’d  bed? 

Who  shall  stand  up  between  thee  and  the  dead? 

Who  shall  tear  off  the  cold  wrap  from  thy  form, 

And  call  loudly  for  help  through  the  shriek  of  the  storm? 

It  is  not  man’s  footstep— that  ne’er  would  have  found  thee: 

It  is  not  man’s  hand — that  would  ne’er  have  unbound  thee: 

It  is  not  man’s  wisdom — his  powers  had  fail’d; 

’Tis  the  Dog  that  has  come  where  the  man  would  have  quail’d. 

The  lisping  child  snatches  the  blossom  and  brake 
That  spring  by  the  side  of  the  blue-bosom’d  lake; 

Till,  heedless  with  laughter,  he  slips  from  the  brink, 

And  a horror-struck  mother  beholdeth  him  sink. 

But,  hark! — there’s  a plunge,  a brave  diver  is  out, 

Whose  ready  zeal  needs  no  encouraging  shout; 

Tis  the  Newfoundland  playmate — the  soulless,  the  mute. 

And  God’s  beautiful  image  is  saved  by  the  brute. 

There’s  one  that  is  keeping  the  wide-scatter’d  flock; 

Now  pacing  the  moorland,  now  perch’d  on  the  rock; 

Now  quietly  watching  the  lambs  at  their  play, 

Now  arresting  the  steps  that  would  wander  away. 

He  rules,  as  all  should  rule,  with  merciful  peace; 

He  preserveth  the  sheep,  yet  he  covets  no  fleece; 

He  is  true  to  his  charge  when  the  red  sun  gets  up, 

He  is  there  when  night  closes  the  gold-blazon’d  cup. 

His  master  may  conjure  some  love-whisper ’d  dream; 

He  may  rove  in  the  shade — he  may  rest  by  the  stream  — 

He  may  pillow  his  head  on  the  heath-cover’d  steep — 

If  the  dog  is  awake — why,  the  shepherd  may  sleep. 

“ Yoicko!  yoicko,  tally-ho!”  and  away  rush  glad  men, 

Over  hill,  sod,  and  furrow — through  copse,  wood,  and  glen; 

“ Hark,  forward!”— on,  on,  with  a cheer  and  a bound, 

But  man,  mighty  creature,  must  trust  to  the  hound. 

Up  with  the  barrel,  the  pheasant  is  nigh, 

“ Quick,  quick,  to  the  shoulder — he  rises,  let  fly;” 

The  bird’s  in  the  bag,  but  who  will  not  confess, 

’Twas  the  nose  of  old  Ponto  ensured  the  success? 

Weary  and  lonely  the  beggar  goes  by, 

No  warm  heart  to  expect  him,  no  friendly  hand  nigh; 

But  among  all  the  sorrows  that  misery  deals, 

We  may  see  the  starved  cur  ever  close  at  his  heels. 

The  one  who  for  years  has  been  miss’d  in  his  place, 

May  return  with  strange  shadows  of  Time  on  his  face; 

Friends  have  forgotten  the  wandering  boy, 

But  the  old  dog  remembers  and  hails  him  with  joy. 

Then  a health  to  the  noble,  the  honest  old  Tray, 

The  watchman  of  night,  the  companion  of  day; 

And  song  for  the  dog  shall  be  merrily  troll’d 

As  the  meed  of  the  faithful,  the  fond,  and  the  bold.  Eliza  Cook. 


v FAMILY  MATTERS. 

“ If  good  people,”  said  Archbishop  Usher,  “ would  but  make  goodness 
agreeable,  and  smile  instead  of  frowning  in  their  virtue,  how  many  would 
they  win  to  the  good  cause!” 

Persons  who  are  always  cheerful  and  good-humoured  are  very  useful  in 
the  world;  they  maintain  peace  and  happiness,  and  spread  a thankful  tem- 
per amongst  all  who  live  around  them. 

Two  of  the  greatest  social  improvements  in  modern  times  are,  first,  the 
almost  entire  cessation  of  intemperance,  inebriation  being  now  almost  un- 
known in  good  company,  even  on  festive  occasions;  and,  secondly,  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  pressing  system — the  “ Pray  take  some;”  “ You  must 
take  some;”  “ It  will  do  you  good;”  “ Now  do”  “ Do  have  a little;”  &e., 
&c.  This  is  banished  from  realms  polite,  while  real  hospitality  is  none  the 
less. 

Mother  Wit.  -By  this  homely  appellation  we  wish  to  designate  that 
natural  superiority  of  intellect  which  some  men  possess  over  others.  It  is 
the  gift  of  nature,  and  cannot  be  infused  by  education,  or  acquired  by  the 
persevering  exertions  of  industry.  It  is  often  discoverable  in  men  the  most 
uninformed  and  illiterate;  and  its  absence  may  be  perceived  in  others  who 
have  received  the  most  finished  education,  and  whose  minds  are  stored 
with  the  greatest  variety  of  scientific  information.  It  is  generally  termed 
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good  natural  sense;  but  is  altogether  different  from  that  quickness  of  in- 
tellect usually  denominated  wit.  It  appears  to  have  no  connection  with 
cunning  and  duplicity,  but  is  mostly  accompanied  by  sincerity  and  candour. 
It  always  preserves  it  possessor  from  making  a ridiculous  display  of  his 
literary  acquirements,  and  never  fails  to  observe  the  first  appearance  of 
pedantry  in  others.  There  are  some  whom  Heaven  has  blessed  with  stores 
of  wit  who  want  as  much  again  to  govern  it. 

Women  of  Naples. — You  have  heard  of  the  bright  eyes  and  raven  tresses 
and  music-like  language  of  the  Neapolitans;  but  I can  assure  you  there  is 
nothing  like  it  here,  that  is  to  say,  among  the  lower  classes.  The  only 
difference  that  I can  detect  between  them  and  American  Indians  is,  that 
the  latter  are  the  more  beautiful  of  the  two.  The  colour  is  the  same,  the 
hair  very  like  indeed,  and  as  to  the  “ soft  bastard  Latin  ” they  speak,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  abominable  dialects  I ever  heard.  I know  this  is  rather 
shocking  to  one’s  ideas  of  Italian  women.  I am  sure  I was  prepared  to 
view  them  in  a favourable,  nay,  in  a poetical  light;  but  amid  all  the  charms 
and  excitements  of  this  romantic  land,  I cannot  see  otherwise.  The  old 
women  are  hags,  and  the  young  women  dirty,  slip-shod  slatterns.  Talk 
about  “ bright- eyed  Italian  maids!”  Among  our  lower  classes  there  are 
five  beauties  to  one  good-looking  woman  here.  It  is  nonsense  to  expect 
beauty  among  a population  that  live  in  filth,  and  eat  the  vilest  substances 
to  escape  the  horrors  of  starvation. 

But  it  is  otherwise  as  to  Form.  In  form  the  Italians  excel  us.  Larger, 
fuller,  they  naturally  acquire  a finer  gait  and  bearing.  It  is  astonishing 
that  our  ladies  should  persist  in  that  ridiculous  notion  that  a small  waist  is, 
and,  per  necessita,  must  be  beautiful.  Why,  many  an  Italian  woman  would 
cry  for  vexation,  if  she  possessed  such  a waist  as  some  of  our  ladies  acquire, 
only  by  the  longest,  painfullest  process.  I have  sought  the  reason  of  this 
difference,  and  can  see  no  other  than  that  the  Italians  have  their  glorious 
statuary  continually  before  them,  as  models;  and  hence  endeavour  to  assi- 
milate themselves  to  them;  whereas  our  fashionables  have  no  models  except 
those  French  stuffed  figures  in  the  windows  of  milliners’  shops.  Why,  if 
an  artist  should  presume  to  make  a statue  with  the  shape  that  seems  to  be 
regarded  with  us  as  the  perfection  of  harmonious  proportion,  he  would  be 
laughed  out  of  the  city.  It  is  a standing  objection  against  the  taste  of  our 
women  the  world  over,  that  they  will  practically  assert  that  a French 
milliner  understands  how  they  should  be  made  better  than  Nature  herself. 
— Headley’s  Letters  from  Italy. 

Hooping-Cougii. — A correspondent  at  Ipswich  says, — Seeing  some  use- 
ful remarks  by  Mr.  Waddington,  in  The  Lancet  for  June  21st,  on  this 
distressing  complaint  among  children,  I beg  to  call  his  attention,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  profession  generally,  to  the  speedy  relief  afforded  by  the  fol- 
lowing simple  remedy — viz.,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  drops  of  diluted  sulphuric 
acid,  P.L.,  mixed  in  a teaspoonful  of  moist  sugar,  taken  three  or  four  times 
a-day.  I sometimes  prefer  giving  an  ounce  of  this  “ elixir  ” in  a pint  of 
water,  with  two  ounces  of  simple  syrup : the  dose,  a tablespoonful,  three 
or  four  times  a day.  This  popular  remedy  has  been  found  so  useful  here, 
during  the  last  two  or  three  years,  as  to  be  considered  almost  a specific. 
Permit  me  also  to  take  the  opportunity  of  calling  the  attention  of  the 
profession  to  the  great  utility  of  emetics,  particularly  sulphate  of  zinc,  in 
all  cases  of  asphyxia,  or  suspended  animation,  as  well  as  in  convulsions. — 
Lancet. 

Raspberry  Syrup.— Put  any  desired  quantity  of  fruit  into  a pan  or 
basin,  and  reduce  it  to  a mash;  cover  the  basin  or  pan  with  a cloth  or  piece 
of  paper,  to  keep  out  any  dust  or  dirt,  and  put  it  into  a warm  place  for 
three  or  four  days,  or  until  a fermentation  has  commenced,  so  as  to  destroy 
the  mucilage,  or  the  syrup  would  become  a jelly  in  the  bottles.  Filter  the 
juice  through  a flannel  bag,  and  let  it  be  clear.  To  a pint  of  filtered  juice 
add  two  pounds  of  powdered  loaf-sugar,  which  put  into  a bell-metal  or 
copper  preserving  pan,  as  tin  changes  the  colour  of  red  fruits  to  a deep 
purple.  Place  them  on  the  fire,  and  stir  them  together  until  the  sugar  is 
dissolved,  or  at  the  most  it  should  only  be  suffered  to  boil  up  three  or  four 
times  before  it  is  removed.  Take  off  all  the  scum  as  it  rises.  When  cold 
bottle  it  and  cork  close. 

Raspberry  Vinegar  Syrup. — For  this  purpose  use  either  white  or  red 
raspberries,  only  observing  to  use  the  best  white  vinegar  with  white  rasp- 
berries, and  red  vinegar  for  red  raspberries.  The  juice  may  be  prepared 
as  in  the  last  receipt;  when,  to  each  pint  of  juice,  add  a pint-and-a-half  or 
a quart  of  vinegar,  of  the  common  strength ; or  if  it  is  strong  or  concen- 
trated vinegar,  use  only  equal  portions.  To  each  pint  of  this  mixture,  add 
two  pounds  of  powdered  loaf-sugar,  and  proceed  in  every  respect  as  for 
raspberry  syrup. 

Or  it  may  be  made  in  this  manner : — three-parts  fill  a wide  mouthed 
bottle  or  jar  with  picked  raspberries,  and  nearly  fill  the  bottle  with  vinegar; 
or  three  pounds  of  raspberries  may  be  allowed  to  a quart  of  vinegar.  Let 
them  infuse  for  a week,  keeping  the  bottle  closely  covered.  At  the  end  of 
that  time,  pour  the  vinegar  and  raspberries  into  a fine  sieve,  or  a piece  of 
lawn  spread  over  a pan,  and  press  the  fruit  a little,  that  the  juice  may  run 
from  them  with  the  vinegar;  to  each  pint  of  juice  use  two  pounds  of 
powdered  loaf-sugar,  which  put  into  a pan  or  jar,  and  place  it  in  a pan  of 
boiling  water;  keep  it  at  this  heat  until  the  sugar  is  dissolved,  and  let  the 
whole  cool  gradually.  When  the  syrup  is  cold,  bottle  and  cork  close  for 
use.  These  will  be  found  a most  useful  store,  and  are  much  used  by  many 
persons  during  hot  weather,  for  making  a kind  of  sherbet  with  water.  The 
raspberry  vinegar  syrup  makes  a most  refreshing,  pleasing,  and  generally 
gn  acceptable  and  approved  drink  for  invalids,  as  well  as  a sherbet. — G.  R. 


FASHIONS  FOR  AUGUST. 


(From  Berger’s  Ladies'  Gazette  of  Fashion.) 

The  light  and  graceful  toilettes  now  in  vogue,  afford  fresh  proofs,  il 
proofs  were  wanted,  of  the  ever  varynng  genius  of  fashion,  now  no  longer* 
as  formerly,  arbitrarily  dictating  to  her  fair  subjects  a code  of  laws  to 
which  all  were  obliged  to  submit,  but  graciously  affording  such  a variety  of 
models,  that  even  the  most  fastidious  fair  one  may  find  costumes  in  which 
she  can  be  at  once  becomingly  and  fashionably  arranged. 

Chapeaux. — Those  a la  Pamela,  with  wide  brims,  rounded  at  the  sides, 
are  decidedly  gaining  ground,  though  they  have  not  yet  excluded  the  small 
moderately  close  brims  that  have  now  been  long  adopted,  and  that  are  in 
reality  so  generally  becoming.  At  the  different  watering  places  and  at 
country  seats,  fhe  gipsey  hat  has  recently  appeared  in  very  coarse  straw. 
The  variety  of  materials  for  public  promenade,  and  half-dress  chapeaux  and 
capotes,  continues  as  great  as  ever.  Feathers  and  flowers  seem  in  equal 
request  for  crape  chapeaux.  The  rare  and  expensive  exotics  so  much  iu 
vogue  during  some  time  past,  seem  to  have  given  way,  at  least,  for  the 
moment,  to  the  flowers  of  our  own  gardens  and  fields.  Wild  flowers  also 
are  often  employed  alone,  both  for  bouquets  and  wreaths. 

Scarfs,  Mantelets,  &c.— The  grenadine  scarfs,  striped  horizontally  in 
satin  stripes  on  a grenadine  ground  of  the  same  colour,  are  in  very  great 
vogue.  Mantelets  a la  vielle  of  muslin,  embroidered  and  trimmed  festooned 
flounces,  are  revived,  but  only  partially  adopted.  Some  new  mantelets- 
echarpes,  of  a smaller  size  than  any  that  have  yet  been  seen,  have  recently 
appeared.  Plain  silks  are  beginning  to  be  more  in  favour  with  ladies  of 
the  haut  ton  than  changeable  ones.  Lace  has  lost  nothing  of  its  vogue  for 
shawls,  scarfs,  mantelets,  and  mantels  ; the  latter  is  a short  cloak,  somewhat 
of  the  cardinal  form,  but  every  way  smaller. 

Robes. — The  peignoir  maintains  its  vogue  for  morning  dress,  and  even  in 
demi  toilettes  it  is  in  a very  respectable  minority.  Close  robes,  composed 
either  of  plain  foulard,  or  of  coutil  de  soie,  are  also  fashionable.  Open  robes 
seem  to  be  coming  very  much  into  favour,  both  for  afternoon  negligee  and 
for  social  dinner  and  evening  parties.  A new  style  of  robe,  which  has  been 
borrowed  from  the  wardrobes  of  our  great  grandmammas,  has  the  back 
descending  in  a point  behind;  this  fashion,  however,  is  as  yet  but  rarely 
adopted.  These  robes  are  trimmed  with  flounces,  or,  if  not,  additional 
breadths  are  thrown  into  the  skirt.  The  contemplated  alteration  in  the 
width  of  skirts  has  been  completely  laid  aside;  and  as  to  those  of  which 
we  have  just  spoken,  they  are  of  the  most  excessive  and  ungraceful  width. 

Caps  are  as  fashionable  as  ever,  both  in  morning  and  half-dress,  but  we 
do  not  see  them  adopted  in  evening  costume.  The  summer  silks  divide  the 
vogue  with  muslin,  organdy,  tarlatane,  and  white  barege,  in  evening  dress. 
Corsages  vary;  some  are  high  at  the  back,  opening  in  a long  cceur;  others 
are  a la  Grecque,  displaying  the  bosom  and  shoulders.  Floating  sleeves, 
and  those  that  come  as  low  as  the  elbow,  are  most  fashionable  for  light 
materials.  Short  sleeves,  either  tight  or  bouillonnies  are  adapted  for  silks. 

Head-dresses  are  of  a very  simple  description.  We  see  a good  many 
lace  and  tarlatane  turbans  of  a small  close  and  light  form;  they  are  trimmed 
with  a sprig  or  a tuft  of  flowers  placed  on  one  side. 

We  have  very  little  change  to  notice  in  fashionable  colours  since  last 
month,  but  we  observe  that  white  and  light  shades  of  blue  and  lilac  are 
more  in  request. 


OYSTER  DAY. 


Many  a smiling  face  I ween— 

If,  thro’  the  dirt,  a face  be  seen — 

Throughout  the  town  is  ranging, 

While,  from  each  little  urchin’s  throat, 

Is  heard  the  same  incessant  note, 

Admitting  of  no  changing. 

“ ’Tis  once  a year ! but  once  a year ! 

(Nor  will  they  a refusal  hear), 

Remember,  please,  the  grotto !” 

And  deem  there  is  a certain  spell, 

In  the  extended  oyster  shell, 

And  oft-repeated  motto. 

And  who,  themselves,  that  once  were  young, 

Thinking  bow  often  they  have  wrung, 

By  bothering,  a penny, 

Can  now  refuse  to  drop  the  mite, 

That  gives  such  pure,  unfeign’d  delight? — 

Surely,  there  are  not  many.  j®phas. 


MRS.  CAUDLE’S  CURTAIN  LECTURES. — {Abridged  from  Punch.) 


MRS.  CAUDLE,  WEARIED  OF  MARGATE,  HAS  “A  GREAT  DESIRE  TO 
SEE  FRANCE.” 

Walking  on  the  pier  one  morning,  Mrs.  C.  finds  that  Miss  Prcttyman 
has  followed  them  to  Margate,  which  she  maintains  was  a planned  thing 
— regularly  settled  before  Caudle  left  London. — “Don’t  tell  me!  Do  you 
think  I didn’t  see  how  she  looked  at  you — how  she  puckered  up  her 
farthing  mouth,  and What?  Why  did  I hiss  her,  then  ? What’s 
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that  to  do  with  it?  Appearances  are  one  thing,  Mr.  Caudle,  and 
feelings  are  another.  I thought  when  you  would  make  me  leave  home — 
I thought  we  were  coming  here  on  pleasure,  not  dragged  down  to  the 
sea-side  to  be  laughed  at  before  all  the  world;  but  it’s  always  the  way  you 
embitter  my  life.  But  we  won’t  quarrel.  I’m  sure  if  it  depended  upon 
me,  we  might  be  as  happy  as  doves.  I mean  it — and  you  needn’t  groan 
when  I say  it. 

You  know,  dear,  you  once  promised  to  take  me  to  France.  You  don’t 
recollect  it?  Yes,  that’s  like  you:  you  don’t  recollect  many  things  you’ve 
promised;  but  I do.  You  bring  me  down  here  only  on  purpose  that  I 
should  see  the  French  cliffs — -just  to  tantalise  me,  and  for  nothing  else. 
If  I’d  remained  at  home — and  it  was  against  my  will  I ever  came  here— I 
should  never  have  thought  of  France;  but  to  have  it  staring  in  one’s  face 
all  day,  and  not  to  be  allowed  to  go— it’s  worse  than  cruel,  Mr.  Caudle — 
it’s  brutal.  Other  people  can  take  their  wives  to  Paris;  but  you  always 
keep  me  moped  up  at  home.  Heaven  bless  the  woman  ? Ha!  you’ve  good 
reason  to  say  that,  Mr.  Caudle,  for  I’m  sure  she’s  little  blessed  by  you. — 
Tell  me,  shall  I go  to  France?” 

“ I forget,”  says  Caudle,  “ my  precise  answer;  but  I think  I gave  her  a 
very  wide  permission  to  go  somewhere — whereupon,  though  not  without 
remonstrance  as  to  the  place — she  went  to  sleep.” 


Arrived  in  France,  Mrs.  Caudle  is  indignant  at  the  shameful  indiffer- 
ence exhibited  by  her  husband  at  the  Boulogne  custom-house.  “Well,  1 
did  say  to  myself,  ‘If  he  goes  to  France,  perhaps  he  may  catch  a little 
politeness.’  But  no,  you  began  as  Caudle,  and  Caudle  you’ll  end.  I de- 
clare to  you,  Caudle,  as  true  as  I’m  an  ill-used  woman,  if  it  wasn’t  for  the 
dear  children  far  away  in  blessed  England — if  it  wasn’t  for  them,  I’d  never 
go  back  with  you.  No,  I’d  leave  you  in  this -very  place.  Yes,  I’d  go  into 
a convent;  for  a lady  on  board  told  me  there  was  plenty  of  ’em  here. 
I’d  go  and  be  a nun  for  the  rest  of  my  day  s,  and — I see  nothing  to  laugh 
at,  Mr.  Caudle;  that  you  should  be  shaking  the  bed-things  up  and  down 
that  way.  But  you  always  laugh  at  people’s  feelings;  I wish  you’d 
only  some  yourself.  I’d  be  a nun,  or  a Sister  of  Charity.  Impossible  ? 
Ha,  Mr.  Caudle,  you  don’t  know  even  now  wrhat  I can  be  when  my  blood’s 
up.  You’ve  trod  upon  the  worm  long  enough;  some  day  won’t  you  be 
sorry  for  it! 

“ What  have  you  done  ? Well,  it’s  a good  thing  I can’t  see  you,  for 
I’m  sure  you  must  blush.  Done,  indeed!  Why,  when  the  brutes  searched 
my  basket!  A tegular  thing,  is  it?  Then  if  you  knew  that,  why  did 
you  bring  me  here?  No  man  who  respected  his  wife  would.  And  you 
could  stand  by,  and  see  that  fellow  with  mustachios  rummage  my  basket, 
and  pull  out  my  nightcap,  and  rumple  the  borders,  and — well!  if  you’d 
had  the  proper  feelings  of  a husband,  your  blood  would  have  boiled 
again.  But  no!  There  you  stood  looking  as  mild  as  butter  at  the 
man,  and  never  said  a word — not  when  he  crumpled  my  nightcap — it 
went  to  my  heart  like  a stab — crumpled  it  as  if  it  was  any  duster.  I dare 
say  if  it  had  been  Miss  Prettyman’s  nightcap — oh,  I don’t  care  about  your 
groaning— if  it  had  been  her  nightcap,  her  hair-brush,  her  curl-papers, 
you’d  have  said  something  then.  Oh,  anybody  with  the  spirit  of  a 
man  would  have  spoken  out,  if  the  fellow  had  had  a thousand  swords 
at  his  side.  Well,  all  I know  is  this — if  I’d  have  married  somebody  I 
could  name,  he  wouldn’t  have  suffered  me  to  be  treated  in  that  way, 
not  he! 

“ Now,  don’t  hope  to  go  to  sleep,  Mr.  Caudle,  and  think  to  silence  me 
in  that  manner.  I know  your  art;  but  it  won’t  do.  It  wasn’t  enough  that 
my  basket  was  turned  topsy-turvy ; but  before  I knew  it  they  spun  me 

into  another  room,  and How  could  you  help  that?  You  never  tried 

to  help  it.  No;  although  it  was  a foreign  land,  and  I don’t  speak  French 
— not  but  what  I know  a good  deal  more  of  it  than  some  people  who  give 
themselves  airs  about  it — though  I don’t  speak  their  nasty  gibberish,  still 
you  let  them  take  me  away,  and  never  cared  how  I was  ever  to  find  you 
again.  In  a strange  country,  too! 

“ What  are  you  crying  out?  For  mercy’s  sake?  Yes,  a great  deal  you 
know  about  mercy!  Else  you’d  never  have  suffered  me  to  be  twisted  into 
that  room.  To  be  searched,  indeed ! As  if  I’d  anything  smuggled  about 
me.  I’m  sure  if  I’d  been  taken  up  for  picking  pockets,  they  couldn’t  have 
used  me  worse.  To  be  treated  so— and  ’specially  by  one’s  own  sex — it’s 
that  that  aggravates  me.  If  they  didn’t  turn  me  out  like  a ship  in  a storm, 
I’m  a sinner.  And  you  laughed!  You  didn’t  laugh?  Don’t  tell  me;  you 
laugh  when  you  don’t  know  anything  about  it;  but  I do. 

“And  a pretty  place  you’ve  brought  me  to!  A most  respectable  place, 
I must  say! — where  the  women  walk  about  without  any  bonnets  to  their 
heads,  and  the  fish-girls  with  their  bare  legs.  Well,  you  don’t  catch  me 
eating  any  fish  while  I’m  here.  Why  not?  Why  not — do  you  think  I’d 
encourage  people  of  that  sort? 

“ What  do  you  say?  Goodnight?  Well,  I dare  say  you're  tired.  I 
am!  But  then,  see  what  I ve  gone  through.  Well,  we  won’t  quarrel  in  a 
barbarous  country.  We  won’t  do  that.  Caudle,  dear — what’s  the  French 
for  lace?  I know  it,  only  I forget  it.  The  French  for  lace,  love?  What! 
Dentelle  9 Now,  you’re  not  deceiving  me?  You  nevet  deceived  me  yet  ? 
Oh!  don’t  say  that.  There  isn’t  a married  man  in  this  blessed  world  can 
put  his  hand  upon  his  heart  in  bed,  and  say  that.  French  for  lace,  dear? 
Say  it  again.  Dentelle?  Humph!  Dentelle!  Good  night,  dear.  Den- 
telle! Dea- telle.” 


“ I afterwards,”  writes  Caudle,  “ found  out,  to  my  cost,  w herefore  she 
inquired  about  lace;  for  she  wrent  out  in  the  morning  with  the  landlady  to 
buy  a veil,  giving  only  four  pounds  for  what  she  could  have  bought  in 
England  for  forty  shillings!” 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL. 


There  are  but  two  means  in  the  world  of  gaining  by  other  men — by 
being  either  agreeable  or  useful. 

There  is  a general  law  or  custom  in  Germany,  that  apprentices,  after 
the  expiration  of  their  service,  shall  travel  two  years  before  prosecuting 
their  trade  as  master-workmen.  Hence  the  etymology  of  the  word  jour- 
neyman. 

A curious  phenomenon  has  been  observed  for  some  time  past  at  Dur- 
ham. Carbureted  hydrogen,  or  coal-gas,  has  risen  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties from  the  bed  of  the  river  near  Framwellgate  Bridge,  doubtless  from 
the  strata  of  coal  beneath.  A trial  is  to  be  made  of  collecting  it  for  the 
purpose  of  lighting  the  bridge. 

Labourers. — In  the  days  of  James  1.  there  were  loud  laments  of  an 
excess  of  people  ! There  are  six  times  as  many  as  there  were  then,  and 
yet  labourers  are  a scarcity  ! 

Ergot  of  Rye. — After  applying  the  ergot  of  rye  successfully  against 
internal  hoemorrhage,  M.  Bonjean  has  tried  it  outwardly.  In  conjunction 
with  Dr.  Chevalley,  he  opened  the  vein  of  a sheep,  then  the  crural  artery 
of  a rabbit,  and  afterwards  the  jugular  vein  of  a rabbit;  all  of  which  closed 
in  five  minutes  with  the  application  of  ergotine,  dissolved  in  twelve  times 
its  weight  of  water. 

Prevention  of  Hydrophobia. — In  foreign  countries,  instead  of  the 
common  muzzle,  which  irritates  the  dog  by  keeping  the  mouth  closed,  and 
prevents  drinking,  the  dogs  wear  a kind  of  wire  nose  bag,. strapped  suffi- 
ciently tight  to  the  head,  which  does  not  confine  the  mouth,  but  permits 
drinking.  With  this  guard  a dog  cannot  bite.  The  expense  is  very 
trifling. 

New  Destructive  Projectile. — The  Adelaide  Observer  of  February 
22nd  says,  an  experiment  has  been  publicly  made  by  a scientific  gentleman 
in  Sydney,  with  a shot  of  a very  destructive  nature.  We  understand  that 
a single  one  will  certainly  destroy  a ship,  and  the  fire  produced  cannot  be 
entinguished.  In  this  experiment  the  heat  was  above  10,000  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit. 

Oyster  Plant. — There  is  a tree  in  South  America  whose  fruit  resem- 
bles roast-beef  in  taste  ; the  butter-tree  grows  in  Africa,  and  the  bread- 
tree  is  to  be  found  in  the  South  Sea  Islands.  A lively'  friend  of  ours  once 
observed  that,  if  they  could  but  be  grafted  one  on  to  another,  a sandwich- 
tree  might  be  produced.  Certainly,  we  might  have  a luncheon  growing  in 
our  conservatory  ; and,  in  order  to  extend  the  meal,  we  should  also  culti- 
vate the  oyster  plant.  It  is  called  Lithospermum  by  some,  and  Steenliam- 
mera  by  others  ; its  leaves  are  said  to  have  the  flavour  of  the  above 
mollusca,  and  if  chopped  small,  and  put  into  melted  butter,  would  make  an 
excellent  substitute  for  oyster  sauce.  It  is  said  to  be  indigenous  to  the 
coasts  of  Northumberland. — Popular  Record  of  Modern  Science. 

Paging  Machine. — A machine  designed  to  page  account  books  has  been 
recently  patented  by  Mr.  W.  Shaw,  of  Liverpool.  The  machine,  which 
occupies  a space  less  than  three  feet  square,  is  so  constructed  as  to  number 
the  pages  of  a book,  whether  bound  or  unbound,  progressively',  from  one  to 
ten  thousand;  the  simple  movement  of  a lever  performing  the  combined 
operations  of  taking  and  distributing  ink,  transferring  the  same  to  the 
figures,  making  the  impression,  and  changing  the  figures  to  the  succeeding 
number.  It  is  equally  applicable  to  the  numbering  of  bank  notes,  railway' 
tickets,  See.— London  paper.  [A  machine  very  similar  to  this,  invented 
by'  Messrs.  Faulkner  brothers,  printers,  of  Manchester,  has  been  in  opera- 
tion for  many  months.] 


THE  BEAUTIFUL. 


Written  by  Mrs.  B.  F.  Foster,  and  sung  by  the  Misses  Fraser,  in  the 
Lecture  Theatre,  Milton  Street,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Government  School 
of  Design  ( Spitalfields  branch  ) being  present ; an  occasion  on  which  Mr. 
Fraser  at  the  same  time  delivered,  a lecture,  On  the  Moral  Influence  of 
the  Fine  Arts. 


The  beautiful ! the  beautiful ! 

Where  do  we  find  it  not  ? 

It  is  an  all-pervading  grace, 

And  lightetli  every  spot. 

It  sparkles  in  the  ocean-wave, 

It  glitters  in  the  dew  ; 

We  trace  it  in  the  glorious  sky, 

And  in  the  flowret’s  hue. 

On  mountain-top  and  valley  deep, 
Behold  its  presence  there  ; 

The  beautiful ! the  beautiful! 

It  liveth  everywhere. 

The  majesty  of  noontide  day, 

The  still  and  solemn  night ; 

The  changing  seasons,  all  can  bring 
Their  tribute  and  delight. 

There’s  beauty  in  the  dancing  beam 
That  light etii  childhood  s eye, 


And  in  the  Christian’s  parting  glanco 
Whose  hope  is  fix’d  on  high. 

And  in  the  being  whom  our  love 
Hath  chosen  for  its  own 
How  beautiful ! how  beautiful ! 

Is  every  look  and  tone  ! 

’Twas  in  the  glance  which  God  threw  o’er 
The  young  created  earth  ; 

When  He  pronounced  it  very  good 
The  beautiful  had  birth. 

Then  who  shall  say  this  world  is  dull. 
And  all  to  sadness  given, 

While  yet  there  dwells  on  every  side 
The  smile  that  came  from  heaven? 

If  so  much  loveliness  is  sent 
To  grace  our  earthly  home, 

How  beautiful ! how  beautiful ! 

Will  be  the  would  to  com*  ! 
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FAMILY  HERALD— USEFUL  INFORMATION 


VARIETIES. 


There  is  an  old  adage,  that  “ a great  haw  year  is  a great  cake  year.” 
There  never  was  a greater  prospect  of  haws  than  at  present. 

The  crop  of  flax  this  year  in  Ireland  will,  it  is  supposed,  produce  39,000 
tons,  value  at  nearly  £‘1, 000, 000,  a sufficient  quantity  to  afford  exportation 
to  Trance,  Belgium,  and  America. 

The  intelligence  of  the  determination  of  the  Emperor  of  China  to  tole- 
rate Christianity  is  confirmed;  but  it  appears  that  the  religion  is  allowed 
to  be  practised  only  at  the  five  ports  open  to  foreign  commerce. 

In  the  Manchester  express  train,  a lady  for  Fleetwood  was  knitting  a 
worsted  bag.  “ No  wonder,”  exclaimed  an  Irish  gentleman,  “ that  England 
should  be  rich  and  Ireland  poor!” 

A Freak  of  Fortune. — James  Seaward,  a poor  man,  by  trade  a car- 
penter, residing  in  Somers-town,  who  has  been  for  some  time  in  great  dis- 
tress from  the  want  of  employment,  on  Thursday  received  the  pleasing  in- 
telligence that  he  had  become  the  possessor  of  a large  fortune  by  the  death 
of  a brother  in  India,  who  had  there  amassed  considerable  wealth.  His 
wife  was  actually  on  the  way  to  pledge  an  article  for  food  when  the  letter 
arrived  bearing  the  welcome  news  that  he  was  the  owner  of  AT  5,000. 

Advice  to  Invalids  visiting  Italy.. — Those  who  go  to  Italy  for  their 
health,  should  ascertain  well  beforehand  what  ails  them.  For  invalids  of  a 
certain  character,  such  as  those  troubled  with  pulmonary  affections,  this 
climate  will  doubtless  often  be  found  very  beneficial;  but  to  dj'speptics,  and 
those  afflicted  with  the  whole  tribe  of  nervous  diseases,  it  is  the  very  worst 
climate  they  could  possibly  visit.  The  air  is  too  stimulating,  and  produces 
constant  excitement,  where  the  very  reverse  is  needed.  The  consequence 
is,  that  most  of  the  Italians  themselves,  who  in  our  country  would  be 
nervous  dyspeptics,  are  here  lunatics.  A sensitive  nervous  system  cannot 
endui  e the  stimulating  air  and.  diet  of  Italy.  I have  tried  it  lor  nearly  a 
year,  and  now  leave  it  sooner  than  I designed,  and  far  worse  than  when  I 
entered  it. — Headley’s  Letters  from  Italy. 

Periwinkles. — The“wilk”has  become  an  article  of  great  export  in 
the  Shetland  islands.  The  steamer  some  weeks  carries  south  as  high  as 
forty  tons  of  them  for  the  Edinburgh  and  London  markets.  They  are  pur- 
chased at  Kirkwall  at  seven  pence  to  eight  pence  per  bushel;  and  though 
small  in  price,  yet,  being  gathered  chiefly  by  children,  they  are  worth  the 
labour,  and  help  to  bring  some  money  into  the  country.  On  the  new  cal- 
culating machine  principle,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  were  the  wilks  that 
have  been  sent  to  London  laid  down  in  a straight  line,  one  foot  in  depth 
by  eighteen  in  breadth,  they  would  form  a Macadam  road  to  the  great 
metropolis — reach  the  new  comet,  if  built  one  upon  another  (leaving  a few 
bushels  over)— in  the  same  way  go  round  the  world  we  don’t  know  how 
many  times,  and  count  more  than  the  national  debt  in  half- far  things. — John 
o’  Groat’s  Journal. 

Wonderful  Story  of  a Crocodile!— It  is  not  long  since  (said  the 
katsheff ),  that  a man  from  Berber  settled  here,  and  was  well  known  to  all 
of  us.  One  morning  he  led  his  horse  to  the  Nile  to  water,  and  fastened 
the  rope  by  which  he  held  it  round  his  arm,  and,  while  tiie  animal  was 
quenching  his  thirst,  he  knelt  down  to  prayer.  At  the  moment  when  he 
was  lying  with  his  face  upon  the  ground,  a crocodile  attacked  the  unhappy 
man,  swept  him  into  the  water  with  his  tail,  and  swallowed  him.  The  ter- 
rified horse  exerted  all  his  strength  to  run  away,  and  as  the  rope,  which 
was  attached  to  the  arm  of  his  dead  master  in  the  stomach  of  the  crocodile, 
did  not  snap,  and  he  could  not  disengage  himself  from  it,  the  affrighted 
animal  not  only  pulled  the  crocodile  itself  out  of  the  river,  but  dragged  it 
over  the  sand  to  the  door  of  its  own  stable,  where  it  was  soon  killed  by  the 
family,  who  hurried  to  the  spot,  and  afterwards  found  the  dead  body  of  the 
victim  entire  in  the  belly  of  the  horrid  monster. — Egypt  under  Mtkemet 
All. 

Dogs  and  Hats. — It  appears  that  there  are  circumstances  which  lead 
to  the  occasional  confidence  of  animals  in  others,  generally  regarded  as 
their  natural  enemies.  Of  this  the  following  is  a curious  illustration : — A 
gentleman  who  lived  some  years  since  in  the  village  of  lckleton,  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire, was  accustomed,  after  his  shooting  excursions,  to  feed  his  dogs 
in  their  kennels,  the  food  being  placed  in  a long  trough.  On  one  occasion, 
when  he  had  attended  to  them  personally,  as  usual,  he  looked  into  the 
kennel  through  a hole  in  the  door,  and  was  somewhat  astonished,  not  at 
perceiving  a number  of  rats  there,  but  at  seeing  them  in  the  trough,  quietly 
and  learlessly  partaking  of  the  bread  and  milk  with  the  dogs,  which  seemed 
to  pay  no  attention  to  them  whatever.  He  was  determined  to  destroy  the 
rats,  and  the  next  day  he  placed  the  trough  in  such  a position  that  a gun 
pointed  through  the  hole  would  rake  it  from  one  end  to  the  other.  At  the 
usual  hour,  the  food  was  placed  as  a lure,  and  the  dogs  were  kept  out,  but 
the  plan  did  not  succeed.  The  plotter  against  the  rats  could  observe  the 
head  of  one  of  them,  old  and  sagacious,  peering  out  at  hole  after  hole,  and 
from  under  the  manger,  for  the  purpose  of  reconnoitring;  but  none  of  them 
descended.  Having  waited  to  no  purpose  for  half  an  hour,  he  let  in  the 
dogs,  and  in  a few  minutes  the  rats  were  again  feeding  in  perfect  harmony. 
Had  he  not  ascertained  this,  he  might  have  supposed  that  altering  the  po- 
sition of  the  trough,  or  some  other  trilling  alteration,  had  aroused  the  sus- 
picion of  the  rats,  but  now  they  seemed  to  be  aware  that  their  safety  was 
connected  with  the  presence  of  the  dogs.  P. 

Resuscitation  of  a Three-Thousand-Year-Old  Pea. — In  the  year 

1838,  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  brought  from  Egypt  a vase,  which  had  been 


dug  out  of  a mummy-pit.  This  vase  was  presented  to  the  British  Museum, 
and  was  opened  by  the  learned  Mr.  Pettigrew,  in  the  presence  of  several 
other  antiquarians.  Contrary  to  expectation,  it  contained  only  a small  quan- 
tity of  dust  and  a few  seeds,  among  which  were  some  peas,  vetches,  and 
wheat.  A portion  of  these  was  retained  for  the  museum,  and  the  remainder 
presented  to  different  scientific  gentlemen  present,  some  of  whom  succeeded 
in  raising  the  wheat,  but  failed  with  the  peas  and  vetches.  Three  of  the 
peas  were  given  to  Mr.  Grimstone,  of  eye-snuff  celebritjq  who  kept  them 
by  him  untii  1S44,  when,  having  purchased  the  Herbary  at  Highgate,  ho 
set  them  in  a trained  bed,  with  a compost  somewhat  similar  to  the  soil 
deposited  by  the  Nile.  Two  of  the  peas  were  very  small  and  shrunken, 
but  the  third  was  of  the  ordinary  size.  This  pea  soon  sprang  into  vege- 
table life.  It  had  at  first  a yellow,  unhealthy  appearance,  owing,  probably, 
to  its  confinement  in  the  frame.  When  it  had  attained  sufficient  height, 
Mr.  Grimstone  carefully  transplanted  it  into  the  open  garden:  the  stalk 
then  became  green;  it  throve,  blossomed,  and,  in  August  last,  fifty-five 
seeds  were  harvested.  These  fifty-five  peas  were  re-planted  this  year,  and 
all  of  them  again  give  hope  of  an  abundant  increase.  Mr.  Grimstone  will 
be  happy  to  let  any  gentleman  or  lady  see  this  interesting  curiosity.  The 
Egyptian  pea  possesses  several  peculiarities;  among  others,  each  pea 
throws  up  three  stems ; the  blossom  is  of  a bell  form,  whereas  the  petals  of 
the  ordinary  pea  resemble  the  wings  of  a butterfly;  and  the  pod  projects 
through  the  blossom,  leaving  the  latter  behind  it,  while  the  generality  of 
peas  push,  or  rather  carry  off  the  blossom  at  the  tip  of  their  pods,  which 
are,  in  this  instance,  exceedingly  numerous.  Mr.  Grimstone  was  offered, 
last  year,  twenty  pounds  for  twenty  of  these  peas,  which  he  refused  to 
accept,  preferring  rather  to  multiply  than  to  sell. 


THE  DRESS  AND  THE  BAR. 

The  bar  bars  the  press  from  its  travelling  mess, 

The  press  from  the  press  bars  the  bar; 

Which  shall  first  be  in  need,  the  unfed  or  unfee’d — 

Those  who  are  not  in  case,  or  who  are?  Times. 


LITERATURE  AND  ART. 


THE  ART  OF  QUESTIONING  AND  ANSWERING  IN  FRENCH. 

By  A.  C.  G.  Jobert,  late  Editor  of  the  “ Journal  de  Geologie,”  Paris. — 

Sijipkin  and  Marshall. 

This  is  a collection  of  questions  and  answers  well  adapted  for  the  use  of 
teachers  and  pupils.  M.  Jobert  strongly  recommends  the  mode  of  learning 
by  the  ear  in  preference  to  the  eye;  and  in  his  “Prolegomena,”  or  intro- 
ductory discourse,  he  gives  some  admirable  reasons  for  this  recommenda- 
tion. We  cordially  agree  with  him,  and  know  well  from  our  own  expe- 
rience the  extreme  difficulty  of  learning  a language  by  the  book.  A child 
of  two  years  of  age  in  a French  nursery  will  learn  French  in  a few  months, 
when  the  philosopher  in  his  closet  who  had  begun  to  learn  by  the  book  at 
the  same  time,  would  not  have  attained  the  facultyBof  distinguishing  one 
spoken  word  from  another.  The  child,  in  fact,  would  be  qualified  to  act  as 
interpreter  for  the  student.  This  prolegomena  is  a valuable  and  instructive 
little  essay,  which  we  earnestly  recommend  to  the  serious  consideration  of 
all  who  meditate  the  learning  or  the  teaching  to  youth  of  a foreign 
language.  To  teach  without  book  is  the  true  mode  of  teaching  a 
language;  but  as  this  is  not  always  practicable,  the  nearer  we  approach  if 
the  better. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  IRELAND.  By  Miss  Corner.  New  Edition. 

Dean  and  Co.,  Threadneedle  Street. 

Miss  Corner  is  well  known  as  the  authoress  of  numerous  school 
histories,  admirably  adapted  for  .families  and  young  people.  She  is  the 
most  universal  historian  alive.  She  has  written  the  histories  of  almost  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  not  even  excepting  China  and  India.  Tho 
History  of  Ireland  is  a small  octavo,  and  as  Ireland  is  a country  but  little 
known  historically  even  in  England,  it  is  a work  which  even  the  student  of 
history  will  find  of  use  in  recalling  to  memory  the  chief  features  of  Irish 
history.  It  contains  questions  also  for  teaching,  but  it  wants  an  index. 
Modern  bookmakers  are  very  unwise  in  this  respect.  No  book  should  be 
printed  without  an  index.  We  have  thrown  down  many  a book  which  we 
would  have  purchased  had  it  contained  a copious  index. 

PHOTOGRAPHY  MADE  EASY.— Mackenzie,  Fleet  Street. 

This  is  a manual  containing  directions  for  the  production  of  Daguerreo- 
type portraits  and  other  photographic  pictures;  also  an  essay  on 
the  validity  of  the  patent,  and  hints  for  rendering  it  a dead  letter.  It 
contains  much  interesting,  historical,  and  scientific  information  on  the 
photographic  art. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Illustrated  Book  of  British  Songs.  Edited  by  G.  Hogarth. — How. 

The  Musical  T/easury,  containing  Selections  from  Fidelia,  the  Stabat  Mater , 
and  the  Music  of  the  Bat  Costume. — G.  H.  Davidson. 

Hood’s  Magazine.  Edited  by  Charles  Rowcroft.— Renshaw. 

Wade’s  London  Review.  No.  2.  New  and  improved  series. — C.  B.  Christian. 
The  Connoisseur,  for  August,  a monthly  Record  of  the  Fine  Arts,  Music , 
and  the  Drama. — Mackenzie. 
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ANAGRAMATICAL  NAMES  OF  PLACES  NEAR  LONDON. 

1.  Sing  on,  Kent.  3.  Bet  ran.  5.  Sam  the  pad. 

2.  Cry,  O Ned.  4.  Hither  to  her.  6.  Ila!  the  black. 


PUZZLE. 

Styk. — Eardley. — Long. — Osmond.—  Me  Nieol. — Gooch. — 
Dan. — Wilkinson. — Padfield. — Alfred. — II.  Y.  S. — Moore. — 
Dorman. — Thomas. — Walter. — Wetherel. — Aimer. — T.V.U. 
— Montagu. — Tt  Smith. — Androcles.  -Diseipulus. — Morse. — 
Robin.— S.  E.  R. — Polyphemus. — Parsons. — Doge. — Viles. — 
J.  J.  W.— G.  S.  A. — Aiigas. — P.  G.  G.— T.  P. 


Enigma. — Box,  Snuff-box,  Box  at  the  Theatre , Box  for  Sweetmeats,  Dressing-box, 
Box  on  the  Ear , Box  Tree,  Musical-box , Sentry-box.  Cutter-box , Coach-box , Pepper-box , 
Bov-iron,  Box-coat,  Work-box . — Rainger. — P.  G.  G. 

Charade.—  Peck-ham. — Styk. — Betsey. — Long. — Osmond. — Me  Nicol. — Eland. — Dan. 
— Hobbs. — Augustin. — Wilkinson.— Padfield. — Yeovil. — H.  M. — Tom. — Moore. — R.  de  B. 
— Thomas. — Walter. — Pooley  — T.  V.  H. — Busby. — Rainger. — Hemmingway. — Jane.— 
Chandler. — Nailsworth. — Marriott. — R.  Smith. — Diseipulus. — Morse. — Robin. — G.  M. 
— Polyphemus. — Parsons.—  Oldisworth. — Sphinx. — Hawthorne. — Doge  — Ratt. — Viles. — 
Griffins. — J.  J.  W. — Fanny  and  Janette  — Adela. — P.  G.  G. — T.  P. — George. 

Rebus. — Heart,  Art.  Some  say,  Think,  Ink. — Long. — Padfield. — Gabble. — Diseipulus. 
— Griffin. — Mayoh. — P.  G.  G. — The  names  of  those  who  gave  the  first,  best,  and  Pro- 
pounder’s solution  have  been  accidentally  mislaid,  and  lost. 

Irish  Towns — Roscommon,  Louth,  Castlebar , Londonderry,.  Limerick,  Waterford, 
Downpatrick , Dublin,  Galway,  Clare,  Cork,  Kilkenny. — Style,  12. — Betsy,  12. — Osmond, 
7. — Veritas,  11. — Me  Nicol,  11.— Lex,  12. — Eland,  6 — Hobbs,  11. — Dan,  9. — Roseberry, 

10.  — Augustin,  12. — Wilkinson,  12.— Zany,  11. — H.  Y.  S.,  6. — Gabble,  10. — Yeovil,  11. — 
H.  M.,  11. — Tom,  11. — Moore,  i2. — R.  de  B.,  10. — Walter,  12. — Webster,  6. — Wetherel, 

11.  — X.  S.,  12. — Pooley,  12. — T.  V.  H , 12 — Wickenden,  12. — Busby,  11. — Rainger,  12. — 
Holland,  1. — Hemmingway,  4. — Chandler,  12. — Rifleman,  5. — Montagu,  12. — Nailsworth, 

12.  — Marriott,  12. — Jane,  10. — R.  Smith,  12. — Diseipulus,  II. — Robin,  9. — S.  E.  R.,  11. 
—Polyphemus,  12. — Parsons,  12. — Oldisworth,  11. — Sphinx,  12. — Hawthorne,  10. — 
Doge,  12. — Ratt,  12. — Griffin,  11. — Viles,  12. — J.  J.  W.,  12. — Allen,  3. — Mayoh,  11. — 
Fanny  and  Janette,  12. — Adela,  12. — P.  G.  G.,  12. — T.  P.,  12. — George,  12. — Morse,  12. 

Arithmetical  Questions. — 1.  60  Eggs  at  It/.  = 30 d.,at  5 for  '2d.  — 2\<l.,  loss  Q> ; 60 
at  3 a 1 d.  — 20 d.,  at  5 for  2d.  =.  24,  gain  4;  6 — 4 2d. — Veritas. — T.  P. — Weeks  — 

Dan. — Augustin. — Wilkinson. — R.  W.  P. — Novice  — H.  Y.  S. — Gabble. — Yeovil. — 
H.  M. — Moore. — R.  de  B. — Walter. — Leese. — Rainger. — Holland. — Hemmingway. — 
Montagu. — Marriott. — Nailsworth. — R.  Smith. — Morse. — Polyphemus. — Alexander. — 
Whiteley. — Viles. — J.  J.  W. — Henricus. — Allen.— Mayoh. — T.  P. — Hayles. 

2.  234^5  Loads. — Osmond.— Veritas.— Styk.— G.  C.— Roseberry.— X.  X.  X.— R.  W.  P. 
—Novice. — Padfield. — H.  Y.  S. — Gabble. — H.  M. — Tom. — Moore.— Walter. — Hemming- 
way.— Montagu.  — Marriott.  — Nailsworth.  — Polyphemus.  — Alexander.  — Whitely.  — 
Mayoh. — Crow. — Augustin. 

3.  19600.— Styk. — Veritas. — Apprentice.— X.  X.  X.— Augustin.— Wilkinson. — H.  M 
— R.  W.  P. — Novice. — Moore. — R.  dc  B. — T.  V.  H.  — Rainger. — Doge. — Nailsworth. — 
R.  Smith. — Polyphemus. — Alexander. — Whiteley.— P.  G.  G.— T.  P. 

4.  25  feet  from  top,  75  from  bottom— the  law  of  an  ascending  body  being  the  same  in- 
versely as  that  of  a descending  body.— Veritas. — X.  X.  X.— R.  W.  F. — Novice.-— H.  M. 
— Gabble. — Moore. — R.  de  B. — Montagu. —Alexander. — P.  G.  G. 

G.  S.-We  never  received  them. 

Solutions  too  late. — “ Sir  Hugh  the  Fair.” — Job. — Flora. — J.  K.,  Liverpool. — Emily  P. 
— M.  M.  C.— R.  W.  A. 

Alexander  says  he  gave  the  answer  correct  to  the  3rd  Question,  page  175,  and  that 
we  have  given  it  wrong,  by  giving  1000,  instead  of  1.  We  meant  1.000  ; but  the  decimal 
point  was  omitted.  Alexander’s  letters  are  always  carefully  read ; but  oven  over- 
attention may  cause  an  omission. 

Enigmas  and  Questions  without  Solutions  not  attended  to. 


Kiddle. — Wliat  word  is  that  of  five  letters,  three  ot  which  are  the 
game  consonants,  and  the  remaining  two  the  same  vowels?  George. 

CHARADES. 

1.  In  foreign  climes  what  travellers  pursue; 

Or  half  his  name  who  brought  new  worlds  to  view; 

If,  with  the  place  where  ships  securely  lie, 

And  all  the  fury  of  the  storm  defy, 

Be  by  the  reader  of  this  charade  join’d, 

A British  town  of  good  repute  he’ll  find.  Sigma. 

2.  I am  a word  of  ten  letters.  My  3,  9,  7,  8,  10,  6,  7,  3 is  to  reckon; 
my  9,  7,  6,  7,  4,  1,  3 is  height;  my  9,  10,  8,  7,  3 is  to  strike;  my  7,  3,  6,  9, 
3 is  to  vex;  my  10,  4,  1,  5,  4,  1 is  to  be  dissatisfied;  my  3,  6,  7 is  what 
most  people  do;  my  6,  4,  9,  7,  3,  1,  3 is  opposed  to  blythe;  my  1,  4,  9,  7 
is  what  gold  will  not  do;  my  7,  1,  4,  9,  7 is  to  put  confidence  in;  my  5,  8, 
9,  7 is  fog;  and  my  whole  is  an  affliction  very  common  in  the  downhill 
of  life.  N.  L.  S. 

CONUNDRUMS. 

1.  If  ant-eaters  had  eaten  too  much,  why  would  they  be  like  flatterers? 

2.  Why  is  a fashionable  lady  like  a very  economical  one? 

3.  Why  is  snow  unlike  Good  Friday? 

4.  Why  is  the  letter  D like  good  advice  well  taken?  Montague. 

NAMES  OF  RIVERS  ENIGMATICALLY  EXPRESSED. 

1.  A Spanish  nobleman. 

2.  Three-fifths  of  the  conquerors  of  the  Saxons,  and  the  three  last  letters 

of  a pipe. 

3.  Chief,  or  most,  and  a vowel. 

4.  Two-thirds  of  a measure,  and  two-thirds  of  an  industrious  insect. 

5.  A consonant,  to  be  successful,  and  a vowel. 

6.  Warlike  women. 

7.  A company,  and  two-fifths  of  a county  in  England. 

8.  A preposition,  and  three-fourths  of  powdered  earth.  R.  A. 


ARITHMETICAL  QUESTIONS. 

1.  A person  has  £ 10,000  in  the  funds,  at  5 per  cent.  He  spends,  the 

first  year,  the  full  interest  of  his  capital,  £500;  the  next  year,  £1,000; 
and  so  on  in  regular  arithmetical  progression.  How  long  will  his  property 
last?  ° Nagoh. 

2.  There  is  a certain  inclosure,  three  times  as  long  as  it  is  broad,  whose 
area  is  46,128  yards.  Required  its  length  and  breadth?  Alfred. 

3.  What  number  is  that  whose  j,  being  multiplied  by  its  j,  plus  its  j,  is 

equal  to  the  number  itself  multiplied  by  6,  plus  15?  Rifleman. 

4.  Several  persons  standing  near  to  a circular  reservoir  were  disputing 

as  to  the  probable  length  of  its  diameter.  One  of  them,  more  learned  than 
his  companions,  said,  that  though  it  was  impossible  to  approach  the 
greater  part  of  the  reservoir,  yet  he  would  promise  to  give  an  exact  so- 
lution. He  formed  a tangent  from  the  circumference  to  the  diameter 
produced,  and  found  its  square  to  be  7600  feet;  and  the  square  of  a per- 
pendicular from  the  point  of  contact  to  the  diameter  6156  feet.  What  is 
the  diameter?  Ferguson. 

Astronomical  Question.— Required  the  days  in  the  present  year,  1845, 
on  which  twilight  is  shortest  at  the  following  places; — Southampton  Pier, 
lat.  50°  53'  40"  N. ; Saint  Paul’s,  London,  lat.  51°  30'  48"  N. ; Dublin 
Observatory,  lat.  53°  23'  13"  N. ; and  Calton  Hill,  Edinburgh,  lat.  55° 
57'  23”  N.?  Also  the  exact  duration  of  the  shortest  twilight,  to  the 
nearest  second  of  time,  at  each  of  the  above  places;  as  well  as  the  sun’s 
declination  when  the  twilight  is  shortest  at  each  place,  twilight  being  sup- 
posed to  begin  as  well  as  to  end  when  the  sun  is  18°  below  the  horizon  of 
each  place?  Veritas. 

Answers  to  the  preceding  Questions  should  reach  us  either  before  or  by 

the  post  which  arrives  in  London  on  Friday  morning,  the  22nd  of  August; 

those  J'rom  Subscribers  in  the  Metropolis  and  its  environs  two  days  earlier. 


SPECIMEN  OF  A NEW  DICTIONARY. 


Dear  Chronny, — I am  so  busy  with  my  new  work  that  I can’t  send 
you  any  news  this  week.  The  following  are  a few  of  my  modern  defini- 
tions. I think  you  will  allow  that  I beat  “ Walker:”— 

Account — A curious  annual  that  blooms  at  Christmas. 

Beauty — An  ingenious  mantrap. 

Directors — People  appointed  by  the  shareholders  of  a public  company  to 
read  newspapers  in  a back  room  made  for  that  purpose,  and  dine  at  the 
company’s  expense. 

Friend^- A sort  of  horse-leech,  which  sticks  to  you  as  long  as  it  can  get 
anything  to  draw. 

Genius — An  animal  with  long  hair,  very  fond  of  dining  at  other  people’s 
expense. 

Gentleman— A thing  made  by  tailors. 

Honoui — A principle  in  human  nature  which  sometimes  makes  a man 
shoot  his  friend. 

Intellect  — A thing  which  keeps  its  possessor  in  poverty. 

Key — An  instrument,  by  means  of  which  lodging-house  keepers  make 
the  best  part  of  their  livelihood. 

Lead — The  material  with  which  the  heads  of  some  people  are  lined.  It 
is  frequently  a substitute  for  brains. 

Milliner — A substance  much  used  in  experiments  on  starvation. 

Nobody  A thing  which  does  most  of  the  mischief  in  this  world. 

Obituary — A place  in  newspapers  where  are  advertised  people’s  last 
move.  In  this  place,  eminent  virtues  are  discovered  to  have  been  possessed 
by  the  dead,  which  were  not  known  when  they  were  alive. 

Sub-Editor— A person  who  writes  with  a pair  of  scissors  instead  of  a 
pen — using  paste  instead  of  ink. 

Wisdom  —A  thing  which  everybody  (excepting  those  who  have)  think 
they  have  got. 

Yeoman — An  armed  njan,  troubled  with  a palpitation  at  the  heart. — ■ 
Edinburgh  Weekly  Chronicle. 


Curious  Cases  of  Morbid  Sympathy. — There  is  a form  of  sympathy 
which  compels  us  to  imitate  what  we  witness  in  others.  This  tendency  is 
greatly  aggravated  under  certain  circumstances,  as  when  persons  are  se- 
cluded from  the  domestic  and  social  duties  of  life.  Thus  a French  medical 
practitioner  of  great  merit  relates,  that,  in  a convent  of  nuns,  one  of  the 
fair  inmates  was  seized  with  a strange  impulse  to  mew  like  a cat,  and  soon 
the  whole  sisterhood  followed  her  example,  and  mewed  regularly  every  day 
for  hours  together.  This  diurnal  caterwauling  astounded  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  did  not  cease  to  scandalize  more  rational  Christians,  until  the 
nuns  were  informed  that  a company  of  soldiers  were  to  surround  the  con- 
vent and  to  whip  all  the  holy  sisterhood  with  rods  till  they  promised  to 
mew  no  more — a remedy  which  would  be  equally  serviceable  iu  many 
other  mental  epidemics.  Carden  relates  that,  in  another  nunnery,  a sister 
was  impelled  to  bite  her  companions,  and  this  disposition  also  spread  among 
the  sisterhood;  but  instead  of  being  confined  to  one  nunnery,  it  spread  from 
cloister  to  cloister  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe. — Moore’s  Bower  of  the 
Soul  over  the  Body. 
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RANDOM  READINGS. 

Man’s  greatest  trials,  says  an  old  writer,  arise  from  Wealth,  Wine,  and 
Women! 

“ Let  me  see  you  dare  to  do  it,”  as  the  woman  said  to  her  husband  when 
he  told  her  that  he  was  going  to  throw  himself  into  the  river. 

A widow  of  the  name  of  Rugg  having  taken  a Mr.  Price  for  her  second 
husband,  and  being  asked  by  a friend  how  she  liked  the  change,  replied, 
“ Oh,  I have  sold  my  old  Pugg  for  a good  Price.” 

A Dutchman  bid  an  extraordinary  price  for  an  alarum  clock,  and  gave  as 
a reason — “ Dat  as  he  loft  to  rise  early,  he  had  now  nothing  to  do  but  pull 
a sphring  and  he  could  vake  himself.” 

The  Leeds  Mercury  mentions  a railway  speculator  who  was  so  well 
sweated  with  anxiety  about  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  share  market,  that 
he  lost  a stone  of  flesh  in  a fortnight. 

The  Italians  say,  “ Every  medal  has  its  reverse.”  The  Iron  Duke  seems 
resolved  to  illustrate  the  truth  of  the  proverb.  Hence,  the  Waterloo 
fighters  have  “ the  medal,”  and  the  Peninsular  veterans,  “ the  reverse.” — 
Punch. 

An  Emeralder,  recently  arrived  at  Boston,  wrote  to  a relative  and  coun- 
tryman at  Washington,  requesting  advice  and  assistance.  By  return  of 
post  he  received  the  following,  with  a postage  of  twenty-five  cents  upon  it, 
“ Dear  Pat,  I received  your  letter,  but  wont  answer  it  till  the  1st  of  next 
month  (July),  when  the  chape  postage  begins.” 

In  a running  down  case,  tried  before  Baron  Rolfe  at  York,  last  week, 
one  of  the  witnesses,  a mariner,  was  asked  what  he  meant  by  the  vessels 
being  abreast,  when,  turning  himself  very  abruptly  towards  the  learned 
counsel,  he  replied,  amidst  much  laughter,  “ I consider  that  you  and  me’s 
abreast  now,  sir.” 

At  the  late  Cambridge  election,  a butcher  being  canvassed  for  Mr.  Adair, 
by  one  of  that  gentleman’s  friends,  he  pointed  to  a leg  of  mutton  hanging 
in  the  shop,  and  said,  “That’s  a fine  leg,  sir.”  “ Yes,  it  is,”  was  the  reply. 
“ It  weighs  10lb.,”  added  the  man  in  blue,  “ and  its  price  is  £5  a pound.” 
“ Then,”  said  the  canvasser,  “ it  will  suit  Mr.  Kelly’s  appetite  better  than 
Mr.  Adair’s,”  and  left  the  shop. 

On  the  18th  ult.,  when  the  clerk  of  arraigns  at  York  was  engaged  in 
calling  the  panel  of  jurors,  preparatory  to  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Justice  Cress- 
well,  one  of  the  jurors  who  bad  been  called  into  the  box  was  engaged  in 
earnest  conversation,  interrogating  the  bailiff  in  attendance.  “ What  is  the 
juror  asking?”  demanded  the  clerk  of  arraigns;  to  which  the  officer  replied, 
to  the  merriment  of  the  assembled  court,  “ He  wants  to  know  if  you’re  my 
Lord  Judge.” 

At  the  same  assizes  a witness  twice  gravely  told  one  of  the  counsel  for 
the  prosecution,  in  a case  of  cattle  stealing,  that  he  could  not  identify  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  as  the  person  of  whom  he  bought  the  heifer  at  Beverley 
fair,  as  he  could  not  see  him  distinctly  when  he  made  the  purchase,  “ because 
it  rained  so  fast.” 

Death  from  Excessive  Drinking. — At  Westwood  farm,  near  West 
Calder,  the  other  day,  a donkey  strayed  into  a dairy,  and  drank  himself  to 
death  with  milk!  The  owner  of  the  drunkard  demands  compensation  for 
the  loss  ol  his  brute,  and  the  farmer  demands  pay  for  forty  cows’  milk.  So, 
having  got  to  loggerheads,  they  may  probably  go  to  law. 

How  to  get  Free  Quarters  in  London. — Why  the  deuce  don’t  you 
make  yourself  useful  to  the  commonwealth  by  calculating  a gradient, 
laying  down  a curve,  or  preparing  a table  of  traffic  in  order  to  obtain  the 
proper  qualication  for  a railway  witness  ? Nothing  in  this  world  is  easier. 
You  have  only  to  sit  at  your  window  for  a given  amount  of  hours  once  a 
week,  and  note  down  the  number  of  cabs  and  carts  which  jingle  along  the 
Broomielaw ; and,  if  you  like  that  better,  to  ascertain  the  quality  of  the 
soil  three  feet  beneath  your  own  wine  cellar,  and  you  are  booked  for  a 
month’s  residence  in  London,  free  quarters  in  a first-rate  hotel,  five  guineas 
a-day,  and  all  expenses  paid. — Blackwood’s  Magazine. 

A Constant  Man. — An  American  paper  contains  the  following  moving 
appeal : — “ Notice. — Sally  Larohee  can  have  an  interview  with  the  sub- 
scriber by  writing  to  him  where  she  may  be  found,  or  coming  to  his  residence 
at  Timothj'  Waters’s,  in  Whittingham,  Vermont,  one  mile  and  a half  from 
Jacksonville.  I have  been  at  a great  deal  of  trouble  to  find  her,  and  have 
got  almost  tired  of  it;  and  as  I have  had  a good  many  chances  to  get  mar- 
ried, and  want  to  get  married  as  soon  as  spring  opens,  I hope  she  will  take 
no  offence  it  I should  be  obliged  to  give  up  the  chase  and  have  some  one 
else.  I should  be  very  happy  to  have  her  come  over  as  quick  as  she  could, 
as  I cannot  bear  the  thought  of  forgetting  her  for  ever,  and  I can  never  love 
anybody  else  as  I do  her — Daniel  Waters.” 

The  Greek  Slave. — An  American,  who  had  suddenly  acquired  great 
wealth  by  speculation,  took  it  into  his  head  to  travel,  and  finding  himself 
at  length  in  Florence,  made  a visit  to  Mr.  Power’s  studio.  Looking  over 
the  different  statues,  his  eye  rested  on  the  Greek  Slave.  “ What  may  you 
call  that  are  boy  ? ’ said  he.  “ The  Greek  Slave,”  replied  Mr.  Powers. 
“ And  what  may  be  the  price  of  it?”  continued  our  Yankee.  “ Three 
thousand  dollars,”  was  the  answer,  as  the  artist  gazed  a moment  at  the  odd 
specimen  of  humanity  before  him.  “ Three  thousand  dollars  /”  he  exclaimed 
' * you  don  t say  so,  now.  Why  I thought  of  buying  something  on  you, 

but  that’s  a notch  above  ms.  Why,  statiary  is  riz,  ain’t  it?”—  Headley’s 
Letters  from  Italy, 


D’Orsay,  in  remarking  on  a beauty  speck  on  the  cheek  of  a lady, 
compared  it  to  a gem  on  a rose  leaf.  “ The  compliment  is  far-fetclied,” 
observed  her  ladyship.  “ How  can  that  be,”  rejoined  the  count,  “ when  it 
is  made  on  the  spot  ?” 

Cold  Water  Cure.— At  Athens,  Ohio,  recently,  Counsellor  Wall,  who 
had  been  retained  for  the  defence  of  an  incendiary,  threatened  to  bully  the 
court;  and,  with  that  view,  the  bravo  presented  himself  at  the  barristers’ 
table  with  a pair  of  horse- pistols.  Mr.  Welch,  the  prosecuting  counsel, 
rose  to  state  his  case,  and  coolly  laid  upon  the  table  a loaded  squirt, 
observing  that  his  learned  friend’s  weapons  might  possibly  miss  fire,  but 
he  might  depend  upon  it  the  squirt  would  go  off.  There  was  a roar  of 
laughter  among  the  bystanders,  which  was  augmented  by  an  order  of  the 
court,  directed  to  the  sheriff,  to  take  into  custody  both  the  pistols  and  the 
squirt.  The  bully  sneakingly  surrendered  his  weapons,  and  Mr.  Welch 
imitated  his  example  with  amusing  mock  reluctance. 

The  Truth  not  to  be  Spoken  at  all  Times. — Lady  Hester  Stanhope, 
in  her  memoirs,  says,  that  at  the  grand  review  at  Lord  Romney’s,  when 
George  III.,  Queen  Charlotte,  and  all  the  gentry  of  Kent  were  present,  I 
was  talking  to  some  officers,  and  something  led  to  my  saying,  “ I can’t 

bear  men  who  are  governed  by  their  wives,  as  Sir  A.  H -is.  A woman 

of  sense,  even  if  she  did  govern  her  husband,  would  not  let  it  be  seen:  it  is 
odious,  in  my  opinion.”  And  I went  on  in  this  strain,  whilst  poor  Sir  A. 
himself,  whom  I did  not  know,  but  had  only  heard  spoken  of,  was  standing 
by  all  the  time.  I saw  a dreadful  consternation  in  the  bystanders,  but  I 
went  on.  At  last  some  one—  taking  commisseration  on  him,  I suppose — 

said,  “Lady  Hester,  will  you  allow  me  to  introduce  Sir  A.  II to  you, 

who  is  desirous  of  making  your  acquaintance.”  Sir  A.  very  politely 
thanked  me  for  the  advice  I had  given  him;  and  I answered  something 
about  the  regard  my  brother  had  for  him,  and  there  the  mattter  ended. 

Verbal  Criticism  of  Lawyers. — A girl  has  been  tried  at  the  Oxford 
Circuit  for  setting  fire  to  a dwelling-house,  “ some  person  being  therein.” 
It  appeared  in  evidence  that  she  had  set  fire  to  the  thatch  of  the  house  in 
which  her  grandmother  lived,  and  that  the  old  woman  was  in  the  house 
when  the  thatch  was  kindled.  But  the  portion  of  the  thatch  set  fire  to  ex- 
tended over  a pig-stye,  or  something  of  the  kind,  built  against  the  back  of 
the  house.  The  grandmother,  being  told  that  the  house  was  on  fire,  ran  to 
the  door,  saw  smoke  rising  over  the  roof,  and  returning  into  the  house 
found  it  inflames.  The  presiding  judge  inferred  that  the  fire  was  applied 
to  the  portion  of  the  thatch  which  overhung  the  outhouse;  that  by  the  time 
it  had  extended  to  the  other  parts  of  the  house  the  old  woman  had  run  out 
of  doors;  and  that,  consequently,  the  girl  had  not  “ set  fire  to  a dwelling- 
house,  some  person  being  therein.”  This  may  be  good  law:  to  laymen  it 
sounds  very  like  nonsense.  There  was  but  one  roof;  that  roof  was  the 
roof  of  the  dwelling-house:  that  roof  was  set  fire  to  at  the  time  the  old 
woman  was  in  the  house.  If  the  learned  judge  were  travelling  in  a coach  or 
by  railway  wrapped  in  a cloak,  if  by  chance  the  skirt  of  his  cloak  were  to 
fall  over  the  knees  of  his  next-door  neighbour,  and  if  a malicious  fellow- 
traveller  were  to  cut  the  skirt  with  a pen-knife,  would  the  judge  admit  that 
no  damage  had  been  done  to  his  cloak,  “he  being  therein?” — Spectator. 

Ingenious  Fraud. — A foreigner,  rather  “ shabby  genteel,”  called  at  the 
shop  of  a tailor  in  the  metropolis,  and  asked  him  to  make  a waistcoat  for 
him,  observing,  that  although  his  appearance  was  against  him,  he  had  a 
prospect  of  doing  well  by  the  exercise  of  his  musical  talents.  The  waistcoat 
was  made,  and  immediately  paid  for;  a pair  of  trousers  and  another  waist- 
coat were  ordered,  these  were  also  paid  for,  and  the  man  of  tie  needle  was 
equally  charmed  with  the  punctuality  and  vivacious  chat  of  his  foreign 
friend.  One  day  the  latter  called  at  the  shop  with  his  violin,  and  asked 
permission  to  leave  it,  requesting  that  no  person  might  touch  the  instru- 
ment, as  it  was  worth  sixty  guineas.  The  next  day  a young  man  genteelly 
dressed,  came  to  order  some  clothes,  and  seeing  the  violin  took  it  up;  the 
tailor  bogged  he  would  be  careful,  as  the  instrument  was  worth  sixty 
guineas,  and  belonged  to  a foreign  gentleman.  This  appeared  to  excite  the 
young  man’s  attention;  he  drew  the  bow  across  the  strings;  it  was,  indeed, 

excellent.  Did  Mr.  M think  that  the  foreigner  would  part  with  it? 

Mr.  M thought  the  owner  was  not  “ over-weighty  in  the  purse,”  and 

that  he  might  be  tempted.  “ Well,”  observed  the  customer,  “if  you  can 
induce  him,  you  shall  have  for  yourself  all  that  you  can  get  the  violin  for 
under  fifty  pounds.”  The  next  day  the  foreigner  again  appeared,  when  the 
tailor  very  modestly  offered  thirty  pounds  for  it.  “Dirty  pounds,”  said 
the  owner,  “ vy  it  be  veil  vorth  sixty!”  However,  a negociation  was 
opened,  and  it  was  at  length  agreed  (as  the  owner  was  poor)  that  thirty 
pounds  and  a suit  of  clothes  should  be  the  price  of  the  fiddle,  and 
accordingly  the  cash  and  the  clothes  were  consigned  over  to  the  French- 
man, to  the  no  small  gratification  of  the  tailbr,  who  hugged  himself  for  his 
talents  at  driving  a bargain.  The  purchaser  of  the  precious  Cremona  was 
to  call  on  the  following  day,  he  did  not  keep  his  appointment,  but  probably 
some  engagement  intervened;  another  went  and  another,  but  still  the  pui- 
ehaser  did  not  darken  the  door.  It  was  rather  odd,  and  the  tailor  felt  rather 
fidgetty.  Well,  there  was  a music  shop  just  by ; so  he  would  step  there 
and  ask  what  the  instrument  was  worth,  keeping  the  price,  however,  a 
secret.  The  music  seller  did  not  seem  at  much  loss  to  estimate  the  value. 
“ Why,”  said  he,  “ it  may  be  worth  ten  shillings. 
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IT  SPOILS  A MAN  TO  MARRY  HIM. 


Believe,  dear  girls,  this  maxim  true, 

In  precept  and  in  practice  too : 

The  truth  I dai^  avouch  to  you, 

It  spoils  a man  to  marry  him! 

The  creature  never  ought  to  go 
Beyond  a honeymoon  or  so, 

Survive  he  that,  why  then  he’ll  show— 

It  spoils  a man  to  marry  him ! 

When  pleading,  kneeling  at  your  feet. 

His  words,  how  bland;  his  looks,  how  sweet! 
Eternal  love  your  ears  doth  greet — 

It  spoils  a man  to  marry  him! 

With  kisses  sweet,  consent  he’ll  wring, 

And  get  your  finger  in  a ring; 

And  then — he's  quite  another  thing — 

It  spoils  a man  to  marry  him! 

Have  you  a doubt — a fear:  then  drop  it; 

A wish,  a will,  a fancy — lop  it; 

Pause  when  the  question  he  doth  “ pop  it,” 
Ere  you  consent  to  marry  him! 

But  should  you  daring  venture,  then. 

To  choose  the  worst  or  best  of  men ; 

Why  then,  nine  chances  out  of  ten — 

It  spoils  a man  to  marry  him ! 


THE  STORY-TELLER. 


LILIAS  GRAINGER,  OR  PRACTICAL  ROMANCE. 

Her  face  was  fairer  than  face  of  earth  ; 

What  is  the  thing  to  liken  it  to  ? 

A lily  just  clipp'd  in  the  summer  dew — 

Parian  marble — snow's  first  fall? 

Her  brow  was  fairer  than  each  and  aU. — L.  E.  L. 

“ Why ! Lily,  Lily  dearest,  you  are  quite  demented.  There  you  have 
sat,  for  the  last  three  hours,  with  your  nose  obstinately  buried  between  the 
leaves  of  that  trashy  novel,  and  not  one  word  have  you  vouchsafed  me 
during  the  whole  blessed  time.  Now,  don’t  open  your  eyes  with  such  a 
bewildered  stare,  as  though  you  had  just  awoke  from  a century’s  sleep, 

like  the  enchanted  princess  in  a fairy  tale;  but there,  that’s  right — 

drop  your  book;  and  now  that  you  are  fairly  aroused,  I will  proceed. 
Would  you  believe  it,  that  provoking  Madame  Bernard  has  sent  me  such  a 
hat.  But  stop!  you  shall  see  it;  for  one  might  as  well  attempt  to  describe 
the  mechanism  of  a steam-engine.”  And  tripping  across  the  room,  the 
lively  girl  lifted  the  hat  from  the  floor,  where  she  had  thrown  it  half  an 
hour  before  in  a fit  of  disgust;  and  elevating  it  upon  the  tips  of  her 
fingers,  broke  into  a peal  of  laughter,  which  had  nearly  wakened  an  echo 
in  the  heart  of  her  languid  cousin,  who,  however,  only  smiled  faintly,  and 
exclaimed  in  silvery  and  half-impatient  tones,  “ What  will  you  have  me 
do,  dear  Helen?  You  cannot  expect  me  to  reduce  to  anything  like  sym- 
metry that  overgrown  mass  of  feathers  and  flowers.” 

“Feathers  and  flowers!  aye,  and  ribbons,  lace,  silk,  satin,  and  I know 
not  what  beside.  Why,  it  is  a perfect  parterre,  a dish  of  salmagundi. 
Reduce  it  to  symmetry ! Alas ! my  unsophisticated  cousin,  don’t  you  see 
that  ;t  is  perfectly  hopeless?  No,”— throwing  down  the  hat,  and  sinking 
into  a chair- — “no;  I did  not  call  you  from  dream-land  to  discuss  the  per- 
fections of  this  ‘ miracle  of  beauty,’  as  madame  poetically  styles  it,  but  to 
plan  another  after  my  own  heart.  What  say  you,  nia  belle,  to  a pale  prim- 
rose satin,  with  a brim  just  deep  enough  to  cast  a soft  glow  upon  the  face 
— a low  crown,  encircled  with  a half  wreath  of  blush-roses,  or  white  ones, 
rather,  with  just  the  slightest  tinge  of  pink  in  the  heart?  As  for  the  veil, 
let  me  see.  Brussels  are  quite  the  ton,  yet  I very  much  admire  these. 
Why,  Lily!  Liliaa  Granger,  you  have  not  heard  one  word  I have  been 
saying.  How  provoking!  you  are  actually  reading  that  book  again.  As 
I live,  your  eyes  are  brimming  with  tears.  Poor  Lily!  yon  are  utterly 
ruined —ruined  for  life.  Pity  your  father  had  not  foreseen  it  when  he 
allowed  you  to  grow  up  wild  in  an  out-of-the-way  country  place,  under  the 


guardianship  of  an  old  woman,  who  considered  all  books  alike,  the  bible 
and  cookery-book  excepted.  Had  he  lived  to  have  seen  you  safely  married, 
all  might  have  been  well.  But  now  that  you  are  left  an  heiress  to  the  care 
of  my  father,  who,  good  man!  never  cares  for  anything  besides  his  banking 
interests,  I foresee  the  result.  You  will  meet  with  some  mysterious  adven- 
turer, with  whom  you  will  fall  in  love,  and  elope,  merely  on  account  of  the 
romance  of  such  an  adventure.  The  consequences  of  such  a course  are 
well  pourtrayed  in  your  favourite  fictions.” 

“ You  are  wrong,  Helen;  such  will  never  be  my  fate.  My  heart  has  a 
guardian  talisman,  which  will  for  ever  close  its  portals  against  the  unknown 
and  worthless  adventurer.  It  is  pride.  No,  no,  dear  Helen,  it  is  pleasant, 
I will  own,  to  dream  over  a tale  of  true  love,  pleasant  even  to  fancy  one’s 
self  the  heroine,  blest  with  the  deathless  love  of  a pure  and  manly  heart, 
and  loving  in  return,  oh,  how  devotedly!  in  spite  of  want,  and  wretched- 
ness, and  shame — pleasant  to  live,  in  the  compass  of  an  hour,  a whole  long 
life,  darkened  with  many  sorrows,  it  is  true,  and  yet  who  would  live 
always  in  life’s  sunshine?  Yet  in  this  working  and  every-day  world  how 
bitter  would  be  the  reality!” 

“Bitter,  indeed!  far  more  so  than  you  imagine;  for  you,  Lily,  look  on 
life  through  a treacherous  medium.  Cousin  Frank  says ” 

But  what  cousin  Frank  said  was  left  entirely  to  conjecture,  for  rap,  tap, 
tap — the  knuckles  of  some  one  outside  were  applied  in  no  very  gentle 
manner  to  the  door;  and  before  Helen  could  recover  her  breath  from  the 
unfinished  sentence,  the  veritable  Frank  himself  appeared,  being  incited 
thereto,  as  he  said,  by  the  sound  of  his  own  name  pronounced  in  a key 
rather  elevated. 

With  a cordial  “ good  afternoon  ” to  Lilias,  and  a slight  nod  to  “ cousin 
Nell,”  he  threw  himself  on  a luxuriously  stuffed  “ chaise  lounge,”  and 
desired  to  know  the  grounds  of  the  dispute,  as  he  perceived  that  he  had 
just  come  in  time  to  act  as  arbritator. 

“Yes,  just  in  time,  for  once,  cousin  Frank;  were  it  not  so,  I would  read 
you  a lecture  on  etiquette  for  presuming  to  enter  our  boudoir  without  a 
bidding.  But  I will  spare  you  for  the  present,  as  I am  in  need  of  your 
assistance.  I have  been  trying  to  convince  Lily  that  her  love  of  fiction 
will  finally  destroy  her  happiness ; and  that  a girl  who  spends  her  days  in 
romantic  and  illusory  dreams  may  finally  realise  them  in  her  own  expe- 
rience, bereft  of  all  their  sunshine,  and  embittered  by  the  repinings  of  a 
heart  unable  to  distinguish  false  happiness  from  true.  Am  I not  right?” 

“ Yes,  right  in  all  but  prophesying  so  dark  a fate  for  our  own  Lilias. 
No,  wild  Nell,  that  can  never  be  while  we  have  power  to  protect  her.  Is 
it  not  so?” 

Helen  bit  her  lips  with  vexation  at  this  unlooked  for  reply,  while  Lily 
raised  her  eyes,  with  a half-triumphant  smile,  to  the  face  of  her  champion ; 
but  they  fell  again  beneath  his  earnest  gaze,  while  a crimson  flush  stole 
up  over  her  blue-veined  temples  at  the  thought  that  she  could  even  need 
such  defence. 

For  five  long  minutes  Helen  sat  in  pouting  silence,  while  Frank  Sher- 
wood gave  a humourous  and  most  dpropbs  description  of  a runaway 
match.  Then,  what  could  ail  the  girl?  Starting  up,  she  scattered  with 
a sudden  toss  the  gilded  paper  she  had  been  industriously  “macadamising” 
all  over  the  floor;  and  with  a burst  of  laughter,  which  seemed  almost  hys- 
terical in  its  violence,  took  sudden  possession  of  the  hand  that  rested  on  her 
cousin’s  chair;  and  with  a few  whispered  words,  dragged  her  unwilling 
captive  from  the  room.  Was  she  mad?  Lilias  thought  it  highly  probable, 
as  she  sat  with  her  large  dilating  eyes  of  sunny  blue  fixed  on  the  door 
through  which  they  had  vanished.  A half-smile  curled  her  lips — those  lips 
so  like  those  of  early  childhood  in  their  bright  coral  hue,  and  the  dimples 
that  nestled  so  roguishly  just  where  their  clear  red  melted  away  into  the 
peach-bloom  of  the  cheek.  But  we  will  leave  her  enshrined  in  a flood  of 
rosy  light  which  streamed  in  at  the  western  window,  tinting  her  graceful 
ringlets  with  flickering  gold,  and  revealing  her  exquisite  form  in  full  relief 
against  the  crimson  cushions  of  the  fauteuil.  We  will  leave  her  to  her  own 
reflections;  and  bitter  they  were,  if  one  might  judge  from  the  sadness  that 
weighed  down  the  lids  of  her  violet-eyes,  and  half-effaced  those  floating 
and  child-like  dimples.  In  the  meantime,  we  will  give  our  readers  some 
slight  knowledge  of  the  dramatis  persona  of  our  story. 

Helen  Granger  was  the  daughter  of  an  opulent  banker,  who  flourished 
some  time  during  the  past  century  in  that  queen  of  cities,  New  York. 
Losing  her  mother  in  infancy,  she  might  possibly  have  become  that  most 
intolerable  of  all  earthly  torments,  a spoiled  child,  had  not  a widowed 
sister  of  her  departed  mother  bequeathed,  with  her  latest  breath,  her 
orphan  son  to  the  fatherly  kindness  of  Mr.  Granger.  The  little  stranger 
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thus  became  the  recipient  of  half  the  caresses  and  sugarplums  with  which 
Helen  might  otherwise  have  been  surfeited;  for,  like  Dame  Fortune,  our 
nurses  have  not  always  our  best  interests  at  heart  in  the  bestowal  of  their 
favours.  The  children  grew  up  together  the  best  friends  in  the  world,  the 
boy’s  prudent  and  habitual  thoughfulness  tempering  and  restraining  the 
■wild  and  impetuous  spirit  of  the  merry  girl,  and  her  sunny  buoyancy 
charming  away  the  many  evils  to  which  his  greater  sensitiveness  exposed 
him.  Their  friendship  still  continued  when,  as  they  grew  older,  the  boy 
went  out  into  the  world;  and  Helen,  tied,  as  she  affirmed,  for  six  mortal 
hours  daily  to  the  piano,  and  buried  deep  in  all  the  mysteries  of  French 
and  Italian,  met  him  less  often. 

When  Lilias,  after  the  death  of  her  father,  was  taken  home  by  Mr. 
Granger — for,  as  the  good  man  often  said,  “ though  Nature  had  blessed 
him  with  but  one  child,  hxs  friends  were  determined  that  he  should  never 
suffer  from  the  oversight” — when,  therefore,  in  compliance  with  his 
brother’s  last  request,  Lilias  was  taken  home,  the  two  cousins  admitted 
her  at  once  into  their  confidence,  and  the  domestic  duet — as  the  ever  merry 
Helen  observed — became  a trio. 

Part  II. 

“ Oh,  Jupiter  ! how  weary  are  my  spirits .” — Shakspearb. 

“ Good  night.  How  can  such  good  night  he?” — Shelley. 

“Are  you  never  coming,  lazy  Lily?  Why,  in  the  name  of  all  dilatory 
damsels,  do  you  linger  so  long  over  your  toilette?  Here  poor  Frank  has 
been  waiting  this  half-hour,  twisting  the  buttons  off  his  best  coat,  I doubt 
not,  in  a frenzy  of  impatience. 

“ Coming — coming,  Nelly,”  said  Lilias,  as  she  slowly  descended  the 
stairs,  and  joined  her  cousin  and  Frank  Sherwood  in  the  hall  below.  “I 
ask  Mr.  Sherwood’s  pardon  for  the  detention;  but  in  truth,  dear  Helen,  I 
hardly  care  to  attend  the  opera  to-night.  I feel  unusually  sad;  I could 
almost  believe  that  some  terrible  misfortune  is  even  now  hanging  over  my 
head.” 

“Nonsense!”  interrupted  Helen.  “Away  with  such  insane  fancies! 
You  must  go.  It  would  be  cruel  to  remain  at  home,  for  you  look  unusually 
lovely  to-night.  Does  she  not,  cousin  Frank?” 

“ She  never  looks  otherwise  to  me,”  was  the  reply,  in  tones  so  low,  that 
they  only  reached  the  ear  of  Lilias;  while  Helen  continued: — “If  your 
gloomy  thoughts  so  much  heighten  the  lustre  of  your  charms,  ’tis  a thou- 
sand pities  they  don’t  visit  you  every  day.  It  would  save  you  fifty  per 
cent,  in  millinery  and  knick-knacks.”  And,  with  a gay  laugh,  the  wild  girl 
ran  down  the  steps,  and  sprang  into  the  carriage  before  her  more  tardy 
companions  had  reached  the  pave. 

The  curtain  rose  that  night  on  a wildly  rugged  scene — a mountain  pass 
in  Italy;  and  Lilias  found,  in  the  reckless  bravery  of  the  dark  eyed  and 
swarthy  brigands,  something  so  near  akin  to  her  own  chivalrous  and  ro- 
mantic emotions,  that  her  whole  soul  became  absorbed  in  the  shifting  scene 
before  her,  and  the  soft  nothings  of  the  courtly  beaux  who  thronged  their 
box  fell  unheeded  and  almost  unheard  upon  her  ear.  It  was  not  until  the 
curtain  fell  after  the  fourth  act  that  she  raised  her  jewelled  opera-glass  to 
take  the  range  of  the  surrounding  boxes.  “ Where  are  the  Sinclairs?”  in- 
quired she,  after  a momentary  glance,  turning  to  a gentleman  who  stood 
behind  her.  “ One  as  much  expects  to  see  the  musicians’  seats  in  the 
orchestra  vacant  as  their  place  in  yonder  box.” 

“ They  are  indeed  fixtures  for  one-half  the  year,”  was  the  laughing 
reply;  “ but  the  remaining  six  months  they  spend  in  the  country,  making 
amends,  by  a course  of  starving,  pinching  economy,  for  the  otherwise 
ruinous  expenses  of  their  city  life.  Being  at  one  time  in  the  vicinity  of 
their  country  residence,  I determined  to  give  them  a call  en  passant,  and 
accordingly  made  all  due  inquiries  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  Sinclair  Lodge. 
[Remarkably  euphonious  name,  is  it  not?  Being  directed  to  a dilapidated 
farmhouse,  I ascended  the  steps,  not  without  many  misgivings;  and  raising 
the  rusty  old-fashioned  knocker,  I gave  a peal  that  was  answered,  after  a 
long  delay,  by  a filthy  housemaid,  guiltless  of  shoe  or  stocking.  On  in- 
quiring if  the  young  ladies  were  at  home,  she  answered,  in  a drawling 
tone,  “ No,  they  aren’t!”  which  information  1 took  the  liberty  to  disbelieve, 
the  sudden  opening  of  the  door  having  afforded  me  a glimpse  of  Miss 
Mary  herself  shuffling  through  a side-door,  in  a dishabille  anything  but 
becoming.  Since  then  I have  made  it  a part  of  my  religion  to  refrain  from 
dropping  in  on  families  in  the  chrysalis  state.  Strange — is  it  not,  Miss 
Granger? — that  a family  like  the  Sinclairs,  who  might  live  happily  in 
their  own  station  of  life,  will  render  themselves  miserable,  by  striving  for 
what  is  beyond  their  attainment/’ 

“ Strange  indeed,”  said  Lilias,  with  a sigh.  “ Yet  how  many  thus  mis- 
take the  aim  of  their  existence?” 

“ And  thereby  make  themselves  ridiculous,  as  does  that  foreign-looking 
fellow,  who  has  been  staring  at  you  so  boldly  for  the  last  hour.” 

“ Where  ?”  And  following  the  glance  of  her  companion,  Lilias  saw  in- 
deed a pair  of  large  dark  eyes  fixed  upon  her  with  an  intensity  which  sent 
the  blood  to  her  brow.  The  next  moment  she  drew  quietly  back  within 
the  shadow  of  the  curtains,  calmly  replying,  “ Doubtless  he  mistakes  me 
for  another.” 

One  by  one  the  loungers  withdrew,  and  Lilias  at  last  found  leisure  to 
peep  from  her  shadowed  nook  at  the  gentleman  who  had  been  so  sneer- 
ingly  introduced  to  her  notice.  She  readily  pronounced  him  a stranger; 
ior  though  from  time  to  time  he  conversed  with  the  gentlemen  around  him, 
it  was  with  a coldly  ceremonious  air,  all  unlike  the  unguarded  familiarity 
of  friendly  intercourse;  yet,  excepting  the  moustache  that  shaded  his  short 


curved  upper  lip,  there  was  nothing  in  his  appearance  that  indicated 
foreign  extraction.  The  strong  light  of  a chandelier  fell  full  on  the  raven 
curls  that  lay  clustered  in  a mass  of  glancing  light  and  shadow  around 
his  brow — that  brow  so  broad  and  pale,  with  its  “ fringed  lakes  of  an  un- 
fathomed darkness  couched  below.”  And  Lilias  gazed  on  that  calm  proud 
face  till  all  other  sights  faded  out;  and  wrapped  in  a delicious  dream,  she 
was  only  roused  by  the  thrice-repeated  question  of  her  cousin,  “What  are 
we  to  do?” 

“ Do  about  what?”  asked  Lilias,  half-alarmed  at  the  despairing  tone  in 
which  the  inquiry  was  made. 

“ Do  about  what!”  reiterated  Helen.  “ How  can  you  ask?  Or,  as  you 
seem  so  perfectly  at  ease,  perhaps  I might  better  merely  ask  your  ladyship 
who  is  to  escort  us  to  our  carriage?” 

“Who!  Why,  where  is  Frank?”  And  Lilias  saw,  for  the  first  time, 
that  the  house  was  fast  thinning,  and  they  were  entirely  alone. 

“You  are  too  provoking,  Lily.  I myself  heard  Frank  tell  you,  that 
having  an  unavoidable  engagement,  he  could  remain  with  us  only  an  hour; 
and  now  you  very  calmly  ask  where  he  is.” 

“I  assure  you,  Helen,  that  I did  not  hear  him;  and  why,  if  he  was 
obliged  to  go,  did  he  not  request  some  one  to  see  us  safely  home?” 

“ So  he  would  have  done,  had  I permitted  it;  but  foolishly  forgetting 
it  was  club-night,  I depended  on  the  pofiteness  of  our  usual  retinue  of 
beaux.  But  see,  Lilias,  they  are  extinguishing  the  lights;  we  must  not 
remain  here.  Come,  let  us  trust  for  once  to  good  luck  and  sharp  elbows; 
and  fortune,  perchance,  may  send  us  a beau.  Hasten!  hasten!”  And 
passing  her  arm  through  that  of  Lilias,  they  quitted  the  box;  and  passing 
through  a side-door,  plunged  at  once  into  the  crowd.  Now  following  in  the 
wake  of  some  burly  individual,  and  now  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  the 
throng,  they  passed  along,  till  above  the  heads  of  the  multitude  might  be 
caught  brief  glimpses  of  the  star-lit  sky;  and  even  the  sinking  heart  of 
Lilias  grew  light  as  the  chill  air  from  the  entrance  passed  across  her 
brow. 

Another  moment,  and  they  were  safe;  but  just  then  the  horses  attached 
to  a carriage  in  waiting  grew  restive ; and  plunging  violently,  drove  the 
frightened  multitude  back,  with  a wild  cry,  through  the  portal. 

Torn  from  her  cousin’s  side,  Lilias  was  borne  back  like  a feather  on  the 
tide,  till  breathless,  and  crushed  by  the  pressure,  she  was  thrown  against 
one  of  the  supporting  pillars  of  the  entrance  hall.  The  sick  giddiness  that 
precedes  a swoon  crept  over  her,  her  brain  reeled  and  a flood  of  fiery  motes 
swam  before  her  eyes.  Another  moment  and  she  would  have  sunk  help- 
lessly down  to  be  trodden  under  foot;  but  a strong  arm  upheld  her,  while 
a deep  voice  whispered  in  her  ear,  “You  have  lost  your  companion,  lady, 
let  me  assist  you  to  seek  for  her.”  Lilias  tried  to  reply,  but  the  words  died 
away  in  a convulsive  sob,  and  a quick  shower  of  tears  rained  over  her 
glittering  and  snowy  robe.  Without  another  word,  the  stranger  of  the 
opera  - for  it  was  he,  who  like  a guardan  angel,  came  to  rescue  the  helpless 
girl— drew  her  hand  within  his  arm,  and  sternly  desiring  the  crowd  to 
give  way,  led  her  at  once  to  the  entrance,  where,  under  the  protection  of 
her  father,  she  encountered  Helen  returning  to  seek  for  her  cousin.  With 
a whispered  “ Good  night!”  the  stranger  pressed  a card  into  the  trembling 
hand  of  his  companion,  and,  turning  away,  vanished  in  the  crowd. 

“Are  you  safe,  dear  Lily?”  said  Helen,  as  she  wound  her  arm  round  her 
cousin.  “ And  who  was  that  stranger  who  so  kindly  protected  you? — But 
no  matter  now — you  look  pale,  Lily — you  tremble:  support  her  to  the 
carriage,  dear  father.” 

Once  more  at  home,  poor  Lilias  gave  way  to  the  emotions  so  long  eon- 
trouled,  and  replied  only  with  hysterical  sobs  to  her  cousin’s  repeated  in- 
quiries. Convinced  that  she  only  needed  rest,  Helen  at  last  reluctantly 
lighted  her  night-lamp,  and  with  a murmured  “ Good  night!”  and  an  invo- 
cation of  pleasant  visions,  left  her  alone. 

But  no  pleasant  visions  brightened  poor  Lily’s  slumbers  that  weary 
night;  but  wild  and  stormy  phantoms  flitted  round;  while  amid  the  visible 
darkness  ever  gleamed  that  one  calm  face,  like  a newly-risen  star  in  her 
life’s  horizon. 

Part  III. 

Lean  on  me,  love  ! 

Oh  ! such  a bridal-night  befits  not  such  a bride  ! 

* * * but  if  truth 

And  tenderness,  can  pay  thee  back  for  comfort. 

Thou  shalt  ne'er  regret  the  time. — Bridal  Nioht. 

It  was  the  eve  of  a delicious  day  in  May,  one  of  those  May-days  so  very 
rare  in  our  chilly  climates,  when  the  noon-day  sun  has  enough  of  fervour 
to  make  the  denizens  of  cities  long  “ to  hear  the  babbling  of  brooks,”  and 
the  whispering  of  Heaven’s  free  winds  amid  the  opening  leaves: — one  of 
those  days  whose  evenings  are  so  welcome,  so  like  a pleasant  dream,  when 
the  very  air  seems  fraught  with  a soft,  and  dewy  hush;  and  leaning  from 
the  open  casement,  we  hold  communion  with  the  far-off  burning  stars; 
when  the  spiritual  wakens  within  us,  and  points  to  a world  beyond — a 
shadowy  and  mysterious  world  to  the  “ child  of  clay,”  for  the  veil  is  over 
our  eyes — we  see  through  a glass  darkly. 

It  was  on  such  an  eve  that  Lilias  Granger  sat  at  her  open  window;  her 
graceful  head  rested  on  the  casement,  and  her  large  sad  eyes,  whose 
shadowy  lashes  were  heavy  with  tears,  fixed  on  the  moon  that  hung,  a 
tremulous  crescent  of  silver,  in  the  azure  heavens.  “ Alas,  dear  Helen!” 
she  murmured  half  aloud,  as  though  her  thoughts  had  found  a voice 
unwittingly.  “ Alas,  dear  Helen ! three  short  months  ago,  had  you  known 
how  sadly  true  your  idle  prophecy  might  prove,  you  would  have  sought  to 
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check  the  current  of  my  fate.  But  now  it  is  too  late.  And  yet  you  were 
wrong;  you  said  I should  wed  a poor  and  worthless  man,  and  poor  he  is 
indeed,  but  worthless — oh,  never!”  Raising  from  the  floor  an  open  letter 
which  had  fallen  from  her  grasp,  she  read  from  its  pages,  in  a low,  sad  tone, 
the  following: — 

“Ah,  Lilias,  I blush  to  tear  you  from  your  pleasant  home,  to  share  the 
loneliness  of  my  humble  life.  Why  did  we  ever  meet?  Why  are  you  so 
lovely,  that  life  "unblessed  by  the  sunshine  of  your  smile  would  be  a living 
curse"?  Is  it  my  fault,  that,  like  the  serpent  in  Eden,  I have  come  to  blight 
your  fairest  flowers?  Is  it  my  fault,  that  we  met  on  that  terrible  yet 
blessed  night,  when  I found  you,  like  a drooping  lily  indeed,  fainting,,  and 
alone  in  the  crowd?  Could  I do  less  than  protect  you?  And  when  for 
one  moment  I held  you  in  my  arms,  and  felt  the  throbbing  of  your  heart 
against  mine,  was  I made  of  sterner  stuff  than  other  men,  that  I could  go 
away  and  lose  the  memory  of  that  sweet  face  for  ever?  Oh  no!  by  all  the 
happiness  of  our  after  meetings,  no!  And  yet,  dearest  one,  when  I look 
forward  to  the  uncertain  future,  and  think  perchance  my  love  may  cast  a 
shadow  over  all  your  coming  hours,  I tremble.  Oh!  pause  and  reflect  on 
all  your  love  for  me;  and  then,  if  you  will  trust  me,  come.  Till  then,  good 
night!  “Henry  Forsythe.” 

For  a long  time  Lilias  sat  with  her  head  bent  down,  and  the  tears 
starting  between  the  slender  fingers  pressed  upon  her  eyes ; and  then,  rising 
like  one  imbued  with  sudden  courage,  she  folded  an  ample  shawl  about  her, 
and  tying  on  a deep  veiled  bonnet,  with  trembling  fingers  she  silently 
unclosed  her  door,  and  stole  out  into  the  corridor.  For  a moment  she 
paused  at  her  cousin’s  door,  and  laying  her  hand  upon  the  latch,  seemed 
about  to  enter,  but  turning  away  again,  with  a burst  of  violent  sorrow  that 
shook  her  slight  frame  like  an  aspen,  she  hurried  on  with  one  small  hand 
pressed  closely  on  her  lips,  to  stifle  her  sob  -like  breathings.  Gliding  down 
the  broad  and  winding  staircase,  she  stood  the  next  moment  beneath  the 
light  in  the  ball  below,  trembling  like  the  guilty  truant  thing  she  was. 
Sinking  against  the  wall,  she  threw  back  her  bonnet  as  if  for  freer  air, 
while  her  pale  features  writhed  with  a restless  pain,  like  one  in  life’s  last 
agony.  A little  while,  and  the  iron  tongues  of  a hundred  bells  pealed  out. 
the  hour  of  midnight,  and  with  one  last  sad  lingering  look  on  all  she  left 
for  ever  behind  her,  she  drew  her  veil  around  her,  and  unclasping  the  outer 
door,  stole  out  into  the  clear  star  light.  A dark  figure  sprang  toward  her, 
and  sinking  into  his  arms,  she  awoke  only  to  find  herself  borne  along  with 
the  speed  of  light  over  the  rough  pavement,  while  a manly  voice  whispered 
words  of  hope  to  her  sinking  heart. 

“ You  will  protect  me,  will  you  not?”  murmured  Lily,  as  she  gazed  into 
the  noble  face  that  bent  above  her. 

“With  my  life,”  was  the  reply;  “and  oh,  my  own  Lily,  may  you 
never  repent  that  you  have  left  all  which  made  your  life  like  a fairy  dream 
for  one  who  has  nothing  but  a heart  to  bestow.” 

“ And  is  not  such  a heart  worth  all  earth’s  perishing  possessions?”  said 
Lilias.  “Is  not  love  worth  more  than  all  the  pomp  and  power  of  life? — 
Love,  the  only  divine  spark  that  still  lingers  unquenched  in  our  fallen 
world!” 

“ You  are  right,  dear  Lily.  Love  is  the  only  satisfying  principle  in  our 
nature.  But  come,  dear  one,  here  is  the  chapel;  a moment  more,  and  you 
will  be  mine — mine  for  ever!” 

A little  while  and  the  two  stood  before  the  altar,  when  the  light  of  a 
single  lamp  shed  a dim  halo  round  the  white  robed  priest,  while  all  beyond 
lay  in  deepest  shadow.  The  beautiful  and  touching  service  of  the  Church 
of  England  commenced,  and  upon  the  stillness  of  the  night  came,  in  the 
full  deep  tones  of  manhood,  “ I,  Henry,  take  thee,  Lilias,  to  be  my  wedded 
wife,”  and  the  heart  of  the  young  girl  grew  firm  beneath  the  thrill  of  those 
solemn  words;  and  gazing  up  at  the  truthful  eyes  which  were  thenceforward 
to  be  the  twin  stars  of  her  destiny,  a sudden  joy  awoke  in  her  heart  that 
lent  a calm  truthfulness  to  her  voice  as  she  repeated  her  portion  of  the 
holy  rite.  The  last  prayer  had  ascended — the  last  blessing  was  invoked, 
and  turning  away  from  the  altar,  Lilias  remarked  for  the  first  time  the 
presence  of  two  muffled  figures,  who  stood  together  in  the  shade  of  the 
pulpit. 

“Who  are  they?”  she  asked,  as  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  husband,  she 
entered  again  the  little  vestry-room. 

“They  are  the  witnesses,”  replied  Henry  Forsythe,  as  with  a darkened 
brow  he  conducted  his  lovely  bride  to  a seat,  and  flinging  himself  beside 
her,  bent  his  brow  upon  his  hand  like  one  in  troubled  thought. 

“ Let  us  go,”  said  Lilias,  after  a moment’s  silence.  “ Do  you  fear,  dear 
Henry,  to  take  me  to  your  lowly  home?  Do  you  think  I shall  remember, 
with  little  repinings,  the  luxuries  I have  left  behind?” 

“No,  dearest  Lily,  I do  not  doubt  you:  I only  grieve  that  you  trust  me 
too  fondly.  What  will  you  say  when  I confess  that  I have  basely  deceived 
ou?  Can  you,  will  you  forgive  me?”  and  sinking  on  his  knees  before  his 
ewildered  bride,  he  raised  his  hands,  and  the  next  moment  the  raven  curls, 
the  moustache  and  disguising  whiskers  fell  at  her  feet,  while  the  poor  girl 
sank  forward  like  one  death  stricken  into  the  arms  of  cousin  Fianh.  * * 

A merry  laugh  came  like  a burst  of  music  through  the  open  door,  and 
Helen  Granger,  with  her  fair  face  but  half  visible,  beneath  the  innumerable 
veils  and  hoods  that  formed  her  disguises,  crept  softly  into  the  room, 
followed  closely  by  her  father.  Frank  Sherwood  lifted  not  his  eyes  from 
the  face  that  lay  in  the  shadow  of  its  sunny  curls  upon  his  arm;  but 
checking,  with  a stern  whisper,  the  mirth  of  his  thoughtless  cousin,  he  con- 
tinued, with  trembling  hands,  to  shed  over  the  gleaming  brow  the  cool 
drops  that  still  lingered  in  the  baptismal  font. 

“Forgive  me,  dear  Frank,”  said  Helen,  as  she  knelt  beside  him,  “but 


who  could  avoid  laughing  at  your  abrupt  confession,  Poor  Lily!  why!  it 
was  enough  to  frighten  any  woman  living  into  a syncope.  But  hist!  she 
revives,”  and  Lilias,  with  a shivering  sigh,  like  one  who  wakes  from  an  un- 
pleasant dream,  unclosed  her  eyes.  For  a moment  her  gaze  lingered 
wildly  on  the  familiar  and  beloved  faces  that  watched  around  her;  then,  as 
a new  light  awoke  like  a sunbeam  in  her  heart  with  a fervent  “ thank  God,  ’ 
she  raised  her  brimming  eyes  to  the  face  of  her  husband,  and  whispered, 
“Oh,  Frank,  ’twas  a cruel  deception!” 

“ Cruel  indeed,”  replied  Frank  Sherwood;  “but  I pray  God  ‘the  end 
may  sanctify  the  means.’  Think,  my  Lily,  if  I had  been  in  truth  what  I 
seemed  to  you,  how  wretched  might  have  been  your  after  life;  for  the  man 
who,  with  a base  premeditation,  could  steal  the  heart  of  an  innocent  girl, 
and  drag  her  from  a luxurious  and  happy  home  to  the  dark  realities  of  a 
life  of  penury  and  wretchedness,  is  a heartless  and  cowardly  villain.  There 
was  a deep  rooted  and  deforming  weed  in  the  garden  of  your  heart,  the 
offspring  of  a misguided  education,  and  beneath  its  baleful  influence  your 
fancy  reared  a glittering  and  illusory  world , which  closed  your  eyes  to  the 
happiness  of  the  real.  Dearly  as  I loved  you,  Lily,  and  with  all  my 
numerous  perfections  and  appliances  to  boot,  I could  never  have  won  your 
heart  (and  Frank  gazed  with  a provoking  smile  into  the  sweet  face  of  his 
wife),  had  I not  wooed  in  the  garb  of  a nameless  adventurer.  But  forgive 
us,  my  own  Lily,  for  all  the  sorrow  we  have  brought  you,  and  God  grant 
this  may  be  our  last  experiment  in  ‘ Practical  Romance.’  ” M.  F.  N. 
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Chapter  CLXII. — The  Test. 

Dagobert  was  right  in  defending  his  children,  as  he  paternally  styled 
Rose  and  Blanche,  notwithstanding  that  the  marshal’s  apprehensions  on 
the  subject  of  the  lukewarmness  of  feeling  with  which  he  reproached  his 
daughters  were  unhappily  justified  by  appearances;  and,  as  he  had 
formerly  mentioned  to  his  father  his  utter  inability  to  account  for  the 
melancholy,  and  indeed  almost  timid  embarrassment  they  evinced  before 
him,  he  still  sought  in  vain  to  discover  the  cause  of  what  he  called  their 
indifference  towards  him.  Sometimes  he  would  bitterly  reproach  himself 
with  not  having  sufficiently  concealed  the  grief  their  mother’s  death  had 
occasioned  him,  under  an  idea  that  it  had  probably  given  rise  to  a notion 
that  it  was  totally  out  of  their  power  to  console  him;  at  others,  he  would 
be  fearful  that  he  had  not  shown  himself  kind  and  affectionate  enough  to 
them,  and  that  his  militarjr  roughness  might  have  looked  like  coldness;  or 
he  would  occasionally  be  apprehensive,  and  say  to  himself,  with  heart- 
rending sorrow,  that,  having  always  been  at  a distance  from  them,  they 
regarded  him  almost  as  a stranger.  In  a word,  the  most  ill-founded  suppo- 
sitions would  constantly  be  rushing  on  his  mind;  and  where  the  seeds  of 
doubt,  distrust,  or  fear  are  once  sown  in  an  affection,  they  sooner  or  later 
bring  forth  bitter  fruits. 

Notwithstanding  the  sufferings  this  coldness  occasioned  him,  his  affection 
for  his  daughters  was  so  profound,  that  the  grief  he  felt  at  again  parting 
with  them  was  the  sole  cause  of  those  hesitations  which  rendered  his  life 
miserable,  and  engaged  him  in  an  unceasing  struggle  between  the  love  he 
bore  his  children,  and  the  discharge  of  a duty  he  regarded  as  sacred. 

As  to  the  fatal  influence  of  the  slanders  that  had  been  so  craftily  spread 
about  the  marshal,  among  the  acquaintances  whom  he  respected  and  his 
old  companions  in  arms — in  order  that  they  might  obtain  the  greater  credit 
— they  had  been  propagated  by  the  friends  of  the  Princess  Saint  Dizier, 
with  the  most  fiendish  cunning.  We  shall,  at  a later  period,  become 
acquainted  with  the  nature  and  the  object  of  these  odious  reports,  which, 
united  with  so  many  barbed  arrows  that  had  been  aimed  at  his  heart, 
filled  up  the  measure  of  the  marshal’s  exasperation. 

Carried  away  by  his  anger,  and  by  the  excitement  that  these  incessant 
pin-prickers,  as  he  called  them,  occasioned,  and  offended  at  Dagobert’s 
language,  he  had  abruptly  dismissed  him.  But,  as  soon  as  the  soldier  was 
gone,  and  he  was  left  to  his  own  silent  reflections,  the  marshal,  calling  to 
mind  the  warm  and  convincing  energy  of  the  defender  of  his  daughters, 
began  to  feel  some  doubt  arising  as  to  the  coldness  with  which  he  had 
reproached  them;  and  after  having  formed  a most  dreadful  resolution  in 
the  event  of  further  proof,  confirming  his  torturing  doubts,  he  entered,  as 
we  have  said,  the  chamber  of  his  daughters. 

His  discussion  with  Dagobert  had  been  so  loud,  that  their  clamorous 
voices,  traversing  the  saloon,  had  confusedly  reached  the  ears  of  the  sisters, 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  their  bed-chamber;  so  that,  on  their  father’s 
entrance,  both  anxiety  and  terror  were  exhibited  on  their  pale  counte- 
nances. On  beholding  the  marshal,  whose  features  were  equally  disordered, 
the  young  ladies  rose  respectfully,  but  tremblingly  continued  standing  close 
together. 

It  was,  however,  neither  anger  nor  harshness  that  they  read  in  their 
father’s  countenance,  but  a deep  and  almost  supplicating  grief,  which 
seemed  to  say — “ My  children,  I am  unhappy ! I come  to  you  for  comfort 
and  affection!  Love  me,  or  I die!”  The  expression  of  the  marshal's  face 
at  this  moment,  was,  as  one  may  say,  so  speaking,  that  having  overcome 
the  first  impression  of  their  fear,  the  sisters  were  on  the  point  of  rushing 
into  his  arms;  but  recollecting  the  suggestions  of  the  anonymous  letter, 
which  told  them  how  very  painful  their  bursts  of  affection  were  to  their 
father,  they  exchanged  a rapid  glance,  and  restrained  their  feelings.  By  a 
cruel  fatality,  at  this  very  moment  also  the  marshal  was  burning  with 
eagerness  to  open  his  arms  to  his  children.  He  gazed  on  them  with 
perfect  idolatry;  and  even  made  a slight  movement  as  though  beckoning 
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them  to  him,  not  daring  to  go  farther  from  the  fear  of  being  misunder- 
stood. But  the  unhappy  children,  paralyzed  by  their  perfidious  adviser, 
remained  dumb,  motionless,  and  trembling. 

At  this  apparent  want  of  feeling,  the  marshal’s  heart  entirely  failed  him. 
He  could  no  longer  entertain  a doubt  that  his  daughters  did  not  under- 
stand either  his  overwhelming  grief  or  his  hopeless  affection.  “ Still  the 
same  indifference!”  thought  he;  “ I have  not,  then,  deceived  myself  1”  En- 
deavouring, however,  to  conceal  his  feelings,  he  approached  them,  saj'ing, 
in  as  calm  a voice  as  he  could  assume,  “ Good  morning,  my  dear  children.” 
“Good  morning,  father,”  replied  Bose,  who  was  less  timid  than  her 
sister. 

“ I was  not  able  to  see  you  yesterday,”  said  the  marshal,  in  a faltering 
tone,  “ I was  so  much  occupied  with  matters  of  very  great  importance  con- 
nected with  the  service;  and  you  must  not,  therefore,  think  that  I neglected 
you.”  And  he  tried  to  force  a smile.  He  did  not,  however,  dare  to  tell 
them  that,  during  the  previous  night,  after  one  of  his  awful  fits  of  excite- 
ment, he  had  gone,  with  the  view  of  allaying  his  anguish,  to  gaze  upon 
them  while  asleep.  “ You  will,  therefore,”  he  continued,  “ pardon  me  for 
having  thus  seemed  to  have  forgotten  you.” 

“Yes,  father,”  said  Blanche,  casting  her  eyes  on  the  ground. 

“ And  if  I should  be  again  compelled  to  leave  you  for  some  time,” 
slowly  observed  the  marshal,  “you  will  forgive  me  that  also,  and  console 
yourselves  in  my  absence,  will  you  not ?” 

“We  should  be  very  sorry  to  cause  the  smallest  restraint  in  the  world 
upon  you,”  said  Bose,  reflecting  on  the  anonymous  letter,  which  spoke  of 
the  pain  their  presence  caused  their  father. 

At  this  answer,  made  with  as  much  embarrassment  as  timidity,  and 
wherein  the  marshal  thought  he  could  perceive  the  most  perfect  indif- 
ference. he  no  longer  doubted  as  to  the  little  affection  his  daughters  enter- 
tained for  him.  “ ’Tis  all  over!”  thought  the  unhappy  father,  while  con- 
templating his  children.  “They  have  no  sympathy  with  me;  and  it  is 
just  the  same  to  them  whether  I go  or  whether  I remain.  No,  no,  I am 
nothing  at  all  to  them;  since,  at  this  very  moment,  when,  perhaps,  they  are 
beholding  me  for  the  last  time,  there  is  no  filial  instinct  arising  in  their 
bosoms  to  whisper  to  them  that  their  affection  might  have  saved  me.” 
During  this  overwhelming  reflection,  the  marshal  had  kept  his  eyes 
upon  his  children  with  an  expression  of  the  deepest  tenderness;  and  his 
manly  countenance  displayed  a feeling  at  once  so  touching  and  so  heart- 
broken, his  look  so  grievously  bespoke  the  tortures  of  his  despairing  soul, 
that  Bose  and  Blanche,  overwhelmed  and  frightened,  giving  way  to  a 
spontaneous  and  unthinking  impulse,  threw  themselves  upon  his  neck,  and 
covered  him  with  tears  and  kisses. 

Marshal  Simon  had  not  uttered  a word,  his  daughters  had  not  spoken  a 
S3dlable,  and  yet  all  three  thoroughly  understood  each  other;  a sympathetic 
shock  had  suddenly  electrified  them,  and  melted  their  hearts  together. 
Vain  fears,  false  doubts,  deceitful  suggestions,  all  were  dissipated  by  that 
irresistible  spell  which  drew  the  daughters  to  their  father’s  arms;  a sudden 
revelation  had  opened  their  eyes,  at  the  fatal  moment  when  an  irre- 
vocable mistrust  would  have  parted  them  for  ever.  The  marshal  felt  all 
this  in  a second,  but  his  feelings  could  find  no  utterance  in  words.  Breath- 
less and  bewildered,  shedding  kisses  on  the  foreheads,  the  hair,  the  hands 
of  his  daughters,  weeping,  sighing,  and  smiling,  by  turns,  he  was  mad, 
delirious,  and  intoxicated  with  happiness.  After  a time,  however,  he  ex- 
claimed, “ I have  found  them  again!  No,  no!  rather  let  me  say  I never  lost 
them;  they  always  loved  me.  Oh!  from  this  hour  I never  again  can  doubt 
it;  they  always  laved  me.  No  one  now  shall  dare  to  say  that  I have 
estranged  them  from  me!  How  could  I ever  have  believed  it?  But  it  was 
my  fault.  Merciful  Heaven!  what  happiness,  what  strength,  what  heart, 
what  hope  it  gives  me!  Ha,  ha!”  he  exclaimed,  amid  smiles  and  tears,  and 
again  kissing  his  children,  “ let  them  scorn,  let  them  harass  me;  hence- 
forth I defy  them  all!  Look  at  me,  ye  lovely  blue  eyes,  ye  soft  blue  eyes; 
look  at  me  full  in  the  face,  and  let  me  be  entirely  revived!” 

“ Oh!  my  father,  you  love  us,  then,  as  dearly  as  we  love  you?”  exclaimed 
Bose,  with  the  most  enchanting  simplicity.  “ We  shall  henceforth  be  able 
often,  very  often,  every  day,  to  throw  our  arms  round  your  neck,  to  kiss 
you,  and  tell  you  how  delighted  we  are  at  being  near  you.” 

“ And  to  show  you,  father,  all  the  love  and  affection  we  have  treasured 
up  for  you  at  the  bottom  of  our  hearts ; and,  alas ! how  sorry  we  have  been 
we  could  not  display  them  before!” 

“ And  to  speak  out  plainly  all  that  we  have  hitherto  thought  inwardly.” 
“Yes,  you  may,  you  may!”  said  Marshal  Simon,  sobbing  with  delight. 
“And  who  has  prevented  you,  my  children?  But  no,  no,  don’t  answer 
me;  enough  of  the  past.  I know  all,  I understand  all.  My  thoughts,  3’ou 
have  interpreted  them  after  your  own  fashion,  and  they  have  made  you 
unhappy.  And  I,  on  my  side — your  unhappiness — you  understand — I 

interpreted  it  because but,  stop;  I do  not  know  a word  of  what  I am 

saying  to  you.  I cannot  think  for  looking  at  you.  You  confuse,  you  dazzle 
me.  Oh,  it  is  the  dizziness  of  delight!” 

“Oh!  look  at  us,  father,  look  to  the  very  bottom  of  our  eyes— to  the 
very  bottom  of  our  hearts !”  exclaimed  Rose,  in  transports. 

“And  you  will  there  read  happiness  for  us  and  love  for  you,  dear 
father,”  added  Blanche. 

“ You,  you  !”  said  the  marshal,  in  a tone  of  affectionate  reproach.  “ Say 
thou  to  me.  I say  you,  because  I am  speaking  to  you  both.” 

“ Father,  give  me  thy  hand,”  said  Blanche,  taking  her  father’s  hand,  and 
placing  it  on  her  heart. 

“Father,  thy  hand,”  said  Rose,  taking  the  marshal’s  other  hand  “Dost 
thou  now  believe  our  love,  our  happiness?” 


It  would  be  impossible  to  depict  the  expression  of  filial,  lovely  pride  that 
sat  on  the  divine  countenances  of  these  two  young  girls,  while  their 
father,  with  his  noble  hands  lightly  leaning  on  their  virgin  bosoms,  was 
counting  in  ecstac3'  the  precipitate  and  joyous  pulsations  of  their  hearts. 
“ Nothing  but  happiness  and  affection  could  make  the  heart  beat  in  this 
manner!”  exclaimed  the  marshal.  A sort  of  harsh,  stifled  sob,  heard  at  the 
chamber  door,  which  was  standing  open,  caused  the  heads  of  the  happ3' 
group  to  turn  suddenly  round,  when  they  perceived  the  tall  figure  of 
Dagobert,  and  close  to  him  the  black  muzzle  of  Surly  pointing  at  a level 
with  his  master’s  knees.  The  soldier  stood  immoveable,  wiping  his  eyes 
and  moustache  with  his  little  blue-chequed  pocket  handkerchief.  As  soon 
as  he  could  speak,  addressing  himself  to  the  marshal,  he  shook  bis  head, 
and,  in  a husky  voice — for  the  worthy  man  was  nearl3'  choked  with  tears 
— he  said,  “ I told  you  truly,  did  I not?” 

“ Silence!”  said  the  marshal,  making  him  a significant  sign.  “ You  are 
a better  father  than  I am,  my  old  friend;  go  and  kiss  them.  I shall  not 
be  jealous  any  more!”  And  the  marshal  held  out  his  hand  to  the  soldier, 
who  pressed  it  cordially,  while  the  two  sisters  threw  themselves  on  his 
neck;  and  Surly,  anxious,  according  to  his  mode,  of  taking  part  in  the 
happiness,  stood  upon  his  hind  legs,  and  placed  his  fore  paws  familiarly  on 
the  back  of  his  master.  The  most  profound  silence  reigned  for  a moment. 

The  celestial  happiness  the  marshal,  his  daughters,  and  the  soldier  enjoyed 
in  this  instant  of  unspeakable  delight  was  interrupted  by  a yell  from  Surty, 
who  had  just  quitted  his  position  as  a biped.  The  happy  group  separated, 
tui-ned  round,  and  beheld  the  stupid  countenance  of  Jocrisse,  who  was 
looking  more  silly  and  vacant  than  ordinary.  He  was  standing  stock  still 
in  the  doorway,  and  seemed  as  if  he  had  been  scared;  in  one  hand  he  was 
carrying  his  everlasting  basket  of  wood,  and  he  had  a dusting  plume  under 
his  arm.  Nothing  puts  one  into  silch  good  spirits  as  happiness;  therefore, 
although  his  appearance  was  very  inopportune,  a shout  of  joyous  laughter 
from  the  merry  lips  of  Rose  and  Blanche  welcomed  this  grotesque  appa- 
rition. Jocrisse,  having  caused  the  marshal’s  daughters  to  laugh,  after 
they  had  for  so  long  a time  suffered  such  gloom,  was  entitled  at  that  moment 
to  his  indulgence;  and  he  therefore  said,  good-humouredly,  to  him,  “What 
do  you  want,  my  lad?” 

“It  is  not  me,  your  grace,”  replied  Jocrisse,  placing  his  hand  on  his 
heart,  as  though  he  were  taking  an  oath,  and  in  doing  which  the  feather 
broom  fell  from  his  arm,  whereat  the  young  ladies  redoubled  their  laughter 
“ How  do  you  mean  it  is  not  you?”  said  the  marshal. 

“ Down,  Surly,  down!”  said  Dagobert;  for  the  intelligent  dog  seemed  to 
possess  a secret  and  very  bad  feeling  against  the  feigned  simpleton,  and  was 
making  up  to  him  in  rather  an  angry  manner. 

“No,  your  grace,  it  is  not  me.”  replied  Jocrisse;  “it  was  the  valet-de- 
chambre,  who  told  me  to  tell  M.  Dagobert,  as  I was  coming  up  the  stairs 
with  the  wood,  to  tell  your  grace,  as  soon  as  I had  carried  it  up  in  the 
basket,  that  M.  Robert  was  asking  for  him.” 

The  laughter  of  the  young  ladies  was  renewed  at  this  fresh  absurdity  of 
Jocrisse.  Marshal  Simon  shuddered  at  the  name  of  M.  Robert,  for  he  was 
Rodin’s  secret  emissary  on  the  subject  of  the  possible  though  adventurous 
undertaking  he  was  thinking  of  attempting — to  carry  off  Napoleon  II. 

After  a moment’s  silence,  the  marshal,  whose  countenance  was  beaming 
with  happiness  and  joy,  said  to  Jocrisse,  “ Request  M.  Robert  to  wait 
below  for  a short  time,  and  show  him  into  my  cabinet.” 

“ Yes,  your  grace,”  replied  Jocrisse,  bowing  to  the  very  ground. 

As  soon  as  the  ninn3'  had  quitted  the  room,  the  marshal  said  to  his 
daughters,  in  a gay  tone,  “ I must  let  them  know  that,  for  one  day,  and 
particularly  at  such  a moment  as  the  present,  I shall  not  leave  my  children 
even  for  M.  Robert.” 

“ Oh,  so  much  the  better,”  merrily  exclaimed  Blanche;  “for  I do  not 
like  M.  Robert  at  all.” 

“ Have  you  any  writing  materials  here?”  inquired  the  marshal. 

“ Yes,  father;  there,  on  the  table,”  hastily  replied  Rose,  pointing  to  a 
small  writing  table  placed  near  one  of  the  chamber  windows,  and  towards 
which  the  marshal  immediately  went.  The  two  young  ladies  remained 
near  the  fire-place  where  they  had  been  standing,  and  kissed  each  other 
affectionately,  as  if  enjoying  together  this  unhoped-for  day.  The  marshal 
seated  himself  at  the  writing  table  of  his  daughters,  and  made  a sign  to 
Dagobert  to  approach  him.  While  hastily  writing  a few  lines  with  a steady 
hand,  he  said  to  the  soldier,  with  a smile,  and  in  a sufficiently  low  tone  as 
to  render  it  impossible  for  his  daughters  to  hear  him,  “ Do  you  know  what 
I had  nearly  decided  on  doing  just  now,  before  entering  this  room?” 

“ No;  what  was  it,  general?” 

“ To  blow  my  brains  out.  It  is  to  my  children  that  I now  owe  my  life.” 
And  the  marshal  continued  to  write. 

At  this  confidence,  Dagobert  started,  and  replied,  in  an  equally  low  tone, 
“You  could  not  have  done  it  with  your  own  pistols,  for  I drew  the  balls 
out  of  them.”  The  marshal  turned  round  hastily,  and  regarded  him  with 
an  air  of  surprise.  The  soldier  gave  an  affirmative  nod,  and  added,  “ God 
be  praised,  all  those  notions  are  over  now.” 

The  only  reply  made  by  the  marshal  was  to  cast  a moistened  glance  of 
affection  towards  his  daughters, his  eyes  sparkling  with  delight;  then,  folding 
the  note,  he  handed  it  to  the  soldier,  saying,  “ Give  that  to  M.  Robert;  I 
will  see  him  to-morrow.” 

Dagobert  took  the  letter,  and  withdrew. 

The  marshal,  going  towards  his  daughters,  said  to  them  gaily,  holding 
out  his  arms,  “Now,  young  ladies,  two  sweet  kisses  for  having  re- 
nounced this  poor  M.  Robert  for  3'ou.  Have  not  I deserved  them?”  Rose 
and  Blanche  threw  themselves  on  the  neck  of  their  father. 


AND  AMUSEMENT  FOR  THE  MILLION 
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Nearly  at  the  same  moment  that  these  things  were  passing  in  Paris,  two 
strange  travellers,  although  at  a distance  from  each  other,  were  inter- 
changing mysterious  thoughts. 

Chapter  CLXIII. — The  Ruins  of  the  Abbey  of  Saint  John  the  Baptist. 

It  was  nearly  sunset.  In  the  depths  of  an  immense  forest  of  pines,  in 
the  centre  of  a gloomy  solitude,  stood  the  ruins  of  an  abbey  that  had  for- 
merly been  dedicated  to  Saint  John  the  Baptist.  The  stones,  blackened  by 
age,  were  almost  entirely  covered  by  ivy,  moss,  and  other  parasitic  plants. 
A few  of  the  dismantled  arches  and  walls  that  had  once  contained  gothic 
windows  still  remained  standing,  and  separated  the  dark  curtain  of  the  ex- 
tensive forest.  Surmounting  this  mass  of  ruins,  and  erect  on  its  shattered 
pedestal,  half-hidden  by  shrubs,  was  seen  a colossal  statue,  mutilated  by 
time.  This  statue  was  a strange  and  fearful  one.  It  represented  a man 
without  a head.  Enrobed  in  an  antique  toga,  it  held  a dish  in  its  hands ; 
in  this  dish  was  a head.  This  head  was  its  own.  It  was  the  statue  of  the 
martyr  Saint  John,  who  had  been  put  to  death  at  the  solicitation  of  the 
daughter  of  Herodias. 

The  silence  was  solemn.  The  only  noise  occasionally  heard  was  the 
sullen  rustling  of  the  foliage  of  the  lofty  pines  agitated  by  the  breeze.  The 
golden  clouds,  illumined  by  the  setting  sun  that  slowly  floated  over  the 
forest,  were  reflected  in  a sparkling  brook  of  limpid  water,  which  traversed 
the  ruins  of  the  abbey,  having  its  source  a little  farther  up,  amid  a cluster  of 
rocks.  The  brook  continued  flowing;  the  clouds  passed  on;  the  old  trees 
murmured  as  the  wind  whistled  through  them.  Suddenly,  across  the  shade 
formed  by  the  lofty  thickness  of  the  forest,  whose  innumerable  trunks  were 
lost  in  infinite  profusion,  a human  form  appeared.  It  was  a woman.  She 
slowly  approached  the  ruins;  she  reached  them;  she  stood  upon  the  for- 
merly consecrated  soil.  This  woman  was  pale;  her  look  was  melancholy; 
her  long  robe  floated  in  the  wind,  and  her  feet  were  covered  with  dust;  her 
step  was  painful,  tottering. 

A block  of  stone  was  lying  by  the  side  of  the  brook,  almost  directly  un- 
derneath the  statue  of  Saint  John  the  Baptist.  Upon  this  stone  the  woman 
fell,  panting  and  exhausted  by  fatigue.  And  yet,  nevertheless,  for  days, 
for  years,  for  ages,  she  had  gone  on  walking — walking  unceasingly.  And 
now,  for  the  first  time,  she  felt  overpowered  by  weariness.  For  the  first 
time,  her  feet  felt  pain.  For  the  first  time,  she,  who  had  crossed,  with 
steady,  heedless,  but  firm  step,  the  floating  lava  of  the  torrid  deserts, 
while  whole  caravans  had  been  buried  under  clouds  of  burning  sand — she, 
who,  with  firm  and  scornful  foot,  had  trodden  the  eternal  snows  of  the 
northern  region — those  icy  solitudes,  where  no  human  being  could  have  sur- 
vived— she,  whom  the  devouring  flames  and  impetuous  torrents  bad  spared 
— -she,  who,  in  short,  during  so  many  ages,  had  had  nothing  in  common 
with  humankind — -she,  for  the  first  time,  experienced  pain.  Her  feet  were 
bleeding;  her  limbs  were  bending  under  fatigue;  a burning  thirst  was  con- 
suming her.  She  felt  these  infirmities;  she  was  suffering  from  them;  and 
she  could  hardly  believe  it.  Her  delight  was  infinite.  But  her  mouth,  be- 
coming more  and  more  parched,  was  contracting — her  throat  was  on  fire. 
She  beheld  the  stream,  and  threw  herself  on  her  knees  to  quench  her  thirst 
at  the  brook,  which  was  as  pellucid  and  transparent  as  crystal.  What  is  it 
that  has  happened  to  her? 

Scarcely  had  her  burning  lips  touched  the  cool,  refreshing  water,  than, 
still  kneeling  at  the  brink,  and  resting  on  her  hands,  the  woman  abruptly 
ceased  to  drink,  and  looked  with  avidity  at  the  limpid  mirror.  Suddenly, 
unmindful  of  the  thirst  yet  unquenched,  she  uttered  a piercing  shriek — a 
shriek  of  deep,  intense,  religious  joy — an  act  of  unbounded  thanksgiving 
to  the  Lord.  In  that  natural  mirror  she  discovered  that  she  had  grown 
older.  In  a few  days,  in  a few  hours,  in  a few  minutes,  nay,  per- 
chance at  that  very  moment,  has  she  attained  the  maturity  of  her  age. 
She,  who,  more  than  eighteen  centuries  ago,  was  twenty  years  of  age, 
and  had  dragged  on  with  her  through  worlds  and  generations  this  impe- 
rishable youth,  she  had  become  old,  and  might  at  length  hope  for  death. 
Every  minute  of  her  life  might  now  be  drawing  her  nearer  to  the  grave. 
Overjoyed  at  this  unspeakable  hope,  she  stood  erect,  raised  her  head  to- 
wards heaven,  and  clasped  her  hands  in  an  attitude  of  fervent  prayer. 
’Twas  then  that  her  eyes  rested  on  the  large  stone  statue  representing 
Saint  John  the  Baptist.  The  head  the  martyr  held  in  his  hands,  seemed, 
from  its  eye  of  granite,  half  closed  in  death,  to  cast  on  the  wandering 
J ewess  a look  of  pity  and  commiseration.  And  it  was  she,  the  daughter  of 
Herodias,  who,  in  the  savage  delights  of  a heathen  feast,  had  demanded 
the  death  of  this  saint!  And  it  was  at  the  foot  of  the  statue  of  this  martyr 
that,  for  the  first  time  for  so  many  ages,  the  immortality  which  burdened 
her  seemed  to  be  disappearing. 

“ Oh,  impenetrable  mystery!  oh,  divine  hope!”  she  exclaimed.  “The 
wrath  of  heaven  is  at  length  appeased.  The  hand  of  the  Lord  has  guided 
me  to  the  feet  of  this  holy  martyr.  At  his  feet  I again  begin  to  be  a 
human  creature.  And  it  was  to  avenge  his  death  that  the  Lord  condemned 
me  to  an  eternal  wandering.  Oh,  God!  permit  that  I may  not  be  the  only 
one  to  be  forgiven.  Let  him,  the  artizan,  who,  like  myself,  the  daughter  of 
a king — has  also  wandered  for  ages,  let  him,  like  me,  dare  to  hope  that  he 
has  reached  the  end  of  his  eternal  journey!  Where  is  he,  Lord,  where  is 
he?  Hast  thou  withdrawn  that  pow  er  with  which  thou  didst  endow  me,  of 
seeing  and  hearing  through  the  infinity  of  space?  Oh!  restore  to  me,  oh 
Lord,  that  divine  privilege  at  this  last  moment!  for  in  proportion  as  I feel 
these  human  infirmities,  which  I receive  with  thankfulness,  as  the  end  of 
my  eternity  of  miseries,  my  sight  loses  the  power  of  traversing  the  im- 
mensity of  space,  my  ear  the  sense  of  hearkening  to  the  wandering  man 
from  one  extremity  of  the  world  to  the  other!” 


The  night  W'as  setting  in  dark  and  stormy.  The  wind  howled  through 
the  centre  of  the  lofty  pines.  From  behind  their  black  summits,  amid  the 
threatening  clouds,  the  disc  of  the  silvery  moon  appeared  to  be  slowly 
rising.  The  invocation  of  the  wrandering  Jewess  had,  perhaps,  been 
heard.  Suddenly  she  closed  her  eyes,  she  clasped  her  hands,  and  re- 
mained in  the  centre  of  the  ruins  on  her  knees,  motionless  as  a monu- 
mental statue.  She  then  had  a remarkable  vision. 

Chatter  CLX I Y. — Calvary. 

This  was  the  vision  of  the  daughter  of  Herodias: — 

At  the  summit  of  a high,  barren,  rocky,  and  sloping  mountain,  a cross 
had  been  erected.  The  sun  was  declining,  just  as  it  was  when  the  Jewess 
had  been  drawn,  exhausted  by  fatigue,  to  the  centre  of  the  ruins  of  Saint 
John  the  Baptist.  The  large  figure  of  Christ,  suspended  on  the  cross,  was 
conspicuous  throughout  the  mountain  and  plain,  that  were  desert,  sterile, 
and  boundless;  the  large  figure  of  Christ  on  the  cross  was  projected,  pale 
and  white,  by  the  dark  blue  clouds  that  covered  the  sky  in  all  directions, 
save  that  they  had  changed  to  a deep  violet  at  the  extent  of  the  horizon — 
of  that  horizon  where  the  setting  sun  had  left  long  streaks  of  a fearful 
light,  of  the  colour  of  blood.  As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  there  were  no 
traces  of  any  vegetation  across  this  gloomy  desert,  which  was  covered  w ith 
sand  and  flints,  resembling  the  ancient  bed  of  some  dried  up  sea.  A death- 
like silence  was  shed  around  the  desolate  country.  Occasionally,  the  huge 
black  vultures,  with  their  bare,  raw-looking  necks  and  bright  yellow  eyes, 
would  lower  their  immense  wings  in  these  solitudes,  to  make  their  bloody 
repast  upon  the  prey  they  had  seized  in  less  wild  vicinities.  How  did 
it  happen  that  this  cross,  this  place  of  prayer,  had  been  reared  at  such  a 
distance  from  the  habitations  of  men? 

The  cross  had  been  raised  at  a great  expense  by  a repentant  sinner,  who 
had  been  the  means  of  a multitude  of  injuries  towards  his  fellow  men;  and 
to  seek  forgiveness  for  his  crimes,  he  had  climbed  this  mountain  on  his 
knees,  and  become  a recluse.  He  had  spent  his  last  days  at  the  foot  of 
this  cross,  under  the  scanty  shelter  of  a roof  of  straw,  that  the  winds  had 
long  since  swept  away.  The  sun  had  set.  The  sky  was  becoming  more 
darkened;  the  luminous  rays  of  the  horizon,  bright  as  gold,  lately  began 
gradually  to  grow  black,  like  bars  of  iron  which  have  been  reddened  in  the 
fire,  when  their  heat  begins  by  degrees  to  depart.  Suddenly  the  noise  of 
falling  stones,  as  though  detached  and  rolling  to  the  bottom  of  the  moun- 
tain, was  heard  in  the  direction  behind  the  cross  that  was  opposite  to  the 
setting  sun. 

It  was  the  foot  of  a traveller  who  had  crossed  the  desert,  and  had  been 
for  more  than  an  hour  climbing  up  this  sloping  mountain,  that  had  caused 
these  stones  to  roll.  The  traveller  had  not  yet  appeared,  but  his  slow, 
regidar,  and  firm  step  was  nevertheless  audible.  He  has  reached  at  last 
the  summit  of  the  mountain,  and  his  tall  figure  is  shadowed  on  the  stormy 
sky.  This  traveller  was  as  pale  as  the  image  of  Christ  on  the  cross ; along 
his  large  forehead  a black  line  extended  from  one  temple  to  the  other.  It 
is  the  artisan  of  Jerusalem.  The  artisan  who  had  been  rendered  wicked 
by  want,  injustice,  and  oppression — he  who,  without  compassion  for  the 
sufferings  of  the  divine  man  bearing  his  cross,  had  repulsed  him  from  his 
door  with  the  harsh  exclamation  of — “ Go  on,  go  on,  go  on!”  And  from 
that  very  day,  an  avenging  God  had  said  in  his  turn  to  the  artisan  of 
Jerusalem — “Go  on,  go  on,  go  on!” 

And  since  then  he  has  wandered  on — eternally  wandered  on.  And  not 
limiting  his  vengeance  to  that,  the  Lord  was  sometimes  pleased  to  attach 
death  to  the  footsteps  of  the  wanderer,  and  that  the  course  of  his  homicidal 
march  throughout  worlds  should  be  marked  by  thousands  of  graves.  And 
it  was  a day  of  rest  to  this  wandering  man,  a chasm  in  the  infinity  of  his 
grief,  whenever  the  invisible  hand  of  the  Lord  led  him  into  those  deep 
solitudes,  such  as  that  wherein  he  now  dragged  his  heavy  step;  for  at 
least,  in  traversing  this  desolate  plain,  and  in  climbing  this  huge  mountain, 
he  no  longer  heard  the  funeral  knell  of  the  death  peal  which  he  always — 
always  left  tolling  behind  him,  in  those  places  that  were  inhabited.  For 
ever,  and  even  at  this  moment,  absorbed  in  the  black  abyss  of  his  contem- 
plations, following  his  fatal  route — going  wherever  he  was  led  by  an 
unseen  hand,  his  head  drooping  on  his  bosom,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground 
— the  wanderer  had  traversed  the  desert  plain,  had  ascended  the  high 
mountain,  without  once  raising  a look  to  heaven,  and  without  perceiving 
the  image  of  Christ  on  the  cross.  The  wandering  man  was  thinking  of 
the  last  descendants  of  his  race:  he  felt,  in  the  desolation  of  his  heart,  that 
they  were  still  menaced  by  heavy  dangers.  And  in  the  bitterness  of  his 
despair,  deep  as  the  profundities  of  the  ocean,  the  artisan  of  Jerusalem 
seated  himself  at  the  foot  of  the  cross. 

At  this  moment,  the  last  ray  of  the  sun,  piercing  through  the  dark  mass 
of  clouds  that  bounded  the  horizon,  cast  on  the  crest  of  this  mountain,  and 
on  the  cross,  an  ardent  flash,  similar  to  the  reflection  of  a fire.  The  Jew 
was  then  supporting  his  cast-down  forehead  in  his  hand.  His  long  locks, 
agitated  by  the  twilight  breeze,  had  veiled  his  ashy  countenance,  when 
brushing  his  hair  from  off  his  face,  he  started  with  surprise — he  whom 
nothing  ever  astonished.  With  eager  look  he  contemplated  the  long  lock 
of  hair  his  hand  had  graeped— that  hair,  which  lately  was  as  black  as 
night,  had  become  grey.  He  also,  like  the  daughter  of  Herodias,  had 
grown  old.  His  course  of  years,  that  had  stood  still  for  eighteen  centu- 
ries, had  resumed  its  march;  and,  like  the  wandering  Jewess,  it  also  gave 
him  hopes  of  death.  Throwing  himself  on  his  knees,  he  raised  his  hands, 
and  lifted  up  his  face  to  heaven  to  ask  of  God  an  explanation  of  (he 
mystery  that  had  overjoyed  him  with  hope.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  his 
eyes  rested  on  the  lofty  crossyof  Christ,  in  the  same  manner  that  the 
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wandering  Jewess  had  fixed  her  gaze  upon  the  granite  eye  of  the  sainted 
martyr. 

Christ,  with  his  head  bowed  beneath  the  weight  of  the  crown  of  thorns, 
seemed  from  the  top  of  the  cross  to  he  looking  down  with  pardon  and 
compassion  on  the  artisan  who  had  cursed  him  so  many  centuries  before, 
and  who  now,  on  his  knees,  with  bis  head  thrown  backwards  in  an  attitude 
of  prayer,  and  trembling,  had  raised  his  supplicating  hands  towards  him. 

“ O Christ!”  exclaimed  the  Jew,  “the  avenging  hand  of  the  Lord  has 
brought  me  to  the  foot  of  that  heavy  cross  thou  wert  carrying  when  borne 
down  with  fatigue,  0 Christ! — when  thou  didst  desire  to  stop  and  rest 
thyself  at  the  threshold  of  my  poor  dwelling;  and  when  with  unpitying 
harshness  I repulsed  thee,  saying — ‘Go  on!  go  on!’  And' now  that  I 
behold  myself,  after  my  life  of  wandering,  before  that  very  cross,  and  find 
my  hairs  becoming  grey,  0 Saviour!  say,  in  thy  divine  goodness,  hast 
thou  then  pardoned  me?  Have  I at  last  arrived  at  the  termination  of  my 
endless  course?  Hast  thou  at  length,  in  thy  heavenly  mercy,  granted  me 
the  repose  of  the  grave — which  hitherto,  alas!  has  always  fled  from  me? 
Oh!  if  thy  clemency  is  to  descend  on  me,  let  it  also  visit  that  woman 
whose  punishment  has  been  similar  to  mine!  Stretch  thy  protecting  hand 
also  towards  the  last  descendants  of  my  race.  What,  oh,  Lord!  is  to  be 
their  fate?  One  of  them  already— the  only  one  of  all  whom  sin  had  per- 
verted— has  disappeared  from  this  earth.  Is  it  on  that  account  my  hairs 
have  become  blanched?  Will  not  my  crime  be  expiated  until  there  shall 
not  be  left  in  this  world  a single  remnant  of  my  accursed  family?  Or  is 
this  proof  of  thine  Almighty  goodness,  oh,  Lord!  which  sends  me  back  to 
humanity,  to  announce  to  me  thy  clemency,  and  the  future  happiness  of 
my  race?  Shall  they  escape  triumphantly  from  the  dangers  which  menace 
them?  Will  they  be  enabled  to  fulfil  all  the  good  their  ancestors  wished 
to  bestow  upon  mankind — and  thus  merit  their  pardon  and  my  own?  Or 
is  it  ordained,  that,  inexorably  condemned  by  thee,  O Lord!  as  the 
accursed  offspring  of  an  accursed  race,  they  must  expiate  their  original 
stain  and  my  crime?  Oh,  say!  say.  Lord!  shall  I be  pardoned  with  them; 
or  will  they  be  punished  with  me?” 

’Twas  in  vain  the  twilight  had  given  place  to  a dark  and  stormy  night; 
the  Jew  continued  on  his  knees,  praying  at  the  foot  of  the  cross. 

END  OF  THE  NINTH  VOLUME. 


THE  ARCHITECT  OE  COLOGNE  CATHEDRAL. 

A LEGEND  OF  THE  RHINE. 


The  Archbishop  Conrad  de  Hochsteden,  wishing  to  erect  a cathedral 
which  should  exceed  all  others  in  Germany  and  France,  both  in  beauty 
and  design,  directed  the  most  celebrated  drartsman  of  Cologne  to  prepare 
a plan.  The  name  of  this  architect  remains  unknown.  Let  this,  however, 
not  be  attributed  to  what  was  the  common  lot  of  almost  all  architects 
who  covered  Europe  with  monuments  in  the  middle  ages;  the  reason  was 
very  different,  as  will  be  seen  presently.  It  was  in  1248,  that  Conrad  de 
Hochsteden  issued  this  order,  and  in  1499,  250  years  afterwards,  the 
cathedral  was  still  unfinished. 

The  architect  to  whom  the  archbishop  had  applied  was  sauntering  one 
day  along  the  Rhine,  meditating  upon  his  plan.  Absorbed  in  thought,  he 
reached  the  Frank’s  gate,  where  at  this  day  may  be  seen  several  mutilated 
statues.  Here  he  seated  himself.  He  had  a small  stick  in  his  hand,  with 
which  he  drew  sketches  upon  the  sand,  then  effaced  them,  and  then  began 
others.  He  continued  in  this  manner  until  the  setting  sun  reflected  its  last 
rays  upon  the  bosom  of  the  Rhine.  “ Ah!”  cried  the  artist,  “ how  beautiful 
a cathedral  would  look,  its  towers  soaring  towards  heaven,  and  catching 
the  departing  sun  beams,  while  the  Rhine  and  town  would  be  involved  in 
darkness!  Ah!  this  would  be  lovely!”  And  he  continued  drawing  in  the 
sand,  perfectly  satisfied  with  himself. 

Not  far  from  him  was  also  seated  an  old  man,  who  appeared  to  observe 
his  movements  with  great  attention.  Indeed,  when  the  artist,  thinking  he 
had  attained  what  he  sought,  exclaimed  aloud,  “Yes,  that’s  it!”  “Yes,” 
murmured  the  old  man,  “ that’s  it,  indeed;  but  it  is  the  cathedral  of  Stras- 
burg.”  He  was  right.  The  artist  thought  himself  inspired;  but  his  pro- 
duction was  a mere  effort  of  memory.  This  plan  was  therefore  effaced,  and 
be  commenced  another.  Every  time  that  he  was  satisfied,  and  had  drawn 
a plan  in  accordance  with  his  ideas,  the  old  man  chuckled  and  muttered: 
“ Metz,  Amiens,”  or  some  other  city  famous  for  its  cathedral.  “ On  my 
word,  master,”  said  the  artist,  tired  of  his  jeers,  “ you  seem  to  understand 
well  how  to  blame  the  works  of  others,  I should  like  to  see  what  you  can 
do.”  The  old  man  said  nothing,  but  continued  his  criticism,  until,  losing 
patience,  the  artist  exclaimed,  “Come,  come,  try  your  hand!”  And  he 
held  out  the  stick  to  him. 

The  old  man  looked  at  him  in  a peculiar  manner.  Then,  taking  the 
stick,  he  traced  a few  lines  in  the  sand,  but  in  such  a masterly  way,  that 
the  other  called  out  immediately,  “ Oh!  ’tis  plain  you  are  an  architect!  Do 
you  belong  to  Cologne?” 

“ No,”  rejoined  the  old  man,  drily,  and  he  returned  the  stick  to  the  artist. 

“ Why  do  you  not  proceed?”  demanded  the  latter.  “ I entreat  you  to 
finish  your  design.” 

“ No;  you  would  copy  it,  and  reap  all  the  honour,”  replied  the  other. 

“ Listen,  old  gentleman,”  continued  the  architect.  “We  are  alone.” 
And,  in  fact,  the  shore  at  this  moment  was  deserted,  for  the  night  was 
becoming  darker  and  darker.  “ I’ll  give  you  ten  golden  crowns  if  you  will 
complete  the  sketch  now  before  me.” 


“ Ten  golden  crowns  to  me!”  roared  out  the  old  man.  And  so  saying, 
he  pulled  from  under  his  cloak  an  enormous  purse,  which  he  threw  into 
the  air.  By  the  noise,  it  w'as  evidently  full  of  gold.  The  artist  started 
back  some  paces;  then  returning,  full  of  agitation  and  gloom,  he  caught 
hold  of  the  old  man’s  arm,  and  drawing  a dagger  at  the  same  time,  cried 
out,  “ Finish  it,  or  thou  diest!” 

“Violence  against  me?  Ah!  ah!  that  will  not  serve  you  either,”  said 
the  stranger,  with  a smile  of  derision.  Then,  seizing  his  adversary,  he 
hurled  him  to  the  ground,  saying,  “Weil,  well,  now  you  know  that  neither 
gold  nor  violence  can  affect  me;  you  may  have  the  plan  which  I sketched 
before  you,  and  the  honour  along  with  it,  if  you  choose.” 

“How  so?”  exclaimed  the  prostrate  artist. 

“Be  mine,  body  and  soul!”  answered  the  stranger  with  a stern  voice. 
At  this  the  other  uttered  a loud  cry,  and  made  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
whereupon  the  devil,  for  he  it  was,  suddenly  disappeared. 

On  recovering  his  senses,  the  architect,  who  found  himself  lying  upon 
the  sands,  arose  and  hastened  home,  where  the  old  woman  who  waited  on 
him,  and  who  had  been  his  nurse,  asked  why  he  returned  so  late.  He  did 
not  attend  to  her,  but  hurried  to  his  chamber  and  immediately  retired  to 
bed,  -where  he  dreamed  of  apparitions;  and,  amongst  others,  of  the  old  man, 
who  presented  himself  to  his  imagination  tracing  those  admirable  outlines 
upon  the  sand.  “Ah!”  exclaimed  he,  upon  waking  the  following  day, 
“a  plan  of  this  cathedral, that  is  to  surpass  all  others,  and  has  so  long 
engrossed  all  my  thoughts,  does  actually  exist!”  Whereupon  he  fell  to 
work  drawing  towers,  porches,  and  arches,  but  nothing  succeeded.  The 
old  man’s  plan,  the  marvellous  plan,  was  the  only  one  that  would  do. 

He  therefore  threw  down  his  pencil,  and  proceeded  to  the  church  of  the 
Holy  Apostles,  and  tried  to  pray.  Vain  effort!  This  church  is  one  of  the 
smallest  in  Cologne.  What  it  must  have  appeared  in  comparison  with  the 
old  man’s  drawing  may  well  he  imagined.  In  the  evening:  he  again  found 
himself,  how,  he  knew  not,  upon  the  borders  of  the  Rhine.  The  same 
stillness,  the  same  solitude  reigned  there  as  upon  the  preceding  night. 
Mechanically  he  reached  the  Frank’s  gate.  There  he  perceived  the  old 
man,  apparently  drawing  upon  the  wall.  Every  stroke  was  of  fire. 
Although  the  burning  lines  crossed  and  interlaced  each  other  in  a thousand 
different  ways,  yet,  in  the  midst  of  this  apparent  confusion,  forms  of 
spindrals,  steeples,  and  gothic  fret-work  might  be  distinctly  traced,  which, 
however,  disappeared  after  sparkling  an  instant,  although  at  times  these 
brilliant  lines  seemed  to  combine  and  form  a perfect  plan.  The  artist  now 
hoped  he  was  about  to  behold  the  wondrous  cathedral,  hut  suddenly  the 
whole  became  so  confused  that  his  bewildered  eye  entirely  lost  sight  of  the 
object. 

“ Well!  will  you  have  my  plan?”  said  the  old  man  to  the  artist.  This 
latter  sighed  deeply.  “ Will  you  have  it?  Speak!”  reiterated  the  demon, 
and  as  he  uttered  these  words  he  drew  the  image  of  a portal  in  luminous 
tracery  on  the  wall,  and  then  as  suddenly  effaced  it. 

“I  will  do  all  you  ask!”  wildly  answered  the  artist.  “ To  morrow,  then, 
at  midnight!”  replied  the  other,  and  they  then  separated.  Next  day  the 
architect  arose  full  of  life  and  joy.  He  had  forgotten  every  thing,  save 
that  he  was  at  last  to  possess  the  plan  of  that  invisible  cathedral,  which  he 
had  so  long  sought  for.  He  then  approached  the  window.  The  weather 
was  beautiful.  The  Rhine,  illuminated  by  the  rays  of  the  glorious  sun, 
formed  a sparkling  crescent.  The  city  of  Cologne  stretching  along  its 
bank,  seemed  to  descend  in  a gentle  slope  from  the  hill  to  the  shore,  and 
from  the  shore  into  the  golden  waves,  which  bathed  the  foot  of  the 
ramparts.  “Let’s  see,”  muttered  the  artist  to  himself,  “where  shall  my 
cathedral  stand?”  And  he  looked  around  for  a suitable  place.  While 
thus  occupied  with  proud  and  happy  speculations,  he  saw  his  old  nurse 
quit  the  house:  she  was  clothed  in  black.  “Where  are  you  going  to, 
nurse?”  exclaimed  he;  “what  means  that  mourning  dress?” 

“ I am  going  to  the  Holy  Apostles’  church,  to  hear  a mass  for  the 
deliverance  of  a soul  from  purgatory,”  answered  she. 

“A  mass  of  deliverance!”  ejaculated  the  artist.  Then,  closing  the 
window,  and  throwing  himself  upon  his  bed,  he  burst  into  tears.  “ A mass 
of  deliverance!”  repeated  he.  “Alas!  no  masses  or  prayers  can  avail  for 
me!  I am  cursed,  lost  for  ever!  lost  through  my  ambitious  perverseness!” 
It  was  in  this  state  that  his  nurse  found  him  when  she  returned  from 
church.  She  asked  what  grieved  him;  but  as  he  made  no  answer,  she 
entreated  him  so  earnestly  that  he  was  no  longer  able  to  resist,  and  com- 
municated to  her  his  engagement.  The  old  woman  was  thunderstruck 
with  this  recital.  “What!  sell  your  soul  to  the  demon!  Is  it  possible?” 
ejaculated  the  worthy  woman,  crossing  herself.  “ Have  you  forgotten  the 
promises  made  at  your  baptism,  and  all  the  prayers  which  I formerly 
taught  you?  Go,  go  directly,  in  God’s  name,  and  confess.” 

The  artist  sobbed  bitterly.  But  at  one  moment  the  image  of  the  marvel- 
lous cathedral  sparkled  before  his  eyes  and  fascinated  his  senses';  then, 
again  the  idea  of  eternal  damnation  arose  so  vividly  and  forcibly  to  his 
distracted  thoughts,  that  he  trembled  like  a leaf.  The  nurse,  being  at  a 
loss  what  to  do,  resolved  to  consult  her  confessor.  Having  told  him  the 
whole  affair,  the  priest  began  to  consider.  “What!”  said  the  holy  man, 
after  a pause,  “ a cathedral  that  would  make  Cologne  the  marvel  of  all 

Germany  and  France?”  “ But,  father ” interposed  the  old  dame.„  “A 

cathedral  to  which  pilgrims  would  resort  from  all  parts  of  the  world,”  con- 
tinued he,  speaking  to  himself.  Then,  after  having  well  reflected  and  medi- 
tated, he  exclaimed,  “Here,  my  good  woman,  here  is  a relic  of  the  eleven 
thousand  virgins.  Give  it  to  your  master;  let  him  take  it  with  him  to  the 
place  of  meeting.  He  must  endeavour  to  obtain  the  plan  of  this  wondrous 
church  from  the  devil  before  he  signs  the  agreement.  As  soon  as  he 
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gets  it  into  his  hands  let  him  show  this  relic,  and  trust  in  God  for  the 
rest.” 

It  was  half  past  eleven  when  the  artist  quitted  his  dwelling,  leaving  his 
nurse  on  her  knees;  indeed,  he  himself  had  been  praying  the  greater  part 
of  the  evening.  Having  concealed  the  relic,  which  was  to  serve  as  his 
protection,  under  his  cloak,  he  proceeded  to  the  appointed  place,  where  he 
found  the  demon,  who  had  laid  aside  his  disguise  and  appeared  in  all  his 
hideousness. 

“ Don’t  be  alarmed,”  said  he  to  the  architect,  who  trembled  from  head 
to  foot;  “ fear  nothing,  and  approach!”  The  architect  obeyed;  upon  which 
the  devil  exclaimed,  “ Here  is  the  plan  of  your  cathedral,  and  here  is  the 
contract  which  you  must  sign!” 

The  artist  felt  that  this  was  the  moment  upon  which  depended  his  sal- 
vation. Breathing  a mental  prayer  to  God  for  success,  he  seized  the  mar- 
vellous plan  with  one  hand,  held  up  the  holy  relic  with  the  other,  and 
exclaimed,  “ In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost!  By  virtue  of  this  holy  relic,  I command  thee,  Satan,  to  begone! 
Begone,  I say!”  and  he  repeated  the  signs  of  the  cross. 

The  devil  was  taken  aback.  “ ’Twas  some  priest  who  put  thee  up  to 
this,”  said  he  in  a fury : “ none  but  a priest  could  have  taught  thee  this 
trick.”  He  then  remained  a while,  considering  whether  he  should  take 
back  his  plan,  or  throw  himself  on  the  artist  and  kill  him.  But  the  latter, 
who  was  on  his  guard,  pressed  the  plan  close  to  his  breast,  and  employed 
the  holy  relic  as  a shield.  Seeing  this,  the  fiend  exclaimed,  “ I am  out- 
witted, but  I will  be  revenged,  in  despite  of  your  relics  and  priests.  Listen, 
foolish  mortal!  That  church,  the  plan  of  which  you  have  stolen  from  me, 
shall  never  be  completed.  And  as  for  thee,  I will  blot  out  thy  name  from 
tbe  memory  of  men.  Thou  shalt  not  be  accursed,  O builder  of  Cologne 
cathedral!  but  thy  name  shall  pass  away,  be  forgotten  and  unknown  for 
ever!”  And,  so  saying,  the  devil  disappeared. 

These  last  words,  “ Forgotten  and  unknown  for  ever  1”  made  a singular 
impression  on  the  architect’s  mind,  and  he  returned  home  in  a melancholy 
mood,  although  he  was  master  of  the  marvellous  plan.  The  next  day, 
however,  he  directed  that  a mass  of  thanksgiving  should  be  celebrated,  and 
speedily  commenced  building  the  noble  cathedral,  which  rose  higher  and 
higher  from  day  to  day,  so  that  the  artist  trusted  that  the  devil  would  be  a 
false  prophet.  As  for  his  name,  he  determined  to  have  it  engraved  upon  a 
brass  plate,  affixed  to  the  portal.  But  the  dissensions  which  took  place 
between  the  archbishop  and  citizens  soon  interrupted  the  progress  of  the 
building.  The  architect  died  suddenly,  and  under  such  circumstances  as 
caused  it  to  be  believed  that  the  devil  had  hastened  his  death.*  Since  that 
time  divers  fruitless  attempts  have  been  made  at  different  intervals  to  finish 
the  cathedral.  Fruitless  also  have  been  the  efforts  of  the  learned  of  Ger- 
many to  discover  the  name  of  the  architect;  and  the  work  still  remains 
imperfect,  and  his  name  unknown. 


THE  OTHER  FIG.— An  Apologue. 


Some  years  since,  when  I knew  too  little  of  the  world,  and  thought  too 
sensitively  of  its  slightest  opinion,  I supped  with  an  author  of  eminence  as 
a wit  and  a poet,  in  the  company  of  men  of  wit  and  genius;  and  much  mad 
mirth  and  high-exciting  talk  we  had — too  mad  and  too  high  for  me,  who 
could  only  laugh,  or  wonder  in  silence,  at  so  many  brilliant  imaginations, 
and  watch  the  striking  out  of  their  fiery  sparks  of  wit — 

“ So  nimble  and  so  full  of  subtle  flame 
As  if  that  every  one  from  whom  they  came 
Had  meant  to  put  his  whole  wit  in  a jest. 

And  had  resolved  to  live  a fool  the  rest 
Of  his  dull  life.” 

“ I was  all  ear  to  hear,”  and  took  in  jests  “ which  might  create  a laugh 
under  the  ribs  of  death,”  and  thoughts  and  high  imaginations  which  might 
“lift  a man  to  the  third  heaven  of  invention;”  and  thither,  indeed,  I was  for 
once  lifted.  But  there  are  souls  of  that  weak  wing,  that  so  much  the  higher 
they  soar  above  the  proper  level  of  their  flight,  so  much  the  lower  they  fall 
below  the  level  of  their  proper  resting- ground;  and  as,  under  the  excite- 
ment of  wine,  some  men  betray  all  their  hidden  foibles,  and  the  flaws  and 
weak  parts  in  their  characters,  so,  under  the  excitement  of  too  much  wit,  I 
betrayed  one  frailty  in  mine. 

It  was  after  supper  that  a small  basket  of  most  mouth-melting  figs  was 
put  on  the  friendly  board,  out  of  which,  among  other  fingers,  I was  then 
moderate  enough  to  deduct  only  one  of  its  compressed  lumps  of  delicious- 
ness; but  in  a short  time  after  this,  music  and  Mozart  (which  are  synony- 
mous) were  proposed,  and  all  the  company  left  the  supper-room  for  the 
music-parlour,  with  the  exception,  for  two  loitering  moments,  of  the  hospi- 
table host  anjl  myself:  it  was  in  that  short  time  that  I fell  from  the  heaven 
of  my  high  exaltation,  and  proved  myself  of  the  “ earth,  earthy.” 

The  basket  of  figs  still  stood  before  me.  They  were  sweet  as  the  lips  of 
beauty,  and  tempting  as  the  apples  of  Eden;  and  I was  born  of  Eve,  and 
inherited  her  “ pugging  tooth.”  It  is  no  matter  where  temptation  comes 
from,  whether  from  Turkey  or  Paradise;  if  the  man  Adam  to  be  tempted 
is  ripe  for  ruin,  any'  wind  may'  shake  him  off  the  tree  of  stedfastness.  Every 
man  has  his  moment  of  weakness : I had  two,  and  in  those  I fell. 

“I  really  must  take  the  other  fig,”  said  I,  taking  it  before  the  words  were 
out.  I had  no  sooner  possessed  myself  of  it  than  I blushed  with  the  con- 

*  It  is  said  that  Satan  came  behind  him,  and  pushed  him  off  the  top  of  the  unfinished 
tower. 


sciousness  that  I had  committed  something  like  a sin  against  self-restraint; 
and  this  confusion  was  increased  by  observing  that  the  eyes  of  mine  host 
had  followed  tbe  act,  as  if  they  would  inquire  into  it,  and  ascertain  its 
true  meaning,  and  perhaps  set  it  down  over  against  the  credit  side  of  my 
character.  I was  ever  afraid  that  I had  the  weakness  of  too  much  covet- 
ousness of  the  creature  comforts  in  my  disposition,  and  that  I had  now 
betrayed  it  to  a man  who,  though  lenient  and  charitable,  and  inclined  to 
think  well  of  slight  faults,  would  nevertheless  weigh  it  in  the  balance  of 
estimation,  and  think  of  it  and  me  accordingly.  I deserved  to  blush  for 
it,  and  I did,  to  the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  as  I descended  with  him  chewing 
the  sweet  fruit  of  my  offence,  and  the  bitter  consequence  of  it — an  uneasy 
sense  of  shame. 

But  out  of  the  greatest  evil  we  may  deduce  good ; and  from  the  knowledge 
of  our  weakness  derive  strength.  One  thing  comforted  me  in  my  disgrace: 
I had  the  courage  to  resist  making  an  equivocatory  apology  for  the  act, 
which  I was,  for  a moment,  tempted  to  make;  for  the  devil,  who  has  his 
good  things  at  his  tongue’s  end,  as  well  as  much  better  beings,  suggested,  in 
a whisper,  and  with  a nudge  at  my  elbow,  that  I took  it  merely'  to  have 
occasion  for  rewarding  one  of  the  wits  with  a “ fig  for  his  joke,”  mention- 
ing him  by  name  as  patly  as  if  he  had  it  in  his  books.  I thanked  the  Evil 
One  for  the  suggestion.  “ But  no,”  I whispered,  “ there  is  more  comeliness 
in  a naked  fault  that  in  the  best  attired  lie  in  the  world;  so  I’ll  even  let  it 
stand  naked  as  its  mother  Eve,  who  was  the  first  weak  creature  that  took 
the  other  fig.”  And  here  tbe  devil  chuckled,  for  he  recollected  the  good 
fortune  that  fell  into  the  first  trap  he  baited  with  sin,  and  was  not  disap- 
pointed that  he  had  set  one  in  vain  for  me. 

I have  never  forgotten  this  little  incident  of  my  incidental  life;  it  has 
served  as  a moral  check  when  I have  coveted  things  which  I did  not  want. 
And  now,  when  I learn  that  some  one,  always  famous  for  his  covetousness, 
has  at  last  been  detected  in  a flagrant  dereliction  from  honesty,  I do  not 
wonder  at  it,  for  I attribute  it  to  an  unrestrained  habit  of  taking  the 
other  fig. 

When  I am  told  that  a great  gourmand  of  my  acquaintance  has  died 
over  his  dessert- table,  I am  not  surprised,  for  I have  myself  noticed  that 
he  always  would  eat  the  other  fig. 

When  I hear  that  a man,  once  celebrated  for  the  luxuriousness  of  his 
living,  now  wants  a plain  dinner,  I say,  “ It  is  a pity;  but  he  always  would 
have  the  other  fig  on  table.” 

When  I see  a sensible  man  staggering  through  the  streets  in  a drunken 
forgetfulness  of  himself  and  of  “ the  divine  property  of  his  being,”  or 
behold  him  wallowing  in  “a  sensual  sty,”  and  degrading  the  godlike 
uprightness  of  man  to  the  grovelling  attitude  of  the  brute,  I sigh,  and  say, 
“ This  fellow,  too,  cannot  refrain  from  the  other  fig.” 

When  I look  on  the  miser,  who,  though  possessed  of  gold  and  land,  lives 
without  money  or  house,  using  not  the  one  as  it  should  be  used,  and  enjoy- 
ing not  the  other  as  it  should  be  enjoyed;  and  when  I see  that,  though 
having  more  than  he  uses,  he  covets  more,  that  he  may  have  still  more 
than  he  can  use,  I scorn  him  as  a robber  of  the  poor,  not  to  make  himself 
richer  than  they,  but  poorer,  more  thankless  and  comfortless;  and  I pity 
the  rich  poor  wretch,  still  grasping  at  the  other  fig. 

When  I hear  of  some  wealthy  trader  with  the  four  quarters  of  the 
world  venturing  forth  again  from  the  ark  of  safety  and  the  home  of  his  old 
age,  on  his  promised  last  voyage,  and  perishing  through  the  peril  of  the 
way,  I cannot  but  pity  the  man  who  could  not  lie  quietly  in  the  safe 
harbour  of  home,  because  he  still  craved  after  the  other  fig. 

When  I behold  some  heavy'-pursed  gamester  enter  one  of  those  temples 
where  fortune  snatches  the  golden  offerings  from  the  altars  of  her  blind 
fools,  to  fling  them  at  the  feet  of  her  knaves  who  have  eyes;  and  behold 
him  issuing  thence  without  a “beggarly  denier”  to  bless  him  with  a dinner 
or  a rope,  I cannot  help  pitying  him,  that  he  should  risk  the  fortune  he 
had  for  the  other  fig  which  he  has  lost. 

When  I see  a mighty  conqueror,  having  many  thrones  under  his 
dominion,  and  many  sceptres  in  his  hand,  struggling  for  new  thrones  and 
sceptres,  and  one  after  the  other  losing  those  he  held,  in  his  rapacious 
eagerness  to  snatch  at  those  he  would  have,  I cannot  pity  him  if  he  loses 
so  many  fine  figs  in  the  hand,  to  possess  the  other  fig  on  the  tree. 

When  I behold  a rich  merchant  made  poor  by  the  extravagance  and 
boldness  of  his  trading  speculations,  when,  if  he  could  have  been  content 
with  the  wealth  he  had,  he  might  have  lived  sumptuously  and  died  rich,  I 
cannot  help  thinking  it  a pity  that  he  could  not  be  content  without  the 
other  fig. 

When  I hear  that  a rich  man  has  done  a paltry  action  for  the  sake  of 
some  petty,  penny-getting  gain,  I scorn  him  that  he  should  so  much  covet 
the  other  fig. 

When  I see  a man  already  high  in  rank,  and  ennobled  by  descent  more 
than  desert,  cringing  and  stooping  to  a title-dispenser’s  heels  for  some  new 
honour  (which  is  but  a new  disgrace  where  it  is  undeserved),  it  is  diffi- 
cult not  to  despise  him,  though  ever  so  honoured,  who  will  so  degrade 
himself  for  the  sake  of  the  other  fig. 

And,  to  conclude,  when  I see  the  detected  thief  dragged  in  fetters  to  a 
dungeon,  I think  to  myself,  “Ay,  this  is  one  of  the  probable  consequences 
of  a wilful  indulgence  in  the  other  fig  !’ — Hogg’s  Weekly  Instructor. 


Love  makes  all  things  kind, 

And  all  God’s  creatures  beautiful; 

And  heaven  fills  up  the  mind 
When  man  to  God  is  dutiful. — January  Searle. 
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NOTICE. 

The  First  Volume  complete  is  at  present  out  of  print;  hut  another  edition 
will  be  ready  the  first  week  in  September. 

All  the  Parts  of  the  First  Volume  Cl  to  12)  may  be  had  separately,  price 
Eigiitpence. 

All  the  Numbers  (\  to  52)  may  be  had  separately,  price  Twopence,  except 
Nos.  10,  13,  21,  22,  and  38,  one  of  which  will  be  reprinted  weekly. 

All  the  Numbers  of  the  Second  Volume  (commencing  with  No.  53,  and 
ending  with  No.  104)  are  in  print,  at  One  Penny  each,  except  Nos.  61  to 
69  (both  inclusive),  which,  having  been  reprinted,  are  charged  Twopence. 
The  Parts  ( 13  to  14)  sell  for  Sixpence  each. 

Subscribers  are  respectfully  requested  to  complete  their  Sets  without  delay,  by 
ordering  the  deficient  numbers  of  their  respective  Booksellers,  as  in  a short 
time  all  the  back  Numbers  ( now  selling  at  One  Penny)  will  be  charged 
Twopence  each. 

The  complete  Volume,  neatly  bound,  sells  for  7s.  6 d. 

The  Second  Volume  contains  the  commencement  of  the  Wandering  Jew. 
The  numbers  (55  to  104)  may  be  had  separately  for  4s.,  or  in  Parts  (15  to 
24),  each  neatly  stitched,  for  5s. 

Subscribers  having  a complete  Set  of  Numbers  or  Parts  may  have  the  same 
bound  for  2s.  6 d. 

For  the  convenience  of  Subscribers  residing  in  the  country,  uniform  Cases  may 
be  procured  for  the  same  purpose  of  their  respective  Booksellers,  price  Is.  8 d., 
in  addition  to  ivhich  the  Binder  will  charge  for  his  trouble. 

All  the  Numbers  of  the  Third  Volume  are  in  print  at  One  Penny. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Selina  W. — We  do  not  know  of  any  such  magazines  as  patronize  the  forlorn 
children  of  genius.  Were  it  in  our  power  to  give  the  information  required, 
we  should  gladly  do  it.  But  it  seems  almost  like  a romantic  idea  to  us. 
There  have  been  numerous  attempts  to  organize  societies  for  the  patronage 
of  genius,  but  they  have  all  failed.  They  degenerate  at  once  into  coteries, 
as  they  ought  to  do  ; for  private  patronage  is  unjust  and  partial.  Hmv  can 
any  patron's  eye  take  a comprehensive  glance  of  existing  genius,  and  detect 
the  best  specimens?  And  if  he  select  an  inferior , and  neglect  a superior,  is 
not  that  the  very  evil  complained  of?  Even  the  injustice  of  the  public  is 
better  than  this  pr  ivate  partiality.  We  are  happy  to  find  Selina,  however, 
so  merry  on  the  subject.  We  remember  her  ode,  but  there  was  some 
awkward  limp  or  other  in  one  or  more  of  the  lines  that  we  found  fault  with, 
though  it  showed  a cleverness  and  readiness  of  thought  on  the  whole. 

J.  W.  M. — Transition  is  often  used  as  an  adjective,  or  rather  an  epithetical 
substantive,  as  transition  rocks,  transition  strata,  transition  period,  ipc. 
The  sentence  alluded  to  is  quite  grammatical,  and  unambiguous  — the  to,  or 
sign  of  the  infinitive,  is  understood— as  “ It  presumes  to  hold  intercourse 
with  nations,  and  describe,”  Sfc.,  i.e.,  to  describe.  The  to  would  not  render 
the  meaning  more  certain.  It  is  nominative  to  presumes,  and  “ presumes 
to”  governs  describe— one  “to”  being  sufficient  for  both  infinitives.  We 
are  glad  to  see  such  critical  nicety  in  our  correspondent. 

J.  M. — Affirmation  and  negation  are  always  opposite  terms;  but  a negative 
proposition  may  have  an  affirmative  meaning — as,  Man  is  not  immortal. 
I'his  is  a double  negative,  which  is  an  affirmative.  The  implication  of  the 
affirmative  in  the  negative  is  so  universal,  that,  in  a process  of  reasoning, 
a negative  is  a transition  state  from  one  affirmative  to  another.  It  is  not 
a resting  place.  The  mind  rests  only  on  an  affirmative,  because  an 
affirmative  alone  expresses  something  conceivable.  A pure  negative  is 
inconceivable.  “ That  bread  is  not  good”  is  not  a pure  negative,  because 
it  means  “ that  bread  is  bad,”  which  is  an  affirmative.  The  only  pure 
negative  is  “ nothing ,”  which  is  inconceivable. 

W.  C.  M — When  our  correspondent  understands  the  meaning  of  experience, 
and  other  words,  we  will  reason  with  him.  He  is  not  yet  prepared  for 
instructing  others.  When  a dead  frog  jumps  with  a galvanic  shock,  we 
believe  that  it  jumps  unconsciously,  but  we  do  not  know  it  from  experience. 
To  know  it  from  experience,  we  must,  be  the  frog.  Our  correspondent,  who 
laughs  at  belief,  reasons  only  from  belief,  and.  cannot  get  beyond  it.  They  who 
live  in  glass  houses  should  not  throw  stones.  Experience  is  consciousness  ; 
and  he  who  reasons  from  experience,  reasons  from  consciousness  as  his  first 
principle.  We  did  not  require  him  to  tell  us  that  he  did  not  understand 
the  rules  of  logic ; we  perceive  it. 

W.  R.  P. — Engaged  ladies  are  often  very  awkwardly  circumstanced.  They 
dare  not  speak  to  gentlemen — must  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  escorted  by 
them.  They  are  under  a sort  of  ideal  lock  and  key.  The  severity  of  the 
discipline,  however,  much  depends  on  the  gent  ( say,  rather,  gentleman) 
engaged.  A very  little  boy  of  an  escort  may  not  excite  any  uneasiness. 
Does  he  wear  a jacket  and  a cap,  or  has  he  a long  tailed  coat?  Does  he 
wear  a cane  and  an  eye-glass  ? It  requires  a great  many  such  data  to 
enable  us  to  act  the  umpire. 

I.  H.  E.  S. — Bold  I am,  and  bold  I'll  be  ; 

Farther  I’ll  go,  and  more  I’ll  sec. 

W.  Taylor. — As  we  said  to  J.  Jones,  in  page  216,  we  have  as  little  to  do 
with  individuals  as  possible.  Papers,  addressed,  to  the  public  at  large, 
cannot,  without  offence,  show  any  partiality  to  particular  names,  sects,  or 
parties.  It  is  but  very  little  that  we  presume  to  teach.  We  are  rather  a 
mirror,  in  which  the  age  may  see  itself  vaguely  defined. 


X.  Y.  Z. — Every  sound  mind  is  a log'cal  mind,  and  such  a mind  has  no 
occasion  to  learn  logic.  The  law  is  not  for  the  righteous,  but  for  the  wicked. 
Learning  is  not  intended  to  teach  the  icise,  but  the  foolish.  A man  may 
learn  grammar  by  the  ear  as  he  learns  music,  and  he  may  learn  logic  so  too. 
Logic  is  merely  the  rules  of  reasoning.  But  a man  may  obey  the  rules 
without  knowing  them  as  logicians  have  expressed  them ; and  he  may  knmv 
them  without  following  them.  We  only  recommend  logic  to  unsound  minds, 
which  pretend  to  more  accuracy  of  thought  than  they  possess.  It  may,  or 
may  not,  be  of  service  to  them  ; perhaps  they  are  unable  to  learn  it. 

“ An  Old  Subscriber  ” ought  to  be  an  experienced  one.  Yet  she  calls  herself 
a novice  in  love  affairs,  and  wonders  what  is  the  best  sort  of  diet  Jov  a 
smitten  heart.  One  of  the  signs  of  calf  love,  they  say,  is  want  of  appetite. 
Of  course,  hot  meat,  especially  fat,  is  very  bad.  Cold  rib  of  mutton  or 
lamb  is  excellent  for  a weak  stomach.  If  you  want  to  conceal  your  complaint, 
beware  of  strong  dishes,  and  pick  a cold  pig  s foot,  if  you  can  get  it;  but 
love  laughs  at  prescriptions,  and  never  follows  advice.  We  suspect  our 
correspondent  is  not  in  love,  for  her  hand  does  not  seem  to  tremble.  She 
ought  to  be  so  nervous  and  shaky,  that  she  can’t  write.  Love  is  an  agitator. 

Lancasterian  is  a traveller,  and  meets  bugs  in  his  travels,  and  wishes  to 
know  how  to  prevent  their  biting.  He  ought  to  wear  an  Indian  rubber  night 
shirt,  dipped  in  naphtha. 

Janet. — A lady  that  allows  a gentleman,  a stranger,  to  introduce  himself  to 
her,  loses  respect  for  herself.  He  will  conceive  a bad  opin  ion  of  her.  A 
yentleman  may  present  a pair  of  gloves  to  a lady  as  he  may  present  a bouquet, 
without  any  particular  meaning.  Ladies  should  not  criticise  too  keenly  the 
little  kindnesses  of  gentlemen,  as  it  checks  them,  intimidates  them,  and 
makes  them  shy,  cold,  amd  reserved  when  they  might  otherwise  be  frank  and 
generous. 

R.  W.  A. — Cock’s-comb  is  an  annual.  Coxcomb  is  an  animal.  It  is  a pity 
that  the  animals  are  not  annuals,  though  they  seem  to  be  so  in  our  corres- 
pondent's handwriting. 

The  Parliamentary  Reports  may  all  be  obtained  at  Hansard’s  office, 
Turnstile-passage,  Lincoln’s ■ inn-fields. 

C.  S. — “The  Adventures  of  a Bashful  Man  ” are  not  original ; they  appeared 
in  a periodical  some  time  ago.  On  sending  copied  contributions,  our  cor- 
respondents should  always  state  whence  they  are  taken,  so  that  we  may 
give  the  authority. 

L.  St.  E. — Both  the  recipes  are  superseded  by  modern  discoveries.  Mathridate 
is  a compound  of  nearly  forty  ingredients,  one  half  of  which  neutralize  each 
other.  The  cure  for  ague  may  do  harm,  for  this  reason  : although  it  might 
succeed  in  some  instances,  in  others  the  perspiration  would  be  so  copious  as 
to  very  much  weaken  the  patient,  who,  relying  on  the  efficacy  of  the  recipe, 
would  delay  calling  in  medical  aid  until  too  late. 

J.  T.  B. — The  pieces  sent  are  nearly  fifty  times  as  numerous  as  those  inserted, 
consequently  the  suggestion  that  they  should  be  published  in  a supplement 
would  be  impracticable.  Query — who  would  purchase  it  ? 

Postage  Stamps. — The  order  for  allowing  an  embossed  head,  either  with  or 
without  the  original  cover  on  which  that  head  was  imprinted,  to  pass 
through  the  Post-office  in  the  ordinary  manner,  was  issued  in  July.  See 
No.  19,  p.  233. 

Cryptos  is  thanked  for  his  favourable  opinion  and  good  wishes.  Quant  a 
ces  autres,  g a ne  manque  pas ; nous  en  avons  en  masse,  et  du  bon.  Favour 
the  publisher  with  a call. 

F.  & G.  H.  are  two  rude  boys,  whose  impudence  far  exceeds  their  good 
manners.  They  are  very  likely  to  be  always  on  the  list  when  the  cane 
served  out. 

" An  Old  Subscriber.” — Try  salt  of  sorrel  instead  of  oxalic  acid. 

G.  M. — Inquire  of  Mr.  Wilson,  mechanician  and  model  maker,  Old  Change. 

C.  V.  R.  — Carpenter’s  Popular  Cyclopedia;  Animal  Physiology,  10s.  6 d. 

T.,  Margate. — See  Instructions  for  making  Blue  Ink,  No.  25,  p.  395. 

Tyro. — Euler’s  Algebra  is  a good  book,  published  by  Longman. 

“ An  Admirer  of  Eugene  Sue. — Some  mistuke.  Write  to  the  publishers. 

“A  New  Subscriber/’  Waterford. — Order  Vol.  II.  of  a bookseller  there. 

A.  Jones;  M.  A.  P. ; J.  Jones  ( particularly  108);  H.  J.  W. ; T.  M.,  Man- 
chester; IIulbert. — Consult  the  Index. 

Communications  Received. — Elizabeth. — Louisa. — E.  D. — C.  B.,  Bristol. 
—A.  G.— J.  H.  T.— Julia  R.— S.  O.  H.— Anne  B.  (yes).— G.  D — J. 
Clabkson. — De  Rochquine. — “ A Printer.” — T.  Field  ( not  suitable ). 
— L.  St.  E. — Montrose  (see  No.  Ill,  p.  105,  and  No.  118,  p.  217 ). — 
M.  C.  C. — Alfred  C.— G.  M— n.  ( is  it  original  ?)  - T.  E.  G. — Padeield 
C averygoodone). — M.  A.  A., Paris.  — R.  II. — J.  J.,  Greenwich. — Beatrice 
C. — “ One  who  sells  the  Family  Herald.”- — L.  N.  (not  suitable).—  Ermi- 
nilda.  — Ayles. — “ A Member  of  the  Franklin  Club.” — Ciiado. — W.  W. 
— F.  J.  Cape  (not  at  present).—  C.  H.  R. — Medicus. — Jane  M. — Cieur 
de  Lion. — Clarence  V.  (below  par). — H.  P.- — Lutine.— R.  S.,  Ply- 
mouth.— “ Q.  in  the  Corner.” — John  R.  D. — E.  V.  G.  (no  doubt  it  is ). 
— J.  A.  Perthensis. — C.  F.,  Wolverhampton.- — T.  G.  (with  four  young 
ladies  and  two  young  gentlemen). — Randolph  ( it  is  an  insect ). — A.  L. 
(no  vacancy ). 

William;  C.  D.  M.;  G.  B.;  R.  F.,  Bressingham;  Viceamaditya. — The 
questions  are  either  inappropriate,  too  trivial,  or  we  are  unable  to  answer 
them. 

Bertha;  Solus;  Glendower. — In  our  next. 


AND  AMUSEMENT  FOR  THE  MILLION 


CAUTION  TO  ADVERTISERS. — Those  who  entrust  Agents  to  insert  their  Adver- 
tisements in  our  columns  are.  requested  to  examine  the  receipts.  A principal  was  lately 
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FAMILY  HERALD. 


YOUNG  FAMILIES;  OR  THE  DIFFICULTIES  OF  TRAINING 
AND  SETTING-UP. 


The  pleasurable  excitement  of  a wedding  is  very  soon  over;  but  in  gene 
ral,  for  a few  months  after  marriage,  everything  at  home  is  in  apple  pie 
order;  house  clean  and  tidy,  furniture  new— a little  paradise.  By-and-by 
tidings  come — anxiety  appears — doctor — nurse — bustie  and  discomfort  all 
at  once — the  husband  is  turned  out  and  the  wife  is  in.  This  is  the 
beginning  of  sorrow.  Where  quietness  lately  reigned  with  uninterrupted 
sweetness,  screaming  is  now  heard;  and  when  will  it  cease?  When  again  will 
one  short  hour  of  honeymoon  repose  be  enjoyed  by  the  married  pair?  For 
twenty  years  to  come,  perhaps,  the  young  screamers  will  arrive  ill  rapid 
succession;  and  before  that  time  has  elapsed,  a new  subject  of  anxiety  pre- 
sents itself;  wh-en  the  first-arrived  have  mounted  up  to  adolescence,  and  I 
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begun  to  think  of  setting  out  in  life,  or  up  in  pairs,  like  their  father  and 
mother  before  them: — What  shall  we  do  with  the  boys  and  how  shall  we 
educate  the  girls? 

These  are  two  very  difficult  questions,  so  very  difficult,  indeed,  that 
editors  though  we  he,  and,  therefore,  supposed  to  know  everything,  we 
candidly  confess  that  we  cannot  answer  them.  Some  people  would  say, 
with  great  appearance  of  wisdom  and  experience,  “ all  depends  upon  cir- 
cumstances,” and  a Frenchman  cutting  it  much  shorter,  to  get  sooner  over 
the  difficulty,  might  say,  “ cela  depends,”  that  depends ; and,  perhaps,  this  is 
just  as  good  an  answer  as  could  be  given.  Nevertheless,  for  our  own 
credit,  it  is  necessary  that  we  say  a little  more,  even  at  the  risk  of  saying 
something  more  foolish.  Circumstances  have  much  to  do  with  the  answer. 
A nobleman  or  landholder  has  provision  for  his  heir  in  his  title  and  estates, 
and  perhaps  he  has  influence  or  capital  enough  to  set  up  half  a dozen  sons 
in  the  church,  the  array,  or  navy,  or  in  some  of  the  government  stalls  of 
office.  But  as  no  man  in  this  world  is  content  with  what  comes  easily  to 
him,  even  this  monopolist  of  fortune’s  favours  most  probably  feels  discon- 
tented, and  complains,  like  a poor  tradesman,  of  the  difficulty  of  providing 
for  a number  of  boys.  Their  expenses  at  school  and  college  are  enormous; 
then  they  must  travel  to  foreign  countries  to  learn  French,  German,  Italian, 
and  Spanish,  and  rub  off  the  prejudices  of  national  habits  and  customs, 
creeds,  and  rituals.  Then  they  must  each  have  their  allowance,  to  enable 
them  to  keep  their  horses  and  grooms,  valets,  and  etceteras.  If  not,  the 
young  men  will  grumble;  and  the  father  will  have  but  small  thanks  for  what 
he  has  already  done,  because  of  his  unwillingness  to  do  more. 

Then  the  daughters.  They  must  be  educated  for  ladies;  they  must  be 
gentlemen’s,  or  perhaps  noblemen’s  wives;  they  must  not  descend  in  rank. 
They  must  be  taught  the  usual  female  fascinations;  the  arts  of  dancing 
and  music,  and  perhaps  drawing,  if  they  have  patience  and  talent  for  it. 
The  talent  is  not  so  requisite  for  music  and  dancing;  these  they  must 
learn,  with  or  without  talent.  Needlework  is  of  less  importance;  but  a 
little  fancy  work,  no  doubt,  is  a feather  in  the  cap  even  of  a princess. 
With  these,  and  a smattering  of  French,  and  some  experience  in  novel 
reading,  and  modern  poetry,  and  modern  fashions,  and  modern  etiquette, 
and  other  modern  subjects  of  study  for  modern  young  ladies,  they  are  ready 
to  be  set  up  as  fixtures  in  some  domestic  establishment;  not  only  ready,  per- 
haps, but  qualified,  and  if  spoiled  at  all,  spoiled  rather  with  too  much  edu- 
cation than  too  little.  With  these,  however,  a parent  can  do  little;  the 
peculiarity  of  woman’s  destiny  is  that  she  is  passive.  She  must  wait. 
Many  men  are  as  passive  in  their  natures  as  women,  perhaps  more  so;  but 
society  gives  an  active  position  to  the  man,  which  it  denies  to  the  woman, 
and,  like  a coward  in  the  ranks,  he  is  driven  on  to  the  fight,  even  without 
the  skill  or  the  courage  for  fighting. 

We  will  not  affirm  that  either  of  the  sexes  is  improperly  educated  in 
high  life ; for  it-is  not  the  individual  parent,  but  society,  that  educates 

them.  The  father  is  helpless ; he  cannot  educate  his  sons  or  his  daughters 
otherwise  than  custom  commands.  They  must  be  educated  according  to 
their  rank;  and  the  fashionable  education  which  he  refuses  to  give  them 
they  find  for  themselves.  Fashion  is  the  great  schoolmaster,  especially  in 
the  fashionable  circles;  it  teaches  almost  everything  that  is  learnt,  and  it 
supplies  the  very  strongest  stimulants  for  application  of  which  human 
nature  is  susceptible.  Fashion  sends  us  to  school;  it  makes  us  dance,  and 
sing,  and  play  music,  and  read  novels;  and  a father  has  no  power  to  order 
it  otherwise.  His  children  roust  grow  up  like  the  children  of  the  age. 

In  the  lower  spheres  of  industry  and  of  dependence  the  anxiety  of  the 
parent  assumes  a very  different  phasis.  There  is  no  necessity  that  the 
boy  should  be  sent  to  college,  or  that  he  should  even  receive  a classical 
education.  The  parent  is  often  sadly  perplexed  upon  this  point.  Having, 
perhaps,  had  no  such  education  himself,  he  hardly  knows  what  its  value 
is;  but  he  feels  that  there  is  a spell  about  it — some  mysterious  charm, 
which  entitles  those  possessed  of  it  to  respect  and  consideration.  But 

then,  again,  it  is  often  a poor  way  of  making  one’s  bread;  and  if  that 
be  the  principal  object  to  be  considered,  perhaps  prudence  may  suggest  the 
propriety  of  taking  some  more  direct  road  to  the  end  in  view.  Prudence 
may  be  right  in  this  suggestion,  and  it  may  be  wrong.  “ It  is  all  a 
chance,”  says  the  father;  “ and  yet  my  son  is  a clever  lad,  and  as  likely  as 
any  man’s  son  to  make  his  way  in  the  world.”  It  is  no  easy  matter  coming 
to  the  end  of  this  process  of  reasoning.  It  is  a sort  of  syllogism,  with  a 
major  and  minor  proposition,  but  no  conclusion.  Chance  sometimes  leads 
a man  right  in  sending  his  son  to  college,  and  sometimes  wrong.  It  is  a 
dangerous  experiment  for  a man  of  small  means  and  little  influence.  It 
launches  a young  man  into  an  ocean  of  mental  anxiety,  which  very  soon 
blanches  his  cheek,  breaks  his  spirit,  and  attenuates  his  frame.  But  such 
a life  of  mental  anxiety  forms  many  useful  and  noble  minds,  whose  virtues 
and  whose  praises  are  little  heard  of  in  the  political  newspapers  and  poli- 
tical gossip  of  the  day,  but  are  felt  and  appreciated  in  those  little  spheres 
of  usefulness  in  which  they  are  shut  lip  for  ever  from  the  gaze  of  the 
world.  Others,  perhaps,  it  spoils,  and  converts  into  miserable  recluses, 
fanatics,  and  wranglers,  who  keep  up  the  spiritual  excitement  of  sects  and 
the  decomposition  of  the  world  of  belief.  To  apprentice  hoys  to  trades  is 
objectionable  to  many  parents,  who  have  succeeded,  perhaps  by  trade  itself, 
in  setting  themselves  up  in  a genteel  way.  They  have  less  objection  to  one 
of  the  professions,  as  they  are  called,  which  makes  the  boy  respectable  at 
once,  and  saves  him  the  trouble  of  rising  to  respectability  by  his  own  efforts. 
To  make  an  attorney  of  him,  or  a chemist,  and  perhaps  a surgeon  and  phy- 
sician, seems  very  desirable;  or  even  a clerkship  in  a bank  or  a West  India 
merchant’s,  or  perhaps  a place  in  the  Custom-house,  or  East  India  House, 
or  Somerset  House,  if  it  could  be  procured,  might  make  the  boy  a gentle- 
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man  at  once.  But  the  idea  of  binding  him  to  a trade  is  altogether  dis- 
agreeable to  man}'  respectable  people.  And  yet  these  respectable  people 
are  all  as  keen  as  Mammon  for  the  acquisition  of  money,  and  would  look 
np  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  as  a man  so  far  beyond  them  in  rank, 
that  they  would  almost  lose  their  breath  in  attempting  to  speak  to  him, 
though  this  Lord  Mayor  is  generally  nothing  more  than  a rich  tradesman, 
who  has  served  his  apprenticeship,  and  risen  from  the  counter.  Glad 
would  they  be,  if  they  thought  their  son  could  rise  to  the  mayoralty;  but 
they  would  rather  escape  the  service  at  the  counter,  if  they  possibly  could. 
This  intense  anxiety  to  make  young  men  enter  the  world  as  gentlemen 
very  generally  defeats  the  great  object  the  parents  have  in  view — the  ac- 
quisition of  money,  or  the  making  of  fortunes;  but  it  has  the  effect  of 
filling  the  world  with  a host  of  active  adventurers,  schemers,  and  specu- 
lators, to  whose  genius,  perhaps,  as  much  as  to  mercantile  or  manufac- 
turing industry,  we  are  at  present  indebted  for  the  great  social  and 
mechanical  changes  that  are  now  covering  the  face  of  society.  Without 
such  men — rogues  as  many  of  them  are — the  world  would  be  as  dull  and 
drivelling  as  it  was  a hundred  years  ago.  The  class  of  poor  gentlemen 
holds  a most  important  position  in  society — a frontier  position  between  the 
two  extremes.  The  press — the  most  powerful  instrument  in  the  world  for 
good  or  evil — is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  this  class.  Literature  and 
the  fine  arts  are  under  their  sole  management.  Fancies,  crotchets,  theories, 
Utopian  projects,  prospectuses,  and  quackeries  innumerable  are  daily  ori- 
ginating in  their  fertile  brains.  Without  them  the  papers  would  become 
single  sheets  again,  for  lack  of  advertisements;  and  the  tradesmen  decay, 
for  lack  of  customers.  Such  men  only  want  education  to  set  them  agoing; 
but  no  parent  ever  educates  his  child  for  such  a purpose.  No  young  man 
is  ever  educated  for  the  press;  he  may  be  educated  for  one  of  the  fine  arts, 
and  become  a poor  gentleman,  but  he  is  never  educated  for  literature.  If 
ever  he  finds  his  way  to  a living  by  his  pen,  it  is  through  some  unforeseen, 
undesigned,  and  what  the  world  calls  providential  circumstances,  through  a 
course,  often,  of  suffering  which  renders  his  destiny  far  from  being  enviable. 
Unenviable  and  helpless  as  the  poor  gentleman’s  life  is,  there  is,  perhaps, 
no  sphere  of  life  which  is  so  crammed  and  overstocked  with  population; 
and  we  are  inclined  to  attribute  this  chiefly  to  the  pride  of  parents,  aiming 
at  something  for  their  children  beyond  their  means,  and  thus  launching 
them  into  the  world  without  any  active  talents,  like  so  many  ladies  in  a 
ball-room  waiting  to  be  asked.  A trade  or  profession  of  any  kind  is 
always  of  value  to  a man.  Many  would  not  resort  to  it;  but  some  would 
if  they  could,  and  if  they  are  too  proud  to  work,  they  can  speculate  in  it. 

The  daughters  of  the  middle  classes  are  problems  quite  as  puzzling  as 
the  boys.  They  are  in  this  most  uncomfortable  position,  that  they  may 
turn  out  to  be  ladies,  or  they  may  not.  In  this  ambiguous  state  they,  of 
course,  always  look  upwards;  they  prefer  masters  to  men — tradesmen  to 
mechanics — capital  to  servitude.  They  would  enter  life  as  ladies  at  once. 
Their  chance,  one  would  think,  is  better  in  accepting  clever  men,  than 
in  waiting  for  masters  of  substance,  who,  in  their  turn,  are  looking  up  to  the 
sphere  above  them.  But  the  idea  of  even  stooping  in  order  to  rise  is  as 
revolting  to  a woman  as  to  a man;  and  so  universal  is  the  dislike  to  this 
idea,  that  the  mechanic  is  rejected  and  degraded,  and  kept  at  a distance, 
until  he  can  prove  himself  a man  of  substance.  Then  he  is  smiled  upon 
as  a prize  worth  contending  for.  But  perhaps  the  smile  comes  too  late. 
The  mechanic  has  allied  himself  to  one  of  his  own  class,  and  raised  her  to 
opulence  along  with  him.  Now,  in  this,  the  young  ladies  are  less  to  blame 
than  society.  Were  mechanics  better  treated — treated  according  to  per- 
sonal behaviour,  and  not  according  to  rank — they  would  find  the  young 
ladies’  hearts  not  such  closed  doors  as  they  now  appear,  but  perfectly 
willing  to  take  their  chance  of  life  along  with  them  in  a humble  beginning. 
It  is  fashion  that  bars  the  heart;  and  the  young  are  purer  in  love  than  the 
aged.  This  fashion,  however,  fills  the  world  with  governesses,  ladies’ 
maids,  and  other  active  and  industrious  females  who  support  themselves; 
but  it  leaves  behind,  in  domestic  circles,  maiden  aunts,  who,  in  comfortable 
families,  are  always  useful,  but  are  too  often  treated  with  unfeeling  cruelty 
by  a heartless  world.  But  as  no  evil  is  without  its  corresponding  good, 
the  exclusion  of  the  mechanic  from  the  sphere  above  him  is  a protection  to 
females  of  his  own  sphere,  who  are  thus,  by  the  very  severity  and  apparent 
cruelty  of  fashion,  more  closely  linked  in  love  and  friendship  with  their 
own  class  of  males  than  they  would  otherwise  be.  By  thus  following 
fashion  throughout  all  its  natural  consequences,  we  perceive  a universal 
justice,  in  strange  combination  with  particular  injustice;  and  this  is  a great 
truth,  which  all  nature  demoustrates,  that  the  universal  is  good  when  the 
particular  is  evil — that  the  whole  is  right  even  when  a part  is  wrong. 

In  the  third  or  lowest  scale  of  society  the  difficulties  of  training,  in  so 
far  as  education  and  pride  are  concerned,  are  entirely  removed.  The 
difficulty  here  is  to  find  bread.  There  is  always  a strange  resemblance 
between  the  two  extremes.  There  are  comparatively  few  difficulties 
amongst  the  higher  classes,  only  a little  grumbling  at  expense;  but  the 
way  is  clear.  There  is  no  dilemma.  And  there  is  as  little  dilemma 
amongst  the  poor.  Their  way  is  clear  also.  As  soon  as  a boy  can  do 
anything  for  food,  he  is  made  to  do  it.  There  is  little  choosing;  he  takes 
whatever  happens  to  offer.  The  boy  often  makes  a trade  for  himself,  and 
begs  a halfpenny  occasionally  to  make  up  a mea-l.  As  he  grows  strong 
and  bold,  his  associates  lead  him  to  his  natural  destination. 

The  great  difficulties  lie  between  the  two  extremes — amongst  the  middle 
classes;  who,  living  on  the  frontier,  are  most  exposed  to  the  invasion 
of  the  enemy,  and  in  greatest  danger  of  experiencing  a melancholy 
change  of  condition.  This  position  of  anxiety,  however,  is  the  great 
source  of  mental  development  amongst  this  staple  portion  of  every 


community.  Here  all  the  vigour  of  society  is  concentrated.  Here  the 
arts  and  the  sciences  are  cultivated:  this  is  the  great  source  of  all  invention 
and  of  all  discovery.  It  is  the  school  of  genius — it  is  the  most  central 
position  for  seeing  all  the  world — the  rich  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  pr>or 
on  the  other.  It  is  alike  removed  from  the  enervating  pleasures  of  wealth 
and  the  demoralizing  temptations  of  poverty,  and  its  schemes  and  projects 
are  all  of  the  most  universal  nature,  inasmuch  as  they  relate  to  the 
arts  of  life,  and  tend  in  some  mode  or  other  to  further  the  progress  of 
civilization. 

In  this  sphere  the  greatest  anxiety  is  experienced  in  the  raising  of 
children — anxiety  felt  so  intensely  by  many  as  even  to  ruin  their  health, 
and  almost  disqualify  them  for  active  life.  But  there  is  great  moral 
weakness  in  yielding,  as  many  do,  to  such  feelings.  Children  do  not 
feel  poverty  as  men  and  women  do.  A young  prince  would  be  happy  in 
a cottage.  And  when  they  arrive  at  youth  and  maturity,  they  acquire 
those  active  and  fighting  qualities  which  enable  them,  even  in  the  worst 
extremities,  to  make  something  of  life,  and  fear  to  lose  it.  In  a little 
while  they  will  feel  just  as  their  parents  do,  and  rejoice,  perhaps,  to  buffet 
the  world  and  push  their  way  through  it.  Parents  have  more  to  fear  from 
pride  than  prudence.  Pride  involves  themselves  in  straits,  and  makes  ad- 
venturers of  their  children.  Prudence  is  always  the  best  counsellor;  for  if 
they  should  be  disappointed,  they  are  justified  by  their  children  in  after 
life,  who,  in  such  circumstances,  blame  themselves,  and  not  their  parents, 
for  the  misfortunes  of  life.  We  think  this  always  a good  resolution  tor  a 
parent  to  have  before  the  eye  of  his  mind — “ Let  me  so  rear  my  children 
according  to  my  means,  that  they  never  can  reproach  me  either  for  foolish 
extravagance  and  pride,  or  for  parsimony  and  meanness,  after  I am  dead.” 
By  following  such  a guide  the  memory  of  a parent  will  be  honoured  by  his 
offspring,  and  fortune  alone  will  be  blamed  for  the  trials  they  encounter. 


STANZAS. 


Ye?,  we  may  meet  again ; but,  oh ! 

Meet  not  as  once  we  parted ! 

From  one  sad  bosom  well  I know 
Life’s  first  bloom  hath  departed ; 

And  it  were  vain 
To  hope  it  all  could  come  again. 

Perchance  thou , too,  art  changed ! Old 
Is  ruthless  in  his  changes.  [Time 

I’d  say— but  that  it  wex'e  a crime— 

All  lovers  he  estranges. 

But  ’tis  not  so — 

Some  hearts  in  absence  closer  grow. 

I thought,  before  I knew  thee  well, 

Thou  hadst  not  much  of  feeling  ; 

’Twas  buried  deep  in  darkest  cell. 

Thy  proud  mien  all  concealing  ; 

And  oft  I’d  vow, 

All  mind — no  heart — shone  on  that  brow. 

I tried — yet  felt  that  I must  fail — 

If  pique  or  doubt  could  move  thee 

To  lay  aside  the  calm,  cold  veil 
Which  made  me  fear  to  love  thee. 

The  hope  was  wild ; 

But  it  my  careless  hours  beguiled. 

Alas  1 ’twere  better  had  I sought 
To  fathom  Etna’s  caves — 

To  check  the  onward  rush  of  thought, 


Or  stem  the  ocean’s  waves, 

Than  to  divine 

What  pass’d  in  that  proud  soul  of  thine. 

I dreamt  not  that  the  spark  my  hand, 

Rash  and  unheeding,  Ihrew, 

Had  lit  the  blaze  so  wildly  grand 
Which  burst  upon  my  view  ; 

And  shrank  amazed, 

When,  spite  of  all,  it  brighter  blazed. 

I,  like  a child  too  rashly  playing 
With  elements  of  fire, 

Without  the  power  of  it  allaying. 

Should  peril  thus  transpire. 

Saw  not  the  rays 

Till  scorch’d  and  singed  all  by  the  blaze. 

But  now — I sigh  to  deem  it  so  ! — 

This  is  but  idle  dreaming, 

Caused  by  a once  resplendent  glow. 

Thro’  memory  faintly  gleaming. 

Full  soon  ’tis  faded. 

By  later  scenes  of  sorrow  shaded. 

Idol  of  day-dreams  flown  for  aye — 

Meteor  too  brief  and  bright — 

Dear  sun  of  youth’s  scarce  dawning  day — 
Sole  star  in  memory’s  night ! 

'',11  -more — wert  thou 
To  mo  -hut  thou  art  nothing  vow 

H.  A.  L. 


FAMILY  MATTERS. 

After  the  first  of  J anuary  next,  all  rur.away  marriages  at  Gretna  Green 
will  be  undoubtedly  illegal.  The  Lyd:  a Languishes  and  romantic  Bever- 
leys  should  make  the  best  use  of  the  interim. 

A gamekeeper  in  the  employ  of  Lord  Clonbrook,  his  wife,  and  five  chil- 
dren, died  last  week  from  drinking  tea  prepared  with  water  boiled  in  a 
copper  kettle  which  had  lain  by  for  a long  time. 

Evidences  of  Feeling. — Oh!  how  I detest  your  sentimental  people, 
who  pretend  to  be  full  of  feeling;  who  will  cry  over  a worm,  and  yet  treat 
real  misfortune  with  neglect.  There  are  your  fine  ladies  that  I have  seen 
in  a dining-room,  and  when,  by  an  accident,  an  earwig  has  come  out  of  a 
peach,  after  having  been  half-killed  in  opening  it,  she  would  exclaim,  “ Oh, 
poor  thing!  you  have  broken  its  back;  do  spare  if;  I can’t  bear  to  see  even 
an  insect  suffer.  Oh,  there,  my  lord,  how  you  hurt  it:  stop,  let  ine  open 
the  window  and  put  it  out.”  And  then  the  husband  drawls  out,  “ My  wife 
is  quite  remarkable  for  her  sensibility:  I married  her  purely  for  that.” 
And  the  wife  cries,  “ Oh,  now,  my  lord,  you  are  too  good  to  say  that:  if  I 
had  not  had  a grain  of  feeling,  I should  have  learnt  it  from  you.”  And  so 
they  go  on,  praising  each  other;  and,  perhaps,  the  next  morning,  when  she 
is  getting  into  her  carriage,  a poor  woman,  with  a child  at  her  breast,  and 
so  starved  that  she  has  not  a drop  of  milk,  begs  charity  of  her,  and  she 
draws  up  the  glass,  and  tells  the  footman  another  time  not  to  let  those  dis- 
gusting people  stand  at  the  door. — Lady  Hester  Stanhope  s Memoirs. 

Matrimony. — Since  the  customs  of  society  have  awarded  to  man  the 
privilege  of  making  the  first  advances  towards  matrimony,  it  is  the  safest 
arid  happiest  way  for  woman  to  leave  the  matter  entirely  in  his  hands. 
She  should  be  so  educated  as  to  consider  that  happiness  may  be  equally 
attained  in  married  or  single  life,  and  that  no  union  but  the  most  perfect 
i one  is  at  all  desirable.  Matrimony  should  be  considered  as  an  incident  in 
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life,  which,  if  it  come  at  all,  must  come  without  any  contrivance.  Where 
there  is  a fair  chance  of  every  woman’s  being-  married  who  wishes  it,  the 
more  things  are  left  to  their  natural  course  the  better.  Where  girls  are 
brought  up  to  be  good  daughters  and  sisters,  to  consider  the  development 
of  their  own  intellectual  and  moral  natures  as  the  great  business  of  life, 
and  to  view  matrimony  as  a good,  only  when  it  comes  unsought,  and 
marked  by  such  a fitness  of  things,  inward  and  outward,  as  shows  it  to  be 
one  of  the  appointments  of  God,  they  will  fully  enjoy  their  years  of  single 
life,  free  from  all  anxiety  about  being  established,  and  will  generally  be  the 
first  sought  in  marriage  by  the  wise  and  good  of  the  other  sex;  whereas 
those  who  are  brought  up  to  think  the  great  business  of  life  is  to  get 
married,  and  who  spend  their  lives  in  plans  and  manoeuvres  to  bring  it 
about,  are  the  very  ones  who  remain  single,  or,  what  is  worse,  make  unhappy 
matches. 

Longevity. — In  reference  to  a paragraph  which  appeared  in  No.  108, 
p.  58,  concerning  an  aged  pair,  a correspondent  at  Cranbrook,  in  Kent, 
informs  us,  that  a couple  of  the  name  of  Godfrey  lived  together  there, 
as  man  and  wife,  81  years.  The  husband  died  aged  112,  and  his  wife  108; 
their  united  ages  being  220  years.  In  the  instance  we  gave,  both  died  on 
the  same  day. 

Feathers. — Those  of  wild  fowls  are  not  available  for  bedding,  owing  to 
the  saline  particles  preventing  them  from  drying.  To  remedy  this,  it  is 
customary  to  bake  them;  but  the  following  process  will  be  found  more 
efficient,  and  bas  also  the  effect  of  cleansing  them  from  their  animal  oil:  — 
To  every  gallon  of  water  put  a pound  of  quick  lime,  and  mix  well  together. 
When  the  lime  is  precipitated,  pour  off  the  clear  water,  and  reserve  it  for 
use.  Put  the  feathers  to  be  cleaned  into  a tub,  pour  on  sufficient  of  the 
lime-water  to  cover  them,  work  them  about,  and  let  them  lie  immersed  for 
three  or  four  days;  then  raise  them  with  a sieve,  squeezing  out  the  foul 
water.  Wash  the  feathers  in  clean  water,  and  dry  them  in  nets,  shaking 
them  from  time  to  time.  As  they  become  dry,  they  will  fall  through  the 
meshes,  and  must  be  collected  and  stored  for  use,  after  being  well  beat  to  re- 
move the  lime  dust,  should  any  adhere.  Air  should  be  admitted  freely  during 
the  process,  which  may  all  be  accomplished  in  about  three  weeks, 
and  by  this  means  feathers  heretofore  considered  useless  will  be  made 
available. 

To  Change  the  Colour  op  a Rose. — If  the  stem  of  a white  rose  be 
placed  in  a solution  of  yellow  prussiate  of  potash  for  four  or  five  hours,  and 
then  placed  in  a solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  the  colour  will  be  changed  to 
a delicate  primrose,  while  the  fragrance  remains  unchanged. 

To  Preserve  Flowers  throughout  the  Winter. — Pluck  the  flowers 
when  half  blown,  and  place  them  in  a closely  covered  earthen  vessel, 
dipping  them,  with  the  stalks  downward,  in  equal  quantities  of  water  and 
verjuice,  mixed  with  a small  quantity  of  bay  salt.  The  vessel  must  be 
kept  closed,  and  in  a warm  place;  and  then  if,  on  the  coldest  day  in  winter, 
the  flowers  be  taken  out,  washed  in  cold  water,  and  held  before  a gentle 
fire,  they  will  open  as  if  in  their  usual  bloom.  [The  preceding  instructions 
have  been  inserted  in  various  publications,  and  having  at  length  met  the 
eye  of  the  editor  of  the  Gardener’s  Chronicle,  he  observes,  “We  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  such  a method  can  possess  any  sort  of  advantage. 
Doubtless,  if  flowers  are  immersed  in  a fluid  of  this  kind,  or  in  acetic  acid 
and  water,  or  even  in  a saturated  solution  of  salt,  they  may’  be  preserved, — 
or  rather  pickled;  and  it  is  very  possible  that  some  flowers  thus  treated 
may  partially’  open  while  drying  before  a fire.  But  what  is  the  use  of  such 
a scheme?  The  flowers  can  have  neither  colour,  smell,  nor  freshness.”] 

Remedy  for  Bleeding  at  the  Gums. — A Boston  paper,  recording  a 
case  of  death  from  bleeding  at  the  gums  after  tooth  extraction,  says  that 
in  such  cases  a piece  of  cork,  burned  to  a crisp,  and  introduced  into  the 
cavity  from  which  the  tooth  has  been  drawn,  is  an  effectual  remedy. 

Tooth-ache. — A correspondent  says,  that  the  following  remedy  (recom- 
mended by  a West  Indian  lady’,  w hose  teeth  were  all  bad,  and  frequently 
pained  her)  has  been  found  effectual  both  by  himself  and  others,  after 
suffering  excruciating  pain  for  several  days:— On  going  to  bed,  drop  some 
laudanum  on  fine  jeweller’s  cotton,  and  put  it  into  the  ear.  In  half  an  hour 
the  pain  will  be  gone. 

Flies. — An  effectual  remedy  for  flies  is  a strong  infusion  of  Souchong 
tea,  sweetened  with  sugar — as  fatal  a solution  as  arsenic.  The  skin  of 
potatoes  boiled  in  water  for  some  time,  and  the  water  afterwards  boiled 
down  to  a small  portion,  aiso  y’ields  a deadly  poison. 

Pickled  Cauliflowers. — The  w’hitest  and  firmest  cauliflowers  that 
can  be  obtained  should  be  chosen  for  this  purpose.  Cut  or  break  the 
flower  into  small  branches,  and  put  them  into  salt  and  water  for  a week  or 
ten  days.  The  brine,  or  pickle,  should  be  made  strong  enough  with  salt 
for  an  egg  to  float  on  the  surface.  Take  them  from  the  brine,  and  put 
them  into  a saucepan  of  clean  water.  Let,  them  boil  for  about  ten  minutes 
or  a quarter  of  an  hour,  or  until  they  begin  to  get  tender;  but  they  must 
not  be  done,  or  they  will  lose  their  crispness.  Drain  them  from  the  water 
and  spread  them  on  a coarse  cloth,  or  on  sieves,  and  put  them  to  dry  in 
the  sun  until  all  the  moisture  is  evaporated;  then  put  them  into  a jar  and 
cover  them  with  distilled  or  white  wine  vinegar.  Mace,  longpepper,  white 
peppercorns,  and  a few  grains  of  allspice  may  be  added  to  the  vinegar, 
which  should  be  kept  warm  for  some  time  by  the  side  of  the  fire  to  extract 
the  flavour  of  the  spice,  but  must  not  be  allowed  to  boil.  Pour  the  vinegar 
over  the  cauliflower  when  it  is  cold.  Cork  the  jar  close,  and  put  it  aside  for 
use.  Fill  the  jar  occasionally  with  vinegar,  as  the  flowers  absorb  it. — G.R. 


PUNCH’S  GUIDE  TO  LADIES’  MAIDS. 


Ladies’  maids  are  the  rarest  articles  of  female  domestic  service,  and 
being  in  the  nature  of  luxuries,  are  the  best  paid. 

Servants  belonging  to  this  superior  class  should  be  able  to  rend  and 
write.  It  is  good  practice  in  the  former  accomplishment  to  read  all  the 
notes  sent  to  y'our  mistress,  and  the  little  motto  wafers,  now  in  use, 
seem  invented  to  facilitate  this  arrangement,  for  they  never  adhere  to  the 
envelope. 

Your  lady’s  dressing- box  will  be  under  your  care.  See  that  the  scent- 
bottles  are  always  well  supplied,  w'hich  you  can  only  ascertain  by  taking  a 
little  out  of  them  for  your  own  use  very  frequently. 

You  should  endeavour  at  all  times  to  save  your  mistress  trouble  by  acting 
for  her  as  much  as  you  can ; and  in  order  to  do  this  effectually,  you  should 
dress  as  much  like  her  as  possible.  Order  about  other  servants  just  as  she 
would  herself,  and  talk  to  tradespeople  exactly  as  if  they  were  being 
spoken  to  by  your  mistress,  of  whom  you  are  the  representative.  Of  course 
the  closer  the  representation  you  give  of  her,  the  more  exact  are  you  in 
the  performance  of  your  duty. 

Some  ladies’  maids  are  expected  to  mend  their  ladies’  clothes;  but  no 
lad}’,  that  is  a lady,  ought  to  wear  any  clothes  that  have  been  mended. 
You  should  try  and  persuade  her  to  be  of  the  same  opinion,  by  which  you 
will  not  only  save  yourself  the  trouble  of  mending,  but  you  w ill  come  in 
for  many  things  much  sooner  than  you  could  otherwise  hope  to  do. 

If  you  are  asked  to  cut  out  a body,  make  a bungling  job  of  it,  that  you 
may  not  be  asked  to  do  the  same  thing  again.  If  you  cut  out  anybody  it 
should  be  the  lady’s  maid  next  door,  with  which  your  ambition  ought  to 
be  satisfied. 

Taking  out  marks  from  linen  is  an  essential  part  of  the  duties  of  a 
lady’s  maid.  Some  practise  themselves  in  this  art  by  taking  out  the  initials 
of  their  mistress  and  substituting  their  own;  but  this  is  a dangerous 
experiment- 

Manners  form  an  essential  part  of  the  qualities  of  a lady’s  maid,  and 
making  one’s  self  agreeable  is  the  best-mannered  thing  one  can  possibly 
accomplish.  This  is  to  be  done  by  praise,  for  nothing  is  more  agreeable  to 
a lady  than  flattery.  However  sensible  your  mistress  may  be,  she  is  sure 
to  have  a share  of  female  vanity;  and  even  if  she  knows  herself  to  be  ugly 
altogether,  she  will  fancy  she  has  some  redeeming  feature.  If  she  squints, 
praise  her  complexion ; if  that  is  bad,  tell  her  she  has  beautiful  eyes : if  she 
lias  a dumpy  figure,  praise  her  face;  and  if  her  countenance  is  as  ugly  as 
sin,  tell  her  that  her  shape  is  exquisite.  Some  people  will  tell  you  that 
sensible  women  don’t  like  flattery;  but  this  you  must  not  believe;  for,  how- 
ever sensible  they  are,  they  are  pleased  by  it,  particularly  when  it  is 
administered  with  so  much  art  as  to  seem  not  intended  for  mere  compliment. 
Very  palpable  praise  is  insulting  to  the  generality  of  ladies;  but  flattery 
can  scarcely  be  too  gross  for  some  few  of  them.  You  should  study  the 
character  of  your  mistress,  that  you  may  not  run  the  risk  of  offending  her 
by  too  much  praise,  or  hurting  her  by  giving  too  little. 

Your  mistress  will  sometimes  take  a journey,  and  you  will  then  have  to 
pack  her  things  for  her.  The  following  directions  ior  packing  a lady’s 
portmanteau  may,  therefore,  be  of  use  to  you: — But  the  lighter  dresses  at 
the  bottom,  for  these  will  not  be  wanted  while  travelling;  and  artificial 
flowers,  wreaths,  &c.,  may  go  along  with  them.  Insert  next  a layer  of 
dress  caps,  and  ram  w-ell  down  with  heavy  dresses,  to  keep  the  others  ia 
their  places.  Throw  in  a sprinkling  of  shoes,  and  then  add  the  rest  of  the 
wardrobe;  cramming  in  the  marking-ink  and  the  desk  at  the  top,  w'here 
they  are  easily  got  at  if  they  are  wanted.  Thrust  in  scissors  and  hair- 
brushes anywhere  that  you  can  find  room  for  them.  Get  the  footman 
to  cord  the  box,  for  it  will  be  a good  romp  for  you,  as  well  as  a great 
assistance. 

By  following  these  instructions,  you  will  find  that  you  have  a tolerably 
snug  place  of  it. 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL 

Ambition. — Ambition  often  puts  men  upon  doing  the  meanest  offices ; 
so  climbing  is  performed  in  the  same  posture  with  creeping. — Swift. 

Honest  Industry. — If  there  is  a man  who  can  eat  his  bread  at  peace 
with  God  and  man,  it  is  that  man  who  has  brought  that  bread  out  of  the 
earth  by  his  own  honest  industry.  It  is  cankered  by  no  fraud — it  is  wet 
by  no  tear — it  is  stained  by  no  blood. — American  Paper. 

Secret  Writing. — The  Greeks  and  Romans  used  to  send  orders  to  their 
generals  by  folding  paper  round  a short  staff  or  baton,  in  a spiral  direction, 
and  then  writing  their  instructions  upon  it.  On  unfolding  the  sheet,  the 
whole  appeared  in  utter  confusion. 

Destroying  Weeds  on  Gravel  Walks,  &c. — The  following  is  a plan 
for  destroying  weeds  on  walks,  which,  I have  been  told,  is  excellent.  I 
intend  trying  it,  and  would  wish  others  to  do  the  same,  and  make  known 
the  result: — Put  about  an  ounce  of  arsenic  in  a gallon  of  hot  water,  and 
pour  it  through  the  rose  of  a pot  on  walks  or  pitching.— W.  C.,  Gardener’s 
Cfn  onicle. 

To  Destroy  Ticks — Dipping  is  the  most  effectual  remedy;  but  mer- 
curial ointment—or  tobacco-water  will  destroy  these  pests.  The  former 
must  be  weakened  by  mixing  with  it  two  parts  of  lard,  and  gently  rubbed 
into  the  wool.  The  latter  may  be  made  by  boiling  two  ounces  of  tobacco, 
put  in  a bag,  in  a gallon  of  water,  for  half  an  hour.  Whale-oil  is  the  safest 
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application,  but  not  so  effectual  as  the  above;  it  may  be  mixed  with  one- 
fourth  part  of  oil  of  turpentine. 

The  Electric  Gun. — Since  our  last  notice  of  this  remarkable  invention 
it  has  been  exhibited  to  the  Ordnance  Committee,  at  Woolwich.  The  dis- 
tance of  the  target  was  40  yards  from  the  gun.  At  that  distance  the  effect 
was  tremendous — a three-inch  plank  was  perforated,  and  the  balls  which 
struck  the  iron  target  flattened  as  thin  as  half-crowns — indeed,  to  mere 
plates  of  metal — and  frequently  beat  to  atoms.  The  rapidity  of  the  dis- 
charges was  very  surprising;  and  they  were  kept  up  without  intermission 
apparently  as  long  and  as  continuously  as  the  engineer  thought  fit.  The  cost 
of  keeping  the  machine  in  a continual  discharge  for  18  hours,  resting  a few 
minutes  every  four  hours,  is  estimated  at  .£10,  during  which  time  more 
bullets  would  be  discharged  than  from  the  fire  of  two  regiments  of  mus- 
ketry, firing  at  their  greatest  rate  of  quickness. — Mechanics'  Magazine. 

Sunshine  and  Shade. — A manufacturer  of  carmine,  who  was  aware  of 
the  superiority  of  the  French  colour,  went  to  Lyons  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving his  process,  and  bargained  with  the  most  celebrated  manufacturer 
in  that  city  for  the  acquisition  of  his  secret,  for  which  he  was  to  pay  one 
thousand  pounds.  He  was  shown  all  the  process,  and  saw  a beautiful 
colour  produced;  but  he  found  not  the  least  difference  in  the  French  mode 
of  fabrication  and  that  which  had  been  constantly  adopted  by  himself. 
He  appealed  to  his  instructor,  and  insisted  that  he  must  have  concealed 
something.  The  man  assured  him  that  he  had  not,  and  invited  him  to  see 
the  process  a second  time.  He  minutely  examined  the  water  and  the  ma- 
terials, which  were  in  every  respect  similar  to  his  own,  and  then,  very 
much  surprised,  said,  “ I have  lost  my  labour  and  my  money,  for  the  air 
of  England  does  not  permit  us  to  make  good  carmine.”  “ Stay,”  said  the 
Frenchman;  “ don’t  deceive  yourself.  What  kind  of  weather  is  it  now?” 
“ A bright  sunny  day,”  replied  the  Englishman.  “ And  such  are  the  days,” 
said  the  Frenchman,  “ on  which  I make  my  colour.  Were  I to  attempt  to 
manufacture  it  on  a dark  or  cloudy  day,  my  results  would  be  the  same  as 
yours.  Let  me  advise  you,  my  friend,  always  to  make  carmine  on  bright 
sunny  days.  “ I will,”  rejoined  the  Englishman;  “ but  I fear  I shall  make 
very  little  in  London ! ” — Sir  H.  Davy. 

Colossal  Manufacturing  Establishment. — There  is  now  in  full 
operation  at  St.  Petersburgh,  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary,  as  well  as 
gigantic  commercial  establishment  which  can  be  found  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  ancient  or  modern.  Messrs.  Eastwick  and  Harrison,  the  famed 
locomotive  engine  and  boiler  makers,  of  Philadelphia,  having  succeeded  in 
obtaining  the  great  contracts  for  the  construction  of  the  locomotive  re- 
quirements for  the  system  of  railroads  about  being  carried  out  in  Russia, 
have  located  themselves  there — built  a manufactory  of  immense  extent,  in 
which  3500  men  are  constantly  employed,  and  in  the  conducting  of  which 
there  are  some  curious  features.  To  keep  order  among  such  a congre- 
gation— exceeding  the  whole  population  of  a good-sized  town,  and  con- 
sisting of  English,  American,  Scotch,  Irish,  German,  and  Russian— a 
company  of  soldiers  is  kept  on  duty  at  the  works,  and  a perfect  police 
force,  whose  duties  are  confined  1o  the  establishment.  Refractory  men  of 
every  nation  are  discharged  for  irregular  conduct,  excepting  Russians;  and 
these  are,  for  the  slightest  offence,  immediately  tied  up  to  the  triangles, 
soundly  flogged,  and  sent  again  to  their  work.  It  is  but  justice  to  Messrs. 
Eastwick  and  Harrison  to  say,  that  they  have  strongly  appealed  against 
this  treatment,  so  peculiar  to  this  nation,  but  without  effect.  The  plan  of 
paying  this  enormous  multitude  is  ingenious.  On  being  engaged,  the  man’s 
name  is,  we  believe,  not  even  asked,  but  he  is  presented  with  a medal, 
numbered;  in  the  pay- house  are  3500  wooden  boxes,  and  on  presenting 
himself  on  Saturday  night  for  his  pay,  the  clerk  hands  him  his  money, 
takes  his  medal  as  a receipt,  which  is  dropped  into  the  box  of  its  number, 
and  gives  him  another  medal,  as  a pledge  of  engagement  for  the  following 
week. — Mining  Journal. 


TOMMY  AND  HIS  SHILLING. 


Little  Tommy  found  a shilling 
As  he  came  from  school  one  day. 

“ Now,”  said  he,  “ I’ll  have  a fortune  ; 
For  I’ll  plant  it  right  away. 

“Nurse once  told  me,  I remember, 

When  a penny  I had  found, 

It  would  grow,  and  hear  new  pennies. 

If  I put  it  in  the  ground. 

“ I’ll  not  say  a word  to  mother, 

For  I know  she  would  be  willing; 

Home  I'll  run,  and  in  my  garden 
Plant  my  precious  bright  new  shilling. 

“ Every  day  I’ll  give  it  water, 

And  I’ll  weed  it  with  great  care ; 

And,  I guess,  before  the  winter 
It  will  many  shillings  bear. 

“ Then  I’ll  buy  a horse  and  carriage. 
And  a lot  of  splendid  toys ; 

And  I’ll  give  a hundred  shillings 
To  little  girls  and  little  boys.’’ 

Thus  deluded,  little  Tommy 
Laid  full  many  a splendid  plan, 

As  the  little  coin  he  planted, 

Wishing  he  were  grown  a man. 

Day  by  day  he  nursed  and  watch’d  it, 
Thought  of  nothing  else  beside ; 


Day  by  day  was  disappointed, 

For  no  signs  of  growth  he  spied. 

Tired,  at  last,  of  hopeless  waiting — 

More  than  any  child  could  bear — 

Little  Tommy  told  his  secret 
To  his  mother,  in  despair. 

Never  was  a kinder  mother ; 

But  when  his  sad  tale  she  heard, 

’Twas  so  funny,  she,  from  laughing, 

Could  not  speak  a single  word. 

This  was  worse  than  all ; for  Tommy 
Thought  his  sorrow  too  severe, 

And,  in  spite  of  every  effort, 

Down  his  cheek  there  roll’d  a tear. 

This  his  tender  mother  spying. 

Kiss’d  it  off  before  it  fell ; 

“ Where  to  plant  your  bright  new  shilling,” 
Said  she  to  him,  “ let  me  tell. 

“Peter  Brown’s  two  little  children 
Long  have  wish’d  to  learn  to  read  ; 

But  their  lather  is  not  able 
To  procure  the  books  they  need. 

“ To  their  use  if  you  will  spend  it, 

Precious  seed  you  then  may  sow  ; 

And,  ere  many  months  are  ended, 

Trust  me,  you  will  see  it  grow’.” 

3.  W.  J. 


DOMESTIC  ENTOMOLOGY". — No.  Y. 


FLIES. 

The  larva  of  Flies,  of  which  there  arc  man}’  different  species,  feed  upon 
almost  every  kind  of  decaying  substance,  both  animal  and  vegetable. 
Some  devour  the  flesh  of  dead  animals,  whose  putrefaction  they  accelerate; 
others  live  in  excrements,  dunghills,  and  unctuous  earth;  some  species  eat 
cheese;  some  others  inhabit  the  bodies  of  caterpillars  and  different  larvae, 
which  they  gnaw  and  consume.  Among  those  which  feed  on  vegetable 
substances  some  live  in  leaves,  which  they  sap  internally;  others  live  in 
galls,  mushrooms,  seeds  of  plants,  and  fruits. 

The  use  of  the  carnivorous  larvae  of  this  tribe  of  insects  appears  to  be 
to  consume  the  carcases  of  animals,  and  so  prevent  the  pestilential  effluvia 
which  would  otherwise  arise  from  them.  From  their  numbers,  they  are 
capable  of  consuming  a carcase  in  a very  short  time.  Those  which  live  on 
excrements  seem  to  be  born  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  the  earth  from 
aggregations  of  filth,  which  might  otherwise  prove  deleterious. 

THE  CHEESE-FLY'. 


a.  The  Cheese-fly  (natural  size),  b.  The  Maggot  (commonly  called 
Cheese-hopper),  produced  from  the  Cheese-fly.  c,  d.  The  same,  magnified. 

This  fly  is  so  called  from  the  fact  of  its  depositing  its  eggs  in  the  cracks 
and  crevices  of  cheese.  From  these  eggs  are  produced  caterpillars,  or  mag- 
gots, whose  external  form  presents  nothing  very  remarkable;  yet  they  are 
able  to  leap  in  a most  surprising  manner — sometimes  to  the  height  of  more 
than  six  inches.  These  leaps  are  the  more  astonishing,  when  we  consider 
the  minuteness  of  the  animal,  and  that  it  is  entirely  destitute  of  legs. 

To  discover  how  this  manoeuvre  is  performed  we  must  attentively  watch 
a larva  which  is  preparing  for  a leap.  We  shall  observe  it  rise  upright  on 
its  posterior  part,  and  maintain  itself  in  this  position  by  means  of  some 
tubfrcles  which  are  situated  on  the  last  ring  of  its  body.  Subsequently  it 
bends  itself,  forms  a.  sort  of  circle,  by  bringing  its  bead  towards  its  tail; 
sinks  the  two  hooks  of  its  mouth  in  the  two  sinuosities  which  are  at  the 
skin  of  the  last  ring,  and  holds  them  firmly  together.  All  this  operation  is 
but  the  affair  of  a moment.  Then  it  contracts  itself,  and  rears  up  so 
promptly,  that  the  two  hooks,  in  springing  from  the  two  sinuses  in  which 
they  were  retained,  make  a slight  noise.  By  this  quick  movement  the 
body  strikes  the  ground,  or  the  substance  on  which  it  may  be  resting,  and 
rebounds  at  the  same  time  to  a considerable  distance.  The  figures  b and  d 
represent  the  maggot  (of  the  natural  size  and  magnified)  preparing  to  take 
a leap. 

The  perfect  insect  is  furnished  with  an  ovipositor,  which  it  can  thrust  out 
to  a very  great  length.  Swammerdam  says,  “ I have  often  seen  them 
thrust  out  their  tails  to  an  amazing  length,  in  order  to  deposit  their  eggs 
in  the  deep  cavities.  I found,  in  a few  days  afterwards,  a number  of  mag- 
gots, which  had  sprung  from  those  eggs,  perfectly  resembling  those  of  the 
first  brood  that  had  produced  the  mother  fly.  I cannot  but  take  notice  that 
the  rottenness  of  cheese  is  really  caused  by  these  maggots,  for  they  both 
crumble  the  substance  of  it  into  small  particles,  and  also  moisten  it  with 
some  sort  of  liquid,  so  that  the  decayed  part  rapidly  spreads.  I once  ob- 
served a cheese,  which  I had  purposely  exposed  to  this  kind  of  fly,  grow 
moist  in  a short  time  in  those  parts  of  it  where  eggs  had  been  deposited, 
and  had  afterwards  been  hatched  into  maggots;  though,  before,  the  cheese 
was  perfectly  sound  and  entire.” 

After  having  remained  for  a longer  or  a shorter  time  in  the  nymph- 
form,  according  as  the  season  may  be  favourable  to  their  development, 
these  flies  issue  forth  from  their  cocoons.  To  effect  this,  they  break  off 
and  push  out  a portion  with  their  head,  which  swells  in  this  operation.  On 
first  coming  out,  their  wings  are  folded  and  rumpled,  and  appear  to  be  mere 
stumps;  but  they  are  soon  developed,  extend,  and  become  level  and  smooth, 
as  is  the  case  with  most  other  insects. 


Lines  presented  by  a Brother  to  his  Sister,  on  her  breaking  a drinking  Glas >. 


See,  sister,  in  this  shatter’d  glass 
The  fate  of  many  a pretty  lass : 
Woman,  like  glass,  is  frail  and  weak, 
And  apt  tb  slip,  and  apt  to  break. 
Glass,  when  broken  by  once  falling, 

Is  gone  for  ever,  past  recalling; 

Take,  therefore,  each  step  with  caution, 
For  just  like  glass  is  reputation. 
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AND  AMUSEMENT  FOR  THE  MILLION 


VARIETIES. 


The  grand  prize  given  by  Prince  Joinville  at  the  Havre  regatta  was  won 
by  an  English  boat’s  crew  from  Portsmouth. 

The  Nottingham  Review  mentions  that  a field  in  the  parish  of  Plumptree, 
which  last  year  yielded  only  two  loads  of  hay,  has  this  year  produced 
fourteen. 

On  the  morning  of  Tuesday  week,  the  surface  of  the  country  between 
Bangor  and  Bethesda,  for  an  extent,  of  three  miles  at  least,  was  covered  ! 
with  snow  to  the  depth  of  three  inches  and  upwards. — Chester  Chronicle. 

Mr.  Morgan,  an  Abergavenny  draper,  had  a pile  of  shawls  set  on  fire, 
the  other  day,  by  the  sun  shining  upon  them  through  a bull’s-eye  skylight. 

By  a clause  in  Mr.  Liddell’s  bill  for  the  prevention  of  dog-stealing,  it  is 
enacted  that  any  person  who  shall  offer  a reward  for  the  recovery  of  a dog, 
and  at  the  same  time  give  assurance  that  no  questions  will  be  asked,  and 
that  the  party  committing  the  theft  shall  be  safe  from  arrest,  such  person 
will  be  liable  to  a penalty  of  ,£25,  which  any  informer  may  recover,  with 
full  costs. 

A very  minute  inquiry  has  been  instituted  among  the  grocers  and  retail 
dealers  throughout  the  metropolis  and  adjoining  districts,  the  result  of 
which  is  both  curious  and  interesting.  In  the  wealthier  quarters  the  in- 
crease in  the  consumption  of  sugar  varies  from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent.,  but 
in  the  Eastern  parts  of  the  town  and  poorer  suburbs  it  actually  ranges 
from  thirty  to  sixty  per  cent. — Globe. 

On  Monday  evening,  a tea-party  was  held  by  the  operative  cotton- spin- 
ners of  Bolton,  in  the  Temperance  Hall,  to  commemorate  the  great  and 
important  fact  of  the  masters  having  made  two  advances  of  wages,  not 
only  without  a strike,  but  with  the  utmost  cheerfulness  and  good-will. 
Every  seat  in  the  hall  was  occupied;  and  therefore  the  company  would 
consist  of  800  persons.  The  master  cotton-spinners  were  invited  to  the 
party,  and  twelve  gentlemen  are  mentioned  as  attending. 

The  Puess  and  the  Bar. — We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  go  into  the 
question  of  the  comparative  dignity  of  the  bar  and  the  press,  both  of  which 
must  be  honoured  according  to  the  merits  of  the  persons  that  belong  to 
them.  Whether  he  who  acts  as  counsel  to  individuals  in  their  private  dis- 
putes has  an  office  as  dignified  as  that  of  him  who  advocates  the  interests 
of  nations  and  of  the  public  at  large,  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  decide. 
The  journalist  has  the  whole  community  for  his  clients;  but  the  barrister 
may  represent  a peer  to-day  and  a pickpocket  to-morrow,  as  the  former  or 
the  latter  may  happen  to  need  his  services. — London  Times. 

Jugglers  of  India. — The  rope-dancers,  serpent-tamers,  and  sword- 
swallowers  of  Madras  are  celebrated  throughout  India.  They  will  leap 
over  elephants  and  even  five  camels  standing  side  by  side;  their  bodies  are 
so  pliant  that  they  twine  themselves  like  snakes  up  and  down  between  the 
steps  of  a ladder;  they  walk  over  sharp  swords;  raise  heavy  burdens  with 
their  eyelids;  and,  like  Ramo  Samee  of  old,  are  said  to  be  able  to  float  in 
the  air  without  any  visible  support.  Even  the  children  exercise  themselves 
in  swallowing  small  sticks  of  bamboo,  in  order  that  they  may  eventually  do 
the  like  with  sword  and  daggers. — Von  Ori-ich’s  Travels  in  India. 

The  Maid  and  the  Spider. — The  Gazette  des  Tribunavx  relates  the 
following  anecdote,  which,  if  true,  throws  into  the  shade  the  story  upon 

which  the  opera  of  the  Gazza  Lair  a is  founded: — “ M.  P had  two 

enamel  shirt-studs,  surmounted  by  a small  lly  of  burnished  steel,  so  beauti- 
fully wrought,  that  he  often  deceived  his  friends  by  feigning  to  be  annoyed 

by  Hies.  One  of  these  studs  was  lost.  M.  P had  certain  suspicions; 

but,  for  want  of  proof,  thought  it  prudent  to  suppress  them.  The  following 
year  the  fellow  stud  also  disappeared,  whereupon  the  old  servant  was  ac- 
cused of  theft,  and  dismissed.  Some  days  afterwards,  Madame  P per- 

ceived a large  spider’s  web  behind  the  wainscot  of  her  apartment;  and 
upon  brushing  it  down,  what  was  her  surprise  at  seeing  the  two  missing 
studs  fall  to  the  ground!  An  enormous  spider,  deceived  by  the  resemblance, 
and  thinking  to  have  caught  a fly,  had  hidden  the  studs  in  its  web.  The 
innocence  of  the  servant  being  thus  proved,  she  was  instantly  recalled.” 

Remarkable  Story  of  a Decayed  Gentleman. — The  consciousness 
of  being  beloved  softens  our  chagrins,  and  enables  the  greatest  part  of 
mankind  to  support  the  misery  of  existence;  the  affections  must  be  exer- 
cised on  something,  for  not  to  love  is  to  be  miserable.  “ Were  I in  a desert,” 
says  Sterne,  “ I would  find  out  wherewith  to  call  forth  my  affections.  If  I 
could  do  no  better  I would  fasten  them  on  some  sweet  myrtle,  or  seek  some 
melancholy  cypress  to  connect  myself  to;  I would  court  their  shade,  and 
greet  them  kindly  for  their  protection;  if  their  leaves  withered,  I would 
teach  myself  to  mourn,  and  when  they  rejoiced,  I would  rejoice  with  them.” 
But  a short  story  will  illustrate  this  reasoning  better  than  the  most  beauti- 
ful reflection.  A respectable  character,  after  having  long  figured  in  the 
gay  world  at  Paris,  was  at  length  compelled  to  live  in  an  obscure  retreat 
in  the  city,  the  victim  of  severe  and  unforseen  misfortunes.  He  was  so 
indigent  that  he  subsisted  only  on  an  allowance  from  the  parish  every 
week;  a quantity  of  bread  was  sent  to  him  sufficient  for  his  support,  and 
yet  at  length  he  demanded  more.  On  this  the  curate  sent  for  him.  He 
went.  “ Do  you  live  alone?”  said  the  curate.  “ With  wfcom,  sir,”  an- 
swered the  unfortunate  man,  “ is  it  possible  I should  live?  I am  wretched  — 
you  see  that  I am,  since  I thus  solicit  charity,  and  am  abandoned  by  all 
the  world.”  “ But,  sir,”  continued  the  curate,  “ if  you  live  alone,  why  do 
you  ask  for  more  bread  than  is  sufficient  for  yourself?”  The  poor  man 


was  quite  disconcerted,  and  at  last,  with  great  reluctance,  confessed  that  he 
had  a dog.  The  curate  did  not  drop  the  subject;  he  desired  him  to  observe 
that  he  was  only  the  distributor  of  the  bread  that  belonged  to  the  poor, 
and  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  he  should  dispose  of  the  dog. 
“ Ah!  sir,”  exclaimed  the  poor  fellow,  weeping,  “ and  if  I lose  my  dog, 
who  is  there,  then,  to  love  me?”  The  good  pastor,  melting  into  tears,  took 
his  purse,  and  giving  it  to  him,  said — “ Take  this,  sir;  this  is  mine;  this 
I can  give  you.” 


EAST  ANGLIA. 

Notwithstanding  its  proximity  to  London,  the  world  has  of  late  years 
rather  ovei’looked  the  land  of  the  East  Angles — of  the  Sud-folc  and  Nor- 
fole.  The  Norwich  Festival  was  an  isolated  event;  the  Holkbam  sheep- 
shearing had  ceased  to  make  the  impression  it  once  did,  even  before  the 
death  of  its  founder;  and  Nelson  was  too  much  associated  with  the  mighty 
ocean  and  identified  with  all  England  to  recall  the  place  of  his  birth.  The 
liberal  sentiments  of  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  and  the  excellence  of  the 
Yarmouth  bloaters,  or  an  occasional  shipwreck,  were  almost  the  only  ideas 
necessarily  associated  with  a region  about  which  nobody  seemed  to  know 
anything.  With  the  sea  on  one  side  and  the  fens  on  the  other,  it  was  shut 
out  in  a great  measure  from  the  busy  districts  of  England.  Trade  and  its 
bustling  train  crossed  the  island  diagonally  to  Birmingham  and  Manches- 
ter! and  the  cradle  of  England’s  textile  manufactures  drifted  out  of  their 
recollection. 

But  a railroad  has  reopened  to  the  light  of  day  this  moral  Pompeii,  over- 
whelmed by  the  ashes  of  neglect;  and  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  resume  their 
early  activity,  as,  in  the  legend  of  the  Sleeping  Beauty  in  the  Wood,  cooks, 
housemaids,  and  all  the  train  of  attendants  resume  their  interrupted  oc- 
j cupations,  as  soon  as  the  Prince  has  cut  a pathway  through  the  briars  that 
j hedged  in  the  victim  of  fairy  malevolence.  The  land  of  the  Abbot  Jocelyne 
de  Brackelonde — the  land  of  the  Norwich  crape-weavers — the  land  of 
Walpole — is -all  alive,  and  giving  symptoms  of  its  vitality. 

And  good  sturdy  characters  these  men  of  the  seats  of  the  old  Angles — 
the  godfathers  of  the  whole  nation — seem  to  be.  They  celebrated  two  fes- 
tivals last  week  on  the  same  day,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  peninsula;  and  it 
is  a question  which  of  the  two  conveyed  to  a stranger  the  more  favourable 
impression  of  them. 

On  the  West,  there  was  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  at  the  celebration  of 
the  opening  of  the  Norwich  and  Brandon  Railway,  heartily  acknowledging 
the  services  of  a dissenter  in  promoting  the  moral  and  religious  culture  of 
railway  labourers,  and  hinting  at  the  possibility  of  balloons  superseding 
j steam  locomotives,  as  coolly  as  if  he  were  Mr.  Green  himself.  Nor  does 
he  appear  to  be  a solecism  on  an  episcopal  throne  in  that  part  of  England ; 
for  the  Dean  of  Ely  reminded  the  audience  that  a Bishop  of  his  cathedral 
city,  in  a very  remote  age,  was  the  first  improver  of  the  roads  of  the  dis- 
trict—the  M‘Adam  of  the  Fens. 

But  the  grand  regatta  at  Yarmouth,  under  the  auspices  of  the  gallant 
officer  who  first  planted  the  British  colours  in  Chusan,  was  a still  more 
racy  affair.  There  was  a reality  about  it  which  is  the  grand  desideratum 
of  yacht  club  regattas.  Captain  Jerningham  has  spurred  on  the  beachmen 
to  give  a sample  of  their  craft,  in  a competition  of  ten  life-boat  crews  to 
earn  the  prize  awarded  to  the  most  skilful  in  manoeuvres.  The  weather 
was  propitious, — that  is,  a heavy  squall  enabled  the  boatmen  to  afford  the 
spectators  a lively  presentment  of  their  real  enterprises.  At  the  dinner 
which  followed,  a veteran  who  had  fought  at  the  Nile  presided;  and, 
scarcely  less  honoured,  a veteran  in  the  life  -boat  service,  who  had  survived 
perils  beyond  those  of  a battle,  was  placed  at  his  right  hand.  The  tra- 
ditions of  the  beachmen — the  histories  of  gallant  fellows  who  had  perished 
in  their  attempts  to  rescue  fellow  beings  from  shipwreck — were  eloquently 
commemorated  by  Captain  Jerningham,  and  a sense  of  the  dignity  and 
importance  of  the  life-boatman’s  duties  was  brought  home  with  enthusiasm 
to  the  hearts  of  all.  There  is,  indeed,  no  service  in  which  calmness  and  self- 
command  in  the  hour  of  uttermost  peril — the  quick  eye  and  the  steady 
hand  under  circumstances  most  likely  to  bewilder  the  one  and  unnerve  the 
other — are  more  needed,  or  for  a more  worthy  object.  There  is  a deep 
interest  attaching  to  those  who,  in  perilous  seas,  pursue  this  heroic  avoca- 
tion. On  many  coasts  the  hearts  of  many  a Grace  Darling  beat  in  the 
ruder  forms  of  men.  The  wreckers  of  the  Bahamas,  the  Lootsen  of  Nor- 
way, the  boatmen  of  Deal  and  Orkney,  are  heroes  of  this  class;  and  the 
beachmen  of  Yarmouth  are  not  a whit  behind  the  best  of  them. 

The  right  English  heart  still  heats  high  in  prelate  and  peasant  in  the 
earliest  British  settlement  of  Englishmen. — Spectator. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Montgomery's  Illustrations  of  the  Lam  of  Kindness.  A Second  Edition,  with 
considerable  Additions,  and  a Supplementary  Chapter  on  Almsgiving.  By 
John  Washbourn. — Wiley  and  Putman.  •“  This  is  a delightful  little 
book,  like  the  subject  of  which  it  treats — a book  lor  the  heart  and  affec- 
tions— a universal  book  for  all  sects  and  parties.” 


When  Lovegood  married  Lady  Jeuny, 
Whose  beauties  were  not  very  many, 

“ 1 chose  her,”  said  he,  “ like  old  plate — 
Not  for  the  fashion,  but  the  weight.” 
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FAMILY  HERALD— USEFUL  INFORMATION 


PHONOGRAPHY. 

This  new  system  of  writing  according  to  sound,  as  invented  by  Mr. 
Isaac  Pitman  of  Bath,  has  been  before  the  public  since  1840,  but  was  only 
pronounced  complete  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  summer — the  short- 
hand in  March,  and  the  phonotype  in  July  last.  Our  readers,  therefore, 
may  understand  the  reason  why  we  have  taken  hitherto  so  little  notice  of 
it.  It  could  not  be  judiciously  noticed  in  a miscellany  like  ours,  because 
the  system  was  merely  in  a state  of  formation,  and  always  undergoing  new 
modifications,  which  rendered  previously  printed  alphabets  incomplete,  and 
even  deceptive.  There  is  now  an  old  and  a new  phonography.  The  new 
is  now  pronounced  complete,  and  therefore  fixed  and  determined.  There 
is  more  security,  therefore,  in  bringing  it  before  our  readers  than  there 
could  have  been  last  year,  or  even  three  months  ago,  when  we  were  in  the 
habit  of  receiving  letters  weekly  from  phonographers  in  its  behalf. 

Phonography  consists  of  three  distinct  systems — a shorthand  for  report- 
ing, &c.;  a common  long  hand  for  usual  manuscript  purposes,  and  a 
phonotype  for  printing;  and  the  triune  system  now  professes  to  be  com- 
pletely adapted  for  representing  all  the  sounds  of  the  English  language, 
and  also  many  peculiar  sounds  in  foreign  tongues.  If  it  even  approximate 
very  close  to  this  perfection  in  our  own  language,  we  shall  be  satisfied,  and 
hail  it  as  a boon  to  the  literary  world.  One  or  more  defects  will  not 
suffice  to  condemn  it  in  our  estimation;  and  therefore,  though  we  cannot 
as  yet  reconcile  ourselves  to  the  assertion  that  stir  should  be  pronounced 
star,  and  the  i changed  into  u,  or  that  earth  and  yearn  should  be  pro- 
nounced urth  and  yum,  and  that  there  is  no  difference  between  the  correct 
pronunciation  of  u in  cur,  and  of  i in  stirrup,  which  phonographers  call 
sturrup.  still  we  regard  the  attempt,  so  far  as  it  has  succeeded,  as  a very 
valuable  suggestion,  and  most  probably  the  foundation  of  a new  and 
universal  system  of  spelling  for  civilized  nations.  We  will  not  say  it  is 
complete,  for  we  would  introduce  a new  i and  a new  e at  least;  but  as 
these,  should  they  be  necessary,  may  be  hereafter  introduced  without  any 
deviation  from  the  general  principle,  we  only  withhold  our  assent  to  the 
perfection  of  the  system,  whilst  we  hesitate  not  to  recommend  it  to  the 
serious  consideration  of  all  who  look  forward  with  romantic  interest  to  the 
time  when  unity  of  intelligence  and  freedom  of  intercourse  will  bind  the 
nations  of  the  world  together,  and  remove  the  obstructions  which  have 
hitherto  shut  out  the  minds  of  one  race  of  men  from  communion  with 
another.  As  a mechanical  means  to  an  end  like  this,  the  pretensions  of 
phonography  cannot  be  questioned. 

The  phonographers  were  not  altogether  pleased  with  our  former  article 
on  the  subject,  No.  114.  They  want  unqualified  praise,  and  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  perfection.  But  they  ought  to  remember  that  that  was  written 
before  we  could  possibly  know  that  their  system  was  pronounced  complete. 
Moreover,  we  consider  that  we  had  received  not  a little  provocation — we 
do  not  mean  personal  provocation,  but  such  provocation  as  induced  us  to 
check  the  extravagance  of  speech  which  we  found  to  pervade  the  commu- 
nications which  were  sent  us,  and  of  which  extravagance  we  gave  a 
specimen,  reprinted  from  a public  newspaper.  In  the  paragraph  quoted, 
they  say,  “ a rapid  march  is  now  being  made  to  the  attainment  of  a 
universal  language.”  “ The  fiat  is  gone  forth,  and  the  archives  of  know- 
ledge will  soon  he  open  to  every  inhabitant  oj  our  globe.”  Now,  no  mere 
mechanical  contrivance  whatever  can  effect  this  result.  This  universal 
language  was  what  we  called  “ a universal  language  of  sound  without 
sense.”  A mechanical  contrivance  for  spelling  sounds  may  be  a means 
employed  to  promote  and  facilitate  the  intercourse  of  nations,  but  there  is 
no  power  in  society  at  present  even  to  use  the  means,  if  they  were  perfect, 
for  opening  up  the  archives  of  knowledge.  Society  has  no  common 
authority  to  direct  it  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  There  are  streams 
and  wells  of  thought  all  around  each  of  us  of  which  we  never  drink, 
because  we  do  not  know  of  their  existence;  and  even  if  we  do  take  a 
draught  from  one,  some  zealous  spirit  comes  up  and  dissuades  us,  and 
invites  us  to  his  own  in  preference.  The  archives  of  knowledge  are  not 
accessible  even  to  those  who  have  no  difficulty  in  reading,  who  can,  in  fact, 
read  more  than  they  have  time  or  health  to  peruse,  and  who  soon  find  out 
that  reading  is  not  the  only  or  even  the  true  road  to  knowledge;  and  that 
a man  may  be  led  direct  into  darkness  by  a printed  volume,  after  a large 
expenditure  of  time  and  patience  in  the  perusal  of  it.  Such  unqualified 
assertions,  therefore,  offend  us;  they  do  not  distinguish  between  the 
mechanism  and  the  spiritual  power  of  instruction  and  of  learning — a dis- 
tinction so  very  important,  that  he  who  preserves  it  clearly  in  his  mind 
never  fails  to  appear  a superior  man  to  him  who  does  not. 

Again,  we  were  told  by  the  phonographers  that  the  new  art  would 
supersede  the  necessity  for  learning  to  spell.  This  we  regarded  as  another 
exaggeration.  What  is  spelling  but  the  putting  together  of  letters?  This 
may  seem  a quibble  to  a phonographer,  but  it  is  no  quibble.  If  every  man 
spelt  as  he  pronounced,  it  would  cost  him  a world  of  trouble,  as  Messrs. 
Pitman  and  Ellis  know  well  from  the  difficulty  they  have  experienced  in 
spelling  even  their  own  pronunciation.  How  would  any  of  us  spell 
Elizabeth?  Most  probably  Lizabeth.  The  E is  very  generally  omitted. 
If  you  go  into  the  House  of  Commons  you  will  hear  much  erroneous  pro- 
nunciation from  our  legislators.  One  gentleman  says  coom  for  conie,  and 
oop  for  up.  He  cannot  pronounce,  perhaps,  any  other  way;  but  he  writes 
correctly  no  doubt;  that  is,  he  spells  as  others  spell,  though  he  does  not 
pronounce  as  others  pronounce.  His  letters,  therefore,  are  not  provincial, 
though  his  tongue  be  provincial.  Were  he  to  spell  as  he  speaks,  he  would 
speU  worse  than  he  does  now,  for  he  would  introduce  provincialism  into 


classical  language,  which  at  present  is  happily  free  from  it.  But  if  he 
merely  altered  his  spelling  to  the  true  phonetic  system,  then  he  must  learn 
to  spell.  The  House  of  Commons  say  inimi'cal  instead  of  inim'ical,  reven'ue 
instead  of  rev'enue;  and  we  once  heard  the  Marquis  of  Normanby,  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  say  cali'ber  instead  of  cal'iber.  Lord  Campbell  says 
“ My  Luds  ” instead  of  My  Lords,  which  is  neither  Scotch  nor  English. 
In  fact,  there  are  numerous  barbarisms  in  the  houses  of  legislature  which 
if  introduced  into  orthography  would  be  somewhat  confounding.  At 
present  they  are  innocent  enough,  and  not  likely  to  be  imitated  by  the 
literary  world,  because  they  are  foreign  or  peculiar  accents  engrafted  upon 
the  pure  English  by  a vain  conceit  of  something  classical  or  foreign  which 
severe  criticism  rejects,  and  which  the  body  of  the  nation  generally  refuses 
to  adopt.  This  is  no  reason  why  phonography  should  not  be  used;  but  it 
shows,  at  least,  that  a system  of  spelling  must  be  adopted  and  learned, 
otherwise  the  use  of  phonography  would  confound  our  spelling,  and  intro- 
duce variety  where  uniformity  prevails.  All  that  can  be  said  of  the 
phonetic  system  in  this  respect  is,  that  it  would  render  spelling  more  easy. 
In  this  the  most  intelligent  of  the  phonographers  no  doubt  agree  with  us; 
but  they  ought  to  remember  that  we  had  to  do  with  zealots,  not  very 
logically  correct  in  their  language,  or  very  analytical  in  their  mode  of 
reasoning. 

To  spell  phonetically  all  alike,  we  must  either  first  pronounce  alike,  or 
learn  to  spell  all  alike.  This  we  affirmed  before,  and  this  was  denied.  It 
was  asserted  that  phonography  would  correct  pronunciation.  Now,  what 

proof  is  there  of  this?  What  is  there  to  hinder  the  M.P.  for  to  say 

“ come  ” instead  of  “ coom,”  and  “ up  ” instead  of  “ oop?”  He  lives  in  the 
midst  of  better  pronunciation  than  his  own,  but  cannot  learn  it.  We  know' 
a Scotchman  who  has  been  fifty  years  in  England,  and  speaks  with  a 
Scotch  accent  still,  and  becomes  more  and  more  a Scotchman  the  older  and 
feebler  he  becomes,  as  if  he  had  previously  been  making  an  effort  to  conceal 
his  accent.*  But  then,  you  say,  it  might  be  taught  in  youth.  Well,  try 
to  teach  a young  cockney  to  say,  “ We  went  up  to  Primrose-hill  to  take 
some  fresh  air,  and  then  we  went  down  to  Chalk  Farm  and  had  a basin  of 
hare  soup,”  and  he  will  assert  that  he  took  the  hare  on  Primrose-liill,  and 
the  air  soup  in  Chalk  Farm.  “ Is  Elizar  in?”  says  a cockney  girl.  “ No; 
I sawr-er  in  the  garden  just  now.”  “ Oh,  is  that  ir  with  thestrawr-at  on?” 
“Yes.”  Only  think!  a girl  with  a straw  rat  on  her  head;  but  we  have 
heard  this  a hundred  times  from  people  who  think  themselves  very  genteel. 
Did  they  spell  as  they  pronounced,  it  would  make  letters  more  difficult  to 
read  than  now.  But  even  suppose  the  words  w'ere  phonetically  spelt,  how 
would  that  alter  the  case?  Hair  is  not  spelt  “ air,”  nor  hazel  “ azel;”  but 
many  well  educated  people  will  tell  you  that  “ her  air  was  dark,  and  her 
eyes  azel.”  How,  we  say,  w'ill  phonography  mend  this?  We  have  the 
means,  mechanical,  of  mending  it  already;  but  mechanical  means  are  in- 
sufficient. People  will  either  not  give  themselves  the  trouble  to  learn,  or 
they  are  unable.  We  heard  our  own  representative  one  day — one  of  the 
metropolitan  M.P.’s — speaking  in  a Parliamentary  committee  of  “ the  lawr 
of  the  land;”  and  when  he  falters,  as  many  clever  men  will,  between  the 
article  and  the  noun,  he  says  “ahr”  instead  of  a,  for  the  indefinite  article. 
We  once  heard  a boy  say,  in  a similar  manner,  “ I’ve  got  into  ahr  abit  of 
doing  it.”  He  meant  to  say,  “ a habit  of  doing  it;”  instead  of  which  he 
said,  “ a rabbit  of  doing  it,’*  and  this  is  very  common  in  London.  There 
are  members  of  Parliament  who  do  it,  and  who  know  they  are  wrong. 
Even  Veneroni,  in  his  Italian  grammar,  says  the  Italian  “ a”  is  pronounced 
like  the  English  “ ar.”  How,  then,  would  phonography  correct  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  people,  who  read  little,  and  who  learn  by  the  ear?  We 
might  print  phonetically  for  five  hundred  years  in  our  present  system  of 
society,  without  destroying  provincialisms  in  pronunciation,  if  we  had  no 
other  means  to  produce  the  effect.  The  ear  is  the  best  teacher  of  pro- 
nunciation Public  speakers  teach  better  than  books;  but  even  tho 
speakers  fail  in  correcting  the  popular  dialects,  and  phenotypical  pronun- 
ciation must  always  be  less  impressive  than  oral. 

We  readily  grant  that  it  would  be  much  easier  for  children  to  learn  to 
read  phonotype  than  the  present  type,  and  much  easier  to  learn  to  spell. 
It  would  therefore  promote  the  cause  of  education  and  of  pronunciation 
considerably,  but  not  supersede  the  necessity  for  learning  to  spell.  It  would 
rather  require  tho  authoritative  adoption  of  a new  system  of  spelling. 

Moreover,  it  would  facilitate  the  learning  of  foreign  languages  and  the 
pronunciation  of  foreign  words.  This  is  of  considerable  importance,  as  a 
mechanical  means  to  a great  end.  The  day  must  come  when  one  lan- 
guage will  prevail,  and  be  unanimously  adopted  as  the  universal  medium 
of  communication  between  nations.  French  is  at  present  the  diplomatic 
language;  and  Frenchmen  almost  take  it  for  granted  that  it  will  become 
the  universal.  But  France  is  rather  a type  of  a universal  empire  than  the 
reality.  France  is  a herald  for  the  nations.  But  she  completes  nothing; 
she  is  only  universal  in  a feeble  idea,  within  a small  sphere;  and  her  lan- 
guage, like  herself,  confined  within  a European  boundary,  wants  w'ings 
to  spread  itself  over  the  habitable  world.  English  has  the  wings  that 
French  wants.  There  are  commercial  as  well  as  diplomatic  and  literary 
inducements  to  study  English  over  the  globe;  and  the  rapid  growth  of  our 
language  in  America,  where,  at  no  distant  time,  it  will  be  spoken  by  the 
most  splendid  empire  in  the  world — in  the  vale  of  the  Mississippi,  two 
thousand  miles  in  length — renders  it  far  more  than  probable  that  the 
English  language  will  outstrip  the  French  in  mundane  interest  and  social 
importance.  But  whatever  language  does  prevail  at  last,  a systtm  ol 


* Mr.  Ellis,  in  his  Alphabet  of  Nature,  acknowledges  the  impassibility  of  effecting 
uniformity  of  pronunciation. 
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phonics,  by  which  its  sounds  may  be  easily  taught,  and  its  spelling  ren- 
dered intelligible  at  sight,  will  assuredly  tend  to  give  extraordinary  facility 
to  its  acquisition  by  foreigners.  This  object  phonotypy  has  aimed  at;  and, 
we  believe,  successfully.  'The  mode  of  spelling  at  present  adopted  renders 
the  English  language  particularly  difficult  of  acquisition  to  foreigners.  A 
common  system  of  spelling  for  all  languages  would  remove  that  difficulty, 
and  prepare  the  way  for  further  facilities.  We  have  heard  an  Englishman 
call  Paganini  by  the  name  of  Peggy  Nanny.  Grisi  is  called  Grysy  by 
some,  instead  of  Greasee.  Cerito  is  called,  sometimes,  Seryto,  instead  of 
Chereeto.  But  how  can  it  be  expected  that  the  English  should  know  how 
the  Italians  pronounce  their  letters?  The  Italian  i e,  a,  u and  the  English 
i,  e,  a.  u are  different  letters,  though  formed  alike.  The  Italian  c is  different 
from  the  German  and  the  Spanish,  and  all  three  are  different  from  the 
English.  We  say  Cicero ; the  Italian  says  Chichero ; the  Spaniard 
Thithero;  the  German  Tsitsero;  and  yet  there  is  only  one  spelling  for 
all.  A phonetic  spelling  of  such  names  would  tend  to  promote  a common 
pronunciation. 

But  here  a difficulty  starts.  Could  Latin,  Greek,  or  Hebrew  be  spelt 
phonetically?  We  believe  not.  They  must  always  be  printed  in  their 
own  type  or  letter.  English  Latin  would  be  absurd,  though  excellent  for 
teaching  prosody.  German  Latin  would  be  absurd ; French,  Italian, 
Spanish,  Scotch,  and  Irish  Latin  would  be  absurd.  It  must  remain  as  it 
is,  therefore;  there  is  no  power  in  phonotypy  to  change  the  pronunciation 
of  Latin,  or  bring  the  nations  to  a uniformity  of  Latin  pronunciation.  The 
uniformity  of  pronouncing  Latin  must  precede  the  phonotypic  Latin,  if 
ever  we  arrive  at  such  a thing.  Phonotypy  can  only  be  adopted  by  a 
living  language,  for  it  is  the  expression  of  a living  sound.  But  it  would 
serve  in  this  respect  admirably  to  distinguish  between  the  living  and  the 
dead;  for  a language  which  once  adopted  phonotypy  would  be  immor- 
talised— it  could  never  die.  The  sounds  would  be  preserved  for  ever; 
whilst  the  sounds  of  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  are  for  ever  lost,  being 
dead  and  irrecoverable,  unless  the  dead  themselves  were  to  rise  to  reveal 
them;  and  even  then  the  infidels  would  doubt  their  identity. 
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Alexander. — Corbridge, — Reeve. — Wilkinson — P.  G.  G — Walter. — Ayles. — P. — J.  C. — • 
Thomas. — S.  E.  R. — Dawson. — Denning.— J.  H.  H. — Newland. — Felix. — Nailsworth. — 
R.  W.  P. — Milo. — Charlotte. — Fanny  and  Janette. — Jack. — Jane  C. — Clericus. — H.  M. 
— Y.  H.  S. — Flora. — Hughes. — Me  Nicol. — Padfield. 

Charades. — 1.  Al-so. — T.  P. 

2.  Elephants. — Rainger. — G.  S. — M.  M.  C. — R.  de  B. — Montagu. — Roseberry. — Fide. 

. — F.  S.  F — Bouverie. — Adela. — -Dozina.  —Hiorns. — Cobweb. — Long  — T.  V.  H. — Dan. — 
Styk. — Podley. — Jane. — Parsons.  —Griffin. — Polyphemus. — Smith  — Trotter.— Whiteley. 
— A.  B — H.  G.  S. — R.  H. — C.  W.  T.— Topple. — Doge.  —Corbridge. — Veritas. — Reeve. — 
T.  P. — Wilkinson — P.  G.  G. — Walter. — Ayles. — P — Thomas. — S.  E.  R. — F.  P.  G. — 
Lionel. — Chandler. — Delta.  — Dawson. — G.  M. — Holland. — J.  It.  H.— Cruikshank. — 
Augustin. — Newland. — Hulbert.—  Hobbs. — Webster. — Celt. — Hemmingway. — Eland. — 
J.  C.— Felix — Androcles. — Nailsworth. — R.  W.  P. — Milo. — Gattle. — Charlotte. — J.  G, — 
R.  W.  A. — Fanny  and  Janette. — Jane  C. — Clericus. — IL  M. — Y.  H.  S. — Dunkerley.— 
Flora. — Hughes  — Me  Nicol. — Padfield. 

European  Rivers. — tVarta,  Odor,  Tiber  (misprinted),  Maine,  Danube,  Forth,  Maese, 
Saone,  Tamis,  Ebro,  Minto,  Verale.se. — Rainger,  10.— M.  M.  C.,  6. — R.  de  B.,  10. — 
Montagu,  11. — Roseberry,  7. — Adela,  9. — Cobweb,  8. — Long,  3. — T.  V.  H.,  5 — Dan,  7. — 
Styk,  8.— Podley,  4. — Jane,  3.— Parsons,  G. — Griffin,  4. — Polyphemus,  4. — Smith,  6. — 
R.  H , 6. — Topple,  7. — Doge,  7. — Alexander,  10. — Phoeion,  7. — Reeve,  4. — T.  P.,  9. — 
Wilkinson,  9. — P.  G.  G.,  6. — Thomas,  G. — Chandler,  6. — Dawson,  3. — Holland,  4, — 
J.  H H , 6. — Augustin,  8. — Hobbs,  10. — Steel,  4.— Celt,  5. — Eland,  4. — Nailsworth,  7.— 
R.  W.  P.,  9. — Milo,  10. — Gattle,  7,— J.  G.,  5.— Fanny  and  Janette,  G. — Jane  C.,  8.— 
H.  M.,  6. — Y.  H.  S-,  8. — Flora,  4. — Hughes,  6.— Me  Nieol,  9. 

Conundrums. — 1.  Because  it  consists  of  /Fords  an. I Deeds.  2.  Because  they  ought  to 
he  Mended.  3 Fine,  i.  e.,  one  Itoo  and  a or  one  three.  4 Two  Pigs. — Rainger,  3. — 
G.  S , 2.— C.  Thomas,  1. — M.  M.  C.,  1. — R.  de  B.,  1. — Montagu,  2. — Roseberry,  1. — ■ 
Bouverie,  1. — G.  M , 3 — Cobweb,  3. — Long,  3. — T.  V.  H , 2. — Dan.  3. — Styk,  3. — Jane, 
2. — Podley,  2 — Parsons,  3. — Griffin,  3. — Polyphemus,  3. — Smith,  1. — C.  W.  T.,  I. — 
Topple,  1. — Doge,  3. — Alexander,  3. — Reeve,  3. — -T  P.,  3. — Wilkinson,  2. — Walter,  3. — 
Thomas,  2. — S E.  R , 3.— F.  P.  G.,  2. — Lionel,  3. — Chandler,  2. — Delta,  1. — G.  M.,  3. — 
Holland,  2. — J.  H.  H.,  2. — Augustin,  2. — Newland,  2. — Hulbert,  3.  — Celt,  2. — Felix,  1. — 
Hemmingway,  3 — Androcles,  3. — Gattle,  3. — Nailsworth,  2. — R.  W.  P , 3.— J G.,  1. — 
Fanny  and  Janette,  1. — H.  M , 2. — Y.  H.  S.,  3. — Flora,  2. — Hughes,  2. — -Me  Nicol,  3. 

Heathen  Deities  and  Fabulous  Persons.— Galanlhis,  Aractme,  Sisyphus,  Telephvsa 
(Telphasa),  Triptolemus , Hamadryades,  .Esculapins,  Clytemnestra,  Satmoncus , Erich - 
thonias,  Euryslheus. — Rainger,  3. — M.  M.  C.,2. — R.  de  B , 9. — Montagu,  5. — Roseberry, 
8. — Cobweb,  4.— Long,  7. — T.  V.  H.,  2. — Dan,  10. — Styk,  8. — Jane,  8.— Parsons,  1. — 
Griffin,  I. — R.  H.,  5. — Doge,  9. — Reeve,  6. — T.  P.,  9. — Wilkinson,  4. — P.  G.  G.,  9. — 
Walter,  10. — S.  E.  R.,  5. — Lionel,  3. — Chandler,  8. — G.  M.,  1. — Holland,  1. — Augustin, 
6. — Hobb,  2. — Hemmingway,  5. — Eland,  3. — Milo,  8. — Gattle,  2. — R,  W.  A.,  1, — Fanny 
and  Janette,  4. — Jane  C.,  7. — H.  M.,  5. — Y.  H.  S.,  1 . — Hughes,  J. — Me  Nicol,  7. 

Arithmetical  Questions.—!.  4 Gallons. — Roseberry. — Taylor. — Dan.— Marriott. — 
Polyphemus. — Whiteley. — Topple  — Labor. — Alexander. — Veritas. — Jackson. — Celt. — 
Function. — P.  G.  G. — P. — Dawson. — Hemmingway. — X.  X.  X. — Nailsworth. — R.  W.  P. 
— Novice. — Gattle. — J.  G. — H.  M. — Davison. — O.  A.  K. — Padfield. 

2.72  Number  of  Bees. — Montagu. — Taylor. — Dan. — Styk. — Nonce. — Parsons. — Topple. 
Marriott. — Polyphemus.— Whiteley. — H.  G.  S.— Doge. — Labor. — Alexander. — Veritas. — 
Function. — P.  G.  G. — P. — Green  — Dawson. — Holland. — Hobbs. — Celt. — Hemmingway. 
—X.  X.  X.— Nailsworth.— R.  W.  P.— Novice.— Gattle.— J.  G.— H.  M.— Y.  H.  S.L. 
Dunkerley. — Davison.— O.  A.  K.— Padfield. 

3.  79.788  Yards. — Taylor. — Marriott. — Topple.— Alexander.— Ferguson. — Veritas. — 
Function.— S.  W.— P.  G.  G.— X.  X.  X.— R.  W.  P— Novice.— H.  M.— Davison— O.  A.  K. 

4.  57,900  Feet,  and  GO  Seconds,  or  1 Minute  in  Time.  The  law  of  a rising  body  is 
inversely  the  same  a that  of  a fatting  body.— Taylor. — Alexander. — Veritas. — Function, 
— P.  G.  G.— X.  X.  X.— R.  W.  P.— Novice.— H.  M.-Davison.— O.  A.  K. 

Veritas.-— We  do  not  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the  Propounder’s  answer.  It  is  very 


often  wrong  ; but  when  there  is  only  the  difference  of  a farthing  in  two  or  three  pounds 
it  is  of  little  importance.  Veritas  has  established  bis  claim  to  our  confidence  by  the 
accuracy  of  his  calculations,  and  we  doubt  not  he  is  right  ; but  the  matter  of  dispute  is 
less  than  a farthing.  We  do  not  lay  claim  to  infallibility  in  this  page  any  more  than  in 
the  others.  We  are  sometimes  wrong,  but  generally  right. 

Solutions  too  later — Una — Rifleman. — Nell. 


Puzzle. — Take  a piece  of  paper,  5 inches  by  3 inches;  fold  it  in  such  a 
manner  that,  by  giving  it  a single  cut  with  a pair  of  scissors,  you  make — 

1.  The  cross  on  which  Christ  was  crucified.  [his  side. 

2.  The  two  one-armed  crosses,  on  which  the  two  thieves  were  crucified  by 

3.  The  spear-shafts  by  which  his  sides  were  pierced. 

4.  The  dice  by  which  the  soldiers  cast  lots  for  his  garment. 

5.  And  two  supporters  for  the  middle  cross. 

Enigma. — I am  one  of  a large  family;  and  though  deformed  from  my 
birth,  I am  able  to  perform  the  task  allotted  to  me  as  well  as  either  of  my 
brethren.  I am  of  more  importance  than  any  of  my  family,  for  although 
without  me  they  can  perform  their  duty,  yet  they  cannot  add  strength  or  e 
soundness  to  any  of  it.  I am  useful  to  others  also,  from  the  senator  to  the 
schoolboy;  and  though,  through  my  deformity,  I am  often  avoided  by  the 
prattling  child,  yet,  when  they  come  to  years,  they  take  me  as  an  assistant 
in  all  their  pleasures.  I avoid  the  public  announcement  of  anything,  and 
repose  in  your  bosom,  to  make  secret  your  thoughts;  you  always  employ 
me  for  the  completion  of  your  own  happiness,  but  you  can  make  your 
friend  happy  without  me.  I take  a treble  interest  in  all  your  losses,  and 
am  always  ready  to  assist  you;  but  I am  never  in  debt,  nor  will  I help 
any  who  are.  I am  the  chief  support  of  Spain,  and  every  Spaniard  is 
proud  to  own  me;  without  my  aid  the  sweetest  music  could  not  sound,  nor 
the  fairest  of  my  readers  send  me  a solution.  S.  E.  It. 

CHARADE. 

My  first  is  a hard-working  fellow,  I ween, 

And  a subject  true  to  his  noble  queen; 

-His  home  is  my  second;  and  you’ll  also  find 
My  whole  is  for  the  self-same  purpose  design’d.  J.  J.  R, 

LOGOGRIPHE. 

Lecteur,  mon  nom  se  donne  a ta  femme,  a ta  mere; 

Ote-moi  tete  et  queue,  et  je  deviens  ton  pere. 

CONUNDRUMS. 

1.  Why  is  the  letter  S like  a furnace  in  the  fortress  of  Gibraltar. 

2.  Why  is  otto  of  roses  like  a letter  from  China? 

3.  Why  are  blind  men  like  Plato,  Socrates,  and  Seneca. 

4.  Why  is  a sprightly  girl  named  Sarah  like  smelling-salts. 

ARITHMETICAL  QUESTIONS. 

1.  There  were  25  shoemakers,  20  tailors,  18  weavers,  and  12  combers 
spent  13s.  3d.  at  a meeting;  to  which — reckoning  5 shoemakers  paid  as 
much  as  4 tailors,  12  tailors  paid  as  much  as  9 weavers,  and  6 weavers  as 
much  as  8 combers — how  much  did  each  company  pay? 

2.  The  united  weight  of  two  persons  (father  and  son)  is  144  lbs.;  their 

difference  72  lbs.  It  is  requested  to  give  the  weight  of  each  in  ounces,  and 
also  how  many  cubic  inches  each  contains,  the  specific  gravity  of  living  men 
being  891.  Styk. 

3.  A and  B start  at  the  same  time  from  C and  D.  A travels  from  C to 

to  D at  the  rate  of  7 miles  per  hour.  B travels  from  D to  E at  the  rate  of 
5 miles  per  Hbur.  If  A had  continued  to  travel  at  7 miles  per  hour,  he 
would  have  overtaken  B 5 miles  before  he  got  to  E;  hut  A alters  his  rate 
of  travelling  from  D to  E to  6?  miles  per  hour,  and  both  arrive  at  E to- 
gether. Required  the  distance  they  each  of  them  travel,  and  the  time  they 
are  travelling?  Henricus  B. 

Arithmetical  Puzzle. — Required  to  express  the  following  numbers, 
by  placing  four  3’s  to  represent  them,  viz.: — 1,  6,  8,  9,  12,  32,  33,  34,  81, 
96,  and  111.  Jenner. 

Problem. — If  aflat  piece  of  ground  of  1,100  yards  in  length  take  5,500 
rails  to  rail  it  across,  how  many  more  will  it  take  to  rail  it  over,  sup- 
posing the  centre  to  be  raised  1,000  feet  above  the  level,  and  sloping  to 
the  ends?  W.  it.  H. 


Dress  and  Address. — A fop  may  excel  in  dress,  but  address  is  the 
characteristic  of  a gentleman. 

Good  Advice. — Never  think  your  paper  either  good  enough  or  cheap 
enough,  be  it  ever  so  good  or  ever  so  cheap  (said  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield 
to  an  Irish  paper-maker),  but  always  endeavour  to  make  it  better  and 
cheaper,  and  sacrifice  a little  present  and  precarious  to  future  and  perma- 
nent profit.  Acquire  the  public  confidence  in  the  goodness  and  reasonable- 
ness of  your  manufacture,  and  your  fortune  will  be  solid  and  lasting,  both 
to  you  and  your  family,  if  they  will  tread  in  your  steps.  I know  a thread 
merchant  in  Rotterdam,  who  has  got  above  thirty  thousand  pounds  by  his 
own  industry,  punctuality,  and  integrity.  He  never  let  a yard  ot  bad 
thread  go  out  of  his  hands,  and  never  took  a farthing  more  than  reason- 
able profit.  By  these  means  he  has  acquired  such  confidence  that  people 
make  no  difficulty  of  sending  a blind  man  or  a child  for  what  thread  they 
want,  sure  not  to  be  deceived  either  in  the  quantity  or  the  quality  of  it. 
At  first  he  got  little,  but  then  he  lived  low,  his  profits  increased  faster 
than  his  expenses,  and  his  expenses  now  bear  a 'ust  proportion  to  his 
fortune. 
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RANDOM  READINGS. 


“ That’s  the  first  round  to  me!”  as  the  boy  said  when  he  finished  the 
buttered  toast. 

Why  is  a lawyer  like  a sawyer?  Beeause,  whichever  way  he  goes, 
down  must  come  the  dust. 

“Am  I not  a little  pale?”  inquired  a lady,  who  was  rather  short  and 
corpulent,  of  a crusty  old  bachelor.  “ You  look  more  like  a big  tub,”  was 
the  blunt  rejoinder. 

A western  editor,  who  is  an  old  bachelor,  says,  “We  never  cared  a 
farthing  about  getting  married  until  we  attended  an  old  bachelor’s  funeral. 
God  grant  that  our  latter  end  may  not  be  like  his.” 

A cleanly-shaved  gentleman  inquired  of  a fair  demoiselle,  the  other  day, 
“ Whether  or  no  she  admired  moustachios.”  “ Oh,”  replied  the  charmer, 
with  an  arch  look,  “ 1 invariably  set  my  face  against  them.”  Very  shortly 
afterwards,  his  upper  lip  betrayed  symptoms  of  careful  cultivation. 

The  Eaton  Register  states,  on  the  authority  of  a Mr.  Woodward,  ofWarren 
county,  Ohio,  “ said  to  be  a man  of  veracity,”  that  the  citizens  of  Lebanon 
lately  proceeded  to  disinter  the  body  of  a Mrs.  Irwin,  with  a view  to  place 
it  by  the  side  of  her  husband’s  remains,  and  found  it  petrified ! To  complete 
the  phenomenon,  they  were  all  “ petrified— with  astonishment.” 

The  Gospel  Banner  (American  paper)  says  that  a schooner,  built  a short 
time  since  at  Eden,  Hancock  county,  Maine,  is  called  “ The  Garden.”  Of 
course  she  is  the  floating  Garden  of  Eden,  and  so  she  is  named  upon  her 
stern.  Captain  Adam  Wilkins  is  her  master;  Abel  Randall  is  mate;  and 
Mrs.  Eve  line  Wilkins  (Captain  Adam’s  wife)  is  cook. 

An  urchin  in  a country  parish  of  Scotland,  having  been  told  by  his 
parents  to  read  a newspaper  aloud  to  them,  commenced  to  do  so  in  the 
usual  drawling  manner  of  the  parish  school.  He  had  not  proceeded  far 
when  his  mother  stopped  him  short,  exclaiming  “ You  scoonral!  how  daur 
ye  read  a newspaper  wi’  the  bible  twang!” 

An  individual  of  Liverpool,  requiring,  for  some  purpose,  a certificate  of 
ill  health,  transmitted  to  his  medical  adviser  the  following  form,  with  a 
request  that  it  might  be  copied,  and,  when  duly  authenticated  by  the 
signature,  returned  to  him: — “I  do  year  by  Sertyfy  that  Joseph  Coukes  is 
a pation  of  main  and  is  on  abble  to  Wark  in  Concequince  of  a Sevear 
Rehumatisum  and  a Diseas  Chist.” 

A week  or  so  ago,  a Glasgow  gentleman  entered  a steam-boat  on  the 
Clyde,  carrying  in  his  hand  a basket  of  American  ice,  which  he  deposited 
on  the  boiler!  A “ melting  moment  ” ensued,  and  the  basket  was  empty. 
Another  Scottish  traveller,  who  had  taken  a packet  of  ice  into  the  High- 
lands, to  cool  his  punch,  left  it  upon  a table  at  an  inn  in  Oban.  The 
landlord,  observing  the  wrapper  to  be  wet,  placed  it  near  the  fire  “ to  dry,” 
and  was  horrified  to  see  the  package  collapse ! 

An  American  clergyman,  in  one  of  his  sermons,  exclaimed  to  his 
hearers: — “ Eternity!  why,  you  don’t  know  the  meaning  of  that  word,  nor 
I either,  hardly.  It  is  for  ever  and  ever,  and  five  or  six  everlastings  a-top 
of  that.  You  might  place  a row  of  figures  from  here  to  sunset,  and  cipher 
them  all  up,  and  it  wouldn’t  begin  to  tell  how  many  ages  long  eternity  is. 
Why,  my  friends,  after  millions  and  trillions  of  years  had  rolled  away  in 
eternity,  it  would  be  a hundred  thousand  years  to  breakfast-time.” 

The  “ dambroad  ” is  known  to  be  the  ordinary  Scottish  name  of  what  in 
England  is  termed  a draughtboard.  A Scotch  lady  newly  come  to  London, 
and  rather  too  familiar  with  her  own  country’s  mode  of  expression,  inquired 
at  a linendraper’s  shop  for  a table  cloth,  of  a “ dambroad  pattern,”  mean- 
ing a chequered  pattern.  The  cockney  shopman,  amazed  at  sucli  a ’ques- 
tion from  a lady,  answered,  “ Why  ma’am,  we  have  patterns  pretty  broad, 
but — a — a — none  quite  so  broad  as  that.” 

Chances  of  War. — A sea-faring  guest  of  Charles  Lamb  was  one  even- 
ing, at  the  dinner  table,  describing  a terrific  naval  engagement,  of  which  he 
was  a spectator,  on  board  a British  man-of-war.  “ While  I was  watching 
the  effects  of  the  galling  fire  upon  the  masts  and  rigging,”  said  he,  “ there 
came  a cannon-ball,  which  took  off  both  legs  from  a poor  sailor  who  was 
in  the  shrouds.  He  fell  towards  the  deck,  but  at  that  moment  another 
cannon-ball  whizzed  over  us,  which,  strange  to  say,  took  oil'  both  his  arms, 
which  fell  upon  the  deck,  while  the  poor  fellow’s  limbless  trunk  was  car- 
ried overboard.”  “Heavens!”  exclaimed  Lamb,  “didn’t  you  save  him?” 
“No,”  replied  the  naval  Munchausen;  “he  couldn’t  swim,  of  course,  and 
he  sank  before  assistance  eould  be  rendered  him.”  “ It  was  a sad,  sad 
loss!”  said  Lamb,  musingly;  “if  h a could  have  been  picked  up,  what  an 
ornament  to  society  he  might  have  become!  ” 

A New  Effect  from  Guano. — A Yankee  lad,  whose  father  was  a 
farmer,  went  into  a barn  to  play,  a short  time  ago:  and  being  detained  a 
prisoner  by  a thunder-storm,  he  fell  asleep  upon  a bag  of  guano.  The  old 
gentleman,  when  the  storm  was  over,  went  into  the  farm-yard  to  look  for 
his  son,  and  met  a giant,  eight  feet  high,  coming  out  of  the  barn.  “ Hallo! 
who  are  you?”  he  cried:  “ what  are  you  doing  here?”  “ Why,  father,” 
squeaked  the  Goliah,  “ it’s  me.  don’t  you  know  Tommy?”  “ You!”  the 
astonished  parent  exclaimed,  “ why,  Tom,  how  on  airth  did  you  get 
stretched  out  so  long  in  so  short  a time?”  “ Why,  father,”  replied  the  boy, 
looking  down  upon  the  gaping  old  man,  “ I slept  upon  them  bags  of  guano 
as  you  put  in  the  barn,  and  that  and  the  lightning  together  just  did  the 
business!” 


“ Come,  Bob,  tell  us  how  much  you  have  cleared  by  your  speculation?” 
said  Bob’s  quizzical  friend  to  him  the  other  day.  “ Cleared!”  replied  Bob, 
with  a frown,  “ why,  you  fool,  I’ve  cleared  my  pockets.” 

Connubial  Inuendos. — A young  heiress,  of  considerable  personal 
attraction,  chanced  to  be  seated,  at  a dinner-party,  next  to  a gentleman 
remarkable  for  the  brilliancy  of  his  wit,  who  had  long  made  one  in  the 
train  of  her  admirers.  The  conversation  turned  on  the  uncertainty  of 
human  life.  “ I mean  to  insure  mine,”  said  the  young  lady,  archly,  “ in 
the  Hope.”  “In  the  hope  of  what?”  said  her  admirer;  “a  single  life  is 
hardly  worth  insuring.  I propose  that  we  should  insure  our  lives  together, 
and  if  you  have  no  objection,  I should  prefer  the  Alliance.”  The  lady 
blushed,  hut  spoke  not. 

The  Difference  between  Anybody,  Somebody,  and  Nobody.— 
“ Mamma,”  said  Juliana  Selina  Carolina  Languish,  “ who  are  these  Mid- 
dletons— anybody  ?”  “ Why,  my  dear,  young  Middleton  joined  the  hunt 

last  week,  and  was  introduced  at  the  last  ball,  and  keeps  a tiger:  and  you 
know  they  must  be  somebody.”  “ Yes,  mamma,  but  I can’t  help  thinking 
that  they  are  only  retired — very  good  sort  of  people,  no  doubt;  but  there  is 
something  about  them  that  makes  me  think  that  they  are  nobody,  after 
all.”  “ My  dear,  they  must  be  somebody.”  “ No,  mamma,  they  want  to 
pass  for  somebody,  but  as  everybody  knows,  there  is  always  a something 
which  tells  you  directly  whether  anybody  is  anybody;  and  it  is  not  a bit  of 
use  for  anybody  who  is  nobody  to  pretend  to  be  somebody.’ 

Etiquette  in  America. — I asked  the  landlord  of  the  inn  at  Corning, 
who  was  very  attentive  to  his  guests,  to  find  my  coachman.  He  imme- 
diately called  out  in  his  bar-room,  “ Where  is  the  gentleman  that  brought 
this  man  here?”  A few  days  before,  a farmer  in  New  York  had  styled  my 
wife  “the  woman,”  though  he  called  his  own  daughters  ladies,  and  would, 
I believe,  have  freely  extended  that  title  to  their  maid-servant.  I was  told 
of  a witness  in  a late  trial  at  Boston,  who  stated  in  evidence  that  “ while 
he  and  another  gentleman  were  shovelling  up  mud,”  &c. ; from  which  it 
appears  that  the  spirit  of  social  equality  has  left  no  other  signification  to 
the  terms  “gentleman”  and  “ lady”  but  that  of  male  and  female  individual. 
Lyell’s  Observations  on  the  United  States. 

Reform  of  the  Bar. — We  are  happy  to  state  that  the  barristers  of 
the  Oxford  Circuit  have,  at  length,  resolved  to  vindicate  the  dignity  of  the 
Bar,  and  to  show  a bright  example  to  the  whole  of  their  silver-tongued 
and  unsophisticated  brethren.  They  have  come  to  an  expressed  resolution 
that  it  is  beneath  the  character  of  any  of  them  “ to  report  law  proceedings 
for  the  press.”  And  following  up  this  beginning  in  the  right  path,  they 
have  also  resolved,  that  if  it  shall  happen  that  any  counsel  receive  a 
retaining  fee  to  conduct  a case  which,  from  a press  of  business,  he  shall  be 
unable  to  advocate,  it  will  henceforth  be  considered  a breach  of  the  merest 
every-day  honesty  not  to  return  the  money.  Indeed,  it  is  said  that  this 
resolution  is  to  have  a retrospective  effect,  in  which  case  considerable  sums 
must  be  paid  back.  We  shall  be  happy  to  advertise  the  day  on  which 
learned  gentlemen  propose  to  disgorge. — Punch. 

A Cunning  Advocate. — At  an  assize  town  in  the  West  of  England,  some 
time  since,  an  action  was  brought  by  two  graziers  against  the  landlady  of 
an  inn,  to  recover  the  sum  of  jL'200  under  the  following  circumstances: — 
The  two  plaintiffs  and  another  grazier  called  on  the  defendant,  and 
deposited  with  her  the  sum  of  ATOO  each,  upon  conditions  that  she  was 
not  to  deliver  it  to  either  of  them  unless  all  three  were  together.  It  so 
happened  that,  shortly  after,  one  of  them  repaired  to  the  defendant  in  great 
haste,  and  requested  her  to  let  him  have  the  money,  as  it  was  wanted 
immediately  to  pay  for  cattle.  The  landlady,  knowing  him  to  be  one  of 
the  party,  and  not  suspecting  that  fraud  was  intended,  handed  over  tho 
money.  Having  gained  possession  of  the  £300,  he  started  for  America,  and 
the  plaintiffs  brought  their  action.  The  jury  seemed  inclined  towards  the 
plaintiffs;  but  the  defendant’s  counsel  started  up  and  addressed  the  court 
in  these  words — “ My  lord  and  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  my  client,  the  defen- 
dant, acknowledges  having  received  the  money;  and  the  fact,  as  stated  by 
the  plaintiffs’  counsel,  is  correct — that  my  client  was  not  to  deliver  it  up 
unless  all  three  were  together.  Now,  my  lord  and  gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
here  is  the  money;  and  when  the  plaintiffs  bring  forward  the  third, 
they  may  receive  it.”  The  plaintiffs,  unable  to  produce  their  companion, 
were  obliged  to  submit  to  a nonsuit,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  poor  landlady, 
the  satisfaction  of  the  audience,  and  the  credit  of  the  crafty  counsel. 


What  is  a Loan  Society  ? — A society  which  it  would  be  prudent  to  leave 
alone. 

What  is  a cab-stand? — A standing  nuisance  which  there  is  no  standing. 

Why  is  Downing-street  like  a cab-stand? — Because  it  has  a cab-in-it. 

What  is  a “ Hansom”  cab?- A handsome  cab  with  an  unhandsome 
driver. 

What  is  a licensed  victualler?— A man  who  doesn’t  deal  in  victuals. 

When  do  railway  tenders  endanger  the  stability  of  the  funds? — When 
they  “ run  upon  the  bank.” 

What  are  stocks? — What  a great  many  of  the  rogues  who  deal  in  them 
ought  to  be  put  into. 

What  is  “ Kensington  Gardens?” — The  nursery-maid’s  paradise,  where 
they  let  in  the  “puppies,”  and  shut  out  the  “ dogs.” — Joe  Miller. 
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THE  STORY-TELLER. 


LORE-LEY. — A Legend  of  the  Rhine. 


Between  Wesel  and  St.  Goar,  the  Rhine  dashes  impetuously  forward, 
and  urges  its  course  with  redoubled  violence  over  the  rocks  and  sandbanks, 
as  if  enraged  at  the  precipitous  crags,  which,  approaching  nearer  and 
nearer  towards  each  other  at  this  spot,  seem  disposed  to  oppose  its  pro- 
gress. It  is  not  without  precaution  and  sentiments  of  awe  that  even  the 
most  experienced  pilot  ventures  through  this  narrow  chasm,  where 
destruction  menaces  him  on  every  side.  When  he  approaches  this  spot, 
no  matter  what  his  creed,  he  raises  a fervent  but  silent  prayer,  that  it  may 
please  the  Ruler  of  the  flood  to  protect  and  preserve  him.  Nay,  even  the 
traveller,  when  wafted  by  the  steamboat  through  this  wild  labyrinth  of 
impending  cliffs,  gives  an  involuntary  shudder  on  beholding  the  lowering 
and  precipitous  masses  which  rise  towering  one  above  another,  as  if  pre- 
pared to  hurl  themselves  upon  his  devoted  vessel. 

From  one  of  the  most  terrific  of  these  precipitous  crags,  called  the  Ley, 
passing  sounds  are  repeated  by  a thousand  echoes  as  if  in  mockery  of 
human  nature.  For,  high  upon  its  summit  sits  enthroned  the  beautiful 
watersprite  Lore — who,  although  she  no  longer  exhibits  herself  to  mortal 
eye  in  her  all-bewitching  beauty,  or  upraises  her  voice  to  ensnare  the 
passing  mariner,  nevertheless  sings  now  and  then  to  entice  victims  into  the 
rapid  whirlpools  beneath  her  feet. 

The  owners  of  the  few  light  craft,  which  cluster  beneath  the  shelter  of 
the  stupendous  Ley,  and  who  carry  on  the  salmon  fishery  by  night,  still 
declare  that  they  have  seen,  or  fancy  they  have  seen,  the  beautiful 
enchantress  standing  in  the  moon’s  beams  on  the  top  of  the  Ley,  and  that 
more  than  one  of  those  who  have  listened  to  the  deceitful  melody  of  her 
strains  have  perished.  Wo  are,  however,  disinclined  to  believe  that 
she  has  reappeared,  as  many  centimes  have  passed  since  she  vanished 
beneath  the  waters  of  the  Rhine,  maddened  at  the  loss  of  a mortal  whom 
she  adored,  but  who  fell  a victim  to  her  charms. 

This  young  man  was  the  son  of  the  last  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  whose 
heart  rejoiced  at  seeing  the  bright  days  of  his  youth  revived  in  this  his 
only  child,  who  was  one  of  the  handsomest  youths  in  the  whole  Rhine- 
land. Unfortunately  Lore  had  once  seen  him,  as  he  bathed  at  the  foot  of 
the  crags.  Enohanted  with  the  noble  symmetry  of  his  person,  she  took 
him  for  a river  god,  and  eagerly  watched  him  as  he  clove  the  foaming- 
waves  which  glittered  like  showers  of  diamonds  in  the  bright  moonlight. 
She  was  just  on  the  point  of  commencing  her  bewitching  song,  and  of 
showing  herself  to  him  in  all  the  splendour  of  her  beauty  as  he  disported 
in  the  refreshing  stream,  when  she  suddenly  felt  herself  overcome  by  new 
sensations;  her  heart  was  moved  with  love  and  pity;  and  although  her 
whole  soul  panted  to  possess  the  lovely  youth,  she  remained  in  silent  ad- 
miration without  discovering  herself. 

For  a long  time  nothing  more  was  heard  of  her,*  and  it  was  thought 
that  she  had  removed  to  the  distant  banks  of  the  Danube.  The  fisher- 
men, no  longer  alarmed  by  her  voice,  plied  their  trade  safely  beneath  the 
rock  where  they  always  caught  the  most  fish.  In  short,  the  sprite  and 
everything  relating  to  her  were  almost  forgotten. 

In  the  meanwhile,  fortune  seemed  to  favour  the  son  of  the  Palatine  in 


everything  he  undertook.  If  he  followed  the  chase,  the  most  intractable 
horses,  which  nobody  else  could  manage,  obeyed  his  hand  like  lambs,  and 
carried  him  over  stony  fissures  and  rugged  precipices,  where  the  boldest 
horseman  would  not  venture.  His  arrows  overtook  the  eagle  in  his  airy 
flight,  whilst  his  hawks  were  as  keen,  swift,  and  faithful  as  if  they  had 
been  trained  by  the  wild  huntsman  himself.  His  dogs  never  lost  the  track 
of  deer;  and,  whenever  he  hunted  in  the  vicinity  of  the  rocks  where  the 
watersprite  had  formerly  resided,  he  always  returned  home  laden  with  the 
richest  spoil.  Oftentimes,  when  he  had  wandered  about  for  hours  together 
without  success  in  the  rocky  ravines  near  the  Lore-Ley,  he  was  suddenly 
attracted  by  the  melodious  sounds  of  a lute,  and  following  their  echoes 
usually  fell  in  with  some  kind  of  game,  which  never  escaped  his  javelin  or 
cross-bow. 

When  quite  exhausted  by  the  chase,  cool  springs,  where  least  expected, 
would  bubble  up  at  his  feet,  or  rich  fruits  would  exhalo  their  delicious 
fragrance  in-spots  were  nothing  but  heather  and  wild  thistles  had  thrived 
before. 

Frequently,  when  heated  and  weary,  pleasant  grottoes  would  appear  to 
his  view,  where  hitherto  he  had  found  no  shelter.  There,  to  his  surprise 
he  not  only  found  a cool  retreat,  but  downy  couches  invited  him  to  repose, 
and  the  rich  tones  of  swelling  music  lulled  him  to  the  sweetest  sleep. 

One  day,  when  the  young  count  had  been  actively  engaged  in  hunting 
until  late  in  the  evening-,  and  had  prepared  to  return  home,  he  lost  his  way 
in  the  well  known  path,  which  he  was  wont  to  tread  with  the  same  seciu-ity 
as  the  corridors  of  his  father’s  castle.  As  he  clambered  about  the  rocks, 
in  vain  attempts  to  reach  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  he  seemed  to  wander 
farther  and  farther  from  it.  At  one  moment  lie  thought  he  heard  the 
roaring  of  the  waves  below,  at  another  it  sounded  like  distant  music  in  his 
ears.  The  notes  of  his  hunting  horn,  with  which  he  endeavoured  to 
summon  his  companions,  were  repeated,  as  if  in  mockery,  from  the  rocks. 
Having  with  difficulty  clambered  to  the  summit  of  a rugged  cliff,  in  order 
to  obtain  a view  of  the  stream,  he  was  suddenly  dazzled  by  a bright  red 
light;  and  when  his  eyes  were  in  a degree  accustomed  to  the  glare,  they 
showed  to  him  a maiden  more  beautiful  and  lovely  than  earthly  imagina- 
tion could  depict  or  fancy.  Her  face  was  half  enveloped  in  a transparent 
azure  veil,  resembling  the  sky  as  it  appears  on  a serene  moonlight  night, 
bespangled  with  ten  thousand  twinkling  stars,  through  w hich  she  smiled 
upon  him  a paradise  of  love. 

He  was  just  about  to  approach  the  beautiful  vision,  when  the  thought  of 
the  watersprite  rushed  upon  his  mir.d,  and  devoutly  crossing  himself,  he 
suddenly  drew  back.  At  this,  the  supernatural  brightness  vanished;  and, 
feeling  as  if  he  had  awaked  from  a confused  dream,  he  as  suddenly  found 
himself  on  the  right  path  which  led  to  the  castle. 

Henceforth,  however,  the  young  count  could  not  banish  the  lovely  form 
from  his  thoughts.  Both  in  his  dreams  and  waking  hours  the  enchanting 
image  was  incessantly  present  to  his  imagination,  and  he  constantly 
visited  the  spot,  to  obtain  if  possible,  another  sight  of  the  beautiful  maid. 
But  in  vain!  The  blissful  vision,  the  object  of  his  ardent  desires,  was  not 
again  accorded  to  him.  Still,  however,  the  magic  tones  at  times  sounded 
in  his  ears,  and  when  he  followed  them,  they  invariably  led  him  upon  the 
trace  of  deer  or  boars.  But  the  chase  afforded  him  no  pleasure,  for  his 
whole  soul  was  absorbed  by  the  heavenly  creature,  whose  beloved  image 
reigned  with  absolute  sway  over  his  captive  lipart. 

Our  young  count  had  confided  his  sorrows  to  his  preceptor,  the  venerable 
Walter,  who  shook  his  head  and  reminded  his  pupil  of  the  danger  to  w hich 
he  would  expose  himself  if  he  trusted  to  the  deceitful  vision.  Numberless 
were  the  stories  which  the  old  man  told  of  youths  whom  Lore,  the  water- 
sprite,  had  lured  to  their  destruction  by  the  charms  of  her  beauty,  and  the 
bewitching  melody  of  her  voice.  Nothing,  however,  could  banish  the 
enchanting  picture  from  the  count’s  mind.  Ilis  only  thought,  his  only 
hope  was,  that  he  might  once  more  behold  her  in  all  her  beauty. 

The  period  now  drew  nigh  when  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  repair  to 
the  emperor’s  court,  there  to  earn  the  golden  spurs,  the  prize  of  chivalry. 
Old  Walter  rejoiced  at  an  event  that  would  wean  his  pupil  irom  his 
perilous  attachment.  But  times  were  changed,  and  with  them  the  young 
count’s  feeling's.  He  now  looked  forward  with  loathing  to  that  moment 
which  he  had  formerly  sighed  for  as  the  utmost  extent  of  his  youthful 
hopes.  But,  nevertheless,  the  day  of  departure  was  fixed,  and  Walter  joy- 
fully communicated  the  intelligence,  which  was  the  more  grateful  to  him- 
self, since  it  was  his  duty  to  accompany  his  pupil  to  the  court.  The  old 
man’s  heart  expanded  with  pride  when  he  thought  of  the  praise  and 
honours  which  his  young  master  would  acquire,  and  how  far  he  would 
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surpass  all  the  other  young  courtiers  in  manly  beauty  and  chivalrous 
prowess.  But  the  nearer  the  hour  of  his  departure  approached,  the  more 
unhappy  was  the  youth.  His  heart  throbbed  with  unspeakable  anguish, 
when  he  thought  he  was  about  to  be  separated  from  his  beloved  without 
having  again  beheld  her. 

In  the  meanwhile,  he  pursued  his  favorite  amusement  of  the  chase  more 
frequently  than  ever.  But  it  was  in  vain  that  he  lingered  in  hopes  of 
meeting  with  the  object  of  his  wishes  and  affection.  The  worthy  Walter 
watched  the  sorrow  of  his  dear  pupil  with  the  greatest  regret.  He,  and  he 
alone,  knew  the  cause  of  his  affliction ; but,  alas!  in  spite  of  all  his  endea- 
vours, he  was  unable  to  devise  a remedy.  The  horn'  of  departure  having 
arrived,  the  young  count  insisted  upon  his  preceptor  accompanying  him  to 
the  bank  of  the  Rhine  under  the  pretext  of  fishing;  and  although  the 
thought  of  the  watersprite  filled  the  old  man’s  mind  with  apprehensions,  he 
deemed  it  prudent  to  comply. 

It  was  a mild  May  evening.  The  earth  was  like  a blooming  bride, 
decked  out  in  all  her  marriage  ornaments,  impatiently  awaiting  the  bride- 
groom. The  soft  zephyrs  played  like  lover’s  sighs  upon  the  surface  of  the 
Rhine.  All  around  breathed  sweetness  and  repose.  The  rich  tints  of  the 
golden  sky  danced  upon  the  w’aters,  and  tinged  the  fresh  verdure  with 
which  the  spring  had  carpeted  both  hill  and  dale.  Even  the  fish,  in  the 
universal  harmony,  forgot  the  dangers  of  the  nets  spread  to  ensnare  them; 
and  thus  our  fishermen  were  unusually  successful.  The  young  count, 
whose  whole  thoughts  were  bent  on  Lore,  steered  the  boat  towards  the 
shore,  and  thus  approached  nearer  and  still  nearer  to  the  dangerous  Ley, 
without  its  being  perceived  by  Walter,  whose  attention  was  occupied  with 
their  good  fortune. 

At  length,  however,  the  moon  arose  in  all  her  splendour  from  behind 
the  lofty  crags,  and  her  gentle  light  silvered  the  heights,  and  danced  upon 
the  tremulous  surface  of  the  stream.  Walter  now  lifted  up  his  head,  and 
for  the  first  time  observed  their  perilous  situation. 

“ My  lord,  my  lord,  are  you  blind?  do  you  not  3ee  the  Lore-Ley  straight 
before  us  ?”  exclaimed  he,  letting  fall  the  net,  which  he  held  ready  for 
casting.  “ In  the  Lord’s  name — in  the  name  of  our  Saviour  and  the 
blessed  Virgin,  let  us  make  for  the  shore!”  continued  Walter,  but  his 
young  master  seemed  to  have  lost  all  sense  of  hearing:  his  eyes  were 
steadfastly  fixed  on  the  summit  of  the  rock,  over  which  the  moon  poured 
the  full  stream  of  her  silvery  light.  The  waves  murmured  sweetly,  as  if 
in  salutation;  and  high  upon  the  rock  appeared  the  river  maid,  adorned  in 
all  the  radiance  of  those  charms  in  which  the  count  once  before  beheld  her. 

All  nature  seemed  inthralled  by  the  celestial  harmony,  when  the  maid 
commenced  her  song,  and  extended  her  arms  as  if  to  embrace  the  object  of 
her  affection.  The  youth  let  go  the  helm,  his  eyes  saw  her  alone,  and 
Walter,  breathless  with  fear,  was  unable  to  utter  a syllable.  In  the  mean 
time  they  glided  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  Ley,  where  the  foaming  waters 
dashed  impetuously  against  the  rock.  Suddenly  the  waves  rose  to  a fear- 
ful height,  and  overwhelmed  the  boat  together  with  its  heedless  pilot,  who, 
entranced  by  the  bewitching  strains,  and  transfixed  by  the  extraordinary 
appearance  of  the  vision,  was  hurried  unconsciously  to  destruction. 

A mighty  wave  bore  Walter  safely  to  the  opposite  bank,  who  thought,  as 
his  senses  returned,  that  he  was  awaking  from  a dream.  He  called  aloud 
his  pupil’s  name,  but  no  other  sound  was  heard  than  the  deceitful  echo  of 
the  mountain.  In  vain  he  repeated  his  exclamations.  The  fatal  truth 
now  burst  upon  the  old  man’s  mind,  and  brought  tears  into  his  aged  eyes. 

“ Oh!  that  I had  also  been  swallowed  up  by  the  angry  flood,  rather  than 
become  the  messenger  of  such  tidings  to  the  unhappy  father!”  His  only 
wish  was  to  die,  and  for  a while  he  meditated  whether  he  should  not  throw 
himself  into  the  river;  but,  summoning  up  resolution,  he  retraced  his  steps 
to  the  castle,  and  communicated  the  frightful  truth  to  the  old  palatine. 

For  a while  the  venerable  father  was  overcome  by  excessive  grief,  but 
after  a few  minutes  he  exclaimed,  “ Whoever  will  bring  me  the  cursed 
sorceress,  dead  or  alive,  shall  receive  a princely  reward.” 

“ Allow  me,  my  lord,”  said  Walter,  “ to  undertake  that  enterprise;  for 
rather  would  I meet  my  death  in  the  waves  than  survive  the  loss  of  my 
dear  young  master.” 

To  this  the  palatine  consented,  and  then  desired  to  be  left  to  the  solitary 
indulgence  of  his  grief. 

On  the  following  evening  the  palatine’s  guards,  with  Walter  at  their 
head,  marched  out  to  seek  the  watersprite.  The  whole  Ley  was  sur- 
rounded, and  Walter,  with  a few  of  the  most  courageous,  stationed  them- 
selves on  the  very  summit  of  the  rock.  And  when  the  moon  rose  high 
above  the  mountain,  Lore  herself  appeared,  in  all  the  transcendent  beauty 
of  her  loveliness. 

“Follow  me,”  cried  Walter  to  his  attendants;  “ follow  me,  in  the  name 
of  God!  The  sorceress  has  no  power  to  harm  you.”  But  the  young 
soldiers  moved  not;  they  seemed  spell-bound  at  the  sight. 

Lore  gazed  at  them  for  a moment,  and  then  exclaimed,  in  a voice  whose 
melody  thrilled  through  their  veins,  “Whom  seek  you,  my  friends?” 

“ Thee,  vile  witch!”  cried  Walter.  Then  signing  himself  with  the  holy 
cross,  he  advanced  towards  her,  saying,  “ Where  is  our  young  master? 
where  is  our  beloved  Edgar?” 

The  watersprite  raised  her  white  transparent  arm,  and  pointed  silently 
to  the  stream,  whose  waters,  as  if  agitated  by  a storm,  dashed  furiously 
against  the  rock.  Dense  clouds  suddenly  obscured  the  moon  and  stars, 
but  Lore  still  stood  there,  radiant  and  bright,  like  a brilliant  constellation 
amidst  the  darkness.  Tiie  wind  now  roared  boisterously  among  the  moun- 
tain caverns,  the  trees  rocked  to  and  fro,  the  thunder  roared,  and  all  nature 
seemed  on  the  eve  of  a convulsion. 


Even  Walter  recoiled  with  awe  as  he  saw  the  nymph  cast  a glittering 
necklace  into  the  troubled  flood,  which  instantly  became  calm.  The  storm 
was  lulled,  light  reappeared,  so  that  he  and  his  followers  saw  the  separate 
beads  floating  in  a wide  circle,  like  a wreath  on  the  smooth  surface  of  the 
river.  Lore  then  spread  out  her  veil,  which  glittered  like  the  brightest 
starlight,  and  sang,  in  a pleasing  voice,  the  melody  with  which  she  invoked 
the  waves.  No  sooner  had  the  last  echoes  of  her  song  died  away,  than 
from  the  middle  of  the  wreath  of  pearls  rose  two  mountainous  waves,  into 
which  she  threw  her  silver  veil,  and  then  singing,  sprung  amidst  the  foam, 
which  bore  her  gently  down  the  Rhine.  The  veil  descended  slowly  after  her, 
like  the  star-bespangled  canopy  of  heaven,  and  continued  to  shed  a soft 
light  over  the  stream,  until  at  length  all  disappeared. 

Though  half  bewildered  at  this  extraordinary  scene,  Walter  thought  he 
perceived  the  countenance  of  the  young  count  amidst  the  waves,  and 
fancied  that  he  had  seen  him  embrace  the  nymph,  as  she  sunk  beneath  the 
flood.  Since  this,  no  mortal  has  ever  seen  or  heard  the  watersprite. 
Nevertheless,  no  boatman  approaches  the  rock  which  she  once  inhabited, 
without  the  utmost  fear  and  apprehension. 
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Victorious  at  last,  and  oil  vanquish'd, 
Triumphant  their  banners  unfurl’d. 

And  sigh’d  at  the  thought  that  no  kingdom* 
Unconquer’d  were  left  in  the  world. 

Fair  ladye,  I sing  not  of  battles. 

Of  triumphs,  of  rapine,  of  gore ; 

I sing  not  of  those  who  distinguish'd 

Their  names  thro’  deep  learning  and  lore  ; 

I sing  not  of  these,  and  I sing  not 
Of  thee,  my  loved,  far  distant  home ; 

Nor  sweet  fields,  nor  green  trees,  nor  the 
Tho’  over  it  often  I roam  ; [ocean, 

But  the  eyes  of  loved  woman,  fair  ladye— 
The  eyes  of  loved  woman  I sing ; 

For,  enchain’d  by  their  glances,  fair  ladye, 
What  millions  of  martyrs  they  bring  1 

Then  I'll  pledge  in  a beaker,  fair  ladye— 
In  a beaker  of  sweet  rosy  wine  — 

To  the  brightest  of  bright  eyes,  fair  ladye  : 
For  the  brightest  of  bright  eyes  are  thine  1 
J.  D. 


THE  WANDERING  JEW. — A Romance,  by  Eugene  Sue. 


A Summary  of  the  First  Nine  Volumes. 

The  ordinary  incidents  on  which  novels  ol’  romances  have  hitherto  been 
founded  have  been  an  observance  of  the  manners  of  society  as  developed 
in  the  infinite  variety  of  their  prominent  features,  or  their  most  delicate 
shades.  The  study  of  mankind  frequently  unveils  the  innate  sources  of 
our  multiform  and  impassioned  nature.  But  Eugene  Sue  has  displayed  a 
new  horizon ; for,  since  the  appearance  of  the  Mysteries  of  Paris,  the  inci- 
dents of  romance  have  been  the  exhibition  of  the  general  phenomena  of 
social  life;  they  have  been  founded  on  the  laws  that  regulate  it,  and 
marked  out  their  deviations  and  melancholy  injustice. 

We  do  not  recollect  any  writers  in  France  that  have  preceded  Eugene 
Sue  who  have  trodden  in  the  field  in  which  he  has  made  such  extensive 
and  progressive  advances.  Undoubtedly,  there  have  been  before  him 
writers  of  all  descriptions,  who,  struck  by  the  absurdities,  the  follies,  and 
the  vices  of  the  manners  of  their  day,  took  occasion  to  ridicule  them  in 
works  which  we  call  novels,  for  the  want  of  a more  appropriate  name 
by  which  they  may  be  characterised.  And  of  this  kind  are  the  productions 
of  Rabelais,  in  his  Gargantua ; of  Montesquieu,  in  his  Persian  Letters  ; and 
of  many  others  we  might  refer  to.  But,  whatever  might  have  been  the 
genius  of  these  writers,  their  works  were  merely  satires  on  the  manners  in 
vogue,  and  not  social  criticism,  properly  so  called.  It  is  true,  and  it  will 
not  fail  to  be  alleged  against  M.  Sue,  that  he  has  had  recourse  to  utopian 
schemes  in  support  of,  and  for  the  conducting  the  application  of  all  those 
urgent  reforms  to  which  he  has  invited  the  attention  of  society;  but  the 
best  answer  that  can  be  given  to  such  a reproach  is  by  an  appeal  to  his- 
tory. Sir  Thomas  More,  Harrington,  and  Campanella  have  written,  under 
a philosophical  guise,  certain  species  of  social  romances,  which  they  called 
Utopia,  Oceana,  and  The  City  of  the  Sun ; and  many  of  the  sketches  in 
their  books  are  to  he  found  abundantly  realised  at  the  present  day,  with- 
out any  one’s  being  astonished  at  them. 

The  Mysteries  of  Paris  and  the  Wandering  Jew  are  animated  by  a spirit 
of  social  philosophy,  which,  to  be  properly  understood,  demands  a more 
serious  attention  than  is  generally  bestowed  on  literary  productions. 

In  the  expectation  that  the  latter  of  these  works  will  shortly  be  com- 
pletely furnished  to  the  public,  we  shall  attempt  to  condense  the  principal 
features  and  incidents  of  that  noble  work,  the  Wandering  Jew,  in  order 
that  there  may  be  as  few  chasms  as  possible  in  the  recollections  of  the 
reader  when  he  comes  to  peruse  the  last  volume  of  this  splendid  tale. 

We  must  not  suppose  that  Eugene  Sue  simply  contemplated,  in  these 
ten  volumes,  a campaign  against  the  Jesuits.  If  lie  has  pursued  with  an 
indefatigable  energy  of  criticism  an  association  whose  past  conduct  has 
singularly  put  us  on  our  guard  against  the  future — if  he  has  unveiled  to 
the  open  daylight  of  publicity  the  hidden  windings  of  this  jesuitical  laby- 
rinth— we  may  be  assured  that  his  object  was  not  simply  and  solely  to  lead 
to  the  suppression  of  the  Company  of  Jesus.  The  Jesuits,  to  him,  were 


Fair  ladye,  old  chronicles  tell  u* 

Of  sages  for  wisdom  renown’d, 

Who,  by  common  consent,  with  the  myrtle, 
The  emblem  of  genius,  were  crown’d ; 
Whose  pages,  still  brilliant  and  sparkling, 
Untouch’d  and  unclouded  remain — 
Great  minds  have  privation  for  portion, 
But  lasting  distinction  for  gain. 

Fair  ladye,  old  chronicles  tell  us 
Of  orators  wond’rous  and  famed. 

Who,  single,  unlielp’d,  and  unaided, 

The  feelings  of  thousands  had  chain’d  ; 
Whose  showers  of  eloquence  sweeping 
Now  terrify  stout  hearts  which  yield. 
While  they  who  before  were  desponding 
Form,  rally,  and  rush  to  the  field. 

Fair  ladye,  old  chronicles  tell  us 
Of  warriors  valiant  and  bold. 

Who,  fighting  for  home  and  for  country, 
Fought  onwards  for  fortune  and  gold  ; 
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merely  a means,  and  not  an  end;  he  selected  them,  because  he  found  them 
ready  to  his  hand,  to  furnish  an  example  of  the  wonders  that  might  be 
effected  by  the  concentration  of  individual  strength  in  one  determined,  un- 
varying line  of  action.  The  real  problem  he  is  desirous  of  putting — a 
problem  that  is  very  ancient,  though  it  has  not  yet  become  old— is,  what 
might  be  accomplished  by  a human  fraternity  seconding  all  its  powers  by 
the  lights  of  knowledge.  And  in  order,  therefore,  to  prove  that  he  is  not 
labouring  after  an  illusion — an  ideal  organisation,  that  would  be  both  fan- 
tastical and  impossible — he  brings  to  light  the  wonderful  springs  of  the 
Jesuitical  mechanism,  to  induce  us  to  acknowledge  the  immense  benefits 
that  might  be  produced  by  a skilful  and  active  combination  of  human 
power  in  effecting  good;  since  the  Society  of  Jesus,  wherein  our  author 
personifies  the  spirit  of  evil,  has  been  able  to  create  to  itself  such  formi- 
dable strength  by  the  simple  fact  of  its  energy,  and,  we  may  say,  by  the 
powerful  tendency  of  unity. 

The  Wandering  Jew,  with  its  multiplicity  of  episodes,  incidents,  inte- 
rests, and  facts,  is  a little  world,  wherein  the  great  one  is  reflected.  As 
to  the  personages  with  which  it  is  peopled,  they  are  merely  types ; but 
types  drawn  with  the  hand  of  a master.  Each  of  them  corresponds  to 
some  attribute  in  human  nature — to  some  feature  in  the  physiognomy  of 
mankind. 

Let  us  first  examine  the  elements  of  which  this  drama  is  composed. 
They  are  very  simple,  as  it  is  necessary  they  should  be  in  a work  of  such 
vast  extent.  It  is  a struggle  between  two  parties.  On  the  one  hand 
there  is  the  Society  of  Jesus — that  society  so  formidable  by  its  very  ex- 
tent and  the  constancy  of  its  views — by  the  self-denial  of  its  associates  in 
the  fulfilment  of  a common  object,  and  by  the  contempt  they  know  how  to 
show,  when  necessary,  for  all  obstacles  which  impede  its  progress.  On  the 
other  hand  is  a family,  of  whom  most  of  the  members  are  unknown  to  each 
other;  who  have  to  defend  themselves  almost  entirely  single-handed;  arid 
who,  instead  of  concentrating  all  their  strength  and  all  their  thoughts  in 
the  object  of  their  pursuit,  are  distracted,  weakened,  and  separated  by  the 
usual  passions  of  those  living  in  the  world.  It  is  true,  they  have,  as  an 
auxiliary,  a sort  of  providential  chance:  a supernatural,  fantastic  being 
appears  in  the  principal  parts  of  the  action,  and  interferes  in  their  favour. 
But  their  ancestor',  the  Wandering  Jew,  despite  his  exceptionable  nature, 
can  only  render  them  a feeble  assistance.  He  must  perforce  pass,  borne 
on  a whirlwind,  through  a way  that  has  been  previously  traced  for  him  by 
a supernatural  hand.  He  is  frequently  at  a distance  from  his  family  at 
the  moment  when  they  are  most  oppressed,  and  stand  in  greatest  need  of 
his  aid. 

The  object  of  this  unequal  strife,  wherein  one  of  the  two  parties  has 
only  to  stand  on  the  defensive,  is  the  possession  of  an  immense  inheritance, 
that  has  been  bequeathed  to  the  whole  of  his  descendants  by  the  Marquis 
of  Rennepont,  in  the  year  1682.  A victim  in  his  own  day  to  manoeuvres, 
by  means  of  which  the  Society  of  Jesus  had  robbed  him  of  all  his  property, 
M.  Rennepont  had  been  taught  the  invincible  power  of  the  association.  He 
was  therefore  desirous  of  giving  strength  to  his  descendants  by  uniting 
them,  in  the  hope  that  their  association  in  the  pursuit  of  good,  and  in  the 
love  of  their  neighbour,  would  furnish  a noble  example  to  the  world,  and  a 
defence  to  the  oppressed.  And  with  this  in  view,  he  took  care  to  endow 
them  with  a fortune  truly  regal.  Fifty  thousand  crowns,  that  had  been 
preserved  from  the  spoliation  of  the  rest  of  his  property,  had  been  depo- 
sited by  him  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  who  were  to  transmit  this  trust 
from  generation  to  generation  until  the  expiration  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years— that  is  to  say,  until  the  thirteenth  of  February,  1832,  the  day 
appointed  for  the  opening  of  the  will  of  the  marquis,  arid  the  distribution 
of  the  inheritance. 

The  trustees  had  laid  out  these  50,000  crowns  at  an  interest  of  five  per 
cent.,  agreeably  to  the  intentions  of  the  testator,  so  that  at  the  close  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  the  accumulation  of  this  property  had  reached 
the  sum  of  225,950,000  francs,  from  which  were  to  be  deducted  13,775,000 
francs  for  the  expenses  of  brokerage,  &c.,  leaving  a sum  of  212,175,000 
francs  (£8,487,000)  to  be  divided  among  the  heirs. 

It  will  therefore  be  admitted  that  such  a property  was  worth  disputing. 
And  we  may  add,  that  the  plunder  of  inheritances  is  a social  evil  very 
necessary  and  useful  to  point  out  in  the  midst  of  associations  now  existing 
in  France.  This  evil  is  by  no  means  a recent  one.  The  hunting  after 
successions  was  one  of  the  principal  employments  of  the  degenerate  Greeks 
and  Romans.  How  numerous  were  the  epigrams  the  satirists  of  former 
days  launched  against  legacy  hunters!  And  in  this  respect,  the  ancients 
have  no  reason  to  envy  the  moderns ; and  the  modems  are  very  far  from 
having  suffered  that  portion  of  old  traditions  to  die  away. 

All  were  prohibited  from  claiming  any  part  of  the  property  of  the 
Marquis  of  Rennepont  who  were  not  present  in  person  at  the  opening  of 
the  will  on  the  thirteenth  of  February,  1832;  and  in  order  to  recall  this 
obligation  to  his  posterity,  the  testator  had  caused  to  be  distributed  to  each 
member  of  his  family  a medal  that  was  to  serve  at  the  same  time  as  a title 
and  a memento. 

A few  months  previously  to  the  period  fixed  on,  the  Rennepont  family 
consisted  of  seven  representatives,  dispersed  among  the  various  degrees  of 
the  social  scale  as  follows: — 

Prince  Djalma,  a young  Indian,  abounding  in  generosity  and  enthu- 
siasm. He  is  a type  borrowed  from  the  old  Asiatic  world,  and  placed,  with 
all  his  rude  native  instincts,  but  still  with  the  fulness  of  his  faculties,  in 
contact  with  our  refinements,  susceptibilities,  and  forms,  the  offspring  of  a 
civilization  which  appears  to  have  effaced  the  stamp  of  nature. 

Mademoiselle  Adrienne  Cardoville,  possessing  a noble  and  independent 


mind,  endued  with  every  generous  feeling,  and  reflecting  the  most  beautiful 
and  splendid  qualities ; affectionate  but  firm,  sensual  but  chaste,  a strange 
but  lovely  compound,  blending  the  mind  of  a pagan  with  the  education  of 
a Christian. 

M.  Hardy,  a man  of  rare  intellect,  but  excessive  sensibility.  “ His 
mother  called  him  the  sensitive,”  says  the  author  of  The  Wandering  Jew  ; 
“ he  was  in  fact  one  of  those  organizations  of  refinement  and  exquisite 
delicacy,  expansive,  kind,  noble,  and  generous,  but  of  such  extreme  sus- 
ceptibility, that  on  the  least  j aiming,  they  shrank  back  and  concentrated 
themselves.” 

The  Abbe  Gabriel  is  a character  resplendent  with  nobleness  and 
heavenly  love.  He  is  the  personification  of  that  part  of  the  clergy  which, 
though  not  placed  perhaps  in  the  highest  rank,  practise  all  the  Christian 
virtues  of  their  calling  in  a humble  sphere.  Nothing  can  be  more  pious 
and  respectable  than  the  character  of  this  young  man,  who  has  already 
undergone  martyrdom.  In  depicting  his  noble  attributes  with  so  high  a 
colouring,  Eugene  Sue  has  evidently  proved  that  he  does  not  seek  to  con- 
found the  true  priest  with  the  wicked  minister;  and  while  attacking 
dangerous,  immoral,  and  impious  doctrines,  he  does  not  pretend  to  despise 
the  merit  of  real  sanctity  and  Christian  holiness. 

We  come  next  to  the  two  daughters  of  Marshal  Simon,  Rose  and 
Blanche,  types  of  the  lily  and  the  rose,  who  have  been  reared  under  a 
foreign  sky.  Their  innocence  commands  respect,  and  their  simplicity 
excites  compassion. 

The  remaining  offshoot  of  the  Marquis  of  Rennepont  is  a mechanic, 
whose  name  itself  indicates  his  disorderly  habits.  James  Rennepont, 
commonly  called  “ The  Shirtless ,”  fluctuates  between  a life  of  labour  and 
misconduct;  he  is  inclined  to  good,  but  he  suffers  himself  to  bo  drawn 
aside  into  the  path  of  evil.  His  heart  is  good,  but  his  head  is  bad.  The 
weakness  of  his  character  and  the  instability  of  his  mind  deliver  him  over 
to  the  influence  of  every  crafty,  resolute  villain,  who  may  wish  to  make 
him  his  victim. 

Opposed  to  this  family,  the  Jesuit  Rodin  holds  the  first  place,  in  whom 
are  personified  all  the  cunning,  all  the  skill,  and  all  the  vices  by  which  the 
dangerous  Society  of  the  Sons  of  Ignatius  Loyola  have  been  distinguished 
in  history.  Diabolical  ambition ; learned  hypocrisy,  and  persevering  con- 
stancy, emanating  perhaps  from  the  knowledge  of  the  power  and  vitality 
of  the  society ; indifferent  as  to  the  choice  of  the  means,  which  the  end 
always  justifies;  and,  lastly,  the  infinite  resources  and  wonderful  clearness 
of  a mind  continually  applied  in  the  pursuit  of  one  design — such  are  the 
principal  features  in  the  character  of  Rodin. 

The  Society  had  loug  prepared,  with  the  most  extensive  ramifications, 
the  scheme  by  which  the  money  left  by  M.  Rennepont  was  to  fall  into 
their  hands.  Its  first  care  was  to  get  hold  of  one  of  the  descendants,  who 
should  make  an  entire  relinquishment  of  his  rights.  Gabriel  had  been 
entangled  in  the  meshes  of  the  Company  of  Jesus.  He  had  pronounced 
the  vows,  by  virtue  of  which  all  the  property  that  might  ever  fall  to  him 
would  belong  to  the  community  of  which  he  was  a member.  All  the 
efforts  of  the  Jesuits  were  then  directed  to  the  keeping  out  of  the  way  the 
other  descendants,  so  that  Gabriel  might  be  the  only  one  to  fulfil  that 
clause  of  the  will  that  required  the  presence  of  the  heirs  of  the  Marquis 
of  Rennepont  on  the  13th  February,  1832,  in  the  house  at  the  Rue  Saint 
Francis. 

Father  d’Aigrigny,  formerly  an  emigrant,  and  then  a colonel,  and  now 
turned  Jesuit,  had,  in  the  first  instance,  been  charged  with  the  management 
of  this  business.  This  man  was  considerably  below  Rodin  in  point  of 
intellect.  Ordinary  expedients,  matters  of  fact,  and  the  vulgar  resort  to 
force,  had  been  the  machinery  he  had  brought  into  play  against  the 
members  of  the  Rennepont  family. 

Djalma  was  at  that  time  in  India.  The  young  daughters  of  Marshal 
Simon  had  set  out  from  Siberia  under  the  guardianship  of  an  old  soldier 
of  the  imperial  guard,  of  the  name  of  Baucloin,  to  whom  an  action,  as 
gallant  as  it  was  ludicrous,  had  affixed  the  nickname  of  Dagobert;  but  at 
that  period  they  had  not  reached  any  farther  than  German}'.  It  was 
therefore  necessary  to  prevent  the  prince  from  setting  out,  and  the 
youDg  sisters  from  arriving.  It  was  contrived,  by  the  most  crafty 
manoeuvres,  that  all  three  should  be  lodged  in  prison,  by  alleging  that  the 
prince  belonged  to  the  fearful  society  of  Indian  Stranglers,  or  Thugs,  and 
by  depriving  Dagobert  and  his  wards  of  their  papers,  and  forcing  the  old 
soldier  to  commit  an  act  of  justifiable  violence,  which  placed  them  in  the 
hands  of  the  officers  of  justice  as  peace-breakers  and  vagabonds.  And  the 
writer  has  at  the  same  time,  in  passing,  described  the  prodigies  of  Indian 
nature,  and  the  mysteries  of  its  antiquated  civilization.  He  then  conducts 
the  reader  into  dens  of  wild  beasts,  exhibiting  their  tamer,  a hundred  times 
more  hideous  than  the  brutes  under  his  control. 

In  France  a departure  from  the  straight  path  presented  greater  difficul- 
ties and  dangers.  But  the  law's  established  there  for  the  protection  of 
society  became,  in  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits,  the  most  fearful  w'eapons  which 
can  be  wielded  against  itself. 

Mademoiselle  Cardoville  possessed,  in  a very  high  degree,  that  taste 
which  all  well  regulated  minds  feel  for  moral  and  physical  beauty.  She 
surrounded  herself  with  handsome  female  servants,  whom  she  dressed  in 
an  elegant  manner.  She  collected  in  her  apartments  those  marvellous 
luxuries  which  are  subsequently  cited  as  proofs  of  a delirious  fancy.  Strong, 
moreover,  in  her  virtue,  she  frequently  released  herself  from  that  restraint 
which  the  manners  and  customs  of  France  impose  on  a young  lady.  She 
scorned  the  protection  of  her  aunt,  the  Princess  Saint  Dizier,  a jealous  and 
ambitious  woman,  whom  the  Society  of  Jesus  had  drawn  into  their  net.*  It 
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was  therefore  no  very  difficult  matter  to  make  it  appear  that  she  was 
insane;  and  Doctor  Baleinier,  another  Jesuit,  who  had  insinuated  himself 
into  the  confidence  of  Adrienne,  was  charged  with  this  duty.  One  of  the 
most  affecting  episodes  in  the  romance  is  that  wherein  Mademoiselle  Car- 
doyille,  thus  fraudulently  imprisoned  in  a madhouse,  left  to  the  repulsive 
cares  of  vulgar,  sordid  women,  and  terrified  by  the  awful  shrieks  of  those 
confined  in  the  asylum,  gradually  feels  her  reason  shaking,  and  begins  to 
apprehend  that  she  is  really  mad,  and  that  what  Doctor  Baleinier  had 
alleged  was  true. 

It  has,  moreover,  frequently  been  a means  resorted  to  by  those  who 
desired  improperly  to  get  possession  of  property,  to  cause  the  legitimate 
heirs  to  be  imprisoned  under  the  pretext  of  madness.  And  the  difference 
between  sanity  and  insanity  is  not  always  an  easy  matter  to  determine. 
There  are  few  persons  who  have  not,  once  in  their  lifetime,  furnished  their 
relations  with  pretexts  for  sending  them  to  Bedlam. 

The  Company  of  Jesus  had  then  only  two  other  opponents  to  deal  with, 
M.  Hardy  and  James  Eennepont,  the  latter  of  whom  was  not  very 
redoubtable.  The  means  they  took  with  him  was  to  lend  him  money,  which 
he  squandered  in  pleasure  and  revelry;  and  when  the  important  day 
arrived  they  put  him  in  prison  for  debt.  But  as  to  the  upright  and  skilful 
manufacturer,  he  was  not  to  be  dealt  with  by  such  gross  snares.  They 
found  the  way  to  his  heart.  A beloved  friend  of  his — a secret  agent  of 
the  Jesuits — sought  his  assistance  a few  days  previously  to  the  13th  of 
February;  and  M.  Hardy  quitted  Paris,  unmindful  of  everything  but  the 
service  he  might  render  to  the  friend  who  is  betraying  him. 

The  Society  thus  attain  their  object,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  either  by 
working  on  generous  feelings  or  on  bad  passions.  Virtue  and  vice  are 
made  the  instruments  of  ambitious  hypocrisy.  It  is  true  that  Djalma  had 
contrived  to  escape  from  his  prison,  and  that  the  daughters  of  Marshal 
Simon,  together  with  their  guardian,  had  been  miraculously  delivered,  so 
that  all  three  had  arrived  in  sufficient  time  in  Paris.  But  a powerful  narcotic 
having  been  administered  to  the  prince  on  the  eve  of  the  1.3th  of  February, 
it  buried  him  in  a profound  sleep  during  the  whole  of  the  succeeding  day. 
And  the  daughters  of  Marshal  Simon,  being  minors,  were  carried  off  by 
the  aid  of  a pious  stratagem,  and  shut  up  in  a convent,  that  they  might  be 
better  taken  care  of,  and  from  which  the  too  tardy  law  did  not  release 
them  until  after  the  13th  of  February  had  passed. 

It  seemed  that  the  Society  had  never  for  a moment  lost  sight  of  this 
day  for  a whole  century  and  a half.  The  blocked-up  house  of  the  Rue 
Saint  Francis  was  at  length  opened,  and  the  will  was  about  to  be  read. 
The  clock  struck  twelve,  and  Gabriel  was  the  only  heir  present.  The 
Abbi§  Rodin  had  already  seized  upon  the  Rennepont  treasure,  when  a 
woman  appeared  on  the  threshold  of  the  apartment;  it  was  the  daughter  of 
Herodias,  condemned,  like  the  Jew,  to  wander  through  the  world,  a symbol, 
like  himself,  of  that  portion  of  the  human  race  whom  God  appears  to  have 
disinherited — of  those  miserable  people  who,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  drag 
on  a wretched  existence,  sinking  under  the  burden  of  their  own  miseries, 
and  the  wretchedness  of  isolation  and  want  of  power. 

The  daughter  of  Herodias  produced  a codicil  which  postponed  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  inheritance  for  three  months,  and  thus  still  left  the  question 
open. 

It  was  now  that  the  course  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  became  more  difficult, 
for  the  heirs  of  the  Rennepont  family  are  aware  of  their  intrigues.  The 
Abbe  d’Aigrigny  was  no  longer  competent  to  carry  on  the  work.  It  was 
only  Rodin  who  could  undertake  it.  The  Abb6  dAigrigny  had  hitherto, 
to  borrow  Rodin’s  expression,  “ pursued  grand  measures,  vast  measures, 
violent  measures,  while  I adopted  puerile,  secret,  and  quiet  ones.”  And 
it  is  here  that  the  spirit  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  triumphed.  Rodin  was  to 
play  upon  the  passions,  and  to  excite  them  when  necessary.  He  would 
appear  to  he  the  friend  of  those  whom  he  wished  to  ruin.  He  did  not 
attempt  to  entrap  them  by  any  gross  snare,  and  the  mischief  only  fell  upon 
them  through  a third  or  fourth  hand. 

Rodin  commenced  by  pretending  to  unmask  the  Jesuits.  He  at  first 
betrayed  the  interest  of  his  Order,  in  order  the  more  securely  to  serve 
them  afterwards.  He  released  Mademoiselle  Cardoville;  he  brought  the 
daughters  of  Marshal  Simon  to  their  father;  he  secured  the  friendship  and 
the  confidence  of  Djalma,  and  thus  satisfactorily  explained  his  conduct:— 

“ I will  avow,  that  for  the  last  six  weeks  I have  been  playing  the  most 
silly  game  in  the  world.  Yes,  such  as  you  now  see  me,  I have  been  dally- 
ing with  a grisette ; and  talking  about  the  march  of  intellect,  humanity, 
liberty,  the  rights  of  women,  to  a young  lady,  until  her  head  was  half 
turned.  I have  talked  with  an  old  weak-minded  soldier  about  the  great 
Napoleon, dike  an  idolater  of  Buonaparte.  I have  talked  about  the  imperial 
glory,  the  humiliation  of  France,  of  hopes  from  the  King  of  Rome,  with  a 
noble-hearted  man,  a marshal  of  France,  whose  mind  is  so  filled  with 
adoration  for  that  robber  of  thrones — who  was  sent  like  a galley-slave  to 
St.  Helena — and  yet  with  a head  as  hollow  and  as  sonorous  as  a war 
trumpet;  so  that  by  blowing  a few  warlike  and  patriotic  notes  into  this 
brainless  case,  you  may  draw  forth  a blast  of  stupid  declamations,  without 
knowing  for  whom,  for  what,  or  for  why.  On  my  faith,  I have  gone 
farther  than  this.  I have  talked  of  love  with  a savage  young  tiger  from 
India.” 

But,  by  all  these  puerilities,  Rodin  obtained  immense  advantages.  In 
fact,  if  he  caused  a reciprocal  affection  to  spring  up  in  the  hearts  of  the 
prince  and  Mademoiselle  Cardoville,  it  was  in  the  hope  that  this  double 
passion  would  have  produced  terrible  storms.  He  had  already  sown  the 
seeds  of  jealousy  in  the  bosoms  of  the  two  lovers.  It  is  true,  as  Made- 
moiselle Cardwille  told  Rodin,  that  a woman,  defending  her  happiness,  is 


very  strong,  and  Rodin  therefore  did  not  succeed  in  disuniting  the  two 
lovers  for  any  length  of  time  as  he  had  hoped  to  have  done. 

But  as  a compensation  for  this  check,  what  an  amount  of  ruin  and 
mischief  had  not  the  Jesuit  been  enabled  to  effect  by  these  small  means, 
and  these  secret  and  quiet  ways  of  going  to  work ! 

James  Rennepont  expired  in  the  midst  of  revelry,  In  the  delirium  of 
drunkenness:  the  Society  of  Jesus  had  opened  the  road  to  him  for  the 
enjoyment  of  his  unbridled  pleasures,  that  they  might  conduct  him  to  the 
grave.  And  at  the  moment  of  his  falling  a victim  to  the  cholera,  in  the 
very  chamber  of  his  last  dissolute  exploits,  the  unpitying  covetousness  of 
the  Jesuits  had  made  him  drain  the  cup,  by  revealing  to  him  the  dishonour 
to  which  they  had  driven  the  woman  whom  he  loved. 

M.  Hardy  possessed  one  friend — that  friend  betrayed  him.  He  possessed 
one  tender  affection — that  affection  was  torn  up  by  the  roots.  There  re- 
mained to  him,  as  a last  resource,  the  activity  of  his  business — his  manu- 
factory was  burnt  to  the  ground.  He  fell  overwhelmed  and  powerless  into 
the  hands  of  Rodin,  who  gave  him  over  to  Father  dAigrigny.  The  care 
and  counsels  of  the  reverend  father  were  not  slow  in  cankering  the  sores 
of  this  wounded  spirit,  and  rendering  them  incurable.  Henceforth,  retreat 
and  obscurity,  where  he  might  pine  in  silence  and  uncontrolled,  were  all 
that  M.  Hardy  wished  for.  He  abandoned  all  his  interest  and  all  his  hopes 
to  the  kind  fathers  who  had  so  generously  comforted  him,  and  wished  for 
nothing  more  than  to  finish  his  days  in  calmness  and  repose. 

The  next  thing  was  to  spread  malevolent  calumnies  against  Marshal 
Simon,  so  that  he  might  be  received  with  coldness  and  formality  in  that 
society  where  his  bi'illiant  actions  ought  always  to  have  ensured  him  a 
warm  reception,  or,  at  least,  respect  and  admiration.  Anonymous  letters 
were  resorted  to,  to  produce  estrangement  and  timidity  between  his  daugh- 
ters and  himself.  And  the  society  at  the  same  time  used  all  their  efforts 
to  involve  him  in  a Buonapartist  conspiracy,  which,  no  doubt,  they  would 
have  disclosed  as  soon  as  it  was  formed,  and  thus  prepare  the  marshal  for 
either  imprisonment  or  exile. 

And  this  was  the  manner  in  which  Rodin  proceeded,  without  apparent 
noise,  and  without  direct  means,  but  by  merely  taking  advantage  of  the 
events  which  he  either  produced  or  knew  would  happen.  And  he  was 
frequently  aided  in  his  wishes  by  fate. 

The  cholera,  that  grand  purveyor  of  successions,  came  to  his  aid.  Amid 
all  those  striking  scenes  with  which  that  scourge  inspired  Eugene  Sue, 
we  will  only  cite  the  one  wherein  Father  d’Aigrigny,  pursued  as  a poisoner 
by  the  misled  populace,  even  to  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  was  preserved 
by  the  intervention  of  Gabriel.  We  cannot  too  frequently  recal  to  mind 
the  noble  and  sublime  actions  the  author  makes  this  generous  priest 
perform;  for  Eugene  Sue  has  therein  furnished,  as  we  have  already  said, 
a solemn  contradiction  to  those  who  accuse  him  of  voluntarily  despising 
the  noble  inspirations  that  a real  Christian  draws  from  his  belief. 

We  cannot  terminate  this  dry  and  concise  analysis  of  a work  that  is 
Replete  with  warmth  and  life,  without  bestowing  a few  words  on  the  acces- 
sory personages  whom  M.  Sue  has  grouped  around  the  principal  figures  of 
his  romance.  There  are,  among  others : — 

Madelaine,  a poor  deformed  girl,  of  humble  birth,  frequently  without 
work,  and  consequently  without  fire,  food,  and  almost  clothes,  who  bears 
all  the  evils  that  nature  and  fortune  have  inflicted  on  her  with  a nobleness 
and  delicacy  of  feeling  which  an  active  and  profound  sentiment  of  duty 
inspire  her  with. 

Agricola  Baudoin,  a fine  example  of  a mechanic,  as  noble  as  the 
proudest  of  the  aristocracy,  bold,  devoted  and  intelligent.  This  type, 
however,  is  not  purely  an  ideal  one,  it  is  a portrait  of  which  there  are, 
happily,  numerous  originals. 

Frances  Baudoin,  his  mother,  whose  likeness  we  never  fail  to  meet 
with  in  books  that  are  full  of  intrigues,  and  where  victims  are  to  be  inveigled 
under  the  mask  of  religion.  Frances  Baudoin  is  entirely  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Jesuit,  her  confessor.  Advantage  is  taken  of  her  ignorance 
and  credulity  to  draw  her  into  the  most  reprehensible  actions,  by  disguising 
them  to  her  view  as  praiseworthy.  She  it  is  who  carries  the  daughters  of 
Marshal  Simon  to  the  convent,  not  as  the  Society  of  Jesus  intend,  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  them  in  confinement  there  until  after  the  reading  of  the 
will,  but  in  order,  as  she  supposes,  that  they  may  be  instructed  in,  the 
Catholic  religion. 

We  may  also  mention  the  Queen  of  the  Revels  and  Rose  Pompon,  the 
first  being  the  sister  of  Madelaine,  but  as  handsome  as  her  sister  is  de- 
formed, and  as  giddy  as  Madelaine  is  serious.  She  presides  at  public  balls, 
and  reigns  during  the  excesses  of  the  carnival;  until,  by  the  instrument- 
ality of  Rodin,  she  is  driven,  through  want,  to  more  degraded  courses, 
and  finally  expiates  her  faults  by  suicide. 

As  to  Rose  Pompon,  she  is  as  light-headed  as  poor  Cephyse,  and  quite 
as  handsome.  What  is  to  be  the  termination  of  the  life  of  this  thought- 
less grisette,  who  has  been  thrust  into  such  dissipated  pursuits,  the  author 
has  not  yet  informed  us. 

These,  then,  are  the  results  of  Rodin’s  machinations  up  to  the  end  of 
the  ninth  volume.  One  is  dead — James  Rennepont;  and  the  Society  of 
Jesus  stands  in  the  place  of  two  others — Gabriel  and  M.  Hardy. 

There  now  remain  the  two  daughters  of  Marshal  Simon,  Mademoiselle 
Cardoville,  and  Djalma.  These  are  still  able  to  contest;  but  the  marshal 
himself  is  already  nearly  driven  off  the  field. 

Djalma  and  Mademoiselle  Cardoville  keep  full  possession  of  their 
ground;  they  are  deeply  in  love,  and  reunited.  Let  us  hope  they  may 
escape  safe  and  unscathed  from  the  hands  of  their  powerful  adversaries. 
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Vot.  X. — Chapter  CLXV. — The  Council. 

The  following  scene  took  place  at  the  Hotel  Saint  Dizier  two  days  sub- 
sequently to  the  reconciliation  between  Marshal  Simon  and  his  daughters. 

The  princess  had  been  listening  to  Rodin  with  the  most  profound 
attention.  The  latter,  according  to  custom,  was  leaning  with  his  back 
against  the  mantelpiece,  and  his  hands  thrust  into  the  hind  pockets  of  his 
old  brown  great-coat;  his  huge  muddy  shoes  had  left  their  mark  on  the 
splendid  ermine  hearthrug  that  decorated  the  fire-place,  while  a smile  of 
high  satisfaction  played  about  the  cadaverous  features  of  the  Jesuit. 

Madame  Saint  Dizier,  dressed  in  that  style  of  discreet  coquetry  be- 
coming such  a mother  of  the  Church  as  she  was,  had  never  taken  her 
eyes  off  Rodin,  who  had  entirely  supplanted  Father  d’Aigrigny  in  the 
mind  of  the  devotee.  The  phlegm,  audacity,  high  intellect,  and  arbi- 
trary, domineering  character  of  the  ex-secretary  had  got  completely  the 
upper-hand  of  this  haughty  woman,  and  so  subjugated  her  as  to  produce 
a sincere  admiration,  amounting  almost  to  attraction — spite  even  of  the 
cynical  neglect  and  brutal  snappishness  of  this  priest,  which  could  not  have 
been  agreeable  to  her,  but  which  must  have  formed  a sort  of  coarse  relish 
that  she  greatly  preferred  at  that  moment  to  the  exquisite  manners  and 
perfumed  elegance-of  the  handsome  Father  d’Aigrigny. 

“ Yes,  madame,”  said  Rodin,  in  a searching  tone  of  firm  conviction — for 
these  people  never  unmask  themselves  even  to  their  accomplices — “yes, 
madame,  the  news  from  our  retreat  at  Saint  Herem  is  excellent.  The 
strong-minded,  free-thinking  Monsieur  Hardy  has  at  last  been  brought 
within  the  pale  of  our  holy,  catholic,  apostolic  Romish  Church.” 

Rodin  having  hypocritically  twanged  these  last  words  through  his  nose, 
the  devotee  respectfully  bowed  her  head. 

“ Grace  has  been  at  length  imparted  to  the  impious  wretch,”  continued 
Rodin;  “ and  it  has  affected  him  so  strongly,  that,  in  his  ascetic  enthusiasm, 
he  has  already  expressed  a wish  to  pronounce  the  vows  that  are  to  fix  him 
for  ever  to  our  holy  society.” 

“ So  soon,  father ! ” exclaimed  the  astonished  princess. 

“ Our  regulations  are  opposed  to  this  precipitancy;  at  least  when  it  does 
not  refer  to  a penitent  who,  fancying  himself  at  the  point  of  death,  con- 
siders it  as  supremely  effectual  for  his  salvation  to  die  in  our  habit,  be- 
queathing all  his  wealth  to  us,  for  the  greater  glory  of  the  Lord.” 

“ And  does  M.  Hardy  believe  himself  to  be  in  so  hopeless  a condition, 
father?” 

“ A fever  is  consuming  him.  After  the  repeated  shocks  that  have  mi- 
raculously thrust  him  into  the  road  to  salvation,”  said  Rodin,  with  feigned 
compunction,  “ this  man,  whose  constitution  is  so  frail  and  delicate,  is  at 
this  moment  almost  entirely  overwhelmed,  both  morally  and  physically ; 
so  that  the  fastings,  the  austerities,  and  those  divinely  extatic  joys  will 
very  speedily  prepare  for  him  the  way  to  eternal  life ; and  it  is  probable 

that  before  many  dgys ” And  the  priest  here  shook  his  head  in  a 

very  ominous  manner. 

“ So  soon  as  that,  father?” 

“ ’Tis  almost  certain;  and,  therefore,  making  use  of  my  powers  of  dis- 
pensation, I have  been  enabled  to  cause  this  dear  penitent,  at  the  point  of 
death,  to  be  admitted  as  a member  of  our  holy  brotherhood,  to  which, 
agreeably  to  the  rules,  he  has  made  over  all  his  wealth,  present  and  ex- 
pectant; so  that  he  has  now  nothing  else  to  think  of  than  the  salvation  of 
his  soul;  and  we  here  have  another  victim  of  philosophy  snatched  from  the 
gripe  of  Satan.” 

“ Ah,  father,”  exclaimed  the  devotee,  with  admiration,  “ it  is  indeed  a 
miraculous  conversion.  Father  d’Aigrigny  told  me  the  difficulty  you  had 
to  surmount  in  struggling  against  the  influence  of  the  Abbe  Gabriel.” 

“ The  Abbe  Gabriel,”  replied  Rodin,  “ has  been  punished  for  meddling 
in  matters  which  did  not  belong  to  him,  and  for  other  things  besides.  I 
have  insisted  on  its  being  put  a stop  to.  He  has  been  suspended  by  his 
bishop,  and  his  curacy  has  been  revoked ; and  I hear  that,  in  order  to  fill 
up  his  time,  he  is  wandering  among  those  afflicted  with  the  cholera,  admi- 
nistering Christian  consolation  to  them.  This  we  cannot  object  to;  but 
the  heresy  of  this  wandering  comforter  may  be  smelt  a league  off.” 

I “ He  is  a dangerous  antagonist,”  replied  the  princess,  “ for  he  has  too 
strong  an  influence  over  the  human  mind;  and  it  therefore  required  all 
your  admirable,  irresistible  eloquence  to  overturn  the  detestable  counsels 
of  that  Abb6  Gabriel,  who  was  exerting  himself  to  procure  the  return  of 
M.  Hardy  to  a worldly  life.  In  truth,  father,  you  are  a very  Saint 
Chrysostom.” 

“Enough,  enough,  madame,”  said  Rodin,  abruptly ; “I  am  not  very  fond 
of  flattery— you  may  keep  that  for  others.” 

“ I tell  you  that  you  are  a real  Saint  Chrysostom,  father,”  repeated  the 
rincess,  with  warmth,  “ and,  like  him,  you  deserve  the  appellation  of  Saint 
ohn  with  the  golden  mouth.” 

“ Ridiculous,  madame,”  replied  Rodin,  roughly,  with  a shrug  of  the 
shoulders.  “ I,  with  a golden  mouth  ! My  lips  are  too  livid,  and  my  teeth 
too  black.  You  are  merry  about  your  golden  mouth.” 

“ But,  father ” 

“ Bub  madame,  I am  not  to  be  caught  by  such  birdlime,”  harshly  inter- 
rupted Rodin.  “ I hate  compliments,  and  never  pay  them.” 

“ But  your  modesty  must  excuse  me,  father,”  humbly  said  the  devotee. 
“I  cannot  resist  the  pleasure  I feel  in  testifying  my  admiration;  for,  just 
as  you  predicted  and  foresaw  a few  months  ago,  there  are  already  two 
members  of  the  Rennepont  family  set  aside  from  the  question  of  the  in- 
heritance.” 

Rtidia  regarded  Madame  faint  Ifaier  with  a softened  and  approving 


look  on  hearing  her  thus  speak  of  the’position'of  two  of  the  defunct  heirs; 
for,  according  to  Rodin,  M.  Hardy,  by  his  donation  and  ascetic  suicide,  no 
longer  belonged  to  the  world. 

The  devotee  continued:  “ One  of  these  men — the  miserable  mechanic — 
led  himself  to  destruction  by  an  over  indulgence  in  vice.  You  have  led  the 
other  into  the  way  of  salvation,  by  giving  a proper  direction  to  his  amiable 
and  tender  qualities.  You  ought,  then,  justly  to  be  proud  of  your  foresight, 
father,  for  you  declared  ‘ that  it  was  to  their  passions  you  would  direct  your- 
self in  order  to  gain  your  end.’  ” 

“But  don’t  boast  too  soon,  I beg  of  you,”  impatiently  said  Rodin. 
“ There  is  your  niece  and  the  Indian,  and  the  two  daughters  of  Marshal 
Simon.  Have  those  persons  also  made  a Christian  end,  or  have  they 
been  removed  from  the  question  of  the  inheritance,  that  you  boast  thu3 
early?” 

“ Undoubtedly  not.” 

“ Well,  then,  you  see,  madame,  we  must  not  lose  time  in  congratulating 
ourselves  on  the  past,  but  let  us  -think  on  the  future.  The  important  day 
is  approaching— the  1st  of  June  is  close  at  hand.  Heaven  grant  that  we 
may  not  see  the  four  members  who  survive  continuing  till  that  period  in  a 
life  of  impenitence,  and  in  the  possession  of  that  vast  inheritance,  which, 
in  their  hands,  would  be  a means  of  greater  destruction;  but  in  the  hands 
of  our  Society,  an  object  for  the  glory  of  the  Lord  and  his  Church.” 

“ That  is  very  true,  father.” 

“ By  the  bye,  it  is  necessary  that  you  should  3ee  your  men  of  business 
on  the  subject  of  your  niece.” 

“I  have  seen  them,  father;  and,  uncertain  as  the  chance  is  that  I was 
talking  to  you  about,  I am  determined  on  trying  it.  I shall  know  to-day, 
I hope,  if  it  can  be  legally  carried  out.” 

“ Then,  perhaps,  from  the  position  in  which  this  new  condition  would 
place  her,  we  might  devise  some  means  of  bringing  about  her  conversion,” 
said  Rodin,  with  a peculiar  and  hideous  grin ; “ for  hitherto,  since  the  period 
of  her  fatal  approximation  to  the  prince,  the  happiness  of  the  two  pagans 
appears  to  be  as  unalterable  and  as  sparkling  as  the  diamond;  nothing 
can  wound  it,  not  even  the  mischief  of  Faringliea.  But  let  us  hope  that 
the  Lord  will  visit  their  vain  and  guilty  joys  with  his  justice.” 

The  conversation  was  here  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  Father  d’Aigrig- 
ny,  who,  with  a triumphant  air,  exclaimed  as  he  entered  the  chamber,  “ Vic- 
tory, victory!” 

“What  do  you  mean?”  inquired  the  princess. 

“ He  set  out  last  night,”  said  Father  d’Aigrigny. 

“Who?”  demanded  Rodin. 

“ Marshal  Simon,”  replied  Father  d’Aigrigny. 

“At  last!”  said  Rodin,  who  could  not  coneeal  his  extreme  delight. 

“ The  conversation  he  had  with  General  d’Kavrincourt  has  undoubtedly 
given  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  business!”  exclaimed  the  devotee;  “ for  I 
know  he  had  an  interview  with  the  general,  who,  like  a great  many  others, 
believed  the  rumours  as  being  more  or  less  founded  on  truth,  that  I caused 
to  be  circulated  about  him.  All  means  are  justifiable  in  ciroumventing 
the  wicked,”  added  the  princess,  as  a sort  of  palliative. 

“ Have  you  any  of  the  details?”  said  Rodin. 

“ I have  just  left  Robert,”  replied  Father  d’Aigrigny,  “ whose  age  and 
description  tally  exactly  with  those  of  the  marshal;  the  latter  has  set  out 
with  his  papers.  There  was,  however,  one  thing  that  created  a very  great 
surprise  in  your  emissary.” 

“ What  was  that?”  said  Rodin. 

“ Heretofore  he  had  to  struggle  incessantly  against  the  doubts  and 
hesitations  of  the  marshal,  remarking,  moreover,  his  dejected,  melanoholy 
manner.  Yesterday,  on  the  contrary,  he  found  him  in  so  joyous  and 
happy  a temper,  that  he  could  not  help  asking  what  had  caused  such  an 
alteration.” 

“Well?”  exclaimed  the  princess  and  Rodin,  in  the  same  breath,  with 
the  greatest  surprise. 

“ ‘ I am,  in  fact,  the  happiest  man  in  the  world,’  replied  the  marshal, 

‘ for  I am  going  with  joy  and  gladness  to  fulfil  a sacred  obligation.’  ” 

The  three  actors  in  this  scene  regarded  each  other  in  silence. 

“ And  what  could  have  produced  so  sudden  a change  in  the  mind  of  the 
marshal?”  inquired  the  princess  pensively;  “one  would  have  imagined 
that  it  would  have  been  vexations  and  irritabilities  of  all  descriptions  that 
would  have  thrown  him  into  such  an  adventurous  enterprize.” 

“ I am  quite  deceived,”  said  Rodin,  who  appeared  to  have  been  reflecting; 
“ but  no  matter,  he  has  gone.  Not  a moment  must  be  lost  in  working  on 
his  daughters.  Has  he  taken  that  cursed  soldier  with  him?” 

“ No,”  said  Father  d’Aigrigny,  “ unfortunately  not.  Put  on  his  guard, 
and  instructed  by  the  past,  he  has  redoubled  his  precautions ; and  the  man 
who  might  have  assisted  us  in  such  a kopeless  catastrophe,  has  unfortu- 
nately been  struck  with  the  contagion.” 

“ Who  is  that?”  asked  the  princess. 

“ Morok.  I relied  on  him  in  everything,  for  everything,  and  through 
everything,  and  he  is  now  lost  to  us;  for  should  he  escape  the  danger  of  the 
infection,  it  is  to  be  feared  he  will  not  survive  a horrible  and  an  incurable 
malady.” 

“ What  mean  you?” 

“ A few  days  ago  he  was  bitten  by  one  of  the  mastiffs  of  his  menagerie, 
and  the  day  after  it  was  discovered  that  the  dog  was  mad.” 

“Ah,  frightful!”  exclaimed  the  princess.  “And  where  is  the  unhappy 
man  now?” 

“ Oh,  they  have  removed  him  to  one  of  the  temporary  hospitals  that 

have  been  established  in  Paris;  for  it  is  only  the  cholera  that  has  shown 
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itself  upon  him  as  vetf'ond,  I repeat,  it  is  a doubl  e'mi  s for  tune,  for  he  was 
so  devoted  and  decided  a man,  he  never  flinched  from  anything.  This 
soldier,  therefore,  the  guardian  of  the  orphans,  will  be  a terrible  stumbling- 
block;  and  it  is  only  through  him  that  the  marshal’s  daughters  can  be  got 
at” 

“ That  is  certain,”  said  Rodin,  with  a thoughtful  air. 

“ Especially  now  that  the  anonymous  letters  have  awakened  his  suspi- 
cions afresh,”  added  Father  d’Aigrigny;  “ and 

“ Speaking  of  anonymous  letters,”  suddenly  said  Rodin,  interrupting 
Father  d’Aigrigny,  “ there  is  a circumstance  it  is  quite  as  well  you  should 
be  acquainted  with.  I will  tell  you  why.” 

“ To  what  does  it  relate?” 

“ In  addition  to  the  letters  you  are  aware  of,  Marshal  Simoirhas  received 
a number  of  others  unknown  to  you,  wherein  every  possible  means  have 
been  resorted  to,  to  provoke  and  irritate  him  against  you,  by  reminding  him 
of  all  the  reasons  he  has  for  hating  you;  and  laughing  at  him  because  the 
gacredness  of  your  character  has  given  you  a shelter  from  his  vengeance.” 
Father  d’Aigrigny  regarded  Rodin  with  amazement;  and,  reddening  up 
in  spite  of  himself,  exclaimed,  “ But  what  object  could  your  reverence  have 
in  acting  in  that  manner?” 

“In  the  first  place,  to  remove  any  suspicion  against  me,  which  these  letters 
might  have  awakened;  and  in  the  second,  to  provoke  the  marshal’s  rage  to 
madness,  by  incessantly  reminding  him  of  the  just  motives  to  the  hatred  he 
bears  against  you,  and  the  utter  impossibility  there  was  of  his  ever  satisfy- 
ing it.  This,  united  to  the  other  ferments  of  grief,  rage,  and  irritation 
that  the  brutal  passions  of  this  martial  man  keep  constantly  boiling  within 
him,  would  drive  him  into  that  mad  enterprise,  which  is  both  the  conse- 
quence and  the  punishment  of  his  idolatry  for  that  miserable  usurper.” 

“ May  be  so,”  said  Father  d’Aigrigny,  with  an  air  of  restraint;  “ but  I 
must  observe  to  your  reverence,  that  it  may  perhaps  be  dangerous  thus  to 
excite  Marshal  Simon  against  me.” 

“ In  what  way  ?”  demanded  Rodin,  fixing  a scrutinizing  gaze  on  Father 
d’Aigrigny. 

“Because  the  marshal,  driven  to  desperation,  and  only  recollecting  our 
mutual  hatred,  might  seek  me,  and  meet  me,  perhaps.” 

“ Well,  what  then?”  said  Rodin. 

“ Why,  he  might  forget  that  I am  a priest,  and ” 

“ You  are  frightened,  then?”  scornfully  said  Rodin,  interrupting  Father 
d’Aigrigny. 

As  Rodin  uttered  the  words  “ You  are  frightened, ” Father  d’Aigrigny 
sprung  from  his  chair;  but,  recovering  his  self-possession,  he  added,  “ Your 
reverence  does  not  deceive  yourself; — yes,  I should  be  frightened; — yes, 
under  such  circumstances,  I should  be  afraid  of  forgetting  that  I was  a 
priest,  and  remembering  only  that  I had  been  a soldier.’'’ 

“ Indeed? ’ said  Rodin,  with  sovereign  contempt;  “ still  at  that  silly  and 
savage  point  of  honour.  Your  cassock  has  not  yet  extinguished  that 
martial  spirit.  Now,  supposing  that  soldier — whose  head  is  as  empty  and 
hollow  as  a drum,  and  which  I made  sure  of  turning  by  merely  pro- 
nouncing the  words  ‘ a soldier's  honour ,'  ‘are  oath'  ‘ Napoleon  the  Second,' 
which  are  magical  to  such  stupid  fighting  men — suppose,  I say,  this  soldier 
were  to  rush  upon  you  with  such  violence  as  would  require  a great  effort 
on  your  part  to  continue  calm?”  And  Rodin  again  fixed  his  penetrating 
gaze  on  the  reverend  father. 

“I, think  it  quite  unnecessary  for  your  reverence  to  draw  such  supposi- 
tions, said  Father  d’Aigrigny,  with  difficulty  restraining  his  agitation. 

“ As  your  superior,”  replied  Rodin,  with  severity,  “ I have  a right  to 
demand  what  you  would  have  done  had  Marshal  Simon  raised  his  hand 
against  you?” 

Sir?”  exclaimed  Father  d’Aigrigny. 

“ There  are  no  sirs  here — we  are  priests,”  said  Rodin,  harshly. 

Father  d Aigrigny  held  down  his  head,  and  restrained  his  bursting  rage. 
“ I again  ask  you,”  obstinately  continued  Rodin,  “ what  course  you 
would  have  pursued,  had  Marshal  Simon  struck  you?  Is  not  the  question 
a plain  one?” 

“Enough!  for  mercy’s  sake !”  said  Father  d’Aigrigny. 

“Or,  it  you  prefer,  had  he  struck  you  on  each  side  of  your  face?”  said 
Rodin,  with  tire  most  persevering  malignity. 

rather  d Aigrigny,  deadly  pale,  with  set  teeth,  and  clenched  hands,  was 
the  prey  to  a sort  of  vertigo  at  the  bare  idea  of  such  an  outrage;  while 
Rodin,  who  undoubtedly  had  not  put  this  question  idly,  raising  his  flabby 
eyelids,  seemed  to  be  profoundly  attentive  to  the  significant  symptoms 
which  the  tortured  countenance  of  the  ex-colonel  betrayed. 

The  devotee,  more  and  more  under  the  spell  of  the  ex-secretary,  per- 
ceiving the  position  of  Father  d’Aigrigny  to  be  as  painful  as  it  was  false, 
felt  her  admiration  for  Rodin  still  increased. 

Father  d Aigrigny,  recovering  his  self-possession  by  degrees,  at  length 
replied  to  Rodin,  in  a constrained  but  calm  tone,  “ If  I had  to  submit  to 
such  an  outrage,  I should  implore  the  Lord  to  endue  me  with  resignation 
and  humility.” 

“ And  the  Lord  would  certainly  hear  your  prayers,”  coldly  replied 
Rodin,  satisfied  with  the  trial  he  had  exposed  the  reverend  father  to. 
“Besides,  you  are  now  prepared;  although  it  is  not  very  likely,”  he  added, 
with  a frightful  grin,  “that  Marshal  Simon  will  ever  return  hither  to  put 
your  humility  to  so  harsh  a test.  But  should  he  come  back,”  and  Rodin 
again  fixed  a long  and  scrutinizing  gaze  on  the  reverend  father— “ should 
he  come  back,  I do  not  doubt  you  will  know  how  to  show  that  brutal 
swordsman,  notwithstanding  all  his  violence,  the  profound  resignation  and 
humility  that  dwell  in  a truly  Christian  soul.” 


Two  gentle  knocks  for  a moment  interrupted  the  conversation. 

A servant  entered,  bearing  on  a salver  a large  sealed  packet,  which  he 
handed  to  the  princess,  and  then  quitted  the  room. 

Madame  Saint  Dizier,  having  by  a look  requested  Rodin’s  permission  to 
open  the  letter,  read  it,  and  her  features  were  immediately  enlivened  with 
savage  delight. 

“There  is  hope!”  she  exclaimed,  addressing  Rodin;  “the  demand  is 
strictly  legal,  and  may  be  enforced  by  prohibition.  The  consequence  will 
probably  be  as  we  wish.  In  a word,  my  niece  may  to-day  or  to-morrow 
be  threatened  by  the  most  extreme  poverty.  She,  who  is  now  so  lavish, 
may  be  ruined  for  the  rest  of  her  life.” 

“ There  will  then,  undoubtedly,  be  some  hold  on  this  untameable  cha- 
racter,” said  Rodin,  with  a thoughtful  air;  “for  hitherto  everything  has 
failed.  It  is  said  that  certain  blessings  make  people  invulnerable,”  mur- 
mured the  Jesuit,  biting  his  dirty  flat  nails. 

“ But  in  order  to  obtain  the  wished  for  result,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
provoke  the  pride  of  my  niece,  and  it  will  therefore  be  absolutely  indispen- 
sible  that  I should  see  and  converse  with  her,”  said  Madame  Saint  Dizier, 
thoughtfully. 

“ Mademoiselle  Cardoville  will  refuse  the  interview,”  interposed  Father 
d’Aigrigny. 

“ Very  likely,”  said  the  princess.  “ She  is  so  happy,  that  her  audacity 
is  at  its  height.  Yes,  yes;  I know  her.  I will,  however,  write  to  her  in 
such  a manner,  that  she  will  call  upon  me.” 

“Do  you  think  so?”  inquired  Rodin,  with  a doubtful  air. 

“ Be  assured  of  it,  father,”  replied  the  princess,  “ she  will  come.  And 
when  once  her  pride  is  roused,  much  may  be  hoped  for.” 

“We  must  go  to  work  directly,  then,  madame,”  said  Rodin.  “ No  time 
is  to  be  lost;  the  moment  is  at  hand.  Hatred  and  defiance  are  awakened, 
and  we  have  not  a minute  to  spare.” 

“ As  to  hatred,”  replied  the  wily  princess,  “ Mademoiselle  Cardoville 
can  easily  perceive  the  probable  termination  of  the  action  she  has  com- 
menced in  reference  to  what  she  calls  her  detention  in  the  madhouse,  and 
the  confinement  of  Marshal  Simon’s  daughters  in  the  convent  of  Saint 
Mary.  Thank  heaven,  we  have  friends  everywhere;  and  I know,  from 
pretty  good  authority,  that  there  will  soon  be  an  end  to  these  outcries,  for 
the  want  of  sufficient  evidence,  in  spite  of  certain  chattering  magistrates, 
who  shall  be  exposed,  and  well  exposed,  too.” 

“ Under  these  circumstances,  the  absence  of  the  marshal  gives  every 
facility.  We  must  go  to  work  immediately  with  his  daughters.” 

“ But  how  is  that  to  be  effected?”  said  the  princess. 

“ In  the  first  place,”  said  Rodin,  “ I must  see  them,  converse  with  them, 
study  their  dispositions,  and  then  act  accordingly.” 

“But  the  soldier  never  quits  them  for  a moment,”  said  Father 
d’Aigrigny. 

“ Then,”  replied  Rodin,  “ I must  talk  with  them  in  his  presence,  and 
draw  him  over  to  us.” 

“ Draw  him?  The  hope  is  madness,”  exclaimed  Father  d’Aigrigny. 
“ You  are  unacquainted  with  military  integrity'.  You  don’t  know  the 
man.” 

“ Do  I not  know  him?”  said  Rodin,  with  a shrug  of  the  shoulders.  “ Did 
not  Mademoiselle  Cardoville  present  me  to  him  as  her  deliverer,  when  I 
denounced  you  as  the  prime  mover  of  the  intrigue?  Was  it  not  I who 
restored  to  him  the  silly  imperial  relic  he  set  so  much  value  on — his  cross 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  at  Doctor  Baleinier’s?  Was  it  not  I,  finally, 
who  released  the  young  ladies  from  the  convent,  and  placed  them  in  the 
arms  of  their  father?” 

“ Yes,”  replied  the  princess;  “but  since  that  period,  my  accursed  niece 
has  divined  all  and  discovered  all.  She  told  you  so  herself,  father.” 

“ She  may  consider  me  as  her  most  deadly  enemy,”  said  Rodin,  “ and 
perhaps  she  does.  But  did  she  ever  say  as  much  ti^  the  marshal?  Has 
she  ever  named  me  to  him?  And  if  she  has,  do  yqu  think  the  marshal 
has  mentioned  these  circumstances  to  the  soldier?  It  may  be  that  he  has, 
but  it  is  not  certain.  At  all  events,  we  must  be  assured  of  it.  We  shall 
soon  sec  if  the  soldier  will  treat  me  as  an  unmasked  enemy.  I will  there- 
fore first  try  to  be  received  as  a friend.” 

“And  when  will  you  go?”  inquired  the  devotee. 

“ To-morrow  morning,”  replied  Rodin. 

“ Great  Heaven ! my  dear  father,”  exclaimed  Madame  Saint  Dizier,  in 
terror,  “ supposing  the  soldier  should  know  you  to  be  an  enemy? — pray  be 
on  your  guard.” 

“ I am  always  on  my  guard,  madame.  I have  had  more  terrible  foes 
than  him  to  encounter.”  And  the  Jesuit  grinned  and  showed  his  black 
teeth.  “ The  cholera  for  instance.” 

“ But  should  he  treat  you  as  an  enemy,  he  will  refuse  to  admit  you. 
How,  then,  will  you  reach  the  daughters  of  Marshal  Simon?”  said  Father 
d’Aigrigny. 

“ I have  not  considered  that,”  said  Rodin;  “ but  as  I have  determined  on 
seeing  them,  I will  see  them.” 

“ Father,”  suddenly  interposed  the  princess,  after  a moment’s  thought, 
“ these  young  ladies  have  never  seen  me.  If,  without  sending  in  my  name, 

I could  introduce  myself  to  them ” 

“ That,  madame,  would  be  perfectly  useless,  for  I must  first  know  what 
to  resolve  upon  with  regard  to  these  orphans.  I will,  at  all  risks,  see  and 
converse  with  them  for  some  time;  and  when  that  is  done,  should  there  be 
any  great  obstacle  to  my  plans,  your  assistance  may  be  useful.  At  all 
events,  will  you  be  ready  to  accompany  me  to-morrow  morning,  madam? 
“ Where  to,  father?” 
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“ Marshal  Simon’s.” 

“ To  his  house?” 

“ Not  exactly  to  his  house.  You  will  take  your  carriage,  and  I will  go 
there  in  a hackney  coach.  I will  make  an  effort  to  be  introduced  to  the 
young  ladies,  and  during  that  time,  you  can  remain  at  a little  distance  from 
the  marshal’s  house.  Should  I succeed,  and  require  your  assistance,  I will 
come  to  you  in  your  carriage,  and  give  you  full  instructions,  and  there  will 
then  be  no  appearance  of  plot  between  us.” 

“ Be  it  so,  then,  reverend  father;  but,  in  truth,  I tremble  on  thinking  of 
your  interview  with  that  brutal  soldier,”  said  the  princess. 

“ The  Lord  will  watch  over  his  servant,  madam,”  replied  Rodin.  “ As 
to  you,  father,”  he  added,  turning  to  Father  d’Aigrigny,  “ see  that  that 
letter  which  has  been  written  is  immediately  dispatched  to  Vienna,  ac- 
quainting the  person  you  are  aware  of,  with  the  departure  and  probable 
time  of  the  marshal’s  arrival.  All  has  been  foreseen;  and  I will  write  more 
fully  this  evening.” 

On  the  following  morning  at  eight  o’clock,  Madame  Saint  Dizier,  in  her 
carriage,  and  Rodin  in  a hackney  coach,  were  on  their  way  to  the  house  of 
Marshal  Simon. 

Chapter  CLXVI. — Happiness. 

The  marshal  has  been  gone  two  days.  It  is  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning. 
Dagobert,  cautiously  walking  on  tiptoe,  in  order  that  his  step  upon  the 
oaken  floor  may  not  be  heard,  crosses  the  chamber  which  leads  to  the  bed- 
room of  Rose  and  Blanche,  and  softly  places  his  ear  to  the  door  of  the 
young  ladies’  apartment.  Surly,  close  at  the  heels  of  his  master,  appears 
to  be  treading  with  equal  caution. 

The  soldier’s  countenance  is  anxious  and  thoughtful.  As  he  gains  the 
door  he  mutters  to  himself,  “ Perhaps  the  dear  children  have  not  heard 
anything  during  the  night.  It  certainly  will  alarm  them;  and  it  would  be 
better,  therefore,  they  should  not  know  what  has  happened  until  abso- 
lutely necessary.  It  is  a circumstance  that  will  render  them  truly  mise- 
rable. Poor  darlings!  they  were  so  gay  and  so  happy,  in  ascertaining 
tha.t  their  father  loved  them.  They  have  borne  his  departure  so  bravely! 
But  if  they  are  acquainted  with  this  night’s  accident,  they  must  be  in  deep 
affliction.” 

Then,  placing  his  ear  again  to  the  door,  the  soldier  continued,  “ I don’t 
hear  anything ; and  they,  too,  who  used  to  be  awake  so  early ! Perhaps  it 
is  their  grief.” 

Dagobert’s  soliloquy  was  interrupted  by  two  bursts  of  laughter,  of  de- 
lightful heartiness,  that  suddenly  resounded  from  the  interior  of  the  young 
ladies’  bedroom. 

“Heyday!  they  are  not,  then,  so  melancholy  as  I thought,”  said  Dago- 
bert, breathing  more  freely.  “ Probably,  then,  they  know  nothing  about  it.” 

The  shouts  of  laughter  were  speedily  repeated  in  such  a manner,  that 
the  soldier,  transported  with  these  fits  of  gaiety  so  unusual  with  his  chil- 
dren, was  at  first  deeply  affected;  his  eyes,  for  a moment,  were  moistened  in 
reflecting  that  the  orphans  had  at  length  attained  the  happy  serenity  of 
their  time  of  life.  Then  passing  from  tenderness  to  joy,  with  his  ear  still 
on  the  watch,  his  body  bent  forward,  and  his  hands  resting  on  his  knees, 
Dagobert,  cheered,  elated,  his  lips  quivering  with  a sort  of  dumb  joy,  and 
his  head  gently  shaking,  accompanied  the  young  ladies’  increasing  fits  of 
mirth  with  his  silent  laughter.  Finally,  however,  as  nothing  is  more 
catching  than  gaiety,  and  as  the  worthy  soldier  was  almost  fainting  with 
joy,  he  ended  by  laughing  right  out,  and  with  all  his  power,  without 
knowing  why,  but  merely  because  Rose  and  Blanche  were  laughing  with 
all  their  hearts. 

Surly,  who  had  never  before  beheld  his  master  in  such  a jovial  mood, 
looked  at  him  at  first  with  deep  and  silent  astonishment,  and  then  began 
to  bark  in  an  interrogative  manner. 

At  this  well-known  sound  the  laughter  of  the  young  ladies  suddenly 
ceased;  and  a sweet  voice,  still  trembling  with  joyous  emotion,  exclaimed, 
“ It  is  you,  then,  Surly,  that  has  come  to  call  us?” 

Surly  understood  them,  wagged  his  tail,  pricked  up  his  ears;  and  laying 
his  nose  to  the  ground,  like  a pointer,  replied  by  a light  yelp  to  the  call  of 
his  young  mistress. 

“ Master  Surly,”  said  the  voice  of  Rose,  who  eould  scarcely  restrain 
from  a fresh  burst  of  laughter,  “ you  are  very  early  this  morning.” 

“ Will  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  us  what  o’clock  it  is,  Master  Surly,” 
added  Blanche. 

“ Yes,  young  ladies,  it  is  past  eight,”  suddenly  replied  the  hoarse  voice 
of  Dagobert,  who  accompanied  his  facetiousness  with  a loud  shout  of 
laughter. 

A light  exclamation  of  merry  surprise  was  heard;  then  Rose  replied, 
“ Good  morning,  Dagobert.” 

“ Good  morning,  my  children;  you  are  very  idle  to-day;  but  I am  not 
angry.” 

“ It  is  not  our  fault.  Our  dear  Augustine  has  not  been  with  us  yet,”  said 
Rose;  “ we  are  waiting  for  her.” 

“ Ai\  hat  s to  be  done  now  ?”  said  Dagobert  to  himself,  with  features  sud- 
denly saddened.  Then  he  added  aloud,  in  a voice  of  much  embarrassment, 
for  the  excellent  man  made  but  a bungling  fibber,  “ My  children,  your 
governess  went  out  very  early  this  morning;  she  has  gone  into  the  country 
on  on  business,  and  will  not  return  for  some  days ; therefore  you  must 
manage  this  morning  as  well  as  you  can  without  her.” 

“ Dear  Madame  Augustine!  ” replied  the  voice  of  Blanche,  affectionately. 
“ I hope  it  is  not  anything  unpleasant  that  has  called  her  away  so  hastily. 
“ Is  jt,  Dagobert?”  J 


“ No,  no,  not  at  all — merely  a matter  of  business,”  replied  the  soldier — 
“ to  see  one  of  her  relations.” 

“ Ah!  so  much  the  better,”  said  Rose.  “ Well, then,  Dagobert,  when  we 
call  you,  you  may  enter.” 

“ I shall  return  in  about  a quarter  of  an  hour,”  said  the  soldier,  going 
away.  Then  he  thought,  “ I must  tutor  that  stupid  Jocrisse;  he  is  such  a 
beast  and  a babbler,  that  he  will,  perhaps,  tell  them  all  about  it.” 

The  name  of  this  supposed  simpleton  will  serve  as  a natural  transition  to 
expound  the  cause  of  the  wild  gaiety  of  the  two  sisters — they  had  been 
laughing  at  the  numerous  absurdities  of  this  dolt. 

The  two  young  ladies  had  risen,  and  were  dressed,  mutually  acting  as 
lady’s-maid  to  each  other,  Rose  dressing  and  combing  Blanche’s  hair,  and 
Blanche,  in  her  turn,  doing  the  same  for  Rose;  and,  thus  employed,  they 
presented  a very  graceful  picture. 

Rose  was  seated  before  the  toilet;  her  sister,  standing  behind  her,  wa; 
arranging  her  beautiful  brown  hair. 

Delightful  and  happy  age,  bordering  so  closely  upon  childhood,  that 
present  joy  soon  obliterates  past  sorrow.  And  then  the  orphans  felt  more 
than  joy — it  was  happiness;  yes,  extreme  happiness — henceforth  unalter- 
able. They  were  adored  by  their  father;  and  their  presence,  so  far  from 
being  painful  to  him,  was  delightful,  and  he  himself,  assured  of  their 
affection,  had,  thanks  to  them,  no  longer  any  sorrows  te  apprehend.  To 
three  such  beings,  thus  certain  of  their  mutual,  unspeakable  love,  what  was 
a momentary  separation? 

This  being  understood,  one  can  easily  conceive  the  innocent  mirth  of  the 
two  sisters,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  their  father;  and  the  joyous, 
happy  expression  that  animated  their  lovely  countenances,  on  w'hich  the 
roses  which  had  withered  were  now  again  reviving.  Their  confidence  in  the 
future  had  imparted  to  their  appearance  a mixture  of  resolution  and 
decision  that  gave  a beauteous  charm  to  their  enchanting  features 

Blanche,  while  dressing  her  sister’s  hair,  had  let  her  comb  fall;  and  as 
she  stooped  to  pick  it  up,  Rose  prevented  her,  and  handing  it  to  her, 
said,  “ If  it  had  been  broken,  you  must  have  put  it  in  the  handle 
basket .”  And  the  two  young  ladies  laughed  like  madcaps  at  these  words, 
which  had  reference  to  one  of  the  droll  absurdities  of  Jocrisse. 

The  pretended  simpleton  had  broken  the  handle  of  a cup,  and  the  young 
ladies’  governess  having  scolded  him  for  it,  he  replied,  “ Don’t  make  your- 
self uneasy  about  it,  madam,  I have  put  the  handle  in  the  handle  basket .” 

“ The  handle  basket?” 

“Yes,  madam;  I keep  it  for  all  the  handles  that  I have  broken  or  may 
break.” 

“My  gracious!”  said  Rose,  wiping  the  tears  of  laughter  from  her  eyes, 
“ it  is  really  ridiculous  to  laugh  at  such  nonsense!” 

“But  it  is  so  very  droll,”  replied  Blanche,  “that  one  cannot  help  it.” 
“All  that  I regret,  is,  that  our  dear  father  is  not  here  to  witness  our 
merriment.” 

“ It  would  make  him  so  happy  to  see  us  in  such  spirits.” 

“ We  must  write  to  him  to-day,  and  give  him  the  history  of  the  handle 
basket.” 

“ And  that  of  the  feather  broom  also,  in  order  to  convince  him  that, 
according  to  our  promise,  we  have  not  been  low  spirited  in  his  absence.” 

“ But,  now  I think  of  it,  sister,  we  cannot  write  to  him — he  must  first 
write  to  us,  otherwise  we  do  not  know  where  to  send  a letter  to  him.” 

“ That  is  very  true;  but  a thought  strikes  me.  We  will  write  to  him 
daily,  and  address  the  letters  here.  Dagobert  will  put  them  in  the  post 
for  us,  and  when  he  returns,  he  can  read  our  correspondence.” 

“ That  is  a capital  idea.  We  shall  have  plenty  of  droll  stories  to  tell 
him,  and  they  amuse  him  so  very  much.” 

“And  they  will  amuse  us  too,  that  must  be  allowed;  for  we  desire 
nothing  better  than  to  be  merry.” 

“ Certainly, — the  parting  words  of  our  dear  father  gave  us  so  much 
courage,  did  they  not?” 

“ When  I heard  him,  I felt  quite  brave  concerning  his  departure.” 

“ And  when  he  said  to  us,  ‘ My  children,  I am  about  to  confide  in  you 
all  that  I can  confide.  I have  a sacred  duty  to  fulfil,  for  the  which  it  will 
be  necessary  I should  leave  you  for  a time.  While  I was  so  blinded  as  to 
doubt  your  love  for  me,  I could  not  bring  myself  to  the  resolution  of 
quitting  you.  My  feelings  then  were  full  of  anxiety  and  agitation,  and  my 
sorrows  had  so  far  overcome  me,  that  I had  not  the  courage  to  decide,  and 
my  days  were  spent  in  doubt  and  anguish;  but  once  assured  of  your 
affection,  this  irresolution  vanished  in  a moment,  and  I felt  that  it  was  no 
longer  a question  of  sacrificing  one  duty  to  another,  and  remorse  on  that 
account  was  removed,  and  that  I now  might  accomplish  two  duties  at  the 
same  time — both  being  equally  sacred ; and  I shall  therefore  sat  about  it 
with  joy,  with  courage,  and  with  pleasure.’” 

“ Oh  say  on,  say  on,  sister!  pray  continue!”  exclaimed  Blanche,  rising 
from  her  seat  and  approaching  Rose.  “ Methinks  I hear  my  father  still 
speaking!  Let  us  frequently  recall  his  words ; they  will  impart  comfort  to 
us  in  the  event  of  our  becoming  melancholy  in  his  absence.” 

“ Most  assuredly  they  will,  sister;  but  as  our  father  further  said  to  us 
‘ Instead  of  being  grieved  at  my  departure,  my  dear  children,  rejoice  and  be 
proud  of  it.  I leave  you  to  perform  a great,  a generous  service.  Imagine 
that  there  is  in  some  part  of  the  world,  a poor  orphan,  in  sickness,  oppressed, 
and  unfriended, — that  the  father  of  that  orphan  was  a benefactor  to  me. 
and  that  I took  an  oath  to  him  that  I would  devote  myself  to  his  son,  and 
that  the  life  of  that  son  is  now  in  jeopardy.  Say,  my  children,  would  it 
make  you  unhappy  were  I to  leave  you  to  hasten  to  the  protection  of  this 
orphan?”’ 
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“‘Oh!  no,  no,  generous  father,’  we  replied,  ‘ we  should;  then  be  unworthy 
to  be  your  daughters!’ ” said  Rose,  proudly.  ‘“Go, — be  confident  of  us. 
We  should  be  too  unhappy  if  we  thought  our  melancholy  would  weaken 
your  courage.  Go, — set  out  at  once;  and  every  day  we  will  repeat  to  each 
other,  with  pride,  It  is  to  fulfil  a great  and  noble  duty  that  our  father 
has  left  us,  and  it  will  be  a sweet  pleasure  to  await  his  return.’  ” 

“ How  delightful,  how  strengthening  is  the  idea  of  duty,  of  devotion, 
sister!”  said  Rose,  with  exultation.  “It  gives,  you  see,  our  father  the 
courage  to  leave  us  without  remorse,  and  us,  the  courage  to  keep  up  our 
spirits  till  his  return.” 

“ And,  then,  how  tranquilly  we  enjoy  ourselves  now!  Those  painful 
dreams,  that  foreboded  such  sad  disasters,  no  longer  torment  us.” 

“I  tell  you,  sister,  that  we  may  now  consider  ourselves  completely 
happy.” 

“I  don’t  know  whether  you  feel  like  me;  but  I now  feel  myself  so 
strong,  so  courageous,  that  I could  brave  every  possible  danger.” 

“ And  I the  same;  so  that  you  see  we  are  now  fortified  on  every  side: — 

our  father  in  the  centre;  you  on  one  hand,  and  I on  the  other;  and ” 

“ Dagobert  in  front,  and  Surly  in  the  rear — the  army  would  then  be  com- 
plete— a thousand  squadrons  might  then  attack  us!”  suddenly  added  a 
hoarse  and  joyful  voice,  interrupting  the  young  lady,  and  Dagobert  appeared 
at  the  door  of  the  chamber,  which  he  half  opened.  And  he  must  indeed 
have  seemed  happy  and  glorious,  for  the  old  soldier  had  been  listening  for 
a short  time  to  the  conversation  of  the  young  ladies  before  he  showed 
himself. 

“Ah!  you  inquisitive  creature,  you  have  been  listening,  then?”  laugh- 
ingly said  Rose,  quitting  the  chamber  with  her  sister  and  entering  the 
adjoining  one,  where  both  affectionately  kissed  the  soldier. 

“I  have  been  listening,  I believe  you;  and  I only  regret  that  my  ears 
are  not  as  large  as  Surly’s,  that  I might  have  heard  more.  Noble,  noble 
girls,  how  I doat  upon  you!  Zounds!  I am  a little  crazy  in  talking  so 
stupidly — never  mind,  it  is  enough  to  make  me  so.  But  I shall  recover 
myself;  and,  d— n it ” 

_ “Oh,  fie!  you  see  how  he  is  teaching  us  to  swear!”  said  Rose  to  her 
sister,  with  a burst  of  laughter. 

“ Oh,  it’s  only  now  and  then,  but  I won’t  say  it  any  more,”  replied  the 
soldier;  “but  it  soothes  and  calms  one,  and  we  could  not  endure  the 
shocks  of  misery  if  we  did  not  swear  the  five  hundred  thousand  names 
of ” 

“Will  you  hold  your  tongue?”  said  Rose,  placing  her  little  hand  on  the 
grey  moustache  of  Dagobert  to  cut  his  words  short.  “If  Madame 

Augustine  were  to  hear  you ” 

“Poor  governess— so  mild,  so  timid!”  said  Blanche. 

“ You  would  quite  alarm  her.” 

“Yes,”  said  Dagobert,  endeavouring  to  hide  his  rising  embarrassment; 

“ but  she  cannot  hear  me,  because  she  has  gone  into  the  country.” 

“Kind,  excellent  woman!”  said  Blanche,  affectionately;  “she  made  an 
observation  with  reference  to  you  that  abundantly  shows  the  goodness  of 
her  heart.” 

“Very  true,”  added  Rose;  “in  speaking  of  you,  she  said,  ‘Ah,  ladies, 
after  the  affection  of  Dagobert,  my  recent  love  must  appear  very  trifling 
to  you,  and  you  have  so  little  need  of  it:  and  yet,  nevertheless,  I feel  that 
I have  a right  to  be  devoted  to  you  also.’  ” 

“ Undoubtedly,  undoubtedly,  she  has  a heart  of  gold!”  said  Dagobert. 
Then  he  added,  in  a low  tone,  “ It  looks  as  if  it  were  done  on  purpose,  in 
thus  turning  the  conversation  on  that  poor  woman.” 

“What  an  excellent  choice  my  father  made  in  her!”  said  Rose.  “She 
is  the  widow  of  an  old  soldier,  with  whom  he  was  connected  in  his  cam- 
paigns.” 

“ At  the  time  we  were  so  unhappy,”  said  Blanche,  “ you  should  have 
seen  the  care  and  pains  she  timidly  took  to  endeavour  to  console  us.” 

“ I have  twenty  times  observed  the  large  tears  standing  in  her  eyes 
while  contemplating  us,”  added  Rose.  “ Oh,  she  is  very  fond  of  us,  and  we 
love  her  in  return;  and  you  do  not  know,  Dagobert,  that  in  reference  to 
this  we  have  a plan  in  o.ur  heads,  when  our  father  returns.” 

“ Don’t  tell  him,  sister,”  said  Blanche,  laughing.  “ Dagobert  will  not 
keep  our  secret.” 

“ Oh,  yes,  he  will.  You  won’t  tell  it,  will  you,  Dagobert?” 

“Hold!”  said  the  soldier,  more  and  more  embarrassed;  “you had  better 
not  tell  me  anything  about  it.” 

“You  can’t  conceal  anything,  then,  from  Madame  Augustine?” 

“ Ah,  Dagobert,  Dagobert,”  said  the  smiling  Blanche,  holding  up  her 
finger  playfully  to  the  soldier,  “ I suspect  that  you  are  making  love  to  our 
kind-hearted  governess.” 

“ I,  making  love?”  said  the  soldier. 

The  tone  and  expression  of  Dagobert,”  in  pronouncing  these  words, 
were  so  exquisitely  droll,  that  both  the  sisters  burst  into  a loud  fit  of 
laughter.  Their-  mirth  was  at  its  height  when  the  door  of  the  room  was 
opened. 

Jocrisse  advanced  a few  steps  into  the  chamber,  and  announced,  in  a 
loud  voice,  Monsieur  Rodin.  The  Jesuit,  in  fact,  had  hastily  glided  into 
the  room,  as  if  to  take  possession  of  the  ground.  Once  in,  he  fancied  that 
hisjend  was  gained,  and  the  eyes  of  the  reptile  sparkled. 

It  would  loe  difficult  to  depict  the  surprise  of  the  two  sisters,  and  the 
rage  of  Dagobert,  at  this  unexpected  visits 

Running  up  to  Jocrisse,  he  seized  him  by  the  collar,  and  exclaimed, 
“Who  aqthwised  you  to  introduce  any  one  here  without  giving  me 
notice?" 


“I  beg  your  pardon,  Monsieur  Dagobert!”  said  Jocrisse,  falling  on  his 
knees,  and  clasping  his  hands  in  a simple,  supplicating  manner. 

“ Be  off,  quit  the  room  instantly!  and  you  also — you,  especially!”  added 
the  soldier,  in  a threatening  voice,  turning  towards  Rodin,  who  was  already 
advancing  to  the  young  ladies  in  a paternal  manner. 

“I  am  at  your  service,  sir,”  humbly  said  the  priest,  but  without  stirring 
a step. 

“ Are  you  going?”  said  the  soldier  to  Jocrisse,  who  was  still  on  his  knees ; 
for  owing  to  the  advantage  this  position  gave  him,  the  man  was  enabled 
to  utter  a few  words  before  Dagobert  could  thrust  him  to  the  door. 

“ Monsieur  Dagobert,”  said  Jocrisse,  in  a sorrowful  tone,  “ pray  forgive 
me  for  having  brought  the  gentleman  here  without  apprising  you?  but, 
alas!  my  head  has  been  turned  by  the  misfortune  that  lias  befallen  Madame 
Augustine.” 

“What  misfortune?”  exclaimed  Rose  and  Blanche,  with  the  same  breath, 
hastily  approaching  Jocrisse  in  the  deepest  anxiety. 

“Will  you  go?”  said  Dagobert,  shaking  Jocrisse  by  the  collar,  to  com- 
pel him  to  get  off  his  knees. 

“Speak,  speak!”  said  Blanche,  interposing  between  the  soldier  and 
Jocrisse;  “ what  has  happened  to  Madame  Augustine?” 

“ Mademoiselle,”  Jocrisse  hastened  to  say,  spite  of  the  attack  of  Dago- 
bert, “ Madame  Augustine  was  last  night  smitten  with  the  cholera,  and  they 
have ” 

Jocrisse  could  not  finish.  Dagobert  struck  him  a stronger  blow  on  the 
face  than  his  heavy  fist  had  given  for  a long  time;  and  then,  employing 
strength  that  was  wonderful  at  his  time  of  life,  the  old  trooper,  with  his 
vigorous  arm,  lifted  him  on  his  feet,  and  gave  him  a violent  kick  in  the 
loins  that  sent  him  staggering  into  the  adjoining  chamber. 

Then,  turning  towards  Rodin,  with  cheeks  inflamed  and  eyes  sparkling 
with  rage,  Dagobert  pointed  to  the  door  with  a significant  gesture,  saying, 
in  a voice  nearly  choked  by  passion,  “ It  will  be  your  turn  next,  if  you 
don’t  file  off— and  quickly,  too.” 

“I  merely  came  to  pay  my  respects,  my  dear  sir,”  said  Rodin,  retreating 
backwards  towards  the  door,  bowing  at  the  same  time  to  the  young  ladies. 

( To  be  continued .) 


THE  YARN  AND  THE  SHARK. 

“ Well,  one  day — ’twas  a precious  fine  un — I remember  it  very  well,  the 
sun  was  up  above  all,  burning  as  hot  as  possible,  the  sea  looked  so  shiny 
that  you  could  scarcely  bear  to  look  at  it,  and  it  was  so  dreadful  close  that 
all  on  deck  got  quite  drowsy.  I and  another  man,  named  Tim  Dowling — 
by-the-by,  he  was  a bit  of  a Irishman,  at  least  his  father  and  his  mother 
was  Irish;  they  kept  a crockery-shop  at  Cork,  very  ’spectabl©  people; 
Tim’s  grandfather  had  a post  in  the  Excise,  with  good  wages  and  now 
and  then  a good  deal  of  condemned  wares.  Pass  us  the  grog,  will  ye,  Bob? 
Well,  as  I was  saying,  Tim  Dowling  an’  I — he  was  a short,  sturdy -looking 
chap,  with  a devil  of  a brogue — was  a stretching  over  the  starboard  bulwark 
with  what  we  called  our  haggling-rods  in  our  hands,  and  a bit  of  sheep’s 
heart  a-piece  on  the  hooks.  I said  afore  that  the  day  was  very  sultry. 
Well,  I was  a shutting  my  eyes,  and  feeling  a little  inclined  to  fall  asleep 
over  my  fishing,  and  Tim  was  agoing  off  in  downright  arnest.  By-and-by, 
out  slipped  his  rod  out  of  his  hand,  and  over  he  fell — aye,  right  overboard, 
head  foremost,  by  George!  But  I forgot  to  tell  ye  that  he  had  lost  one  of 
his  pins — the  larboard  one  it  was — and  wear’d  a wooden  one.  I’ll  tell  you 
how  it  was:  he  happened  to  fall  in  a gale  from  the  fore-yard  when  he’d 
been  sent  up  to  help  in  taking  in  a reef:  the  doctor  spliced  it  as  well  as  he 
could — a clever  feller  he  was  too — I could  tell  you  a dozen  antidotes  of 
what  wonderful  things  be  did : but  a inflamation  corned  on,  and  nothing 

could  be  done  but  it  must  be  lopped  off,  so But  I'm  steering  a little 

wide,  arn’t  I?  Let’s  see:  where  did  I leave  off?” 

“ Why  you’d  just  got  Tim  overboard.” 

“ Ay,  now  I’ve  got  it.  Well  Tim  fell  smack  over;  and  a devil  of  a fuss 
there  was  aboard  when  I sing’d  out.  I cocked  my  eye  over  the  bulwark, 
and  what  should  I see  but  a perdigious  great  shark  rising  out  o’  the  bottom 
o’  the  sea,  as  he  seemed,  and  making  way  directly  for  poor  Tim.  Poor 
devil,  he  screamed  like  I don’t  know  what.  Down  went  the  swings  o’  the  jolly 
through  the  david  blocks  like  lightning,  and  the  crew  pulled  out  hard  for 
him ; for  by  this  we  had  made  some  way,  you  know,  and  he  bad  drifted 
astarn.  They  warn’t  in  time,  for  the  shark  had  got  hold  of  his  leg — but  it 
was  the  wooden  one  though,  and  master  shark  had  no  soft  morsel  with  it. 
He  looked  as  if  he  couldn’t  make  out  for  all  the  world  what  he’d  got  in  his 
throat.  Well,  the  shark  tugged  at  Tim’s  pin,  till  there  was  such  a splashing 
and  tumbling  in  the  water  never  was  seed.  You  never  seed  such  fun. 
But  they  got  the  shark  at  last  aboard,  and  he  begin’d  to  beat  about  on 
the  deck  with  his  tail  like  a fury.  A hatchet  soon  bringed  him  to  his 
senses;  and  a’ter  Tim  had  been  brought  aboard  again,  and  the  boat  was 
run’d  up,  we  had  leisure  to  cut  him  open  and  see  what  was  inside  of  him. 
A mighty  fine  feller  he  was  indeed ; I don’t  know  how  many  feet  long. 
We  found  inside  of  him  a boat’s  rudder,  a straw  hat,  a baccer-box,  a spirit- 
flask,  a sugar-box,  compass,  and  beer-barrel,  all  in  a very  undigested  state. 
We  got  off  his  skin,  and  throw’d  him  overboard.  And  there’s  my  story.— 
My  Marine  Memorandum.  Book. 


Money. — With  the  poor  money  will  do  almost  any  thing.  Philip  of 
Macedon  said,  “ Send  an  ass  laden  with  gold  into  a city,  and  all  the  sen- 
tinels will  run  away." 


AND  AMUSEMENT  FOE  THE  MILLION 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Glendower. — Capital  punishments  amongst  the  Greeks  were  various. 
Telemachus  hanged  the  false  maids  of  Penelope.  Beheading  was  practised, 
and  strangling  a la  Turqtie,  tumbling  from  a precipice,  stoning,  crucifying, 
and  throwing  into  a pit ; also  poison,  which  was  the  death  to  which  Socrates 
was  condemned.  The  judge  had  a discretionary  power.  Music  may  be 
played  well  without  a knowledge  of  thorough  bass ; but  thorough  bass  being 
the  science  or  theory  of  music,  gives  intelligence  to  the  ear.  The  northern 
lights  are  supposed  to  be  electrical  phenomena.  Charmers  charm  every  day. 
It  would  be  sad  for  the  ladies  if  they  could  only  charm  on  a midsummer  day. 

Solus. — Could  man  exist  without  the  sun  ? Certainly  not.  The  sun  is  the 
paternal  parent  of  physical  life,  as  the  earth  is  the  maternal  parent. 
Wherever  the  action  of  the  sun  is  most  powerful  and  genial,  there  is  the 
greatest  amount  of  animal  life.  In  the  polar  regions  life  is  extinct.  In 
winter,  a large  amount  of  animal  life  disappears— vegetable  life  almost 
ceases.  The  heat  and  light  of  summer  restores  both.  In  winter,  man  makes 
an  artificial  sun  for  himself  at  home,  under  the  influence  of  which  he  can 
enjoy  life,  and  hatch  eggs  and  grow  plants.  The  sun  is  the  husband  of  all 
the  planets,  and  their  handmaids  the  satellites.  He  has,  therefore,  a 
seraglio,  like  Solomon  and  the  grand  Turk ; in  other  words,  he  is  a 
patriarch,  or  archfather.  Remember,  however,  that  this  is  poetry,  and  not 
dull  prose.  And  though  not  science,  it  is  wisdom,  which  is  quite  as  good. 

Bertha  thinks  that  Mrs.  Caudle's  Lectures  must  do  a great  deal  of  harm — 
as  it  encourages  husbands  to  cry  “ Caudle  ” to  their  wives  when  they 
reproach  them  for  their  folly.  Bertha's  example  of  a profligate  husband 
doing  so  is,  however,  not  convincing,  as  it  ivas  not  the  lectures  that  made 
him  profligate,  he  only  made  a bad  use  of  them  as  of  money  and  other  things. 
A profligate  abuses  everything.  He  abuses  his  oivn  wife.  Is,  therefore, 
his  wife  bad — is  money  bad  ? Say,  rather,  he  is  bad  who  makes  a bad 
use  of  them.  It  is  probable  that  they  do  good  to  some.  They  may  check 
the  taunting  style  of  some  ladies,  which  is  injurious  to  the  peace,  and  even 
the  health  and  welfare  of  their  husbands.  But  we  believe  their  general 
effect  is  merely  a laugh.  They  are  merely  clever  caricatures,  which,  in  a 
few  months,  will  be  forgotten  in  some  other  novelty. 

C.  G. — The  ancients  were  well  acquainted  with  the  seven  planets.  Josephus 
informs  us  that  the  seven  golden  candlesticks  of  the  Jews  represented  the  seven 
planets.  But  we  all  know  very  well  that  these  seven  of  the  ancients  were  not 
the  seven  of  the  modern  astronomers.  Besides,  what  becomes  of  the  four 
asteroids,  and  the  satellites,  and  the  ring  of  Saturn  ? Are  not  these  all 
earths  in  our  planetary  system  ? 

“ A Lady.” — A licence  for  a Dissenter's  marriage  may  be  obtained  from  the 
superintendent  registrar  of  the  district,  for  £3  5s.  The  5s.  is  for  the  stamp, 
10s.  for  the  fee,  and  £2 s.  10 s.for  the  licence.  For  the  Church,  you  must 
apply  to  the  bishop's  ordinary  of  the  district. 

Mary  Eliza  is  a bit  of  a mystic.  Her  lines  are  beautifully  enigmatical.  It 
is  a lady's  secret,  no  doubt.  The  “ been  ” is  awkwardly  inserted  at  the 
beginning  of  a line,  however.  Mary  surely  would  not  like  to  see  her  “ to 
be  ” make  his  entree  into  a room  so.  All  the  rest  is  very  well  and  woman- 
like. What  a pity  it  is  that  we  cannot  guess  the  whole  of  it  l How 
vexatious  ! and  how  cruel  in  Mary  bo  tease  us  so  ! 

C.  F. — See  No.  29,  pages  457-8  of  the  Family  Herald  about  rings  and  fingers. 
The  forefinger  is  the  finger  of  Mars,  the  index,  or  commanding  finger — 
and  the  ring  finger  is  the  finger  of  Venus  and  Saturn — the  little  finger  of 
Mercury  for  thieves  and  orators,  and  railway  speculators.  The  middle 
finger  for  Jove,  or  solemn  dignity. 

“ An  Old  Reporter.” — We  are  obliged  to  our  correspondent  for  his  interesting 
letter.  We  shall  give  it  due  consideration. 

M.  de  Vere. — Ladies  should  not  be  too  hasty  in  reading  the  mystic  meanings 
of  gentlemen' s conduct.  And  as  for  strange  gentlemen  at  watering  places, 
the  lady  who  enters  freely  into  conversation  with  them  has  either  no 
reputation  to  lose,  or  is  somewhat  indifferent  about  the  reputation  which 
she  has. 

J.  A.,  Perthensis,  writes  goods  verses.  His  bashfulness  is  merely  the  con- 
sequence of  inexperience.  When  he  has  once  measured  the  world,  and 
ascertained  his  own  relative  position  in  respect  to  mind,  it  will  trouble  him 
less.  It  is  sometimes  hurtful  to  a man  in  life,  but  not  always.  Many  find 
friends  and  success  in  life  chiefly  through  means  of  their  unassuming 
manners. 

M.  E.  S.—  We  never  heard  of  the  “ Freemasons  of  the  Church  " to  whom  our 
correspondent  alludes.  If  there  be  such  a party,  then  freemasonry  is  out  of 
the  Church,  whether  they  be  in  it  or  not.  As  for  freemasons,  they  ought  to 
be  called  bound  masons ; but,  like  many  other  names,  it  expresses,  perhaps, 
its  meaning  by  contrast.  Puseyites,  perhaps,  are  freemasons,  as  they  have 
some  secrets  which,  no  doubt,  they  are  bound  to  keep. 

J.  R. — Good  lessons  for  R.’s  practice,  but  we  have  more  of  stick  things  than 
we  can  use.  They  are  more  interesting  to  classical  scholars  than  to 
miscellaneous  readers,  who  take  no  interest  in  Greece  and  Rome,  and  to 
whom  classical  poetry  is  as  dead  as  the  language.  Even  Horace  thought 
that  Homer  sometimes  dozed  or  slept. 

Indignor  quandoque  bonus  dormitat  Homerus 
Verum  opere  in  longo  fas  est  obrepere  somnum. 

But  Homer  was  a foreigner  to  Horace,  and  Horace  himself  sleeps  lo  the 
English ; for  what  Englishman  reads  even  Horace  in  English  f 


W.  V.  G.’s  versification  is  better  than  her  rhymes.  She  makes  “ morn"  rhyme 
with  “ storm,"  and  “ cheek  " with  "reach."  The  introduction  of  auxiliaries, 
such  as  “ doth  ” reach — to  fill  up  the  measure — should  be  avoided.  We 
cannot  specify  the  fate  of  the  poetry  we  receive.  We  consider  ourselves 
very  obliging  for  reading  all  the  verses  in  manuscript. 

Beatrice  Carrara  writes  well,  but  her  lover' s motive  for  not  drowning  sorrow 
in  the  ocean's  billow  is  not  su  fficiently  sacred.  The  jnotive  to  deter  from 
suicide  should  be  moral  and  religious.  A personal  or  selfish  motive  Jot 
resisting  the  temptation  to  terminate  life  is  too  low  and  loo  individual  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  a moral  lesson  to  all. 

T.  Scott. — We  only  stated  what  teas  plain  matter  of  fact.  Uur  corres- 
pondent would  perhaps  not  have  defended  Lord  Brougham,  had  we  called, 
him  Harry  Brougham.  His  sensitiveness  shows  his  principles  and  his 
partialities.  But  he  is  evidently  young,  and  may  learn  ere  long  that  there 
are  deeper  truths  in  human  nature  than  financial  politicians  have  ever  yet 
discovered,  or  even  can  discover. 

W.  W. — Steam  is  considered  more  safe  for  healing  an  apartment  than  a close 
stove,  which  dries  the  air,  and,  for  want  of  a chimney  or  free  circulation, 
very  soon  renders  it  most  pernicious  to  the  lungs. 

Subscriber. — “ Opiferque  per  orbern  dicor  ” simply  means,  “ I am  called 
a workman  over  the  world"  but  it  may  vary  its  meaning  according  to  the 
use  that  is  made  of  it. 

Admirer,  &c. — It  is  all  true  what  is  said  of  patents  and  inventions ; but 
genius  does  not  wait  till  Acts  of  Parliament  be  passed  to  secure  its  rewards. 
Like  the  silkworm,  it  would  even  weave  its  own  winding  sheet.  Moreover, 
it  has  as  much  security  as  industry,  or  any  other  virtue  or  faculty.  Even 
innocence  is  not  safe,  and  truth  is  not  belief.  But  are  ice,  therefore,  to  cease 
from  being  innocent  and  true?  If  there  be  no  danger,  where  is  the  merit 
of  bravery  ? Look  at  the  world  more  as  a whole,  and  you  will  see  its  parts 
in  a new  light. 

J.  S.,  Darlington. — Hybrids  do  not  reproduce ; if  they  did,  they  would  become 
a new  species  of  animal.  The  author  of  Vestiges  of  the  Natural  History 
of  Creation  has  created  a little  stir  of  late  by  making  some  bold  and  un- 
grounded assertions  on  this  point,  but  he  is  already  laughed  down. 

B.  P.  R. — A fancy  ring  or  hoop  would  be  most  appropriate.  A wedding  ring 
is  not  presented  until  the  happy  day  is  fixed,  and  the  fair  one  has  consented 
to  wear  the  golden  fetter. 

Vicramaditya. — Nous  ne  trouvons  aucune  trace  du  nom  de  Boden,  comme 
fondateur  d'une  chair e de  langue  sanscrite  a l’ university  d’ Oxford.  Eine 
beantwortung  der  fraglichen  aufgabe  wild  erfolgen  sobald  dieselbe  uns  in 
englischer  sprache  vorgelegt  wird.  As  lo  our  learned  correspondent’s  in- 
terrogation in  Russian,  we  do  not  understand  its  import ; nor  have  we  access 
to  Russian  type  to  convey  the  answer,  if  we  did. 

W.  P. — Delirium  tremens  is  an  acute  disease  caused  by  intoxication.  It  has 
been  appropriately  called  the  drunkard's  brain  fever.  As  the  words  indi- 
cate, the  symptoms  are  trembling,  accompanied  by  nervous  excitement, 
followed  by  insanity,  and  frequently  death.  3 

“A  Woodman.” — In  cases  of  suspected  hydrophobia  the  surgeons  of  the 
present  day  have  relinquished  outward  applications,  and.  proceed  lo  an 
excision  of  the  part  or  the  actual  cautery.  Instead  of  hilling  the  dog  im- 
mediately, it  should  be  securely  kept,  so  as  to  ascertain  the  fact. 

R.  J.  S.  informs  us  that  York-square,  of  whose  disrepute  we  spoke  in  No. 

118  of  the  Family  Herald,  has  of  late  been  cleansed,  and  the  nuisance 
removed.  We  are  glad  to  hear  of  it.  t 

J.  W.,  Tooley-street. — Send  the  correct  number,  when  the  circumstance 
shall  be  investigated.  It  has  the  appearance  of  imposition;  but  ire 
cannot  tell. 

St.  John. — A vocabulary  is  usually  published  with  such  ivoiks. 

J.  S.,  Sheffield. — At  any  of  the  German  houses.  There  are  five  or  six. 

S.  C.  L.,  Durham. — We  have  also  failed  in  finding  the  address. 

S.  D.,  Tunbridge  Wells. — Address  a letter  to  No.  139,  Fleet-street. 

Zany;  “ A Subscriber,”  Liverpool. — Consult  the  Index. 

C A Dealer  in  Curiosities.” — Philip  V.  reigned  in  Spain  in  the  year  1725. 

“ Self-Evident;”  W.  F. ; D. — The  articles  sent,  or  similar  ones,  have  already 
appeared  or  been  answered. 

Communications  Received. — Lizzy. — Lady  P. — “A  Cockney”  fid.  each  No.) 
— F.  J.  S. — J.  F.  (a  royal  domain). — Marcus  de  V. — H.  H. — S.  D. 
— W.  R.,  Windsor  (consult  a lawyer ). — W.  G.  G.  (left  with  the  publisher). 
M.  N. — Nina. — T.  S.,  Bath. — J.  Ranson.— F.  R, — J.  C. — Elfrida. — 
C.  W.  M. — W.  S.,jun. — D.  M‘Nicol  ( certainly ). — S.  O.  H. — Qc/EROR 
(too  intricate'). — R.  P. — J.  F.  R. — R.  W. — Figaro. — T.  H.  P. — D.  M.  M. 
— R.  Ferris. — Polyanthus. — Mary  Eliza. — E,  B.  M. — J.  Wingfield. 
— W.  If.  G. — Hereford. — Adeline. — J.  W.,  Billerieay. — W.  John- 
son.— J.  Hawkins. — Forte-Piano  ( see  No.  119). — Domesticus. — 
W.  W.  M. — Ignoramus. — “ The  Village  Trader.” — B.  G.,  Romsey. — 
C.  W.  Leicester. — W.  M.  P. — W.  P.,  Maidstone.— F.  S.,  Grayberry. — 
Henry.— R.  Park. — M.  L.  D. — Nhoi.  — Jeremiah  S. — A.  W. — 
S.  H.  M.  C — J.  W.,  Buckingham.— Viator.— Inis.— Q.— Vice  Versa. 
— C.  S.,  Manchester. 

Constantine;  G.jW.;  B.  L.;  W.  D.;  G.  T.  J.;  M.  C.,  Peterborough;  Rose 
Pompon;  Harry  H.;  G.  W.,  aged  30;  Cornutus. — The  questions  are 
either  inappropriate , too  trivial,  or  we  are  unable  to  answer  them, 

S— BJ  R.  R.j  IS.  L.j  Jasjpeh.— In  our  next, 
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LESSONS  IN  MILLINERY  AND  DRESSMAKING. 

GILL,  of  9,  Beak  Street,  Regent  Street,  continues  her 

superior  and  easy  Method  of  Teaching  the  Art  ef  Dressmaking  (with  great 
success)  in  One  Week  only,  namely,  Cutting,  Fitting,  &c.,  for  10s.  6d.  Also  Millinery, 
in  One  Week,  for  10s.  6d. 

Practice  hours,  from  11  till  4.  Reference  to  pupils.  Particularly  recommended 
for  the  improvement  ©f  Country  Dressmakers  and  Ladies’-maids. 

rF,EA. — EXTRACT  FROM  THE  “ STANDARD,”  23rd  May, 

. 1845:— “THE  BRITISH  IIONG-KONG  TEA  COMPANY,  of  Nicholas  Lano, 

King  William  Street,  City,  has  added  the  Retail  Tea  Business  to  its  Wholesale.  The 
Company,  owing  to  their  importing  their  own  Teas,  and  to  their  great  skill  and  expe- 
rience therein,  secure  great  and  early  success  in  establishing  a large  wholesale  con- 
nection. They  are  now  determined  that  the  consumers  of  Teas  shall  have  their  Teas 
direct  from  their  Warehouse,  or  through  any  of  their  Agents  in  the  Country,  of  which 
there  are  about  500.  The  judgment  and  skill  of  the  Company  is  a guarantee  for  the 
qualities  of  their  Teas;  and  the  prices,  for  Cash  only,  are  lower  than  ever  were  yet 
offered  to  the  public.  They  do  all  their  business  for  Cash.  So  excellent  are  their 
arrangements  of  business,  that  the  punctual  delivery  of  the  smallest  quantity  of  Tea  is 
uniformly  secured.” 

Address  Cassell  and  Co.  Agents  wanted.  N.B. — The  prospectus  of  the  prices,  and 
qualities  recommended,  may  be  had  at  the  Warehouse,  as  above.  Ten  Pounds  of  Tea 
sent  to  all  parts  of  England,  by  receiving  a Post-office  order  for  the  amount. 


Gn  the  2%rd  of  August  will  he  published  an  Historical.  Romance , entitled 

TY/TASANIELLO  ; or,  THE  REVOLT  OF  NAPLES.  In  Penny 

J-vJL  Numbers  and  Fourpenn.v  Parts.  A beautiful  Steel  Engraving,  Gratis,  with 
-O.  L an<*  a Steel  Vignette,  Gratis,  with  No.  2.  The  work  will  be  enriched  with 
many  splendid  Engravings  of  views  in  Naples  and  its  vicinity. 

Just  published,  in  Penny  Numbers, 

MARIE  ANTOINETTE;  or,  THE  CHEVALIER  of  the  RED  HOUSE. 
By  the  celebrated  Alexander  Dumas. — The  most  successful  work  of  the  day. 
London:  Geo.  Pierce,  310,  Strand ; and  all  Booksellers. 

INSOLVENCY  AND  BANKRUPTCY  ACT. 

Now  ready,  price  6 d. ; post-free,  s d., 

THOMPSON’S  ANALYSIS  of  the  LAWS  of  INSOLVENCY, 

BANKRUPTCY,  and  EXECUTION,  with  Correct  Copies  of  tlie  Authorised 
Forms,  and  all  the  Information  requisite  to  enable  Debtors  to  protect  themselves,  with- 
out a Lawyer,  and  without  Expense.  To  which  is  added  the  NEW  LA  W of  IMPRISON- 
MENT for  DEBTS  UNDER  TWENTY  POUNDS,  entitled,  “An  Act  for  the  Better 
Securing  the  Payment  of  Small  Debts,”  passed  August  9,  1845  ; with  Explanatory  Notes 
by  R.  Thompson,  Esq. 

A11  who  wish  to  understand  these  most  important  Acts — Acts  which  affect  every  Debtor 
and  Creditor-must  buy  THOMPSON’S  ANALYSIS,  price  Sixpence,  which  contains 
everything  necessary  to  be  known  by  either  party,  and  may  be  rolied  on  for  perfect  accu- 
racy. By  these  Acts  the  lab.ur  of  many  years  has  been  brought  to  a close.  The  honest 
but  unfortunate  man  is  no  longer  to  endure  incarceration  as  a penalty  for  his  misfor- 
tunes, provided  he  is  willing,  to  the  extent  of  his  ability,  to  liquidate  his  debts ; but  by  a 
simple,  easy,  and  cheap  method,  which  a single  perusal  of  these  Acts  will  disclose,  he  is 
enabled  to  protect  his  person  from  imprisonment,  and  at  the  same  time  render  justice  to 
his  creditors. 

Remember— THOMPSON’S  ANALYSIS  of  the  NEW  DEBT  ACT,  price  Sixpence. 

London:  G.  Berger,  Holywell  Street,  Strand ; and  every  Bookseller  and  Newsman 
in  the  Kingdom. 


Just  published,  price  G d.,  ' 

f] LARK’S  Edition  of  THE  LAW  of  LANDLORD  and  TENANT, 

^w'/  corrected  to  A ugust,  1845. 

Price  One  Penny;  post-free,  2d., 

Clark’s  Edition  of  the  New  ACT  FOR  THE  RECOVERY  OF  SMALL  DEBTS. 

In  Nos.,  at  One  Penny;  and  Parts,  at  6d., 

TALES  OF  SHIPWRECKS  AND  ADVENTURES  AT  SEA, 

The  handsomest,  best,  and  cheapest  periodical  ever  published. 

With  No.  17  of  the  above  work  is  presented,  Gratis,  a new  Romance,  by  Hannah  Maria 
19  wiU  be  &iven’  Gratis’ the  1st  No.  of  the  People’s  Edition  of  the 
WANDERING  JEW,  to  be  followed  by  other  elegant  Presents. 

OLD  MOORE  S PENNY  BOOK  ALMANACK  for  1846,  containing  32  closely  printed 
pages.  Illustrated.  J * 

Clarks  NAVAL  AND  MILITARY  ALMANACK  for  1846,  containing  16  splendid 
Engravings  of  celebrated  Battles  by  sea  and  land. 

The  People’s  Edition  of  the  MYSTERIES  OF  PARIS,  complete  in  24  Nos.,  at  l£d,  each. 

g^a_rk  9 Wholesale  Catalogue,  containing  a List  of  all  the  London  Newspapers, 
will  be  sent  tree  to  any  Bookseller,  on  receipt  of  one  postage-stamp. 

London:  W.  M.  Clark,  17,  Warwick  Lane,  City. 


THIRTY-TWO  PAGES  EOR  ONE  PENNY. 
qPHE  LONDON  ENTERTAINING  MAGAZINE 

-*•  OR,  LIBRARY  OF  ROMANCE. 

Published  Weekly,  containing  Novels  and  Romances,  with  Gravities  and  Gaietie 
unexampled,  in  Interest  and  Price. 

No.  41,  price  One  Penny,  commences  the  NEW  VOLUME  with 

“ THE  REGENT’S  DAUGHTER,” 

Newly  translated  from  the  French  of  Alexander  Dumas— a work  much  sought  after  i 
France  and  on  the  Continent. 

Part  \ III.  is  just  published,  and  contains  1G0  pages,  price  Sixpence. 

Vols.I  and  II  are  now  ready,  price  Three  Shillings  each,  elegantly  hound.  The: 
Nov».‘f  Tnam  beautiful  Novel  of  MATILDA,  by  Eugene  Sue  ; also  several  otb. 
Noi  els  and  Romances  by  celebrated  Authors,  besides  an  immense  variety  of  entertainii 
t*  • m.ttte  u Each  Volurae  contains  nearly  600  pages  of  closely-printed  lette 
press.  It  is  the  cheapest  work  in  the  world. 

ENTERTAINING  MAGAZINE  is  published  regularly  in  Week 
8lr.pt  price  One  Penny;  and  in  Parts,  price  Sixpence,  by  B.  D.  Cousins,  Dul 
Country.  lns  In"  *,eldB>  London » and  may  be  had  of  all  Booksellers  ir.  Town' 


FAMILY  HERALD. 


ROYAL  VISITS ; AND  WHAT  DO  THEY  TEACH  US  ? 


The  friendly  visits  of  sovereigns  to  each  other’s  dominions  is  a novelty 
in  the  present  age,  and  our  own  spirited  Queen  is  showing  a bold  example 
of  generous  confidence  and  friendship  to  all  the  potentates  of  Europe.  But 
it  is  no  great  novelty  in  the  history  of  the  world  for  sovereigns  to  visit 
sovereigns.  Even  three  thousand  years  ago  there  was  a Queen,  who,  in 
this  respect  at  least,  is  even  a model  for  Victoria  herself.  The  Queen  of 
Sheba  came  from  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  earth  to  hear  the  wisdom 
of  Solomon;  and  she  came  with  a very  great  train,  and  with  camels  that 
bare  spices  and  very  much  gold  and  precious  stones.  And  she  came  on 
purpose  to  prove  the  wise  monarch  with  hard  questions  I And  when  she 
had  seen  all,  she  exclaimed,  “ Happy  are  thy  men,  and  happy  are  these  thy 
servants  that  stand  continually  before  thee  and  hear  thy  wisdom.”  There 
is  something  grand  and  beautiful,  something  truly  royal,  in  the  idea  of 
travelling  to  learn  wisdom,  and  to  receive  satisfactory  answers  to  difficult 
questions.  This  is  the  spirit  in  which  sovereigns  ought  to  travel— in  which 
we  all  ought  to  travel.  There  cannot  be  a higher  and  nobler  motive  than 
this  for  a royal  visit.  Yet  it  is  not  apparent  that  this  is  the  motive  of  any 
royal  visit  in  modern  times;  and  therefore  such  a visit  is  not  invested  with 
greater  dignity,  but  rather  with  less,  than  the  celebrated  visit  of  the  Queen 
of  Sheba,  to  which  we  have  referred.  It  is  true,  perhaps,  that  there  is  no 
Solomon  amongst  the  monarchs  of  our  day  to  visit;  and  it  is  also  true  that, 
if  there  were,  his  wisdom  would  be  better  displayed  in  the  columns  and 
pages  of  literature  than  in  the  conversation  of  a personal  interview.  But 
the  truth  is,  that  the  royal  visits  of  modem  times  have  no  object  of  instruc- 
tion in  view;  they  are  nothing  more  than  recreative  trips  to  relax  the 
mind  from  the  cares  of  office,  and  feed  the  passion  for  novelty  and  gaiety 
with  a change  of  scenery  and  festive  entertainment.  The  times  forbid  any 
other  object  but  that  of  amusement,  because,  in  fact,  there  is  nothing  to 
learn.  Individuals  may  learn  much  by  travel,  but  sovereigns  and  courts 
can  learn  nothing.  The  mind  of  courts  travels  in  the  press,  the  tariffs  and 
the  protocols  peculiar  to  modern  times ; and  by  means  of  these  the  ruling 
powers  of  the  world  learn  more  than  they  can  see  with  their  eyes  or  hear 
with  their  ears  in  a personal  visit. 

There  is  nothing,  therefore,  to  find  fault  with  in  the  spirit  of  a modern 
royal  visit.  If  undertaken  merely  for  fun — one  of  the  lowest  motives  from 
which  the  sovereign  power  can  act — it  is  still  undertaken  with  a friendly 
spirit,  and  this  friendship  of  itself  is  a motive  of  the  highest  moral  order. 
The  wise  visit  of  the  ancient  Queen  may  have  had  some  sinister,  or  even 
unfriendly  object  in  view;  and  when  she  proved  the  great  and  prosperous 
monarch  with  hard  questions,  she  might  possibly  have  been  sounding  him 
to  see  where  his  great  strength  lay,  and  by  what  means  he  might  most 
effectually  be  assailed  or  disarmed.  She  may  have  had  a selfish  object  in 
view.  She  may  have  had  an  amorous  object  in  view,  and  wrapped  up  all 
these  objects  in  the  ostensible  motive  of  the  love  of  instruction.  But  in 
Victoria’s  case,  and  the  case  of  all  modern  royal  visits,  all  such  suspicions 
are  unwarranted.  They  sound  as  absurdities  even  in  the  ears  of  school- 
boys; and  men  of  experience  well  know  the  impossibility  of  any  sinister 
political  end  being  better  accomplished,  in  these  diplomatic  times,  by  two 
monarchs  in  person,  than  by  an  exchange  of  despatches  through  the 
medium  of  an  ambassador  and  a foreign  secretary.  There  is  better 
evidence  of  and  security  for  friendly  feelings,  therefore,  in  a modern  than  in 
an  ancient  royal  visit;  and  the  very  absence  of  all  wisdom  or  instruction 
from  the  motive  is,  perhaps,  the  very  best  guarantee  to  the  world  for  the 
innocence  of  the  result.  Strange,  that  even  the  love  of  knowledge  and 
wisdom  should  be  clothed  with  suspicion,  and  the  simple  feminine  love  of 
mirth  and  fun  should  prove  a warranty  of  peace.  But  so  it  is.  There  is 
childish  simplicity  and  innocence  in  fun ; but  the  wisdom  of  politicians  is 
the  cunning  of  the  serpent,  without  the  harmlessness  of  the  dove. 

In  this  respect,  the  visits  of  the  Queen  of  England  to  the  continental 
courts  really  are  a novelty — a moral  novelty;  the  novelty  of  a court  in 
motion  without  a political  object — actuated  by  no  hostile  or  sinister  mo- 
tive— not  even  exciting  suspicions  of  an  evil  purpose — with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  some  pretended  suspicions  (for  they  can  scarcely  be  real),  in  the 
minds  of  that  most  uncharitable  and  ungenerous  clique  of  French  scrib- 
blers who  write  for  the  democratic  press,  and  ascribe  to  England  and  the 
English  every  diabolical  purpose — every  hostile  and  treacherous  species  of 
policy — their  own  monstrous  imaginations  can  conceive,  and  cannot  even 
hear  of  a fire  in  an  arsenal  without  giving  utterance  to  their  pretended 
conviction  that  it  was  the  work  of  some  English  incendiary — some  tool  of 
our  foreign  secretary,  whose  jealousy  of  France  is  capable  of  resorting  to 
any  practicable  means,  however  detestable,  of  humbling  the  pride  and 
weakening  the  physical  strength  of  the  great  nation — with  the  exception, 
we  say,  of  such  writers,  who  write  for  the  tapis Jrancs,  or  pothouses  of 
Paris,  and  who,  very  probably,  do  not  sincerely  believe  what  they  write, 
there  is  no  party  possessed  of  ordinary  intelligence,  and  the  common  edu- 
cation of  the  age,  that  looks  with  jealousy  or  suspicion  on  the  visits  of  our 
sovereign  to  a foreign  court.  On  the  contrary,  they  hail  the  event  as  a 
harbinger  of  a long  era  of  international  peace — as  the  shadow  of  a coming 
congress  of  powers  in  the  cessation  of  national  antipathies  and  rivalries, 
and  the  establishment  of  an  imperial  sj’stem  of  intercourse  for  all  nations. 
Men’s  ideas  upon  the  subject,  of  course,  all  find  very  different  terms  of  ex- 
pression; but  intelligent  minds  do  generally, regard  the  omen  as  good — 
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not  only  as  the  result  of  friendly  feelings  on  the  part  of  nations,  but  as 
tending  also  to  confirm  those  feelings,  and  give  them  a permanent  establish- 
ment in  a new  and  more  generous  system  of  national  intercourse. 

In  this  career  of  peace  and  social  communion,  the  middle  powers  of 
Europe  take  the  lead.  The  extreme  north  and  the  extreme  south  are  both 
in  arrear.  The  Protestant  nations  are  the  most  advanced.  France  may 
be  called  one  of  those  nations.  It  has,  at  least,  the  spirit  of  resistance  to 
Eome,  both  in  its  people  and  its  government.  The  ultra-Catholic  powers 
preserve  their  system  of  exclusiveness.  It  rages  even  between  neighbour- 
ing towns  in  Spain,  such  as  Santiago  and  Corunna,  according  to  Mr. 
Ford,  in  his  new  handbook  for  that  country.  So  intensely  does  it  reign 
in  the  religious  feelings  in  the  south  of  Spain,  that  it  is  very  imprudent, 
and  sometimes  dangerous,  for  a traveller  to  acknowledge  himself  a Protes- 
tant, or  refuse  to  do  homage  to  the  prevailing  superstition.  The  middle 
regions  of  Europe  alone  exhibit  anything  like  charity  and  toleration  in 
this  respect;  and  this,  perhaps,  arises  more  from  an  irreligious  spirit,  an 
unprincipled  indifference,  than  any  definite  and  intelligible  system  of 
charitable  faith.  Notwithstanding,  the  fact  is  before  us;  and,  whatever  be 
the  cause  or  the  reason  of  it,  those  nations  which  are  the  most  powerful 
and  prosperous  are  taking  the  lead  in  the  exhibition  of  charitable  and 
tolerant  feelings,  amid  endless  diversity  of  opinions,  and  fast  breaking  down 
the  barriers  of  nationalism  and  sectarianism  by  a bold  and  heterogeneous 
mixture  of  all  opinions  and  all  interests.  That  there  is  evil  in  this,  we 
cannot  deny;  but  can  it  be  worse  than  the  bigotry  and  fanaticism,  the 
clannish  hatred  and  petty  pride,  the  provincial  and  municipal  rivalry  and 
discord,  and  the  national  hostility  and  warfare  which  it  is  likely  to  super- 
sede? However  bad  the  present  times  may  be,  however  unprincipled  (and 
their  want  of  principle  is  one  of  their  most  remarkable  features),  it  is  im- 
possible to  represent  them  as,  in  all,  or  even  many  respects,  worse  than  the 
past,  without  the  grossest  exaggeration  and  perversion  of  the  truth.  But 
whether  for  the  better  or  the  worse,  the  changes  now  dawning  upon  us 
must  be  consummated;  and  the  nations  which,  three  hundred  years  ago, 
won  and  established,  at  the  expense  of  much  blood  and  treasure,  the  rights 
of  individual  liberty  of  thought,  are  now  far  in  advance  of  those  who, 
under  pretence  of  superior  sanctity,  resisted  the  exercise  of  individual 
judgment,  and  maintained  the  everlasting  authority  of  a debasing  supersti- 
tion over  the  human  mind.  No  truth  was  ever  better  demonstrated  than 
this.  Three  centuries  have  been  amply  sufficient  to  divest  the  empire  of 
its  political  power;  and  now,  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  orb! a Romanus,  or 
Roman  world,  in  Germany  (which  was  once  regarded  as  a barbarous  coun- 
try, a sort  of  European  Tartary,  where  fierce  and  warlike  cowherds  and 
shepherds  pitched  their  tents),  and  in  Britain  (which  formed  the  utmost 
boundary  of  Roman  civilization,  and  wras  only  doubtfully  included  in  the 
list  of  provinces),  the  principal  power  of  Europe  is  concentred — the  spirit 
that  controls  and  governs  all  Europe  dwells,  and  even  lends  to  Catholic 
France  whatever  superiority  of  power  or  influence  she  possesses  in  the 
councils  of  Europe. 

The  amalgamation  or  communion  of  conflicting  views  and  interests 
which  this  friendly  intercourse  of  governments  implies,  is  by  no  means  a 
reality;  but  it  is  as  much  a reality  as  court  politeness  or  common  polite- 
ness, which,  if  not  the  expression  of  a real  feeling,  is,  at  least,  the  imita- 
tion of  it;  and  thus  far  a confession  of  the  superiority  of  virtue  to  vice. 
Hypocrisy  has  been  called  the  homage  of  vice  to  virtue.  It  is,  at  least, 
the  profession  of  virtue;  and  it  teaches  virtue  until  it  be  detected,  and  even 
when  detected,  it  tends  to  make  vice  detestable;  but  vice  unmasked  is 
always  corrupting,  and  has  no  redeeming  qualities  whatever.  Vice, 
hypocrisy,  and  virtue  are  three  distinct  states  of  being,  and  three  stages 
in  the  course  of  human  education,  through  which,  even  society  itself,  as 
well  as  the  individual,  seems  doomed  to  pass.  Politics  and  ecclesiastics  are 
not  excepted,  the  fair  face  and  plausible  exterior  and  pretence  appear  very 
evident  in  the  conduct  and  the  measures  of  States  and  Churches.  What 
cannot  be  prevented  must  be  tolerated;  arid  when  offensive  parties  become 
numerous  and  powerful,  they  are  graciously  received  and  smiled  upon  as 
powers  that  be.  Necessity  has  subdued  the  intolerance  of  Protestant 
parties  and  states,  which,  by  nature,  are  not  more  tolerant  than  others,  but 
compelled  by  policy  to  seem  more  tolerant,  in  order  to  preserve  their  own 
stability.  This  seeming  charity  is  not  called  hypocrisy,  but  expediency; 
but  this  expediency,  which  tolerates  or  encourages  to-day  what  it  did  not 
tolerate  or  encourage  yesterday,  chiefly  justifies  itself  by  the  fact,  that  the 
party  to  be  tolerated  is  now'  too  powerful  to  be  in-tolerated;  and  since  in- 
tolerance is  no  longer  practical,  tolerance  must  be  practised.  Spain  would 
do  this  also,  were  Spain  compelled  to  do  it.  All  countries  would  do  it  if 
State  policy  urged  them.  But  State  policy  only  urges  those  who,  three 
hundred  years  ago,  fought  and  bled  for  the  liberty  of  private  judgment, 
and  established  the  right  in  theory;  though  they  are  only  now  beginning  to 
carry  it  out  in  practice,  for  they  negatived  the  theory  of  the  right  of  think- 
ing by  establishing  a thought. 

Long  have  nations  fought  and  desolated  each  other,  to  extend  the 
boundaries  of  their  empires — to  establish  commercial  monopolies  and  par- 
ticular creeds.  But  all  such  fighting  has  been  in  vain.  It  originated  in 
an  evil  spirit — in  a selfish,  a partial,  and  ungenerous  spirit — which,  like  a 
corrupt  tree,  can  only  bring  forth  fruit  that  is  corrupt.  The  result  has 
only  demonstrated  what  simple  natural  wisdom  may  teach  us.  that  phy- 
sical force  can  never  subdue  the  human  mind;  and  that  protective  laws 
and  commercial  monopolies,  like  sectarianism  in  faith,  only  tend  to  engen- 
der hatred  in  one  class  of  men  against  those  who  resist  them.  It  takes  a 
long  experience  to  teach  fools  wisdom ; and  the  few  fools  who  learn  the 
wisdom  first  have  an  arduous  task  imposed  upon  them  to  instruct  the  re- 


mainder in  the  truths  they  have  learned.  The  Chinese  policy  of  living 
alone  as  an  independent  power,  from  which  the  rest  of  the  world  is  shut 
out,  is  more  prevalent  in  Europe  than  it  seems  to  be.  It  is  the  spirit  of 
nationalism — the  jealous,  rivalrous,  ungenerous,  fighting  spirit  of  nation- 
alism— w'hieh  localises  the  sympathies  of  man,  and  corrupts  his  mind  by 
means  of  his  heart,  and  makes  him  believe  that  even  God  is  pleased  with 
him  for  hating  a Frenchman,  or  a Dutchman,  because  he  is  not  a country- 
man. It  may  be  said  that  our  present  love  of  foreign  music  and  other 
imaginative  arts,  and  our  little  literary  pride  of  foreign  language  and 
travel,  is  a refutation  of  this.  But  it  is  not  so.  The  men  who  follow'  the 
fashionable  follies  of  music  and  dancing — who  interlard  every  sentence  of 
English  with  a Gallic  phrase,  and  sneer  at  a beautiful  landscape  painting 
because  it  is  English— do  not  thereby  show  their  love  of  the  foreigner, 
whom  they  often  detest,  and  would  gladly  fight;  but  they  seek  by  this 
means  to  fly  up  over  the  heads  of  the  vulgar  into  a sphere  of  knowledge 
and  experience  where  they  may  be  admired.  The  apparent  preference  of 
everything  foreign  is,  like  many  other  appearances  of  the  present  times, 
false  and  deceitful.  It  betrays  no  charity  or  tolerance,  in  the  pure  sense  of 
the  words,  but  is  merely  that  middle  stage  of  hypocrisy  to  w-hich  we  re- 
ferred; which  state  implies  an  abandonment  of  the  old  positive  bigotry  as 
an  acknowledged  evil,  without  having  attained  to  a positive  preference,  or 
even  a love  of  the  foreign  character,  country,  or  interest,  which  it  seems 
to  imply.  And,  moreover,  its  injudicious  and  its  partial  and  unjust  mani- 
festation tends  very  much  to  foster  the  national  prejudice  against  foreigners 
thus  raised  to  distinction  over  the  heads  of  our  countrymen,  and  carrying 
all  the  honours  which  seem  to  belong  of  right  to  ourselves.  The  same 
complaint  has  often  been  made  in  respect  to  articles  of  manufacture ; and 
one  nation  seems  to  think  itself  injured  when  its  own  people  prefer  the 
manufactures  of  another  nation  to  its  own,  and  the  preference  creates  a 
rancorous  feeling  in  the  trade  that  suffers.  But  all  this  arises  from  the 
same  causes  which  at  one  time  created  a hatred  between  one  town  and 
another — such  as,  according  to  Mr.  Ford,  exists  in  Spain  to  this  day;  and 
is  removable,  as  in  England,  merely  by  the  free  communion,  without  spe- 
cial right  and  privilege,  of  one  nation  with  another.  We  must  cease  to  he 
foreigners  to  each  other  before  these  evils  and  these  complaints  can  cease. 
They  have  already  ceased  between  the  English  towns,  and  between  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  and  they  will  also  cease  between  France  and  England 
and  all  other  nations  when  the  exclusive  barriers  are  removed  which 
separate  the  two  countries  in  heart  and  feeling,  by  separating  them  in 
interest. 

Sovereigns  and  courts  have  comparatively  little  in  their  power  in 
effecting  such  a result  as  this.  But  they  are  not  altogether  destitute  of 
power.  To  them  belongs  the  right  of  declaring  war,  and  determining  the 
casus  belli,  or  reason  for  going  to  war.  They  also  have  it  in  their  powrer, 
when  so  disposed,  to  kindle  the  spirit  of  warfare — they  can  give  provo- 
cation— they  can  conciliate — they  can  give  the  amende  honorable,  or  they 
can  refuse  to  give  it — and  a nation  is  very  apt  to  support  its  government 
in  the  prosecution  of  a war,  even  when  the  government  has  committed 
itself,  for  the  provocation  received  in  the  commencement  of  hostilities 
absorbs  all  considerations  of  justice  in  the  feeling  of  revenge.  The 
friendly  disposition  of  courts  to  each  other,  therefore,  is  at  least  preven- 
tive of  war;  and  their  familiar  intercourse  at  the  festive  board,  and 
the  social  dance  and  harmonious  concert— so  unlike  the  famous  meeting  of 
Henry  of  England  and  Francis  of  France  at  the  Drop  d'Or,  or  “Cloth  of 
Gold,”  when  the  two  monarchs  had  a friendly  wrestle  with  one  another, 
and  Henry  took  Francis  by  the  collar  of  the  coat — is  surely  as  good  a 
security  for  peace  as  monarchs  can  give,  and  a guarantee  as  sacred  as  the 
Arab’s  eating  salt  with  his  foe,  that  henceforth  all  open  hostility  ceases, 
and  that  nothing  but  inevitable  necessity  can  ever  lead  to  a rupture. 


THE  CIIRISOM. 


From  blissful  region,  lately  flown, 

The  infant  Chrisom  views  earth’s  light; 

But,  ere  its  soft  and  plaintive  moan 
Can  give  its  parent’s  heart  delight, 

Its  spirit  melts  away. 

Sprung  from  the  source  of  every  bliss. 

It  breathed  on  earth  but  one  short  hour. 

Just  linger’d  for  its  mother’s  kiss. 

The  purest  gift  in  mortal’s  power. 

And  fled  to  endless  day.  JE/phas. 


FAMILY  MATTERS. 

Women  are  pleased  with  courtship,  and  the  most  disdainful  cannot  but 
be  complaisant  to  those  who  tell  them  of  their  attractions. 

At  Ipswich,  a fortnight  ago,  John  Carr,  shoemaker,  was  poisoned  by 
eating  mushrooms.  They  were  of  the  genuine  sort,  but  had  readied  a 
poisonous  stage. 

At  St.  Albans,  on  the  5th  inst.,  Richard  Oxley  died  of  hydrophobia, 
arising  (as  his  medical  attendants  state)  from  the  bite  of  a mad  dog  in  the 
summer  of  1843! 

Markiagk. — It  was  one  of  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  that  no  portions  should 
be  given  with  young  women  in  marriage.  When  this  greata  lawgiver  was 
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called  upon  to  justify  this  enactment,  he  observed — “ That  in  the  choice  of 
a wife,  merit  only  should  be  considered;  and  that  the  law  was  made  to 
prevent  young  women  being  chosen  for  their  riches,  or  neglected  for  their 
poverty.” 

Substitute  tor  Soap. — Peel  and  grate  twenty  horse-chesnuts,  and  pour 
on  them  twenty  quarts  of  hot  water.  In  this  either  linen  or  woollen  may 
be  washed  without  soap.  It  will  also  remove  any  spots. 

Russia  Leather. — Adeline  wishes  to  know  how  to  clean  the  case  of  her 
prayer-book.  There  are  two  articles  used  for  this  purpose — one  is  oxalic 
acid,  a deadly  poison ; and  the  other  a solution  of  tin,  a dangerous  caustic. 
To  one  part  of  the  latter  add  three  parts  of  soft  water;  then  sponge  the 
case  till  the  spots  disappear.  The  leather  will  be  of  rather  a deeper  colour 
than  before.  It  would  be  better  to  send  such  jobs  to  a bookbinder. 
Oxalic  acid  is  not  sold  to  strangers. 

To  Clean  Silk  Stockings. — The  best  method  to  wash  pearl-white  silk 
stockings  is,  to  take  boiled  soap  and  cold  water,  make  a good  lather,  and 
wash  them  in  it.  Then  blue  some  more  cold  water,  and  make  with  it 
another  lather  with  boiled  soap,  and  rinse  them  through;  wring  them  out, 
and  roll  them  smoothly  in  a clean  cloth ; and,  before  they  are  dry,  pull 
them  in  shape,  and  again  roll  them  in  a dry  cloth,  and  let  them  remain 
until  dry.  This  will  make  them  look  new  every  time  they  are  washed ; and 
they*'  need  not,  unless  preferred,  be  mangled,  as  they  will  retain  the  gloss 
of  the  silk,  by  drying  in  a cloth.  White  silk  can  be  washed  in  the  same 
way;  but  they  must  be  pressed  afterwards. — M.  M.  C. 

M.W.  says: — “ The  best  method  of  making  pearl-white  silk  stockings 
keep  their  colour  is  to  buy  a pennyworth  of  Cudbear  Powder  from  a chemist; 
put  it  in  a bit  of  flannel  (the  same  as  common  blue) ; have  a little  hot 
water,  and  soap  the  flannel  well;  that  will  extraot  the  colour,  which  will 
be  a beautiful  puce.  Pirst  them  well,  and  turn  them;  then  put  them  in 
the  colour,  soap  well,  and  wash  them  in  it;  squeeze  them,  and  rinse,  and 
they  w ill  be  a beautiful  pearl-white.” 

Gooseberries. — The  rumbullion  is  considered  the  best  gooseberry  for 
bottling,  and  the  small  dark  rough  red  for  preserving. 

Preserving  Green  Peas. — P.  II.  says  she  has  tried  the  method  recom- 
mended in  No.  114,  p.  155,  and  that  a mouldy  surface  has  made  its  appear- 
ance. The  failure  arises  from  some  one  of  these  causes ; — Bad  or  imperfect 
corks;  the  bottles  not  being  perfectly  dry  when  the  peas  were  put  in; 
their  being  gathered  in  wet  or  damp  weather;  the  bottles  not  being  per- 
fectly closed  during  the  time  they  were  in  the  W'ater-bath,  whereby  steam 
was  admitted;  or  from  being  kept  in  a damp  place,  as,  without  damp,  no 
mould  can  be  engendered.  If  the  mould  is  only  at  the  top,  the  injury  will 
not  be  great,  as  it  may  be  removed  before  use. — G.  R. 

To  Pickle  French  Beans  or  Gherkins. — It  is  a common  practice  in 
making  green  pickles  to  use  brass  pans,  and  frequently  to  let  the  articles 
remain  in  them  for  some  time  after  they  are  scalded,  or  to  put  copper  coin 
into  the  pans,  so  as  to  make  them  a good  colour.  These  methods  are  very 
pernicious,  and  not  at  all  necessary.  The  same  end  is  sometimes  attained, 
with  less  trouble,  by  using  a small  portion  of  blue  vitrol;  but  even  this 
method  can  be  dispensed  with  when  purity  and  a natural  green  are  pre- 
ferred. Some  persons  require  their  pickles  to  be  made  so  unnaturally 
green,  that  improper  means,  like  those  above  mentioned,  are  resorted  to. 
Glazed  stone  jars  are  the  best  for  all  kinds  of  pickles;  the  common  earthen 
iars  are  porous,  and  admit  the  air,  which  will  spoil  the  contents.  A wooden 
spoon  with  holes  in  it  is  the  best  to  take  pickles  out  of  a jar  with,  and 
should  be  kept  solely  for  that  purpose.  Those  pickles  which  are  taken  out 
and  not  used  should  be  put  into  small  jars  or  glass  bottles,  instead  of 
putting  them  back  into  the  jar  again,  as  the  contents  will  be  injured  by 
opening  the  jar  so  often. 

Put  the  beans  or  gherkins  into  a brine  of  salt  and  water  made  strong 
enough  to  float  an  egg;  let  them  remain  in  this  for  four  or  five  days,  or  a 
week;  take  them  from  the  brine,  and  put  them  into  a saucepan  with  equal 
quantities  of  vinegar  and  water  sufficient  for  them  to  float  in ; heat  them 
in  this  until  jit  is  scalding  hot,  or  almost  boiling,  but  it  must  not  boil.  Keep 
them  at  this  heat  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  put  them  into  a jar  or  pan  to 
cool,  in  the  liquor  they  were  scalded  in.  If  they  are  not  sufficiently  green 
heat  them  again,  and  let  them  cool  as  before.  That  is  the  proper  way  to 
preserve  the  green  colour.  When  cold,  drain  the  vinegar  and  water  from 
them,  and  put  them  into  cold  vinegar  with  bruised  ginger,  whole  allspice, 
mace,  and  pepper.  Cork  the  jars  close,  tie  them  over  with  leather  or  pieces 
of  bladder,  and  keep  them  in  a cool  dry  place. 

Cucumbers  may  be  preserved  in  the  same  manner,  or  the  skin  may  be 
thinly  pared  off,  and  each  cut  in  two,  the  seeds  taken  out,  and  preserved 
like  the  preceding,  or  as  follows:— Cut  a piece  from  the  end  of  each, 
leaving  it  hanging  to  a bit  of  the  skin,  scoop  out  the  seeds,  and  put  them 
into  a strong  brine.  Take  them  out  at  the  expiration  of  a week ; fill  the 
insides  with  equal  parts  of  mustard  seed,  ground  ginger,  and  pepper, 
mixed  with  some  small  onions  peeled,  or  a few  heads  of  garlic  and  some 
whole  allspice.  Sew  or  tie  on  the  top  again,  green,  and  finish  them  as 
gherkins. 

Melons  and  mangoes  are  prepared  in  the  same  way. 

Cucumbers  for  pickling  should  be  full  grown,  but  not  overgrown; 
melons,  half-grown;  gherkins,  about  the  size  of  a finger — smaller  than 
this  they  have  not  attained  their  flavour;  French  beans,  quite  young,  or 
before  they  are  half-grown. 

Green  melons  and  cucumbers  preserved  with  sugar,  may  be  substituted 
for  preserved  eitrwb  when  the  latter  camwt  be  readily  ebt&i&eiWG,  R. 


LIFE’S  COMP  ANIONS. 


When  I set  sail  on  life's  young  voyage 
’Twas  upon  a stormy  sea  ; 

But  to  cheer  me  night  and  day 
Through  the  perils  of  the  way 
With  me  went  companions  three  - 
Three  companions  kind  and  faithful, 
Dearer  far  than  friend  or  bride ; 
Heedless  of  the  stormy  weather, 

Hand  in  hand  they  came  together, 

Ever  smiling  at  my  side. 

One  was  Health,  my  lusty  comrade, 
Cherry-cheek’d,  and  stout  of  limb. 
Though  my  board  was  scant  of  cheer, 
And  my  drink  but  water  clear, 

I was  thankful,  bless’d  with  him. 

One  was  mild-eyed  Peace  of  Spirit, 

Who,  though  storms  the  welkin  swept, 
Waking  gave  mo  calm  reliance ; 

And  though  tempests  howl’d  defiance, 
Smooth’d  my  pillow  when  I slept. 

One  was  Hope,  my  dearest  comrade, 
Never  absent  from  my  breast, 
Brightest  in  the  darkest  days, 

Kindest  in  the  roughest  ways, 

Dearer  far  than  all  the  rest ; 

Ami  though W ealtli , nor  Fame,  nor  S tat-ion 
Journey’d  with  me  o’er  the  sea, 

Stout  of  heart,  all  danger  scorning, 
Nought  cared  I in  life’s  young  mooning 
For  their  lordly  company. 

But,  alas!  ere  night  has  darken’d, 

I have  lost  companions  twain  ; 

And  the  third,  with  tearful  eyes, 

Worn  and  wasted,  often  flies, 

But  as  oft  returns  again. 

And,  instead  of  those  departed, 

Spectres  twin  around  me  flit ; 

Pointing  each,  with  shadowy  finger, 
Nightly  at  my  couch  they  linger, 

Daily  at  my  board  they  sit. 


I Oh,  that  I so  blindly  follow’d 
In  the  hot  pursuit  of  wealth! 

Though  I’ve  gain’d  the  prize  of  gold, 
i Eyes  are  dim,  and  blood  is  cold— 

I have  lost  my  comrade.  Health. 

Care  instead,  the  wither’d  beldam, 

Steals  th*  enjoyment  from  my  cup — 

Hugs  me,  that  I cannot  quit  her, 

Makes  my  choicest  morsels  bitter, 

Seals  the  founts  of  pleasure  up. 

Woe  is  me  that  Fame  allured  me— 

She  so  false,  and  I so  blind ! 

Sweet  her  smiles  ; hut  in  the  chase 
I have  lost  the  happy  face 
Of  my  comrade  Peace  of  Mind; 

And  instead,  Remorse,  pale  phantom, 
Tracks  my  feet  where’er  I go  ; 

All  the  day  I see  her  scowling, 

In  my  sleep  I hear  her  howling, 

Wildly  flitting  to  and  fro. 

Last  of  all  my  dear  companions, 

Hope  ! sweet  Hope  ! befriend  me  yet ; 

Do  not  from  my  side  depart, 

Do  not  leave  my  lonely  heart 
All  to  darkness  and  regret ! 

: Short  and  sad  is  now  my  voyage 
O’er  this  gloom-encompass’d  sea  ; 

But  not  cheerless  altogether. 

Whatsoe’er  the  wind  and  weather, 
j Will  it  seem,  if  bless’d  with  thee, 
j Dim  thine  eyes  are,  turning  earthwards, 

! Shadowy  pale,  and  thin  thy  form. 

! Turn’d  to  heaven,  thine  eyes  grow  bright, 
j All  thy  form  expands  in  light. 

Soft  and  beautiful  and  warm. 

Look,  then,  upwards ! lead  me  heavenwards ! 
Guido  me  o’er  this  darkening  sea ! 

| Pale  Remorse  shall  fade  before  me, 

And  the  gloom  shall  brighten  e’er  me, 

If  I have  a friond  in  thee. 

Charles  Mackay. 


MRS.  CAUDLE’S  CURTAIN  LECTURES. — (Abridged from  Punch.) 

Mrs.  Caudle  returns  to  her  native  land,  indignant  at  the  unmanly 
cruelty  of  Mr.  Caudle,  who  refused  to  smuggle  a few  stockings  for  her, 
while  everybody  else  was  rolled  in  lace : — 

“ What  do  I want  with  silk  stockings?  Well — it’s  come  to  something 
now!  There  was  a time,  I believe,  when  I bad  a foot — yes,  and  an  ankle, 
too;  but  when  once  a woman’s  married,  she  has  nothing  of  the  sort;  of 
course.  No:  I’m  not  a cherub,  Mr.  Caudle;  don’t  say  that.  I know  very 
well  what  I am. 

“ But  I may  do  all  I can  to  save  the  money,  and  this  is  always  my 
reward.  Yes,  Mr.  Caudle,  I shall  save  a great  deal.  How  much  ? I 
sha’n’t  tell  you:  I know  your  meanness — you’d  want  to  stop  it  out  of  the 
house-allowance.  No;  it’s  nothing  to  you  where  I got  the  money  from  to 
buy  so  many  things.  The  money  was  my  own.  Well,  and  if  it  was  yours 
first,  that’s  nothing  to  do  with  it.  No;  I liav’n’t  saved  it  out  of  the 
puddings.  But  it’s  always  the  woman  who  saves  who’s  despised.  It’s 
only  your  fine-lady  wives  who’re  properly  thought  of.  If  I was  to  ruin 
you,  Caudle,  then  you’d  think  something  of  me. 

“ I only  wish  I’d  taken  two  of  the  dear  girls  with  me.  What  things  I 
could  have  stitched  about  ’em ! No — I’m  not  ashamed  of  myself  to  make 
my  innocent  children  smugglers;  the  more  innocent  they  looked  the 
better;  but  there  you  are,  with  what  you  call  your  principles  again;  as  if 
it  wasn’t  given  to  everybody  by  nature  to  smuggle.  I’m  sure  of  it — it’s 
born  with  us. 

“You’re  quite  a conjuror,  you  are,  Caudle.  Ha!  ha!  lia!  What  am  1 
laughing  at?  Oh,  you  little  know — such  a clever  creature!  Ha!  ha! 
Well,  now,  I’ll  tell  you.  I knew  what  an  unaccommodating  creature  you 
were,  so  I made  you  smuggle  whether  or  not.  How  ? Why,  when  you 
were  out  at  the  cafe,  I got  your  great  rough  coat,  and  if  I didn’t  stitch 
ten  yards  of  best  black  velvet  under  the  lining,  I’m  a sinful  woman ! And 
to  see  how  innocent  you  looked  when  the  officers  walked  round  and  round 
you ! It  was  a happy  moment,  Caudle,  to  see  you. 

“What  do  you  call  it?  A shameful  trick — unworthy  of  a wife ? I 
couldn't  care  much  for  you?  As  if  I didn’t  prove  that,  by  trusting  you 
with  ten  yards  of  velvet.  But  I don’t  care  what  you  say:  I’ve  saved 
everything.” 

Mrs.  Caudle  reaching  home,  finds  the  house  (of  course)  “ not  fit  to  be 
seen:” — 

“ After  all,  Caudle,  it  is  something  to  get  into  one’s  own  bed  again.  I 
shall  sleep  to-night.  What!  You're  glad  of  it?  That’s  like  your  sneer- 
ing; I know  what  you  mean.  If  you  cared  for  your  own  bed  like  any 
other  man,  you’d  not  have  staid  out  till  this  hour.  Don’t  say  that  I drove 
you  out  of  the  house  as  soon  as  we  came  in  it.  I only  just  spoke  about 
the  dirt  and  the  dust, — but  the  fact  is,  you’d  be  happy  in  a pigstye!  I 
thought  I could  have  trusted  that  Mrs.  Closepeg  with  untold  gold;  and  did 
you  only  see  the  hearth-rug?  When  we  left  home  there  was  a tiger  in  it: 
I should  like  to  know  who  could  make  out  the  tiger,  now?  Oh,  it’s  very 
well  for  you  to  swear  at  the  tiger,  but  swearing  won’t  revive  the  rug  again. 
Else  you  might  swear. 

“J’m  sure  l Talking  abeut  getting  health  at  Margate ) ah  my  health 
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went  awaj  directly  I went  into  the  kitchen.  There’s  dear  mother’s  china 
mug  cracked  in  two  places.  I could  have  sat  down  and  cried  when  I saw 
it;  a mug  I can  recollect  when  I was  a child.  Eh?  1 should  have  locked  it 
up,  then?  Yes:  that’s  your  feeling  for  anything  of  mine.  I only  wish  it 
had  been  your  punch-bowl;  but,  thank  goodness!  I think  that’s  chipped. 

“ And  the  windows? — you  can’t  guess  how  many  there  are  broken? 
You  don't  care?  Well,  if  nobody  caught  cold  but  you,  it  would  be  little 
matter.  Six  windows  clean  out,  and  three  cracked ! You  can't  help  it  ? I 
should  like  to  know  where  the  money's  to  come  from  to  mend  ’em ! They 
shan’t  be  mended,  that’s  all.  Then  you’ll  see  how  respectable  the  house 
will  look.  But  I know  very  well  what  you  think.  Yes,  you’re  glad  of  it. 
You  think  that  this  will  keep  me  at  home — but  I’ll  never  stir  out  again. 

“What  do  you  say?  Good  night,  love?  Yes:  you  can  be  very  tender, 
I dare  say — like  all  your  sex — to  suit  your  own  ends;  but  I can’t  go  to 
sleep  with  1113’  head  full  of  the  house.  The  fender  in  the  parlour  wall 
never  come  to  itself  again.  I haven’t  counted  the  knives  )ret,  but  I’ve 
made  up  my  mind  that  half  of  ’em  are  lost.  No:  I don’t  always  think  the 
worst;  no,  and  I don’t  make  myself  unhappy  before  the  time;  but  of  course, 
that’s  my  thanks  for  caring  about  your  property.  If  there  ain’t  spiders  in 
the  curtains  as  big  as  nutmegs,  I’m  a wicked  creature.  Not  a broom  has 
the  whole  place  seen  since  I’ve  been  away.  But  as  soon  as  I get  up,  won’t 
I rummage  the  house  out,  that’s  all.  I hadn’t  the  heart  to  look  at  my 
pickles;  but  for  all  I left  the  door  locked,  I’m  sure  the  jars  have  been 
moved.  Yes;  you  can  swear  at  pickles  when  you’re  in  bed;  but  nobody 
makes  more  noise  about  ’em  when  }'ou  want  ’em. 

“ I only  hope  they’ve  been  to  the  wine-cellar : then  j'ou  may  know  what 
my  feelings  are.  That  poor  cat,  too — What?  You  hate  cats?  Yes,  poor 
thing ! because  she’s  my  favourite — that’s  it.  If  that  cat  could  only  speak 
— What?  It  isn't  necessary?  I don’t  know  what  3'ou  mean,  Mr.  Caudle: 
but  if  that  cat  could  only  speak,  she’d  tell  me  how  she’s  been  cheated. 
Poor  thing!  I know  where  the  money’s  gone  to  that  I left  for  her  milk — 
I know.  Why,  what  have  }rou  got  there,  Mr.  Caudle?  Ajbook ? What! 
If  you  ain't  allowed,  to  sleep,  you’ll  read  ? Well,  now  it  is  come  to  some- 
thing! If  that  isn’t  insulting  a wife  to  bring  a book  to  bed,  I don’t  know 
what  wedlock  is.  But  you  shan’t  read,  Caudle;  no,  j’ou  shan’t;  not  while 
I’ve  strength  to  get  up  and  put  out  a candle.” 

And  saying  this,”  writes  Caudle,  “ she  scrambled  from  the  bed,  and  put 
Out  the  light.” 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL. 

Potato  Paper. — A manufacturer  of  Vire,  after  six  years’  labour,  has 
succeeded  in  producing  excellent  paper  and  pasteboard  from  a substance 
separated  from  the  potato. 

Sun  and  Moon. — The  splendour  of  solar  light  is  move  than  three 
hundred  thousand  times  that  of  the  full  moon.  In  other  words,  if  the 
firmament  were  paved  with  three  hundred  thousand  full  moons,  their 
united  splendour  would  be  inferior  to  that  of  the  sun. 

Sinoui.ar  Fact  in  Vegetation. — An  oak  stiddy  in  the  smithy  of  Mr. 
William  Parkinson,  Nog  Toe,  Woodplumpton,  on  which  there  has  been  an 
anvil  regularly  worked  upon  for  the  last  five  years,  has  this  spring  put  out 
several  strong  healthy  sprouts  in  full  leaf.  One  of  the  number  now  grow- 
ing from  it  is  upwards  of  twelve  inches  in  length. — Preston  Pilot. 

The  Proper  Time  to  Harvest  Wheat. — A correspondent  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Gazette,  saj's: — “Would  it  not  be  desirable  to  call  the  attention  of 
your  readers  to  the  greater  than  usual  danger  in  leaving  the  wheat  to  get 
too  ripe  ere  being  cut;  for,  owing  to  the  showers,  each  grain  is  this  3' ear 
unusually  large,  extending  the  capsule,  and  if  over-ripened  and  the  capsule 
further  weakened  by  the  changes  of  the  weather,  it  might  cause  a large 
quantity  of  the  wheat  to  be  shaken  out  in  the  fields  instead  of  being  in- 
gathered.  From  experience  I can  safely  recommend  that  wheat  be  cut 
comparatively  green,  at  least  ten  days  earlier  than  it  used  to  be : that  it 
ought  to  be  sheaved  as  soon  as  cut,  and  firmly  stood  up  in  the  field,  there 
to  remain  until  it  becomes  in  good  order,  and  fit  in  all  respects  to  be  housed. 
Wheat  thus  treated  will  remain  in  the  fields  without  the  danger  of  becoming 
so  quickly  sprouted  as  if  the  corn  had  been  allowed  to  get  quite  ripe; 
and  allows,  in  ever  so  changeable  a season,  some  period  in  which  it  can  be 
secured  in  perfect  condition. — H,” 

Bird  Lime. — About  midsmnmer  peel  a quantity  of  the  bark  off  the 
young  shoots  of  holly;  fill  a vessel  with  it,  and  put  to  it  spring  water;  then 
boil  it  till  the  grey  and  white  bark  rises  from  the  green,  which  will  require 
nearly  twelve  hours  boiling;  then  take  it  off  the  fire,  and  separate  the 
barks,  the  water  being  first  drained  off'.  Then  lay  the  green  bark  on  the 
earth  in  some  cool  vault  or  cellar,  covering  it  with  any  sort  of  green  and 
rank  weeds,  litter  or  mats,  to  a good  thickness.  Thus  let  it  continue  for 
nearly  a fortnight,  by  which  time,  in  consequence  of  fermentation,  it  will 
have  become  a perfect  mucilage;  then  pound  it  all  exceedingly  well  in  a 
stone  mortar,  till  it  be  a tough  paste,  and  so  very  fine  that  no  part  of  the 
bark  be  discernible.  This  done,  wash  it  thoroughly  in  some  running  stream 
of  water,  as  long  as  you  perceive  the  least  impurities  in  it,  and  so  reserve 
it  in  some  earthen  pot  to  ferment,  scumming  it  as  often  as  anything  arises, 
for  four  or  five  days;  and  when  no  more  filth  comes  to  the  top,  change  it 
into  a fresh  earthen  vessel,  and  prepare  it  for  use,  thus : Take  what  quantity 
you  please  of  it,  and  in  an  earthen  pipkin,  add  a third  part  of  capon’s  fat, 
or  goose  grease  to  it,  well  clarified,  or  oil  of  walnuts,  which  is  better;  incor- 
porate these  on  a gentle  fire,  continually  stirring  it  till  it  be  cold;  and  thus 
your  composition  is  finished. 


VARIETIES. 


The  potato  crop  in  the  north  of  Ireland  will  this  year  be  the  most  abun- 
dant ever  known. 

When  the  King  and  Queen  of  the  French  and  all  their  family  are 
lodged  in  the  Tuileries,  with  their  respective  attendants,  there  are  no  less 
than  1,500  persons. 

The  Paris  Constitutionnel  states  that  the  Jesuits  have  quitted  the  houses 
where  they  lived  in  common,  and  have  gone  to  reside  separately  in  the 
dwellings  of  private  individuals. 

A communication  has  been  forwarded,  by  order  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners,  to  all  the  curates  of  the  various  district  churches  in  the 
metropolis  and  suburbs,  1.3'  which  it  appears  that  these  churches  are  to  be 
endowed  with  the  same  privileges  as  parish  churches  in  the  election  of 
churchwardens,  &c. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  price  of  cotton  yarn  was 
5s.  6d.  per  lb.;  now  it  is  from  9d.  to  1 Od. ; and  now  the  wages  earned  by 
all  the  various  workers  in  that  trade  are  higher,  the  aggregate  profits  of 
the  manufacturer  are  greater,  and  a mill  would  let  for  a higher  rent,  than 
at  the  former  period; — so  little  has  mere  price  to  do  with  wages,  profits,  or 
rent. — Economist. 

Bernard  Cavanagh,  the  fasting  man,  who,  three  or  four  3'ears  since, 
excited  some  attention  in  the  metropolis  by  professing  to  exist  without 
sustenance,  liquid  or  solid,  expired  on  Sunday  week,  in  Ttucoat’s  Lane, 
Dublin,  in  his  thirty-second  y'ear.  He  had  recently  kept  a huckster’s  shop, 
in  which  he  had  failed.  He  had  gone  by  an  assumed  name,  and  his  right 
one  did  not  transpire  till  shortly  before  his  death.  His  brother,  who  was 
with  him  when  he  exhibited  himself  in  London,  was  present.  The  deceased 
was  of  parsimonious  habits,  and  often  reduced  to  great  extremities.  He 
has  left  money  in  the  bank. 

A Spanish  journal  states,  that  a short  time  back,  as  a dealer  in  leeches 
was  travelling  on  a bye-road  in  Estremadura,  he  was  stopped  by  a baud 
of  thieves,  who  demanded  his  money.  He  assured  them  that  he  had  none 
about  him,  having  expended  all  that  he  had  brought  with  him.  Having 
ascertained  that  he  had  told  the  truth,  they,  in  revenge  for  their  disap- 
pointment, thrust  his  head  into  the  sack  in  which  he  carried  his  leeches, 
and  bound  it  tightly  round  his  neck.  Some  countrypeople  passing  b3’ 
not  long  afterwards  found  him  dead,  he  having  been  bled  to  death  by  his 
own  stock. 

Coroner. — This  word,  says  Leland,  does  not,  as  is  commonly  supposed, 
mean  an  officer  of  the  crown-side,  but  it  is  a contraction  of  two  British 
words,  Corph -Conor,  a corpse-inspector. 

Duelling. — The  students  of  Cologne,  in  imitation  of  those  of  several 
German  universities,  have  abolished  duelling,  and  replaced  it  by  a tribunal 
of  honour,  which  they  have  called  on  the  government  to  sanction. 

Naval  Record. — A curious  discovery  was  made  by  Mr.  Wright  last 
week,  among  the  archives  at  Southampton,  of  a book  containing  the  original 
naval  laws  of  that  port  as  early  as  the  fourteenth  century.  One  of  them 
is,  that  if  the  majority  of  the  sailors  of  a vessel  on  the  point  of  sailing  were 
of  an  opinion  that  the  wind  was  unfavourable,  and  the  vessel  was  wrecked 
afterwards,  the  captain  was  responsible  for  the  value  of  the  goods  lost.  It 
is  supposed  that  these  are  the  earliest  naval  laws  now  extant. 

Weber  and  his  Pupil. — The  following  was  the  advice  given  by  Weber 
to  a pupil  that  was  leaving  him: — “Your  unsteadiness,  your  disregard 
of  promises  and  appointments,  have  become  a bye-word  among  your 
friends.  It  is  the  proud  distinction  of  a man  to  be  the  slave  of  his  word. 
Do  not  flatter  yourself  with  the  illusion  that  you  may  be  careless  in  such 
matters,  and  not  in  things  of  greater  importance.  It  is  little  matters  that 
make  up  the  mass  of  life,  and  the  fearful  power  of  custom  will  soon  prevent 
the  best  intentions  from  being  reduced  to  action.” 

Epitaph  on  a Miser. — Here  lies  one  who  lived  unloved,  and  died  un- 
lamented; who  denied  plenty  to  himself,  assistance  to  his  friends,  and  relief 
to  the  poor;  who  starved  his  family,  oppressed  his  neighbours,  and  plagued 
himself  to  gain  what  he  could  not  enjoy.  At  last,  death,  more  merciful  to 
him  than  he  was  to  himself,  released  him  from  care,  and  his  family  from 
want;  and  here  he  lies  with  the  muckworm  he  imitated,  and  with  the  soil 
he  loved,  in  fear  of  a resurrection,  lest  his  heirs  should  have  spent  the 
money  he  left  behind,  having  laid  up  no  treasure  where  moth  and  rust  do 
not  corrupt,  and  thieves  break  through  and  steal. 

Association  for  Promoting  Cleanliness  amongst  the  Poor.— This 
association  has  made  an  interesting  experiment  on  the  practicability  of  a 
general  system  of  economical  bathing  and  washing.  The  report  of  the 
first  ten  weeks  has  been  published:  4,808  persons  have  bathed;  5,048 
washed;  39,233  articles  of  clothing  have  been  washed.  The  whole  expense 
for  ten  weeks,  is  ,£'55  17s.  6d.,  or  three  half-pence  a head  for  the  persons 
benefitting  by  the  institution.  The  first  Metropolitan  Bathing  and  Washing 
Establishment  is  in  Glasshouse -street,  East  Southfield.  This  is  not  the 
same  association  as  the  one  to  which  we  alluded  in  a previous  number, 
under  the  title  of  “Public  Baths  and  Wash-houses.” 

Field-Labour  near  Salerno. — The  fields,  being  without  fences,  have 
an  open  look;  and  the  mingling  of  men  and  women  together  in  their  culti- 
vation give  them  a chequered  appearance,  and  render  them  very  pic- 
turesque. In  the  middle  of  a large  green  wheat-field  would  be  a group  of 
men  and  women  weeding  the  grain;  the  red  petticoats  and  blue  spencers 
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of  the  latter  contrasting  beautifully  with  the  colour  of  the  fields.  In  one 
plat  of  ground  I saw  a team  and  a mode  of  ploughing  quite  unique,  yet 
withal  very  simple.  The  earth  was  soft  as  if  already  broken  up,  and 
needed  only  a little  mellowing:  to  effect  this,  a man  had  harnessed  his 
wife  to  a plough,  which  she  dragged  to  and  fro  with  all  the  patience  of  an 
ox,  he  the  mean  time  holding  it  behind,  as  if  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
drive  and  she  to  go.  This  was  literally  “ ploughing  with  the  heifer.” 
She,  with  a strap  around  her  breast,  leaning  gently  forward,  and  he,  bowed 
over  the  plough  behind,  presented  a most  curious  picture  in  the  middle  of 
a field.  The  plough  here  is  a very  simple  instrument,  having  but  one 
handle  and  no  share,  but  in  its  place  a pointed  piece  of  wood;-  sometimes 
shod  with  iron,  projecting  forward  like  a spur;  and  merely  passes  through 
the  ground  like  a sharp-pointed  stick,  without  turning  a smooth  furrow 
like  our  own. — Headlet’s  Letters  from  Italy. 

English  Episcopal  Revenues. — Incomes  op  Archbishoprics  and 
Bishoprics. — A return  just  published,  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
gives  the  following  as  the  net  incomes  of  these  dignitaries  for  1843,  the  last 
year  to  which  it  was  made  up : — 


£ 

s. 

d. 

.£ 

S . 

d. 

Canterbury  

...  20,969 

16 

5 

Exeter  

341 

10 

5 

York 

...  19,064 

12 

4 

Gloucester  and  Bristol 

3,989 

13 

3 

London  

...  12,481 

8 

0 

Hereford  

5,042 

3 

4 

Durham 

...  6,791 

16 

4 

Lincoln 

4,639 

3 

8 

Winchester  

...  9,103 

12 

o 

Llandaff. 

806 

8 

0 

St.  Asaph 

...  5,749 

2 

3 

Norwich  

7,567 

13 

4 

Bangor 

...  5,210 

15 

7 

Oxford  

1,601 

7 

6 

Bath  and  Wells  .. 

...  4,002 

16 

7 

Peterborough  

3,784 

17 

7 

Carlisle 

...  1,585 

0 

8 

Ripon » — 

4,123 

18 

5 

Chester 

...  1,584 

1 

6 

Rochester 

794 

8 

1 

Chichester 

...  6,381 

5 

8 

Salisbury  

12,142 

5 

0 

St.  David’s  

...  4,076 

11 

1 

Worcester 

4,673 

19 

2 

Ely.... 

7 

10 

GERMANY  AND  ITS  BOOKWORMS. 

During  the  Queen’s  visit  to  Germany  our  readers,  perhaps,  may  be 
amused  with  a few  ideas  characteristic  of  the  German  people.  The 
Germans  are  the  most  literary  people  in  the  world.  They  are  a nation  of 
bookworms  and  scribblers.  “ According  to  a moderate  calculation,”  says 
Wolfgang  Menzel,  in  his  German  Literature,  “ ten  millions  of  volumes  are 
printed  every  year  in  Germany.  As  the  catalogue  of  every  Leipsic  half- 
yearly  book-fair  contains  the  names  of  more  than  a thousand  German 
authors,  we  may  compute  that  air  the  present  moment  there  are  living  in 
Germany  about  fifty  thousand  men  who  have  written  one  or  more  books. 
The  effect  of  this  literary  activity  strikes  us  at  first  sight.  In  whatever 
direction  we  turn,  our  eye  falls  upon  books  and  readers.  Even  the  smallest 
burgh  has  its  reading  room  and  circulating  library — the  poorest  gentleman 
his  bookcase.  Whatever  we  may  have  in  one  hand,  we  are  always  sure 
to  have  a book  in  the  other.  Everything,  from  the  art  of  governing  to  the 
cradling  of  children,  has  become  a science,  and  must  therefore  be  studied. 
Literature  has  become  the  apothecary’s  shop  of  the  whole  empire;  and  as 
the  whole  nation  becomes  always  the  more  sick  the  more  medicine  it 
takes,  medicine  is,  for  that  very  reason,  not  on  the  decrease  but  on  the 
increase.  Books  are  referred  to  in  everything.  Whatever  we  do  not 
know  we  are  sure  to  find  in  books.  The  physician  copies  his  prescription, 
the  judge  his  decision,  the  preacher  his  sermon,  the  teacher,  as  well  as  his 
pupil,  his  task  from  books.  We  govern  and  cure,  trade  and  traffic,  roast 
and  boil,  according  to  book  rules.  But  what  would  become  of  our  dear 
children  without  books?  A child  and  a book  are  things  in  our  mind 
inseparable.” 

The  tree  of  knowledge  seems  to  grow  in  Germany.  The  Germans  seem 
to  have  arrived  at  that  which  some  English  philanthropists  are  aiming  at 
for  the  English.  They  are  a reading  people.  Every  German  house  is  in  a 
litter  with  books.  Every  German  is  buried  alive  amongst  books.  Germans 
invented  the  printing-press;  and  they  keep  it  in  constant  employment.  No 
end  to  book-making,  no  end  to  reading,  thinking,  theorizing.  They  are, 
however,  apparently  reviving  old  chaos  with  the  multitude  and  magnitude 
of  their  literary  efforts.  It  is  a bottomless  pit,  this  German  literature.  No 
mind  can  fathom  it,  no  artist  can  sketch  it,  no  eye  can  survey  it.  It  is 
even  converting  the  clothes  of  the  people  to  rags  on  purpose  to  make 
paper.  It  seems  as  if  old  clothes  were  more  useful  than  new;  and  that 
when  a man  even  pawns  his  shirt,  and  goes  without,  he  does  a service  to 
the  literary  world  by  supplying  material  for  paper  manufacture.  Yet, 
with  all  this  reading,  the  Germans  are  not  wiser  than  other  people. 
Books  will  not  make  men  wise;  but  they  exert  a powerful  influence  in  the 
world  of  mind.  Strange,  wild,  and  fanciful  theories  are  always  coming 
out  of  Germany,  the  land  of  mysticism.  It  is  a fountain  of  mind  from 
whence  flow  the  streams  of  thought  into  other  nations,  who  give  them  a 
more  corporeal  form  than  Germany  can  furnish.  Germany  is  a spirit 
that  can  embody  nothing.  France  and  England  give  forms  to  the  concep- 
tions of  Germany.  The  French  Revolution  and  the  French  philosophy 
were  only  an  embodiment  of  German  theories.  England  herself  received 
her  Reformation  doctrines  from  Germany,  and  has  followed  in  the  wake  of 
German  fancy  in  all  her  practical  attempts  at  reform.  Germany  is  like  a 
solar  orb  to  the  nations,  which,  as  planets  around  her,  receive  her  rays,  and 
give  them  a body  by  the  dark  shadow  that  they  furnish. 

The  Germans,  however  are  not  altogether  unpractical.  In  music  they 


excel.  The  opera  may  be  said  to  have  originated  in  Germany,  though 
completed  by  Italy;  but  Germany  still  holds  a high  rank  for  practical 
music.  It  rages,  however,  chiefly  after  instrumental  or  thundering  music, 
and  drowns  the  sounds  of  the  human  voice  in  all  sorts  of  sounds,  from  the 
drum  and  gong  to  the  flute  and  fiddle.  Our  Queen  will  be  loudly  enter- 
tained with  these  sounds,  and,  no  doubt,  delighted,  as  the  Germans  pretend 
to  be;  but  they  talk  so  much  whilst  the  music  plays,  and  criticise  it  so 
philosophically,  that  it  is  evident  they  are  not  listening  to  its  sweet  tones, 
but  composing  a critique  in  their  own  minds.  It  is  not  so  much  the  music 
that  they  care  for  as  the  theory  and  philosophy  of  the  thing;  and  as  each 
new  piece  furnishes  a subject  for  disquisition,  for  philosophizing,  and 
reviewing,  it  is  hailed  accordingly.  Books,  pamphlets,  articles  appear; 
and  those  who  cannot  exhibit  themselves  in  print,  contrive  to  criticise  and 
review  in  speech  to  every  little  party  that  will  deign  to  listen.  It  is  an 
intellectual  hot-house,  this  Germany,  where  thoughts  are  raised  by  artifi- 
cial heat  and  strong  manure,  and  where  the  mind  snaps  its  fingers  at  the 
elements  of  nature,  and  defies  them  all. 

As  for  trade,  it  is  the  paradise  for  booksellers.  “ I knew  a villain,” 
says  Menzel,  “ who,  with  great  difficulty,  and  only,  as  is  too  often  the 
case,  by  the  quashing  of  the  proceedings  against  him,  escaped  that  dis- 
graceful punishment  so  justly  due  to  the  outraged  feelings  of  humanity. 
To  this  abject  wretch  a young  publisher,  one  of  those  who  are  determined 
to  become  rich  at  whatever  cost,  said,  in  my  presence,  4 Write  me  a prayer 
book  for  ladies.’  ‘Agreed,’  said  the  other.  And  they  concluded  a bargain 
for  a book  which  wras  actually  published.  Oh  that  all  our  noble  mothers 
and  pure  maidens  had  seen  these  rascally  visages;  they  would  have 
thrown  the  holy  book  into  the  fire!” 

As  for  religion  in  Germany,  it  is  a perfect  whirlwind  of  thought,  without 
the  centre  that  a whirlwind  sometimes  has.  Infidels  frequently  pretend 
to  be  religious— religious  persons  never  pretend  to  be  infidels.  Hence 
infidels,  in  religious  guise,  abound  in  Germany  above  all  countries.  Gross 
irreligion  never  takes  in  any  country.  Humanity  revolts  at  it;  and  since 
the  exhibition  of  French  philosophy  and  licentiousness  during  the  late  war, 
the  Germans  have  been  greatly  weaned  from  professed  infidelity.  But  the 
freedom  of  speculative  or  abstract  thought  in  Germany  is  great,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  want  of  freedom  in  political  thought;  and  the  most  refined  and 
specious  blasphemy  flies  through  the  literature  of  the  Germans,  and 
clothing  itself  in  the  garb  of  faith  and  mystic  piety,  confounds  all  the 
creeds  of  Protestantism  in  one  chaotic  mass  of  individual  and  wildering 
universalism.  Sectarianism  has  overdone  itself  in  Germany ; and  men,  from 
pure  weariness  of  thinking  and  striving  to  discover  truth,  are  even  in 
danger  of  going  back  to  the  old  time-tried  superstitions  of  Rome  for  rest 
to  their  spirits.  The  immense  concourse  of  people  to  visit  the  holy  coat  at 
Treves  gives  a sad  picture  of  the  lost  and  wandering  condition  of  the 
German  mind,  with  all  its  vigorous  human  attempts  to  unveil  the  secrets 
of  nature. 

Philosophy  in  Germany  is  pre-eminently  mystical  and  unfathomable. 
Who  could  comprehend  Behmen,  and  Valentine  Weigel,  and  Jacobi,  and 
Kant,  Schelling,  Fichte,  Oken,  and  Hegel,  and  the  whole  host  of  metaphy- 
sicians, who  dive  so  deep  into  the  ocean  of  mind  that  they  never  come  up 
again?  Hegel  maintains  that  “ God  is  a speculatist,  who,  led  by  an  evil 
spirit  round  the  waste  of  his  heavenly  heath,  does  nothing  but  think, 
and,  indeed,  thinks  only  thinking;”  and  moreover  that  “ God  arrives  at  a 
clear  consciousness,  at  the  fulness  of  his  being,  only  in  a philosopher  who 
is  acquainted  with  the  true  philosophy,”  that  is,  in  Hegel  himself,  who  thus 
proves  himself  to  be  the  Deity.  Nor  is  this  considered  wild  in  Germany. 
It  is  very  lame  compared  to  others.  Hegel  maintains  that  God  is  only  a 
speculative  or  cogitative  ego  ; but  Fichte  maintains  that  he  is  an  energetic 
ego.  The  philosophers  generally  walk  alone,  and  think  alone,  as  egos,  like 
the  lunatics  in  Hanwell  asylum.  No  one  comprehends  the  other,  for  each 
is  himself  perfection;  a professsor  of  omniscience  (allwissenheit,  or  all- 
knowledgeism). 

One  cause  of  this  intellectual  libertinism  is  the  political  constitution  of 
Germany.  It  contains  thirty-eight  independent  states,  which  have  all 
suppressed  political  liberty,  and  given  the  people  intellectual  liberty  instead. 
The  universities  are  therefore  the  only  fields  of  liberty  which  the  Germans 
possess,  and  thither  all  free  and  active  spirits  resort,  and  analyse  the  ele- 
ments of  thought. 

To  this  land  our  young  Queen  has  gone.  From  this  land,  in  fact,  she 
sprang.  It  is  a notable  land,  and  a powerful  land — powerful  in  mind,  if 
poor  in  pocket;  and  commanding  respect  by  the  energy  of  its  thought, 
even  amid  the  wildest  excesses  of  poetic  fancy  and  philosophical  delirium. 
Germany,  in  its  political  character,  is,  or  was  for  many  centuries,  till  1806, 
the  seat  of  the  holy  Roman  empire — a title  suppressed  by  Napoleon.  How 
this  Roman  phantom  of  power  has  ruled  the  world;  first  physically,  then 
spiritually,  then  intellectually ! Now  it  is  fallen,  fallen;  and  even  the 
dome  of  St.  Peter’s  is  threatening  to  come  down,  and  they  are  propping  it 
up  with  iron  pillars.  We  suspect  the  Czar  of  Russia  is  now  aiming  at  the 
Roman  imperial  succession;  at  present,  the  throne  is  vacant.  Henzel 
says,  the  holy  Roman  empire  assembles  nowhere  but  at  Leipsic  fair — the 
fair  of  the  booksellers  of  Germany. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

A Week  in  Brussels,  or  Stranger's  Guide  to  the  Capital  of  Belgium. 
Third  Edition.  Edwards  and  Hughes,  Ave  Maria  Lane,  London;  and 
Browne,  Brussels.  This  little  handbook  contains  a variety  of  useful 
and  entertaining  information  for  the  tourist  and  economist. 
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THE  RIDDLER. 

THE  RIDDLER’S  SOLUTIONS  OF  No.  118. 

Puzzle. — First  divide  the  Caipet  into  four  equal  parts,  each  measuring  four  feet,  as 
from  d to  c in  Fig.  1 ; then  measure  exactly  three  feet  from  c to  a,  and  so  on  alternately. 
When  cut  into  two  parts,  they  may  be  re-united  in  the  manner  Indicated  by  Fig.  2,  and 
the  Carpet  will  fit  exactly  a room  12  feet  square. 


Fig.  2.  Fig.  1. 
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Carlos.—  Hemingway. — Styk. — Sarah  Fanny.  — Ratcliff.  — Parroi99ien.—  Godden. — 
Veritas.— R.  Smith.— Newland.— Doge. 

Enigma. — (No  satisfactory  Solution.) 

Charade. — Barnet. — Gooch  — Nailsworth  — Styk. — G.  M. — Me  Nicol. — Bouverie. — 
Cobweb. — J.  H.  H. — Long. — Gauntlett. — Phocion. — J.  A.— Eland. — Mike. — Rifleman. — 
Flib.— X.  S. — Roseberry. — Dan. — Walter. — Chudley. — Gabble. — M.  M.  C. — Elizabeth. — 
Parroissien. — Hawthorne. — T.  V.  H — Ratt. — Chandler. — Wickenden. — R.  de  B. — 
Milns. — Pooley.— Fanny  Janette.— F.  de  S.— P.  G.  G.— Parsons.— Griffin. — Augustin. — 
Milo. — Doge. — Busby. — Oldisworth.— R.  W.  P.— Hughes. — Rainger. — Tiverton. 

Rebus. — Place , Lace , Ace. — Carlos. — Nailsworth. — Me  Nicol. — Bouverie. — Hobbs.— 
Long. — Eland. — Mike. — Rifleman. — Flib. — X,  S. — Roseberry. — Dan. — Walter. — G.  M. 
Chudley. — M.  M.  C. — Parroissien  — Hawthorne. — S.  E.  R. — Wickenden. — R.  de  B — 
Fanny  Janette. — F.  de  S. — P.  G.  G. — Griffin. — Augustin. — Thomas. — R.  Smith. — Milo. 
— Oldisworth. — Hughes. — Rainger. — Tiverton. 

Flowers. — Hawkwecd,  Larkspur , Toadflax , Balsam , Snapdragon,  Heartsease , Canter - 
bury-belh , Foxglove , Thornapple,  Honeywort,  Henbane , Carnation. — Gooch,  7. — G.  M.,  3. 
— Nailsworth,  12 — Hemingway,  l. — Me  Nicol, 11. — Bouverie,  10. — Cobweb,  11. — J.II.  H., 
6. — Hobbs,  9. — Long,  10. — Phocion,  8. — Eland,  6. — Mike,  11. — Rifleman,  2. — Flib,  8. — 
X.  S.#  12. — Roseberry,  9. — Dan,  5. — Chudley,  11. — Wilkinson,  12. — Gabble,  3. — M.  M.  C., 
11. — Elizabeth,  8. — Parroissien,  12. — Hawthorne,  5. — T.  V.  H.,  9. — Ratt,  10. — S.  E.  R., 

— Chandler,  4. — Wickenden,  9. — R.  de  B.,  11. — Godden,  10. — Milns,  8. — Pooley,  6. — 
Fanny  Janette,  8. — F.  de  S.,  11. — Parsons,  3. — Griffin,  6. — Augustin,  11. — Thomas,  8.— 
R.  Smith,  8.— Milo,  10. — Newlands,  3. — Doge,  8. — Busby,  10. — Oldesworth,  8. — R.  W.  P., 
11. — Hughes,  10. — Rainger,  4. — S.  J.  W.,  6. — Tiverton,  8. 

Arithmetical  Questions.— 1.  20358520  .Hands,  15  Ways.—  Nailsworth. — Rifleman. — 
Walter.— Veritas.— R.  W.  P. 

2.  18g  and  6j  Miles  for  the  Two  Boats. — Hemingway.  —Styk. — Labor. — Hobbs. — Dan. 
Dawson. — Rifleman. — Walter. — Gabble. — Parroissien. — James. — Wickenden. — Veritas. 
Augustin.— H.  G.  S. — R.  W.  P. — Novice. — Hughes. — Tiverton. 

3.  28799.773  Square  Links ; the  «Si7fes,200;  288.44;  341.76. — Veritas. — 
Nailsworth. — Styk. 

The  following  general  rule  to  this  Question,  which  will  be  found  in 
Tyson’s  key  to  Bonnycastle  s Algebra , page  295,  may  be  unknown  to  some 
of  our  correspondents:  — ! \/  ( 2 a2  -j-  2 c2  — 62),  § y/  (2  a2  + 2 b2  — c2), 
and  § \/  (2  b2  + 2 c2  — a2),  the  three  sides  of  the  triangle;  a , b,  and  c 
being  the  three  lines  from  the  angles  to  the  middle  of  the  opposite  sides. 
Apply  the  above  to  the  proposed  Question,  and  we  have  180  = a,  240  = 6, 
and  300  = c . 

§ V (2  X 1802  + 2 X 3002  — 2402)  = 288.444  = 63.4577  1 the 

§ V (2  X 1802  + 2 X 2402  — 3002)  = 200  = 44  > three 

ii/(2  X 2402  + 2 X 3002  — 1802)  = 341.76  = 75.187232  J sides. 

Ferguson. 

4.  46.7146  Inches,  By  means  of  several  experiments,  it  has  been  found  that  a cast-iron 
ball  of  2 inches  diameter  Jlred  perpendicularly  into  the  face,  or  end  of  a block  of  elm  wood , or 
in  the  direction  of  the  fibres,  with  a velocity  of  1,500  feel  per  second,  penetrated  thirteen 
inches  deep  into  its  surface. — Our  Correspondents  complain  of  the  ambiguity  of  this 
question.  P.  G.  G.  gives  26.138  inches  penetration,  reasoning  on  the  same  principle  as 
the  Propounder,  and  aware  of  the  above  fact,  as  stated  in  Hutton,  vol.  2,  p.  334,  3rd 
edition  ; or  p.  394,  J 1th  edition. 

Solutions  too  late. — E.  Godwin. — A.  H. ; there  are  three  places  of  the  name  of  Peckham 
—two  in  Kent,  called  East  and  West,  near  Tunbridge ; and  one  in  Surrey,  a hamlet  in 
the  parish  of  Camberwell. 

Riddle. — A despotic  monarch,  a lately  discovered  planet,  a sea  monster, 
the  reverse  of  fortunate,  a miser’s  treasure,  the  poor  man’s  dread,  a pre- 
cious stone,  an  ancient  city,  a common  fruit,  and  a culinary  vessel,  may  all 
be  expressed  in  one  common  liquid.  Patience. 

ANAGRAM. 

I am  the  scene  of  warfare  now; 

Transposed,  I royal  ensigns  show.  Griffin. 

CHARADE. 

The  gentle  flowers  on  Nature’s  breast  that  live, 

Drooping  upon  their  slender  stems  with  thirst, 

Raise  high  their  lovely  heads,  and  seem  to  give 
A sweet  and  smiling  welcome  to  my  first. 

My  second  often  did,  in  days  of  yore. 

When  used  with  a stout  heart  and  steady  hand. 

Send  forth  a winged  messenger  that  bore 
Death  to  the  foes  of  our  dear  native  land. 

And  oft,  with  beautiful  and  varied  hues, 

Spreading  afar,  as  ’twere,  from  pole  to  pole, 


Till,  shaded  by  some  distant  hill,  you  lose 

The  end  of  what  seem’d  endless — ’tis  my  whole.  Cobweb, 

names  of  towns  enigmatically  expressed. 

1.  Ail  author  of  antiquity,  and  a weight — a suburb  of  London. 

2.  A jot,  and  a place  for  worship — a town  in  Hampshire. 

3.  A corporation,  and  a passage  over  water — a town  in  Surrey. 

4.  A storehouse,  and  a fastening — a town  in  Devonshire. 

5.  Ill-tempered  women,  and  what  is  done  with  the  dead— a town  in  Salop. 

6.  A mark  left  by  a wound,  and  a corporate  town — a place  in  Yorkshire. 

7.  The  curse  of  nations,  a pledge  of  affection,  and  a weight — a town  in 

Lancashire. 

8.  A kind  of  food  used  for  cattle — a town  in  Brecknockshire.  S.  W. 

arithmetical  puzzle. 

Subtract  81  from  81,  and  have  81  remaining. — Osmond, 
arithmetical  questions. 

1.  What  two  numbers  are  those  whose  sum,  multiplied  by  the  sum  of 

their  squares,  will  produce  4360,  and  whose  difference,  multiplied  by  the 
difference  of  their  squares,  is  720?  Alexander. 

2.  A beam  is  10  feet  long,  andfeaeh  foot  weighs  8 lbs.  Now,  if  a weight 

of  90  lbs.  be  put  on  at  one  end,  at  what  point  of  the  beam  will  the  centre 
of  gravity  be  ? p.  G.  G. 

3.  One-quarter  of  a certain  vessel  belongs  to  A,  one-fifth  to  B,  one- 
seventh  to  C,  one-eighth  to  D,  the  rest  to  E.  E sells  ^ of  his  share  to 
another  person,  F,  who  sells  of  what  he  bought  for  i'1,219  17s.  4|d. 
Query:  what  are  the  respective  values,  at  that  rate,  of  the  ship,  and  of 
A’s,  B’s,  C’s,  D’s,  and  E’s  shares;  also,  how  much  does  E receive  from  F 
in  return  for  part  of  his  share?  Again,  supposing  you  buy,  with  the 
worth  of  A’s  share,  corks  an  inch  long,  at  3d.  a dozen;  with  B’s,  slate- 
pencil,  6 lengths,  7 inches  each,  for  Id.;  sugar-plums,  one-third  of  an  inch 
long,  Id.  a hundred,  with  C’s;  string,  at  the  rate  of  350  yards  for  Is., 
with  D’s;  and,  with  E’s,  nails,  an  tinch  long,  4d.  a hundred.  And  then, 
supposing  all  these  different  articles  to  be  laid  out  lengthways  on  an  even 
road,  how  many  times  would  a hoop,  whose  outer  circumference  is  6 feet 
9 inches,  turn  round,  if  rolled  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  them? 

Osmond. 

4.  Two  travellers,  A and  B,  departed  from  an  inn,  at  the  hour  of  eight 

in  the  morning.  A proceeded  W.S.W.,  at  the  rate  of  6 miles  an  hour; 
and  B,  S.E.  by  E.,  at  the  rate  of  8 miles  an  hour.  How  far  were  they 
distant  from  each  other  at  12  o’clock  of  the  same  day?  Dawson. 

a paradox. 

I have  twelve  times  seen  Bissextile. 

Pray  tell  how  that  can  be, 

Since  twelve  times  four  make  forty-eight, 

And  I’m  but  forty-three.  R.  A.  H. 

!§-§fr  Answers  to  the  preceding  Questions  should  reach  us  either  before  or  by 

the  post  which  arrives  in  London  on  Friday  morning,  the  5th  of  September ; 

those  from  Subscribers  in  the  Metropolis  and  its  environs  tivo  days  earlier. 


Charity. — A science,  so  difficult  to  acquire,  that  few  people  get  beyond 
its  first  proposition,  which  is,  “ Charity  begins  at  home.” 

Appellations. — The  barber’s  pole  has  been  the  subject  of  many  con- 
jectures; some,  conceiving  it  to  have  originated  from  the  word  poll,  or  head, 
with  several  other  conceits,  as  far-fetched  and  unmeaning;  but  the  true 
intention  of  that  party-coloured  staff  was  to  show  that  the  master  of  the 
shop  practised  surgery,  and  could  breathe  a vein  as  well  as  mow  a beard. 
The  white  band  which  encompasses  the  staff  was  meant  to  represent  the 
fillet  thus  elegantly  turned  about  it.  Nor  were  the  chequers,  at  this  time 
a common  sign  of  a public  house,  less  expressive,  jjeing  the  representation 
of  a kind  of  draught  board,  called  tables,  and  shewing  that  there  that  game 
might  be  played.  From  tlieir  colour,  which  was  red,  and  the  similarity  to 
a lattice,  it  was  corruptly  called  the  red  lettuce,  which  word  is  frequently 
used  by  ancient  writers  to  signify  an  ale-house. 

Peculiarities  of  Languages. — In  all  hot  countries  men  use,  in 
speaking,  a multitude  of  vowels  which  are  all  pronounced  by  greater  or 
lesser  apertions  of  the  mouth,  in  breathing  and  in  speaking,  and  use  very 
few  consonants,  all  of  which  are  produced  by  more  or  less  complete  inter- 
ruptions of  the  breath,  and  contact,  or  even  closure,  of  parts  among  the 
organs  of  speech.  Any  one  who  examines  the  Italian  language  will  find, 
therefore,  about  sixty  vowels  in  every  hundred  letters;  and  in  the 
Otaheitean  (Tahitian)  language,  which  sounds  very  like  Italian,  there  are 
even  more;  it  is  said,  about  seventy-five  or  eighty  vowels  in  every  hundred 
letters.  The  proportion  is  very  different  in  English,  in  which  consonants 
preponderate;  and,  if  we  examine  the  language  of  Lapland  or  Greenland, 
or  of  the  Arctic- American  Esquimaux,  we  shall  find  there  are  an  enor- 
mous number  of  consonants  in  their  more  than  sesquipedalian  words,  and 
that  most  of  these  consonants  are  guttural,  as  they  do  not  like  to  open 
their  mouths  to  the  cold  air  sufficiently  to  pronounce  the  labial,  dental,  or 
lingual  consonants,  much  less  the  vowels,  and  least  of  all,  the  more  open  of 
the  vowels.  This  is  an  universal  law;  though  immigration  or  colonisation, 
or  the  ancient  transplantation  of  a whole  nation  by  a tyrant  conqueror, 
may  sometimes  present  an  apparent  exception  or  anomaly,  by  our  finding  a 
language  or  a people,  originally  temperate  or  torrid,  in  a frigid  zone,  or 
vice  versa. — Medical  Times. 
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RANDOM  READINGS. 


“ Til  take  it  short,"  as  the  crocodile  said  to  the  nigger’s  leg. 

“ Isn’t  that  stingy  old  Brown  a distant  relative  of  yours  ?” — “ Not 
exactly;  he  is  the  nearest  relative  I have,” 

Why  is  a young  lady  looking  at  a finger-post  like  a letter  with  a wrong 
address  ? — Because  it  is  mis(s)-directed. 

“ Our  life  is  but  a bubble,”  said  Mrs.  Simpkins,  in  a spirit  of  resignation, 
to  her  spouse,  who  was  rating  her  about  her  slovenly  habits.  “ I wish  your 
life  was  a soap-bubble,  then,”  rejoined  her  husband. 

An  Irish  clergyman,  preaching  a discourse  in  behalf  of  a blind  asylum, 
began  by  gravely  remarking,  “ If  all  the  world  were  blind,  what  a melan- 
choly sight  it  would  be!” 

When  the  poet.  Rogers  was  condoled  with  by  his  friends  on 
his  house  being  robbed  of  plate  to  the  extent  ol  a thousand  pounds, 
Leigh  Hunt  commiserated  his  friend  thus: — “ Happy  poet,  who  had  a 
thousand  pounds’  worth  of  plate  to  lose !”  Rogers  has  not  appeared  as  a 
poet  since. 

During  a trial  at  the  Dorset  sessions,  the  counsel,  among  other  questions 
about  the  hilly  state  of  the  old  road,  asked  a carter — “ When  you  get  up 
the  hill,  what  do  you?”  “Why,  go  down  again,  to  be  sure!”  replied  the 
rustic,  who  appeared  much  astonished  at  the  want  of  information  mani- 
fested by  his  questioner, 

A dandy  once  went  to  a doctor  to  be  bled.  The  doctor,  after  some  time 
and  trouble,  succeeded  in  drawing  blood  from  his  trembling  arm ; where- 
upon the  dandy,  after  a little  of  his  fear  had  subsided,  raised  up  his  head, 
and  exclaimed,  “ Doctor,  I think  you  are  a great  butcher.”  “ Ay,”  said 
the  doctor;  “ and  I have  just  been  sticking  a great  calf.” 

A French  gentleman,  travelling  in  his  cabriolet  from  Paris  to  Calais, 
was  accosted  by  a man  walking  along  the  road,  who  begged  the  favour  of 
him  to  put  his  great  coat,  which  he  found  very  heavy,  into  his  carriage. 
“With  all  my  heart,”  said  the  gentleman;  “but  if  we  should  not  be 
travelling  to  the  same  place,  how  will  you  get  your  coat?”  “ Monsieur,” 
said  the  man,  with  great  gravity,  “ I shall  be  in  it.” 

At  a late  public  dinner  in  Herefordshire,  healths  of  numerous  noble 
personages  were  drunk — “ Lord  J.  Russell  and  the  House  of  Russell  ” — 
“Lord  Hawick  and  the  House  of  Grey” — “The  Duke  of  Devonshire  and 
the  House  of  Cavendish,”  and  many  more;  until  a gentleman,  who  was  at 
table,  being  called  upon  for  a toast,  gave,  with  perfect  simplicity,  “ Mr. 
Jones  and  the  House  of  Industry  !" 

The  uses  of  cross-examination  were  rather  unmercifully  exposed  by 
Judge  Allan  Parke,  upon  the  trial  of  some  rioters,  when  a learned  gentle- 
man, concerned  for  one  of  the  prisoners,  asked  some  questions  affecting 
another  man  who  had  no  counsel  employed.  “ He  is  not  your  client,”  said 
the  judge;  “ he  is  mine — do  not  hang  my  client,  whatever  you  may  do  to 
your  own.”  This  was  passing  sentence  upon  the  unfortunate  pleader, 
at  all  events. 

In  the  Nisi  Priu3  Court,  at  Bridgewater,  on  Tuesday  week,  a juror 
appeared  in  the  witness-box  and  claimed  exemption  on  the  ground  of 
deafness.  Mr.  Baron  Platt,  in  a very  subdued  tone  of  voice,  interrogated 
the  deaf  man.  “ How  long  have  you  been  deaf?”  inquired  the  judge.  The 
juror  unhesitatingly  answered,  “Two  years.”  The  judge,  in  a much  less 
audible  tone— “ IIow  was  your  deafness  caused?”  Juror  (without  evincing 
the  least  difficulty  in  hearing) — “ I caught  a severe  cold.”  Judge  (in  a 
voice  almost  reduced  to  a whisper) — “ Don’t  you  think  your  deafness  is 
cured?”  “ No,  my  lord,”  answered  the  unsuspecting  juryman.  “ Oh,  you 
will  do  very  well,  sir,”  replied  his  lordship,  amidst  roars  of  laughter. 

Maxims  by  a Baker. — No  baker  ever  kneaded  a friend.  Bake  port 
wine  as  much  as  you  please,  yet  you  cannot  give  it  a crust. 

Deafness  and  Obstinacy. — The  Chelsea  pensioner,  who  saw  the  time 
by  the  light  of  the  sun,  but  would  not  be  satisfied  till  he  heard  the  ticking 
of  the  dial ! — Joe  Miller. 

How  to  know  whether  tod  are  Drunk  or  Sober. — Whenever  you 
go  to  bed,  look  at  the  bed-posts.  If  they  are  standing  still,  conclude  that 
you  are  sober;  but  if  they  seem  to  be  dancing  the  polka,  you  may  reason- 
ably suspect  that  you  are  drunk. 

Argumentative  Bore. — Is  there  a greater  bore  in  Christendom  than 
the  person  who  takes  nothing  for  granted? — who  insists  upon  minute  par- 
ticularity in  every  sentence  you  utter? — and  who  has  no  conception  what- 
ever of  a “figure  of  speech?”  An  inquisitor  of  this  stamp  will  reply  to 
the  remark,  “Ah!  that  is  something  like !”  with  “ Like  what  ?”  and  insist 
upon  an  answer.  An  entertaining  travelling  companion  gives  us  an 
amusing  specimen  of  this  kind — a fellow-Englishman,  whom  he  encoun- 
tered at  Naples.  Chancing  to  make  use  of  the  term  “ a stone’s-throw  off,” 
he  was  at  once  brought  up  with  “ It  is  but  ‘ a stone’s-throw,’ you  say;  but, 
my  dear  sir,  what  do  you  call  a stone’s  throw?  Mount  Vesuvius  will 
throw  you  a stone  a matter  of  thirty  miles ; and  little  King  David,  though 
not  so  strong  as  Vesuvius,  would  throw  a stone  much  farther  than  I could: 
witness  his  attack  upon  Goliah.”  “Oh I I mean  it  is  but  a street’s  length 
°ff>”  answered  the  victim.  “ Well,  but,  dear  sir,  streets  differ  in  length,” 
rejoined  the  indefatigable  querist;  and  he  proceeded  to  illustrate  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  assumption  by  citing  divers  examples  of  long  and  short 
thoroughfares.  Defend  U3  from  such  utterly  matter-of-fact  persons  1 


The  Fdzzi.ing  Balance  Sheet. — A Scotch  tradesman,  who  had 
amassed,  as  he  believed,  .£4,000,  was  surprised  by  his  old  clerk  with  a 
balance  sheet  showing  his  fortune  to  be  £6,000.  “It  canna’  be,”  said  the 
principal:  “ count  agen.”  The  clerk  did  count  again,  and  again  declared 
the  balance  to  be  £6,000.  The  master  counted  himself,  and  he  also 
brought  out  a surplus  of  £6,000.  Time  after  time  he  cast  up  the  columns 
— it  was  still  a 6,  and  not  a 4,  that  rewarded  his  labours.  So  the  old 
merchant,  on  the  strength  of  his  good  fortune,  modernized  his  house,  and 
“ put  money  in  the  purse”  of  the  carpenter,  the  painter,  and  the  upholsterer. 
Still,  however,  he  had  a lurking  doubt  of  the  existence  of  the  extra  two 
thousand  pounds ; so,  one  winter  night,  he  sat  down  to  give  the  columns 
“ one  count  more.”  At  the  close  of  his  task,  he  jumped  up  as  though  he 
had  been  galvanized,  and  rushed  through  the  streets,  in  a shower  of  rain, 
to  the  house  of  his  clerk.  The  clerk’s  head,  capped  and  drowsy,  emerged 
from  an  attic  window,  at  the  sound  of  the  knocker,  to  inquire  the  errand 
of  his  midnight  visitor.  “Who’s  there?”  he  mumbled,  “and  what  d’ye 

want?”  “It’s  me,  ye  d dscoonral!”  exclaimed  his  employer:  “ye’ve 

added  up  the  year  of  our  Lord  amang  the  poonds!” 


OF  TIIE  THERMOMETER. 


What  is  a thermometer?— -The  tailor  who  measures  you  for  your 
weather. 

Describe  its  properties? — One  of  its  properties  is,  that  it  is  the  property 
of  the  person  to  whom  it  belongs. 

What  does  a thermometer  tell  you? — How  hot  you  are  in  summer,  and 
how  cold  you  are  in  winter, — which  you  are  exceedingly  likely  in  either 
case  to  know  already. 

What  is  zero? — A gentleman  afflicted  with  a pei-petufll  cold. 

What  is  cold  like?— Like  the  purveyors  to  the  Commissariat,  or  the 
Cork  contractors— a great  contracting  body  l 

What  is  heat? — A great  expanding  body. 

Then  what  does  a thermometer  with  contraction  and  expansion? — It 
lengthens  a day  with  the  heat  of  summer,  and  shortens  it  with  the  cold 
of  winter. 

Then  what  is  that? — That  is  the  long  and  the  short  of  it! 

What  does  mercury  do  with  reference  to  the  “mark  at  the  top?” — 
Whenever  it  reaches  that,  it  may  be  said  to  come  up  to  the  scratch. 

When  ought  a thermometer  to  be  banished  from  a drawing-room? — 
When  the  mercury  is  exceedingly  low. 

When  does  the  thermometer  rise  higher  than  usual? — When  Green 
takes  it  up  in  his  balloon. 

When  does  it  sink? — It  naturally  sinks  when  it’s  in  the  pocket  of  a 
drowning  man,  or  the  cabin  of  a vessel  under  water. 

Why  is  it  like  a,  potatoe? — Because  it  is  a domestic  Murphy! 

And  what  is  that? — The  Stock  Exchange  of  the  farmer,  in  which  hs  is 
continually  watching  the  rise  and  the  fall. — Joe  Miller. 


A DANDY’S  LAMENT 

OVER  THE  DECAYED  CONTENTS  OF  HT8  WARDROBE. 


O listen  to  a tale  of  woes, 

And  one  that’s  most  distressing, 

Told  by  a dandy,  who  well  knows 
The  value  of  good  dressing. 

This  coat  was  of  the  newest  ton  ; 

Stultz  said  that  “ ne’er  indeed  he 

Had  seen  such  cloth.”  The  grain  is  gone, 
And  now  it  looks  quite  seech/. 

It  got,  I’m  sure,  as  many  dips 
As  Colonel  Paisley’s  diver; 

’Tis  now  a mass  of  rents  and  rips, 
Defying  Scott’s  Reviver. 

One  ragged  waistcoat’s  all  I’ve  got ; 
When  made  ’twas  for  full-dress  meant. 

Had  I the  means  (but  I have  not), 

I’d  make  a new  investment. 

Inkson  and  Rothe  they  made  for  me 
In  former  days  ; but  now,  sirs, 

’T would  melt  the  hardest  heart  to  see 
The  breaches  in  my  trousers. 

My  shirt  (one  only  can  T find) 

Off  further  wear  hath  shutHed — 

Resembles  much  a tranquil  mind, 

For  ’tis  no  longer  ruffled. 

Perhaps,  more  like  a forlorn  hope 
(I  hate  to  say  a low  thing; 


But,  reader,  pra-y  excuse  the  trope), 

’Tis  either  neck  or  nothing. 

My  cotton  stockings,  useless  see. 

Have  long  been  disaffected ; 

No  longer  cotton  they  to  me  ; 

I’m  toiallg  neglected. 

My  splendid  /073-coat,  once  so  nice, 

When  I was  quite  a dandy, 

Alas ! is  now  not  worth  the  price 
Of  bottom  of  pale  brandy. 

My  hat,  the  smartest  shape  oh  town 
Ere  my  disasters  hapless, 

Can  boast  of  now  but  half-a-crowny 
Tho’  wide  awake,  or  napless. 

My  boots , their  uppers  worn  away. 

My  poverty  revealing; 

No  ointment  made  by  Holloway 
Those  boots  hath  power  of  healing. 

My  shoes  are  in  no  better  plight ; 

I shun  the  waltz  entrancing ; 

I surely  must  be  done  up  quite, 

For  I’ve  no  soul  for  dancing. 

I hope  full  soon  some  wealthy  dame 
To  lead  unto  the  altar  ; 

And  when  I’ve  kindled  Hymen’s  flame, 
My  habits  then  I’ll  alter. 

Augustus  Seedy, 
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FA  M I LY 

Useful  Information  anis 

THOSE  WHO  PRETEND  TO  KNOW  MORE  THAN  OTHERS  ARE 
SOMETIMES  MORE  IGNORANT  THAN  THOSE  WHO  PRETEND 
TO  KNOW  NOTHING. 


HERALD 

Amusement  for  tfje  Jtfttflfon. 

AN  INJURY  COMMITTED  WITH  A GOOD  GRACE  WILL  OFTEN 
BE  MORE  TOLERABLE  THAN  A BENEFIT  CONFERRED  WITH 
AN  ILL  ONE. 
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ANSWER  TO  “IT  SPOILS  A MAN  TO  MARRY  HIM,”  No  120, 


Nay,  gentle  rhymer,  say  not  so; 

Your  libel  on  the  sex  forego; 

Nor  strive,  with  cruel  scorn,  to  show 
It  spoils  a man  to  marry  him. 

Doubtless,  some  heartless  fops  there  are 
Who  fall  to  simple  woman’s  share, 

Of  whom  you  may  with  truth  declare, 

It  spoils  a man  to  marry  him. 

While  she,  confiding,  fond  and  kind, 

To  all  his  fulsome  flatt’ries  blind, 

Too  late  may  to  her  sorrow  find 

It  spoil’d  the  man  to  marry  him. 

But,  should  a generous  maiden  wed 
A youth  by  truth  and  honour  led. 

Then  never,  never,  be  it  said, 

It  spoils  a man  to  marry  him. 

These  twenty  years  I've  been  a bride, 

And  ’tis  with  heartfelt  joy  and  pride 
I bid  your  maxim  be  denied — 

“It  spoils  a man  to  marry  him,” 

My  husband  is  my  lover  yet, 

Nor  have  I cause  to  pine  and  fret. 

And  say,  with  anger  and  regret, 

It  spoils  a man  to  marry  him.  Cornelia, 


THE  STORY-TELLER. 


THE  BRIDE  OF  RHEINS'TEIN. — A Legend  of  the  Rhine. 

Knights  with  a long  retinue  of  their  squires. 

In  gaudy  liveries  march  and  quaint  attires; 

One  laced  the  helm,  another  held  the  lance, 

A third  the  shining  buckler  did  advance. 

The  courser  paw'd  the  ground  with  restless  feet, 

And  snorting,  foam'd,  and  champ'd  the  golden  bit. 

Palamon  and  Arcite. 

It  is  neither  a desolate  pile  of  ruins,  a half-demolished  solitary  tower,  or 
the  blackened  remains  of  a crumbling  edifice,  which  attracts  one  s attention 
as  we  slowly  ascend  the  Rhine.  Now  we  gaze  with  astonishment  towards 
the  lofty  rocks,  crowned  by  a graceful  and  noble  castle,  the  admirable 
proportions  of  which  carry  us  back  to  those  days  when  it  was  the  abode  of 
chivalry  and  the  witness  of  knightly  deeds.  We  fancy  that  the  days  are 
returned,  when  each  rocky  eminence  bore  a baronial  castle;  when  a convent, 
inhabited  by  pious  monks  or  chaste  nuns,  was  found  in  every  shady  valley ; 
when  every  cave  and  grotto  harboured  a venerable  hermit,  and  when  the 
moonlight-loving  elves  and  goblins  danced  their  airy  rounds  upon  the  green 
sward. 

It  is  the  ancient  castle  of  Rheinstein  that  stands  before  you.  Respond- 
ing to  the  cultivated  taste  of  its  royal  owner,  it  has  risen  in  all  its  majesty 
and  strength,  like  a phoenix,  from  the  ruins  to  which  it  had  been  reduced 
by  the  all  powerful  hand  of  time  and  the  destructive  fury  of  man. 

On  the  lofty  turret  now  flutters  the  proud  banner  of  the  royal  house, 
from  which  its  noble  restorer  and  princely  possessor  is  descended.  Neither 
destructive  missile,  drawn  swords,  nor  threatening  lances,  oppose  the 
stranger’s  entrance,  if  he  wishes  to  visit  the  halls  and  chambers  of  the 
castle.  Now,  the  drawbridge  falls  at  his  approach,  the  oaken  gates  open 
joyfully  to  receive  him ; and  the  grey -haired  porter,  himself  a noble  veteran, 
lays  aside  his  helmet  and  coat  of  mail,  and  leads  him  willingly  through 
the  antique  chambers  to  the  lofty  battlements,  whence  he  looks  down  with 
admiration  upon  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Rhine,  where  the  rich  verdure 
of  the  present  contrasts  with  the  grey  ruins  of  the  past.  Tradition  tells 
us  that  this  castle  was  inhabited,  towards  the  commencement  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  by  a certain  Baron  Sifrid  von  Rheinstein.  In  his  youth 
Sifrid  had  led  a wild  and  dissipated  life,  and,  in  one  of  his  frequent  pre- 
datory excursions  into  France,  had  carried  off  a young  and  beautiful 


maiden  from  her  parents,  and  detained  her,  together  with  other  rich  booty, 
in  this  his  impregnable  and  well  guarded  stronghold.  But  from  this  time 
the  wild  uproar  of  arms  and  revelry,  which  had  hitherto  incessantly  re- 
sounded through  the  castle,  suddenly  ceased,  and  were  replaced  by  the  soft 
tones  of  the  lute.  Indeed,  so  peaceful  was  the  baron’s  life,  that  many  of 
his  followers  quitted  his  service,  because  he  had  discontinued  his  lawless 
practises,  and  remained  tranquilly  at  home,  determined  to  spend  the  rest 
of  his  days  in  peace  and  repose.  Sifrid  von  Rheinstein’s  love  for  the 
beautiful  maiden  had  produced  this  change.  He  had  married  her  soon 
after  her  arrival  at  Rheinstein,  and  they  led  a contented  and  happy  life. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  ere  the  heavy  hand  of  mourning  descended  upon 
the  castle,  for,  although  the  lovely  Yutta  had  presented  her  husband  with  a 
daughter,  she  did  not  survive  many  hours.  The  Baron  Sifrid  was  over- 
whelmed with  grief  and  affliction,  and  from  that  time  became  so  melancholy 
and  retired,  that  the  castle  was  soon  shunned  by  stranger  guests,  and  the 
warder’s  horn  was  seldom  sounded.  This  caused  little  pain  to  Sifrid,  who 
had  determined  to  dedicate  the  rest  of  his  life  to  the  happiness  of  his  only 
daughter,  whom  he  loved  as  the  apple  of  his  eye,  and  reared  not  only  in 
the  practise  of  piety  and  virtue,  but  in  the  study  of  all  female  accom- 
plishments. 

In  this  manner  years  rolled  on,  and  Gerda  grew  up  to  the  delight  of  her 
father’s  declining  years,  resembling  a tender  flower  in  loveliness  and 
innocence.  Although  no  knightly  visitor  appeared  before  the  baron’s 
gates,  the  pilgrims  who  sought  shelter  and  hospitality  in  the  castle  during 
tempestuous  nights,  soon  spread  the  fame  of  the  charms  and  beauty  of  the 
Baron  of  Rheinstein’s  lovely  daughter  throughout  all  the  surrounding 
countries,  asserting  that  so  fair  and  accomplished  a maiden  was  not  to  be 
found  in  any  other  castle  of  the  whole  Rhinegau.  These  reports  at  length 
inspired  many  a young  knight  and  noble  squire  with  a desire  to  behold  and 
to  win  the  far-famed  beauty;  so  that  horsemen  were  seen  flocking  towards 
the  Rheinstein,  and  so  numerous  were  the  knight3  that  bent  their  steps  to 
the  castle,  with  their  waving  plumes  and  glittering  armour,  that  it  seemed 
as  if  a feud  had  been  declared  against  old  Sifrid.  The  sight  of  such  a 
throng  of  suitors  displeased,  and  even  alarmed  the  old  knight,  who,  knitting 
his  brow,  sent  word  to  his  distinguished  visitors  that  they  might  return 
to  their  homes;  and  that  if  they  would  repair  to  the  grand  tournament, 
announced  by  the  Bishop  of  Mayence,  he  and  his  daughter  would  be 
present,  and  she  would  then  choose  that  knight  who  should  prove  the  most 
valiant. 

Not  long  after  this  the  expected  tournament  took  place.  Many  knights 
and  fair  dames  had  come  to  Mayence  from  far  and  near,  and  Baron  Sifrid, 
true  to  his  promise,  appeared  with  his  daughter  Gerda. 

The  report  of  the  pilgrims  was  fully  confirmed,  for  she  bore  the  palm  of 
beauty  from  all  the  other  dames  and  maidens.  All  eyes  were  directed 
towards  her,  and  all  tongues  praised  her  grace  and  charms.  But  there 
were  two  knights,  who,  above  all  others,  were  so  ravished  with  Gerda’s 
beauty,  that  they  secretly  resolved  to  obtain  her  hand  in  the  approaching 
contest,  and  swore  to  hazard  their  lives  in  the  attempt.  The  first  of  them 
was  young  Ivuno  von  Reichenstein,  who  was  renowned  amongst  the  young 
princes  and  knights  of  the  Rhineland  fqr  his  valour  and  noble  manners. 
The  second  was  Conrad  von  Ehrenfels,  who  was  older  than  Kuno. 
Although  the  latter  was  also  famous  for  his  bravery,  he  was  rather  feared 
than  beloved,  on  account  of  his  savage  and  gloomy  character,  which  had 
gained  for  him  the  surname  of  “ The  Fierce."  Both  were  related  to  the 
knight  of  Rheinstein,  and  had  greeted  their  beautiful  cousin  on  her  arrival 
in  Mayence,  and  shown  the  most  anxious  desire  to  win  her  favour.  Gerda’s 
eyes,  however,  rested  with  greater  pleasure  on  Kuno’s  open  and  serene 
countenance  than  upon  his  rival’s  gloomy,  sunburnt,  and  already  somewhat 
furrowed  brow.  Her  father  seemed  to  have  guessed  the  inclination  of  her 
heart ;*for  he  kindly  told  her  that  he  would  permit  the  most  valiant  of  tho 
two  suitors  to  continue  his  addresses  to  her. 

But  great  was  the  lamentation  and  disappointment  that  ensued,  for 
Gerda’s  fervent  prayers  that  Kuno  might  come  off  victorious  were  unheard. 
After  having  displayed  consummate  skill  and  bravery  in  the  lists,  and 
stretched  many  an  opponent  in  the  dust,  the  young  knight  was  compelled 
to  succumb  to  the  superior  bodily  strength  of  Conrad  the  Fierce.  The 
victor  no  sooner  withdrew  from  the  combat,  than  he  presented  himself  to 
the  old  knight,  who  immediately  led  him  to  his  daughter,  declaring  that  he 
welcomed,  and  henceforth  esteemed  him  as  his  son-in-law. 

Gerda,  however,  was  of  quite  a different  opinion;  and  although  she 
dared  not  oppose  her  father’s  will,  yet  in  her  solitary  chamber  she  prayed 
to  her  patron  saint  with  burning  tears,  to  deliver  her  from  her  detested 
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bridegroom,  at  the  same  time  imploring  that  her  beloved  Kuno  might  be 
substituted  in  his  place. 

This  time  the  prayers  of  the  pious  maiden  seemed  to  be  received  with  a 
more  propitious  ear,  for  the  wishes  of  the  fond  Gerda  were  fulfilled  in  a 
most  unexpected  manner  by  the  following  miraculous  occurrence. 

Sir  Conrad  of  Ehrenfels,  after  a short  courtship,  had  gained  the  free 
consent  of  Baron  Sifrid  and  the  forced  compliance  of  his  daughter,  whilst 
poor  Kuno,  despairing  of  his  happiness,  resolved  to  join  an  expedition  to 
the  Holy  Land,  hoping  to  drown  the  painful  recollection  of  his  lost  mistress 
in  the  blood  of  the  Saracens.  The  day  at  length  arrived  on  which  the 
lovely  Gerda  was  to  be  united  to  the  knight  of  Ehrenfels.  The  gentle 
naiden  stood  iu  the  banqueting  hall  of  Bheinstein,  resembling  a bride  only 

the  ornaments  of  her  person,  for  her  cheeks  were  pale,  and  her  downcast 
eyes  red  with  weeping.  The  blooming  wreath  of  myrtle  in  her  auburn 
tresses  seemed  to  mock  the  grief  of  its  wearer,  whilst  the  costly  em- 
broidered silken  garment,  and  glittering  jewels  on  her  neck  and  arms, 
looked  like  the  ornaments  of  a lamb  about  to  be  led  to  sacrifice.  Already 
the  approaching  footsteps  of  the  bridegroom,  who  had  arrived  with  a 
brilliant  suite  of  knights  and  squires  at  the  foot  of  the  rock,  could  be 
plainly  heard,  when  Gerda,  unable  to  withstand  the  impulse  of  her  feelings, 
rushed  from  the  circle  of  her  waiting  women  into  the  balcony  from  which 
she  had  so  often  cast  her  longing  eyes  towards  Beichenstein. 

Here  she  sank,  half  senseless,  upon  her  knees.  Scalding  tears  chased 
each  other  down  her  cheeks  and  bosom.  She  stretched  forth  her  suppli- 
cating arms,  now  towards  heaven — the  tranquil  serenity  of  which  seemed 
to  mock  her  excessive  misery — and  then  towards  the  Beichenstein,  upon 
whose  battlements  stood  a despairing  youth,  not  knowing  how  to  assist 
either  her  or  himself. 

Suddenly  the  door,  of  the  balcony  was  thrown  open,  and  out  stepped  the 
fierce  Conrad,  whose  lowering  brow  became  still  more  terrible  when  he 
saw  the  eyes  of  his  bride  turned  towards  the  opposite  castle,  on  which  he 
beheld  the  form  of  his  hated  rival.  In  a threatening  manner  he  shook  his 
clenched  fist  at  the  Beichensteiner,  whilst  with  the  other  he  seized  the 
terrified  maiden,  and  muttering  a curse  between  his  teeth,  dragged  her 
hastily  from  the  spot. 

In  a few  minutes  the  enraged  and  miserable  Kuno  saw  the  unhappy 
Gerda  lifted  upon  her  horse,  and  then  ride  off,  accompanied  by  her  father, 
bridegroom,  and  a troop  of  horsemen,  towards  the  chapel  of  St.  Clement, 
which  was  situated  between  the  two  castles,  and  where  the  priest  was 
already  waiting  to  bless  and  unite  the  betrothed. 

Kuno,  no  longer  able  to  restrain  himself,  rushed  down  to  his  castle  gate, 
determined  to  gain  possession  of  his  beloved  with  the  sword,  or  to  die  in 
the  contest.  He  had  already  opened  the  portal,  and,  with  his  eyes  turned 
towards  the  object  of  bis  affection,  was  about  to  mount  his  steed,  when  he 
was  suddenly  arrested  by  a sight  that  transfixed  him  motionless  to  the 
ground,  where  he  stood  awaiting  with  inexpressible  astonishment  the  issue 
of  the  e straordinary  scene  that  was  passing  before  him. 

The  s ight  was  indeed  strange  and  miraculous.  The  palfrey  on  which 
the  brii  le  was  mounted  suddenly  became  wild  and  unmanageable.  Eire 
issued  f com  its  distended  nostrils,  it  plunged  with  its  fore  feet,  and  lashed 
out  furl  iusly  with  its  hinder  hoofs,  striking  down  knights,  squires,  and,  in 
short,  all  who  stood  within  its  reach.  At  length  it  dashed  off  with  the 
rapidity  of  lightning,  and  passed  the  chapel,  leaving  the  frightened  atten- 
dants far  behind,  but  bearing  the  trembling  Gerda,  agitated  between  hope 
and  fear,  and  clinging  to  the  neck  of  her  deliverer,  towards  her  lover’s 
castle,  so  that  before  Kuno  could  take  his  foot  out  of  the  stirrup  of  his 
saddle,  G erda  was  at  his  side.  With  indescribable  ecstacy  he  hastened  to 
lift  her  from  the  foaming  steed,  and  bore  her  iu  his  arms  into  the  castle, 
of  which  he  instantly  closed  the  portcullis,  and  bade  his  vassals  stand  to 
their  arms. 

Sifrid,  astonished  at  the  extraordinary  occurrence,  raised  himself  with 
difficulty  from  the  ground,  on  which  he  had  been  so  roughly  thrown;  but 
the  knight  of  Ehrenfels,  being  severely  wounded  by  his  fall,  was  carried 
off  by  his  squires;  and  a boat  was  seen  floating  over  the  Bhine,  bearing  on 
its  deck  the  dying  knight.  Old  Sifrid  attributed  to  the  will  of  Heaven  this 
miraculous  event;  and  being  no  ways  displeased  to  take  one  son-in-law 
for  the  other — especially  as  young  Kuno  was  as  rich  as  he  was  valiant — 
dispatched  a herald  to  Beichenstein  to  inform  the  latter  that  he  would 
accept  of  him  for  a son-in-law,  since  Divine  Providence  so  ordained  it. 

Not  long  after  this  event,  two  festive  processions  were  again  seen 
moving  slowly  towards  the  chapel  of  St.  Clement.  The  same  spirited 
palfrey  which,  a short  time  before,  had  borne  a disconsolate  and  sorrowful 
bride,  now  gently  ambled  anti  curvetted  beneath  its  lovely  burden,  who 
arrived  a happy  maiden  at  the  gate  of  the  holy  edifice,  and  departed  from 
it  still  more  joyfully.  With  a countenance  beaming  with  heavenly  love, 
she  now  gaily  rode  at  the  side  of  the  enraptured  Kuno  von  Beichenstein, 
who,  with  a beating  heart,  led  his  young  spouse  into  the  castle  of  his 
ancestors,  the  ruins  of  which  may  be  still  seen  from  Prince  Frederic’s 
romantic  dwelling  of  the  Bheinstein. 


“ Bravo.” — The  wife  of  our  charge  related  to  me,  the  other  day,  a 
curious  illustration  of  an  Italian’s  habit  of  crying  “Bravo!”  to  everything 
that  pleases  him.  During  the  winter  there  was  a partial  eclipse  of  the 
sun,  and  the  Turinites  were  assembled  on  the  public  square  to  witness  it. 
As  the  shadow  of  the  moon  slowly  encroached  on  the  sun’s  disc  they  cried 
out  “Bravo!  bravo!”  as  they  would  to  a successful  actor  on  the  stage, — 
Hkapj-ey’s  Letters  from  Italy. 


THE  WANDEBING  JEW. — A Bomance,  by  Eugene  Sue. 


Charter  CLXYII. — Duty. 

Bodin,  slowing  retreating  backwards  under  a fire  from  the  enraged 
eyes  of  Dagobert,  had  reached  the  door,  casting  sinister  and  scrutinizing 
glances  on  the  sisters,  who  were  visibly  affected  by  the  purposed  indis- 
cretion of  Jocrisse.  (Dagobert  had  given  him  positive  directions  not  to 
mention  the  illness  of  their  governess  to  the  young  ladies,  and  the  supposed 
simpleton  had  acted  in  direct  contradiction  to  these  orders.) 

Bose,  hastily  approaching  the  soldier,  said  to  him,  “ Good  heaven ! is  it 
true  that  poor  Madame  Augustine  has  been  attacked  with  the  cholera?” 

“ No! — I don’t  know — I don’t  believe  it!”  replied  the  soldier,  with  em- 
barrassment. “Besides,  what  does  that  signify?” 

“ Dagobert,  you  wish  to  conceal  the  evil  from  us,”  said  Blanche.  “ I 
recollect  now,  how  you  hesitated  a little  while  ago,  when  speaking  about 
our  governess.” 

“ If  she  is  in  sickness,  we  ought  not  to  abandon  her.  She  compas- 
sionated our  sorrows,  we  ought  to  compassionate  her  sufferings.” 

“ Come,  sister,  let  us  go  to  her  room,”  said  Blanche,  making  a step 
towards  the  door,  where  Bodin  still  stood,  giving  increased  attention  to 
this  unexpected  scene,  on  which  he  appeared  to  be  deeply  reflecting. 

“ You  shall  not  leave  this  room,”  said  the  soldier,  with  severity  to  the 
two  sisters. 

“ Dagobert,”  firmly  replied  Bose,  “ the  question  is  one  of  a sacred  duty ; 
it  would  be  cowardly  to  be  found  wanting.” 

“ I tell  you  again,  that  you  shall  not  go,”  said  the  soldier,  stamping  his 
foot  angrily. 

“ My  friend,”  replied  Blanche,  with  an  air  not  less  resolved  than  her 
sister,  and  with  a sort  of  pride  that  tinged  her  lovely  countenance  with  a 
flush,  “ our  father,  on  quitting  us,  furnished  a noble  example  of  devotion 
to  duty.  He  would  scarcely  forgive  us  for  having  so  soon  forgotten  his 
lesson.” 

“ What!”  exclaimed  Dagobert,  quite  furious,  and  going  up  to  the  sisters 
to  prevent  their  intention,  “ do  you  imagine,  that  if  your  governess  had  the 
cholera,  I would  permit  you  to  go  near  her  under  the  pretext  of  duty? 
Your  duty  is  to  live,  and  to  live  happily  for  your  father’s  sake;  and  mine, 
to  see  that  you  do  so;  therefore,  let  us  have  no  more  of  this  folly.” 

“We  should  incur  no  danger  in  paying  our  governess  a visit  in  her 
room,”  said  Bose. 

“ And,  even  should  there  be  danger,”  added  Blanche,  “ we  ought  not  to 
be  deterred  by  it.  Therefore,  Dagobert,  be  kind,  and  let  us  go.” 

Bodin,  who  had  been  an  attentive  and  thoughtful  listener  to  the  pre- 
ceding conversation,  suddenly  started,  his  eyes  sparkled,  and  a gleam  of 
ill-boding  joy  illumined  his  countenance. 

“Dagobert,  you  cannot  refuse  us,”  said  Blanche.  “ You  would  do  for  us 
what  you  are  angry  with  our  wishing  to  do  for  another.” 

Dagobert,  who  by  placing  himself  at  the  door,  had  till  then,  as  it  were, 
barred  up  the  passage  against  the  Jesuit  and  the  two  sisters,  after  a 
moment’s  reflection,  shrugged  his  shoulders,  moved  away,  and  calmly  said, 
“ What  an  old  fool  I am ! Go,  young  ladies,  go ! and  if  you  find  Madame 
Augustine  in  the  house,  you  have  my  full  permission  to  remain  with  her.” 
Surprised  at  the  calmness  and  the  language  of  Dagobert,  the  young 
ladies  stood  motionless  and  undecided. 

“ If  our  governess  be  not  here,  where  is  she  then?”  said  Bose. 

“ And  do  you  really  think  that  I am  going  to  tell  you,  seeing  the  deter- 
mination you  have  adopted?” 

“ She  is  dead!”  exclaimed  Bose,  turning  pale. 

“ No,  no;  make  yourself  easy  on  that  point,”  hastily  replied  the  soldier. 
“ No;  I swear  by  your  father  that  she  is  not.  Only,  on  the  first  symptoms 
of  the  disease,  she  requested  that  she  might  be  removed  from  the  house, 
apprehending  that  it  might  be  dangerous  to  those  who  were  in  it.” 

“ Kind,  generous  woman!”  said  Bose,  affectionately;  “and  you  will 
not ” 

“ I will  not  allow  you  to  leave  the  house,  and  you  shall  not.  I ought, 
indeed,  to  lock  you  in  your  room,”  said  the  soldier,  stamping  with  rage. 
Then,  recollecting  that  the  unfortunate  indiscretion  of  Jocrisse  had  caused 
all  this  disturbance,  he  added,  in  the  height  of  his  fury,  “ Oh ! I will  break 
my  stick  about  the  shoulders  of  that  rascal!”  Saying  which,  he  turned 
towards  the  door,  where  Bodin  was  still  standing,  silent  and  attentive, 
dissembling,  under  his  habitual  imperturbability,  the  fatal  hopes  he  had 
conceived. 

The  young  ladies,  no  longer  doubting  the  departure  of  their  governess, 
and  convinced  that  Dagobert  would  not  tell  them  where  she  had  gone  to, 
remained  thoughtful  and  melancholy. 

At  sight  of  the  priest,  whom  he  had  for  the  moment  forgotten,  the  anger 
of  the  soldier  revived,  and  he  said  to  him,  harshly,  “ What!  are  you  still 
there?” 

“ I would  merely  observe,  my  dear  sir,”  said  Bodin,  with  an  air  of  mild- 
ness, that  he  well  knew  how  to  assume  when  occasion  required,  “that  as 
you  had  placed  yourself  before  the  door,  I was  naturally  prevented  from 
going  out.” 

“ Very  well.  Now,  then,  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  you;  so  file  off.” 

“I  shall  lose  no  time  in  filing  off,  my  dear  sir;  though  I think  I have 
some  right  to  express  my  surprise  at  the  reception  I have  met  with.” 

“ It  is  not  a question  of  reception,  but  of  departure;  so  be  off.” 

“ I came  here,  my  dear  sir,  to  have  a little  conversation  with  you.” 

“ I have  no  time  for  conversation.” 
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“ The  subject  is  an  important  one.” 

“ The  only  important  subject  that  concerns  me  is  to  remain  with  these 
children.” 

“ May  be  so,  my  dear  sir,”  said  Iiodin,  who  was  now  at  the  threshold  of 
the  door;  “ I will  not  importune  you  any  longer.  Forgive  my  indiscretion; 

but,  as  the  bearer  of  news — good  news  of  Marshal  Simon — I came ” 

“ News  of  our  father?”  said  Rose,  earnestly,  advancing  towards  Rodin. 

“ Oh!  what  is  it?  what  is  it,  sir?”  added  Blanche. 

“ You  bring  news  of  the  marshal?  You?”  said  Dagobert,  eyeing  Rodin 
with  a suspicious  look.  “ And  what  is  the  news?” 

But  Rodin,  before  replying  to  the  question,  quitted  the  door,  returned  to 
the  chamber,  and  contemplating  with  admiration  Rose  and  Blanche  alter- 
nately, he  said,  “ How  delightful  it  is  to  me  to  bring  happiness  to  these 
young  ladies!  again  to  behold  them  as  charming  and  affectionate  as  when 
I saw  them  last,  although  certainly  in  better  spirits  than  on  the  day  I 
sought  for  and  released  them  from  that  infamous  convent  where  they  were 
confined  like  prisoners!  With  what  pleasure  I beheld  them  rush  into  their 
father’s  arms!” 

“That  was  their  proper  place;  but  this  is  not  yours,”  said  Dagobert, 
rudely,  still  holding  the  folding  door  open  behind  Rodin. 

“ You  will,  at  least,  admit  that  I was  not  out  of  place  at  Doctor  Balei- 
nier’s?”  said  the  Jesuit,  shrewdly  looking  at  the  soldier.  “You  may 
remember  the  day  when,  in  that  madhouse,  I restored  to  you  the  imperial 
cross,  for  the  loss  of  which  you  grieved  so  much;  the  day  when  the  noble 
Mademoiselle  Cardoville  introduced  me  to  you  as  her  deliverer — when  you 
had  nearly  strangled  me,  my  dear  sir.  What  I have  the  honour  to  tell 
you,  my  dear  young  ladies,  is  a fact,”  added  Rodin,  with  a smile.  “ This 
gallant  soldier  was  in  the  act  of  strangling  me — for  I may  say  it  without 
making  him  angry — he  has,  notwithstanding  his  age,  an  arm  of  iron!  Ha! 
ha!  ha!  But  the  Prussians  and  Cossacks  know  that  better  than  I do.” 

In  these  few  words  Rodin  had  reminded  Dagobert  and  the  young  ladies 
of  the  services  he  had  actually  rendered  them;  and  although  the  marshal 
had  heard  Mademoiselle  Cardoville  speak  of  Rodin  as  a very  dangerous 
man,  whose  dupe  she  had  been  completely  made,  the  father  of  Rose  and 
Blanche,  incessantly  tormented  and  harassed  as  he  had  been,  had  never 
communicated  this  circumstance  to  Dagobert;  but  the  latter,  taught  by 
experience,  and  notwithstanding  appearances  were  so  much  in  favour  of 
the  Jesuit,  felt  an  insurmountable  prejudice  against  him;  so  that  he  replied 
very  unceremoniously,  “ There  is  no  necessity  to  discuss  here  whether  I 

have  a powerful  arm  or  not;  but ” 

“ If  I made  allusion  to  that  innocent  playfulness  on  your  part,  my  dear 
sir,”  said  Rodin,  in  a mild  tone,  interrupting  Dagobert,  and  wriggling  closer 
to  the  sisters  by  that  kind  of  sinuosity  of  the  reptile  so  familiar  to  him, 
“ If  I made  allusion  to  it,  it  was  merely  because  the  recollection  of  the 
trifling  services  I have  been  too  happy  in  rendering  you  involuntarily 
crossed  my  mind.” 

Dagobert  fixed  a stern  look  upon  Rodin,  whose  flabby  eyelids  speedily 
dropped  over  his  red  eyes.  “ In  the  first  place,”  said  the  soldier,  after  a 
momentary  silence,  “ a man  of  right  feelings  never  boasts  of  the  services 
he  has  rendered;  and  you  have  made  three  distinct  references  to  them.” 

“ But,  Dagobert,”  said  Rose,  in  a whisper,  “ if  he  has  any  news  to  tell 
us  of  our  father?” 

The  soldier  moved  his  hand,  as  though  to  request  the  young  lady  not 
to  interrupt  him,  and  continued,  still  keeping  his  eyes  stedfastly  fixed  upon 
Rodin,  “ You  are  a cunning  rogue;  but  I am  not  a greenhorn.” 

“I,  a cunning  rogue?”  said  Rodin,  with  a hypocritical  stare.’ 

“Yes,  completely  so.  You  think  you  can  wind  round  me  with  your  fair 
speeches;  but  it  won’t  do.  Now,  mark  me  well.  One  of  your  gang  of 
black  gowns  stole  my  cross  from  me.  You  restored  it.  Good.  One  of 
your  gang  stole  these  children.  You  sought  and  found  them.  Good. 
You  denounced  the  renegade  d’Aigrigny.  Very  true.  But  all  this  only 
proves  two  things:  the  first,  that  you  were  base  enough  to  be  an  accom- 
plice in  these  villanies;  the  second,  that  you  have  been  quite  as  base,  in 
denouncing  them.  Both  characters  are  infamous.  I suspect  you. 
Therefore,  file  off,  and  quickly;  the  sight  of  you  is  baneful  to  these 
children.” 

“ But,  my  dear  sir ” 

“There  are  no  ‘buts’  in  the  case,”  replied  the  irritated  Dagobert. 

“ When  such  a man  as  you  pretends  to  be  doing  good,  there  must  be  some 
great  evil  cloaked  under  it.  It  makes  one  distrustful,  and  I suspect  you.” 
“I  clearly  perceive,”  said  Rodin,  drily,  and  concealing  his  increasing 
disappointment,  for  he  had  imagined  he  could  easily  have  wheedled  the 
soldier,  “ that  I am  not  properly  understood;  but  if  you  would  reflect  at 
all,  what  interest  have  I in  deceiving  you?  And,  above  all,  why  should  I 
attempt  to  deceive  you?” 

“ You  have  some  interest  in  wishing  to  remain  here  in  spite  of  me,  when 
I have  told  you  so  frequently  to  go.” 

“ I did  myself  the  honour  to  acquaint  you  with  the  obiect  of  my  visit, 
my  dear  sir.” 

“ That  you  have  news  from  Marshal  Simon,  is  it  not?” 

“ The  same.  I am  happy  in  possessing  news  from  the  marshal,”  replied 
Rodin,  again  sidling  up  to  the  young  ladies,  in  order,  as  it  were,  to  regain 
the  ground  he  had  lo3t,  and  added,  “Yes,  my  dear  young  ladies,  I have 
some  intelligence  of  your  noble  father.” 

“ Then  come  along  with  me,  and  you  can  tell  it,”  replied  Dagobert. 
“How!  You  would  not  have  the  cruelty  to  prevent  these  dear  young 
ladies  from  hearing  the  news  I have?” 

“Death,  sir!”  exclaimed  Dagobert,  in  a voice  of  thunder,  “ you  will  not, 


then,  perceive  the  repugnance  I feel  at  kicking  a man  of  your  age  out  of 
doors?  But  that  will  be  the  end  of  it.” 

“ Nay,  nay,”  mildly  said  Rodin,  “ do  not  get  into  such  a passion  with  a 
kind-hearted  poor  old  man  like  me.  Indeed,  I am  not  worth  the  trouble 
of  it.  Since  it  must  be  so,  I will  go  with  you,  and  tell  you  what  I have  to 
say;  and  you  will  be  sorry  for  not  having  permitted  me  to  speak  it  in  the 
presence  of  these  dear  young  ladies;  and  you  deserve  that  punishment  for 
your  ill-nature.”  Saying  which,  Rodin,  after  having  made  a fresh  bow, 
and  concealing  his  spite  and  rage,  preceded  Dagobert,  who  shut  the  door, 
making  a sign  that  was  understood  by  the  young  ladies,  who  now  re- 
mained by  themselves. 

* * * * * * 

“ Well,  Dagobert,  what’s  the  news  of  our  father?”  anxiously  inquired 
Rose  of  the  soldier,  on  his  return,  about  a quarter  of  an  hour  after. 

“ Why,  this  old  sorcerer  was,  in  fact,  acquainted  with  the  departure  of 
the  marshal,  and  that  he  left  home  in  very  good  spirits.  He  tells  me,  also, 
that  he  knows  M.  Robert;  but  how  he  could  have  been  informed  of  all  this 
I don’t  know,”  thoughtfully  added  the  soldier;  “but  it  furnishes  an  addi- 
tional reason  for  my  distrusting  him.” 

“But  what  is  the  news  of  our  father?”  asked  Rose. 

“ One  of  the  friends  of  this  old  wretch  (I  can’t  help  calling  him  so)  is 
acquainted  with  your  father,  as  he  tells  me,  and  met  him  twenty-five 
leagues  from  Paris;  and  knowing  that  the  man  was  returning  to  Paris, 
the  marshal  requested  him  to  tell  you,  or  to  cause  you  to  be  told,  that  he 
was  quite  well,  and  that  he  hoped  soon  to  see  you  again.” 

“ Ah ! that  is  good  news,”  exclaimed  Rose. 

“ You  now  see,  Dagobert,  that  you  were  wrong  in  your  suspicions  about 
this  poor  old  man,”  added  Blanche.  “ How  very  harshly  you  behaved  to 
him!” 

“ May  be  so ; but  I am  not  sorry  for  it.” 

“ Why  not?” 

“ I have  my  reasons;  and  one  of  the  strongest  is,  that  when  I first  saw 
him  enter,  and  turn  and  wriggle  about  you,  I felt  as  chilly  as  though  my 
very  marrow  were  freezing,  without  knowing  why.  Had  I seen  a coiled 
serpent  darting  upon  you,  I should  not  have  been  more  terrified.  Although 
I knew  that  in  my  presence  he  could  not  harm  you,  yet  I must  tell  you, 
my  children,  that,  notwithstanding  the  services  that,  after  all,  he  has  ren- 
dered us,  I felt  a strong  inclination  to  throw  him  out  of  the  window.  And 
yet  such  a mode  of  evincing  my  gratitude  is  not  a very  natural  one; 
but  still  it  is  necessary  to  be  guarded  against  people  who  inspire  such 
feelings.” 

“ Dear  Dagobert,  it  is  your  affection  for  us  that  makes  you  so  suspicious,” 
said  Rose,  fondly,  “ and  that  proves  how  much  you  love  us.” 

“How  dearly  you  love  your  children!”  added  Blanche,  approaching 
Dagobert,  and  casting  an  intelligent  glance  towards  her  sister,  as  though 
both  were  attempting  to  carry  out  some  little  conspiracy  that  had  been 
agreed  on  in  the  soldier’s  absence. 

The  latter,  who  was  in  one  of  his  suspicious  moods,  looked  at  the  sisters 
in  turn;  and  then  shaking  his  head,  he  replied,  “Hem,  hem!  You  are 
capital  coaxers.  I know  you  have  some  favour  to  ask.” 

“ Right,  right,”  said  Rose ; “ you  know  that  we  never  tell  stories.” 

“ Come,  now,  Dagobert,  be  reasonable;  this  is  the  long  and  the  short  of 
it,”  added  Blanche. 

And  both  of  them,  twining  round  the  soldier,  joined  their  hands  on  his 
shoulder,  smiling  on  him  with  the  most  seductive  air  imaginable. 

“Well,  then,  say,  what  is  it?”  said  Dagobert,  regarding  first  one,  then 
the  other.  “ I won’t  say  that  I shall  grant  it.  I know  that  it  has  reference 
to  some  very  difficult  point  to  be  gained,  I am  sure  of  that.” 

“ Listen,  then.  You  who  are  yourself  so  brave,  so  kind,  so  just;  you  who 
have  so  frequently  praised  our  courage,  as  well  becoming  the  daughters  of  a 
soldier — — ” 

“ Come,  to  the  point,  to  the  point!”  said  Dagobert,  who  began  to  be 
uneasy  at  these  precautionary  preliminaries. 

The  young  lacly  was  about  to  speak,  when  some  one  tapped  timidly  at 
the  door.  [The  lesson  Dagobert  had  taught  Jocrisse  had  furnished  a 
salutary  example,  as  he  had  just  dismissed  him,  without  a moment’s 
warning,  from  the  house.] 

“ Who’s  there?”  said  Dagobert. 

“ ’Tis  I,  J ustin,  M.  Dagobert,”  said  a voice. 

“ Come  in.” 

One  of  the  servants,  an  honest,  faithful  man,  made  his  appearance. 

“ What  is  it?”  said  the  soldier. 

“ M.  Dagobert,”  replied  Justin,  “ there  is  a lady  below,  in  her  carriage, 
who  has  sent  one  of  her  footmen  to  inquire  if  she  may  be  allowed  an 
interview  with  the  duke  and  the  young  ladies.  She  was  informed  that  the 
duke  was  not  here,  but  that  the  young  ladies  were.  She  then  requested 
to  see  them,  saying  that  it  respected  a petition.” 

“Have  you  seen  the  lady?  did  she  mention  her  name?” 

“ She  did  not  mention  her  name,  M.  Dagobert;  but  she  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a lady  of  rank.  Her  carriage  is  a superb  one,  and  her  liveries  very 
splendid.” 

“ And  she  comes  with  a petition,”  said  Rose  to  Dagobert,  “ undoubtedly 
on  behalf  of  the  poor.  She  has  been  told  that  we  are  here,  and  we,  there- 
fore, cannot  refuse  to  see  her,  as  it  appears  to  me.” 

“ What  do  you  think  of  it,  Dagobert?”  inquired  Blanche, 

“A  lady— there’s  no  harm  in  that;  it’s  not  like  that  old  sorcerer  jus 
now,”  said  the  soldier.  “ Besides,  I shall  remain  with  you.”  Then,  turning 
to  Justin,  he  added,  “ Ask  the  lady  to  walk  up  stairs.” 
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The  servant  quitted  the  room. 

“ What,  Dagobert,  are  you,  then,  distrustful  of  this  lady,  whom  you  do 
not  even  know?” 

“ Hear  me,  my  dear  children.  I had  no  reason  to  distrust  my  generous 
and  excellent  wife,  had  I?  That,  however,  did  not  prevent  her  from 
delivering  you  over  to  those  black-gowned  gentry;  and  that,  too,  without 
intending  any  injury,  but  merely  in  obedience  to  the  directions  of  her 
rascally  confessor.” 

“ Poor  woman!  that’s  very  true!  She  was  very  fond  of  11s,  nevertheless,” 
said  Bose,  pensively. 

“ Have  you  heard  of  her  lately?”  said  Blanche. 

“ The  day  before  yesterday.  She  is  getting  better  and  better.  The 
fresh  air  of  the  little  village  where  Gabriel’s  curacy  is  situated,  is  highly 
favourable  to  her,  and  she  takes  care  of  the  house  for  him.” 

At  this  moment  the  folding  doors  of  the  chamber  were  thrown  open,  and 
the  Princess  Saint  Dizier  walked  in,  making  a respectful  courtesy.  She 
had  one  of  those  large  red  velvet  purses  in  her  hand,  that  are  used  for  the 
purpose  of  church  collections. 

Chapter  CLXYIH. — The  Petition. 

We  have  said  that  the  Princess  Saint  Dizier  knew  how  to  assume,  when 
necessary,  a most  insinuating  exterior,  and  to  put  on  the  mask  of  affecta- 
tion; and  having,  moreover,  preserved  the  agreeable  manners  of  her 
younger  days,  that  coaxing  sort  of  archness  which  is  peculiarly  be- 
witching, she  now  applied  it  to  the  carrying  out  her  religious  intrigues, 
in  the  same  manner  as  she  had  applied  it  with  so  much  success,  at  former 
periods,  in  her  amorous  flirtations.  Her  aristocratical  demeanour,  softened 
and  blended  with  an  apparent  cordiality  and  affected  simplicity,  came  also 
to  the  aid  of  her  prepossessing  manners,  and  enabled  her  to  enact  the 
charitable  lady  marvellously  well. 

Such  was  the  appearance  of  the  princess  when  she  introduced  herself  to 
the  daughters  of  Marshal  Simon  and  to  Dagobert.  A dress  of  grey  China 
crape,  tightly  fitting  her,  admirably  concealed  her  rather  full  figure.  A 
chaperon  of  black  velvet,  with  numerous  curls  of  light  hair,  encircled  her 
plump  face  and  double  chin.  She  was  still  handsome;  and  a look  of  bland 
mildness,  with  a sweet  smile,  which  set  off  her  white  teeth  to  the  greatest 
advantage,  gave  to  her  countenance  an  expression  of  amiable  urbanity. 

Dagobert,  spite  of  his  ill-temper,  and  Bose  and  Blanche,  notwithstanding 
their  timidity,  felt  themselves  entirely  prepossessed  in  favour  of  Madame 
Saint  Dizier  at  the  first  glance.  The  latter,  approaching  the  young  ladies 
most  gracefully,  saluted  them  with  a half-curtsey,  and  said,  in  a smooth- 
tongued, insinuating  manner,  “ Is  it  to  the  Misses  de  Ligny  I have  the 
honour  of  addressing  myself?” 

Bose  and  Blanche,  unaccustomed  to  hear  themselves  accosted  by  the 
honourable  appellation  that  distinguished  their  father,  blushed,  and  re- 
garded each  other  with  embarrassment,  without  replying. 

Dagobert,  desirous  of  relieving  them,  said  to  the  princess,  “Yes,  madame, 
these  young  ladies  are  the  daughters  of  Marshal  Simon;  but,  from  habit, 
we  simply  call  them  the  Misses  Simon.” 

“ I am  not  at  all  surprised  to  find,  sir,”  replied  the  princess,  “ that  a be- 
coming modesty  should  be  one  of  the  prominent  qualities  of  the  daughters 
of  the  marshal.  They  will,  however,  I hope,  readily  excuse  me  for  having 
addressed  them  by  that  glorious  name,  which  recals  the  unfading  recol- 
lection of  one  of  the  most  brilliant  actions  of  their  father.” 

At  these  flattering  and  generous  compliments,  Bose  and  Blanche  cast  a 
grateful  look  on  Madame  Saint  Dizier;  while  Dagobert,  gloriously  proud 
of  such  praise,  addressed  at  the  same  time  to  the  marshal  and  his 
daughters,  felt,  like  them,  more  and  more  at  ease  with  the  lady  petitioner. 

The  latter  continued,  in  an  affecting,  winning  tone,  “ I have  waited  upon 
you,  young  ladies,  with  the  fullest  reliancG  on  the  examples  which  the 
marshal  has  given  you,  to  implore  your  charity  in  behalf  of  the  unhappy 
victims  of  the  cholera.  I am  one  of  the  lady  patronesses  in  this  act  of 
benevolence;  and  whatever  you  may  think  proper  to  bestow  will  be  received 
with  the  liveliest  gratitude.” 

“ It  is  we,  madame,  who  ought  to  be  grateful  to  you,  for  condescending 
to  think  of  us,  when  engaged  in  this  labour  of  love,”  gracefully  replied 
Blanche. 

“Excuse  me,  madame,”  added  Bose,  “while  I go  and  fetch  all  that  we 
have  in  our  power  to  offer  you.”  And  exchanging  a glance  with  her 
sister,  the  young  lady  quitted  the  room,  and  entered  her  bedchamber, 
which  was  adjoining. 

“ Madame,”  respectfully  said  Dagobert,  who  had  been  entirely  deceived 
by  the  language  and  manners  of  the  princess,  “ pray  do  us  the  honour  to 
be  seated  until  Bose  returns  with  her  offering.”  And  then,  having  placed 
a chair  for  the  princess,  -who  sat  down,  he  said  hastily,  “ You  must  pardon 
me,  madame,  for  having  said  ‘ Bose’  so  unceremoniously,  when  speaking  of 
one  of  the  daughters  of  Marshal  Simon,  but  I have  known  these  children 
from  their  birth.” 

“ And,  next  to  my  father,  we  have  not  a better,  a more  tender,  or  a 
more  devoted  friend  than  Dagobert,  madame,”  said  Blanche,  addressing  the 
princess* 

“ I can  easily  believe  that,  mademoiselle,”  replied  the  devotee;  “for  both 
yourself  and  your  dear  sister  appear  to  be  deserving  such  devotion — a de- 
votion,” added  the  princess,  turning  to  Dagobert,  “ as  honourable  to  those 
who  inspire  it  as  to  him  who  feels  it.” 

“Faith,  madame,”  said  Dagobert,  “I  feel  both  honoured  and  flattered; 

for  there  is  something But,  hold;  here  comes  Bose  with  her  hoard.” 

Tfee  young  lady  at  that  jporaeat  entered  the  drawing-roops,  with  a tqle- 


rably  well-filled  green  silk  purse  in  her  hand,  which  she  gave  to  the 
princess,  who  had  once  or  twice  turned  her  head  towards  the  door  with 
concealed  impatience,  as  though  she  expected  the  arrival  of  some  person 
who  had  not  yet  appeared;  but  this  movement  had  been  unobserved  by 
Dagobert. 

“ We  regret,  madame,  that  it  is  out  of  our  power  to  offer  you  more,”  said 
Bose  to  Madame  Saint  Dizier;  “ but  this  is  all  we  possess.” 

“ How?  Gold!”  said  the  devotee,  on  beholding  a number  of  louis-d’ors 
sparkling  through  the  network  of  the  purse.  “Why,  your  humble  gift  is 
one  of  rare  generosity.”  And  the  princess  added,  contemplating  the 
young  ladies  affectionately,  “ This  money,  no  doubt,  was  intended  for 
your  amusements,  or  for  your  toilet;  and  that  makes  the  gift  the  more 
worthy.  Ah ! I see  that  1 was  not  mistaken  in  my  estimate  of  your  hearts. 
You  thus  impose  privations  on  yourselves  that  are  often  painful  to  young 
ladies  to  submit  to.” 

“Madame,”  said  Bose,  with  some  embarrassment,  “be  assured  that  this 
offering  will  not  be  any  privation  to  us.” 

“Oh!  I believe  you,”  gracefully  replied  the  princess.  “You  are  too 
handsome  to  require  any  superfluous  assistance  from  the  toilet;  and  you 
have  too  pure  a soul  not  to  prefer  the  delights  of  charity  to  any  other 
pleasure.” 

“ Madame — — ” 

“ Thank  you,  young  ladies,”  said  Madame  Saint  Dizier,  smiling,  and 
accepting  the  present  with  the  air  of  a charitable  lady.  “ Do  not  suffer 
yourselves  to  be  abashed  by  these  praises.  At  my  age  I never  flatter;  and 
I am  talking  to  you  like  a mother — or  I should  rather  say,  like  a grand- 
mother— for  I am  quite  old  enough  for  that.” 

“It  would  afford  us,  madame,  the  highest  gratification,  if  our  offering 
may  be  a means  of  alleviating'  any  of  the  misfortunes  for  the  relief  of 
which  you  are  anxious,”  said  Bose,  “ for  these  misfortunes  are  undoubtedly 
dreadful.” 

“ Oh!  yes,  very  dreadful,”  sorrowfully  replied  the  devotee;  “but  it  is  no 
small  consolation  to  those  unfortunates  to  behold  the  interest  and  the  com- 
passion with  which  they  inspire  all  classes  of  society.  In  my  capacity  as 
a collector,  I have,  better  than  any  one  else,  been  enabled  to  appreciate  the 

generous  devotion  which,  as  one  may  say,  is  contagious;  for ” 

“Hear  that!”  exclaimed  Dagobert,  triumphantly  interrupting  the 
princess,  in  order  to  put  a construction  on  her  words  that  might  be 
favourable  to  the  opposition  he  had  shewn  to  their  wishes  of  paying  their 
sick  governess  a visit.  “ Do  you  hear  what  the  lady  has  so  well  stated? — 
that  in  certain  cases  devotion  becomes  a species  of  contagion.  Now,  there 

is  nothing  worse  than  contagion;  and ” 

The  soldier  was  prevented  from  continuing,  as  a servant  entered  the 
room,  and  acquainted  him  that  some  one  wished  to  speak  with  him  imme- 
diately. 

The  princess  skilfully  concealed  the  satisfaction  she  felt  at  this  incident, 
to  which  she  was  no  stranger,  as  it  separated  Dagobert  for  some  moments 
from  the  young  ladies. 

Dagobert,  on  the  contrary,  vexed  at  being  obliged  to  leave,  rose  from 
his  seat;  and  addressing  the  princess,  said,  “I  feel  obliged  to  you,  madame, 
for  your  excellent  remarks  on  the  contagion  of  devotion;  and  I entreat 
that  before  you  leave  you  will  impress  them  on  the  minds  of  these  young 
ladies,  and  you  will  thereby  be  rendering  them  a great  service,  as  well  as 
their  father  and  myself.  I shall  speedily  return,  madame,  for  I must  again 
have  the  pleasure  of  thanking  you.”  Then,  as  he  passed  the  two  sisters, 
Dagobert  said  to  them,  in  a whisper,  “ You  cannot  do  better,  my  dear 
children,  than  pay  strict  attention  to  what  this  excellent  lady  says.”  And 
he  quitted  the  room,  respectfully  bowing  to  the  princess. 

The  soldier  was  no  sooner  gone  than  the  devotee  said  to  the  young 
ladies,  in  a calm  voice,  and  with  an  air  of  the  most  perfect  indifference, 
though  she  was  burning'  to  take  advantage  of  the  momentary  absence  of 
Dagobert  to  execute  the  directions  she  had  just  before  received  from 
Bodin,  “ I did  not  exactly  understand  the  latter  words  of  your  old  friend ; 
or  rather,  I believe  lie  misinterpreted  what  I said.  When  I spoke  just 
now  of  the  generous  contagion  of  devotion  it  was  far  from  my  intention  to 
hold  the  sentiment  up  to  censure;  for  I feel,  on  the  contrary,  the  deepest 
admiration  for  it.” 

“ Oh,  you  must,  madame,”  quickly  replied  Bose;  “ and  your  language 
gave  us  to  understand  so.” 

“ Oh,  madame,  if  you  did  but  know  the  close  affinity  your  words  have  to 
our  feelings!”  added  Blanche,  with  a significant  look  towards  her  sister. 

“ I felt  certain  that  hearts  like  yours  would  comprehend  me,”  replied  the 
devotee.  “Undoubtedly,  devotion  is  contagious;  but  it  is  a generous,  an 
heroic  contagion.  If  you  knew  the  touching,  the  affecting  instances  I 
daily  am  witness  to — with  what  enthusiasm  I have  started  at  the  acts  of 
courage  I have  seen!  Oh,  yes,  let  praise  and  glory  be  given  to  the  Lord!” 
added  Madame  Saint  Dizier,  piously.  “ All  classes,  all  conditions  of 
society  have  emulated  each  other  in  zeal  and  Christian  charity.  Ah ! if 
you  could  but  behold,  in  those  temporary  hospitals  that  have  been  esta- 
blished as  a primary  relief  for  those  who  have  been  smitten  with  the  con- 
tagion, what  a rivalry  of  devotion  there  has  been!  Bich  and  poor,  old  and 
young — woman  of  all  ages  hurrying  around  the  unfortunate  patients,  and 
looking  upon  it  as  a favour  to  be  the  first  admitted  to  the  pious  honour  of 
waiting  upon,  encouraging,  and  consoling  so  many  wretched  beings.  ’ 

“ And  those  courageous  persons  who  exhibit  so  lively  an  interest  are 
entire  strangers  to  those  to  whom  they  are  devoting  themselves !’’  said 
Bose,  addressing  her  sister  in  a voice  affected  by  admiration. 

“ No  doubt,”  replied  the  devotee.  “ Why,  it  waa  only  yesterday  that  I 
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was  moved  to  tears.  I was  visiting  a temporary  hospital  that  has  been 
established  not  far  from  this — indeed,  close  to  your  house.  One  of  the 
rooms  was  nearly  filled  with  poor  wretched  creatures  who  had  been  car- 
ried thither  in  a dying  state.  On  a sudden  I saw  a lady,  one  of  my 
friends,  accompanied  by  her  two  daughters — young,  handsome,  and  cha- 
ritable like  yourselves — come  in ; and  immediately  all  three,  the  lady  and 
her  daughters,  placed  themselves,  like  humble  servants  of  the  Lord,  under 
the  orders  of  the  medical  men,  in  attendance  upon  these  poor  patients.” 

The  two  sisters  exchanged  a look  that  it  is  impossible  to  describe  on 
hearing  these  words  of  the  princess — words  that  were  perfidiously  calcu- 
lated to  excite  in  the  highest  degree  the  generous  tendencies  of  the  young 
ladies;  for  Eodin  had  not  forgotten  their  profound  emotion  on  learning 
the  sudden  illness  of  their  governess.  The  rapid  and  penetrating  thoughts 
of  the  Jesuit  had  immediately  seized  this  incident,  and  he  had  as  readily 
given  the  cue  to  Madame  Saint  Dizier  to  act  upon  it. 

The  devotee  therefore  continued,  at  the  same  time  casting  a hasty  glance 
at  the  sisters,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  effect  of  her  observations.  “ You 
will  readily  imagine  that  in  the  foremost  rank  of  those  who  are  thus  ful- 
filling their  charitable  mission,  stand  the  ministers  of  the  Lord.  It  was 
only  this  very  morning,  in  the  hospital  I have  just  been  mentioning,  and 
which  is  close  at  hand,  I,  as  well  as  a great  many  others,  was  struck  with 
admiration  at  sight  of  a young  priest— what  do  I say? — of  an  angel,  who 
seemed  to  have  descended  from  Heaven  to  bring  the  unspeakable  consola- 
tions of  religion  to  those  poor  women.  Oh,  yes,  this  young  priest  must 
have  been  an  angelic  being.  For  if,  like  me,  you  knew  what  the  Abbe 

Gabriel,  under  such  afflicting  circumstances ” 

“ The  Abbe  Gabriel!”  exclaimed  both  young  ladies,  exchanging  looks  of 
surprise  and  joy. 

“ Do  you  then  know  him?”  asked  the  devotee,  in  feigned  surprise. 

“ Know  him,  madame?  Why,  he  saved  our  lives!” 

“ In  a shipwreck,  where  we  must  have  perished,  but  for  his  assistance.” 
“The  Abbe  Gabriel  saved  your  lives?”  said  Madame  Saint  Dizier, 
feigning  the  most  profound  astonishment.  “ Are  you  certain  that  you  are 
not  deceived?” 

“ Oh,  no,  no,  madame.  When  you  speak  of  his  courageous,  noble  devo- 
tion, it  must  be  him.” 

“ Besides,”  added  Rose,  ingenuously,  “ it  is  impossible  to  mistake  Gabriel; 
he  is  beautiful  as  an  archangel.” 

“ He  has  long  fair  hair,”  added  Blanche. 

“And  soft  blue  eyes,  so  lovely,  that  it  quite  affects  one  to  look  at  him,” 
said  Rose. 

“ There  can  be  no  doubt  it  is  the  same,”  replied  the  devotee.  “ You  can 
therefore  imagine  the  adoration  he  inspires,  and  the  incredible  ardour  of 
charity  his  example  breathes  into  all.  Ah!  had  you  but  heard  this  morn- 
ing with  what  affectionate  admiration  he  addressed  those  generous  women, 
who,  as  he  said,  had  the  noble  courage  to  console  their  sex,  like  sisters,  in 
that  asylum  of  suffering.  Alas ! although  I know  that  the  Lord  enjoins  us 
to  humility  and  self-abasement,  yet,  I confess  that,  on  hearing  the  Abbe 
Gabriel  this  morning,  I could  not  repel  a sort  of  pious  pride.  Yes,  in  spite 
of  me,  I appropriated  to  my  weak  efforts  a part  of  the  praises  he  bestowed 
on  those  females,  who,  according  to  his  affecting  language,  appeared  to 
recognize  a dearly  beloved  sister  in  each  poor  invalid,  by  the  side  of  whom 
they  knelt  to  administer  their  soothing  attentions.” 

“ Dost  thou  hear  that,  sister?”  said  Blanche  to  Rose,  with  exultation. 
“ How  proud  one  ought  to  feel  in  having  merited  a share  of  such  en- 
comiums.” 

“ Yes,  yes!”  exclaimed  the  princess,  studiously  calculating  the  effect  of 
her  words,  “ one  may  indeed  be  proud  of  them ; for  it  is  in  the  name  of 
humanity,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  they  are  bestowed;  and  one  would 
almost  think  that  it  was  God  speaking  through  his  inspired  minister.” 

“ Madame,”  said  the  excited  Rose,  whose  heart  was  beating  enthu- 
siastically at  the  language  of  the  devotee,  “ we  have  no  longer  any  mother, 
and  our  father  is  away.  You  possess  so  lovely  a soul,  so  noble  a heart, 
that  we  cannot  do  better  than  appeal  to  you  for  counsel.” 

“ "What  counsel,  my  dear  child?”  said  Madame  Saint  Dizier,  in  her  most 
insinuating  tone.  “Yes,  my  dear  child — for  you  must  permit  me  so  to 
call  you,  were  it  only  with  reference  to  our  ages.” 

“ It  is  delightful  to  hear  ourselves  so  addressed  by  you,  madame,”  said 
Blanche;  who  then  added:  “ We  have  a governess  who  always  shewed  the 
most  profound  attachment  to  us — she,  last  night,  was  attacked  with  the 
cholera.” 

“Oh,  my  God!”  exclaimed  the  devotee,  feigning  the  most  affecting 
anxiety.  “ And  how  is  she  getting  on  now?” 

“ Alas,  madame,  we  don’t  know.” 

“ What!  Have  you  not  then  seen  her  yet?” 

“Do  not  suppose  that  we  are  either  indifferent  or  ungrateful,  madame,” 
said  Blanche,  sorrowfully ; “ it  is  not  our  fault  that  we  are  not  now  at  the 
bedside  of  our  governess.” 

“And  who  is  it  that  prevents  you  from  so  doing?” 

“ Dagobert,  our  old  friend,  whom  you  saw  here  just  now.” 

“He!  On  what  ground  can  he  oppose  your  fulfilling  so  praiseworthy  a 
duty?” 

“ That  is  very  true,  madame.  Our  duty  clearly  is  that  we  should  be 
with  her.” 

Madame  Saint  Dizier  contemplated  the  young  ladies  by  turns,  as  though 
she  had  been  overcome  by  astonishment,  and  said,  “ Do  you  then  ask  me 
what  your  duty  is?  Is  it  possible  that  you,  whose  hearts  are  so  noble,  can 
put  such  a question  to  me?” 


“ Our  first  idea  was,  to  fly  instantly  to  our  governess,  I assure  you, 
madame;  but  Dagobert,  who  loves  us  so  much,  was  alarmed  for  our 
safety.” 

“ And  then,”  added  Rose,  “ our  father  has  so  great  a confidence  in  him; 
and,  in  his  tender  anxiety  for  us,  he  exaggerates  the  danger  we  should  be 
exposed  to  were  we  to  go  and  see  our  governess.” 

“The  scruples  of  this  excellent  man  are  excusable,”  said  the  devotee; 
“ but  his  fears  are,  as  you  say,  exaggerated.  I have  gone  for  a number  of 
days  to  visit  the  hospitals,  as  also  have  a great  many  ladies,  friends  of 
mine,  and  hitherto  we,  none  of  us,  have  felt  the  slightest  symptoms  of  the 
disease,  which  indeed,  after  all,  is  not  contagious — that  has  been  satis- 
factorily proved  now — therefore  you  need  he  under  no  further  appre- 
hension.” 

“ Whether  there  be  danger  or  not,  madame,  duty  calls  us  to  the  assis- 
tance of  our  governess.” 

“ I am  of  the  same  opinion,  my  dear  children,  or  else,  perhaps,  the  world 
might  accuse  you  of  ingratitude,  or  even  of  cowardice,”  added  Madame 
Saint  Dizier,  insinuatingly.  “ But  it  is  not  merely  a question  of  meriting 
the  good  opinion  of  the  world,  for  we  should  also  think  of  deserving  the 
mercy  of  the  Lord,  both  for  ourselves  and  those  who  belong  to  us.  And 
you  say  you  have  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  your  mother,  do  you 
not?” 

“ Alas ! madame,  we  have.” 

“ Well,  then,  my  dear  children,  although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  she 
is  now  in  paradise,  among  the  elect — —for  she  died  like  a Christian,  did 
she  not?  she  received  the  last  sacraments  of  our  holy  mother  church?” 
added  the  princess,  by  way  of  parenthesis. 

“ We  were  living  in  a desert,  in  the  depths  of  Siberia,  madame,”  deject- 
edly replied  Rose.  “ Our  mother  died  of  the  cholera,  and  there  was  no 
priest  in  the  neighbourhood  who  could  be  present  with  her.” 

“Is  that  possible?”  exclaimed  the  princess,  with  an  appearance  of  terror. 
“ Your  mother,  then,  died  without  the  divine  aid  of  a minister  of  the 
catholic  church?” 

“ My  sister  and  I watched  over  her  grave,  and  prayed  to  God  for  her,  as 
well  as  we  knew  how  to  pray,”  said  Rose,  with  her  eyes  streaming  with 
tears.  “ ’Twas  Dagobert  who  dug  the  pit  where  she  is  at  rest.” 

“Alas!  my  dear  children,”  said  the  devotee,  feigning  the  most  over- 
whelming dejection. 

“What  ails  you,  madame?”  exclaimed  the  affrighted  sisters. 

“Alas!  your  excellent  mother,  notwithstanding  all  her  virtues,  is  not 
yet  raised  among  the  elect  in  paradise.” 

“ What  do  you  say,  madame?” 

“Unhappily,  she  died  without  having  received  the  sacraments;  so  that 
her  soul  must  remain  in  purgatory,  awaiting  the  mercy  of  the  Lord — a 
deliverance  that  may  be  expedited  through  the  intercession  of  the  prayers 
that  are  daily  pronounced  throughout  the  church  for  the  redemption  of 
miserable  souls.” 

Madame  Saint  Dizier  had  assumed  so  afflicted,  so  positive,  and  so  feeli  ng 
an  air,  in  pronouncing  these  words,  that  the  young  ladies,  imbued  with  Ihe 
deepest  filial  affection,  in  their  innocence  readily  believed  that  the  terr  ms 
of  the  princess  were  owing  to  the  situation  of  their  mother,  and  condemned 
themselves  in  sorrowful  simplicity  for  their  ignorance  as  to  the  nature  of 
purgatory.  The  devotee  having  perceived,  by  the  melancholy  that  suddenly 
overspread  the  countenances  of  the  young  ladies,  that  her  base  hypocrisy 
had  produced  the  effect  she  desired,  continued ; — 

“We  must  not,  however,  despair,  my  dear  children;  the  Almighty, 
sooner  or  later,  will  call  your  mother  into  his  holy  paradise.  But!  am 
thinking  whether  you,  perhaps,  might  not  hasten  the  deliverance  of  her 
beloved  spirit?” 

“We,  madame?  Oh  say,  say  in  what  manner;  for  your  language 
respecting  our  poor  mother  has  terrified  us!” 

“ Poor  children,  how  very  interesting  they  are !”  said  the  princess, 
affectionately  squeezing  the  hands  of  the  sisters.  “You  may  be  assured 
that  it  is  in  your  power  to  do  much  for  your  mother, — yes,  you,  better  than 
any  one  else,  can  induce  the  Lord  to  withdraw'  her  unhappy  soul  from 
purgatory,  and  place  it  in  his  blessed  paradise.” 

“ Oh,  can  we!  can  we!  If  so,  say  how?” 

“ In  deserving  the  love  of  the  Lord  by  conduct  that  is  pleasing  to 
him.  Thus,  for  example,  you  cannot  do  anything  more  agreeable  than 
fulfilling  that  act  of  duty  and  gratitude  towards  your  governess.  Yes,  I 
am  almost  certain  that  such  a proof  of  Christian  zeal,  as  the  Abbe  Gabriel 
calls  it,  would  be  of  effectual  service  with  the  Lord  in  the  deliverance  of  your 
mother;  for,  in  his  loving  kindness,  the  Almighty  listens  with  special 
favour  to  the  prayers  of  daughters  interceding  for  their  mother,  and  who, 
in  order  to  obtain  his  mercy,  make  an  offering  of  the  noblest  and  most 
holy  actions.” 

“ Ah,  it  is  now  a question  no  longer  confined  to  our  governess !”  ex- 
claimed Blanche. 

“ Here  comes  Dagobert,”  said  Rose,  listening  to  the  soldier’s  step  as  he 

came  up  stairs. 

“ Keep  up  your  spirits,  be  calm,  and  don’t  say  a word  of  wfflat  I have 
told  you  to  this  excellent  man,”  said  the  princess,  hastily ; “ it  will  make 
him,  perhaps,  the  more  uneasy,  and  he  will  be  throwing  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  your  generous  resolution.” 

“ But  what  are  we  to  do,  madame,  in  order  to  discover  w here  our 
governess  is?”  said  Rose. 

“We’ll  find  out;  trust  that  to  me,”  said  the  devotee,  in  a whisper.  “I 
shall  come  again  to  see  you,  and  then  we_  will  lay  our  plans  together, — 
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yes,  we  frill  conspire  for  the  speedy  redemption  of  the  sold  of  your  poor 
mother.” 

Scarcely  had  the  devotee  insinuatingly  pronounced  these  last  words,  than 
the  soldier  re-entered  with  a lively  happy  step.  In  his  joy,  he  had  not 
perceived  the  emotion  of  the  two  sisters,  which  they  at  first  had  not  been 
able  to  dissemble. 

Madame  Saint  Dizier,  wishing  to  distract  the  soldier’s  attention,  said,  as 
she  rose  up  and  approached  him,  “ I could  not  take  leave  of  these  young 
ladies,  sir,  without  expressing  in  your  presence  all  the  praise  their  un- 
common merit  demands.” 

“ What  you  say  does  not  surprise  me,  madame,  but  it  makes  me  happy 
to  hear  it.  I hope  you  have  duly  lectured  their  naughty  little  heads  about 
the  contagion  of  devotion.” 

“ Make  yourself  quite  easy,  sir,”  said  the  devotee,  exchanging  a look 
full  of  meaning  with  the  young  ladies.  “ I have  said  all  that  is  necessary 
to  them  on  that  subject,  and  we  now  perfectly  understand  each  other.” 

These  words  entirely  satisfied  Dagobert;  and  Madame  Saint  Dizier,  after 
having  taken  an  affectionate  leave  of  the  sisters,  returned  to  her  carriage, 
and  went  to  seek  Rodin,  who  was  waiting  for  her  in  a hackney-coach  at 
a little  distance,  in  order  to  learn  the  result  of  the  interview. 

Chapter  CLXIX. — The  Cholera  Hospital. 

Amid  a number  of  temporary  hospitals  that  had  been  established  in  all 
quarters  of  Paris  during  the  prevalence  of  the  cholera,  there  was  one  occu- 
pying the  extensive  ground  floor  of  one  of  the  houses  in  the  Rue  Mont 
Blanc,  which  floor  being  at  that  time  untenanted,  had  been  very  generously 
placed  by  its  owner  at  the  disposal  of  the  authorities;  and  it  was  in  this 
lace,  among  others,  that  the  poor  patients  were  conveyed,  who,  having 
een  suddenly  attacked  by  the  disorder,  were  considered  in  too  dangerous 
a state  to  be  at  once  carried  to  the  regular  hospital. 

It  must  be  stated  to  the  credit  of  the  Parisian  population,  that  not  only 
voluntary  gifts  of  every  description  flowed  into  these  asylums,  but  that 
persons  in  all  classes  of  society,  people  of  fashion,  artists,  tradesmen, 
and  artisans,  organised  themselves  for  service  day  and  night,  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  order,  and  exercising  an  active  watch  in  these  pro- 
visional hospitals,  and  assisting  the  medical  men  in  enforcing  their  pre- 
cautions. Women,  also,  of  every  rank,  participated  in  this  effusion  of 
generous  sympathy  with  the  afflicted ; and  were  it  not  from  the  fear  of 
infringing  on  the  susceptibilities  of  modesty,  we  might  cite,  from  among  a 
thousand  instances,  the  example  of  two  young  and  lovely  women,  one  of 
whom  belonged  to  the  aristocracy,  and  the  other  to  the  family  of  a wealthy 
citizen,  who,  during  the  five  or  six  days  the  disease  was  raging  with  the 
gr  latest  violence,  came  every  morning  to  share  with  the  admirable  Sisters 
of  Charity  the  perilous  and  humble  cares  bestowed  by  the  latter  on  the 
indigent  patients  who  were  brought  to  these  temporary  hospitals  from  all 
parts  of  Paris. 

Buch  acts  of  paternal  love,  and  many  others,  indeed,  that  are  daily 
passing  around  us,  plainly  shew  how  very  vain  and  interested  are  the 
imj  udent  pretensions  of  certain  ultramontane  priests.*  Were  we  to  believe 
the,  n,  they  or  their  monks,  by  virtue  of  their  estrangement  from  all 
wor  I lly  affections,  are  alone  capable  of  furnishing  those  wonderful  instances 
of  self-denial  and  warm  charity  that  ought  to  be  the  pride  of  human 
nature.  Were  we  to  credit  them,  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  to  be 
compared  with  the  courage  and  devotion  of  the  priest  performing  his 
duties  in  administering  to  the  consolation  of  the  dying;  nothing  more 
admirable  than  the  Trappist,  who,  will  it  be  believed,  carries  his  spiritual 
abasement  even  to  the  tilling  and  cultivating  the  land  belonging  to  his 
order!  Is  not  this  wonderful?  Is  it  not  divine?  To  labour  at,  and  sow 
the  ground  of  which  he  is  to  reap  the  produce ! It  is  realty  most  heroic,  and 
we  admire  the  thing  to  the  full  extent  of  our  ability. 

But,  however,  while  acknowledging  all  the  merits  due  to  a good  priest, 
we  would  humbly  inquire  whether  the  following  are  monks,  priests,  or 
parsons : — 

Those  medical  men,  who  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  are  to  be 
found  at  the  wretched  pillow  of  the  poor  invalid?  Those  medical  men, 
who,  during  the  cholera,  risked  their  lives  a thousand  times  with  equal 
disinterested!! •’ss  and  intrepidity?  Those  learned,  but  young  practitioners, 


* See,  with  reference  to  this,  a most  singular  mandatory  letter  from  Cardinal 
Bonald,  Archbishop  of  Lyons,  primate  of  France,  &c.,  quoted  in  the  Univers.  In  this 
serio-comic  homily  the  cardinal  is  very  jocular  on  the  •works  of  the  writer  of  these  lines. 
(The  author  of  the  Wandering  Jew  has  had  the  misfortune  to  be  excommunicated  by  M. 
Bonald,  and  by  many  of  his  compeers,  of  Langres,  Chalons,  Chartres,  &c.,  &c  ) These 
drolleries  have  amused  us  very  much,  and  we  are  ready  with  all  our  hearts  to  pardon 
the  venerable  and  facetious  primate  of  France,  if  his  hypocritical  jokes  have  furnished 
the  smallest  amount  of  merriment  to  his  Hock,  for  gaiety  is  so  rare  and  delightful  a 
thing!  But  it  requires  something  more  than  buffoonery, even  from  so  archiepiscopal  an 
eminence,  to  convince  us  that  feelings  of  charity  and  human  affection  are  the  exclusive 
property  of  the  ultramontane  monks  : and  that  without  the  pale  of  the  priesthood  and  its 
adherents  there  is  nothing  but  hard-heartedness  and  selfishness.  We  implore  the  face- 
tious and  venerable  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Lyons  to  be  more  certain  on  this  point ; 
and  in  order  to  give  the  greater  weight  to  our  argument,  we  will  select  from  the  lowest 
class,  and  that  which  is  the  farthest  removed  from  religious  belief— degraded  women, 
for  example — and  we  will  bet  him  a wager  of  twenty-five  louis,  to  be  given  to  the  poor,  that 
the  sum  of  good  works  of  most  of  these  wretched  women,  furnished  in  assistance  to  the 
poor  of  their  own  sex  and  children,  is  equal  to  the  alms  bestowed  by  the  same  number 
of  canons  selected  from  the  chapter  of  the  facetious  and  venerable  primate  of  France, 
including  even  the  rascally  canon  who  has  so  furiously  waged  war  against  us  under  the 
cloak  of  a pious  pamphlet.  For  ourselves,  however,  we  infinitely  prefer  to  such  fero- 
cious absurdities  the  harmless  jokes  and  senile  mirth  of  the  dear  and  facetious  primate 
of  the  French , holding  the  same  opinion  as  Anacreon — “ that  a quiet  sort  of  gaiety  sits 
well  upon  old  men , and  that  it  is  pleasant  to  see  the  rose,  with  its  fresh  and  lively  colours, 
mingling  with  bright  silvery  hairs. ” 


who,  from  a desire  of  knowledge  and  a love  of  humanity,  besought  as  a 
favour,  as  an  honour,  that  they  might  be  allowed  to  brave  death  in  Spain 
when  the  yellow  fever  was  decimating  that  country? 

Was  it  celibacy,  was  it  estrangement  from  the  world,  that  inspired 
courage  into  so  many  generous  men?  Did  they  hesitate  to  sacrifice  their 
lives,  engaged  as  they  were,  in  their  pleasures,  or  in  the  delightful  duties 
of  a family?  No,  not  one  of  them  was  restrained  by  the  joys  that  life 
afforded.  The  greater  number  of  them  had  wives  and  children;  and  it  was 
because  they  kuew  the  delights  appertaining  to  a father  they  had  the 
courage  to  expose  themselves  to  death  to  save  the  wives  and  the  children 
of  their  brethren.  And  if,  in  short,  they  rushed  with  so  much  eagerness 
to  do  good,  it  was  because  they  lived  according  to  the  eternal  views  of  the 
Creator,  who  made  mankind  for  the  enjoyments  of  a family,  and  not  for 
the  barren  solitude  of  the  cloister. 

Are  they  Trappists — those  millions  of  husbandmen  and  agricultural 
labourers  who  till  and  water  with  the  sweat  of  their  brow  the  lands  that 
do  not  belong  to  them ; and  that,  too,  for  wages  insufficient  for  the  bare 
support  of  their  children? 

Finally  (and  this  may,  perhaps,  appear  puerile;  but  we  hold  it  as  un- 
answerable), are  they  monks,  priests,  or  parsons,  those  courageous  men, 
who,  at  all  hours  of  the  day  or  night,  thrust  themselves  almost  with  fabled 
intrepidity  into  the  midst  of  burning  flames,  climbing  over  the  heated 
beams  and  burning  fragments  to  preserve  property  that  does  not  belong  to 
them — to  save  people  who  are  unknown  to  them;  and  that,  too,  without 
pride,  without  privilege,  without  boasting,  without  any  other  remuneration 
than  the  bread  their  calling  gives  them?  And  all  this  without  pretending 
the  least  in  the  world  to  a monopoly  of  courage  and  devotion,  or  the  hope 
of  being  some  day  canonised.  And  yet  we  might,  perhaps,  think  that  so 
many  bold  firemen,  who  have  risked  their  lives  in  twenty  fires,  who  have 
snatched  old  men,  women,  and  children  from  the  flames,  and  preserved 
whole  towns  from  the  ravages  of  fire,  are  at  least  quite  as  worthy  in  the 
eyes  of  God  and  of  mankind  as  Saint  Polycarp,  Saint  Fructueux,  Saint 
Prive,  and  others  who  have  been  more  or  less  sanctified. 

No,  no!  thanks  to  the  moral  doctrines  of  all  ages,  all  people,  and  all 
philosophies — thanks  to  the  progressive  emancipation  of  mankind — the  sen- 
timents of  charity,  devotion,  and  brotherly  love  have  almost  become  natural 
instincts,  and  develope  themselves  wonderfully  when  man  finds  himself  in 
that  condition  of  relative  happiness  for  which  God  created  and  endowed 
him. 

No,  no!  those  ultramontane  intriguers  and  boasters  cannot  confine  to 
themselves,  as  they  would  make  you  believe,  the  handing  down  from  man 
to  man  the  self-denial  of  one  for  another.  Both  in  theory  and  practice, 
Marcus  Aurelius  was  quite  as  good  as  Saint  John,  Plato  as  Saint  Augustine, 
and  Confucius  as  Saint  Chrysostom.  From  antiquity  to  the  present  day 
motherly  affection,  friendship,  love,  knowledge,  glory,  and  liberty  have 
produced,  independent  of  creed,  an  army  of  glorious  names  and  noble 
victims,  to  oppose  to  the  saints  and  martyrs  of  the  calendar.  Yes!  we  re- 
peat that  the  monastic  orders,  who  pique  themselves  so  much  on  their 
devotion  to  humanity,  did  not  do  half  so  much  for  their  brethren  during 
the  dreadful  prevalence  of  the  cholera  as  the  dissolute  young  men,  the 
charming  and  lovely  women,  the  unbelieving  artists,  or  the  medical  ma- 
terialists. 

****** 

Two  days  had  elapsed  since  the  visit  of  Madame  Saint  Dizier  to  the 
children.  It  was  about  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning.  The  persons  who  had 
voluntarily  given  their  service  during  the  night  to  the  invalids  in  the  pro- 
visional hospital  in  the  Rue  Mont  Blanc  were  about  to  be  relieved  by 
others. 

“ Well,  gentlemen,”  said  one  of  the  new  arrivals,  “ how  do  things  go 
on?  Has  there  been  any  decrease  to-night  in  the  number  of  the  patients?” 

“ Unhappily,  not.  But  the  medical  men  think  that  the  contagion  has 
now  reached  its  height.” 

“ Let  us  hope,  then,  that  there  will  soon  be  a decrease.  Have  any  of 
the  gentlemen  whom  we  have  come  to  supersede  been  infected?” 

“ Last  night  there  were  eleven  of  us;  this  morning  there  are  only  nine.” 

“ That  Is  bad.  And  were  they  suddenly  attacked?” 

“ One  of  the  victims  was  a young  man  of  about  five-and-twenty — a 
cavalry  officer,  on  leave.  He  was,  as  it  were,  struck  like  lightning;  and 
in  less  than  a quarter  of  an  hour  was  a corpse.  Although  such  instances 
are  not  unfrequent,  we  were  all  amazed.” 

“ Poor  young  man ! ” 

“ He  had  a kind,  encouraging  word  or  a hope  for  everybody.  He  was 
so  well  skilled  in  supporting  the  moral  oourage  of  the  sick,  that  many  of 
them,  who  were  more  affected  by  fear  than  disease,  soon  quitted  the  hos- 
pital entirety  cured.” 

“How  melancholy!  So  noble  a young  fellow!  However,  his  death 
was  a glorious  one.  It  requires  quite  as  much  courage  to  die  in  this  man- 
ner as  in  battle.” 

“ The  only  one  who  rivalled  him  in  zeal  and  ardour  is  a young  priest,  of 
most  angelic  appearance;  they  call  him  the  Abbe  Gabriel.  He  is  indefa- 
tigable. He  scarcely  takes  any  rest,  running  from  one  to  the  other,  and 
doing  everything  for  everybody;  he  forgets  no  one.  The  consoling  lan- 
guage that  comes  from  the  very  bottom  of  his  heart  is  not  the  mere  com- 
mon-place of  his  calling.  I saw  him  shed  tears  over  a poor  woman  whose 
eyes  he  had  closed,  after  the  most  heart-rending  agonies.  Ah ! if  all  priests 
were  like  him  indeed ! ” 

“ Undoubtedly,  a good  priest  is  an  object  of  veneration;  but  who  was  the 
other  victim  from  among  your  ranks  ?” 
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“ Ab,  his  death  was  indeed  a dreadful  one.  Do  not  talk  of  it.  I have 
the  horrible  picture  still  before  my  eyes.” 

“ A rapid  attack  of  cholera?” 

“ Had  the  unfortunate  fellow  died  simply  from  the  infection,  you  would 
not  have  seen  me  so  terrified  at  the  recollection.” 

“ What  did  he  die  from,  then?” 

“ It  is  altogether  a most  melancholy  history.  About  three  days  ago,  a 
man  was  brought  here  whom  they  believed  was  simply  affected  by  the 
cholera.  You  have,  no  doubt,  heard  speak  of  this  man;  he  is  the  tamer  of 
the  wild  beasts,  who  drew  all  Paris  to  the  Porte  Saint  Martin.” 

“ I know  whom  you  mean — a man  named  Morok;  he  used  to  go  through 
a kind  of  scene  with  a black  panther,  which  had  been  tamed.” 

“ Exactly  so.  I was  present  at  one  very  remarkable  representation  of 
it,  at  the  end  of  which  a foreigner,  an  Indian,  for  a bet,  as  it  was  said, 
jumped  upon  the  stage,  and  killed  the  panther.” 

“ Well,  then,  only  fancy  this  Morok,  who  was  brought  hither,  in  the 
first  instance,  as  having  the  cholera — and,  in  fact,  the  symptoms  of  the 
disease  were  visible  upon  him — becoming  suddenly  a victim  to  another 
most  fearful  malady!” 

“What  was  it?” 

“ Hydrophobia.” 

“ Has  he  shewn  symptoms  of  madness?” 

“Yes;  he  confessed  that  he  was  bitten,  a few  days  since,  by  one  of  the 
mastiffs  that  protect  his  menagerie;  but  he  did  not,  unfortunately,  state 
this  until  after  the  dreadful  fit  that  cost  the  life  of  the  unfortunate  man, 
whom  we  regret.” 

“ How  did  it  happen,  then?” 

“ Morok  was  in  a room  with  three  other  patients,  when  suddenly  he 
was  seized  with  a fit  of  ungovernable  madness,  and  sprung  up,  uttering  the 
most  ferocious  yells,  rushing  at  the  same  time  into  the  gallery.  The 
unfortunate  man,  whom  we  all  deplore,  ran  up  and  laid  hold  of  him  with 
the  intention  of  stopping  him ; the  attempt,  however,  only  served  to  increase 
his  frenzy,  for  he  threw  himself  upon  his  opponent,  bit  and  tore  him  in  all 
directions,  and  fell,  at  last,  in  the  most  horrible  convulsions.” 

“ Ah ! you  are  indeed  right  in  calling  it  fearful.  And,  notwithstanding 
all  assistance,  Morok’s  victim ” 

“Died  last  night  in  the  most  dreadful  agonies;  for  the  shock  had  been 
so  violent,  that  it  was  speedily  followed  by  a brain  fever.” 

“ And  is  Morok  dead?” 

“ I don’t  know.  It  was,  at  first,  intended  to  send  him  to  the  hospital, 
and  he  was  bound  and  pinioned  during  the  weakness  that  generally  succeeds 
such  fits;  but,  in  the  expectation  that  he  would  have  been  carried  away 
from  here,  they  confined  him  in  one  of  the  top  rooms  of  the  house.” 

“ But  he  can’t  recover?” 

“ I have  no  doubt  he  is  dead ; the  doctors  said  that  he  could  not  last 
four- and-twenty  hours.” 

The  two  persons  engaged  in  this  conversation  were  in  an  ante-room  on 
the  ground-floor,  where  the  volunteer  assistants  generally  assembled. 

One  side  of  this  room  communicated  with  the  ward  of  the  temporary 
hospital,  and  the  other  with  the  hall  that  opened  towards  the  court- 
yard. 

“ Ah !”  said  one  of  the  speakers,  looking  through  the  window,  “ what  two 
lovely  girls  are  descending  from  that  splendid  carriage;  how  much  they 
are  alike!  Upon  my  word,  I never  saw  so  extraordinary  a resemblance.” 

“ They  must,  undoubtedly,  be  twins.  Poor  young  lladies ! they  are  in 
deep  mourning;  perhaps  for  their  father  or  mother.” 

“ They  are  surely  coming  here!” 

“ Yes,  they  are  ascending  the  steps !” 

And,  in  fact,  immediately  after,  Rose  and  Blanche  entered  the  ante- 
room, with  a fearful,  anxious  air,  although  a sort  of  feverish  and  resolute 
pleasure  seemed  to  give  brilliancy  to  their  looks. 

One  of  the  two  gentlemen  who  had  been  conversing,  affected  by  the 
embarrassment  of  the  young  ladies,  approached  them,  saying,  in  a tone  of 
encouraging  politeness,  “Can  I be  of  any  assistance  to  you,  ladies?” 

“ Is  not  this,  sir,”  asked  Rose,  “ the  hospital  of  the  Rue  Mont 
Blanc?” 

“ It  is  so,  ladies.” 

“We  have  been  informed  that  a lady,  of  the  name  of  Augustine 
Tremblay,  was  conveyed  hither  two  days  since.  Can  we  see  her,  sir?” 

“ I ought  to  apprise  you,  mademoiselle,  that  there  is  great  danger  in 
going  into  the  ward  where  the  patients  are.” 

“It  is  a very  dear  friend  we  are  desirous  of  seeing,”  said  Rose,  in  a 
soft  but  firm  tone,  that  sufficiently  indicated  their  contempt  of  danger. 

“ I cannot,  however,  satisfy  you,  mademoiselle,”  replied  the  gentleman, 

“ that  the  person  whom  you  are  in  quest  of  is  here;  but  if  you  will  take 
the  trouble  to  go  into  that  little  room  on  the  left  hand,  you  will  there  find 
Sister  Martha,  who  has  the  care  of  the  women’s  ward,  and  she  will  readily 
furnish  all  the  information  you  require.” 

“ Thank  you,  sir,”  said  Blanche,  with  a graceful  curtsey ; and  she 
then  went  with  her  sister  into  the  little  room  which  had  been  pointed  out. 

. *'  They  really  are  lovely  girls,”  said  the  man,  as  he  followed  the  two 
sisters  with  his  eyes  until  they  had  disappeared.  “ It  really  would  be  a 
sad  pity,  if ” 

He  could  not  finish.  Suddenly  a frightful  uproar,  mingled  with  shrieks 
of  fear  and  terror,  resounded  through  the  adjoining  chambers,  and  almost 
immediately  the  two  doors  that  communicated  with  the  ante-room  were 
violently  opened,  and  nearly  all  the  patients,  the  greater  part  of  whom 
were  half  naked,  pale  and  haggard,  with  features  distorted  by  fright, 


rushed  precipitately  into  the  room,  exclaiming,  “ Help,  help,  the  mad- 
man!” 

It  is  impossible  to  depict  the  despairing,  furious  mob  of  terrified  people 
that  were  rushing  through  the  door  leading  to  the  ante-room  to  escape  the 
danger  they  were  flying  frotn,  and  there  struggling,  fighting,  and  treading 
one  another  under  foot  to  get  through  the  narrow  opening. 

At  the  moment  the  last  of  the  unhappy  wretches  had  succeeded  in 
gaining  the  door,  dragging  himself  along  on  his  mangled  hands  and  knees, 
for  he  had  been  thrown  down  and  nearly  trodden  to  death  by  the  crowd, 
Morok,  who  had  occasioned  all  this  terror,  appeared. 

He  indeed  looked  horrible.  An  old  rag  of  a blanket  was  bound  round 
his  waist,  his  bruised  and  livid  back  was  bare,  as  were  also  his  legs,  about 
which  were  seen  the  remnants  of  the  cords  he  had  been  confined  with,  and 
broken.  His  bushy  red  hair  stood  on  end  over  his  forehead,  and  his  grisly 
beard  was  erect  in  the  same  manner;  his  eyes,  rolling  wildly  about  in  their 
ensanguined  sockets,  sparkled  like  burning  glass.  His  lips  were  suffused 
with  foam,  and,  from  time  to  time,  he  uttered  hoarse  and  guttural  yells, — 
the  veins  of  his  iron  limbs  seemed  swelled  to  bursting,  and  he  leaped  about 
like  a wild  beast,  thrusting  out  his  bony  clenehed  fists  to  their  fullest 
extent. 

Just,  as  Morok  had  reached  the  door  through  which  those  whom  he  had 
been  pursuing,  escaped,  3ome  hale  people,  drawn  thither  by  the  uproar, 
hastened  and  locked  it,  together  with  the  other  one  that  communicated 
with  the  wards  of  the  hospital,  and  Morok  thus  saw  himself  a prisoner. 

His  first  step  was  to  rush  to  the  window,  in  order  to  throw  himself  into 
the  court-yard;  but  suddenly  checking  himself,  he  retreated  backwards 
from  the  glass,  seized  with  that  unaccountable  terror  that  all  persons, 
afflicted  with  hydrophobia,  feel  at  the  sight  of  glistening  objects,  particu- 
larly of  looking  glass. 

Shortly  after,  the  patients  he  had  pursued  had  huddled  themselves 
together  in  the  court-yard,  and  observed  through  the  window  that  he  was 
wearying  himself  with  endeavours  to  open  the  doors  that  had  been  fastened 
on  him.  Then,  finding  the  utter  uselessness  of  his  efforts,  he  uttered  the 
most  savage  yells,  and  eoursed  up  and  down  the  hall  like  a wild  beast 
striving  to  break  out  of  his  den.  But  such  of  the  spectators  of  the  scene, 
whose  faces  were  nearest  to  the  window,  suddenly  gave  a shriek  of  terror 
and  anguish. 

Morok  had  discovered  the  little  door  that  led  to  the  room  occupied  by 
Sister  Martha,  and  into  which  Rose  and  Blanche  had  only  entered  a few 
moments  previously. 

Morok,  hoping  to  find  egress  through  this  door,  was  drawing  the  handle 
violently  towards  him,  and  had  got  it  half  open,  spite  of  the  resistance 
from  within. 

Eor  a moment  the  affrighted  crowd  beheld  from  the  court-yard  the 
stiffened  hands  of  Sister  Martha  and  the  sisters,  grasping  the  door,  and 
holding  it  with  all  their  strength. 

(To  be  continued.') 


A “CAT  FISH”  STORY. 


Ben  Snaggletree  seated  himself  in  our  society  the  other  day,  overbur- 
dened with  a Mississippi  yarn,  which  embraced  one  of  his  hair  breadth 
’scapes,  and  which  he  had  resolved  on  relieving  his  memory  of  by  having 
it  chronicled. 

Ben  was  an  old  Mississip’  roarer — none  of  your  half-and-half,  but  just 
as  native  to  the  element  as  if  he  had  been  born  in  a broad  horn.  He  said 
he  had  been  fotched  up  on  the  river’s  brink,  and  “ knew  a snappin’  turtle 
from  a snag  without  lamin’.” 

“ One  night,”  says  Ben,  “ about  as  dark  as  the  face  of  Cain,  and  as 
unruly  as  if  the  elements  had  been  untied  and  let  loose  from  their  great 
captain’s  command,  I was  on  the  old  Mississippi.  It  was,  in  short,  a night 
ugly  enough  to  make  any  natural  born  Christian  think  of  his  prayers,  and 
a few  converted  saints  tremble.  I walked  out  upon  the  steam-boat 
“guard”  to  cool  off  from  the  effects  of  considerable  liquor  doin’s,  partici- 
pated in  during  the  day,  but  had  scarcely  reached  the  side  of  the  boat 
when  she  struck  a snag,  and  made  a lurch,  throwing  me  about  six  feet  into 
the  drink.  I was  sufficiently  cool,  stranger,  when  I came  to  the  surface, 
but  I had  nigh  in  a short  time  set  the  Mississippi  a bilin’,  my  carcase  grew 
so  hot  with  wrath  at  observing  the  old  boat  wending  her  way  up 
stream,  unhurt,  while  I,  solitary,  unobserved,  and  alone,  was  floating  on 
the  old  father  of  waters.  I swam  to  the  head  of  a small  island  some 
distance  below  where  we  struck,  and  no  sooner  touched  ground  than  I 
made  an  effort  to  stand  erect.  You  may  judge  of  my  horror  on  discovering 
my  landing-place  to  be  a Mississippi  mud-bar,  and  about  as  firm  as  a quick- 
sand, into  which  I sunk  about  three  feet  in  a moment. 

“All  was  dark  as  a stack  of  black  cats — no  object  visible  save  the  lights 
of  the  receding  boat — no  sound  smote  upon  the  ear  but  the  lessening  blow 
of  the  ’scape  pipe  and  the  plashing  of  the  surrounding  waters.  The  first 
sounded  like  the  farewell  voice  of  hope,  while  the  latter,  in  its  plashing 
and  purling,  was  like  to  the  jabbering  of  evil  spirits,  exulting  over  an 
entrapped  victim. 

“ I attempted  to  struggle,  but  that  sunk  me  faster.  I cried  'oat,  but- 
fancied  that,  too,  forced  me  deeper  into  my  yielding  grave.  Ere  daylight 
dawned  I felt  sure  of  being  out  of  sight,  and  the  horrid  thought  of  thus 
sinking  into  eternity  through  a mud-gate,  made  every  hair  stand  ‘ on  its 
own  hook,’  and  foreed  my  heart  to  patter  against  my  ribs  like  a trip- 
hammer. I had  been  in  many  a scrape,  but  I considered  this  the  nastiest, 
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and  made  up  my  mind  that  the  ball  of  yarn  allotted  to  me  was  about  being 
spun  out — my  cake  was  all  mud  ! I promised  old  Mississippi,  if  permitted 
to  escape  this  time,  I would  lick  anythin’  human  that  said  a word  agin’ 
her;  but  it  was  no  use — she  was  sure  of  me  now,  and,  like  old  ‘barebones’ 
to  an  expiring  African,  she  held  on,  and  deeper  and  deeper  I sunk.  In  a 
short  time  I was  forced  to  elevate  my  chin  to  keep  out  of  my  mouth  an 
over-supply  of  the  temperance  liquid,  which  was  flowing  so  coaxiugly 
about  my  lips.  My  eyeballs  were  starting,  my  teeth  set,  and  hope  had 
wasted  to  a misty  shadow,  when  something  touched  me  like  a floating 
solid ; I instantly  grasped  it — it  slid  through  my  hands — all  but  the  tail  — 
which  I clung  to  with  a grip  of  iron. 

“ I soon  discovered  I had  made  captive  a mammoth  catty,  huge  enough 
to  be  the  patriarch  of  his  tribe,  and  a set  of  resolutions  was  quickly 
adopted  in  my  mind,  that  he  couldn’t  travel  further  without  company.  A 
desperate  start  and  vigorous  wriggle  to  escape  was  made  by  my  friend  the 
catty,  but  there  was  six  feet  in  length  of  desperation  attached  to  his 
extremity  that  could  neither  be  coaxed  nor  shook  oif.  Soon  succeeded 
another  start,  and  out  I came  like  a cork  from  a bottle.  OIF  started  the 
fish,  like  a comet,  and  after  him  I went,  a muddy  spark  at  the  end  of  his 
tail.  By  a dexterous  twist  of  his  rudder,  I succeeded  in  keeping  him  on 
the  surface,  and  steered  him  to  a solid  landing,  where  I set  him  loose,  and 
we  shook  ourselves,  mutually  pleased  at  parting  company.” 

“ That  will  do,  Ben,”  said  we,  “ all  but  the  tail.” 

“Tail  and  all,  or  none!”  said  Ben;  so  here  you  have  it.  Ben  swears 
he’ll  father  it  himself. — St.  Louis  Reveille. 


Cunning  And  Credulity. — A young  man  from  WetheraU,  in  Cumber- 
land, not  being  a “ constant  reader  ” of  the  newspapers,  was  caught  last 
week,  in  a very  old  trap,  at  Newcastle  fair.  He  was  on  his  way  to  the 
railway  station,  intending  to  return  home,  when  a stranger  joined  him, 
and  walked  alongside  of  him,  in  a familiar  chat.  Suddenly,  the  stranger, 
whom  we  will  call  Sam  Sharp,  pounced  upon  something  that  was  lying 
upon  the  ground,  and  rose  up  with  glistening  eye — for  he  had  found  a 
treasure!  “What  is  it?”  said  the  Wetherall  wight  (we  will  name  him 
Frank  Flat).  “ Stop  a moment,”  replied  Sam : “ stop  till  we  are  more 
private.”  They  stepped  aside  from  the  thoroughfare,  and  the  stranger 
exhibited  a lady’s  “ gold  ” neckchain,  with  seal,  key,  &c.  Frank  diffidently 
hinted  his  title  to  a moiety  of  the  prize;  and  Sam  agreeably  surprised  him 
by  confirming  his  claim.  He  seemed,  indeed,  a little  hurt  that  Frank 
should  for  a moment  have  doubted  his  honour!  Just  at  this  moment,  and 
while  they  were  “ wondering  whether  the  chain  was  gold,  or  merely  gilt,” 
some  one  approached,  “ who  looked,”  said  Sam,  “ like  a watchmaker.” 
“ Let  us  ask  him  what  it  is?”  he  proposed  to  Frank;  and  Frank  replied, 
“Yes,  do!”  The  “ watchmaker  ” was  hurrying  along,  and  could  hardly 
stop.  “Yes,  yes,”  he  sharply  replied,  “it  is  gold — and  of  the  best  kind.” 
So  saying,  he  would  fain  have  broken  away ; but  Sam  caught  him  by  the 
button,  and  inquired,  “What  is  it  worth?”  “ O!  £7  or  £8.”  “ Will  you 

buy  it?”  “ Really,  my  good  fellow!  I haven’t  time  to  talk  with  you,  for 
I have  an  appointment  on  business,  and  it  is  past  the  time;  but  if  you’ll 
come  to  my  shop  in  Grey-street,  in  about  an  hour  (and  he  mentioned  the 
number),  I may  perhaps  give  you  £b  for  the  article.”  Sam  let  him  go ; 
and  Frank  and  he  adjourned  to  the  Railway  Hotel,  to  pass  away  the  hour. 
The  chain  was  examined  and  re-examined;  and  half  the  hour  had  gone, 
when  the  generous  stranger  bethought  him  of  an  engagement  which  would 
prevent  him  from  going  to  Grey-street.  And  having  learnt,  by  this  time, 
in  the  course  of  conversation,  the  depth  of  his  companion’s  purse,  he  pro- 
posed that  one  of  them  should  keep  the  chain,  and  give  the  other  a sum  of 
money;  adding,  with  an  air  of  liberality,  “You  may  have  it  for  £2.” 
Now  that  was  just  the  sum  of  which  Frank  was  master,  ’bating  the  few 
shillings  which  he  required  for  his  railway -ticket;  so,  without  another 
word,  the  bargain  struck.  Sam  walked  off  with  Frank’s  £2,  and  Frank 
remained  behind,  the  sole  owner  of  the  massive  neckchain.  Already,  in 
imagination,  he  had  thrown  it  over  the  neck  of  his  rosy-faced  charmer, 
and  made  her  captive  for  life;  and  he  was  all  impatience  for  the  time  when 
the  train  should  start,  and  bear  him  to  her  presence.  While  watching  the 
clock,  a maker  of  clocks  came  in;  and  Frank,  to  make  assurance  doubly 
sure,  asked  Aim  the  value  of  the  chain.  “About  half-a-crown!”  Mr.  Robinson 
carelessly  replied;  throwing  down  the  Brummagem  chaiu,  and  throwing 
down,  to  boot,  Frank’s  fairy  visions.  A light  broke  in  upon  him.  Sam  was 
a sharper,  and  himself  a dupe!  “ I shouldn’t  wonder,”  said  he  (becoming 
sharp  of  a sudden),  “ if  the  man  we  met  was  not 1 one  of  ’em?’  ” “ No  more 
should  I,”  the  elockmaker  drily  replied. — Gateshead  Observer. 


Good  Advice. — Never  cut  a piece  out  of  a newspaper  until  you  have 
looked  on  the  other  side,  where,  perhaps,  you  may  find  something  more 
valuable  than  that  which  you  intend  to  appropriate. 

Never  burn  your  fingers,  if  you  can  help  it:  people  burn  their  fingers 
every  day,  when  they  might  have  escaped  it  if  they  had  been  careful. 

Let  no  man  ever  quarrel  with  a woman.  If  you  are  troubled  with  her, 
retreat;  if  she  abuse  you,  be  silent;  if  she  tear  your  eyes  out,  feel  your 
way  to  the  door,  and— fly — without  a word. 


INSCRIPTION  TOR  A GAMING  HOUSE. 

Who  come  to  this  abode  of  Sin, 

Three  gates— Hope,  Shame,  and  Death — pass  through: 
Tifi  by  the  first  they  enter  in, 

To  leave  it  by  the  other  two. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Poets. — li  e cannot  a fford  room  for  individual  critiques  on  poetry  received ; 
and  were  we  to  commence  the  practice  of  reviewing,  the  irritabile  genus 
would  soon  inundate  its  with  verses  for  our  opinion  thereon.  IVe  (ire  as 
impartial  as  possible,  and  we  know  none  of  our  poets  personally.  Betty 
judges  the  paper  and  the  handwriting,  and  sometimes  the  subject.  We 
judge  the  versification,  the  grammar,  and  the  spelling,  in  the  first  place  ; 
and  when  these  pass  muster,  we  rise  upwards  to  the  conception,  the  pathos, 
the  bathos,  and  the  myth!! 

R.  R.  & E.  L.  inform  us  that  phrenology  easily  explains  the  mystery  of 
dreaming.  R.  R.  says  “ the  brain  consists  of  organs  which,  in  waking 
hours,  perform  their  Junctions,  but,  in  sleep,  collapse  and  become  insensible 
to  the  influence  of  the  mind!”  E.  L.  says  some  of  the  organs  are  aivake 
whilst  others  are  asleep  ! Well,  it  may  be  so,  but  we  do  not  understand  it. 
All  the  faculties  are  in  each  faculty . In  dreams  all  our  faculties  are  awake, 
but  inwardly  awake.  There  is  not  a single  faculty  asleep  in  a dream,  for 
if  one  were  asleep  they  would  be  all  asleep.  Phrenology,  as  vulgarly  taught, 
is  very  well  for  young  men  beginning  to  study  the  mind  and  its  attributes ; 
but  it  is  only  the  superficial  student  that  will  be  satisfied  with  its  brain 
maps,  and  waking  and  sleeping  organs.  We  are  well  aware  of  all  that 
phrenology  says  upon  the  subject.  Those  who  are  satisfied  with  it,  we  can 
onlu  say,  are  very  easily  satisfied,  like  the  heathens  with  Argus  and  his 
hundred  eyes— two  of  which  kept  watch  whilst  the  rest  were  sleeping.  We 
should  beware  of  scientific  credulity,  which,  at  present,  is  very  prevalent 
amongst  young  men,  very  anxious  to  learn,  too,  but  somewhat  too  hasty  in 
asserting  and  receiving  anything  which  has  a scientific  look,  however 
ridiculous.  We  do  not  deny  the  truths  of  phrenology,  but  science  cannot 
unveil  the  mysteries  of'  nature.  It  rather  multiplies  them.  It  has  not  taught 
us  one  single  primary  truth,  and  never  can — it  only  collects  facts.  It  is 
merely  a reporter,  and,  like  all  reporters,  it  commits  numerous  blunders,  and 
inserts  paragraphs  in  one  paper  to  be  contradicted  in  another,  like  the 
Reform  Acts  of  Parliament,  enacted  this  year,  amended  next,  and  re-amended 
every  succeeding  session. 

S — H. — We  are  sorry  that  we  misunderstood  S — h.  However,  the  lesson  is 
not  thrown  away,  and  she  has  neither  lost  heart  nor  temper.  Does  a poetess 
make  a good  wife  ? What  is  a poetess  f The  best  we  have  ever  met  were 
those  who  did  not  write  poetry,  but  spoke  it  and feltit.  We  think  the  speaking 
and  feeling  poetesses  make  good  wives.  But,  in  the  present  state  oj  society, 
woman,  being  the  domestic  head,  has  Iter  duties  to  attend  to.  Does  a poet 
make  a good  merchant,  or  a good  lawyer  ? What  would  you  think  of  a 
clerk  that  wrote  verses  at  his  desk  ? Whatever  interferes  with  a wife's  duty 
makes  her  bad.  Writing  verses  would  spoil  an  editor — he  has  no  time  for 
it.  We  have  sometimes  composed  a song  in  walking  along  the  streets  or 
through  the  fields,  but  we  cannot  afford  time  to  write  poetry  at  our  desk. 
Dr.  Jenner  introduced  the  system  of  vaccination  into  medical  practice,  but 
it  was  previously  known  and  practised  amongst  the  farmers  in  Gloucester- 
shire. There  was  no  occasion  for  trying  it  upon  criminals.  He  found  that 
he  could  not  inoculate  the  vaccinated  children  of  Gloucestershire.  Lady 
Mary  Montagu  introduced  inoculation  from  Turkey,  where  it  has  been  long 
known. 

“ Two  that  want  Information.” — “ Spirit  ” means  the  principle  of  life ; 
“ Soul”  embraces  the  idea  of  affections  and  feelings,  or  heart;  “ Mind  ” is 
the  thinking,  reasoning  principle.  They  are  often  confounded.  The  first 
is  used  now  most  frequently  by  the  religious  world,  the  last  by  the  philoso- 
phical world.  Mind  and  spirit  are  both  intellectual.  Soul  is  passional 
and  sentimental.  The  two  first  are  head ; the  last  is  heart.  Spirit,  how- 
ever, has  a meaning  that  embraces  both  head  and  heart.  A man  of 
spirit  is  a clever  and  courageous  man.  A man  of  mind  may  not  be 
courageous.  A man  of  sold  is  a man  of  feeling. 

Flora  C. — A lady  receives  presents  from  a gentleman,  without  supposing 
them  to  be  lover’s  presents.  The  gentleman  afterwards  declares  himself  a 
lover.  She  prefers  regarding  him  as  a friend.  Must  she  return  the  pre- 
sents ? Certainly  not.  They  were  presents  of  friendship.  Were  it  the 
half  of  a broken  ring,  we  should  say,  return  it.  It  is  a lover’s  pledge.  But  in 
that  case  she  could  not  have  received  it  except  as  a sweetheart.  Friends  do 
not  quarrel  like  lovers,  and  send  back  presents.  It  is  the  privilege  of  lovers 
only  to  insult,  and  vex,  and  torment  one  another,  because  they  have  warmth 
enough  at  heart  to  convert  their  winter  into  summer ; but  when  friends 
quarrel,  they  are  riot  so  easily  reconciled.  But  did  not  Flora  suspect  the 
lover  in  the  friend  ? Is  she  quite  sure  that  she  did  not  use  any  spells  ? 
She  should  make  a clear  conscience  in  a quiet  and  rational  tSte-a-tete  with 
the  gentleman.  But  she  must  treat  him  very  gently  ; for,  in  courtship,  man 
is  always  the  slave,  and  woman  the  driver. 

Z.  Y.  X.  has  a parson  in  his  parish,  who  will  not  let  the  organist  practise 
during  the  week.  He  says  he  will  not  have  the  organ  played  except  during 
divine  service.  Write  to  the  bishop. 

Ekmeline,  we  suspect,  confounds  etiquette  with  humour.  There  is  no  humour 
in  etiquette.  It  is  the  most  passionless  thing  in  the  world;  therefore  there 
is  no  etiquette  between  lovers,  especially  when  they  quarrel. 

Charlotte’s  sister  has  got  a sweetheart  that  will  not  talk.  Is  she  dumb 
also  ? He  should  be  wheedled  into  speech,  and  tickled  into  laughter.  No 
day  but  Sunday  is  perfectly  lucky  for  marriage. 

Jasper. — We  do  not  interfere  with  parents  and  children.  We  suspect  that 
Jasper  is  a bad  boy. 
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H.  A. — There  seems  to  be  no  record  kept  of  the  commencement  of  the  building 
of  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament,  or  Westminster  Palace,  as  the  building 
is  to  be  called.  Nobody  knows  anything  about  it;  and  it  is  supposed  that 
the  Lords  will  meet  in  their  new  house  before  the  foundation  stone,  i.e.,  the 
ceremonial  stone  be  laid. 

“ New  Houses  of  Parliament.” — Having  frequently  been  asked  by  friends 
and  correspondents  who  it  was  that  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  the  new 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  token  it  was  laid,  and  having  invariably 
answered  that  it  was  not  yet  laid,  we  at  last  resolved  to  make  particular 
inquiry  on  the  spot,  and  we  were  informed  that  the  foundation  stone  of  the 
House  of  Lords  was  laid  by  Mrs.  Barry;  that  the  foundation  stone  of  the 
House  of  Commons  was  laid  by  Mrs.  Gi  issell,  and  that  of  the  Victoria 
Tower  by  Mrs.  Peto  : and  that  the  Queen  being  asked,  had  refused  to  do  it. 
Happy  Mrs.  Barry,  Mrs.  Gr issell,  and  Mrs.  Peto — the  three  Graces  of 
Westminster  Palace!  What  will  posterity  say  of  you  when  your  names 
roll  down  to  them  ? It  would  be  well  to  have  your  lives  written,  and  your 
portraits  engraved,  that  the  world  may  know  something  about  you.  A fac- 
simile of  your  handivriting  also  would  be  desirable.  When  and  where  were 
you  born?  How  old  are  you  ? What  were  your  maiden  names  ? Where 
do  you  come  from  ? Do  write  your  autobiographies. 

E.  G.  is  somewhat  too  sore  upon  the  phonographers.  Is  E.  G.  a member  of 
the  female  sex  ? She  shows  strong  woman’s  feeling.  A good  friend,  and 
a smart  foe,  we  dare  say. 

Sulpitius  Variio. — Our  correspondent  should  himself  determine  the  pronun- 
ciation of  “ Giaour”  by  the  rhyme.  Does  it  rhyme  to  power,  or  shore? 
Salisbury  Cathedral  is  400  feet  in  height  from  the  pavement. 

Gael. — “ Angvelop  ” is  the  French  pronunciation  of  “ envelope."  We  corrupt 
our  language  by  foreign  sounds. 

Nathaniel. — Work  and  exercise  by  day  disqualify  for  study  in  the  evening — 
they  cause  drowsiness.  Some  literary  men  read  and  write,  standing  at  a 
desk,  to  keep  them  awake.  Sitting  is  soporific,  especially  in  a luxurious 
chair,  or  an  easy  attitude. 

A.  N.  G. — A grain  of  wheat  produces  several  stalks,  as  may  be  observed  by 
the  stalks  growing  in  clusters  ; but  the  farmers  generally  sow  so  thick,  that 
there  is  not  room  for  more  than  three  or  four.  As  many  as  ffteen  have 
been  counted. 

E.  J. — “If  a man  be  going  ” is  right  when  it  refers  to  something  future.  “ If 
a man  is  going  ” rejers  to  the  present. 

J.  T. — In  the  first  vol.  of  a course  of  mathematics  for  the  use  of  students  in 
the  Royal  Military  Academy,  by  Professor  Christie,  will  be  found  one 
of  the  best  and  most  practical  treatises  on  algebra.  It  contains  many 
modern  improvements. 

Adele. — The  language  of  this  extravagant  tale  is  of  a superior  order ; but 
the  subject  is  unfortunately  objectionable  for  a periodical  like  ours. 

Nhoi. — State  the  number  and  the  page  alluded  to. 

Fide. — Call  at  our  Publisher’s  land  see  the  various  Guides  for  Emigrants. 

Lecteur  has  confounded  one  name  with  another.  See  Poets. 

Zant. — For  the  Laws  of  Cricket,  see  No.  67,  p.  237,  price  2d. 

M.  Campbell  may  improve  her  handwriting  by  attentive  practice* 

Geronimo. — Price  3s. ; order  it  of  the  bookseller  who  sells  the  Herald. 

R.,  Thorney. — 1.  Very  cheap — 2.  Ask  the  publisher — 3.  Discontinued. 

Q. — Brady’s  Epistolary  Guide,  published  by  Messrs.  Whittaker. 

J.  A.  Marr. — Write  to  the  Astrologer  himself,  127,  Chancery-lane. 

J.  M.  C. — Please  to  send  the  gems  of  the  collection  as  a sample. 

D.  M‘N. — See  p.  248.  Order  the  Volume  where  the  Number  is  sold. 

T.  W.  W. ; J.  G.  C.;  Tyro,  Leicester;  E.  T.  N.  A.;  J.  N. — Consult  Index , 

G.  S.  (very  old)  ; Bickerton;  “An  American,”  Worksop  f very  old). — The 
articles  sent,  or  similar  ones,  have  already  appeared  or  been  answered. 

Communications  Received. — H.  T.  G. — Hannah  T. — Omega. — E.  D.  W.  P. 
— Rosemeli. — Anti-Tobacco. — Cryptos  ( declined). — “An  Old  Friend” 
(many).  -Amelia  E.  (not  suitable). — Astur  (yes;  invariably). — “An 
Injured  One.” — John  S.  (see  No.  121,  p.  266  j. — Celta. — E.  Duncan. 
— G.  B. — Lecteur. — Van  Bust  (ask  a bookseller). — H.,  Bath. — Nuaimo 
(no;  nobody). — J.  G.  C.  (see  Pulse,  No.  114,  p.  156 ). — W.  Eccles. — 
T.  H.  G.— Tyro  (see  pp.  105  and  217  ). — Richard  P. — “ A Fellow  of 
Oxford  ” (yes,  both).—  Alphus. — Augusta  St.  A. — A.  M. — Henry  C. 
— Monitor. — E.  J.  (at  Mr,  Bagster’s,  Paternoster-row). — Nathaniel 
(see  No.  120). — “ Unknown  Friend  ” (certainly  not). — Fancy  ( try  again). 
— J-  Taylor.— Baker. — Vicramaditya. — M.  W. — LucyT.  (Is.,  of  any 
bookseller). — E.  Reynolds. — W.  Webb  (very  likely). — J.  E. — A.  M.  C. 
— J.  C.  B. — Fergie. — C.  C.  C.  (not  always  original). — L.  W.  Y. — 
>Ephas. — Treyor. — R.  L.— IV.  Hughes.— J.  R.  L.— J.  Larkin.— 
R.  O.  B. — Z.  Y.  X. — Celt.— C.  Peters. — Omnia. — S.  A.  B.  (declined). 
— Quizinus. — T.  Field  (is  it  original?). — Sirius. — X.  Y.  Z. — C.  F. — 
Llewellyn.— T.  C.  S.  W.— Democritus.— J.  A.  C.— Luer. 

Gilbert;  J.  M. ; B.  C.  H.  W.;  Ernest  de  C.;  Sanguines;  C.  W.,  Ply- 
mouth ; “A  Sportsman;”  Ivanhoe;  M.  D.,  Stepney;  Tyro;  B.  Y.—  The 
questions  are  either  inappropriate,  too  trivial,  or  we  are  unable  to  answer 
them. 

Contributions  respectfully  declined. — A Scientific  and  Economical  Trip  to 
Wales. — The  Separation. — Adele. — Woman’s  Love;  or  Constancy  Re- 
warded.— The  Old  Monastery.— Kate  Montague. — Eustace  and  Emily. 
—The  Mysterious  Orphan. 


NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. — TRICE  SIXPENCE. 

HTHE  PHILATHENIC  LITERARY  MAGAZINE  AND  INSTI- 

-fi-  TUTIONAL  INTELLIGENCER  will  appear  on  the  1st  of  September. 

Contents: — Original  Articles  on  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts— Humorous  and 
Pathetic  Passages  of  Romance — Poetry— Reviews  — and  Reports  of  Lectures,  &c.,  at 
Literary  Institutions. 

London  : Samuel  Gilbert,  52,  Paternoster  Row  ; sold  by  A.  Dyson,  231,  Shoreditch  ; 
and  all  Booksellers  in  Town  and  Country. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  LUNGS  AND  HEART. 

Just  published,  price  bs.  6 d.,  Second  Edition,  with  numerous  Cuses  and  Coloured  Plates, 

PRACTICAL  and  POPULAR  OBSERVATIONS  on  a Successful 

Mode  of  Treating  CONSUMPTION,  ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS,  CHRONIC 
COUGH,  and  AFFECTIONS  of  the  HEART.  By  A.  B.  Maddock,  M.D.,  22,  narley 
Street,  Cavendish  Square. 

“ Everybody  concerned  in  the  treatment  of  these  complaints,  either  for  themselves  or 
their  friends,  should  read  this  w’ork.” — Era. 

London:  Simpkin  and  Marshall,  Paternoster  Row;  Balliere,  219,  Regent  Street; 
and  all  Booksellers  in  Town  and  Country. 

The  Author  gives  gratuitous  advice  to  the  humbler  classes. 

MONS.  LEPAGE’S  FRENCH  SCHOOL  COMPLETE. 

New  atid  improved  Edition , in  One  Volume , price  reduced  to  9s.  6d.,  bound. 

THE  FRENCH  SCHOOL.  Comprising  the  “ Echo  de  Paris,’’ 

“ Gift  of  Fluency  in  French  Conversation,”  and  the  “Last  Step  to  I'bench.'’ 
each  of  which  may  be  had  separately,  as  the  pupil  progresses. 

“ The  first  of  the  works  comprised  in  this  collection  is  so  well  known  to  the  public, 
and  has  met  with  so  large  a sale,  that  we  need  not  further  notice  it.  To  the  utility  of 
the  two  latter  works  we  beg  to  offer  our  unqualified  testimony  of  praise.  In  4 Tho  last 
Step  to  French’  we  have  a grammar  of  the  language,  superior,  in  our  opinion,  to  any 
that  lias  preceded  it,  both  in  sound  etymological  research,  and  in  the  simplicity  of  its 
arrangement;  whilst  the  collection  of  M.  Le  Page’s  three  wrorks  into  a single  volume 
furnishes  a complete  library  for  the  student  in  French,  and  at  the  same  time  a manual 
of  conversation,  enabling  him  at  once  both  to  learn  and  to  speak  the  language.’’ — 
Parthenon. 

London:  Effingham  Wilson,  11,  Royal  Exchange ; Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.;  and 
all  Booksellers. 


THE  HIGH  ROAD  TO  FORTUNE.— NEW  AND  CHEAP  EDITIONS. 

Now  ready,  strongly  bound,  price  9s. ; post-free,  1 Os.  6 d. , 

KIDD’S  NEW  AND  COMPLETE  MAN  OF  BUSINESS  ; or, 

Multum  in  Parvo  of  Commerce;  so  systematically  arranged  as  to  perfect  a 
Young  Man  in  a thorough  Commercial  Education. 

“ The  practical  results  of  a long  and  active  experience  in  every  branch  of  commerce 
are  herein  benevolently  communicated  to  the  public  for  a few  shillings.” — Globe. 

“ To  those  who  are  about  to  mix  in  the  w orld  of  commerce  this  book  will  prove  a no 
small  treasure.” — Athenaeum. 

Also,  just  published,  for  the  USE  OF  ALL  WHO  KEEP  SHOPS,  New  Editions  of 
KIDD’S  TRADESMAN’S  TRUE  FRIEND  ; or,  Every  Man  his  own  Book-keeper. 
Price  Is.;  post-free,  Is.  2d. 

KIDD’S  TRADESMAN’S  ORACLE;  a Stepping-stone  to  Fortune.  Price  Is.;  post- 
free,  Is.  2d. 

KIDD'S  VOICE  FROM  THE  COUNTER,  AND  GENERAL  GUIDE  TO  TRADE- 
7th  Edition.  Price  Is.  6d ; post-free,  Is.  8d. 

“ These  publications  are  invaluable.  They  teach,  very  lucidly,  what  otherwise  could 
hardly  be  learnt  by  many  years  of  unwearied  practice  and  most  attentive  observation.” — 
Standard. 

London  : Published  for  W.  Kidd,  by  J.  Mabley,  9,  Wellington  Street  North,  Strand 


INTERESTING  AT  ALL  TIMES,  IN  ALL  PLACES,  AND  AT 
ALL  SEASONS. 

“ Wg  hesitate  not  to  pronounce  that  work  good  which  maintains  for  a considerable  time 
a majority  of  suffrages  in  its  favour.” — Dr.  Knox. 

Now  ready,  New,  Cheap,  and  Improved  Editions  of 

IZIDD’S  WISDOM  FOR  THE  PEOPLE  AND  HAPPINESS 

-Tv  FOR  THE  MILLION.  25th  Edition.  Is.  Gd.  ; post-free,  is.  8d. 

KIDD’S  RAYS  OF  REFLECTION  AND  GEMS  OF  THOUGHT.  20th  Edition. 
Is.  6d. ; post-free,  Is.  8d. 

KIDD’S  GOLDEN  RULES  OF  LIFE,  AND  ART  OF  PERFECTION.  14th  Edition. 
Is.  6d. ; post-free,  Is.  8d. 

KIDD’S  ART  OF  CONVERSATION,  AND  MIRROR  OF  MINOR  ACCOMPLISH- 
MENTS. 13th  Edition.  Is.  Gd. ; post-free,  Is.  8d. 

KIDD’S  ART  OF  PLEASING  AND  BEING  PLEASED.  15th  Edition.  Is.  6d. ; 
post-free,  Is.  8d. 

KIDD’S  SCIENCE  OF  ETIQUETTE,  GENTILITY,  AND  POLITENESS.  25th 
Edition.  Is.  Gd. ; psst-free,  Is.  8d. 

KIDD’S  PRIVATE  THOUGHTS  ON  THINGS  IN  GENERAL.  15th  Edition. 
Is.  6d.  ; post-free,  Is.  8d. 

KIDD  S GRAND  END  OF  LIFE ; or,  How  to  Live  Happy.  12th  Edition.  Is.  6d. . 
post-free.  Is.  8d. 

KIDD'S  WHOLE  ART  OF  CARVING  ; with  Forty  Illustrations  of  Fish,  Flesh,  and 
Fowl.  9th  Edition.  Is.  Gd. ; post-free,  Is.  8d. 

KIDD’S  SCIENCE  OF  FASHIONABLE  AND  ECONOMICAL  COOKERY.  Is. ; 
post-free,  Is.  2d. 

London:  published  for  W.  Kidd,  by  J.  Mabley,  9,  Wellington  Street  North,  Strand. 


lY/TASTERS’  PERSIAN  DENTIFRICE,  for  Cleansing  and  Beau- 

-bV*-  tifying  THE  TEETH.  Only  Twopence  the  Box.  The  Recipe  for  this  val- 
uable production  was  procured  by  an  eminent  Physician  (Dr.  Graves)  in  his  travels 
through  Persia,  and  presented  to  Mr.  Masters,  in  1839.  Since  then  upwards  of  30,000 
persons  have  purchased  the  said  Dentifrice,  and  testified  their  approbation  of  the  same. 
The  first  application  gives  the  Teeth  a beautiful  pearly  whiteness;  and,  by  constantly 
using  the  same,  persons  will  retain  a splendid  set  of  Teeth  to  the  latest  period  of  life. 

Prepared  and  sold,  wholesale  and  retail,  by  G.  Masters,  6,  Commercial  Road,  St. 
George’s  East,  London  ; sold  also  by  all  Perfumers  and  Stationers,  and  many  Vendors  of 
the  Family  Herald,  in  Chip  Boxes,  price  2d.  each;  and  in  Varnished  Boxes  for  the 
Toilet,  6d.  each.  A liberal  allowance  to  Agents. 
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NDOW  GLASS.— THOS.  MILLINGTON  begs  to  inform  his 

Friends  in  the  Trade  that  he  has  been  on  the  Continent,  and  purchased  a large 
quantity  of  GLASS  of  the  first  Houses  there,  to  Specimens  of  which  he  bests  the  favour 
of  their  inspection.  The  Quality,  Price,  and  Substance  are  such  as  will,  when  known, 
command  the  most  extensive  sale. 

Address,  87,  Bishopsgate  Street  Without. 

L EGG'S  (late  Cookson’s)  UNFORTUNATE  FAILURE,  51, 

St.  Paul’s  Churchyard. — The  Trustees  have  ordered  the  sale  to  commence  on 
Monday  next,  without  reserve.  Summary  of  Stock  : — White  and  Fancy  Silk  Bonnets; 
Velvet  and  Satin  Bonnets;  Leghorn,  Tuscan,  and  Luton  Bonnets  ; a variety  of  French 
Millinery,  Dresses,  and  Cleaks,  Scarfs,  Silks,  Satins,  Drapery,  Ribbon,  Lace,  Brooches, 
Feathers,  Coronets,  Jewellery,  &c. — By  Bailey  and  Co.,  ALBION  HOU.$E,  77,  St. 
Paul’s  Churchyard,  near  Ludgate  Hill. 

BY  DR.  HENRY  EDWARDS. 

IVT ORAL  AND  INSTRUCTIVE  TALES,  price  Is.  6d. 

I.  J.  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  SUPERNATURAL  ESTABLISHED,  2s.  6d. 

PIETY  AND  INTELLECT  RELATIVELY  ESTIMATED.  3d  Edition.  5s. 
G.  Bekgeh,  Holywell  Street,  Strand ; and  all  Booksellers. 
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GERMANY;  A BIRD’S-EYE  VIEW  OF  IT. 


Germany  is  one  of  the  most  singular  countries  in  the  world.  No  wonder 
that  the  German  mind  should  be  so  remarkable.  The  Romans  described 
Germany  under  the  name  of  a fierce  country.  Tacitus  says,  the  German 
people,  in  his  days,  had  “ truces  et  carulei  oculi,  rutilce  coma,  maqna  corpora .” 
“ Murderous  looking  blue  eyes,  red  hair,  and  huge  bodies.”  In  those  days 
they  were  not  distinguished  for  any  philosophical  theories,  or  ideal  and 
utopian  fancies ; but  they  had  free  and  popular  institutions,  the  spirit  of 
which,  at  present,  survives  amongst  ourselves,  and  forms  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  our  famous  British  Constitution.  But  though  now  very  different 
to  what  it  was  in  the  days  of  Tacitus — a nation  of  wandering  tribes — 
modern  Germany  so  far  resembles  the  ancient,  that  it  consists  of  the 
greatest  number  of  independent  political  subdivisions  which  are  to  be 
found,  within  the  same  extent  of  surface,  in  portion  of  the  world.  The 
principalities  are  at  present  only  thirty-eight;  but  before  the  French 
Revolution,  the  empire  consisted  of  three  hundred  independent  states, 
governed  by  temporal  and  spiritual  princes,  whose  jurisdiction  centred  in 
the  person  of  the  emperor  as  the  nominal  head  of  the  singular  con- 
federation. The  consequence  of  this  division  of  one  great  people,  all 
speaking  the  same  language,  was  this — that  they  had  no  capital  for  the 
empire.  Imagine  what  Englishmen  would  be  without  a metropolis — were 
there  no  London  as  a centre  of  thought  and  of  social  intelligence— were 
there  thirty  or  forty  different  capitals  instead  of  one,  each  priding  itself  in 
its  individual  independence,  each  governed  by  its  own  peculiar  laws,  each 
discussing,  in  books,  periodicals,  and  pamphlets,  its  own  local  and  petty  rights 
and  privileges,  without  any  common  interest  sufficiently  powerful  to  attract 
their  minds  to  a common  centre  of  nationality.  The  consequence  would  be, 
that  the  English  people  would  only  become  such  another  people  as  the 
Germans  are;  and  the  most  enlightened  and  adventurous  minds  would 
give  exercise  to  their  mental  activity  in  the  formation  of  wild  utopian 
theories  and  the  discussion  of  abstract  questions  of  right  and  wrong,  and 
amuse  themselves  with  the  airy  castle  building  of  the  imagination  for  want 
of  the  power  to  give  reality  to  their  conceptions;  whilst  inferior  minds 
would  rest  content  with  the  practical  questions  of  their  own  little  provin- 
cial sphere  of  existence,  enter  keenly  into  all  the  vexatious  disputes  of 
petty  politics,  and  become  as  narrow-minded  and  short-sighted  on  the  one 
hand,  as  the  philosophers  and  idealists  were  impractically  and  poetically 
sublime  on  the  other.  This  is  just  the  character  of  G ermany — a character 
naturally  resulting  from  the  form  of  the  political  constitution,  though  it 
may  also  be  affirmed  that  the  constitution  is  the  result  of  the  original 
character  of  the  people.  Both  aspects  are,  no  doubt,  true. 

Perhaps  the  natural  vigour  of  the  German  mind  and  body  requires  to  be 
checked  by  such  an  order  of  things  as  this.  Perhaps  it  was  necessary  for 
the  balance  of  power,  as  our  modern  politicians  express  themselves,  that 
one  of  the  most  vigorous  families  of  men  in  the  Western  world  should  be 
so  cramped  and  entangled  in  their  political  and  social  movements,  as  to  be 
under  the  necessity,  for  their  own  sake  and  that  of  others,  of  leaving  the 
rest  of  the  world  to  pursue  their  own  destinies  to  their  consummation. 
Germany  once  broke  up  the  Roman  Empire,  bodily,  by  the  inroad  of  its 
barbarous  and  ferocious  tribes.  It  once  more  broke  up  the  Roman  hier- 
archy, under  the  leadership  of  Luther.  Had  it  been  at  that  time  a well 
consolidated  and  compact  nation,  it  might  have  mastered  the  whole  world. 
Its  bundle  of  sticks,  however,  was  not  well  bound  together,  and  one  stick 
snapped  and  gave  way  after  another.  And  even  now,  were  the  body  of 
Germany  as  powerful  and  active  as  its  mind,  or  were  its  mind  concentrated 
in  a single  will  or  purpose,  there  is  no  people  in  Europe  who  would  exert 
more  irresistible  influence  over  the  destinies  of  men  than  the  German 
people.  W e speak  hypothetically.  But  then  our  supposition  implies  that 
the  Germans  should  be  united  in  one  people,  and  have  a metropolis  like 
the  French  and  the  English;  and  this  very  metropolis  would  change  the 
character  of  tbe  nation.  They  would  be  no  longer  the  ultra-idealists  that 
they  now  are;  and  perhaps  they  would,  on  that  account,  be  less  intellectual 
and  poetical,  less  vigorous  in  mind,  and  less  dangerous  in  policy.  We 
know  not.  They|are_  better  as  they  are,  for  they  constitute  a phasis  of 


European  civilization,  which  is  indispensable  for  the  movement  of  the 
great  railway  train  in  the  march  of  intellect. 

Germany  is  far  from  being  a practical  country;  yet  it  discusses  every 
great  question  which  agitates  the  mind  of  the  civilised  world.  It  may  be 
even  be  said  to  originate  every  question  in  theory,  though  it  is  unable  to 
reduce  its  theory  to  practice;  and  it  is  so  conscious  of  its  weakness  as  not 
even  to  attempt  it.  Every  institiution  has  its  type  or  model  in  Germany.  It 
is  a world  in  miniature,  and  fitly  denominated  “ the  Empire.”  There  is  an 
emperor  at  the  head;  there  are  crowned  kings;  there  are  sovereign  dukes, 
and  landgraves;  and  there  are  what  we  have  not  even  a remnant  of  in  this 
country — the  free  cities  of  the  ancient  world  and  the  middle  ages,  with 
their  independent  popular  jurisdiction.  Even  the  Diet  of  the  empire  sits 
in  one  of  these  free  cities — Frankfort  on  the  Maine.  The  nation,  there- 
fore, has  a representation  of  every  political  form  of  government  before  it 
as  material  for  thought;  and  the  German  people,  instead  of  being  taught, 
like  Americans,  republicanism  only,  and  familiarised  with  republican  forms 
alone,  are  brought  up  in  a universal  school  of  thought,  and  supplied  from 
childhood  with  material  for  discussing  all  the  great  political  and  social 
questions  in  all  their  numerous  phases  and  forms.  The  universality  of  this 
school  of  mental  instruction  is  still  more  obvious,  when  we  look  at  the 
philosophical  character  of  Germany,  where  the  metaphysical  talents  of 
men  enjoy  the  utmost  latitude  of  inquiry  and  discussion  to  which  they 
have  attained  in  any  country.  The  feebleness  of  the  ecclesiastical  power 
in  Germany  has  given  full  development  to  the  philosophical  power.  Rome 
represses  the  philosophical  power  by  force.  England  represses  it  by  res- 
pectability or  institutional  influence.  The  power  of  the  Church  restrains 
the  excesses  of  imagination  in  our  universities  and  amongst  our  distin- 
guished literati.  But  in  Germany  a wild  man  is  not  so  disreputable  a 
being  as  he  would  be  in  Oxford  or  Cambridge;  and  having  little  to  fear 
from  loss  of  caste,  or  loss  of  promotion,  and  subject  chiefly  to  the  political 
power  of  a temporal  sovereign,  who,  probably,  cannot  foresee  the  political 
and  social  consequences  of  a mere  abstract  theory,  or  cares  little  about  it, 
he  gambols  like  a young  colt  in  an  open  field,  and  gives  utterance  to  sen- 
timents which  would  pass  current  amongst  the  respectable  portion  of  no 
other  people  in  the  civilised  world.  Had  the  Germans  been  all  subject  to 
one  law,  and  had  their  Church  been  established  as  ours,  and  as  rich  in  re- 
sources, this  would  not  have  been  the  case.  The  world  is  led  by  respecta- 
bility as  much  as  by  absolute  force  or  law;  and,  indeed,  the  power  of 
respectability,  or  wealth  and  independence,  is  such  as  to  control  even  the 
power  of  the  sword  and  of  the  law. 

The  Germans  are  very  anxious  to  have  a constitution  like  ours,  and  a 
nationality  like  ours.  But  how  can  they  obtain  it?  Who  could  persuade 
the  sovereign  princes  of  Germany  to  resign  their  sovereign  jurisdiction, 
and  descend  to  the  rank  of  English  dukes  and  marquises?  They  would 
then  lose  caste,  and  be  unable  to  marry  the  young  queens  and  princesses 
of  Europe.  Would  Queen  Victoria  have  married  the  son  of  a subject  of 
any  empire  or  kingdom?  Poor  as  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Coburg  was,  he  was 
an  independent  sovereign;  and  though  his  subjects  amounted  to  only 
80,000  people  (less  than  the  population  of  the  borough  of  Sheffield),  his 
name  and  his  absolute  rank  alone  entitle  him  to  sit  amongst  the  crowned 
heads,  and  give  his  sons  as  monarchs  to  the  nations  of  Europe.  This  is  a 
privilege  which  sovereigns  are  not  very  willing  to  forego ; and,  therefore, 
whatever  philosophy  or  political  economy  may  demonstrate  to  be  the  right 
or  the  wrong  of  the  matter,  the  feelings  of  the  present  inheritors  of  the 
power,  however  insignificant,  are  sure  to  prevail,  until  some  other  inunda- 
tion, like  that  of  Napoleon,  again  sweep  over  the  land,  and  convert  by  force 
what  is  inconvertible  by  will  or  by  reason.  A kingdom  such  as  Prussia 
may  obtain  a constitution,  and  all  the  little  principalities  may  obtain  con- 
stitutions; but  how  is  Germany  itself  to  obtain  a constitution  by  the  mere 
force  of  reason?  Moreover,  little  constitutions  and  republics,  like  those 
of  Switzerland,  have  very  little  influence  in  Europe;  and  the  conversion  of 
German  principalities  into  republican  cantons  would  further  very  little  the 
object  which  the  Germans  have  in  view  in  their  cry  for  a constitution. 

Though  trial  by  jury  originated  in  Germany,  and  was  conveyed  to  Eng- 
land by  our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors,  the  Germans  do  not  now  enjoy  this 
privilege  of  a free  people.  The  Roman  law  has  taken  refuge  and  en- 
trenched itself  in  Germany.  It  is  the  law  of  absolute  monarchs.  The 
Romans  reduced  law  to  a science,  and  referred  its  jurisdiction  to  reason; 
but  as  reason  must  be  represented  by  some  one — and  none  are  more  com- 
petent to  represent  it  than  those  who  employ  it  most — it  follows  that  law- 
yers, and  the  prince  who  heads  the  lawyers,  are  its  best  representatives.  So 
say  the  civilians,  who  make  the  judge  the  interpreter  of  the  law,  and  dis- 
pense altogether  with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  jury.  Absolute  and  sovereign 
princes  are  fond  of  this  law;  it  puts  them  above  the  popular  control,  and 
it  makes  the  judges  their  servants  and  hirelings.  There  is  an  appearance 
of  theoretical  truth  in  it;  but  it  has  been  found  to  be  productive  of 
tyranny  in  practice.  Were  princes  and  judges  as  absolute  in  goodness 
and  justice  as  they  wish  to  be  in  power,  it  would  be  right — it  would  be  the 
shortest  and  most  economical  system  of  administering  justice.  The  abso- 
lute philosophers  of  Germany — Hugo,  of  Gottingen,  for  instance — prove  it 
to  be  right;  but  they  take  it  for  granted  that  the  princes  are  righteous. 
Hugo  goes  even  a little  farther  than  this,  for  he  advocates  the  cause  of 
slavery — pleads  for  its  revival  even  in  civilised  Europe — and  places  the 
divine  right  of  judgment  in  the  head  and  the  heart  of  the  slave’s  master. 
There  are  not  many  in  Germany  who  go  so  far  as  Hugo;  but  this,  after 
all,  is  merely  a carrying  out  of  the  principles  of  absolutism,  when  not 
checked  by  their  natural  antithesis.  The  universities,  however,  in  their 
zeal  for  classical  antiquity,  have  unwillingly  been  the  means  of  strength- 
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filing  the  cause  of  the  Roman  absolutism.  Their  abstract  reason  and  their 
love  of  Latin  obscured,  no  doubt,  the  clearness  of  their  vision;  and  they 
fancied  that  the  Roman  must  be  the  better  system  because  it  was  the 
classical  one.  Now,  having  accomplished  their  object  in  the  abolition  of 
trial  by  jury  in  the  Rhenish  provinces,  where  it  had  been  restored  by  the 
French  Revolution,  they  publish  tirades  against  our  national  system,  which 
we  received  from  them,  and  pride  themselves  in  that  which  they  borrowed 
from  Rome.  It  is  a curious  fact,  that  there  is  a Roman  Catholic  law  as 
well  as  a Roman  church,  and  that  the  Germans,  who  dislike  the  church, 
have  adopted  the  law;  and  in  this  respect  they  still  are,  spite  of  what 
Menzel  says  to  the  contrary,  the  representatives  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

There  is  one  remarkable  movement  going  on  at  present  in  Germany 
which  seems  to  promise  very  important  consequences.  Last  year  the 
common  sense  of  the  German  public  was  sadly  outraged  by  a scandalous 
attempt  at  Treves  to  revive  the  old  veneration  for  relics,  and  a garment 
called  “ the  holy  coat,”  said  to  be  the  coat  of  Christ,  was  exhibited  for  the 
adoration  of  the  people.  The  concourse  was  immense.  The  little  city  of 
Treves  was  inundated  with  visitors,  who  could  not  be  provided  with  accom- 
modation in  the  houses,  and  were  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  tents  in  the 
fields.  John  Ronge,  an  obscure  priest  of  the  diocese,  justly  offended  with 
this  impious  display,  wrote  a letter  to  the  bishop,  reproaching  him  with  his 
conduct;  reminding  him  of  the  losses  the  Church  had  already  sustained  by 
such  conduct  in  the  Reformation,  and  subsequently;  and  also,  that  the  coat 
of  Christ  was  not  left  to  his  followers,  but  to  his  crucifers,  the  Roman 
soldiers,  who  cast  lots  for  it.  This  letter  was  published,  and  spoke  direct 
to  the  feelings  of  a.  large  portion  of  the  people.  It  has  now  kindled  a fire 
of  enthusiasm  for  ecclesiastical  reform  amongst  the  Catholics  of  Germany, 
which  is  already  compared  by  many  to  that  of  the  Lutheran  Reformation. 
Large  numbers  of  Catholics  have  separated  from  Rome,  and  formed  them- 
selves into  a German  Catholic  Church,  which  is  now  discussing  vigorously 
and  effectively  many  of  the  great  questions  formerly  controverted  in  the 
time  of  Luther,  and  so  instrumental  in  opening  the  eyes  of  men  to  the 
delusions  of  the  middle  ages.  But  like  all  such  parties,  the  dissidents 
already  begin  to  subdivide  into  sects,  and  form  new  ramifications  of  that 
singular  tree  of  knowledge,  which  takes  its  nourishment  from  the  right  of 
private  judgment.  Good  and  evil  will  result  from  this,  no  doubt,  as  from 
everything  else  in  this  world.  But  it  is  a good  illustration  of  the  folly  of 
those  who  are  ever  harping  upon  the  danger  of  falling  back  into  the 
medimval  superstitions,  a tendency  of  which  there  is  very  little  appearance 
in  this  age,  unless  the  revival  of  the  old  fashioned  Saxon  alphabet,  and  the 
black  and  red  title  pages  of  books,  and  the  illuminated  letters,  be  regarded 
as  such.  There  are  many  good  old  ways  that  might  be  revived  to  the 
advantage  of  all  classes;  but  it  is  folly  to  suppose  that  because  we  have 
imported  corn  from  Egypt  that  we  have  imported  all  its  ten  plagues  along 
with  it.  A reformation  like  this  effected  by  Ronge  is  three  hundred  years 
behind  the  age  of  England.  It  is  only  bringing  forward  a new  body  of 
men  to  the  same  stage  of  advancement  with  those  who  have  preceded 
them.  But  there  are  representatives  of  all  the  ages  in  every  country:  some 
who  have  the  spirit  of  the  primitive  ages,  others  of  the  middle  ages,  and 
others  of  the  modern  age.  The  proportion  of  these  parties  to  each  other 
determines  the  rate  of  advancement  in  social  improvement.  Any  great 
reduction  of  the  middle  age  party  would  give  a stimulus  to  the  modern 
party.  But  the  modern  party  has  many  serious  faults,  and  requires  to  be 
kept  in  check  by  an  adverse  power.  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  well  for 
Christendom  that  such  a spirit  as  that  of  Ronge  should  be  very  prevalent; 
but  it  happens  opportunely  at  the  present  time,  to  show  that  they  who 
raise  the  alarm  about  going  back  have  little  cause  for  the  outcry  when  so 
many  more  are  coming  forward. 


STANZAS  BY  THE  SEA-SIDE. 

Beautiful  Ocean!  how  I loved  thy  face 
When  mine  was  fresh  and  sparkling  as  thine  own; 

When  my  bold  footstep  took  its  toppling  place, 

To  see  thee  rise  upon  thy  rock-piled  throne! 

Oh  ! how  I loved  thee,  when  I bent  mine  ear 
To  listen  to  the  rosy  sea-shell’s  hum, 

And  stood  in  ecstacy  of  joyous  fear. 

Daring  thy  broad  and  bursting  wave  to  come ! 

When  my  wild  breast  beat  high  to  see  thee  leap 
In  stormy  wrath  around  the  beacon  light; 

And  my  eye  danced  to  see  thee  swell  and  sweep, 
Like  a blind  lion  wasting  all  thy  might! 

I loved  thee  when  upon  the  shingle  stones, 

I heard  thy  glassy  ripples  steal  and  drip, 

With  the  soft  gush  and  gently  murmur’d  tones 
That  dwell  upon  an  infant’s  gurgling  lip. 

I loved  thee  with  a childish  dreaming  zeal, 

That  gazed  in  rapture  and  adored  with  soul; 

And  my  proud  heart,  that  stood  like  temper’d  steel 
Before  harsh  words,  melted  beneath  thy  roll. 

Thou  wert  a part  of  God;  and  I could  find 
Almighty  tidings  in  thy  mystic  speech — 

Thou  could’st  subdue  my  strangely  wayward  mind, 
And  tune  the  string  no  other  hand  could  reach. 


Eloquent  ocean ! how  I worshipp’d  thee, 

Ere  my  young  breath  knew  what  it  was  to  sigh ; 

Ere  I had  proved  one  cherish’d  flower  to  be 
A thing  of  brightness,  nurtured  but  to  die! 

Years  have  gone  by  since  those  light-footed  days, 

Aud  done  their  work,  as  years  will  ever  do, 
betting  their  thorny  barriers  in  Life’s  maze, 

And  burying  Hope’s  gems  of  rarest  hue. 

I have  endured  the  pangs  that  all  endure, 

When  pulses  quicken  at  the  world’s  rude  touch, 

Who  dream  that  all  they  trust  in  must  be  sure, 

Though  sadly  taught  that  they  may  trust  too  much. 

The  C3'press  branch  has  trail’d  upon  my  way, 

Leaving  the  darkest  shadow  Death  can  fling; 

My  lips  have  quiver’d  while  they  strove  to  pray, 

Draining  the  deepest  cup  that  Grief  can  bring. 

I have  conn’d  o’er  the  lessons  hard  to  learn, — 

I have  pluck’d  Autumn  leaves  in  fair  Spring  time, 

I have  seen  loved  ones  go  and  ne’er  return, 

And  rear’d  high  shrines  for  ivy  stalks  to  climb. 

My  chords  of  Feeling  have  been  sorely  swept, 

Rousing  the  strain  whose  echo  ever  floats ; 

And  mournful  measures,  one  by  one,  have  crept 
After  the  sweet  and  merry  prelude  notes. 

Yet,  noble  Ocean!  do  I hail  thee  now, 

With  the  exulting  spirit- gush  of  old; 

The  same  warm  glory  lights  my  breast  and  brow, 

Spreading  unbidden — gleaming  uncontroll’d. 

Scaling  the  green  crag  while  thy  rough  voice  raves, 

Here  am  1 sporting  on  thy  lonely  strand; 

Shrieking  with  glee,  while  hunted  by  thy  waves, 

Foam  on  my  feet  and  sea-weed  in  my  hand. 

I stand  again  beside  thee  as  I stood 

In  panting  youth,  watching  thy  billows  break, 

Fix  d by  the  strong  spell  of  thy  headlong  flood, 

Even  as  the  bird  is  charm-bound  by  the  snake. 

Thou  bringest  visions — would  that  they  could  last — 

Thou  makest  me  a laughing  child  once  more, 

Casting  away  the  garner  of  the  past, 

Heedless  of  all  that  Fate  may  have  in  store. 

I feel  beside  thee  like  a captive  one 

Whose  riven  fetter-links  are  left  behind; 

I love  thee  as  the  flower  loves  the  sun, 

I greet  thee  as  the  incense  greets  the  wind. 

Thou  wilt  be  haunting  me  when  I am  found 
Amid  the  valleys  and  green  slopes  of  earth; 

And  I shall  hear  thy  stunning  revel-round, 

And  see  the  gem-spray  scatter’d  in  thy  mirth. 

Creation’s  first  and  greatest!  though  we  part — 

Though  with  thy  worshipp’d  form  I may  not  dwell, 

Thou  art  among  the  idols  of  my  heart 

To  which  it  never  breathes  the  word — Farewell! 

Eliza  Cook. 


FAMILY  MATTERS. 

I know  of  no  greater  insult  than  that  of  keeping  a person  waiting  who 
has  paid  you  the  compliment  of  wishing  to  see  you  at  his  table.  I have 
always  noticed,  that  those  who  can  be  guilty  of  such  rudeness,  can  do  much 
worse,  with  as  little  feeling,  when  it  suits  their  own  purpose. — Memoirs  of 
an  Umbrella. 

The  Duchess  of  Sutherland  and  her  two  daughters,  the  Marchioness  ®f 
Lome  and  Lady  Blantyre,  have  all  been  delivered  at  Stafford  House, 
within  the  month,  and  all  of  sons! 

During  the  past  week,  a female  named  Carlton,  residing  in  the  city  of 
York,  was  single,  married,  and  widowed,  within  the  short  space  of  three 
days. 

Frugality. — The  most  frugal  system  of  housekeeping  on  record  is  that 
of  Roger  Crabb,  the  Buckinghamshire  hermit,  who  contrived  to  live,  or 
rather  exist,  on  three  farthings  a week. 

Love  and  Hatred. — If  I hate,  I deprive  myself  of  something;  if  I love, 
I am  the  richer  by  what  I love.  Pardon  is  the  recovery  of  an  alienated 
possession— human  hatred  a prolonged  suicide — selfishness  the  greatest 
poverty  of  a created  being. — Schiller. 

Beautiful  Merchandize. — Prices  Current  of  Wives. — The  enter- 
prising colonists  being  generally  destitute  of  families,  Sir  Edward  Sandys, 
the  treasurer,  proposed  to  the  Virginia  Company  to  send  over  a freight  of 
young  women  to  become  wives  for  the  planters.  The  proposal  was 
applauded,  and  ninety  girls,  young  and  uncorrupt,  were  sent  over  in  the 
ship  that  arrived  this  year,  (1620),  and  the  year  following  sixty  more, 
handsome  and  well  recommended  to  the  company  for  their  virtuous  educa- 
tion and  demeanour.  The  price  of  a wife  at  the  first  rate  was  “ one 
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hundred  pounds  of  tobacco;”  but,  as  the  number  became  scarce,  the  price 
was  increased  to  “ one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,”  the  value  of  which  in 
money  was  3s.  per  pound.  This  debt  for  wives,  it  was  ordered,  should 
have  the  precedency  of  all  other  debts,  and  be  the  first  recoverable.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Weems,  a Virginian  writer,  intimates  that  it  would  have  done  a 
man’s  heart  good  to  see  the  gallant  young  Virginians  hastening  to  the 
waterside  when  a vessel  arrived  from  London,  each  carrying  a bundle  of 
the  best  tobacco  under  his  arm,  and  taking  back  with  him  a beautiful  and 
virtuous  young  wife. — Gilbert’s  Banking  in  America. 

Marriage. — “ Be  not  unequally  yoked yet  how  often  is^  this  law, 
the  emanation  of  wisdom  itself,  set  at  defiance!  Great  disparity'  of  station, 
fortune,  talent,  or,  more  than  all,  of  age,  tends  to  render  that  institution 
which  is  the  foundation  alike  of  social  and  personal  happiness,  the  source 
of  the  most  complete  wretchedness.  “ No  man  can  be  completely  happy 
without  a good  wife,”  says  St.  Pierre;  “nor,”  I would  add,  “completely 
wretched  without  a bad  one.”  Yet  wives  are  often  rendered  “ bad  ” by 
being  unsuitably  mated ; for,  though  the  ductile  mind  of  woman  will  mould 
itself  with  much  facility  to  the  circumstances,  tastes,  and  will  of  her 
husband,  yet  there  are  peculiarities  with  which  she  can  never  be  brought 
into  conformation.  If  her  tastes  be  low  and  her  mind  uncultivated,  she  is 
hopeless  as  the  wife  of  an  elegant  and  intellectual  man;  if  her  tastes  be  gay 
and  gossiping,  she  is  hopeless  as  the  wife  of  a poor  and  professional  man : 
if  she  possess  a fortune  in  her  own  right,  she  will,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
remind  her  husband  “who  made  him  a gentleman;”  and  if  she  be  con- 
siderably his  junior,  especially  if  young  enough  to  be  his  grand-daughter, 
she  will  torture  him  with  her  flirtations,  pout  if  he  refuse  to  dance  the 
polka,  and  take  every  opportunity  “ to  show  him  off”  in  the  most  ridiculous 
light  that  woman’s  ready  wit  can  devise.  Such  men  pay  the  penalty  of 
being  “ unequally  yoked.” — Wade’s  London  Review. 

The  Ball-Room. — It  has  been  the  practice  among  many  excellent 
people  to  represent  the  ball-room  as  a “ pitfall  covered  with  flowers,”  a 
sheet  of  breaking  ice  : above,  all  gaiety  and  motion;  below,  all  darkness  and 
danger.  I grant  it.  I grant  that  to  some  minds  the  ball-room  may  be 
replete  with  temptations:  but  there  are  minds  which  find  temptation  every- 
where, minds  corrupt  oven  in  solitude,  and  looking  upon  life  with  a 
demon’s  gaze.  The  innocent  may  be  innocent,  the  pious  may  feel  devout, 
even  in  a ball-room.  There  is  nothing  immoral  or  wrong  in  dancing.  It  is 
the  tendency  of  youth  to  dance;  it  is  the  first  effort  of  a child— the 
natural  recreation  of  our  species.  It  seems  so  natural,  that  I confess  I am 
always  doubtful  of  the  sincerity  of  those  young  ladies  whom  the  ball-room 
delights  not.  But,  if  we  allow  the  due  indulgence  of  the  natural  gaiety  of 
youth,  it  is  gaiety  under  the  restrictions  of  good  sense  and  religious 
principle : it  is  gaiety  which  must  curb  itself,  and  not  degenerate  into  a 
love  of  dissipation : it  is  the  gaiety  of  a cheerful  contented  spirit,  not  that 
craving  for  amusement  which  “grows  by  what  it  feeds  upon.”  Be  assured 
of  this,  that,  whenever  you  find  that  the  pleasures  of  society  produce  a 
distate  to  your  quiet  home,  or  unfit  you  permanently  ( occasionally  they 
must  do  so)  for  your  duties,  or  render  you  irritable  and  unsettled,  or  call 
off  your  attention  from  “ the  world  that  is  to  come,”  and  make  this  appear 
all  in  all  to  you — then,  it  is  your  duty  to  modify  them,  if  not  to  give  them 
up  altogether.  I prefer  the  modification  to  the  entire  relinquishing  of 
pleasures : I think  that  it  implies  greater  strength  of  mind.  I am  averse  to 
the  “total  abstinence”  principle,  as  unnatural,  peculiar,  and  a reflection 
upon  the  power  of  our  nature  to  forbear  without  falling. — The  English 
Gentlewoman. 

Premature  Burials. — The  Critic,  a new  literary  journal,  announces 
that  a philanthropist  has  just  addressed  the  government  of  France,  on  the 
subject  of  the  indecent  haste  with  which  human  creatures  are  there  cast 
into  the  grave.  Numerous  and  well-authenticated  instances  are  cited  by 
the  writer  of  the  report,  of  individuals  preserved  from  the  most  frightful  of 
all  deaths  at  the  moment  when  busy  hands  were  adjusting  the  shroud,  or, 
still  more  frightful,  as  the  coffin  was  about  to  be  lowered  into  the  grave ! 
And  these  are  the  record  of  the  saved!  Human  nature  shudders  and 
revolts  from  contemplating  the  possible  number  of  the  lost ! A most 
fearful  example  of  the  latter  contingency  is  related  in  a French  journal. 
“ Last  winter,”  says  the  Observateur  Francais,  “ a young  and  beautiful 
artiste  died  almost  suddenly,  under  the  violence  of  a painful  and  dangerous 
malady.  A young  man,  who  was  deeply  afflicted  by  her  death,  was 
describing  her  last  moments  to  a physician,  who  told  him  that  in  similar 
cases  he  had  frequently  seen  lethargy  assume  the  appearance  of  death. 
These  words  overwhelmed  his  auditor  with  mingled  hope  and  terror.  The 
lady  had  been  interred  on  the  previous  evening,  and  before  the  tomb  could 
be  opened,  it  was  necessary  to  go  through  certain  tedious  formalites,  and 
to  obtain  an  authorization  conceded  with  difficulty.  Half-wild  and  heart- 
broken, calculating  with  agony  every  moment  as  it  passed  by,  the  unhappy 
young  man  at  length  received  the  desired  permission,  and  flew  to  wrench 
open  the  coffin  which  contained  the  body  of  the  object  of  his  affections. 
He  was  accompanied  by  his  friend  the  physician.  The  poor  girl  was 
indeed  dead,  but  she  was  yet  warm!  She  had  been  buried  two  days — she 
had  been  dead  less  than  two  hours !” 

The  following  extraordinary  case  is  related  by  Dr.  Binns,  in  the 
Anatomy  of  Sleep : — Sir  Hugh  Acland,  of  Devonshire,  having  died,  as  was 
supposed,  of  fever,  was  laid  out,  and  the  nurse  and  two  of  the  footmen 
appointed  to  sit  up  with  the  corpse.  Lady  Acland,  with  a view  to  their 
comfort,  sent  them  a bottle  of  brandy ; when  one  of  the  servants,  saying  to 
hi6  companion  that  as  his  master  dearly  loved  brandy,  when  alive,  he  was 
resolved  to  give  him  some  now  that  he  was  dead,  poured  out  a bumper, 


and  emptied  it  down  his  throat.  A gurgling  immediately  ensued,  accom- 
panied with  spasmodic  action  of  the  throat  and  chest.  The  other  footman 
and  nurse,  terrified  at  the  noise,  ran  down  stairs,  while  he  who  had 
exhibited  the  brandy  attempting  to  follow,  precipitated  himself  headlong 
after  them.  The  noise  of  the  fall,  and  the  cries  of  the  nurse  and  footman, 
awakening  a young  gentleman  who  slept  in  the  house  that  night,  he  got 
up,  and  going  into  the  room  where  the  corpse  lay,  to  his  great  surprise, 
saw  Sir  Hugh  sitting  upright.  Having  alarmed  the  servants,  the  baronet 
was  removed  into  a warm  bed,  and  the  family  apothecary  and  physician 
summoned.  In  a few  weeks  he  was  perfectly  restored,  and  lived  several 
years  after,  and  when  he  really  died,  left  a handsome  annuity  to  the  face- 
tious footman  who  had  saved  his  life. 

Tic  Dolocreux. — Mr.  Gower  says,  that  the  extract  of  tobacco  will 
cure  neuralgia,  so  that  it  shall  not  return,  and  this  with  once  using. 

Simple  Cure  for  Stammering. — At  an  inquest  held  lately,  Mr.  Wakley 
observed  to  a boy,  who  stuttered  excessively,  that  as  shot  could  not  be  dis- 
charged from  a gun  without  powder  or  air,  so  words  could  not  come  from 
the  mouth  unless  the  lungs  had  other  powder,  viz.  air,  and  told  him  to 
draw  his  breath  strongly.  The  lad  having  done  so,  and  being  asked  if  he 
could  speak,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  replied  immediately,  and  very  glibly, 
“ Yes,  I can,  sir,  very  well.”  The  coroner  added,  that  though  inhalation 
was  a sure  remedy,  and  had  been  discovered  long  ago,  it  had  only  lately 
been  used  as  a remedy  for  defective  articulation. 

Bleeding  or  the  Nose. — In  a preceding  number  we  gave  only  a portion 
of  tho  following  recommendation  by  Dr.  Nigrier,  of  Antwerp.  Ho  says, 
that,  by  closing,  with  the  opposite  hand,  the  nostril  from  which  the  blood 
flows,  while  the  arm  of  the  same  side  is  raised  perpendicularly  above  the 
head,  the  blood  is  stopped,  in  proof  of  which  he  offers  the  following  expla- 
nation : — “ When  a person  stands  in  the  ordinary  posture,  with  his  arms 
hanging  down,  the  force  needed  to  propel  the  blood  through  his  upper 
extremities,  is  about  half  that  which  would  be  required  if  his  arms  were 
raised  perpendicularly  above  his  head.  But  since  the  force  which  sends  the 
blood  through  the  carotid  arteries  is  the  same  as  that  which  causes  it  to 
circulate  through  the  brachial  arteries,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  mere 
position  of  the  arms  above  the  head  to  stimulate  the  heart  to  increased 
action,  it  is  evident  that  a less  vigorous  circulation  through  the  carotids 
must  result  from  the  increased  force  required  to  carry  on  the  circulation 
through  the  upper  extremities.” 

Mushrooms. — The  following  simple  method  is^recommended  for  trying 
the  quality  of  field  mushrooms,  and  it  may  be  useful  to  many  at  the  present 
time: — Take  an  onion,  strip  off  the  outer  skin,  and  boil  it  with  them;  if  it 
remain  white,  they  are  good;  if  it  becomes  blue  or  black,  there  are  cer- 
tainly dangerous  ones  amongst  them.  Where  the  symptoms  of  poison 
have  already  taken  place,  medical  men  recommend  an  emetic,  drinking 
plentifully  of  warm  water,  and  when  the  contents  of  the  stomach  are 
brought  off,  to  have  recourse  to  strong  cordials — such  as  ginger,  tea  with 
brandy,  and  cayenne  pepper  made  into  pills. 

Mushroom  Catsup. — Choose  the  largest  broad  mushrooms;  let  them 
be  full-grown  and  fresh  gathered.  Chop  or  break  them  small,  and 
strew  a layer  over  an  earthen  pan,  and  over  this  a layer  of  fine  salt, 
continuing  alternately  a layer  of  mushrooms  and  salt,  using  about  the 
same  weight  of  salt  as  mushrooms.  Let  this  mixture  remain  together 
for  two  or  three  days  at  most,  mashing  them  once  or  twice  a day;  by  this 
time,  the  whole  of  the  juice  will  be  drawn.  Pour  them  into  a stone  jar, 
and  to  each  quart  add  two  ounces  of  black  pepper,  half  an  ounce  of 
allspice,  and  a few  cloves.  Cork  the  jar  close,  put  it  into  a saucepan  of  water, 
and  let  it  boil  for  two  or  three  hours.  Take  out  the  jar,  pour  off  the  clear 
from  the  sediment,  which  put  into  a clean  stewpan,  and  let  it  boil  for  half 
an  hour;  if  it  is  required  strong,  let  it  boil  for  an  hour  or  more.  Strain  it 
through  a fine  sieve  or  piece  of  muslin  into  a basin  or  pan;  when  cold 
decant  off  the  clear,  and  put  into  bottles  for  use.  Cork  each  bottle  well 
with  good  corks.  The  residue  that  is  left  may  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner  with  salt  and  water,  for  an  inferior  catsup.  G.  R. 


INQUIRY. 

Juliana  would  be  much  pleased  if  some  of  the  many  readers  of  the 
Family  Herald  could  inform  her  how  to  restore  tarnished  or-molu,  which 
she  fancies  discoloured  from  a bottle  of  muriatic  acid  being  placed  acci- 
dentally in  the  same  closet.  > 


SONNET. 


Realms  of  the  boundless  mind!  with  eagle  wing 
My  soul  hath  ever  to  thee  loved  to  soar 
Above  this  grosser  world,  that  I may  pour 
Out  my  full  heart,  and  hear  the  muses  sing 
In  concert  sweet,  while  soft  imagining, 

Upon  my  senses  fall  their  varied  lay. 

These  with  the  heart,  those  with  the  passions  play 
With  sweet  accord  and  plaintive  carolling. 

Yet  higher  aims  have  ye  to  teach  mankind, 

Pilots  of  human  progress,  ye  have  taught 
High  lessons  to  the  all-enquiring  mind. 

Wisdom,  and  love,  with  truth,  alternate  shed 
Their  soul-subduing  influence,  and  o’er  me  spread 
‘ The  mental  wealth,  loved  books!  that  ye  have  brought.  J.  R. 
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SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL. 

Letters  from  Nimeguen  and  Huesden,  in  Holland,  state  that  a sin- 
gular phenomenon  has  been  observed  for  some  days  past,  which  gives 
the  farmers  some  uneasiness : the  potatoes  die  in  the  course  of  one  night, 
without  their  being  able  to  discover  the  cause.  When  the  field  is  once 
infected,  all  the  plants  wither  and  arc  dried  up  in  a few  hours. 

Oysters. — At  the  last  sitting  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris,  a 
letter  was  received  from  M.  Carbonel,  in  which  he  asserts  that  he  has  dis- 
covered the  means  of  producing  oyster-beds  in  fresh-water  ponds  and 
basins;  so  that  every  man  who  has  a few  feet  of  ground  to  spare  for  the 
construction  of  a basin,  may  always  obtain  fresh  oysters ! 

Tiif,  Water  used  in  the  Desert. — Boil  Russia  leather  into  a pretty 
strong  decoction ; let  this  get  half  cool,  and  you  will  have  a fair  specimen 
of  the  water  to  be  drunk  on  a desert  journey.  It  is  a flavour  that  does 
not  improve  upon  acquaintance  with  it.— Lord  Nugent’s  Lands,  Classical 
and  Sacred. 

Weeds  on  Graved  Walks. — A correspondent,  who  objects  to  the  use 
of  arsenic  for  the  above  purpose,  states,  that  a pound  of  salt  thrown  into  a 
gallon  of  boiling  water,  and,  while  boiling,  put  on  the  walk,  will  answer 
the  same  purpose,  and  is  more  economical.  It  not  only  eradicates  the 
weeds,  but  gives  to  the  pebbles  the  bright  appearance  of  those  on  the 
sea-side. 

Growth  ok  Silk.— A person  named  Leeds,  a working  cooper,  living  in 
St.  Edmund’s,  Norwich,  has  this  year  about  10,000  silk-worms,  which  have 
just  commenced  spinning  in  a room  at  the  top  of  his  house,  without  any 
artificial  heat.  They  have  been  this  year  in  the  most  healthy  state,  he 
having  lost  scarcely  twenty  from  the  time  of  hatching.  Mr.  Leeds  has 
now  materials  for  several  splendid  silk  dresses,  one  of  which  it  is  contem- 
plated to  send  to  her  Majesty. 

Vegetable  Non-Conductor. — The  beech  tree,  says  an  American 
paper,  under  the  heading  of  “ a thing  that  ought  to  be  known,”  is  said  to 
be  a non-conductor  of  lightning.  So  notorious  is  the  fact,  that  the  Indians, 
whenever  the  sky  wears  the  appearance  of  a thunder-storm,  leave  their 
pursuits,  and  take  refuge  under  the  nearest  beech-tree.  In  Tennessee,  the 
people  consider  it  a complete  protection.  Dr.  Becton,  in  a letter  to  Dr. 
Mitchell,  states  that  the  beech-tree  is  never  known  to  be  struck  by 
a tmospheric  electricity,  while  other  trees  are  often  shattered  into  splinters. 

To  Varnish  Water  Colours. — A correspondent  sends  us  the  following 
method  of  varnishing  water-colours,  which  he  has  tried  with  success : — 
“ Take  equal  quantities  of  Canada  balsam  and  turpentine;  mix  them  well 
in  a bottle;  then  gum  the  picture  over  two  or  three  times,  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  gum-water,  using  a soft  brush,  and  talcing  care  to  avoid 
rubbing  it.  When  quite  dry,  lay  on  the  varnish  with  a soft  brush;  but  be 
sure  that  all  parts  of  the  picture  are  well  covered  with  the  gum.  Take 
care  that  the  varnish  does  not  touch  the  picture  before  the  gum  is  laid  on, 
and  use  separate  brushes.— H.  H. — [We  very  much  doubt  whether  this 
method  would  not  cause  the  picture  to  warp  and  crack.] 

New  Railway  Velocipede. — Mr.  R.  Jones,  of  the  Scoint  Iron  Foundry, 
Carnarvon,  has  recently  constructed  a new  locomotive,  combining  the 
principle  of  the  velocipede  with  that  of  a carriage,  capable  of  containing 
twelve  persons.  The  machine  is  intended  to  propel  a carriage  along  the 
Padaiu  Railway,  but  is  also  adapted  for  traversing  the  rails  alone.  The 
present  is  an  improvement  on  the  velocipedes  previously  constructed  by 
Mr.  Jones,  for  the  quarrymen  on  the  line — they  being  worked  by  the  feet 
only,  while  the  labour  is  now  divided  equally  between  the  feet  and  hands 
— the  motion  being  induced  by  handles  and  pedals,  and  is  so  facile  in  its 
movement,  that  a child  can  impel  it  rapidly  to  or  fro  at  will.  The  machine 
is  wholly  composed  of  iron,  and  weighs  about  half  a ton. — Mining  Journal. 

Porteous's  Patent  Whistle. — This  instrument  is  another  invention 
for  giving  railway  signals.  It  consists  of  any  number  of  metallic  tubular 
whistles,  combined  under  one  mouthpiece,  and  having  their  tones  so 
arranged,  that,  by  the  introduction  of  one  discordant  note,  an  extremely 
shrill  vibrating  sound  is  produoed,  which  strikes  forcibly  upon  the  ear,  and 
is  conveyed  to  a great  distance.  Its  peculiar  discordance  enables  it  to  be 
readily  distinguished  from  any  ordinary  whistle,  however  powerful,  and 
from  any  common  sound.  It  is  thus  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  use  of  park 
and  gamekeepers,  rural  and  railway  police,  and  for  any  other  purposes 
where  an  instantaneous  sound  is  required  either  by  day  or  night.  Smaller 
sized  instruments,  on  the  same  principle,  are  constructed  for  dog-whistles, 
and  are  much  approved  by  sportsmen.  These  whistles,  of  all  sizes,  are 
very  easily  blown,  and,  of  course,  the  sound  produced  will  be  in  proportion 
to  the  volume  and  strength  of  the  breath,  but  they  cannot  be  overblown 
like  other  whistles.  We  have  no  doubt  it  may  be  rendered  exceedingly 
useful,  but  we  think  That  these  horrid  discords  might  be  avoided. 

An  Atomic  Vagary. — The  New  York  Mirror  gives  the  following  as  the 
substance  of  a lecture  lately  delivered  in  that  city  by  a certain  Professor 
Bronson: — “ If  a drop  of  human  blood  be  subjected  to  examination  by  the 
oxyhydrogen  microscope,  and  magnified  some  twenty  millions  of  times  (only), 
all  the  species  of  animals  now  existing  on  the  earth,  or  that  have  existed 
during  the  different  stages  of  creation  for  millions  of  years  past  will  there 
be  discovered.  In  the  blood  of  a healthy  person  all  the  animalcules  are 
quiet  and  peaceable ; but  in  the  blood  of  a diseased  person  they  are  furious, 
raging,  and  preying  upon  each  other.  This  he  stated  in  illustration  of  his 
position,  that  man  contains  within  himself  all  the  principles  of  the  universe. 


It  was  also  asserted,  that  if  a dead  cat  be  thrown  into  a pool  of  stagnant 
water,  and  allowed  to  dissolve  there,  a drop  of  water  taken  from  any  part 
of  the  pool,  and  examined  as  above,  will  show  every  species  of  animal  of 
the  cat  kind  that  has  ever  existed  on  the  earth,  raging  and  destroying  one 
another.  The  bodies  of  all  the  lower  animals  being  thus  made  up  of  ani- 
malcules similar  to  themselves,  and  the  body  of  man  being  compounded  of 
all  that  is  below  him  in  the  scale  of  creation!” 

Consumption  of  Sulphuric  Acid. — It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  we 
may  fairly  judge  of  the  commercial  prosperity  of  a country  from  the 
amount  of  sulphuric  acid  it  consumes.  Reflecting  upon  the  important  in- 
fluence which  the  price  of  sulphur  exercises  upon  the  cost  of  production  of 
bleached  and  printed  cotton  stuff's,  soap,  glass,  &c.,  and  remembering  that 
Great  Britain  supplies  America,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  East  with  these, 
exchanging  them  for  raw  cotton,  silk,  wine,  raisins,  indigo,  &c.,  &c.,  we  can 
understand  why  the  English  Government  should  have  resolved  to  resort  to 
war  with  Naples,  in  order  to  abolish  the  sulphur  monopoly  which  the  latter 
power  attempted  recently  to  establish.  Nothing  could  be  more  opposed  to 
the  true  interests  of  Sicily  than  such  a monopoly;  indeed,  had  it  been 
maintained  a few  years,  it  is  highly  probable  that  sulphur,  the  source  of 
her  wealth,  would  have  been  rendered  perfectly  valueless  to  her.  Science 
and  industry  form  a power  to  which  it  is  dangerous  to  present  impediments. 
It  was  not  difficult  to  perceive  that  the  issue  would  be  the  entire  cessation 
of  the  exportation  of  sulphur  from  Sicily-.  In  the  short  period  the  sulphur 
monopoly  lasted,  fifteen  patents  were  taken  out  for  methods  to  obtain  back 
the  sulphuric  acid  used  in  making  soda.  Admitting  that  these  fifteen  ex- 
periments were  not  perfectly  successful,  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  would  ere 
long  have  been  accomplished.  But  then,  in  gypsum  (sulphate  of  lime), 
and  in  heavy  spar  (sulphate  of  barytes),  we  possess  mountains  of  sulphuric 
acid;  in  galena  (sulphate  of  lead),  and  in  iron  pyrites,  we  have  no  less 
abundance  of  sulphur.  The  problem  is,  how  to  separate  the  sulphuric  acid, 
or  the  sulphur,  from  these  native  stores.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds 
weight  of  sulphuric  acid  were  prepared  from  iron  pyrites,  while  the  high 
price  of  sulphur  consequent  upon  the  monopoly  lasted.  We  should  proba- 
bly, ere  long,  have  triumphed  over  all  difficulties,  and  have  separated  it  from 
gypsum.  The  impulse  has  been  given,  the  possibility  of  the  process  proved, 
and  it  may  happen  in  a few  years  that  the  inconsiderate  financial  specula- 
tion of  Naples  may  deprive  her  of  that  lucrative  commerce.  In  like  man- 
ner, Russia,  by  her  prohibitory  system,  has  lost  much  of  her  trade  in  tallow 
and  potash.  One  country  purchases  only  from  absolute  necessity  from 
another,  which  excludes  her  own  productions  from  her  markets.  Listead 
of  the  tallow  and  linseed  oil  of  Russia,  Great  Britain  now  uses  palm  oil 
and  cocoa-nut  oil  of  other  countries.  Precisely-  analogous  is  the  combina- 
tion of  workmen  against  their  employers,  which  has  led  to  the  construction 
of  many  admirable  machines  for  superseding  manual  labour.  In  commerce 
and  industry  every  imprudence  carries  with  it  its  own  punishment;  every 
oppression  immediately  and  sensibly  recoils  upon  the  head  of  those  from 
whom  it  emanates. — Likbeg. 


MAGNITUDE  OF  RAILWAY  SPECULATIONS. 


On  a moderate  estimate,  the  railways  already  in  existence  and  to  be 
executed  may  be  taken  to  cost  ...  £ 150,000,000 


The  gross  profit  on  that  capital,  at  S per  cent,  would  be  12,000,000 

From  which  a deduction  of  35  per  cent  for  expenses  (the 
lowest  expenditure  of  any  large  company)  would  amount 
to  ------  - 4,200,000 


Leaving  the  net  profit  of  - - - - - £ 7,800,000 

or  not  quite  5)  per  cent  upon  the  capital. 

In  other  words,  to  afford  the  shareholders  in  all  our  completed  and  pro- 
jected railways  a return  of  rather  less  than  oj  per  cent  upon  their  outlay, 
the  public  must  annually  expend  .£  12,000,000  in  railway  travelling  alone. 

And  our  rail  way -projectors  and  speculators  expect  that  twelve  millions  of 
people — half  the  population  of  the  three  kingdoms,  men,  women,  and  children 
— (at  l|d.  per  mile)  will  each  travel  160  miles  by  railway  every  year,  and 
pay  them  20s.  a-head.  Or  they  expect  that  one  million  people  will  travel 
1,920  miles  each  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  pay  them  «£12  a-head.  Or 
they  expect  that  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  people  will  each  travel 
16,000  miles  by  railway  every  year,  and  pay  them  ,£100  per  head. 

The  boldness  and  extent  of  these  aggregate  undertakings  conveys  a 
magnificent  idea  of  the  resources  and  enterprise  of  Britain ; but  their  very 
magnitude  lies  like  a load  on  the  imagination,  while  the  incessant  restless- 
ness and  swift  movements  they  presuppose  in  sueh  a numerous  class  of  the 
community  make  the  head  giddy  only  to  think  of. 


Forms  of  Intemperance. — There  is  the  intemperance  of  mirth,  and 
then  its  victim  is  a silly  buffoon. 

The  intemperance  of  seriousness,  and  then  he  is  a gloomy  ascetic. 

The  intemperance  of  ambition,  and  then  he  is  the  laurelled  hero  of  a 
hundred  fights,  a mad- cap  poet,  or  mountebank  statesman. 

The  intemperance  of  love,  and  then  he  is  a good-for-nothing  driveller. 
The  intemperance  of  anger,  and  then  he  is  a frothing  madman. 

The  intemperance  of  dress  and  manners,  and  then  he  is  a glittering  fop. 
The  intemperance  of  the  purse,  and  then  he  is  a sordid  miser. 

The  intemperance  of  the  plate,  and  then  he  is  a filthy  glutton. 

The  intemperance  of  the  bowl,  and  then  he  is  a reeling  drunkard. 
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FAMILY  HERALD— USEFUL  INFORMATION 


EVENING. 


’Tis  evening,  sweet  evening!  The  setting  sun  laves 
His  bright  golden  locks  in  the  dark  western  waves ; 

And  the  silvery  moon  has  her  circle  began, 

Whilst  nature  all  smiles  for  the  pleasure  of  man. 

Soon  the  star  of  the  evening  will  twinkle  on  high, 

And  night’s  spangled  garment  envelope  the  sky; 

The  convent-bell  dies  in  the  distance  away, 

As  the  vespers  break  forth  at  the  closing  of  day. 

Oh  evening,  sweet  evening!  how  sacred  thou  art, 

That  canst  in  thy  silence  reflection  impart; 

I would  riot  misuse  thee,  like  some  of  mankind, 

That  seek  in  thy  gloom  a dark  mantle  to  find ; 

And  in  thy  tranquillity  discords  combine, 

When  all,  save  themselves,  are  completely  divine; 

But  ’neath  thy  solemnity  seek  to  improve, 

By  the  lessons  of  nature,  “ To  live  here  in  love.” 

But  evening,  sweet  evening!  I love  thee  still  more. 

When  the  peasant  returns  to  his  own  cottage  door, 

Embraces  the  children  that  run  out  to  greet, 

And  welcome  him  home  with  affection  so  sweet. 

Thus  eve  succeeds  eve,  and  day  follows  day, 

As  weeks,  months,  and  years,  roll  each  other  away; 

Thus  evening  wanes,  as  the  stars  twinkle  bright, 

And  usher  iu  with  them  “night,  beautiful  night!”  M.  C.  C 


VARIETIES. 


M.  Arago,  it  is  said,  attributes  the  cold  and  rain  of  this  season  to  some 
immense  block  of  ice  detached  from  the  mass  in  the  Northern  seas. 

The  Society  of  Friends,  in  their  epistle  for  the  present  year,  have  warned 
their  members  against  speculating  in  railways. 

A Light  in  the  East. — A newspaper  is  about  to  be  established  in  the 
City  of  Jerusalem.  Solomon,  with  all  his  wisdom,  never  dreamt  of  such  a 
thing. 

Luther. — At  Stockholm  has  been  discovered  Luther’s  original  letter  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Magdeburg,  protesting  against  the  sale  of  indulgences : 
it  bears  the  date  of  October  31st,  1517. 

The  Pecuniary  Penalty  op  War. — The  cost  of  military  preparations 
is,  to  the  whole  expenditure  of  government,  exclusive  of  payments  on 
account  of  debt — 

In  Austria,  as  33  per  cent. 

In  France,  as  38  per  cent. 

In  Prussia,  as  44  per  cent. 

In  Great  Britain,  as  74  per  cent. 

In  the  United  States,  as  80  per  cent. ! 

Surely  it  is  time  for  Christians  and  patriots,  both  in  Europe  and  America, 
to  inquire  how  far  a system  of  military  preparations,  which  imposes  such 
onerous  burthens  on  human  industry,  and  exacts  such  cruel  sacrifices  of 
human  happiness,  comfort,  and  virtue,  is  really  essential  to  the  public  wel- 
fare.— From  “ An  Address  delivered  before  the  American  Peace  Society ,”  by 
Judge  Jay,  May  26,  1845. 

The  Treasures  of  the  Deep. — The  following  intelligence — quoted 
from  the  Hampshire  Telegraph — comes  from  free-hearted,  liberty-loving 
America: — “ By  a private  letter  which  has  reached  us  from  Gibraltar,  we 
are  informed,  upon  good  authority,  that  20,000  slave  shackles,  for  men, 
women,  and  children — in  all  fourteen  cart-loads — have  been  fished  up  from 
the  wreck  of  the  Americau  war-steamer,  Missouri,  lately  burnt  at  that 
port.”  Now,  as  the  timbers  and  other  relics  of  onr  Royal  George  have  been 
worked  into  boxes  and  nick-nacks,  we  propose  to  Americans — the  traders 
of  the  human  shambles,  the  money-seeking  breeders  of  “ God’s  likeness  in 
ebony  ” — that  they  should  turn  the  penny  with  these  20,000  slave  shackles. 
If  wrought  into  utensils  for  domestic  use,  or  what  would  still  be  better, 
turned  into  ornaments  for  the  women  of  America,  they  would  endear  to 
them  that  sweet  principle  which  coins  money  from  the  “ marrow  and  the 
bones  of  man.”  Some  of  these  shackles  might  also  be  manufactured  into 
steel  clasps  for  the  bibles  of  the  very  religious  breeders  of  the  black. — 
Punch. 

A Flight  of  Locusts. — After  our  two  days’  tedious  journey,  it  was 
refreshing  to  see  in  the  distance  the  rows  of  poplar  and  willows  growing 
round  the  village  and  river  of  Luxan.  Shortly  before  we  arrived  at  this 
place  we  observed  to  the  south  a ragged  cloud,  of  a dark  reddish-brown 
colour.  At  first  we  thought  that  it  was  smoke  from  some  great  fire  on  the 
plains;  but  we  soon  found  that  it  was  a swarm  of  locusts.  They  were 
flying  northward ; and,  with  the  aid  of  a light  breeze,  they  overtook  us  at 
the  rate  of  ten  or  fifteen  miles  an  hour.  The  main  body  filled  the  air,  from 
a height  of  twenty  feet  to  that,  as  it  appeared,  of  two  or  three  thousaud 
above  the  ground ; “ and  the  sound  of  their  wings  was  as  the  sound  of 
chariots  of  many  horses  running  to  battle;”  or  rather,  I should  say,  like  a 
a strong  breeze  passing  through  the  rigging  of  a ship.  The  sky,  seen 
through  the  advanced  guard,  appeared  like  a mezzotinto  engraving;  but 
through  the  main  body  was  impervious  to  sight.  They  were  not,  however 


so  thick  together  but  that  they  could  escape  a stick  waved  backwards  and 
forwards.  When  they  alighted,  they  were  more  numerous  than  the  leaves 
in  the  field,  and  the  surface  became  reddish  instead  of  being  green . the  swarm 
having  once  alighted,  the  individuals  flew  from  side  to  side  in  all  directions. 
Locusts  are  not  an  uncommon  pest  in  this  country.  Already,  during  this 
season,  several  smaller  swarms  had  come  up  from  the  south,  where,  as 
apparently  in  all  other  parts  of  the  world,  they  are  bred  in  the  deserts. 
The  poor  cottagers  in  vain  attempted,  by  lighting  fires,  by  shouts,  and  by 
waving  branches,  to  avert  the  attack.  This  species  of  locust  closely  re- 
sembles, and,  perhaps,  is  identical  with  the  famous  gryllus  migratorius  of 
the  East.— Darwin’s  Voyage  Round  the  World. 

Weather-Panics. — The  moist  and  foggy  climate  of  England  is  prover- 
bial with  foreigners,  and  matter  of  half-melancholy  joke  with  Englishmen 
themselves.  The  perpetual  verdure  of  our  fields  bespeaks  us  denizens  of 
a rainy  zone — inhabitants  of  an  intermitting  shower-bath.  Our  speech 
bewrayeth  us ; the  weather  is  ever  uppermost  in  our  thoughts,  and  the  first 
thing  spoken  of  when  friends  meet.  Aquarius  is  our  constellation.  The 
natives  of  such  a clime  might  naturally  be  imagined  as  exempt  from  fear  of 
rain  as  Mephistophiles  alleges  Faust,  the  sworn  brother  of  the  devil,  ought 
to  be  from  fear  of  fire.  It  is  their  element,  which  they  ought  to  know 
cannot  harm  them  or  theirs.  Yet  they  are  as  shy  of  rain  as  a kitten  of 
dew  when  it  first  ventures  abroad  of  a morning.  England  is  a land  where 
short  crops  occasionally  occur,  but  where  the  years  of  utter  blight  which 
often  lay  other  lands  desolate  are  scarcely  known : despite  our  frequent  wet, 
raw,  and  ungenial  summers,  within  the  memory  of  our  fathers  and  fathers’ 
fathers  seed  time  and  harvest  have  not  failed.  Yet  to  an  Englishman  a 
wet  month  of  July  immediately  conjures  up  visions  of  famine,  with  pesti- 
lence and  bankruptcies  in  its  train.  Burns  was  wrong  when  he  said  that 
they  who  are  “constantly  on  poortith’s  brink  ” are  little  terrified  by  the  sight : 
it  is  only  those  who  are  steeped  in  it  over  head  and  ears  who  become  resigned 
to  their  fate.  It  is  in  those  to  whom  a chance  of  emerging  seems  still  open 
that  the  fear  is  strongest,  to  which  the  thoughtless  Dives  and  the  desperate 
Lazarus  are  alike  inaccessible.  And  so  with  Englishmen  and  the  weather. 
Were  their  climate  one  in  which  no  corn  could  grow,  they  would  never 
think  of  crops ; and  were  it  so  genial  that  the  crops  were  always  redundant, 
they  would  wax  insensible  to  the  blessing  from  sheer  excess.  But,  living 
in  a region  to  which  hope  ever  comes,  and  from  which  fear  never  entirely 
departs,  they  abandon  themselves  too  readily  to  unmanly  fears.  They 
are  weather  valetudinarians,  a nation  of  Gratianos — “the  wind  cooling 
their  broth  blows  them  to  an  ague.”  The  public  is  slowly  recovering  from 
a sharp  paroxysm  of  this  kind.  During'  the  last  two  or  three  days  it  has 
been  laid  to  dry  in  the  sun;  and  as  it  warms  in  the  rays,  it  begins  to  admit 
that  Englishmen  and  English  crops,  like  English  frogs,  take  a great  deal  of 
drowning. — Spectator. 

A Word  to  the  Would-be  Witty. — There  is  a species  of  wit  by 
which  thousands  of  respectable  persons  are  continually  victimised.  The 
unfortunates  to  whom  we  refer  are  those  whose  names  bold  out  a sorry 
temptation  to  the  punster.  How  often  is  Mr.  Brown  “ done  Brown!’  Mr. 
Green  is  of  course  excessively  green ! Mr.  Shaw  is  treated  with  a con- 
temptuous pshaw  ! Mr.  Lightbody  is  a load  for  an  omnibus!  Mr.  Service 
cannot  be  polite  without  being  lauded  as  serviceable ! The  Misses  Bells 
are  musical  bells!  Mr.  Honeyman  is  the  sweetest  man  in  the  world!  But 
it  is  needless  to  multiply  examples.  A crowquill  could  not  find  room  for 
them  in  an  interleaved  copy  of  Pigot’s  Directory.  Suffice  it  that  their 
name  is  legion.  Now,  it  is  perhaps  a pity  that  the  joker  should  be  deprived 
of  his  laugh.  His  jest  is  not  calculated  to  hurt,  and  may  be  intended  as 
complimentary.  The  unhappy  thing  is  that  of  Mr.  Price,  or  Mr.  Rich,  or 
Mr.  Ogle,  or  Mr.  Pinn,  or  whoever  the  poor  victim  may  be,  is  expected  to 
laugh  likewise!  Gracious!  to  think  of  our  friend  Mr.  Glass  laughing  at  a 
pun  upon  his  own  name!  Why  he  had  his  laugh  out  forty  years  ago! 
When  a boy,  his  schoolmates  called  him  brittle — asked  him  if  he  was  fond 
of  a glass — swore  they  could  see  through  him — and  twisted  his  poor  name 
about  till  he  had  a hundred  puns  on  it  by  heart.  In  youth  no  one  could 
eulogize  his  merits  without  being  called  a glass-blower;  young  ladies  hinted 
that  he  was  “the  glass  of  fashion;”  while,  at  a later  period  of  life, 
people  spoke  punningly  of  his  reflective  habits.  Every  possible  pun  upon 
his  name,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  he  has  heard  a thousand  times  over. 
Like  Falstaff,  he  has  been  all  his  life  “ the  cause  of  wit  in  others.”  Go 
where  he  might  the  same  jokes  have  assailed  him.  They  have  encircled 
him  like  a cloud  of  midges.  They  have  attended  him  as  huzzas  and  hand- 
kerchiefs do  a royal  “ progress.”  He  has  tried  to  escape,  but  they  are  still 
there.  If  he  has  told  how  grievously  he  felt  annoyed,  his  chagrin  has  been 
called — (oh  horrible!) — the  pain  of  Glass.  If  he  has  ventured  to  retaliate 
he  has  been  warned  that  those  who  live  in  glass  houses  should  not  throw 
stones.  Had  the  wit  of  his  friends  been  as  sharp  and  polished  as  diamonds, 
he  would  have  been  scratched  all  over,  like  the  window  of  a country  inn. 
He  has  almost  begun  to  fancy  that  he  is  made  of  glass,  like  the  unhappy 
patient  in  the  “ Diary  of  a late  Physician.”  And  yet,  in  the  midst  of  all 
this  grave  business,  he  is  continually  met  by  some  vulgar  dolt  perpetrating 
the  most  stale  and  obvious  jokes  upon  his  name,  and  compelling  him,  from 
habits  of  good  nature  and  courtesy,  to  join  in  the  general  cachinnation! — 
Hazlit  thanked  heaven  that  his  nafhe  was  unsusceptible  of  a pun.  “ What,” 
said  his  friend  ^Knowles,  “ your  name  that  has  la  the  world ! ” This  was 
harmless  enough,  but  to  pun  upon  a name  which  must,  from  the  very 
nature  of  things,  have  been  punned  upon  a thousand  times  before,  is  as  bad 
as  encoring  a wretched  song,  or  using  another  man’s  tooth-brush, — Glasgow 
Citizen , 
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THE  RIDDLE  R. 

THE  REDDLER’S  SOLUTIONS  OF  No.  119. 

Riddle.— Mamma.— M.  M.  C.— PaFoissien. — Me  Nicol. — Charles. — Scaven. — Long. — 
George. — Rainger. — Nemo. — Dorman. — Parsons — J.  M. — Peleus. — R.  de  B. — Antonio. 
— Wilkinson. — Lionel. — Adeta. — Montagu. — H.  M. — Nails', vorth  — Gabble. — Stokes. — 
Discipulus — Ingham.— W alter. — H.  Q — Charlotte. — F.  de  S. — P.  G.  G. — Davison. — 
Adcock. — Veritas. — Fide. — Marriott. — S.  E.  R. — Augustin. — Hobbs. — Parker. — David. 
— Hughes. — Padfield. — Milo. — Moore. — Topple. — Carlos. — Goddeniensis. — R.  W.  P. — 
Hill. — Hooper. — Sebon. 

Charades. — 1.  Newport. — M.  M.  C. — Me  Nicol — Long. — Phocion. — Newport. — Adela. 
— T.  V.  H. — Parsons. — R.  de  B. — Roseberry. — Wilkinson. — Antonio. — Abbott. — Pooley. 
— Nailsworth. — Pim. — Stokes. — H.  M. — Bromley. — Discipulus. — • Ratt. — Wiekenden.— 
Herrington.— Walter. — Allen. — J.  C. — Charlotte.- — R.  Smith. — F.  de  S. — P.  G.  G. — 
Davison. — Veritas. — Marriott  — S.  E.  R.  — J.  G.— Scott. — Augustin. — Hughes. — Witney. 
— Padfield.— Milo. — Moore. — Tiverton. — Topple. — Rifleman. — Carlos.—  Scholasticus. — 
R.  W.  P. — Hooper. — Sebon. — Hill. 

2.  Rheumatism.— M.  M.  C. — Paroissien. — Me  Nicol. —Charles.— Stacey.— Ann  M. — 
Sarah  Fanny. — Long. — George. — Ada. — Rainger. — Phocion. — T.  V.  H. — F.  H.  H. — 
Elizabeth. — Bouverie. — Styk. — Dorman. — Parsons. — J.  M. — J.  H.  H.— Dawson. — Peleus. 
— R.  de  B. — Sally. — Eland. — Roseberry.— Wilkinson. — Antonio. — Abbott. — Lionel. — 
Adela. — Pooley. — Montagu. — Hemingway. — Cobweb. — Nailsworth.—  Pim. — Jardine. — 
Gabble. — Stokes.— H.  M. — Discipulus. — Chandler. — Ratt. — J.  S. — Wiekenden. — Walter. 
— Newland. — Herrington. — Allen. — Thomas. — J.  C. — R.  Smith. — F.  de  S. — P.  G.  G. — 
Labor. — Davison.— Adcock. — Hayles. — Veritas. — Fide. — Richard. — Griffin. — Marriott. 
— J.  G. — Scott. — Augustin. — Hobbs. — Parker. — David. — Hughes. — Witney. — Steel. — 
Carolo. — Padfield. — Milo. — Moore. — Tiverton. — Topple. — Rifieman. — Carlos. — Hooper. 
Fanny  Janette. — Belshazzar. — Scholasticus. — R.  W.  P. — Sebon. — Cruikshank. — Hill. 

Conundrums. — 1.  Because  they  would  he  Sick  of  Ants  ("Sycophants J.  2.  Because,  she 
makes  a Great  Bustle  about  a Small  W aist  ( Waste J.  3.  Because  it  may  Fall  on  any  Day 
of  the  Week.  4.  Because  it  makes  Men  mend. — M.  M.  C.,  1. — Long,  2. — Rainger,  1. — 
Parsons,  1. — Cobweb,  2.  — Nailsworth,  1. — Newland,  1. — Repertor. — Charlotte,  1. — - 
Veritas,  1. — Hughes,  2. — Tiverton,  1. — Topple,  1. — Carlos,  1. — Nemo,  1. 

Names  of  Rivers — 1.  Don.  2.  Danube.  3.  Maine.  4.  Elbe.  5.  Dwina.  6.  Amazon. 
7.  Ganges.  8.  Indus. — M.  M.  C.,  8. — Me  Nicol,  8. — Ann  M.,2. — Long,  8. — Rainger,  8.— 
— Zany,  5, — F.  H.  H.,  5. — Edward,  2. — Bouverie,  7. — Style,  7. — Parsons,  8. — J.  M„  2. — 
J.  H.  H.,  7. — Peleus,  1. — R.  de  B.,  8.— Eland,  3. — Roseberry, 6. — Wilkinson,  6. — Antonio, 

4.  — Abbott,  8. — Lionel,  3. — Geronimo,  2. — Pooley,  4. — Montagu,  5. — Cobweb,  4. — Pim,  6. 
— Nailsworth,  8. — Gabble.  5. — Stokes,  8. — H.  M.,  7. — Bromley,  4. — Discipulus,  8. — 
Ingham,  7. — Chandler,  4.— Ratt,  8.— J.  S , 2. — Wiekenden,  7. — Walter,  8 — Repertor,  4. 
— Thomas,  2. — Charlotte,  8. — R.  Smith,  5. — F.  de  S.,  6. — C.  H.,  8. — P.  G.  G. — Davison, 
o. — Adcock,  1. — Veritas,  8. — Fide,  7 — Richard.  6. — Griffin,  8. — Marriott,  8, — S.  E.  R., 

5.  — J.  G.,  8,— H.  G.  S.,  3. — Hill,  8. — Augustin,  8. — Hobbs,  6. — Hughes,  8. — Witney,  7.— 

Carolo,  2. — Padfield,  8. — Milo,  4. — Moore,  5. — Tiverton,  8. — Topple,  8.  —Rifleman,  5.— 
Carlos. — Godden,  5.— Fanny  Janette,  4. — Scholasticus,  5. — R.  W.  P.,  8. — Hooper,  8. — 
Sebon,  8.— T.  V.  H.,  5.  «► 

Places  near  London. — I.  Kensington.  2.  Gray  den  C Croydon  J.  3.  Barnet.  4.  Ro- 
t her  hi  the.  5.  Hampstead.  (!.  Black  heath. — M.  M.  C. — Paroissien.  — R.  J.  S. — J.  E.  R. — 
Me  Nicol. — Ann  M.,  4. — Long,  6.— George,  5. — Rainger,  6. — Phocion. — Nemo, — T.  V.  H. 
— Charlotte. — Zany. — Edward,  5. — Parsons. — J.  M. — J.  H.  H.,  3. — R.  de  B.,  5. — Eland. 
— Roseberry,  4. — Wilkinson,  3. — Antonio. — Lionel. — Geronimo,  1. — Adela. — Pooley,  3. — 
Montagu. — Hemingway,  2.— J.  L.  C. — Cobweb,  G. — Nailsworth. — Pim,  2. — Gabble. — 
Stokes. — H.  M. — Bromley. — Discipulus. — Ingham. — Chandler. — Ratt,  5. — J.  S. — J.  C. — 
Wiekenden.  — Newland. — Walter.  — Repertor,  4 — Amicus. — Thomas. — R.  Smith. — 
F.  de  S. — C.  H — Adcock,  5 — Veritas. — Fide. — Richard. — Griffin — Marriott. — S.  E.  R. 
— J.  G.,  4. — H.  G.  S. — Augustin.— Hobbs. — Parker. — David. — Hughes. — Witney,  5. — 
Carolo,  5.  — Padfield.  — Milo.  — Moore.  — Tiverton.  — Topple.  — Rifleman.  — Carlos  — 
Godden.  —Fanny  Janette,  5. — Scholasticus. — R.  W.  P. — Sebon. — Hill. 

Arithmetical  Questions. — 1.  G.G  Years, nearly. — Godwin. — Hemingway. — Nailsworth. 
— H.  M. — Allen. — Veritas. — Function. — Moore. — Tiverton.— R.  W.  P. — Hill. 

2.  124  Yards  Broad , 372  Lony. — George. — Rainger. — Styk. — Parsons. — Dawson.— 
Wilkinson. — Montagu. — Hemingway. — Nailsworth. — X.  X.  X. — Gabble. — H.  M. — Labor. 
— Walter. — Allen. — P.  G.  G. — Davison. — Adcock. — Veritas.— Marriott. — J.  G. — Elcan. 
H.  G.  S. — Hobbs. — Nelmes.- — Padfield. — Moore. — Tiverton. — Topple. — Scholasticus. — 
R.  W.  P. — Function. — Rifleman. 

3.  60. — Benson. — George. — Rainger.— Styk. — Dorman. — Parsons. — J.  M. — Dawson. — 
Peleus.  —Wilkinson. — Montagu. — Hemingway. — X.  X.  X. — H.  M. — Walter.— Allen. — 
— P.  G.  G. — Labor. — Davison. — Adcock. — Veritas. — Marriott. — Elcan. — Hobbs.— Nelmes. 
— Padfield. — Moore. — Tiverton. — Topple. — Me  Nicol — Scholasticus. — R.  W.  P. — Hill. 

4.  360  Feet  Diameter. — Nailsworth. — X.  X.  X. — Labor. — Davison. — Veritas. — Nelmes. 
— Ferguson. 

Astronomical  Question. — The  formula  for  finding  the  sun’s  decli- 
nation at  the  time  when  twilight  is  shortest  at  any  given  place  is  this:  — 
Log',  sin.  lat.  -j-  log.  tan.  9°  — 10  — log.  sin.  dec.;  and  the  operation  for 
eacn  latitude  is  as  follows : — 

Lat.  50°  53'  40"  log.  sin.  9.8898534 
9°  log.  tan.  9.1997125 


log.  sin.  9.0895659 

Proceed  in  the  same  manner  with  the  other  latitudes,  and  you  find  that 
the  declination  of  the  sun,  when  it  is  shortest  twilight  at  each  of  the  given 
places,  is  respectively  7°  3'  35" -7°  7'  17"— 7°  18'  14" — 7°  32' 28"  Its 
declination  must  also  be  South.  The  time  when  the  sun  has  these  decli- 
nations is  about  the  1st  and  2nd  of  March,  and  the  11th  and  12th  of 
October. 

The  following  formula  will  give  the  duration  of  the  shortest  twilight  at 
each  of  the  given  places.  10  -J-  log.  sin.  9°  — log.  cos.  lat.  log.  sin.  of 
an  angle,  which,  if  doubled,  and  converted  into  time,  will  give  the  duration 
required. 

The  several  angles  obtained  from  the  above  formula  are  14°  21'  35" — 
14°  33'  30 "—15°  12'  22" — 16°  13'  35".  (I  have  not  inserted  the  ope- 
ration. as  it  is  similar  to  the  former.)  These  doubled  are  28°  43'  10" — 
29°  7'  0" — 30°  24'  44" — 32°  27'  10";  and,  converted  into  time,  become — 
1 hour  54'  52" — 1 hour  56'  28" — 2 hours  1'  38"— 2 hours  9'  48"  for  the  du- 
ration ot  the  shortest  twilight  at  the  places  in  the  given  order. — Function. 

Function  and  Veritas  agree  to  within  a second.  P.  G.  G.  differs  several 
seconds.  We  have  given  the  solution  of  Function,  he  being  the  greatest 
stranger. 

Solutions  too  late. — Isonetti.—  J.  N. 


H.  M. — The  solution  would  require  a diagram,  and  Is  too  long. 

Erratum.— In  the  first  Arithmetical  Question  in  No.  120,  p.  265,  the  sum  spent  by  the 
shoemakers,  tailors,  weavers,  and  combers  should  have  been  133s.,  and  not  13s.  3d.  The 
question  admits  of  solution  nevertheless. 


ENIGMA. 

When  slander’s  busy  tongue,  in  ancient  times, 

Aspersed  your  beauties  with  imputed  crimes, 

Ladies,  your  valorous  knight,  in  blazon’d  arms, 

I hurl’d  defiance  to  protect  your  charms. 

When  in  bright  rank  and  file  you  throng  the  hall. 

And  music  echoes  through  the  bowers  or  hall, 

Ere  in  gay  tumult  join  the  jocund  bands, 

I gently  press  you  by  your  lily  hands. 

When  cold  December  gems  the  morn  with  dew, 

And  fair  Maria  leads  the  hunter’s  crew, 

As  with  sweet  voice  she  cheers  the  flying  steed, 

I hold  the  rein  that  checks  and  guides  his  speed.  S.  P. 

Charade. — I am  a word  of  ten  letters.  My  6,  5,  7,  9 is  part  of  the 
body;  my  8,  3,  1,  10  is  a seed;  my  3,  4,  9 is  an  insect;  my  6,  2,  4 is  part 
of  a fish;  my  8,  5,  7,  6 keeps  out  rain;  my  9,  10,  4 is  a number;  my  3,  1, 

10  is  an  animal;  my  10,  3,  8 is  part  of  the  head;  my  5,  8,  10  is  a mineral; 

and  my  whole  is  a musical  instrument.  Nina, 

rebus. 

To  nothing  add  ten,  with  three-fifths  of  two  score, 

And  let  them  be  join’d  by  five  hundred  more; 

These,  rightly  conjoin’d,  will  give  you  the  name 

Of  a city  that’s  high  in  the  annals  of  fame.  Milo. 

EUROPEAN  RIVERS  EXPRESSED  BY  ANAGRAMS. 

1.  Biter — in  Italy.  5.  Sewer — in  Germany. 

2.  Ne’er  dip — in  Russia.  6.  ’Tis  she — in  Hungary. 

3.  G.  R.  Peel — in  Prussia.  7.  Set  me — in  Hungary. 

4.  Red  Ned — in  the  Netherlands.  8.  As  them — in  England. 

R.  W.  P. 

arithmetical  questions. 

1.  C,  a tradesman,  having  become  advanced  in  years,  agreed  to  take  D 

(who  had  been  his  clerk  for  many  years,  at  a salary  of  120  guineas  per 
annum)  into  partnership  with  himself,  but  upon  whom  the  more  active 
duty  would  devolve.  At  the  valuation,  the  stock,  good  debts,  and  ready 
money  which  C left  in  the  concern  was  found  to  amount  to  £4,500,  upon 
which  C was  to  receive  6j  per  cent,  interest.  Now,  the  profits  were  to  be 
divided  in  the  proportion  of  C’s  interest  to  D’s  former  salary.  At  the  end 
of  the  first  year,  on  balancing  their  books,  the  amount  of  stock,  good  debts, 
and  cash  was  £6,100.  How  should  the  profits  be  divided?  Rears. 

2.  Required  to  find  the  least  three  whole  numbers,  so  that  | of  one,  T5?  of 

another,  and  Y of  a third  shall  be  equal?  Jar. 

3.  Being  desirous  of  computing  the  solid  contents  of  a bottle  in  my  pos- 
session, I took  the  following  dimensions : — The  whole  altitude  of  the  bottle, 

11  inches;  to  the  bottom  of  neck,  8 inches;  to  the  bottom  of  curve,  6| 

inches;  height  of  hollow  part  at  bottom,  2 inches;  diameter  of  the  bottle, 
3 inches;  and  of  the  neck,  1|  inches.  Required  the  solid  contents,  and 
how  many  cubic  inches  there  are  contained  in  it  more  than  3 gills  of  wine 
measure?  Roseberry. 

4.  It  is  required  to  find  the  length  of  the  two  lines  which  will  divide  an 

equilateral  triangle,  whose  side  is  20,  into  three  equal  parts,  the  first  part 
to  be  cut  off  parallel  to  one  of  the  sides,  and  the  remainder  to  be  divided 
by  a line  parallel  to  either  of  the  other  sides.  Mager. 

Astronomical  Question. — On  the  28th  of  July,  1845,  at  6 h.  52  m.  20  s. 
a.m.,  per  watch,  in  latitude  50®  53'  40"  N.,  longitude  1°  24'  15"  W.,  seeing 
the  sun  reflected  in  the  calm  and  unruffled  surface  of  the  Southampton 
Water,  I contrived  to  measure  the  horizontal  distance  of  the  sun’s  nearer 
limb  in  the  water,  and  found  it  to  be  exactly  30  feet  from  the  point  per- 
pendicularly under  the  eye,  which  was  12  feet  6 inches  above  the  surface  of 
the  water.  Supposing  the  above  data  to  be  correct,  it  is  required  to  tell  the 
error  of  the  watch,  the  mean  time  at  Greenwich,  and  the  true  mean  time  at 
the  place  of  observation,  each  to  the  nearest  second,  due  allowance  being 
of  course,  made  for  parallax  and  atmospheric  refraction?  Veritas. 

i|g§~  Answers  to  the  -preceding  Questions  should  reach  us  either  before  or  by 

the  post  which  arrives  in  London  on  Friday  morning,  the  12  th  of  September. 


GRAMM  AR. — Positives  and  Comparatives. 

1.  — The  thing  a porter  wears  round  his  head  to  carry  parcels  on,  is  a 
knot,  but  a certain  amphibious  animal  is  an  otter. 

2.  — There  is  a certain  fruit  called  a fig,  but  an  image  is  a figure. 

3.  — That  which  served  the  Ghost  of  Hamlet’s  Father  with  a summons 
was  a cock,  but  the  best  arithmetician  of  his  time  was  a Cocker. 

4.  — Esau  was  a hairy  man,  but  the  place  where  a policeman  may  generally 
be  found,  is  an  area. 

5.  — If  you  do  a good  action  you  do  well,  but  Job  Trotter  (in  Pickwick) 
is  represented  as  doing  Weller. 

6.  — If  you  pedestrianisse,  you  walk ; but  the  Queen’*  Speech  is  decidedly 
Walker.— Joe  Miller. 
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FAMILY  HERALD, 


RANDOM  READINGS. 

“ Thy  promises  are  broken,”  as  the  gentleman  observed  to  the  returned 
bill. 

“ Droop  not  yet,”  as  the  dandy  observed  to  his  shirt  collar. 

“ I’ll  come  to  thee  when  daylight  sets,”  as  the  lamplighter  said  to  the 
lamp. 

Why  is  a dunce  like  a mathematical  point?  Because  he  “ hath  no  parts.” 
Rain  water  is  proverbially  soft,  but  on  Sunday  last  it  rained  hard.  “ A 
play  upon  words,”  as  the  boy  said  when  he  kicked  the  dictionary  up  and 
down  the  school.  > 

A gentleman  in  the  country  lately  addressed  a passionate  billet-doux  to 
a lady  in  the  same  town,  adding  this  curious  postscript,  “ Please  to  send 
a speedy  answer,  as  I have  somebody  else  in  my  eye.” 

A house  painter  grained  a door  so  exactly  in  imitation  of  oak,  that 
last  year  it  put  forth  a quantity  of  leaves,  and  grew  an  excellent  crop  of 
acorns. 

We  have  been  assured,  on  the  best  authority,  that  the  absence  of  the 
Sun  is  attributable  solely  to  the  fact,  that  since  he  has  acquired  so  much 
fame  by  his  photogenic  pictures,  he  has  been  keeping  out  of  the  way  for 
fear  be  should  be  made  President  of  the  Royal  Academy. — Punch. 

“ Come,  doctor,”  said  a sinner  to  a clerical  saint,  “ I can  give  you  a 
treat  - a bottle  of  claret  forty  years  old.”  The  doctor  was  in  raptures, 
and  eagerly  accepted  the  invitation;  when,  to  his  dismay,  the  expected 
quart  proved  only  to  be  a pint  bottle.  “ Wae’s  me,”  said  he,  taking  it  up 
in  his  hand,  “ but  it’s  unco’  wee  of  its  age!” 

“ I bear  no  enmity  to  any  man,”  says  Mr.  Daunt,  an  Irish  repealer,  “ for 
calling  me  a limb  of  Antichrist,  and  telling  me  I must  necessarily  go  to 
the  devil  as  the  follower  of  the  Pope.  Certainly  such  language  is  not  civil, 
and  I am  convinced  it  is  not  true.  But  there  is  little  wisdom  in  quarrelling 
with  men  for  mere  incivility,  or  for  a mistaken  view  of  my  chances  of 
salvation.” 

Ratiiek  Cautious. — An  old  gentleman  of  Penobscot,  who  is  very 
careful  of  his  health,  generally  makes  a point  of  airing  his  umbrella  before 
using  it,  for  fear  he  should  take  cold. 

Military  Justice. — There  have  been  several  revolting  cases  of  military 
flogging  at  Winchester.  We  propose  that  the  classical  figure  of  Justice  be 
altered  for  the  especial  use  of  the  army.  The  sword  should  be  taken  from 
her,  as  an  instrument  not  cutting  deep  enough,  and  the  cat-o’-nine-tails 
put  into  her  hand  instead.  The  bandage  over  her  eyes  should  remain  the 
same;  for  it  would  never  do  for  Justice  to  see  the  cruelties  that  are 
practised  in  the  army  under  her  sacred  name. — Punch. 

Confusion  of  Cause  and  Effect. — An  itinerant  preacher,  when  dis- 
coursing on  the  goodness  of  Providence,  said,  “ But,  my  brethren,  even 
death  itself,  which,  for  our  many  offences,  we  have  all  merited,  Providence 
has  wisely  placed  at  the  end  of  our  lives;  for  oh!  what  would  life  be  worth 
were  death  at  the  beginning?”  In  another  part  he  remarked,  “ It  is 
another  instance  of  the  goodness  of  Providence,  that  large  rivers  always 
flow  by  large  towns!” 

China  and  Crockery. — A lady  of  rank,  one  day,  desoanting  on  the 
superiority  of  the  nobility,  remarked  to  a large  company  of  visitors  that 
the  three  classes  of  the  community  might  very  well  be  compared  to  china, 
del/,  and  crockery.  A few  minutes  afterwards,  one  of  the  company  ex- 
pressed a wish  to  see  the  hostess’s  little  girl,  then  in  the  nursery;  and  the 
servant  being  sent  with  orders  to  that  effect  to  the  nurse,  called  from  the 
bottom  of  the  stairs,  “Holloa!  Crockery,  bring  down  little  China ! ” 

Punch  an  Incendiary. — La  France  and  the  National  declare  that  the 
depot  at  Toulon  was  fired  by  the  English.  Well,  we  confess  the  fact.  It 
was  Punch  that  did  the  deed : innocent,  unconscious  Punch  ! The  truth  is, 
the  number  that  contained  Punch’s  letter  to  Joinville  had  been  somehow 
smuggled  into  the  place;  and  since  last  summer  had  lain  smouldering 
among  the  stores.  At  longth  the  latent  heat  of  that  fervid  article  burst 
into  flame,  and  communicating  its  fire  to  everything  about  it,  Toulon  lost 
its  (Up6t ! 

Alternatives  for  Bigots. — In  Mexico,  where  burial  was  denied  to 
heretics,  a senator  observed  in  Congress,  “ There  is  one  of  four  things  we 
must  allow  to  those  heretics  who  may  happen  to  die  in  our  cause.  We 
must  either  eat  them;  or  pickle,  and  send  them  out  of  the  country;  or 
throw  them  into  the  fields;  or  bury  them  underground.  As  to  eating 
them,  not  one  of  my  colleagues  would  taste  the  flesh  of  a heretic;  to  send 
them  out  of  the  country  would  be  expensive;  throwing  them  into  the  field 
would  be  pestilence-breeding;  I,  therefore,  move,  as  the  easiest  and  cheapest 
way  of  disposing  of  them,  to  allow  them  a burial-place.” 

The  Tea  Trade. — The  hedges  about  London  seem  to  be  in  a very 
healthy  state.  We  have  heard  it  stated,  by  a gentleman  whose  nose  is 
relied  upon  by  all  persons  in  the  trade,  that  there  will  be  a capital  crop  of 
souchong  in  the  fields  of  Primrose  Hill.  We  have  tasted  a leaf  or  two 
near  Greenwich,  and  can  safely  predict  the  English  market  will  be  un- 
usually glutted  this  jrear  with  a quantity  of  “ full-flavoured  bohea.”  The 
hyson  is  partly  spoiled  by  the  caterpillars,  and  the  blight  has  taken  the 
bloom  off  the  twankay  in  the  plantations  round  Enfield,  though  it  is  ex- 
pected they  will  be  passed  off  in  the  provincial  towns  as  “ good  for  mixing,” 
when  seasoned  with  a little  “ gunpowder,”  that  is  now  being  grown  in  pots 
a large  market-gardener’s  in  Woolwich, — Punch, 


Town  and  Country. — A facetious  traveller  described  the  difference  of 
society  in  the  metropolis,  when  compared  to  the  provincial  towns,  in  the 
following  language . — “In  tho  country,  if  you  have  a leg  of  mutton  for 
dinner,  everybody  wishes  to  know  if  you  have  caper  sauce  with  it; 
whereas,  in  London,  you  may  have  an  elephant  for  lunch,  and  no  one  cares 
a pin  about  it.” 

A Fishing  Party. — One  day  last  week,  a party  of  four  gentlemen,  not 
much  accustomed  to  boating,  set  out  from  Helensburgh  to  the  buoy  oft' 
Roseneath,  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  a few  hours’  fishing.  As  the 
evening  drew  on,  they  resolved  to  return  home ; and  having  pulled  up  their 
lines,  each  and  all  of  them  took  manfully  to  the  oars.  They  were  but  in- 
different rowers,  and  made  astonishingly  little  progress.  A strong  tide 
seemed  to  be  running  against  them ; and  the  more  they  pulled  the  more  ob- 
stinate grew  the  resistance.  Eight — nine— ten  o’clock  came,  and  found 
them  almost  as  far  from  the  shore  as  ever.  Nevertheless,  they  continued 
to  tug  away  with  the  most  desperate  perseverance,  although  completely 
worn  out  with  fatigue,  until  about  eleven  o’clock  at  night;  when  they  dis- 
covered, to  their  infinite  chagrin,  that  they  had  neglected  to  lift  the  anchor! 
The  party  soon  after  gained  the  shore,  but  in  a state  of  total  exhaustion, 
having  laboured  incessantly  against  anchor  and  cable  for  upwards  of  four 
hours!  Great,  of  course,  is  the  chuckling  amongst  their  numerous  friends 
in  reference  to  this  famous  boating  off  Roseneath.  We  likewise  under- 
stand that  the  song  usually  called  for  in  any  company  they  may  enter  is 
the  favourite  one  of  “ The  anchor’s  weighed!” — Glasgow  Citizen. 


OF  PAWNBROKERS. 


What  is  a pawnbroker? — A chess-player  who  check-mates  society  with 
the  usury  of  “ a pawn.” 

For  what  purpose  is  he  established? — He  sets  up  in  the  world  for  the 
purpose  of  plundering  the  people  who  are  set  down  by  it. 

Does  he  give  any  entertainment  in  honour  of  his  business? — Yes;  three 
balls  ! 

No  dinners? — None;  with  him  it  is  “ lent”  all  the  year  round. 

In  what  respect  is  he  theatrical? — Why,  he  is  a capital  manager,  and  hi3 
private  boxes  are  continually  occupied. 

What  does  he  lend  money  upon? — Upon  undoubted  security. 

Personal  security? — So  personal  that  no  person  who  leaves  a loan 
beyond  the  twelvemonth  is  ever  likely  to  see  it  a gain. 

How  does  he  upset  all  known  principles  of  soldiering? — Because  his  is 
the  retreat  in  which  you  obtain  the  advance. 

What  does  he  allow?— He  allows  you,  under  the  rare  circumstance  of  a 
fair  advance,  the  privilege  of  exclaiming,  “ that’s  the  ticket!” 

What  does  he  not  allow? — He  never  allows  you  to  pledge  your  word, 
your  honour,  your  character,  or  your  reputation ; these  being  articles  of 
no  value  in  his  estimation. 

What  credit  has  he? — The  credit  of  being  a rogue  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

What  does  a pawnbroker  insure ? — His  own  profits;  nothing  else.  He 
is  a trader  upon  sufferance,  but  when  the  property  of  others  is  consumed  it 
is  not  he  who  suffers. 

When  mothers  pawn  their  most  valuable  things  to  obtain  food  for  their 
children,  what  is  that? — Feeding  their  “little  pledges”  by  means  of  their 
great. 

Is  he  a Christian? — No;  he  can’t  bear  anything  to  be  redeemed. 

When  a poor  man  first  goes  to  a pawnbroker  what  does  he  see? — Ruin 
staring  him  in  the  face. 

What  relation  does  a pawnbrober  bear  to  chemistry? — He  can  be  always 
used  as  a receiver,  and  is  always  ready  with  a retort. 

What  is  his  shop? — The  refuge  of  the  robber  for  his  gain,  and  of  the 
destitute  for  their  loss. 

What  is  his  warehouse? — A collection  of  thieves,  jews,  dirty  linen,  tears, 
sacrifices,  and  old  clothes — the  resort  of  grief,  infamy,  and  bad  smells — the 
Babel  of  wretches  bidding  against  wretchedness — wherein  Poverty  is 
obliged  to  witness  the  moral  sucking  of  its  blood  without  daring  to  scotch 
the  leech  that  draws  it. — Joe  Miller’s  Fool. 


PLEASURE. 


There’s  pleasure  felt  in  meeting  friends  from  whom  we’ve  been  divided; 
There’s  pleasure  to  the  truthful  heart  which  has  not  ill  confided; 

There’s  pleasure  when  the  wheel,  revolving,  issues  forth  a prize; 

There’s  pleasure  when,  dull  views  dissolving,  brighter  objects  rise; 

There’s  pleasure  in  a “friendly  game”  where  temper  is  controll’d; 

There’s  pleasure  in  relating  what  till  then  had  ne’er  been  told; 

There’s  pleasure  when  the  joke,  untainted,  freely  passes  round; 

There’s  pleasure  when  the  woodland  vales  with  clanging  hom  resound ; 
There’s  pleasure  found  in  acts  which  gain  mere  partial  approbation; 
There’s  pleasure  felt — alas!  too  oft— in  private  defamation; 

There’s  pleasure  when  our  humble  rhymes,  approved,  in  print  appear, 

And  pleasure,  hunted  out  by  some,  whose  whipper-in  is  Care, 

Then  what’s  their  worth — ephemVal  joys,  each  luring,  bright  attraction — 
Compared  with  that  which  waits  upon  a noble,  generous  action  ? W.  R. 
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A nice  young  lad  to  oor  door-cheek, 
To  oor  door- cheek,  to  oor  door-cheek, 
A nice  young  lad  to  oor  door-cheek 
Cam’  seekin'  me  yestreen. 

To  oor  door  cam’  a gentle  tap— 
Toopen’t  up  my  daddy  lap — 

An’  at  it  stood  a nice  young  chap, 

An’  speired  gin  i was  in. 

0 canty  is  my  dad,  and  slee  ; 

When  he  cam’  ben,  says  he  to  me, 

An’  sleely  winket  wi*  his  e’e, 

“ Bess,  to  the  door  gae  rin.M 

1 did  na’  let  him  tarry  lang, 

But  to  the  door  l fast  did  gang, 

W hen  round  my  neck  his  arms  he  flang, 
An  smack’d  meweel,  I ween. 


SONG. 

He  ca’d  me  aft  his  bonny  dear  ; 

He  told  me  that  my  face  was  fair, 

An’  like  the  gouden  links  my  hairf 
An’  pawky  were  my  e’en. 

’Tween  ilka  word  he  preed  my  mou*, 

An’  aft  close  to  his  briest  me  drew. 

Oh ! nane  could  happier  be,  I trow, 

! Than  I was  there,  yestreen. 

j An’  when  ho  left  to  gang  awa’ 

1 He  promised  in  a nicht  or  twa 
] Back  at  my  daddy’s  door  to  ca*, 

An’  see  me  yet  again. 

A nice  young  lad  to  oor  door-cheek, 

To  oor  door-cheek,  to  oor  door-cheek, 

A nice  young  lad  to  oor  door-cheek 

Cam’  seekin’  me  yestreen.  I,  A.P. 


THE  STORY-TELLER. 

THE  GIPSY  BRIDE.— A Spanish  Tale. 


Chapter  I. 

“ It  is  well  for  the  crews  of  yonder  crafts  that  they  will  have  reached  a 
place  of  safety  before  another  hour,”  said  an  old  fisherman,  addressing  a 
young  Spaniard  who  stood  near  him  on  the  shore  of  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
watching  the  while  sails  of  several  fishing-boats  as  they  rose  one  after  the 
other  above  the  horizon,  and  stretched  their  course  toward  the  land. 

The  young  man,  whom  we  shall  henceforth  call  Hernandez,  having  been 
but  a short  time  on  the  island,  was  not  skilled  in  the  signs  which  fore- 
told a storm  in  the  changeful  clime  of  the  Levant;  nor  did  he  perceive  any 
alteration  in  the  appearance  of  the  sea  or  sky  until  drawn,  by  the  remark 
of  the  old  Cypriote,  to  notice  them. 

The  surface  of  the  sea,  which  but  an  hour  before  had  been  tranquil  as 
the  spirit  of  Us  slumbers,  was  now  furrowed  into  huge  billows,  swelling 
darkly  in  the  distance,  that  flung  up  the  spray  of  their  snowy  crests  as  if 
to  play  over  the  wings  of  the  light  but  steady  breeze  that  swept  by  them. 
Several  of  the  boats  had  already  reached  land,  and  the  lighter  ones  were 
drawn  up  on  the  strand,  while  the  crews  of  some  of  the  larger  wero  busily 
employed  in  getting  out  their  largest  anchors,  and  strongest  cables,  to 
enable  them  to  outride  the  fury  of  the  coming  storm.  Those  still  in  the  offing 
pressed  all  sail  and  hastened  to  the  bay;  while  their  pilots,  one  moment 
looking  to  the  heavens,  watched  every  change  of  its  aspect  with  anxiety, 
at  another  measuring  the  distance  to  the  harbour,  as  if  to  assure  them- 
selves of  a place  of  safety  against  the  terrors  of  the  approaching  tempest. 

“She  comes!  she  comes!”  again  shouted  the  old  man,  as  a white  sail 
loomed  up  above  the  horizon;  and  Hernandez,  turning  to  the  direction  in 
which  he  pointed,  could  with  difficulty  discern  a small  flag  flying  at  her 
mast  head.  “Henrico  well  knows  at  what  time  to  seek  the  land,  and 
never  was  his  knowledge  so  requisite  as  now.  There  are  many  a-head  of 
him  as  yet;  but  I will  wager  that  the  Arrow  will  not  be  the  last  to  gain 
her  moorings.  See,  how  nobly  she  bears  herself  along  through  the  swelling 
waves  1” 

“ Well  does  she  deserve  the  name  she  bears,”  said  Hernandez;  “she 
holds  her  course  gallantly  through  a cloud  of  foam,  passing  one  boat  after 
another,  seeming  more  desirous  to  display  her  superior  sailing  than  to  out- 
strip the  coming  squall.” 

Scarcely  had  the  Arrow  reached  her  moorings,  when  down  came  the 
squall  in  all  its  fury;  issuing,  as  it  appeared,  from  a small  white  cloud  that 
was  seen  to  rise  above  the  horizon,  and  to  increase  in  an  incredibly  short 
space  of  time.  Then,  spreading  over  the  sea,  it  harrowed  up  the  billows  for 
leagues,  bearing  off  the  feathery  spray  in  light  clouds  of  a thousand 
fantastic  forms. 

By  this  time  the  crews  of  several  of  the  fishing  boats  had  gathered 
around  Hernandez  and  old  Jerome — for  such  was  the  name  of  the  old 
fisherman — and  reported  that  they  had  seen  a large  Spanish  caravel  from 
the  Bosphorus,  which  they  conjectured  could  not  outlive  the  present  gale, 
if  she  did  not  seek  safety  in  one  of  the  harbours  of  Cyprus. 

The  storm  had  reached  an  alarming  height.  Dark  clouds  rolled  heavily 
over  the  face  of  the  heavens,  while  quick  successive  flashes  illuminated  the 
whole  scene,  and  deep  rolling  peals  of  thunder  spoke  loudly  of  the  wild 


conflict  of  elements.  The  dark  waves,  lashed  into  ungovernable  madness, 
raised  their  giant  forms  aloft;  then,  bursting  into  misty  wreaths,  wove  a 
shadowy  shroud  befitting  the  excited  spirit  of  the  storm. 

The  fishermen  were  about  to  seek  shelter,  when  one  of  them  descried 
the  form  of  the  labouring  barque  emerging  from  the  horizon,  driven  madly 
before  the  fury  of  the  gale,  and  advancing  directly  toward  the  island.  As 
she  approached  nearer  they  could  discern  that  she  had  been  disabled  to  a 
considerable  extent;  her  foremast  bad  been  carried  away,  and  it  was  evident, 
from  the  unsteadiness  of  her  motion,  that  the  pilot  had  lost  all  command 
of  her. 

“ All  is  over  with  that  luckless  craft,”  said  Jerome,  addressing  the 
commander  of  the  Arrow,  “ she  will  strike  on  those  rocks  yonder  before 
another  hour,  where  the  weaves  will  heat  her  to  atoms  ere  we  can  render 
any  assistance.  But  we  must  exert  ourselves  for  the  preservation  of  the 
unhappy  crew.” 

“ Father!”  said  Henrico,  “ had  we  not  better  proceed  immediately  thither, 
with  all  the  ropes  and  oars  we  can  collect?  I fear  our  efforts  will  be 
needed  long  before  we  gain  the  point;  and  our  delay  may  prove  fatal  to 
some  of  the  unhappy  sufferers.” 

They  had  scarcely  reached  the  point,  when,  with  a violent  crash,  the 
richly  laden  vessel  struck  on  a shelving  rock,  and  whirling  round  lay  fast 
on  her  side  for  a few  moments,  until  the  waves,  rushing  in  boiling  surges 
over  her,  in  a short  time  dashed  her  into  a thousand  fragments.  Then 
rose  the  wild  cry  of  terror  from  the  despairing  crew  and  passengers,  even 
louder  than  the  storm  that  shrieked  over  them.  Some,  that  had  been  thrown 
on  the  rocks  by  the  violence  of  the  concussion,  clambered  up  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  waves,  and  there  awaited  the  preferred  assistance  of  the 
fishermen;  while  others,  precipitated  into  the  waves,  still  plunged  a. id 
struggled  amid  their  boiling  fury.  A rope  being  thrown  to  one  and 
an  oar  to  another,  some  few  of  them  were  with  difficulty  drawn  ashore; 
while  others,  grasping  a mast  or  clinging  to  a plank,  buffetted  with  the 
waves,  and  were  tossed  to  and  fro,  or  at  times  buried  in  the  wild  abyss 
beneath. 

The  scene  was  one  of  terror;  but  the  fishermen  with  Hernandez  suc- 
ceeded in  rescuing  most  of  them  from  their  danger.  Hernandez  managed 
the  ropes  with  all  the  skill  of  an  experienced  seaman ; adjusted  the  ladders, 
which,  from  the  difficulty  of  reaching  some  points,  were  found  necessary; 
and  guided  the  movements  of  the  entire  party,  who  obeyed  his  dictates  as 
willingly  as  if  he  had  been  their  accustomed  director. 

Among  those  who  wore  preserved  were  an  old  woman  of  Andalusia  and 
her  niece,  a beautiful  young  Castilian  of  about  sixteen  summers.  They 
had  both  clung  to  the  same  plank  for  safety;  and  by  tirnel}’  assistance  were 
drawn  ashore,  more  affrighted  at  the  perils  of  their  situation  than  injured 
by  the  waves  or  rocks  they  had  to  encounter. 

No  traces  of  any  others  remaining,  except  some  few  in  whom  life  had 
been  long  since  extinct,  whose  motionless  corpses  were  seen  hanging  in  the 
shrouds  attached  to  some  of  the  broken  masts,  they  prepared  to  hear  the 
shipwrecked  persons  to  their  homes,  there  to  administer  to  their  wants. 
Rude  litters  were  hastily  prepared  to  remove  those  who  were  too  faint  to 
attempt  walking;  while  those  who  had  recovered  sufficiently  were  permitted 
to  walk  to  the  dwellings  of  the  fishermen. 

On  Hernandez  devolved  the  cave  of  the  old  Andalusian  and  her  niece, 
whom  we  shall  henceforth  call  Adele.  He  had  them  borne  to  the  hotel  at 
which  he  stayed,  that  all  necessaries  might  be  provided,  for  their  comfort. 

During  the  time  that  Adole  and  her  aunt  remained,  Hernandez  was  their 
constant  companion,  if  not  for  the  sake  of  the  elder  lady,  at  least  for  her 
niece’s,  whom  he  found  to  be  a gentle  and  amiable  girl,  of  most  agreeable 
disposition.  He  attended  her  in  all  her  rambles  to  the  sea  shore,  and  to 
the  rocks  where  they  first  met  under  the  painful  circumstances  of  the  scene 
we  have  described.  He  learned  from  her  the  history  of  their  voyage  from 
the  Bosphorus,  and  all  the  incidents  that  had  occurred  during  their 
passage. 

After  some  months  spent  in  this  manner,  it  w ill  not  b©  wondered  at  if 
the  heart  of  Hernandez  had  become  entangled  in  those  mysterious  meshes 
which  a young  and  beautiful  companion  can  so  unconsciously  weave  round 
a willing  captive.  But  how  Adele  preserved  the  freedom  of  hers,  we  will 
leave  for  the  future  to  disclose. 

In  the  meantime,  business  having  called  Hernandez  to  Rhodes,  he  parted 
with  Adele  in  sorrow  at  the  idea  of  this  short  interruption  to  his  pleasure. 
Being  detained  there  for  a much  longer  time  than  he  had  anticipated,  he 
at  length  set  out  for  Cyprus  at  the  end  of  the  third  month  of  his  absence; 
but  wnat  was  his  disappointment,  when  he  arrived  there,  to  find  that  Adele 
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and  her  aunt  had  left  the  island  some  six  weeks  before  in  a Spanish 
nierch an tman' bound  for  Cadiz,  leaving  no  clue  b)r  which  he  could  hope  to 
find  out  their 'point  of  destination ! 

Chapter  II. 

Three  years  had  passed  away,  yet  Hernandez  had  not  discovered  the 
object  of  his  search.  In  fact,  for  a long  time  past  he  had  given  up  all 
hope  of  ever  seeing  her  again. 

In  the  meantime  he  had  fixed  his  residence  at  a favourite  estate  in 
Andalusia.  It  was  situated  near  the  Guadalquivir,  in  a beautiful  and  pic- 
turesque valley,  where  the  woodcrowned  hills  on  either  side  rose  towering 
to  the  clouds,  while  between  them  stole  the  whispering  waters  of  the  bright 
stream  sparkling  like  a vein  ®f  silver,  and  smiling  on  both  with  all  the 
fascinations  of  a coquette,  not  deigning  to  be  the  sole  mistress  of  either. 

Hernandez,  having  roamed  one  evening  farther  than  usual  along  the 
banks  of  the  river,  came  to  a small  orange  grove,  where,  tired  with  his 
exertion,  he  rested  under  one  of  its  trees.  The  moon  was  risen,  and 
gleamed  calmly  over  the  tranquil  waters.  The  air  was  silent,  as  if  bound 
by  some  spirit  chain;  and  the  last  echo  of  the  night  breeze  had  simk  to 
rest  in  some  grotto  of  the  mountains. 

He  had  sat  for  a long  time  silently  admiring  the  splendour  of  the  scene 
around  him,  when  the  sound  of  a paddle  plashing  in  the  waters  at  length 
aroused  him  from  his  reverie.  It  proceeded  from  a graceful  bend  of  the 
river,  not  far  from  the  place  where  he  sat.  Upon  hearing  the  sound,  he 
started  to  bis  feet,  when  at  the  same  moment  the  prow  of  a light  shallop 
emerged  from  the  shadow  which  the  grove  had  cast  on  the  stream,  a young 
female  guiding  its  course  along  the  wave;  to  give  even  a faint  idea  of 
whom,  we  will  pause  for  a moment.  She  appeared  to  be  some  nineteen 
years  of  age;  her  dark  hair  hung  in  dishevelled  masses  over  a neck 
and  shoulders  of  the  most  exquisite  form ; and  her  wildly  beautiful  black 
eye  gave  an  inexpressible  charm  to  the  soft  radiance  of  a brow,  which 
might  have  served  to  inspire  the  dreams  of  the  Medicean  sculptor,  while 
touching  for  the  last  time  the  brow  of  his  Venus.  Thus,  with  the  full 
glow  of  loveliness  overspreading  her  fair  cheek,  we  present  the  young 
Andalusian  to  the  reader. 

An  unaccountable  change  came  over  the  features  of  Hernandez,  as  the 
shallop  of  the  fair  stranger  swept  by  like  the  wing  of  a seabird.  It  had 
not  proceeded  far  down  the  stream  when  he  determined  to  follow  its  course, 
keeping  at  such  a distance,  however,  as  not  to  awake  any  suspicion,  should 
the  fair  girl  observe  him  in  his  pursuit.  He  stopped  for  a few  moments  in 
the  shade  of  an  olive,  while  the  stranger  he  seemed  to  take  so  sudden  and 
so  deep  an  interest  in,  turned  her  skiff  towards  the  bank,  and  having- 
moored  it,  leaped  out,  and  in  a few  moments  was  lost  in  the  surrounding 
grove.  He  paused  for  a considerable  time,  undetermined  whether  to  pro- 
ceed or  turn  back ; until  the  sound  of  a lute,  accompanied  by  a voice  of  the 
most  bewitching  softness,  urged  his  footsteps  still  farther  on. 

At  length  he  reached  a small  orange  grove,  where  he  found  that  prepara  - 
tions had  been  made  for  an  evening’s  amusement  by  a group,  of  gitanas. 
They  intended  to  celebrate  in  this  place  the  bridal  of  two  young  members 
of  their  tribe,  and  spend  the  night  in  dancing  and  revelry. 

Some  had  been  already  engaged  in  the  dance,  while  the  sounds  of  lutes 
and  castanets  rose  softly  on  the  moon-lighted  air;  and  some,  who  perhaps 
had  been  fatigued  with  treading  the  graceful  Spanish  measures,  were 
slowly  pacing  along  the  river’s  bank,  listening  to  some  passionate  love  tale 
that  burned  while  it  breathed  from  the  lips  of  some  young  cavaliers,  who, 
attracted  by  the  beauty  of  the  young  gitanas,  had  come  to  share  the  even- 
ing’s sports;  while  others,  scattered  about  in  groups,  were  listening  to 
some  sweet-voiced  minstrel,  while  she  blended  with  the  tones  of  her  lute 
all  the  softness  of  passion  and  the  sweetness  of  song. 

But  the  largest  group  had  collected  around  the  fair  being  whom  Her- 
nandez had  pursued  thither,  and  who  now,  seated  in  their  circle,  gave  free- 
dom to  the  delightful  sweetness  of  her  voice.  It  rose  softly  at  first,  and 
then,  swelling  by  degrees,  rolled  in  a rich  stream  of  melody,  while  the  other 
minstrels,  as  if  touched  by  some  magical  spell  of  its  weaving,  dropped  their 
lutes,  and  sat  mutely  listening  to  the  delightful  strain. 

Hernandez  leaned  for  some  time  against  a tree  that  stood  near  him;  for 
he  was  tired  with  his  walk;  and  it  was  not  until  the  gitana  had  ended  her 
song,  and  all  were  engaged  in  the  dance,  that  he  woke  from  the  dream- 
like stupor  into  which  he  had  fallen. 

He  watched  the  bright  form  of  the  gitana  float  through  the  dance.  He 
could  only  gaze  at  her,  so  completely  had  she  absorbed  all  his  senses;  and 
more  than  once  did  he  catch  the  searching  glance  of  her  dark  eye  resting- 
on  him.  After  the  dance  was  ended,  he  looked  round  him  for  the  form 
that  had  so  ri vetted  his  attention,  but  in  vain.  She  was  gone,  and  he 
knew  not  how  to  account  for  her  mysterious  disappearance,  since  he 
thought  that  he  had  watched  her  every  movement  so  closely.  He  went  to 
the  bank  of  the  river  in  quest  of  the  shallop  that  bore  her;  hut  that,  too, 
had  disappeared  with  the  beautiful  minstrel;  and  he  was  left  to  retrace 
his  footsteps  to  his  home  with  feelings  of  the  same  dark  hue  as  were 
spread  around  his  return  to  Cyprus,  when  he  found  that  the  idol  of  his 
dreams  had  fled  from  the  shrine. 

All  Bis  former  hopes  returned  to  him  again;  the  memories  of  other  years 
crowded  around  him;  and  his  love  for  the  amiable  Adele,  which  only  slept 
for  a season,  was  again  restored  to  its  pristine  fervour.  He  knew  not  why 
he  should  have  associated  the  fair  Castilian  with  the  beautiful  gitana,  or 
why  a meeting  of  the  one  should  have  awakened  all  his  former  passion 
for  the  other. 

Some  months  of  pain  were  spent  by  Hernandez,  when,  one  evening,  as 


he  was  seated  in  his  study,  a servant  entered,  and  handed  him  a note,  the 
purport  of  which  was,  that  a company  of  gitanas  entreated  permission  to 
remain  on  his  estate  for  some  time,  as  one  of  their  tribe  was  too  ill  to  pro- 
ceed on  the  journey;  and  also  begging  of  him  to  come  to  their  camp,  in 
order  that  he  might  prescribe  any  medicines  he  might  think  she  required. 

Hernandez  repaired  immediately  to  their  encampment,  where  he  found 
an  old  woman  stretched,,  in  the  last  extremities,' in  one  of  the  tents.  Be- 
side her  bed  was  the  fair  form  of  the  young  minstrel  that  had  led  him  to 
the  festal  scene  we  have  already  spoken  of ; but  so  altered  in  her  appear- 
ance, from  her  constant  attention  to  the  sick-bed  of  the  old  woman,  that 
he  scarcely  recognised  in  her  careworn  features  the  loveliness  that  then 
attracted  him. 

Upon  his  arrival,  the  old  woman,  having  recovered  a little,  directed  them 
to  assist  her  in  sitting  up  for  a while.  Then,  motioning  Hernandez  to  a seat 
beside  her,  she  thus  commenced: — “Since  it  is  the  will  of  heaven  that  I 
should  once  more  behold  you,  the  poignancy  of  pain  and  the  excruciating 
pangs  of  mental  agony  are  mitigated,  and  death  is  deprived  of  half  its 
terrors.  But  in  order  that  you  may  fully  understand  me,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary that  I should  give  you  a sketch  of  my  past  life,  at  least  in  part.  I 
shall  relate  some  of  the  incidents  in  as  brief  a manner  as  possible,  for  I 
feel  that  I have  no  time  to  spend  in  circumlocution.  Some  sixteen  years 
since,  our  company  encamped  on  one  of  the  estates  of  Don  Lopez  de  Vinta, 
a cruel  and  tyrannical  man,  and  an  acknowledged  persecutor  of  our  race. 
We  had  not  entirely  completed  the  erection  of  our  tents,  when  be  came  to 
drive  us  off  to  seek  repose  elsewhere.  Not  content  with  the  peaceable  de- 
parture which  we  prepared  to  make,  he  entered  into  some  altercation  with 
one  of  our  men,  who  used  some  language  not  suited  to  his  wrathful  mood, 
upon  which  he  ordered  his  attendants  to  fire  on  us.  They  did  so,  and 
several  fell,  among-  whom  was  my  son. 

“ Some  years  elapsed,  when  De  Yinta  lost  an  only  daughter  in  a most 
mysterious  manner.  She  was  seen  on  the  lawn  but  an  hour  before,  and  in 
the  next  she  disappeared.  I it  was  who  stole  the  child,  intending  to  have 
sacrificed  it  in  atonement  for  the  destruction  of  my  boy;  but  the  winning 
sweetness  of  the  little  girl,  and  her  innocence  of  her  father’s  crime,  pre- 
served her  life. 

“I  brought  her  up,  however,  in  our  wandering  habits;  and  but  for  a 
debt  of  gratitude  which  I owe  to  you — though  as  yet  you  are  unconscious, 
I see,  of  its  being  such — would  have  betrothed  her  to  a bridegroom  of  our 
own  unhappy  caste. 

“Don  Lopez  is  your  father’s  hereditary  foe,  yet  I know  that  in  the  heart 
of  Hernandez  dwells  no  feeling  of  revenge;  and  you  will  guard  the 
treasure  I leave  you,  if  not  for  his  sake  at  least  for  her’s.  But  to  con- 
tinue. In  sailing  from  Constantinople,  accompanied  by  De  Yinta’s  daugh- 
ter whom  I had  taught  to  call  me  ‘ aunt  ’ and  regard  me  as  such,  we 
encountered  a severe  gale  while  near  the  coast  of  Cyprus,  which  over- 
whelmed our  vessel  and  dashed  her  to  pieces  on  the  rocks  of  that  island; 
and  would  have  added  our  names  to  the  catalogue  of  unhappy  sufferers, 
had  not  some  fishermen,  with  you  for  their  director,  saved  us  from  the 
perils  which  surrounded  us.  You  are  already  acquainted  with  the  manner 
in  which  we  left  the  island,  but  it  was  only  within  the  last  few  months  that 
I have  been  enabled  to  discover  your  place  of  residence.  All  that  now 
remains  for  me  to  add  is,  that  into  your  hands  I deliver  the  daughter  ot 
Don  Lopez — the  young  Adele;  you  must  now  become  her  protector,  for  I 
shall  soon  be  gone.” 

Thus  far  did  Hernandez  listen  to  the  strange  revelation  with  fixed  asto- 
nishment, when  with  a sigh  the  old  gitana  expired.  Hernandez  gazed  for  a 
moment  on  the  lifeless  corpse  before  him ; then,  taking  Adele  in  his  arms, 
for  she  had  fallen  senseless  to  the  floor  the  moment  her  pretended  relative’s 
spirit  had  passed  away,  he  had  her  borne  to  his  castle. 

After  some  days  the  gitanas  interred  their  departed  sister  with  their 
usual  ceremonies;  and  having  given  to  Hernandez  all  her  papers,  and 
other  property,  they  departed.  The  papers  corroborated  the  statement  of 
the  old  gitana,  and  several  trinkets  were  found  marked  with  the  Avell- 
known  arms  of  the  house  of  Don  Lopez.  When  Adele  recovered  her 
senses  she  deeply  lamented  the  death  of  her  aunt,  as  she  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  call  her;  but  the  presence  of  Hernandez,  and  his  devotedness  to 
her,  wiped  away  all  traces  of  her  tears. 

In  a few  weeks  after,  the  scene  was  completely  changed;  instead  of  an 
encampment  of  gitanas,  a large  festal  party  moved  in  various  groups  around 
the  lawn,  and  brilliant  bands  were  seen  in  all  directions,  partaking  of  the 
festivities;  while  the  beautiful  Adele,  the  shipwrecked  lady  of  Cyprus,  and 
the  enchanting  minstrel  of  the  Guadalquivir,  moved  amongst  them  all,  the 
centre  of  the  circle.  Hernandez  and  Don  Lopez  de  Vinta  quenched  in  a 
cup  the  mutual  animosities  that  existed  so  long  between  the  rival  houses, 
and  a long  chain  of  interests  was  in  time  established  between  them, 
the  first  link  of  which  we  must  allow  Hernandez  to  consider  his  Gifsy 
Bride. 


Music,  when  soft  voices  die, 

Vibrates  on  the  memory — 

Odours,  when  sweet  violets  sicken, 

Live  within  the  sense  they  quicken; 

Bose  leaves,  when  the  rose  is  dead, 

Are  heap’d  for  the  beloved's  bed; 

And  so  thy  thoughts  when  thou  art  gone, 

Love  itsell  shall  slumber  on,  Shelley. 
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Chapter  CLXX. — Hydrophobia. 

As  soon  as  the  patients  who  were  collected  in  the  court-yard  perceived 
the  furious  efforts  of  Morok  to  force  open  the  door  of  the  room  wherein 
Sister  Martha  and  the  young  ladies  were  shut,  their  terrors  were  redoubled. 

“ The  sister  is  lost!”  exclaimed  one,  with  horror. 

“ The  door  is  yielding!” 

“ And  the  room  has  no  other  outlet!” 

“ Two  young  ladies  in  mourning  are  there  beside  her!” 

“ Oh,  we  must  not  leave  these  women  to  the  fury  of  this  madman.  Fol- 
low me,  friends!”  generously  observed  one  of  the  most  robust  lookers-on, 
running  towards  the  steps  to  regain  the  ante- chamber. 

“ It  is  too  late,  and  you  are  incurring  danger  to  no  purpose,”  exclaimed 
a number  of  persons  who  were  holding  him  back  by  force. 

At  this  moment  shouts  were  heard  of  “ Here  is  the  Abbe  Gabriel!”  He 
was  descending  from  the  first  lioor;  and  having  heard  the  riot,  he  inquired_ 
what  it  was  all  about.  In  fact,  Gabriel,  who  had  been  attending  on  a 
dying  person  in  a neighbouring  room,  had  learnt  that  Morok,  who  had 
broken  his  chains,  had  escaped  through  a narrow  skylight  of  the  room 
wherein  he  had  been  temporarily  confined.  Aware  of  the  dreadful  dangers 
that  would  probably  follow  the  escape  of  the  beast- tamer,  the  young  mis- 
sionary, obeying  only  the  dictates  of  his  courage,  hastened  away,  in  the 
hope  of  averting  such  fatal  consequences. 

Agreeably  to  his  directions,  a keeper  followed  him  with  a portable 
chafing-dish  full  of  live  coals,  in  the  centre  of  which  a number  of  cautering- 
irons,  that  were  used  by7  the  medical  men  in  hopeless  cases  of  cholera, 
were  heated  red-hot. 

The  angelic  countenance  of  Gabriel  was  ashy  pale ; but  a cool,  steady 
courage  was  visible  upon  it.  Hastily  crossing  the  vestibule,  and  dispersing 
to  the  right  and  left  the  dense  crowd  that  impeded  him,  he  ran  towards 
the  ante-chamber. 

At  the  moment  of  his  reaching  it,  one  of  the  patients  said  to  him,  in  a 
despairing  tone,  “ Ah,  sir,  all  is  over;  those  who  are  in  the  court-yard, 
looking  through  the  windows,  have  just  said  that  Sister  Martha  is  lost.” 

Gabriel  made  no  reply,  but  quickly  turned  the  key  of  the  door.  Before, 
however,  entering  the  room  in  which  Morok  had  been  locked,  he  turned 
towards  the  keeper,  and  said,  in  a firm  voice,  “Are  your  irons  red-hot?” 

“ They  are,  sir.” 

“ Then  wait  for  me,  and  hold  yourself  in  readiness.  And  as  to  you, 
my  friends,”  he  added,  addressing  some  of  the  invalids  who  were  shivering 
with  terror  close  beside  him,  “ directly  I enter  the  room,  lock  this  door. 
I will  be  answerable  for  everything.  And,  keeper,  mind  you  enter  the 
moment  I call  you.”  And  the  young  missionary  then  placed  his  hand  ©n 
the  lock.  At  this  moment  a shriek  of  terror,  pity,  and  admiration  burst 
from  all  their  bosoms;  and  the  assembled  spectators,  who  were  surrounding 
the  door,  hastily  removed  themselves,  from  an  involuntary  feeling  of  dread. 
Raising  his  eyes  to  heaven,  as  though  invoking  the  Almighty  at  this  fearful 
moment,  Gabriel  opened  the  door,  and  closed  it  immediately  behind  him. 

He  was  alone  with  Morok.  The  tamer  of  beasts,  by  a last  effort  of  fury, 
had  nearly  succeeded  in  opening  the  door  that  Sister  Martha  and  the 
heroines  still  grasped,  while  uttering  shrieks  of  terror  and  despair.  At  the 
sound  of  Gabriel’s  footsteps,  Morok  turned  hastily  round,  and  desisted 
from  his  etfurts  to  enter  the  room;  and,  with  one  spring,  bellowing  loudly, 
he  rushed  upon  the  young  missionary. 

Sister  Martha  and  the  children,  ignorant  of  the  cause  that  led  to  this 
sudden  retreat  of  their  assailant,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  momentary 
respite,  bolted  the  door  inside,  and  thus  protected  themselves  from  any 
fresh  attack. 

Morok,  with  haggard  eyes,  and  teeth  convulsively  set,  rushed  upon  Ga- 
briel, his  hands  being  stretched  out,  in  order  to  seize  him  by  the  throat. 
The  missionary  received  the  shock  with  firmness ; and  having,  by  a hasty 
glance,  guessed  the  purport  of  hi3  adversary,  at  the  moment  he  was 
springing  on  him,  he  seized  him  by  the  wrists;  and  holding  them  forcibly, 
he  bent  them  violently  downwards  with  a powerful  hand.  Morok  and 
Gabriel  stood  for  a moment,  dumb,  palpitating,  and  motionless,  measuring 
each  other  with  looks;  then  the  missionary  bending,  with  his  head  thrown 
back,  was  endeavouring  to  overcome  the  efforts  of  the  madman,  who,  by 
violent  jerks,  was  attempting  to  release  himself,  and  rush  forward,  head 
foremost,  to  reach  him  with  his  teeth.  The  beast-tamer  appeared  sud- 
denly to  lose  his  strength,  his  knees  trembled,  his  livid  violet-coloured  face 
dropped  upon  his  shoulder,  and  his  eyes  closed.  The  missionary,  ima- 
gining that  a temporary  weakness  had  succeeded  the  fit  of  madness  in  the 
unhappy  creature,  and  that  he  was  about  to  fall,  relinquished  his  hold,  in 
order  to  render  him  assistance.  Finding  himself  at  liberty  by  means  of 
his  manmuvre,  Morok  suddenly  drew  himself  to  his  full  height  to  rush 
with  fresh  fury  Upon  Gabriel.  Taken  unawares  by  this  sudden  attack, 
the  latter  stumbled,  and  felt  himself  seized  and  folded  in  the  iron  grasp  of 
the  madman.  Redoubling,  however,  his  efforts  and  his  energy,  and  strug- 
gling breast  to  breast  and  foot  to  foot,  the  missionary  in  his  turn  caused 
his  adversary  to  stumble;  and  by  a vigorous  spring,  he  threw  him  down, 
and  again  seized  his  wrists,  and  held  him,  almost  disabled,  with  one  knee 
on  his  chest.  Having  thus  completely  mastered  him,  Gabriel  turned  his 
head  to  call  for  assistance,  when  Morok,  in  an  effort  of  despair,  succeeded 
m raising  himself  to  a sitting  posture,  and  with  his  teeth  laid  hold  of  the 
missionary's  left  arm.  At  this  sharp,  deep,  and  horrible  bite,  which  caused 
the  teeth  to  meet,  the  missionary  could  not  refrain  from  uttering  a shriek 


of  pain  and  terror.  It  was  in  vain  he  endeavoured  to  release  himself;  his 
arm  was  held  as  though  it  had  been  in  a vice  between  the  convulsive  jaws 
of  Morok,  who  was  not  disposed  to  relinquish  his  hold. 

This  terrible  scene  had  not  lasted  so  long  as  it  has  occupied  us  in  writing 
it,  when  the  door  leading  to  the  vestibule  was  suddenly  and  violently 
opened.  Some  brave  fellows,  who  had  learnt  from  the  terrified  patients 
the  danger  Gabriel  was  exposed  to,  rushed  hastily  to  his  assistance,  not- 
withstanding the  directions  he  had  given  that  no  one  should  enter  till 
called.  The  keeper,  with  his  chafing-dish  and  red-hot  irons,  was  among 
the  number  of  the  new  arrivals;  and  Gabriel  perceiving  him,  exclaimed,  in 
faltering  accents,  “ Quick,  quick!  my  friend.  The  irons!  It  was  well  I 
thought  of  them,  thanks  be  to  God!” 

One  of  the  men  who  rushed  in  had,  fortunately,  provided  himself  with  a 
blanket;  and  at  the  moment  the  missionary'  had  succeeded  in  rescuing  his 
arm  from  the  teeth  of  Morok,  whom  he  still  kept  down  with  his  knee,  the 
blanket  was  thrown  over  the  madman’s  head,  and  soon  fastened  round  it; 
and  he  was  thus  secured  from  committing  further  danger,  notwithstanding 
a most  desperate  resistance. 

Gabriel  then  rose,  tore  away  the  sleeve  of  his  gown ; and  baring  his  left 
arm,  exhibited  a deep  bite,  that  was  black  and  blue.  He  called  to  the 
keeper  to  approach  him;  and  laying  hold  of  one  of  the  red-hot  irons,  he, 
with  heroic  calmness,  and  a firm  and  steady  hand,  twice  seared  the  wound 
with  the  burning  metal,  to  the  profound  admiration  of  all  present.  But 
such  various  excitements,  however  courageously  they  may  be  met,  speedily 
produce  an  inevitable  re-action.  Large  drops  of  perspiration  now  stood 
upon  the  forehead  of  Gabriel,  and  his  long  fair  hair  hung  humidly'  about 
his  temples.  He  turned  pale,  he  trembled,  he  fainted,  and  was  borne 
away  to  an  adjoining  chamber,  in  order  that  immediate  assistance  might 
be  given  to  him. 

* * * * * 

An  accident,  easily  accounted  for,  though  unknown  to  Madam'e  Saint 
Dizier,  had  stamped  the  truth  on  one  of  her  falsehoods,  as,  in  order  the 
more  easily  to  induce  the  sisters  to  pay  a visit  to  the  temporary  hospital, 
it  had  occurred  to  her  to  say  that  Gabriel  would  be  there,  which  she  was 
far  from  thinking  likely;  or  she  would,  on  the  contrary,  have  done  any- 
thing to  prevent  their  meeting  with  him,  from  the  fear  of  ruining  her 
schemes,  for  the  attachment  of  the  missionary  to  these  young  ladies  was 
not  unknown  to  her. 

Shortly  after  the  dreadful  scene  we  have  just  related,  Rose  and  Blanche, 
accompanied  by  Sister  Martha,  entered  the  immense  ward,  which  had  a 
strange  and  ill-boding  appearance,  being  the  place  to  which  a great  many 
of  the  females  who  had  been  suddenly  smitten  with  the  cholera  had  been 
conveyed.  This  immense  apartment,  that  had  been  generously  lent  for  the 
establishment  of  a provisional  hospital,  was  ornamented  with  excessive 
luxury.  The  room,  at  present  occupied  by  the  female  patients  of  whom 
we  are  speaking,  had  served  as  the  parlour;  the  white  tapestry  was  sump- 
tuously set  off  with  gilded  mouldings ; mirroys,  magnificently  framed,  filled 
up  the  panels  between  the  windows,  through  which  were  seen  the  beau- 
teous verdure  of  a smiling  garden  that  the  early  bloom  of  May  had 
decorated. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  luxury  and  gilded  refinement,  on  a richly  inlaid 
ebony  floor,  were  seen,  symmetrically  arranged,  four  rows  of  beds  of  every 
description — the  produce  of  voluntary  contributions,  from  the  humble  truck 
to  the  beautifully  carved  mahogany  tent.  The  lengthy  chamber  had  been 
divided  in  two,  by  a temporary  partition  about  five  feet  high,  thus  giving  a 
facility  to  the  arranging  of  the  four  rows  of  beds.  This  partition  extended 
from  one  extremity  of  the  room  to  the  other,  with  the  exception  of  a small 
space  at  each  end,  wherein  there  were  no  beds,  this  part  being  reserved 
for  the  voluntary  assistants,  who  remained  there  until  the  patients  re- 
quired their  attendance.  At  one  of  these  extremities  stood  a lofty  and 
magnificent  chimney-piece,  ornamented  with  gilt  bronze;  at  this  fire-place 
the  various  preparations  for  the  invalids  were  being  warmed;  and  by  way 
of  finish  to  so  singular  a picture,  several  women,  in  various  conditions  in 
life,  had  voluntarily  taken  upon  themselves  the  duties  of  waiting  on  the 
invalids,  the  sighs  and  groans  of  whom  were  invariably  met  by  them  with 
the  consoling  language  of  commiseration  and  of  hope.  Such  was  the  place, 
as  striking  as  it  was  mournful,  into  which  Rose  and  Blanche,  holding  each 
other’s  hand,  had  entered  a short  time  after  Gabriel  had  displayed  such 
heroic  courage  in  his  contest  with  Morok.  Sister  Martha  had  accom- 
panied the  daughters  of  Marshal  Simon;  and,  after  having  said  a few 
words  to  them  in  an  under  tone,  she  pointed  out  to  each  the  sides  of  the 
partition  where  the  beds  were  ranged,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  other 
extremity  of  the  room  to  give  some  directions. 

The  sisters,  who  were  still  under  the  effect  of  the  excitement  caused  by 
the  danger  from  which  Gabriel,  though  xmknown  to  them,  had  rescued 
them,  looked  extremely  pale;  notwithstanding  which,  a steady  resolution 
was  visible  on  their  countenances.  They  seemed  to  feel  that  they  had  not 
only  an  imperative  duty  to  fulfil,  as  far  as  gratitude  was  concerned,  and  to 
carry  themselves  as  became  the  daughters  of  so  valiant  a father,  but 
further,  that  the  salvation  of  their  mother,  whose  eternal  happiness 
depended,  as  they  had  been  told,  on  the  proofs  of  Christian  devotion  thoj' 
should  give  to  the  Lord.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  the  Princess 
Saint  Dizier,  acting  under  the  directions  of  Rodin,  had,  in  a second  inter- 
view, skilfully  contrived  between  her  and  the  sisters,  unknown  to  Dago- 
bert,  by  turns  abused,  excited,  and  almost  rendered  fanatic,  their  poor 
confiding,  simple,  and  generous  souls,  by  raising  to  the  most  fearful  pitch 
of  enthusiasm  all  that  was  noble  and  courageous  in  their  feelings.  The 
sisters  having  questioned  Sister  Martha,  as  to  whether  Augustine  Trem- 
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blay  had  been  brought  into  the  hospital  three  days  before,  the  sister 
told  them  that  she  did  not  know,  but  that  they  could  easily  satisfy  them- 
selves whether  she  was  there  by  going’  round  the  women’s  ward  and  seeing 
if  she  was  among  them.  For  the  infamous  devotee,  the  accomplice  of 
Rodin,  had  cast  the  two  children  into  mortal  danger,  by  boldly  and  impu- 
dently uttering  a falsehood,  in  stating  she  had  discovered  that  their 
governess  had  been  conveyed  to  that  particular  hospital. 

The  daughters  of  Marshal  Simon  had,  in  the  course  of  their  exile  and 
during  their  painful  journey  with  Dagobert,  been  exposed  to  the  most 
severe  trials ; but  they  had  never  witnessed  a spectacle  of  so  desolating  a 
character  as  that  their  eyes  now  beheld — the  long  rows  of  beds  wherein  so 
many  wretched  creatures  were  extended,  some  of  them  writhing  and 
uttering  the  most  agonising  groans,  and  others,  in  the  delirium  of  their 
disorder,  sobbing,  and  loudly  shrieking  out  the  names  of  those  from  whom 
death  was  about  to  separate  them — such  a spectacle,  terrifying  even  to 
men  of  the  most  hardy  nature,  would  almost  inevitably,  as  Rodin  had  so 
execrably  calculated,  produce  a fatal  impression  on  these  two  young  girls, 
whom  an  impulse,  as  generous  as  it  was  unreflecting,  had  driven  to  pay  so 
fatal  a visit.  And  then,  there  was  a further  terrible  association  of  feeling, 
which,  as  one  may  say,  had  never  disclosed  itself  in  so  poignant  and  bitter 
a recollection,  ■&£  at  the  pillow  of  the  first  invalids  whom  their  eyes  fell 
upon— -it  was  the  cholera!  that  frightful  disease  which  had  caused  the 
death  of  their  mother.  And  one  can  imagine  what  must  have  been  the 
feelings  of  these  two  sisters  on  entering  this  vast  ward,  already  excited  by 
the  terror  Morok  had  thrown  them  into,  and  commencing  their  melancholy 
researches,  amid  those  unfortunate  creatures  whose  sufferings,  whose 
tortures,  whose  death,  reminded  them  at  every  step  of  the  sufferings,  the 
torture,  and  the  death  of  their  adored  mother." 

For  a moment,  therefore,  on  first  beholding  this  chamber  of  death,  Rose 
and  Blanche  felt  their  resolution  flagging;  an  evil  foreboding  caused  them 
to  regret  their  fearless  imprudence;  and  then,  for  a.  few  minutes  they 
experienced  the  slow  vibrations  of  a cold  and  feverish  shivering;  next, 
their  temples  were  every  now  and  then  affected  by  heavy  throbbings;  but, 
attributing  these  symptoms,  of  the  danger  of  which  they  were  ignorant,  to 
the  consequences  of  the  fright  they  had  been  exposed  to  by  Morok,  their 
fears  were  speedily  overcome  by  their  natural  and  innate  spirit  and  reso- 
lution. They  mutually  exchanged  a look  of  affection;  their  courage  gave 
them  strength;  and  then  both,  Rose  on  one  side  of  the  partition  and 
Blanche  on  the  other,  commenced  separately  their  painful  search. 

Gabriel,  having  been  carried  into  the  doctor’s  room,  speedily  recovered 
himself.  Owing  to  his  presence  of  mind  and  courage,  the  wound  he  had 
received  having  been  cauterised  in  time,  there  was  no  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended from  it;  and,  as  soon  as  he  had  had  it  dressed,  he  was  desirous  of 
returning  to  the  women’s  ward,  where  he  had  been  engaged  in  administer- 
ing pious  consolation  to  a dying  woman,  when  he  became  apprehensive  of 
the  frightful  dangers  that  might  have  ensued  on  the  escape  of  Morok. 

A few  moments  previous  to  the  entrance  of  the  missionary  into  the  ward, 
Rose  and  Blanche  had  nearly  arrived  at  the  termination  of  their  painful 
inspection.  The  one  having  taken  the  left  line  of  beds,  and  the  other  the 
right,  they  were  thus  separated  from  each  other  by  the  partition  that  ran 
nearly  the  length  of  the  room.  The  sisters  had  not  yet  rejoined  each 
other;  their  steps  had  become  more  and  more  tottering,  and  as  they 
moved  forward,  they  were  compelled  from  time  to  time  to  support  them- 
selves against  the  beds  as  they  passed  them;  their  strength  began  rapidly 
to  fail  them.  Overcome  by  a species  of  dizziness,  pain,  and  terror,  they 
seemed  to  move  quite  unconsciously.  Alas ! the  sisters  had  been  struck, 
nearly  at  the  same  moment,  with  the  worst  symptoms  of  the  cholera,  by 
reason  of  that  Id  rid  of  physiological  phenomena  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken — phenomena  very  frequent  among  twins,  and  which  had  shown 
themselves  on  many  occasions  wherein  the  young  ladies  had,  in  two  or 
three  instances,  been  laid  up  with  the  same  complaint;  and  here  again, 
Borne  mysterious  cause,  subjecting  their  organization  to  simultaneous 
feelings  and  accidents,  seemed  to  assimilate  them  to  two  flowers  on  one 
stem,  which  are  born  and  die  together.  And  then,  the  sight  of  all  the 
sufferings  and  all  the  agonies  the  sisters  had  witnessed  in  traversing  this 
long  room,  had  further  accelerated  the  development  of  the  rapid  disease. 
The  dejected  and  altered  countenances  of  Rose  and  Blanche  had  already 
taken  the  deadly  stamp  of  the  contagion,  when  they  each  set  out  in  their 
subdivisions  of  the  ward  in  search  of  their  governess.  The  sisters,  from 
that  moment,  separated  by  the  high  partition  that  ran  nearly  the  whole 
length  of  the  room,  could  no  longer  see  each  other;  but,  as  soon  as  they 
again  met,  and  the  eyes  of  one  fell  on  the  other,  a most  heart-rending 
scene  took  place. 

Chapter  CLXXI. — The  Guardian  Angel. 

A livid  paleness  had  displaced  the  lovely  complexion  of  Rose  and 
Blanche;  their  large  blue  eyes  had  become  quite  hollow,  and  were  sinking 
to  the  bottom  of  their  orbits  which  appeared  enormous;  their  lips,  recently 
of  so  bright  a vermilion,  were  already  suffused  with  a violet  tint,  similar 
to  that  which  by  degrees  had  succeeded  to  the  carmine  transparency  of 
their  cheeks  and  taper  fingers.  One  might  indeed  have  fancied,  that  all  that 
had  existed  of  the  roseate  vermilion  in  their  lovely  faces  had  become 
gradually  dimmed  by  the  blueish,  icy  blast  of  death. 

As  soon  as  the  sisters  were  face  to  face,  tottering  and  hardly  able  to 
stand,  a shriek  of  mutual  terror  escaped  from  their  bosoms.  Each,  at  the 
sight  ol  the  dreadful  alteration  in  the  features  of  her  sister,  exclaimed, 
” lister,  thou  also,  thou  art  suffering!”  And  both,  drowned  in  tears,  rushed 
ihto  each  other’s  arms;  and  then,  with  questioning  looks,  proceeded; 


“ My  God ! Rose,  thou  art  very  pale !” 

“ And  so  art  thou,  sister.” 

“ And  dost  thou  feel  a cold  shivering?” 

“ Oh,  yes,  I am  quite  exhausted;  in}'  sight,  also,  fails  me.” 

“ My  chest  feels  as  if  it  were  on  fire.” 

“ Perhaps,  sister,  we  are  dying.” 

“ Let  us  hope  that  it  may  be  together.” 

“ And  our  poor  father?” 

“ And  Dagobert?” 

“ Oh,  sister,  our  dream!  it  was  true!”  suddenly  exclaimed  Rose,  nearly 
light-headed,  throwing  her  arms  around  her  sister’s  neck.  “Look,  look!  the 
angel  Gabriel  has  come  to  fetch  us.”  And  at  this  moment,  indeed,  Gabriel 
had  entered  into  the  vacant  space  reserved  at  each  end  of  the  room. 

“ Heavens !”  exclaimed  the  young  priest,  “ whatr-  do  I behold  ? the 
daughters  of  Marshal  Simon?”  And  springing  forward  he  caught  the 
sisters  in  his  arms.  They  had  no  longer  strength  to  support  themselves : 
their  languid  heads,  swimming  eyes,  and  difficult  breathing,  announced  the 
near  approach  of  death. 

Sister  Martha,  who  was  only  a few  paces  off,  hastened  towards  Gabriel, 
on  his  calling  her;  and  by  the  assistance  of  this  excellent  woman,  the  sisters 
were  conveyed  to  the  bed  kept  for  the  medical  man  on  duty.  Apprehending 
that  the  sight  of  so  agonizing  a scene  might  too  deeply  affect  those  patients 
who  were  nearest  to  it,  Sister  Martha  drew  a large  curtain,  and  the  sisters 
were  by  this  means  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  invalids.  Their  hands 
had  been  so  tightly  clasped  in  each  other’s  during  a short  paroxysm,  that 
their  clenched  fingers  could  not  be  disunited;  and  it  was  in  this  manner 
that  the  first  medicine  was  administered  to  them — a medicine  that,  although 
powerless  in  curing  the  disease,  yet  soothed  for  short  a time  the  dreadful 
violence  of  their  sufferings,  and  shed  a feeble  ray  over  their  obscured  and 
shattered  reason. 

Gabriel  was  at  this  moment  standing  at  their  pillow,  leaning  over  and 
contemplating  them  with  inexpressible  anguish.  Broken-hearted,  and  with 
a countenance  bathed  in  tears,  he  was  reflecting  in  agony  on  the  strange 
fate  that  had  brought  him  to  be  a witness  of  the  death  of  these  two  young 
girls,  his  relatives,  who,  only  a few  months  before,  he  had  rescued  from 
the  horrors  of  shipwreck.  Notwithstanding  the  general  firmness  of  mind 
of  the  young  missionary,  he  could  not  help  shuddering  on  reflecting  on  the 
fate  of  these  orphans,  on  the  death  of  James  Rennepont,  of  that  fearful 
inveiglement,  which,  after  having  driven  M.  Hardy  into  the  cloistered 
solitude  of  St.  Herem,  had  forced  him,  in  a state  of  agony,  to  become  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.*  The  missionary,  musing  within  himself, 
reflected  that  already  four  members  of  the  Rennepont  family,  his  relatives, 
had  been  successively  visited  by  a concurrence  of  adverse  circumstances;  and 
he  inquired,  in  terror,  how  it  happened  that  the  detestable  interests  of  the 
society  of  Ignatius  Loyola  should  be  so  well  served  by  such  a providential 
fatality.  The  young  missionary’s  amazement  would  have  given  place  to 
the  deepest  horror,  had  he  known  the  share  that  Rodin  and  his  accomplices 
had  taken  in  the  death  of  James  Rennepont,  by  inducing  Morok  to  excite 
the  evil  propensities  of  the  artizan,  and  in  the  approaching  end  of  Rose  and 


* With  reference  to  this  species  of  inveiglement,  we  have  received  the  following 
communication,  of  which  we  can  guarantee  the  authenticity,  although,  for  obvious 
reasons,  we  have  suppressed  the  names ; — 

“ Sir, — The  following  is  an  inveiglement  the  Jesuits  have  just  now  made  (20th  July, 
1845)  ; and  this  will  show  you  the  scope  of  their  power,  and  the  evils  they.can  effect: — 

The  son  of  M. , a watchmaker,  living  at , is  twenty-live  years  of  age. 

He  was  professor  of , at  the  college  of . It  appears  that  the  Jesuits  had 

managed  to  Insinuate  themselves  into  this  college,  and  had  contrived  that  this  young 
man  should  take  holy  orders.  His  father  has  been  established  about  thirty-six  years 
in  business,  and  is  one  of  the  most  esteemed  tradesmen  in  his  district,  and  has  had 
medals  and  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  conferred  on  him  for  acts  of  devotion  and 
courage  as  a member  of  the  national  guard,  in  which  also  lie  has  been  elected  to  a com- 
mission by  his  fellow-citizens,  as  a reward  for  his  excellent  conduct ; but,  unfortunately, 
he  has  not  succeeded  in  making  a fortune.  Being  the  father  of  a numerous  family,  to 
whom  he  has  given  a liberal  education,  he  calculated  on  receiving  in  his  old  age 
some  support  from  his  eldest  son,  and  also  on  his  giving  some  assistance  to  his 
younger  children.  This  son  had  always  evinced  towards  him  the  most  affectionate 
attachment,  and  had  promised,  from  the  fruit  of  his  labours,  to  purchase  a country 
house  for  his  father,  to  which  he  might  retire  after  his  long  and  active  life : and 
further,  that  he  would  support  his  brothers,  and  become  a protector  to  his  sisters ; and, 
in  fact,  he  was  about  doing  this,  as  his  professorship  produced  him  nearly  .£200  a-year, 
which,  with  fees  and  lectures,  he  had  raised  to  nearly  £500  a-year,  and  he  had  every 
prospect  of  being  elected  to  the  College  of  Sorbonne,  or  even  the  National  College 
Such  was  the  position  and  the  generous  sentiments  of  the  young  man,  when  the  Jesuits 
considered  that  lie  was  a suitable  prey  for  them.  He  became  a victim  to  their  arts,  and 
at  last  was  made  a Jesuit,  and  set  out  for  Rome  on  the  summons  of  the  general.  To  the 
entreaties  and  despair  of  his  father,  brothers,  and  sisters,  who  surrounded  him,  the  only 
answer  that  could  be  obtained  from  him  whose  heart  had  lately  shown  itself  so  generous 
was,  that  Heaven  had  decided  otherwise.  And  when  the  noble  father  exclaimed,  ‘ lint 
remember  your  promises  to  myself  anti  your  brothers  and  sisters , which  you  made  when  yon 
loved  us  so  ; and  now,  where  are  they  P * Heaven  has  spoken."  was  the  only  answer  that 
this  new  pupil  of  the  Jesuits  coldly  gave  ; and  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  anything  far- 
ther from  the  young  man,  whose  attachments  had  lately  been  so  affectionate  and  so 
devoted  to  his  family.  He  had  no  longer  any  feeling  for  them,  but  set  out  on  his  way  to 
Rome.  The  unhappy  father  himself  related  this  story  to  me  yesterday,  adding,  that,  had 
he  followed  him  to  his  grave,  he  should  have  grieved  for  his  loss;  but  to  know  that  he  was 
living,  and  without  any  feeling  for  him,  since  he  had  become  the  victim  of  those  infamous 
corruptionists , was  worse  than  death. — Yours,  &c,, 

“ An  Advocate  of  the  Royal  Court  of  Paris.” 

We  leave  the  due  appreciation  of  this  frightful  inveiglement  to  every  father  and 
mother  of  a family.  And  it  is  this  priest  party,  which  receives  its  word  of  command 
from  Rome,  and  possesses  this  terrible  influence  over  the  minds  of  youth,  even  beyond 
the  limits  of  seminaries,  that  dares  to  claim  an  equal  share  in  public  education  ! And 
it  is  this  party  that  has  the  impudence  to  express  astonishment  that  people  of  good  sense 
will  allow  them  the  privilege  of  only  a very  limited  right  to  teach  ; and  that,  too,  pru- 
dently fortified  by  every  caution,  by  severe  restrictions,  and  by  an  absolute  and  unceasing 
nspeetitm  |-“-Ev$ssw  Sue, 
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Blanche,  by  causing  the  Princess  St.  Dizier  to  excite  the  generous  feelings 
of  the  sisters  to  an  heroic  self-saorifice. 

Rose  and  Blanche,  recovering  for  a moment  from  the  painful  stupor  into 
which  they  had  been  plunged,  half  opened  their  large  eyes,  already 
wandering  and  dull,  and  then  both,  more  and  more  excited,  fixed  a look  of 
ecstacy  on  the  angelic  countenance  of  Gabriel. 

“ Sister,”  said  Rose,  in  an  enfeebled  accent,  “ seest  thou  the  arohangel — 
as  in  our  dream,  in  Germany?” 

“ Yes;  and  as  ho  appeared  to  us  three  days  ago.” 

“ He  lias  come  to  fetch  us.” 

“ Alas!  will  our  death  save  our  poor  mother  from  purgatory?” 

“ Archangel,  holy  archangel!  pray  to  God  for  our  mother — and  for  us.” 
Gabriel,  hitherto  stupified  with  grief  and  amazement,  and  almost  choked 
by  his  sobs,  had  not  been  able  to  utter  a syllable,  but  hearing  these  words 
of  the  sisters,  he  exclaimed,  “ My  dear  children,  why  doubt  the  salvation  of 
your  mother?  Be  assured  that  a purer  or  more  holy  spirit  never  ascended 
to  its  Creator.  Your  mother!  why,  I have  heard  my  adopted  father  say 
that  her  virtues  and  her  courage  were  the  admiration  of  all  who  knew  her; 
therefore,  believe  me,  God  has  blessed  her.” 

“ Ah!  dost  thou  hear  that,  sister?”  exclaimed  Rose,  and  a ray  of  celes- 
tial  joy  illumined  for  a moment  the  livid  features  of  the  sisters;  “our 
mother  has  been  blessed  by  God.” 

“ Yes,  yes,”  replied  Gabriel.  “ Dismiss  these  fatal  fears,  my  poor 
children!  Take  courage,  you  must  not  die — think  of  your  father!” 

“ Our  father,”  said  Blanche,  shuddering;  and  she  added,  with  a mixture 
of  reason  and  mad  exaltation  that  would  have  rent  the  heart  of  the  most 
indifferent,  “ Alas!  he  will  not  find  us  on  his  return.  Oh,  father!  pray 
forgive  us;  we  did  not  think  we  were  acting  wrong.  We  merely  wished, 
like  you,  to  perform  a generous  action,  by  endeavouring  to  seek  out  our 
governess.” 

“And  besides,  we  did  not  expect  to  die  so  suddenly  and  so  soon.  Yes- 
terday we  were  so  gay  and  so  happy!” 

“ Oh!  kind  archangel,  will  you  appear  in  a dream  to  our  father,  as  you 
appeared  to  us,  and  say  to  him,  that  the  last  thought  of  his  dying  children 
was  for  him?” 

“ And  that  Dagobert  did  not  know  of  our  comiDg  here.  Don’t  let  our 
father  be  angry  with  him.” 

“Holy  archangel!”  added  the  other  sister,  in  a voice  of  increasing  weak- 
ness, “ pray  appear  also  to  Dagobert,  and  tell  him  that  we  ask  his  forgive- 
ness for  the  sorrow  our  death  will  cause  him.” 

“ And  ask  our  old  friend  to  give  a kiss  for  each  of  us  to  poor  Surly,  our 
faithful  guardian,”  added  Blanche,  ^attempting  to  smile. 

“ And  finally,”  added  Rose,  in  a tone  almost  indistinct,  “ promise  us  that 
you  will  appear  also  to  two  persons  who  have  shown  the  greatest  affection 
for  us,  and  carry  our  last  remembrances  to  them— the  kind-hearted  Made- 
laine  and  the  generous  Mademoiselle  Adrienne.” 

“We  would  not  forget  any  one  who  has  been  kind  to  us,”  said  Blanche, 
making  a last  effort,  “ now,  since  the  Almighty  wills  it,  we  are  going  to 
join  our  mother,  and  never  again  to  be  separated  from  her.” 

“ You  know,  you  promised  us,  kind  archangel,  in  the  dream — you  said 
to  us,  ‘Poor  children,  that  you  should  have  come  such  a distance — that 
you  should  have  traversed  the  earth — to  repose  for  ever  in  the  bosom  of 
your  mother  !’  ” 

“ Oh,  ’tis  horrible,  horrible!  So  young,  and  no  hope  of  saving  them!” 
murmured  Gabriel,  hiding  his  weeping  face  in  his  hands.  “ Lord,  Lord ! 
thy  ways  are  inscrutable!  Alas!  why  are  these  children  smitten  with  so 
cruel  a death?” 

Rose  breathed  a deep  sigh,  and  said,  in  a dying  voice,  “ Let  us  be  buried 
together,  in  order  that  in  death,  as  in  life,  we  may  not  be  separated.” 

And  the  two  sisters  turned  their  expiring  looks  and  extended  their  sup- 
plicating hands  to  Gabriel. 

“ Oh,  holy  martyrs  to  a most  generous  devotion!”  exclaimed  the  mis- 
sionary, fitting  his  streaming  eyes  to  heaven,  “ angelic  spirits!  treasures  of 
innocence  and  simplicity ! ascend — ascend  to  heaven,  since  God  has  called 
you  to  him,  as  though  the  earth  were  not  worthy  to  possess  you.” 

“ Sister! — father!”  were  the  last  words  uttered  by  the  sisters.  Then,  by 
a last  instinctive  movement,  which  seemed  as  though  they  wished  to  clasp 
each  other,  they  half  unfolded  their  heavy  eyelids  to  exchange  a parting 
look — shivered  twice  or  thrice — their  limbs  became  weak,  and  a deep  sigh 
escaped  from  their  violet  lips,  already  half  opened.  Rose  and  Blanche 
were  dead! 

Gabriel  and  Sister  Martha,  after  having  closed  the  sisters’  eyelids,  knelt 
down  to  pray  beside  the  funeral  couch. 

A great  noise  was  suddenly  heard  in  the  ward.  Hasty  footsteps,  mingled 
with  curses,  speedily  resounded.  The  curtain  which  had  obscured  this 
scene  of  death  was  drawn  aside,  and  Dagobert  rushed  in,  pale,  stupified, 
and  with  disordered  dress.  On  beholding  Gabriel  and  the  Sister  of  Charity 
kneeling  by  the  dead  bodies  of  his  children , the  petrified  soldier  uttered  a 
dreadful  shriek — vainly  attempted  to  advance — and,  before  Gabriel  could 
reach  him,  fell  backwards,  his  grey  head  rebounding  from  the  floor. 
******* 

It  was  night — a dark,  stormy  night.  The  church  dock  of  Montmartre  had 
just  struck  one.  It  was  to  the  cemetery  of  Montmartre,  on  the  same  even- 
ing, that  the  coffin,  which,  according  to  the  wishes  of  Rose  and  Blanche, 
contained  them  both,  had  been  conveyed. 

The  dim  light  of  a lantern  was  seen  to  glide  across  the  thick  obscurity 
that  enveloped  this  field  of  death.  It  was  the  gravedigger’s.  He  was 
walking  stealthily  with  tt^dark  lantern  in  his  hand,  A man  wrapped  in,a 


cloak  was  accompanying  him,  with  his  head  bent  towards  the  ground,  and 
weeping.  It  was  Samuel — Samuel,  the  old  Jew,  the  guardian  of  the  house 
in  the  Rue  Saint  Brands.  On  the  night  of  the  funeral  of  James  Renne- 
pont,  the  first  of  the  seven  descendants  who  had  died,  and  was  buried  in 
another  cemetery,  Samuel  was  also  seen  conversing  mysteriously  with  the 
gravedigger,  endeavouring,  by  means  of  gold,  to  obtain  a favour — a strange 
and  fearful  favour! 

After  having  traversed  several  paths  that  were  lined  by  cypress  trees, 
and  crossed  over  many  graves,  they  came  at  last  to  a little  bit  of  green 
sward  close  to  tho  western  wall  of  the  cemetery.  The  night  was  so  dark 
that  it  was  hardly  perceptible.  After  rambling  about  with  the  lantern 
close  to  the  ground,  the  grave-digger  pointed  out  to  Samuel,  at  the  foot  of 
a large  yew-tree,  with  its  long  black  branches,  a littlo  mound  of  earth 
freshly  dug  up,  and  said,  “ That’s  it!” 

“ Are  you  sure  of  it?” 

“Yes,  yes;  two  bodies  in  one  coffin — we  don’t  see  such  a thing  as  that 
every  day.” 

“ Alas!  both  in  tho  same  coffin!”  muttered  the  Jew,  with  a sigh. 

“Now  that  you  know  the  place,  what  more  do  you  want?”  said  the 
gravedigger. 

Samuel  made  no  reply.  He  fell  on  his  knees,  and  piously  kissed  the 
ground  that  covered  the  grave;  then,  rising  with  eyes  streaming  with  tears, 
he  approached  the  gravedigger  and  said  something  to  him  in  a whisper,  close 
to  his  ear;  in  a whisper — although  they  were  alone,  and  in  a solitary  ceme- 
tery. Then,  in  the  midst  of  the  gloom  and  silence  of  night,  a mysterious 
conversation  was  carried  on  between  these  two  men.  The  gravedigger, 
terrified  at  something  Samuel  had  requested,  refused  at  first.  But  the 
Jew  having  recourse,  by  turns,  to  persuasion,  entreaty,  prayers,  and  tears, 
and  lastly,  to  the  seductive  power  of  gold,  which  was  heard  to  chink,  the 
gravedigger,  after  a long  resistance,  appeared  to  yield;  and,  although 
trembling  at  the  thought  of  what  he  had  promised  to  Samuel,  said  to  him, 
in  a faltering  voice,  “ To-morrow  night,  then;  at  two  o’clock!” 

“ I will  be  behind  this  wall,”  said  Samuel,  pointing,  by  the  aid  of  tho 
lantern,  to  the  rather  high  enclosure;  “ and,  as  a signal,  I will  throw  three 
stones  into  the  cemetery.” 

“Yes,  three  stones  for  the  signal!”  replied  the  gravedigger,  shuddering, 
and  wiping  the  cold  sweat  from  his  forehead. 

Regathering  his  strength,  Samuel,  notwithstanding  his  great  age,  assisted 
by  the  jutting  stones,  scaled  the  lowest  part  of  the  wall  and  disappeared. 

The  gravedigger  hastened  back  to  his  house,  looking,  in  a terriiied  man- 
ner, every  now  and  then  behind  him,  as  though  he  had  been  followed  by 
some  gloomy  spirit. 

>4 ******  H- 

On  the  night  of  the  funeral  of  Rose  and  Blanche,  Rodin  despatched  two 
letters.  The  first,  addressed  to  his  mysterious  correspondent  at  Rome, 
made  allusion  to  the  death  of  James  Rennepont,  and  of  Rose  and  Blanche 
Simon,  to  the  inveiglement  of  M.  Hardy,  and  the  donation  of  Gabriel — 
events  that  had  reduced  the  number  of  heirs  to  two — Mademoiselle  Cardo- 
ville  and  Djalma. 

The  first  note,  written  by  Rodin  and  addressed  to  Rome,  contained  only 
these  words: — “ Take  five  from,  seven,  and  there  remain  TWO.  Make  this 
result  known  to  the  Cardinal  Prince,  and  let  him  move  on;  Jot  I am  advan- 
cing, I am  advancing,  I am  advancing.” 

The  second  note,  in  a feigned  hand,  was  addressed  to,  and  would  surely 
reach  Marshal  Simon.  It  merely  contained  these  words: — “ If  it  be  still 
in  your  power,  return  speedily  ! Your  daughters  are  dead ! You  shall  be  told 
who  has  murdered  them  !” 

Chaptep.  CLXXII. — liuin . 

It  was  the  day  after  the  death  of  the  daughters  of  Marshal  Simon.  Tho 
countenance  of  Mademoiselle  Cardoville  was  beaming  with  joy,  she  not 
having  as  yet  heard  of  the  unhappy  end  of  her  young  relatives.  Never 
before  had  she  appeared  more  beautiful;  never  were  her  eyes  more  brilliant, 
her  complexion  of  a more  dazzling-  transparency,  or  her  coral  lips  moister. 
Agreeably  to  her  rather  eccentric  habit  of  dressing,  when  at  home,  in  a 
picturesque  manner,  she  now,  although  early  in  the  afternoon,  was  habited 
in  a pale  green  china  crape,  very  full  in  the  skirt,  and  the  body  and  sleeves 
extensively  slashed  with  pink,  and  bordered  with  rows  of  white  bugles 
of  the  most  exquisite  delicacy.  A fight  network  of  pearl  confined  the 
thick  knot  of  her  hair,  forming  a sort  of  oriental  head-dress  of  original 
beauty,  and  marvellously  in  keeping  with  the  long  curls  that  shaded  her 
face,  and  floated  nearly  down  to  her  rounded  bosom.  To  the  unspeakable 
happy  expression  that  overspread  the  features  of  Mademoiselle  Cardoville, 
was  united  a certain  resolute,  satirical,  caustic  air,  quite  foreign  to  her 
ordinary  character.  She  appeared  to  toss  her  lovely  head  on  her  white, 
well-shaped,  swan-like  neck,  with  a pride  that  was  unusual  to  her;  and  one 
might  have  declared  that  it  was  some  feeling  of  restrained  ardour  which 
dilated  her  small  sensitive  pink  nostrils,  and  that  she  was  proudly  and  im- 
patiently waiting  for  the  moment  of  an  aggressive  ironical  contest. 

At  no  great  distance  from  Adrienne  stood  Madelaine,  who  had  resumed 
in  the  household  the  station  she  formerly  filled.  The  young  workgirl  was 
in  mourning  for  her  sister;  a mild,  calm  melancholy  was  seated  on  her  brow, 
and  she  was  contemplating  Mademoiselle  Cardoville  with  the  deepest  amaze- 
ment, never  having  before  seen  the  countenance  of  the  patrician  beauty 
displaying  such  an  expression  of  audacity  and  irony. 

Mademoiselle  Cardoville  did  not  possess  a particle  of  coquetry,  in  the 
vulgar  acceptation  of  the  word;  and  yet,  nevertheless,  she  was  casting 
inquisitive  [glances  in  the  mirror  before  which  she  stood;  and  then,  far  a 
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moment,  rolling  one  of  the  curls  of  her  long  auburn  hair  round  her  ivory 
finger,  to  bring  it  into  shape.  She  next  smoothed  out  with  the  palm  of  her 
hand  some  creases  that  had  formed  imperceptibly  in  the  body  of  her 
elegant  dress. 

This  little  movement,  together  with  that  she  made  in  half  turning  her 
back  to  the  glass  to  see  if  her  dress  was  perfect  on  all  sides,  developed,  by 
a sort  of  serpentine  undulation,  all  the  luxuriant  beauty,  all  the  divine 
treasures  of  her  exquisite  and  sumptuous  figure;  for,  notwithstanding  the 
Phidian  sculpture  of  the  shape  of  her  hips  and  shoulders — firm,  white,  and 
polished  as  the  finest  marble — she  possessed  also  the  lovely  goddess- 
like  attribute  of  a waist  that  might  have  been  spanned  with, her  garter. 
These  little  evolutions  of  female  coquetry  having  been  g'one  through  with 
an  indescribable  grace,  Adrienne  turned  round  to  Madeleine,  whose 
astonishment  had  continued  to  increase,  and  smilingly  said,  “ My  dearest 
Madelaine,  do  not  laugh  at  my  question,  but  what  would  you  say  to  a 
picture  that  represented  me  as  you  now  see  me?” 

“ Why,  mademoiselle  — — ” 

“What!  still  mademoiselle?”  said  Adrienne,  in  a tone  of  soft  reproach. 
“Well,  then,  Adrienne,”  replied  Madelaine,  “I  shoidd  say  that  you 
would  make  an  enchanting  picture,  and  that  you  are  now,  as,  indeed,  you 
always  are,  dressed  in  the  most  exquisite  taste.” 

“ You  do  not  think,  then,  that  I am  looking  better  to-day  than  ordinarily, 
my  dear  flatterer?  I ought  to  tell  you  that  it  is  not  on  my  account  I ask 
the  question,”  gaily  added  Adrienne. 

“Why,  I don’t  know,”  replied  Madelaine,, .with  a slight  smile;  “but 
really,  to  say  the  truth,  it  would  be  impossible  to  imagine  a dress  more 
becoming  to  you.  That  gown,  with  its  light  green  and  pale  pink,  relieved 
by  the  chasteness  of  those  rows  of  bugles,  harmonises  beautifully  with  your 
auburn  hair;  and,  I repeat,  that  I never  in  my  life  saw  a more  exquisite 
picture.” 

Madelaine  spoke  as  she  felt,  and  was  happy  in  being  able  to  say  so,  for 
we  have  already  mentioned  the  lively  admiration  her  poetic  soul  exhibited 
for  all  that  was  really  handsome. 

“Well,  then,”  gaily  replied  Adrienne,  “I  am  delighted  that  you  think 
me  better  looking  to-day  than  usual,  my  dear  friend.” 

“ Only ” said  Madelaine,  hesitatingly. 

“ Only  ?”  remarked  Adrienne,  looking  at  the  young  workgirl  with  an 
interrogative  air. 

“ Only,  my  friend,”  replied  Madelaine,  “ if  I have  never  seen  you  looking 
more  handsome,  I never  beheld  your  features  exhibiting  such  an  expression 
of  satire  and  resolution  as  they  do  at  this  moment;  there  is  such  an  air  of 
impatient  defiance  upon  them!” 

“That  is  exactly  it,  my  dear  little  Madelaine,”  said  Adrienne,  throwing 
herself  on  the  neck  of  Madelaine,  with  affectionate  delight.  “ I must  kiss 
you  for  having  made  so  excellent  a guess;  for  if  I have,  as  you  say,  that  air 
of  defiance,  it  is  because  I am  expecting  my  dear  aunt.” 

“The  Princess  St.  Dizier!”  tremblingly  exclaimed  Madelaine,  “that 
proud  and  wicked  lady,  who  has  done  you  so  much  injury?” 

“ The  same.  She  has  requested  an  interview,  and  it  will  give  me  the 
greatest  pleasure  to  see  her.” 

“Pleasure!” 

“ Yes,  pleasure, — a little  satirical,  a little  ironical,  a little  wicked,  I grant 
you,”  said  Adrienne,  laughingly.  “You  shall  judge.  She  regrets  the  loss 
of  her  flirtations,  her  youth,  and  her  beauty,  and  this  sanctified  woman  is 
really  in  despair  because  she  has  grown  fat;  and  now  she  is  about  to  behold  , 
me  handsome,  beloved,  loving,  and  slim!  Oh,  yes;  above  all — slim!”  added 
Mademoiselle  Cardoville,  laughing  like  a madcap;  “and  you  cannot 
imagine,  my  dear  friend,  the  spiteful  envy,  the  savage  despair,  the  sight  of 
a slim  young  woman  creates  in  the  ridiculous  pretensions  of  a stout  old 
lady.” 

“My  friend  seriously  said  Madelaine,  “ you  must  be  joking;  and  yet 
I do  no  k . iw  why  it  is  that  this  visit  of  th?  princess  should  so  terrify 
me.” 

“ Dear,  tender  heart,  don’t  make  yourself  uneasy,”  affectionately  replied 
Adrienne.  “ I never  did,  and  I never  shall  fear  that  woman.  To  prove 
this  to  her,  and  also  to  irritate  her,  I wish  to  treat  that  monster  of 
hypocrisy  with  scorn  and  contempt.  She  is,  no  doubt,  coming  here  with 
some  atrocious  desigD,  and  I mean  to  treat  her  as  a ridiculous,  harmless  ■- 
in  short,  as  a fat  old  woman.”  And  Adrienne  laughed  again  immoderately. 

A servant,  entering  the  room,  put  a stop  to  this  fresh  fit  of  mirth,  by 
saying,  “ The  Princess  Saint  Dizier  desires  to  know  whether  mademoiselle 
can  see  her?” 

“ Certainly,”  said  Mademoiselle  Cardoville. 

The  servant  left  the  room.  Madelaine,  from  delicacy,  had  risen,  and 
was  about  leaving.  Adrienne  approached  her,  and  affectionately  taking 
her  hand,  said  to  her  seriously,  “ Stay,  my  friend,  I entreat  you.” 

“ Do  you  wish  it?” 

“ Yes,  I do,  if  it’s  only  out  of  revenge,”  said  Adrienne,  with  a smile,  “ to 
show  Madame  Saint  Dizier  that  I have  an  affectionate  friend,  and  that,  in 
short,  I am  in  the  enjoyment  of  every  happiness  at  onee.” 

“But,  Adrienne,”  timidly  replied  Madelaine,  “ only  think  that——” 
“Hush,  hush!  the  princess  is  here — stay  where  you  are.  I ask  it  as 
a favour — as  a service.  Your  uncommon  instinctive  perception  may,  per- 
haps, divine  the  secret  motives  of  her  visit.  Was  it  not  the  presentiment 
of  your  affection  that  saw  through  the  plots  of  that  odious  Rodin?”  To 
an  entreaty  so  enforced,  Madelaine  could  do  longer  hesitate:  she  remained 
in  tne  room,  but  was  retiring  to  a distance  from  the  fire-place.  Adrienne 
took  her  by  the  hand,  and  seated  her  injthe  arm-chair  she  had  been  occu- 


pying near  the  fire,  and  said,  “ My  dear  Madelaine,  keep  your  seat — 
Madame  Saint  Dizier  is  nothing  to  you;  with  me  it  is  different — she  is  my 
visitor.” 

Adrienne  had  scarcely  pronounced  these  words,  when  the  princess  was 
shown  in.  Her  head  was  erect,  her  air  imposing  (we  have  said  that  her 
manner  was  of  high  fashion),  her  step  firm,  and  her  bearing  haughty. 
The  most  self-commanding  characters  and  the  coolest  minds  give  way  some  - 
times  to  childish  weaknesses.  A bitter  envy,  excited  by  the  elegance,  the 
beauty,  and  the  mind  of  Adrienne,  had  always  had  a large  share  in  the 
hatred  of  the  princess  towards  her  niece.  Although  she  knew  it  was  im- 
possible to  think  even  of  rivalling  Adrienne — and  whieb,  therefore,  she  had 
never  seriously  contemplated — Madame  Saint  Dizier,  however,  could  not 
refrain,  in  preparing  for  this  interview,  from  taking  more  than  common  pains 
in  lacing,  tightening,  and  setting  off  to  the  best  advantage  her  dress  of  shot 
poplin,  into  which  she  had  so  squeezed  herself  as  to  give  to  her  counte- 
nance a higher  colour  than  it  generally  wore.,  In  short,  the  jealous,  hate- 
ful feelings  she  entertained  towards  Adrienne  had,  at  the  mere  thought  of 
this  interview,  thrown  her  ordinarily  calm  and  even  mind  into  such  a per- 
turbation, that  instead  of  the  quiet,  unaffected  dress  that,  as  a woman  of 
tact  and  taste,  she  generally  wore/she  had  had  the  folly  to  wear  a dress  a la 
gorge  c/e  pigeon,  and  a garnet-coloured  bonnet  ornamented  with  a magnifi- 
cent bird  of  paradise.  Hatred,  envy,  and  triumphant  pride  (the  devotee 
was  congratulating  herself  on  the  perfidious  cunning  with  which  she  had 
consigned  to  an  almost  certain  death  the  daughters  of  Marshal  Simon) — 
combined  with  the  execrable,  badly  dissembled  hope  of  succeeding  in  her 
new  schemes,  divided,  so  to  speak,  the  expression  displayed  on  her  counte- 
nance when  she  appeared  in  the  presence  of  her  niece. 

Adrienne,  without  approaching  a step  towards  her  aunt,  nevertheless 
rose  courteously  from  the  sofa  on  which  she  was  sitting,  and  made  a 
curtsey  replete  with  elegance  and  dignity;  after  which  she  reseated  her- 
self, pointing  out  to  the  princess  a chair  by  the  side  of  the  fire-place,  opposite 
to  where  she  and  Madelaine  were  sitting,  at  the  same  time,  saying,  “ Pray 
take  the  trouble  to  be  seated,  madame.” 

The  princess,  colouring,  continued  standing,  and  cast  a look  of  scornful 
and  insolent  surprise  on  Madelaine,  who,  faithful  to  the  request  of  Adri- 
enne, had  slightly  bowed  on  the  entrance  of  Madame  Saint  Dizier,  without 
offering  her  a seat.  The  young  workwoman  had  acted  in  this  manner  both 
from  reflection  and  dignity,  and  in  obedience  to  the  voice  of  conscience, 
which  whispered  to  her  that  the  real  superiority  of  position  did  not  belong 
to  this  cowardly,  hypocritical,  and  infamous  woman,  but  to  herself, — 
Madelaine,  so  admirably  kind-hearted  and  devoted. 

“Pray  have  the  goodness  to  take  a seat,  madame?”  added  Adrienne,  in 
her  blandest  tones,  pointing  out  the  vacant  chair  to  her  aunt. 

“ The  conversation  I am  desirous  of  having  with  you,  mademoiselle,” 
said  the  princess,  “must  be  private.” 

“ I have  no  secrets,  madame,  from  my  best  friend.  You  may  therefore 
speak  in  the  presence  of  mademoiselle.” 

“I  have  known  for  a long  time  past,”  said  Madame  Saint  Dizier,  with 
bitter  irony,  “ that  you  are  not  very  particular  as  to  the  secrecy  of  your 
actions,  nor  very  nice  in  the  choice  of  those  whom  you  call  your  friends; 
but  you  will  suffer  me  to  act  otherwise.  Although  you,  mademoiselle, 
have  no  secrets,  I have;  and  I don’t  understand  giving  my  confidence  to 
every  first  comer.”  And  the  devotee  again  contemptuously  glanced  at 
Madelaine. 

The  latter,  stung  by  the  insolent  tone  of  the  princess,  mildly  and.  simply 
answered— “ I do  not  yet  see,  madame,  that  there  can  exist  so  humiliating 
a difference  between  the  first  and  last  comer  to  Mademoiselle  Cardoville.” 
“What!  can  the  thing  speak?”  exclaimed  the  princess,  in  a tone  of 
proud  and  insolent  pity. 

“ At  least,  madame,  the  thing  can  answer,”  replied  Madelaine,  with 
calmness. 

“ I wish  to  have  some  private  conversation  with  you,  mademoiselle.  Is 
that  plain  speaking?”  said  the  devotee,  impatiently,  to  her  niece. 

“ Excuse  me,  but  I don’t  understand  you,  madame,”  said  Adrienne,  with 
assumed  astonishment.  “ This  young  lady,  who  honours  me  with  her 
friendship,  has  kindly  consented  to  be  present  at  the  interview  you  have 
sought.  I say  kindly,  because  I really  consider  it  as  an  affectionate  con- 
descension, that  she  should  resign  herself  to  hear,  out  of  regard  to  me,  all 
the  gracious,  well-intentioned,  good-natured  thing's  you  have  come  to 
acquaint  me  with.” 

“ But,  mademoiselle — said  the  princess,  quickly. 

“ Permit  me  to  interrupt  you,  madame,”  continued  Adrienne,  in  a tone 
of  perfect  good-breeding,  and  as  though  she  were  paying  the  most  flatter- 
ing compliments  to  the  devotee.  “In  order  that  I may  put  you  on  a 
footing  of  the  most  perfect  confidence  with  this  young  lady,  I hasten  to 
acquaint  you,  that  she  is  fully  informed  of  all  the  sanctified  treacheries, 
pious  infamies,  and  hypocritical  indignities  you  have  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  make  me  the  victim  of;  and  she  knows,  moreover,  that  you  are  a mother 
of  the  church,  and  such  a one  as  is  seldom  seen.  May  I hope,  therefore, 
madame,  that  you  will  cast  off  your  delicate  and  interesting  reserve.” 
“Really,”  said  the  princess,  with  a sort  of  enraged  astonishment,  “I 
don’t  know  whether  I am  awake  or  dreaming.” 

“ Ah,  good  heaven!”  said  Adrienne,  with  affected  alarm,  “ the  doubt  you 
express  as  to  the  state  of  your  faculties  makes  me  very  uneasy,  madame. 
The  blood,  no  doubt,  is  rushing  to  your  head,  for  your  cheeks  are  very 
much  flushed.  You  seemed  oppressed — compressed — depressed;  perhaps 
(one  may  say  so  before  females),  perhaps  you  are  a little  too  tightly  laced, 
madame?” 
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These  words,  uttered  by  Adrienne  witli  an  admirable  appearance  of  in- 
terest and  simplicity,  almost  choked  the  princess,  who,  spite  of  herself, 
turned  crimson,  and  exclaimed,  sitting  down  abruptly,  “Well,  be  it  so, 
mademoiselle.  I prefer  such  a reception  as  this  to  any  other.  It  puts  me 
quite  at  ease — in  confidence,  as  you  call  it.’’ 

“Docs  it  not,  madame?”  said  Adrienne,  smiling.  “ Now,  at  least,  we 
may  freely  open  our  minds;  and  that  must  have  the  charm  of  novelty  to 
you.  And  now,  between  ourselves,  confess  that  you  are  obliged  to  me  for 
enabling  you  to  throw  aside  for  a moment  that  odious  mask  of  sanctity,  of 
sweetness,  and  of  goodness,  which  must  be  very  burdensome  to  you.” 

On  hearing  these  sarcasms  of  Adrienne— an  innocent  and  excusable  re- 
venge, when  one  reflects  on  all  the  injury  the  princess  had  inflicted,  or 
wished  to  do,  on  her  niece — Madelaine  felt  her  heart  contract;  for  she, 
more  than  Adrienne,  and  with  reason,  trembled  at  the  princess,  who  now 
replied,  with  the  greatest  coolness,  “ A thousand  thanks,  mademoiselle,  for 
your  excellent  intentions  and  feelings  towards  me!  I appreciate  them  as 
I ought;  and  I hope,  without  more  ado,  to  prove  it  to  you.” 

“ Make  haste,  make  haste,  then,  madame,”  replied  Adrienne,  with 
ecstacy.  “ Pray,  tell  it  all  at  once.  I am  quite  impatient — quite  curious.” 
“ And  yet,”  said  the  princess,  feigning,  in  her  turn,  an  ironical  and 
bitter  satisfaction,  “ you  are  far  from  guessing  what  it  is  I have  to  tell 
you.”  , 

“Indeed!  I am,  however,  not  much  afraid  that  you  will  be  wanting 
either  in  candour  or  modesty,”  replied  Adrienne,  in  the  same  tone  of  rail- 
lery ; “ for  there  are  very  few  things  that  would  surprise  me  from  you, 
madame.  Do  not  I know  that  from  you  I may  expect  everything?” 

“ May  be  so,  mademoiselle,”  said  the  devotee,  slowly  accentuating  her 
words.  “If,  for  example,  I should  tell  you  that  in  twenty-four  hours — that 
is,  by  to-morrow — you  would  be  reduced  to  poverty?” 

This  was  so  unexpected,  that  Mademoiselle  Cardoville  made,  spite  of 
herself,  a movement  of  astonishment,  and  Madelaine  shuddered. 

“ Ah,  mademoiselle,”  continued  the  princess,  with  triumphant  joy,  and 
in  a tone  of  cruel  mildness,  observing  the  increased  surprise  of  her  niece, 
“ confess,  now,  that  I have  astonished  you,  although,  as  you  said,  it  was 
not  greatly  in  my  power  to  do  so.  You,  however,  dkl  quite  right,  in 
giving  the  turn  to  our  conversation  that  it  has  taken;  for  I might  otherwise 
have  gone  a very  roundabout  way  to  say  to  you,  ‘ Mademoiselle,  you  will 
be  as  poor  to-morrow  as  you  are  rich  to-day,’  while  now  I can  tell  you 
all  this  simply,  clearly  and  promptly.” 

liar  first  surprise  having  passed  away,  Adrienne  replied,  smiling  with  a 
calmness  that  stupified  the  devotee,  “ Well,  then,  I frankly  confess  to  you, 
madame,  that  I am  astonished;  for  I expected,  on  your  part,  some  one  of 
those  black  malignities  in  which  you  excel— some  scheming,  cruel  perfidy. 
But  how  could  I suppose  that  you  would  think  so  much  of  such  a trifle?” 

“ To  be  ruined — utterly  ruined!”  exclaimed  the  devotee.  “Ruined  be- 
tween this  time  and  to-morrow  morning!  You,  who  are  so  extravagantly 
lavish,  to  behold,  not  only  all  your  revenues,  but  this  house,  your  furni- 
ture, horses,  jewels,  everything,  in  fact,  even  to  your  ridiculous  dresses,  of 
which  you  are  so  vain,  put  under  sequestration!  Do  you  call  that  a trifle? 
You,  who  carelessly  squander  thousands  of  pounds,  to  see  yourself  re- 
duced to  a mere  alimentary  pittance,  less  even  than  the  wages  you  give  to 
one  of  your  women!  Do  you  call  that  a trifle?” 

To  the  bitter  disappointment  of  her  aunt,  Adrienne,  who  bad  entirely 
regained  her  composure,  was  about  to  reply  to  the  princess,  when  the  door 
was  opened,  and  Prince  Djalma,  unannounced,  walked  in.  A proud,  ex- 
cited tenderness  shone  on  the  beaming  forehead  of  Adrienne  at  sight  of 
the  prince;  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  depict  the  look  of  scornful  and 
triumphant  joy  with  which  she  regarded  Madame  Saint  Dizier.  Djalma 
never,  even  iu  imagination,  appeared  more  handsome;  more  unspeakable 
happiness  never  beamed  on  a human  face.  The  Indian  w-ore  a long  white 
caehemere  robe,  with  its  thousand  rays  of  scarlet  and  gold;  his  turban  was 
of  the  same  colour  and  the  same  material;  a magnificent  palm-leaved  shawl 
served  him  as  a sash.  On  beholding  the  Indian,  whom  she  had  not  ex- 
pected to  have  met  at  Mademoiselle  Cardoville’s,  the  Princess  Saint  Dizier 
could  not  at  first  conceal  her  profound  astonishment. 

It  was,  therefore,  between  Madame  Saint  Dizier,  Adrienne,  Djalma,  and 
Madelaine  that  the  succeeding  scene  took  place. 

( To  he  contmued.') 


QUEEN  HILDEGARDIS. — A Legend  op  the  Rhine. 


The  Emperor  Charles  the  Great  having  marched  with  his  knights  and 
a considerable  army  to  make  war  against  the  hostile  tribes  of  Saxony, 
left  his  court  at  Ingelkeim,  as  well  as  his  young  and  beautiful  consort, 
Hildegardis,  under  the  protection  of  his  natural  brother,  Taland. 

Taland  had  long  resided  at  the  court  of  the  Greek  emperor;  and  his 
heart,  though  naturally  noble  and  manly,  there  became  dreadfully  corrupt 
and  demoralised;  indeed,  to  such  a degree,  that  he  no  longer  believed  in 
the  virtue  of  women — much  less  did  he  imagine  that  any  maiden’s  inno- 
cence or  any  wife’s  fidelity  could  withstand  the  flattering  tones  of  a 
seducer’s  courtship. 

Conspicuous  above  all  the  women  and  maidens  at  the  emperor’s  court 
w as  the  noble  lady  Hildegardis  for  beauty  and  virtue.  Although  she  was 
the  daughter  of  a knight  of  low  degree,  and  attired  in  the  humble  garb  of 
a peasant,  Charles  had  discovered  her  merit;  and  drawing  her  from  the 
solitude  of  her  native  village,  made  her  the  partner  of  his  imperial  throne. 

But  as  the  most  brilliant  jewel  is  that  which  excites  in  the  highest  de- 


gree the  covetousness  of  the  rogue,  in  like  manner  had  the  wicked  Taland 
cast  his  eyes  on  the  noble  queen,  and  made  her,  whose  spotless  innocence 
prevented  her  from  suspecting  his  evil  designs,  the  object  of  his  criminal 
passion.  Nothing,  therefore,  could  be  more  agreeable  to  this  dishonourable 
knight  than  the  absence  of  his  imperial  brother,  and  his  command  to  watch 
over  and  protect  his  court  during  his  absence.  Blinded  by  passion,  be 
took  advantage  of  the  first  opportunity  favourable  to  bis  treacherous  in- 
tentions to  torment  the  noble  lady— first,  by  soft  and  amorous  words;  andN 
afterwards,  as  she  seemed  not  to  understand  him,  by  ardent  declarations  of 
love.  The  queen  first  hoped  she  should  cure  the  guilty  knight  of  his  ma- 
lady by  gentleness  and  kind  treatment.  But  she  was  mistaken ; for  that 
which,  in  the  commencement,  was  only  vanity  and  gallantry,  from  daily 
beholding  the  charming  queen,  and  from  the  mildness  with  which  she  re- 
jected his  addresses,  soon  became  deep-rooted  passion.  So  audacious  was 
he  grown,  that,  one  day,  having  managed  to  remove  the  queen’s  ladies,  be 
burst  into  her  chamber,  urged  his  suit  with  the  most  unseemly  vehemence, 
and  concluded  by  declaring  that  he  would  kill  himself,  if  she  would  not 
listen  to  him. 

The  virtuous  queen  was  at  first  so  astonished  at  what  he  said,  that  she 
could  scarce  utter  a word;  but,  recovering  herself,  she  rejected  his  guilty 
proposals  with  the  utmost  indignation,  menacing  him  with  the  heavy 
chastisement  that  must  infallibly  await  him  on  the  return  of  her  spouse. 
However,  as  neither  entreaties  or  menaces  were  of  any  avail,  Hildegardis 
attempted  to  save  her  honour,  and  render  her  wicked  enemy  harmless  for 
the  future.  She  pretended  to  grow  gradually  favourable  to  his  wishes; 
and  at  last  promised  him  a rendezvous,  which,  for  the  sake  of  secresy,  was 
to  take  place  in  a hidden  and  remote  chamber  of  the  palace. 

On  the  appointed  day  and  hour,  Taland,  burning  with  love,  went  to  meet 
the  queen.  She  led  him  through  a dark  passage  to  a door,  which  she 
opened,  and  desired  the  knight  to  pass  before  her.  But  no  sooner  had  he 
crossed  its  threshold  than  she  closed  it  upon  him;  and  quickly  turning  the 
key,  thus  addressed  the  wretch,  who  remained  almost  petrified  with  sur- 
prise and  consternation — “ Now,  dishonourable  madman,”  exclaimed  Hil- 
degardis,  “you  may  cool  your  unholy  passion  between  four  damp  walls, 
and  here  await  the  punishment  of  your  audacity  til!  the  return  of  my 
spouse,  your  emperor  and  lord.”  Thereupon  she  went  away,  abandoning 
the  knight  to  his  impotent  rage,  and  to  whatever  plans  of  vengeance  bis 
disappointed  passion  might  suggest  to  him. 

A lady  of  honour,  whom  the  queen  had  made  her  confidant  iu  ibis 
matter,  daily  handed  to  the  prisoner  through  a little  window  sufficient 
food.  This  lady  one  day  brought  word  to  her  mistress  that  the  knight 
most  pressingly  besought  her  to  grant  him  a short  audience,  that  he 
might  make  an  acknowledgment  of  his  fault,  and  testify  his  sincere  re- 
pentance. Hildegardis  was  rejoiced  to  learn  this,  and  acceded  to  the  pri- 
soner’s request.  Taland  now  protested,  in  the  strongest  terms,  that  he 
heartily  repented  his  criminal  enterprise;  swore  to  the  queen  by  the  most 
sacred  oaths  that  in  future  lie  would  allow  no  impure  desire  to  rise  in  his 
soul,  and  concluded  by  falling  on  his  knees  in  a supplicating-  attitude,  and 
by  imploring  the  queen  not  to  expose  him  to  the  severe  punishment  which 
his  brother  and  sovereign  would  no  doubt  inflict  on  him, 

- The  tender-hearted  Hildegardis  was  moved  by  the  apparent  deep  re- 
luctance of  the  knight;  and  trusting  to  his  promises,  she  released  him  from 
his  confinement. 

Thus  Taland  again  appeared  at  court;  and  as  he  gave  out  that  he  had 
been  under  the  necessity  of  making  a secret  journey,  none  of  the  courtiers 
suspected  the  real  cause  of  his  absence. 

A short  time  afterwards,  messengers  arrived  from  the  emperor,  an- 
nouncing his  speedy  return.  Everything  was  prepared  at  court  for  his 
reception;  and  Taland,  accompanied  by  a few  followers,  rode  out  to  meet 
him.  After  the  first  salutations,  Charles  inquired  after  liis  spouse;  but 
instead  of  answering  liis  question,  Taland  requested  permission  to  say  a 
few  words  to  him  in  private.  This  being  granted,  the  traitor  related  a 
tissue  of  the  most  diabolical  falsehoods,  in  which  he  accused  the  queen  of 
infidelity  to  her  lord,  confirming  his  infamy  by  the  most  blasphemous 
oaths,  and  assurances  of  fidelity  to  his  sovereign,  who,  being  of  a violent 
and  passionate  temper,  now  broke  into  a most  inexpressible  fury,  and 
charged  his  brother  instantly  to  cause  his  faithless  wife  to  be  put  to  an  igno- 
minious death. 

Without  waiting  until  the  infuriated  monarch  should  grow  calm,  and, 
probably,  retract  his  rash  commands,  the  traitor  galloped  on  before  his 
majesty,  and  immediately  issued  orders  for  the  queen’s  arrest.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  the  lady  of  honour,  who  had  been  the  queen’s  confi- 
dant during  Ta land’s  imprisonment,  escaped  the  fate  reserved  for  her  by  a 
rapid  flight,  and  hid  herself  in  the  forest  which  surrounded  the  palace. 

After  Taland  had  proclaimed  the  queen’s  crime  and  the  will  of  his  sove- 
reign, he  delivered  Hildegardis  into  the  hands  of  two  soldiers  who  were 
devoted  to  him,  and  gave  them  strict  injunctions  to  deprive  her  of  life. 
Therefore,  as  soon  as  it  grew  dusk,  the  innocent  queen  was  conducted  into 
the  wood,  where,  as  soon  as  she  reached  a spot  near  a wide-spreading  oak, 
the  soldiers,  who  only  answered  with  scorn  and  insult  the  moving  prayers 
of  the  noble  lady,  desired  her  to  kneel  down,  to  recommend  her  soul  to 
God,  and  be  ready  to  receive  her  death-blow. 

Suddenly,  however,  an  angelic  voice,  proceeding  from  the  branches  of 
the  tree,  uttered  these  words: — “ Desist,  malefactors,  from  thy  wicked  pur- 
pose; otherwise  the  wrath  of  heaven  will  overtake  thee!”  Fear  seized  the 
superstitious  men  on  hearing  this — their  arms,  which  were  already  uplifted 
to  commit  a cruel  murder,  grew  stiff,  as  if  petrified  by  magic,  and  they 
looked  timidly  and  fearfully  at  the  tree  from  which  descended  the  wonder- 
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ful  voice.  Not  perceiving  any  human  form,  they*were  confirmed  in  the 
belief  that  they  had  heard  the  command  of  some  supernatural  being;  so 
they  crossed  themselves,  and  fled  as  fast  as  they  could  from  the  spot. 

Hildegardis’  pious  awe  did  not  allow  her  to  raise  her  eyes  to  the  oak- 
tree  from  which  her  miraculous  deliverance  had  come;  but  she  addressed 
ardent  thanksgivings  to  the  Holy  Virgin.  Suddenly  she  heard  a rustling 
both  in  the  branches  and  on  the  ground;  and  before  she  could  look  round, 
she  felt  some  one  seizing  the  hem  of  her  robe,  and  covering  her  arms  with 
kisses  and  tears  of  joy.  It  was  the  faithful  lady  of  her  court,  who  had 
escaped  Taland’s  vengeance.  Wandering  about  the  forest  in  quest  of  a 
human  dwelling,  she  had  heard  the  savage  voices'  of  men  approaching  her, 
and  had  sought  refuge  in  the  dense  foliage  of  an  oak-tree.  Thus,  through 
the  gracious  dispensation  of  Divine  Providence,  she  had  become  the 
guardian  angel  of  her  innocent  mistress. 

After  they  both  had  derived  consolation  and  confidence  from  long  and 
fervent  prayers,  they  lay  down  upon  a bed  of  leaves,  and  enjoyed  the 
sweetest  repose,  until  the  warbling  of  innumerable  birds  announced  the 
dawn  of  day.  The  berries  and  herbs,  which  they  found  in  abundance, 
then  supplied  them  with  si  refreshing  meal,  and  trusting  in  the  assistance 
of  God,  they  boldly  pursued  their  course  through  the  forest. 

In  the  meantime,  the  miscreants  sent  by  Taland  to  commit  (he  murder 
returned  to  the  palace,  and,  fearing  the  resentment  of  their  master, 
declared  to  him  that  they  had  executed  his  orders.  To  corroborate  their 
statement  they  showed  him  their  swords,  dripping  with  the  blood  of  a 
doe  which  they  had  killed. 

Taland  first  praised  and  rewarded  the  villains,  and  then  informed  the 
king,  who  shortly  reached  his  castle,  that  his  command  had  been  executed, 
and  that  the  vile  adulteress  had  suffered  the  punishment  due  to  her  crime. 
The  monarch  expressed  his  satisfaction  by  a nod  of  the  head,  but  from 
that  moment  he  lost  all  his  cheerfulness,  and  falling  into  a state  of  sombre 
melancholy,  no  longer  took  pleasure  in  any  of  the  duties  or  amusements 
of  his  august  position. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Hildegardis  and  her  faithful  companion  wandered  for 
several  days  about  the  wood.  At  length  they  came  to  the  hut  of  a vene- 
rable hermit,  with  a long  white  beard,  who  willingly  gave  them  a lodging 
under  his  miserable  roof.  Here,  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
these  females  lived  a considerable  time,  passing  the  days  chiefly  in  prayer 
and  acts  of  devotion.  Hildegardis,  moreover,  occupied  her  leisure  hours  in 
studying  the  healing  virtues  of  plants  and  herbs — a study  to  which  she  had 
applied  herself  with  predilection  in  her  early  youth,  and  in  which  she  was 
now  assisted  by  the  skilful  instructions  of  the  hermit.  By  the  advice  of 
the  old  man,  to  whom  Hildegardis  had  made  known  her  rank  and  misfor- 
tunes, they  finally  left  the  hermitage,  to  proceed 'on  a pilgrimage  to  Rome. 
“There,”  said  he,  “persecuted  innocence  ever  obtains  justice  and  protec- 
tion from  the  Holy  Father.” 

Having  reached  the  nearest  town,  the  empress  and  her  friend  assumed 
the  garb  of  pilgrims,  and,  with  light  hearts,  pursued  their  journey  to  Rome. 
Having  at  length  arrived  at  the  holy  city,  they  visited  all  the  churches,  and 
received  the  Pope’s  benediction.  To  gain  their  livelihood,  and  satisfy 
their  pious  inclinations,  Hildegardis  began  to  practise  the  science  she  had 
first  learned  in  the  joyful  days  of  her  youth  in  her  father’s  woods,  and 
which  had  subsequently  become  better  known  to  her  through  the  hermit’s 
instructions.  The  noble  lady  visited  the  sick  and  infirm,  assisting  and 
curing  the  greater  number,  and  soothing  by  pious  and  edifying  consolation 
the  passage  into  eternity  of  those  whom  no  ointment  or  herb  could  save. 
So  that  the  whole  city  of  Rome  not  only  rung  with  praises  of  the  virtue 
and  divine  art  of  Sister  Dolorosa,  (which  was  the  name  she  assumed),  but 
all  who  were  sick  or  afflicted  repaired  to  the  noble  lady  to  be  cured,  and  to 
be  consoled  by  her  devout  exhortations.  By  degrees  the  fame  of  the  holy 
physician  spread  far  and  wide,  so  that  Pope  Adrian  likewise  heard  of  her 
benevolent  actions.  One  day,  indeed,  as  he  was  entering  a church  at  the 
head  of  a procession,  the  pious  woman  having  knelt  down  to  kiss  the  hem 
of  his  garment,  he  gave  her  his  benediction  before  all  the  people. 

Thus  it  happened,  that  pilgrims  on  their  return  from  Rome  to  Germany 
related  at  the  court  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  wonderful  cures  of  Sister 
Dolorosa. 

No  one  listened  more  eagerly  to  this  report  than  the  profligate  Taland, 
~whom  a malignant  disease  had  deprived  of  his  sight.  Well  aware  that 
this  affliction  was  a punishment  from  heaven,  the  cruel  knight  had  heartily 
repented  him  of  his  base  conduct  towards  the  innocent  queen,  but  fearing 
Charles’s  wrath,  he  dared  not  make  any  disclosure  to  him,  hoping  for  the 
forgiveness  of  his  sin  from  the  mercy  of  God,  and  the  intercession  of  the 
Sou!  of  his  victim.  But  when  the  emperor  resolved  to  undertake  a journey 
to  Rome,  Taland  begged  and  obtained  leave  to  accompany  him,  that  he 
might  be  cured  by  the  far-famed  lady. 

The  report  of  the  king’s  approach  was  soon  spread  over  the  holy  city, 
and  carried  to  the  pious  Hildegardis  by  her  faithful  attendant.  Her  heart 
beat  violently  on  hearing  these  tidings,  and  a presentiment  told  her  that 
now  the  prophetic  words  of  the  hermit  would  be  fulfilled,  and  that  the  end 
of  her  unmerited  sufferings  was  near  at  hand.  She  therefore  prostrated 
herself  with  fervour  before  the  altar  of  the  mother  of  God,  and  unable  to 
speak,  eased  her  Oppressed  bosom  by  a flood  of  tears. 

King  Charles,  accompanied  by  Taland,  had  scarcely  made  his  entry  into 
Rome,  ere  the  latter  dispatched  a message  to  the  pious  physician,  begging 
permission  to  wait  upon  her  on  the  following  morning.  Hildegardis  con- 
sented, and  prepared  to  receive  him  without  fear  or  agitation.  At  length 
the  moment  arrived,  and  her  mortal  enemy,  stricken  with  blindness, 
humbled,  and  imploring  assistance  stood  before  her.  Suppressing  her 


emotion,  she  said  to  him,  “Sir  knight!  before  I can  undertake,  with  Gods 
aid,  and  that  of  his  Son,  and  the  blessed  Virgin,  to  cure  your  malady, 
it  is  necessary  for  you  to  purify  yourself  of  your  sins  and  crimes  by  a 
voluntary  acknowledgment  of  them.  Kneel  down,  therefore,  and  confess 
your  sins,  and  testify  to  me  your  repentance,  in  order  that  you  may  thus 
become  a partaker  of  God’s  mercy.'’ 

Taland  replied  to  her,  “ Truly,  most  holy  lady,  I have  committed  sms  of 
divers  kinds,  being  a weak  infirm  man.  But  none  weighs  more  hea\ily  on 
my  conscience  than  that  which  I was  guily  of  against  a pure  and  virtuous 
woman,  whom,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  I vilely  slandered 
and  ruined.  If  God  in  his  mercy  pardon  me  this  crime,  I may  confidently 
hope  for  the  forgiveness  of  all  my  other  sins.” 

“ Say,”  replied  the  confessor,  “ have  you  avowed  your  evil  deed  to  him 
whom,  after  God,  you  have  thereby  most  aggrieved  and  injured?” 

“No,”  rejoined  Taland,  with  considerable  hesitation;  “ the  dread  of  his 
just  wrath  has  detained  me;  for  he,  whom  I havo  wronged,  is  my 
sovereign.” 

“ The  wrath  of  heaven  is  a thousand  times  more  to  be  dreaded  by 
sinners  than  all  earthly  punishments,”  rejoined  Hildegardis.  “ I cannot 
assist  you,  therefore,  until  you  have  made  known  to  your  injured  sovereign 
the  crime  of  which  you  have  been  guilty.  If  you  will  do  this  candidly, 
and  without  reserve,  I will  endeavour  to  obtain  yoflr  pardon. 

After  reflecting  a short  time,  Taland  replied,  with  firmness,  “\our 
counsel,  holy  woman,  is  good;  for  it  is  better  that  I should  suffer  mortal 
death  than  that  I should  peril  my  eternal  salvation.  Come  with  me,  I 
beseech  you,  and  be  the  witness  of  my  confession.  Preserve^  me,  in  the 
name  of  the  blessed  Trinity,  from  the  anger  of  my  sovereign!” 

Thereupon,  he  ordered  his  servants  to  conduct  him  before  the  king,  who 
was  at  that  moment  engaged  in  private  with  the  Holy  Father.  ^ Upon 
entering  the  royal  presence,  Taland  threw  himself  at  his  brother  s met, 
and  to  the  great  joy  of  the  queen  and  her  attendant,  who  had  followed  him 
to  the  door,  avowed  his  crime  with  the  utmost  humility  and  repentance, 
and  warmly  craved  forgiveness. 

Speechless  with  astonishment  and  indignation,  Charles  listened  to  the 
account  of  his  vile  treachery.  Instantly  placing  hi3  hand  upon  his  sword, 
he  would  have  chastised  his  unheard  of  wickedness,  but  at  this  juncture 
Hildegardis  appeared,  and  throwing  herself  on  her  knees  between  the  king 
and  the  culprit,  cried  out,  “Stop,  0 most  puissant  lord!  Heaven  has 
already  inflicted  sufficient  punishment.  It  becomes  your  majesty  to 
forgive.”  . 

The  astounded  king  drew  back,  and  would  scarce  give  credit  to  his  eyes 
or  ears  when  he  beheld  the  image  of  his  consort,  whom  he  imagined  dead, 
and  heard  the  sound  of  her  once  dear  loved  voice.  In  the  meantime, 
Hildegardis  approached  the  blind  man,  led  him  to  a seat,  and  having 
desired  him  to  sit  still  and  recommend  his  soul  to  God,  she  undertook  to 
cure  him,  and  did  in  fact  restore  him  that  instant  to  the  light  of  day. 

The  first  person  he  saw  on  recovering  his  sight  was  his  deliverer.  His 
terror  and  astonishment  was  more  intense  than  that  of  the  king,  for  he 
thought  the  object  before  him  was  a spirit.  He  therefore  cast  himself  at 
her  feet,  crying  out  aloud,  “ Unless  a disordered  phantasy  has  succeeded 
to  my  blindness,  my  eyes  behold  the  spirit  of  her  who  was  so  cruelly  and 
unjustly  murdered  by  my  orders.” 

“ You  do  not  see  her  spirit,  but  herself,  whom  the  Almighty  rescued 
from  death,  thereby  preventing  you  from  committing  a sin;  and,  added 
she,  turning  to  her  bewildered  husband,  “ thus  preserving  his  faithful  wife 
to  my  gracious  lord  and  spouse.” 

The  Pipe  blessed  the  re-united  couple,  and  the  Emperor  Charles,  in  the 
joy  of  his  heart,  forgave  his  repentant  brother,  after  which  they  all 
returned  to  Germany,  where  the  news  of  the  happy  and  wonderful  event 
had  preceded  them,  and  spread  universal  joy  amongst  both  high  and  low. 

King  Charles  enjoyed  for  many  years  the  happiness  of  possessing  his 
beloved  Hildegardis,  and  was  never  wearied  of  hearing  the  account  of  her 
adventures.  He  never  ceased  to  deplore  his  credulity,  or  to  thank  God  for 
the  deliverance  of  his  beloved  queen.  Nor  was  he  forgetful  of  the  faithful 
maiden  who  had  saved  her  mistress,  and  who  had  been  the  companion  ol 
all  her  wanderings  and  tribulations.  She  was  named  lady  of  honour  to 
the  queen  for  life,  and  was  shortly  united  to  a nobleman  of  high  rank, 
wealth,  and  dignity.  

Ingenious  Idea. — About  fifty  years  since,  two  young  fellows,  brothers, 
went  to  Jamaica.  They  were  by  trade  blacksmiths.  Finding,  soon  after  their 
arrival,  that  they  could  do  nothing  without  a little  money  to  begin  with; 
but  that,  with  sixty  or  eighty  pounds,  they  might  be  able,  with  industry,  to 
make  a fortune,  they  hit  upon  the  following  novel  and  ingenious  expedient. 
One  of  them  stripped  the  other  naked,  shaved  him  close,  and  blackened  him 
from  head  to  foot.  This  being  done,  he  took  him  to  one  of  the  negro- 
dealers,  who,  after  viewing  and  approving  his  stout  athletic  appearance, 
advanced  eighty  pounds  for  him,  and  prided  himself  on  the  purchase,  sup- 
posing him  to' be  one  of  the  finest  negroes  on  the  island.  The  sama 
evening,  this  newly-manufactured  negro  made  his  escape  to  his  brother, 
washed  himself  clean,  and  resumed  his  former  appearance.  Rewards  were 
in  vain  offered;  pursuit  was  eluded;  and  discovery,  by  care  and  precaution, 
rendered  impracticable.  The  brothers  commenced  business  with  the 
money;  and  actually  returned  to  England  with  a fortune  of  several 
thousand  pounds.  Previous,  however,  to  their  departure  from  the  island, 
they  waited  upon  the  person  from  whom  they  had  received  the  money;  and 
recalling  the  circumstance  of  the  negro  to  his  recollection,  paid  him  the 
principal  and  interest,  with  thanks. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


PHO5B0S  con  eels  a mistake  in  p.  265,  in  which  opifer  is  confounded  with  opifex. 
He  hopes  we  will  not  be  angry.  We  are  much  obliged  to  him.  Opifer 
means  tending  assistance — like  a physician — and  opifer  per  orbem  dicor 
may  be  translated,  “ I am.  called  a physician  over  all  the  world.”  But 
opifex  and  opifer  are  etymologically  synonymous,  and  both  embrace  the  idea 
of  rendering  assistance  in  some  form  or  other,  medical  included. 

Punch  complains  of  the  injustice  done  to  small  or  village  tradesmen,  whom 
the  people  are  almost  universally  taught  to  distrust,  and  to  pass  by  whenever 
they  can  find  a favourable  opportunity.  Farmers'  and  labourers'  wives  will 
trudge  into  the  market  towns  on  purpose  to  save  a few  pence  ; and,  as  if 
their  time  was  of  no  value,  and  the  wear  and  tear  of  clothes  of  no  consider- 
ation, they  think  they  are  very  economical  and  thrifty  in  so  doing.  This  is 
vexatious  enough  we  allow ; hut  it  is  a tide  of  custom  which  must  keep 
flowing  till  it  comes  to  the  high  water  mark.  It  was  always  more  or 
less  the  case,  in  proportion  to  the  facilities  for  travelling.  It  has  not  come 
to  its  height  yet. 

Aspirant. — The  habit  of  reading  out,  of  whispering,  muttering,  or  moving 
the  lips,  is  very  offensive.  It  disturbs  other  people's  thoughts ; besides,  it 
has  an  ignorant,  illiterate  appearance.  The  mind  alone  should  read,  unless 
we  be  reading  aloud  for  the  benefit  of  others,  and  then  a distinct  utterance 
should  be  given.  Spelling  is  best  learnt  by  practice  in  writing  the  words, 
and  attentive  reading.  However,  a few  of  the  spelling-book  rules  and  forms 
may  be  usefid. 

M.  A.,  Oxon,  and  Vicramaditya. — M.  A.  informs  our  correspondent 
Vicramad  tya,  that  the  Bodeti  he  was  in  search  of  is  the  late  Colonel 
Boden,  who  founded  the  Professorship  of  Sanscrit  in  Oxford  University. 
See  the  Oxford  University  Calendar,  published  by  Parker,  of  Oxford,  and 
Rivington,  of  London.  M.  A.  will  be  happy  to  furnish  our  foreign  corres- 
pondent with  such  particulars  as  he  may  require. 

Doc  trin.®  Amicus  ought  to  consult  a university  calendar  for  himself.  His 
question  is  by  far  too  general.  His  age  is  no  objection  at  all,  if  his  means 
and  influence  are  sufficient.  But  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  sad  places 
for  light  purses. 

Alpha. — We  have  known  personally  some  enthusiastic  students  of  perpetual 
motion.  They  are  very  apt  to  ruin  themselves.  One  unfortunate  man  in 
London,  who  introduced  himself  to  us  some  years  ago,  drove  his  wife  mad, 
and  at  last  was  confined  as  a madman  himself.  It  is  a dangerous  pursuit, 
like  that  of  the  philosopher's  stone. 

Llewellyn. — The  English  law  of  marriage  does  not  extend  to  Scotland — 
Scotland  has  its  own  laws  and  Acts  of  Parliament,  as  if  it  were  a distinct 
kingdom,  unless  the  Act  expressly  states  that  it  embraces  the  two 
countries,  which  is  never  the  case  with  matters  ecclesiastical  or  juridical. 
Divorces  are  more  easily  obtained  in  Scotland.  They  are,  in  fact,  very 
cheap,  and  are  sometimes  procured  by  common  tradesmen,  at  perhaps  a 
cost  of  thirty  or  forty  pounds,  when  the  case  is  clear. 

T.  C.  S.  W. — The  chromatrope  is  a machine  for  exhibiting  revolving  colours 
in  curious  and  beautiful  circular  devices.  There  is  a splendid  specimen 
of  this  invention  at  the  Polytechnic  Institution.  The  forms  produced  some- 
what resemble  those  of  engine-turning,  and  the  principle  of  revolution  is 
somewhat  analogous ; but  such  subjects  are  not  well  illustrated,  even  by 
plates  ; and  mere  verbal  description  is  useless. 

B.  Y. — The  prevention  of  stammering  is  beyond  our  shill,  and  we  have  not 
sufficient  confidence  in  the  advertising  professors,  whose  chief , perhaps  only, 
recommendation  comes  from  themselves.  See  p.  284. 

R.  0.  B. — The  reason  why  physicians  are  seldom  or  never  honoured  with 
public  statues,  is  because  they  seldom  or  never  rise  to  universal  usefulness. 
Our  most  distinguished  physicians  are  the  physicians  of  the  rich.  Dr. 
Jenner  was  the  physician  of  all  classes.  IIow  very  few  Dr.  Jenners  are 
there ! Poets  write  for  the  world-naval  and  military  heroes  are  the 
defenders  of  their  country;  but  Dr.  Chamberses,  or  Abernethys,  or  Sir 
Benjamin  Brodies  are  of  service  only  to  those  who  fee  them. 

Z,  Y.  X. — We  cannot  presume  to  give  our  opinion  upon  the  subject  of  report- 
ing, nor  give  any  man  advice  in  respect  to  the  pursuit  of  it  as  a profession. 
It  concerns  too  intimately  a man's  prospects  in  life  for  us,  who  have  no 
practical  experience,  to  decide  upon  it. 

Vice  Versa. — “ Do  all  things  that  begin  well  end  well  ?”  An  optimist  would 
say  yes.  But  your  common  sense  people  say  no.  Perhaps  both  parties  are 
right.  “ Well ” has  more  meanings  than  one.  It  has  a meaning  for  the 
present,  and  a meaning  for  the  future.  It  is  not  well  for  a workman  to  be 
discharged,  but  his  discharge  may  lead  him  to  fortune.  The  fall  of  the 
cities  and  kingdoms  of  the  East  was  not  well  for  them,  but  it  was  well  for 
civilization,  which  it  pushed  westward.  None  but  the  universal  mind  knows 
what  is  ultimately  well  or  not.  It  is  a proof  of  wisdom  to  submit  to  necessity. 
Necessity  must  therefore  be  right,  or  wisdom  must  be  wrong. 

Trevor. — The  seven  wonders  of  the  world  are  : — 1,  the  wall  of  Babylon,  200 
feet  in  height ; 2,  the  labyrinth  of  Egypt,  which  contained  1000  houses 
and  12  palaces,  covered  with  marble;  3,  the  pyramids  of  Egypt;  4,  the 
mausoleum  of  Carice ; 5,  the  colossus  of  Rhodes,  between  whose  legs  the 
tallest  ships  could  sail;  6,  the  statue  of  Jupiter  Olympus  in  Elis,  150  cubits 
high;  the  head  of  pure  gold,  and  the  body  brass ; 7,  the  temple  of  Diana  at 
Ephesus.  The  eighth  wonder  of  the  world  is  anything  you  like—  steam,  or 
mesmerism,  or  the  calf  with  six  legs,  or  the  Siamese  twins.  


Nuoentus;  Horne,  &c. — First  attempters  not  only  want  insertion,  but  in- 
dulgence also,  because  it  is  their  first  attempt.  Now  we  would  rather  give 
a lesson  to  such  aspirants  than  publish  their  effusions.  Nuyenlus  requires 
to  study  versification,  to  measure  his  time,  and  number  his  feet,  and  to  avoid 
colloquialism  in  expression.  Horne,  if  only  seventeen  years  of  aye , is  a 
precocious  youth,  unless  he  has  been  playing  a game  of  piracy.  Betty,  we 
believe,  will  treat  him  with  respect,  though  perhaps  she  may  think  his  “ vast 
infinitude  from  pole  to  pole,”  and  his  “ lightnings  flash,  and  thunders  roar," 
are  rather  too  sublime  for  the  modern  march  of  intellect. 

Sinn's  must  have  good  sense  enough  to  know  that  it  is  impossible  to  < riticise 
every  production  that  is  sent  ns ; but  his  last  budget  h worth  preserving, 
and  we  will  reserve  it  for  use  at  our  convenience,  or  that  of  the  printer. 

M.  L.  D. — If  M.  L.  D.  thinks  we  favour  those  young  ladies  who  write  on 
pink  scented  paper,  why  does  she  not  try  the  experiment  ? . One  of  the 
pieces,  “ O think  of  me  l ” breathes  a very  sweet  and  plaintive  sort  of 
pathos  ; but  we  shoidd  prefer,  in  so  short  a piece,  more  perfect  rhymes  than 
scenes  and  beams,  and  ere  and  tear  (the  noun).  Moreover,  '•‘■fade  thy 
calm  bro  w,”  though  a legitimate  use  of  the  verb  fade  in  an  active  sense,  is  not 
at  all  elegant ; and  the  accent  being  thrown  upon  thy,  makes  it  worse.  “ With 
pallid  hue  fade  thy  calm  brow.”  Any  other  word  would  have  received  the 
accent  more  becomingly  than  thy.  Perhaps  this  hint  may  be  of  use  to  our 
correspondent,  who  possesses  considerable  talent. 

B. — “ Four  3 's  ” is  not.  strictly  correct,  neither  is  “ four  M.P.'s.”  But  custom, 
and  a sort  of  typographical  necessity,  have  established  the.  custom,  as  “ Ps  ” 
has  no  sound  at  all.  And  the  apostrophe  signifies  that  the  letter  Pee  must 
be  named.  The  apostrophe,  therefore,  in  this  case,  is  not  the  sign  of  the 
possessive  case,  but  a substitute  for  the  letter  e,  like  the  elisive  apostrophe 
of  jroetry,  “ number'd  ” for  “ numbered .” 

J.  C. — Epoch  and  era  are  not  synonymous.  Epoch  is  the  beginning  of  an 
era.  An  epoch  is  a point  of  time  ; an  era  is  a line  or  stream  of  time. 

Peter  T. — As  for  keeping  a wife  on  a guinea  a week,  all  depends  on  the  ambition 
of  the  parties.  Labourers  keep  wives  and  families  on  ten  shillings,  or  even 
eight  shillings  a week.  How  they  do  it  we  know  not;  but  they  must  be 
content  to  sacrifice  all  the  elegancies  and  luxuries  of  life.  One  pound  a 
week  would  be  starvation  to  some  men,  whilst  others  would  save  money 
out  of  it,  and  keep  a wife  too.  These  are  deep  mysteries  of  humanity. 

A.  M. — The  words  of  the  Canon  Law,  respecting  the  place  of  marriage,  are 
as  follows  : — Canon  102.  “ La.stly , they  shall  celebrate  the  said  matrimony 
publickly  in  the  parish  church  or  chapel  where  one  of  them  dwelleth , and  in 
no  other  place,  and  that  between  the  hours  o f eight  and  twelve  in  the  fore- 
noon.” A district,  however,  is  considered  a parish  ; and,  according  to 
clause  12  of  the  Marriage  Act,  6 and  7 Will.  IV.,  c.  85,  one  of  the  parties 
must  have  resided  fifteen  days  within  the  district  within  which  the  marriage 
is  to  be  solemnized.  Moreover,  the  licence  specifies  the  place  of  marriage  ; 
and  once  obtained,  all  is  right. 

Gilt-edged  Leaves. — We  are  not  aware  that  any  method  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered for  cleansing  the  gilt  edges  of  boohs.  The  usual  custom  of  wiping 
them  with  a clean  soft  dry  cloth  is  the  (test  known  : any  application  of 
moisture  would  dissolve  the  size  which  causes  the  gold  leaf  to  adhere. 

Maries. — Published  by  Messrs.  Saunders  and  Ottley,  price  2s,  6 d. ; and 
another  work  on  the  same,  subject  by  Churton,  for  Is.  bd. 

Rifleman. — All  the  numbers  of  the  present  volume  are  in  print  at  One 
Penny*;  also  all  those  of  Vol.  II.,  except  Nos.  61  to  69,  which,  having  been 
reprinted,  are  charged  Twopence.  All  the  numbers  of  Vol.  I.  are  charged 
Twopence  each.  See  No.  120,  p.  248. 

J.  M.  C. — R.S.V.P.  means  Vice-President  of  the  Royal  Society. 

Frank  G. — No  guide  gives  the  precise  information  asked  for. 

J.  W. — To  take  grease  out  of  silk  hats,  see  No.  109,  p.  7 6,  and  No.  1 11,/).  108. 

Communications  Received. — II.  M. — D.  S — Londa. — Tuurio. — R.  M. — • 
R.  L.— J.  M.  W.— L.  R.  J.-Rodoli  ue.— “ A Dull  Boy.”— T.  0.  IX— 
E.  W.  T.— J.  B.  R— W.  J.  E.— J.  C.— II.  A.— Truth.— F.  L.  -W.  II.  II, 
— R.  J.  A.— J.  J.  R. — S.  L.— H.  D.,  Liverpool.— J.  S.  C. — P.  T. — 
J.  Whitmore. — M.  L.  D.— Clarissa.— L.  D.  T.-  Sigma. — W.  G.,  Dar- 
lington.— J.  F.,  Lymington. — C.  II.  IX— W.,  Edinburgh. — Meta. — 
J.  Bevan  ( incomprehensible ). — Stella  & Alice.  — R.  Braitiiwaite. — 
Elizabeth.— J.  E.  N. — M.  H. — J.  Moctrie. — J.  Slack. — Dicky. — G. 
Dunlop  (it  is  very  useful). — “ Sign  not  my  Name.” — P.  Z.  I. — J.  T.  E.  B. 
— “A  Poet  who  has  dined.” — Harry*  S. — T.  PI.  P. — “The  T" *,  of 
Egbert.”— S.  F. — O.  W. — Constancy. — J.  Wood. — Moss  Moggy. — 
Un  Jeunb  Etudiant  (4s). — Corrector. — R.  W.  N.— J.  D,  S.  B. — 
Bariew  (Gardening  for  Ladies). 

“A  Regular  Subscriber,”  Glasgow;  Xantippus;  Poser;  “A  Smoker;” 
Sodwing;  T.  G.;  R.  S.  II.  W.;  E.  S.;  Josephine;  M.  P.;  J.  Brushoit; 
“A  Subscriber,”  Stockport;  F.  M. ; J.  T.  jun.  ;J.*;  Lauder;  R.  Jordan 
(impossible);  Julius  CassAr;  Fusciiia. — The  questions  are  either  inap- 
propriate, too  trivial,  or  we  are  unable  to  answer  them. 

Subscribers  are  respectf  ully  requested  to  complete  their  Sets  without  delay,  by 
ordering  the  deficient  numbers  of  their  respective  Booksellers,  as  in  a short 
time  the  back  Numbers  (now  selling  at  One  Penny ) will  be  charged  Two- 
pence each. 

Portfolios,  made  expressly  for  preserving  all  the  weekly  numbers  of  an  entire 
volume  of  the  Family  Herald,  may  be  had,  price  2s.  They  may  be  pro- 
cured by  order  ing  them  of  the  same  person  who  supplies  the  Numbers, 
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Just  published,  Sixth  'Edition,  neatly  bound  in  cloth,  price  Is., 

HPHE  ART  OF  CONVERSATION,  AND  REFLECTIONS  ON 

-H-  GENERAL  CONDUCT ; to  which  are  added,  MISCELLANEOUS  THOUGHTS. 

“ A work  that,  dip  where  the  reader  may,  he  will  find  a fund  of  knowledge ; and  which 
he  may  continue  to  peruse,  lay  down,  and  take  up  at  pleasure,  without  breaking  the 
thread  or  interrupting  the  chain  of  reasoning.” 

London : Printed  and  published  by  Tiiomas  Frost,  45,  Marshall  Street,  Golden 
Square;  Berger,  Holywell  Street,  Strand;  Purkess,  Old  Compton  Street,  Soho  Square  ; 
H.  White,  350,  Oxford  Street;  and  all  Booksellers  in  Town  or  Country.  Sent  post- 
free,  on  receipt  of  sixteen  postage-stamps. 

POPULAR  SCHOOL  BOOKS  BY  F.  DE  PORQUET. 

Just  published , a new  and  much  improved  Edition  Chcing  the  Twenty-ninth ) of 

T E TRESOR  de  L’ECOLIER  FRAN CAIS,  price  3s.  Gd  , bound  ; 

-“-i  also  a Key  to  the  same — French  Dictionary,  entirely  new  edition — Parisian  Gram- 
mar— Conversations  Parisiennes — Le  Petit  Secretaire  Parisian — First  French  Reading 
Book — Parisian  Phraseology — German  Tresor — Ditto  Reading  Book — Ditto  Phraseology 
— Italian  Tresor— Ditto  Reading  Book — Ditto  Phraseology— Histoire  de  Napoleon  — 
Histoire  de  France — Histoire  d’Angleterre,  &c.,  &c. 

“The  method  M.  F.  de  Porquet  has  adopted  in  the  teaching  of  languages  is  borne 
out  by  the  first  metaphysical  minds,  and  the  first  of  scholastic  authorities,  from  John 
Locke  or  Roger  Ascham  downwards.” — Educational  Magazine. 

Scholastic  Agency  as  usual. — Office  hours,  Ten  till  Four. 

11,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


L 


MUSIC  FOR  THE  MILLION—  ALL  IN  MUSIC  POLIO. 

A SONNAMBULA,  the  Five  leading  Vocal  Pieces,  with  English 

Words,  adapted  for  Drawing-room  Singing,  by  Leman  Rede,  Esq.,  all  with  Piano- 
forte Accompaniments,  for  One  Shilling,  being  Part  34  of  THE  MUSICAL  TREA- 
SURY . This  day  is  ready,  or  separately,  in  Four  Threepenny  Numbers— La  Sonnam- 
hula  Quadrille,  Original,  for  Threepence-Overtures  to  Lodoislca  and  the  Caliph  of 
Bagdad,  entire,  the  two  for  Sixpence—"  Cheerfulness,”  Original  Glee,  by  Henky  West, 
R.A.  of  Music,  Threepence  ; or  the  whole,  in  a wrapper,  for  a Shilling,  being  Part  33  of 
“ The  Musical  Treasury.” 

RUSSELL’S  SONGS. — Part  II.  of  the  cheap  and  elegant  edition  uniform  with  “The 
Musical  Treasury,”  containing— “ The  Gambler’s  Wife ” — “ We  met  in  other  years” — 
“Old  King  Time”— “Oh!  this  Love”— “ Come,  Brothers,  arouse”— “My  Mother’s 
Bible  “ Let’s  be  gay  ” — “ The  old  Sexton  “ Dance,  Boatman,  dance  ” — and  “ Dandy 

Jim  of  Caroline,”  The  whole,  in  a neat  wrapper-,  2s.  Gd. ; or  separately,  in  Ten  Three- 
penny Numbers. 

JOUSSE’S  PIANO-FORTE  PRECEPTOR,  new  and  Modernised  Edition,  enlarged 
to  80  Pages,  f®r  2s.  6d.,  elegantly  done  up. 

Davidson,  Water  Street,  leading  from  Blackfriars  Bridge  towards'  the  Temple. 


valuable  Tincture  from  a celebrated  Physician  at  New  York,  he  thinks  it  unnecessary  to 
state  anything  further  than  that  his  preparation  relieves  the  Tooth  ache  instantaneously. 

To  be  had,  wholesale,  at  the  Manufactory,  94,  Upper  Stamford  Street,  Blackfriars 
Road,  London ; also  of  H ANN  AY  and  Co.,  G3,  Oxford  Street ; Newberry  and  Sons,  45, 
St.  Paul’s  Churchyard;  Sutton  and  Co.,  Bow  Churchyard ; Barclay  and  Sons,  Far- 
1-ingdon  Street;  Edwards,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard;  Proct,  229,  Strand;  and  retail  of  all 
Druggists  in  Town  and  Country,  at  is.  l^d.  per  bottle,  duty  included. 

COURT  BLACKING. 

MESSRS.  J.  J.  HUCKS  and  Co.,  of  Princes  Street,  Lambeth, 

having  arranged  with  the  Inventor  of  the  above,  are  now  ready  to  supply  any 
orders  they  may  be  favoured  with.  They  respectfully  invite  atrial  of  their  composition, 
and  refer  with  confidence  to  the  annexed  testimonial 

“ I hereby  certify,  that  Mr.  W.  Thompson,  the  inventor  of  the  Court  Blacking,  lias 
made  me  acquainted  with  the  ingredients  contained  therein,  and  the  mode  of  preparing 
it.  These  ingredients  produce  a beautiful  Black,  susceptible  of  a superior  polish. 
They  are  by  no  means  destructive  to  leather,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  eminently  cal- 
culated to  preserve  it— Wm.  Maugham,  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  at  'the  Adelaide  Gallery, 
tfc.— Dated  26ZA  May,  1830.”  ' 

jAottles,  at  Gd.,  Is.,  and  Is.  Gd.,  of  all  respectable  Vendors  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom. 


O.EORGE  MASTERS’  VEGETABLE  SHAVING-POWDER, 

77  Patronised  by  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert,  being  a Vegetable  Production, 
without  a particle  of  Alkali  in  its  composition,  possesses  Emollient  Properties  to  which 
no  Soap  can  lay  claim,  however  highly  purified.  A small  portion  instantly  produces  a 
Copious  Lather,  that  does  not  dry  off  the  face.  Can  be  used  with  hot  or  cold  water. 

Manufactory,  6,  Commercial  Road,  St.  George's  East.  Wholesale  Agents : — Mr* 
Ai'KiNsoN,  Bond  Street;  Barclay  and  Son,  Farringdon  Street;  Berens,  Blumderg, 
£°’’  33,  St*  Paul  s Churchyard;  Hovenden,  58,  Crown  Street,  Finsbury ; Jacques, 
102,  Hatton  Garden;  Cuurcher,  22,  King  Street,  Regent  Street:  Prout,  *226,  Strand; 
Jloss  and  Sons,  Bishopsgate  Street;  White,  24,  Cornhill ; Stocken,  53,  Quadrant, 
Regent  Street;  Hartley,  No.  1,  Richmond  Street,  Plymouth  ; and  retail  of  Perfumers, 
Chemists,  Cutlers,  and  Stationers,  in  Boxes,  Is.  each.  Ask  for  “George  Masters’ 
Vegetable  Shaving  Powder,”  as  there  are  spurious  imitations  of  this  extraordinary 
production. 

| OSS  OF  TEETH  SUPPLIED,  without  springs,  clasps,  or  wires, 

~~  Loose  Teeth  Fastened,  and  Filling  Decayed  Teeth  with  Mineral  Marmoratum. — 
Monsieur  LE  DRAY  and  SON,  Surgeon  Dentists,  42,  Bernerg  Street,  Oxford  Street,  con- 
tinue to  restore  decayed  teeth  with  their  celebrated  Mineral  Marmoratum,  applied 
without  pain,  heat,  or  pressure,  preventing  and  curing  the  tooth-ache,  and  rendering  the 
oporation  of  extraction  unnecessary.  They  also  fasten  loose  teeth,  whether  arising  from 
age,  neglect,  the  use  of  calomel,  or  disease  of  the  gums.  Incorrodible  artificial  or  natural 
teeth,  of  surpassing  beauty,  fixed,  from  one  to  a complete  set,  without  extracting  the 
™ot®  01  giving  aiiy  Pain>  at  tlie  following  Paris  charges : — A single  tooth,  10s. ; a sot, 
arranCed  on  a principle  yet  unrivalled,  rendering  it  impossible  to  distinguish  the 
artificial  teeth  from  the  natural  ones,  answering  most  satisfactorily  all  the  purposes  of  the 
original  teeth  in  mastication  and  articulation,  imparting  to  the  countenance  a younger 
and  improved  appearance,  protecting  the  adjoining  teeth,  and  remaining  perfectly  secure 
m then*  places.  At  home  every  day,  from  Ten  till  Six. 

Mons.  Le  Dray  and  Son’s  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Teeth  and  Gums  may  be  had, 
gratis,  on  application  at  their  residence,  42,  Berners  Street,  Oxford  Street. 


A SPLENDID  ILLUSTRATED  WORK  FOR  NINEPENCE. 

J\rovj  ready , Eugene  Sue’s  Nautical  Romance  of 

THE  S ALAMANDER; 

Or,  THE  TURNING  SHIP. 

Also,  FOUL  WEATHER  JACK.— Price  3d. 

London.  Vickers,  Holywell  Street;  Allen,  Warwick  Lane;  Cleave,  Shoe  ane  ; 
and  all  Booksellers. 
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THE  SPORTS  OF  THE  FIELD. 


This  is  the  proper  season  for  sport,  when  the  crops  are  taken  in,  and  the 
fields  are  bare,  and  man  enjoys  an  unqualified  licence  to  tread  the  surface 
of  the  soil.  The  young  gentlemen  from  the  metropolis  are  now  roaming 
at  large  over  meadows  and  dales,  brushing  the  dew  from  the  grass  and  the 
dust  from  the  stubble — boring  thoir  way  through  ruffets  and  thickets, 
copsewood  and  shrubbery,  with  guns  and  fishing-rods,  and  light  hearts 
and  jovial  spirits,  vowing  destruction  to  the  inferior  animals  for  the 
amusement  of  the  superior.  Away  they  roam  over  mountain  and  lawn, 
popping  at  sparrows  and  hedge  birds  for  practice;  bringing  down  the 
young  rooks  from  the  branches  with  murderous  fowling-pieces;  climbing- 
trees  to  rob  the  wild  pigeons  and  crows ; cutting  sticks  with  forks  at  the 
end  to  kill  the  vipers,  and  1 6 serve  at  the  same  time  to  beat  up  the  bushes ; 
catching  little  frogs,  and  making  them  leap  down  their  throats,  merely  for 
the  fun  of  the  thing,  and  not  to  satisfy  hunger  or  appetite;  and  cutting 
down  thistles,  and  breaking  young  trees,  and  doing  other  sorts  of  puerile 
mischief,  all  for  the  love  of  sport — as  if  pleasure  consisted  in  almost  any- 
thing else  but  leaving  things  alone.  The  lord  of  creation  very  early  begins 
to  show  his  lordship ; and  when  he  gets  a little  older,  his  propensity  for 
destruction  only  assumes  a more  methodical,  speculative,  financial  cha- 
racter— counting  the  cost,  but  still  delighting  in  the  mischief.  Men  are 
only  boys  of  a larger  growth.  Their  guns  are  more  expensive  and  elegant; 
but  they  are  more  destructive  than  those  of  the  boys.  Their  fishing  tackle 
is  more  fatal  to  the  finny  tribe;  their  bait  is  more  attractive  and  more 
deceitful;  their  dogs  are  more  ferocious,  and  better  trained;  their  horses 
are  more  fleet  and  powerful,  and  their  systematic  art  of  animal  persecution 
shows  more  deliberate,  resolute,  and  inbred  conscientious  cruelty  than  ever 
betrays  itself  in  the  spontaneous  impulses  of  the  sportsmen  in  embryo. 

It  is  very  evident  that  man  is  a sportsman  by  nature.  He  has  a genius 
for  killing  and  slaying  the  brute  creation,  and  more  especially  that  portion 
of  it  that  does  not  come  under  the  denomination  of  the  domesticated 
animal.  How  delighted  the  sportsman  is  to  have  an  otter  to  kill  or  to 
hunt,  who  yet  would  feel  sore  qualms  of  conscience  over  the  shooting  of  a 
dog  or  an  old  horse!  Many  sporting  gentlemen  cannot  kill  their  horses 
(which  have  so  frequently  enabled  them  to  kill  other  animals)  without  a 
feeling  of  compunction,  or  even  of  sympathy.  They  pension  their  old 
hunters  in  a comfortable  paddock  for  life,  or  perhaps  they  sell  them  for 
metropolitan  cab  hacks,  that  they  may  not  experience  the  remorse  of 
doing  violence  to  their  persons.  From  the  cab-driver  they  go  to  the 
knacker,  and  in  the  few  short  years  of  downfall  they  experience  centuries 
of  sorrow  to  save  their  former  owners  one  short  and  guiltless  feeling  of 
sentimental  pain.  There  is  no  such  remorse  in  killing  a roebuck,  or  even 
a score  of  them,  in  a savage  battue.  There  is  a gentlemanly  pride  in 
alluring  the  timid  and  innocent  creatures  into  the  snare,  and  then  levelling 
at  their  vitals  the  deadly  weapon.  The  dog  and  the  horse  are  our  com- 
panions. There  is  a sort  of  half  humanity  about  them.  We  fear  even  to 
injure  them.  We  would  cut  the  skin  of  a vagrant  or  a gipsy  with  less 
remorse  than  that  of  a hunter,  or  a greyhound  or  pointer;  as  if  humanity 
could  sink  even  lower  in  value  than  the  horse  and  the  dog,  and  create  less 
interest  in  its  welfare,  less  sympathy  with  its  sorrows.  Even  the  cat, 
when  it  lives  in  our  household,  establishes  a sort  of  claim  upon  our  ten- 
derness, a sort  of  relationship  with  us.  We  fear  to  hurt  it  We  are  sorry 
to  hang  or  to  drown  it.  We  prosecute  the  fellow  who  shoots  it,  or  the 
wretch  who  steals  it  for  the  sake  of  its  fur.  But  we  rejoice  to  kill  the  rat, 
and  the  innocent,  timid,  and  trembling  mouse.  They  are  strangers  to  us; 
they  are  not  domesticated,  in  the  familiar  sense  of  the  word.  They  come 
in  as  thieves,  and  not  as  friends,  like  the  cat;  and  this  alone  makes  all  the 
difference  in  our  feelings  towards  them.  They  are  not  of  our  family,  they 
are  strangers  and  outcasts;  and  sympathy,  like  charity,  begins  at  home, 
and  gradually  weakens  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference.  After  all, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  many  have  traced  all  these  distinctions  to  self- 
love;  for  the  nearer  to  self,  the  greater  the  sympathy — the  more  familiar 
with  self,  the  greater  the  reluctance  to  injure.  Our  own  horse  first, 
then  our  friend’s  horse,  then  the  horses  of  our  acquaintances,  and  last 
of  all  the  horse  of  our  enemy,  with  which  we  have  so  little  sympathy 
that  we  should  rejoice  to  see  it  foundered  or  hamstrung.  There  is  there- 
fore no  sympathy  in  man  for  the  horse  as  an  animal,  or  a domesticated 
animal,  but  rather  as  a property,  whose  intimate  relation  with  self  is 
productive  of  pleasure.  Custom,  and  the  laws  of  property  have  estab- 
lished a scale  of  crime  in  relation  to  the  treatment  of  inferior  animals. 
The  appropriated  and  domesticated  animals  are  most  tenderly  dealt  with. 
To  hamstring  horses  and  cattle,  to  kill  dogs  and  cats  that  do  not  belong  to 
us,  are  infringements  on  private  property,  and  therefore  supposed  to  con- 
stitute crimes,  for  the  commission  of  which  the  conscience  may  sting  a 
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man.  To  kill  game  on  a manor,  without  the  permission  of  the  lord  of  the 
manor,  is  also  an  infringement  of  private  right,  and  therefore  sufficient  to 
constitute  a man  a criminal,  unless  by  birth  and  education  a gentleman. 
But  to  kill  game  with  the  licence  of  the  proprietor,  but  without  the  govern- 
ment licence,  or  game  certificate,  is  not  so  criminal,  because  it  is  not  a 
trespass  on  private  rights,  but  merely  the  act  of  defrauding  the  revenue. 
To  kill  rats,  weasels,  crows,  and  sparrows,  and  other  unappropriated 
animals,  is  no  crime  at  all;  and  therefore  the  conscience,  well  drilled  and 
disciplined  by  the  laws  of  property,  is  taught  to  hold  its  peace,  and  to 
tolerate  any  species  of  persecution  and  cruelty  which  the  individual  may 
perpetrate  upon  such  creatures.  Self  has  no  interest  in  their  preservation, 
and  therefore  morality,  the  morality  of  custom  and  property  legislation, 
preaches  no  sympathy  in  their  behalf.  The  conscience  is  wonderfully  re- 
gulated in  its  stinging  propensities  by  the  laws  of  property,  and  is  seldom 
to  be  found  pure  as  it  came  from  nature. 

But  nature  herself  teaches  us  to  •’hunt  and  persecute.  The  whole  creation 
is  a sporting  field;  a large  class  of  animals  are  created  apparently  on  pur  - 
pose to  hunt  the  rest.  Animals  of  prey  live  upon  their  victims;  their 
teeth,  their  claws,  their  limbs,  their  stomachs  are  all  wonderfully  adapted 
for  their  cruel  vocation.  Nature  is  very  cruel  as  well  as  kind.  There 
seems  to  be  nothing  unnatural.  Cruelty  is  as  natural  as  kindness.  Nature 
is  universal  in  her  attributes;  she  exhibits  all  possible  variety  of  feelings, 
from  the  best  to  the  worst;  but  she  subordinates  the  one  to  the  other,  and 
prevents  the  suppression  of  the  good  by  such  a balance  of  power  as 
enables  all  her  attributes  to  find  an  expression  and  a sphere  of  exercise. 
Were  nature  kind  only,  and  not  cruel  also,  she  would  not  be  universal. 
There  would  be  that  in  us,  the  part,  which  was  not  in  her,  the  whole. 
There  would  be  something  in  our  imagination  which  was  not  realized  in 
her  handy -works.  But,  as  it  is,  she  takes  the  lead  in  cruelty  as  well  as  in 
love;  and  whilst  she  has  ordained  the  most  noble,  and  generous,  and  self- 
denying  feelings,  as  the  evidence  of  her  goodness,  she  has  also  ordained 
the  most  tyrannical,  heartless,  and  remorseless  propensities,  as  the  evidence 
of  her  severity.  To  say  that  this  is  wrong  in  her  would  be  wrong  in  us. 
The  laws  of  nature  are  the  only  standard  of  excellence  that  philosophy 
proclaims.  If  their  excellence  be  denied,  what  standard  remains?  Nor 
does  revelation  supply  a milder.  It  also  is  severe;  it  destroys  the  Canaan  - 
ites  with  a heavy  hand  and  a rough  heart.  It  is  the  law  of  our  planet. 
What  laws  may  exist  in  other  orbs— self-lmnjjmting  orbs — we  cannot  aver; 
but  in  this  opaque  planet  of  ours — one  half  of  which  is  always  in  darkness, 
the  other  half  in  light,  whilst  light  and  darkness  chase  each  other  in  ever- 
lasting succession  round  its  globular  form — good  and  evil,  kindness  and 
cruelty,  are  the  bipolar  law  of  nature  that  is  ordained  and  established.  It 
is,  therefore,  right  for  the  time  being;  and  whatever  the  puling-  sentimental- 
ist may  preach  about  the  cruelty  of  fishing,  and  shooting,  and  other  rural 
sports,  they  are  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  divine  law  of  the  planet  in 
which  we  live. 

There  are,  however,  excesses  which  are  evidently  out  of  accordance 
with  the  planetary  law,  and  which  invariably  tend  to  debase  and  demoral- 
ize the  mind.  Though  natui’e  has  ordained  a system  of  animal  hunting 
through  air  and  water,  amongst  beasts  and  fishes,  it  does  not  seem  to  be 
ordained  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  an  absolute  feeling  of  cruelty.  It 
is  merely  a mode  of  living.  The  shark  takes  no  delight  in  tormenting  its 
victim,  it  only  delights  in  eating  it.  The  carnivorous  animals  destroy  their 
prey  with  great  rapidity;  they  generally  r-pine  them,  and  produce  almost 
instant  death.  The  cat  seems  to  prolong  the  sufferings  of  the  mouse,  but 
it  is  not  by  wounding  its  person  as  the  savage  with  his  prisoner.  Man 
alone,  with  his  reason,  has  invented  a species  of  torture  which,  although  it 
has  its  model  in  nature,  is  evidently  an  excess  in  relation  to  the  natural. 
The  cruelties  practised  upon  savage  prisoners  of  war  may  find  a rude 
apology  in  the  feelings  of  revdnge  for  the  blood  that  has  been  shed,  and 
the  desolation  that  has  been  perpetrated.  But  what  apology  can  we  find 
for  the  ferocious  amusement  of  a Spanish  bull-fight,  at  which  the  Queen  of 
Spain,  the  ladies  of  her  court,  and  all  her  ministers  of  state  preside,  and 
for  which  they  furnish  the  horses  and  the  bulls?  In  such  fights,  the 
animals  are  provoked  to  rage  for  the  express  purpose  of  delighting  the 
spectators  with  the  exhibition  of  nature’s  evil  passions  and  the  conse- 
quences of  their  excitement.  The  bulls,  enraged,  and  attacked  by  frightful 
missiles,  rush  furiously  forward  on  their  cruel  assailers.  They  gore  the 
horses,  and  tear  up  their  bellies;  their  bowels  hang  out,  the  riders  dig  in 
the  spurs  and  urge  on  the  wounded  animals  to  the  unequal  contest.  They 
discharge  arrows  and  javelins,  charged  with  fireworks,  into  the  hide  of  the 
bull;  the  explosion  completes  the  madness  of  the  animal.  Human  life  and 
horse  life  are  equally  at  stake;  the  latter  is  always  sacrificed,  and  fre- 
quently the  former.  Yet  the  young  Queen  looks  on  with  delight  and  claps 
her  hands;  the  ladies  of  the  royal  household  are  charmed;  all  the  specta- 
tors are  delighted  with  the  entertainment.  They  seem  to  be  all  actuated 
by  a passion  for  the  exhibition  of  evil — an  exhibition  of  ferocity  which  is 
always  exciting,  but  in  the  most  excellent  minds  is  never  artificially 
excited  for  the  purpose  of  amusement;  because  in  nature  it  is  not  an 
amusing  attribute,  but  one  that  is  always  accompanied  with  fear  and 
anxiety.  Such  scenes  as  these  demonstrate  a low  condition  of  moral  being, 
and  promise  very  little  for  the  moral  and  intellectual  influence  of  a people 
amongst  whom  they  prevail.  But  they  are  less  repulsive  to  the  cultivated 
mind  than  the  gladiatorial  shows  of  the  ancient  Romans,  and  the  fights  of 
criminals  with  wild  beasts — scenes  which  delighted  the  vulgar  so  much,  that 
Bulvver,  with  justice,  no  doubt,  in  his  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,  represents 
them  as  longing  for  a criminal  for  a new  and  fierce  lion  that  had  just 
arrived.  They  are  too  bad,  however,  for  Christendom  and  for  modern 


civilization,  and  they  cannot  bo  justified  by  any  universal  law  which  nature 
has  ordained. 

Such  sports  as  fishing  and  shooting  are  very  different.  Christianity 
itself  commenced  with  fishermen.  We  could  scarceLy  imagine  any  religion 
but  that  of  Thuggism,  or  something  akin  to  it,  commencing  with  bull- 
baiters.  The  employment  of  fishing  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  uni- 
versal law  of  our  planet.  The  same  may  be  said  of  shooting.  And  the 
best  proof  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  they  who  strictly  conform 
in  such  sports  to  the  law  of  nature,  in  possessing  themselves  of  the  animal 
as  delicately  and  tenderly  as  possible,  receive  no  moral  taint  whatever  from 
the  practice;  but  may,  amid  such  recreation,  cultivate  the  best  attributes 
of  our  nature— indulge  in  the  sweetest  and  tenderest  idealities  of  poetic 
fancy;  husband  the  purest  and  most  ennobling  sentiments  of  individual 
friendship  and  universal  philanthropy;  and  so  far  from  feeling  their  hearts 
depraved,  and  more  prone  to  cruelty,  may  even  experience  an  increase  of 
delicacy,  tenderness,  and  of  good-nature,  from  the  habitual  repose,  and 
serenity,  and  good-humour  which  the  employment  promotes.  Sir  Henry 
Wotton  used  to  say  that  “ angling  was  an  employment  for  his  idle  time, 
which  was  then  not  idly  spent;  for  angling  was,  after  tedious  study,  a rest 
to  his  mind,  a cheerer  of  his  spirits,  a diverter  of  sadness,  a calmer  of  un- 
quiet thoughts,  a moderator  of  passions,  a procurer  of  contentedness;  and 
that  it  begat  habits  of  peace  and  patience  in  those  that  professed  and 
practised  it.”  Mr.  Isaak  Walton  says,  that  “ he  that  views  the  ancient 
ecclesiastical  canons  shall  find  hunting  to  be  forbidden  to  churchmen,  as 
being  a turbulent,  toilsome,  perplexing  recreation;  and  shall  find  angling 
allowed  to  clergymen,  as  being  a harmless  recreation— a recreation  that 
invites  to  contemplation  and  quietness.”  For  the  appearance  of  cruelty  in 
angling  is  greater  than  the  reality.  The  suffering  inflicted  is  not  more 
than  that  which  nature  has  almost  universally  ordained  to  precede  the 
extinction  of  life;  and  the  large  fish  that  is  caught  by  the  hook  of  the 
angler  is  a monster  that  lived  upon  the  smaller  fry,  whose  fears  are 
allayed  by  the  death  of  their  destroyer.  Hunting  hares  and  foxes  is  more 
cruel,  and,  therefore,  less  reputable;  and  it  is  worth  remarking  how  nicely 
and  accurately  the  public  sense  of  right  and  wrong  distinguishes  the  cha- 
racter of  one  amusement  from  another,  in  the  fact,  that  fox-hunting  clergy- 
men are  universally  condemned,  as  degrading  the  character  of  tlitir  pro- 
fession; whilst  fishing  and  shooting  parsons,  and  especially  the  former,  are 
treated  in  almost  all  places  with  popular  indulgence.  The  fishing  and 
shooting  are  in  conformity  with  the  law  of  nature;  whilst  fox-hunting  is, 
probably,  an  excess  whose  innocency  is  doubtful,  if  its  criminality  is  not 
certain.  The  habits  of  huntsmen  are  also  ruder;  their  language  is  coarser. 
They  swear,  they  bellow,  they  dare  danger,  they  familiarise  themselves 
with  rough  usage.  Their  animal  excitement  is  great,  their  mental  contem- 
plation is  little;  and  so  far  from  cultivating  quiet,  peaceful,  and  patient 
habits,  hunting  is  the  school  for  a swell  and  a man  of  the  world. 

Hunting  is  the  most  cruel  of  our  fashionable  rural  sports.  Our  ancient 
bull-baiting,  dog  and  cock-fighting  have  been  discontinued,  as  remnants  of 
barbarism;  and  it  is  much  to  the  credit  of  the  English  nation  that  it  has  so 
successfully  protested  against  such  sports  as  seemed  to  trespass  beyond  the 
limits  which  nature  has  prescribed  in  her  game-laws.  Such  trespass  is 
not  only  the  result  of  immorality,  but  the  cause  of  it.  It  is  an  aggravation 
of  the  amount  of  natural  evil  by  the  artificial  and  violent  excitement  of 
passions  which  are  given  to  animals  for  their  self-defence,  but  are  most 
productive  of  happiness  to  all,  when  kept  in  a state  of  permanent  repose. 
It  is  the  mission  of  man  to  subdue  the  evil,  and  not  to  arouse  it.  It  exists 
for  man  to  operate  upon- for  man  to  remove — for  man  to  conquer;  and, 
as  its  enemy  and  its  conqueror  man  always  appears  in  his  noblest  and 
proudest  aspect.  To  ally  ourselves  with  such  passions — to  excite  them  in 
bulls,  and  dogs,  and  game-cocks,  for  the  purpose  of  amusing  ourselves 
with  their  ferocity,  is  to  ally  ourselves  with  evil — to  make  a covenant  with 
baseness;  and  the  result  is  apparent  in  the  moral  status  in  society  of  all 
who  take  pleasure  in  such  scenes.  Even  nobility  itself  loses  its  respect 
when  contaminated  by  the  society  of  the  men  of  the  ring;  and  money, 
which  is  thought  to  be  all-powerful  in  1 securing  respect  and  in  elevating 
rank,  is  insufficient  to  remove  the  stigma  from  a man  who  has  made  it  in 
the  society  of  those  who  trade  with  the  evil  passions  of  men  or  of  beasts. 
There  is  a brand  upon  such  passions,  and  it  communicates  itself  to  those 
who  take  pleasure  in  exciting  instead  of  suppressing  them. 

A genuine  natural  sportsman  is  not  a low  character.  His  position  is 
false  if  his  moral  character  be  deteriorated  by  the  pursuit  of  his  pleasure. 
If  it  make  him  more  cruel  to  man,  more  selfish,  more  coarse  in  his  manners 
— if  it  make  him  more  harsh  and  heartless  in  bis  treatment  of  inferior 
animals— it  is  doing  him  harm,  and  he  is  trespassing  beyond  the  natural 
bounds  of  legitimacy.  Within  those  bounds,  and  they  are  sufficiently  wide 
eveh  for  a tolerably  large  organ  of  destructiveness,  he  suffers  no  contami- 
nation; he  is  merely  administering  the  law  of  the  world  in  which  he  lives  — 
a law  not  made  by  man,  but  established  by  God.  The  poacher  is  a peculiar 
exception.  He  is  a criminal  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  of  man.  It  is  not 
against  the  law  of  nature  that  he  trespasses,  nor  does  he  receive  his  con- 
tamination from  the  breach  of  any  natural  law.  Ills  conduct,  in  a natural 
aspect,  is  merely  that  of  the  nobleman  or  gentleman;  and  the  effect  upon  his 
character  would  be  the  same  as  upon  theirs,  were  there  no  political  law  to  occa- 
sion a difference.  The  breach  of  this  law  makes  him  a criminal.  This  is  the 
Rubicon  that  separates  innocence  from  guilt.  When  passed,  he  becomes  a 
sneak,  that  cannot  walk  erect  with  bold  eye  and  conscious  rectitude.  He 
lias  become  an  evader  of  the  law;  and,  in  his  own  defence,  he  studies  all 
the  arts  of  deception,  prepares  himself  for  defence  against  personal  assault, 
and  familiarizes  himself  with  the  idea  of  violence  and  almost  of  murder, 
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and  entertains  his  conscience  with  sophistical  excuses  of  his  conduct,  drawn 
from  the  injustice  of  the  game  laws  and  the  selfishness  of  the  landlords. 
He  forgets  that  he  himself  is  a monopolist  also ; for  he  is  appropriating  birds 
that  are  accounted  luxuries,  and  indulging  himself  in  sport  and  delicious 
fare,  when  men  more  obedient  to  the  laws  of  the  land  are  weaving  calicoes 
or  carding  wool  in  a deleterious  atmosphere.  If  all  poor  men  went  out 
a-shooting,  sport  would  soon  be  at  an  end.  There  must  be  a right  and  a 
wrong  established  in  every  sphere  of  life,  or  society  is  dissolved.  They 
who  disregard  even  an  unjust  law,  and  deliberately  trangress  it,  occasion 
disorder;  and  if  it  be  a trespass  which  brings  a man  to  prison,  and  lowers 
his  position  in  society  by  a stigma  on  his  character,  it  makes  him  a criminal 
in  spite  of  himself,  independent  of  the  justice  or  the  injustice  of  the  law. 
The  poacher’s  criminality,  therefore,  is  the  result  of  a trespass  of  the  laws 
of  the  land,  and  not  the  result  of  his  vocation  of  sportsman.  The  latter 
ould  rather  make  him  jolly  and  good-natured,  open-hearted  and  generous; 
but  the  infringement  of  the  statutes  makes  him  a vagabond  and  a fugitive. 
A similar  effeet  is  produced  on  the  smuggler  of  contraband  goods.  The 
goods  in  themselves  are  not  contaminating,  neither  is  the  merchandize 
or  the  barter.  It  is  the  evasive  life  of  the  sneak  that  demoralizes  the  man, 
and  makes  him  a criminal. 


THE  CHURCHYARD. 


Still,  sacred  spot  of  ground  ! 

Rest  of  the  silent  dead, 

Whose  bodies  lie  interr’d  around, 

O’er  which  so  oft  I tread, 

Recounting  names  (to  me  most  dear) 

Of  those  who  now  lie  buried  here — 

Reflection’s  fittest  scene  ! 

Here  may  the  thoughtful  mind, 

In  passing  over  what  has  been, 

A striking  lesson  find ; 

And,  here  conversing,  we  may  know 
The  vanity  of  all  below. 

All  tend  to  this  estate  ; 

The  noble,  great  and  high. 

Urged  by  the  stern  decrees  of  fate, 
Here  intermingled  lie. 

Here  all  of  human  rank  and  birth 
Alike  return  to  Mother  Earth. 

These  monuments  declare 
Who  peaceful  sleep  beneath, 

And  sternly  bid  us  each  prepare 
For  the  dark  house  of  death,  [cree, 
Which  shall,  by  Heaven’s  unchanged  de- 
Receive  the  human  family. 


Here  earthly  friends  repose, 

And  take  their  rest  in  peace  ; 

Here  jarring  and  tumultuous  foes 
From  all  contentions  cease  ; 

Here  lordly  tyrant  and  his  slave 
: Indifferent  share  a common  grave. 

Here  youth  and  beauty  lie, 

Divested  of  their  pride  ; 

Here  hoary  age  and  infancy 
Lie  slumbering  side  by  side  ; 

1 The  fair,  the  thoughtless,  and  the  gay 
Here  moulder  in  their  beds  of  clay. 

Here  prisoners  find  reprieve, 

And  break  th’  o’ergalling  chain  , 

I Here  mourners  cease  to  grieve, 

The  weary  to  complain  ; 

! Here  small  and  great  alike  lie  down, 
j And  all  distinctions  are  unknown. 

Here’s  the  appointed  home 
For  all  the  human  race  ; 

1 We,  too,  shall  hither  come — 
j Our  final  resting-place  ; 

| From  this  vain  world  shall  disappear, 

And  find  a habitation  here.  Felitius. 


FAMILY  MATTERS. 


Hove. — Love  is  the  rose  of  flowers,  the  diamond  of  gems,  the  honey  of 
sweets,  the  nectar  of  wine,  the  sun  of  light,  the  melody  of  sound,  the  bliss 
of  feeling,  and  the  life  of  life. 

Courage. — Have  sufficient  to  speak  to  a poor  friend,  even  in  the  street, 
and  when  a rich  one  is  nigh.  The  effort  is  not  so  great  as  many  people 
may  imagine,  and  the  act  is  worthy  of  a king. 

Drinking  Cold  Water. — When  persons  are  thirsty,  and  the  body  is 
unusually  heated,  before  drinking  cold  water  it  is  well  to  cool  the  wrists  by 
pouring  water  thereon.  More  than  a mouthful  or  two  at  most  should  iu 
no  case  be  taken,  when  the  body  is  over-heated,  without  cessation.  If, 
instead  of  swallowing  a tumbler  of  water  in  half  a minute,  as  many  do  when 
they  are  warm  and  thirsty,  they  would  consume  at  least  five  minutes  for 
that  purpose,  there  would  be  very  little  danger  to  be  apprehended. 

A Cold. — Hundreds  of  remedies  are  daily  prescribed  for  a cold,  many 
of  very  opposite  tendencies ; and  as  it  is  the  nature  of  the  complaint  to 
disappear  of  its  own  accord  in  a few  days,  every  remedy  in  succession  has 
come  in  for  a share  of  praise.  They  may  be  all  summed  up,  however,  in 
water-gruel  or  spare  living,  moderate  warmth  and  perspiration,  and  one  or 
two  gentle  purgatives.  Some,  not  satisfied  with  this  method  of  starving  a 
cold,  have  maintained  that  quite  an  opposite  plan  of  diet  and  treatment  is 
the  proper  one.  A fit  of  intoxication  has,  no  doubt,  sometimes  cured  a 
disagreeable  cold,  as  well  as  plunging  into  a cold  bath,  or  a stew  and  sweat 
in  a warm,  crowded  room ; but  these  are  uncertain  and  doubtful  expedients, 
and  their  consequences  may,  in  nine  oases  out  of  ten,  be  hurtful ; and,  un- 
questionably, the  most  rational  plan  is  the  starving  system,  h'or  allaying 
the  tickling  cough,  an  infusion  of  linseed  may  bo  freely  taken,  or  an 
infusion  of  quince  seeds,  or  a solution  of  gum  arabic  in  water:  these  are 
preferable  to  the  sweet  syrups  in  general  use,  as  the  former  may  be  taken 
in  large  quantities,  and  repeated!}',  without  loading  the  stomach. — The 
Human  Body  in  Health  and  Disease. 

| (Pickling. — September  is  the  month  in  which  nasturtiums,  small  onions, 
red  cabbage,  and  beet-root  should  be  pickled.  Preserve  damsons  and  other 
plums.  Make  quince  marmalade,  and  preserve  some  in  slices  to  improve 
the  flavour  of  apple  tarts.  Tomatos  and  capsicums  will  be  now  also  about 
in  perfection,  but  most  of  the  autumn  fruits  and  vegetables  are  late  this 
season,  although  in  some  districts  they  are  more  forward  than  in  others. 

Green  Gages  Preserved  in  Syrup. — Those  should  be  chosen  which 
are  not  quite  ripe.  Let  them  be  sound,  and  as  fresh  gathered  as  possible. 
Prick  them  several  times  to  the  stone  with  a fork  or  needle,  and  throw 
them  into  a pan  of  cold  water  aa  they  are  done.  Put  them  into  a pre- 


serving pan,  and  let  them  boat  gradually  until  the  water  is  scalding  hot; 
keep  them  at  this  heat  for  an  hour  or  two,  then  take  them  off  and  cover 
them  with  vine  or  cabbage  leaves,  and  let  them  get  cold  in  the  water  they 
were  scalded  in.  Heat  them  again  in  the  same  water  as  before;  when  they 
are  of  a nice  green,  let  them  have  one  or  two  boils,  take  them  out  and 
put  them  into  cold  water,  drain  them  from  this,  and  pour  a thin  syrup, 
made  with  a pound  and  a half  of  sugar  to  a pint  of  water,  over  them, 
boiling  hot.  Have  sufficient  to  cover  them,  and  let  them  remain  in 
it  for  two  or  three  days.  Drain  off  the  syrup  into  a preserving  pan,  add 
half  a pound  more  sugar  to  each  pint  of  water  that  was  used,  boil,  scum, 
and  pour  it  boiling  hot  over  the  fruit.  After  three  or  four  days,  or  a 
week,  pour  off  the  syrup,  and  boil  it  again,  adding  a little  more  sugar  to 
make  it  of  a consistence  to  draw  into  rather  a strong  thread  between  the 
finger  and  thumb,  which  will  be  when  nearly  three  pounds  of  sugar  have 
been  used  to  the  pint.  Pour  this  over  them  boiling  hot;  cover  them  over 
when  cold,  and  put  them  away  for  use.  Keep  in  a cool  dry  place.  They 
may  be  greened  by  allowing  them  to  remain  covered  with  leaves  in  the 
water  they  were  first  scalded  in  for  three  or  four  days,  or  until  it  is  quite 
sour;  then  taken  out,  drained  dry,  and  heated  in  the  first  syrup. 

Magnumbonum,  muscle,  and  other  plums,  when  green,  should  be  pre- 
served as  these. 

Green  Melons,  Cucumbers,  and  Gherkins  should  be  first  pricked  all  over 
with  a fork  nearly  to  the  centre,  and  be  thrown  into  strong  salt  and  water 
for  two  or  three  days;  then  take  them  out  and  put  into  fresh  water  for  two 
or  three  hours,  and  proceed  as  for  green  gages,  observing,  that  these  being 
larger,  will  require  longer  blanching  to  make  them  tender,  or  until  they 
can  be  penetrated  with  a straw,  or  easily  with  the  head  of  a pin.  The 
cucumbers  should  be  clear,  free  from  spots,  and  of  a good  green. — G.  R. 

Poor  Man’s  Friend. — The  following  is  the  proper  way  of  preparing 
this  renowned  but  simple  preparation: — Take  of  red  precipitate  in  fine 
powder,  one  drachm;  spermaceti  ointment,  one  ounce.  Mix  them  well 
together.  This  is  a very  useful  application  in  old  and  unhealthy  sores. 
With  half  the  quantity  of  precipitate  it  will  relieve  slight  inflammation  of 
the  eyes  and  eyelids;  the  edges  of  the  eyelids  to  be  well  smeared  by  means 
of  a camel’s  hair  brush,  night  and  morning. 


FASHIONS  FOR  SEPTEMBER. 


(From  Berger’s  Ladies’  Gazette  of  Fashion.') 

Chapeaux. — We  have  no  decided  alteration  as  yet  to  announce  in  the 
forms  of  chapeaux  and  capotes ; but  the  large  gipsy  shape,  under  its  new 
name  of  chapeau  Suisse,  will  certainly  continue  its  vogue  for  the  remainder 
of  the  season  at  all  the  watering-places,  and  in  the  country.  The  form 
Pamela  increases  in  vogue:  these  chapeaux  are  now  in  a considerable 
majority,  though  they  have  not  yet  dethroned,  nor  do  we  think  that  for 
some  months  longer  at  least  they  will,  the  small  oval  and  moderately  close 
shapes  that  have  been  so  long  in  vogue.  The  materials  of  chapeaux  and 
capotes  still  continue  of  the  lightest  kind.  Flowers  are  now  much  oftener 
employed  for  rice-straw  chapeaux  than  feathers;  if  the  latter  are  used, 
they  are  always  of  the  drooping  kind.  Fancy  straw  has  been  for  some 
time  on  the  decline,  with  the.  exception  of  those  of  the  open  kind.  Chapeaux 
and  capotes  of  poult  de  soie,  which  have  latterly  been  little  seen,  are  now 
rather  numerous. 

Scarfs,  Mantelets,  See. — The  cashmere  scarfs  that  were  iu  favour  in 
the  early  part  of  the  season  have  re-appeared,  and  will,  we  think,  be  gene- 
rally adopted  during  the  autumn.  Some  velvet  scarfs  have  also  been  seen. 

Robbs. — Silks  gain  ground  every  day  upon  muslins,  bareges,  and  the 
other  light  summer  materials.  Plain-shaded  silks  are  evidently  on  the 
decline,  but  those  striped  and  shaded  are  still  in  a majority.  The  corsage 
amazone  continues  its  vogue.  A modification  of  it  has  recently  appeared 
that  carries  us  back  to  the  days  of  our  greatgrandmothers:  we  mean  those 
corsages  that,  descending  below  the  waist,  cover  a part  of  the  hips.  A 
good  many  of  these  robes  have  no  trimming  round  the  skirts;  but  we 
observe  that  they  are  wider  than  other  robes,  indeed,  ungracefully  so,  and 
they  are  now  more  voluminous  than  ever.  The  vogue  of  embroidery 
continues.  Although  there  is  a good  deal  of  variety  in  the  trimmings  of 
robes,  yet,  upon  the  whole,  flounces  predominate.  Velvet  trimmings 
increase  in  favour.  Velvet  ribbon  is  also  employed  to  trim  the  borders  of 
flounces. 

Caps,  though  laid  aside  in  evening  costume,  are  still  retained  in  morning 
dress,  and  very  frequently  adopted  for  dinner. 

Head-Dress. — There  is  a good  deal  of  variety  in  head-dresses  of  hair. 
Ringlets  are  in  a majority,  but  bandeaux,  arranged  either  full  or  plain,  are 
also  fashionable.  A novel  style  of  coiffure  is  composed  of  a long  plait, 
which  surmounts  the  ringlets  or  bandeaux,  and  crowns  the  forehead.  Gold 
pins,  of  a massive  kind,  placed  in  the  nccud  of  hair  behind,  and  in  two  tufts 
of  ribbon  at  the  sides,  are  much  in  vogue.  Flowers  are,  however,  the  prin- 
cipal ornaments  of  head-dresses  of  hair. 

Fashionable  colours  are  still  the  same  as  last  month,  but  the  ensuing  one 
will  bring  us  some  autumnal  hues. 

FRENCH  COliT  AND  ENGLISH  GOUT. 

The  French  have  taste  in  all  they  do, 

Whilst  we  are  left  without; 

For  nature,  which  has  given  them  goiit, 

Has  only  given  us  gout. 
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AND  AMUSEMENT  FOR  THE  MILLION 


SUMMER. 

(From  “ The  Child  of  the  Islands by  the  Hon,  Mrs,  Norton.) 


This  is  the  time  of  'shadow  and  of  flowers, 

When  roads  gleam  white  for  many  a winding  mile; 
When  gentle  breezes  fan  the  lazy  hours, 

And  balmy  rest  o’erpays  the  time  of  toil ; 

When  purple  hues  and  shifting -beams  beguile 
The  tedious  sameness  of  the  heath-grown  moor; 

When  the  old  grandsire  sees,  with  placid  smile, 

The  sunburnt  children  frolic  round  his  door, 

And  trellised  roses  deck  the  cottage  of  the  poor. 

The  time  of  pleasant  evenings!  when  the  moon 
Riseth  companion’d  by  a single  star, 

And  rivals  e’en  the  brilliant  summer  noon 
In  the  clear  radiance  which  she  pours  afar; 

No  stormy  winds  her  hour  of  peace  to  mar, 

Or  stir  the  fleecy  cloud  which  melt  away 
Beneath  the  wheels  of  her  illumined  car; 

While  many  a river  trembles  in  her  ray, 

And  silver  gleam  the  sands  round  many  an  ocean  bay  1 

Oh,  then  the  heart  lies  hush’d,  afraid  to  heat, 

In  the  deep  absence  of  all  other  sound ; 

And  home  is  sought  with  loth  and  lingering  feet, 

As  though  that  shining  tract  of  fairy  ground 
Once  left  and  lost  might  never  more  be  found! 

And  happy  seems  the  life  that  gipsies  lead. 

Who  make  their  rest  where  mossy  banks  abound, 

In  nooks  where  unpluck’d  wild  flowers  shed  their  seed; 
A canvas  spreading  tent  the  only  roof  they  need ! 


MRS.  CAUDLE’S  CURTAIN  LECTURES—  (Abridged from  Punch.) 


Mrs.  Caudle  thinks  “ the  time  has  come  to  have  a cottage  out  of  town.” 

“ You’re  not  well,  love,  I know  you’re  not.  You’ve  been  turning  like 
tallow  all  the  week ; and,  what’s  more,  you  eat  nothing  now. 

“ I know  what’s  killing  you.  It’s  the  confinement;  it’s  the  bad  air;  it’s 
the  smoke  of  London.  As  people  grow  older  and  get  on  in  trade,  London 
air  always  disagrees  with  ’em.  Delicate  health  comes  with  money— I’m 
sure  of  it.  What  a colour  you  had  once,  when  you’d  hardly  a sixpence; 
and  now  look  at  you !” 

Mrs.  Caudle  suggests  Brixton  as  really  genteel;  Balham  Hill  she  thinks 
delightful — so  select! — there,  nobody  visits  nobody,  unless  they’re  some- 
body. “What  do  you  say  to  Clapham  Common?  Oh,  that’s  a very  fine 
story!  Never  tell  me!  No;  you  wouldn’t  be  left  alone,  a Robinson 
Crusoe  with  wife  and  children,  because  you’re  in  the  retail  way.  What! 
The  retired  wholesales  never  visit  the  retired  retails  at  Clapham  ? Ha!  that’s 
only  your  old  sneering  at  the  world,  Mr.  Caudle;  hut  I don’t  believe  it. 
And,  after  all,  people,  should  keep  to  their  station,  or  what  was  this  life 
made  for?  Suppose  a tallow-merchant  does  keep  himself  above  a tallow- 
chandler, — I call  it  only  a proper  pride.”  Hornsey  or  Muswell  Hill  was  too 
high — Battersea  too  low — Hampstead  too  cold.  Fulham  has  some  pretty 
spots. 

Mrs.  Caudle,  who  wa3  born  for  the  country  and  made  for  a garden, 
has  been  kept  in  filthy  London  till  she  hardly  knows  what  grass  is  made 
of.  The  dear  little  children  eat  nothing;  their  faces  are  white,  their 
growth  is  stopped,  and  they  will  become  dwarfs. 

“How  nice  and  fresh  you’d  come  up  to  business  every  morning;  and 
what  pleasure  it  would  be  for  me  to  put  a tulip  or  a pink  in  your  button- 
hole, just,  as  I may  say,  to  ticket  you  from  the  country.” 

“I  don’t  know  what  I answered,”  says  Caudle,  “but  I know  this;  in  less 
than  a fortnight  I found  myself  in  a sort  of  a green  bird-cage  of  a 
house,  which  my  wife — gentle  satirist! — insisted  upon  calling  the  ‘ Tnrtle- 
Dovery.’  ” 

Mrs.  Candle  complains  of  the  “ Turtle-Dovery.”  Discovers  black-beetles. 
Thinks  it  “nothing  but  right  ” that  Caudle  should  set  up  a chaise. 

“ Tush!  You’d  never  have  got  me  into  this  wilderness  of  a place,  Mr. 
Caudle,  if  I’d  only  have  thought  what  it  was.  Yes,  that’s  right:  throw  it 
in  my  teeth  that  it  was  my  choice — that’s  manly,  isn’t  it?  When  I saw 
the  place  the  sun  was  out,  and  it  looked  beautiful — now,  it’s  quite 
another  thing.  No,  Mr.  Caudle;  I don’t  expect  you  to  command  the  sun, — 
and  if  you  talk  about  Joshua  in  that  infidel  way,  I’ll  leave  the  bed.  No, 
sir;  I don’t  expect  the  sun  to  be  in  your  power,  but  that’s  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  I talk  about  one  thing,  and  you  always  start  another.  But  that’s 
your  art. 

“I’m  sure  a woman  might  as  well  be  buried  alive  as  live  here.  In  fact, 
I am  buried  alive;  I feel  it.  I stood  at  the  window  three  hours  this  blessed 
day,  and  saw  nothing  but  the  postman.  No:  it  isn’t  a pity  that  I hadn’t 
something  better  to  do;  I had  plenty;  but  that’s  my  business,  Mr.  Caudle. 
I suppose  I’m  to  be  mistress  of  my  own  house?  If  not,  I’d  better 
leave  it. 

“ And  the  very  first  night  we  were  here — you  know  it — the  black-beetles 
came  into  the  kitchen.  If  the  place  didn’t  seem  spread  all  over  with  a 
black  cloth,  I’m  a storyr-teller.  What  are  you  coughing  at,  Mr.  Caudle? 
I see  nothing  to  cough  at.  But  that’s  just  your  way  of  sneering.  Mil- 
lions of  black-beetles!  And  as  the  clock  strikes  eight  out  they  march. 


What?  They’re  very  punctual?  I know  that.  I only  wish  other  people 
were  half  as  punctual:  ’twould  save  other  people’s  money,  and  other 
people’s  peace  of  mind.  You  know  I hate  a black-beetle!  No,  I don’t 
hate  so  many  things.  But  I do  hato  black-beetles,  as  I hate  ill-treatment, 
Mr.  Caudle.  And  now  I have  enough  of  both,  goodness  knows! 

“Last  night  they  came  into  the  parlour.  Of  course,  in  a night  or  tw'O, 
they'll  walk  up  into  the  bed-room.  They’ll  be  here — regiments  of  ’em — 
on  the  quilt.  But  what  do  you  care?  Nothing  of  the  sort  ever  touches 
you;  but  you  know  how  they  come  to  me;  and  that’s  why  you’re  so  quiet. 
A pleasant  thing  to  have  black-beetles  in  one’s  bed!  Why  don’t  I poison 
them?  A pretty  matter,  indeed,  to  have  poison  in  the  house!  Much  you 
must  think  of  the  dear  children.  A nice  place,  too,  to  be  called  the 
Turtle-Dovery!  Didn't  I christen  it  myself  ? I know  that;  but  then  I 
knew  nothing  of  the  black-beetles.  Besides,  names  of  houses  are  for  the 
world  outside;  not  that  anybody  passes  to  sees  ours.  Didn’t  Mrs.  Digby 
insist  on  calling  their  new  house  ‘ Love-in-idleness,’  though  everybody 
knew  that  wretch  Digby  was  always  beating  her?  Still,  when  folks  read 
‘ Rose  Cottage’  on  the  wall,  they  seldom  think  of  the  lots  of  thorns  that 
are  inside.  In  this  world,  Mr.  Caudle,  names  are  sometimes  quite  as  good 
as  things. 

“ That  cough  again!  You’ve  got  a cold,  and  you’ll  always  be  getting 
one — for  you’ll  always  be  missing  the  omnibus,  as  you  did  on  Tuesday  — 
and  always  be  getting  wet.  No  constitution  can  stand  it,  Caudle.  You 
don’t  know  what  I felt  when  I heard  it  rain  on  Tuesday,  and  thought  you 
might  be  in  it.  What?  I'm  very  good ? Yes,  I trust  so — I try  to  be  so, 
Caudle.  And  so,  dear.  I’ve  been  thinking  that  we’d  better  keep  a chaise. 
You  can't  afford  it,  and  you  won’t?  Don’t  tell  me;  I know  you’d  save 
money  by  it.  I’ve  been  reckoning  what  you  lay  out  in  omnibuses;  and  if 
you’d  a chaise  of  your  own— besides  the  gentility  of  the  thing — you’d  be 
money  in  pocket.  And  then,  again,  how  often  I could  go  with  you  to 
town — and  how,  again,  I could  call  for  you  when  you  liked  to  be  a little 
late  at  the  club,  dear?  Now,  you’re  obliged  to  be  hurried  away — I know 
it— when,  if  you’d  only  a carriage  of  your  own,  you  could  stay  and  enjoy 
yourself.  And  after  your  work  you  want  enjoyment.  Of  course  I can’t 
expect  you  always  to  run  home  directly  to  me;  and  I don’t,  Caudle,  and 
you  know  it. 

“ A nice,  neat,  elegant  little  chaise.  What?  You’ll  think  of  it?  There’s 
a love!  You  are  a good  creature,  Caudle;  and  ’t  will  make  me  so  happy 
to  think  you  don’t  depend  upon  an  omnibus.  A sweet  little  carriage,  with 
our  arms  beautifully  painted  on  the  panels.  What?  Arms  are  rubbish ; 
and  you  don’t  know  that  you  have  any?  Nonsense:  to  be  sure  you  have — 
and  if  not,  of  course  they’re  to  be  had  for  money.  I wonder  where 
Chalkpit’s,  the  milkman's  arm3  came  from?  I suppose  you  can  buy  ’em 
at  the  same  place.  He  used  to  drive  a green  cart;  and  now  he’s  got  a 
close  yellow  carriage,  with  two  large  tortoise-shell  cats,  with  their  whis- 
kers as  if  dipt  in  cream,  standing  on  their  hind  legs  upon  each  door,  with  a 
heap  of  Latin  underneath.  You  may  buy  the  carriage,  if  you  please,  Mr, 
Caudle;  but  unless  your  arms  are  there,  you  won’t  get  me  to  enter  it. 
Never!  I’m  not  going  to  look  less  than  Mrs.  Chalkpit. 

“ Besides,  if  you  haven’t  arms,  I’m  sure  my  family  have,  and  a wife’s 
arms  are  quite  as  good  as  a husband's.  I’ll  write  to-morrow  to  dear 
mother,  to  know  what  we  took  for  our  family  arms.  What  do  you  say? 
What?  A mangle  in  a stone  kitchen  proper ? Mr.  Caudle,  you’re  always 
insulting  my  family — always:  but  you  shall  not  put  me  out  of  temper  to- 
night. Still,  if  you  don’t  like  our  arms,  find  your  own.  I dare  say  you 
could  have  found  ’em  fast  enough  if  you’d  married  Miss  Prettyman.  Well, 
I will  be  quiet;  and  I won’t  mention  that  lady’s  name.  A nice  lady  she 
is!  I wonder  how  much  she  spends  in  paint!  Now,  don’t  I tell  y7ou  I 
won’t  say  a word  more,  and  yet  y7ou  will  kick  about! 

“Well,  we’ll  have  the  carriage  and  the  family  arms?  No,  I don’t  want 
the  family  legs  too.  Don’t  be  vulgar,  Mr.  Caudle.  You  might,  perhaps, 
talk  in  that  way  before  you’d  money7  in  the  bank;  but  it  doesn’t  at  all 
become  you  now.  The  carriage  and  the  family  arms!  We’ve  a country- 
house  as  well  as  the  Chalkpits;  and  though  they  praise  their  place  for  a 
little  paradise,  I dare  say  they’ve  quite  as  many  black-beetles  as  we  have, 
and  more  too.  The  place  quite  looks  it. 

“Our  carriage  and  our  arms!  And  do  you  know,  love,  it  won’t  cost 
much — next  to  nothing — to  put  a gold  band  about  Sam’s  hat  on  a Sunday. 
No:  I don’t  want  a full-blown  livery7.  At  least,  not  just  yet.  I'm  told 
the  Chalkpits  dress  their  boy  on  a Sunday7  like  a dragon -lly;  and  I don’t 
see  why  we  shouldn’t  do  what  we  like  with  our  own  Sam.  Nevertheless, 
I’ll  be  content  with  a gold-band,  and  a bit  of  pepper-and  salt.  No.  1 shall 
not  cry  out  for  plush  next;  certainly  not.  But  1 will  have  a gold  baud, 

and You  won't;  and  I know  it?  Oh  yes!  that’s  another  of  yrour 

crotchets,  Mr.  Caudle;  like  nobody  else — yon  don’t  love  liveries.  I 
suppose  when  people  buy7  their  sheets,  or  their  table-cloths,  or  any  other 
linen,  they’ve  a right  to  mark  what  they  like  upon  it,  haven’t  they  ? W ell, 
then?  You  buy7  a servant,  and  you  mark  what  you  like  upon  him,  and 
where’s  the  difference?  None,  that  I can  see.” 

“Finally,”  say’s  Caudle,  “I  compromised  for  a gig;  but  Sam  did  not 
wear  pepper-and-salt  and  a gold  band.” 

EPIGRAM  WRITTEN  AFTER  GOING  TO  LAW. 

This  law,  they  say,  great  Nature’s  ohain  connects — 

That  causes  ever  must  produce  effects. 

In  me  behold  reversed  great  Nature’s  laws, 

All  my  effects  los$  fry  a sfrgl?  ««*££. 
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FAMILY  HERALD— USEFUL  INFORMATION 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL. 

Native’silver  ore,  of  a very  rich  quality,  has  recently  been  discovered  in 
the  East  Coombe  silver  and  lead  mine,  in  the  parish  of  Stembridge. 

A mine  of  antimony  has  been  discovered  in  New  Cumnock,  (Scotland). 
It  is  the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  Britain,  and  contains  a great  mixture  of 
arsenic  and  copperas.  One  of  the  seams  is  twenty-four  inches  thick. 

In  the  medical  circles  of  the  metropolis  an  opinion  is  fast  gaining  ground 
that  rapid  railroad  travelling  superinduces  attacks  of  apoplexy  in  persons 
predisposed  to  that  awful  visitation.  > 

Bower  of  Machinery.— At  Calicut,  in  the  East  Indies,  whence  the  cot- 
ton cloth,  called  calico  derives  its  name,  the  price  of  labour  is  one-seventh 
of  that  in  England;  yet  the  market  is  supplied  from  British  looms. 

To  Varnish  Water  Colours. — A correspondent,  a practical  man,  in 
allusion  to  a paragraph  which  appeared  in  our  last,  p.  285,  says,  that  a 
weak  solution  of  isinglass,  laid  over  twice  with  a flat  camel  hair  brush, 
would  answer  the  purpose  much  better  than  gum  water,  which,  as  we 
hinted,  would  have  a tendency  to  crack  the  drawing. 

Bees. — A person  in  the  county  of  Bucks  has  about  250  hives  of  bees 
this  year;  he  imagines  they  will  clear  him  ,£100.  His  plan  is  this: — he 
has  four  or  live  hives  at  a cottage,  for  which  he  pays  two  shillings  per  year 
for  each  hive  standing,  and  one  shilling  for  a swarm.  He  has  them  stand- 
ing from  ten  to  fifteen  miles  round  him;  one  house  in  London  takes  all  his 
honey.  His  hives  are  all  on  the  cottage  plan.—  Worcester  Journal. 

Extraordinary  Gunpowder  Blast. — In  one  of  Mr.  Hosken’s  quarries, 
near  Penryn,  a fine  mass  of  granite,  measuring  about  14,000  cubic  feet, 
and  weighing  above  1,000  tons,  was  lately  detached  from  the  surrounding 
rock  by  a charge  of  twenty- five  pounds  of  gunpowder.  In  the  explosion, 
the  entire  mass  was  distinctly  seen  to  leap  from  its  natural  bed. 

Artificial  Stone. — At  Augsburg,  an  architect,  named  Steiermann,  has 
invented  an  artificial  stone,  which,  for  solidity,  is  said  to  surpass  the  best 
free-stone,  is  one-third  its  cost,  and  to  which  any  form  can  be  given  in  the 
manufacture.  It  is  composed  of  river -sand,  clay,  and  a cement,  whose 
composition  is  the  inventor’s  secret.  It  has  been  submitted  to  the  proof  of 
air,  pressure,  and  fire,  and  resists  than  all.  The  King  of  Bavaria  has 
given  his  gold  medal  of  civil  merit  to  the  inventor. 

Animal  and  Vegetable  Life. — In  a letter  from  Mr.  Goodsir,  who 
accompanies  the  Polar  expedition  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  objects  of 
natural  history,  he  says  that  in  Davis’s  Straits  they  were  able  to  sink  a 
dredge  to  the  depth  of  300  fathoms,  and  obtained  many  living  animals  from 
that  great  depth.  This  is  believed  to  be  the  greatest  depth  from  which 
dredgings  have  been  obtained,  as  those  got  by  Professor  E.  Forbes  in  the 
Levant,  and  which  far  exceeded  all  previous  ones,  were  not  obtained  from 
more  than  230  fathoms.  It  is  not  long  since  it  would  have  been  considered  as 
ridiculous  to  expect  to  find  life  under  the  immense  pressure  of  1800  feet  of 
water,  but  now  we  learn  that  animals  can  live  even  there;  and  that  since 
there  are  animals  there  must  also  be  some  Vegetable  bodies  to  supply  them 
with  food. 

New  Locomotive  Agency. — The  following  is  an  extract  from  a letter 
from  Philadelphia,  published  in  the  Memorial  de  Rouen;— “ William  Evans 
has  resolved  a problem,  which  must  overturn  our  present  system  of  railway 
and  steam-boat  propulsion.  By  means  of  enormous  compression,  he  has 
succeeded  in  liquifying  atmospheric  air,  and  then  a few  drops  of  some  che- 
mical composition,  poured  into  it,  suffice  to  make  it  resume  its  original 
volume  with  an  elastic  force  quite  prodigious.  An  experiment  on  a large 
scale  has  just  been  made.  A train  of  twenty  loaded  waggons  was  trans- 
mitted a distance  of  sixty  miles  in  less  than  an  hour  and  a quarter — the 
whole  motive  power  being  the  liquid  air  enclosed  in  a vessel  of  two  gallons 
and  a half  measure ; into  which  fell,  drop  by  drop,  and  from  minute  to 
minute,  the  chemical  composition  in  question.  Already  subscriptions  are 
abundant,  and  a society  is  in  course  of  formation.  The  inventor  declares, 
than  an  ordinary  packet-boat  may  make  the  passage  from  Philadelphia  to 
Havre  in  eight  days,  carrying  a ton  of  his  liquid  air.  A steam-engine,  of 
six-liorse-power,  will  produce  that  quantity  in  eight  hours. 

Parsey’s  Air  Engines. — The  inventor  is  sanguine  enough  to  imagine 
that  he  has  accomplished  an  object  which  will  work  a complete  revolution 
in  the  mode  of  drawing  or  propelling  trains  on  railroads,  and  in  the  manner 
ki  which  the  rotatory  motion  of  paddle-wheels  in  ships  is  produced.  The 
engines  are  worked  by  means  of  condensed  air.  The  elasticity  of  air  when 
compressed  into  receivers  is  raised  to  any  p®wer.  The  engines,  according 
to  the  description  furnished  by  the  patentee,  can  be  filled  at  a terminus 
with  highly  condensed  air,  previously  generated,  and  replenished  from 
stationary  receivers  at  the  various  stations  of  railroads  as  often  as  occasion 
may  require.  It  has  an  advantage  over  steam,  inasmuch  as  steam  must 
be  used  as  it  is  generated,  whereas  condensed  air  may  be  generated  at 
leisure,  and  can  be  kept  any  length  of  time  without  losing  its  elastic  or 
expansive  power,  and  therefore  can  be  U3ed  at  any  time  it  is  required.  In 
generating  steam  there  is  a considerable  waste,  and  there  is  also  a loss  in 
blowing  it  off  when  the  engine  it  stopped;  but  in  condensing  air  there  is 
no  waste  whatever,  neither  is  any  waste  incurred  by  stoppages.  Mr.  Parsey 
courts  the  fullest  inquiry  into  the  pretensions  of  his  invention,  and  is  most 
anxious  that  they  should  be  fully  investigated.  The  model  has  been  seen 
in  operation  by  many  mechanicians  and  practical  engineers,  and  they  have 
spoken  of  it  in  terms  of  enthusiasm,  and  all  persons  connected  with  rail- 
ways, navigation,  and  machinery  are  invited  to  go  and  see  it. 


VARIETIES. 

More  than  thirty  thousand  accidents  annually  occur  in  the  metropolis. 

Live  geese  have  become  an  article  of  import  from  the  kingdom  of 
Hanover  to  Hull. 

The  strawberries  annually  raised  by  one  of  the  market  gardeners,  near 
Amsterdam,  are  said  to  be  worth  upwards  of  £3,000. 

A considerable  portion  of  the  remains  rescued  from  the  ruins  of  Nineveh 
have  been  safely  transported  to  Bagdad  on  their  way  to  Paris. 

The  late  Duke  of  Kent  was  the  son  of  a king,  the  brother  of  three  kings, 
and  father  of  a queen,  but  never  a king  himself. 

The  Chinese  Language. — A Chinese  “ Professor”  has  been  engaged 
at  the  Collegiate  Institution,  Liverpool,  for  the  purpose  cf  teaching  the 
pupils  the  Chinese  tongue.  “ Professor  Hoo  Siensang,”  we  are  told, 
speaks  the  “ court  dialect”  of  his  country. 

Lilliputian  Deer. — A specimen  deer  has  recently  been  brought  from 
Java,  the  proportions  of  which  are  more  likely  to  excite  the  interest  of  the 
naturalist  than  the  gusto  of  the  epicure.  It  is  only  eight  inches  high,  and 
weighs  3 lbs.  1 oz.,  and  is  denominated  a mouse  deer.  It  is  perfectly 
domesticated,  following  its  owner  like  a spaniel,  and  is  said  to  be  the  only 
one  of  its  species  in  England. 

A Monster  Tea-Cup. — The  Cheltenham  Journal  says : — “ One  hundred 
and  thirty-nine  ladies  and  gentlemen  (at  Gloucester),  partook  of  a delightful 
cup  of  tea."  Only  imagine  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  people  all  drinking 
out  of  the  same  cup!  What  an  extraordinary  size  it  must  have  been!  A 
correspondent  has  obligingly  sent  us  the  dimensions.  The  saucer  that 
held  it  was  as  large  as  one  of  the  basins  in  Trafalgar-squave.  The  spoon 
was  the  length  of  a boat-oar,  and  the  tea-urn  that  filled  it  was  about  the 
size  of  a washhouse  pump.  We  hope  this  Cheltenham  tea-cup  has  been 
preserved,  a3  we  are  confident  that  in  a short  time  it  will  be  quite  as  cele- 
brated as  the  monster  tun  at  Heidelberg.  We  suggest  that  it  be  christened 
“ Father  Mathew.’ — Punch. 

Perseverance. — I recollect,  in  Queen’s  County,  to  have  seen  a Mr. 
Clerk,  who  had  been  a working  carpenter,  and,  when  making  a bench  for 
the  session  justices  at  the  Court-house,  was  laughed  at  for  taking  peculiar 
pains  in  planing  and  smoothing  the  seat  of  it.  He  smilingly  observed, 
that  he  did  so  to  make  it  easy  for  himself,  as  he  was  resolved  he  would 
never  die  till  he  had  a right  to  sit  thereupon;  and  he  kept  his  word.  He 
was  an  industrious  man — honest,  respectable,  and  kind-hearted.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  all  his  efforts  to  accumulate  an  independence;  he  did  accumu- 
late it,  and  uprightly.  His  character  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  his 
property,  arid  he  lived  to  sit  as  a magistrate  on  that  very  bench  that  he 
sawed  and  planed. — Sir  Jonah  Barrington. 

Concealed  Treasure.  — At  a sale  of  the  furniture  of  a man  of  wealth 
deceased,  a few  days  ago,  at  the  Chateau  de  Poiseux,  in  France,  an  antique 
secretary  was  one  of  the  lots,  and  would  have  been  knocked  down  at  a 
price  probably  not  exceeding  five  francs,  from  its  old  dilapidated  state.  It 
appears  that  the  key  had  been  lost,  and  that  the  family  of  the  deceased  had 
not  only  forced  open  the  lock,  but  even  broken  in  the  back  of  the  secretary, 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether  there  was  any  secret  drawer  or  other  recess 
in  which  money  or  other  valuables  might  be  concealed;  but  nothing  was 
found.  On  the  day  of  the  sale,  M.  Soyer,  a file-maker  of  Nevers;  was 
examing  this  lot,  when  he  fancied  he  had  discovered  a well  with  a sliding 
plank,  which  might  be  closed  with  a spring.  Instead  of  availing  himself 
of  the  chance  of  gain  this  might  afford  him  by  buying  the  lot,  he  made  it 
known  to  the  auctioneer,  and  in  his  presence  took  a pointed  instrument, 
touched  the  spring,  drew  back  a slide,  and  disclosed  a deposit  in  which 
were  10,000  francs  in  gold,  chkliy  in  old  24-franc  pieces. 

Bargain  Hunting. — A gentleman,  happening  to  stray  into  a sale  of  old 
military  stores  at  the  moment  when  a lot  of  twenty  drums  was  at  the  last 
called  at  sixpence  a drum,  drumsticks  included,  was  so  excited  by  the  un- 
paralleled bargain,  that  he  bid  for  the  lot,  and  it  was  knocked  down  to  him. 
Then  began  his  troubles : it  required  a waggon  to  remove  his  purchase, 
and  an  extra  house  to  hold  them.  This  last  he  happened  not  to  have,  so 
he  called  a meeting  of  the  boys  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  kindly  took  the 
drums  off  his  hands  gratis,  and,  in  honour  of  the  purchase  and  the  present, 
having  also  got  the  drumsticks,  rendered  the  neighbourhood  utterly  unin- 
habitable for  some  time  afterwards.  A bargain,  quite  a match  for  the 
twenty  drums,  occurred  some  years  ago  in  Edinburgh.  A sale  by  auction 
of  the  entire  police  watchboxes — the  purchaser  to  remove  them — took 
place,  when  these  luxuries  were  taken  from  the  watchmen,  in  imitation  of 
the  London  system,  that  they  might  have  no  place  to  sleep  in.  A gentle- 
man positively  bought  the  watchboxes  because  they  were  going  “ dog 
cheap;”  and  as  he,  too,  forgot  the  condition  of  house-room,  he  was  forced  to 
give  them  away  to  any  oue  who  would  remove  them  to  break  up  for  fire- 
wood. — S impson's  Lectures . 


THE  CELESTIALS. 

Once  on  a time  Dean  Swift  allow’d 
A woman  to  be  like  a cloud — 
Accept  a simile  as  soon 
Between  a woman  and  the  moon ! 
For,  let  mankind  say  what  they  will. 
The  sex  are  heavenly  bodies  still! 
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THE  RIDDLER. 

THE  RIDDLER’S  SOLLTIONS  OF  No.  120. 


Having  prepared  a piece  of 
Paper  5 inches  long,  and  3 inches 
broad,  similar  to  Pig.  a>  fold  down 
one  inch  and  a half  of  its  length, 
as  in  Fig.  b ; then  mitre  the  cor- 
ners, as  in  c,  which  will  give  the 
form  indicated  by  d ; fold  d in 
half  (with  the  laps  inside),  as  in 
Fig.  e ; fold  again,  as  in/,  and  cut 
through  the  centre,  as  indicated 
by  the  dark-dotted  line  near  the 
letter  /.  On  examining  the  de- 
tached pieces,  they  will  be  found 
to  consist  of  nine  shapes,  as  re- 
presented in  Fig.  g ; and,  on 
being  re-united,  as  in  Fig  A, 
they  will  show  how  the  original 
piece  has  been  dissected. — Gabble. — Hooper. — Nailsworth. — Dorman.— Stalham. — Aim 
Millman.-  H.  S. — Eland. — Harriet. — Augustin. — Balf. — llainger. 

Enigma  — The  Letter  S. — Mike. — Gabble. — Lute — Hooper. — Moore. — Hill. — Jardine. 
— Sisters. — Mayoh.— Inventor.—  Stalham.— F.  de  S. — Stuart.—  T.  V.  H. — A.  R.  Z. — 
Doge. — Marriott. — C-p-n.— Walter. — Parsons. — J.  S.  R. — Godden.— Keys. — P.  G.  G. — 
Ann  Millman. — Long. — Eland.— Me  Nicol. — Style.— Carlos.  — Soholasticus. — Scott. — 
E.  S.— Bromley.— Rifleman.— Cobweb.— Whiifnoy.— Adcock.— R.  de  B.— R.  W.  P.— 
Newland.— Augustin.— Alexander.— Tiverton.  -Padfield. 

Charade. — Bee-hive. — Mike.— Gabble.— Hooper.— Sisters. — Mayoh  — Inventor.—  Styk. 
— Stalham. — F.  de  S. — Stuart.— Marriott. — Veritas. — C-p-n. — J.  S.  II. — Long. — J.  H.  H. 
— Cobweb. — R.  de  B. — Alexander.— Balf. — Tiverton.— Padfield. — Paroissien. 

Logogripiie. — Madame , Adam.— Mike. — Lute. — Doge. — Veritas — J.  S.  R. — Keys. — 
Carlos. — Scholasticus.— Cobweb.— R.  de  B.— Augustin.— Tiverton. 

Conundrums. — 1.  Because  it  makes  Hoi  Shot.  2.  Because  it  is  sent  ( scent  J from  afar. 
3.  Because  they  feel  loss  of  eyes  (philosophise J.  4.  Because  she  is  Sal  Volatile. — Mike,  1. 
— Gabble,  3. — Lute,  1. — Moore,  1. — Hill,  1. — Nailsworth,  2. — Sisters,  1. — H.  M.,  2. — 
Inventor,  2. — Stalham,  2. — Doge,  4. — Ann  Millman,  1. — Long,  4. — Eland,  1. — Nemo.  1. 
J.  H.  H.,  2, — Carlos,  3.— Scholasticus,  4. — Bromley,  1. — R.  de  B.,  2. — Hemingway,  2. — 
R.  W,  P.,  2. — Augustin,  1 .—  Alexander,  3.  — Tiverton,  3. — Rainger,  2. 

Arithmetical  Questions.— 1.  This  Question  was  printed  1.3s.  3d.,  in- 
stead of  133s.  Answer:  3s.  a-yjr/.,  Shoemakers ; 3s.  Tailors;  4s.  2+p/., 

Weavers;  2s.  1 'fl.,  Combers. — Allen. — H.  M. — Godwin. — Marriott. — J.  G. 
— Veritas. — Walter. — P.  G.  G. — Function.— Me  Nicol. — Nemo. — Styk.— 
Scholasticus.— Dragoon. — Whinney. — Hemingway. — R.  W.  P. — Elcanrab. 

■ — Alexander. — Balf.  — Tiverton. — Padfield. — Moore. — ■ Nailsworth. — Hill. 
— Mayoh. 

Had  the  Question  been  printed  correctly — viz.,  133s. — the  following 
would  he  the  answer:— 5 Shoemakers,  4 Tailors,  3 Weavers,  and  4 Combers 
all  paid  alike;  therefore: — 

1 Shoemaker  paid  4 part,  consequently  the  25  paid  5 parts,  35s. 

1 Tailor  „ A „ 20  „ 5 „ 35s. 

1 Weaver  „ i ..  18  „ 6 „ 42s. 

12  „ 3 


1 Comber 


21s. 


19  133s. 

2.  1728  Ounces  the  Greater,  and  576  the  Less  ; 335 1 -?,  Inches  the  Greater, 
1 1 1 7 3 j Inches  the  Less, — Gabble. — Moore. — Hill. — Nailsworth. — Jackson. 
Allen. — H.  M. — Marriott. — Vei'itas. — Parsons. — J.  S.  R. — P.  G.  G. — 
Davison. — Function.— Dragoon. — Rifleman.  -Whinney. — Adcock. — J.  G. 
Hemingway. — R.  W.  P.  — Elcanrab.  - Augustin.  —Alexander. — Tiverton. 
— Padfield. — Rainger. 

3.  A s Distance,  54  ; B's  Distance,  40  ; Number  of  Hours,  8.  — Nailsworth. 
— H.  M. — Veritas. — P.  G.  G. — Davison. — Function.— R.  W.  P. — Tiverton. 
— Padfield. 


3X3 

3X3 


ARITHMETICAL  PUZZLE, 

12  — 3-f3  + 3+  3 
32  — 33  — 3 


6 = 3 + 3 + 3- 3 

8 = h ~ 3 

3X3  X\3 

9 = 


33  — 33  -+-  3—  3 

34  = 33i| 

81=3X3X3  X 3 


96  ~ 33  X 3 — 3 

3 ! ni  = 3+, 

Lute.— Moore.— Spilsbury.—  Nailsworth.—  H.  M.—  Borbiee.— Godwin  — Marriott.— 
Venus. -M  alter.— Parsons.— J.  8.  R.-P.G.G.-  Function. — J.  H.  H.— Styk.  -Adcock. 

Scholasticus.— Cobweb. — Whinney.—  Hemingway.—  R.  W.  P. — Augustin. — Alexander. 
— Rainger. 

Problem  —Precisely  the  tame  number,  as  they  are  perpendicular  lilies,  whose  distance  is 

not  adfeoted  by  the  arch,  — Veritas.  — Koocazile. 


Riddle. — What  is  the  thing  we  receive  without  being  thankful  for  it, 
which  we  enjoy  without  knowing  how  we  came  by  it,  which  we  give  away 
to  others  without  knowing  where  it  is  to  be  found,  and  which  we  lose 
without  being  any  way  conscious  of  our  misfortune?  J.  M. 

CHARADES. 

1.  An  Insect. — My  first  letter  expresses  my  whole,  and  so  does  my  first 
and  second,  and  also  my  first,  second  and  third. 

2.  A River. — My  second  letter  expresses  my  whole,  and  so  does  my  first 
and  second,  and  also  my  first,  second,  and  third. 

3.  A Measure. — My  third  letter  expresses  my  whole,  and  so  does  my 

second,  and  also  my  first,  second,  and  third.  Fide. 

ENIGMA. 

An  ancient  bird  in  Scripture  named; 

An  island  that  lias  long  been  famed; 

A savage  and  ferocious  beast; 

A poisonous  tree,  found  in  the  East; 

A shrub  you’1‘1  in  the  hedges  see, 

Whose  leaves  are  sometimes  sold  for  tea; 

The  initials  join’d,  if  you  are  wise, 

Will  show  what’s  now  before  your  eyes.  F.  de  S. 

ANAGRAMS. 

Monarchs  and  Kings  of  England. — Required  the  Dates,  and  when  they  Reigned. 

1.  Cato.  3.  Left  whole.  5.  Led  far.  7.  Raged.  9.  Drawed. 

2.  Breget.  4.  The  deer.  fi.  Dewy.  8.  Nut  ace.  10.  Ma,  I, Will. 

Job. 

NAMES  OF  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS  ENIGMATICALLY  EXPRESSED. 

1.  Half  of  a French  wine,  three-fourths  of  a sedition,  and  half  of  a 
common  herb. 

2.  Half  of  a liquid,  and  half  of  a bird. 

3.  A consonant,  and  three-sevenths  ol‘  a town  in  Essex. 

4.  Four-ninths  of  a county  in  Scotland. 

5.  Three-eighths  of  a bird,  half  of  a Christian  name,  and  three-sevenths 
of  ditto. 

6.  A constellation,  two-fifths  of  a snaring  lovely  woman,  and  a line. 

7.  Seven-ninths  of  a bird. 

8.  Three-sevenths  of  a herald’s  coat,  and  a pronoun. 

9.  A woman’s  loose  robe,  and  a conjunction.  E.  W. 

Arithmetical  Puzzle. — There  are  five  figures  in  a row— the  first  and 

last  are  the  same  and  the  three  others  are  the  same;  and  their  product, 
multiplied  into  each  other,  is  576.  What  are  the  figures?  Parsons. 

ARITHMETICAL  QUESTIONS. 

1.  in  a shoal  of  herrings  7 miles  in  length,  2i  in  breadth,  and  350  yards 

deep,  how  many  herrings,  allowing  172  to  a solid  foot,  and  how  man)' 
casks  would  they  fill,  each  cask  containing  815?  Escolme. 

2.  My  share  in  a rectangular  field,  whose  sides  are  700  and  1,000  yards, 
consists  of  an  isosceles  triangle,  having  the  shorter  side  of  the  rectangle  for 
its  base,  and  whose  perpendicular  is  equal  to  one-half  the  longer  side.  Re- 
quired the  cost  of  enclosing  the  triangle,  at  Is.  Id.  per  yard? — Marriott. 

3.  Find  two  numbers,  x and  y,  that  the  sum  of  the  aliquot  parts  in  r 

2 y 3 x 

may  r=  — and  the  sum  of  the  aliquot  parts  of  y = — Nagoii. 

3 4 

4.  A castle-wall  there  was,  whose  height  wras  found 
To  be  one  hundred  feet  from  the  top  to  the  ground; 

Against  the  wall  a ladder  stood  upright, 

Of  the  same  length  the  castle  was  in  height. 

A waggish  youngster  did  the  ladder  slide 
(The  bottom  of  it)  ten  feet  from  the  side. 

Now,  I would  know  how  far  the  top  did  fall, 

By  pulling  out  the  ladder  from  the  wall?  Riiad. 

Question. — There  is  a certain  place  in  Great  Britain  where  the  stars 
are  always  visible  at  any  time  of  the  day,  provided  the  sky  be  not  overcast 
with  clouds.  R.  H. 


sggT  Answers  to  the  preceding  Questions  should  reach  us  either,  before  or  by 
the  post  which  arrives  in  London  on  Friday  morning,  the  19  Ik  of  September ; 
those  from  Subicribers  in  the  Metropolis  and  its  environs  two  days  earlier. 


Precept  and  Example. — Thomson,  the  author  of  “ The  Seasons,” 
wrote  in  bed  his  beautiful  rhapsody  on  early  rising,  commencing,  “Falscdy 
luxurious!  will  not  man  awake?” 

Persian  Proverbs. — Enjoy  this  world  before  thou  becomest  its  prey. 

Bestow  the  same  favours  on  those  below  thee  as  thou  desirest  to  receive 
from  those  above  thee. 

Though  thou  shouldst  conquer  the  whole  world,  death  will  at  last  con- 
quer thee. 

Be  careful  that  thou  art  not  the  dupe  of  thine  own  fortune. 

Thou  shalt  be  paid  exactly  for  what  thou  hast  done — no  more,  no  less. 

Avoid  cruelty,  study  good,  and  never  be  precipitate  in  action. 

If  thou  shouldst  live  for  a hundred  years,  never  for  one  moment  forget 
death. 

Value  above  all  things  the  society  of  the  wise. 
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RANDOM  READINGS. 

“ Do  make  yourselves  at  home,  ladies,”  said  a female  to  her  visitors  one 
day.  “ I’m  at  home  myself,  and  wish  you  all  were.” 

A despairing  swain,  in  a fit  of  desperation,  recently  declared  to  his  un- 
relenting- lady  love,  that  it  was  his  firm  determination  to  drown  himself,  or 
perish  in  the  attempt! 

A travelling  dentist  left  his  creditors,  in  a fashionable  watering-place,  the 

following  cheering  announcement  on  his  door: — “Dr.  M is  gon  to 

London  to  a tend  the  Itoial  Family!”  .. 

A gentleman  asking  Doctor  Johnson  why  he  hated  the  Scotch,  was 
answered,  “ I don’t  hate  them,  sir,  neither  do  I hate  frogs,  but  I don’t  like 
to  have  them  hopping  about  my  chamber.” 

An  old  lady  said  her  husband  was  very  fond  of  peaches,  and  that  was 
his  only  fault.  “Fault,  inadam?”  said  one,  “how  can  you  call  that  a 
fault?”  “Why,  because  there  are  different  ways  of  eating  peaches:  my 
husband  takes  them  in  the  form  of  brandy.” 

A sailor  was  swearing  boisterously,  when  one  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
passing  along  accosted  him  very  pleasantly,  and  said,  “ Swear  away, 
friend,  swear  away,  till  thee  get  all  that  bad  stuff  out  of  thee;  for  thee  can 
never  go  to  heaven  with  that  bad  stuff  in  thy  heart.” 

It  has  been  untruly  said  that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  One 
Mist, her  Patrick  Maguire  was  asked  if  he  knew  Mr.  Tim  Duffy?  “ Know 
him!”  answered  he,  “ why  he  is  a very  near  relation  of  mine — he  onst  pro- 
posed to  marry  my  sister  Kate!” 

A crack-brained  man  who  was  slighted  by  the  females,  very  modestly 
asked  a young  lady,  “ if  she  would  let  him  spend  the  evening  with  her.” 
“ No,”  she  angrily  replied,  “ that’s  what  1 won’t.”  “ Why,”  replied  he, 
“you  needn’t  be  so  fussy;  I didn’t  mean  this  evening,  but  some  stormy  one 
when  I can’t  go  any  where  else.” 

A person  lately  went  into  an  optician’s  shop  to  purchase  a pair  of  spec- 
tacles. He  was  shown  more  than  a dozen  pair,  but  none  of  them  would 
suit  him;  at,  last  lie  took  up  a pair,  and  having  put  them  on,  cried  in  an 
ecstasy,  “These  will  do— they  suit  me  exactly;  what’s  the  price  of  them?” 
As  soon  as  the  optician  examined  them,  he  found  they  had  no  glasses  in  ! 

A young  fop  who  had  just  begun  to  shave  for  a beard  stepped  into  a 
barber’s  shop,  and,  after  a grand  swagger,  desired  to  be  shaved.  The 
barber  went  through  the  usual  movement,  and  the  young  sprig  jumped  up 
with  a flourish,  exclaiming,  “ Mawfoine  fellow,  what’s  your  charge?”  “Oh, 
no  charge,”  was  the  reply.  “No  charge!  how’s  that?”  “Why,  we  are 
always  thankful  when  we  can  get  soft  calf  skin  to  whet  our  razors  on.” 

A sportsman  coursing  lost  a hare,  and  hastily  accosted  a shepherd  boy. 
“ Boy,  did  you  see  a hare  run  by  here?”  “A  hare,  sir?”  “Yes,  fool.” 
“ What,  a hare,  sir?”  “ Yes.”  “ What,  a thing  that  runs  fast,  with  long- 
ears?”  “ Yes.”  “ That  go  loppety,  loppety,  lop?”  “Yes,  yes,  my  good 
fellow.”  “What,  very  long  ears?”  “Yes,  dolt”  “Ah,  then,”  said  the 
boy,  “ I didn’t  see  it,” 

A learned  weaver,  in  stating  his  ease  before  the  provost  of  a certain 
western  burgh,  having  occasion  to  speak  of  a party  who  was  dead,  fre- 
quently described  him  as  the  defunct.  Irritated  by  the  iteration  of  a word 
which  he  did  not  understand,  the  provost  exclaimed,  “ What’s  the  use  o’ 
taking  sae  muckle  about  this  chield  you  ca’  the  defunct? — canna’  ye  bring 
the  man  here  and  let  him  speak  for  himsel’?”  “ The  defunct’s  dead,  my 
loi-d,”  replied  the  weaver.  “ Oh ! that  alters  the  ease,”  gravely  observed 
the  sapient  provost. 

A lady  that  had  married  a.  gentleman  who  was  a tolerable  poet,  one  day 
sitting  alone  with  him,  said,  “ Come,  my  dear,  you  write  upon  other 
people;  prithee,  write  something  for  me.  Let  me  see  what  epitaph  you’ll 
bestow  on  me  when  dead.”  “ Oh!  my  dear,”  replied  he,  “ that’s  a melan- 
choly subject;  don’t  think  of  it.”  “ Nay,  upon  my  life,  you  shall,”  says 
she.  “ Come,  I’ll  begin. 

“ Here  lies  Bid.” 

To  which  he  answered, 

“ Ah ! I wish  she  did  1” 

Instinct  of  Spiders. — It  has  been  observed  that  some  spiders,  with  an 
instinctive  sagacity,  select,  as  the  greatest  security  from  disturbance,  the 
lids  of  the  poor-boxes  in  churches. 

The  Schoolmaster  Abroad. — A village  schoolmaster  was  lately  found 
in  a brook,  and  would  have  been  drowned,  had  he  not  been  so  full  of  liquor 
that  the  water  could  not  get  at  him. — American  Eaper. 

Fortunate  Impossibility.- — An  Italian,  who  was  very  poor,  and 
very  much  addicted  to  play,  used  to  apostrophize  Fortune  thus:— 
“ Treacherous  goddess!  thou  canst  make  me  lose,  but  thou  canst  not  make 
me  pay,” — Menage. 


TO  AN  OLD  MAN. 

In  youth  we  saw  thee  cut  thy  teeth, 

While  the  nurse,  peeping  from  benea  th, 

Announced  the  news  with  glee; 

But  now,  as  if  wrought  up  to  rage, 

Retaliating  on  thine  age, 

We  see  thy  teeth  cut  thee. 
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Newspapers  often  contain  the  advertisements  of  plain  cooks.  We  suppose 
pretty  cooks  have  no  occasion  to  advertise. 

Perishable  Virtue. — A writer  of  a love-tale,  in  describing  his  heroine, 
says: — “ Innocence  dwells  in  the  rich  curls  of  her  dark  hair.”  A critio, 
commenting  on  this  passage,  says, — “Sorry  to  hear  it;  we  think  it  stands 
a perilous  chance  of  being  combed  out.” 

A Scene  in  Court. — “ I call  upon  you,”  said  the  counsellor,  “ to  state 
distinctly  upon  what  authority  you  are  prepared  to  swear  to  the  mare’s 
age?”  “ The  best  authority,”  responded  the  ostler,  gruffly.  “ Then  state 
it  at  once;  for  I must,  and  will  have  it!”  “Well,  then,  if  you  must,  and 
will  have  it,  why,  then,  1 had  it  from  the  mare’s  own  mouth.” 

An  Amazing  Light  Draught  of  Water. — An  American  paper  says 
they  have  a trick  of  constructing  steamboats  of  such  an  amazing  light 
draught  of  water  in  the  enterprising  State  of  Arkansas,  that  the  Lucy 
Long,  a boat  recently  built  at  that  place,  will  run  anywhere  that  tho  ground 
is  a little  damp.  We  believe  she  generally  comes  to  anchor  if  there  is 
anything  like  a heavy  dew. 

Tiie  Unlucky  Hedge. — In  a village  of  Picardy,  after  a long  sick- 
ness, a farmer’s  wife  fell  into  a lethargy.  Her  husband  was  willing,  good 
man!  to  believe  her  out  of  pain;  and  so,  according  to  the  custom  of  that 
country,  she  was  wrapped  in  a sheet,  and  carried  out  to  be  buried.  But, 
as  ill  luck  would  have  it,  the  bearers  carried  lier  so  near  a hedge,  that  the 
thorns  pierced  the  sheet,  and  awoke  the  woman  from  her  trance.  Some 
years  after  she  died  in  reality,  and  as  the  funeral  passed  along,  tho  hus- 
band would  every  now  and  then  call  out,  “ Not  too  near  the  hedge,  not  too 
near  the  hedge,  neighbours!” 

Ugly  Women  Scarce. — A gentleman,  well  known  for  his  whims, 
declares  that  an  ugly  woman  is  not  in  existence.  In  proof  of  this,  he  says, 
“ Some  years  ago,  I caused  two  advertisements  to  be  inserted  in  the  papers 
for  a housekeeper.  One  for  a lady  who  should  not  only  be  competent  for 
such  an  office,  but  qualified  also  for  a companion,  and  be  a woman  of  educa- 
tion and  elegant  manners;  the  other  only  stipulated  as  a sine  qua  non  that 
the  applicant  should  be  ugly.  In  answer  to  the  former  advertisement,  I 
was  overwhelmed  with  letters  from  so  many  accomplished,  elegant  ladies, 
that  I congratulated  both  the  present  age  and  my  own  country  on  possess- 
ing so  much  female  excellence.  But  would  you  believe  it?  To  the  latter 
I received  not  a single  reply.” 


MUSIC-SELLERS. 

What  is  a music  shop? — A place  where  they  sell  harmony  and  practise 
discord.  A repository  where  there  is  no  repose. 

What  is  a music-seller? — A person  who  cares  everything  for  the  notes 
that  are  flimsy,  and  nothing  for  the  notes  that  are  round. 

What  is  a music-seller’s  idea  of  music? — That  it  is  beautiful  when  it 
sells. 

AVhat  is  a melody? — The  chink  of  the  silver  in  his  till. 

Has  a mu9ic-seller  a heart? — Yes,  a “ heart  for  falsehood  framed!” 

If  a priiua  donna  were  as  ugly  as  sin,  and  he  thought  she  would  sing 
one  of  his  new  melodies  at  her  theatre,  what  would  he  say?— “Believe  me 
if  all  those  endearing  young  charms.” 

What  is  his  establishment? — Partly  foreign  and  partly  domestic — foreign 
when  you  take  him  a bill — domestic  when  you  carry  him  an  invitation. 

How  so? — In  the  one  case  he  is  sure  to  be  out,  and  in  the  other  he  is 
certain  to  be  at  home. — Joe  Miller’s  Fool. 


PARENTHETICAL  STANZAS. 

Written  between  Dover  and  Boulogne,  by  a Sea  sick  Poet. 

Clime  of  my  birth,  farewell!  from  thee  I go — 

(I  hope  I’ve  got  my  luggage  safe  below.) 

Across  the  waves  our  gallant  steamer  skims— 

(Oil!  curse  her  pitching!  How  my  poor  head  swims!) 
Old  Albion’s  cliffs  arc  fading  from  my  view  — 

(I  wish  I’d  never  left  ’em) — o’er  the  blue 

And  tranquil  waves — no  sounds  the  silence  break — 

(Lord!  what  a stunning  noise  those  engines  make!) 

Oh!  ’tis  a lovely  time,  at  eve  to  glide — 

(In  Chelsea -reach) — and  o’er  the  vessel’s  side, 

To  watch  the  daylight  waxing  paler,  thinner; 

To  see  it  going — (Pshaw!  there  goes  my  dinner!) 

And  sweeter  still  to  taste,  in  hours  like  this — 

(A  glass  of  brandy,  steward!) — such  deep  bliss. 

As  holds  no  dull  companionship  with  oarth, 

But,  upward  soaring,  whispers — (Where’s  my  berth?) 

Then  let  me  live  upon  the  pathless  waves — 

(I’m  dying,  surely) — earth  was  made  for  slaves; 

I’ll  dwell  in  freedom  on  the  boundless  main — • 

(That’s  if  they  ever  catch  me  there  again.) 
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HEALTH,  PEACE,  AND  SUFFICIENCY  CONSTITUTE  TIIE 
HAPPINESS  OF  A WISE  JUAN. 
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THEY  ARE  MISERABLE  WHO  WISH  FOR  DEATH,  BUT 
INFINITELY  MORE  SO  WHO  FEAR  IT. 
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A BENEDICT  TO  A BACHELOR, 


Don’t  tell  me  “ yon  haven’t  got  time,” 
That  other  things  claim  your  attention  ; 

There’s  not  the  least  reason  or  rhyme 
In  the  wisest  excuse  you  can  mention. 

Don’t  tell  me  about  “ other  fish 
Your  duty  is  done  when  you  buy  ’em  ; 

And  you  never  will  relish  the  dish, 

Unless  you’ve  a woman  to  “fry  ’em.” 

You  may  dream  of  poetical  fame  . 

But  the  story  may  chance  to  miscarry. 

The  best  way  of  sending  one’s  name 
To  posterity,  Charles,  is  to  marry. 

And  here  I am  willing  to  own 
(After  soberly  thinking  upon  it), 

I’d  very  much  rather  be  known 

Through  a beautiful  son  than  a sonnet. 

Don’t  be  frighten’d  at  querulous  stories 
By  gossiping  grumblers  related, 

Who  argue  that  marriage  a bore  is, 
Because  they’ve  known  people  mis-mated. 

Such  fellows,  if  they  had  their  pleasure, 
Because  some  “ bad  bargains”  are  made, 

Would  propose,  as  a sensible  measure, 

To  lay  an  embargo  on  trade ! 

Then,  Charles,  bid  your  doubting  good-bye. 
And  dismiss  all  fantastic  alarms; 

I’ll  be  sworn  you’ve  a girl  in  your  eye 
That,  you  ought  to  have  had  in  your  arms: 


Some  beautiful  maiden,  God  bless  her  ! 

Unincumber’d  with  pride  or  with  pelf— 
Of  every  true  charm  the  possessor, 

And  given  to  no  fault— but  yourself. 

To  procrastination  be  deaf 

(A  caution  which  came  from  above)  — 
The  scoundrel’s  not  only  “ the  thief 
Of  time,”  but  of  beauty  and  love. 

Then  delay  not  a moment  to  win 
A prize  that  is  truly  worth  winning  ; 
Celibacy,  Charles,  is  a sin, 

And  sadly  prolific  of  sinning. 

I could  give  you  a bushel  of  reasons 
For  choosing  the  “ double  estate  ” — 

It  agrees  with  all  climates  and  seasons, 
Though  it  may  be  adopted  too  late. 

To  one’s  parents  ’tis  (gratefully)  due. 

Just  think  what  a terrible  thing 
’Twould  have  been,  sir,  for  me  and  for  you, 
If  ours  had  neglected  the  ring  ! 

Don’t  search  for  an  “ angel  ” a minute  ; 

For  suppose  you  succeed  in  the  sequel, 
After  all,  the  deuce  will  be  in  it, 

For  the  match  would  be  mighty  unequal, 
The  .angels,  it  must  be  confess’d, 

In  this  world  at  e rather  uncommon  ; 

And  allow  me,  dear  Charles,  to  suggest, 
You’ll  bo  better  content  with  a woman. 
From  the  “ Knickerbocker” 


THE  STORY-TELLER. 


THE  FAIR  AVENGER.— A Chinese  Tale. 


Che-hwang-te,  according  to  the  Chinese  signification  of  the  name,  was 
the  first  emperor  of  China,  249  years  before  Christ.  But  whether  this 
may  be  accredited  is  a matter  of  some  doubt;  for  although  the  earlier  ages 
of  China  are  enveloped  in  great  darkness  and  mystery,  still  history  tells 
us  of  emperors  and  kings  who  reigned  even  as  early  as  2207  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  Why,  then,  Che-hwang-te  should  be  styled  the  first 
emperor  (as  may  be  found  in  many  of  the  Chinese  histories)  is  one  of 
those  enigmas  which  we  must  be  content  to  pass  unsolved,  and  accept  the 
assertion  for  fact  or  otherwise.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain — his  name 
has  been  brought  down  to  the  present  time  with  a strange  commingling  of 
reverence  and  aversion.  He  was  a usurper  and  a tyrant;  but  yet  to  his 
indefatigable  enterprise  and  the  workings  of  his  wonderful  genius  is  China 
indebted  for  many  of  her  most  stupendous  and  remarkable  works  of  art, 
such  as  the  hand  of  man  has  in  no  other  country  achieved. 

Che-hwang-te,  although  the  reputed  son  of  Ejin,  the  then  reigning  mo- 
narch of  China,  was  in  reality  the  son  of  a merchant,  named  Leu-pen-wih, 
and  of  a slave  whom  the  latter  had  presented  to  Ejin  before  the  birth  of 
the  child.  The  monarch  died  when  this  supposed  son  was  about  fifteen 
years  of  age,  who  immediately  ascended  the  throne;  and  summoning  his 
own  father,  the  merchant,  to  court,  appointed  him  his  prime  minister  and 
counsellor.  But  as  he  grew  older  ambition  usurped  the  place  of  filial 
affection.  With  the  secret  of  his  birth  he  was  acquainted;  and  fearful, 
therefore,  of  a discovery  through  Leu-pen-wih,  he  suddenly  banished  him 
from  the  court,  at  which  indignity  the  latter  is  said  to  have  destroyed 
himself,  by  taking  poison.  Not  contented  with  this,  and  fearful  that  his 
mother  might  still  betray  his  secret,  under  pretence  of  having  committed 
some  flagrant  misdemeanour,  she  also  was  driven  forth  to  poverty  and 
wretchedness.  In  a nation  where  filial  piety  ranks  as  the  highest  of 
virtues,  this  banishment  of  his  mother  caused  great  excitement  and  indig- 
nation. Many  of  the  most  learned  philosophers  of  the  empire  even  ven- 
tured so  far  as  to  remonstrate  with  the  emperor  upon  his  cruelty.  Their 
reward  was  death , and  their  lifeless  bodies  were  hung  up  around  the  outer 
gates  of  the  palace,  to  inspire  terror  and  submission. 

But  there  was  one  intrepid  man,  who,  nothing  daunted  by  the  cruel  fate 
of  his  brethren,  advanced  boldly  into  the  presence  of  the  emperor,  and 
upbraided  him  openly  with  his  crimes.  “ One  that  lives,”  said  he,  “ as 
though  the  arrow  of  death  could  never  reach  him — one  that  mounts  the 
throne  as  though  its  foundations  were  everlasting — cannot  long  possess 
either  life  or  power!  You  have  exiled  from  your  presence  and  from  your 


heart  the  mother  who  gave  you  being.  Whether  she  is  guilty  of  ths 
crimes  imputed  to  her  is  not  for  a son  to  know.  She  has  nursed  you  on 
her  lap,  and  the  rigour  of  the  law  but  ill  becomes  the  hand  of  a son  to 
exercise  to  a parent.  You  have  inhumanly  butchered  the  wise  men  who 
would  have  advised  you.  I tremble  for  you,  but  I shall  die  content!  ” 

Struck  with  the  nobleness  of  the  venerable  man,  the  emperor  not  only 
forgave  him  for  his  freedom  of  speech,  but  expressing  his  regret  that  he 
could  not  bring  back  to  life  those  whom  he  had  so  inhumanly  murdered, 
he  went  himself  and  recalled  his  mother  to  his  court. 

For  a time  this  conduct  gained  him  the  hearts  of  his  people;  but 
renewed  cruelties  soon  rendered  him  more  detestable  than  ever.  Never 
was  there  a period  so  destructive  to  learning  as  the  reign  of  Che-hwang-te. 
Jealous,  perhaps,  of  the  fame  which  the  preceding  ages  had  acquired  for 
literature,  in  which  his  name  could  bear  no  part,  he  ordered  all  scientific 
books,  including  the  writings  of  Confucius,  to  be  burned;  and  it  is  said  that 
between  four  and  five  hundred  persons  who  opposed  this  edict  perished  in 
the  flames  with  the  volumes  they  would  have  rescued.  Many  valuable 
works,  of  course,  escaped  the  general  conflagration  ; but  the  confusion 
thereby  introduced  in  the  Chinese  annals  can  never  be  surmounted. 

Very  different  was  the  renown  which  the  emperor  acquired  about  the 
same  period — a renown  which  will,  probably,  endure  for  ever — namely, 
by  the  erection  of  the  great  wall  of  China,  to  impede  the  daily  increasing 
incursions  of  tlie  Tartars.  This  wonderful  monument  of  human  achieve- 
ment has  now  stood  for  more  than  two  thousand  years.  It  extends  from 
the  Gulf  of  Peking  to  Western  Tartary,  a distance  of  fifteen  hundred 
miles.  Its  course  is  over  mountains  and  rivers,  through  valleys  and  plains. 
Fortresses,  towers,  and  temples  are  erected  upon  it;  and  it  is  so  broad, 
that  six  horsemen  can  ride  abreast.  As  every  third  man  in  the  empire 
was  required  to  work  upon  it,  this  stupendous  undertaking  was  completed 
in  the  short  space  of  five  years. 

In  the  character  of  tyrants  superstition  may  often  be  traced  as  a leading 
trait,  and  with  this  the  emperor  was  deeply  imbued.  As  far  as  Lis  own 
personal  safety  was  concerned  he  was  also  a coward,  and  never  received 
an  audience  without  a drawn  sword  in  his  hand.  To  render  Lis  presence 
more  appalling,  he  at  one  time  changed  the  royal  colour  to  black — the 
walls  were  hung  with  black — and  the  dress  of  his  officers  of  the  same  sable 
hue,  and  a regular  system  of  despotism  introduced.  In  such  detestation 
was  this  “ Son  of  Heaven”  held,  that  his  life  was  many  times  attempted, 
not  only  by  those  who  were  around  his  person,  but  also  by  many  who  in 
various  ways  obtained  access  to  his  private  apartments. 

Fan-yu-ke,  an  imperial  general,  having  fallen  into  disgrace  with  the 
tyrant,  was  suddenly  deprived  of  all  the  honours  gained  by  many  years  of 
faithful  servitude — forced  to  submit,  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor  and 
his  court,  to  a most  disgraceful  punishment,  and  then  for  ever  banished 
from  the  imperial  favour.  With  revenge  and  mortification  rankling  at  his 
heart,  Fan-yu-ke  forthwith  retired  to  his  mansion  on  the  borders  of  the 
noble  river  Keang,  which  laved  the  walls  of  the  city  of  Nanking,  and  there 
buried  himself  in  solitude,  not  even  allowing  his  own  family  to  behold 
him.  There  day  after  day  did  he  pass  the  miserable  hours,  devising  some 
means  of  revenge  for  the  unjust  treatment  he  had  received.  Life  for  him 
had  now  lost  all  its  charms.  His  honour  tarnished — his  self-respect  vio- 
lated— his  family  disgraced — his  name  proscribed — what  had  the  world  to 
offer  in  recompense?  He  fled  from  the  face  of  the  sun,  that  it.  might  not 
look  upon  his  shame;  and  from  the  gentle  moon  and  stars,  for  they  seemed 
only  to  reproach  him  that  he  yet  burthened  tlie  earth — a being  so  degraded. 
In  this  state  of  mental  despair,  he  hesitated  not  to  sacrifice  his  own  w retched 
life,  if  thereby  he  might  ensure  revenge  upon  the  emperor,  and  rid  t.he  em- 
pire of  a despot. 

Detested  as  was  Che-hwang-te  even  by  those  who  most  enjoyed  his 
favours,  it  was  not  difficult  to  secure  an  ally  in  one  very  near  the  person 
of  the  emperor.  This  was  King-ko,  the  earliest  friend  of  Fan-yu-ke,  and, 
until  the  period  of  his  banishment,  one  who  had  been  dear  to  his  heart  as 
a brother.  Since  then  they  had  not  met;  for  the  emperor,  jealous  of  the 
excitement  which  his  injustice  to  so  brave  a man  might  cause,  had  for- 
bidden his  subjects,  under  penalty  of  instant  death,  from  holding  commu- 
nion with  the  proscribed  Fan-yu-ke.  After  many  attempts,  the  latter  had 
at  length  succeeded  in  making  known  to  King-ko  his  desire  to  see  him — a 
measure  which,  although  attended  with  great  personal  danger,  his  fauhtui 
friend  hesitated  not  to  put  in  immediate  execution. 

It  was  long  past  midnight,  and  silence  reigned  throughout  the  imperial 
oity  of  Nanking.  No  sound  met  the  ear  save  the  heavy  tread  of  the  guards 
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surrounding  the  palace  of  the  emperor  Che-hwang-te,  and  the  gentle  rip- 
pling of  the  waters  of  the  many  dikes  and  canals  which  at  regular  intervals 
crossed  the  city.  The  moon  was  high  in  the  heavens;  and  under  her 
brilliant  beams  as  a lake  of  molten  silver  gleamed  the  varnished  tiles  of 
the  compact  dwellings,  only  broken  by  the  shooting  up  here  and  there  of 
some  lofty  pagoda,  or  watch-tower. 

At  length  the  figure  of  a man  was  seen  gliding  closely  along  the  sides  of 
the  buildings,  endeavouring  as  much  as  possible  to  keep  nothin  the  shadow 
of  their  projecting  roofs.  Apparently  unobserved,  he  drew  near  one  of 
those  massive  gates  shutting  in  from  invasion  the  imperial  city,  which  was 
guarded  night  and  day  by  a body  of  soldiers.  On  each  side  were  huge 
pillars  of  granite,  covered  with  various  inscriptions  and  devices,  sup- 
porting gigantic  images  of  the  gods,  while  gaily-flowered  lanterns  and 
lamps  illuminated  the  deep  niches  in  which  they  were  placed.  No  sooner 
did  he  come  within  sight  of  the  guards  than  his  whole  demeanour  instantly 
changed.  He  now  walked  boldly  forward;  and  giving  the  countersign  as 
he  passed,  the  huge  gates  were  immediately  unfolded,  and  King-ko  found 
himself  without  the  city  walls.  He  now  moved  swiftly  along  the  margin 
of  the  river,  until  he  reached  the  confines  of  the  pleasure-grounds  per- 
taining to  the  mansion  of  Fan-yu-ke.  Here  he  stopped;  and  looking  cau- 
tiously around,  gave  a low  whistle.  Immediately  a small  gate  noiselessly 
opened.  Fan-yu-ke  grasped  his  hand,  and,  without  speaking,  led  him 
across  a beautiful  garden  toward  a small  pavilion  at  the  opposite  extre- 
mity. They  entered ; and  now,  for  the  first  time,  the  friends  embraced 
each  other. 

For  some  moments  King-ko  gazed  upon  the  altered  countenance  of  his 
friend,  typifying  so  clearly  the  workings  of  that  noble  heart.  His  own 
throbbed  with  grief  as  be  saw  the  wreck  caused  by  a despot’s  power;  and 
falling  upon  his  neck,  King-ko  again  tenderly  embraced  him. 

“Friend  of  my  soul,”  at  length  said  Fan-yu-ke,  “more  precious  to  my 
lacerated  bosom  are  thy  tears  than  the  incense  offered  to  the  gods;  but 
even  while  we  speak  the  moments  are  flying,  and  the  sacrifice  is  yet  to  be 
completed.  Look  around  thee,  O King-ko,  and  tell  me  what  thou  seest.” 

King-ko  turned;  and  as  his  eye  glanced  around  the  apartment  his  coun- 
tenance grew  pale  with  dismay  and  sorrow,  for  well  did  he  surmise  the 
purpose  of  the  wretched  man.  The  gay  silken  hangings  of  the  pavilion 
were  concealed  by  thick  curtains  of  white*  linen,  as  were  also  the  couches 
and  other  articles  of  luxury  and  ornament  which  adorned  this  favourite 
retreat  of  Fan-yu-ke.  In  the  centre  of  the  apartment,  upon  a slab  of 
marble,  rested  a coffin;  and  at  one  extremity  a few  low  steps  led  up  to  a 
platform,  which,  was  covered  with  crimson  cloth ; and  upon  this  platform, 
as  motionless  as  though  hewn  from  the  huge  rock  on  which  the  pavilion 
was  formed,  stood  a slave,  with  a naked  sword  in  his  hand. 

“ In  these  awful  preparations,  O Fan-yu-ke,  I read  thy  dreadful  re- 
solves; but  listen  to  me,”  said  King-ko.  “ Why  wilt  thou  stifle  that 
breath  which  the  great  god  Tien  (Father  of  All)  has  breathed  into  thy  nos- 
trils until  it  is  claimed  from  thee  by  the  sacred  Ilowtee  (God  of  Death)?  1 
will  assist  thee  to  fly  with  thy  loved  ones  far  beyond  the  power  of  the 
emperor.  I will  teach  thee  to  forget  thy  wrongs.  Thy  days,  placid  as 
yonder  river,  shall  glide  undisturbed  along;  and  when  at  length  they  reach 
the  sea  of  death,  thou  wilt  pass  to  realms  of  never-ending  bliss.” 

“ Thy  words  fall  pleasant  upon  my  ear  as  the  music  of  running  waters,” 
answered  Fan-yu-ke;  “ but  though  they  melt  my  heart  to  tenderness,  they 
cannot  restore  the  healthful  beat  of  honour  and  a name  unspotted.  What! 
wouldst  thou  have  me  forget  my  wrongs?  Wouldst  thou  have  me  flee 
like  some  guilty  wretch?  Wouldst  thou  have  me  pass  my  days  in  idle 
pleasure,  while  so  many  of  my  fellow-beings  are  writhing  under  the  des- 
potism of  a tyrant?  I have  a nobler  end  in  view — a prouder  task  for  thee 
than  teaching  patience  to  one  degraded.  Listen,  friend  of  my  youth!  It 
is  revenge — revenge  lor  my  wrongs— revenge  for  my  family — revenge  for 
an  enslaved  empire  that  I desire;  and  for  this  do  I lay  down  my  life.  I 
have  bade  farewell  to  my  wives — I have  embraced  my  son;  and  now  by 
the  sword  of  yonder  faithful  slave  am  I prepared  to  die!  Take  thou  my 
head,  King-ko,  and  bear  it  to  the  emperor;  but,  when  thou  givest  it,  then 
strike — strike  to  the  tyrant’s  heart!  Strike  with  the  sword  yet  reeking 
with  my  blood!  Then,  by  thy  hand,  will  China  be  free  from  her  galling 
yoke,  and  the  stains  of  my  disgrace  be  washed  away.” 

King-ko  would  have  changed  the  fearful  determination  of  his  friend— he 
would  have  had  him  live,  that  with  his  own  hands  he  might  redress  bis 
wrongs.  But  words  were  vain.  King-ko  was  brave,  and  therefore  he 
scrupled  not  to  undertake  the  dangerous  task  imposed  upon  him  by  Fan- 
yu-ke.  His  bosom  burned  with  indignation  at  the  injustice  done  his  noble 
friend,  and  he  swore  to  comply  with  his  demands,  or  perish  in  the  attempt. 

A few  hurried  sentences,  and  the  friends  tenderly  embraced.  Then 
calmly  approaching  the  platform,  Fan-yu  ke  mounted  the  steps,  and. 
kneeling  before  the  sorrowing  slave,  bade  him  do  his  duty.  King-ko 
buried  his  face  in  his  robe,  and  turned  away.  There  was  a dull,  heavy 
stroke,  and  then  the  head  of  the  self'-immolating  Fan-yu-ke  rolled  upon 
the  platform. 

Seizing  the  sword  which  was  to  avenge  his  friend,  King-ko  bound  liim- 
selt  anew  by  a solemn  oath  to  bury  it  in  the  heart  of  the  emperor;  and 
then,  with  averted  eyes,  taking  the  head  of  Fan-yu-ke,  he  wrapped  it  in  a 
cloth;  and  placing  it  in  a box  prepared  for  the  purpose,  he  retraced  his 
steps  to  the  imperial  city  with  his  mournful  burthen. 

The  throne-chamber  of  Che-hwang-te  was  adorned  in  the  extreme  of 
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Oriental  richness  and  splendour.  The  ceiling,  supported  by  pillars  of 
jasper,  inlaid  with  gold,  was  one  brilliant  display  of  scenic  paintings,  repre- 
senting the  mythological  history  of  the  empire;  and  the  walls  wove  embel- 
lished with  carved  images  of  the  gods,  of  warriors,  dragons,  &c.,  all  of 
which  were  richly  gilded.  The  floor  was  of  marble,  payed  in  small  squares 
of  black  and  white;  and  at  one  extremity  of  the  apartment  a flight  of  six 
broad  steps,  covered  with  yellow  cloth,  led  up  to  the  royal  seat,  over  which 
a canopy  of  the  same  imperial  colour,  embroidered  in  the  rarest  manner, 
was  suspended  from  the  mouths  of  four  huge  dragons,  also,  gilded.  Be- 
hind the  throne  stood  two  mutes,  each  with  a drawn  sword  in  his  hand, 
ready,  at  the  slightest  sign  from  their  imperial  master,  to  perform  their 
terrible  vocation.  The  dress  of  the  emperor  was  in  keeping  with  the 
splendour  around  him,  while  prostrate  at  his  feet  were  the  very  flower  of 
Chinese  chivalry  and  rank. 

Suddenly,  the  guards  surrounding  the  royal  entrance  fell  back;  and 
with  a firm  step,  but  pale  and  haggard  countenance,  King-ko  advanced  to 
the  throne.  Keverently  performing  the  accustomed  ko -tow  (or  pros- 
tration), he  arose,  and  stood  before  the  throne.  “ Mighty  emperor,”  he 
exclaimed,  “ thy  servant  beareth  unto  thee  a message.  Wilt  thou  com- 
mand that  my  heart  may  be  relieved  of  its  trust?” 

“ Speak,  then,  brave  King-ko,”  graciously  responded  his  majesty. 
“ From  whence  a message  to  the  ‘ Son  of  Heaven?’  ” 

Iving-ko  sank  upon  his  knee;  and  drawing  aside  his  robe,  presented 
the  head  of  the  outlaw  Fan-yu-ke.  “Fan-yu-ke  sends  you  this — and 
this  l”  he  added,  springing  quickly  to  his  feet,  and  aiming  a dagger  at  the 
breast  of  the  emperor. 

But  Che-hwang-te  sprang  aside  in  time  to  avert  the  blow;  the  weapon 
only  grazed  the  royal  robes.  In  despair  at  his  failure,  King-ko  made  a 
second  attempt;  but  ere  the  dagger  reached  its  destined  victim  the  mutes 
had  done  their  office,  and  the  brave  King-ko  was  no  more! 

For  a while  all  was  consternation.  The  guards,  with  drawn  cimeters, 
surrounded  the  door.  The  officers  pressed  around  the  throne;  and  although 
probably  not  one  of  the  number  but  regretted  the  sword  of  King-ko  had 
failed  its  aim,  they  prostrated  themselves  before  the  emperor,  uttering 
loud  benedictions  to  the  gods  for  the  miraculous  preservation  of  the  “ Son 
of  Heaven.” 

Che-hwang-te  forthwith  issued  an  edict,  proclaiming  that  the  race  ot 
King-ko  should  be  immediately  exterminated  from  the  face  of  the  earth; 
as  also  those  in  whose  veins  flowed  the  blood  of  Fan-yu-ke. 

This  cruel  mandate  who  dared  dispute?  Emissaries  were  therefore 
instantty  despatched  to  seek  out  all  the  relatives  of  these  unfortunate  men, 
and  put  them  to  death.  But  Ma-lea,  the  daughter  of  King-ko,  more  beau- 
tiful than  the  goddess  Teen-howe  (Queen  of  Heaven),  concealed  herself  in 
the  hut  of  a humble  peasant,  and  thus  escaped  the  general  massacre. 
From  this  moment,  to  execute  the  bold  act  which  her  father  had  attempted 
was  her  only  desire.  To  this  end  all  her  energies  were  directed — all  her 
art  exerted. 


Notwithstanding  his  savage  nature,  the  emperor  not  only  entertained  a 
great  fondness  for  music,  but  was  also  himself  possessed  of  considerable 
skill,  and  would  frequently  retire  from  the  turmoil  of  his  court  to  pass 
even  days  and  weeks  in  this  pleasing  relaxation. 

Now,  the  voice  of  Ma-lea  was  sweeter  than  the  notes  of  the  bul-bul,  and 
the  music  of  her  lute,  as  her  rosy  fingers  swept  the  strings,  fell  upon  the 
heart  as  the  gentle  breath  of  angels. 

It  happened  that  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  second  moon,  the  emperor 
went  forth  accompanied  by  all  his  court,  (as  is  even  now  the  custom),  to 
the  Temple  of  the  Earth,  there  to  celebrate  the  festival  of  Spring; 
where,  in  the  large  field  adjoining,  he  was  himself  to  plough  a few  furrows 
in  the  yielding  earth— thus  inviting  in  his  own  celestial  person  the  blessing 
of  all  the  gods  of  husbandry. 

With  waving  banners  and  flashing  cimeters  on  came  the  gay  cortege. 
In  a magnificent  car,  borne  by  sixteen  men,  was  seated  Che-hwang-te,  clad 
with  great  splendour — his  robes  glittering  with  jewels,  and  in  his  cap  a 
feather  formed  of  the  most  flexible  filigrano  gold  and  silver,  studded  with 
rubies  and  emeralds,  to  represent  the  plumage  of  the  peacock,  while  on 
each  side  of  him  rode  a body  of  armed  soldiers.  Then  followed  eight 
buffaloes,  covered  with  trappings  of  yellow  silk,  fancifully  embroidered, 
bearing  on  a raised  platform  the  royal  plough,  adorned  with  flowers. 
Next  came  several  large  stagings,  also  drawn  with  buffaloes,  with  images 
of  the  gods  of  the  seasons,  around  which  beautiful  children  with  wreaths 
of  flowers  on  their  heads,  and  gay  silken  banners  in  their  hands,  were 
dancing,  as  the  procession  moved  slowly  along  to  the  music  of  the 
emperor’s  chosen  bund,  in  which  the  heavy  gong  was  sonorous  over  all. 

As  the  procession  wound  around  the  base  of  a hill  crowned  with  firs  and 
the  glossy-leaved  banyan,  they  came  suddenly  upon  the  little  hut  of  the 
peasant  under  whose  roof  Ma-lea  had  sought  a refuge  from  the  dread  fiat 
which  had  gone  forth  upon  her  race.  Almost  concealed  from  view  by  a 
cluster  of  low  palm  trees,  the  hut  might  have  escaped  observation,  had  not 
a strain  of  the  most  ravishing  harmony  suddenly  swept  the  air  as  the  car 
bearing  the  emperor  drew  near.  Such  music,  and  in  a spot  so  retired, 
filled  the  emperor  with  amazement  and  delight.  He  listened.  Again  the 
strain  was  repeated.  Then,  immediately  ordering  the  pioeession  to  halt,  he 
called  to  one  of  the  royal  officers,  and  bade  him  search  the  cottage  and 
bring  the  musician  before  him. 

Without  ceremony,  the  officer  pushed  aside  the  screen  which  concealed 
the  inmates  of  the  hut  from  observation,  and  entered.  The  only  occu- 
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pants  of  the  one  low  dark  room  were  an  aged  woman,  busily  engaged  in 
cooking,  and  a young  girl,  who,  seated  upon  a rude  stone  bench,  was 
listlessly  running  her  lingers  over  the  strings  of  a small  lute  which  rested 
upon  her  lap. 

“ There  was  music  even  now  floating  on  the  air,  sweet  as  the  song  of  the 
lark  on  the  wing.  Was  it  from  thee,  maiden?”  he  demanded. 

“ I did  but  carelessly  touch  my  lute,”  was  the  response. 

“Then  hath  the  god  of  harmony  smiled  upon  thee,”  exclaimed  the 
officer;  “for  thy  voice  hath  reached  the  ear  of  the  mighty  emperor,  the 
‘Glory  of  the  World.’  He  hath  even  deigned  to  listen  to  thy  music,  and 
hath  condescended  to  bid  thee  appear  instantly  before  him.  Come  forth, 
then,  maiden,  even  as  thou  art;  yet  beware  that  thine  eyes  are  not  dazzled 
by  the  radiance  of  the  ‘ Son  of  Heaven.’  ” 

The  dark  eye  of  Ma-lea  flashed,  and  for  a moment  her  cheek  borrowed 
the  tire  of  vengeance  burning  at  her  heart;  but  instantly  recovering  her 
self-possession,  she  arose,  and  taking  her  lute  in  her  hand,  humbly  signified 
her  obedience  to  the  commands  of  the  emperor. 

Then  forth  from  the  lowly  hut,  with  the  step  of  a timid  fawn,  came  the 
daughter  of  the  great  King-ko,  dressed  in  the  humble  peasant  garb,  which 
only  served  to  enhance  still  more  her  native  loveliness.  For  one  moment 
her  beautiful  eyes  were  modestly  raised  to  the  countenance  of  the  emperor, 
bent  upon  her  with  looks  but  too  expressive  of  his  admiration;  then,  pros- 
trating herself  before  the  emperor,  she  remained  reverently  kneeling  until 
commanded  by  his  majesty  to  rise. 

Taking  her  lute,  and  bending  gracefully  upon  one  knee,  in  the  most 
entrancing  voice  and  manner,  she  then  improvised  the  glory  of  the  em- 
peror and  his  wonderful  achievements.  She  next  chanted  the  praises  of 
spring,  and  the  honour  of  the  gods  who  presided  over  agriculture,  with 
the  unbounded  condescension  of  the  “ Son  of  Heaven”  in  himself  going 
forth  to  supplicate  their  blessing. 

She  ceased.  But,  perfectly  enraptured,  the  emperor  sent  her  a costly 
jewel  from  his  royal  person,  and  bade  her  again  touch  the  lute.  And 
now,  changing  her  theme,  Ma-lea  sang  the  pleasures  of  love. 

“ With  ravish’d  ears. 

The  monarch  hears.” 

But  already  the  sun  threw  a deepening  shadow  across  the  valley;  no 
longer  can  he  tarry  to  listen  to  the  soul-melting  harmony  of  the  cottage 
maiden.  At  a given  signal,  the  music  of  the  band,  trumpet,  gong,  and 
cymbal,  again  pealed  forth;  again  the  gay  banners  floated  on  the  air,  and 
the  gorgeous  procession  moved  on. 

Ma-lea  remained  kneeling  until  it  was  hidden  from  view.  Then,  with  a 
countenance  glowing  with  the  agitation  of  the  moment — certain  that  this, 
the  first  step  was  taken  towards  the  accomplishment  of  her  designs, 
namely,  the  favourable  notice  of  the  emperor — -she  arose;  and  casting 
from  her  the  glittering  gaud  bestowed  by  the  hand  yet  crimsoned  with 
the  blood  of  her  slaughtered  kindred,  retired  into  the  cottage. 

It  was  an  early  hour  the  following  morning  that  a palanquin  was  borne 
to  the  door  of  the  peasant,  attended  by  several  officers  of  the  royal  house- 
hold, and  slaves  bearing  rich  gifts  to  the  old  Pow-te,  the  supposed  mother 
of  the  young  maid,  with  the  commauds  of  the  emperor  that,  with  her 
daughter,  she  should  immediately  accompany  them  to  the  imperial  palace. 

And  now  for  a moment  Ma-lea  shrank  from  the  task  she  had  undertaken 
— for  a moment  regretted  that  she  had  invited  the  royal  favour — but  it  was 
only  for  a moment.  What!  Should  she,  now  that  revenge  seemed  within 
her  grasp,  forswear  the  sacred  oath  she  had  taken?  Should  she  now 
renounce  her  cherished  plan  of  vengeance?  No — it  was  for  this  she  had 
evaded  the  fate  of  her  kindred — for  this  she  had  lived,  although  life  was  a 
burthen.  Therefore,  repelling  all  the  more  gentle  feelings  of  her  nature,  she 
prepared  to  follow  the  royal  escort. 

A woman’s  complete  triumph  over  the  heart  of  a despot,  how  soon  it 
was  obtained!  For,  resolving  that,  ere  she  completed  the  work  of  ven- 
geance, the  love  of  the  emperor  should  be  hers  by  no  feeble  tie,  Ma-lea  put 
forth  all  her  fascination,  all  her  charms,  to  ensure  her  triumph — and 
triumph  she  did. 

Che-hwang-te  lived  but  in  her  presence.  For  her  society  all  the  affairs  of 
the  empire  were  neglected — even  those  who  came  to  request  an  audience 
upon  matters  of  great  moment,  were  refused  admittance;  and  many  there 
were  who  silently  blessed  the  wiles  of  the  fair  maiden.  For  even  crimes  were 
left  unpunished,  and  the  populace  walked  around  the  city  walls  with 
impunity — feeling  their  own  heads  secure  while  that  of  the  emperor  was  so 
turned  by  the  charms  of  the  beauitful  Ma-lea. 

He  constructed  for  her  use  a room  whose  walls  were  encrusted  with 
lapis-lazuli  and  precious  stones  — the  floor  was  of  marble  inlaid  with  gold, 
and  all  the  furniture  of  this  splendid  apartment  was  richly  seeded  with 
pearls  and  costly  gems.  And  here  did  Che-hwang-te  listen  unwearied  to 
the  ravishing  music  of  his  fair  enslaver;  here  did  he  daily  sue,  even  as  a 
humble  subject,  not  as  China’s  great  emperor,  for  the  love  of  the  unyielding 
maiden. 

But  at  length  the  obdurate  heart  of  Ma-lea  appears  to  relent.  She 
smiles  upon  her  royal  suitor.  And  now  the  supposed  daughter  of  a poor 
husbandman  dares  to  lift  her  eyes  to  the  throne.  But  who,  of  all  the  im- 
perial family — which  one  of  his  favoured  mandarins  or  counsellors — shall 
dare  protest  against  this  unequal  alliance?  Not  one;  for  well  do  they 
know  the  penalty  of  remonstrance,  and,  therefore,  with  heads  reverently 
bent  and  servile  smiles  did  they  listen  to  the  announcement — and  the  city 
rang  with  loud  plaudits  at  the  condescension  of  the  “ Son  of  Heaven !” 
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“ Since,  then,  it  hath  pleased  the  ‘ Sovereign  of  the  World  ’ to  deign  an 
alliance  with  a humble  maiden,”  said  Ma-lea,  kneeling  before  the  emperor, 
“ thy  servant  now  pleads  to  retire  to  the  dwelling  of  her  parents,  there  to 
await  the  moment  when  the  ‘ Lustre  of  Heaven  ’ shall  claim  her  obedience.” 

“ Star  of  my  life,  it  shall  be  even  as  thou  desirest!”  replied  Che-hwang- 
te,  raising  her  from  the  floor.  “ But  lo!  the  dwelling  of  thy  parents  must 
no  longer  be  beneath  the  hill  of  firs.  Choose  thou  some  residence,  even 
from  among  the  most  sumptuous  dwellings  of  our  city,  and  it  shall  be 
theirs.” 

“ Most  bountiful  lord,”  answered  Ma-lea,  “ there  was  once  a man  who 
dwelt  even  in  a princely  mansion  within  thy  city  gates.  That  dwelling  is 
now  desolate,  and  the  birds  of  the  air  may  there  find  a shelter.  His  name 
was  King-ko.  Will  it  please  thee,  gracious  emperor,  to  confer  that 
dwelling  upon  the  parents  of  thy  servant?” 

“ Now,  by  all  the  gods,”  exclaimed  the  emperor,  grasping  his  sword, 
“ had  other  lips  than  thine  pronounced  that  caitiff  s name,  his  head  should 
have  answered  for  the  insult ! But  thy  request  is  granted.  Idol  of  my 
eyes,  would’st  thou  more?” 

“It  is  enough,”  answered  the  maid;  “ I will  there  retire,  and  awrait  thy 
pleasure.”  

Twilight  was  just  fading  under  the  glittering  stars  of  evening,  and  the 
golden  crescent  moon  already  casting  its  gentle  beams  over  turret  and 
watch-tower,  when,  at  the  sudden  beat  of  gongs  and  clash  of  cymbals 
from  the  outward  gates  of  the  imperial  palace,  there  arose  simultaneously, 
from  every  quarter  of  the  city,  a most  brilliant  display  of  rockets  and  fire- 
works of  every  description.  For  a moment  the  city  seemed  set  in  a lake 
of  fire,  so  great  was  the  illumination,  while  the  noise  of  the  various  explo- 
sions, combined  with  the  loud  shouts  of  the  multitude,  rendered  the  scene 
perfectly  chaotic.  But  these  died  away — and  then  the  trumpet’s  loud  notes, 
the  clang  of  cymbals,  and  the  deep  rolling  gong  filled  the  air;  and  forth 
from  the  eastern  gate  of  the  palace  issued  a gorgeous  procession,  and  took 
their  way  toward  the  late  desolate  dwelling  of  King-ko. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  magnificence  of  tins  spectacle.  Soldiers  of  the 
imperial  army,  clad  in  superb  uniforms,  both  on  horseback  and  on  foot — 
body  guards  with  bright  flashing  cimeters — slaves  bearing  rich  presents 
for  the  fair  bride — palanquins  of  the  gayest  colours,  in  which  were  borne  the 
princes  of  the  blood  royal— stately  mandarins  gorgeously  apparelled — bands 
of  music,  &c. ; while  in  the  centre  of  this  splendid  array,  on  a throne  of 
ivory  and  gold,  elevated  far  above  the  heads  of  the  multitude  by  four  richly 
gilded  pillars,  adorned  with  flowers  of  silver  representing  the  sacred  lotus, 
sat  the  royal  bridegroom,  the  jewels  of  his  robes  flashing  like  meteors;  and 
then  over  all  these  the  brilliant  light  from  hundreds  of  variegated  lanterns, 
so  constructed  both  in  form  and  action  as  to  represent  birds  of  radiant 
plumage — butterflies,  gold  fish,  expanding  flowers,  with  many  other 
ingenious  devices. 

At  length  they  reached  that  dwelling  so  late  the  theatre  of  blood}'  deeds, 
but  now  brilliantly  illuminated.  As  they  drew  near  its  portals  the  pro- 
cession opened  to  the  right  and  left,  and  up  the  glittering  line  Che-hwang-te 
was  borne  to  the  threshold  of  his  slaughtered  enemy.  Descending  now 
from  his  sumptuous  throne  by  steps  formed  of  his  kneeling  subjects,  the 
emperor,  attended  by  the  princes  of  the  blood  and  a few  of  the  royal 
officers,  entered  the  paved  court,  redolent  with  the  sweet  perfume  of  roses 
and  the  gush  of  a beautiful  fountain.  Here  they  were  met  by  slaves  who, 
after  performing  the  ko-tow,  or  prostration,  conducted  them  to  a door, 
over  which  a curtain  of  richly  flowered  silk  was  suspended.  This  the 
emperor  reverently  raised,  as  if  approaching  the  shrine  of  some  goddess, 
and  entered  alone  into  an  apartment  made  more  brilliant  than  the  light  of 
noonday. 

And  here  the  fair  bride  awaited  her  illustrious  bridegroom.  A long  veil 
fell  around  the  lovely  person  of  Ma-lea  and  swept  the  floor  with  its  jewelled 
border.  She  was  reclining  upon  a sofa  covered  with  the  imperial  yellow', 
and  before  her  was  placed  a small  stand  on  which  were  two  exquisitely 
chased  golden  cups  and  a plate  of  delicate  confections. 

“ My  soul — my  life!”  exclaimed  the  emperor,  “ behold  thy  husband  and 
thy  slave!  Haste  thee,  my  beloved;  for  the  walls  of  yonder  palace  are  dim 
without  thy  presence,  O beautiful  star  of  evening!” 

Ma-lea  arose  and  threw  back  her  veil.  Never  before  had  she  looked  so 
beautiful.  The  pride  of  gratified  vengeance  shone  in  her  eyes,  while  the 
wild  enthusiasm  of  the  moment  gave  to  her  features  and  deportment  a 
beauty  sublime 

“ Most  mighty  Che-liwang-te,  ere  I go  forth  wilt  thou  pledge  me  in  this 
cup?”  she  exclaimed,  at  the  same  time  presenting  one  of  the  rich  goblets 
to  her  impassioned  lover. 

The  emperor  seized  the  cup,  and  drained  the  contents  to  the  bottom. 

Ma-lea  watched  him  eagerly  until  it  was  done;  then,  clasping  her  hands, 
she  exclaimed,  “ It  is  finished!  Spirit  of  my  father,  thou  art  avenged!” 

Then  turning  to  the  emperor,  she  continued — “ Tyrant!  murderer!  listen 
to  me!  To  no  base-born  peasant  has  thy  love  been  given — to  no  child  of 
poverty  and  oppression  hast  thou  sued!  No!  The  daughter  of  King-ko 
now  stands  before  thee!  Ay,  well  mayest  thou  start!  Yes,  the  daughter 
of  the  murdered  King-ko ! What!  draw  thy  sword  upon  the  future,  empress  ? 
Strike,  then — thou  wilt  but  hasten  my  death  a few  brief  moments;  but 
know,  wretch,  that  from  this  hand  hast  thou  even  now  received  a cup  well 
worthy  the  favour  thou  hast  conferred  upon  the  race  of  King-ko!” 

“Without  there!  What,  ho!  guards — slaves!”  shouted  the  emperor. 

“Ay,  call  thy  guards,”  scornfully  retorted  Malea,  “but  of  what  avail? 
Thy  seat  of  life  is  already  taken.  Death  even  now  chills  thy  veins 
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Shout — but  thy  voice  will  soon  be  for  ever  hushed — already  the  death  potion 
is  at  work !” 

“I  am  not  poisoned!  Woman — slave,  say  it  was  not  poison!  Ah,  I 
faint!  What?  Die! — die!  No — no — impossible!  Ho!  there!  Strike  off 
her  head — away!  Ha!  ha!  ha!  No — it  was  not  poison!  Call  my  slaves 
— call-dying!  No — no — no — I am ” 

The  royal  attendants  rushed  into  the  apartment;  but  the  great  conqueror, 
Death,  was  there  before  them. 

The  emperor  of  China  and  the  “ Fair  Avenger  ” were  already  within 
his  icy  arms.  C.  H.  B. 
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Chapter  CLXXIII. — Recollections. 

Djalma,  never  having  before  met  Madame  Saint  Dizier  at  Adrienne’s, 
appeared  at  first  rather  surprised  at  her  presence.  The  princess,  keeping 
silence  for  a moment,  was  contemplating  by  turns,  with  inexorable  hatred 
and  implacable  envy,  those  two  beings — so  handsome,  so  young,  so  amorous, 
and  so  happy — when  suddenly  she  started,  as  though  a recollection  of 
strong  import  had  rushed  abruptly  on  her  mind,  and  for  some  seconds  she 
remained  deeply  absorbed. 

Adrienne  and  Djalma,  taking  advantage  of  the  moment,  were  devouring 
each  other’s  looks,  with  that  sort  of  idolatrous  ardour  that  seemed  to 
engender  a liquid  flame  in  their  eyes;  and  then,  on  the  movement  of 
Madame  Saint  Dizier,  who  had  j list  awoke  from  her  momentary  reverie, 
Mademoiselle  Cardoville  said  to  the  young  Indian  with  a smile,  “ My  dear 
cousin,  I must  repair  an  omission — a voluntary  one,  I confess  (of  w'hich 
you  shall  know  the  reason) — in  now,  for  the  first  time,  naming  one  of  my 
relatives,  to  whom  I have  the  honour  to  present  you — Madame  the  Prin- 
cess Saint  Dizier.”  Djalma  bowed.  Mademoiselle  Cardoville  hastily 
continued,  just  as  her  aunt  was  about  to  speak — “ Madame  Saint  Dizier 
has  very  kindly  called  to  acquaint  me  with  a circumstance — and  she  could 
not  have  made  me  more  happy — which  I will  tell  you  all  about  by  and 
bye;  that  is,  if  this  kind  lady  does  not  deprive  me  of  the  pleasure  of 
informing  you  of  the  secret.” 

The  unexpected  appearance  of  Djalma,  and  the  recollections  that  had 
suddenly  shot  across  the  princess’s  mind,  had  no  doubt  made  an  alteration 
in  her  original  plans;  for  instead  of  following  up  the  conversation  with 
reference  to  the  ruin  of  Adrienne,  Madame  Saint  Dizier  replied  in  her 
softest  manner,  and  with  a bland  smile  that  concealed  an  odious  after- 
thought, “It  would  make  me  wretched,  prince,  to  deprive  my  dear  and 
amiable  niece  of  the  pleasure  of  announcing  to  you,  as  speedily  as  possible, 
the  good  news  of  which  she  has  spoken,  and  which,  like  a kind  relative,  I 
lost  no  time  in  acquainting  her  with;  and,  by  the  way,  while  on  this 
subject,  here  are  some  documents,”  and  the  princess  handed  a packet  to 
Adrienne,  “ which  I hope  will  furnish  the  fullest  evidence  as  to  the  reality 
of  what  I have  announced.” 

“ A thousand  thanks,  my  dear  aunt,”  said  Adrienne,  taking  the  packet 
with  the  most  sovereign  contempt;  “ but  such  precautions  and  such  proofs 
were  entirely  unnecessary.  You  know  I can  always  depend  upon  your 
word  when  it  has  reference  to  any  goodwill  towards  me.” 

Notwithstanding  his  ignorance  of  these  refined  treacheries,  of  these  soft 
cruelties  of  civilization,  Djalma,  endued  with  strong  perceptions,  like  most 
natures  that  are  rather  wild  and  peculiarly  susceptible,  felt  a sort  of  moral 
uneasiness  while  listening  to  this  interchange  of  hollow  civilities.  He 
could  not  divine  their  hidden  meaning,  but  they  sounded  harshly  on  his 
ears;  and  either  from  instinct  or  presentiment,  he  immediately  conceived 
an  unaccountable  prejudice  against  Madame  Saint  Dizier. 

The  devotee,  in  fact,  was  absorbed  in  the  importance  of  the  incident  that 
had  just  suggested  itself  to  her  mind,  and  with  which  she  was  almost 
ready  to  burst,  as  appeared  by  the  increasing  colour  of  her  face,  her 
fiendish  smile,  and  the  mischievous  glance  of  her  eye;  and  therefore,  on 
beholding  this  woman,  Djalma,  unable  to  conquer  his  increasing  antipathy, 
continued  silent  and  attentive,  and  his  fine  features  lost  even  that  calm 
serenity  that  wras  at  first  visible  on  them. 

Madelaine  also  felt  herself  under  the  weight  of  an  impression  that  was 
becoming  more  and  more  painful.  She  cast  around  her  eyes  alternately, 
with  fearful  looks  towards  the  princess  and  beseeching  ones  towards 
Adrienne,  as  though  she  were  supplicating  her  to  shorten  a conversation 
that  the  young  workwoman  foreboded  would  produce  fearful  conse- 
quences. 

But,  unfortunately,  Madame  Saint  Dizier  had  too  much  interest  in  pro- 
longing the  interview;  and  Mademoiselle  Cardoville,  drawing  fresh  courage 
and  bolder  confidence  from  the  presence  of  the  man  she  adored,  could  not 
too  much  enjoy  the  savage  spite  created  in  the  mind  of  the  devotee  on 
beholding  so  happy  an  amour,  in  defiance  of  all  the  infamous  conspiracies 
that  had  been  planned  by  herself  aid  her  accomplices. 

After  a short  silence,  Madame  St.  Dizier  recommenced  the  conversation 
by  saying,  in  her  softest  and  most  insinuating  tone,  “ My  dear  prince,  you 
cannot  believe  how  delighted  I have  been  at  learning  from  public  report — 
(for  hardly  anything  else  is  spoken  of,  and  with  reason)— at  learning,  I 
repeat,  your  deep  affection  for  my  dear  niece;  for,  having  now  no  doubt  on 
tbe  subject,  you  relieve  me  from  a very  unpleasant  embarrassment.” 

Djalma  made  no  answer,  but  regarded  Mademoiselle  Cardoville  with  a 
surprised  and  almost  dejected  air,  as  if  asking  what  she  wished  him  to  say 
to  her  aunt. 

The  latter  having  perceived  the  mute  interrogative,  continued — ■“  I will 


speak  a little  more  plainly.  Prince,  in  a word,  you  should  understand, 
that  finding  myself  the  nearest  relative  to  that  dear,  arch  young  lady,” — 
and  here  by  a look  she  designated  Adrienne, — “ I am  more  or  less,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  responsible  for  her  future  conduct — and,  lo  and  behold, 
prince ! you  arrive  most  opportunely  from  the  other  side  of  the  globe,  and 
generously  take  on  yourself  the  charge  of  that  future,  which  has  alarmed 
me  so  much.  It  is  charming!  it  is  excellent!  And  really  one  is  almost 
led  to  inquire  which  we  ought  most  to  envy  in  you — your  happiness  or 
your  courage!”  And  the  princess  cast  a look  of  diabolical  mischief  on 
Adrienne,  awaiting  her  answer  with  an  air  of  defiance. 

“ Listen  well,  dear  cousin,  to  my  kind  aunt,”  the  young  lady  hastened  to 
say,  with  a calm  smile.  “ It  is  only  just  now  that  this  affectionate  relative 
has  beheld  us — yourself  and  me — united  and  happy;  and  her  soul  is 
thereby  so  inundated  with  joy,  that  she  is  under  the  necessity  of  diffusing 
it — and  you  cannot  imagine  the  nature  of  the  diffusions  of  so  noble  a soul. 
Have  a little  patience,  and  you  shall  judge!”  And  then  Adrienne  continued, 
in  the  most  natural  manner  in  the  world,  “ I do  not  know  how  it  is,  in 
reference  to  these  diffusions  of  my  dear  aunt— for  there  can  be  little  con- 
nection between  them — but  I cannot  help  calling  to  mind  what  you  were 
saying,  cousin,  about  a certain  species  of  serpents  in  your  country,  which 
frequently,  when  making  an  ineffectual  bite, break  those  teeth  that  filter  the 
poison,  and  thus  absorb  the  deadly  venom,  so  that  they  themselves  become 
the  victims  of  the  poison  they  distil.  Now,  my  dear  aunt,  you,  who  have 
so  noble,  so  generous  a heart,  I am  sure  must  sympathize  very  tenderly 
with  these  poor  vipers.” 

The  devotee  cast  an  unforgiving  glance  on  her  niece,  and  replied,  in  fal- 
tering accents,  “ I do  not  very  well  perceive  the  application  of  this  piece  of 
natural  history.  Do  you,  prince?” 

Djalma  made  no  answer.  Leaning  with  his  elbow  on  the  mantelpiece, 
he  looked  more  angrily  and  more  searchingly  at  the  princess.  An  invo- 
luntary hatred  for  the  woman  had  taken  possession  of  him. 

“ Ah,  my  dear  aunt,”  said  Adrienne,  in  a tone  of  gentle  reproach,  “ have 
I then  made  a wrong  calculation  of  your  heart?  You,  then,  have  no 
sympathy,  even  for  vipers?  Gracious  heaven!  for  whom,  then,  can  you 
entertain  it?  And  yet,  after  all,  I can  easily  understand  how  it  is,”  added 
Adrienne,  as  though  musing  within  herself — “they  are  so  slender!  But 
let  us  drop  these  absurdities,”  she  continued,  gaily,  on  witnessing  the 
restrained  rage  of  the  devotee.  “ Tell  us  quickly,  kind  aunt,  all  the  tender 
feelings  the  sight  of  our  happiness  inspires  you  with.” 

“And  I hope  I shall  do  it  well,  my  amiable  niece.  In  the  first  place,  I 
cannot  too  much  congratulate  this  dear  prince,  on  having  come  from  the 
very  wilds  of  India  to  unite  himself  to  you,  in  the  fullest  confidence  and 
with  sealed  eyes,  the  worthy  nabob! — to  you,  poor  dear  child!  whom  we 
were  obliged  to  confine  as  insane  (in  order  to  furnish  the  best  excuse  we 
could  for  your  indecencies)— you  know  it  well — on  accouut  of  that  hand- 
some youth  who  was  found  concealed  in  your  room!  What  was  his  name? 
You  must  recollect  it;  or  is  it  possible  that  you  have  already  forgotten  it, 
you  faithless  little  flirt? — a very  handsome  lad — a poet,  too^  an’t  please 
you — a certain  Agricola  Baudoin,  who  was  detected  in  a secret  hiding- 
place  adjoining  your  bedchamber— an  unworthy  scandal  that  set  all  Paris 
talking.  For  you  are  not,  dear  prince,  about  to  marry  an  unknown  woman 
— the  name  of  your  intended  has  been  in  everybody’s  mouth  ” And  as,  at 
these  unexpected,  fearful  words,  Adrienne,  Djalma,  and  Madelaine, 
although  influenced  by  different  feelings,  remained  for  a moment  dumb 
with  surprise,  the  princess,  deeming  it  no  longer  necessary  to  impose  any 
restraint  on  her  fiendish  joy  and  triumphant  hatred,  exclaimed,  as  she  rose 
up  with  flushed  cheek  and  sparkling  eye,  addressing  herself  to  Adrienne — 
“ Yes,  I defy  you  to  contradict  me.  Were  we  not  compelled  to  coniine 
you,  under  the  pretence  that  you  were  mad?  Is  it  true  or  not  that  this 
mechanic,  your  favoured  lover  at  that  time,  was  found  hidden  in  your  bed- 
chamber?” 

At  so  horrible  an  accusation,  the  complexion  of  Djalma,  bright  and  trans- 
parent as  amber,  suddenly  became  dull  and  of  the  colour  of  lead;  his  eyes, 
fixed  and  3taring,  had  a white  circle  round  them;  his  upper  lip,  as  red  as 
scarlet,  was  convulsed  with  a sort  of  savage,  quivering  curl,  that  displayed 
his  small  white  teeth  tightly  set;  and  his  countenance  altogether  assumed 
at  this  moment  such  a fearfully  threatening  ferocity,  that  Madelaine 
shuddered  with  terror.  The  young  Indian,  carried  away  by  his  warmth 
and  the  violence  of  his  blood,  felt  a dizziness  of  thoughtless,  involuntary 
rage  — a fiery  commotion,  similar  to  that  which  makes  the  blood  of  a man 
of  honour  rush  from  his  heart  to  his  eyes  and  his  brain,  blinding  and  be- 
wildering him,  on  receiving  a blow  in  the  face.  If,  during  this  terrible 
moment— rapid  as  the  flash  of  lightning  that  illumines  the  cloud — action 
had  taken  the  place  of  the  thought  of  Djalma,  the  princess,  Adrienne, 
Madelaine,  and  himself,  would  have  been  annihilated  by  an  explosion  as 
awful  and  as  sudden  as  the  blasted  mine.  He  would  have  slain  the  princess, 
for  having  accused  Adrienne  of  such  infamous  treachery ; Adrienne,  for 
having  been  suspected  of  such  infamy ; Madelaine,  for  having  been  present 
at  the  accusation;  and  himself,  that  he  might  not  have  survived  such 
a horrible  deception.  But  wonderful!  his  maddened,  bloodshot  eye  had 
encountered  a look  from  Adrienne — a look  replete  with  dignity,  of  calm 
and  serene  assurance;  and  lo!  the  expression  of  ferocious  rage  that  had 
transported  the  Indian,  passed  away,  evanescent  as  lightning.  And  farther, 
to  the  profound  amazement  of  the  princess  and  the  young  workwoman,  in 
proportion  as  the  looks  cast  by  Djalma  on  Adrienne  became  more  fixed 
and  more  searching-,  and,  as  one  may  say,  better  understood  by  that  pure 
and  noble  creature,  not  only  did  the  Indian  soften  down,  but,  by  a rapid 
transformation,  his  countenance,  that  had  at  first  been  so  violently  troubled. 
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became  quite  calm,  and  speedily  reflected,  as  in  a mirror,  the  noble  confi- 
dence of  the  countenance  of  the  young  lady.  And  now  let  us  account 
physically,  as  one  may  say,  for  this  moral  revolution,  so  delightful  to  the 
alarmed  Madelaine,  and  so  hopeless  for  the  devotee. 

Scarcely  had  the  princess  distilled  the  atrocious  calumny  from  her  vene- 
mous  lips,  than  Djalma,  who  was  standing  before  the  mantelpiece,  in  the 
paroxysm  of  his  rage  abruptly  advanced  a step  towards  the  devotee;  but, 
as  though  desirous  of  moderating  his  fury,  he  had  seized  hold  of  the  marble 
chimney-piece,  which  he  seemed  to  be  pulverizing  with  his  iron  hand.  A 
convulsive  tremor  seized  his  whole  frame;  and  his  features,  that  had  become 
contracted  and  altered,  were  quite  terrifying. 

On  her  side,  Adrienne,  on  hearing  the  princess,  gave  way  at  first  to  a 
feeling  of  excited  indignation,  in  the  same  manner  as  Djalma  had  yielded 
to  a feeling  of  blind  fury.  She  hastily  arose,  with  a look  of  fire  and 
offended  pride,  but  sitting  down  almost  immediately,  by  the  conscientious- 
ness of  her  purity,  her  lovely  countenance  became  irradiated  by  a beauti- 
ful serenity;  and  it  was  then  that  her  eyes  encountered  those  of  Djalma. 
Dor  a second,  the  young  lady  was  still  more  afflicted  than  affrighted  by  the 
countenance  of  the  Indian.  “ Can  so  infamous  an  aspersion  exasperate 
him  to  such  a degree?”  said  Adrienne  to  herself.  “ He  suspects  me,  then?” 
But  to  this  reflection,  as  rapid  as  it  was  painful,  succeeded  an  intoxicating 
joy,  as  soon  as  the  eyes  of  Adrienne,  resting  on  those  of  the  Indian, 
instantaneously  perceived  that  his  savage  features  had  become  softened,  as 
it  were,  by  magic,  and  resumed  the  enchanting  loveliness  they  previously 
possessed.  And  thus  the  abominable  plot  of  Madame  Saint  Dizier  fell 
harmless  before  the  innocent,  honest,  and  confident  appearance  of  the 
countenance  of  Adrienne. 

And  this  was  not  all.  At  the  very  moment  that  the  princess  was  nearly 
choked  with  spite  and  anger,  on  witnessing  this  silent  but  expressive 
scene,  that  proved  the  wonderful  sympathy  existing  between  two  such 
beings,  who,  without  saying  one  word,  had  been  thoroughly  understood 
and  reassured  by  each  other  from  a simple  glance,  Adrienne,  with  a 
bewitching  smile,  and  a motion  of  playful  coquetry,  extended  her 
lovely  hand,  and  beckoned  to  Djalma,  who,  kneeling  down,  imprinted 
a burning  kiss  upon  it,  the  warmth  of  which  caused  a faint  blush  to 
make  its  appearance  on  the  forehead  of  the  young  lady.  The  Indian 
then,  placing  himself  on  the  ermine  carpet,  at  the  feet  of  Mademoiselle 
Cardoville,  in  an  attitude  replete  with  elegance  and  respect,  rested  his 
chin  on  the  palm  of  one  of  his  hands,  and,  absorbed  in  mute  admira- 
tion, contemplated  her  in  silence;  while  Adrienne,  bending  towards  him, 
smiling  and  joyous,  was  watching,  as  the  poet  says,  the  reflection  of  her 
eyes  in  his,  in  all  that  amorous  delight,  just  as  though  the  devotee,  who  was 
choking  with  hatred,  had  not  been  present.  Soon  after,  Adrienne,  as 
though  something  were  still  wanting  to  complete  her  happiness,  beckoned 
Madelaine  to  come  and  sit  by  the  side  of  her;  and  in  this  position,  with 
one  of  her  hands  in  that  of  her  excellent  friend,  Mademoiselle  Cardoville, 
smiling  on  Djalma,  in  adoration  before  her,  cast  on  the  more  and  more 
amazed  princess  a look  at  once  so  happy,  so  calm,  and  so  firm,  and  which 
depicted  so  courageously  the  invincible  serenity  of  her  felicity,  and  the  im- 
measurable height  of  contempt  for  her  calumnies,  that  Madame  Saint 
Dizier,  overwhelmed  and  stupified,  muttered  a few  unintelligible  words,  in 
a voice  trembling  with  rage,  and  then  losing  all  self-command,  rushed  pre- 
cipitately to  the  door.  But  at  this  moment,  Madelaine,  apprehensive  of 
some  snare,  some  conspiracy,  or  some  secret  perfidy,  determined,  after 
exchanging  a look  with  Adrienne,  to  follow  the  princess  to  her  carriage. 

The  enraged  disappointment  of  Madame  Saint  Dizier,  when  she  thus 
saw  herself  followed  and  watched  by  Madelaine,  appeared  so  comical  to 
Mademoiselle  Cardoville,  that  she  could  not  help  bursting  into  a fit  of  loud 
laughter;  and  it  was  on  hearing  this  contemptuous  mirth,  that  the  devotee, 
distracted  by  rage  and  despair,  quitted  that  house,  w'here  she  had  hoped  to 
have  sown  the  seeds  of  trouble  and  misery. 

Adrienne  and  Djalma  were  left  alone.  Before  noticing  the  scene  that 
passed  between  them,  a few  retrospective  words  are  indispensable.  It  may 
be  easily  imagined,  that,  from  the  moment  wherein  Mademoiselle  Cardo- 
ville and  the  Indian  had  again  met,  after  se  many  contrarieties,  that  their 
days  would  have  glided  on  in  indescribable  happiness.  Adrienne  applied 
herself  to  the  giving  opportunities  of  drawing  out,  as  it  were,  one  by  one, 
all  those  noble  qualities  of  Djalma,  of  which  she  had  read  the  brilliant 
recital  in  the  works  of  travellers.  The  young  lady  had  imposed  on  her- 
self that  affectionate  and  patient  study  of  his  character,  not  only  as  a justifi- 
cation of  the  exalted  affection  she  felt  for  him,  but  also  as  that  time  of 
trial,  to  which  she  had  assigned  a limit,  would  assist  in  moderating  and  dis- 
tracting the  transports  of  Dj  alma’s  love — a task  so  much  the  more  meri- 
torious on  the  part  of  Adrienne,  since  she  herself  experienced  the  same 
sentiments,  the  same  impassioned  ardour.  With  these  two  beings,  so 
perfectly  endowed  by  the  Creator,  the  burning  desire  of  the  senses  and  the 
more  elevated  aspirations  of  the  soul  were  equally  poised,  and  marvellously 
sustained  in  their  mutual  flight;  God  having  gifted  the  two  lovers  with  the 
rarest  beauty  of  person,  and  the  most  adorable  beauty  of  mind — to  legiti- 
mate, as  it  were,  the  irresistible  attraction  that  drew  them  towards  each 
other. 

As  we  have  previously  stated,  after  the  abrupt  departure  of  Madame 
Saint  Dizier,  followed  by  Madelaine,  Adrienne  and  Djalma  remained 
alone.  The  two  lovers,  thus  secluded  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
wrapt  up  in  the  delicious  dreams  of  their  own  prospective  happiness, 
indulged  themselves,  as  imaginative  lovers  often  do,  in  luxurious  and 
poetical  delineations  of  love  as  it  ought  to  be,  rather  than  sketches  of  love 
as  it  is.  Adrienne,  full  of  Sapphic  fire  and  liberty,  seemed  for  a while  as 


if  she  regarded  marriage  itself  as  a political  usurpation  of  human  power 
over  a divine  ordination  of  instinctive  love.  She  complained  of  the  tyranny 
of  the  laws  in  respect  to  woman  and  woman’s  rights;  of  the  usurpation  of 
the  male  in  the  matrimonial  relationship;  of  the  presumption  of  the  vow 
to  love  rather  than  the  vow  to  endeavour  to  love;  and  she  eloquently 
expatiated  on  many  impractical  connubial  theories,  which  in  modern  times 
have  been  presented  by  utopian  philosophers  before  the  public  mind,  but 
havo  met  with  little  encouragement  even  in  France,  where  philosophical 
libertinism  most  widely  prevails.  She  spoke  burning  words  into  the 
astonished  ear  of  Djalma,  who  had  never  heard  such  doctrines  broached, 
but  who,  altogether  lost  in  his  passional  excitement,  seemed  ready  to 
receive  as  everlasting  truth  and  beauty  whatever  came  forth  from  lips  so 
divine.  But  still  he  wondered  why  the  day  of  happiness  was  prolonged, 
and  Adrienne  still  mysteriously  spoke  of  a reason  for  delay  which  lie 
coidd  not  comprehend.  He  was  ready  for  marriage — any  marriage.  She 
was  anxious  for  a purer  marriage  than  law  could  furnish.  Pure  in  heart, 
she  longed  to  realize  a poetic  dream  of  purity,  and  felt  bewildered  in  the 
labyrinth  of  her  own  excited  fancy.  He  was  equally  so;  but  urged  the 
claims  of  love  so  eloquently,  with  tone  so  electrical,  person  so  handsome, 
and  heart  so  full  and  passionate,  that  Adrienne,  feeling  the  languor  of 
mental  absorption  coming  over  her,  by  a strong  effort  of  her  will,  arose, 
rushed  to  the  door  which  communicated  with  the  chamber  of  Madelaine, 
cryiag,  “Sister!  sister!  save  me!  save  us!” 

A second  scarcely  elapsed,  when  Mademoiselle  Cardoville,  still  pure  and 
beautiful,  with  her  face  bathed  in  tears,  was  clasped  in  the  arms  of  Made- 
laine, while  Djalma,  not  venturing  to  follow,  was  respectfully  kneeling  at 
the  threshold  of  the  door. 

CiiArTEU  CLXX1V. — Ambition. 

A few  days  after  the  preceding  interview,  Rodin  was  alone  in  his  bed- 
room, in  the  house  in  Vaugirard  Street,  where  he  had  so  courageously 
submitted  to  the  moxas  of  Doctor  Baleinier.  His  hands  were  thrust  into  the 
hind  pockets  of  his  walking-coat;  and  with  his  head  inclined  towards  his 
bosom,  the  Jesuit  was  in  a state  of  deep  reflection;  and  his  uncertain  step, 
at  times  quick,  and  at  others  slow,  betrayed  his  agitation.  “ With  regard 
to  Rome,”  muttered  Rodin  to  himself,  “ I am  perfectly  at  ease.  Every- 
thing is  going  on  favourably  there.  The  abdication  is,  as  one  may  say, 
agreed  upon;  and  if  I can  pay  them  the  price  stipulated,  the  cardinal 
prince  has  assured  me  of  a majority  of  nine  in  the  approaching  conclave. 
Our  general  is  with  me.  The  doubts  that  Cardinal  Malipieri  had  con- 
ceived have  been  dissipated,  or  are,  at  least,  dying  away.  But  still  I am 
not  altogether  easy  as  to  the  correspondence  they  say  Father  d’Aigrigny 
has  been  carrying  on  with  this  Malipieri.  I have  never  been  able  to  dis- 
cover anything  about  it.  But  no  matter.  This  ex-swordsman  is  a man 
condemned — his  business  is  settled;  a little  patience,  and  he  shall  be  exe- 
cuted.” And  the  livid  lips  of  Rodin  became  contracted  by  one  of  those 
frightful  grins  that  imparted  to  his  countenance  the  appearance  of  a fiend. 
After  a pause,  he  continued: — “The  funeral  of  that  free-thinker,  the  phi- 
lanthropic friend  of  the  artisan,  took  place  the  day  before  yesterday,  at 
Saint  Ilerem.  Francis  Hardy  died  in  one  of  those  fits  of  ecstatic  deli- 
rium. I have  his  donation.  This  is  quite  certain.  Whatever  may  be 
pleaded,  the  dead  dannot  speak.”  Rodin  remained  for  a few  moments 
thoughtful,  and  then  continued,  in  a musing  tone: — “There  remain  only 
that  red-haired  woman  and  her  mulatto.  We  are  now  at  the  27th  of  May, 
and  the  1st  of  June  is  close  at  hand,  and  this  infatuated  amorous  couple 
seem  to  be  invulnerable.  The  princess  thought  she  had  hit  on  a capital 
point,  and  I should  have  thought  so  too.  It  certainly  was  excellent  to 
have  recollected  the  discovery  of  Agricola  Baudoin  with  this  silly  girl,  for 
the  Indian  tiger  roared  with  ferocious  jealousy;  but  no  sooner  had  the 
amorous  dove  cooed  from  the  end  of  her  rosy  beak,  than  the  imbecile  brute 
drew  in  his  claws,  and  fell  fawning  at  her  feet.  ’Twas  a pity!  Something, 
however,  must  be  done  there.  And  the  step  of  Rodin  became  more  and 
more  agitated.  “ There  is  nothing  more  strange,”  continued  lie,  “ than  the 
association  of  ideas.  In  comparing  this  carrotty  woman  to  a dove  ( colombe ), 
how  does  it  happen  that  the  recollection  of  that  infamous  old  woman, 
nicknamed  Saint  Colombe,  whom  that  jolly  droll  fellow,  James  Dumoulin, 
used  to  make  love  to,  and  whom  the  Abbe  Corbinet,  I hope,  will  work 
upon  to  our  advantage — how  comes  it,  I say,  that  the  recollection  of  such  a 
hag  should  flit  across  my  mind?  I have  frequently  observed,  also,  that 
the  most  incredible  incidents  have  furnished  the  poet  with  rhymes,  and 
that  the  germ  of  the  finest  ideas  has  sometimes  lain  hidden  in  a single 
word.  In  an  association  as  absurd  as  this,  that  abominable  sorceress, 
Saint  Colombe,  and  the  beautiful  Adrienne  Cardoville,  there  is,  indeed, 
about  as  much  connection  between  them  as  in  earrings  for  a cat,  or  a neck- 
lace for  a fish.  No,  no,  there  can  be  nothing  in  it.” 

Rodin  had  scarcely  pronounced  these  words  than  he  gave  a sudden 
start;  his  countenance  beamed,  at  first,  with  sinister  delight,  but  speedily 
took  an  expression  of  musing  wonder — the  same  as  comes  over  an  asto- 
nished and  overjoyed  artist  when  accident  has  furnished  him  with  some 
unexpected  discovery. 

Suddenly,  with  head  erect,  and  open,  sparkling  eyes,  his  flabby  wrinkled 
cheeks  heaving  under  a sort  of  swelling  pride,  Rodin  raised  himself  to  his 
full  height,  crossed  his  arms  with  an  indefinable  expression  of  triumph, 
and  exclaimed,  “ Oh!  how  beautiful,  how  admirable,  how  wonderful  are 
those  mysterious  evolutions  of  the  mind,  those  unfathomable  connections 
of  human  thought,  which,  frequently  emanating  from  some  idle  word,  give 
birth  to  splendid,  luminous,  and  expansive  ideas!  Can  t h i be  weakness? 
Can  it  be  grandeur?  Wonderful,  wonderful,  wonderful!  First  of  all,  I 
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likened  that  red-headed  girl  to  a dove;  that  comparison  reminded  me  of 
the  old  hag  who  has  trafficked  in  the  souls  and  bodies  of  so  many  creatures. 
Then  vulgar  proverbs  ran  in  my  head — ‘Earrings  for  a cat’ — ‘A  necklace 
for  a fish;’  and  suddenly,  from  this  very  word  necklace  (collier),  the  light 
flashed  upon  my  mind,  and  cleared  away  the  darkness  in  which  it  has  been  so 
long  involved  while  vainly  thinking  on  these  invulnerable  lovers.  Yes,  this 
single  word,  necklace,  is  the  golden  key  that  has  opened  a closet  in  my 
brain,  which  has  stupidly  been  closed  since  I don’t  know  when.”  And 
after  pacing  about  with  renewed  precipitation,  Rodin  continued: — “Yes, 
we  must  try  it.  The  more  I reflect  upon  it,  the  more  feasible  the  plan 
appears.  Only  that  hag,  Saint  Colombe,  how  is  she  to' be -gained  over? 
Oh,  by  that  buffoon,  James  Dumoulin.  Good!  But  the  other — the  other 
—where  shall  I find  her?  And  how  to  find  her?  Ah,  there  is  the 
stumbling-block ! I see  that  I was  rather  too  hasty  in  crying  victory.” 

And  Rodin  then  resumed  his  unsteady  gait,  fiercely  biting  his  nails,  as 
wrapt  in  the  deepest  thought;  and,  for  some  moments,  his  mind  was  so 
perplexed,  that  large  pearly  drops  of  perspiration  were  visible  on  his 
vile  sallow  brow.  He  continued,  hy  turns,  moving  backwards  and  for- 
wards, standing  still,  and  stamping  his  feet  on  the  ground;  then,  raising 
his  eyes  to  heaven,  as  if  seeking  for  inspiration,  he  stood  biting  the  nails 
of  his  right  hand,  scratching  his  head  with  his  left,  and  occasionally  letting 
fall  exclamations  of  rage,  spite,  and  hope,  as  they  alternately  arose  and 
subsided.  If  the  motives  to  the  deep  thought  of  this  monster  had  not  been 
of  so  horrible  a character,  it  would  have  been  a curious  and  interesting 
spectacle  to  have  been  invisibly  present  at  the  labour  of  this  powerful 
brain  in  travail — to  follow,  one  by  one,  the  rapid  succession  of  good  and 
evil  thoughts  as  they  flittingly  impressed  his  changeful  countenance  during 
the  hatching  of  the  project,  on  which  he  had  brought  to  bear  all  the 
resources  and  all  the  power  of  his  strong  intellect. 

The  work,  in  short,  appeared  to  be  advancing,  and  drawing  towards  a 
close;  for  Rodin  continued:  “Yes,  yes,  it  is  hazardous,  it  is  bold,  it  is 
adventurous;  but  it  is  speedy,  and  the  consequences  may  be  incalculable. 
Who  can  foresee  the  effects  of  the  springing  of  a mine?”  Then,  yielding 
to  the  excitement  of  an  enthusiasm  very  uncommon  with  him,  the  Jesuit 
exclaimed,  with  a countenance  beaming  with  joy,  “ Ob,  the  passions,  the 
passions!  What  magic  chords  for  him  who  knows  how  to  strike  them  with 
a light,  skilful,  and  vigorous  hand!  And  how  splendid  is  the  power  of 
thought — bv  heavens!  it  is  indeed  splendid.  Who,  after  that,  shall  speak 
of  the  wonders  of  the  acorn  that  becomes  an  oak,  of  the  grain  of  corn  that 
ripens  into  an  ear?  But  months  must  elapse  before  that  grain  of  corn  can 
develope  itself ; and,  as  for  the  acorn,  it  requires  centuries  before  it  can 
attain  to  its  fullest  maturity;  while  this  word,  necklace,  composed  of  only 
eight  letters — yes!  this  single  word,  this  solitary  germ,  that  has  only  been 
sown  a few  minutes  in  my  brain,  has  gone  on  increasing — suddenly 
increasing — until  it  has  become,  at  this  moment,  something  as  huge  as  an 
oak!  Yes!  this  single  word  has  been  the  germ  of  an  idea,  which,  like  the 
oak,  has  a thousand  subterraneous  shoots;  and,  like  the  oak,  branches 
upwards  towards  the  sky.  Eor  it  is  to  the  greater  glory  of  the  Lord  that 
I am  acting— yes!  of  that  Being,  such  as  they  make  him,  such  as  they 
describe  him,  and  such  as  I will  maintain  him,  should  I succeed — and  I shall 
succeed!  for  these  wretched  Renneponts  shall  pass  away  like  shadows. 
Eor  what,  after  all,  does  it  signify,  in  the  moral  order  of  things  of  which 
I shall  be  the  Messiah,  whether  these  people  live  or  die?  Why  should 
their  lives  be  suffered  to  weigh  in  the  balance  with  the  great  destinies  of 
the  world,  while  this  inheritance,  that  I am  about  to  throw  into  the  scale 
with  a bold  hand,  will  enable  me  to  ascend  to  a position  wherefrom  I can 
even  rule  over  many  kings,  over  many  people,  whatever  they  may  say, 
whatever  they  may  do,  or  however  they  may  declaim ? The  simpletons! 
the  twofold  fools!  No,  no!  on  the  contrary,  the  good,  the  pious,  the 
praiseworthy  fools!  They  fancy  they  are  ruining  us — we  gentlemen  of 
the  church — while  roaring  with  loud  voices,  ‘ You  may  have  the  spiritual, 
but  we  will  take  care  of  the  temporal!'  Oh,  their  conscience  and  their 
modesty  inspire  fine  suggestions  when  they  declare  that  they  lay  no  claim 
to  the  spiritual,  that  they  abandon  the  spiritual,  that  they  despise  the 
spiritual — and  then,  they  fancy  they  have  nothing  in  common  with  the 
spiritual.  Oh,  the  venerable  asses!  They  don’t  perceive  that,  eager  as 
they  are  for  the  right  to  all  the  good  things,  it  is  by  the  spiritual  only 
they  can  acquire  the  right  to  the  temporal — just  as  though  it  were  not  by 
the  mind  that  the  body  is  governed.  They  leave  us  the  spiritual — they 
scorn  the  spiritual — that  is  to  say,  the  dominion  over  the  conscience,  the 
soul,  the  mind,  the  heart,  and  the  judgment;  the  spiritual — that  is  to  say, 
the  power  of  dispensing,  in  the  name  of  heaven,  punishment,  pardon,  recom- 
pense, and  remission,  and  that  too  without  control,  in  the  shade  and  secrecy 
of  the  confessional,  without  the  looby  Temporal  perceiving  anything  in  all 
that — he  who  is  only  for  the  body  and  material  substance,  and  who  joyfully 
smooths  his  fat  paunch.  But  every  now  and  then  he  finds  Out,  a little 
too  late,  that  if  he  pretends  to  have  the  body,  we  are  in  possession  of  the 
suul;  and  as  the  soul  has  the  direction  of  the  body,  it  finishes  by  the  body 
coming  over  to  us;  and  at  last,  with  the  natural  stupidity  of  goodman 
Temporal,  he  stands  gaping,  with  his  hands  on  his  fat  belly,  and  staring 
eyes,  exclaiming,  ‘ Ah,  my  God,  is  it  possible!’  ” 

Then  bursting  into  a loud  laugh  of  savage  contempt,  Rodiu  continued, 
while  hastily  pacing  up  and  down,  “Ah,  that  I may  attain — that  I may 
attain  to  the  good  fortune  of  Sextus  Quintus ; and  the  world  shall  then  see, 
some  fine  morning,  on  its  awakening,  what  that  spiritual  power  is  in  hands 
like  mine — in  the  hands  of  a priest  who,  for  fifty  years,  has  remained 
squalid,  parsimonious,  and  continent;  and  who,  even  should  he  attain  the 
popedom,  will  die  squalid,  parsimonious,  and  continent!”  As  he  pro- 


nounced these  words,  Rodin  was  absolutely  terrifying.  All  that  we  have 
heard  of  the  sanguinary,  sacrilegious,  execrable  ambition  of  some  too  cele- 
brated popes,  appeared  to  be  condensed  in  bloody  characters  on  the  brow 
of  this  son  of  Ignatius!  An  irritable  desire  for  domination  had  inflamed 
the  foul  blood  of  the  Jesuit;  he  was  covered  with  hot  perspiration,  and  a 
sort  of  nauseous  vapour  enveloped  him. 

The  noise  of  a post-chaise,  that  had  entered  the  court-yard  of  the  house, 
suddenly  attracted  his  attention;  and  vexed  that  he  had  suffered  himself  to 
be  so  carried  away  by  his  transports,  he  took  from  his  pocket  a dirty 
handkerchief  with  red  and  white  spots,  dipped  the  corner  of  it  into  a glass 
of  water,  and  just  wiped  his  forehead,  cheeks,  and  temples;  and  then,  going 
to  the  window,  he  peeped  through  the  Venetian  blinds  to  see  who  the 
traveller  was  that  had  arrived.  The  projection  of  a ledge  over  the  door, 
close  to  which  the  carriage  had  stopped,  prevented  his  ascertaining  this. 
“ It  does  not  matter,”  said  he,  gradually  recovering  his  self-possession,  “ I 
shall  know  presently  who  it  is.  I will  write  at  once  to  that  buffoon,  James 
Dumoulin,  to  tell  him  to  come  here  immediately.  He  served  me  well  and 
faithfully  in  regard  to  that  unfortunate  young  girl  who  used  to  annoy  me 
so  in  the  Rue  Clovis  with  her  stanzas  from  that  infernal  Beranger.  Du- 
moulin on  this  occasion  may  render  me  a greater  service.  I must  not 
lose  sight  of  him,  for  he  will  be  very  useful.” 

Rodin  sat  down  to  the  table,  and  wrote. 

At  the  end  of  a few  seconds,  some  one  knocked  at  the  door,  which  was 
double  locked,  contrary  to  the  regulations;  but,  owing  to  his  influence  and 
and  importance,  Rodin  had  obtained  from  his  general  the  favour  of  being 
disencumbered  of  an  associate,  called  a socius  (the  place  which  Rodin  him- 
self occupied  near  Eather  d’Aigrigny  at  the  commencement  of  this  tale), 
for  a certain  time,  under  the  pretext  of  the  interests  of  the  society;  and  he 
was  thus  frequently  enabled  to  commit  numerous  infractions  on  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  society.  A servant  entered  and  handed  Rodin  a letter. 

The  latter  took  it,  but  before  he  opened  it,  he  said  to  the  man,  “ What 
carriage  is  that  which  has  just  arrived?” 

“ It  is  from  Rome,  father,”  said  the  servant,  with  a how. 

“ From  Rome !”  said  Rodin,  abruptly;  and,  spite  of  himself,  an  unac- 
countable anxiety  overspread  his  features;  but  he  soon  calmly  added,  still 
holding  the  unopened  letter  in  his  hand,  “ And  who  was  in  the  carriage?” 
“ A reverend  father  of  our  holy  society.” 

Notwithstanding  his  eager  curiosity,  for  he  knew  that  a reverend  father, 
when  travelling  post,  was  invariably  charged  with  some  hasty  and  important 
mission,  Rodin  asked  no  further  questions  on  the  subject,  but  said,  pointing 
to  the  letter  he  held,  “ Where  does  this  letter  come  from?” 

“ From  our  house  at  Saint  Herein,  father.” 

Rodin  then  observed  the  writing  more  attentively,  and  recognised  it  as 
that  of  Eather  d’Aigrigny,  who  had  been  charged  with  assisting  M.  Hardy 
in  his  last  moments.  The  letter  contained  these  words: — 

“ 1 have  dispatched  an  express  to  your  reverence,  to  acquaint  you  with  a 
fact  that  is,  perhaps,  marc  strange  than  important.  After  the  funeral  of  M. 
Francis  Hardy,  the  coffin  containing  his  remains  was  temporarily  deposited 
in  a vault  underneath  our  chapel,  till  we  might  he  able  to  convey  the  body  to 
the  cemetery  of  the  neighbouring  town.  But  this  morning,  when  the  persons 
descended  into  the  vault,  to  make  the  necessary  preparations  for  its  removal, 
the  coffin  had  disappeared." 

Rodin  started  with  astonishment,  and  said,  “That  really  is  strange!” 
He  then  continued  to  read: — 

“ All  our  endeavours  to  discover  the  perpetrators,  or  the  traces  of  this 
sacrilegious  robbery,  have  been  vain.  The  chapel  standing , as  you  know,  de- 
tached from  our  house,  and  having  no  one  to  keep  a watch  there,  it  was  easy  to 
get  in  without  creating  any  alarm.  All  that  we  have  been  able  to  discover, 
from  the  ground  having  been  saturated  with  rain,  are  the  recent  marks  of  a 
four-wheeled  carriage;  but  even  these  marks  were  lost  sight  of  at  some  distance 
from  the  chapel,  the  traces  not  being  distinguishable  on  the  sand,  so  that  it 
was  impossible  to  follow  them." 

“Who  can  have  carried  off  the  body?”  said  Rodin,  with  a thoughtful 
air;  “ or  who  can  have  any  interest  in  such  a matter?”  He  continued:  - 
“ Fortunately  the  death  has  been  properly  certified  and  legally  registered. 
A physician  from  Etampes  came  and  demanded  to  see  the  deceased ; so  that 
the  death,  is  perfectly  and  regularly  established,  and,  consequently,  our  right  to 
inherit,  granted,  by  him  by  the  deed  of  gift  whereby  he  made  over  to  us  all 
his  property,  is  incontestably  available  on  every  point.  I have  thought  it  my 
duty  to  send  this  express  to  your  reverence,  in  order  that  you  may  advise 
respecting  it,  Sfc." 

After  a moment’s  reflection,  Rodin  said  to  himself,  “ D’Aigrigny  is  right. 
It  is  a circumstance  more  strange  than  important;  nevertheless,  I cannot 
help  thinking  that  we  ought  to  inquire  into  it.”  Turning  towards  the 
servant  who  had  brought  the  letter,  Rodin  said,  handing  him  the  one  ho 
had  just  written  to  Nini-Moulin,  “ Carry  that  directly  to  the  address,  and 
wait  for  an  answer.” 

“ Very  well,  father.” 

Just  as  the  servant  had  quitted  the  room,  one  of  the  reverend  fathers 
entered,  and  said  to  Rodin,  “ The  Reverend  Father  Caboccini,  from  Rome, 
has  this  moment  arrived,  charged  with  a mission  to  your  reverence  from 
our  most  reverend  general.” 

“Where  is  the  Reverend  Eather  Caboccini?” 

“ In  the  adjoining  room,  father.”  ' 

“ Request  him  to  come  in ; and  leave  us  together,”  said  Rodin. 

A moment  after,  the  Reverend  Eather  Caboccini,  from  Rome,  entered 
the  room,  and  remained  alone  with  Rodin. 
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Chapter  CLXXV. — The  Ex-Socius  and  his  Shadow. 

The  Reverend  Father  Caboceini,  a Romish  Jesuit  with  whom  Rodin  was 
now  closeted,  was  a little,  fat,  podgy  man,  rather  more  than  thirty  years 
of  age;  and  whose  short,  black  cassock  was  protruded  to  its  fullest  extent 
by  his  capacious  stomach.  The  good  little  father  had  lost  an  eye,  but  the 
one  that  was  left  sparkled  with  vivacity.  Ilis  round,  merry,  laughing  face 
was  splendidly  crowned  with  a thick,  chesnut  head  of  hair,  curling  like 
that  of  an  infantine  wax  figure;  while  the  cordial  bearing,  approaching  to 
familiarity,  and  brisk  expansive  manners,  were  wonderfully  in  keeping  with 
the  coimtenace  of  the  new  comer. 

Rodin,  in  a second,  unmasked  the  Italian  emissary;  and  as  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  his  company,  and  had  all  the  tricks  of  Rome  at  his  fingers’ 
ends,  he  experienced  at  first  a sort  of  gloomy  presentiment  at  sight  of  the 
joyous  little  father  with  his  affable  manners.  He  would  have  been  less 
alarmed  at  the  appearance  of  some  bony,  lanky  father,  with  an  austere, 
sepulchral  countenance;  for  he  was  aware  that  the  society  exerted  all 
possible  endeavours  to  mislead  the  inquisitive  by  the  physiognomy  and 
exterior  of  its  agents.  And  if  the  presentiments  of  Rodin  were  well 
founded,  judging  from  the  cordial,  outward  show  of  this  missionary,  he 
must  have  been  charged  with  a most  fatal  errand. 

Distrustful  and  vigilant,  with  his  mind  and  eye  upon  the  watch,  like  an 
old  wolf,  who  was  preparing  for  or  scenting  out  an  attack  or  a surprise, 
Rodin,  according  to  custom,  was  slowly  and  insinuatingly  approaching  the 
little  one-eyed  man,  in  order  to  gain  time  safely  to  examine  and  penetrate 
beyond  his  outward  skin.  But  the  Roman  would  not  leave  him  such  an 
opportunity ; for  so  warm  was  his  affection,  that  almost  with  one  bound  he 
sprang  from  the  door  to  the  neck  of  Rodin,  which  he  clasped  in  his  arms 
with  ecstacy,  saluting  him  again  and  again  on  both  cheeks  so  copiously, 
and  with  such  ardour,  that  the  kisses  resounded  from  one  end  of  the  room 
to  the  other.  Rodin  had  never  in  his  life  met  with  such  a reception;  and 
more  and  more  uneasy  at  the  roguery  that  must  have  been  cloaked  under 
such  warm  embraces,  and  secretly  irritated,  moreover,  by  his  dark  sus- 
picions, the  French  Jesuit  exerted  all  his  energies  to  release  himself  from 
the  marks  of  such  exaggerated  affection  on  the  part  of  the  Romish  Jesuit. 
But  the  latter  kept  his  hold  fairly  and  firmly,  for  although  his  arms  were 
short,  they  were  strong;  and  Rodin  was  saluted  and  re-saluted  by  the 
little,  fat,  one-eyed  man,  until  the  latter  was  obliged  to  stop  for  want  of 
breath. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  state  that  these  extravagant  embraces  were  inter- 
larded with  the  most  friendly,  the  most  affectionate,  and  the  most  fraternal 
exclamations,  all  of  which  were  expressed  in  tolerably  good  French,  but 
with  a strongly  marked  Italian  accent,  and  for  which  we  must  beg  the 
favour  of  the  reader  to  imagine  that  the  provincialism  must  have  been 
extremely  comical,  after  we  shall  have  given  him  one  or  two  specimens. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  recollected  that,  alive  to  the  dangers  his  ambitious 
manoeuvres  would  probably  draw  upon  him,  and  knowing  from  histoi'y 
that  the  use  of  poison  had  frequently  been  resorted  to  at  Romo,  as  a 
political  or  state  expedient,  Rodin,  having  had  all  his  misgivings  aroused 
by  the  arrival  of  Cardinal  Malipieri,  and  attacked  about  the  same  time  by 
a sudden  infliction  of  the  cholera,  in  ignorance  that  the  dreadful  pain  he 
was  then  suffering  from  was  a consequence  of  the  contagion,  exclaimed, 
casting  a fierce  glance  on  the  Roman  prelate,  “ I am  poisoned  !” 

The  same  misgivings  involuntarily  took  possession  of  the  mind  of  the 
Jesuit,  while  endeavouring  by  violent,  but  vain  efforts,  to  release  himself 
from  the  hug  of  the  emissary  of  his  General;  and  he  said  to  himself,  “ This 
one-eyed  man  is  really  very  affectionate,  providing  there  is  no  poison  concealed 
under  these  Judas-like  kisses !” 

At  length,  however,  the  good,  little  Father  Caboceini,  exhausted  and 
breathless,  was  compelled  to  relinquish  His  hold  of  the  neck  of  Rodin,  who, 
adjusting  his  dirty  collar,  cravat,  and  old  waistcoat,  that  had  been  put  a 
little  out  of  order  by  such  a storm  of  salutes,  said,  morosely,  “ Your 
servant,  father,  your  servant;  there  was  no  necessity  for  such  an  abundance 
of  salutations.” 

Without,  however,  making  any  reply  to  this  gentle  reproach,  the  good 
little  father,  fixing  his  only  eye  upon  Rodin  with  an  enthusiastic  look,  and 
accompanying  the  glance  with  a lively  gesture,  exclaimed,  in  His  provincial 
accent,  “ At  length  I behold  dis  superb  loight  of  our  holy  society,  and  cannot 
resist  de  pleasure  of  clasping  it  to  my  heart ! So,  again — again  !”  And  as 
the  good  little  father  had  thoroughly  regained  his  breath,  he  was  preparing 
to  make  a fresh  attack  of  embraces,  but  Rodin,  hastily  retreating  a step 
or  two,  and  stretching  out  his  arms  as  if  to  protect  himself,  exclaimed  to 
his  unmerciful  hugger,  alluding  to  the  comparison  illogically  used  by  Father 
Caboceini,  “ Stop,  stop,  father!  in  the  first  place,  we  do  not  clasp  a light 
against  our  hearts;  and  in  the  second,  I am  not  a light,  but  simply  an 
obscure  and  humble  labourer  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord.” 

The  Roman  replied,  emphatically,  “You  are  right,  father;  we  do  not 
clasp  a light  to  our  hearts;  but  we  prostrate  ourselves  before  it,  while 
admiring  its  brilliant,  dazzling  spendour.”  And  Caboceini  was  about  to 
suit  the  action  to  the  word,  and  would  have  knelt  before  Rodin,  had  not 
the  latter  prevented  such  an  adulation,  by  seizing  the  Roman’s  arm,  and 
impatiently  saying  to  him,  “ This  is  a species  of  idolatry,  father:  let  us 
pass  over  my  qualifications,  and  proceed  at  once  to  the  object  of  your 
journey.  What  has  occasioned  it?” 

“ The  object,  my  dear  father — the  object  has  filled  me  with  pleasure, 
happiness,  and  affection.  I have  endeavoured,  to  impress  the  latter  on  you  i 
by  my  caresses  ant!  salutations,  for  my  heart  is  overflowing;  and  it  was  | 
with  the  utmost  difficulty  I restrained  it  on  my  journey,  for  it  was  almost 


bounding  here  towards  you,  my  dear  father,  for  the  object  transported  me 

— delighted  me— the  object — it ” 

“ But  this  object  that,  has  delighted  you  so  much?”  exclaimed  Rodin, 
quite  out  of  patience  with  these  southern  exaggerations,  and  interrupting 
the  Roman,  “ this  object! — what  is  it?” 

“This  rescript,  from  our  most  excellent  and  reverend  General,  will 
inform  you  of  it,  my  very  dear  father.” 

And  Caboceini  drew  from  his  portfolio  a letter  sealed  with  three  seals, 
which  he  respectfully  kissed  before  handing  it  to  Rodin,  who  then  took  it; 
and,  after  having  kissed  it  with  the  same  ceremony,  broke  the  seals  with 
burning  anxiety.  While  reading  it,  the  features  of  the  Jesuit  remained 
perfectly  immoveable;  but  the  violent  pulsation  of  his  temporal  arteries 
betrayed  his  internal  emotion.  Nevertheless,  coolly  putting  the  letter  into 
his  pocket,  Rodin  looked  at  the  Roman,  and  said,  “ It  shall  be  done  as  our 
most  excellent  General  has  directed.” 

“ Very  well,  father,”  exclaimed  Caboceini,  with  a rekindling  of  warmth 
and  admiration  of  every  gradation;  “ it  is  I that  am  to  be  the  shadow  of 
your  light — your  second  self.  I shall  have  the  happiness  of  never  quitting 
you,  day  nor  night;  of  being  your  socius.  In  a word,  since  the  indulgence 
of  your  not  having  had  one  for  some  time  past  has  been  conceded  to  you, 
agreeably  to  your  request,  for  the  better  interest  of  the  affairs  of 
our  holy  society,  our  most  excellent  General  lias  thought  fit  to  send  me 
from  Rome  to  fill  this  office  near  you — an  immense  and  unhoped-tor 
favour,  that  has  caused  my  heart  to  overflow  with  gratitude  towards  our 
General  and  affection  towards  you.” 

“The  game  is  very  well  played,”  thought  Rodin,  “but  I am  not  quite 
so  green ; and  it  is  only  in  a kingdom  of  blind  subjects  that  one-eyed 
people  govern.” 

* * * * * * * 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  when  this  scene  took  place  between  the  Jesuit 
and  his  new  socius,  Nini-Moulin,  after  having  received,  in  the  presence  of 
Caboceini,  bis  instructions  from  Rodin,  wended  his  way  to  the  house  of 
Madame  Saint  Colombe. 

Chapter  CLXXVI. — Madame  Saint  Colombe. 

Madame  Saint  Colombe,  who,  at  the  commencement  of  this  history,  had 
gone  to  inspect  the  house  and  grounds  at  Cardoville,  with  the  intention  of 
purchasing  that  property,  had  realized  a fortune  by  keeping  a milliner's 
shop  under  the  wooden  galleries  of  the  Palais  Royal,  about  the  time  of  the 
entrance  of  the  allied  armies  into  Paris.  A singular  sort  of  shop,  wherein 
the  work-girls  were  always  much  handsomer  and  better  looking  than  the 
caps  and  bonnets  they  dealt  in. 

It  would  be  a difficult  matter  to  say  by  what  means  this  creature  had 
been  enabled  to  amass  a fortune,  so  considerable,  as  to  induce  the  reverend 
fathers,  who  were  always  perfectly  indifferent  as  to  the  origin  o!  the 
wealth,  provided  they  could  pocket  it  (for  the  greater  glory  of  God),  to 
have  an  eye  upon  it.  They  had,  however,  proceeded  according  to  the 
ABC  of  their  trade.  This  woman  possessed  a weak,  gross,  vulgar  mind, 
and  when  the  fathers  had  succeeded  in  introducing  themselves  to  her,  they 
did  not  begin  by  too  harshly  blaming  her  past  infamous  conduct,  hut  they 
even  found  means  of  making  excuses  for  her  peccadilloes — -their  morality 
being  of  an  easy  and  complaisant  nature;  declaring,  however,  at  the  same 
time,  that  as,  by  age,  a calf  becomes  an  ox,  little  sins  would  in  the  same 
manner  enlarge,  and  grow  into  impenitence;  and  that  increasing,  and 
growing  old,  they  would  finish  by  attaining  the  proportions  of  enormous 
sins.  And  then,  as  the  dreaded  punishments  of  such  enormous  sins,  would 
be  forced  into  play  the  phantasmagoria  of  the  devil  with  his  horns,  his 
flames,  and  pitchfork;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  repression  of  these  pec- 
cadilloes should  be  brought  about  in  time,  and  should  be  confirmed  by 
some  handsome  and  magnificent  donation,  the  reverend  fathers  would  con- 
tend manfully,  send  Lucifer  back  to  his  furnaces,  and  secure  to  Saint 
Colombe — always  receiving  full  value  for  the  same  in  money  or  lands — a 
happy  place  among  the  elect. 

Notwithstanding  the  ordinary  efficacy  of  these  means,  the  present  con- 
version was  beset  with  a great  many  difficulties.  Saint  Colombe,  having 
been  subject  from  time  to  time  to  terrible  relapses  into  her  juvenile 
pursuits,  had  tired  out  two  or  three  of  her  spiritual  aids;  while  Nini- 
Moulin,  seriously  coveting  the  fortune,  and  consequently  the  hand  of  this 
creature,  had  been  a serious  obstacle  to  the  projects  of  the  reverend 
fathers.  At  the  moment  the  religious  writer  waited  upon  Saint  Colombe, 
as  an  emissary  from  Rodin,  she  was  occupying  an  apartment  on  the  first 
floor  of  a house  in  Richelieu  Street;  for,  notwithstanding  her  desire  for 
privacy,  this  woman  found  infinite  pleasure  in  the  deafening  noise  and 
turbulent  bustle  of  a crowded  thoroughfare.  Her  lodgings  were  hand- 
s'oinely  furnished,  but  almost  always  dirty  and  in  disorder,  notwithstanding, 
or  rather,  in  consequence  of  the  cares  of  two  or  three  servants,  with 
whom  Saint  Colombe,  by  turns,  lived  in  tbe  most  affectionate  fellowship; 
or  quarrelled  with  like  a fury.  We  will  now  introduce  the  reader  into 
the  sanctum,  where  this  creature  had  been  for  some  time  engaged  in  a 
private  conference  with  Nini-Moulin. 

Tbe  desired  convert  of  the  reverend  fathers  was  seated  upon  a maho- 
gany sofa  covered  with  crimson  silk;  she  had  two  cats  on  her  knees, 
and  a spaniel  at  her  feet,  while  a large  old  grey  parroquet,  perched  on  the 
back  of  the  sofa,  was  walking  to  and  fro.  A green  parrot,  less  privi- 
leged or  not  so  tame,  was  screeching  occasionally  from  its  perch  near  the 
window  sill.  The  parroquet  did  not  screech  at  all,  but  every  now  and 
then  interposed  in  the  conversation  by  a loud  shrill  outcry  ot  some  fearful 
oaths,  or  by  yelling  most  distinctly  a vocabulary  worthy  of  the  saloons,  or 
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other  corrupted  haunts,  where  it  had  passed  its  infancy.  For,  to  speak 
the  truth,  this  ancient  guest  of  Saint  Colombe  had,  before  her  conversion, 
received  from  its  mistress  an  education  very  far  from  edifying,  and  had 
even  been  baptized  by  her  with  oue  of  the  worst  sounding  names — for 
which,  however,  the  lady,  abjuring  her  past  errors,  had  since  substituted 
the  modest  one  of  Barnaby.  As  to  the  portrait  of  Saint  Colombe,  she  was 
a stout  woman  of  about  fifty,  with  a broad,  full  coloured  face,  somewhat 
bearded,  and  a masculine  voice.  She  wore  this  evening  a kind  of  orange 
turban,  and  a dress  of  violet  velvet,  although  it  was  the  end  of  May.  She 
was  adorned,  moreover,  with  rings  on  every  finger,  and  a diamond  hoop 
round  her  forehead. 

Nini-Moulin  bad  cast  aside  the  pilot  coat,  in  which  he  wvas  almost 
invariably  habited,  and  was  dressed  on  this  occasion  in  black,  with  an 
ample  white  waistcoat,  a la  Robespierre.  His  hair  was  combed  smoothly 
over  his  pimpled  forehead;  and  he  had  assumed  a most  sanctified  counte- 
nance, thinking  that  his  matrimonial  projects  would  thereby  be  the  better 
served,  and  that  it  would  assist  him  in  counterbalancing  the  influence  of 
the  Abbe  Corbinet,  preferably  to  the  devil-may-care  swagger  and  habits 
which  he  ordinarily  affected.  On  the  present  occasion,  however,  the 
religious  scribe,  setting  aside  his  own  interests,  thought  only  of  succeeding 
in  the  delicate  mission  with  which  he  had  been  charged  by  Rodin — a 
mission  which  had  been  adroitly  offered  by  the  Jesuit,  under  appearances 
that  were  perfectly  unexceptionable;  and  the  object  of  which,  taken 
altogether,  being  of  an  honourable  nature,  would  excuse  the  means 
resorted  to  being  rather  hazardous. 

“ So,”  said  Nini-Moulin,  continuing  a conversation  that  had  been  going 
on  for  some  time,  “ she  is  about  twenty?” 

“ F all  that,”  replied  Saint  Colombe,  who  seemed  the  prey  of  the  most 
intense  curiosity;  “but  it  is  nothing  more  than  a joke,  you  say,  my  plump 
beauty.”  [It  will  be  seen  that  Saint  Colombe,  was  already  on  a footing  of 
easy  familiarity  with  the  religious  scribe.] 

“ J oke  is  not,  perhaps,  the  fittest  word  to  apply  to  it,  my  worthy  friend,” 
said  Nini-Moulin,  with  a musing  air,  “ for  it  is  really  an  affecting,  inter- 
esting affair,  as  you  must  admit.  But,  do  you  think  you  could  find  the 
person  in  question,  between  this  and  to-morrow  morning?” 

“The  deuce!  between  this  and  to-morrow,  my  fine  fellow!”  disdainfully 
replied  Saint  Colombe.  “ You  are  in  a hurry : why  it’s  more  than  a year 
since  I heard  anything  about  her.  And  yet  Antonia,  whom  I met  about  a 
month  ago,  told  me  where  she  lived.” 

“Well;  but  could  you  not  find  her  out  by  the  means  you  first  sug- 
gested?” 

“Yes,  my  fat  friend;  but  these  steps  are  rather  difficult  when  you  have 
been  so  long  out  of  practice.” 

“ Flow,  my  fair  beauty — you,  who  are  so  noble-minded,  and  labouring  so 
heartily  for  your  salvation — -do  you  hesitate  at  a few  disagreeble  steps  when 
they  have  reference  to  a praiseworthy  action,  and  may  even  be  the  means 
Of  withdrawing  this  young  girl  from  Satan  and  his  pomps?” 

FXere  the  parroquet  Barnaby  ejaculated  two  frightful  oaths  with  admira- 
ble distinctness. 

In  the  first  excitement  of  her  indignation,  Madame  Colombe  exclaimed, 
turning  towards  Barnaby,  with  an  irritated  and  disgusted  tone,  “ The 

’’using  a word  quite  as  bad  as'.'  that  uttered  by  Barnaby ; “will  you 

hold  your  tongue?”  and  here  a volley  of  other  words  from  the  choice 
vocabulary  of  Barnaby  flew  out.  “It’s  just  as  though  he  did  it  on 
purpose.  It  was  only  yesterday  he  caused  the  Abbe  Corbinet  to  redden  to 
the  very  tips  of  his  ears.  Hold  your  tongue,  will  you?” 

“ If  you  always  chide  Barnaby  for  his  outbreaks  with  so  much  severity,” 
said  Nini-Moulin,  preserving  the  gravest  imperturbability,  “ you  will  soon 
correct  him.  But  to  resume.  As  I know,  my  respected  friend,  that  you  are 
naturally  as  obliging  as  possible,  you  must  lend  your  assistance  to  perform  a 
doubly  good  action;  first,  in  snatching,  as  I have  said,  a young  girl  from 
Satan  and  his  pomps,  and  assuring  her  of  an  honest  livelihood,  that  is  to 
say,  the  means  of  returning  to  virtue:  and  secondly,  a matter  of  equal 
importance,  in  endeavouring  to  restore  to  reason,  by  that  means,  perhaps,  a 
poor  mother  who  has  been  driven  mad  with  grief — and  for  such  purposes, 
what  can  a little  trouble  signify,  however  disagreeable  it  may  be?” 

“ But  why  do  you  wish  for  this  girl  more  than  any  other,  my  fat  friend? 
Is  it  because  she  is  a kind  of  rarity?” 

“Exactly,  my  darling  friend!  for  otherwise,  this  poor  crazy  mother, 
whom  we  wish  to  restore  to  reason,  would  not,  perhaps,  at  sight  of  any 
other,  be  struck  in  the  manner  that  is  necessary  to  produce  the  desired 
effect.” 

“ That  is  very  true.” 

“ Now,  do  pray,  therefore,  make  slight  effort,  my  worthy  friend.” 

“ Get  along,  you  coaxer,”  said  Saint  Colombe,  with  soft  abandonment; 

“ one  must  do  all  you  wish.” 

“ Then,”  said  Nini-Moulin,  hastily,  “ you  promise.” 

“ I promise,  and  I will  do  more  than  mere  promise.  I will  go  at  once, 
since  I must  go,  and  then  it  will  be  the  sooner  over.  I shall  know  this 
evening  what  it’s  all  about,  and  whether  it  can  be  managed  or  not.  Saying 
which,  Saint  Colombe,  making  a great  effort,  rose  from  her  seat,  placed 
the  two  cats  on  the  sofa,  kicked  away  the  dog,  and  rang  the  hell  violently. 

“How  admirable!”  said  Nini-Moulin,  with  dignity;  “I  never  in  my 
life ■” 

“None  of  your  compliments,  my  fat  fellow,”  said  Saint  Colombe,  inter- 
rupting the  religious  scribe ; “ it  is  not  on  your  account  that  I have  come 
to  such  a decision.” 

“ On  whose,  or  on  what  account  is  it  then?”  inquired  Nini-Moulin. 


“Ah,  that’s  my  secret!”  said  Saint  Colombe.  Then  addressing  the 
servant  who  had  just  entered,  she  added,  “ Tell  Ratisbonne  to  fetch  me  a 
coacb,  my  girl ; and  bring  me  my  velvet  bonnet  with  the  plume  of  feathers.” 

While  the  servant  was  gone  to  execute  her  mistress’s  orders,  Nini- 
Moulin,  approaching  Saint  Colombe,  said  to  her,  in  a gentle  and  insinuating 
whisper,  “ You  will  be  pleased  to  observe,  my  fair  friend,  that  I have  not 
said  a single  word  this  evening  about  my  affection;  you  will,  I hope,  do 
justice  to  my  discretion.” 

Saint  Colombe  was  at  this  moment  taking  off  her  turban;  she  turned 
quickly  round,  and  placed  her  head-dress  on  the  bald  pate  of  Nini-Moulin, 
with  a fit  of  loud  laughter.  The  religious  scribe  appeared  delighted  with 
this  mark  of  confidence;  and  at  the  moment  the  servant  reappeared  with 
her  mistress’s  shawl  and  bonnet,  he  passionately  kissed  the  turban,  and 
cast  a stealthy  glance  on  Saint  Colombe. 

* * *•  * * * * 

The  day  following  this  scene,  Rodin,  whose  countenance  appeared  tri- 
umphant, put  a letter  in  the  post.  The  letter  was  addressed  as  follows: — 
“ To  Monsieur  Agricola  Baudoin,  No.  2,  Rue  Brise-Miehe,  Paris. — Imme- 
diate.” 

( To  be  continued .) 


SCENE  AT  CROW  STREET  THEATRE,  DUBLIN. 

When  a new  Lord  and  Lady  Lieutenant  visited  the  theatre  for  the  first 
time,  Pat’s  peculiarities  became  most  diverting. 

“ Pat  Mooney ! ” shouts  a voice  in  the  gallery. 

“Halloo!”  answers  Pat  from  the  opposite  side. 

Voice. — “ Can  you  see  ’em,  Pat?”  (Meaning  the  Lord  and  Lady 
Lieutenant.) 

Rat  Mooney. — “ I can.” 

Voice. — “Well,  what’s  he  like?” 

Pat  Mooney. — “ Oh,  mighty  like  a grazier  or  middleman.  Anyway,  he 
has  got  a good  long  nose  of  his  own.”  (Loud  laughter,  in  which  his  lord- 
ship  joins.) 

Voice. — “ Is  he  clever,  think  you?” 

Fat  Mooney. — “I’d  be  sorry  to  make  him  sinse-keeper.”  (Laughter  again.) 
Voice. — “Does  he  look  good-natured?” 

Pat  Mooney. — “Well,  he  does,  and  enjoys  a joke,  too — heaven  bless 
him ! — like  a gentleman  as  he  is.” 

Voice. — “ Then  we’ll  not  have  to  send  him  back?” 

Pat  Mooney. — “No,  I don’t  think  we  shall.  We  may  get  a worse. 
(Roars  of  laughter.)  They  say  he’s  mighty  generous,  and  means  to  spend 
his  money  amongst  us  like  a prince.” 

Gallery. — “Bravo!  bravo!  We’ll  keep  him,  then — we’ll  keep  him. 
Three  cheers,  lads— three  cheers  for  the  Lord  Lieutenant!”  (Cheers  and 
laughter.) 

Voice. — “Well,  and  what’s  she  like,  Pat?” 

Pat  Mooney. — “ Oh,  nothing  particular.  She’d  not  frighten  a hovse.” 
(Roars,  her  ladyship  joining.) 

Voice. — “ Is  she  tall?” 

Pat  Mooney.—  “ Wait  till  she  stands  up.” 

Voice. — “Maybe  she’s  stout,  Pat?” 

Pat  Mooney. — “Faix!  you  may  say  that.  It  isn’t  the  like  of  her  lives 
on  buttermilk.”  (Roars.) 

Voice.—' “D’ye  think  she’s  good-natured?” 

Pat  Mooney. — “ Oh,  I’ll  engage  she  is.  She  has  the  raal  blood  in  her, 
and  there’s  plenty  of  it.”  (Roars,  and  “Bravo!”  from  the  gallery.) 

Many  Voices. — “ She’ll  do,  then,  Pat?” 

Pat  Mooney. — “ Och!  she  will — she  will.  I’ll  engage  for  her  ladyship.” 
Voices. — “ We  may  keep  her,  then,  may  we?” 

Pat  Mooney. — Och  ! the  longer  the  better — the  longer  the  better, 
(Roars.)  It’s  her  ladyship  that’ll  spake  the  good  word  for  the  man  that’s 
in  thrubble,  and  never  let  the  dacent  woman  want  that’s  in  the  straw. 
Long  life  to  her!” 

Gallery. — “Bravo!  bravo!  Three  cheers  for  her  ladyship!  Three 
cheers  for  the  Lady  Lieutenant!”  (Cheers  and  laughter.) 

Pal  Mooney  (seeing  the  Lord  Mayor). — “ My  sowl  to  ye!  Dan  Finni- 
gan,  is  that  you?” 

Gallery. — “ Ah  ! ah  ! Is  that  you,  Dan  Fining  an? — is  that  you?” 
(Hisses,  and  laughter.) 

Pat  Mooney. — “ Faix!  it’s  good  for  the  likes  of  us  to  see  you  down  among 
the  gintry  there,  Dan  Finnigan!  (A  laugh,  at  which  his  lordship  does 
not  seem  particularly  pleased.)  Och!  you  needn’t  look  up  so  sour  at  us! 
Many’s  the  good  time  you’ve  sat  up  here  yourself;  ye  know  it  is,  ye  ould 
vinegar-bottle!”  (Roars.) 

Voice. — “ Sure  the  world’s  gone  well  wid  you,  any  way,  Dan  Finnigan. 

Ye  hadn’t  them  white  kid  gloves ” 

Pat  Mooney. — “No,  nor  that  grand  cocked-hat  there ” 

Voice. — “ No,  nor  that  white  wand,  ye  cormorant!  when  you  kept  the 
chandler’s  shop,  and  cheated  Mike  Kelly  out  of  a farden’s  worth  of  pipes, 
and ” 

Gallery. — “Ah!  ah!  who  cheated  Mike  Kelly?  who  cheated  Mike 
Kelly?”  (Great  confusion,  during  which  the  orchestra  strikes  up.) — 
Bentley  s Magazine. 

Sheridan,  having  threatened  his  son  Tom  to  cut  him  off  with  a shilling, 
received  this  retort,  " Where  will  you  get  it?” 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


H.  B. — The  ascending  power  o f a balloon  depends  on  its  cubic  contents , and 
the  specific  gravity  of  gas  which  Jills  it.  Pure  hydiogen  is  fourteen  times 
lighter  than  common  air  ; hut  balloons  are  not  filled  with  pure  hydrogen,  but 
generally  with  carburetted  hydrogen  from  the  gas  works.  The  variation 
in  the  specific  density  of  gases  renders  it.  impossible  to  say  what  size  of  a 
balloon  will  carry  ten  or  more  pounds ; but  the  ride  for  calculation  is  simply 
this — a globular  balloon,  twenty  feet  diameter — 203  or  20  x 20  X 20  — 
8000  X .5236  = 4188.8000  feet  of  cubic  contents.  If  your  gas  be  pure 
hydrogen,  it  will  give  an  ascending  power  of  nearly  one  ounce  to  the  foot, 
i.e.,  4188  ounces.  If  carburetted  hydrogen,  perhaps  only  the  hundredth 
part  of  that,  and  so  on  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  gas  employed. 
Supposing  common  air  to  be  530  grains  per  cubic  foot,  in  weight,  and  pure 
hydrogen  36,  then  there  is  an  ascending  power  of  494  grains  per  foot,  or 
530 — 36  with  pure  hydrogen.  But  supposing  your  gas  to  be  400  grains  in 
weight,  then  530 — 400  gives  130  grains  per  foot,  §'c.  All  depends  on  the 
weight  of  the  gas.  Moreover,  the  silk,  cordage,  tfc.  must  all  be  included  m 
the  carriage  weight  of  the  balloon. 

“ A Constant  Reader.” — Wedding  gloves  being  white,  or  dress  gloves,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  put  them  on  at  all  till  you  are  in  full  dress.  There  are 
many  people  in  this  world  who  know  not  what  to  do  with  them.  Keep  them 
for  a bait,  if  you  ever  dance,  or  till  you  go  out  to  play  the  gallant  some  day 
ivith  a lady  on  each  arm,  or  heap  them  as  a memorial  of  the  fated  couple. 
N ) one  will  catechise  you  very  censoriously  upon  the  subject ; and  if  they 
do,  defend  yourself  like  a man. 

J.  D.  S.  B. — The  Post-office  charges  only  one  penny  for  the  half  ounce  letter, 
but  there  are.  private  letter  carriers  in  country  places,  who  charge  addition- 
ally to  pay  themselves  for  delivery  of  letters,  which  the  Post-office  does  not 
always  undertake. 

O.  W.  puts  a very  silly  question.  Who  can  tell  what  is  the  best  present  to 
make  to  a young  lady  with  whom  a gentleman  corresponds  upon  terms  of 
friendship?  We  have  but  a small  opinion,  as  they  say  in  Ireland,  of  such 
friendship.  Send  her  a satin  dress,  a gold  watch  and  chain,  and  a diamond 
necklace  ; and  be  sure  in  every  letter  you  wt  ite  to  her  to  tell  her  it  is  only 
friendship  you  feel,  and.  nothing  more.  If  she  ask  you  if  you  never  feel 
particularly  warm,  tender,  and  volcanic  at  limes,  you  may  reply,  “ Yes,  I 
do  at  times;  but  it  is  only  volcanic  friendship,  it  aint  love,  remember  !” 

Dick. — A man  is  never  too  old  to  be  christened  or  registered.  The  Church 
does  not  christen  twice.  Begistration  has  nothing  to  do  with  christening. 
Apply  to  the  registrar  of  the  district.  It  costs  only  a shilling.  As  for 
steel  pens,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  find  good  ones.  There  is  a vast  amount 
oj  rubbish  in  the  market.  We  are  only  wayfaring  men  ourselves  in  search 
of  good  ones. 

Isabelle  is  constantly  receiving  presents  from  a gentleman,  which  of  course 
she  accepts.  “ Were  she  to  make  him  some  little  present  in  return,  would  it 
appear  as  if  she  were  courting  his  favour  f”  It  would  be  some  little  intima- 
tion thereof;  but  perhaps  that  intimation  is  given  already.  Ladies  speak 
more  with  smiles  than  they  can  do’with  presents.  It  is  far  easier  to  make 
a present  than  it  is  to  smile  sweet  consent  when  the  heart  is  unwilling.  If 
Isabelle  smiles  upon  her  lover,  she  has  already  made  him  a present,  and  she 
may  dispense  with  less  delicate  and  tender  gifts  till  they  take  the  pledge,  and 
divide  the  broken  sixpence  between  them. 

“ A Subscriber.” — The  subject  of  marriage  licences  is  one' of  which  we  have 
no  practical  or  experimental  knowledge,  and  books  and  Acts  of  Parliament 
are  very  apt  to  mislead  on  such  points.  A marriage  licence  costs  £3  per 
Act  of  Parliament,  and  10s.  fee  to  the  registrar.  But  then  there  is  the 
notice,  Is.,  and  certificate  of  the  notice  another  Is.,  and  two  stamps,  12s.  6 d. 
— a stamp  for  licence,  and  a stamp  for  declaration  that  there  is  no  im- 
pediment— in  all  about  four  guineas.  So  that  a man,  who  wants  a licence, 
must  have  a good  five  pound  note  to  spare.  Apply  to  Doctors'  Commons, 
or  the  registrar  of  the  district,  or  the  bishop’s  ordinary.  Any  parish  clerk 
or  registrar  will  tell  you  all  about  it.  It  is  just  as  well  that  young  folks 
should  not  be  loo  learned  on  stick  subjects.  A few  impediments  are  useful. 
A bare  foot  treads  cautiously  on  pebbles. 

H.  Wilkinson. — A man  has  no  right  to  make  love  to  a young  lady  until  he 
be  in  a position  to  take  to  himself  a wife,  as  ladies  are  generally  in  a hurry. 
He  who  can  scarcely  maintain  himself  should  think  of  something  else  than 
love  and  marriage.  In  some  positions  in  life  marriage  enables  a man  to 
succeed  in  business ; and  when  this  is  the  case,  marriage  is  prudent.  But  it 
is  not  always  si o ; and,  in  these  adventurous  times,  lets  commonly  so  than 
ever . It  humbles  a man'sadly'to  play  [ the  ’gallant  with  an  empty  pocket. 
We  recommend  industry. 

Constancy’s  case  is  very  romantic.  A young  heiress fleeing  from  her  father's 
house,  and  acting  the  part  of  a governess  to  preserve  her  fidelity  to  her  lover. 
The  father  first  encouraged  the  love,  and,  when  it  was  formed  and  pledged, 
he  forbade  it.  Parents  are  not  always  wise  any  more  than  children.  We 
would  advise  Constancy  to  correspond  affectionately  with  her  parents,  and 
give  her  mind  a,  little  time  for  repose  and  for  cool  reflection.  All  may  be  right 
in  a few  months.  But  this  is  the  time  for  ; cool  and  deliberate  thinking,  not 
for  Gretna  Greening.  She  will  learn  some  useful  lessons  where  she  is, 
which  she  could  not  learn  at  home ; and  her  present  position  is  at  least  an 
honourable  one. 

Paroissien  seems  to  think  that  an  insect  is  not  an' animal. 

W.  R. — 13  in.  by  16in.,  Is.  coloured,  modern;  post  free , Is.  2d. 


Clarissa. — We  are  happy  to  hear  that  our  advice  has  been  attended  with  such 
favourable  results  in  respect  to  Clarissa’s  brother.  Her  own  case  is  somewhat 
more  difficult.  Who  can  divine  the  secrets  of  the  human  heart,  or  discover 
all  its  motives,  its  likings,  and  its  dislikings?  It  is  the  office  of  woman, 
rather  than  ours,  to  rule  the  hearts  of  men.  We  have  quite  enough  to  do 
with  the  hearts  of  the  ladies. 

“A  Lover  of  Fresh  Places”  read  our  answer  wrong  if  she  interpreted  it 
satirically.  We  recommend  her  to  read  it  again  with  a smiling  countenance. 
It  would  be  no  easy  matter  to  explain  the  subject  of  thunderbolts  in  an 
answer  so  short  as  ours.  The  subject  is  not  ns  yet  very  well  understood, 
even  by  scientific  men.  Lightning  is  the  result  of  the  electric  union  of  two 
fluids — a positive  and  negative.  It  always  seeks  the  easiest  and  shortest 
passage  Jar  itself;  and,  when  no  impediment  intervenes,  it  does  no  harm. 
When  there  is  an  impediment,  it  bursts  through  it.  If  it  can  find  a metallic 
passage,  it  will  take  it  in  preference  to  any  other.  Ships  are,  therefore, 
now  protected  by  masts  cased  almost  in  metal,  and  in  this  condition  they  are 
found  safer  than  in  any  other.  They  are  peculiarly  liable  to  be  struck  by 
lightning ; as  are  solitary  trees  and  houses  on  eminences,  Jc. 

Stella  and  Alice. — Jealousy  is  merely  the  dark  side  of  love — it  is  love  in  a 
Jury.  All  love  has  in  it  the  seed  of  jealousy,  as  all  fruit  has  in  it  the  seed 
of  corruption,  and  as  all  life  has  in  it  the  seed  of  death.  Love  without 
jealousy  would  be  infinite  and  eternal.  The  fear  of  losing  love  makes  us 
jealous;  and  the  more  we  love,  the  more  we  fear  the  loss  of  our  love.  Con- 
fidence alone  prevents  jealousy. 

Harry  S.  will  understand  the  caprices  of  the  human  heart  a little  better  when 
he  is  an  older  mam.  And  as  for  ladies,  they  try  the  strength  of  their  lovers’ 
affections  with  their  whims  and  delicate  tortures.  But,  as  Goldsmith  says, 
their  words  and  actions  are  best  interpreted  by  contraries,  and  they  should  not 
be  always  taken  at  their  word.  Harry  must  not  prove  hen-hearted,  or  the 
ladies  will  not  regard  him  as  a chivalric  youth.  Perhaps  the  lady  is  prudent. 
Dues  Harry  think  that  he  is  so  ? 

R.  H. — The  dual  number  is  the  number  that  relates  to  two  only.  Plural 
relates  to  any  number  more  than  one.  Few  languages  have  a dual  number 
— the  Greek  has  one ; consequently  the  Greek  plural  relates  to  more  than 
two. 

Oberon. — “ Donum  et  datorem  (not  dantorem)  in  pcclore gere,”  means  “ Bear 
in  mind  the  gift  and  the  giver.”  Sherwood,  Paternoster-row,  publishes 
Zadkiel’s  Prophetic  Almanac. 

H.  G.  S. — Joan  of  Arc  was  an  excellent  and  illustrious  character,  but  she 
was  a patriot ; and  nations  kill  the  patriots  of  other  nations. 

“ Transit  hora  sine  mora.” — "The  hour  passes  without  delay,”  or  ‘ Time  flies 
and  waits  for  no  man.” 

L.  N.  Y. — The  language  and  versification  of  “ The  Dream”  are  good,  but 
the  idea  is  somewhat  too  vague  and  indefinite. 

Rose  Water. — D.  M.  H.  says  that  he  has  tried  the  receipt  for  making  rose 
water  with  the  aid  of  vitriolic  acid,  recommended  in  No.  116,  and  finds  it 
answer  pretty  well ; but  that  it  has  one  drawback,  which  is,  that  the  hand- 
kerchief sprinkled  with  it,  when  returned  from  the  wash,  was  injured,  and 
spotted  with  holes.  'Then  our  correspondent  has  used  the  acid  too  abun- 
dantly, a few  drops  to  a pint  of  water  being  sufficient. 

0.  Z.  S.  Q. — The  art  of  cleaning  straw  bonnets  cannot  be  taught  by  ivords ; 
an  apprenticeship  is  requisite  for  its  acquisition. 

Georgiana. — The  first  depends  on  taste.  Clark’s  Drawing  Book  is  the 
best  work  published  for  self-instruction.  Order  it  of  our  publisher. 

Citizen. — Apply  to  the  Queen’s  printer.  East  Harding-street,  Gough-square. 

“ A Welsh  Rustic.” — See  No.  70,  p.  284,  and  No.  90,  p.  604,/br  Crayons,  §'e. 

Ignoramus. — See  Sarsaparilla,  No.  110,  p.  91.  Consult  a medical  man. 

Jose  M.  P. — Any  music-sellei  will  give  the  required  information. 

A.  B.  C. — Purchase  a treatise  called  “ The  Practical  Baker,”  by  G.  Bead. 

Jack;  J.  B.,  Rochdale. — The  articles  sent,  or  similar  ones,  have  already 
appeared  or  been  answered. 

Communications  Received. — D.  R. — A.  B.  C.  ( either  Jones,  Hickman,  or 
Bates).— R.  L. — J.  L.  C. — T.  R. — Victim. — L.  N. — “ Q.'in  the  Corner.” 
— H.  P. — Rose  Z. — R.  M. — C.  G. — R.  Burton  ( is  pretty  good,  but  not 
the  solution). — C.  D.  F.  — Henry  W. — Socius  ( not  necessary).  — M.  W.  C. 
— Julia. — Dupont. — Frolic  (canvass).— M.  C.  A.  E.  M. — Sen  yah. — 
Chelsea. — B.  Egan  (apply  to  a bookseller).— J.  Swain. — Judy  (send 
solution).— Bon  Ordre. — Mariette. — W.  L.,  Leeds. — B.  P.  R. — “ No. 

1 to  122  ” (below  par). — Annetta. — II.  M.— F.  King. — W.  W. — Libra. 
— Rosina. — Amateur  (No.  110,  p.  91). — X.  X.  X. — Rebecca.  — Elcan- 
rab. — M.  A.  R. — Harriet  W. — B.  R. — JEphas. — Fancy. — Londa. — 
Palette. — “An  Admirer”  (probably  not).—  S.  W.  II.  (see  Nos.  114, 
120,  and  others ). — J.  Clarkson. — L.  B. 

Ignatius;  C.  J.  Worth;  II.  W.  T. ; J.  J. ; Improvement ; Edward; 
Alpha;  Martina;  C.  I.  C.;  J.  M.  S.;  “A  Shopman;”  J.  W.  A.; 
H.  J.  P.  ;’“A  Sufferer;”  S.  B.  F. ; “Hamlet’s  Ghost;”  B.  Farnwigs. — The 
questions  are  either  inappropriate,  too  trivial,  or  we  are  unable  to  answer 
them. 

Contributions  respectfully  declined.— The  Countess  of  Carysbrook. — The 
Spirit  of  a Century. — The  Rose  of  Tralee. — A tale  without  a title,  with 
Ellen  for  the  heroine. 

The  Wandering  Jew  commenced  at  No.  63.  All  the  numbers  are  in  print. 

All  the  Numbers  of  the  Third  Volume  are  in  print  at  One  Penny. 
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FAMILY  HERALD— USEFUL  INFORMATION 


HARE  ON  SPINAL  DISEASE. 

This  day  is  published , price  2 s.  6 d.} 

PHASES  AND  OBSERVATIONS  illustrative  of  the  Beneficial 

Results  which  may  be  obtained  by  Close  Attention  and  Perseverance  in  some  of  the 
most  Chronic  and  unpromising  instances  of  Spinal  Deformity.  With  Eighteen  En- 
gravings on  Wood. 

By  SAMUEL  IiARE,  M.R.C.S. 

London:  John  Churchill,  Princes  Street ; and  may  be  had  of  all  Booksellers. 


THE  MODERN  NOVELS  AND  ROMANCES  OF  1843,  1844,  and  1845. 

AVERY  Superior  Collection  of  THREE  HUNDRED  VOLUMES 

of  the  NEW  NOVELS  and  ROMANCES  of  1843,  1844,  and  1845  (principally  8vos., 
and  published  at  10s.  6d.  per  Vol.),  including  Twenty-one  Volumes  of  the  Novels  of 
G.  P.  R.  James,  Esq  , are  offered  for  Ready  Money,  all  New,  and  Half-bound,  Roan, 
and  Lettered,  at  the  unprecedented  low  price  of  Two  Shillings  per  Volume,  or  a 
Selection  from  them  at  a small  advance  of  Price. 

A Printed  List,  on  application  to  A.  Iv.  Newman  and  Co.,  Leadenhall  Street,  London. 

WHO  WOULD  BE  AN  AUTHOR? 

Now  ready , New  and  Cheap  Editions  of 

ripHE  PERILS  OF  AUTHORSHIP.  By  an  Old  and  very  Popular 

JL  AUTHOR.  Fourth  Edition.  Price  Is.  6d. ; post-free,  Is.  8d. 

Also,  THE  AUTHORS’  ADVOCATE  AND  YOUNG  PUBLISHERS’  FRIEND.  By 
the  same  Author.  Sixth  Edition.  Price  Is.  6d. ; post-free,  Is.  Sd. 

“Every  ‘author  ’ in  the  kingdom  should  read  these  ‘manuals.’  They  unveil,  with 
merciless  severity,  all  the  mal-practices  of  the  Book-trade,  and  give  very  important 
information  about  Printing,  Publishing,  and  Advertising  Books,  <fcc.” — Globe . 

London:  J.  Mabley,  9,  Wellington  Street  North,  Strand;  and  all  Booksellers. 

TO  FAMILIES  AND  SCHOOLS. 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  COMPLETE  FOR  TWOPENCE. 

Now  ready,  price  One  Penny  each ; post-free,  2d.,  Beuger's  Elementary  Series, 
Nos . 1 1 and  1 2,  entitled 

HpHE  ESSENTIALS  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY,  being  a complete 

A HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  from  the  invasion  of  Julius  Caesar  to  the  present  time, 
embracing  the  Wars  and  most  important  Events  of  each  Reign,  the  Lives  and  Deaths  of 
the  Kings  and  Queens,  Warriors,  Patriots,  Statesmen,  &c. 

Every  Family  and  School  should  have  this  work.  It  is  the  Cheapest  History  of 
England  ever  published,  and  gives  a clear  and  popular  sketch  of  the  History  of  our 
Native  Country. 

***  A liberal  allowance  to  Schools. 

London:  G.  Berger,  Holywell  Street,  Strand;  and  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen. 
Sent  post-free,  on  receipt  of  postage-stamps. 


FAMILY  HERALD. 


EXPRESSION ; OR  THE  MOUTH,  NOSE,  AND  EYES. 


We  have  always  been  much  struck  with  the  amount  of  popular  igno- 
rance on  the  subject  of  expression,  and  the  confusion  of  ideas  which 
prevails  amongst  people  of  all  classes  respecting  it.  “ Such  eyes!”  “ Such 
expressive  eyes!”  “What  an  eye!”  are  common,  every  day  exclamations. 
You  never  hear  any  one  say  “Such  a mouth!”  “Such  an  expressive 
mouth!”  “ What  a mouth!”  And  yet,  after  all,  the  mouth  is,  par  excellence, 
the  organ  of  expression,  ordained  to  that  high  function  by  creative  nature, 
and  not  to  be  surpassed  or  superseded  therein  by  any  other  organ  what- 
ever. There  is  more  expression  in  one  hair-breadth  movement  of  the 
mouth  than  in  all  the  movements  of  the  eyes  put  together.  We  know  no 
writer  who  has  acknowledged  this  obvious  truth  in  such  positive  terms  as 
Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton.  He  speaks  like  an  artist  upon  the  subject. 
A good  artist  knows  the  fact;  a bad  artist  talks  like  the  vulgar.  We 
ouce  heard  a had  artist  declare  that  he  could  put  all  the  soul  of  a face  in 
the  eye.  We  told  him  that  by  the  eyes  alone  not  one  of  the  passions  can 
be  expressed,  but  by  the  mouth  and  nose  they  can  all  be  expressed.  Let 
any  man  draw  a pair  of  eyes,  and  ask  any  one  what  passion  or  feelings 
they  express,  and  he  will  be  puzzled  to  tell.  But  whatever  be  the  judg- 
ment he  gives,  we  will  prove  that  judgment  to  be  wrong  by  merely 
drawing  a mouth  and  nose  to  them.  If  he  says  they  are  laughing  eyes,  we 
will  draw  a sneering  mouth  and  nose,  and  make  the  laughing  eyes  sneering 
eyes  without  even  touching  them.  If  he  says  they  are  weeping  eyes,  we 
will  make  them  laughing  eyes  in  a similar  manner.  Nay,  we  will  make 
the  same  eyes  laugh,  cry,  frown,  sneer,  smile,  &c.,  without  any  alteration 
whatever  in  their  outline,  by  merely  investing  them  with  corresponding 
mouths  and  noses  expressing  these  respective  passions.  But  suppose  we 
draw  a laughing  mouth  and  nose,  it  is  impossible  to  make  them  frown  or 
sneer,  or  pout,  or  express  any  other  passion  but  laughter,  by  attaching  to 
them  a pair  of  eyes.  This  proves  the  expression  to  be  in  the  mouth  and 
nose,  and  not  in  the  eyes.  Suppose  you  saw  a pair  of  eyes  looking  at  you 
over  a garden  wall,  you  could  not  tell  whether  they  were  pleased  or  angry. 
If  they  were  fixed  intently  upon  you,  you  would  say  you  were  watched 
and  observed,  for  the  eye  does  watch  and  observe;  but  watching  and 
observation  are  not  passions.  You  would  perhaps  quail  before  them,  and 
begin  to  suspect,  if  the  ground  were  not  your  own,  that  you  were  com- 
mitting a trespass;  but  if  it  were  your  own,  you  might  suspect  a depre- 
dator, and  become  somewhat  alarmed.  If  you  could  not  see  the  eyebrows 
distinctly,  it  would  be  impossible  for  you  to  tell  what  passion  the  possessor 
of  the  eyes  was  influenced  by : for  this  very  simple  reason,  that  the  eyes 
are  not  the  seat  of  passional  expression.  There  are  the  two  eyes,  and  you 
cannot  say  whether  their  owner  is  a friend  or  a foe,  in  good  humour  or 


had  humour.  But  let  him  only  raise  upwards  his  nose  and  his  mouth, 
and  exhibit  a gentle  smile  upon  his  delicate  and  sensitive  lips,  and  then  all 
at  once  the  doubt  is  dispelled,  and  you  know  the  passion  experienced  when 
the  seat  of  passional  expression  is  revealed.  IV ere  this  not  the  case,  the 
blind  man's  face  would  want  expression,  but  it  docs  not.  The  intelligent 
blind  man  has  a more  expressive  face  than  the  unintelligent  man  with  a 
pair  of  strong  eyes.  The  idiot,  with  fine  black  eyes — and  there  are  many 
such  idiots — betrays  the  weakness  of  his  mind,  not  by  the  stare  of  his  eye, 
for  that  is  boldness,  but  he  betrays  his  weakness  by  the  half  open  mouth, 
the  stupid  gape — to  which  the  stare  of  the  eye  may  give  effect,  but  which  it 
never  can  express.  Can  any  artist  draw  the  eye  of  an  idiot?  Wo  will 
put  a nose  and  mouth  to  that  eye  that  will  clothe  it  with  intelligence  and 
conscious  power.  But  let  an  artist  draw  the  stupid  gape  of  the  idiotic 
mouth,  and  no  eye  that  his  inventive  skill  can  delineate  will  suffice  to 
clothe  that  mouth  with  intelligence.  The  mouth  is  the  great  seat  of 
expression.  It  is  almost  the  only  seat  of  expression.  The  eye  only  gives 
intensity  to  the  expression  of  the  mouth;  but  it  is  not  the  scat  of  passional 
expression.  It  cannot  define  a single  passion;  it  cannot  accurately  ex- 
press it  so  as  to  make  it  intelligible.  Without  the  nose  and  the  mouth, 
the  eye  has  no  passional  meaning  whatever,  whilst  the  nose  and  mouth  are 
full  of  passional  meaning  and  expression  without  the  eye. 

What  expression  is  there  in  the  eye  of  an  owl,  or  a white  rabbit,  or  a 
white  parrot,  or  a fox,  or  a hawk?  “ Oh,  very  much,”  say  some  people. 
But  they  are  finer  eyes  than  the  (yes  of  men.  If  they  are  more  intelligent 
eyes,  and  more  expressive  eyes  than  human  eyes  are,  then  these  animals 
must  be  more  intelligent  and  expressive  than  we  are.  But  the  fact  is,  that 
they  are  only  brilliant  eyes;  and  glass  eyes  are  quite  as  expressive.  A 
blind  man  can  express  more  meaning  with  a curl  of  his  lips  or  a twirl  of 
his  nose  than  an  owl,  with  the  full  radiance  of  both  his  eyes.  People 
mistake  brilliance  for  expression.  Put  a daub  of  black  varnish  on  the  dull 
eye  of  a picture,  and  all  at  once  the  vulgar  exclaim,  “What  an  eye!  ” Yet 
an  owl  has  as  good  a one — “ the  moping  owl,  that  to  the  moon  complains.” 
Perhaps  he  has  a better.  And  what  is  the  amount  of  the  owl’s  intelli- 
gence? If  it  is  to  be  measured  by  the  brilliance  of  the  eye,  there  is  not  a 
judge  in  banco  regincc  that  has  so  much.  In  fact,  the  eyes  of  children  are 
more  brilliant  than  the  eyes  of  men  and  women,  and  the  eyes  of  women 
are  more  brilliant  than  those  of  men;  and,  therefore,  if  brilliance  be  the 
measure  of  intelligence,  children  have  the  largest  amount,  and  men  the 
least.  Moreover,  the  brute  creation  have  more  brilliant  eyes  than  the 
rational  creation;  and,  therefore,  by  a parity  of  reasoning,  the  brutes  are 
more  intelligent  than  the  rationals.  Which  of  us  all  can  exhibit  an  eye 
like  that  of  an  owl  or  a white  parrot?  And  as  for  the  eye  of  the  basilisk, 
it  is  the  poetic  emblem  of  genius.  lias  the  basilisk,  then,  really  this 
genius  of  which  its  eye  is  the  emblem?  Alas!  it  is  only  a vulgar  error, 
which  confounds  brilliance  of  colour  with  brilliance  of  thought.  That  the 
poet  should  represent  mental  brilliance  by  corporeal  brilliance  is  very 
natural,  for  it  is  the  province  of  his  art  to  express  the  invisible  by  means 
of  the  visible;  but  that  he  should  see  the  poetic  beauty  of  a wan  and 
colourless  cheek,  without  perceiving  also  the  poetic  beauty  and  pensive, 
melancholy  thought  of  a faded  eye,  seems  somewhat  strange.  Why  should 
not  the  eye  fade  as  well  as  the  cheek?  Why  should  not  thought,  that 
blanches  the  rest  of  the  countenance,  blanch  also  the  eye?  It  does  blanch 
it,  and  the  mind  increases  in  beauty  whilst  the  process  of  blanching  goes 
on.  The  brilliance  of  the  eye  is  expressive  only  of  animal  health  and 
vigour;  it  fades  with  health,  and  disappears  with  life.  But  wisdom  in- 
creases whilst  the  brilliance  decreases ; the  expression  of  the  mouth 
acquires  new  beauties,  whilst  the  eye  is  losing  its  charms;  and  at  the  last, 
when  death  closes  the  scene,  and  the  dull  eye  is  shut  for  ever,  the  sweet 
smile  of  virtuous  intelligence  plays  upon  the  lips,  and  expression  last  leaves 
the  seat  where  it  is  ordained  to  dwell. 

If  you  show  a portrait  to  a hundred  people,  perhaps  ninety-nine  will 
first  point  out  some  likeness  or  unlikeness  about  the  eyes.  Perhaps  none 
at  all  will  mention  the  mouth  and  nose;  yet  the  artist  knows  well,  from  ex- 
perience, that  it  is  in  his  noses  and  mouths  where  his  chief  difficulty  of 
procuring  likenesses  lies.  These  once  right,  he  may  give  the  eyes  to  an 
apprentice  to  paint.  Eyes  are  not  all  alike,  certainly,  but  then,  again,  they 
are  not  always  the  same;  the  pupils  are  larger  in  the  dark  and  smaller  in 
the  light.  They  vary  by  light  alone,  independent  of  passion.  This  is  not 
the  case  with  the  mouth,  the  seat  of  expression,  except  when  the  light  is 
painful  to  the  eye;  and  then  the  mouth  most  expressively  tells  it  by  a 
peculiar  twist,  which  we  all  understand  but  cannot  describe.  When  the 
mouth  changes  its  forms  and  aspects  it  is  passion  that  changes  it,  but  it  is 
not  so  with  the  eye.  The  mouth  expresses  more  inward  feelings,  it  reveals 
more  of  the  character,  and  therefore  it  contains  more  of  the  cause  of  the  like- 
ness or  the  unlikeness;  whilst  the  eye,  which  contains  little  character,  and 
displays  merely  intensity  or  non-intensity,  brilliancy  or  dullness,  contains 
as  little  of  the  cause  of  likeness  as  the  brow  or  the  cheeks.  This  feature, 
in  which  so  little  likeness  really  dwells,  and  which  is  always  more  carelessly 
painted  than  the  nose  and  mouth,  is  the  one  which  is  invariably  selected  by 
the  people,  whenever  a striking  resemblance  is  perceived.  “ How  like  about 
the  eyes!”  On  one  occasion,  wo  overheard  an  old  woman  remark,  when 
she  saw  a master  pass  with  his  pupil,  “How  .like  that  boy  is  to  his  father; 
you  might  tell  at  once  by  the  eyes!”  Now  the  boy  was  no  way  related  to 
the  teacher,  but  they  were  both  fair;  or  what  the  fortune-tellers,  by  cards, 
would  call  hearts.  This  was  all  the  resemblance;  and  how  many  men  and 
boys  in  London  might  be  found  who  would  bear  this  resemblance?  We 
think  we  do  not  exaggerate,  when  we  affirm  that  a man  might  pick  up  in 
the  streets  of  London  ten  thousand  boys  of  his  own  complexion,  of  each 
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of  whom  the  eye-likeness  ladies  would  say,  “How  very  like  his  father, 
especially  about  the  eyes!”  So  very  absurd  is  this  vulgar  prattle  about 
eye-likenesses,  that  a clever  artist  can  make  an  excellent  likeness  of  dark- 
eyed men  with  light  eyes,  and,  light-eyed  men  with  dark  eyes.  He  can 
make  the  likeness  good  and  striking  too,  independent  of  the  colour  of  the 
eye  altogether.  He  can  take  out  one  eye  and  put  in  another,  and  still  you 
will  say  it  is  the  very  man;  nay,  the  very  eye-critics  will  declare,  when  the 
likeness  is  good,  but  the  eye  is  painted  a wrong  colour,  “ How  very  like  it 
is,  to  be  sure,  especially  about  the  eyes!”  This  is  a mere  form  of  speech 
— it  is  merely  presumed  that  when  the  likeness  is  good,  it  must  be  in  the 
eye.  It  is  only  those  who  analyse  the  countenance,  and  who  understand 
the  principles  of  drawing,  who  can  discover  the  fallacy.  The  eyes  are 
particularly  accommodating,  and  when  the  rest  of  the  countenance  is  like, 
they  appear  like  too,  whether  they  be  like  or  not.  They  must  be  very 
peculiar  indeed  to  be  known  alone.  Almost  any  boy  in  the  empire  knows 
Lord  Brougham’s  nose,  and  Wellington’s  nose,  and  Lord  John  Russell’s 
nose  and  mouth;  but  what  man  or  boy  in  England  knows  their  eyes? 
What  caricaturist  ever  draws  them?  It  would  not  pay  for  his  trouble. 
There  is  not  character  enough  in  an  eye  to  form  the  subject  of  a carica- 
ture; it  is  not  peculiar  enough.  It  is  too  like  any  other  eye  when  viewed 
by  itself,  and  it  owes  its  chief  difference  in  the  head  to  the  features  amongst 
which  it  is  set. 

Some  folks  pretend  to  know  a rogue  or  a sly  looking  fellow  in  a picture 
by  a side-glancing  eye,  as  if  honest  men  could  not  take  side  glances  also. 
Sharp’s  portrait  of  Joanna  Southcott,  a beautiful  specimen  of  line  engraving, 
and  said  to  be  an  excellent  likeness,  is  drawn  in  this  manner,  with  a side 
view  of  the  face,  and  the  pupils  in  the  corner  of  the  eye,  looking  directly 
towards  you.  “ What  a sly  look  she  has,”  says  almost  every  one;  “ you  see 
cunning  in  that  eye.”  Yet  any  man’s  mother  would  look  as  cunning  as  she, 
if  drawn  looking  aside  in  a similar  manner.  The  portrait  of  Ignatius 
Loyola,  the  founder  of  the  Jesuits,  by  Titian,  at  Hampton  Court,  is  drawn 
thus.  “How  very  cunning!  You  see  the  Jesuit  in  that  side-glancing  eye!” 
But  you  will  see  the  Jesuit  in  yourself  if  you  look  sideways  into  the  glass. 
Besides,  Ignatius  Loyola  was  not  a cunning  man,  nor  what  is  commonly 
understood  to  be  a Jesuit.  He  was  the  very  reverse,  and  so  was  Joanna 
Southcott.  Fanatics  are  seldom  cunning:  cunning  belongs  to  hypocrites. 
A side  glance  is  merely  a hieroglyphic  symbol  of  cunning — a poetic  emblem ; 
it  is  not  a proof  of  cunning.  If  we  were  to  judge  of  men’s  characters  thus, 
all  the  men  in  the  world  might  be  drawn  cunning,  for  every  one  of  them 
might  be  drawn  with  a side  look. 

If  the  eye  were  so  very  necessary  to  express  the  character  or  likeness 
of  a person,  how  is  it  that  the  likeness  of  a statue  can  be  made  so  complete 
without  it?  It  gives  the  form  of  the  eye,  indeed,  but  it  does  not  give  the 
pupil  nor  the  depth  of  it.  The  person  may  be  dark,  or  fair,  or,  as  the 
fortune-tellers  say,  club,  spade,  heart,  or  diamond,  for  ought  that  the  statue 
declares,  yet  the  likeness  is  perfect.  It  only  wants  life.  This  reveals  the 
whole  secret  of  what  is  called  the  expression  of  the  eye.  It  lies  in  one  word 
—-“life,”  or  intensity.  The  eye  gives  intensity  and  direction  to  the  expres- 
sion of  the  countenance.  You  see  intensity  in  the  countenance  of  the  Apollo 
Belvedere;  but  a fine  bright  eye  would  increase  the  intensity.  You  see 
mirth  and  glee  in  the  face  of  the  Bacchante,  but  a brilliant  eye  would  give 
increased  power  to  the  mirth  of  the  statue.  It  would  not,  however,  introduce 
a passion  into  the  expression  which  is  not  there  already.  They  are  all 
there  that  the  artist  meant  to  express,  and  he  has  expressed  them  all 
without  the  pupil  of  the  eyes  and  without  their  colour.  The  eyes  intro- 
duced would  only  strengthen  the  feelings  expressed  by  the  other  features : 
they  would  give  life  and  intensity.  The  laugh  would  then  becpme  more 
laughing,  the  mirth  more  merry — everything  the  artist  meant  to  reveal  in 
the  feature  would  be  better  revealed.  The  eye  would  put  life  and  direction 
into  the  whole  of  them — but  these  only,  not  expression;  for,  strictly  speak- 
ing, the  eye  has  little  or  no  expression,  and  cannot  define,  by  its  forms  or 
aspects,  a single  passion. 

By  putting  life  into  all,  however,  the  eye  thus  becomes  a co-operator 
in  the  work  of  expression,  and  the  vulgar  phraseology  is  thus  in  some 
measure  justified.  It  is  vaguely  correct;  as  vulgar  opinions  generally,  if 
not  always,  are.  A quick  eye,  however,  is  more  correct  language  than  an 
expressive  eye.  Quick  and  brilliant,  dull,  intense  or  feeble,  are  epithets 
legitimately  applicable  to  the  eye  as  a feature.  A laughing  eye  is  a figure 
of  speech;  for  the  eye  never  laughs.  It  is  the  mouth  alone  that  laughs;  but 
the  mouth,  in  laughing,  sometimes  wrinkles  the  whole  face,  and  modifies 
the  form  of  the  eye.  But  it  is  not  the  eye  that  does  all  this,  it  is  the 
mouth — the  sole  organ  of  laughter.  In  this  state  of  hilarity  the  eye  may 
sparkle;  it  may  glisten,  it  may  water;  but  this  only  gives  a tone  or 
character  to  the  laughter  of  the  mouth.  Sparkling  is  not  laughing — 
watering  is  not  laughing.  It  is  only  poetically  speaking  that  the  eye  may 
be  said  to  laugh. 

All  expression  is  in  the  mouth;  and  for  this  reason,  the  mouth  is  the  most 
difficult  feature  of  the  countenance  to  manage.  We  always  observe  when 
people  feel  ill  at  ease,  that  they  are  particularly  annoyed  with  the  charge 
of  the  lips;  and  even  when  they  hold  down  or  turn  aside  the  eyes,  it  is 
generally  from  a perceptible  difficulty  in  the  management  of  the  lips. 
When  a man’s  lips  are  well  under  his  control,  he  has  power  of  countenance, 
otherwise  not.  It  matters  little  what  sort  of  an  eye  he  has,  if  his  mouth  is 
unmanageable.  The  eye  is  the  servant  of  the  great  organ  of  expression, 
and  it  obeys  rather  than  commands.  “ An  eye,  like  Mars,  to  threaten 
and  command  ” is  merely  the  result  of  a firm  and  well  regulated  pair  of 
lips.  With  these  almost  any  eye  will  command;  without  them,  none.  No 
general  ever  had  an  eye  so  brilliant  as  some  owls  or  hawks,  but  an  owl 
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could  not  command.  It  wants  the  mouth.  The  owl’s  eye  would  give 
splendid  effect  to  the  man’s  mouth;  but  the  man’s  mouth,  even  without  an 
eye.  has  thrilling  power  as  the  organ  of  expression. 

The  conclusion  of  all  these  remarks  is  simply  this:  that  the  eye  has  no 
definite  expression  in  itself,  but  it  gives  intensity  and  direction  to  the 
expression  of  the  mouth. 


TWILIGHT  MUSINGS. 

’Tis  the  mellow  hour!  Each  twilight  flow’r 
From  its  mossy  bed  upsprings, 

And  fragrance  pours,  from  its  chaliced  stores, 

On  the  night  wind’s  breathing  wings. 

Sweet  tones  of  love,  from  the  vault  above. 

Are  breathing  their  vesper  song; 

And  the  rosy  beam,  lights  the  brooklet’s  stream. 

As  it  wantons  in  joy  along! 

Soft  breezes  roam,  from  their  mountain  home, 

Amid  the  clustering  trees; 

While  the  vocal  woods,  from  their  solitudes, 

Breathe  out  their  melodies. 

The  nightingale  trills  its  pensive  tale 
Of  love  to  the  queenly  rose, 

And  the  gladden’d  earth  joys  in  the  birth 
Of  its  hour  of  sweet  repose. 

But  where  are  they— the  young — the  gay — 

In  by-past  years  ordain’d 
To  share  the  bliss  of  hours  like  this 
When  joy  triumphant  reign’d, 

And  twined  with  flowers  the  vernal  bowers 
Of  youthful  hope  and  love? 

They  are  gone  before,  and  their  spirits  soar 
In  regions  of  light  above! 

Oh ! when  we  gaze  on  the  light  which  plays 
Around  such  hours  as  these, 

May  our  bosoms  still  responsive  thrill 
With  deathless  memories! 

Let  us  fondly  deem,  as  each  mem’ried  (beam 
Of  the  past  wakes  the  votive  tear, 

That  with  hallowing  care,  blent  with  all  most  fair. 

Their  spirits  are  hovering  near!  Cajrlos. 


German  Battues. — Having  somewhat  scandalized  the  Spaniards  and 
the  Spanish  queen  in  our  last  number  for  the  pleasure  which  they  take  in 
the  cruel  and  barbarous  diversion  of  bull-baiting,  vve  must  not  neglect  to 
perform  the  office  of  censor  in  respect  to  one  of  the  amusements  in  Ger- 
many at  which  our  own  queen  has  apparently  so  joyfully  attended.  A 
splendid  battue  was  performed  at  Coburg  for  her  special  amusement,  in 
which  a herd  of  deer,  inclosed  for  the  purpose  of  saving  breath  and  exer- 
cise to  the  insatiable  marksmen,  were  deliberately  aimed  at  and  brought 
down  by  the  royal  gamesters  without,  any  chance  of  escape  to  the  unfor- 
tunate victims  thus  doomed  to  execution.  About  fifty  splendid  deer  were 
thus  shot  for  amusement  before  the  Queen  of  England,  and  their  dead  bodies 
afterwards  removed  in  carts.  We  do  not  approve  of  such  sport  for  men, 
far  less  for  ladies.  It  is  worse  than  common  butchering.  The  butcher  kills 
for  food,  as  a tradesman,  not  for  pleasure.  He  does  not  take  delight  in 
shedding  innocent  blood.  But  here  are  the  greatest,  the  noblest  gentlemen 
and  ladies  of  Europe,  the  very  elite  of  civilized  society,  making  a summer- 
day’s  pastime  of  shedding  blood.  It  is  a bad  tale  to  tell,  and  speaks  very 
little  for  the  progress  of  humanity  in  these  enlightened  times.  In  the 
olden  times  even  the  slaughtering  of  animals  was  a religious  act,  and  the 
animal  was  slain  with  a solemn  invocation  of  the  deity,  and  a prayer  of 
thankfulness  for  the  bounties  of  his  providence.  When  sacrifices  ceased, 
the  butcher  took  the  place  which  the  priest  once  occupied,  and  he  per- 
formed his  task  without  any  religious  service,  but  also  without  any 
symptom  of  satisfaction,  as  if  he  made  a sport  or  pastime  of  the  act.  It 
remained  for  the  sovereigns,  nobles,  and  landed  gentry  of  the  philosophical 
era  to  divest  this  ancient  rite  of  killing  for  food  of  all  it3  religious  cha- 
racter, which  was  at  one  time  also  its  justification  in  the  eyes  of  the  most 
sensitive  minds;  and  to  degrade  it  to  an  act  of  wanton  sport,  which 
exhibits  man  in  a very  cruel  aspect,  not  as  the  lord  of  the  creatures,  but 
as  their  tyrant,  their  ferocious  and  their  heartless  devourcr.  The  battues 
of  England  have  often  been  condemned  by  the  press;  but  this  German 
battue,  performed  on  purpose  to  please  our  female  sovereign,  is  more 
wantonly  cruel  than  any  of  our  own;  and  wc  much  regret  the  presence  of 
our  queen  at  a sight  so  appalling  to  every  delicate  female  mind.  It  is 
enough  to  make  one  almost  regret  the  more  generous  times  of  old,  \\  hen 
slaughter  of  animals  was  legitimized  either  by  the  manly  chase  of  the 
destined  victim,  or  by  the  performance  of  a solemn  act  of  religious  thanks- 
giving. We  hope  the  ladies  of  England  will  protest  against  this  species  of 
female  amusement. 


Time  was,  is  past;  thou  canst  not  it  recal: 
Time  is,  thou  hast;  employ  the  portion  small: 
Tim e future,  is  not;  and  may  never  be: 

Time  present,  is  the  only  time  for  thee. 
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FAMILY  HERALD— USEFUL  INFORMATION 


FAMILY  MATTERS. 


There  is  scarcely  any  thing  which  casts  a truer  shadow  than  kindness: 
wherever  it  moves  you  will  generally  see  its  form  thrown  back  from  the 
object  it  has  covered. — Memoirs  of  an  Umbrella. 

Creating  a Want.— Archbishop  Trench’s  manner  of  living  was  simple 
and  temperate  in  the  extreme — a plain  joint  of  meat  supplied  his  dinner. 
Whenever  he  saw  one  of  his  children  about  to  try  a new  dish,  not  tasted 
perhaps  at  any  time  before,  he  always  said,  with  a smile,  “ Now  you  are 
going  to  create  a want.” 

Many  Temperance  Lectures  in  a Few  Words. — We  shall  never  be 
a happy  people  till  we  are  a wise  people — and  we  shall  never  be  wise  till 
we  are  sober — and  we  can  never  be  sober  till  we  give  up  drinking — we 
never  shall  give  up  drinking  till  rich  and  poor,  and  especially  those  who 
are  the  instructors  of  the  people,  endeavour  to  set  a good  example  to  their 
neighbours,  and  exert  themselves  in  a proper  manner  for  the  instruction  of 
one  another. 

Indolence. — When  a man  has  nothing  but  leisure,  indolence  overspreads 
the  whole  of  his  time.  He  does  nothing.  He  grows  moody  and  gloomy. 
His  spirits  sink  and  languish  into  lethargy;  and  his  parts,  being  in  no 
motion,  are  of  no  use  to  him.  But  straighten  him  by  business,  and  you  put 
his  spirits  in  motion.  He  is  full  of  alacrity.  He  has,  in  reality,  more 
leisure  than  he  had  when  he  had  nothing  but  leisure.  Divide  his  time  into 
portions ; distribute  some  for  business,  others  for  pleasure,  and  he  has  a 
landmark  to  direct  himself  by.  His  life  has  a determined  course  like  water 
enclosed  by  its  banks.  But  leave  him  to  himself — give  him  nothing  but 
indolence,  and  his  life  is  no  longer  like  a stream  that  flows  along.  It  has 
no  channel — it  has  no  current:  it  is  like  a stagnant  piece  of  water  not 
confined  by  anything,  and  yet  having  no  inlet.  At  first  it  is  a port— a 
mere  marsh;  but  as  it  widens,  and  largens  and  deepens,  it  expands  into  an 
extensive  area, — an  immense  lake,  without  motion,  without  tide, — having 
in  it  none  of  the  elements  of  life,  but  all  those  of  death  and  destruction — 
a Dead  Sea. 

The  Quarters  of  Lire.— The  seven  ages  of  man  have  become  pro- 
verbial; but  in  respect  of  the  condition  of  our  minds,  there  are  granted  to 
the  best  of  us  but  four  periods  of  life.  The  first  fifteen  years  of  childhood. 
We  know  nothing — we  hope.  The  next  fifteen  are  passion  and  romance — 
we  dream.  During  the  third  period  of  fifteen  years,  from  thirty  to  forty- 
five,  we  are  what  nature  intended  us  to  be.  Character  has  formed;  we 
pursue  a course  of  life;  we  reason;  we  meditate.  This  is  the  period  in 
which  we  maybe  said  with  most  propriety  to  live.  The  fourth  period  is  that 
of  commencing  decay.  We  piay  grow  wiser,  but  it  is  the  wisdom  that  speaks 
in  a shake  of  the  head.  Pain  and  penitence  begin — we  sorrow.  Never- 
theless, if  the  third  period  has  been  passed  in  providing  against  the  fourth, 
nature  is  changed,  our  declining  years  are  lighted  with  happiness  and  love, 
and  as  they  approach  their  destined  end,  instead  of  the  gloom  naturally 
accompanying  decay,  they  are  tinged  with  a ray  from  before  them;  the 
shadows  are  cast  behind  us  on  our  path,  feelings  spring  up  unfelt  even  in 
the  magic  periods  first  traversed  by  us — we  rejoice. 

Street  Seminaries. — Mothers!  if  you  would  train  up  your  children  to 
be  useful  members  of  society,  keep  them  from  running  about  the  streets. 
The  great  school  of  juvenile  vice  is  the  street.  There  the  urchin  learns 
the  vulgar  oath  or  the  putrid  obscenity.  For  one  lesson  at  the  fireside,  he 
has  a dozen  in  the  kennel.  Thus  are  scattered  the  seeds  of  falsehood, 
gambling,  theft,  and  violence.  Mothers ! as  j’ou  lave  your  own  flesh  and 
blood,  make  your  children  cling  to  the  hearthstone.  Love  home  yourself; 
sink  the  roots  deep  among  your  domestic  treasures;  set  an  example  in  this, 
as  in  all  things,  which  your  offspring  may  follow.  It  is  a great  error  that 
children  may  be  left  to  run  wild  in  every  sort  of  street-temptation  for 
several  years,  and  that  it  will  then  be  time  enough  to  break  them  in.  This 
horrid  mistake  makes  half  our  spendthrifts,  gamblers,  thieves,  and  drunk- 
ards. No  man  would  raise  a colt  or  an  ox  on  such  a principle;  no  man 
would  suffer  the  weeds  to  grow  in  his  garden  for  any  length  of  time,  saying 
he  could  eradicate  them  at  any  time.  Look  to  this  matter,  parents!  See, 
more  especially,  that  your  children  are  not  out  at  night,  loitering  around 
some  public-house.  Mothers!  make  your  children  love  home,  and  by  all 
means  encourage  them  to  love  you  better  than  all  other  human  beings. — 
Church  Chronicle. 

Gathering  and  Preserving  Fruit. — The  preservation  of  fruit  has 
long  been  considered  an  object  of  much  importance,  affording  as  it  does  the 
means  of  supplying  ourselves,  at  little  cost,  with  the  most  delicious  pro- 
ductions of  summer  in  the  depths  of  winter,  and,  indeed,  of  all  seasons,  at 
any  period  of  the  year.  The  principal  object  to  be  accomplished  is,  to 
preserve  them  as  near  as  possible  in  their  natural  state ; for,  when  dried, 
their  juices  and  much  of  their  natural  flavour  are  lost  in  the  drying,  and 
their  fibres  become  hardened.  This  is  more  particularly  the  case  with 
autumn  fruits,  such  as  apples,  pears,  plums,  grapes,  &c. ; and  thus  plums 
are  converted  into  prunes,  and  grapes  into  raisins. 

Fruit  that  is  intended  to  be  kept  should  be  gathered  before  it  is  per- 
fectly ripe ; for  the  maturation  is  intimately  connected  with  a certain  sort 
of  decay,  sugar  being  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  other  principles  of  the 
fruit,  Raisins  and  dried  currants  are  much  sweeter  than  grapes  or  cur- 
rants when  green;  the  rotten  parts  of  pears  are  generally  very  sweet;  and 
medlars  are  only  eaten  when  far  advanced  in  decomposition,  the  saccharine 
matter  not  appearing  in  them  until  decay  commences.  Apples,  when 
rotten,  are  extremely  , bitter.  Raspberries,  strawberries,  and  all  the  soft 


juicy  fruits,  after  they  are  perfectly  ripe,  get  mouldy,  and  offensive  to  the 
taste. 

The  art  of  preserving  fruit  consists  in  being  able  to  retard  these  changes; 
for,  by  exposure  to  the  sun  and  air  for  a certain  period,  the  articles  become 
dried  by  the  exhalation  and  dissipation  of  their  juices,  and  a certain  degree 
of  moisture  seems  to  be  necessary  for  their  decay.  By  carefully  excluding 
the  fruit  from  the  effects  of  both  air  and  moisture,  the  desired  result  can  bo 
obtained.  Cherries,  plums,  currants,  and  other  soft,  juicy  fruits,  when 
gathered  perfectly  sound,  dry,  and  not  quite  ripe,  put  into  bottles,  well 
closed  with  good  corks  and  rosin,  and  buried  in  a trench,  with  the  cork 
downward,  sufficiently  deep  to  preserve  them  from  frost,  can  be  kept  lor 
months  in  nearly  the  same  state  as  when  taken  from  the  tree;  and  may  be 
also  kept  in  a similar  state  for  years,  by  heating  the  fruit  in  well  closed 
bottles. 

The  time  for  gathering  fruit  will  depend  upon  the  state  of  the  season; 
and  on  its  exposure  to  the  sun  to  forward  or  retard  its  ripening.  The 
manner  of  gathering  them  will  also  influence  their  keeping.  A fine  day 
should  be  chosen,  and  if  possible,  when  two  or  three  fine  ones  have  pre- 
ceded. The  time  of  the  day  should  be  from  about  noon  until  four  in  the 
afternoon,  thus  allowing  them  time  to  become  perfectly  dried  by  the  sun 
from  any  dew  or  dampness  which  may  have  settled  on  them  in  the  night, 
and  be  finished  gathering  before  the  evening  dews  begin  to  fall.  If  gathered 
whilst  any  moisture  is  on  them,  they  will  infallibly  turn  mouldy,  even 
when  bottled  and  carefully  excluded  from  the  air.  If  necessarily  gathered 
in  damp  weather,  or  early  in  the  morning,  or  late  in  the  evening,  let  them 
be  exposed  a day  or  two  to  the  sun  to  dry;  and  on  no  account  should  they 
be  wiped,  especially  plums,  with  a view  to  dry  them,  as  it  will  rub  off  the 
bloom,  which,  if  allowed  to  dry  on,  will  form  a natural  varnish,  closing  up 
the  pores,  and  preventing  the  evaporation  of  the  juices.  The  bloom  is 
found  to  be  a peculiar  waxy  exudation,  the  function  it  performs  being  that 
of  repelling  moisture  in  any  shape  whatever  from  the  surface,  which  wrould 
cause  the  fruit  to  burst,  from  the  fluid  matter  contained  within  the  skin. 

When  gathered,  it  should  be  put  into  shallow  baskets,  of  moderate  size, 
taking  care  that  none  of  it  receive  any  bruise  or  blemish,  as  the  injured 
part  will  soon  decay,  and  spoil  any  sound  fruit  which  may  come  in  contact 
with  it;  neither  should  they  bo  laid  in  heaps  after  being  gathered,  which 
causes  them  to  sweat  and  undergo  a slight  fermentation;  and  if  then 
bottled,  will  render  them  liable  to  burst.  Sweating  them  in  heaps  does 
not  spoil  such  fruit  as  apples — they  get  dry  and  mealy  with  it.  Summer 
fruits  ripen  more  quickly  after  they  are  pulled  than  autumn  ones;  there- 
fore, only  a few  days’  consumption  should  be  gathered  at  one  time. 

Apples  and  pears,  it  is  considered,  should  be  gathered  about  ten  days  or 
a week  before  they  are  ripe;  or  when  the  fruit  begins  to  fall  the  ripest  may 
be  then  gathered;  but  some  kinds  never  become  fit  for  eating  on  the  trees. 

Some  further  observations  on  this  subject  will  be  given  in  our  next. 


RECIPE  FOR  DRESSING  SALAD.-By  the  Rev.  Sidney  Smith. 


Two  large  potatoes,  pass’d  through  kitchen  sieve, 
Smoothness  and  softness  to  the  salad  give ; 

Of  mordent  mustard  add  a single  spoon — 
Distrust  the  condiment  that  bites  too  soon — 

But  deem  it  not,  thou  man  of  herbs,  a fault, 

To  add  a double  quantity  of  salt. 

Four  times  the  spoon  with  oil  of  Lucca  crown,  ' 
And  twice  with  vinegar  procured  from  town. 

True  flavour  needs  it;  and  your  poet  begs 
The  pounded  yellow  of  two  well-boiled  eggs. 

Let  onions’  atoms  lurk  within  the  bowl, 

And,  scarce  suspected,  animate  the  whole. 

And,  lastly,  in  the  flavor’d  compound  toss 
A magic  spoonful  of  anchovy  sauce. 

O!  great  and  glorious!  0!  herbaceous  treat! 

’T would  tempt  the  dying  anchorite  to  eat. 

Back  to  the  world  he’d  turn  his  weary  soul, 

And  plunge  his  fingers  in  the  salad  bowl! 


COMMON  PROVERBS. 


EXPERIENCE  IS  TnE  BEST  SCHOOLMASTER. 

Knowledge  is  one  of  the  subordinate  ends  for  which  we  live.  To  impart 
this,  teachers  are  appointed.  For  this  they  labour  and  toil.  It  gives  us  a 
more  commanding  influence  in  society.  Indeed,  “ knowledge  is  power.” 
But  how  do  we  acquire  it?  By  a great  variety  of  ways, — by  conversa- 
tion, reading,  hearing,  seeing,  by  study,  &c.  But  no  one  expedient  or 
medium  is  more  efficient  than  that  of  experience.  Hence,  it  is  called  the 
best  schoolmaster;  and  it  is  best  for  several  reasons.  It  secures  to  us 
knowledge  that  i3  more  permanent,  more  deeply  treasured  up  in  the 
memory,  and  leaves  a more  abiding  impression  upon  the  mind. 

It  is  also  more  practical.  Mathematical,  or  mere  theoretical  knowledge, 
may  have  all  the  advantage  of  certainty,  and  beauty  of  precision,  but 
experimental  is  more  easily  reduced  to  practice;  which,  on  this  account, 
constituted  as  we  are,  we  more  readily  appreciate.  And  it  is  practice  that 
makes  perfect.  Neither  speculative  nor  hypothetical  knowledge  reaches 
the  heart,  and  flows  forth  from  this  sensible  tablet,  “ whence  are  the  issues 
of  life.”  No.  It  .is  by  experience,,  alone  that  we  furnish  thoughts  that 
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breathe  and  words  that  burn, — and  not  only  precepts  that  teach,  but 
examples  that  move.  Experience  opens  to  us  a channel  through  which  we 
approach  the  realities  of  life.  It  is  not  the  picture  of  fancy,  nor  vision  of 
the  night.  It  is  not  the  chimera  of  a distorted  imagination,  nor  an  ephe- 
meral or  fleeting  tale.  But  it  is  the  living  and  enduring  reality  of  life, 
whereby  we  do  speak  what  we  do  know.  Experience  is  the  great  object  of 
probationary  life,  the  touchstone  of  character.  By  this  arc  developed  all 
the  virtues  and  graces  which  adorn  humanity.  By  this  we  are  enabled  to 
accomplish  life’s  great  end,  “ Get  good  and  do  good.”  In  fine,  by  this  we 
obtain  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  that  we  may  cherish  and  embrace 
the  one,  and  hate  and  avoid  the  other. 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL. 

Potatoes. — Reports  have  reached  us  from  various  quarters  that  the 
pot.atoe  crops  throughout  the  country  have  failed,  the  potatoe  having 
rotted  very  extensively  even  while  in  the  ground.  The  cause  of  the  des- 
truction of  this  valuable  esculent  is  said  to  be  the  encroachment  of  a worm 
not  at  present  well  known  to  naturalists.  Meetings  have  taken  place  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  more  especially  in  Surrey,  to  take  this  matter 
into  consideration,  at  which  it  has  been  plainly  stated  by  some  of  the 
medical  men  who  have  attended  them  that  the  potatoes,  in  consequence  of 
the  injury  they  sustained,  have  been  rendered  injurious  to  health. — 
Medical  Times. 

New  Method  for  Rendering  Houses  Fire-proof.-— A correspondent 
of  the  Builder  suggests  the  adoption  of  slates,  instead  of  wood  laths,  for 
partitions,  ceilings,  &c.  He  says: — “I  tried  the  experiment  on  a small 
scale,  and  found  it  to  answer  exceedingly  well.  I fixed  some  scantlings 
together,  and  nailed  the  slates  to  them,  allowing  a proper  space  between 
each  slate.  I likewise  cut  slits  in  each  slate  about  three  inches  long,  and 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  wide,  each  row  being  about  four  inches  apart.  I, 
by  this  means,  secured  the  perfect  keying  of  the  lime.  I then  laid  on  two 
thin  coats  of  plaster,  both  of  them  not  being  more  than  half-an-inch  thick. 
After  allowing  the  plaster  to  dry  properly,  I applied  a fire  of  dry  fir- 
shavings  directly  below  it  for  the  space  of  a quarter  of  an  hour,  the  heat 
and  flame  from  which  were  exceedingly  intense.  Some  of  the  slates  were 
merely  a little  cracked  at  the  edges,  where  they  were  not  well  covered  with 
lime.  The  difference  of  expense  between  slates  and  wood-laths  would  not 
be  considerable,  and  buildings  might,  by  this  simple  and  cheap  means,  be 
rendered  almost  fire-proof.” 

A Cheap  Weather  Glass. — I kept  (says  a gentleman)  a phial  of  water, 
containing  a leech,  on  the  pane  of  my  lower  sash  chamber  window,  30  that 
when  I looked  in  the  morning  I could  know  what  would  be  the  weather  of  the 
following  day.  If  the  weather  continues  serene  and  beautiful,  the  leech  lies 
motionless  at  the  bottom  of  the  glass  and  rolled  together  in  a spiral  form. 
If  it  rains  either  before  or  after  noon,  it  is  found  to  have  crept  up  to  the 
top  of  its  lodging,  and  there  it  remains  till  the  weather  is  settled.  If  we 
are  to  have  wind,  the  poor  prisoner  moves  through  its  limpid  habitation 
with  amazing  swiftness,  and  seldom  rests  till  it  begins  to  blow  hard.  If  a 
remarkable  storm  of  thunder  and  rain  is  to  succeed,  for  some  days  before 
it  lodges  almost  continually  out  of  the  water,  and  discovers  great  uneasi- 
ness in  violent  throes  and  convulsive-like  motions.  In  frost,  as  in  clear  sum- 
mer-like weather,  it  lies  constantly  at  the  bottom ; and  in  snow,  as  in 
rainy  weather,  it  pitches  its  dwelling  upon  the  very  mouth  of  the  phial.  It 
may  not  be  amiss  to  note  that  the  leech  is  kept  in  a common  eight-ounce 
glass  phial,  about  three-fourths  filled  with  water,  and  covered  on  the  mouth 
with  a bit  of  linen  rag.  In  the  summer  time,  the  water  is  changed  once  a 
week,  and  in  the  winter  once  a fortnight.  What  reasons  may  be  assigned 
for  these  changes,  philosophy  may  determine;  but  the  leech  appears  to  bo 
affected  in  a way  analogous  to  that  of  spirits  and  mercury  in  a weather- 
glass; and  it  seems  evident,  from  the  surprising  sensations  which  it  mani- 
fests, than  an  approaching  change  of  the  weather,  even  days  before  it  takes 
place,  makes  a visible  alteration  upon  its  manner  of  living. 


as  before,  allowing  them  to  push  her  about,  and  cautiously  moving  one 
foot  after  another,  for  fear  of  hurting  them. 

These  interesting  circumstances  have  been  repeatedly  witnessed.  Do 
Geer,  a celebrated  French  naturalist,  took  a female  Earwig,  which  ho  found 
sitting  on  a heap  of  eggs,  and  placed  her,  for  observation,  in  a box  half- 
filled  with  earth.  The  eggs  he  scattered  in  various  places.  She,  however, 
soon  removed  them,  one  after  another,  carrying  them  between  her  jaws; 
and  in  two  or  three  days  he  saw  that  she  had  collected  them  all  into  one 
place,  where  she  remained  without  quitting  them  for  a moment.  In  due 
time  the  young  ones  were  hatched — in  figure  precisely  resembling  the 
parent,  except  in  being  without  wings;  they  also  differed  in  colour,  being 
perfectly  white.  He  fed  them,  from  time  to  time,  with  bits  of  apple,  and 
saw  them  change  their  skins  several  times.  The  mother  died;  and  her 
offspring,  like  true  cannibals,  devoured  nearly  the  whole  of  her  body. 

In  the  larval  state  they  are  very  lively  little  animals,  running  about  with 
great  agility,  even  from  the  instant  they  leave  the  egg.  On  their  meta- 
morphosis to  the  perfect  insect,  part  of  the  skin  bursts,  and  gives  full  play 
to  the  wings. 

Gardeners,  and  especially  the  cultivators  of  flowers,  are  loud  and  deep 
in  their  complaints  against  those  interesting  little  creatures;  and,  cer- 
tainly, it  must  be  acknowledged  that  they  claim,  sans  ceremonie,  the  right 
of  pasturage  in  almost  every  cultivated  spot— the  only  law  which  they 
seem  to  acknowledge  being  the  universal  one  of  self-preservation. 
Whether  they  have  an  original  and  indefeasible  right  to  the  food  which 
they  thus  appropriate,  or  whether  we,  as  lords  of  the  soil,  have  a right  to 
exterminate  them,  are  questions  we  will  leave  in  the  hands  of  the  casuists. 

The  only  certain  method  of  destroying  Earwigs  is,  as  Kbllar  observes, 
to  catch  them,  which  is  best  effected  by  hollow  tubes  laid  here  and  there 
in.  orchards  and  flower-beds.  The  common  reed  is  fit  for  this  purpose; 
but  the  hollow  stem  of  the  sunflower  is  even  more  so,  as  the  insects  are 
eager  in  the  pursuit  of  the  remains  of  the  sweet  pith.  They  are  also  easily 
caught  between  the  folds  of  paper,  or  in  pieces  of  cloth  or  linen  laid  on  the 
ground.  They  creep  into  these  traps  in  the  morning,  after  their  nocturnal 
rambles,  and  may  be  easily  shaken  out  and  killed  at  any  time  of  the  day. 
Some  amateurs  of  piuks  and  carnations  place  the  feet  of  their  flower-stands 
in  vessels  of  water,  which  certainly  prevents  the  Earwigs  from  creeping, 
but  not  from  flying  upon  the  plants. 


Fig.  1. — The  Earwig,  magnified. 

Fig.  2. — The  Wing  of  ditto,  magnified. 

a and  b exhibit  the  difference  in  shape  of  the  posterior  forceps  of  the 
male  and  female. 


DOMESTIC  ENTOMOLOGY,— No.  VI. 


A SONG  FOR  THE  ABSENT. 


THE  EARWIG. 

The  Earwig  is  one  of  our  most  common  insects,  and  is,  to  the  generality 
of  people,  an  object  of  unconquerable  dislike.  Shakspeare  asks,  “ What's 
in  a name?”  In  the  case  of  this  little  insect  we  have  an  instance  that  the 
corruption  of  a name,  by  the  omission  of  even  a single  letter,  is  of  consi- 
derable importance.  Had  the  name  of  this  insect  continued  as  it  originally 
was — namely,  Ear  wing  (from  the  resemblance  which  the  wing  of  this  crea- 
ture is  supposed  to  bear  to  the  ear) — we  should  not,  in  all  probability,  have 
been  burdened  with  the  grossly  erroneous  and  terrifying  idea,  that  this 
little  animal  is  in  the  habit  of  insinuating  itself  into  the  human  ear.  It 
naturally  creeps  into  crevices  and  holes,  and  it  may  occasionally  attempt 
to  enter  the  ear;  but  the  auditory  member  is  too  well  protected  by  its  own 
secretion  and  membrane  to  allow  of  any  such  intrusion. 

The  most  remarkable  facts  connected  with  the  history  of  the  Earwig 
are,  that  the  eggs  are  hatched  by  incubation  of  the  old  Earwig;  and  that 
the  young  Earwigs,  for  a considerable  time,  are  dependent  upon  the  pro- 
tection of  the  old  one,  who  broods  over  them,  and  fosters  them  with  all  the 
tenderness  of  parental  affection.  If  the  young  ones  are  disturbed,  or 
scattered,  or  if  the  parent  is  taken  away  from  them,  she  will,  on  the  first 
opportunity,  collect  them  together  again,  and  brood  over  them  as  carefully 


Spring  flowers  are  dying,  love  ; 

Springtide  is  gone ; 

Summer  is  tiying,  love, 

Still  swiftly  on. 

Bright  hours  are  fleeting  fast. 

Ah  ! while  they  stay, 

V/hile  yet  their  glories  last. 
Come,  love,  I pray  1 
Come  while  the  golden  day 
Streams  through  the  trees  ; 
Come  while  love’s  melody 
Floats  on  the  breeze  ; 

Come  while  life  seemeth 
As  one  dream  of  gladness  ; 
Come  while  joy  beameth, 

Ere  wake  we  to  sadness  ! 

Do  you  ne’er  dream,  love, 

Of  home,  far  away  — 

Where,  by  yon  stream,  love, 
You  oft  used  to  stray  ? 

Do  you  ne’er  sigh,  love, 

To  roam  there  once  more, 
Ere  summer  pass  by,  love. 

And  bright  days  are  o’er  ? 
fVells, 


Love  you  the  pleasures  twined 
Round  the  bright  hours? 

Love  you  the  beauty  shrined 
’Midst  her  own  flowers? 

Then,  ere  chill  winter’s  wreath 
Hangs  on  the  spray, 

While  earth  is  beautiful. 

Come,  love,  I pray  I 
Hours  that  are  brightest,  love, 
Soonest  are  o’er ; 

Joy  that  is  lightest,  love, 

Dawneth  no  more. 

While  yet  the  golden  hours 
Lingering  stay, 

While  life’s  strew’d  with  flowers, 
Come,  love,  I pray ! 

Hark  ! ’tis  the  winter-king 
Comes  o’er  the  mountain, 

By  his  breath  crystalling 
Streamlet  and  fountain ; 

Yet  more  than  sear’d  leaf 
Or  wlnter-stripp’d  wildwood, 

We  mourn  those  away  from 
The  home  of  their  childhood  ! 

Lectecr, 
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FAMILY  HERALD— USEFUL  INFORMATION 


VARIETIES, 


The  Pope  has  thrown  the  library  of  printed  books  in  the  Vatician  open 
to  the  public,  and  ordered  the  preparation  of  a catalogue  for  their  use. 

By  an  Act  of  last  session,  persons  charged  with  felony  or  misdemeanor, 
against  whom  no  bill  shall  be  found,  or  who  shall  be  acquitted,  are  in  no 
case  to  be  charged  with  any  fees. 

From  a field  of  oats,  on  the  farm  of  Bankhouse,  parish  of  Galston,  pre- 
sently possessed  by  Mi-.  David  Smith,  a single  stalk  of  oats  was  pulled 
last  week,  the  head  of  which  was  found  to  bear  the  astonishing  number  of 
150  ears  of  grain.  ■» 

The  expense  of  the  files  given  upon  the  occasion  of  the  Queen’s  visit  to 
the  Rhine  is  stated  in  the  German  papers  to  amount  to  5,000,000  francs 
(£200,000).  Tire  musicians  alone  were  paid  400,000  francs  (say  £16,000). 

Apian  of  colonisation  is  detailed  in  a recent  number  of  the  Artizan, 
which  is  intended  to  make  the  maximum  of  labour  six  hours  a-day,  and 
the  minimum  wages  £2  a week! 

That  portion  of  the  great  north  road  between  Darlington  and  Dur- 
ham is  in  many  places  covered  with  grass  in  the  very  centre,  for  several 
yards  in  length. 

Steam  for  the  Million.— Boats  are  running  from  the  City  to  the  West- 
end  for  one  penny  each  passenger. 

The  Smith  and  Brown  Families. — There  are  not  less  than  678  house- 
holders of  the  name  of  Smith  in  Manchester,  of  whom  106  are  Johns.  The 
Brown  family  numbers  262. 

A Twopenny  Bank  Note! — The  editor  of  the  Tyne  Mercury  acknow- 
ledges the  receipt  from  a correspondent  of  “ a curious  specimen  of  our 
early  currency,  namely,  a very  handsomely-engraved  note,  dated  about 
half  a century  ago,  and  bearing  the  extraordinary  value  of  twopence !” 

Hackney  Carriages. — During  the  past  six  months  no  less  than  one 
hundred  coats  and  two  hundred  umbrellas  and  parasols  have  been  left  in 
different  carriages  and  cabs,  and  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Hackney 
Carriage  Office,  in  accordance  with  the  Act. 

A Thief  his  own  Executioner. — Near  to  Paris,  a week  or  two  ago, 
a boy  stole  some  lumps  of  quicklime,  and  hid  them  under  his  blouse.  On 
his  way  home  he  met  a comrade  leading  some  horses  to  drink,  and  got 
leave  to  have  a ride.  The  pilferer’s  horse  lost  its  footing  in  the  water.  He 
ran  to  and  fro,  screaming  for  aid;  for  the  lime,  excited  to  action,  was 
burning  his  body ; but  the  spectators,  ignorant  of  this  fact,  were  under  the 
impression  that  he  was  feigning  alarm.  He  was  so  much  injured,  however, 
that  he  died  shortly  after  he  had  scrambled  to  land. 

A Mendicant  Dog. — “ I was  travelling,”  says  M.  Blaze,  “ in  the  dili- 
gence. At  the  place  where  we  changed  horses  I saw  a good-looking 
poodle-dog  ( cJtien  caniche),  which  came  to  the  coach  door,  and  sat  up  on 
its  two  hind  legs,  with  the  air  of  one  begging  for  something.  ‘ Give  him  a 
sou,’  said  the  postillion  to  me,  ‘ and  you  will  see  what  he  will  do  with  it.’  1 
threw  to  him  the  coin : he  picked  it  up,  ran  to  the  baker’s  and  brought 
back  a piece  of  bread,  which  he  ate.  This  dog  had  belonged  to  a poor 
blind  man,  lately  dead:  he  had  no  master,  and  begged  alms  on  his  own 
account.” 

Mrs.  Caudle  at  Rome. — Rome  is  justly  famous  for  its  fountains;  they 
are  remarkable  for  their  beauty  of  design,  and  their  abundant  supply  of 
water,  and  add  not  a little  to  the  embellishment  of  the  city.  For  one  of 
the  finest  the  citizens  are  indebted  to  the  perverse,  sour  temper  of  a lady, 
who,  having  brought  a considerable  fortune  to  her  husband,  took  pleasure 
in  continually  reproaching  him,  and  reminding  him  that  he  was  indebted 
to  her  for  the  greater  portion  of  his  wealth.  After  she  had  been  reading 
him  a curtain  lecture  on  this  subject  one  morning,  he  took  her  to  the 
window,  and  pointing  out  this  beautiful  fountain,  which  was  then  just 
finished,  “ There,”  he  said,  “is  your  dower;  every  farthing  of  it  is  spent  on 
yonder  fountain,  and  you  may  amuse  yourself  by  looking  at  it; — talk  to 
ine  no  more  about  your  money,  for  henceforth  we  must  live  on  mine.” 

Letters  of  Junius. — The  Inverness  Courier  says,  that  Sir  David 
Brewster,  who  is  married  to  a daughter  of  the  late  James  Macpherson, 
Esq.,  translator  of  Ossian’s  Poems,  has  discovered  some  letters  among  the 
papers  of  his  father-in-law  which  may  lead  to  the  discovery  of  a great 
secret — the  authorship  of  Junius.  The  person  who,  as  Sir  David  thinks, 
may  be  identified  as  the  author,  is  Lachlan  Maclean,  the  son  of  an  Irish 
Presbyterian  clergyman,  but  descended  from  the  ancient  Scottish  family 
of  the  M ‘Leans  of  Coll.  He  was  bred  to  the  study  of  medicine,  but 
became  a political  writer  and  adventurer  in  London,  and  rose  to  some 
eminence.  He  was  once  an  under-secretary  of  State,  in  which  capacity  he 
might  have  become  acquainted  with  State  secrets.  Having  been  sent  out 
to  India  by  Government  in  1776,  he  was  shipwrecked  and  drowned  on  the 
passage — a circumstance  that  may  account  for  the  non-revealment  of  the 
secret  as  to  the  authorship  of  Junius.  His  papers  were  all  lost  at  the 
same  time. 

John  Jacob  Astor,  the  Richest  Man  in  America. — Mr.  Astor  was 
born  in  the  village  of  Waldorf,  on  the  Rhine.  His  early  life  was  passed  in 
the  country,  where  he  was  known  as  the  honest  boy.  He  soon  left  home  to 
seek  his  fortune  in  the  world,  and  went  to  London,  confident  that  good  for- 
tune awaited  him.  Courage  is  very  important  to  a man’s  success,  particu- 
larly to  an  emigrant’s.  Mr.  Astor  had  a brother  in  the  United  States,  and 
he  resolved  to  join  him  there.  In  the  month  of  November,  1783,  he  sailed 


from  London,  bound  to  Baltimore,  with  very  slender  means,  which  he  made 
by  his  industry  in  London.  On  bis  arrival,  he  found  the  ice  in  the 
Chesapeake  River  so  thick  that  the  ship  could  not  get  up  to  the  city,  but 
had  to  lie  at  Hampton  Roads.  While  the  ship  was  thus  delayed,  Mr. 
Astor  was  not  idle.  He  soon  made  the  acquaintance  of  a countryman  of 
his,  who  dealt  in  peltries  and  furs.  There  were  but  few  people  engaged 
in  this  trade  at  that  early  day,  and  Mr.  Astor  at.  once  saw  that  he  could 
make  money  in  it,  and  at  it  he  went  with  all  his  heart,  and  has  continued 
in  it  till  this  day  almost,  making  money  in  it  all  the  time.  During  the 
course  of  his  wonderfully  prosperous  life,  he  has  been  engaged  in  foreign 
commerce  of  various  kinds.  In  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  we  have 
seen  his  ships,  and  heard  his  name  mentioned  with  the  highest  respect. 
Soon  after  Mr.  Astor’s  arrival  in  New  York  he  was  walking  up  Broadway, 
aud  he  chanced  to  see  a row  of  houses  which  had  just  been  built  there, 
which  were  the  boast  of  the  builders,  and  of  the  city  too.  With  that  con- 
fidence in  his  own  powers  which  so  eminently  characterises  him,  he  made  a 
resolution  at  that  moment,  and  almost  on  the  very  spot  where  now  stands 
his  magnificent  Astor-house,  that  “ one  day  or  other  he  woidd  build  a 
nobler  house  than  those  in  that  very  street.”  A strange  resolution  this 
for  a young  and  friendless  emigrant,  who  could  scarcely  speak  the  language 
of  his  adopted  country.  When  the  emigrant  stops  to  admire  the  splendid 
hotel  referred  to,  let  him  admire  still  more  the  man  whose  honesty, 
integrity,  industry,  and  firmness  of  purpose,  raised  him  from  a poor  emi- 
grant to  be  a magnate  of  the  land. — Emigrant! s True  Guide. 

An  Interesting  Discovery. — We  read  the  following  in  the  Gazette 
des  Tribunaux  : — “ A man,  nearly  eighty  years  of  age,  who  was  formerly 
an  upholsterer,  had  been  residing  in  Paris  for  many  years  in  a garret, 
where  he  saw  no  other  persons  than  his  two  nephews,  both  nearly  sixty 
years  old,  and  poor,  but  who,  nevertheless,  contrived  to  give  him  the 
means  of  subsistence.  A short  time  before  his  death  he  addressed  them  as 
follows : — ‘ My  children,  be  sure  that  God  will  reward  you  for  what  you 
have  done  forme;  thanks  to  you,  I am  able  to  live  in  this  house,  from 
which  I perceive  that  which  was  founded  by  the  Able'  de  l’Ep6e,  who  was 
once  my  protector.  I shall  soon  die,  and  have  very  little  to  leave,  but  I 
entreat  you  not  to  sell  the  old  arm  chair  in  which  I am  seated,  and  which 
has  been  with  me  these  fifty  years.  It  is  an  old  friend,  and  I owe  to  it 
the  preservation  of  my  life  on  the  10th  of  August,  1792.  1 had  then  the 

honour  of  working  for  the  king’s  upholsterer,  and  had  just  finished  some 
hangings  for  the  cabinet  of  Marie  Antoinette,  when  the  rebels  from  Mar- 
seilles and  those  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  had  their  conflict  with  the 
Swiss.  The  palace  being  taken,  I should  have  been  massacred,  if  my  sense 
of  danger  had  not  inspired  me  with  the  idea  of  tearing  off  the  skirts  of  my 
coat,  and  blackening  my  face  with  some  soot  from  the  chimney,  so  that  I 
looked  like  one  of  the  assailants.  When  the  pillage  commenced,  I took  up 
this  arm-chair,  placed  it  on  my  head,  and  in  this  way  traversed  the  half  of 
Paris.  If  you  have  any  regard  for  me,  keep  this  old  royal  arm-chair,  and 
it  will  bring  you  good  luck.’  A fortnight  ago  the  old  man  died,  and  was 
decently  interred  by  his  nephews.  When  they  came  to  share  the  poor 
effects  that  he  had  left,  they  would  have  disputed  as  to  who  should  have 
the  old  arm-chair  if  they  had  not  both  felt  a respect  for  his  injunctions. 
Whilst  they  were  discussing  as  to  whose  property  it  should  be,  one  of 
them  laid  hold  of  it  to  remove  it  from  its  place,  and  was  astonished  at  its 
weight.  ‘ It  is  as  heavy,’  said  he,  ‘ as  if  there  were  pigs  of  lead  among  the 
horse-hair.’  The  other  then  laid  hold  of  it,  and  made  the  same  remark. 
The  two  nephews  now  looked  at  each  other,  and  resolved  to  ascertain 
what  was  the  cause  of  its  weight.  They  removed  the  old  covering,  and 
cutting  open  the  Velvet,  found,  to  their  great  joy,  forty-three  rouleaux  of 
gold  coin,  of  different  reigns,  from  Louis  XV.  to  Louis  Philippe,  with  a 
bank  annuity  of  1,000  francs,  and  other  papers.  Being  honest  men,  they 
mentioned  the  fact  to  the  authorities,  by  whom  it  was  declared  that  there 
could  be  no  doubt  of  their  rightful  possession;  and  that  even  it  the  property 
had  been  in  the  chair  when  it  was  taken  from  the  palace,  the  theft  was  of 
such  old  date  as  to  have  the  benefit  of  prescription,  but  that  the  property 
evidently  belonged  to  the  uncle,  most  of  the  gold  being  of  more  recent  date 
than  that  of  his  first  possession  of  the  chair,  and  the  bank  annuity  being 
also  recent.” 


AN  EPITAPH  IN  A BERKSHIRE  CHURCHYARD. 


Here  lies,  alas!  poor  Roger  Norton, 

Whose  sudden  death  was  oddly  brought  on : — 
One  day  trying  his  corn  to  mow  off, 

The  razor  slipt  and  cut  his  toe  off, 

The  toe,  or  rather  what  it  grew  to, 

An  inflammation  quickly  flew  to : — 

The  part  then  took  to  mortifying, 

That  was  the  cause  of  Roger’s  dying. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Royal  Pictorial  Toy  Book  Grammar. — Steill,  Paternoster-row. 

The  Philathenic  Literary  Magazine. — Samuel  Gilbert,  Paternoster-row. 
The  Trials  of  Egbert , a Poem. — Unwin,  Bucldersbury. 

The  Phonotypic  Journal  for  August  and  September. — Bagster  and  Sons. 


Advice. — Never  tread  on  the  tail  of  a cat,  or  tell  a woman  she  is  not 
handsome,  unless  you  are  fond  of  music. 


AND  AMUSEMENT  FOR  THE  MILLION 
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THE  RIDDLER. 


THE  FIDDLER'S  SOLUTIONS  OF  No.  121. 

Riddle. — Ink. — Wetherell. — Eland. — Styk. — l*1.  do  S. — Tiverton. 

Anagram.—  Algeria,  Regalia.—  Me  Nicol. — Wilkinson. — Tiverton. 

Charade. — Rainbow. — Wetherell. — Charles.— -Eland. — Nemo. — Long  — Bouverle  — 
X.  S. — Rifleman. — Rainger. — T.  V.  II.— Ann.  -Styk. — Parroissien. — Celt. — Pooley. — 
Nailsworth  — Hemingway. — «J.  H.  II. — Geoffrey. — Faecialis. — Hobbs.- — II.  G.  S. — Una. — 
Wickenden. — Griffiths.— Griffin. — II.  S. — H M . Rati.  —Steel. — Gauntlett. — Augustin. 
— Whinney. — F.  do  S. — Josiah. — Newland. — Pardons. — R.  de  B. — P.  G.  G. — Me  Nicol. — 
Corny. — Davison. — Repertor. — R.  W.  P. — Scholasticus. — Marriott. — Bonliill. — Ayles. — 
Tiverton. — Fanny  and  Janette. — Moore. — Notyc. — Milo. 

Names  of  Towns. — 1.  Homer/on.  2.  Whitchurch.  3.  Guildford.  4.  Barnstaple.  .9. 
Shrewsbury.  G.  Scarborough.  7.  tVarringlon.  8.  Hay. — Charles,  8. — Eland,  3.— Nemo, 

7.  — Long,  G. — Bouverie,  5. — X.  S.,  8. — L.  L , G.— Scott,  8. — Rifleman,  7. — Rainger,  8. — 
T.  V.  H.,  8. — Ann,  3. — Styk,  8. — Parroissien,  5.  —Cobweb,  8. — Celt,  7. — Nailsworth,  7. 
— Hemingway,  4. — Pooley,  8. — J.  II.  II.,  8. — Geoffrey,  6.— Steel,  7. — Faecialis,  8. — Hobbs, 
5. — H.  G.  S.,  4. — Una,  8. — Wickenden,  8. — Griffiths,  7. — Griffin,  8. — II.  S , G. — H.  M.,6. 
Raft,  G. — Gauntlett,  G. — Augustin,  8. — Whinney,  8. — F.  de  S.,6. — Newland,  5. — Parsons, 
3. — R.  de  B.,  8. — Maria,  5. — Lizzy,  5. — P.  G.  G.,  s. — Me  Nicol,  B-. — Corny,  G.  — Repertor, 

8.  — Chamberlain,  8. — Chandler,  7.  -Davison,  8. — Walter,  7. — Scholasticus,  8. — Ayles,  7. 
Marriott,  8.— Bonhill,  3. — Wilkinson,  8. — Tiverton,  8. — Fanny  and  Janette,  5. — Moore, 
8. — Notye,  7. — Milo,  7. 

Arithmetical  Puzzle.— 987634321 87G54321  81  Wetherell.  — Parroissien. — Celt.— 
12345678912345678  81  —H.  M.,  G.— R.  de  B.— Adcock  — 

Corny. — Noggs. — Davison. — R.  W.  P. 

8G4 19753275308643  81  — Scholasticus.— Bonhill —W.  L.— 
Wilkinson. — Tiverton. 

Arithmetical  Questions.— 1.  13  and  7.— Benson.— Rifleman. — Style. — Bowmer. — 
Celt. — Nailsworth. — X.  X.  X. — Hobbs. — Adcock.— P.  G.  G. — Chamberlain. — Davison. 
— Sheerness.  — R.  W.  P. — Wilkinson. — Veritas. — Moore. 

8 X 10  + 2 X 90 

2.  2.35  Feet  from  the  end  where  the  Weight  is X 

BX  10  + 90 

zz  ^ X 5 r:  7.65  and  10  — 7.65  zz  2.35  Answer. — Veritas,  2-p7;  and 
centre  of  gravity  2J,}  from  fulcrum;  so  that  2-&  X 90  zz : 2]|  X 80  = 

= 21 — momentum. — Moore,  2.4. 

3.  «£  5.  d. 

8.  15,093,257  Corks. 

9.  18,1 1 1,308  Pencils. 

10.  215,617,960  Sugarplums. 

11.  55,027,500^  Yards  of  String. 

12.  106,461,363  Nails. 

13.  2,301,196,453  Extent  in  Inches. 

1 4.  28,409,832||  Revolutions  of  Hoop. 
Godwin. — Rilleman. — Nailsworth. — Hemingway. — Cocker. — Jackson. — 
Whinney.—  Adcock. — P.  G.  G. — Corny. — Davison. — Sheerness. — C.  L.  X. 
— R.  W.  P. — Walter. — Wilkinson. — Tiverton. — Moore. 

4.  49. 4G  Miles. — Benson, — Nailsworth. — X.  X.  X.— II.  M. — P.  G.  G. — Davison. — 
R.  W.  P. — Moore. — Burnet. 

Paradox. — The  Bissextile  here  meant  is  the  29th  of  February,  not  Leap-year.  A 
man,  by  travelling  westward  round  the  world,  loses  one  day,  for  he  goes  once  round  with 
t he  sun.  Such  a man,  born  on  the  29th  of  February,  might  have  seen  12  Bissextile- 
days,  and  yet  be  a day  short  of  44  years.  It  is  a mere  paradox,  but  involves  a fact  not 
generally  known.— Tiverton  alone  has  guessed  the  solution  of  it. 

Solutions  too  late. — Joey. — Geoffrey. — Little  John. — Whalley. 

T.  W. — All  the  Questions  are  open  to  public  competition.  When  answered  correctly, 
the  name  is  affixed.  Questions  proposed  are  inserted,  if  approved  of,  and  there  is  room. 


Puzzle. — To  balance  an  egg  on  its  broad  end,  upon  a flat  smooth  sur- 
face, without  any  support.  J.  S. 

CHARADES. 

1.  My  first  can  never  be  my  whole; 

My  second  is  on  a hill ; 

Come,  pay  your  tax,  each  sporting  soul, 

If  you  my  whole  would  kill.  Celt. 

2.  My  4,  6,  6,  7 are  animals  which  grace  a park ; my  3,  6,  8,  5 is  a part 
of  the  body;  my  4,  10,  8,  5 is  an  abbreviation  of  a Christian  name;  my  8, 
9,  2,  4 is  a fish;  my  2,  8,  9,  6 is  a pain;  my  12,  7,  10,  11,  3,  4 is  indeed 
valuable;  my  8,  2,  7,  6 is  caution;  my  4,  2,  3,  8,  6 is  an  agreeable  pastime; 
my  12,  7,  6,  4,  6,  7,  10,  8,  5 is  a Christian  name;  my  7,  6,  11,  4 is  a hollow 
stalk;  my  6,  12,  12,  2,  8,  6 is  to  obliterate;  my  8,  10,  7,  8,  11  was  a famous 
enchantress;  my  5,  10,  8,  5 must  be  disagreeable;  my  4,  10,  3 is  a noise; 
my  5,  10,  3 is  a relationship;  my  7,  10,  8,  11  is  an  Indian  production;  my 
9,  6,  2,  4 is  part  of  the  human  frame;  my  2,  4,  4,  6,  7 is  a poisonous  rep- 
tile; my  9,  2,  8,  5 is  a useful  animal;  my  8,  2,  5,  6 we  all  expect  on  our 
wedding-day;  my  5,  6,  6,  3 is  sharp;  my  4,  10,  3,  3,  6,  7 is  what  we  never 
wish  to  pass  a day  without;  my  5,  10,  3,  11  is  the  plural  of  a very  useful 
animal;  my  12,  7,  6,  2,  5 is  a sudden  fancy;  my  C,  3,  4,  11,  2,  7 is  to 
render  beloved;  my  7,  10,  8,  5 is  a heap  of  corn;  my  8,  9,  11,  6,  5 is  a part 
of  the  face;  my  2,  12,  2,  7 is  distant;  my  3,  10,  8,  9,  1 1 is  a place  for  a 
statue;  my  8,  2,  3,  4,  10,  4 is  honest;  my  6,  2,  7 is  a part  of  the  head;  and 
my  3,  G,  4 is  the  abbreviation  of  a Christian  name.  My  whole  is  a word 
of  12  letters,  and  useful  to  male  and  female.  Kitty  B. 

REBUSES. 

1.  What  grass,  beheaded,  will  name  an  ardent  admirer? 

2.  What  animal,  beheaded,  will  name  a river  in  Lynn? 

3.  What  flower,  beheaded,  will  name  a fluid? 

4.  What  tree,  beheaded,  will  name  an  animal? 

5.  What  king,  beheaded,  will  name  a part  of  yourself? 

6.  What  word,  beheaded, will  express  severity? 


7.  Which  of  the  four  elements,  beheaded,  will  express  anger? 

8.  What  animal,  beheaded,  will  name  an  admired  tragedy? 

9.  What  word,  beheaded,  will  name  a musical  instrument? 

10.  What  grain,  beheaded, denotes  warmth?  Amicus. 

NAMES  OF  EMINENT  MEN  WHO  HAVE  FLOURISHED  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN 
ENIGMATICALLY  EXPRESSED. 

1.  A destructive  animal,  now  unknown  in  this  country — a celebrated 

general. 

2.  A colour,  and  a hard  substance — an  eminent  judge. 

3.  A place  of  worship — a statesman. 

4.  One  of  the  smallest  of  birds — a celebrated  architect. 

5.  A useful  article  produced  in  Ireland,  and  an  animal  of  the  mammalia 

class — a modern  sculptor. 

fi.  A sly  animal,  very  destructive  to  farmers — a statesman. 

7.  An  article  much  used  among  the  poorer  classes  of  society,  especially 

country-people — a chancellor  and  philosopher. 

8.  A domestic  servant  —a  celebrated  circumnavigator.  Hawthorn. 

ARITHMETICAL  QUESTIONS. 

1.  Supposing  there  were  eight  millions  of  flies,  and  that  each  fly  ate 

one-eighth  of  a grain  a day,  how  much  would  the  amount  of  food  eaten 
be  at  the  end  of  six  years?  Fide. 

2.  Four  graziers  rented  a grass-park  for  six  months,  for  which  they  paid 

£48.  Now,  A put  in  20  oxen,  and  paid  .£10.  B put  in  30  oxen,  and  paid 
.£•12.  C put  in  32  oxen,  and  paid  MS.  D put  in  3G  oxen,  and  paid  ff‘18. 
Required  the  time  that  each  person’s  oxen  continued?  J.  II.  S. 

3.  What  is  the  discount  of  .£30  paid  down  in  lieu  of  5s.  per  month  for 

10  years,  at  the  rate  of  5 per  cent,  per  annum?  X.  W.  X. 

4.  A person  standing  at  the  distance  of  75  yards  from  the  bottom  of 

Bishopwearmouth  church  steeple,  which  is  100  feet  high,  the  flag-staff  at 
the  top  of  the  steeple  appeared  to  him  to  be  20  feet  high.  Required  the 
true  height  of  the  flag-staff?  P.  G.  G. 

Algebra. — Is  it  possible  there  can  be  any  truth  in  algebraic  calcu- 
lations, since,  by  algebra,  I have  actually  proved  (as  appears  in  the  fol- 
lowing equation)  that  one  is  equal  to  two? — 

Let  a = x,  then  ax  — x * 

Take  a2  from  each  side,  we  have  ax  — a2  — x-  — a2  or  a (x  — a)  = 

(r  -f-  a)  (.r  — a) 

And  dividing  each  side  by  x — a,  we  have  a — x -j-  a 
And  since  x — a,  I substitute  a for  x in  the  above,  and  we  have  a — 2a 
And  dividing  each  side  by  a,  we  have  1—2 
I shall  thank  any  of  your  correspondents  to  prove  where  I have  erred; 
for  it  is  evident  one  is  not  two;  and,  therefore,  if  there  is  no  error,  we  must 
put  algebra  on  one  side,  as  of  no  use!  Elcanrab. 

Paradox. — Two  persons  are  born  on  the  same  day,  and  live  some 
years;  they  both  die  on  the  same  day,  and  yet  one  shall  be  older  by 
several  days  than  the  other.  How  is  that  to  be  accounted  for? — W.  K.  H. 


Answers  to  the  preceding  Questions  should  reach  us  either  before  or  by 
the  post  winch  arrives  in  London  on  Friday  morning , the  26tli  of  September  ; 
those  from  Subscribers  in  the  Metropolis  and  its  environs  two  days  earlier. 

— — 

Fudge. — Fudge  is  to  a man  what  the  lever  is  in  mechanics;  it  enables 
him  to  do  that  for  which  his  own  powers  would  be  insufficient.  Archi- 
medes said — or  is  reported  to  have  said,  which  will  answer  our  purpose 
just  as  well — that,  had  he  a place  whereon  to  rest  his  lever,  he  could  move 
the  world.  Fudge  does  this  effectually.  “Soft  sawdur,  and  a knowledge 
of  human  natur’ — a}',  that  is  it,”  says  Sam  Slick.  Here  are  lever  and 
fulcrum  combined,  by  which  the  world  is  daily  and  hourly  moved. 


TAILORS. 


What  is  a tailor? — A tailor,  in  arithmetic,  is  two-eighteenths  of  an 
entire  humanity. 

When  does  he  smile? — When  you're  suited. 

When  does  he  frown?— When  he's  now-suited. 

What  is  a fit? — A tailor’s  epilepsy. 

What  is  a misfit?— When  trousers  are  left  upon  his  hands,  because  thej' 
won’t  fit  the  legs  of  his  customers — when,  in  fact,  they  don't  go  off,  because 
they  won't  go  on. 

Does  he  make  nothing  but  trousers  to  fit  legs? — Oh,  yes,  he  has  made 
coats  for  half  the  legs  in  London. 

When  a coat  is  thrown  away  upon  a bad  customer,  what  does  he  call 
that? — He  calls  that  a waste- coat. 

What  is  charging  too  much  for  a coat? — A tailor’s  method  of  putting 
it  on. 

How  do  you  revenge  yourself? — When  he  asks  for  payment,  you  show 
him  the  gentleman’s  method  of  putting  it  off. 

What  is  a tailor’s  idea  of  the  wear  and  tear  of  garments  in  general? — 
When  there’s  no  wearing  them  without  tearing  them. 

What  is  a tailor’s  notion  of  a tailor? — That  he  is  the  goose  of  society, 
that  is  continually  trusting  and  continually  trussed. 

And  when  does  a tailor  cease  to  be  a tailor? — When  he  has  a stitch  in 
his  side, — Joe  Miller's  Fool, 
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FAMILY  HERALD. 


RANDOM  READINGS* 

Why  is  Mrs.  Caudle  like  a locomotive  engine?  Because  she  is  always 
on  the  rail. 

Why  is  Baron  Rothschild,  like  a railway  ? — Because  you  may  draw  upon 
him  to  any  extent,  without  his  feeling  it. 

Why  is  the  river  Thames  in  a storm  like  a bad  shilling? — Because  it  is 
not  passable. 

“Do  you  ever  bet  on  a horse-race?”  “ Not  exactly;  but  I’ve  seen  my 
sister  Bet  on  a x-ace-horse.” 

“Sam,  do  you  know  any  songs?”  “Yes,  I know  two.”  -“AVhatare 
they,  Sam?”  “ One’s  Old  Hundred,  and  t’other  aint.” 

“You  should  not  lay  up  treasures  on  earth,”  said  a shrewd  man  to  a 
religious  factory  master.  “ I take  care  not  to  do  that : my  treasures  are 
all  built  up.” 

“ Leah,  bring  me  some  water,  with  the  chill  taken  off.”  “ Yes,  ma’am, 
directly.”  “Leah,  what  on  earth  keeps  you?”  “I’ve  been  looking  ever 
since  for  the  chill,  ma’am,  and  I can’t  find  it.” 

“Mamma,  I want  to  go  to  the  ball  to-night.  Do  let  me  go.”  “No! 
Balls  are  bad  places  for  little  boys.”  “ Why,  mamma?  Didn’t  yon  and 
papa  go  to  balls  in  your  younger  days?”  “ Yes,  but  we  have  seen  the 
folly  of  it.”  “ Well,  mamma,  I want  to  see  the  folly  of  it  too.” 

“ Papa,  one  of  my  schoolfellows  says  his  brother  wears  mustaches:  what 
are  they?”  “ Mustaches,  my  son,  are  bunches  of  hair  worn  on  the  lip  by 
certain  dandies,  as  a substitute  for  brains.”  “Well,  papa,  are  those  who 
wear  mustaches  what  are  called  Ziare-brained  people?” 

The  following  announcement  is  placarded  on  one  of  the  new  shops  in 
Cranbourne-street,  London: — “This  shop  will  shortly  be  opened  as  a 
chymist  and  druggist.” 

Looking  at  a very  fine  picture,  an  Irishman  said,  to  express  his  admira- 
tion of  it,  “ That’s  an  incomparable,  an  inimitable  picture;  it  is  absolutely 
more  like  than  the  original.” 

A western  editor  commences  a long  exhortation  to  bachelors  with  the  fol- 
lowing words — “ Come,  you  poor,  miserable,  lonely,  desertless,  vulgar, 
fractional  parts  of  animated  nature,  come  up  here  and  be  talked  to.” 

An  ironmonger,  who  kept  a shop  in  the  High-street  of  Edinburgh,  and 
sold  gunpowder  and  shot,  when  asked  by  any  ignorant  person  in  what 
respect  patent  shot  (at  that  time  a novel  article)  surpassed  the  old  kind, 
“ Oh,  sir,”  he  would  answer,  “ it  shoots  deader.” 

A lady  reading  that  a man  had  been  sentenced  to  six  months’  hard 
labour  for  dog- stealing,  observed  to  a friend,  with  a shudder,  “ Gracious! 
my  love,  what  would  certain,  of  our  sex  have  to  endure  for  entrapping 
puppies  1 ” 

As  the  sun  in  all  its  splendour  was  peeping  over  the  eastern  hills,  a 
newly-married  man  exclaimed,  “ The  glory  of  the  world  is  rising!”  His 
wife,  who  happened  to  be  getting  up  at  that  moment,  taking  the  compli- 
ment to  herself,  simpered ‘out,  “ What  would  you  say,  dear,  if  I had  my 
silk  gown  on!” 

The  Frank] or t Herald.  (Pennsylvanian  paper)  says: — “Our  carrier,  in 
his  perambulations  in  serving  subscribers  last  week,  informs  us,  that  in  a 
village  or  settlement  called  ‘ Hardscrabble’  county,  he  asked  a woman  if 
she  would  like  to  have  a paper  left.  Her  reply  was,  ‘ No,  indeed,  we  are 
wicked  enough  as  it  is!” 

Fellow-feeling. — A lap-dog  biting  a piece  out  of  a male  visitor’s 
leg,  his  mistress  thus  expressed  her  compassion:  “Poor  little  creature!  I 
hope  it  will  not  make  him  sick.” 

Strange  Operation.— A French  surgeon  lately  removed  the  cornea 
from  the  eye  of  a female  who  had  been  blinded  by  small-pox,  and,  re- 
placing it  with  that  of  a young  dog,  enabled  the  girl  to  distinguish  between 
day  and  night. — Newspaper  Paragraph.  [The  girl,  very  naturally,  has 
since  fallen  in  love,  at  first  sight,  with  a young  puppy.] 

New  Line  of  Business.- — We  understand  that  medical  students,  instead 
of  walking  the  hospitals,  intend  to  apply  for  permission  to  walk  the  dif- 
ferent railways,  as,  from  the  number  of  accidents  that  occur  on  each  line, 
they  expect  to  finish  their  surgical  education  in  one-half  of  the  usual 
period. — Punch. 

Singular  Advertisement. — The  following  advertisement  appeared  in 
the  Times  of  Thursday  last : — “Wanted,  in  a house  of  business  in  the  city, 
a young  man  to  wait  at  table,  &c.  He  should  be  pious,  but  must  be  moral. 
Address,  stating  qualifications  and  wages,  to  A.B.” — There  is  therefore,  it 
would  appear,  a possibility  of  being  pious,  without  being  moral! 

Don  Quixote  Degraded. — M.  do  Rambuteau,  the  prefect  of  the  Seine, 
was  conversing  with  a friend,  the  other  day,  on  the  merits  of  Don  Quixote 
“ It  is,  I understand,  a book  only  fit  for  cook-maids  to  read,”  said  the 

prefect;  “for  M. lately  told  me  that  it  was  a book  of  servantes 

(Cervantes).” — Charivari. 

! Climax  of  Crime. — The  veteran  David  Root,  in  a lecture  delivered  at 
! Newmarket,  New  Hampshire,  thus  meets  the  charge  of  using  hard  lan- 
jguage  against  the  slaveholders: — “ If  a man  take  my  cloak  clandestinely, 

1 1 would  call  him  a thief;  if  he  take  it  away  by  violence,  I would  call  him  a 
robber;  but,  if  he  take  my  cloak  and  me,  body  and  soul  in  it,  and  reduce 
me  to  a chattel,  I would  call  him  a slaveholder  !” — Boston  Chronicle. 


Caudle  Proof! — There  is  an  old  fellow,  named  William  Mills,  near 
Londonderry,  hale  and  hearty,  though  his  age  is  upwards  of  a century. 
He  is  living  happily  with  his  eighth  wife. 

Matrimony. — In  the  New  York  Tribune  “ a white  gentleman”  advertises 
for  “ a coloured  lady  of  education  and  religious  principles”  as  a wife;  but 
intimates,  by  way  of  postscript,  that  “ any  white  lady  who  detests  slavery, 
and  is  free  from  prejudice  against  colour,  will  be  attended  to!” 

Receipt  for  Breaking  Stones. — Select  the  thickest  and  strongest  box 
you  can  find,  and  be  sure  to  see  that  it  is  free  from  all  defects.  Then  take 
the  stones,  which  pack,  as  carefully  as  possible,  in  hay  or  straw.  Write 
“ Glass  — with  care,”  and  sundry  other  such  admonitions,  on  several  parts 
of  the  box,  in  large  letters.  Then  give  it  to  one  of  the  appointed  men  at 
a railway  station,  and  desire  him  to  take  particular  care  of  it.  If  you  do 
this,  and  send,  your  box  fifty  miles  on  the  railroad,  you  may  be  certain 
that  the  stones  will  be  macadamized. — Punch. 

Wewitzer. — This  celebrated  wit  frequented  the  Harp,  in  . Russell- 
street,  Drury-lane,  where  the  brilliancy  of  his  talents  often  dazzled  his 
companions  throughout  the  night.  On  one  occasion,  the  'genius  of  Napo- 
leon was  the  theme  of  discussion,  and  one  of  the  disputants  having 
frequently  exclaimed  that  “ Napoleon  wa3  a great  man!”  Wewitzer,  who 
was  quietly  adding  nutmeg  to  his  negus,  held  the  grater  up  to  his  view, 
and  observed,  “ Here,  sir,  is  a grater  !”  On  the  same  occasion,  the  im- 
mortal Kean  entered,  and  said  to  him,  “Ah!  Mr.  Wewitzer,  how  do  you 
do?”  “You  mistake,  sir,  my  name  is  AYezer,  my  wit  has  left  me  long 
since.” — Thomas’s  MSS.  Eeminiscences. 

Fighting  a Duel. — Napoleon,  when  he  was  told  that  a cannon-ball  had 
killed  a sailor  who  had  hid  himself  in  a coil  of  rope  in  the  hold  of  a man- 
of-war,  observed,  “ A man  can  never  avoid  his  fate;”  a fact  well  illustrated 
by  the  following  circumstance: — An  Englishman,  “ brave  a3  Julius  Caesar,” 
challenged  a Frenchman  to  mortal  combat.  Knowing  John  Bull  to  be  a 
dead  shot,  the  Frenchman,  being  the  challenged  jiarty,  and  having  the 
choice  of  place,  time,  and  weapons,  selected  night,  a large  dark  apart- 
ment, and  pistols.  The  seconds  were  to  remain  outside,  and  give  the  word, 
after  which  each  was  to  fire  when  he  pleased.  “Fire!”  cried  the  seconds, 
when  the  combatants  had  been  locked  in,  and  declared  themselves  “ ready.” 
But  no  sound  was  heard.  Johnny  Bull  could  find  no  mark  for  an  aim; 
and  his  adversary,  hearing  him  groping  about  the  room,  fired  at  random. 
John  was  safe  enough  now;  and  after  searching  every  corner  of  the  room 
in  vain  for  any  indication  of  the  whereabouts  of  his  antagonist,  at  length 
exclaimed,  “ Coine,  I’m  tired  of  this  fun;  besides,  I’m  satisfied;”  and  he 
accordingly  groped  his  way  to  the  fireplace,  and  fired  up  the  mouth  of  the 
chimney.  There  was  a shriek,  and  a yell,  and  down  came  the  Frenchman, 
dead  as  a door-nail. — American  Paper. 


HOW  TO  GET  INTO  TROUBLE. 

1.  Always  keep  a sharp  look  out  after  your  neighbours’  concerns;  know- 
ledge, you  know,  is  power. 

2.  Get  upon  parish  committees:  if  a party  question,  never  mind  which 
side  you  take— it  will  show  your  impartiality;  besides  it  will  let  you  into 
the  secrets  of  each. 

3.  Always  speak  your  mind  boldly  - no  matter  where,  or  who  hears  you. 

4.  Do  not  refuse  to  be  bail  for  poor  Bob;  it  is  only  a trifle. 

5.  Take  an  active  part  in  a popular  election. 

6.  II' all  these  do  not  succeed,  go  to  law! 


SMOKE,  SWEET  SMOKE  !— Tune,  “Home,  sweet  home!”  rather  quick. 

IIow  graceful  the  curl  of  the  lighted  cigar! 

IIow  fragrant  the  perfume  it  breathes  from  afar! 

To  give  to  a dandy  the  finishing  stroke, 

And  make  him  quite  polish’d,  there’s  nothing  like  smoke. 

Smoke,  smoke,  sweet,  sweet,  smoke, 

There’s  nothing  like  smoke — no,  there’s  nothing  like  smoke. 
When  delicate  ladies  are  taking  his  arm, 

And  he  wishes  to  conquer  and  wishes  to  charm, 

To  give  sentiment  weight,  to  give  point  to  a joke, 

Or  a turn  to  a sentence,  there’s  nothing  like  smoke. 

Smoke,  smoke,  &c.,  &c. 

Now  his  horse  the  sweet  odour  unconsciously  sniffs, 

As  seated  upon  him,  he  leisurely  whiffs; 

No  matter  the  shower,  to  his  skin  it  may  soak, 

If  it  do  not  extinguish  the  dear  precious  smoke. 

Smoke,  smoke,  &c.,  &c. 

“ There’s  no  incense  can  rise  to  the  evening  star, 

So  sweet,”  said  the  dandy,  “ as  does  my  cigar.” 

As  he  laid  him  to  sleep,  the  last  words  that  he  spoke, 

Were  perfumed  with  tobacco  and  mingled  with  smoke. 

Smoke,  smoke,  sweet,  sweet  smoke, 

There’s  nothing  like  smoke;  no,  there’s  nothing  like  smoke! 

E.  AV.  T. 
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THE  HISTORYE  OF  LORD  RICIIARDE  AND  HIS  PAGE. 


Oh,  ray  younge  Lord  Richarde  wente  forth  to  fight 
Afar  in  the  Holye  Land; 

For  he  was  a bolde  tad  a winsome  knighte 
Who  fought  for  his  king  and  fought  for  his  right. 

But  he  fought  for  his  faith  with  main  and  might 
In  the  great  crusaders’  band 
So  grand, 

In  the  great  crusaders’  band. 

Now  Lord  Richarde’s  page  was  a comelye  lad, 

As  comelye  as  mote  be  seen, 

And  his  delicate  limbs  were  simplye  clad 
In  velvet  brocade  and  a scarfe  of  plaid; 

But  his  clieeke  was  pale  and  his  contour  sad, 

And  his  years  were  eke  eighteene 
Ye  ween; 

His  years  were  about  eighteene.  . 

Now,  Lord  Richarde’s  page  was  modeste  and  shye, 
And  briglite  skye-blue  were  his  eyes; 

His  silken  hair  had  a dead  golden  dye, 

And  crept  o’er  his  shoulders  in  curls  so  slye — 

His  hands  were  milk-white — like  the  white  of  his  eye  — 
His  figure  a smallish  size 
Likewise; 

His  figure  a smallish  size. 

“Come  hither,”  said  young  Lord  Riaharde,]“come  here. 
And  tell  me  who  you  may  be; 

Ye  fain  would  not  carry  the  sworde,  I fear, 

Ye’ve  no  strength  to  lifte  my  buckler  and  spear, 

Ye  jump  at  my  voice  like  a startled  deer. 

N,ow,  rather  than  fight  ye’d  fiee 
From  me; 

Sure,  rather  than  fight  ye’d  fiee.” 

Then  Lord  Richarde’s  page  dash’d  off  the  big  tear 
That  gleam’d  on  his  ’lash  like  dew; 

Said  he,  “ My  Lord  Richarde,  the  sworde  I fear, 

Nor  can  I sustaine  your  corselet  or  spear. 

And  your  voice’s  music  startles  mine  eare; — 

Yet  I'll  travel  the  wide  worlde  thro’ 

With  you  — 

I’ll  travel  the  wide  worlde  thro’.” 

“ I love  ye,  Lord  Richarde,  extremelye!” 

And  he  blush’d  like  morning  light©: 

“ Wherever  ye  go — whatever  ye  be — 

In  the  banquet  hall — on  the  boundless  sea — 

Wherever  you  are,  you’ll  always  see  me, 

For  I’ll  never  leave  your  sight 
’Till  nighte; 

No,  M never  leave  your  sight.” 

Then  Lord  Richarde  gazed  as  he’d  gaze  him  thro’, 

“ Well,  well,”  said  he,  “ you  are  mine; 

I’ll  like  ye  well,  for  I thinke  there  are  few 
Who  would  serve  me  for  love,  and  serve  me  true. 

So  be  still  my  page  and  horse-boy  too — 

No  hands  shall  serve  me  with  wine 
Save  thine; 

None  other  shall  serve  my  wine. 

“ No  other  shall  lull  me  in  twilight’s  hour 
With  a music’s  sad,  sweet  tones — 

No  other  shall  hie  to  my  ladye’s  bower 
With  the  token  of  love — a fresh  cull'd  flower, — 

And,  in  fight,  when  the  shaft  of  death  may  lower, 

I pray  ye  cover  my  bones 
With  stones — 

Boy,  pr’ythee,*cover  my  bones!” 


Now  days  flew  on,  the  months  past  away; 

Lord  Richarde  rush'd  forth  to  fight. 

On  Ascalon’s  plains,  one  bright  sunny  daye. 

The  numberless  knights  in  battle  arraye 
Rode  madlye  the  cursed  to  fight,  cut,  and  slaye  — 

Oh ! ’twas  a sickening  sight 
That  fight — 

Ah,  me!  a horrible  sight! 

There  Lord  Richarde  brandish’d  his  falchion  highe — 
That  falchion  deadly  he  plied — 

And  wherever  he  rides  the  turbans  fly— 

For  he  mowed  them  down  like  reaping  of  rye; 

While  a youthful  figure,  armed  cap-a-pie. 

Fighting  at  Lord  Richarde’s  side. 

Was  spyed. 

Riding  at  Lord  Richarde’s  side. 

And  onward  they  rode  till  a wicked  blow — 

Ah,  me!  ’twas  a woeful  wound  — 

From  a mounted  Turk,  laid  Lorde  Richarde  low, 

And  quicklye  his  life-blood  began  to  flow; 

Then  the  younger  knight — his  page,  ye  trow — 

The  wound  with  a white  scarfe  bound 
All  round, 

As  Richarde  lye  on  the  ground. 

Then  younge  Lord  Richarde’s  page  call’d  back  the  steed 
To  mount  Lord  Richarde  again; 

But  a host  came  downe  with  murderous  speed, 

Then  stood  for  the  the  page — oh,  wondrous  deed! — 
With  his  single  arm  he  made  them  all  bleed; 

And,  fainting,  sunk  on  the  plaine 
Near  slaine; 

Exhausted,  fell  on  the  plaine. 

“ Oh  God !”  said  younge  Lord  Richarde,  “ he’s  dead!— 
He’s  slayne  in  defending  me — 

I would  that  my  life  whilome  had  been  sped 
Ere  the  blood  of  my  faithful  page  was  shed; 

I’ll  crawl  and  uncover  his  steel-bound  head. 

Ah ! life  has  not  ceased  to  be, 

I see; — 

Look  up,  my  brave  boy,  on  me  1” 

But  while  his  hauberk  he  sought  to  unlace, 

A tremor  o’erspread  his  frame — 

He  turn’d  on  Lord  Richarde  his  comelye  face, 

And  whisper’d  low — “ My  loved  lord,  a short  space 
Of  life  is  mine;  but  ‘our  God  give  me  grace!’ 

I’m  woman — I loved — I name 
My  shame: 

I die — you  will  live — for  fame !” 

Oh!  younge  Lord  Richarde  sprang  up  on  his  feet. 

And  he  lost  all  sense  of  paine, 

And  he  raised  in  his  arms  his  load  so  sweet, 

And  stagger'd  afar  till  he  happ’d  to  meet 
His  band.  ’Twas  won — the  turbans  were  beat! 

* He  was  brought  to  his  domaine 
Again, 

Nor  he  nor  his  page  were  slaine. 

And  days  past  on,  aud  the  months  flew  away, 

Lord  Richarde  invited  all 
The  noble  and  young,  the  rich  and  the  gay, 

To  dance  and  to  feast — ’twas  his  wedding  day! 

And  they  came  in  gold  and  silken  array 

To  dance  at  the  younge  lord's  ball. 

At  the  hall, 

To  dance  at  Lord  Richarde’s  ball. 

And  his  ladye’s  beauty  and  modestye 

Was  the  theme  of  youth  and  sage; 
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Her  silken  hair  had  a dead  golden  dye. 

And  crept  o’er  her  shoulders  in  curls  so  slye — 

Her  hands  milk-white  as  the  white  of  her  eye: 

’Twas  the  page — the  comely e page! 

Ye  ’gauge — 

His  own  preserver — the  Page!  Figaro. 


THE  STORY“TELLEH:. 


THE  SISTERS. — An  American  Sketch. — By  Mrs.  C.  IE  Butler. 


Chapter  I. 

Morning  breaks  in  life  and  beauty,  scattering  the  rosy  clouds  which 
track  his  pathway — forth  comes  the  life-giving  sun — the  misty  mountain 
tops  are  gilded  by  his  beams,  and  the  gentle  springing  grass  and  budding- 
flower  now  put  forth  their  fleeting  jewels,  sprinkled  by  the  hand  of  night. 
All  nature  rejoices  in  his  revivifying  presence — yet  in  yonder  cottage 
death  reigns  omnipotent!  Through  the  close  shrubbery  and  vines  which 
cluster  around  the  windows,  as  if  vainly  striving  to  shut  out  the  brightness 
from  the  chamber  of  death,  the  birds  warble  gaily,  but  within  all  is 
weeping  and  woe:  for  the  strong  man  has  been  brought  low — the  silver 
cord  is  already  loosed,  and  the  soul  is  about  to  take  its  flight  from  the  frail 
tabernacle. 

Who  that  hath  stood  by  the  death-bed  of  one  beloved,  and  watched,  with 
tearful  eye  and  bleeding  heart,  the  last  glimmer  of  life’s  feeble  lamp,  but 
has  felt  his  anguish  increased,  his  desolation  more  complete,  by  looking 
forth  upon  the  unsympathising  gladsomeness  of  nature!  How  aggravating 
the  busy  stir  of  life  on  all  around!  For,  in  the  selfishness  of  our  grief,  we 
would  that  all  should  be  shrouded  in  the  same  gloom  which  excludes  joy 
from  our  bosoms.  We  are  pained  by  the  unclouded,  beautiful  sky — by  the 
bright,  shining  sun:  its  beams  cannot  reach  the  darkened  chambers  of  our 
souls,  where  sorrow  and  gloom  sit  brooding.  The  melody  of  the  birds  and 
the  cheerful  hum  of  insects  grate  but  harshly  on  the  heart  untuned  for 
aught  but  sadness. 

“ How  dark  it  is !”  said  the  dying  man.  “ Gertrude— Ella — where  are 
you?” 

“ We  are  here,  dearest  father,”  sobbed  the  children. 

“ Come  nearer  to  me,  my  darlings.  Listen  to  me.  I am  going  to  leave 
yon;  very  soon  you  will  have  no  father  upon  earth;  but  God,  your 
heavenly  father,  will  watch  over  and  protect  you.  Pray  to  him,  then,  my 
children;  pray  to  him  to  make  you  good.  Be  kind,  and  love  one  another, 
my  precious  babes.” 

“ O,  dear  papa,  do  not  leave  us  like  poor  mamma;  stay  with  us!”  cried 
little  Ella,  clinging  around  the  emaciated  form  of  her  parent. 

“ Let  us  pray  to  God  that  we  may  keep  our  dear  father,”  said  Gertrude. 
And,  falling  on  her  knees,  the  little  innocent  uplifted  her  simple  prayer. 

“No,  my  dear  children,  it  cannot  be.  I feci  the  hand  of  death  already 
upon  me.  After  I am  gone,  you  must  love  your  uncles,  to  whose  protection 
I leave  you,  and  obey  their  instructions  as  though  from  their  bps  you  heard 
the  voice  of  your  dear  father  speaking.  Kiss  me,  my  darlings.” 

The  dying  man  then  raised  himself  from  the  pillow,  and  placing  a hand 
on  the  head  of  each  dear  child,  his  lips  moved,  as  if  imploring  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Almighty  for  their  helpless  years;  a slight  convulsion  passed 
over  his  countenance — and  Gertrude  and  Elia  Ruther/ord  were  orphans  ! 

Violent  was  the  grief  of  the  two  little  children  when  informed  by  good 
Aunt  Nanny  that  their  dear  father  was  indeed  dead.  But  what  did  they 
know  of  death?  They  only  knew  that  their  dear  mother,  pale  and  cold, 
had  been  borne  from  them  but  a few  months  before;  and  they  were  told 
she  had  gone  to  heaven,  to  live  with  God  and  the  angels,  and  would  never 
be  .sick  any  more;  and  now  they  knew,  in  their  innocent  conceptions,  that 
Eheir  beloved  father  was  also  gone  to  that  happy  place,  for  he  too  was  pale 
and  cold,  and  returned  not,  as  he  was  wont,  their  fond  kisses.  Death,  there- 
fore, inspired  them  with  no  terror;  they  only  wept  that  they,  too,  might  go 
fo  that  beautiful  home;  and  it  was  long  before  their  good  nurse  could  entice 
them  away  from  the  lifeless  remains  of  their  dear  parent. 

Chapter  II. 

Three  happy  boys  had  sported  around  the  door  of  the  elder  Mr.  Ruther- 
ford. Together  they  had  climbed  the  hill,  together  chased  the  gay- 
winged butterfly,  and  each,  with  satchel  swung,  had  daily  trod  the  well- 
worn  path,  which  wound  through  copse  and  meadow,  to  the  village  school. 
The  different  tastes  and  dispositions  of  these  three  lads  early  developed 
themselves,  affording  another  forcible  illustration  of  the  opposite  cha- 
racters which  may  be  found  even  among  the  members  of  one  family. 

Gilbert,  the  eldest,  was  of  a serious,  contemplative  turn  of  mind,  more 
fond  of  his  books  than  of  assisting  them  in  the  labours  of  the  farm,  which, 
together  with  a naturally  delicate  constitution,  had  induced  his  father  to 
bestow  upon  him  a more  liberal  education  than  he  could  afford  for  the 
other  two  boys,  whose  minds  gave  no  such  promise  that  the  seeds  of 
learning  lherein  sown  would  yield  the  same  abundant  harvest. 

William,  the  second  son,  was  of  a gay  and  joyous  temperament,  yet 
exceedingly  selfish  and  opinionated.  More  fond  of  sport  than  of  study  or 
labour,  he  early  evinced  a predilection  for  a city  life,-  and  was  therefore 
permitted  to  seek  a situation  in  some  mercantile  house  in  New  York. 
Upon  the  younger  then,  as  an  assistant,  the  hopes  of  the  father  were  cast, 


nor  was  he  disappointed.'  With  robust  health,  and  a strong  arm,  George 
entered  upon  a farmer’s  life  with  activity  and  energy. 

Years  rolled  on.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rutherford  were  gathered  to  their  final 
resting-place,  and  George  had  become  the  husband  of  an  amiable,  lovely 
girl.  The  two  elder  brothers  were  pursuing  their  different  careers,  far 
from  their  birth-place  Gilbert  prepared  himself  for  the  ministry,  and 
soon  after  the  death  of  his  parents,  was  ordained  over  a small  parish  in 
the  interior  of  his  native  state,  beloved  and  respected  by  all  who  knew  him. 
While  William,  by  bis  fidelity  and  perseverance,  had  risen  from  a clerk  to 
be  duly  installed  as  a partner  in  a highly  respectable  importing  house. 
Neither  were  married. 

The  vicissitudes  of  life,  painful  and  heart-wearing  as  they  are,  still  are 
too  common  to  be  matter  of  much  surprise,  and  while  thus  prosperity 
smiled  upon  the  two  elder  Rutherfords,  misfortunes  were  rapidly  gathering 
around  the  younger.  The  farm  no  longer  yielded  its  accustomed  main- 
tenance and  support;  a succession  of  unfortunate  seasons  brought  un- 
fruitful acres.  A distemper  raged  among  the  cattle,  to  which  the  most 
valuable  fell  victims.  Still  George  murmured  not;  he  toiled  on,  hoping  a 
change  for  the  better,  but  vainly;  and  at  length  he  was  obliged  to 
mortgage  the  home  of  his  fathers.  Sickness  next  crept  into  that  once 
happy  household,  death  soon  followed,  robbing  the  wretched  man  of  a 
beloved  wife  and  an  only  son.  Two  little  girls,  of  the  tender  age  of  six 
and  eight  years,  were  alone  left  to  cheer  his  sorrowing  heart;  but  in  less 
than  a year,  a severe  cold,  ending  in  consumption,  brought  him  also  to  the 
grave.  Finding  his  end  approaching,  he  addressed  a letter  to  each  of  his 
brothers,  confiding  to  their  care  and  love  the  destitute  orphans. 

He  hoped  they  would  have  reached  the  cottage  ere  the  closing  scene  of 
life,  that  he  might  himself  have  placed  the  helpless  children  in  their  arms, 
and  entreated  their  kindness.  But  it  was  not  to  be  so;  and  not  until  tbe 
day  after  the  remains  of  their  brother  had  been  consigned  to  the  tomb,  did 
Gilbert  and  William  arrive  at  tbe  farm.  Shocked  and  distressed  at  finding 
they  had  arrived  too  late,  they  for  some  time  gave  themselves  up  to 
unavailing  sorrow  for  the  death  of  this,  their  youngest  arid  beloved  brother, 
They  looked  forth  upon  the  scenes  of  their  early  childhood;  every  object 
was  linked  in  memory  with  him  gone  from  them.  There  was  the  little  brook 
from  whose  transparent  depths  they  had  lured  the  timid  fish;  yonder  the 
hill  whose  icy  steeps  had  often  given  swift  current  to  their  sleds;  and  there 
the  grove  where  many  a time  and  oft  they  had  chased  the  shy  squirrel 
from  his  covert,  or  gathered  in  their  winter  hoard  of  nuts,  security  for 
many  a frolic  by  the  crackling  fire-side!  And  now  this  petty  sharer  of 
childhood’s  sports,  the  companion  of  their  youth,  had  for  ever  gone  from 
them;  and  the  strong  men  shamed  not  to  weep  in  their  grief. 

“ But  the  dear  children,  let  us  see  them,”  Gilbert  at  length  exclaimed. 

The  children  were  in  the  garden,  Aunt  Narmy  said,  and  thither  the 
brothers  now  bent  their  steps.  The  sound  of  childish  voices  soon  attracted 
them  to  a shady  nook,  when,  for  the  first  time,  the  little  orphans  appeared 
before  them  in  all  their  innocence  and  loveliness.  On  a grassy  mound, 
under  the  shade  of  a large  pear  tree,  whose  pendant  branches  formed  a 
leafy  palisade  around  them,  Gertrude  and  Ella  were  reclining — their  little 
arms  entwined,  their  long  dark  ringlets  mingling,  as  the  soft  summer 
wind  stole  over  them,  and  their  rosy  cheeks  pressing  one  against  the  other. 
At  their  feet  crouched  the  old  house  dog,  sleepily  eyeing  the  pets  of  his 
faithful  heart — his  nose  resting  on  his  paws,  and  his  tail  lazily  wagging 
his  contentment  and  pleasure.  A miniature  of  their  father  was  in  the 
hand  of  Gertrude,  on  which  the  eyes  of  both  sweet  sisters  were  lovingly 
bent.  The  sound  of  footsteps  aroused  them,  and  starting  from  their  seat, 
they  for  a moment  gazed  timidly  upon  the  strangers ; but  their  kind  looks 
and  gentle  words  soon  reassured  them,  and  when  told  they  were  their 
uncles  who  now  caressed  them,  they  remembered  the  dying  words  of  their 
dear  father,  and  springing  to  their  arms,  lisped,  in  childish  accents,  “ I will 
love  you,  dear  uncle,  for  papa  said  so.” 

The  next  morning  the  brothers  met  together  to  consult  as  to  the  future 
disposal  of  the  children.  Ella,  the  younger,  was  left  (so  the  letter  of  the 
departed  specified)  to  the  fostering  care  of  Gilbert;  while  Gertrude  was 
solemnly  bequeathed  to  the  kindness  of  William.  The  resolution  of  the 
latter,  however,  was  already  formed;  he  therefore  at  once  announced  to 
his  brother  his  intention  of  taking  Gertrude  with  him  to  the  city,  there  tq 
place  her  in  some  fashionable  boarding-school,  where,  as  he  observed,  jf  it 
was  his  pleasure,  he  could  be  a daily  witness  of  her  improvement  anil 
health. 

“ But  you  surely  do  not  intend  these  two  sweet  children  shall  be  sepa- 
rated?” exclaimed  Gilbert. 

“That  depends  upon  yourself,  brother,”  answered  William,  in  his  usual 
determined  manner.  “ 1 shall  take  Gertrude  with  me,  and  if  you  choose, 
why  Ella,  too,  can  accompany  her.” 

“ I trust  you  can  be  persuaded  to  alter  your  present  views,”  replied 
Gilbert.  “ To  separate  these  poor  children,  or  to  remove  them  to  a land 
of  strangers  at  their  tender  years,  would  surely  be  cruel;  how  much  better 
that  they  should  remain  for  the  present  under  the  kind  management  ot  the 
excellent  woman  who  now  has  charge  of  them.  It  will  be  time  enough 
years  hence  to  place  them  at  other  schools  than  can  be  found  in  then- 
native  village, 

“ I differ  with  you,”  was  the  reply.  “ Now  is  the  time  to  form  their 
infant  minds  to  our  pleasure,  and  I should  be  sorry  that  my  charge,  at 
least,  should  be  left  to  receive  the  hum-drum  impressions  ot  this  well- 
meaning  but  ignorant  woman,  or  her  manners  take  their  tone  trom  a 
country  village.” 

“You  forget  our  own  excellent  mother  when  you  say  this,”  answered 
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Gilbert.  “ What  better  principles  than  hers  would  you  instil?  Where  find 
more  dignity  and  sweetness  of  manners  combined,  than  she  possessed?  And 
yet,  William,  this  beloved  mother  never  left  yonder  village ! — and  our 
sister,  the  mother  of  these  sweet  children,  she  never  saw  the  thronged 
streets  of  a city,  or  witnessed  its  frivolities  or  its  pleasures.” 

“Oh,  I dare  say,”  interrupted  William,  “the  manners  of  our  dear 
mother  and  sister  were  very  good,  far  superior,  probably,  to  those  around 
them  ; but,  with  all  due  respect,  let  me  observe  that  they  would  be  strangely 
outre  at  the  present  day.” 

“ Such  principles — such  manners  as  they  posssessed  can  never  be  outre, 
as  you  express  it,”  Vepiied  Gilbert.  “No,  William,  let  me  entreat  you 
to  leave  Gertrude  here,  at  least  for  a few  years;  believe  me,  you  will  be 
committing  great  injustice  to  do  otherwise.” 

But  William  would  not  be  convinced  by  his  brother’s  better  arguments. 
He  lived  but  lor  the  applause  of  the  world — for  show,  for  notoriety;  and 
for  this  would  he  sacrifice  his  own  better  judgment,  his  comforts — in  short, 
everything  but  his  integrity  of  character;  as  yet,  that  bright  jewel  was  un- 
tarnished. No  sooner,  then,  did  his  eye  rest  on  the  lovely  little  being  con- 
signed to  his  love  and  protection,  than  he  resolved  that  she  should  be 
another  instrument  of  exciting  popular  favour.  Haney  reverted  to  future 
years,  when  the  beautiful  Gertrude  Rutherford  should  reign  the  most 
accomplished,  the  most  dashing,  the  most  brilliant  of  city  belles;  and  when 
the  admiring  crowd  should  whisper  “ Who  is  sheY ” the  answer  fell  back 
upon  his  vanity-delighted  ear,  “ Miss  Rutherford,  the  orphan  niece  of 
William  Rutherford,  Esq.,  upon  whose  education  he  has  spent  a fortune.” 
“ jXoble  JeUow  !”  exclaim  the  crowd;  and  for  the  applause  of  the  multitude 
he  was  more  eager  than  for  the  better  welfare  of  nis  charge. 

Vain,  therefore,  was  every  argument  used  by  Gilbert  to  dissuade  him 
from  removing  Gertrude;  yet  if  the  sobs  and  tears  of  the  poor  little  girls 
when  told  they  were  to  be  separated  could  not  move  him  to  relent,  now 
then  could  the  entreaties  of  a brother  touch  his  heart? 

Gertrude,  with  a promise  of  many  line  things  when  she  should  arrive  in 
the  pity,  was  at  last  coaxed  into  a willingness  to  leave  her  little  Ella;  while, 
throwing  aside  her  new  doll,  her  sugar-plum  bribes  untouched  upon  the 
floor,  Ella  wept  most  piteously  as  they  unloosed  her  arms  from  the  neck  of 
her  darling  Gertrude, 

Each  consulting  his  own  judgment,  the  brothers  now  entered  upon  the 
important  trust  confided  to  them.  According  to  the  ambitious  views  of 
William,  Gertrude  was  placed  at  a most  expensive  boarding-school; 
while,  as  seeking  the  present  as  well  as  the  future  happiness  of  Ella,  Gilbert 
suffered  her  to  remain,  for  the  present,  under  the  roof  of  good  Aunt  Nanny. 

We  will  not  pursue  the  lights  and  shades  of  childhood  further.  Not  to  the 
lone  orphans  was  it  always  gilded  with  sunbeams.  Many  a childish  grief  was 
theirs,  unsoothed  by  a mother’s  tender  caress  or  sister’s  sweet  sympathy; 
and  although  friends  were  kind  and  indulgent  to  their  whims,  their  little 
hearts  still  yearned  for  the  priceless  blessing  of  parental  love. 

Chapter  IH. 

At  eighteen  years,  Gertrude  Rutherford  more  than  realized  the  expecta- 
tions of  her  uncle.  She  was  brilliantly  beautiful,  amiable,  and  accomplished. 
Of  the  value  or  importance  of  time,  except  as  it  brought  in  its  flowery  round 
some  promised  pleasure,  she  had  not  the  least  idea.  To  her,  the  days,  the 
weeks,  and  months,  followed  each  other  with  the  brilliant  diversities  of  the 
kaleidescope,  and  to  spend  them  in  the  most  agreeable  manner  was  her 
only  aim.  Although  selfishness  was  by  no  means  her  natural  disposition, 
and  although  she  would  have  been  shocked  at  such  au  implication,  it  was 
for  self  only  she  had  been  educated — for  self  only  she  lived — her  thoughts, 
her  sympathies,  from  never  being  directed  to  other  sources,  were  all  self- 
centred.  The  use  of  money  was  only  illustrated  as  a means  of  procuring 
new  pleasures,  or  of  adding  to  the  extravagancies  of  her  wardrobe.  Of 
the  poor,  she  knew  not, .she  thought  not. 

When  Gertrude  was  ready  to  emerge  from  her  schooldom  chrysalis,  to 
become  a perfect  butterfly  in  the  world  of  fashion,  to  rove  where  pleasure 
might  lead,  and  sip  only  the  sweets  of  life,  her  uncle  established  himself  in 
an  elegant  house,  of  wnich  she  reigned  mistress;  and,  to  realise  the  early 
dream  ol  his  ambition,  the  on  dits  of  the  day  ail  centred  upon  William 
Rutherford,  Esq.  and  his  beautiful  niece. 

A brilliant  coterie  was  ever  around  her.  The  hearts  of  the  beaux  beat 
high  with  hope  or  fluttered  with  doubt  at  the  alternate  smiles  or  frowns  of 
the  capricious  maiden.  The  belles  euvied  the  belie  her  rich  dresses  and  the 
open  purse  ot  her  uncle ; while  many  an  anxious  mother  prayed  that  her 
son  might  never  be  burthened  with  so  unprofitable  a wife. 

In  the  meantime,  as  those  sweet  flowers  which  blossom  in  the  shade,  had 
Elia  grown  up  in  simplicity  and  loveliness.  In  beauty  of  person  or 
polished  ease  sfle  could  not,  perhaps,  compare  with  her  sister.  Yet  the 
more  enduring  graces  of  the  mind  and  heart  endeared  her  to  all  who  knew 
her.  Her  uncle  had  been  solicitous  that  the  education  of  Elia  should 
embrace  not  alone  the  ephemeral  accomplishments  of  a day,  but  that  it 
should  tit  her  for  the  reverses  as  well  as  tUe  prosperity  of  life;  and  at  the 
age  ot  sixteen,  Elia  Rutherford  presented  a character  lovely  for  its 
ingenuousness,  and  estimable  for  benevolence,  combined  also  with  a judg- 
ment and  determination  far  beyond  her  years. 

Gilbert  Rutherford  had  married  one  of  the  fair  daughters  of  his  flock, 
and  Elia  had  been  removed  from  the  kind  care  of  Aunt  Nanny,  to  find  in 
Mrs.  Rutherford  both  a companion  and  friend. 

The  sisters  had  met  once  every  season  since  their  first  early  separation, 
each  time  with  renewed  affection  and  delight;  and  although  the  worldly 
sensitive  Gertrude  was  often  shocked  at  the  unfashionable  ideas  of  Ella,  and 


Ella  was  as  much  perplexed,  and  often  times  grieved  at  tho  thoughtless 
extravagance  and  levity  of  Gertrude —they  still  loved  each  other  most 
tenderly.  Even  from  the  gay  ball-room  a sigh  would  waft  from  the  bosom 
of  the  beautiful  belle  for  her  absent  sister;  and  never  did  fair  Ella  press 
her  pillow  without  offering  up  a prayer  for  the  welfare  and  happiness  of 
tier  dearly  beloved  Gertrude. 

At  length  William  Rutherford  solicited  and  obtained  the  consent  of  his 
brother  that  Ella  might  be  allowed  to  pass  the  winter  in  the  city,  to  remove 
(as  he  expressed  it)  the  mauvaise  honte  which  shadowed  her  beauty.  He 
had  probably  never  heard  of  Ur.  Gregory,  or  reflected,  “ that  when  a woman 
ceases  to  htush  she  has  tost  her  yreatest  charm.” 

The  following  scene  may  serve  to  illustrate  tho  opposite  characters  of  the 
two  sisters. 

A large  party  was  on  the  tapis.  Gertrude  wished  her  thousand  dear 
friends  to  know  her  sweet  sister,  and  therefore  determined  a brilliant 
assembly  should  mark  Ella’s  first  introduction  to  the  beuu-munde — an  intro- 
duction which  she  promised,  herself  should  excite  tho  envy  of  the  belles,  aud 
turn  the  heads  of  ail  the  exquisites  on  her  list. 

“Look  here,  Ella!”  cried  she,  tossing  in  her  lap  a beautiful  purse,  “ be- 
hold the  magic  charm  which  shall  transmute  your  simple  cambric  into 
blonde  of  fairy  texture!  Uncle  sends  you  this  that  you  may  appear  armed 
and  equipped  for  conquest.  Open,  sis,  quickly!  Let  me  see  the  potency 
of  the  charm.  Fifty  dollars!  hem!  It  will  not  work!  Why,  I have 
already  ordered  my  dress  to  the  tune  of  one  hundred !” 

“One  hundred  dollars,  Gertrude,  for  a dress!”  exclaimed  Ella,  in  great 
surprise.  “ Uid  I understand  you  rightly?  You  do  not  surely  mean  so. 
Why,  that  sum  would  support  good  Aunt  Nanny  for  a year,  and  leave  her 
something  besides  to  put  in  the  poor-box.” 

“ Oh!  nonsense,  Ella;  you  are  always  preaching  up  such  crude  notions!” 
replied  Gertrude,  her  beautiful  mouth  curved  in  disdain.  “For  my  part, 
I think  even  a hundred  dollars  very  little.  What  with  a few  yards  of  lace 
and  ribbons,  -and  French  flowers,  why,  one  hundred  dollars  is  a mere 
cypher!  I hope,  my  q-aakerfied  sister,  that  you  have  some  loose  cash  in 
your  purse  already;  for  if  not,  I fear  fifty  dollars  alone  will  hardly  pur- 
chase the  love  of  a robe  I have  selected  for  you.” 

“ Indeed,  my  dear  Gertrude,”  answered  Elia,  “I  hope  I may  never  be  so 
culpable,  or  so  neglectful  of  other  necessities,  as  to  give  even  fifty  dollars 
for  the  vanity  of  ah  evening.  What  would  uncl'e  Gilbert  say?  No,  no, 
Gertrude,  my  toilet  must  be  hnished  for  a much  less  sum!” 

“Aud  I suppose  Aunt  Nanny  will  have  the  residue  for  her  rheumatism 
and  the  poor-box,”  cried  Gertrude,  now  laughing.  “ Well,  well,  dear  old 
soul,  I will  send  her  a nice  shawl  to  keep  her  warm,  and  a purse  full  of 
shillings  and  pence  for  her  charities;  so  put  on  your  hat,  aud  come  with 
me.  I have  a thousand  things  to  purchase,  and  so  have  you.  Fifty  dollars  ! 
Ha!  ha!  Elia,  ‘take  a last  fond  look’  before  we  start,  for  I warrant  you  it 
will  be  so  dwindled  away  ou  our  return,  that  not  a penny  will  be  left  to 
ring  the  knell  of  departed  g-reatness.” 

Eut  it  was  not  so.  Ella  was  firm  to  her  resolve.  In  vain  her  giddy 
sister  urged.  A few  articles  only,  chosen  with  taste  and  judgment,  com- 
pleted her  purchases;  and,  as  Gertrude  had  predicted,  the  bounty  of  her 
uncle  provided  many  comforts  for  her  aged  friend.  Although  on  the 
evening  in  question  the  simple  white  musim  of  Ella  offered  a striking  con- 
trast to  the  magnificent  blonde  which  draped  tlie  graceful  figure  of  her 
sister,  she  had  the  happy  self-consciousness  that,  by  following  the  dictates 
of  her  own  generous  fl^art,  the  wardrobe  of  Aunt  Nanny  was  rendered 
comfortable  for  the  winter. 

Pass  we  over  a few  fleeting  months.  Thus  far  the  path  of  Gertrude  had 
only  led  through  pleasant  places.  The  pride  and  delight  of  her  uncle’s 
heart,  no  wish  was  ungratitied,  no  flower  of  pleasure  by  the  way-side  left 
neglected;  but  suddenly,  even  as  clouds  may  gather  over  the  fairest  sky, 
all  that  was  so  bright  and  promising  to  the  future  of  Gertrude’s  young  life 
became  overshadowed — darkened  for  ever! 

Gertrude  had  many  fair  friends,  but  of  the  number  no  one  more  attached 
themselves  to  her  than  a sentimental  young  widow  (alas  for  uncle 
William!),  who  perfectly  adored  the  sweet  protege  of  the  bachelor.  In 
fact,  she  was  so  much  attached  to  her,  she  said,  she  really  considered  it  a 
duty  incumbent  upon  her  to  matronise  one  so  very  young  in  the  circles  of 
fashion.  To  be  sure,  she  was  very  young  herself,  and  a widow.  N everthe- 
less,  she  was  prepared  to  make  sacrifices  for  those  she  loved.  In  demon- 
stration of  such  pure  generosity,  therefore,  seldom  a day  passed  that  did 
not  hnd  charming  Mrs.  Jones  making  one  of  the  little  domestic  circle  in 
Bond-street— either  in  the  morning,  when  in  her  graceful  undress  she  would 
come  tripping  into  the  breakfast-parlour  to  discuss  plans  for  the  evening; 
or  in  the  evening,  after  her  own  toilet  for  some  gay  assembly  was  com- 
pleted, with  the  most  disinterested  zeal  in  the  world  (except  always  for 
Gertrude),  she  would  draw  the  white  kid  glove  from  her  fair  round  arm, 
aud  with  her  own  jewelled  fingers  arrange  the  beautiful  tresses  of  the 
brilliant  belle,  which  she  protested  should  De  profaned  by  no  tonseur.  In 
this  way  her  presence  became  at  length  necessary,  not  only  for  the  happi- 
ness of  Gertrude,  but  of  uncle  William — for  the  latter  was  no  stoic,  but  a 
susceptible,  pleasant  old  baeheior. 

The  results  may  be  imagined.  In  the  spirit  of  frankness,  when  at  length 
the  fair  Mrs.  Jones  consented  to  become  Mrs.  Rutherford,  she  assured  her 
enamoured  lover  that  her  heart  was  buried  in  the  cold  grave  with  her  dear 
Ferdinand.  Still,  for  Gertrude's  sake,  she  would  consent  to  make  him  happy. 
The  censorious  world,  to  be  sure,  did  not  give  her  credit  for  such  disinte- 
restedness. Some  there  were  ill-natured  enough  to  say,  that  so  far  from 
loving  the  beautiful  niece  of  the  rich  bachelor,  she  had*  in  some  unguarded 
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moment,  been  heard  to  say,  that  “ Miss  Rutherford  was  a silly,  conceited 
thing,  with  more  beauty  than  brains;”  and  that  the  widow  looked  more  to 
the  comfortable  establishment  in  Bond  Street  than  to  the  happiness  of  her 
“sweet  young  friend.”  Be  that  as  it  may,  they  were  married;  and  the 
introduction  of  the  bride  into  the  domestic  circle  was  hailed  by  Gertrude 
with  unaffected  pleasure.  The  thought  that  she  would  ever  be  less  an 
object  of  regard  to  her  uncle  than  at  present  never  for  a moment  disturbed 
her  mind. 

Chapter  IV. 

For  a few  months  all  went  on  delightfully.  No  one  could  be  more 
amiable,  more  engaging  than  Mrs.  Rutherford.  Yet,  mind,  she  was  ever 
steadily — with  all  the  skill  of  an  artful  woman — weaving  a mesh  around 
her  adoring  husband,  thread  by  thread,  link  by  link;  and  when  at  length 
her  work  was  completed — when  she  found  him  fast  entangled  in  her 
snare — when  she  found  he  only  saw  through  her  eyes,  heard  only  with  her 
ears,  and  hung  truth-convicted  upon  her  words — she  then  commenced  her 
schemes,  of  which  Gertrude  was  destined  to  be  the  victim,  who,  for  many 
reasons  cogent  to  her  own  mind,  she  much  disliked.  Mrs.  Rutherford  was 
avaricious ; and  she  determined  that  Gertrude  should  no  longer  luxuriate 
upon  the  foolish  indulgence,  as  she  termed  it,  of  her  husband.  Her  own 
beauty  was  evidently  on  the  wane;  while,  in  enviable  contrast,  Gertrude 
was  in  the  first  blush  of  womanhood.  Thus  jealousy  had  its  influence; 
and,  besides,  as  she  told  her  intimate  friend  and  confidant,  “ there  was 
really  no  one  useful  thing  Gertrude  could  do;  she  could  neither  trim  her 
caps,  clear-starch  a collar,  or  darn  her  uncle’s  stockings.  All  she  could  do 
was  to  read  novels,  knit  purses,  sing  Italian,  and  entertain  the  beaux — 
which  latter  province,  by-the-bye,  Mrs.  Rutherford  observed,  she  consi- 
dered herself  perfectly  competent  to  perform. 

To  support  her  own  manoeuvres,  a relative  of  her  own  was  introduced 
in  the  family — one  of  those  convenient,  clever  bodies  that  can  do  every- 
thing, from  the  paring  of  an  apple  to  the  dressing  of  a blister.  In  con- 
trast, what  could  Gertrude  do?  Positively  nothing!  She  could  neither 
bathe  her  uncle’s  temples,  or  comb  his  hair  when  he  had  the  head-ache,  or 
run  for  his  slippers,  or  see  that  his  toast  was  done  to  a turn — not  that  she 
was  unfeeling,  or  did  not  love  her  uncle;  but  it  had  never  occurred  to  this 
fair  flower  of  fashion’s  parterre  that  to  be  useful  to  others  is  the  greatest 
charm  of  life.  Had  she  been  called  upon  to  illustrate  by  self-example  the 
divine  command,  “ Do  ye  unto  others  as  ye  would  that  they  should  do 
unto  you,”  she  would,  probably,  have  clothed  her  friends  in  satins  and  rich 
garnitures,  adorned  them  with  jewels,  given  them  an  opera- ticket,  and  led 
them  nightly  through  pleasure’s  “flowery  maze;”  or,  for  morning  com- 
forts, a luxurious  rocking-chair  and  carte  blanche  to  the  shelves  of  a circu- 
lating library.  These  constituted  Gertrude’s  ideas  of  charity  and 
kindness.  She  thought  not  of  the  sick-bed,  or  of  the  shivering  poor;  for 
no  considerate  hand  had  ever  toiled  to  remove  the  idle  weeds  which  choked 
the  springs  of  benevolence  and  sympathy  in  her  heart.  But  Jane  was  au 
fait  from  tact,  not  from  feeling,  in  all  these  little  matters;  and  uncle  Wil- 
liam was  not  only  thus  informed,  but  very  soon  made  to  listen  attentively 
to  the  superiority  of  the  latter  over  the  idle  Miss  Rutherford. 

He  should  have  reflected  how  much  of  this  culpability  rested  upon  him- 
self; for  had  he  answered  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  and  fulfilled 
the  important  trust  of  training  her  young  mind  to  usefulness,  this  charge 
could  not  have  been  brought  against  her.  But,  blind  to  his  own  responsi- 
bilities, and  hearkening  only  to  the  serpent-like  tones  of  his  wife,  he  at 
length  began  to  look  upon  the  child  of  his  brother  as  an  incumbrance;  and 
this  idea,  once  admitted,  was  but  too  readily  fostered.  Now,  coldness, 
neglect,  and  heartless  intimations  of  her  dependent  situation  took  place  of 
all  the  flattery  and  earnest  professions  of  love  which  so  lately  the  ci-devant 
Mrs.  Jones  had  lavished  upon  her.  She  was  treated  with  the  most  chilling 
indifference — her  presence  either  unnoticed,  or,  what  was  still  more  cutting 
to  her  pride,  made  to  feel  herself  de  trop,  by  the  instant  cessation  of  all  con- 
versation the  moment  she  entered  the  room.  Artless  and  unsuspicious,  it 
was  long  ere  the  veil  was  withdrawn  from  the  mind  of  Gertrude;  but  when 
at  length  the  truth  burst  upon  her,  her  indignation  was  only  equalled  by 
her  contempt.  She  made  no  attempts  to  conciliate,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
queened  it,  in  a queenly  manner,  over  her  aunt  and  Miss  Jane;  and  feeling 
herself  unjustly  treated,  made  no  scruple  of  asserting  her  dislike  for  them. 
Throwing  herself  at  once  upon  the  affection  of  her  uncle,  she  demanded 
hi3  protection  from  the  insults  of  his  wife. 

Adas!  poor  Gertrude!  In  the  meanwhile  the  plot  had  been  thickening; 
and  now  her  uncle  William,  looking  upon  her  as  ungrateful  and  perverse, 
met  her  complaints  with  coldness,  and  finally  intimated,  in  language  too 
palpable  to  be  misunderstood,  that  he  could  no  longer  support  her  extrava- 
gancies and  her  follies. 

“ Have  you  heard  the  news?”  asked  Mrs.  Biter,  suddenly  making  her 
appearance  in  the  breakfast -room  of  Mrs.  Lynde.  “ I thought  I would 
just  step  in  and  see  if  you  knew  about  it.  Only  think,  Gertrude  Ruther- 
ford, the  great  beauty,  has  been  turned  out  of  doors  by  her  uncle ! What 
do  you  say  to  that?” 

“Impossible!  You  must  be  mistaken,”  replied  Mrs.  Lynde. 

“ No,  I am  not  mistaken.  I had  it  from  undoubted  authority,  for  our 
Polly  is  6ister  to  their  chambermaid,  and  she  told  me  all  about  it.  And 
really,”  continued  Mrs.  Biter,  looking  very  sagacious,  “ really  she  deserved 
it;  yes,  she  deserved  it.  A silly,  pert,  conceited  girl!  Why,  they  say  she 
thought  herself  of  more  importance  than  Mrs.  Rutherford,  and  fancied  she 
could  rule  her  as  she  has  always  done  her  uncle,  poor  man!  But  she  found 
her  match.  Ha!  ha!  ha!” 


“ I think  you  mistake  Miss  Rutherford’s  character,”  answered  Mrs. 
Lynde;  “I  believe  she  is  a very  amiable  girl.  Doubtless  she  has  many 
faults,  which  may  be  partly  owing  to  errors  of  education,  and  to  the  mis- 
fortune of  having  no  mother  to  guide  her  young  mind.  Do  not  then  judge 
the  poor  girl  too  harshly,  Mrs.  Biter.” 

“Oh, dear,  no!  I hope  I have  Christian  charity ! But  pride  must  have  a 
fall,  and  I don’t  think  Miss  Gertrude  Rutherford  will  ever  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  holding  her  head  above  my  daughters!  They  say  they  had  a 
terrible  falling  out,  and  finally  her  uncle  told  her  to  quit  his  house;  and  I 
think  he  did  right.” 

“I  do  not  agree  with  you,”  replied  Mrs.  Lynde;  “ and  if  what  you  say 
is  correct,  and  Miss  Rutherford  is  really  forbidden  her  uncle’s  house, 
nothing  in  my  opinion  can  justify  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Rutherford.  He  has 
educated  her  in  such  a manner  as  to  disqualify  her  for  any  reverse  of 
fortune;  for,  were  she  heiress  to  millions,  she  could  not  have  been  brought 
up  more  extravagantly  or  idly.  Accomplishments  to  be  sure  she  has ; but 
only  those  adapted  for  display— for  the  ball-room  or  the  drawing-room; 
none  that  can  make  her  a good  wife  or  mother.  In  my  mind  his  crime  is 
unpardonable.” 

“ I differ  with  you  entirely,”  rejoined  Mrs.  Biter.  “ She  is  an  ungrate- 
ful, perverse  girl,  depend  upon  it.  Why,  what  could  he  have  done  mare? 
He  has  given  her  a most  expensive  education  certainly,  and  dressed  her 
most  richly.” 

“ That  her  education  has  been  expensive  I grant,  but  not  on  that  account 
more  valuable  to  her.  Probably  one  quarter  of  the  sum  expended  upon  her 
mind,  would  have  made  Gertrude  Rutherford  a very  different  being.” 

“ Well,  well,  you  have  a right  to  your  opinion,  and  I to  mine,”  said  Mrs. 
Biter;  “but  she  has  gone,  they  say,  no  onp  knows  where.  With  her 
pretty  face  and  her  poverty,  I should  not  wonder  if  she  came  to  a bad  end, 
for  all  she  held  her  head  so  high!” 

“Now,  may  the  God  of  the  fatherless  shield  her  from  harm!”  ejaculated 
Mis.  Lynde,  “ for  she  is  more  sinned  against  than  sinning.” 

Thus  far  Mrs.  Biter  was  right.  Gertrude  had  left  her  uncle’s  house, 
but  by  no  other  commands  than  those  wdiich  her  own  pride  and  indignation 
forced  upon  her.  Nor  alone  to  those  passions  was  she  a prey,  for  she 
dearly  loved  her  uncle  William,  whom  she  looked  upon  as  a father;  and 
now  to  find  herself  not  only  supplanted,  but  cast  out  from  his  affections, 
caused  her  grief  unutterable.  Continued  insults  socn  checked  the  sway  of 
grief,  and  in  place  arose  those  evil  passions  of  the  heart,  which  like  the 
active  virtues,  lacking  incentive,  had  remained  dormant.  In  a rash 
moment,  therefore,  without  reflecting  upon  the  important  step  she  was 
about  to  take,  she  left  that  house  of  which  so  lately  she  had  reigned 
the  mistress,  and  sought  refuge  under  the  roof  of  a school-mate  and 
companion. 

Chapter  V. 

We  will  now  return  to  Ella.  The  naturally  feeble  constitution  of 
Gilbert  Rutherford  could  not  long  endure  the  fatigue  incumbent  upon  his 
sacred  profession,  ©r  the  arduous  duties  of  the  school-room  (for  the  last 
year  or  two  he  had  undertaken  the  charge  of  a few  pupils).  His  health 
gradually  declined.  Day  by  day  he  became  weaker,  his  step  more  feeble, 
his  countenance  more  pallid;  until  finally  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish,  not 
only  his  school,  but  his  beloved  office  as  pastor.  With  this,  of  course,  his 
salary  also  ceased;  and  although  his  family  was  small,  and  his  wife  a 
treasure  of  thrift,  still  the  most  rigid  economy  now  became  necessary  to 
render  their  little  means  available  to  their  wants. 

Ella  saw  this,  and,  with  a resolution  worthy  of  more  mature  years, 
determined  to  use  her  own  exertions  to  aid  in  the  support  of  the  family. 
The  mistress  of  the  village  school  had  lately  died;  Ella  applied,  and 
was  accepted  to  fill  the  situation.  At  first  her  uncle  objected  to  the  plan, 
on  account  of  her  youth.  He  was  unwilling  to  subject  her  to  all  the 
fatigue  and  confinement  necessary  to  her  chosen  vocation;  but  Ella 
entreated  so  earnestly  and  affectionately  that  at  last  he  was  forced  to  yield 
his  consent.  She  was  about  to  enter  upon  her  new'  duties,  when  she 
received  a letter  which  tilled  her  with  grief  and  araa<ement.  It  was  from 
the  young  friend  of  Gertrude,  communicating  the  distressing  intelligence 
that  her  dear  sister  was  dangerously  ill,  and  that  the  physicians  gave  but 
little  encouragement  of  her  recovery.  A few  hours  found  Ella  on  her 
route  to  the  city.  Her  uncle  being  too  feeble  to  accompany  her,  she  was 
obliged  to  depart  alone;  but  she  heeded  not  her  lonely  journey.  She  had 
but  one  thought — speed,  speed  ! for  Gertrude,  her  dear  Gertrude,  was  sick, 
perhaps  dying! 

Upon  her  arrival  she  found  her  sister  indeed  very  ill.  The  storm  had 
burst  too  suddenly  over  poor  Gertrude,  and  a violent  brain-fever  was  the 
consequence.  It  was  even  many  days  after  her  arrival,  during  which,  in 
an  agony  of  doubt  and  apprehension,  she  never  left  her  bedside,  ere  Ger- 
trude opened  her  eyes  in  consciousness — they  then  rested  on  Ella,  and, 
with  a faint  cry  of  delight,  she  endeavoured  to  raise  herself  from  the  pillow, 
but  sank  fainting  upon  the  bosom  of  her  sister. 

For  some  weeks  Gertrude  remained  in  a very  precarious  situation, 
during  which  the  friends  with  whom  she  had  sought  refuge  proved  them- 
selves every  way  worthy  to  be  so  estimated,  by  the  kindness  and  attention 
they  bestowed  upon  her.  And  felt  William  Rutherford  no  remorse  when 
he  learned  the  effects  of  his  injustice?  If  he  did,  the  beautiful  boy  which 
his  wife  placed  in  his  arms  about  that  time  rendered  conscience  less 
formidable;  for  he  came  not  near  the  sick-bed  of  his  niece,  nor  sought  in 
any  way  to  ameliorate  her  future  doubly-dependent  situation.  Once  only 
Ella  went^toThe  house  of  her  uncle:  it  was  that  she  might,  if  possible, 
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effect  a reconciliation.  Gertrude  loved  him  tenderly  notwithstanding  his 
late  injustice;  and  although  she  never  would  again  reside  under  his  roof, 
she  wished  once  more  to  see  him,  that  she  might  thank  him  for  past 
favours,  and  request  his  forgiveness  if  she  had  done  aught  to  displease  him. 
Ella  was  received  iu  the  coldest  manner  hy  Mrs.  Rutherford.  Her  uncle, 
she  was  informed,  was  out,  although,  unfortunately  for  madam’s  veracity, 
his  hat  and  gloves  were  on  the  table;  and  when  she  took  her  leave,  it  was 
pretty  plainly  intimated  to  her  that  her  calls  for  the  future  would  not  be 
very  acceptable.  It  may  be  as  well,  perhaps,  to  state  here  that  Gertrude 
afterwards  addressed  several  letters  to  Mr.  Rutherford,  but  they  met 
with  no  response;  and,  indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  ever  received 
them. 

The  home  of  Ella  must  now  be  that  of  Gertrude,  and  it  is  needless  to 
say  she  was  welcomed  there  with  every  affection  and  cordiality  by  her  uncle 
Gilbert  and  his  amiable  wife. 

Ella  now  saw  the  necessity  for  exertion  redoubled;  she  proposed,  there- 
fore, to  Gertrude  that  she  should  assist  her  in  the  school.  Another 
department,  she  suggested,  might  be  established  for  the  instruction  of 
drawing,  painting,  and  music,  over  which  she  presumed  her  sister  was  fully 
competent  to  preside.  But  Gertrude  listened  with  indifference,  and  gave 
no  promise  of  uniting  in  Ella’s  laudable  exertions.  In  fact,  this  sudden 
reverse  of  fortune,  instead  of  arousing  the  energies  of  Gertrude,  most  un- 
fortunately produced  very  different  results.  Her  days  were  passed  in 
despondency,  her  nights  in  tears.  She  secluded  herself  from  the  world, 
and  as  much  as  possible  from  her  own  family;  never  mingling  with  their 
amusements  or  assisting  in  the  domestic  concerns.  In  vain  her  sister  strove 
to  rouse  her  from  this  melancholy  apathy.  She  talked  to  her  of  the  days 
of  their  childhood — of  their  dear  parents;  and  strove  to  lead  her  thoughts 
to  her  Heavenly  Father,  that  in  his  love  she  might  find  consolation  for 
her  sorrows ; but  the  heart  of  Gertrude  was  unmoved.  She  brought  her 
beautiful  flowers  and  books;  she  sang  to  her,  in  her  own  sweet  voice,  the 
songs  she  loved;  she  deprived  herself  of  many  things  that  she  might  procure 
for  her  sister  some  few  of  those  luxuries  to  which  she  had  been  accustomed; 
but  Gertrude  evinced  no  pleasure — no  thankfulness. 

Months  passed.  The  school  of  Ella  succeeded  beyond  her  most  flattering 
hopes,  and  well  might  the  proudest  envy  the  happiness  of  this  young  girl 
when  she  found  her  earnings  really  useful;  when,  by  her  own  industry, 
many  little  comforts  were  procured  for  her  invalid  uncle,  and  the  otherwise 
burthen  of  her  sister’s  maintenance  lessened.  But  not  to  the  school  alone 
did  Ella  confine  her  energies.  Ere  the  song  of  the  lark  mingled  with  the 
fading  stars  she  had  nicely  swept  and  arranged  her  uncle’s  study.  The 
breakfast  table  next  claimed  her  care ; and  then,  with  a kiss  for  each  and  a 
merry  laugh,  she  was  among  the  little  rogues  in  the  nursery,  where  her 
presence  seemed  as  welcome  as  a sunbeam. 


A second  distressing  illness  brought  Gertrude  again  to  the  verge  of  the 
grave.  From  this  she  never  wholly  recovered;  and,  to  the  great  grief  of 
her  friends,  her  mind  also  became  daily  more  and  more  enfeebled.  It  was 
a sad  sight -the  wreck  of  this  once  lovely  and  animated  girl!  Ella  was 
the  last  to  admit  even  to  her  heart  the  melancholy  fact.  Nothing  could 
equal  the  patience  and  tenderness  with  which  this  devoted  sister  watched 
over  the  unfortunate  girl.  The  events  which  had  caused  so  much  misery 
seemed  entirely  effaced  from  the  mind  of  Gertrude;  and  from  her  incoherent 
conversation  it  was  plain  that  she  imagined  herself  still  an  inmate  of  her 
uncle  William’s  splendid  residence.  Around  her  fancy  gathered  the  same 
gay  associates,  and  for  hours  she  would  dwell  with  apparent  delight  upon 
some  festive  scene— some  party  or  ball  where  she  was  expected  to  attend. 
Dress  seemed  now  her  only  anxiety;  but  she  was  easily  beguiled.  A bunch 
of  wild  flowers,  gathered  by  the  children  from  the  meadow,  were  to  her  as 
rich  and  fragrant  as  though  fresh  from  the  conservatory  of  Thorburn; 
while  a few  glass  beads  were  as  easily  transmuted  to  jewels.  At  length 
her  strength  entirely  failed — she  could  no  longer  rise  from  her  bed.  For 
months  she  was  watched  over  with  untiring  love  by  the  almost  heart- 
broken Ella;  but  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  the  unhappy  Gertrude  Ruther- 
ford breathed  her  last. 

Who  could  have  predicted  the  fate  of  this  once  blooming  and  beautiful 
girl?  Who  that  saw  her  only,  as  it  were,  a few  months  before,  living  in 
affluence,  every  indulgence  showered  upon  her,  flattered,  admired,  caressed 
by  all — who  could  have  foreseen  thus  suddenly  this  sad  reverse? 

Our  tale  is  ended  here,  except  to  say  that  Ella  became  the  happy  \vife 
of  an  estimable  man;  and  that  under  her  roof  gratitude  prepared  a cheerful 
welcome  for  the  destitute  widow  and  children  of  Gilbert  Rutherford. 

To  illustrate  the  evils  which  often  arise  from  a mistaken  course  of 
education  has  been  the  object  of  the  foregoing  sketch,  the  incidents  of 
which  are  from  real  life.  In  the  education  of  young  ladies  a choice  for  the 
ornamental  too  often  predominates  over  the  useful;  and  were  life  one  flowery 
path  of  pleasure,  and  death  a fable,  then  indeed  might  such  a course  be 
available.  Yet  the  flowers  wither,  roses  have  thorns,  and  1 Death  corneth  unto 
all ! How  necessary,  then,  it  is  to  prepare  the  mind  of  the  young  to  meet 
those  reverses  to  which  all  are  subject,  the  brief  history  of  Gertrude  and 
Ella  may  offer  an  example. 


nature  versus  philosophy. 

In  vain  does  man  on  reason’s  aid  rely, 

And  refuge  seek  in  cold  philosophy 

Strong  is  the  power  of  man’s  determined  will — 

Strong  is  man’s  pride; — Nature  is  stronger  still! 
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Chapter  CLXXVII. — Faringhea’s  Amours. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  recollected,  that  Djalma,  on  his  learning  for  the 
first  time  that  he  was  beloved  by  Adrienne,  had,  in  the  intoxication  of  his 
delight,  said  to  Faringhea,  whose  treachery  he  had  discovered,  “ You  are 
leagued  with  my  enemies,  yet  I have  never  done  you  any  injury.  You 
are  wicked,  because  undoubtedly  you  are  unhappy.  I wish  to  make  you 
happy,  in  order  that  you  may  be  good.  Is  it  gold  you  desire?  then  you 
shall  have  gold.  Are  you  in  want  of  a friend? — you  are  a slave,  and  I 
am  the  son  of  a king — I offer  you  my  friendship.”  Faringhea  had  refused 
the  money,  and  appeared  to  accept  the  friendship  of  the  son  of  Kadja  Sing. 

Endowed  with  superior  intellect,  and  possessing  the  most  profound 
hypocrisy,  it  had  been  no  difficult  matter  for  the  creole  to  persuade  a man 
of  such  an  unsuspecting  and  generous  mind  as  Djalma’s  of  the  sincerity  of 
his  repentance  and  the  gratitude  of  his  attachment;  and,  besides,  what 
possible  inducements  could  the  prince  have  had  thenceforth  to  distrust  his 
slave,  whom  he  had  converted  into  his  friend?  Assured  of  the  affections 
of  Mademoiselle  Cardoville,  with  whom  he  passed  his  whole  time,  he  was 
protected,  by  the  salutary  influence  of  the  young  girl,  against  the  treache- 
rous counsels  and  the  calumnies  of  the  half-caste,  who  was  the  faithful  and 
secret  instrument  of  Rodin,  and  who  had  by  him  been  affiliated  into  the 
society.  But  Faringhea,  whose  tactics  were  of  the  most  skilful  descrip- 
tion, acted  with  circumspection.  He  never  mentioned  the  name  of  Made- 
moiselle Cardoville  to  the  prince,  and  quietly  listened  to  all  the  little  con- 
fidences that  the  overflowing  joy  of  Djalma  from  time  to  time  entrusted 
him  with. 

A few  days  after  that  whereon  Adrienne,  by  an  all-powerful  effort  of 
chaste  control,  had  escaped  from  the  contagious  influence  of  Djalma’s  pas- 
sions, and  the  day  following  that  on  which  Rodin  (assured  of  the  success 
of  Nini-Moulin’s  embassy  to  Saint  Colombe)  posted  a letter  to  the  address 
of  Agricola  Baudoin,  the  creole,  who  had  for  some  time  seemed  very 
melancholy,  appeared  before  the  prince,  as  though  he  were  suffering  from 
such  violent  grief  as  to  be  perfectly  overwhelmed  by  it — so  much  so,  that 
the  latter,  struck  by  the  despairing  manner  of  the  man  whom  he  was 
desirous  of  binding  to  him,  as  much  by  affection  as  by  happiness,  fre- 
quently inquired  of  him  the  cause  of  his  melancholy  dejection;  but  the 
creole,  thanking  the  prince  for  his  kindness  with  an  effusion  of  gratitude, 
maintained  an  absolute  silence  on  the  subject. 

These  matters  being  premised,  the  following  scene,  which  took  plaee 
about  noon,  in  the  house  of  the  Rue  de  Clichy,  occupied  by  the  Indian, 
may  be  easily  understood. 

Djalma,  contrary  to  custom,  was  not  passing  the  day  with  Adrienne,  as 
he  had  been  told  by  her  the  previous  evening  that  she  should  require  the 
whole  of  it  to  herself,  that  she  might  take  the  necessary  measures  for  their 
marriage,  in  order  that  it  should  be  blessed,  and  acceptable  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world,  and  yet  fortified  by  all  those  restrictions  that  both  she  and  Djalma 
were  desirous  of  surrounding  it  with.  Bufias  to  the  means  to  be  employed 
by  Mademoiselle  Cardoville  to  attain  this  result,  and  the  upright  and 
honourable  person  who  was  to  consecrate  their  union,  that  was  a secret 
which,  as  it  did  not  pertain  only  to  the  young_lady,  could  not  yet  be  con- 
fided to  Djalma. 

As  to  the  Indian,  who  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  devote  every 
moment  of  his  time  to  Adrienne,  this  day,  which  he  was  to  pass  in  her 
absence,  appeared  to  be  interminable.  Indeed,  since  that  impassioned 
scene  from  which  Mademoiselle  Cardoville, had  barely  succeeded  in  escap- 
ing, she  had,  distrustful  of  her  own  fortitude,  entreated  Madelaine  never 
thenceforth  to  quit  her,  so  that  the  devouring  impatience  of  Djalma  was  at 
its  height.  By  turns,  a prey  to  feverish  agitation,  or  a sort  of  torpidity 
into  which  he  was  endeavouring  to  plunge  himself,  in  order  to  escape  from 
the  thoughts  that  caused  him  such  intoxicating  tortures,  Djalma  had 
stretched  himself  on  a sofa,  with  his  face  buried  in  his  hands,  as  though 
desirous  of  avoiding  some  seductive  vision. 

Suddenly,' Faringhea  entered  the  room,’,  without  having  previously 
knocked  at  the  door,  according  to  his  custom. 

At  the  noise  made  by  the  half-caste,  Djalma  started,  raised  his  head, 
and  looked  around  him  with  surprise;  but  at  sight  of  the  pale,  dejected 
countenance  of  the  slave,  he  jumped  up  immediately,  and  advancing  a few 
paces  towards  him,  exclaimed,  “ What  is  the  matter  with  you,  Faringhea?” 
C , After  a moment’s  silence,  and  as  though  he  were  contending  against  a 
painful  hesitation,  Faringhea,  throwing  himself  at  Djalrna’s  feet,  murmured 
in  a faint  tone,  and  in  almost  supplicating  dejection,  “I  am  very  unhappy. 
Pray,  my  lord,  have  pity  on  me!” 

The  accent  of  the  half-caste  was  most  affecting,  and  the  deep  grief  he 
seemed  to  b«  labouring  under  imparted  to  his  features,  which  were  ordi- 
narily so  impassive  and  inflexible,  like  those  of  a bronze  statue,  such  an 
expression  of  woe,  that  Djalma  was  completely  overcome  by  it,  and  stoop- 
ing to  raise  him,  said  with  much  kindness,  “Speak,  speak!  Confidence 
lessens  the  torments  of  the  heart ; give  me  your  confidence,  my  friend,  and 
rely  on  me.  The  good  angel  told  me,  only  a few  days  ago,  that  happy  love 
is  never  surrounded  by  tears.” 

“But  unrequited  love — wretched  love— betrayed  love,  sheds  tears_  of 
blood !”  replied  Faringhea,  with  overwhelming  dejection. 

“ Of  what  betrayed  loVe  do  you  speak?”  said  the  astonished  Djalma. 

“I  speak  of  my  love,”  replied  the  creole,  with  a melancholy  look. 

“Of  your  love?”  said  Djalma,  in  greater  astonishment;  not  that  the 
creole,  who  was  still  young  and  of  a handsome  dark  countenance,  appeared 
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to  him  incapable  of  exciting  or  experiencing  the  tender  passion,  but  be- 
cause he  had  never  hitherto  believed  that  he  was  susceptible  of  feeling  so 
poignant  a grief. 

“ My  lord,”  replied  the  creole,  you  said  to  me — ‘ Misfortune  has  made 
you  wicked ; be  happy,  and  you  will  be  good.’  In  these  words  I beheld  a 
presage,  as  though  one  should  have  said,  ‘ Open  your  heart  to  an  honest, 
noble  affection,  and  treachery  and  hatred  will  verv  soon  quit  it.’  Whereon 
I,  half  a savage,  sought  and  found  a young  and  handsome  woman,  who 
responded  to  my  passion— at  least,  I thought  so.  But  I had  been  a traitor 
towards  you,  my  lord — and  for  traitors,  even  though  penitent,  there  can 
be  no  happiness;  and  I,  therefore,  in  my  turn,  have  also  been  betrayed— 
cruelly  betrayed.”  Then,  noticing  the  surprise  of  the  prince,  the  creole 
added,  as  though  he  had  been  racked  with  shame,  “ For  mercy’s  sake, 
do  not  laugh  at  me,  my  lord!  The  most  frightful  tortures  should  not  have 
wrung  this  wretched  confession  from  me;  but  you,  the  son  of  a king — you 
condescended  to  say  to  your  slave,  ‘Be  my  friend!’” 

“ And  that  friend  is  happy  in  possessing  your  confidence,”  hastily  re- 
plied Djalma;  “ and  so  far  from  laughing  at  you,  will  endeavour  to  console 
you.  Be  assured  of  that.  But  to  laugh  at  you — never!” 

“ Betrayed  love  deserves  only  contempt,  only  insulting  mockery,”  said 
Faringhea,  with  bitterness.  “Even  cowards  have  the  right  to  point  the 
finger  of  scorn  at  you;  for  in  this  country  the  sight  of  a man  deceived  in 
that  which  is  the  soul  of  his  soul — the  blood  of  his  blood — the  life  of  his 
life,  makes  people  shrug  their  shoulders  in  derision.” 

“ But  are  you  well  assured  of  this  treachery?”  said  Djalma,  soothingly; 
adding,  with  a sort  of  hesitation,  that  proved  the  kindness  of  his  heart, 
“Listen  to  me,  and  forgive  me  for  adverting  to  what  has  passed,  as  it  will 
at  once  prove  that  I entertain  no  bad  feeling  towards  you,  and  that  I have 
the  fullest  confidence  in  your  repentance,  and  the  affection  you  daily  evince 
towards  me.  But  you  must  remember,  that  I also  imagined  that  the  angel 
in  whom  my  life  is  now  centred,  did  not  love  me;  and  yet  I was  mistaken. 
And  how  do  you  know  but  that,  like  myself,  you  may  not  have  been 
deceived  by  false  appearances?” 

“Alas!  my  lord,  I wish  I could  think  so;  but  I dare  not  hope  it.  And 
in  this  state  of  uncertainty  and  distraction,  I am  unable  to  form  any  reso- 
lution, and  therefore,  ray  lord,  I come  to  you  for  aid.” 

“ But  what  is  it  that  lias  given  rise  to  your  suspicions?” 

“Her  coldness,  which  betimes  succeeds  to  an  apparent  tenderness.  The 

refusals  with  which,  in  the  name  of  her  duty,  she  greets  me;  and  then ” 

Here  the  half-caste  hesitated,  as  though  making  some  concealment;  but 
added,  after  a few  moments’  silence,  “ In  short,  my  lord,  she  reasons  on  her 
love;  which  is  a proof  that  she  either  does  not  love  me  at  all,  or  that  she 
does  not  love  me  as  she  did.” 

“ On  the  contrary,  she  perhaps  loves  you  so  much  the  more,  if  she 
reasons  on  the  value  and  elevation  of  her  affection.” 

“ That’s  just  what  everybody  says,”  replied  the  half-caste,  with  bitter 
irony,  fixing  a steadfast  look  on  Djalma;  “ at  least,  what  all  those  say  who 
do  not  know  what  true  love  is.  But  those  who  love  honestly  and  truly  never 
exhibit  such  outrageous  distrust.  To  them,  a word  from  the  man  whom 
they  adore  is  a command.  They  do  not  dally  with  it,  in  order  that  they 
may  have  the  cruel  pleasure  of  exciting  their  lovers’  passion  to  delirium, 
and  thereby  the  more  securely  domineer  over  them.  No,  no!  whatever 
their  lovers  might  require  from  them — let  it  cost  even  their  lives,  their 
honour — they  would  grant  it;  because,  according  to  them,  the  wish,  the 
desire  of  their  lovers  is  beyond  any  other  consideration,  either  human  or 
divine.  But,  then,  other  women — and  she  for  whom  I am  now  suffering 
is  of  the  number — those  manoeuvring  women,  v'ho  proudly  triumph  in 
subduing  and  taming  a man  down,  however  impatient  of  the  yoke  he  may 
bo — those  women  who  are  delighted  in  teazing  and  irritating  the  passions, 
by  appearing  at  times  on  the  very  point  of  yielding  to  them — such  women 
are  fiends,  who  derive  the  greatest  pleasure  from  the  tears  and  tortures  of 
the  powerful  man  who  dotes  upon  them,  with  all  the  weakness  of  a child; 
and  while  he  is  expiring  with  love  at  their  feet,  the  treacherous  creatures, 
with  their  lacerating  distrust,  are  cunningly  calculating  how  far  they  may 
go  with  their  refusals,  for  they  must  not  altogether  overwhelm  their 
victim  with  despair.  Oh!  how  cold  and  heartless  they  are,  when  compared 
to  those  impassioned,  valorous  women,  who,  fondly,  distractedly  in  love, 
say  to  the  man  they  dote  upon,  ‘To-day  am  I thine!  for  ever  thine!  and 
thine  only!  Let  shame,  let  abandonment,  let  sorrow,  disgrace,  or  death 
come  to  me  to-morrow — what  signifies  it  so  that  thou  art  happy!  My  life 
is  not  even  worth  one  of  thy  tears!” 

On  listening  to  this  language  from  the  half-caste,  the  brow  of  Djalma 
began  gradually  to  darken;  for  having  entrusted  this  man  with  every 
secret,  as  to  the  various  incidents  of  his  passion  for  Mademoiselle  Cardo- 
ville,  the  prince  could  not  but  perceive  in  these  words  an  involuntary  allu- 
sion (and  struck  on,  as  it  were,  by  accident)  to  the  maddening  refusals  of 
Adrienne;  and  although  Djalma,  for  the  moment,  felt  his  self-love  wounded 
in  thinking,  as  Faringhea  had  said,  that  there  were  duties  and  considera- 
tions that  a woman  placed  above  her  fondest  feelings,  still,  bitter  and 
painful  as  the  reflection  was,  it  was  almost  immediately  effaced  from  the 
mind  of  Djalma,  owing  to  the  sweet  and  delightful  influence  of  the  recol- 
lection of  Adrienne.  His  brow  resumed  its  calmness;  and  he  replied  to 
the  creole,  who  had  been  attentively  watching  him  by  side-glances,  “ Your 
grief  misleads  you,  if  you  have  no  other  reason  to  doubt  her  whom  you 
love  than  these  refusals; — these  vague  suspicions,  that  so  exasperate  your 
gloomy  mind.  Depend  upon  it,  you  are  beloved;  and  that,  too,  more  dearly, 
perhaps,  than  you  imagine.” 

“ Alas ! I only  hope  you  may  be  speaking  truly,  my  lord,”  dejectedly 


replied  the  half-caste,  after  a moment’s  silence,  and  as  though  the  words 
of  Djalma  bad  affected  him.  “And  yet  I cannot  help  saying  to  myself, 
‘ There  is,  then,  something  that  this  woman  holds  superior  to  her  love  for 
me — her  delicacy,  her  scruples,  her  dignity,  her  honour.  Be  it  so;  but 
then  she  does  not  love  well  enough  to  sacrifice  any  of  these  feelings  to 
me.  No  matter,’  I again  say,  ‘ after  all,  perhaps  my  love  will  have  a 
change.’  ” 

“ Friend,  you  deceive  yourself,”  mildly  replied  Djalma,  although  he 
could  not  help  feeling  a painful  impression  at  the  language  of  the  half- 
caste.  “Yes,  you  deceive  yourself;  the  greater  a woman’s  love,  the  more 
cha-ste  and  worthy  it  is.  It  is  her  love  alone  that  awakens  these  scruples 
and  delicacies;  it  governs  all,  instead  of  being  governed.” 

“ That  is  very  true,  my  lord,”  replied  the  half-caste,  with  bitter  irony. 
“ This  woman  imposes  her  particular  fashion  of  wooing  on  me,  in  order 
to  prove  how  deeply  she  loves  me ; my  duty,  therefore,  is  merely  sub- 
mission.” 

Then,  suddenly  interrupting  himself,  the  half-caste  buried  his  face  in  his 
hands,  and  uttered  a deep  groan.  His  features  expressed  a mixture  of 
hatred,  rage,  and  despair,  at  once  so  painful  and  so  terrifying,  that  Djalma, 
more  and  more  compassionating  him,  exclaimed,  taking  him  by  the  hand, 
“Calm  these  transports,  and  listen  to  the  voice  of  friendship;  it  will 

assuage  this  evil  influence.  Speak,  speak -” 

“ No,  no;  it  is  too  dreadful!” 

“ Speak,  I tell  thee.” 

“Leave  a wretch  to  his  incurable  despair!” 

“Do  you  think  I am  capable  of  acting  so?”  said  Djalma,  with  a gentle- 
ness and  dignity  that  appeared  to  produce  some  impression  on  the  creole. 
“ Alas!”  he  replied,  still  hesitating,  “you  then  wish  me,  my  lord?” 
“Ido.” 

“Well,  then,  I have  not  told  you  all;  for,  at  the  moment  of  the  avowal, 
shame  and  the  fear  of  mockery  restrained  me.  You  have  asked  what  my 
reasons  are  for  apprehending  treachery.  I told  you  I had  vague  suspicions 
of  her  refusals— of  her  coldness.  But  this  is  not  all.  This  evening,  this 

very  woman ” 

“ Go  on,  go  on!” 

“ This  woman  has  made  an  appointment  with  the  man  she  prefers 
to  me.” 

“ Who  has  told  you  that?” 

“A  stranger,  who  took  compassion  on  my  blindness.” 

“And  if  this  man  has  deceived  you.  or  is  deceived  himself?” 

“ He  has  offered  proofs  of  what  he  has  advanced.” 

“ What  proofs?” 

“ To  go  this  evening  and  witness  the  appointment.  ‘ It  may  be,’  he  says, 
‘ that  the  interview  may  not  be  a criminal  one,  notwithstanding  all  appear- 
ances to  the  contrary;  but  go  and  judge  for  yourself,’  added  the  man. 
‘ Take  courage,  and  do  this,  and  then  your  painful  doubts  will  be  at  an 
end.’” 

“ And  how  did  you  answer  him?” 

“I  said  nothing,  my  lord;  I was  utterly  distracted,  as  I am  now;  and 
so  it  was  I thought  of  seeking  advice  from  you.”  And  then,  with  a 
gesture  of  despair,  the  creole,  bursting  into  a yell  of  savage  laughter,  con- 
tinued, with  a bewildered  air,  “ Advice,  advice ! — ’tis  to  the  blade  of  my 
kandjiar  I ought  to  resort  for  "it.,  and  its  reply  would  be,  ‘ Blood,  blood!’  ” 
And  he  convulsively  placed  his  hand  on  a long  poignard  in  his  girdle. 
There  is  in  some  transports  a sort  of  fatal  contagion. 

On  beholding  the  features  of  Faringhea  overwhelmed  with  rage  and 
jealousy,  Djalma  shuddered,  jjt  recalled  to  his  mind  the  envenomed  fury 
with  which  he  had  been  infected  when  the  Princess  Saint  Dizier  had  defied 
Adrienne  to  deny  that  Agricola  Baudoin,  her  pretended  lover,  had  been 
found  concealed  in  her  bedchamber.  But  reassured,  on  the  instant,  by 
the  calm  and  noble  bearing  of  the  young  lady,  Djalma  immediately  felt 
no  other  than  the  most  sovereign  contempt  for  so  horrible  a calumny,  to 
which  Adrienne  had  not  even  condescended  to  reply.  Two  or  three  times, 
however,  as  the  forked  lightning  furrows  the  clouds  even  of  a pure  and 
serene  sky,  the  remembrance  of  this  unworthy  accusation  had  flitted  across 
the  mind  of  the  Indian  like  a gleam  of  fire,  but  vanished  as  speedily  in 
the  midst  of  that  serenity  of  his  happiness  and  unbounded  confidence  in 
the  heart  of  Adrienne.  These  recollections,  combined  with  those  of  the 
impassioned  refusals  of  the  young  girl,  by  saddening  Djalma  for  a short 
period,  led  him  also  the  more  readily  to  sympathise  with  Faringhea,  which, 
perhaps,  he  might  not  have  done,  but  for  the  singular  and  secret  ap- 
proximation of  the  position  of  the  half-caste  with  his  own.  Knowing, 
from  his  own  experience;  the  delirium  to  which  a blind  fury  might  propel 
him,  and  wishing,  moreover,  to  curb  the  creole  by  the  strength  of  affection 
and  kindness,  Djalma  said  to  him,  with  a mixture  of  gravity  and  mild- 
ness, “I  have  made  you  an  offer  of  my  friendship;  and  I desire  that  the 
exertion  of  that  friendship  may  be  made  serviceable  to  you.” 

But  the  creole,  seemingly  a prey  to  a rage  that  was  both  deaf  and  dumb, 
and  with  fixed  and  staring  eyes,  did  not  appear  to  listen  to  him. 

Djalma,  therefore,  laying  his  hand  on  his  shoulder,  added,  “Faringhea, 
attend  to  me.” 

“ My  lord,”  said  the  creole,  starting  hastily,  as  though  he  had  awoke 

from  a dream,  “excuse  me,  but ’ 

“ In  the  agony  wherein  such  painful  suspicions  have  cast  you,  it  is  not 
to  your  dagger  that  you  must  apply  for  counsel,  but  to  your  friend;  and 
I have  already  told  you  that  I am  your  friend.” 

“ My  lord!  ” 

“ To  this  appointment,  which,  they  say,  will  prove  to  you  the  inno- 
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cenee  or  the  guilt  of  her  whom  you  love — to  this  appointment  you  must 
go.!’ 

“ Oh,  yes,”  replied  the  half-caste,  in  a sullen  voice,  and  with  a sinister 
look;  “oh,  yes,  I will  go.” 

“But  you  shall  not  go  alone.” 

“How  do  you  mean,  my  lord?”  exclaimed  the  creole.  “Who  shall  go 
with  me?” 

“ I will.” 

“ You,  my  lord?” 

“Yes,  to  preserve  you  from  crime,  perhaps;  for  I know  how  frequently 
the  first  impulse  of  anger  is  both  blind  and  unjust.” 

“ But,  at  the  same  time,  that  first  impulse  avenges  us,”  replied  thp  half- 
caste,  with  a savage  smile. 

“ Faringhea,  I have  the  whole  of  this  dav  at  my  own  disposal.  I will 
not  leave  you,”  resolutely  said  the  prince.  “ Either  you  shall  not  go  to 
this  appointment,  or  I will  go  with  you.” 

The  creole,  appearing  to  be  overcome  by  this  determination,  threw  him- 
self at  the  feet  of  Djalma,  took  his  hand,  which  be  first  lifted  respect- 
fully to  his  forehead,  and  then  carried  to  his  lips,  and  said,  “ My  lord,  you 
must  be  generous  to  the  end,  and  pardon  me.” 

“ On  what  account  do  you  desire  my  pardon?” 

“ Before  coming  to  you,  I had  the  audacity  to  think  of  asking  what  you 
have  now  offered.  Yes!  not  knowing  the  extent  to  which  my  fury  might 
carry  me,  I thought  of  entreating  this  proof  of  kindness,  which,  perhaps, 
you  would  not  have  granted  to  one  of  your  equals.  But  subsequently  I 
felt  that  I could  not  dare  t,o  do  it;  and  I.  therefore,  made  up  my  mind  to 
succumb  to  the  avowal  of  the  treachery  I apprehended,  and  merely  came 
to  tell  you  that  I was  wretched;  because  it  is  only  to  you,  of  all  the  world, 
that  I can  confess  it.” 

We  cannot  depict  the  almost  candid  simplicity  with  which  the  creole 
pronounced  these  words,  nor  the  insinuating,  softened  tone,  broken  by  sobs, 
that  bad  succeeded  to  his  savage  transports. 

1 '’alma,  deeply  affected,  extended  his  band,  raised  him  up,  and  said, 
“You  were  right  in  asking  such  a proof  of  my  regard;  and  T am  happy  in 
having  anticipated  you.  Now,  then,  courage  and  hope!  I will  accom- 
pany you  to  this  meeting;  and  if  T can  trust  my  wishes,  you  will  find  that 
you  have  been  deceived  by  false  appearances.” 

At  nightfall,  the  creole  and  Djalma,  enveloped  in  their  cloaks,  entered 
a coach,  and  Faringhea  gave  the  coachman  the  address  of  Madame  Saint 
Colombe’s  house. 

Chapter  CLXXVTTT. — An  Evening  at  Saint  ColnmbAx. 

The  coach  that  conveyed  D'alma  and  Faringhea  was  now  on  its  way  to 
the  residence  of  Madame  Saint  Colombe. 

Before  we  pursue  this  subject,  it  will  be  necessary  to  sav  a few  retro- 
spective words.  Nini-Moulin,  continuing  in  ignorance  of  tbe  real  object 
of  the  measures  he  had  taken,  at  the  instigation  of  Rodin,  had,  on  the 
previous  evening,  agreeably  to  the  directions  of  the  latter,  made  an  offer 
of  a very  considerable  sum  to  Saint  Colombe,  in  order  to  procure  from  this 
creature,  who  was  of  a singularly  covetous  and  sordid  disposition,  the  un- 
controlled occupation  of  her  apartments  for  the  whole  of  the  day.  Saint 
Colombe,  having  agreed  to  tbe  terms,  which  were  too'  tempting  to  be 
refused,  had  left  the  house  in  the  morning  with  her  servants,  to  give  them, 
as  she  said,  in  return  for  their  services,  a day’s  holiday  in  tbe  country. 

Being  master  of  the  lodgings,  Rodin,  having  thoroughly  disguised  him- 
self in  a black  wig,  and  put  on  blue  spectacles,  enveloped,  moreover,  in  a 
large  cloak,  and  with  the  lower  part  of  his  face  buried  in  a woollen  cravat, 
had  gone  with  Faringhea,  in  the  morning,  to  take  a survey  of  the  apart- 
ments, and  give  the  necessary  instructions  to  the  half-caste. 

The  latter,  after  the  departure  of  the  Jesuit,  had,  in  the  course  of  two 
hours,  by  means  of  his  skill  and  activity,  made  certain  important  pre- 
parations, and  returned  in  haste  to  Djalma,  to  play  off,  with  detestable 
hypocrisy,  the  scene  we  have  just  witnessed.  During  their  journey  from 
the  Rue  de  Clichy  to  the  Rue  do  Richelieu,  where  Saint  Colombe  lived, 
Faringhea  appeared  to  be  absorbed  by  an  overwhelming  dejection. 
Suddenly  he  said  to  Djalma,  in  a short,  sullen  voice,  “ My  lord;  if  I am 
betrayed,  I must  have  vengeance.” 

“ Contempt  is  a terrible  vengeance,”  replied  Djalma. 

“ No,  no!”  said  the  creole,  in  an  accent  of  smothered  rage.  “ No,  that 
is  not  enough;  the  nearer  the  moment  approaches,  the  more  I am  convinced 
there  must  be  blood.” 

“ Listen  to  mo.” 

“ My  lord;  take  compassion  on  me.  I was  cowardly,  I was  afraid,  I 
retreated  from  my  revenge;  but  now,  I will  repay  her,  torture  for  torture. 
My  lord,  permit  me  to  leave  you — I will  go  alone  to  this  meeting.”  Saying 
which,  he  made  a movement  as  though  he  would  have  precipitated  himself 
from  the  coach. 

Djalma  seized  him  firmly'  by  the  arm,  and  said,  “ Hold!  I -nail  not  leave 
you;  and  if  you  are  betrayed,  you  shall  not  shed  blood.  Contempt  shall 
avenge  you;  friendship  shall  console  you.” 

“ No,  no,  my  lord;  I am  decided.  When  I shall  have  killed  her,  T will 
kill  myself,”  exclaimed  tbe  creole  with  savage  exultation.  “ This  dagger 
is  for  the  traitors,”  and  he  placed  his  hand  on  a long  poniard  that  was  in 
bis  sash,  “ and  the  poison  for  myself — the  poison  that  is  concealed  in  the 
handle.” 

“Faringhea ” 

“My  lord,  excuse  me  if  I act  in  opposition  to  j'ou;  my  destiny'  must  be 
accomplished.” 


There  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  Djalma,  in  despair  of  soothing  the 
ferocious  rage  of  the  creole,  resolved  to  have  recourse  to  stratagem.  After 
a few  minutes’  silence,  he  said  to  Faringhea,  “I  will  not  leave  yTou.  I wall 
do  all  in  my  power  to  preserve  you  from  crime;  and  if  I cannot  succeed — 
if  you  will  not  be  ruled  by'  me — then  the  blood  that  y'ou  shed  must  be  on 
y'our  own  head;  and,  so  long  as  I live,  my'  hand  shall  never  touch  thine 
again.” 

These  words  appeared  to  produce  a deep  impression  on  Faringhea;  he 
uttered  a long-drawn  sigh,  and  dropping  his  head  on  his  bosom,  continued 
silent,  and  seemed  to  be  reflecting.  Djalma  was  preparing  by  the  feeble 
ray  emitted  by  the  lamps  into  tbe  interior  of  the  carriage,  to  make  use  ot 
force  or  cunning  to  disarm  the  creole,  who,  by  an  oblique  glance,  guessing 
the  prince’s  intention,  suddenly  placed  his  hand  on  his  dagger,  withdrew 
it  from  bis  girdle,  steel  and  scabbard  together,  and  bolding  it  in  his  hand, 
said  to  the  prince,  in  an  accent  at  once  solemn  and  savage,  “ This  poniard, 
managed  by  a firm  hand,  is  terrible.  In  this  bottle,  there  is  enclosed  a 
poison,  as  subtle  as  any'  our  country  can  produce.”  And  the  half-caste, 
having  touched  a secret  spring  in  the  mounting  of  the  dagger,  the  top  of  it 
flew  open  like  a lid,  and  exposed  the  neck  of  a small  glass  bottle  secreted 
in  tbe  handle  of  the  murderous  weapon.  “ Two  or  three  drops  of  this 
poison  placed  on  the  lips,  continued  tbe  creole,  and  death  will  come  slowly', 
quietly,  and  gently,  without  pain,  at  the  termination  of  a few  hours,  the 
first  symptom  of  which  would  be  by  the  nails  turning  blue.  But  if  any 
one  should  empty  the  bottle  at  a draught,  be  would  suddenly  fall  down 
dead,  without  suffering,  and  as  if  struck  by'  a thunderbolt.” 

“Yes,”  replied  Djalma,  “I  know  that  there  are  in  our  country  myste- 
rious poisons,  which  steal  away  life  gradually'  or  strike  it  down  like 
lightning.  _ But  why  should  we  dwell  thus  on  the  evil  properties  of  this 
weapon  ?” 

“ Only  to  show  you,  my  lord,  that  this  dagger  is  at  once  the  surety  and 
the  impunity  of  my  vengeance.  With  this  poniard  I kill,  and  with  this 
poison  T escape  the  justice  of  man,  by  a hasty  death.  And  yet — this  dagger 
— I relinquish  it  to  you.  Take  it,  mv  lord;  I would  rather  renounce 
my  revenge,  than  render  myself  unworthy  of  ever  again  touching  your 
hand.”  And  the  creole  handed  the  dagger  to  the  prince. 

Djalma,  as  happy  as  he  was  surprised  at  this  unexpected  determination, 
hastily  passed  the  terrible  weapon  into  his  sash,  while  the  creole  continued, 
in  a faltering  voice,  “ Keep  this  dagger,  ray  lord;  and  when  yon  shall  have 
seen  and  heard  that  which  we  are  about  to  see  and  hear,  either  give  me 
the  dagger,  and  T will  strike  the  wretch  down,  or  give  me  the  poison,  and 
I will  destroy  myself,  without  striking.  ’Tis  for  you  to  command,  and  me 
to  obey.” 

Just  as  Djalma  was  about  to  reply,  tbe  carriage  stopped  before  the  house 
of  Saint  Colombe.  Tbe  prince  and  the  creole,  muffled  up  in  their  cloaks, 
entered  an  obscure  porch,  and  the  gates  closed  on  them.  Faringhea  ex- 
changed a few  words  with  the  porter,  who  handed  him  a key.  The  two 
Indians  speedily  arrived  before  one  of  the  doors  of  the  apartments  of  Saint 
Colombe,  which  bad  two  entrances  from  the  staircase,  and  a private  exit 
towards  the  court-yard.1 

Faringhea,  at.  the  moment  he  was  putting  the  key  into  the  door,  said  to 
Djalma.  in  a faltering  tone,  “My  lord,  have  compassion  on  my  weakness: 
but  at  this  fearful  moment,  T am  trembling  and  hesitating.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  better  that  I should  remain  a prey  to  doubt,  or  even  to  forget 
her.”  But  at  the  moment  the  prince  was  about  to  answer,  the  creole 
exclaimed,  “ No,  no!  No  cowardice  now!”  and  hastily  opening  the  door, 
he  passed  in  first.  Djalma  followed. 

The  door  being  again  closed,  tbe  half-caste  and  the  prince  found  them- 
selves in  a narrow  corridor,  in  perfect  darkness. 

“ Give  me  your  hand,  my  lord;  let  me  conduct  you;  and  W'alk  without 
noise,”  said  the  half-caste,  in  a whisper,  stretching  out  his  band  to  the 
prince,  who  took  hold  of  it.  Both  then  proceeded  silently,  amid  the  dark- 
ness. After  having  led  Djalma  through  a long  winding  circuit,  opening 
and  shutting  numerous  doors  on  tbe  way,  the  creole,  suddenly  stopping, 
said  in  a whisper  to  the  prince,  at  the  same  time  leaving  go  his  hand,  be 
had  till  then  held,  “ My  lord,  the  decisive  moment  is  arrived — let  us  wait 
here  a few  moments.” 

These  words  of  the  half-caste  were  followed  by  a profound  silence.  The 
darkness  was  so  impenetrable  that  Djalma  could  distinguish  nothing.  At 
the  end  of  about  a minute,  he  heard  Faringhea  moving  to  a distance  from 
him,  and  then  suddenly  a door  was  opened,  shut,  and  double  locked.  This 
sudden  disappearance  began  to  make  Djalma  uneasy,  and  by  a natural 
action  he  laid  his  hand  upon  his  dagger,  and  hastily  groped  his  way  to  that 
part  where  he  imagined  the  door  to  be.  The  voice  of  the  creole  suddenly 
broke  upon  the  ear  of  the  prince,  and  without  its  being  possible  for  him 
to  distinguish  whence  it  proceeded,  these  words  reached  him,  “ My 
lord,  you  said  to  me,  ‘ Be  my  friend.’  I am  acting  like  your  friend.  I 
have  had  recourse  to  stratagem  to  bring  you  here.  The  blindness  of  your 
fatal  passion  has  rendered  you  deaf  to  my  counsels.  The  Princess  Saint 
Dizier  named  Agricola  Baudoin  to  you  as  the  lover  of  Adrienne  Cardoville; 
listen,  behold,  and  judge!”  And  the  voice  was  silent.  It  appeared  as 
though  it  had  come  from  one  of  the  corners  of  the  room. 

Djalma,  still  in  utter  darkness,  and  discovering  at  last  the  snare  into 
which  he  had  fallen,  trembled  with  rage  and  almost  with  terror.  “Faring- 
hea,” he  exclaimed,  “where  am  I?  where  are  you?  On  your  life,  open  the 
door.  I will  quit,  the  place  this  moment.”  And  stretching  out  his  hands 
before  him,  he  made  a few  hasty  steps,  and  came  to  a wall  hung  with  silk 
tapestry,  which  he  groped  along,  hoping  that  he  should  find  a door.  He 
gained  one  at  last;  but  it  was  locked;  he  shook  the  handle  of  it  in  vain;  it 
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resisted  all,  his'efforts.  Continuing'  his  researches,  he  reached  the  chimney- 
place,  in  which  the  fire  was  out.  He  arrived  at  a second  door,  but  that 
was  also  fastened;  and  in  a few  moments  he  had  thus  made  the  tour  of  the 
room,  and  found  himself  at  the  chimney-place  he  had  at  first  encountered. 
The  prince’s  anxiety  continued  to  increase.  He  called  on  Earinghea  in  a 
voice  trembling  with  rage.  Ho  one  answered  him.  The  most  profound 
silence  reigned  throughout,  together  with  utter  darkness.  Presently  a sort 
of  perfumed  vapour,  of  unutterable  sweetness,  but  very  subtle  and  pene- 
trating, was  insensibly  spread  through  the  chamber  wherein  Djalma  was 
confined.  One  would  have  supposed  that  the  orifice  of  a tube,  passing 
through  one  of  the  doors  of  the  chamber,  had  introduced  this  balmy 
incense.  Djalma,  iu  the  midst  of  his  terrible  thoughts,  and  trembling  with 
rage,  had  paid  no  attention  to  this  odour,  but  speedily  his  temporal  arteries 
began  to  beat  with  greater  force — a deep  and  burning  heat  rapidly  circu- 
lated through  his  veins — and  he  experienced  a feeling  of  indefinable 
pleasure.  The  violent  resentments  that  had  agitated  him  appeared 
gradually  to  subside,  in  spite  of  himself,  and  to  merge  into  an  agreeable, 
drowsy  sort  of  torpor,  without  his  appearing  to  be  conscious  of  the  moral 
transformation  he  was  unwittingly  undergoing.  Nevertheless,  by  a last 
effort  of  his  wandering  will,  Djalma  made  one  more  attempt  to  open  one  of 
the  doors  that  he  had  stumbled  on  by  accident;  but  just  at  this  spot  the 
aromatic  vapour  was  so  overpowering,  as  to  double  its  effect  upon  him,  and 
having  no  further  strength  to  move,  he  leant  against  the  wainscot.*  Then  a 
strange  event  came  to  pass.  A feeble  light  gradually  spreading  itself  through 
the  adjoining  chamber,  Djalma,  almost  in  a state  of  stupifaction,  perceived  a 
sort  of  bull’s-eye  glass,  that  either  gave  or  borrowed  light  from  the  room  he 
now  found  himself  in.  On  the  side  the  prince  was,  this  orifice  was  guarded 
by  a trellis -work  of  rather  light,  but  very  strong  iron  wire,  wljich  formed 
hardly  any  impediment  to  the  sight;  on  the  other  side  of  which  was  a very 
thick  glass,  firmly  fixed  in  the  panel  of  the  partition,  two  or  three  inches 
from  the  wire. 

Djalma  perceived,  by  the  aid  of  a soft  and  shaded  light,  that  the  room 
into  which  he  looked  through  this  aperture  was  very  richly  furnished. 
Between  the  two  windows,  hung  with  curtains  of  crimson  silk,  w«s  a large 
glazed  cabinet,  serving  also  the  purpose  of  a full  length  looking-glass, 
commonly  called  a psyche.  Opposite  the  fire-place,  containing  a brisk 
fire,  stood  a large  handsome  divan,  abundantly  provided  with  luxurious 
cushions.  At  the  end  of  about  a second,  a lady  entered  the  room,  whose 
face  and  figure  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish,  as  she  was  carefully  wrapped 
up  in  a long  hooded  mantle,  of  a remarkable  shape  and  very  deep  colour. 
The  sight  of  this  mantle  caused  Djalma  to  start.  To  the  delightful 
drowsiness  that  had  at  first  come  over  him,  a feverish  agitation  had  suc- 
ceeded, similar  to  that  of  the  increasing  fumes  of  intoxication.  His  hearing 
was  benumbed  with  that  sort  of  humming  one  feels  when  plunging  into 
deep  water.  Djalma  continued  to  gaze,  in  a sort  of  stupor,  on  everything 
that  was  passing  in  the  chamber.  The  lady  who  had  entered  appeared  to 
move  about  with  the  greatest  caution — almost,  indeed,  with  timidity.  Her 
first  action  was  to  draw  aside  one  of  the  closed  curtains,  and  peep  through 
the  Venetian  blinds  into  the  street;  then  she  slowly  returned  to  the  fire- 
place, where  she  remained  thoughtfully  for  a moment,  with  her  elbow  resting 
on  the  mantel-piece,  but  still  carefully  enveloped  in  her  cloak. 

Djalma,  completely  overpowered  by  the  stimulant  that  affected  his 
reason,  had  entirely  forgotten  Faringhea,  and  the  circumstances  that  had 
brought  him  to  the  house,  and  had  concentred  the  full  power  of  his  atten- 
tion on  the  spectacle  that  was  now  before  him,  which  appeared  like  a 
dream.  He,  however,  continued  to  keep  his  eyes  ardently  fixed  on  the 
lady.  Djalma  beheld  her  suddenly  quit  the  fire-place  and  move  towards 
the  psyche;  when  opposite  the  looking  glass  she  allowed  her  cloak,  that 
had  so  completely  enveloped  her,  to  fall  gently  to  her  feet.  Djalma  was 
thunderstruck.  It  was  Adrienne  Cardoville  who  then  stood  before  his 
eyes.  Yes  ; he  fancied  that  he  saw  Adrienne  Cardoville,  just  as  he  had 
beheld  her  on  the  previous  evening,  and  dressed  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
her  interview  with  the  Princess  Saint  Dizier,  in  a light  green  gown,  slashed 
with  pink,  and  bordered  with  rows  of  white  bugles.  A net  work,  also  of 
white  bugles,  confined  her  twisted  knot  of  hair,  in  admirable  keeping  with 
her  auburn  locks  ; and  it  was,  in  short,  as  far  as  the  Indian  could  judge  by 
the  almost  twilight  gleam  through  the  glass  and  wire-work,  the  exact 
figure  of  Adrienne,  with  her  polished  marble  shoulders,  and  her  proud  and 
graceful  swan-like  neck.  In  a word,  it  was  Mademoiselle  Cardoville  her- 
self,— he  could  not  doubt  it — he  did  not  doubt  it.  The  face  of  Djalma  was 
covered  with  a burning  perspiration.  The  dizziness  of  his  intoxication  was 
still  on  the  increase ; his  eyes  were  inflamed,  his  bosom  was  palpitating ; 
aiyl,  immoveable,  he  stood  gazing,  without  reflection,  without  thought. 

The  young  lady,  who  cautiously  kept  |her  back  towards  Djalma,  after 
having  arranged  her  hair  with  gracefully  coquettish  care,  took  off  the  net- 
work from  the  back  of  her  head,  placed  it  on  the  mantel-piece,  and  then 
began  to  unhook  her  gown.  But  a moment  after,  quitting  the  mirror 
before  which  she  had  been  standing,  she  for  an  instant  disappeared  from 
the  gazing  eyes  of  Djalma.  “ She  is  expecting  her  lover,  Agricola  Baudein !” 
suddenly  exclaimed  a voice  amid  the  darkness,  and  which  seemed  almost 
to  come  from  the  wall  of  the  room  Djalma  was  then  in.  Spite  of  the 
bewilderment  of  his  mind,  these  dreadful  words,  “ She  is  expecting  her 


* See  the  remarkable  effects  of  wambay,  a resinous  gum,  produced  by  a shrub  that 
grows  on  the  Himalaya  mountains,  whose  odour  has  exhilirating  properties  of  a most 
extraordinary  character,  and  considerably  more  powerful  than  opium,  &c.  To  the 
effects  of  tills  gum  has  been  attributed  that  species  of  hallucination  that  seized  the 
unhappy  creatures  whom  the  Prince  of  Assassins  (the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain)  made 
the  instruments  of  his  vengeance. 


lover.  Agricola  Baudoin!”  ran  through  the  brain  and  the  heart  of  Djalma, 
as  sharp  and  as  burning  as  a flame  of  fire.  A river  of  blood  seemed  to 
rush  across  his  eyes  ; he  uttered  a deep,  loud  yell,  that  only  the  thickness 
of  the  glass  prevented  from  being  heard  in  the  adjoining  room  ; and  the 
unhappy  prince  tore  his  nails  in  attempting  to  destroy  the  lattice  work  that 
covered  the  bull’s-eye.  . 

While  in  this  paroxysm  of  delirious  rage,  Djalma  perceived  the  light, 
that  was  already  indistinct,  and  which  now  illumined  an  inner  room, 
assume  a much  feebler  shade,  as  though  they  were  desirous  oi  proceeding 
with  discretion.  He  then,  through  the  mist,  observed  the  young  lady 
returning,  clad  in  a long  dressing-robe,  that  disclosed  her  naked  arms  and 
shoulders,  over  which  were  floating  the  long  locks  of  her  golden  hair. 
She  was  advancing  cautiously,  and  went  up  to  a door  out  of  Djalma  s 
sight.  At  this  moment  an  outlet  from  the  apartment  in  which  Djalma  had 
been  shut,  constructed  in  the  self-same  partition  as  the  bull  s-eve,  was 
gently  opened,  as  it  were  by  an  invisible  hand.  Djalma  discovered  it  by 
the  noise  of  the  lock,  and  the  current  of  fresh  air  that  rushed  across  his 
face,  for  there  was  no  light  near  him.  This  outlet,  which  had  been  left 
purposely  for  Djalma,  led,  as  well  as  one  of  the  doors  of  the  neighbouring 
chamber  where  the  young  lady  was,  to  an  anteroom  communicating  with 
the  staircase,  whore  soon  after  a footstep  was  heard,  as  of  some  one  who 
had  come  up,  and  stopping  outside,  knocked  twice  at  the  door.  “ It  is 
Agricola  Baudoin — listen  and  watch!”  said  the  voice  from  the  darkness, 
that  the  prince  had  already  heard.  Intoxicated  and  mad,  but  still  pre- 
serving the  resolution  and  fixed  idea  of  an  intoxicated,  maddened  man, 
Djalma  unsheathed  the  dagger  that  had  been  given  him  by  h aringhea,  and 
motionless  awaited  the  issue. 

Scarcely  had  the  two  knocks  been  given  from  without,  than  the  young 
lady,  quitting  the  room  where  the  light  was  dimly  burning,  hastened  to 
the  staircase  door,  leaving  sufficient  light  to  pass  through  to  the  half- 
opened  one  of  the  room  where  Djalma  was  standing  with  his  dagger  in  his 
hand.  And  it  was  thence  he  beheld  the  young  lady  cross  the  antechamber 
and  approach  the  staircase  door,  saying  in  a whisper,  “ Who  is  there? 

« It  is  I,  Agricola  Baudoin,”  replied  a strong,  manly  voice  from  without. 

That  which  followed  was  so  rapid,  so  lightning-like,  that  thought  alone 
can  describe  it.  The  young  woman  had  scarcely  drawn  the  bolt  ot  the 
door— Agricola  Baudoin  had  scarcely  crossed  the  threshold— when  Djalma, 
bounding  like  a tiger,  struck,  as  it  were  at  once,  so  many  blows,  and  with 
such  precipitation,  that  the  young  woman  fell  down  dead,  and  Agricola, 
though  not  mortally  wounded,  reeled  and  fell  over  the  lifeless  body  ot  the 
unfortunate  young  lady.  . , 

This  murderous  scene,  rapid  as  lightning,  had  taken  place  in  the  midst 
of  the  gloomy  obscurity.  Suddenly,  the  feeble  light  which  had  been 
burning  in  the  chamber  the  young  girl  had  just  before  quitted  was  extin- 
guished; and,  in  a moment  after,  Djalma,  in  the  darkness,  felt  his  arm 
seized  by  a hand  of  iron,  and  heard  the  voice  of  Faringhea  saying  to  him, 
“Thou  art  avenged.  Haste  away — the  retreat  is  safe!  Djalma,  in- 
toxicated, inert,  and  stupified  by  the  murder,  made  no  resistance,  but 
suffered  himself  to  be  drawn  into  the  interior  of  the  room  that  had  the  two 
doors.  ****** 

When  Rodin  exclaimed,  in  his  admiration  of  the  rapid  engenderment  of 
thought,  that  the  word  necklace  had  been  the  germ  of  the  internal  project 
he  then  had  but  an  indistinct  notion  of,  it  was  an  accident  that  had  called 
to  his  mind  the  too  famous  affair  of  the  necklace— by  which  a lady,  bearing 
some  resemblance  to  Queen  Marie  Antoinette,  and  being  also  dressed  like 
her,  had,  favoured  by  a dim  light,  craftily  personified  that  unhappy  queen; 
and  so  well,  that  the  Cardinal  Prince  Rohan,  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  personages  about  the  court,  was  made  the  dupe  of  the  delusion. 
So  soon  as  his  execrable  design  had  been  arranged,  R id  in  sent  iNini-Moulin 
to  Saint  Colombe,  without  acquainting  him  with  the  real  object  of  the 
mission,  but  confining  him  to  inquire  of  this  experienced  woman  it  she 
knew  any  young,  handsome,  tall,  red-haired  girl.  And  such  a one  having 
been  found,  a dress  exactly  like  the  one  Adrienne  had  worn,  ot  which  the 
Princess  Saint  Dizier  had  furnished  a description  (although,  it  must  be 
admitted,  the  princess  wras  ignorant  of  this  scheme),  was  provided,  and 
completed  the  delusion.  . , i . 

We  know,  or  at  least  we  may  guess,  the  rest.  Adrienne  s counterfeit  had 
merely  played  the  character  that  had  been  marked  out  for  her,  believing 
at  the  time  that  it  only  had  reference  to  some  practical  joke.  As  to 
Agricola,  he  had  received  a letter,  whereby  he  was  induced  to  attend 
an  appointment  which  he  was  told  was  of  great  importance  to  Mademoiselle 
Cardoville. 

(To  be  continued.') 


In  a parish  in  the  county  of  Sligo,  a certain  man  stole  a pig  from  his 
own  parish  priest.  A short  time  after  the  priest  held  a station  tor  the  pur- 
pose of  hearing  confessions.  Among  other  persons,  the  man  who  stole  the 
pig  came  to  confess,  when  the  following  dialogue  took  place: 

Man. — I stole  a pig,  your  reverence. 

Priest. — What  do  you  mean  to  do  with  it,  you  vagabond? 

Man. — I’ll  give  it  to  you,  your  reverence. 

Priest  (in  a great  passion). — Do  you  want  to  make  me  the  receiver  ot 
your  stolen  goods? 

Man. — And  sure  what  will  I do  with  it,  your  reverence? 

Priest. — Give  it  to  the  right  owner,  sir. 

Man. — I offered  it  to  him  and  he  would  not  take  it,  your  reverence. 

Priest. — Then  keep  it,  and  my  blessing  with  it. 
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NOTICE. 

Another  edition  of  the  First  Volume  complete  is  now  ready  for  delivery, 
price  8s.  6 d. 

All  the  Parts  of  the  First  Volume  ( 1 to  12)  may  be  had  separately,  price 
Eightpence. 

All  the  Numbers  ( l to  52)  may  be  had  separately,  price  Twopence,  except 
Nos.  22  and  35,  one  of  which  will  be  reprinted  weekly. 

All  the  Numbers  of  the  Second  Volume  ( commencing  with  No.  53  and 
ending  with  No.  104  ) are  in  print,  at  One  Penny  each,  except  Nos.  61  to 
69  (both  inclusive),  which,  having  been  reprinted,  are  charged  Twopence. 

All  the  Parts  of  the  Second  Volume  ( 13  to  24 ) sell  for  Sixpence  each. 

Subscribers  are  respectfully  requested  to  complete  their  Sets  without  delay,  by 
ordering  the  deficient  numbers  of  their  respective  Booksellers,  as  in  a short 
time  all  the  back  Numbers  ( now  selling  at  One  Penn yJ  will  be  charged 
Twopence  each. 

Subscribers  having  a complete  Set  of  Numbers  or  Parts  may  have  the  same 
bound  for  2s.  6 d. 

For  the  convenience  of  Subscribers  residing  in  the  country,  uniform  Cases  may 
be  procured  for  the  same  purpose  of  their  respective  Booksellers,  price  Is.  8 d., 
in  addition  to  which  the  Binder  will  charge  for  his  trouble. 

The  Second  Volume  complete,  neatly  bound,  sells  for  7s.  6 d. 

All  the  Numbers  of  the  Third  Volume  are  in  print,  at  One  Penny'. 

The  Wandering  Jew  commenced  at  No.  63,  and  will  be  concluded  at  No. 
128.  The  whole  complete  (with  nearly  one  hundred  very  amusing  and 
instructive  tales,  and  a variety  of  useful  information  and  entertainment) 
may  be  had  in  numbers  for  6s.  3d. ; or  in  Parts,  neatly  stitched  in  coloured 
wrappers,  7s.  6 d. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

H.  M. — The  suggestion  of  our  correspondent,  to  admit  such  philosophical, 
moral,  and  other  disquisitions  into  our  paper,  has  often  been  made  to  us. 
But  it  would  not  only  occasion  great,  additional,  unprofitable,  and  unin- 
structive  labour  to  ourselves,  but  destroy  the  unity  of  our  miscellany  by  the 
introduction  of  heterogeneous  and  conflicting  opinions  upon  most  important 
questions.  Our  own  opinion  is  that  every  respectable  paper  ought  to  possess 
a consistent  and  well  defined  character,  like  an  individual , and  not  be  a 
mere  collection  of  amusing  or  clever  opinions  or  theories.  Those  who  want 
great  variety,  must  read  a great  variety  of  productions.  Much  in  a small 
compass  we  have  already  accomplished ; but  everything  in  a nut-shell  is 
beyond  our  power. 

Mariette  is  not  more  puzzled  than  the  rest  of  her  sex  when  the  question  is 
popped  to  them.  Every  woman  must  feel  anxious  about  the  result ; for 
however  anxious  she  might  have  been  to  receive  the  offer,  so  soon  as  made 
it  must  cause  her  considerable  anxiety,  and,  perhaps,  fear  about  the 
inevitable  consequences.  But  when  we  have  once  got  into  a railway  train, 
we  must  just  remain  and  take  our  chance  till  it  stops.  Nay,  even  before 
we  take  our  tickets,  however  great  our  apprehension,  there  is  a moral 
necessity  upon  vs  to  proceed  and  to  meet  our  destiny.  The  heart  is  the 
great  counsellor  in  matters  of  love  and  marriage.  The  head  is  but  a feeble 
adviser. 

L.  B. — History  is  not  a favourite  species  of  reading  with  (he  mass  of  the 
people.  Few  have  even  read  the  history  of  their  own  country,  and  very  few, 
comparatively  speaking,  know  much  about  it.  A young  lady  will  read  one 
hundred  novels  before  she  reads  one  history.  As  for  Thiers’  History  of 
the  French  Revolution,  it  is  a one-sided  French  production,  which,  how- 
ever instructive  to  well-read  minds,  from  the  mass  of  new  material  that  it 
contains,  is  not  at  all  adapted  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  public  mind. 

D.  M.  H.’s  anthem  breathes  a fine  spirit,  and  is  well  expressed.  We  shall 
give  it  further  consideration. 

M.  A.  R.  — The  inventor  of  the  game  of  chess  is  riot  known.  Many  curious 
and  learned  dissertations  on  the  subject  have  been  written. 

Elcanrab  talks  nonsense  when  he  speaks  of  life  being  matter.  Matter  may 
live,  but  it.  is  a contradiction  and  conjusion  of  terms  to  call  it  life.  Animals 
are  guided  more  by  instinct  than  reason.  But  there  is  something  analogous 
to  reason  in  instinct.  The  question,  however,  cannot  be  answered  until  it 
be  determined  what  reason  is.  A correct  and  universally  received  definition 
of  the  word  is,  perhaps,  impossible  in  the  present  state  of  human  knowledge. 

B.  R. — The  writing  of  verses,  i.e.,  versification,  is  an  art,  and  may  be  learned 
by  rule  in  works  that  treat  oj  prosody,  belles-lettres,  Sfc.  But  poetry  is  an 
inspiration  of  genius,  which  requires  but  little  teaching,  and,  indeed,  is 
generally  found  in  greatest  perfection  in  those  minds  which  have  received 
but  little  from  schools  or  colleges,  or  regarded  but  lightly  what  they  have 
received. 

W.  A. — Bucks  is  merely  a contraction  of  Buckinghamshire,  as  Hants,  of 
Hampshire ; Beds,  of  Bedfordshire  ; Oxon,  of  Oxfordshire,  and  the  like. 

Steno.  — We  are  obliged  to  our  correspondent,  and  shall  consider  the  subject 
a little  more.  As  for  the  arrangement  of  our  alphabet,  it  is  more  natural 
than  is  generally  supposed.  It  is  not  arbitrary  or  irregular,  but  perfectly 
accordingly  to  system  : it  is  of  very  great  antiquity,  and  almost  the  same  as 
the  Greek  and  the  Hebrew. 

Agnes  de  Ligne — We  are  unable  to  advise  in  such  a matter. 


FOR  THE  MILLION 


Curiosity. — Modesty  is  always  safe.  It  is  better  for  a man  to  use  his  simple 
signature,  and  leave  it  to  other  people  to  decorate  his  name  with  titles.  Noble- 
men simply  sign — Wellington,  Norfolk,  Londonderry,  tfc.,  in  the  country; 
and  their  ladies  sign — Mary  Wellington  ; or  Mary  Norfolk,  S^'C.  In  his 
notes,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  seems  proud  of  his  office  of  Field  Marshal, 
for  he  always  begins  thus  : “ Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington  pre- 
sents his  compliments,”  S,'c.  He  might  dispense  with  the  Field  Marshal  if 
he  pleased.  A gentleman  may  write.  “ Mr.  and  Mrs.  It.,  ’ ifc.,  in  a note.  In. 
a visitor's  book  at.  a public  exhibition  he  may  sign  “Mr.  So-and-so  and  party,” 
or  “Mr.  W.,  of  Willow  Park,"  or  “ W.  W.  of  Willow  Park.”  If  be  pul  Esq., 
it  shows  a sprinkling  of  pride.  But  if  he.  be  actually  an  esquire  bearing 
arms,  it  will  pass  'without  observation.  Miss  to  a young  lady’s  name  is 
usual  in  such  subscriptions  ; but  many  spirited  young  ladies  would  omit  the 
Miss.  It  is  entirely  optional.  But  by  simply  signing  your  name  without 
affix  or  prefix,  you  escape  all  criticism ; and,  as  many  people  amuse  them- 
selves by  reading  over  such  subscription  books  to  see  who  has  preceded  them, 
it  might  cause  a joke  at  your  expense,  if  your  oum  name  were  frequently  found 
with  any  of  your  own  self-assumed  titles  attached  to  it. 

“A  Cosmopolite.” — The  crown  is  made  to  ft  the  head  of  the  new  sovereign. 
The  Queen,  however , does  not  wear  the  crown  even  when  reading  her  speech ; 
it  is  too  heavy.  It  is,  however,  present,  and  carried  before  her.  The  crown 
descends  by  inheritance,  as  an  heirloom. 

Codicil  may  find  or  can  order  a book  to  serve  his  purpose  at  any  book- 
seller’s shop. 

“ A Slave  of  Mammon  ” merely  confesses  what  most  men  feel  to  be  a fact. 
We  are  all  slaves  to  Mammon,  and  our  affections  are  all  perverted  by  our 
unavoidable  dependence  on  the  god  of  this  world. 

L.  L.  inquires  whq  servant  maids,  while  sweeping  the  doorway  of  a house, 
invariably  leave  the  door  wide  open,  so  that  a great  portion  of  the  dust 
which  was  outside  is  constantly  and  unnecessarily  introduced. 

M.  S. — A shopwoman  is  not  expected  to  shake  hands  with  any  customer, 
unless  private  friendship  or  intimacy  has  previously  existed. 

T.  Storey. — It  is  an  unusual,  inelegant,  but  not  an  ungrammatical  or  in- 
correct expression. 

Stagg. — All  the  numbers  of  the  First  Series  may  be  had  either  together  or 
separately.  Purchase  a Guide  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

“ A Publican.” — All  Acts  of  Parliament  may  be  procured  of  the  Queen’s 
printer,  East  Harding -street,  Gough-square,  Fleet-street. 

Annetta. — Tar  is  a resin  soluble  in  spirits  of  turpentine ■ Any  woollen  or 
other  article  spotted  with  it  may  therefore  be  cleansed  with  the  spirits. 

S.  R. — We  know  of  no  method  to  take  off  the  smell  of  turpentine  but  exposure 
to  the  atmosphere.  Kid  gloves  may  be  exposed  to  a current  of  air,  and 
afterwards  placed  in  a scented  drawer. 

“A  Cockney”  may  purchase  German  paste  both  cheaper  and  better  than  he 
can  make  it. 

Chilblains. — G.  W.  will  find  observations  thereon  and  remedies  in  Nos.  36, 
42,  44,  86,  Sfc. 

Tic-Doloureux. — What  is  stated  by  Mr.  Gower  is  all  we  know  of  it. 

T.  H.  W. — Marriage  licence  and  special  licence  mean  the  same. 

J.  S.  D.  R. — The  letter  is  quite  illegible.  Never  write  to  us  in  a hurry. 

G.  H.  T. — Order  Monteith’s  Lessons  inker c you  purchase  the  Herald. 

Bartholomew. — Are  they  clean  and  perfect  ? What  is  the  price  ? 

H.  S. — Fur  the  voyage,  or  a fixed  period ; but  not  for  twenty-  one  years. 

M’Nicol. — Vol.  I.  is  now  ready.  Request  the  bookseller  to  procure  it. 

S.  H. — Send  the  name  of  the  author  of  the  quotations  transmitted. 

Betty. — Purchase  the  “ Biscuit  Baker’s  Assistant,”  by  G.  Read. 

T.  B.  S-;  Rose;  .James  S. — Consult  the  Index  and  previous  numbers. 

D.  S.,  Newcastle;  Meta. — Received  does  not  imply  accepted.  If  approved 
of,  it  will  appear  in  its  turn.  Were  we  to  comment  on  every  article  sent,  a 
weekly  supplement  would  be  required.  Happy  is  he  that  expecteth  nothing, 
for  he  will  never  be  disappointed. 

Communications  Received. — E.  C. — J.  S. — Septimus. — M.  A.  (at  the  pub- 
lishing office). — “ A Stranger.” — A.  A.  A.  (not  quite  original). — W.  H. 
— W.  T.  M. — Codicil. — “An  unwilling  Slave  of  Mammon.” — T.  H.  W. 
— H.  II.  H.  II.— J.  H.  II.-G.  Morgan. — C.  E.  G.  B.—  Billy.— B.  G., 
Romsey. — J.  H.  Stuart. — P.  W.  (Bayley’s  Blackstone,  28s  ) — J. 
Bridge. — J.  S.,  Landport. — Wm.  II. — M.  C.  C. — Carshalton.—  Cor- 
nelius (we  cannot  say ). — “A  Poor  Student.” — C.  F.,  Wakefield. — S.  S.  S. 
— R.  B.,  Rotlieritke. — Grandpapa. — E.  J.  A.  — J.  W. — Mkrily  D. — 
T.  P.  R.  D.  (see  Nos.  120  and  123). — Mary  Anne.  — M W.  M. — 
Rodolphe  (8s.  6d.).— H.  F.  R.— “ A Well-Wisher,”  Worthing. — W.  II. 
— J.  G.  C.  (send  it). — J.  T.  C.— “A  Pennypiece.”— Mathesiaticus 
(Christie's,  2 Is. J — G.  M.  (see  Bearing  Rein,  No.  38,  p.  604 J. — F.  J., 
Stamford.  — Worksopian.  — T.  Fenton.  — J cvenis.  — W.  Boss.  — 
W.  H.  N. — T.  Wooding. — Ltmington. — Liverpudlian. — R.  W.,  Shef- 
field.—T.  W.  W.— N.  T.  A.— L.  L.— Hubert.— Whitehead.— J.  F. 

S.  Paine;  Selina  M.;  No.  109  N.;  T.  W.,  Wirksworth  (write  to  the  pub- 
lisher of  it)  ,•  S.  E.  M.;  Robert;  Russell;  Needful  (try  an  advertise- 
ment) ; Countersunk  (preserve  them)  ; II.  S.;  Carroll;  IIydropatuist. 
— The  questions  are  either  inappropriate,  too  trivial,  or  we  are  unable  to 
answer  them. 

Wm.  S.,  Jun.,  author  of  Blanche  de  Valmy,  will  oblige  by  favouring  our 
publisher  with  a call,  or  state  by  letter  his  intentions  with  respect  to  the 
tale  sent. 
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FAMILY  HERALD— USEFUL  INFORMATION 


EVERYBODY  should  Read  the  New  Romance,  entitled  THE 

RUINED  COTTAGE  ; or,  THE  FARMER’S  MAID.  By  that,  highly  popular 
Authoress,  Hannah  Maeia  Jones.  In  Penny  Numbers  and  Sixpenny  Parts. 

SPLENDIDLY  ILLUSTRATED. 

London : AY.  Caffyn,  31,  Oxford  Street,  Mile  End  Gate  ; and  sold  by  all  Booksellers. 


Now  ready,  price  3s.,  in  One  Volume , foolscap  octavo,  with  a Fine  Steel  Portrait  and 
numerous  Beautiful  Engravings , 

THOMPSON’S  LIFE  OF  OLIVER  CROMWELL,  Lord  Pro- 

tector  of  England.  Ireland,  and  Scotland  ; being  a faithful  and  impartial  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  he  stood  forth  as  the  bold  and  fearless  champion  of  his  country’s 
liberties  and  rights,  and  not  only  freed  her  from  the  despotism  of  the  Stuarts,  blit,  by 
the  numerous  battles  which  he  fought  and  victories  which  he  gained,  caused  the  arms  of 
the  Commonwealth  to  be  feared  and  respected  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Interspersed 
with  Biographical  Notices  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  Characters  of  the  times  in 
which  lie  lived.  Edited  by  R.  Thompson,  Esq.,  author  of  the  Life  of  Napoleon , §c. 

London:  G.  Berger,  Holywell  Street,  Strand;  and  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen;  of 
whom  may  also  be  had, 

In  One  Volume,  handsomely  bound,  price  2s.,  with  numerous  Engravings, 

THE  BOOK  OF  POPERY, 

By  the  Rev.  Ingram  Cobbin,  A.M., 

Containing  a Summary  of  the  Origin,  Progress,  Doctrines,  Rites,  Ceremonies,  and  Super- 
stitions of  the  Papal  Church,  with  a Chronological  Table  of  its  principal  Corruptions. 


“ Knowledge  is  power  ” — Bacon. 

HE  RAILWAY  BELL,  though  paying  a careful  attention  to 

Railway  Progress,  is  at  the  same  time  the  fullest  and  most  carefully  digested 
Family  Newspaper  of  the  day,  being  now  the  largest  size  allowed  by  law.  No  fact,  of 
interest  occurs  which  is  not  briefly  but  lucidly  recorded ; and  the  comments  of  the 
Editor  yield  to  those  of  no  other  Journal,  Weekly  or  Daily,  in  their  fearlessness  and 
energetic  efficiency. — Price  Sixpence,  Stamped. 

PRESENTATION  OF 

A MAGNIFICENT  THREE-GUINEA  TERRESTRIAL  GLOBE, 

Thirty-six  Inches  in  Circumference, 

BY  THE  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  DIFFUSION  OF  USEFUL  KNOWLEDGE, 

WITH  THE 

“RAILWAY  BELL.” 

TO  THE  BRITISH  PUBLIC. — Next  to  the  pleasure  of  achieving  success  is  its 
worthy  commemoration,  'fhe  Public  need  not  be  told  that,  in  an  incredibly  short 
time,  the  Railway  Bell  has  won  for  itself  a circulation  unparalleled  in  Railway 
Journalism.  Conscious  that  it  is  now  incontestably  at  the  head  of  that  important  divi- 
sion of  the  Public  Press,  and  elate  with  the  solid  proofs  we  are  weekly  receiving  that  the 
large  investments  required  by  the  novelty  and  boldness  of  our  literary  enterprise  are 
being  a hundredfold  repaid,  we  have  felt  encouraged  to  proceed  in  that  career  of  daring 
improvement  which  has  made  our  Journal  the  faithful  mirror  of  the  progress  of  the 
times,  and  have  determined  on  an  act  of  grateful  generosity  to  our  readers,  only  paralleled 
in  character  by  the  extent  of  our  achievements.  We  have,  therefore,  to  announce,  that 
the  Proprietors  of  the  Railway  Bell  give,  on  and  after  the  4th  of  OCTOBER  next, 
gratuitously,  to  every  Annual  Subscriber,  a MAGNIFICENT  TERRESTRIAL  GLOBE, 
as  a memento  of  their  Journal’s  circulation,  and  monument  of  its  startling  success. 

The  Proprietors  wish  it,  to  be  understood,  that  the  Presentation  Globe  will  have  no 
quality  in  common  with  the  Catchpenny  Pictures  that  have  at  times  been  given  away, 
with  the  view,  less  of  serving  judicious  readers  than  advertising  declining  Journals. 
The  Globe  will  be  a superb  piece  of  workmanship,  made  of  the  best  materials,  mounted 
on  a Mahogany  Stand,  under  the  most  enlightened  superintendence,  and  in  every  part 
perfect,  considered  either  as  an  Educational  Adjunct  to  the  Instructor,  or  refined  Orna- 
ment to  the  Drawing-room.  It  will  be  constructed  for  the  Proprietors  by  Messrs. 
Malby  and  Company,  Newcastle  Street,  Strand,  and  will  be  identical  with  the  Globes 
made  by  that  Firm,  and  published  by  them  for  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge,  of  whom,  that  no  Subscribe#  to  the  Railway  Bell  may  be  disappointed, 
ONE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  GLOBES  have  been  Ordered! 

The  ordinary  value  of  each  of  these  in  common  would  not  he  less  than  THREE 
GUINEAS  ! which  is  the  Selling  Price  ; and  the  Proprietors  of  the  Railway  Bell  have 
taken  care  that  they  shall  be  defaced  by  none  of  those  puffing  references  to  donors  which 
have  depreciated  so  many  of  the  Pictorial  Presents  of  Journalism. 

To  obviate  any  confusion  or  attempts  at  deception,  the  following  Conditions  are  fixed, 
by  which  the  Presentation  will  be  regulated:  — 

Plan  and  Conditions  for  Distributing  the  Three-Guinea  Thirty-six  Inch 
Terrestrial  Globe . 

I. — The  Globe  will  be  given  to  Annual  Subscribers  in  advance  to  the  Railway  Bell, 
and  to  no  others. 

II  — The  price  for  ths  Year’s  Subscription,  including  several  Supplements,  will  be 
Thirty  Shillings.  This  payment  will  entitle  the  Subscriber  to  the  immediate  pre- 
sentation of  the  Globe,  gratis. 

III.  — The  Subscription  may  be  either  sent  to  the  Office  by  Post-office  order  or  other 
payment,  or  given  to  a Newsman  or  Bookseller,  to  whom  an  allowance  of  4s.  6d.  will  be 
made  by  the  Proprietors  for  tra.nsmit.ting  the  same,  and  undertaking  the  responsibility 
of  regularly  delivering  the  numbers. 

IV.  — The  delivery  will  commence  on  Saturday,  October  4. 

V.  — The  order  in  which  the  Globes  will  be  distributed  will  be  in  exact  accordance 
with  the  date  of  Subscription.  A fixed  number  will  be  distributed  weekly,  not,  exceeding 
a few  thousands,  and  will  he  continued  till  every  Subscriber  has  received  a Globe. 

VI.  — Country  Subscribers  receiving  their  Globes  from  the  Office,  or  through  the 
medium  of  the  Town  Trade,  will  have  to  pay  an  extra  Shilling,  for  a neat  Box,  as  a 
package  for  the  safe  transmission  of  the  Globe. 

VII.  — Each  Subscriber  is  requested,  when  paving  his  Subscription,  to  be  particular  in 
securing  a Ticket  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  his  Subscription  for  the  ensuing  year, 
and  containing  an  order  for  the  Globe,  which  specifics  the  number  in  which  the  Sub- 
scriber stands  in  the  Presentation  List ; and  the  Globes  will  be  delivered  in  strict 
rotation,  as  above  specified. 

VIII.  — Annual  Subscribers  not  paying  their  Cash  Subscriptions  in  advance  will  be 
entitled  to  the  Globe  at  the  expiration  of  the  Fifty-two  Weeks,  on  the  payment  of  Ten 
Shillings  extra. 

In  conclusion,  the  Proprietors  of  the  Railway  Bell,  while  owning  that  this  Presenta- 
tion, if  costly  and  magnificent,  is  still  but  a becoming  acknowledgment  for  the  immense 
support  the  Public  has  indulged  them  with,  cannot  forbear  the  hope  that  this  peculiar 
and  startling  novelty  will  still  more  interest  for  them  the  sympathies  of  their  readers, 
and  recommend  their  Journal  to  a still  more  extended  patronage.  Knowledge,  sound, 
substantial,  and  practical,  is  now  the  great  social  power,  which,  for  the  future,  is  to 
determine,  both  for  classes  and  individuals,  the  interesting  question  of  influence,  wealth, 
respectability,  and  rank  ; and  it  has  been  felt  that  no  greater  boon  by  a single  Journal 


could  be  conferred  on  the  Rising  Generation  than  the  diffusion  among  them,  by  an  agree- 
able and  efficient  agency,  of  that  Geographical  Knowledge  on  which  so  many  other 
sciences  rest  for  their  bases,  and  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  form  a correct  notiOrt 
of  either  the  history  or  prospects  of  the  stirring  age  of  improvement  in  which  wrc  lno. 

A Specimen  Globe  may  be  seen  at  the  Offices  of  the  respective  Agents  of  the  Railway 
Bell  in  every  Town. 

Specimen  Globes,  Prospectuses,  and  Posting-bills  may  also  be  obtained  by  res- 

pectable Agent.  Bookseller,  and  Newsvender  throughout  the  Kingdom,  at  the  Office,  33o, 
Strand,  on  "terms  which  may  be  known  on  application.  Booksellers  and  Subscribers 
wishing  to  forward  remittances  to  the  Office  are  requested  to  send  them  to  the  I lopiio- 
tors  of  the  Railway  Bell,  335,  Strand. 


FAMILY  HERALD. 


REMINISCENCES  OE  YOUTH;  OR  SEEING  OLD  SIGHTS 
ONCE  MORE. 


The  oldest  and  the  dullest  of  us  are  all  amused  and  delighted  with  what 
are  called  the  reminiscences  of  our  early  life.  Even  the  young  ladies,  just 
coming  out  of  their  teens,  look  bade  with  regret  upon  the  times  that  are 
past  as  the  very  happiest  portion  of  their  existence.  The  anticipations  of 
love  and  of  marriage,  so  poetically  interesting  and  brilliant  in  the  young 
and  the  cheerful,  are  beclouded  by  fears  and  forebodings  of  evil;  but  the 
recollections  of  past  pleasures,  of  summer  trips  and  pic-nic  parties,  of 
romping,  and  gadding,  and  roaming  over  the  fields— nay,  even  the  very 
remembrances  of  suffering,  of  weariness,  and  fatigue,  arising  from  long 
walks  and  tedious  labour — are  so  many  Elysian  scenes  which  the  mind 
delights  to  clothe  with  all  the  characteristics  of  unalloyed  happiness.  We 
very  soon  begin  to  regret  the  past.  It  is  altogether  feai’less;  the  idea  of 
danger  is  banished  from  it.  It  is  a beautiful  picture,  which  we  contem- 
plate, without  apprehension;  and  though  hope  also  be  banished  from  the 
scene,  yet  even  her  absence,  usually  so  indispensable  to  human  comfort,  is 
amply  compensated  by  the  absence  of  all  that  makes  hope  essential  to 
human  happiness. 

After  twenty  years’  absence  from  school,  how  delighted  we  are  to  meet 
an  old  school-fellow,  and  to  inquire  the  particular  destiny  of  other  old 
school  fellows,  and  call  up  the  sayings  and  the  doings  of  our  early  life;  to 
describe  the  schoolmaster;  to  tell  and  to  hear  some  characteristic  tale  of 
our  old,  and  perhaps  now  defunct  instructor;  to  trace  out,  in  fancy,  th*’ 
fishing,  the  bird-nesting,  and  ail  the  other  innocent  and  legitimate  sports 
in  which  we  once  took  so  much  delight  that  its  impressions  remain  indelible 
on  our  minds,  and  we  long  once  more  to  taste  the  pleasures  which  in  youth 
delighted  us  so  strongly.  We  should  like  to  see  the  school  once  more,  to 
see  the  village  and  the  neighbouring  fields,  and  the  streams  in  wnich  we 
fished,  and  the  hedges  and  the  furze  in  which  we  found  linnets’  and  hedge- 
sparrows’  and  yellow-hammers’  nests,  and  the  stones  in  the  brook  on 
which  we  observed  the  water  wagtails  wag  their  tails  whilst  we  aimed  with 
murderous  intent  the  pebble  from  the  brook  at  their  harmless  persons.  "We 
should  like  to  revisit  the  old  castle  in  which  the  swifts  or  the  martins 
built  their  nests,  or  the  old  abbey,  on  whose  haunted  walls  the  owl  sen„ 
forth  his  solitary  “ tee-whit  too- w boo  ” when  it  complained  to  the  moon  at 
the  dead  of  night,  and  we  hasted  along  through  the  dark  avenues  or 
between  the  thickset  hedges,  starting  at  our  own  shadows,  and  fancying 
every  feeble  glimmer  of  light,  every  piece  of  whitewashing,  or  chalk,  01 
limestone  that  we  met,  to  be  the  resurrected  form  of  some  un nappy  ghost 
revisiting  the  pale  glimpses  of  the  moon,  and  waiting  till  midnight  or  the 
crowing  of  the  cock  to  steal  back  again  to  the  mysterious  bourne  from 
which  even  those  who  come  back  do  bring  so  tew  intelligible^ tidings.  All 
this  we  think  of  with  poetic  rapture,  and  we  should  like  to  experience  all 
•these  feelings  once  more,  or  see  at  least  the  place  where  we  did  experience 
them.  . i, 

We  resolve  to  pay  the  interesting  spot  a visit.  We  go  with  lancy  at  lull 
cock;  we  anticipate  a poetic  trea.t — a restoration  ot  what  we  think  our 
boyish  feelings;  but  we  are  sadly  disappointed.  Everything  has  been 
falsified  by  the  imagination — every  place  has  been  magnified  in  fancy;  and 
we  are  astonished  at  the  littleness  of  the  whole  scene.  The  school  is  so 
much  smaller  than  we  imagined— the  roads  are  so  much  shorter  than  we 
fancied — the  streams  are  so  very  small — the  pools  are  so  very  shallow. 
Everything  is  on  a smaller  scale  than  it  was  in  our  boyhood,  bo  we  think; 
but  we  are  mistaken.  It  is  we  who  have  changed,  and  not  the  place.  We 
have  grown  larger,  but  the  place  remains  the  same.  Our  legs  are  longer; 
and,  therefore,  the  long  roads  of  our  boyho'-d  are  shorter.  We  are  taller, 
and  stronger,  and  more  courageous;  therefore,  the  pools  and  streamlets, 
the  hedges  and  the  precipices  are  all  less  formidable  than  we  thought  they 
were.  We  are  surprised  at  the  smallness  of  the  locality  that  we  once 
esteemed  so  large;  a.nd  with  this  impression  strongest  on  the  mind,  the 
illusion  of  the  imagination  disappears  before  the  fact.  But  no  sooner  do 
we  leave  it  than  the  illusion  begins  again.  The  early  reminiscences  are 
the  strongest.  They  subdue  and  obliterate  the  later  refutations  and  cor- 
rections; and  to  the  last  days  of  our  life  we  look  back  with  poetic  interest 
on  the  scenes  in  which  we  spent  our  early  days;  and  we  delight  to  clothe 
them  in  richer  colours  than  they  really  possess,  and  give  them  a magni- 
tude and  a grandeur  which  do  not  belong  to  them. 

Everything  that  youth  enjoys  is  enjoyed  with  higher  relish  than  it  is 
enjoyed  by  age.  The  fruits  ot  the  earth  are  more  pleasant  to  the  taste 
the  gooseberries  are  sweeter — the  hips  and  the  haws  are  more  palatable. 
Even  raw  turnips,  stolen  from  the  field,  or  potatoes,  dug  up  by  the  hand, 
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and  roasted  in  the  kiln,  are  most  delicious  food;  and  the  wimberries,  or 
blaeberries — the  cranberries,  gathered  from  the  heath,  after  an  arduous 
ascent  of  some  thousand  feet,  are  a rich  dessert,  which  the  schoolboy 
enjoys  with  greater  relish  than,  in  after-life,  the  very  richest  confections  of 
the  Parisian  artist.  Or,  if  it  be  not  so,  the  illusion  which  the  imagination 
ractises  upon  us  in  after-times  must  be  singularly  great;  for  when  we  go 
ack  to  the  mountains,  and  once  more  gather  the  berries,  and  eat  them 
fresh,  the  very  first  impression  made  upon  the  mind  is  this — “ How  very 
insipid  to  what  I expected!  They  were,  surely,  much  richer  in  flavour  in 
my  boyish  days.”  We  suspect  that  we  were  indulging  previously  in  the 
poetry  of  reminiscence,  and  now  we  have  merely  descended  to  the  prose. 
But  never  mind.  Even  the  prose  is  good;  and,  in  a few  days  more,  the 
poetic  warmth  and  glow  of  remembrance  will  return.  We  will  live  in  the 
sweet,  delusion  to  the  last;  and  though  gleams  of  truth  may  at  times  des- 
cend upon  us  like  light  from  the  shafts  of  a long  and  a dark  tunnel,  yet 
once  more  the  darkness  returns,  and  the  soul  retreats  to  its  world  within. 

A man  who  visits  any  place  in  the  world  from  London  direct  must  see 
that  place  smaller  comparatively  than  he  who  visits  it  from  a smaller  place. 
When  we  go  from  a country  village  or  a farm-house  to  a city,  the  city 
assumes  a grand  and  magnificent  appearance  by  contrast;  and  if  it  be  the 
largest  we  have  ever  seen,  we  have  then  the  most  favourable  view  of  it 
which  we  can  possibly  have.  To  lower  our  estimate  of  it,  we  must  visit  a 
more  magnificent  than  itself — and  then  the  second  view  will  surprise  us  in 
its  contrast  with  the  first.  Going  direct  from  London  to  Paris,  Paris 
looks  almost  insignificant.  The  Seine  appears  a little  rivulet — the  bridges, 
of  whose  magnificence  we  have  read,  greatly  disappoint  us — -they  are  so 
very  short  compared  with  those  of  London.  Contrasted  with  Waterloo- 
bridge,  whose  length,  from  toll  to  toll,  is  nearly  a quarter  of  a mile,  and 
whose  arched  way  is  nearly  half  a mile  in  length,  the  bridges  of  Paris  sink 
into  insignificance;  and  it  is  long  before  w'e  recover  from  the  surprise  and 
the  disappointment  we  experience.  But  travel  about  and  receive  new  and 
fresh  images  of  other  places  in  France,  or  Germany,  or  Italy,  and  then 
return  to  Paris,  and  you  correct  your  first  impression.  You  are  then  sur- 
prised at  its  inaccuracy,  Paris  now  appears  grander  and  more  magnificent 
than  ever,  and  you  are  almost  tempted  t<>  believe  that  your  senses  deceive  you. 
And,  indeed,  they  do  deceive  you.  They  very  seldom,  if  ever,  give  you  an 
accurate  idea  of  anything.  Every  time  you  return  to  the  reality,  you  find 
that  you  were  in  error.  You  are  like  the  artist,  who  has  taken  a sketch 
to-day,  and  returns  to-morrow  to  finish  or  examine  it  on  the  same  spot;  he 
always  finds  something  to  alter — some  feature  too  large,  some  portion  of 
the  building  or  the  scene  entirely  misunderstood.  The  light  is  different, 
and  he  sees  it  differently;  it  is  either  more  or  less  distinctly  seen,  or  the 
sun  is  in  a different  part  of  the  heavens,  and  the  shadows  are  differently 
produced,  Nay,  this  latter  change  goes  on  whilst  completing  his  task,  and 
the  first  outline  of  the  scene  is  always  corrected  by  some  subsequent  view 
of  it,  which  varies  its  character  in  numerous  particulars.  So  it  is  with 
life.  We  see  as  the  sun  shines  or  shines  not  upon  it;  and,  in  our  pilgrimage 
through  it,  the  impressions  are  infinitely  varied  according  as  we  contem- 
plate its  various  scenes  in  health  or  in  sickness — in  hope  or  in  disappoint- 
ment. The  city  that  we  visit  in  sorrow  and  in  poverty  has  a sorrowful 
and  a gloomy  appearance,  and  we  search  out  its  poorest  and  most  comfortless 
quarters  as  those  most  in  unison  with  our  own  sad  condition;  whilst,  on 
the  other  hand,  with  fulness  of  pocket  and  gladness  of  spirit,  we  drive  up 
in  state  to  the  most  expensive  hotels,  and  at  once  prepare  to  receive  the 
impressions  of  pleasure.  The  rich  traveller  sees  different  sights  from  the 
poor  traveller,  and  he  sees  different  society,  and  his  impressions  must  be 
different  accordingly.  Each  sees  through  the  medium  of  his  own  condition, 
and  tinges  his  views  with  the  colour  of  his  own  thoughts  and  feelings.  But 
in  boyhood  there  is  less  difference  in  the  relative  positions  of  individuals 
than  in  after  life.  Those  whom  fortune  separates  entirely  in  future  years 
have  been  familiar  companions  in  youth,  though  the  distance  may  not  have 
increased,  but  rather  diminished.  Youth  and  childhood  destroy  the 
artificial  distinctions  of  rank  and  education,  and  the  son  of  the  Queen 
might  be  delighted  to  play  with  the  son  of  the  peasant.  ’Tis  not  so  with 
us  now,  when  full  grown  men  and  women.  We  perceive  distinctions  and 
causes  of  separation  which,  as  boys  and  girls,  were  unknown  to  us;  and, 
therefore,  the  medium  through  which  we  view  the  scenes  of  nature  must 
be  altogether  different  from  that  of  our  early  life.  This  alone  would 
account  for  our  surprises  and  disappointments,  when  visiting  the  scenes 
of  youth,  independent  of  the  illusions  which  memory  and  imagination 
practise  upon  us. 

These  ideas  have  been  suggested  to  us,  not  by  visiting  any  of  our  early 
haunts,  but  by  renewing  our  acquaintance  with  things  resembling  those 
which  we  delight  to  recal  to  our  remembrance.  We  are  now  writing  in  an 
old  abbey  tower  or  belfry,  which  has  been  fitted  up  for  human  habitation — 
for  eating,  drinking,  and  sleeping— contrary  to  the  original  intention  of  the 
pious  founders.  The  staircase  by  which  we  ascend  to  our  chamber  is  a 
narrow  stone  staircase,  like  that  which  goes  up  to  the  top  of  a monument; 
and  it  is  lighted  on  the  way  by  long  loop-holes,  like  those  of  a baronial 
castle.  The  walls  are  covered  with  names,  and  poetry,  and  witticisms  of 
various  descriptions,  the  productions  of  roaming  travellers  like  ourselves, 
who  have  made  the  secluded  spot  their  residence  for  a night.  The  mass  of 
the  building  is  a ruin.  The  roof,  no  doubt,  has  long  ago  been  burnt  as 
firewood  by  our  reforming  ancestors — the  images  of  the  saints  are  thrown 
down  from  the  niches  and  destroyed  —the  altar  and  all  its  decorations  have 
long  ago  returned  to  their  original  elements — the  cloisters  of  the  monks 
have  scarcely  left  a remnant  of  their  exigence;  but  stables,  and  kitchens, 
and  barns,  ami  cow-houses,  pigsties  and  poultry,  yards  and  coops,  now  seem 


to  occupy  what  once  was,  perhaps,  the  comfortable  domestic  retreat  of 
several  hundred  friars.  This  is  the  spot  which  St.  David,  the  patron  saint 
of  Wales,  chose  for  his  retreat  from  the  cares  of  the  world.  This  is  the 
spot  where  a Christian  knight  of  wealth  and  influence  found  the  saint,  and 
resolved  to  make  atonement  for  his  personal  sins  by  doing  what  he  esteemed 
service  to  God,  in  building  a splendid  residence  for  monkish  men,  and  a 
venerable  church,  in  which  the  praises  of  God  might  be  constantly  sung  by 
night  or  by  day,  and  masses  be  said  for  the  living  and  the  dead.  The 
resolution  was  accomplished;  and  Llantony  Abbey,  a splendid  and  venerable 
ruin,  still  remains  to  attest  the  power  ot  the  old  monastic  system,  which, 
for  hundreds  of  years  asserted  and  maintained  its  Christian  rectitude  and 
utility  of  purpose  amid  the  silent  consent  of  the  Christian  world,  wdio 
wanted  either  the  understanding  or  the  will  to  effect  its  overthrow.  Like 
every  other  institution  of  great  influence  and  long  standing,  it  had  its  uses 
and  the  necessities  for  its  existence,  and  like  every  such  institution  that  has 
experienced  a fall,  there  was  a reason,  and  a substantial  reason  for  its  sub- 
version. We  are  not  disposed,  at  present,  to  enter  upon  a controversy 
respecting  it.  But  we  were  very  much  amused  with  the  quaint  idea  which 
the  jolly  old  landlord  of  the  inhabited  belfry  expressed  of  the  monks  and 
their  manner  of  living.  He  seems  to  have  no  faith  in  their  abstemious 
principles.  In  his  opinion  they  enjoyed  as  many  of  the  good  things  of  this 
life  as  they  could  lay  their  hands  upon,  and  sat  in  the  garden  or  in  the 
yard  like  himself,  smoked  their  pipes,  and  drank  their  wine,  discussed  the 
temporal  concerns  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  talked  over  the  gossip  of  the 
day.  It  was  the  first  time  we  had  ever  heard  it  even  surmised  that  they 
smoked  pipes  in  the  old  Catholic  monasteries  of  England.  It  had  never 
even  been  breathed  or  insinuated  in  novel,  or  romance,  or  legendary  story 
that  we  had  heard  or  read;  it  was  an  original  idea  communicated  to  us  by 
mine  host  of  Llantony,  and  which,  no  doubt,  he  will  faithfully  preserve  and 
repeat  on  the  spot,  in  his  future  good-natured  and  humorous  descriptions 
of  the  mode  of  living  amongst  the  jolly  old  monks  of  Llantony  Abbey. 

It  is  a most  sequestered  spot  for  a human  residence  ; it  lies  in  a deep 
hollow,  surrounded  by  lofty  hills.  The  sun  rises  late,  and  sets  early.  We 
have  only  the  benefit  of  his  most  powerful  rays  as  he  looks  down  from  his 
empyreal  height  on  the  bottom  of  the  valley  ; but  we  have  only  to  clamber 
up  the  mountain  to  see  him  again  after  he  has  quitted  the  vale,  and  to 
admire  the  bright  golden  tints  with  which  he  irradiates  the  mountains  of 
Brecknock  and  Montgomery.  We  have  been  treading  the  heather  and 
gathering  berries  as  we  did  in  our  boyhood;  we  have  been  realizing 
once  more  the  visions  of  fancy  and  the  illusions  of  the  imagination; 
as  we  find,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  that  the  blaeberries  and  the  cran- 
berries are  less  delicious  than  we  once  esteemed  them,  and  that  our  chief 
amusement  is  derived  from  reflections  to  which  in  our  early  years  we  were 
altogether  strangers.  We  have  been  sketching  the  old  abbey — we  have 
been  examining  its  architecture  — we  have  been  tracing  out  the  plan  of  its 
cloisters  and  its  outhouses — we  have  been  looking  artistically  upon  the 
whole  scene;  and  instead  of  associating  it  with  the  reminiscences  of  our 
own  individual  youth,  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  recal  the  traditions, 
the  legends,  the  olden  impressions  of  humanity,  and  society  at  large,  as 
something  more  congenial  to  manhood  than  the  insulated  and  small 
reminiscences  of  individual  life.  The  boy  is  almost  lost  in  the  man.  The 
illusions  of  the  boyish  imagination  have  vanished,  but  they  are  only  sup- 
planted by  other  illusions  not  less  strong,  and  not  less  likely  to  vanish 
also.  Could  we,  only  for  a few  days  or  hours,  bring  back  to  life  the  former 
residents  of  Llantony  Abbey — rebuild  its  ruined  walls,  restore  its  sanc- 
tuary, replace  its  altar,  and  raise  once  more  its  solemn  chants,  or  seat  the 
monks  at  their  social  board — how  many  wild  dreams  of  historians,  anti- 
quarians, Catholics,  Protestants,  worshippers  of  the  past  and  prognosti- 
cators of  the  future,  would  vanish  before  such  a plain  reality?  We  should 
all  most  probably  be  undeceived  in  our  conjectures  respecting  ancient 
monachism.  The  Catholic,  the  Protestant,  the  sceptic,  the  atheist,  would 
all  discover  that  they  had  been  under  a delusion,  that  the  imagination  had 
deceived  them;  and  that,  in  forming  their  respective  opinions  of  the  times 
and  the  characters  of  old,  they  had  each  been  led  astray  by  some  party 
prejudice  or  prepossession,  which  either  clothed  men  with  brighter  virtues 
or  blacker  vices  than  they  ever  possessed.  The  lesson  we  may  derive 
from  this  fact  is  of  universal  application  to  all  reminiscences,  histories, 
biographies,  legends,  traditions — they  are  all  deceptive.  Imaginative 
writers  have  clothed  such  literature  in  seductive  colours,  and  the  world  is 
made  to  dream  over  books  by  the  charms  of  poetry  and  the  romance  of 
history  and  biography.  We  live  more  in  imagination  than  we  are  gene- 
rally aware  of.  So  soon  as  we  cease  to  see  with  our  eyes  and  hear  with 
our  ears,  imagination  begins  its  seductive  mission;  and  even  the  common- 
place recollections  of  life  are  invested  by  it  with  a sort  of  dreamy  and  fairy 
aspect,  and  which  is  the  very  aspect  from  which  we  form  our  various 
opinions,  arrange  our  ideas,  and  perform  the  office  of  thought.  Viewed  in 
this  light,  we  are  dreamers  all,  and  but  very  few  sharp  and  correct  outlines 
of  truth  are  to  be  found  either  in  our  own  recollections,  or  in  the  painted 
descriptions  which  we  receive  from  others.  We  think  in  the  world  of 
imagination  even  when  we  walk  in  the  realities  of  life.  The  thinking 
power,  the  mind,  is  imagination.  There  is  no  reality  clearly  expressed  by 
the  tongue  or  the  pen;  it  is  only  an  image  of  the  bewildering  fancy,  wliitih 
may  be  nearer  or  further  from  the  truth,  but  which  is  always  more  or  less 
wrapped  up  in  fiction. 

Time's  Flight. — Time  is  the  most  undefinable,  yet  paradoxical,  of  all 
things;  the  past  is  gone,  the  future  is  not  come,  and  the  present  becomes 
the  past  even  while  we  attempt  to  define  it. — Colton, 
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FAMILY  HERALD— USEFUL  INFORMATION 


THOUGHTS  WHILE  MAKING  THE  GRAVE  OF  A NEW-BORN 

CHILD. 


Room,  gentle  flowers ! my  child  would  pass  to  heaven ! 

Ye  look’d  not  for  her  yet  with  your  soft  eyes, 

Ye  watchful  ushers  at  Death’s  narrow  door! 

But,  lo!  while  you  delay  to  let  her  forth, 

Angels,  beyond,  stay  for  her!  One  long  kiss 
From  lips  all  pale  with  agony,  and  tears, 

Wrung  after  anguish  had  dried  up  with  fire 
The  eyes  that  wept  them,  were  the  cup  of  life 
Held  as  a welcome  to  her.  Weep,  oh  mother! 

But  not  that  from  this  cup  of  bitterness 
A cherub  of  the  sky  has  turn’d  away. 

One  look  upon  thy  face  ere  thou  depart, 

My  daughter!  It  is  soon  to  let  thee  go, 

My  daughter!  With  thy  birth  has  gush’d  a spring 
I knew  not  of — filling  my  heart  with  tears, 

And  turning  with  strange  tenderness  to  thee — 

A love — oh,  God!  it  seems  so — that  must  flow 
Far  as  thou  fleest;  and  ’twixt  heaven  and  me, 

Henceforward,  be  a bright  and  yearning  chain, 

Drawing  me  after  thee.  And,  so  farewell! 

’Tis  a harsh  world,  in  which  affection  knows 

No  place  to  treasure  up  its  loved  and  lost 

But  the  foul  grave!  Thou,  who  so  late  wast  sleeping 

Warm  in  the  close  fold  of  a mother’s  heart. 

Scarce  from  her  breast  a single  pulse  receiving 
But  it  was  sent  thee  with  some  tender  thought, 

How  can  I leave  thee — here  ! Alas  for  man! 

The  herb  in  its  humility  may  fall, 

And  waste  into  the  bright  and  genial  air. 

While  we — by  hands  that  minister’d  in  life 
Nothing  but  love  to  us — are  thrust  away, 

The  earth  flung  in  upon  our  just  cold  bosoms, 

And  the  warm  sunshine  trodden  out  for  ever! 

Yet  have  I chosen  for  thy  grave,  my  child, 

A bank  where  I have  lain  in  summer  hours, 

And  thought  how  little  it  would  seem  like  death 
To  sleep  amid  such  loveliness.  The  brook, 

Tripping  with  laughter  down  the  rocky  steps 
That  lead  up  to  thy  bed,  would  still  trip  on, 

Breaking  the  dead  hush  of  the  mourners  gone. 

The  birds  are  never  silent  that  build  here, 

Trying  to  sing  down  the  more  vocal  waters; 

The  slope  is  beautiful  with  moss  and  flowers; 

And,  far  below,  seen  under  arching  leaves. 

Glitters  the  warm  sun  on  the  village  spire. 

Pointing  the  living  after  thee.  And  this 
Seems  like  a comfort;  and,  replacing  now 
The  flowers  that  have  made  room  for  thee,  I go 
To  whisper  the  same  peace  to  her  who  lies 
Robb’d  of  her  child,  and  lonely.  ’Tis  the  work 
Of  many  a dark  hour  and  of  many  a prayer 
To  bring  the  heart  back  from  an  infant  gone. 

Hope  must  give  o’er,  and  busy  fancy  blot 
The  images  from  all  the  silent  rooms, 

And  every  sight  and  sound  familiar  to  her 

Undo  its  sweetest  link;  and  so  at  last 

The  fountain  that,  once  struck,  must  flow  forever, 

Will  hide  and  waste  in  silence.  When  the  smile 
Steals  to  her  pallid  lip  again,  and  spring 
Wakens  the  buds  above  thee,  we  will  come, 

And,  standing  by  thy  music-haunted  grave, 

Look  on  each  other  cheerfully,  and  say, 

“ A child  that  we  hive  loved  is  gone  to  heaven. 

And  by  this  gate  of  flowers  she  pass'd  away  ! ” 

Hawthorne’s  Twice-told  Tales. 


FAMILY  MATTERS. 


Dr.  Rush  states,  that  he  had  not  known  one  case  of  consumption,  and 
only  one  of  spitting  of  blood,  among  the  German  singers;  and  that  he 
attributed  it  to  the  strength  the  lungs  acquire  from  moderate  exercise. 

Diseases  from  Drinking. — It  is  remarkable  (says  Dr.  Darwin)  that  all  the 
diseases  from  drinking  spirituous  or  fermented  liquors  are  liable  to  become 
hereditary,  even  to  the  third  generation,  and  gradually  to  increase,  if  the 
cause  be  continued,  till  the  family  becomes  extinct. — Botanic  Garden. 

Gathering  and  Preserving  Fruit. — In  continuation  of  the  remarks 
made  in  our  last,  we  shall  re-oommenee  with — 

The  Fruit  Room.—  The  principal  requisites  for  a fruit  room  are,  a cool, 
dry,  and  shady  situation,  or  to  be  provided  with  the  means  of  excluding 
light.  It  should  be  kept  of  an  equal  temperature,  and  be  capable  of  being 
well  ventilated,  as  a good  deal  of  air  is  required  after  the  fruit  is  first 
gathered  and  stored,  and  during  the  time  of  their  sweating — that  is,  if  the 


weather  be  dry ; but  if  damp,  the  air  should  be  carefully  excluded.  The 
shelves  should  be  made  of  such  wood  as  elm,  beach,  or  sycamore,  as  fir  wood 
imparts  a flavour  of  turpentine,  unless  covered  with  a bed  of  reeds  or  (what 
is  better)  dried  fern,  as  it  is  not  so  liable  to  contract  the  damp,  and  get 
mouldy. 

Apples  and  pears,  when  gathered,  should  be  taken  from  the  basket 
singly,  and  placed  upon  the  shelves  without  being  allowed  to  touch  each 
other.  In  about  a fortnight  or  three  weeks,  the  process  of  sweating  is 
considered  accomplished,  when  they  should  be  wiped  separately  with  a 
clean  soft  cloth,  and  every  one  having  the  least  appearance  of  a speck  or 
bruise  should  be  put  aside  for  immediate  use.  The  shelves  should  be  also 
wiped  on  both  sides  perfectly  dry,  and  then  covered  with  a layer  of  reeds, 
or  dried  fern,  and  the  apples  placed  on  them  without  touching  each  other. 
Several  rows  may  be  placed  one  on  the  other,  by  putting  a layer  of  reeds 
or  fern  between  each.  They  may  in  this  way  be  packed  in  boxes  till  they 
are  as  full  as  to  allow  a good  layer  of  what  they  are  packed  with  to  cover 
the  top;  keep  them  carefully  excluded  from  light,  air,  and  frost.  About 
Christmas  or  January  examine  them  again;  and  if  any  moisture  appears  they 
should  be  wiped.  At  the  latter  end  of  March,  or  beginning  of  April,  what 
is  left  should  be  examined  again,  and  wiped,  if  necessary.  When  apples 
are  frozen,  no  artificial  means  should  bo  used  to  thaw  them.  If,  when 
sweating,  they  are  affected  by  frost  or  damp,  they  will  be  materially  injured. 

It  is  the  practice  of  some  persons  to  preserve  fine  pears  by  passing  a 
thread  through  or  tying  it  round  the  stalk,  the  end  of  which  they  close 
with  a little  sealing  wax  to  prevent  exhalation;  enclose  each  in  a piece  of 
paper,  and  hang  them  from  the  ceiling  by  the  string.  Grapes  keep  better 
when  treated  in  this  way,  than  when  laid  on  shelves;  experience  also  proves 
that  they  keep  better  when  suspended  by  a point  of  the  bunch  than  by  tho 
stem,  as  the  grapes  do  not  press  so  much  against  each  other;  but,  in  both 
cases,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  them  from  time  to  time,  and  to  cut  off  with 
a pair  of  scissors  any  mouldy  or  spotted  berries.  Portugal  and  other  foreign 
grapes  are  imported  into  this  country  well  preserved,  by  being  packed  in 
boxes  with  dry  sawdust,  which  is  intimately  mixed  with  them,  and  thus 
each  berry  is  separated.  Bran  will  answer  the  same  purpose. 


MRS.  CAUDLE’S  CURTAIN  LECTURES. — {Abridged  from  Punch.) 


BREACH  OF  DOMESTIC  CONFIDENCE. — MRS.  CAUDLE  DISCOURSES  ON  MA1DS- 

OF-ALL-WORK  AND  MAIDS  IN  GENERAL.  MR.  CAUDLE’S  “ INFAMOUS  BE- 
HAVIOUR” TEN  YEARS  AGO. 

Mrs.  Caudle  complains  very  bitterly  that  Mr.  Caudle  has  broken  her 
confidence,  inasmuch  as  he  had  at  the  club  held  up  the  candle  to  his  friend 
Mr.  Badgerly’s  whiskers,  to  show  the  purple  hue,  telling  the  company  that 
he  dyed  them. 

“ To  be  sure  you  did!  Badgerly  went  home  like  a demon;  called  his 
wife  a false  woman;  vow’d  he’d  never  enter  a bed  again  with  her,  and,  to 
show  he  was  in  earnest,  slept  all  night  upon  the  sofa.  He  said  it  was  the 
dearest  secret  of  his  life;  said  she  had  told  me;  and  that  I had  told  you; 
and  that’s  how  it  had  come  out.  What  do  you  say  ? Badgerly  was  right  ? 
I did  tell  you  ? I know  I did ; but  when  dear  Mrs.  Badgerly  mentioned 
the  matter  to  me  and  a few  friends,  as  we  were  all  laughing  at  tea  together, 
quite  in  a confidential  way— when  she  just  spoke  of  her  husband’s  whis- 
kers, and  how  long  he  was  over  ’em  every  morning — of  course,  poor  soul! 
she  never  thought  it  was  to  be  talked  of  in  the  world  again. 

“ No,  we  women  don’t  get  together,  and  pick  our  husbands  to  pieces,  just 
as  sometimes  mischievous  little  girls  rip  up  their  dolls.  I hear  a good  deal 
of  other  people’s  husbands,  certainly;  I can’t  shut  my  ears;  I wish  I could; 
but  I never  say  anything  about  you — and  I might,  and  you  know  it — and 
there’s  somebody  else  that  knows  it,  too.  But  I know  what  you  think  of 
wives.  I heard  you  talking  to  Mr.  Prettyman,  when  you  little  thought  I 
was  listening,  and  you  didn’t  know  much  what  you  were  saying — I heard 
you.  ‘ My  dear  Prettyman,’  says  you,  ‘ when  some  women  get  talking, 
they  club  all  their  husbands’  faults  together;  just  as  children  club  their 
cakes  and  apples,  to  make  a common  feast  for  the  whole  set.’  Eh?  You 
don't  remember  it  ? But  I do : and  I remember,  too,  what  brandy  was  left 
when  Prettyman  went.  ’Twould  be  odd  if  you  could  remember  much 
about  it,  after  that. 

“And  now  you’ve  gone  and  separated  man  and  wife,  and  I’m  to  be 
blamed  for  it.  You’ve  proved  to  me  that  henceforth  I’m  not  to  trust  you 
with  anything,  Mr.  Caudle.  I only  want  to  ask  you  one  question  more. 
Eh?  You  want  to  ask  me  one?  Very  well — go  on — I am  not  afraid  to  be 
catechised.  I never  dropt  a syllable  that  as  a wife  I ought  to  have  kept  to 
myself. 

“ What?  Who  told  people  you'd  a false  front  tooth?  And  is  that  all? 
Well,  I’m  sure — as  if  all  the  world  couldn’t  see  it.  I know  I did  just 
mention  it  once,  but  then  I thought  everybody  knew  it.  But  I can  see  the 
humour  you’re  in  to-night.  You  only  came  to  bed  to  quarrel,  and  I’m  not 
going  to  indulge  you.  All  I say  is  this,  after  the  shameful  mischief  you’ve 
made  at  the  Badgerlys,  you  never  break  my  confidence  again.  Never — 
and  3'ou  know  it. 

“ It  isn’t  my  intention  to  say  a word  more  to-night,  Mr.  Caudle.  No;  I 
want  to  go  to  sleep,  if  I can;  for,  after  what  I’ve  gone  through  to-day,  and 
with  the  head-ache  I’ve  got — oh,  my  poor  head!  But  it  may  open  and 
shut,  and  what  do  you  care? 

“ Yes,  that’s  like  your  feeling,  just.  I want  my  salts,  and  you  tell  mo 
there’s  nothing  like  being  stilTTbr  a head-ache.  Indeed?  But  I’m  not 
going  to  be  still;  so  don’t  you  think  it.  That’s  just  how  a woman’s  put 
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Upon.  But  I know  your  aggravation — I know  your  art.  You  think  to 
keep  me  quiet  about  that  minx,  Kitty, — your  favourite,  sir ! Upon  my  life, 
I’m  not  to  discharge  my  own  servant  without — but  she  shall  go.  If  I 
had  to  do  all  the  work  myself,  she  shouldn’t  stop  under  my  roof.  I can 
see  how  she  looks  down  upon  me.  I can  see  a great  deal,  Mr.  Caudle, 
that  I never  choose  to  open  my  lips  about — but  I can’t  shut  my  eyes. 
Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  for  my  peace  of  mind  if  I always  could. 
Don’t  say  that.  I’m  not  a foolish  woman,  and  I know  very  well  what  I’m 
saying.  I suppose  you  think  I forget  that  Rebecca?  I know  it’s  ten 
years  ago  that  she  lived  with  ns — but  what’s  that  to  do  with  it?  Things 
ain’t  the  less  true  for  being  old,  I suppose.  No;  and  your  conduct,  Mr. 
Caudle,  at  that  time  - if  it  was  a hundred  years  ago — I should  never  for- 
get. What  f I shall  always  he  the  same  silly  woman  ? I hope  I shall — I 
trust  I shall  always  have  my  eyes  about  me  in  my  own  house.  Now,  don’t 
think  of  going  to  sleep,  Caudle;  because,  as  you’ve  brought  this  up  about 
that  Rebecca,  you  shall  hear  me  out.  Well,  I do  wonder  that  you  can 
name  her!  Eh?  You  didn't  name  her  ? That’s  nothing  at  all  to  do  with 
it;  for  I know  just  as  well  what  you  think,  as  if  you  did.  I suppose  you’ll 
say  that  you  didn’t  drink  a glass  of  wine  to  her?  Never?  So  you  said  at 
the  time,  but  I’ve  thought  of  it  for  ten  long  years,  and  the  more  I’ve 
thought,  the  surer  I am  of  it.  And  at  that  very  time — if  you  please  to 
recollect — at  that  very  time  little  Jack  was  a baby.  I shouldn’t  have  so 
much  cared  but  for  that;  but  he  was  hardly  running  alone,  when  you 
nodded  and  drank  a glass  of  wine  to  that  creature.  No;  I’m  not  mad, 
and  I’m  not  dreaming.  I saw  how  you  did  it, — and  the  hypocrisy  made  it 
worse  and  worse.  I saw  you,  when  the  creature  was  just  behind  my  chair, 
you  took  up  a glass  of  wine,  and  saying  to  me,  ‘ Margaret,’  and  then  lifting 
up  your  eyes  at  the  bold  minx,  and  saying,  ‘ my  dear,’  as  if  you  wanted  me 
to  believe  that  you  spoke  only  to  me,  when  I could  see  you  laugh  at  her 
behind  me.  What  do  you  say?  Heaven  forgive  me?  Ha!  Mr.  Caudle, 
it’s  you  who  ought  to  ask  for  that:  I’m  safe  enough,  I am:  it’s  you  who 
should  ask  to  be  forgiven. 

“No,  I wouldn’t  slander  a saint — and  I didn’t  take  away  the  girl's 
character  for  nothing.  I know  she  brought  an  action  for  what  I said;  and 
I know  you  had  to  pay  damages  for  what  you  call  my  tongue — I well 
remember  all  that.  And  serve  you  right:  if  you  hadn’t  laughed  at  her,  it 
wouldn’t  have  happened.  Damages,  indeed!  Not  that  anybody’s  tongue 
could  have  damaged  her! 

“ And  novv,  Mr.  Caudle,  you’re  the  same  man  you  were  ten  years  ago. 
What?  You  hope  so?  The  more  shame  for  you.  At  your  time  of  life, 
with  all  your  children  growing  up  about  you,  too.  What  am  I talking  of? 
I know  very  well;  and  so  would  you,  if  you  had  any  conscience,  which  you 
haven’t.  When  I say  I shall  discharge  Kitty,  you  say  she’s  a very  good 
servant,  and  I shan’t  get  a better.  But  I know  why  you  think  her  good; 
you  think  her  pretty,  and  that’s  enough  for  you;  as  if  girls  who  work  for 
their  bread  have  any  business  to  be  pretty — which  she  isn’t.  Pretty  ser- 
vants, indeed!  going  mincing  about  with  their  fal-lal  faces,  as  if  even  the 
flies  would  spoil  ’em.  Didn’t  I overhear  you  talking  to  Mr.  Prettyman;  and 
didn’t  you  say  that  you  couldn’t  bear  to  have  ugly  servants  about  you?  I 
ask  you,  didn’t  you  say  that?  Perhaps  you  did? 

“You  like  to  see  pretty  servants,  just  as  you  like  to  see  pretty  statues,  and 
pretty  pictures,  and  pretty  flowers,  and  anything  in  nature  that’s  pretty,  just, 
as  you  say,  for  the  eye  to  feed  upon. 

“ And  now  you  insist  upon  keeping  Kitty,  when  there’s  no  having  a bit 
of  crockery  for  her?  That  girl  would  break  the  Bank  of  England — I know 
she  would,  if  she  was  to  put  her  hand  upon  it.  But  what’s  a whole  set  of 
blue  china  to  her  beautiful  blue  eyes?  I know  that’s  what  you  mean, 
though  you  don’t  say  it. 

“ I can  only  say,  that  either  Kitty  leaves  the  house  or  I do.  Which  is  it 
to  be,  Mr.  Caudle?  eh?  You  don't  care?  Both?  But  you’re  not  going  to 
get  rid  of  me  in  that  manner,  I can  tell  you.  But  for  that  trollop — now, 
you  may  swear  and  rave  as  you  like — You  don't  intend  to  say  a word  more  ? 
Very  well;  it's  no  matter  what  you  say — her  quarter’s  up  on  Tuesday, 
and  go  she  shall.  A soup-plate  and  a basin  went  yesterday. 

“ A soup-plate  and  a basin,  and  when  I’ve  the  headache  as  I have,  Mr. 
Caudle,  tearing  me  to  pieces ! But  I shall  never  be  well  in  this  world — 
never.  A soup-plate  and  a basin!’’ 

“ She  slept,”  writes  Caudle,  “ and  poor  Kitty  left  on  Tuesday.” 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL, 

Carrots  eor  Horses. — We  were  lately  told  by  the  proprietor  of  an  exten- 
sive livery-stable,  that  he  had  an  experience  of  several  years  in  feeding  the 
yellow  oarrots  to  horses,  and  that  he  considers  them  the  most  valuable  ar- 
ticle for  winter  food  he  ever  ussd.  He  considers  a peck  of  carrots  and  a 
peck  of  oats  worth  more  for  a horse  than  a bushel  of  oats. — Western  Spec- 
tator. 

An  Excellent  Weather  Glass  is  thus  made: — Take  a wide-mouth 
pickling  bottle  and  an  oil-flask;  wash  them  clean.  Pour  clean  pump  water 
into  the  pickling  bottle,  until  the  water  will  cover  about  half-an-inch  of  the 
neck  of  the  flask,  when  the  flask  is  to  be  inverted  and  placed  in  the  bottle.  Let 
it  be  placed  in  a uniformly  coot  place.  The  water  in  the  upper  bottle  will 
rise  and  fall  according  to  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere. — Novice. 

New  Anti-Friction  Metals  — The  French  papers  announce  the  dis- 
covery of  a new  mixture  of  metals,  called  anti-friction,  as  a substitute 
for  brass  in  the  various  uses  to  which  that  metal  has  been  hitherto 
applied  in  the  manufacture  of  locomotive  and  other  engines.  From  the 


statement  of  Messrs.  Allcard,  Buddicombe  and  Co.,  who  have  made  the 
locomotives  for  the  Rouen  and  Paris  and  other  railroads,  it  appears  that 
this  metal,  although  very  much  lower  in  price  than  brass,  and  attended 
with  an  economy  of  75  per  cent,  in  the  use  of  oil  during  the  working,  is  of 
a duration  so  far  beyond  that  of  brass  as  to  be  almost  incredible. 


POTATOES. 

The  “ rot,”  a sort  of  vegetable  cholera,  or  murrain,  is  ravaging  the  po- 
tato crops  of  the  Old  and  New  World.  We  very  much  regret  to  announce 
that  it  has  unequivocally  declared  itself  in  Ireland,  where  this  valuable 
esculent  is  of  national  importance. 

The  Dusseldorff  Gazette  states,  that  a farmer  living  on  one  of  the  estates 
of  the  Duke  d'Aremberg,  near  Dusseldorff,  has  discovered  a mode  of  pre- 
venting the  rotting  of  potatoes,  and  even  of  curing  it  when  it  has  already 
commenced.  The  method  is  very  simple;  it  consists  in  merely  harrowing 
deeply  the  earth  in  which  the  tubercles  are  planted  so  as  to  produce  an 
evaporation,  which  will  diminish  the  fermentation  caused  by  humidity. 
This  plan  has  proved  completely  successful. 

The  opinions  respecting  the  cause  of  the  potato  murrain  are  various. 
One  considers  it  to  be  “that  moist  ulceration  (gangrena  saniosa ) to  which 
all  bulbs  and  tubers  are  liable,  if  exposed  to  ungenial  circumstances  at  the 
time  when  their  ripening  processes  should  commence.  At  such  time  they 
require  increased  heat  and  dryness,  and  if  subjected  to  the  opposite  ex- 
tremes, as  they  have  been  this  year,  they  generally  ulcerate  and  decay.” 
Another  looks  upon  it  “as  a blight,  beginning  at  the  haulm  above  ground, 
and  that  rottenness  arises  from  morbid  sap  sent  down.”  While  others 
state  that  “ the  real  cause  is  a mildew  fungus,  which  scientific  men  class 
under  the  head  Botrytis;  but  which  the  farmers  will  easily  distinguish,  and 
will  name  a spot,  scorch,  or  burn.”  Some  few  consider  it  to  be  caused  by 
a minute  worm  or  insect. 

WhateveRmay  have  been  the  cause,  it  is  certain  that  externally  the  disease 
indicates  itself  by  a fungus,  or  moss,  producing  a decomposition  of  the  fari- 
naceous interior.  It  therefore  resembles,  in  many  respects,  the  ergot  at- 
tacking grain  and  grasses;  which  it  was  proved,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  at  Cambridge,  had  greatly  increased  the  last  two  or 
three  years,  being  probably  owing  to  the  great  additional  increase  of  ani- 
mal manures.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  the 
disease  has  occurred  in  its  most  virulent  form,  we  lately  had  the  opportu- 
nity of  observing,  in  many  instances,  that  it  was  most  prevalent  in  those 
crops  which  had  been  planted  on  wheat-land  which  had  previously  been 
manured  with  guano. 

It  seems,  from  the  microscopic  appearances,  that  the  starch  escapes 
injury  for  a long  time  after  the  skin  and  cellular  parts  are  gone;  and  as  the 
whole  of  the  nutritive  powers  of  the  potato  reside  in  the  starch,  it  is  there- 
fore recommended  that,  wherever  the  disease  has  shown  itself  to  any  extent, 
the  crop  should  be  dug  whether  ripe  or  not,  and  the  starch  extracted. 

The  proper  method  of  making  potato  flour  is  given  in  No.  67,  page  235. 
By  following  the  process  there  indicated,  about  twenty  pounds  of 
flour  will  be  obtained  for  every  hundred  pounds  of  the  sound  part. 
In  addition  to  what  is  there  recommended,  we  have  merely  to  add  that 
the  starch  should  not  be  suffered  to  remain  longer  than  possible  in  the  first 
liquid;  and  the  slime  o^foul  scum  which  collects  at  the  top  of  the  deposited 
starch  must  be  carefully  removed,  otherwise  the  starch  will  be  very  liable  to 
spoil.  No  more  potato  pulp  should  be  made  than  can  be  washed  at  once, 
and  the  pulp  should  be  washed  as  soon  as  possible,  because,  if  kept,  it  very 
soon  begins  to  ferment  and  putrify. 

The  use  of  diseased  potatoes  for  domestic  purposes  cannot  be  too  much 
condemned. 


VARIETIES. 


The  population  returns  for  Great  Britain  give,  upon  a rough  estimate, 
one  clergyman  to  every  1,300  souls. 

It  is  her  Majesty’s  intention  to  abolish  the  office  of  state  housekeeper 
at  Windsor  Castle,  thereby  getting  rid  of  the  unpopular  tax  upon  the 
public  in  the  shape  of  housekeeper’s  fees  for  showing  the  apartments.  We 
hope  this  excellent  example  will  be  followed  in  all  public  places  where  fees 
have  been  hitherto  exacted. 

In  1840,  the  shilling  tax  upon  coals  In  the  port  of  London  produced 
.£125,000;  showing  an  annual  consumption  of  coals  at  that  time  of 
2,500,000  tons.  The  present  revenue  of  the  same  shilling  duty  is  for  the 
present  year  ,£165,000,  showing  the  enormous  increase  of  one-third  in  the 
amount  of  coals  now  used  in  London  compared  with  1840. 

Slavery  was  not  finally  abolished  in  England  till  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Second;  and  in  Scotland  the  colliers  were  bought  and  sold  till  the  time 
of  George  the  Third,  and  if  they  left  the  estate  to  which  they  belonged 
they  were  brought  back  before  a magistrate,  till  an  Act  of  Parliament  was 
passed,  in  1775,  in  which  they  were  declared  free,  and  placed  on  the  same 
footing  as  other  servants. 

Queen’s  Visit  to  Germany. — One  of  the  prettiest  stories  I’ve  heard  of 
the  jaunt  is  this,  that  the  Queen  and  Albert  went  in  a quiet  way  to  visit  the 
prince’s  old  schoolmaster — if  this  isn’t  enough  to  make  all  schoolmasters  in 
England  hold  their  heads  up  half-a-yard  higher!  Besides,  it  mayn't  show 
a bad  example  to  high  folks  who  keep  tutors  and  governesses. — The 
Hedgehog  Letters. 
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FAMILY  HERALD— Useful  information 


HINTS  TO  MOTHERS.— No.  9.— Youth. 


Lest  my  meaning  should  be  misinterpreted,  I purpose,  in  this  paper,  to 
explain  what  I understand  by  the  term  Education.  Properly,  I ought  to 
have  done  this  at  first.  Having,  however,  omitted  it  in  the  right  place,  I 
hasten  to  retrieve  my  error  immediately  I perceive  it. 

It  is  too  common  an  opinion  that  reading,  writing,  an  acquaintance  with 
foreign  languages,  and  other  branches  of  polite  learning,  constitute  a good 
education ; these,  on  the  contrary,  are  merely  the  vehicles  through  which  we 
acquire  our  ideas,  by  which  our  opinions  and  principles  are  formed.  Other- 
wise, those  who  have  never  been  taught  to  read  and  write  would  be  under- 
stood to  have  received  no  education;  while,  on  a little  reflection,  we  cannot 
but  allow  that  every  human  being  is  undergoing  a process  of  education  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

The  child  unfortunately  born  in  the  precincts  of  the  lower  or  less 
favoured  parts  of  the  metropolis,  whose  parents  associate  with  thieves  and 
bad  characters,  is  as  surely  receiving  an  education  forcing  on  him  the 
loosest  ideas  of  morality  and  propriety,  as  the  child  of  the  patrician,  who 
draws  his  first  breath  in  the  stately  mansions  of  May  Eair,  is  educated  to 
entertain  none  but  the  highest  principles  and  the  most  exalted  ideas. 

Thus  we  may  infer,  that  if  the  acquirement  of  knowledge  through  the 
ordinary  sources — namely,  by  books — was  withheld  from  both,  the  influence 
of  circumstances  and  examples  on  the  two  children  would  operate  in  giving 
them  an  entirely  different,  nay,  a diametrically  opposite  education  or  cha- 
racter. 

To  give  your  child  a good  education,  therefore,  you  must  endeavour  to 
give  her  correct  ideas.  It  is  not  of  much  use  to  teach  a child  to  read  unless 
we  enable  her  to  comprehend,  what  she  reads;  and  it  is  because  school- 
teachers trouble  themselves  too  little  about  the  understanding  of  their 
pupils  that  we  see  such  a deficiency  in  points  of  judgment  and  correct 
ideas. 

If  children  were  taught  to  test  what  they  hear  and  what  they  read  by 
the  judgment  and  the  evidence  of  common  sense,  such  crude  notions  and 
absurd  opinions  as  at  present  prevail  in  society  could  not  have  place. 

They  are  taught  to  read  correctly,  it  is  true,  with  a certain  intonation 
and  emphasis  (and  certainly  the  art  of  reading  well  is  an  elegant  accom- 
plishment), but  without  any  reference  to  the  meaning  of  what  they  read; 
and  when  the  mind  expands,  and  the  judgment  ripens,  they  never  dream  of 
questioning  that  which  they  have  received  as  truth  from  their  teachers. 

It  is  thus  that  some  men  may  be  said  to  have  no  opinion  of  their  own; 
and  if  this  be  true  with  regard  to  men,  with  nine-tenths  of  the  female  por- 
tion of  society  it  is  an  indisputable  fact. 

And  wherefore,  let  me  ask,  should  this  be?  Is  the  mind  of  woman 
formed  of  different  materials,  or  is  it  in  any  way  differently  constituted  to 
that  of  man?  Has  she  not  the  same  organs— the  same  faculties,  feelings, 
and  capabilities?  Why,  then,  if  she  be  properly  trained  and  educated, 
should  she  not  be  as  capable  of  judiciously  exercising  them? 

Thus,  then,  it  appears  that  woman  has  hardly  a fair  chance.  In  the 
first  place,  she  is  set  down  as  inferior  to  man  in  the  constitution  of  her 
mind,  and  in  the  power  of  acquiring  knowledge — a proposition,  by  the 
bye,  which  has  never  yet  been  substantiated;  and,  on  that  supposition,  she 
has  been  suffered  to  acquire  only  the  least  useful  knowledge.  She  is  inju- 
diciously taught,  if  not  by  absolute  precept,  by  all  that  she  sees  going  on 
around  her,  that,  being  man’s  inferior  by  nature,  by  cunning  and  dissimu- 
lation she  must  endeavour  to  acquire  the  superiority.  Hence,  you  seldom 
see  a young  girl  as  she  really  is;  she  is  afraid  to  appear  what  Nature  has 
intended  her  to  be;  and  in  society  she  early  learns  to  put  on  a cloak;  to 
hide  her  natural  feelings  and  affections ; and  in  place  of  a graceful,  free, 
truthful  woman  (Nature’s  masterpiece),  she  becomes  a compound  of  art, 
affectation,  and  falsehood — the  slave  of  appearances,  the  victim  of  a mis- 
taken mode  of  education. 

That  these  opinions  may  be  offensive  to  some,  I can  scarce  doubt;  and 
in  putting  them  forth  I can  hardly  expect  to  escape  opposition,  perhaps 
censure;  yet  I think,  if  you  will  look  abroad  and  around  you,  the  result 
of  your  observations  will  confirm  what  I have  advanced. 

How  many  women  dare  give  breath  to  their  feelings  and  opinions? 
Even  men  dare  not  do  it;  how  much  less,  then,  may  a woman  venture? 

But  if  mothers  will  ponder  well  on  these  subjects,  try  to  discover  the 
right  way,  and,  having  discovered  it,  resolutely  and  undeviatingly  act 
upon  it,  they  will  speedily  succeed  in  forming  the  female  character  to  be 
so  superior  to  what  it  is  at  present,  that  man  will  be  compelled,  unless  he 
progresses  in  the  same  proportion,  to  acknowledge  that  woman  is  in  no 
degree  his  inferior. 

Even  at  present  this  is,  with  many  deep-thinkers,  a disputed  point.  As 
far  as  high  moral  courage,  unshrinking  fortitude,  and  the  power  of 
endurance  is  concerned,  many  profound  judges  of  human  nature  have 
agreed  to  award  the  palm  to  woman.  Let  us,  then,  no  longer  submit  to 
the  slavery  of  deception  and  artifice;  let  us  scorn  the  victory,  the  triumph, 
which  is  only  to  be  gained  by  the  sacrifice  of  all  that  is  noble  and  esti- 
mable. If  we  have,  through  false  notions  and  a defective  system  of  edu- 
cation, become  in  a measure  false  and  artificial,  let  us  resolutely  determine 
to  emancipate  our  daughters  from  the  shackles  so  fatally  bound  round 
ourselves ; and  while  we  preserve  the  original  purity  and  delicacy  of  the 
female  character,  let  us  endeavour  to  strengthen  its  weakness,  both  physi- 
cally and  mentally,  by  correct  habits,  sound  judgment,  and  rational  ideas. 

Repress  at  once  any  approach  towards  ati'ectation  or  an  endeavour  to 
exhibit  feelings  and  opinions  that  are  not  real.  If  you  accustom  your 


daughter  to  repose  confidence  in  you,  she  will  have  recourse  to  you  in 
every  difficulty;  she  will  never  dream  of  concealing  her  thoughts  from  you 
any  more  than  her  actions.  You  will  thus  as  easily  lead  her  to  form  just 
notions  as  correct  habits  and  manners ; and  the  mind  once  formed  on  sound 
principles,  there  will  be  no  motive  for  concealment  or  artifice  of  anjr  des- 
cription. It  is  only  when  we  are  conscious  of  some  imperfection  or  defi- 
ciency that  we  have  recourse  to  deception  for  the  purpose  of  concealing 
it.  The  pure  mind  has  nothing  to  hide — the  truthful  heart  no  use  for 
falsehood. 

Before  we  can  impart  correct  ideas  to  our  children  we  shall  need  care- 
fully to  examine  our  own.  Unfortunately,  it  has  hitherto  been  unfashion- 
able, as  it  has  been  considered  unnecessary,  to  exex’cise  the  reasoning 
powers  to  any  great  extent  in  our  sex. 

As  I before  remarked,  however,  the  progress  of  knowledge  is,  with 
rapid  strides,  overturning  these  ancient  notions,  as  many  bright  examples 
of  female  intellectual  excellence  will  prove.  Much  is  necessary  to  be 
learned  and  pondered  over  ere  we  can  become  capable  of  instructing  and 
guiding  youth ; but,  with  patience  and  perseverance,  all  things  are  possible, 
and  a mother's  love  can  overcome  all  difficulties. 

If  any  should  have  hitherto  considered  it  necessary  to  resort  to  conceal- 
ment and  deception  towards  a husband,  let  them  henceforth  determine  to 
put  away  all  such  degrading  policy.  Most  earnestly  I beseech  all  my 
sex,  but  mothers  particularly,  to  give  truth,  openness,  and  perfect  candour 
a fair  trial.  This  is  what  they  must  resolve  on,  if  they  desire  to  train 
their  daughters  aright.  The  slightest  deviation  from  the  straight  path 
will  not  fail  to  affect  the  youthful  mind  in  the  most  fatal  manner.  But, 
apart  from  this  consideration,  even  those  who  have  not  children  to  be 
influenced  by  an  evil  example,  will  find  perfect  peace  and  happiness  .by 
following  the  course  I so  earnestly  recommend.  How  many  wives,  by 
pursuing  a crooked  policy — by  deceiving  their  husbands  in  money  matters, 
in  the  acquaintances  they  have  formed,  or  in  anything  else  connected  with 
their  conduct— have  laid  up  a store  of  misery  for  themselves  which  will 
torment  them  for  ever! 

Even  if  they  remain  undetected,  the  dread  of  a discovery  must  poison 
the  very  springs  of  existence;  and  should  their  falsehood  and  dissimu- 
lation ever  become  known,  the  love  and  respect  of  him  they  have  so  cruelly 
abused  is  irretrievably  lost  to  them. 

I ask  excuse  for  thus  pertinaciously  dwelling  on  this  subject.  To  the 
mass  I hope  it  is  needless ; but  should  my  words  succeed  in  convincing  the 
few  who  may,  from  mistaken  notions,  have  been  induced  to  forsake  the 
safe  path  of  truth  and  sincerity,  I shall  be  truly  rejoiced. 

Can  the  possession  of  a fine  dress,  a rich  shawl,  or  a becoming  cap — 
which,  perhaps,  they  dare  not  wear  in  their  husband  s presence — compen- 
sate for  the  beating  heart,  the  state  of  nervous  agitation  into  which  they 
must  infallibly  be  thrown  at  the  bare  idea  of  being  “found  out?”  To  a 
well-regulated  mind  it  must  be  inconceivable  what  pleasure  anything  so 
possessed  can  bestow;  and  many,  I do  not  doubt,  will  smile  incredulously, 
and  think  that,  Quixote-like,  I have  conjured  up  an  imaginary  giant  to 
battle  with.  But  I affirm,  I speak  only  of  what  I have  witnessed ; and  the 
hearts  of  many  will  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  my  words.  To  them  I 
say,  “Only  make  the  trial;  you  have  not  gone  too  far  to  recede.  From  this 
hour  forth  discard  falsehood  from  your  lips,  dissimulation  from  your  con- 
duct, and  dishonesty  from  your  practice.  The  peace  of  mind  you  will  in  a 
very  short  time  enjoy  will  be  so  delightful,  that  no  fear  need  be  enter- 
tained of  a relapse.  You  will  see  the  error  of  your  former  conduct — you 
will  detest  and  avoid  it.”  Aunt  Buggy. 


A Norwegian  Legend. — The  following  novel  and  curious  legend  from 
that  prolific  land  of  superstitions,  Norway,  is  that  of  a girl  whose  bosom 
was  steeled  against  the  natural  duties  of  her  sex — one,  too,  that  is  not 
without  a meaning.  Its  termination  is  happier  than  one  might  expect; — 
“ What  should  you  think  if  I were  to  give  you  a handful  of  flower-seeds, 
and  you  were  to  let  the  seeds  lie  until  they  were  all  dried  up  and  had  lost 
all  their  virtue,  would  not  that  be  as  much  as  if  you  had  destroyed  a whole 
plot  of  flowers?  There  is  in  Norway  the  story  of  a girl  who  had  a horror 
of  becoming  a mother;  and,  therefore,  the  evening  before  her  marriage, 
went  to  the  water-mill,  where  the  witch  dwelt,  to  ask  for  some  remedy 
which  should  prevent  this.  The  witch  gave  her  twelve  seeds,  which  she 
was  to  fling  into  the  mill-pool.  This  she  did,  without  thinking  anything 
more  about  it;  but  at  each  seed  which  she  flung  into  the  water  there  was 
heard  a slight  sigh:  it  was  a child’s  heart  which  broke  each  time,  bhe 
became  a wife,  but  remained  childless.  In  old  age  remorse  seized  her. 
Her  hand  was  unstained  with  blood,  and  yet  she  was  a murderess,  and 
endured  agony  of  mind  as  an  infanticide.  One  night,  as  she  went  iuto  the 
church  to  pray  for  the  removal  of  her  guilt,  she  saw  her  twelve  unborn 
sons  standing  before  the  altar,  and  their  whole  race,  all  their  descendants, 
the  number  of  which  was  so  immense,  that  they  filled  all  the  aisles  of  the 
church.  And  she  knelt  down  and  prayed — she,  the  murderess  of  a whole 
race!  The  clergyman  denounced  wrathfully  the  woman’s  sin.  ‘I  will 
not  grant  thee  absolution,  and  God  the  Lord  will  be  equally  unforgiving. 
Sooner  shall  roses  spring  up  out  of  the  liag-stones  than  1 forgive  thee!’ 
The  night  that  she  had  this  vision  in  the  church  the  clergyman  dreamed 
the  same  thing  as  the  old  woman;  and  when  he  awoke  the  flag-stones  had 
split,  and  twelve  odorous  roses  grew  out  of  the  apertures;  these  were  the 
twelve  sons  of  the  childless  wife.  'Now  is  our  mother  happy!’ said  the 
clergyman,  and  sought  for  her  in  the  church,  where  she  lay  dead  before 
the  altar.” — Life  in  Denmark . 
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THE  RIDDLER. 

THE  RIDDLER’S  SOLUTIONS  OF  No.  122. 

Enigma. — Glove,  or  Gauntlet. — Steel. — C.  P.  N. — Scholasticus. — R.  K.— Styk. — Nicol. 

Nailsworth. — Eland.— Griffiths.—  Long.— Cobweb.— Cornelia  —Corny.—  L.  E.  C. — 

Bonhiil.— A.  T.— Pooley. — R.  G.  \V.— Millman. — Foecialis. — Una. — P.  G.  G. — Inventor. 

Parsons. — H.  M.— Rainger. — Thomas. — Newland. — Walter. — Jar.— J.  H.  S. — Davison. 

—Fanny  and  Janette. — F.  de  S.— J.  L.  C.—Wliinney.— Witney.— Chamberlain  — 
Hooper. — Rodolph.— Marriott.— Clericus.— Horne. 

Charade. Piano-forte. — Veritas. — Steel. — Peake. — O Dear,  Yes. — C.  P.  N. — Sprat.— 

Josiah. — Chandler.— Scholasticus. — R.  K. — Styk. — Nailsworth. — Nicol. — Bland. — Long. 
Griffiths. — Geoffrey.— Cobweb.— H H. — Adcock. — Cornelia. — Corny. — Hemingway.— 

Celt. Genger. — L.  E.  C. — Itoseberry. — Whalley, — Nieholls.  -Moore. — Bonhiil. — A.  T. 

Pooley. — R.  6-.  W. — Amicus. — Millman. — Foecialis. — Griffin  — O.  B. — Ratt. — Una. — 

P.  G.  G. — Mayoh. — Florence. — H.  H. — Inventor. — Parsons. — Felix. — R.  L. — H.  M. — - 
Logos. — R.  de  B. — Rainger. — Discipulus. — Thomas. — Newland. — Walter. — Jar. — Davie. 

jq  H S. — Fanny  and  Janette. — Davison. — Kitieman. — F de  S. — Jennings. — J.  L,  C. — 

Whinney. — Jane. — Witney. — Chamberlain. — Rodolph. — Padfield.- — Marriott. — Y.  H.  S. 
—Tiverton  —Horne. 

Rebus. — Oxford. — Veritas. — Steel. — Scholasticus  — R.  K. — Styk. — Nailsworth. — Nicol. 

Geoffrey. — Cobweb. — Cornelia. — Hemingway. — Celt. — Moore.— Bonhiil. — R.  G.  W. — 

Fmeialis.— Griffin. — Ratt. — P.  G.  G. — Mayoh. — Florence. — Parsons. — Felix.— R.  deB. — 
Rainger. — Walter. — J.  H.  S. — J.  L.  C. — Fanny  and  Janette. — Davie. — F.  de  S. — Jane. — 
Chamberlain. — Padfield. — Marriott.— Tiverton. 

European  Rivers. — 1.  Tiber.  2.  Dnieper.  3.  Pregel.  4.  Dander.  5.  tVeser. 

6.  Tluiss.  7.  Tames.  S.  Thames. — Veritas,  5 —Sambo,  li. — Steel,  5. — Peake,  4. — Styk, 

7, -0  Dear,  Yes,  3. — C.  P.  H.,  8. — Josiah,  4. — Chandler,  6 — Scholasticus,  8. — R.  K.,  8 — - 
Nailsworth,  8. — Nicol,  4. — Eland,  3. — Griffiths,  7. — Long,  6 — Cobweb,  4. — II.  H.,  3. — 
Adcock,  2, — Corny,  8. — C.  L.  W.,  8. — Hemingway. — Celt.— L.  E.  C.,  8 — Roseberry,  7.— 
Whalley,  7.— Moore,  7.— Bonhiil,  8 — A.  T.,  4. — Pooley,  5. — Millman,  2. — Foecialis. — 
Griffin,  3. — Ratt,  7. — P-  G.  G.,  4.— Mayoh,  6.—  Florence,  7.  H . H.,  3. — Inventor,  6. — 
Parsons,  7. — R L„  7- — H.  M.,  3 — Logas,  7. — R.  de  B.,  6.— Rainger,  8. — Discipulus,  8. — 
Thomas,  2. — Newland,  5- — Walter,  8. — Jar,  8. — J.  H.  S , 7. — Riffeman,  5. — Davison,  3. — 
Fanny  and  Janette,  5. — Jennings,  5. — J.  L.  C.,  7. — Whinney,  8. — Jane,  3. — Witney,  7. — 
Chamberlain,  4. — Hooper,  5. — Rodolph,  7. — Padfield,  6. — Marriott,  4. — Y.  H.  S , 4. — 
Tiverton,  8.- — Titus,  5. — Horne,  8. 

Arithmetical  Questions. — 1.  C's  Interest,  at  61  per  Gent,  on  £4,500,  £285;  D's 
former  Salary,  £ 126;  Profits,  £1,600;  C’s  /Share,  £1,109  9s.  9 j jtlT, .1.  ; D's  Share,  £ 490 
10s.  — Veritas.— Moore. — Bonhiil. — Foecialis. — Lighttown. — Allen. — H.  M. — 

Nagoh. — J.  II.  S. — P.  G.  G.— Davison. — Whinney.— Padfield. — Tiverton. 

2.  140,  147,  and  150. — Veritas.— Adcock. — Corny. — Styk  — Moore. — Blackburn.— 
Lighttown. — P.  G.  G.— H.  M.— Nagoh  —Godwin.—  J.  H.  S. — Davison. — J.  L.  C. — 
Chamberlain. — Y.  H.  S. 

jj.  Cubic  Inches. 

.7854  x 32  = 7.0686  x 6J  = 45.9459  Solidity  of  Cylinder. 

3 2 x l|  X .3927  a:  .3927  X 13$  = 5.30145  Ditto  of  Paraboloid. 

112  X .7854  r:  1.2271875  X 3 = 3.6815625  Ditto  of  Neck. 

54.9289125 

Deduct  tor  Hollow  Part  at  Bottom 

32  x 2 = .3927  X 18  = 7.0686 


47.8603125  Exact  Contents  of  Bottle. 
43.3125  = 3 Gills  Wine  Measure. 


4.5478125  Quantity  more  than  3 Gills. 

—Moore.— Jar.— Some  of  our  best  Calculators  have  not  well  understood  what  kind  of 
curve  unites  the  neck  to  the  body,  nor  the  figure  of  the  hollow  part  at  the  bottom ; con- 
sequently, they  differ  in  the  results.  Many  have  mistaken  the  contents  of  three  gills 
wine  measure. 

4.  16.3299,  Length  of  the  First  Line;  11.547,  Length  of  the  Second  Line.— The  fol- 
lowing general  rule  to  this  Question  will,  no  doubt,  be  interesting  to  your  juvenile 
correspondents,  oil  account  of  its  extreme  simplicity  : — 

* y/  G,  and  ‘ j/  3 where  .s  is  the  side  given. 

Apply  the  rule  to  the  proposed  Question. 


^C^fX  2.449489  =:  16.32993  and  f y/  3 = X 1.732508  = 

11.547  the  Lines  required.  Ferguson. 

— Corny.— Style  —Nailsworth. — Moore. — Blackburn  — Lighttown. — H.  M. — Hemingway. 
— P.  G.  G- — Nagoh. — Davison. — Whinney. — Padfield. — Jar. 

astronomical  question.  ]k  m-  s_ 

True  Mean  Time  at  the  Place  of  Observation  6 55  14  a.m. 

piff.  Long,  in  Time  5 37 


Mean  Time  at  Greenwich  7 0 51  a m. 

Error  of  Watch 2 54  Slow. 

Blackburn. 


Enigma  in  No.  118,  p.  223 — The  most  probable  Solution  hitherto  sent  is  a “Stomach 
Dottle.” 

Solutions  too  tote  to  appear  in  their  proper  place. — Quilldriver, — Rosaline. 

*.*  Several  new  Correspondents  have  recently  inquired  why  the  Enigmas,  Charades, 
&c.  sent  by  them  were  not  inserted  in  the  succeeding  number.  Most  probably,  they 
have  not  read  previous  notices,  that  the  great  quantity  we  receive  renders  such  a request 
impossible. 

Errata. — In  the  answer  to  Arithmetical  Puzzle  inserted  in  No.  123,  p. 
303,  the  number  8 should  be  thus  expressed — 3a3,  and  not  J;;  as  also  number 
1 1 1 should  have  been  333,  instead  of 

ENIGMA. 

Au  singulier  je  suis  la  fortune  du  sage, 

Et  des  heros  mon  nom  enflamme  le  courage. 

Guide  par  son  orgueil,  tres-souvent  l’homme  altier, 

Pour  m avoir  au  pluriel,  me  perd  au  singulier. 

CHARADE. 

My  first  is  a body  that’s  light; 

My  next  a mechanical  power; 

My  third  should  be  tound 
Where  the  bottle  goes  round 
Which  enlivens  the  social  hour. 


RIDDLE. 

Coeval  with  the  world  I’ve  ever  stood; 

I ride  in  storms,  and  rule  the  swelling  flood; 

Stranger  am  I to  peace  and  tranquil  rest; 

Each  mountain  torrent  bears  me  on  its  breast; 

You  all  may  hear  me  in  the  ocean’s  roar — 

See  me  extended  on  its  rocky  shore. 

Header,  thy  bosom  search  with  painful  care. 

Doubtless  you’ll  find  me  lurking  even  there.  Tiverton. 

ANAGRAMS. 

1.  ’Tis  in  charity.  3.  Cheat  a mob. 

2.  I love  to  run.  4.  Is  it  not  cat?  No.  Rears. 

LAKES  IN  NORTH  AMERICA  ENIGMATICALLY  EXPRESSED. 

1.  An  adjective  of  the  comparative  degree. 

2.  Four-sevenths  of  an  Irish  saint,  a personal  pronoun,  and  three-fourths 

of  a troop. 

3.  Three-fourths  of  the  poetical  name  of  an  island,  and  a vowel. 

4.  Half  of  a celebrated  historian,  and  a conj  unction  reversed. — Mager. 


ARITHMETICAL  QUESTIONS. 

1.  A merchant  dying,  bequeathed  equally  to  his  two  daughters  his 
property;  giving,  however,  to  the  elder  the  choice  of  the  articles  for  her 
share.  His  money  in  the  Stocks  was  £6,000;  and  he  had  in  his  warehouse 
500  yards  of  English  silk,  worth  30s.  per  yard;  400  yards  of  French  silk, 
worth  40s.  per  yard;  and  260  yards  of  Genoa  velvet,  worth  60s.  per  yard. 
As  the  elder  daughter  chose  her  share  from  the  best  articles,  the  question  is, 
how  the  division  was  made,  and  the  value  of  each  sister’s  fortune? — Rears. 

2.  Required  the  thickness  of  the  shell  of  a hollow  sphere  of  copper 

weighing  18  lbs.  15^  ozs. ; so  that,  being  put  into  common  water,  it  may 
be  just  immersed  by  its  own  weight.  Specific  gravity  of  copper,  9000,  and 
water,  1000?'  Gabble. 


3.  A locomotive  engine,  whose  aggregate  weight  was  10  tons,  and 

moving  capacity  36  miles  per  hour,  coming  in  collision  with  another, 
propelled  it,  on  a horizontal  plane,  to  a distance  of  60  feet.  It  is  re- 
quired to  determine  the  velocity  of  that  engine,  whose  total  weight  is  12.J 
tons,  and  whose  propelling  influence  is  the  same?  J.  L. 

4.  The  continued  fraction — 


1 + 


+ 


+ . 


+ : 


? + 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


5 _L 

' jy  expresses  the  common 
logarithm  of  a certain  number,  true  to  7 places  of  decimals.  Required  the 
logarithm,  and  the  number?  Veritas. 

Curious  Calculation. — If  twelve  dozens  of  buttons  were  to  be  bought 
by  giving  for  the  first  button  one  barleycorn,  two  for  the  second,  and  so 
on,  doubling  each  button  until  the  last,  the  number  of  barleycorns  would 


be- 


22, 300, 745, 198, 530, 623, 141, 535, 718, 272,648, 361, 505, 980, 415.* 

Now,  if  we  allow  7S1  grains  of  barley  to  an  ounce  avoirdupois  (which  it  is 
found  to  be),  a pound  will  contain  10,896  grains,  arid  a bushel  544,800 
grains;  consequently,  the  number  of  bushels  would  be — 


40,933,830,114,777,208,409,573,638,532,761,309,665. 

For  example,  let  us  estimate  the  barley  at  the  low  price  of  2s.  per  bushel, 
it  would  come  to  — 


£■4,093,383,011,477,720,540,957,363,853,276,130,966  11s.  ll£d. 

Now,  if  we  take  the  estimated  solid  contents  of  the  globe  (earth  and  sea 
together),  and  the  whole  was  converted  into  sovereigns  of  20s.  value  each, 
it  would  come  far  short  of  producing  money  enough  to  pay  for  the  barley. 

W.  F.  F. 


* Twenty-two  septillions  three  hundred  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-five 
sexillions,  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty  quintillibns, 
six  hundred  and  twenty-three  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty-one  quartiliions,  five 
hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighteen  trillions,  two  hundred 
and  seventy-two  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-eight  billions,  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
one  thousand  five  hundred  and  five  millions,  nine  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  four 
hundred  and  fifteen  barleycorns. 


igi'f  Answei  s to  the  preceding  Questions  should  reach  us  either  before  or  by 
the  post  which  arrives  in  London  on  Friday  morning,  the  3rd  oj  October; 
those  from  Subscribers  in  the  Metropolis  and  its  environs  two  days  earlier. 


Precedence  amongst  Sovereigns. — The  Prussians  are  said  to  have  a 
curious  method  of  settling  the  laws  of  precedence  amongst  the  sovereigns 
of  Europe.  They  place  first  in  order  the  Queen  of  England,  because  she  can 
boast  two  houses. — 2.  The  King  of  the  French,  who  has  two  chambers. — • 
3.  The  sovereigns  who  have  only  cabinets. — 4.  The  grand  seignior,  who 
has  nothing  but  a divan  (or  sofa).  And  lastly,  the  pope,  who  is  reduced 
to  a chair. 
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RANDOM  READINGS. 


“ Burnt  offerings  and  sacrifices,”  as  the  auctioneer  said,  when  he  sold 
the  goods  damaged  in  the  recent  conflagration. 

Why  is  the  Highgate  burial  ground  all  beauty? — Because  it  is  cemetery 
itself. 

Do  you  know  the  difference  atween  this  yorld  and  porter? — Vy,  you 
see  the  difference  is  this : in  porter,  the  hops  is  the  bitter  part,  and  in  this 
vorld,  the  young  ladies  says  the  hops  is  the  sweetest  of  it  all. 

“ Ma,  Mrs.  Muggins’  folks  ain’t  respectable,  and  I wont  play  with  Sophy 
any  more.”  “ Why,  la,  my  dear,  what  makes  you  think  they  ain’t  res- 
pectable ?”  Why,  ma,  they  don’t  use  loaf  sugar  in  their  tea.” 

F'  “ J ack,”  said  Lord  B.  to  his  son-in-law,  “ you  are  the  greatest  fool  in 
England.”  “ That  may  be,”  replied  the  junior;  “ but  you  do  not  hear  it 
said  that  I am  the  ugliest  man  in  Europe.” 

“ The  boy  at  the  head  of  the  class  will  state  what  were  the  dark  ages  of 
the  world.”  Boy  hesitates.  “ Next.  Master  Jones,  can  you  tell  me  what 
the  dark  ages  were?”  “I  guess  they  were  the  ages  before  spectacles  were 
invented.”  “ Go  to  your  seat.” 

A prospectus  of  a new  cemetery  in  London  holds  out  to  shareholders,  as 
a bonus,  graves  for  themselves! 

London  is  said  to  be  so  dull  that  a purse  which  was  dropped  on  the  pave- 
ment in  Regent-street  lay  there  a week,  and  was  at  last  picked  up  by  a 
policeman. 

Matthews,  the  clown,  declines  ascending  again  with  Green,  the  aeronaut 
— he  says,  though  G.  and  he  are  both  good-tempered  men,  the  balloon  no 
sooner  rises  than  they  have  high  words. 

An  old  Irish  earl,  who  in  the  disturbed  times  burnt  down  the  magnificent 
cathedral  of  Kildare,  being  some  years  afterwards  rated  for  the  act, 
excused  himself  by  saying,  “ I would  never  have  done  it,  but  that  I thought 
the  archbishop  was  inside!” 

Between  the  parts  of  a concert  lately  given  by  Mr.  Braham,  a gentle- 
man spoke  a few  words  to  the  audience,  upon  the  benefits  of  teetotalism, 
quite  forgetting  that  the  first  song  of  the  second  part  was  “ There's 
nothing  like  grog,"  which  Mr.  Braham  suDg  amidst  shouts  of  laughter  and 
applause. 

Archdeacon  Fisher  was  not  without  a little  vanity  on  the  subject  of  his 
sermons,  and  once  received  a quiet  hit  from  Constable  on  the  subject. 
Having  preached  an  old  sermon  once,  which  he  was  not  aware  that  Con- 
stable had  heard  before,  he  asked  him  how  he  liked  it.  “Very  much, 
indeed',  Fisher,”  replied  Constable : “ I always  did  like  that  sermon." — Leslie’s 
Life  of  Constable. 

A few  years  ago,  when  Handel’s  “ L’ Allegro  ” and  “ II  Penseroso  ” were 
performed  at  Birmingham,  the  passage  most  admired  was: — 

“ Such  notes  as,  warbled  to  the  string, 

Drew  iron  tears  down  Pluto’s  cheek.” 

The  great  manufacturers  and  mechanics  of  the  place  were  inconceivably 
delighted  with  this  idea,  because,  they  said,  they  had  neverheard  of  any- 
thing in  iron  before  that  could  not  be  made  at  Birmingham.' 

Phonography. — This  is  a novelty!  It  is  intended  by  the  aid  of  this  to 
teach  persons  to  write  just  as  they  speak,  without  reference  to  the  present 
system  of  orthography;  thus  one  graph;/  is  to  upset  another.  The  pro- 
fessors of  phonography  believe  that  by  adopting  this  system,  the  English 
will  become  the  universal  language  of  the  world ! Let  us  see  how  it  will 
act  in  our  own  country  first,  by  comparing  a few  extracts  from  letters 
received  from  different  counties: — 

Northumberland. — Oor  Bairn  varra  seick  and  bard  ha’  th’  heead. 

Yorkshire. — Mither  gat  uup  to  steek  the  deer  (shut  the  door). 

Somerset. — lye’s  a bin  to  zee  ourr  zister  Zalley. 

Devonshire. — I can’t  refoose  to  send  to  foo  lines. 

Norfolk. — W e took  too  or  tree  turns  right  trow  the  garden— (This  must 
be  sung.) 

London. — I rites  to  saa  vee  shan’t  be  abel  to  come  cos  vy  my  vife’s  kotch’d 
a cold  cum  in  from  the  Wictori  Thee-hate-her. — Joe  Miller. 

The  Man  with  the  India  Rubber  Pantaloons. — The  following 
amusing  paragraph  is  from  a late  number  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  : — 
“ '1  here  is  something  peculiarly  pleasant  and  agreeable  in  the  sensation  one 
feels  on  putting  on  a pair  of  india  rubber  pants.  They  yield  so  readily  to 
every  motion  ot  the  body  and  legs,  and  then  they  are  so  cool,  that  you  feel 
almost  as  if  your  extremities  were  denuded.  Those  who  have  seen  them 
must  have  remarked  the  tenacity  with  which  they  attempt  to  shrink  into  the 
smallest  possible  compass,  looking  for  all  the  world  only  large  enough  for 
a boy  three  years  old;  but  when  tried,  they  easily  accommodate  themselves 
to  common-sized  men.  Going  up  Main-street,  a few  days  ago,  we  observed  a 
man  with  a pair  of  the  articles  on.  By  some  accident,  one  of  the  straps 
broke,  and  one  leg  of  his  pants  commenced  crawling  up  until  it  had 
ascended  above  the  knee,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts  to  keep  it  down.  His 
situation  was  decidedly  unpleasant,  besides  being  picturesque,  as  he  did  not 
happen  to  have  on  any  drawers ; and  the  mirth  of  the  bystanders  at  this 
mishap  exhibited  itself  in  the  loudest  shouts  of  laughter.  He  took  the  first 
shute  in  the  shape  of  an  alley  close  by,  and  that  was  the  last  seen  of  him. 
We  have  ever  since  entertained  the  impression  that  india  rubber  pants  are 
dangerous  and  rather  mortifying  things  in  the  streets  or  in  a ball-room, 
particularly  if  the  straps  give  way.” 


Names  for  Railway  Tenders. — The  “Smasher!”  the  "Finisher!”  the 
Crusher!”  the  “ Grinder!”  and  the  “ In-at-the-Death!” 


LINENDRAPERS. 


What  is  a Knendraper? — The  barber  who  is  most  active  in  “ shaving  the 
ladies,”  and  most  deserving  of  being  “ lathered  ” himself. 

In  what  does  his  domestic  architecture  differ  from  that  of  other  trades- 
people?— The  yards  are  kept  in  the  shop. 

When  his  shopman  palms  you  off  with  only  three  quarters,  what  does 
he  call  that? — Walking  into  the  yard. 

When  he  gets  into  a passion  over  his  counter?— That  is  counter  irri- 
tation. 

When  you  look  over  a number  of  articles,  and  do  not  buy? — That  is 
running  counter  to  him. 

And  you  think  that  by  often  keeping  him  a long  while  without  serving 
you,  that  is  serving  him  — Right! 

What  are  goods? — A large  assortment  of  everything  that  is  bad. 

Why  do  those  who  look  through  drapers’  windows  ‘ see  through  a glass 
darkly?’ — Because  they  take  it  for  a window,  and  it  is  only  a cell.  It  is  a 
sell  in  this  sense,  that  it  sells  everybody  who  imagines  that  anything  in  it 
is  to  be  sold. 

How  ? — What  is  always  put  into  the  window  is  never  let  out  of  the  shop, 
but  when  you  get  in,  you  are  let  in,  and  pay  a superior  price  for  an  inferior 
quality. 

What  are  a draper’s  politics?  Those  of  a Ilibbon-man. 

His  general  accomplishments? — When  he  travelled,  it  was  generally  to 
Brighton  by  Sir  Vincent  Cotton's  coach,  and  for  the  same  reason  he  used 
to  love  the  chaplain  of  Newgate.  In  dancing  he  is  fond  of  a reel,  and  in 
literature  has  read  Oliver  Twist.  His  actors  are  Lace-y  and  Mrs.  Glover. 
In  love  he  is  true  as  a needle,  and  in  liquor  he  can  generally  stand  upon 
his  pins.  For  horses  usually  he  doesn’t  care  a button,  and  yet  he  sells 
studs. 

What  kind  of  animal  is  he  himself  ? — Why,  upon  second  thoughts,  we 
believe  him  to  be  a fit  animal  for  another  examination. 

Then  you  have  not  done  with  the  linendraper? — Yes,  we  have  done  with 
him,  but  under  a future  examination  we  intend  to  do  for  him. — Joe  Miller's 
Fool. 


TO  THE  SCHOLASTIC  PROFESSION. 


Wanted  an  Usher,  well  fitted  to  fill 
The  post  of  tuition  with  competent  skill, 

Who  will  work  every  day  like  a horse  in  a mill. 

And  of  the  boys’  faults  to  their  parents  be  still : 

The  house  is  unique  as  regards  situation — 

A residence  fit  for  a king’s  habitation: 

The  pupils  in  number  are  upwards  of  eighty, 

The  cares  of  this  Usher  will,  therefore,  be  weighty. 

As  upon  him  devolves  the  instruction  of  all — - 
The  master  himself  doing  nothing  at  all. 

’Tis  needless  for  any  to  make  application, 

Unless  they’re  possess’d  of  the  qualification 
Hereafter  described ; tho’  they  may,  at  their  leisure, 

Seek  further  improvement,  or  else  seek  their  pleasure. 

He  must  have,  in  the  first  place,  a knowledge  of  Latin, 

The  Hebrew  and  Greek  he  must  also  be  pat  in; 

Italian,  French,  Spanish  may  perhaps,  too,  be  wanted, 

(Tho’  which  last,  if  he  knows  not,  he  need  not  be  daunted); 
Geography,  algebra,  drawing,  and  writing, 

With  a talent  for  little  boys’  letters  inditing. 

In  medicine,  likewise,  he  should  have  some  knowledge 
(But  he  won’t  be  expected  to  have  pass’d  thro’  the  college). 

Since  no  doctor’s  allow’d,  be  whate’er  the  complaint 
Of  the  boys — and  there’s  some  of  them  subject  to  faint. 

He  must  also,  in  fact,  as  a general  rule, 

Do  whatever  he’s  told  when  he’s  out  of  the  school, 

Such  as  fetching  what  things  may  be  wanted  from  markets, 

And  the  servant  assist  in  the  shaking  of  carpets; 

To  polish  the  knives  he  must  also  be  willing, 

And  the  like  with  the  boots  and  the  shoes  show  his  skill  in; 
Other  things,  very  likely,  he’ll  find  are  required; 

But  this  he  will  doubtless  soon  see  when  he’s  hired. 

For  further  particulars,  please  to  address 

To  the  Post-office,  Greta- bridge,  W.  S.  Taditha. 


i§s2T  This  work  is  published,  in  London,  every  Saturday  Morning,  price  One 
Penny;  and  the  best  mode  of  securing  its  punctual  delivery,  in  the  country, 
is  by  giving  the  order  for  it  to  a bookseller  or  newsvendor  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood , so  that  he  may  obtain  it  in  his  London  parcel,  with  other 
weekly  publications.  It  is  also  published  in  Parts,  price  Sixpence,  which 
are  delivered  with  the  Magazines  on  the  first  day  of  each  month. 
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Useful  Information  anb 


NEGLIGENCE  IS  THE  RUST  OP  THE  SOUL  THAT  CORRODES 
THROUGH  ALL  HER  BEST  RESOLUTIONS. 


HERALD 

Amusement  for  tfje  jTCtfllfon. 


IT  IS  NOT  THE  HAPPY  LIFE,  BUT  THE  HAPPY  DEATH 
THAT  MAKES  MAN  HAPPY. 


No.  126.— Vol.  III.]  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  OCTOBER  4,  1845,  [Price  One  Penny. 


THE  LADY’S  “ YES.” 


“ Ye9!”  I answer’d  you  last  night; 

“ No!”  this  morning,  Sir,  I say. 
Colours  seen  by  candle-light 
Will  not  look  the  same  by  day. 
When  the  tabors  play’d  their  best, 
Lamps  above,  and  laughs  below, 
“ Love  me!”  sounded  like  a jest, 
Fit  for  Yes  ! or  fit  for  No  ! 

Call  mi;  false,  or  call  me  free — 
Vow,  whatever  light  may  shine, 
No  man  on  thy  face  shall  see 
Any  grief  for  chance  on  mine. 

Yet  the  sin  is  on  us  both  ; 

Time  to  dance  is  not  to  \vo». 


Wooer  light  makes  fickle  troth ; 
Scorn  of  me  recoils  on  you. 

Learn  to  win  a lady’s  faith 
Nobly,  as  the  thing  is  high  — 
Bravely,  as  for  life  and  (loath — 
With  a loyal  gravity. 

Lead  her  from  the  festive  boards, 
Point  her  to  the  starry  skies ; 
Guard  her,  by  your  truthful  words, 
Pure  from  courtship’s  flatteries. 
By  your  truth  she  shall  be  true— 
Ever  true,  as  wives  of  yore  — 

And  her  Yes  ! once  said  to  you, 
Shall  be  Yes!  forevermore. 

Elizabeth  Barrett  Barrett. 


THE  STORY-TELLER. 


THE  FISHERMAN’S  WEDDING.— A South  American  Tale.  k 
Chapter  I. 

It  was  a lovely  morning.  Talacuhuano,  its  bay,  and  environs  presented 
to  the  view  a picture  in  which  painter  and  poet  might  delight.  On  throe 
sides  rose  majestic  hills,  whose  lofty  height  and  varied  aspect  stood  forth 
in  bold  relief  from  the  deep  blue  sky  of  the  background.  While  the  rays 
of  the  rising  sun  gilded  the  summits  and  sides  of  the  western,  lending  light 
and  shade  to  the  picture,  the  shadows  of  the  eastern  range  were  cast  in 
the  waters  of  the  hay  which  washed  their  base,  now  reposing  in  a quiet 
that  rendered  them  one  vast  mirror,  wherein  were  reflected  each  bold 
shape  and  delicate  outline.  As  the  eye  stretched  seaward  all  was  se- 
renity. The  gentle  land-breezes,  like  expiring  zephyrs,  became  lost,  as  if  in 
fear  to  leave  the  shore;  and  the  bosom  of  Mother  Ocean,  unruffled,  rose 
and  fell  tranquilly  in  calm  pulsations,  while  the  murmuring  peak  of  the 
surf  stole  sweetly  and  soothingly  on  the  ear.  Far  as  eye  could  reach, 
where  “ the  blue  above  and  the  blue  below,”  delicately  blending,  lost  their 
identity,  like  a speck  appeared  the  distant  vessel. 

The  verdant  isle  which  reposed  in  the  waters  of  the  bay,  as  if  in  accord- 
ance with  all  else  in  nature,  wore  its  brightest  livery,  dotted  here  and 
there  by  herds  of  cattle,  idly  grazing.  In  the  deepest  indentation  of  the 
bay,  upon  a gentle  rising  ground  which  skirted  the  base  of  the  chain  of 
hills  stretching  to  the  water’s  edge,  stood  the  town.  Its  neat  array  of 
white  cottage-walls  and  red-tiled  roofs,  standing  one  above  another  in  un- 
assuming manner,  completed  the  picture.  True,  the  church  boasted  its 
tower  and  belfry;  but  they  were  pigmy-like  in  proportion,  for  prudence 
forbade  the  artist  from  raising  a massive  pile  in  a land  frequently  visited 
by  nature’s  heaviest  convulsions.  In  a line  with  the  church,  the  summit 
of  the  hill  in  its  rear  was  crowned  with  a massive  cross,  which,  with  its 
outspread  arms,  seemed  emblematical  of  safety  to  those  who  dwelt  be- 
neath. Amid  the  stillness  the  solemn  peal  of  the  organ  was  to  be  heard. 
It  was  the  chaunt  of  morning  service,  now  faint  and  indistinct,  and  now 
swelling  clear  and  impressive,  awakening  emotions  which  embodied  de- 
votion itself. 

It  was  over;  and  now  arose  the  merry  chime  of  bells,  whose  tuneful 
clamour  spoke  of  feast  and  holiday  in  the  church;  while,  as  the  eye 
strayed  over  the  crescent-shaped  town  from  its  one  limit  to  the  other, 
waved  the  flags  of  the  different  republics.  A small  party  were  now 
climbing  the  hill-side;  and  the  merry,  lightsome  laugh  of  joy  and  inno- 
cence which  beguiled  their  ascent  and  lightened  their  way  was  heard  until 
they  reached  the  cross  alluded  to.  Saving  one  or  two  sturdy  lads,  it  was 
made  up  of  maidens.  Their  errand  was  soon  manifest.  Baskets  and 
aprons  of  flowers  were  now  emptied,  and  fairy  hands  were  busied  weaving 
wreaths  and  chains.  The  lads  climbed  the  structure,  receiving  the  handi- 
work of  the  ladies;  and,  in  obedience  to  their  taste,  decorated  the  holy 
emblem. 

It  was  a day  of  common  rejoicing  to  all.  Nearly  every  portal  and  window 
fronting  the  street  bore  such  decoration  as  came  within  the  means  of  its 
occupant;  but  on  the  church  itself  each  had  bestowed  something;  and  the 
willing  decorators,  all  striving  to  surpass  each  other,  presented  a cheerful 
and  busy  scene.  Old  Father  Andreas,  as  he  smilingly  surveyed,  ap- 
plauded, chided,  and  interfered,  blessed  his  daughters,  though  he  deli- 


cately insinuated  that  less  noise  would  be  less  Babel-like;  and  he  felt 
assured  that  no  one  present  would  like  their  holy  labour  to  approach  any- 
thing that  would  bear  comparison  to  a scene  so  ill-befitting  Christians. 
If  I should  assert  that  he  completely  stilled  them,  such  assertion  you  might 
doubt,  when  I state,  that  the  majority  of  the  fairer  half  of  Talacuhuano 
were  present.  Nor  yet  was  the  admonition  wholly  lost;  for,  in  reverence 
of  one  they  held  both  dear  and  sacred,  no  undue  noise  was  longer  heard. 

In  a place  situated  as  wo  have  described— being,  in  fact,  but  the  sea- 
port of  a vast  inland  city,  with  which  communication  was  easily  held — it 
would  be  natural  to  suppose  that  many  of  its  inhabitants  would  be  fisher- 
men. Such  was  the  case  here;  and  the  near  approach  of  Lent,  where  all 
were  Catholics,  left  the  fishers  few  idle  hours.  But  the  fishers’  cots  on 
this  morning  were  more  highly  decorated  than  the  mansions  of  the 
wealthier  residents;  and  many  a gaily-attired  female  was  looking  “sea- 
ward” from  door  and  piazza,  all  betraying  impatience  and  anxiety  by  their 
glances  as  well  as  by  their  remarks  to  each  other. 

“See!”  exclaimed  one,  “ the  day  is  already  a quarter  gone,  and  their 
boats  are  still  anchored,  and  the  net  and  line  as  busily  plied  as  though 
there  was  nothing  else  on  earth  worth  a thought  save  the  fish  they  would 
take.  Men  are  all  alike.  We  were  not  only  left  to  decorate  house  and 
church,  and  prepare  for  the  festival,  hut  now  our  flowers  will  be  allowed 
to  wither,  and  the  beauty  of  our  decorations  be  lost,  because  we  must  wait 
their  movements.  Even  Pedro  himself,  on  the  morn  of  his  marriage-day, 
was  first  upon  the  beach;  and  would  have  gone,  too,  with  the  rest,  had  it 
not  been  for  Carlotte’s  father.  He  stood  directing  the  launching  of  the 
boats,  as  if  he  would  also  be  of  the  part}';  and  he  would  have  gone,  I be- 
lieve, had  his  daughter,  Carlotte,  stood  by  as  usual  with  his  nets.  He 
looked  around  for  her ; and  it  was  only  then  he  thought  that  to-day  he 
was  to  give  her  in  marriage;  and  as  he  stepped  aside  he  called  Pedro 
ashore,  telling  him  he  liked  his  thrift  and  industry,  but  that  he  would 
appear  better  in  Carlotte’s  eyes  if  he  remained  behind.” 

“ Stupid  dolts!”  exclaimed  another.  “ Were  not  fish  plenty  to-day  they 
would  have  been  here  before  this,  clamouring  for  their  breakfasts  like 
hungry  dogs.  Fish  are  not  always  to  be  had  for  the  desire;  but  one  only 
has  to  have  a will  for  a wife  and  he  is  married.  We  are  all  fools,  and 
worse  than  the  fish;  for  they  won’t  snap  at  a bare  hook,  but  look  for  bait. 
Here,  now,  is  Carlotte,  the  richest  girl  on  the  beach,  and  far  from  homely, 
about  to  throw  herself  away  on  Pedro,  with  a single  suit  to  his  back,  and 
who,  save  the  lucky  ‘ Passetta’  he  wears  around  his  neck,  has  not  a ‘ rial’ 
to  pay  for  a blessing.” 

“Well,”  laughingly  said  the  third,  “if  she  had  declined  there  were 
enough  ready,  despite  his  poverty,  to  accept  him.  I,  for  one,  you  for  ano- 
ther— neither  of  us  good  enough  for  him.  He  deserves  a good  wife,  a 
pretty  wife, .and  a rich  wife:  with  Carlotte  he  has  all  three,  and  neither  you 
nor  I would  have  been  one  or  the  other;  so  let  us  put  a good  face  on  it  and 
wish  them  joy.  I mean  to  look  my  best  to  day  and  see  if  I cannot  have  a 
good  man,  too.  But  they  are  coming;  we  must  dismiss  our  smiles  and  look 
a little  cross.  We  will  bless  the  Virgin  for  giving  us  such  kind  fathers 
and  brothers,  while  in  the  same  breath  we  pi’ay  for  a husband.  If  we  did 
not  scold  occasionally,  we  should  forget  how  to  be  women,  so  I am  ready 
to  begin  as  soon  as  they  are  within  hearing.  Provoking  fellows!  they  were 
to  pull  in  with  a song,  and  have  forgotten  it.  They  mean  to  convince  us 
they  are  not  dumb,  though,  for  all  the  grandmothers  in  conception  could 
not  raise  such  a ‘ pow-wow’  as  they  create.” 

True  to  their  intention,  the  prows  of  their  boats  had  no  sooner  touched 
the  strand,  than  mothers,  wives,  and  daughters  assailed  the  ears  of  sons, 
husbands,  and  fathers  with  unmeasured  upbraidings  for  their  prolonged 
stay. 

“ Mother  of  saints!”  said  one  of  the  crew,  “but  the  women  are  run  mad, 
too,  I verily  believe.” 

“ Thanks  to  Heaven,  we  are  not,  and  no  thanks  to  you,”  was  the 
response;  “ for  any  of  you  are  enough  to  drive  a woman  mad.  And  say, 
what  means  it,  after  this  delay,  that  you  have  not  brought  fish  enough  to 
grace  the  marriage  table?  Have  you  mistaken  the  day  by  neglect  of 
church  and  absence  of  calendar,  that  you  would  make  us  keep  a Lenten 
fast  when  we  would  have  a feast?  Out  upon  you  for  a set  of  drones!” 

“Peace,  babblers!  Is  it  not  enough  that  we  should  toil  for  hours  for 
nothing,  but  that  upon  our  return  we  should  be  greeted  with  welcome  like 
this?  I’faith,  Carlotte  should  be  here  now  to  take  a lesson,  and  Pedro 
also,  that  he  may  learn  what  to  expect,”  replied  an  old  fisherman. 

“ I suppose  that  you  will  try  to  persuade  ns  that  there  is  no  fish  in  the 
bay  ?” 
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“ No;  rather  would  we  tell  you  that  the  bay  was  full  an  hour  ago;  but 
dread  of  the  clack  of  fishers’  wives,  or — the  saints  preserve  us! — Satan 
himself,  has  driven  them  to  sea.  Man  and  boy,  in  storm  and  calm,  sum- 
mer and  winter,  forty  years  have  I known  this  bay,  and  never  till  this 
morning  did  I see  what  the  veriest  youngster  among  us  could  not  fail  to 
observe.  The  minnows,  used  to  skimming  along  shore,  which  we  depend 
upon  for  bait,  we  have  seen  this  morning  in  deep  water,  putting  for  sea, 
and  swimming  unmolested  and  unnoticed  by  the  side  of  those  who  prey 
upon  them  daily.  I tell  thee,  all  the  fish  were  changed  in  nature,  all 
mingled  together  as  they  swam,  from  the  whale  to  the  smallest,  and  all 
alike  leaving  the  bay.  Not  one  would  bite,  and  it  would  have  been  folly 
to  throw  a cast  of  net  to  have  the  meshes  broken  by  a fish  we  could  not 
hold,  when  we  know  that  for  every  broken  web  mended  by  your  hands 
we  are  bestowed  a rating.” 

In  the  meantime,  while  the  conversation  had  been  carried  on,  the  boats 
had  been  drawn  on  shore,  and  with  the  aid  of  their  affectionate  though 
scolding  wives,  their  lines  and  nets  were  conveyed  to  their  separate  cots. 
The  holiday  garb  had  been  in  readiness  to  be  donned  for  hours,  the  scanty 
meal  was  soon  over,  and  assisted  by  wife  or  daughter,  the  rude-clad  fisher- 
men of  the  morning  now  emerged  “ a caballero,”  and  in  a body  bent  their 
steps  to  the  cot  of  Carlotte’s  father,  who,  from  his  age  and  experience,  was 
still  chosen  leader,  and,  by  courtesy,  dubbed  “ Padrone.”  A boat,  bedecked 
from  “ stem  to  stern”  with  ribands  and  flowers,  and  adorned  with  miniature 
flags  and  streamers,  fully  equipped  with  oars,  and  which  carried  their 
patron  saint,  was  placed  on  the  shoulders  of  the  youngest  of  the  party. 
In  advance  was  a band  of  rude  music,  and  behind  the  boat  the  fishermen 
were  drawn  up  in  procession.  The  line  of  march  was  so  planned  that  it 
passed  before  their  own  dwellings,  and  as  one  girl  remarked  so  all  felt, 
that  they  would  look  their  prettiest.  The  young  men  moved  on,  greeted 
by  smiles  and  cheers  from  the  women;  and  while  the  music  of  their 
voices  imparted  strength  to  the  steps  of  the  aged  and  dignity  to  the  young 
and  aspiring,  their  hands  loaded  the  boat  and  covered  the  bearers  with 
wreaths  and  rosettes. 

As  they  wended  their  way  to  the  church,  the  same  manifestations  of 
pproval  were  attendant  upon  their  steps  that  accompanied  their  starting; 
lie  same  kind  smile  from  fair  “ brunettes”  cheered  their  path,  and  hun- 
Ireds  of  roguish  black  eyes  sparkled  with  delight  and  commendation. 
Merry  was  the  peal  now  rang  upon  the  church  bells,  gladsome  was  the 
sound  of  the  music,  and  the  very  cottage  walls  seemed  to  rejoice  in  feeling 
as  well  as  appearance.  One  aspect  seemed  imparted  to  man,  to  nature, 
and  to  art.  Smiling  and  happy  looked  the  groups  where’er  they  met  the 
eye;  and  that  man  might  not  be  alone  in  cheerfulness,  hill-side  and  town, 
ever  beautiful,  now  appeared  more  so.  As  they  approached  the  church, 
their  pastor  stood  in  the  porch  to  receive  them  with  a blessing  as  they 
drew  near.  The  music  was  hushed — all  levity  of  deportment  passed  from 
their  countenances,  and  in  unison  they  raised  their  voices  in  a hymn  to  the 
Virgin,  which  ceased  not  till  they  stood  upon  the  threshold  of  the  church. 
The  sound  of  the  organ  and  the  guarded  footfall  were  followed  by  the 
awe-inspiring  rites  of  the  Catholic  church.  The  fairy  barque,  emblematic 
of  their  earthly  toil,  with  her  sacred  freight,  alike  emblematic  of  their 
belief,  had  been  bestowed  in  fitting  position,  while  now  its  bearers,  those 
who  followed  it,  and  the  idle  drawn  hither  by  curiosity,  bent  the  knee  and 
bowed  the  head  in  God’s  worship. 

The  ceremony  was  over  and  they  stood  without,  and  though  mirth  and 
glee  were  not  depicted  in  their  faces,  yet  a calmer  and  holier  joy  was  por- 
trayed in  each  feature.  Haiti),  hope,  and  charity  reigned  in  each  breast — 
faith  in  the  power  of  their  patron,  hopes  of  her  intercession,  while  their 
hearts  warmed  in  love  and  charity  as  they  regarded  each  other.  The 
co-labourers  in  toil  and  brothers  in  worship  felt  the  strength  of  the  ties 
which  bound  them  together.  A similarity  of  feeling  pervaded  each  mind, 
and  as  yet,  as  if  in  dread  of  dispelling  that  happiness  imparted  by  devotion, 
no  one  ventured  a remark,  and  they  stood  in  silent  regard  of  each  other 
and  the  things  about  them. 

“ A murrian  upon  the  dogs!”  at  length  growled  one. 

“For  shame,  man,”  another  retorted;  “at  time  like  this  to  wish  ill  to 
any  thing.  You  have  growled  all  day.  In  faith,  I think  had  you  been 
more  guarded  in  your  remarks  this  morning  we  had  not  come  to  land  so 
empty-handed.  One  might  suppose  that  thou  hadst  vented  thy  ill  feelings 
by  thy  maledictions  bestowed  upon  the  fish,  without  wishing  ill  to  the  brute 
creation.” 

“ Do  you  see  nothing  unnatural,  then,  in  yon  curs  as  well  as  in  the  fish? 
Look  yonder  in  the  market-place,  and  tell  me,  did  you  ever  see  so  silent  a 
gathering?  Why,  man,  another  time  half-a-dozen  dogs  with  their  yelping 
would  drive  one  crazy.  Yet  now  there  are  scores,  and  not  a growl  or  a 
single  bark — from  the  currish  turnspit  to  the  quarrelsome  dog  of  the 
Englishman,  all  alike  seemed  cowed.  The  Holy  Virgin  forbid!  but  ill- 
luck  will  surely  befall  the  Padrone  or  Pedro.” 

“Hush!  keep  thy  forebodings  to  thyself;  and  though  I,  in  truth,  envy 
him  Carlotte  as  well  as  others,  thanks  to  the  holy  church,  I can  say  what 
I could  not  yesterday — may  Heaven’s  choicest  blessings  fall  alike  on 
father,  daughter,  and  Pedro!” 

“Amen!  But  see,  they  come  God  send  my  forebodings  may  prove 
the  idle  dreams  of  an  old  man;  for  who  would  wish  to  see  the  fair  face  of 
any  in  that  innocent  and  happy  throng  o’ercast  by  sorrow,  or  her  heart 
blighted?” 

Neither  could  any  one  have  surveyed  the  procession  of  maidens  now 
approaching  the  church  without  feeling  with  the  old  man.  Carlotte  came 
foremost,  with  a graceful  walk  and  modest  air,  supported  on  either  side 


by  the  bridesmaids.  She  was  a lovely  brunette;  and  as  the  eye  caught 
each  beauty,  from  her  youth,  the  looker-on  felt,  as  he  regarded  her,  that 
no  one  beauty  was  fully  developed,  but  wras  rather  but  the  promising  bud. 
Chamelion-like,  her  complexion  varied — now  the  ruddy  tint  of  the  rose- 
dyed  neck  and  cheek,  as  the  stolen  glance  from  her  melting  black  eye  told 
her  of  the  gaze  of  the  many;  and,  again,  in  the  absence  of  all  colour,  you 
would  pray  she  might  be  sustained,  as  she  bade  fair  to  fall,  overcome  by 
her  emotions.  The  father  gazed  on  his  daughter  as  she  drew  near;  and 
his  manly  face  bore  the  impress  of  deep  feeling  as  he  regarded  her  whom 
he  was  soon  to  commit  to  another’s  care  and  affection,  while  the  silent,  un- 
bidden tear  coursed  down  his  swarthy  cheek.  She  was  the  sole  remaining 
object  he  had  known  to  love  through  his  widowhood — the  only  one  who 
from  childhood  until  now  had  existed  as  a mark  for  his  lavish  kindness, 
who  had  been  his  solace  in  dreary  hours,  joyous  companion  in  mirthful 
moments,  prudent  and  watchful  nurse  in  time  of  illness — all  in  all,  an 
affectionate  and  dutiful  child.  She  was,  as  it  were,  to  become  a stranger 
in  her  father’s  house,  though  never  in  a father’s  heart.  The  old  man 
freely  wept ; gloomy  forebodings  arose  in  his  mind.  Would  she,  in 
assuming  a new  station  and  duties,  forget  her  father?  Could  love  for  a 
husband  erase  or  destroy  the  ties  which  bound  her  to  him?  And  he.  asked 
himself,  if  such  a change  were  wrought,  where,  v.'hen  age  made  him  a 
dotard,  should  he  lean  for  support,  where  look  for  kind  regard? 

Carried  away  by  this  train  of  thought,  he  seemed  to  stand  alone — child- 
less, friendless,  and  unregarded  in  his  old  age,  save  as  one  who  cumbered 
the  earth  with  a useless  and  protracted  existence;  and  his  convulsive  sobs 
shook  his  stalwart  frame. 

With  the  daughter  feelings  alike  intense  with  fear  and  grief  arose  in  her 
mind  as  she  regarded  her  situation  now  and  the  vast  change  about  to  take 
place  in  it.  Would  or  could  husband  love  as  deeply,  manifest  the  same 
watchful  regard,  advise  as  kindly,  and  be  as  ever  ready  to  aid  as  had  her 
father  been?  Would  that  father,  whose  affection  she  had  rejoiced  in,  re- 
main the  same  fond  father?  Or,  as  he  renounced  his  guardianship  and 
consigned  her  to  another’s  care,  would  not  the  absence  of  such  duties 
weaken  the  tie  of  affection?  Labouring  under  feverish  excitement,  she 
hurried  forward,  and  as  she  raised  her  tearful  eye  it  met  the  weeping 
gaze  of  him  for  whom  until  this  moment  she  had  never  known  the  extent 
of  her  affection.  She  sprang  into  the  extended  arms  of  her  father,  who, 
with  nervous  grasp,  held  her  to  his  heart.  Wrapt  in  their  feelings  of  self, 
the  presence  of  others  was  forgotten,  and  father  and  child  wept  in  unison. 

“Oh,  father,”  sobbed  the  girl,  “tell  me— -Carlotte  shall  not  lose  the 
place  in  thy  heart’s  affection,  w'hich  till  now  she  never  knew  the  value  of?” 

“ God  bless  thee,  dearest;  thou  hast  made  me  happy  in  moments  of 
sorrow.  I dreaded — oh,  the  thought  was  horrible ! — I dreaded  that,  with 
thy  affections  placed  upon  a husband,  thou  wouldst  forget  a father's  love. 
But,  no;  I feel  an  assuranee  as  strong  as  if  from  Heaven,  that  a fond 
daughter  thou  hast  always  been,  fond  wife  thou  wilt  be,  and,  if  mortal  can 
be  both,  my  Carlotte  will  be.  What,  ho!  Pedro!  step  forward,  man,  if 
thou  regardest  thy  claim  a straw — or  must  I beg  of  thee  to  take  my 
daughter  off  my  hands?” 

In  an  instant  he  was  at  the  father’s  feet. 

“ Nay,  kneel  not  to  me.  Tell  me  if,  feeling  sure  of  the  wife,  thou  playest 
the  craven  for  a dower?” 

“ Yes,  you  are  right  in  your  suspicions ; neither  will  I rise  until  my  boon 
is  granted.  Bestow  on  me  but  a moiety  of  the  affection  thou  hast  for  her 
whom  I hold  dearest,  and  though  I cannot  promise  thee  in  return  as  warm 
a regard  as  I feel  for  her,  yet  father  never  knew  a more  affectionate  and 
dutiful  sou  than  I will  be  to  thee.” 

“ I marvel  not,  Carlotte,  that  he  won  thee,  for  he  has  won  thy  father  by 
a single  speech!” 

Chapter  II. 

The  church  was  built  of  stone,  of  but  one  story,  with  a tiled  roof,  and, 
although  small,  were  sufficiently  large  for  its  purposes.  Independent  of  the 
fishers’  families,  it  was  now  thronged,  for  the  beauty  and  virtue  of  the 
bride  were  known  and  appreciated  by  all.  The  parties  stood  before  the 
altar;  their  friends  closed  immediately  around  them,  hemming  them  in 
from  the  cold  world,  drawn  hither  by  curiosity;  and  there  was  not  a heart 
in  the  inner  circle,  as  it  regarded  the  day,  the  occasion,  the  bride  elect,  her 
father  and  their  own  relatives,  that  did  not  not  feel  a pride  for  himself, 
the  profession,  and  the  worthy  Padrone  of  the  fishers’  craft. 

The  responses  had  been  made,  the  marriage  was  concluded.  A prayer, 
had  been  offered,  a blessing  asked,  and  sobs  alone  broke  the  silence  which 
pervaded  the  assembly  within,  while  without  arose  a dread  howl  of 
agony  which  sent  a shudder  through  all.  Startling  and  anxious  looks  of 
inquiry  were  exchanged. 

“ Remember  all  of  ye  these  warnings,  for  you  have  all  laughed  at  my 
remarks  this  day,”  said  an  old  fisherman.  “ The  strange  conduct  of  the 
fish  this  morning,  the  no  less  striking  change  in  the  very  nature  of  the 

brutes  since But  see!  Look  out,  and  say  if  the  congregating  of  the 

feathered  race,  as  they  now  darken  the  air,  means  nothing?  Kite  and 
pigeon,  side  by  side,  seeking  each  other’s  company — the  talons  of  the  one 
are  bloodless  and  the  weaker  forgets  its  destroyer!  No  direct  flight  do 
they  know,  but  hover  round  and  about  in  circuitous  motion.  Who  will 
sneer  now?” 

Fearful  was  the  sound  that  now  silenced  the  speaker,  as  if  bpast  and 
bird  in  common  cause  had  united  in  one  agonizing  protracted  cry!  Awe- 
struck, like  groups  of  statuary,  all  within  the  church  stood  rooted  to  the 
spot,  spell-bound  by  fear.  Where  should  they  flee  for  safety — where  look 
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for  protection  if  not  within  the  walls  of  the  sanctuary?  While  silent 
prayers  arose  from  the  heart  of  each,  the  organist  essayed  to  dispel  the 
heavy  gloom  by  an  appeal  to  his  instrument.  The  choristers  mechanically 
lifted  their  voices. 

It  was  a supplication  to  the  throne  of  grace  for  mercy,  and  it  seemed  as  if 
angels,  inspired  by  the  theme,  united  with  them,  so  musical  and  heavenlike 
became  the  chant.  The  imparted  solace  was  so  deeply  felt,  that,  though 
the  final  response  had  died  away  even  to  the  last  echo,  no  one  stirred  or 
breathed  aloud,  in  fear  of  desecration  of  an  hour  so  sacred  and  a prayer  so 
devout.  Their  overwrought  feelings  had  rendered  their  senses  painfully 
acute;  and  as  a low,  rushing  sound,  as  of  many  whispers,  stole  through  the 
air,  scarcely  breaking  the  reigning  silence,  it  was  to  their  imaginations  the 
rustling  of  angels’  wings  as  they  hovered  over  them. 

The  floor  of  the  church  upon  which  they  knelt  swayed  to  and  fro. 
Simultaneously  they  sprang  to  their  feet,  horror-struck  and  appalled.  A 
murmuring  groan,  as  if  from  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  earth,  was  awfully 
distinct.  Quicker  than  thought  itself,  their  forms  were  thrown  prostrate. 
As  the  thunder  follow.3  the  lightning,  so  followed  this  shock  the  crash  of 
falling  tower. 

All  was  still.  Again  they  stood  erect;  they  lived,  they  saw  each  other; 
their  senses  were  unimpaired.  Was  this  a terrific  dream?  No;  a shapeless 
pile  of  rubbish  marked  the  spot  where  stood  the  tower.  The  fallen  pillar, 
the  rent  fretwork,  the  cracked  masonry  on  every  hand,  told  of  the  dread 
reality,  as  well  as  the  unlimited  power  of  the  earthquake.  The  church 
of  a moment  since  had  become  a tottering  ruin.  Loud  cries  now  filled  the 
air — man  joined  in  the  dread  outcry;  and,  amid  startling  howls  and  piercing 
shrieks  from  the  brute  creation,  rose  on  every  side  the  cry,  “ God  have 
mercy  on  us !” 

From  holy  church  and  house  of  Belial,  from  counting-house  and  billiard- 
room,  from  palace  and  from  cot,  rushed  the  occupants,  while  the  thorough- 
fares seemed  alive  with  the  flitting  semblances  of  humanity,  so  swift  was 
their  flight,  impelled  by  fear.  Rending  and  casting  aside  their  vestments, 
they  ran  shouting,  “ God  have  mercy  upon  us!” 

Men  changed  not  in  feeling,  but  self  predominated  with  most  to  the 
neglect  of  all  else.  Not  so  the  mother;  accompanying  her  flight  was  found 
the  child — showing  the  depths  of  woman’s  love,  alive  even  in  death.  All 
sped  for  the  open  field  or  the  cross-crowned  hill. 

Carlotte  had  fainted  in  her  husband’s  arms,  and  the  priest  remained 
kneeling  at  the  altar.  With  the  exception  of  these  the  church  had  become 
deserted,  the  father  having  been  faii’ly  borne  away  by  the  retreating  throng. 
Judge,  then,  not  too  severely  for  this  desertion,  but  reflect — life  and  death 
urged  them  on  —they  fled  under  the  instinct  of  self-preservation.  Gaining 
the  open  air  and  hurriedly  crossing  themselves,  they  joined  the  general 
flight  and  outcry. 

The  peculiar  situation  of  the  town  saved  the  inhabitants.  Built,  as  we 
have  stated,  on  a narrow  strip  of  land,  but  a short  space  was  traversed  ere 
they  gained  the  hill-side,  remote  from  the  danger  caused  by  falling  build  • 
ings;  and  as  if  Heaven,  pleased  with  man’s  feelings  of  devotion  evinced  this 
morning,  had  answered  their  prayers,  few  lives  were  lost  throughout  the 
vast  scene  of  destruction,  which  left  not  an  edifice  where  stood  a town. 
The  first  severe  shock  was  a providential  warning,  as  it  urged  all  to  flight, 
so  that  upon  the  second  and  after-repeated  shocks,  when  the  gaping  earth 
swallowed  as  the  convulsions  threw  down  the  buildings,  man  was  remote 
from  the  scene. 

Exhausted  alike  physically  and  mentally,  in  recumbent  and  prostrate 
attitudes,  with  dishevelled  hair  and  rent  habiliments,  shrieking  in  their 
agony  of  fear,  lay  the  bridal  party  of  the  morning — all  except  the  bride 
and  bridegroom — their  vain  decorations  contrasting  strongly  with  their 
shreded  clothing.  They  dared  not  look  where  had  reigned  their  fondest 
hopes.  Crash  followed  crash  as  shock  followed  shock.  At  length,  save  a 
slight  vibration,  as  though  earth  trembled  herself  at  the  issue,  nature 
assumed  her  quiet.  The  rays  of  the  sun  borrowed  a dim,  sickly  hue,  for 
the  dust  which  filled  the  air  robbed  it  of  its  brightness,  while  over  the  site 
of  the  town  the  veil  hung  so  thick  that  the  spot  was  shut  out  entirely  from 
the  vision.  The  scattered  inhabitants  huddled  together  at  the  base  of  the 
cross,  which  had  lost  its  upright  position,  and  lowly-moaned  and  sob- 
broken  prayers  went  up.  Now  the  absence  of  their  spiritual  father  and 
adviser  became  felt,  and  no  one  dared  hazard  utterance  of  the  opinion 
aloud,  which  all  entertained,  that  he  was  lost.  Pedro  aad  his  blooming 
bride  were  now  also  missed.  They  had  been  missed  before  by  the  one — the 
father.  The  Padrone  now  sat,  his  eye  fixed  on  vacancy.  A few  moments 
had  wrought  the  change  from  manhood  to  imbecility. 

Before  a breeze  that  had  sprung  up,  the  volumes  of  dust  that  had  buried 
the  town  now  disappeared,  and  sorrowful,  indeed,  was  the  picture  revealed. 
So  complete  had  been  the  work  of  destruction,  that  amid  the  mass  of  ruins 
the  identity  of  some  of  the  streets  was  lost,  and  scarce  a familiar  object 
remained  to  mark  any  one  location.  The  before  beautiful  bay  presented 
an  appearance  unprecedented  to  the  eye  of  man.  Its  waters  had  ebbed 
and  left  bare  a vast  extent  of  surface  that  had  never  before  known  the 
absence  of  the  sea,  while  farther  down,  on  the  left  hand,  where  had  existed 
a romantic  cove,  a pigmy  mountain  reared  its  head. 

From  summit  to  base  were  rent  the  hills,  disclosing  vast  apertures,  from 
which  sulphureous  smoke  was  emitted. 

Seaward,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  discern,  was  seen  a vast  body  of  water 
rolling  in.  Unbroken,  like  a liquid  mountain,  nearer  it  came;  and  now  it 
had  reached  the  outer  shores  of  the  bay,  breaking  with  the  roar  of  a cata- 
ract along  the  coast,  while  the  mass  which  had  met  with  no  check  rolled 
on  up  the  harbour, jSwept  over  the  island,  drowning  and  carrying  away 


the  herd  of  cattle  which  till  now  had  remained  in  safety;  and  reaching  the 
head  of  the  bay,  broke  over  and  deluged  the  ruins  of  Talacuhuano.  Ere 
the  waters  could  retreat,  there  followed  a second  and  a third  wave,  and 
then  the  bosom  of  the  ocean  resumed  its  former  tranquillity,  and  the  rapid 
flow  quietly  subsided.  As  it  broke  over  the  towm  everything  buoyant  not 
too  deeply  buried  rose  to  the  surface;  the  wood-work  of  the  buildings, 
household  furniture,  and  merchandise  were  borne  on  the  retreating  flood. 
****** 

We  left  the  priest  and  the  newdy-wedded  pair  in  the  church,  the  former 
lost  in  devotion,  and  the  husband  equally  lost,  as  he  strove  to  reanimate  the 
senseless  form  of  his  beloved  wife.  AYhen  aroused  to  a consciousness  of  their 
situation,  flight  had  become  impracticable.  The  tottering  walls  were  again 
forcibly  shaken.  Now  they  gave  Way;  and  though  living,  the  three  were 
entombed  amid  the  falling  ruins,  yet  miraculously  preserved.  As  I before 
stated,  the  church  was  of  one  story;  and  its  masonry  being  more  solid  than 
the  other  buildings,  it  was  better  able  to  withstand  the  shocks;  so  its  des- 
truction was  more  gradual.  Instead  of  falling  en  masse,  the  walls  crumbled, 
as  it  were;  and  while  one  side  of  the  building  fell  prior  to  the  other,  it 
carried  the  roof  with  it,  which  was  of  light  construction,  being  of  wood. 
The  three  persons,  though  so  deeply  buried  in  the  ruins  that  they  could 
not  extricate  themselves,  were  sheltered  by  the  wood-work. 

In  this  situation  they  were  forced  to  remain;  and,  in  addition  to  the 
horror  of  their  own  condition,  were  their  fears  entertained  for  the  safety 
of  others.  Upon  the  inundation  of  the  sea,  the  fallen  timbers  which  con- 
fined them  became  detached  from  the  weights  which  cumbered  them, 
and  arose  to  the  surface,  buoying  up  and  preserving  the  nearly  drowned 
captives.  The  force  of  the  second  and  third  sea  gave  an  impetus  to  the 
floating  wreck  to  which  they  owed  their  existence,  and  they  were  borne 
toward  the  hill-side.  As  yet  their  struggles  were  unnoticed,  although 
they  were  so  near  that  they  could  distinguish  their  friends  on  shore;  and 
now  was  felt  .the  force  of  the  retreating  waters  as  they  were  receding 
from  the  land. 

There  remained  but  one  course.  Pedro,  securing  the  form  of  his  wife  to 
his  person,  relinquished  his  hold  of  the  wreck,  and  swam  for  the  shore. 
His  calling  had  taught  him  to  be  a swimmer,  practice  had  made  him 
perfect,  and  the  efforts  he  now  used,  and  the  coolness  and  energy  which  he 
evinced,  seemed  to  be  more  than  human.  He  was  seen— a loud  shout  pro- 
claimed it;  he  redoubled  his  efforts,  and  success  crowned  his  desperate 
exertions.  Safe  himself,  and  Carlotte  preserved,  he  could  but  point  out 
the  priest,  and  sank  exhausted  in  the  arms  of  his  friends.  Shouting  to 
their  pastor  in  cheering  tone,  they  ran  along  the  hill-side  to  a projecting 
point  near  which  the  current  bade  fair  to  drive  him.  They  had  judged 
aright.  The  ruins  here  swept  near  the  shore.  A hardy  youth  waited  the 
favourable  moment,  pl-unged  into  the  flood,  and  bore  out  the  venerable  man 
in  safety. 

Happy,  thrice  happy  was  this  reunion,  which  restored  the  child  to  the 
fatherless,  the  wife  to  the  husband,  and  the  pastor  to  the  flock.  Sad  and 
fearful  as  were  the  changes  which  had  occurred  since  morning,  the  fishers’ 
group  remained  unchanged — for  among  them  not  a life  was  lost — and  the 
day  that  was  commenced  with  joyous  celebration,  ended  with  thankful 
adoration.  Well  and  ably  did  the  priest  discourse  to  them  this  evening, 
and  never  was  there  a more  attentive  auditory,  or  oue  which  joined  more 
devoutly  in  holy  worship.  The  occurrences  of  a day  had  awakened  religious 
feelings  which  a lifetime  could  not  erase. 


It  was  in  the  month  of  March,  1835,  that  Talacuhuano  was  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake.  The  writer  of  this  sketch  was  an  eye-witness  of  its 
horrors,  and  the  foregoing  details  are  as  near  to  the  truth  as  memory, 
unaided  by  notes  or  record,  can  recall.  He  has  since  again  visited  the 
spot.  The  hand  of  man  had  reared  a town  anew;  and  would  that  we 
could  say  that  the  lesson  so  fearfully  taught  its  former  inhabitants  was 
more  faithfully  kept  in  view  by  those  who  people  it  now.  But,  no;  every 
moral  degradation  and  debasing  vice  that  exist  in  large  and  time-venerated 
cities,  here,  in  a small  community,  with  an  existence  dated  from  yesterday, 
are  presented  in  daguerreotype — -every  ill  feature  that  mars  civilization. 

Injustice  to  the  fishermen,  Father  Andreas,  who  remains  in  full  vigour, 
scruples  not  in  asserting  “ that  they,  with  their  families,  comprise  the  most 
religious  and  moral  portion  of  his  flock.”  Their  cots  are  rebuilt,  and  the 
beach  presents  the  same  lively  scene  as  in  former  days.  The  married  life 
of  Carlotte,  commenced  under  such  unfavourable  auspices,  and  witli  such 
dreadful  scenes,  has  been  one  of  thrift  and  happiness.  The  worthy 
Padrone  would  now,  indeed,  feel  without  a pi’op  were  he  to  lose  his 
son-in-law — not  that  he  loves  his  daughter  less,  but  the  young  man  that 
won  his  heart  by  a single  speech  holds  it  yet.  He  has  no  opportunity  to 
feel  lonely; — there  is  another  Carlotte,  who  takes  greater  liberties  than 
ever  dared  the  Carlotte  of  our  acquaintance  to  assume,  while  a jealous- 
pated  boy  clamours  loudly  for  his  share  of  grandpapa’s  attention. 

Never  have  the  fishers  held  a festival  since  the  wedding  of  the  Pa- 
drone’s daughter,  without  appealing  in  their  prayers  to  Providence  for 
his  blessing,  and  repeating  their  thanks  for  his  merciful  preservation. 

E.  F.  W. 


The  history  of  man — how  little  do  we  know  of  it! — the  history  of  our- 
selves— is  scarcely  known;  and  about  the  boundless  fields  of  the  celestial 
heavens  we  are  as  comparatively  ignoraut  as  children.  To  know  a litiie  of 
of  all  these  things  makes  up  an  educated  man,  but  to  knew  nothing  of  them 
typifies  a brute. 
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FAMILY  HERALD— USEFUL  INFORMATION 


THE  WANDERING  JEW.— A Romance,  by  Eugene  Sue. 

Chapter  CLXXIX. — The  Nuptial  Couch. 

A soft  light,  diffused  from  a spherical  lamp  of  oriental  alabaster,  sus- 
pended from  the  ceiling  by  three  silver  chains,  cast  its  gentle  beams 
around  the  bedchamber  of  Adrienne  Cardoville.  The  large  ivory  bedstead, 
inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl,  was  unoccupied,  and  half-concealed  beneath 
the  folds  of  white  muslin  and  Valenciennes  lace,  which  formed  the  light, 
transparent  curtains,  almost  as  vapoury  as  clouds.  On  the  white  marble 
mantelpiece,  from  beneath  which  the  fire  shed  its  vermilion  rays  over  the 
ermine  carpet,  stood  a large  basket,  filled,  according  to  custom,  with  an 
immense  pile  of  fresh  camelias,  with  their  beautiful  and  bright  green 
leaves.  An  exquisite  aromatic  odour,  escaping  from  a crystal  bath  of 
warm  and  perfumed  water,  was  diffused  throughout  the  chamber,  which 
adjoined  the  bath-room  of  Adrienne. 

All  around  was  calm  and  quiet.  It  was  not  yet  eleven  o’clock.  The 
ivory  door  that  was  opposite  to  that  which  led  to  the  bath-room  was  gently 
opened.  Djalma  appeared.  Two  hours  had  elapsed  since  he  had  com- 
mitted a double  murder,  believing  that  he  had  killed  Adrienne  in  a fit  of 
jealous  fury.  The  servants  of  Mademoiselle  Cardoville,  accustomed  to  the 
daily  visits  of  Djalma,  whom  they  no  longer  announced  to  her,  having 
received  no  orders  from  their  mistress  to  the  contrary,  and  being  then 
engaged  in  one  of  the  rooms  on  the  ground-floor,  had  taken  no  notice  of 
the  Indian’s  visit.  The  latter  had  never  before  entered  the  young  lady’s 
bedchamber;  but  knowing  that  her  private  apartments  were  on  the  first 
floor,  he  had  easily  discovered  it. 

At  the  moment  of  his  entrance  into  this  virginal  sanctuary  the  counte- 
nance of  Djalma  was  quite  calm,  so  completely  had  he  concealed  his  feel- 
ings. A slight  paleness  scarcely  tinged  his  brilliant  amber-coloured 
complexion.  He  wore  a purple  cachemere  robe,  with  silve  r rays;  so  that 
the  numerous  spots  of  blood  with  which  it  had  been  sprinkled  when  he 
stabbed  the  unfortunate  young  girl  and  Agricola  Baudoin  were  scarcely 
perceptible.  Djalma  closed  the  door  after  him,  and  threw  his  white  turban 
to  a distance;  for  he  felt  as  though  his  forehead  was  bound  with  a circle  of 
burning  iron.  Ilis  pale  and  handsome  countenance  was  shrouded  in  his 
black  hair.  Crossing  his  arms  over  his  bosom,  he  looked  slowly  around 
him,  and,  when  his  eyes  encountered  the  bed  of  Adrienne,  bo  started  sud- 
denly, and  his  countenance  became  the  colour  of  scarlet;  but  passing  his 
hand  over  his  brow,  he  bent  down  his  head.  He  remained  some  moments 
thoughtful,  and  motionless  as  a statue.  After  this  gloomy,  melancholy 
meditation  Djalma  fell  on  his  knees,  and  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven.  The 
countenance  of  the  Indian  wars  streaming  with  tears,  but  it  disclosed  no 
violent  passion.  Neither  hatred,  nor  despair,  nor  the  ferocious  joy  of 
appeased  vengeance  were  visible  on  his  features;  but,  if  one  may  so  say, 
they  wore  an  expression  of  grief  at  once  unaffected  and  intense.  For 
some  minutes  Dj alma’s  voice  was  stifled  by  his  sobs,  and  his  cheeks  were 
suffused  with  tears.  “Dead,  dead!”  he  murmured,  in  a choking  voice. 
“ Dead! — she  who  but  this  morning  was  so  happily  reposing  in  this  chamber. 
I have  killed  her.  Now  that  she  is  dead,  what  was  her  treachery  to  me? 
I had  no  right  to  kill  her  for  that.  She  betrayed  me;  she  loved  the  man 
whom  I have  also  murdered — she  loved  him!  It  is  unfortunate  I did  not 
know  how  to  cause  myself  to  be  preferred  to  him,”  he  added,  with  an 
expression  full  of  tenderness  and  remorse.  “ I,  a poor  unfortunate, 
untaught,  half-civilised  youth,  how  could  I hope  to  gain  her  heart? 
By  what  right?  By  what  charm?  If  she  loved  me  not,  the  fault,  no 
doubt,  was  mine.  Nevertheless,  she  always  generously  concealed  her  in- 
difference under  a display  of  affection,  in  order  that  I might  not  be 
too  unhappy.  And  for  this  I have  murdered  her!  Her  crime,  in  what 
did  it  consist?  Did  she  not  come  freely  to  me?  Did  she  not  open  her 
doors  to  me?  Has  she  not  permitted  me  to  pass  whole  days  with  her — 
with  her  alone?  Undoubtedly,  she  wished  to  love  me,  but  found  she  could 
not.  I loved  her  with  all  the  power  of  my  soul;  but  my  love  was  not  such 
as  her  heart  desired.  For  all  this,  I ought  not  to  have  murdered  her.  But 
a fatal  dizziness  took  possession  of  me,  and  that  impelled  me  on  to  crime. 
I awoke  as  from  a dream.  But  it  was  not  a dream;  for,  alas!  I have 
killed  her.  And  yet,  up  to  this  very  evening,  for  what  ineffable  happiness 
am  I indebted  to  her!  what  unspeakable  hopes!  what  a long  train  of  in- 
toxicating delights!  And  how  lias  she  made  my  heart  better,  more  noble, 
more  generous!  That  proceeded  from  her,  and  is  now,  alas!  all  that 
remains  to  me,”  added  the  Indian,  with  renewed  sobs.  “ The  treasures  ol 
the  past!  no  one  can  deprive  me  of  those — that  ought  to  console  me.  But 
why  think  of  that?  She  and  her  paramour,  I have  destroyed  them  both — 
a cowardly  murder — it  was  without  a contest  — the  ferocity  of  the  tiger, 
who  roars,  and  tears  to  pieces  innocent  prey.”  And  Djalma,  overcome  by 
grief,  buried  his  face  in  his  hands;  then,  with  the  tears  rolling  down  his 
cheeks,  he  continued,  “ I know  that  I am  about  to  destroy  myself  also;  but 
my  death  will  not  restore  her  to  life.”  And  rising  up  with  difficulty,  he 
drew  from  his  girdle  the  bloody  kandjiar  Faringhea  had  given  to  him,  and 
took  from  the  handle  of  the  weapon  the  crystal  bottle  which  contained  the 
poison;  then,  throwing  the  ensanguined  blade  upon  the  ermined  carpet,  he 
slightly  stained  its  snowy  whiteness.  “ Yes,”  continued  Djalma,  grasping 
the  bottle  in  his  convulsed  hand,  “ yes,  I know  well  that  I am  about  to  kill 
myself.  I ought  to  do  it.  Blood  for  blood.  My  death  shall  avenge  her. 
How  happened  it  that  the -steel  did  not  turn  from  her  to  me  at  the  moment 
when  I struck  her?  I cannot  tell;  hut  she  is  dead,  and  by  my  hand.  My 
heart  is  filled  with  remorse,  with  grief,  and  inexpressible  affection  for  her; 


and  on  that  account  I wish  to  die  here — here  in  thi3  chamber,”  he  con- 
tinued, with  a faltering  voice,  “ in  theelysium  of  my  bright  visions.”  Then 
he-’exclaimed,  in  heart-broken  accents,  and  burying  his  face  in  his  hands, 
“Dead,  dead!”  And  after  some  heavy  sobs,  he  added,  in  a firm  tone, 
“ and  1 shall  speedily  be  dead  too.  No,  I will  die  slowly,  not  speedily.” 
And  he  regarded  the  bottle  with  a firm  look.  “ This  poison  may,  perhaps, 
be  sudden;  or  may,  perhaps,  be  slow;  but  still  it  is  sure,  for  Faringhea 
told  me  so.  A few  drops  of  it  are  enough.  It  seems  to  me  that  when  I 
shall  be  certain  that  I am  dying,  my  remorse  will  be  less  terrible.  Yester- 
day, when  leaving  me,  she  clasped  my  hand.  Who  could  have  foreseen 
this?  No  matter!”  And,  with  a resolute  hand,  the  Indian  raised  the 
phial  to  his  lips;  and  after  having  swallowed  a few  drops  of  its  contents, 
placed  it  on  a little  ivory  table  which  stood  close  to  Adrienne’s  bed. 
“ This  liquid  is  acrid  and  burning,”  said  he.  “ Now  am  I sure  of  death. 
Oh!  that  I may  at  least  inhale  the  perfumed  odour,  and  feast  my  closing 
eyes  with  the  sight  of  this  chamber! — that  I may  be  permitted  to  lay  my 
dying  head  where  her's  so  oft  has  lain!”  And  Djalma  sunk  on  his  knees 
before  the  bed,  on  which  he  rested  his  burning  forehead. 

At  this  moment  the  ivory  door  which  led  to  the  bath-room  rolled  back 
softly  on  its  hinges,  and  Adrienne  entered  the  room.  The  young  girl  had 
just  dismissed  her  women,  who  had  assisted  at  her  night  toilet.  She  was 
clad  in  a long  muslin  dressing-gown  of  dazzling  whiteness;  her  golden 
hair  was  tastefully  bound  for  the  night  in  little  plaits,  which  formed  two 
large  bands,  imparting  to  her  enchanting  countenance  the  character  of 
loveliest  youth.  Her  snow-white  complexion  was  lightly  flushed  by  the 
warm  moisture  of  the  perfumed  bath,  into  which  she  plunged  for  a short 
time  every  night  When  she  opened  the  ivory  door,  and  placed  her  small 
rosy  foot — which  was  bare,  with  the  exception  of  a white  satin  slipper,  on 
the  ermine  carpet,  Adrienne  looked  resplendeutly  beautiful.  Happiness 
sparkled  from  her  eyes,  on  her  brow,  and  in  her  whole  bearing.  All  the 
impediments  as  to  the  form  of  the  union  she  was  about  to  contract  were 
removed;  in  two  days  she  would  be  Djalma’s;  and  the  sight  of  the  nuptial 
chamber  threw'  her  into  an  unutterable  reverie. 

The  ivory  door  had  been  opened  so  gently,  and  the  first  footsteps  of  the 
young  girl  were  so  deadened  by  the  fur  of  the  carpet,  that  Djalma,  whose 
head  was  buried  on  the  bed,  had  not  heard  her  enter.  But  suddenly  an 
exclamation  of  surprise  and  terror  struck  his  ears.  He  turned  round 
hastily.  Adrienne  stood  before  him. 

By  an  impulse  of  modesty,  Adrienne  drew  her  dressing-gown  over  her 
uncovered  bosom,  and  hastily-retreated,  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,  be- 
lieving that  Djalma,  carried  away  by  a mad  fit  of  passion,  had  introduced 
himself  into  her  bed-chamber  with  a culpable  hope. 

The  young  girl,  painfully  wounded  by  so  ungenerous  an  attempt,  was 
about  to  reproach  him,  when  her  eyes  fell  upon  the  dagger  which  he  had 
flung  upon  the  ermine  carpetr  On  beholding  this  weapon,  and  the  fearful 
expression  of  stupor  which  had  overspread  the  features  of  Djalma,  still 
motionless  and  kneeling,  with  his  body  thrown  back,  his  arms  extended, 
^his  eyes  fixed,  and  opeped  to  their  fullest  extent,  with  a white  circle  round 
them,  Adrienne,  no  longer  fearing  a love  surprise,  but  overcome  with  inde- 
scribable terror,  instead  of  avoiding  the  prince,,  advanced  a few  steps 
towards  him,  and  exclaimed  in  a faltering  tone,  pointing  to  the  dagger, 
“ My  dearest  friend,  how  is  it  that  you  are  here?  What  ails  you?  What 
is  the  meaning  of  this  poniard?” 

Djalma  made  no  reply.  The  presence  of  Adrienne  had  appeared  to  him 
at  first  as  a vision,  that  he  attributed  to  the  bewilderment  of  h is  brain, 
already  affected,  as  he  thought,  by  the  poison;  but  when  the  soft  voice  of 
the  young  girl  broke  upon  his  ear — wjien  his  heart  bounded  with  that  kind 
of  electric  shock  which  he  always  felt  when  encountering  the  glance  of  the 
woman  he  so  ardently  loved  - when  he  contemplated  that  adorable  counte- 
nance, so  beauteous,  so  fresh,  so  calm,  despite  its  expression  of  lively 
anxiety,  Djalma  felt  that  he  was  not  the  sport  of  a dream,  but  that  it  was 
really  Mademoiselle  Cardoville  who  stood  before  him.  Then,  and  in  pro- 
portion as  the  thought  took  possession  of  him,  that  Adrienne  was  not  de-id, 
and  although  he  could  not  account  for  such  a resuscitation,  the  face  of  the 
Indian  became  completely  transformed.  The  golden  pallor  of  his  com- 
plexion changed  to  warmth  and  vermilion;  his  eyes,  which  had  been 
dimmed  by  the  tears  of  remorse,  sparkled  brilliantly;  in  a word,  his  whole 
features,  that  had  lately  been  contracted  by  despair  and  terror,  expressed 
all  the  various  changes  of  a maddened,  delirious,  extatic  delight.  Advancing 
towards  Adrienne,  still  on  bis  knees,  and  raising  his  trembling  hands — too 
deeply  affected  to  be  able  to  utter  a word  - he  gazed  upon  her  with  such 
amazement,  such  love,  such  adoration,  ai  d such  gratefulness — yes,  grate- 
fulness that  she  was  living;  - that  the  young  lad}’,  fascinated  by  so  inexpli- 
cable a look,  equally  silent  and  equally  immoveable,  felt  in  the  precipitate 
pulsations  of  her  bosom  that  heavy  sensation  of  terror  foreboding  some 
frightful  mystery.  Djalma,  at  length,  clasping  his  hands,  exclaimed,  in  a 
tone  impossible  to  describe,  “You  are  not,  then,  dead!” 

“ Dead!”  repeated  the  young  girl,  in  utter  amazement, 

“It  was  not  you;  it  was  not  you  that,  I slew.  God  is  just  and  good!” 
In  uttering  these  words  with  frantic  joy,  the  unhappy  man  was  unmindful 
of  the  victim  he  had  destroyed  iu  error. 

More  and  more  terrified,  and  again  casting  her  eyes  on  the  kandjiar  upon 
the  carpet,  and  perceiving  for  the  first  time  that  it  was  bloody — a tearful 
discovery,  that  confirmed  the  words  of  Djalma  - Mademoiselle  Cardoville 
exclaimed,  “ You  commit  murder — you,  Djalma!  Oh,  my  God!  what  is  he 
talking  about?  He  surely  must  be  mad.” 

“You  live — I behold  you!”  said  Djalma,  in  a palpitating,  enraptured 
voice;  “I  see  you  there,  handsome  and  pure  as  ever;  for  it  was  not  you. 
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Oh!  no,  no!  for  had  it  been  you,  I said  truly,  rather  than  have  slain 
you,  the  steel  would  have  turned  against  myself.” 

“ You  have  committed  murder!”  exclaimed  Ihe  young  girl,  almost 
bewildered  at  so  unexpected  a disclosure,  and  clasping  her  hands  with 
horror.  “But  on  what  account?  Who  is  it  you  have  murdered?” 

“ I know  not — a being  who  resembled  you;  and  then — a man  whom  I 
believed  to  be  your  lover.  It  was  a delusion — a frightful  horrid  dream — 
as  I now  too  plainly  see.”  And  the  Indian  wept,  with  joy. 

“A  dream?  But  it  could  not  have  been  a dream— for  there  is  blood 
upon  the  dagger!”  exclaimed  Adrienne,  pointing  with  a fearful  gesture  to 
the  kandjiar.  “I  repeat  to  you,  there  is  blood  upon  the  steel.” 

“ Yes,  I threw  that  dagger  from  me  when  I had  taken  the  poison, 
believing  I had  slain  you.” 

“Poison!”  exclaimed  Adrienne,  and  her  teeth  rattled  convulsively. 

“ What  poison  ?” 

“ I thought  that  I had  slain  you,  and  I wished  to  come  here  to  die.” 

“To  die!  Why  to  die?  Oh,  merciful  God!  why  so?  To  die?  But 
who  to  die?”  exclaimed  the  young  lady,  almost  delirious. 

“ Myself,  even  as  I said,”  replied  Djalma,  with  inexpressible  sweetness, 
“I  thought  that  I had  killed  you;  anil  then  I took  poison.” 

“ You!”  said  Adrienne,  turning  pale  as  death.  “ You!” 

“ Yes.” 

“It  is  hot  true,”  said  the  young  girl,  with  a gesture  of  sublime  denial. 

“ Look !”  said  the  Indian;  and  he  turned  his  head  from  the  side  of  the  bed 
to  the  little  ivory  table,  whereon  the  crystal  phial  lay  sparkling.  By  a 
sudden  movement,  more  rapid  than  thought,  and  even,  perhaps,  than  her 
own  will,  Adrienne  flew  towards  the  table,  seized  the  phial,  and  raised  it 
to  her  covetous  lips.  Djalma,  who  had  hitherto  been  on  his  knees,  uttered 
a piercing  shriek,  made  one  bound  towards  the  young  girl,  and  snatched 
away  the  phial  which  was  almost  glued  to  her  lips. 

“ The  deed  is  done!  I have  drunk  as  much  as  you  did,”  said  Adrienne, 
with  gloomy  and  triumphant  satisfaction. 

For  a moment  there  was  the  most  fearful  silence.  Adrienne  and  Djalma 
stood  gazing  on  each  other,  mute,  motionless,  and  terrified. 

Adrienne  was  the  first  to  break  the  mournful  silence,  and  said,  in  a 
laltering  voice  she  was  vainly  endeavouring  to  render  firm,  “ Well;  what 
is  there  extraordinary  in  all  this?  You  have  committed  murder,  and 
wished  to  expiate  your  crime  by  your  own  death.  That  is  but  just.  I do 
nut  wish  to  survive  you.  AH  that  is  very  natural.  Why  do  you  gaze  at 
me  so?  This  poison  is  very  sharp  to  the  lips.  Is  its  operation  rapid? 
Tell  me,  my  Djalma.” 

The  prince  made  no  answer.  Trembling  throughout  his  whole  frame, 
he  cast  a glance  on  his  hands.  Faringhea  had  spoken  truly:  alight  violet 
colour  had  already  tinged  the  polished  nails  of  the  young  Indian.  Death 
was  approaching  slowly,  gently,  almost  insensibly,  but  surely.  Djalma, 
overwhelmed  with  despair,  in  reflecting  that  Adrienne  also  was  about  to 
die,  felt  his  courage  failing  him.  He  uttered  a heavy  groan,  hid  his  face 
in  his  hands,  his  knees  tottered  under  him,  and  he  sank  on  the  bed  close  to 
where  his  head  had  lain. 

“Already!”  exclaimed  Adrienne,  with  horror,  falling  on  her  knees  at  | 
the  teet  o!  Djalma,  “dead  so  soon!  Why  do  you  hide  your  face  from 
me?  ’ and  iti  her  terror,  she  hastily  removed  the  Indian’s  hands,  in  order  to 
gaze  upon  him;  his  countenance  was  bathed  in  tears. 

“Not  yet  dead,”  he  murmured  through  his  sobs;  “the  poison  is  slow.”  ! 
“ Ti  lie,”  exclaimed  Adrienne,  with  unspeakable  delight.  Then  she  j 
added,  while  kissiSg  the  hands  of  Djalma  with  fervent  affection,  “ Since  I 
the  poison  is  slow,  why  do  you  weep?” 

“ For  you,  for  you!”  replied  the  Indian,  in  heart-rending  accents. 

“Do  not  weep  on  my  account,”  resolutely  replied  Adrienne;  “you  have 
committed  murder— we  will  expiate  your  crime.  I know  not  what  has 
happened,  but,  by  our  love,  I swear  that  you  have  not  committed  evil  for 
Evil’s  sake!  There  must  be  some  horrible  mystery!” 

“ Under  a pretext  which  I believed,”  replied  Djalma,  in  a panting  and 
hurried  voice,  “Faringhea  conducted  me  to  a house,  and  there  he  told  me 
that  you  had  deceived  me.  1 did  not  believe  it  at  first;  but  I know  not 
what  sort  of  dizziness  took  possession  of  me,  and  speedily,  through  a misty 
light,  I beheld  you.” 

“Me!” 

“ No,  not  you,  but  a female  dressed  like  you,  and  resembling  you  so 
much,  that,  in  my  excited  state,  I gave  credit  to  the  illusion.  At  length  a 
man  came — you  hastened  towards  him.  Mad  with  fury,  I first  stabbed  the 
woman,  then  the  man.  I beheld  them  both  fall,  and  then  came  here  to 
die,  and  found  you,  as  if  to  cause  your  death.  Oh!  misery,  misery!  that 
you  should  die  for  me!”  And  Djalma,  the  man  of  such  untimehing 
energy,  burst  afresh  into  tears  a,nd  sobs,  with  all  the  weakness  of  a child. 

At  Lhe  sight  of  such  deep,  affecting,  impassioned  despair,  Adrienne,  with 
that  admirable  fortitude  which  women,  when  they  love,  alone  possess, 
thought  no  longer  but  of  consoling  Djalma.  By  an  effort  of  superhuman 
passion,  at  this  disclosure  of  the  prince,  which  revealed  an  infernal  con- 
spiracy, the  countenance  of  the  young  girl  became  so  resplendent  with 
love  and  happiness,  that  the  Indian,  gazing  on  her  with  amazement,  feared 
she  had  lost  her  reason. 

“ No  more  tears,  my  adored  lover!”  exclaimed  the  young  girl,  radiant 
with  happiness;  “no  more  tears,  but  smiles  of  love  and  joy;  take  courage. 
No,  no;  our  bitter  enemies  shall  not  triumph.” 

“ What  say  you?” 

“ ihey  wished  to  make  us  wretched;  let  us  pity  them.  Our  happiness 
shall  be  the  envy  of  the  world.”  ' 


“ Adrienne,  calm  yourself.” 

“ Oh,  I am  in  possession  of  my  reason — all  my  reason.  Listen  to  mo, 
my  adored;  now  I understand  all.  Falling  into  the  snare  these  wretches 
laid  for  you,  you  have  committed  murder!  In  this  country,  you  must 
understand,  murder  is  punished  either  by  infamy  or  death.  And  to- 
morrow, or  perhaps  this  very  night,  you  will  be  cast  into  prison;  and  our 
enemies,  no  doubt,  have  said  to  themselves,  ‘ A man  like  Prince  Djalma 
will  never  submit  either  to  infamy  or  the  scaffold;  he  will  destroy  himself 
first..  And  a woman  1 ike  Adrienne  Cardoville  will  never  survive  tho 
infamy  or  the  death  of  her  lover;  she  will  destroy  herself,  or  die  from 
despair.  And  so  there  will  be  a terrible  death  for  him,  and  a fearful  one 
for  her — and  for  ourselves,’  the  black  gowns  will  say,  ‘ the  enormous  inhe- 
ritance we  covet  so  earnestly.’  ” 

“But  for  you,  so  young,  so  handsome,  so  pure,  death  must  be  frightful! 
These  monsters  will  triumph!”  said  Djalma,  “and  will  have  reasoned 
truly.” 

“They  will  have  lied!”  exclaimed  Adrienne.  “Our  deaths  shall  be 
delightful,  transporting — for  this  poison  is  slow — and  I adore  thee,  dearest 
Djalma!” 

While  uttering  these  words,  in  a half-whisper,  and  in  a voice  palpitating 
with  deep  passion,  Adrienne,  still  reposing  on  the  knees  of  Djalma,  had 
approached  him  so  closely,  that  he  felt  the  warm  breath  of  the  young 
girl  upon  his  cheeks.  At  the  ardent  impression  produced  by  this — at  the 
beams  of  humid  flame  which  darted  from  the  large  swimming  eyes  of 
Adrienne,  whose  slightly  parted  lips  had  become  of  a brighter  scarlet,  tho 
Indian  trembled;  a burning  fire  was  consuming  him;  his  pure  blood, 
agitated  by  love  and  youth,  was  boiling  in  his  veins;  lie  had  forgot  every- 
thing, even  his  despair — for  his  approaching  death  had  as  yet  only  exhibited 
itself  to  him,  as  in  Adrienne,  by  a feverish  heat.  His  countenance,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  young  girl’s,  beamed  with  a resplendent  beauty,  almost, 
indeed,  supernatural. 

“Oh,  my  beloved — my  adored  husband,  how  beautiful  you  are!”  said 
Adrienne,  with  idolizing  passion.  “ Oh,  your  eyes,  your  brow,  your  neck, 
your  lips,  how  beautiful  they  are!  How  often  has  the  recollection  of  your 
enchanting  face,  your  beauty,  your  ardent  love,  bewildered  my  reason! 
How  often  have  1 felt  my  courage  yielding  while  awaiting  for  that  happy 
moment  which  should  make  me  yours!  Heaven  decrees  that  we  shall 
not  be  divided;  and  nothing  shall  now  diminish  the  rapture  of  our  joys. 
For  this  very  morning,  the  holy  man  who  was  to  have  blest  our  union  two 
days  hence,  received  from  me,  in  our  joint  names,  a.  princely  gift,  that  will 
smooth  the  brows  and  diffuse  happiness  among  many  of  the  afflicted. 
Therefore,  my  beloved,  why  should  we  bo  sorrowful?  Our  immortal  souls 
shall  exhale  in  sighs  of  mutual  love,  and  ascend,  still  rapturous  with  joy, 
to  that  adorable  God  who  is  all  love !” 

“ Adrienne!” 

“ Djalma!” 

* * * * * 

The  light  transparent  curtains  veiled,  like  a cloud,  their  nuptial  and 
funereal  couch. 

Two  hours  after,  Adrienne  arid  Djalma  breathed  their  lust  sigh,  locked 
in  each  other’s  arms. 

Chapter  CLXXX. — A Meeting. 

Adrienne  and  Djalma  died  on  the  30th  of  May.  The  following  scene  took 
place  on  the  31st — the  eve  of  the  day  fixed  for  the  final  meeting  of  the 
descendants  of  Marius  Rennepont. 

The  reader,  no  doubt,  recollects  the  situation  of  the  apartment  occupied 
by  M.  Hardy,  in  the  house  of  retreat  belonging  to  the  reverend  fathers,  in 
Vaugirard-street  —a  gloomy  and  sequestered  abode,  the  furthermost  room 
of  which  looked  into  a dull  little  garden,  planted  with  yew  trees  and 
surrounded  by  high  walls.  In  order  to  arrive  at  this  retired  chamber,  it 
was  necessary  to  cross  two  large  rooms,  the  doors  of  which,  when  shut, 
intercepted  all  noise  and  all  communication  from  without. 

This  being  remembered,  we  will  proceed.  For  the  last  three  or  four 
days,  Father  d’Aigrigny  had  occupied  this  chamber;  not  that  he  had  chosen 
it,  but  he  had  been  induced  to  accept  it,  under  pretexts  that  were  plausible 
enough,  as  stated  by  the  reverend  father,  the  steward  of  the  house,  who  had 
acted  at  the  instigation  of  Rodin.  It  was  about  noon.  Father  d’Aigrigny 
was  seated  in  an  arm-chair  near  the  window,  looking  into  the  gloomy  little 
garden,  with  a morning  paper  in  his  hand,  wherein,  among  the  Baris  news, 
he  read : — 

“ Eleven  o'clock  at  Night. — A horrible  and  tragical  event  has  cast  terror 
throughout  the  Richelieu  quarter.  A twofold  assassination  has  been  com- 
mitted on  a young  girl  and  a young  mechanic.  The  girl  was  struck  dead 
at  once  by  the  blow  of  a dagger;  but  there  are  hopes  of  saving  the  young 
man’s  life.  Jealous}',  it  is  said,  was  the  cause  of  the  crime.  Tho  officers 
of  justice  are  in  pursuit  of  the  assassin.  We  shall  to-morrow  give  the  full 
particulars.” 

After  reading  these  lines,  Father  d’Aigrigny  threw  the  paper  on  the 
table,  and  became  very  thoughtful.  “ It  almost  surpasses  belief !”  said  he, 
with  bitter  envy,  thinking  of  Rodin.  “ Here,  then,  he  has  arrived  at  the 
end  at  which  he  aimed.  Scarcely  one  of  his  prognostications  lias  failed. 
That  family  has  been  annihilated  by  the  working  of  their  passions  alone, 
whether  good  or  bad,  as  he  knew  how  to  set  them  in  motion.  He  declared 
that  he  would  do  it.  Oh,  yes,  it  must  be  confessed,”  added  Father 
d’Aigrigny,  with  a jealous,  hateful  smile,  “ Father  Rodin  is  a dissembling, 
crafty,  patient,  energetic,  persevering  man,  and  of  the  highest  intellect. 
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Who  would  have  supposed,  a few  months  since,  when  he  was  writing;  under 
my  directions,  like  a humble,  discreet  socius,  that  this  man  had,  for  a long 
time  previously,  been  indulging  in  a most  audacious,  a most,  inordinate 
ambition,  and  that  he  had  dared  to  cast  his  eyes  even  to  the  holv  see  itself — - 
that  by  means  of  intrigues  marvellously  well  planned,  and  corruption 
pursued  with  incredible  skill,  in  the  very  bosom  of  the  sacred  college,  these 
views  were  not  altogether  unreasonable;  and  that  speedily,  perhaps,  his 
infernal  ambition  might  have  been  realised,  if,  for  some  time  past,  as  I 
have  been  given  to  understand,  the  secret  workings  of  this  astonishingly 
dangerous  man  had  not  been  pryed  into  without  his  knowing  of  it?  Ah,” 
continued  Father  d’Aigrigny,  with  a smile  of  irony  and  triumph,  “ ah,  you 
foul  creature!  you  wished  to  play  the  character  of  Sextus-Quintus;  and 
not  content  with  so  bold  an  imagination,  you  would,  in  the  event  of  your 
success,  have  annulled,  or.  at  least,  have  drafted  our  compan)'  into  the 
papacy,  just  in  the  same  manner  as  the  sultan  has  absorbed  the  Janissaries. 
Ah,  you  would  merely  have  used  us  as  a stepping-stone!  Oh!  you 
have  bent,  humbled,  and  crushed  me  by  your  insolent  contempt!  But, 
patience!”  added  Father  d’Aigrigny,  with  repressed  delight,  “patience! 
the  day  of  retribution  is  fast  approaching.  I only  am  the  depositary  of 
our  general’s  will;  even  Father  Caboceini  himself,  who  has  been  sent  hither 
as  socius,  is  not  acquainted  with  it.  The  fate  of  Father  Rodin  is  then  in 
my  hands.  Ah,  he  does  not  know  what  is  in  store  for  him!  In  this 
Rennepont  business,  which  I admit  he  has  conducted  most  admirably,  he 
thinks  that  he  has  dispossessed  us,  and  succeeded  for  himself  alone;  but 
to-morrow ” 

The  attention  of  Father  d’Aigrigny  was  suddenly  taken  off  from  these 
agreeable  reflections  by  hearing  the  opening  of  the  doors  of  the  rooms 
which  led  to  the  one  he  was  in.  And  just  at  the  moment  he  turned  his 
head  to  see  w'ho  was  entering,  the  door  of  the  room  revolved  on  its  hinges, 
and  Father  d’Aigrigny,  making  a hasty  movement,  became  the  colour  of 
scarlet. 

Marshal  Simon  stood  before  him;  and  behind  the  marshal,  in  the  shade, 
Father  d’Aigrigny  perceived  the  cadaverous  countenance  of  Rodin.  The 
latter,  after  casting  on  Father  d’Aigrigny  a glance  of  diabolical  pleasure, 
speedily  disappeared,  closed  the  door,  and  left  Father  d’Aigrigny  and 
Marshal  Simon  together. 

The  father  of  Rose  and  Blanche  was  so  altered  as  with  difficulty  to  be 
recognized.  His  grey  ha.irhad  become  quite  white.  A thick  beard,  which 
had  not  been  shaved  for  some  da3's,  bristled  on  his  pale,  marble,  careworn 
cheeks;  his  hollow,  red,  glaring,  restless  eyes  wore  an  expression  of 
haggard  wildness.  He  was  enveloped  in  a large  cloak,  and  a black  cravat 
was  tied  carelessly  about  his  neck. 

Rodin,  as  if  by  accident,  double  locked  the  door  on  quitting  the  room. 

As  soon  as  he  foundhimself  alone  with  the  Jesuit,  the  marshal,  by  a hasty 
action,  dropped  his  cloak  from  his  shoulders;  and  Father  d’Aigrigny  then 
perceived  that  he  had  two  naked  swords  passed  through  a black  silk  hand- 
kerchief which  served  him  for  a sasb. 

Father  d’Aigrigay  knew  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended.  He 
remembered,  that,  some  days  previously,  Rodin  had  obstinately  enquired 
of  him  what  he  would  do  if  the  marshal  were  to  strike  him  a blow  on  the 
face.  Undoubtedly,  Father  d’Aigrigny,  who  thought  he  held  the  fate  of 
Rodin  in  his  hands,  had  been  driven  into  a corner  by  him,  from  which 
there  was  no  possible  escape;  for  he  knew  that,  as  the  two  outer  chambers 
were  locked,  there  was  no  possibility  of  his  making  himself  heard,  were  he 
to  call  for  assistance;  and  the  high  walls  of  the  garden  merely  separated 
it  from  open  fields,  wherein  there  were  no  houses.  The  first  idea  that  shot 
across  his  mind,  and  which  seemed  to  be  a very  natural  one,  was,  that 
Rodin,  either  by  his  communications  from  Rome,  or  by  his  incredible 
penetration,  had  discovered  that  his  fate  depended  entirely  on  Father 
d’Aigrigny,  and  hoped  to  get  rid  of  him  by  sacrificing  him  to  the  vengeance 
of  the  father  of  Rose  and  Blanche. 

The  marshal,  who  had  not  yet  spoken,  untied  the  handkerchief  he  had 
used  as  a sash,  laid  the  two  swords  on  the  table,  and  folding  his  arms  across 
his  bosom,  advanced  with  a slow  step  to  Father  d’Aigrigny.  Thus  were 
they  face  to  face — these  two  men,  who,  during  the  whole  of  their  military 
career,  had  viewed  each  other  with  implacable  hatred,  and  who  had  con- 
tended against  each  other  in  two  hostile  camps,  and  who  had  already 
encountered  each  other  in  a sanguinary  duel  without  quarter— these  two 
men,  one  of  whom,  Marshal  Simon,  had  come  to  call  the  other  to  account 
for  the  death  of  hi3  daughters. 

At  the  approach  of  the  marshal,  Father  d’Aigrigny  rose  from  his  seat. 
He  was  dressed  in  a black  cassock,  which  increased  the  contrast  of  the 
paleness  ot  his  features,  that  had  succeeded  to  their  sudden  flush.  For  a 
lew  seconds  these  two  men  continued  standing  face  to  face,  without  either 
of  them  uttering  a word. 

The  marshal  looked  fearful,  from  his  paternal  despair;  the  calmness  of 
his  features,  inexorable  as  fate,  was  more  terrible  than  the  most  furious 
transports  of  rage.  “ My  children  are  dead !”  he  at  length  said  to  the 
Jesuit,  in  a . slow  and  hollow  voice,  being  the  first  to  break  the  silence,  “ and 
your  life  must  answer  to  me  for  them.” 

“ Sir,”  exclaimed  Father  d’Aigrigny,  “ hear  me.  Do  not  believe ” 

“Your  life  must  answer  for  them,”  repeated  the  marshal,  interrupting 
the  Jesuit.  “Your  hatred  pursued  my  wife  even  in  exile,  where  she 
perished.  You  and  your  accomplices  decoyed  my  children  to  certain 
death.  For  twenty  years  you  have  been  my  evil  demon.  Enough!  I must 
have  your  life;  and  I will  have  it!” 

“ My  life  belongs,  in  the  first  place,  to  God,”  pioudy  replied  Father 
’Aigrigny ; “ and  then  to  him  who  wishes  to  take  it.  ’ 


“We  will  combat  unto  death  in  this  chamber,”  said  the  marshal.  “ And 
as  I have  come  to  avenge  my  wife  and  children,  I am  quite  cool.” 

“ Sir,”  calmly  replied  Father  d’Aigrigny,  “ you  forget  that  my  character 
prohibits  me  from  fighting.  F ormerly,  I accepted  the  duel  you  proposed 
to  me;  hut  now  my  position  is  altered.” 

“ Ah!”  said  the  marshal,  with  a scornful  sneer.  “You  refuse  to  fight, 
then,  because  you  are  a priest?” 

“ Yes,  sir,  because  I am  a priest.” 

“ Then,  because  it  happens  that  he  is  a priest,  a wretch  like  you  is  to 
assure  himself  of  impunity,  and  he  may  shelter  his  cowardice  and  his 
crimes  under  a black  gown?” 

“ I do  not  understand  a word  of  your  accusation,  sir.  At  all  events,  the 
law  is  open  to  you,”  said  Father  d’Aigrigny,  biting  his  lips,  that  were  livid 
with  rage,  for  he  deeply  felt  the  insult  that  had  been  offered  to  him  by  the 
marshal.  “ If  you  have  anything  to  complain  of,  address  yourself  to  the 
tribunals  of  justice:  she  is  impartial  to  all.” 

Marshal  Simon  shrugged  his  shoulders  with  fierce  disdain.  “ Your 
crimes  would  escape  justice;  and  although  she  might  punish  them,  I will 
not  now  give  up  my  chance  of  avenging  them.  After  all  the  injury  you 
have  indicted  on  me — after  all  that  you  have  robbed  mo  of” — and,  at  the 
recollection  of  his  children,  the  marshal’s  voice  faltered,  but  he  speedily 
resumed  his  awful  calmness — “ you  may  easily  imagine  that  I live  only  for 
revenge;  but  it  must  ho  a revenge  that  I can  enjoy — in  feeling  your 
cowardly  heart  palpitating  at  the  point  of  my'  sword.  Our  last  duel  was 
merely  child’s  play;  but  this — oh!  you  shall  soon  see  what  this  will  be!” 
And  the  marshal  walked  up  to  the  table  on  which  he  had  placed  the 
swords. 

Father  d’Aigrigny  needed  all  the  control  he  possessed  over  himself  to 
keep  within  bounds.  The  implacable  hatred  he  always  entertained  to- 
wards Marshal  Simon,  and  his  insulting  provocations,  awakened  in  him  a 
thousand  heartburnings.  He,  however,  replied,  in  a tone  of  calmness, 
“ Once  for  all,  I repeat,  sir,  that  the  character  I now  hold  will  prevent  me 
from  fighting.” 

“You  refuse,  then?”  said  the  marshal,  turning  round,  and  approaching 
him. 

« I do.” 

“ Positively?” 

“Positively;  nothing  shall  compel  me  to  do  it.” 

“ Nothing?” 

“Wo,  sir,  nothing.” 

“ We  shall  see,”  said  the  marshal,  and  his  hand  fell  heavily  on  the  cheek 
of  Father  d’Aigrigny. 

The  Jesuit  uttered  a yell  of  fury.  All  the  blood  in  his  body  mounted 
to  his  face,  which  had  been  so  rudely  struck.  The  courage  of  the  man,  for 
he  was  really  brave,  revolted.  His  old  soldier’s  feeling  returned,  despite  of 
himself.  His  eyes  sparkled,  he  ground  his  teeth,  clenched  his  fists,  and 
made  a step  towards  the  marshal,  exclaiming,  “ The  swords,  the  swords!” 
But  suddenly  recollecting  the  proximity  of  Rodin,  and  the  interest  he  had 
in  pushing  forward  this  duel,  he  gathered — in  his  wish  to  escape  from  the 
diabolical  snare  his  former  socius  had  laid  for  him —the  courage  to  restrain 
his  violent  resentment. 

To  the  momentary  excitement  of  Father  d’Aigrigny  suddenly  succeeded 
a calmness  full  of  contrition;  and  desirous  of  supporting  his  character  to 
the  end,  he  knelt  down,  and  bowing  his  head,  he  struck  his  bosom  with 
penitence,  saying,  “ Pardon  me,  0 Lord,  for  having  given  way  to  a fit  of 
anger;  and,  above  all,  pardon  him  who  has  so  insulted  me!”  Despite  his 
apparent  resignation,  the  voice  of  the  Jesuit  was  profoundly  tremulous. 
He  seemed  to  feel  as  though  a burning  iron  was  on  his  cheek;  for  it  was 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  either  as  a soldier  or  a priest,  that  such  an  insult 
had  been  inflicted  on  him.  He  had  thrown  himself  on  his  knees  as  much 
from  mummery  as  to  avoid  meeting  the  marshal’s  gaze,  fearing,  if  he  en- 
countered it,  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  restrain  himself,  but  that  he 
should  give  vent  to  his  impetuous  resentment. 

When  he  saw  the  Jesuit  fall  on  his  knees,  and  heard  his  hypocritical 
invocation,  the  marshal,  who  had  already  placed  his  hand  on  his  sword, 
trembled  with  indignation,  and  exclaimed,  “Stand  up,  villain!  wretch! 
rise  up  this  moment!”  And  with  his  boot  the  marshal  rudely  kicked 
him. 

At  this  fresh  insult  Father  d’Aigrigny  leaped  up,  and  bounded  as  though 
he  had  been  moved  by  a steel  spring.  It  was  too  much — he  could  endure 
it  no  longer.  Transported,  blinded  by  rage,  he  rushed  to  the  table  where 
the  other  sword  was  lying,  seized  it,  and  exclaimed,  grinding  his  teeth, 

“ Ah,  since  you  must  have  blood,  be  it  so!  Blood,  blood!  and  yours,  if  I 
can ! ” And  the  Jesuit,  with  all  the  vigour  of  manhood,  his  face  purple 
with  rage,  and  his  large  grey  eyes  sparkling  with  hatred,  put  himself  on 
guard  with  all  the  ease  and  ability  of  a practised  swordsman. 

“ At  last!”  exclaimed  the  marshal,  preparing  to  cross  swords. 

But  again  reflection  came  to  extinguish  the  fierce  anger  of  Father 
d’Aigrigny.  He  thought  afresh  that  this  hazardous  duel  would  crown  the 
wishes  of  Rodin,  whose  fate  he  held  in  his  hands — whom  he  was  in  his  turn 
about  to  crush,  and  whom  he  detested  more,  perhaps,  than  he  hated  the 
marshal.  Therefore,  despite  the  fury  that  possessed  him — despite  the 
secret  hope  he  entertained  of  becoming  victorious  in  the  combat,  for  he 
felt  that  he  was  full  of  strength  and  health,  while  heavy  grief  had  under- 
mined the  marshal — the  Jesuit  again  calmed  himself,  and,  to  the  profound 
amazement  of  the  soldier,  he  lowered  the  point  of  his  sword,  saying,  “ I am 
a minister  of  the  Lord,  and  ought  not  to  shed  blood.  Once  again,  there- 
fore, I implore  pardon,  O Lord!  and  pardon  also  for  that  brother  who  has 
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excited  lay  wrath!”  And  then,  placing  the  blade  of  his  sword  under  his 
foot,  he  gave  the  handle  a hasty  jerk,  and  broke  the  steel  in  two. 

The  duel  now  appeared  to  be  impossible.  Father  d’Aigrigny  himself 
had  thus  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  give  way  to  fresh  violence,  of  which  he 
felt  the  imminence  and  the  danger. 

Marshal  Simon  stood  for  a moment  mute  and  motionless  with  surprise 
and  indignation;  for  it  seemed  to  him  also  that  the  duel  was  impossible. 
But,  suddenly,  following  the  Jesuit’s  example,  the  marshal  placed  his 
sword  under  his  foot,  and  broke  the  blade  nearly  in  half,  as  Father 
d’Aigrigny  had  broken  his;  then  taking  up  the  pointed  piece,  which  was 
about  eighteen  inches  in  length,  he  untied  his  black  silk  cravat,  rolled  it 
round  the  broken  end,  thus  converting  it  into  a dagger,  and  said  to  Father 
d’Aigrigny,  “ Now,  then,  for  poniards!” 

Aghast  at  such  coolness,  such  determined  bitterness,  Father  d’Aigrigny 
exclaimed,  “Why,  you  must  be  a devil!” 

“No!  I am  a father  whose  children  have  been  murdered!”  said  the 
marshal,  in  a sullen  tone,  securing  his  dagger  in  his  hand,  while  a fugitive 
tear  dimmed  his  eye,  which  soon,  however,  resumed  its  wildness  and  anger. 

Tiie  Jesuit  observed  the  tear.  There  was  something  in  this  mixture  of 
vindictive  hatred  and  paternal  grief,  so  terrible,  so  sacred,  and  so 
menacing,  that,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life.  Father  d’Aigrigny  experienced 
a sensation  of  fear — of  cowardly,  ignoble  fear — fear  for  his  life.  So  long 
as  it  was  confined  to  a combat  with  swords,  wherein  cunning,  skill,  and 
experience  prove  such  powerful  auxiliaries  to  courage,  he  had  no  more 
to  do  than  to  repress  the  bursts  of  his  fury  and  his  hatred;  but  in  a combat 
of  hand  to  hand,  face  to  face,  heart  to  heart — for  a moment  he  trembled, 
turned  pale,  and  exclaimed — “A  butchery  with  knives — never!” 

The  accent  and  the  physiognomy  of  the  Jesuit  so  thoroughly  betrayed 
his  terror,  that  the  marshal  was  struck  by  it,  and  exclaimed  in  anguish, 
fearing  that  his  vengeance  would  be  unappeased,  “ Why,  he  must  be  a real 
coward,  then.  This  wretch  possesses  only  the  courage  and  the  conceit  of 
a fencing  ••master!  This  miserable  renegade — this  traitor  to  his  country— 
whom  I have  buffetted,  kicked — for  I have  buffetted  you,  marquis  of  a 
good  old  family!  I have  kicked  you,  marquis  of  honourable  descent! — you, 
the  disgrace  of  your  name- — the  disgrace  of  all  brave  and  noble  men, 
whether  of  ancient  or  modern  origin!  Ah!  it  is  not  from  hypocrisy,  it  is 
not  from  design,  as  I at  first  thought,  that  you  refused  to  fight;  it  is  from 
cowardice!  Ah,  the  excitement  of  war  or  the  presence  of  witnesses  was 
necessary  to  infuse  courage  into  your  heart.” 

“Have  a care,  sir!”  said  Father  d’Aigrigny,  stammering  through  his 
clenched  teeth;  for,  at  these  crushing  sarcasms,  rage  and  hatred  almost 
made  him  forget  his  fear. 

“It  is  necessary,  then,  that  I should  spit  in  your  face  to  rouse  the  little 
blood  you  have  left  in  your  veins!”  exclaimed  the  exasperated  marshal. 

“Oh!  this  is  too  much,  too  much!”  said  the  Jesuit.  And  be  rushed 
towards  the  pointed  piece  of  the  broken  sword  that  lay  at  his  feet, 
repeating,  “It  is  too  much!” 

“It  is  not  enough!”  said  the  marshal,  with  panting  breath.  “There, 
Judas!”  And  he  spat  in  his  face.  “Aud  if  you  will  not  fight  now,” 
added  the  marshal,  “ I will  annihilate  you  with  the  blows  of  a chair,  infa- 
mous murderer  of  my  children!” 

Father  d’Aigrigny,  on  receiving  this  last  outrage,  the  extreme  that  a 
man,  already  insulted,  could  possibly  receive,  entirely  lost  his  self-posses- 
sion; he  forgot  his  interests,  his  resolution,  his  fear  — he  forgot  even 
Rodin.  The  burnings' of  an  unbridled  revenge  were  all  he  felt;  and  when 
once  he  had  resumed  his  courage,  instead  of  having  any  fears  about  the 
struggle,  lie  congratulated  himself,  on  comparing  his  vigorous  strength 
with  the  haggard  appearance  of  the  marshal,  who  was  almost  worn  out  by 
sorrow;  for  in  such  an  encounter — a brutal,  savage  encounter,  body  to 
body — physical  power  would  be  of  an  immense  advantage.  Father 
d’Aigrigny,  in  an  instant,  rolled  his  handkerchief  round  the  piece  of  the 
sword  he  had  picked  up,  aud  rushed  upon  the  marshal,  who  intrepidly 
received  the  attack. 

During  the  short  time  this  unequal  struggle  lasted— for  the  marshal  had 
for  some  days  been  a prey  to  a burning  fever,  that  bad  undermined  his 
strength — the  two  combatants,  mute  and  exasperated,  did  not  utter  a word 
or  an  exclamation.  Had  any  one  been  present  at  this  horrible  scene,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  have  said  how  or  where  the  blows 
were  dealt;  he  could  only  have  seen  two  fearful,  convulsive,  livid  heads, 
lowered,  raised,  or  thrown  back,  according  to  the  incidents  of  the  struggle 
— with  their  arms,  now  as  rigid  as  bars  of  iron,  now  twisted  like  serpents, 
across  the  rapid  undulations  of  the  marshal’s  blue  frock  coat  and  the  black 
cassock  of  the  Jesuit,  and  the  steel  shining  like  the  swift  lightning — he 
could  only  have  heard  some  heavy  stamping  of  the  feet,  or  occasionally 
some  deep  breathing. 

At  the  end  of  rather  more  than  two  minutes,  the  adversaries  fell,  and 
rolled  over  each  other.  One  of  them,  Father  d’Aigrigny,  by  a strong 
effort,  disengaged  his  arms  which  were  entangled,  and  raised  himself  on 
his  knees,  but  his  arms  fell  down  heavily;  and  then,  the  expiring  voice  of 
the  marshal  murmured  the  following  words — “My  children!  Dagobert!” 

“ I have  slain  him!  ’ said  the  faint  voice  of  Father  d’Aigrigny,  “ but  I 
feel  that  I am  myself  mortally  wounded.” 

Resting  one  hand  on  the  ground,  the  Jesuit  raised  the  other  to  his 
bosom;  his  cassock  was  riddled  with  stabs.  But  the  swords  they  used,  of 
the  description  called  biscayan,  being  triangular  and  very  sharp,  the  blood, 
instead  of  flowing  outwardly,  was  absorbed  within.  “Oh!  I atn  dying!  I 
am  suffocated!”  said  Father  d’Aigrigny,  whose  changing  features  already 
announced  the  approach  of  death. 
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At  this  moment,  the  key  wa3  twice  turned  in  the  lock  with  a dry, 
creaking  sound.  Rodin  appeared  on  the  threshold  of  the  door,  and 
putting  bis  head  forward,  said,  in  a humble,  subdued  tone — “ May  1 come 
in?” 

At  this  atrocious  piece  of  irony,  Father  d’Aigrigny  made  a movement  to 
rush  upon  Rodin,  but  falling  on  one  of  his  hands,  lie  uttered  a deep  groan : 
the  blood  was  choking  him.  “ Ah,  monster  of  hell!”  he  murmured,  casting 
a look  of  rage  and  agony  upon  Rodin,  “it  is  you  who  have  caused  my 
death!” 

“ I always  told  you,  my  very  dear  father,  that  your  old  leaven  of  a soldier 
would  be  fatal  to  you!”  replied  Rodin,  with  a dreadful  sneer.  “ It  was  only 
a few  days  ago  that  I cautioned  you,  and  recommended  you  to  submit 
patiently  to  the  taunts  of  this  fighting  man,  who,  however,  will  never  fight 
again.  And  it  is  very  proper  that  it  should  be  so;  for,  in  the  first  place, 
as  the  Scripture  declares — ‘ He  who  killeth  with  the  sword,  shall  die  by  the 
sword;’  and  in  the  next,  Marshal  Simon  would  have  been  the  heir  to  his 
daughters — and  that  being  the  case,  between  ourselves,  how  would  you  have 
wished  me  to  have  acted,  my  very  dear  father?  It  was  necessary  to 
sacrifice  you  to  the  common  interests;  and  the  more  so,  as  I was  aware 
what  you  had  in  reserve  for  me  to-morrow.  But  old  birds  are  not  cauyht 
with  chaff.” 

“ Before  I die,”  said  Father  d’Aigrigny,  in  a weakened  tone,  “ 1 will 
unmask  you!” 

“ Oh,  no,  you  will  not,”  said  Rodin,  shrewdly  shaking  his  head;  “no,  no! 
for  I alone — I will  confess  you,  if  need  be !” 

“ Oh,  that  is  indeed  terrifying!”  murmured  Father  d’Aigrigny,  whose 
eyelids  were  now  becoming  heavy.  “ May  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  me — 
if  it  be  not  too  late.  Alas!  I am  now  in  my  last  moments — I have  been  a 
great  sinner.” 

“And  a great  simpleton  also!”  added  Rodin,  shrugging  his  shoulders; 
and  contemplating  the  tortures  of  his  accomplice  with  cool  contempt. 

Father  d’Aigrigny  had  but  a very  few  minutes  to  live. 

Rodin  perceived  it,  and  said  to  himself,  “It  is  now  time  that  I should 
call  assistance,”  which  he  immediately  did,  by  shouting  with  a terrified, 
alarmed,  and  bewildered  air  through  the  court-yard.  His  outcries  were 
speedily  answered.  But,  as  he  had  said,  Rodin  never  quitted  Father 
d’Aigrigny  until  the  latter  had  yielded  his  last  breath. 

**■**»*# 

At  night,  alone  in  the  solitude  of  his  chamber,  by  the  glimmer  of  a small 
lamp,  Rodin  was  absorbed  in  a sort  of  ecstatic  contemplation  before  the 
portrait  of  Sextus  Quintus.  The  large  house-clock  slowly  struck  the 
midnight  hour.  At  the  vibration  of  the  last  stroke,  Rodin  raised  him- 
self in  all  the  savage  majesty  of  his  infernal  triumph,  and  exclaimed, 
“ It  is  now  the  first  of  June,  and  the  Renneponts  are  extinct!  Mcthinks 
I hear  the  clock  striking  at  Saint  Peter’s,  at  Rome!” 

(To  be  continued .) 


A THRILLING  SKETCH. 


The  following  graphic  sketch  of  an  incident  which  occurred  some  years 
since,  at  the  Natural  Bridge  in  Virginia,  comprises  a passage  in  a lecture 
on  genius,  delivered  by  the  celebrated  Elihu  Burritt,  the  learned  black- 
smith:— 

The  scene  opens  with  a view  of  the  great  natural  bridge  in  Virginia. 
There  are  three  or  four  lads  standing  in  the  channel  below,  looking  up 
with  awe  to  the  vast  arch  of  unhewn  rocks,  with  the  almighty  bridge  over 
these  everlasting  abutments  when  the  morning  stars  sang  together.  The 
little  piece  of  sky  spanning  those  measureless  piers,  is  full  of  stars  although 
it  is  mid-day.  It  is  almost  five  hundred  feet  from  where  (hey  stand,  up 
those  perpendicular  bulwarks  of  limestoue,  to  the  key  rock  of  the  vast 
arch,  which  appears  to  them  only  the  size  of  a man’s  hand.  The  silence  of 
death  is  rendered  more  impressive  by  the  little  stream  that  falls  from  rock 
to  rock  down  the  channel.  The  sun  is  darkened,  and  the  boys  have  un  - 
consciously uncovered  their  heads,  as  if  standing  in  the  presence  cham- 
ber of  the  Majesty  of  the  whole  earth.  At  last  this  feeling  begins  to  wear 
away;  they  begin  to  look  around  them.  They  see  the  names  of  hundreds 
cut  in  the  limestone  abutments.  A new  feeling  comes  over  their  hearts, 
and  their  knives  are  in  hand  in  an  instant.  “ What  man  lias  done  man 
can  do,”  is  their  watchword,  while  they  draw  themselves  up  and  carve  their 
names  a foot  above  those  of  a hundred  full-grown  men,  who  had  been 
there  before  them. 

They  are  all  satisfied  with  this  feat  of  physical  exertion,  except  one, 
whose  example  illustrates  perfectly  the  forgotten  truth,  that  there  is  no 
royal  road  to  intellectual  eminence.  This  ambitious  youth  sees  a name 
just  above  his  reach,  a name  that  will  be  green  in  the  memory  of  the 
world,  when  those  of  Alexander,  Caesar,  and  Bonaparte  shall  rot  in 
oblivion.  It  was  the  name  of  Washington.  Before  he  marched  with 
Braddock  to  the  fatal  field,  he  had  been  there,  and  left  his  name  a foot 
above  ail  his  predecessors.  It  was  a glorious  thought  of  a boy  to  write 
Lis  name  side  by  side  with  that  of  the  great  father  of  his  country.  He 
grasps  his  knife  with  a firm  hand — and  clinging  to  a little  jutting  crag,  ho 
cuts  again  into  the  limestone,  about  a foot  above  where  he  stands;  but  as 
he  puts  his  feet  and  hands  into  those  gains,  and  draws  himself  carefully  to 
his  full  length,  he  finds  himself  a foot  above  every  name  chronicled  in  that 
mighty  wall.  While  his  companions  are  regarding  him  with  concern  and 
admiration,  he  cuts  his  name  in  huge  capitals,  large  and  deep,  into  that 
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flinty  album.  His  knife  is  still  in  his  hand,  and  strength  in  his  sinews, 
and  a newly  created  aspiration  in  his  heart. 

Again  he  cuts  another  niche,  and  again  he  carves  his  name  in  large  ca- 
pitals. This  is  not  enough.  Heedless  of  the  entreaties  of  his  companions, 
he  cuts  and  climbs  again.  The  graduations  of  his  ascending  scale  grow 
wider  apart.  He  measures  his  length  at  everj'  gain  he  cuts.  The  voice 
of  his  friends  wax  weaker  and  weaker,  till  their  words  are  finally  lost  on 
his  ear.  He  now  for  the  first  time  casts  a look  beneath  him.  Had  that 
glance  lasted  a moment,  that  moment  would  have  been  his  last.  He  clings 
with  a convulsive  shudder  to  his  little  niche  in  the  rock.  An  awful  abyss 
awaits  his  almost  certain  fall.  He  is  faint  with  severe  exertion,  and 
trembling  from  the  sadden  view  of  the  dreadful  destruction  to  which  he  is 
exposed.  His  knife  is  worn  half  way  to  the  haft.  He  can  hear  the  voices, 
but  not  the  words,  of  his  terror-stricken  companions  below.  What  a mo- 
ment! What  a meagre  chance  to  escape  destruction!  There  is  no  re- 
tracing his  steps.  It  is  impossible  to  put  his  hands  into  the  same  niche 
with  his  feet,  and  retain  his  hold  a moment.  His  companions  instantly 
perceive  this  new  and  fearful  dilemma,  and  await  his  fall  with  emotions 
that  “ freeze  their  young  blood.”  He  is  too  high,  too  faint  to  ask  for  his 
father  and  mother,  his  brothers  and  sisters,  to  come  and  witness  or  avert 
his  destruction.  But  one  of  his  companions  anticipates  his  desire.  Swift 
as  the  wind  he  bounds  down  the  channel,  and  the  fatal  situation  of  the  boy 
is  told  upon  his  father’s  hearthstone. 

Minutes  of  almost  eternal  length  roll  on,  and  there  were  hundreds  stand- 
ing in  that  rocky  channel,  and  hundreds  on  the  ridge  above,  all  holding 
their  breath  and  awaiting  the  fearful  catastrophe.  The  poor  boy  hears  the 
hum  of  new  and  numerous  voices,  both  above  and  below.  He  can  just 
distinguish  the  tones  of  his  father’s  voice,  who  is  shouting  with  all  the 
energy  of  despair,  “William!  William!  don’t  look  down!  Your  mother, 
and  Henry,  and  Harriet,  are  all  here  praying  for  you.  Don’t  look  down. 
Keep  your  eyes  towards  the  top.” 

The  boy  didn’t  look  down — his  eyes  are  fixed  like  a flint  towards  hea- 
ven, and  his  young  heart  on  Him  who  reigns  there.  He  grasps  again  his 
knife.  He  cuts  another  niche,  and  another  foot  is  added  to  the  hundreds 
that  remove  him  from  the  reach  of  human  help  from  below.  How  care- 
fully he  uses  his  wasting  blade!  How  anxiously  he  selects  the  softest  place 
in  that  pier!  How  he  avoids  every  flinty  grain!  How  he  economises  his 
physical  powers!  Besting  a moment  at  each,  again  he  cuts.  How  every 
motion  is  watched  from  below!  There  stand  his  father,  mother,  brother, 
and  sister,  on  the  very  spot  where,  if  he  falls,  he  will  not  fall  alone. 

The  sun  is  half  down  the  west.  The  lad  had  made  fifty  additional  niches 
in  the  mighty  wall,  and  now  finds  himself  directly  under  the  middle  of  that 
vast  arch  of  rocks,  earth,  and  trees.  He  must  cut  his  way  in  a new  direc- 
tion, to  get  over  this  overhanging  mountain.  The  inspiration  of  hope  is 
dying  in  his  bosom;  its  vital  heat  is  fed  by  the  increased  shouts  of  hundreds 
perched  upon  cliffs  and  trees,  and  others  who  stand  with  ropes  in  their  hands 
on  the  bridge  above  or  with  ladders  below.  Fifty  gains  more  must  be  cut 
before  the  longest  rope  can  reach  him.  His  wasting  blade  again  strikes  into 
the  limestone. 

The  boy  is  emerging  painfully,  foot  by  foot,  from  under  that  lofty  arch. 
Spliced  ropes  are  ready  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  leaning  over  the 
outer  edge  of  the  bridge.  Two  minutes  more,  and  all  will  be  over.  That 
blade  is  worn  to  the  last  half-inch.  The  boy’s  head  reels;  his  eyes  are 
starting  from  their  sockets.  His  last  hope  is  dying  in  his  heart  — his  life 
must  hang  upon  the  last  gain  he  cuts.  That  niche  is  his  last.  At  the  last 
faint  gash  he  makes,  his  knife,  his  faithful  knife,  falls  from  his  nerveless 
hand,  and  ringing  along  the  precipice,  falls  at  his  mother’s  feet. 

An  involuntary  groan  of  despair  runs  like  a death  knell  through  the 
channel  below,  and  all  is  still  as  the  grave.  At  the  height  of  nearly  three 
hundred  feet,  the  devoted  boy  lifts  his  hopeless  heart  and  closing  eyes  to 
commend  his  soul  to  God.  ’Tis  but  a moment — there!  one  foot  swings  off 
— he  is  reeling,  trembling,  toppling  over  into  eternity.  Hark!  a shout  falls 
on  his  ear  from  above.  The  man  who  is  lying  with  half  his  length  over 
the  bridge  has  caught  a glimpse  of  the  boy’s  head  and  shoulders.  Quick 
as  thought,  the  noosed  rope  is  within  reach  of  the  sinking  youth.  No  one 
breathes.  With  a faint,  convulsive  effort,  the  swooning  boy  drops  his  arms 
into  the  noose.  Darkness  comes  over  him;  with  the  words  God!  and 
mother!  whispered  on  his  lips  just  loud  enough  to  be  heard  in  heaven,  the 
tightening  rope  lifts  him  out  of  his  last  shallow  niche.  Not  a lip  moves 
while  he  is  dangling  over  the  fearful  abyss;  but  when  a sturdy  Virginian 
reaches  down,  and  draws  up  the  lad,  and  holds  him  up  in  his  arms  before 
the  fearful,  breathless  multitude,  such  shouting,  such  leaping  and  weeping 
for  joy,  never  greeted  the  ear  of  human  being  so  recovered  from  the  yawning 
gulf  of  eternity. 


A MAN  WITH  MANY  WIVES. 


The  Parisian  correspondent  of  the  Critic  transmits  the  following: — 

An  amateur  antiquary,  and  collector  of  ancient  chronicles  and  docu- 
ments of  interest,  was,  a few  days  ago,  at  Liege,  in  the  house  of  a person 
of  similar  tastes,  when  he  stumbled  upon  an  authenticated  list  of  the  nu- 
merous wives  of  a certain  M.  Hansac,  a wealthy  inhabitant  of  Antwerp,  in 
the  handwriting  of  his  cousin-german  Madame  Poelmann,  who  drew  it  up 
for  the  edification  and  amusement  of  Count  Duhan  de  Martigny,  a noble 
of  Lorraine,  then  resident  at  Nivelles.  As  some  of  your  readers  may  be  as 
curious  as  M.  de  Martigny  to  see  this  list,  I shall  transcribe  it. 

M,  Hansac,  oi  Antwerp,  had  thirteen  wives.  The  first  was  the  widow 


'of  on  Italian  artist,  who  became  his  bride  at  the  age  of  seventy,  and  died 
ten  months  afterwards. 

The  second  was  the  widow  of  a notary,  whom  he  also  married  in  Italy. 
She  only  bore  his  name  for  thirteen  months. 

The  third  was  Mdlle.  Canot,  the  daughter  of  an  advocate  at  Antwerp. 
She  bore  him  three  children,  who,  as  well  as  their  mother,  died  within 
four  years  ef  the  marriage. 

The  fourth  was  Mdlle.  Polis,  of  Malines,  who  was  his  wife  only  ten 
months. 

The  fifth  was  a young  lady  named  Pelle,  the  daughter  of  a merchant  of 
Lille,  who  died  at  the  end  ot  the  second  year. 

The  sixth,  who  was  Madame  Hansac,  only  ten  months,  had  been  Mdlle. 
Loise,  of  Malines. 

The  seventh  was  the  daughter  of  an  apothecary,  residing  at  Brussels, 
near  St.  Gudule,  of  whose  name  we  are  ignorant;  she  and  her  two  chil- 
dren were  dead  three  years  afterwards. 

The  .eight  was  Mdlle.  Veters,  of  Antwerp.  She  became  the  mother  ot 
one  child  and  died. 

The  ninth  was  the  daughter  of  a high-born  gentleman  of  Antwerp, 
Mdlle.  de  Stebert.  She  bore  four  children,  and  in  the  fifth  year  of  her 
marriage  she  died,  having  previously  buried  all  her  offspring. 

The  tenth  was  the  daughter  of  the  Baron  de  Dimmes,  of  Ghent,  and 
expired  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  month  of  her  marriage. 

The  eleventh  was  Mdlle.  Vilgosse,  of  Bruges,  who  lived  only  thirteen 
months  after  her  unioii. 

The  twelfth,  who  was  the  daughter  of  a physician  at  Brussels,  named 
Hesete,  did  not  live  eight  months;  her  father  made  a post  mortem  examina- 
tion from  suspicion  of  poison ; but  no  trace  of  foul  play  was  discovered. 

Finally,  M.  Hansac  bestowed  himself,  for  the  thirteenth  time,  upon 
Madame  Mulard,  of  Tiers,  in  Brabant,  whose  father  was  the  commandant 
of  the  town.  This  poor  lady,  feeling  symptoms  of  indisposition,  and 
remembering  the  fate  of  her  twelve  predecessors,  at  once  quitted  her  hus- 
band’s roof,  and  retired  to  a convent  (where  she  was  still  living  when 
Madame  Poelmann  w'rote  the  letter  containing  these  extraordinary  facts), 
upon  a pension  accorded  to  her  by  the  deserted  benedict. 

Madame  Poelmann  facetiously  adds,  by  way  of  postscriptum,  that  as  her 
worthy  cousin  had  been  a great  traveller,  and  had  resided  for  a consider- 
able time  in  the  Levant,  it  is  possible  that  he  may  have  had  other  wives, 
with  whom  she  was  unacquainted.  One  thing  at  least  is  certain — that  the 
history  of  the  pertinacious  M.  Hansac  verifies  two  of  our  national 
apothegms — that  “ Truth  is  sometimes  stranger  than  fiction,”  and  that 
“ Nothing  is  a warning  to  women.”  Peace  be  to  the  manes  of  the  Belgian 
Bluebeard! 


TO  A FALSE  LOVER. 


I loved  thee,  how  I loved  thee  once,  with  feelings  pure  and  strong 
As  e’er  fill’d  youthful  lover’s  heart,  or  dwelt  in  poet’s  song! 

Thou  wert  the  star  on  which  my  hopes,  my  fondest  wishes  dwelt ; 

For  thee,  and  but  for  only  thee,  was  love’s  emotion  felt. 

But  thou  art  changed — and  I am  changed — I love  thee  now  no  more! 
Contempt  and  hate  usurp  the  place  which  love  had  held  before. 

I loathe,  disdain  thy  very  name;  nor  dare,  again,  to  me 
To  raise  thy  false  deceitful  eyes,  or  bend  thy  suppliant  knee. 

I know  thy  falsehood,  know  thy  guilt,  thou  shallow,  heartless  one — 

(I  knew  thee  pure  and  innocent,  ere  thy  career  begun.) 

I knew  thy  arts  to  gain  my  love,  which  when  obtain’d  at  best, 

Was  all  betray’d  o’er  revel  cups,  and  spoken  as  a jest. 

But  I shall  see  thee,  faithless  one,  yet  bend  a knee  to  me. 

’Twill  feast  my  eyes  to  gaze  upon  thy  bitterest  agony; 

And  shouldst  thou  ever  dare  again  to  woo  me  for  thy  bride, 

As  I have  cast  thee  from  heart,  I’ll  spurn  thee  from  my  side. 

Then  go — my  hate  shall  dwell  with  thee  in  sunshine  and  in  shade; 

My  parting  glance  shall  haunt  thee  still — a hate  thyself  has  made. 

In  sunny  clime  or  frozen  shore,  where’er  thy  fate  may  be, 

My  keenest,  deepest,  bitterest  curse,  deceiver,  rest  on  thee!  Elizabeth. 


Thicks  of  Picture-dealers. — Many  pictures  have  been  made  to 
acquire  the  appearance  of  age,  even  to  a complete  deception ; and  I re- 
member, at  the  commencement  of  my  collecting,  having  purchased  some. 
They  were  offered  at  a price  which  induced  me  to  buy;  and  as  the  very 
canvas  on  which  they  were  lined,  to  prevent  their  falling  into  decay,  ap- 
peared old,  whatever  uncertainty  I might  have  been  in  as  their  originality, 
I had  none  as  to  their  antiquity.  I sent  for  a picture-dealer,  who  made 
use  of  spirits  of  wine ; and  in  a moment  that  which  he  worked  upon  was 
totally  ruined,  which  made  the  cleaner  say  those  pictures  had  been  in  the 
Westminster  oven.  He  then  informed  me  that  there  was  in  Westminster  a 
manufactory,  where  several  persons  were  employed  making  copies,  which, 
after  being  soiled  with  dust  and  varnish,  were  thrown  into  an  oven  built  on 
purpose,  and  moderately  warmed;  when,  in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  two, 
they  became  cracked,  and  acquired  the  appearance  of  age,  and  a certain 
stoicity  the  pictures  I had  bought  did  not  possess,  which  made  me  conclude 
that  they  had  not  been  baked  long  enough.  I will  venture  to  assert,  many 
of  our  superficial  connoisseurs  have  been  caught  as  I have  been  with  this 
snare,  and  have  preferred  to  the  best  modern  productions  those  of  the 
Westminster  oven,— Nose  Desentans. 


AND  AMUSEMENT  FOR  THE  MILLION 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


II.  de  C.  disputes  our  assertion  respecting  the  superior  expressiveness  oj  the 
mouth.  It  seems  he  has  written  a book  on  the  eyes,  in  which  he  has  asserted 
doctrine  contrary  to  ours.  Perhaps  he  will  not  find  it.  contrary  if  he 
examine  what  we  have  said  a little  more  narrowly.  But  if  we  should  dis- 
agree, me  can  only  say  that  we  are  sorry  for  it ; for  we  cannot  recall  what 
we  have  written  respecting  the  more  definite  expressiveness  of  the  mouth , 
and  the  indefinite,  mysterious,  and  bewildering  expressiveness  of  the  eyes 
If  our  correspondent  can  draw  the  human  countenance,  we  leave  him  to 
settle  the  matter  with  his  pencil.  To  us  it  is  perfectly  conclusive. 

Jane  H. — We  have  often  said  that  love  takes  counsel  of  the  heart,  and  not 
of  the  head.  It  is  no  easy  matter  reasoning  with  a passion  so  strong  as 
love  or  jealousy.  What  can  Jane  do  if  her  lover  deserts  her  ? We  do  not 
compound  or  administer  philters,  and  we  know  no  other  charm  than  that  of 
Jane's  own  sweet  person  that  can  recal  the  unhappy  youth,  whose  mischievous 
star  has  led  him  astray  from  the  richest  treasure  he  can  find  on  earth.  After 
talking  of  eternal  bliss  to  Jane,  to  take  up  with  another  girl  because  she 
possessed  some  filthy  lucre,  proves  that  the  fellow  is  a son  of  the  fallen  Adam. 
No  doubt  he  went  merrily  along  singing, 

“ Heigh  for  a lass  wi’  a tocher — 

The  nice  yellow  guineas  for  me!” 

Yet  Jane  would  take  him  back  again  if  he  would  come.  If  she  will  show 
no  revenge  or  malice  in  the  matter,  it  is  very  probable  she  may  yet  prove 
victorious.  Nothing  like  self-possession  in  fighting  a battle.  She  calls  her 
rival  forward  and  impertinent — she  will  gain  nothing  by  that.  She  is  only 
revealing  her  own  vexation. 

L — l seems  to  think  we  acted  “ unwisely  ” in  criticizing  his  handwriting. 
“ What  order  of  thought,"  he  asks,  “ do  you  expect  from  a man  who  follows 
the  true  style  of  a schoolboy' s copy  booh  ? Would  you  look  fur  the  ponderings 
of  a Chalmers  or  a Brougham  in  the  caligraphy  of  a city  clerk  f"  What 
we  want  is  a legible  hand.  IT7 e are  not  at  all  particular  as  to  elegance. 
The  former  letter,  if  we  recollect  aright,  was  scarcely  legible  ; and  as  our 
correspondent  pleads  want  of  time  to  write  slow,  we  plead  want  of  time 
to  read  slow.  Between  two  such  special  pleaders,  how  will  the  judge  decide  ? 

Hubert  expresses  feelings  which  we  can  well  understand,  and  his  letter  is  an 
interesting  little  bit  of  scrip.  The  universal  mind  finds  great  difficulty  in 
submitting  to  the  exclusiveness  of  individual  friendships,  fic.;  and  some  o f 
the  very  greatest  minds  that  ever  the  world  produced  have  been  found  fault 
with  for  a dejiciency  of  what  is  called  heart.  Woman,  whose  sphere  is 
domestic,  has  more  individual  attachment  than  man.  Ambitious  men,  such 
as  Napoleon,  have  weak  home  affections,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice 
individuals  for  universals.  Ambition  is  cold,  but  it  is  very  often  just ; for 
ivitk  universal  affections  it  repudiates  favouritism,  the  vice  of  the  warm 
heart,  and  iveak  sense  of  justice.  All  men  are  not  adapted  by  nature  for 
domestic  life,  and,  in  narrow  circumstances,  a man  of  large  affections  will 
find  it  difficult  to  be  even  comfortable,  whilst  the  man  of  small  affections 
may  be  comparatively  happy.  Woman,  whose  affections  are  more  limited, 
but  more  intense  than  man's,  can  endure  poverty  better. 

“ A Husband  ” wishes  to  know  what  is  best  to  be  done  with  an  intemperate 
or  drunken  wife.  This  is  a difficult  question,  but  one  of  great  importance 
to  the  husband,  whose  wife  may  very  speedily  ruin  himself  and  his  family.  If 
he  has  tried  reason  in  vain,  he  ought  to  adopt  such  discipline  as  his  circum- 
stances permit  to  restrain  her.  A separate  maintenance  would  only  make 
her  worse.  Drunkenness  ought  to  be  treated  as  a species  of  lunacy.  But, 
we  believe,  there  are  no  remedial  means  as  yet  provided  by  the  legislature 
for  such  diseases.  He  ought  to  consult  a.  magistrate  if  he  wants  power  to 
enforce  ; but  it  is  better  to  use  all  gentler  means  first — such  as  withholding  oj 
money,  public  notice  that  he  will  not  be  responsible  for  debts  incurred  by 
her,  Sfc. 

J.  H.  finds  fault  with  us  for  justifying  shooting,  fishing,  $*c.  He  cannot 
imagine  how  persons,  professing  Christianity,  can  hunt  and  shoot,  and  takes 
it  for  granted , apparently,  that  they  are  not  real  Christians.  But  he  does 
not  seem  to  wonder  how  the  Author  of  Christianity  could  have  ordained  a 
system  of  hunting  and  fishing  throughout  universal  nature,  so  constructing 
the  different  animals  that  they  are  led  by  instinct  and  their  natural  weapons 
to  destroy  and  devour  one  another.  He  says  that  the  apostles  fished  with 
nets,  not  with  a hook.  But  what  is  a hawk's  bill  or  claw  but  a hook  ? 
What  is  a lobster's  claw  but  a hook  ? J.  H.  would  not  hesitate  to  fish  with 
a net,  but  his  conscience  forbids  the  use  of  a hook.  Truly  this  is  splitting 
hairs  after  all.  But  since  our  correspondent  admits  scriptural  authority, 
we  will  settle  the  matter  for  him.  When  the  poll-tax  gatherers  came  to 
Peter,  and  said,  “ Doth  not  your  master  pay  tribute  ?”  Christ  himself  said 
unto  Peter,  “ Go  thou  to  the  sea  and  cast  a hook,  and  take  up  the  fish  that 
first  cometh  up,  and  when  thou  hast  opened  his  mouth,  thou  shalt find  apiece 
of  money ; that  take  and  give  unto  them  for  me  and  thee."  (Matt.  xvii. 
27.)  Here  is  the  highest  Christian  authority  for  angling  or  fishing  with 
a hook.  Ultra-sentimentalism  is  more  cruel  than  common  sense,  which  acts 
in  accordance  with  the  planetary  law  to  which  the  whole  animal  world 
is  subject.  We  deprecate  all  sport  that  delights  in  inflicting  pain  ; but  the 
frog,  that  fastens  on  the  head  of  a pike,  and  eats  into  his  brain,  is  made 
use  of  as  a bait  by  a sort  of  retributive  justice.  In  our  universal  article  on 
the  sports  of  the  field,  we  might  be  guilty  of  confounding  times  and  seasons  ; 
but  that  we  did  not  try  to  avoid,  as,  in  treating  subjects  generally,  we  forget 
the  considerations  of  time.  We  have  spent  much  of  our  time  in  the  country. 


but  we  are  cockneys  now,  and  are  rapidly  losing  our  schoolboy  knowledge. 
Besides,  we  are  only  the  more  amiable  for  making  a blunder  occasionally. 

Clotilda  Spinster  is  so  keen  to  be  married,  that  she  is  willrng  to  enter  into 
the  marriage  bonds  with  a draper's  assistant,  who  has  only  £35  a year. 
But  her  parents  “ sternly  disapprove."  She  wants  editorial  advice.  Now, 
is  it  possible  that  we  can  give  better  advice  than  her  parents,  whose  advice 
she  is  unwilling  to  take  ? The  fact  is,  she  wants  to  be  advised  to  marry 
— she  wants  a conscientious  excuse  for  going  into  the  noose.  “ That’s  where 
it  is,"  as  they  say  in  our  country.  It  is  a poor  beginning.  Yet  it  may  turn 
out  prosperously  notwithstanding.  It  is  not  13s.  6 d.  a week.  In  some 
sequestered,  rural  spot  this  might  he  sufficient;  but  itis  starvation  in  London. 

“ A Foreigner.” — We  know  not  who  is  esteemed  the  best  living  English  novel 
writer;  but  we  prefer  Bulwer  (who  now  calls  himself  Lytton)  as  an 
imaginative  writer,  to  any  other.  He  is  not  so  dramatic  as  Dickens,  but 
he  has  a much  larger  field  of  thought,  of  experience,  and  observation.  He 
knows  the  world  better,  though  perhaps  not  the  heart.  But  still  he  knows 
the  heart  well;  and  he  instructs  as  well  as  pleases,  which  is  more  than  we 
can  say  of  Buz. 

Juvenis  should  apply  to  the  Mechanics’  Magazine,  Artizan,  cr  other 
periodical  devoted  to  such  subjects. 

Londa’s  lines  to  his  meerschaum  are  not  very  complimentary  to  the  ladies. 

J.  W. — There  are  several  editions  of  Chatter  ton's  works.  In  Southey  and 
Cottle’s  edition  will  be  found  some  curious  memorials  respecting  the  youth. 
The  best  mode  of  preserving  pencil  drawings  is  by  silver  or  tissue  paper,  to 
prevent  friction. 

J.  Brown. — Any  work  on  numismatics;  or  apply  to  Mr.  T.  P.  Whelan, 
dealer  in  ancient  coins,  medals,  antiques,  &~c.,  202,  High  Holboin,  who  will 
give  the  information  required. 

Eland. — Euclid’s  Elements  are  easily  learned  by  book. 

Carshalton  has,  perhaps,  misunderstood  our  meaning.  A lady  on  the  beach, 
or  in  any  rural  district,  may  enter  into  conversation  with  a male  stranger 
without  impropriety  ; but  this  is  not  supposed  to  be  an  acquaintanceship 
formed.  The  question  we  answered  referred  to  the  case  of  a gentleman,  an 
entire  stranger,  paying  his  addresses  to  a lady  on  the  sea  shore.  There  is  a 
great  difference  between  saying  a few  common-places  to  a stranger,  and 
suffering  him  to  enter  into  familiar,  complimentary,  and  amorous  converse. 
A thorough  knowledge  of  the  person’s  character  is  always  understood  to 
precede  the  possibility  of  such  intimacy,  unless  amongst  girls  to  whom  any 
man  is  an  acquisition. 

“ A Subscriber,  aged  21,”  should  consult  a respectable  solicitor. 

Mary  C. — The  postage  charge  for  sending  the  Family  Herald  is  Twopence ; 
but  the  edges  must  be  previously  trimmed,  otherwise  it  will  weigh  more  than 
the  ounce  allowed.  The  charge  is  the  same  for  one  mile  or  five  hundred. 

C.  F.  S. — Very  true  — it  appeared  in  the  first  volume  ; and  we  shall  give  the 
answer  of  an  editor  of  an  American  magazine,  who,  having  accidentally 
inserted  the  same  article  twice,  and  in  successive  numbers  of  his  periodical, 
was  taunted  with  carelessness.  “ O,  you  are  quite  wrong,"  he  replied;  “ my 
subscribers  liked  it  so  well  that  it  was  encored!” 

Liverpudlian  is,  we  hope,  a false  prophet.  We  nevertheless  thank  him  for 
his  good  wishes.  The  suggestion  accords  with  our  own  ideas,  and  will,  if 
attainable,  be  adopted. 

Jacobus. — A coin  so  called  from  the  king  (James)  in  whose  reign  it  was 
struck. 

N.  N.  has  omitted  the  principle  which  governs  the  formation. 

X.  Z. — We  know  nothing  of  the  foreign  lotteries  or  their  agents. 

“ A Subscriber,”  Sheffield. — Send  an  address  for  a private  answer. 

“ A Subscriber,”  Manchester. — The  articles  sent,  or  similar  ones,  have 
already  appeared  or  been  answered. 

Communications  Received. — J.  C.,  Winchill. — Mile-End  (a  week ). — A.  A. 

• — Judy'. — Eelicie. — “ A Friend.” — J.  C.  J. — Henricus  B. — Clown. — 
Shraam  ( not  original). — Y.  Z.  (he  is  still  liable ). — F.  M‘B. — R.  G.  G. — 
Ann  M.— P.  Z.  I. — Michaelina  P. — James  G. — Nemo. — Lucy'  D.  (No. 
25,  p.  395;  31,  p.  491;  112 , p.  123). — K.  de  C.— Charles  S. — Hannah. 
— H.  D.  (see  No.  125 , p.  329.) — James  C.  (of  little  or  no  value.) — H.  C., 
Chorley. — P.  Whitelaw. — Jane  W.— Obscure.— J.  Swain. — C.  A. 
Stuart. — T.  W.  W. — Manchester  (it  shall  be  remedied).— G.  C., 
Tiverton. — P.  P. — Gulielmus. — E.  B.  H. — H.  C.  G. — J.  K.— Similar. 
— Wm.  S.— T.  S.  F.  (Nesbit’s).— E.  T.— M.  A.  R.  T.  E.— Marion  K.— 
X.— Emily. -F.  D.  B.-W.  F.  A.— J.  S.  II.  S.  (from  10s.  to  12s.)— 
Q.  M.  C. — “The  Angel  of  Immortality.” — W.  R. — J.  Field. — H.  F.  A. 
(within  a week.) — “ Q.  in  the  Corner.” — M.  Curtis. — Homo.— J.  W.  J. 
(see  No.  81,  p.  459.) — P.  T.,  Newcastle. — “A  Kiss  in  the  Dark.” — E. 
Lloyd. — H.  D. — Timothy. — Iris. — A.  B. — J.  K. — E.  G. — H.  A.  S.  (a 
plagiarism.) — Fido. 

“A  Constant  Reader,”  Plymouth;  E.  F.,  Woburn;  T.  G.,  Denbury; 
Marian;  Isabella;  “ Young  Antiquarian;”  A.  Z.;  Rox;  Louisa;  Toby 
T. ; Otago;  J.  E.  F. ; Killingley;  “A  Two  Years’ Reader,”  Lancashire; 
JI.  S.  Freer;  T.  Sibley;  C.  S.  H.;  Mary  L.;  Dramatist;  Quick; 
C.  C.,  Claremont;  Glendower;  J.  D.  H.;  Edina  I. — The  questions 
are  either  inappropriate,  too  trivial,  or  we  are  unable  to  answer  them. 

Contributions  respectfully  declined. — The  Wilds  of  the  West  Riding. — 
Legend  of  the  Isle  of  Dogs.— Caught  at  Last-«»T  Prince  and  his 
Valet. 
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"DORTRAITS  of  her  Majesty  QUEEN”  VICTORIA,  her  Royal 

-SL  Highness  the  DUCHESS  OK  KENT,  and  the  QUEEN  OF  THE  BELGIANS, 
Dressed  in  the  FASHIONS  for  OCTOBER,  beautifully  Engraved  and  Coloured,  will 
be  published  exclusively  in  the  WORLD  OF  FASHION,  Monthly  Magazine,  on  Monday, 
SEPTEMBER  29. 

May  be  had  of  all  Booksellers. — Office,  299,  Strand,  London. 

TO  LADIES,  MILLINERS,  AND  DRESSMAKERS. 

Now  ready , price  One  Shilling  (post-free,  Is.  6d.J, 

HP  H E L A D I E S’  GAZETTE  OF  FASHION 

-2-  for  OCTOBER,  containing  all  the  PARIS  FASHIONS,  and  a Superb  Collection 
of  WINTER  COSTUMES,  which  cannot  possibly  appear  in  any  other  work,  being 
designed  expressly  for  the  Ladies’  Gazette.  Also,  a Superb  EXTRA  PLATE,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  usual  Magnificently  Coloured  Costumes,  consisting  of  about  Seventy  Figures, 
Patterns  of  Thirty  Walking  Dresses,  Fifty  Bonnets,  Children’s  Dresses,  Cloaks,  and 
every  Novelty  of  the  Season,  with  ample  Descriptions,  Tales,  Poetry,  &c.  The  alter- 
ations of  Costume  are  of  the  most  important  description.  The  Ladies’  Gazette  is  the 
only  work  that  will  contain  the  NEW  WINTER  FASHIONS — all  the  most  beautiful 
of  them  will  appear  in  the  Ladies’  Gazette  a month  earlier  than  any  other  work.  The 
Ladies’  Gazette  is  always  in  advance  of  every  other  Book  of  Fashion.  It  is  the  Cheapest 
and  Best  Fashion  Book  ever  published,  and  is  the  highest  Fashionable  Authority.  Every 
Lady,  Milliner,  and  Dressmaker  should  order  the  Ladies’  Gazette.  It  maybe  obtained 
of  every  Bookseller  and  Newsman,  and  only  requires  to  be  seen  to  be  approved  of. 
London  : G.  Berger,  Holywell  Street,  Strand;  and  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen. 

BEST  COALS,  24s.  PER  TON. 

HpHE  METROPOLITAN  COAL  COMPANY  deliver  THE 

jL  VERY  BEST  SCREENED  WALLSEND  at  the  above  Price;  and,  to  guard 
against  fraud,  each  Sack  is  Weighed  on  Delivery.  The  above  are  very  Large  and  Dry, 
and  effectually  freed  from  Small,  Dust,  &c. 

Office,  279,  HIGH  II OLBORN,  opposite  Red  Lion  Street. 

jO  EAL  and  SON’S  LIST  of  BEDDING,  containing  a full  Des- 

AlJL  criptiou  of  Weights,  Sizes,  and  Prices,  by  which  Purchasers  are  enabled  to  .judge 
the  articles  that  are  best  suited  to  make  a good  Set  of  Bedding.  Sent  free  by  post,  on 
application  to  their  Establishment,  the  largest  in  London,  exclusively  for  the  ManufaC' 
ture  and  Sale  of  Bedding  (no  Bedsteads  or  other  Furniture  being  kept). 

Head  and  Son,  Feather  Dressers  and  Bedding  Manufacturers,  196  (opposite  the 
Chapel),  Tottenham  Court  Road. 

I^LOORCLOTHS,  Cut  to  any  Size,  at  2s.  4d.  per  Yard  Square. 

A large  assortment  of  Chaise  Cloths,  2s.  per  Yard. 

Coachmakers  and  Coachtrimmers  will  find  a large  lot  of  Drab  Cloths  from  5s.  6d. ; 
whilst  the  best  West  of  England,  measuring  62  inches  wide,  are  offered  at  8s.  6d.  per 
Yard. 

Also,  some  very  prime  French  Blues,  Browns,  and  Greens,  for  Coach  Linings. 

A general  stock  of  Tweeds,  Doeskins,  and  Cloths  very  cheap. 

At  BURNET’S,  2,  PIAZZA,  COVENT  GARDEN. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  “GLOBE”  OE  AUGUST  6,  AND  THE 
“NEWS  OE  THE  WORLD”  OF  AUGUST  10. 

O’ OWQUA’S  MIXTURE. — “Extraordinary  efforts  have  recently 

baen  made  in  the  Tea  Market,  by  which  a very  considerable  reduction  has  been 
made  in  the  price  of  the  new  and  distinguished  Tea,  called  ‘ Howqua’s  Mixture.’  Supe- 
rior judgment  and  resources  have  enabled  the  British  Hong  Kong  Tea  Company  to 
accomplish  this  reduction  in  the  face  of  many  difficulties.  It  is  now  5s.  6d.  per  lb.’’ 
Apply  at  12  and  13,  Nicholas  Lane,  King  William  Street,  City,  where  all  descriptions 
of  Teas  and  Coffees  may  be  obtained. — JOHN  CASSELL,  Manager. 

e<  qpEA  AND  COFFEE. — As  all  our  readers  are  drinkers  of  Tea 

-3-  and  Coffee, 


------  lately  esta- 

blished a most  extensive  business  at  Nos.  12  and  13,  Nicholas  Lane,  King  William  Street, 
City,  where  they  go  upon  the  principle  of  selling  only  such  Teas  and  Coffees  as  are  of 
genuine  and  first-rate  quality,  and  at  unprecedentedly  low  prices.  It  was  the  invariable 
plan  of  the  old  East  India  Company  to  reject  all  low  and  spurious  Teas,  and  we  cannot 
but  highly  commend  the  British  Hong  Kong  Tea  Company  for  its  determination  to  adopt 
the  same  practice.  Nearly  600  Agents  are  now  selling  the  Teas  and  Coffees  of  this 
Company  in  the  country;  and  it  is  intended  that  every  town  in  the  United  Kingdom 
shall  have  the  benefit  of  an  agency.  We  observe  that  any  quantity  of  Tea  can  be 
obtained  at  their  establishment,  and  of  their  Agents,  and  that  their  vans  deliver  orders 
daily,  free  of  expense,  to  all  parts  within  eight  miles  of  the  City.” 

Address,  CASSELL  and  Co. 


PREVENTION  OP  SMOKE  AND  SAVING  OF  FUEL. 

•1  'Jt'UPLAND’S  PATENT  FURNACE  is  confidently  submitted  to 

the  Public,  as  combining  in  an  eminent  degree  the  two  great  advantages  of  Pre- 
venting  Smoke  and  Saving  Fuel.  The  Furnace  is  very  simple,  and  is  alike  adapted  for 
tne  Boilers  ox  Land  and  Marine  Engines,  and  for  all  purposes  where  a furnace  is 
required.  By  its  use  Srpoke  is  altogether  prevented ; and  the  saving  of  fuel  is,  with  the 
ordinary  coals  used  tor  furnaces,  about  Twenty  per  Cent. ; but  when  small  coals,  or 
Screenings,  are  used  (tor  the  burning  of  which  the  Furnace  is  well  adapted),  the  saving  is 
much  greater.  The  Proprietors  of  Steam-boats  will  find  the  Furnac.e  well  suited  to  their 
boilers  ; and  as  with  it  Smoke  is  prevented,  the  nuisance  and  annoyance  to  Passengers 
will  be  avoided. 

“ w.e  have  been  favoured  with  the  inspection  of  Mr.  Coupland’s  Furnace  for  the  Con- 
sumption of  Smoke  and  Saving  of  Fuel;  and  we  must  confess,  that  whatever  merits 
may  be  possessed  by  the  numerous  plans  which  have  been  brought  forward  (and  we  have 
soon  them  nearly  all),  our  opinion  is,  that  Mr.  Coupland  has  achieved  what  none  of  them 
ever  achieved  before  not  the  consumption  of  smoke,  for  there  is  none  to  consume — but 
the  complete  and  thorough  oxidation  of  the  fuel,  none  of  it  going  off  in  streams  of  solid 
carbon,  but  in  those  invisible  gases  the  result  of  perfect  combustion,  viz.,  carbonic  and 
sulphurous  acids,  the  vapour  of  water,  &c.  * * The  simplicity  of  the  machinery  for 

performing  the  necessary  operation  is  another  recommendation  in  favour  of  the  plan  ; it 
does  not  require  any  power  from  the  engine,  but  is  merely  a hand  operation,  performed 
vith  the  greatest  case;  and  the  machinery  is  quite  away  from  the  action  of  the  fire. 

* We  cannot  help  thinking,  if  a commission  is  appointed  by  Parliament  to  ascertain 
and  report  on  the  best  smoke-consuming  (as  it  is  termed)  furnace,  that  the  one  under 
novice  must  be  successful.”— Mining  Journal , July  19,  1845. 

The  Furnace  may  be  seen  in  operation  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  between  Ten  and 
Four,  at  the  Manufactory  of  Mr.  Coupland,  Pond  Yard,  Bankside,  Southwark  (near 
Southwark  Bridge),  of  whom  a Prospectus  and  further  information  may  be  obtained. 
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AGE  ; OR,  WHAT  IS  THE  REASON  WHY  PEOPLE  GROW  OLD  ? 


It  seems  a very  simple  question  this  to  ask,  but  there  is  more  in  it  than 
at  first  may  appear.  Let  any  person  try  to  answer  it,  and  he  will  find  a 
difficulty.  We  are  so  much  accustomed  with  the  idea  of  age  and  its 
feebleness,  that  we  have  not  learned  to  wonder  at  the  cause  or  the  reason 
of  the  change  which  Time  produces.  Why  should  Time  change  the 
character  of  substances  which  are  in  their  nature  everlasting?  The 
materials  of  which  we  are  composed  never  change.  The  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
carbon,  and  nitrogen,  of  which  the  chemists  inform  us  we  are  all  made  up, 
are,  so  far  as  our  observation  extends,  immutable  and  imperishable.  A 
pebble  never  dies,  it  never  corrupts,  it  never  grows  old.  It  lies  for  ages 
on  the  sea  shore,  and  rather  gains  than  loses  beauty  by  the  action  of  the 
elements.  It  is  very  different  with  animals  and  vegetables.  They  all 
decay  and  return  to  their  original  elements,  as  if  nature  were  jealous  of 
the  existence  of  individual  organizations,  and  subjected  them  to  a law  to 
which  the  universal  organization  is  not  subject.  Science  can  throw  no 
light  upon  this  question.  It  may  inform  usyvhat  we  know  already — that 
ail  animal  and  vegetable  organizations  grow  old  and  feeble,  and  then  die; 
but  it  can  give  us  no  reason  why  it  should  be  so — no  reason  why  a dead 
animal  or  vegetable  should  corrupt,  and  send  forth  a disagreeable  odour 
whilst  returning  to  its  elementary  condition,  and  why  a stone  should  not. 
This  is  a question  -which  poetry  can  answer  far  better  than  science. 
Poetry  can  answer  it,  but  science  cannot.  It  would  be  presumption  in 
science  even  to  attempt  it.  Poetry  simply  says  that  the  universal  organi- 
zation of  Nature  is  good,  and  therefore  imperishable  and  incorruptible. 
Every  individual  organization  is  evil,  and  therefore  perishable  and  cor- 
ruptible. This  is  a reason,  and  a most  satisfactory  reason.  Science  does 
not  treat  of  reasons — they  are  above  its  sphere.  It  treats  of  causes;  but 
it  cannot  even  tell  us  the  cause  of  the  corruption  of  a dead  organic  body. 
It  can  say  no  more  than  the  savage  can  tell  us,  namely,  that  the  life  has 
gone  out  of  it.  We  knew  this  a thousand  years  ago,  and  we  are  no  wiser 
now  with  all  our  science. 

Some  philosophical  wiseacres  might,  perhaps,  inform  us  that  the  muscles 
become  rigid,  the  sinew’s,  and  tendons,  and  cartilages  become  indurated 
and  ossified,  and  the  bones  become  brittle,  and  so  forth.  But  the  savage 
knows  all  this  as  well  as  the  man  of  science;  and  the  man  of  science 
cannot  instruct  us  upon  the  reason  of  the  phenomena,  or  why  it  should  be 
so.  Why  should  some  parts  of  the  body  become  hard  by  time,  when 
others  actually  become  soft?  The  flesh  of  the  healthy  child  is  firm  and 
plump;  the  flesh  of  the  old  man  is  soft  aud  relaxed.  Why  should  the 
flesh  become  soft  with  time,  and  the  bones  become  hal'd  and  brittle?  Here 
are  two  contrary  agencies  at  work,  with  no  intelligible  reason  why  it  should 
be  so,  except  the  reason  that  poetry  would  give— that  it  is  so  ordained  in 
order  to  put  an  end  to  the  individual  organization,  which,  being  evil  and 
imperfect,  is  doomed  by  infinite  justice  to  fall,  anti  to  vanish  away.  All 
that  science  can  say  about  the  oxygen,  the  hydrogen,  and  the  carbon,  is 
bewildering  mysticism  that  can  give  us  no  satisfaction,  because  we  cannot 
comprehend  it.  It  is  much  easier  for  us  to  understand  that  it  is  so 
ordained,  than  it  is  to  comprehend  anything  that  science  can  say  upon  the 
natural  chemical  action  of  the  component  parts  of  our  body.  We  do  not 
understand  chemical  action;  and  we  do  not  understand  why  the  chemical 
action  should  work  one  way  in  a living  body,  and  another  way  in  a dead 
one — why  it  should  keep  the  parts  of  a living  man  together,  and  separate 
the  parts  of  a dead  man.  There  is  no  new  ingredient  in  a dead  man’s 
body  that  was  not  in  the  living  man’s,  but  there  is  a different  action ; a dis- 
solving action  instead  of  a compounding  action — a separating  instead  of  a 
collecting  action — an  offensive  instead  of  an  inoffensive  action.  We  believe 
that  any  attempt  to  make  this  subject  intelligible  by  science  would  be 
merely  physicians’  Latin.  With  great  pretensions  to  knowledge,  it  would 
actually  contain  no  information.  It  might  describe  changes  and  pheno- 
mena; it  might  evolve  gases,  and  measure  their  proportions;  it  might  talk 
of  positive  and  negative  agencies,  chemical  combination  and  fermentation, 
and  a thousand  other  wonderful  things,  and  yet  we  should  not  be  a bit 
wiser  than  we  were  after  we  had  heard  all  about  it.  We  should  most 
probably  heave  a sigh  at  last,  and  exclaim,  “ What  is  the  reason  why  a 
body  decays  with  old  age,  and  dissolves  with  death?” 

The  universal  knows  no  age.  Nature  is  always  young,  the  same  yester- 
day, to-day,  and  for  ever.  The  sun  shines  as  brightly  now  as  it  did  a 
thousand  years  ago — the  stars  twinkle  as  gaily  as  ever — the  wind  blows  as 
fresh — the  rose  is  as  sweet — humanity  as  active  as  in  the  days  of  yore;  but 
individual  roses  and  men  have  died  and  corrupted,  though  the  rose  and 
man-nature  remain  for  ever  the  same.  The  sun  has  no  successor,  the  stars 
have  no  successors,  they  stand  for  ever;  but  why  should  they  not  decay 
merely  because  they  have  no  children  to  succeed  them?  and  why  should 
men  and  roses  wither  because  they  have?  Science  cannot  tell  you  the 
reason,  for  science  does  not  deal  in  reasons;  but  poetry  can  tell  you  that 
the  parent  is  removed  to  make  way  for  the  children,  and  that  things  that 
reproduce  their  likenesses  must  die  and  disappear,  and  live  generically  and 
specifically,  whilst  they  die  individually.  And  this  is  a good  and  satis- 
factory reason,  though  science  may  laugh  at  it  because  it  docs  not  belong 
to  the  scientific  sphere. 

Is  it  because  we  bring  forth  our  likenesses  that  we  grow  old  and  die? 
Poetry  says  it  is;  for  every  created  thing  that  brings  forth  its  likeness  dies, 
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but  that  which  does  not  bring  forth  its  likeness  lives.  “ Shall  we  then 
escape  from  death  by  ceasing  to  have  offspring?”  is  a very  natural  question. 
But  it  is  a question  that  has  no  reference  to  individuals,  who  share  the  fate 
of  the  universal  whatsoever  they  do.  It  has  reference  to  humanity  at 
large;  and  poetry  replies,  “ When  generation  ceases,  death  will  cease;  for 
death  began  when  generation  began.”  Science  laughs,  perhaps  it  sneers  at 
this,  and  we  must  confess  it  looks  rather  funny.  But  then  it  is  poetically 
true.  The  truths  of  poetry  are  as  immutable  and  respectable,  as  sacred  and 
as  edifying,  as  the  truths  of  science. 

There  are  successive  creations,  and  there  are  non-successive  creations — 
dying  and  undying  creations.  The  stars  of  heaven,  the  sun  and  the  moon, 
and  all  the  planets,  are  specimens  of  the  undying  or  the  non-successive 
creations;  and  therefore,  religion,  when  it  poetically  promises  to  men  a 
new  and  an  immortal  life,  promises  to  make  them,  as  the  stars  of  heaven, 
to  shine  without  succession  for  ever  and  ever.  There  is  nothing  that  we 
are  acquainted  with  that  is  so  typical  of  the  undying  nature  as  a star.  It  is 
an  everlasting  fixture  in  the  firmament.  If  it  die,  we  have  no  sensible 
evidence  of  its  death.  If  it  decay,  we  have  no  testimony  to  vouch  for  the 
fact.  It  is  a perfect  form  which  produces  not  its  own  likeness,  and  to  ail 
sensible  appearance  is  destined  to  live  for  ever.  Revelation  also  declares 
the  immortality  of  the  stars,  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  made  com- 
mensurate with  theirs.  The  blue  heavens,  and  the  twinkling  stars  therein, 
are  the  favourite  image  of  the  eternal  world.  “ They  shall  shine  as  the 
sun  in  the  firmament,  and  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever.” 

The  reason  of  old  age  and  death — the  poetical  reason — is  evidently 
generation.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  another  that  would  lead  to  any  wise 
conclusion.  This  reason  does  lead  to  a wise  conclusion,  and  therefore  it 
must  be  a wise  reason.  We  die  because  we  produce  children;  we  lose  life 
because  we  give  it  away.  We  should  not  die  because  we  gave  light  away, 
like  a star  or  a sun.  It  is  only  because  we  give  life  away  that  we  die;  for 
new  life,  that  is,  individual  life,  requires  new  space  to  live  in,  but  new  light 
requires  none.  Therefore,  also,  religion — which  speaks  deep  truths  in 
mysterious  words— anticipates  a new  species  of  generation;  a regeneration 
which  does  not  give  life  away  by  a new  individual  life,  but  saves  a man 
from  dying  by  a vivifying  power.  The  idea  is  poetically  beautiful,  and  in 
perfect  analogy  with  such  aspects  of  nature  as  we  have  been  contemplating. 

Decay  and  death  are  very  disagreeable  facts  to  contemplate;  and  yet 
we  might  all  exclaim  with  Luther,  “ I should  not  be  content  to  live  a 
hundred  years  longer  in  this  world — not  for  the  richest  crown  that  it  could 
confer  upon  me.”  We  weary  of  life — its  toys  cease  to  amuse  us.  We  tire 
of  sight-seeing.  The  curiosity  of  youth  decays.  Hope,  repeatedly  dis- 
appointed, ceases  to  kindle  the  fire  of  imagination,  as  was  her  wont.  In 
youth  we  anticipate  pleasure;  in  riper  years  we  talk  of  the  disappointments 
that  follow  the  expected  gratification.  We  die  in  heart  and  soul  to  the 
world  before  we  die  in  body,  and  yet  we  fear  to  die.  It  is  the  death  that 
is  horrible.  The  idea  of  leaving  all  that  we  have  known  of  existence— of 
being  committed  to  the  tomb — of  being  numbered  amongst  the  ghosts  that 
alarm  the  young,  the  weak,  and  the  superstitious — of  being  judged  for  our 
actions— of  being  doomed  we  know  not  to  what — even  the  idea  of  non- 
existence— of  transmigration  or  metempsychosis  — entertained  by  some  men 
or  sects  of  religion,  are  all  sufficiently  solemn  thoughts  to  make  death 
particularly  revolting,  even  to  a mind  that  is  disgusted  with  the  world  and 
weary  of  life.  But  the  weariness  of  life  is  an  admirable  preparation  for 
the  final  event  of  bodily  dissolution.  It  gradually  disarms  the  monster  of 
its  sting  in  all  well  organized  minds.  We  should  judge  unfavourably  of 
one  whose  fear  of  death  increased  with  age — whose  uneasiness  and  appre- 
hension magnified  with  the  symptoms  of  approaching  dissolution.  Our 
very  desire  to  live  ought  to  decay  with  our  body.  The  two  ought  always 
to  be  in  harmony,  so  that  at  the  very  last  the  smile  of  peace  and  resig- 
nation should  rest  upon  the  lips,  when  we  bid  for  ever  adieu  to  the  sensual 
world. 

There  are  many  aspects  in  which  death  appears  particularly  pleasant  to 
a well-ordered  mind.  To  go  where  so  many  generations  of  men  have 
already  passed  before  us — where  the  great,  the  wise,  and  the  good  of  whom 
we  have  read  and  talked  so  much,  and  whom  we  were  taught  from  our 
infancy  to  love  and  to  venerate,  have  long  been — to  go  even  where  the 
young  and  the  beautiful,  of  whose  personal  presence  we  have  of  late  been 
so  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  deprived — where  our  brothers  and  our 
sisters,  and  our  schoolmates  and  companions  have  already  preceded  us — 
where  the  greatest  number  of  human  beings  really  are,  for  far  greater  is 
the  number  of  the  dead  than  that  of  the  living;  to  see,  moreover,  a new 
phase  of  existence,  of  which  we  have  heard  and  read  so  much  that  is 
incomprehensible  to  the  sensual  being;  to  find  out  one  of  the  deepest  secrets 
of  nature,  and  solve  her  profoundest  riddle!  All  this,  and  more  than  this, 
will  tend  to  smooth  the  path  of  age,  and  to  blunt  the  sting  of  the  great 
enemy  of  individual  life.  It  is  even  enough  to  make  death  desirable,  or,  at 
least,  welcome  to  the  contemplative  mind,  and  to  give  to  old  age  that 
cheerfulness  of  disposition  which  is  one  of  its  greatest  charms,  as  well  as 
the  best  evidence  of  a well-spent  life. 

As  it  is  very  evident  that  old  age  and  death  come  upon  all  reproductive 
organizations,  the  poetic  mind  is  justified  in  associating  the  two  ideas  of 
generation  and  death.  Trees  produce  trees,  and  grow  old  and  die. 
Flowers  produce  (lowers,  and  grow  old  and  die.  Animals  produce  animals, 
and  grow  old  and  die.  Stones  do  not  produce  stones,  and  they  neither 
grow  old  nor  die,  unless  they  become  part  of  an  organised  building — a 
house  or  castle — and  then  nature  throws  a jealous  and  suspicious  look 
upon  them,  and  covers  them  with  rot;  but  in  their  native  rock  or  moun- 
tain, or  on  the  open  beach,  they  seem  to  enjoy  an  incorruptibility  and  an 


immortality  which  is  denied  to  the  animal  and  vegetable.  Even  in  the  old 
ruin,  which  itself  decays  and  dies,  the  stones  preserve  a comparative 
freshness,  and  can  easily  be  revived  and  fitted  in  to  new  buildings  with  all 
the  vigour  and  the  brightness  of  youth.  Stars  do  not  produce  stars;  suns 
do  not  produce  suns;  and  they  live  for  ever.  Immortality  seems  to  be 
connected  with  non-production  of  likeness — with  non-succession.  The  gods 
of  Olympus  are  all  dead — Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars,  Juno,  Minerva,  Diana, 
seem  all  to  be  defunct.  They  were  producers,  or  generators — and  now  they 
live  only  in  imagination,  like  so  many  sages  or  heroes  of  antiquity.  Of 
the  Messiah  it  is  said,  “ Who  can  his  generation  tell?”  and  of  the  bride, 
the  Church,  it  is  also  declared  that  she  is  a barren  woman,  but  her 
children  are  more  numerous  than  those  of  the  woman  that  brings  forth 
natural  offspring;  as  if  the  first  mother  brought  forth  her  children  to 
death,  but  the  second  mother  to  life,  because  the  second  mother  does  not 
bring  forth  new  beings,  but  only  regenerates  those  that  are  bronghfTorth. 
It  is  curious  to  observe  how,  throughout,  the  whole  history  of  the  human 
mind,  the  idea  of  death  has  been  connected  with  generation. 

One  remarkable  illustration  of  this  fact  is  to  be  found  in  the  history  of 
the  Jewish  people.  They  constitute  a church  which  depends  upon  gene- 
ration. A Jew  is  a Jew  by  descent;  lie  is  born  a Jew.  A Christian  is 
not  born  a Christian ; he  does  not  inherit  the  promises  by  descent  or 
bodily  generation.  The  Jewish  church  is  a church  of  generation  in  a 
most  peculiar  manner;  and  the  idea  of  death  was  remarkably  prevalent 
in  all  its  institutions.  Its  atonements  were  made  by  death.  Without  the 
shedding  of  blood  there  was  no  remission.  It  punished  a large  proportion 
of  its  offences  with  death.  “The  soul  that  sinneth  it  shall  die,”  was  the 
spirit  of  its  legislation;  and  at  last  its  great  representative,  in  whose  per- 
son was  consummated  the  mystery  of  the  law,  “ was  made  subject  to  death, 
that  through  death  he  might  destroy  him  that  had  the  power  of  death,” 
&c.  Whatever  meaning  may  be  attached  to  such  facts  or  such  words,  it 
is  very  evident  that  the  idea  of  death  was  most  remarkably  connected 
with  this  church  of  the  generation,  whilst  the  church  that  succeeded  it 
was  called  the  church  of  the  regeneration,  in  which  life  and  i minor tulity 
were  said  to  be  brought  to  light.  Here  all  these  analogical  ideas  come 
together,  as  they  come  in  nature — life  and  immortality  come  forward  so 
soon  as  generation  disappears.  The  Jewish  law  church  never  spoke  of  im- 
mortality; and  its  priests  inherited  by  natural  succession,  or  bodily  des- 
cent, The  Christian  gospel  church  speaks  almost  exclusively  of  immor- 
tality; and  its  priests  do  not  inherit  by  bodily  descent,  but  by  spiritual 
succession.  Nay,  a very  large  portion  of  the  Christian  priesthood  do  not 
marry  or  bring  forth  children.  The  Roman  priesthood  all  abjure  gene- 
ration; and  the  Greek  priesthood  so  far  abjure  it,  that  priests  do  uot 
marry  after  ordination,  nor  do  they  take  a second  wife. 

The  curious  and  the  imaginative  mind  might  make  some  interesting 
discoveries  in  pursuing  such  a subject  as  this.  It  would  find  a strict  ana- 
logy between  religious  systems  and  natural  facts;  and  though,  perhaps,  the 
analogy  might  be  so  vague  and  indefinite  as  to  lead  to  no  very  clear  or 
satisfactory  conclusion,  yet  the  same  may  be  said  of  every  other  investi- 
gation which  occupies  our  minds.  We  receive  but  little  satisfaction  from 
anything  whatever.  There  is  always  a' large  unfathomable  gtilph  of  mys- 
tery around  us,  which  we  cannot  enter;  but  on  the  skirts  of  this  limbo  of 
thought  there  is  much  interesting  matter  to  engage  the  attention  of  one 
who  delights  in  the  poetry  of  knowledge — the  most  ancient  and  the  richest 
species  of  knowledge — which  human  genius  first  wooed,  and  which  it  will 
never  desert,  though  for  a time  it  may  dally  with  some  bright-eyed  rival. 

It  is  to  the  body  that  death  and  old  age  belong;  the  mind  or  the  soul 
knows  nothing  of  either.  The  mind  may  be  obstructed  in  its  action  by 
bodily  infirmity;  but  it  is  rather  the  body  than  the  mind  that  is  impaired. 
The  senses  may  be  shut,  or  they  may  be  blunted,  as  the  tool  of  the 
engraver  may  lose  its  keenness  and  destroy  the  delicacy  of  the  work;  but 
mind  itself,  as  an  elementary  principle,  suffers  no  decay  any  more  than  the 
elementary  principles  of  the  natural  world.  No  element,  decays— it  is 
eternal  in  its  character.  Compounds  alone  are  decomposable;  but  simples 
remain  the  same  for  ever.  Mind  is  a simple,  it  cannot  he  divided.  One 
half  of  a man’s  mind  cannot  be  in  London,  and  the  other  half  in  York ; but 
the  half  of  his  body  may  be  in  one  place,  and  the  other  half  in  another. 
The  conscious  being  is  a perfect  unit — an  indissoluble  atom  to  which  men 
in  all  ages  have  ascribed  imperishability  with  an  instinctive  wisdom,  which 
science,  that  handles  and  treats  of  dull  earth  alone,  cannot  refute,  though 
it  may  presumptuously  gainsay  and  dogmatically  resist  it. 


THE  WIFE’S  LAST  FAREWELL  TO  HER  HUSBAND. 


Speak,  speak  again,  my  ge:.itle  love  ! 

My  dying  eyes  no  more  can  see; 

But  I can  hear  that  cherish’d  voice, 

That  ne’er  spake  word  unkind  to  me. 
Ah  ! speak  again,  and  be  thy  words 
The  last  of  earthly  sounds  1 hear ; 
They  ne’er  yet  fail’d  my  grief  to  soothe, 
And  now  my  drooping  heart  they  cheer. 


Take,  take  my  hand,  so  wan  and  cold, 

And  press  it  as  in  days  of  yore. 

Alas!  it  does  not  fee!  thy  lip, 

It  thrills  beneath  thy  touch  no  more. 
Yet,  yet  I know  that  thou  art  near  ; 

I hear  thy  breast  with  anguish  swell. 
Keceive,  my  love,  my  latest  sigh! 

Now,  kiss  me— bless  me— fare  thee  well! 


Consolation. — If  we  go  at  noon-  day  to  the  bottom  of  a deep  pit,  we 
shall  be  able  to  see  the  stars  which,  on  the  level  ground,  are  invisible. 
Even  so,  from  the  depths  of  grief — worn,  wretched,  seared,  and  dying — 
the  blessed  apparitions  and  tokens  of  heaven  make  themselves  visible  to 
our  eyes. 
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FAMILY  HERALD— USEFUL  INFORMATION 


FAMILY  MATTERS. 

I am  no  more  raised  or  dejected  by  the  flattery  of  my  friends,  or  the 
accusations  of  my  adversaries,  than  I am  by  the  shadow  of  my  own  body ; 
for  although  that  shadow  may  be  somewhat  longer  in  the  morning  and  the 
evening  than  it  is  in  the  middle  of  the  day;  this  will  scarcely  induce  me 
to  think  myself  a taller  man  at  those  times  than  I am  at  noon. — Politiano. 

Search  after  Happiness — If  you  cannot  be  happy  in  one  way,  be 
happy  in  another.  This  faculty  of  disposition  wants  but  little  aid  from 
philosophy,  for  health  and  good  humour  are  almost  the  whole  affair.  Many 
run  about  after  felicity  like  an  absent  man  seeking  for  his  hat;  while  it  is 
on  his  head  or  in  his  hand. — Sharp. 

Hints  to  Mothers. — It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  any  one  likes  to  hear 
your  child  cry,  and  you  talk  nonsense  to  it. 

Tickled  to  Death. — Two  men,  who  were  at  work  in  a field  near  Bou- 
logne, in  the  environs  of  Paris,  with  a young  girl,  took  it  into  their  heads 
to  amuse  themselves  by  tickling  her  feet  as  she  lay  upon  the  grass.  The 
girl  laughed  heartily  for  a time;  but  convulsive  movements  of  the  chest 
succeeded.  She  rose  from  the  ground,  and  immediately  fell  again  and 
expired. — Galignani's  Messenger. 

Cure  for  Nervous  Headache. — Take  30  drops  of  spirits  of  sal  vola- 
tile and  30  drops  of  sweet  spirits  of  nitre  in  half  a wine-glass  of  cold  water. 

Sea-Sickness. — Notwithstanding  the  sea  had  lulled,  it  still  blew  a stiff 
breeze,  and  the  Crusader  rolled  and  tossed  upon  the  huge  topling  waves 
of  the  Atlantic  in  such  a way  that  I was  again  sick;  but,  having  some 
little  experience  of  what  genuine  sea-sickness  really  is  since  crossing  the 
Bay  of  Biscay,  I managed  to  avoid  much  of  the  unpleasantness  I then 
suffered,  principally  by  the  following  means,  which  I wovdd  strongly 
recommend  to  all  landsmen.  If  you  feel  siekish,  or  know  by  experience 
that  you  will  be  sick,  go  to  bed,  close  your  eyes,  and  remain  lying  on 
your  back,  if  possible,  without  motion;  abstain  from  food,  but  not 
altogether;  I would  rather  say,  eat  sparingly,  and  of  some  solid,  such  as  a 
little  broiled  meat,  or  biscuit,  as  I have  known  most  alarming  consequences 
arise  from  total  abstinence,  to  say  nothing  of  the  violent  strainings  and 
fruitless  retching  it  occasions.  Drink  sparingly  of  cold  water,  or  brandy 
and  water  in  sips , but  taste  no  hot  liquid  of  any  kind.  In  keeping  the 
eyes  shut,  I would  remark,  that  the  effect  of  vision  and  its  sympathy  with 
the  stomach  are  not  enough  attended  to;  for  though  at  rest  in  the  berth,  the 
swinging  backwards  and  forwards,  and  the  motion  of  the  vessel  and  things 
around,  are  often  sufficient  to  produce  what  we  so  much  wish  to  avoid. 
There  is,  however,  one  point  at  which  emesis  becomes  inevitable — it  is, 
when  the  mouth  fills  with  saliva,  and  then  the  sooner  it  takes  place  the 
better. — Wilde’s  Narrative  of  a Voyage  to  Madeira. 

Recipe  for  Ham  Curing. — The  mutton  of  the  Ardennes  vies  with  its 
venison,  and  for  the  epicure  there  is  one  dish  that  is  incomparable;  this  is, 
the  jambon  de  Bastogne,  which  we  found  so  good  that  we  begged  the  chef 
to  give  us  his  receipt  for  curing  it,  and  here  it  is : — “ The  ham  is  cured  in 
a brine  of  salt,  saltpetre,  and  aromatic  herbs,  viz.,  a few  bay  leaves,  wild 
thyme,  and  a handful  of  juniper  berries,  and  a little  garlic.  It  is  steeped 
for  about  six  weeks,  and  then  dried  in  the  smoke  of  the  chimney,  over  a 
wood  fire.  When  wanted  for  dressing,  it  is  buried  in  the  ground  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  then  boiled,  with  the  addition  of  the  same  aromatic  herbs 
in  the  water.  After  boiling,  the  bone  is  taken  out,  and  the  ham  is  pressed 
under  a heavy  weight.”  As  a corollary  to  the  dressing,  it  may  be  added, 
that  it  often  happens  that  the  ham,  when  produced  at  table,  disappears  at 
one  sitting. — Costello’s  Tour  through  the  Valley  of  the  Meuse. 

Fish,  Game,  and  Fruit. — Salmon  are  this  month  considered  out  of 
season,  but  some  come  in  and  go  out  of  season  much  later  than  others,  which 
depends  in  a great  measure  upon  the  time  they  leave  the  sea  to  deposit 
iheir  spawn  at  the  heads  of  the  rivers,  or  in  brooks  connected  with  them; 
but  even  in  the  same  waters  there  is  often  a difference  of  two  or  three 
months  in  their  arrival.  They  are  in  their  prime  when  the  spawn  first  be- 
gins to  appear,  and  deteriorate  as  that  period  advances.  After  spawning, 
they  become  lank  and  sickly,  lose  the  silvery  cast  on  their  sides,  and  as- 
sume a coppery  tinge;  the  slate-colour  of  the  back,  also,  becomes  of  a dirty 
grey  cast.  The  cheeks  of  the  male  or  kipper  salmon  become  marked  with 
orange-coloured  stripes ; and  the  lower  jaw  projects  and  forms  a groove 
to  the  upper.  In  this  situation  they  make  for  the  sea,  to  purify  and 
strengthen  themselves ; and  are  not  fit  to  be  eaten. 

Cod  is  coming  in.  Soles,  haddocks,  flounders,  and  turbots  are  in  high 
season,  with  skate,  plaice,  and  most  shell  fish. 

Amongst  the  feathered  tribe  there  is  a plentiful  variety  in  full  season. 
Pheasants,  grouse,  partridges,  black-cock,  and  grey-hen,  golden  plover, 
green  plover,  wild  ducks,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  woodcocks, 
snipes,  and  widgeons. 

Many  sorts  of  plums  continue  plentiful;  those  who  have  not  procured 
their  stores  of  these  fruits  should  do  so  without  delay.  Apples,  pears,  and 
nuts  are  now  cheap,  and  should  be  purchased  for  winter  store.  G.  R. 


IMPROMPTU  ON  READING  THE  EPIGRAM  ON  FRENCH  GOUT  AND  ENGLISH 

GOUT. 

Condemn  not  in  such  haste, 

To  letters  four  appealing; 

The  Frenchman’s  gout  is  only  taste — 

John  Bull.  The  English  gout  is  feeling.  Repartee. 


MRS.  CAUDLE’S  CURTAIN  LECTURES-(F/w«  Punch.) 

MRS.  CAUDLE  HAS  DISCOVERED  THAT  CAUDLE  IS  A RAILWAY  DIRECTOR. 

“ When  I took  up  the  paper  to-day,  Caudle,  you  might  have  knocked 
me  down  with  a feather!  Now,  don’t  be  a hypocrite  you  Know  what’s 
the  matter.  And  when  you  haven’t  a bed  to  lie  upon,  and  are  brought  to 
sleep  upon  coal-sacks — and  then  I can  tell  you,  Mr.  Caudle,  you  may  sleep 
by  yourself — then  you’ll  know  what’s  the  matter.  Now,  I've  seen  your 
name,  and  don’t  deny  it.  Yes, — the  Eel- Pie  Island  Railway — and  among 
the  directors,  Job  Caudle,  Esq.,  of  the  Turtle-dovcry,  and — no,  1 won’t  be 
quiet.  It  isn’t  often — goodness  knows! — that  I speak;  but  seeing  what  I do, 

I won’t  be  silent.  What  do  I see  ? Why,  there,  Mr.  Caudle,  at  the  foot  of 
the  bed,  I see  all  the  blessed  children  in  tatters — I see  you  in  a gaol,  and 
the  carpets  hung  out  at  the  windows. 

“ And  now  I know  why  you  talk  in  your  sleep  about  a broad  and  narrow 
gauge!  I couldn’t  think  what  was  on  your  mind, — but  now  it’s  out.  Ha! 
Mr.  Caudle,  there’s  something  about  a broad  and  narrow  way  that  I wish 
you’d  remember — but  you’ve  turned  quite  a heathens  yes,  you  think  of 
nothing  but  money  now.  Don't  I like  money  ? To  be  sure  I do;  but  then 
I like  it  when  I’m  certain  of  it;  no  risks  for  me.  Yes,  it’s  all  very  well  to 
talk  about  fortunes  made  in  no  time:  they’re  like  shirts  made  in  no  time — 
it’s  ten  to  one  if  they  hang  long  together. 

“ And  now  it’s  plain  enough  why  you  can’t  eat,  or  drink,  or  sleep,  or  do 
anything,  Y'our  mind’s  cut  up  into  railways;  for  you  shan’t  make  me 
believe  that  Eel-Pie  Island’s  the  only  one.  Oh  no!  I can  see  by  the 
looks  of  you.  Why,  in  a little  time,  if  you  haven’t  as  many  lines  in  your 
face  as  there  are  lines  laid  down!  Every  one  of  your  features  seems  cut 
up, — and  all  seem  travelling  from  one  another.  Six  months  ago,  Caudle, 
you  hadn’t  a wrinkle;  yes,  you’d  a cheek  as  smooth  as  any  china,  and  now 
your  face  is  like  the  map  of  England. 

“ At  your  time  of  life,  too!  You,  who  were  for  always  going  small  and 
sure!  You  to  make  heads-and-tails  of  your  money  in  this  way!  It’s  that 
stockbroker’s  dog  at  Flam  Cottage— he’s  bitten  you,  I’m  sure  of  it. 
You’re  not  fit  to  manage  your  own  property  now;  and  I should  be  only 
acting  the  part  of  a good  wife  if  I were  to  call  in  the  mad-doctors. 

“ Well,  I shall  never  know  rest  any  more  now.  There  won’t  be  a soul 
knock  at  the  door  after  this,  that  I shan’t  think  it’s  the  man  coming  to 
take  possession.  ’Twill  be  something  for  the  Chalkpits  to  laugh  at  when 
we’re  sold  up.  I think  I see  ’em  here,  bidding  for  all  our  little  articles  of 
bigotry  and  virtue,  and — what  are  you  laughing  at?  They're  not  bigotry 
and  virtue  ; but  bijouterie  and  vertu?  It’s  all  the  same;  only  you’re  never 
so  happy  as  when  you’re  taking  me  up. 

“ If  I can  tell  what’s  come  to  the  world,  I’m  a sinner!  Everybody’s  for 
turning  their  farthings  into  double  sovereigns  and  cheating  their  neigh- 
bours of  the  balance.  And  you,  too — you’re  beside  yourself,  Caudle  - I’m 
sure  of  it.  I’ve  watched  you  when  you  thought  me  fast  asleep.  And 
then  you’ve  lain,  and  whispered  and  whispered,  and  then  hugged,  yourself, 
and  laughed  at  the  bed-posts,  as  if  you’d  seen  ’em  turned  to  sovereign 
gold.  1 do  believe  that  you  sometimes  think  the  patch-work  quilt  is  made 
of  thousand  pound  bank-notes. 

“Well,  when  we’re  brought  to  the  Union,  then  you’ll  find  out  your 
mistake.  But  it  will  be  a poor  satisfaction  for  me  every  night  to  tell  you 
of  it.  What,  Mr.  Caudle?  They  won't  let  me  tell  you  of  it?  And  you  call 
that  1 some  comfort?’  And  after  the  wife  I’ve  been  to  you!  But  now  I 
recollect.  I think  I’ve  heard  you  praise  that  Union  before;  though,  like  a 
fond  fool  as  I’ve  always  been,  I never  once  suspected  the  reason  of  it. 

“And  now,  of  course,  day  and  night  you’ll  never  be  at  home?  No, 
you’ll  live  and  sleep  at  Eel-Pie  Island!  I shall  be  left  alone  with  nothing 
but  my  thoughts,  thinking  when  the  broker  will  come,  and  you’ll  bo  with 
your  brother  directors.  I may  slave  and  I may  toil  to  save  sixpences; 
and  you’ll  be  throwing  away  hundreds.  And  then  the  expensive  iastes 
you’ve  got!  Nothing  good  enough  for  you  now.  I’m  sure  you  sometimes 
think  yourself  King  Solomon.  But  that  comes  of  making  money — if, 
indeed,  you  have  made  any — without  earning  it.  No:  1 don’t  talk  non- 
sense: people  can  make  money  without  earning  it.  And  when  they  do, 
why  it’s  like  taking  a lot  of  spirits  at  one  draught;  it  gets  into  their  head, 
and  they  don’t  know  what  they’re  about.  And  you’re  in  that  state  now, 
Mr.  Caudle;  I’m  sure  of  it,  by  the  way  of  you.  There’s  a drunkenness  of 
the  pocket  as  well  as  of  the  stomach — and  you're  in  that  condition  at  this 
very  moment. 

“ Not  that  I should  so  much  mind — that  is,  if  you  have  made  money — if 
you’d  stop  at  the  Eel-Pie  line.  But  I know  what  these  things  are:  they’re 
like  treacle  to  flies:  when  men  are  well  in  ’em,  they  can’t  get  out  of  ’em: 
or  if  they  do,  it’s  often  without  a feather  to  fly  with.  No : if  you've  really 
made  money  by  the  Eel-Pie  line,  and  will  give  it  to  me  to  take  care  of  for 
the  clear  children,  why,  perhaps,  love,  I’ll  say  no  more  of  the  matter. 
What!  Nonsense?  Yes,  of  course;  I never  ask  you  for  money,  but  that’s 
the  word. 

“And  now,  catch  you  stopping  at  the  Eel-Pie  line!  Oh  no,  I know 
your  aggravating  spirit.  In  a day  or  two  I shall  see  another  fine  flourish  in 
the  paper,  with  a proposal  for  a branch  from  Eel-Pie  Island  to  the  Chelsea 
Bun-House.  Give  you  a mile  of  rail,  and — I know  you  men — you’ll  take 
a hundred.  Well,  if  it  didn’t  make  me  quiver  to  read  that  stufi’  in  the 
paper — and  your  name  to  it!  But  I suppose  it  was  Mi1.  Pretty  man’s  work; 
for  his  precious  name’s  among  ’em.  How  you  tell  the  people  1 that  eel- 
pies  are  now  become  an  essential  element  of  civilization’ — I learnt  all  the 
words  by  heart,  that  I might  say  ’em  to  you — ‘ that  the  eastern  population 
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of  London  arc  cut  off  from  the  blessings  of  such  a necessary,  and  that  by 
means  of  the  projected  line  eel-pies  will  be  brought  home  to  the  business 
and  bosoms  of  Ratcliffe-higliway,  and  the  adjacent  dependencies.’  Well, 
when  you  men — lords  of  the  creation,  as  you  call  yourselves — do  get 
together  to  make  up  a company,  or  anything  of  the  sort— is  there  any 
story-book  can  come  up  to  you?  And  so  you  look  solemnly  in  one 
another’s  faces,  and  never  so  much  as  moving  the  corners  of  your  mouths, 
pick  one  another’s  pockets.  No:  I’m  not  using  hard  words,  Mr.  Caudle  — 
but  only  the  words  that’s  proper. 

“ And  this  I must  say.  Whatever  you’ve  got,  I’m  none  the  better  for 
it.  You  never  give  me  any  of  your  Eel-Pie  shares.  What  do  you'say? 

You  will  yi.ve  me  some  ? Not  I — T’ll  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  wicked- 
ness of  the  kind.  If,  like  any  other  husband,  you  choose  to  throw  a heap 
of  money  into  my  lap— what?  You'll  think  of  it?  When  the  Eel-Pies  go 
up?  Then  I know  what  they’re  worth — they’ll  never  fetch  a farthing.” 

“ She  was  suddenly  silent,”  writes  Caudle,  “ and  I was  sinking  into 
sleep,  when  she  nudged  me,  and  cried,  ‘Caudle,  do  you  think  they’ll  be  up 
to-morrow?’  ” 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL 

t Picture  Mounting-. — To  fasten  the  canvasses  together  in  lining  old 
pictures,  equal  quantities  of  shoemaker’s  paste  and  glue,  applied  hot,  may 
be  used.  A few  drops  of  creozote  should  be  added,  to  prevent  vegetation. 

Preservation  of  Objects  of  Natural  History. — M.  Gannal  recom- 
mends that  those  objects  of  natural  history  which  it  is  desirable  to  preserve 
should  be  heated  in  a sand-bath,  and  essence  of  turpentine  to  be  allowed 
to  penetrate  them  at  the  same  time.  A heat  of  sixty  or  seventy  degrees, 
lie  thinks,  will  destroy  both  the  eggs  and  lar  vie  which  maybe  in  them; 
and,  moreover,  renders  wool,  feathers,  and  hair  more  capable  of  imbibing 
the  turpentine,  which  becomes  fixed  in  them  when  they  are  cold. 

To  Revive  Plants,  &c. — Dissolve  camphor  to  saturation  in  alcohol, 
adding  the  former  until  it  remains  solid  at  the  bottom  of  the  latter;  a suf- 
ficient quantity  of  rain  or  river  water  is  then  to  have  the  alcoholic  solution 
added  to  it,  in  the  proportion  of  four  drops  to  1 oz.  of  water.  Plants 
which  have  been  removed  from  the  earth,  and  have  suffered  by  a journey 
or  otherwise,  should  be  plunged  into  this  camphorated  water,  so  that  they 
be  entirely  covered;  in  about  two  or  three  hours  the  plant  will  revive.  It 
is  then  to  be  placed  in  good  earth,  watered,  and  protected  from  the  too 
powerful  action  of  the  sun  until  the  roots  have  taken  hold  of  the  ground. 
— Brandt's  Journal. 

\Ygeds  on  Gravel  Walks.  — Seeing  in  your  columns  receipts  for  era- 
dicating weeds  on  gravel  walks,  and  thinking  “prevention  better  than  cure,” 
I beg  to  mention  a.  plan  which  I have  always  found  to  answer.  It  is  sim- 
piy,  when  forming  your  gravel  walks,  and  before  laying  on  the  gravel, 
to  spread  a layer  of  the  dark-coloured  soap-waste,  which  may  be  got  from 
any  soapery,  if  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  then  putting  the  gravel  on  it, 
and  rolling  both  of  them,  after  spreading,  as  firmly  as  possible.  This  will 
not  only  prevent  weeds  from  growing,  but  will  form  a walk  as  hard  and 
as  solid  as  cement. 

A contributor  to  the  Gardener's  Chronicle , says,  “ Your  correspondent 
who  killed  his  weeds  on  a pavement  with  common  salt,  will  find  in  the  end 
that  he  lias  manured  the  ground,  and  that  the  weeds  will  grow  more  vigor- 
ous at  some  future  time.  Sulphate  of'  iron  in  solution  is  very  injurious  to 
weeds  upon  walks,  and  especially  in  dry  weather.” 

Sewing  Machine. — An  extraordinary  piece  of  mechanism  has  just  been 
perfected,  after  the  persevering  labour  of  fifteen  years,  by  a M.  Barthelemy 
Thimounier,  a tailor,  residing  at  Amplepuis,  in  the  department  of  the  Rhone, 
in  France,  and  which  is  said  to  be  as  surprising  from  its  simplicity  as  from 
the  vastness  of  its  results,  and  the  revolution  which  it  is  likely  to  effect  in 
needlework.  This  machine  is  a sewing-frame;  It  executes  on  an  average 
two  hundred  stitches  a minute,  making  them  longer  or  shorter  at  will,  by 
means  of  a screw;  lends  itself  to  all  irregularities  of  outline,  and  all 
sinuosities  and  varieties  of  material;  and  causes  the  needle  to  pass  without 
difficulty,  or  any  danger  of  its  breaking,  through  the  strongest  and  coarsest 
stuffs.  Such  are  its  incredible  results.  In  making  great  coats,  there  is  no 
scam  which  it  cannot  sew,  and  no  necessary  work  which  it  cannot  accom- 
plish, save  making  button- holes. 

Physic  for  Horses.— A correspondent  of  the  Ulster  Gazette  states, 
there  can  be  no  greater  cruelty  towards  man  or  beast  than  to  “physic  them 
to  death”  unskilfully.  It  has  been  my  lot  to  attend  three  cases  of  super- 
purgation in  the  horse  within  the  last  ten  days,  caused  by  the  administration 
01  purgative  balls,  compounded  by  druggists,  two  of  which  cases  terminated 
fatally  within  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  a crying  and  extensive  evil  that 
country  druggists  and  apothecaries  should  continue  in  the  practise  of  com- 
pounding the  prescriptions  of  quacks  for  horses,  &c. ; and  it  is  penny  wise 
and  pound  foolish  for  owners  of  horses  to  resort  to  them  instead  of  legitimate 
veterinary  practitioners.  The  danger  of  giving  badly  compounded  medi- 
cines to  horses  is  very  great,  and  the  consequent  evils  and  loss  are  decidedly 
more  than  can  be  calculated  on  by  any  but  veterinary  surgeons.  I must 
confess,  were  I to  place  before  the  public,  in  round  numbers,  the  loss  sus- 
tained by  owners  within  the  circle  of  my  own  observation  and  practice, 
during  the  last  three  or  four  years — not  to  speak  of  prior  periods — the 
amount  would  be  startling,  and  would  be  a serious  and  appalling  lesson  to 
hoi  iers  of  every  decription  of  live  stock. — Gardener’s  and  Land  Steward’s 
Journal. 


THE  BUCKET — A Rbminiscenoe. 


How  dear  to  my  heart  are  the  scenes  of  my  childhood, 

When  fond  recollection  presents  them  to  view! 

The  orchard,  the  meadow,  the  deep  tangled  wild  wood. 

And  ev’ry  loved  spot  which  my  infancy  knew; 

The  wide-spreading  pond,  and  the  mill  which  stood  by  it, 

The  bridge,  and  the  rock  where  the  cataract  fell — 

The  cot  of  my  father,  the  dairy-house  nigh  it, 

And  e’en  the  rude  bucket  which  hung  in  the  well  — 

The  old  oaken  bucket,  the  iron-bound  bucket, 

The  moss-cover’d  bucket  which  hung  in  the  well. 

That  moss-cover’d  vessel  I hail  as  a treasure; 

For  often  at  noon,  when  return’d  from  the  field, 

I found  there  the  source  of  an  exquisite  pleasure, 

The  purest  and  sweetest  that  nature  can  yield. 

How  ardent  I seized  it,  with  hands  that  were  glowing, 

And  quick  to  the  white  pebbled  bottom  it  fell; 

Then  soon,  with  the  emblem  of  truth  overflowing, 

And  dripping  with  coolness,  it  rose  from  the  well — 

The  old  oaken  bucket,  the  iron-bound  bucket. 

The  moss-cover’d  bucket  arose  from  the  well. 

How  sweet  from  the  green  mossy  brim  to  receive  it, 

As  poised  on  the  curb  it  inclined  to  my  lips! 

Not  a full  blushing  goblet  could  tempt  me  to  leave  it, 

Though  fill’d  with  the  nectar  that  Jupiter  sips. 

And  now  far  removed  from  the  loved  situation, 

The  tear  of  regret  will  intrusively  swell, 

As  fancy  reverts  to  my  father's  plantation, 

And  sighs  for  the  bucket  which  hangs  in  the  well — 

The  old  oaken  bucket,  the  iron-bound  bucket, 

The  moss-eover’d  bucket  which  hangs  in  the  well. 

Louisa  Anne. 


VARIETIES. 


There  are  no  less  than  six  towns  in  Great  Britain  bearing  the  name  of 
Newport. 

About  1,400  newspapers  are  published  in  the  United  States.  Their 
editors  are  the  real  governors  of  the  country. 

The  total  number  of  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  14,328;  of 
these,  1,018  are  under  instruction:  while  in  France,  out  of  20,189,  the  edu- 
cated are  only  789. 

A correspondent  of  the  Mining  Journal  calculates  that  during  the  next 
three  years  there  will  be  2,855,000  tons  of  iron  wanted  for  railways. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  85  railroads  completed,  or  in  progress, 
with  an  aggregate  extent  of  3,906  miles,  of  which  the  aggregate  cost  was 
119,241,897  dollars. 

Perhaps  the  most  startling  project  of  modern  times  is  the  attempt  to 
establish  a Great  European  Railway  Company,  whose  object  is  to  supply 
railway  accommodation  to  a population  of  only  236,000,000  of  human  beings. 
The  portion  of  the  earth  comprehended  in  their  title  covers  an  extent  of 
only  .3,700,000  English  square  miles. 

When  Admiral  Nelson’s  arm  was  cut  off,  the  surgeon  asked  if  he  should 
not  embalm  it,  to  send  it  to  England  to  be  buried;  but  lie  said,  “ Throw  it 
into  the  hammock,  with  the  brave  fellow  that  was  killed  beside  me” — a 
common  seaman. 

The  American  Tom  Thumb  was  on  his  way  to  the  race3  at  Quimperle, 
in  France,  with  “ his  suite,”  when  his  carriage  was  seized  by  four  men  in 
masks,  and  driven  off -no  one  knows  whither!  Some  persons  fancy  that 
he  has  fallen  among  thieves — others,  dreading  the  worst,  believe  him  to  be 
lost  among  ladies.  But  certain  it  is  he  is  missing. 

Edward  Riley,  a London  dustman,  has  just  acquired  a fortune  of  £50,000, 
as  heir-at-law  to  General  Riley,  of  Madras.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to 
provide  a suit  of  clothes  for  each  of  the  workmen  in  the  dust-yard 
wherein  he  had  laboured,  and  to  buy  them  each  a Sunday  dinner.  He  has 
taken  a house  in  Argyle-square,  and  purposes  to  open  it  with  a dinner  to 
all  the  dustmen  in  London,  and  to  have  the  front  illuminated  on  the 
occasion. 

Big  Lip  and  Large  Mouth. — The  lip  of  a whale,  taken  in  the  north- 
west this  season,  gave  eighteen  barrels  of  oil,  and  the  bone  of  liis  mouth 
measured  seventeen  feet  in  length.  The  body  was  lost;  but  he  was  said 
to  be  the  monster  of  Kamtschatka. — The  Polynesian. 

The  Stride  of  a Race  Horse. — The  average  stride  at  full  speed  is 
twenty-one  feet.  But  there  are  many  exceptions  to  the  rule.  Flying 
Childers  was  the  swiftest  horse,  it  is  generally  admitted,  that  ever  ran  a 
course.  The  opinion  is  somewhat  questionable.  Nevertheless,  the  ground 
covered  by  Flying  Childers,  at  the  utmost  stretch  of  his  stride,  was  five 
and  twenty  feet.  The  stretch  of  Filho  da  Puta,  when  he  won  the  St. 
Leger  in  1815,  was  twenty-four  feet  three  inches  and  a half.  The  stride 
of  Blackluck — the  next  stride  after  he  had  passed  the  post,  when  he  was 
defeated  by  Ebnoi’,  unseen  by  Jackson,  was  the  finest  horse  of  modern  days 
—at  the  top  of  his  speed,  with  his  neck  leyel  with  his  back,  his  head  on 
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one  side,  and  whisking  his  tail,  and  8st.  71b.  on  the  saddle,  was  twenty-five 
feet  exaotly. — Irish  Farmer’s  Journal. 

The  “ Gent.” — A “ gent”  is  an  individual  of  that  genus  for  whose  par- 
ticular eyes  cheap  stocks  and  flash  garments,  at  alarmingly  low  prices,  are 
ticketed  all  round  Charing  Cross — as  shooting-jackets  for  parties  who 
don’t  want  to  know  one  end  of  a gun  from  the  other,  pilot-coats  for  street- 
going swells,  who  would  indeed  be  pleasant  people  in  a gale  of  wind,  &c. 
A gent  is  he  to  whom  the  assiduous  “ Boots”  proffers  a pair  of  dirty  slip- 
pers ; and  in  which,  nothing  revolted,  the  party  sits  at  ease  at  his  tea,  or 
brandy-and-water,  exchanging  facetiousness  with  or  extracting  conversation 
from  the  waiter.  A gent  is  a person  whom  the  coachman  does  not  even 
turn  to  look  at  as  he  says,  “Chuck  down  that  gent’s  carpet-bag,  Bill. 
Come,  now,  be  alive!”  There  is  a tournure  about  a gent  which  there  is 
no  mistaking.  The  superior  ease  of  a gentleman  is  not  the  criterion; 
for  a gent  is  consummately  at  his  ease  in  all  positions,  though  some  of 
them  are  not  happily  chosen. — Blackwood's  Magazine. 

Reciprocity. — If  our  people  are  invading  the  Continent  in  great  force, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  influx  of  Frenchmen  hitherwards  is  prodigious.  I 
never  saw  so  many  of  the  little  smug,  self-satisfied,  high-heeled,  narrow- 
ribbed,  be-stayed,  be-whiskered,  be-curling-ironed,  under-sized  generation. 
They  are  jabbering  about  every  corner  of  Leicester  Square  and  Regent 
Street;  and  you  see  the  little  ricketty  creatures  peering  in  at  the  empty 
club-house  doors,  or  chaffering  with  cabmen  for  their  fares.  I saw  two  of 
them  standing  on  Richmond  Hill  the  other  day,  and  patronising  it.  C'estjoti 
(it’s  pretty),  says  one;  l ■’ estpas  nial  (not  so  bad),  says  the  other;  as  if,  now 
they  had  given  their  opinion,  the  view  might  pass  muster.  And  then  one  of 
the  little  dwarfs  curled  his  wax  moustache,  and  leered  at  Mrs.  Blobby’s 
handsome  nursery-maid,  who  was  passing  with  about  eleven  of  B.’s  youngest 
children.  It  can't  be  helped.  Do  what  you  will,  you  can't  respect  French- 
men. It’s  well  of  us  to  talk  of  equality  and  amity;  but  we  can’t  keep  up 
the  farce  of  equality  with  them  at  all.  And  my  opinion  is,  that  the  reason 
why  they  hate  us,  and  will  hate  us,  and  ought  to  hate  us  for  ever,  is  the 
consciousness  of  this  truth  on  one  side  or  the  other.  It  is  not  only  in  his- 
tory and  in  battles,  but  we  are  domineering  over  them  in  every  table  d’hote 
in  Europe  at  this  moment.  We  go  into  their  own  houses,  and  bully  them 
there.  We  can’t  be  brought  to  believe  that  a Frenchman  is  equal  to  an 
Englishman.  Is  there  any  man  in  England  who  thinks  so  in  his  heart?  If 
so,  let  him  send  his  name  to  the  publishers. — Punch. 

New  and  Fearful  Mode  oe  Execution. — It  appears  from  the  journal 
of  an  European  traveller,  that  a new  and  fearful  mode  of  execution  has 
recently  been  adopted  by  the  Great  Mogul.  The  instrument  and  process 
are  thus  described.  A box,  each  side  of  which  is  fifteen  feet  square,  is 
constructed  of  timber  about  eighteen  inches  thick,  dove-tailed  together, 
and  braced  with  iron  rods.  The  outside  of  the  bottom  of  the  box 
is  covered  with  a plate  of  beaten  iron,  one  inch  in  thickness.  The 

interior  is  filled  with  perfect  cubes  of  granite,  weighing  in  the  aggregate 
several  thousand  tons.  A machine  is  erected  after  the  manner  of  an 
ordinary  pile  driver,  but  of  course  on  an  enormous  scale,  and  of  tremen- 
dous strength.  The  mass  is  raised  by  a powerful  machinery,  cast  in 
Birmingham  for  the  express  purpose,  though  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the 
machinist  by  whom  the  work  was  furnished  had  no  idea  of  the  horrible 
purpose  for  which  it  was  intended.  The  human  victim  is  placed  upon  a 
block  of  granite,  of  a corresponding  surface  buried  in  the  earth  imme- 
diately beneath  the  enormous  mass,  and  covered  with  a plate  of  iron.  At 
a signal  given  by  the  vicramadack,  the  executioner  touches  a spring,  the 
mass  falls,  and  the  victim,  crushed  at  once,  is  suddenly  annihilated,  and 
spread  out  like  a sheet  of  paste-board!  The  huge  weight  being  again 
raised,  the  flattened  body  is  withdrawn,  and  dried  in  the  sun.  When  com- 
pletely prepared,  it  is  hung  over  the  walls  of  a public  building,  there  to 
serve  as  a warning  to  the  multitude. 

Somnambulism. — When  on  a voyage  to  New  York,  we  had  not  been 
four  days  at  sea,  before  an  occurrence  of  a very  singular  nature  broke  our 
quiet.  Ir  was  a ghost!  One  night,  when  all  was  still  and  dark,  and  the 
ship  rolling  at  sea  before  the  wind,  a man  sprung  suddenly  on  deck  in  his 
shirt,  his  hair  erect,  his  eyes  starting  from  their . sockets,  and  loudly 
vociferating  that  he  had  seen  a ghost.  After  his  horror  had  a little  sub- 
sided, we  asked  him  what  he  had  seen?  He  said  he  saw  the  figure  of  a 
woman  dressed  in  white,  with  eyes  of  flaming  fire;  that,  she  came  to  his 
hammock  and  stared  him  in  the  face.  This  we  treated  as  an  idle  dream, 
and  sent  the  frantic  fellow  to  his  bed.  The  story  became  the  subject  of 
every  one;  and  the  succeeding  night  produced  half-a-dozen  more  terrified 
men,  to  corroborate  what  had  happened  to  the  first;  and  all  agreed  in  the 
same  story,  that  it  was  a woman.  The  rumour  daily  increasing,  at  length 
came  to  the  ears  of  the  captain  and  officers,  who  were  all  equally  solicitous 
to  discover  the  true  cause  of  this  terrific  report.  I placed  myself  night  by 
night  beneath  the  hammocks,  to  watch  its  appearance,  but  all  in  vain ; yet 
still  the  appearance  was  nightly,  as  usual,  and  the  horrors  and  fears  of  the 
people  rather  daily  increased  than  diminished.  A phantom  of  this  sort 
rather  amused  than  perplexed  my  mind;  and  when  I had  given  over  every 
idea  of  discovering  the  cause  of  this  strange  circumstance,  and  the  thing 
began  to  wear  away,  I was  surprised  one  very  dark  night,  as  seated  under 
the  boats,  with  a stately  figure  in  white  stalking  along  the  decks ! The 
singularity  of  theevent  struck  my  mind  that  this  must  be  the  very  identi- 
cal ghost  which  had  of  late  so  much  disturbed  the  ship’s  company.  I 
therefore  instantly  dropped  down,  from  the  place  I was  in,  to  the  deck,  on 
which  it  appeared,  when  it  passed  immediately  very  quickly,  turned  round> 


and  marched  directly  forwards.  I followed  it  closely,  through  the  gallery, 
and  out  at  the  head-doors,  when  the  figure  instantly  disappeared,  which 
very  much  astonished  me.  I then  leaped  upon  the  forecastle,  and  asked 
! of  the  people  who  were  walking  there  if  such  a figure  had  passed  them? 

| They  replied,  No!  with  some  emotion  and  pleasure,  as  I had  ever  ridiculed 
all  their  reports  on  this  subject.  However,  this  night’s  scene  between  me 
and  the  ghost  became  the  theme  of  the  ensuing  day.  Nothing  particular 
transpired  till  twelve  o’clock,  when,  as  the  people  were  pricking  at  the  tub 
for  their  beef,  it  was  discovered  Jack  Sutton  was  missing.  The  ship’s 
company  was  directly  mustered,  and  Jack  was  no  where  to  be  found.  I 
then  inquired  of  his  messmates  the  character  of  the  man;  and,  after  a 
number  of  interrogatories,  one  of  them  said,  that  Jack  Sutton  used  to  tell 
them  a number  of  comical  jokes  about  his  walking  in  his  sleep.  Now  the 
mystery  was  unravelled;  and  this  terrific  ghost,  which  had  so  much 
alarmed  all  the  sailors,  now  proved  to  be  the  unfortunate  poor  Jack  Sutton, 
who  had  walked  overboard  in  his  dream.  The  first  fellow  who  spread  this 
report,  and  who  showed  such  signs  of  horror,  was  found,  on  inquiry,  to  be 
a most  flagitious  villain,  who  had  murdered  a woman,  who  he  believed 
always  haunted  him;  and  the  appearance  of  this  sleep-walker  confirmed  in 
his  mind  the  ghost  of  the  murdered  fair  one;  for,  in  such  cases,  conscience 
is  a busy  monitor,  and  ever  active  to  its  own  pain  and  disturbance. — Dr. 
Binns’  Anatomy  of  Sleep. 


THE  APHORISMS  OF  MAJOR  BELL. 


I dined  the  other  day  with  the  Major;  and,  when  the  party  broke  up,  I 
was  detained  to  take  what  he  calls  a quiet  tumbler. 

Major  Bell  is  one  of  those  rare  persons  who  know  how  to  enjoy,  without 
abusing,  the  good  things  of  this  life;  and,  on  the  evening  I allude  to,  his 
moderate  libations  had  served  but  to  bring  more  prominently  into  view  the 
good  qualities  of  his  character.  I gazed  earnestly  on  him  as  he  mixed  his 
toddy;  his  spectacles  were  pushed  back  on  his  brow;  a bland  smile  played 
on  his  lips;  and  his  whole  countenance  beamed  with  philanthropy:  he 
looked,  to  use  a vulgar  phrase,  as  if  he  could  have  shaken  hands  with  all 
the  world.  After  a long  silence,  he  thus  spoke: — 

“ You  are  a young  man,  sir,  and  I am  an  old  one.  I am,  in  regard  to 
you,  what  the  flower  planted  in  autumn  is  to  that  which  is  sown  in  spring. 
You  have  known  but  the  summer  of  existence — I have  known  both  its 
summer  and  its  winter.  You  have  talents,  but  think  not  that  you  have, 
therefore,  no  need  of  experience;  for  experience  is  to  talent  what  the  fire 
is  to  meat  — it  prepares  it  for  use. 

“ To  make  a man  wise,  his  youth  should  be  spent  in  bustle  and  activity: 
you  cannot  make  rum  punch  without  stirring  it  well. 

“Go  not  to  extremes  in  anything— mediocrity  is  best  in  all  cases,  he 
who  wallceth  in  the  middle  of  the  way  can  shake  hands  with  the  pedes- 
trians on  both  sides  of  it. 

“ When  engaged  in  argument,  never  make  acrimonious  remarks;  for  an 
acrimonious  remark  is  like  very  highly-flavoured  whiskey — it  may  please 
a few,  but  it  disgusts  many. 

“ Pray  not  for  unalloyed  happiness : there  are  few  stomachs  strong 
enough  to  bear  bread  buttered  on  both  sides. 

“ Be  even  more  affable  to  the  poor  than  to  the  rich : turtle  soup  is 
sweeter  in  the  mouth  of  the  poor  clerk  than  in  that  of  the  surfeited 
alderman. 

“ Go  not  dressed  in  the  extreme  height  of  the  fashion,  lest  wise  men 
take  you  to  be  a tailor’s  advertisement. 

“ Be  not  ashamed  to  recognise  an  acquaintance  merely  because  he  is 
poor  and  mean-looking:  none  but  a fool  would  despise  a bank-note  because 
it  is  tattered  and  worn. 

“ Be  always  suspicious  of  a man  who  is  too  polite : well-cleaned  tripe 
requires  no  milk  to  whiten  it. 

“ Nature  and  affectation  are  the  antipodes  of  each  other,  contract  not, 
therefore,  affected  habits,  for  you  might  as  well  have  two  palates  so  con- 
stituted that  what  is  sugar  to  the  one  is  wormwood  to  the  other. 

“ You  will  often  gain  more  knowledge  from  a shre  wd  though  illiterate 
man  than  from  a pedantic  scholar:  there  is  generally  more  nourishment  in 
a mess  of  oatmeal  porridge  than  in  a costly  pudding. 

“ Allow  no  aspersion  on  your  character  to  remain  disproved,  no  matter 
how  low  its  origin  may  be:  foul  water  has  the  same  effect,  whether  it  is 
thrown  upon  you  by  the  mistress  or  the  maid. 

“When  you  meet  with  a noisy  disputant,  never  contradict  him;  small 
beer,  when  closely  corked,  may  burst  the  bottle;  but  its  power  ceases 
whenever  you  give  it  vent. 

“ Neglect  no  woman  merely  because  she  is  plain-looking;  for  beauty  is 
to  woman  but  what  saltpetre  is  to  beef — it  gives  it  an  appearance,  but  im- 
parts to  it  no  relish. 

“ Take  no  delight  in  the  conversation  of '■scandal-mongers;  remember, 
as  Herbert  says — 

“ ‘ The  fly 

That  feeds  on  dung  is  coloured  thereby.’ 

“ Some  beauties  are  like  the  convolvulus,  which  only  shows  its  flower 
when  the  sun  shines ; but  the  sun  of  beauty  is  a gas-lustre.  Should  you 
ever  fall  in  love,  woo  not  thy  fair  one  with  cost!}7  gifts,  nor  by  taking  her 
to  concerts,  balls,  theatres,  promenades,  and  other  revelries,  lest  you 
thereby  give  her  a distaste  for  domestic  life:  remember  that  the  lapdog, 
which  has  been  accustomed  to  luxurious  feeding,  despises  porridge  and 
<Ut>bnrgk  Weekly  Chronicle. 
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THE  IHDDLER’S  SOLUTIONS  OF  No.  123. 

R idcle.— Time.— Padfield  — Milo. 

Charades.— 1 . Bee.  2.  Eve,  or  Wye..  3.  Ell. — J.  S. — Wetherell. — Newland. — Hood. 
—Ratt. — Dorman. — R.  tie  B —Padfield. — Davison. — Hammelech. — Discipulus. — Nabob. 
— Littlejohn. — Rook  wood.—  Staiham. — Thomas. — Scholasticus  — Hill. — Darby. — Adcoclt. 
— Jar.  - Upnhill. — Matt.— Gillman. — C-p-n. — Nails  worth. — Hemmingway. — Celt. — Ami. 
— Rainger. — J.  C.  M — Long. — Pedro. — Bouverie.—  D.  15. — Style. — Rose  berry.—  {aland. — 
Jane.— Hooper. — Steel. — Blaekledga. — Allen. — Lancaster. — Phipps.— Griffin. — Walter. 
— Marriott. — Augustin. — Me  Nicol. — Chamberlain. — Tiverton. — Bridgewater. — H.  M. 

Enigma. — Rebus — Raven , Elba,  Bear,  Upas,  Sloe:  initials,  Rebus. — R.  de  B. — Jar.— 
Padfield  — Scholasticus. — Styk. — Augustin. — Mila. — Jane  C. — Bridgewater. — Balt'. — 

H.  M. 

Anagrams.— 1.  Ocla,  Saxon  King  of  Kent,  reigned  a d.  512.  2.  Egbert,  827.  3.  Elhel- 
wolf,  838.  4.  Ethel  red,  8GG.  5.  Alfred  fthe  Great  J,  872  or  3.  C.  Eduy,  955.  7 .Edgar, 
959.  8.  Canute,  1017.  !).  Edward  fthe  Elder  J,  90!,-  Eduard  f the  Martyr),  9711  ,•  Edward 
fthe  Confessor  J,  1043;  Eduard  I.,  after  Conquest,  1274  ; Edward.  II.,  1308  ; Eduard  III., 
1327  ; Edward  IV.,  1401;  Edward  To,  1483;  Edward  VI.,  1547.  10.  Wiliam  the  Con- 

queror, 1066;  William  II.,  Rufus,  1087;  William  III.,  Prince  of  Orange,  1089  ; William 
IV.,  the  late  king,  1830. — Jenkins. — Wetherell. — Newland. — Hood. — Ratt.— Dorman. — 
R.  de  B.— Geoffrey. — Padfield. — Hammelech. — Discipulus. — Littlejohn. — Rookwood. — 
Staiham. — Scholasticus. — Celt. — Nabob — HilL — Worsnop. — Jar. — Bonhill. — Gillman. — 
Matt. — Nailswortli. — Ellen. — Rainger. — Cato. — Roseberry. — Jane. — Hooper. — Pooley.-  - 
Augustin  —Mo  Nicol. — J.  C. — Novice. — Walter. — Tiverton. — Milo.— Jane  C. — W.  M. — 
Bridgewater. 

Musical  Instruments.— 1.  Clarionet.  2.  Flute.  3.  Drum.  4.  Fife.  5.  Flageolet. 
G.  Harpsichord.  7.  Trumpet.  8.  Tabour.  9.  Sackbut. — Wetherell,  4 — Ratt,  4. — Hill, 
5. — R.  de  B , 7. — Hammelech,  4. — Discipulus,  2 — Rookwood,  5. — Staiham.  4. — Thomas, 

I. — Scholasticus,  8 — Adcock,  2.— Jar,  3. — Rainger,  8.— Long,  4. — Pedro,  3. — Bouverie, 
3.—  Roseberry,  2.— Eland,  2. — Jane,  2.— Pooley,  3. — Augustin,  3. — Me  Nicol,  G. — Milo,  8. 
— Tiverton,  0. — Jane  C.,  8. — Bridgewater,  7. 

Avithketioal  Puzzle. — 34443. — Wetherell. — Hurry.— Moore,— Padfield  — F.  P.G. — 
Hammelech. — Discipulus. — Rookwood.— Godwin.— Staiham.— Nabob.— Blackett. — Jar. 
— Sheerness. — Adcock. — Woodlock. — Gillman. — Matt. — Nailswortli. — Hemmingway. — 
.Tenner. — Styk. — Roseberry. — Phipps. — Marriott. — Yankee. — Augustin. — Me  Nicol. — 
Walter. — Tiverton.— Bonhill.  —Milo.— Bridgewater. — H.  M. 

Arithmetical  Questions.  — l.  108,110,040,730  Casks;  8S,  109,083,200,000  Herrings.— 
Blackburn. — R — N.  O.  L. — Ratt. — Harry. — Moore. — Davison. — Leese. — Rookwood. — 
Godwin. — Elcanrab. — Hill. — Slieefiness. — J ar. — Woodleclt. — Gillman. — Logan. — Styk. — 
Nailswortli. — Hemmingway.— Nagoh. — Roseberry. — Allen. — R.  S. — Marriott.— Novice. 
— Chamberlain. — Walter. — Bait'. — H.  M. 

2.  2009. 891  Yards,  at  Is.  Id.  per  Yard  (Propounded:!  Answer). — Variously  answered, 
by  Blackburn— Harry — Moore — Padfield — Davison — Godwin — Hill — Elcanrab— Burnet 
—Blackett  (£104  0s.  8jd. ) — Sheerness— Adcoclc — Jar — Woodlock — Matt — Logan — Balf 
— Nagoh— Nailswortli — Blackledge — Augustin — Walter — Tiverton — II.  M. 

3.  Let  2 z — sum  of  the  aliquot  parts  in  x 

And  Zv  — sum  of  the  aliquot  parts  in  y 
. * . 3z  — y and  4r  — x 

Now  1 + 2 + 4-J-n-(-2y—  2z 
And  1 + 3 -j-  z — Zv  = 2z  — . 7 
Consequently,  the  first  number  x z=  20  and  y — 33 
Hence  the  numbers  are  20  and  33. 

— Moore. — Several  have  answered,  “ 8 and  9;”  but  we  have  omitted  their 
names.  The  question,  like  most  others  of  this  nature,  admits  of  more 
answers  than  one — an  unlimited  number. — Ferguson  gives  the  rule  x — 
4 was2  -j-  6 w-  r=  3 sw2  -j-  4 s2 

and  y — 

Z tvs  — 6 2 ws  — 4 

4.0.12.  Inches. — Blackburn. — R. — N.  O.  L. — Ratt. — Harry. — Padfield. — Davison  — 
Rookwood. — Scholasticus. — Hill.—  Blackett. — Sheerness.—  Dolton. — Adcock. — Nagoh. — 
Jar. — Nailsworth. — Hemmingway. — Styk.—  Roseberry. — Blackledge. — Allen.—  Walter. 
— McNicol  —Tiverton. 

J.  S. — The  Circumference  of  a Circle  whose  diameter  is  1 is,  as  near  as  possible  for 
practical  purposes,  3.1410.  Perfection  is  not  attainable.  Multiply  this  by  7 for  a dia- 
meter of  7.  The  decimal  might  be  carried  out  to  hundreds  of  figures,  perhaps  to  infinity. 

Scientific  Question. — Jli  the  bottom  of  a coal-pit  or  perpendicular  shaft. — Wetherell. 
— Padfield. — Moore. — Scholasticus.— Nabob. — Rainger. 

A letter  from  Queen’s  Buildings,  Brompton,  without  a signature,  complains  of  the 
omission  of  a name  on  a former  occasion  ! Several  others  have  omitted  their  signatures. 

M.  M.  is  not  far  out  in  his  calculations;  but  we  can  say  no  more  upon  the  subject  in 
this  place.  We  know  not  the  work  referred  to. 

, Too  late. — Lizzy  O. — S.  J.  W.— T.  Wilkinson. — Hobbs. — Rifleman. — S.  E.  M. 


Enigma. — What  is  that  which  is  a friend  and  an  enemy,  a blessing  and 
a curse;  which  saves  life,  and  takes  it  away;  is  long  anil  short,  rough  and 
smooth,  straight  and  crooked,  hard  and  soft,  hot  and  cold,  strong  and 
weak;  sometimes  able  to  bear  the  greatest  burthens,  but  at  other  times 
will  not  bear  a pin?  It  is  subject  to  reflection,  and  has  the  power  of  dis- 
solving matrimony;  it  has  the  privilege  to  kiss  the  lips  of  the  fairest 
ladies,  assist  them  in  dressing,  and  is  highly  instrumental  towards  im- 
proving their  charms ; is  death  and  an  antidote,  is  a solid  and  a fluid,  a 
mountain  and  a valley.  It  is  the  theme  of  poets,  an  improvement  of 
music,  of  great  use  in  fortifications,  employed  in  the  finest  paintings,  and 
produces  the  finest  architecture  in  the  world.  Eland. 

Charades. — 1.  My  first  is  a measure;  my  seeoud  is  a mark  of  polite- 
ness; and  my  whole  is  a part  of  the  body.  Me  Nicol. 

2.  I am  composed  of  letters  five, 

And  used  both  night  and  day, 

By  young,  by  old,  by  savage  tribes, 

The  serious  and  the  gay. 

My  1,  3,  4,  and  2 has  been 
For  many  years  long  past 
A cheering  friend  and  comforter 
In  winter’s  dreary  blast. 


My  3,  my  4 and  5 is  found 
Both  sturdy,  firm,  and  dark, 

In  forest  glade,  on  ship-board  laid, 

And  in  the  noble’s  park.  Bertha, 

conundrums. 

1.  Why  is  a dead  Irishman  like  an  extinct  volcano? 

2.  Why  is  Jack  Ketch  like  a brief  correspondent? 

3.  Why  is  a tight  boot  like  a water-mill? 

4.  Why  is  a grocer’s  shop  like  an  almanack? 

ISLANDS  IN  THE  INDIAN  AND  PACIFIC  OCEANS  ENIGMATICALLY  EXPRESSED. 

1.  Two-thirds  of  to  entreat,  two-fifths  of  to  unite,  and  half  of  to  go. 

2.  Two-thirds  of  an  earthen  vessel,  and  half  an  ornament. 

3.  To  give  musical  utterance,  a vowel,  and  to  view  with  care. 

4.  Half  of  to  divide,  and  half  of  to  moisten. 

5.  Fresh,  and  a coin. 

6.  Three-fourths  of  duration,  and  a conjunction. 

7.  Enraged,  a vowel  an  illuminator,  and  a vehicle. 

8.  A conjunction,  an  article,  and  what  all  boys  wish  to  be. 

9.  Half  an  American  coin,  a vowel,  and  three-fourths  of  slow. 

10.  The  family  name  of  an  European  king. 

11.  Half  a garment,  half  all  men’s  desire,  and  half  a flower. 

12.  A man’s  Christian  name,  and  to  grieve.  A.  M. 

ARITHMETICAL  QUESTIONS. 

1.  A poulterer  laid  out  £*1  13s.  4d.  in  chicken,  ducks,  and  geese.  The 

ducks  cost  each  twice  as  much  as  a chicken;  and  the  geese  cost  each 
twice  the  price  of  a duck.  The  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  number  he 
bought  of  each  sort  was  326;  and  the  total  number  30.  Give  the  number 
of  each  sort,  and  the  price  of  each?  Jenner. 

2.  At  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  is  a monument  to  Earl  Grey,  and  a statue 

of  his  lordship  on  the  top  of  it.  The  monument’s  height  is  86  feet;  and 
the  statue’s  14  feet.  At  what  distance  from  the  base  of  the  monument  will 
the  statue  subtend  the  greatest  angle?  Tyburn. 

3.  There  is  a cistern  whose  length  is  seven-thirds  of  its  breadth,  which 
is  seven-thirds  of  its  depth,  and  whose  solidity  is  1,157  cubic)  feet  7|  inches. 
Required  its  length,  breadth,  and  depth,  as  well  as  how  many  imperial  gal- 
lons (each  containing  277.274  cubic  inches)  it  contains?  Also,  what  dif- 
ference is  there  in  .the  weight  of  water  it  contains,  allowing  a eubie  foot  to 
weigh  1,000  ounces,  and  the  imperial  gallon  to  weigh  10  lbs.? — W.  G.  E.H. 

4.  What  is  the  side  of  that  equilateral  triangle  whose  area  cost  as  much 

paving,  at  8d.  per  foot,  as  the  pallisading  the  three  sides  did,  at  a guinea  a 
yard?  R.  W.  P.  andC.  B. 

EXPERIMENT. 

Strength  of  tiis  Human  Frame. — One  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
inexplicable  experiments  relative  to  tlie  strength  of  the  human  frame  is 
that  in  which  a heavy  man  is  raised  with  the  greatest  facility  when  he  is 
lifted  up  the  instant  that  his  own  lungs  and  those  of  the  persons  who,  raise 
him  are  inflated  with  air.  The  heaviest  person  in  the  party  lies  down  upon 
two  chairs,  his  legs  being  supported  by  the  one,  and  his  back  by  the  other. 
Four  persons,  one  at  each  leg,  and  one  at  each  shoulder,  then  try  to  raise 
him,  and  find  his  dead  weight  to  be  very  great,  from  the  difficulty  they  ex- 
perience in  supporting  him.  When  he  is  replaced  in  the  chair,  each  of  the 
four  persons  takes  hold  of  his  body  as  before;  and  the  person  to  be  lifted 
gives  two  signals,  by  clapping  his  hands.  At  the  first  signal,  he  himself 
and  his  four  lifters  begin  to  draw  a long  full  breath;  and  when  the  inha- 
lation is  completed,  or  the  lungs  filled,  the  second  signal  is  given  for  raising 
the  person  from  the  chair.  To  his  own  surprise,  and  that  of  his  bearers, 
he  rises  with  the  greatest  facility,  as  if  he  were  no  heavier  than  a feather. 
Sometimes,  when  one  of  the  bearers  performs  his  part  ill,  by  making  the 
inhaling  out  of  time,  the  part  of  the  body  which  he  tries  to  raise  is  left 
behind.  The  experiment  was  performed  at  Venice,  by  sustaining  the 
heaviest  man  of  the  party  on  the  points  of  the  forefingers  of  six  persons. 
It  is  asserted,  that  the  experiment  will  not  succeed,  if  the  person  to  be 
lifted  is  placed  upon  a board,  and  the  strength  of  the  individuals  applied 
to  the  board. — Abridyed  from  Sir  D.  Brewster’s  “ Natural  Magic.'" 

($3'  Answers  to  the  preceding  Questions  should  reach  us  either  before  or  by 

the.  post  which  arrives  in  London  on  Friday  morning,  the  10 th  of  October  ; 

those  from  Subscribers  in  the  Metropolis  and  its  environs  two  days  earlier. 


GRAMMAR. — ■ Positive  and  Comparative. 

1.  An  attempt  to  poison  yourself  is  a rash  act,  but  a slice  of  fried  bacon 
is  a rasher. 

2.  A showery  day  is  damp,  but  the  refusal  of  a young  lady  to  marry  you 
is  a damper. 

3.  A sovereign  short  in  weight  is  light,  but  asboat  for  the  conveyance  of 
goods  is  a lighter. 

4.  What  you  attach  to  a window  is  a blind, ‘fat  a flash  of  lightning  in 

your  eyes  is  a blinder.  . 

5.  Prince  Albert  is  called  a fine  man,  but  one  who  refines  metals  is  a finer. 

6.  A stiff  old  lady  is  prim,  but  a child’s  spelling-book  is  a primer. 

7.  A cracked  head  is  a sore  affair,  but  a skylark  is  a sourer. 

8.  A Negro  is  a black,  but  one  who  cleans  boots  is  a blacker. 

9.  A capital  O is  a bold  O,  but  the  member  for  Chippenham  is  a Bolder -O, 

Joe  Miller. 
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FAMILY  ftERALD. 


RANDOM  READINGS. 

“ These  are  stirring  times,”  as  the  spoon  said  to  the  saucepan. 

“ Those  notes  enliven  me,”  as  the  man  said  on  receiving  a remittance. 

“A  glorious  thing  this  reduction  of  postage!  ” said  a fellow,  the  other 
day.  “I  get  half-a-dozen  dunning  letters  now  where  I got  one  formerly.” 

The  following  is  a literal  copy  of  a birth  announcement  sent  to  a news- 
paper for  insertion : — “ On  Sunday  Last  at  Is  Residence  Mrs. Of  a Sun 

and  Air.” 

A young  man  stepped  into  a book-store,  and  said  he  wanted  to  get  a 
Young  Man's  Companion.  “Well,  sir,”  said  the  bookseller,  “ here's  my 
daughter .” 

A lover  gazed  in  the  eyes  of  his  mistress  until  she  blushed.  lie  pressed 
her  hand  to  his  heart,  and  said,  “ My  looks  have  planted  roses  on  thy  cheek. 
He  who  sows  the  seed  should  reap  the  harvest.” — North  American. 

“ Tommy,  my  dear,  what  are  you  crying  for?”  said  a lady  to  her  little 
boy,  who  had  just  returned  from  church.  “ Because  the  clergyman  says 
that  we  must  all  be  born  again,  and  I’m  afraid  I shall  be  born  a girl  next 
time.” 

An  agent  is  a gent,  acting  for  another  gent,  and  is  derived  from  the 
Latin  word  agens  (doing),  because  an  agent  is  often  doing  his  principal. 

It  is  said  that  bleeding  a partially  blind  horse  at  the  nose  will  restore 
him  to  sight.  So  much  for  the  horse.  To  open  a man's  eyes,  you  must 
bleed  him  in  the  pocket. 

An  attorney  brought  an  immense  bill  to  a lady  for  some  business  he  had 
done  for  her.  The  lady  (to  whom  he  had  once  paid  his  addresses)  mur- 
mured at  the  charges.  “ Madam,”  replied  the  limb  of  the  law,  “ I had  a 
mind  to  convince  you  that  my  profession  is  lucrative,  and  that  I should  not 
have  been  a bad  match.” 

An  Indian  being  at  an  Englishman’s  table  at  Surat,  expressed  his  sur- 
prise, by  loud  acclamations,  on  seeing  a vast  quantity  of  froth  ooze  out  of 
a bottle  of  porter  as  soon  as  the  cork  was  drawn.  Being  asked  what  sur- 
prised him,  he  replied,  “ I don’t  wonder  at  all  that  the  froth  comes  out  of 
the  bottle;  but  how  the  deuce  did  you  ever  contrive  to  squeeze  it  all  in?” 

' As  we  were  going  in  the  Admiral’s  barge,  the  other  day,  looking  at  the 
ships  and  talking  of  the  victory,  Sir  William  Hamilton  could  not  be  paci- 
fied for  the  French  calling  it  a drawn  battle. — “ Nay,  it  was  a drawn  bat- 
tle,” said  the  Admiral,  “ for  they  drew  the  blanks,  and  we  the  prizes.” — 
Life  of  Lord  Nelson. 

A gentleman  wishing  to  get  rid  of  a visitor,  and  not  liking  to  tell  him 
“ There’s  the  door,”  modified  it  thus, — “ Elevate  your  golgotha  to  the 
summit  of  your  pericranium,  and  allow  me  to  present  to  your  ocular  demon- 
stration, that  scientific  piece  of  mechanism  which  forms  the  egress  portion 
of  this  apartment.” 

“ All  Reformers  here,  waiter,  I suppose?”  said  an  old  Tory,  paying  his 
bill  at  an  inn,  during  the  Reform  agitation.  Oh,  yes,  sir!  all  Reformers 
here:  master  and  mistress  and  all,  sir.”  “And  you,  John,  are  you  a 
Reformer?”  “Yes,  sir,  I am  very  staunch  for  Reform,  sir.”  “Very  well, 
then,  John:  there’s  the  bill,  tbe  whole  bill,  and  nothing  but  the  bill.”  And 
so  saying,  the  gentleman  laid  down  his  money. 

The  Olden  Time. — June , 1776. — The  Duchess  of  Chartres  lately  beat 
the  duke,  her  husband,  in  a foot  race  of  500  yards,  on  their  own  terrace, 
for  200  guineas,  p.p. — N.B.  The  duchess  was  allowed  to  tie  her  petticoats 
above  the  knees  of  her  drawers! 

Force  of  Habit. — A group  of  those  victims  of  “protection,”  the  ever- 
grumbling  farmers,  were  heard  pathetically  lamenting,  in  our  corn-market, 
on  Saturday,  the  deficiency  of  “ fog,”  or  after-grass,  owing  to  the  heavy 
hay-crop  of  the  present  season! — Lancaster  Guardian. 

Caution  to  Spinsters. — Mr.  Huntingdon,  in  his  lecture  on  common  and 
statute  law,  some  time  since,  remarked,  “ That  a lady,  when  she  married, 
lost  her  personal  identity — her  distinctive  character;  and  was  like  a dew- 
drop  swallowed  by  a sunbeam.” 

Conjugal  Affection. — A farmer’s  wife  entered  a druggist’s  shop,  and 
handed  two  prescriptions  to  be  prepared,  one  for  her  husband,  and  the 
other  for  her  cow.  Finding,  however,  that  she  had  not  sufficient  cash  to 
pay  for  both,  she  took  away  that  for  the  cow , saying,  “ To-morrow  will  do 
very  well  for  my  husband’s !” 

The  World’s  End.— “ Prophet  Dealtry,”  of  Exeter,  who  foretold  the 
“end  of  the  world”  on  the  11th  of  October,  1844,  and  did  not  keep  his 
promise,  has  now  fixed  it  for  the  20tli  of  October,  1845 ! He  says  he  began 
his  last  year’s  calculations  at  the  Creation,  but  made  a slip  in  his  arith- 
metic. This  year  he  has  been  more  careful.  He  lays  taxes,  it  seems,  on 
his  disciples;  but  the  profits,  after  paying  expenses,  are  to  go  to  the  funds 
of  Exeter  Hospital.  We  are  at  a loss,  however,  to  understand  what  ser- 
vice they  can  be  to  an  institution  which  has  only  a few  days  to  live! 


TO  MR.  O’HAGAN,  the  SCULPTOR,  AT  ROME,  WHO  IS  PREPARING  A STATUE  OF 
DANIEL  O’CONNELL,  ESQ. 

Mr.  O’Hagan, — Sir,  your  labour’s  lost, 

Vain’s  your  attempt  to  chisel  “ Mighty  Dan 
He  who  has  chiselled  thousands  in  his  time, 

Will  not  be  chiselled,  sir,  by  any  man.  John  Bull, 


A modern  writer,  describing  a husky  singer,  says,  “He  sings  as  if  he  had 
got  his  foot  into  his  throat,  and  had  trod  upon  his  voice.” 

A Sailor’s  Gallantry. — A Jack  Tar  who  had  spent  nearly  all  his 
days  upon  the  blue  waters,  and  knew  little  of  land  gear,  came  ashore  one 
day,  and  passing  up  the  street  saw  a little  woman  going  along  with  a large 
muff  before  her.  He  stepped  up  very  politely,  and  offered  to  carry  it  for 
her,  as  he  was  going  the  same  way.  The  Reverend  Rowland  Hill  used  to 
say  that  he  never  saw  a woman  struggling  along  behind  a large  muff,  but 
he  invariably  believed  she  was  endeavouring  to  conceal  what  nature  never 
gave  her,  or  marriage  sanctified. 

Adulteration. — A very  important  branch  of  commercial  industry. 
Though  adulteration  has  been  prohibited  by  several  acts  of  Parliament,  it 
is  a species  of  manufacturing  skill  which  improves  whatever  it  is  employed 
upon.  It  turns  the  humble  cabbage-leaf  into  the  wholesome  cheroot,  and 
converts  the  coculus  Indicus,  the  quassia,  the  liquorice,  into  porter,  or  some 
other  equally  popular  beverage.  Sand  is  elevated  into  sugar;  sloe-leaves 
are  exalted  into  tea;  and  alum  takes  its  place  by  the  side  of  Hour  as  an 
ingredient  in  the  great  staff  of  all  our  existences.  The  statutes  against 
adulteration,  being  regarded  as  a check  on  the  progress  of  science,  are 
usually  disregarded  by  that  great  and  glorious  character,  the  British  mer- 
chant. It  is,  perhaps,  a patriotic  preference  for  the  productions  of  his 
native  land,  which  induces  the  English  cigar  dealer  to  seek  the  Savoy  of 
Great  Britain  rather  than  the  weed  of  Bengal;  and  the  same  feeling  no 
doubt  actuates  the  tea-merchant  when  he  looks  for  a profit — sloe  and  sure 
— from  the  suburban  hedges. — Punch's  Political  Dictionary. 

Coats  of  Arms. — A man  applied  to  the  Heralds’  College  for  a coat  of 
arms,  and  was  asked  if  any  of  his  ancestors  had  been  renowned  for  any 
singular  achievement.  The  man  paused  and  considered,  but  could  recollect 
nothing.  “Your  father?”  said  the  herald,  aiding  his  memory, — “your 
grandfather?  Your  great-grandfather?”  “No,”  returned  the  applicant, 
“I  never  knew  that  I had  a great-grandfather,  or  a grandfather.”  “ Of 
yourself?”  asked  this  creator  of  dignity.  “ I know  nothing  remarkable  of 
myself,''  returned  the  man,  “ only,  that  being  locked  up  in  Ludgate  prison 
for  debt,  I found  means  to  escape  from  an  upper  window;  and  that,  you 
know,  is  no  honour  in  a man’s  ’scutcheon.”  “ And  how  did  you  get  down?” 
said  the  herald.  “Odd  enough,”  retorted  the  man;  “ I procured  a cord, 
fixed  it  round  the  neck  of  the  statue  of  King  Lud,  on  the  outside  of  the 
building,  and  thus  let  myself  down.”  “ I have  it!”  said  the  herald.  “ No 
honour!  Lineally  descended  from  King  Lud  ! and  his  coat  of  arms  will  do 
for  you.”  I wish  many  of  our  great  men  were  as  well  descended — 
Truslkr’s  Memoirs. 

Hallooing  at  Elections. — On  the  occasion  of  the  late  presidential 
election,  a row  had  occurred  at  the  ballot-box  in  a certain  town,  daring 
which  pistols,  guns,  brickbats,  &c.  were  in  requisition.  The  ringleaders 
were  taken  up,  and  one  of  the  witnesses  was  called  upon  for  his  testimony 
in  the  following  manner:  — 

Lawyer. — “ On  the  night  of  the  election,  you  say,  you  were  shot?” 
Witness. — “I  did  that.” 

L. — “ Were  you  shot  before  or  behind?” 

W. — “ I wasn’t  shot  neither  before  nor  behind.’ 

L.  “But  you  say  you  were  shot.” 

W. — “ I reckon  I did;  for  I was  peppered  all  over  my  left  side.” 

L. — “ What  were  you  saying  at  the  time  you  were  shot?” 

W. — “Saying?  Why, I wasn’t  saying  nothing,  but  was  hallooing  as  loud 
as  I could,  ‘ Hurrah  for  Glay  and  Frelinghuysen!’” 

L. — “ Did  you  halloo  the  same  thing  after  being  shot?” 

W.  — “ I rather  ’spect  I didn’t.  If  you  had  thirty-two  shot  put  in  you  at 
once,  I s’p’ose  you  wouldn’t  a hallooed  for  anybody  but  yourself!” 


OF  THE  AIR  AND  ITS  CAPABILITIES. 


What  is  the  atmospheric  system? — A new  mode  of  raising  the  wind. 

What  county  in  Great  Britain  ought  it  to  be  first  laid  down  ia? — 
Ayr-shire. 

What  is  there  seemingly  inconsistent  in  the  working  of  the  S3'stem? — 
The  train  is  moved  by  means  of  stationary  engines. 

What  town  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  is  best  entitled  to  an 
atmospheric  railway? — Windsor. 

Who  ought  properly  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  the  atmospheric? — 
Professor  Air-e y. 

Why  is  the  atmospheric  system  like  a popular  ministry? — Because  it 
depends  entirely  on  “pressure  from  without.” 

Why  should  shares  in  a projected  atmospheric  railway  be  always  at  a 
premium? — Because  the  speculation  can  never  end  in  smoke.—  Joe  Miller's 
Fool. 


MICHAELMAS  DAY. 

Death’s  sure  to  come,  and  quarter  day; 

Yes,  many  a goose  must  die, 

And  quarter'd  be  and  rent  away, 

Unless  he  chance  to  fly. 
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AN  ADDRESS  TO  A BRANDY  BOTTLE. 


Yon  old  brandy  bottle,  I’ve  loved  you  too  long, 

You  have  been  a bad  messmate  to  inp. 

When  I met  with  you  first  I was  healthy  and  strong. 

And  handsome  as  handsome  could  be. 

I had  plenty  of  cash  in  my  pocket  and  purse. 

And  my  checks  were  as  red  as  a rose; 

And  the  day  when  I took  you  for  better  for  worse, 

I’d  a beautiful  aquiline  nose. 

But  now,  only  look!  Bin  a fright  to  behold; 

The  beauty  1 boasted  has  fled : 

You  would  think  1 was  nearly  a hundred  years  old, 
When  I’m  raising  my  hand  to  my  head; 

For  it  trembles  and  shakes  like  the  earth  when  it  quakes, 
And  I’m  constantly  spilling  my  tea; 

And  whenever  I speak  I make  awful  mistakes, 

Till  every  one’s  laughing  at  me. 

The  ladies  don’t  love  me;  and  this  I can  trace 
To  the  loss  of  my  aquiline  nose; 

Like  an  overgrown  strawberry  stuck  on  my  face, 

Still  larger  and  larger  it  grows. 

And  I haven’t  a cent  in  my  pocket  or  purse, 

And  my  clothes  are  all  dirty  and  torn; 

Oh,  you  old  brandy  bottle,  you’ve  been  a sad  curse! 

And  I wish  1 had  never  been  born. 

You  old  brandy  bottle,  I’ll  love  you  no  more, 

You  have  ruin’d  me,  body  and  soul; 

I’ll  dash  you  to  pieces,  and  swear  from  this  hour 
To  give  up  both  you  and  the  bowl. 

And  I’ll  now  go  and  “ sign” — I could  surely  do  worse— 
On  that  pledge  all  my  hopes  I repose; 

And  I’ll  get  back  my  money  in  pocket  and  purse, 

And  perhaps,  too,  my  beautiful  nose! 


THE  STORY-TELLER 

WOMAN’S  FAITH;  OR,  BLANCHE  DE  VALMY. 

Chapter  I. 

Hearts  beating,  Tears  starting, 

At  meeting ; At  parting. 

Oh,  sweet  youth,  how  soon  it  fades  ! 

Sweet  joys  of  youth,  how  fleeting  ! — Moore. 

There  is  something  sweetly  entrancing  to  our  feelings  to  behold  a 
lovely  female,  ere  the  dull  cloud  of  reality  has  dimmed  her  fair  features  or 
settled  a silent  gloom  upon  her  virgin  cheek;  ere  joy  has  fled  away  upon 
its  golden  pinions,  or  misery  left  its  deepened  channel  there,  never,  never 
to  be  effaced ! 

We  ga/e  on  her  as  it  were  upon  an  impressive  landscape,  almost  with  a 
feeling  of  awe  and  wonder  that  so  fair  a flower  can  withstand  the  rude 
blasts  of  adversity,  as  well  as  add  so  great  a charm  to  the  propitiating 
gales  of  prosperity;  and  our  bosom  swells  with  a proud  glow  of  pleasure 
when  we  think  it.  is  to  man’s  care  so  tender  a charge  was  committed,  and 
that  that  endowment  is  from  heaven  itself.  Oh,  man!  thou  hast  ranch  to 
answer  for,  if  thou  forfeit  or  ruin  by  thine  actions  so  sacred  a,  trust. 

Woman!  inexplicable,  mysterious  woman!  thy  attributes  how  various, 
thy  duties  how  ardnous,  thy  virtues  how  lastingly  beneficial! 

Doubtless,  in  revolving  this  enigma  in  their  minds,  the  question  has 
already  presented  itself  to  many  of  my  readers, — When  is  woman  most 
beautiful — in  the  whole  range  of  her  domestic  sphere  matchless?  lit  the 
hour  of  sickness,  misery,  or  woe,  many  of  us,  perhaps,  have  expel  ienced 
that,  no  hand  is  so  soft,  no  foot  so  noiseless,  no  heart  so  tender,  so  patient, 
so  thoughtful,  so  untiring;  and  her  helping  hand  has  often  rescued  those 
she  tended  from  the  grasp  of  death— has  often  shielded  the  object  of  her 
love  fr-  ro  persecute  and  shame,  from  reproach  and  ruin,  and  poured  the 


halm  of  consolation  into  It  is  wounds,  and  turned  his  misery  into  joy,  his 
weeping  into  gladness.  In  all  these  she  is  to  be  admired  and  praised;  but 
yet  there  is  one  scene  where  she  shines  more  transcendent!}'  beautiful!  It 
is  that  where  she  merges  from  the  mortal  into  the  etherial;  one  where, 
ranged  far  above  the  world,  her  soul  soars  to  the  purer  realms  of  bliss, 
weaning  man’s  heart  from  its  surrounding  pleasures,  and  bidding  it  seek  its 
joys  where  true  joys  alone  are  to  be  found,  and  where  happiness  dwells  for 
evermore.  Oh!  who  can  doubt  that,  when  surrounded  by  the  sacred  halo 
of  religion, 

Then,  truly,  woman  is  most  beautiful ! 

Yet  it  is  with  a mournful  feeling  that  we  gaze  on  her,  as  the  question  rises 
painfully  vivid  before  us — Must  she  too  die?  Yes;  a few  short  hours  may 
see  her  blasted  by  some  polluted  breath,  and  crumbling  to  dust  in  the  cold 
and  silent  tomb! 

Such  would  be  the  expressions  naturally  present  to  the  mind  as  you 
gazed  upon  the  placid  features  of  the  beautiful  Lynda  Wharton.  There 
was  a fascination  ever  present  there,  and  a soft,  winning  charm,  that  few 
could  gaze  on  long  unheeded;  and  when  she  raised  her  soft  blue  orbs  to 
your  view,  as  they  sparkled  with  joy  or  mirth,  or  were  bedewed  with  the 
sympathizing  tear,  it,  sank  deep  into  the  soul — as  if  your  imagination  of 
those  heavenly  spirits  had  been  pictured  forth,  and  moved  and  breathed 
before  you.  Endowed  with  many  virtues,  she  yet  possessed  one  fatal 
quality — that  of  too  much  dependence  on  man’s  truth.  She  felt  that  he 
was  her  protector,  'and  willingly  yielded  to  him,  as  if  she  had  not  dared  to 
question  the  sacred  character  of  man's  honour.  Fatal  delusion! 

There  was  a sadness  which  shaded  her  pale  features  at  the  time  we  beg 
to  introduce  her  to  the  reader,  and  which  rather  added  to  than  diminished 
from  her  beauty.  She  was  gazing  forth  from  an  open  casement  upon  a 
silvery  stream  which  sparkled  in  the  moonlight  near  the  mansion,  and 
then  meandered  in  the  distance  till  lost  by  an  intervening  wood.  Her  face 
rested  silently  on  her  hand,  and  her  fair  ringlets  fell  in  profusion  around 
her,  and  tears  might  have  been  discerned  to  tremble  in  her  eyes,  as  she 
sadly  murmured  forth,  “ Why  does  my  heart  thus  tremble,  and  why  do  my 
thoughts  wander  so  wildly?  R cannot  be  love!  No!  no!  not  love!  We 
are  about  to  part,  ’tis  true;  but  then  we  may  meet  again.” 

“Yes,  Lynda,  in  heaven!”  exclaimed  a young  and  handsome  soldier, 
who  had  crept  silently  towards  her,  and  now  took  her  trembling  hand  in 
his.  “In  heaven,  but  noton  earth.  Yet,  ere  I go,  let  me  breathe  forth 
that  secret  which  has  been  hoarded  up  like  a miser’s  treasure  in  my  mind, 
and  at  every  moment  of  sadness  has  proved  a balm  to  my  drooping  spirit, 
and  cheers  me  even  in  this  moment  of  trial.  It  is  this — Lynda,  I love  you! 
Oh,  do  not  despise  me  for  it!  Yet  you  tremble  too!  Oh,  heaven!  sweet 
ecstatic  thought,  can  it  be?  Say,  I pray  yon!  We  soon  part — but  oh, 
that  treasure,  that  inestimable  blessing  to  convey  with  me,  would  in  part 
compensate  for  thus  losing  thee!  Ah,  Lynda,  you  weep,  too!  Then  the 
poor  Ubert  Vincent  is  not  despised?  Say,  oh  say,  dear  one,  what  portends 
this  silence?  I have  offended  thee,  and  will  thus  rid  thee  of  my 
presence.” 

lie  had  nearly  reached  the  door,  when  the  poor  girl,  rousing  herself  as 
it  were  from  a.  lethargy,  suddenly  exclaimed,  “ No,  Ubert,  no;  not  offended, 
but  surprised!”  He  was  soon  again  at  her  side.  “ It  were  vain  to  c mcenl 
it  longer.  1 — I —”  The  rest  she  murmured  forth  upon  his  bosom,  for 
he  strained  her  to  his  breast  in  an  embrace  of  rapture,  imprinted  a kiss 
upon  her  fair  cheek,  then  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  with  a solemn  voire 
uttered  forth,  “ My  God,  I thank  thee;  and  thou  alone  knowest  how  deeply 
I love — how  fervently  1 adore  her!” 

Scarcely  had  lie  arisen,  ere  the  old  baronet,  Sir  Charles  Wharton,  made 
his  appearance.  “Aha,  Ubert!”  he  ejaculated,  “I  expected  to  find  you 
here.  Lynda,  too!  Well,  well,  make  her  happy  before  you  go,  and  when 
you  return,  you  have  my  consent  to  marry  her.  What  are  you  blushing 
at,  you  silly  children?  Is  it  not  natural  to  love  one  another?  Come, 
Ubert,  your  hand;  Lynda,  yours.  There,  1 place  them  thus,  and  Heaven 
bless  you  both!  The  one  to  win  honour  and  glory,  the  other  to  crown  it 
with  happiness!” 

Thus,  for  two  years,  will  we  draw  the  veil  around  them,  not  beholding 
the  detailed  workings  of  their  hearts  for  that  period,  but  the  result  as  it 
would  appear  on  the  whole.  For  while  to  some,  “absence  makes  the 
heart  grow  fonder,”  to  others  it  is  like  the  winter’s  blast,  that  nips  all  the 
fair  blossoms,  and  scatters  them  heedlessly  to  the  winds.  While  one 
moment  all  appears  so  bright,  so  fair,  the  next  all  vanishes,  and  a heap  ot 
ruins  only  meets  your  gaze.  Such  is  love!  Such  is  life  1 
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Chapter  II. 

So  sweet  a draught  she  gave, 

That , like  a favour'd  fool,  I drank,  and  drank 
The  dregs  withal — W.  S. 

Who  could  ever  traverse  the  lovely  clime  of  Italy,  and  behold  the 
magnificence  which  there  clothes  all  nature — who  could  gaze  upon  the 
cloudless  sky,  and  view  the  sun  as  it  runs  its  majestic  course  o’er  the  blue 
vault  of  heaven — who  could  recall  the  fond  associations  with  which 
reality  or  romance  has  hallowed  every  spot  of  that  classic  ground — ah! 
who  could  behold  these  things,  nature,  memory,  and  romance  so  inter- 
twined, and  not  enthusiastically  exclaim,  “ Oh,  Italy!  beautiful  Italy?” 

N o scene  was  more  calm — none  more  peaceful  than  the  secluded  spotwhich 
lies  on  the  boundaries  of  the  provinces  of  Lombardy  and  the  Tyrol.  It  is 
there  that  the  small  stream,  which  has  its  rise  from  the  outpourings  of  the 
lake  Di  Garda,  falls  over  a small  precipice  and  divides  itself  into  two  channels, 
which  run  for  a short  distance  in  a semicircular  form,  and  then  again 
unite  in  one — thus  enclosing  a small  island  of  the  most  beautiful  verdure. 
On  it  is  situated  a small  villa,  built  in  the  romantic  style  of  the  Swiss,  with 
its  overhanging  eaves.  The  moss-covered  stones  upon  its  roof,  the  dark 
painted  wood-work  of  which  it  is  composed,  with  its  outer  ballustrade  and 
staircase,  all  tend  to  realise  the  most  poetic  vision.  In  the  rear  of  the 
cottage,  and  the  branches  of  which  overshadow  it,  rise  the  graceful  stems 
of  mountain  pines,  which  are  so  thickly  planted  as  to  afford  a secure 
shelter  from  the  piercing  winds  of  the  north;  while  on  its  opposite  side,  or 
front,  a branch  of  the  stream,  entirely  shaded  by  an  avenue  of  the  graceful 
willow,  wends  its  way  to  a flight  of  stone  steps,  within  a few  feet  of  the 
entrance,  forming  the  principal  mode  of  communication  with  this  secluded 
spot.  True  it  was,  that  a small  rustic  bridge  embraced  tbe  stream  on 
another  portion  of  the  island;  but  its  state  of  decay  almost  rendered  it  use- 
less for  the  means  of  transit,  though  it  formed  an  ornament  to  that  part 
of  the  grounds. 

The  enchanting  scenery  of  the  Tyrol,  and  the  awful  grandeur  of  the 
Alps,  completed  the  delight  with  which  one  would  view,  with  enchained 
attention,  this  delightful  abode. 

Modest  as  appeared  the  outward  pretensions,  it  formed  a striking  con- 
trast to  the  interior,  for  every  luxury  seemed  to  have  found  its  way  there. 
It  was  fitted  up  with  all  that  could  delight  the  eye,  or  that  ease,  comfort, 
or  elegance  could  desire. 

The  noon-day  sun  was  shining  brilliantly  in  the  heavens,  lighting  up 
with  its  fervent  beams  the  dark  masses  of  nature,  and  glancing  on  the 
rapid  waterfall,  till,  at  every  fresh  burst,  sparks  seemed  to  be  issuing  from 
it;  while  the  lake  lay  reclining  beneath  it  with  a golden  tinge.  All  nature 
teemed  with  life — all  semeed  happy.  But,  hold!  not  all— for  at  a short 
distance  from  the  cottage,  at  the  foot  of  an  ancient  tree,  lay  reclining  the 
form  of  a young  man.  He  was  dressed  handsomely,  though  mournfully 
— black  hose,  and  doublet  slashed  with  materials  of  the  same  hue,  over 
which  hung  a small  mantle,  clasped  by  a silver  brooch,  leaving  his  throat 
uncovered.  A rapier  hung  at  his  side,  and  a small  poniard  at  his  girdle. 

He  was  reading  a small  book,  when  he  closed  it  as  he  repeated  these 

words:— 

“ I view'd  thee  not  till  now : 

Thou  art  not  kind ; till  now  I knew  thee  not; 

And  now  the  rain  hath  beaten  off  thy  gilt, 

Thy  worthless  copper  shows  thee  counterfeit. 

It  mads  me  that  I ever  thought  thee  fair  ! 

“ Oh,  mind!  oh,  memory,  cease  this  turmoil.  Would  that  I could  sleep 
in  peace;  that  the  cold  grave  would  close  over  me,  and  wash  from  me  those 
thoughts  that  are  such  agouy  now.  At  length  I have  found  thee,  Lynda! 
Unhappy  wretch  that  I was  to  wish  thee  even  to  love  me — cruel,  faithless, 
fickle  gii’l!  Yet,  why  do  I wonder?  Was  there  ever  truth  in  woman?  Were 
they  not  always  the  same?  Fool  that  I am  to  talk  thus!  Yet,  ’tis  enough 
to  make  a man  bitter,  when  all  his  dearest  hopes  are  thus  destroyed! 
When  I fondly  thought  that  heart  was  mine,  to  find  it  given  to  another! 
Oh,  I would  curse  her,  but  the  words  seem  to  choke  me  as  I would  utter 
them.  Yes!”  exclaimed  he,  starting  to  his  feet,  “ I will  see  her  once  again, 
though  my  heart  should  break.  Oh,  cruel  girl!  to  scorn  the  heart  that  so 
forniiy  loved  you,  and  crush  those  hopes  that  thou  first  taught  to  rise.  But 
once  more,  and  then  part  for  ever;  for  why  should  1 watch  at  this  spot, 
while  she,  if  she  knew  it,  would  only  smile  on  the  ruin  she  has  caused? 
Married!  Oh,  Lynda,  Lynda!”  uttered  he,  as  if  the  words  were  wrung 
from  him  in  the  bitterest  agony,  “ behold  thy  victim!” 

In  accordance  with  his  resolution,  he  moved  forwards  towards  the  bridge, 
for  a few  moments  hesitating,  and  then  again  proceeded.  The  ruinous 
bridge  creaked  as  he  passed  over;  but  he  arrived  in  safety,  and  cautiously 
approached  the  abode  which  contained  all  that  was  dear  to  him  in  the 
world.  He  wa'3  early  an  orphan,  and  soon  began  to  experience  the  trials 
and  vicissitudes  of  life,  but  no  blow  ever  fell  so  heavy'  as  that  which 
deprived  him  of  the  only  being  in  which  all  his  love  centred.  The  entrance 
to  the  cottage  was  open — no  human  being  was  observable,  and  he  entered. 
Immediately  the  modest  exterior  hail  disappeared,  the  whole  aspect  of  the 
cottage  changed  at  once  into  a magnificent  villa.  Ubert  Vincent  was  sur- 
prised to  find  himself  iu  a splendid  saloon,  from  which  several  doors  opened 
to  other  parts  of  the  mansion.  He  had  scarcely  time  to  observe  the  luxurious 
scene  around,  when  his  attention  was  arrested  by  a harsh  voice,  as  if  in  anger, 
approaching  towards  him.  He  concealed  himself  in  one  of  the  recesses,  and 
he  next  moment  a door  near  him  opened, 


“Beware,  Lynda,  I say;  beware!”  uttered  an  Italian,  ns  he  issued  forth, 
apparently  pale  with  rage,  as  if  something  had  grievously  thwarted  him.  He 
paused  as  he  closed  the  door,  and  muttered,  “ Shall  I rid  me  of  this  impor- 
tunity for  ever?  One  blow,  and  she  is  silenced;  and  with  the  dead  all  is 
safe.  Not  yet!”  he  answered,  and  passed  on. 

Vincent,  astonished  at  what  he  heard,  became  alarmed  for  tbe  poor 
girl’s  safety,  while  his  heart  throbbed  with  violence  as  he  placed  bis 
hand  on  the  latch;  for  he  was  about  again  to  behold,  and  perhaps  for  the 
last  time,  that  fair  being  who  had  formed  the  day-dream  of  his  youth,  and 
who  now  caused  him  to  pause  and  to  waver  in  his  resolution.  At  last  he 
summoned  his  courage,  and  immediately  stood  in  a magnificently'  furnished 
apartment.  He  gazed  around — he  was  unobserved!  On  a conch  sat 
reclining  the  lovely  Lynda — a painful  agony'  shot  across  his  brow  as  he 
beheld  her  thus,  for  her  face  was  buried  in  her  hands,  and  she  was  weeping 
bitterly.  At  every  fresh  burst  of  woe  the  generous  Ubert  felt  inclined  to 
rush  forward  to  console  her,  and  with  diificulty  resisted.  On  a settee  near 
the  couch  reposed  a young  babe,  whose  innocent  features  still  wore  a smile, 
as  if  tinted  with  heavenly  beams;  so  different  to  the  agonized  countenance 
of  its  sorrowing  mother.  For  a few  moments  all  was  still,  save  the  broken 
sobs  which  issued  from  the  poor  girl’s  bosom.  Suddenly  she  started  up,  and 
with  a wild  and  broken  voice,  exclaimed,  “Why  should  I weep?  Must  I 
drink  all  the  dregs  of  that  bitter  cup,  or  shall  I end  them?”  She  rushed 
to  the  table,  snatched  up  the  poniard  which  lay  there,  and,  with  fatal 
aim,  it  was'  descending;  yet,  ere  the  stranger  could  arrest  her  arm,  she 
threw  it  from  her,  and,  kneeling  by  the  side  of  the  sleeping  infant,  echoed, 
sorrowfully,  “No,  it  must  not  be;  for  thy  sake,  my  dear  boy,  I wall  live 
— live  to  misery.” 

“Ay,  such  misery,”  replied  Ubert,  bitterly,  “ as  thou  bast  caused  me  to 
feel.” 

The  words  startled  her.  She  gazed  upon  the  intruder,  and  a loud  and 
fearful  shriek,  echoing  through  the  apartment,  accompanied  by  the  word, 
“Ubert!”  told  too  truly  she  had  recognized  him;  and,  as  if  shame  over- 
powered her,  she  hid  her  face  in  her  hands. 

“ Ah!”  exclaimed  Vincent,  as  he  approached  her,  “ thou  false  one,  thou 
dost  well  to  hide  thy  face!  Treacherous,  deceitful  girl,  thou  couldst  never 
have  loved  me!  Yet  I have  seen  thee  once  again,  and  am  satisfied. 
Farewell,  Lynda,  farewell!” 

“ No,  no,  Ubert!”  shrieked  the  poor  girl  as  she  started  to  her  feet,  and 
threw  her  arms  around  him,  “ do  not  go.  Oh,  do  not  leave  me!”  She 
clung  to  him  with  a fervent  grasp.  He  tried  to  release  her,  but  in  vain ; 
andgazing  at  her  sorrowfully'  while  tlie  tears  stood  in  his  eyes,  he  said,  “ Oh, 
why,  Lynda,  even  now  do  I recall  those  pleasant  moments  we  once  enjoyed 
— the  happy  time  that  I have  passed  with  thee?  The  fond  recollection 
still  floats  over  me  as  in  parting  thou  didst  foudly  whisper,  ‘ Ubert,  I love 
thee !’'  ” 

He  turned  to  hide  his  tears,  which  now  flowed  down  his  manly  cheek, 
while  she,  still  clinging  tighter  to  him,  cried  aloud  for  forgiveness.  The 
weakness  of  the  lover  was  soon  past,  and  tlie  feelings  of  the  man  resumed 
their  sway,  as  he  fearfully  answered,  “Forgive  thee!  Never!  though  I 
have  fatally  loved  thee.  Yet  why  cannot  I rid  me  of  those  words?  They 
seem  to  fly  around  me,  and  haunt  me;  and  even  now  their  sound  rings 
in  my  ears — ‘Ubert,  I love  thee!’  Ay,  during  the  silent  hour  of  the 
night,  as  I have  paced  the  deck,  while  the  foaming  billows  were  dashing 
around  me,  while  all  was  dark  and  dreary,  what  made  me  insensible  to  the 
gloom  around — what  pictured  in  each  wave  some  thought  of  happiness — 
what  crowded  that  solitude  with  teeming  life?  What,  but  those  all-inspiring 
words — ‘ Flove  thee?’  ” 

“ Oh,  Ubert,  Ubert ” 

“ Nay,  hear  me,  girl;  for  I must  speak.  In  tbe  day  of  battle,  when,  with 
a charge  like  thunder,  I have  dashed  into  the  enemy’s  ranks,  and  dealt  the 
stroke  that  ushered  many  souls  to  eternity,  it  was  thy  form  that  beckoned 
me  on  to  glory,  and  supported  me  during  that  wretched  scene,  amidst 
the  shrieks  and  the  groans  of  the  wounded  and  dying.  Whilst  death  was 
flying  around,  I escaped;  it  was  thy  name  that  threw  around  me  a halo 
that  shielded  me  from  danger — thy  love  that  cheered  my  heart  and  nerved 
my  arm.  I forgot  all  but  thee.  1 looked  forward  with  joy  to  the  moment 
thou  wouldst  welcome  the  poor  wanderer  home,  and  that  he  might  rest 
his  weary  head  from  all  its  troubles  on  thy  sympathizing  bosom— — ” 

“ Spare,  spare  me !”  sobbed  the  agonized  girl. 

“ I returned,”  continued  he,  more  vehemently ; “ and  as  I neared  the 
home  of  my  childhood,  the  thought  of  thee  swelled  my  breast  with  joy.  I 
cared  for  none— thought  of  none — wished  for  none  but  thee.  Joy  was 
painful  in  its  very  intensity,  as,  with  faltering  step,  I entered.  Where,  oh ! 
where  was  the  Lynda  I thought  to  have  locked  to  my  heart  in  an  embrace 
of  rapture?  Where  those  bright  eyes  that  ought  to  have  shone  my 
welcome?  Alas!  where?  Married — gone — none  knew  whither!  Oh 
’twas  a fearful  blow!  A tumult  of  agony  rushed  over  me. , I raved — I was 
mad— I swore  to  find  thee.  And  now — ah,  girl,  weep  on,  weep  on!  Yet 
answer  me  one  question.  Art  thou  married?” 

All  his  wildness  had  left  him,  and  he  now  gazed  at  her  fixedly,  yet  calmly, 
expecting  but  one  word,  and  then  to  part  in  peace.  But  his  eyes  sparkled 
as  she  returned  him  no  answer,  and  an  awful  flame  seemed  lit  up  there; 
while  his  brow  again  darkened  as  the  suspicion  crossed  his  mind,  and  he 
spoke  with  energy : “What,  silent!  Lynda,  wretched  girl,  answer  me.  If 
thou  wouldst  rescue  me  from  madness,  speak!  Ah!  merciful  Heaven!  she 
confesses  her  own  shame.  Oh,  wanton!  was  it  for  this  that  my  love  was 
rejected,  and  I — but  I will  not  curse  thee,  Loose  me— do  not  cling  to  me!” 
“ I will  not  loose  thee,  Ubert!”  wildly  shrieked  the^miserable  gurl^11  Oh, 
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speak  to  me!  Do  not  cast  me  from  tliee.  01),  Ubert,  for  thy  mother’s 
sake  hear  me!  He  will  not.  Oh,  Heaven!  Ah!” 

He  struggled  with  her;  and  with  energy — as  one  mad — flung  her  from 
him,  and  rushed  from  the  room ; saying,  “Farewell,  thou  fallen  one,  for 
ever!” 

Chapter  III. 

No  more  with  hope  the  f uture  beams; 

My  days  of  happiness  are  few. 

Love,  hope,  and  joy,  alike  adieu  ! 

Would  I coutd  add,  remembrance  too  ! — Btron. 

Unconscious  where  he  went,  Ubert  Vincent  for  a short  time  pursued 
his  journey  with  speed,  as  though  to  drive  some  oppression  from  his 
mind.  He  stopped  not;  he  spoke  not;  nay,  we  might  almost  say  he 
thought  not.  All  the  power  and  energy  of  his  mind  seemed  annihilated 
— one  vast  blank  of  misery,  where  lately  all  was  joy,  happiness,  and  bliss. 

It  is  no  common  blow'  that  a man  receives  w'hen,  after  having  pictured 
such  bright  dreams,  arraying  a fairy  image  in  a spotless  garb  of  purity  and 
truth — gazing  on  her  with  almost  a3  much  devotion  as  if,  in  her  stead,  an 
angel  of  light  was  suddenly  to  appear— her  name  being  an  incentive  to 
every  good  action — the  whole  soul,  mind,  and  body  being  devoted  to  her — 
and  then,  while  gazing  most  intently  upon  this  heavenly  vision,  while  every 
object  seems  embodied  forth  with  more  than  mortal  brightness,  then  a 
cloud  to  appear,  to  overwhelm,  to  destroy;  and  w'hat  once  was  so  pure 
now%  alas!  has  been  crushed,  has  sinned,  has  fallen! 

Oh!  how  interwoven  with  all  our  bright  dreams  of  life  is  woman’s  love! 
But  take  that  away,  and  then  follow  a void,  a blank,  an  agonising  interval. 
Ah!  such  a blank,  the  awful  import  of  which  those  only  who  have  felt  this 
sudden  withdrawal  can  understand. 

It  was  a blank  such  as  this  that  now  overspread  the  mind  of  our 
wanderer,  robbing  life  of  all  its  joy,  and  picturing  death  as  preferable  to 
the  wild  turmoil  of  misery;  for  he  still  felt  he  loved  her  as  if  she  was  inter- 
twined with  his  own  life. 

Wearied  and  exhausted,  He  at  last  threw  himself  on  the  ground,  and  ex- 
claimed, in  the  bitterness  of  his  trial,  “It  is  past!  I care  not  now  for  my 
destination — east,  west,  north,  or  south  alike  welcome;  but  death— and  I 
care  not  in  w'kat  form — more  welcome  still!  Was  it  for  this  I loved?— this 
that  I have  so  frantically  prayed  Heaven  to  behold?  Oh,  my  God!  this  is 
indeed  bitter,  bitter  agony.” 

He  unloosed  his  vest  as  he  spoke,  for  the  day  was  hot  and  sultry,  and  a 
letter  fell  to  the  ground.  He  snatched  it  up,  saying,  “ Ah!  I had  forgotten 
it.  Yes,  I promised  him,  poor  old  man,  to  deliver  it,  if  I found  her.  I 
will  keep  my  promise,  though  my  heart  break  in  seeing  her  again.  She 
shall  have  it.” 

In  pursuance  of  his  determination,  he  retraced  his  steps,  but  more 
| slowly  than  before;  and  the  sun  had  set  ere  he  arrived  in  sight  of  the 
secluded  abode. 

The  softening  influence  of  the  twilight  hour,  which  in  that  clime  is  most 
beautiful,  shed  its  sombre  light  through  the  small  casement,  and  revealed 
the  poor  girl  still  weeping.  She  had  lain  for  a long  time  where  the  dis- 
tracted lover  had  cast  her,  sobbing  violently.  At  last  she  arose,  fervently 
embraced  her  child,  and  thus  between  the  two  conflicting  streams  she 
settled  into  a fearful  calm. 

Her  eye  gazed  on  vacancy;  but  still  it  teemed  with  animation,  for  her 
thoughts  had  fixed  themselves  upon  her  past  life.  There  she  beheld  the 
iaithful  Ubert  at  her  feet,  listening  to  her  words,  pleased  and  enraptured. 
She  could  behold  in  his  beaming  eye  the  sincerity  of  his  love.  Did  she 
love  too?  Alas!  ere  she  could  answer  the  question  the  scene  changed. 

There  was  another  by  her  side;  his  hand  was  laid  gently  on  hers, and 

But  she  turns  her  face  from  him.  Did  one  pang  of  remorse  cross  her 
brow?  Did  she  bestow  one  thought  upon  the  absent  one?  No;  it  was  too 
late.  The  stream  had  engulphed  her  in  its  downward  tide.  Onward  it 
carried  her,  unconscious  of  her  destination.  The  fatal  moment  arrived. 
The  vision  flitted  before  her;  she  would  not  see  it,  though  the  silent  bub- 
bling of  that  deep  mysterious  fountain,  conscience,  warned  her.  She  closed 
her  eyes  upon  the  sight,  though  the  awful  precipice  yawned  before  her. 

! She  nears  the  brink — nearer — ah!  it  overwhelms  her;  and  now  ’tis  past! 

The  dream  had  passed,  ’tis  true;  but  still  the  wound  remained.  She 
awakes  to  reality— to  remorse;  but,  alas!  ’tis  too  late;  for  now — 

What  charm  can  soothe  her  melancholy? 

What  grief  can  wash  her  guilt  away? 

She  starts  from  the  retrospection,  and  throws  open  the  casement.  The 
cooling  breeze  of  heaven  revived  her.  She  gazed  upon  one  spot.  ’Twas 
j so  like  the  home  of  her  childhood  as  it  appeared  when  she  lingered  upon  a 
neighbouring  hill,  and  bid  a last  farewell  to  its  silent  and  peaceful  glades — 
perhaps  for  ever — that  she  unconsciously  sighed  as  it  brought  to  her 
thoughts  the  memory  of  the  past.  Her  poor  mother,  could  she  forgive  her 
child’s  guilt?  Alas!  she  lived  not  to  know  it.  Her  doting  father,  what 
was  his  agony!  The  deepened  anguish  struck  its  bitter  roots  to  his  soul; 
tor  he  knew  that  his  child,  his  darling  child,  had  been  deceived,  and  had 
fallen.  But  where  was  she?  Would  she  had  returned!  He  would  still 
have  clasped  her  to  his  heart;  and,  in  the  abundance  of  a father’s  love, 
pardoned  his  erring  child.  He  still  lives,  but  lives  a life  of  misery. 

The  poor  girl  at  last  exclaimed,  “ Oh!  Ubert,  if  you  had  known  the 
miseries  I endured,  you  would  not  have  cast  me  from’  you,  Oh,  my  cruel 


fate!  would  to  Heaven  I could  die!  Yet  1 have  one  to  live  for — my  poor 
boy;  though  he  who  weaned  me  from  virtue’s  path  cruelly  treats  me.  Oh! 
what  can  I do?  Where  in  the  wide  world  can  I go,  and  hide  my  shame V 
No  home,  no  cot  even,  would  receive  the  guilty  outcast,  for  such  miser}-  is 
spurned  and  contemned.  Still,  could  I return  to  virtue — but  no!  guilt  has 
engulphed  me  in  its  fatal  whirlpool.  It  is  vain  to  attempt  to  escape;  I must 
sink — be  lost  for  ever.  Oh,  misery,  misery  1 And  all  this  is  thy  doing, 
Ferdinand.  Ah ! ” 

“ This  is  all  my  doing,  girl,  is  it?”  echoed  the  harsh  voice  of  the  Italian, 
who  had  silently  crept  towards  her. 

The  miserable  girl  fell  on  her  knees.  “ Oh,  Ferdinand,  for  God’s  sake, 
kill  me,  or  do  not  speak  so  cruelly  to  me.  I have  enough  to  suffer  without 
that. 

“Kill  thee!”  scornfully  repeated  her  betrayer.  “ Not  yet.  Itise,  girl, 
rise.  Am  I always  to  be  greeted  with  tears?  Fool!  what  hast  thou  to 
weep  for?” 

“ What  have  I to  weep  for?”  echoed  his  victim,  vehemently,  as  she  started 
to  her  feet.  “ What  have  I to  weep  for?  My  shame,  my  dishonour,  my 
infamy!  Is  this  nought?  Oh!  would  thou  couldst  restore  me  to  my  father’s 
home,  pure  and  untainted  as  thou  borest  me  from  it;  then,  indeed,  I would 
not  weep,  but  bless  thee.  But,  deceiver,  thou  canst  not.  Oh,  wretch!  to 

win  a maiden’s  love,  young  and  unsuspecting  as  I was,  and  then Oh, 

horrible!  Still,  with  all  this,  thou  canst  spurn  the  infamous  thing  thou 
hast  made,  and  cast  the  useless  flower  from  thee,  after  thou  hast  robbed  it 

of  all  its  beauty  and  sweetness;  and  then What  have  I to  weep  for? 

Oh!  cruel,  cruel  Ferdinand!” 

“ Silence,  girl,  silence!  Leave  me!  Begone,  I say !” 

The  excited  mother  snatched  up  her  child,  and  rushed  from  the  room, 
saying,  in  a low  tone,  “ Yes,  I will  leave  thee — leave  thee  for  ever!” 

The  Italian  did  not  hear  these  words,  but  calmly  stood  at  the  casement. 
The  moon  now  burst  forth  upon  his  view,  and  in  one  beam  of  splendour 
tinted  the  surrounding  scenery;  even  he  could  not  gaze  on  it  unmoved. 
Yet  his  thoughts  soon  reverted  to  Lynda,  and  he  said  aloud,  “ My  father 
dead ; and  I am  now — but  no  matter.  My  wife,  too,  I foully  wrong  her. 
But  what  can  be  done  with  Lynda  and  the  child?  for  I love  her  still,  spite 
of  all  my  endeavours  to  the  contrary.  I cannot  kill  her;  oh,  no,  no!  Yet 

it  W'ould  ease  these  miserable  thoughts,  and Ah!  what  is  this?”  as 

his  foot  stumbled  against  a poniard,  which  he  lifted  up,  and,  by  the  moon’s 
beams,  read,  engraved  thereon,  “ Ubert  Vincent,”  which,  in  his  struggle 
with  the  bewildered  girl,  dropt  from  him;  and  caused  now  a burst  of  anger 
and  a passionate  fit  of  jealousy  as  the  Italian  rivetted  his  gaze  upon  the 
fatal  weapon,  while  steps  were  heard  faintly  approaching  the  door.  “ Ah 1 
she  approaches,”  exclaimed  the  wretch,  between  his  closed  teeth.  “ I 
know  now  why  she  weeps;  but  hark!”  And  his  hand  clutched  the  deadly 
blade.  The  footsteps  approached  nearer;  the  hand  trembled  on  the  lock, 
but  scarcely  had  they  entered  ere  the  infuriated  Italian  buried  the  poniard 
in  the  bosom  of  his  victim. 

The  body  fell;  but  one  sigh,  and  then  “ Lynda,  Lynda,  I forgive  thee!  ” 
escaped  faintly  from  the  lips  of  the  unfortunate  Ubert  Vincent,  as  he  closed 
his  eyes  in  death. 

“Good  God!”  shrieked  Ferdinand,  after  he  had  gazed  wildly  on  the 
features  of  the  dead,  “ Not  her!”  And  clasping  his  hands  to  his  forehead, 
he  uttered  fearfully,  “ What  have  I done?  A villain — a seducer — and  am 
I a murderer  too  1 ” 

Chapter  IV. 

He  loved — but  whom  he  loved,  the  grave 
Hath  lost  in  its  unconscious  womb  1 
Oh,  she  was  fair  l but  nought  could  save 

Her  beauty  from  the  tomb. — The  Common  Lot. 

We  must  again  beg  the  indulgence  of  our  readers  (as  authors  are  at 
times  so  privileged),  and  in  one  bound  place  a gap  of  twenty  years  between 
the  incidents  of  this  tale. 

We  are  fully  aware  that  it  is  a fearful  chasm  of  time;  and  could  we 
review  the  dark  plottings  of  mankind  for  that  long  period  of  years,  and 
behold  vice  in  all  its  deformity — strip  hypocrisy  of  its  mask,  cr  illumine 
those  dark  deeds  which  in  the  perpetration  the  eye  of  Heaven  alone  can 
see — could  we  sum  up  all  these  things  what  an  awful  list  it  would  be! 
Perhaps,  a murmur  against  the  all-wise  dispensations  of  the  Creator  of  the 
universe  might  escape  our  lips,  that  these  things  should  be  suffered  to 
exist,  did  we  not  in  the  train  of  memory  sometimes  meet  an  unpolluted 
flower  that  we  can  gaze  on  with  joy  and  unalloyed  bliss,  whose  purity 
seems  a more  direct  emanation  from  heaven  itself;  and  w hile  we  linger 
fondly  on  the  sight,  a halo  of  such  devoted  brilliancy  is  thrown  around, 
that  it  arrests  and  absorbs  our  attention,  and  then  we  behold  the  wisdom 
of  God— that,  in  this  state  of  probation,  the  good  and  evil  are  placed  before 
us,  the  first  to  embrace,  and  the  latter  to  reject.  They  are  always 
present  to  our  sight,  and  we  only  are  to  blame  if  we  neglect  the  good  to 
follow  the  evil. 

Twenty  years  have  passed. 

It  was  toward  the  close  of  a fine,  though  sultry  day,  that  a young 
stranger,  mounted  on  a powerful  horse,  passed  slowly  through  the  city  of 
Verona.  He  was  absorbed  in  thought,  and  he  looked  sad  and  mournful, 
and  some  deep  traces  of  sorrow  were  visible  upon  his  pale  cheek.  He 
journeyed  onward  for  some  distance  in  silence,  till  at  last  he  arrived  on 
the  brow  of  a gentle  declivity,  when,  on  raising  his  eyes,  he  was  surprised 
to  observe  that  the  day  had’ao  far  declined,  for  the  sun  was  setting  with 
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unusual  splendour.  He  gazed  on  it  enchanted.  In  one  mass  of  liquid 
gold  it  seemed  reposing;  while  its  beams  of  splendour  shot  athwart  the 
sky,  tinting  it  with  a grandeur  and  beauty  that  no  painter’s  pencil  could 
ever  depict,  and  no  poet  could  ever  describe— for  there  is  a silent  enchant- 
ment  in  nature’s  scenery,  which  can  only  be  felt,  never,  never  pourtrayed. 
The  word  “beautiful”  escaped  his  lips,  as  he  again  proceeded;  but  ere  he 
had  gone  many  paces,  he  observed  an  immense  pile  of  building,  of  pleasing 
though  decayed  beauty.  It  was  buried  in  groves  of  the  noblest  trees, 
through  which  the  turrets  were  occasionally  visible;  and  the  back  ground 
was  relieved  by  the  shining  waters  of  the  noble  lake  Hi  Garda,  on  the 
banks  of  which  the  castle  is  situated. 

“ Surely,”  he  exclaimed,  “ it  is  my  father’s  mansion.  Oh,  why  do  I not 
feel  joy  in  again  approaching  it,  after  so  long  an  absence?  At  every'  fresh 
step  a leaden  weight  seems  added  to  my  heart,  for  it  grows  more  sad  than 
ever.  True,  T have  torn  myself  from  that  happy  home  of  my  childhood; 
from  that  endearing  spot,  where  all  that  was  lovely  to  me  in  existence 
once  blossomed.  Oh,  happy,  happy  England!  yet  there  is  a dreary  gap 
there  now  that  no  human  being  can  ever  fill.  It  passed  like  a dream. 
Oh,  what  a mysterious  thing  is  death!  Who  can  comprehend  it,  or  know 
the  agony  that  arises  in  the  breast,  when  some  tender  being  with  whom 
we  anticipated  many  days  of  happiness,  robing  the  future  in  a wreath  of 
bright  and  beautiful  flowers,  is  suddenly  snatched  away  by  its  chilling 
hand — when  all  our  hopes  fall  from  us,  and  when  what  once  was  so  lovely7 
is  withered  and  gone?  None  can  know  the  feeling  ofloneliness  that  reigns 
undisturbed  in  the  breast,  with  its  withering,  saddening,  blighting  prospect, 
but  those  who  have  felt  it  as  I have.  But,  I must  not  yield  to  these 
thoughts,”  he  continued,  dejectedly,  while  a beam  of  resolution  rose  on  his 
features,  tinting  them  with  a manly  cast;  “ they  sadden  me.  Yet,  is  it  wrong, 
as  some  assert,  to  drop  a tear  to  the  memory7  of  those  who,  while  on 
earth,  we  loved?  If  so,  let  them  chide;  memory  will  assert  its  sway7,  and 
nature  must  yield.” 

In  pursuance  of  his  determination,  he  gathered  the  reins  hastily  in  his 
hand,  and  was  about  to  strike  the  rowels  of  his  spurs  into  the  sides  of  his 
exhausted  steed,  when  a beautiful  girl  bounded  by7  him,  mounted  on  a 
spirited  horse.  She  seemed  scarcely  able  to  control  the  animal,  and  was 
looking  back  to  her  attendant,  for  aid,  when,  as  she  approached  the  stream, 
over  which  a slight  wooden  bridge  was  thrown,  the  excited  steed  stumbled, 
and  with  a dreadful  plunge,  threw  the  young  maiden  from  him,  and  then 
tore  violently7  away,  “Good  God!’  exclaimed  the  stranger,  who  had 
witnessed  the  painful  accident,  “ she  must  be  dead ! With  what  fearful  and 
dreadful  violence  he  dashed  her  to  the  ground!” 

With  haste  he  approached  the  spot,  and  after  having  gazed  around, 
perceived  the  body  borne  rapidly  forward  with  the  stream,  and  within  a 
few  hundred  y7arrls  of  a dangerous  waterfall.  In  hopes  that  life  was  not 
extinct,  he  plunged  into  the  river,  when  she  slightly  raised  her  hand,  and 
then  sank. 

The  stranger,  with  bold  and  fearless  strokes,  soon  arrived  at  the  spot 
where  she  had  disappeared,  and  in  time  to  snatch  at  her  garment  as  she 
again  rose  to  the  surface,  lie  was  successful  in  his  attempt,  but  the 
stream  was  so  rapid  that  he  attempted  in  vain  to  return,  and  they  were 
already  within  one  hundred  feet  of  the  fall  when  the  attendant  arrived  on 
the  bank,  but  of  course  could  not  afford  them  any  assistance.  He  wrung 
bis  bands  in  agony7  as  lie  beheld  the  fearful  chasm  they  were  approaching 
with  such  velocity. 

“Brave  and  noble  signor!”  he  exclaimed,  as  he  perceived  the  stranger 
devotedly7  adhere  to  his  young  mistress,  apparently  determined  either  to 
save  or  to  perish  with  her.  “Holy  Virgin,  and  all  y7e  blessed  saints,  pro- 
tect them!  Oh,  .Tesu  Maria!  see,  he  bears  her  in  his  arms!  they  are  borne 
onward — nearer,  and  nearer  still — oh,  God,  save  them!  Ah!  ’tis  too  late! 
they7  are  lost!  lost!!  lost!!!” 

A wild  and  fearful  shriek  rang  through  the  air  around;  another  and 
another  immediately  succeeded ; it  sounded  like  the  death-knell  for  the 
unfortunate  maiden  and  the  generous  and  noble-minded  stranger. 

The  attendant,  who  from  the  moment  they  were  dashed  over  the  preci- 
pice had  stood  mute  and  motionless,  now  silently  moved  forward,  and 
descending  by  a,  circuitous  route  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  rock,  over  which 
the  waters  beat  with  violence  though  the  stream  ran  but  a.  few  inches  in 
depth.  He  looked  anxiously  around,  but  eould  perceive  no  traces  of  the 
bodies;  and  was  about  to  follow  the  course  of  the  now  smooth  and  silent 
brook,  when  another  shout  for  help  caused  him  to  look  upward.  As  he 
did  so,  a burst  of  joy7  escaped  his  lips;  for  he  beheld  the  stranger  clinging 
to  a tree  which  sprung  from  the  side  of  the  chasm,  and  supporting  the 
lifeless  maiden  in  bis  arm,  .while  he  still  clung  tenaciouly7  to  the  branches 
of  that  to  which  they  alone  owed  their  lives.  Nature  was  nearly  wearied 
ere  their  last  cry  reached  the  ear  of  the  attendant,  who  immediately7 
started  for  succour — y7et.  he  preferred  deatli  rather  than  release  her  from 
his  hold. 

He  gazed  upward  to  Heaven  and  slowly  moved  his  lips.  It  was  a silent, 
solemn,  heartfelt,  thanksgiving  to  that  Being  who  had  thus  preserved  them 
from  inevitable  death. 

# * * * * 

The  feelings  of  the  stranger,  when,  after  considerable  difficulty,  they  had 
rescued  him  from  his  perilous  situation,  it.  would  be  difficult  to  describe. 

He  knelt  on  the  bank  with  that  pale  and  lifeless  being  in  his  arms.  He 
endeavoured,  by  every  means  in  his  power,  to  restore  the  energies  of  life, 
but,  alas!  that  life  seemed  extinct.  He  gazed  on  her  lovely  features,  and 
parted  the  damp  hair  from  her  noble  brow.  So  sweet,  so  mild  was  their 
expression,  it  seemed  as  If  he  again  beheld  her,  whom  fee  had  so  often  and 


so  bitterly  mourned  over;  and  many  a gentle  feeling  long  suppressed  now 
burst  forth  with  intensity.  It  surrounded  him  with  a joy7  he  had  long  been  a 
stranger  too,  and  opened  before  him  a new  and  brightened  existence. 

The  attendants  closed  around,  and  in  a litter  conveyed  her  gently 
onward,  the  stranger  following,  sad  and  sorrowful,  in  the  rear.  Yet, 
strange  as  it  wilt  appear,  his  thoughts  were  far,  far  away.  They7  were 
dwelling  on  the  peaceful  vales,  and  the  calm  and  happy  hills  of  Britain. 
They  were  reposing  upon  scenes  once  familiar  to  his  sight;  and  memory, 
with  a magic  wand,  had  drawn  around  him  an  enchantment  that  he  gazed 
on,  forgetful  of  the  vast  gap  that  now7  stood  between.  lie  beheld  a sylph- 
like  form  by  his  side,  her  blue  eyes  beaming  joyously  as  she  gazed  upon 
him  with  a look  so  confiding  and  so  innocent,  that  lie  pressed  her  to  his 
throbbing  heart,  and  kissed  her  fair  cheek.  He  whispers.  The  blood 
mantles  to  her  brow,  and  she  hides  her  face  on  liis  bosom. 

Oil!  happy,  joyous  moment!  Sweetest  draught  that,  life  can  give, 
unmixed  with  bitterness  and  woe!  He  raises  the  golden  chalice  to  bis  lips, 
about  to  quaff  the  intoxicating  draught — some  invisible  band  dashes  if 
from  him — he  starts!  The  bright  dream  of  memory  lias  fled,  and  cold 
reality  resumes  its  sway.  They  at  last  arrived  at  a large  mansion,  where 
an  aged  priest,  and  a young  female  anxiously  awaited  their  arrival.  They 
conveyed  their  fair  burden  through  a noble  hall  into  a spacious  saloon,  and 
placed  her  on  a magnificent  couch  therein,  white  the  stranger  followed, 
regarded  by  none,  and  regardful  of  none. 

lie  appeared  still  in  a dream;  for  he  gazed  on  their  vain  attempts  to 
recover  the  poor  girl  with  a listlessness  that  surprised  the  attendant.,  who 
had  intruded  himself  in  the  room,  and  had  beheld  the  vigour  with  which 
he  had  previously7  exerted  himself.  They7  became  alarmed  at.  the  death- 
like appearance  which  still  overshadowed  the  fair  one’s  features,  and  the 
aged  priest’s  question,  “ What  shall  we  do?”  at  last  aroused  the  dormant 
energies  of  her  preserver.  Throwing  off  the  lethargy7  that,  had  sur- 
rounded him,  he  advanced  towards  her,  and,  to  the  great  surprise  of  all, 
he  bled  her.  Alter  a few  moments,  she  gradually  revived,  and,  with  a 
painful  sigh,  opened  her  beauteous  eyes,  and  gazed  silently7  on  her 
deliverer.  It  was  a look  in  which  all  the  expressions  of  gratitude  were 
embodied,  coupled  with  a soft,  subduing  tenderness. 

She  was  about  to  speak,  when  the  stranger  gently  forbade  her,  and 
ordered  her  immediately  to  repose;  and  then  the  aged  priest,  stepping 
towards  him,  said,  “Brave  signor,  you  must,  be  weary7,  and  in  need  of  rest; 
pray7  accept  the  shelter  of  the  roof  of  the  Count  de  Valmy7.”  The  stranger 
smiled  as  he  gladly  accepted  the  invitation,  and,  eve  long,  was  in  a sound 
and  peaceful  sleep. 

(7b  he  continued.') 


THE  WANDERING  JEW. — A Romance,  ev  Eugene  Sue. 

Chapter  CLXXXI. — A Message. 

While  Rodin  w7as  so  ecstatically7  plunged  in  bis  ambitions  reverie,  contem- 
plating the  portrait  of  Sextus  Quintus,  the  good  little  Father  Caboccini, 
whose  warm  and  free  embraces  had  so  much  annoyed  him,  had  gone 
secretly7  to  pay  a visit  to  Faringhea,  to  give  him  a portion  of  an  ivory 
crucifix;  in  doing  which  he  said,  with  his  usual  complaisance  and  familiarity, 
“His  Excellency  Cardinal  Malipieri,  on  my7  quitting  Rome,  desired  me  to 
hand  you  this,  hut  not  before  to-day,  the  31st  of  May7.”  , 

The  half-caste,  who  was  not  very  often  excited,  trembled  violently7 
almost  painfully.  His  countenance  assumed  a darker  hue,  and  fixing  a 
piercing  look  on  the  little  one-eyed  father,  he  replied,  “Yon  ought,  also 
to  say  some  wol  ds  to  me.” 

“ True,”  returned  Father  Caboccini ; “ these  words — ‘ There's  many  a slip 
'twixt  the  cup  and  the  lip.'  ” 

“ Right,”  said  the  half-caste;  and  uttering  a deep  groan,  he  fitted  the 
fragment  of  the  ivory  crucifix  to  the  fragment  he  already  had  in  ids  pos- 
session, both  of  which  tallied  exactly. 

Father  Caboccini  stood  watching  this  operation  with  the  greatest 
curiosity,  for  the  cardinal  had  said  nothing  further  to  him  thin  that,  he  was 
to  hand  the  piece  of  ivory  to  Faringhea,  and  repeat  the  foregoing  worth, 
in  order  to  establish  the  authenticity  of  his  mission.  The  reverend  father, 
therefore,  who  was  somewhat  curious,  said  to  the  half-caste,  “And  what, 
are  you  going  to  do  with  this  crucifix,  now  that  it  is  complete?” 
“Nothing,’  said  Faringhea,  still  absorbed  in  painful  meditation. 

“ Nothing!”  replied  the  reverend  father,  in  astonishment;  “ then  wdiat 
was  the  necessity  for  bringing  it  to  you  from  such  a distance?” 

Without  satisfying  his  curiosity,  the  half-caste  said  to  him,  “ At  what 
time  to-morrow  does  the  Reverend  Father  Rodin  go  to  the  Rue  Saint 
Francis?” 

“ Oli ! very  early.” 

“But.,  before  setting  out,  he  will  attend  prayers  in  the  chapel?” 

“Yes;  for  that  is  the  custom  of  all  our  reverend  fathers.” 

“ You  sleep  near  to  him?” 

“ As  his  sociiis,  I occupy7  a room  contiguous  to  his.” 

“It  might  happen,”  said  Faringhea,  after  a moment’s  silence,  “ that  the 
reverend  father,  absorbed  by  the  great  interests  that  occupy  his  atten- 
tion, might  forget  to  attend  chapel, — remind  him,  therefore,  of  this  pious 
duty.” 

“ I will  not  fail  to  do  so.” 

“ Be  sure  you  do  not,”  said  Faringhea,  perseveringly. 

“ Make  yourself  perfectly  easy,”  said  the  good  little  fa  ther.  “ I see  that 
you  are  very7  much  interested  in  his  salvation. 
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“ Very  mueh.” 

“ Such  anxiety  is  very  praiseworthy.  Continue  thus,  and  you  will  one 
day  belong  to  our  society,”  said  Father  Uaboccini,  affectionately. 

“ I am  at  present  ouly  a poor  auxiliary  member,  in  my  noviciate,” 
humbly  said  Faringhea;  “ but  there  is  no  one  more  devoted  to  the  society, 
in  soui,  mind,  and  body,  than  myself,”  added  the  creole,  with  gloomy 
exultation.  “ Bohwanie  is  nothing  to  it.” 

“Bohwanic!  Who  is  that,  my  friend?” 

“ Bohwanic  makes  dead  people  that  rot,  but  the  holy  society  makes  dead 
people  that  walk  about.” 

“ Ah,  yes — ‘ Just  like  a dead  body.'  They  were  the  last  words  of  our 
great  and  holy  Ignatius  Loyola.  But  who,  then,  is  this  Bohwanie?” 

“ Bohwanie  is  to  the  holy  society  what  the  child  is  to  the  man,”  replied 
the  creole,  more  and  more  elated.  “ Glory  to  the  society!  glory!  Should 
my  own  father  be  its  enemy,  I would  murder  my  own  father.  Should  the 
man  whose  genius  has  inspired  me  with  the  greatest  admiration,  respect, 
and  terror,  be  its  enemy,  1 would  murder  that  man,  notwithstanding  the 
admiration,  respect,  and  terror  I might  feel  for  him,”  said  the  creole, 
making  a great  effort.  Then,  after  a moment’s  silence,  he  added,  looking 
Father  Caboecini  full  in  the  face,  “ I have  spoken  in  this  manner,  in  order 
that  you  may  report  my  words  to  Cardinal  Malipieri,  at  the  same  time 

requesting  him  to  report  them  to ” But  Faringhea  here  checked 

himself. 

“ To  whom  is  the  cardinal  to  report  your  words?” 

“ Ah!  he  knows,”  abruptly  replied  the  creole.  “ Good  night.” 

“Good  night,  friend.  I cannot  but  commend  your  sentiments  with 
regard  to  pur  society.  Alas!  it  stands  in  great  need  of  energetic  defenders; 
for  it  is  said  that  traitors  have  crept  in,  even  to  its  very  bosom.” 

“ For  such,”  said  Faringhea,  “ one  ought  not  to  feel  the  slightest  pity.” 
“ Not  the  slightest,”  replied  the  good  little  father;  “ we  understand  each 
other.” 

“May  be  so,”  said  the  half-caste;  “above  all  things,  do  not  forget  to 
remind  the  Reverend  Father  Rodin  to  attend  chapel  before  he  goes  out.” 

“ I will  not  fail  to  do  so,”  said  the  Reverend  Father  Caboecini.  And  the 
two  men  separated. 

On  his  return  home,  Father  Caboecini  heard  that  a courier  had  arrived 
from  Rome  l\  ; same  evening,  bringing  despatches  to  Rodin. 

Chapter  CLXXXIi.-.— • The  First  of  June. 

The  chapel  of  the  house  belonging  to  the  reverend  fathers  in  Vau- 
girard  Street  was  elegant  and  attractive.  It  borrowed  a soft  and  mysterious 
kind  of  light  from  its  large  stained  glass  windows.  The  altar  was  re- 
splendent with  golden  and  silver-gilt  vessels;  and  clor.a  to  the  door  of  this 
little  chapel,  situated  beneath  the  supporting  pillars  of  the  organ,  in 
rather  an  obscure  recess,  stood  the  holy -water  font,  of  richly  sculptured 
marble. 

It  was  near  to  this  font,  in  one  of  the  darkest  corners,  where  he  was 
scarcely  visible,  that  Faringhea  knelt  down,  very  early  in  the  morning  of 
the  first  of  June — as  soon,  indeed,  as  the  chapel-doors  were  opened.  The 
creole  appeared  to  be  in  the  deepest  dejection.  From  time  to  time  he 
shuddered  and  groaned,  as  if  labouring  under  the  excitement  of  some 
violent  internal  struggle.  Thi3  wild,  untameable  spirit — this  mono- 
maniac, possessed  by  the  spirit  of  evil  and  destruction — felt,  as  we  hav  e 
before  stated,  a profound  admiration  for  Rodin,  who  exercised  a sort  of 
magnetic  fascination  over  him.  The  half-caste — a ferocious  beast,  with 
human  face  and  human  intellect — discovered  something  superhuman  in 
the  demoniacal  genius  of  Rodin ; and  the  latter,  too  penetrating  not  to  feel 
secure  of  the  savage  devotedness  of  the  wretch,  effectually  employed  him, 
as  we  have  seen,  in  carrying  out  the  tragical  termination  of  the  loves  of 
Adrienne  and  Djalma.  That  which  had  excited  the  admiration  of  Faring- 
hea to  an  almost  incredible  pitch,  was  what  he  knew,  or  what  he  under- 
stood, of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  That  immense  and  secretly  working  power 
— which  undermined  the  world  by  its  subterraneous  ramifications,  and 
gained  its  ends  by  the  most  diabolical  means — -had  struck  the  half-caste 
with  the  wildest  enthusiasm ; and  if  any  one  thing  in  the  world  surpassed 
his  fanatical  admiration  for  Rodin,  it  was  his  blind  devotedness  to  the 
Society  of  Ignatius  Loyola,  who  made  dead  men  walk,  as  the  creole  ex- 
pressed it. 

Faringhea,  obscured  in  the  shade  of  tbe  chapel,  was  in  a state  of  deep 
reflection,  when  he  heard  approaching  footsteps.  Suddenly,  Rodin  made 
his  appearance,  accompanied  by  his  socius,  the  good  little  one-eyed  father. 
Whether  it  wa3  abstraction,  or  the  shade  produced  by  the  organ-pillars, 
that  had  not  enabled  him  to  perceive  the  creole,  Rodin  dipped  his  fingers 
in  the  chalice,  near  which  Faringhea  had  taken  up  his  position,  without 
noticing  him  standing  motionless  as  a statue,  with  an  icy  perspiration  suf- 
fused over  his  brow,  so  great  was  his  emotion. 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  Rodin’s  devotions  were  not  very  long — 
be  was  in  too  great  a hurry  to  go  to  the  Rue  Saint  Francis.  After  having, 
together  with  Father  Caboecini,  knelt  for  a few  moments,  he  arose,  bowed 
reverentially  to  the  altar,  and  walked  towards  the  door,  followed  at  a few 
paces  by  his  socius.  The  moment  Rodin  approached  the  font  he  perceived 
the  half-caste,  whose  tall  figure  was  visible  in  the  shade  wherein  he  had 
till  then  stood.  Advancing  a step  or  two,  the  creole  bowed  respectfully  to 
Rodin,  who  said  to  him,  hastily,  and  in  a whisper,  “By-and-bye,  at  two 
o’clock — at  my  residence!”  Saying  which,  Rodin  stretched  out  his  arm  to 
dip  his  hand  in  the  font;  Imt.  Faringhea  saved  him  the  trouble,  by  quickly 
handing  him  the  brush  which  generally  remains  in  the  holy  water. 
Pressing  between  his  dirty  lingers  the  wet  bristles  of  the  brush,  which 


the  half-caste  held  by  the  handle,  Rodin  sufficiently  moistened  his  thumb 
and  finger,  and  raised  them  to  his  forehead,  on  which,  according  to  the 
usual  custom,  he  traced  the  sign  of  the  cross;  then,  opening  the  door,  he, 
quitted  the  chapel,  having  previously  repeated  to  Faringhea,  “At  Lwo 
o’clock,  at  my  residence.” 

Intending  also  to  make  use  of  the  brush,  which  Faringhea,  motionless 
and  rooted  to  the  ground,  still  held,  though  with  a trembling,  agitated  hand, 
Father  Caboecini  extended  his  fingers  towards  the  half-caste,  when  the 
latter,  desirous,  perhaps,  of  limiting  his  courtesy  to  Rodin,  quicklv  with- 
drew it.  Father  Caboecini,  disappointed  in  his  attempt,  hastily  followed 
Rodin,  whom  it  was  his  duty,  oti  this  day  particularly,  not  to  lose  sight  of 
for  a single  moment,  and  with  him  entered  the  hackney-coach  which  con- 
veyed them  to  the  Rue  St.  Francis. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  look  with  which  the  half-caste  regarded 
Rodin  at  the  moment  ho  was  leaving  the  chapel.  Left  alone  in  the  holy 
edifice,  Faringhea  shrunk  within  himself,  and  sank  on  the  floor,  half- 
kneeling,  half-crouching,  and  buried  his  face  in  his  hands. 

In  proportion  as  the  carriage  drew  near  to  the  neighbourhood  in  which 
the  house  of  Marius  Rcnnepont  was  situated,  a feverish  excitement,  the 
absorbing  impatience  of  triumph,  was  visible  on  the  countenance  of  Rodin. 
Opening  his  portfolio  two  or  three  times,  he  re-read  and  arranged  the  dif- 
ferent deeds  and  notifications  of  the  deaths  of  the  members  of  the  Renne- 
pont  family;  and  every  now  and  then  he  anxiously  thrust  his  head  out 
of  the  coach-window,  as  if  desirous  of  hastening  the  slow'  progress  of  the 
vehicle. 

The  good  little  father,  his  socius,  never  took  his  eyes  off  him;  and  his 
look  wore  an  expression  as  crafty  as  it  was  singular. 

The  coach,  arriving  at  last  in  the  Rue  St.  Francis,  stopped  before  the 
iron-studded  door  of  the  old  house,  which  till  lately  had  been  closed  for  a 
century  and  a half.  Rodin  leaped  from  the  coach  with  all  the  activity  of 
a young  man,  and  knocked  violently  at  the  door;  while  Father  Caboecini, 
in  less  haste,  alighted  very  quietly.  No  answer  having  been  made  to  the 
startling  sounds  of  the  knocker,  Rodin  became  tremulous  with  anxiety, 
and  knocked  a second  time,  listening  on  this  occasion  with  the  deepest 
attention;  and  presently  he  heard  some  one  approaching,  with  a slow  and 
measured  step,  who,  however,  stopped  a short  distance  from  the  door, 
without  opening  it.  “ It  is  almost  as  bad  as  being  roasted  alive,”  said 
Rodin;  for  it  seemed  as  though  his  bosom  was  on  fire,  and  destroying  him 
with  anguish.  After  having  knocked  loudly  for  the  third  time,  he  com- 
menced biting  his  nails,  according  to  his  custom. 

The  folding  gates  suddenly  rolled  upon  their  hinges;  and  Samuel,  the 
guardian  Jew,  made  his  appearance  under  the  porch.  The  features  of  the 
old  man  expressed  all  the  bitterness  of  grief;  the  traces  of  recent  tears  w ere 
visible  on  his  venerable  cheeks,  which  his  withered,  trembling  hands  had 
just  wiped  away  when  he  opened  the  gate  to  Rodin.  “ Who  are  you, 
gentlemen?”  inquired  Samuel  of  Rodin. 

“ I am  the  functionary  charged  with  the  powers  of  attorney  and  procu- 
ration of  the  Abbe  Gabriel,  the  sole  surviving  heir  of  the  Rennepont 
family,”  replied  Rodin,  in  a hurried  tone.  “ This  gentleman  is  my  secre- 
tary,” he  added,  pointing  at  the  same  time  to  Father  Caboecini,  who 
bowed. 

After  attentively  surveying  Rodin,  Samuel  replied,  “ Oh,  yes!  I recol- 
lect you.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  follow'  me,  sir?”  And  the  old 
guardian  proceeded  towards  the  building  in  the  garden,  making  a sign  to 
the  two  reverend  fathers  to  follow  him. 

“This  cursed  old  fellow  has  annoyed  me  very  much,  by  keeping  me  so 
long  at  the  door,”  said  Rodin  to  his  socius,  in  a whisper;  “ so  greatly,  in- 
deed, that  1 believe  1 am  in  a perfect  fever.  My  lips  and  throat  areas  dry 
and  burning  as  parchment  crackling  in  the  fire. 

“ Had  you  not  better  take  something,  my  good,  my  dear  father  ? Suppose 
I ask  this  man  for  a glass  of  water?”  exclaimed  the  little  one-eyed  man, 
w ith  the  tenderest  solicitude. 

“ No,  no,”  replied  Rodin,  “ it’s  of  no  consequence.  It  is  the  eagerness 
of  impatience,  and  easily  to  be  accounted  for.” 

Pale  and  heart-broken,  Bathsheba,  the  wife  of  Samuel,  w as  standing  at 
the  door  of  the  apartments  they  occupied  under  the  archway;  and  as  the 
Israelite  was  passing  by  her  with  his  company,  he  said,  in  Hebrew,  “ The 
curtains  nf  the  chamber  of  mourning?” 

“ They  are  closely  drawn.” 

“And  the  iron  chest?” 

“ All  is  prepared,”  replied  Bathsheba,  in  Hebrew  also. 

After  having  made  these  remarks,  which  were  completely  unintelligible 
to  Rodin  and  Father  Caboecini,  Samuel  and  Bathsheba,  despite  the  deso- 
lation depicted  on  their  countenances,  exchanged  a kind  of  singular  and 
ill-boding  smile. 

Speedily,  however,  Samuel,  preceding  the  two  reverend  fathers,  ascended 
the  stone  steps,  and  entered  the  vestibule,  where  a lamp  was  burning. 
Rodin,  whose  memory  as  to  localities  was  excellent,  was  going  towards  the 
red  chamber,  in  which  the  first  meeting  of  the  heirs  was  held,  when 
Samuel  stopped  him,  and  said,  “We  are  not  going  there.”  Then,  taking 
the  lamp,  he  proceeded  towards  a dark  staircase;  for  the  windows  which 
had  been  walled  up  had  not  yet  been  re-opened. 

“ But,”  said  Rodin,  “ on  the  last  occasion,  we  assembled  in  a chamber  on 
the  ground-floor.” 

“We  must  meet  np-ntairs  to-day,”  replied  Samuel,  who  then  began 
slowty  to  asepnd  the  staircase. 

“ And  whereabouts  up-stairs?”  inquired  Rodin,  following  him. 

“ In  the  chamber  of  mourning,”  replied  the  Jew,  continuing  to  ascend. 
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“ What  is  this  chamber  of  mourning?”  said  Rodin,  with  some  surprise. 
“A  place  of  tears  and  of  death,”  replied  the  Israelite,  proceeding 
through  the  darkness,  which  had  now  increased,  and  which  the  little  lamp 
scarcely  dispelled. 

“ But,”  said  Rodin,  more  and  more  surprised,  and  stopping  short,  “ why 
go  into  that  place?” 

“ The  money  is  there,”  replied  Samuel,  and  he  continued  to  advance. 

“ Oh,  the  money  is  there!  That  alters  the  case,”  replied  Rodin;  and  he 
hastened  to  regain  the  few  steps  he  had  lost  by  pausing. 

Samuel  continued  ascending — ascending. 

When  they  had  reached  a certain  height,  there  was  a sharp  turning  in 
the  staircase;  and  the  two  Jesuits  could  perceive,  by  the  pale  beams  of  the 
little  lamp,  and  in  the  space  between  the  iron  balustrade  and  the  wall,  the 
profile  of  the  old  Israelite,  who  was  above  them,  and  with  difficulty 
ascending  the  stair,  even  with  the  aid  of  the  balustrades.  Rodin  was 
struck  by  the  expression  of  Samuel’s  countenance.  His  dark  eyes,  gene- 
rally mild  and  half-closed  from  age,  now  sparkled  with  vivid  fire;  his 
features,  always  wearing  the  stamp  of  melancholy,  of  kindness,  and  of 
intelligence,  seemed  now  to  be  hardened  and  contracted;  and  with  his 
skinny  lips  he  smiled  in  a singular  manner.  “ It  is  not  so  very  high,”  said 
Rodin  to  Father  Caboccini,  in  a whisper;  “ and  yet  my  legs  are  almost 
weary,  and  I am  quite  out  of  breath;  my  temples,  too,  are  throbbing 
dreadfully.”  In  fact,  Rodin  could  scarcely  breathe,  his  respiration  having 
become  so  impeded. 

To  this  confidential  whisper  the  good  little  Father  Caboccini,  who  was 
generally  so  full  of  tender  care  for  his  companion,  made  no  reply;  he 
seemed  to  be  absorbed  in  thought. 

“ Shall  we  soon  arrive  at  the  end  of  our  journey  ?”  said  Rodin  to  Samuel, 
in  an  impatient  voice. 

“We  are  there  already,”  replied  Samuel. 

“ At  last!  That  is  fortunate,”  said  Rodin. 

“ Very  fortunate,”  replied  the  Israelite.  And  stepping  aside  at  the  end 
of  a gallery,  along  which  he  had  preceded  Rodin,  he  pointed  with  the 
hand  which  held  the  lamp,  to  a large  door,  from  which  a dim  light  issued. 
Rodin,  despite  his  increasing  surprise,  boldly  entered,  followed  by  Father 
Caboccini  and  Samuel. 

The  chamber  wherein  these  three  persons  now  found  themselves  was  a 
very  large  one,  and  lit  by  means  of  a square  belvidere;  but  the  windows 
of  the  four  sides  of  this  species  of  lantern  were  covered  with  plates  of 
lead,  each  of  which  had  been  pierced  with  seven  holes,  forming  a cross : — 

O 

0 0 0 
o 
o 
o 

And  thus,  the  daylight  entering  this  chamber  only  by  means  of  these 
punctured  crosses,  the  darkness  would  have  been  complete,  but  for  a lamp 
which  was  burning  on  a large,  massive  slab  of  black  marble,  supported  by 
brackets,  against  one  of  the  walls.  It  might  well  be  called  a funereal 
apartment,  as  on  all  sides  there  were  nothing  but  black  draperies  or 
curtains,  fringed  with  white;  and  the  only  piece  of  furniture  it  contained 
was  the  marble  slab  before  alluded  to.  On  this  slab  stood  an  iron  chest,  of 
the  style  and  manufacture  of  the  seventeenth  century,  exquisitely  wrought 
— a veritable  piece  of  steel  lace. 

Samuel,  addressing  Rodin — who,  wiping  his  forehead  with  his  filthy 
handkerchief,  had  been  surveying  the  chamber  with  the  greatest  surprise, 
but  without  one  particle  of  fear— said  to  him,  “ The  wishes  of  the  testator, 
strange  as  they  may  appear  to  you,  are  sacred  to  my  mind,  and  I must 
fulfil  them  to  the  letter,  with  your  permission.” 

“ Nothing  can  be  more  proper,”  replied  Rodin;  “ but  what  are  we  going 
to  do  here?” 

“ You  shall  know  presently,  sir.  You  are  the  representative  of  the  only 
remaining  heir  of  the  Rennepont  family — the  Abbe  Gabriel  Rennepont?” 

“ Yes,  sir;  and  here  are  the  title  deeds,”  replied  Rodin. 

“ In  order  to  save  time,”  continued  Samuel,  “ while  waiting  for  the 
arrival  of  the  magistrate,  I will  lay  before  you  an  inventory  of  the  total 
amount  of  the  Rennepont  property,  contained  in  that  iron  chest,  which  I 
yesterday  withdrew  from  the  Bank  of  France.” 

/ , “ The  amount  is  there!”  exclaimed  Rodin,  eagerly,  rushing  toward?  the 
chest. 

“Yes,  sir,”  replied  Samuel;  “and  here  is  my  account  book.  Your 
secretary  can  call  over  the  sums,  and  I will  hand  you  the  documents  as  he 
enumerates  them,  in  order  that  you  may  examine  them,  and  they  can  then 
be  replaced  in  the  iron  chest,  which  I will  deliver  over  to  you  in  the 
presence  of  the  magistrate.” 

“ That  will  be  perfectly  satisfactory  in  every  respect,”  said  Rodin. 

Samuel  handed  a book  to  Father  Caboccini,  went  up  to  the  chest,  and 
touched  a spring  which  Rodin  had  not  observed.  The  heavy  lid  fiew  up, 
and  as  Father  Caboccini,  reading  from  the  book,  announced  the  sums, 
Samuel  placed  the  voucher  before  Rodin,  who  carefully  examined  it,  and 
returned  it  to  the  old  Jew.  This  verification  occupied  but  a very  little 
time,  for  this  immense  property  was  comprised,  as  we  know,  under  eight 
vouchers,*  with  500,000  francs  in  bank  notes,  35,000  francs  in  gold,  and  250 
francs  in  silver:  making  a total  of  212,175,000  francs. 


As  soon  as  Rodin,  after  having  counted  the  last  of  the  five  hundred  bank 
notes,  of  a thousand  francs  each,  bad  said,  in  returning  them  to  Samuel, — 
“All  this  is  very  correct!”- — total — two  hundred  and  twelve  millions,  one 
hundred  and  seventy -five  thousand  francs — he,  no  doubt,  must  l ave  been 
struck  by  a sort  of  suffocation  from  joy,  an  over-excitement  of  happiness; 
for  in  an  instant,  his  respiration  ceased,  his  eyes  closed,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  lean  on  the  arm  of  the  good  little  Father  Caboccini,  and  said  to  him.  in 
a faltering  voice, — “ It  is  very  strange— I had  thought  I was  too  strong  to 
be  overcome  by  these  emotions; — what  I now  feel  is  very  extraordinary.” 
And  the  natural  lividness  of  the  Jesuit  had  increased  so  much,  he  was 
agitated  by  such  convulsive,  aguish  tremblings,  that  Father  Caboccini  ex- 
claimed, as  he  was  supporting  him,  “ Mv  dear  father,  control  yourself, 
control  yourself;  it  is  nothing  but  the  excitement  of  success  that  intoxi- 
cates you  in  this  manner.” 

While  the  little  one-eyed  man  was  giving  Rodin  this  fresh  proof  ol  his 
tender  solicitude.  Samuel  was  occupied  in  replacing  the  vouchers  and  other 
valuables  in  the  iron  chest. 

Rodin,  thanks  to  his  indomitable  energy,  and  the  unspeakable  joy  ho  felt 
in  thus  seeing  himself  on  the  point  of  attaining  the  object  he  had  so 
ardently  pursued,  overcame  this  fit  of  weakness,  and  raising  himself  with 
pride  and  calmness,  said  to  Father  Caboccini,  “It  is  nothing!  I was 
determined  not  to  die  of  the  cholera,  and  it  is  not  likely  I should  die  with 
joy  on  the  first  of  June.”  And,  in  fact,  notwithstanding  his  frightful 
lividness,  the  countenance  of  the  Jesuit  beamed  with  pride  and  exultation. 

As  soon  as  he  perceived  that  Rodin  was  completely  recovered,  Father 
Cabcccini  seemed  to  change  all  at  once.  The  features  of  the  little,  fat, 
one-eyed  socius,  lately  so  good-humoured,  suddenly  assumed  an  expression 
so  firm,  stern,  and  commanding,  that  Rodin  retreated  a step  or  two.  in 
order  to  contemplate  him.  Father  Caboccini,  then,  taking  apaper  from  his 
pocket,  which  lie  respectfully  kissed,  cast  a look  of  extreme  severity  on 
Rodin,  and  read  the  following  in  a loud  and  menacing  voice. — 

“ On  the  receipt  of  this  present  rescript,  the  Reverend  Father  Rodin  will  de- 
liver over  all  his  authority  and  powers  to  the  Reverend  Father  Caboccini , who 
alone  will  remain  charged,  together  with  the  Reverend  Father  d’Aigrigny,  to 
receive  the  Rennepont  succession,  if,  in  his  eternal  justice,  the  Lord  should  see 
fit  that  this  property,  of  which  our  society  was  formerly  robbed,  should  be 
restored  to  us. 

“ And  further,  on  the  receipt  of  ■ his  present  rescript,  the  Reverend  Father 
Rodin,  under  the  superintendence  of  one  of  our  fathers,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Reverend  Father  Caboccini,  shall  be  conducted  to  our  house  in  the  town  of 
Laval,  where,  confined  in  a cell,  he  is  to  remain  in  retreat  and  absolute  solitude, 
until  fui  flier  orders .” 

Father  Caboccini  held  out  the  rescript  to  Rodin,  in  order  that  the  latter 
might  read  the  signature  of  the  general  of  the  order.  Samuel,  who  had 
been  deeply  interested  in  this  scene,  leaving  his  iron  chest  half-open,  drew 
nearer  to  them.  Rodin  suddenly  burst  into  a shout  of  laughter:  but  it 
was  a laughter  of  such  joy,  contempt,  and  triumph,  as  it  is  impossible  to 
describe.  Father  Caboccini,  contemplated  him  with  angry  astonishment, 
when  Rodin,  drawing  himself  up,  and  becoming  more  imperious,  more 
haughty,  and  more  supremely  scornful  than  ever,  pushed  aside,  with  bis 
dirty  hand,  the  paper  Father  Caboccini  had  held  out  to  him,  saying, — 

“What  is  the  date  of  this  rescript?” 

“ The  11th  of  May,”  replied  the  astonished  Father  Caboccini. 

“ Then  here  is  a brief  I last  night  received  from  Rome,  dated  the  18th, 
acquainting  me  that  I have  been  named  general  of  the  order.  Read  it!” 

Father  Caboccini  took  the  paper,  read  it,  and  stood  for  a moment  rooted 
to  the  ground;  then  he  humbly  returned  it  to  Rodin,  dropping  respectfully 
on  one  knee  before  him. 

Thus,  we  see,  the  first  ambitious  view  of  Rodin  was  accomplished, 
despite  all  the  suspicions,  all  the  distrust,  all  the  hatred  he  had  excited  in 
the  party  of  which  Cardinal  Malipieri  was  the  representative  and  the  chief. 
Rodin,  by  force  of  address,  of  trickery,  of  audacity,  of  persuasion,  and, 
above  all,  by  reason  of  the  high  opinion  his  partisans  at  Rome  entertained 
of  his  uncommon  talents,  had  succeeded  (thanks  to  the  activity  and  the 
intrigues  of  his  supporters)  in  deposing  his  general,  and  getting  himself 
installed  in  this  high  station;  whence,  according  to  the  calculations  of 
Rodin,  guaranteed  by  the  millions  he  was  about  to  be  possessed  of,  there 
was  but  one  step  to  the  pontifical  throne. 

A mute  spectator  of  this  scene,  Samuel  also  smiled  with  an  air  of 
triumph,  as  soon  as  he  had  closed  the  chest,  by  means  of  the  spring  known 
only  to  himself,  The  noise  made  by  the  metal  recalled  Rodin  from  the 
height  of  liis  unbridled  ambition  to  the  realities  of  life,  and  he  said  to 
Samuel,  in  a sharp  tone — “You  understand?  To  me— to  me  alone,  these 

millions ” And  he  stretched  out  his  impatient  and  covetous  hands 

towards  the  iron  chest,  as  if  to  take  possession  of  it  before  the  arrival  of 
the  magistrate. 

But  at  that  moment,  Samuel,  in  his  turn,  underwent  a transformation. 
Crossing  his  arms  on  his  breast,  and  drawing  up  his  body,  bent  down  by 
age,  he  appeared  noble  and  imposing.  His  eyes,  sparkling  with  unusual 
brilliancy,  flashed  like  lightning  with  indignation,  and  he  exclaimed,  m a 
solemn  tone — “ This  fortune,  grown  out  of  the  humble  wreck  of  the  pro- 
perty left  by  the  noblest  of  men,  whom  the  intrigues  of  the  followers  of 
Loyola  drove  to  commit  suicide -this  fortune,  which  has  become  princely, 
though  the  sacred  integrity  of  three  successive  generations  of  faithful 

canals,  to  bearer ; 125,000  ilueats,  Neapolitan  stock,  to  bearer;  5,000  Austrian  metal- 
liques,  to  bearer ; i75,000  sterling  in  English  consols,  to  bearer ; 1,200,000  florins  in  the 
Dutch  2J-  per  cents.,  to  bearer  ; and  28,800,000  florins  of  the  Low  Countries,  also  payable 
to  bearer. 


* Viz.,  2,000,000  f.  of  French  5 per  cents,  to  bearer ; 900,000  francs  in  the  3 percents., 
also  to  bearer;  5,000  actions  of  the  Bank  of  Franoe,  to  bearer  ; 3,000  shares  of  the  four 
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depositaries,  never  sliall  be  the  reward  of  lies,  hypocrisy,  and  murder. 
No,  no,  in  his  eternal  justice,  Go!  will  not  permit  it.” 

“ What  do  you  mean  by  murder,  sir?”  quickly  demanded  Rodin. 

Samuel  made  no  answer,  but  stamped  his  foot,  and  slowly  stretched  his 
arm  out  towards  the  bottom  of  the  chamber.  Then  Rodin  and  Father 
Caboccini  witnessed  a most  appalling  spectacle.  The  curtains  that  covered 
the  walls  were  drawn  aside,  as  if  by  an  invisible  hand.  Ranged  around  a 
sort  of  crypt,  which  was  lighted  by  the  funeral  and  blneish  glimmer  of  a 
silver  lamp,  six  bodies  were  reposing  on  black  draperies,  and  enveloped  in 
long  black  gowns.  These  were  James  Rennepont.  Francis  Hardy,  Rose 
and  Blanche  Simon,  Adrienne  and  Djalma.  They  seemed  to  be  asleep, 
their  eyelids  were  closed,  and  their  hands  crossed  over  their  bosoms. 

Father  Caboccini,  trembling  throughout  his  whole  frame,  crossed  himself, 
and  retreated  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  chamber,  against  which  he  leant 
for  support,  and  buried  his  face  in  his  hands. 

Rodin,  on  the  contrary,  with  distorted  features,  fixed,  staring  eyes,  and 
hair  on  end,  yielding  to  an  invincible  attraction,  advanced  t,o  the  lifeless 
bodies.  One  would  almost  have  said  that  these  last  of  the  Renneponts  had 
only  that  moment  died,  for  they  seemed  to  be  in  the  very  first  hour  of  their 
eternal  sleep.* 

“Behold!  there  they  are — those  whom  you  have  murdered,”  replied 
Samuel,  iu  a voice  broken  by  sobs.  “ Yes,  your  horrible  plots  have  been 
the  cause  of  their  deaths;  for  their  deaths  were  essentially  necessary  to 
you.  Of  each  of  them,  as  they  fell  a victim  to  your  villanous  artifices,  have 
I collected  the  remains  with  pious  care;  for.  alas!  they  must  all  repose  in 
the  same  tomb.  Oh!  he  for  ever  cursed — cursed — cursed — you  have 
murdered  them;  but  their  wealth  shall  never  fall  into  your  murderous 
clutches.” 

Rodin,  despite  himself,  still  drawn  on,  had  gradually  approached  the 
funeral  couch  of  Djalma.  Overcoming  his  first  terror,  the  Jesuit,  in  order 
to  assure  himself  that,  lie  was  not  the  sport  of  a frightful  illusion,  had  the 
courage  to  touch  the  hands  of  the  Indian  which  were  crossed  over  his 
breast.  The  hands  were  icy  cold,  but  the  skin  was  moist  and  elastic. 
Rodin  recoiled  with  horror.  For  a few  seconds  he  shuddered  convulsively; 
but  his  first  amazement  over,  reflection  returned;  and.  with  reflection,  that 
unconquerable  energy — that  infernal  perseverance  of  character,  which  gave 
him  so  much  influence.  Then,  steadying  Jus  tottering  legs,  passing  his 
hand  across  his  brow,  erecting  his  head,  and  moistening  his  lips  two  or 
three  times  before  speaking— for  he  felt  an  increasing  burning  in  bis  bosom, 
throat,  and  mouth,  without  being  enabled  to  account  for  so  devouring  a 
heat — he  succeeded  in  imparting  to  his  altered  features  an  imperious  and 
ironical  expression;  and  turning  to  Samuel,  whose  silent  tears  were  flowing 
down  apace,  he  said  to  him,  in  a hoarse,  guttural  tone,  “There  is  no 
necessity  for  my  showing  you  the  certificates  of  the  deaths  of  these  people; 
for  here  they  are  in  person.”  And  with  his  withered  hand  he  pointed 
derisively  to  the  six  corpses. 

At  these  words  of  his  general,  Father  Caboccini  crossed  himself  anew 
and  in  the  greatest  terror,  as  though  he  had  seen  the  devil. 

“ Father  of  mercy!”  said  Samuel,  “thou  must  have  withdrawn  thyself 
entirely  from  him!  With  what  coolness  he  gazes  on  his  victims!” 

“Come,  come,  sir,”  said  Rodin,  with  a frightful  grin;  “you  are  playing 
Curtins  to  the  very  life—  nothing  more.  My  calmness  proves  my  innocence. 
So  now  to  business;  for  I have  an  appointment  at  home 'at  two  o’clock.  So 
hand  me  down  that  chest.”  And  he  made  a step  towards  the  marble  slab. 
Samuel,  overcome  with  indignation,  rage,  and  horror,  stepped  before  Rodin, 
and  strongly  pressing  a little  spring  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  lid,  that 
yielded  to  the  action,  he  exclaimed,  “ Since  your  hellish  soul  is  im- 
penetrable to  remorse,  perhaps  the  rage  of  disappointed  cupidity  will 
excite  it,” 

“What  does  he  say?”  asked  Rodin;  “what  is  he  doing?” 

“ Observe!”  said  Samuel,  in  his  turn,  with  exulting  triumph.  “I  told 
you  that  the  wealth  of  your  victims  should  not  fall  into  your  murderous 
clutches.”  Samuel  had  scarcely  pronounced  these  words,  when  bursts  of 
flame  issued  from  the  apertures  of  the  perforated  chest,  and  a slight  smell 
of  burning  paper  was  shed  over  the  chamber. 

Rodin  understood  it.  “Fire!”  he  exclaimed,  rushing  towards  the  iron 
chest  to  remove  it.  It  was  rivetted  to  the  heavy  marble  slab. 

“ Yes,  fire,”  said  Samuel.  “ In  a few  minutes,  nothing  of  that  immense 
treasure  will  remain  but  ashes.  And  better  that  it  should  be  reduced  to 
ashes  than  become  the  property  of  you  and  yours!  That  treasure  does 
not  belong-  to  me,  and  I have  only  the  right  of  annihilating  it;  for  Gabriel 
Rennepont  will  remain  faithful  to  the  oath  he  has  taken.” 

“ Help,  help!  water,  water!”  cried  Rodin,  throwing  himself  on  the  chest, 
which  he  covered  with  his  body,  in  the  vain  hope  of  extinguishing  the 
flame,  which,  acted  on  by  a current  of  air,  now  rushed  through  the  thousand 
outlets  of  the  iron;  but  soon  its  intensity  diminished  by  degrees,  and  finally 
a few  vapours  of  blueish  smoke  were  the  remnant  that  issued  through  the 
holes,  and  all  was  extinguished,  all  was  over. 

Then  Rodin,  distracted  and  breathless,  turned  round:  resting  one  hand  on 
the  slab,  he,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  shed  tears ; heavy  tears,  tears  of  rage, 
rushed  down  his  cadaverous  cheeks.  But  suddenly,  acute  pain,  which  at  first 
was  dull,  but  which  by  degress  had  increased  in  intensity,  notwithstanding 
all  the  energetic  efforts  he  made  to  subdue  it,  burst  through  liim  with  such 
fury,  that  lie  fell  on  his  knees,  and  raising  his  bands  to  his  bosom, 
murmured,  still  even  endeavouring  to  smile,  “ It  is  nothing.  Don’t  rejoice 

* Should  this  appear  strange  to  the  reader,  we  have  only  to  remind  him  of  the 
recent  and  wonderful  discoveries  in  antiseptics  : among  others,  that  of  Doctor  Ganijal. — 
Eugene  Sue. 
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too  soon.  Merely  a few  spasms — that  is  all.  The  wealth  is  destroyed — but 

I still  - am  general— of  the  order — and  I Oh! — I burn,  I burn!  - what 

a furnace!”  be  added,  twisting  himself  into  the  most  horrible  contortions. 
“ Ever  since  I entered — this  accursed  house,”  he  continued,  “ I do  not  know 
— wliat  ails  me.  Had  I not  lived — for  a long  time — only  on  roots — and 
bread — and  water — that  I always — fetched  for  myself — I should  have 
thought — of  poison.  But  I have  triumphed — and  Cardinal  Malipieri — has 
long  arms.  Yes,  I have  triumphed  — and  I will  not  die — no — any  more  this 
time — than  the  former  ones — I will  not  die.”  Then,  giving  a convulsive 
leap,  and  stiffening  his  arms.  “But  it  must  be — fire — that  is  devouring  — 
my  entrails.  No  doubt — they  wished  to — poison  me — to-day — but  where? 
— but  who?”  Then  again  checking  himself,  Rodin  cried  anew,  in  a stifled 
voice,  “Help! — will  you  assist  me — you  who  stand  there — looking  at  me 
— both  like  spectres?  Help,  help!” 

Samuel  and  Father  Caboccini,  terrified  at  his  horrible  agony,  were  unable 
to  stir  a step.  “Help!”  cried  Rodin,  in  a strangulated  voice,  “ for  this 
poison  is  dreadful.  But  how  has  it  been  administered?”  Then,  uttering 
a dreadful  exclamation  of  rage,  as  though  a sudden  idea  had  shot  across 
his  mind,  he  exclaimed,  “ Ah,  Faringhea — this  morning — the  holy  water 
he  handed  to  me — he  is  acquainted  with  all  the  subtle  poisons — yes,  it  must 
be  him— be  had  an  interview  with  Malipieri — oh!  demon,  it  has  been  well 
contrived,  I admit  it — these  Borghias— perish  the  race — oh,  it’s  all  over — 
T am  dying — they  will  be  sorry  for  me,  the  fools!  Oh,  hell,  hell!  Yos  — 
the  church  does  not  know  what  it  has  lost— but  I burn— help!” 

Some  one  approached  to  the  assistance  of  Rodin.  Hasty  steps  were  heard 
on  the  staircase,  and  Dr.  Baleinier,  followed  by  the  Princess  Saint  Dizier, 
speedily  appeared  at  the  door  of  the  chamber  of  mourning.  The  princess 
having  that  very  morning  heard  vaguely  concerning  the  death  of  Father 
d’Aigrigny,  had  hastened  to  question  Rodin  on  the  subject.  When  this 
woman,  entering  abruptly,  had  cast  a glance  on  the  terrifying  spectacle 
that  was  offered  to  her  view — as  soon  as  she  beheld  Rodin  writhing  in  his 
dreadful  agonies;  and  then,  a little  farther  off,  by  the  dim  light  of  the 
sepulchral  lamp,  the  six  dead  bodies;  and  among;  them  her  niece,  and  also 
the  two  sisters  she  had  inveigled  to  death,  the  princess  stood  petrified,  and 
her  reason  could  not  sustain  so  formidable  a.  shock.  After  gazing  slowly 
around,  she  raised  her  arms  to  heaven,  and  burst  into  a fit  of  laughter. 
She  was  mad! 

While  Doctor  Baleinier,  distracted,  was  supporting  the  head  of  Rodin, 
who  died  in  his  arms.  Faringhea  made  his  appearance  at  the  door,  but 
remained  in  the  shade,  and  said,  while  casting  a savage  gl  'nee  towards  the 
corpse  of  Rodin,  “ He  wished  to  become  chief  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  in 
order  to  destroy  it.  With  me  the  Society  of  Jesus  shall  supersede  Boh- 
wanie.  I have  obeyed  the  cardinal!” 

( To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


THE  DIAMOND  NECKLACE. 

The  following  will  elucidate  a passage  in  the  Wandering  Jew,  which 
appeared  in  No.  125,  page  328: — 

In  the  time  of  Marie  Antoinette,  and  just  prior  to  the  breaking  out  of 
the  French  Revolution,  the  attention  of  France,  and,  in  fact,  of  all  Europe, 
was  drawn  to  the  famous  affair  of  the  diamond  necklace. 

The  heroine  of  the  scene  was  Madame  the  Countess  de  la  Motte,  who  ob- 
tained for  her  dupe  the  celebrated  Cardinal  de  Rohan,  who  had  unhappily 
fallen  into  disgrace  with  her  Majesty.  Two  jewellers  of  Paris  were  in 
possession  of  a diamond  necklace  of  immense  value,  which  had  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Countess  du  Barri,  and  who  offered  it  for  sale  to 
their  Majesties;  by  whom  it,  was,  however,  declined,  with  the  statement, 
“They  stood  much  more  in  need  of  a ship  of  tie  line  than  a diamond  neck- 
lace." 

The  cupidity  of  Madame  de  la  Motte,  however,  being  awakened,  she 
determined  to  become  the  possessor;  to  accomplish  which  she  set  to  work 
in  a very  subtle  manner.  She  first  sounded  the  feelings  of  the  cardinal,  by 
borrowing  of  him  the  respective  sums  of  sixty  and  a hundred  thousand 
livres  on  behalf  of  her  Majesty. 

Satisfied  with  the  result  of  these  experiments,  she  next  informed  him 
that  the  Queen  had  commissioned  him  to  buy  the  diamond  necklace,  as, 
although  she  desired  its  possession,  she  did  not  wish  to  appear  as  the 
purchaser.  To  confirm  the  cardinal,  she  obtained  a,  Mademoiselle  de  Gnai,  a 
young  nymph  of  great  wit  and  beauty,  to  personate  the  unfortunate  Queen, 
without  however  imparting  to  her  the  secret  of  tile  deception. 

Her  task  was  to  wait  at  eleven  in  the  evening  in  the  walk,  to  give  a 
rose  to  'the  person  who  should  accost  her,  and  to  say,  “ You  know  the 
meaning  of  this;  the  past  is  forgotten."  The  task  was  fulfilled  to  the  letter, 
and  the  cardinal  at  once  negotiated  with  the  jewellers  for  the  sale  of  the 
necklace,  which  was,  in  a few  days,  in  the  possession  of  Madame  de  la 
Motte,  who  returned  an  agreement  with  the  pretended  signature  of  Mane 
Antoinette. 

The  necklace,  so  long  the  object  of  their  wishes,  was  soon  taken  to 
pieces  and  disposed  ©f;  and,  to  lull  suspicion,  the  first  instalment  of  thirty 
thousand  livres  in  the  assumed  agreement  was  duly  paid. 

The  second,  however,  not  being  so  punctually  paid,  the  jewellers 
memorialized  the  king,  who  at  once  detected  the  fraud. 

The  Count  de  la  Motte  sought  safety  by  flight  to  England,  but  the 
countess  was  arrested ; who,  with  the  duplicity  that  was  common  to  her 
whole  career,  sought  to  throw  the  onus  of  the  transaction  upon  the  Car- 
dinal de  Rohan  and  Count  Cagliostro. 
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On  trial,  however,  these  were  honourably  acquitted.  Mademoiselle  de 
Guai,  the  personator  of  the  queen,  was,  from  her  presumed  credulity,  set 
at  liberty.  The  Count  de  la  Motte  was  condemned,  in  case  be  should  be 
imprudent  enough  to  let  himself  be  taken,  to  be  branded  with  the  fleur- 
de-lys  on  both  shoulders,  and  after  being  soundly  whipped,  sentenced  to  the 
galleys  for  life;  and  his  wife,  who  was  convicted  of  the  theft,  and  all  the 
odious  machinations  connected  with  it,  was  whipped  and  branded,  and 
sentenced  to  be  confined  for  the  rest  of  her  days  in  a house  of  correction. 

After  undergoing  the  severer  portion  of  her  sentence,  /She,  however, 
effected  her  escape  from  prison,  and  eventually  joined  her  husband  in 
England.— From  a forthcoming  work,  entitled  “ The  Handbook  of  Fountains 
and  Guide  to  Versailles ,”  by  Freeman  Roe,  hydraulic  engineer. 


LIFE  AT  ENGLISH  WATERING  PLACES  — THE  POPULAR 
PREACHER  AND  THE  POPULAR  DOCTOR. 


“ Well,”  said  Mr.  Slick,  “I  like  ’em,  and  I don’t  like  ’em;  kinder  sort  or 
so,  and  kinder  sort  of  not  so,  but  more  not  so  nor  so.  For  a lark,  such  as 
you  and  me  has  had,  why,  it’s  well  enough;  and  it  aint  bad  as  a place  for 
seein’  character;  but  I wouldn’t  like  to  live  here,  somehow,  all  the  year 
round.  They  have  but  four  objects  in  view  here,  and  them  they  are  for 
everlastin’  a- chasin’  arter— health  or  wealth — life  or  a wife.  It  would  be 
fun  enough  in  studyin’  the  folks,  as  I have  amused  myself  many  a day  in 
doin’,  only  them  horrid  solemncoly-lookin’  people  that  are  struck  with 
death,  and  yet  not  dead — totterin’,  shakin’,  tremblin’,  crawlin’,  and  wheelin’, 
about,  with  their  legs  and  feet  gone,  wheezin’,  coffin’,  puffin’,  and  blowin’, 
with  their  bellowses  gone— feelin’,  leadin’,  stumblin’,  and  tumblin’,  with 
their  eyes  gone, — or  trumpet-eared,  roarin’,  borein’,  callin’,  and  bawdin’, 
with  their  hearin’  gone, — don’t  let  you  think  of  nothin’  else.  * * 

“ ‘Everythin’  here  is  managed  to  bring  folks  together.  The  shop  must 
be  made  attractive  now,  or  there  is  no  custom.  Look  at  that  chap  a- 
comin’  along.  He  is  a popular  preacher.  The  turf,  club,  and  ball  mana- 
gers have  bribed  him ; for  he  preaches  agin’  horse-racin’,  and  dancin’, 
and  dress,  and  music,  and  parties,  and  gaieties,  with  all  his  might  and  main: 
calls  the  course  the  Devil’s  Common,  and  the  assembly-room  Old  Nick’s 
levee.  Well,  he  preaches  so  violent,  and  raves  so  like  mad  agin ’em,  it 
sets  all  the  young  folks  crazy  to  go  arter  this  forbidden  fruit,  right  off  the 
reel,  and  induces  old  folks  to  fetch  their  gals  where  such  good  doctrine  is 
taught.  There  is  no  trick  of  modern  times  equal  to  it.  It’s  actilly  the 
makin’  of  the  town.  Then  it  jist  suits  all  old  gals  that  have  given  up  the 
flash  line  and  gay  line,  as  their  lines  got  no  bites  to  their  hooks  all  the 
time  they  fished  with  them,  and  have  taken  the  serious  line,  and  are 
anglin’  arter  good  men,  pious  men,  and  stupid  men,  that  fancy  bein’  stupid 
is  bein’  righteous.  So  all  these  vinegar  cruets  get  on  the  side-board  togc- 
gether,  cut  out  red  flannel  for  the  poor,  and  caps  for  old  women,  and  baby- 
clothes  for  little  children;  and  who  go  with  the  good  man  in  their  angel 
visits  to  the  needy,  till  they  praise  each  other’s  goodness  so,  they  think  two 
such  lumps  of  goodness,  if  j’ned,  would  make  a’most  a beautiful  large 
almighty  lump  of  it,  and  they  marry. 

Ah!  here  comes  t’other  feller.  There  is  the  popular  doctor.  What  a 
dear  man  he  is! — the  old  like  him,  and  the  young  like  him;  the  good 

like  him,  and  the  not  so  gooder  like  him;  the  well  like  him,  and  the  ill 

like  him,  and  everybody  likes  him.  He  never  lost  a patient  yet.  Lots 

of  ’em  have  died,  but  then  they  came  there  on  purpose  to  die : they  were 

done  for  in  London,  and  sent  to  him  to  be  put  out  of  pain;  but  he  never 
lost  one,  since  he  was  knee-high  to  a goose.  He  understands  delicate 
young  gals’  complaints  most  beautiful  that  aint  well,  and  are  brought 
here  for  the  waters.  He  knows  nothin’  is  the  matter  of  ’em  but  the 
“ visitin’  fever;  ’ but  he  don’t  let  out  to  nobody,  and  don’t  pretend  to  know; 
so  he  tells  Ma’  she  must  not  thwart  her  dear  girl:  she  is  narvous,  and 
won’t  bear  contradiction — she  must  be  amused,  and  have  her  own  way. 
He  prescribes  a dose  every  other  night  of  two  pills,  made  of  one  grain  of 
flour,  two  grains  of  sugar,  and  five  drops  of  water,  a-goin’  to  bed;  and 
that  it’s  so  prepared  she  can’t  take  cold  arter  it,  for  there  ain’t  one  bit  of 
horrid  mercury  in  it.  Then  he  whispers  to  Miss,  “ dancin’  is  good  exer- 
cise; spirits  must  be  kept  up  by  company.  All  nater  is  cheerful;  why 
shouldn’t  young  gals  be?  Canary'  birds  and  young  ladies  were  never  made 
for  cages;  tho’  fools  make  cages  for  them  sometimes.”  The  gal  is  delighted 
and  better,  and  the  mother  is  contented  and  happy.  They  both  recommend 
the  doctor,  who  charges  cussed  high,  and  so  he  ought:  he  made  a cure,  and 
he  is  paid  with  great  pleasure.  There  is  another  lady,  a widder,  ill,  that 
sends  for  him.  He  sees  what  she  wants  with  half  an  eye,  he  is  so  used  to 
symptoms.  She  wants  gossip.  ‘ Who  is  Mr.  Adam?’  says  she,  ‘ Is  he  of 
the  family  of  old  Adam,  or  of  the  new  family  of  Adam,  that  live  at  Man- 
chester?’ ‘ Oh,  yes!  the  family  is  older  than  sin,  and  as  rich  too,’  said  he. 
* Who  is  that  lady  he  walked  with  yesterday  ?’  ‘ Oh ! she  is  married,’  says 

doctor.  Widder  is  better  directly.  ‘ The  sight  of  you,  dear  doctor,  has 
done  me  good;  it  has  revived  my  spirits;  do  call  ag’n.’  ‘It’s  all  on  the 
narves,  my  dear  widder,’  says  he.  ‘ Take  two  of  these  bread  and  sugar 
pills,  you  will  be  all  right  in  a day  or  two;  and  before  goin’  into  company, 
take  a tablespoonful  of  this  mixture.  It’s  a new  exbiliratin’  sedative,’ 
(which  means  it’s  a dram  of  parfumed  spirits).  ‘ Oh  you  will  feel  as 
charmin’  as  you  look.’  Widder  takes  the  mixture  that  evenin’,  and  is  so 
brilliant  in  her  talk,  and  so  sparklin’  in  her  eyes,  Old  Adam  is  in  love  with 
her,  and  is  in  a fair  way  to||havc,  his  Hint  fixed  by  this  innocent  Eve  of  a 
widder.” — Sam  Slick. 


TO  CORRESPOND  UNTIL 


W.  Hawkins. — A child  is  a native  of  the  country  in  which  it  was  horn  ; hut  it 
is  the  subject  of  the  country  to  which  the  patents  at  the  time  belong , and  by 
a fiction  of  law  it  is  regarded  as  a native  of  its  parents'  country. 

Similar. — The  word  similar,  I he  most  other  adjectives,  cannot  be.  more  than 
vaguely  defined.  It  is  like  “ good,”  "bad,"  or  “ indifferent,”  liable  toon 
infinite  variety  of  interpretations.  It  means  “ like  but  "like"  itself 
requires  translation.  What  is  Ihe  meaning  of  “ like?”  "Similar  to  that 
is  the  same  as  "like  that"  but  what  degree  of  resemblance  is  implied 
depends  on  the  person  who  uses  the  word.  Some  cautiously  say  “ something 
like,"  and  "somewhat  similar .”  This  implies,  that,  without  the  use  of 
something,  or  somewhat,  a strong  resemblance  would,  be  expressed ; but 
neither  adjective,  in  vulgar  parlance,  expresses  perfect  resemblance. 

Jemima  G. — Docs  Jemima  think  that  man’s  love  and  unman’*  love  are 
essentially  different  in  nature,  or  only  in  degree  ? If  hope  be  indis- 
pensable for  the  existence  of  love  in  one  sex,  it  must  be  equally  so  in  the 
other.  We  think  it  does  form  an  ingredient  in  love.  And  we  regard  that 
hopeless  love  of  the  writers  of  romance,  which  idolizes  for  life  a being  that 
never  reciprocates,  as  an  unnatural  fiction,  which  rather  pains  than  pleases. 
When  love  is  not  reciprocated,  and  when  no  hope  is  left,  it  dies  as  it  ought. 
Nature  has  no  longer  any  use  for  it. 

A.  B. — Philosophers  have  talked  more  nonsense  than  ever  was  talked  by  the 
vulgar.  And  what  can  be  greater  nonsense  than  to  assert  that  man  has  no 
natural  affections — that  they  are  all  acquired  ? You  may  just  as  well  affirm 
that  the  loadstone  has  no  natural  attraction — sugar  no  natural  sweetness — 
the  palate  no  natural  taste.  It  is  more  true  that  all  our  aff  ections  are 
natural,  and  none  of  them  acquired;  but  this  also,  like  all  general  assertions, 
would  be  false,  for  the  love  of  a quid  of  tobacco  is  an  acquired  affection. 
But  even  this  is  only  the  modification  of  a natural  taste — the  ascendancy 
of  a particular  aff  ection. 

Flora. — Wc  do  not  think  Flora  a very  foolish  girl  for  expressing  her  opinion 
in  an  elegant  and  lady-like  manner.  But  we  think,  if  she  calmly  reflect  on 
the  matter  she  will  find  that,  the  eyes  express  only  vaguely  and  indefinitely 
what  the  mouth  expresses  precisely.  In  a large  company,  if  a young  gentle- 
man looks  at  a young  lady,  and  the  young  lady  looks  at  the  young  gentleman , 
it  is  very  evident  that  they  arc  looking  at  one  another,  and  the  presumption 
is  that  they  are  actuated  by  tender  sentiments,  because  they  arc  interested 
in  each  other.  But  all  this  is  a hypothesis,  arising  f rom  the  fact  of  their 
watching  each  other.  Were  the  mouth  of  one  to  give  a sneer,  however 
delicate,  it  would  determine  at  once  what  was  unintelligible  before.  rl'he 
eye,  then,  might  sneer  also,  but  the  eye  cannot  sneer  of  itself — it  is  the ’mouth 
that  sneers,  and  communicates  its  sneer  to  the  eyelids  (not  the  eye,  strictly 
speaking).  The  sneer,  therefore,  originates  in  the  mouth.  Expression 
belongs  to  the  whole  face — the  eyebrows  have  much,  but.  the  mouth  is  the 
centre.  Flora  looks  at  the  eyes  alone,  and  not  at  the  mouth  ; and  she  laughs 
at  the  idea  of  expression  in  the  nose.  Did  she  never  see  a vain  person’s 
nostrils  expanding  under  the  operation  of  a flattering  compliment IV  e 
have  seen  them  often,  till  we  blushed  at  the  weakness  of  the  proprietors  of 
the  two  tell-tale  apertures.  If  Flora,  reads  the  eyes  alone,  she  only  reads 
part  of  the  human  face  divine ; and  that  not  the  central  part — the  organ  of 
expression — but  an  organ  of  impression,  or  reception.  The  eye  receives 
expression,  the  mouth  gives  it.  Language  alone  will  settle  the  matter.  The 
words  laugh,  grin,  sneer,  smile,  pout,  cry,  refer  directly  to  the  mouth.  Weep 
refers  to  the  eye,  frown  to  the  eyebrows ; but  the  words  indicative  of  passional 
expression,  that  refer  directly  to  the  mouth,  are  much  more  numerous  than 
those  that  refer  to  any  other  part  of  the  countenance.  Still  we  allowed  that 
the  eye  helps  all  expression,  and,  therefore,  that  all  expression  may  be  seen 
in  or  around  it.  Moreover,  it  gives  direction,  or  points  to  where  the  ex- 
pression is  meant  to  take  effect,  and  this  direction  is  what  people  in  general 
mistake  for  expression. 

R.  Oates. — The  church  of  St.  Peter’s  was  commenced  in  i450,  by  Nicolas 

V. ,  who  raised,  it  about  four-and-a-half  feet from  the  ground.  It  was  then 
neglected  till  the  time  of  Paul  II.,  and  Julius  II.  Bramantc  Lazzari  was 
the  architect  of  Julius,  and  suggested  the  idea  of  the  dome.  At  this  time  the 
old  church  was  standing,  but  half  of  it  was  pulled  down  in  1 503.  The 
first  stone  of  the  cupola  was  laid  in  1506.  Bramanle  died  in  1514,  before 
the  cupola,  was  completed.  Soon  after  this  (1515),  under  Leo  X.,  Rafael 
was  appointed  architect,  and  indulgences  were  sold  to  an  enormous  extent 
to  raise  the  necessary  funds.  This  corruption  caused  the  Reformation.  At 
Rafael's  death,  Baldasaro  Peruzzi  ivas  appointed  architect,  1520.  After 
him  Antonio  San  Gallo.  After  San  Gallo’s  death,  1546,  Michael  Angelo 
was  appointed  architect,  when  seventy-two  years  of  age  ; but  for  want  of 
funds  it  went  slowly  on.  He  died  in  1563,  without  finishing  the  dome. 
After  him  Barozzi  and  Ligorio  undertook  the  management,  and  Giacomo 
della  Porta  completed  the  dome  under  Sextus  V.,  six  hundred  men  being 
employed  day  and  night.  The  church  was  completed  in  1612,  the  portico  in 
1614.  The  colonnade  was  added  by  Alexander  VII  (1655-67),  and  Pius 

VI.  built  the  sacristy  about  the  end  of  last  century,  so  that  it  took  about 
three  and  a half  centuries  to  finish  St.  Peter’s — 1450  -|-  350  — 1800;  and 
now  the  dome  is  giving  way. 

Marlow. — Admit,  con-uni  I,  Sfc.,  take  two  t’s  in  the  past  tense,  committed, 
§•(■.,  because  the  accent  is  on  the  last  syllable.  Merit  takes  one  I,  merited, 
because  the  accent  is  on  the  first  syllable. 

H.  F.  A.—  Yes,  if  no  name  be  written  on  it. 
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Timothy. — When  Christ  says,  “ Unless  a man  hate  father  ami  mother  he 
cannot  be  my  disciple,"  he  speaks  poetical  language,  which  is  not  to  be  con- 
strued prosaically,  as  an  Old  Hailey  lawyer  would  construe  it.  Wc  are 
of  our  father,  the  devil,  and  our  mother  Nature  by  generation.  Christ  looks 
poetically  upwards  to  a regeneration,  in  which  the  evils  of  the  generation  do 
not  exist.  The  mind  that  aspires  to  a higher  nature  hates  the  lower. 

\V.  T.  M. — It  is  by  the  specific  gravity  of  the  wood  and  iron,  Sfc.,  of  the  ship 
that  it  is  ascertained  how  much  water  it  will  draw. 


MAGNIFICENT  AND  UNEQUALLED  COUNT  COSTUMES. 
TV/T ADAME  TUSSAUD  and  SONS,  anxious  to  give  the  Middle 

_ glasses  idea  of  the  Splendour  of  tlic  Court,  have  entirely  Re-dre^ed  then 
Female  Figures  in  a style  never  before  attempted.  They  respectfully  request  an  earl/ 
visit,  as  the  exposure  to  the  air  must  soon  tarnish  their  beauty.  The  Group  of  the 
House  of  Brunswick  may  challenge  all  former  efforts. 

Admittance,  Is.;  Napoleon  Room,  6d.  Open  from  11  till  10.  Bazaar,  Baker  Mr eel, 
Portman  Square. 


E.  G.  — “ Those  flowers  smell  beautifully  ” is  a cochncyism,  and  “ Those 
flowers  smell  beautiful  ” is  a “wurser.”  'The  cockneys  say  “ the  pudding 
is  excellent — beautiful — it  tasks  beautif  ul !"  Beauty,  in  classical  language, 
applies  only  to  form  and  colour,  not  to  taste,  touch,  or  smell.  But  whether 
the  cockney  or  the  classic  style  shall  ultimately  prevail,  lime  alone  can  tell. 
The  cockney  has  beat  the  classic  in  many  words  which  it  has  f orced  into 
fashion. 

Ciiaiu.es  8. — Sulphuric  acid  is  generally  used  for  galvanism,  but  any  acid 
will  do.  Nitric  acid  is  often  employed,  strong  or  weak,  as  you  please. 

“ A Poor  Student  ” wants  to  know  the  best  species  of  light  for  winter  nights. 
That  is  just  what  we  out  selves  waul  to  know.  We  do  not  like  candles,  nor 
oil  lamps,  nor  gas.  We  suspect  that  we  like  sunlight  only. 

D A. — Pestalozzi’s  own  works  may  be  had  in  English — his  Lienhard  and 
Gertrude,  his  Letters  to  Mr.  Greaves,  Sfc. ; and  in  the  Educational 
Magazine,  some  two  years  ago,  we  think  there  was  a very  good  outline  of 
his  system. 

W.  W.  H. — The  wisest  and  the  best  of  men  have  always  a goodly  amount  of 
humour  in  their  constitution.  The  Creator  has  given  us  humour  and  hilarity 
to  be  innocently  enjoyed,  not  to  be  checked  and  suppressed  by  mere  scientific 
prosiness  and  dullness.  We  always  have  a little  bit  of  a gossip  in  our 
correspondents'  page. 

Titus. — Spectacle,  in  the  singular , means  a sight,  or  show,  and  is  pronounced 
as  an  English  word  ought  to  be  pronounced — “ spec'tacle.”  The  French 
is  spectacle. 

M.  D. — TPe  do  not  admire  hunting  pat  sons.  We  have  no  objections  to  fishing 
ones.  Christ  himself  sent  Beler  out  a-fishing  even  with  a hook;  but  there 
seems  an  absurdity  in  taking  so  many  horses  and  dogs  to  catch  one  hare. 

“A  Fenuyplece.” — There  would  be  many  conveniences  attending  a decimal 
monetary  system.  But  there  is  also  a virtue  in  the  duodecimal  which  we 
should  not  like  to  lose ; of  this,  however,  we  cannot  speak  at  present. 

Mary  Ann  should  give  way  to  a cleanly  feeling  on  the  part  of  her  husband. 
We  should  feel  as  her  husband  feels,  that  a child,  even  of  six  or  four  years 
of  age,  ouyht  not  to  be  indulged  in  drinking  and  slobbering  over  water  used, 
by  others.  Women  are  more  indulgent  to  children  than  men  are,  but  they 
are  not  more  cleanly  in  their  feelings  respecting  them  ; their  very  affections 
make  them  indifferent  to  faults  that  men  generally  dislike. 

Mathematicus  may  obtain  his  degree  of  B.  A.,  at  Cambridge,  in  the  fourth 
gear  of  his  attendance.  It  is  very  expensive  living  at  College  in  Cam- 
bridge or  Oxford.  It  can  scarcely  be  done  at  less  than  £ 1 50  per  annum. 
The  translation  alluded  to  may  be  right,  but  it  is  not  literal,  as  the  first  qua: 
is  not  used,  and  a new  verb  is  supplied. 

S.  W. — The  admired  tale  of  Anved  Gillenstcrn  commenced  in  No.  26,  and 
was  concluded  in  No.  36,  eleven  numbers,  now  2 d.  each. 

Ur-molu. — E.  Y.  R.  says,  that  for  ornaments  much  discoloured,  nothing  but 
the  original  process  will  restore  the  colour  first  given ; and  even  for  those 
slightly  tarnished,  the  process  is  only  fitted  for  a regular  workman. 

E.  Y.  R. — We  are  very  glad  to  receive  recipes  known  to  be  good  by  practical 
men ; one  such  is  worth  a hundred  of  those  copied  from  a booh  without  any 
verification  by  competent  persons.  The  results  of  the  new  experiments  in 
electro- culture  have  not  yet  been  published. 

D.  B. — The  threepenny  silver  piece  is  a current  coin. 

H.  Harrison. — We  have  repeatedly  declined  giving  any  medical  advice. 

L.  Elgar. — Not  in  existence.  Consult  previous  numbers,  see  No.  29. 

To  Wash  Woollens,  seeNo.  10,  p.  156 ; No.  32,  p.  507;  andNo.  60,  p.  124. 

To  Make  Lemonade,  see  No.  16,  p.  251;  Soda  Water,  No.  33,  p.  523. 

Communications  Received. — W.  L. — “ Subscriber,”  Trowbridge  ( see  No. 
125,  p.  329 ). — Dorman. — S.  My'ers.— Augusta. — Elora  L. — W.  H.  B. 
— E.  D.  B — J.  C.  J.— JosEPniNE  S. — R.  Howe. — Carey. — “A House- 
wife.”— E.  K. — Miss  Brown. — J.  S.,  Liverpool.— Little  John. — 
“ Mens  conscia  recti.”—  Eancy  ( old,  very). — S.  M.  (a  slip.) — J.  S. — 
G.  M. — Amo.— Alexander. — Sarah  (the  cold  weather). — Arthur. — 
Icarus. — W.  W.  H.  (see  No.  125.)— Mammon. — Z.  C. — S.  C.  (apply  to 
Mr.  Biggs.) — Meta. — Rose. — “ A Plain  Cook.” — Delta. — Oxford. — 
E.  A.  F. — L.  C. — Ellen  F.  Y. — G.  H. — Geo.— Tom. — T.  Boot  on. — 
Brinda.  — Pythias.  — Agnes.  — Marc  Antony.  — Elcanrab.  — J. 
Perkes. — J.  F.  E. — E.  A.  (thankfully  declined.) — M.  A.  R.  T.  E. — 
Henry  B. — Ann  T.  B.— Jean  (at  any  foreign  bookseller’s.) — W.  H.  A. 
— Y.  W.  L.— W.  R.  (see  No.  50,  p.  796.)— J.  S.  (see  No.  23,  p.  363.)—’ 
Commentator.  — Sylvan. — B.  G.  II.— Polynecticus  ( no).—' 11  Two 
Novices.”— E.  E.— B.  F.  B.— J.  M.,  Dundee.— E.  R.— W.  IL  D. 

Blvncti  M.;  .T.  Erod;  Vincent;  L.  M.  B, ; G.  T’.,  Weston;  J.  II.,  Hastings; 
K.  S. ; H.  G.  I).;  ,T.  Smith;  M.  A.  S. ; .Jos.  Spencer;  Charles; 
Edward;  II.  Harrison;  Gamp;  C.  J.  B.;  Robert;  Loco;  C.  S.; 
W.  R.  B. ; Chemicus;  J.  W. — The  questions  are  either  inappropriate,  too 
trivial,  or  tot  are  unable  to  annoer  them. 


COATS  OE  ARMS. 

JMABLEY  begs  to  inform  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  wishing 

• ior  Cheap  and  Elegant  Decorations  for  the  interior  of  their  Dwellings  that  he 
continues  to  supply  a FIGURE  of  a \V  ARRIOR,  beautifully  executed  in  imitation  of 
Ancient  Iron,  with  a Coat  of  Arms  correctly  emblazoned  to  order  on  the  Shield,  tor 
10s  '"i  . forming  a mo  t suitable  and  unique  Ornament  i-  i Hall  1 ib  u i< 

^ ariety  of  Brackets,  Corbeilles,  Niches,  &c  , many  of  which  are  in  the  sam<  \ 
cable  to  Heraldry. 

No.  1),  Wellington  Street  North,  Strand. 

MAGNIFICENT  ENGRAVING  GRATIS! 

Oil  the  1 1 Hi  of  October  will  be  presented  lo  every  Subscriber  to  the 

Thales  of  chivalry, 

Or,  PERILS  BY  FLOOD  AND  FIELD, 

A large  and  superbly  executed  Engraving  on  Steel,  entitled 

“ THE  LAST  STRUGGLE.” 

The  Tales  of  Chivalry  is  published  Weekly,  price  One  Penny,  and  consists  of  a 
Series  of  Romantic  Tales  of  the  olden  Time,  Extraordinary  Adventures,  Heroic  Deeds, 
and  Daring  Exploits  by  Flood  and  Field.  Each  number  is  beautifully  printed  and  hot- 
pressed,  and  Illustrated  by  a splendid  Engraving  by  Mr.  S.  Williams.  The  number  for 
October  11  will  be  stitched  in  a Wrapper,  and  sell  for  One  Penny,  as  usual  Every  Pur- 
chaser will  receive  the  Plate  Gratis.  %*  Give  early  orders,  to  prevent  disappointment. 
London  : G.  Berger,  Holyw  ell  Street,  Strand  ; and  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen. 

EUGENE  SUE’S  MASTERPIECE. 

Nolo  publishing , complete , Is,  Gd, ; or,  in  Numbers,  One  Penny  each, 

HP  H E R E S E D U N ()  Y E R, 

A Or,  THE  MANOR  HOUSE  OF  TREFF  IIARTLOG. 

By  the  Author  of  the  JV under  iny  Jew , &c.,  &c. 

“ This  is  the  most  original  of  all  the  admirable  novels  of  Eugene  Sue.  The  scenes 
lie  principally  in  the  heart  of  the  Parisian  metropolis;  and  ail  the  gay  and  glittering 
pursuits  of  men  of  elegance  and  fashion  are  graphically  described.  The  dramatic 
attractions  of  this  novel  are  as  great  as  its  romantic  interest.  The  hand  w hich  drew 
aside  the  curtain,  and  displayed  the  wonderful  ongoings  of  Parisian  life  in  the  Mysteries 
of  Paris,  is  constantly  exhibited  in  Thercsc  Dunoyer — National. 

BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED. 

London:  Cleave,  Shoe  Lane,  Fleet  Street ; Manchester:  Heiwood;  Glasgow : Love, 
Nelson  Street;  Birmingham:  Guest. — The  Trade  supplied. 

MUSIC  FDR  THE  MILLION. 

USSELL  QUADRILLE,  on  Mr.  Russell’s  favourite  Songs, 

Threepence. — “ My  Bosom  Flow  er,”  new  Scotch  Song,  Threepence.-  The  Rosenau 
Polka,  and  the  Waltz  in  Dcr  Prieschutz,  Threepence. — 44  Down  among  the  Dead  Men,” 
and  J.  P.  Knight’s  Song,  “ Why  Chime  the  Bells?”  Threepence.  <>u  the  whole,  in  a 
wrapper,  for  a Shilling,  being  Part  35  of  the  MUSICAL  TREASURY,  full-size  Folio 
Music  for  the  Piano-forte. 

SACRED  PIECES. — The  Hallelujah  Chorus  and  a Voluntary  from  Handel,  as  Piano- 
forte Pieces,  Threepence. — Handel’s  “Lord,  remember  David,”  and  the  “Angel’d 
Whisper  to  St.  John,”  Sacred  Song,  by  Henry  West,  H.A  , Threepence.  “ Lord  of  all 
Powrer  and  Might,”  by  Mason,  and  Luther’s  Hymn,  Threepence.  Or  the  whoW,  in  a 
wrapper,  for  a Shilling,  being  Part  3G  of  the  Musical  Treasury. 

LA  SONNAMBULA.  The  Five  leading  Vocal  Pieces,  with  English  Songs,  in  Four 
Threepenny  Sheets,  or  One  Shilling  Part,  with  wrapper. 

JOUS3E  S PI  ANO-FORTE  TUTOR,  New  Edition,  enlarged  and  modernised,  only 
2s.  Gd.,  neatly  done  up. 

London  : Davidson,  Water  Street,  leading  from  BlacklYiars  Bridge,  tow  ai  ds  the  Temple. 


FAMILY  HERALD, 


ECCENTRICITY,  MADNESS,  &c.;  OR  THE  SOUND  AND 
THE  UNSOUND. 

In  going  out  of  the  village  of  Hanwell,  towards  the  west,  you  observe  a 
large  building  on  elevated  ground,  and  before  it  an  open  park,  enclosed  bv 
a high  wall.  If  the  day  is  fine,  and  the  cool  of  the  evening  has  approached, 
the  park  will  be  full  of  singular-looking  persons,  all  dressed  in  a similar 
manner,  walking  up  and  down  with  various  degrees  of  velocity,  and  alt 
apparently  engaged  in  the  most  serious  meditation.  They  all  walk  alone. 
Scarcely  one  couple  is  to  be  seen  engaged  in  conversation,  or  combining 
together  for  any  purpose  whatever.  You  may,  perchance,  see  one  of  the 
least  singular  approach  and  light  his  pipe  at  that  of  another,  then  walk  a 
few  yards  hastily  along  with  him;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  you  may 
see  two  or  even  three  together  engaged  in  social  converse,  like  other  men. 
But  these  are  exceptions,  and  very  rare  ones,  to  the  general  rule.  The 
field  exhibits  a collection  of  several  hundred  men,  not  engaged  in  labour, 
entirely  at  their  ease,  and  at  full  liberty  to  enjoy  themselves  as  they  please, 
within  the  bounds  prescribed,  and  yet  each  man  separates  himself  entirely 
from  his  neighbour,  and  walks  or  runs,  jumps  or  stands  still  according  to 
the  humour  of  his  mind,  as  if  no  human  being  was  at  hand  to  witness  his 
movements,  or  be  a participator  of  his  thoughts  and  his  feelings,  it  is  one 
of  the  most  curious  sights  that  the  contemplative  mind  can  witness.  Even 
at  the  distance  of  half  a mile  these  men  appear  curious  and  eccentric 
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characters;  and  the  stranger  who  is  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  building 
will  be  struck  with  surprise  at  the  oddity  of  the  exhibition,  and  will 
naturally  exclaim,  “ What  are  these  people  about?”  A villager  will  per- 
haps give  satisfaction  to  his  curiosity,  bv  replying.  “ That  is  the  Lunatic 
Asylum — the  asylum  for  the  county  of  Middlesex.”  And  these  wandering 
individuals  (for  they  are  individuals  in  a very  strict  sense  of  the  word), 
are  chiefly  the  victims  of  our  metropolitan  civilization,  whose  minds 
are  disordered  by  commercial  misfortune,  speculative  or  inventive  excite- 
ment, intemperance,  privations,  or  other  mishaps,  which  destroy  the  self- 
determining  power  of  the  mind,  and  leave  it  a prey  to  the  whirl  of 
insubordinate  passions.  In  this  state  they  are  driven  along  sOprresistibly 
by  the  impulse  of  their  own  experiences,  whims  and  fancies,  that  they  can 
find  no  companions;  for  no  man  has  the  same  experiences  as  another  man, 
and  if  he  insist  upon  other  men  being  guided  solely  by  his  experiences,  and 
pursuing  solely  the  butterflies  of  his  imagination,  he  insists  upon  that 
which  is  naturally  impossible,  and  he  is  compelled,  by  the  current  of 
his  own  thoughts — the  strong  tide  of  fancy  that,  rushes  through  his  brain 
— to  walk  al  me,  to  think  alone,  to  act  alone.  To  him,  society  is  offensive; 
he  quarrels  with  all  mankind;  and  he  seeks  solitude  as  a refuge  from  the 
persecution  he  experiences  in  the  contradiction  of  mankind,  or  their 
inability  to  appreciate  his  thoughts,  or  sympathize  with  his  feelings. 

This  sight  which  we  have  described  is  alone  sufficient  to  convince  us  that 
solitude  is  the  proper  sphere  of  the  insane  mind.  It  seeks  retirement  as  a 
place  of  rest,  and  if  by  chance  you  intrude  yourself  on  its  society,  it  very 
speedily  repels  you  by  demanding  your  acquiescence  in  that  which  your 
reason  rejects.  It  then  leaves  you  with  contempt,  and  retires  to  its 
favourite  contemplation  again.  This  individualism,  or  decomposition  of 
parts,  renders  a company  of  five  hundred  lunatics  very  easily  managed. 
They  are  entirely  destitute  of  the  combinative  principle.  Each  man  is  a 
sect  in  himself,  having  peculiar  ideas,  which  he  shares  with  no  one  else. 
And  these  ideas  are  to  him  of  so  much  importance,  that  he  would  co- 
operate with  no  one  who  is  unwilling  to  receive  them;  and  another  mad- 
man, with  peculiar  ideas  of  his  own,  is  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  show 
him  any  sympathy.  Two  madmen,  therefore,  cannot  combine;  but  a good 
keeper  can  combine  with  each,  by  dint  of  a little  art  and  flatter}'-;  and  by 
means  of  this  condescension  on  his  part,  he  has  the  mastery  over  all,  and 
is  quite  as  safe  among  five  hundred  loose  madmen  in  the  pleasure  ground 
of  Hanwell  asylum  as  he  is  in  the  bosom  of  his  own  family. 

Some  of  these  individualists  walk  with  great  velocity  a certain  number  of 
steps,  then  take  the  same  number  of  steps  back,  and  go  on  thus  so  long  as 
you  watch  them,  how  long  after  we  know'  not,  for  the  watching  has  no 
effect  upon  them.  They  do  not  seem  conscious  of  being  observed.  Others 
go  about  tossing  their  arms  in  vehement  action,  a3  if  reciting  some 
Shaksperian  speech,  or  acting  the  part  of  Hamlet,  without  the  rest  of  the 
dramatis  persona.  Others  march  in  slow  procession,  singing  psalms  in  the 
most  solemn  and  reverential  manner.  Others  quietly  walk  along  in  the 
most  rational  looking  style,  gazing  on  the  ground,  as  if  to  prevent  the  dis- 
turbance of  their  thoughts,  and  now  and  then  casting  up  their  eyes  to 
heaven,  as  if  the  heights  and  the  depths  alone  of  thought  were  worthy  of 
their  consideration.  In  this  large  company,  consisting  of  several  hundred 
lunatics  (there  are  generally  five  hundred  males,  and  as  many  females  in 
; the  asylum  at  a time),  the  prevailing  fact,  that  strikes  the  mind  of  the 
Ibeholder,  is  the  solitude  of  each  individual;  and  the  greater  the  depth  of 
bis  solitude,  the  greater  appears  to  be  the  aberration  of  his  mind.  This, 
then,  is  what  we  would  call  a great  fact— -a  fundamental  fact,  on  which  to> 
build  in  our  reasoning  upon  the  subject  of  madness.  It  is  always  best  to 
have  a broad  and  secure  basis,  just  as  it  is  best  in  sketching  a scene  from 
nature,  an  old  castle,  or  a donkey,  or  a human  face,  to  make  a rough 
draught,  or  general  outline  first,  and  afterwards  fill  up  the  details.  If  you 
begin  to  finish  your  details  at  first  in  parts,  you  will  go  wrong,  you  will 
soon  find,  that  all  the  parts  are  disproportioned,  and  the  drawing  of  little 
use.  Let  it  be  vaguely  and  indefinitely  true  in  the  first  place,  and  then 
you  may  by  labour  increase  the  precision  of  it  to  any  extent  you  please. 
You  have  begun  right,  and  you  work  securely.  We  have  adopted  this 
system  in  sketching  a company  of  five  hundred  madmen.  We  have  given 
the  general  outline  of  their  character,  which  is  individualism,  or  solitude  of 
mind;  and  however  minute  the  details  into  which  we  might  enter  after- 
wards in  describing  them  individually,  this  general  character  would  never 
be  lost,  but  only  more  strikingly  demonstrated.  The  filling  up  of  the 
sketch,  the  ripieno,  as  the  Italian  painters  call  it,  would  only  consist  of 
different  degrees  and  phases  of  the  solitary  spirit — the  dissociating,  wan- 
dering, uncombining  spirit,  which  thinks  not  in  common  with  other  spirits; 
which  has  an  object  in  view  in  which  no  other  mind  takes  delight  or  feels 
an  interest;  which  adopts  means  and  projects  plans  which  no  other  mind 
can  regard  as  plausible  or  practicable;  which  entertains  expectations  in 
which  no  other  mind  can  participate;  which  fears  what  no  one  else  fears, 
and  hopes  what  no  one  else  hopes;  which  believes  that  which  all  disbelieve, 
and  disbelieves  that  which  seems  self-evident  to  every  one  else.  This  is 
madness ; and  according  to  the  amount  of  the  solitude  of  the  mind  is  the 
degree  of  the  disease. 

There  are  many  species  of  infatuation,  however,  which  seize  upon  large 
masses  of  the  people;  manias,  which  present  many  of  the  symptoms  of 
aberration  of  mind,  amounting  even  to  frenzy,  -without  being  distinguished 
by  this  peculiarity  of  mental  seclusion.  We  may  mention  for  instance  sects 
of  convulsionaries,  such  as  the  Camisards,  or  the  tremblers  of  Cevennes; 
the  German  dancers  of  the  middle  ages,  the  St.  John’s  and  St.  Vitus’ 
dancers,- the  modern  Mormonites  and  Revivalists-  who  are  seized  with 
convulsions  in  large  numbers,  and  leap  and  dance,  foam  and  writhe,  and 


bark  like  dogs,  and  even  die  in  the  agony  of  their  unaffected  ami  involun- 
tary sufferings.  But  even  amongst  these,  if  examined  attentively,  the 
solitary  principle  prevails;  for  it  is  only  when  they  are  suddenly  thrown 
out  of  sympathy  with  others  that  the  disease  exhibits  its  peculiar  symptoms. 
Thus  for  instance.  Professor  Turner,  of  Illinois  College,  in  giving  an 
account  of  the  mania,  which  seized  the  minds  and  persons  of  the  Mormoii- 
ites  in  his  vicinity,  uses  the  following  words: — “ Again  they  ran  into  the 
fields,  mounted  upon  stumps,  and  while  absorbed  in  vision,  and  insensible, 
to  all  around  them,  they  plunged  into  the  waters  of  baptism  or  harangued 
the  mi  a gin  an/  multitudes  by  whom  they  thought  they  were  surrounded.” 
The  same  writer,  giving  an  account  of  the  German  dancers  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  says — “ Some  few  wore  taken  with  strong  convulsions  in 
their  limbs,  compelling  them  to  dance  and  leap,  screaming  and  foaming 
in  wild  whirls  for  hours  together,  until  exhausted  by  all  imaginable  sorts 
of  gi’imaces  and  contortions,  they  fell  foaming  and  shrieking  in  great  agony 
upon  the  ground.  They  saw  apparitions,  visions,  sights  and  wonders — 
ghosts  floating  on  streams  of  blood — the  Saviour  enthroned  by  the  mother 
of  God — and  other  things  accordant  with  the  superstitions  of  the  age. 
The  people  ran  in  crowds  to  behold  the  hideous  spectacle,  and,  from 
beholding,  to  catch  and  exhibit  the  disease  in  their  turn.  The  multitude  of 
the  possessed  (as  they  were  called)  daily  increased,  until  it  spread  through- 
out all  the  provinces.  In  one  single  village  from  five  hundred  to  one 
thousand  persons  were  possessed  of  the  devil,  as  was  supposed.  They 
thronged  around  the  churches.  The  priests  resorted  to  exorcism  iu  vain. 
Religious  processions  were  appointed;  the  scriptures  read;  masses  said, 
and  songs  sung  to  exorcise  those  supposed  demoniacs — hut  all  in  vain. 
It  was  subsequently  discovered  that  nothing  could  relieve  them  but  to  gird 
them  round  the  waist,  or  beat  them  with  incredible  violence  on  the  stomach 
after  they  fell.  This,  by  removing  their  flatulence  and  rigidity,  gave  many 
relief.”  This  may  seem  rather  a corporeal  than  a mental  disease;  but  like 
the  trances  and  convulsions  of  the  Camisards,  the  Southeottiaus,  the 
Irvingites,  and  the  other  modern  Revivalists,  it  affects  certain  bodies  or 
parties  of  people  who  have  given  themselves  up  to  certain  common  sub- 
jects of  enthusiasm.  Each  case  of  convulsion  is  a solitary  case,  and  the 
patient  leaps  and  writhes,  and  goes  through  his  various  movements  alone, 
without  keeping  time  or  the  step  with  his  fellows.  The  dances  of  the 
Shakers  are  very  different  to  this,  for  they  keep  the  step;  and  though  this 
be  no  positive  evidence  of  sanity,  it  shows,  at  least,  some  symptoms  of 
method  in  the  madness.  Some  Species  of  doctrines  are  more  liable  than 
others  to  frenzy;  but  whenever  the  disease  begins  to  appear,  a separation 
of  the  individual  affected  from  the  communion  of  his  species  at  once 
takes  place,  and  an  entire  absorption  of  mind  is  the  result.  In  the  casp  of 
the  Camisards  of  France,  young  children  were  seized,  and  preached, 
prophesied,  and  prayed  aloud  in  a style  beyond  their  years;  but  they  were 
entirely  isolated.  “ Seized”  is  the  vulgar  word  to  express  the  condition,  and 
no  better  word  could  be  employed,  for  it  was  altogether  independent  of  the 
will,  affectation,  or  design. 

The  evidence  of  soundness  of  mind  and  body  seems  to  be  free  com- 
munion with  our  fellow  creatures.  In  sickness  we  cannot  commune  with 
others.  We  want  the  feelings  of  health.  We  nauseate  the  food  of  which 
they  partake.  We  dislike  the  sounds  which  give  them  pleasure,  or,  at 
least,  no  pain.  The  exercise  which  invigorates  them  enervates  us.  We 
are  not  of  their  society,  and  therefore  we  prefer  being  alone — with  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  our  nurses  and  physicians,  who  accommodate  them- 
selves to  our  feebleness  of  body  and  despondency  of  mind.  Mental  sickness 
is  somewhat  analogous;  it  disqualifies  us  for  enjoying  popular  opinions, 
theories,  notions,  and  amusements.  It  takes  ns  into  a chamber  of  our  own 
— a sick  man’s  chamber — where  we  wrap  up  our  minds  in  flannel,  and 
drink  the  gruel  of  our  own  composition.  This  makes  us  eecent.ric  at  least, 
if  not  mad;  but  madness  is  nothing  more  than  an  excess  of  eccentricity. 

But  now  we  stumble  upon  a difficulty.  We  have  hitherto  been  reasoning 
upon  the  supposition  that  the  world  at  large  is  sound,  and  those  who  com- 
mune not  with  it  unsound.  The  world  is  a large  world,  whether  it  mean 
the  globe  or  its  human  inhabitants.  How  are  we  to  know  what  they  all 
think?  And  what  right  have  we  to  assert  that  all  the  world  think  this, 
that,  or  anything  else?  If,  to  be  sound,  a man  must  agree  with  all  the  world, 
where  shall  we  find  such  a man?  And  if  disagreeing  with  all  the  world  be 
a proof  of  ^madness,  it  will  be  easier  to  prove  that  every  man  is  insane 
than  that  any  one  man  is  sane.  Every  man,  probably,  feels  that  there 
is  no  individual  in  the  world  with  whom  he  can  perfectly  agree;  he, 
therefore,  disagrees  with  all  the  world.  He  thinks  alone,  feels  alone, 
hopes  and  fears  alone,  in  some  particulars;  and  this  is  just  what  consti- 
tutes the  principal  evidence  of  insanity.  The  free  communion  of  minds  is 
the  best  evidence  of  health.  There  can  be  no  madness  where  this  commu- 
nion is  in  operation;  therefore,  in  all  ages,  large  masses  of  men,  bound 
together  by  a common  faith,  have  commanded  the  respect  of  the  world. 
Still,  masses  of  men  are  not  all  mankind;  and,  therefore,  their  union  by 
means  of  a binding  principle  is  no  proof  of  perfect  sanity,  though 
it  is  a satisfactory  evidence  of  a higher  condition  of  mind  than  that  of  a 
party,  which,  like  a rope  of  sand,  contains  no  electric  or  cohesive  power  to 
combine  its  individual  parts  into  one  collective  and  corporate  whole.  The 
union  of  humanity  alone  can  reveal  the  perfect  sanity  of  the  human  mind. 
The  universal  alone  is  sound.  The  sects  are  all  unsound,  for  they  reject 
one  another;  and  in  rejecting  one  another  they  reject  the  elements  of  that 
very  humanity  which  they  pretend  to  represent.  When  the  parts  or 
masses  of  men  are  sufficiently  large  to  enable  individuals  to  support  and 
defend  one  another  in  the  propagation  of  unsound  notions,  or  the  prose- 
cution of  impracticable,  unjust,  and  uncharitable  projects,  society  either 
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Joes  not  call  their  sanity  in  question,  or  it  leaves  them  alone  to  their  own 
conceals,  because  they  are  too  strong  to  be  subdued.  Force  or  persecution 
w as  at  one  time  employed  to  reduce  the  eccentric  few  into  the  communion 
of  the  many;  but  now  the  e.r-cen tries  outnumber  the  cenfri.es,  and  one  un- 
sound party  is  left  to  act  as  a check  upon  another,  the  main  body  itself 
being  now  regarded  as  equally  eccentric  with  the  rest.  Eccentricity,  or 
insanity,  in  masses  is  not  regarded  now  as  a fit  subject  for  mad-doctors  to 
operate  upon.  Individual  eccentricity  is  the  in  ad -doctor’s  patient;  and  lie 
discovers  his  man  by  conversing  with  him  on  various  subjects,  and  then 
detecting,  one  upon  which  his  patient  outrages  what  the  doctor  is  pleased 
to  call  common  sense.  The  doctors  are,  perhaps,  in  general  correct;  but 
still  we  can  conceive  the  possibility  of  a man  so  much  sounder  in  mind 
than  the  doctor  himself — so  much  more  universal  and  comprehensive  in 
his  ideas,  that  the  doctor  would  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  him  a madman. 
All  original  minds  and  great  reformers  are  mad  in  this  sense;  and  the 
most  original  mind  of  all — the  greatest  of  all  reformers — would  bo  one  who 
would  oppose  the  whole  world,  and  reprove,  rebuke,  condemn,  and  trans- 
form to  a greater  extent  than  all  Ills  predecessors.  Such  a man  would 
seem  mad  at  first,  until  he  was  understood;  and  then,  by  incorporating 
the  soul  of  humanity  with  his  own,  he  would  become  a standard  of  health. 
Such  a man,  however,  though  he  might  think  alone,  and  act  alone,  and 
walk  alone,  like  au  insane  person,  for  a season,  for  want  of  mental  or 
spiritual  society,  would  in  this  respect  be  different  from  the  individualist  of 
Ilanwell  Asylum — that  he  would  possess  the  self-determining  power, 
arising  from  a knowledge  of  himself  and  mankind,  which  would  enable 
him  to  combine,  co-operate,  and  commune  with  all  the  world  when  lie  felt 
disposed;  and  so  accommodate  himself  to  the  habits  and  customs,  creeds 
and  notions  of  those  whom  he  encountered  in  the  walks  of  life,  that  no 
man  could  discover  his  supposed  insanity,  unless  he  were  willing  to 
show  it. 

These  observations  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  insanity  consists  of 
individualism,  or  isolation  of  mind,  so  complete  as  to  be  beyond  the  sphere 
of  sympathy.  In  excess  the  individual  is  entirely  isolated,  and  incapable 
of  rational  converse  with  any  one.  or  of  such  self-determining  power  as  to 
arrange  his  own  thoughts,  and  draw  anything  resembling  a logical  con- 
clusion. In  a less  degree,  the  patient  exhibits  much  of  the  ordinary  health 
of  mind  enjoyed  by  other  men,  but  is  isolated  on  one  point,  which  he  has 
not  the  discretion  or  the  self-determination  to  conceal.  With  this  dis- 
cretion, or  power  of  concealment,  he  would  not  be  mad;  for  all  men  have 
thoughts  which  it  would  be  madness  to  express  aloud,  but  not  madness  to 
entertain  in  secret.  The  madness  does  not  lie  in  the  thoughts,  but  in  the 
indiscretion  which  reveals  them,  and  the  delusion  that  expects  other  men 
10  receive  them.  But  as  mankind  is  divided  into  sects  and  parties  which 
do  not  embrace  each  other,  though  each  reveals  its  thoughts  to  the  other, 
these  parties  exhibit  tlie  symptoms  of  madness,  and  are  only  not  denomi- 
nated mad,  because  their  insulation  is  not  so  complete  as  that  of  the 
individual.  The  re-union  of  mankind  is  the  restoration  of  mankind  to 
soundness  of  mind.  Humanity  began  with  one  man  individually,  and  it 
must  end  with  one  collectively — with  one  perfect  man,  the  fulness  of 
ha  inanity,  at  one  with  itself — the  parts  all  embracing  and  comprehending 
each  other — antagonism  absorbed  in  sympathy,  and  sympathy  maintained 
and  perpetuated  by  charity- — charity,  the  offspring  of  warm  love  and  cool 
reason. 


THE  BUKIAL  IN  THE  SEA. 


“ The  next  morning  we  bitrird  those  who  had  fallen.  O.  T was  a fine  young  man 

l ■ 'c  ns  a lion,  lie  would  have  made  a good  officer,  had  he  been  spared — Capt.  Marryat 
We  ilid  not.  lay  our  shipmate  Where  mighty  forests,  dark  and  deep, 


Within  a saered  wall, 

With  all  the  pride  of  mourning  state, 
Banner,  and  sable  pall. 

No  anthem  proud  was  rolling 
In  deep  notes,  sad  and  slow ; 

No  passing  bell  was  tolling, 

When  we  laid  our  brother  low. 

He  sleeps  not  with  his  kindred, 

The  fathers  of  his  race  ; 

Far,  far  from  those  illustrious  dead 
Is  his  last  resting-place. 

Not  on  some  bright  green  island 
Beyond  the  Southern  seas, 

Where'the  proud  palm-tree,  lightly  fann’d, 
Waves  to  the  sea-born  breeze. 

No  cedar-boughs  above  him  sweep, 

In  a land  of  sun  and  wood, 

l>  untry. 


Stretch  forth  to  meet  the  flood. 

Far  from  his  fathers’  ancient  home 
He  lies  in  dreamless  rest — 

Beneath  the  spray  and  snowy  foam 
Of  the  blue  wave  of  the  West. 

Had  he  but  lived  the  brave  to  lead, 
Laurel  had  crown’d  his  brow; 

But  the  coral  branch  and  green  seaweed 
Will  gather  round  it  now. 

Yet  sleep  on,  gallant  comrade, 

In  the  bosom  of  the  sea; 

No  sorrow  now  that  brow  can  shade  ; 
From  grief  and  pain  thou’rt  free. 

Sleep  on,  beneath  the  heaving  waves 
That  wander  o’er  thy  head. 

Till  the  green  depths  of  ocean’s  cave3 
Deliver  up  their  dead  ! 

Elizabeth  J.  Armstrong. 


FAMILY  MATTERS. 


Dean  Swift  says,  a woman  may  knit  her  stockings,  but  not  her  brow; 
she  may  darn  her  hose,  but  not  her  eyes;  curl  her  hair,  but  not  her  lip3 ; 
thread  her  needle,  but  not  the  public  streets. 

In  life  we  never  know  what  is  before  us  at  the  next  Step.  We  may 
scheme  and  we  may  calculate;  we  may  devise  and  we  may  expect;  but 
after  all,  we  are  but  blind  men,  led  we  know  not  whither,  by  a dog,  and 
the  dog’s  name  is  Fate. 

A lady  applied  to  Sir  George  Tuthill,  the  physician  to  Bedlam,  and  said, 
“ I fear  that  1 shall  be  deranged.”  “And  why?"  said  Sir  George.  “ Because 


I have  a continued  train  of  thoughts  which  incessantly  haunt  me.”  “ You 
certainly,”  replied  Sir  George,  “ are  in  the  high  road  to  insanity,  but  if 
you  call  your  prudence  in  aid  of  your  reason,  you  have  nothing  to  fear. 
Instantly  change  your  habits,  and  let  me  see  j ou  here  in  a month’s  time.” 
She  was  a very  sensible  woman,  and  returned  after  an  immediate  journey 
to  the  Continent,  quite  well,  and  with  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
habit  not  again  to  be  misled. 

Definition  of  a Low-r.it i,n  Woman.— One  who  stays  at  home,  takes 
care  of  her  children,  and  never  meddles  with  the  business  of  her  neigh- 
bours. Species  almost  extinct. — American  Paper. 

Matrimonial  Arithmetic. — A young  lady,  being  addressed  by  a gen- 
tleman much  older  than  herself,  observed  to  him,  the  only  objection  she 
had  to  a union  with  him  was  the  probability  of  his  dying  before  her,  and 
leaving  her  to  feel  the  sorrows  of  widowhood.  To  which  h made  the  fol- 
lowing ingenious  and  d.-liuate  complimentary  reply:  “Blessed  is  the  man 
that  has  a virtuous  wife,  fur  the  number  of  his  days  shall  be  doubled.” 

Flirtation. — A correspondent,  who  declares  that  the  whole  matter  of 
flirtation  is  a legitimate,  proper  and  praiseworthy  amusement,  divides  and 
defines  it  as  follows: 

“ 1.  Flirtation  pour  le  bon  Motif  (with  a good  motive),  which  results  in 
marriage.  In  old  bachelors,  very  like  trying  a horse  before  purchasing 
him;  young  men  more  resemble  straws  turnii'ig  round  a whirlpool,  nearer 
and  closer,  until  finally  taken  in. 

“2.  Flirtation  of  Friendship. — Two  persons,  masculine  and  feminine, 
enjoying  each  others  society.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  in  such 
cases  there  is  always  more  or  loss  hope  for  something  more  tangible  on 
the  part  of  the  lady. 

“ 3.  Flirtation  of  Ostentation. — A belle  is  proud  of  having  men  of  a 
certain  class  dangling  in  her  train.  A beau,  particularly  the  blase  man  of 
the  world,  thinks  to  establish  his  position  by  au  affair  of  this  kind.  Hope 
remained  in  Pandora’s  box  when  everything  evil  had  escaped.  I am  afraid 
that  hope  lingers  too  often  at  the  bottom  of  an  old  coquette’s  heart  when 
everything  has  forsaken  it.” 

Instantaneous  Beer.— The  “American  Housewife  ” gives  the  following 
receipt  for  a temperance  beverage  : — Take  a pint  and  a half  of  water,  four 
teaspoonfuls  of  ginger,  and  a table  spoonful  of  lemon  juice— sweeten  it  to 
the  taste  with  syrup  or  white  sugar,  and  turn  it  into  a junk  bottle.  Have 
ready  a cork  to  fit  the  bottle,  a string  to  tie  it  down,  and  a mallet  to  drive 
down  the  cork.  Then  put  into  the  bottle  a heaped  teaspoonful  of  the  super 
carbonate  of  soda,  cork  immediately,  tie  it  down,  then  shake  the  whole 
up  well,  cut  the  string,  and  the  cork  will  fly  out.  Turn  it  out,  and  drink 
immediately. 

Tic -Dolor eux.  A paragraph  from  the  Medical  Times  appeared  in  the 
Family  Herald  and  other  periodicals,  to  the' effect  that  this  most  painful 
complaint  had  entirely  ceased  on  a single  application  of  the  extract  of  to - 
bacco.  A correspondent  of  tlie  Patriot,  who  had  been  induced  to  try  t’ne 
specific,  says,  that  “ from  its  pungent  nature,  it  speedily  entered  the  sys- 
tem, arid  produced1  vomitings  arid  other  painful  effects.”  It  removed  the 
lie-,  but,  says  the  writer,  “in  using  this  remedy,  there  is  ample  need  to 
count  the  cost.”  He  adds,  that  similar  effects  to  those  which  he  had  ex- 
perienced had  been  felt  by  dogs  afflicted  with  the  mange,  to  which  the  ex- 
tract had  been  applied  externally. 

To  Pickle  Onions. — Choose  small  button  onions,  as  near  of  a size  as 
possible;  throw  them  into  warm  water,  which  will  prevent  their  affecting 
the  eyes  so  much  while  peeling  them.  As  they  are  peeled,  throw  them  into 
a strong  brine  of  salt-and-water;  let  them  remain  in  tils  till  the  next  day; 
then  put  them  on  the  fire,  and  boil  them  in  it  for  a minute.  Or,  as  they 
are  peeled,  throw  them  into  milk  and  water.  Drain  them  from  this  when 
they  are  all  done;  put  them  into  a jar,  and  pour  the  brine  on  them  boiling 
hot.  Cover  them  close,  and  set  them  pside  till  the  next  day.  Drain,  and 
dry  them  in  a cloth ; put  them  into  cold  distilled  vinegar,  with  a few  blades 
of  bruised  ginger,  some  whole  pepper,  and,  if  approved,  a little  mace  and 
sliced  horse-radish.  Keep  them  always  well  covered  with  vinegar.  Cork 
the  jar  close,  and  put  it  in  a cool,  dry  place. . 

lied  capsicums  and  nasturtium  buds  are  pickled  by  simply  putting  them 
into  cold  vinegar,  with  a little  whole  allspice  and  mace.  Lay  green  capsi- 
cums for  three  days  in  strong  brine;  drain  them  from  this,  and  put 
them  into  cold  distilled  vinegar,  with  a little  mace  and  whole  allspice. 
Nasturtium-buds  may  be  done  as  these. 

Celery,  after  being  cut  in  thin  slices,  may  be  pickled  as  onions. 

Milkmatung. — George  Day,  a London  milkman,  was  a few  days  ago 
placed  at  the  bar  of  the  Thames  police-office,  charged  with  felony.  He 
had  bought  six  quarts  of  strained  milk  at  the  dairy  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Stephens,  and,  it  was  alleged,  stolen  ten  or  eleven  quarts  of  unstrained 
milk  at  tlie  same  time.  ’When  charged  with  the  theft,  he  denied  it,  and 
accounted  for  the  increased  quantity  in  his  cans  by  saying  “ he  had  bobbed 
it  well.”  The  magistrate  inquired  the  meaning  of  tins  term,  and  was 
informed  that  “bobbing”  meant  “watering.”  The  prosecutor  admitted 
that  a “ black  cow”  (or  pump)  was  kept  in  his  yard,  for  “ bobbing  ’ the 
milk,  and  it  was  not  disputed  that  the  prisoner  had  “ bobbed”  the  six 
quarts  he  bought;  but  evidence  was  given  to  show  that  he  had  also  made 
free  with  a pailful  “ fresh  from  the  cow.”  The  pr;  oner  said  Mr.  Stephens 
saw  him  make  his  milk  “half  and  half.”  “Hall  and  half!”  said  Mr. 
Justice  Broderip:  “what  do  you  mean?’  “Why,  replied  the  prisoner, 
“ I put  eight  or  nine  quarts  of  water  to  the  milk,  and  mixed  it  well.  ’ 
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(Laughter.)  “ Nine  quarts  of  water  to  six  of  milk!”  rejoined  the  magis- 
trate: “that’s  a droll  way  of  making  half  and  half.”  (Laughter.)  “If 
we  didn’t  do  it,  the  dairymen  would  do  it  for  us,”  the  prisoner  observed; 
“and  we  prefer  bobbing  it  ourselves.”  (Laughter.)  The  rogue  added, 
that  the  dairymen  foimd  the  water,  but  the  milkmen  found  “ the  other 
things,”  (the  chalk,  we  suppose). 

THE  PERSUASIVE  LOVER. 

By  one  decisive  argument, 

Giles  gain’d  his  lovely  Kale’s  consent 
To  fix  the  bridal  day. 

“ Why  in  such  haste,  dear  Giles,  to  wed? 

I shall  not  change  my  mind,”  she  said; 

“ But  then,”  cried  he,  “ I may.” 


FASHIONS  FOE  OCTOBER. 


(From  Berger’s  Ladies'  Gazette  of  Fashion.') 

Chapeaux  and  Capotes  are  still,  for  the  most  part,  as  light  as  they 
were  four  or  five  months  ago.  The  majority  of  those  adopted  on  fine  days 
are  still  composed  of  rice-straw,  crape,  and  that  beautiful  kind  of  fancy 
straw  called  paille  guipure.  The  Pamela  form  maintains  its  supremacy. 
Capotes  remain  moderately  close;  they  are,  generally  speaking,  of  the 
drawn  kind,  and  those  of  silk  are  in  a majority.  The  half-season  chapeaux 
that  have  appeared  are  some  very  beautiful  Italian  straw  ones,  trimmed  with 
satin  ribbons,  lightly  striped  with  velvet  of  the  same  colour.  Satin 
chapeaux  have  appeared  earlier  than  usual.  Some  have  both  flowers  and 
foliage  composed  of  velvet;  others  the  foliage  only  of  velvet,  and  the 
flowers  of  cambric  muslin.  This  latter  style  will  be  most  in  vogue ; the 
effect  is  certainly  better. 

Mantelets,  Shawls,  Scares,  &c. — The  only  actual  novelty  in  half- 
season  mantelets  that  have  yet  appeared,  are  the  autumnal  Kazaveichs. 
Velvet  scarfs  and  large  silk  mantelets  arc  very  much  seen.  Cashmere 
scarfs  and  china  crape  shawls  arc  also  very  general. 

Robes,  &c. — Some  striped  and  figured  autumnal  silks  have  just  appeared; 
they  are  principally  for  morning  dress.  High  corsages  are  still  in  a majority 
even  in  half-dress.  Velvet  continues  in  favour  for  trimming,  both  for 
pelisse  robes  and  robes.  Flounces  have  lost  nothing  of  their  vogue  for 
the  latter,  either  for  promenade  dress  or  demi-toilette;  black  lace  is  also 
fashionable  in  both : the  garnitures  par  excellence  for  the  autumn, 
arc  those  composed  of  passementerie,  which  seem  daily  to  increase  in 
vogue,  and  will  be  continued  through  the  winter.  Several  new  forms  of 
fancy  silk  buttons  have  appeared,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  vogue  of 
the  very  large  ones  will  continue.  Large  steel  and  enamelled  buttons  will 
be  equally  fashionable. 

Muslin  continues  its  vogue  in  demi-toilette.  The  most  elegant  of  the 
evening  dresses  arc  the  robes  Djalma;  they  are  composed  of  tarlatane  as 
transparent  as  the  finest  gauze,  and  strewed  with  beautiful  patterns,  in 
silks  of  colours  harmonizing  perfectly. 

Head  Dress. — Evening  head-dresses  of  hair  are  now  very  simply 
ornamented.  We  see  a good  many  with  only  a single  large  flower  placed 
on  one  side;  others  are  decorated  with  wreaths,  or  rather,  we  should  says 
half  wreaths:  they  arc  composed  of  small  flowers  except  at  the  ends,  at 
each  of  which  there  is  a large  full-blown  one;  generally  it  is  a rose. 
Knots  of  velvet  ribbon,  with  floating  ends,  always  fringed,  are  likewise  in 
request. 

Velvet  will  be  fashionable  in  every  way  in  which  it  can  be  worn  as  soon 
as  the  winter  sets  in.  Short  close  sleeves  are  expected  to  prevail. 

Velvet  trimmings  for  silk  robes,  which  have  been  for  some  time  in  vogue, 
w ill  be  continued  through  the  winter;  and  so  also  will  garnitures  in  passe- 
menterie, as  well  as  some  new  kinds  of  fringe. 

Bugles,  which  for  some  time  have  been  laid  aside,  will  resume  their  vogue, 
w ith  a mixture  of  silk  for  the  trimmings  of  evening  dresses,  and  will  be  a 
good  deal  employed  for  coiffures.  The  new  colours  for  the  half-season  are 
some  full  shades  of  rose,  gold  colour,  wood  colour,  and  ponceau.  Some  full 
shades  of  blue,  green,  and  gray,  and  several  shades  of  fawn  colour. 

The  Editress  of  Berger's  Gazette  of  Fashion  concludes  her  remarks  by 
announcing  “ that  the  approaching  season  promises  to  be  unusually 
brilliant,  and  that  the  next  number  will  contain  au  unprecedented  and 
really  extraordinary  variety  of  winter  costumes,  many  of  them  of  the  most 
startling  novelty,  as  well  as  the  most  exquisite  beauty.  We  are  enabled 
to  announce,  on  the  best  authority,  that  most  important  changes  will  take 
place,  of  which  we  shall  give  a full  account,  and  patterns  of  all  the  most 
beautiful  costumes  of  the  season.” 


COMMON  PROVERBS. 


A GOOD  HELLO W,  NOBODY’S  ENEMY  BUT  HIS  OWN. 

It  hath  oft  times  been  matter  of  wonderment  to  me  how  many  phrases  do 
come  to  be  received  as  current  coin  in  the  world,  which  for  certain  were  never 
lawfully  stamped  in  the  mint  of  either  religion  or  reason:  and  among  these 
brass  shillings  of  society,  I know  none  that,  better  deserveth  to  be  nailed 
to  the  counter  than  the  one  above  placed;  for  many  an  idle  young  man 
hath,  before  now,  found  it  the  last  in  his  pocket,  and  haply  hath  exchanged 
it  for  a pistol  bullet,  thinking  himself  a gainer  by  the  bargain. 

If  man  grew  to  a rock  like  a limpet,  then  might  he  haply  be  his  own 


enemy  without  any  great  harm  to  his  neighbours;  but  he  who  Iiveth  in 
society,  and  faileth  to  perform  his  part  aright  in  the  station  assigned  to 
him,  doth  all  that  in  him  lieth  to  destroy  the  body  politic,  lie  who  is 
delivered  over  to  vice  and  drunkenness — for  such,  being  interpreted,  is  the 
meaning  of  a good  fellow  who  is  only  his  own  enemy, — settelh  a bad  example 
to  his  dependents;  squandered  bis  fortune  on  unworthy  objects,  to  the, 
neglect  of  all  that  he  might  and  ought  to  have  done  towards  the  relief  and 
advance  of  the  deserving;  plungeth  his  family  into  difficulties;  grieveth, 
sbameth,  and  perhaps  starved  them ; ruincth  his  health,  so  as  to  make  him 
self  a burden  to  those  about  him;  and  finally,  after  having  been  a bad 
citizen,  a bad  master,  a bad  husband,  a bad  father,  sinketh  into  the  grave 
with  a soul  so  irrecoverably  poisoned  by  habits  of  sensuality  and  gross 
earthliness,  that  it  would  Seem  rather  fit  to  rot  with  its  putrefying  com- 
panion, than  to  enter  into  any  region  of  spiritualized  existence. 

And  this  man,  who  hath  fulfilled  no  one  duty,  hut  on  the  contrary  hath 
spread  around  him  a dank  atmosphere  of  sin,  is  called  “ a good  fellow,” 
merely  because  he  hath  done  all  this  with  an  air  of  reckless  gaiety,  which 
showed  an  utter  absence  of  any  feeling  for  the  beings  lie  was  rendering 
miserable!  Verily,  the  world’s  measure  is  wol'ully  short  of  the  standard 
cubit  and  ephah  of  the  sanctuary! — Thomas  Brown  Redivivus. 


FRIENDSHIP. 


While  others  wander  o'er  the  earth, 
Their  steps  to  vice  or  virtue  bend, 

Oil ! let  me  tind  that  pleasant  berth, 

An  anchorage  beside  my  friend. 

Let  those  wiio  may  seek  joy  afar, 

Or  search  the  “dark  and  dirty  mind;’’ 
True  v ealth  and  joy  with  him  I’d  share, 
Whose  bosom  glows  a virtue’s  shrine. 


’Tis  pleasure,  ’mid  the  vicious  sneers 
And  vile  disputes  of  worldly  man, 

To  find  a heart  whose  throb  endears, 

Nor  dreads  suspicion’s  searching  scan. 
With  such  a heart  to  cheer  and  guide 
Through  life's  dark,  dang'rous,  mazy  way, 
More  freshly  Hows  life’s  changing  tide, 
More  genial  falls  the  wintry  lay. 

hiaius. 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL, 

The  formation  of  three  distinct  electric  telegraph  companies  have  been 
announced  in  the  daily  papers! 

Accounts  have  been  received  at  Lloyd’s  of  the  discovery  of  black  lead 
mines  at  Davis’s  Straits. 

Messrs.  Ledoyen  and  Raphael  announce  that  they  have  obtained  a 
liquid  of  great  utility,  for  the  purpose  of  disinfection  in  the  emanations 
from  animal  excretions,  by  dissolving  four  ounces  of  nitrate  of  lead  in  tw  o 
pounds  of  water. 

Engineering  made  easy. — An  advertiser  in  the  newspapers  otters  to 
make  anybody  capable  of  earning  A’ 10  a week  by  “ railway  surveying  and 
levelling,  in  a fortnight  or  less  ! ! !” 

Aerial  Navigation.— A patent  has  been  taken  out  in  France  for  an 
improved  aerial  machine.  It  consists  of  a balloon  combined  with  inclined 
planes,  which  are  intended  to  operate  in  the  guidance  and  propulsion  of 
the  machine.  It  appears  to  be  a combination  of  a balloon  and  Henson’s 
aerial  machine. 

Shoddy. — Shoddy  has  been  much  in  demand  for  some  years  past,  and 
has  proved  itself  a valuable  manure.  For  the  information  of  those  who 
may  not  be  acquainted  with  it,  we  may  observe,  that  it  is  the  waste  from 
the  w oollen  cloth  mills,  which  is  saturated  with  an  oily  matter,  and  is  more 
lasting  in  its  effects  than  most  artificial  manures.  In  price  it  varies 
according  to  quality,  from  40s.  to  45s.  per  ton.  It  is  used  both  for  turnips 
and  wheat. — United  Gardener's  and  Land  Steward's  Journal. 

Cutting  Corn. — Experiments  have  been  tried  by  the  Leominster,  Stew- 
pony,  and  Wetherby  Farmers’  Clubs,  to  ascertain  the  correctness  of  Mr. 
Hannan’s  views  as  to  the  desirableness  of  cutting  corn  eight  or  ten  days 
earlier  than  it  is  usually  cut;  and  all  the  three  clubs  have  reported  in  favour 
of  his  views,  on  the  following  grounds: — 1.  ’That  a greater  quantity  of  corn 
is  thus  afforded,  and  that  it  is  of  a superior  quality.  2.  That  the  straw 
contains  more  nutritive  matter.  3.  That  there  is  a better  chance  of  securing 
the  crop. 

Potatoes. — From  all  the  reports  received,  it  appears  that  the  crop  of 
this  useful  vegetable  is  almost  everywhere,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  a 
failure.  Crops  manured  with  all  sorts  of  manure,  and  those  not  manured 
at  all,  arc  all  equally  and  in  the  same  way  affected;  whether  grown  in  fields, 
in  gardens,  in  cottage  allotments,  in  bogs,  on  bills,  in  rich  plains,  or  on 
sterile  dowms,  the  same  epidemic  prevails.  The  corn  harvest  in  general  is 
also  an  indifferent  one,  and  the  quality  of  wheat  very  inferior;  so  that 
there  is  every  prospect  that  the  next  year’s  supply  to  the  poor  will  be  upon 
very  dear  and  bard  terms. 

In  addition  to  what  we  stated  in  No.  125,  it  is  recommended,  in  order 
to  give  the  fecula,  or  starch,  of  the  potato  the  appearance  of  the  best 
foreign  arrowroot,  to  wash  the  pulp  in  water  containing  a little  chlorine. 


GENERAL  RULES  AND  OBSERVATIONS  FOR  JUDGING  OF 
THE  WEATHER. — By  the  i ate  Dr.  Dat.ton. 

1.  The  barometer  is  highest  of  all  during  a long  frost,  and  generally 
rises  with  a N.E.  wind:  it  is  lowest  of  all  during  a thaw  following  a long 
frost,  and  is  often  brought  down  by  a S.W.  wind. 
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2.  When  the  barometer  is  near  the  high  extreme  for  the  season  of  the 
year,  there  is  very  little  probability  of  immediate  rain. 

3.  When  the  barometer  is  low  for  the  season,  there  is  seldom  a great 
weight  of  rain,  though  a fair  day  in  such  a ease  is  rare.  The  general 
tenor  of  the  weather  at  such  times  is  short,  heavy,  and  sudden  showers, 
with  squalls  of  wind  from  the  S.W.,  W.,  or  N.W. 

4.  In  summer,  after  a long  continuance  of  fair  weather,  with  the 
barometer  high,  it  generally  falls  gradually,  ami  for  one,  two,  or  more 
days  before  there  is  much  appearance  of  rain.  If  the  fall  be  sudden  and 
great  for  the  season,  it  will  probably  be  followed  by  thunder. 

5.  When  the  appearances  of  the  shy  are  very  promising  for  fair,  and 
the  barometer  at  the  same  time  low,  it  may  be  depended  upon  the  appear- 
ances will  not  continue  so  long.  The  face  of  the  sky  changes  very  sud- 
denly on  such  occasions. 

6.  Very  dark  and  dense  clouds  pass  over  without  rain,  when  the  baro- 
meter is  high;  whereas,  when  the  barometer  is  low,  it  sometimes  rains 
almost  without  any  appearance  of  clouds. 

7.  All  appearances  being  the  same,  the  higher  the  barometer  is,  the 
greater  the  probability  of  fair  weather. 

8.  Thunder  is  almost  always  preceded  by  hot  weather,  and  followed  by 
cold  and  showery  weather. 

9.  A sudden  and  extreme  change  of  temperature  of  the  atmosphere, 
either  from  heat  to  cold  or  cold  to  heat,  is  generally'  followed  by  rain 
within  twenty- four  hours. 

10.  In  winter,  during  a frost,  if  it  begin  to  snow',  the  temperature  of  the 
air  generally  rises  to  02°,  and  continues  there  whilst  the  snow  falls;  after 
w hich,  if  the  weather  clear  up,  expect  severe  cold. 

1 1.  The  aurora  borealis  is  a prognostic  of  fair  weather. 

WINDS. 

The  wind  from  the  East — bad  for  man  and  beast. 

The  wind  from  the  South — is  too  hot  for  them  both. 

The  wind  from  the  North — is  of  but  little  worth. 

The  wind  from  the  West — is  the  softest  and  best. 


VARIETIES. 

An  ancient,  British  boat,  hollowed  from  a single  tree,  and  twenty' -five 
feet  long,  has  been  found  imbedded  in  the  soil  of  Branston  Fenn. 

We  are  informed  that  the  number  of  phonographic  students  now  engaged 
in  mastering  this  art,  in  Aberdeen  alone,  exceeds  three  hundred  and  fifty. 

A Tobacco  Temperance  Society  has,  it  is  announced  by  the  Spanish 
journals,  been  formed  at,  Soria,  the  object  of  which  is  to  put  an  end  to 
smoking. 

The  Liverpool  Albion  says,  that,  no  less  than  from  20,000  to  30,000  tons 
of  salt,  have  been  exported  thence  to  the  East  Indies  within  the  last  three 
months. 

The  duty  on  playing-cards  in  France  has  increased  prodigiously  within 
the  last,  fifteen  years.  In  1830,  it  amounted  to  500,000  francs;  whereas  at 
present  it  is  not,  less  than  1,500,000  francs. 

A single  l’oot  of  potatoes,  of  the  species  called  second  early',  was  last 
week  dug  up  by  Mr.  .Tames  Allen,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Dykes,  of  Dovenby 
Hull,  Cumberland,  to  which  no  less  than  110  potatoes  w'ere  attached. 

Lively  State  or  Spain. — “Madrid,  Sept,.  17.  No  news,  no  funds.” 
— Correspondent  of  the  Times-. 

Increase  or  Post  Office  Revenue. — It  is  suggested  that  the  post 
office  revenue  might  be  nearly'  doubled  by  allowing  all  publications  which 
do  not  exceed  the  weight  of  a newspaper,  to  pass  through  the  post  office  for 
a penny’  stamp.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  adoption  of  such  a 
regulation  would  have  a striking  effect  upon  the  receipts  of  the  department, 
while  it  would  greatly  facilitate  the  diffusion  of  information;  and,  in  point 
of  pqnity,  it  seems  reasonable  that  a penny  postage  stamp  should  go  as  far 
as  a,  penny  new  spaper  stamp. 

Continental  English. — In  a very'  handsomely-lithographed  pamphlet, 
published  by  mine  host  of  “The  Archduke  Charles  Hotel,”  at,  Lintz,  thp 
capital  of  Lpper  Austria,  a choice  specimen  of  English  occurs,  which,  for 
anything  that  appears  to  the  contrary,  may  have  “ been  done  ” into  that 
language  by'  the  “ Boots”  of  the  establishment.  It  is  as  follow's: —“Below 
the  shore;  where  the  steamboats  are  loading  is  situeted  the  new  Inn.  On 
account  of  its  pleasant  situation,  with  the  commodious  and  elegant  arrange- 
ment in  the  most  modern  style,  likewise  the  number  of  the  different  rooms 
for  renewing  every  sort,  of  travellers  shall  be  taken  care  by  the  waiters  a 
good  restoration,  neatness  and  discretion  of  the  price  and  propre  conduct, 
oi  the  people  of  the  service;  and  this  will  procure  all  satisfaction  after  the 
wishes,  of  the  stranger  that  he  is  allways  wellkome  in  this  establishment.” 

Moustachios. — Thp  number  of  men  grow  ing  moustachios  during  the  last 
two  weeks  of  August,  was  quite  facetious.  Snuffy  upper  lips  met  you 
everywhere.  I met  Swinney’,  the  artist, — snuffy'  upper  lip;  his  hair  is  of  a 
light,  hue,  and  the  incipient  whisker  looked  like  a smear  of  Welsh  high- 
dried,  He  was  going  up  the  Rhine,  he  told  me,  and  blushed,  as  I sneeringly' 
pointed  to  the  ornament  beginning  to  decorate  his  jolly  face.  I met 
Quackle,  the  barrister  — snjiffy  upperlip.  I'le  has  made  nine  or  ten  thousand 
in  the  committees  this  y'ear,  and  is  off  for  three  weeks’  pleasuring.  I war- 
rant he  didn’t  blush  when  I alluded  to  the  black  stubble  sprouting  under 
hr,  beak  .if  a nose.  Quackle  blush,  indeed  1 I went  into  Bolter  and 


and  Vogel’s,  my  tailors,  in  Clifford-street — snuffy  upper  lip  again;  not 
Buffer’s — who  is  a family  man,  and  has  his  villa  at  Roehampton — but  Vo- 
gel’s moustache  bids  fair  to  be  as  long  as  that  of  Timour  the  Tartar.  He 
has  a right  to  the  whiskers,  how'ever,  being  a tailor  and  a count  of  the 
empire.  But,  the  best  of  the  moustachios  that  I have  heard  of  is  that  of  old 
Wapshot,  our  tutor  at  Oxford,  who  was  detected  in  Belgium,  whiskered,  iu  a 
green- frogged  coat,  and  calling  himself  Colonel  Waldemar. — Punch. 

Throwing  the  Hatchet. — In  the  fourteenth  century,  the  situation  of 
public  executioner  to  the  city  of  Florence  became  vacant;  and  as  it  was  a 
place  of  considerable  emolument,  there  w'ere  three  candidates.  A day 
was  appointed  for  a public  display  of  their  several  abilities.  The  first  candi  • 
date,  with  a knife,  cleverly  separated  the  head  of  the  victim  from  his 
shoulders.  He  wras  out-done  by  the  rapid  stroke  of  the  second,  whose 
glittering  broadsword  struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  surrounding- 
multitude.  The  third,  and  least  promising,  hold  in  his  hand  a short 
hatchet;  and  when  the  victim  was  extended  with  his  head  on  the  fatal 
block,  approached  him,  and  in  a low  whisper  inquired  if  he  was  a swift 
runner,  and  if  he  could  swim  well?  On  being  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
he  desired  him  to  spring  on  his  feet  and  cross  the  river.  The  executioner 
then  putting  on  a fierce  look,  swung  his  weapon  round  his  head,  but  instead 
of  making  it  descend  on  the  devoted  creature’s  neck,  struck  it  with  great 
force  into  the  block!  Shouts  of  execration  rose  from  the  crowd,  and  the 
trembling  wretch,  astonished  at  his  wonderful  escape,  had  nearly'  gained 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  before  any  steps  were  taken  to  pursue  him. 
He  had  scarcely,  however,  gone  ten  yards  on  dry  land,  w'hen  the  exe- 
cutioner, taking  steady  aim,  threw  his  hatchet  with  such  effect,  that  the 
body  continued  running  some  time  after  the  head  was  off!!  From  this 
rather  improbable  incident,  the  common  phrase  of  throwing  the  hatchet  is 
said  to  be  derived. 


THE  JESUITS. 

The  Constilutionnel  publishes  a long  account  of  the  past,  and  present 
state  of  the  Society  of  the  Jesuits, the  principal  part  of  which  it.  takes 
from  a work  recently  published  at  Leipsie.  After  giving  the  early  history 
of  the  Jesuits,  their  decline  and  their  re-organization,  it  informs  us  that 
they' have  now  14  provinces  (the  term  given  to  the  countries  or  cities  in 
which  they  have  establishments),  viz.,  Rome,  Sicily',  Naples,  Turin,  Spain, 
Paris,  Lyons,  Belgium,  England,  Ireland,  Austria,  Germany,  Maryland, 
and  the  Missouri.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1838,  they  had  in  these  pro- 
vinces 173  establishments  and  3, 007  members;  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1841,  they  had  211  establishments,  and  3,505  members;  and  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1844,  233  establishments  and  4,133  members;  having  thus, 
in  six  years,  increased  by  60  establishments  and  1,000  members.  In  1844, 
according  to  the  same  authority,  the  number  of  members  was  increased  to 
4,527. 

In  concluding  its  statistical  details,  the  Constilutionnel  say's: — “ It,  will  he 
seen  that  the  success  of  the  Company  of  Jesus  has  been  constant  during 
late  years  in  all  the  provinces.  It  has  everywhere  gained  ground;  it  has 
everywhere  extended  and  consolidated  its  empire;  but  the  most  marked 
progress  has  been  made  in  Paris  and  Lyons.  The  object  of  the  principal 
efforts  of  the  society  in  our  days  is  not  the  conversion  of  Pagans  and 
Infidels;  it  has  not,  as  it  had  two  centuries  ago,  more  than  2,000  mis- 
sionaries in  the  Indies,  Japan,  and  America;  proselytism  in  distant 
countries  is  now  only  a commercial  speculation,  an  affair  of  money.  The 
field  of  battle  chosen  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  19th  century  is  Europe — 
Europe,  which  has  thrown  off  the  Papal  y'oke,  but  which  the  Pope  and  the 
Society  of  Jesus  would  bind  by'  new  chains  at  the  foot  of  the  pontifical 
throne.” 

The  following  is  the  account  given  of  the  Jesuit  establishments  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland: — “The  province  of  England  contained  140  Jesuits  in 
1841,  and  164  in  1844.  The  Jesuits  have  33  establishments,  houses,  col- 
leges, residences,  or  simple  houses.  They  show  themselves  more  openly 
than  in  other  countries,  and  the  colleges  and  houses  are  generally  called  by 
the  name  of  some  saint.  Thus,  they  have  the  college  of  St.  Ignatius,  St. 
Michael,  St.  Stanislaus,  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  St.  Thomas  of  ( Canterbury, 
&o.  Their  principal  establishment,  is  the  college  of  Stonyhurst,  in  Lanca- 
shire. It  contains  20  priests,  26  novices,  and  14  brothers.  The  province 
of  England  has  20  missionaries  at  Calcutta.  The  English  government 
protects  them  as  much  as  the  Protestant  missionaries,  and  even  assists  them 
at  the  present  moment  to  establish  a new  college  specially’  devoted  to  China, 
The  vice-province  of  Ireland  contained  63  Jesuits  in  1841,  and  73  in  1844. 
They  possess  in  Ireland  the  colleges  of  Clongowes,  Tullabeg,  and  Dublin. 
In  Dublin  they  have  recently'  founded  a,  second  college.” 

The  French  paper  omits  Maynooth  amongst  its  list  of  Irish  Jesuitical 
colleges:  all  the  class-books  and  manuals  used  at  Maynooth  are  the  com- 
positions of  Jesuits.  It  must  also  be  remarked,  that  the  above  numerical 
calculations  of  the  strength  of  the  Jesuits  only'  includes  those  members  who 
actually  live  in  the  establishments;  the  real  number  of  Jesuits  in  the  world 
at  this  moment  is  computed,  by  the  Calendar  of  Rome , to  he  nearly  24,004. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

A Letter  to  Lord  Ashley,  M.P.,  on  the  Reform  of  Private  Lunatic  Asylums. 
By  W.  Costello,  M.D. 

Notes  on  Grammar,  for  the  use  of  Juvenile  Pupils. — Siinpkin  and  Co. 
Popular  Phrenology.  By  Philip  Jones,— Sherwood,  Gilbert  and  Cq 
The  New  London  Magazine. — Cunningham.  Strand, 
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FAMILY  HERALD— USEFUL  INFORMATION 


LLANTHONY  ABBEY. 


Llanthony,  or  Llantony  Abbey,  is  an  old  ruin  in  Monmouthshire,  twin 
sister  to  Tintem  Abbey,  in  the  same  county,  formerly  the  residence  of 
monks  of  the  Cistercian  order,  or  white  monks — sometimes  also  called 
Bernardine  monks,  from  the  celebrated  St.  Bernard,  who  was  one  of  the 
order,  and  one  to  whom  it  was  indebted  for  much  of  its  celebrity.  In  the 
twelfth  century  they  had  five  hundred  monasteries  throughout  Christen- 
dom; and  the  monastery  of  Citeaux,  in  France,  now  a Fourierite,  or 
Socialist  institution,  was  the  centre  of  authority.  It  was  about  the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  that  they  came  into  England;  and,  before 
the  Reformation,  they  succeeded  in  establishing  eighty-five  monasteries  in 
this  country.  They  were  very  rich  and  very  powerful;  and  the  magni- 
ficent ruins  of  Tintern  and  Llanthony  still  remain  to  bear  witness  to  the 
influence  which  they  possessed  over  the  religious  feelings  of  the  people. 

Llanthony  Abbey  is  built  in  the  sequestered  vale  of  Ewias,  in  the  parish 
of  Cwmyoy,  or  Coomyoy,  inclosed  by  mountains  celled  the  Black  Moun- 
tains. There  are  a few  isolated  cottages  and  farm-houses  scattered  about 
the  dingle,  and  on  the  sides  of  the  hills;  and  the  old  abbey  stands  almost  in 
the  centre  of  a huge  hollow,  through  which  the  little  river  of  Honddhu,  pro- 
nounced Onihy  by  the  inhabitants,  creeps  in  serpentine  form  amid  all  sorts 
of  native  trees  and  shrubs,  as  small,  in  proportion  to  those  of  the  lowlands, 
as  are  the  little  Welch  muttons  that  browse  on  the  hills. 

“ Here  was  it,  stranger,  that  the  patron  saint 
Of  Cambria  pass’d  his  age  of  penitence, 

A solitary  man;  and  here  he  made 

His  hermitage — the  roots  his  food,  his  drink 

Of  fionddy’s  mountain  stream.  Perchance  thy  youth 

Has  read,  with  eager  wonder,  how  the  Knight 

Of  Wales,  in  Ormandine’s  enchanted  bower, 

Slept  the  long  sleep;  and  if  that,  in  thy  veins 
Flows  the  pure  blood  of  Britain,  sure  that  blood 
Has  flow’d  with  quicker  impulse  at  the  tale 
Of  Dafydd’s  deeds,  when,  through  the  press  of  war, 

His  gallant  comrades  follow’d  bis  green  crest 
To  conquests.  Stranger!  Hatterel’s  mountain  heights, 

And  this  fair  vale  of  Ewias,  and  the  stream 
Of  Honddy,  to  thine  after-thoughts  will  rise 
More  grateful,  thus  associate  with  the  name 
Of  Dafydd,  and  the  deeds  of  other  days!” — Southey. 

St.  Dafydd,  or  David,  lived  a hermit  on  this  spot,  before  the  abbey  was 
built.  The  abbey  was  built  at  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century.  It  is 
now  all  in  ruins,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  towers  that  formed  the 
western  entrance.  One  of  these  is  fitted  up  as  a domicile,  with  a parlour 
on  the  ground  floor,  and  three  floors  above,  containing  one  bed-room  each. 
The  walls  are  double  on  one  side,  and  narrow  passages  of  the  old  clerestory 
lead  out  from  the  bed-rooms  to  the  triforium,  or  gallery,  above  the  aisles, 
but  now  an  open  grass-covered  ruin.  In  dead  of  night,  when  a visitor  for 
the  first  time  examines  these  outlets  from  his  chamber,  he  requires  con- 
siderable power  of  nerve  to  preserve  bis  self-possession.  But  a daylight 
examination  of  the  ancient  structure  will  remove  all  his  fears,  and  reconcile 
him  for  a season  to  the  novelty  of  his  position.  If  he  be  very  fat,  however, 
he  will  find  it  impossible  to  thread  these  passages,  which  at  present  form  a 
most  conclusive  refutation  of  the  popular  opinion  respecting  the  corpulence 
of  the  monks  of  old;  for  there  are  many  moderate  sized  gentlemen  and 
ladies  of  modern  times  who  would  stick  between  the  walls,  and  not  a few 
citizens  of  London  who  could  not  stick,  only  because  they  would  find  it 
impossible  to  enter.  We  question  much  if  old  Webb,  the  present  occupier, 
a stout,  jolly  Welch  farmer,  could  force  his  way  to  the  open  triforium, 
though  he  is  one  of  those  who  believe  in  the  fatness  and  the  laziness  of  the 
monks  of  old;  and  actually  believes,  or,  at  least,  insinuates,  that  the  abbot 
and  abbess  lived  together  in  Llanthony  Abbey  as  man  and  wife,  and  that 
all  the  monks  ate  and  drank,  and  smoked  their  pipes,  and  cracked  their 
jokes,  and  grew  as  stout  and  jolly  as  pigs  with  good  feeding,  and  no  care 
for  to-morrow  or  after  it. 

You  may  have  a bed  in  the  old  tower  by  paying  for  it,  and  you  may 
have  your  daily  bread  in  the  parlour  below  upon  the  same  terms.  So  long 
a3  you  settle  your  bills  you  are  welcome  to  stay,  no  questions  asked 
whether  you  be  respectable  or  not;  and  this,  as  Dr.  Johnson  opines,  is  the 
best  kind  of  hospitality.  Your  money  is  respectable  if  you  are  not. 
Charity  will  cover  all  your  sins  if  you  pay  the  reckoning.  This  is  just  as 
it  ought  to  be,  and  we  like  it  for  that.  We  like  an  inn.  You  can  never  be 
unwelcome  at  an  inn,  the  longer  you  stay  the  better  they  like  you,  and 
the  moi'e  trouble  you  give  the  more  respect  you  have.  Old  Webb  will 
never  ask  you  to  go,  but  he  will  do  all  in  his  power  to  tempt  you  to  stay; 
and  as  you  will  find  his  bread  and  butter  delicious,  and  his  Welch  mutton 
exquisitely  tender  and  well  flavoured,  and  his  family  tidy,  handsome,  and 
well  behaved,  so  you  will  also  find  that  it  requires  a greater  effort  to  go 
away  than  to  remain.  Attached  to  the  tower,  or  visitors’  residence,  is  old 
Webb’s  house,  part  of  the  old  cloister;  and  attached  to  that  are  pigstyes, 
poultry  yard,  and  other  useful  places;  and  a little  way  off  is  a very  little 
chapel,  in  which  the  schoolmaster  informed  us  sometimes  twenty  people 
come  to  hear  service  performed.  There  are  seats  for  about  forty  or  fifty, 
and  standing  room  for  as  many  more.  It  is  a cold,  stony  place,  with 
monuments  of  the  d sad  all  around,  and  most  ecclesiastically  built,  with  the 
chancel  at  the  east  oad,  where  Dr.  Pusey  would  have  it.  Attached  to  the 
ehurch  is  the  school,  in  which  the  schoolmaster  eats,  drinks,  sleeps,  as 


well  as  teaches,  when  he  can  find  a pupil.  A week  or  two  ago  he  had  one 
pupil,  a little  girl;  but  she  refused  to  come  any  more  because  she  was  all 
alone  with  the  dominie.  The  dominie,  poor  fellow,  is  a sad  and  Soli  ion 
bald-headed  gentleman,  in  snuff-brown  black,  somewhat  white  at  the  seams, 
tattered  at  the  skirts,  and  torn  at  the  button  holes.  He  stands  at  the 
school  door  in  the  morning,  looking  out  for  pupils,  but  ne’er  a one  comes; 
he  sometimes  rings  the  church  bell  for  them,  but  for  the  last  week  or  two 
they  have  not  answered.  They  are  busy  harvesting,  he  says.  We  asked 
him  how  he  fared,  and  of  course  he  replied  “very  poorly;”  but  seeing  a 
blazing  fire  in  his  stove,  we  asked  him  how  he  procured  his  coals.  Ilo  said 
the  school-room  contained  several  tons  of  coals  when  he  came,  and  he 
raised  a few  boards  from  the  floor  and  threw  them  down  into  the  hollow 
beneath;  this  coal  pit  supplies  him  in  the  meanwhile,  and  he  means  to  burn 
it  out  before  he  departs — for  go  he  must,  or  be  starved  to  old  bones.  Seeing 
his  breakfast  apparatus  on  the  table,  and  a large  piece  of  bread,  we  natu- 
rally inquired  how  be  procured  bis  bread.  He  said  ho  had  to  go  to  Long- 
town,  about  three  miles  over  the  Black  Mountains,  to  buy  it,  after  he  bad 
got  the  money.  It  seems  that  old  Vfebb  does  not  supply  him,  even  fox- 
cash.  “ But  this  bit  of  bread,”  said  he,  taking  xxp  the  loaf,  “ I got  yesterday, 
when  I was  out  at  harvest-work,  but  it  is  scarcely  fit  to  eat.;”  and  neither 
was  it  fit  to  eat.  It  actually  reminded  xis  of  the  Andover  bones.  It  was 
putrid  with  moxxld,  green  as  a cheese  with  fungous  matter,  and  smelling 
most  repulsively.  This  was  the  poor  fellow’s  breakfast,  but  he  seemed  in 
no  hurry  to  take  it.  He  was  waiting,  apparently,  for  an  appetite,  and  yet 
hungry  looking  too.  He  had  an  appetite  for  better  bread,  but  the  appetite 
for  mould  had  scarcely  come  yet.  He  said  the  parson  had  for  some  time 
given  him  two  shillings  a-week  for  teaching  the  Sunday  school,  but  had 
lately  withdrawn  it,  because  he  could  not  afford  it.  The  parson  himself 
has  only  one  pound  a-week  for  doing  duty  in  three  different  chapels.  Out 
of  that  he  pays  sixteen  shillings  a-week  for  board  and  lodging  in  a farm 
house,  and  has  oixly  four  shillings  left  for  clothing,  &c.  It  was  much  to 
the  credit  of  such  a man,  a gentleman  educated  at  Llampeter  College,  St. 
David’s,  to  give  two  shillings  a-week  to  the  schoolmaster.  We  cannot 
wonder  at  his  withdrawing  it  at  last — we  can  only  wonder  that  he  should 
have  given  it  at  all. 

This  little  spot,  like  many  other  spots  in  the  country,  is  agitated  with 
the  spirit  of  sectarianism.  The  Baptists,  Ranters  or  Independents,  have  got 
into  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  pax-son  himself  lodges  in  a dissenter’s 
house  for  want  of  a churchman’s  to  x-eceive  him.  The  dissenters  hate  the 
church,  and  will  not  come  near  it;  and  they  preach  in  the  farm-housc-s  fox- 
want  of  a chapel,  and  convert  their  kitchens  into  churches,  where  they 
hold  forth  what  they  call  the  pure  and  unadulterated  word.  They  are  a 
great  grievance  to  the  poor  curate,  who  is  determined  to  leave  the  spot  as 
soon  as  possible.  And  the  sooner  the  better,  as  he  is  evidently  not  in  a 
fit  humoixr  of  mind  to  grapple  with  the  spirit  of  evangelicalism  which 
prevails  around  him.  It  is  too  strong  for  him.  He  denies  too  much,  and 
affirms  too  little.  His  faith  is  not  sufficiently  catholic,  ox-  comprehen- 
sive, nor  is  that  of  any  other  man,  to  put  an  end  to  dissent  or  schism  in  the 
church.  The  dissenters  are  quite  as  unfit  to  settle  the  controversy,  as  they 
ax-gue  too  much  and  believe  too  little.  But  they  have  some  strong  argu- 
ments, which  cannot  be  refuted,  but  which  might  be  embraced  and  dis- 
ax-med  of  their  sting;  for  thex-e  is  a sting  even  in  truth,  and  a poison 
too,  when  it  is  only  partially  told,  or  decked  up  in  negatives,  like  a Catholic 
saint  in  rags. 

The  destitute  educational  condition  of  Llanthony  did  not  fall  to  remind 
us  of  the  superior  care  exercised  by  tlxe  poor  Presbyterian  church  of  Scot- 
land over  the  rising  generation— a church  which  the  Puseyites  consider 
extra  muros,  or  out  of  the  pale  of  the  true  church,  and  therefore  no 
church  at  all.  It  seems  as  if  the  nearer  the  true  church,  as  the  Puseyites 
call  it,  the  less  provision  is  made  for  the  education  of  the  people,  and  the 
more  for  the  comfortable  instalment  of  the  clergy,  regular  and  secular. 
Rome  and  episcopacy  trust  chiefly  to  authority— the  extra-murals  trust 
more  to  pex-sonal  instruction.  We  do  not  say  which  is  best  or  which  is 
worst,  for  they  have  only  one  great  truth  between  them — the  broken  bread, 
which  no  church  in  the  world  has  yet  x-eceived  entix-e;  for  he  who  first  gave 
it  broke  it  when  he  gave  it,  and  no  man,  no  church,  has  yet  been  able  to 
unite  it  again. 

In  the  parlour  of  Llanthony  Abbey  hangs  an  engraved  portrait  of  “ The 
Vicar,”  as  if  there  was  only  one  vicar  in  the  wox-ld.  This  is  the  vicar  of 
Monmouth,  who  visits  the  abbey  occasionally  in  his  ministerial  capa- 
city; and  then  he  always  consoles  himself  with  a bottle  of  - old  Webb’s 
sack.  It  was  here  that  we  tasted  sack  for  the  first  time — good  sherris  sack 
— not  the  sack  called  Canary,  but  something  much  more  soothing  and 
comforting  to  the  system.  A bottle  of  sherry  is  boiled  in  a saucepan. 
Three  eggs  are  beat  up  in  a bason,  with  a spoonful  or  two  of  the  cold 
wine.  The  wine  is  taken  off  the  fire;  and  when  the  ebullition  has  sub- 
sided the  eggs  are  thrown  in,  along  with  sugar  and  spice.  Then  the 
whole  is  held  for  a second  or  two  over  the  fire,  but  not  suffered  to  boil, 
lest  the  egg  should  clot.  The  preparation  is  then  poured  into  a jug,  and 
is  fit  for  distribution;  and  a most  delicious  draught  it  is.  Old  Webb  is 
uncommon  fond  of  it.  “ Give  me  the  sack,”  says  he,  “ and  I am  content.” 

This  is  the  sack  that  “ the  Vicar”  delights  in;  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  the  monks  of  Llanthony  would  have  liked  it  likewise,  had  their  con- 
sciences permitted  them  to  partake  of  it.  It  is  what  a Welchman  would 
call  »iore-ish;  that  is,  something  that  you  could  take  a little  more  of. 
However,  this  is  not  the  wine  which  Ealstaff  chose  to  comfort  him  after  he 
was  thrown  into  the  river  in  the  clothes-basket:-— 

Falstaff, — Take  away  these  chalices,  Go  brew  me  a pottle  of  sack  finely. 
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Bardolph. — With  eggg,  sir? 

Falstaff.—  Simple  of  itself.  I’ll  no  pullet-sperm  in  my  brewage. 

Quickly. — Marry,  sir,  I come  to  your  worship  from  Mistress  Ford. 

Falstaff. — Mistress  Ford?  I have  had  ford  enough!  I was  thrown  into 
the  ford.  I have  my  belly  full  of  ford! 

The  comforting  draught  seems  to  have  required  brewing,  unless  the 
“simple  of  itself”  implies  a counter  order,  given  in  a fit  oi  impatience. 
But  Bardolph’s  interrogatory  evidently  shows  that  Llanthony  sack  was 
commonly  drunk  in  the  days  of  Suakspeare;  and  that  Falstaff  himself 
was  no  stranger  to  its  merits,  though,  after  a ducking  in  the  river,  he  had 
no  patience  to  wail  for  the  brewing. 

The  estate  of  Llanthony  belongs  to  Walter  Savage  Landor,  Esq.,  author 
of  Imaginary  Conversations.  Some  time  ago,  he  erected  a house  on  the 
heights  over  against  the  abbey,  and  furnished  it.  He  then  pulled  it  down 
again,  and  spent  nine  or  ten  thousand  pounds  on  this  architectural  and 
uphole-stirry  amusement.  The  house  is  now  a more  miserable-looking 
ruin  than  the  abbey,  without  any  other  associations  to  make  it  interesting 
but  that  of  Landor’s  Folly.  The  residents  on  the  spot  say  he  is  mad;  but 
that  is  only  the  gossip  of  a Welch  dingle,  whose  inhabitants  cannot  under- 
stand or  appreciate  the  feelings  of  a poet  and  a philosopher. 


THE  RfrDDLER. 

THE  KIDDLER’S  SOLUTIONS  OF  No.  124. 

Puzzle.— Shake  the  Egg  till  the  Folk  is  detached ; it  will  then  fall  lo  the  bottom,  and 
the  Egg  will  stand. — Hammelech. — Cridland. — Ingham. — Corke.— Marriott.— E.  P. — 
R.  H.  P.— Lionel  —Rifleman. — Parsons. — Jar. — Allen. — Disci p ulus. — Rainger. — R.de  B. 
— Broderick. — Hemingway. — QuiUdrirer. — Elan  1. — Celt. — Styk. — D.  B. — Leese. — Long. 
Jenkins. — Norwood. — Geoffrey. 

Charades  — } . Partridge— T .V . H.— Hammelech.— A.T.— Augustin.— Ingham.— J.G. 
— R.  Smith. — Davison.— J.  C.  M. — Scholasticus. — Walter. — Chamberlain. — Carolo. — 
Milo.— Bridgewater. — Rothery. — Marriott. — Padfield. — Carpenter. — Reppendune. — Jar. 
Mars. — Bonhill. — Foster. — R.  II.  P. — Matmeg. — Lionel.— E.  P. — Parsons. — Tiverton. — 
P.  G.  G.—  E.  F.  K. — Kitt. — Griffiths. — Discipnlus. — L.  B. — Stone. — Rainger. — K.  de  B. 
— Fseciaiis. — Nailsworiii. — K.  M. — Moore. — Peleus. — Hardwick. — Rebecca. — Steel. — 
Fanny  Ann.— Tom.— Fancy.— Me  Nicol.— Eland.— Baggs. — F.  II.  H. — Harry. — Styk. — 
Nichols. — D.  B. — Leese. — Jesse, — Bouverie. — R G.  W. — Dye. — Millman. — Corke. — 
James. — Long. — Cobweb. — G.  H.  —Geoffrey. — Wethcrell. — Mathematicus. 

2.  Handkerchief.-- T.  V.  H. — Hamipeleqh. — A.  T.—  Clericus. — Newland. — Augustin 
— Cridland. — Ingham.— It.  Smith. — Davison. — Scholasticus. — J.  C.  M. — Corke  — J.  G.- 
Elizabei  h.  — Walter. — Chamberlain. — Magister. — Fanny  and  Janette. — Carolo. — Milo. — 
Learning. — Caroline. — Rothery.  — Marriott  — Padfield. — Carpenter. — Reppendune. — 
Mars. — Bonhill. — Foster. — R.  fl.  P. — rMatmeg. — Lionel  — E.  P. — Ratt. — Rifleman. — 
Parsons. — Tiverton. — Jar.— P.  G.  G. — Kitt. — Roseberry. — Griffiths. — Discipulus. — II.  L. 
— Stone. — Rainger. — Broderick. — R.  de  B. — Ftscialis. — Nailswortli. — Hemingway. — 
H.  M. — Dawson. — Moore. — Peleus. — Hardwick  — Rebecca. — Fanny  Ann. — Quilldriver. 
— L.  B. — Steel. — Tom. — Me  Nicol. — Eland. — Baggs. — F.  H.  H. — Worsnop. — Harry. — 
Celt.— Styk. — Robjohns. — Nichclls. — D.  B. — Leef*e. — Jesse. — Bouverie. — 11  G.  W. — 
Dye. — Millman. — Da\ie.--  Jame3. — Long. — Brecknell.— Cobweb. — G.  H. — Geoffrey. — 
Wetherell. — Mathematicus. — Corke. 

Rebuses. — 1.  C -lover.  2.  M-oase.  3.  P-ink.  4.  B-ox.  5.  L^ear.  6.  F-rigid  7. 
F-ire . 8.  Lion.  9.  S harp.  10.  fV-heat. — Hammelech,  8 — A.  T.,  4.  Newland,  7. — 
Augustin,  10.— Cridland,  G. — Ingham,  9.— K.  Smith,  8. — Davison,  10. — J.  C.  M.,  7. — 
Felix,  10. — Godfrey,  10. — J.  G.  7. — W alter,  10. — Chamberlain,  5.— Fanny  and  Janette, 
10. —Carolo,  3. — Milo,  9. — Learning,  9. — Bridgewater,  9. — Caroline,  9. — Rothery,  6. — 
Marriott,  10. — Padfield,  8. — Reppendune,  9. — Mars,  7. — Bonhill,  G — Foster,  4.— Lionel, 
J* — R-  H.  P.,  9. — Matmeg,  6. — E.  P.,  10. — Ratt,  8.— Abigail,  8. — Parsons,  8. — Tiverton, 
10. — Jar,  10. — P.  G.  G , 8. — E.  F.  K.,  7. — Kite,  8. — Levy,  8. — Roseberry,  5. — Griffiths, 
9 —Discipulus,  8.— Dalton,  10.— Dickens,  5 —Rainger,  10.— Broderick,  10.— R.  L.,  5.— 
R.  de  B.,  V. — Ftecialis.  G. — Nailswortli,  10. —Hemingway,  5. — H.  M.,  10. — X.  S.,  10. — 
Dawson,  3. — Moore,  10. — Peleus,  9. — Hardwick,  7. — Rebecca,  8. — Fanny  Ann,  G. — Steel, 

2.  Quilldriver,  9.— Fancy,  3.— Me  Nicol,  8. — Eland.— Celt,  0. — W.  E.  E.,  10.— Baggs, 
10. — F.  H.  H.,  4.— Worsnop,  8. — Harry,  10.— Styk,  9. — Robjohns,  2 — D.  B.,  8. — Leese,  4. 
— Bouverie,  9. — R.  G.  W.,  8. — D;ye,  G. — Jenkins,  G. — Millman,  7. — Oriana,  10. — Corke,  5. 
— James,  4. — Long,  10. — Brecknell,  7. — Cobweb,  8.— G.  H.,  5. — Geoffrey,  3. — Wetherell, 
2. — Mathematicus,  6. 

Eminent  Men.— 1.  General  Wolfe.  2.  Sir  IT.  Blackslone.  3.  Sir  fV.  Temple,  4. 
Sir  V.  tLren.  f>.  F taxman.  G.  box.  7.  Bacon.  8.  Captain  Cook. — T.  V.  H.,  7.— 
Hammelech,  7. — A.  T\,  5. — M.  F.  F.,  G. — Newland,  G. — Augustin,  8. — Ingham,  7. — Felix, 
7.-  J;  C.  M.,  5.  — R.  Smith,  8. — Davison,  8. — Scholasticus,  8 — Corke,  5. — Godfrey,  G. — 
Elizabeth,  o — J.G. ,7. — Walter,  7. — Chamberlain,  G. — Fanny  and  Janette,  6. — Carolo, 
/.—Milo,  5i— Learning,  5— Rothery,  6'.— Marriott,  G.— Reppendune,  8,— Mars,  G.— 
Bonhill,  6.— Foster,  5. — R.  H.  P.,  8.— xMatmeg,  4.— Lionel,  3. — E.  P.,  7. — Ratt,  7.— Jar, 
7. — Abigail,  G — Parsons,  3. — Tiverton,  8.— E F.  K , 4.— Kitt  5. — Levy,  0. — Roseberry, 
G. — Griffiths,  5, — Discipulus,  G — Dalton,  5. — Stone,  5. — Dickens,  3. — Rainger,  7. — 
Broderick,  8. — R.  de  B.,  8. — Fiecialis,  G. — H.  M.,  8. — Nailswortli,  7. — Hemingway,  G. — 
X.  S.,  8. — Dawson,  3. — Moore,  G. — Peleus,  7. — Hardwick,  G. — Rebecca,  7. — Fanny  Ann, 
b. — Quilldriver,  5.— Steel,  3— Fancy,  G.— Eland,  5— \V.  E.  C.,  6.— Baggs,  7.  -F.  H.  1L, 
4.— Dickson,  2, — Worsnop,  7.— Harry,  7.— Celt,  4.— Styk,  7.— Robjohns,  G.— D.  B.,  4.— 
Leese,  G. — Jesse,  6. — Bouverie,  4. — R.  G.  W.,  5. — Dye,  o. — Jenkins,  6. — Millman,  G. — 
Oriana,  7.— Corke,  4.— Davie,  8.— James,  6. — Long,  6.— Norwood,  6.— G.  H.,  6.— O’Keeffe, 
3* — Martucci,  7. — Brecknell,  4. — Cobweb,  G. — Geoffrey,  5. — Wetherell,  7. — R.  W.  P.,  8. 
— Mathematicus,  7. 

Arithmetical  Questions. — 1.  2,191,509,000  Grains. — Godwin. — Augustin. — Cridland. 

Zeta.; — Padfield. — 11.  H.  P. — E.P. — Parsons. : — Jar.  — P.  G.  G. — Roseberry. — Rainger.— 
1 aecialis. — Naiisworth. — Hemingway. — H.  M. — Moore. — Dickson. — Reynolds. — Celt. — 
Hardwick.— Styk.— Wetherell. — Some  of  our  Calculators  multiplied  by-3G5  instead  of 
; and  the  weight  not  being  specified,  which  was  an  omission,  has  occasioned  great 
apparent  variety  in  the  answers — so  that,  perhaps,  here  some  names  are  omitted. 

2.  A’s,  l Month  3 Weeks  ]||  Days;  JB’s,  1 Month  1 Week  5J1  Days ; C's, 
3 Weeks  Days  ; D’s,  1 Month  3 Weeks  l]1]  Days. — Naiisworth. — II.  M. 
— This  Question  tuay  be  variously  answered,  and  has  been  so  answered  by 
several  Correspondents.  Only  two  have  given  the  Propounder’s  answer. 

3.  £1  lti.  3d. — Styk.— Tiverton. — Metcalf, — Leese. 

4.  This  Question  was  somewhat  ambiguous.  The  answer  is,  25  Feel,  ni-ai  Uj.— Spinage. 

Algebra.— The  sophistry  lies  in  proving  one  0 equal  to  two  0’s.  It  is,  therefore,  cor- 
rect in  relation  to  negatives,  but  not  in  relation  to  affirmatives.  Our  Correspondents 
perceive  the  inaccuracy,  but  not  the  accuracy,  it  is  both  right  and  wrong,  .r  — o — 0. 
The  Projector  was  well  aware  of  the  sophistry  of  the  formula.— Alexander’s  olever 
illustration  of  the  subject  is  too  long  for  insertion.— Oodwln.—Dhu.— Davison.—  Vates, 


— Nagoh. — K.  H.  P.— P G.  G.—Woodlock.— Ferguson.— Metcalf.— J.  C — Nuihworth. — 
C.  F.  S.— H.  M.—  G.  C.— Benson.— YV.  S.— Militant.— Cantab.— MordecsftelH— Delta. 
— Mathematicus. 

Paradox.— One  of  the  persons,  by  sailing  westward  round  the  globe,  would  lose  a 
day;  the  other,  by  sailing  east,  would  gain  a day. — Augustin. — Rothery. — Padfield. — 
R.  II.  P.— Bonhill. — Tiverton. — Metcalf.— Jenkins. — Geoffrey. 

Edvard  Moore  says  that,  in  No.  121,  to  Question  2,  we  put  his  answer  wrong,  as  it 
was  identical  with  the  Propounder's,  Ac. 

Too  late. — Doziua. — Novice. — R.  W.  P. 


Puzzle.— Form  a square  with  five  pieces  of  paper,  card,  wood,  or  any 
other  substance,  cut  into  the  forms  exhibited  in  the  annexed  Diagram: — 

Peleus. 


Charade. — I am  a word  of  six  syllables,  and  nineteen  letters.  My  7,  8, 
9,  13,  14,  15,  16,  18  is  to  deceive;  my  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  15,  2,  12  is  a record  ol 
things  long  past;  my  10,  8,  12  is  a useful  metal;  my  4,  18,  5,  5,  8,  18,  5 
has  a great  enmity  to  5,  6,  10,  16;  we  should  relieve  people  in  7,  15,  9,  4, 
5,  8,  9,  16;  my  16,  10,  8,  12,  13  is  what  a bee  has  got;  my  19,  18,  6,  7 is 
what  I do  not  wish  to  be;  I hope  the  Family  Herald  will  always  have  a 13, 
2,  2,  19,  4,  5,  C,  7,  18;  my  17,  2,  5,  16,  18,  5,  6,  19,  8,  16,  17  is  a condi- 
ment; my  1,  8,  19,  18,  5 is  very  nice  in  hot  weather,  produced  from  apples; 
you  must  try  and  13,  14,  18,  9,  16  what  this  is.  I must  leave  oif,  as  i want 
some  7,  1 1,  3,  12,  18,  6.  My  whole  is  to  be  shewn  by  opposites.  E.  J- 


REBUS. 


A fish  delicious,  when  they  pot  it; 

He  who  is  always  glad  to  meet  it; 

Where  it  stands  when  he  has  got  it, 

Just  before  he  goes  to  eat  it; 

Join  these  three. 

And  you  will  see 

What  rich  and  powerful  men  should  be.  F.  de  S. 

HEATHEN  DEITIES  ENIGMATICALLY  EXPRESSED. 


1.  Two-fifths  of  a girl’s  name,  and  to  transform. 

2.  A personal  pronoun,  half  of  a remedy,  and  the  French  for  th e( plural). 

3.  Four-fifths  of  pity,  half  of  to  provoke,  and  a consonant. 

4.  A place  where  minerals  are  dug,  a consonant,  and  two-sixths  of  courage. 

5.  Three-fourths  of  a fruit,  and  a preposition. 

6.  A personal  pronoun,  and  an  auxiliary  verb. 

7.  A girl’s  name. 

8.  An  outer  garment,  and  a vowel.  S.  F 

ARITHMETICAL  QUESTIONS. 

1.  I have  a case  of  liqueurs  in  bond,  on  which  1 wish  to  pay  the  duty. 
The  ease  contains  48  bottles,  of  3|  gills  each,  the  bottles  weighing  1 4 oz. 
eacii.  1 wish  to  know  the  actual  duty.  N.B. — The  duty  on  foreign 
liqueurs  is  £ 1 10s.  4d.  per  gallon;  and  on  glass  3s.  per  cwt.  W.  E. E. 

2.  A person  had  .£’320  due  last  Michaelmas;  and  five  years  from  that 
date  he  will  have  ,£202  more  due.  Now,  he  would  be  glad  to  know  when 
he  may  equitably  receive  the  whole  £522,  allowing  5 per  cent,  per  annum 
simple  interest  for  the  first  sum,  and  abating  at  the  same  rate  for  the  last? 

Nagoh. 


3.  If  Mr.  Green  ascended  in  his  balloon  till  he  could  see  100  miles  on 
the  earth’s  surface  from  his  greatest  altitude,  what  height  did  he  attain, 
supposing  the  earth  perfectly  spherical,  and  its  diameter  7,958  miles? 

Ferguson. 

4.  A ladder,  when  placed  12  feet  from  the  bottom  of  a wall,  just  reached 
the  top;  but  when  removed  20  feet  from  the  bottom,  slid  4 feet  from  the 
top.  Required  the  length  of  the  ladder,  and  the  height  of  the  wall? 

A Puzzling  Case. — Giles  Ambrose  had  three  daughters;  and  to  raise 
marriage-portions  for  them,  he  laid  aside,  at  the  birth  of  each  child,  the 
sum  of  £5;  and  on  every  subsequent  birthday,  while  they  remained  under 
his  roof,  he  added  the  likp  sum  to  their  respective  stocks.  The  portion  of 
the  eldest  daughter,  Mary,  who  married  when  eighteen,  amounted  to  £95; 
the  second,  Elspeth,  who  married  at  twenty,  to  £105;  while  the  youngest, 
Eliza,  who  remained  a maiden  till  she  had  nearly  reached  her  twenty-fifth 
year,  only  brought  her  husband  £35,  and  yet  had  received  all  she  was 
entitled  to,  and  not  spent  one  penny  of  it.  G.  H. 


§gp  Answers  to  the  preceding  Questions  should  reach  us  either  before  or  by 
the  post  which  arrives  in  London  on  Friday  morning,  the  17  th  of  October , 
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FAMILY  HERALD 


RANDOM  READINGS. 

“ I’ll  give  yon  a lift,”  as  the  bull  said  when  he  pitched  the  man  over  the 
hedge. 

if  a bear  were  to  walk  into  a linen-draper’s  shop,  what  would  he  want? 
— Muslin  (muzzling). 

If  a village  beggar  were  to  hoard  money,  in  what  funds  would  he  invest 
it?  In  anything  but  the  slocks. 

The  man  who  lost  his  eyesight  by  reading  a borrowed  newspaper  has 
recovered  it  since  he  became  a subscriber. 

An  old  soaker  “down  east”  accounts  for  his  perpetual  thirst,  from  the 
fact  that  be  was  weaned  on  sail  fish  ! — American  Paper. 

“Mamma,  what  is  bran  made  of?”  “Why,  bran,  my  dear,  is  made 

from ” “ Oh,  don’t  tell  me;  I remember  now — bran  is  made  of  doll.” 

The  little  rogue  had  been  in  the  habit  of  picking  to  pieces  his  sister’s  dolls. 

“ You  didn’t  go  to  Cork  to-day,  Paddy?”  “ Ocli,  no,”  said  Paddy;  “I 
heard  a gentleman  say  there  would  be  an  eclipse  on  the  moon  here  to-night, 
and  I stayed  to  see  it.” 

An  infallible  criterion,  as  far  as  it  goes,  of  a good  inn,  is  a clean  mustard- 
pot.  If  that  is  in  proper  order,  you  may  be  sure  that  the  beds  will  be  wi  ll 
aired,  the  sheets  clean,  and  all  the  etceteras  properly  looked  after. 

There  is  an  old  fox  in  Sir  William  Massey  Stanley’s  cover,  who,  when- 
ever hard  pressed  by  the  hounds,  bolts  on  to  the  railway,  and  pursues  a 
straight  course  until  he  meets  the  train,  when  his  pursuers  are  of  necessity 
called  off,  and  he  puts  them  at  fault.  On  one  occasion,  last  season,  the 
train  approached  him  so  rapidly  and  unexpectedly,  that  he  had  to  lie  down 
and  suffer  it  to  pass  over  him.  It  is  expected  that  he  will  repeat  this 
game. — Liverpool  Mail. 

A Western  paper  mentions  the  following  as  an  easy  method  of  taking 
owls; — “ When  you  discover  one  on  a tree,  and  find  that  it  is  looking  at 
you,  all  that  you  have  to  do  is  to  turn  quickly  round  the  tree  several  times, 
when  the  owl’s  attention  will  be  so  firmly  fixed,  that,  forgetting  the  neces- 
sity of  turning  its  body  with  its  head,  it  will  follow  your  motions  until  it 
wrings  its  head  off!”  Well  done,  Jonathan! 

Heavy  Lltggage. — The  papers  complain  of  the  bad  state  of  the  roads 
in  Spain.  No  wonder!  Isn’t  Monsieur  Thiers  travelling  there  with  his 
manuscripts? — Punch. 

Alien. — A person  born  out  of  allegiance  to  the  ruling  power  where  he 
resides;  as,  if  I am  born  in  Fleet-street,  of  City  parents,  I should  he  an 
alien  to  the  West  End  if  I went  to  reside  there  at  any  future  period. 

Self-Destruction. — The  North  American  Indians  have  a method  of 
committing  suicide  by  turning  their  own  tongues  down  their  throats.  The 
practice  has  not  yet  been  successfully  introduced  into  England;  but  here 
men  frequently  destroy  themselves  by  eating  their  own  words. 

Legal  Perspicuity. — In  Haddock's  Chancery,  vol.  1,  page  125,  i.s  the 
following  specimen  of  legal  botheration  and  perspicuity: — “ When  a person 
is  bound  to  do  a thing,  and  he  does  what  may  enable  him  lo  do  the  thing, 
be  is  supposed,  in  equity,  to  do  it  with  the  view  of  doiny  what  he  is  bound 
lo  do.” 

Politeness  of  a Widow.— Mrs. presents  her  kind  compliments 

to  Mr. , and  much  regrets  that  she  cannot  show  the  pictures  to-day, 

ss  Major died  yesterday  evening  of  apoplexy;  which  Mrs.  

the  more  regrets  as  it  will  prevent  her  having  the  honour  to  see  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott  and  Miss  Edgeworth. — Lor  kart’s  Life  of  Scott 

A Marvel. — A Lulworth  correspondent  informs  us  that,  he  has  received 
a letter  from  Harrisburg,  U.S.,  narrating  the  case  of  a soldier  w ho  was  150 
years  since  frozen  in  Siberia,  The  last  expression  he  gave  utterance  to 
was,  “ It  is  ex .”  He  was  then  frozen  as  stiff  as  marble.  In  the  sum- 

mer of  1844,  some  French  physicians  found  him,  after  having  lain  in  a. 
frozen  state  150  years.  They  proceeded  gradually  to  thaw  him;  and,  upon 
anima  tion  being  restored,  he  concluded  his  sentence  with  “ — ceedingly 
cold.” — Salisbury  Journal. 

Astronomical  Solution.  — At  a school  near  London,  the  learned  master 
was  lately  giving  a lecture  on  astronomy,  and  after  alluding  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  world  on  the  shoulders  of  Atlas,  asked  the  class  generally 
on  what  Atlas  stood?  One  replied,  as  the  world  was  made  out  of 
chaos,  he  must  stand  on  chaos;  another  conjectured,  on  a rock;  when  a 
lad  from  Cardiff,  at  the  bottom  of  the  class,  exclaimed,  “ I know,  sir.” 
“Indeed!”  replied  the  doctor;  “pray  tell  us  on  what  you  think  he  stood.” 
“ I know,”  answered  the  boy;  “ but  it  is  not  my  turn  yet.”  When  the  ques- 
tion passed  to  him,  the  whole  class  was  on  tiptoe  the  hear  the  young 
Welchman’s  idea;  when,  with  an  air  of  consequence,  he  exclaimed  On 
his  legs,  to  be  sure!  on  what  else  could  he  stand?” 

Ambassador.— A sort  of  ticket-porter,  by  whom  messages  and  parcels 
are  carefully  delivered  from  one  sovereign  to  another.  An  ambassador 
must  furnish  his  countrymen  with  passports  and  protection;  so  that,  he  is 
riot  only  a porter,  but  a policeman  as  well,  for  he  must  defend  those  who 
apply  to  him  for  assistance,  and  enable  them  to  “move  on”  when 
travelling.  An  ambassador  is  called  “his  excellence,”  though  he  may 
excel  in  nothing  but  short  whist  and  diplomatic  dinning.  An  ambassador 
is  free  from  all  process,  so  that,  after  dealing  with  tradesmen  to  a large 
extent,  he  may  cut,  or  play  any  other  odd  trick  that  a Jack -in-office,  if  he 
happens  to  be  a knave,  would  disgrace  himself  by  practising. — Punch, 


Oct  of  Place. — An  individual  has  advertised  in  the  Times  for  “ a per- 
manent light  situation.”  Ho  had  better  inquire  if  the  Sun  is  in  want  of  a 
domestic;  for  as  “permanent  light”  seems  to  be  the  advertisei-’s  object,  a 
place  in  the  Sun  can  be  the  only  situation  he  is  looking  for. 

Namesakes. — The  following  anecdote  is  told  of  Mr.  Win.  Major,  assis- 
tant. barrister,  and  a popular  solicitor,  residing  in  the  County  of  Clare. 
At  a late  quarter  sessions,  one  countryman  processed  another  for  the  loss 
of  a sheep  that  had  been  killed  by  a dog  belonging  to  the  defendant.  The 
solicitor  (with  whom  the  barrister  was  no  great  favourite)  examined  the 
plaintiff  as  follows,  as  to  the  species  and  cognomen  of  the  dog: — “ What 
sort  was  the  dog  that  killed  your  sheep — was  he  a bull-dog  or  a terrier?” 
“He  was  a brown  terrier,  sir?”  “ Was  he  wicked?”  “ Troth  he  was,  sir; 
wicked  and  bad  enough.”  “ He  was  a snarling  cur,  I suppose,  and  show  ed 
bis  teeth  where  he  couldn’t  bite?”  “You  may  say  that,  sir.”  “What 
was  the  dog’s  name,  sir?”  (Here  the  witness  scratched  his  pate,  and  hesi- 
tated to  answ  er).  “ Don’t  be  delaying  the  Court.,  sir,”  said  the  barrister, 
“or  I protest  I will  dismiss  your  case!”  “Ob,  then,  sir,  as  I must  tell 
it,”  replied  the  witness,  “be  was  a namesake  of  your  own,  for  his  name 
was— Major!”  This  palpable  hit  convulsed  the  Court  with  laughter. — 
Limerick  Reporter. 

Diamond  cut  Diamond. — The  following  trick  was  played  off  a few 
days  ago  on  a notorious  receiver  of  stolen  goods,  by  which  he  was 
defrauded  out  of  some  hundreds  in  a manner  that  precludes  the  possibility 
of  bis  making  bis  loss  the  subject  of  judicial  investigation.  It  would 
appear  that  a.  pack  of  swindlers  have  for  some  time  past  been  pursuing  a 
successful  game  among  the  pawnbrokers  in  the  country  by  pledging  metal 
watches,  chains,  seals,  and  other  articles  of  a very  superior  manufacture, 
(strongly  plated  with  gold  by  the  galvanic  process),  for  the  pure  metal. 
The  game  having  become  known,  the  parties  were  left  with  the  remainder 
of  their  stock,  which  they  were  unable  to  get  rid  of,  upon  which  they 
anticipated  realising  upwards  of  £800,  but  which  intrinsically  were  not 
worth  £150.  To  get  rid  of  them  the  following  ruse  was  resorted  to.  The 
goods  were  packed  up,  and  sent  per  rail  to  London.  On  their  arrival  one 
of  the  party  called  at  the  coach-office  to  which  they  were  directed,  and 
possessed  himself  of  them.  On  the  succeeding  day  another  of  the  part)' 
called,  and  hearing  they  were  gone,  pretended  they  had  been  stolen.  Bills 
were  printed,  describing  the  property,  and  offering  a reward  for  their 
recovery.  The  party  who  had  possession  of  them  then  called  upon  the 
receiver,  and,  showing  him  a bill,  led  him  to  suppose  he  had  stolen  them, 
and  by  those  means  induced  him  to  give  nearly  .A‘40D  for  the  goods.  The 
receiver  kept  them  for  some  time,  and  then  gave  them  to  a watchmaker  to 
alter  their  appearance,  when  to  his  dismay  he  was  told  that  he  had  bpen 
duped  out  of  above  £200. 


OF  LIGHT  AND  ITS  ATTENDANT  PHENOMENA. 


What,  is  light? — A sovereign  that  is  not  full  weight;  and  the  rays 
transmitted  by  the  sun.  With  both  definitions,  however,  the  “ light  ” falls 
heaviest  on  the  country  banks. 

Is  light  a material  agent,? — Yes,  in  adding  to  the  revenue  it  is  a most 
material  agent,  for  what  Heaven  gives  for  nothing  man  levies  a tax  upon, 
shewing  the  metaphor  of  (he  sun  gilding  the  palace  to  be  a stern  reality. 

Then  you  consider  the  window  duty  ought  to  be  abolished?— Yes,  or 
evaded.  I would  say,  “English  householders,  do  your  duty.” 

What,  is  aparplielion? — A second  edition  of  “the  Sun  ” 

And  what  are  meteors  like? — Like  railway  committees,  being  eecentric 
bodies  that,  blaze  attractively  for  a short  time,  without  any  definite  result. 

What  arc  clouds? — Hypochondriacal  excrescences  that  appear  when  the 
sky  has  got  the  vapours,  being  formed  out.  of  the  ‘ blues.” 

What  is  the  aurora  borealis?— Making  a shine  with  a vacuum,  resem- 
bling the  income  of  a man  who  lives  by  his  wits. 

What  is  reflection? — The  transit  of  the  rays  of  light  from  one  surface  to 
another;  thus,  if  gazing  on  a looking-glass  you  think  to  see  a handsome 
face  there,  you  will  be  very  much  mistaken:  that,  is  a personal  reflection. 

What  are  the  advantages  of  daguerreotype? — Likenesses  in  light  and 
shade  are  taken  by  Hay  and  Sun  ! 

This  must  injure  the  Royal  Academy? — Not  at,  all;  for  it,  is  done  by  one 
of  their  body,  R.A.  (a  ray)  of  light. 

You  are  now  qualified  by  your  examination  for  )'our  admission  to 
Brazenose,  and  can  pass. — Thank  you;  then  1 may  expect  now  to  get  cn 
by  degrees.  Joe  Miller's  Pool. 


NATIONAL  PREDILECTIONS, 

The  Russ  loves  brandy — Dutchmen,  beer, 
The  Indian,  rum  most  mighty; 

The  Welshman  sweet  metheglin  quaffs, 
The  Irish,  aquavita1; 

The  French  extol  the  Orleans  grape, 

The  Spaniard  tipples  sherry ; 

The  English  none  of  these  escape, 

For  they  with  all  make  merry. 
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SWEPT  SEVENTEEN. 

I remernb.  i',  T remember  how  my  childhood  fleeted  by ; 

All  its  sorrows,  schoolings,  scoldings,  grammars,  globes  that  made  me  cry ! 
On  my  brow,  love,  on  my  brow,  love,  there  is  now  no  sign  of  care, 

But  that  childhood  was  far  sweeter  ’tis  the  fashion  to  declare. 

I remember,  T remember  how  my  childhood  fleeted  by ; 

All  its  sorrows,  schoolings,  scoldings,  grammars,  globes  that  made  me  cry ! 

Then  the  governess,  the  hated!  was  as  cross  as  cross  could  lie, 

And  the  summer  flowers  faded  while  I squeaked  out  do,  re,  mi. 

Gems  to-night,  love,  gems  to-night,  love,  are  bright  braided  in  my  hair, 
But  my  chocks  were  far  more  bright,  love,  when  ray  teacher’s  mark  was 
there. 

I remember,  I remember  how  my  childhood  fleeted  by ; 

All  its  sorrows,  schoolings,  scoldings,  grammars,  globes  that  made  me  cry ! 

Was  I merry,  was  I merry  when  the  dancing-master  came, 

With  his  squeaking  pocket-fiddle,  battemens,  pliez,  cliaine  des  dames? 

Now  I’ve  you,  love,  now  I’ve  you,  love,  on  your  knees  before  me  there, 
And  I bid  adieu  to  back-boards,  bread-and-scrape,  and  nursery  fare. 

I remember,  I remember  how  my  childhood  fleeted  by; 

All  its  sorrows,  schoolings,  scoldings,  grammars,  globes  that  made  me  cry! 
Dolman’s  Magazine.  J R,  B. 


THE  STORY-TELLER. 


A MAN  OVERBOARD. 


When  within  a few  hundred  miles  of  the  Azores,  we  were  overtaken 
by  a succession  of  severe  squalls.  Forming  almost  instantaneously  on  the 
horizon,  they  moved  down  like  phantoms  on  the  ship.  For  a few  moments 
after  one  struck  us,  we  would  be  buried  in  foam  and  spray,  and  then 
heavily'  rolling  on  a heavy  sea.  We,  however,  prepared  ourselves,  and 
soon  got  everything  snug.  The  light  sails  were  all  in,  the  jibs,  topgal- 
lants, and  spanker,  furled  close,  the  main-sail  clewed  up,  and  we  were 
crashing  along  under  close-reefed  topsails  alone,  when  a man,  who 
was  coming  down  from  the  last  reef,  slipped  as  he  stepped  on  the  bulwarks, 
and  went  over  backwards  into  the  waves. 

In  a moment,  that  most  terrific  of  all  cries  at  sea,  “ A man  overboard,  a 
man  overboard!”  flew  like  lightning  over  the  ship.  I sprung  upon  the 
quarter-deck,  just  as  the  poor  fellow,  with  “ his  fearful  human  face,”  riding 
on  the  top  of  a billow,  fled  past.  In  an  instant  all  was  commotion ; plank 
after  plank  was  cast  over  for  him  to  seize  and  sustain  himself  on,  till  the 
ship  could  be  put  about,  and  the  boat  lowered.  The  first  ma  te,  a bold,  fiery 
fellow,  leaped  into  the  boat  that  hung  at  the  side  of  the  quarter-deck,  and, 
in  a,  voice  so  sharp  and  stern  I seem  to  hear  it  yet,  shouted,  “ In,  men ! in, 
men!  ’ But  the  poor  sailors  hung  back ; the  sea  was  too  wild.  The  second 
mate  sprung  to  the  side  of  (he  first,  and  the  men,  ashamed  to  leave  both 
their  officers  alone,  followed.  “Cut  away  the  lashings!”  exclaimed  the 
officer.  The  knife  glanced  around  the  ropes,  the  boat  fell  to  the  water,  rose 
on  a,  huge  wave  far  over  the  deck,  and  drifted  rapidly  astern.  I thought 
it  could  not  live  a moment  in  such  a sea;  but  the  officer  who  held  the 
helm  was  a skilful  seaman.  Twice  in  his  life  he  had  been  wrecked; 
and  for  a moment  I forgot  the  danger,  in  admiration  of  his  cool  self-posses- 
sion.  He  stood  erect,  the  helm  in  his  hand,  his  flashing  eye  embracing  the 
whole  peril  in  a single  glance,  and  his  hand  bringing  the  head  of  the  gal- 
lant little  boat  on  each  high  sea.,  that  otherwise  would  have  3wamped  her. 
1 watched  them  till  nearly  two  miles  astern,  when  they  lay  to,  to  look  for 
the  lost  sailor. 

•lust  then,  I turned  my  eye  to  the  horizon,  and  saw  a squall  heavier  than 
any  we  had  yet  encountered,  rushing  down  upon  us.  The  captain  also 
saw  it,  and  was  terribly  excited.  He  afterwards  told  me  that  in  all  his  sea 
life  he  never  was  more  so.  He  called  for  a flag,  and  springing  into  the 
shrouds,  waved  it  for  their  return.  The  gallant  fellows  obeyed  the  signal 
and  pulled  for  the  ship.  But  it  was  slow  work,  for  the  head  of  the  boat 
had  to  be  laid  on  to  almost  every  wfeve.  It  was  now  growing  dark,  and  if 
the  squall  should  strike  the  boat  before  it  reached  the  vessel,  there  was  no 
hope  for  it.  It  would  either  go  down  at  once,  or  drift  away  into  the  sur- 
rounding darkness,  to  straggle  out  the  night  as  it  could.  I shall  never 
forget  that  scene.  All  along  the  southern  horizon,  between  the  black 
water  and  tin-  blacker  heavens,  was  a white  streak  of  tossing  foam.  Nearer 


and  clearer  every  moment  it  boiled  and  roared  on  its  track.  Between  it 
and  us  appeared  at  intervals  that  little  boat,  like  a black  speck  on  the  crest 
of  the  billows,  and  then  sunk  away,  apparently  engulphed  for  ever.  One 
moment  the  squall  seemed  to  gain  on  it  beyond  the  power  of  escape,  and  then 
delay  its  progress.  As  1 stood  and  watched  them  b ith,  and  yet  could  not 
tell  which  would  reach  us  first,  the  excitement  amounted  to  perfect  agony. 
Seconds  seemed  lengthened  into  hours.  I could  not  look  steadily  on  that 
gallant  little  crew  now  settling-  the  question  of  life  and  death  to  themselves 
and  perhaps  to  us,  who  would  be  left  almost  unmanned  in  the  middle  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  encompassed  by  a storm.  The  sea  was  making  fast,  and 
yet  that  frail  thing  rode  it  like  a duck.  Every  time  she  sunk  away  she 
carried  my  heart  down  with  her,  and  when  she  remained  a longer  timr- 
than  usual,  I would  think  it  was  all  over,  and  cover  my  eyes  in  horror— 
the  next  moment  she  would  appear  between  us  and  the  black  rolling  cloud 
literally  covered  with  foam  and  spray. 

The  captain  knew,  as  he  said  afterwards,  that  a.  few  minutes  more  would 
decide  the  fate  of  his  officers  and  crew.  He  called  for  his  trumpet,  and 
springing  up  the  rattlings,  shouted  out  over  the  roar  of  the  blast  and 
waves,  “Pull  away,  my  brave  bullies,  the  squall  is  coming — give  way,  my 
hearties!”  and  the  bold  fellows  did  “ give  way”  with  a will.  I could  see 
their  ashen  oars  quiver  as  they  rose  from  the  water,  while  the  life-like 
boat  sprung  to  their  strokes  down  the  billows,  like  a panther  on  the  leap. 
On  she  came,  and  on  came  the  blast.  It  was  the  wildest  struggle  I ever 
gazed  on,  but  the  gallant  little  boat  conquered.  Oh,  how  my  heart  leaped 
when  she  at  length  shot  round  the  stern,  and  rising  on  a wave  far  above 
our  lee  quarter,  shook  the  water  from  her  drenched  head,  as  il  in  delight 
to  find  her  shelter  again!  The  chains  were  fastened,  and  I never  pulled 
with  such  right  good  will  on  a.  rope  ns  on  the  one  that  brought  that  boat 
up  the  vessel’s  side.  As  the  heads  of  the  crew  appeared  over  the  bulwarks 
I could  have  hugged  the  brave  fellows  in  transport. 

As  they  stepped  on  deck  not  a question  was  asked — no  report  given — 
but  “Forward,  men!”  broke  from  the  captain’s  lips.  The  vessel  was 
trimmed  to  meet  the  blast,  and  we  w ere  again  bounding  on  our  way.  If 
that  squall  had  pursued  the  course  of  all  the  former  ones,  we  must  have 
lost  our  crew;  but  when  nearest  the  boat  (and  it  seemed  to  me  the  loam 
was  breaking  not  a hundred  rods  off)  the  wind  suddenly  veered,  and  held 
the  cloud  in  check,  so  that  it  swung  round  close  to  our  bows. 

The  poor  sailor  was  gone ; he  came  not  bade  again.  It  was  his  birth- 
day (he  was  twenty-five  years  old),  and,  alas!  it  was  his  death-day. 

We  saw  him  no  more— and  a,  gloom  fell  on  the  whole  ship.  There  were 
but  few  of  us  in  all,  and  we  felt  his  loss.  It  was  a wild  and  dark  night; 
death  had  been  among  ns,  and  had  left  us  with  sad  and  serious  hearts.— 
Headley’s  Letters  from  Italy. 


WOMAN’S  FAITH;  OR,  BLANCHE  DE  VALMY. 


Chapter  V. 

It  seem'd  liked  Eden's  angel-peopled  vale. 

So  bright,  the  shy , so  sojt.  the  streams  did  .flow; 

It  was  a valley  drowsy  with  delight, 

Such  fragrance  floated  round,  such  beauty  dimm'd  the  sight! — Miller. 

The  stranger  awoke  early,  refreshed  by  his  calm  slumber,  and  carefully 
surveyed  the  apartment  in  which  he  had  reposed. 

It  was  a.  small  octagonal  chamber,  fitted  up  with  great  care,  A small 
bookcase,  filled  with  a choice  selection  of  ancient  and  modern  literature, 
stood  in  an  ornamented  recess  on  one  side  of  the  room;  while  various 
paraphernalia,  such  as  globes,  maps,  &c.,  completed  the  portion  allotted  to 
study.  A beautifully  stained  glass  casement  threw  its  rich  light,  already 
tinted  by  the  morning  beams,  on  the  floor  of  the  apartment. 

The  murmuring  sounds  from  a distant  waterfall  broke  on  the  stillness 
of  the  air,  and  produced  a sweet  music,  which  completed  I he  stranger  s ad- 
miration of  all  he  beheld. 

“Thanks,  dear  sister,  thanks,”  exclaimed  he,  “ for  thy  fulfilment  of  my 
wishes,  though  thouknewestme  not!  Thou  couldst  not  recognise  the  boy  of 
a few  years  back  in  the  stranger  who  stood  before  thee.  Ah,  well! 

He  finished  his  toilet,  and,  after  his  matin  of  thanksgiving,  descended  the 
stairs.  Everything  he  beheld  seemed  strangely  and  confusedly  familiar  to 
his  mind.  He  could  almost  picture  to  himself  the  gambols  oi  his  childhood. 
He  fancied  he  heard  the  merry7  laugh  ringing  through  the  hall,  and  then 
saw  the  wild  boy7  bound  through  the  corridor.  Ah!  golden,  innocent, 
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smiling  boyhood  is  but  a dream — a vapour,  that  flits  enchantingly  before 
our  eyes ; and  when  we  seem  to  live  again  in  our  happy  childhood,  it  floats 
away,  and  thus  the  delusion  ends! 

Julian  de  Valmy  (for  since  he  is  domiciled  in  his  father’s  mansion,  it 
would  be  wrong  not  to  bestow  his  right  appellation  upon  him)  now  threaded 
the  corridors  of  the  castle,  which  were  of  very  ancient  and  massive  appear- 
ance ; the  foliage  of  the  clustered  columns  were  carved  in  a beautiful  man- 
ner, as  also  the  different  grotesque  figures  which  served  as  pendants  from 
the  elaborate  fretwork  of  the  groined  arches  which  intersected  each  other. 
He  then  arrived  at  a small  oratory,  or  private  chapel,  enriched  in  the  same 
profuse  style.  The  eastern  window  soon  absorbed  his  attention,  for  on  it 
was  painted  Christ’s  agony  in  the  garden  of  Gethseroane.  It  was  magnifi- 
cently finished,  and  threw'  a solemn  light  around  the  altar,  well  calculated 
for  the  solemnity  of  that  holy  place,  and  to  produce  in  the  mind  a devout 
and  holy  feeling. 

Julian  passed  to  another  door,  when,  by  withdrawing  a bolt,  he  entered 
the  luxurious  gardens,  which  on  three  sides  surrounded  the  noble  mansion 
of  his  ancestors.  It  was  a delightful  spot.  Every  rare  and  exotic  plant 
here  raised  its  beautiful  head,  and  scented  with  grateful  perfume  the  air 
around.  Rows  of  lavender  hedges,  interspersed  with  shady  nooks  and 
retreats,  ran  in  all  directions;  and  in  the  centre  was  a handsome  fountain, 
composed  of  the  purest  white  marble,  from  which  issued  a jet  of  water  to  a 
considerable  height,  and  then  fell,  coolly  and  refreshingly,  into  a large 
basin,  where  the  gold  and  silver  fish,  with  their  dazzling  colours,  either 
basked  in  the  morning  sunshine,  or  in  graceful  movements  gamboled  to- 
gether. 

At  every  turn  some  novelty  surprised  the  stranger,  for  the  grottoes 
were  numerous  and  tasteful,  and  classical  groups  of  beautifully-sculptured 
marble  relieved  by  their  chasteness  the  general  appearance. 

It  was  in  this  paradise  that  Julian  de  Valmy  suddenly  found  himself 
more  delighted  than  he  had  been  with  the  beauty  of  the  architecture  he 
had  just  beheld.  He  felt  it  sink  into  utter  insignificance  to  the  view  now 
before  him.  In  every  flower,  herb,  or  shrub,  did  he  behold  the  glory  and 
wonderful  contrivance  of  the  Creator.  He  examined  with  care  (for  it  was 
a study  to  which  he  had  deyoted  a considerable  portion  of  his  time)  every 
rare  plant,  extolling  their  beauty  with  animation,  till  at  last  he  beheld  a 
simple  flower.  With  rapture  did  he  pluck  it,  and  gaze  on  it  as  some- 
thing peculiarly  his  own — something  that  would  remind  him  of  the  dear  isle 
he  had  just  left,,  perhaps  for  ever — would  remind  him  of  her  he  had  loved 
(unnecessary  precaution,  when  his  every  thought  thus  painfully  reverted  to 
her),  and  fill  up  the  vacuum  in  his  mind;  for,  though  iu  Italy,  he  need  but 
gaze  on  that,  and  behold,  he  trod  the  shores  of  England  again ! The  flower 
which  caused  this  revolution  in  his  mind,  though  so  familiar  to  our  sight, 
is  in  foreign  lands  a great  novelty;  and  by  your  own  thoughts  you  may 
judge  the  pleasure  he  experienced  when  he  beheld  and  plucked  an  English 
daisy. 

From  the  flower  his  thoughts  reverted  to,  and  were  again  fixed  upon,  the 
fairy  image  he  had  rescued  from  death,  and  the  mind  became  perplexed  as 
he  wandered  on.  He  had  once  loved,  and  felt  it  impossible  that  ever  he 
should  love  again;  for  often  would  he  say,  “Love  has  a motley  group 
ranged  around  his  fascinating  banner;  the  young,  the  old,  the  rich  and  poor, 
the  grave  and  gay,  all  are  alike  subject  to  his  influence;  the  prince  on  his 
throne,  and  the  peasant  in  his  cot,  both  are  alike  fervent  devotees  of  his  in- 
visible and  galling  chains!  What  care  I?  This  breast  will  remain  for  ever 
unmoved,  be  it  attacked  ever  so  strongly ; for  it  is  sworn  to  that  sainted 
image,  and  its  vow  shall  for  ever  be  kept  sacred !” 

At  length  he  arrived  at  a small  arbour,  which  overlooked  the  calm,  un- 
ruffled waters  of  the  noble  lake,  with  the  picturesque  and  beautiful  scenery 
which  surrounded  it.  His  foot  was  on  the  threshold,  when  he  observed  that 
it  already  had  a fair  tenant.  She  was  gazing  on  the  transparent  waters, 
and  did  not  observe  Julian’s  approach.  He  hesitated,  and  was  about  to 
return,  as  the  fair  girl,  having  closed  the  casement,  became  fully  aware  of 
his  presence;  when  he  immediately  exclaimed,  “Good  morrow,  fair  lady! 

I am  rejoiced  to  see  the  tint  of  health  already  mantling  thy  cheek, 
and ” 

“ Sir  stranger,”  interrupted  the  lady,  rising  gracefully  and  approaching 
him ; and  she  spoke  in  a grateful  strain,  while  her  mellifluous  voice  floated 
in  sweet  accompaniment  to  her  words — “ Sir  stranger,  how  can  l ever  show 
my  gratitude  to  you  for  your  noble  and  generous  conduct,  or  express  the 
feelings  with  which  I shall  ever  be  filled,  when  I think  upon  that  awful 
moment?  Thanks,  dear  signor,  thanks.” 

“ Lady,’  replied  J ulian,  “ I am  more  than  repaid  by  thy  kind  notice, 
and,  believe  me,  I shall  ever  esteem  it  a proud  moment  of  my  life  that  it 
should  have  been  Heaven’s  will  that  I should  have  had  the  inestimable 
gratitification  of  saving  so  fair  a lady  from  the  jaws  of  death.” 

She  answered  him  by  a look.  Oh ! it  had  mere  meaning  in  it  than  words ; 
for  there  is  more  true  eloquence  in  the  eye  than  ever  dwelt  upon  the 
tongue. 

ihe  fair  being,  to  whom  Julian  was  doubtful  whether  he  had  not  a 
dearer  title  than  that  of  deliverer,  now  entwined  her  arm  in  his,  and  led 
Wm  through  the  beautiful  grounds.  Every  spot  seemed  to  have  a charm 
in  her  sight,  which  she  pointed  out  to  her  companion  in  such  glowing 
terms,  that  it  fairly  riveted  his  attention.  He  gazed  on  her  with  delight, 
and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  hepreserved  his  incognito,  and  refrained 
from  saying,  “ Behold  your  brother!”  The  chance  of  a mistake  arising 
from  bestowing  that  epithet  on  the  wrong,  maiden  (for  he  had  observed 
two)  alone  silenced  him. 

They  conversed  freely  together  on  every  subject  that  rose  to  their  minds  | 


— on  the  beauties  of  nature;  and  then  passed,  by  one  bound,  to  nature’s 
God.  They  paused  there  for  a time — dwelt  on  the  power  and  attributes  of 
the  Deity,  on  his  unerring  wisdom  in  all  things,  on  the  beauty  of  religion, 
and  on  its  changing  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  whole  world. 

“ Surely,  signor,”  exclaimed  she,  in  answer  to  some  assertion  of  Julian 
de  Valmy ’s,  “you  do  not  believe  in  fate?” 

“ Lady,”  replied  Julian,  “ it  is  a -word  that  seems  to  startle  many  minds.” 
“ Ab,  signor,”  replied  she,  “ it  has  indeed  a fearful  sound,  for  to  what 
end  may  it  not  be  fatally  applied?  Must  every  villain  have  an  excuse  for  his 
actions,  by  saying,  ‘ It  was  my  fate?’  Because  I think  it  almost  impossible., 
signor,  to  have  a one-sided  fate,  for  such  I deem  yours  to  be.  Why  may 
not  the  murderer  say,  ‘ My  evil  spirit  urged  me  on,  and  I could  not  resist.’ 
Would  that  be  deemed  sufficient  excuse?  No;  let  us  rather  call  it  faith, 
and  then  I will  join  cordially  and  agree  with  you  that,  by  faith,  all  things 
work  together  for  our  good.  But  here  approaches  the  daughter  of  our 
host,  the  fair  Blanche  de  Valmy,  whose  beauty  is  praised  by  all.  Let  ns 
go  forward  and  meet  her.” 

Julian’s  dream  vanished.  The  fair  being-,  whose  hand  rested  on  his  arm, 
was  a stranger!  And  what  must  she  think  of  him  who  had  conversed 
with  her  as  a sister,  intending  to  surprise  her  by  the  final  announcement 
of  what  he  had  deemed  a fact.  Would  she  think  him  a lover,  or  was  it 
only  gratitude  that  sparkled  from  those  eyes?  A blush  tinged  the  cheeks 
of  the  fair  maiden  as  she  gazed  with  timidity  at  the  apparent  familiarity 
which  had  already  sprung  up  between  the  stranger  and  herself;  but  in  a 
few  moments  the  fair  friends  embraced,  and  a salutation  passed  between 
brother  and  sister. 

“ My  dear  Constance,”  exclaimed  Blanche  de  Valmy  to  her  friend,  “ l 
am  overjoyed  to  think  that  repose  has  restored  you  to  your  usual  health, 
and  1 beg  of  you,  signor,  to  consider  me  as  much  indebted  for  your  noble 
conduct  as  if  you  had  rescued  myself.” 

Julian  acknowledged  the  compliment  with  courtesy. 

“ And  the  count,  my  father,”  continued  the  maiden,  “ would  deem  it  an 
additional  obligation  if  you  would  favour  us  with  your  presence  at  a ball 
which  is  to  be  given  this  evening  in  honour  of  my  brother  Julian’s  return 
to  his  native  country,  after  an  absence  of  nearly  twelve  years.” 

“Fair  lady,”  replied  Julian,  smiling,  “ you  have  over-estimated  by  far 
that  which,  taken  in  its  true  sense,  was  only  a duty,  and  as  such,  the  act 
of  every  one.  I accept  your  kindness,  were  it  only  in  honour  of  your 
brother,  whom  I knew  in  England;  in  fact,  lady,  I was  his  most  intimate 
friend.  Many  a time  have  I heard  praises  in  favour  of  the  beauteous 
Blanche  de  Valmy  and  her  lovely  friend  Constance  Martelli.” 

The  fair  ladies  gazed  at  each  other  in  surprise,  and,  to  his  sight,  looked 
so  irresistibly  comic,  that  he  could  not  help  indulging  in  a hearty  laugh 
at  their  expense; 'but  seeing  by  this  act  that  their  surprise  was  changing  to 
anger,  he  gently  approached  them,  and  exclaimed,  “ Be  not  angry,  signoras, 
you  must  acknowledge  how  dear  I must  have  been  to  your  friend,  when  I 
assert  that  I am  Julian  de  Valmy!” 

#■****## 

Many  were  the  congratulations  which  Julian  received  at  this  announce- 
ment. The  aged  priest,  his  fair  sister,  and  her  lovely  friend  all  welcomed 
him— but  where  was  his  father?  Oh,  how  he  longed  to  be  strained  to  his 
father’s  bosom,  for  he  had  not  known  a father’s  care.  True,  also,  he 
remembered  not  his  mother;  yet  he  had  been  watched  over  by  an  en- 
dearing friend,  and  often  had  he  exclaimed,  “ Oh,  what  could  a mother 
have  been,  that  thou  hast  not  been  to  me!  thy  care  and  thy  vigilance  have 
protected  me  from  many  dangers!”  It  was  her  love  that  taught  his  young 
mind  to  soar  into  the  etherial  regions,  and  opened  a bright  and  vast 
prospect  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  his  immortal  nature.  It  was  there  he 
loved  to  dwell:  his  thoughts,  in  the  midst  of  gaiety,  would  wander  there, 
for  (and  he  fondly  cherished  the  idea  of  departed  friends  becoming  the 
guardians  to  those  they  loved,  who  wept  and  sorrowed  as  death  closed  their 
mortal  eyes  for  ever)  he  would  picture  that  dear  image  as  ever  hovering 
around,  to  protect  him  from  every  danger,  and  no  wonder  that  he  loved  to 
rest  his  thoughts  on  that  spot  where  she  he  so  truly  loved  now  dwelt 
in  heavenly  bliss — and  he  was  left  alone  to  sigh,  to  weep,  to  mourn.  Ah, 
these  were  the  associations  that  crowded  so  thickly  on  his  mind,  as  he 
asked  himself,  of  his  only  remaining  parent, — “Why  comes  he  not?  After 
twelve  years  of  absence  can  he  not  wish  to  behold  his  son?  Can  that 
period  of  time  have  estranged  a father’s  affections?  He  comes  not!”  No; 
Julian  knew  not  his  father,  for  with  arms  folded  on  his  breast  did  he  hastily 
pace  the  distant  chamber.  Did  he  think  with  joy  of  his  son’s  return? 
Anon,  dear  reader,  thou  shalt  be  able  to  judge  for  thyself,  for  we  cannot 
pause  now.  Time  beckons,  and  we  must  follow  its  directed  course. 

Chapter  VI. 

Know' st  thou  the  man  ? 

He  comes  to  tear  thee  from  life’s  dearest  blessings, 

And  coop  thee  up  in  yonder  convent. — The  Unfortunate. 

The  air  was  mild  and  grateful,  and  a refreshing  breeze  had  arisen,  which, 
at  every  fresh  gust,  played  through  tbe-dark  branches  of  the  pine  in  har- 
monious sounds,  and  added  a cooling  influence  to  the  warmth  of  the  summer 
sun,  which,  on  the  succeeding  morn,  shone  bright  and  beautiful.  A fair 
; maiden  was  gazing  forth  from  the  balcony  on  the  rippling;  of  the  polished 
1 lake  beneath.  The  transparent  beauty  of  Blanche  de  Valmy  (for  she  it 
was),  when  once  beheld,  would  ever  fix  an  impression,  almost  amounting  to 
a painful  one,  on  the  memory — such  a mixture  of  cloud  and  sunshine  played 
o’er  her  finely  sculptured  features,  at  once  betraying,  by  their  variableness. 
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the  very  index  to  her  mind.  Her  eyes  were  dark  and  piercing,  and 
beamed  brightly  forth  from  her  long  silky  lashes.  Such  eyes  as  would 
dazzle  while  they  commanded ; for  there  is,  in  my  mind,  a deep  undefinable 
mystery  in  the  eye  that  cannot  be  expressed, — there  is  more  true  meaning 
in  that  orb  than  can  be  indicated  by  any  other  feature.  Now  they  were 
mild,  for  the  dew  of  love  rested  upon  them,  softening'  their  influence  to  a 
tender  hue.  Anon  the  fiery  flashes  evinced  a bold  and  fearful  deter- 
mination and  resolution,  which  could  seldom  be  shaken.  She  was  formed 
for  extremes.  In  love,  tender,  yielding,  affectionate, — enthusiastically  so; 
for  it  was  no  idle  passion  with  her— once  loving,  and  her  whole  soul  was 
involved  and  dependent  on  the  fearful  cast.  In  hatred,  all  the  bitter 
feelings  of  her  nature  were  roused,  and,  like  a restless  torrent,  would  sweep 
all  before  them.  She  was  indeed  revengeful! 

“ Oh,  Ferdinand,”  she  exclaimed,  musingly,  “ would  to  Heaven  we  had 
never  met,  or  would  that  I had  never  loved  thee,  or  that  this  wild  throbbing 
of  my  heart  would  cease!  for  my  very  temples  seem  to  swell  almost  to 
bursting  when  I thus  ceaselessly  think  upon  thee!  Why  should  I thus 
love  and  adore  a being  who  can  never  be  mine,  yet  who,  I solemnly  swear, 
shall  never  be  another’s?  No,  no,  that  would  indeed  be  agony;  tor  he  has 
roused  a fearful  feeling  in  my  breast.  The  very  blood  in  my  veins  is 
not  more  dear  than  he  is — the  very  breath  of  my  existence  I would  yield  for 
his  sake.  Hut  I talk  wildly,  though  my  soul  will  still  dwell  on  him  with 
adoration.  Thou  must  beware,  Ferdinand  (for  it  is  a dreadful  burden), 
how  thou  triflest  with  it!  Ah!  what  noise  is  that — who  approaches?  My 
father  here!” 

The  Count  de  Yalmy  entered  as  she  spoke,  and,  after  kindly  saluting 
his  daughter,  seated  himself  by  her  side.  He  was  notan  aged  man,  though 
the  furrows  were  visible  in  his  once  noble  face,  and  a few  whitened  locks 
were  scattered  here  and  there.  His  whole  aspect  betokened  years  of 
trouble  or  remorse. 

He  gazed  earnestly  at  his  daughter  for  some  time,  and  then,  in  a low 
and  hollow  tone,  said,  “ Blanche,  rememberest  thou  thy  mother?” 

“ My  mother?  oh  yes!”  replied  the  maiden.  “ Can  I forget  one  who  was 
ever  so  kind  and  indulgent  to  me?  Bemember?  yes!  During  all  the  trials 
of  childhood  can  I trace  her  supporting  hand;  and  even  as  she  called  me 
to  her  bedside,  when  about  to  bid  adieu  to  this  world  for  ever,  did  her 
affections  ceaselessly  follow  me.” 

“ True,  ’ interrupted  the  count,  “ most  true;  and  it  is  respecting  her  that 
I would  speak.  Listen  to  me!  It  is  twelve  years  this  very  day  since  thy 
poor  mother  died;  but  knowing  (as  she  expressed  it)  the  dangers  and 
difficulties,  the  trials  and  temptations,  which  abound  in  ihis  world,  her  love, 
unceasing  as  you  acknowledge  it  to  have  been,  even  in  her  last  moments 
were  devoted  to  thy  future  welfare;  and  it  was  her  last  dying  wish  that 

thou  shouldst Blanche,  why  dost  thou  not  listen?  Aye,  I am  advised 

by  the  Holy  Father  to  accelerate  her  request;  and,  knowing  under  how  un- 
certain a tenure  our  life  is  held,  to  fulfil  at  once  her  desire  by  dedicating 
thee  to  God.” 

“Father,  father!”  shrieked  the  thunderstruck  girl,  “ never,  never  will  I 

attempt  to  be  that  hypocrite,  while ” 

“ Continue,  girl,  thy  disobedience!  AVhile  what?  Must  I finish  it  for  thee, 
(hen?  Whilst  thou  hast  debased  thyself — forgotten  thy  birth  and  the 
dignity  of  thy  sex,  lowered  thy  thoughts,  and  fancied  thyself  in  love  with 
a bandit,  a tiiief,  a robber  I But  no  more  of  this.  I forget  myself.  I will 
be  obeyed,  Blanche,  so  beware  how  thou  opposest  thine  obstinate  temper 
to  my  will.  Thwart  me  not,  and  in  a few  weeks  prepare  for  that  change 
which  is  for  thine  eternal  welfare.” 

This  was  uttered  in  a burst  of  passion,  for  the  count,  irritated  at  an 
opposition  which  to  him  was  so  unexpected,  gave  loose  to  the  natural  bent 
nt  his  feelings — totally  forgetting  the  assumed  mildness  which  his  hypocrisy 
deemed  the  more  subtle  cloak  to  his  hidden  wishes.  But  the  poor  girl  was 
terrified  at  his  words;  and,  with  irembling  awe,  knelt  to  him  till  the  tears, 
which  she  endeavoured  to  restrain,  burst  all  control.  She  wept,  she 
pleaded;  she  implored — she  prayed  of  him  to  alter  his  determination.  It 
was  in  vain.  He  burst  from  her,  unmoved  by  her  entreaties,  and  left  her, 
still  on  her  knees,  in  grief  and  sorrow — the  first  agony  which  had  over- 
whelmed her  young  heart,  and  washed  it  with  its  bitter  waters ! 

There  is  something  inexpressibly  touching  to  behold  a young  heart 
bowed  clown  in  misery,  and  to  know  it  is  ihe  first  print  of  that  finger,  that 
seldom  fails  to  work  for  itself  a deepened  channel.  The  unrestrained  flow 
oi  bitter  tears,  painful  sobbing,  and  violent  anguish,  are  its  principal 
attendants.  »'  But  why  attempt  to  describe  it?  Ye  who  know  what  it  is 
ior  a young  heart  to  be  robbed  of  its  virgin  bloom — to  see  its  bright  hopes 
wither  away  and  die,  and  where  once  all  was  joy,  to  find,  in  return,  a wild, 
cheerless,  barren  spot,  upon  which  the  eye  cannot  dwell  but  with  pain  and 
gnet— ye  alone  cau  know  the  feelings  with  which  Blanche  de  Valmy  now 
rose  from  her  kneeling  posture,  an  altered,  sad,  and  miserable  being! 

But,  alas!  it  was  but  as  fuel  for  her  wild  and  fearful  passions.  They  were 
now  aroused;  and  the  fire  of  resolution — dangerous  resolution — flashed 
’ rom  her  eyes.  The  blood  had  forsaken  her  cheeks,  and,  with  trembling 
voice,  she  thus  spoke — “Hypocrite!  you — who  drove  my  dear  mother  to 
the  grave  by  your  unkindness  and  cruelty — would  now  entomb  me  alive! 
In,  what  fearful  blasphemy  that  solemn  oath  would  be!  I will  not  take 
it.  Mo!  by  Heaven,  I 3wear  I will  not!  Let  him  pursue  his  cruelty,  but 
jet,  beware!  I am  not  so  tame  that  I should  bear  it  like  a coward.  His 
blood  flows  in  my  veins,  and  I possess  some  of  his  spirit  also.  My  mother, 
tu0'  but  11  °,  she  never  did  utter  it!  It  is  false:  a fabrication  raised  to 
teai  uie  from  him  I love — from  hope,  from  happiness,  and  joy  ! It  shall 
nm  be.!  1 yyi||  see’i.  Julian,  and  confess  all 


In  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  she  threw  a mantilla  over  her  head,  and 
then  wandered  in  search  of  her  brother.  She  first  sought  the  library — he 
j was  not  there — and  soon  issued  forth  into  the  gay  and  splendid  gardens 
which  we  have  already  faintly  described.  So  quiet,  so  calm,  so  beautiful 
did  all  appear,  that  it  shed  a corresponding  sensation  over  her  heart, 
accompanied  by  a sad  regret  that  she  soon  would  bid  adieu  to  alL  The 
tender  flowers  which  she  had  raised  and  supported  caught  her  view;  and 
the  sporting  of  her  favourite  fish  fell  like  grief  upon  her.  She  must  be 
severed  from  alii  The  dear  associations  of  her  youth — that  bright  and 
happy  period  of  her  life,  which  clung  so  tenaciously  to  these  familiar 
scenes — all  must  be  torn  from  her;  and  in  a dark  and  gloomy  cell  (such 
did  her  imagination  picture  it)  she  must  end  her  days.  She  trembled  at 
the  thought;  and  with  all  these  there  still  existed  a paramount  difficulty, 
and  that  was — she  loved.  It  was  this  that  made  her  loathe  the  idea;  and, 
robbed  of  this  bright  light,  she  thought  all  was  cheerless,  gloomy,  and 
desolate. 

She  leant  over  the  balustrade,  and  tears  came  to  her  relief,  for  her  heart 
seemed  overcharged  with  its  first  sorrow.  She  gazed,  forgetful  of  the 
intention  which  led  her  to  seek  that  spot;  and  would,  doubtless,  still  have 
continued  absorbed,  had  not  the  soft  notes  of  a guitar  fallen  upon  her  ear. 
“ Ah!  ’ exclaimed  she,  starting  from  her  reverie,  “ it  must  be  Ferdinand  I 
But,  no;  that  cannot  be — the  air  and  words  are  English.  Hark!” 

The  following  song  was  then  sung,  in  a melancholy  strain,  from  a small 
arbour  adjoining,  which  commanded  a view  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
scenes  in  the  province  of  the  Tyrol,  and  which  had  often  resounded  to 
the  notes  of  harmony  (for  which  that  country  stands  pre-eminent), 
though,  perhaps,  for  some  years  it  had  not  echoed  with  the  plaintive  melo- 
dies of  England,  one  of  which  the  musician  seemed  to  embody,  while  he 
sang  one  of  Dodsley’s  earliest  poetical  effusions : — 


One  kind  kiss  before  we  part, 

Drop  a tear,  and  bid  adieu  ; 
Though  weasever,  my  fond  heart, 
Till  we  meet,  shall  pant  for  you  ! 

Yet,  yet  weep  not  so,  my  love ! 

Let  me  kiss  that  falling  tear. 


Though  my  body  must  remove, 

Adi  my  soul  will  still  be  here. 

All  my  soul,  and  all  my  heart, 

And  every  wish  shall  pant  for  you  ; 
One  kind  kiss,  then,  ere  we  part. 
Drop  a tear,  and  bid  adieu  ! 


The  lady  Blanche  had  crept  silently  to  the  entrance  of  the  retreat,  and 
presented  herself  as  the  song  concluded.  The  musician  immediately  threw 
down  the  guitar,  and  the  next  moment  clasped  her  to  his  bosom.  “ I never 
knew  till  now,  dear  Blanche!”  exclaimed  Julian,  as  he  released  his  sister 
from  his  embrace,  “ how  dear,  how  sacred  is  a sister’s  love!  It  seems  to 
fill  up  the  vacuum  which  the  melancholy  incidents  in  my  life  have  caused 
with  fresh  and  lovely  flowers,  where  I thought  they  would  never  have 
blossomed  again.  It  is  something  for  which  my  heart  has  yearned,  which 
my  soul  has  longed  for;  and  to  thee,  then,  thou  dear  one,  be  all  the 
thanks !”  He  imprinted  a kiss  upon  her  cheek,  and  seated  her  by  his  side. 
He,  too,  was  pale,  sad,  and  thoughtful,  and  he  gazed  with  concern  upon 
the  apparent  misery  which  had  fallen  upon  his  sister’s  head.  From  that 
moment  he  forgot  his  own ; for  to  relieve  sorrow  in  others,  to  share  their  grief, 
and  to  sympathise  in  their  woes,  was  ever  one  of  the  most  prominent  traits 
in  his  character.  He  silently  dwelt  upon  her  features  for  a few  moments; 
then,  taking  her  hand  in  his,  he  said  abruptly,  “ Blanche,  something  pains 
thee  * some  grief  has  fallen  upon  thy  brow,  for  thou  dost  indeed  look  sor- 
rowful! - Cau  I presume;  nay,  dare  I offer  to  share  it  with  thee— or  canst 
thou  confide  it  to  my  care?  Dear  one,  what  is  it?” 

“Oh,  Julian!”  replied  Blanche,  encircling  his  neck  with  her  arms,  “I 
am  miserable  indeed  - very,  very  miserable;  for  all  my  happiness  is  blasted, 

and  I — I ” The  tears  choked  her  utterance,  and  she  wept  bitterly  and 

unrestrainedly  upon  her  brother’s  bosom. 

“ Nay,  do  not  weep,  sister  dear!”  exclaimed  Julian,  soothingly,  as  he  led 
her  forth  into  the  garden,  where  the  refreshing  breeze  soon  had  its  effect 
in  calming  the  violence  of  her  grief.  “ But  tell  me  all,  that  if  I cannot 
alleviate,  I may  at  least  share  thy  sorrow.  Is  my  father  the  cause?” 

“ He  is.  But  listen,  and  thou  shait  know  all  thy  sister’s  weakness.  It 
is,  as  probably  you  are  aware,  twelve  years  this  day  since  our  dear 
mother  died  (oh!  it  was  a fatal  day  for  me),  and  I was  left  alone  to  the 
protection  of  the  world — no  mother  to  guard  me  from  danger — no  curb  or 
check  to  my  wild  passions ! No  brother  had  I near  in  whom  to  repose  my 
troubles- none!  for  in  that  one  blow  all  was  taken  from  me.  A short 
time  afterwards,  our  father,  the  count,  had  occasion  to  travel  into  Switzer- 
land on  some  business  of  importance,  and  I became  his  companion.  Oh! 
well  do  I remember  it;  for,  on  the  close  of  a bleak  and  bitter  day— such, 
Julian,  as  I had  never  before  been  exposed  to — we  crossed  the  Alps.  Ail 
around  was  barren  and  desolate — not  one  bright  spot  to  cheer  us,  nor  a 
place  where  for  a few  moments  we  could  rest;  and  having  already  jour 
neyed  a long  and  dreary  way,  is  it  a wonder  I should  have  felt  weak  and 
exhausted?  We  had  ascended  the  last  ridge,  from  which  we  could  just 
perceive  our  long  wished-for  home.  I could  proceed  no  farther;  my  head 
swam,  and  I fell  insensible  to  the  ground.  There  was  no  cot  or  refuge  for 
leagues  around;  and  my  father — so  I learnt  from  the  guide  who  attended 
us — was  bewildered  and  distressed.  He  was  seldom,  if  ever,  kind  to  mo 
till  then;  for  his  nature  seems  sullen  and  mysterious 

“It  does,  truly,  Blanche,”  interrupted  Julian;  “and  I fear  he  is  too 
much  under  the  influence  of  that  wily  priest,  Father  Bedro;  for  since  my 
return  I have  not  seen  a smile  on  his  face.  He  welcomed  me  so  coldly, 
that,  had  it  not  been  for  thee,  I should  ere  this  have  trodden  the  English 
soil  again.” 

“ Had  not  Constance  Martelli  any  place,  then,  iu  your  mind  when  you 
resolved  to  stay?”  asked  Blanche,  archly,  of  him,  “ Bui  l see  I chafe  you. 
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Julian,  and  will  proceed.  On  that  night — for  the  mists  had  then  closed 
around  us — all  the  tenderness  of  my  father’s  nature  gushed  forth,  sweeping 
all  the  barriers  of  his  coldness  aud  reserve  aside.  He  lifted  me  from  the 
ground,  and  tried  to  revive  me,  but  in  vain;  and  as  I still  continued  insen- 
sible, he  became  like  one  bewildered,  and  rushed  to  and  fro,  shouting  for 
help.  Every  moment  he  returned  to  my  side,  calling  on  my  name  tenderly 
and  affectionately;  and  as  often  wildly,  and  in  the  utmost  despair,  shouting 
for  help.  Once  he  fancied  he  heard  an  answer  to  his  cry,  and  he  became 
almost  mad  from  joy.  But,  alas!  it  was  only  the  echo,  that,  resounding 
from  crag  to  crag,  seemed  to  mock  him.  The  guide,  who  held  me  in  his 
arms,  and  who  afterwards  described  it  all  to  me,  represented  him  as 
acting  like  a maniac,  and  calling  on  Heaven  to  kill  him,  if  by  that  it  would 
save  his  child.  Despair  lay  heavily  on  him,  and  after  another  wild  shout, 
he  sank  by  my  side  dispirited.  It  was  then  that  a faint  halloo  reached 
him — it  came  nearer  and  nearer,  till  at  last  assistance  reached  us,  and  we 
were  saved.  When  I awoke  it  was  in  a neatly  furnished  room.  I can  now 
speak  for  myself,  for  the  memory  of  that  period  of  my  life  flashes  so 
strongly  on  my  mind,  I shall  never,  never  forget ” 

“Ah,  I see!”  retorted  Julian;  “but.  you  need  not  blush  so  prettily  about 
it.  You  awoke — it  was  in  a brigand’s  retreat— handsome  preserver — 
gratitude,  and  such  like; — and  now  you  love  him!  Ha!  Nay,  Blanche,  1 
did  not  mean  to  pain  you,”  continued  he,  as  his  sister  drooped  her  head  in 
sadness,  and  seemed  truly  hurt;  for  he  had  unconsciously  sketched  the 
conclusion  of  that  romance,  and  spoke  it  in  a tone  of  levity  that  Blanche 
de  Valmy  felt  acutely;  and  she  blushed  with  fear  as  she  continued; — 

“ To  pass  over  that.,  Julian,  suffice  it  (o  say  I did  love  him,  and  do  now, 
deeply,  painfully— for  I fear  not  to  acknowledge  it— too  deeply  for  my 
own  happiness;  for  I am  to  be  torn  from  him,  from  all,  and  (unfit  as  I am!) 
to  enter  a convent!  Oh,  dear  Julian!”  exclaimed  she,  still  more  earnestly, 
at  the  same  time  kneeling  to  him,  “save  me!  For  the  love  of  Heaven, 
save  me  from  this  cruelty,  or  my  heart  will  break!” 

!>;,  lie  raised  her;  and  she  then  related  all  that  had  passed  concerning  it, 
and  which  we  have  already  laid  before  the  reader.  Julian  paused.  “ Ah, 
Blanche,  I know  not  what  to  answer.  Much  I grieve  for  thee— yet  nothing 
can,  in  my  mind,  excuse  disobedience  in  a child  to  a parent.  Sacred, 
solemn,  and  awful  as  I allow  the  responsibility  of  those  to  be  who  enter 
that  sacred  place — a convent,  still,  dear  one ! trust  in  Heaven,  and  then  all 
will  work  together  for  thy  good!  Is  it  for  mortal  beings  like  us  to  guess 
the  designs  of  Heaven?  No!  However  adverse  it  may  seem  at  present, 
none  can  answer  for  the  issue.  Therefore,  I still  advise  thee  to  yield  to 

this  strange  command.  Forgive  me  if  I offend  thee,  and ah!  Heaven 

bless  thee!” 

She  rushed  to  him  as  he  concluded,  and  they  embraced  fervently— she 
bad  resolved  to  obey  her  parent.  A calmer  spirit  shed  its  influence  over 
the  lovely  giri,  and,  as  they  continued  their  ramble, their  thoughts  bounded 
back  to  childhood.  They  wandered  on  happily,  for  the  present  was  for- 
gotten. They  dwelt  only  on  their  playful  gambols,  the  happy  incidents  of 
infancy— the  golden  days  of  our  life,  upon  which  we  can  in  after  years 
always  gaze  refreshed,  and  turn  with  pleasure  to  them  from  the  thought  of 
the  turbulence  and  cares  of  our  aged  life.  For  the  brightness  of  the  beam 
never  diminishes,  but  sheds  its  lustre  on  our  souls  even  in  the  pangs  and 
agonies  of  death! 

Chapter  VII. 

I cannot  but  remember  such  things  were, 

And  were  most  dear  to  me, — Macbeth. 

Julian  de  Valmy  had  been  told  by  his  sister,  during  their  secret  con- 
ference, that  he  was  much  beloved  by  the  fair  being  whom  he  had  rescued 
from  death.  It  has  always  appeared  to  me  singularly  strange  by  what 
mysterious  faculty  females  are  able  to  tell  when  others  love.  They  seem  to 
take  a delight  in  discovering  the  slightest  iota  of  our  secret  feelings  that  can 
at  all  approximate  to  their  all  absorbing  and  never  ending  infatuation — the 
mainspring  of  all  their  actions,  and  the  final  object  of  their  lives — love. 
They  care  not  in  their  secret  search  what  wounds  they  probe.  They  are 
blinded  by  their  insatiable  curiosity  to  the  misery  they  are  inflicting  on 
others,  which  too  often  ends  in  agony;  while,  if  left  free,  they  would  have 
bounded  with  joy  and  soared  into  realms  of  happiness  and  bliss!  For  the 
heart  will  not  willingly  be  enslaved — it  pines  under  shackles  however  light 
—it  saddens — it  sickens — and  dies. 

Gentle  reader!  do  you  believe  in  such  a thing  as  love  at  first  sight?  or 
do  you  think  it  must  undergo  a peculiar  process  of  friendship  first?  If  you 
do,  you  must  allow  me  to  tell  you  the  Italian  dames  do  not.  The  y are 
mads  for  iove — sudden,  quick,  and  energetic  in  their  feelings;  and  long 
before  you  fancy  you  have  kindled  a spark,  lo ! to  your  astonished  sight, 
appears  a bright  and  vivid  blaze.  Oh,  they  are  fearful  beings  to  love,  and 
still  more  fearful  if  they  hate  you — for  quickly  follows  their  deep  and  deadly 
revenge. 

With  these  preparatory  expressions  you  will  better  understand,  and  be 
able  to  follow  more  clearly  the  actions  in  the  succeeding  pages.  But  to 
return  to  our  tale.  Julian  do  V alrny  felt  a real  sympathy  with  that  fair  being 
who  had  derated  to  him  her  love — her  young  and  virgin  heart.  She  had 
risked  her  aufor  him  to  whom  it  belonged,  for  he  had  purchased  it  by  his 
devoted  conduct — by  his  noble,  generous,  and  successful  effort  in  rescuing 
her  from  the  grave.  His  heart  was  drawn  towards  her;  yet  so  subtlely  did 
he  clothe  its  real  feeling  with  many  pretended  and  intricate  coverings,  that 
no  wonder  he  forgot  his  proud  boast  of  a few'  preceding  weeks — “What 
care  I?  This  breast  will  remain  for  ever  unmoved,  be  it  attacked  ever  so 
strt  ngly.” 


Julian,  after  parting  from  his  sister,  walked  slowly  towards  the  mansion 
of  Constance  Martelli — for  she  was  an  orphan,  and  governed  solely  by  her 
confessor  aud  priest. 

The  day  was  mild  and  serene — nature  had  robed  herself  in  her  loveliest 
tints.  On  either  hand  w ere  vineyards  and  olive  groves.  The  clustering 
grape — the  ripening  berry — the  blue  vault  of  Heaven — and  the  calm 
refreshing  breeze,  all  tended  to  soothe  his  mind.  He  wms  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  nature,  and  woidd  often  gaze  upon  a scene  of  grandeur,  uncon 
scious  of  time’s  rapid  flight.  He  neared  the  city — the  domes  and  minarets, 
glistening  in  the  evening  sun,  casting  back  it  s reflected  beams  with  redoubled 
rigour.  He  was  gazing  upward,  when  a noble  eagle  caught  his  view, 
sailing  fearlessly  along  in  mid-air,  and  cleaving  with  rapid  strokes  the  a zure 
sky.  It  darted  wildly  forward,  as  if  revelling  in  its  happier  sphere;  but 
in  a few  moments,  a distant  shot  was  fired,  and  it  fell. 

“All!”  exclaimed  Julian,  “so  proud  one  moment,  the  next  wounded, 
bleeding,  and  helpless;  and  this  is  also  the  fate  of  man!” 

“ Beware  of  thine,  then!”  replied  a mysterious  voice,  apparently  near 
him;  “ it  may  be  thine,  too!” 

Julian  turned  at  the  sound,  but  could  perceive  no  human  being.  He 
laughed  at  his  own  folly,  and  pursued  his  way.  “It  must  have  been  my 
own  imagination,”  thought  he,  “ heated,  fiery,  and  romantic  an  it  is.” 

Almost  unaccountable  is  the  interest  which  an  Englishman  (and  Julian 
considered  himself  as  such)  finds  exciting  him  as  he  enters  the  ancient 
city  of  Verona,  with  its  noble  palaces,  its  splendid  paintings,  and  rare 
antiquities.  Yet  there  is  one  more  purely  natural  interest  in  it  —it  is  that 
wild  and  desolate  spot  which,  according  to  tradition,  is  pointed  out  as  the 
place  where  lie  entombed,  in  the  embrace  of  Death,  the  unfortunate 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  so  lastingly  perpetuated  by  our  immortal  bard.  The 
tomb  is  now  decayed ; yet  still  there  is  an  enchantment  clinging  to  it  which, 
like  the  retrospect  of  by-gone  days,  fills  us  with  sadness  coupled  with 
pleasure.  Looking  on  that  memento  of  these  unfortunate  lovers,  who  ha3 
not  Shakspeare  present  to  his  mind,  and  who  cannot  trace  them  from  the 
commencement  of  their  ill-fated  career  ? A small  distance  further  we  see 
the  mansion  of  the  Capulets;  and  at  that  balcony,  as  we  gaze,  we  can  almost 
fancy'  wre  hear  the  warbling  of  her  sweet  voice,  and — but  we  will  proceed 
no  further— it  is  only  a tradition,  alas  ! though  a pleasing  one. 

It  was  to  a large  mansion  on  the  borders  of  the  city  that  Julian  now 
bent  his  steps.  He  entered;  and  after  having  passed  through  a suite  of 
rooms — apparently  reception  ones — he  entered  the  boudoir  of  its  young 
and  lovely'  mistress,  who,  the  moment  he  wras  announced,  bounded  forward 
to  meet  him,  and  exclaimed — “ Oh  thanks,  Julian,  for  your  visit  ! This  is, 
indeed,  kind  of  yrou.” 

She  dismissed  her  attendants,  and  the  young  couple  remained  alone — 
fearful  situation  for  young  hearts  ! 

Bright  eyes  and  a lovely  smile  welcomed  him.  Her  fascinations  soon 
shed  their  inspiring  ray  around,  and  he  was  drawn  into  the  vortex,  without 
one  attempt  to  shun  it. 

He  seated  himself  by  her  side,  and  soon  displayed  his  brilliant  powrer3 
of  conversation.  He  charmed  her.  He  captured  her  imagination,  and 
her  poor  heart  was  gone.  He  was  too  happy  to  see  his  danger;  till 
Constance,  placing  her  small  hand  in  His,  whispered  the  question — “ Dear 
Julian,  have  you  ever  loved?” 

The  mysterious  wand  of  the  magician  could  not  sooner  have  dispelled  the 
enchantment  which,  by  his  wonderful  power,  he  has  raised,  than  that 
simple  question  did  the  charm  on  the  mind  of  Julian  de  Valmy'.  He  started 
from  his  seat,  folded  his  arms  proudly  on  his  bosom,  and  was  silent.  Ilia 
heart  throbbed  violently,  while  pain,  intense  pain,  shot  across  his  brow. 
That  question  dispelled  all  the  illusion.  Julian  saw  the  deceit  with 
which  he  had  so  artfully  endeavoured  to  conceal  his  actions,  and  his  heart 
and  feelings  now  stood  forth  in  their  true  colours.  He  found  it  was  but  a 
delusion — a sad  and  mocking  one  too;  for  he  often  had  asserted  that  those 
who  once  truly  loved  could  never  love  again.  He  fancied,  too,  the  sainted 
image  of  his  first  love  now'  floated  before  him,  w'arning  him  from  the  abyss 
upon  which  he  was  standing,  and  pointing,  with  her  finger,  to  his  sacred 
oath.  He  saw  it  registered.  lie  believed  her  come  to  reproach  him.  He 
bowed  his  head,  and  was  silent. 

The  poor  girl  saw  the  anguish  she  had  created,  aud  rising  from  the 
couch,  she  laid  her  hand  gently  on  his  shoulder,  and  said,  “Forgive  me, 
dear  and  noble  signor,  if  I have  involuntarily  pained  yrou;  for  rather  would 
I die  than  wound  the  feelings  of  my  brave  deliverer!  You  must  forgive 
me!  Indeed — indeed  you  must!” 

The  bright  drops  stood  in  her  eye  as  she  thus  gazed  upon  him. 
Forgive  her!  Oh!  what  so  natural,  yet  withal  so  weak  in  man,  to  yield 
to  the  tender  pleadings  of  a female  voice,  or  the  more  powerful  and  more 
eloquent  moisture  that  dwells  in  her  eye?  Who  could  refuse  forgiveness, 
backed  by  such  irresistible  arguments?  None! 

For,  too  convincing —dangerously  dear — 

In  woman's  eye , th'  unanswerable  tear ! 

That  weapon  of  her  weakness  she  can  wield, 

I'o  save,  subdue — at  once  her  spear  and  shield  : 

Avoid  it 

Byron  W'eli  knew’  its  influence  when  he  wrote  those  lines;  and  who  has 
not  had  occasion  to  echo  the  same  words?  Avoid  it — by  all  means  avoid 
it — if  you  can ! 

Julian  fell  under  its  influence.  It  was  a trying  moment  Those  beaming 
eyes,  glistening  through  her  tears,  gazed  so  tenderly  on  his  own,  that  he 
bent  his  head,  and  hi;  cheek,  whether  by’  accident  or  otherwise,  rested 
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against  her  own.  It  was  but  a moment!  The  word,  “Farewell!”  and  he 
was  gone ! 

The  chimes  of  midnight  struck  ryoti  his  ear  as  he  crossed  the  hall;  when 
the  servants,  with  most  profound  obeisance,  conducted  him  forth. 

“ The  young  count  will  soon  overstep  the  other  gallants  that  dangle 
after  the  hand  of  our  young  mistress,”  exclaimed  one  of  the  elder  servants. 

“Doubtless,  Jouberti,”  answered  the  other,  “ we  shall  have  a new 
master.” 

“ And,  perhaps,  lose  our  place,”  chimed  in  the  third;  “for  men  are  not 
so  dull  as  females;  and  what  we  call  our  perquisites  might — mind  you,  I 
only  say  might — be  stopped,  for  the  devil  himself  is  hardly  a match  for 
Jouberti.”  A laugh  followed  this  retort,  and  each  resumed  his  office. 

Julian  with  haste  pursued  his  journey  homeward.  It  was  late  ere  he 
arrived  at  his  father’s  mansion,  lie  was  about  to  sound  the  bell  for 
admittance,  when  a slight  noise  on  the  terrace  which  overlooked  the  lake 
attracted  liis  attention.  He  was  soon  on  the  spot,  when  he  immediately 
drew  his  sword,  and  exclaimed  aloud,  “Stand,  villain!  1 charge  thee, 
stand!  or  this  moment  is  thy  last!” 

(To  be  continued,.') 


THE  WANDERING  JEW. — A Romance,  bv  Eocene  Sue. 


EPILOGUE.-  Chapter  CLXXXIII. — Four  Years  Afterwards. 

Four  years  had  elapsed  3inee  the  preceding  events.  Gabriel  Ilennepont 
w rote  the  following  letter  to  the  Abbe  Joseph  Cliarpentier,  a worthy  curate 
of  the  parish  of  Saint  Aubin,  a little  village  of  Sologne : — 

“ Spring  Water  Farm,  June  2,  1836. 

“ My  dear  Joseph, — Intending,  yesterday,  to  have  written  to  you,  I had 
taken  my  seat  at  the  little  old  black  wood  table  you  are  so  well  acquainted 
with.  The  window  in  my  room  looks,  as  you  know,  over  our  farm-yard;  and 
as  I sit  at  my  table  I can  see  all  that  passes  there.  These  are  very  important 
preliminaries,  my  friend,  though  you  may,  perhaps,  smile  at  them.  How- 
ever, to  the  point. 

“ I had  just  seated  myself  at  my  table,  when,  looking  by  chance  out  of 
ray  open  window,  I beheld  a scene  that  you,  my  dear  Joseph,  who  are  so 
excellent  a painter,  would,  I am  sure,  have  made  a charming  picture  of. 

“It  was  just  sunset.  The  sky  was  beautifully  serene;  the  vernal  air 
was  warm,  and  fragrant  with  the  May-blossom  in  the  hedge  by  the  side  of 
the  little  rivulet  which  bounds  the  yard.  On  the  stone  bench,  beneath  a large 
pear-tree,  growing  close  to  the  barn- wall,  was  seated  Dagobert,  my  adopted 
father — the  noble,  honest  soldier,  to  whom  you  are  so  partial.  He  appeared 
to  be  very  pensive.  His  blanched  brow  was  bent  towards  his  bosom;  and, 
with  a careless  hand,  he  was  caressing  old  Surly,  whose  intelligent  head  was 
reposing  on  the  knees  of  his  master.  By  the  side  of  Dagobert  sat  his  wife 
— my  kind  adopted  mother — employed  in  needlework ; and  near  to  them, 
on  a stool,  was  Angela,  the  wife  of  Agricola,  suckling  her  youngest  child; 
while  the  gentle  Madelaine  had  the  eldest  on  her  knees,  and  was  teaching 
him  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

“Agricola  had  just  returned  from  the  field,  and  was  engaged  in  unyoking 
the  oxen;  but  struck,  undoubtedly,  like  myself,  with  the  group,  he  stood 
for  a moment  immoveable  while  contemplating  it,  w ith  his  hand  still  resting 
on  the  yoke  which  confined  the  powerful  but  docile  heads  of  hi3  two  large 
black  oxen.  I cannot  express  to  you,  my  friend,  the  enchanting  softness 
of  this  tableau,  warmed  by  the  last  rays  of  the  sun,  that  every  now  and 
then  were  intercepted  by  the  rustling  foliage. 

“ What  varied  but  affecting  types!  The  venerable  countenance  of  the 
soldier;  the  soft,  affectionate  face  of  my  adopted  mother;  the  fresh  and 
blooming  looks  of  Angela,  smiling  on  her  little  babe;  the  tender  melan- 
choly of  Madelaine,  occasionally  pressing  her  lips  on  the  fair  and  smiling 
cheek  of  Agricola’s  eldest  child;  and,  lastly,  Agricola  himself,  whose  manly 
features  seemed  to  reflect  his  upright,  gallant  soul. 

“Ah!  my  friend,  in  contemplating  this  union  of  beings  so  good,  so 
devoted,  so  noble,  so  loving,  and  so  dear  to  one  another,  dwelling  in  the 
solitude  of  a little  farm  in  our  poor  Sologne,  my  heart  was  raised  towards 
God  with  a feeling  of  unutterable  gratitude.  The  peaceful  family,  the  calm 
evening,  the  perfume  of  the  wood  and  wild  flowers  borne  upon  the  wind, 
the  profound  silence,  broken  only  by  the  gurgling  noise  of  the  little  water- 
fall contiguous  to  the  farm,  all  tended  to  create  in  my  heart  one  of  those 
bursts  of  soft  affection  that  we  sometimes  feel,  but  cannot  give  expression 
to.  You  well  understand  what  I mean,  my  friend — -you,  w’ho,  in  your  soli- 
tary wanderings  in  the  midst  of  your  immense  plains  of  rose-fields,  sur- 
rounded by  forests  of  pines,  so  often  feel  your  eyes  moistened,  without  the 
power  to  explain  the  melancholy,  soft  emotion — an  emotion  I have  also 
frequently  experienced  during  those  lovely  nights  spent  in  the  deep  soli- 
tudes of  America. 

“But,  alas!  a painful  incident  disturbed  the  serenity  of  this  picture. 
Suddenly,  I heard  the  wife  of  Dagobert  exclaim,  “ Dear  husband,  you  are 
weeping ! ” 

“At  thesewords,  Agricola,  Angela,  and  Madelaine  arose  with  one  accord, 
and  surrounded  the  soldier.  Anxiety  was  depicted  on  all  their  counte- 
nances; when  ho,  having  abruptly  raised  his  head,  there  were  visible  two 
tears,  which  had  rolled  down  ms  cheeks  on  to  his  white  moustache. 

“ ‘ It  is  nothing,  my  children,’  he  said,  in  a tone  of  emotion,  ‘ it  is  no- 
thing; but  this  is  the  1st  of  June,  and  it  is  four  years  since ’ He 

could  not  finish ; and  as  he  raised  his  hands  to  his  eyes  to  wipe  away  the 


tears,  a little  bronze  chain,  to  which  is  as  appended  a medal,  was  seen  in 
them. 

“ It  was  a precious  relic  to  him;  for,  four  years  before,  when  ahnustdymg 
with  grief  and  despair  for  the  loss  ol  tho  • i ■ range]  h m Ehav< 
mentioned  to  you,  he  found  around  the  neck  of  Marshal  Simon  -who  had 
met  his  death  in  a most  sanguinary  duel  — this  very  medal  his  children  hatl 
worn  for  so  long  a time. 

“ I descended  at  the  moment,  as  you  may  readily  suppose,  my  friend,  in 
order  to  endeavour  to  soothe  the  painful  recollections  of  the  worthy  man. 
By  degrees,  indeed,  his  sorrow  was  softened;  and  the  evening  passed  away 
in  calm  and  pious  melancholy.  You  cannot  imagine,  my  friend,  on  my 
return  to  my  room,  all  the  painful  thoughts  that  came  over  me,  on  reflecting 
on  those  past  circumstances,  from  w hich  my  memory  always  recoils  w ith  feai 
and  horror.  Then  came  across  my  mind  the  unhappy  victims  of  those  ter- 
rible and  mysterious  events,  which  can  never  now  be  penetrated,  on 
account  of  the  deaths  of  Father  d’A.  and  Father  Ii.,  and  the  incurable 
madness  of  Madame  Saint  D.,  all  of  whom  were  the  authors  or  accom- 
plices of  such  frightful  evils  — evils  now  for  ever  irreparable ; for  those  who 
were  sacrificed  to  such  fearful  ambition  would  have  been  the  pride  of  hu 
manity,  by  the  good  they  would  have  effected.  All,  my  friend,  had  you 
but  known  tlieir  noble  hearts!  Had  you  but  known  the  plans  of  splendid 
charity  of  that  young  girl,  whose  heart  was  so  generous,  whose  mind  was 
so  noble,  and  whose  soul  was  so  elevated!  The  evening  of  her  death,  and 
as  a prelude  to  her  magnificent  designs,  developed  in  a conversation  which 
I ought  not,  even  to  you,  to  reveal  the  secret  of,  she  confided  to  mo  a con- 
siderable sum,  saying,  with  her  usual  grace  and  kindness,  ‘ They  pretend 
they  can  ruin  me;  and  they  may,  perhaps,  be  able  to  do  so.  That  which  I 
now  give  to  you,  however,  will  be  saved  for  those  who  need  it.  Bestow  it , 
bestow  it  liberally;  diffuse  all  possible  happiness.  1 would  desire  to  inau- 
gurate my  bliss  in  a right  regal  manner.’ 

“ I do  not  know  whether  1 ever  mentioned  to  you,  my  friend,  that  in  con- 
sequence of. those  disastrous  events,  seeing  Dagobert  and  his  wife,  my 
adopted  mother,  reduced  to  poverty — the  gentle  Madelaine  unable  to  earn 
a sufficient  livelihood — Agricola  about  to  become  a father — and  myself 
dismissed  from  my  curacy,  and  haling  had  my  licence  taken  from  me,  for 
having  administered  the  succours  of  our  religion  to  a Protestant,  and 
prayed  for  the  sold  of  an  unhappy  man  who  had  been  driven  by  despair  to 
commit  suicide — that,  in  consequence  of  this  interdiction,  finding  myself 
without  resources,  for  the  calling  I had  adopted  prevented  me  from  re  - 
sorting indiscriminately  to  any  means  of  subsistence — I do  not  know 
whether  I ever  told  you  that,  after  the  death  of  Mademoiselle  Cardoville, 
1 thought  myself  authorised  to  devote  a very  small  portion  of  the  sum 
which  she  had  entrusted  me  with,  to  lay  out  in  good  works,  in  the  purchase 
of  this  farm  in  the  name  of  Dagobert. 

“ Yes,  my  friend,  such  was  the  origin  of  my  fortune.  The  farmer  to 
whom  these  few  acres  belonged  taught  us  the  elements  of  our  agricultural 
education,  and  our  skill  and  a few  good  practical  books  completed  it. 
From  being  an  excellent  mechanic  Agricola  has  become  a capital  farmer; 
and  I have  endeavoured  to  imitate  him,  as  1 have  not  thought  it  derogatory 
to  put  my  hand  to  the  plough;  for  this  healthy  labour  is  trebly  holy,  and 
it  is  still  serving  and  glorifying  God  to  fructify  the  earth  he  lias  eieated. 
Dagobert,  as  soon  as  his  griefs  were  a little  appeased,  gave  the  sup- 
port of  his  strength  to  this  rural  and  salubrious  life.  During  his  exile  in 
Siberia  he  had  brought  his  hand  in  as  a labourer.  Finally,  my  kind 
adopted  mother,  the  excellent  wife  of  Agricola,  and  Madelaine  undertook 
the  interior  management;  and  God  has  blest  our  little  community — alas! 
too  deeply  experienced  in  misfortune,  and  glad  to  seek  in  solitude  and 
hard  labour  in  the  fields  a peaceful  innocent  life,  and  an  oblivion  of  their 
heavy  sorrows. 

“ Sometimes  you  have  yourself  been  enabled,  in  our  w inter  evenings,  to 
appreciate  the  delicate,  soft,  lovely  mind  of  Madelaine,  the  uncommon 
poetical  skill  of  Agricola,  the  noble  feeling  of  his  mother,  the  sound  sense 
of  his  father,  and  the  natural  and  exquisite  grace  of  Angela;  and  you  may, 
therefore,  judge,  my  friend,  if  it  could  be  possible  to  form  a more  delightful 
society.  How  many  long  winter  evenings  have  we  spent  round  a fire  of 
sparkling  vine-wood,  reading  in  turn  or  commenting  on  some  books  which 
are  always  new',  imperishable,  and  divine— which  enlarge  the  soul,  while 
they  warm  the  heart!  What  delightful  chit-chats  we  have  prolonged  even 
till  night  was  far  advanced!  And  then  the  pastoral  effusions  of  Agricola, 
the  modest  literary  contributions  of  Madelaine;  and  the  pure,  fresh  notes 
of  Angela,  uniting  with  the  manly,  thrilling  voice  of  her  husband,  in  thoso 
ballads  of  simple  and  native  melody!  Then,  again,  the  stories  told  by  Da- 
gobert in  his  energetic,  picturesque,  soldier-like  style;  and  the  gaiety  of 
the  children  in  their  gambols  with  Surly,  W'ho  rather  lends  himself  to  their 
pastimes  than  takes  part  in  them— au  affectionate,  intelligent  creature,  who 
seems  always  to  be  looking  for  some  one,  as  Dagobert  says,  who  knows  him 
well!  And  he  is  right.  Yes,  those  two  angels,  to  whom  he  was  so  faithful 
a guardian,  it  is  those  whom  he  regrets! 

“ But  do  not  imagine,  my  friend,  that  our  happiness  renders  us  forgetful. 
No,  no!  not  a day  passes  but  the  names  of  those  who  are  dear  to  our 
hearts  are  pronounced  with  pious  and  affectionate  respect.  And  likewise 
those  painfid  recollections  which  they  recal,  hovering  round  about  us,  give 
to  our  calm  and  happy  life  that  cloud  of  soft  melancholy  which  has  so 
often  struck  you.  Undoubtedly,  my  friend,  such  a life,  limited  to  tho 
family  circle,  and  not  beaming  without  for  the  well-being  and  amelioration 
of  our  brethren,  is,  perhaps,  a happiness  ol  too  selfish  a nature.  But,  alas! 
our  means  are  very  circumscribed;  and  although  tho  poor  always  find  a 
place  at  our  frugal  table,  and  a shelter  under  our  roof,  we  arc  compelled  to 
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renounce  all  enlarged  views  of  brotherly  action.  The  limited  revenue  of 
our  farm  is  barely  sufficient  for  our  own  necessities. 

"Alas!  whenever  these  thoughts  intrude  themselves  upon  me,  despite 
the  regTets  they  occasion,  I do  not  blame  myself  for  the  resolution  I took 
to  abide  faithfully,  sacredly,  and  irrevocably  by  my  oath  of  honour,  to 
renounce  that  fortune  which  had  become  enormous,  alas ! by  the  death  of  all 
my  co-heirs.  Yes,  I considered  I was  acting  rightly,  and  fidfilling  a great 
duty,  in  instructing  the  guardian  of  that  treasure  to  reduce  it  to  ashes, 
rather  than  see  it  fall  into  the  hands  of  people  who  ■would  have  made  so 
execrable  a use  of  it,  or  perjuring  myself,  by  revoking  a donation  made  by 
me,  freely,  voluntarily,  and  sincerely.  And  yet,  when  I think  of  the 
realization  of  those  magnificent  designs  of  my  ancestor — that  admirable 
Utopia,  practicable  only  by  such  immense  resources,  and  which  Mademoi- 
selle Cardoville,  before  those  afflicting  events,  thought  to  realize,  with  the 
concurrence  of  M.  Hardy,  Prince  Djalroa,  Marshal  Simon,  his  daughters, 
and  myself — when  I think  of  the  dazzling  focus  of  living  strength  of  all 
descriptions,  that  such  an  association  would  have  displayed — when  I think 
of  the  immense  influence  its  rays  would  have  shed  over  the  happiness  of 
the  whole  human  race,  my  indignation,  my  horror,  my  hatred,  as  an  honest 
man  and  a Christian,  are  augmented  against  that  abominable  society, 
whose  nefarious  conspiracies  crushed  in  the  bud  so  beautiful,  so  mag- 
nificent, so  fruitful  a future! 

“ Of  all  these  splendid  projects,  what  now  remains?  Seven  tombs!  For 
mine  also  is  prepared  in  that  mausoleum  which  Samuel  has  erected  on  the 
site  of  the  house  in  New  St.  Francis  Street,  and  of  which  he  has  con- 
stituted himself  the  guardian — faithful  even  to  the  last! 

****** 

"I  had  proceeded  thus  far  with  my  letter  when  I received  yours.  And, 
so,  after  having  forbidden  you  to  see  me,  your  bishop  has  even  prohibited 
your  future  correspondence  with  me?  Your  affectionate,  painful  regrets 
have  deeply  affected  me,  my  friend.  We  have  often  discussed  the  eccle- 
siastical discipline,  and  the  absolute  power  of  the  bishops  over  us,  poor 
dependents  of  the  clergy,  abandoned  to  their  mercy,  without  support  and 
without  appeal.  It  is  very  painful;  but  it  is  the  law  of  the  church,  my 
friend,  and  you  have  sworn  obedience  to  that  law.  You  must,  therefore, 
submit  yourself,  as  I submitted  myself.  An  oath  is  always  sacred  to  a 
man  of  honour. 

“ My  poor,  kind  Joseph!  I wish  that  you  may  experience  the  consola- 
tions that  remain  to  me  after  having  broken  off  those  relations  that  were 
so  dear  to  me.  But  hold!  I am  too  deeply  affected  I am  suffering.  Oh, 
yes!  too  much — for  I know  what  you  must  feel.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to 
continue  this  letter.  I shall  perhaps  express  myself  too  bitterly  against 
those  whose  orders  we  are  bound  to  respect. 

“ Since  it  must  be  so,  this  letter  will  be  my  last.  Adieu,  a ffectionately 
adieu,  my  friend.  Once  more,  and  for  ever,  adieu!  I am  broken-hearted. 

“ Gabriel  Bennepont.” 

Chapter  CLXXXIV. — The  Redemption. 

It  was  break  of  day.  A rosy  glimmer,  almost  imperceptible,  was  begin- 
ning to  dawn  in  the  east;  but  the  stars  were  still  shining  and  twinkling 
with  light  in  the  azure  zenith.  The  birds,  awakening  beneath  the  fresh 
foliage  of  the  large  trees  of  the  valley,  were  preparing,  by  solitary  warb- 
lings,  for  their  morning  concert.  A light,  whitish  vapour  was  ascending 
from  the  long  grass,  bathed  in  the  nocturnal  dew;  while  the  smooth  and 
limpid  surface  of  a large  lake  reflected  the  grey  dawn  on  its  deep  blue 
mirror.  Everything  betokened  one  of  those  gladsome,  warm  days  at  the 
commencement  of  summer.  Midway  towards  the  upper  side  of  the  valley, 
and  facing  the  east,  stood  a cluster  of  old  moss-covered  willows,  which  had 
been  hollowed  by  time,  and  whose  rough  bark  was  almost  hidden  beneath 
the  clinging  shoots  of  wild  honeysuckle  and  bell-  flowers  of  all  colours. 
This  cluster  of  old  willows  formed  a sort  of  natural  shade;  and  on  their 
gnarled,  enormous  roots,  which  were  covered  with  a thick  moss,  were 
seated  a man  and  a woman,  whose  blanched  hair,  deeply  furrowed  cheeks, 
and  bended  bodies  bespoke  extreme  old  age.  And  yet  this  woman  had 
very  recently  been  young  and  handsome,  and  her  pale  brow  had  been 
adorned  with  long  black  hair.  And  the  man,  also,  but  lately  had  been  in 
the  full  vigour  of  health.  From  the  spot  where  this  man  and  woman  were 
seated,  might  be  seen  the  valley,  the  lake,  the  woods,  and  beyond  the 
woods,  the  rugged  summit  of  a high,  bluish  mountain,  behind  which  the 
sun  was  just  rising.  This  picture,  half- obscured  in  the  misty  light  of  the 
grey  morning,  was  at  the  same  time  pleasing,  melancholy,  and  solemn. 

“ Oh,  sister!”  said  the  old  man  to  the  woman,  who,  like  him,  was  reclining 
in  the  rustic  shelter  formed  by  the  knot  of  willows,  “ oh,  sister ! how  fre- 
quently, for  many  ages  past,  has  the  hand  of  the  Lord  launched  us  into 
infinite  space,  that,  sundered,  we  might  traverse  the  world,  from  one  pole 
to  the  other!  How  often  have  we  witnessed  this  awakening  of  nature, 
with  feelings  of  incurable  grief ! Alas ! another  day  was  before  us  or  our 
journeyings,  from  the  opening  dawn  to  sunset— -a  day  uselessly  added  to 
those  that  were  past,  and  which  in  vain  swelled  the  number  of  them,  since 
death  was  always  fleeing'  from  us!” 

“ But,  oh,  happiness!  for  some  time  past,  brother,  the  Lord  in  his  mercy 
has  willed  that,  like  hi3  other  creatures,  every  succeeding  day  should  bring 
us  a step  nearer  to  the  grave.  Glory  to  him  ! glory  to  him!” 

“ Glory  to  him,  sister!  for  since  yesterday,  when  his  will  brought  us 
together,  I have  felt  that  indescribable  languor  which  can  only  be  occa- 
sioned by  the  approach  of  death.” 

“ And  like  you,  my  brother,  I have  felt  my  strength,  which  was  pre- 
viously fading  me,  gradually  becoming  weaker,  by  a gentle  exhaustion. 


Undoubtedly,  the  end  of  our  existence  is  drawing  nigh.  The  anger  of  the 
Lord  is  appeased.  ’ 

“ Alas!  my  sister,  beyond  a doubt,  also,  the  last  remaining  member  of  my 
persecuted  race  is  about,  by  bis  approaching  death,  to  accomplish  our  release; 
for  the  will  of  God  has  at  length  manifested  itself,  and  I shall  be  pardoned 
when  the  last  of  my  family  has  disappeared  from  the  earth.  To  that  one 
— the  holiest  among  the  holy — has  been  reserved  the  grace  of  accomplishing 
my  redemption — he  who  has  done  so  much  for  the  salvation  of  his 
brethren.” 

“ Oh,  yes,  my  brother,  he,  who  has  suffered  so  much — he,  who,  without 
complaining,  has  drained  so  many  bitter  cups,  has  borne  so  many  crosses — 
he,  who,  a minister  of  the  Lord,  has  been  the  image  of  Christ  upon  earth 
— he  ought  to  be  the  final  instrument  of  this  our  redemption!” 

“Yes;  for  I feel  assured  that  at  this  moment,  sister,  the  last  of  ray 
family,  that  submissive  victim  of  a slow  persecution,  is  on  the  point  of 
resigning  his  angelic  soul  to  God.  Thus,  even  to  the  last.  I shall  have 
been  fatal  to  my  accursed  race.  Lord,  Lord!  if  thy  mercy  be  great,  thine 
anger  has  been  great  also !” 

“Courage!  and  hope!  my  brother.  Reflect,  that  after  expiation  comes 
pardon,  and  after  pardon  reward.  The  Lord  has  punished  in  you  and 
your  posterity  the  artisan  made  sinful  by  evil  and  injustice;  he  lias  said  to 
you—1  Go  on!  go  on!  without  intermission  or  repose,  and  thy  march  shall 
be  vain!  And  each  night,  in  throwing  thyself  on  the  hard  ground,  thou 
shalt  be  no  nearer  thine  end  than  thou  wert  in  the  morning,  when  thou 
didst  recommence  thine  eternal  course!’  Thus,  also,  for  how  many 
centuries  have  pitiless  men  said  to  the  labourer,  ‘Work!  work ! work! 
without  intermission  or  repose,  and  thy  labours,  fruitful  to  all  the  world 
besides,  shall  be  unproductive  to  thee.  And  each  night  that  thou  castesf 
thyself  on  the  hard  ground,  thou  shalt  be  no  nearer  to  the  attainment  of 
rest  and  remission  than  thou  wert  in  the  morning  on  thy  return  to  thy  daily 
toil;  and  thy  wages  shall  be  barely  sufficient  to  sustain  this  life  of  pain, 
privation,  and  misery.’” 

“Alas!  alas!  and  will  it  always  be  thus?” 

“No,  no,  my  brother!  instead  of  mourning  over  those  of  your  race, 
rejoice  over  them ; for  since  the  Lord  willed  that  their  deaths  should  be 
necessary  to  your  release,  the  Lord,  in  redeeming  in  you,  the  artisan 
accursed  by  heaven,  will  also  redeem  the  artisan  accursed  and  feared  by 
those  who  have  subjected  him  to  such  an  iron  yoke.  In  short,  my  brother, 
the  time  is  drawing  near — the  time  is  at  hand — the  mercy  of  the  Lord  will 
not  be  limited  to  us  alone.  Yes;  I repeat,  that  through  us  both  woman 
and  the  modern  slave  shall  be  ransomed.  The  trial  has  been  a painful 
one,  my  brother;  for  more  than  eighteen  centuries  it  has  endured,  but  it 
will  endure  no  longer!  Look,  my  brother,  look  towards  the  east,  and 
behold  that  rosy  light,  which  is  gradually  diffusing  itself  through  the 
firmament,  and  speedily,  in  the  same  manner,  will  a new  sun  of  emancipa- 
tion diffuse  itself — a peaceful,  holy,  enlarged,  salutary,  fruitful  emancipa- 
tion, which  shall  shed  its  brightness  and  vivifying  warmth  upon  the  world, 
like  that  of  the  luminary  which  is  about  to  gild  the  skyl” 

“Yes,  yes,  my  sister,  I feel  it — I am  assured  of  it!  Your  words  are 
prophetic!  We  shall  close  our  wearied  eyes,  in,  at  least,  beholding  the 
dawn  of  this  day  of  deliverance — a beautiful  and  splendid  day  like  that 
which  is  now  about,  to  break.  Oh!  no,  no!  I now  shed  no  other  tears  than  I 
those  of  pride  and  glory  for  those  of  my  kindred,  who  have  died,  perhaps,  l 
to  insure  this  ransom.  Those  holy  martyrs  to  humanity,  who  have  been 
sacrificed  by  the  eternal  enemies  of  humanity;  for  the  ancestors  of  those 
wretches  who  blasphemed  the  sacred  name  of  Jesus,  in  bestowing  it,  on 
their  society,  wen-  the  Pharisees — those  false  and  unworthy  priests  whom 
Christ  himself  condemned.  Yes,  glory  to  those  descendants  of  my  family, 
for  having  been  the  last  martyrs  sacrificed  by  these  abettors  of  every 
species  of  slavery  and  despotism — these  merciless  enemies  to  the  liberation 
of  those  who  desire  to  think,  and  who  no  longer  desire  to  suffer — of  those 
who  wish  to  enjoy,  like  the  children  of  God,  the  gifts  which  the  Creator 
has  so  munificently  bestowed  on  the  whole  human  race!  Yes,  yes,  the  time 
is  at  hand  that  shall  terminate  the  reign  of  these  modern  Pharisees — these 
false  priests,  who  lend  their  unholy  support  to  the  unmerciful  selfishness  of 
the  strong  against  the  weak,  in  daring  to  maintain,  in  the  very  face  of 
those  inexhaustible  treasures  of  the  Creation,  that  God  has  made  mankind 
for  grief,  for  wretchedness,  and  misery — these  false  priests,  who,  as  the 
advocates  of  every  oppression,  would  wish  to  bend  to  the  ground  the  head 
of  every  creature  in  humiliation,  ignorance,  and  wretchedness.  No,  no! 
let  him  lift  up  his  head  proudly.  God  has  created  man  worthy  of  his 
own  image — intellectual,  free,  and  happy.” 

“ Oh,  my  brother!  your  words  also  are  prophetic!  Yea,  yes;  the  dawn  || 
of  that  glorious  day  is  approaching,  and  will  approach  like  the  breaking  of  1 
this  day — which,  by  the  mercy  of  God,  is  to  be  the  last  of  our  earthly  life.”  ! 

“Yes!  the  last,  my  sister!  for  I do  not  know  what  kind  of  sensation  is 
now  gaining  upon  me.  It  seems  as  though  all  that  is  material  in  me  is 
dissolving;  and  I feel  the  deep  aspirations  of  my  soul,  which  appears  to  | 
wish  to  soar  towards  the  sky.” 

“ My  brother,  my  sight  is  becoming  dim,  and  it  is  with  difficulty  I per- 
ceive, through  my  half-closed  eyelids,  that  light  in  the  east  which  was  but 
now  so  bright.” 

“My  sister,  it  is  through  a confused  mist,  that  I behold  the  valley,  the 
lake,  and  the  woods.  My  strength  is  failing  me !” 

“ My  brother,  blessed  be  God!  the  moment  of  our  eternal  rest  is  ap- 
proaching.” 

“Yes;  it  is  coming  on,  my  sister;  the  blessing  of  eternal  sleep  is  taking 
possession  of  all  my  senses.” 
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“ Oh,  happiness,  brother!  I am  dying!” 

“ Sister,  my  eyes  are  closing.  Pardoned!  pardoned!” 

“ Oh,  my  brother,  may  the  like  divine  redemption  be  extended  to  all 
those  who  are  suffering  upon  this  earth!” 

“Dio  in  peaee,  my  sister!  The  dawn  of  this  great  day — the  sun  is 
rising — behold !” 

“ Oh!  blessed  be  God!” 

“ Oh!  blessed  be  God!” 

****** 

And  at  the  moment  these  two  voices  ceased  for  ever,  the  sun  appeared, 
radiant  and  dazzling,  and  overspread  the  valiey  with  its  rays. 

Chapter  CLXXXV. — Conclusion. 

Our  task  is  over — our  work  is  finished.  We  know  how  very  incomplete 
and  imperfect  our  labours  have  been;  we  know  how  very  deficient  they 
are  in  respect  to  style,  plot,  and  character;  but  we  claim  the  right  to  say 
of  them  that  they  are  honest,  conscientious,  and  sincere. 

During-  the  course  of  the  publication  of  this  work  it  has  been  pursued 
with  hateful,  unjust,  and  virulent  attacks;  it  has  also  encountered  severe, 
harsh,  and  sometimes  angry,  though,  we  believe,  honest  criticism. 

The  fierce,  hateful,  unjust,  and  virulent  attacks  have  amused  us,  for  the 
'■cry  reason — -and  we  confess  it  in  all  humility — for  the  very  reason  that 
they  have  fallen  upon  us  in  the  shape  of  anathemas  from  the  height  of 
certain  episcopal  chairs.  These  amusing  displays  of  anger,  these  anathe- 
matising buffooneries,  which  have  been  thundered  upon  us  for  more  than  a 
year,  are  too  entertaining  to  make  us  wrathful,  beiug  no  more  than  an 
excellent  display  of  a well-wrought  comedy  of  clerical  habits  and  manners. 
We  have  been  delighted,  highly  delighted,  with  this  comedy  we  have 
laughed  at  and  enjoyed  it;  and  it  only  now  remains  to  us  to  express  our 
very  hearty  thanks  to  those  who,  like  the  witty  Moliere,  have  been  both 
the  authors  and  actors  of  it. 

As  to  the  criticisms — bitter  and  harsh  as  they  may  have  been — we 
accepted  them  freely,  whenever  they  related  to  the  literary  part  of  our 
work;  and  frequently  endeavoured  to  profit  by  the  advice  rather,  perhaps, 
too  severely  administered  in  them.  Our  humble  deference  to  the  opinions 
of  those  more  judicious,  more  matured,  anc!  more  correct  than  kindly -inten- 
tioned  and  sympathising  minds,  has,  we  fear,  a little  disconcerted,  envenomed, 
and  angered  those  very  minds  themselves — which  we  the  more  regret,  as 
having  profited  by  their  criticisms.  It  is  always  unpleasant  to  offend 
those  who  have  obliged  us,  even  though,  in  doing  so,  they  had  hoped  to 
have  annoyed  us. 

A fewwords  more  as  to  assailants  of  a different  and  much  more  dangerous 
description.  These  latter  have  accused  us  of  having  appealed  to  the  pas- 
sions, by  marking  out  for  public  animadversion  all  the  members  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus. 

This  is  our  answer.  It  is  now  indisputably  beyond  a doubt,  and  demon- 
strated by  literal  passages  submitted  to  the  most  incontestible  proofs,  from 
Pascal  even  to  our  own  times — it  is  clear,  we  say,  from  those  very  pas- 
sages, that  the  theological  works  of  the  most  approved  members  of  the 
Society  of  J esus  contain  excuses  for,  or  justification  of, 

Robbery,  Adultery,  Violation,  and  Murder!!! 

And  it  is  also  equally  proved  that  the  most  filthy,  disgusting  works, 
authorised  by  the  reverend  fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  have  been 
more  than  once  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  young  pupils.  This  latter  fact 
being  established,  and  proved  by  a careful  examination  of  their  contents — 
and  having  been,  moreover,  very  recently,  solemnly  demonstrated,  in  a. 
speech  replete  w ith  grandeur,  sound  reasoning,  and  enlarged  and  gene- 
rous eloquence,  delivered  by  the  Advocate-general,  Dupaty,  in  the  pro- 
ceedings against  the  learned  and  honourable  M Busch,  of  Strasburg — how 
did  we  proceed?  Taking  it  for  granted  that  the  members  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus  were  governed  by  the  detestable  principles  of  their  acknowledged 
theologists,  and  that  they  regulated  their  catechism  and  their  rudiments 
according  to  their  spirit  and  the  letter  of  those  abominable  books,  we 
merely  put  in  action,  in  motion,  in  relief,  in  flesh  and  blood,  these  detest- 
able doctrines.  Nothing  more — nothing  less.  We  never  insinuated  that 
all  the  members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  had  had  the  base'ness,  the  audacity, 
or  the  infamy  to  employ  the  dangerous  weapons  which  were  contained  in 
the  black  arsenal  of  their  order.  All  that  we  attacked  was  the  abominable 
spirit  of  the  constitution  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  as  developed  in  the  books 
of  their  authorised  theologists.  W e need  scarcely  say  more,  since  popes, 
kings,  nations,  and,  latterly,  France  itself,  have  expressed  their  abhorrence 
of  the  horrible  doctrines  of  this  society,  by  expelling  its  members,  or  dis- 
solving their  association.  We  have  done  nothing  more  than  present,  under 
a new  form,  facts  and  evidences  that  have  been  for  a long  time  attested 
and  of  public  notoriety.  Having  said  thus  much,  we  will  proceed. 

We  have  also  been  reproached  with  exciting  rancour  in  the  minds  of  the 
poor  against  the  neb,  and  with  increasing  the  venomous  envy  w'hich  the 
sight  of  the  luxury  of  wealth  engenders  in  the  bosom  of  the  unfortunate. 
To  this  we  reply,  that  we  have,  on  the  contrary,  endeavoured,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Adrienne  Cardoville,  to  embody  that  portion  of  the  aristocracy 
ot  rank  and  fashion  who,  as  well  by  a noble  and  generous  impulse  as  by 
experience  of  the  past  and  foresight  of  the  future,  extend,  or  endeavour  to 
extend,  a kind  and  brotherly  hand  to  all  those  who  are  suffering  — to  all 
those  who  preserve  their  integrity  in  misfortune,  and  to  all  those  who 
make  themselves  estimable  by  labour.  Is  it,  in  short,  to  sow  the  seeds  of 
dissension  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  by  exhibiting  Adrienne  Cardo- 


ville—the  handsome  and  wealthy  lady  of  rank — not  only  calling  Made- 
lame  her  sister,  but  treating  her  like  one,  while  the  latter  is  only  a poor, 
wretched,  and  infirm  work-girl?  Is  it  exciting  the  workman  against  his 
employer,  by  exhibiting  M.  Francis  Hardy  as  establishing  the  first  founda- 
tions of  association?  No!  On  thecontrary,  we  have  becu  endeavouring  to 
effect  the  approximation  and  reconciliations  of  the  two  classes  placed  at  the 
extremities  of  the  social  scale;  for  it  is  now  more  than  three  years  since  we 
wrote  these  words : — If  the  rich  hut  /.new  ! We  have  said,  and  we  repeat,  that 
the  miseries  of  the  poor  are  frightful  and  innumerable — that  the  masses 
are  becoming  more  and  more  enlightened  as  to  their  rights,  but  still  con- 
tinue calm,  patient,  and  resigned,  and  merely  ask  that  those  who  govern 
them  should  consider  of  some  means  for  ameliorating  their  deplorable 
position,  which  is  daily  becoming  more  aggravated  by  the  confusion  and 
pitiless  competition  existing  in  trade.  Yes,  we  have  said,  and  we  repeat, 
that  an  honest  and  industrious  man  has  a right  to  that  work  which  shall 
yield  him  sufficient  wages. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  prove  the  cruel  inadequacy  of  the  wages  which 
are  given  to  women,  and  the  horrible  consequences  of  that  inadequacy.  We 
have  demanded  further  guarantees  against  the  facility  with  which  any  one 
may  be  confined  in  a mad-house.  We  have  asked  that  the  mechanic  may 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  some  law  in  reference  to  hail;  for  if  lie  cannot  obtain 
bail  to  the  extent  of  five  hundred  francs  (£20),  which  it  is  almost  impossible 
he  should  be  able  to  get,  he  loses  that  liberty  which  is  more  essential  to  him 
than  to  any  one  else,  as  his  family  are  dependent,  very  frequently,  on  his 
labour,  wdiich  he  cannot  exercise  in  prison;  and  we  would  propose  that 
the  surety  should  be  lowered  to  from  sixty  to  eighty  fraucs,  which  is  about 
the  average  of  a month’s  work.  And,  finally,  we  have,  in  endeavouring 
to  render  practicable  the  organisation  of  a common  house  for  workpeople, 
shewD,  v.-e  trust,  what,  immense  advantages,  even  with  an  abatement  from 
their  wages,  insufficient  as  they  may  be,  the  working  classes  would  obtain 
from  the  principle  of  association  and  living  in  common,  if  the  means  of 
making  them  practicable  were  afforded  to  them.  And  in  order  that  thi.. 
may  not  be  regarded  as  an  utopian  scheme,  we  have  shewn  by  figures 
that  capitalists  might  at  the  same  time  be  performing  a humane  and 
generous  action,  and  one  that  would  be  beneficial  to  all  parties,  and  still 
obtain  five  per  cent,  interest  for  their  money,  by  laying  it  out  in  the 
building  common- houses  - a humane  and  generous  speculation  that  we 
also  recommended  to  the  attention  of  the  Municipal  Council,  which  has 
always  shewn  a laudable  anxiety  for  the  population  of  Paris.  The  city  of 
Paris  is  very  wealthy,  and  might  it  not  advantageously  embark  some  of  its 
capital  in  establishing  in  each  quarter  of  the  town  a common-house,  as  a 
model?  In  the  first  place,  the  desire  to  he  admitted  into  it  at  a moderate 
price  would  excite  a laudable  emulation  among  the  working  classes;  and, 
in  the  second,  they  would  draw  from  such  examples  the  first  and  fruitful 
rudiments  of  association. 

And  now  a word  at  parting,  to  thank,  from  the  very  bottom  of  our  heart, 
those  known  and  unknown  friends  whose  kindness,  encouragement,  and 
sympathy  have  constantly  followed  us,  and  been  of  such  powerful  assist- 
ance to  us  in  our  long  task.  And  one  further  word  expressive  of  our  res- 
pectful and  unalterable  gratitude  to  our  friends  in  Belgium  and  Switzer- 
land, who  have  condescended  to  favour  us  with  public  profit’s  of  their 
sympathy,  of  which  we  shall  always  be  proud,  and  which  lias  been  one  of 
our  sw  eetest  rewards. 

End  of  t he  Teeth  and  Last  Volume. 

[At  the  end  of  the  Volume  the  following  letter  is  appended:] 

To  M.  C.  P. 

My  Friend, — I dedicated  this  book  to  you;  and,  in  so  doing,  I made  an 
engagement  to  complete  a work  that,  however  deficient  it  might  be  in 
talent,  would,  at  least,  be  sincere  and  conscientious;  and  whose  influence, 
although  circumscribed,  would  be  salutary.  My  end  has  been  attained. 
Some  c-hoiee  hearts,  like  yours,  my  friend,  have  put  in  practice  a legitimate 
association  of  labour,  capital,  and  skill,  and  have  already  granted  their  work- 
men a proportionate  part  of  their  profits.  Others  have  laid  the  foundations 
of  common-houses;  and  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  in  Hamburg  lias 
done  me  the  honour  to  consult  me  with  reference  to  an  establishment  of 
this  description,  undertaken  on  a very  extensive  scale. 

As  to  the  dispersion  of  the  members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  I have 
called  for  it,  like  many  other  antagonists  of  the  detestable  doctrines  of 
Loyola,  and  their  voices  have  been  louder  and  of  greater  authority  than 
mine. 

Adieu,  my  friend!  I was  desirous  that  this  work  might  be  worth v At 
you;  but  you  are  indulgent,  and  will,  at  least,  give  me  credit  for  the 
intentions  that  dictated  it.  Ever  yours, 

Paiis,  August  25,  1845.  Eugene  Sue. 


Catholic  Churches. — During  the  last  six  years,  fifty- four  Dew- 
Catholic  churches  have  been  erected  in  England.  Many  of  them,  espe- 
cially those  in  London,  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Manchester,  Derby,  Not- 
tingham, Newcastle,  Macclesfield,  and  Coventry,  are  on  the  largest  scale 
of  parochial  building  in  this  country.  Seven  religious  houses  have  been 
erected;  nineteen  new  communities  of  nuns,  and  nine  houses  of  religious 
men;  and  nearly  two  million  volumes  of  Catholic  publications  nave  been 
printed  in  the  same  period.  According  to  Mr.  Pugin,  the  architect,  St. 
George’s  Catholic  Church,  London,  when  completed,  w ill,  next  to  W st- 
minster  Abbey,  be  the  largest  gothic  structure  in  the  metropolis. 
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TALE  OF  A TOE. 


I am  not  a superstitious  man — far  from  it:  bill  despite  all  my  efforts  to 
the  contrary,  I could  not  help  thinking,  directly  1 had  taken  a survey  of 
my  chamber,  that  I should  never  quit  it  without  going  through  a strange 
adventure.  There  was  something  in  its  immense  size,  heaviness,  and 
gloom,  that  seemed  to  annihilate  At  one  blow  all  my  resolute  scepticism  as 
regards  supernatural  visitations.  It  appeared  to  me  totally  impossible  to 
go  into  that  room  and  disbelieve  in  ghosts.  The  fact  is,  I had  incautiously 
partaken  at  supper  of  that  favourite  Dutch  dish,  sour  krout;  and  1 suppose 
it  had  disagreed  with  me,  and  put  strange  fancies  into  my  head.  -Be  this  as 
it  may,  I only  know  that,  after  parting  with  my  friend  for  the  night,  I 
gradually  worked  myself  up  into  such  a state  of  fidgetiness,  that  at  last  I 
wasn’t  sure  whether  I hadn’t  become  a ghost  myself.  The  old  cumbrous 
hangings  of  the  bed  appeared  to  my  diseased  mind  to  be  swelled  out  as 
with  a whole  army  of  goblins ; indeed,  1 almost  thought  I saw  them  move 
of  their  own  accord;  and  the;: carved  figures  upon  the  mantel-pieces jseemed 
to  have  entered  into  some  devilish'  compact  on  purpose  to  plague  me. 
Everything,  in  short,  had  a suspicious  look;  and  my  nervousness  was 
increased  when,  upon  turning  to  the  door  to  fasten  it,  i found  neither  bolt 
nor  lock.  This  discovery  raised  a host  of  new  fears  in  my  brain;  and  a 
thousand  recollections  of  midnight  robbers  shot  through  my  mind. 
“ Supposing,”  ruminated  I,  “ supposing  the  landlord  himself  should  be  a 
practised  robber,  and  should  have  taken  the  lock  and  bolt  from  off  this 
door  for  the  purpose  of  entering  here  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  abstracting 
all  my  property,  and  perhaps  murdering  me ! I thought  the  dog  had  a very 
cut-throat  air  about  him.”  Now  I had  never  had  any  such  idea  until  that 
moment;  for  my  host  was  a fat  (all  Dutchmen  are  fat),  stupid-looking 
fellow,  who  I don’t  believe  had  sense  enough  to  understand  what  a robbery 
or  murder  meant.  But,  somehow  or  other,  whenever  we  have  anything  really 
to  annoy  us  (and  it  certainly  was  not  ; pleasant  to  go  to  bed  in  a strange 
place  without  being  able  to  fasten  one’s  door),  we  are  sure  to  aggravate  it 
by  myriads  of  chimeras  of  our  own  brain.  So,  on  the  present  occasion,  in 
the  midst . of  a thousand  disagreeable  reveries,  some  of  the  most  wild 
absurdity,  I jumped  very  gloomily  into  bed,  having  first  put  out  my  candle 
(for  total  darkness  was  far  preferable  to  its  flickering,  ghostly  light,  which 
transformed  rather  than  revealed  objects),  and  soon  fell  asleep,  perfectly 
tired  out  with  my  day’s  riding. 

How  long  I lay  asleep,  I don’t  know;  but  I suddenly  Awoke  from  a dis- 
agreeable dream  of  cut  throats,  ghosts,  and  long,  winding  passages°in  a 
haunted  inn.  An  indescribable  feeling,  such  as  1 never  before  experienced, 
hung  upon  me.  It  seemed  as  if  every  nerve'  in  my  body  had  a hundred 
spirits  tickling  it ; and  this  was  accompanied  by  so  great  a heat,  that,  inwardly 
cursing  mine  host’s  sour  krout,  and  wondering  bow  the  Dutchman  could 
endure  such  poison,  I was  forced  to  sit  up  in  bed  to  cool  myself.  The 
whole  of  the  room  was  profoundly  dark,  excepting  at  one  place  where  the 
moonlight,  falling  through  a crevice  in  the  shutters,  threw  a straight  line, 
of  about  an  inch  or  so  thick,  upon  the  floor — clear,  sharp,  and  intensely 
brilliant  against  the  darkness.  I leave  you  to  conceive  my  horror  when, 
upon  looking  at  this  said  line  of  light,  I saw  there  a naked  human  toe  ! 
Nothing  more. 

For  the  first  instant  I thought  the  vision  must'bc  some  effect  of  moonlight; 
then  that  I was  only  half  awake,  and  could  not  see  distinctly.  So  I rubbed 
my  eyes  two  or  three  times,’  and  looked  again.  Still  there  was  the  accursed 
thing — plain,  distinct,  immoveable:  marble-like' in  its  fixedness  and  rigidity, 
but  in  everything  else  horribly  human. 

I am  not  an  easily  frightened  man:  no  one  who  has  travelled  so  much, 
and  seen  so  much,  and  been  exposed  to  so  many  dangers  as  I,  can  be;  but 
there  was  something  so  mysterious  and  unusual  in  the  appearance  of  this 
single  toe,  that  for  a short  time  I could  not  think  what  to  be  at;  so  I did 
nothing  but  stare  at  it  in  a state  of  utter  bewilderment. 

At  length,  however,  as  the  toe  did  not  vanish  under  my  steady  gaze,  I 
though  I might  as  well  change  my  tactics;  and  remembering  that  all  mid- 
night invaders,  be  they  thieves,  ghosts,  or  devils,  dislike  nothing  so  much 
as  a good  noise,  I shouted  out  in  a loud  voice,  Who’s  there?”  The  toe 
immediately  disappeared  in  the  darkness. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  my  words  I leapt  out  of  bed1  and  rushed 
towards  the  place  where  I had  beheld  the  strange  appearance.  The  next 
instant  I ran  against  something,  and  felt  an  iron  grip  round  my  body. 
After  this,  I have  no  distinct  recollection  of  what  occurred,  excepting  that 
a fearful  struggle  ensued  between  me  and  my  unseen  opponent;  that  every 
now  and  then  we  were  violently  hurled  to  the  floor,  from  which,  however, 
we  always  rose  again  in  an  instant,  locked  in  a deadly  embrace;  that  we 
tugged  and  strained,  and  pulled  and  pushed— I in  the  convulsive  and 
frantic  energy  of  a tight  for  life — he  (for  by  this  time  I had  discovered  that 
the  intruder  was  a human  being)  actuated  by  some  savage  passion  of  which 
I was  ignorant;  that  we  whirled  round  and  round  and  round,  cheek  to 
cheek,  and  arm  to  arm,  in  fierce  contest,  until  the  room  appeared  to  whiz 
round  with  us ; and  that  at  last  a dozen  people  (my  fellow-traveller  among 
them),  roused,  I suppose,  by  our  repeated  falls,  came  pouring  into  the 
room  with  lights,  and  showed  me  struggling  with  a man  having  nothing  on 
but  a shirt,  whose  long  tangled  hair,  and  wild,  unsettled  eyes,  told  me'he 
was  insane.  And  then  for  the  first  time  I became  aware  that  I had 
received  in  the  conflict  several  gashes  from  a knife1 "which  my  opponent  still 
held  in  his  hand. 

To  conclude  my  story  in  a few  words  (for  I dare  say  all  of  you  by  this 
time  are  getting  very  tired),  it  turned  out  that  my  midnight  visitor  was  a 


madman  who  was  being  conveyed  to  a lunatic  asylum  at  the  Hague;  and 
that  he  and  his  keeper  had  been  obliged  to  stop  at  Delft  on  their  way. 
The  poor  fellow  had  contrived,  during  the  night,  to  escape  from  his  keeper 
(who  had  carelessly  forgotten  to  lock,  the  door  of  his  chamber);  and  with 
that  irresistible  desire  to  shed  blood,  peculiar  to  many  insane  people,  had 
possessed  himself  of  a pocket-knife  belonging  to  the  man  who  had 
charge  of  him,  entered  my  room  (which  was  most  likely  the  only  one 
in  the  house  unfastened),  and  was  probably  meditating  the  fatal  stroke, 
when  I saw  his  toe  in  the  moonlight,  the  rest  of  his  body  being  hidden  in 
the  shade. 

After  this  terrible  freak  of  his,  lie  was  watched  with  much  greater 
strictness;  but  I ought. to  observe,  as  some  excuse  for  the.  keeper’s  negli- 
gence, that  this  was  the  first  act  of  violence  he  had  ever  attempted. — 
Ainsworth' s Magazine. 


RELICS. 

The  Journal  des  Debats,  speaking  of  the  purchase  some  time  since  made 
by  Prince  Albert,  of  the  coat  worn  by  Nelson,  when  he  received  his  death- 
wound  at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar — for  presentation  to  Greenwich  Hospital 
— takes  occasion  to  bring  together  a number  of  examples  in  illustration  of 
the  large  sums  paid  under  the  relic-and-rarity-mania;  particularly  by  the 
rich  enthusiasts  of  our  own  island — more  especially,  it  seems,  subject  to 
that  species  of  influenza.  Some  of  the  cases  reported  will  require  testi- 
monials, not  likely  to  be  forthcoming,  ere  they  will  he  inclined  to  admit 
these  amongst  the  statistics  of  the  passion  : — 

The  ivory  chair  which  Gustavus  Vasa  received  from  the  town  of  Lubeck, 
was  sold,  the  Journal  des  Debats  says,  in  1823,  for  the  sum  of  58,000  florins 
— not  far  short  of  £6,000  ! This  is  a startling  anecdote  to  begin  with;  but 
such  a one  was  absolfJtely  necessary  to  prepare  the  mind  for  the  reception 
of  the  following. 

The  coat  worn  by  Charles  the  Twelfth,  of  Sweden,  at  the  Battle  of 
Pultawa — preserved  by  Colonel  Rosen,  who  followed  the  adventurous 
monarch  to  Bender — was  sold,  in  1825,  at  Edinburgh,  for  the  sum  of 
£22,000  sterling!  This  anecdote,  the  French  paper  itself  thinks,  should 
have  confirmation.  It  makes  the  rest,  however,  easy  of  acceptance — 
though  there  are  some  even  of  these  which  might  be  a little  difficult  of 
digestion  by  a faculty  less  powerfully  stimulated. 

M.  A.  Lenoir,  the  founder  of  the  French  Museum,  relates  that,  during 
the  transport  of  the  remains  of -Abelard  and  Heloise  to  the  Petits  Augus- 
tins, an  Englishman  offered  him  100,000  francs  (.£4,000)  for  one  of  the 
teeth  of  Heloise! — At  that  quotation  of  the  price  of  hone,  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury had  a great  bargain  of  the  tooth  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  for  which  he 
paid  only  £730  in  1816! 

For  w ant  of  an  Englishman  at  Stockholm,  in  1820,  the  hekd  of  Des- 
cartes (teeth  and  all)  was  absolutely  given  away,  as  the  phrase  is,  at  the 
sale  of  Dr.  Sourmon’s  cabinet,  for  99  francs. 

The  following  cases  fall  within  the  more  mild  and  familiar  examples  of 
this  affection — though  it  will  be  seen  that  the  English  examples  continue  to 
bo  far  more  striking  than  the  foreign  pronunciations : — ■ 

Voltaire’s  cane  was  sold,  in  Paris,  lor  500  francs  (£20.) 

Rousseau’s  waistcoat  for  949  francs,  and  his  copper  watch  for  500. 

Kant’s  wig,  in  spite  of  all  the  promise  contained  in  the  apophthegm 
which  suggests  the  seat  of  a doctor’s  wisdom,  brought  only  200  francs. 

The  wig  of  Sterne  fetched,  in  London,  200  guineas — 5,250  francs! 
Luckily,  the  inference,  against  the  philosophers,  as  to  the  relative  value 
(according  to  collectors’  measure)  of  the  good  things  severally  covered  by 
the  two  latter  articles,  is  escaped,  by  virtue  of  the  differences  - in  the  deve- 
lopment of  this  passion  established  in  the  previous  eases. 

The  hat  worn  by  Napoleon  at  Eylau,  was,  in  1835,  carried  off)  by  M. 
Lacroix,  from  thirty-two  competitors,  for  the  sum  of  1,920  francs — about 
£77  ; w'hile  Sir  Francis  Burdett  paid  £500  for  the  two  pens  used  in  the 
signature  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens. 


Matrimonial. — The  Caroline  Watchman Js  up  o’nights  and  sees  strange 
matters.  In  his  penultimate  number  he  says : — A sensation  lias  been  started 
in  one  of  the  high  counties  about  a love  affair,  which  ended  awkward,  A 
young  fellow,  named  Ben  Sykes,  or  Mr.  Benjamin  Sykes,  courted  a lass 
for  some  years,  but,  alas!  he  always  neglected  to  pop  the  question.  In 
process  of  time  she  got  mad,  and  swore  she’d  marry  Bill  Patterson,  if  he 
ever  courted  her  again.  Bill  Patterson,  hearing  of  this,  put  in  his  old 

claim;  she  consented;  he  goes  secretly  to  R , gets  a license,  and  that 

very  night  they  made  off'  for  a Gretna  Squire;  but  in  their  road  to  happi- 
ness who  should  they  meet  but  Ben  Sykes ! He  had  got  an  inkling  how 
matters  w'ere  going  on,  and  wdien  he  met  them  he  saw  at  once  howr  the  case 
lay.  “ And  so,  Sally,”  says  he,  “ I’ve  been  fooling  you  a long  w File — that’s 
a fact,  and  I’m  tarnation  sorry  for  it;  but  if  you  still  prefer  me  to  Bill 
Patterson,  jest  say  so,  and  I’ll  give  him  a good  thrashing,  take  his  license 
from  him,  and  make  old  Moody  marry  us  with  it  to-night!”  The  old  love 
was  too, strong  .for The  new.  Ben  gavc'Bill  a good  thrashing,  took  his  love 
and  his  license,  and  was  off  with  his  plunder  to  Moody’s.  The  old  Squire 
did  not  so  well  understand  how  one' man  could  be  married  with  another 
man’s  license.  Ben'said  lie  did  not  himself  understand  law  quibbles,  but 
this'he  knew  certain, '"that  unless  the  Squire  dill  it,  he  would  catch  it  too. 
The  Squire  took  the  hint,  and  without-  more  ado  pronounced  them  man 
and  wife.  _ So  says  our  mountain  oracle;  and  the  thing’s  likely  enough  for 
those  parts. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


W.  Jeffries. — The  fifth  monarchy  men  were  a sect  of  Puritan  fanatics 
in  the  time  of  Cromwell.  They  called  themselves  fifth  monarchists,  because 
the  millennium,  which  they  expected,  and  attempted  to  establish  by  the  sword, 
is  called,  in  Scripture,  the  fifth  great  prophetic  monarchy.  See  Daniel  ii. 
36 — 46,  where  the  whole  will  be  explained  from  the  proper  source.  See 
also  Zech.  i.  18.  See  also  the  second  commandment. 

J.  Johnson  has  confounded  Wordsworth  of  the  Lakes  with  Woodworth,  an 
American  poet.  We  are  sorry  to  say  that  there  is  much  deceit  and.  craft 
incorporated  with  some  specimens  of  lovely  woman,  as  they  call  her  ; and 
man,  simple  man,  believes  her  still,  and  still  believes. 

Mash. — We  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of  giving  our  opinion  of  the 
Wandering  Jew,  which  is  more  remarkable  for  the  notoriety  which  it.  has 
attained  over  all  Europe,  than  for  its  dramatic  excellence,  or  its  morale. 
Like  all  Sue’s  productions,  it  is  tediously  long  and.  invoiced,  but  displays 
great  talent,  of  an  undisciplined  and  somewhat  irregular  description. 

Tom  complains  that  ladies  go  too  far  with  their  whims  and  caprices,  and  try 
the  patience  of  the  gentlemen  too  much,  as  Tom  experiences  to  his  great 
regret.  This,  no  doubt,  is  true  ; but  it  is  equally  true  that  the  gentlemen  go 
to  excess  also  with  their  peculiar  foibles.  It  was  not  intended  by  the  creative 
wisdom  that,  in  the  present  life,  the  two  sexes  should  give  perfect  satisfac- 
tion to  each  other.  That  could  scarcely  be,  in  a world  whose  elements  are 
at  war.  When  peace  is  established  amongst  the  elements,  we  shall  all  be 
better  than  we  are.  The  best  way  to  attain  to  a superiority  over  all  such 
vexatious  weakness,  is  to  cultivate  firmness  and  decision  of  character,  and 
to  devote  yourself  zealously  to  your  social  duties.  You  will  then  clothe 
yourself  with  a dignity,  before  which  caprice  will  cower. 

Anne  T.  B.  seems  to  think  that  love  cools,  and  friendship  strengthens  by 
absence.  In  her  own  case  it  may  be  so.  But  we  suspect  that  the  same  law 
of  decay  and  mortality  applies  to  both.  Home  love  strengthens  by  absence, 
because  home  is  yourself- — it  is  your  tenement.  It  is  to  your  body  what  your 
body  is  to  your  spirit.  But  when  you  have  found  another  home,  the  old  home 
is  no  longer  your  home.  Married  love  strengthens  by  absence,  when  both 
parties  are  faithful.  It  is  a bad  sign  when  it  decays.  It.  is  home  love. 
Marriage  makes  home,  and  the  instinct  of  woman  hastens  to  marriage,  for 
home  is  her  sphere. 

M.  A,  R.  T.  E.  seems  very  independent  of  rhyme.  She  makes  “ hard  ” rhyme 
with  “ denied,”  and  “ creatures  ” with  “faces,”  and  “ learn  ” with  “ retain 
and  sometimes  she  dispenses  even  with  the  appearance  of  a rhyme.  She  has  \ 
wit  and  humour,  ami  her  verses  would  be  very  good  if  she  would  only  “ finish 
them  up  ” a little  better.  She  is  a,  lazy,  clever,  rompish  doll  of  a girl,  no 
doubt,  very  sorry  that  she  cannot  get  a husband.  But  who  would,  take  her 
with  such  bad  rhymes,  in  these  locomotive  intellectual  times  ? 

John  Y.—The  new  Marriage  Act  was  passed  in  1836;  but  then,  in  the 
following  year,  there  was  another  Act  to  explain  and  amend  it,  according  to 
the  Reform  style  of  legislation,  vulgarly  called  cobbling. 

Eli  in  da. — “ Geognosy ” is  merely  a knowledge  of  the  earth.  Geology  is 
geognosy ; but  the  latter  word  is  not  in  common  use.  Geology,  being  more 
euphonic,  supersedes  the  other,  and  comprehends  all  that  it.  means.  It  is 
derived  from  two  Greek  words,  “ ge  ” and  “gnosis,”  earth-knowledge. 
Geology  is  earth-science  or  discourse.  Geognosy,  therefore,  means  the  col- 
lectior  of  facts — geology,  the  systematizing  of  these  facts. 

Thomas  B.  must  know  Utile  of  the  laws  of  speech,  to  pul  such  a question — 
namely,  which  is  right  “Thirty  days  hath  September,”  or  “Thirty  clays  have 
September  ?”  Is  it  September  that  hath  the  thirty  days,  or  the  thirty  days 
that  have  September?  Is  the  poetry  his  own  ? Why  does  he  make  “ lawn  ” 
rhyme  with  “ adorn,”  or  does  he  pronounce  the  latter  word  “ adawn  ?” 

Rose  has  evidently  not  read  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  charming  novel  of  the  Heart 
of  Mid-Lothian,  or  she  would  not  enquire  who  Effie  Deans  was.  We  refer 
her  to  Sir  Walter,  who  can  tell  her  much  better  than  ive  can ; and  who, 
though  dead,  yet  speaketh. 

Arthur. — The  university  beadles  have  an  office  analogous  to  that  of  other 
beadles.  They  go  before  the  masters  with  a mace,  and  act  the  part  of 
apparitors  at  the  courts  of  the  university. 

“ One  of  Mammon’s  Line.” — Does  our  correspondent  imagine  that  any  party  in 
this  world  lives  independent  of  money  ? To  live  thus  is  to  go  o ut  of  society 
altogether  ; for  even  bartered  goods  are  money. 

Marie  W.’s  woman’s  wits  should  help  her  out  of  such  a difficulty  better  than 
we  can.  In  such  matters,  the  best  concerted  schemes  of  mice  and  men  will 
fail.  Chance  often  leads  us  better  than  reason  ; and,  in  fact,  though  we 
often  boast  of  our  success,  and  ascribe  it  to  our  own  merit,  it  is  more  fre- 
quently due  to  what  is  called  destiny  by  some,  fate  by  others,  and  Providence 
by  those  whose  style  of  speech  is  the  most  reverential  and  dignified. 

“Two  Novices” — elegant  and  accomplished  young  ladies— do  not  know  what 
is  the  meaning  of  “flirt,”  and  they  want  us  to  instruct  than.  We  fear 
that  they  will  then  begin  to  act  the  part.  Dr.  Bailey  says  that  flirt  is  “ a 
sorry  baggage  or  light  housewife,”  and  that  to  flirt,  is  to  banter  or  jeer — of 
course,  a flirt  is  a jeering  lady.  But  it  is  applied  differently  now-a-days.  It 
is  toned  down  in  meaning ; and  con  veys  the  idea  of  a coquette,  or  a spitef  ul 
little  termagant,  who  smiles  upon  one  man  just,  to  vex  another  one,  and  who 
leaves  the  first  when  the  humour  changes , and  laughs  at  the  fool  for  mistaking 
her  affectation  for  reality .*  We  hope  that  our  two  novices  will  always  remain 
novices fo  such  manners, 


Lavinia  W.  has  been  told  that  a clever  person  never  writes  a good  hand. 
Then  it  is  no  sign  of  cleverness  to  do  a thing  well.  This  is  unfortunate  for 
the  progress  of  virtue.  Perhaps  a clever  person  never  speaks  good  lan- 
guage, nor  writes  good  grammar.  If  a bad  hand  be  so  respectable , how 
very  valuable  must  a bad  head  be  ! A man  who  does  not  write,  a good  hand 
is  not  clever  at  writing.  Craniology  is  the  study  of  the  skull  A church- 
yard is  the  proper  place  for  it. 

Adeline. — There  is  no  danger  whatever  to  be  apprehended  from  the  bite  of 
a dog  if  it  be  in  good  health.  The  notion  of  its  future  madness  affecting 
the  person  f ormerly  bitten  is  a mere  popular  superstition.  We  have  known 
many  instances  of  bites  from  a dog  attended  with  no  evil  consequence  what- 
ever; but  Adeline's  mishap  is  a good  lesson  to  her  to  ref  rain  from  hissing 
dogs  in  future,  though  they  are  very  faithful  creatures.  If  lovers  urn:  only 
just  as  true,  Adeline  ! 

Cushnee. — It  was  a men:  advertisement — we  know  nothing  more  about  it. 
Cushnee  will,  not  believe  in  our  magic  mirror,  or  that  we  van  sec  what  sort  of 
lady  she  is.  She  won't  pass  fur  a Drench  lady,  at  any  rate,  or  she  would 
not  call  a gentleman  too  fond  of  wine,  in  other  respects  a nonpareille.  But 
we  like  a nice  little  blunder  like  this,  especially  when  set  like  the  nail  of  a said 
in  a brooch  of  gold.  To  cure  a wine  bibber  is  no  easy  matter.  Few  gentle- 
men will  lake  the  pledge.  But  thanks  to  these  locomotive  times,  drunken 
habits  are  going  out  of  fashion. 

X.  K.  Z.  should  set  to  work  and  lose  no  time  ashing  any  questions.  How  foolish 
to  ash  how  long  it  will  take  to  become  a fust-rate  penman,  or  a fust-rate 
anything.  It  would  lake  ten  thousand  years,  or  eternity,  to  make  some  people 
first-rate  at  anything.  Perseverance  and  respectable  abilities  will  overcome 
all  ordinary  difficulties.  What  is  learned  without  a master  is  always  best 
learned. 

E.  Graham  is  mistaken  as  to  the  author.  The  lines  were  published  in  the 
Dispatch  several  years  ago  under  the  name  of  S.  Woodworth,  not  Eliza 
Cook.  His  observations  are  just. 

G.  H. — Superior  is  the  comparative  degree ; but  the  comparative  degree  never 
takes  more  or  most.  We  never  say  more  better  or  most  better. 

Katerina. — Submit  when  you  can  no  longer  i esist.  What  we  regard  as 
evils,  sometimes  turnout  to  be  blessings.  “ Behind  a frowning  Providence 
he  hides  a smiling  face.”  Adorers  in  courtship  are  often  tyrants  in  wed- 
lock. But  there  is  no  reasoning  with  the  heart,  nor  with  necessity, 

E.  Hood  is  shooting  a long  bow.  We  never  heard  of  him  before,  except  in  a 
song. 

Happy  D. — We  do  not  teach  arithmetic.  If  D.  has  not  learned  decimals, 
let  him  learn  them . 

“A  Married  Man.” — No  deposit  can  be  safer  than  that  in  a Savings'  Bank. 
The  depositor  can  reside  where  he  pleases. 

Tyro. — Flugel’s,  2 vols„  36s. ; Kaltschmidl,  12s.;  Black,  by  Thieme,  8s., 
Flugel,  abridged,  9s. ; Burckhardt,  9s. 

Jemima. — Mr.  3Iablcy,of  9,  Wellington-slreel,  Strand,  sells  alt  Kidd’s  works. 
The  bookseller  who  supplies  the  Herald  will  procure  it  for  you.  There  is 
an  old  and  a true  saying,  that  we  arc  never  too  old  to  learn. 

Speculator — The  subject  is  not  within  our  province.  Read  some  excellent 
observations,  entitled  “ Commercial  Aspects,  Locomotion,  and  Railway 
Speculation,”  in  Wade’s  London  Review  for  September. 

Amy. — The  contents  of  the  Family  Herald  are  not  confined  to  time  By 
preserving  the  numbers  and  having  them  bound,  they  will  sem  e to  amuse  and 
instruct  your  children  and  grandchildren,  anil,  may  perhaps  be  as  popular 
at  that  distant  period  as  they  are  note. 

W.  J.  C. — The  Monthly  Part  has  invariably  been  published,  in  time  for  eveiy 
bookseller  to  have  it  inclosed  in  his  parcel  from.  London. 

Jacobus. — A gold  coin  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  of  the  value  oj  25s. , there 
were  others  current  at  22s.  and  33s. 

Paidion  should  consult  the  American  consul. 

C.  P.  R.’s  reply  to  Elizabeth’s  vengeful  lines  arc  good. 

J.  G.  C. — Send  full  particulars  what  the  preparation  is  used  for. 

Louis — Consult  a.  friend  experienced  in  commercial  affairs. 

Grove- Win. — The  objection  does  not  apply  to  metropolitan  parishes. 

“ An  Admirer.” — The  ivorh  is  by  no  means  suitable  for  our  pages. 

T.  C. — From  the  commencement— only  two  volumes,  3s.  each. 

G.  M.  T.  is  thanked,  but  the  information  is  not.  required. 

Communications  Received.— R.  M‘B.  (sec  125.) — L.  M.  T. — R.  H.  S. — 
Anonymous. — Amelia  E. — J.  II.  G. — J.  II. — M.  J.  C. — S.  Pooley. — • 
C.  P.  E. — Paidion. — II.  W. — W.  II.  L. — “Bern  Intencionado ” (not 
practicable  at  present ). — Frederica. — Joe  D. — M.  W.  C.  ( a counter  feit. ) 

— Isabella. — Moderato — Steno. — J.  It.,  Oxford. — Jemmy  J. — Hen- 
field.— -J.  II.  & W.  II.  II.  (consult  the  index.) — R.  West. — Viola  (not 
at.  present). — Frances  M. — S.  Brown. — S.  S.  S. — Punch.— X.  K.  Z. — 
W.  H. — J.  Rutter. — IP.  S. — Timothy  B.  (ice  believe  not. ) — Charles 
(not  yet). — H.  R.  II. — T.  M.  H.— Alethe. — S.  B.  (certainly  not.)— 
Zetto. — J.  S. — II. E. — J.  Read. — II. E.  C. — Index. — lluonlS. — E.  J.  A. 

— S.  L. — II.  F.  A. — “ Nil  Desperandum  ” (consult  previous  numbers). — 
J.  F.  R.— II.  F.  W. — .iEphas. — H.  E.-  J.  Gibson.- J.  T.— Cabadoc. 

Annetta;  M.  J.;  Hope;  J.  Greenwood;  A.  D.;  Z.  Y.;  “Happy  D. 
Julia;  L.  B.;  W.  H.  C.;  A.  B.;  W.  II.  A.;  C.  Howard.  — The 

” questions  are  either  inappropriate,  too  trivial,  or  we  are  unable  to  f urnish 

“ the  information  required . 
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HOME,  HOME  ! SWEET  HOME  ! 
rFHOSE  who  wish  to  make  Home  happy,  and  the  Evenings  pass 

JL  joyfully  and  pleasant,  should  purchase  No.  1 of  the 

TOM  THUMB  SONGSTER, 

Wherein  they  will  find,  for  One  Penny,  above  Eighty  of  the  most  Popular  Songs  extant, 
selected  with  care,  and  suited  both  for  Home  and  Public  use.  In  addition  to  the  above, 
will  be  found  a neatly  engraved  Portrait  of  SWEENY,  the  popular  Banjo-player,  and 
many  Songs  as  sung  by  him  and  the  much-admired  Virginia  Melodist  at  all  the  principal 
Theatres. 

London : Office,  1,  Shoe  Lane  ; and  may  be  had  of  all  Booksellers  in  any  part  of  the  globe. 


IMPORTANT  SCHOOL  PUBLICATIONS  BY  F.  DE  PORQUET. 
UpHE  FIRST  FRENCH  READING  BOOK,  2s.  &L— Second 

T French  Beading  Book ; or,  Traducteur  Parisien,  1 vol.,  300  pp.,  3s.  6d. — Third 
French  Reading  Book  , or,  Histoire  de  Napoleon,  with  Maps,  Plans  of  Battles,  and  Por- 
trait, 5s. — Fourth  French  Reading  Book;  or,  Histoire  de  France,  4s.  6d. — Fifth  French 
Reading  Book;  or,  Histoire  d’Angleterre,  4s.  6d. — Sixth  French  Reading  Book;  or, 
French  Poetical  Gift,  3s.  Gd.— Seventh  French  Reading  Book  ; or,  History  of  England,  to 
be  Turned  into  French  at  Sight,  4s.  6d. — Le  Tresor  de  l’Ecolier  Francais,  a new  edition, 
being  the  29th,  3s.  Gd.,  <fcc. 

“ The  system  M.  F.  do  Porquet  has  adopted  in  the  teaching  of  languages  is  borne  out 
by  the  first  metaphysical  minds,  and  the  first  of  scholastic  authorities,  from  John  Locke 
or  Roger  Ascham  downwards.” — Educational  Magazine. 

Scholastic  Agency  as  usual.  Office-hours,  10  till  4. — 11,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden* 

IMPORTANT  TO  RAKERS,  BISCUIT-BAKERS,  & PASTRYCOOKS. 

Now  publishing , price  2 s.  6d., 

nPHE  COMPLETE  and  PRACTICAL  BISCUIT  and  GINGER- 

- BREAD  BAKER’S  ASSISTANT.  The  only  work  exclusively  on  this  subject 
extant.  Containing  Practical  Directions  for  Making  and  Baking  almost  every  known 
sort  of  Plain  or  Fancy  Hard  and  Soft  Biscuits,  Sponge  and  Pound  Cakes,  Gingerbread 
and  Gingerbread  Nuts,  Buns,  Cakes,  Rusks,  &c.,  &c.,  with  the  Size  or  Weight  they 
should  be  made,  aud  the  Tools  to  be  used;  among  which  will  be  found  Presburgh  and 
Machine  Biscuits,  Reading  or  Oliver  Biscuits,  Madeira  Cakes,  Milk  Rolls,  and  Grantham 
Nuts.  By  GEORGE  READ,  Author  of  the  Confectioner , the  P as  try -co, olds  and  Con- 
fectioner's Guide , and  the  Practical  Balcer. 

“ These  books  are  written  by  a shrewd  practical  man.  The  directions  are  given,  as 
they  should  be,  in  plain  and  explicit  language.  Works  of  this  kind  are  often  produced 
by  persons  entirely  ignorant  of  the  practical  part  of  the  business  of  which  they  treat. 
In  Mr.  Read’s  book  the  modus  operandi  is  given  by  one  of  the  trade.” — Sentinel. 

London : Dean  and  Co.,  Threadneedle  Street;  Cleave,  Shoe  Lone  ; and  all  Booksellers. 


tHkORGE  MASTERS’  VEGETABLE  SHAVING-POWDER. 

Patronised  by  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert,  being  a Vegetable  Production, 
without  a particle  of  Alkali  in  its  composition,  possesses  Emollient  Properties  to  which 
no  Soap  can  lay  claim,  however  highly  purified.  A small  portion  instantly  produces  a 
Copious  Lather,  that  does  not  dry  off  the  face.  Can  be  used  with  hot  or  cold  water. 

Manufactory,  6,  Commercial  Road,  St.  George’s  East.  Wholesale  Agents Mr. 
Atkinson,  Bond  Street;  Barclay  and  Son,  Farringdcn  Street;  Berens,  Blumderg, 
and  Co.,  33,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard;  Hovenden,  58,  Crown  Street,  Finsbury ; Jacques, 
102,  Hatton  Garden;  Churcher,  22,  King  Street,  Regent  Street;  Prout,  226,  Strand; 
Ross  and  Sons,  Bishopsgate  Street;  White,  24,  Cornliill ; Stocken,  53,  Quadrant, 
Regent  Street;  Hartley,  No.  1,  Richmond  Street,  Plymouth  ; and  retail  of  Perfumers, 
Chemists,  Cutlers,  and  Stationers,  in  Boxes  Is.  each.  Ask  for  “George  Masters’ 
Vegetable  Shaving  Powder,”  as  there  are  spurious  imitations  of  this  extraordinary 
production. 


^ OSS  OF  TEE  1 II  SUPPLIED,  without  springs,  clasps,  or  wires, 

jU  Loose  Teeth  Fastened,  and  Filling  Decayed  Teeth  with  Mineral  Marmoratum.— 
Monsieur  LE  DRAY  and  SON,  Surgeon  Dentists,  42,  Berners  Street,  Oxford  Street,  con- 
tinue to  restore  decayed  teeth  * with  their  celebrated  Mineral  Marmoratum,  applied 
without  pain,  heat,  or  pressure,  preventing  and  curing  the  tooth-ache,  and  rendering  the 
operation  of  extraction  unnecessary.  They  also  fasten  loose  teeth,  whether  arising  from 
age,  neglect,  the  use  of  calomel,  or  disease  of  the  gums.  Incorrodible  artificial  or  natural 
teeth,  of  surpassing  beauty,  fixed,  from  one  to  a complete  set,  without  extracting  the 
roots  or  giving  any  pain,  at  the  following  Paris  charges : — A single  tooth,  10s. ; a set, 
£5  5s.,  arranged  on  a principle  yet  unrivalled,  rendering  it  impossible  to  distinguish  the 
artificial  .teeth  from  the  natural  ones,  answering  most  satisfactorily  all  the  purposes  of  the 
original  teeth  in  mastication  and  articulation,  imparting  to  the  countenance  a younger 
and  improved  appearance,  protecting  the  adjoining  teeth,  and  remaining  perfectly  secure 
in  their  places.  At  home  every  day,  from  Ten  till  Six. 

Moris.  Le  Dray  and  Son’s  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Teeth  and  Gums  may  be  had, 
gratis,  on  application  at  their  residence,  42,  Berners  Street,  Oxford  Street. 


ELEMENTARY  SINGING  CLASSES  FOR  THE  SEASON  1845-6. 

APOLLONICON  ROOMS. 

SlnKcr  tlje  (CommhUe  of  Council 

Sanction  of  t$e  on  ®»«catton. 

Director,  Me.  JOHN  HULL AII. 

I'lLASS  No.  47,  FOR  LADIES,  commenced  on  Monday  Evening, 

October  6th,  at  a quarter  past  Five  o’clock.  Terms  : — 30s.  for  the  Course ; or,  5s. 
per  Month. 

N P- — Ladies  desirous  of  admission  to  this  Class  must  applg  on  or  before  Monday  ^ 
October  2 0th. 

C ■ VSS  No.  48,  FOR  GENTLEMEN,  commenced  on  Thursday  Evening,  October  9th, 
at  half-past  Six  o’clock.  Terms  30s.  for  the  Course ; or,  5s.  per  Month. 

N.  B. — Gentlemen  desirous  of  admission  to  this  Class  must  apply  on  or  befdre  Thursday , 
October  ^rd.  11  J J> 

( ’LASS  No.  49,  FOR  TRADESMEN  and  others  engaged  in  Business,  will  commence 
• ;i  Tuesday  Evening,  October  14th,  at  a quarter  before  Six  o’clock.  Terms: — 15s.  for 
the  Course ; or,  2s.  Gd.  per  Month. 

CLASS  No.  50,  FOR  TRADESMEN’S  ASSISTANTS,  WORKMEN,  and  others 
tmgeged  in  Business,  will  commence  on  Friday  Evening,  October  17th,  at  half-past 
Cme  o’clock.  Terms 10s.  Gd.  for  the  Course  ; or,  2s.  per  Month. 

Tickets  and  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  at  the  APOLLONICON  ROOMS,  101, 
ST.  MARTIN’S  LANE. 


FAMILY  HERALD. 


SELF-EXAMINATION;  OR,  HOW  DO  WE  LOOK  IN  THE  GLASS!1 

It  is  really  no  easy  matter  to  get  a good  look  of  one’s  own  dear  self. 
Notwithstanding  the  invention  of  double  pier-glasses,  by  means  of  which 
the  ladies  are  enabled  to  judge  for  themselves  how  the  balloons  of  silk 
and  satin  are  filled  in  Which  they  are  fixed  like  the  handle  of  an  umbrella, 
there  is  one  great  objection  to  all  such  modes  of  self-examination  which 
never  can  be  removed,  because  the  removal  involves  a natural  impossi- 
bility; and  that  is,  that  you  can  see  yourself  only  when  you  are  engaged 
in  looking  at  yourself.  You  are  always  sitting  or  standing  for  your  por- 
trait. The  eyes  of  the  image  are  always  looking  at  your  eyes;  and  even 
when  } 0u  see  your  own  back  by  means  of  a double  glass,  still  it  is  only 
the  back  of  yourself  looking  at  yourself.  You  are  never  off  your  guard. 
You  cannot  see  yourself  at  your  ease,  or  tout  abandonnS — quite  absorbed 
in  some  deep  thought,  or  towering  passion,  or  tender  feeling,  in  which 
self-love  or  interest  has  no  share,  and  from  which  the  idea  of  your  own 
personal  appearance  is  far  removed.  In  fine,  you  can  only  see  your  'own 
portrait  in  a glass— always  staring  at  yourself— and  a portrait  is  but  a 
very  imperfect  revelation  of  a human  being,  either  in  person  or  character. 

Before  the  invention  of  looking-glasses,  the  curiosity  of  men  and  women 
to  know  how  they  looked  must  have  been  somewhat  tormenting.  The  poets, 
however,  who  understand  such  subjects  well,  have  taken  care  to  inform  us 
that  looking-glasses  were  amongst  the  very  earliest  discoveries  of  the 
female  sex.  Even  before  she  discovered  Adam,  Eve  discovered  a looking- 
glass,  and  stopped  to  gaze  on  the  image  it  revealed  to  her:  — 

“ That  day  I oft  remember  when  from  sleep 
I first  awaked,  and  found  myself  reposed 
Under  a shade  on  flowers,  much  wondering  where 
And  what  I was,  whence  thither  brought,  and  how. 

Not  distant  far  from  thence  a murmuring  sound 
Of  waters  issued  from  a cave,  and  spread 
Into  a liquid  plain;  then  stood  unmoved, 

Pure  as  th’  expanse  of  heaven.  I thither  went, 

With  unexperienced  thought,  and  laid  me  down 
On  the  green  bank,  to  look  into  the  clear 
Smooth  iake,  that  to  me  seem'd  another  sky. 

As  I bent  down  to  look,  just  opposite, 

A shape  within  the  watery  gleam  appear’d 
Bending  to  look  on  me.  1 started  back; 

It  started  back;  but,  pleased,  I soon  return’d. 

Pleased,  it  return’d  as  soon,  with  answering  looks 
Of  sympathy  and  love.  There  I had  fix’d 
Mine  eyes  till  now,  and  pined  with  vain  desire, 

Had  not  a voice  thus  warn’d  me,  ‘ What  thou  seest, 

What  there  thou  seest,  fair  creature,  is  thyself; 

With  thee  it  came  and  goes;  but  follow  me, 

And  I will  bring  thee  where  no  shadow  stays 
Thy  coming  and  thy  soft  embraces.’  ” 

This  idea  is  evidently  taken  from  Ovid’s  story  of  Narcissus,  who  fell  in 
love  with  his  own  image  in  a fountain,  and  could  not  leave  it.  He  did  not 
know,  at  first,  that  it  was  himself — 

“ Corpus  putat  esse  quod  umbra  est .” 

“He  mistook  the  shadow  for  a substance;”  and  the  poet,  like  Milton’s 
voice,  reproaches  him  for  his  weakness,  and  tells  him  that  the  image  cornea 
and  goes  with  himself. — 

“ Tecum  venitque  manetque 
Tecum  discedet,  si  tu  discedere  possis.” 

“ Thy  own  warm  blush  within  the  water  glows; 

With  thee  the  colour’d  shadow  comes  and  goes.” 

Milton’s  fable  has  this  advantage  over  Ovid’s,  that  ft  is  poetically  true, 
which  Ovid’s  is  not;  but  they  are  both  descriptive  of  the  first  impressions 
likely  to  be  made  on  a human  being,  when  for  the  first  time  discovering 
an  image  of  itself.  Love  alone  would  prove  the  attraction — love  the  motive 
to  scrutinise  and  examine;  and  it  would  not  be  long  free  some  more  solid 
and  substantial  substance  than  water  would  be  discovered  to  reflect  the 
image  on  which  self-love  so  fondly  meditates.  We  suspect  that  mirrors  are 
amongst  the  very  earliest  productions  of  human  art;  and  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  woman  suggested  the  first  idea  of  them.  Not  that  the  bearded 
and  the  whiskered  sex  is  not  as  fond  as  the  unbearded  and  unwhiskered  of 
gazing  with  admiration  on  its  spell-binding  features;  but  the  acuteness  of 
woman  in  all  that  respects  the  toilette  is  so  superior  to  ours,  that  we  think 
her  genius  would  naturally  strike  out  the  idea  of  a piece  of  burnished 
metal  for  self-examination,  whilst  man  was  engaged  in  contriving  some 
more  frightful  aud  destructive  use  lor  the  ponderous  substance.  Few  men 
can  pass  a looking-glass  without  taking  a peep  at  their  own  humanity — a 
very  stealthy  one  it  is,  in  general.  They  seem  to  be  afraid  of  themselves; 
but  they  are  rather  afraid  of  being  seen  to  gaze  on  their  own  resemblance. 
They  take  a side-look,  as  if  it  were  accidental  and  unintentional — as  if 
they  did  not  know  that  there  was  a looking-glass  there  when  they  turned 
towards  it.  It  is  over  the  right  or  over  the  left  that  they  catch  a sight  of 
the  interesting  figure.  It  requires  more  courage  than  usually  belongs  to 
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males  to  make  a full  stand  in  company  before  tbe  reflector,  and  sink  into 
the  luxury  of  self-contemplation.  The  stealthy  look  at  the  glass  is  gene- 
rally indicative  of  more  conceit  than  the  bold  and  resolute  one;  but  there 
is  a sprinkling  of  modesty  in  the  timid  half-look  which  is  pleasing,  because 
it  is  usually  the  accompaniment  of  many  amiable  qualities,  for  which  the 
bold  and  determined  self-con templators  are  by  no  means  remarkable. 

Ladies,  in  general,  have  a stronger  eye  for  a glass  than  men  have.  (We 
do  not  mean  a bottle  glass).  They  not  only  spend  more  of  their  time 
before  it,  but  they  are  trained  to  look  at  it  in  company  with  others.  They 
have  their  little  parties  of  self-examination  and  reflection,  in  which  they 
stand  sometimes  for  hours  before  the  pier  glasses,  and  turn  about  and 
wheel  about  with  pins  in  their  mouths,  and  subject  themselves  to  the  most 
severe  and  impartial  scrutiny.  Nothing  will  then  satisfy  them  apparently. 
They  have  never  done.  They  would  remain  for  ever  fixed  to  the  spot,  like 
Narcissus,  if  the  voice  did  not  tell  them  imperatively  to  go;  if  some  impa- 
tient husband,  or  some  plain-speaking  brother  at  the  bottom  of  the  stair 
did  not  chide  them  for  delay,  and  scream  out  in  a fit  of  waggish  irritability, 
“ Aint  your  traps  all  set  yet?”  This  terminates  the  critical  review,  and 
with  “We  must  go,  Sally!”  they  sally  forth  to  execution. 

But  with  all  our  devotion  to  the  glass,  it  is  a fact  that  we  do  not  know 
how  we  look.  We  are  not  even  satisfied  that  we  see  ourselves  correctly 
even  in  the  one  or  two  aspects  that  we  have  an  opportunity  of  contem- 
plating. When  we  observe  the  face  of  a friend  in  a glass,  it  is  different  to 
what  it  seems  in  the  original.  Some  countenances  undergo  a very  great 
change  by  reflection.  The  right  side  is  the  left,  and  the  left  is  the  right. 
And  very  few  faces  are  perfectly  uniform  on  both  sides.  Tew  noses  are 
set  precisely  in  the  middle  of  the  face.  Few  mouths  are  fashioned  with 
calves  of  equal  extent  or  inclination.  One  nostril  is  generally  larger  than 
the  other.  One  eyebrow  is  more  raised,  rounder  or  flatter  than  the  other. 
And  when  such  irregularities  are  transferred  from  side  to  side,  they  some- 
times give  the  idea  of  another  person  altogether.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
see  ourselves  as  others  see  us.  The  glass  refuses  to  gratify  us  in  this 
respect.  It  shows  us  left  handed  when  we  are  right  handed,  and  right 
handed  when  we  are  left  handed;  and  should  we  chance  to  he  deprived  of 
a right  eye,  it  shows  us  with  a right  eye  but  wanting  the  left  eye.  A man 
without  a right  leg  is  without  a left  leg  in  a looking-glass.  And  if  he  seat 
himself  before  it,  with  pen  in  hand,  to  write  a letter  to  a friend,  or  an  order  for 
railway  scrip,  it  will  represent  him  writing  with  his  left  hand,  in  a position 
so  perfectly  unnatural  in  this  planetary  world,  that  he  cannot  but  feel 
convinced  that  the  looking-glass  is  a deceiver,  and  that  with  all  the  aids 
and  appliances  of  this  scientific  age,  it  is  impossible  for  a man,  by  any 
artistic  contrivance  whatever,  to  obtain  a sight  of  himself  as  others  see 
iiim.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  ladies  stand,  and  stand,  arid  stand,  before 
the  mirrors,  and  are  never  satisfied.  How  can  they  be  satisfied?  Thev 
have  not  seen  themselves.  They  are  transposed,  as  the  printers  call  it. 
They  are  anagramatized,  as  our  Riddler  would  express  himself.  And 
then  there  is  that  evergazing  eye  which  will  never  turn  away,  but  keeps 
always  staring  at  them  like  the  eyes  of  a portrait.  It  is  this  which  gives 
the  glass  its  spell.  It  never  satisfies;  and  spells  are  broken  when  satisfac- 
tion is  given.  The  spell  that  binds  a lady  to  her  lover  is  but  brittle,  com- 
pared to  that  of  the  looking-glass;  for  the  spell  that  binds  her  to  the 
latter  only  ceases  with  her  life.  Even  the  loss  of  her  beauty  will  scarcely 
destroy  it;  there  is  always  some  new  attraction  to  be  discovered  when 
the  old  have  departed. 

These  are  dry  facts,  and  science  would  certainly  stop  short  at  the  state- 
ment of  them,  if  it  even  deigned  to  advance  so  far;  but  poetry  goes  far  be- 
yond them  into  its  own  peculiar  sphere.  The  curiosity  to  know  ourselves, 
and  to  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us,  is  not  confined  to  our  personal  ap- 
pearance alone;  it  extends  to  our  moral  and  intellectual  appearance  also. 
We  are  particularly  curious  about  the  estimation  in  which  we  are  held  by 
others;  and  though  we  ought  to  know  our  own  feelings  and  our  own  minds, 
and  therefore  our  own  characters  thoroughly,  since  we  know  them  rather 
from  experience  than  observation  (and  experience  is  always  the  most  pro- 
found instructor),  yet  we  are  not  satisfied  with  that  peculiar  species  of 
knowledge  which  belongs  to  ourselves  alone,  and  our  insatiable  curiosity 
pants  after  that  which  is  common  to  all,  and  which  in  respect  to  our  own  J 
selves  we  never  can  obtain.  We  never  can  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us, 
morally  or  intellectually;  for  they  know  us  by  observation,  but  we  know 
ourselves  by  experience.  Their  knowledge  of  us  is  superficial;  our  know- 
ledge of  ourselves  is  secret  and  profound.  Yet  sometimes,  the  observation, 
superficial  as  it  is,  will  lead  to  more  correct  knowledge  than  the  experience, 
for  vanity  will  frequently  distort  the  facts  of  experience,  and  that  partial 
insanity  of  which  the  seeds  are  sown  in  humanity  itself,  and  the  fruits  ap- 
parent in  every  mind,  will  raise  men  on  stilts  of  over-estimated  consequence, 
prompting  them  to  believe,  that  though  outwardly  of  little  note,  they  are 
inwardly  great,  and  that  if  men  only  saw  what  they  felt,  they  would  wonder 
and  admire.  We  never  can  observe  ourselves.  We  are  observed  by 
others.  And  here  lies  the  spell  which  can  never  be  broken,  which  will 
always  make  it  interesting  for  us  to  hear  in  what  estimation  we  are  held  by 
others,  and  how  we  have  conducted  ourselves  on  particular  occasions,  for 
it  is  new  to  us  from  the  mouth  of  every  new  acquaintance.  This  informa- 
tion we  never  can  satisfactorily  obtain.  Our  friends  flatter  us,  by  concealing 
our  defects;  our  enemies  abuse  us,  and  we  do  not  willingly  believe  their 
report.  Even  if  we  are  public  characters,  and  subject  to  the  reviews  and 
caricatures  of  those  who,  being  entire  strangers  to  us,  can  neither  be  re- 
garded as  friends  nor  foes,  we  cannot  be  satisfied  that  the  criticism  is  cor- 
rect. It  is  the  inspiration  of  a party  spirit.  It  is  a catchpenny  pamphlet  or 
caricature.  It  is  an  interested  critique — a trade  speculation.  And,  more- 
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over,  it  is  the  very  counterpart  of  some  other  opinion,  which  allogethei 
reverses  the  outlines  of  our  character,  converting  the  vices  into  virtues,  the 
weaknesses  into  amiabilities  and  points  of  strength;  so  that  having  perused 
attentively  a host  of  characters,  we  are  as  ignorant  of  ourselves  as  if  v." 
had  been  taking  a peep  at  our  likeness  in  a looking-glass,  with  our  left 
eye  on  the  right  side,  and  our  right  eye  on  the  wrong,  and  the  pen  in  our 
left  hand  writing  for  railway  scrip. 

It  is  a teasing  thing  to  think  that  here  we  are,  looking  out  of  our  two 
eyes,  and  seeing  everybody  but  ourselves,  and  though  knowing  our  own 
thoughts  and  feelings  better  than  any  other  person  possibly  can  know  them, 
yet  not  satisfied  with  that  knowledge  because  it  is  too  profound,  and  not 
superficial  enough ! We  long  for  the  superficial  knowledge  of  ourselves, 
and  we  cannot  thoroughly  attain  to  it,  and  the  passion  for  this  knowledge, 
the  curiosity  to  obtain  it,  is  one  of  the  spells  that  bind  us  to  society  and 
keep  up  the  romance  of  life.  This  superficial  knowledge  is  the  most  diffi- 
cult of  all  knowledge  to  pursue.  To  come  out  of  ourselves  and  look  at 
ourselves  from  a distance,  amongst  a host  of  others,  and  to  perceive  the 
relative  position  which  we  hold  in  society,  requires  not  only  a strong  effort 
of  imagination,  well-enlightened  by  a knowledge  of  the  world,  but  it  re- 
quires such  severity  of  judgment  as  a lady  exercises  upon  her  shawl,  her 
bonnet,  her  collar,  or  gown  at  the  looking-glass,  when  the  dressmaker  and 
the  milliner  are  at  hand  to  assist  her.  Now,  it  is  much  easier  to  find  fault 
with  a gown  than  to  find  fault  with  one’s  self.  In  finding  fault  with  the 
gown,  we  only  blame  the  dressmaker,  and  reflect  no  disgrace  upon  our- 
selves; but  in  finding  fault  with  our  own  actions  we  arc  self-condemned. 
There  is  great  severity  of  judgment,  however,  exercised  by  individuals  on 
themselves;  and  we  all  know,  from  keen  experience,  how  sharp  and  bitter 
are  the  pangs  of  regret  and  self-reproach,  even  for  the  most  trifling  little 
blunders  and  venial  faults.  But,  then,  such  is  the  contradiction  of  our 
nature,  we  are  most  probably  burning  with  shame  for  faults  which  no  one 
perceived  but  ourselves — for  some  awkwardness  of  manner  or  want  of  self- 
possession,  which,  in  all  probability,  was  kindly  and  indulgently  ascribed 
to  modesty  or  reserve,  if  perceived  at  all — whilst  we  are  puffed  up  with 
conceit  at  some  fancied  importance,  which  has  only  rendered  us  the  laughing- 
stock of  our  acquaintances.  It  is  not  for  want  of  severity  of  judgment 
that  men  do  not  put  themselves  right  in  the  estimation  of  others,  hut 
rather  from  want  of  that  supefieial  knowledge  of  themselves,  of  which  we 
haye  spoken  above.  Could  the  boaster  come  out  and  look  at  himself  from 
across  the  table,  he  would  condemn  himself  at  once;  but  he  remains  within, 
and  therefore  does  not  see  himself  from  a social  point  of  view.  He  sees 
only  that  which  nobody  else  sees — his  own  thoughts  and  feelings,  which  are 
a profound  secret  to  all  but  himself.  Such  a man  does  not  use  the  looking- 
glass  enough,  or  he  would  dress  himself  better.  But,  perhaps,  like  Lord 
Brougham  with  his  dozen  neckcloths,  he  has  a manner  of  his  own,  and  is 
determined  to  adhere  to  it  amid  all  the  revolutions  of  fashion. 

Man,  the  centre  of  i,n  infinite  field  of  observation,  thus  finds  him- 
self living  in  an  atmosphere  of  mystery.  lie  is  a mystery  to  himself.  He 
cannot  see  himseif,  and  everything  else  is  a mystery  to  him;  for  although 
he  can  observe  other  beings  outwardly,  he  cannot  experience  their  inward 
sensations.  He  can  only  experience  iiis  own  nature,  and  observe  that  of 
others.  He  reasons  from  symptoms  outwardly  exhibited  by  words,  or 
actions,  or  movements  of  the  body,  and  comes  to  certain  conclusions 
respecting  the  feelings  of  others;  but  he  cannot  perceive  the  outward 
symptoms  which  he,  in  like  manner,  exhibits  to  others.  He  is  thus  a 
mystery  to  himself  outwardly,  whilst  others  are  a mystery  to  him  inwardly. 
But  by  certain  wonderful  contrivances  of  creative  wisdom,  vte  arc  enabled 
not  only  to  divine  the  inward  feelings  of  other  men,  but  also  to  obtain  a 
reflex  image  of  ourselves;  thus  converting  our  centre  of  experience  into  a 
circumference  of  observation,  and  the  circumference  of  observation  into 
innumerable  centres  of  experience.  By  this  wonderful  mechanism  humanity 
is  united  as  one  man;  and  the  experience  of  one  individual  is  communicated 
to  another  so  thoroughly,  as  ideally  to  become  his.  As  language  and  the 
signs  which  convey  intelligence  become  more  perfect,  this  intercommunion 
will  be  perfected  in  proportion,  progressing  onward  to  that  ideal  state  of 
perfection  in  which  the  human  race  will  become  one  great  pair — one  uni- 
versal Adam  and  Eve,  in  which  individual  antagonism  will  be  subdued  by 
universal  sympath}'  and  unanimity. 


LIFE  HATH  MANY  MYSTERIES  1 


Part  I. 

Life  hath  many  mysteries  ! 

Some  lie  hid  in  virgin-eyes. 

Where  they  seek  a sweet  disguise. 
Shunning  ever  Freedom’s  gaze, 

Still  their  furtive  glance  betrays 
Maidens’  hearts  a thousand  ways. 

But  those  eyes,  when  they  have  need, 
With  the  lightning’s  magic  speed 
Wistfully  the  heart  can  read. 

From  the  windows  of  the  soul. 
Heedless  of  the  tongue’s  control, 
Passion’s  kindling  vapours  roll. 

Oft  when  strangers’  eyes  but  meet. 
Passing  down  life’s  crowded  street, 
Mute— they  almost  seem  to  greet. 
When  that  thrilling  glance  is  o’er, 
Youth  and  beauty  oft  deplore, 
Grieving  lest  they  meet  no  more. 


Part  II. 

What  we  are,  or  what  shat!  be, 
When  our  clay-bound  souls  ate  free, 
Is  to  all  a mystery  ! 

Kiddles  we  can  never  guess 
Need  not  plunge  us  in  distress — 
God-ward  let  us  nearer  press. 

How  the  tempter  access  finds, 

Till  his  deadly  snare  he  winds 
Round  the  meshes  of  our  minds, 

I3  an  awful  mystery. 

Into  which  we  cannot  pry 
Till  the  hour  tve  come  to  die. 
Mystery  of  mysteries ! 

How  the  Holy  Ghost  supplies 
Wisdom  to  the  saintly-wise  ! 

Guidance  thus  we  know  is  given 
Mighty  as  the  arm  of  Heaven, 

To  the  spirit  tempest-driven. 
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Pari  I. — ( Continued. ) 

Yet  we  learn  in  that  short  gaze 
More,  perchance,  than  lengthen'd  days 
Tell  us  of  a young  heart’s  ways. 

Life  lialh  many  mysteries! 

May-be,  more  in  heat  ts  than  eyes. 
Binding  us  by  secret  ties. 

Who  can  view  tli’  electric  chain 
Holding  converse  with  the  brain, 
Quickly  making  one  of  twain  ? 

Mysteries  there  are  in  love — 

Other  mysteries  above 
Youth,  betimes,  doth  well  to  prove. 
Hood’s  Magazine. 


Part  II,— ( Continued .) 

Death  hath  many  mysteries, 

Hidden  from  our  weeping  eyes, 

Hoie  and  where  the  spirit  flies  ! 

But  our  birth  is  wond’rous  all. 

Whence  the  soul  obeys  the  call 
To  life’s  opening  festival ! 

What  is  life  ? and  w hat  is  death  ? 

“ Mine  they  arc,"  the  Maker  saith — 

“ Souls  are  kindled  by  my  breath, 

“ Nought  created  is  in  vain. 

Learn  to  profit  by  thy  pain, 

Till  all  mysteries  are  plain.” 

Alpha. 


FAMILY  MATTERS, 


The  conscience  is  the  most  elastic  material  in  the  world.  To-day  you 
cannot  stretch  it  over  a mole-hill,  to-morrow  it  hides  a mountain. 

As  a cross  word  begets  a word  that’s  cross,  so  will  a kind  one  beget  its 
own  likeness.  If  people  only  knew  the  power  they  possess  in  being  kind, 
how  much  good  would  they  not  achieve  for  themselves,  and  how  much 
misery  prevent  for  others. — Memoirs  o f an  Umbrella. 

Talliacoxius  on  Noses. — A nose  with  a sharp  edge,  he  says,  indicates 
aptitude  for  anger;  a thick  and  depressed  nose  denotes  most  vicious  incli- 
nations; a full,  solid,  and  obtuse  nose,  like  that  of  lions  and  Molossian 
dogs,  is  a sign  of  courage  and  audacity;  a hooked  and  aquiline  nose  reveals 
a royal  and  magnificent  mind,  but  a crooked  soul  is  betrayed  by  a nose 
that  is  bent  and  on  one  side. 

Theory'  or  Happiness. — There  are  two  ways  of  being  happy.  We  may 
either  diminish  our  wants,  or  augment  our  means.  Either  will  do — the 
result  is  the  same;  and  it  is  for  each  man  to  decide  for  himself,  and  do  that 
which  may  happen  to  be  the  easiest.  If  you  are  idle,  or  sick,  or  poor, 
however  hard  it  may  be  to  diminish  your  wants,  it  will  be  easier  than  to 
augment  your  means.  If  you  are  active  and  prosperous,  or  young  and  in 
good  health,  it  may  be  easier  for  you  to  augment  your  means  than  to 
dimmish  your  wants.  But  if  you  are  wise,  you  will  do  both  at  the  same 
time,  young  or  old,  sick  or  well,  rich  or  poor;  and  if  you  are  very 
wise,  you  will  do  both  in  such  a way  as  to  augment  the  general  happiness 
of  society. 

On  Becoming  Behaviour. — In  speaking  of  inns  and  taverns,  we  cannot 
avoid  noticing  the  treatment  to  which  those  of  the  female  sex  who  are  em- 
ployed in  places  of  that  sort  are  often  exposed.  Their  situation  is,  indeed, 
particularly  unfortunate.  If  a gill  in  an  inn  happen  to  be  handsome,  and 
a parcel  of  young,  thoughtless  fellows  cast  their  eyes  upon  her,  she  is  im- 
mediately made  the  subject  of  taunt  and  merriment^;  coarse  and  indecent 
jokes  are  often  uttered  in  her  hearing,  and  conversation  shocking  to  modest 
ears  is  frequently  addressed  to  her.  The  poor  girl  all  the  while  is  at  a loss 
how  to  behave.  If  she  venture  on  a spirited  answer,  the  probable  conse- 
quence will  be  to  raise  the  mirth  of  the  facetious  company,  and  to  expose 
her  to  a repetition  of  insults.  If,  guided  by  the  feelings  of  modesty,  she 
avoid  the  presence  of  the  impertinent  guests,  she  is  complained  of  for  neg- 
lecting her  duty;  she  loses  tire  little  perquisites  which  otherwise  she  would 
be  entitled  to ; perhaps,  disobliges  her  mistress,  and  loses  her  place.  Who- 
ever attends  but  for  a moment  to  the  case  of  a poor  girl  so  situated,  if  he 
be  not  lost  to  all  sense  of  virtue,  must  feel  his  heart  relent  at  the  cruelty  of 
taking  advantage  of  such  a situation.  But  the  misfortune  is,  that  we  seldom 
attend  to  such  cases  at  all.  We  sometimes  think  of  the  fatigues  and  suf- 
ferings incident  to  the  bodies  of  our  inferiors,  but  we  scarcely  ever  make 
allowance  for  any  sense  of  pain  to  their  minds. 

An  American  Description  of  a Baby. — We  copy  the  following  from-1 
the  Knickerbocker.  It  is  a postscript  to  a letter  addressed  to  the  Editor  by 
a funny  correspondent,  who  calls  himself  “ Julian  — “ And  then,  my  boy! 
But  haven’t  I told  you ? Why,  I’ve  got  a boy!  a boy! — ha,  ha!  I shout 
it  out  to  you — a baby!  fourteen  pounds,  and  the  mother  a great  deal 
better  than  could  be  expected ! And  I say,  Mr.  Editor,  it’s  mine — hurrah 
and  hallelujah  for  ever!  Oh,  sir,  such  legs  and  such  arms,  and  such  a head! 
and  oh,  heavens!  he  has  his  mother’s  lips — I can  kiss  them  for  ever!  And 
then,  sir,  look  at  his  feet,  his  hands,  his  chin,  his  eyes,  his  everything,  in 
fact.  Give  me  joy,  sir;  no,  you  needn’t  either.  I am  full  now;  Iran  over; 
and  they  say  that  I ran  over  a number  of  old  women,  half  killed  the 
mother,  pulled  the  doctor  by  the  nose,  and  upset  a ’potheeary  shop  hi  the 
corner:  and  then  didn’t  I ring  the  tea-bell?  Didn’t  I blow  the  horn?  and 
didn’t  I dance,  shout,  laugh,  and  cry  altogether?  The  women  say  they  had 
to  tie  me  up.  I didn’t  believe  that;  but  who’s  going  to  shut  his  mouth 
when  he  has  a live  baby?  You  should  have  heard  his  lungs,  sir,  at  the 
tirst  mouthful  of  fresh  ah' — such  a dust!  A little  tone  to  his  voice,  but  not 
pain — excess  of  joy,  sir,  from  too  great  a sensation.  The  air  bath  was  so 
sudden,  you  know.  Think  of  all  this  beautiful  machinery  starting  off  at 
once  in  full  motion!  all  his  thousand  outside  feelers  answering  to  the  touch 
of  the  cool  air;  the  butter  and  crash  at  the  ear;  and  that  curious  con- 
trivance, the  eye,  looking  out  wonderingly  and  bewildered  upon  the  great 
world,  so  glorious  and  dazzling  to  his  unworn  perceptions;  his  net-work  of 
nerves,  his  wheels  and  pulleys,  his  air-pumps  and  valves,  his  engines  and 
reservoirs;  and  within  all  that  beautiful  fountain,  with  its  jets  and  running 
streams, dashing  and  coursing  through  the  whole  length  and  breadth,  with- 
out stint  or  pause— making  altogether,  sir,  exactly  fourteen  pounds,  I am 


this  day,  sir,  multiplied  by  two.  I am  duplicate.  I am  number  one  of  an 
indefinite  series,  and  there’s  my  continuation.  And  you  observe  it  is  not  a 
block,  nor  a blockhead,  nor  a painting,  nor  a bust,  nor  a fragment  of  anj  - 
thing,  however  beautiful;  but  a combination  of  all  the  arts  and  sciences  in 
one;  painting,  sculpture,  music,  (hear  him  cry);  mineralogy,  chemistry, 
mechanics,  (see  him  kick) ; geography,  and  the  use  of  the  globes  (see  him 
nurse);  aud  withal  he  is  a perpetual  motion — a timepiece  that  will  never 
run  down!  And  who  wound  it  up?  But  words,  sir,  are  a mouthing  and  a 
mockery !” 

Simple  Cure  for  Diarrikea. — 1 Three  strawberry  leaves  eaten  green, 
are  said  to  be  an  unfailing  and  immediate  cure  for  summer  complaints, 
diarrhoea  and  dysentery.  Strawberries  are  out  of  season,  but  the  green 
leaves  can  be  had. 

The  Skin. — No  part  of  the  human  body  is  neglected  so  much  as  the 
skin.  We  keep  trying  to  reach  the  inside  parts  with  physic,  at  a con- 
siderable expense;  but  upon  the  outside,  the  skin,  we  are  not  willing  to 
spend  so  much  as  a bowl  of  wa  ter.  If  you  want  to  be  ivell  and  lively,  wash 
every  part  of  your  skin,  and  give  it  a good  rubbing  once  every  day. 

Brices  of  Wines  in  tiie  Fifteenth  Century. — In  1469,  two  gallons 
of  white  wine  and  two  gallons  of  red  ivine,  sent  to  Lord  Rivers,  cost 
2s.  8d.,  and  a hogshead  of  white  and  red  wine,  sent  to  the  king  (Ed- 
ward IV.)  cost  respectively  £1  3s.  4d.  and  16s.  8d. ; a gallon  of  Ypocras, 
given  to  the  king,  2s.  3d. ; and  a barrel  of  Malmsey,  given  to  the  queen’s 
receiver,  9s. 

A New  Drink. — A gaseous  chalybeate  water  may  be  prepared  in  the 
following  manner  : — Take  of  crystallized  sulphate  of  iron,  two  drachms; 
white  sugar,  three  drachms ; pulverize  and  make  it  into  twelve  powders. 
Take  bicarbonate  of  soda,  two  drachms;  white  sugar,  three  drachms,  pul- 
verize and  divide  it  into  twelve  powders.  One  paper  of  each  of  these 
powders  is  dissolved  in  half  a glass  of  water;  then  the  tivo  portions  of 
wrater  are  mixed,  and  swallowed  during  the  effervescence. — Colombal. 

Yeast. — A “ Constant  Reader”  begs  to  inform  correspondents  that  for 
many  years  the  following  receipt  for  yeast  has  been  in  use  in  his  family, 
and  produces  excellent  bread,  with  little  trouble: — four  ounces  of  malt, 
two  ounces  of  hops,  twro  pints  (English)  of  boiling  water;  boil  altogether 
for  twenty  minutes,  then  strain  the  liquor  to  eight  ouuces  of  flour,  when 
milk -warm  add  a gill  of  good  yeast  to  work  it  up;  when  ready  to  fall  bottle 
it  close.  The  brewer’s  yeast  need  not  be  put  in  after  the  first  time  of 
making  it;  to  keep  good  it  should  be  made  twice  a week  in  warm  weather, 
and  once  in  cold  weather,  oftener  if  requisite,  as  the  bottle  should  never  be 
allowed  to  be  more  than  half  empty,  or  it  will  turn  sour;  when  an  oppor- 
tunity occurs,  a little  brewer’s  yeast  is  added,  say  once  in  tw»  or  three 
months;  when  the  fresh  mixture  is  added  to  that  in  the  bottle,  the  greatest 
care  must  he  taken  that  it  be  all  but  cold  before  putting  it  in, — Agricultural 
Gazette. 

Gourds  and  Bomfions. — The  tops  of  all  the  edible  species  boiled  as 
greens  or  spinach  are  a fully  more  delicate  vegetable  than  the  fruit. 

Vegetable  Marrows  ( To  Dress'). — The  smallest  are  considered  the 
best  for  dressing,  but  I prefer  those  that  are  about  five  or  six  inches  long; 
the  fruit  is  then  more  mature,  better  flavoured,  aud  the  flesh  whiter.  The 
plain  way  of  dressing  them  is,  to  put  them  into  hot  water  with  a little  salt; 
boil  them  gently  till  quite  tender,  and  serve  them  either  whole,  or  pared 
aud  halved,' on  a sliee  of  bread  toasted,  with  plain  melted  butter  in  a boat. 
When  cold,  they  may  be  pared  and  sliced;  then  dipped  in  a batter  made 
with  an  egg,  a teacupful  of  water  or  milk  beaten  together,  a li  ttle  salt,  and 
about  a quarter  of  a pound  of  flour,  or  sufficient  to  make  the  batter  thick 
enough  to  adhere  to  the  slices.  Fry  them  in  plenty  of  hot  fat;  or  they 
may  be  brushed  over  with  egg,  and  covered  with  fine  bread  crumbs,  and  then 
fried.  Arrange  them  neatly  on  a dish,  aud  serve  with  melted  butter. 
After  being  plain  boiled  they  may  also  be  mashed  as  turnips. 

Vegetable  Marrow  Stewed.— Bare  off  the  outer  skin;  cut  the  gourd  into 
slices  and  then  into  dice,  taking  oft’  the  seeds.  Scrape  oft’  a little  fat  from 
some  bacon,  which  put  into  a stewpan  .with  a small  onion  or  two,  and  a 
little  parsley,  chopped  fine.  If  convenient,  add  also  a few  button  mush- 
rooms, or  a middling -sized  one,  chopped  small.  Cover  the  stewpan  close, 
and  fry  gently  from  five  to  ten  minutes ; theu  thicken  with  a spoonful  of 
flour,  and  add  a little  veal  broth  to  make  the  sauce  the  consistence  of  rich 
cream.  Season  with  pepper  and  salt,  replace  the  cover,  stew  gently 
until  quite  tender,  and  serve.  ' G.  R. 


WHEN  FIRST  1 KNEW  TIIEE! 


Thou  wast  a fair  and  lovely  thing, 

Beyond  our  thoughts’  imagining — 

Thy  laughing  eyes  of  sky-like  blue, 

Thy  lips  red  rose  leaves  dipp’d  in  dew, 

When  first  I knew  thee! 

Thy  golden  curls,  luxuriant  stray’d. 

O’er  brow  and  bosom  proudly  play’d ; 

Thy  fairy  form  a vision  bright, 

Thy  smile  a radiant  beam  of  light, 

When  first  I knew  thee ! 

Twas  in  that  loved  and  loving  day, 

When  you  were  young  and  I was  gay ; 
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But,  time  on  silken 'wings  has  flown, 

And  you  and  I are  aged  grown, 

Since  first  1 knew  thee! 

And  now  ’tis  more  than  fort}'  years 
We’ve  shared  together  smiles  and  tears; 

Yet  every  hour  still  firmer  binds 

The  links  that  joined  onr  hearts  and  minds. 

Since  first  I know  thee! 

M.  W,  M. 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL. 

The  Provincial  Medical  Journal  mentions  a case  in  which  a person  who 
had  taken  arsenic  'was  cured  by  copious  vomiting  and  the  use  or  hydrated 
tritoxide  of  iron. 

Some  mummy  whea  t,  supposed  to  be  2,000  years  old,  sown  by  Ool.  North, 
at  Wroxton,  has  produced  upwards  of  40  stems  from  each  grain,  each 
stem  bearing  an  ear. 

How  to  Find  ip  a Stone  wih.  Burn  to  Lime.— Place  upon  it  a drop 
of  muriatic  acid  (spirit  of  salt).  If  effervescence  ensue,  you  may  fairly  con- 
clude that  it  is  owing  to  the  presence,  in  abundance,  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

Electricity,— A.  correspondent  of  the  Mining  Journal  states  his  opinion, 
that  the  Simultaneous  and  instantaneous  ignition  of  gas  lamps  in  cities  and 
Towns  by  means  of  electricity,  will,  ere  long,  be  substituted  for  the  present 
slow  and  irregular  method. 

To  mat;  e Golt>  Ink. — Pub"  together  well  in  a mortar  six  leaves  of  gold,  one 
drachm  of  bronze  g'old,  seven  and  a half  drops  of  spirit  of  wine,  and  seven 
grains  of  honey.  Then  add  gum  arable,  one  drachm;  distilled  or  rain  water, 
one  ounce.  With  a liquid  thus  prepared  a letter  or  inscription  may  be 
written  in  the  same  manner  as  with  common  ink.  When  the  writing  is 
dry  it  may  be  polished  with  an  ordinary  burnisher,  or  a tooth. 

Electro-Culture. — The  results  of  experiments  in  electro-culture  are 
by  this  time  generally  ascertained,  all  of  which,  we  have  heard,  show, that 
no  influence  is  exerted  on  the  growth  of  plants  by  any  electro-conducting 
connexion  between  elevated  and  buried  wires,  arranged  either  as  Dr.  Forster 
has  recommended,  or  according  to  other  plans  which  have  been  tried.  The 
word  electro-culture,  in  fact,  must  for  the  present  be  considered  a misno- 
mer. We  understand  that  man}'  hundred  acres,  in  various  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  have  this  year  been  subjected  to  Dr.  Forster’s  process,  which  has 
done  neither  harm  nor  good,  except  to  prsve  its  general  failure. — Leeds 
Mercury. 

Chinese  Filtering. — The  waters  of  the  Wangho  and  Yang  tse-kiang 
are  highly  surcharged  with  mud,  the  forirn  r containing  one-seventieth 
part,  and  the  latter  one-ninety-sixth  of  earth.  This  renders  them  both 
unpleasant  and  unwholesome  to  drink;  and  to  it  may  possibly  be  attri- 
buted a portion  of  the  sickness  we  sustained.  The  Chinese  have  adopted 
a very  simple  remedy  for  this  evil,  one  far  simpler  and  equally  efficacious 
with  our  filter,  but  which,  unfortunately,  was  not  discovered  until  w<  wore 
leaving  the  river,  but  which  it  will  behove  any  ono  who  may  chance  to 
visit  muddy  streams  to  remember.  Into  about  a quart  of  water  they  throw 
a small  pinch  of  alum,  leaving  it  to  stand  a few  minutes;  it  becomes  as 
clear  as  crystal,  a considerable  sediment  being  found  at  the  bottom.  Not 
even  the  poorest  fisherman  hut  is  always  provided  with  a small  portion  for 
this  necessary  purpose. — Captain  Cunningham’s  Recollections  of  China. 

Scale. — The  following  is  a sure,  simple,  and  easy  method  of  cleaning 
plants  infected  with  scale: — Take  a handful  of  gum  arabie,  and  dissolve  it 
in  as  much  water  as  will  thicken  it  to  the  consistency  of  oil;  then  take  a 
mall  painter’s  brush  (if  a new  one  so  much  the  better)  and  commence  at 
the  top  of  the  plant,  and  paint  both  leaves  and  stem,  with  the  dissolved 
gum  down  to  the  soil.  The  plant  may  then  he  removed  to  its  proper  place 
for  a week  or  two.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time  it  must  be  taken  and 
washed  with  soft  water,  using  a sponge,  or,  what  is  better  still,  an  old 
tooth-brush,  to  remove  the  gum  that  may  adhere  to  the  plant;  after  the 
washing  is  finished,  if  carefully  done,  the  plant  will  he  completely  cleansed 
from  scale.  I have  done  plants  so  infected  that  I never  had  any  hopes  of 
ever  cleaning  them,  and  now  there  is  not  a scale  to  he  found  upon  them, 
and  the  plants  have  a fine,  bright,  glossy  appearance. — Gardener’s  Chronicle. 

Curing  Bacon. — T think  it  is  generally  admitted  that  York  bacon  is 
equal  to  any;  I will  therefore  give  my  plan.  After  being  killed,  it  is 
allowed  to  hang  twenty-four  hours  previous  to  being  cut  up.  I then  rub 
one  pound  of  saltpetre  on  a twenty  stone  pig  (of  fourteen  pounds  to  the 
stone),  and  one  and-a-half  or  two  stones  of  common  salt,  taking  care  that 
it  is  well  rubbed  in;  it  is  then  laid  in  a tnb  kept  for  the  purpose.  After 
liaving  lain  a fortnight  it  is  turned  over  and  a little  more  salt  applied — say 
half  a stone.  It  then  remains  a fortnight  longer  in  the  pickle  tub;  it  is  then 
taken  and  hung  up  in  the  kitchen,  where  it  remains  two  months  to  dry; 
but  should  the  winter  be  far  advanced,  and  dry  weather  set  in,  a shorter 
period  might  suffice.  After  being  taken  from  the  top  of  the  kitchen,  the 
inside  is  washed  over  with  quick -lime  and  water  to  preserve  it  from  the  fly ; 
it  is  then  removed  into  a room  not  used  by  the  family,  away  from  heat,  and 
where  it  will  be  kept  perfectly  dry,  and  is  ready  for  use  at  pleasure.  The 
smoking  system  is  not  adopted  in  York,  at  all  events  not  in  that  part  in 
whi  h 1 write.  The  plan  I have  given  never  fails,  if  done  with  care.  The 
saltpetre  and  salt  should  be  of  the  best  quality,  for  upon  those  articles 
depend  success  in  producing  a good  article  for  the  table. — Devizes  Gazette. 


VARIETIES, 

By  the  new  Fishery  Act,  all  l ivers  in  England  and  Wales  are  to  he 
closed  on  the  18th  of  September  in  each  year. 

There  ar<>  2,695  brewers  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  86,234  licensed 
victuallers. 

The  Holborn  and  Finsbury  divisions  of  sewers  contain  eighty  three 
miles.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  sixteen  miles  of  smaller  sewers  to 
carry  off  the  surface  water  from  the  streets  and  roads,  and  two  hundred 
and  fifty-four  miles  of  drains  leading  from  houses  to  the  main  sewers. 

There  are  303  judges  in  the  United  Kingdom,  whose  salaries  amount  to 
•£402,032  a year.  England  has  145,  Ireland  11  1,  and  Scotland  94.  The 
salaries  in  England  are  ,£208, 976 ; in  Ireland  £116,086;  and  in  Scotland 
.£76,970. 

The  number  of  negro  slaves  in  the  civilized  and  Christian  world  i-.  esti- 
mated at  G, 650, 000 — viz.,  United  States,  2,600,000;  Brazil,  2,500,000 ; 
Spanish  colonies,  800,000;  French  colonies,  250,000;  Dutch,  Danish,  and 
Swedish  colonies,  100,000;  South  American  Republics,  400, 000. 

George  the  Third,  though  the  sovereign  of  an  island  and  of  maritime 
power,  had  never  seen  the  sea,  nor  ever  been  thirty  miles  from  London, 
at  the  age  of  34  -so  great  was  the  indolence  and  restraint  in  which  his 
mother  had  kept  him! 

Statistics  op  the  French  Navy.— The  number  of  persons  employed  in 
it  in  January  last,  was  112,462,  of  whom  11,156  were  captains,  master’s,  and 
pilots.  The  total  number  on  the  1 st  of  January,  1841,  was  109,410,  and 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1838,  only  89,524. 

Sea  Worms. — Those  animals,  which  are  so  pernicious  (<>  our  shipping, 
appear  to  have  the  same  office  allotted  to  them  in  the  waters,  which  the 
termites  or  white  ants  have  on  the  land.  Were  it,  not  for  their  rapacity, 
many  rivers,'  and  parts  of  the  ocean  itself,  would  he  choked  with  the 
bodies  of  trees  which  are  annually  carried  down  by  the  rapid  torrents,  and 
many  of  them  would  last,  for  ages,  and  probably  be  productive  of  evils,  of 
which  we  cannot,  in  the  present  harmonious  state  of  things,  form  any  idea 
whereas  now,  being  consumed  by  these  animals,  they  are  easily  broken  to 
pieces  by  the  waves?-  and  their  entire  dissolution  is  afterwards  rapidly 
effected  by  a variety  of  causes. 

Longevity. — There  is  now  residing  in  the  town  of  Kenmore,  a poor 
man  named  Herlihy,  who  has  attained  liis  hundred-and-sixfh  year.  He  is 
quite  strong  and  healthy,  and  walks  about  the  town  every  day  barefooted 
and  bareheaded.  His  wife,  who  is  along  with  him,  is  now  a hundred-and- 
four  years  old,  and  is  quite  strong  and  healthy.  Herlihy  was  born  in  the 
year  1739. — Kerry  Examiner. 

John  Mathews,  aged  1 14,  residing  in  the  parish  of  Llanililo-Talybont, 
together  with  his  daughter,  applied  for  relief,  for  the  first  time,  at  a meet- 
ing of  our  Board  of  Guardians,  held  the  other  day.  He  was  formerly  a 
farmer  and  cattle-drover,  but  for  the  last  thirty  years  had  been  supported 
by  his  children.  An  order  was  made  for  6.f.  a-weelc. — Cumbrian. 

Effect  of  Various  Burst ances  on  the  Mind. — A physician  at 
Copenhagen  has  been  amusing  himself  with  researches  into  the  moral  and 
intellectual  effects  which  the  use  of  certain  substances  has  on  the  human 
frame.  Ammonia  and  its  preparations,  musk,  castoreum,  wine  and  ether, 
develope  the  imagination  and  dispose  to  meditation.  The  pyrogenous  oils 
create  melancholy,  had  humour,  and  hallucinations.  A decoction  of 
hemp  gives  rise  to  irrepressible  gaiety,  and  the  Indians  employ  this  plant 
in  many  of  their  intoxicating  drinks  (vide  Hachisch).  The  protoxide  of 
azote  excites  laughter;  whence  it  is  called  exhilarating  gas.  Arsenic  in 
infinitively  small  doses  produces  sadness,  gold  good  humour,  and  mercury 
extreme  idleness.  As  to  the  chlorhydrate  of  morphine,  it  occasions  loqua- 
city, and  a remarkable  degree  of  elocution. 

Importance  of  Humility. — Dr.  Franklin  once  received  a very  useful 
lesson  from  the  excellent  Dr.  Cotton  Mather,  which  he  thus  relates  in  a 
letter  to  his  son: — “The  last  time  I saw  your  father  was  in  1724.  On 
taking  my  leave,  he  showed  me  a shorter  way  out  of  the  house  by  a nar 
row  passage,  which  was  crossed  by  a beam  over-head.  We  were  still 
talking,  as  I withdrew,  he  accompanying  me  behind  and  1 turning  towards 
him,  when  he  said  hastily,  ‘Stoop,  stoop!’  I did  not  understand  him  till  i 
felj,  my  head  hit  against  tire  beam.  He  was  a man  who  never  missed  an 
opportunity  of  giving  instruction;  and  upon  this  he  said  to  me,  ‘You  are 
young,  and  have  the  world  before  you.  Learn  to  stoop  as  you  go  through  it, 
and  you  will  miss  many  hard  thumps.’  This  advice,  thus  beat  into  my 
head,  has  frequently  been  of  use  to  me;  and  I often  think  of  it  when  I see 
pride  mortified,  and  misfortunes  brought  upon  people  by  their  carrying 
their  heads  too  high.” 

An  Enemy  Subdued. — I heard  of  an  instance  that  occurred  in  an 
adjoining  parish,  a few  years  ago,  which  i think  exemplified,  in  a pleasing 
way,  the  good  that  resulted  from  acting  on  peace  principles,  it  was  this: — 
Two  small  farmers,  from  some  cause  or  other,  were  at  variance.  One  of 
them  had  some  sheep  diseased  with  the  scab,  which  he  put  into  a field  next 
his  neighbour’s,  who  became  vei'y  uneasy  from  a fear  tliut  his  sheep  would 
be  infected  with  the  disorder;  but  he  was  on  too  ill  terms  to  speak  to  him 
about  it,  but  consulted  with  another  person.  This  person  advised  him  to 
cure  the  sheep,  anil  then  lie  would  effectually  protect  his  own.  He  was 
wise  enough  to  take  good  counsel,  and  accordingly  set  himself  to  work. 
While  he  was  about  it,  his  neighbour  came;  and  seeing  what  he  was  doing 
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with  a view  to  heal  the  sheep,  he  joined  him  in  the  operation.  They 
became  at  once  good  friends,  and  all  their  former  enmity  was  done  away 
by  one  act  of  kindness,  which  melted  the  heart,  and  produced  love  and 
good  will. — Peace  Advocate. 

Kail wat  Fluctuations.  - The  following  are  a few  instances  of  the 
variations  which  take  place  in  the  value  of  railway  property.  In  1843,  the 
Great  Western  shares  of  £80  were  as  low  as  11  premium,  now  they  are  at 
140  premium.  About  the  same  time  the  Great  North  of  England  £100 
shares  were  scarcely  saleable  at  40  discount,  now  they  are  150  premium. 
About  two  years  ago  the  Midland  Counties  £100  shares  were  at  35  dis- 
count, now  they  are  at  90  premium.  About  a year  and-a-half  ago  the 
£100  shares  in  the  Dublin  and  Kingstown  were  at  £25  discount,  now  they 
are  at  150  premium.  The  Goole,  Pontefract,  and  Wakefield  shares,  on 
whieh  a deposit  of  £2  10s.  had  been  paid,  and  which  remained  stationary 
for  many  weeks  at  a premium  of  £14,  had  mounted  up  to  60.  The  Glasgow 
and  Barrhead  shares  were  sold  two  months  ago  at  £6,  they  rose  in  a short 
time  to  £24,  and  then  as  suddenly  fell  back  to  £17;  a few  days  afterwards 
they  rose  from  £17  to  £40.  Large  fortunes  must  have  been  realized  by 
these  shares  in  the  brief  space  of  a few  days. 

Extent  or  India. — At  present  our  possessions  in  India  cover  an  extent 
of  country  amounting  to  about  one  million  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
square  miles.  With  regard  to  their  value,  we  can  only  say  that  human 
calculation  would  tire  in  the  attempt  to  assign  a limit  to  their  capacity. 
Nature,  in  her  prodigal  goodness,  seems  to  have  conferred  her  richest 
beauties  on  this  sunny  land.  What  she  has  partially  and  sparingly  bestowed 
on  other  countries,  she  seems  to  have  lavished  in  profusion  on  this.  She 
invites  the  husbandman  to  reap  from  her  generous  bosom  an  abundant 
harvest  of  the  most  wholesome  and  nutritious  fruits;  the  adventurous  diver 
to  fathom  her  ocean  waves,  and  bring  up  the  costly  pearl  to  glisten  in  the 
coronal  of  beauty;  the  miner  to  explore  her  bidden  treasures,  and  find  the 
reward  of  his  labour  in  the  possession  of  the  precious  metals,  and  of  useful 
minerals;  the  navigator  to  ascend  her  rivers,  bestowing  and  receiving 
benefits  as  be  goes.  The  sagacious  elephant,  the  patient  bullock,  the 
laborious  camel,  and  the  warlike  horse,  are  among  the  unreasoning  ser- 
vants she  has  provided  for  the  use  of  man. — British  Friend  of  India  Maga- 
zine. Historical  Notes  on  India,  hy  George  Thompson,  Esq. 

Curious  Fact  for  the  Naturalist.— The  following  fact  seems  a little 
improbable,  yet  it  rests  on  such  proof  for  verification,  that  we  hesitate  not 
to  lay  it  before  our  readers: — About  52  years  ago,  a house  was  built  on  the 
farm  of  Tulloch,  in  the  parish  of  Galston,  Ayrshire,  at  present  the  property 
of,  and  possessed  by,  Mr.  William  Brown.  In  roofing  the  house,  there  was 
used  the  trunk  of  a tree,  known  in  this  district  as  bourtree,  and  placed  across 
the  couples,  undivested  of  its  bark.  A few  years  back  this  house  was  again 
unroofed,  and  the  wood  alluded  to,  after  resting  high  and  dry  for  nearly 
fifty  years,  was  placed  in  the  ground  to  form  a pillar  to  attach  a gate  to. 
This,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  neighbourhood,  has  again  taken  root,  and 
is  flourishing  like  a green  bay  tree. — Ayr  Paper. 

Feigning  Death  to  Save  Life.— -Self-preservation  seems  to  be  an 
inherent  principle  in  animals — a dread  of  pain  and  suffering,  and  a 
consciousness  of  death;  which  consciousness  must  be  of  the  highest 
order  iu  some  animals,  since  they  feign  that  death  as  the  last  remaining 
struggle  for  self-preservation,  when  all  other  hopes  have  failed.  An  im- 
planted knowledge  of  the  termination  of  life  must  exist,  or  its  effects  would 
not  be  feigned,  nor  the  anxiety  for  safety  be  so  paramount  an  object.  It  can- 
not be  example  that  sets  the  fox  to  simulate  death  so  perfectly  that  he  per- 
mits himself  to  be  handled,  to  be  conveyed  to  a distant  spot,  and  then  to  be 
flung  on  a dunghill.  The  ultimate  hope  of  escape  prompts  the  measure, 
which  unaided  instinct  could  not  have  contrived.  What  we,  humanly 
speaking,  call  knowledge  of  the  world  (which  is  the  mainspring  of  half  our 
acts  and  plans),  is  the  result  of  deep  observation  of  character,  and  of  the 
leading  principles  which  influence  society;  and  this  would  apply  very  well 
with  fox  in  relation  to  fox.  But  the  analogy  must  cease  here;  and  we  can 
only  say  that  this  artifice  of  the  fox  is  an  extraordinary  display  of  high 
cunning,  great  self-confidence,  and  strong  resolution.  There  are  many 
insects,  particularly  the  genus  Slater,  the  spider,  and  the  dorr-beetle, 
which  feign  death  when  seized  by  the  hand.— Thompson’s  Notebook  of  a 
Naturalist. 

The  Patriot  cannot  be  Bought  : every  Demagogue  has  his  Price. — 
When  Alexander  sent  Phoeion  100  talents,  Pkocion  asked  his  messengers 
why  Alexander  gave  him  such  a great  reward  above  all  the  other  citizens 
of  Athens.  “ Because,”  said  they,  “ he  esteemeth  thee  alone  to  be  a good 
and  honest  man.”  “ Let  me,  then,”  replied  Phoeion,  “ be  what  I seem.” 
Charles  the  Second  sent  Lord  Treasurer  Danby  to  Andrew  Marvel  with 
offers  of  protection.  The  Lord  Treasurer  found  him  in  one  of  the  little 
courts  of  the  Strand,  and  assured  him  that  he  was  expressly  sent  from  his 
Majesty  to  know  what  he  could  do  to  serve  him.  “ It  is  not  in  his  Ma- 
jesty’s power  to  serve  me,”  said  Mr.  Marvel,  jocularly;  when  the  Lord 
Treasurer  answered,  “ that  his  Majesty,  from  the  just  sense  he  had  of  his 
merit  alone,  desired  to  know  whether  there  was  any  place  at  court  he 
would  be  pleased  with?”  To  which  he  replied,  “ that  he  could  not  with 
honour  accept  the  offer,  since,  if  he  did,  he  must  be  either  ungrateful  to 
the  king,  in  voting  against  him ; or  false  to  his  country,  in  supporting  the 
measures  of  the  court.  The  only  favour,  therefore,  which  he  begged  of  his 
Majesty  was,  that  he  would  esteem  him  as  dutiful  a subject  as  any  he  had, 
end  acting  more  truly  m his  proper  interest,  while  (bus  he  refused  his 


offers,  than  he  possibly  could  do,  should  he  accept  them.” — Montagu’s 
Essays. 

Anecdote  of  the  Blind. — John  Stanley,  the  musician,  lost  his  sight 
when  only  two  years  of  age.  lie  had  so  correct  an  ear,  that  he  never 
forgot  the  voice  of  a person  be  had  once  heard  speak.  Au  instance  is 
given  in  which  he  recollected  the  voice  of  a person  he  had  not  heard  for 
twenty  years,  who  then  accosted  him  in  an  assumed  voice.  If  twenty 
people  were  seated  at  table  together,  he  would  address  them  all  in  regular 
order,  without  their  situations  being  previously  known  to  him.  Riding  on 
horseback  was  one  of  his  favourite  exercises,  though  it  would  seem  a very 
dangerous  one  for  the  blind;  and  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  when  he 
lived  in  Epping  Forest,  and  wished  to  give  his  friends  an  airing,  he 
would  take  them  the  pleasantest  road,  and  point  out  the  most  agreeable 
prospects.  He  played  at  whist  with  great  readiness  and  judgment.  Each 
card  was  marked  at  the  corner  with  the  point  of  a needle,  but  these  marks 
were  so  delicately  fine  as  scarcely  to  be  discerned  by  any  person  not  pre- 
viously apprised  of  them.  His  hand  was  generally  the  first  arranged,  and 
it  was  not  uncommon  for  him  to  complain  of  the  party  that  they  were 
tedious  in  sorting  the  cards.  He  could  tell  the  precise  time  by  a watch. 
He  knew  the  number  of  persons  in  a room  when  he  entered  it;  would 
direct  his  voice  to  each  person  in  particular — even  to  strangers  after  they 
had  once  spoken;  and  would  miss  any  one  who  was  absent,  and  could  tell 
who  that  one  was. — Knight’s  Weekly  Volume. 

Thoughts  on  Cemeteries. — I revisited  Greenwood  Cemetry  a few 
days  ago,  and  found  many  new  monuments;  one  of  which  particularly  in- 
terested me,  from  the  cheerful  simplicity  of  its  epitaph.  The  body  of 
a mother  and  child  rested  beneath  the  marble,  and  on  it  was  inscribed  the 
words,  “ Is  it  well  with  thee?  Is  it  well  with  the  child?  And  she  an- 
swered, it  i swell.”— 2 Kings  iv.  26.  This  gives  a pleasant  indication  of  real 
faith  in  immortality;  like  the  Moravians,  who  never  inscribe  on  their  tomb 
the  day  when  a man  was  born,  and  when  he  died,  but  simply,  “ the  day  he 
came  hither,  and  the  day  he  went  home.”  Why  Christians  should  have 
chosen  a skull  and  cross-bones  for  their  emblem  of  death  seems  incom- 
prehensible. The  Greeks,  notwithstanding  their  shadowy  faith  in  a future 
existence,  represented  death  as  a beautiful  youth ; sometimes  as  a sleeping 
winged  child,  with  an  inverted  torch  resting  on  a wreath  of  flowers. 
Even  Zamiel,  the  awful  death-angel  of  the  Hebrews,  resembling  our  popu- 
lar ideas  of  the  devil,  was  always  said  to  take  away  the  souls  of  the 
young  by  a kiss.  If  we  really  believed  that  those  who  were  gone  from  us 
were  truly  alive  as  ourselves,  we  could  not  invest  the  subject  with  such 
awful  depth  of  gloom  as  we  do.  If  we  would  imbue  our  children  with 
distinct  faith  in  immortality,  we  should  never  speak  of  people  as  dead,  but 
as  passed  into  another  world.  We  should  speak  of  the  body  as  a cast  off 
garment,  which  the  wearer  had  out-grown;  consecrated,  indeed,  by  the 
beloved  being  that  used  it  for  a season,  but  of  no  value  in  itself.— Mrs. 
Child’s  Letters. 

St.  Paul’s  Exhibition. — It  may  not  be  generally  known,  that  among 
the  metropolitan  exhibitions  is  included  the  interior  of  St.  Paul  s,  between 
the  services,  which,  under  the  management  of  the  dean  and  chapter, 
is  open  to  the  public  at  twopence  a head.  This  speculation,  perhaps,  would 
answer  better  were  greater  publicity  given  to  it.  The  dean  and  chapter 
might  find  it  worth  their  while  to  advertise  their  church  in  the  newspapers. 
A few  shillings  spent  in  this  way,  painful  as  might  be  the  sacrifice,  would 
be  money  well  laid  out.  At  all  events,  their  reverences  might  distribute 
about  town  a few  placards  and  posters,  and  bills  of  their  exhibition,  like 
those  put  forth  by  the  Colosseum  people.  Everybody  is  not  aware  that 
St.  PauL’-s,  as  well  as  the  building  by  the  Regent’s  Park,  has  its  Glyptotheca, 
with  Lord  Nelson  in  it,  and  Doctor  Johnson,  and  Howard  the  pbilanthro- 
phist,  and  Lord  Howe,  all  larger  than  life.  But  were  we  the  showmen — 
we  beg  pardon  —the  dean  and  chapter — of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  we  would 
go  further.  Having  once  brought  ourselves — for  there  would  be  the  only 
difficulty — to  make  a show  of  our  church  at  all,  we  would  regularly  go  the 
whole  Womb  well.  W e would  erect  a scaffold  in  front  of  the  sacred  edifice, 
with  poles  upon  it,  and  on  these  poles  large  sheets  of  canvass  displaying 
paintings  of  the  lions  to  be  seen  within.  On  the  scaffold  should  be  seated 
a dozen  beefeaters  or  so,  with  drums,  trumpets,  ophicleides,  trombones, 
and  pandeau  pipes,  who  by  their  music  should  attract  the  attention  of  pas- 
sengers. To  these,  perhaps,  we  would  add  a clown,  to  fling  summersets, 
aud  stand  upon  his  head,  and  to  bawl  out  between  the  tunes — “ Here  we 
are!”  “Hoy,  hoy,  hoy!”  “Walk  up,  ladies  and  gentlemen!”  Just  a- 
going  to  commence!”  “ Only  two  pence!”  and  so  forth.  But  this  would 
be  scandalous,  unclerical,  profane!  Very  well.  Then  we  would  throw 
open  our  doors  gratis.  We  would  be  either  clergymen  or  showmen,  but 
whichever  we  called  ourselves,  we  would  act  as  such. — Punch. 


I own  the  fault  I would  deny  in  vain, 

And  I repent  me  of  the  foDd  design ; 

The  kiss  I stole  I’ll  give  you  back  again, 

If  you’ll  give  back  the  kiss  you  got  of  mine. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Jousse’s  Pianoforte  Preceptor.  By  Henry  West. — G.  II.  Davidson, 
The  Musical  Treasury,  vocal  and  instrumental.  Part  XXXVI. 

The  Songs  of  Henry  Russell.  Part  II. — G.  H.  Davidson. 

The  Philathenic  Literary  Magazine.  No.  II.  Samuel  Gilbert 
SteiH's  Royal  Pictorial  Toy  Honk — Pacts  and  Figures.  — Mteili. 
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THE  RIDDLER. 

THE  RIDDLER’S  SOLUTION'S  OF  No.  125. 

Enigma .—L'  Honnenr—Les  Honneurs ; or,  Honour  and  Honours . To  obtain  the  latter , 
men  often  lose  or  sacrifice  the  former. — R G.  AV. — G.  H. — Walter. 

Cjiabade. — Corkscrew. — F.  de  S. — Padfield. — Ayles. — Tiverton. — Carlisle. — Rainger. 
— Alexander.  -Rifleman. — Fancy. — Eland. — Henrngway. — Cohen.— R.  de  B. — G.  H. — 
R G.  W. — Broderick. — Hammelecli. — Fiorendo — Whinney. — Nailswerth. — Walter. 

Riddle. — The  letter  O. — Lightbown. — Matmeg. — Ayles. — Alexander. — R.  de  B. — 
Hammelech.— Newland. — Wetherell. — Nailsworth. — Me  Nicol. 

Anagrams. — 1.  Christianity,  2.  Revolution . 3.  A Hecatomb.  4.  Constitution. — Long, 

3.  — Lightbown,  4. — F.  de  S. — Matmeg,  3. — Tiverton,  3.— Whitehaven,  3. — Alexander,  3. 
—Rainger,  2. — Eland,  3 —Cohen,  4.— Hemingway,  1. — R.de  B.,  3 — R.  G.  W.,3  —Hood, 

1. — O.  H.,  4. — Disqipulus,  l. — Hammelech,  2.— Newland,  3. — Wetherell,  2. — Whinney,  3. 
Ruse  berry » 3.— Chandler,  3. — Me  Nicol,  2.— Bonliill,  1.— Walter. 

Lakes. — 1.  Superior.  2.  Michigan.  3.  Erie.  4.  Huron. — Lightbown,  4.—  Padfield, 

4.  — Matmeg,  4. — Tiverton,  3. — Carlisle,  4. — Alexander,  4. — Rainger,  4. — Rifleman,  1. — 
Fancy,  4. — Eland,  2 —Long,  2.  Hemingway,  1.  — Cohen,  4. — R.  de  B.,  4.— Ratt.  4.— 
R.  G.  W.,  4. — Broderick,  4. — G.  H.,  4. — Discipulus,  4 — Hammelech,  4.— Hood,  4 — 
Wetherell,  4. — Whinney,  4.— Yankee,  3.— Roseberry,  4.— Chandler.  4.— Hobbs,  4.— 
Nailsworth. — Me  Nicol,  4. — Bonhill,  4. — Walter. 

Arithmetical  Questions.— 1.  £4,165  each  Sister's  Fortarcc.— Lightbown— Padfield.— 
Tiverton.— Alexander. — Fancy.— Martucci. — Hemingway. — Ratt.— Dawson. — Corke. — 
Whinney, — Hobbs. — Lord. — Walter. 

2.  .18538  o/  an  Inch.  This  is  the  Projector’s  answer:  m Solidity  of  Copper  divided 
by  surface,  or  58.177  -f*  314.16. — Alexander  gives,  external  diameter  of  shell, — 10 
minus  internal  diameter,  9.615,  or  10  — 9.615  = .385.  He  forgets  to  halve  this  = *1925. 
This  latter— viz.,  .1925,  is  the  answer  given  by  Davison— X.  X.  X. — W.  S. — Dawson— 
Whinney — Blackburn — and  Lightbown. 

3.  10:  36  : : 12}  : 24j  Miles,  per  Hour. — Lightbown. — Padfield. — Carlisle.— Dawson. — 
R ifleman. — Davi  son . 

4.  1.2304489  the  Logarithm.  The  number  is  17.— Alexander.— W.  S.— Fiorendo.— 
Ferguson. 

Whinney  ; Blackburn. — There  was  a mistake  about  the  gill  measure,  in  page  335. 
The  cubic  contents  of  3 gills  are  21.65625  inches,  according  to  the  old  standard  of  7.21875 
for  the  gill.  Three  half-pints  have  been  taken  for  three  gills  by  our  principal  Cor- 
respondents. 

Solutions  too  late  to  appear  in  their  proper  place.— Lyme  Regis.— Fiorendo.  -E.  Godwin. 
R.  Hogarth. 


ARITHMETICAL  CHARADE. 

Take  an  even  number,  multiply  by  12,  add  4 — my  first. 

Take  an  even  number,  multiply  by  2,  deduct  15 — my  second. 

Take  an  odd  number,  multiply  by  6,  divide  by  6 — my  third. 

Take  an  odd  number,  multiply  by  2,  deduct  1 — my  fourth, 
j Take  an  even  number,  multiply  by  7,  deduct  6— my  fifth. 

Take  an  even  number,  multiply  by  5,  deduct  60— rnjr  sixth. 

Take  an  odd  number,  multiply  by  3,  deduct  9 — my  seventh.  [eighth. 

Take  an  even  number,  multiply  by  9,  add  2,  cut  off  the  first  figure — my 
Take  an  even  number,  add  204,  multiply  by  2,  deduct  100— my  ninth. 

My  whole  is  what  the  Editor  of  the  Family  Herald  is  always  in  to  his 
correspondents.  J.  II.  G. 

ARITI1  METICAL  QUESTIONS. 

1.  A person  being  asked  how  old  he  was,  replied,  “If  a certain  number 
be  divided  by  4,  and  28  be  added  to  the  quotient,  it  will  give  my  age;  or 
if  the  number  1824  be  divided  by  this  unknown  number,  and  33  be  added  to 
the  quotient,  it  will  also  give  my  age.  Query:  how  old  am  I?” — R.  G.  G. 

2.  A poor  man  requested  of  a rich  Quaker  permission  to  feed  his  cow 
in  a meadow.  “ Yes,”  replied  the  benevolent  friend,  “ I will  give  thee  610 
square  yards;  but  thou  must  tie  thy  cow’s  tail  to  a stump,  so  that  she  may 
feed  in  a circle.”  Now,  the  length  of  the  cow  (tail  included)  was  1 1 feet; 
and  the  poor  man  found  a piece  of  an  old  surveying-chain,  27 1 feet  long, 
to  which  he  added  a piece  of  rope.  Query:  how  long  was  the  rope? 

Mordecasxelli. 

3.  A sportsman  shot  a bird,  which,  falling  in  a perpendicular  line,  struck 
the  ground  at  the  distance  of  150  feet  from  its  destroyer,  and  was  3|  seconds 
in  the  descent.  Required  the  height  from  which  it  fell,  and  the  distance  of 
the  man  from  the  bird  at  the  moment  the  shot  took  effect,  no  allowance 
being  made  for  the  resistance  of  the  air.  Latitude,  London?  H.  U. 

4.  There  are  two  numbers  which,  being  both  multiplied  by  64,  the  first 

will  become  the  square  of  the  second;  but  the  same  numbers  being  mul- 
tiplied by  4,  the  first  will  become  the  cube  of  the  second.  What  are  those 
numbers?  J.  H.  S. 


Riddle.— I am  a word  of  five  letters.  My'  first,  third,  and  fifth  are 
alike;  and  so  are  my  second  and  fourth.  My  whole  is  a delicious  fruit. 

W.  G.  H. 

CHARADE. 

A substantive  I am,  of  letters  nine; 

And  many  happy  hearts  have  sought  my  shrine; 

Though  some,  less  fortunate,  or  void  of  sense, 

Say  I'm  of  little  or  no  consequence. 

But  ye,  with  gentler  feelings,  I will  tell 
What  all  must  do  ere  they  can  know  me  well. 

If  yon  my  name  correctly  can  define, 

You’ll  read  it  in  my  6,  2,  4,  4,  9. 

A common  article  my  3,  5,  8, 

Of  all  metallic  substances  the  least  in  weight; 

If  1,  7,  4,  2,  3 were  thus  combined, 

Twould  name  a lake  of  Switzerland,  you’d  find. 

When  6,  2,  9 the  earth  with  perfume  fills, 

How  sweet  to  4,  7,  2,  6 o’er  the  sunny  hills, 

As  some  would  say,  where  streamlets  gently  glide, 

With  6,  2,  4,  9 ever  by  their  side! 

1,  5,  8,  3 you  may  perchance  have  seen — 

It  is  a place  where  all  your  wealth  has  been; 

My  6,  2,  3 we  very  often  use 

To  spare  the  drugget  from  too  dirty  shoes. 

My  6,  7,  2,  3 very  oft  is  found 

Near  an  old  castle  or  some  marshy  ground; 

My  4,  2,  9 the  sunlight  oft  displays; 

And  6,  2,  8 earth’s  noblest  form  betrays.  ,Ii:dy. 


TOWNS  IN  ENGLAND  EXPRESSED  BY  ANAGRAMS. 


1.  Try  a romp — in  Cumberland. 

2.  More  plinth — in  Westmoreland. 

3.  Bare  plants — in  Devonshire. 

4.  Sam,  I bleed — in  Westmoreland. 

5.  I sent  Morel — in  Herefordshire. 
6 Amy  Routh — in  Norfolk. 


7.  The  romp — in  Northumberland. 

8.  Chinese  law — in  Sussex. 

9.  Man  does  it — in  Kent. 

10.  Warbleon  Tommy — in  Leicester 
shire.  W.  R. 


A BASKET  OE  FRUIT  ENIGMATICALLY  EXPRESSED. 

1.  An  interjection,  and  to  wander. 

2.  A consonant,  and  a seed. 

3.  A vegetable,  and  a consonant. 

4.  Four-fifths  of  a month,  and  a small  honse. 

5.  Drink  of  the  gods,  and  three-fourths  of  a number. 

6.  A fish,  changing  a letter. 

7.  Four-fifths  of  a feather. 

8.  A dog,  a consonant,  and  an  insect. 

9.  A Latin  noun,  and  a preposition. 

10.  A consonant,  a pronoun,  and  two-thirds  of  crooked. 

11.  A bird,  a consonant,  and  four-fifths  of  joyful 

12.  Three-sixths  of  a form.  Hunger, 


Paradox. — There  is  a certain  island  situated  between  England  anil 
France,  and  yet  the  said  island  is  farther  from  either  of  those  countries 
than  England  is  from  France.  Bonhtlt,. 


The  Eyes  of  Insects. — How  wonderfully  constructed  is  this  beautiful 
organ  of  insect  vision!  How  admirably  adapted  to  the  necessities  of 
insects!  The  gaudy  dragon-fly,  presenting,  as  he  does,  such  a conspicuous 
tempting  show  of  colours  to  the  active  swallow,  eludes  the  feathered  enemy 
by  superior  agility  of  flight.  Mere  agility,  however,  would  avail  nothing 
without  the  aid  of  powerful  eyes.  Accordingly,  nature  has  given  him 
somewhat  more  than  twelve  thousand,  bright  anil  piercing,  some  looking 
upwards,  some  downwards,  some  backwards,  and  some  on  either  side.  In 
the  ants,  theiw  are  fifty  of  these  faces  or  eyes;  in  the  horse-fly,  four 
thousand;  in  butterflies,  upwards  of  seventeen  thousand  three  hundred  and 
fifty-five  have  been  counted — nay,  iu  some  coleopterous  or  scaly  winged 
insects,  there  have  been  numbered  no  less  than  twenty-eight  thousand  and 
eighty-  eight. — Polytechnic  Review. 

Arbitration. — A mode  of  settling  differences  without  the  expense  of  a 
lawsuit,  which  is  never  resorted  to  until  all  the  expenses  of  the  lawsuit  have 
been  incurred,  and  the  trial  is  about  to  proceed ; when,  if  the  case  promises  t-o 
be  lengthy,  and  the  counsel  have  something  to  do  in  other  courts,  they  re- 
commend an  arbitration.  An  arbitrator  is  a kind  of  concentrated  essence 
of  justice,  combining  in  his  own  person  the  functions  of  a judge  and  jury; 
turning  his  chambers,  for  the  time  being,  into  a court,  of  which  his  clerk, 
or  boy,  is  the  temporary  usher.  When  the  arbitrator  has  made  his  award, 
he  seals  it  up,  and  it  is  “left  till  called  for  ” at  his  chambers,  where  it 
sometimes  lies  for  ever,  as  neither  party  will  be  at  the  expense  of  coming 
for  it.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  arbitrator  is  out  of  pocket  for  the  stamp; 
and  as  he  must  not  show  any  soreness  at  the  loss,  he  is  compelled  to 
struggle  as  he  best  may  between  bis  interest  and  his  dignity. — Punch. 


GRAMMAR. — Positives  and  Comparatives. 


1.  The  Vauxhall  balloon  steeple  chase  was  a Green  affair,  bnt  the  rifle 
brigade  and  the  ’82  Club  of  Repealers  are  greener. 

2.  The  ladies  call  Tom  Duncombe  a smart  man,  but  the  eat-o'-nine-tails 
is  a smarter. 

3.  A basin  of  Scotch  oatmeal  is  thick,  but  the  head  of  a fool  is  thicker. 

4.  Anything  tart  is  a sharp  affair,  but  a churchwarden  who  steals  the 
parish  funds  is  a sharper. 

5.  Juggernaut  is  a very  idol  gentleman,  but  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  for  an 
Idler. 

6.  When  the  heat  is  at  100  degrees,  it  is  a warm  day,  but  old  women  of 
cooks  will  tell  you  that  a saucepan  is  a warmer. 

7.  A man  who  is  losing  his  senses  is  a strange  individual,  but  we  have 
seen  Mr.  Macready  act  the  part  of  a Stranger. 

8.  A Yarmouth  bloater  is  salt,  but  a psalm-book  is  a psalter. 

9.  A chesnut  horse  is  a brown  animal,  but  a baker’s  oven  is  a browner 

10.  A puncheon  of  spirits  is  frequently  a rum  article,  but  a large  glass  is 

a rummer, — Joe  Miller. 
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RANDOM  READINGS, 

“ This  is  a dead  take  in,”  as  the  minnow  said  when  swallowed  by  a pike. 

Who  swallowed  a street,  and  where? — Henry-eM-a-street,  near  Caven- 
dish-square, 

Oliver  Goldsmith  was  intended  for  the  church,  and  went  to  the  Bishop 
of  Elphin  to  be  examined  for  orders;  but,  appearing  in  a pair  of  scarlet 
breeches,  he  was  rejected. 

The  following  notice  appeared  on  the  west  end  of  a church  in  Watling- 
street:  “Any  person  sticking  bills  against  this  church,  will  Up  prosecuted 
according  to  law,  or  any  other  nuisance.” 

A horse-dealer,  selling1  a nag,  frequently  observed,  with  much  earnest- 
ness, that  he  was  an  honest  horse.  After  the  purchase,  the  gentleman 
asked  him  what  he  meant  by  an  honest  horse.  “ Why,  I’ll  tell  you,” 
replied  the  jockey.  “ Whenever  I rode  him,  he  always  threatened  to  throw 
me;  and  hang  me  if  he  ever  deceived  me.” 

An  Englishman  and  a Welshman  disputing  in  whose  country  was  the 
best  living,  the  Welshman  said,  “There  is  such  noble  housekeeping  in 
Wales,  that  I have  known  about  a dozen  cooks  employed  at  one  wedding 
dinner.”  “ Ah,”  answered  the  Englishman,  “ that  was  because  every  man 
toasted  his  oven  cheese.” 


Price  of  Smoke. — At  the  Grand  Junction  Works,  at  Crewe,  there  are 
500  men  employed,  400  of  whom,  almost  to  a man,  smoke  tobacco.  It  is 
said  that  the  moderate  smokers  use  only  two  ounces  a week,  which  costs 
sixpence;  consequentl  y,  £1 0 is  spent  in  smoke  every  week. 

A Saving  Saint. — The  “ building  committee”  of  a dissenting  place  of 
worship  in  the  county  of  Northumberland,  which  has  recently  been  enlarged, 
called  upon  a very  straightlaced  member  of  the  congregation,  who  was 
expected  to  subscribe  liberally.  The  amount  put  down  disappointed  them, 
and  they  told  him  so.  “Oh,”  said  lie  “ it’s  quite  enough;  as  much  as  you’ve 

got  anywhere  else.”  “ Nay,”  was  the  reply;  “ has  given  double  the 

sum.”  “ So  he  should,”  rejoined  our  ready  hero;  “ he  goes  twice  as  much 
as  I do!” 

Security  Extraordinary. — An  old  money-grub,  in  the  city  of  Glas- 
gow, who  discounted  bills  for  his  friends,  on  “ promise  to  pay,”  and  who 
held  good  bacl ■ security,  in  the  shape  of  indorsations,  was  applied  to  by  a 
friend  to  cash  a small  bill  for  him,  when  old  Discount  required  additional 
security.  The  friend,  who  little  expected  a request  of  the  kind,  flew  into 
a violent  rage.  “Security,  sir!  I’ll  give  you  the  d — 1 for  security.” 
“Wecl,  then,”  exclaimed  the  bill  discounter,  “just  bring  him  forward; 
and  as  I ne’er  ha’e  seen  the  gentleman,  get  twa  decent  men  to  say  that  it’s 
really  him,  and  ye’ll  get  the  siller.” 


An  Irishman  having  accidentally  broken  a pane  of  glass  in  a window, 
was  making  the  best  of  his  way  out  of  sight;  but,  unfortunately  for  Pat, 
the  proprietor  stole  a march  on  him;  and  having  seized  him  by  the  collar, 
exclaimed,  “ You  broke  my  window,  fellow,  did  you  not?”  “ To  be  sure  I 
did,”  said  Pat;  “ and  didn’t  you  see  me  running  home  for  money  to  pa}' 
.for  it?” 

A young  man,  fresh  from  the  grammar-school,  being  on  a visit  to  one  of 
Jiis  comrades  in  the  country,  went  with  him  a bird-catching.  When  the 
snares  were  prepared,  and  they  were  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  their  in- 
tended prey,  the  scholar  perceived  a flight  of  them  at  hand,  and  imme- 
diately hallooed  out,  in  Latin,  “ Adsunt ! ” — that  is,  “ Here  they  come!” 
The  birds,  being  scared  away  by  this  unreasonable  address,  his  companions 
expostulated  warmly  with  him  on  the  occasion.  “ My  good  friend,”  re- 
plied the  astonished  scholar,  “ who  could  have  thought  these  ignorant  birds 
would  have  understood  Latin?” 

Pitre  Sentiment. — “ The  maiden  wept,  and  I said,  ‘ Why  weepest  thou, 
maiden?’  She  answered  not,  neither  did  she  speak,  but  sobbed  exceed- 
ingly; and  I again  said,  ‘ Maiden,  why  weepest  thou?’  Still  she  continued 
weeping;  and  the  third  time  I raised  my  voice,  and  said,  ‘Maiden,  why 
weepest  thou?’  And  she  answered  and  said,  ‘ What’s  that  to  you?  Mind 
your  own  business?’  ” 

Curious  Legacy. — An  invalid  died  lately  in  the  hospital  at  Lille,  at  the 
a.ge  of  forty.  The  breath  was  scarcely  out  of  his  body  when  his  relations 
went  in  search  of  the  officer  of  health  belonging  to  the  hospital,  and  in- 
formed him  that  the  defunct,  about  two  years  previous  to  his  death, 
swallowed  un  ecu  de  six  francs  (six  franc  piece),  which  was  claimed  by  his 
heirs.  They  opened  the  body  of  the  soldier,  and  found  the  piece  fixed  in 
the  intestines.  The  parents  of  the  dead  man  received  the  coin  as  the 
most  valuable  portion  of  the  personal  property  of  their  son. 

The  Lawyer  Outwitted. — A lawyer  and  his  clerk  riding  on  tire  road, 
his  clerk  desired  to  know  what  was  the  chief  point  of  the  law.  His  master 
laid,  if  he  would  promise  to  pay  for  their  suppers  that  night,  he  would  tell 
him,  which  was  agreed  to.  “ Why,  then,”  said  the  master,  “ good  wit- 
nesses are  the  chief  points  in  law.”  When  they  came  to  the  inn,  the 
master  bespoke  a couple  of  fowls  for  supper;  and  when  they  had  supped, 
told  the  cleric  to  pay  for  them,  according  to  agreement.  “ Oh,  sir,”  says 
he,  “ where  is  your  good  witness ! ” 

Headings  in  Naturae  History. — The  Stag. — The  stag  is  a railway 
ruminant,  and  belongs  to  a common  herd  that  may  be  seen  loitering  about, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  The  Railway  Stag  has  his 
head  full  of  branches,  but  he  sheds  a new  branch  directly  there  is  any  premium. 
He  is  exceedingly  fleet  of  foot,  and  when  he  is  once  off  there  is  no  catching 
him.  Some  railway  stags  are,  however,  distinguished  by  a sort  of  waddle,  like 
that  of  the  lame  duck  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  There  are  strange  stories  told 
of  the  various  forms  assumed  by  the  railway  stag;  for  the  animal  is  ex- 
ceedingly cunning,  and  will  resort  to  any  artifice  to  keep  out  of  danger. 
'The  railway  stag  often  causes  great  annoyance  to  the  bulls  and  hears  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  ~ Punch. 


A schoolmaster,  who  resides  within  ten  miles  of  F , in  Norfolk, 

having,  by  his  exertions  in  the  school-room  made  himself  rather  thirsty, 
opened  his  desk  to  refresh  himself  with  an  apple,  which  he  had  not  long 
before  deposited  there.  To  his  disappointment,  it  was  gone.  Conjec- 
turing that  his  wife  had  purloined  it,  he  instantly  despatched  t@  her  the 
following:  — 

“ Your  mother,  Eve,  an  apple  stole; 

But  ate  it  not  alone; 

She  gave  a part  to  that  dear  scml 
Of  whom  she  was  the  bone. 

I’d  have  my  Eve  at  least  as  kind; 

I,  therefore,  beg,  dear  madam, 

You  will  another  apple  find, 

And  send  it  to  your  Adam.” 


DROPS  OF  COMFORT  GENERALLY  ADMINISTERED  BY 
FRTENDS. 


Having  your  health  proposed  at  the  age  of  forty,  as  a “ promising  young 
man.”  - 

Reading  a newspaper,  on  a railway,  containing  an  account  of  “ five -and- 
twenty  lives  lost  ” only  the  day  before. 

Losing  a,  heavy  sum  at  cards,  and  all  your  friends  wondering  how  you 
could  have  been  “such  a fool!” 

Putting  on  a white  neckcloth,  which  you  fancy  becomes  yon,  and  being 
hailed  all  the  evening  as  “Waiter!” 

Publishing  a novel,  which  does  not  sell,  and  reading  in  a review — “This 
work  is  equal  to  anything  of  Ainsworth’s,” 

Breaking  down  before  ladies  in  the  middle  of  a song,  and  a,  wag  calling 
out  “ Encored 

Losing  your  latch-key,  and  wife  and  mother-in-law  both  sitting  up  for 
you. 

Having  your  gig  nearly  upset  by  an  omnibus,  and  being  abused  by  the 
conductor  for  not  seeing  “ vere  ye’re  coming  to.” — Punch. 


THE  HERMIT  OF  VAUXHALL.— A Baee.vd,  after  Goldsmith. 
By  Gierert  Autsott  a Beckett. 


“ Turn,  gentle  hermit  of  Vauvhall, 

And  let  me  know  the  way 

In  which,  within  that  cavern  small, 

Yon  pass  your  time  away. 

“ There’s  nothing  but  a little  lamp; 

A pitcher,  and  a cat. ; 

The  place  must  be  extremely  darnp- 
Why  don’t  you  wear  a hat  ? ” 

“ No  chaff,  my  son,”  the  hermit  cries, 

“ Hut  walk  your  chalks  along. 

Your  path  to  the  rotunda  lies 
They’re  going  to  sing  a song.” 

“ Father,  I care  not  for  the  strain 
Of  that  young  girl  in  blue ; 

Hut,  if  you  please,  I will  remain, 

And  have  a chat  with  you.” 

“ My  son,  you  surely  wish  to  hear 
The  music  of  the  band  ; 

But  if  you  stop,  a drop  of  beer 
I think  you  ought  to  stand.” 

“ Father,  to  grant  what  you  require 
I’ll  not  a moment  fail. 

‘ Here,  waiter,  bring  the  holy  friar 
A pint  of  Burton  ale.’  ” 

The  waiter  brought  the  welcome  draught.; 
X took  a little  sup  ; 

The  liquor  then  the  hermit  quaff’d — 
lie  fairly  mopp’d  it  up. 

“ Father,”  I cried,  “now,  if  you  please, 
Philosophy  we’ll  talk, 

As  the  wind  murmurs  through  the  trees 
Skirting  the  long  Dark  Walk.” 


“ My  son,  forbear,”  exclaim’d  the  sage, 

I Nor  on  me  make  call  - 
My  life  is  but  a pilgrimage 
From  Lambeth  to  Yauxhall. 
i “At.  eve,  when  shops  their  shutters  shut, 
1 And  tolls  the  curfew-bell, 

1 quit  my  room  in  the  New  Out, 

To  sit  within  this  cell. 

“ A friendly  ounce  of  Cheshire  cheese 
My  landlady  provides ; 

Save  what  to  give  the  public  please 
I’ve  nothing,  son,  besides.” 

“ Father,  your  salary,  of  course, 

You  must  receive,”  I said  ; 

“ Your  sitting  here  is  not  b.y  force. 

How  do  you  get  your  bread  ? ” 

The  sage  replied,  “ Alas!  my  son, 
f light  the  lamps  by  day — 

The  hermit’s  work,  at  evening  done, 
Brings  me  no  extra  pay.” 

“ And  get  you  cheese  alone  to  eat  ?” 
l ask’d  the  good  old  man. 

“ Sometimes,”  he  said,  “ I buy  a treat 
From  baked  potatoe  can. 

“ The  luxury  I sometimes  bring 
With  butter  a small  lump, 

And  water  from  the  crystal  spring 
That  rises  ’neatli  our  pump.” 

“ Father,”  i cried,  “ your  tale  is  long  ; 

You  tire  my  patience  quite  ; 

I’m  off  to  hear  a comic  song. 

Lull-li-e-te  ! good  night ! ” 
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“ AS  r LATE  A THYNKYNGE.” 
The  east  Lines  op  Thomas  Ingoi-dsby. 


As  I laye  a-thynkynge,  a-thynkynge,  a-thynkynge, 

Merrie  sang  the  birde  as  she  sat  upon  the  spraye; 

There  came  a noble  knighte, 

With  his  hauberke  shynynge  bright?, 

And  his  gallant  heart  was  lyghte, 

Free,  and  gaye; 

As  I laye  a-thynkynge,  he  rode  upon  his  waye. 

As  I laye  a-thynkynge,  a-thynkynge,  a thynkynge, 

Sadly  sang  the  bird?  as  she  sat  upon  the  tree; 

Therp  seem’d  a crimson’d  plain, 

Where  a gallant  knyghte  laye  slayne, 

And  a steed  with  broken  rein 
Ran  free, 

As  I laye  a-thynkynge,  most  pityful  to  see. 

As  I laye  a-thynkynge,  a-thynkynge,  a-thynkynge, 

Merrie  sang  the  birde  as  she  sat  upon  the  bough? ; 

A lovely  mayde  came  bye, 

And  a gentil  youth  was  nyghe, 

And  he  breathed  manie  a syghe 
And  a vowe, 

As  I laye  a-thynkynge,  her  hearte  was  gladsome  now. 

As  I laye  a-thynkynge,  a-thynkynge,  a-thynkynge, 

Sadly  sang  the  birde  as  she  sat  upon  the  thorne; 

No  more  a youth  was  there, 

But  a maiden  rent  her  haire, 

And  cried  in  sadde  despaire, 

“ That  I was  borne!” 

As  I laye  a-thynkynge,  she  perished  forlorn?. 

As  I laye  a-thynkynge,  a-thynkynge,  a-thynkynge, 

Sweetly  sang  the  birde  as  she  sat  upon  the  briar; 

There  came  a lovely  ehilde, 

And  his  face  was  meek  and  mild, 

Yet  joyously  he  smiled 
On  his  sire; 

As  I laye  a-thynkynge,  a cherub  mote  admire. 

But  1 laye  a-thynkynge,  a-thynkynge,  a-thynkynge, 

And  sadly  sang  the  birde  as  it  perch’d  upon  a bier; 

That  joyous  smile  was  gone, 

And  the  face  was  white  and  wan 
As  the  downe  upon  the  swan 
Doth  appear, 

As  I laye  a-thynkynge,  oh!  bitter  flow’d  the  tear! 

As  I laye  a-thynkynge,  the  golden  sun  was  sinkiog, 

O merrie  sang  that  birde  as  it  glitter’d  on  her  breast ! 

With  a thousand  gorgeous  dyes, 

While  soaring  to  the  skies, 

’Mid  the  stars  she  seem’d  to  rise, 

As  to  her  nest; 

As  I laye  a-thynkynge,  her  meaning  was  exprest  — 

“ Follow,  follow  me  away. 

It  boots  not  to  delay,” — 

’Twas  so  she  seem’d  to  saye, 

“ Here  ts  Rest!” 

Bentley's  Miscellany. 

....  .J UJA.J 

THE  STORY-TELLER, 

FLORA  LFSLIF. 

Could  you  have  seen  Flora  Leslie  you  would  have  thought  her  the  drollest, 
little  school-mistress  that  ever  wielded  sceptre  of  birch-twig,  or  presumed 
to  awe  four-and-twenty  of  the  most  rebellious  little  imps  that  ever  sported 
a fool’s-cap,  or  the  placard  dunce  done  in  capitals!  And  so  she  was.  With 
the  most  roguish  pair  of  eyes  in  the  world,  sparkling  with  fun  beneath  their 
dark-curtained  lids,  where  they  were  oft  fain  to  hide  themselves  lest  they 
might  betray  the  merry  heart  where  they  were  kindled,  and  a mouth  with 


smiles  nestling  in  each  rosy  dimple,  undisturbed  by  the  pouting  of  those  little 
lips,  or  the  grave  words  of  authority  issuing  therefrom,  for  they  felt  them  ■ 
selves  at  home,  while  the  family  of  pouts  they  knew  to  be  only  formal, 
invited  guests.  Indeed,  it  is  a fact  that  at  the  first  glance  you  would  have 
pronounced  Flora  herself  the  very  greatest,  piece  of  mischief  within  the  four 
walls  of  that  little  school-room!  But  you  should  have  seen  her  sitting  in 
the  old-fashioned  arm-chair,  raised  some  three  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
floor,  her  petite  figure  endeavouring  vain  I}’  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  still 
high  back;  one  elbow  dimpling  its  dork  leather  covering,  as  if,  like  some 
pleasant  old  gentleman,  it  could  not  help  laughing  at  so  dainty  a thing;  and 
the  tips  of  her  taper  fingers  finding  themselves  an  agreeable  resting  place 
upon  her  blooming  cheek.  You  should  have  seen  how  patiently  she  went 
through  the  A B C-dom  of  those  little  petticoat  gentry — how  she  kissed 
one — patted  another — coaxed  a third,  and  cried  -‘Oh,  for  shame,  Master 
Willie!”  to  a fourth— and  then  with  what  gravity  the  geography  and 
history  of  the  older  classes  were  dismissed ! And  although  some  of  those 
boys  and  girls  were  almost  as  big  as  she  was,  and  though  they  did  mis- 
chievously contrive  sometimes  to  loosen  the  comb  which  confined  her  dark 
brown  tresses,  until  the  whole  glittering  mass  came  sweeping  around  her 
even  to  the  tiny  foot  resting  on  the  little  pine  bench  before  her;  and 
although  in  play-time  the  urchins  would  pelt  her  with  roses  and  sweet 
clover-tops  through  the  open  window,  yet,  for  all  that,  she  was  as  demure 
as  a kitten.  And  then,  when  school  was  dismissed,  to  see  how  soberly  she 
walked  up  the  well-worn  path,  through  a whole  colony  of  play-houses, 
decked  out  with  broken  china,  and  rag  dolls,  and  brick  ovens,  with  sand- 
pies  baking  in  the  bright  sun,  the  amusement  of  the  little  troop,  at  her 
side;  and  with  what  a matronly  air  she  would  bid  the  tiny  loiterers  go 
directly  home.  You  should  have  watched  her  until  she  turned  aside  into 
that  shady  lane  forming  so  pleasant  a walk  up  to  that  old-fashioned  farm 
house— and  then— ah ! I don’t  wonder  you  stare— for  you  surely  never  could 
dream  yonder  mad-cap,  tripping  so  swiftly  over  the  white  daisies  and  butter- 
cups, her  bonnet  swinging  in  her  hand,  and  her  merry  voice  waking  the 
echoes  and  the  birds,  was  Flora  Leslie,  the  village  school-mistress! 

And  this  is  the  same  pale,  frightened  child,  that  good  Farmer  Leslie 
brought  home  one  day  from  the  Alms-Iiouse,  a little  toddling  visibility  of 
dependence  and  want,  saying,  as  he  placed  her  on  the  floor  by  the  side  of 
his  own  bib}- — “ Here,  wife — we  have  sons  and  daughters  of  our  own  to 
be  sure,  and  a plenty  of  them;  but  here  is  a poor  motherless  thing,  and  we 
can  find  room  enough  for  her,  too.” 

And,  bless  the  kind  dame,  she  stooped  and  kissed  the  white  brow  of  the 
little  stranger,  and  bade  her  welcome  among  her  own  six  curly-headed 
children. 

It  was  a lucky  day  for  the  orphan  when  the  eye  of  Mr.  Leslie  first  rested 
upon  her  innocence.  He  had  been  to  the  city  with  a drove  of  as  fine  cattle 
as  ever  cropped  grass  at  Cloverdale;  and  having  a little  leisure  the  morning 
he  was  to  return,  he  resolved  to  visit  some  of  those  institutions  which  the 
hand  of  charity  has  raised  for  the  relief  of  the  destitute  and  wretched. 
Chance  directed  him  to  the  Alms-House.  Hither  this  sad  little  pilgrim 
had  ju3t  been  consigned.  There  was  something  about  her  so  pure,  aud  a 
look  so  imploring  of  pity,  that  the  heart  of  the  good  man  swelled  with  com- 
passion. Her  little  history,  as  gleaned  from  the  garrulous  nurse,  was 
soon  told,  and  was  such  as  to  confirm  his  already  half  formed  resolution, 
aud  without  delay  Mr.  Leslie  constituted  himself  sole  guardian  of  die 
friendless  child. 

He  must  have  been  well  aware  of  the  corresponding  sympathy  of  his 
wife,  or  he  would  never  have  ventured  unadvisedly  to  return  home  with 
such  a renewed  charge  upon  her  time  and  patience.  The  reception  of  the 
child  proves  how  rightly  he  understood  the  character  of  his  help-meet 

“ And  we  will  call  her  Flora,  because  she  has  come  among  us  when  the 
uds  and  the  flowers  are  all  so  beautiful.” 

“ Flora — Flora — what  else,  mamma?”  demanded  an  inquisitive  nvss  of 
eight. 

“•  Leslie,  to  he  sure!”  interrupted  the  farmer;  “ yes,  Flora  Leslie  shall  he 
her 

Arm  from  that  moment  the  little  stranger  was  admitted  to  all  the 
privileges,  sharing  alike  in  the  pleasures  and  duties  oi  the  young  Leslies. 

Would  that  this  world  contained  more  of  the  heavenly  spirit  of  charity! 
Can  wealth  without  usefulness — power,  without  beneficence,  stir  the  hearts 
of  their  possessors  with  such  pleasing  emotions  as  glowed  within  the 
bosoms  of  this  worthy  pair,  as  they  looked  upon  the  helpless  orphan  whom 
their  own  generous  impulses  had  snatched  from  poverty— perhaps  from 
crime ! Ah ! go  forth,  ye  sons  of  wealth,  if  ye  would  seek  true  happiness— 
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go  forth  among  the  desolate  and  poverty-stricken — visit  the  abodes  of 
misery — open  your  hearts  and  hands,  and  reap  the  blessings  of  the  poor, 
and  the  rich  reward  of  approving  conscience;  for  therein  have  ye  obeyed 
the  Divine  command — “ Do  unto  others  as  ye  would  others  should  do  unto 
you !”  There  are  many  upon  whom  Fortune  with  prodigal  hand  has  show- 
ered her  glittering  favours,  whose  hearts  are  not  hardened  by  riches,  but 
who  are  only  unmindful  because  they  seek  not— who,  from  never  knowing 
a want  themselves,  cannot  realize  the  necessities  of  others.  Ah!  would 
they  but  once  shake  off  the  habit  of  inertness  which  insensibly  to  them- 
selves is  daily  clinging  closer  and  closer  around  them,  how  would  they  bles3 
the  happy  moment  when,  then  for  the  first  time,  they  have  discovered  the 
true  value  of  riches ! 

When  it  became  known  in  Cloverdale  that  Farmer  Leslie  had  brought 
home  a child  of  poverty — who  was  henceforth  to  share  equally  with  his 
own  children — and  when  the  little  Flora  was  seen  to  be  dressed  actually 
the  same,  and  going  to  the  same  school  as  the  Leslies,  the  spirit  of  pro- 
phecy waxed  strong  among  the  good  people.  Some  predicted  ingratitude 
and  disgrace — if  her  family  were  paupers,  of  course  they  must  be  bad ; and 
“ what  was  bred  in  the  bone,”  &c.  Others  shook  their  heads,  and  were  glad 
Jim  Leslie  was  so  rich  as  to  adopt  beggars — others  insinuated  that  perhaps 
the  good  man  knew  more  about  the  matter  than  he  chose  to  tell,  and  they 
only  wondered,  for  their  part,  how  poor  Mrs.  Leslie  could  be  so  blind! 
But  there  were  others  in  Cloverdale  who  honoured  the  farmer  for  his  kind 
feelings,  and  who  predicted  the  blessings  of  Heaven  would  follow  a deed 
so  shining  “ in  a naughty  world” 

But  all  this  could  not  blight  the  little  flower  transplanted  to  so  new  a 
soil.  Under  the  smiles  and  tender  nurture  of  her  adopted  parents,  she 
daily  grew  in  beauty  and  favour,  until  even  those  who  had  been  the  most 
disposed  to  frown  upon  the  innocent  child  would  now  exclaim,  while  they 
patted  her  rosy  cheek,  or  parted  the  clustering  ringlets  off  her  sunny 
brow,  “ W ell,  I declare  I can’t  help  it,  but  I never  did  see  so  winning  a 
pet!” 

Years  passed.  Mr.  Leslie  was  a happy  man,  and  a happy  woman  was 
his  wife.  Their  five  sons  were  intelligent,  active  boys,  and  where  could 
one  find  a prettier  or  smarter  girl  than  Bessie?  Not  to  mention  that 
spirit  of  joy  and  lightsomeness  pervading  the  old  farm-house  embodied  in 
the  person  of  Flora!  She  was  named  for  the  flowers;  and,  like  them,  her 
attributes  were  grace  and  loveliness. 

“ 1 have  been  thinking,”  said  Mr.  Leslie,  one  night,  to  his  wife,  “ that 
we  will  send  Flora  to  a better  school  than  Dame  Brooks’.  Suppose  we 
let  her  go  to  Troy,  with  Squire  Jones’  daughter?” 

“ And  why  Flora,  I should  like  to  kn®w?  Why  not  Bessie?”  replied 
the  mother,  for  the  first  time,  perhaps,  making  a distinction  between  the 
two. 

“ I will  tell  you  why,  my  dear — that  she  may  in  time  be  able  to  gain 
her  own  living  by  teaching  school  herself.” 

“ Why,  surely,”  interrupted  Mrs.  Leslie,  in  a tone  of  alarm,  “ you  don’t 
mean  to  send  the  child  away  from  us!” 

“Away  from  us  ? — no,  indeed!  But  the  fact  is  this — you  and  I,  Bess, 
are  on  the  decline  of  life,  and  in  all  probability  we  must  leave  this  good 
little  girl  behind  us.” 

“ Well  ?” 

“Well,  although  the  boys  and  Bessie  love  her  now  as  much  as  if  she 
were  their  own  sister,  and  I don’t  know  why  they  shouldn’t,  yet  perhaps 
their  hearts,  after  awhile,  may  become  more  hard  and  selfish,  and  they 
may  look  coldly  upon  poor  Flora,” 

“ That  you , Jim  Leslie,  should  think  such  a thing  of  our  children — I de- 
clare I wonder  at  you  !”  exclaimed  the  good  dame,  holding  up  her  hands. 

“ I don’t  think  so,  my  dear — but — ” 

“My  children  unkind  to  Flora!  why,  Jim?” 

“ Well — well,  Bess — education  is  a fine  thing  at  any  rate.  We  will  send 
her  to  Troy,  and,  if  you  please,  Bessie  shall  go  too.” 

“ There — there — now  you  talk  like  a rational  being.  Give  Flora,  or 
Bessie,  or  both,  as  good  an  education  as  the  farm  will  pay  for,  but  don’t 
talk  any  more  about  Flora  keeping  school  for  a living,  just  as  if  she  was 
going  to  be  cast  forth  again  upon  the  wide  world.” 

And  so  to  Troy  the  two  girls  were  sent,  where  the  advantages  which 
there  presented  themselves  were  not  thrown  away.  One  year  of  assiduous 
industry  and  application  to  their  studies  realized  all  the  wishes  of  the 
worthy  farmer,  and  filled  their  little  heads  with  quite  wisdom  enough  to 
astonish  the  good  people  of  Cloverdale. 

A few  months  after  their  return  from  Troy,  the  village  school  was  left 
without  a teacher,  and  a committee  now  waited  upon  Mr.  Leslie,  requesting 
one  of  the  two  girls  might  fill  the  office.  Bessie  could  not  be  spared,  and 
Mrs.  Leslie  being  assured  that  Flora  should  still  be  their  own  dear  Flora, 
our  little  heroine  was  duly  installed  mistress  over  the  rising  generation  at 
Cloverdale.  With  what  credibility  she  went  through  her  task  has  already 
been  shown. 

A very  portly  old  gentleman,  with  a very  red  face,  and  an  air  of  very 
great  self-importance,  was  seen  one  bright  sunny  morning,  in  April,  peer- 
ing around  the  purlieus  of  Cloverdale.  For  more  than  half  a century, 
nidway  up  a gentle  eminence,  an  old  stone  mansion  had  quietly  reposed 
5n  the  arms  of  the  same  noble  oaks  that  had  sheltered  it  in  youth,  now 
crowned  with  moss  and  creeping  plants,  like  children  clinging  around  old 
age,  and  resting  upon  a rich  velvety  bed,  sprigged  with  wild  roses  and 
blue  violets.  Those  who  had  once  dwelt  so  happily  within  its  walls  were 
all  gathered  side  by  side  in  the  quiet  grave-yard,  and  now  the  heirs,  re- 
siding at  a,  distance,  had  offered  the  venerable  mansion  for  sale.  And  the 


portly,  red  faced  gentleman  strode  around  it  with  Squire  Wilson,  the 
Ullage  lawyer — (they  had  but  one — consequently  a quiet  little  place  was 
Cloverdale) — stopping  here,  backing  there,  looking  on  this  side,  now  on 
that,  and  all  the  while  flourishing  his  gold-headed  cane  at  the  old  gray 
walls,  as  if  threatening  terrible  things.  And  so  it  proved. 

“ The  Grove  ” was  sold.  And  then  there  came  city  carpenters,  city 
masons  and  city  painters,  upholsterers,  surveyors  and  gardeners,  to  mo  ■ 
dernize  and  improve.  The  carpenter  went  to  work,  and  down  came  the 
old  mahogany  doors  and  quaintly  carved  mouldings — the  mason  followed, 
and  the  broad  open  fire-places  came  rattling  about — the  chimneys  tottered 
and  fell— up  rose  the  swallows,  on  frightened  wing,  flying  hither  and 
thither,  now  with  sharp  cries  soaring  aloft,  then  swooping  down,  wheeling 
round  and  round,  fluttering,  panting,  poising  timidly  upon  tile  ruin,  and 
again  with  pitiful  cries  flying  off  in  dark  masses  over  the  tree-tops.  The 
painter  flourished  his  brush,  and  evanished  the  “Blue  Boom,”  and  the 
“ Green  Chamber,”  and  the  “ Hall  of  Boses,”  so  called  from  the  foundation. 
The  surveyor  and  the  gardener  put  their  wise  heads  together,  and  crash 
came  down  the  fine  old  trees — (0!  General  Morris,  where  were  you  ?)  and 
the  terrified  martins  hurried  confusedly  together,  and  flew  off  after  their 
neighbour  swallows.  Summer-houses  were  levelled  to  the  dust  —the  arbours 
overthrown — the  ploughshare  tore  up  the  beautiful  flower-plats,  and  up- 
rooted the  tall  box  bordering  the  walks — and  finally  “ The  Grove,”  now 
ycleped  Diddlemus  Hall,  came  forth  with  a front  of  flaming  red,  as  if 
blushing  at  its  own  degeneracy.  And  this  was  improvement ! 

Great  people  were  undoubtedly  coming — for  what  heavily  laden  teams 
disburdened  themselves  at  the  hall!  What  elegant  carpets — what  mir- 
rors, couches,  tables — what  unnumbered  articles  unknown  by  name  or  use 
to  the  simple  villagers  might  there  be  seen  flaunting  forth  in  every  hue 
and  shape! 

It  was  a delicious  afternoon  in  June,  when  the  air  was  reeking  with  the 
sweet  odours  from  the  new-mown  fields,  that  a large  showy  carriage 
entered  the  village,  and  proceeded  with  stately  pace  towards  Diddlemus 
Hall.  It  stopped. 

“ Oh,  shocking!”  exclaimed  a tall,  thin,  vinegar-faced  lady,  to  the  portly 
gentleman,  as  she  alighted. 

“ And  is  this  Diddlemus  Hall?  0 mi!”  shrieked  a miniature  of  mamma, 
casting  her  eyes  around. 

“ Oh,  horrible!  How  the  country  air  is  impregnated  with  creatures  and 
onions!”  lisped  a second,  as  she  slowly  followed  her  sister. 

“ Onions,  indeed,  Bel!”  cried  a third,  springing  from  the  carriage,  “ why 
the  air  is  the  most  delightful  in  the  whole  world!”  and  plucking  a bunch  of 
violets  peeping  at  her  through  the  grass  with  eyes  as  blue  as  her  own, 
instead  of  ascending  the  steps,  and  entering  the  house  as  a discreet  maiden 
should  do,  off  she  flew  like  a bird. 

“ Sara!  Sara!  Come  back— I insist  upon  it!”  cried  the  tall  lady ; “ how 
very  lioydenisli  you  are.  Come  back.” 

But  kissing  her  hand  and  waving  the  violets  above  her  head,  Sara 
bounded  over  the  stone  wall,  entangling  her  feet  with  the  long  grass  as  she 
ran,  until  her  course  was  impeded  by  a brook  running  along  as  merry  as 
herself.  Then  she  stopped,  and,  throwing  off  her  hat,  she  bent  her  bright 
face  to  the  sparkling  water,  as  if  to  kiss  the  happy  image  it  mirrored,  and 
seated  herself  on  the  mossy  margin,  heedless  of  the  solecism  she  was 
committing  upon  the  dignity  of  Diddlemus  Hall. 

Having  now  introduced  the  fashionable  Mrs.  Diddlemus  and  her  daugh- 
ters, we  will  imagine  a few  weeks  to  have  passed  since  their  arrival  at 
Cloverdale,  during  which,  of  course,  they  have  been  endeavouring  to 
astonish  the  natives — ending,  however,  as  such  attempts  are  pretty  apt  to 
do,  by  being  more  astonished  themselves  at  the  obtuseness,  as  they  pleased 
to  term  it,  of  the  natives  in  refusing  to  be  perfectly  bewildered  (and  well 
they  might  be!)  by  their  grand  display  of  dress  -their  airs  and  graces,  and 
un- Webster-authorised  diction.  Many  of  the  villagers  called  upon  them 
— some  from  neighbourly  feelings — others  from  curiosity.  The  first  laughed 
in  their  sleeves,  and  said  nothing;  the  second  stared,  marvelled,  and  said  a 
good  deal. 

Sara,  in  the  meanwhile,  was  perfectly  unmanageable  by  her  stately 
mamma.  What,  did  she  care  for  display  ? What,  did  she  want  to  hold  her 
head  above  the  good  country  people?  She  did  not — no,  not  she!  And  in 
spite  of  mamma,  and  Miss  Alicia  and  Bella,  she  was  all  over  the  village, 
made  herself  quite  at  home  with  the  good  dames — chatted  with  the  parson 
—laughed  with  the  doctor — scraped  acquaintance  with  all  the  grave  cows, 
and  not  a dog  in  the  neighbourhood  but  what  wagged  his  tail  knowingly  as 
she  drew  near — and  finally,  one  afternoon,  just  as  our  school-mistress 
Flora,  with  a face  of  great  gravity,  was  quelling  the  noisy  tongues  of  her 
younger  charge,  her  mischievous  little  face  peeped  in  at  the  door,  and, 
dropping  a low  courtesy,  she  said,  in  the  most  naive  manner  possible — 

“ Please,  ma’am,  may  I come  in  ?” 

How  Flora  laughed!  and  how  Sara  laughed!  and  then  what  a shout  of 
merriment  burst  from  the  throats  of  the  youngsters,  until  at  last  books 
were  thrown  down,  slates  cast  aside,  and  school  dismissed,  while  arm  in 
arm  the  two  girls  sauntered  over  the  green,  and  up  the  lane,  as  if  they  had 
already  known  each  other  for  years. 

“ And  so  your  name  is  Flora?”  said  the  little  gipsy.  “ Well,  mine  is  Sara. 
Now  kiss  me,  for  I know  we  shall  be  the  best  friends  in  the  world.” 

Aud  now,  regularly,  day  after  day,  Sara  might  be  seen  tripping  up  the 
path  just  as  school  was  dismissed;  for  Flora  had  insisted  upon  her  not 
coming  before,  her  laugh  was  so  contagious.  She  would  then  accompany 
her  to  the  farm-house,  where,  from  her  artlessness  and  good  nature,  she 
soon  became  a very  great  favorite  with  the  Leslies, 
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From  such  a chatty  little  body  as  Sara,  Flora  was  soon  unavoidably 
au  fait  to  the  several  characters  and  dispositions  at  the  Hall,  besides  being 
the  confidante  of  many  weighty  secrets  of  her  own,  so  weighty  as  must 
inevitably  have  burst  her  little  brain  had  she  endeavored  to  keep  them  to 
herself.  Her  favourite  theme,  however,  was  the'  praise  of  her  brother 
Harry! — such  a brother!  so  kind,  so  good,  and  so  funny!  He  always  took 
her  part,  too,  when  things  went  wrong  with  mamma.  He  would  be  home 
in  September,  for  then  he  was  to  leave  College  for  ever,  and  going  to  be  a 
doctor,  or  a lawyer,  or  — mercy ! she  hoped  he  would  not  be  a minister — 
and  then  she  was  sure  lie  would  like  Flora,  and  Flora,  of  course,  must  like 
him! 

Mrs.  Diddlemus  in  vain  sought  to  break  up  the  intimacy  of  her  daughter 
with  a humble  school-mistress;  and  either  from  disdain  at  her  profession,  or 
jealous,  perhaps,  of  her  superior  beauty,  Miss  Alicia  and  Miss  Bella, 
whenever  they  chanced  to  meet  her,  treated  her  with  the  most  insolent 
rudeness.  But  what  did  Flora  care  for  all  this?  It  could  not  lessen  the 
interest  she  felt  for  the  wild,  misguided,  but  warm-hearted  Sara;  and  so 
their  meetings  continued  just  as  often  and  as  pleasurable  as  ever. 

September  came — and  so  did  Harry.  But  it  was  too  bad  in  Sara,  little 
jade,  to  do  as  she  did;  for  the  very  next  morning  after  his  arrival,  without 
even  given  notice  of  her  intention,  she  carried  him  over  to  the  farm-house. 
Stealing  softly  through  the  back  gate,  and  holding  her  finger  to  her  lips, 
while  she  motioned  Harry  to  follow,  she  tip — tip — tip-toed  round  to  a little 
porch  from  which  a clear  sweet  voice  was  merrily  ringing,  and  there  was 
poor  Flora  standing  before  a tub  — washing — positively  washing!  Was  ever 
such  a predicament!  Yes,  there  she  stood — a little  short-gown  falling- 
just  below  her  hips,  over  a blue  stuff  petticoat,  from  which 

“Her 'feet, 

Like  little  mice,  stole  in  and  out. 

As  if  they  fear’d  the  light.” 

Her  sleeves,  rolled  up,  displayed  the  beautiful  contour  of  her  fair  round 
arms — the  white  creamy  foam  curled  and  mantled  around  them,  even  to 
their  dimpled  elbows,  glittering  as  the  rays  of  the  sun  shot  through  the 
lattice  above  like  dissolved  rainbows.  Mrs.  Leslie,  with  her  back  to  the 
mischievous  Sara,  was  paring  apples,  lending  occasionally  her  still  fine 
voice  to  the  cheerful  song  of  Flora.  Rub— rub — splash — splash — and 
again  the  airy  bubbles  rise  and  break. 

“ There,  mother,  see  your  cap !”  cried  Flora,  drawing  forth  a piece  of 
muslin  from  the  snowy  suds,  and  shaking  it  before  her — “ see  how  white! 
Now  I will  just  run  and  spread  it  out  under  the  old  lilac,  and  then  all  these 
stains  will  soon  be  out.” 

Turning,  she  beheld  her  naughty  friend  and  the  somewhat  abashed 
collegian!  She  started,  blushed,  and  for  a moment  felt  inclined  to  fly 
from  the  scene;  but  soon  recovering  her  self-possession,  she  joined  in  the 
laugh,  and  in  a few  moments  all  embarrassment  was  forgotten. 

From  that  moment  Henry  appeared  to  be  quite  as  fond  of  visiting  at  the 
farm  as  his  sister.  Nay,  he  went  even  further;  for  more  than  once  he  found 
his  way  into  the  school-room,  just  to  assist  Miss  Leslie  in  her  arduous 
duties.  Was  he  not  considerate? 

In  the  meantime,  there  was  a constant  succession  of  gay  company 
arriving  at  Diddlemus  Hall,  and  consequently  pie-nic-ing,  boating,  riding, 
and  fishing,  in  abundance.  Harry,  to  be  sure,  was  not  always  of  these 
parties,  for  it  was  astonishing  how  very  studious  he  had  suddenly  become 
— always  walking  off  by  himself  with  a huge  folio  under  lus  arm— study- 
ing Greek  in  the  woods,  where  he  could  not  be  interrupted. 

But  one  unfortunate  day,  Mrs.  Diddlemus,  taking  an  airing  in  her  car- 
riage, strangely  determined  to  visit  Miss  Leslie’s  school— (could  she  have 
had  any  motive?) — and  there  what  did  she  see!  What  but  that  pert  young 
school-mistress  sitting  at  her  ease,  forsooth,  and  her  son,  her  Harry,  actually 
figuring  sums  for  a dirty,  white-headed,  bare-footed  boy!  Smothering  her 
rage,  which,  like  a pent-up  volcano,  was  only  to  burst  forth  with  the  more 
violence,  she  blandly  requested  the  attendance  of  her  son;  and  then,  with- 
out deigning  the  least  notice  of  Flora,  who  had  risen  upon  her  entrance, 
she  sailed  out  of  the  house,  and  entered  her  carriage.  She  could  nou>  read 
Greek l So  much  forgoing  to  school,  at  any  rate!  It  was  astonishing 
with  how  much  calmness  Harry  listened  to  her  voluble  translation. 

A party  was  soon  on  the  tapis.  Mrs.  Diddlemus  determined  to  give  a 
grand  blow  out. 

“ Mamma,  who  shall  we  invite  of  these  stupid  villagers  ?”  drawled 
Alicia,  pencil  in  hand — “ who  shall  I put  down  on  the  list?” 

“ Why,  you  know,  my  love — the  Smiths,  and  the  Wilsons,  and  Mrs. 
Hawbuck,  and  Susan  Jones ; but  there  is  one  person  who  shall  not  he  invited !” 
And  here  Mrs.  Diddlemus  looked  very  positive,  turned  very  red,  and  struck 
the  table  with  the  palm  of  her  hand,  all  the  while  glancing  at  Sara,  who, 
seated  in  a large  rocking-chair,  was  carelessly  tearing  a beautiful  dahlia 
to  pieces. 

*•  Who  is  that,  ma?”  said  Bella. 

“ Why  that  school-madam — the  daughter  of  old  Leslie!” 

“ Daughter,  indeed !”  cried  Alicia,  now  speaking  very  fast  and  thick; 
“why,  do  you  know,  ma,  they  say  she  came  from  the  Alms-House?  A 
beggar,  whom  the  old  man  picked  up  somewhere!” 

“ The  Alms-House  !”  shrieked  Bella. 

“ The  Alms-House!  aye,  I’ll  warrant  it!”  nodded  Mrs.  Diddlemus,  “a 
pert,  conceited  creature !” 

“ I’ll  tell  you  what  it  i3,  mother,”  cried  Sara,  springing  from  the  chair, 
aud  throwing  the  flower  violently  down,  “ I don’t  care  whether  Flora, 
Leslie  came  from  the  Alms-House  or  the  White-House,  She  is  a dear, 


sweet  girl;  and  unless  she  is  invited,  / wont  come  into  the'room,  I won’t — 
1 won’t !” 

“Ridiculous!  you  foolish  child!  She  shall  not  come,  I tell  you,  and  you 
shall ! ” 

Sara  did  not  answer,  but  threw  herself  down  again  in  a fit  of  the  pouts. 
“ The  Alms-House!”  again  said  Alicia,  “ pray,  ma,  did  we  ever  have 
any  poor  relations?” 

Ha!  ha!  ha!  how  absurd!  Poor  relations?  What  a question,  child!” 
“ I declare,  Alicia,  you  must  be  infected  with  pitiful  notions  to  allow 
such  an  idea  to  enter  your  head!”  exclaimed  Bella. 

“ Poor  relations!”  continued  mamma;  “no,  indeed,  I trust  not.  We  are 
a great  family — none  of  your  parvenu  gentry — our  fathers  came  over  in 
the  —the  May  Flower.  Ah,  in  England,  girls,  we  may  have  titled  relations, 
not  poor  ones!” 

“Had  we  not  once  an  Uncle  Felix?”  demurely  asked  Sara,  fixing  her 
great  eyes  upon  her  mother. 

“Hem!  Felix — O,  yes— poor  Felix!” 

“ Was  he  poor,  mamma?” 

“ There  is  a-  a mystery,  child,  about  him.  You  must  not  ask  such  i&le 
questions.” 

“ Because  I have  heard  he  died  in  the  poor-house." 

“ Sara!” 

“ And  that  his  wife  took  in  washing.’' 

“ Sara!” 

“ To  support  herself  and  little  baby.” 

“ Hold  your  tongue,  miss!” 

“ And  that  she  died  from  starvation.” 

“ Go  to  your  room!” 

“ And  that  her  rich  friends  would  not  even  pay  for  her  coffin." 

“ Sara !” 

“ Well,  well ! I’m  going.  No  matter  if  she  was  your  sister — ■ 

‘ Rattle  her  bones  over  the  stones, 

’ Tis  only  a pauper  whom  nobody  own s.’  ” 

sang  the  saucy  girl.  Then  flying  directly  to  her  brother  Harry,  she  must 
needs  tell  him  how  very  angry  she  was  that  her  dear  Flora,  her  sweet  Flora, 
was  not  to  be  invited  to  the  party;  because,  forsooth,  she  was  poor,  and  had 
been  taken  from  the  Alms-House  when  she  was  only  a mere  baby ! And 
notwithstanding  Harry  positively  forbade  her  from  mentioning  this  to 
Flora  herself,  yet  what  does  she  do  but  runs  directly  to  the  farm,  aud 
unburthen  both  her  indignation  and  her  regret  at  the  same  time. 

Poor  Flora  ! This  was  the  first  trial  she  had  ever  known.  To  be  thus 
held  up  as  a mark  for  malevolence  and  insult!  And  that  Harry,  too,  should 
be  obliged  to  listen  to  such  details!  She  knew  that  she  was  au  orphan, 
and  indebted  for  every  happiness  her  young  heart  had  known,  to  the 
charity  and  kindness  of  those  under  whose  roof  she  had  been  received  and 
treated  as  a child.  But  now,  for  the  first  time,  she  realized  her  lonely 
state;  and  determined  to  ascertain  as  much  as  possible  of  what  Mr. 
Leslie  knew  of  her  parents,  she  hastened  to  him,  and  begged  him  to 
give  her  all  the  information  of  which  he  might  be  possessed,  relating  at  the 
same  time  the  conversation  she  had  just  had  with  Sara. 

Mr.  Leslie  heard  her  through  with  great  attention,  shrugged  his 
shoulders  once  or  twice,  cried,  “ Pish  !” — muttered  a little  to  himself,  and 
then  turning  suddenly  to  his  wife,  said,  “ My  dear,  get  my  clothes  ready 
for  I shall  go  to  B — early  to-morrow  morning.” 

Drawing  Flora  to  him,  he  kissed  her  tenderly— bid  her  not  trouble  her 
little  head  about  what  such  people  said,  for  she  was  as  good  as  they  were 
— yes,  and  ten  thousand  times  better  ! 

Accordingly,  in  the  morning,  Mr.  Leslie  left  Cloverdale  for  B , and 

did  not  return  until  the  very  afternoon  of  the  great  party  to  be  given  at 
Diddlemus  Hall;  and  then  one  would  have  certainly  thought  the  man 
beside  himself  to  see  how  he  acted.  Flora  assuredly  did,  when,  coming  up 
to  her,  he  patted  her  on  the  cheek,  and  said,  “ Come,  darling,  you  aud  I 
must  go  to  the  ball  to-night;  so  make  yourself  look  as  pretty  as  you  can. 
Here  are  some  yimcracks  I have  brought  you,”  displaying,  as  he  spoke,  a 
handsome  set  of  pearls. 

“ Me  ! father,  me  ! — to  the  ball ! You  forget!”  cried  Flora,  in  amaze- 
ment, unheeding  the  rich  gems  he  pressed  into  her  hand. 

“ Oh  no  ! I don’t  forget;  but  I am  in  the  mood  for  dancing  to-night,  so 
be  ready.” 

And  so  saying,  the  old  gentleman  actually  went  through  a few  stately 
minuet  slides,  as  he  had  probably  done  in  his  young  days,  and  bustled  out 
of  the  room ; and  the  next  Flora  saw  of  him  he  was  in  the  garden,  in  earnest 
conversation  with  Harry — yes,  with  Harry,  who  laughed,  wiped  his  eyes, 
shook  the  old  man  warmly  by  both  hands,  and  then  ran  off  down  the  lane, 
as  if  he,  too,  was  possessed!  What  could  it  all  mean? 

It  was  evening,  and  the  brilliant  lights  streaming  from  Diddlemus  Hall, 
together  with  the  merry  strains  of  the  violin  issuing  thence,  proclaimed 
the  festivity  which  was  going  on  within. 

Everything  was  arranged  as  Mrs.  Diddlemus  wished  it  to  be.  The 
refreshments  were  all  of  the  best.  The  ice-creams  were  ice — the  blanc- 
mange just  of  the  right  consistency — the  whips  delightfid  nothings^and  tin; 
cake,  what  Could  be  lighter?  A very  proud  woman,  therefore,  was  Mrs. 
Diddlemus,  as  all  smiles,  turban,  and  marabouts,  she  received  her  guests; 
while  on  each  side  of  her  Miss  Alicia  and  Miss  Bella,  decked  out  in  the 
extreme  of  fashion,  assisted  their  mamma  in  doing  the  honours. 

But  can  she  believe  her  eyes  ! Can  it  be  possible  ! Yes,  it  certainly  Is — 
yes,  it  is  old  Farmer  Leslie  coming  toward  her,  dressed  in  a suit  of  snuff- 
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coloured  homespun  with  bright  brass  buttons,  and,  leaning  on  his  arm,  that 
good-for-nothing,  impudent  girl!  Was  ever  anything  so  strange?  And 
Mrs.  Diddlemus  drew  herself  up  and  looked  daggers.  Miss  Alicia  and 
Bella  tossed  up  their  heads,  and  turned  their  backs;  but  directly  behind 
Mr.  Leslie  and  Flora  were  Harry  and  Sara,  the  latter  evidently  in  great 
delight  at  the  puzzled  looks  of  her  mamma. 

Mr.  Leslie  stopped  full  in  front  of  the  lady,  while  his  eye  expressed  the 
contempt  he  felt.  Poor  Flora,  pale  and  trembling,  clung-  closely  to  his 
arm,  for  now  every  eye  in  the  room  was  upon  her. 

“ Madam,”  at  length  said  the  farmer,  addressing  Mrs.  Diddlemus, 
“ since  you  do  not  appear  to  recognize  this  young  lady,  allow  me  to  intro- 
duce to  you  Miss  Duncan — Miss  Emily  Duncan,  the  daughter  of  your 
brother  Felix!  Yes,  madam,  of  that  Felix  Duncan  whom  your  pride  and 
avarice  destroyed!  Behold  there  the  child  of  that  noble  but  unfortunate 
man!  It  is  to  have  her  acknowledged  as  such  that  I have  brought  her 
here  this  evening,  and  then  we  take  our  leave.  Here  are  the  proofs  of 
what  I assert!”  drawing  from  his  pocket,  as  he  spoke,  a small  roll  of 
papers.  “ Shall  I read  them?” 

Mrs.  Diddlemus,  taken  as  she  was  by'  surprise,  pale  and  trembling  from 
mortification  and  anger,  had  yet  too  much  tact  to  permit  this ; she  there- 
fore immediately,  although  with  a very  ill  grace,  bent  forward  and  touched 
the  fair  brow  of  Flora  with  her  lip,  while  Alicia  and  Bella  extended  the 
tips  of  their  gloved  fingers.  But  Sara,  throwing  her  arms  around  her  neck, 
kissed  her,  laughed,  and  cried  by  turns;  and  even  Harry',  claiming  the 
privilege  of  a cousin,  saluted  her  lips— saucy  fellow! 

There  was  no  getting  over  it,  so  Mrs.  Diddlemus  put  the  best  face  she 
could  upon  the  matter,  and  insisted  that  her  dear  niece  should  remain  to 
share  in  the  festivities  of  the  evening,  which  should  be  considered,  she 
said,  as  a jubilee  for  this  happy  occasion.  But  no!  Mr.  Leslie  strode  off, 
carrying  with  him  his  fair  charge;  and  it  was  not  many  minutes  ere  Master 
Harry  and  Sara  were  also  missing  from  the  festive  scene. 

Mr.  Leslie  had  possessed  himself  of  every  proof  substantiating  the  birth 
of  Flora,  and  she  was  therefore  formally  acknowledged  by  the  friends  of 
her  deceased  father. 

But  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  would  not  part  with  their  dear  child,  neither 
would  Flora  (as  I love  best  to  call  her)  consent  to  leave  them;  and  so,  in 
course  of  time,  Cousin  Harry  was  even  forced  to  come  himself  and  carry  her 
off!  What  obstinacy!  S.  L. 

WOMAN’, S FAITH;  OR,  BLANCHE  DE  VALMY. 

Cuatteu  VIII, 

Oft,  when  the  watching  stars  grow  pale. 

And  round  me  sleeps  the  moonlight  scene, 

To  hear  a flute  thro ’ yonder  vale 
I from  ray  casement  lean. 

“ Come,  come,  my  love  1"  each  note  then  seems  to  say, 

“ Oh,  come,  my  love!  the  night  wears  fast  away.” 

To  account  for  the  exclamation  uttered  by  Julian  at  the  close  of  the 
preceding  chapter,  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  to  retregade  a short  time, 
and  follow  Blanche  de  Yalmy  to  her  chamber,  to  which  she  immediately 
proceeded  after  leaving  her  father,  whose  actions  we  have  already  recorded, 
and  you,  doubtless,  have  perused. 

Julian’s  words  had  but  a transient  effect  in  dispelling  the  cloud  that 
hung  over  her  future  life;  for  now,  when  alone,  it  all  vanished  away,  and 
imagination  soon  pictured  it  rising  again,  blacker  and  more  obscure  than 
ever,  till  the  pent-up  feelings  of  her  breast  overflowed,  and,  in  the  depth 
and  bitterness  of  her  spirit,  she  wept.  Her  first  burst  of  grief  over,  she 
arose  and  paced  the  room  with  passionate  steps;  then  would  she  kneel  to 
pray.  Alas!  her  mind  was  too  ruffled  and  agitated — and  the  next  moment 
she  would  rise  and  weep,  for  her  thoughts  painfully  dwelt  upon  that  one 
word — a convent.  Ah!  it  wa3  that  thought,  which  rushed  like  madness 
through  her  bewildered  brain.  The  bolt,  fraught  with  such  agony', 
quivered  in  her  heart  till  despair  at  last  settled  upon  her,  when  she  cast 
herself  on  a couch,  and,  in  an  indescribable  state  of  anguish,  she  sobbed 
like  a child,  till  slumber  at  length  relieved  her,  though  it  was  a restless 
and  troubled  one.  For  after  a short  time  her  frame  trembled  violently', 
when  she  started  to  her  feet,  and,  after  gazing  wildly',  exclaimed,  “ Oh ! 
not  yet!  Thank  God,  it  was  only  a dream!” 

She  immediately  raised  her  eyes,  and  perceived,  with  astonishment, 
that  she  was  not  alone;  for  at  a short  distance  from  her  stood  a fair  being, 
whose  dress  was  of  pure  white,  and  whose  features  shone  with  such  a 
heavenly  calmness,  that  the  radiance  of  its  brightness  shed  its  influence 
even  on  the  troubled  spirit  of  Blanche  de  Valmy,  for  she  could  not 
help  gazing  upon  its  serene  expression.  The  mysterious  visitant  im- 
mediately approached  the  poor  girl,  and  thus  addressed  her:— “Blanche 
de  Valmy,  why  dost  thou  grieve?  Why  does  thy'  proud  spirit  rebel  against 
thy  father’s  will?  Obey  him.  Art  thou  prepared  for  another  world?  If 
not,  why  dost  thou  fly  from  the  only  refuge  that  will  shield  thee  from  the 
sin  and  misery  of  this  world,  and  point  thee  the  path  to  eternity?  Is 
worldly  passion  preferable  to  thy  mind?  Tame  thy'  rebellious  spirit!  Seek 
submission  and  humility  on  thy  knees — on  thy  knees,  child — from  Heaven, 
and  learn  to  say%  ‘ Thy  will  be  done!’  ” 

“I  will!”  exclaimed  Blanche,  falling  as  if  by  instinct,  and  grasping  the 
robe  of  the  mysterious  being  by  her  side,  “But;  oh!  ’tis  hard  to  part  from 
these  we  love!” 


“ True,”  replied  the  voice  in  a gayer  tone,  which  caused  the  poor  girl  to 
raise  her  head,  when  she  beheld  the  features  of  her  eompauion  had 
assumed  a different  hue — they' were  brighter  than  before;  and  the  colour 
of  her  dress  was  also  changed.  She  assisted  Blanche  to  rise  from  her 
knees,  and  repeated  again,  “ True,  it  is  hard  to  part.  Thou  lovest  him,  dost 
thou  not?  Then  why  should  it  be  done?  Are  there  no  means  to  elude 
thy  father’s  vigilance?  Must  thou  sacrifice  thine  happiness  to  n father’s 
will?  Methinks  thou  dost  not  love — nay',  speak  not — or  couldst  thou  thus 
tamely' submit  to  a dungeon’s  doom?  A grave  for  beauty  like  thine! 
Wouldst  not  live  free?  Fly’  with  him  thou  lovest!  He  will  bear  thee  far 
from  danger;  and  thou  canst  laugh  then  at  their  threats  and  thy’  fears. 
Smiling  joy  will  crown  thee,  for  thou  wilt  ever  be  near  him  thou  lovest  ! 
Stretch  forth  thine  hand,  then,  and  grasp  this  happiness  while  it  is  offered 
to  thee.  Delay  not,  or  it  may  elude  thy  vigilance  and  flee  from  thee. 
Dangers  1 why  think  of  dangers?  Thou  hast  a spirit, Blanche — thou  hast 
a paniard  also,  and ” 

She  approached  the  trembling  girl,  and  whispered  in  her  ear  a few 
words  that  made  her  soul  shudder — her  frame  shook  violently,  and  she 
buried  her  head  in  the  ample  cushions  by  her  side;  but  in  a few  moments 
she  again  rose  to  her  feet,  and  gazed  wildly  around  as  she  exclaimed, 
“Gone!  Oh,  merciful  Heaven!  can  it  be  only  a dream,  then!  But  she 
spoke  truly.  Why’  should  I die?  Not  love  him!  She  knew  me  not 
when  she  uttered  that.  Hark !”  The  midnight  bell  now  sounded.  “ So 
late!  He  will  soon  be  here.  I will  go  to  meet  him.” 

In  compliance  with  this  resolution,  she  descended  to  the  balcony'  over- 
looking the  lake,  and  there,  in  anxious  expectation,  did  she  wait  his 
approach,  and  was  tremblingly  alive  to  every  slight  sound  that  broke  upon 
the  stillness  of  the  midnight  air.  She  strained  her  eyes  to  catch  but  a 
slight  glimpse  of  the  outline  of  the  bark  that  was  to  convey  her  from 
thraldrom  to  happiness  and  joy.  Moment  after  moment  passed,  and  he 
came  not.  She  gazed  long,  but  no  sound  rewarded  her,  and  a shade  of 
disappointment  passed  over  her  fair  brow.  Why  comes  he  not?  It  was 
that  that  made  her  thoughts  fly  so  wildly— it  was  that  that  made  her 
compress  her  hands  so  tightly,  and  wring  them  in  such  agony;  it  was  that 
that  made  her  cheek  even  paler  than  beforo,  and  her  voice  tremble  as  she 
thus  muttered  the  substance  of  her  thoughts. 

“He  love  another!”  she  exclaimed,  “oh  no,  no!  He  dare  not!  by 
heaven,  he  dare  not!” 

Oh,  jealousy,  thou  art  a fearful  thing,  especially  in  a woman’s  breast — 
wild,  restless,  and  uncontrollable.  Ah!  it  is  no  slight  word ; for  search 
through  the  miseries  of  the  world- — the  evil  and  unhappiness  thereof; 
behold  life  in  all  its  forms — trace  the  bitterness  of  it  to  its  birth,  and  how 
many  will  be  found  to  be  the  dark  and  awful  result  of  jealousy!  I have 
watched  it  from  a child  to  old  age,  and  found  it  ever  the  same — envenomed 
poison,  that  festers,  cankers,  and  finally  destroys  the  human  heart.  Yet 
it  belongs  chit -fly  to  those  who  yield  their  mind  to  that  all-devouring 
passion,  love.  We  can  trace  it  in  every  thought,  word,  and  action:  it  is 
sown  with  bitterness,  nurtured  by  revenge,  till  at  last  it  springs  forth  in 
deadly’  fruit. 

Blanche  had  scarcely'  uttered  the  threat  at  her  lover’s  delay,  when  the 
soft  tenderness  of  her  nature  subdued  her,  and  the  tears  rolled  gently 
down  her  cheeks,  she  sorrowfully  exclaiming,  “ Oh,  Ferdinand,  why  dost 
thou  delay!  The  soft  notes  of  thy  guitar,  why  do  they  not  float  their 
music  to  mine  ear;  and  the  soft  eddying  of  the  rippling  waves,  as  they’  are 
dashed  aside  by  thy  light  gondola,  why  does  it  refuse  to  bring  comfort  to 
my  expectant  heart?  I can  gaze  no  longer,  my'  heart  is  so  sad.” 

She  withdrew  from  the  casement,  paced  the  room  thoughtfully  for  a 
short  time,  and  then,  overcome  with  the  pangs  of  disappointment,  she 
reclined  her  head  upon  her  hands,  and  wept. 

Ah!  who  has  not  felt  the  sickening  that  Hoats  so  mysteriously’  o’er  the 
heart,  when  we  anxiously  expect  those  we  love,  and  they  come  not?  or, 
again,  who  has  not  experienced  its  sudden  rebounding,  when  hope,  with  its 
beaming  torch,  lights  up  some  distant  object,  upon  which  we  strain  our 
gaze,  and  impatiently  await  its  fulfilment? 

Such  was  the  case  with  Blanche;  for  she  immediately  started  to  her  feet 
at  the  sound  of  a guitar,  accompanied  by  a rich  and  powerful  voice,  which 
echoed  gently  through  the  silent  air,  and  sang  melodiously  the  following 
lines: — 

Speed  thee,  then,  my’  gondolier, 

Dash  the  waters  from  thy'  prow; 

Onward  to  the  haven  near, 

The  morn  is  nigh. 

Sweet  ’tis,  then,  to  meet  thee,  love, 

Fondly  press  thee  to  my  breast; 

To  thee  on  earth,  and  One  above, 

My  love  confess. 

Mortal  joy,  so  pure  as  this, 

Only  once  to  man  is  given, 

As  a foretaste  of  that  bliss 

Enjoy’d  in  heaven. 

Ling’ring  stiil  in  joy’s  delight  — 

Fare  thee  well!— it  pains  the  heart — 

The  east  is  bright  with  morning’s  light: 

We  now  must  part! 

In  a few  moments  after  the  song  had  concluded,  the  fair  maiden  was 
eloped  to  bey  lover’s  breast;  and  there,  in  silent  and  ujuningied  joy,  did 
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she  repose  for  a few  short  moments,  when  she  raised  her  headland  spoke, 
her  eyes  still  filled  with  tears,  but  they  were  tears  of  joy. 

“ Oh,  Ferdinand,  my  poor  heart  shook  with  its  own  forebodings  of  ill, 
and  had  sketched  an  array  of  imaginary  perils  likely  to  have  befallen  thee 
and  caused  thy  delay.” 

“Blanche!’’  interrupted  St.  Pierre,  sternly,  “did  thy  mind  then  harbour 
no  other  thoughts?  You  tremble!  Ah,  you'are  justly  punished — and  so 
you  thought  some  other  fair  one  had  entrapped  my  heart,  and  that  I neg- 
lected thee!  Say,  was  it  not  so?” 

“Pardon  my  rash  thought,  Ferdinand;”  replied  the  maiden;  “ but  thou 
art  here  now,  and  1 am  happy,  very,  very  happy.” 

“ And  dost  thou  then  love  me,  Blanche?”  returned  her  lover.  “ Love  me, 
not  as  the  world,  mistaking  passion  for  love,  but  in  prosperity  or  adversity, 
whiche’er  might  be  my  fate,  would’st  thoulstill  love?  Iri  poverty,  watch 
over  me — thy  bosom  receive  my  aching  head — thy  sweet  voice  still  whisper 
consolation  to  my  wounded  heart;  and  notwithstanding  the  frowns  and  jeers 
of  the  world,  would’st  thou  yet  smile  upon  me,  and  with  the  brightening 
halo  of  thy  dear  love,  surround  me  in  danger,  in  sickness,  and  in  death  ? 
Wouldst  thou  do  this? 

“ This,  Ferdinand,  and  more!”  replied  the  blushing  and  excited  maiden, 
still  clinging  to  and  gazing  fervently  upon  him.  “ I would  willingly  walk 
by  tby  side  through  the  whole  world;  be  thy  slave  rather  than  that  thou 
should’st  leave  me;  nay,  I would  lay  down  my  life,  Ferdinand,  for  thy 
sake.  Love  thee?  yes!  so  fervently,  that  no  thought,  no  wish,  no  action  of 
thine  could  make  me  do  otherwise.” 

“Hold!”  exclaimed  Ferdinand,  as  he  hastily  detached  her  arm  from  his 
neck.  “Pause,  Blanche,  pause  in  thy  wild  speech;  thine  is  not  the  voice 
of  fervour — it  is  romance — idle  folly.  What ! thou  couldst  even  love  me 
if  these  hands  were  embrued  in  the  blood  of  a fellow  creature?  Aha, 
Blanche,  why  dost  not  speak?  Why  do  you  thus  gaze  at  me?  Look  not 
so  wildly,  dear  one,  or ” 

lie  was  but  in  time  to  support  the  poor  distracted  and  bewildered  girl. 
There  was  something  so  awfully'  ghastly  in  his  look  that  she  even  trembled 
at  his  gaze,  and  the  tightening  grasp  which  he  held  of  her  wrist,  all  com- 
bined to  summon  up  some  fearful  thoughts.  “ Oh,  could  he  be  guilty!” 
Her  brain  reeled.  Was  it  a vision,  or  did  she  again  hear  that  warning 
voice  in  her  ear,  “Beware!”  it  rang  its  echo  till  a dizziness  overpowered 
her",  and  though  her  lips  moved,  no  sound  issued  from  them;  she  placed 
her  hand  to  her  head,  and  the  next  moment  she  fell  insensible  into  the 
arms  of  her  lover. 

Oh,  I meant  not  this,”  ejaculated  Ferdinand,  as  he  placed  the  fair  being 
on  a couch.  “ Blanche,  look  up— pardon  me — forgive  me!  There — you  are 
better  now— rest  your  head  on  me!  There  - there.” 

He  seated  himself  by  her  side,  and  for  a long  time  did  they  pass  their 
time,  as  it  was  in  a dream.  It  was  soon  gone — and  now  he  knew  all.  She 
bad  told  him  all — why  did  he  hesitate? — what  made  him  strain  her  yet 
closer  to  his  breast?  There  was  a hidden  feeling — the  remnants  of  some 
galling  injury,  that,  ever  restless,  tossed  his  mind  to  and  fro  in  a delirium 
of  agony.” 

“ Ah,  Blanche,”  he  replied,  after  a pause,  “ I must  tell  thee  all,  and  thou 
shalt  then  know  what  I am;  and  if  thou  wilt  then  love  me,  and  share  the 
outcast’s  lot,  heaven  shower  down  blessings  on  thy  head ! Listen  to  my 
tale.  Few  incidents  of  my  early  childhood  can  I recollect,  save  the 
memory  of  some  dear  being  who  watched  over  me  in  mine  infancy,  whose 
tears  I have  seen  fall  heavily  with  some  grief  that  then  I understood  not. 
It  might  have  been  sorrow,  compunction  perhaps,  the  memory  of  some 
loved  one  —some  cherished  being  to  whom  her  heart  was  devoted,  brought 
back  for  an  instant  before  her ! His  famdiar  face!  One  who,  perhaps,  she 
never  would  see  again— shut  out  from  the  world,  as  they  would  have  thee, 
Blanche,  in  a convent — for  there  was  I when  the  first  dawn  of  memory 
comes  to  my  aid;  but  who  she  was  I know  not.  She  loved  me  fondly', 
dearly,  and  to  her  am  I indebted  for  all  the  good  I possess.  My  parents 
I have  never  seen.  Often  did  I call  her  by'  that  endearing  name,  and  she 
would  check  me  and  weep  so  bitterly  that  I did  not  afterwards  repeat  it. 
But  it  were  useless  to  dwell  longer  upon  this  period  of  my  life,  though  it 
was  the  happiest,  the  brightest,  the  most  joyous,  and  the  most  innocent; 
for  from  that  time  I became  a different  creature;  all  the  wild  principles  of 
my  nature  soon  unfolded  themselves,  and  I became  a brigand — the  terror 
of  the  surrounding  country' — the  scourge  of  mankind,  who  had  themselves 
scourged  me — the  curse,  the  bane  which  hung  over  me  lashed  my  soul  to 
revenge.  Travelling  from  one  monastery _to  another,  with  only’  a priest  to 
guide  me,  he  whispered  that  to  my  ear,  (and  not  to  mine  only)  that 
will  cling  to  me  for  ever!  Oh,  foul  fiend!  could  he  not  blot  it  out?  No, 
no;  I forget  myself.  We  had  not  jouruey'ed  far,  ere  we  fell  into  the  hands 
of  a band  of  marauders,  whose  habits  so  pleased  my  young  mind  that  I 
refused  to  travel  farther,  and  at  my  entreaty  they  kept  me;  their  plunder- 
ing excursions  enchanted  me;  I shared  their  dangers;  I was  soon  their  com- 
panion, and  after  a few  years  they  made  me  their  captain.  I will  not 
describe  the  life’I.  havej'led;  suffice  it  is  to  say,  thy  vision  was  the  first 
(here  he  hesitated)  bright  meteor  that  shone  through  the  surrounding 
gloom — when  first  I saw  thee,  I forgot  what  I was.  I loved  thee — dearly 
loved  thee,  for  I had  saved  thee  when  death  was  fast  falling  upon  thee ! 
You  repaid.me  amply  witlf'your  love. ’.[But  doubtless,  you  will  ask  me  what 
made  me  so  miserable.  I will  tell  y'ou.  When  first  I entered  that  band, 
the  captain’s  wife  knew  that  fatal  secret,  which  the  priest  in  his  malicious- 
ness had  taunted  me’Jwith.  What  was  1?  A thing  cast  upon  the'world — 
abject,  mean,  with  another  fault  clinging  to  me.  Oh,  why  should  the 
guilt  of  parents  cast  down  their  curse  on  their  offspring!  Why  was  that 


though t’ever  present  to  mypninrl — why VI id' it  lash"me  to  madness?  They 
pointed  at  me  — mocked  me  with  the,  finger  of  scorn.  When,  in  proudest 
moments,  I have  soared  above  them,  that  levelled  me,  dashed  me  to  earth, 
a vile  and  loathsome  thing — but  1 have  been  revenged  upon  the  world  for 
it.  I have  repaid  it  for  that  name  which  corroded  and  poisoned  every 
thought,  for  that  from  which  sleep  seemed  no  release,  for  oven  there  it 
flashed  before  me — one  continual  round  of  agony.  Ah,  I sec  it  now — 
pointed  at  as  a child  of  infamy — despised  by  all — hated  by  myself.  Oh, 
now  thou  knowest  the  miserable  w retch  who  casts  himself  at  thy  feet,  too 
wretched  even  to  hope.”  It  was  in  a wild  and  fearful  tone  that  he  uttered 
these  words,  and  then  slowly  arose,  and  folding  his  arms  calmly  on  his 
bosom,  waited  her  reply. 

It  w'ould  be  folly  to  attempt  to  describe  the  agitation  which  shook  the 
frame  of  the  poor  girl  as  he  related  the  narrative,  but  in  a few  minutes 
after  he  had  concluded,  she  Hew  to  his  arms,  and  in  a tone  of  anguish 
exclaimed,  “Thine,  Ferdinand,  now  and  for  ever!” 

“Heaven  reward  thee  for  thy  devoted  love!”  gasped  forth  St.  l’ierre,  as 
he  strained  her  to  his  bosom.  “ Time  flics,  dearest!  let  me  bear  thee  from 
hence  to  joy  and  happiness.” 

The  poor  girl,  without  opposition,  suffered  St.  Pierre  to  lift  her  in  his 
arms  and  convey  her  gently  away,  for  she  seemed  in  a dream,  unconscious 
of  w'hat  was  passing.  Perhaps  that  warning  voice  again  rang  in  her  ear 
“Beware!”  or  that  mysterious  voice,  united  with  the  3ound  of  a convent 
bell,  telling  of  dreariness  and  gloom,  urged  her  onward.  Perhaps  her  fancy 
was  sketching,  in  gorgeous  array,  the  prospects  of  the  future  with  bright 
hopes,  bright  dreams,  bright  joys!  But.  there  came  a voice  upon  her  be- 
wildered senses — could  that  also  be  a dream  ? No  ! Ilark,  there  it 
sounded  again.  “ Stand  villian  ; I charge  thee  stand!  or  this  moment  is 
thy  last.” 

St.  Pierre  had  just  reached  the  terrace  with  his  fair  burden,  when  Julian 
with  unsheathed  sword  made  his  appearance,  and  opposed  his  further  pro 
gress.  In  an  instant  swords  were  crossed,  though  Ferdinand  being  in- 
cumbered with  the  body  of  Blanche,  was  no  match  for  the  activity  of  his 
young  antagonist;  and  he  in  a few  passes  was  w'ounded  in  the  arm,  and 
thus  rendered  helpless.  The  screams  of  the  poor  girl  resounded  and 
echoed  through  the  air,  and  at  the  sight  of  blood  she  fainted.  Julian  de 
Valmy  snatched  his  sister  from  the  lover’s  embrace,  when  in  a few  moments 
afterwards  the  servants  came  to  his  aid,  to  whom  he  delivered  the  yet  in- 
sensible body  of  his  unfortunate  sister. 

Disabled  as  St.  Pierre  was  from  renewing  the  conflict,  he  quickly  retreated 
with  a heavy  curse  falling  from  his  lips  upon  the  head  of  Julian  de  Valmy. 
He  sw'ore  to  be  revenged,  deeply  revenged  for  that  agony!  But  De  Valmy 
heeded  him  notl  He  watched  the  g'ondola  as  it  slowly  recoded,  till  at  last  it 
was  hidden  from  his  view;  and  he  then  calmly  betook  himself  to  repose 
with  these  words  in  his  mind; 

That  all  things,  if  aright  understood, 

Would,  be  found  to  be  working  together  Jar  good. 

Chapter  IX. 

And  thou 

IVouldst  sqftlg  speak,  and  stroke  my  head , and  weep, 

Could  those  past  days  again  appear , 

And  one  wish  bring  them,  would  I wish  them  here ? — Cowper. 

“She  loves  me,  indeed,  devotedly!”  exclaimed  Ferdinand  St.  Pierre, 
solemnly,  as  he  paused,  and  rested  on  his  oars  for  a few  moments,  as  he 
was  rowing  homeward  o’er  the  lake.  “She  loves  me!  And  my  solemn 
vow  of  vengeance  against  the  whole  world — must  it  fall  upon  her  young 
and  lonely  head?  Must  I see  her  blight  and  wither,  and  make  her  pure 
and  innocent  love  a stepping-stone  to  her  ruin?  Oh,  no,  no!  Too  well  I 
remember  the  foul  blot  that  hangs  over  my  own  head;  and  I have  awfully 
experienced  that  galling  agony  which  ever  follows  such  an  one.  Fare  thee 
well,  then,  for  ever,  Blanche!  Thy  brother  has  saved  thee;  though  let 
him  beware ! I hate  him  1” 

He  leant  upon  his  hands,  and  a deep  and  bitter  current  of  thought  passed 
over  his  brow,  while  the  gondola  drifted  gently  onward  with  the  stream. 

The  grey  light  of  morn  had  gradual!}'  illumined  the  sleeping  world,  and 
once  more  heralded  the  sun,  which  in  a short  time  appeared  above  the 
horizon,  to  commence  his  daily  journey. 

Oh,  ’tis  a glorious  sight,  when  on  the  wide  and  boundless  ocean,  to  be- 
hold that  majestic  orb,  as  it  bursts  from  the  nether  world  on  the  view,  and 
casts  its  splendid  beams  in  one  calm  and  liquid  light  around  1 Few,  after 
having  once  beheld  that  sight,  could  ever  forget  the  sensation  of  awe  and 
reverence  which  it  creates;  and  some  writer  justly  observes,  “ that  of  the 
gods  which  the  heathen  worship,  none  seem  more  pardonable  (if  such  a 
word  can  be  used)  than  those  who  worship  that  glorious  ruler  of  the  day.” 

The  serenity  which  reigned  around  even  fixed  itself  upon  the  agitated 
mind  of  Ferdinand  St.  Pierre,  and  detained  his  gaze  till  his  boat  entered  a 
small  creek,  or  outlet  from  the  lake,  when  he  resumed  his  oars,  and  rowed 
slowly  onward;  for  his  wounded  arm  still  pained  him. 

The  banks  of  the  stream  were  crowded  with  variegated  shrubs;  and  the 
graceful  willows  flourished  so  plentifully,  that  their  overhanging  branches 
almost  shut  out  the  light  of  day.  Then  the  calm  blue  sky  again  shone 
forth  unclouded. 

Silently,  as  if  some  foreboding  of  evil  arose  in  his  breast,  did  that  lonely 
wanderer  continue  his  voyage.  Occasionally  would  he  gaze  upward;  and 
then,  with  a sigh  and  shudder,  as  if  some  pang  of  remorse  passed  over  him, 
did  he  suddenly  start,  thinking  to  stifle  it  by  dashing  onward  with  rapid 
strokes. 
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Then  he  passed  a spot' he  knew  full 'well;  for  it  was  now  to  entomb 
another  fair  being.  Many  a time  had  he  sat  beneath  the  shade  of  that 
tree,  and  listened  to  the  melancholy  voice  that  taught  him  in  his  childhood, 
and  taught  him,  too,  the  way  to  heaven  (oh,  how  far  had  he  deviated  from 
that  path !),  while  the  tears  would  trickle  down  bis  fair  monitress’  cheek, 
as  she  would  constantly  say  to  him,  “Be  virtuous,  Ferdinand!”  And 
when  they  last  parted,  she  fondly  pressed  his  head  upon  her  throbbing 
bosom,  the  tears  falling  profusely  while  she  exclaimed,  as  a last  parting 
warning  to  him  from  whom  she  was  about  to  he  rent  for  ever  (alas!  none 
can  know  the  pang  of  that  parting  hour,  but  those  who  have  lived  and  ex- 
perienced it):  “Ferdinand,  dear  Ferdinand,”  she  said,  “farewell!  There 
is  a heaven,  and  there  is  also  a hell;  choose,  then.  And  let  this  remind 
thee,”  placing  a silver  crucifix  in  his  bosom,  “of  one  who  loves  thee,  as 
dearly  as  a mother  can  love  her  son.”  She  paused,  for  the  tears  choked 
her  utterance,  and  in  a few  moments  tore  herself  away. 

The  matin  bell  from  the  convent  stole  silently  on  his  ear,  and  at  that 
sound  all  the  internal  resources  of  his  memory  struggled  to  be  free.  Where 
was  his  innocent  boyhood  now?  Where  that  dear  face  that  hung  over 
him  in  his  infancy?  Could  she  be  living,  or  had  the  grave  closed  over  her 
for  ever? 

A solemn  choir  of  harmonious  voices  broke  through  the  stillness  of  the 
mom,  and  in  refreshing  tones  addressed  their  hymn  of  gratitude  to  Heaven 
— gratitude  for  its  mercies  past,  and  thankfulness  for  its  blessings  ever 
present. 

While  St.  Pierre  listened,  his  hand  instinctively  crept  to  the  crucifix, 
which  he  always  carried  in  his  bosom.  He  clasped  it,  and,  involuntarily 
kneeling,  he  kissed  it,  and  said,  “ Holy  Virgin!” 

He  paused.  Then,  rising  wildly,  he  replaced  it  in  his  bosom,  as  he  ex- 
claimed, dejectedly,  “ Oh,  no,  I cannot,  cannot  pray.  What  have  I to  do 
with  prayer — I who  never  knelt  save  to  ask  for  vengeance?  And  now  that 
guilt  corrodes  my  heart,  have  I the  presumption  to  kneel  and  mock  Heaven 
thus ! But  this  is  idle  talking,”  continued  ho,  scornfully,  and  in  a tone  of 
voioe  that  belied  what  he  said ; for  he  was  (as  most  Italians  are)  super- 
stitious. “ Even  if  there  be  another  world,  and  that  she  told  me,  what  hope 
have  I to  obtain  it?  Pshaw!  it  cannot  be.  Some  have  doubted  it;  why 
should  not  I?  If  gold  can  purchase  it — and  these  lazy,  over- pampered 
monks  act  as  if  it  could — what  is  that  to  me?  My  coffers  are  empty.  But, 
oh,  does  Heaven  transfer  its  power  of  pardoning  to  them  who  sell  it  for 
gold — gold  to  purchase  pardon  for  a thief,  and,  doubtless,  at  last,  for  a 
murderer?  Pshaw!  it  must  be  idle  folly.  They  cannot  pardon  me!  I 
must  die  a wretch— a guilty,  miserable  wretch!” 

After  giving  vent  to  these  words,  he  applied  himself  more  vigorously  to 
the  oars,  and  soon  left  far  behind  the  monastery,  with  its  surrounding  spots, 
each,  as  it  were,  with  a separate  memory  clinging  to  it,  which  endeared  it 
more  and  *nore  to  him.  And  though  his  thoughts  would  often  wander,  and 
dive  into  tnose  depths  which  confused,  perplexed,  and  annoyed  him,  still, 
as  he  reviewed  his  past  life,  that  spot  always  rose  to  his  mind,  and  he  would 
dwell  refreshingly  upon  his  childhood’s  loved  and  cherished  resting-place. 

How  far  different  were  his  thoughts  now!  What  a career  of  crime  had 
now  blunted  the  then  innocent  and  pure  tablet  of  his  heart!  How  many 
a taint  now  blackened  and  defaced  what  once  was  so  lovely ! The  child  had 
merged  into  manhood;  the  pure  picture  of  innocence  became  tainted, 
clouded,  more  obscured,  till  at  last  not  one  brightening  spot  remained  of  its 
former  brightness ! All  was  dark,  cheerless,  and  desolate ! 

Chapter  X. 

Yet  in  that  time 

She  crowded  the  impressions  of  many  an  hour  : 

Her  eye  had  a glow,  like  the  sun  of  her  clime. 

Which  waked  every  feeling  at  once  into  flower, — T.  Moore. 

Hark  l what  noise  is  that. 

That  thus  dispels  the  visions  of  the  night  ? — W.  S. 

How  often  have  I felt  tempted  to  dwell  for  a few  moments  upon  that 
doubtful  question,  “ Whether  love  is  productive  of  most  happiness  or  misery 
in  this  world?”  Strange  as  it  may  appear  to  all  my  fair  readers,  that  I 
should  for  a moment  doubt  that  anything  which  is  so  peculiar  to  their  sex 
can  produce  unhappiness,  I have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  my  opinion  that 
too  often  evils  arise— too  often  misery  overwhelms  us  by  the  then  unknown 
source,  but  which  is  afterwards  traced  (I  am  truly  sorry  to  add,  in  many, 
many  instances),  to  the  primary  propelling  movement  of  the  female  mind. 

Too  often,  I say,  I have  been  tempted  to  discuss  this  subject;  but,  inva- 
riably, as  I nearly  arrive  at  the  determination,  I fancy  I behold  many  an 
angry  brow,  many  a clouded  face,  forbidding  me  to  proceed.  I am  thus 
subdued,  and  yield  to  their  apparent  tender  persuasion. 

Thus  does  it  happen  to  me  at  the  present  moment.,  and  I pause  and 
wonder.  Love!  what  a singularly  sounding  word  it  is!  How  full  of 
meaning!  how  incomprehensible!  how  mysterious!  The  day  dream  of  life, 
for  without  it  what  a blank  and  cheerless  misery  would  life  appear!  What 
is  it  that  robs  adversity  of  its  sting?  Love.  What  is  it  that  in  the  trying 
hour  of  sorrow  or  cf  grief,  dries  the  mourner’s  tears,  and  snatching  one 
pang  from  its  anguish,  bids  the  heart  rejoice,  be  calmed  and  comforted? 

Tis  love.  Or,  lastly,  in  that  dark  and  awful  passage  to  eternity— the  grave, 
when  about  sinking  into  its  opening  womb — when  but  one  short  g-asp  alone 
remains  between  this  world  and  the  next — when  the  film  of  death  obscures 
all  to  our  sight — what  is  it  that  raises  the  clasped  hands  to  heaven — 
when  the  soul  is  about  to  wing  its  flight  to  ethereal  realms,  and  a new  and 
brightening  world  opens  to  our  view — that  even  in  that  moment  of 


fruition  and  joy,  causes  a pang  and  anguish,  and  a fervent  prayer  for  those 
beloved  friends  who  surround  the  bed  of  death?  What  could  call  our 
thoughts  then  from  heaven  to  earth,  and  make  them  dwell  upon  the 
bending  form  of  a sorrowing  wife,  or  the  heart-rending  grief  of  an  only 
child?  Oh!  nought  but  love — pure,  exalted  love! 

There  are  many  different  kinds  of  love,  each  peculiar  to  itself;  and  were 
the  question  asked  you,  which  is  the  tenderest  and  strongest  kind  of  all 
the  different  species  which  reign  in  the  human  breast,  what  would  you 
answer?  Doubtless,  you  would,  without  hesitation,  say — a mother’s  love! 
'Tis  true  we  often  hear  and  read  of  these  words,  and  can  at  ouce 
comprehend  their  meaning — their  soft  and  tender  import.  It  seems 
natural.  We  talk  of  it  as  of  a thing  not  to  be  doubted,  entirely  understood, 
and  adopted  as  a firm,  fixed,  and  immoveable  reality;  but  do  we  ever  think 
to  search  the  depth  and  intensity  of  that  feeling  in  a man’s  breast,  or  calcu  - 
late the  powerful  strength  which  is  required  to  burst  the  hard  and  durable 
casket  in  which  it  is  enclosed,  when  it  explodes  in  the  immensity  of  a 
father’s  love?  Hay,  do  not  slight  the  words  as  if  it  was  an  experiment  that, 
had  failed — as  if  it  was  a word  you  knew  not — but  consider  what  feeling  is 
required  to  bend  the  haughty  mind  of  man,  and  make  him  mild,  tender, 
and  gentle  as  a woman ; and  then  if  you  can,  answer  the  question  pro- 
posed. Oh ! it  must  be  strong  and  intense  love  that  would  do  this ! Who 
will  doubt  it? 

There  is  a vain  and  flimsy  substance  which  is  too  often  mistaken  for  the 
real  texture,  and  is  apt  to  deceive,  to  delude,  and  cheat  the  minds  of  many. 
I mean  that  vapour  called  fascination,  too  often  taken  for  love,  but  which 
the  first  cold  breath  that  arises  clears  from  our  bewildered  sight,  and  wo 
wonder  at  the  delusion ! 

It  was  this  feeling,  I fear,  which  so  often  led  the  steps  of  Julian  do  Valrny 
to  the  mansion  of  his  sister’s  friend,  Constance  do  Martelli.  It  was  a short 
time  after  his  sister’s  departure  for  the  convent,  that  he  was  again  seated 
side  by  side  with  that  fair,  but  dangerous  companion,  for  one  who  had  made 
the  proud  boast,  that  “ those  who  once  loved  truly  could  never  love  again.” 
He  entered  wildly,  and  by  impulse,  as  it  were,  into  the  rapid  whirlpool — 
the  only  female  society  he  now  enjoyed ; for,  since  Blanche  de  Valmy  had 
gone,  he  felt  a void  and  a blank,  and  sought  that  wild  remedy  which  those 
who  are  guided  by  impulse  are  too  often  tempted  to  mix  in. 

It  was  a long,  deep,  intoxicating  draught — they  both  drank  early  of  the 
contents.  It  was  too  delusive  to  know  its  real  effect.  They  drank,  and 
were  happy.  Side  by  side  were  they  seated.  The  moments  flew  rapidly 
past.  The  shades  of  evening  fell  around,  and  still  those  fond  ones  were 
pressed  to  each  other’s  breast.  Few  words  passed  between  them.  What 
they  felt  was  too  deep  to  be  expressed,  save  by  the  bright  expression  of  the 
eyes,  or  tender  pressure  of  the  hand. 

The  tumult  of  Julian  de  Yalmy’s  joy  was  at  its  height— bright  and 
happy  dreams,  in  golden  splendour,  passed  before  his  bewildered  sight.  He 
turned  to  gaze  upon  the  fair  being  at  his  side.  How  beautiful  did  she 
appear!  What  enchantment  surrounded  every  feature!  There  was  a grace 
in  every  movement.  And  to  be  loved  by  such  a one,  what  being  is 
there  amongst  us  whose  blood  would  not  mount  higher  at  the  thought! 
Surely,  none!  Julian  was  in  a paroxysm  of  excitement.  With  what  gay 
and  lively  robes  was  his  every  thought  crowned!  What  bright  and  beau- 
tiful tints  did  the  future  appear  with — one  mass  of  fervent  sunshine!  Tho 
words  were  trembling  on  his  lips  that  would  make  his  bright  vision  sure, 
when  a sudden  clamour  for  admission  startled  and  dispelled  all!  Aloud 
knocking  at  the  outer  gate  aroused  that  fair  being,  too,  from  her  reverie ; 
she  clung  closer  to  him  for  protection,  and  the  aged  priest  tottered  into  the 
apartment,  alarmed  and  frightened. 

It  was  considerably  past  midnight.  The  noise  was  repeated,  and  its 
sound  echoed  through  the  mansion,  and  died  away  in  a sullen  sound. 

The  servants  then  hastened  to  the  portal,  and  found  a masked  cavalier, 
swearing  lustily  at  their  tardiness. 

“What  means  this?”  exclaimed  he,  gruffly,  as  they  approached.  “ Are 
you  drunk  or  drowsy,  which?  that  you  have  kept  me  clamouring  here  half 
the  night  before  you  chose  to  answer?  I want  the  Count  Julian  do 
Valmy.  He  is  here,  is  he  not?  Give  him  that  letter,  and — what  are  you 
at, you  fools?  Begone,  I say!” 

They  needed  no  second  order,  for  the  powerful  frame  and  bold  demeanour 
of  their  mysterious  visitant  warned  them  not  to  trifle.  They  closed  and 
firmly  fastened  the  entrance;  and  then,  with  agitated  look,  presented  the 
note  to  Julian,  who,  snatching  it  from  their  grasp,  eagerly  began  to  peruse 
the  contents. — for  he  also  was  alarmed  at  its  late  and  mysterious  arrival. 

The  eyes  of  Constance  filled  with  tears  as  she  watched  the  paleness  that 
overspread  the  features  of  her  beloved  one  ! He  spoke  not,  but  with  fixed 
eyes  and  wild  aspect  gazed  on  the  ground.  He  seemed  lost  in  thought ; 
and  a wild  tremor  passed  over  his  frame,  and  he  clenched  his  hands  toge- 
ther ! Then,  with  a forced  calmness,  did  he  take  his  departure,  leaving 
both  the  aged  priest  and  the  trembling  maiden  in  doubt,  fear,  and  per- 
plexity ! 

Brightly  shone  the  moon  ; merrily  twinkled  the  stars  ; calmly  reposed 
all  nature,  as  Julian  returned  to  his  father’s  mansion. 

What  a flood  of  thought  rushed  over  him — the  wild  details  of  the  last  few 
hours!  The  dream  had  vanished,  and  the  wild  passions  had  sobered  down 
into  calm  thought.  Did  he  love  her?  He  seemed  almost  doubtful  to 
answer  that  question  himself.  Where  was  the  bounding  pulse — the 
exciting  principle,  that  of  late  urged  him  on  and  supported  him?  All 
gone!  Yes:  only  one  dim  glimmer  remained,  that  in  spite  of  all  the 
darkness  around,  shone  silently,  and  served  to  reveal  the  spot  on  which  his 
I whole  happiness  had  nearly  been  cast. 
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He  neared  his  home,  when  the  letter,  which,  before  the  exciting  thoughts 
he  had  been  engaged  in  had  been  obliterated,  now'  recurred  to  him  in  all 
its  mysterious  import.  What  could  it  mean? 

“Ah!”  exclaimed  Julian,  as  ho  perceived  a light  in  his  father’s  cham- 
ber; “ my  father  studies  late.  I will  not  now  disturb  him,  though  I feel 
anxious  to  know  all.” 

It  was  not  long  ere  he  again  perused  the  mysterious  letter  in  his  own 
chamber.  More  strange  than  ever  seemed  its  import.  lie  slowly  read  it 
aloud,  as  if  by  that  means  to  impress  it  more  strongly  on  his  memory.  It 
ran  thus : — 

“Julian  de  Valmy,  thou  art  watched  closely.  Beware  of  the  noble 
count,  thy  father!  He  would  not  sanction  thy  actions.  Beware  of  his 
vengeance!  Thwart  him  not — though,  as  I have  heard  thee  utter,  a 
sudden  stroke  would  end  all  opposition.  lie  is  apprised  of  thy  doings; 
and  now',  now  is  the  only  time  for  thy  liberty!  Haste  homeward  imme- 
diately', for  a dark  shadow  hangs  around  thee,  which  admits  of  no  delay. 
As  thou  vainest  thy  life,  hasten!  Hasten  for  the  sake  of  Constance 
Martelli,  or  ye  both  perish  together!” 

“What  a base  and  hideous  fabrication!”  exclaimed  Julian,  rising 
angrily'.  “Fool  that  I w'as,  to  be  frightened  at  it!  Nay,  it  shall  startle 
me  no  more,  for  thus  do  I destroy  the  blackness  of  the  lie!”  He  held  it 
over  the  lamp  till  it  wras  consumed;  and  then,  throwing  himself  carelessly 
on  the  couch,  continued,  with  affected  calmness,  “At  to-morrow’s  dawn  I 
shall  know  all.” 

To-morrow’s  dawn!  Alas!  alas!  thou  canst  not  tell,  Julian,  what  to- 
morrow’s dawm  will  reveal  to  thy  sight! 

Chapter  NI. 

Ha  ! fatal  blot ; 

Is  this  the  knowledge  my  sold  has  long'd  for, 

Wept  for,  pray’d  for  ? Obtain’d  but  to  be  cursed; 

Oh,  my  father,  how  1 hate  thee! — R.  Horton. 

It  was  on  the  same  evening  as  the  one  W'e  have  just  described,  that 
Ferdinand  St.  Pierre  was  anxiously  pacing  to  and  fro  near  the  walls  of  the 
monastery  which  contained  Blanche  de  Valmy'.  He  seemed  restless  and 
disappointed,  as  if  anxious  for  some  one’s  approach.  He  made  impatient 
gestures  at  their  delay,  then  folded  his  arms  sullenly,  and  leant  back 
against  the  wall,  stamping  his  foot  fretfully  on  the  ground.  He  waited  a 
considerable  length  of  time,  when  a closely  hooded  female  approached  him, 
and  in  a commanding  voice  said,  “ Ferdinand  St.  Pierre,  follow  me!” 
“Follow  thee,  girl!”  echoed  the  other;  “indeed,  no!  I have  other,  far 
more  important  business  on  hand,  than  to  trifle  now  in  the  dallyings  of 
love.  What  mean  you?” 

“ Follow  me!” 

“ Girl,  provoke  me  not!”  returned  St.  Pierre,  violently.  “Begone!  or 
fulfil  thy  mission  plainly.  What  mean  you  ?” 

“ Follow  me!”  exclaimed  she,  for  the  third  time. 

“ By  all  the  powers  of  darkness!”  thundered  St,  Pierre,  drawing  forth  his 
rapier,  “ I will  plunge  this  to  thy  heart,  and  tear  thy  tongue  from  thy 
tantalizing  throat,  if  thou  answerest  me  not!  What  mean  you?  Still 
silent!  Girl,  beware!  Though  my  name  trips  so  glibly  on  thy  tongue, 
thou  dost  not  know  Ferdinand  St.  Pierre.” 

“ Better  than  he  knows  his  own  father,”  replied  the  girl,  calmly'. 

“Ha!”  echoed  Ferdinand,  turning  livid  with  passion,  “ you  must  taunt 
me,  too!  This  to  thy  heart,  then!” 

He  made  a thrust  with  his  sword;  but  the  girl,  with  w onderful  activity, 
evaded  what  else  would  have  been  her  deathblow,  and  then  approached 
him  again,  and  with  composure  said,  “Ferdinand  St.  Pierre,  thou  art  a 
fool!  What!  Hast  thou  no  wish,  then,  to  know  him  who  hast  cast  that 
stigma  upon  thee?  If  not,  stay  ! Be  still  branded  with  th<-'  name.  Let 
every  idle  tongue  w'hisper  that  epithet  to  thee!  Let  every  finger  of  scorn 
be  pointed  at  thee  as  thou  passest  by — — ” 

“Ha!  knowest  thou  this?  Go  on  then,  girl,  I will  follow  thee!” 

“ Let  every  drop  of  your  mother’s  blood  cry  shame  upon  you!  Let  your 
mother’s  dishonour  go  unrevenged,  and  her  curses  fall  on  you!  Aye! 
they  will  fall  thick  and  heavy  too,  till  every  stain  is  washed  out,  and  deep 
revenge  has  made  atonement  for  the  wrrong — the  bitter,  bitter  wrong.” 
“Lead  on!  Why  taun test  thou  me  thus?” 

“ Till  thou  findest  thy'self  a man,  put  up  thy  weapon.  Nay,  never  draw 
again  on  defenceless  woman ! Shame  upon  thee!  Reserve  it  for  nobler 
purposes — reserve  it  for  revenge.  Aye!  I see  thy  blood  mounting  to  thy 
brow.  I see  thee  clutch  thy  dagger  in  agony.  Come  on,  then!  Follow' 
me!” 

The  mysterious  female  led  the  way'  through  a circuitous  path  till  she 
arrived  at  a deep  and  dark  forest  on  the  banks  of  the  lake,  and  then 
followed  a small  path  down  a deep  declivity',  till  she  came  to  an  open  spot, 
or  dell,  surrounded  on  every'  side  with  thick  brushwood,  and  an  opening 
or  shaft  that  alone  admitted  the  light  of  heaven.  On  this  a small  cottage 
was  situated,  in  the  window  of  which  a dull  light  glimmered,  that  threw 
out  its  beams  as  a beacon  to  guide  to  the  lonely  place. 

The  guide  had  not  spoken  a w'ord  during  the  journey,  and  St.  Pierre  was 
too  occupied  with  his  own  thoughts  to  observe  the  obscure  and  dangerous 
path  they  had  travelled.  A slight  shudder  passed  over  him,  as  he  was 
now  fully  aware  of  the  darksome  retreat,  and  she  pointed  with  her  linger 
to  the  hut,  and  said,  “ Enter,  if  thou  fearest  not!” 

“ Fear!”  repeated  Ferdinand,  scornfully.  “ 1 never  knew  it!” 

With  a proud  and  bold  step  he  then  entered  the  miserable  cabin- 


miserable  indeed  it  was ! — whose  bare  walls  and  scanty  furniture  indicated 
truly'  the  poverty,  the  misery  of  its  occupant.  A chair,  and  a rude  block 
for  a table  was  all  it  contained,  save  a small  quantity  of  coarse  fern  in  the 
comer,  which  formed  its  only  bed.  On  it  lay  extended  an  emaciated 
female,  whose  bones  nearly  protruded  from  her  skin.  She  looked  ghastly', 
awful!  Every  moment  her  glazed  ey'es  turned  towards  the  door,  and  then 
reverted  to  a small  rudely  joined  crucifix  which  stood  in  a small  recess  by 
her  side;  and  th«  moment  she  beheld  it  would  she  clasp  her  bony  fingers 
before  her  eyes,  and  exclaim  with  a groan,  “Not  yet!  oh  not  yet!” 

The  noise  of  Ferdinand’s  entry  startled  her.  She  turned  her  eyes 
towards  him,  but  almost  immediately  withdrew  them;  for  some  horrible 
vision  had  been  conjured  up,  and  in  a voice  of  frenzy  she  shrieked  ana 
blasphemed,  “ Hence,  avaunt!  I did  not  do  it.  No,  no!  Stretch  not  thy 
bloody  hand  here!  Hide  me,  save  me!  Ah!  he  will  not  leave  me.  Ob, 
clutch  not  my  soul  with  thy  burning  nails.  Breathe  not  thy  fire  upon  me. 
Tear  not  my  flesh.  Ah!  perdition,  what  tortures!  I did  not  do  it!  In  the 
name  of  the  foul  fiend,  I bid  thee  avaunt.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Gone,  gone! 
Ha,  ha,  ha!” 

During  her  wild  vision  of  madness,  she  grasped  the  coverlid  of  the 
miserable  pallet,  and  then,  in  awful  violence,  threw  her  hands  against  the 
walls  of  the  cottage  till  the  blood  streamed  from  them.  Large  drops  of 
perspiration  stood  upon  her  brow,  and  then  rolled  down  her  withered 
cheeks,  which  were  convulsed  in  all  the  horrows  of  agony.  Her  teeth 
chattered  violently  in  her  head,  and  her  eyes  almost  burst  from  their 
sockets. 

For  a few  moments’  after,  she  laid  exhausted,  and  so  still  and  breathless, 
that  Ferdinand  thought  her  spirit  had  fled;  and  was  about  to  call  the  girl 
who  had  guided  him  to  this  awful  scene,  when  a slight  moan  broke  from 
the  miserable  wretch — a shudder  past  over  her,  and  she  awoke  to  con- 
sciousness. 

She  beckoned  St.  Pierre  to  her  side,  and,  grasping  his  wrist  tightly 
whispered  in  his  ear  the  question,  “ Rememberest  thou  me?  Aye,  gaze 
on  this  face;  it  w'as  once  lovely  and  beautiful.  Where  are  its  traces  now? 
Gone,  gone,  for  ever!  Ye  know  it  not.  Ah!  fool  that  I am,  howshouldst 
thou.  Years  have  rolled  on,  and — but  come  nearer,  and  let  me  see  thee. 
Those  features ; how  like  thy  father — so  young,  yet  so  sinful ! Go ! J know 
thee  not.” 

Ferdinand  St.  Pierre,  had  waited  with  impatience  and  eagerness  to 
obtain  that  Which  he  for  years  had  longed  for.  A powerful  oppression 
came  over  him — his  heart  almost  ceased  to  beat  in  its  intensity.  A mist 
came  over  his  eyes  as  he  tried  to  gaze  upon  her  features,  for  he  could  not 
discern  them  clearly. 

Could  that  wretched  female,  he  thought,  be  his  mother!  A sickening  of 
disgust  came  over  him;  he  turned  his  head  from  her.  But  still,  why  this 
interest  in  him  without?  Seduced,  abandoned,  deserted,  where,  where 
could  be  her  refuge?  Oh,  horror! 

He  made  a faint  effort  to  speak,  but  the  words  almost  choked  him.  At 
last  he  summoned  his  resolution,  and  bent  over  her  expiring  form  (for  it 
was  evident  to  him  she  was  dying),  and  said,  in  a trembling  voice,  “I 
conjure  thee,  tell  me  who  I am?  My  father!  Who  is  he?  My  mother! 
Oh!  no,  no,  no ! Thou  art ” 

“Not  thy  mother?  No,”  interrupted  the  old  woman,  faintly,  “I  am 
not.  Listen!  1 tell  thee  not  for  thine  own  sake.  Be  not  deceived.  I hate 
him  for  reasons  thou  shaft  never  know;  and  it  is  to  feed  my  revenge,  my 
revenge!  Mark  thou  that,  child  of  infamy!  Aye,  start  not,  for  such  wilt 
thou  he  called.  Swear  to  me  that  thou  wilt  be  revenged  with  thy  father’s 
blood,  or  I will  not  reveal  the  secret.  Still  silent?  Go,  then,  I care  not!” 
She  sank  exhausted. 

The  feelings  of  relief  which  eased  St.  Pierre’s  mind,  as  the  wretched 
creature  confessed  she  was  not  his  parent,  was  soon  smothered  by  the 
horrid  revelation  which  followed.  Blood!  A parricide!  The  words  rang 
in  his  ears.  Yet,  what  could  he  do?  The  rankling  wound  still  festered — 
he  writhed  in  agony.  Could  he  forego  that  secret  that  for  years  he  had 
sought  for?  All  his  injuries  arose  before  his  mind.  He  saw'  all — the 
finger  of  scorn,  the  branding  epithet,  his  mother’s  dishonour,  his  own 
shame.  Ah!  the  thoughts  sent  the  blood  rushing  to  his  brow.  His  hand 
involuntarily  clasped  his  dagger,  as  the  whole,  like  burning  fire,  stood 
before  him.  His  lips  moved  in  impotent  rage;  yet  he  spoke  not. 

At  this  awful  crisis,  the  dying  woman  faintly  exclaimed,  “ Swear  it!” 
St.  Pierre  started  to  his  feet,  and  in  a voice  that  shook  the  very  walls  of 
the  cottage,  thundered  forth,  “1  swear  it!” 

“Enough,”  gasped  the  miserable  wretch — “enough!” 

The  last  glimmering  of  the  lamp  had  sprung  forth  in  a brighter  flame, 
and  threw  a ghastly  glare  on  her  expiring  features.  She  spoke  in  a faint 
voice,  and  St.  Pierre  knelt  over  her — his  face  almost  touching  hers  in  his 
anxiety  to  catch  every  sound  she  uttered.  So  low  did  she  speak,  and  so 
unconnected ly,  that  once  he  arose  bewildered— then  knelt  again  in  an 
indescribable  agony,  and  listened  to  her  dying  voice. 

“ An  Englishwoman — thy  mother — seduced — thou  art  her  cl  ild — 
another  lover — murdered  them  both — I saw — his  blood — silenced  m« 
— he  lives— rto — die — by — thine  hand!” 

“Oh,  God!  this  is  horrible!”  shrieked  forth  the  agonised  son.  “ Nam., 
him !” 

Nature  w'as  exhausted;  she  fell— a nvi  1 paleness  came  over  her.  She 
trembled  violently.  A thick  film  past  over  her  eyes,  and  death  seemed 
ready  to  clutch  its  prey. 

What  were  the  feelings  of  St.  Pierre,  as  the  secret  seemed  snatched  rom 
his  grasp  for  ever,  by  death?  It  were  vain  for  us  to  attempt  to  describe 
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them,  they  were  too  powerful  for  utterance — too  horrible  almost  for 
reality.  He  made  another  effort,  and  exclaimed,  “By  all  the  powers  above 
and  below,  I conjure  thoe  tell  me  my  father’s  name!” 

The  dying  woman  moved  her  liprs,  but  no  sound  issued  from  them.  He 
strained  every  energy,  and  in.  vain,  to  catch  the  name;  his  brain  was  on 
fire — he  was  mad;  for  he,  in  a convulsive  passion,  shouted,  “ Old  woman  ! 
if  nought  else  will  bring  forth  the  words,  even  with  thine  expiring  breath, 
remember,  bloodthirsty  wretch,  thy  revenge !— his  blood  rests  on  thine 
effort!  Speah,  speak!  My  blood  boils  —my  father’s  name!  One  word 
more— my  father,  my  father!  I say.” 

The  wretched  creature  expired  as  with  her  dying  energy  she  gasped 
forth  the  fatal  name. 

St.  Pierre  clasped  his  hands  to  his  brow,  and  rushed  violently  from  the 
cottage— his  bosom  burning  with  hatred  and  revenge.  All,  all  the  pent  up 
passions  of  his  breast  now  found  vent, 'and  soon  overwhelmed  and  destroyed 
all  his  better  principles  by  the  baneful  nature  of  the  torrent.  They  rolled 
on  in  one  interminable ' stream,  gathering  strength  at  every  point,  till  at 
last  he  was  no  longer  a man,  but  became  a wild,  uncontrollable  demon. 

He  had  sworn  most  solemnly  to  be  revenged,  and  on  whom?  His  own 
father!  Oh!  how  revolting  and  sickening  to  every  principle  of  human 
nature!  A murderer — a parricide!  He  starts  and  turns  pale  at  the  sound 
• — he  wavers;  but  again  the  phantom  crosses  him.  He  beholds  the  dying 
wretch  beckon  him  on — her  cold  and  glazed  eyes  3trike  terror  in  his  soul, 
and  with  renewed  energy  he  rushes  forward,  cheered  on  by  the  demonical 
laugh  of  his  tempter. 

He  scrambled  through  the  woods— tore  violently  past  every  obstacle. 
Hill  and  dale  were  soon  passed.  Oh  ! what  a wild  vortex  and  whirpool 
did  his  agonized  thoughts  centre  in  ! Will  nought  arrest  him  in  his  career — 
nothing  stop  him?  Infuriated  madman!  for. the  love  of  thy  soul,  I bid 
thee  stay  ! Pause!  ere  thy  hand  is  stained  with  that  foul  crime;  pause!  for 
by  that  act  dost  thou  embitter  the  whole  current  of  thy  life!  He  hears 
not;  onward  he  rushes  still,  wild  and  desperate.  One  effort  more — louder 
and  louder  still  the  warning  strains  arise ; they  ring  even  through  his  ears. 
Hark!  they  shout — pause  ! The  hills,  the  rocks,  the  mountains,  and  crags, 
all  echo  forth-  pause!  They  are  reverberated  again  and  again.  His  own 
conscience  gasped  forth — pause!  and  still  continued  loudly  sounding  in  his 
cars— pause,  pause,  for  hell  is  opening  at  thy  feet ! Think  of  the  horrors, 
the  agonies,  the  eternal  torments  that  await  thee  ! Do  not  close  thine 
eyes  on  their  miseries ; they  are  no  fancied  ones ; but  fearfully,  awfully 
real.  Oh!  what  can  I say  to  thee  that  will  make  thee  pause?  She  may 
have  spoken  falsely;  she  may  have  deluded  thee;  and  thou  art  but  an 
instrument  in  her  hand  for  revenge.  Oh ! believe  her  not — mistrust  her 
every  word!  She  was  a fiend — a demon,  that  has  dragged  thy  soul  to 
the  verge  of  everlasting  anguish — pause!  Thou  standest  on  the  brink  of 
destruction;  one  step  more,  and  thou  art  lost  for  ever.  Turn  back. 
The  world — the  cruel,  bitter  world,  that  drove  thee  to  this  madness — 
repents,  and  will  embrace  thee  with  kindness.  Turn  and  live.  That 
brand — that  epithet  will  be  forgotten.  That  leaden  weight  that  dragged  thee 
down  in  the  moment  of  thy  proudest  ambition — that  dashed  thee  from  the 
highest  pinnacle  of  thy  glory — that  made  thee  dispirited,  careless,  and 
sickened,  will  be  no  more— it  will  be  cast  aside,  and  thou  shalt  rise  to 
honour  and  glory.  The  wreath  of  praise  shall  yet  encircle  thy  brow  ; thou 
■shalt  be  loved,  honoured,  and  esteemed.  All  the  shackles  which  the  world 
have  cast  upon  thee — the  gibes  and  the  jeers,  the  reproach  and  the  insult — 
shall  be  gone  for  ever.  They  will  encourage  thee,  and  thou  shalt  work 
out  thine  own  path.  All  is  open  before  thee!  Pame,  love,  honour,  and 
glory,  all  invite  thee!  All  good  spirits  beckon  thee!  Thou  shalt  forget  in 
their  kindness  what  thou  art;  and  thine  adopted  nature  shall  be  surrounded 
by  the  cheering  halo  of  integrity,  honesty,  and  uprightness;  and  thy  future 
shall  shine  more  brightly  from  having  emerged  from  this  darkness  and 
,gloom ! 

Conscience  was  silent;  it  spoke  boldly  to  his  mind.  The  good  spirit 
echoed  its  words.  But,  no — it  was  useless;  he  could  only  see  the  tempter 
that  urged  him  onward.  He  could  only  hear, the  voice  that,  taunting  his 
with  the  galling  injury,  pointed  to  revenge.  It  spoke  loudly— it  bellowed 
forth  to  drown  the  other.  All  thought,  all  memory  of  injury  arose  in  his 
mind;  and  he,  in  a burst  of  passion,  shouted  forth,  “lie  shall  die!” 

(7b  be  continued.') 


THE  HOBIN. 


Sweet  bird!  I love  thy  melancholy  note, 

Although  prophetic  of  the  winter  near, 

While  ’mid  the  falling  leaves  all  dry  and  sear. 

And  objects  fading,  as  to  death  devote, 

Tending  the  bosom’s  sadness  to  promote, 

Thy  shrill  note  wakes  the  thoughts  to  mem’ry  dear. 

By  blest  association’s  power,  we  feel 
Our  youthful  days  of  joy  revived  again; 

Yes!  thou  dost  well  restore  the  spinning  wheel, 

The  clean-swept  hearth — a mother’s  smile.  ’Twere  vaia 
To  paint  (lie  scenes  the  heart  ca.n  hut  explain, 

Distance  their  colours  can  the  best  reveal. 

Since  pains  that  mingled  with  the  past  of  bliss, 

Survive  it  not  wilhjileasant  memories.,,  , , S.  S.  S. 


THE  WANDERING  JEW. 


We  have  now  done  w ith  The  Wandering  Jew,  which  has  occupied  our 
pages  since  July1,  1844,  or  fifteen  months,  with  the  exception  of  two  short 
intervals,  during  which  the  author  enjoyed  a little  repose  from  his  labours. 
It  is  perhaps  the  longest  story  ever  published  by  the  periodical  press;  and 
it  is  the  most  universally  read  and  talked  of  production  of  the  kind  that 
has  appeared  since  the  days  of  the  author  of  Wovcrley.  This  notoriety 
alone,  independent  of  its  literary  merits,  would  be  our  justification  for  pub- 
lishing it;  for  we  have  a better  opinion  of  mankind  than  even  Eugene  Sue 
himself  entertains,  and  believe  that  no  work  (hat  is  both  intellectually  and 
morally  defective  ever  can  enjoy  great  reputation,  even  in  one  country — 
far  less  extend  the  wings  of  its  fame  over  the  whole  civilized  world.  The 
Wandering  Jew  has  been  read  everywhere,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  Pope’s 
dominions;  and  even  there  we  have  little  doubt  it  has  been  smuggled  in  by 
some  carbonaro  or  contrabandiere,  in  his  zeal  for  what  he  considers  the  cause 
of  liberty,  but  which  his  Holiness  denominates  anarchy  and  licentiousness. 
It  has  been  smuggled  into  Spain,  and  read  in  spite  of  the  priests,  though  it 
has  been  denounced  and  proscribed  as  an  improper  book  for  the  faithful  to 
read.  It  has  been  read  over  all  Germany,  though  in  many  places  sup- 
pressed there  also.  Throughout  France,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  Holland, 
Denmark,  the  United  States  of  America,  it  has  been  very  generally  read, 
though  denounced  by  the  Romish  clergy  from  the  pulpits,  and  interdicted 
to  the  obedient  sons  and  daughters  of  the  church,  who  are  not  so  very  nu- 
merous now  as  they  were  in  less  scientific  and  mechanical  times.  In  fine, 
it  may  be  safely  averred,  that  no  modern  literary  production  has  enjoyed 
so  extensive  a circulation,  and  so  unlimited  a power  for  good  or  evil,  as  The 
Wandering  Jew ; and  it  now  remains  for  the  judgment  of  criticism  to  pro- 
nounce in  what  manner  this  power  has  been  wielded,  and  with  what  skill 
and  effect  the  professed  intentions  of  the  author  have  been  carried  out. 

Every  person  complains  of  the  length  of  Sue’s  stories,  and  this  is  one  of 
their  great  faults;  they  exceed  the  bounds  of  human  patience,  and  perhaps 
for  this  reason  they  may  be  consigned  ere  long  to  the  shelf,  like  our  own 
Richardson’s  Pamela,  and  other  unreadable  interminable  monstrosities. 
The  dramatic  effect  of  a tale  is  lost  by  too  great  a variety  of  incident  and 
complexity  of  plot.  There  is  this  difference,  however,  between  Sue  and  the 
old,  long,  and  tedious  romancists,  that  he  does  dramatize  his  stories,  and 
ives  convergence  to  all  his  incidents  in  the  consummation,  lie  begins  his 
Vandering  Jew  with  an  attempt  to  inveigle  a portion  of  the  family,  and  to 
the  very  last  he  preserves  that  main  idea  in  his  mind.  It  is  a long  scries  of 
inveiglements,  wonderfully  imagined,  and  described  with  extraordinary 
talent.  The  Society  of  Jesus  is  the  great  persecuting  power  of  the  tale. 
Its  power  lies  in  its  associate  character — its  combinative  and  devotional 
spirit,  by  which  the  individual  is  lost  in  the  universal,  and  dead  to  himself, 
and  to  his  own  interest,  lives  only  to  the  society.  A society  like  this  has 
no  individual  feelings,  cares  not  for  persons  that  stand  in  the  way  of  its 
progress  and  prosperity,  and  pushes  forward  like  a huge  engine,  crushing 
all  that  oppose  it — a car  of  Juggernaut,  which  will  let  you  alone  if  you  pre- 
sent no  obstacle  to  its  progress,  but  will  roll  over  your  mangled  body,  and 
your  ruined  hopes  and  prospects,  if  you  come  in  its  way.  The  family  of 
the  Wandering  Jew  came  in  the  way  of  this  ideal  Jesuitical  society.  The 
family  was  heir  to  an  immense  inheritance,  and  the  society  determined  to 
appropriate  it.  It  got  possession  of  one  of  the  heirs  and  made  him  a Jesuit, 
and  it  then  employed  all  its  art  and  resources  to  get  rid  of  the  rest,  that 
the  inheritance  might  fall  to  the  brother,  and  through  him  to  his  order. 
At  first  somewhat  violent  means  were  employed  through  the  agency  of 
d’Aigrigny.  These  failed.  Afterwards  Rodin  supplanted  d’Aigrigny,  and 
accomplished  the  ruin  of  the  family,  through  the  agency  of  their  own 
passions.  This  double  system  of  intrigue  is  admirably  illustrative  of  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  agency — the  two  horns  of  the  Therion,  by  means 
of  which  he  has  done  wonders  upon  the  earth.  The  latter  power  succeeds, 
but  it  only  succeeds  in  destroying  the  family.  The  inheritance  is  lost, 
and  the  Jesuit  arch-schemer  dies— the  victim  of  one  of  his  own  proselytes. 
The  idea  altogether  is  magnificent,  and  has  been  wrought  out  with  won- 
derful skill;  whilst  the  general  character  of  the  story  is  favourable  to 
morality,  and  with  one  or  two  exceptions — peculiarly  French — is  equal  at 
least  to  the  general  tone  of  feeling  which  pervades  the  works  of  fiction  in 
our  own  country. 

The  excess  of  heartlessnes3  which  the  author  ascribes  to  the  individual 
members  of  the  Jesuitical  party — though  not  directly  tending  to  dissemi- 
nate immoral  sentiments,  inasmuch  as  their  wickedness  is  condemned  in 
the  most  unequivocal  terms — is,  however,  in  our  opinion,  indirectly  inju- 
rious to  the  right  formation  of  the  character  of  those  whom  a writer 
always  professes  to  instruct  as  well  as  to  please.  A writer  of  fiction  is  apt 
to  suppose  that  when  he  condemns  the  ideal  wretch  whom  his  fancy  has 
created,  he  has  made  sufficient  atonement  to  the  moral  feelings  of  his 
readers  for  having  given  birth  to  the  monster.  But,  in  our  opinion,  a 
writer  is  responsible  for  the  monster’s  creation,  independent  altogether  of 
the  punishment  he  inflicts  upon  him,  and  the  reprobation  with  which  he 
pursues  him.  Under  such  impressions,  we  have  always  given  Sue  a much 
lower  rank  in  point  of  moral  feeling  than  in  point  of  literary  power  of 
description  and  of  invention.  We  cannot  have  the  very  highest  opinion  of  a 
man  who  habituates  liimsclf,  so  much  as  Sue  has  done,  to  excavate  the 
mines  of  human  wickedness,  dive  into  the  deeps,  and  search  even  the 
common  sewers,  and  what  is  worse,  the  uncommon  and  hitherto  unheard 
of  sewers  of  human  guilt.  Why  such  delight  in  inventing  characters  so  un- 
paralleled in  crime?  Is  thereby  ’moral  merit  in  inventing  a.new  crime, 
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or  one  that  is  dyed  with  deeper  crimson  than  any  former  crime  of  history 
or  fiction?  Yet  Sue  appears  to  pride  himself  in  this.  His  criminals  are 
frightful.  God  never  made  such  men  and  women  as  Sue  has  imagined. 
They  are  not  true  to  nature.  No  man  is  without  some  feelings  of  sympathy. 
Yet  Sue’s  Rodin  has  none  whatever — not  a trace  *f  amiable  weakness 
about  him.  A man’s  heart  cannot  be  of  the  most  amiable  description  who 
could  believe  in  the  existence  of  such  characters;  and  if  he  did  not  believe 
them  natural,  why  did  he  draw  them?  and  if  he  thought  them  overdrawn, 
how  could  he  imagine  that  they  could  stand  for' arguments  against  the 
Society  of  Jesus?  He  has  pled  the  cause  of  the  Jesuits  by  his  extrava- 
gance; he  has  made  them  so  very  bad  that  people  will  not  believe  him. 
Some  will;  but  they  are  not  the  best-hearted  people  who  can  believe  so 
much  evil  of  their  species,  unmixed  with  good.  Those  who  are  much  ad- 
dicted to  entertain  suspicions  of  their  fellow-creatures  may  be  what  the 
world  calls  “ knowing  people,”  but  they  are  either  conscious  of  possessing 
very  discreditable  feelings  themselves,  or  are  in  the  constant  and  exclusive 
habit  of  associating  with  unprincipled  people.  We  rather  believe  history 
and  humanity  than  fiction,  in  forming  our  opinion  of  Jesuits.  Certainly, 
we  will  never  believe  that  that  society  would  descend  to  such  low  and  des- 
picable expedients  as  those  of  d’Aigrigny  and  Rodin,  to  possess  itself  of 
wealth  or  empire.  It  is  too  sagacious,  even  if  it  w'ere  heartless  enough  to 
be  partaker  of  such  guilt.  But  it  is  too  sincere  in  its  religious  conviction, 
too  moral  in  its  individual  capacity,  to  have  thus  committed  itself,  even  in 
the  darkest  periods  of  its  history.  And  now,  when  the  character  of  the 
world  has  entirely  changed — when  there  is  a free  press  and  full  flood  of 
popular  intelligence  and  liberty,  and  perfect  security  for  all  who  are  willing 
to  ferret  out  and  expose  the  secret  sins  and  machinations  of  priestly  corpo- 
rations— it  is  altogether  impossible  that  such  a body  of  intriguers  could  exist 
in  France,  or,  indeed,  in  any  other  civilized  country.  The  Jesuits  of  mo- 
dem times  are  very  different  men  from  the  political  Jesuits  of  the  17th  and 
18th  centuries.  Priests  are  not  now  prime  ministers  and  secret  counsellers 
and  confessors,  as  they  were  of  old.  The  palmy  days,  the  court  days,  of 
Jesuitism  are  over,  and  the  Jesuits,  banished  from  the  palaces  and  the  seats 
of  power,  have  betaken  themselves  to  their  own  peculiar  sphere  and  forte 
— that  sphere  in  which  they  have  always  excelled,  according  to  the  confes- 
sion of  the  Protestants  themselves,  who  still  revere  the  names  of  many  of 
them  for  their  classical  attainments — namely,  the  sphere  of  Education.  In 
this  sphere  the  Jesuits  gave  little  offence  to  the  world.  It  was  at  court  and 
in  politics,  whence  they  are  now  banished,  that  they  excited  the  greatest 
amount  of  jealousy;  and  it  was  as  moralists  and  confessors  to  rich  [ 
libertines  and  tyrants,  whose  sins  they  covered  over  with  the  mantle  of 
charity  and  catholic  mercy,  that  they  roused  the  indignation  of  Christen- 
dom against  them,  and  that  deservedly.  But  never  as  teachers  were  they 
publicly  condemned ; nor  even  as  teachers  would  they  now  be  feared,  were  ' 
it  not  that  the  public  fear  the  tendency  of  the  order  to  re- assume  its  old 
political  and  confessional  character;  which  never  can  be,  unless  the  public 
itself  first  assume  its  old  credulity,  and  its  willingness  to  be  led  by  such  ex- 
ecrable casuistry.  The  public  are  too  ready  to  cast  their  own  sins  upon 
the  shoulders  of  small  parties  of  men.  These  said  parties  are  nothing 
more  than  the  servants  of  the'public,  the  exponents  of  the  popular  mind,  the 
dealers  who  supply  what  the  public  demands.  We  have  no  occasion  to 
fear  the  revival  of  old  Jesuitism;  Protestantism,  and  philosophy,  and  a po- 
pular press,  have  effectually  precluded  the  possibility  of  its  resuscitation. 
The  Jesuits  must  be  what  the  times  permit  them  to  be,  and  nothing  more; 
and  they  are  too  sagacious  even  to  attempt  more. 

The  liberty  which  Sue  has  taken  with  the  Wandering  Jew,  in  putting 
him  to  death,  is  somewhat  unwarrantable.  He  is  no  creation  of  Sue’s. 
He  belongs  to  Christian  tradition,  and  by  that  tradition  he  is  doomed 
to  wander  till  Christ  come  again.  No  man  has  a right  to  terminate  this 
wandering  sooner.  Had  Sue  created  the  character,  he  might  have  done  as 
he  pleased;  but  it  was  the  Wandering  Jew  of  Christendom  that  he  dealt 
with,  and  he  ought  to  have  respected  the  tradition  which  formed  the  basis 
of  his  tale.  The  closing  scene,  however,  of  the  Jew  and  Jewess  dying  at 
the  rising  of  the  sun  is  beautiful — emblematical  of  the  cessation  of  Israel’s 
wanderings  at  the  final  rising  of  the  sun  of  righteousness.  This  type  is 
some  poetical  atonement  for  the  liberty  taken  with  the  tradition ; but  it  is 
not  sufficient.  It  is  the  Wandering  Jew  that  has  wandered  for  eighteen 
hundred  years  in  the  world,  and  the  poetry  of  the  fable  demands  that  he 
fill  up  the  whole  measure  of  his  destiny.  The  paltry  reason  of  his  death, 
because  his  family  is  extinct,  is  far  from  pleasing  to  the  poetic  mind,  which 
still  sees  the  Jew  wandering  in  spite  of  Eugene  Sue’s  assassination  of  the 
mystic  personage.  He  had  much  better  have  kept  him  alive,  and  preserved 
him  for  a more  glorious  exit. 

With  all  its  faults,  the  work  possesses  singular  merits,  and  has  no  doubt 
played  an  important  part  in  the  history  of  1844-5,  by  the  impulse  it  has 
given  to  the  popular  mind  in  the  demonstration  of  its  feelings  towards  the 
Jesuits  in  France  and  Switzerland. 


UPON  A WATCH. 

Could  but  our  tempers  move  like  this  machine, 
Nor  urged  by  passion,  nor  delay’d  by  spleen; 
And,  true  to  nature’s  regulating  power, 

By  virtuous  acts,  distinguish  every  hour; 

Then  health  and  joy  would. follow,  as  they  ought, 
The  law  of  motion,  and  the  law  of  thought. 
Sweet  health!  to  pass  the  present  moments  o’er, 
And  eyerlasting  joy  when  time’s  no  more!„^> 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Judex. — Vhe  principal  benefit  derived  from  the  study  or  perusal  of  any  wo- 
on  logic,  is  the  knowledge  of  what  logic  is.  There  is  a sort  of  mystery  abvx 
education  to  the  uneducated,  and  a very  little  insight  into  any  subject  tends 
to  remove  it.  Little,  if  any,  practical  benefit  is  to  be  derived  from  the 
study  of  logic,  unless  a man  intends  to  devote  himself  to  literature  and 
philosophy.  It  helps  the  vocabula/y  considerably,  and  leads  a man  to  the 
more  accurate  use  of  many  metaphysical  or  abstract  terms.  There  is 
nothing  belter  for  a basis  of  education  than  general  history  ; and  to  make 
the  reading  as  entertaining  as  possible,  it  should  include  voyages  and 
travels  ; but.  never  read  such  books  without  a correct  idea  of  the  geography. 
Have  a map  of  the  country  before  you,  that  the  imagination  may  be  property 
schooled;  for  this,  after  all,  is  the  principal  faculty — the  faculty  that  most 
requires  schooling — the  faculty  in  which  talent  principally  resides.  The 
use  of  a fine  education  is  to  furnish  material  for  this  faculty,  and  to  keep 
it  within  proper  bounds.  Works  of  approved  taste  are  serviceable  as 
models,  to  show  how  far  society  permits  the  fancy  to  go.  A merely  usefid 
education  is  a collection  of  facts,  which  may  return  a pecuniary  profit.  In 
this  department  the  imagination  is  very  much  checked,  and  has  even  got  a 
bad  name  amongst  the  utilitarians.  But  what  could  a railway  projector  do 
without  his  imagination?  What  could  even  an  attorney  do  without  it? 
Only  it  must  have  facts  to  work  with.  The  book  alluded  to  is  very  good 
for  directing  the  mind  to  subjects  of  taste,  but  little  depends  on  the  book  ; 
sometimes,  for  a man  of  genius,  a bad  elementary  book  is  better  than  a good 
one.  An  author  may  think  too  much  for  his  reader,  and  the  reader  too 
little  for  himself. 

Alethe  has  searched  her  dictionary  in  vain  to  know  what  the  meaning  of 
“ numismatics  ” is.  It  is  “ numismatology Will  that  satisfy  her  ? It 
is  “ numismatograpliy.”  Is  that  sufficient  explanation  I It  is  the  know- 
ledge of  coins,  or  legitimate  money,  and  is  now  applied  to  the  study  of  old 
coins  in  particular,  though,  in  its  strict  etymological  meaning,  it  does  not 
embrace  them.  Numisma,  or  nomisma,  is  Greek  for  current  coin— coin 
sanctioned  by  taw  (\vm\os-law  ). 

Elcanrab. — We  cannot  say  what  matter  or  spirit  is,  but  the  word  material 
is  just  as  absurd  as  the  word  immaterial.  The  words  are  natural  opposites, 
and  Nature  sets  all  things  in  pairs  or  opposites.  The  very  existence  oj 
matter  involves  the  existence  oj  a substance  contrasted  with  it — that  is,  life, 
power,  mind,  spirit,  or  what  you  please  to  call  it.  To  assert  that  every 
thing  is  matter  is  as  illogical  as  to  assert  that  everything  is  spirit.  We  do 
not  know  what  matter  is — perhaps  matter  is  condensed  or  particled  spirit, 
and  spirit  is  attenuated  or  unparticled  matter.  We  know  only  this,  that  the 
two  are  opposite  extremes,  and  have  each  a real  existence. 

Me  Buknie  should  consult  a history  of  York  Cathedral.  That  is  the  most 
likely  place  to  find  what  he  wants.  “ The  public  is  ” is  classically  correct, 
because  public  is  a singular  noun,  but  being  a noun  of  multitude  people 
generalli/  say  “ the  public  are."  Gibbon,  a severely  classical  writer,  always 
says  “ the  public  is.”  All  the  numbers  in  Vol.  I.  arc  Twopence  each  ; also 
the  reprints  in  Vols.  II  and  III. ; the  rest  are  a Penny. 

W.  L.  H. — There  is  still  a mystery  about  the  swallows.  That  they  do 
emigrate  is  pretty  certain  ; but  it  is  not  certain  that  they  all  emigrate,  and. 
they  are  known  to  hide  themselves  for  a few  days  or  weeks  in  very  cold 
weather,  during  summer.  They  generally  appear  first  about  ponds  and  lakes, 
which  has  caused  many  to  suppose  that  they  hybernate  at  the  bottom.  But 
of  this  there  would  be  many  substantial  proofs,  were  it  the  case.  We  have 
heard  old  farmers  maintain  that  they  have  found  them  torpid  in  the  thatch 
of  houses  in  winter ; but  these  were  exceptions,  left  behind  for  want  of 
strength  of  wing.  A solitary  swallow  (which  does  not  make  a summer) 
sometimes  appears  before  the  emigrants,  in  March  or  April.  This  may 
have  been  a hider  ; but  the  greater  portion  go  to  Africa  most  probably,  as 
they  may  be  seen  flying  in  myriads  over  the  Mediterranean,  with  all  sorts  oj 
ravenous  kites,  hawks,  and  eagles  after  them. 

“ Several  Correspondents.” — We  are  sorry  to  confess  that  the  poem  entitled 
“ The  Bucket,”  in  page  349,  has  attached  to  it  the  name  of  a very  wicked 
young  lady,  who  ought  to  be  sent  to  some  house  of  correction.  Coldbath- 
fields  would  perhaps  be  as  good  as  any.  It  ivas  received  long  ago,  and 
marked  as  doubtful,  but  introduced  inadvertently.  We  are  always  more 
disposed  to  confidence  than  suspicion.  The  greater  part  of  our  corres- 
pondents are  honourable.  Were  they  all  so,  we  should  be  too  happy  in  our 
friendly  and  invisible  intercourse  with  them.  It  is  l ather  melancholy  to 
think  that  those  who  have  proved  the  most  deceitful  to  us  are  young  women 
of  good  education— we  will  not  call  them  ladies.  It  is  our  desire  at  all 
times  to  acknowledge  the  true  authorship  of  all  that  our  paper  contains.  It 
does  not  profess  to  be  all  original,  any  more  than  the  Times  itself;  but  it 
always  contains  a respectable  amount  of  original  matter.  The  poem  alluded 
to  was  by  S.  Woodworth,  an  American  poet.  We  have  since  discovered  it 
in  an  American  magazine,  the  Boston  Miscellany,  now  discontinued. 

Inventive  ought  to  know  as  well  as  we  what  perpetual  motion  is.  The  best 
answer  we  ever  heard  to  the  question  was  from  a little  girl  who  was  not 
conscious  of  what  she  was  saying.  She  was  busily  engaged  with  a plate  of 
pudding  when  the  question  was  put  to  her.  “ What  is  perpetual  motion  ?” 
She  replied,  “ The  soul.” 

G.  C. — All  young  animals  sleep  much — -it.  is  conducive  to  growth  and  health; 
more  especially  if  the  creatures  are  lively  when  awake. 

D.  B.—The  threepenny -pieces  are  current  coin. 
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FAMILY  HERALD— USEFUL  INFORMATION 


“ Un  Franjajs.” — It  is  very  gratifying  to  the  conductors  of  the  Family  Herald 
to  receive  the  commendations  of  foreigners  as  well  as  those  of  their  own 
countrymen.  We  shall  thank  our  correspondent  to  repeat  his  favourable 
opinion  wherever  he  finds  our  publication  unknown.  It  is  principally  from 
private  recommendation  that  our  circulation  so  far  exceeds  that  of  any 
other  English  periodical. 

J.  G. — TFe  thank  our  correspondent  for  his  hints,  and  shall  be  happy  to  hear 
more  of  him. 


Number  one,  saint  bauds  churchyard.— it  is 

Strength,  Richness  of  Flavour,  and  Excellence  of  Quality,  combined  with  impa 
ralleled  Smallness  of  Profit,  that  recommend  to  all  Classes  of  Society  the  old-fashioned 
fine  TEA,  at  4s.  6d.  per  Pound,  sold  by  DAKIN  and  COMPANY,  TEA- MERCHANTS, 
NUMBER  ONE,  SAINT  PAUL  S CHURCHYARD  ; and  Visitors  to  London  may  save 
a considerable  portion  of  their  Railway  Expenses  by  purchasing  Teas  and  Coffees  at 
NUMBER  ONE,  SAINT  PAUL’S  CHURCHYARD. 

Orders  from  the  Country  sent  Carriage-free. 


<!  Mens  conscia  recti  ” was  forgotten  by  being  put  into  the  mouse-hole. 
Jacques  is  usually  pronounced  Jakes  in  this  country.  In  French  it  is 
Jack,  and  it  might  as  well  remain  so  here,  if  it  were  not  thus  confounded 
with  our  own  Jack,  who  is  a John,  whilst  the  French  Jack  is  a James. 
Dr.  Maginn’s  Jack  Quiz  is  a quiz. 

“ A Constant  Purchaser  ” asks,  “ If  a gentleman  has  kept  up  a friendly 
correspondence  with  a young  lady  with  the  knowledge  of  her  friends,  is  he 
expected  to  propose?”  We  should  think  the  friends  expect  it.  In  such 
cases  friends  look  more  to  business  than  friendship,  and  young  ladies  them- 
selves have  always  an  eye  to  business  in  such  correspondence.  “ If  a young 
lady  accept  a present  from  a gentleman,  is  it  any  assurance  that  she 
would,  accept  the  giver  ? ’ None  whatever.  We  are  wicked  enough  to 
suspect  from  these  two  questions,  that  “ A Constant  Purchaser  ” is 
trying  one  lady  with  a present,  and  meditating  a breach  with  the  other? 
We  hope  it  is  not  so.  There  is  no  end  of  looking  for  the  best  wife.  The 
one  that  Providence  sends  in  the  most  natural  and  simple  manner  is  Miss 
Right.  When  you  have  found  her,  take  her  blindfold,  and  away  with  her. 

J.  M.  L.  is  anxious  to  know  if  we  are  a married  man.  Some  think  we  are — 
some  think  not.  Some  think  we  must  have  a family,  and  some  think  it 
cannot  be.  We  have  had  many  inquiries  upon  this  subject,  but  leave  the 
solution  of  the  riddle  to  the  wits  of  the  wise.  Is  there  anything  in  the 
Family  Herald  that  a man's  wife  would  Caudle  him  for  ? We  are,  at  all 
events,  pleased  with  our  correspondent’s  complimentary  letter. 

35.  G.  evidently  knows  grammar  enough,  for  she  criticises  ouselves  very  smartly ; 
and,  in  so  doing,  she  has  answered  her  own  question.  But  we  could  not 
say  that  “flowers  smell  beautifully  ” was  grammatically  correct,  without 
intimating  that  it  was  phraseologically  incorrect. 

J.  b.  Scientific  men  look  to  the  immediate , or  proximate  causes  of  things.  It 
is  poetry  and  theology  that  look  to  reasons,  or  ultimate  causes. 

Tait. — Chequer-work  is  that  which  is  diversified  with  alternate  colours ; the 
Exchequer  table  is  a reckoning  hoard.  Check-mate  is  derived  from  the 
Persian  schah-mat,  or  vanquished  king. 

W.  W.  C.  M. — It  would  be  a violation  of  the  law  on  that  subject,  and  the 
wrong-doer  would  be  liable  to  the  consequences. 

Oliver  Cromwell. — A succinct  biographical  sketch  of  this  extraordinary 
mdn  is  published,  for  a small  sum,  by  Berger. 

S.  F. — The  language  and  manner  are  good,  bid  the  subject  is  objectionable, 
and  no  delicacy  of  handling  would  excuse  its  introduction. 

Henry. — The  Fraser  family  are  still  in  the  metropolis.  The  songs  of  Eliza 
Cook  form  the  subject  of  their  present  entertainments. 

Bale's  question  is  too  impractical. 

L.  B. — An  English  Post-office  order  is  not  payable  abroad. 

" Constant  Subscriber,”  Boston. — Repose  from  labour  and  daily  care, 

W . L. — Main  s Treatise,  2s. ; Louisa  Johnson’s,  2s.;  Mrs.  Loudon’s,  6s. 

E.  E.  J. — We  think  the  assessor  would  consider  the  party  liable. 

J.  Crabbe. — Favour  the  publisher  with  a call,  and  bring  the  receipts. 

Communications  Received.— W.  M.  M.— Tye.— J.  E.  W.— C.  J.  B.  ( consult 
any  almanack.) — B.  Bellows. — T.  C.  L. — J.  P.  K. — Elizabeth  (we 
detected  the  jade  too  late  J— Joseph  M.— B.  Tyler.— E.  H.— O.  Y.— 
Figaro. — Litterateur  (call  on  the  publisher). — M.  A.  S. — Belsevan. 
—Worcester  (The  Times).— H.  R.  M.  (2.)-“  Un  Lecteur.”— Beta 
(there  is  no  such  book ). — Elizabeth  J.  A. — Tom. — Isonktti. — Similar. 

G.  C.  E.  I. — “ALunatie”  (brass). — W.  Jackson. — “An  Experienced 
Iraveller.” — E.  G.,  Salisbury.— C.  E.  A.  M.  W.— S.  F.— J.  C.  B.— 
Mary. — Jrigida  Pedes.— Sphinx  (send  ike  solutions). — Black  Bess. 

Yhic, — Archimedes. — Wm.  J. — T.  A.  T.  (we  shall,  shortly.)— Fun. 

Q.  H.  S. — 0.  M.  A. — Twin  S. — S.  H.  Dinvaldi. — “ A Young  En- 
thusiast,”—R.  B.  T.— John.— W.  F.  S.— Capt.  M.  (see  No.  54,  p.  24.) 
Rowland  G. — Andrew  W. — Allanibiwell . — J.  L.  L. — E.  A. — 
Mary  Anne  B. — J.  P.  (no  such  work  in  existence.) 

O,  P.  Q.;  M.  M.;  A.  Z.;  Sylvanus;  A.  Vincent;  G.  Campri f.ld ; J.  Rad- 
cliffe;  Stupid;  J.  B.  H.;  “A  Working  Man;”  T.  S.  O.  W.;  F.  I.;  “A 
Constant  Subscriber;’  0.  W. ; W.  Fraser. — The  questions  are  either 
inappropriate,  too  trivial,  or  we  are  unable  to  furnish  the  information 
required. 

Contributions  respectfully  declined.— Ellon  Travers.— Emily. 

I he  Wandering  Jew  commenced  at  No.  63,  and  terminated  at  No. 
128.  The  whole  complete  (vjith  nearly  one  hundred  very  amusing  and 
instructive  talcs,  and  a variety  of  useful  information  and  entertainment) 
may  be  had  in  numbers  for  6s.  3d. ; or  in  Parts,  neatly  stitched  in  coloured, 
wrappers,  7s.  6 d. 

Subscribers  are  respectf  ully  requested  to  complete  their  Sets  without  delay,  by 
ordering  the  deficient  numbers  of  their  respective  Booksellers,  as  in  a short 
time  a.l  the  back  Numbers  (now  selling  at  One  Penny)  will  be  charged 
Twopence  each. 


COURT  BLACKING. 

TLTESSRS.  J.  J.  HUCIvS  and  Co.,  of  Princes  Street,  Lambeth, 

having  arranged  with  the  Inventor  of  the  above,  are  now  ready  to  supply  any 
orders  they  may  be  favoured  with.  They  respectfully  invito  atrial  of  their  composition, 
and  refer  with  confidence  to  the  annexed  testimonial : — 

“ I hereby  certify,  that  Mr.  W.  Thompson,  the  inventor  of  the  Court  Blacking,  has 
made  me  acquainted  with  the  ingredients  contained  therein,  and  the  mode  of  preparing 
it.  These  ingredients  produce  a beautiful  Black,  susceptible  of  a superior  polish. 
They  are  by  no  means  destructive  to  loather,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  eminently  cal' 
culated  to  preserve  it. — Wm.  Maugham,  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  at  the  Adelaide  Gallery , 
<§  t\,  «$’<?. — Dated  2 Gtk  May , 1836.” 

Bottles,  at  6d.,  Is.,  and  Is.  6d.,  of  all  respectable  Vendors  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom. 


"OLIZA  COOK’S  POEMS  (Second  Series)  just  Published,  price  5s., 

2 containing  the  Poems  written  since  those  which  appeared  in  thelllusrated  Edition, 
with  a finely-executed  Portrait  of  the  Author. 

Now  in  the  Press,  and  will  shortly  be  published,  a Third  Edition,  Illustrated,  of 
“ MELAIA,”  and  other  Poems,  by  the  same  Author. 

London  : Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.,  Stationers’  Court ; Ollivier,  Pall  Mall. 
Orders  received  by  all  Booksellers. 


Just  published, 

"MOTES  ON  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  comprising;  the  Leading 

•Ll  Rules  Simplified  and  made  Plain,  for  the  use  of  Juvenile  Pupils.  Price  One 
Shilling.  Young  persons  hitherto  puzzled  and  disgusted  with  the  dry  details  of  Gram- 
matical Facts  and  Technical  Terms,  will  be  agreeably  surprised  to  find  them  here  intel- 
ligibly stated  in  simple  words,  and  within  the  range  of  common  understandings. 

Also,  preparing  for  publication,  by  the  same  Author, 

NOTES  ON  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

London:  Simpkin  and  Marshall. 


NOTICE. 

THE  attention  of  Ladies,  Milliners,  and  Dressmakers  is  particu- 
larly directed  to  the  LADIES’  GAZETTE  OF  FASHION  for  NOVEMBER, 
which  will  be  an  Extraordinary  Number,  far  surpassing  anything  ever  before 
attempted.  All  who  want  the  New  and  Correct  WINTER  FASHIONS  must  give 
immediate  orders  for  the  November  Number.  Startling  and  brilliant  Novelties  will  be 
introduced.  The  Illustrations  will  be  of  the  most  magnificent  description,  and  defy 
competition.  The  most  extensive  preparations  are  making  for  it.  In  the  meantime,  it 
is  most  important  that  early  orders  should  be  given,  as  the  demand  is  3ure  to  be  im- 
mense. The  price  of  the  Ladies’  Gazette  of  Fashion  for  November  will  be  as  usual— 
One  Shilling;  or,  post-free,  Is.  Gd. 

London:  G.  Berger,  Holywell  Street,  Strand;  and  all  Booksellers. 


N MUSIC. — R.  COCKS  and  Go’s  Extensive  Catalogues  of 

New  Music  are  now  ready  for  delivery,  Gratis. 


Part  I. — General  Catalogue  of  Treatises.  Instruction  Books ; Piano  Solos  and  Duets, 
Trios,  Quartets,  Quintets,  and  Septets ; Church,  Organ,  Vocal,  Dance,  Guitar,  and 
Accordion  Music. 


Part  II.,  for  Flute  and  Cornet  A Piston,  Ac.,  contains  Instruction  Books,  Exercises, 
and  Studies ; Solos,  Duets,  Trios,  Quartets,  Quintets,  Septets,  and  Symphonies  and 
Overtures  for  an  Orchestra;  Music  for  Quadrille,  Military;  and  Brass  Bands;  Music  in 
Score,  and  Scales  and  Tutors  for  all  Instruments. 


Part  III.,  for  Violin,  Tenor,  and  Violoncello,  contains  Instruction  Books,  Exercises, 
Studies,  Solos,  Duets.  Trios,  Quartets,  Quintets,  Septets,  & c. 

Also  a New  Catalogue  of  DANCE  MUSIC. 

All  orders  must  state  the  Instrument  the  Catalogue  is  required  for. 


RARE  MUSICAL  PRESENTS.— Oratorios,  for  Piano  and 

Voice. — “Tlie  Messiah, ” from  Mozart's  Score,  by  John  Bishop,  lbs. — “The 
Creation,”  by  John  Bishop,  15s.— “ The  Seasons,  ’ by  Clomenti,21s. — Beethoven’s  “ Mount 
of  Olives,”  by  J. Warren,  12s. — Rossini’s  “ Stabat  Mater,”  by  Ditto,  15s. — The  most  eminent 
Professors  have  pronounced  the  above  Editions  to  be  far  superior  to  all  others  extant. 

London : published  only  by  Messrs.  COCKS  and  Co.,  6,  New  Burlington  Street, 
Music-sellers  to  her  Majesty. 


FAMILY  HERALD. 


KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  WORLD  : WHAT  IS  THE 
MEANING  OF  IT? 


That  there  is  no  knowledge  so  useful  and  so  profitable  as  knowledge  of 
the  world  is  universally  allowed;  but  it  is  not  very  easy  to  determine  in 
what  that  knowledge  consists.  “ Knowledge  of  books  may  be  all  very 
well  in  its  place,  Tom,  but  knowledge  of  the  world  is  the  grand  thing.” 
And  so  Tom  is  recommended  to  obtain,  first  and  foremost,  a knowledge  of 
the  world.  And  pray  how  is  Tom  to  go  to  work  to  obtain  this  knowledge? 
Most  probably,  the  first  things  that  suggest  themselves  to  Tom’s  mind  are 
smoking  cigars,  visiting  hole  and  corner  houses,  and  having  a row  in  the 
streets  at  midnight.  “ A little  life  may  be  seen  in  this  manner,”  says  Tom; 
“and  it  gives  a man  pluck— it  puts  him  up  to, a thing  or  two.”  Tom’s 
father,  however,  does  not  consider  this  right.  It  may  be  all  very  well  for 
a gentleman’s  son  who  is  born  to  an  inheritance;  but  Tom,  though  well- 
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born  and  well-bred,  has  his  fortune  to  make;  and  such  knowledge  as  that 
is  rather  a losiug  than  a gaining  species — it  teaches  a man  to  spend 
money,  but  not  to  make  it.  And  so  Tom’s  knowledge  of  the  world  is 
condemned  as  worse  than  useless. 

A young  nobleman  goes  to  school  and  college;  and  thence  to  foreign 
countries,  to  learn  foreign  languages,  see  foreign  customs  and  costumes, 
and  rub  oft'  the  prejudices  of  nationalism.  He  sees  the  world  geographi- 
cally. lie  sees  vineyards,  and  olive-gardens,  and  orange-trees  growing 
.sub  sole  aperto — in  the  open  air.  He  sees  the  sun  ten  or  fifteen  degrees 
higher  in  the  heavens  during  summer  than  he  ever  saw  it  in  his  own 
country.  He  is  presented  at  foreign  courts,  visits  the  palaces  of  foreign 
nobles,  savdns,  litterateurs , and  men  of  eminence;  attends  the  foreign 
theatres,  and  sups  with  the  actors  and  the  actresses;  learns  the  names  of 
great  men  and  women  in  the  singing,  dancing,  fiddling,  and  twanging 
line;  converses  with  great  historians,  orators,  statesmen,  poets,  painters, 
sculptors,  and  professors;  and  qualifies  himself  for  the  first  circle  of  Euro- 
pean society,  by  familiarising  himself  with  such  subjects  as  are  known  to 
be  most  universally  interesting  therein.  He  reads  but  little;  he  sees 
much,  and  he  hears  much;  and  he  learns  much  of  past  and  present,  and 
ha»  his  inklings  even  of  the  future — all  from  conversation  and  sight- 
seeing. He  grows  in  knowledge,  he  scarcely  knows  how.  His  education 
is  merely'  his  amusement;  and  the  knowledge  which  he  finds  most  useful 
in  recommending  him  to  the  society  of  others  is  precisely  that  which  cost 
him  the  least  study  to  acquire,  and  which  he  derived  from  personal  expe- 
rience, and  not  from  books.  He  comes  home  an  accomplished  gentleman 
— a man  who  has  seen  the  world. 

“ Nov/,  all  this  may  be  very  well,”  as  Tom’s  father  would  say,  “ in  its  own 
place;  but  suppose  I want  my  son  to  be  an  auctioneer,  and  take  a share  in 
his  father’s  business,  of  what  use  is  all  this  ^French  and  Italian — this  chat- 
tering and  gossipping  with  savangs  or  ourang-outangs  in  foreign  parts — 
this  fiddling  and  scraping,  and  dissipation  with  actors  and  actresses,  dan- 
susies  and  cantatreechies ? It’s  worse  than  perfect  ignorance  in  our  trade. 
He  would  have  gained  more  knowledge  of  the  world  by  visiting  the  sale- 
rooms of  the  metropolis,  and  noting  the  prices  at  which  the  articles  were 
knocked  down,  and  familiarising  himself  with  the  laws  of  the  order  to 
which  he  belongs.  If  he  had  lounged  for  a year  or  two  about  the  bazaars 
and  the  arcades,  and  gossipped  with  the  brokers  and  the  knights  of  the 
hammer — if  he  had  travelled  in  Castle  Street,  Drury  Lane — or  the  New 
Cut,  Lambeth — or  George  Robins’  sale-rooms,  Covent  Garden  Portico, 
during  the  time  that  he  has  rambled  in  foreign  lands,  picking  up  words 
and  phrases  that  are  of  no  earthly  use  to  him  but  to  make  girls  wonder 
and  young  tobacconists  envious,  he  might  have  been  a perfect  nonpareil 
for  knowledge  and  experience  in  our  line ; whereas,  now  he  has  not  only 
to  begin  the  very  rudiments  of  the  trade,  but  he  has  to  begin  with  his 
head  so  crammed  with  useless  knowledge,  that  there  ain’t  room  enough  to 
hold  even  a modicum  of  that  for  which  there  is  any'  profitable  return.” 

And  so,  supposing  Tom  had  accompanied  the  young  nobleman  on  his 
tour,  and  acquired  all  the  knowledge  of  the  world  that  the  latter  possessed, 
it  is  not  knowledge  of  the  world  at  all,  in  his  father’s  estimation,  any  more 
than  is  the  knowledge  of  a gipsy — acquired  in  a vagabond  life  over  high- 
ways and  byeways,  amid  turnip-fields,  poultry-yards,  pig-styes,  barns  and 
brushwood. 

Tom’s  father  is  perfectly  correct  in  his  judgment.  And  the  young 
nobleman’s  father  is  correct.  Education  should  always  be  suited  to  the 
sphere  of  life  in  which  we  are  destined  to  move;  and  every  sphere  has  its 
own  peculiar  knowledge  of  the  world,  the  acquisition  of  which  is  indispen- 
sable for  those  who  aim  at  excellence.  A London  merchant  or  banker 
requires  a very  different  species  of  education  from  that  of  a statesman. 
His  knowledge  of  the  world  is  quite  as  extensive,  but  it  is  of  a different 
kind.  He  has  not  been  presented  at  courts,  perhaps,  of  any'  kind,  domestic 
or  foreign;  he  has  not  personally  conversed  with  ministers  or  statesmen  at 
home  or  abroad,  but  he  has  that  practical  knowledge  of  the  state  of  com- 
merce between  different  countries  to  which  statesmen  themselves  are 
obliged  to  have  recourse  in  all  their  financial  and  diplomatic  transactions. 
Che  knowledge  of  the  statesman  is  not  sufficiently  minute  to  qualify  him 
for  an  intelligent  and  successful  merchant;  and  the  knowlodge  of  the  mer- 
chant is  not  sufficiently  general  and  comprehensive  to  qualify  him  for  an 
oiteliigent  and  successful  statesman.  Yet  each  knows  the  world,  and 
knows  it  well,  in  two  different  aspects.  In  all  its  aspects,  no  man  knows 
the  world  at  all. 

“ Knowledge  of  the  world,”  as  a mere  phrase,  is  generally  understood 
to  mean  that  knowledge  of  laws,  customs,  and  manners  which  is  acquired 
by  personal  experience  or  observation,  in  opposition  to  that  which  is 
■earned  from  books;  and  many  little  minds  are  apt  to  puff  themselves  up 

; h the  idea  that  they  have  acquired  it  when  they  have  gone  a few  times 
to  the  Bank  with  a cheque  or  a deposit,  and  done  a few  commercial  trans- 
t lions  in  the  City.  Their  very  walk  assumes  a sort  of  consequence  after- 
wards, which  is  somewhat  curious  to  behold.  They  pity  then  the  man  of 
hooks,  who  never  did  such  a thing,  and  sayr,  “Poor  fellow!  he  has  no 
knowledge  of  the  world;  he  is  a mere  bookworm.”  To  such  a negotiator 
the  City  is  the  world,  and  the  minutiae  of  City  transactions  are  what  he 
calls  knowledge;  and  in  the  City  they  are  profitable  knowledge.  The 
City,  also,  having  intimate  relationships  with  all  parts  of  the  globe — being 
the  sensorium.  or  seat  of  intelligence  of  the  commercial  world — a man  who 
i ; intimately  conversant  with  City  business  cannot  fail  to  hear  a little  about 
all  the  principal  affairs  of  the  great  world,  and  thus  to  acquire  a smat- 
tering of  universal,  even  in  spite  of  himself;  but  it  must  be  miserably 
defective,  without  the  frequent  use  of  books,  globes,  maps,  and  all  those 


intellectual  instruments  of  the  bookworm  which  men  of  business  arc 
sometimes  too  ready  to  sneer  at.  And  even  with  the  ordinary  amount  of 
application  which  a mercantile  man  can  give  to  a great  general  question 
on  the  state  of  society',  he  will  find  that  tho  bookworm  will  far  exceed  him 
in  that  large,  sweeping,  comprehensive,  globular  view  of  the  subject  which 
commends  itself  at  once  to  the  intelligent  mind,  as  least  infected  with  a 
professional  feeling,  and  least  distorted  by  a peculiar  interest.  It  has 
often  been  urged  contemptuously  against  the  gentlemen  of  the  press  that 
they  are  not  practical  men — that  they  are  bookworms,  litterateurs,  poets, 
visionaries,  and  dreamers  of  dreams.  But  if  practical  men  could  conduct 
the  press  better  than  these  visionaries  do,  why  not  do  it?  Why  not  take 
it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  impractical?  They  could  not.  They  w-ould 
fall  into  the  minutiae  of  some  particular  trade  or  profession,  which  the 
conductors  of  the  press  never  can  fall  into,  for  ivant  of  the  practical  know- 
ledge. They  have  tried  it  often,  and  failed.  A banker  has  written  leading 
articles,  and  run  wild  upon  some  monetary'  financial  panacea;  and  more 
than  one  journal  has  gone  to  nothing  within  the  last  few  years  under  such 
practical  management.  The  boasted  knowledge  of  the  world  was  only  a 
knowledge  of  some  particular  modes  of  doing  business  in  some  banking 
houses  in  Lombard  Street  or  its  neighbourhood.  Such  knowledge  is 
useful,  as  Tom’s  father  would  say,  in  its  place.  But  if  an  editor  of  a 
morning  paper  were  to  enter  into  the  minutiae  of  it  once  in  twelve  months 
in  a leading  article,  he  would  consider  that  he  had  given  it  more  than  its 
due  share  of  importance.  An  intelligent  merchant  or  man  of  business 
may  be  of  essential  service  to  a paper  as ' a contributor  occasionally’  on 
practical  matters — in  correcting  some  mistakes,  and  suggesting  important 
reforms  in  particular  departments  of  business;  but  for  universals  the  man 
of  no  business  is  he  who  is  most  likely  to  take  the  most  correct  view  of  the 
world  as  it  is,  provided  he  has,  by  means  of  books  and  other  sources  of 
information,  been  sufficiently  industrious  in  the  acquisition  of  genera 
knowledge  and  the  cultivation  of  his  own  reflective  faculties.  It  is  by 
books,  after  all,  at  present,  that  the  largest  amount  of  knowledge  is 
acquired;  and  such  writers  as  have  not  had  recourse  extensively  to 
books,  and  derived  their  principal  facts  or  materials  from  books,  are 
those  who  are  least  influential  in  teaching  knowledge  to  the  world,  how- 
ever instructive  they  may  be  in  teaching  morals,  and  however  useful  in 
refining  the  feelings,  or  gratifying  the  taste  by  poetical  images  and  rheto- 
rical figures  of  speech.  Where  did  Sir  Walter  Scott  acquire  that  inex- 
haustible store  of  romantic  learning  which  kept  the  reading  world  in  a state 
of  rapturous  excitement  for  a quarter  of  a century',  and  still  continues  to 
fascinate  the  young  and  delight  the  aged?  It  was  chiefly'  from  books — old 
ballads,  antiquarian,  musty',  worm-eaten  volumes,  dry'  histories,  tales, 
legends.  There  was  much  obtained  from  social  intercourse;  but  no  pos- 
sible amount  of  live  knowledge  of  the  world  could  ever  have  produced  the 
romance  of  Ivanhoe,  or  any  other  of  the  Waverley  tales.  Could  Bulwer 
have  written  his  Last  Days  of  Pompeii  merely  by  visiting  the  ruins  of  that 
city,  after  their  recent  excavation?  Could  his  imagination  have  conceived 
the  minutim  of  the  tale,  if  he  had  not  been  a bookworm  first,  to  have  col- 
lected something  like  accurate  ideas  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  old 
Roman  society?  A bookworm  mixes  as  much  with  the  world  that  is  past 
as  a practical  man  with  the  world  that  is  present.  He  resuscitates  the  dead 
in  his  own  world  of  imagination,  and  converses  with  them  there;  and  by 
the  graphic  art  with  which  he  sketches  tlve  visions  of  his  own  active  fancy, 
he  preserves  the  memory  of  society,  and  prevents  the  present  from  losing 
sight  of  the  past.  In  this  respect  he  helps  even  the  practical  man  to  the 
acquisition  of  that  knowledge  which  he  regards  as  peculiarly  his  own ; for 
he  brings  out  of  the  hidden  stores  of  autiquity  the  experience  of  by-gone 
times  to  apply  to  the  schemes  and  the  theories  of  the  present. 

Nor  are  they  the  writers  of  fiction  alone  who  have  recourse  to  the 
relicts  of  the  dead  for  materials  wherewith  to  instruct  the  living.  The 
treasures  of  the  theologian  are  all  contained  in  books  and  manuscripts 
and  traditionary  lore.  The  historian  is  professionally  a bookworm,  and 
nothing  more;  and  without  him  where  would  be  the  experience,  the  me- 
mory of  society?  Civilisation  itself  depends  upon  his  labours.  The 
moralist  would  write  or  preach  with  little  effect,  if  he  could  not  illustrate 
his  variegated  subject  with  the  knowledge  derived  from  the  annals  of 
nations  and  the  recorded  testimony  of  other  men.  The  statesman  is 
almost  a creature  of  printed  books;  for  whatever  opportunities  he  may 
possess  of  acquiring  viva  voce  information,  he  finds,  from  experience,  that 
in  books,  where  the  accumulated  experience  of  thousands  is  collected, 
there  is  more  knowledge,  at  times,  to  be  acquired  than  in  single  heads, 
which  have  only  individual  experience,  and  whole  memories,  perhaps,  are 
imperfect  or  treacherous.  Even  the  intelligent  merchant  himself  is  a 
creature  of  books  and  papers,  and  knows  how  very  little  he  would  know', 
had  he  possessed  no  other  means  of  acquiring  knowledge  than  his  own 
personal  experience.  He  reads  a list  of  the  funds  and  the  railway  shares 
and  the  prices  current,  and  he  learns  at  once  from  testimony  what  personal 
experience,  perhaps,  could  never  have  acquired.  Indeed,  many  merchants 
are  altogether  bookworms,  and  know  nothing  of  business  but  what  is  con- 
veyed to  them  by  print  or  manuscript.  The  pen  is  now  superseding  the 
tongue  as  the  telegraph  of  the  mind  in  maintaining  social  intercourse;  and 
there  is  less  difference  now  between  a modern  merchant  and  a bookworm 
than  is  generally  imagined.  Many  merchants  spend  hours  daily  in  reading 
books,  newspapers,  letters,  and  other  memorials,  which  employment  only 
differs  in  character  from  that  of  the  bookworm  in  this,  that  the  bookworm 
is  supposed  to  read  of  the  times  and  experiences  of  dead  men,  whilst  the 
merchant  reads  of  the  living  transactions  of  the  day.  But  the  difference 
is  only  in  respect  to  time.  Each  is  a bookworm,  and  derives  the  principal 
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amount  of  the  knowledge  in  which]  he  prides’ himself  from  written 
testimony. 

It  is  difficult  to  tell  what  is  vulgarly  meant  by  “ knowledge  of  the 
world;”  but  we  believe  that  in  general  it  will  be  found  to  have  a very  low, 
defective,  or  absurd  meaning.  We  have  known  men  so  very  foolish  as  to 
suppose  that  by  walking  up  and]  down  [the ' streets, "looking  at  the  shops, 
visiting  sale-rooms,  and  learning  the  market  values  of  articles,  that  they 
were  acquiring  a knowledge  of  the  world;" and  this,  perhaps,  was  what  the 
phrase  meant  in  their  minds,  but  much  more  might]  be  learned  by  reading 
the  police  reports  in  the  morning  papers.  It  must,  however,  be  a very 
low  and  limited  species  of  knowledge, that  is  acquired  from  either.  Some, 
of  larger  minds,  think  that, by]  travelling  in  foreign  countries' a knowledge 
of  the  world  may  be  obtained.  But  one  man’s  eyes  can  see  very  little,  and 
one  man’s  ears  can  hear  very  little : and  so  the  mere  traveller  is  but  a 
wandering  minstrel,  who  can  tell  an  adventure  or  two  to  amuse,  but  has 
nothing  whatever  of  instruction  to  communicate.  To  travel  profitably,  a 
man  must  have  read  the  travels  of  others.  He  must  travel  in  mind  as  well 
as  in  body.  Indeed,  the  imagination  is  the  great  traveller.  To  it  time 
and  space  are  nothing.  A man  who  does  not  travel  in  imagination  need 
not  take  his  heavy  lump  of  corporeal  matter  anywhere,  for  he  will  learn 
little  from  all  or  any  of  its  senses.  Whilst  he  who  can  travel  well  in 
mind  by  means  of  the  aid  which  he  derives  from  the-graphic  descriptions 
of  corporeal  travellers,  is  the  man  who  is  well  qualified  by  nature  for  the 
acquisition  of  that  general  knowledge  of  human  society  which  alone 
deserves  the  name  of  “ knowledge  of  the  world.”  Such  knowledge,  of  the 
highest  order,  can  only  be  acquired  by  the  travels  of  the  imagination — 
making  use  of  books  and  journals  as  the  vehicle  on  w’hieh  the  creative 
faculty  transports  itself  from  place  to  place.  With  such  conveniences,  it 
collects  information  respecting  the  temporal  and  spiritual  condition  of 
all  countries  in  the  world,  and  their  relative  position  to  each  other  — 
their  history,  their  past  and  present  condition,  their  prospects  for  the 
future,  the  spirit  of  their  inhabitants,  their  industry,  the  amount  of  liberty 
which  they  enjoy,  the  estimation  in  "which  they  hold  it, ’their  creed,  their 
religious  rites  and  ceremonies,  the  degree  of  their  attachment  to  their 
creed,  their  bigotry,  their  tolerance  or  intolerance,  their  climate,  the  pro- 
duce of  their  soil,  the  nature  and  amount  of  their  commercial  transactions, 
the  character  of  their  laws  and  government  and  of  the  men  who  hold  the 
reins  of  power,  the  importance  which  they  attach  to  learning,  the  encou- 
ragement they  give  it,  or  the  jealousy  with  which  they  regard  it,  &c. 
This  is  what  is,  strictly  speaking,  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  it  can  only 
be  obtained  by  means  of  travelling  in  imagination  by  the  help  of  books. 
To  tatvel  bodily  for  such  information  would  be  useless;  no  man  could 
acquire  it;  and,  moreover,  when  the  body  travels,  it  takes  so  much  interest 
in  particulars,  that  universals  are  generally  overlooked.  So  that  the 
imaginative  traveller  is  always  the  most  enlightened,  because  he  is  the 
most  comprehensive  traveller ; and  he  sees  the  world  better  because  he  is 
less  diverted  with  the  idle  vagaries  of  the  senses.  Notwithstanding,  he 
who  so  combines  the  two  as  to  help  his  imagination  to  paint  its  pictures 
by  means  of  a few  actual  sights  in  foreign  regions,  will  find  that  be  has 
placed  himself  in  a more  eligible  position  for  travelling  in  imagination 
than  if  he  had  always  staid  at  home.  But  the  active  mind,  without  any 
such  aids,  and  with  few  or  no  opportunities  of  seeing  with  the  bodily  eyes, 
may  furnish  itself  with  such  an  amount  of  knowledge  of  the  world  by 
means  of  a well  disciplined  imagination  alone,  as  will  far  exceed  the  vulgar 
stock  of  information  acquired  by  single  experience  or  observation,  however 
extensive;  and  moreover,  prove  a better  teacher  to  mankind  than  if  it  had 
spent  its  time  in  the  busy  purlieus  of  the  Stock  Exchange  or  the  Govern- 
ment offices,  or  had  personal  interview's  with  all  the  great  men  of  the 
world  in  their  respective  palaces,  hotels,  or  mansions. 


LONDON  CHURCHES. 


I stood,  one  Sunday  morning, 

Before  a large  church-door  ; 

The  congregation  gather’d, 

And  oarriages  a score — 

From  one  outstepp’d  a lady 
I oft  had  seen  before. 

Her  hand  was’on  a prayer-book, 

And  held  a vinaigrette  ; 

The  sign  of  man  s redemption 
Clear  on  the  book  was  set ; 

But  above  the  cross  there  glisten’d 
A golden  coronet. 

F or  her  th’  obsequious  beadle 
The  inner  door  flung  wide. 

Lightly  as  up  a ball-room 
Her  footsteps  seem’d  to  glide. 

There  might  be  good  thoughts  in  her, 
For  all  her  evil  pride. 

But  after  her  a woman 
Peep’d  'wistfully  within, 

On  whose  wan  face  was  graven 
Life’s  hardest  discipline— 

The  traco  of  the  sad  trinity 
Of  weakness, ]pain,  and  sin. 

The  few  free  seats  were  crowded 
Where  she  could  rest  and  pray ; 

With  her.  wom'garb  contrasted 
Each  side  in  fair  array — 

“ God’s  house  holds  no  poor  sinners  1 ” 
She  sigh’d,  and  crept  away. 


Old  Heathendom’s  vast  temples 
Held  men  of  every  fate  ; 

The  9teps  of  far  Benares 
Commingle  small  and  great; 

The  dome  of  Saint  Sophia 
Confounds  all  human  state. 

The  al$es  of  blessed  Peter 
Are  open  all  the  year ; 

Throughout  wide  Christian  Europe 
The  Christian’s  right  is  clear — 

To  use  God’s  house  in  freedom 
Each  man  the  other’s  peer— 

Save  only  that  in  England 
Where  this  digrace  I saw — 

England,  where  no  one  crouches 
In  tyranny’s  base  law — 

England,  where  all  are  equal 
Beneath  the  eye  of  law. 

Yet  there,  too,  each  cathedral 
Contracts  its  ample  room — 

No  weary  beggar  resting 
Within  the  holy  gloom — 

No  earnest  student  musing 
Beside  the  famous  tomb ! 

Who  shall  remove'this  evil; 

That  desecrates  our  age  — 

A scandal  grave  as  ever 
Iconoclastic  rage? 

Who  to  this  Christian  people 
Restore  their  heritage? 

R.  M,  Mums,  m.p. 


FAMILY  MATTERS. 

“ Marriage,”  said  Dr.  Johnson,  “ is  the  best  state  for  man  in  general; 
and  every  man  is  a worse  man  in  proportion  as  he  is  unfit  for  the  married 
state.” 

Pitiable  is  pedigree  and  hereditary  title!  It  gives  to  an  infant  just  born 
an  importance  and  a privilege  which  the  unwearied  toil  of  fifty  years  in  the 
cause  of  humanity  rarely  receives. — Pascal. 

Mothers. — The  authority  of  a father , so  useful  to  our  well-being,  aud 
so  justly  venerable  upon  all  accounts,  hinders  us  from  having  that  entire 
love  for  him  that  we  have  for  our  mothers,  where  the  parental  authority  is 
almost  melted  down  into  the  mother’s  fondness  and  indulgence. — Burke. 

Love  versus  Religion. — The  following  anecdote  is  related  in  a foreign 
journal.  A medical  student  of  Berlin  lately  fell  deeply  in  love  with  the 
daughter  of  the  lady  at  whose  house  he  lodged;  his  passion  was  warmly 
returned,  and  the  lovers  swore  eternal  fidelity,  and  entered  into  a promise 
to  marry.  But  there  was  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  their  union,  in  the 
fact  of  the  lady  being  a Protestant  Christian,  and  the  gentleman  a Jew; 
and  both  professed  themselves  no  less  attached  to  their  respective  faith 
than  to  each  other.  Business  called  the  youth  to  Breslau ; and  when  he 
had  been  there  a few  days,  he  received  a letter  from  his  mistress  couched  in 
the  following  terms: — 

“ My  Dear  Friend, — The  difficulties  which  have  so  long  stood  in  the  way 
of  our  marriage  have  at  length  been  put  an  end  to ; and  by  the  intervention 
of  your  good  angel, — as  you  have  so  often  called  your  faithful  Minna, — who 
yesterday  became  a Jewess.” 

Scarcely  had  this  letter  been  despatched,  when  its  writer  received  one 
from  her  lover,  dated  Breslau,  and  to  the  following  effect: — 

“ My  Dear  Minna, — The  obstacle  which  presented  itself  to  our  union,  in 
the  unfortunate  difference  in  our  religious  faiths,  no  longer  exists;  and 
I shall  hasten  to  complete  our  mutual  felicity.  I yesterday  became  a 
Christian.” 

How  the  lovers  contrived  to  get  over  this  new  dilemma  is  not  recorded. 

Tooth-Ache.— Mr.  Erard,  physician  to  the  hospital  at  Bourg,  recom- 
mends friction  of  the  gums  with  hydrochlorate  of  morphine  in  cases  of 
tooth-ache.  A quarter  of  a grain  of  this  salt  is  to  be  taken  upon  the  finger, 
and  applied  as  above,  and  ten  minutes  must  elapse  before  expectoration 
or  swallowing  of  the  saliva  can  be  permitted.  If  the  first  friction  do  not 
succeed,  another  maybe  applied  two  hours  after;  but  never  more  than  two 
thirds  of  a grain  should  be  employed  at  a time. — Journal  lie  Mddecine  de 
Lyon. 

Liniment  for  Strains  and  Bruises  when  the  Skin  is  not  cut. — , 
Take  of  soap  linament,  one  ounce;  spirits  of  hartshorn  and  olive  oil,  of  each 
half  an  ounce.  Put  them  in  a bottle,  and  shake  well  together.  Soak 
flannel  with  this,  and  rub  the  part  affected  a quarter  of  an  hour  three 
tiroes  a day. 

To  Remove  Iron-moulds.— Rub  the  spot  with  a little  powdered  oxalic 
acid,  or  salts  of  lemon  and  warm  water.  Let  it  remain  a fen  minutes,  and 
well  rinse  in  clear  water. 

Another. — Wash  the  spots  with  a strong  solution  of  cream-of-tartar  and 
water.  Repeat,  if  necessary,  and  dry  in  the  sun. 

To  Preserve  Eggs. — Eggs  will  keep  longer  and  better  in  salt  than  in 
any  other  way. — Gardener’s  Chronicle. 

To  Preserve  Filberts. — Let  them  remain  on  the  trees  till  the  husks 
turn  yellow;  then  gather  them  when  dry,  and  spread  them  out  on  a table 
or  floor  in  a warm  dry  place;  but  they  should  not  be  exposed  to  much  light, 
air,  or  draught.  Examine  them  every  two  or  three  days,  to  see  that  neither 
damp  nor  mould  attacks  them;  if  it  does,  they  must  he  removed  to  a still 
drier  place,  until  the  husks  have  become  brown,  and  all  the  moisture  lias 
evaporated;  then  put  them  in  jars,  and  keep  them  in  a dose  dry  room  till 
wanted.  They  will  keep  in  this  way  for  twelve  months,  and  look  as  fresli 
as  w hen  first  gathered,  if  care  is  taken  in  drying  them. — Gardener’s  Receipt 
Book. 

Potato  Jelly. — To  obtain  this  jelly  in  perfection,  let  a potato  he 
washed,  peeled,  and  grated;  throw  the  pulp,  thus  procured,  into  a jug  of 
water,  and  stir  it  well.  Pass  the  mixture  of  pulp  and  water  over  a sieve, 
and  collect  the  water,  which  passes  through  into  a basin.  Let  this  stand  for 
a few  minutes,  and  a sufficient  quantity  of  starch  will  have  fallen  for  the 
purpose  required.  Pour  off  the  water,  and  then  keep  stirring  up  the 
starch  at  the  bottom  of  the  basin,  w'hile  boiling  water  is  being  poured  upon 
it;  and  it  will  soon  and  suddenly  pass  to  the  state  of  a jelly.  The  only 
nicety  required  is  to  be  careful  that  the  water  is  absolutely  boiling,  other- 
wise the  change  will  not  take  place.  It  does  not  require  more  than  eight 
minutes  to  change  a raw  potato  into  a basin-full  of  most  excellent  jelly, 
which  has  only  to  be  seasoned  with  a little  sugar,  nutmeg,  and  white  wine, 
to  please  the  most  fastidious  palate. 

A correspondent  of  the  Gardener’s  Chronicle  states  that  a medical 
friend  has  sent  him  a list  of  more  than  a dozen  names  under'which  John 
Bull  purchases  potato  starch.  It  is  sold  from  Is.  to  3s.  per  lb.,  as  food  fit 
for  princes  or  suited  to  invalids!  It  also  enters  largely  into  some  com- 
pounds recommended  to  the  million  as  cheap  substitutes  for  the  materials 
more  usually  employed  by  them  at  their  breakfasts  or  suppers;  though 
still  not  half  so  cheap  as  they  might  themselves  prepare  those  same  sub- 
stitutes, if  they  happen  to  possess  capital  sufficient  to  command  a grater 
and  a sieve. 
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COMMON  PROVERBS.— -Habit  is  Second  Nature. 


No  language,  perhaps,  could  more  fully  and  strongly  express  the  almost 
unchangeable  effect  of  habit.  When  we  speak  of  nature,  we  mean  some  - 
thing that  is  born,  or  innate;  and  nature,  independent  of  all  artificial  or 
external  means,  has  her  peculiar  course,  as  if  forced  by  an  inherent  im- 
pulse. So  is  it  with  the  habits  of  men.  They  become,  as  it  were,  innate 
principles.  The}-  give  trait  to  the  character,  and  it  i3  natural  to  man  to 
act  from  this  principle,  according  to  that  trait  thus  formed  by  habit;  and 
thus  he  must  act,  unless  restrained  by  some  extraordinary  means  of  appli- 
cation. Just  as  the  tree  puts  forth  its  peculiar  leaves,  blossoms,  and 
fruit,  so  fixed  habit,  as  if  receiving  the  impulse  of  nature,  in  like  manner 
produces  its  peculiar  effects. 

It  is  called  second  nature,  in  distinction  from  the  first,  because,  though, 
strictly  speaking,  acquired,  it  so  adheres  to  our  life,  and  gains  such  an  un- 
yielding power  over  us.  And,  indeed,  if  such  be  the  inveterate  power,  it 
loudly  admonishes  us  to  beware  what  habit  becomes  our  favourite  com- 
panion. 

THE  BLACKBIRD'S  GRAVE. 


Where  should  the  Blaokbird  sleep  ? 

Let  Fancy  choose  his  grave 
Where  fragrant  wild  fiow’rs  peep 
And  shadowy  willows  weep, 

While  whispering  breezes  sweep 
The  streamlet’s  wave. 

Let  this  selected  mound 
Be  far  from  noise  and  stir  ; 

And,  near  the  grass-hid  ground, 


Let  light-wing’d  gnats  be  found, 

Like  spirits,  hov’ring  round 
His  sepulchre. 

Here,  with  a blackbird’s  glee, 

Ris  sweetest  songs  he  gave  ; 

And  rear’d,  in  that  old  tree, 

His  plumy  family ; 

And  hence  shall  this  spot  be 

The  Blackbird’s  grave.  J.  T.  C. 


MRS.  CAUDLE’S  CURTAIN  LECTURES.— {From  Punch.) 


MRS.  CAUDLE,  SUSPECTING  THAT  MR.  CAUDLE  HAS  MADE  HIS  WILL,  IS 
“ONLY  ANXIOUS  AS  A WIFE”  TO  KNOW  ITS  PROVISIONS. 

“ There,  I always  said  you’d  a strong  mind  when  you  liked,  Caudle  ; 
and  what  you’ve  just  been  doing  proves  it.  Some  people  won’t  make  a 
will,  because  they  think  they  must  die  directly  afterwards.  Now,  you’re 
above  that,  love,  arn’t  j’ou  ? Nonsense  ; you  know  very  well  what  I 
mean.  I know  your  will’s  made,  for  Scratcherly  told  me  so.  What  ? 
You  don't  believe  it  ? Well,  I’m  sure  ! That’s  a jjretty  thing  for  a man 
to  say  to  his  wife.  I know  he’s  too  much  a man  of  business  to  talk  ; but 
I suppose  there’s  a way  of  telling  things  without  speaking  them.  And 
when  I put  the  question  to  him,  lawyer  as  he  is,  be  hadn’t  the  face 
to  deny  it. 

“To  be  sure,  it  can  he  of  no  consequence  to  me  whether  your  will  is 
made  or  not.  I shall  not  be  alive  Mr.  Caudle,  to  want  anything  : I shall 
be  provided  for  a long  time  before  your  will’s  of  any  use.  No,  Mr.  Caudle; 
I shan’t  survive  you : and — though  a woman’s  wrong  to  let  her  affection  for 
a man  be  known,  for  then  she’s  always  taken  advantages  of — though  I 
know  it’s  foolish  and  weak  to  say  so,  still  I don’t  want  to  survive  you. 
How  should  I ? No,  no,  don’t  say  that,  I’m  not  good  for  a hundred — I 
shan’t  see  you  out  and  another  husband  too!  What  a gross  idea,  Caudle, 
to  imagine  I’d  ever  think  of  marrying  again— No  never!  What?  That's 
what  we  all  say?  Not  at  all;  quite  the  reverse.  To  me  the  very  idea  of  such 
a thing  is  horrible,  and  always  was.  Yes,  I know  very  well  that  some  do 
marry  again — but  what  they’re  made  of,  I’m  sure  I can’t  tell!  Ugh. 

“ There  are  men,  I know,  who  leave  their  property  in  such  a way  that 
their  widows,  to  hold  it,  must  keep  widows.  Now  if  there  is  anything 
in  the  world  that  is  mean  and  small,  it  is  that.  Don’t  you  think  so  too, 
Caudle  ? Why  don’t  you  speak  love?  that’s  so  like  you!  I never  want  a 
little  quiet  rational  talk  but  you  want  to  go  to  sleep.  But  you  never  were 
like  any  other  man.  What  ? How  do  I know?  There  now,  that’s  so  like 
your  aggravating  way.  I never  open  my  lips  upon  a subject,  but  you  try 
to  put  me  off.  I’ve  no  doubt,  when  Miss  Frettyman  speaks,  you  can  an- 
swear  her  properly  enough.  There  you  are  again ! Upon  my  life  it  is  odd ; 
but,  I never  can  in  the  most  innocent  way  mention  that  person’s  name  that 
— Why  can't  1 leave  her  alone  ? I’m  sure — with  all  my  heart  ! Who 
wants  to  talk  about  her  ? I don’t,  only  you  always  will  say  something 
that’s  certain  to  bring  up  her  name. 

“ What  was  1 saying,  Caudle  ? Oh,  about  the  way  some  men  bind  their 
widows.  To  my  mind,  there  is  nothing  so  little.  When  a man  forbids 
his  wife  to  marry  again  without  losing  what  he  leaves — its  what  I call 
selfishness  after  death.  Mean  to  a degree  ! It’s  like  taking  his  wife  into 
the  grave  with  him.  Eh?  You  never  want  to  do  that ? No,  I’m  sure  of  that, 
love  : you’re  not  the  man  to  tie  a woman  up  in  that  mean  manner.  A 
man  who’d  do  that,  would  have  his  widow  burnt  with  him,  if  he  could — 
just  as  those  monsters,  that  call  themselves  men,  do  in  the  Indies. 

“ However,  it’s  no  matter  to  me  how  you’ve  made  your  will  ; but  it  may 
be  to  your  second  wife.  What?  I shall  never  give  you  a chance?  Ha! 
you  don’t  know  my  constitution  after  all,  Caudle.  I’m  not  at  all  the  wo- 
man I was.  I say  nothing  about  ’em,  but  very  often  you  don’t  know  my 
feelings.  And  as  we’re  on  the  subject,  dearest,  I have  only  one  favour  to 
ask.  When  you  many  again — now  it’s  no  use  your  saying  that.  After 
the  comforts  you’ve  known  of  marriage — what  are  you  sighing  at,  dea.r? — 
after  the  comforts,  you  must  marry  again— now  don’t  forswear  yourself  in 
that  violent  way,  taking  an  oath  that  you  know  you  must  break  ; you 
couldn't  help  it,  I’m  sure  of  it  ; and  I know  you  better  than  you  know 
yourself.  Well,  all  I ask  js,  love,  because  it’s  only  for  your  sake,  and  it 


would  make  no  difference  to  me  then,  how  should  it  ? but  all  I ask  is, 

don’t  marry  Miss  l’ret There,  there,  I’ve  done  ; I won’t  say  another 

word  about  it  : but  all  1 ask  is,  don't.  After  the  way  you’ve  been  thought 
of,  and  after  the  comforts  you’ve  been  used  to,  Caudle,  she  wouldn’t  be  the 
wife  for  you.  ( If  course,  I could  then  have  no  interest  in  the  matter — you 
might  marry  the  Queen  of  England,  for  what  it  would  be  to  mo  then— I'm 
only  anxious  about  you.  Mind,  Caudle,  I'm  not  saying  anything  dgainst 
her  ; not  at  all  ; but  there’s  a flightiness  in  her  manner — I dare  say,  poor 
thing,  she  means  no  harm,  and  it  may  be,  as  the  saying  is,  only  her  man- 
ner after  all— still,  there  is  a flightiness  about  her  that,  after  what  you’ve 
been  used  to,  would  make  you  very  wretched.  No,  for  if  I may  boast  of 
anything,  Caudle,  it  has  been  my  propriety  of  manner  all  my  life.  I know 
that  wives  vvho’re  very  particular,  arn’t  thought  as  well  of  as  those  who’re 
not — still,  it  is  very  little  to  be  virtuous,  if  people  don’t  seem  so.  And  vir- 
tue, Caudle — no,  I’m  not  going  to  preach  about  virtue,  for  I never  do. 
No;  and  1 don’t  go  about  with  my  virtue,  like  a child  with  a drum,  mak- 
ing all  sorts  of  noises  with  it.  But  I know  your  principles.  I shall  never 
forget  what  I once  heard  you  say  to  Prettyman . and  it’s  no  excuse  that 
you’d  taken  so  much  wine  you  did’nt  know  what  you  were  saying  at  the 
time;  for  wine  brings  out  men’s  wickedness,  just  as  fire  brings  out  spots 
of  grease.  What,  did  you  say?  Why,  you  said  this. — ‘ Virtue’s  a beauti- 
ful thing  in  women,  when  they  don’t  make  so  much  noise  about  it;  but 
there’s  some  women,  who  think  virtue  was  given  ’em,  as  claws  were  given 
to  oats’ — yes,  eats  was  the  word — ‘ to  do  nothing  but  scratch  with.’ 
That’s  what  you  said.  You  don't  recollect  a syllable  of  it?  No,  that’s  it; 
when  you’re  in  that  dreadful  state,  you  recollect  nothing:  but  it’s  a good 
thing  I do. 

“But  we  won’t  talk  of  that,  love— that’s  all  over;  I dare  say  you 
meant  nothing.  But  I’m  glad  you  agree  with  me  that  the  man  who’d  tie 
up  his  widow  not  to  marry  again  is  a mean  man.  It  makes  me  happy 
that  you’ve  that  confidence  in  me  to  say  that.  You  never  said  it?  That’s 
nothing  to  do  with  it- — you’ve  just  as  good  as  said  it.  No,  when  a man 
leaves  all  his  property  to  his  wife,  without  binding  her  hands  from  mar- 
rying again,  he  shows  what  a dependance  he  has  upon  her  love.  He 
proves  to  all  the  world  what  a wife  she’s  been  to  him;  and  how,  after  his 
death,  he  knows  she’ll  grieve  for  him.  And  then,  of  course,  a second  mar- 
riage never  enters  her  head.  But  when  she  only  keeps  his  money  so  long 
as  she  keeps  a widow,  why,  she’s  aggravated  to  take  another  husband.  I’m 
sure  of  it,  many  a poor  woman  has  been  driven  into  wedlock,  again,  only 
because  she  was  spited  into  it  by  her  husband’s  will.  It’s  only  natural  to 
suppose  it.  If  l thought,  Caudle,  you  could  do  such  a thing,  though  it 
would  break  my  heart  to  do  it,  yet,  though  you  were  dead  and  gone,  I’d 
show  you  I’d  a spirit,  and  marry  ag'ain  directly.  Not  but  what  it’s  ridi- 
culous my  talking  in  such  a way,  as  I shall  go  long  before  you;  still,  mark 
my  worda,  and  don’t  provoke  me  with  any  will  of  that  sort,  or  I’d  do  it — 
as  I’m  a living  woman  in  this  bed,  I’d  do  it.” 

“ I did  not  contradict  her,”  says  Caudle,  “but  suffered  her  to  sleep  in 
such  assurance.” 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL. 

Mr.  Talbot,  of  Laycolk  Abbey,  has  recently  taken  out  a patent  for 
employing  frozen  carbonic  acid  as  a motive  power. 

The  atmospheric  system  is  about  to  be  applied  in  Portsmouth  Dock-yard, 
to  drive  the  saws  in  the  wood  mills. 

Every  seat,  stool,  &e.,  of  the  American  steamer,  Massachusetts,  is  a life- 
boat, made  of  iron,  with  air-tight  compartments,  and  adapted  to  swim, 
even  with  the  weight  of  a man. 

We  hear  that  the  disease  among  the  potatoes  is  disappearing;  that  it  is 
assuming  the  appearance  of  a mere  scab  upon  the  skin,  the  potato  being 
restored  to  perfect  health.  Should  this  turn  out  to  be  the  fact  generally, 
the  case  will  be  one  of  the  most  singular  on  record.  That  it  lias  occurred, 
we  have  several  instances  upon  the  most  undoubted  authority. — Carlisle 
Journal. 

Substitute  for  Peruvian  Bark. — A medical  officer  attached  to  the 
army  of  Africa  has,  it  is  said,  discovered  in  the  wood  of  the  tamarisk, 
which  the  natives  call  tarfa,  all  the  qualities  of  Peruvian  bark. 

Wager  Boat. — A boat  has  been  built  for  a rowing  match  at  Liverpool, 
which  measures  28  feet  4 inches  in  length,  and  weighs  42  lbs.  ; the 
material  is  mahogany,  Freneh  polished. 

New  Mining  Lamp.— M.  Masset  has  altered  Davy's  lamp  for  the  mines 
of  Liege,  in  which  the  wire-work  only  exists  at  the  top  of  t ho  lamp,  while 
the  lower  part  is  formed  of  glass,  and  throws  out  a much  larger  portion  ot 
light.  Not  a single  accident  has  occurred  in  these  mines  since  this  lamp 
was  used  in  them. 

Embalming. — M.  Bobierre  proposes  the  following  method  of  preserving 
bodies.  He  injects  a quantity  of  ligneous  acid,  in  which  camphor  has  been 
dissolved,  into  the  carotid  artery,  then  covers  them  with  two  layers  of 
varnish,  bands  of  lead;  and  over  all,  another  coat  of  varnish.  If  the  body 
is  to  be  buried,  he  employs  a leaden  coffin,  in  which  he  puts  a phial  oi 
sulphate  of  soda,  imperfectly  corked. 

Prolific  Wheat. — In  the  harvest  of  1840,  Mr.  0.  Spring,  of  Soham, 
Cambridgeshire,  gathered  from  one  of  his  fields  eighteen  very  fine  ears  of 
wheat  (which  were  five,  six,  and  seven  set),  the  proceeds  of  which  filled  a 
common  wine  glass.  The  above  was  planted  the  following  autumn,  and 
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produced  one  peck,  which  was  again  planted  Nov.  3,  1841,  and  produced 
seven  bushels  and  one  peck;  planted  the  same  Nov.  2,  1842,  the  produce 
one  hundred  and  eight  bushels  and  two  pecks;  which  was  again  planted  in 
the  autumn  of  1843,  and  produced  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  bushels.  Thus  the  increase  from  the  eighteen  ears,  in  the  short  space 
of  four  years,  waa,  the  enormous  quantity  of  four  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
coombs. 

Guano. — In  the  garden  belonging  to  the  Barnstaple  Union  Workhouse, 
there  were  seven  beds  of  seed  onions,  which  earlier  in  the  season  appeared 
to  be  worth  nothing,  so  small  and  unhealthy  was  their  appearance.  When 
’ in  this  state,  two  pounds  of  guano  were  dissolved  in  eight  gallons  of  water, 
and  allowed  to  stand  twenty-four  hours  before  using;  this  was  then  thrown 
over  the  onions  with  a watering-pot.  The  experiment  was  tried  only  once, 
and  the  result  was  far  beyond  ah  expectation,  and  the  crop  was  altered 
from  the  worst  to  the  very  best  that  can  be  produced  in  this  neighbour- 
hood.— Exeter  Flying  Post. 

Mr.  Driver,  in  Madeira,  in  February  last,  used  four  bags  of  Peruvian 
guano  on  four  acres  of  vines,  the  result  of  which  is  that  he  has  fourfold 
the  quantity  of  grapes  produced  in  former  years,  which,  of  course,  will 
yield  four  times  the  quantity  of  wine,  unless  bad  weather  oeciu’s  between 
this  and  the  vintage.  Mr.  D.  also  tried  it  with  orange  trees,  which 
have  given  nearly  double  the  usual  numbpr,  and  are  much  larger  in  size. 

Want  or  Emulation. — Every  architect  in  practice  has  cause  to  com- 
plain of  the  want  of  skilful  and  earnest  operatives— men  who  understand 
the  trade  they  profess  to  practise,  find  pleasure  in  the  exercise  of  it,  and 
are  anxious  to  produce  good  work.  We  have  before  this  commented  on  the 
decline  apparent  in  many  of  the  constructive  arts,  and  showed  that  it  pro- 
ceeds  from  excessive  competition,  which  induces  the  master  to  require  a 
certain  quantity  of  work  from  a man  without  reference  to  its  quality.  He 
cannot  afford  to  develop  a man’s  ability,  but  demands  the  greatest  amount 
of  work  in  the  smallest  space  of  time.  “ Superior  work  won’t  do,  work  that 
will  pass  is  all  that  he  can  hope  to  give;”  and  the  natural  result  is,  that  our 
workmen,  as  a body,  have  gradually  “ lost  their  cunning,”  and  that  the 
majority  of  operatives  now  employed  are  incapable  of  executing  work 
which  is  at  all  out  of  the  common  wa.y.  Our  bricklayers  and  smiths  afford 
the  most  striking  examples  of  this  decline:  the  old  enthusiasm,  which  still 
lingers,  though  feebly,  among  other  trades,  especially  with  the  masons, 
seems  to  have  departed  from  them ; they  do  their  work  as  mere  labourers, 
and  have  no  ffride  in  the  result.  There  are,  of  course,  many  clever  ex- 
ceptions; but  we  speak  of  the  mass. — Builder. 

New  School  op  Design. —The  malcontent  students  of  the  Government 
School  of  Design  have  formed  themselves  into  a society,  and  set  up  an 
atelier  of  their  own,  to  acquire  the  necessary  knowledge  that  they  were 
denied  at  the  national  establishment.  They  have  been  fortunate  in 
obtaining  the  use  of  the  Drawing  Gallery  in  Maddox-street,  during  the 
evenings,  the  time  when  they  have  most  leisure;  and  the  proprietors,  Messrs. 
Dickinson,  of  Bond-street,  have  furnished  it  with  casts  and  models,  and 
provided  separate  accommodation  on  the  premises  for  modellers  and 
carvers.  Mr.  Leigh,  a painter  of  ability,  and  otherwise  qualified  as  an 
instructor,  is  appointed  teacher  of  drawing,  painting,  and  anatomy;  and 
special  branches  of  art,  such  as  modelling,  carving,  ornamental  design,  &c., 
will  be  taught  by  qualified  members  of  the  society,  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  artists  eminent  in  these  departments,  who  volunteer  their  gratuitous 
services  as  visiting  professors.  Students  who  are  in  earnest,  and  bent  upon 
getting  forward,  learn  as  much  from  each  other  as  from  their  teachers ; 
■.and  this  society  is,  in  a great  measure,  one  for  mutual  instruction,  but 
[under  proper  direction.  The  advantages  of  this  school  will  be  open  to  all 
[who  like  to  join  and  conform  to  its  regulations;  and  the  terms  of  admission 
fare  so  low  that  few  need  be  excluded  on  the  score  of  expense.  The  course 
"of  instruction  will  be  made  as  complete  as  possible;  but  the  details  are  not 
yet  finally  arranged. — Spectator. 


VARIETIES. 

Mr.  Maclean,  the  new  American  Minister,  it  appears  from  a paragraph 
in  the  Evangelical  Magazine,  is  a “ pious  member  of  the  Wesleyan  body.” 

In  Christ-church,  Oxford,  the  college  prayers,  morning  and  evening,  are 
to  this  day  said  in  Latin — the  only  place,  we  believe,  where  Latin  prayers 
continue  to  be  used. — British  Churchman. 

We  understand  that  it  was  arranged  at  the  preliminary  meeting  held  in 
Liverpool  last  week,  for  the  promotion  of  union  amongst  the  professors  of 
different  forms  of  Christianity,  that  a general  and  public  meeting  of  per- 
sons friendly  to  that  object  should  be  held  in  London  in  the  month  of 
May  or  June  next  year.  The  proceedings  in  Liverpool  were  very  satis- 
factory to  the  originators  of  the  Conference,  who  are  now  sanguine  in 
their  hopes  of  removing  many  jealousies,  and  of  establishing  friendly 
feelings  in  their  place.  Of  the  clergy  of  the  Establishment,  twelve  or 
thirteen  joined  the  Conference,  or  expressed  their  approbation  of  its  objects; 
which  will  be  fully  developed  and  explained  at  the  public  meeting. — Liver- 
pool Times. 

The  Midland  is  giving  excursion  trips  to  the  villagers,  between  Rugby 
and  Keg  worth,  at  the  rate  of  one  shilling  per  hundred  miles. 

The  Belfast  Northern  Whig  mentions  that  a cabbage  is  to  be  seen  at  a 
shop  in  that  town  which  weighs  nearly  forty-one  pounds,  and  measures 
round  the  heart  a yard  and  a half  I 


Strange  tales  are  told  of  the  enormous  inorease  in  the  value  of  parcels  of 
land  in  London.  Of  Paris,  also,  similar  things  may  be  said;  for  only  the 
other  day,  a piece  of  land  was  sold  for  £6,000,  which,  thirty'  years  ago, 
cost  £400. 

On  Monday  morning,  as  Mr.  Betts,  of  Stowmarket,  was  about  to  repair 
an  old  chest  of  drawers  he  had  purchased  at  an  auction  a day  or  two  be- 
fore, to  his  agreeable  surprise  he  found  money  to  the  amount  of  £240,  all 
iu  Bank  of  England  notes  of  different  sums,  upwards  of  a hundred  and  ten 
years  old. — Suffolk  Herald. 

Retirement  of  a Metropolis. — It  should  be  remembered,  in  favour 
of  Descartes’  opinion  of  the  retirement  of  a metropolis,  that  three  of  the 
greatest  efforts  of  the  human  mind  were  produced  in  London  -the 
Essays  of  Lord  Bacon,  Sir  Isaac  Newton’s  Optics  and  Milton’s  Paradise  Lost. 

Value  of  Engineers. — We  hear  that  the  price  of  engineers  has  so  ad- 
vanced in  the  market,  that  Sir  John  Rennie  is  to  have  £1,000  per  week 
for  the  survey  of  a new  line  in  the  north. — Herapath. 

A Colony,  with  Sovereign  Rights,  for  Sale. — It  is  reported  that 
the  Danish  minister,  not  many  days  back,  actually  offered  to  a large  capi- 
talist in  the  city,  “ for  a mere  song,”  viz.  £‘80,000,  all  that  portion  of  the 
empire  of  Denmark  lying  and  situate  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  with 
the  fort  of  Christianberg  and  all  its  armament.  Here  is  an  opportunity  for 
a company  which  may  not  soon  occur  again ! 

The  Punjaub. — This  country,  to  which  the  attention  of  British  states- 
men has  lately  been  so  repeatedly  called,  and  which,  it  is  probable,  will  at 
no  distant  day  be  “ annexed  ” to  our  oriental  possessions,  derives  its  name 
from  two  Persian  words — punj,  five,  and  aub,  water — alluding  to  the  five 
rivers  which  flow  through  it.  Prom  the  Indus  to  the  Sutledge,  east  to  west, 
its  length  is  about  5Q  20',  and  its  breadth  about  4°  45'.  The  two  rivers 
just  mentioned,  and  the  Cashmer  mountains,  may  be  called  the  natural 
boundaries;  but,  politically,  the  western  frontier  has  been  carried  con- 
siderably beyond  the  Indus,  to  Peshawur,  in  Cabal.  The  Punjaub  is 
supposed  to  contain  a population  of  5,000,000. 

Pride. — Amid  the  stories  of  starvation  at  Pesth,  the  following  is  even 
more  pathetic  than  the  rest.  A nobleman  of  rank  and  wealth,  who  had 
just  been  giving  audience  to  a petitioner,  missed  his  gold  snuff-box.  He  had 
the  visitor  brought  back,  but  seeing  how  well  he  was  dressed,  felt  reluc- 
tant to  search  him.  But  at  the  mere  mention  of  such  a thing,  the  man 
turned  so  pale  that  it  was  taken  as  a sign  of  guilt,  and  the  examination 
made.  But  then,  the  cause  of  his  paleness  was  found  to  be  that  he  had 
only  an  old  ragged  shirt  on  beneath  his  good  clothes,  and  that  the  poor 
gentleman  had  hired  or  borrowed  the  suit,  leaving  his  family  starving  in  a 
cellar,  while  he  pleaded  the  suit  that  might,  perchance,  bring  them  bread. 
The  snuff-box  had  fallen  behind  the  sofa-pillow. 

The  Future. — The  postscript  of  a letter  from  an  agricultural  correspon- 
dent says : “ I am  sorry  to  confirm  the  gloomy  account  I gave  you  in  my 
last  of  tha  state  of  the  harvest.  There  is  still  much  grain  out,  Laid  a great 
deal  quite  spoilt.  The  quality  of  the  new  wheats  and  barleys  brought  to 
market  is  very  inferior.  The  markets  are  rising,  and  that  worst  of  afl.  evils 
to  a country,  a late,  a bad,  and  a scanty  harvest,  seems  almost  confirmed.” 
Fortunately,  all  classes,  except  the  farm-labourers,  are- in  an  improving 
condition;  wages  are  rising  in  many  districts,  and  in  some  instances 
unsolicited.  There  are  other  signs  of  the  times ; for  the  Dorsetshire  land- 
owners  have  been  entertaining  their  labourers  at  dinner,  and  the  oiieratives 
of  Oldham  have  given  an  entertainment  to  their  employers.  The  former  is 
the  first  step  towards  a better  social  temper  in  the  agricultural  districts; 
and  by  the  latter,  the  foundation  for  a better  understanding  between  mas- 
ters and  men  has  been  laid. 

Hidden  Treasure. — A curious  circumstance  occurred  last  week  at  a 
sale  of  the  books  of  the  late  Dean  of  Lincoln,  at  Sedgebrook  rectory,  near 
Grantham.  Amongst  the  persons  attracted  by  the  advertisement  of  the 
sale,  was  Mr.  John  Deighton,  the  eminent  bookseller  of  Cambridge.  He 
was  looking  over  the  lots  shortly  before  the  auction  commenced,  when,  on 
taking  up  a copy  of  Donne’s  Death,  Judgment,  Heaven,  and  Hell,  he 
thought  the  volume  felt  very  ponderous;  and,  on  examining  it,  he  dis- 
covered that  in  the  bookbinder’s  “ liy-leaf,”  at  the  beginning,  several  coins 
were  sewed.  He  called  the  attention  of  the  auctioneer  (Mr.  Wood)  to  the 
circumstance;  and  it  was  ascertained  that  a manuscript  letter  was  fastened 
to  the  end,  and  that  seven  guineas  and  two  half  guineas  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  were  strongly  sewed  within  it,  like  so  many  buttons.  The 
coins  were  quite  bright  and  fresh;  and  though  many  of  the  books  in  the 
library  were  sadly  damaged  by  damp  and  neglect,  this  volume  and.  id 
contents  had  escaped  injury  from  the  lapse  of  160  years.  The  letter 
had  no  signature,  but  from  its  style  seemed  to  be  the  writing  of  a 
father  to  his  son  in  one  of  the  universities.  The  lot,  made  interesting  by 
this  circumstance,  was  withdrawn  from  the  auction. — Stamford  Mercury. 
[An  affectionate  father  had  probably  sent  the  volume  as  a gift  to  his  son 
at  college,  with  the  guineas  enclosed;  and  Young  Scapegrace,  never  look- 
ing into  Donne’s  folio,  had  missed  the  money.  Every  successive  possessor, 
too,  of  the  “precious  volume,”  must  have  paid  the  author  a poor  compli 
ment — for  it  would  seem  never  to  have  been  opened.] 


The  clouds  draw  moisture  from  the  sea, 
The  earth’s  refresh’d  by  genial  rains, 
Sweet  beauty  draws  soft  sighs  from  me, 
But  gives  no  smile  to  ease  my  pains. 


T.  H.  P. 
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THE  RIDDLER’S  SOLUTIONS  OF  No.  126. 

Enigma. — Water. — C.  F.  S. — Griffiths. — H.  M. — Jenkins. — Long. — James. — Styk. — 
R.  M.  B.—  Nailsworth. — D.  B. — Martucci. — Mathurin.— C,  p,  n.— Newland. — Whinney. 
Jenkins. — Vespucci. — G 1’ . — Hammelech. — Hardwick. — Bonhill. — P.  G.  G. — Hill. — 
Fiorendo. — G eoffrey.  — Parsons. — R.  de  B.— Blackburn.—  Scholasticus.—  Ayles.— Balt'. 
Padih'Id. --Chamberlain. — .Milo. — Bridgewater. — Alexander. 

Charades.1 — 1.  El-bow. — Carolo. — Gilbert. — F.land. — Griffiths. — H.  M. — X.  M. — 
Fancy. — Long.— R.  M.  B.— L.  B.— Hemingway. — R.  G.  W.— Griffiths. — G.  H. — J.  S.— 
Peck.— Nailsworth. — D.  B. — Style. — Hobbs. — Me  Nieol. — Bene.— Martucci.— Short.— 
J.  G. — Mathurin. — Rat.t.— C,  p,  n.—Wickenden.— Newland. — Isbon. — R.  W.  P. — E.  P 
— Whinney.— Rifleman.—  Jenkins. — Vespucci. — Hammelech. — Thomas.  — Fiorendo.  - 
Geoffrey.  -Jar. — Hill. — Parsons. — R.  de  B.— Blackburn.— Scholasticus  — Ayles.— Bait. 
— Padfield.— Rainger.— Chamberlain. — Milo.— Bridgewater. — H.  W.  R. — Alexander. 

T.  E.  H.— S.  E.  R. — Hardwick.— Bonhill. — P.  G.  G. 

2.  Cloak,  Coal,  Oak. — Carolo.— Gilbert. — Eland. — Griffiths, — X.  N. — Jenkins.— Long. 
— R.  M.  B. — Hemingway. — R.  G.  W. — G.  H. — J.  S. — Peck.— Nailsworth.—  D.  B.— Sty.k. 
—Hobbs. — Me  Nicol. — Bene. — Short. — J.  G. — Katt. — C,  p,  n. — Roseberry. — isbon. 
Newland. — R.  \V.  P.— Whinney. — Rifleman — Jenkins. — A.  T. — Vespucci. — Thomas. — 
Hammelech.— S.,E.  R.— E.  P. — Hardwick. — Bonhill.— P.  G.  G. — Fiorendo. — Geoffrey. 
— Ayles. — Balf. — Padfield. — Rainger.—  Chamberlain. — Milo. — Bridgewater. — H.  W.  R . 
— Alexander.— Fancy.— Jar. — Hill. — Parsons. — R.  D.  B. — Pratt.— Scholasticus. 

Conundrums. — 1.  Because  he  has  become  an  extinct  crater.  2.  Because  he  drops  a 
line.  3.  Because  they  both  grind  corn.  4.  Because  it  contains  dates. — Eland,  l. — 
Watson,  1.—  H.  M. , 2. — Jenkins,  1. — Long,  2. — Hemingway,  4. — R.  G.  W.,  3.— Griffiths, 
1. — Nailsworth,  4. — I).  B.,  4.— Bene,  3. — Martucci,  2. — Mathurin,  2.— Newland,  1, 

R.  W.  P , 1. — Hammelech,  2. — Hardwick,  1. — Fiorendo,  4. — Geoffrey,  3.  Hill,  1 . 

H.  W.  R.,  2. — Scholasticus,  3. — Padfield,  3. — Rainger,  3. — Alexander,  3. 

Islands. — 1.  Sumatra.  2.  Java.  3.  Singapore.  4.  Sunda.  5.  New  Guinea.  G. 
Timor.  7.  Madagascar.  8.  Andaman.  9.  Ceylon.  10  .Bourbon.  11.  Comoro.  12. 
Philippine. — Carolo,  2 — Gilbert,  12. — Eland,  1. — Griffiths,  10. — Long,  3. — R.  M.  B.,  7. 
— Hemingway,  1— L.  B„  4.— R.  G.  W.,  11.— Griffiths,  G.—G.  H„  9.— Peck,  4.— Ratt,  s, 
— Nailsworth,  12. — Me  Nicol,  6. — Martucci,  4.— J.  G.,  5. — Mathurin,  12. — Roseberry,  10. 
— Wickenden,  0.— R W.  P.,  12. — Whinney,  12. — Rifleman,  4. — A.  T.,  4.—  Vespucci,  7. 
— Hammelech,  9 T.  E H.,  4. — S.  E.  R.,  4. — K.  P.,  12.— Fiorendo,  11.— Geoffrey,  6.— 
Jar,  10  — Hill,  12.— Parsons,  7.—  K.  de  B.,  8. — Scholasticus,  12.— Padfield,  9.— R.  W.,  5. 
Rainger,  11. 

Arithmetical  Questions. — 1.  Admits  of  several  answers.  Geese,  13;  Ducks,  11; 
or,  Chickens,  6,  at  20d.,  10 d.,  5 d.,  respectively  = or  9 Geese,  at  2s.  Id. ; 7 Ducks,  al 
Is.  ,■  11  Chickens,  at  6jd. — II.  M. — Nagoh. — Hemingway — Nailsworth. — Styk. — 
Hobbs. — R.  W.  P. — Novice. — Whinney. — Godwin. — P.  G.  G. — Jar. — Hill. — Davison. — 
Scholasticus. — Balf. — Padfield. — Chamberlain  — Alexander  gives  six  answers. 

2 92.73G  F eel  from  Base  of  Monument ; or,  V8G  x 86  + 14  a;  VS6  X 100  = ^/8GOOO 


= 9.2,736. — Nagoh.  W.  S. — Function.- — Styk. — P.  G.  G. — Alexander. 

ft.  in. 

3.  Length  of  Cistern 24  6 

Breadth  of  Do 10  G 

Depth  of  Do 4 G 

Contents  (Imperial  Gallons) 7214.4377 


Weight,  at  1000  oz.  per  Cubic  Foot....  72351.5625  lbs. 
Ditto,  at  10  lbs.  per  Gallon 72144.377  lbs. 


Difference 207 . 1 855  lbs. 


— Blackburn. — Davison. — P.  G.  G. — Godwin. — Whinney. — Woodlock. — Padfield. — Styk. 
— Function. — II.  M. — R.  W.  P. — Novice. 

4.  72.746  Feet.—  H.  M.— Nagoh. — W.  S. — Function. — Nailsworth. — Styk. — Rifleman. — 
Godwin. — P.  G.  G. — Fiorendo. — Jar. — Davison. — Blackburn. — Ferguson. — Padfield. — 
Alexander. — W oodlock . 

Algebra. — It  is  required  to  state,  seriatim,  the  errors  made  by  Elcanrab  in  tiie 
example  headed  “ Algebra,”  No.  124,  page  319;  — — 

Answer. — 1st.  Let  a r-  z,  then  ax  — x'1.  An  erroneous  assumption  here  that  a is  the 
only  value  of  x in  tills  Quadratic,  there  being  another,  x = o.  2nd.  The  division  by 
x — a,  whereby  the  original  Equation  is  entirely  removed,  and  yet  considered  a3  remaining. 
3rd.  The  substitution  of  a,  instead  of  o,  for  a-  in  the  Equation  a = x + a,  whereby  the 
4th  error  is  produced,  viz.,  a = 2a.  5th.  The  division  by  a.  6th.  The  result  of  all  these 
errors,  viz.,  I — 2.  Alexander. 

We  insert  the  above  to  please  our  correspondent,  as  he  complains  of  the  insertion  of 
his  name,  amongst  a list  of  others,  to  the  solution  given  in  page  367.  We  are  somewhat 
surprised  at  our  correspondent  denying  ax  = x 2.  When  a and  x are  both  1,  surely 
1x1=  12  and  12  — i.  In  other  respects  he  is  perfectly  correct ; and  all  these  errors 
were  perceived  by  our  correspondents,  especially  the  second,  which  was  regarded  as  the 
principal,  for  it  negatives  the  equation.  This  we  ought  to  have  mentioned;  and,  in 
looking  at  the  answer,  are  somewhat  surprised  at  its  omission. 

Solutions  too  late  to  appear  in  their  proper  place. — P.  P. — Lightbown. 

No  new  Questions  are  inserted,  unless  the  Solutions  be  sent  witli  them. 


My  5,  4,  2,  8 is  a rank  or  row; 

And  3,  4,  10,  5 is  caused  by  a blow; 

A sailor  is  my  5,9,8; 

At  5,  6,  13  at  night  it’s  rather  late; 

My  1,  4,  10,  5 is  a useful  herb; 

And  5,  6,  9,  8 you’ll  find  is  a verb; 

My  2,  1,  1,  9 is  a woman’s  name; 

And  9,  10,  13  you’ll  find  is  the  same; 

My  9,  10,  13,  1 1 was  a queen  of  our  isle; 

To  1,  2,  2,  5 a friend  would  make  you  smile; 

My  1,  12,  4,  10  is  the  ocean. 

And,  of  course,  always  in  motion ; 

In  a 4,  10,  13  I’ve  no  doubt  you’ve  been; 

But  a 1,  9,  10,  3,  12,  8,  4,  13  I don’t  think  you’ve  seen; 

A colour  is  my  7,  6,  3; 

If  it  never  did  8,  9,  4,  10,  where  should  we  be? 

' My  5,  6,  10,  3,  2,  8 is  rather  soft; 

And  a 1,  12,  5 you’ve  seen  very  oft. 

I am  thirteen  letters,  and  a sea; 

Then  try  if  you  can  tell  it  me.  S.  M. 

2.  I am  a mason’s  instrument,  and,  if  read  backwards  or  forwards,  am 
always  the  same.  Behead  and  curtail  me,  and  I am  a woman’s  name. 
Then  place  me  as  at  first,  take  my  4,  1,5  letters,  and  I am  a measure;  or 
my  2,  4,  5,  and  I am  a fish;  my  1,  4,  2,  and  I am  a British  river.  Now, 
perhaps,  some  of  the  intelligent  and  ingenious  correspondents  of  the  Family 
Herald  will  inform  the  public  who  I am.  Rainger. 


ANAGRAMS. — TOWrl 

1.  Aelmnrv. 

2.  Eeohprrs. 

3.  Aeehmsv. 

4..  Iiocdhrtw. 

5.  Ounpt. 


TN  WORCESTERSHIRE. 

6.  Eeoerrstw. 

7.  Euybnrt. 

8.  Eooobgmrrsv. 

9.  Eeybdlw. 

10.  Eioubdgrrst. 


ARITHMETICAL  QUESTIONS. 


Walter. 


1.  A fruiterer  selling  apples  and  pears,  on  being  asked  how  many  ot 

each  he  had,  returned  this  answer: — “ These  apples  (which  hear  the  propor- 
tion of  5 to  6 to  the  pears)  cost  me  2|d.  a score,  and  the  pears  2d.  a dozen. 
Now,  if  I gain  Id.  a score  on  each,  my  whole  profit  will  be  Is.  Ud.”  How 
many  of  each  had  he?  Corny. 

2.  A fountain  has  four  cocks,  A,  B,  C,  D;  and  under  the  fountain  stands 

a cistern  which  can  be  filled  by  cock  A in  6 hours,  by  B in  8 hours,  by  C 
in  10  hours,  and  by  D in  12  hours.  The  cistern  has  4 holes,  as  E,  E,  G-,  H, 
and  can  be  emptied  by  the  hole  E in  6 hours,  by  F in  5 hours,  by  G in 
4 hours,  by  PI  in  3 hours.  Suppose,  then,  the  cistern  to  be  full  of  water, 
and  that  all  the  cocks  and  holes  were  let  run  together,  in  what  time  would 
the  cistern  be  empty?  W.  N. 

3.  If  a cannon-ball  was  to  revolve  round  the  earth,  near  its  surface,  in 
5091.017  seconds,  with  a centrifugal  force  equal  to  the  force  of  gravity, 
supposing  the  earth  to  be  spherical,  and  heavy  bodies  to  fall  through  1 6 ,i 
feet  the  first  second  of  time,  required  the  diameter  of  the  earth  ?— X.  X.  X. 


Question  in  Trigonometry. — A travelled  west  SO  miles,  and  arrived 
at  a town,  X.  B,  starting  from  the  same  place  as  A,  travelled  N.  50°  W. 
and  arrived  at  another  town,  Y.  Now,  if  the  distance  travelled  by  B is 
added  to  the  distance  between  the  towns  X and  Y,  the  sum  will  be  just 
130  miles.  I require  the  distance  between  the  towns  X and  Y,  and  the 
number  of  miles  travelled  by  B?  W.  P.  B. 

Paradox. — At  what  part  of  the  earth  must  a ladder  be  placed,  so  that 
two  persons  ascending  it  at  the  same  time  every  step  they  take  will  remove 
them  two  steps  from  each  other?  W.  K.  H. 


i§s5§"  Answers  to  the  preceding  Questions  should  reach  us  either  before  or  by 
the  post  which  arrives  in  London  on  Friday  morning,  the  31  st  of  October  ; 
those  from  Subscribers  in  the  Metropolis  and  its  environs  two  days  earlier. 


ENIGMA. 

I’ve  more  than  three  feet,  yet  I haven’t  got  four, 

And  have  not  a leg  for  to  stand  on; 

What’s  strange,  too,  i neither  have  fingers  nor  toes, 

Yet  sundry  good  nails  to  depend  on. 

You  may  halve  me  or  quarter  me,  just,  as  you  will, 

My  body  will  still  be  the  same; 

And  if  you  will  run  o’er  the  alphabet  once. 

One  letter  will  give  you  my  name.  Davie, 

charades. 

1.  My  1,  11,  3,  4,  5,  9,  5,  6 is  to  contemplate; 

And  1,2,  12,  5 you  have  often  ate; 

We  do  every  day  my  2,  7,  8 ; 

My  3,  2,  9,  3 is  inanimate; 

A 3,  2,  10  is  a cave; 

And  3,  4,  10,  13,  11,  7 we  often  have; 

My  2,  9,  8 is  a part  of  the  head; 

And  5,  4,  10  you’ll  find’s  not  lead; 

A human  faculty  is  1,  4,  10,  3; 

My  1,  12,  3 no  one  would  like  to  be; 


A SHORT  LIST  OF  FEMALE  REQUISITES! 

By  an  Old  Bachelor. 

Amiable,  affectionate,  agreeable,  artless,  affable,  accomplished. 

Beautiful,  benign,  benevolent,  bewitching. 

Chaste,  chavraing,  candid,  cheerful, complacent,  charitable, careful,  clean, 
civil,  constant. 

Dutiful,  dignified. 

Elegant,  easy,  engaging,  even-tempered,  entertaining. 

Fond,  faithful,  free,  faultless. 

Good,  graceful,  generous,  governable,  good-humoured. 

Handsome,  humane,  harmless,  healthy. 

Intelligent,  interesting,  industrious,  ingenious,  just. 

Kind,  lively,  liberal,  lovely. 

Modest,  merciful,  meek,  noble. 

Obedient,  open,  obliging. 

Pretty,  prudent,  polite,  pleasing,  pure,  peaceable. 

Religious,  sociable,  submissive,  sprightly,  sensible. 

Tall,  true,  temperate,  unreserved,  virtuous. 

Well-formed,  witty,  wealthy,  yoimg. 
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RANDOM  READINGS. 

“I  hate  things  as  isn’t  accordin’  to  natur’,”  as  the  man  said  ven  ho  seed 
a sweep  washin’  his  face  of  a week-day. 

A man  in  Boston  makes  9uch  good  weather-glasses,  that  he  makes  it 
rain  whenever  he  pleases. 

A certain  justice  of  the  peace  would  never  hear  but  one  of  the  parties 
in  a case  before  him ; “ because,”  as  he  said,  “ it  always  puzzled  him  when 
he  heard  both.” 

An  editor  having  read  in  another  paper  that  there  was  a kind  of  tobacco 
which,  if  a man  should  either  smoke  or  chew,  he  would  forget  that  he 
owed  a dollar  in  the  world,  very  innocently  concluded  that  many  of  his 
subscribers  had  been  furnished  with  the  article. 

A few  days  since,  a person  threw  the  head  of  a goose  on  to  the  stage  of 
the  Belleville  Theatre.  Cotru,  advancing  to  the  front,  said,  “ Gentlemen, 
if  any  one  amongst  you  has  lost  his  head,  do  not  be  uneasy,  for  I will 
restore  it  on  the  conclusion  of  the  performance.” 

The  following  advertisement  was  recently  inserted  in  a New  York 
paper: — “ Wanted — An  experienced  nurse  to  take  charge  of  a young  child 
— between  30  and  35  years  old,  of  unexceptionable  character  and  good 
reference.  None  need  apply  who  cannot  produce  the  best  testimonials.” 

Oglander,  in  his  Memoirs  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  written  in  1700,  gives  us 
the  following  record  of  that  favoured  spot:— “I  have  heard,”  says  he,  “and 
partly  know  it  to  be  true,  that  not  only  heretofore  was  there  no  lawyer 
nor  attorney  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  but  in  Sir  George  Carey’s  time,  1588, 
an  attorney  coming  to  settle  there,  was  hunted  out  of  the  place.” 

When  Bautru,  a celebrated  wit,  and  one  of  the  first  members  of  the 
French  Academy,  was  in  Spain,  having  been  to  see  the  famous  library  of 
the  Escurial,  where  he  found  a very  ignorant  librarian,  the  King  asked 
him  what  he  had  remarked?  Bautru  replied  that  the  library  was  a very 
fine  one;  “but,”  added  he,  “your  Majesty  should  make  your  librarian 
treasurer  of  your  finances.”  “Why  so?”  “Because,”  said  Bautru,  “he 
never  touches  what  is  entrusted  to  him.” 

A gentleman  having  occasion  to  ask  a lady  for  the  snuffers,  addressed 
her  in  the  following  emphatic  and  enamoured  strain : — “ Most  beautiiiul, 
accomplished,  and  charming  lady,  will  your  ladyship,  by  an  unmerited 
and  undeserved  condescension  of  your  infinite  goodness,  please  to  ex- 
tend to  your  most  obsequious,  devoted,  and  very  humble  servant,  that 
pair  of  ignipotent  digests,  that  I may  exasperate  the  excrescences  of  this 
nocturnal  cylindric  luminary,  in  order  that  the  refulgent  brightness  of  its 
resplendent  brilliancy  may  dazzle  the  vision  of  our  ocular  optics  more 
potently.” 

An  old  salt,  just  returned  from  a cruise,  was  roaming,  full  of  fun  and  fro- 
lic, in  one  of  the  Eastern  cities.  Tired  of  footing  his  way  along  the  pave- 
ment, he  got  into  an  omnibus.  After  seating  himself  he  pulled  out  a long 
nine,  lit  it  with  a match,  and  looking  around  upon  his  fellow-passengers 
remarked — “ May  be  smoking  is  disagreeable  to  you?”  “Yes!”  “yes!” 
“yes!"  immediately  responded  several  voices.  “ Well,  it  is  to  some  folks  !" 
replied  old  salt,  and  he  whiffed  away  with  renewed  energy. — Nashville 
Gazette. 

The  Newhaven  Herald  says  that  a correspondence  is  now  going  on  be- 
tween two  gentlemen  of  Boston,  which  began  ten  years  ago,  with  a 
challenge.  Mr.  A.,  a bachelor,  challenged  Mr.  B.,  a married  man,  with 
one  child ; who  replied  that  the  conditions  were  not  equal ; that  he  must 
necessarily  put  more  at  risk  with  his  life  than  the  other,  and  he  declined 
A year  afterwards,  he  received  another  challenge  from  Mr.  A,  who  stated 
that  he,  too,  had  now  a wife  and  child,  and  he  snpposed,  therefore,  the 
objection  of  Mr.  B.  was  no  longer  valid.  Mr.  B.  replied  that  he  had  now 
two  children,  consequently  the  inequality  still  subsisted.  The  next  year 
Mr.  A.  renewed  his  challenge,  having  now  two  children  also;  but  his 
adversary  had  three.  The  matter,  when  last  heard  of,  was  still  going  on, 
the  numbers  being  six  to  seven,  and  the  challenge  yearly  renewed. 

How  to  Understand  the  Currency  Question. — Open  your  window 
at  one  end  of  the  room,  and  your  door  at  the  other,  on  a stormy  das',  and 
your  knowledge  will  be  complete. — Joe  Miller. 

A Rat r. way  Panic. — The  Boulogne  News  emphatically  calls  upon  the 
public  to  refrain  from  railway  speculation,  on  the  ground  that  many 
schemes  will  be  unfinished  for  want  of  the  necessary  iron.  To  say  the 
truth,  we  do  not  anticipate  a stoppage  from  want  of  iron,  though  we  expect 
there  w ill  some  day  or  other  be  a frightful  smash  for  want  of  tin. 

Charge  to  a Jury. — An  able  and  learned  judge  was  once  obliged  to 
deliver  the  following  charge  to  a jury: — “Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  in  this 
case  the  counsel  on  both  sides  are  unintelligible;  the  witnesses  are  incredi- 
ble; and  both  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  are  such  bad  characters,  that  to 
me  it  is  indifferent  which  w'ay  you  give  your  verdict.” 

Aristocracy  means,  according  to  its  etymology,  a government  of  the 
best;  but.  this  etymology  is  all  my  eye  and  Betty-Mology  when  tested  by 
experience.  Aristocracy  also  means  a class  of  persons,  and  there  is  so 
much  aristocracy  in  England  that  every  profession,  trade,  and  calling,  has 
an  aristocracy  of  its  own,  in  addition  to  the  regular  nobility  who  call 
themselves  par  excellence,  the  aristocracy  of  the  country.  The  butler  lords 
it  over  the  footboy,  and  the  regular  dustman  is  too  aristocratic  to  talk  to 
the  mere  mud-lark. — Punch , 


Question  for  Question. — A clergyman  in  Stirlingshire,  catechising  a 
number  of  his  parishioners,  asked  a man  of  the  name  of  Peter,  “How  many 
years  did  the  children  of  Israel  sojourn  in  the  wilderness?”  To  which  he 
replied,  “Forty  years.”  “But  can  you  toll  me,  sir,”  said  Peter,  “ now 
many  knives  the  children  of  Israel  brought  back  with  them  from  Babylon 
to  Jernsalem?”  The  clergyman  paused  and  pondered,  but  could  give  no 
answer.  “ Well,”  said  Peter,  “ they  just  brought  back  twenty-nine  knives; 
you  will  find  it  in  Ezra  i.  9.” 

Origin  of  the  Sign  of  the  Pig  and  Whistle. — The  many  odd  com- 
binations which  form  the  signs  of  our  public  houses,  can  generally  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  corruptions  which  have  been  introduced  in  the  pronun- 
ciation of  what  was  originaly  really  intended  to  be  represented.  The  well- 
known  case  of  the  battle  at  the  “Boulogne  Mouth,”  changed  into  the  “Bull 
and  Mouth,”  is  an  instance  of  this  operation.  It  is  evident  that  the  “ Pig 
and  Whistle”  is  another.  It  was  originally  the  “Peg  and  Wassail,”  allud- 
ing to  a drinking  custom  introduced  by  the  Danes,  of  affixing  a number  of 
pegs  in  the  side  of  the  bowl,  each  one  drinking  down  exactly  to  a ppg. 
There  is  a description  of  such  a drinking  vessel,  found  in  Glastonbury 
Abbey,  in  Hone’s  Every-Day  Booh.  Being  a jovial  custom,  nothing  could 
be  more  appropriate  for  a sign  to  a public-house;  and  the  traditional  man- 
ner of  representing  the  music-stand  confirms  this  derivation.  It  is  consti- 
tuted of  a punch-bowl,  drinking  glasses,  and  other  drinking  paraphernalia. 

Diamond  cut  Diamond. — The  following  story  is  told  of  a Yankee  cap- 
tain and  his  mate.  Whenever  there  was  a plum-pudding  made  by  the 
captain’s  orders,  all  the  plums  were  put  into  one  end  of  it,  and  that  end 
placed  next  to  the  captain,  who  after  helping  himself,  passed  to  the  mate, 
who  never  found  any  plums  in  his  part  of  it.  Well,  after  this  game  had 
been  played  for  some  time,  the  mate  prevailed  on  the  steward  to  place  the 
end  which  had  no  plums  in  it  next  to  the  captain.  The  captain  no  sooner 
saw  the  pudding,  than  he  discovered  he  had  the  wrong  end  of  it.  Taking 
up  the  dish  and  turning  it  in  his  hands  as  if  merely'  examining  the  china, 
he  said,  “ This  dish  cost  me  two  shillings  in  Liverpool,”  and  put  it  down 
again  as  though  without  design,  with  the  plum  end  next  to  himself.  “ Is  it 
possible,”  said  the  mate  taking  up  the  dish,  “ I should  suppose  it  was  not 
worth  more  than  a shilling,”  and,  as  in  perfect  innocence,  he  put  the  dish 
with  the  plum  end  next  himself.  The  captain  looked  at  the  mate,  and  the 
mate  looked  at  the  captain;  the  captain  laughed,  “I  tell  you  what,  y’oung 
one,”  said  the  captain,  “you’ve  found  me  out;  so  we’ll  just  cut  the  pudding 
lengthwise  this  time,  and  have  the  plums  fairly  distributed  hereafter.” 


OF  TAVERNS  AND  THINGS  THEREUNTO  APPERTAINING. 

What  is  a public-house? — Really'  you  ask  personal  questions.  Well, 
then,  if  I must  reply',  a public-house  is  a sort  of  house  for  the  resort  of  the 
public,  much  sought  after. 

Where  do  the  chief  visitors  go? — Lawyers  of  course  prefer  going  to  the 
bar,  whilst  bailiffs  like  to  come  to  the  tap.  1 go  to  the  parlour. 

And  why,  as  the  fool,  do  you  go  there? — Because  I should  be  a fool  if  I 
didn’t. 

Do  these  houses  generally  answer? — Yes;  all  but  the  “house  of  call,”  in 
which  it  is  a question  with  a customer  if  he  can  get  an  answer. 

What  are  waiters? — Aggra-waters. 

Why  so? — Because  you  may’  exclaim  with  the  gentlemen  who  wanted 
spirits  from  the  “ vasty  deep  ” — “ But  will  they  come  when  yon  do  call  for 
them?” 

Give  a grammatical  elucidation  of  what  is  most  in  request  there? — Pre- 
sent “go,”  imperfect  “gone;”  present  “drink,”  imperfect  " drunk  f 
present 

Do  you  consider  malt-liquors  tend  to  produce  corpulence?— Unquestion- 
ably; for  in  the  houses  I speak  of,  you  see  numbers  of  people  there  on 
purpose  to  get  stout. 

What  is  gin? — Dr.  Johnson  defines  it  as  “ a snare;”  and  many  too  often 
“ put  their  foot  in  it.” 

What  is  rum? — The  answer  I have  just  given. 

Who  first  took  a glass  too  much? —Narcissus,  who  found  the  evening’s 
amusement  would  not  bear  the  morning’s  reflection. — Joe  Miller's  Fool. 


IRISH  BINDING. 


Teague,  a true  honest  soul,  as  e’er  trod  Irish  ground. 

Once  was  sent  by  his  master,  some  books  to  get  bound; 

Bibles,  essays,  and  poems,  and  works  of  vertu, 

To  be  deck’d  with  gilt  letters,  in  scarlet  and  blue. 

When  the  artisan  eyed  them,  in  terms  of  his  trade, 

“ Rome  of  these  must  be  done  in  Morocco,”  he  said, 

“ These  bibles  in  Turkey;  and  as  for  the  rest, 

I think  Basil  and  Russia  will  suit  them  the  best.” 

“ Faith!  ’ says  Teague,  “ hould  y'our  bodder,  and  outlandish  stuff, 
Sure,  and  won’t  Irish  binding  look  just  well  enough? 

Why  these  outlandish  elves  would  you  be  after  troubling? 
Masther  tould  me  to  get  them  all  bound  here  in  Dublin !” 
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Useful  Information  anb 


ADVISE  NOT  WHAT  18  MOST  PLEASANT,  BUT  WHAT  IS  MOST 
USEFUL. 
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Amusement  for  ifie  Jttfllfon. 


APPLICATION  AND  INDUSTRY  ARE  TTIE  BEST  PRESERVATIVES 
OP  INNOCENCE. 
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LADIES’  PRETTY  FACES. 


Of  everything  so  beautiful 
This  lower  world  that  graces, 

Oh  ! what  is  there  that  can  compare 
With  ladies  pretty  faces ! 

They  are  so  soft,  they  are  so  9weet, 

Each  feature  is  so  pretty, 

To  love  them  not  would  be  a sin, 

To  love  them  is  a duty. 

Then  every  one  who  would  not  run 
In  matrimonial  traces, 

Must  watch  his  ways,  and  seldom  gaze 
On  ladies’  pretty  faces. 


For  they  have  merry  little  tongues, 

And  voices  so  bewitching, 

And  eyes  that,  when  they  rest  on  you, 

Will  set  your  heart-strings  twitching — 
Bright  rosy  lips,  that  act  as  traps, 

Your  listening  ears  deceiving  ; 

And  ringlets,  too,  that  over  you 
Tight  love-knots  will  be  weaving. 

For  young  men  all,  who  seek  no  thrall 
In  Hymen’s  soft  embraces 
Yo  must  beware,  for  there’s  a snare 
In  ladies’  pretty  faces  ! X.  Y.  Z. 


THE  STORY-TELLER. 


THE  CHEAP  DRESS. — A Passage  in  Mrs,  Allanby’8  Experience. 


“ I do  love  a bargain.” 

“ Love  a bargain,  my  dear  Mrs.  Allanby  ? Is  that  good  Englisli?” 

“ Perhaps  not;  but  tike  is  a poor,  weak,  cold  word  to  express  the  passion 
common  among  us  ladies  for  the  securing  of  a possession  at  less  than  its 
real  or  nominal  value;  so  I repeat  what  I said  before — I do  love  a bargain. 
Nothing  gives  us  more  delightful  feelings  of  self-complaisance  and  self- 
importance;  for,  to  have  succeeded  in  it  argues  one  of  three  very  agreeable 
things — the  firsj;,  that  by  the  shrewd  manoeuvring  of  our  business  tact  we 
have  overreached  the  craftiness  of  a professed  dealer;  the  second,  that  by 
means  of  our  winning  faces  or  the  charms  of  our  manner,  we  have  rendered 
his  will  subservient  to  our  own;  the  third,  that  by  coming  at  the  exact 
time  to  the  precise  place  where  a sacrifice  was  to  be  made,  we  have  been 
peculiarly  specified  as  the  favourites  of  fortune.  But  I made  one  bargain 
last  winter — — However,  I will  begin  at  the  beginning  and  narrate  the 
whole  history  of  my  cheap  dress. 

“ ‘ What  is  the  price  of  this  material?’  I asked  of  a very  assiduous  young 
gentleman,  as  I was  passing  out  of  a draper’s  shop. 

“ ‘ That  piece,  I assure  you,  miss,  is  the  very  cheapest  piece  of  goods  we 
have!  I think  I may  venture  to  say  it  is  quite  the  cheapest  in  the  street; 
indeed,  I should  hardly  hesitate  to  give  it  as  my  opinion,  that  it  is 
altogether  the  cheapest  in  the  city.’ 

“ ‘ Indeed!’  said  I;  and  ‘ Indeed!’  I repeated  more  emphatically,  when  he 
named  the  price  —for  it  really  seemed  low  beyond  precedent. 

“ ‘ You  will  allow  me  to  cut  you  o(f  a dress,  will  you  not?’  said  he. 

“ ‘ Oh  no;  I merely  asked  the  price  through  curiosity.  I am  in  no  need 
of  the  article.’ 

“ ‘But  you  certainly  could  make  use  of  it;  almost  any  lady  might  have 
occasion  for  such  a dress — and  even  if  you  should  not,  there  would  be  little 
cause  to  regret  having  purchased  it.  Remember  what  a trifle  it  would 
amount  to.  Pray,  let  me  persuade  you,  miss.’ 

“ ‘ I believe'not;  the  colours  are  rather  light  for  a winter  dress,’  I replied. 

“ 1 But  they  will  admirably  suit  the  approaching  season ; and  I cannot — 
I beg  pardon,  miss — agree  with  you  that  they  are  too  delicate  to  be  worn 
at  the  present  time.’ 

“ ‘ I think,  too,  the  texture  is  somewhat  flimsy.’ 

“ ‘ Excuse  me;  but  could  you  expect  any  thing  better  for  such  a price?’ 

“ ‘ And  so  light  a dress  would  soil  easily,’  I continued.  ‘ Will  it  wash?’ 

“ ‘ No  doubt  of  it.  I could  not,  indeed,  speak  positively  from  my  own 
personal  knowledge,  for  we  have  just  opened  the  piece,  and  I have  seen 
none  of  it  washed;  but  I should  myself  have  no  apprehensions  about  it. 
Low-priced  goods  may  not  stand  their  colours,  but  this  is  not  low-priced , 
it  is  cheap.  You  really  should  have  a dress  of  it,’  he  added,  with  the 
kindest  solicitude;  ‘and  to  have  the  pleasure  of  supplying  you  with  one, 
I would  go  so  far  as  to  put  it  a fraction  lower.  Do  gratify  me,  miss.’ 

“ This  really  seemed  an  extraordinary  bargain,  and,  besides,  if  I must 
confess  the  whole  truth,  I was  considerably  mollified  in  my  resolution  not 
to  buy  what  I did  not  want  by  being  waited  on  so  gallantly,  and  so  confi- 
dently addressed  by  the  monosyllabic  title,  an  indirect  attestation  to  the 
youthfulness  of  my  appearance  very  flattering  to  one  who  stood  within 
three  years  of  thirty;  30  I requested  that  the  usual  quantity  might  be  cut 
off  for  me. 

“ ‘ Might  it  not  be  as  well  to  take  two  or  three  yards  more,  to  make  up 
full,  it  is  so  cheap?’  said  the  salesman,  with  the  thoughtful  prudence  of  one 
deeply  versed  in  the  political  economy  of  a lady’s  wardrobe;  and  I agreed 
that  it  might  be  as  well  to  take  two  or  three  yards  more. 


“ I took  the  parcel  to  my  dressmaker’s.  ‘ Quite  a pretty  genteel  thing,’ 
said  Miss  D- — . ‘As  you  have  such  a full  pattern,  Mrs.  Allanby,  I 
suppose  you  want  it  made  up  dressy?’ 

“ ‘ On  the  contrary,  rather  plainly,’  said  I ; ‘it  was  very  cheap,  and  it  is 
not  worth  the  trouble  of  a great  deal  of  work.  Guess  what  I paid  fer  it?’ 

“ She  could  not  guess,  and  when  I told  her,  she  was  properly  surprised 
at  the  bargain,  and  delighted  that  it  was  I who  had  obtained  it. 

“ ‘ You  had  better  let  me  make  it  up  stylish,’ she  added;  ‘and  no  one 
would  ever  suspect  it  of  being  a cheap  dress.  Here’s  the  last  plate,  Mrs. 
Allanby:  deep  flounces  are  all  the  rage.  Supposing  you  say  a deep 
flounce,  with  plenty  of  fringe,  gimp  and  enamelled  buttons — the  dress 
would  then  be  a credit  to  you.’ 

“ As  the  main  fabric  had  cost  me  so  little,  I thought  I could  afford  to 
spend  liberally  on  the  ornaments;  so  I gave  her  a carte  blanche  for  the 
trimmings. 

“ The  dress  came  home;  and  I presented  myself  in  it  before  my  husband, 
having  planned  to  take  him  by  surprise. 

“ ‘ What  do  you  think  of  my  new  dress?’  I asked,  with  a low  curtsey. 

“ ‘ I suppose  it  is  a very  handsome  one,’  he  answered.  ‘ I always  take 
it  for  granted  that  anything  you  wear  is  in  the  perfection  of  good  taste.” 
“ ‘ And  so  forth,  and  so  forth,  and  so  forth.  I might  have  anticipated 
your  answer,’  said  I,  a little  vexed.  ‘ I do  wish  you  could  learn  to  be 
something  of  a judge  in  such  matters;  but,  to  enlighten  you  a little,  it  is 
the  greatest  bargain  I ever  made  in  my  life.  The  dress  did  not  cost  me 
quite  as  much  as  the  trimmings.’ 

“‘Surprising!’  said  he,  thinking  of  the  extras  of  his  clothier’s  bills — 
buttons,  sewing-silk,  and  buckram ; but  when  I named  the  price,  he  looked 
still  more  astonished,  and  remarked,  ‘ Trimmings  must  have  taken  a rise,’ 
with  an  air  that  intimated  he  did  not  think  it  such  a very  cheap  dress, 
after  all. 

“ ‘ What  a convenience  my  dress  will  be ! ’ thought  I.  ‘ It  is  so  showily 
made,  that  it  will  look  very  well  in  the  street.  It  will  save  a costlier  one, 
by  answering  to  receive  visitors  in  at  home;  and  will  often  save  me  the 
necessity  of  changing  my  toilette,  as  I can  afford  to  wear  so  cheap  a thing 
in  the  nursery  and  pantry,  as  well  as  the  parlours.’  And  wear  it  thus  I 
did  for  two  or  three  weeks. 

“ ‘ Put  on  your  bonnet  and  shawl,  my  dear,’  said  my  husband,  coming  to 

me,  one  afternoon,  in  a great  hurry.  ‘ The  N ’s  are  in  town,  and  we 

must  go  to  the  Hotel  to  call  on  them.’ 

“ The  N ’s  were  people  I wished  much  to  know — old  friends  of  his — 

and  I expressed  my  willingness  to  go,  remarking,  however,  ‘ You  will  have 
to  wait  till  I change  my  dress.’ 

“ ‘ It  seems  to  me  you  are  very  well  dressed,’  he  returned,  looking  all 
round  me. 

“ ‘ I have  only  got  on  my  cheap  dress,’  I observed. 

“ ‘ I thought  that  one  of  the  qualifications  which  constituted  that  dress 
a bargain  was,  that  it  might  be  worn  anywhere.’  I saw  that  he  was  half- 
inclined  to  laugh  at  me,  grave  as  he  looked;  so  I put  on  my  walking 
things,  and  left  the  house  with  him.  For  two  or  three  streets  I was  too 
full  of  reflection  to  talk;  and,  at  last,  drawing  back  his  arm,  I exclaimed, 
‘ How  I do  wish  you  had  let  me  take  my  own  way  about  my  dress!  I 
positively  must  go  back  and  change  it.  It  is  your  fault  that  we  have 

come  so  far  for  nothing.  I can’t  go  to  the Hotel  in  such  a dress.  If 

it  was  one  of  a better  quality,  or  a richer  material,  no  matter  how  plain  it 
might  look,  I would  not  object.’ 

“ ‘ And  pray,  who  will  know  it  to  be  a cheap  dress,  my  dear?’ 

“ ‘ Perhaps  everybody — certainly  somebody.  Country  ladies  will  be  sure 
to  know  the  price;  for  when  they  come  to  town,  they  go  into  every  shop, 
and  look  at  everything  in  it.’ 

“ I was  by  this  time  quite  excited;  and  my  husband,  secretly  assured 
that  I should  acquit  myself  little  to  his  credit  or  my  own  before  his 
friends,  if  he  allowed  me  to  remain  in  anxiety  about  my  dress,  turned 
back  with  me,  and  tried  to  be  as  patient  as  he  could. 

“I  was  longer  arraying  myself  than  usual;  for  I had  worn  my  cheap 
dress  so  constantly,  that  it  required  more  memory  than  1 could  summon 
in  my  hurry  to  find  the  belongings  of  the  one  I had  substituted  for  it;  but 
at  last  we  reached  the Hotel. 

“ ‘ Mr.  N ’s  carriage  has  just  driven  off,  sir,’  said  the  head  waiter. 

‘ Mr.  N requested  me  to  say,  that  he  had  waited  for  you  an  hour,  and 

was  extremely  sorry  that  he  was  obliged  to  go  without  seeing  you;  but  his 
engagements  would  not  allow  him  to  lose  the  boat.’ 

“ My  husband  saw  that  I was  as  much  disappointed  at  missing  the 
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N ’3  as  he  was;  and,  for  that  consideration,  he  forbore  to  say,  ‘ Con- 

found the  cheap  dress!’  But  he  did  not  immediately  forget  his  vexation; 
for,  a week  after,  when  proposing  to  take  me  to  see  a couple  of  fine  pic- 
tures that  were  exhibited  for  a day  only,  he  added,  ‘ I will  not  ask  you, 
though,  if  you  need  to  change  your  dress,  for  in  that  case  we  would  be 
too  late.’ 

“ I took  warning  by  my  recent  disappointment;  and  putting  on  my  bonnet 
and  shawl,  sallied  out,  proud  to  show  him  how  prompt  I could  be.  A 

brisk  walk  brought  us  to  the  Booms.  The  pictures  were  up  two  or 

three  flights  of  stairs,  and  we  commenced  ascending.  We  stepped  aside 
to  make  way  for  a party  comiDg  down,  and  I set  my  foot  on,  it  seemed  to 
me,  but  an  inch  of  my  flounce.  There  was  a snapping  of  threads,  and  a 
rip  of  at  least  half  a yard  in  length  was  the  result.  There  was  no  private 
place  at  hand  for  pinning  up  dragging  flounces;  and  I was  compelled  to 
move  off,  and  leave  the  pictures  unseen.  I complained  wrathfully  to  Miss 

D about  the  careless  sewing,  insisting  that  she  should  repair  the 

damage. 

‘“I  am  very  sorry  for  the  accident,’  observed  the  dressmaker,  coolly; 

‘ but  it  was  such  a very  cheap  thing,  I told  the  girls  I supposed  you 
would  not  mind  if  they  did  slight  it.’ 

‘'Numerous  little  finger-marks,  imprinted  with  melted  candy  in  the 
nursery;  a few  spots  of  gravy,  received  whilst  I was  superintending  some 
culinary  operation  in  the  kitchen;  sundry  splashes  of  dark  mud,  incidental 
to  street-crossing — all  of  which  I might,  perhaps,  have  warded  off,  had  the 
dress  been  one  of  such  expense  that  my  conscience  would  have  been  com- 
promised to  protect  it — and  my  bargain  imperatively  demanded  the  reno- 
vating of  the  wash-tub;  so  to  that,  denuded  of  its  fringe,  gimp,  and  fancy 
buttons,  it  was  duly  consigned. 

“ Frederika  Bremer  endows  with  celebrity  a gown  expressively  denomi- 
nated ‘ water-gruel,’  how  expressively,  I never  understood  until  mine  had 
undergone  its  ablution.  It  was  now  of  a faint,  shadowy,  semi-pellucid 
cast,  neither  white  nor  of  any  particular  colour.  I determined  that  it 
should  be  my  ‘ water-gruel;’  for,  as  the  sensible  Louise  was  partial  to  hers, 
really  loved  and  cherished  it,  surely  mine  would  not  he  despised.  Unat- 
tractive as  it  had  become  to  the  eye,  the  fabric  was  as  sound  as  ever;  and, 
besides,  it  would  have  gone  against  my  principles  that  the  trouble  and  cost 
of  making  should  be  thrown  away.  I tried  it  on,  and  found  that  the 
lining  had  drawn  until  the  boddice  was,  as  my  dressmaker  would  have 
said,  no  fit  at  all,  and  that  the  skirt  had  shrunk  two  or  three  inches  in 
length.  Still  I was  not  without  expedient  to  get  some  wear  out  of  it. 
The  time  was  near  at  hand  for  beginning  my  annual  experiments  in  flori- 
culture, and  I determined  that  it  should  be  the  chief  article  of  my  gardening 
costume.  I convinced  myself  that  during  the  last  summer  I had  much 
needed  a short  dress  for  gardening;  that  I could  have  worked  much  more 
easily  in  the  hand’s-breadth  of  ground  which  constituted  my  flower-garden 
if  I had  not  been  constantly  on  the  watch  to  save  my  skirt  from  draggling, 
and  I pronounced  myself  fortunate  that  the  stuff  had  shrunk.  The  com- 
pletion of  my  equipment  was  to  be  the  ugliest,  clumsiest,  stoutest  pair 
of  boots  ever  intended  for  a lady’s  feet — boots  that  had  been  expressly 
manufactured  for  me,  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  slight,  pretty  articles 
usually  worn  by  ladies  out  of  doors,  were  the  cause  of  a tendency  to  con- 
sumption. Hitherto  I had  rebelled  against  wearing  them,  but  now  that  I 
had  concluded  upon  setting  up  a distinct  suit  of  habiliments  for  a parti- 
cular purpose,  I rejoiced  in  the  possession  of  them. 

“ The  first  warm,  bright  day  suitable  for  my  out-door  employments 
came  on,  and  I incased  myself  in  my  cheap  dress,  which  did  not  quite  join 
company  with  the  tops  of  my  boots.  My  window-plants  had  been  moved 
into  the  yard,  and  I was  busy  with  picking  off  the  dead  blossoms  of  the 
agalias,  tying  up  the  heliotropes  and  putting  new  earth  about  the  tea- roses, 
when  I was  told  that  Mrs.  Sanderly  was  in  the  front  parlour.  Mrs. 
Sanderly  was  an  old  family  friend,  and  one  whom  I always  wished  to 
welcome  without  delay,  so,  without  waiting  to  make  any  alteration  in  my 
appearance,  I hurried  in.  My  husband  was  in  the  parlour,  entertaining 
the  old  lady,  as  I supposed,  and  had  thrown  up  the  blinds  until  the  whole 
room  was  filled  with  the  glare  of  the  morning  sun — a habit  which  had 
given  me  immeasurable  annoyance,  but  which  I had  long  been  hopeless  of 
curing.  Shading  my  eyes  with  my  hand,  I looked  about  for  Mrs.  Sanderly, 
who  sat  near  one  of  the  windows,  and  I merely  had  time  to  approach  her 
with  an  exclamation  of  pleasure,  when  I heard  a distinct,  ‘ My  friend, 
Mr.  Howard,  my  dear,’  and  the  rising  of  a tall  figure  interrupted  the  light 
of  the  other  window'. 

“ I once  dreamed,  when  I was  a girl,  of  finding  myself,  by  some  unac- 
countable agency,  at  a ball,  with  my  hair  in  curl-papers,  my  person  in  a 
robe-de-chambre , and  my  feet  without  shoes — not  in  a smail-room,  so 
packed  that  nobody  could  see  his  or  her  next  neighbour,  but  one  so  large 
that  it  could  scarcely  have  been  crowded,  and  affording  space  for  each  one 
to  have  a full  view  of  a hundred.  I felt  in  my  dream  as  Cinderella  would 
have  done  had  she  turned  to  rags  while  dancing  with  the  prince,  and  pretty 
much  the  same  feeling  came  over  me  now.  Mr.  Howard  had  just  returned 
from  Paris,  and,  reputedly,  had  concentered  within  himself  taste  and  refine- 
ment enough  to  divide  with  each  of  a ball-room  throng,  and  that  in  not 
merely  homoeopathic  shares.  I had  not  met  him  before,  and  here  I stood 
in  the  presence  of  the  ‘ glass  of  fashion  and  the  mould  of  form,’  in  a garh 
scarcely  more  presentable  than  that  of  my  dream. 

“ I cannot  toil  how  I received  the  bow  of  the  elegant  Mr.  Howard — I 
take  it  for  granted  that  he  made  one;  my  face  grew  cold  and  moist,  and  I 
felt  certain  that  it  changed  to  the  sickly  water-gruel  hue  of  my  dress.  All 
I saw  was  a pair  of  daintily-shaped  boots,  smooth  and  shining  as  polished 


jet,  and  the  thought  struck  me  of  my  foot-garniture.  Never  was  a belle 
more  enraptured  with  an  imported  bonnet  or  mantilla  than  I was  mortified 
at  my  thick  shoes.  If  I had  had  on  another  gown,  one  of  usual  length, 
they  would  have  been  hidden  from  view,  but  at  one  time  I had  on  that 
and  dress  those  shoes.  With  his  accustomed  want  of  tact,  my  husband 
plunged  me  more  deeply  into  the  calamity 

“ ‘ Will  you  excuse  me  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  Mr.  Howard?’  said 
he;  ‘I  have  an  engagement  for  that  time.  As  soon  as  possible  I shall 
keep  my  appointment  with  you.  Meanwhile  Mrs.  Allanby  will  entertain 
you.’ 

“ Had  Mr.  Howard  possessed  merely  a moderate  portion  of  the  quality 
so  totally  lacking  in  my  better  half,  he  would,  on  observing  my  confusion, 
which  he  could  not  fail  to  observe,  have  made  an  excuse  for  withdrawing 
also.  But  Mr.  Howard  was  the  perfection  of  that  charm  of  social  inter- 
course. He  kept  his  place,  determined  to  convince  me  that  he  had  noticed 
neither  my  dress  nor  its  consequences,  and  opened  a conversation  so 
adroitly,  and  carried  it  on  so  gracefully,  that  he  soon  made  room  in  my 
labyrinth  of  perplexity  for  a considerable  quantity  of  admiration  and 
wonder,  if  not  exactly  of  composure.  He  seemed  to  regard  me  as  ‘ all 
face.’  He  never  once  looked  at  either  my  brogans  or  my  dress,  but  fixed 
his  eyes  on  my  countenance,  turned  them  straight  from  it  to  Mrs.  Sanderly 
— for  the  old  lady,  whom  I almost  forgot,  had  been  previously  introduced 
to  him— and  when  done  with  a remark  to  or  from  her,  back  to  my  face 
again.  If  any  other  young  man  had  looked  at  me  with  so  much  empresse- 
ment,  I don’t  know  what  I should  have  done — made  my  husband  call  him 
out,  perhaps;  but  in  Mr.  Howard  it  was  not  only  unobjectionable  -it  was 
delightful! 

“ My  husband  returned,  and  went  away  again,  taking  Mr.  Howard  with 
him — but  farther  of  that  young  gentleman,  par  parenthese.  In  his  genuine 
politeness,  his  kind-hearted  solicitude  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure  in 
me,  that  I had  comported  myself  so  agreeably  as  to  be  worth  a farther 
acquaintance,  he  called  in  a few  days  on  me,  ‘ myself,’  and  sending  in  his 
name,  thus  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  retrieve  the  disgrace  my  appearance 
had  sustained  through  that  cheap  dress.  I’ll  not  forget  you  for  it,  Mr. 
Howard.  Snail  I raise  you  an  army  of  clients  against  you  shall  have 
finished  your  law  studies?  Shall  I bespeak  a pretty  wife  for  you, or  a rich 
one?  I am  of  a grateful  nature,  and  what  shall  I do  to  show  it? 

“ The  moment  the  two  gentlemen  had  disappeared,  the  excitement 
caused  by  the  recent  conversation  subsided,  and  covering  my  burning  face 
with  my  hands,  I exclaimed  to  Mrs.  Sanderly — ‘Was  there  ever  anything 
so  provoking?  To  think  of  my  running  into  the  room  before  such  a 
stranger  as  Mr.  Howard  in  such  a dress!  In  my  eagerness  to  receive  you, 
my  dear  Mrs.  Sanderly •’ 

“ ‘ But  you  had  already  appeared  in  the  presence  of  your  husband  in 
that  dress?’  interposed  the  old  lady,  with  portentous  gravity. 

“ I understood  it,  yet  I returned  the  very  answer  1 should  have  avoided. 

‘ Oh,  yes ; but  one  does  not  mind  one’s  husband.’ 

“ ‘ I beg  pardon,  my  dear;  you  have  taken  an  erroneous  view  of  a very 
important  subject.  No  woman  should  present  herself  before  her  husband 
in  a deshabille  which  would  cause  her  to  blush  if  seen  in  it  by  any  other 
man.  The  continuance  of  affection  depends  upon  a strict  attention  to 
what  may  be  trifles  in  themselves ’ 

“ ‘ You  mistake  my  husband,  Mrs.  Sanderly,’  said  I,  interrupting  in  my 
turn;  ‘ entirely  mistake  him,  if  you  suppose  I should  suffer  in  his  regard 
simply  for  wearing  an  unbecoming  dress.’ 

“ There  was  now  a fair  opening  for  a discussion.  Mrs.  Sanderly  talked 
well,  and  like  most  people  who  possess  the  power,  she  also  possessed  the 
will.  The  subject  was  sufficiently  didactic  to  afford  scope  for  her  peculiar 
elocution,  and  she  canvassed  it  in  all  its  ramifications.  When  it  was 
exhausted,  she  was  too  much  exhilarated  with  the  unrestrained  exercise  of 
her  ability  to  stop  with  it.  She  imagined  new  premises,  reasoned  upon 
them,  quoted  Hannah  More,  Mrs.  Chapone,  and  a long  list  of  female 
worthies  of  the  last  generation,  to  support  her  opinions,  and  arrived  at 
conclusions  which  I could  not  perceive  had  any  bearing  upon  me  or  my 
concerns.  At  first  I had  tried  to  defend  myself,  and  then  to  argue  a little, 
but  I was  no  match  for  her.  I began  to  feel  rather  sulky,  then  I felt  so 
outright,  and  very  dignified  withal.  I had  always  regarded  Mrs.  Sanderly 
as  a very  charming  old  lady,  abating  her  being  a little  dictatorial;  but  now 
I resolved  I would  submit  no  more  to  her  harangues — I would  now  punish 
her  for  this. 

“ ‘ I’ll  not  show  her  my  children,’  resolved  I,  ‘ though  she  always  expects 
it.  I’ll  not  have  little  Petkin  brought  in  to  amuse  her  with  her  new 
attainments  in  chattering  and  sauciness;  I’ll  not  take  her  into  the. nursery 
to  see  the  baby,  though  he  has  cut  two  little  white  teeth  and  added  a new 
roll  to  his  double  chin  since  she  was  here  last.  I’ll  not  hand  her  any  cake, 
though  there’s  a basket  full  on  the  sideboard.’  In  this  last  determination 
I relented,  but  not  in  the  others. 

“ Thoroughly  out  of  humour,  as  soon  as  Mrs.  Sanderly  had  taken  leave, 
I hurried  into  the  study,  to  which  my  husband  had  returned — I mean  as 
soon  after  as  I could  change  my  dress. 

“ ‘ Would  not  Mrs.  Sanderly  stay  to  dinner  with  you?’  he  inquired. 

“ ‘ She  talked  so  fast  I did  not  get  a chance  to  invite  her,’  I replied. 

“‘You  never  before  hesitated  to  break  in  upon  her  talk  for  a moment, 
that  you  might  enjoy  it  the  longer,’  observed  he. 

‘ Perhaps,  if  her  subject  had  been  more  agreeable,  I should  have  wished 
a continuation  of  it,  but  all  she  said  was  designed  to  convince  me  that 
you  would  grow  careless  about  me  if  I wore  a dress  unbecoming  to  my 
figure  and  complexion-— that  is,  the  dress  I wore  this  morning.  A fine 
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story,  that  a man  should  become  indifferent  because  his  wife  thought  it 
advisable  to  wear  a faded  dress  through  motives  of  economy.’ 

“ 4 No  danger  of  me,  my  dear;  I honour  such  motives; — even  when  they  j 
are  carried  too  far,  I can  respect  them  as  failings  that  “lean  to  virtue’s  J 
side.”  ’ He  had  an  octavo  up  before  his  face,  but  I could  see  by  his  eyes  i 
glancing  above  the  edges  that  he  was  laughing. 

“ ‘ Why  did  you  not  send  me  word  that  Mr.  Howard  was  in  the  room  ?’ 

I demanded,  trying  to  speak  calmly.  ‘ You  might  have  known  that  I would 
not  like  to  appear  before  him  in  that  shabby,  unbecoming  dress.’ 

44  4 Unbecoming!  I did  not  know  it  was  unbecoming;  you  seemed  td 
like  it  yourself,  and,  of  course,  I did.  Besides,  why  need  an  old  married 
woman  care  for  a young  fellow  like  Howard?’ 

“ ‘ Old,  indeed!’  said  I;  and  as  he  only  laughed,  continued — ‘ It  was  your 
fault,  or  I never  would  have  bought  that  dress.  If,  on  some  previous 
occasion,  you  had  remonstrated  with  me  about  buying  bargains,  or  even 
had  repeated  the  proverb  that  “ cheap  goods  are  often  the  dearest  in  the 
end,”  I might  have  been  more  cautious.’ 

‘“Perhaps  so;  but  pray,  my  dear,  let  us  drop  the  subject;  I am  very 
busy  thinking,  and,  besides,  your  dress  is  no  concern  of  mine.’ 

“ ‘ As  much  as  to  say  that  my  vexations  and  mortifications  are  of  no 
consequence  to  you.  How  would  you  take  it  if  I should  be  equally  in- 
different to  yours?  Is  this  the  way  to  bear  each  other’s  burthens?’ 

“ 4 Bear  each  other’s  burthens?  You  don’t  want  me,  Mary,  to  wear  your 

frocks,  and— and — and ’ 

“ ‘ Pshaw!’ 

“ I had  had  enough  of  my  cheap  dress  for  my  own  wear,  and  secretly 
longed  for  an  opportunity  to  get  it  off  my  hands.  In  a short  time  a good  one 
presented  itself,  as  I supposed.  A poor  woman,  to  whom  I sometimes 
afforded  assistance,  called  to  keep  herself  in  my  memory.  I thought  of 
giving  her  my  dress,  and  sent  the  housemaid  to  bring  it  from  my  chamber. 
The  girl  obeyed  with  alacrity ; for,  as  I had  seen,  she  and  her  coadjutors 
had  been  eyeing  it  askance,  afraid  that  it  might  be  offered  to  them.  My 
poor  woman  looked  at  it  anxiously,  coloured  a little,  hemmed,  and  said, 
hesitatingly,  ‘ I beg  pardon,  ma’am;  I hope  you  won’t  be  displeased;  I 
know  you’ll  think  beggars  mustn’t  be  choosers — to  be  sure,  I am  no  beggar, 
though  I hope  I am  thankful  for  what  is  given  to  me — but  I never  take 
what  I can’t  make  use  of,  for  fear  I might  be  wronging  some  one  that 
could.  If  the  gown  was  only  an  old  fi’penny  bit  calico,  so  that  I could 
wear  it,  I’d  be  glad  enough  to  get  it,  dear  knows;  but  this  one,  on  account 
of  the  cut-off  flounce,  I could  neither  alter  nor  wear  as  it  is.  I like  to  look 
honest,  poor  as  I am ; and  it  gives  a poor  woman  a suspicious  look  to  be 
seen  in  flounces  and  such  like  finery.’ 

“ I could  not  gainsay  this.  The  objection  was  a valid  one,  and  I had  no 
disposition  to  find  fault  with  my  thoughtful  pensioner  for  her  self-respect. 
So  the  dress  was  remanded  to  my  wardrobe. 

“ 4 An  old-clothes  man  wants  to  see  you,  ma’am,’  said  a servant,  a few 
days  after.  4 1 told  him  you  never  had  dealings  with  his  kind  of  people, 
but  he  is  more  persevering  than  the  rest — he  will  come  in.’ 

44  4 Let  him  come,  then,’  said  I.  The  happy  idea  had  struck  me  that 
I might  trade  off  the  garment  which  nobody  seemed  willing  to  take  as  a 
gift. 

44  4 Any  old  clothes  to-day,  mum?’  said  the  man,  setting  a couple  of  large 
baskets  on  the  parlour  floor ; 4 I’ll  take  anything — hats,  bonnets,  coats, 
cloaks,  boots,  shoes,  men’s,  women’s,  or  children’s  clothes.  I’m  a fair  trader 
— always  give  bargains  to  the  ladies.’ 

44 1 would  not  ring  for  one  of  the  servants,  for  I did  not  wish  any  of  them 
to  witness  a business  transaction  of  which  I felt  a little  ashamed  in  pro- 
spective, so  I ran  myself  up  stairs  for  the  dress.  I had  half  a notion  to 
take  down  my  gardening  boots  with  it ; but  in  consideration  of  their  donor 
I left  them,  though  reluctantly,  behind. 

44  When  I returned  to  the  parlour,  the  man  was  standing,  as  if  waiting 
patiently,  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets.  4 This 
is  all  I have  for  you,’  said  I;  4 there  are  too  many  demands  for  cast-off 
clothing  from  the  poor  ever  to  leave  me  with  many.’ 

44  He  took  the  dress  to  the  window,  held  it  up  to  the  light  to  look 
through  it,  turned  it  upside  down  and  inside  out,  ran  his  hand  through  the 
sleeves,  and  examined  even  the  hooks  and  eyes,  whistling,  in  low,  discor- 
dant notes,  all  the  time.  Meanwhile  I sat  on  the  sofa,  glancing  ever  and 
anon  at  his  baskets,  the  contents  of  which,  chiefly,  were  paltry  mantel 
vases  and  mugs  of  painted  German  glass;  clumsy  blue,  green,  and  yellow 
salt-cellars ; glass  and  crockery  pitchers,  the  first  out  of  shape,  the  others 
blotted  in  the  printing,  with  other  things  of  similar  value,  or  want  of  value. 
There  was,  however,  among  them,  a small  glass  salver,  which  I thought 
would  be  a desirable  acquisition.  I needed  one  of  the  kind,  and  felt 
willing  that  my  dress  should  purchase  this. 

44  At  length  the  man  drew  near,  and  elevating  his  under  lip  almost  to 
his  nose,  in  proof  of  his  profound  reflections  on  the  subject,  he  said,  deli- 
berately— ‘I’ll  tell  you  what  I can  do,  mum;  I can  give  you  this  for  the 
gown — a nice  mantle  ornament,  white  and  gold;  rale  chany,  upon  my 
word,’ 

“‘China — real  china!’  I almost  screamed,  between  laughter  and  sur- 
prise; 4 a German  glass  mug  for  my  dress?  Why,  I can  get  one  anywhere 
for  a shilling.’ 

44  4 You  couldn’t  think  mum,  of  asking  more,  surely,  for  that  gown?’ 

“ 4 1 shouldn’t  know  what  to  do  with  such  a paltry  concern  if  I owned  it,’ 
said  I. 

“ ‘ Then,  mum,  what  do  you  say  to  this  pitcher?’  taking  up  a quart  vessel 
of  common  blue  and  white  ware. 


44 1 heard  my  husband  in  his  office,  and  grew  nervous  at  the  thought  of 
his  detecting  me  at  this  chaffering.  4 I’ll  tell  you  what  I’ll  do,’  said  I; 
4 I’ll  take  this  little  salver  for  the  dress,  and  the  exchange  will  be  tolerably 
fair.’ 

“ 4 This  salver — this  elegant  salver,’  he  exclaimed,  with  a disagreeable 
laugh  of  derision;  4 Why,  this  salver  is  worth  three  such  gowns.’ 

“‘Very  well,  then,  you  may  go.’  He  took  me  at  my  word  and  was 
going,  when  my  eye  fell  upon  a fancy  inkstand,  which  had  the  one  attrac- 
tion of  really  being  china.’  4 Stay,’  I called;  4 there  is  an  inkstand  here  that 
I might  make  use  of; — I would  not  care  to  take  it,  and  let  the  dress  go.’ 
44  It  was  an  agreement,  and  the  inkstand  was  duly  placed  on  the  centre- 
table. 

44  The  outer  door  had  just  closed  after  my  departed  dress,  when  my  lord 
and  master  joined  me.  4 Have  you  had  visitors?’  said  he.  4 1 thought  I 
heard  persons  talking  with  you.’ 

44  4 Only  an  old-clothes  man,’  returned  I. 

“‘Indeed!  Hasn’t  it  always  been  a rule  with  you  not  to  admit  such 
gentry?’ 

“ 4 Y — es;  but,  to  confess  the  truth,  my  dear,  I wished  to  get  my  cheap 
dress  off  my  hands.  It  had  become  an  eye-sore  to  me.  The  servants 
would  not  have  thanked  me  for  it  if  I had  offered  it  to  them;  it  was  refused 
as  a donation  by  a poor  woman,  and  an  old-clothes  man  was  my  only 
resource.’ 

44  He  was  standing  by  the  centre-table,  and  with  a look  of  mingled 
curiosity  and  diversion,  he  took  up  my  inkstand.  4 1 need  not  ask  if  this  is 
the  fruits  of  your  negociation,’  said  he.  4 1 congratulate  you  on  your 
success.  A toy  for  Petkin,  it  seems.  Did  you  forget,  my  dear,  that  she 
would  break  it,  to  atoms  the  moment  she  should  get  it  into  her  hands?’ 

4 4 A toy  for  Petkin,  indeed!  Do  you  think  I would  have  given  my 
dress  for  a toy  ? It  is  a china  inkstand — a horse-head  inkstand.’ 

44  4 Why,  so  it  is  a horse-head  inkstand!’  and  he  broke  forth  into  an  im- 
moderate laugh;  so  it  is,  upon  my  word.  A tasteful  ornament  for  a lady’s 
table ! However,  nobody  will  know  it  to  be  a representation  of  a horse’s 
head  unless  you  point  out  the  resemblance.’ 

44  4 1 insist  upon  it,  it  is  a very  well  executed  horse’s  head,’  said  I;  4 it  is 
as  spirited  as  any  such  design  could  be  in  china.’ 

44  4 If  you  were  not  a lady  and  my  wife,’  and  he  continued  laughing,  4 1 
should  say  that  the  ears  ought  to  be  a little  longer  to  serve  as  appropriate 
monuments  of  the  occasion.  To  speak  seriously,  Mary,  where  do  you 
insert  the  pen?’ 

44  4 In  the  eyes,  I suppose.’ 

44  4 But  the  eyes  are  too  small;  you  could  scarcely  get  a darning  needle 
into  them;  and  even  if  you  could,  you  do  not  write  with  darning  needles.’ 
44  4 Then  in  the  ears,’  returned  I,  looking  more  closely  than  I had  done 
at  the  inkstand. 

“ 4 Now,  will  you  not  confess  to  a sacrifice  of  taste?’  resumed  he.  4 Will 
it  not  excite  unpleasant  associations,  such  as  the  impaling  of  a poor  animal 
by  running  a sharp  instrument  into  his  ear?  But  I perceive,  on  examin- 
ing the  thing,  that  your  imagination  will  never  be  painfully  disturbed 
by  it — unless,  indeed,  you  give  me  permission  to  break  a hole  in  the 
head.  There  is  no  place  either  for  putting  in  ink  or  taking  it  out.’  He 
was  right. 

44  But  iny  good  man  saw  that  I would  relish  no  more  joking  on  the 
subject — -anything  in  any  way  connected  with  that  dress  touched  my  sensi- 
bility— and  looking  about  the  table,  he  asked — 4 Is  myr  penknife  here?  I 
lent  it  to  you  yesterday,  you  may  remember.’ 

44  He  had  done  so,  and  I had  left  it  on  the  table.  We  both  looked  for  it 
among  the  books  and  magazines,  but  looked  in  vain. 

44  4 Were  you  writing?’ said  he.  4 Your  silver  case  of  seals  is  not  here. 
You  may>'  have  put  them  away  together.’ 

44  4 I did  not;  I saw  them  both  here  this  morning,  and  my  gold  pen  with 
them.  It  is  very  strange ; I never  left  the  room  except  for  a minute  or 
two,  since.’ 

44  4 It  is  strange,’  said  he;  4 for,  during  that  minute  or  two,  could  any 
improper  person  have  got  in?’ 

44  4 Now  that  I think  of  it,’  I faltered,  4 when  I left  the  room  it  was  to 
bring  down  my  dress,  and  the  old-clothes  man  was  here  in  the  meantime. 

44  4 Really,  my  dear,’  concluded  my  husband,  4 that  dress  was  a bargain ; 
and  I dare  say  the  old- clothes  man  thinks  it  one  also.’  ” A.  M.  F.  A. 


WOMAN’S  FAITH  ; OR,  BLANCHE  DE  VALMY. 


Chapter  Xn. 

Do  foul  misdeeds  of  former  times 

Wring  with  remorse  thy  guilty  breast  ? 

And  ghosts  of  unforgiven  crimes 

Murder  thy  rest  ? 

Lash'd  by  the  furies  of  the  mind, 

From  wrath  and  vengeance  would’ st  thou  flee  f 

Ah  ! think  not,  hope  not,  fool  1 to  find 

A friend  in  me. — The  G rave. 

It  was  the  solemn  hour  of  midnight.  Oh!  what  a charm  is  there  in  that 
silent  period,  when  man  can  undisturbedly  commune  with  his  own  mind- 
recall  all  the  past  actions  of  his  life;  and  at  their  memory,  perhaps,  he  will 
shed  tears  of  repentance  over  some,  while  others  will  light  up  his  features 
with  joy. 
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“Night  is  the  time  for  thought” — to  dwell  then  upon  our  childhood’s 
days,  and  silently  to  follow  and  trace  our  footsteps  onward,  step  by  step, 
till  manhood  crowned  all  our  wishes  and  desires.  Manhood!  how  that 
word  for  ever  dwelt  upon  our  boyish  mind!  What  bright  dreams  did  we 
picture  would  be  found  when  we  arrived  at  that  long  wished  for  goal! 
And  have  they  been  realised?  Alas!  no;  the  joyous  landscape  has  been 
too  often  overshadowed  ere  it  has  wrell  dawned;  and  we  have  found  thorns 
where  all  appeared  lovely  flowers.  We  forgot  that  manhood  would  bring 
with  it  trials,  cares,  anxieties,  and  bitterness.  Ah!  what  would  be  our 
choice  now? 

“ Night  is  the  time  for  death.”  In  that  silent  hour  the  mind  is  calm; 
all  around  is  more  suited  for  the  solemn  departure  of  the  soul  into  those 
etherial  realms,  there  to  await  that  awful  day  “ when  time  shall  be  no 
more.”  It  may  already  have  cast  its  sombre  hue  upon  us;  we  may  have 
lost  some  dear  object  on  which  our  thoughts  will  dwell  even  now.  It  may 
have  been  at  this  hour,  too,  that  death  may  have  taken  from  us  an  affec- 
tionate wife;  or,  with  its  cold,  chilling  hand,  snatched  away  her  dying 
legacy — an  only  child.  Remorseless  death!  After  watching  its  infantine 
features  till  we  could  picture  there  the  image  of  the  departed  saint;  and 
then — ah!  it  brings  with  it  a withering  blight — it  sears  our  heart,  and 
overthrows  all  our  joys,  till  we  learn  in  meekness  to  kneel,  and,  in  a 
humble  voice,  exclaim,  “ Father,  thy  will  be  done!” 

It  was  midnight.  The  apartments  which  the  Count  de  Valmy  occupied 
himself  were  situated  in  a distant  part  of  the  mansion,  remote  from  all; 
and  there  had  he  passed  hours,  days,  months,  nay,  even  years,  in  solitude 
and  dread.  None  dared  approach  his  chamber  save  his  priest  and  con- 
fessor; and  he  found  materials  enough  in  the  count’s  confessions  to  inflict 
upon  him  a deep  and  heavy  penance,  which  his  victim  bore  with  patience; 
and  though  at  times  alarmed — for  a weighty  secret  had  he  confided  to  the 
father — he  would  still  mock  and  sneer,  laugh,  and  be  deluded  again. 

Strange  infatuation!  deceitful  mockery!  Men  to  punish,  men  to  pardon 
the  sins  committed  against  their  Creator?  Aye,  behold  how  they  torture 
their  victims,  till  death  seems  a relief  which  they  covet!  They  scourge 
them  cruelly — denounce  against  their  superstitions  the  thunders  of  the 
church — threaten  them  with  all  the  hopeless  horrors  of  purgatory ; and 
then,  on  their  death-bed,  do  they  still  hold  forward  a last  hope — wave  the 
banner  of  pardon  before  their  closing  eyes,  with  “ Gold!  gold!  gold!”  em- 
blazoned thereon,  that  masses  for  his  departed  soul  to  be  redeemed  out  of 
that  awful  place But,  enough! 

The  Count  de  Valmy,  with  contracted  brow,  was  pacing  his  chamber 
with  wild  and  passionate  steps.  A silver  lamp  was  on  a small  table,  and 
another  in  a niche  of  the  wall,  revealing  an  ebony  cross,  surrounded  by  a 
crown  of  thorns  which  adorned  it.  The  count  had  just  knelt  before  the 
holy  symbol — not  with  a repentant  heart,  but  one  at  confusion  with 
itself;  and  though  torn  with  the  thought  of  some  crime,  yet  stubborn  and 
rebellious.  There  was  a gloominess,  nay,  a dreariness  in  the  apartment 
which  was  solemn  and  oppressive.  “Oh,  my  God!”  he  exclaimed,  fran- 
tically, “when  will  this  racking  torture  cease?  Must  it  last  for  ever? 
Must  this  intense  and  ceaseless  agony  be  ever  consuming  me?  Would 
that  I could  drown  the  past  in  oblivion,  and  close  my  brain  against  all  me- 
mory! Yet  it  will  not  be.  Three  and  twenty  years  gone  so  deadly! 
Every  hour  or  moment  but  brings  with  it  some  fresh  torture  to  my  fes- 
tered mind.  Would  that  death  could  ease  me!  But  no;  though  I sneer 
at  eternity — though  I laugh,  mock,  and  scorn  at  those  who  believe  in  it 
— still,  I know  not  what  it  is!  some  dread  arrests  my  hand  as  the  poniard 
is  lifted  to  my  heart.  The  scales  seem  to  fall,  and  I behold  hell  yawning 
before  me,  and  she  pointing  to  me,  upbraiding  me,  cursing  me;  and  ho — 
metbinksl  see  him  now  !■ — the  blood  trickling  from  his  heart.  Ah!  he  clasps 

my  throat  with  his  blood-stained  hands! — he Ah!  I cannot  breathe! 

Release  me!  I am  choking — dying!  Ah!  may  my  curses  light  upon 
you — may  you  be  blasted  with  agony  like  mine;  and — oh!  my  brain!  it 
reels.  I am  mad — mad — mad!”  The  count,  in  a convulsive  throe  of  an- 
guish, suddenly  fell  insensible  to  the  ground,  where  he  lay  motionless  and 
still.  Save  the  slight  gasp  which  now  and  then  broke  from  him,  it  was 
the  only  signal  that  life  still  remained.  We  have  refrained  from  giving, in 
detail  the  actions  of  the  count’s  past  life;  for  who  could  paint  the  terrors 
of  a guilty  mind— one  ceaseless,  interminable,  and  galling  agony?  It  is 
for  ever  near — hovers  wildly  over  their  heads;  and,  with  the  force  of  a 
thunderbolt,  dashes  every  fabric  of  fancy  to  ruins.  Will  pleasure’s  gay, 
smiling  dream,  with  its  varied  landscape,  ever  dissipate  it?  No.  Wine? 
Like  a demon,  it  will  mount  the  brain — will  fire  the  spirits  with  more 
than  mortal  energy.  But  still,  for  all  that,  it  darts  like  the  light- 
ning’s flash  across  the  mind — still  then  will  it  haunt  thee.  Suddenly  will 
it  come— ere  the  smile  is  well  on  thy  lips,  tear  thine  heart  with  agony, 
and  blanch  thy  cheek  with  misery.  It  rests  not  here;  for  when  slumber 
has  closed  the  eyelids  with  its  leaden  pinions,  and  memory  seems  to  sink 
for  a moment  into  oblivion,  there  will  some  dream  picture  it  before  thee, 
and  thou  wilt  start  and  awake.  It  is  no  delusion ; for  through  thy  life 
will  it  follow  thee — it  will  rise  up  against  thee  to  thine  eternal  condemna- 
tion. Thou  wilt  find  it  an  awful  anguish  upon  earth;  yet  how  vastly  will  it 
fall  short  of  the  miseries  endured  in  that  spot,  “ where  the  worm  dieth  not, 
and  the  fire  is  not  quenched.” 

The  Count  de  Valmy,  after  a short  space,  arose;  and  his  bloodless 
cheek  and  quivering  lips  shewed  too  plainly  the  mental  agony  he  had  suf- 
fered. It  was  a fearful  sight  to  gaze  upon  him — his  sunken  cheek,  his 
bloodshot  eyes,  and  his  gray  hairs.  Ah ! they  told  a tale  that  would  have 
found  its  way  to  every  heart.  He  rushed  forward,  exclaiming,  “ Heath 
aha' t end  this!’'  His  hand  was  fliyeady  on  9 lofidetj  pistol,  his  finger  qp 


the  fatal  trigger;  and  in  another  second  he  was  startled  by  a sudden  noise. 
The  weapon  dropped  from  his  grasp — a violent  tremor  overtook  him. 
He  reached  the  couch,  and  then  sank  apparently  into  imbecility.  Sleep 
gradually  stole  upon  him—  a restless,  unquiet  slumber.  Oh ! how  different 
from  the  calm  and  happy  sleep  of  a young  babe!  so  peaceful,  that  heaven 
seems  to  smile  upon  its  youthful  protege,  and  tint  it  with  its  forthcoming 
beam  of  serenity  and  gladness.  IIow  long  and  how  often  could  we  gaze 
upon  such  a scene!  What  a moral  lesson  does  it  convey  to  the  mind  of 
every  thinking  being!  How  often  has  a child  been  held  forward  as  an 
example  of  purity  and  innocence!  We  have  even  envied  an  infant,  when, 
in  some  melancholy  mood,  we  have  compared  it  to  ourselves,  and  have 
seen  its  playful  gambols,  or  listened  to  its  childish  prattle,  and  watched  the 
first  dawning  of  an  intellectual  mind,  and  beheld  it  as  it  expanded  in  all 
its  beauty  and  wonderful  minuteness — to  follow,  it  still  further,  to  see  it 
launch  its  frail  bark  upon  the  sea  of  care  and  trouble  of  this  world.  And 
if  thou  art  a parent,  dear  reader,  thou  knowest  full  wrell  with  what 
anxiety,  yet  withal  mixed  with  so  much  pleasure,  thou  viewest  the  tiny 
bark  as  it  is  buffeted  to  and  fro  upon  its  rude  billows.  Dashed  forward 
with  its  torrent,  thou  strainest  every  nerve  to  watch  the  quicksands  and 
breakers,  that  it  founders  not.  Thy  friendly  voice  guides  them;  and 
heaven,  perhaps,  spares  thee  to  see  the  consummation  of  thy  wishes— the 
reward  of  thy  fears  and  anxieties!  They  arrive  safely  at  the  much  wished 
for  haven — they  ride  there  free  from  all  woe.  Then  thou  layest  down  and 
sleepest  in  peace — “ the  sleep  that  knows  no  waking,”  save  on  an  eternal 
shore,  where  the  dear  objects  again  welcome  thee,  and  happiness  and  joy 
are  thy  portion  for  ever. 

To  return  to  our  tale.  The  sudden  starts  which  shook  the  frame  of  the 
Count  de  Valmy,  the  clenching  of  his  hand,  and  the  tight  compression  of 
his  lips,  showed  a far  different  and  unenviable  state  of  feeling.  Behold 
the  contrast!  He  dreamt — dreamt  of  the  past.  All  appeared  vividly  be- 
fore him.  His  boyhood’s  dream  was  sweet — it  was  innocent — soon  past; 
and  then  a fair  girl  floated  before  him,  so  confiding,  so  pure ! Could  they 
not  be  happy?  Alas!  he  turns  his  head,  and  a young  child  is  now  nestled  in 
those  arms — now  sleeping  upon  that  maternal  bosom.  For  a few  moments 
he  gazes  upon  them.  A father’s  blessing  rises  to  his  lips,  yet  he  cannot 
speak.  He  tries;  but  in  vain — a strangling  sensation  comes  over  him. 
He  snatches  a dagger  from  his  breast,  and  plunges  it  into  some  hidden 
heart.  A body  falls — some  demons  echo  in  his  ear  “ Murderer!  ” He 
rushes  wildly  away;  still  that  word  follows  him,  till  he  arrives  at  a deep 
precipice,  and  then  it  ceases.  He  tries  in  vain  to  prevent  his  destruction; 
some  hidden  povver  urges  him  onward,  and  he  takes  the  fatal  plunge.  He 
is  lost — lost  for  ever!  He  starts- — he  awakes;  but,  alas!  the  next  moment 
is  his  last.  A poniard  is  dashed  to  his  heart.  Ho  strains  his  glazed  eye- 
balls; but  sees  only  some  indistinct  object.  One  fearful  gasp — the  soul  is 
rent  from  the  body,  and  the  murderer  dies — dies  by  the  hand  of  his  own 
son! 

It  was  no  fancied  noise  the  wretched  count  heard  for  a short  time  after 
he  slept.  A sliding  panel  opened,  and  the  enraged  and  infuriated  St. 
Pierre  stepped  into  the  room.  True,  the  old  man  slept,  and  Ferdinand 
paused.  Thrice  did  he  lift  his  hand  to  strike  the  fatal  blow.  Thrice  did 
it  fall,  too,  by  his  side.  But  the  demon  at  last  lashed  his  soul  to  fury.  Ilis 
injuries,  his  oath,  his  revenge,  were  fully  atoned  and  completed  in  that  last 
stroke.  He  became  a parricide— a foul  parricide;  and  the  mumbled  curse 
of  a dying  father  rang  in  his  ears,  and  the  demoniacal  laugh  of  his  tempter 
echoed  through  his  brain.  All  the  human  feelings  of  his  breast  were 
tainted,  his  mind  wa3  corrupted,  his  thoughts  were  poisoned;  and  his 
actions  became  like  one  who,  having  lost  all  hope  in  this  world,  sinks 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  vortex  of  crime,  regardless  of  the  eternal  tor- 
ments which  await  him  in  the  next. 

After  the  last  awful  groan  of  his  father,  St.  Pierre  stood  irresolute.  Not 
one  pang  of  remorse  quivered  in  his  breast.  He  had  done  the  deed,  let 
what  would  follow.  He  was  prepared  to  suffer  now  his  tainted  name  was 
revenged,  his  mother’s  dishonour  atoned,  and  all  his  injuries  washed  away 
by  the  blood  of  his  own  father. 

Snatching  a silver  lamp  from  the  bracket,  the  murderer  hastily  searched 
the  room,  which  though  of  small  dimensions,  bore  all  the  signs  of  a secret 
chamber.  A small  trap -door  appeared  in  one  corner  of  the  room,  while 
several  deposits  were  open,  the  count  forgetting  his  usual  care  in  shutting 
them.  He  lifted  the  trap,  and  having  particularly  noticed  its  situation, 
carefully  closed  it. 

He  then  proceeded  to  ransack  the  drawers.  Gold  and  jewels  were 
there  in  plenty;  he  touched  them  not,  as  if  he  would  not  stain  his  revenge 
by  such  a sordid  act.  He  was  about  closing  them,  when  his  eye  fell  upon 
a portrait.  It  was  of  a young  and  beautiful  girl,  who  held  in  her  hand  a 
small  rose,  and  whose  features  were  so  gentle  and  so  mild,  that  he  rivetted 
his  gaze  upon  them.  He  felt  soothed  and  calm,  and  trembling  turned  it, 
as  if  he  feared  to  read  the  name.  He  dreaded  the  action.  Ah!  a silent 
burst  of  feeling  proclaimed  his  thoughts  were  realized.  He  there  saw 
“ Lynda  Wharton,”  his  own  mother!  Oh,  how  could  such  beauty  fall! 
He  turned  his  eyes,  and  beheld  his  victim.  “Pshaw!”  he  exclaimed, 

“ why  do  I tarry  ?” 

He  hastily  deposited  the  miniature  in  his  bosom,  with  some  papers 
which  bore  reference  to  his  mother. 

“ Now,  Julian!”  ejaculated  he,  as  he  descended  the  secret  stair,  “ beware! 
thy  turn  is  near!  My  vengeance  shall  fall  on  all — on  all!  Ha!  ha!  ha!” 

Slowly  and  cautiously  did  he  descend,  and  scarcely  had  he  reached  the 
first  landing,  when  a sudden  thought  made  him  pause,  and  hastily  re- 
aseepd  agaiu  to  the  ohamhey  of  death,  He  passed  through  the  secret 
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panel,  and  in  a few  moments  returned,  with  a poniard,  and  some  slight 
mantle  or  garment  in  his  hand.  The  former  did  he,  without  hesitation, 
dip  in  the  blood  of  his  victim,  and  with  horrible  calmness,  did  he  lay  it  on 
the  couch  by  his  side,  and  then  unloosed  the  tightened  hand,  and  in  it 
placed  the  fragment  of  a mantle,  closing  over  it  the  death-stiffened  hand. 
A bitter  sneer  curled  his  lips  as  he  viewed  it  with  apparent  pleasure,  and 
then  echoed  his  thoughts. 

“Now  for  the  guards!  Julian,  thy  fate  is  fixed!  I forget  not  the 
wound  you  gave  me!  It  lies  deeply  smouldering  in  my  heart,  but  this  will 
revenge  all!” 

The  stair  descended  for  a great  depth  in  a perpendicular  line,  till  a 
rough  archway  and  passage  seemed  to  lead  to  the  light  again,  though  all 
was  dark  and  gloomy.  St.  Pierre  wended  his  way  till  the  plashing  of 
some  waterfall,  that  sounded  close  by,  startled  him.  He  then  cursed  his 
folly  in  not  providing  himself  with  a lamp,  but  soon  after  he  emerged  on 
an  open  strand,  near  which  a boat  was  fastened.  It  was  not  long  ere  it 
bounded  once  more  over  those  waters  that  had  so  often  conveyed  the  guilty 
count  to  the  lonely  cottage  which  we  have  before  introduced  to  the  reader. 
And  though  possessed  of  a wife,  still  the  blind  infatuation  drove  him 
onward,  till  it  ended  in  death,  repentance,  and  remorse. 

***** 

Julian  slept  soundly,  and  the  morning  was  far  spent  ere  he  awoke  to 
consciousness.  It  was  a bright,  sunshiny  day,  and  it  robbed  his  heart  of 
half  its  sadness,  soothed  his  sad  forebodings,  and  with  a cheerful  spirit  did 
he  thread  his  way  to  his  father’s  chamber,  and,  with  a playful  knock  at  the 
door,  did  he  anxiously  await  with  beating  heart  the  expected  summons. 
He  fancied  he  heard  the  word  “Enter!”  and  entered  accordingly.  The 
curtains  were  drawn  around  the  bed,  and  he  cautiously  drew  one  back. 
He  started  with  surprise.  Some  forebodings  of  terror  crept  over  him. 
The  bed  was  unruffled.  What  could  it  mean?  The  private  chamber  of 
the  count  communicated  from  this  apartment.  Might  he  not  be  there? 
His  hand  was  on  the  latch.  It  trembled  violently.  Scarcely  had  he 
strength  to  turn  it,  for  an  agitation  so  intense  came  suddenly  over  him, 
and  he  barely  could  support  himself.  He,  however,  entered,  and  there  the 
awful  sight  met  his  view.  Could  it  be  real,  or  had  some  evil  spirit  conjured 
it  up,  to  terrify  his  quivering  soul?  No,  it  was  no  dream!  Dead!  cold! 
murdered!  and  by  whom?  What  an  overwhelming  agony  deluged  his 
brain,  as  he  thus  beheld  this  terrible  reality.  The  blood  forsook  his 
cheek,  and  he,  partly  borne  up  by  his  own  natural  feelings,  advanced  to 
where  the  body  lay.  Ah!  a poniard  near  his  breast!  “ It  is  mine!”  ex- 
claimed he,  in  a voice  of  anguish,  as  he  took  up  the  fatal  weapon  and 
examined  it.  “It  is  mine!  Oh,  God!  I shall  be  suspected!" 

Scarcely  had  he  uttered  these  words,  when  the  guards  entered  the 
chamber,  and  the  captain  stepped  forward,  saying,  “Julian  de  Valmy,  you 
are  my  prisoner!” 

Julian  started  at  the  words,  and  furiously  asked,  “ Fool!  for  what?” 

“ For  the  murder  of  your  own  father!”  returned  the  other  calmly. 

“Pshaw!”  ejaculated  De  Valmy,  “let  me  pass!”  He  unsheathed  his 
weapon  as  he  spoke.  “At  your  peril,  oppose  me!” 

“It  is  useless,”  replied  the  captain;  “guards,  behold  your  prisoner! 
Seize  him!  and  then  to  Venice!”, 

Chapter  XIII. 

Oh,  what  a change  ! 

From  dag  to  night,  from  gladness  to  despair. 

Fat  no,  not  despair.  My  soul  triumphantly  will  rise. 

He  supports  me  still.” — The  Fate  of  Man. 

After  a long  and  tedious  journey,  Julian  arrived  at  his  destination, 
weary  and  sorrowful.  A small  square  cell,  with  a small  bench  of  stone 
for  repose,  was  all  the  prospect  before  him.  He  entered,  and  his  heart 
sickened  at  the  thought  that,  guiltless  as  he  was,  he  should  be  treated  with 
all  the  ignominy  of  crime.  All  his  pleadings,  all  his  entreaties  fell  as 
senseless  on  the  ears  of  his  arresters  as  if  he  had  spoken  to  the  rock 
itself.  He  was  now  a prisoner.  Strange  revolution!  A few  hours  before 
all  the  gay  dreams  of  life  floated  so  sweetly,  so  intoxicatingly  around 
his  young  bead!  The  bright  flowers  of  joy  all  sparkled  to  his  view. 
He  had  stretched  forth  his  hand  to  pluck  them — lo!  they  eluded  his 
grasp — they  vanished  away.  And  now  he  beheld  blank  and  dreary 
walls  where  his  imagination  lately  roamed  amongst  the  choicest  palaces. 
Misery  had  sprung  up  ere  he  had  well  tasted  of  joy — life’s  chalice  had 
been  poisoned ; and  he  had  drank  its  contents,  even  to  the  very  dregs.  A 
prisoner!  Dispirited  and  almost  heart  broken,  did  he  cast  himself  on  the 
rough  stone  bench,  and  there  alone  (save  the  watching  eye  of  Heaven)  did 
the  embittered  torrent  of  his  thoughts  pour  through  every  cranny  of  his 
brain;  their  impetuosity,  their  wildness  overwhelmed  him,  and  racked  him 
to  torture.  It  was  a painful  moment.  Willingly  would  he  then  have 
closed  his  eyes  in  death,  so  galling,  so  awful  was  the  retrospection.  That 
deep  spring  of  agony  had  found  vent  whose  waters  leave  a searing  and 
blighting  touch  behind  them.  His  heart  was  withering.  Was  it  a punish- 
ment from  Heaven,  to  remind  him  of  his  duty?  He  thought  so;  for  the 
next  moment  did  he  kneel  in  penitence,  and  pouring  forth  the  feelings  of 
his  heart,  unbosomed  his  whole  soul  to  his  heavenly  Father.  Ah!  there 
he  found  an  ear  ready  to  listen — a friend  that  would  sympathise  in  all 
his  woes.  He  prayed  for  submission  to  his  almighty  will;  and  the  heart 
that  was  ready  to  burst  with  its  accumulation  of  miseries  found  relief  in 
tears.  He  wept;  and  as  the  tears  flowed  quickly  in  succession  down  his 
cheeks  a calmer  and  a happier  state  of  mind  followed,  and  he  arose  up-  I 


borne  and  supported  by  his  consciousness  of  innocence.  Yet  he  still  wept, 
for  he  again  recalled  to  his  mind  the  awd'ul  spectacle  of  the  past  day— his 
murdered  father.  Every  contortion  of  his  face,  nay,  every  feature,  rose 
before  him;  and  though  he  was  a strange,  mysterious  man — sullen  and 
gloomy,  yet  he  was  his  father;  and  he  was  dead!  Death  in  any  shape  is 
painful  to  behold;  yet  how  much  more  painful  when  it  is  a parent,  a 
friend,  or  a child  that  is  thus  by  that  most  awful  of  all  deaths — a violent 
one — taken  from  U3 ! What  pangs  of  remorse  do  we  not  feel  as  we  bend 
over  the  cold  remains  of  some  dear  tie! — 

“ Ere  the  first  day  of  death  is  fled — 

The  first  dark  day  of  nothingness — 

The  last  of  danger  and  distress. 

So  coldly  sweet,  so  deadly  fair, 

We  start,  for  soul  is  wanting  there!  ” 

And  then  all  our  past  actions  are  vividly  recollected.  Our  tones  of  un- 
kindness  and  anger,  and  our  moments  of  selfishness  and  pride,  bring  with 
them  a sharp  and  bitter  pang,  and  we  are  ready  to  exclaim,  “ Oh!  could 
they  but  be  restored  to  us,  how  far,  far  different  would  be  our  actions!” 
Why  do  not  these  thoughts  warn  us,  and  make  us  crush  those  bitter  seeds 
for  ever? 

Julian  de  Valmy  felt  sadly  at  the  thought  of  his  neglect.  “ Could  he 
have  won  him  from  those  gloomy  moods,  had  he  persevered?”  It  was 
truly  a painful  thought.  But  we  will  pause  here;  for  so  conflicting  were 
his  thoughts,  that  it  would  be  a difficult  task  to  decipher  them.  After  a 
long  time,  he  slumbered,  for  he  was  fatigued  and  exhausted;  and  even 
that  rude  bed  was  acceptable  to  his  wearied  body. 

It  was  a wild  and  fearful  night.  Darkness  overspread  the  face  of  the 
earth;  while  the  occasional  flashes  of  lightning  that  burst  from  the  dark 
masses  of  clouds  relieved  for  a time  the  solemn  gloom.  The  thunder’s 
roll  was  loudly  reverberated  by  the  surrounding  crags,  and  answered 
again  by  a thousand  echoes,  till  it  died  away  in  distant  slumber,  still  suc- 
ceeded by  louder  and  louder  strains. 

For  a short  time  the  lightning  illumined  the  hitherto  darkened  cell  o 
Julian  de  Valmy;  and  so  vividly  it  flashed  on  his  face,  that  he  awoke,  and 
walked  to  the  small  and  strongly-barred  casement  of  his  prison.  He  be- 
held the  scene  for  a long  time  in  silence;  then  his  joy  found  vent,  as  he, 
in  enthusiastic  accents,  exclaimed,  “ Oh!  howl  love  to  gaze  forth  upon 
such  a scene!  It  is  grand,  sublime,  awful!  It  was  on  such  a night  as 
this  that  I left  thee,  my  own,  my  native  isle!  Oh!  never  shall  I forget  it; 
for  I felt  as  if  about  to  leave  the  world  for  ever.  Oh!  sad  and  painful 
have  been  my  thoughts  since!  though  then  how  bitterly  did  the  tears 
gush  forth  from  my  eyes,  and  I unable  to  control  them!  It  was  a fearful 
night.  Aye,”  continued  he,  recalling  his  memory  to  the  present  scene, 
“play  on,  ye  vivid  lightnings — roll  on,  ye  deafening  thunders — pour  down, 
ye  torrents — I love  ye!  for  on  such  a night  as  this  we  feel  we  are  mortal.” 

Is  it  possible  that  man  can  so  blind  the  reasonings  of  his  soul,  or  cramp 
the  energies  of  his  mind,  as  to  be  content  to  wallow  in  the  mire  of  his  own 
stunted  imagination,  instead  of  unloosing  his  soul  to  soar  into  those  regions 
which  alone  can  satisfy  the  craving  of  an  immortal  being?  Ye  atheists, 
hark!  it  is  nature’s  own  artillery.  See!  that  lightning’s  stroke  has  blasted 
that  fair  and  verdant  tree.  It  was,  and  is  no  more.  Listen  to  the  wild  and 
restless  torrent ! Study  minutely  the  mechanism  of  the  human  mind.  Be- 
hold all  nature!  its  varied  workings,  and  its  wonderful  minuteness.  Let 
thine  imagination  stretch  to  their  comprehension;  and,  mortal  — presump- 
tuous mortal  as  thou  art -say,  if  thou  canst,  “ There  is  no  God!” 

Julian  de  Valmy  again  laid  himself  down  to  repose  as  the  chimes  of  the 
midnight  hour  tolling  the  departure  of  another  day  were  faintly  heard 
through  the  roar  of  the  tempest  as  it  was  dying  away  in  sullen  gusts.  He 
arose  on  the  morrow  calm  and  resigned,  though  thought  was  busy  in  his 
mind.  The  gaoler  entered  with  his  morning's  fare,  and  gazed  pityingly 
upon  him,  that  one  so  young  should  be  so  guilty  (for  he  did  not  question 
it).  He  had  grown  up  himself  in  scenes  of  vice;  been  accustomed  to  the 
horrors  of  a gloomy  gaol,  and  to  the  sordid  society  of  guilty  wretches, 
who  had  been  placed  under  his  care;  yet  never,  till  now,  had  one  sympa- 
thising look  escaped  him. 

Julian  de  Valmy  perceived  it,  and  embraced  the  opportunity  to  ask  for 
some  books  and  writing  materials,  that  he  might  amuse  his  mind.  The 
gaoler  nodded  assent,  and  after  a short  time  returned  with  a miscellaneous 
collection,  laid  them  before  him,  and  he  was  again  alone.  His  attention  was 
soon  deeply  ri vetted  upon  a volume  of  poems;  he  perused  it  eagerly,  for 
scarcely  did  he  raise  his  eyes  from  the  page,  save  to  utter  these  unconnected 
exclamations,  Strange  doctrine!  Singular  writer ! Impossibility!  and  such 
like  clues  to  his  own  thoughts.  For  hours  did  he  pore  over  its  contents, 
well  pleased  with  the  strain  of  pure  and  devoted  feeling  which  shone  so 
eminently  throughout  (for  by  a remarkable  incident,  it  happened  to  be 
a French  edition  of  the  works  of  Madame  Guion).  He  then  closed  the 
volume,  and  for  a long  time  remained  absorbed  in  thought.  At  last  he 
exclaimed  in  a musing  tone,  “ Oh,  no,  no;  it  cannot  be.  The  mind  cannot 
be  so  tutored  as  to  bear  the  agonies  of  hell — the  torments  of  everlasting 
punishment,  with  resignation,  cheerfulness,  and  submission,  if  such  even 
appeared  the  will  of  Heaven.  No,  no!  there  she  erred — it  is  impossible.  The 
mind  is  so  formed  and  sustained,  even  in  our  severest  trials,  tortures, 
martyrdom,  cruelties,  nay,  even  the  greatest  anguish  that  man  can  inflict  on 
man,  are  only  borne  w ith  patience  and  meekness  (infused  by  Heaven 
at  our  earnest  prayer  into  our  minds),  because  a brighter  prospect  is  before 
us;  and  even  through  the  dark  waters  of  affliction  do  we  behold  a happier 
shore.  It  is  the  knowledge  of  that  eternal  reward  that  awaits  us,  that  all 
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our  sorrows  and  all  our  trials  shall  then  find  an  end,  that  raises  the  mind 
above  the  world,  and  bends  the  proud  spirit  to  earth,  as  we  exclaim,  * Thy 
will  be  done.’  It  is  a necessary  part  of  the  moral  nature  of  man,  for 
where  no  such  prospects  exists,  where  an  eternal  and  endless  torment  is 
inflicted  upon  us ; when  all  around  us  we  behold  nought,  save  one  mass 
that  appears  darker,  and  darker  still,  till  it  becomes  so  black  that  the  eye 
cannot  penetrate.  Could  the  mind  be  borne  up  under  such  a prospect  as 
this?  Oh  no;  it  is  a palpable  contradiction — it  is  a wild  absurdity.  Yet 
what  a striking  contrast  between  this  doctrine  and  that  of  infidelity.  But,” 
concluded  Julian,  “ I believe  in  her  motto  in  one  sense,  ‘ That  whatever 
God  inflicts  upon  us  (while  in  a state  of  mortality),  complicated  and  mys- 
terious as  may  seem  the  means,  they  all  work  together  for  good  to  those 
that  love  him.’  Therefore  I will  bear  all  cheerfully — submissively — come 
what  will.” 

Days  passed  on,  and  still  found  Julian  de  Valmy  an  inhabitant  of  that 
lonely  cell.  No  human  being  had  he  seen  since  his  imprisonment  except 
the  gaoler,  and  then  only  as  he  left  his  morning  andeveniug  meals.  Books 
were  his  only  companions,  yet  he  was  satisfied,  he  was  peaceful,  he  was 
calm.  Only  one  day  more  had  to  elapse  ere  he  would  be  called  to  undergo 
the  painful  ordeal  of  a trial — to  stand  in  the  felon’s  dock,  accused  of  crime. 
Oh,  ’twas  a horrible  fate,  though  he  feared  it  not. 

It  was  on  the  morn  of  this  day  that  a young  and  delicate  youth  presented 
himself  at  the  gloomy  portal  of  the  prison,  and  demanded  to  be  admitted 
to  hi3  young  master,  as  he  styled  him,  the  Count  Julian  de  Valmy.  He  was 
dressed  in  a page’s  attire,  wi  th  the  crest  of  de  V almy  e m broidered  on  the  breast. 
His  features,  small  and  regular,  were  tinged  with  a brownish  hue,  which 
added  a manliness  to  his  appearance,  which  would  otherwiseFe  designated 
too  feminine.  At  his  first  appeal  no  answer  was  returned.  He  became 
impatient,  for  the  gaoler  seemed  strangely  puzzled  in  his  mind  how  to  act, 
no  orders  having  been  left  that  he  was  to  admit  strangers,  and  again,  none 
either  to  the  contrary,  so  he  half  muttered,  “No;  can’t  be — no  orders. 
Call  to-morrow.”  But  observing  the  distress  of  the  };outh,  who  clasped 
his  hands  together,  and  wrung  them  as  if  in  pain,  he  said,  “ My  poor  boy, 
what  want  you?” 

“I  am  page  to  the  noble  signor,  and  would  wish  to  attend  on  him.  Oh, 
do  not  refuse  me,”  continued  the  youth  fervently,  clasping  the  gaoler’s  hand, 
“for  the  love  of  heaven  do  not — now  is  the  only  time.  1 will  repay  thee 
with  gold — see,”  and  he  held  forth  a purse,  “ with  gold !” 

The  goaler,  whom  we  have  seen  felt  interested  in  the  appearance  of  De 
Valmy,  now  decided  on  his  course;  and  pushing  back  the  boy’s  hand,  said 
to  him,  as  he  beckoned  the  page  to  follow  him,  “ No,  boy ; take  back  thy 
gold;  thou  shalt  see  him.” 

Strange  sight,  a gaoler  refuse  gold — a Venetian  gaoler,  too;  even  sol  But 
we  will  not  stay  to  account  for  this  strange  inconsistency,  but  follow  him  as 
he  led  the  wray  to  the  count’s  apartment.  The  page  trembled,  whether  it 
was  with  excess  of  joy  or  the  chilling  dampness  of  the  place,  we  know  not, 
but  certain  it  is  he  trembled;  and  even  more  violently  so  as  the  harsh  key 
grated  in  the  lock,  and  the  gaoler  retired  after  exclaiming,  “ Thy  page,  sir 
count!” 

Chapter  XIV. 

Blest  tears  of  soul-felt  penitence  l 
In  whose  benign  redeeming  flow 
Is  felt  the  first,  the  only  sense 

Of  guiltless  joy  that  guilt  can  know. — Moore. 

Blanche  de  Valmy,  secluded  from  the  world  in  the  neighbouring  con- 
vent, did  not  receive  or  experience  the  agony  of  knowing  the  twofold 
misery  that  was  in  store  for  her.  She  had  not  heard  of  her  father’s  death, 
nor  of  Julian’s  imprisonment.  What  a pang  was  she  spared! 

A convent!  It  is  a solemn  place!  Let  us  approach  it  reverentially, 
and  enter  those  sacred  precincts  which  few  are  allowed  to  tread.  It  is  a 
hallowed  spot,  which  many  choose  from  the  wide  world,  while  others  seek 
its  refuge  with  a heart  little  fitted  for  its  solemn  duties.  Many  a tender 
flower,  within  a few  months  has  faded,  withered  and  died;  for,  save  death, 
there  is  no  cure  for  a broken  heart. 

But  let  us  proceed  to  a small  cell,  whose  bare  wall  and  scanty  furniture 
afford  but  a poor  prospect  to  gaze  upon — robbed  of  all  this  world’s 
comforts  to  enable  them  to  fix  their  thoughts  alone  on  their  everlasting 
welfare.  On  a small  bedstead  in  this  apartment  lay  a sister  of  the  convent, 
whose  pale  yet  calm  features  were  tinged  with  the  finger  of  death.  Her 
eyes  were  closed,  and  sleep  rested  upon  them.  She  was  attended  by  a 
young  companion,  who  had  not  yet  taken  the  vows  necessary  to  constitute 
her  a sister.  She  was  watching  with  intense  gaze  the  other’s  features;  and, 
kneeling  by  the  bedside,  murmured  a prayer  to  heaven.  Pure  from  her 
young  heart  it  rose  with  grateful  odour  to  heaven.  That  young  nurse, 
reader,  was  Blanche  de  Valmy,  no  longer  the  wild  and  passionate  being, 
but  now  the  calm,  pure,  and  virtuous  girl.  Separated  from  the  world,  her 
heart,  after  a long  struggle,  had  been  tamed,  and  her  rebellious  spirit 
brought  low.  But  yet,  for  all  that,  in  the  midst  of  her  devotions  would  the 
image  of  the  cherished  one  of  her  heart  stand  before  her.  Her  thoughts 
would  wander  back  to  him,  and  wonder  whether  he  was  happy.  She  could 
not  tear  him  from  her  mind.  It  was  her  last  task,  a difficult  and  a bitter 
one  too.  It  would  be  wrong  to  say  she  thought  not  of  her  father  or 
brother,  for  she  often  would- dwell  upon  it  at  the  solemn  hour  of  night, 
when  she  was  alone,  with  the  calm  blue  vault  of  heaven  in  her  view.  She 
thought  she  wept,  and  she  prayed  for  them.  Yet  she  was  happy,  for 
religion  had  shed  its  sobering  influence  on  her  mind,  and  strengthened  her 
in  those  fruits  which  invariably  spring  from  a devotional  spirit.  For  two 


nights  had  she  w’atched  hy  the  bedside  of  Sister  Constantia  (as  she  was 
called),  attending  to  her  every  want,  her  every  wish;  and  now  she  herself 
felt  weary,  and  as  the  other  slumbered  she  retired  to  the  garden,  where  for 
a short  time  she  wandered,  happy  and  serene,  at  peace  with  herself  and 
heaven.  When  she  returned,  she  found  Constantia  awake,  who  immedi- 
ately beekoned  her  to  her  bedside,  and  in  a faint  voice,  said. 

“ Oh,  heaven  will  reward  thee,  dear  one,  for  thy  love.  My  earthly  time 
grows  short.  I feel  the  pangs  of  death  upon  me.  One  request  I will 
make  of  you — will  you  grant  it?” 

“ Oh,  willingly,”  replied  Blanche ; “ name  it!” 

“ It  is  this.  I have  a son  and  a father.  Write  to  them.  Say  I would 
see  them  ere  I die.  Oh,  God!  canst  thou  forgive  such  a wretched  sinner 
as  I have  been?  can  thy  mercy  extend  even  to  me,  and  wipe  all  my  guilt 
away?” 

“ Yes,”  said  Blanche,  in  a soothing  tone,  “ he  will  forgive  thee,  for  he  is 
merciful;  he  is  calling  thee  to  a happier  sphere.  Repose  all  thy  woes  on 
him,  he  will  strengthen  and  comfort  thee.  He  is  a merciful  God,  dear 
sister,  to  those  who  believe  on  him.” 

Constantia  turned  toward  Blanche,  and  took  her  hand  silently,  while 
tears  of  thankfulness  rolled  down  her  cheeks.  They  were  tears  of  joj7, 
and  she  would  then  have  welcomed  death.  Her  gratitude  spoke,  as  she 
asked,  “ Oh,  tell  me  thy  name,  d aar  one,  that  I may  remember  thee  to 
Heaven  as  long  as  memory  exists.” 

She  strained  her  gaze  upon  our  heroine.  Her  eyes  shone  with  brilliancy, 
and  her  hands  clasped  that  of  her  young  nurse  as  she  awaited  with 
considerable  expectation  a reply  to  her  question,  “ Thy  name?” 

“ Blanche  de  Valmy;  only  daughter  of  the  count  of  that  name.” 

In  an  instant,  as  if  a thunderbolt  had  struck  her,  the  other  fell  back 
senseless.  A paleness  came  over  her.  One  short  gasp,  and  she  lay 
motionless  as  a statue. 

“ Oh,  God!”  exclaimed  Blanche,  bending  over  her,  “she  is  dead!  Yet, 
no!  she  moves!  Thank  God!  What  have  I done?  What  have  I said?” 

Mysterious  was  the  effect  the  communication  of  our  heroine’s  name  had 
upon  the  mind  of  the  sick  sister.  For  a long  time  it  seemed  doubtful 
whether  her  spirit  had  fled,  for  it  was  fluttering  between  the  two  worlds, 
on  the  confines  of  either.  Oh,  painful  suspense!  At  last  a long  deep  sigh 
announced  she  yet  lived,  though  the  quivering  of  the  lip  showed  seme 
mental  agony,  and  the  cold  drops  stood  on  her  brow.  She  opened  her 
eyes.  Her  bewildered  senses  were  restored.  She  beheld  the  visible  pain 
of  Blanche  de  Valmy,  and  with  a strenuous  effort  fell  upon  her  neck  and 
wept  and  sobbed  like  a child.  It  had  broken  down  all  the  barriers 
between  the  two.  The  letters  were  written  and  dispatched.  Sympathy 
sprung  up  between  them,  and  soon  Blanche  wept  too.  It  was  the  com- 
mingling of  two  kindred  spirits,  pure  from  their  devotedness  and  lovely  from 
their  purity. 

It  was  with  difficulty  that  Constantia  tore  herself  from  the  other’s 
embrace,  and  for  a long  time  was  weak  and  exhausted.  Blanche  tended 
her  with  a daughter’s  care,  for  Constantia  was  many  years  her  senior, 
though  time  had  pressed  but  lightly  upon  her  youthful  features.  Alas!  she 
looked  too  beautiful  a victim  for  death;  but  remorseless  as  it  is,  “the 
fairest  and  the  loveliest  are  sure  the  first  to  go.”  It  was  evident  to  the 
poor  trembling  girl  at  her  side,  as  also  to  herself,  that  she  had  but  a few 
short  hours  to  live,  yet  she  was  resigned.  Blanche  had  been  reading  to 
her  portions  of  that  sacred  volume,  which  inspired  her  with  a renewed  and 
brightening  hope.  She  had  but  just  signed  to  her  to  stop,  and  then  said, 
in  a faint,  yet  sweet  tone  of  voice,  “ Blanche  de  Valmy,  thou  wonderest  at 
the  influence  thy  name  had  upon  me.  Listen  to  my  sad  tale,  and  thy 
wonder  will  cease.  I had  intended  to  have  committed  to  paper  what  I am 
now  about  to  relate,  but  death  grows  on  apace  and  forbids  it.  Fulfil  thou 
this  my  last  request;  write  it,  and  heaven  reward  thee  for  thy  kindness. 
Blanche — thine  hand — there— bless  thee!  To  begin: — 

“ I was  once  young  and  happy,  doated  on  by  my  parents,  loved  by  all, 
but  most  by  a youth,  whom,  in  my  childhood — my  womanhood,  too— I 
swore  to  love.  Oh!  the  days  then  glided  happily  along  with  him  by  my 
side.  Life  seemed  to  possess  no  joy  but  what  it  had  showered  down  upon 
me.  Happiness,  how  short!  He  left  me,  sailed  abroad  to  fight  the  battles 
of  his  oountry,  to  win  honour  and  glory,  that  he  might  return  and  be  mine 
for  ever.  Alas!  how  soon  the  dream  past;  for  an  Italian  nobleman  soon 
caught  my  wild  fancy.  He  was  handsome,  kind,  gentle  then,  and  he  won 
me.  Oh,  fatal  hour ! He  deluded  me — he  deceived  me,  and  I fell.” 

She  paused,  for  tears  filled  her  eyes  as  she  arrived  at  this  fatal  period. 

Poor  Blanche ! it  was  with  deep  interest  that  she  listened  to  her  every 
word.  A pang,  an  indescribable  pang,  passed  over  her.  She  could  not 
tell  why;  but  it  was  with  anguish,  painful  even  to  intensity,  that  she 
looked  forward  to  the  conclusion.  But  she  forgot  all  as  the  other  wept; 
she  soothed  her  and  placed  her  wear}7  head  upon  her  own  bosom,  while 
Constantia  thus  continued: — “I  fell  from  my  pure  state,  and  became  a 
mother.  Oh!  what  remorse,  agony,  and  shame  filled  my  heart  a3  I 
gazed  upon  my  child!  Yet  it  was  a comfort  to  its  mother’s  bosom. 
He  who  ought  to  have  protected  me  and  loved  me,  used  me  cruelly, 
and  spurned  me  from  him.  Oh  God ! how  I must  have  loved  that  man!  or 
it  must  have  been  my  child — my  poor,  innocent  boy — that  made  me  patient 
to  my  fate.  Oh,  I cannot  describe  to  you  what  I suffered  then!  Heaven 
is  my  witness,  that  not  an  hour  passed  but  what  I wept.  He — the  father 
of  my  child — often  surprised  me  as  I was  weeping.  And  we  had  arrived 
in  this  his  native  land,  when,  in  a moment  of  agony,  as  I was  about  to  rush 
unbidden  to  eternity,  I turned  and  beheld — oh  God!  the  horror  of  that 
one  moment — never,  never  shall  I forget!  The  lover  of  my  youth  stood 
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before  me!  He  had  returned  and  found  me.  He  upbraided  me  with  my 
fickleness — my  perfidy.  I deserved  it — I felt  it — I was  dumb.  It  was  his 

last  interview. He  stabbed  him  and  left  him  weltering  in  his  blood. 

Thank  Heaven,  I was  spared  that  sight!” 

“ Oh,  it  was  a horrible  crime !”  interposed  Blanche.  “ How  know  you  it 
was  done?” 

“ My  attendant  entered  the  room  a short  time  before,  and  saw  him  strike 
the  fatal  blow  that  was  meant  forme.  Alas!  alas!  how  unfit  should  I have 
been  then ! But  to  continue  as  briefly  as  possible.  I left  him  and  took 
my  child  with  me.  I fled  his  home  for  ever,  and  became  an  outcast  upon 
the  world.  Before  that  time  I had  never  known  want;  now  it  came  upon 
me  in  all  its  ghastly  forms.  I knew  not  where  to  go— on  what  spot  in  the 
wide  world  to  rest — all  before  me  was  a cheerless  blank.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  smiling  and  innocent  face  of  my  babe,  I should  have  sunk  in  despair. 
It  was  that  that  buoyed  me  up,  and  only  that  that  bound  me  to  existence. 
For  a long,  dreary  distance  did  I drag  my  weary  steps,  till  I was  exhausted. 
I was  an  hungered,  yet  I could  not  beg — I could  not  ask  for  charity.  I sat 
myself  down  on  the  bank  of  a river,  and  strained  the  babe  to  its  guilty 
mother’s  bosom.  It  was  then  that  a wild  torrent  of  remorse  for  my  past 
acts  overwhelmed  me.  Had  my  poor  father  seen  me  thus,  it  would  have 
broken  his  fond  heart.  Oh,  the  agony  of  that  one  moment!  Starvation! 
death!  all  gaping  before  me.  I pressed  my  boy  with  a more  fervent  em- 
brace— I felt  faint,  weary,  giddy.” 

“ Oh,  do  not  weep  so  bitterly,”  said  Blanche,  as  she  wiped  the  falling 
tears  from  her  eyes,  and  kissed  the  pale  brow  of  the  dying  penitent. 

It  was  an  awful  moment  for  the  trembling  girl,  and  she  wept  too.  There 
was  something  she  feared,  she  dreaded:  it  was  in  too  aerial  a form  to 
grasp,  yet  it  stood  before  her  and  appalled  her. 

After  a short  pause,  Constantia  exclaimed,  in  continuation,  “ I have 
nearly  finished.  When  I recovered  from  that  swoon,  I found  myself  on  a 
small  bed,  with  my  poor  boy  on  my  breast.  Oh!  if  ever  a fervent  prayer 
rose  to  Heaven,  it  was  then.  With  deep  gratitude  did  I pray  to  Him,  and 
afterwards— presumptive  mortal  as  I was — dedicated  myself  to  His  service. 
It  was  to  this  convent  I was  conveyed,  and  suffered  to  nurse  my  child  on 
this  hallowed  spot.  He  was  now  my  only  solace.  None,  save  my  atten- 
dant, knew  I lived;  though  a few  months  back  I wrote  to  my  father.  And 
my  son  knew  me  not.  All  his  letters  were  enclosed  to  her  (whose  name  is 
on  one  of  those  letters  just  sent),  though  now  ’tis  a long  time  since  I have 
seen  her.  But  to  conclude.  I kept  him  with  me  for  a few  years,  till  he  was 
taken  to  a distant  monastery.” 

The  poor  Blanche  de  Valrny  felt  an  awful  truth  flashing  on  her  mind. 
She  became  so  agitated,  that  for  a long  time  she  could  not  speak.  St. 
Pierre’s  words  rose  powerfully  to  her  mind —a  convent — a tender  nurse ! 
Her  lips  trembled  as  she  spoke. 

“ Oh,  for  God’s  sake,  tell  me  thy  son’s  name?  Is  it But  I cannot 

utter  the  name,  it  chokes  me  me.  Tell  me,  for  mercy  tell  me!” 

Constantia  had  sunk  from  her  arms,  and  could  scarcely  speak.  It  was 
enough ; Blanche  had  caught  the  sound  as  if  a thousand  trumpets  had 
bellowed  it  forth.  Oh  no,  it  was  no  delusion.  l'  His  name  is  Ferdinand 
St.  Pierre!” 

The  poor  girl  clasped  her  hand  to  her  brow  as  if  madness  was  already 
raging  there.  She  shrieked  not — no  sound  escaped  her  lips,  save  these 
words — “Oh,  God,  thou  art  just!” 

The  penitent  mother  wept.  She  saw  not  the  anguish  she  had  created, 
but  with  a feeble  grasp  detained  the  hand  of  Blanche  in  her  own  as  she 
gasped  forth,  “ Oh,  dear  one— my  only  earthly  friend — I am  dying.  In  a 
few  moments — I shall  be  summoned  to  the  presence  of  my  God— there  to 
account  for  all.  He  is  merciful  be  is  just.  Oh!  if  years  of  agony  can 
blot  out  that  one  stain,  I am  forgiven!  Farewell,  Blanche! — shun  all 
temptation.  Convey  the  portrait  that  is  placed  under  my  pillow — with  this 
sad  tale — to  my  only  son — it  is  his  father!  Oh,  Heaven  receive  my  soul! 
My  father — my  son — bless  you — bless  you!” 

She  was  dead — her  spirit  had  flown.  The  penitent  mother  had  now 
passed  “ that  bourne  from  whence  no  traveller  returns.” 

******* 

It  was  an  agonizing  scene.  The  knowledge  that  St.  Pierre  was  Constantia’s 
child  brought  calm  to  Blanche’s  mind,  for  now  he  would  know  who  he  was. 
She  had  written  all  down,  and  drew  the  portrait  forth,  when,  with  a wild 
and  loud  shriek,  she  fell  senseless  to  the  floor.  It  was  the  portrait  of  the 
Count  de  Yalmy! 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


MY  TEN-POUND-NOTE! 


My  ten-pound-note  ! my  ten-pound-note  I 
My  dear  old  aunt’s  last  gift, 

Thy  sister  notes  have  vanish'd  long, 
And  only  thou  art  left ! 

And  shall  I pay  some  hill  with  thee  ? 

The  very  thought’s  insane. 

Forbid  it,  fate !— my  ten-pound-note, 
Sleep  in  my  purse  again ! 

My  ten-pound-notc  ! my  ten-pound-note ! 

My  cherish’d  one,  my  last ! 

I could  not  bear  to  part  with  thee, 

For  pleasures  that  are  past. 

The  coat  my  tailor  made  of  yore 
Hath  many  a greasy  stain. 

Tic  shall  not  have  thee  I — ten-pound-note, 
Sleep  in  my  purse  again  1 


My  ten-pound-note ! my  ten-pound-note  ! 

Delightedly  I view  [breath’st — 

The  “ words  of  promise  ” which  thou 
Thy  paper  crisp  and  new. 

And  shall  some  vulgar  tradesman’s  hand 
Thy  snowy  charms  profane  ? 

No ! lei  them  lick  /—my  ten-pound-note, 
Sleep  in  my  purse  again ! 

My  ten-pound-note ! my  ten-pound-note! 

My  love  for  thee  is  wild— 

Like  father’s  love  who  gazes  on 
His  last  consumptive  child  ! 

Though  duns  may  thunder  at  my  door 
In  their  besieging  train, 

They  shall  not  have  thee! — ten-pound-note. 
Sleep  in  my  purse  again  ! 
on  the  JVature  and  Management  of  Vans. 


THE  MAGICIAN’S  VISITOR. 


It  was  at  the  close  of  a fine  autumnal  day,  and  the  shades  of  evening 
were  beginning  to  gather  over  the  city  of  Florence,  when  a low  quick  rap 
was  heard  at  the  door  of  Cornelius  Agrippa,  and  shortly  afterwards  a 
stranger  was  introduced  into  the  apartment  in  which  the  philosopher  was 
sitting  at  his  studies.  The  stranger,  although  finely  formed,  and  of 
courteous  demeanour,  had  a certain  indefinable  air  of  mystery  about  him, 
which  excited  awe,  if  indeed,  it  had  not  a repellent  effect.  His  years  it  was 
difficult  to  guess,  for  the  marks  of  youth  and  age  were  blended  in  his 
features  in  a most  extraordinary  manner.  There  was  not  a furrow  in  his 
cheek,  or  a wrinkle  on  his  brow  ; and  his  large  black  eye  beamed  with  all 
the  brilliancy  and  vivacity  of  youth ; but  his  stately  figure  was  bent,  appa- 
rently beneath  the  weight  of  years;  his  hair,  although  thick  and  clustering, 
was  gray;  and  his  voice  was  feeble  and  tremulous,  yet  its  tones  were  of  the 
most  ravishing  and  soul-searching  melody.  His  costume  was  that  of  a 
Florentine  gentleman;  but  he  held  a staff  like  that  of  a palmer  in  his 
hand,  and  a silken  sash,  inscribed  with  Oriental  characters,  was  bound 
around  his  waist.  His  face  was  deadly  pale  ; but  every  feature  of  it  was 
singularly  beautiful,  and  its  expression  was  that  of  profound  wisdom, 
mingled  with  poignant  sorrow.  “ Pardon  me,  learned  sir,”  said  he, 
addressing  the  philosopher,  “ but  your  fame  has  travelled  into  all  lands, 
and  has  reached  all  ears  ; and  I could  not  leave  the  fair  city  of  Florence 
without  seeking  an  interview  with  one  who  is  its  greatest  boast  and 
ornament.” 

“ Y ou  are  right  welcome,  sir,”  returned  Agrippa  ; “ but  I fear  that  your 
trouble  and  curiosity  will  be  but  ill  repaid.  I am  simply  one,  who,  instead 
of  devoting  my  days,  as  do  the  wise,  to  the  acquirement  of  wealth  and 
honours,  have  passed  long  years  in  painful  and  unprofitable  study,  in 
endeavouring  to  unravel  the  secrets  of  nature,  and  initiating  myself  in  the 
mysteries  of  the  occult  sciences.” 

“Talkest  thou  of  long  years  !”  echoed  the  stranger,  and  a melancholy 
smile  played  over  his  features: — “thou,  who  bast  scarcely  seen  fourscore 
since  thou  left’st  thy  cradle,  and  for  whom  the  quiet  grave  is  now  waiting, 
eager  to  clasp  thee  in  her  sheltering  arms  ! 1 was  among  the  tombs  to- 

day— the  still  and  solemn  tombs:  I saw  them  smiling  in  the  last  beams 
of  the  setting  sun.  When  I was  a boy,  I used  to  wish  to  be  like  that  sun  ; 
his  career  so  long,  so  bright,  so  glorious.  But  to-night  I thought,  ‘ It  is 
better  to  slumber  among  those  tombs  than  to  be  like  him.’  To-night  he 
sank  behind  the  hills,  apparently  to  repose  ; but  to-morrow  he  must 
renew  his  course,  and  run  the  same  dull  and  unvaried,  but  toilsome  and 
unquiet  race.  There  is  no  grave  for  him,  and  the  night  and  morning 
dews  are  the  tears  he  sheds  over  his  tyrannous  destiny.” 

Agrippa  was  a deep  observer  and  admirer  of  external  nature  and  of  all 
her  phenomena,  and  had  often  gazed  upon  the  scene  which  the  stranger 
described ; but  the  feelings  and  ideas  which  it  awakened  in  the  mind  of 
the  latter  were  so  different  from  anything  which  he  had  himself  ex- 
perienced, that  he  could  not  help,  for  a season,  gazing  upon  him  in  speech- 
less wonder.  Ilis  guest,  however,  speedily  resumed  the  discourse. 

“ But  I trouble  you,  I trouble  you.  To  my  purpose  in  making  you  this 
visit.  I have  heard  strange  tales  of  a wondrous  mirror,  which  your 
potent  art  has  enabled  you  to  construct,  in  which  whosoever  looks  may 
see  the  distant  or  the  dead  on  whom  he  is  desirous  again  to  fix  his  gaze. 
My  eyes  see  nothing  in  this  outward  visible  world  which  can  be  pleasing 
to  their  sight.  The  grave  has  closed  over  all  I loved.  Time  has  carried 
down  its  stream  everything  that  once  contributed  to  my  enjoyment.  The 
world  is  a vale  of  tears  ; but  among  all  tears  which  water  that  sad  valley, 
not  one  is  shed  for  me — the  fountain  in  my  own  heart,  too,  is  dried  up. 
I would  once  again  look  upon  the  face  which  I loved — I would  see 
that  eye  more  bright  and  that  step  more  stately,  than  the  antelope’s — 
that  brow,  the  broad  smooth  page  on  which  God  had  inscribed 
his  fairest  character.  I would  gaze  on  all  I loved  and  all  I lost.  Such  a 
gaze  would  be  dearer  to  icy  heart  than  all  that  the  world  has  to  offer 
me — except  the  grave,  except  the  grave!” 

The  passionate  pleading  of  the  stranger  had  such  an  effect  upon  Agrippa, 
(who  was  not  used  to  exhibit  his  miracle  of  art  to  the  eyes  of  all  who 
desired  to  look  in  it,  although  he  was  often  tempted  by  exorbitant  presents 
and  high  honours  to  do  so),  that  he  readily  consented  to  grant  the  request 
of  his  extraordinary  visitor. 

“ Whom  wouldst  thou  see?”  he  inquired. 

“ My  child,  my  own  sweet  Miriam,”  answered  the  stranger. 

Cornelius  immediately  caused  every  ray  of  the  light  of  heaven  to  be 
excluded  from  the  chamber,  placed  the  stranger  on  his  right  hand,  and 
commenced  chanting,  in  a low  soft  tone,  and  in  a strange  language,  somo 
lyrical  verses,  to  which  the  stranger  thought  he  heard  occasionally  a 
response;  but  it  was  a sound  so  faint  and  indistinct,  that  he  hardly  knew 
whether  it  existed  any  where  but  in  his  own  fancy.  As  Cornelius  con- 
tinued his  chant,  the  room  gradually  became  illuminated ; but  whence  the 
light  proceeded  it  was  impossible  to  discover.  At  length  the  stranger 
plainly  perceived  a large  mirror  which  covered  the  whole  of  the  extreme 
end  of  the  apartment,  and  over  the  surface  of  which  a dense  haze  or  cloud 
seemed  to  be  rapidly  passing. 

“Died  she  in  wedlock’s  holy  bands?”  inquired  Cornelius. 

“ She  was  a virgin,  spotless  as  the  enow.” 

“ How  many  years  have  passed  away  since  the  grave  closed  over  her?” 

A cloud  gathered  on  the  stranger’s  brow,  and  he  answered  somewhat 
impatiently,  “ Many,  many;  more  than  I now  have  time  to  number.” 
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FAMILY  HERALD— USEFUL  INFORMATION 


“ Nay,”  said ’Agrippa,  “ but  I must  know.  For  every  ten  years  that 
have  elapsed  since  her  death,  once  must  I wave  this  wand;  and  when  I 
have  waved  it  for  the  last  time,  you  will  see  her  figure  in  yon  mirror.” 

“ Wave  on  then,”  said  the  stranger,  and  he  groaned  bitterly:  “ Wave  on, 
and  take  heed  that  you  be  not  weary.” 

Cornelius  Agrippa  gazed  on  his  strange  guest  with  something  of  aDger, 
but  he  excused  his  want  of  courtesy  on  the  ground  of  the  probable  extent 
of  his  calamities.  He  then  waved  his  magic  wand  many  times;  but,  to  his 
consternation,  it  seemed  to  have  lost  its  virtue.  Turning  again  to  the 
stranger,  he  exclaimed,  “ Who  and  what  art  thou,  man?  Thy  presence 
troubles  me.  According  to  all  the  rules  of  my  art,  this  wand  has  already 
described  twice  two  hundred  years — still  has  the  surface  of  the  mirror 
experienced  no  alteration.  Say,  dost  thou  mock  me,  and  did  no  person 
ever  exist  as  thou  hast  described  to  me?” 

“ Wave  on,  wave  on!”  was  the  stern  and  only  reply  which  this  interro- 
gatory extracted  from  the  stranger. 

“ Ihe  curiosity  of  Agrippa,  although  he  was  himself  a dealer  in  wonders, 
began  now  to  be  excited,  and  a mysterious  feeling  of  awe  forbade  him  to 
desist  from  waving  his  wand,  much  as  he  doubted  the  sincerity  of  his 
visiter.  As  his  arm  grew  slack,  he  heard  the  deep  solemn  tones  of  the 
stranger  exclaiming,  “ Wave  on!  wave  on!”  and  at  length,  after  his  wand, 
according  to  the  calculations  of  his  art,  had  described  a period  of  above 
twelve  hundred  years,  the  cloud  cleared  away  from  the  surface  of  the  mir- 
ror, and  the  stranger,  with  an  exclamation  of  delight,  arose  and  gazed  rap- 
turously upon  the  scene  which  was  there  represented.  An  exqusitely  rich 
and  romantic  prospect  was  before  him.  In  the  distance  rose  lofty  moun- 
tains, crowned  with  cedars;  a rapid  stream  rolled  in  the  middle,  and  in 
the  foreground  were  seen  camels  grazing;  a rill  trickling  by,  in  which  some 
sheep  were  quenching  their  thirst,  and  a lofty  palm-tree,  beneath  whose 
shade  a young  female,  of  exquisite  beauty,  and  richly  habited  in  the  cos- 
tume  of  the, East,  was  sheltering  herself  from  the  rays  of  the  noontide  sun. 
“ Tis  she!  ’tis  she!  ” shouted  the  stranger,  and  he  was  rushing  towards 
the  mirror,  but  was  prevented  by  Cornelius,  who  said,  “ Forbear,  rash 
man,  to  quit  this  spot!  with  each  step  that  thou  advancest  towards  the 
mirror,  the  image  will  become  fainter  ; and  shouldst  thou  approach  too 
near,  it  will  vanish  away  entirely.” 

Thus  warned,  he  resumed  his  station,  but  his  agitation  was  so  exces- 
sive, that  he  was  obliged  to  lean  on  the  arm  of  the  philosopher  for  support, 
while,  from  time  to  time,  he  uttered  incoherent  expressions  of  wonder, 
delight,  and  lamentation.  “’Tis  she;  ’tis  she!  even  as  she  looked  while 
living!  How  beautiful  she  is!  Miriam,  my  child,  canst  thou  not  speak 
to  me?  By  heaven,  she  moves!  she  smiles!  0 speak  to  me  a single 
word!  or  only  breathe,  or  sigh!  Alas!  all’s  silent — dull  and  desolate  as 
this  heart!  Again  that  smile! — that  smile,  the  remembrance  of  which  a 
thousand  winters  have  not  been  able  to  freeze  up  in  my  heart!  Old  man,  it 
is  in  vain  to  hold  me!  I must,  will  clasp  her!”  As  ho  uttered  the  last 
words,  he  rushed  franticly  towards  the  mirror — the  scene  represented 
within  it  fade  away — the  cloud  gathered  again  over  its  surface, — and  the 
stranger  sunk  senseless  to  the  earth.  When  he  recovered  his  conscious- 
ness, he  found  himself  in  the  arms  of  Agrippa,  who  was  chafing  his  temples, 
and  gazing  on  him  with  looks  of  wonder  and  fear.  lie  immediately  rose 
on  his  feet,  with  restored  strength,  and  pressing  the  hand  of  his  host,  he 
said,  “ Thanks,  thanks,  for  thy  courtesy  and  thy  kindness,  and  for  the 
sweet  but  painful  sight  which  thou  hast  presented  to  my  eyes.” 

As  he  spake  these  words,  he  put  a purse  into  the  hand  of  Cornelius; 
but  the  latter  returned  it,  saying,  “ Nay,  nay,  keep  thy  gold,  friend.  I 
know  not,  indeed,  that  a Christian  man  dare  take  it;  but  be  that  as  it  may, 
I shall  esteem  myself  sufficiently  repaid  if  thou  wilt  tell  me  who  thou 
art!  ” 

“Behold!  ” said  the  stranger,  pointing  to  a large  historical  picture  which 
hung  on  the  left  hand  of  the  room. 

“I  see,”  said  the  philosopher,  “ an  exquisite  work  of  art,  the  production 
of  one  of  our  best  and  earliest  artists,  representing  our  Saviour  carrying  his 
cross.” 

“But  look  again!”  said  the  stranger,  fixing  his  keen  dark  eyes  in- 
tently on  him,  aDd  pointing  to  a figure  on  the  left  hand  of  the  picture. 
Cornelius  gazed,  and  saw  with  wonder  what  he  had  not  observed  before — 
the  extraordinary  resemblance  which  this  figure  bore  to  the  stranger,  of 
whom,  indeed,  it  might  be  said  to  be  a portrait. 

“ That,”  said  Cornelius,  with  an  emotion  of  horror,  “is  intended  to  re- 
present the  unhappy  infidel  who  smote  the  divine  sufferer  for  not  walking 
taster,  and  was  therefore  condemned  to  walk  the  earth  himself  until  the 
period  of  that  sufferer’s  second  coming.” 

“ Tis  I!  ’tis  I!  ” exclaimed  the  stranger;  and  rushing  out  of  the  house, 
rapidly  disappeared.  Then  did  Cornelius  Agrippa  know  that  he  had  been 
conversing  with  The  Wandering  Jew. 


EASTEEN  WIVES. 


The  daughter  of  a king  of  Persia  having  conceived  an  aversion  towards 
her  father’s  vizir,  said  one  day  to  her  mother,  “ If  I could  destroy  that 
vizir,  I would  do  it  with  pleasure,  for  he  is  a man  whose  inauspicious  pre- 
sence disturbs  me.”  “ Be  composed,  my  dear  child,”  said  the  mother,  “ I 
will  manage  the  matter.”  Having  said  this,  she  wrote  a letter,  in  the 
king’s  name,  to  the  wife  of  the  vizir,  to  the  following  effect : — “ Kill  your 
husband,  for  I have  an  affection  for  you,  and  wish  that  you  should  be 
mine;  but  as  you  have  an  attachment  tojyour  husband,  whojs  my  vizir,  it 


would  be  rather  a disgraceful  thing  if  I were  to  tear  you  from  his  arms, 
and  make  you  my  wife  whilst  he  is  alive.”  When  the  vizir’s  spouse  read 
this  letter,  ambitious  thoughts  took  possession  of  her  heart,  and  she  became 
intent  upon  finding  some  stratagem  to  rid  herself  of  the  obstacle.  One 
night,  her  husband  being  in  a state  of  inebriation,  she  seized  the  happy 
occasion,  killed  him  without  compunction,  and  sent  his  head  to  the  king  by 
the  hands  of  a y'oung  damsel.  “ AVhose  head  is  this?”  inquired  the  king, 
with  great  anxiety.  “ It  is  the  head  of  your  vizir,”  said  the  damsel ; “ his 
wife  has  sent  it — you  know  why.”  The  king  instituted  inquiries  into  the 
matter,  and  discovering  the  truth,  took  off  the  heads  of  the  vizir’s  wife,  his 
own  wife,  his  daughter,  and  the  young  damsel.  He  then  summoned  the 
principal  officers  of  his  army,  and  said  to  them — “ I want  you  all  to  give 
me  your  wives ;”  but  they  unanimously  refused.  “We  will  surrender  to 
you  our  property,  nay,  sacrifice  our  lives  to  you,”  said  they,  “ but  we  can- 
not part  with  our  dear  wives.”  After  this,  the  king  went  secretly  to 
the  wives  of  those  officers,  and  said  to  each  of  them  apart,  “ I wish  to  make 
you  my  wife,  if  you  can  contrive  to  get  rid  of  your  husband.”  That  very 
night,  each  of  the  ladies,  by  some  stratagem,  succeeded  in  cutting  off 
the  head  of  her  husband,  and  in  the  morning  the  king  saw  his  generals’ 
heads  in  his  possession,  sent  by  their  wives.  He  was  horror-struck  at  the 
spectacle.  “What!”  exclaimed  he,  “ I asked  those  men  to  give  me  their 
wives,  and  with  one  accord  they  refused ; yet  when  I propose  to  their  wives 
to  commit  a barbarous  act  of  infidelity,  they  all  consent,  and  kill  their  hus- 
bands!” His  majesty,  after  this  ejaculation,  ordered  all  the  expectant 
widows  to  be  put  to  death  without  mercy. — New  Asiatic  Journal. 


THE  DECENCIES  OE  DEATH. 


There  is  one  very  striking  characteristic  of  the, Irish  peasantry,  and  which 
I believe  they  possess  in  common  with  other  nations  in  a backward  state  of 
civilization,  an  extreme  solicitude  about  their  burial.  To  have  a well- 
attended  funeral,  to  be  a “ handsome  corpse,”  and  above  all,  to  be  interred 
with  their  own  kindred,  are  objects  of  the  highest  ambition.  Those  who 
are  totally  regardless  of  the  decencies  of  life  hold  the  decencies  of  deatli  in 
such  estimation,  that  to  procure  a good  coffin,  grave-clothes,  and  the  where- 
withal for  a ‘ ‘ creditable  wake,”  they  will  undergo  the  greatest  privations.  I 
have  known  a poor  woman  pawn  her  only  flannel  petticoat  on  a bitter 
winter’s  day  to  procure  a meal  for  her  starving  children,  reduced  to  pinchiug 
want,  rather  than  intrench  on  the  sacred  hoard  kept  carefully  for  the 
funeral  expenses.  Some  there  are  who  keep  their  coffin  at  the  head  of 
their  bed  for  years,  and  old  persons  have  generally  some  good  clothes 
stored  up  to  “ dress  their  corpses  in.” 

An  old  woman  applied  to  us  for  an  under  garment,  and  having  received 
one,  together  with  a cap,  exclaimed  in  the  greatest  joy — “ Oh!  such  linen, 
fit  for  a lady;  and  a cap  with  elegant  frills  to  it,  bordered  all  round.  The 
likes  of  them  are  much  too  grand  for  a creature  like  me  to  wear.  I’ll 
keep  them  for  the  day  of  my  death,  and  they’ll  look  beautiful  at  the  wake.” 

“ But,”  wc  remonstrated,  “ they  were  not  given  you  for  that.  They  are 
meant  to  make  you  comfortable  while  you  are  alive,  and  you  must  wear 
them  now.”  “ And  not  have  a decent  rag  to  cover  me  in  the  coffin!  Ladies 
dear!”  she  added  in  the  most  appealing  tone,  “ sure  now  you  wouldn’t  be  so 
unreasonable.”  But  we  were  “ unreasonable,”  and  insisted  on  the  garments 
being  worn;  suggesting,  however,  as  a mitigation  of  the  case,  that  as  the 
old  woman  was  so  far  advanced  in  years,  they  might  possibly  last  long 
enough  to  answer  the  double  purpose.  This  was  a bright  and  a happy 
thought  on  our  parts,  and  our  old  friend  departed,  expressing  a fervent 
wish  that  she  might  die  before  such  “ elegant  clothes”  were  worn  out. 

When  I was  a child,  we  had  a house-carpenter  named  Murphy,  a very 
faithful  creature,  but  one  to  whom  the  French  saying,  “ses  qualites  svrpassent 
scs  charmes,”  applied  most  strongly.  He  was  a most  ugly  man;  big-headed, 
hard-featured,  and  forbidding-looking.  His  person  was  distorted  from 
having  fallen  off  a high  ladder  in  his  youth,  which  had  injured  his  spine 
and  legs,  and  made  him  a cripple  for  life.  In  short,  to  any  one  not  accus- 
tomed to  his  appearance  as  we  were,  he  must  have  looked  something  mon- 
strous. One  morning,  poor  Murphy  came  limping  up  with  a most  rueful 
countenance,  complaining  of  feeling  very  ill  with  “ pains  in  every  bone  in 
his  body,  and  such  an  impression  on  his  heart  (the  lower  orders  always  call 
chest  affections  by  this  name)  that  he  could  scarcely  draw  his  breath.” 

He  had  evidently  caught  a violent  cold.  Various  remedies  were  proposed, 
and  he  seemed  greatly  comforted  by  the  prospect  of  approaching  relief. 

My  dear  mother  recommended  a warm  piaster  to  his  chest,  and  gave  him 
one  to  put  on.  He  looked  very  suspiciously  at  it.  , “ This  is  a warming- 
plaster,  ma’am,  is  it?”  “Yes;  a very  good  thing  for  your  oppression.” 

“ May  be  so.  Would  it  hurt  a body,  now?”  “ Oh  no;  you  will  find  it 
very  comfortable,  on  the  contrary.”  “ Thank  you,  ma’am;  but  will  you  tell 
me,  would  it  leave  any  mark  behind  it?”  “It  reddens  the  skin  a little, 
that’s  all.”  “Ah,  that’s  what  I misdoubted  all  along,  from  the  looks  of  it. 
I’m  greatly  obliged  to  you,  ma’am,  and  thank  you  kindly,  every  bit  as  much 
as  if  I had  made  use  of  it.  But  (returning  the  plaster)  I wouldn’t  put  a 
mark  or  sign  on  myself  for  all  the  gold  you  could  give  me,  or  do  any  thing 
that  would  hinder  me  from  making  a handsome  corpse,  plaze  God;  and 
that’s  what  I’d  he  if  I was  to  die  this  night,  without  speck  or  spot,  or  any 
such  thing  upon  my  whole  skin.” 

And  no  argument  could  induce  poor  Murphy,  unsightly  and  crippled  and 
ill-favoured  as  he  was,  to  run  the  risk  of  spoiling  a “ handsome  ( !)  corpse” 
by  applying  the  warm  plaster.  It  was  a strange,  but,  among  his  class,  a 
very  common  species  of  vanity. — Scenes  on  the  Shores  of  the  Atlantic. 
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NOTICE. 

Subscribers  who  have  not  completed  their  Sets  forming  the  Second  Volume, 
are  particularly  requested  to  do  so,  as  the  whole  of  the  numbers  comprised 
in  that  volume  will  shortly  be  raised  to  Twopence.  All  the  numbers  (com- 
mencing with  No.  53,  and  ending  with  No.  104 ) are  at  present  in  print, 
at  One  Penny,  except  from  61  to  69  (both  inclusive)  which,  having 
been  reprinted,  are  charged  Twopence. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

M.  A.  R.  T.  E. — “ Satcito,si  sat  bene,”  is  literally  word  for  word — “ Enough 
quick,  if  enough  well,”  that  is,  it  is  all  in  good  time  if  it  is  well  done. 

W.  Jackson. — We  cannot  say  which  is  the  best  work  on  any  subject.  But 
the  passion  to  learn  will  take  the  first  that  comes.  We  ourselves  have 
received  a copious  education,  but  we  never  were  taught  arithmetic  at  school. 
We  never  had  a slate  at  school — never  did  a sum  that  we  remember ; 
but  we  well  remember  teaching  ourselves — and,  in  particular,  going  about 
the  house  one  day,  slate  in  hand,  vexed  to  think  that  we  could  not  master 
long  division.  We  did  master  it,  however,  and  all  the  other  rules,  and  that 
by  the  aid  of  an  old  copy  of  Dilworth’s  Arithmetic.  A little  difficulty  and 
self -exertion  is  especially  useful  to  a learner.  Any  of  the  ordinary  school 
books  will  suffice  for  algebra.  We  do  not  answer  questions  that  require 
calculation. 

S.  L. — An  experimentalist,  who  wants  pure  silver,  will  test  it  for  himself, 
and  not  be  satisfied  merely  with  the  warrant  of  a dealer.  Pure  nitric  acid 
will  test  it,  for  when  dissolved  in  it,  it  remains  quite  colourless,  and  the  baser 
or  coloured  metal  will  show  itself.  Native,  or  virgin  silver,  is  not  pure 
silver ; it  is  generally  mixed  with  copper  and  gold,  and  found  in  very  small 
quantities.  It  is  called  virgin , to  distinguish  it  from  the  silver  found  in  the 
ore.  Bar  silver  is  smelted  and  refined, 

Dorman. — In  the  extreme  East  chess  is  a much  more  complicate  game  than 
with  us.  Dorman's  chess  board,  of  144  squares,  is  probably  of  eastern 
manufacture. 

Sigma  reminds  us  that  it  is  possible  to  see  ourselves  right  in  the  glass — right 
to  right,  and  left  to  left — in  opposition  to  what  we  affirmed  in  a leading 
article.  He  does  not  say  how,  but  no  doubt  it  is  possible  by  means  of 
double  reflection,  to  see  our  right  hand  on  the  right  side.  But  this  oversight 
does  not  affect  the  general  truth  of  the  article. 

R.  S.  T. — “A  gentleman  enters  the  cottage  of  a poor  person,  gives  five 
shillings,  and  says,  ‘ Lay  this  out  on  coals.'  N.B.  Ought  he  to  have  said 
in  coals  ?”  Only  think  of  pauperism  criticising  the  grammar  of  charity ! 
This  is  surely  a characteristic  sign  oj  the  times.  If  you  take  the  ivords 
literally,  as  an  Old  Bailey  lawyer  might  take  them,  the  five  shillings  should  be 
deposited  on  coals  outside,  in  the  first  case,  and  in  coals  in  the  second.  The 
question  between  on  and  in  is  not  a question  which  reason  can  decide. 
Custom  alone  can  settle  it.  We  believe  in  coals  is  the  usual  mode ; but  we 
can  give  no  reason  for  its  superior  accuracy.  It  is  one  of  those  points  of 
grammar  which  are  above  reason ; in  fact,Jhey  are  super-grammatical — 
above  grammar  itself. 

H.  M.  S. — Astrology  is  the  offspring  of  one  of  the  very  largest  ideas  which 
the  human  mind  can  embrace — universal  unity  and  harmony — the  con- 
sentaneous movement  of  all  things  in  heaven  and  on  earth.  The  idea  is 
poetically  true,  but  the  reduction  of  the  idea  to  a scientific  form  is  not  yet 
accomplished.  Had  it  not  been  desecrated  by  the  prying  curiosity  of  in- 
dividuals respecting  their  own  individual  destiny,  and  the  deception  and 
knavery  to  which  this  curiosity  gave  birth,  it  would  have  been  more  respect- 
able than  it  is  ; but  the  planetary  influence  on  climate  and  weather  is  now 
attracting  considerable  attention.  J udicial  astrology  is  an  admirable  sphere 
for  quackery ,_  and  no  doubt  there  are  many  rogues  in  the  trade— but  we 
believe  there  ate  several  scientific  men  in  the  country  who  study  it  in  faith 
and  sincerity.  Zadkiel,  the  author  of  the  Astrological  Almanac,  is  a man 
of  this  description,  His  publishers  are  Sherwood,  Gilbert,  and  Piper, 
Paternoster-row.  But  we  believe  the  public  give  little  encouragement  to 
astrologers.  The  consulting  astrologers  are  poor  and  obscure. 

B.  Bess. — We  must  defer  giving  our  opinion  until  we  are  better  informed 
upon  the  subject. 

Mary’s  lines  are  sweet  and  lady  dike,  and.  as  they  are  very  little  they  are 
easily  embraced.  We  shall  keep  them  from  Betty'  sfevouring  wrath. 

“ A Constant  Reader.” — The  water  cure  is  already  heard  of  all  over 
the  world.  It  has  succeeded  with  some  and  failed  with  others.  The 
panacea  is  not  yet  discovered.  \ Exercise  that  invigorates  one  man  en- 
feebles another  man.  For  gentlemen,  like  Bulwer  Lytton,  who  have  lived 
luxuriously  for  many  years,  water  treatment  is  perhaps  better  adapted  than 
for  less  pampered  men.  But  even  the  poor  may  thrive  under  it,  and  they 
may  not. 

Mary  Ann  Bird’s  gratitude  to  Dr.  Jenner  is  anxious  to  commence  a sub- 
scription for  a monument  to  that  eminent  benefactor.  She  soys  there  is 
none,  not  being  aware  that  there  is  one  in  Gloucester  Cathedral.  Only  they 
have  not  got  an  inscription  upon  it,  as  the  Dean  and  Chapter  could  not 
agree  upon  the  words.  “Dr.  Jenner would  suffice;  but  they  have  not 
even  that.  It  is  a full  length  statue  in  the  body  of  the  cathedral,  at  the 
western  entrance. 

A.  W. — We  are  obliged  to  our  correspondent  for  his  friendly  communication. 
We  have,  however,  seldom  made  use  of  contributions  under  such  circum- 
stances. They  arc  alleged  against  us  afterwards  as  piracies. 


R.  R. — The  repetition  of  the  calendar  is  a repetition  of  the  same  matter — con- 
sisting chiefly  of  biographies,  traditions,  fyc.,  or  we  should  very  icillingly 
have  continued  it.  To  make  a Eoman  calendar  of  it,  giving  a saint  for 
each  day,  would  make  it  look  somewhat  popish  and  puerile. 

A.  Fawcett  may  just  as  well  ask  if  a dozen  is  thirteen,  because  our  publisher 
gives  thirteen  Heralds  to  the  dozen.  Absolute  numbers  are  one  thing,  and 
trade  numbers  another.  A hundred  weight  is  a hundred  and  twelve  pounds, 
and  even  a pound  itself  is  not  a pound.  A hundred  oranges  is  one  hundred 
and  twenty -six,  and  a hundred  walnuts  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  ; but  still 
a hundred  is  only  a hundred. 

Inquirer. — “ Pour  ” is  pronounced  phowr  in  Ireland,  poor  in  Scotland, 
pore  in  London,  and  powr  in  all  the  standdrd  pronouncing  dictionaries. 

Fraser.—  There  are  different  rates  of  fare  to  Ceylon  no  doubt,  as  to  other 
places.  Apply  to  a ship-broker. 

“ Daughter  of  Sorrow’3  ” elegant  allegory  is  evidently  intended  to  strike  home 
to  ourselves,  but  toe  cannot  make  the  intended  application.  She  must  speak 
less  poetically  ; and  as  she  understands  Latin,  we  say,  “ Sine  fubula  nar- 
retur.” 

C.  T.  B.,  Buckingham. — Strictly  speaking,  the  practice  is  illegal,  but  the 
London  confectioners  have  lotteries  for  twelfth-cakes,  and  the  Art  Union 
for  pictures. 

J.  L. — Read  the  prospectuses  of  the  Building  Societies,  and  judge  for 
yourself. 

“ A Constant  Subscriber,”  Yarmouth.  — It  is  so  stated  in  the  French  paper  ; 
probably  a typographical  error,  1823  being  inserted  instead  of  1813. 

“ One  who  wishes  to  be  a Constant  Subscriber.” — Quite  in  accordance 
with  our  opinion  on  the  subject.  See  No.  129. 

Nabob. — Consult  the  Index  of  both  volumes.  Among  numerous  others  of  all 
kinds  there  are  several  recipes  for  corns,  the  best  known  ; in  fact,  better 
recipes  never  were  made  public,  and,  to  those  who  require  them,  they  are 
worth  ten  times  the  price  paid  for  the  two  volumes. 

Recipes. — We  receive  many  applications  on  this  subject,  every  week.  With 
every  wish  to  oblige  our  correspondents,  we  cannot,  in  justice  to  the  general 
body  of  readers,  repeat  the  various  recipes  which  have  already  appeared  ; 
neither  can  we  comply  with  the  numerous  requests  to  insert  trade  processes, 
or  such  as  are  interesting  to  individuals  only.  Recipes  which  are  of  recent 
discovery,  or  those  which  have  have  been  found  by  experience  to  be  generally 
useful,  are  amply  sufficient  to  occupy  all  the  space  we  can  devote  to  that 
feature  of  our  periodical. 

M.  M. — The  price  of  the  first  Series  of  the  Family  Herald,  bound,  is  3s.  ; 
only  a few  copies  remain.  Try  any  arithmetic. 

H.  D.,  Liverpool. — All  the  preceding  numbers  may  be  had  of  Messrs.  Arnold ; 
or,  by  order,  of  any  other  bookseller  there. 

M.  A.  C.,  near  Darlington. — Notwithstanding  the  flattering  hint  that  our 
correspondent  has,  by  showing  a copy  of  the  Family  Herald  to  friends, 
procured  us  seven  new  subscribers,  we  cannot  refrain  from  stating  that 
we  consider  the  writing  to  be  that  of  a man,  and  one  well  accustomed  to  use 
his  pen. 

W.  B.  must  pay  8s.  per  annum  for  keeping  a Newfoundland  dog. 

“ A Mother.5’ — Call  at  the  publisher's  and  inspect  different  editions. 

W.  H.  A.’s  verses  were  lively,  but  rather  too  free  for  our  paper. 

Corke. — The  Index  of  Vol.  II.  is  sold  separately,  price  One  Penny. 

X.  S. — We  have  got  no  satisfactory  solution  to  the  riddles  alluded  to. 

All  the  Numbers  of  the  Third  Volume  are  in  print  at  One  Penny'. 

Jenner;  Y.  W. — The  articles  sent,  or  similar  ones,  have  already  appeared. 

Communications  Received.—  Alexander. — J.  W. — “ Constant  Reader,” 

Bristol. — E.  H.  J. — “ An  Exile  of  Jersey.” — E.  E.,  Edinburgh. — Ellen 
H.— Socrates.— Tabitha  G. — H.  F.  A.— W.  L.-  C.  Baker. — Emma. 
— W.  R.  (consult  the  Index.) — Curino  (wait  awhile.) — Petit. — Com- 
monplace (not  so  good  aright.) — S.  Levitt. — Mammon. — R.  Y.  M. — 
“A  Mother.” — J.  A.  I.  B.— W.  M. — E.  J.  (it  will,  if  so  requested.) — 
J.  M. — G.  H. — Lector  (lake  the  first  that  comes  to  hand.) — P.  J.  S. — 
W.  A.,  Plymouth. — G.  T.  S. — David  D. — Henry. — W.  J.  D. — Old 
Saw. — E.  Y.  R.  (there  is  such  a work.) — Robert  ( any  month). — Sarah. 
- — Risdon  (there  is  not.) — V.  W. — Amelia. — C.  (probably.)— “ Cantor 
indoctu3.” — T.  W.  W. — Aberdeen. — Margaret. — Frank  M.  (call  on 
the  publisher.) — W.  Unwin. — E.  B.  L.  (at  the  Society  of  Arts.) — 
Erolioksome. — Clown  (apply  to  a parish  clerk). — Bachelor. — W.  C.  B. 
— L.  T.  S. — Botane  (write  to  the  Gardener’s  Chronicle  or  Gardener's 
Gazette). — T.  M.  ( see  No. g 25,  p.  390.) — Septimus. — M.  Raymond. — 
W.  Jones. — Anti-Dogmaticcs.— Amelia  S. — Eugenie  H.  ( No.  103,  p. 
812.) — E.,  Nottingham — D.  V.  (see  No.  128,  p.  377.) — J.  N.  D. — T. 
Hutton.— Bob.— W.  L.  C. — J.  G.  B. — Carolus. — Albina. — C.  S.  W. 
— E.  A.  L.— M.  C.  C. — Automathes. — “L’ Amides  Braves.”— Alfred. 
— J.  C.  F. — F.  O.  (soak  them  in  spirits  of  turpentine.) — J.  R.  A.  (see 
No.  103,  p.  813.) — “ A Poor  Widow”  (we  do  not  know). 

W.  R.  Cripps;  J.  L.;  E.  H.  C.  L.;  D.  S.  H.;  W.  W.;  S.  P.;  Ellen; 
O.  E.  II.;  Viator;  R.  B.  T. ; T.  R. ; Catholicus ; Asher. — The  questions 
are  either  inappropriate,  too  trivial,  or  we  are  unable  to  furnish  the  infor- 
mation required. 

N. B. — We  insert  no  vulgar  or  ridiculous  name.  Letters  with  such  are 
merely  thrown  aside  for  fuel. 

J.  B.  H.;  T.  A.  T.;  “ A Young  Enthusiast.”— ■/»  our  next. 
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FAMILY  HERALD— USEFUL  INFORMATION 


TO  HAIR-DRESSERS  AND  PERFUMERS, 
npo  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  with  Immediate  Possession,  in  a good 

-A.  Market  Town,  a highly  Respectable  Business  in  the  above  lines.  Satisfactory 
reasons  can  be  given  for  the  present  Proprietor  relinquishing  the  same,  and  further 
particulars  had  on  application  (free)  to  Messrs.  Kennaby,  Brothers,  No.  10,  Westmore- 
land Buildings,  Aldersgate  Street,  London. 

A BOOK  FOR  THE  MILLION.— Price  Sixpence. 

The  Cheapest  and  most  Useful  Work  ever  Published  is 

THE  POOR  MAN’S  GUIDE  TO  INDEPENDENCE. 

Contents : — First  Words— Marriage— Where  to  Live— How  to  Furnish — A Fire  for 
a Penny  a Day — The  Warmth  of  Two  Blankets  for  Threepence — Valuable  Hints — 
How  a Wife  may  Make  Money — Double  Returns — Fuel  above  Ground — Cheap  Cookery 
— A Good  Dinner  for  Less  than  a Bad  One — Another,  &c. — Another — How  to  Get  High 
Wages— A Source  of  Profit  greatly  Improved— Great  Things  by  Small  Means— Ten 
Pounds  a Year  and  no  Outlay — How  to  Earn  Money  while  Asleep — Almost  Independ- 
ence— Independence  in  Five  Years — A Present  of  Fifty  Acres — Provision  for  Posterity 
— Last  Words. 

London  : Published  by  J.  Allen,  20,  Paternoster  Row ; and  sold  by  all  Booksellers. 

TO  ALL  WHO  REQUIRE  THE  AID  OF  SPECTACLES. 

npFIE  Improvements  effected  in  this  important  article  by  JOHN 
1-  BRAHAM,  Optician,  17,  ST.  AUGUSTINE’S  PARADE,  BRISTOL,  and  secured 
to  him  by  Letters  Patent,  claim  the  attention  of  all  persons  requiring  their  aid.  They 
are  constructed  in  strict  accordance  with  the  Natural  Laws,  their  lenses  being  the  per- 
fect shape  of  the  open  eye,  and  so  placed  in  the  frames,  that,  when  in  use,  they  are  at 
the  correct  angle  of  vision — Are  free  from  reflection  of  false  rays  of  light  by  day  or 
by  candlelight,  and  need  not  be  removed  from  the  head  when  the  eye  is  directed  to  dis- 
tant or  near  objects.  They  are  superior  to  all  others,  and  require  only  to  be  known  to 
be  valued. 

Sold  by  J.  DOBSON,  Mathematical  Drawing  Instrument  Maker  and  Optician,  54, 
NEWINGTON  CAUSEWAY,  where  reasons  why  they  are  preferable,  free  of  expense, 
can  be  had  ; or,  by  enclosing  a penny  stamp,  the  same  will  be  forwarded  post-free  to 
any  part  of  the  country. 

Observe.— On  every  pair  of  Spectacles  is  stamped  “Braham,  Patentee,  Bristol.” 

WORKMAN’S  SINGING  CLASS.— APOLLONICON  ROOMS. 


®3itiJEr  tfjc 
Sanction  of  tfje 


Committee  of  Council 
on  3£iJucaitott. 


Director,  Mr.  JOHN  HULLAII. 

|p LASS  No.  50,  FOR  ASSISTANTS,  WORKMEN,  and  Others 

engaged  in  Business,  meets  on  Tuesday  and  Friday  Evenings,  at  half-past  Nine 
o’clock.  Terms: — 10s.  6d.  for  the  Course  of  60  Lessons;  or,  2s.  per  Month. 

N.B. — All  those  desirous  of  being  admitted  into  this  Class  must  apply  on  or  before  Friday, 
October  31s£.  After  that  evening  no  new  members  can  be  admitted. 

Tickets  and  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  at  the  APOLLONICON  ROOMS,  101, 
ST.  MARTIN’S  LANE. 


UPPER  SINGING  SCHOOLS.— APOLLONICON  ROOMS. 


SEntier  tfje 
Sanction  of  t!je 


Committee  of  Council 
on  education. 


The 


Director,  Mr.  JOHN  HULLAII. 

FIRST  UPPER  SINGING  SCHOOL  meets  every  Wednes- 

day  Evening,  from  Seven  to  Nine  o’clock.  Terms  : — 6s.  per  Half-year. 

THE  SECOND  UPPER  SINGING  SCHOOL  meets  every  Monday  Evening,  from 
a quarter  past  Eight  to  Ten  o’clock.  Terms: — 5s.  per  Half-year. 

THE  THIRD  UPPER  SINGING  SCHOOL  meets  every  Thursday  Evening,  from 
half-past  Seven  to  half-past  Nine  o’clock.  Terms  : — 6s.  per  Half-year'. 

Music  is  provided  for  the  use  of  the  members. 

The  Tickets  for  the  ensuing  Season  are  now  ready.  All  those  who  have  been  in- 
structed in  Singing  on  the  method  of  Wilhem  under  any  competent  Teacher  are  admis- 
sable  into  the  Third  Upper  Singing  School,  and  from  thence  into  the  First  or  Second 
Upper  Schools. 

Tickets  and  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  at  the  APOLLONICON  ROOMS,  101, 
ST.  MARTIN’S  LANE. 


GUIDE-BOOKS  AND  TREATISES  ON  THE  CONTINENTAL 
LANGUAGES. 

Just  published,  price  Ninepence, 

TVf  ONTEITH’S  TOURIST’S  MONTHLY  HAND-BOOK  AND 

lv.1  GUIDE  TO  THE  CONTINENTAL  RAILWAYS,  STEAM-BOATS,  AND 
DILIGENCES,  for  October,  comprising  a complete  Hand-book  to  the  Sights  of  Paris, 
and  a Map  of  all  the  Working  Railways  in  Central  Europe. 

MONTEITH’S  GUIDE  TO  ROUEN,  for  1845,  with  a Plan  of  the  Town,  price  6d. 
MONTEITH’S  GUIDE  TO  BOULOGNE,  for  1845,  with  a Plan  of  the  Town,  price  6d. 
The  following  popular  Treatises,  on  the  Robertsonian  Method,  are  designed  to  enable 
persons  to  acquire  the  respective  Languages  without  the  aid  of  Oral  Instruction : — 
FRENCH  WITHOUT  A MASTER.  (Eighteenth  Thousand.)  Price 2s. ; bds.,  2s.  6d. 
GERMAN  WITHOUT  A MASTER.  Three  Series.  Price  2s.  each ; or,  neatly  bound 
in  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

LATIN  WITHOUT  A MASTER,  Price  2s. ; or,  in  cloth  boards,  2s.  6d. 

SPANISH  WITHOUT  A MASTER.  (Third  Edition.)  Price  2s. 

ITALIAN  WITHOUT  A MASTER.  (Third  Edition.)  Price  2s. 

Also,  on  the  Hamiltonian  Method,  Part  I.,  price  6d.,  FRENCH  AT  SIGHT— a literal 
translation  of  the  First  Book  of  Gil  Bias  with  the  Original  Text,  intended  for  the  use  of 
Schools  and  Private  Students  of  the  French  Language. 

London:  Samuel  Gilbert,  51  and  52,  Paternoster  Row;  and  by  order  from  all 
Booksellers. 


A SHORT  AND  SURE  GUIDE  TO  RAILWAY  SPECULATION. 

Sixth  Edition , with  Additions , including  a few  Remarks  on  Foreign  Railways,  dedicated 
to  George  Hudson,  Esq.^  M.P.,  price  6 d.;  or  Sd.  per  post, 

A FEW  PLAIN  RULES  how  to  SPECULATE  with  Safety  and 

Profit  in  RAILWAY  SHARES.  By  a Successful  Operator. 

London:  Effingham  Wilson,  Bookseller,  Stationer,  Engraver,  and  Printer,  11  (south- 
east corner),  Royal  Exchange. 

Railway  Companies*  Offices  supplied  with  every  requisite  on  the  shortest  notice. 


FAMILY  HERALD. 


THE  AGE  OF  GAMBLING. 


Of  all  the  manias  that  seize  in  succession  the  public  mind  the  mania  for 
money-making  is  the  most  contagious.  We  have  had  musical  manias,  and 
polka  manias,  and  galvanic  ring  manias;  but  none  of  these  is  at  all  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  railway  mania.  The  other  manias  chiefly  prevailed  amongst 
boys  and  girls,  or  bachelors  and  maids,  and  a few  superannuated  ladies 
and  gentlemen.  The  great  mass  of  the  strong-minded,  able-bodied,  active, 
vigorous,  and  industrious  portion  of  the  community  were  unaffected.  They 
passed  over  them  “ like  the  idle  wind,  which  they  regard  not.”  They 
seemed  to  think  themselves  superior  to  the  weakness  of  such  susceptibility 
to  such  epidemic  excitement.  But  their  time  has  come  at  last — come  to 
show  that  even  the  strong  have  their  weak  sides,  and  can  be  wrought  up 
to  a mental  fever  as  well  as  the  weak. 

There  is,  no  doubt,  a large  amount  of  talent  and  discretion  in  this  rail- 
way movement,  as  there  always  is  where  money  is  very  abundant.  But 
that  talent  and  that  discretion  are  not  always  at  the  helm,  to  guide  the 
vessel  in  its  adventurous  career.  It  is  only  on  board  amongst  the  passen- 
gers, to  take  advantage  of  such  favourable  opportunities  as  the  weather, 
the  wind,  and  the  tide  present.  That  all  men  can  gain  in  a gambling 
transaction  is  a mere  impossibility;  but  Hope  and  Faith,  that  have  fled 
from  the  Church,  have  taken  refuge  in  the  Exchange,  and  converted  it 
into  a temple.  Not  so  in  the  olden  times;  for  then  they  kept  their  place 
in  the  temple,  and  converted  it  into  an  exchange.  With  hope  and  faith,  a 
man  will  engage  in  perilous  adventures,  nor  fear  the  leaden  bullets  that 
hiss  around  him,  and  wound  and  annihilate  his  fellow-combatants  on  every 
side.  Such  hope  and  such  faith  are  not  scarce  at  present.  The  volunteers 
of  Mammon  are  very  numerous  on  the  new  highways ; and  would  be  still 
more  so,  if  all  had  the  means  of  enlisting  and  entering  on  the  campaign. 
It  is  but  a portion  of  the  population  who  are  possessed  of  the  bones  and 
sinews  of  such  war;  and  happy  are  they  when  they  pass  the  gauge,  and 
take  their  stand  on  the  pav(  of  Capel  Court. 

That  much  of  the  railway  business  is  substantial,  productive,  and  profit- 
able business  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  there  can  be  as  little  doubt  that 
there  is  a very  large  remainder  that  will  be  unproductive  and  ruinous.  The 
mushroom  rapidity  with  which  it  has  shot  up  is  rather  a suspicious  and 
unfavourable  symptom.  It  is  a species  of  revolution,  producing  great  con- 
stitutional changes,  without  giving  the  old  interests  sufficient  time  to 
accommodate  themselves  to  the  new  system.  It  is  a rush  of  blood  to  one 
portion  of  the  body  politic,  which  either  creates  a corresponding  deficiency 
in  some  other,  or  produces  inflammation  in  the  part  affected.  Many,  we 
know,  are  sanguine  enough  to  believe  that  there  is  capital  sufficient  in  the 
country  to  accomplish  all,  and  even  more  than  is  at  present  contemplated. 
Perhaps  there  is,  in  one  sense  or  other,  for  we  are  not  disposed  to  set  any 
bounds  whatever  to  the  progress  of  human  art.  But  the  question  is  not 
what  the  country  may  do  in  ten  or  twenty  years,  but  what  it  can  do  in  one 
or  three  years.  In  a hundred  years  we  perhaps  might  spend  the  whole 
national  debt  upon  railways,  for  that  would  only  be  about  seven  or  eight 
millions  per  annum,  but  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  we  can  spend  that 
sum  in  ten  or  twenty  years.  Now  we  are,  as  a nation  of  speculators,  attempt- 
ing to  accomplish  something  analogous  to  this.  We  have  no  means  of 
ascertaining  the  amount  of  capital  required  for  projects  at  present  in  the 
market,  but  if  the  Times,  which  has  ample  means  of  receiving  the  best 
information  upon  such  subjects,  be  correct,  it  amounts  to  about  five  hun- 
dred millions  sterling.  This  is  five-eighths  of  the  national  debt,  and  as 
all  the  projects  at  present  before  the  public  contemplate  as  speedy  a realiza- 
tion as  possible,  we  may  safely  suppose  that  this  enormous  amount  of 
money  is  expected  to  be  forthcoming,  spent,  and  permanently  invested  in 
less  than  five  years.  Commerce  never  yet  encountered  a change  so  great 
and  so  sudden  as  this.  It  would  be  a commercial  revolution.  That  it  would 
ruin  the  country  we  have  no  fear,  but  that  it  would  ruin  many  interests 
and  many  individuals  in  the  country,  and  give  them  little  time  and  few 
opportunities  to  protect  themselves  from  the  storm  thus  let  loose  upon  them, 
must  be  evident  to  all  who  only  think  for  a moment,  that  activity,  labour, 
and  capital  suddenly  directed  to  one  department  must  be  to  a corresponding 
extent  diverted  from  another,  unless  there  be  such  a superabundance  of 
each  unemployed  in  the  country  as  to  supply  the  demand.  Now  this  is  not 
the  case.  Supposing  a million  of  labourers  were  required  for  these  rail- 
ways, and  this  for  500  railways  is  only  2,000  men  to  each ; where  are  the 
men  to  be  found?  and  if  they  be  found,  where  will  they  be  taken  from? 
According  to  the  census  of  1841,  there  are  1,082,165  male  labourers  in  Great 
Britain  employed  in  agriculture.  It  would  take  the  whole  of  them  to  con- 
struct the  railways  contemplated;  and  then  what  would  become  of  the 
land?  There  are  193,877  miners;  but  if  they  were  taken  who  would  sup- 
ply the  population  with  coals,  and  the  engines  with  fuel,  and  the  road- 
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makers  with  rails  ? we  shall  want  more  miners  rather  than  fewer.  There  are 
386,157  labourers  whose  particular  employment  is  not  mentioned;  perhaps 
they  are  day  labourers.  Well,  if  they  are  making  railroads  they  cannot 
be  carrying  hods,  and  paving  streets,  and  doing  many  other  useful  things 
which  cannot  be  enumerated.  There  are  1,687,477  engaged  in  trade  and 
commerce.  Were  the  road-makers  taken  from  this  class  there  would  be  a 
sad  falling  off  in  the  revenue  and  resources  of  the  country.  This  number 
is  expected  to  be  increased  rather  than  diminished.  There  are  741,872 
engaged  in  manufactures.  We  cannot  spare  one  of  these.  We  expect 
rather  to  increase  than  diminish  their  number,  Now,  these  five  numbers 
embrace  all  the  available  labour  of  the  country,  with  the  exception  of  men- 
servants,  professional  men,  gentlemen,  and  others,  who  would  not  con- 
descend to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  construction  of  the  roads,  but 
only  with  the  mania  of  the  share  exchange.  Where  then  are  the  million 
labourers  to  come  from?  from  Ireland?  A million  Irish  labourers,  with  a 
million  wives,  and  four  million  children — six  millions  of  the  finest  pizzants 
in  the  world  imported  into  England!  It  is  a splendid  idea;  but  even  sup- 
posing one  halt’  of  them  were  to  come  from  Ireland,  how  could  Great 
Britain  supply  the  other  half,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  directing 
mind  and  capital,  without  deducting  largely  from  the  amount  of  vigour  at 
present  prevailing  in  other  departments  of  industry?  Capital  is  always 
employed  in  some  way  or  another.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  hoarded 
capital,  except  in  the  hands  of  a few  old  eccentric  misers  and  beggars. 
Modern  capital  corrupts  when  hoarded;  the  worms  eat  it,  the  air  oxydizes 
it,  the  damp  rots  it.  It  exists  only  by  locomotion,  circulation,  or  use,  and 
it  can  only  find  a new  current  to  run  in  by  deserting  an  old  one.  Many  of 
these  old  ones  are  bad,  and  deserve  to  be  deserted,  and  will  be  deserted 
ultimately;  but  it  is  the  sudden  turn  of  the  vessel,  the  squall  of  speculation, 
that  constitutes  the  danger  of  a mania  like  that  which  we  are  now  con- 
templating. Moreover,  the  fears  of  the  mercantile  world  are  now  begin- 
ning to  be  aroused.  The  debts  are  not  now  so  easily  collected  as  formerly. 
The  debtors  want  time;  and  many  of  the  manufacturers  are  instituting 
inquiries  respecting  their  customers,  resolved  to  withhold  their  credit  from 
those  who  are  gambling  on  the  roads.  Whilst  other  departments  of  the 
revenue  have  fallen  off  to  the  amount  of  a million  sterling  in  three  months, 
the  stamp  and  post  office  departments  have  increased,  the  latter  to  the 
amount  of  £9,000,  which  represents  upwards  of  two  millions  of  letters. 
These  additional  letters  no  doubt  chiefly  consist  of  applications  for  shares, 
as  we  are  informed  that  one  company  alone,  in  twenty-four  hours,  received 
30,000. 

It  is  not  our  province  to  enter  deeply  or  minutely  into  such  subjects  as 
these;  but  merely  to  lay  down  a few  broad  facts  upon  which  to  ground 
such  observations  and  reflections  as  we  consider  calculated  to  enlighten 
the  minds  of  our  readers,  in  a manner  different  from  that  which  a more 
practical  periodical  than  ours  would,  most  probably,  prefer.  What  parti- 
cularly strikes  and  interests  our  mind  in  the  present  railway  movement  is  its 
universality.  It  is  universal  in  several  aspects.  It  is  co-extensive  with 
the  civilised  world,  extending  even  to  India  itself,  and  embracing  almost 
all  civilised  Europe,  excepting  the  dominions  of  the  Pope  and  the  Grand 
Turk.  It  is  also  a movement  in  which  the  monied  mass  of  the  population 
is  deeply  engaged,  and  the  unmonied  mass  deeply  interested.  Even  the 
gambling  feature  has  a universality  in  it  which  could  not  belong  to  any 
ordinary  subscription  company.  The  scrip  passes  from  hand  to  hand,  and 
the  gains  and  losses  are  divided  and  subdivided  incalculably  amongst  the 
body  of  the  people.  It  is  a great  work  of  the  people  themselves,  and  not 
of  a part}'.  It  is  neither  Whig,  Tory,  nor  Liberal  that  is  directing  or 
hailing  the  movement;  it  is  neither  rich  nor  poor,  Churchmen  nor  Dis- 
senters, masters  nor  men  exclusively;  but  it  is  all  of  them  together;  and 
when  the  work  is  done,  it  can  well  be  said  of  it  that  the  people  have  done 
it.  Every  movement  of  this  universal  character  we  regard  as  important. 
It  is  a species  of  revolution — a legitimate  movement,  which  may  be  hastily 
and  rashly  conducted,  and  produce  much  individual  suffering  during  the 
term  of  excitement,  but  must  result  in  some  sensible  benefit  to  society  at 
large,  because  it  has  been  universally  felt  to  be  indispensable  for  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  times.  It  is  a mechanical,  scientific,  and  commercial  revo- 
lution— a revolution  without  blood,  unless  we  regard  it  in  a poetical  point 
of  view;  and  then  we  see  blood  enough;  for  money  has  been,  not  inappro- 
priately, represented  as  the  blood  of  society;  and,  in  strict  accordance 
with  this  analogy,  blood  consists  of  red  cruor  and  white  serum ; whilst  the 
serum  is  not  only,  like  the  silver,  more  abundant  than  the  cruor,  but  it 
permeates  the  system  better,  and  goes  to  the  extremities,  which  the  cruor 
does  not.  In  this  revolution,  therefore,  there  is  a very  great  shedding  of 
poetical  or  financial  blood  from  the  roads,  which  are  also  poetically  deno- 
minated the  veins  and  the  arteries  of  society.  The  blood  is  flowing  from 
the  old  roads  into  the  new  roads,  and  thus  renewing  the  life  of  the  country, 
by  giving  it  a better  circulating  system  than  it  hitherto  possessed. 

That  such  a change  is  sufficient  to  regenerate  a country  is  what  we 
should  be  sorry  to  affirm ; but  that  it  is  a change  which  is  indispensable  in 
the  work  of  mundane  regeneration  cannot  well  be  gainsayed.  It  is  a new 
medium  of  intercourse  between  nations  and  individuals — it  is  the  contri- 
bution of  mechanics  to  the  g reat  work  of  social  amelioration.  The  deficiency 
must  be  supplied  by  other  powers,  intellectual  and  moral;  but  here  is  anew 
highway  on  which  the  spirit  of  instruction  may  travel  in  fulfilling  his 
mission  amongst  the  scattered  families  of  the  nations.  It  is  a great  means 
to  a great  end;  and  though  the  means  have  not  been  created  for  the  purpose 
of  intellectual  and  moral  amelioration,  they  may  be  used  for  that  end 
without  prejudice  to  the  public  or  to  the  holders  of  scrip.  The  old  roads 
were  not  made  for  intellectual  or  moral,  but  only  for  military  and  com- 


mercial ends.  The  Romans  were  the  first  great  road-makers,  and  they 
consulted  only  the  conveyance  of  troops  and  of  military  baggage.  Home 
governments  and  road  commissioners  succeeded  the  imperial  road-makers, 
and  they  consulted  only  the  traffic  between  terminus  and  terminus.  But 
whilst  the  military  and  commercial  powers  consulted  only  their  own 
interests,  the  higher  powers,  of  pure  thought  and  feeling,  were  always  glad, 
and  welcome,  too,  to  make  use  of  the  lines  in  their  own  special  calling;  and, 
in  doing  so,  they  felt  that  the  prosperity  of  their  vocation  was  dependent 
upon  and  co-existent  with  the  prosperity  of  the  other  vocation  that  instituted 
the  means.  Thus  it  is  with  roads,  thus  it  is  with  countries,  thus  it  is  with 
individuals.  The  spirit  and  the  body  thrive  together — they  rise  and  fall 
together.  The  mental  and  moral  vigour  of  England  is  co-ordinate  with  its 
commercial  and  industrial  vigour,  and  so  is  that  of  Spain  and  France,  Italy 
and  Turkey.  And  as  the  pace  quickens  in  the  one  department,  it  will 
quicken  in  the  other.  A new  era  of  mind  is  approaching,  and  the 
mechanical  means  are  preparing  for  its  advent. 

Can  we  discover  what  is  likely  to  be  the  character  of  this  era  from  the 
symptoms  already  discernible?  It  is  an  era  of  more  universal  sympathy 
and  interchange  of  kind  feelings  than  any  preceding.  The  iron  links  of 
union  are  but  the  types  of  a common  understanding  and  a common 
humanity.  The  idea  of  re-union  is  going  abroad  amongst  the  hearts  of 
men.  There  is  a striving — a powerless  one  hitherto,  we  must  oonfess — 
after  the  realization  of  the  wish.  Churches  seek  to  unite  with  churches, 
sect  with  sect.  They  deplore  their  division.  They  meet  to  propose  the 
terms  of  re-union.  They  make  vows  to  observe  hereafter  more  strictly  than 
formerly  the  precepts  of  charity  in  controverting  with  each  other.  And 
in  this  they'  are  not  behind  the  commercial  world,  which  cares  for  none  of 
these  things,  for  they  are  aiming  at  a virtue  whilst  olhers  are  aiming  at  a 
profit.  In  the  literary  world  we  see  a determined  resolution  to  suppress 
every  appearance  of  bigotry,  intolerance,  and  party  spirit,  and  an  indulgent 
feeling  is  prevalent  there  for  all  peculiarities  of  opinion  which  do  not  show 
themselves  in  contemptuous,  reproachful,  persecutive,  spiritually  proud  and 
scornful  behaviour,  but  which  mildly’ and  politely'  maintain  their  own  rightsof 
thought,  and  accord  corresponding  rights  to  others.  In  the  commercial 
world,  monopoly',  exclusiveness,  and  restriction  are  fast  giving  way  to  more 
generous  principles.  National  interests  are  giving  place  in  rank  to  imperial 
or  humanitary  interest.  And  though  each  individual  in  all  these  depart- 
ments of  activity  is  acting  for  himself  and  seeking  an  individual  good  in 
all  that  he  does,  yret,  associated  with  this  individual  spirit  of  selfishness,  of 
which  lie  cannot  be  divested  without  being  divested  of  life,  there  is  growing 
up  a large-minded,  enlightened,  universal  spirit,  which  looks  at  the  whole 
in  preference  to  the  parts — which  seeks  the  good  of  humanity  at  large 
rather  than  the  individual  in  particular,  and  which  promises,  when  full- 
grown  and  well  matured  in  experience  and  the  power  of  thought,  to  be  the 
great  ruling  power  of  the  coming  age.  To  this  the  individual  spirit  will 
be  subservient,  and  the  elder  shall  serve  the  younger. 


JUST  PRIDE. 


Farewell,  farew'ell  to  hollow  pride, 

Be  honest  pride  my  aim; 

Not  that  which  fortune’s  favourites  boast, 

But  upright  men  may  claim ; — 

Not  that  which  spreads  upon  the  brow 
A frown  for  humble  state, 

And  steels  the  heart  against  the  pang 
That  wealth  should  mitigate; — 

But  that  which  teaches  me  to  seek 
In  life’s  uncertain  span, 

To  do  as  I would  be  done  by, 

And  feel  myself  a man; 

That  which  may  prompt  me  to  pursue. 

By  labours  of  my  own, 

A path  to  independent  state, 

Though  by  the  great  unknown; 

That,  in  their  scorn,  feels  no  disgrace, 

While  honour  gilds  my  name; 

That  pride,  which  springs  from  consciousness 
Of  an  unsullied  fame ; 

That  pride  which  leaves  no  sting  behind, 

No  feeling  tc  repent; 

And,  in  the  sunset  of  my  days, 

Springs  from  a life  well  spent.  AJphas. 


FAMILY  MATTERS. 

When  Dr.  Johnson  was  asked  what  was  the  objection  to  gaming,  he  re- 
plied— “Sir,  the  objection  to  gaming  is  this:  it  circulates  money  without 
any  intermediate  labour  or  industry.” 

A lovely  young  lady  called  in  a physician  to  “ do  something  for  a rush 
of  blood  to  the  head.”  “I  have  been  doctoring  myself,”  said  the  languid 
fair  one,  with  a smile,  to  the  bluff  though  kind  M.D.,  while  feeling  her 
pulse.  “ Ah!  how?  ” “ Why,  I have  taken  Morison’s  pills,  Bell’s  balsam 

of  liquorice,  and  Powell’s  cough  electuary.  I have  used  Henry’s  calcined 
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magnesia,  Fawcett’s  anodyne  pills,  and — ” “Madam,”  interrupted  the 
astonished  doctor,  “ all  these  do  your  complaint  no  good!”  “No!  Then 
what  shall  I take?  ” pettishly  inquired  the  patient.  “Take!”  exclaimed 
the  doctor,  eyeing  her  from  head  to  foot,  “Take!  ” echoed  he,  after  a mo- 
ment’s reflection — “take!  why,  take  off  your  stays!  ” 

Wit  a xi>  Judgment. — Wit  is  brushwood,  judgment  is  timber;  the  first 
makes  the  brightest  flame,  but  the  latter  gives  the  most  lasting  heat. 

Encouragement  to  Matrimony. — In  Sardinia,  every  parent  who  has 
twelve  children  is  entitled  to  a pension  of  five  hundred  francs.  The  Mayor 
of  Bury,  who  has  twenty-seven  fac-similes  of  himself,  should  go  to 
Sardinia  and  put  in  his  claim  for  the  pension.  .. 

A Speechless  Bride. — A correspondent  informs  us  that  a couple 
having  presented  themselves  last  week  at  a village  church  near  Haverhill, 
in  Suffolk,  for  the  purpose  of  being  joined  in  holy  wedlock,  the  ceremony' 
proceeded  until  the  usual  responses  were  requested  by  the  clergyman  from 
the  bride.  She,  instead  of  complying,  burst  into  tears,  and  notwithstanding 
the  earnest  entreaties  of  her  friends,  refused  to  utter  a word  ; in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  wedding  party  were  actually  compelled  to  return 
without  having  the  ceremony  completed. 

Rather  Expensive  Diet. — A gentleman,  residing  at  no  great  distance 
from  Lancaster,  bought  three  pounds’-worth  of  postage-stamps  the  other 
day,  and  put  them  into  one  of  the  drawers  of  a bookcase;  but  to  his  great 
mortification,  on  opening  the  drawer  the  next  morning,  he  found  half  of 
them  eaten  by  mice,  and  the  remainder  gnawed  through  in  such  a manner 
as  to  be  totally  unfit  for  use.  The  adhesive  substance  with  which  the 
stamps  are  coated  is  supposed  to  have  been  an  irresistible  temptation  to 
these  mischievous  little  vermin. 

Abuse  op  Words. — One  of  the  most  powerful  instruments  of  vice,  the 
most  fatal  of  all  its  poisoned  weapons,  is  the  abuse  of  words  by  which 
good  and  bad  feelings  are  blended  together,  and  its  deformity  con- 
cealed, from  an  apparent  alliance  to  some  proximate  virtue.  Prodigality 
and  dissipation  are  liberality  and  high  spirit.  Covetousness,  frugality. 
Flattery,  good  breeding.  As  society  advances  in  civilization,  the  power  of 
this  engine  does  not  diminish.  To  give  harsh  deeds  soft  names,  is  one  of 
the  evils  of  refinement.  In  preventing  this  confusion — in  preventing  this 
abuse  of  words — in  sustaining  a high  tone  of  moral  feeling,  by  giving  harsh 
names  to  harsh  deeds,  the  preservation  of  the  boundaries  between  virtue 
and  vice  mainly  depends. — Montague’s  Thoughts,  8gc. 

Eight  and  Lett. — For  the  convenience  of  life,  and  to  make  us  prompt 
and  dexterous,  it  is  pretty  evident  that  there  ought  to  be  no  hesitation 
which  hand  is  to  be  used,  or  which  foot  is  to  be  put  forward;  nor  is  there 
in  fact  any  such  indecision.  Is  this  taught,  or  have  we  this  readiness 
given  to  us  by  nature?  It  must  be  observed,  at  the  same  time,  that  there 
is  a distinction  in  the  whole  right  side  of  the  body,  and  that  the  left  side  is 
not  only  the  weaker  in  regard  to  muscular  strength,  but  also  in  its  vital  or 
constitutional  properties.  The  development  of  the  organs  of  action  and 
motion  is  greatest  upon  the  right  side,  as  may  at  any'  time  be  ascertained 
by  measurement,  or  the  testimony  of  the  tailor  or  shoemaker.  Certainly', 
this  superiority  may  be  said  to  result  from  the  more  frequent  exertion  of 
the  right  hand,  but  the  peculiarity  extends  to  the  constitution  also,  and 
disease  attacks  the  left  extremities  more  frequently  than  the  right.  In 
opera  dancers,  we  may  see  that  the  most  difficult  feats  are  performed  by 
the  right  foot.  But  their  preparatory  exercises  better  evince  the  natural 
weakness  of  the  left  limb,  since  these  performers  are  made  to  give  double 
practice  to  this  limb  in  order  to  avoid  awkwardness  in  the  public  exhibi- 
tion, for  if  these  exercises  be  neglected,  an  ungraceful  preference  will  be 
given  to  the  right  side.  In  walking  behind  a person  it  is  very  seldom  that 
we  see  an  equalized  motion  of  the  body,  and  if  we  look  at  the  left  foot  we 
shall  find  that  the  tread  is  not  so  firm  upon  it,  that  the  toe  is  not  so  much 
turned  out  as  in  the  right,  and  that  a greater  push  is  made  with  it.  From 
the  peculiar  form  of  woman,  and  the  elasticity  of  her  step,  resulting  more 
from  the  motion  of  the  ankle  than  of  the  haunches,  the  defect  of  the  left 
foot,  when  it  exists,  is  more  apparent  in  her  gait.  No  boy'  hops  upon  his 
left  foot  unless  he  be  left-handed.  The  horseman  puts  the  left  foot  in  the 
stirrup,  and  springs  from  the  right.  We  think  we  may  conclude,  that  every 
thing  being  adapted  in  the  conveniences  of  life  to  the  right  hand — as  for 
example,  the  direction  of  the  worm  of  the  screw,  or  of  the  cutting  end  of 
the  augur — is  not  arbitrary',  but  is  related  to  a natural  endowment  of  the 
body.  He  who  is  left-handed  is  most  sensible  to  the  advantages  of  this 
adaptation,  from  the  opening  of  the  parlour-door  to  the  opening  of  a pen- 
knife. On  the  whole,  the  preference  of  the  right  hand  is  not  the  effect  of 
habit,  but  is  a natural  provision,  and  is  bestowed  for  a very  obvious  pur- 
pose : and  the  property  does  not  depend  on  the  peculiar  distribution  of  the 
arteries  of  the  arm,  but  the  preference  is  given  to  the  right  foot  as  well  as 
to  the  right  hand. — Sir  Charles  Bell  on  the  Hand,  in  the  “ Bridge- 
water  Treatises." 

Goulard  Ointment  i or  Scalds. — If  applied  immediately  after  scalding, 
the  ointment  prevents  the  formation  of  blisters,  relieves  the  pain,  and 
diminishes  the  redness  and  swelling.  In  the  cases  where  blisters  are 
already  formed,  cicatrisation  is  soon  effected  after  the  fluid  is  discharged. 

To  Extract  Stains  erom  Light  Clothes. — Use  fullers’  earth ; but  this 
is  apt  to  take  the  colour  from  dark  clothes.  It  should  be  dissolved  in 
boiling-water,  put  on  the  spot  when  hot,  held  to  the  fire  to  dry,  and  then 
brushed  out.  Pitch  is  removed  by  rubbing  the  place  first  ■with  oil — then 
take  out  the  oil  with  spirits  of  turpentine,  gj 


MRS.  CAUDLE’S  CURTAIN  LECTURES.— (From  Punch.) 


MRS.  CAUDLE  “ HAS  BEEN  TOLD  ” THAT  CAUDLE  HAS  “ TAKEN  TO  PLAT  ” 
AT  BILLIARDS. 

“ Oh,  you’re  very  late  to-night,  dear.  It's  not  late  ? Well,  then,  it  isn’t, 
that’s  all.  Of  course,  a woman  can  never  tell  when  it’s  late.  You  were 
late  on  Tuesday,  too;  a little  late  on  the  Friday  before;  on  the  Wednes- 
day before  that — now,  you  needn’t  twist  about  in  that  manner;  I’m  not 
going  to  say  anything — no,  for  I see  it’s  now  no  use.  Once,  I own,  it  used  to 
fret  me,  when  y'ou  staid  out;  but  that’s  all  over.  You’ve  now  brought  me  to 
that  state,  Caudle — and  it’s  your  own  fault,  entirely — that  I don't  caro 
whether  y7ou  ever  come  home  or  not.  I never  thought  I could  be  brought 
to  think  so  little  of  you;  but  you’ve  done  it:  you’ve  been  treading  on  the 
worm  for  these  twenty  years,  and  it’s  turned  at  last. 

“ No,  I’m  not  going  to  quarrel;  that’s  all  over:  I don’t  feel  enough  for 
yrou  to  quarrel  with — I don’t,  Caudle,  as  true  as  I’m  in  this  bed.  All  I 
want  of  y'ou  is — any  other  man  would  speak  to  his  wife,  and  not  lie  there 
like  a log — all  I want  is  this.  Just  tell  me  where  you  were  on  Tuesday. 
You  were  not  at  dear  mother’s,  though  you  know  she’s  not  well,  and  you 
know  she  thinks  of  leaving  the  dear  children  her  money';  but  you  never 
had  any  feeling  for  anybody'  belonging  to  me.  And  you  were  not  at  your 
club;  no,  I know  that,  And  you  were  not  at  any  theatre.  How  do  I 
know?  Ha!  Mr.  Caudle,  I only  wish  I didn’t  know.  No,  y'ou  were  not  at 
any  of  these  places ; but  I know  well  enough  where  you  were.  Then,  why 
do  I ask,  if  I know ? That’s  it:  just  to  prove  what  a hypocrite  y'ou  are; 
just  to  show  you  that  you  can’t  deceive  me. 

“ So,  Mr.  Caudle,  y'ou’ve  turned  billiard-play'er,  sir.  Only  once  ? That’s 
quite  enough:  you  might  as  well  play  a thousand  times;  for  you’re  a lost 
man,  Caudle.  Only  once,  indeed!  I wonder,  if  I was  to  say  ‘ Only  once,’ 
what  would  you  say  to  me?  But,  of  course,  a man  can  do  no  wrong  in 
anything. 

“And  you’re  a lord  of  the  creation,  Mr.  Caudle;  and  you  can  stay 
away  from  the  comforts  of  your  blessed  fireside  and  the  society  of  your 
own  wife  and  children — though,  to  be  sure,  y'ou  never  thought  anything  of 
them— to  push  ivory  balls  about  with  a long  stick  upon  a green  table-cloth . 
What  pleasure  any  man  can  take  in  such  stuff,  must  astonish  any  sensible 
woman.  I pity  you,  Caudle ! 

“ And  you  can  go  and  do  nothing  but  make  ‘cannons  ’ — for  that’s  the 
gibberish  they  talk  at  billiards —when  there’s  the  manly  and  athletic  game 
of  cribbage,  as  my  poor  grandmother  used  to  call  it,  at  your  own  hearth. 
You  can  go  into  a billiard-room— you,  a respectable  tradesman,  or  as  you 
set  yourself  up  for  one — for  if  the  world  knew  all,  there’s  very  little  re- 
spectablity  in  you ; you  can  go  and  play  billiards  with  a set  of  creatures 
in  mustachios,  when  you  might  take  a nice  quiet  hand  with  me  at  home. 
But  no,  anything  but  cribbage  with  your  own  wife. 

“ Caudle,  it’s  all  over  now ; you’ve  gone  to  destruction.  I never  knew  a 
man  enter  a billiard-room  that  he  wasn’t  lost  for  ever.  There  was  my 
uncle  Wardle;  a better  man  never  broke  the  bread  of  life:  he  took  to  bil- 
liards, and  he  didn’t  live  with  aunt  a month  afterwards.  A lucky  fellow  ? 
And  that’s  what  you  call  a man  who  leaves  his  wife — a lucky  fellow?  Bui, 
to  be  sure,  what  can  I expect?  We  shall  not  be  together  long  now:  it’s 
been  some  time  coming,  but  at  last  W'e  must  separate:  and  the  wife  I’ve 
been  to  you! 

“ But  I know  who  it  is;  it’s  that  fiend  Pretty  man.  I will  call  him  a 
fiend,  and  I am  by  no  means  a foolish  woman.  You’d  no  more  have  thought 
of  billiards  than  a goose,  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  him.  Now,  it’s  no  use,  Cau- 
dle, your  telling  me  that  you’ve  only  been  once,  and  that  you  can’t  hit  a 
ball  anyhow;  you’ll  soon  get  over  all  that — and  then  you’ll  never  be  at 
home.  You’ll  be  a marked  man,  Caudle — yes,  marked : there’ll  be  some- 
thing about  you  that’ll  be  dreadful;  for  if  I couldn’t  tell  a billiard-player 
by  his  looks,  I’ve  no  eyes,  that’s  all.  They  all  of  ’em  look  as  yellow  as 
parchment,  and  wear  mustachios.  I suppose  you’ll  let  yours  grow,  now; 
though  they'll  be  a good  deal  troubled  to  come,  I know  that.  Yes,  they’ve 
all  a yellow  and  sly  look,  just  for  all  as  if  they  were  first-cousins  to  people 
that  picked  pockets.  And  that  will  be  your  case,  Caudle;  in  six  months, 
the  dear  children  won’t  know  their  own  father. 

“ Well,  if  I know  myself  at  all,  I could  have  borne  anything  but  billiards . 
The  companions  you’ll  find!  The  captains  that  will  be  always  borrowing 
fifty  pounds  of  you!  I tell  you,  Caudle,  a billiard-room’s  a place  where 
ruin  of  all  sorts  is  made  easy,  I may  say,  to  the  lowest  understanding;  so 
you  can’t  miss  it.  It’s  a chapel  of  ease  for  the  devil  to  preach  in.  Don’t 
tell  me  not  to  be  eloquent.  I don’t  know  what  you  mean,  Mr.  Caudle; 
and  I shall  be  just  as  eloquent  as  I like.  But  I never  can  open  my  lips — 
and  it  isn’t  often,  goodness  knows — that  I'm  not  insulted 

“No,  I won’t  be  quiet  on  this  matter — I won’t,  Caudle:  on  any  other  I 
wouldn’t  say  a word— and  you  know  it — if  you  didn’t  like  it;  but  on  this 
matter  I will  speak.  I know  you  can’t  play  at  billiards,  and  never  could 
learn — I dare  say  not;  but  that  makes  it  all  the  worse;  for  look  at  the 
money  you’ll  lose;  see  the  ruin  you’ll  be  brought  to.  It’s  no  use  your 
telling  me  you’ll  not  play — now  you  can’t  help  it.  And  nicely  you’ll  be 
eaten  up.  Don’t  talk  to  me;  dear  aunt  told  me  all  about  it.  The  lots  of 
fellows  that  go  every  day  into  billiard-rooms  to  get  their  dinners,  just  as  a 
fox  sneaks  into  a farm-yard  to  look  about  him  for  a fat  goose;  and  they’ll 
eat  you  up,  Caudle — I know  they  will. 

“ Billiard-balls,  indeed  1 Well,  in  my  time,  I’ve  been  over  Woolwich 

Arsenal — you  were  something  like  a man  then,  for  it  was  just  before  we 
were  married— and  then  I saw  all  sorts  of  balls— mountains  of  ’em — to  be 
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shot  away  at  churches,  and  into  people’s  peaceable  habitations,  breaking 
the  china  and  nobody  knows  what — I say,  I’ve  seen  all  these  balls — well,  I 
know  I’ve  said  that  before,  but  I choose  to  say  it  again — and  there’s  not 
one  of  ’em,  iron  as  they  are,  that  could  do  half  the  mischief  of  a billiard- 
ball.  That’s  a ball,  Caudle,  that’s  gone  clean  through  many  a wife’s  heart, 
to  say  nothing  of  her  children;  and  that’s  a ball  that  night  and  day  you’ll 
be  destroying  your  family  with.  Don’t  tell  me  you'll  not  play.  When  a 
man’s  once  given  to  it,  as  my  poor  aunt  used  to  say,  the  devil’s  always 
tempting  him  with  a ball,  as  he  tempted  Eve  with  an  apple. 

“ I shall  never  think  of  being  happy  any  more — no,  that’s  quite  out  of  the 
question.  You’ll  be  there  every  night — I know  you  will,  better  than  you, 
so  don’t  deny  it — every  night  over  that  wicked  green  cloth.  Green,  indeed! 
It’s  red,  crimson  red,  Caudle,  if  you  could  only  properly  see  it— crimson 
red  with  the  heart's  those  balls  have  broken.  Don’t  tell  me  not  to  be  pa- 
thetic; I shall — as  pathetic  as  it  suits  me.  I suppose  I may  speak.  How- 
ever, I’ve  done.  It’s  all  settled  now.  You’re  a billiard-player,  and  I’m  a 
wretched  woman.” 

“ I did  not  deny  either  position,”  writes  Caudle,  “ and  for  this  reason — 
I wanted  to  sleep.” 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL. 


Potatoes. — The  Gardener’s  Chronicle  says,  in  allusion  to  the  use  of 
lime  for  preventing  the  rot  spreading  beyond  the  surface,  that  it  is  a 
failure.  Potatoes  once  tainted  are  incurable  by  any  known  process.  We 
do  not  believe  that  paring  away  all  the  infected  part,  although  but  skin 
- deep,  will  be  of  any  real  service.  The  extraction  of  flour  is  evidently  the 
only  practicable  course,  except  that  of  feeding  cattle.  The  murrain  is  still 
spreading  both  in  Scotland  and  Ireland;  in  the  former  country  it  is  partial, 
but  in  the  latter  general.  In  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Nc-w  Bruns- 
wick, the  crop  is  to  a great  extent  unfit  for  use.  Accounts  from  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  Norway,  state  that  the  murrain  is  spreading  rapidly  through- 
out northern  Europe. 

New  Printing  Machine. — A mechanic,  named  Schnebly,  has  invented 
a platen  machine,  to  work  which  the  labour  of  one  man  will  be  amply 
sufficient,  and  but  one  boy  is  required  to  lay  the  paper  on,  which  is  then 
carried  under  the  platen  by  grippers,  and  discharged  by  the  aid  of  a few 
tapes,  with  the  greatest  precision,  on  an  adjoining  table.  A contrivance, 
by  which  the  type  is  well  and  regularly  inked  is  also  provided.  The 
machine  is  very  simple  in  its  construction,  and  is  capable  of  printing 
between  six  and  eight  hundred  impressions  an  hour;  a contrivance,  which, 
though  not  calculated  to  compete  with  steam  printing-presses,  may  be 
found  useful  in  small  establishments,  it  being  a great  improvement  on  the 
old  press. 

Curious  Invention. — Prom  Hanover  we  hear  of  a practical  discovery 
of  a kind  so  curious  as  to  require  some  further  explanation  before  we  can 
quite  understand  it;  and  we  are  rather  suspicious,  inasmuch  as  we  have, 
or  fancy  we  have,  some  recollection  of  a somewhat  similar  story  making 
the  round  of  the  continental  papers  several  years  ago.  It  is  given,  how- 
ever, in  this  instance  with  an  imposing  detail  and  the  guarantee  of  names 
— if  there  be  no  borrowing  of  these  for  the  occasion.  The  report  is,  that 
two  young  men,  one  a Swede  and  the  other  a Norman,  taking  the  hint  from 
that  sort  of  footgear  of  fir  planks  called  skies,  by  means  of  which,  in 
those  northern  countries,  the  inhabitants  pass  through  valleys  and  ravines 
filled  with  snow,  without  sinking,  have  been  exhibiting  in  that  capital  the 
exploit  of  walking  on  the  water  by  means  of  skies  made,  however,  for  the 
latter  purpose,  with  iron  plates  hollow  within.  Backwards  and  forwards, 
much  at  their  ease,  according  to  the  report,  did  the  exhibitors  walk  and 
run,  going  through  the  military  exercise  with  knapsacks  at  their  back,  and 
finally  drawing  a boat  containing  eight  persons— all  without  wetting  their 
shoes.  The  minister  at  war,  it  is  said,  has  put  a portion  of  the  garrison  of 
Hanover  under  the  training  of  these  gentlemen,  for  the  purpose  of  learning 
what  might  prove  so  useful  a military  manoeuvre;  and  as  MM.  Djellberg 
and  Baleken  propose  carrying  their  invention  into  other  countries,  our 
readers  will  probably  suspend  their  opinion  till  they  have  a nearer  view  of 
this  novel  meeting  of  sky  and  water. — Athenaeum. 


VARIETIES. 


A census  of  Madrid,  the  capital  of  Spain,  has  just  been  completed,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  population  at  present  amounts  to  only  188,227. 

Wo!  used  by  carters  to  horses,  is  derived  from  the  Norman-French,  and 
signifies,  attend,  stop,  listen.  Gee!  is  derived  from  the  German  verb 
gehen,  to  go. 

The  excellent  and  philanthropic  Mrs.  Fry,  who  followed  in  the  track  of 
the  great  Howard,  has,  after  a protracted  illness,  terminated  a life  devoted 
to  the  amelioration  of  some  of  the  most  degrading  forms  of  human  suffer- 
ing. Mrs.  Fry’s  maiden  name  was  Gurney — a family  pre-eminent  for 
benevolence,  and  renowned  throughout  the  globe  for  their  good  deeds  and 
works  of  charity. 

Female  Education  in  France. — There  are  620,000  girls  at  this  moment 
receiving  their  education  in  French  convents. 

British  Shipwrecks.  —The  average  number  in  a year  is  600;  the  value 
of  the  property  destroyed,  about  two  and  a half  millions  sterling;  and  the 
number  of  lives  lost,  about  1,560, , 


The  Electric  Telegraph. — The  Norfolk  Railway  charges  2s.  6d.  for 
despatching  a message  from  Yarmouth  to  any  part  of  Norwich,  by  the 
electric  telegraph. 

A Tailor’s  Bill  Two  Centuries  ago. — The  following  is  a copy 
of  a tailor’s  bill  in  1616  : For  making  a suit  of  clothes,  4s.;  for  making 
a cloak.  Is.  6d.;  for  making  a morning  gown,  Is.  6d. ; for  making  a black 
gown  Is.  6d. 

A Female  Provident  Club.— At  Talgarth,  Herefordshire,  a Female 
Club  was  established  on  the  1st  instant,  and  on  their  first  night  of  meeting 
100  females  attended,  60  of  whom  enrolled  themselves  members.  The 
clergy  and  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood  patronize  and  support  this  club. 

Jack  Sheppard. — A portrait  of  this  notorious  highwayman  and  one  of 
his  mother,  were  recently  sold  by  a tavern-keeper,  near  Clare  Market,  to  a 
barrister  of  Gray’s  Inn  for  ninety-seven  guineas.  On  removing  the  por- 
trait of  Jack’s  progenitor  from  its  frame,  there  were  found,  below  the 
moulding,  seven  guineas,  together  with  a number  of  copper  coins  of  the 
period.  Put  thus  accidentally  upon  the  scent  of  some  of  Jack's  secrets,  it 
was  an  easy  inference  that  it  might  be  worth  while  to  make  a careful  exa- 
mination of  the  other  frame — which,  besides,  was  of  a suspicious  thickness; 
and  it  yielded  up  its  treasures  accordingly.  Between  the  moulding  and 
lining  were  found  a number  of  papers  and  documents  relating  to  the  rising 
in  1 745, — some  extremely  curious,  and  all  bearing  the  post-mark  of  the 
time;  besides  furniture  more  characteristic,  and  which  should  have  been 
left  as  appropriate  frame-work  to  the  portraiture  of  Jack.  There  were  a 
portion  of  a note  for  £'10,  and  a check  (not  his  own,  we  assume)  for  .£17. 

The  Retired  Traveller. — Force  of  Habit. — A respectable  old  gentle- 
man, who  had  long  been  “ on  the  road,”  laid  down  bis  “bag,”  some  time 
ago,  and  forsook  the  “ commercial-room  ” for  a “ cottage  ornee.”  But  the 
retirement  to  which  he  had  looked  forward  for  years,  and  from  which  he 
had  anticipated  so  much  happiness,  was  less  pleasing  in  possession  than  in 
pi’ospeet.  Accustomed  to  company  and  conversation,  he  could  not  feel 
comfortable  alone;  and  in  the  society  of  his  rustic  neighbours  he  had  no 
satisfaction — for  they  could  not  discourse  on  the  only  subjects  which  in- 
terested him.  His  dream  of  Arcadian  bliss  was  a delusion.  The  gods  had 
granted  the  worthy  traveller  his  prayer,  and  punished  him  with  gratified 
desires.  So  the  cottage  being  no  elysium,  it  was  abandoned  by  its  tenant, 
who  forthwith  returned  to  the  “ commercial  room;”  and  he  is  now  taking 
his  ease  in  his  inn,  spending  a few  days  in  one  town,  a week  in  another, 
and  a fortnight  in  his  more  favourite  places.  He  calls,  we  believe,  on  the 
customers  of  his  quondam  employers;  but  we  have  not  heard  that  he  in- 
dulges himself  with  a bag!  He  passed  through  this  county  in  the  month 
of  September. — Gateshead  Observer. 

Prussian  Heroine. — We  find  in  the  Prussian  papers  some  particulars 
of  interest,  relating  to  a heroine  of  a remarkable  description, — Grace  Dar- 
ling enlarged  into  gigantic  proportions, — residing  in  the  town  of  Pillau. 
This  woman,  Katherine  Kleinfeldt,  is  the  widow  of  a seaman,  with  whom, 
for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  she  made  the  long-sea  voyages ; and,  since 
his  death,  she  has  devoted  her  life,  for  his  memory’s  sake,  to  the  noble  and 
perilous  task  of  carrying  aid  to  the  drowning.  Whenever  a storm  arises, 
by  day  or  night,  Katherine  Kleinfeldt  embarks  in  her  boat,  and  quits  the 
harbour  in  search  of  shipwrecks.  At  the  age  of  forty-seven  she  has  already 
rescued  upwards  of  three  hundred  individuals  from  certain  death.  The 
population  of  Pillau  venerate  her  as  something  holy,  and  the  seamen  look 
upon  her  as  their  guardian  angel.  All  heads  are  uncovered  as  she  passes 
along  the  street.  The  Prussian  and  several  other  governments  have  sent 
her  their  medals  of  Civil  Merit;  and  the  municipality  of  Pillau  has  conferred 
on  her  the  freedom  of  the  town.  Katherine  is  of  athletic  form  and 
strength, — of  masculine  physiognomy,  softened  only  by  its  look  of  gentle- 
ness and  goodness, — and  better  furnished,  in  all  save  courage  and  huma- 
nity, for  such  wild  scenes  and  high  deeds  as  make  their  common  fame, 
than  the  frail  girl  who  has  for  years  filled  a grave  far  from  the  scene  of 
her  generous  daring  in  the  Fern  islands. 

A Dilemma. — The  fair  and  graceful  Mademoiselle  Plessis,  the  delight  of 
the  French  stage,  after  bestowing  her  hand  upon  the  happy  M.  Arnould,  of 
Brussels,  started,  under  his  protection,  to  fulfil  an  engagement  at  St. 
Petersburgli.  On  their  arrival  at  the  frontier,  the  authorities  demanded 
the  reason  of  their  coming.  Madame  Arnould  exhibited  her  engagement, 
signed  and  sealed,  by  authority  of  the  emperor,  and  her  passport.  All  was 
correct,  and  the  lady  was  told  that  she  was  at  liberty  to  proceed.  Then 
came  the  gentleman’s  turn — “ Who  are  you,  Sir  ?”  “ I am  the  husband  of 

Madame,  and  here  is  my  own  passport,  signed  by  the  Russian  ambassador 
in  London.”  Alas  ! these  claims  did  not  suffice  ; on  tbe  contrary,  orders 
had  been  received  from- St.  Petersburgh  to  prevent  the  further  progress  of 
the  bridegroom.  In  vain  did  the  maries  expostulate,  the  sturdy  official 
remained  firm,  upon  which  the  bride  declared  her  intention  of  returning 
with  her  husband  ; this,  however,  was  equally  forbidden ; she  had  put  her 
foot  upon  Russian  ground  under  a ten  years’  engagement,  and  from  that 
moment  she  became  imperial  property  until  the  completion  of  her  contract. 
The  result  was  a hurried  and  agonized  parting  between  the  bewildered 
couple;  after  which  the  lady  was  banded  into  a carriage,  which  started  at 
a gallop  towards  the  capital;  and  the  gentleman  was  conducted,  under  an 
escort,  beyond  the  frontier,  with  a hint  of  the  possibility  of  his  extending 
his  discoveries  to  Siberia  should  he  again  attempt  to  enter  the  imperial 
dominions.  It  is  said  that  certain  liberal  opinions  put  forth  by  M.  Ar- 
nould in  his  works  have  procured  for  him  the  somewhat  painful  distinction 
of  this  ill-timed  excommunication.— The  Critic , 
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FAMILY  HERALD— USEFUL  INFORMATION 


HINTS  TO  MOTHERS.— No.  10.  Youth. 


In  this  paper  it  is  my  intention  to  close  this  section  of  “ Hints  to 
Mothers.”  I am  desirous,  therefore,  to  touch  on  every  thing  connected 
with  youthful  training.  And  as  on  subjects  of  this  nature  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  avoid  being  tedious,  I have  to  beg  the  excuse  of  those  who 
may  have  done  me  the  honour  to  read  my  experiences,  for  such  the}7  truly 
are.  I have  been  long  accustomed  to  reason  and  ponder  much  on  every 
subject  submitted  to  my  mind,  and  on  none  so  much  as  on  that  of  the 
education  of  children.  I do  not  mean  to  affirm  that  my  reflections  have 
led  me  to  correct  conclusions,  all  I would  ask  is,  that  my  readers  will 
exercise  their  own  judgment  and  common  sense;  and  if  they  find  what  I 
have  advanced  outrages  neither,  that  they  will  receive  it  as  it  is  offered, 
pardon  the  pertinacity  with  which  I am  compelled  to  insist  on  some  points, 
my  frequent  repetitions  on  others,  and  the  omissions  I may  have  made  on 
the  whole. 

In  my  next  I propose  to  treat  of  the  duties  of  mothers  to  their  daughters 
in  the  state  of  womanhood;  and  this,  to  my  mind,  is  the  most  important 
period  of  woman’s  existence,  and  that  in  which  she  stands  in  most  need  of 
counsel  and  guidance,  such  as  a mother  only  can  give.  Were  this  subject 
considered  with  the  seriousness  it  really  merits,  we  should  not  have  our 
hearts  riven  in  witnessing  the  results  of  so  many  unhappy  marriages,  and 
our  newspapers  would  cease  to  teem  with  crim.  con.  cases,  divorces,  elope- 
ments, &c.,eacli  and  all  the  unhappy  consequences  of  marriages  contracted 
without  reference  to  the  fitness  of  the  woman  to  enter  the  solemn  engage- 
ments, the  suitableness  of  the  parties  to  each  other,  or,  in  point  of  fact,  any 
one  of  the  many  important  considerations  which  ought  to  have  been 
previously  ascertained. 

Let  me  now  call  your  attention  for  a short  space  to  a subject  which 
appears  to  occupy  no  insignificant  portion  of  female  consideration — in  fact, 
it  seems  to  stand  first  in  importance.  I allude  to  the  extravagant  passion 
for  fine  dress  and  showy  decorations  of  the  person. 

Let  me  beseech  you  to  foster  in  no  degree  this  silly  and  dangerous  pro- 
pensity. Dress  your  children  with  perfect  neatness ; let  their  clothes  be 
of  a material  which  is  consistent  with  their  position  and  condition  in 
society;  let  the  fashion  of  their  dress  be  simple  and  childlike.  I am  sure, 
to  see  some  of  the  poor  little  creatures  in  the  parks  and  squares  of  the 
metropolis,  is  enough  to  make  one  shed  tears  of  pity,  not  only  over  the 
fantastically  deformed  infants,  laden  with  clothes,  and  burthened  with  finery, 
but  still  more  over  the  mistaken  notions  of  the  mothers,  which  could  cause 
them  to  depart  so  far  from  the  beauty  and  simplicity  of  nature  as  to  render 
their  very  offspring  objects  of  ridicule  and  pity. 

To  consider  this  matter  in  another  point  of  view,  is  it  not  plain  that,  by 
bestowing  undue  attention  on  dress  and  adornment,  we  foster  in  a child  the 
most  injurious  feelings  and  ideas?  We  render  of  importance  that  which 
is  the  most  insignificant — we  excite  vanity,  we  cause  them  to  think  highly 
of  themselves,  at  the  same  time  that  they  look  with  contempt  on  the  meanly 
dressed,  and  with  envy  on  those  who  are  clad  more  richly  than  them- 
selves. 

And  this,  like  all  evils,  strengthens  with  time  and  increases  with  in- 
dulgence, so  that  at  length  it  becomes  the  one  ruling  passion,  to  be  gratified 
at  whatever  cost. 

It  is  the  inordinate  desire  for  fine  dress  which  occasions  so  much 
dissension  between  husband  and  wife;  so  much  nipping  and  pinching  in 
housekeeping,  so  much  deception  and  double-dealing;  and  in  nothing  is 
the  bad  effects  of  the  system  so  clearly  shown  as  when  it  induces  a mother 
to  teach  her  children  dissimulation.  I once  knew  a tradesman’s  wife  who 
was  a slave  to  her  love  of  finery.  She  not  only  liked  to  be  well  dressed 
herself,  but  she  liked  to  see  her  children  fine  also;  and  she  used  to  decorate 
them  in  a manner  quite  unsuited  to  her  station  in  life.  Among  other 
extravagances  she  bought  them  parasols  (let  it  be  remembered,  at  that 
time  parasols  were  by  no  means  so  common  as  they  are  now) ; but  as  she 
knew  her  husband  would  greatly  disapprove  of  such  folly,  she  used  to  hide 
the  parasols  under  her  shawl  or  cloak,  while  they  passed  through  the  shop, 
and  give  them  to  the  children  as  soon  as  they  were  out  of  sight  of  home. 
Here  was  a practical  lesson  in  deceit  and  maneuvering.  Could  this 
mother,  in  common  justice,  complain  if,  in  turn,  her  children  practised  the 
lesson  on  herself  ? 

The  evils  of  a passion  for  fine  dress  are  too  numerous  to  mention,  and 
it  may  generally  be  attributed  to  folly  on  the  part  of  the  mother.  If  you 
seem  to  attach  importance  to  the  style  and  material,  or  are  solicitous  about 
the  cut  and  pattern  of  your  dress  or  the  dresses  of  your  children,  depend 
on  it  the  example  will  not  be  lost  upon  them ; they,  too,  will  have  their 
tastes  and  aversions.  You  will  observe  their  little  hearts  beat  with 
gratified  vanity  on  being  finely  dressed,  or  their  brows  lower  with  discon- 
tent at  an  ugly  bonnet  or  an  ill-made  spencer. 

I have  seen  a little  girl  of  six  years  of  age  a perfect  connoisseur  in  dress. 
At  little  more  than  a passing  glance  she  would  tell  you  everything  a lady 
had  on,  and  that  with  all  the  gravity  and  propriety  of  terms  which  one 
three  times  her  age  could  use. 

This  was  quick  and  clever,  but  what  a sad  perversion  of  ability.  How 
thoroughly  must  her  mind  have  been  imbued  with  the  subject,  and  the 
subject  how  unworthy  of  her  mind. 

Again,  therefore,  let  me  warn  you  against  sowing  the  seeds  of  this 
dangerous  propensity,  if,  indeed,  I ought  not  to  term  it  a vice;  assuredly, 
it  frequently  leads  to  vicious  courses,  and  therefore  cannot  be  too  carefully 
guarded  against 


Observe,  it  is  just  as  requisite  that  your  children  be  taught  the  propriety 
of  being  perfectly  neat  and  nice  in  their  dress.  On  no  account  overlook 
without  reproof  a hole  in  the  stocking,  or  a string  or  a button  wanting, 
and  a pin  substituted.  This  is  altogether  different;  indeed,  neatness  and 
extreme  carefulness  in  the  person  and  dress  are  entirely  independent  of 
finery;  the  former  being  overlooked  and  neglected  by  many  who  are  com- 
pletely the  slaves  of  the  latter. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  your  children  be  not  led  to  think  too 
highly  of  themselves;  for  this  reason,  repress  the  first  appearance  of 
forwardness,  or  love  of  display.  Some  mistaken  parents  will  delight  in 
putting  their  children  forward  on  every  occasion.  Even  infants  are  some- 
times thrust  forth  to  sing,  to  dance,  or  to  recite,  to  the  great  annoyance  of 
sensible  people,  and  certainly  to  the  injury  of  the  infant  mind.  There  is 
perhaps  no  circumstance  more  unfortunate  for  a human  being  than  that  of 
having  been  always  accustomed  to  precedence.  Ifany  thing  happens  to  deprive 
them  of  their  pre-eminence,  how  painful  their  feelings,  how  bitter  the  sense 
of  their  degradation.  Their  sensibility  is  so  exquisite,  that  they  fancy 
slights  which  were  never  intended,  and  receive  affronts  which  were  never 
offered.  Never  make  your  children  of  much  importance,  but  endeavour  to 
cultivate  a yielding,  humble  spirit,  with  true  dignity  of  mind. 

Repress  seriously,  and  at  once,  all  indications  of  a judging,  uncharitable 
disposition;  teach  them,  that  as  they  are  themselves  continually  in  error, 
they  are  bound  to  be  very  careful  how  they  presume  to  blame  others. 
Tell  them,  if  they  must  judge  and  pass  sentence,  to  let  it  be  of  themselves, 
and  on  their  own  conduct,  that  being  the  only  case  in  which,  from  their 
knowledge  of  all  the  circumstances,  they  are  competent  to  decide. 

Cultivate  with  earnestness  all  the  moral  feelings  by  the  exercise  of 
justice,  benevolence,  sympathy,  and  charity. 

Good  temper  and  good  breeding  are  essential  points  in  a woman’s  elja 
racter  to  render  her  an  object  of  affection  and  respect.  Of  the  first  much 
might  be  said;  but  if  you  have  carefully  trained  your  child  from  infancy, 
you  will  have  corrected  those  defects  of  temper  which  the  best  of  human 
beings  are  not  without,  and  which,  if  anything  can,  may  be  said  to  be 
natural  defects. 

With  respect  to  good  breeding — in  my  opinion  a most  essential  quality — 
I beg  to  offer  a few  remarks.  It  may  be  thus  simply  defined: — a sincere 
wish  to  contribute  to  the  ease  and  happiness  of  those  with  whom  you  may 
be  associated,  whether  friends  or  strangers. 

An  habitual  attention  to  this  quality  will  ensure  the  love  and  respect  of 
all  persons,  while  those  who  have  not  been  taught  the  rules  of  good 
breeding,  or  the  importance  of  an  observance  of  them,  will  be  disliked  and 
avoided,  since  I am  persuaded  that  a positive  injury  would  be  more  readily 
forgiven  than  an  intended  slight  or  careless  neglect. 

Those  who  have  been  trained  in  the  practice  of  the  forms  and  rules 
which  good  breeding  enjoins,  can  by  no  means  bring  themselves  to 
neglect  them,  but  will,  under  all  circumstances,  and  towards  ^11  persons, 
observe  them  as  a matter  of  course.  A well-bred  person,  and  one  of  a 
delicate  mind,  would  no  more  dream  of  wounding  the  feelings  of 
another  than  his  own ; and  all  those  little  attentions  and  kindnesses  which 
are  so  pleasing  to  receive,  are,  to  a well  ordered  mind,  as  gratifying  to 
render. 

That  which  I am  now  advocating  is  perfectly  apart  from  the  hollow 
politeness  assumed  by  too  many,  and  which  may  be  detected  without  the 
least  difficulty.  It  is  an  emanation  pure  from  the  heart,  which  alone  will 
enable  us  to  practise  with  sincerity  the  rules  of  good  breeding.  It  is 
not  outward  profession,  it  is  not  mere  lip  service,  it  is  hearty  good  will 
and  good  feeling  for  the  human  race. 

Some  persons  may  think  that  I have  given  good  breeding  too  high  a 
place,  but  I beg  them  to  consider,  that  in  my  conception  of  this  quality,  I 
do  not  recognise  merely  the  forms  of  common  politeness  and  e tiquette,  but 
something  deeper,  something  more  real — to  conclude  as  I began,  a sincere 
desire  to  contribute  to  the  ease  and  happiness  of  all  those  with  whom  we 
may  be  associated,  whether  friends  or  strangers. 

You  will  find  that  this,  like  everything  else,  must  be  practised  among 
your  children  in  every  day  life,  not  set  apart  to  be  used  with  the  best  tea- 
service  for  the  entertainment  of  company.  That  which  you  would  dis- 
like a visitor  to  witness,  never  either  practise  or  suffer  in  the  common 
family  intercourse.  Exact  the  same  observances  from  your  children  to 
yourself,  and  towards  each  other,  as  you  would  towards  strangers.  You 
will  thus  render  them  habitually  polite,  attentive,  and  kind,  and  they  will 
be  sincere  also,  which,  depend  on  it,  will  place  them  rather  out  of  the 
common  track  in  the  present  age. 

As  (notwithstanding  we  are  all  struggling  for  it)  happiness  seems  per- 
fectly unattainable  by  any,  1 would  recommend  you  to  repress  in  your 
children  that  inordinate  striving  after  things  which  they  have  not,  which 
is  a fault  too  common  among  us.  “ Man  never  is  but  always  to  he  blest,” 
says  the  proverb,  and  truly  man  has  verified  it.  If  we  glance  around 
among  our  friends  and  acquaintance,  shall  we  see  one  who  is  not  heart- 
sore  on  some  account  or  other?  Are  they  wealthy,  their  wealth  cannot 
buy  peace  and  content,  health,  strength,  or  beauty.  And  those  who  appear 
to  possess  every  requisite  for  that  ignis  fatuus,  happiness,  which  ever 
appears  in  the  distance,  dancing  before  our  enchanted  eyes,  smiling  and 
beckoning  us  to  follow  in  chace,  but  eludes  our  grasp  just  as  we  think  to 
seize  the  phantom — those,  I say,  who  appear  in  possession  of  all  w7e 
sigh  for,  have  some  canker-worm  gnawing  at  the  heart,  ot  which  we  know 
nothing,  which  poisons  the  very  springs  of  existence,  and  which,  could  we 
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discover,  we  should  be  grateful  and  thankful  that  their  lot  is  not  our  own. 

“ If  every  man’s  internal  care 
Were  written  on  his  brow, 

How  many  would  our  pity  share, 

Who  cause  our  envy  now!” 

Thus  we  may  conclude  that  a contented  mind  is  the  chief  treasure,  and 
that  which  we  should  be  most  strenuous  to  bestow  on  our  children.  The  man 
who  expects  little  is  sure  not  to  be  disappointed.  And  this  spirit  will  give 
us  fortitude  to  sustain  the  crosses  of  fortune,  the  ills  and  cares  of  human 
life,  from  which  no  one  is  exempt.  Let  us  always  remember  that  misfortune 
bravely  borne  is  half  overcome,  and  that,  how  cloudy  soever  to-day,  the 
sun  may  shine  to-morrow.  Constant  employment,  both  of  body  and  mind, 
is  the  best  remedy  for  grief  and  sorrow;  to  sit  and  brood  over  past  happi- 
ness, present  misery,  or  probable  misfortune,  is  both  foolish  and  wicked. 
An  honest  heart,  a persevering  mind,  and  an  industrious  hand,  must  even- 
tually surmount  all  ordinary  difficulties;  and  as  for  the  extraordinary  ones, 
we  must  leave  the  removal  of  them  to  that  Power  to  whom  all  things  are 
easy.  Aunt  Peggy. 


THE  RSDDLER. 


which  is  given  in  my  previous  answer.  Now,  £37  11s.  3d. : £30  ::  £7  l!s.  3d.  : 
£6  Os.  9.$iflifid.  discount  required,  which  is,  I believe,  precisely  the  same  as  my  former 
solution.  H.  M. 

Solution!:  too  late  to  appear  in  their  proper  place. — Carlisle, — W.  Hill. — Argus. — Fred.  B. 

PUZZLE. 

The  sum  of  four  figures  in  value  shall  be 
Above  seven  thousand  nine  hundred  and  three; 

But  when  they  are  halved,  you’ll  see  very  plain 

The  sum  shall  be  nothing.  The  mystery  explain.  Dawson. 

enigma. 

Enfant  de  l’art,  enfant  de  la  nature, 

Sans  prolonger  les  jours,  j’empechede  uaourir. 

Plus  je  suis  vrai,  plus  je  fais  d’imposture, 

Et  je  deviens  trop  jeune  a force  de  vieillir. 

CHARADES. 

1.  My  first,  if  you  do,  you’ll  increase; 

My  second  will  keep  you  from  heaven; 

My  whole,  such  is  human  caprice, 

Is  oftener  given  than  taken. 


THE  RIPDLER’S  SOLUTIONS  OF  No.  127. 


Puzzle. — Brock. — Maturin.—  Ingham. — W. 
— Massaror.i. — Vespucci. — Parsons. — Worth. — 
H.M. — Novice. — Clayton. — Dorman. — Charles. 
— S.  E.  R.— W.  B.— R.  W.  P.— Bonhill.— Styk. 
Wetherell. — Davison. — Enigmatist. — Hobbs. — 
T.  M. — Wicltenden. — Jenkins. — Griffiths. — 
Whitley. — Elizabeth.— R.  G.W.— Scholasticus. 
— Eland. — M.  B. — Franqais. — J V. — C-p-n. — 
Horsley. — Whinney. — A.  G — Roseberry.— M. 
— Fraser. — Nailsworth. — Peel. — Coke. — J.  S. — 
Martucci. — Archimedes. — Blackburn. — W.  S. 
— Delta  — Lightbown, — Rothery. — Nabob. — N. 
— Risdon.— Dhu. — Corke. 


Charade. — Contradistinguished. — Discipulus. — Maturin. — Ingham. — Hammelech. — 
Massaroni. — Vespucci. — Parsons — Worth. — Clayton. — Reppendune. — Dorman. — Styk. 
S.  E.  R. — R.  W.  P. — Chandler. — Inquirer. — Fiorendo. — Carolo. — Steel. — Wetherell. — 
Davison, — Hobbs. — Wicltenden. — Griffiths. — Brecknell. — Brighton.— R.  G.  W.— Long. 
— Manning. — Auree.— Myers. — Eland. — Scholasticus  — Fran§ais. — X.  S. — Rainger. — 
Green.—  Nagoh.—  Rawlins.— Geoffrey.—  Fancy.— J.— C-p-n.—  Roseberry.— Glasgow.— 
Sepla9. — Nailsworth. — J.  P.  H.  — Coke. — Fsecialis.—  Barnes. — Delta. — D.  S. — Walter.— 
Lightbown. — Rothery. — Nabob. — Carpenter. — Me  Nicol.—  Dickens — Dhu— Little  John. 

Rebds. — Charitable.  — Maturin. — Ingham. — Hammelech.— Charles. 

Of  potted  char  who  would  not  eat?  — Massaroni. — Vespucci.— Worth. — Clayton. — 

S.  E.  R. — R.  W.  P.— Carolo. — Davison.— Styk. 
—Hobbs. — Wickenden. — Griffiths. — R.  G.  W. — 
Long. — Manning. — Auree. — Eland. — Nagoh. — 
Scholasticus. — X.  S. — Nagoh. — C-p-n. — Delta. 


1 do  whenever  it  I meet. 

My  table  does  not  oft  produce  it — 
When  it  does,  I always  choose  it. 

Emma. 


— Nailsworth. — Faecialis. — Martucci. — Hem-icus. — Walter. — Me  Nicol.— Dhu. 


Heathen  Deities. — 1.  Saturn.  2.  Hercules.  3.  Mercury.  4 Minerva.  5.  Pluto. 
G.  Hebe.  7.  Flora.  8.  Vesta. — Discipulus,  7. — Maturin,  8. — Ingham,  8. — Hammelech, 
8. — Vespucci,  8. — Parsons,  5. — Worth,  8. — H.  M.,  7. — Clayton. — Reppendune,  7. — Long, 
5.— Charles,  5. — S.  E.  R.,  7.— R.  W.  P.,'8. — Inquirer,  1. — Davison,  8. — Hobbs,  5. — 
Wickenden,  8.— Griffiths,  7. — Eland,  1. — Scholasticus,  8. — Rainger,  7. — X.  S.,  8. — 
Nagoh,  7. — Geoffrey,  G. — C-p-n,  6. — Whinney,  8. — Roseberry,  6. — Glasgow,  3. — Delta,  8. 
— Nailsworth,  7. — Martucci,  4. — Henricus,  5. — Lightbown,  6. — Walter,  6. — Rothery,  5. 
Padfteld,  6. — Me  Nicol. — Risdon,  6. — Dhu,  6. 


Arithmetical  Questions.— 1.  £8  ID.  9 d.  Two  Gills  to  a Pint. — Godwin. — H.  M. — 
Novice. — Reppendune. — R.  W.  P. — Davison  and  others  give  four  gills  to  a pint,  and 
make  £17  2s.  4Jd. — Hobbs. — Styk. — C.  F.  B. — Jackson — Whiteley. — Scholasticus. — 
Hardwick. — Whinney,  £8  12s.  10 Ad. — Hemingway. — Nailsworth. — Metcalf, — Nagoh, 
£9  8s.  7^d. — Blockett,  ditto. — W.  S. — Lightbown.  — Walter. — Rothery.  — Padiield. — 
Me  Nicol. — Dhu. — Corke. — It  is  singular  that  so  many  blunders  should  have  been  made, 
even  by  our  best  calculators,  in  this  simple  question.  Some  actually  give  18s.  for  the 
duty  on  the  glass.  It  is  also  a question  which  reminds  us  once  more  of  the  confusion 
that  still  prevails  in  the  public  mind  respecting  liquid  measures.  Some  names  have 
been  omitted  by  oversight.  Four  gills  to  a pint  is  the  right  division. 

2 1.76  Fears;  or,  1 Fear  277  Days  from  the  Date,  which,  added  to  September  29/A, 
1845  =:  July  3rd,  1817. — H.  M. — Novice. — R.W.  P. — Scholasticus. — Nagoh — Lightbown. 
— Nailsworth. 

3.  1 Mile  45 1 Fards,  the  height  sought .• — Novice  gives  1 — 462. — R.  W.  P.,  1 — 462. 

— Nagoh. — Whinney. — Hemingway. — Blackburn.  — W.  S. 

4.  36.055512  Feet,  Length  of  Ladder;  34  Feet,  Height  of  Wa’l. — Whiteley.—  Jackson. — 
Godwin. — H.  M. — Novice.— Reppendune. — R.  W.  P. — Styk. — Elizabeth. — Scholasticus. 
—Nagoh. — Whinney. — W.  S. — Lightbown.  — Rothery. --Woodlock. — York. — Padfield. — 
Green. — Devonport. 

Puzzling  Case. — Elisa  was  born  on  the  29 th  of  February , and  had  a birthday  only  once 
in  Jour  years. — Brock. — Discipulus. — Godwin. — Parsons. — Worth. — H.  M. — Novice. — 
Clayton.  Dorman — Reppendune. — S.  E.  R. — R.  W.  P. — Inquirer. — Fiorendo. — T.  M. 
—Wetherell.— Davison.— Style.— R.  G.  W— Scholasticus.— Point.— X.  S.—Xit.— Delta. 
Geoffrey. — Glasgow. — Nailsworth. — Newland. — Blackburn. — Woodlock. — Nabob. — Dhu. 
Padtield. — Me  Nicol. 

N.B. — We  insert  no  vulgar  or  ridiculous  name.  Letters  with  such  are  merely  thrown 
aside  for  fuel. 

Mr.  Editor. — Sir,— The propounder’s  answer  to  Question  3,  No.  124— vi-z.,  £7  11s.  3d. 
—supported  by  four  of  your  correspondents,  is  evidently  incorrect.  I subjoin  the  solu- 
tion, which  proves  such  is  the  ease  : — 

Interest  per  month  of  5s  , at  5 per  cent.  — ] farthing ; and  proceeding  by  progression, 

1 d-  120  x 60  z 7260  farthings  £7  11s.  3d.,  which  is  the  whole  interest  of  annuity. 
Now,  the  equated  time  at  which  £30  should  he  paid  will  evidently  he  such,  that  the 
interest  accumulated  up  to  that  time  shall  equal  the  whole  ir.teiest  of  annuity,  .*. 
£7  I Is.  3d.  ia  tho  interest,  not  discount,  of  £30,  at  5 per  cent.,  and  for  the  equated  time, 


2,  My  6,  5,  3,  3,  9,  8 is  a trade;  my  4,  2,  8,  4 is  eadable;  my  1,  2,  3,  3, 
8,  7,  7,  6 is  seen  in  most  gentlemen’s  mansions;  my  6,  9,  4,  2,  3 is  con- 
verted into  many  useful  articles;  my  2,  6,  5,  2,  1,  3,  9 is  what  the  Family 
Herald  will  make  many  young  readers;  my  2,  3,  1,  9,  8,  4 is  the  hope  of 
England;  my  4,  9,  3,  3,  4,  2,  3,  9 is  not  a desirable  acquaintance;  my  8,  7, 
1,  1,  9,  8 is  an  uninvited  guest;  my  7,  5,  3 is  very  inflammable;  my  1,  2,  4, 
4,  9,  8 makes  an  excellent  pudding;  my  4,  2,  3,  1,  7,  4 is  a noble  name, 
my  2,  3,  9 is  made  of  6,  2,  3,  4,  and  then  put  in  my  1,  2,  8,  8,  9,  3;  my 
whole  is  a word  of  nine  letters,  and  is  a large  town  in  America. 

Rebecca  C. 


REBUSES. 


1.  What  part  of  yourself  will  name  a celebrated  wit? 

2.  What  learned  archbishop,  beheaded,  will  name  an  animal? 

3.  What  part  of  yourself,  beheaded,  will  name  a fish? 

4.  What  heathen  deity,  beheaded,  will  give  another  heathen  deity? 

5.  What  three  sisters  in  heathen  mythology,  beheaded,  will  give  a cebr 

brated  sport?  H.  C. 


NAMES  OF  PLACES  IN  SCOTLAND  ENIGMATICALLY  EXPRESSED. 

1.  To  gather,  and  two-sixths  of  a machine. 

2.  A place  of  worship,  and  a boundary. 

3.  Five-eighths  of  a day,  and  a vowel. 

4.  A bard  substance,  and  a place  for  ships. 

5.  Four-fifths  of  a transparent  substance,  and  three-fourths  of  a woman’s 

dress. 

6.  An  ornament  to  supply  the  place  of  nature,  and  a weight. 

7.  Three-fourths  of  to  tumble,  and  a place  of  worship.  Eelicie. 

ARITHMETICAL  QUESTIONS. 

1.  Twenty  persons  went  to  a supper,  and  the  amount  came  to  twenty- 

pence.  The  old  people  paid  one-third  of  a penny  each,  the  young  men  4d. 
each,  and  the  young  women  Id.  each.  How  many  were  there  of  each 
class?  Bonhill. 

2.  A farmer  sends  his  man  Bill  with  a large  harvest-bottle,  or  keg,  to 
be  filled.  Bill,  being  told  to  fill  it,  takes  such  a swig  while  at  the  cask, 
that  he  falls  asleep  on  his  way  back  to  the  field.  Boh,  a friend  of  his,  and 
also  fond  of  ale,  coming  by,  and  seeing  Bill  asleep,  with  the  full  bottla 
beside  him,  cannot  resist  the  temptation,  but  sets  to  work,  and  continues 
drinking  two-tkirds  of  the  time  that  Bill  himself  would  have  taken  to 
empty  the  bottle.  Just  then  Bill  awakes,  and  drinks  what  Bob  has  left. 
Had  they  drank  both  together,  the  bottle  would  have  been  emptied  two 
hours  sooner;  but  Boh  would  have  drunk  only  half  what  he  left  Bill. 
Required  the  time  each  would  have  taken  to  empty  the  bottle  by  himself? 

Reppendune. 

3.  I am  about  to  contract  for  a canal  33|  miles  long,  100  yards  wide, 
and  I0|  yards  deep.  Now,  I wish  to  know  what  it  will  cost  me,  at  24s. 
per  floor;  and  how  many  floors  there  are  in  it?  And  what  it  will  amount 
to;  what  I shall  gain;  and  what  I must  charge  per  yard,  to  gain  at  the 
rate  of  12J  per  cent.?  N.B. — A floor  is  324  solid  feet.  W.  G.  E.  H. 

4.  The  area  of  an  equilateral  triangle,  whose  base  falls  on  the  diameter, 

and  its  vertex  in  the  middle  of  the  arc  of  a semi-circle,  is  equal  to  100. 
What  is  the  diameter  of  the  semi-circle?  J.  B. 


Scientific  Question. — What  is  the  cause  of  dew  being  deposited  in  the 
greatest  quantities  on  cloudless  nights?  H.  M. 


Write,  we  know  is  written  right 
When  we  see  it  written  write! 

But  when  we  see  it  written  right, 
We  know  it  is  not  written  wright; 
For  write  to  have  it  written  write, 
Must  not  be  written  wright  or  right, 
Nor  yet  should  it  be  written  rite, 
But  write,  for  bo  ’tia  written  right 
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FAMILY  HERALD 


RANDOM  READINGS* 


“ Where  there’s  a will  there’s  a way,”  as  the  chimney-sweep  said  when 
he  walked  through  the  Prerogative  Court. 

An  apothecary  lately  sent  in  a bill  to  a lady  which  ran  thus  To 
curing  your  husband  till  he  died,” 

A modern  Cockney  philologist  says  that  the  letter  w enters  into  the 
composition  of  women  in  all  the  relations  of  wife,  widow,  wirgin,  and 
wixen. 

Some  one  said,  the  other  day,  complaining  of  the  weather,' “ We  have 
had  no  spring,  no  summer,  no  autumn.”  “ Well,  then,”  observed  an  able 
accountant,  “ if  we  have  no  winter,  there  will  be  a whole  year  owing 
to  us.” 

“ I can’t  speak  in  public — never  done  such  a thing  in  all  my  life,”  said  a 
chap  the  other  night  at  a public  meeting,  who  had  been  called  upon  to 
hold  forth;  “but  if  anybody  in  the  crowd  will  speak  for  me,  I’ll  hold  his 
hat.” 

Among  the  advertisements  in  the  Times  we  find  the  following  novel 
announcement: — “The  art  of  curtseying  taught  in  four  lessons,  for  one 
guinea,  from  the  reception -curtsey  to  that  most  in  vogue  in  elegant 
society.” 

One  of  the  leading  French  periodicals,  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes, 
recently  announced  that  the  King  of  Bavaria  was  cutting  a canal  to 
connect  the  Maine  with  the  Rhine!  whereas  the  former  actually  flows  into 
the  latter  at  Mayence,  written  Mainz  in  German. 

Mr.  Boulton,  the  partner  to  the  celebrated  James  Watt,  having  waited 
upon  George  III.  to  explain  to  him  one  of  the  great  improvements  of  the 
steam-engine  which  they  had  effected,  the  king  said  to  him,  “What  do 
you  sell,  Mr.  Boulton?”  The  honest  engineer  answered,  “ What  kings, 
sire,  are  all  fond  of — power.” 

A few  days  ago,  an  advertisement  informed  us  that  “ an  old  established 
home,  which  had  travelled  for  four  years,  was  in  want  of  a commercial 
gentleman and,  in  another  part  of  the  same  paper,  we  were  likewise 
informed  that  “ a gentleman,  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  driving  ten 
counties,  wished  for  a re-engagement.” 

It  is  related  of  Storace,  the  musician,  that,  when  a boy,  studying  music 
under  his  father,  he  received  a bravura  song  of  Bastardelle’s  to  copy.  He 
was  so  astonished  that  fifty  guineas  should  be  paid  for  singing  a song,  that 
he  counted  the  notes  in  it,  and  calculated  the  amount  of  each  note  at 
4s.  lOd.  He  valued  one  of  the  divisions  running  up  and  down  at  18/.  11s. 

Sir  William  B being  at  a parish  meeting,  made  some  proposals  that 

were  objected  to  by  a farmer.  Highly  enraged,  “ Sir,”  says  he  to  the 
farmer,  “ do  you  know  that  I have  been  to  two  universities,  and  at  two 
colleges  in  each  university?”  “Well,  sir,”  said  the  farmer,  “ what  of  that? 
I had  a calf  that  sucked  two  cows,  and  the  observation  I made  was,  the 
more  he  sucked,  the  greater  calf  he  grew.” 

“Fire!  Fire! — Master!  master!”  cried  a half-witted  fellow  to  an  old 
farmer  who  was  strongly  impressed  with  the  ignisphobia,  “ there’s  smoke 
coming  out  of  one  of  the  stacks — I’m  certain  there  is.  Bill  seed  it  as  well 
as  me.” — “ Oh,  Lord!  run  for  the  engines ! not  one  of ’em  insured!  bring 
the  buckets!  call  the  neighbours !” cried  the  poor  agriculturist,  almost  out 
of  breath.  “ Here,  Tom,  Bill,  Dick,  Jack!  where  are  ye?  Robin!  which 
stack  was  it,  Robin,  that  thee  seed  a smoking?”— “ Whoi,  the  chimney- 
stack,  measter.” 

Cockney  Conundrum.— What  animal  existed  before  the  creation  of  the 
world? — A chaos — a shay-oss — (chay-horse). 

Father  Tom’s  Notion  op  Making  Whiskey  Punch. — “Put  in  the 
spirits  first,”  says  his  Riv’rence,  “ then  put  in  the  sugar;  and  remember, 
every  dhrop  of  wather  you  put  in  after  that  spoils  the  punch.” 

An  Enviable  Privilege.— Till  lately,  the  students  of  Pisa,  on  the 
day  of  San  Martino,  had  the  privilege  to  catch  a Jew,  weigh  him,  and 
demand  as  many  pounds  of  sugar  plums  as  he  weighed. 

Death  Announcements. — The  Natchez  newspapers  give,  with  every 
death  that  they  announce,  the  name  of  the  medical  gentleman  who  offi- 
ciated; the  readiest  method,  to  a dead  certainty',  of  making  known  the 
relative  extent  of  practice  in  the  profession. 

Slow  Promotion. — It  was  the  custom  of  an  old  officer  to  make  his 
children  read  a chapter  in  the  Bible  every  Saturday  afternoon.  Upon 
mention  being  made,  in  the  book  of  Kings,  of  Nebuzaradan,  captain  of 
the  guard,  coming  to  Jerusalem,  he  stopped  the  reader,  and  cried  out 
“ Good  Heavens!  is  that  man  still  a captain?  Why,  he  was  a captain 
when  I was  a little  boy.” 

Origin  op  the  Saying,  “ It  takes  Nine  Tailors  to  make  a Man.” 
A person,  poverty-stricken,  in  poor  attire,  hungry,  pennyless,  a cast-away, 
who  had  got  into  the  habit  of  believing  that  he  was  nobody,  called  at  the 
workshop  of  a tailor,  and  asked  alms.  Nine  tailors  were  on  the  board  at 
work;  they  pitied  the  poor  man, and  made  a collection  among  themselves  for 
him.  The  sum,  thus  raised,  enabled  the  poor  beggar  to  commence 
business— in  a small  way,  it  is  true,  but  not  the  less  a right  way'.  He 
prospered- became  rich  and  influential — thought  himself  “ nobody  ” no 
longer,  and  felt  himself  a man;  but  never  forgot  that  it  took  nine  tailors 
to  make  him, 


Military  Musicians. — Folard  tells  us  that  in  a battle  fought  between 
the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  there  were  found  on  the  field  of  action  not 
less  than  fourteen  thousand  guitars. 

A Learned  Churchwarden. — At  a village  in  South  Lincolnshire,  not 
many  days  ago,  on  the  occasion  of  the  examination  of  the  school-children, 
the  clergyman  invited  the  churchwarden  of  the  parish  to  put  some  ques- 
tions to  them  in  natural  history;  whereupon  the  following  learned  query 
was  made — “ Which  o’  the  kings  wor  it  as  burnt  the  cakes?”  thus  pro- 
pounding, if  not  a question  in  natural  history,  one  at  least,  for  a church- 
warden, very  natural  in  history. — Cambridge  Chronicle. 

Attorney,  from  attornaire,  to  substitute,  means  one  put  in  another’s 
place;  and  an  attorney  often  comes  into  that  which  belonged  to  his  client. 
An  attorney  cannot  practise  without  a certificate,  which  he  pays  for  every' 
year,  like  a licence  to  kill  game,  to  which  his  occupation  bears  some  ana- 
logy. An  attorney,  before  he  can  be  admitted,  is  examined  as  to  what 
books  he  has  read;  and  there  is  a case  of  a clerk  having  answered  that  he 
had  read  Robinson  Crusoe  twice,  the  Family  Herald  from  its  commence- 
ment, and  Punch  every  Saturday. — Punch’s  Dictionary. 

Dealing  with  a Singer. — The  original  Zerlina  of  the  opera  was  Sig- 
nora Bondini,  daughter  of  the  manager.  In  rehearsing  that  part  of  the 
finale  of  the  first  act  where  she  is  seized  by  Don  Giovanni,  there  was  some 
difficulty  in  getting  her  to  scream  in  the  right  manner  and  place.  It  was 
tried  repeatedly,  and  failed.  At  length,  Mozart,  desiring  the  orchestra  to 
repeat  the  piece,  went  quietly  on  the  stage,  and  awaiting  the  time  that  she 
was  to  make  the  exclamation,  grasped  her  so  suddenly,  and  so  forcibly, 
that,  really  alarmed,  she  shrieked  out  in  good  earnest.  He  was  now  con- 
tent. “That’s  the  way',”  said  he,  praising  her;  “you  must  cry  out  just 
in  that  manner.” — Holmes's  Mozart. 

Forbearance.— The  celebrated  pugilist,  Ned  Painter,  was  a constant 
frequenter  of  the  Harp  Tavern,  in  Russell  Street,  in  its  palmy  days.  On 
one  occasion,  while  enjoying  his  pipe  in  the  society  of  Kean,  Anderton, 
Wewitzer,  and  others,  a low  fellow,  who  prided  himself  on  his  physical 
strength,  entered  the  room,  and  insultingly  drank  the  glass  of  grog  which 
was  on  the  table  before  Painter.  To  the  astonishment  of  all  in  company', 
Painter  remained  unmoved,  and,  after  darting  on  the  intruder  a look  of 
withering  contempt,  quietly  observed  to  his  friends — “ That  as  he  could  not 
remain  to  be  insulted,  without  punishing  the  olfender,  he  would  retire.” 
After  he  had  left,  one  of  the  company'  asked  the  ruffian  wheth'.r  he  was 
aware  whom  he  had  dared  to  insult.  “ Not  I,”  replied  he;  “ if  I were  to  meet 
him  again,  I would  do  the  same.”  However,  on  being  told  that  Ned 
Painter,  whose  late  successful  battle  had  established  his  fame,  was  not 
likely  to  bear  a second  insult  with  impunity,  he  turned  pale,  and  hurried 
to  the  bar  to  apologise  for  his  rudeness  to  one  who  might  have  crushed 
him  with  a blow.  The  above  fact  reminds  us  of  the  forbearance  ot  the 
veteran  Kosciusko,  who,  when  insulted  by  a beardless  boy,  who  threw  a 
glass  of  water  in  his  face,  coolly  observed — “ Young  man,  could  I as 
easily  wipe  your  blood  from  my  conscience,  as  I can  the  water  from  my 
face,  I might  be  tempted  to  take  your  life  without  hesitation.” — Thomas’s 
MS.  Reminiscences. 


GRAMMAR. — Positives  and  Comparatives. 


1.  Anything  scarcely  visible  is  a Jaint  object,  but  one  who  goes  off  in  a 
fit  is  a fainter. 

2.  The  author  of  Tristram  Shandy  was  a Sterne  man,  but  the  hindermost 
ship  of  the  Experimental  Squadron  is  a sterner.  [The  builder  should  im- 
prove this  if  he  can.] 

3.  A thirsty  man  is  a dry  person,  but  a w'arm  jack-towel  is  a drier. 

4.  A race-horse  is  a fast  animal,  but  a Roman  Catholic  during  Lent  is 
a faster. 

5.  A rainy  day  is  wet,  but  a razor-setter  is  a whetter. 

6.  The  horizontal  line  is  level,  but  Oliver  Cromwell  was  a leveller. 

7.  St.  Paul’s — though  built  by  a Wren— is  a mighty  structure,  but  a de- 
cayed Stilton  cheese  is  a mitey-er. 

8.  A pretty  girl  is  generally  very  coy,  but  in  most  cathedrals  you  will  find 
a choir. 

9.  If  you  possess  .£500  in  these  days,  it  is  much,  but  if  your  library' 
contains  the  complete  works  of  the  author  of  the  Epicurean,  you  will 
possess  Moore. 

10.  A rump-steak  is  good,  but  a man  who  lays  wagers  is  a better. 

Joe  Miller. 


Did  you  ever  lend  a pencil  that  was  returned  to  you  with  the  lead  in  it? 
Did  you  ever  lend  an  umbrella  that  came  back  as  good  as  you  lent  it? 
Did  you  ever  lend  a book  with  the  expectation  of  seeing  it  again? 
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THE  STORY-TELLER 

THE  HUNCHBACK. 

A Tale  of  the  Days  of  Charlemagne. 

Chapter  I. 

Ah!  luckless  babe,  born  under  crue.l  star 
And  in  dead  parent’s  baleful  ashes  bred, 

Full  little  weenest  thou  what  sorrows  are 
Left  thee  for  portion  of  thy  livelihed; 

Poor  orphan,  in  the  wide  world  scattered, 

As  budding  branch  rent  from  the  native  tree, 

And  throwen  forth,  till  it  be  withered. — Fairy  Queen. 

It  was  late  in  the  eighth  century,  and  in  the  afternoon  of  a mellow 
October  day,  that  Charles  was  seen  entering  the  palace  gates,  attended 
by  a gay  retinue  of  court  lords  and  ladies  on  their  return  from  a hunting 
excursion.  His  social  and  domestic  tastes  were  a singular  feature  in  that 
barbarous  age.  Even  now,  in  the  golden  age  of  the  sex,  the  presence  of 
ladies  on  occasions  when  Charles  deemed  them  indispensable  would  be 
esteemed  rather  an  impertinent  intrusion. 

The  emperor  was  preceded  by  Frank  soldiers,  his  chosen  men-at-arms. 
He  was  without  any  emblem  or  insignia  of  royalty,  save  that  which  nature 
had  stamped  upon  his  lofty  frame  and  noble  countenance.  In  dress  and 
language  he  adhered  tenaciously  to  the  usages  of  his  forefathers,  and  now, 
as  usual,  he  was  dressed  in  the  simple  costume  of  the  Frank  soldiers,  with 
the  addition  of  an  otter-skin  over  his  breast  and  shoulders,  a Venetian 
cloak,  a gold  sword-belt,  and  his  good  weapon  “ joyeuse.”  On  his  left  rode 
his  eldest  and  illegitimate  son,  Pepin,  called  The  Hunchback,  from  a slight 
deformity  of  the  spine,  occasioned  by  an  accident  of  his  infancy  which  had 
spoiled  one  of  nature’s  masterpieces.  He  was  the  son  of  Himiltrude,  the 
most  beloved  and  most  lamented  of  all  Charles’s  favourites.  From  her  he 
had  inherited  the  rich  dark  eye  and  jetty  locks  of  the  south,  which,  though 
he  bore  a striking  resemblance  to  his  father,  gave  to  his  face  more  of  the 
beau-ideal— more  of  the  bright  and  changing  lights  of  imagination  and 
passion.  In  Pepin’s  youth  Charles  had  employed  the  skill  of  Christian  and 
infidel  leech,  and  had  commanded  the  prayers  and  penances  of  holy  men, 
to  remedy  his  misfortunes;  but  when  it  was  found  there  was  no  exemption 
to  royalty  from  the  lot  of  humanity — that  that  beautiful  head  must  be 
borne  by  a bent  and  stinted  trunk,  every  measure  was  taken  to  alleviate 
the  misery.  Pepin  was  instructed  in  athletic  and  graceful  exercises.  His 
health  was  fortified  and  his  vigour  increased  by  field  sports,  and  every 
ingenious  art  was  employed  by  which  his  person  might  be  managed  and 
sheltered.  In  his  boyhood  he  submitted  to  this  discipline,  and  was  eager  to 
profit  by  it,  but  as  he  advanced  to  manhood  he  disdained  the  arts  that 
seemed  to  him  unavailing;  he  affected  indifference  to  an  incurable  mis- 
fortune, and  carefully  closing  the  natural  outlets  of  an  irritated  and  dejected 
mind,  and  the  inlets  to  compassion  and  sympathy,  he  shut  up  his  grief  in 
his  own  heart,  till  it  became  a spirit  that  ruled  him,  and  could  be  ruled 
only  by  one  celestial  influence.  Still  there  was  nothing  in  his  demeanour 
that  betrayed  his  feelings  to  a common  observer.  In  spite  of  the  imperfec- 
tion of  his  person  he  was  foremost  jn  all  manly  exercises;  and  repeatedly, 
while  the  future  heir  of  the  empire,  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  was  indulging  in 
the  soft  pleasures  of  his  palace  in  Aquitaine,  Pepin,  at  the  head  of  his 
father’s  forces,  or  by  his  side,  drove  back  the  barbarians  from  one  frontier, 
and  repelled  the  Saracens  from  another,  and  then  returned  to  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  to  reap  his  father’s  favour.  But,  alas ! a false  hand  had  begun  to 
mingle  tares  with  that  well-earned  harvest. 

At  the  emperor’s  right-hand  rode  his  queen,  the  crafty,  cruel,  and  still 
beautiful  Fastrade.  Her  buskined  ankles,  the  bent  bow  and  quiver  at  her 
back,  and  the  brilliant  crescent  that  sparkled  on  her  hunting-cap,  showed 
that  she  had  chosen  to  represent  the  goddess  Diana;  and  though  her  person 
was  somewhat  too  mature  and  matronly  for  the  forest  divinity,  yet  her 
rare  gracefulness  and  classic  beauty  helped  out  her  royal  right  to  violate 
the  letter  of  mythology. 

The  emperor’s  beautiful  daughters,  and  the  other  ladies  of  the  court 
composed  her  train  of  nymphs,  and  were  attended  by  lords  and  lovers, 
bearing  cross-bows,  and  fantastically  decorated  with  antlers,  skins,  and 
other  emblems  of  the  chase.  Among  them,  before,  or  behind,  as  his  horse 
willed,  for  he  seemed  not  to  interfere  with  the  animal’s  discretion,  rode 
Alcuin,  the  unconscious  butt  and  laughing-stock  of  the  gay  lords,  as  an 
awkward  savant  of  the  present  day  might  be  of  a knot  of  court  soldiers  or 


city  dandies.  But  while  he  cowered  over  his  horse’s  mane  with  such  an 
aspect  of  awkward  timidity,  his  thoughts  perchance  were  absorbed  on  some 
of  those  treatises  on  theology,  philosophy,  or  rhetoric,  which  caused  him 
to  be  venerated  even  in  those  barbarous  times  as  the  finest  genius  of  the 
age,  and  which  have  transmitted  his  name  to  us,  while  century  after 
century  has  heaped  oblivion  on  the  proud  names  of  contemporary  warriors. 
Who  was  she  who  rode  so  gracefully  at  the  queen’s  right-hand,  iu  a green 
hunting-dress,  exquisitely  fitted  to  her  nymph-like  form,  with  her  face 
modestly  shaded,  but  not  concealed,  by  a black  hunting-cup  turned  up  at 
the  side  and  fastened  with  a golden  arrow  instead  of  the  wreath  of  white 
poppies  (the  insignia  of  Diana’s  nymphs)  worn  by  the  other  ladies? 

Was  it  her  rich  brown  tresses  where  the  golden  sunbeams  seemed  to 
linger — her  eye  of  the  deepest  violet  hue — the  rose  opening  on  a cheek  of 
infantine  delicacy,  or  those  lips  that  seemed  carved  and  died  as  if  sculpture 
and  painting  had  tried  their  rival  arts  upon  them — was  it  matchless 
colouring  and  form  that  rivetted  the  eye  to  the  orphan  Blanche  of  Aqui- 
taine, or  did  her  spirit  beam  through  its  mortal  veil,  and  make  her  approach 
that  ideal  beauty  that  the  arts  have  laboured  to  impart  to  their  represen- 
tations of  immortals? 

The  figure,  character,  and  mysterious  fortunes  of  Blanche,  all  conspired 
to  stimulate  the  imagination.  She  was  the  last  relict  of  the  Merovingian 
race,  and  nature  had  stamped  on  her  unrivalled  tresses  her  descent  from 
the  “ princes  chevelus.”  Slie  was  the  last,  too,  of  the  house  of  the  renowned 
Hunold  of  Aquitaine,  who,  with  all  his  family,  save  this  delicate  scion,  had 
been  pursued  to  cruel  death  by  the  unrelenting  hatred  of  the  queen. 
Blanche  was  preserved  from  the  general  fate  by  the  ingenious  affection  of 
her  nurse,  Ermen  But  when  the  fact  of  her  existence,  which  Ermen  had 
sedulously  concealed,  was  betrayed  to  the  queen,  she,  instead  of  causing 
the  infant  to  he  put  to  death,  as  was  expected,  commanded  that  she  should 
be  brought  to  the  palace,  nurtured  there,  and  treated  with  the  most  marked 
favour.  This  singular  departure  from  the  terrible  consistency  of  the 
queen’s  conduct  was  long  a matter  of  speculation  to  the  courtiers.  Some 
believed  that  her  malignity  was  controlled  by  magic,  others  that  the 
orphan’s  tutelar  saint  had  worked  the  greatest  of  all  miracles  in  her  behalf 
—had  converted  diabolical  hate  into  generous  love — had  filled  her  with 
kindness,  who  was, 

“ From  the  crown  to  the  toe,  top-full 
Of  direst  cruelty.” 

But  a keen  observer  might  have  discerned  in  all  these  profuse  manifestations 
of  favour  the  constrained  air  of  unwilling  kindness.  One  spring  of  the 
heart,  one  tone  of  the  voice,  excited  or  modulated  by  the  movement  or 
melting  of  love,  would  have  been  worth  them  all. 

There  were  some  other  peculiarities  about  Blanche  that  were  mysteries 
to  common  observers.  As  she  grew  to  womanhood,  though  solicited  by  the 
allurements  of  a brilliant  court,  and  though  her  beauty  was  so  striking  as 
“ne’er  seen  but  to  be  wondered  at;” — though  the  homage  of  all  eyes,  and 
the  vows  of  captured  hearts  awaited  her,  she  was  rarely  drawn  from  the 
nun-like  seclusion  of  her  own  apartment,  but  by  the  command  of  her  royal 
mistress. 

Our  readers  must  forgive  the  prolixity  of  our  ceremony  of  introduction, 
remembering,  in  our  behalf,  that  court  presentations  cannot  be  brief,  and 
return  to  the  gay  company,  who  were  now  approaching  the  palace,  up  an 
avenue,  enclosed  on  one  side  by  a marble  wall.  The  queen  had  addressed 
Blanche  in  a low  voice.  Blanche  did  not  reply,  but  at  the  instant,  Pepin’s 
inquiring  glance  met  her  eyes  suffused  with  tears.  “Curse  on  that 
demon’s  tongue,”  thought  he,  “ it  never  moves  but  to  send  oft’  a poisoned 
shaft.” 

“ My  lord,”  said  the  queen,  addressing  the  emperor  in  a voice  which  she 
affected  to  depress,  but  whose  clear  shrill  tone  she  well  knew  reached 
Pepin’s  ear,  and  cut  to  his  very  soul,  “ my  lord,  I was  just  admiring  your 
shadow  on  this  marble  wall,  somewhat  lengthened  by  the  descending  sun, 
but  it  still  retains  its  symmetry.  But  Blanche,  didst  thou  not  say  it  was 
pity  to  set  off  the  noble  proportions  of  our  lord  emperor  by  the  contrast  of 
The  Hunchback’s  shadow?” 

“ Nay,  that  I did  not,  madam.  But  truly  I marvel  that  my  royal 
master’s  shadow  has  not  a virtue  like  to  the  holy  apostle’s— or  at  least,  if  it 
cannot  cure  those  on  whom  it  fa^ls,  I marvel,  as  I said,  that  it  does  not 
protect  them.” 

“ Spoken  boldly ! my  pretty  Blanche,”  exclaimed  Charles,  whose  generous 
spirit  was  roused  by  the  sarcasm  on  his  unfortunate  son,  “ I think  it  is 
ever  the  weakest  animal  that  is  most  courageous  in  defence,” 
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“ And  what  craven  animal  is  that,  my  lord,  who  is  willing  to  be  de- 
fended by  the  weakest?”  asked  the  queen,  in  a voice  tremulous  with 
the  passion  she  betrayed  in  her  affected  irony. 

The  emperor  saw  the  angry  spot  on  his  wife’s  brow,  and  as  usual  he 
sheltered  himself  in  silence,  which  he  had  often  occasion  to  find  a friendly 
shield  from  similar  conjugal  attacks.  Blanche,  however  (the  only  person 
who  never  felt  nor  feigned  fear  of  the  queen),  replied  to  her  interrogatory, 
“ I think,  madam,  I have  heard  that  the  eagle  will  remain  passive  while  the 
little  sparrow-hawk  drives  an  ignoble  enemy  from  his  eyrie.” 

“Ha,  my  lord!”  exclaimed  the  queen,  “heard  you  that?  The  golden 
arrow  won  to-day  by  Sir  Pepin’s  superior  shaft,  has  plumed  -my  Lady 
Blanche’s  wing  for  a bold  flight  indeed.” 

This  was  an  artful  reference  of  the  queen  to  the  arrow  that  was  attached 
to  Blanche’s  hunting-cap,  and  which  was  won  for  her  at  the  expense  of  some 
mortification  to  the  emperor.  A golden  arrow  had  been  offered  in  guerdon 
for  the  best  shaft  that  should  be  shot  during  the  sports  of  the  day.  Charles 
and  the  prince  had  arrived  at  the  same  instant  within  bowshot  of  a stag  at 
bay.  The  emperor,  as  of  grace  he  ought,  had  the  first  trial.  His  arrow 
touched,  and  glanced  off.  Pepin’s  followed,  and  was  buried  in  the  victim. 
The  emperor  was  vain  of  his  excellence  in  sylvan  sports,  and  could  not 
brook  to  be  surpassed,  even  by  his  son;  and  this  little  successful  rivalry, 
managed  by  the  crafty  queen,  was  an  important  step  to  the  fatal  issue 
between  the  father  and  son.  So  much  more  are  even  the  great  (alas  for 
human  greatness !)  governed  by  their  “ idol  vanities,”  than  by  those  reason- 
able motives  which  t he  grave  historian  sets  forth  with  such  imposing  dignity. 
Blanche  saw  the  emperor’s  eye  turn  angrily  towards  Pepin  — she  felt  that 
she  had  ventured  too  far,  but  while  she  was  mustering  words  to  excuse  or 
conciliate,  they  turned  an  angle  of  the  wall,  and  were  in  front  of  the 
grand  entrance  to  the  palace. 

“ In  the  name  of  the  holy  martyrs,  what  have  we  here?”  exclaimed 
Charles. 

In  front  of  the  steps  that  led  to  the  vestibule,  on  the  mosaic  pavement, 
stood  an  ambassador  from  Ilar  oun  al  Raschid.  In  his  right  hand  he  held 
the  standard  of  Jerusalem,  and  in  his  left  the  keys  of  the  holy  sepulchre, 
the  caliph’s  magnanimous  gifts  to  the  western  monarch.  Near  the  am- 
bassador stood  a black  slave,  beside  a huge  elephant  whom  he  held,  or 
rather  seemed  to  hold,  by  a gold  chain,  which  was  wound  round  the 
animal’s  neck,  and  carelessly  thrown  over  the  attendant’s  arm.  The  chain, 
as  if  to  show  the  elephant’s  docility,  was  so  delicately  wrought,  that 
a child  of  a year  old  might  have  broken  it  asunder.  The  slave  was  dressed 
in  white  and  scarlet  silk  intermingled,  and  his  naked  and  jet-black  arms 
were  encircled  with  bracelets  of  gold,  set  with  precious  stones.  Dispersed 
around  were  the  ambassador’s  attendants,  in  their  picturesque  oriental 
costume.  As  Charles  advanced,  the  envoy  proclaimed  his  errand,  waving 
on  high  the  holy  ensign,  and  bending  forward  till  his  lips  almost  touched 
the  pavement.  His  inferiors  imitated,  and  thrice  repeated  his  salaam,  and 
the  well-taught  animal  evolved  his  trunk,  and  knelt,  as  if  with  instinctive 
homage,  before  the  great  monarch.  The  horses  in  the  emperor’s  train 
were  startled  by  the  novel  exhibition,  and  the  retinue  was  thrown  into 
disorder,  of  which  Charles  was  unconscious;  while,  eager  to  express  his 
reverence  for  the  sacred  emblems  of  the  restored  rights  of  Christendom, 
he  pressed  forward  and  dismounted, — knelt  before  the  holy  standard, 
crossed  himself,  kissed  the  ponderous  keys,  and  placed  them  in  his  belt. 
He  then  turned  towards  the  queen,  who  had  not  yet  dismounted.  “ Still 
in  thy  seat,  Fastrade!”  he  exclaimed.  “By  my  faith,  I thought  thy  heart 
and  foot  would  have  leaped  at  sight  of  these  holy  symbols.” 

“ My  heart,  my  lord,  has  done  them  reverence;  but  you  see,  I must  wait 
till  my  Lady  Blanche  is  served.” 

The  emperor  turned  towards  the  prince,  who  was  standing  beside 
Blanche,  holding  the  bridle  of  her  palfrey.  Charles  drew  his  sword,  and 
raised  the  hilt  to  strike  him.  A mortal  paleness  overspread  the  face  of 
the  prince,  his  lips  were  livid;  but  he  did  not  speak,  nor  even  involuntarily 
flinch  from  the  menaced  blow,  which  was  arrested  by  Blanche,  who, 
springing  from  her  palfrey,  stood  between  the  father  and  son.  “ Nay,  my 
lord  emperor,”  she  cried,  “touch  him  not — blame  him  not — it  was  my 
fault  that  he  did  not  his  duty  to  my  royal  mistress.  My  palfrey  started 
at  the  sight  of  that  monstrous  beast,  I shrieked — silly  girl  that  I was — and 
Sir  Pepin  sprang  to  my  aid.  But  indeed,  my  lord,  I would  rather  have 
died  than  he  should  have  provoked  thy  displeasure.  Oh,  say  you  pardon 
him,”  she  continued,  with  more  earnest  entreaty,  “ he  cannot  bear  your 
anger.”  Her  manner  expressed  what  she  too  well  knew — he  will  not. 

The  king  was  touched  by  her  generous  intercession,  and  good-naturedly 
putting  aside  the  curls  that  half  veiled  her  mantling  crimson,  with  the 
weapon  he  had  destined  for  a harsher  service,  and  kissing  her,  he  replied, 
“ For  thy  sake,  my  pretty  Blanche,  and  for  this  kiss  on  thy  blushing 
cheek,  Sir  Pepin  is  forgiven.” 

“ And  now,  young  man,  atone  for  thy  offence — kneel  down  before  the 
queen,  and  let  her  honour  thee  by  making  a footstool  of  thy  hand,  while 
she  permits  me  to  lift  her  from  the  saddle.” 

The  prince  did  not  move.  Fastrade  bit  her  lips,  and  then  suddenly 
turning  her  horse’s  head  towards  the  recreant  son,  and  affecting  to  believe 
he  was  dutifully  complying  with  his  father’s  bidding — “ Nay,  it  were  super- 
fluous for  Sir  Pepin  to  kneel,”  she  said,  “your  hand,  my  lord.” 

Charles  extended  his  arms.  She  laid  her  hands  upon  them,  and  Pepin 
at  the  same  instant  stooping  to  avoid  her,  she  placed  her  foot  on  his 
shoulder,  and  for  a half  moment,  but  long  enough  to  touch  the  spring  of  hate 
and  revenge,  her  foot  rested  on  that  projection  which  procured  for  the 
unfortunate  prince  the  descriptive  appellation  of  Hunchback. 


Pepin  sprang  from  the  insulting  touch,  but  the  indignity  had  been 
inflicted.  The  queen  had  been  permitted  to  insult  and  degrade  him  in  the 
presence  of  the  nobles — of  his  sisters — of  the  lady  of  his  love.  His  father’s 
hand  had  been  raised  to  strike  him  for  a petty  offence  offered  to  the  queen. 
A fire  was  kindled  in  his  bosom  destined  to  be  fed  and  cherished  by  those 
who  were  seeking  an  occasion  and  a fit  instrument  to  avenge  their  own 
wrongs. 

The  whole  party  now  proceeded  to  the  grand  saloon  of  the  palace.  It 
was  never  safe  to  offend  the  queen;  and  those  who  had  been  betrayed  into 
an  involuntary  expression  of  indignation,  if  it  were  only  by  one  of  those 
exclamations  in  which  the  swelling  soul  finds  vent,  were  most  obsequious 
in  their  demonstrations  of  respect. 

The  prince  seemed  lost  in  gloomy  abstraction;  and  even  the  soft 
inquiring  glance  of  Blanche’s  eye  met  no  return  from  his.  “Alas!”  she 
thought,  “ I have  offended  him — I have  passed  the  bounds  of  maidenly' 
reserve,  and  exposed  to  public  scrutiny  the  feelings  that  were  for  him  alone. 
I have  fallen  to  the  level  of  these  court  ladies,  who  tell  their  loves  to  the 
passing  winds.”  Ah,  poor  Blanche ! she  fell  into  a woman’s  common  error, 
in  believing  that  her  lover  must  be  occupied  with  the  sentiment  that  always 
occupied  her.  Love  is  to  a man  like  the  sunshine  of  a stormy'  day,  bright, 
short,  and  fitful;  beautiful  and  pervading  while  it  last,  but  succeeded  by' 
more  potent  and  more  enduring  passions.  The  prince  was  possessed  by 
burning  thoughts  of  wrong  and  vengeance,  and  even  Blanche’s  influence  did 
not  penetrate  the  thick  clouds  that  were  gatheriug  about  him.  Happily 
they  both  passed  unobserved,  for  as  the  party  entered  the  grand  saloon,  a 
beautiful  novelty,  the  production  of  the  superior  arts  of  the  East,  attracted 
every  eye.  In  the  centre  of  the  apartment  stood  a table  that  was  long 
afterward  preserved  as  an  illustration  of  the  arts,  and  of  the  barbaric  taste 
of  the  age.  It  was  formed  of  three  burnished  and  embossed  silver  shields. 
On  this  table  was  placed  another  gift  of  the  munificent  Haroun,  a water- 
clock  made  of  gold  and  precious  stones.  The  workshops  of  Geneva  and 
Paris  now  produce  every  day  more  complicated  and  perfect  mechanism,  but 
then  the  most  polished  court  in  Europe  stood  as  if  entranced,  gating  on  this 
wonderful  time-piece,  and  lingering  hour  after  hour  to  watch  the  advent 
of  the  little  automata  who  were  made  to  appear  on  the  dial-plate,  and  tell 
the  hour  by  ringing  a bell. 

“By  St.  Denis!”  exclaimed  the  emperor,  while  he  gazed  at  the  clock 
with  the  delight  of  a child  with  a new  toy,  “ this  surpasseth  the  wonders 
described  in  Eastern  tales.  Tell  me,  Eginhard,  have  you  ever  found  in  all 
your  thousand  volumes  that  treat  of  Rome,  and  Greece,  and  elder  Egypt, 
anything  so  curious,  so  inexplicable  as  this?” 

“Never,  my  lord  emperor,”  replied  the  court-bred  historian. 

“ And  you,  Alcuin,  declare  to  me,  hath  anything  been  wrought  by 
science,  imagined  in  poetry,  or  dreamed  of  by  philosophy,  that  matches 
this  marvellous  little  creature,  who  stealeth  away  our  time  even  while  we 
watch  its  passage?” 

“Nay,  my  lord  emperor,  hut  that  seeing  is  believing,  I never  would  have 
credited  that  the  skill  of  man  could  have  produced  a piece  of  mechanism 
in  which  beauty  and  utility  are  so  combined,  and  carried  to  such  perfec- 
tion, that  each  seems  to  have  been  the  only  aim  of  the  artist.” 

“ Ah !”  exclaimed  Charles,  delighted  to  be  assured  that  ignorance  made 
no  part  of  his  admiration,  “ you  are  right,  my  wise  and  learned  friends, 
neither  art  nor  nature  ever  produced  anything  so  perfect.” 

“ There,  my  liege,”  replied  Alcuin,  who  was  accused  of  the  susceptibility 
to  female  beauty  that  seems  a part  of  the  poet’s  nature,  “ there,  my  liege, 
I crave  your  leave  to  dissent.  This  production  of  Eastern  art  is  indeed 
wonderful;  but  how  poor,  how  dull,  how  insignificant  compared  to  one  ol 
nature’s  masterpieces!”  As  he  finished  speaking,  he  fixed  his  eyes  on 
Blanche,  who  stood  leaning  pensively  against  a statue  of  Ceres;  the 
comment  could  not  be  misunderstood — every  eye  had  followed  the  direction 
of  Alcuin’s,  and  a murmur  of  assent  ran  round  the  circle.  Blanche  started 
from  her  revery,  looked  up,  and  a deep  blush  suffused  her  cheek. 

“ Each  look,  each  motion  waked  a neivborn  grace.” 

The  assent  became  applause,  and  the  caliph’s  env®y,  as  it  to  ratify  the 
truth  of  the  poet’s  sentiment,  advanced,  and  nearly  prostrated  himself  at 
Blanche’s  feet,  saying,  as  he  did  so,  “ By  our  holy  prophet,  the  mighty 
caliph  will  deem  too  much  honour  done  to  the  most  cunning  work  in  gold 
and  precious  stone,  that  it  be  compared  to  this  masterpiece  ol  Heaven’s 
creation.” 

It  was  afterward  remembered  by  many  who  were  present,  that  at  this 
moment  the  impatience  which  the  queen’s  countenance  betrayed  at 
Blanche’s  having  become  the  object  of  exclusive  attention,  gave  place  to  a 
glow  of  pleasure.  It  seemed  as  if  a sudden  light  had  flashed  upon  her. 
She  looked  at  the  Eastern  stranger,  then  at  Blanche,  and  then  seemed  lost 
in  her  own  thoughts.  The  emperor  again  reverted  to  the  clock,  and 
ordered  the  pages  to  place  it  in  the  queen’s  apartment. 

“ I pray  it  may  not  be  sent  thither,”  cried  the  queen,  devoutly  crossing 
herself.  “I  think  nought  less  than  the  spell  of  the  magi,  or  the  craft  ol 
their  great  master,  the  evil  one  himself,  could  make  these  images  so  mar- 
vellously to  appear  and  disappear.  Or  perhaps  they  are  not  images,  but 
the  little  people — the  fairies  we  hear  of  in  our  northern  provinces ! It  my 
lord  would  do  me  grace,  let  him  order  it  to  Blanche’s  apartment.” 

“ It  hath  been  thought,”  replied  the  emperor,  but  in  a tone  so  doubtful 
that,  though  the  words  were  afterward  weighed  in  the  courtier’s  nice 
balance,  it  could  not  be  decided  how  much  he  ventured  to  imply,  “it 
hath  been  thought  that  Blanche  had  power  over  evil  spit  its ; but  there  are 
none  here  to  try  her  art;  and  this  matchless  gift  from  our  most  noble  ally 
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would  too  much  honour  any  subject  in  our  empire.  By  my  faith,  it  shall 
not  be  removed  from  the  place  where  it  now  stands — these  shields  of 
renowned  warriors  are  a worthy  pedestal  for  it.  And  now,  my  lords,  we 
must  separate  to  devise  some  fit  return  to  our  brother  Haroun,  and  it  shall 
be  our  cure  that  he  does  not  surpass  us  in  generosity ; albeit  we  cannot 
match  him  in  skill.” 

Late  in  the  evening,  Fastrade,  who  was  superstitiously  exact  in  her 
devotions,  retired  to  her  private  oratory,  a small  apartment  lighted  by  a 
single  silver  lamp  hanging  beside  a crucifix.  Nothing  could  better  illustrate 
the  impotence  of  external  religion  than  this  proud  woman,  reeking  with 
crime,  and  teeming  with  cruel  purposes,  worshipping  the  image  of  perfect 
benevolence  and  meekness. 

Father  Bernard,  her  spiritual  guide,  was  awaiting  her.  The  emperor 
tolerated  no  pampered  luxurious  priests  at  his  court,  and  Father  Bernard 
appeared  strictly  conformed  to  his  edict,  which  declared  it  to  be  “ suitable 
that  the  soldiers  of  the  church  should  be  inwardly  devout,  externally 
learned,  chaste  in  life,  and  erudite  in  speech.”  Father  Bernard  wore  a 
mask,  and  had  always  worn  one,  in  obedience  to  a vow  made  by  his  parents, 
who  had  dedicated  him  in  his  infancy  to  a religious  profession,  With  this 
exception,  his  dress  was  the  uniform  of  his  order;  and  according  to  its 
strictest  rule,  there  was  no  approach  to  embellishment  nor  superfluity;  and 
his  attenuated  person,  sickly  complexion,  and  faded  eye  indicated  that  his 
life  was  as  austere  as  his  profession.  His  demeanour  was  that  of  a man 
accustomed  to  independent  and  direct  proceeding  — more  knightly  than 
priestly.  Still  he  had  tasked  himself  to  the  study  of  the  human  mind  till 
he  had  mastered  his  subject,  and  could  adroitly  thread  the  subtle  passages 
of  that  mysterious  labyrinth — subdue  its  strength,  and  manage  its 
weakness.  He  had  been  confessor  to  the'queen  for  fifteen  years;  the 
depositary  of  the  secrets  of  a conscience  never  for  a single  day  void  of 
offence  towards  both  God  and  man. 

Always  self-abasing  and  sycophantic  to  her  priest,  Fastrade  was  more 
than  usually  so  this  evening,  and  Father  Bernard  soon  suspected  that  she 
had  sins  of  more  than  ordinary  magnitude  to  confess.  But  whatever 
solicitude  her  manner  betrayed,  it  was  not  indicated  by  her  words  when, 
drawing  near  to  the  priest,  and  fixing  her  dark  brilliant  eyes  on  him, 
she  said,  “ I have  summoned  you,  father,  to  consult  you  on  a point  touch- 
ing the  honour  and  advancement  of  our  most  holy  faith.”  She  paused, 
stammered,  and  seemed  quite  at  a loss  how  to  proceed. 

“ Speak  on,  daughter,”  said  the  priest,  “ the  heart  is  ever  bold  in 
a good  cause,  or,  as  saith  the  Scripture,  ‘ the  righteous  are  bold  as  a 
lion.’  ” 

Fastrade  cast  down  her  eyes,  and  looked  much  like  a detected  criminal, 
but  she  proceeded — “You  have  heard  of  the  splendid  gifts  my  husband 
has  received  from  Haroun  al  Raschid?” 

“ Yes.” 

“You  speak  coldly.  But  though  Father  Bernard,  ‘not  being  of  the 
world,  worldly,’  may  despise  the  costly  masterpiece  produced  by  the  arts 
— perchance  the  magic  of  the  East  —he  cannot  be  indifferent  to  the  un- 
requitable generosity  that  has  remitted  to  us  the  holy  standard  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  sacred  keys  of  the  tomb  of  God'/” 

“ Vain  and  bootless  symbols,  madam — the  sullied  standard  of  a van- 
quished power,  and  the  keys  of  an  inaccessible  and  violated  sanctuary! 
And  so  far  from  unrequitable,  that  they  are  designed  by  the  wily  caliph 
to  purchase  the  services  of  the  emperor  against  these  Saracens  of  Spam. 
These  Mahometans  resemble  us  Christians  in  preferring  even  infidels  to. 
those  of  their  own  faith,  who  differ  from  them  concerning  an  incompre- 
hensible dogma,  or  useless  rite.  But  proceed,  daughter,  your  zeal  is  just 
in  that  our  monarch  should  not  be  surpassed  in  chivalric  courtesy  by  the 
caliph.” 

“ Ay,  father,  but  what  have  we  to  return?” 

“ Bauble  for  bauble — why  not  the  clasp  of  diamonds  that  sparkle  in 
native  lustre  on  our  master’s  imperial  mantle? — the  richest  gems  of 
Christendom.” 

“ Of  Christendom  they  may  be,”  replied  Fastrade,  suppressing  a smile 
at  the  priest’s  ignorance;  “ but  the  caliph’s  envoy,  now  in  our  palace,  wears 
far  richer  stones  than  these.” 

“ Then,  why  not  the  silver  disk  that  hangs  in  the  banqueting-hall, 
which,  though  graven  with  all  the  learning  of  our  astronomers  and  geo- 
graphers, is  useless  here;  for,  sooth  to  speak,  our  warriors  can  sooner 
traverse  and  ravage  a province  than  read  its  name.” 

“ My  lord  did  speak  of  this,  but  Aleuin  says  that,  albeit  inscribed  with 
all  the  knowledge  of  our  empire  in  these  sciences,  it  would  but  expose  our 
ignorance  to  Haroun’s  learned  men,  taught  by  their  magicians,  doubtless, 
father,  else  how  should  infidels  in  aught  excel  Christians?” 

“ I commend  thy  pious  inference,  daughter,  but  in  this  matter  of  the 
presents  i cannot  assist  thee  farther  with  my  counsel.  The  treasures  of 
the  palace  have  never  arrested  my  thoughts,  nor  even  attracted  my  eye. 
These  matters  do  not  pertain  to  my  office,  and  I cannot  see  how,  as  you 
hinted,  they  can  in  any  way  affect  the  holy  cause  of  our  religion.” 

“ I have  not  yet  fully  explained  myself.  I was  willing  you  should  first 
see  our  perplexities,  in  order  that  you  might  the  better  comprehend  the 
relief  and  pleasure  the  emperor  derives  from  the  device  his  royal  mind  has 
adopted.”  Once  more  the  queen  faltered,  and  then  proceeded  with  an  air 
of  resolution,  as  if  she  had  nerved  herself  for  a dreadful  task : “ It  is  now, 
I think,  holy  father,  fifteen  years  since  the  reputation  of  your  sanctity 
induced  me  to  select  you  for  the  place  you  have  ever  since  held — I 
was  prostrate  with  a malady  that  seemed  to  be  drying  up  the  fountain 
of  life.” 


“ I remember,  daughter-  your  mind  had  passed  from  the  exaltation  of 
victory  to  sore  conflicts  of  fear  and  remorse.  ’ 

“ Truly,  father,  but  wus  not  the  fault ” 

“ Fault! — call  it  crime,  daughter — things  are  not  changed  by  names.” 

“ Was  not,  then,  the  crime  necessary?  Was  not  Hunold  in  open  rebellion 
against  the  emperor?” 

“ Was  it  necessary,  madam,  that  you  should  cause  the  royal  faith, 
solemnly  pledged  to  Hunold  and  his  confederates,  to  be  violated?  Must  I 
remind  you  that  after  they  had  laid  down  their  arms,  and  received  the 
emperor’s  pardon  on  condition  that  they  would  pass  from  shrine  to  shrine, 
doing  heavy  penance  at  each,  you  caused  them  to  be  seized,  their  eyes  plucked 
out,  their  tongues  torn  away  by  their  roots,  and  every  species  of  torture 
inflicted  till  they  were  done  to  death — was  this  necessary  ?” 

“Spare  me,  holy  father.  Remember  how  afterward  I repented  me;  and 
that  when  I discovered  that  one  child  of  Hunold  survived,  I revealed  the 
secret  to  you,  and  promised  to  be  governed  by  your  counsel?” 

“Aye,  daughter,  and  after  a night’s  vigil  and  ceaseless  prayers,  I gave 
you  the  response  of  the  Deity,  that  the  innocent  helpless  orphan  should  be 
brought  to  the  palace — that  she  should  be  your  shrine  of  expiation — and 
that  for  every  good  deed  done  to  her  you  should  be  assoilzied  of  one  crime 
in  the  black  list  committed  against  her  father’s  house;  and  that  for  every 
wrong  of  word  or  act  a score  should  be  marked  against  you,  that  neither 
prayers,  alms,  nor  masses  could  efface.  This  was  the  inspiration  I received 
and  truly  delivered;  did  I not?” 

“ Yes,  yes;  but  why  repeat  it?  Have  I not  been  obedient  to  the  celes- 
tial voice?  Has  not  Blanche  been  the  chief  object  of  my  care  and  bounty? 
Have  I not  seen,  as  she  rode  by  my  side,  the  eye  even  of  the  churl  forget 
its  lbyalty,  and  fix  on  her?  And  yet  have  I not  put  down  my  queenly 
rights  and  womanly  vanity,  and  ever  given  her  the  place  of  honour?  Have 
I not  borne  that  she  should  gainsay  me  when  none  other  dared?  Have  I 
not  granted  to  her  intercession  what  I refused  to  all  others?  Have  1 not 
decked  her  with  gems  and  costly  apparel?  And  though  her  nature  resembles 
the  humble  flower  by  whose  name  the  fair  beauty  is  designated  by  the 
caliph’s  envoy ” 

“ Haroun’s  envoy!  Has  he  seen  Blanche?” 

“ Ay,  and  marked  her  as  the  lily  of  our  court.  Holy  father,  if  ever 
criminal  did  faithfully  the  appointed  penance,  I have  fulfilled  mine.  It  is 
for  thee,  the  worthy  servant  of  God,  now  to  strike  the  balance  in  which 
my  deeds  to  the  house  of  Hunold  are  weighed.” 

“ Madam,  the  balance  cannot  be  adjusted  till  death  closes  the  account. 
Blanche  is  still  in  your  power — still  to  receive  good  or  evil  at  your 
hands.” 

“ Good — naught  but  good,  father,  as  you  shall  hear.” 

“Then  proceed  plainly  to  the  point;  for  remember,  daughter,  all  self- 
delusion  and  hypocrisy  vanish  before  God,  as  the  mist  melts  away  in  the 
eye  of  the  sun.” 

“ Father,  I have  no  fear  of  communicating  to  thee,  but  that  thou  art 
always  somewhat  over-jealous  for  Blanche.” 

“ Thou  knowest,  daughter,”  replied  the  priest,  in  a voice  that  penetrated 
the  queen,  “ that  as  it  respects  the  orphan  Blanche,  I am  as  a shield  ap- 
pointed by  God  to  defend  thy  soul  from  crime,  and  as  a leech  to  heal  it  of 
the  wounds  that  have  but  one  cure — but  one,  remember.  My  jealousy  is 
for  thee.  Proceed,  daughter.” 

“ Then,  father,  hear  me;  and  I call  God  to  witness  that  what  we  pur- 
pose for  this  girl  is,  as  I at  first  declared,  for  the  advancement  of  our 
most  holy  religion;  and  if  we  fail  in  the  blessed  end  we  seek,  our  motive, 
1 deem,  should  sanctify  our  purpose.” 

“ Proceed,  madam.” 

“ The  great  Haroun  has  ever  shown  a preference  for  blonde  beauties, 
delighting  to  place  them  beside  the  dark-eyed  girls  of  the  East,  and  thus 
to  heighten  the  beauty  of  each  by  contrast.  The  favourites  of  his  harem 
are  the  blue-eyed  Saxon  and  the  fair  Circassian.  The  caliph’s  queen  has 
just  died,  and  Haroun  has  appointed  an  extraordinary  term  of  mourning 
to  manifest  his  sincere  and  uncontrolled  grief.  Till  that  has  expired,  none 
may  hope  to  succeed  to  the  place  of  the  deceased.” 

“ I see — I see.  It  is  for  this  place  that  Blanche  is  destined.” 

“ I crave  thy  patience,  father.  The  character  of  the  superb  Haroun 
al  Raschid  cannot  be  unknown  to  thee — generous,  enlightened,  magnani- 
mous, his  ouiy  misfortune  is  to  have  been  born  a follower  of  the  false 
Mohammed — his  only  sin,  that  he  tolerates  all  religions — that  he  extends 
an  equal  favour  to  the  fire-worshipper  of  Persia  and  the  servants  of  the 
cross.” 

“ In  that  doth  he  truly  resemble  the  Divinity,”  murmured  the  priest. 
The  un priestly Temark  was  either  not  heard  or  not  understood  by  the 
queen,  and  she  continued: — “Thou  knowest,  father,  the  matchless  beaut}’ 
of  Blanche,  much  as  she  shrinks  from  the  public  gaze  (and  truly  she 
hath  a Turkish  love  of  veils  and  seclusion),  is  the  theme  of  every  tongue, 
and  hath  been  sung  by  minstrels,  and  far  celebrated  by  the  paladins  oi 
our  court.” 

“ Yes;  and  I know  that  her  spirit  is  fit  for  its  excelling  temple,  and  that 
wisdom,  humility,  love,  and  all  the  sweet  messengers  of  God  dwell  there. 
I know  she  lives  in  your  licentious  court  unscathed  as  were  the  faithful  in 
the  Babylonian’s  furnace — fragrant  and  unsullied  as  the  peerless  flower 
to  which  you  have  compared  her,  albeit,  like  that,  rooted  in  a rank  soil.” 
“ True," true — most  true,  father;  and  doth  not  this  rare  union  of  out- 
ward beauty  and  inward  grace  point  her  out  as  a fit  instrument  to  convert 
the  caliph  to  our  most  holy  faith;  and,  it  may  be,  to  exalt  the  cross  above 
the  crescent  in  all  his  wide  dominion?” 
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“ And  for  this  doubtful  end  the  child  of  Hunold  is  to  be  expelled  from 
Christendom — to  be  degraded  to  the  level  of  the  minions  of  the  harem? 
Madam,  the  vengeance  you  poured  on  Hunold  and  his  nobles  was  mercy 
to  this.  It  is  better  that  the  eyes  should  be  torn  out  and  the  tongue  out- 
rooted,  than  that  the  whole  body  should  be  cast  into  hell.” 

“ Sir  priest,  sir  priest!  you  exceed  your  office — you  pass  the  bounds  of 
my  forbearance.  You  have  already  made  me  pay  dearly  for  the  vengeance 
I visited  on  Hunold  and  his  vile  band  of  conspirators.  You  have  closed 
up  the  natural  outlet  of  my'  hate;  and  there  is  a festering  and  gangrene 
pool  within  my  heart  that  can  no  longer  be  endured.  I might  have 
strangled  the  chicken  in  its  nest;  but  you  have  made  me  foster  the  bird  to 
peck  at  me!” 

“ Be  calm,  madam.  Remember  I am  but  the  humble  interpreter  of  the 
Almighty’s  will.  Thy  salvation  or  perdition,  eternal  and  irremediable, 
depended  and  still  depends  on  thy  nurture  of  this  innocent  bird.” 

“ Be  it  so,  be  it  so.  I have  done  well,  and  now  purpose  well — I call  alj 
the  saints  to  witness  for  me.  Blanche  shall  be  sent  to  the  caliph  with  a royal 
retinue  of  knights.  The  emperor  wills  it — the  safety  of  the  empire  de- 
mands it;  for  know,  sir  priest,  that  this  foolish  girl,  who  has  refused  the 
hands  of  the  proudest  nobles  in  the  land,  loves — nay,  dotes  on  the  Hunch- 
back ! ” 

“ Ha  ! ” exclaimed  the  priest.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  comprehend 
the  bearing  of  an  exclamation.  The  queen  interpreted  Father  Bernard’s 
in  accordance  with  the  suggestions  of  her  own  evil  mind. 

“ It  is  monstrous,”  she  said,  “ that  perfection  should  desire  to  be  mated 
with  deformity;  but  so,  on  my  faith,  it. is.  I have  before  suspected  she 
returned  his  passion— to-day  she  betrayed  herself  in  the  eye  of  the  whole 
court.  The  Hunchback  has  lain  under  his  father’s  displeasure  for  the  last 
month,  and  to-day  he  has  received  indignities  that  his  contumelious  spirit 
will  not  brook.  In  brief,  there  are  disaffected,  rash,  and  impetuous  y'ouths, 
such  as  Baudoin,  Arnolphe,  and  Berenger,  the  sons  of  Hunold’s  confede- 
rates, who  are  ripe  for  revolt,  who  are  ready  to  peril  their  lives  to  place 
the  Hunchback  and  the  daughter  of  their  renowned  leader  on  the  throne. 
Our  warriors  worship  this  mis-shapen  dog;  their  silly  brains  are  dazzled 
with  his  victories,  and  they  deem  his  deformity  but  the  sign  of  preterna- 
tural power.  Now,  holy  father,  once  more  I appeal  to  thee.  Is  it  not 
prudent  to  thwart  this  dangerous  union?  Is  it  not  pious  to  prevent  hos- 
tility between  the  son  and  father? — to  save  for  holy  church  the  gold  that 
would  be  spent  in  most  unholy  warfare? — to  give  this  y'oung  devotee  op- 
portunity and  subject  for  h-r  zeal?” 

“ Madam,”  replied  Father  Bernard,  in  a tone  of  bitter  contempt,  “ if 
thou  art  reasoning  to  convince  me,  thou  art  wasting  thy  breath;  if  to 
silence  the  voice  of  thy  conscience,  believe  me,  thy  labour  is  equally  vain. 
Answer  me  one  inquiry — truly  as  if  thou  wert  at  the  confessional — has  the 
emperor  decided  to  send  Blanche  to  the  caliph?” 

“ He  has.” 

“Then,  Fastrade,  my  ministry  with  thee  is  impotent— thy  soul  is  sealed 
with  double  damnation;  for,  as  holy  church  saith,  he  who  repenteth  him- 
self of  his  repentance,  and  turneth  back  from  the  good  he  purposeth, 
sinketh  into  remediless  ruin,  and  none  can  help  him.” 

“Nay,”  exclaimed  Frastrade,  “I  will  not  believe  this.  The  church  has 
penances  and  masses  to  outweigh  the  heaviest  crimes;  and  the  royal  cof- 
fers shall  be  emptied,  but  I will  obtain  absolution.” 

“ Miserable  woman!  delude  not  thyself  with  this  lying  doctrine  of  a per- 
verted religion  and  false  priesthood.  I tell  thee  the  soul  can  only  be  puri- 
fied by  its  own  act;  the  prayers  and  penance  of  the  universe  could  avail 
thee  nought.  ‘ Work  out  thine  own  salvation,’  is  the  unalterable  law 
written  in  the  word  of  God,  and  wrought  into  the  nature  that  he  hath 
given  thee,  which  makes  thee  incapable  of  any  other  heaven  than  that  within 
the  recesses  of  thine  own  soul.” 

“ Within  the  recesses  of  my  soul!”  exclaimed  the  queen.  “ There  is  in- 
deed hell ! ” 

“ Ay,  woman,”  replied  the  priest,  changing  from  a slow  and  somewhat 
ecclesiastical  manner  to  a tone  of  deeply  excited  and  personal  feeling, 

“ ay,  woman,  a hell  of  insatiable  cruelty — of  revenge  for  unrequited 
passion — revenge  that  died  not  with  its  victim,  but  must  be  wreaked  on 
the  innocent  orphan,” 

“ What  meanest  thou,  sir  priest?  Have  the  dead  appeared  to  thee?” 

“ Nay,  lady,  the  dead  tell  no  tales,  as  thou  didst  well  believe  when  thou 
gavest  orders  to  thy  emissaries  to  extinguish  the  last  spark  of  life  in  Hu- 
nold. He  never  told  your  secret;  his  was  not  a spirit  to  betray,  even  to 
the  ear  of  his  merciful  and  abused  sovereign,  the  folly  of  the  woman  who 
vainly  tried  to  seduce  him  from  his  loyalty  to  the  idolised  mother  of 
Blanche.  Ha!  madam,  thou  stoopest  to  the  ground,  and  art  struck 
with  teiTor,  even  as  was  the  guilty  king  when  the  prophet  appeared  to 
him.  Shall  I tell  thee  more?” 

“ Nay— hold  - it  is  enough — leave  me ” 

“ To  commune  with  thine  own  heart!”  And  with  these  parting  words, 
uttered  in  a tone  of  irony  and  exultation  that  ill-suited  their  tender 
character.  Father  Bernard  withdrew. 

Fastrade,  when  left  to  herself,  and  recovered  in  some  degree  from  the 
shock  and  confusion  of  mind  occasioned  by  the  discovery  that  the  secret 
which  she  believed  to  have  been  buried  in  Ilunold’s  grave  was  known  to 
her  confessor,  vainly  endeavoured  to  account  for  this  mystery.  Father 
Bernard,  she  knew,  had  been  dedicated  to  a religious  life  in  his  earliest 
youth,  and  had  neyer  left  the  recesses  of  the  cloister  till,  by  her  command, 
he  was  called  to  the  court.  lie  had  declared  to  her  that  Hunold  never 
told  the  tale  of  her  dishonour,  she  had  a moral  certainty  that  none  but, 


Hunold  knew  it;  and  she  came  to  a conclusion,  natural  to  a superstitious 
mind,  that  her  confessor  was  endued  with  supernatural  power.  It  soothed 
her  pride  to  believe  this;  for  by  managing  her  religious  terrors,  and  by 
the  more  legitimate  authority  of  a superior  mind,  he  had  governed  her, 
and  made  her  feel  in  his  presence  something  like  the  awe  that  is  inspired 
by  an  element  over  which  we  have  no  control.  The  restraint  he  imposed 
had  become  intolerable  to  her.  She  would  not  have  scrupled  at  any 
moment,  by  the  foulest  means,  to  have  rid  herself  of  Blanche,  but  for  the 
belief  infused  by  Father  Bernard,  that  her  own  destiny  was  indissolubly 
inwrought  with  the  beautiful  orphan’s.  When  the  scheme  of  sending  her 
to  the  caliph  flashed  upon  her,  it  seemed  to  promise  a compromise  with  her 
conscience.  Blanche  might  be  exalted  from  her  lowly  dependence  to 
the  most  magnificent  station  in  the  East.  This  she  whispered  to  her  con- 
science. Her  passions  said  that  she  should  deliver  herself  for  ever  from 
the  presence  of  Blanche,  who  annoyed  her  almost  equally'  as  a y'outhful 
and  surpassing  beauty,  and  as  the  living  memorial  of  Hunold.  She  should 
break  the  Hunchback’s  heart,  too,  whom  she  hated  for  his  lofty'  disdain  of 
her,  and  dreaded  as  the  future  rival  of  her  sons.  She  had  flattered  herself 
that  she  could  artfully  commend  this  plot  to  her  confessor;  but  some  secret 
misgiving  induced  her,  before  making  the  communication,  to  deprive  her- 
self of  the  power  of  retracting  by  putting  the  cards  into  the  emperor’s 
hands  to  deal,  having  well  shuffled  them  herself. 

Pepin,  after  the  insult  he  had  received  from  the  queen,  had  felt  himself 
to  be  a disgraced  man,  and  avoiding  every'  eye,  he  had  remained  solitary'  in 
his  own  apartment.  Till  now,  love  had  been  the  master-passion  of  his 
soul;  its  melting  influence  and  gentle  thoughts  had  pervaded  his  existence, 
and  seemed  to  constitute  his  life.  Now  he  passed  the  night  in  brooding 
on  his  own  degradation;  and  though,  when  the  image  of  Blanche  glanced 
athwart  the  deepening  gloom  of  his  mind,  she  seemed  to  him  a messenger 
of  heaven — it  was  a heaven  for  ever  lost  to  him.  His  gallant  spirit  had 
caught  the  first  ray  of  dawning  chivalry,  and  he  spurned  the  thought  of 
allying  himself  to  the  lady  of  his  love  while  he  was  .dishonoured  by'  an 
unavenged  insult.  And  how  was  it  ever  to  be  avenged?  His  enemy  was 
a woman — the  wife  of  his  father,  fenced  about  by  his  father’s  power,  and 
guarded  by  his  overweening  affection.  “ I might,”  he  thought  (misery 
opens  the  door  to  temptation,  and  evil  thoughts  eagerly  rush  in),  “ I might 
raise  a standard  of  rebellion:  I have  many  friends,  and  I should  soon  have 
many  followers:  I know  there  are  unquiet  spirits  abroad  that  fear  not  even 
the  great  emperor’s  power.  My  father  has  wronged  me  of  late:  he  has 
misinterpreted  my  motives  and  misconstrued  my  actions,  and  — oh,  shame, 
even  to  think  of  it! — he  has  raised  his  hand  to  strike  me.  But  get  thee 
behind  me,  Satan— it  is  all  that  fiendish  woman.  Till  within  this  last 
month  my  father  has  been  godlike  in  his  unalienable  love  and  unwearying 
kindness  to  me.  Oh,  I must  endure  it  till  heaven  shall  grant  me  deliver- 
ance by  death!”  From  these  and  bitterer  thoughts,  a thousand  times 
revolved,  he  was  roused  late  on  the  following  day  by  a note  from  Father 
Bernard,  requesting  the  prince’s  immediate  presence  in  his  dormitory.  At 
first  he  threw  it  aside  with  careless  indifference;  but  then  his  consideration 
returned  to  it,  and  he  felt  a little  curious  to  know  what  the  queen’s  con- 
fessor, a priest  whom  he  had  regarded  as  absorbed  in  the  strictest  services 
and  gloomiest  abstractions  of  his  religion,  could  have  to  say  to  him.  When 
the  mind  is  engrossed  with  any  subject  of  overpowering  interest,  it  seems 
as  if  every  occurrence  may  have  some  relation  to  this  subject.  Impelled 
by  this  feeling,  the  prince  obeyed  Father  Bernard’s  summons. 

Father  Bernard’s  name  had  long  been  embalmed  in  the  odour  of  sanctity. 
Before  leaving  the  monastery  he  had  acquired  the  title  of  saint,  a title 
seldom  accorded  but  by  the  decree  of  posterity,  and  after  the  tomb  has 
barred  out  alike  the  gratitude  and  the  envy  of  man.  At  court  he  had 
maintained  the  seclusion  of  his  monastic  life.  He  was  never  suspected  as 
the  author  of  the  queen’s  mysterious  kindness  to  Blanche;  and  as  she 
continued  audacious  in  her  crimes,  it  was  believed  that  her  confessor’s 
indulgence  was  commensurate  to  her  demands.  The  mischievous  and 
exploded  dogma  of  political  economy,  “ that  private  crimes  are  public 
benefits,”  then  exactly  adjusted  the  scales  by  which  the  church  was  made 
to  profit  by  the  sins  of  the  offender;  and  it  was  believed  that  the  confessor 
heavily  assessed  the  emperor’s  coffers  to  redeem  his  queen’s  lapses. 

The  prince  found  Father  Bernard  impatiently  awaiting  him;  and  after 
bolting  iiis  door,  and  securing  himself  from  every  mode  of  intrusion,  he 
proceeded,  without  preface  or  apology  for  betraying  the  secrets  of  the  con- 
fessional, to  impart  the  communication  he  had  received  from  the  queen. 
The  prince  heard  him  in  silence,  but  his  deathlike  paleness,  his  fixed  eye, 
and  his  quivering  lip  betrayed  the  indignation  and  anguish  that  over- 
powered him. 

The  priest  paused  for  a moment,  and  then  said,  “ If  I mistake  not,  my 
lord,  in  believing  that  j'ou  have  a,  feeling  more  tender  than  pity  for  this 
helpless  maiden,  you  will  make  an  effort  for  her  rescue !” 

“An  effort!  Sir  priest,  I would  give  my  life  to  save  her  from  a thou- 
sandth part  of  the  evil  that  threatens  her — but  what  can  I do?  I have  lost 
my  father’s  favour — the  meanest  churl  in  the  empire  has  more  weight  in 
his  councils  than  I — I am  a disgraced  and  fallen  man.” 

-<  “ Nay,  my  lord  prince,  disgraced  you  cannot  be  but  by  your  own  act, 
and  if  you  are  fallen,  why  rise,  and  return  tenfold  the  blow  that  cast  you 
down.” 

“ Holy  father,  do  you  remember  against  whom  you  counsel  resistance  — 
true,  the  queen  is  the  instigator  of  this  mischief,  but  is  she  not  protected  by 
an  unassailable  barrier?” 

“Ah,  well!”  replied  Father  Bernard,  in  a tone  of  mingled  pique  and 
disappointment,  “ I was  deluded — I believed  you  loved  Blanche.” 
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* Loved  her!  and  so  I do,  with  a devotion  that  the  imagination  of  a 
cloistered  priest  never  conceived.  But  think  more  justly  of  the  Lady 
Blanche  than  to  believe  she  would  accept  a lover  stained  with  crime.” 

“ Crime,  my  lord ! Circumstances  alter  our  relations,  and  modify  our 
actions.  He  who  takes  the  life  of  another  in  defence  of  his  own,  is  not 
accounted  a murderer.  And  is  he  criminal  who  resists  the  malice  and 
tyranny  that  crushes  him? — who  rescues  the  innocent  and  helpless  from 
the  most  accursed  fate?” 

“Ah!”  exclaimed  the  prince,  “ my  sword  almost  leaps  from  the  scabbard 
at  the  thought  of  it — but  the  way! — the  way!  My  father,  till  these  few 
days  past,  has  always  been  kind  and  generous.” 

“ Kind  and  generous!”  retorted  the  priest,  with  a scoffing  smile;  “ while 
you  fulfilled  and  never  opposed  his  wishes — w'hile  your  hand,  never  weak 
nor  unwilling,  fought  his  battles — while  you  were  content  to  return  from 
the  hard-fought  field  and  live  in  his  eye  without  honour  or  reward— to  be 
a waiter-on  of  the  court — to  be  called  Hunchback — to  ride  beside  our  lady 
Fastrade  on  gala  days,  and  patiently  take  her  insults ; and  doubtlessly  he 
will  again  be  kind  and  generous  if  you  will  tamely  be  trodden  under  foot 
of  the  queen,  and  quietly  sit  with  your  hands  folded,  and  see  the  helpless 
lady  depart  for  the  caliph’s  harem.” 

“No  more,  sir  priest — tell  me  what  may  be  done — I will  think  on’t.” 

“ Nay,  you  must  not  think.  The  bold  resolve  and  bolder  act  must  go 
together.  The  present  fortune  must  be  taken  at  its  flood.  All  is  prepared 
to  your  hand.  The  emperor  has  issued  orders  for  reorganizing  the  forces 
lust  disbanded.  Many  of  his  leaders  are  disaffected.  They  have  been 
outraged  by  the  audacious  queen,  and  are  burning  for  revenge.  The 
Saxon  provinces  are  in  open  revolt.  They  have  burnt  their  churches, 
driven  off  their  Christian  priests,  sacrificed  the  bishops  to  their  divinities, 
and  returned  with  passionate  devotion  to  the  worship  of  their  gods.  The 
Saracens,  led  by  the  infidel  hero  Abdelmelec,  having  passed  the  Ebro  and  the 
Pyrenees,  have  daringly  advanced  to  Narbonne  and  burned  its  fauxbourgs. 
The  spoils  of  the  emperor’s  richest  provinces  decorate  the  mosque  of 
Cordova,  and  his  Christian  subjects  are  the  captives  and  slaves  of  the 
infidels.  There  was  a time  when  the  emperor  would  have  beaten  down 
these  rebels  and  enemies  at  opposite  extremes  of  his  empire;  but  his  vigour 
is  now  touched  by  advancing  age,  and  relaxed  by  long  prosperity.”  Father 
Bernard  spoke  with  the  rapidity  and  decision  of  a man  accustomed  to 
govern  the  decisions  of  others.  The  priest  seemed  as  utterly  gone  and 
forgotten  as  if  the  character  had  been  the  light  masquerade  of  an  hour. 
“ If,”  he  said,  in  conclusion,  “ if,  my  Lord  Pepin,  you  remain  passive,  your 
ruin  is  certain  - it  is  resolved  on.  What  remonstrance  can  turn  the  queen 
from  a purposed  mischief?  She  knows  too  well  the  story  of  your  noble 
grandfather  to  risk  subjecting  her  sons  to  your  rivalship.  She  knows  that 
Charles  Martel,  left  by  his  father  immured  in  a prison,  without  the  legal 
inheritance  of  one  rood  of  land,  superseded  his  legitimate  brothers,  and 
extended  his  dominions  far  beyond  his  father’s  limits. 

“ You  are  the  son  of  the  great  Charles— this  is  all  our  warriors  demand; 
you  have  his  eagle-eye,  his  front,  his  voice — this  to  them  will  be  the 
signal  of  victory  and  glory.  What  care  they  if  your  brothers  can  boast  a 
legitimate  birth?  This  is  a matter  for  priests,  not  warriors.  It  is  enough 
for  them  that  you  can  traverse  a province,  while  our  young  master,  Louis 
Le  Debonnaire,  is  counting  his  beads.  What  say  ye,  my  lord?  This  night 
the  sons  of  Hunold’s  confederates — would  to  God  he  had  a son  to  revenge 
him,  but  they  were  all  strangled  by  the  queen’s  order,  all  his  brave  boys  1” 
For  the  first  time  the  priest  faltered — his  voice  was  choked  with  emotion. 
“ Pardon  me,  Sir  Pepin,”  he  said,  “ will  you  meet  these  young  men  at  the 
altar  in  the  great  chapel,  and  there  receive  their  oaths  of  fealty?” 

It  was  for  Blanche’s  sake  alone  that  Pepin  had  at  first  listened,  but  as 
the  priest  had  proceeded  he  had  touched  the  spriug  of  ambition,  and  of 
that  love  of  power  that  is  the  master  passion  of  most  men’s  minds.  It  was 
the  possible  master  of  Charles’s  great  empire,  whose  eye  and  cheek 
were  now  lighted  with  a brightness  from  the  kindling  fires  of  his  soul. 
Still  he  hesitated  to  speak  the  word  that  must  sever  him  from  the  parent 
stock. 

“ We  waste  time,  my  lord,”  urged  the  priest.  “ Are  you  for  this  noble 
enterprise,  or  must  I seek  another  leader  who  will  dare  to  rescue  Blanche 
— and  deserve  her?”  y 

“ And  who  are  you,”  exclaimed  Pepin,  all  the  passions  in  his  frame 
aroused,  “ who  are  you  that  dare  to  speak  to  me  of  giving  Blanche  to 
another?” 

The  priest  replied  with  perfect  calmness,  for  he  had  been  schooled  in  the 
fires  of  a living  martyrdom.  “ Come  near  to  me,  young  man,  and  you  shall 
hear  a name  that  these  walls  must  not  echo.”  Father  Bernard  pronounced 
the  name. 

“ Righteous  Heaven!”  exclaimed  the  prince — “Is  this  so — can  it  be  so?” 
“Do  you  doubt  it?”  asked  the  priest,  with  the  assured  smile  of  one  who 
can  command  belief. 

“Nay,  I cannot;  it  furnishes  the  key  to  a mystery,  insolvable  till  now. 
I am  yours — I submit  myself  to  your  guidance  with  one  single  condition — 
our  friends  shall  swear  to  hold  my  father’s  life  inviolate.” 

“Your  father’s— granted— but  not  Fastrade’s.  May  I live  to  see  the 
dogs  eat  that  Jezebel!  You  meet  us  in  the  chapel,  my  lord?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ You  now  know,  my  lord,  why  you  received  so  imperative  an  order  from 
the  emperor  this  morning,  to  hold  no  communication  with  the  Lady 
Blanche,  public  or  private.  He  feared  to  have  the  decree  against  her 
reach  your  ear.  He  knew  your  noble  nature  too  well  to  believe  you  would 
submit  passively  to  it.  But  go  now  to  her  saloon;  the  night  is  so  dark 


you  may  escape  observation.  Ah,  how  often  have  I watched  your  steps 
thither,  when  you  thought  the  eye  of  Heaven  could  scarcely  penetrate 
your  secresy.  But  be  cautious!  "On  your  life  do  not  betray  mv  secret.. 
Remember  that  in  fifteen  years  no  tone  of  the  voice,  nor  cast  of  the  eye 
has  answered  to  the  gushings  of  my  heart,  though  there  have  been  moments 
when  I have  felt  as  if  every  drop  of  blood  was  drained  from  it.  Farewell, 
my  lord.  Inspire  the  poor  girl  with  courage.  Assure  her  that  her  safetv 
is  first  to  be  eared  for — to-night  we  will  consider  the  means.  I will 
remain  at  the  altar  till  the  last  lingering  devotee  has  left  the  chapel,  and 
then,  by  Heaven’s  good  aid,  we’ll  weave  a fatal  mesh  for  our  enemies !” 

( To  be  continued  ) 


WOMAN’S  FAITH;  OR,  BLANCHE  HE  VALMY. 


Chapter  XV. 

Oh!  what  was  love  made  for,  if'tis  not  the  same 
Thro'  joy  and,  thro'  torment,  thru'  glory  and  shame? 

I know  not,  I ash  not,  if  guilt's  in  that  heart, 

I but  know  that  I love  thee,  whatever  thou  art. 

Irish  Melodies. 

“Your  page,  sir  count!” 

De  Valmy  was  eagerly  engaged  in  writing  as  the  boy  entered;  and  not 
wishing  to  be  disturbed  in  the  current  of  his  thoughts,  pointed  to  the  it, 
and  then  continued  his  occupation.  It  lasted  for  a long  time.  lie  sealed 
what  he  had  written,  and  superscribed  it.  lie  then  buried  his  face  in  his 
hands,  and,  leaning  on  the  table,  muttered,  totally  unconscious  of  the  boy’s 
presence  (for  he  stirred  not,  but  sat  watching  with  anxiety  ever}'  move- 
ment of  his  beloved  master),  “ What  can  I do?  Honour  urges  me  onward, 
while  prudence  warns  me  back.  She  loves  me.  Oh,  Constance,  Constance! 
I love  thee,  spite  of  myself;  but  ’tis  vain.  I must  forget  thee  for  ever! 
Murderer!  Ah,  that  thought  will  separate  us;  but,  oh,  car.st  thou  think 
me  guilty  too?  I cannot  conceal  from  myself  what  pangs  the  knowledge 
that  thou  believest  me  guilty  would  add  to  this  miserable  place.  To- 
morrow, then,  I shall  know  all.  Oh,  dreadful  ordeal ! the  thought  would 
turn  my  brain  to  madness,  did  I not  know  there  is  a wise  and  just  God 
above,  who  will  not  see  the  innocent  suffer  for  the  guilty.  Why  should  I 
fear  it,  then?  Be  resigned,  my  heart;  be  eaim,  my  thoughts!  Question 
not  His  providence,  who  has  ordained  ‘ that  all  things  shall  work  together 
for  good.’  My  God,  I submit.” 

A loDg  train  of  thought  followed,  for  he  still  leant  on  the  table,  and 
spoke  not  for  some  time. 

The  pale  and  agitated  page  knew,  by  bis  deep  breathing,  he  slept,  and 
approached  cautiously  to  Julian’s  side;  and  then,  as  it  were  in  a trance, 
remained  for  some  time  gazing  intently  on  his  features.  To  .rs  rolled 
silently  from  his  eyes  as  lie  marked  the  paleness  of  Julian  de  Valmy.  The 
flickering  of  the  lamp  added  a sad  expression  to  them,  and  the  poor  boy 
wept  in  unfeigned  sorrow';  and  then,  kneeling  by  his  side,  imprinted  a 
soft  kiss  upon  his  hand,  and  the  tears,  too,  fell  on  it.  Oh,  what  a 
mixture  of  feelings  was  there  in  that  young  breast!  what  anxiety!  what 
care!  what  misery,  yet  what  joy,  in  those  pearly  drops!  He  lifted  up  his 
eyes,  and  the  expiring  glare  of  the  lamp  rested  for  a short  time  upon  them. 
Surrounded  by  such  gloom,  he  appeared  like  a guardian  angel,  sent  to  pro- 
tect the  slumbering  prisoner — to  shield  him  from  all  danger,  and  to  support 
and  direct  his  thoughts  aright  It  was  a singular  sight  to  see  that  young 
and  tender  being  uplifting  his  hands  to  Heaven  in  an  attitude  of  devotion. 
To  gaze  on  him  you  would  not  think  he  breathed,  so  motionless,  so  statue- 
like did  he  appear;  but  then  in  a few  short  moments  these  words  uncon- 
sciously escaped  from  his  lips — “ Oh,  heavenly  Father,  send  dowrn  thy 
blessiDg  upon  him!  Oh,  all  ye  holy  angels,  guard  him,  defend  him, 
comfort  him!” 

He  arose  and  seated  himself  on  the  stone  bench.  It  was  a long  time 
ere  he  felt  weary,  for  he,  too,  had  materials  for  deep  thought.  He  sat  and 
watched,  then  wept  bitterly,  till  slumber  gradually  fell  upon  him. 

* * * * * * 

The  morning  dawned — the  day  of  trial  at  last  arrived.  The  sun  rose 
as  bright  as  ever,  and  shed  its  beams  through  the  small  casement  into  that 
solitary  dungeon.  Julian  awoke,  and  started  with  surprise  as  he  beheld 
the  slumbering  boy,  whose  hands  were  revesentially  crossed  on  his  bosom. 
He  gazed — it  was  with  wonder.  He  gazed  again,  and  the  image  of  the 
first  thought  soon  worked  itself  to  reality.  No;  notone  doubt  remained — 
the  features  were  too  delicate  for  a page.  It  was  herself — Constance 
Martelli!  What  were  Julian’s  feelings  at  beholding  the  devoted  love  of 
that  fair  being!  She  had  braved  many  dangers — preferred  the  dark  and 
dreary  walls  of  a prison  to  be  near  him  she  loved,  rather  than  the  soft 
luxuries  of  home.  Oh,  she  loved  him  dearly ! It  was  but  a lew  short 
hours  before,  when  grieving  at  his  long  absence  -forming  a thousand 
excuses  for  his  delay— hoping,  yet  fearing — dreading,  yet  not  knowing 
why — loving,  yet  doubtful  whether  that  love  was  returned.  It  was  in  this 
state  of  mind  that  the  news  reached  her  of  Julian’s  imprisonment  and 
imputed  crime.  She  believed  him  innocent — spurned  all  unworthy  thoughts 
from  her  on  the  instant.  Julian  a murderer!  Pshaw!  Yet  he  was  a 
prisoner,  deprived  of  every  comfort;  bending,  perhaps,  under  the  weight 
of  ignominy  which  the  world  had  falsely  heaped  upon  him.  What  could 
she  do?  Impulse  sketched  the  plan,  love  worked  out  its  details. 

Julian  de  Valmy  had  soon  arranged  his  ideas,  for  in  moments  of  danger 
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he  was  ready,  firm,  and  determined.  In  a moment  all  appeared  before  him. 
He  saw  the  path  of  honour,  and  he  was  prepared  to  follow  it. 

He  had  risen  to  approach  her,  when  a tremulousness  agitated  her  frame, 
and  she  awoke,  She  was  unable  to  suppress  an  involuntary  scream,  which 
burst  from  her  lips  as  she  beheld  him.  Shame  fell  upon  her,  and  she  was 
confused  as  he  took  her  hand  and  said,  “ Oh,  Constance,  I cannot  now 
doubt  your  love  for  me!  When  all  the  world  seems  to  have  forsaken  me, 
thou  alone  canst  brave  all  to  visit  the  poor  prisoner  in  his  cell.  Heaven 
will  reward  thee  for  it,  though  the  world  will  sneer,  will  point  at  thee,  and 
will  reproach  thee.” 

“Oh,  Julian!”  exclaimed  Constance,  casting  herself  upon  his  bosom,  “what 
care  I for  the  world,  so  that  thou  dost  not  blame  me?  Its  opinions,  its 
thoughts  are  nought  to  me,  if  thou  dost  not  chide  and  reprove  file.  Heaven 
is  a witness  of  my  motives!  Let  the  world  judge  as  it  will!” 

“Ah,  Constance,”  replied  J ulian,  “the  world  has  a bitter  sting — its  wounds 
are  irritating  and  galling,  and  what  can  protect  thee  from  its  sarcasms 
now?  Thy  love  has  driven  thee  to  an  act  that,  however  pure  it  may  be, 
the  world  will  soon  poison  and  envenom.  Therefore,  listen  to  me,  Con- 
stance! Though  I bless  thee  for  thy  pure  devotion;  though  my  heart 
swells  with  rapture  as  I gaze  on  thee — for  thy  endearing  presence  will  shed 
a brightening  halo  to  cheer  the  solitude  of  my  lonely  heart — yet  think, 
dear  one,  that  at  the  close  of  this  day  it  may  behold  me  doomed  to  an 
ignominious  death — to  suffer  innocently.” 

“ Oh,  no,  no,  no !”  wildly  replied  Constance,  clinging  still  tighter  to  his 
breast,  “ they  dare  not  do  it!  They  shall  not  take  me  from  thee!  I will 
die  with  thee,  and  be  happy!” 

“Nay,  Constance,”  continued  Julian,  “weep  not!  If  it  is  Heaven’s  will 
I should  suffer,  thou  wouldst  be  alone — none  to  protect  thee,  *none  to 
save  thee  from  the  malignity  of  the  world.  I should  not  die  happy,  Con- 
stance, if,  through  thy  love  for  me,  thou  shouldst  suffer  persecution  and 
reproach.  Oh,  then,  give  me  a title  to  place  thee  far  above  their  reach! 
As  my  bride  they  would  laugh,  sneer,  reproach  in  vain.  All  their  shafts 
would  fall  harmless,  or  return  with  double  force  upon  themselves.  Think 
me  not  selfish;  for  a few  short  hours  may  make  thee  a virgin  widow.  Oh, 
it  is  nought  but  the  thought  of  thine  happiness  that  sways  my  mind! 
What  sayest  thou,  dear  one?” 

She  raised  her  head  from  his  bosom,  and  tried  to  gaze  in  his  face;  but 
her  eyes  were  so  full  of  tears — tears  of  joy — that  her  attempt  was  vain. 
The  longer  she  looked,  the  faster  flowed  her  tears.  She  could  not  speak. 
Oh,  what  eloquence  was  in  those  humid  eyes!  They  answered  him 
perfectly,  and  Julian  strained  her  to  his  breast  in  a fervent  embrace. 

They  were  happy,  happy,  happy! 

But  joy  like  this — two  pure  hearts  commingling  in  the  holy  bands  of 
love — is  too  sacred  a thing  for  us  with  such  rudeness  to  expose.  Rather  let 
us  with  a sympathizing  hand  draw  the  curtain  around,  and  wonder,  if  we 
will,  that  the  subtleness  of  love  can  weave  such  a web  of  enchantment  as 
to  make  even  a prisoner  forget  he  is  one,  and,  throwing  aside  his  weary 
shackles,  soar  once  again  in  those  ethereal  realms  of  joy. 

The  priest  of  the  prison  united  them.  He  had  now  a partner  in  his  secret 
woes — a bosom  that  sympathised  with  him  in  his  every  trial.  Her  love 
inspired  him — her  faith,  that  tinged  his  cheek  with  a smile  of  serenity,  and 
found  him  prepared  when  the  guard  arrived  to  convey  him  to  his  trial. 
She  followed  him,  for  Constance  still  wore  the  page’s  attire— which  brought 
a flickering  smile  even  to  the  lips  of  the  holy  priest  as  he  joined  their 
hands  together,  and  then  solemnly  pronounced  that  benediction  which 
could  be  dissolved  by  death  alone. 

Degrading  as  it  was  to  be  shackled,  Julian,  with  a firm  step,  entered  the 
hall  of  justice,  which  was  densely  crowded  with  spectators.  Their  gaze 
for  a moment  agitated  him,  so  many  eyes  fixed  upon  him;  and  his  cheek 
flushed  with  indignant  pride  at  his  debasing  situation.  The  doge  followed 
almost  immediately,  and  in  his  splendid  robes  ascended  the  throne,  while 
the  magnificoes  and  their  train  surrounded  him.  At  a given  signal  the 
trial  began.  Strange  and  perplexed  as  De  Valmy  felt  before,  all  gave 
'way  to  the  paramount  misery  which  he  now  experienced,  as  incident  after 
incident  fell  from  the  lips  of  his  accuser.  He  was  an  old  man,  yet  with 
hardy  strength  sufficient  to  cast  aside  the  decrepitudes  of  age.  He  stood 
forth  and  boldly  swore  that  he  had  heard  the  prisoner  say  that  his  father 
was  the  only  stumbling-block  to  his  future  happiness — that  a sudden  stroke 
would  end  all  opposition,  and  so  on,  with  many  other  surmises  that  tended  to 
Julian’s  guilt;  and  De  Valmy  was  so  thunderstruck  at  the  other’s  deliberate 
perjury,  that  he  asked  him  no  question.  His  confusion  and  silence 
prejudiced  the  minds  of  the  people  against  him. 

Next  came  the  captain  of  the  guard,  whose  evidence  ran  thus  — “ Shortly 
after  midnight  of  the  evening  on  which  the  murder  was  committed,  I 
received  an  anonymous  communication,  informing  me  that  the  Count  de 
Valmy  was  murdered,  and  that  his  son  Julian  was  suspected  of  it.  I 
immediately  proceeded  with  a small  guard  to  examine  into  the  truth  of  the 
information.  On  arriving  at  the  castle,  I tnade  known  my  errand  to  the 
wondering  servants,  who  had  not  heard  even  of  their  master’s  death.  I 
hesitated  for  a few  moments,  and  then  demanded  to  see  the  count.  His  room- 
door  was  open.  I entered;  and  standing  by  the  side  of  the  murdered  count 
I beheld  the  prisoner  with  a poniard  in  his  hand;  and,  unaware  of  my  im- 
mediate proximity,  he  said,  in  a low  tone,  ‘ It  is  mine;  they  will  suspect 
me!’ when  I immediately  claimed  him  as  my  prisoner;  but  drawing  his 
sword  he  resisted  my  authority,  till,  with  the  force  of  numbers,  he  was 
overpowered,  disarmed,  and  conveyed  hence.  I left  a guard  in  his  chamber, 
to  winch  I returned  immediately  on  the  safe  arrival  of  the  prisoner,  and 
found  a fragment  of  garment  in  the  stiffened  grasp  of  the  father’s  hand, 


with  a portion  also  in  a crevice  of  a secret  panel  that  led  only  to  the  room 
usually  occupied  by  the  prisoner,  and  tbe  remainder  concealed  under  the 
bpd  in  the  same  room,  which  had  not  been  slept  in.  All  the  fragments 
belong  to  the  same  doublet,  which  the  prisoner  immediately  recognized  on 
my  producing  them  before  him.  The  poniard  also  was  his.” 

Thus  concluded  this  singular  evidence.  Every  step  in  the  proceeding 
appeared  against  Julian  de  Valmy,  till  he  was  almost  disheartened,  and  the 
doge  had  to  repeat  his  question  twice  before  he  seemed  to  comprehend  it — 
“ Will  you  question  this  witness,  prisoner?” 

“ Yes,  my  lord,”  at  length  stammered  out  Julian.  And  then  addressing 
himself  to  the  captain,  said  to  him,  “Did  you  see  the  messenger  who 
delivered  the  letter  on  the  night  of  the  murder?” 

“ I did  not.” 

“ You  say  it  was  anonymous.  Have  you  ever  seen  the  writing  before  or 
since?” 

“ No.” 

“ Have  you  the  letter  with  you?  If  so,  allow  mo  to  see  it.” 

The  letter  was  produced  accordingly,  and  contained  the  following  words. 
“The  Count  de  Valmy  has  been  assassinated.  His  son  is  suspected, 
from  words  of  his  which  are  “current  Delay  not,  but  at  once  proceed  to 
the  castle,  as  I understand  his  escape  is  contemplated.” 

Julian  felt  vexed  at  the  unsatisfactory  expression  that  was  visible  upon 
the  features  of  the  whole  audience;  and  casting  the  letter  from  him  with  a 
sneer,  declined  asking  any  more  questions.  How  soon  had  he  forgotten 
his  own  words — “ I will  bear  all  calmly,  cheerfully,  resignedly,  come  what 
will !”  He  seemed  dispirited  and  careless,  as  the  doge,  in  a solemn  tone  of 
voice,  thus  addressed  him: — 

“Julian  de  Valmy,  jrou  are  here  accused  of  a most  horrible  crime,  the 
blackest  tha  t the  calendar  of  nature  can  picture  forth.  You  are  accused  of 
murder,  and  the  victim  your  own  father.  The  circumstantial  evidence 
evinced  is  sufficient  to  make  one  pause,  for  the  links  by  which  the  accusa- 
tion is  upheld  are  the  following.  You  were  observed  on  the  night  of  tbe 
murder  to  be  in  an  agitated  state.  You  slept  not  on  that  niglit,  for  your 
chamber  and  bed  were  undisturbed.  No  door  was  forced  to  commit  the 
crime,  and  a secret  panel  adds  to  tbe  mystery  of  the  circumstance,  by 
leading  only  from  your  room,  and  in  the  crevice  is  found  a part  of  your 
doublet,  as  also  another  portion  in  the  stiffened  grasp  of  your  murdered 
father,  and  the  remainder  under  your  bed.  Your  stiletto  also  was  found 
in  the  chamber,  without  doubt  the  weapon  by  which  the  crime  was  com- 
mitted; and  then  certain  expressions  as  apprehensive  of  your  safety 
uttered  a few  moments  before  your  arrest.  You  have  also  been  heard  by 
Guiscardo  Castini,  the  first  witness,  to  utter  threatening  words — that  you 
would  strike  a blow  that  would  end  all  opposition.  Again,  gold  was  there  in 
abundance.  That  was  not  touched.  Had  there  been  a purpose  in  any  mur- 
derer, would  it  not  have  been  gold?  But  to  you  that  was  unnecessary,  as 
you  succeed  to  your  father’s  title  and  estate.  I have  been  brief,  and  I now 
ask  you  what  defence  you  can  make,  or  what  observations  you  can  surmise 
and  prove,  to  break  tbe  links  of  this  strongly  connected  chain  of  evidence? 
I am  willing  to  hear  you.” 

Julian  had  become  calm,  for  he  thought  of  his  young  bride;  and  then 
with  a degree  of  dignity  so  strikingly  contrasted  with  his  late  deportment, 
as  to  cause  a buz  of  admiration  in  the  court,  be  prepared  himself  to 
address  his  judges. 

“ My  lord  duke,”  exclaimed  he,  “ the  most  complete  answer  which  I 
could  give,  and  the  one  which  at  first  I had  contemplated,  would  have  been 
silence.  Aye,  your  grace,  a refusal  to  plead  when  accused  of  a1  crime 
which  I regard  with  the  utmost  disgust  and  detestation — a crime  at  which 
my  soul  revolts,  and  one  which  I hold  as  the  darkest,  foulest  deed  that 
man  can  commit.  I have  said  I had  contemplated  silence;  but  a circum- 
stance has  since  occurred  which  alters  my  determination,  and  the  incidents 
are  so.  closely  complicated,  even  to  myself,  that  I can  no  longer  refrain. 
Therefore,  I will  for  a short  time  detain  your  grace’s  attention,  and  with 
Heaven  leave  the  result.  Let  me  first  consider  the  motive  that  would  have 
actuated  me  to  commit  such  a crime.  What  inducement  could  have  urged 
me  to  such  an  act?  I know  of  none;  but  your  grace  mentioned  gold. 
Judge  by  my  past  life  whether  gold  is  likely  to  have  been  my  motive.  I 
scorn  the  supposition,  too,  and  forgive  your  grace  for  indulging  in  it.  The 
principal  part  of  my  life  has  been  spent  in  another  land.  I was,  ere  I had 
time  to  experience  the  watchfulness,  the  tenderness  of  a mother’s  care,  torn 
as  it  were  from  her  protecting  eye,  which  heaven  willed  I was  never  to 
behold  again;  for  she  died  twelve  years  since,  while  I was  being  educated 
in  England.  I had  not  heard  once  from  home,  till  I was  informed  of  this 
melancholy  event,  and  recalled  to  my  native  land,  leaving  it  to  my  option 
to  return  to  it  or  not.  I did  not.  I still  remained  in  that  happy  spot  which 
had  become  endeared  to  me  by  many  associations — by  many  a dear  tie 
from  which  I should  have  experienced  a deep  pang  to  have  torn  myself. 
But,  alas!  the  ruthless  hand  of  death  has  been  there,  and  closed  the  eyes 
of  the  only  beings  I then  loved.  It  soon  became  painful  to  remain.  I left 
England,  and  arrived  here  a few  weeks  ago;  and  now  I am  arraigned  at 
this  bar  for  the  crime  of  murder — of  parricidal  murder.  Is  there  aught 
here  wherein  your  grace  gleans  that  I am  fond  of  gold?  No!  Nor — were 
it  possible  to  expose  to  you  the  secret  tablet  of  my  heart— would  you  find 
the  love  of  gold  engraven  there.  Gold,  little  as  it  may  benefit  me  to  say 
it,  I had  plenty.  My  father  was  liberal  in  the  extreme.  I was  no 
gambler,  no  spendthrift,  no  debauchee.  There,  I repeat,  I had  more  than 
sufficient.  The  night  of  the  murder,  too,  I was  too  happy,  your  grace,  to 
dream  even  of  such  a diabolical  act,  for  I was  in  the  society  of  a fair  being, 
who,  on  my  first  approach  to  my  father’s  home,  I had  the  happiness  to 
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res.cue  from  death.  She  was  thrown  by  a high  mettled  horse  into  a deep 
and  rapid  stream  near  the  brink  of  a terrific  precipice.  But  I will  not 
dwell  upon  it,  my  lord — suffice  it  to  say,  I saved  her;  and  that  in  return  she 
paid  me  by  a devoted  love,  in  the  bright  halo  of  which  I was  basking  on 
the  night  upon  which  I am  accused  of  the  murder.  Does  this  seem  a state 
of  mind  likely  to  drive  me  to  such  an  act?  No,  no,  all  must  acknowledge 
that!  But  to  deal  more  minutely  with  the  evidence  is  entirely  out  of  my 
power;  for  I believe  myself  to  be  the  victim  of  a foul  conspiracy,  and 
therefore  this  false  and  perjured  liar,  for  I can  call  him  by  no  milder  name, 
Guiscardo  Cartini,  had  been  tutored  for  that  purpose.  For,  strange  as  it 
may  appear,  a few  minutes  before  midnight  of  the  day  in  question,  I 
received  a mysterious  letter,  containing  in  part  the  very  language  which 
this  man  repeats  he  has  heard  me  utter,  together  with  strong  expressions 
of  my  father’s  anger  at  my  proceedings.  And  a firmer  proof  than  all 
yet  remains — for  both  the  letter  received  by  me,  and  the  one  sent  to  the 
captain  of  the  guard,  are  iu  the  same  hand  writing!  I am  aware,  your 
grace,  that  all  that  I have  just  uttered  will  be  deemed  useless,  for  I cannot 
produce  the  letter,  having  in  my  just  indignation  burnt  it,  and  thus 
destroyed  the  only  answer  I ever  possessed,  save  my  own  conscience,  to 
their  vile  calumny.  However,  I followed  the  advice,  and  hastened  home- 
ward. solely  to  unravel  the  meaning  of  the  mysterious  letter,  and  to  apprize 
my  father  of  my  intentions.  A lamp  was  still  burning  in  his  chamber  as 
I approached  the  mansion ; and,  not  wishing  at  so  late  an  hour  to  disturb 
him,  I threw  myself  on  the  couch  in  my  own  apartment,  intending  to 
awaken  early  and  ascertain  the  truth  or  falsity  of  his  displeasure.  This 
accounts  for  the  unrumpled  bed.  -To  be  candid,  I own  the  stiletto  and 
the  fragments  of  doublet  are  mine;  but  cannot,  indeed,  account  for  their 
mysterious  and  suspicious  disposiugs,  save  as  part  of  the  planned  conspi- 
racy; that  I leave  to  heaven — it  is  beyond  my  power.  Lastly,  does  it  seem 
possible  that  a murder  could  be  committed,  known  by  some  person  not 
concerned  in  the  transaction,  who  conveys  information  to  the  guard,  who 
arrives  and  finds  the  very  servants  themselves  ignorant  whether  it  is  so  or 
not?  I say,  does  this  seem  at  all  likely?  And  then,  supposing  me  to  have 
been  the  guilty  person,  is  it  natural  that  I should  wander  in  the  apartment 
of  death,  and  utter  an  exclamation  of  suspicion  being  attached  to  me,  when 
the  first  act  of  a murderer  would  have  been  to  have  removed  all  that  in  the 
slightest  way  could  condemn  him,  or  at  all  events  so  palpable  as  that  would 
seem?  Yet  no;  all  these  were  left,  without  an  attempt  having  been  made 
to  remove  them.  I have  nearly  finished,  hoping  that  I have  convinced 
your  grace  that  gold  could  not  have  been  my  object.  What  then,  sup- 
posing me  to  have  struck  the  fatal  blow,  could  it  have  been?  Whatever  may 
be  your  verdict  is  only  at  present  known  to  yourself;  but  I can  call  Heaven 
to  witness,  fearlessly  and  confidently,  that  I am  innocent.  I have  finished.” 

The  sympathy  of  the  beholders  was  excited  for  the  prisoner  during 
his  recital  of  the  incidents;  for  he  spoke  so  calmly  and  so  boldly,  that  to 
many  minds  it  carried  a conviction  of  his  innocence;  and  a slight  though 
suppressed  applause  followed  at  the  conclusion.  At  length  all  were  silent, 
till  the  doge  was  about  to  address  the  prisoner,  when  a confusion  arose  at 
the  outside  court,  as  of  one  struggling  to  get  nearer  the  scene;  but  the 
guards  interposed,  and  all  was  again  silent. 

A doubt  remained  on  the  mind  of  the  judges,  for  the- prisoner  had  not 
accounted  for  the  most  conclusive  part  of  the  evidence,  viz.,  the  stiletto 
and  doublet;  as  also  the  secret  panel.  Again,  they  now  thought  that,  sup- 
posing Julian  had  an  interview  with  his  father,  might  not  the  father  have 
blamed  him  until  his  anger  was  aroused,  when,  in  a moment  of  passion, 
the  blow  might  have  been  struck.  All  these  acted  upon  their  opinion, 
when,  in  a moment  of  the  most  awful  suspense,  the  doge,  in  a solemn  voice, 
said,  “ Julian  de  Valmy,  we  find  you  guilty!  ” 

“He  is  not  guilty!”  exclaimed  a voice  from  the  crowd,  which  was  im- 
mediately thrown  into  confusion;  and,  after  a short  time,  the  stranger 
emerged  from  the  density  rfjf  the  audience;  and  placing  himself  by  the 
side  of  Julian,  repeated  again  his  words — “ He  is  not  guilty!” 

Chapter  XYL  axd  Last. 

Ha  ! why  that  wild,  convulsive  start  ? 

The  agony  has  reach'd  his  heart. 

The  parting  pang  that  throbs  no  more 

Has  wither'd  life,  and  all  is  o’er  ! — Dale. 

The  twilight  had  just  shed  its  softening  influence  over  the  face  of  nature; 
the  moon  had  risen  brightly  in  the  dark  blue  sky;  not  a cloud  even  dimmed 
the  beautiful  vault  of  heaven.  The  stars  shone  out  resplendently;  and  it 
revealed  a mass  of  grandeur  which  would  sink  deeply  into  the  heart 
of  the  beholder,  though  there  was  one  who  beheld  it  with  indifference. 
He  was  an  aged  man;  at  least,  he  appeared  so.  His  face,  though  placid, 
still  bore  marks  of  intense  grief— not  the  furrows  of  time;  and  the  few 
silvery  locks  which  straggled  over  his  features  gave  them  a venerable  ap- 
pearance. He  was  journeying  slowly  over  those  mountains,  which, 
though  barren  and  wild,  still  possess  a characteristic  beauty.  Weariness 
at  length  crept  over  him,  and  he  sat  himself  down  upon  a projecting  stone; 
while  his  guide  (an  acute  and  intelligent  youth)  produced  from  his  wallet 
some  w-ine  and  refreshment;  and  after  having  placed  them  before  him, 
retired  to  a short  distance  to  enjoy  his  own. 

The  food  remained  for  a long  time  untasted  before  the  aged  traveller, 
who  every  now  and  then  started  and  suddenly  sprang  to  his  feet;  then  re- 
collecting himself,  quietly  sat  down  again.  There  seemed  to  be  a some- 
thing of  deep  import  bn  his  mind;  for  he  even  unconsciously  grudged 
himself  those  few  moments  which  nature  and  necessity  demanded  for  the 


recruiting  of  his  strength.  At  last  the  came  of  his  uneasiness  appeared, 
as  he  exclaimed,  in  broken  and  unconnected  sentences,  “ Five  and  twenty 
years!  A long,  long  time!  Who  ever  thought  that  these  eyes  would 

still  gaze  upon  the  world?  And  perhaps Oh,  Heaven!”  he  said,  yet 

more  fervently,  as  he  fell  silently  on  his  knees,  “ why  should  I complain? 

I thank  thee  for  this  great  mercy;  yet  permit  my  aged  eyes  that  last 
blessing,  and  then  to  die  in  peace,  and  follow  her  to  heaven.”  He  arose; 
and  after  draining  a cup  of  wine  and  swallowing  a morsel  of  food,  turned 
to  his  guide,  and  said,  “Leonardo,  how  far  is  Verona  from  hence?” 

“Four  leagues,  signor.” 

“Four  leagues!  It  must  be!  Yet  why  will  my  desire  outrun  my 
nature?  I am  old  and  weary,  yet  fain  would  rest  my  head  in  repose 
there  to-night.”  His  lip  quivered  as  he  continued  his  interrogation,  “ Do 
you  know  aught  of  the  Count  Ferdinand  de  Valmy?” 

“Yes,  signor;  and  there  are  strange  rumours  concerning  him;  though 
it  was  to  his  late  countess  that  I am  indebted  for  the  little  knowledge  I 
possess.  Oh!  she  was  a kind,  good  lady;  though,  I fear,  with  all  her 
riches,  she  was  unhappy;  for  I have  seen  her  cheeks  wet  with  tears, 
though  hastily  wiped  away  and  dried  when  the  count  approached.  She 
died  suddenly — some  say,  of  a broken  heart,  and  that  he  treated  the  poor 
lady  sadly.” 

“ Was  he  not  married  before?”  eagerly  pursued  the  stranger. 

“ I know  not,”  replied  Leonardo.  “ It  may  have  been  so.  There  was 
a wild  and  strange  creature  in  the  wood  which  skirts  the  Benedictine  Con- 
vent who  hinted  at  such  a thing,  and  yet  as  often  denied  it;  and  always 
cursed  his  name  whenever  mentioned.  She  said,  too,  that  his  former  wife 
or  mistress  was  of  Fnglish  birth,  and ” 

“ Enough,  enough.  Let  us  proceed.” 

In  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  they  rose  up,  and  with  renewed  strength 
pursued  their  journey.  They  had  not  proceeded  far,  however,  before  an 
interruption  occurred  which  was  no  uncommon  event  in  that  path, 
namely,  a small  party  of  brigands  presented  themselves  before  their  aston- 
ished eyes.  The  old  man  feebly  laid  his  hand  upon  his  sword,  drew  it 
for  a short  distance,  and  sheathed  it  again  almost  immediately.  He  pulled 
out  his  purse,  his  watch,  nay,  all  his  jewels,  and  offered  them  to  the  leader 
of  the  band,  if  he  would  let  them  go.  They  seemed  doubtful  how  to  act; 
and  after  a little  consultation,  determined  to  conduct  them  before  their 
captain.  Not  all  the  entreaties  of  the  aged  man,  nor  his  alternate  pro- 
mises and  threatenings,  could  induce  them  to  alter  their  course;  and  he, 
finding  it  useless  to  argue,  impatiently  awaited  the  issue. 

After  leading  them  onward  for  a short  distance,  they  arrived  at  w'hat 
seemed  the  entrance  to  a deep  ravine;  there  they  blindfolded  them;  and 
after  many  circuitous  turnings — ascending  and  descending  rough  steps — 
a signal  was  given;  and  when  the  bandages  were  unloosed,  they  found 
themselves  iu  a large  hall  The  leader  beckoned  a page  towards  him, 
whispered  in  his  ear;  and  then  placing  the  prisoners  in  the  centre,  the 
band  disposed  themselves  carelessly  around,  and  patiently  reclined  till  the 
page  returned. 

In  a sumptuously  furnished  apartment,  on  a couch  of  the  most  luxurious 
form,  lay  reclining  the  captain  of  this  horde.  He  was  evidently  perplexed 
in  his  thoughts,  for  he  was  looking  sadly  upon  a portrait  which  he  held  in 
his  hand  of  a young  and  beautiful  damsel.  “Ah!  those  features,”  ex- 
claimed he,  “where,  oh!  where  have  I seen  them?  It  cannot  be  that  I 
have  ever  beheld  thee,  my  mother!  Yet  my  imagination  refuses  to  let  go 
the  endearing  thought  that  clings  so  tenaciously  to  it.  What  can  it  mean? 
Can  she  yet  live?  Live!  oh!  what  have  I done!  Why  did  not  I pause? 
It  is  now  too  late.  Yet  what  feelings  of  joy  crept  over  me  when,  by  that 
blow,  I revenged  my  mother’s  dishonour  and  the  stigma  that  yet  clings  to 
me!”  Ferdinand  St.  Pierre  (for  he  it  was)  rose  from  the  couch,  and 
paced  the  room  hastily,  muttering  all  the  while  to  himself,  “ Spite  of  all 
this  forced  calmness,  1 still  feel  that  I have  done  an  accursed  deed.  She 
has  deceived  me;  but  I — it  must,  be  some  demon  that  supports  and  drives 
me  to  these  horrid  acts — am  si  ill  unavenged  on  Julian.  To-morrow  will 
decide  all.  Twice  have  I loved;  twice  have  I taken  life.  Oh!  what  a 
wretch  am  I,  that  thus  plough  my  way  onward  with  blood!  Pshaw!  why 
should  I think  of  it?  The  deed  is  done.  I defy  fate — I defy  all!”  Yet 
the  thought  would  still  be  present  to  him.  Defy!  False  mockery!  he 
could  not  drive  it  from  him,  and  he  paced  the  chamber  still  more 
violently. 

A slight  tap  at  the  door,  succeeded  by  the  entrance  of  the  page, 
startled  him;  and  at  once  he  recovered  his  former  calmness,  though 
sudden  fits  betrayed  his  inward  agony;  and,  by  his  absent  gaze,  alarmed 
the  poor  boy,  who  trembled  at  the  wildness  depicted  on  his  countenance 
and  the  agony  with  which  he  uttered,  “ It  shall  be  so!  Ah!  Eolando, 
what  want  you?” 

“ A prisoner,”  stammered  forth  the  boy. 

“A  prisoner!  Release  him.  Let  them  all  go — disband  the  gang — des- 
troy the  retreat,  for  I — am  mad  ! ” 

“ But,  captain,”  pursued  the  boy,  “he  is  an  aged  man,  and  willing  to 
give  up  all  he  possesses  but  time,  and  prays  to  be  released  at  once.  He 
calls  on  his  daughter,  as  if  she  were  dying.  Oh!  captain,  do  see  him.” 

“ It  shall  be  so,  Rolando;  conduct  him  hither.  It  shall  be  my  last  act — 
an  act  of  mercy.  Ah!  he  a father  too!  Approach  me.”  The  page  came 
near  to  him,  when  he  placed  his  hand  kindly  on  the  boy’s  head,  and  said, 
“A  father!  Thou  forgettest  thine,  Rolando.  Five  years  ago  thou  be- 
camest  my  page.  Thy  father  was  my  bitter  enemy.  It  was  soon  after  I 
became  acquainted  with  the  band  which  formerly  occupied  this  haunt  that, 
in  one  of  our  midnight  excursions,  I saved  your  aster  from  falling  into 
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their  rapacious  hands,  and,  by  a secret  path,  conveyed  her  home  in 

safety;  and But  no  matter;  I cannot  tell  thee  now.  It  is  a sad  tale. 

Anon  thou  shalt  know  all,  Bolando.  Poor  boy ! I am  about  to  leave  thee  for 
ever.  Wilt  thou  sometimes  grieve  for  me,  and  remember  thy  poor  master? 
Nay,  I know  thou  wilt.  But  dry  thy  tears,  and  lead  the  aged  man  hither. 
A father!  ” continued  he,  as  the  page  retired.  “ How  the  name  haunts  me ! 
Oh!  what  have  I done!”  He  immediately  drew  forth  the  miniature  from 
his  bosom;  and  at  last — iron-hearted  as  he  was — wept.  A mother!  What 
a tenderness  is  there  in  the  very  name ! No  wonder,  then,  it  subdued  even 
his  heart;  for  that  mysterious  well  of  sympathy  overflowed,  and  he  wept. 
Pie  did  not  indulge  in  it  long;  but  hastily  brushed  away  the  tears,  as  he 
heard  the  prisoner  approaching,  wrho  immediately  as  he  entered  cast 
himself  on  his  knees  before  St.  Pierre;  and  though  bade  to  rise,  still 
moved  not.  “ No ! ” he  exclaimed,  “ young  as  thou  art,  I will  kneel  before 
thee  to  entreat  thee  to  release  me.  Oh ! sir,  even  now  it  may  be  too  late 
— she  may  be  dead!  I pray  thee,  listen  to  me.  I have  a child  dying.  I 

have  not  seen  her  for  nearly  thirty  years,  and Oh!  my  God,  have 

mercy  upon  me!  it  is— it  is — yes,  it  is  her!”  exclaimed  he,  still  more 
franticly,  as  he  seized  the  miniature  which  St.  Pierre  still  held  in  his  hand. 
“ My  daughter!” 

“ And  my  mother!”  continued  Ferdinand,  aghast.  “ But  she  is  dead — 
murdered  by  her  seducer.” 

“ No,  no,  she  lives!”  ejaculated  Sir  Charles  Wharton.  “ See,  see!  this  is 
her  letter.  She  is  dying;  but,  oh!  not  murdered.” 

Ferdinand  endeavoured  to  read  it,  but  in  vain;  the  tears  filled  his  eyes 
so  quickly,  that  he  discontinued,  and  turned  away  his  gaze  from  the  old 
baronet,  who  had  arisen,  and  involuntarily,  as  it  were,  asked,  “ Thy  father! 
Does  he  live?” 

“ No,”  returned  St.  Pierre,  solemnly,  “ he  died — died  by  my  hand,  to 
wash  out  the  everlasting  stain  of  my  mother’s  disgrace.  Oh,  merciful 
heaven!  a wretch  deceived  me,  and  told  me  she  was  stabbed  by  my  father 

to  make  way  for  his  new  bride.  I believed  her,  and But  w'hat  need 

of  more?”  continued  he,  wildly,  as  he  started  to  his  feet.  “ My  mother! 
she  may  be  dead.  Come,  come!  we  will  see  her.  Rolando!  the  horses! 
Quick,  quick!  Come,  father,  come;  see  thy  child,  and  I will  go  with 
thee.  Oh,  yes,  I am  calm  now — awfully  calm.  What  wait  we  for?  This 
way,  this  way!”  He  rushed  out  of  the  chamber,  dragging  the  old  man 
with  him;  and  they  were  in  a short  time  on  their  journey. 

^ # jfc 

The  shock  which  had  stricken  poor  Blanche  de  Valmy  to  the  ground 
threatened  for  some  time  to  overturn  her  reason.  It  bordered  on  insa- 
nity; but  at  last  she  recovered.  It  was  a severe  blow.  Now  all  the  past 
rose  up  in  its  true  reality — now  she  could  comprehend  all  that  then  seemed 
so  mysterious;  and  the  goodness  of  her  Almighty  Protector  shone  forth 
as  she  considered  every  act  of  her  past  life— and  that  a most  providential 
interference  had,  by  her  brother’s  hand,  rescued  her  at  her  most  imminent 
peril.  Oh!  how  fervently  did  she  humble  herself  now;  and,  with  a sin- 
cere and  contrite  heart,  consecrate  herself  henceforth  to  the  service  of 
heaven!  The  morning  dawned;  she  arose  from  her  bed,  and  ascended  to 
the  chamber  of  death.  Oh,  what  calmness  and  resignation  appeared  on 
the  features  of  the  soulless  tenement!  She  approached  the  bedside;  and 
with  these  words,  “Oh!  deeply-injured  being,  may  God  forgive  my 
poor  father!”  the  tears  burst  from  her  eyes,  and  she  bent  her  head  in 
an  agony  upon  the  senseless  body. 

She  had  remained  so  for  some  time,  when  the  abbess  entered,  and  whis- 
pered something  to  her,  when  immediately  the  old  baronet  and  Ferdinand 
St.  Pierre  burst  into  the  room.  Sir  Charles  Wharton,  with  a wild  scream, 
rushed  to  the  bed;  and,  in  an  agony  of  delirium,  strained  the  cold  remains 
of  his  child  to  his  bosom.  It  was  too  much  for  the  old  man — he  fell  sense- 
less on  the  floor. 

Not  so  St.  Pierre;  he  stood  motionless  till  Blanche  approached  him, 
and  presented  him  with  the  papers  and  portrait.  Pointing  in  a solemn 
manner  to  the  corpse,  she  said,  “Behold  thy  mother!”  and  then  to  the 
miniature,  “ My  father,  and  thine!  ” and  immediately  left  the  chamber. 

St.  Pierre  drew  near  to  the  bedside,  knelt  calmly,  and  then  imprinted 
a long  kiss  upon  the  cold  features  of  the  dead;  and  taking  her  hand  in 
his,  exclaimed,  “ My  dear  nurse!  my  poor  mother!  ” 

Reader,  pardon  us,  if  we  draw  the  curtain  over  this  scene  of  sorrow. 
It  is  of  too  sacred  a nature  for  us  to  gaze  upon — fraught  with  too  much 
of  the  most  poignant,  bitter,  and  heart-rending  anguish  for  us  to  describe. 

To  return  to  St.  Pierre.  The  moment  he  reached  his  solitary  abode  he 
drew  forth  the  manuscript.  Various  emotions  sprang  up  in  his  mind  as 
he  gazed  upon  it.  He  perused  it;  yet  no  tears  flowed  from  his  eyes, 
though  some  internal  struggle  seemed  taking  place.  It  was  a fearful 
calmness;  and  placing  the  manuscript  in  his  bosom,  he  rang  the  bell,  and 
ordered  another  horse.  The  word  “Farewell!”  fell  from  his  lips  as  he 
bade  adieu  to  his  faithful  page,  and  then  rode  at  a rapid  pace  towards 
Venice.  St.  Pierre  was  an  altered  man;  but  the  truth  came  too  late.  He 
had  beheld  all  that  remained  of  his  dear  mother;  and,  on  his  knees,  had 
vowed  an  act  ot  retribution — the  only  one  that  remained  to  him  this  side 
the  grave.  It  was  accomplished;  he  arrived  at  the  court  a few  moments 
before  Julian  was  pronounced  guilty,  and  then  strode  to  the  dock  (as  be- 
fore described),  saying,  “He  is  not  guilty!”  Surprise  filled  the  breasts  of 
all  beholders,  and  the  duke  sternly  questioned  him;  but  the  only  reply  he 
would  give  was,  “ He  is  not  guilty.  I am  the  murderer!” 

It  was  enough.  Julian  was  released;  and  St.  Pierre  condemned,  upon  his 
own  confession,  to  be  beheaded. 

We  will  follow  him  no  farther.  We  will  not  enter  into  the  secret  feel- 


ings of  his  breast.  We  would  willingly  shut  from  our  view  those  guilty 
pangs.  Suffice  it  to  say,  the  morn  arrived  that  closed  byr  an  ignominious 
death  the  career  of  Ferdinand  St.  Pierre — the  outcast  upon  the  world — the 
offspring  of  guilt — 

“ To  point  a moral!” 

Plain  as  it  must  appear,  if  you  have  perused  this  simple  tale,  the  conse- 
quences of  guilt!  Of  one  crime  behold  the  effects!  Lynda  Warton might 
have  been  a happy  wife,  a fond  and  floating  mother;  but  in  the  hour  of 
temptation  she  fell,  and  involved  in  her  ruin  the  happiness  of  many — the 
untimely  death  of  her  first  lover,  Ubert  Vincent— next  her  aged  father,  for 
the  shock  was  too  great  for  his  decaying  frame.  For  years  had  he  been 
upborne  by  hope.  He  had  seen  his  child,  it  is  true;  but  death  had  been 
there  first.  He  rose  not  from  his  convent  bed,  and  his  spirit  soon  joined 
hers  in  a happier  sphere,  where  they  never  more  will  part.  One  tomb 
encloses  their  remains,  with  this  simple  inscription — “ A Father  and  his 
Child.”  To  the  above  we  must  add  the  ignominious  death  of  her  own 
offspring;  and  the  fatal  termination,  by  his  hand,  of  her  guilty  partner, 
besides  the  bitter  pangs  and  deep  remorse  of  her  own  conscience.  One 
more  being  its  fatal  breath  polluted — Blanche  de  Valmy,  who  now  devoted 
herself  more  fervently  to  her  only  refuge.  She  had  not  heard  of  her 
father’s  death — they  kept  it  a secret  from  her;  for  she  had  become  a 
sister  of  the  convent,  and  taken  a farewell  of  the  world  for  ever.  Neither 
Julian  nor  his  bride  could  prevail  on  her  to  abandon  her  intention.  She 
was  resolved. 

The  Count  de  Valmy  {for  such  was  now  his  title)  sailed  from  his  native 
land,  never  more  to  return;  and  in  the  happy  isle  of  England  took  up  his 
abode,  with  his  tender  and  affectionate  wife;  and,  hand  in  hand,  they 
walked  cheerfully  onward,  supporting  each  other  on  the  road  that  finally 
will  lead  them  to  happiness  and  joy  for  evermore. 


Dear  Readers,  this  tale  will  not  have  been  written  in  vain,  if  it  make  but 
one  of  you  pause  and  consider  ere,  in  the  path  of  vice,  the  irretrievable 
step  be  taken.  It  may  be  a warning  to  some — it  may  strike  terror  into 
the  hearts  of  others.  Consider,  I beseech  thee,  the  misery,  the  guilt — 
nay,  the  eternal  punishment  thou  art  braving.  Shun  the  fatal  whirlpool 
ere  it  encompass  thee  in  its  fatal  vortex.  Death  may  come  upon  thee 
suddenly,  ere  thou  hast  time  to  repent.  Oh ! even  if  now  thou  art  on  the 
brink  of  the  precipice,  do  not  blind  thyself  to  certain  destruction,  but  turn 
back  ere  it  be  too  late.  Shun  the  paths  of  vice,  and  thou  wilt  find  a sweet- 
ness in  those  of  virtue  that  will  bear  a balm  to  your  heart;  and  however 
mysterious  may  seem  the  ways  of  heaven,  fear  not— 

“ For  events  great  and  small,  if  aright  understood, 

Will  be  found  to  be  working  together  for  good.”  W.  S. 


A NURSERY  TALE. 

Oh ! did  you  not  hear  in  your  nursery. 

The  tale  that  gossips  tell, 

Of  the  two  young  girls  that  came  to  drink 
At  a certain  fairy  well? 

The  words  of  the  youngest  were  as  sweet 
As  the  smile  on  her  ruby  lip; 

But  the  tongue  of  the  eldest  seem'd  to  move 
As  if  venom  were  on  its  tip. 

At  the  well  a beggar  accosted  them, 

(A  sprite  in  mean  disguise) ; 

The  eldest  spoke  with  a scornful  brow, 

The  youngest  with  tearful  eyes. 

Cried  the  Fairy,  “ Whenever  you  speak,  sweet  girl, 

Pure  gems  from  your  bps  shall  fall; 

But  whenever  you  utter  a word,  proud  maid, 

From  your  tongue  shall  a serpent  crawl.” 

And  have  you  not  met  with  these  sisters  oft 
In  the  haunts  of  the  old  and  the  young? 

The  first  with  her  pure  and  unsullied  lip, 

The  last  with  her  serpent  tongue? 

Yes, — the  first  is  Goo  on  at  ore — diamonds  bright 
On  the  darkest  theme  she  throws; 

And  the  last  is  Slander — leaving  the  slime 
Of  the  snake  wherever  she  goes! 

Thomas  Haynes  Bayly. 


Female  Wit. — The  haughty  Tarleton,  vaunting  his  feats  of  gallantry, 
to  the  great  disparagement  of  the  officers  of  the  continental  cavalry,  said  to 
a lady  at  Wilmington,  “ I have  a very  earnest  desire  to  see  your  far-famed 
hero,  Col.  Washington.”  “Your  wish,  colonel,  might  have  been  fully 
gratified,”  she  promptly  replied,  “ had  you  ventured  to  look  behind  you  at 
the  battle  of  the  Cowpens.”  It  was  at  this  battle  that  Washington  had 
wounded  Tarleton  in  the  hand,  which  gave  rise  to  a still  more  pointed 
retort.  Conversing  with  Mrs.  Willey  Jones,  Col.  Tarleton  observed,  “ You 
appear  to  think  very  highly  of  Col.  Washington,  and  yet  I have  been  told 
that  he  is  so  ignorant  a fellow  that  he  can  hardly  write  his  own  name.” 
“It  may  be  the  case,”  she  readily  replied;  “ but  no  man  better  than  your- 
self colonel,  can  testify  that  he  knows  how  to  make  bis  mark,'” 


AND  AMUSEMENT  FOR  THE  MILLION 
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NOTICE. — Subscribers  who  have  not  completed  llieir  Sets  forming  the 
Second  Volume,  are  particularly  requested  to  do  so,  as  the  whole  of  the 
numbers  comprised  in  that  volume  will  shortly  be  raised  to  Twopence.  All 
the  numbers  (commencing  with  No.  53,  and  ending  with  No.  104 ) are  at 
present  in  print,  at  One  Penny,  except  from  61  to  69  ( both  inclusive) 
which,  having  been  reprinted,  arc  charged  Twopence. 

The  Wandering  Jew. — All  the  numbers  of  this  extraordinary  tale  are  at 
present  in  print  at  One  Penny,  except  Nos.  63  to  69. 

Six  months  after  the  commencement  of  a new  Volume,  all  the  Numbers  in 
preceding  ones  will  be  charged  Twopence.  The  Parts  will  be  charged 
Eightpence  each. 

All  the  Numbers  of  the  current  Volume  will  be  sold  for  One  Penny,  whether 
reprinted  or  not. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

J.  B.  H. — Prince  Albert's  surname,  or  family  name,  is  Watte  n — pronounced 
Vatten.  His  final  Christian  name  is  Emanuel.  Albert  Francis  Charles 
Emanuel.  His  children  are  Vattens,  or  Wattens,  not  Guelphs.  The 
Guelphs  cease  to  reign  in  England.  A queen  regnant,  when  she  has 
children,  always  terminates  the  reign  of  a,  family.  Notwithstanding,  the 
press  still  continues,  and  will  so  do,  during  the  life  of  the  Queen,  to  talk  of 
the  perpetuation  of  the  Brunswick  line  in  her  Majesty's  children.  They 
will  start  a new  line  at  the  demise  of  Victoria,  whom  Heaven  preserve  ! 

T.  A.  T.. — Etiquette  is  always  most  formally  adhered  to  in  despotic  countries, 
and  at  court,  where  intrigue  abounds,  and  insincerity  prevails.  It  gives 
place  to  refinement  as  civilization  advances.  It  is  unpoetical  and  tiresome  ; 
it  prevents  all  agreeable  surprise,  for  you  know  what  is  coming.  There  is 
a great  difference  between  a man  of  etiquette  and  a man  of  refined  manners. 
Etiquette  is  an  artificial  substitute  for  refinement.  But  refinement  is 
etiquette,  emancipated  from  its  insincerity,  and  also  from  the  tutelage  of 
rides  and  forms.  The  present  age  is  aiming  at  this  emancipation  as 
much  as  possible ; but  the  great  difficulty  is  to  find  the  sincerity  in  ivords 
and  deeds  of  compliment  and  kindness.  The  forms  of  etiquette  are  an 
evidence  of  man’s  depravity  and  the  prosiness  of  his  present  social  con- 
dition ; but  they  are  useful,  and  they  smooth  the  i uqged  paths  of  life 
considerably.  The  books  on  etiquette  are  all  superficial  things,  which  tell 
you  how  to  visit  and  when,  and  hoiv  to  leave  your  card,  and  when  to 
send  it,  and  how  to  use  your  fork,  and  when  to  use  your  knife,  and 
when  not  to  use  it,  as  in  eating  fish— for  fish  has  usually  vinegar  to  it 
which  spoils  the  knife  ; but  so  has  lamb  with  mint  sauce — when  you  must 
use  it.  But  no  work  on  etiquette  goes  deep  enough  into  the  heart  of  good 
manners  for  us.  Agreeable  manners  depend  on  much  more  trifling  things 
than  even  these  above  mentioned.  Indeed,  trifles  are  the  proper  sphere  of 
politeness,  and  the  science  of  trifles  is,  in  our  estimation,  of  very  great  im- 
portance in  the  economy  of  social  and  domestic  life.  We  wish  it  were  more 
attended  to,  and  we  shoidd  be  very  willing  to  do  our  part  to  promote  the 
study  of  it.  But  then  it  must  have  a Greek  scientific  name.  What  shall 
we  call  it  ? There  are  two  Greek  words  for  trifles.  Phluaria  and  leros. 
Shall  it  be  phluariology,  or  lerology  ? As  for  drinking  healths,  it  is  neither 
out  nor  in — it  is  entirely  optional.  It  rather  belongs  to  public  dinners,  and 
speech  dinners,  than  to  private  society.  But  the  modern  gentleman  can  act 
both  parts ; and,  indeed,  it  is  very  becoming  in  private  society  to  say  some- 
thing before  partaking  of  the  hospitality  of  a friend.  They  who  have  wit 
to  say  something  beautiful  impromptu,  however,  will  generally  please  better 
than  they  who  stiffly  and  prosaically  follow  a rule.  Poetry  will  always 
take  the  precedence  of  prose  in  the  sphere  of  elegance,  but  not  in  gelling  up 
a new  railway,  or  starting  a line ; though  even  there  it  is  not  altogether 
useless,  and  George  Robins  has  turned  it  to  good  account  in  the  auctioneer 
line. 

“ A Young  Enthusiast.” — Wild  boars  were  destroyed  in  the  civil  wars  during 
the  reign  of  Charles  /.,  who  kept  them  in  the  New  Forest.  The  Puritans 
put  an  end  to  boar  hunting,  and  it  has  never  been  revived  in  this  country. 
Charles  II.  attempted  to  make  boars  of  the  Puritans  and  the  Covenanters  ; 
but  they  turned  round  and  bored  the  unicorn  out  of  the  country.  Since  that 
the  unicorn  has  been  kept  down,  notwithstanding  the  elevation  of  his  horn, 
and  Punch  proposes  to  convert  him  into  a railway  stag  on  the  royal 
arms.  However,  we  hope  to  find  a better  use  for  him.  Nobody  under- 
stands him. 

L.  J.  S. — Doctrinal  theology  we  donot  enter  into.  The  poetry  of  theology  we  can 
speak  of  freely,  and  there  is  much  beautiful  poetry  in  infant  baptism ; and 
wherever  there  is  beautiful  poetry,  there  is  truth  in  some  degree  or  other. 
There  is  poetry  in  adult  baptism  also.  Baptism  is  an  emblem  of  purifica- 
tion, which  is  the  end  and  object  of  all  religion.  The  pecidiar  rite  of  the 
Jewish  Church  is  such  an  emblem,  but  neither  is  actual  purification  itself. 
Something  higher  than  either  is  the  consummation  of  what  they  merely  pre- 
figure. There  is  a passage  in  Scripture  which  beautifully  explains  the 
triune  process.  “ There  are  three  that  bear  witness  on  earth  - the  spirit, 
the  water,  and  the  blood,  and  these  ~ three  agree  in  one.”  But  the  order  is 
reversed  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  and  it  stands  thus — blood,  water, 
spirit.  Blood  for  the  Jews,  water  for  the  Christians,  and  spirit  for  both 
united.  Out  of  Christ's  side  there  came  blood  and  water. 

Amelia. — “ Had  she  been  a boy,  her  father  would  have  taught  her  the  Latin 
grammar,”  is  perfectly  correct.  A pedant  might  say  taught  him,  but 
pedantry  makes  sad  blunders  at  times  in  its  aspirations  after  perfection. 


Louisa  Anne  makes  an  apology  for  her  conduct  in  imposing  a piece  of  poetry 
upon  us,  in  so  very  penitent  and  contrite  a manner,  that  we  must  forgive 
her.  But  she  does  not  think  she  deserves  to  be  sent  to  a house  of  correction. 
This  is  the  most  suspicious  part  of  her  letter ; she  is  not  aware  of  the  full 
depth  of  dye  which  belongs  to  her  transgression.  IVe  like  her  frankness, 
however,  in  coming  forward  to  the  confessional,  and  grant  her  absolution. 
She  sent  us  some  original,  which  we  did  not  insert,  and  she  merely  slipped  a 
little  non-original  into  the  budget,  without  the  author's  name. 

E.  A.  L. — Calisthenics  is  merely  graceful  and  healthy  exercise.  Dancing, 
gymnastics,  Sfc.,  belong  to  the  generic  term.  Kalos  (beautiful),  sthenos 
(strength,  vigour,  SfC.) 

Athertone. — Old  tombs,  SfC.,  have  Latin  inscriptions,  because  Latin  is 
the  imperial  or  universal  language.  Before  the  Reformation,  few  authors 
deigned  to  write  in  any  other ; and  even  now  it  is  more  universally  under- 
stood amongst  the  learned  than  any  modern  language ; so  that  it  is  still  the 
most  suitable  language  for  inscrip  tions. 

Augusta. — We  beg  Augusta's  pardon,  and  shrink  under  the  smart  of  her 
whip  with  unaffected  sorrow  and  deep  regret.  How  we  neglected  to  answer 
her  question  we  cannot  tell.  The  parrot  must  have  stolen  her  letter,  or 
perhaps  the  squirrel  ate  it,  or  perhaps  the  monkey  lighted  his  cigar  with  it — 
we  know  not. — Mind,  or  spirit,  has  a more  thinking  and  reasoning  meaning 
than  soul ; sold  has  more  feeling.  They  arc  head  and  heart,  and  act 
reciprocally  on  each  other. 

Flora’s  judgment  is  perfectly  correct.  A lady  refers  an  accepted  lover  to 
her  parents — an  unaccepted  one  she  dismisses  spontaneously.  Her  veto  ought 
to  settle  the  matter  at  once,  in  so  far  as  she  is  concerned.  Some  old  fashioned 
disciplinarians  might  then  proceed  to  the  parent,  and  attack  her  from 
another  quarter ; but  this  species  of  strategics  is  going  into  desuetude  in  the 
ivars  of  Cupid. 

B.  J.  S. — To  answer  such  a question,  more  particulars  must  be  known;  but 
as  the  law  of  good  manners  is  not  yet  promulgated,  but  left  to  individual 
discretion,  we  should  just  act  in  the  manner  most  likely  to  be  well  interpreted. 

G.  G.  T. — A lady  has  no  relation  to  the  sister  of  her  sister' » husband,  that 
language  has  thought  proper  to  express  by  a distinct  word;  and,  what  the 
language  has  failed  to  express,  the  mind  has  not  perceived. 

Cherinee. — We  make  blunders  ourselves  occasionally.  Indeed,  tve  think  it 
betokens  humanity  to  make  a mistake  now  and  then.  “ Humanum  est 
errare.”  And  if  it  be  “ human  to  err,”  it  must  be  inhuman  not  to  err.  We 
should  not  like  a person  who  never  made  a mistake ; and  a lady  that  was 
perfectly  perfect  would  never  get  a husband.  Who  would  have  courage  to 
take  her  ? All  sweet  and  no  acid,  would  make  a wife  by  Jar  too  placid. 

Figaro’s  last  is  very  clever,  but  not  so  appropriate  as  his  “ Romaunt.”  The 
MS.  is  preserved. 

“ A Querist.” — It  is  an  illiberal  and  unfounded  supposition.  The  curiosity 
and  activity  of  our  numerous  correspondents  are  quite  sufficient  without 
having  recourse  to  fictitious  names.  All  our  answers  are  hon  i fide  ones, 
and  more  still  would  be  inserted  if  we  had  the  space,  the  only  means  oj 
obtaining  which  will  be  by  diminishing  the  type.  Many  thousands  of  our 
patrons  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  who  have  already  been  answered,  can 
testify  to  the  correctness  of  our  statement  in  this  respect,  and  we  call  upon 
them  to  do  so  whenever  it  is  questioned  in  their  presence.  The  correspon- 
dence this  week  has  been  unusually  abundant,  so  much  so  that  we  are 
reluctantly  compelled  to  pass  over  many  inquiries  unnoticed.  If  we  have  any 
merit,  we  believe  it  to  be  the  patient  attention  invariably  given  to  alt  com- 
munications; but  we  do  not  possess  the  ability  of  squeezing  a quart  into  a 
pint  measure. 

H.  D. — Schiller  is  pronounced  Shiller.  Consult  a bookseller’s  catalogue. 

M.  A.  L. — Apply  there,  and  ask  to  see  the  matron  of  the  institution. 

“ A Tale  founded  on  Facts,  by  a Medical  Student,”  is  thankfully  declined. 

C.  S.  W. — A question  which  relatives  only  can  decide. 

Albina. — The  engaged  finger  is  the  ring-finger  of  the  right  hand. 

Petroniculus .—  The  first,  2 vols.,  5s.  6 d.  each;  the  second  by  Wiley  and 

Putman. 

A.  Z. — An  advertisement  of  six  lines  would  cost  6s.  6 d.  (see  p.  429. ) 

Communications  Received. — Job  (at  Doctors r Commons  J. — Louisa  Anne. — 0.  K.  R. 
(ice  believe  not. J — B.  J.  B.  (Oxford.)— Julia  Anna  (already  inserted,  sec  No.  14,  p. 
223). — “a  Flirt  ” ( see  answer  to  J.  M.  L.,  Xo.  129,  p.  394^). — E.  J . — Paul. — G.  Arnold 
(explain).— Flora  L. — Augusta. — Frederica. — W.  J.  A.— H.  Mom. — Isabel. — 
S.  V.  E.  (very  few.) — Hubert  B. — W.  Rees. — James  B.  (yes.)— A.  R.  T.— II.  M.S. — 
“A  Youth.”— “ A Well-Wisher”  (it  depends  on  their  merit). — S.  Simple  (yes).— 
M.  W.— Delia.— H.  D.— G.  L.  C.— Vitruvius  Oscar  Phopp.— Caledonia.— En- 
quirer (apply  to  Mr.  Biggs,  or  any  other  bookseller).— G.  G.  T.  — J.  C.  L.—  Junius. — 
J.  A.  A.— Mo'destus. — Stagg. — Dickins.— T.  C.  S.  C.  ( not  suitable.)— S.  H.  R.— 
Maud  (he  thinks  the  more ). — E.  W.  H. — Waher. — F.  J.  M. — E.  G.  M. — T.  Treenail 
(consult  an  encyclopedia) . — M.  A.  T. — Emma. — K.  W. — H.  P. — CRISPIN. — CHERINEE 
— Romeo. — L.  Wood  (apply  to  the  Publisher).- — T,  P. — Liverpudlian. — J.  E.  H. 
(send.) — Bookbinder  (purchase  Knlyhfs  treatise  on  the  subject). — S.  P.  (yes,  cer- 
tainly.)— Quilldriver. — G.  R.  C.  C. — Charlotte.— W.  Lewis.— R.  R.  R. — 
Claiuhel  (sec  Nos.  98,103,  and  101).— I.  0.  U.— G.  M.-C.  F.— W.  W.  M.  S.  (there  is 
none.) — D.  R. — H.D. — Solomon. — G.  Gill  (8d.  post  free.) — Polly  Prattle.— D.  T.f 
Congleton.— Emily  (see  No.  81,  p.  459). 

M.  G.,  Durhim;  Paul  ; Automathes  ; Alfred  ; D.  S. ; Frederica  ; Anti-dogma- 
ticus. — In  our  next. 

Employment;  E.P.;  L.  Barber  , “A  Young  Subscriber;”  Piscatok  ; H.  H.  G.  ; 
Matilda  V.  ; “ A Beginner  J.  Har.— Thu  questions  are  either  inappropriate,  too 
trivial,  or  we  are  unable  to  furnish  the  information  required. 

Correspondents  who  favour  us  with  contributions  arc  particularly  requested 
to  state  whether  they  are  original  or  selected ; and,  if  the  latter , the  author 
or  work  they  are  extracted  from. 
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( Jldverliscment .) 

THE  KAILWAY  BELL  GLOBE. 


WANTED.—  An  In  or  Out-door  APPRENTICE  in  a GENER  AL 

PRINTING  OFFICE  at  the  West  End,  where  he  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
being  instructed  both  at  Press  and  Case.  A Premium  required ; but  the  amount  not  so 
much  an  object  as  a respectable  youth. 


“ There  is  a sound  of  revelry  by  night,” 

So  Byron  sang  before, — so  sing  we  now, 

And  from  high  windows  in  the  Strand,  a light 

Bursts  forth,  with  some  steam-engines’  ceaseless  row, 
And  on  the  footpath,  frantic  newsmen’s  boys 
Are  clamouring  against  an  office  door, 

Throughout  the  night  making  an  awful  noise 
That  quite  extinguishes  th’  undying  roar 
Made  by  night  cabs,  and  market  carts,  by  scores. 

One  carrying  tipsy  “ gents,”  the  other  Covent-garden’s  stores. 

The  country  cabbage,  wet  with  rural  dew, 

(Like  most  things  from  the  country — rather  green) 
West  India  pines  by  thousands,  which  the  few 
Can  taste,  who  hitherto  had  only  seen 
Portugal  grapes  at  tenpence  the  full  pound, 

Rich  Spanish  onions,  on  which  queens  might  sup, 
Mushrooms  like  parasols, — potatoes  round 
Whose  hearts  the  blight  has  not  yet  eaten  up. 

All  crowding  on,  the  noise  of  night  to  swell. 

Before  that  mansion  famed — the  office  of  the  Bell! 

“ What  is  the  Bell?”  the  wond’ring  strangers  ask? 

“ What  is  the  Bell  !”  each  waiting  newsman  cries, 

Not  caring  his  astonishment  to  mask 

At  whence  such  fearful  ignorance  can  rise. 

Not  to  have  known  the  Bell,  argues  yourself 
Unknown  amidst  young  London’s  knowing  scions, 

Its  sign,  its  office,  its  Globe-laden  shelf 

Rank  now  amongst  the  first  of  London’s  lions. 

“ We’re  waiting  here  all  night,  till  break  of  day, 

To  seize,  upon  the  Globes  the  Bell  now  gives  away.” 

Look  at  that  wond’rous  orb,  which,  in  the  Strand, 

Hangs  o’er  the  doorway,  in  the  midway  air — 

A real  ornament— superbly  grand; 

Not  like  the  failures  in  Trafalgar  Square, 

But  one  which  all  must  gaze  at  and  admire — 

Sign  of  that  daring  enterprise  within, 

Which,  started  once,  has  ne’er  been  known  to  tire. 

Witness  the  printing-engine’s  ceaseless  din! 

And  now,  to  prove  that  it  has  something  in  it, 

It  puts  a girdle  round  the  earth  within  a minute! 

Think  of  the  travels  which,  beside  your  fire, 

Upon  the  globe,  in  winter,  you  may  make, 

Finding  it  turn  and  twist  as  you  desire, 

Heedless  of  weather,  thieves,  or  guides’  mistake ! 

Across  the  sphere  your  wish’d-for  journey  trace; 

And,  this  achieved,  resolve  no  more  to  roam; 

But,  oil  the  globe’s  faithful  and  polish’d  face, 

Go  to  far  countries,  without  leaving  home — 

No  wild  beasts,  savages,  or,  what  is  worse. 

No  streets  stopp’d  up  by  paviors — town’s  autumnal  curse. 

Turkey — if  turkeys  there  are,  grown  or  not, 

Matters  but  little — turn  the  Globe  again 
On  to  Arabia  Felix — happy  spot! 

Whose  name  bespeaks  some  pleasure  without  pain. 

Then  British  India,  by  your  own  quick  route, 

Faster  than  Mr.  Waghorn’s  overland; 

But  if  you  find  the  country  does  not  suit. 

You  may  proceed,  by  one  touch  of  your  hand — 

The  Globe  obediently  will  do  your  bidding — 

Then  on  to  China,  where  you  may  meet  Captain  Ridding. 

Old  iron  England!  start  from  that  small  spot — 

Ship  o’er  the  Channel  to  light-hearted  France; 

Put  on  your  steam  from  Joinville’s  vapour  hot; 

And  then,  again,  towards  Switzerland  advance. 

Think  of  the  stories  about  William  Tell, 

Who  from  young  Albert’s  head  the  apple  shot; 

Which,  ’gainst  a straw  man  striving  to  excel — 

^ At  Rosherville — some  do,  and  more  do  not. 

Then  go  ahead,  nor  let  your  progress  cease 
Through  boot-like  Italy’s  rich  land;  and  on  to  classic  Greece. 

This  is  not  half.  Each  corner  of  the  sphere 
You  may  explore  upon  the  Globe  by  turns, 

Tripping  about  the  world — now  there,  now  here, 

Where  glaciers  freeze,  or  red-hot  geyser  burns. 
Therefore,  delay  no  longer.  Recollect 
How  very  general  is  the  demand ; 

And  since  but  few  the  wond’rous  chance  neglect. 

That  there  can  never  be  a stock  in  hand. 

Pay  your  subscription,  take  the  Globe  away. 

And  thank  the  Railway  Bell  until  your  dying  day! 


Address,  A.  B.,  care  of  E.  Longman,  1,  Broad  Street,  Golden  Square. 


A LL  THE  AUTUMN  AND  WINTER  FASHIONS  to  be  adopted 

Lm.  by  the  Royal  Family,  the  Nobility,  ancl  Gentry,  in  the  greatest  possible  variety, 
comprehending  Morning,  Walking,  and  Evening  Dresses,  Pelisses,  Mantillas,  Capes, 
Bonnets,  and  Head  Dresses,  possessing  Novelties  never  before  equalled  for  Taste  and 
Invention — in  Six  Plates,  beautifully  Engraved  and  Coloured — will  be  published  exclu- 
sively in  the 

“WORLD  OF  FASHION”  Monthly  Magazine  for  NOVEMBER. 

It  is  the  only  work  of  the  kind  fit  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  Ladies  of  taste  and 
distinction. 

Office,  299,  Strand  ; and  may  be  had  of  all  Booksellers. 

THE  ROYAL  WINTER  DRESSES.— GRAND  PANORAMA  OF 
FASHION. 

The  only  work  containing  all  the  Arew  and  Correct  Winter  Fashions,  the  most  Popular 
Music , and  the  most  Interesting  Literature , is 

THE  LADIES’  GAZETTE  OF  FASHION 

for  November  (price  One  Shilling:  post-free,  Is.  6d.),  which  contains  a superb 
Coloured  Giant  Plate  (size,  198  inches), for  Windows,  &c. ; and  WINTER  FASHIONS 
in  extraordinary  and  unprecedented  variety,  amounting  to  double  the  number  given  in 
any  other  work,  and  comprising  Walking  Dresses,  Cloaks,  Pelisses,  and  Bonnets  of 
unequalled  Novelty  ; all  the  Paris  Fashions,  and  the  Winter  Dresses  to  be  worn  by  the 
Queen  and  the  Court ; also  Portraits  of  the  Queen  and  Prince  in  their  Pony  Phaeton 
— altogether  about  100  Figures,  and  150  New  Patterns;  being  the  largest  and  most 
superb  Collection  of  Winter  Fashions  ever  published.  Descriptions,  Tales,  Poetry,  and 
Two  Songs  and  Music  by  Russell,  are  also  given. 

Be  careful  that  no  other  work  is  substituted  for  the  Ladies’  Gazette  of  Fashion* 
It  may  be  had  of  any  Bookseller,  ©r  sent  post-free  by  the  Publisher. 

London  : G.  Berger,  Holywell  Street,  Strand ; and  of  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen. 


FAMILY  HERALD. 


GOOD  MANNERS ; THE  SCHOOL  OF  MANNERS,  &c. 


Good  manners,  if  not  generally  synonymous  with  good  morals,  arc 
certainly  very  nearly  related  to  them;  and  in  all  nations  of  the  world, 
even  amongst  barbarians,  they  hold  a very  important  place  in  the 
economy  of  social  life.  It  is,  perhaps,  as  difficult  to  determine  what  good 
manners,  as  what  good  morals,  are.  The  idea  of  goodness  is  different  in 
different  countries.  It  is  accounted  very  bad  manners  in  Egypt  for  a man 
to  live  as  a bachelor,  and  he  may  remove  this  stain  upon  his  character  by 
purchasing  a female  slave  and  living  with  her  without  marriage.  In  this 
country  it  would  be  both  bad  manners  and  bad  morals  so  to  do.  A man 
may  be  more  respectable  as  a member  of  society  in  England  who  has  a 
legitimate  wife ; but  he  does  not  shock  the  feelings  of  the  public,  nor  arouse 
the  moral  indignation  of  his  neighbours,  by  living  en  baclielier  ; and  an  ille- 
gitimate wife  would  expose  him  to  ignominy.  In  so  far,  therefore,  as 
national  customs  interfere  with  morals  or  manners,  no  general  test  can  be 
given  to  judge  of  either.  To  take  off  the  hat  when  approaching  a superior, 
or  entering  a dwelling, is  an  almost  indispensable  act  of  civility  in  England; 
but  in  the  East  they  keep  the  head  covered,  and  show  their  civility  in 
their  humble  prostrations  and  salaams.  The  Turks  take  off  their  shoes 
when  they  enter  a place  of  worship.  They  would  consider  us  very  rude 
and  irreverend  for  treading  the  courts  of  the  temple  with  our  feet  dressed 
in  the  skins  of  murdered  animals.  The  Jews  had  similar  ideas  of  old. 
They  have  always  prevailed  in  the  East.  “ Take  off  thy  shoes  from  off 
thy  feet,  for  the  place  whereon  thou  standest  is  holy  ground.”  To  tear  a 
fowl  up  with  the  hands,  and  distribute  the  various  members  to  your  guests, 
would  be  accounted  very  rude  in  England.  The  ladies  would  call  you  a brute. 
But  this  is  quite  common  in  Spain;  and  a Spanish  housewife  considers  that 
she  acts  a very  becoming  part  when  she  wasbe.-  her  hands  before  you;  and 
■ then,  without  the  instrumentality  of  knife  and  fork,  tears  wings  and  legs 
from  the  main  body,  and  after  that  mangles  the  body  itself.  Something 
lilie  this  is  not  at  all  uncommon  in  some  of  the  rustic  districts  of  Scotland 
and  the  North  of  England,  where  even  in  comfortable  farm-houses  knives 
and  forks  are  but  little  used;  but  then  there  is  a consciousness  that  the 
manners  are  somewhat  rude,  for  when  a stranger  dines  with  the  family,  a 
knife  and  fork  are  supplied  to  him,  and  some  awkward  apologies  are  made 
for  the  use  of  the  hands.  This  is  bad  taste,  for  it  shows  that  the  family 
habitually  practise  what  they  know  to  be  rude  manners,  and  which  they 
might  correct  at  little  trouble  and  no  expense.  There  is  dignity  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Spanish  woman,  who  does  what  she  considers  the  best,  and 
makes  no  apology  for  her  manners,  because  she  expects  praise  rather  than 
blame. 

In  respect  to  such  conventional  customs,  the  prevailing  fashion  of  the 
country  is  the  proper  standard.  Perhaps  no  abstract  rule  of  rectitude  for 
judging  them  can  as  yet  be  satisfactorily  expressed.  But  we  are  inclined 
to  think  that  in  our  common  nature  there  is  a fixed  and  universal  law  of 
manners  as  well  as  of  morals,  the  discovery  of  which,  and  the  obedience  to 
which,  would  make  human  society  more  comfortable  than  it  ever  has  been, 
even  in  the  most  select  and  most  fortunate  circles.  To  handle  the  moist 
food  that  another  is  to  eat  may  to  many  minds  be  a matter  of  indifference; 
but  these  indifferent  minds  are  not  the  leaders  in  the  march  of  politeness. 
To  the  fastidious,  the  nice,  and  the  delicate,  the  handling  must  be  offensive, 
and  such  people  take  the  lead,  and  ultimately  establish  their  code  of 
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manners.  And  when  it  is  established,  it  must  be  more  agreeable  to  all 
parties;  for  it  pleases  the  fastidious,  and  it  cannot  displease  the  indifferent. 
Our  fastidious  habits  of  eating  are  likely  to  be  adopted  by  nations  that  have 
hitherto  known  nothing  of  them.  The  Turks  are  beginning  to  follow  our 
example,  and  to  keep  their  fingers  clean;  and  the  Spaniards,  who  are  two 
or  three  centuries  behind  us  in  many  things,  though  perhaps  before  us  in 
others,  will  no  doubt  follow  the  great  current  of  humanity  towards  the 
universal  law. 

The  law  of  good  manners  lies  in  our  feelings.  When  a hundred  people 
see  a specimen  of  elegant  behaviour  in  an  individual,  there  is  an  unanimous 
approval  and  admiration,  or  envy,  which  is  a negative  approbation,  expe- 
rienced. There  is  the  power  of  judging  in  all  the  hundred,  yet  perhaps 
not  one  of  the  hundred  understands  the  practice.  It  seems  sometimes  as 
if  good  manners  constituted  a species  of  art,  like  painting,  which  one  might 
admire  without  having  any  practical  knowledge  of  it.  We  see  a likeness, 
and  we  say,  “How  admirable!”  yet  we  cannot  draw  the  likeness,  nor  any- 
thing within  a monkey  approximation  to  it.  We  see  also  elegance  of  manner 
and  behaviour,  and  yet  even  an  attempt  to  imitate  it  would  make  us 
ridiculous,  and  bring  the  blood  of  confusion  to  our  cheeks.  How  is  this? 
It  is  not  natural  to  us.  We  have  affected  it— tve  have  put  it  on.  Good 
manners,  to  be  pure,  must  not  be  affected  or  practised  with  an  effort,  or 
even  with  a thought  respecting  them.  It  is  easy  to  see  a thought.  When 
a flatterer  makes  a smile,  his  thoughts  are  as  visible  as  if  they  were 
written  in  a book : he  is  trying  to  please,  and  thinking  of  it.  This  spoils 
the  manner;  he  acts  a character  instead  of  being  a character.  To  act 
politely  and  to  be  polite  are  two  very  different  things.  The  first  seldom 
gives  much  satisfaction,  and  whatever  satisfaction  it  gives  is  not  of  a per- 
manent nature.  To  be  polite  is  to  have  politeness  so  incorporated  with 
your  nature  that  you  are  polite  without  thinking  of  it.  This  is  the  per- 
fection of  politeness,  and  it  belongs  to  no  class.  The  patrician  may  have 
it  not,  and  the  plebeian  may  have  it.  The  patrician,  however,  has  this 
advantage  over  the  plebeian,  that,  in  addition  to  the  natural  politeness 
which  he  may  possess  in  a happy  constitution  of  mind  and  body,  he  enjoys 
the  benefit  of  the  conventional  training  received  in  the  social  circle  to 
which  he  belongs.  He  is  thus,  like  the  young  painter  who  has  visited 
the  schools  of  the  Continent,"  and  seen  the  productions  of  the  finest  pencils, 
and  who  has  become  familiar  with  all  the  mechanical  modes  of  accom- 
plishing splendid  effects,  better  qualified  to  give  outward  expression  to  the 
refined  feelings  of  his  hereditary  nature  than  he  who  has  not  experienced 
similar  advantages,  but  been  solely  left  to  the  untutored  suggestions  of  his 
own  mind  And  the  mind,  without  tutoring,  never  can  attain  to  excellence, 
for  excellence  is  merely  precedence  in  the  career  of  education;  and  before 
we  can  go  before,  we  must  first  overtake.  Genius  overtakes  rapidly,  and 
then  precedes.  But  to  overtake,  it  must  be  brought  into  the  field  of 
competition.  Young  ladies  learn  manners,  as  they  are  denominated,  rapidly, 
because  they  have  a natural  genius  for  the  study.  An  elegant-minded  girl 
from  the  country  would  make  many  ridiculous  blunders  in  a nobleman’s 
family;  but  she  would  speedily  overtake  the  family  itself,  and,  if  more 
elegant  naturally,  would  speedily  outstrip  them.  But  she  would  remain  a 
diamond  in  the  ore  till  death  if  she  never  were  brought  into  the  sphere  of 
competition  and  conventional  polish.  No  individual  can  invent  an  art 
which  it  has  taken  generations  of  humanity  to  bring  up  to  its  present 
position ; and  politeness  is  an  art  which  man  is  only  learning — an  art  in 
which  an  individual  may  excel  all  others,  and  which  he  may  advance  to 
a new  phasis,  but  not  before  he  has  studied  and  understood  the  art  as 
it  is. 

The  rich  constitute  what  may  be  called  the  school  of  good  manners,  or 
conventional  politeness.  We  do  not  mean  to  affirm  that  a rich  man,  or  a 
gentleman  bom,  is  necessarily  a polite  man,  or  that  a plebeian  is  naturally 
a coarse  man.  We  have  no  such  meaning.  But  the  independent  class 
being  above  the  fear  of  want  and  of  the  necessity  for  daily  toil  to  supply 
the  mere  necessaries  of  life,  have  leisure  to  devote  their  minds  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  ornamental  arts.  Theirs  is  the  sphere  of  patronage — 
of  criticism— of  taste.  They,  as  a body,  are  the  standard  of  conventional 
polish;  and  it  is  not  one  of  the  least  of  the  benefits  which  society  has 
derived  from  a wealthy  and  independent  class  of  families,  that  they  have 
devoted  their  attention  to  the  study  and  the  practice  of  elegance.  Their 
example  tells  with  agreeable  effect  upon  all  classes  of  the  community;  and 
the  cottager  in  his  family,  the  agricultural  labourer  in  the  fields,  and  the 
hedge-cutter  on  the  roadsides,  are  better  men  in  all  that  constitutes  the 
conventional  civilities  of  life  than  they  would  have  been  had  elegance  never 
been  regarded  as  an  art  worth  cultivating,  and  had  no  class  in  society 
prided  itself  in  reducing  it  to  form. 

The  Court,  as  the  centre  of  this  class,  becomes  of  necessity  the  director 
of  conventional  manners.  There  the  airs  and  the  graces  are  most  studied, 
and  there  experience  is  required.  It  has  been  observed,  however,  of  weak 
courtiers  that  they  are  more  ceremonial  than  young  ones ; and  of  poor  ones 
that  they  outstrip  the  rich  ones.  Ladies’  maids  are  also  often  more  parti- 
cular in  respect  to  forms,  and  more  skilled  in  the  laws  of  etiquette,  than 
their  mistresses;  and  valets  frequently  far  excel  their  lords  and  masters. 
The  old  barons  of  England  were  rough  tykes,  that  disdained  the  fripperies 
and  effeminacies  of  the  court.  Old  soldiers  are  notorious  for  bluntness, 
and  sailors  still  more  so;  and  young  soldiers  who  have  acquired  (clat.  bj- 
some  brilliant  feat  are  not  unfrequently  seen  either  to  assume  or  naturally 
to  fall  into  the  unaffected  roughness  of  the  old  generals  and  admirals.  Ail 
this  seems  to  imply  that  ceremonial  politeness  does  not  occupy  a very 
high  station  in  the  estimation  of  the  public.  It  is  a dangerous  thing  to 
have  too  much  of  it.  However  agreeable  it  is  reputed  to  be,  even  to  the 


ladies,  they  are  generally  the  first  to  denounce  a man  as  a fop  who  makes 
much  display  of  it.  It  has  the  character  of  silliness  and  little-minded  ness, 
or  perhaps  mendicancy,  attached  to  it.  There  seems  to  be  an  impression 
abroad  amongst  us  that  if  a man  could  attain  to  favour  either  at  court  or 
market  by  any  other  than  complimentary  means,  he  certainly  would  not 
employ  such;  and  that  the  use  of  much  smiling,  simpering,  and  flattery  is 
indicative  of  some  defect  in  another  quarter.  When  a well-bred,  well- 
dressed  gentleman  foreigner  stops  you  in  the  street,  and  lifts  his  hat,  and 
says,  “ Pardon , monsieur.  Parlez-vous  Franrais?”  he  means  to  he<T 
money.  We  have  been  accosted  several  times  in  the  streets  of  London 
by  men  of  different  nations  in  this  manner,  as  if  we  were  a sovereign. 
The  smile  is  particularly  affected  and  made  up;  the  bow  is  quite  courtier- 
like; and  the  hat  rises  up  from  the  head  as  if  we  were  a lady  dressed  in 
satin  and  lace.  Had  these  men  independence,  they  would  act  differently. 
It  is  dependence,  or  poverty,  that  gives  them  this  appearance  of  refinement. 
This  forms  a curious  and  interesting  ifiustration  of  the  natural  law  of  the 
meeting  of  extremes.  Wo  have  already  observed,  that  the  rich  class  is  the 
school  of  refinement;  but  yet  dependence,  or  poverty,  stimulates  men  to 
practise  the  art.  The  inferior  practises  before  the  superior;"  but  the  richer 
and  the  mightier  the  superior,  the  greater  the  polish  and  refinement  which 
seems  to  be  required.  It  was  when  the  nobles  regarded  themselves  as  in- 
dependent sovereigns  that  they  despised  the  complimentary  arts  and 
obeisance  of  the  courtiers.  Now  that  they  regard  themselves  as  subjects 
they  are  more  polite.  The  sovereign,  therefore,  is  in  many  respects  the 
cause  of  politeness.  Much  of  it  would  die  without  a monarch;  for  though 
the  relations  of  parent  and  child,  master  and  servant,  independent  and 
dependent,  would  preserve  a portion,  they  do  not  complete  the  climax; 
therefore,  a monarchal  country  must  always  be  the  school  of  polite  man- 
ners to  a republican  country.  France  is  less  polished  now  than  she  was 
before  the  Revolution ; but  if  she  were  a republic,  she  would  not  give  les- 
sons in  fashion  to  the  world.  Equality  is  unfavourable  to  the  cultivation 
of  refined  manners.  Our  free-and-easy  parties — our  liberty-halls — may 
be  very  comfortable  to  those  to  whom  ceremonial  politeness  is  an  effort 
and  a burden,  but  they  are  not  the  school  for  manners;  and  if  the  whole 
of  society  were  converted  into  a free-and-easy  club,  we  fear  that  clubs 
would  be  somewhat  too  numerous,  like  shillelahs  in  Ireland. 

True  politeness  is  an  accomplishment  of  a very  high  order.  Ceremonial 
excess  is  exceedingly  offensive.  Great  attention  to  forms  which  do  not 
breathe  either  poetry  or  feeling,  is  indicative  of  great  weakness;  but 
forms  which  do  breathe  such  fragrant  atmosphere,  which  communicate 
pleasure  or  remove  uneasiness,  are  all-important.  To  distinguish  between 
these  is  no  easy  matter.  We  cannot  teach  people  to  be  poets  and  poetesses, 
painters,  sculptors  and  musicians;  but  we  can  tell  them  that  they  will  fail 
to  please  the  common  sense  of  taste  or  propriety  in  either  of  these  capaci- 
ties, if  they  do  not  conceal  their  art  as  much  as  possible,  and  hide  them- 
selves in  the  exhibition  of  nature.  Self  is  always  offensive.  It  is  self  that 
makes  affectation,  that  spoils  the  smile  and  tone  of  voice,  and  the  air  and 
the  attitude  of  those  who  make  their  utmost  efforts  to  please.  These  very 
efforts  displease.  They  are  in  manners  what  labour  is  in  poetry  or 
painting.  They  show  art  and  hide  nature.  They  arc  to  manners  what 
cant  is  to  religion.  Soft  piping  tones  that  are  agreeable  to  children  are 
often  offensive  to  adults,  who  are  not  pleased  to  be  talked  to  as  if  they 
were  babies.  Musical  tones  introduced  into  conversation  savour  greatly  of 
art,  and  require  more  skill  and  talent  to  manage  well  than  belong  to 
ordinary  people.  In  general,  nothing  pleases  so  well  as  the  common  con- 
versational tone.  This  is  easily  known.  It  is  a species  of  countenance  bj' 
which  we  recognize  a friend,  who  is  otherwise  disguised  by  the  changes  of 
time  or  climate.  Just  as  the  natural  countenance  is  better  than  a made  up 
face,  a twisting  and  writhing  of  the  muscles  of  the  mouth  and  nose;  so  is 
the  natural  voice.  We  cannot  alter  it,  and  if  we  attempt  it,  We  show  our 
effort,  and  we  displease  by  the  outrage  we  commit  upon  ourselves,  but 
most  of  all  by  the  self  which  we  reveal  in  our  effort  to  produce  a pleasing- 
effect.  One  might  suppose  that  there  cannot  be  much  selfishness  in  trying 
to  please;  but  then  the  perfection  of  politeness  requires  that  we  please 
without  an  effort.  The  critical  judgment  of  humanity  is  perfect  in  this 
respect,  however  defective  its  practice;  and  we  are  all  so  beautifully  and 
wonderfully  made,  that  we  never  can  be  pleased  with  polite  manners  until 
they  seem  to  be  divested  of  all  effort,  and  come  spontaneously  forth  from  a 
polite  nature  without  even  exhibiting  the  desire  to  please.  For  even  the 
very  desire  to  please  is  suspicious.  Why  do  we  desire  to  please?  The 
perfection  of  our  nature  is  to  please  and  be  pleased.  The  desire  to  please 
implies  some  previous  displeasure,  or  some  suspicion  of  unwillingness  to  bo 
pleased;  and  whenever  it  is  very  marked  and  apparent,  we  believe  it  is 
always  accompanied  with  a suspicion;  and  therefore  though  the  desire  to 
please  may  be  in  itself  a compliment,  the  suspicion  that  you  require  to  be 
pleased  like  a fretful  child  is  somewhat  the  reverse.  A generous  confidence 
in  one  another  is  the  true  atmosphere  of  social  politeness,  and  that  will 
please  without  showing  either  the  desire  or  the  suspicion. 

There  is  as  much  sectarianism  in  manners  as  in  religion  and  morals. 
We  have  not  yet  learned  the  true  law.  Each  nation,  class,  family',  indi- 
vidual, has  its  own ; and  the  larger  the  sphere,  the  easier  it  is  to  act  an 
agreeable  part.  It  is  not  very  difficult  to  behave  well  at  a public  dinner. 
It  is  more  difficult  at  a private  dinner,  and  more  difficult  still  to  dine  as  a 
dependent  at  the  table  of  your  patron  and  please  him,  and  feel  comfortable 
in  yourself;  for  though  equality  be  unfavourable  to  some  of  the  higher 
grades  of  politeness,  it  is  favourable  to  ease,  and  indifference,  which  is  akin 
to  ease.  The  Chinese,  a very  wise  and  sensible  people,  have  removed 
many  difficulties  from  the  science  of  social  intercourse  by  a fixed  law  ot 
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behaviour  for  all  classes  and  all  grades  of  rank.  The  idea  is  excellent,  if 
the  realization  were  complete.  But  the  law  consists  of  mere  forms,  which 
have  little  or  no  soul.  The"  forms  which  have  soul  are  neglected  in  China, 
as  well  as  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  Mankind  have  much  to  learn  in  this 
department.  A new  conventional  law,  like  an  Act  of  Parliament,  that  may 
be  repealed,  is  not  enough.  Nothing  but  the  law  will  suffice,  and  that  is 
eternal,  or  coexistent  with  humanity.  Once  known,  it  is  known  for  ever; 
and,  like  the  law  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  it  cannot  be  altered,  because  it 
is  the  law  of  our  nature.  It  is  the  law  that  we  want  in  all  things  as  well 
as  in  manners.  We  want  it  in  politics.  There  is  such  a law.  It  is  divine. 
It  is  to  be  discovered,  not  enacted  by  legislators.  It  is  to  be  proclaimed 
and  obeyed  by  all  nations.  And  much  need  we  have  of  such  a law,  for  the 
variability  and  inconstancy  of  the  laws  which  we  now  have  is  becoming 
quite  proverbial.  We  are  trying  to  make  laws  for  a nation  instead  of 
endeavouring  to  discover  the  law  for  mankind.  National  laws  are  as 
fickle  as  the  wind,  and  deservedly  so,  for  they  are  only  fragmentary,  and 
change  with  relative  positions ; but  the  law  is  the  law  for  the  whole,  and 
is  the  same  for  ever.  This  truth  applies  alike  to  politics  and  manners. 

We  shall  recur  to  this  subject  in  our  next. 


AN  OLD  TUNE.— To  C.  C. 


Dost  thou  remember  when  we  roved  in  Summer’s  glowing  prime, 

While  friendship’s  sacred  bells  rung  out  a soft  and  merry  chime? — 

Dost  thou  remember  where  we  stood  beneath  the  old  elm  boughs 
With  laughing  speech  upon  our  lips  and  mirth  upon  our  brows? 

Dost  thou  remember  singing  there,  in  wild  and  fitful  tone, 

A melody  of  by -gone  days — one  of  sweet  Nature’s  own? 

Dost  thou  remember,  Lady,  when  the  topmost  leaf  was  green, 

Hushing  the  ring-dove  overhead  with  “ Jock  o’  IlazSldean?” 

Oh,  little  didst  thou  know  the  spell  that  old  tune  had  for  me, 

A mist  came  o’er  the  broad  blue  air,  a dimness  round  the  tree, 

I knew  the  branch  was  still  as  bright,  I knew  the  sky  was  clear, 

But  I was  breathing  through  a sigh  and  gazing  through  a tear. 

That  old  tune  brought  a busy  crowd  of  shadows  to  my  side. 

It  flung  a narrow  hood  gate  back  that  let  in  Memory’s  tide. 

Quick  visions  came  upon  my  heart  of  all  that  once  had  been, 

When  other  lips  enchain’d  my  ear  with  “Jock  o’  Hazeldean.” 

I knew  Affection’s  lonely  dove  still  dwelt  within  my  breast. 

And  deem’d  that  it  had  ceased  to  miss  the  one  that  cheer’d  and  blest; 

I knew  its  mournful  note  full  long  had  been  acutely  deep, 

But  thought  the  dark  grey  wing  of  Time  had  nestled  it  to  sleep; 

Not  so,  not  so;  that  old  tune  bore  my  spirit  on  its  breath, 

Back  to  the  days  when  Hope  and  Joy  made  Life  a wild  flower  wreath, 

It  bore  me  to  the  rude  porch  seat  behind  the  woodbine  screen. 

Where  many  a summer  night  I heard  sweet  “ Jock  o’  Hazeldean.” 

It  call’d  up  kind  and  gentle  eyes  whose  glances  fell  on  mine, 

Like  the  soft  moon  that  looketh  down  to  bid  the  dew  gems  shine: 

It  raised  again  the  homaged  form,  it  brought  the  placid  smile. 

Till  the  electric  flash  of  Pain  laid  waste  my  fairy  pile. 

Lady!  I know  thou  lovest  me— but  scarcely  can’st  thou  tell 

How  bitterly  this  brain  can  throb,  how  fast  these  heart-strings  swell; 

As  blight  winds  wither  up  the  flower,  yet  do  they  work  unseen, 

So  did’st  thou  smite  my  glowing  soul  with  “Jock  o’  Hazeldean.” 

That  old  tune  taught  me  still  to  feel  how  weak  and  w ild  a thing 
This  bosom  is  in  face  of  all  that  reason’s  aid  can  bring; 

And  had  I linger’d  by  thy  side,  perchance  though  mightst  have  smiled, 

To  find  me  as  a harp  untuned,  and  weeping  like  a child. 

Lady,  I know,  thou  lovest  me — let  others  chaunt  the  strain, 

But  do  not  thou  e’er  sing  to  me  that  ballad  lay  again; 

Eor  something  in  thy  earnest  tones — probing  where  wounds  have  been, 
Reminds  me  of  a mother’s  voice  in  “ Jock  o’  Hazeldean.”  Eliza  Cook. 


FAMILY  MATTERS. 

Anguish  of  mind  has  driven  thousands  to  suicide,  angaish  of  body  few'. 
This  proves  that  the  health  of  the  mind  is  of  far  more  importance  than 
the  health  of  the  body,  although  both  are  deserving  of  much  more  atten- 
tion than  either  of  them  receives. 

Lavater  lays  great  stress  on  the  unequivocal  and  decisive  character  of  a 
laugh.  If  it  be  free  and  hearty,  and  occasions  a general  and  light  move- 
ment in  all  the  features,  and  dimple  the  cheek  and  chin,  it  is  an  almost 
infallible  evidence  of  the  absence  of  any  great  natural  wickedness  of  dispo- 
sition. i 

Hired  Pastry. — A would-be-lady,  on  giving  an  annual  party,  had  taken 
a number  of  tarts  from  a neighbouring  confectioner,  with  an  understanding 
that  what  were  left  should  be  returned.  When  seated  at  supper,  she  af- 
fected the  most  aristocratic  ignorance  of  the  contents  of  the  tarts,  and, 
placing  her  knife  upon  the  lid  of  one  of  them,  enquired  over  her  shoulder, 
“What  is  this,  John?”  John  instantly  replied,  “Eourpenee,  Marm!” 
when  the  company  well-nigh  exploded  with  stifled  laughter. 

Hyacinths. — How  often  does  it  happen  that  the  bulb,  when  placed  over 
water,  pushes  forth  leaves,  without  roots!  If  this  is  allowed  to  go  on  the 
plant  becomes  top-heavy,  and  tumbles  out  of  the  glass  ; or,  if  that  is  pre- 


vented, still  it  flowers  badly.  Whenever  this  is  remarked  additional 
warmth  should  be  applied.  A convenient  wray  of  proceeding  is  this. 
When  a Hyacinth  bulb  show's  no  sign  of  putting  forth  roots,  at  the  same 
time  that  its  bud  begins  to  swell,  fill  the  glass  with  milk-warm  water  to 
within  an  inch  of  the  bulb  ; wrap  up  the  whole  in  warm  llannel,  and 
station  the  glass  thus  prepared  in  a a warm  closet.  This  operation  will 
not  need  repetition,  for  in  general  the  roots  will  come  out  in  three  or  four 
days  afterwards.  As  soon  as  the  roots  are  a quarter  of  an  inch  long,  add 
as  much  warm  water  as  will  just  touch  the  tips  of  the  roots,  and  again 
leave  the  plant,  still  wrapped  in  flannel,  till  the  roots  are  half  an  inch  long. 
When  that  is  the  case  danger  is  over  ; the  flannel  may  be  removed,  the 
bulb  exposed  to  light,  and  no  other  care  is  requisite  than  that  of  still 
guarding  against  cold  weather. — Gardener's  Chronicle. 

Gold  Fishes. — Those  who  keep  these  beautifully  elegant  fishes  may 
find  them  as  useful  as  they  are  ornamental;  for,  before  rain,  they  w'ill  be 
heard  making  a splashing  noise  with  their  tails.  We  have  had  occasion  so 
often  to  observe  this  indication  of  rain,  that  we  have  no  doubt  of  its  accu- 
racy.— Aberdeen  Banner. 

Simple  Remedy  for  Blistered  Feet  from  Long  Walking. — It  is 
merely  to  rub  the  feet,  at  going  to  bed,  with  spirits  mixed  with  tallow, 
dropped  from  a lighted  candle  into  the  palm  of  the  hand.  On  the  follow- 
ing morning  no  blisters  will  exist.  I have  never  found  this  to  fail. — 
Capt.  Cochrane’s  Narrative  of  a Pedestrian  Tour  through  Russia,  fyc. 

To  Stop  the  Flow  of  Blood  from  Leech-bites. — Dr.  Berthold,  pro- 
fessor at  the  University  of  Gottingen,  proposes  the  following  method, 
which  may  be  useful,  in  children  especially,  in  whom  the  blood  is  stopped 
with  considerable  difficulty.  According  to  the  author  it  never  fails,  and 
its  action  is  instantaneous: — Take  a bit  of  caoutchouc,  about  a line  in 
thickness,  and  four  lines  in  length ; melt  one  of  its  surfaces  by  the  heat  of 
a candle;  when  cool,  equalize  it  by  rubbing  it  gently  with  a piece  of  thin 
paper.  Apply  it  on  the  spot  where  the  leech  had  fixed  itself,  having 
previously  wiped  the  part  perfectly  dry,  and  finally  keep  it  motionless 
by  means  of  a band  or  a piece  of  sticking  plaister.  This  little  dressing 
must  not  be  touched  before  twelve  or  even  twenty-four  hours  have 
elapsed. — United  Gardener's  and  Land  Steward’s  Journal. 

American  Mode  of  Salting  Beef. — To  twenty  quarts  of  water  and 
four  pounds  of  salt,  a pound  and  a half  of  sugar,  and  two  ounces  of  nitre; 
boil  it,  and  when  cold,  pour  it  over  the  meat  so  that  it  may  cover  it.  In 
this  way  the  meat  will  keep  for  several  months,  and  be  quite  tender. 

Parsnip  Wine. — To  three  pounds  of  parsnips,  cut  into  slices,  add  one 
gallon  of  water;  boil  them  till  they  are  quite  soft,  then  squeeze  the  liquor 
well  out  of  them,  and  run  it  through  a coarse  cloth.  Put  to  every  gallon  of 
liquor  three  pounds  of  good  soft  sugar,  and  boil  the  whole  three-quarters 
of  an  hour.  When  it  is  nearly  cold,  put  to  it  a little  yeast  on  a toast.  Let 
it  stand  ten  days  in  a tub,  and  keep  stirring  it;  put  it  into  a cask,  and  as  it 
works  over  keep  filling  it  up.  Bottle  it  in  four  months. 

Fruits,  &c. — The  season  of  our  native  soft  fruits  is  nearly  over — a few 
damsons  and  bullaces  are  still  in  the  market,  but  are  rather  high  in  price. 
Blackberries  are  plentiful;  these  make  excellent  jam  and  wine,  and  are  very 
good  when  made  into  pies  with  a few  apples.  Most  of  the  walnuts  now 
in  the  market  are  of  our  own  growth.  Apples,  pears,  grapes  and  medlars 
are  in  full  season. 

Marjoram,  thyme,  basil,  savoury  and  other  herbs  should  be  now  pur- 
chased, and  dried  for  winter  use.  Red  cabbages  are  in  prime  order  for 
pickling. 

Among  fish  the  herring  family  that  are  in  season  are  plentiful  and  fine, 
and  sprats  are  coming  in.  The  soft-roed,  or  male  herrings,  are  always  the 
best  when  in  proper  season;  these  may  be  distinguished  from  the  females 
by  the  superior  size  and  depth  of  the  body.  Herrings  are  cured  either 
white  or  pickled,  or  red  or  smoked.  The  goodness  of  a red  herring  consists 
in  its  being  of  a large,  oily,  and  pleasant  nature,  and  its  outside  of  a golden 
hue.  The  goodness  of  the  white  herring  consists  in  its  being  of  a fat,  firm, 
and  white  nature.  These  latter  are  principally  cured  by  the  Dutch;  but  the 
white  herring  of  Ireland  is  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  the  Dutch  market. 
The  herrings  cured  at  Yarmouth  are  noted  for  their  superior  mild  flavour, 
being  but  slightly  salted,  and  will  therefore  not  keep  long.  Those  cured  in 
other  parts  of  the  English,  Welsh  and  Scotch  coasts  are  considered  inferior 
to  the  Yarmouth.  Cod,  whiting,  haddock,  ling,  and  the  whole  of  the  cod 
tribe  are  in  full  season.  Also  turbot,  skate,  plaice,  flounders,  gurnards, 
pipers  (these  are  the  most  esteemed  of  all  the  gurnard  tribe).  Perch  and 
tench,  roach,  dace  and  chubb  are  now  out  of  season. 

Almost  every  description  of  game  is  in  full  season,  and  plentiful. 


FASHIONS  FOR  NOVEMBER. 


(From  Berger’s  Ladies'  Gazette  of  Fashion.) 

Furs. — Three  different  sorts  only  are  adopted  by  ladies  of  the  haul  ton, 
ermine,  sable,  and  chinchilla.  Ermine  holds  the  first  rank  as  a dress  fur. 
Sable,  however,  if  less  seen  at  the  theatres,  visits,  &c.,  has  by  no  means 
declined  in  favour  for  general  use,  particularly  with  matronly  ladies,  and 
its  price  is  higher  than  ever.  That  light  and  beautiful  fur,  chinchilla, 
though  much  less  expensive  than  either  of  the  others,  will  be  equally 
fashionable  for  unmarried  ladies,  or  young  married  ones.  The  second-rate 
furs  are  all  of  the  mock  sable  kind  : the  best  of  these  is  the  mink,  and 
dyed  stone  martin.  The  pretty  tippets  that  appeared  last  year  will  most 
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certainly  retain  their  vogue,  dividing  it,  when  the  weather  becomes  severe’ 
with  the  cardinal,  now  made  in  fur.  Boas  will  not  be  at  all  seen.  Muffs 
will  increase  a little,  but  very  little  in  size  this  year.  There  is  nothing 
yet  decided  with  regard  to  fur  trimmings.  The  vogue  of  fancy  silk  trim- 
ming is  expected  to  be  very  great  this  season. 

Chapeaux. — Velvet  will  be  decidedly  the  most  in  vogue  for  public 
promenade.  The  close  shape,  usually  called  capote,  will  be  most  adopted 
in  plain  promenade  dress:  the  colours  will  be  more  sober,  and  the  style  of 
trimming  very  quiet.  Black  velvet  is  expected  to  be  much  in  favour.  The 
open  shape,  called  the  Pamela,  has  lost  nothing  of  its  vogue.  The  style  of 
trimming  is  this  year  more  striking  and  varied  even  than  last.  Satin, 
with  the  exception  of  drawn  bonnets  in  quiet  colours,  will  be  generally 
confined  to  half  dress,  and  carriage  dress  ; lace  will  be  extensively  em- 
ployed for  it,  and  so  also  will  be  a variety  of  new  and  beautiful  fancy 
feathers.  Velours  epingle,  it  is  expected,  will  be  a good  deal  employed  this 
winter. 

Sc  ahts,  Sri  awls,  &c.— Cashmere  scarfs  of  various  patterns — cashmere 
shawls,  and  velvet  scarfs,  are  more  generally  seen  than  cloaks,  camails, 
Polish  pelisses,  or  those  a la  russe.  The  kazaveic/c  will  be  very  fashion- 
able. 

Velvet  will  be  a good  deal  adopted  for  trimming  both  satin  and  levan- 
tine  mantles,  &c.  Passementerie,  of  a great  variety  of  kinds,  will  also  be  in 
request  ; fringes  of  different  sorts,  guimpes,  and  a number  of  flat  trimmings 
are  every  day  being  brought  forward,  so  also  are  fur  trimmings. 

Robes. — The  union  of  elegance  and  comfort  in  robes-de-chambre  was 
never  more  remarkable  than  at  present  : the  materials  are  cashmere  meri- 
nos ; the  latter  of  the  very  finest  kind,  and  the  lining  of  either  taffeta  or 
satin. 

The  pelisse-robe  form  has  lost  nothing  of  its  vogue  in  either  morning  or 
half-dress.  These  robes  are  more  distinguished  by  their  style  of  trimming 
than  the  novelty  of  their  forms.  We  believe  that  long  tight  sleeves,  de- 
scending to  the  waist,  will  in  some  degree  supersede  those  of  a three- 
quarter  length. 

Sentache,  which  seemed  to  have  gone  quite  out  of  vogue,  is  again  coming 
into  favour  ; and  the  novelty  of  this  season,  embroidery  in  chainelle,  will 
be  very  fashionable.  The  materials  for  morning  dress,  and  also  for  man- 
tles, &c.,  are  plain  satins,  levantines,  reps  ; some  few  shot  silks.  Mantles, 
and  every  sort  of  pardessus,  will  be  fashionable.  Rich  plain  silks,  velvets, 
and  satins,  will  enjoy  great  vogue  in  half-dress;  so  also  will  richly-figured 
silks,  and  watered  ones  striped  with  satin  stripes.  Velvet  and  satin  will 
keep  their  usual  place  in  evening  dress  ; but  the  silks  that  have  appeared 
for  full  dress  are  all  of  that  splendid  kind  that  were  in  vogue  in  the  days 
of  our  great  great  grandmammas. 

Evening  robes  have  not  yet  assumed  a decided  appearance  of  winter;  the 
most  part  are  composed  of  pink,  azure  blue,  and  pearl-gray  taffeta.  We 
have  seen  also  some  black  lace  robes,  lined  with  rose-coloured  satin,  and 
trimmed  with  shot,  rose-coloured,  and  black  velvet  ribbons. 

Caps. — Caps  appear  likely  to  resume  their  vogue  in  evening-dress.  We 
have  seen  some  lace  and  blonde  ones  very  tastefully  trimmed  with  fringed 
ribbons  in  the  scarf  style,  and  others  decorated  with  flowers.  Some  very 
pretty  coiffures  are  composed  entirely  of  ribbons:  others  have  a foundation 
of  lace  intermingled  with  velvet. 

Head-Dress. — Head-dresses  of  hair  will  lose  nothing  of  their  vogue  this 
winter.  It  is  not  yet  decided  whether  ringlets  or  bands  will  predominate, 
hut  theie  is  no  doubt  that- the  hind  hair  will  be  dressed  low. 

Fashionable  colours  are  crimson,  Pomona  green,  emerald  and  apple- 
green,  several  dark  and  light  shades  of  gray,  deep  and  light  blue,  fawn 
colour,  orange,  and  pink. — See  Advertisement. 


STANZAS. 


When  first  I met  thee,  on  thy  brow 
A smile  of  joyous  gladness  play’d  ; 
And  as  I gaze  upon  thee  now 
I think  how  soon  that  smile  must  fade. 
The  lily  now  usurps  the  throne 
Where  roses  once  were  proud  to  dwell ; 
The  day-dream  of  thy  love  has  flown. 
And  why  thou  weepest  none  can  tell. 


Yes,  one  who  loved  thee  fondly,  true, 

Can  tell  why  looks  thy  cheek  so  wan  ; 
The  pangs  that  once  his  bosom  knew 
He  lives  in  thine  to  gaze  upon. 

Then  come,  and  on  his  faithful  heart 
Repose  until  thy  grief  be  past ; 

And  when  the  clouds  of  woe  depart, 
Thou’lt  own  he’s  loved  thee  to  the  last. 

J.  B. 


A POLITIC  COUPLE. 


A cobbler  and  his  wife  having  removed  from  the  country  to  Cincinnati, 
were  overheard  holding  the  following  conversation  together  upon  religious 
expediency,  “ now  they  had  got  to  Cincinnnati :” — 

Husband. — Since  we’ve  got  here  to  live,  it’s  necessary  we  should  join 
ourselves  to  some  church,  ’cause  ’twill  bring  in  custom — ye  know ! Which 
sect  will  be  the  most  advantageous  to  us  in  that  respect?  The  great  folks 
won’t  want  much  work  in  our  line.  The  denomination  where  there  is  the 
greatest  number  of  common,  poor  people,  like  ourselves,  will  best  answer 
our  purposes.  Now,  for  my  part,  I think  the  Methodist  church  is  the  one — 
they  are  wonderful  plain  sort’r  Christians. 

Wife. — Now,  husband,  I think  the  Baptist  people  are  more  kind’r  like 
our  sort  of  folks,  them  ere  what’ll  deal  with  us —I  think  we’d  better  join 
there. 

Husband. — I wish  we  could  manage  and  contrive  so’s  to  get  the  custom 
of  both  these  numerous  classes-  I’m  sure  thiy’re  the  people  for  us — we  must 
be  mighty  serious, 


Wife. — Husband,  I’ll  tell  ye— you  join  the  Methodists,  and  I’ll  join  the 
Baptists.  So  as  you  bring  custom  from  them  ’ere,  ril  bring  work  from 
t’other*.  Then  we’ll  have  two  strings  to  our  bow,  ye  know — there  can  be 
no  harm  in’t.  Try  and  keep  it  sly — shine  dark ! 

Husband. — Well  said — that’s  the  plan— give  me  you  what  contrives.  So 
I’ll  soon  have  cobbling  enough  to  engage  a “jour.” 


PUNCH’S  CODE  FOR  HUSBANDS  AND  WIVES. 


The  Chinese  have  a custom  of  reducing  good  and  bad  actions  to  a scale 
of  rewards  and  punishments.  We  think  a similar  plan  of  prizes  and  penal- 
ties would  answer  equally  well  in  England.  With  this  conviction,  we  have 
drawn  out  the  following  code  for  the  use  of  English  families,  and  we 
strongly  advise  the  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Caudles  of  England  to  have  it  framed 
and  hung  in  every  room  of  their  house,  that  may  always  be  easy  of 
reference.  Should  it  become  the  law  of  the  land,  it  will  have  the  good 
effect  of  making  married  people  settle  their  quarrels  at  home;  for  under 
our  code,  sentence  onee  passed,  there  is  no  appeal,  not  even  to  one’s 
mother-in-law.  In  the  framing  of  the  laws,  we  have  been  assisted  by  a 
Committee  of  Widows  and  Widowers,  in  order  that  no  undue  partiality 
should  be  shown  on  either  side.  It  has  since  undergone  the  revision  of  a 
magistrate  who  has  had  twenty  years’  adjudication  of  matrimonial  fracas, 
and  may  accordingly  be  pronounced  perfect: — 

( For  each  ) 

husband’s  offence.  < offence  5 wife’s  punishment. 


If  he  brings  a friend  home,  when  there 
is  nothing  but  cold  meat  for  dinner. 

If  he  smokes  a cigar  at  home. 

If  he  uses  the  bright  poker  in  stirring 
the  fire. 

If  he  will  not  go  out  of  town  at  the 
proper  season. 


If  he  complains  of  extravagance  in 
the  housekeeping. 

If  he  dabbles  in  railway  shares. 

If  the  husband* contradicts  the  wife  in 
public. 

If  ditto  in  private. 


If  he  comes  home  late. 

If  he  stops  at  home  all  day. 

husband’s  merit. 

A birthday  present  of  a pair  of  dia- 
mond earings,  or  a box  at  the  Opera. 

If  he  walks  out  with  you. 


„ Have  a dreadful  headache,  eat  nothing,  and 
be  extremely  deaf  when  spoken  to. 

„ A dreadful  fit  of  coughing,  and  leave  the 
door  wide  open  every  time  you  go  out. 

„ Nothing  less  than  a fainting  fit. 

„ Have  all  the  carpets  taken  up,  the  plate  put 
away,  the  shutters  closed,  and  every  room 
in  the  house  locked  but  the  bed-room  on 
the  second-pair  back.  If  this  is  not  strong 
enough,  fall  ill,  and  be  recommended  by 
your  medical  man  the  sea-air. 

,,  Cut  off  the  soups,  puddings,  and  pies,  taking 
care  to  say  you  cannot  afford  them. 

,,  Constant  curtain  lecturing,  and  reproaches 
for  ruining  his  family. 

„ Unlimited  hysterics. 

„ A retreat  to  your  bed-room,  and  a dreadful 
headache,  that  will  not  allow  you  to  come 
down  to  dinner. 

,,  Sit  up  in  curl-papers  for  him,  and  complain 
every  five  minutes  of  being  dead. 

,,  A family  washing. 

wife’s  reward. 

„ A pair  of  braces,  or  slippers  embroidered 
with  beads  ; pancakes  for  dinner,  and 
oysters  for  supper. 

„ Devote  the  entire  day  to  shopping,  in  buying 
gloves,  handkerchiefs,  comforters  for  him  ; 
and  if,  in  return,  he  should  force  upon  you 
a beautiful  Cashmere  shawl  you  have  ca- 
sually admired,  oblige  him  by  all  means, 
and  accept  it. 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL. 

Mx\  James  M‘Nab,  of  Ayr,  has  invented  a machine,  worked  by  five  men, 
which  turns  out  24,000  draining  tiles  per  diem. 

The  North  British  Review,  in  an  article  on  phrenology,  delivers  the 
following  judgment: — “We  have  been  compelled,  therefore,  to  regard 
phrenology  as  the  twin-sister  of  animal  magnetism;  and,  hanging  phreno- 
mesmerism  as  a millstone  round  their  necks,  we  willingly  cast  them  into 
the  sea.” 

Germination  of  Seeds. — It  is  said  that  seeds  steeped  in  a moderately 
strong  solution  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  afterwards  sown,  come  up 
more  quickly  than  when  sown  without  being  steeped. 

Cure  for  Locked  Jaw  in  Horses. — It  is  said  that  pouring  water 
along  the  back  from  a watering  pot,  for  a considerable  time,  without  inter- 
mission, will  effect  a cure. 

New  Gun. — A letter  from  Soleure  (Switzerland)  states,  that  M.  Loe- 
techli,  a gun-maker  of  that  town,  has  invented  a new  musket,  of  such  a 
power  that,  although  no  heavier  nor  larger  than  the  ordinary  musket,  and 
requiring  no  greater  charge,  it  will  carry  a ball  through  an  oak  plank,  four 
inches  thick,  at  a distance  of  five  hundred  feet.  Another  ball,  fired  at  the 
distance  of  two  thousand  feet,  pierced  a board  two  inches  thick,  struck  a 
rock  behind  it,  and  rebounded  a considerable  distance. 

Loew’s  Patent  Leaf-Holder.  —This  is  an  ingenious  contrivance  for 
preventing  the  inconvenience  sometimes  experienced  when  reading  a book. 
It  consists  of  two  clasps,  the  lower  one  to  be  attached  to  the  back  of  the 
book,  whilst  the  upper  serves  to  hold  the  leaves  down,  and  keep  the 
book  open.  On  shutting  the  book  it  may  be  used  as  a book  mark.  It  is 
also  an  improvement  on  the  letter  clip,  being  in  fact  a double  one,  so  that 
two  kinds  may  be  kept  separately  and  detached  instantaneously. 

Progress  of  a Pound  of  Cotton. — The  following  account  of  the 
adventures  of  a pound  of  manufactured  cotton,  will  show  the  importance  of 
manufactures  to  a country  in  a conspicuous  jnanner;— “ There  was  sent  off 
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for  London,  from  Glasgow,  lately,  a small  piece  of  muslin,  about  one  pound 
weight,  the  history  of  which  is  as  follows: — The  cotton  came  from  the 
United  States  to  London;  from  London  it  went  to  Manchester,  where  it 
was  manufactured  into  yarn;  from  Manchester  it  was  sent  to  Paisley, 
where  it  was  woven;  it  was  sent  to  Ayrshire  next,  where  it  was  tamboured; 
afterwards  it  was  conveyed  to  Dumbarton,  when  it  was  handsewed,  and 
again  returned  to  Paisley;  then  sent  per  coach  to  London.  It  is  difficult 
precisely  to  ascertain  the  time  taken  to  bring  this  article  to  market,  but  it 
may  be  pretty  near  the  truth  to  reckon  it  two  years  from  the  time  it  was 
packed  in  America,  till  its  cloth  arrived  at  the  merchants  warehouse  in 
London,  whither  it  must  have  been  conveyed  3,000  miles  by  sga,  and  920 
by  land,  and  contributed  towards  the  support  of  no  less  than  150  people, 
whose  services  were  necessary  in  the  carriage  and  manufacture  of  this 
small  quantity  of  cotton,  and  by  which  the  value  has  been  advanced  2,000 
per  cent,  What  is  said  of  this  piece  is  descriptive  of  no  inconsiderable 
part  of  the  trade.” 

Potatoes. — After  giving  this  subject  the  most  serious  attentidn,  we  can 
arrive  at  no  other  conclusion  than  that  the  disease  is  to  be  traced  to  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  season,  that  is  to  say,  from  atmospheric 
causes,  and  to  nothing  else ; that  the  mischief  produced  by  the  mildew 
fungus  is  quite  a secondary  circumstance,  although  probably  a serious 
aggravation  of  the  original  mischief;  and  that  nothing  is  to  be  feared  from 
it  hereafter,  unless  the  same  atmospheric  conditions  should  occur. — Gar- 
dener's Chronicle. 

The  following  curious  and  sufficiently  practical  experiment,  as  to  the 
possibility  of  eating  the  injured  potatoes  without  danger,  has  been  tried  by 
a gentleman  residing  at  Chambery,  in  France,  and  the  result  is  thus  pub- 
lished in  the  Monde,  a Parisian  newspaper : — “ In  order  to  determine  the 
question  with  regard  to  the  danger  of  eating  the  affected  potatoes,  I had 
none  of  the  injured  portions  cut  away  from  the  tubers,  on  which  I lived 
almost  exclusively  for  three  whole  days,  during  which  time  I ate  eight 
pounds  with  butter  in  soup,  or  simply  cooked  in  water,  without  experiencing 
any  inconvenience,  except  slight  indigestion,  a symptom  which  would 
probably  not  have  manifested  itself  if  the  spoiled  portions  had  been  pre- 
viously removed.  Further,  I have  drank  in  the  morning  fasting,  a glass, 
about  eight  ounces,  of  water,  in  which  five  pounds  of  putridt  ubers  had  been 
boiled;  it  was  yellowish -brown,  turbid,  and  thick,  but  not  viscous,  of  a 
slightly  disagreeable  smell  and  nauseous  taste,  leaving  a bitterness  which 
remained  on  the  palate  for  an  hour.  I found  no  other  symptoms  of  indi- 
gestion from  this  liquid  except  a disagreeable  heat  oppressing  the  chest, 
for  about  two  hours.  My  two  clerks  and  servant,  observing  that  I felt  np 
repugnance  in  eating  these  potatoes,  and  that  no  inconvenience  resulted, 
followed  my  example  next  day,  and  were  nothing  worse.  After  stating 
the  above  facts,  I hope  the  diseased  potatoes  will  no  longer  be  considered 
poisonous,  nor  in  any  degree  dangerous  when  the  decayed  portions  are  re- 
moved. Anxious  to  know  whether  it  was  possible  to  save  the  sound  por- 
tions of  the  tubers  for  use,  I collected  lOOlbs,  of  such  as  were  partially 
affected,  from  which  I had  the  unsound  portions  completely  removed. 
After  this  operation  there  remained  731bs.  of  sound  pieces,  which  I find  as 
good  to  use  as  the  finest  of  those  exposed  for  sale.  Hence,  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  potatoes  that  are  thrown  away  may  be  turned  to  good 
account;  and  I shall  be  happy  if  my  experiments  and  observations  tend  to 
preserve  a considerable  portion  of  aliment,  so  precious,  for  the  poor,  and 
of  which  they  are  in  danger  of  being  deprived  by  fatal  prejudices. — M.  J. 
Bonjean,  Chambery.” 

Dr.  Playfair  and  Professor  Lindley  have,  at  the  request  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  proceeded  to  Ireland,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  at  an  investigation 
into  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  murrain  in  that  country. 


VARIETIES. 


During  the  late  season  450,000  persons  bathed  in  Ilyde-park,  with  only 
one  fatal  accident. 

The  large  number  of  2,575  journeymen  and  331  masters,  have  attached 
their  names  to  the  memorial  for  the  abolition  of  night-work. — Nottingham 
Review. 

The  Oregon  territory  derives  its  name  from  oregana,  a Spanish  word 
for  wild  marjoram  (the  origanum  vulgare  of  Linmeus),  which  grows  abun- 
dantly on  the  western  coasts  of  the  American  continent. 

Railways  made  of  wood  were  first  used  in  Northumberland  about  the 
year  1633,  and  made  of  iron  at  Whitehaven,  in  1738.  The  first  iron  rail- 
road was  laid  down  at  Coalbrook-dale,  in  1786.  Steam  power,  to  convey 
coals  on  a railway,  was  first  employed  by  Blenkinsop,  at  Ilunslet,  near 
Leeds,  and  afterwards  on  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  Railway. 

There  is  a tombstone  in  Darlington  church-'yard  which  records  the 
deaths  of  three  brothers  and  one  sister,  whose  united  ages  amount  to  350 
years — respectively  88,  88,  89  and  85. 

Mrs.  Johnson,  widow  of  the  late  Mr.  James  Johnson,  who  resides  with 
her  grandson,  Mr.  James  Blagrave,  tenant  on  the  Castlemaine  estate,  in 
Kilkenny  west,  although  in  her  hundred- and-second  year,  has,  the  entire  of 
this  harvest,  bound  and  tied  the  corn  after  two  reapers,  competing  with  the 
servant-maid  whose  ridge  would  be  done  first  and  best.  She  has  also 
carded  and  spun  two  stone  of  wool,  to  be  manufactured  into  clothes  for 
her  great-grandchildren;  and  she  has  not  only  spun  the  wool  for,  but  also 
knit  aR  the  stockings  she  and  they  wear 5 and  almost  every  Snnday  wal;  '■ 


to  “ the  church  that  tops  the  neighbouring  hill,”  immortalized  by  Gold- 
smith.— Westmeath  Guaidian. 

Machinery  and  Manufactures. — According  to  the  last  returns 
400,000,000  yards  of  English  cloth  are  annually  exported,  and  401,000,000 
yards  are  annually  consumed  at  home.  Twenty  years  after  Mr.  Arkwright 
commenced  spinning  by  machinery,  the  price  of  a particular  sort  of  cloth 
was  38s.  a yard,  which  is  now  sold  for  3s.  and  4s.  a yard. 

Salaries  of  the  Judges. — It  appears  by  a parliamentary  paper,  that 
the  salaries  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  amount  to  £33,000; 
of  those  of  the  Queen’s  Bench,  to  £28,000,  and  a similar  sum  for  the  Judges 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  whilst  the  salaries  of  the  Barons  of  the 
Exchequer  are  £27,000.  The  highest  salary  is  that  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, who  has  £10,000.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Queen’s 
Bench,  has  the  next  iu  amount,  £8,000,  which  is  the  sum  paid  to  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas;  and  the  Chief  Baron  of  the  Ex- 
chequer has  £7,000.  The  salaries  of  the  Judges  of  the  four  Courts  amount 
together  to  £123,577  a year. 

Fat,  Fair,  and  Fifteen. — The  young  Queen  of  Spain  is  thus  un- 
courteously  described  by  a recent  traveller,  who  says  he  prefers  truth  to 
flattery.  She  has  an  “ immense”  arm,  a “ redundant”  bust,  and  ankles 
“solid  enough  to  support  the  golden  tower  of  Seville.”  She  “waddles” 
from  “ excessive  corpulency;”  and  perspires  from  “ the  fatigue  of  carrying 
so  much  gelatine.”  At  dinner  she  swallows  “ soup,  an  entite  roast  fowl,  fish, 
pastry,  sweetmeats,  and  preserves,”  her  passion  for  “ sweets”  being  pre- 
posterous. Her  education  having  been  neglected,  her  ignorance  is  as 
dense  as  her  person. 

What  is  Scrip? — Where  it  is  proposed  to  form  a railway  company,  and 
scrip  are  issued  between  the  time  of  announcement  and  that  of  obtaining 
the  Act  of  Parliament,  they  are  not  shares,  because,  until  the  requisite 
statute  has  been  procured,  the  company  are  not  established.  The  “ scrip” 
are  merely  instruments  which  will  entitle  the  persons  who  have  executed 
the  “subscription  contract,”  at  the  time  of  obtaining  them,  to  have  “ shares” 
given  to  them  by  the  company  after  the  act  has  been  procured.  But  they 
convey  no  property  by  assignment.  In  practice,  however,  they  are  com- 
monly bought  and  sold,  quite  irrespective  of  this  state  of  the  law.  But 
the  act  alone,  constitutes  shares,  and  makes  them  transferable. — Wands- 
worth’s Law  of  Railways. 


THE  SOLDIER’S  ORPHAN. 


Mother  ! where  is  my  father  gone, 

And  why  are  you  so  sad  ? 

Your  cheek  is  pale,  your  eyes  are  dim, 
You  never  now  are  glad. 

Not  long  ago  you  loved  to  play 
Upon  the  green  with  me — 

You  laugh’d  and  sang  all  day ; but  now 
A smile  I seldom  see. 

And  in  the  morning,  when  I wake, 

And  think  to  meet  a smile, 

I only  see  a tearful  cheek, 

And  turn  to  weep  awhile. 


And  when,  last  night,  I chanced  to  wake, 
You  kiss’d  me,  and  you  pray’d — 

“ Help  of  the  fatherless,  protect 
My  orphan  boy  ! ’’you  said. 

E’en  now  your  tears  are  falling  fast ; 

And  while  you  closely  press 
Me  to  your  bosom,  still  you  weep, 

And  call  me  fatherless. 

I wish  they’d  bring  my  father  back  — 
Those  soldiers  stern  and  wild— 

Then  would  my  mother  smile  again 
Upon  her  darling  child.  Isabelle. 


LITERATURE  AND  ART. 


ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  LAW  OF  KINDNESS.  By  the  Rev, 
G.  W.  Montgomery.  Second  edition,  with  additions,  and  a Supple- 
ment, by  John  Washbourn.  Wiley  & Putnam.  1845. 

We  noticed  in  strong  terms  of  commendation  the  first  edition  of  this  lit- 
tle work.  It  is  highly  entertaining  and  instructive,  particularly  well 
adapted  for  all  in  authority,  from  the  Queen  on  the  throne  to  the  humblest 
father  or  mother  of  a family.  It  treats  of  the  power  of  kindness — its  dis- 
arming force — its  persuasive  influence  in  governing  the  unruly,  in  teach- 
ing the  ignorant,  in  reclaiming  the  immoral;  and  it  enforces  its  lessons  with 
a great  variety  of  illustrative  anecdotes,  which  makes  the  book  so  far  from 
being  dry,  philosophical  or  sermonical,  that  it  is  even  lit  to  lie  side  by 
side  with  Sbakspeare  and  the  last  new  opera  or  novel,  on  a drawing-room 
table,  not  for  any  particular  intellectual  talent  which  it  displays,  but  for 
the  excellent  moral  spirit  which  it  breathes,  without  seeming  to  dictate. 

JOUSSE’S  PIANO-EORTE  PRECEPTOR.  Revised  and  modernized  by 
Henry  West,  Royal  Academician  of  Music.  Davidson,  Water-street, 
New  Bridge-street. 

Young  ladies  will  find  this  a very  useful  assistant  in  their  musical  studies- 
It  enters  minutely  into  all  the  elementary  particulars  of  their  favourite  art 
— not  limiting  the  instruction  to  the  use  of  the  instrument  alone,  but  treat- 
ing also  at  large  upon  music  in  general,  as  well  as  fingering  in  particular, 
accompanied  with  numerous  lessons.  It  is,  from  its  simplicity,  well  adapted 
for  beginners;  and  even  those  who  have  got  through  their  lessoDs  (we 
congratulate  them!)  may  find  in  this  a useful  memento  for  a treacherous 
memory. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Ladies'  Medical  Friend.  By  W.  II.  Kittoe,  M.D. — Sherwood  & Co. 
77,-  JVew  Cure  for  Consumption  and  Asthma.  By  W.  II.  Kittoe,  M.D. 
Skin,  By  Erasmus  Wilson,  F.R.S,— Churchill, 


AND  AMUSEMENT  FOR  THE  MILLION 
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Riddle. — Anana,  or  Pine  Apple. — Baffin. — Me  Nicol. — Coke. — R.  de  B. — Rainger. — 
Reppendune. — Jar. — Padfield. — Mathwin. — Scholasticus. — J.  G.  — Milo. — Adcock. — 
Rainger. — Rothery. 

Charade. — Matrimony. — Guile  ford . — II.  A. — Long. — Cantab. — Wickenden. — Ballin. — 
Beta. — R.  G.  W. — Rambler. — Brighton. — Whinney.—  Brecknell.—  James. — Styk. — 
Bouverie. — Geoffrey. — II.  F.  H. — Fancy. — Kemp. — Jenkins. — J.  P.  M. — Clown. — !).  S. 
— W.  S.— Me  Nicol. — Stratford. — Luckley. — Cosway. — Charles. — Dawson. — Coke. — 
Martucci. — Griffiths. — Hobbs. — Glasgow. — Wilkinson  — Eland. — Reppendune. — J.  G.  G. 
— J.  W.  J. — Ratt. — Dye. — Hammelech. — Davison. — Thomas. — Roseberry. — Newland. — 
Griffiths. — Walter  R. — W.  B.: — Hill. — Nailsworth. — Jar. — Moore. — Matmeg. — Londa. — 
Nabob.— Discipulus. — Padfield. — Mathwin. — Neale. — Parsons. — Frangais. — Stalbam. — 
Vespucci.— Yankee  — Smith. — Facialis. — Fiorendo. — Sebsn. — Wetherell. — Dorman. — 
Carolo. — Scholasticus, — Sarum. — Walter  Tam. — Carlisle. — Worth. — Tedesco. — J.  G. — 
R.  W.  P. — Blaker. — Milo. — Wainwright. — Rainger. — Darracott.- — X.  Y.  C. — Venator. — 
Extoniensis.— Chamberlain. — Charnock. — H.  M. — Gulielmus. — Lightbown. — Corke. — 
Rothery. 

Towns  in  England. — 1.  Maryporl.  2.  Milnethorpe.  3.  Barnstaple.  4.  Amble. side. 
5.  Leominster.  6.  Yarmouth.  7.  Morpeth  8.  Winehelsea.  9.  Maidstone.  10.  Melton 
Mowbray. — Gulleford,  8 — Long,  10. — Cantab,  1. — Wickenden,  10. — B.  J.  W.,  10. — 
Whinney,  8. — Brecknell,  7. — James,  10.— Styk. — Geoffrey,  10. — Fancy,  2.— Kemp,  8. — 
W.  S.,  10. — Clown,  8.— Me  Nicol,  10. — Stratford,  9.— Luckley,  9. — Cosway,  10. — Charles, 
8.— Coke,  10.— Martucci,  10.— Francis,  3. — Griffiths,  9.-  Hobbs,  8.— Glasgow,  7. — Hyde, 
10. — Wilkinson,  8. — R.  de  B.,  10. — Hemingway,  6. — Maudsley,  7. — Eland,  4. — Mary 
Anne,  8. — Reppendune,  10.— J.  W.  T.,  10. — Ratt,  9. — Dye,  8. — Hammelech,  10. — Eliza, 
10.— Davison,  10. — Thomas,  7. — Roseberry,  9. — T.  G.  H , 10. — Newland,  9. — Griffiths,  9. 
Walter  R. — Hill,  9. — Nailsworth,  10. — Jar,  9. — Moore.— Matmeg,  10. — Nabob,  10. — Neal, 
3. — Discipulus,  8. — Padfield,  10. — Mathwin,  10. — Parsons,  3. — Stalbam,  10.— Vespucci, 
10. — Yankee,  10. — Smith,  6. — Ftecialis,  9. — Sebon,  10.  vWetherell,  10. — Dorman,  10.— 
Carolo,  7. — P.  G.  G.,  10. — Scholasticus,  10.— Chandler,  9. — Bonhill,  10. — Mager,  9. — 
Walter  Tam,  10. — Carlisle,  10. — Worth,  9. — G.  F.  R.,  10. — Tedesco,  10. — J.  G.,  9. — 
R.  W.  P.,  10. — Blaker,  8. — Milo,  10. — Adcock,  8. — Wainwright.— Rainger,  10. — H.M.,9. 
Darracott,  10. — X.  Y.  C.,  9. — Mordecastelli,  10. — J.  G.,  6. — Gulielmus,  10.— Corke,  10. 
— Rothery,  10. 

Basket  of  Fruit. — Orange,  Grape,  Pear,  Apricot,  Nectarine,  Peach  (Perch),  Plum, 
Currant,  Melon,  Cherry , Gooseberry,  Pig. — Gulleford,  9. — Cantab,  7. — Wickenden,  12. 
— Ballin,  12. — R.  G.  W.,  10. — Rambler,  10. — Whinney,  12. — Brecknell,  5.— Styk,  II. — 
Bouverie,  9 — Geoffrey,  11. — H.  F.  H.,  12. — Fancy,  11. — Jenkins,  4. — Kemp,  9. — Clown, 
7. — Me  Nicol,  II. — Luckley,  10  — Charles,  11. — Dawson,  3. — Coke,  10 — Martucci,  11. — 
Hobbs,  12. — Glasgow,  7. — Wilkinson,  11. — R.  de  B.,  12. — Hemingway,  8. — T.  G.  H.,  12. 
— Eland,  4. — Mary  Anne,  4. — Reppendune,  12. — J.  W.  T.,  5. — Ratt,  12. — Dye,  11. — 
Hammelech,  12. — Thomas,  11. — Roseberry,  3.- — Newland,  10. — Jar,  10. — Moore,  12. — 
Nabob,  7. — Discipulus,  10. — Padfield,  11. — Mathwin,  12. — Neal,  9.— Parsons,  11. — Sebon, 
7. — Frangais,  8. — Stalbam  12. — Vespucci,  l'X. — Yankee,  12. — Smith,  10. — Faecialis,  12. — 
Fiorendo,  5. — Dorman,  12. — Carolo,  10. — P.  G.  G.,  8. — Scholasticus,  12. — Chandler,  11. 
Mager,  12. — Walter  Tam,  12. — Carlisle,  12. — Worth,  11. — G.  F.  R.,  12. — Tedesco,  12.— 
J.  G.,  11. — R.  W.  P.,  12. — Blaker,  8. — Milo,  12. — Adcock,  7. — Wainwright,  12. — Corke, 
5. — Darracott,  12. — Venator,  6. — J.  G.,  7. — H.  M.,  10. — Gulielmus,  12. — Griffiths,  11. — 
Walter  R.,  10. — Abigail,  9. — Nailsworth,  12. — Long,  12. 

Arithmetical  Charade.—  Cl VTL  MOOD.  — Long. — Wickenden  — Charles. — Hill. — 
Nailsworth. — Padfield. — Parsons. — Godwin. — P.  G.  G. — Walter  Tam. — Wainwright. — 
H.  M. — Sebon. 

Arithmetical  Questions.— 96  Unknown  Number  ; 52  the  Age.— Long. — Cantab. — 
Wickenden. — Beta. — Styk. — Geoffrey. — Kemp  — D.  S. — Jackson. — W.  S. — Me  Nicol, — 
Charles. — Dawson. — Martucci. — Hobbs. — J.  M.  H. — Wilkinson. — Hemingway. — Hill. — 
Function. — Reppendune.— Davison. — Royds. — Factory  Boy. — X.  X.  X. — Blackburn. — 
Nailsworth. — Jar. — Moore.— Matmeg. — Nabob. — Padfield. — Elcanrab. — Parsons.— J.  G. 
Godwin.— Fiorendo. — Blackett.— Wetherell. — P.  G.  G.— Scholasticus. — Mager. — Hayne. 
Walter  Tam. — Woodlock. — Carlisle.—  R.  W.  P. — Adcock.— Green. — Nelmes. — H.  M. — 
Wainwright. — Mordecastelli. — Chamberlain.— Charnock. — Gulielmus.— Rothery. 

2.  3 Peet  6 Inches. — Whinney. — Styk. — W.  S. — Charles. — Dawson. — Hemingway. — 
Function. — Reppendune. — Davison. — Royds. — Factory  Boy.— Hill. — X.  X.  X. — Jar. — 
Nailsworth. — Moore. — Padfield. — Elcanrab. — Fiorendo. — Blackett. — P.  G.  G. — Green. 
— Scholasticus. — Woodlock. — Hall. — R.  W.  P. — Dhu. — Nelmes. — Wainwright.— J.  G. — 
Extoniensis. — Mordecastelli.— Charnock, — H.  M.— Gulielmus. 

3.  247j|  Feet,  nearly. — Styk.— Jackson. — W.  S. — Charles. — Dawson. — Hemingway.— 
Reppendune. — Royds.— Factory  Boy. — Blackburn. — Nailsworth. — Jar. — Moore. — Dhu. 
Padfield. — P.  G.  G. — Mager — Worth. — R.  W.  P. — Green.— Nelmes. — Charnock. — 
G ulielm  us.— Rothery . 

4.  1024  and  4. — Cantab. — Beta. — Whinney. — Styk. — Clown. — Jackson. — W.  S.— H.M. 
— Hobbs. — Hemingway. — Function. — Davison.— Royds. — Factory  Boy. — X.  X.  X. — Jar. 
Nailsworth. — Moore. — Matmeg. — Padfield. — Elcanrab.— Godwin.— Fiorendo. — Dorman. 
— P.  G.  G. — Scholasticus.— Mager.— Walter  Tam. — Woodlock.— R.  W.  P.— Dhu. — 
Nelmes. — Wainwright. — Charnock. — Gulielmus. 

Paradox. — The  island  of  Guernsey,  in  the  English  Channel,  is  distant  from  France  26 
miles,  from  England  52;  and  the  distance  between  England  and  France  at  the  Straits  of 
Dover  is  21  only. — Whinney. — Geoffrey.— W.  S.—  Griffiths. — Hyde. — Hill. — Moore. — - 
Padfield. — P.  G.  G. — Wainwright. — Rainger. — Rothery. — Scholasticus. 

Erratum. — Padfield  has  corrected  a mistake  in  page  383,  Arithmetical  Question  3 : — 
For  10  : 36  : : 12^  : 241,  read  12^  : 36  : : 10 : 284.  It  was  inverted  proportion,  with  a typo- 
graphical error.  J 

Solutions  too  late  to  appear  in  their  proper  place.— H.  F.  C.  (neither). — Toby. — Adrian. 
Elcanrab’s  reasoning  is  very  correct ; but  we  think  it  unnecessary  to  prolong  the  dis- 
cussion, which  treats  rather  of  terms  than  of  positive  things. 


Riddle. — What  is  the  English  word  having  but  four  letters,  three  of 
which  are  the  same 't 


ENIGMA. 


I have  two  bodies  to  your  view  display’d — 

Both  of  one  substance,  regularly  made; 

Alike  in  form,  with  one  food  only  fed; 

Nor  is  that  food  either  meat  or  bread. 

When  once  united,  they  are  both  supplied 
With  food  wrhich  lasts  until  they  are  destroy’d. 
When  one  has  much  the  other’s  share  is  small; 
Sometimes  have  both  alike — alternate,  noneat  all — 
Like  govern’d  states,  feel  many  ups  and  downs; 

But  mostly  stand  unmoved  when  midnight  frowns. 
Like  titsp’rate  thieves,  their  bodies  are  confined; 

No  pain  they  feel;  for  lo!  they  have  no  mind. 


I oft  tell  lies  (altho’  I have  no  tongue); 

The  fault’s  not  mine  whenever  I am  wrong. 

What  I do  tell  should  be  by  all  much  prized ; 

Instead  of  that,  by  most  it  is  despised. 

Whene’er  I’m  moved  by  your  superior  power. 

Thousands  unnumber’d  fall  within  an  hour.  E.  N.  R. 

Charade. — I am  composed  of  nine  letters.  My  3,  5,  1,6,  9,  8 is  a 
boy’s  name;  my  1,  6,  8,  9 is  an  animal;  my  7,  2,  6,  1 is  a musical  instru- 
ment; my  3,  5,  7 is  to  be  sorrowful;  my  1,  6,  2,  7,  9,  2,  9,  2 is  a shedder 
of  blood;  my  9,  5,  2 is  part  of  the  head;  my  9,  9,  8 is  a fish;  my  8,  9,  5, 
7 is  a metal;  my  5,  8,  9 is  a liquor;  my  1,5,  7 is  to  be  insane;  my  5,  8, 
5,  2,  1 is  to  terrify;  my  7,  2,  9,  3,  3 is  worn  by  ladies;  my  1,  5,  6,  7 is  a 
girl’s  name;  and  my  whole  is  a celebrated  lady’s  name  of  the  present 
time.  S.  F. 

ANAGRAMS. — BIRDS. 


1.  Low  laws. 

2.  A glee. 

3.  Rich  sot. 

TOWNS  IN  SUSSEX  ENIGMATL 


4.  Tin  arm. 

5.  No  rib. 

C.  Any  car.  R.  F. 

ALLY  EXPRESSED. 


1.  A domestic  fowl,  and  an  enclosure. 

2.  A swamp,  aud  three-fifths  of  a cardinal  point. 

3.  A combat. 

4.  Female  animals,  and  an  enclosed  piece  of  ground. 

5.  An  ocean,  and  a passage  through  water. 

6.  A grain. 

7.  A shining  substance,  and  two-thirds  of  a number. 

8.  A vegetable. 

9.  Fresh,  aud  a place  of  shelter.  O.  K.  R. 

Arithmetical  Puzzle. — I went  into  a field  whei’e  there  were  a hun- 
dred bullocks;  and  each  of  them  had  four  legs,  and  two  eyes.  On  each  of 
the  bullocks’  backs  w-ere  four  flies;  and  each  of  them  had  four  legs,  and 
two  eyes.  How  many  bullocks,  flies,  legs,  and  eyes  were  there  in  that 
field?  Novice. 


ARITHMETICAL  QUESTIONS. 


1.  A,  B,  and  C will  trench  a field  in  12  days;  B,  C,  and  D in  14;  C,  D, 

and  A in  15;  and  D,  A,  and  B in  18.  In  what  time  will  it  be  done  by  all 
of  them  together,  and  by  each  of  them  singly?  E.  G. 

2.  A gentleman  having  six  sons  was  asked  the  age  of  each  of  them.  He 

said,  that  the  difference  of  the  squares  of  the  ages  of  the  eldest  and  second 
was  just  100;  and  the  difference  of  the  squares  of  the  ages  of  the  third  and 
fifth  was  100;  and  the  difference  of  the  squares  of  the  fourth  and  sixth  wras 
100.  Required  the  age  of  each?  P.  G.  G. 

3.  The  dimensions  of  a hay-stack  are  as  follows,  viz. : — 


Feet. 

Length  of  1st  section  124.8763  and  breadth, 

Feet. 

99.7124 

„ 2nd  „ 

128.7345 

5J 

102.6632 

„ 3rd  „ 

132.4112 

?) 

105.7451 

„ 4th  „ 

137.7349 

108  7631 

„ 5th  „ 

130.8767 

„ 

104.3271 

„ 6th  „ 

122.5321 

5> 

101.8754 

„ 7 th  „ 

116.9799 

„ 

98.8796 

„ 8th  „ 

112.9356 

>5 

95.3743 

„ 9 th  „ 

107.7325 

JJ 

92.8764 

The  length  of  the  triangular  part  at  the  top  is  104.7682  feet;  the 
breadth  of  the  end,  78.6452  feet;  and  slant  height,  48.7346  feet;  and  the 
perpendicular  between  each  section,  12.7548  feet.  Required  its  contents  in 
cubic  yards,  true  to  12  places  of  decimals;  and  its  value,  at  £7  13s.  4~d.  per 
ton,  the  weight  of  a piece  cut  out  of  the  stack  in  the  middle  being  6 tons 
17  cwt.  3 qrs.  15  lbs.;  and  the  depth  of  the  hole  (which  is  in  the  lorm  of 
a cylinder)  from  which  it  is  taken  51.7356  feet;  and  the  diameter  of  its 
base  8.3567  feet?  J-  M.  S. 


4.  There  is  a triangular  garden  the  length  of  whose  sides  are  200,  198, 
and  178  yards.  Now,  there  is  a dial  so  placed  in  the  garden,  that  if  walks 
be  made  from  each  of  the  three  angles  to  the  dial,  they  will  exactly  divide 
the  said  garden  into  three  equal  parts.  Required  the  length  of  each  walk? 

R.  B. 

Question. — Which  two  chapters  in  the  Old  Testament  are  alike? 

Technical  Toast. — Benjamin  Franklin,  the  * of  his  profession,  the 
type  of  honesty,  the  ! of  all; — and  although  the  iggr  of  death  put  a . to  his 
existence,  every  § of  his  life  is  without  a ||. 


HggjT  Answers  to  the  preceding  Questions  should  reach  us  either  before  or  by 
the  post  which  arrives  in  London  on  Friday  morning,  the  14  th  oj  JSovember, 


How  to  Write  a Love-letter. — A true  and  original  receipt  for  com- 
posing a modem  love-letter: — Take  five  thousand  protestations,  halt  as 
many  vows,  three  thousand  fibs,  fifty  pounds’  weight  of  deceit,  an  equal 
quantity  of  nonsense,  and  treble  the  whole  of  flattery  : mix  all  these  in- 
gredients up  together,  and  add  thereto  halt  a scruple  ol  sincerity,  sweeten- 
ing it  often  with  the  words — angel,  goddess,  charmer,  honey,  and  the  like. 
When  it  is  sweetened  to  your  taste,  take  as  much  of  it  at  a time  as  you 
think  proper  ; fold  it  up  in  gilt  paper  ; seal  it  with  the  impression  of  a 
flaming  heart  full  of  wounds  ; let  it  be  carefully  delivered,  and  it  is  irre- 
sistible.” 
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FAMILY  HERALD 


RANDOM  READINGS. 

“What  a scandalous  aggrawation!”  as  the'gentleman  said  ven  he  looked 
in  the  microscope. 

What  Queen’s  name  would  you  use  to  a man  if  you  were  anxious  to  suc- 
ceed him  in  office? — Dido.  (Die — do!) 

“What  can  be  the  meaning  of  ‘ playing  up  mag’s  diversion?’”  asked  some 
one  of  somebody  else.  Somebody  else  answered,  and  correctly,  we  think, 

“ Getting  as  much  fun  as  you  can  out  of  a brown." 

“ Pomp,  why  am  de  sun  like  a loaf  ob  bread?”  “Cause  he  am  round, 
eh,  Cuff?”  “No!  You  gub  it  up?”  “Yes,  I ain’t  done  nuffin  else.” 
“ Well,  den,  ’cause  it  rises  in  the  yeast  (east.)” 

A certain  Irishman  making  love  to  a lady  of  great  fortune,  told  her,  “ he 
could  not  sleep  for  dreaming  of  her.” 

A proctor  at  Magdalen  College  asked  a commoner  why  his  old  stockings 
were  like  dead  men,  and  on  his  “ giving  it  up,”  answered,  “ Because  they 
are  men-ded.” 

An  American  Presbyterian  preacher  described  the  speed  of  an  electric 
telegraph  by  saying,  “ it  was  a flash  of  lightning  with  a pair  of  spurs  clapt 
into  it.” 

An  Irish  gentleman  the  other  day,  in  the  excess  of  connubial  affection, 
exclaimed,  “ Heaven  forbid,  my  dear,  that  I should  ever  live  to  see  you  a 
widow ! ” 

A young  fop,  about  starting  down  to  Rotterdam,  proposed  to  purchase 
a life-preserver.  “ Oh,  you’ll  not  want  it,”  suggested  the  clerk — “ bags  of 
wind  won’t  sink.” 

Lord  A,  who  had  married  three  wives,  who  were  all  his  servants,  a beg- 
gar-woman meeting  him  one  day  in  the  street,  made  him  a very  low  cour- 
tesy, “ Ah,  bless  your  Lordship,”  said  she,  “ and  send  you  a long  life ; if 
you  do  but  live  long  enough,  we  shall  all  be  ladies  in  time.” 

A sailor  being  summoned  to  give  his  testimony  before  a court,  was  ques- 
tioned by  the  judge  as  to  his  religious  creed.  “ Are  you  an  Episcopalian?” 
“ No,  Sir.”  “A  Catholic?”  “No,  Sir.”  “A  Methodist?”  “No,  Sir.” 
“ What  are  you  then?”  “ I am  captain  of  the  foretop,  Sir.” 

A person  of  quality  coming  into  a church,  at  the  place  where  several  of 
his  ancestors  were  buried,  after  he  had-said  much  in  their  commendation, 
and  praised  them  for  worthy  men,  “ Well,”  said  he,  “ I am  resolved,  if  I 
live,  to  be  buried  as  near  them  as  possible.” 

An  old  superstitious  Roman,  who  had  his  buskins  rat-eaten,  consulted 
Cato  in  a grave  manner,  and  asked  what  such  an  accident  might  portend. 
Cato  bid  him  set  his  mind  at  rest,  for  there  would  come  no  mischief  from 
it.  “But,”  said  the  philosopher,  “if  your  buskins  had  eaten  the  rats,  it 
might  have  been  dangerous.” 

A poor  miser,  arriving  on  the  banks  of  the  Styx,  swam  across,  and 
cheated  Charon,  the  ferryman,  of  his  penny.  He  was  sentenced,  as  a pun- 
ishment, to  return  to  the  world,  that  he  might  behold  his  spendthrift  heirs 
squandering  his  money! 

An  arch  boy  having  taken  notice  of  his  schoolmaster’s  often  reading  a 
chapter  in  the  Corinthians,  wherein  is  this  sentence,  “ We  shall  all  be 
changed  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,”  privately  erased  the  letter  c in  the 
word  changed.  The  next  time  his  master  read  it,  “ We  shall  all  be  hanged 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.” 

A poor  fellow,  who  was  being  carried  to  execution,  had  a reprieve  just 
as  he  came  to  the  gallows,  and  was  carried  back  by  a sheriff’s  officer,  who 
told  him  he  was  a happy  fellow,  and  asked  him  if  he  knew  nothing  of 
the  reprieve  beforehand?  “No,”  replied  the  fellow,  “nor  thought  any 
more  of  it  than  I did  of  my  dying  day.” 

A maiden  lady,  not  remarkable  for  either  youth,  beauty,  or  good  temper, 
came  for  advice  to  Mr.  Arnold,  as  to  how  she  could  get  rid  of  a trouble- 
same  suitor,  “ Oh,  marry,  marry  him,”  was  the  advice.  “ Nay,  I had  rather 
see  him  hanged  first.”  “ No,  madam,  marry  him,  as  I said  to  you,  and  I’ll 
assure  you  he  will  not  be  long  before  he  hangs  himself.” 

There  was  a man  who  sat  up  two  night3  and  a day,  looking  on  the  game 
of  double  dummy  at  whist.  When  one  of  the  players  happened  to  observe 
that  he  must  be  a great  amateur  of  the  game,  he  answered  that  he  did  not 
know  one  card  from  another.  “ And  what  in  the  world  have  you  been 
looking  on  at  our  game  for  two  nights  and  a day?”  asked  the  astonished 
player.  “ Oh,”  said  he,  “ I have  nothing  to  go  home  to  but  my  wife.” 

It  hi  the  custom,  as  we  learn  from  an  esteemed  friend,  in  all  parts  of 
Scotland  to  send  invitations,  when  a death  occurs  in  a family,  to  all  the 
neighbours  to  attend  the  funeral.  On  one  occasion,  a neighbour  was  omitted 
by  the  bereaved  family  in  the  usual  invitations,  a feud  having  arisen  be- 
tween them.  On  the  day  of  the  funeral,  while  the  people  were  assembling, 
the  slighted  “ auld  wife”  stood  in  her  door,  and  watched  the  gathering.  At 
length,  unable  to  bear  up  under  her  resentment  any  longer,  she  exclaimed 
“ Aweel!  aweel!  we’ll  ha’e  a corpse  o’  our  ain  in  our  ain  house  some  day! 
— see  then  who’ll  be  invited!” 

A recent  American  paper  states  that  a briefless  barrister  ought  never 
to  be  blamed.  We  decidedly  agree  with  the  writer,  and  put  our  reasons 
for  so  doing  into  rhyme: — 

Blame  not  the  briefless  barrister — because 
’Ti$  hard  to  blame  a man  without  a cause , 


Iff  you  want  fresh  eggs,  always  get  those  with  chickens  in  them — since  it 
is  a law  in  nature  that  everything  young  is  fresh. 

Coming  Events,  &c. — As  many  as  seventeen  thousand  newspapers  have 
been  found  in  the  General  Post  Office  with  their  covers  burst.  The  reason 
of  the  newspapers  bursting  is  accounted  for,  by  the  fact  that  they  contain 
so  many  railway  bubbles. — Punch. 

Who  Doubts  it  ?— The  great  difficulty,  in  cases  of  collision,  seems  to 
be  to  stop  a train  suddenly ; and,  for  this  purpose,  a brake,  as  it  is 
called,  sufficiently  strong,  has  not  yet  been  invented.  The  chances  are, 
however,  that,  before  the  end  of  next  session,  the  greater  number  of  the 
present  railways  will  have  found  out  the  secret  of  some  tremendous  break, 
by  which  their  further  progress  will  be  stopped  immediately. — Punch. 

Piling  up  Jokes. — Speaking  of  wags— what  is  more  waggish  than  a 
dog’s  tail  when  he  is  pleased?  Speaking  of  tails— we  always  like  those 
that  end  well.  Hogg’s,  for  instance.  Speaking  of  hogs — we  saw  one  of  these 
animals  the  other  day  lying  in  the  gntter,  and  in  the  opposite  one  a well- 
dressed  man;  the  first  had  a ring  in  his  nose,  the  latter  had  a ring  on  his 
finger.  The  man  was  drunk,  the  hog  was  sober.  “ A hog  is  known  by  the 
company  he  keeps,”  thought  we;  so  thought  Mr.  Porker,  and  off  he  went. 
Speaking  of  going  off,  puts  us  in  mind  of  a gun  we  once  owned.  It  went 
off  one  night,  and  we  haven’t  seen  it  since.  And  speaking  of  guns 
reminds  us  of  the  “obsolete  idea.”  We  had  one — a gun;  not  the 
obsolete  idea — and  it  bust. — P.cayune. 

Genuine  Eloquence. — One  man,  whom  I saw  sitting  on  the  ground, 
leaning  his  back  against  the  wall,  attracted  my  attention  by  a degree  of 
squalor  in  his  appearance,  which  I had  rarely  before  observed  even  in 
Ireland.  His  clothes  were  ragged  to  indecency — a very  common  circum- 
stance, however,  with  the  males— and  his  face  was  pale  and  sickly.  He 
did  not  address  me,  and  I passed  by;  but  having  gone  a few  paces,  my 
heart  smote  me,  and  I turned  back.  “ If  you  are  in  want,”  said  I,  with 
some  degree  of  peevishness,  “ why  do  you  not  beg?”  “ Sure,  it  is  begging 
I am,”  was  the  reply.  “ You  did  not  utter  a word.”  “ No!  is  it  joking 
you  are  with  me,  sir?  Look  there!”  holding  up  the  tattered  remnant  of 
what  had  once  been  a coat:  “ Do  you  see  how  the  skin  is  speaking  through 
the  holes  of  my  trousers?  and  the  bones  crying  out  through  my  skin? 
Look  at  my  sunken  cheeks,  and  the  famine  that’s  staring  in  my  eyes! 
Man  alive!  isn’t  it  begging  I am,  with  a hundred  tongues?” — Leitch 
Ritchie’s  Ireland. 


MYSTERIES  AND  MORALITIES 

MADE  REASONABLE  AND  SEASONABLE. 


Pleasant  is  the  crackling  of  the  genial  Wallsend,  blythe  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  jocund  walnut,  and  suggestive  of  amicable  chat  is  the  process 
of  denuding  its  amber  skin;  but,  alas,  without  the  goblet  of  aged  Port,  how 
much  of  the  felicity  of  this  life  has  yet  to  come! 

A tumbler  of  punch  is  the  shoeing  horn  of  conversation,  which  helps  it 
up  when  it  gets  down  at  heel.  A punster  is  but  a cobbler  that  patcheth  it 
up  when  it  gets  worn  into  holes. 

Laughter,  like  the  fountains  in  Trafalgar-square,  will  not  always  flow. 
Tears  are  as  the  even  ing  dew,  which  will  fall  most  plenteously  after  a fine 
day;  thus  in  sadness  we— he- hem!  never  mind  the  rest.  - 

He  who  has  not  heard  the  melody  of  “ mussels  ” cried  in  an  autumnal 
eve  along  a quiet  street  in  the  suburbs,  has  been  deaf  to  one  of  the  sweetest 
sounds  in  nature.  It  is  suggestive  of  the  green  waves  dashing  along  a 
shingle  beach  by  moonlight,  and  anything  else  you  may  please  to 
imagine. 

When  the  dark  sky  gathers  round  from  the  horizon  to  the  zenith,  and 
the  huge  drops  of  rain,  plashing  down  on  the  slanting  roofs,  mark  the  advent 
of  the  coming  storm,  who  has  not  observed  the  boldest  among  men  elevate 
and  expand  his  umbrella,  if  he  had  one,  and  resort  to  the  defence  of  another 
button.  Such  is  life. 

As  the  sound  of  “ Hot  codlings  !”  is  to  the  restless  urchin  in  the  sixpenny 
gallery,  so  is  the  voice  of  love  when  the  young  lips  breathe  the  first  fond 
vows  of  affection's  offering. 

What  is  the  world  but  an  omnibus?  Fortune,  the  conductor,  heedless  of 
our  wishes,  sets  us  down  only  where  he  likes,  and  often,  after  we  have  been 
jostled  and  squeezed  the  whole  way,  we  find  out  too  late  that  we  have 
been  “ full  inside  ” during  the  entire  distance.  He  who  has  never  thought 
of  this  before,  will  now  think  of  it  for  the  first  time.  — .De  Miller, 


MEDITATION. 

As  I walk’d  by  myself,  I said  to  myself, 

And  myself  said  again  to  me, 

Look  to  thyself,  take  care  of  thyself, 

For  nobody  cares  for  thee! 

Then  I said  to  myself  and  then  answer’d  myself 
With  the  self-same  repartee, 

Look  to  thyself,  or  look  not  to  thyself, 

’Tis  the  self-same  thing  to  me! 
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THE  DUENNA. — A Legend  of  Spain. 


In  that  land  of  romance, 

Castanets,  and  the  dance, 

Where  all  those  that  can  “ go” 

The  Spanish  fandango ; 

Where  the  dons  wear  rnoustachios — dark,  fierce-looking 
fellows — 

And  use  their  stilettoes  like  fun,  when  they’re  jealous, 
They  frequently  do  things  uncommonly  shocking, 

Such  as  taking  the  liberty  tightly  to  lock  in 
Some  nasty  old  room  a sweet  angel  of  light, 

To  prevent  her  true  lover  from  taking  a sight 
At  her  heavenly  eyes — a sad  mean  piece  of  spite, 

Which  1 hate  and  detest,  despise,  disapprove  of ; 

And  had  I the  power,  each  lock  would  I move  off 
From  door,  gate,  and  postern,  garden  and  wicket; 

Or  else,  like  another  Jack  Sheppard,  I'd  pick  it ; 

For  I hold  it  a sin,  and  a shame,  and  a scandal 
That  anything  more  than  an  ivory  handle 
Should  presume  to  obstruct  the  dear  little  feet 
Which  carry  the  faces  we  all  love  to  meet. 

And  I will  storm  and  rage 
At  the  villains  who  cage 
Dame  Nature’s  perfections.  I can’t  bear  to  see 
A bird  as  a prisoner.  What,  then,  must  be 
My  feelings  of  honour  when  some  old  duenna, 

With  a face  as  unpleasant  as  rhubarb  or  senna— 

All  wrinkles  and  snuff— for  a watch  is  set  on  a 
Dark-eyed,  ruby-lip’d,  interesting  young  Donna  ? 

It’s  vile  and  it’s  base  ; 

But  such  was  the  case 
With  the  loveliest  lady  in  lovely  Castile — 

The  exquisite,  beautiful,  blooming  Ciscille. 

She’d  lands,  and  she’d  houses  ; 

And  great  choice  of  spouses 
She  might  have  commanded,  if  ugly  and  old ; 

For  to  hide  imperfections  there’s  nothing  like  gold. 

And  we  very  well  know 
What  lengths  men  will  go 

To  procure  the  broad  pieces  ; for  still  more  than  half  ! 
Of  the  universe  bow  to  the  famed  golden  calf. 

Her  father  was  dead  ; 

And  the  spirit  had  fled 

From  her  sainted  mamma;  and  little  Ciscille 
Had  a guardian  whose  bosom  was  harder  than  steel. 

A swart  man,  and  boney,  oh  1 
Was  this  Don  Antonio  ! 

His  visage  was  yellow,  his  eyes  a dull  green  ; 

His  nose  was  the  reddest  that  ever  was  seen  ; 

And  turn’d  up  at  the  end,  as  if  stung  by  a nettle. 

His  beard  was  as  black  as  an  ancient  teakettle  ; 

His  hair  void  of  curl  as  the  tail  of  a rat. 

He  wore  a dark  plume  in  his  slouch’d  Spanish  hat ; 

A cloak,  a tabb’d  jacket,  and  satin  puff’d  trunks; 

And,  to  finish  his  dress— the  conceited  old  hunks ! — 
Disported  red  stockings,  Espaniole  hose, 

And  a pair  of  buff  shoes,  each  adorn’d  with  a rose — 

An  elegant  dress  for  the  youth  of  all  ranks, 

But  not  quite  the  thing  for  a pair  of  “ shrunk  shanks.” 
So,  whether  you  happen’d  to  meet  or  to  follow 
The  don,  you’d  have  never  supposed  him  Apollo. 

What  he  wanted  in  grace  he  made  up  in  swagger. 

He’d  a sword  like  a spit,  and  an  ill-looking  dagger 
Stuck  tight  in  his  belt ; and  few  damsels  would  wish 
To  see,  on  the  whole,  a more  queer-looking  fish. 

For  sixty  long  years  alone  he  had  tarried, 

Nor  thought  it  expedient  once  to  get  married. 

But  a sudden  regard 
For  his  beautiful  ward 
With  fearful  intensity  fill’d  his  whole  soul, 

While  engaged  in  perusing  her  pleasant  rent-roll ; 

And  he  made  up  his  mind 
(Of  course  thinking  Love  blind) 

To  honour  Ciscille  with  her  guardian’s  command 
To  give  to  that  guardian  her  delicate  hand  ; 

And,  poor  little  woman ! 

Gave  orders  that  no  man 
Should  see  her  until  she  thought  fit  to  decide 
To  appear  as  his  willing  and  fast  wedded  bride. 

And  he  set  to  watch  o’er 
Her  a horrid  old  bore, 

Whom  he  call’d  Isadore. 

She  wore  a caleche  and  an  iron-starch’d  ruff, 

And  she  seem’d  to  exist  upon  garlic  and  snuff. 

She  squinted  so  vilely,  no  mortal  could  tell 
Which  way  she  was  looking.  She  saw  quite  as  well 
(So  the  letter  containing  her  character  said) 

Anything  that  took  place  at  the  back  of  her  head 
(Which  is  rather  a difficult  feat,  I suppose) 

As  if  it  transpired  close  under  her  nose. 


Her  footfall  was  noiseless,  so  stealthy  her  “ creep,” 
And  no  human  eyes  ever  found  her  asleep. 

The  casement  was  open,  and  earth’s  fairest  daughter 
Gazed  wistfully  down  on  the  fast  flowing  water — 

The  broad  Guadalquiver—  magnificent  stream!  — 

Her  young  heart  entranced  with  love’s  exquisite  dream. 

Looking  out  on  this  flood,  from  morning  till  night, 

Sat  little  Ciscille,  the  poor  victim  of  spite  ; 

And  though  not  to  ill-nature  especially  given, 

Much  wishing  the  don  and  duenna  in  heaven. 

One  evening,  the  echoes  bore  sweet  from  afar 
The  tones  of  a thrilling,  love- speaking  guitar. 

Then,  dear  heart ! 

What  a start ! 

Old  Isadore  spied, 

And  mentally  cried, 

“ Oh,  oh  ! is  it  so  ? 

My  beau,  it’s  ‘ no  go  ! ’ 

I’ll  just  shut  that  casement.  Ahem  ! Ciscille,  dear, 
You  have  sneezed  twice  to-day  ; and  really  I fear 
Thai  air  is  unwholesome.  Besides,  love,  I hear, 

I give  you  my  word, 

Such  wretched  discord 

From  a horrible  instrument,  which  some  low  fellow 
Is  trying  to  sing  to.  Oh,  saints  ! what  a bellow  ! 

Does  he  think  that's  a note  ? At  once  I’ll  shut  out 
The  dread  of  miasma  and  that  wretched  rout.” 

So  said  and  so  done  ; 

Still  the  music  flowed  on; 

And  little  Ciscille  seem’d  wrapp’d  in  a trance, 

As  the  troubadour  warbled  his  wild  old  romance. 

ROMANCE. 

“ Hist,  lady,  hist  l 
The  circling  mist 
Twines  round  the  mountain  steep. 

Arise,  and  away 
Ere  the  break  of  day — 

Away  while  love’s  enemies  sleep. 

The  stars  to-night 
Shed  their  pure  light 
Above  the  verdant  heath  ; 

Their  silvery  beam, 

With  radiant  gleam, 

Lights  the  fairy  dance  beneath. 

Lady,  arise ! 

Thy  love-lit  eyes 
To  thee  thy  lover  will  guide ; 

His  circling  arm 
Shall  shield  from  harm 
His  fond  and  trusting  bride. 

Hark,  hark!  I hear 
Her  light  foot  near. 

She  comes— for  ever  she’s  won  ! 

Lady,  away ! 

At  break  of  day 

The  pride  of  the  vale  was  gone  ! ” 

He  ceased.  Would  you  think  it?— that  old  Isadore 
Lay  back  in  her  chair,  and  did  nothing  but  snore  ? 
With  the  step  of  a fay,  Ciscille  brought  a taper, 

A crow-quill,  and  wax,  and  pink  emboss’d  paper. 

Her  heart  beating  wildly,  she  sat  down  to  write, 

First  turning  her  back  on  the  horrid  old  fright, 

Whose  eyes,  like  an  owl’s,  were  open  and  blinking, 

As  she  said  to  herself,  “ Miss,  I’ve  caught  you,  I’m 
thinking ! ” 

She  rose  in  a moment.  The  chamber  was  dark. 

“ There’s  danger,  my  love,  I’m  afraid,  in  a spark  ; 

So  we’ll  put  out  the  light ; and  to-morrow  you’d  better 
Conclude  to  your  guardian  that  dutiful  letter.” 

Thus  a fortnight  roll’d  on, 

During  which  the  stern  don 
Scarcely  made  any  head-way  in  his  amorous  suit ; 

For  to  all  his  entreaties  the  maiden  was  mute ; 

And  the  wicked  old  man  grew  so  mad,  that  he  swore 
The  fault  must  belong  to  his  aid,  Isadore  ; 

And  then,  to  his  shame  and  eternal  disgrace, 

Forgetting  her  sex,  shook  his  fist  in  her  face 
Own’d  by  the  indignant  and  elderly  madam  ; 

And  vow’d  he  believed  since  the  birthday  of  Adam 
Earth  had  never  been  trod  by  a much  more  provoking 
Old  frump  of  a fool ! Isadore,  almost  choking 
With  bitterest  rage,  was  restrain’d  from  reply 
By  a dreamy  perspective  which  to  hor  “ mind’s  eye  ” 
Presented  itself,  and  thus  seem’d  to  say  : — 

“Don’t  kick  up  a row.  Remember,  the  pay 
Is  rather  convenient ; so  manage  to  smother 
Your  rage  for  the  present ; and  some  day  or  other 
The  tables  may  turn;  and  then,  madam,  you 
Will  be  able  to  give  to  Antonio  his  clue.” 


It  may  seem  mighty  strange,  but  from  that  very  day 
The  little  Ciscille  was  as  joyfully  gay 
As  maiden  might  be  ; and.  still  stranger  to  say, 

Instead  of  the  watch  she  used  to  be  keeping, 

Old  Isadore  now  was  eternally  sleeping. 

And  (I  own  it  was  wrong), 

One  night,  when  a song 

Had  ceased  ’neath  the  window,  the  balcony  moved ; 

A light  figure  appear’d— ’twas  the  youth  Ciscille  loved 
He  knelt,  at  her  feet — her  white  hand  he  kiss’d, 

And  both  her  red  lips,  for  lie  couldn’t  resist 

The  blooming  temptation.  She  blushed,  and  she  cried, 

“ How  dare  you  behave  so  ?”  Dear  heart ! how  be  sigh’d 
As  he  vow’d  he  his  passion  no  longer  could  smother, 
And  declared,  on  his  honour,  that,  somehow  or  other, 
Next  night,  if  she  wish’d,  from  her  prison  he’d  carry  her, 
And,  spite  of  Antonio,  immediately  marry  her. 

She  promised  to  realise  all  his  fond  hopes. 

And  cautiously  steal  down  a ladder  of  ropes 
(Not  having  the  wings  of  a beautiful  dove) 

To  the  gondola  own’d  by  her  little  heart’s  love. 

Like  childhood’s  sweet  dream  pass’d  the  hour  until  dawn, 
When  both  were  disturb’d  by  a Brobdynag  yawn 
Which  burst  from  old  Izzy. 

Poor  Ciscille  was  dizzy 

With  fear  when  she  thought  the  duenna  had  caught  her. 
Like  lightning  the  gondola  dash’d  o’er  the  water. 
Henriquez  was  gone. 

And  the  maid  was  alone  ! 

Like  a cat’s,  her  green  eyes  were  fix’d  on  the  spot 
Where  Ciscille  rejoiced  her  lover  was  not. 

At  the  top  of  her  speed  the  dame  sought  for  the  don, 
And  exclaim’d,  “ Iloity,  toity  ! some  rare  goings  on 
I’ve  chanced  to  discover. 

Young  miss  has  a lover  I 
And  exquisite  taste,  I must  say  ; for,  in  sooth, 

I never  beheld  a more  sweet-looking  youth. 

No  wonder  at  you  she  turns  up  her  nose, 

And  smiles  on  this  model  of  elegant  beaux.” 

This  speech  wasn’t  one  very  likely  to  please 
A jealous  old  gentleman.  Tightly  to  squeeze 
The  wrist  of  dame  Isadore  took  not  a minute. 

Up  went  t’other  fist,  with  a goodly  stick  in  it, 

And  he  cried,  with  rage  foaming,  “ What  would  you  be  at, 
You  wretchedly  horrid  and  squinting  old  cat?” 

“ I squint ! I a cat ! You’re  a brute  and  a beast, 

A grampus,  hyaena,  a tiger  at  least ! 

Is  this  my  reward  for  doing  my  duty  ? 

Is  this  what  I get  for  preventing  your  beauty 
From  cutting  away 
With  her  true  love  gay  ? 

Let  me  go,  or  I’ll  scratch  you,  you  awful  old  fright. 

I’ll  not  stay  in  your  house,  you  monster,  to-night. 

And  know,  I’d  a plan,  which  could  not  have  miscarried, 
By  which  you  yourself  might  the  heiress  have  married  l ” 
“ Oh  ! that  alters  the  case. 

To  my  shame  and  disgrace, 

In  a moment  of  rage  I have  slander’d  your  charms  ; 
But,  madam,  keep  little  Ciscille  from  his  arms, 

And  the  moment  / lead  from  the  altar  a wife 
Shall  see  Isadore  independent  for  life.” 

“ Agreed.  Mark  my  plan. 

As  soon  as  you  can 

Prepare  a rope  ladder.  I hope  you  can  sing?” 

“ Deuce  a bit.”  “ Why,  then,  you  must  bring 
Some  mummer  that  can.  A soft  serenade 
Will  draw  to  the  window  the  runaway  maid. 

Love’s  staircase  of  hemp  to  the  balcony  fix 
{I  love  to  catch  folks  in  their  own  cunning  tricks). 

The  moment  you  have  her,  away  to  the  church — 
You’ve  a bride,  and  her  lover  is  left  in  the  lurch.” 

“ Most  capital ! Excellent ! Madam,  you  deserve  a 
Right  to  be  reckon’d  the  owl  of  Minerva.” 

Old  Isadore  made  a shocking  wry  face, 

And  swallow’d  the  “ owl  ” with  a very  had  grace. 
The  hour  has  now  come.  The  lady  descends. 

Away,  quick  as  thought,  the  gondola  wends. 

Scarce  a moment  has  sped,  at  the  very  same  spot 
Another  has  anchor'd  ! No  tongue  could  tell  what 
Can  paint  Don  Antonio’s  ill-natured  delight 
As  he  growls,  “Ha!  the  biter  is  bitten  to-night!” 

The  church  was  soon  reach’d — the  father  was  there— 
The  don  was  disguised  ; and  the  trembling  fair, 

With  faltering  voice,  breathed  forth  the  replies 
That  bound  them  for  ever.  Secure  of  his  prize, 

He  started  for  home.  A bright  blazing  torch 
Threw  its  light  o’er  the  gloom  of  his  old-fashion’d  pooch. 
He  can  scarcely  believe  eyes,  senses,  or  ears, 

As  crowds  of  gay  donnas  and  young  cavaliers 
Ascend  the  broad  staircase.  The  gay  castanet 
Tells  the  dance  has  begun.  A frolicsome  set 
Of  revellers  move  to  the  soul-stirring  sound, 
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As  gay  hearts  and  light  feet  in  glad  unison  bound. 

A light  breaks  upon  him.  His  wandering  glance 
Rests  on  old  Isadore  as  she  leads  off  the  dance. 

To  descry  the  duenna  is  no  witch’s  task — 

He  knows  her  at  once,  despite  her  thick  mask. 

There’s  the  huge  quilted  petticoat,  horrible  ruff, 

And,  hung  at  her  girdle,  her  box  full  of  snuff. 

The  matter  is  clear — the  riddle  is  out — 

’Tis  she  that  has  given  this  elegant  rout, 

To  honour  his  bridal ; so,  clearing  his  voice. 

He  exclaim’d,  “ Kindest  friends,  from  my  soul  I rejoice 
To  see  you  thus  happy ! It  can’t  be  denied 
The  meeting  is  sudden ; but  now  my  fair  bride, 

In  her  own  silver  voice,  shall  say  ‘ Welcome ! ’ My  dear, 
Dispense  with  that  veil — you  see  only  friends  here.” 
With  trembling  hand, 

She  obey’d  the  command. 

He  started,  and  yell’d,  and  roar’d,  “ By  all  evil, 

I’ve  married  that  horrid  old  dame  from  Seville  ! 

But  there’s  one  comfort  left — as  a matter  of  course, 

I can  get  from  the  ugly  old  hag  a divorce  1 ” 

“ You’re  a very  nice  man  ; 

But  I don’t  think  you  can,” 

Screech’d  the  newly-made  bride,  o’erboiling  with  rage ; 

“ For  I rather  suspect  we’re  both  fully  of  age ; 


So  you’d  better  keep  cool, 

And  not  make  a fool 

Of  yourself.  It’s  not  decent  at  your  time  of  life  j 
And  what  I won’t  bear,  sir,  altho’  I’m  your  wife. 

So  don’t  be  absurd, 

Or  utter  one  word 

Impolite  or  improper ; for,  Don,  if  you  do, 

I’ll  box  your  old  ears  till  they’re  both  black  and  blue! 
I’ll  teach  you  to  treat  our  sex  with  respect. 

A short  time  ago,  as  you  well  recollect, 

You  promised  the  day  that  secured  you  a wife 
‘ Would  see  me  independent  the  rest  of  my  life  ! * 

I made  up  my  mind— pursued  my  owrn  course — 

I’m  yours,  as  you  treat  me,  for  better  or  worse. 

Behave  as  you  ought,  if  in  comfort  you’d  live  ; 

And,  perhaps,  in  due  time  I may  choose  to  forgive 
An  uncall’d  lor  aspersion  containing  a hint, 

You  wretched  old  man,  I was  given  to  squint. 

Hold  your  tongue,  sir  !*  Be  quiet  I 
Mind,  I won’t  have  a riot, 

My  most  excellent  spouse, 

Kick’d  up  here  in  my  house  ; 

So,  pray  don’t  attempt  it ! Y ou’ll  get  into  trouble. 
Come  forward,  Ciscille  (this  was  said  to  her  “ double  ”) 
Who  slowly  advanced,  while  rich  blushes  spread 
O'er  her  beautiful  brow ! “ Dear,  hold  up  your  head. 


Don  Henriquez  has  married  your  excellent  ward, 

And  begs  he  may  share  your  paternal  regard. 

That’s  right,  give  your  blessing.  Now,  husband,  advance. 
Your  hand — I’m  waiting  to  lead  off  the  dance.” 

Don  Antonio  was  frantic  ; 

And  many  an  antic 
He  cut  as  he  caper’d, 

And  inwardly  vapour’d, 

Though  feeling  compell’d  his  passion  to  smother, 

From  undefined  dread  ; for,  somehow  or  other, 

Isadore  had  contrived  her  tyrant  to  humble, 

As  did  Mi’s.  B.  the  great  beadle  Bumble  1 
And  never  again 
Did  that  sternest  of  men 

Raise  his  voice  to  its  once  loud  and  hectoring  tone ; 

Or,  without  her  consent,  say  “ his  nose  was  his  own.” 

As  for  little  Ciscille, 

You  might  search  all  Castile, 

In  sunshine  or  rain, 

And  your  search  would  be  vain — 

That  is,  if  you  tried 
A happier  bride 

To  find  in  its  precincts  ; and  thus,  my  dear  friends, 
The  legend  of  Spain;  or,  “ The  Duenna,”  ends. 

H.  P.  Grattan. 


THE  STORY-TELLER. 


A PARABLE. 


The  untoward  circumstances  of  the  poor  man’s  life  were  very  wretched. 
When  he  rose  early  from  his  bed,  it  was  to  spend  hours  of  weary,  unele- 
vating, ill-requited  toil.  Iiis  meals  were  unsavoury,  and  barely  sufficient 
to  support  the  exertion  he  was  forced  to  undergo.  He  returned  at  night 
to  a bleak,  miserable  hut,  where  a scanty  fire  rather  tantalised  him  with 
its  glimmering  than  warmed  him  with  its  heat.  The  wind,  with  cheerless 
sound,  shook  his  broken  windows.  Yet  did  the  poor  man  not  seek  the  ale- 
house parlour,  with  its  crackling  hearth  and  its  loose  companions,  but  re- 
mained in  his  dreary  home,  as  though  it  had  been  a paradise,  and  the 
thought  of  returning  to  it  cheered  him  through  the  hours  of  labour.  What 
was  the  charm  of  this  lonely — yes,  it  was  lonely  —and  miserable  dwel- 
ling? 

A friend  of  the  poor  man  had  given  him  a talisman,  made  bv  a great 
magician,  and  this  talisman  gives  the  answer  to  our  question.  Truly,  a 
wondrous  talisman,  that  could  be  set  in  force  every  evening.  By  its  virtue, 
the  dilapidated  room  assumed  all  sorts  of  beautiful  forms.  Sometimes  it 
would  change  to  a princely  hall,  and  the  holes  in  the  walls  would  enlarge, 
and  arch  themselves  into  Gothic  windows,  through  which  the  light  cast 
gorgeous  colours  upon  the  mosaic  floor.  Then  this  would  vanish,  and  the 
poor  man  would  find  himself  in  a fine  country  through  which  streams 
flowed  sparkling  in  the  sun,  while  his  view  was  bounded  by  tall  hills,  ver- 
dant with  grass,  and  distinctly  marked  with  v/ild  flowers;  or  melting  away, 
pale  with  distance,  into  the  clear  blue  of  the  sky.  Nor  was  the  virtue  of 
the  talisman  confined  to  exhibitions  that  might  be  found  in  actual  life. 
Now  the  owner  of  it  would  seem  to  sink  below  the  surface  of  the  sea, 
where  sea-nymphs  would  exhibit  their  wondrous  treasures;  now  he  would 
penetrate  into  the  bowels  of  the  mountain,  and  perceive  the  gnomes  at 
their  fantastic  labours;  now  the  hand  of  Time  would  for  him  be  turned 
back,  and  he  would  converse  with  the  sages  and  warriors  of  antiquity; 
and  a song  would  swell  upon  his  ears,  such  as  might  have  been  sung  in 
old  Hellas.  What  marvel  was  it  that  the  poor  man  loved  the  dwelling  in 
which  such  wonder  and  delight  were  revealed? 

Thinkest  thou,  reader,  that  what  we  have  written  is  a phantasy— a short 
fairy  tale?  Not  at  all:  we  have  been  narrating  a fact  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. The  talisman  was  a book — what  is  commonly  called  a “ book  of 
tiction,”  nothing  more;  and  the  imagination  of  the  poor  man,  when  he  read 
it,  was  so  stimulated,  that  a number  of  gorgeous  creations  concealed  the 
miseries  of  actual  life. 

Ye  who  inveigh  against  “ fiction,”  think  ye  that  the  world  is  so  beau- 
tiful to  all  its  inhabitants  that  the  imagination  must  be  chained  and  tied 
down,  lest  it  adorn  and  beautify  it  more?  Think  you  that  the  thing  ye 
call  “ fact  ” is  so  holy  that  it  ought  to  engross  all  the  faculties  of  man,  and 
that  he  may  not  dream  of  aught  beyond?  Truly,  it  is  but  to  a few  that 
the  real  beauty  of  the  world  is  revealed;  and  even  they  speak  of  these  re- 
velations either  in  what  you  call  “ fiction,”  or  they  are  philosophers,  such 
as  you  style  dreamers. 

A large  class  are  these  dreamers.  To  feel  that  one  has  a power  within 
that  can  free  itself  from  the  power  without — to  stretch  the  pinions  of  the 
soul,  and  to  shake  off  the  earthly  dust  that  cleaves  to  them — to  assert  one’s 
right  to  be  a denizen  of  a fair  country,  that  the  tyrant  cannot  encircle 
with  walls,  nor  the  bigot  defile  with  hatred; — this  it  is  to  be  a dreamer. 

We  may  mourn,  now  and  then,  that  some  of  us  are  awake. — Douglas 
Jekrold’s  Magazine. 


THE  SCULPTOR  OF  VENICE. 


Chapter  I. 

The  rich  rays  of  an  Italian  sun  streamed  faintly  through  the  stained 
windows  of  the  artist  Zarini’s  studio,  tinging  with  varied  hues  the  beautiful 
conceptions  of  genius  which  the  chisel  of  the  youthful  sculptor  had  wrought 
into  life  and  implanted  on  the  almost  breathing  marble;  while  they  seemed 


like  bright  thoughts  that  had  floated  on  a frozen  sea  until  they  had  become  as 
solid  and  as  pure  as  the  element  around  them.  Zarini,  tired  of  the  labours 
of  the  day,  was  seated  at  the  foot  of  a large  block  of  pure  white  marble  which 
he  had  been  preparing  for  another  trial  of  his  skill;  his  dark  hair  fell  in 
clustering  curls  over  one  hand,  on  which  his  head  was  resting;  his  brow, 
whereon  was  stamped  the  impress  of  lofty  thought,  was  pale;  and  his  dark 
eye,  beaming  with  intelligence,  suppressed  the  while  its  wonted  fire,  and 
wandered  from  one  to  another  of  the  beautiful  creations  of  his  skill  with 
which  his  studio  was  fdled. 

While  he  thus  mused,  in  seeming  abstraction,  a stranger,  enveloped  in  a 
huge  cloak,  with  features  completely  hidden  by  a mask,  entered,  and 
having  saluted  the  artist,  seated  himself  on  a low  pedestal  which  stood 
nearly  opposite  the  spot  where  Zarini  was  sitting. 

“Senor  Zarini!”  said  the  stranger,  at  the  same  time  removing  the  mask 
from  his  face,  and  fixing  his  calm,  melancholy  glance  on  the  astonished 
artist,  who  wondered  what  the  strange  intrusion  meant — for  few  had  ever 
honoured  his  lonely  study  with  their  presence — “ I have  sought  you  out 
amongst  sculptors  of  far  wider  fame  and  more  extended  reputation,  to  test 
your  chisel’s  skill  in  a matter  of  much  importance.  The  object  of  my 
present  visit  is  to  employ  your  talents  on  a piece  of  sculpture — the  figure 
of  a young  maiden.  The  portrait  which  I shall  leave  you  will  guide  you 
in  delineating  the  beauty,  the  loveliness  of  the  fair  original;  although  it  be 
in  itself  an  imperfect  imitation.  It  is  the  work  of  a young  painter  of 
Florence,  the  last  production  of  his  pencil;  for  scarcely  had  he  accom- 
plished his  task,  when  the  pencil  dropped  from  his  fingers,  his  hand  fell 
powerless  from  the  easel,  and  a spirit  that  would  have  adorned  this,  fled  to 
other  and  brighter  worlds.  I will  call  on  you  in  a year  from  hence,  and  hopp 
to  see  that  your  chisel  will  have,  in  the  meantime,  rivalled  his  pencil.  Yoq 
will  see  by  the  contents  of  this  purse,  that  I have  not  forgotten  a very 
requisite  item,  for  I know  the  situations  pf  young  men  of  your  class,  apd 
do  not  seek  to  employ  your  time  and  labour  without  making  some  arrange? 
ments  for  compensating  you;  but  yet  you  must  not  consider  this  a9  even 
half  the  amount  which  you  will  receive  upon  the  completion  of  the  piece.” 

Having  said  this,  he  disappeared  in  the  same  mysterious  manner  ip 
which  he  had  entered,  leaving  behind  him,  however,  the  purse  and  a smalj 
niiniature  which  was  set  in  an  ebony  frame,  and  bearing  in  each  cornep 
a gilt  crest  of  some  old  patrician  family. 

Zarini,  lost  in  astonishment,  would  fain  believe  all  that  he  had  seen  but 
the  shadows  of  a dream  hovering  still  around  his  just  awakened  senses, 
but  for  the  presence  of  the  purse  and  the  portrait,  which  at  least  assured 
him  that  it  was  no  fleeting  delusion. 

His  eyes  were  delighted  at  the  sight  of  so  much  gold;  a thousand  bright 
dreams  floated  around  him  while  contemplating  so  rich  a treasure.  He  was 
suddenly  elevated  by  fortune  to  an  enviable  position;  from  being  the 
poorest  sculptor  in  all  Venice,  he  saw  himself  suddenly  enriched  beyond 
his  fellow  artists;  fame  and  honour  were  instautly  before  him,  and  both 
placed  within  his  reach. 

While  his  imagination  was  thus  busily  employed,  his  eye  rested  for  a 
moment  on  the  miniature  which  the  stranger  had  left  to  serve  him  as  a 
model;  the  bright  vision  that  had  surrounded  him  fled  in  an  instant. 

It  was  the  form  of  a young  and  beautiful  girl  laid  on  a couch  and 
appareled  for  the  tomb;  a white  shroud  scarcely  veiled  her  exquisite  form; 
her  arms  were  folded,  and  in  one  hand  a half-opened  flower — an  emblem 
of  the  fair  being  that  clasped  it  silently — drooped,  as  if  conscious  of  the 
melancholy  stillness  that  reigned  around;  a wreath  of  snow-white  roses 
encircled  her  lovely  brow,  from  beneath  which  a long  wavy  ringlet  of  dark 
hair  stole  trembling  over  the  soft  snow  of  her  neck. 

It  was  the  work  of  a master-hand.  The  outline  of  the  fine  features  and 
lovely  form  was  exquisite  in  the  extreme.  The  tints  were  soft  and  delicate; 
the  shadows  blended  imperceptibly  together;  and  the  whole  was  truly  a 
matchless  master-piece  of  sculpture’s  twin-sister — painting. 

His  whole  soul,  absorbed  in  contemplating  the  triumphs  of  the  divine 
art,  seemed  entirely  lost  to  the  external  world;  he  scanned  it  with  a stead- 
fast gaze  until  the  shades  of  evening,  hastening  to  the  embrace  of  night, 
gradually  stole  over  Venice,  rendering  the  loveliness  he  admired  so  pas- 
sionately, perceptible  no  longer. 
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The  charms  of  the  dead  beauty  haunted  his  dreams  that  night.  Her 
sweet  form  stood  near  him  while  he  seemed  to  have  just  completed  the 
task  of  the  stranger.  A pair  of  radiant  eyes  wandered  admiringly  over 
the  lovely  counterpart  of  their  owner’s  pure,  angelic  self,  and  then  gazed 
tenderly  into  the  face  of  the  already  adoring  artist.  His  spirit  felt  the 
ardour  of  looks  that  spoke  in  their  own  glowing  eloquence  all  the  softness 
of  love’s  unspoken  language. 

The  fate  of  the  Florentine  painter  mingled  also  in  his  dreams.  Zarini 
seemed  to  have  entered  his  study.  The  ethereal  ideal  breathed  from  the 
numerous  squares  of  canvas  around  him.  Thought,  expression,  language, 
and  even  the  very  principles  of  life,  seemed  to  have  been  subservient  to  the 
youthful  artist’s  touch.  Glorious  conceptions,  gleaming  with  the  light  of 
their  first-born  splendour,  shone  forth  from  the  canvas  as  purely  as  if 
they  had  been  arrested  in  their  first  flight,  ere  their  newly  formed  wings 
received  one  stain  of  the  external  world  to  dim  their  infant  brightness. 

The  language  of  passion,  taste  and  feeling  was  written  everywhere 
around  him;  it  breathed  from  the  pure  brow  of  the  Madonna;  it  burst  from 
the  form  of  the  dying  Cleopatra;  from  the  graceful  outline  of  the  wave- 
born  Yenus;  and  countless  others  that  lay  scattered  around. 

The  scene  was  changed.  Zarini  accompanied  the  painter  to  a small 
chapel  which  was  attached  to  the  convent  of  the  Magdalene;  and  there, 
hushed  in  the  last  sleep  of  death,  lay  a young  maiden  on  a richly  em- 
broidered couch.  The  pure  pale  hue  of  her  cheek  told  how  fair  a flower 
drooped  in  the  spring-tide  of  beauty.  A halo  played  brightly  around  her 
soft  brow,  as  if  the  spirit,  unwilling  to  depart  from  so  lovely  a shrine,  still 
lingered  in  its  last  farewell.  She  was  the  spirit  of  the  painter's  fondest 
dreams;  for  years  he  had  devoted  every  thought  to  her  only;  and  now  it 
was  his  melancholy  task  to  transmit  to  future  ages  a record  of  the  loveli- 
ness he  had  adored.  His  pencil  flew  rapidly  along,  but  left  traces  of  its 
light  behind.  The  task  was  at  length  accomplished;  but  the  moment  that 
saw  the  last  exquisite  touch  of  his  skill  given  to  the  tablet  before  him,  saw 
also  his  spirit  soaring  to  meet  the  bright  being  that  had  fled  before  him  to 
heaven.  He  woke  with  a sigh  from  his  dreamings ; yet  the  form  of  the  idol 
his  spirit  almost  adored  was  before  him  in  his  waking  hours. 

Chapter  II. 

Some  months  had  elapsed,  during  which  the  work  of  the  artist  was 
speeding  rapidly  on;  the  chisel  had  accomplished  wonders  in  the  time; 
the  mass  of  marble  gave  evident  signs  of  the  glories  that  slept  in  its  heart, 
as  Zarini  unfolded  one  after  the  other  the  secrets  it  concealed.  New 
charms  were  displaying  themselves  in  quick  succession  as  the  chisel  rolled 
pff  the  shrouds  that  hung  over  the  slumbering  beauties  of  the  shrine— as 
ffle  mists  are  raised  from  the  green  earth  by  the  beams  of  the  morning, 
qnd  its  glories  appear  more  lovely  when  looking  freshly  out  from  the  vale 
that  obscured  them  awhile. 

But  a change  came  over  the  spirit  of  the  sculptor’s  dream,  that  threat- 
ened to  mar  the  progress  of  the  piece. 

During  a visit  to  the  splendid  cathedral  of  Saint  Mark,  which  was  bril- 
liantly illuminated  in  honour  of  the  festival  of  its  patron  saint,  while  the 
full,  rich  tones  of  the  deep-swelling  organ  pealed  forth  on  the  stillness  of 
evening,  the  artist  had  taken  his  station  near  the  altar  but  a few  moments, 
when  alight,  graceful  form,  gliding  on  towards  the  shrine  of  the  Madonna, 
passed  by  him. 

Her’s  was  a form  to  strike  the  eye  of  an  artist;  not  tall,  but  cast  in 
nature’s  finest  mould;  her  fair  proportioned  limbs,  rounded  beautifully,  ac- 
corded well  with  the  perfect  symmetry  of  the  whole. 

He  watched  her  every  movement,  hoping  to  catch  a glance  of  the  features 
he  already  imagined  to  be  those  of  some  ethereal  beauty;  but  the  jealous 
veil  kept  them  sacred  from  sight. 

The  ceremonies  of  the  evening  passed  all  unheeded  by  him;  his  eyes 
coq!4  only  wander  over  the  form  of  the  interesting  stranger,  and  then  rest 
on  a dark  tress  that  escaped  from  confinement  and  strayed  over  the  snow 
of  her  beautifully  formed  neck. 

The  tones  of  the  organ  were  at  length  silent,  and  the  sweet  voices  of  the 
choir  mute;  meanwhile  the  spirit  of  the  sculptor’s  dreamings  had  departed 
before  he  awoke  from  the  revery  in  which  he  had  indulged,  or  his  spirit 
found  its  way  back  from  the  bright  realms  to  which  it  had  strayed;  and 
he,  the  last  lingerer  in  the  aisle,  was  compelled  to  leave  it  with  re- 
luctance. 

Thenceforth  Zarini  was  a constant  attendant  at  the  church  of  St.  Mark ; 
he  watched  untiringly  in  its  vestibule;  he  stood  near  its  altar;  but  the  rest- 
less air,  the  quick  and  hurried  glance,  and  the  sudden  start  at  each 
approaching  footfall,  told  that  it  was  not  religious  devotion  alone  that  had 
prompted  his  visits  thither. 

His  chisel  in  the  meantime  was  permitted  to  rest  from  its  toils;  the  por- 
trait to  sleep  in  silent  neglect,  and  the  marble  still  to  preserve  its  glories  a 
secret  from  the  world.  He  mingled  in  the  crowds  that  promenaded  the 
plaza;  he  swept  after  the  parties  that  sought  pleasure  on  the  waters;  he 
frequented  all  public  assemblies,  but  a different  object  urged  him  onward; 
yet  he  turned  in  vain  from  one  to  another  of  the  scenes  which  attracted 
him,  disappointed  in  his  hopes  and  unsuccessful  in  his  pursuit. 

One  evening,  however,  after  some  weeks  of  fruitless  search  spent  in  the 
manner  we  have  stated,  while  his  gondola  was  floating  slowly  by  the 
palace  De  Este,  the  form  of  the  stranger,  .whose  appearance  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Saint  Mark  had  wrought  such  a change  in  his  entire  conduct,  glided 
along  the  corridor  before  him.  He  paused  for  a while  on  his  way  ; but 
the  fair  being  was  in  an  instant — 


“ Gone,  like  a meteor  that  o’erhead 
Suddenly  shines,  and,  ere  we’ve  said, 

‘ Behold,  how  beautiful l’  is  Jled.” 

Here  was  an  epoch  in  his  eventful  history.  Here  too  was  an  obstacle  to 
his  present  happiness  and  future  hopes  — the  being  that  he  sought  with  such 
ardour  was  the  inmate  of  a palace,  while  he  was  the  occupant  of  a sculp- 
tor’s study,  an  unknown  artist.  But  the  shadows  that  for  a moment  rested 
on  his  spirits  were  quickly  dispelled.  He,  too,  was  descended  from  patrician 
parentage — the  blood  of  the  ancient  and  noble  race  of  the  Colonnas  coursed 
purely  through  his  veins  ; but  the  possessions  of  his  branch  of  the  family 
were  dissipated,  and  he  was  compelled  to  ply  the  chisel  for  present  support 
as  well  as  for  future  fame. 

From  that  moment  he  almost  lived  in  his  gondola;  he  passed  the  palace 
De  Este  several  times  each  day,  and  at  times  was  fortunate  enough  to  catch 
a glimpse  of  loveliness  that  outshone  even  the  glories  his  imagination,  in 
its  wildest  moments  of  ecstasy,  had  pictured. 

His  fine  voice,  blended  with  the  tones  of  the  lute,  breathed  forth  his  im- 
passioned soul  while  his  gondola  would  lie  motionless  like  a swan  on  the 
moonlighted  waters,  beneath  the  palace  windows;  and  more  than  once  his 
song  was  rewarded  by  a flower  dropped  from  the  gentle  hand  on  the  strings 
of  his  lute. 

The  commerce  of  Venice  at  this  time  was  in  its  full  career.  Far  as  sight 
could  reach,  the  waters  of  the  blue  Adriatic  were  studded  with  the  white 
sails  of  numberless  corvettes,  some  bearing  the  silks  and  sparkling  gems  of 
Iudia  to  grace  the  fair  forms  of  the  bright  daughters  ot  Venice;  others 
laden  with  rich  wines  from  the  choicest  vintages  of  the  Grecian  isles  ; the 
wealth  of  the  East  and  the  luxuries  of  the  Archipelago  and  Levant  were 
poured— like  the  waves  of  some  mighty  river — to  swell  the  treasures  of 
the  city  of  the  hundred  isles.  Men  of  all  nations  crowded  her  marts  ; and 
ships  of  every  clime  swept  over  her  waters,  bearing  with  them  the  treasures 
of  each. 

A large  Ancona  trader  swept  rapidly  on  before  a freshening  breeze  from 
the  south-east,  her  cargo  destined  for  Venice  ; the  wearied  crew  wero 
enjoying  their  siesta  on  different  parts  of  the  deck,  and  even  the  pilot  was 
scarcely  awake,  so  little  did  he  deem  his  services  necessary  while  the  breeze 
blew  so  steadily  and  fair  for  the  port  they  wished  to  reach.  He  was  soon, 
however,  aroused  from  his  dreamy  reveries  by  a sudden  crash.,  accompanied 
by  terrific  screams,  which  proceeded  from  the  occupants  of  a gondola  his 
vessel  had  unfortunately  struck  against,  while  its  gondolier  endeavoured 
to  avoid  a collision  by  passing  swiftly  under  the  prow  of  the  Ancoua-man. 
Fortunately  for  the  crew  of  the  gondolaseveral  others  were  near  and  hastened 
to  the  scene  of  disaster,  to  rescue  them  from  the  perils  of  their  situation, 
and  amongst  the  rest  was  Zarini.  By  his  own  exertions  two  of  the  suf- 
ferers were  placed  beside  him  in  his  gondola ; one  Adele  De  Scarpa,  the 
daughter  of  a wealthy,  influential  senator — the  other  was  Ida,  the  niece  of 
De  Este — the  idol  of  his  dreams. 

The  former  he  transferred  to  the  gondola  of  her  cousin,  who  happened 
to  be  near  the  place  at  the  time  of  the  collision,  but  was  too  late  to  partici- 
pate in  the  rescue;  the  latter  he  determined  to  conduct  to  her  home.  This 
was  a fortunate  event  for  Zarini,  at  least  he  considered  it  so  at  the  time. 
Frequently  did  he  thank  the  Ancona  pilot  for  his  carelessness,  and  the  gon- 
dolier for  his  unskillful  management;  both  of  whom  were  the  immediate 
authors  of  the  occurrence. 

This  circumstance  gave  Zarini  free  access  to  the  palace  De  Este.  Her 
uncle  thanked  him  for  the  preservation  of  his  niece  and  invited  him  to  call 
frequently  on  him  ; and  the  grateful  Ida  laid  such  injunctions  upon  him  a-i 
it  was  not  in  his  power  to  resist. 

Chapteu  III. 

Not  more  than  six  months  had  passed  since  Zarini’s  interview  with  the 
stranger,  which  we  have  related  in  a former  chapter,  and  yet  almost  every 
trace  of  his  engagement  with  him  had  faded  from  his  memory.  He  seemed 
to  have  forgotten  every  occurrence  of  his  life  previous  to  his  acquaintance 
with  Ida  De  Este.  He  lived  only  in  the  present  and  indulged  in  bright 
dreams  of  the  future.  He  could  not  look  back  upon  the  past;  for  the  sha- 
dows that  shrouded  it  were  put  to  instant  flight  by  the  sunshine  that  sur- 
rounded the  present.  With  Ida  for  a companion,  the  long  summer  days 
flew  rapidly  by,  leaving  no  trace  of  care  behind  whereby  to  mark  their  flight. 
The  hours  were  to  him  like  sun-lighted  sea-waves  breaking  on  a shining 
strand — 

“ When  one  died  away. 

Another  as  briyht  and  as  shining  came  on.” 

But  happiness,  no  matter  from  what  source  derived,  cannot  be  perpetual 
with  us.  It  is  only  a flower  that  blooms  for  a short  season,  when  its 
charms  are  gathered  to  the  sepulchre  where  sleep  the  faded  dreams  of 
life. 

Garcia  de  Istre,  the  son  of  a wealthy  senator,  watched  with  a jealous  eye 
the  progress  of  Zarini.  He,  too,  had  devoted  himself  to  Ida,  for  she  was 
supposed  to  have  large  possessions.  He  knew  her  fortune  could  extricate 
him  from  difficulties  into  which  his  unrestrained  and  reckless  habits  had 
plunged  him.  His  desire  for  play  had  already  involved  him  deeply  in 
debt  to  friends  of  his  own  character,  who  had  often  advanced  him  money 
for  the  purpose  of  gambling.  From  his  own  immediate  fortune  there  was 
nothing  to  be  hoped  ; he  was  indebted  for  more  than  double  that  amount ; 

I so  that  he  determined,  if  possible,  to  gain  the  hand  and  possessions  of  the 
I niece  ofDe  Este.  With  that  intent  he  laid,  or  feigned  to  lay,  a heart  on 
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the  shrine,  but  the  priestess  rejected  the  offering-  with  disdain,  and  he  left 
the  palace  De  Este  as  did  Cataline  the  Roman  senate,  with  a curse  on  his 
lip  and  revenge  in  his  breast — resolving  to  extinguish  the  flame  that  his 
unsuccesful  project  had  lighted,  in  the  ruin  of  the  innocent. 

His  sin-stained  spirit  was  capable  of  concocting  the  deepest  schemes,  his 
revengeful  nature  was  well  calculated  to  execute  the  most  diabolical  de- 
signs, and  his  depraved  habits  rendered  him  liable  to  forgetfulness  of  even 
the  darkest  enormities  in  the  catalogue  of  crime.  His  finer  principles  of 
humanity,  if  he  had  ever  possessed  any,  were  blunted  by  his  frequent  con- 
tact with  vice  and  the  society  of  the  vicious. 

Garcia  heard  of  the  betrothal  of  Ida  to  Zarini  with  mingled  feelings  of 
rage  and  despair.  His  pride  was  wounded  because  the  suit  of  a nameless 
artist  was  heard  and  approved,  while  he,  the  son  of  a patrician,  was  re- 
jeced  with  disdain.  His  mercenary  spirit  was  shrouded  in  gloom;  for 
the  fortune  of  Ida  was  the  prize  for  which  he  wished,  but  the  die  was  cast 
and  it  was  awarded  to  another. 

Ida  was  accustomed  to  visit  the  chapel  of  St.  Mark  almost  daily,  unat- 
tended save  by  her  tire-woman,  to  pay  her  devotions  at  the  shrine  of  the 
Madonna,  and  Garcia  determined  to  make  this  a means  of  obtaining  at 
least  her  person,  if  he  should  fail  of  gaining  her  possessions. 

One  evening,  while  returning  from  the  chapel,  her  gondola  was  sur- 
rounded by  a band  of  lawless  desperadoes  whom  he  had  convened  to  aid 
him  in  his  stratagem.  The  gondolier  of  De  Este  made  some  slight  resist- 
ance, but  being  overcome  by  the  number  of  his  assailants,  was  compelled 
to  submit,  and  Ida  was  borne  off  by  them  to  a light  felucca  which  was  pre- 
pared to  receive  her.  A precipitate  flight  promised  entire  success  to  their 
daring  attempt.  Their  course  was  shaped  fof  some  one  of  the  islands  that 
skirt  the  coast  of  Dalmatia,  where  Garcia  imagined  he  could  escape  the 
pursuit  of  De  Este  until  he  could  prevail  on  Ida  to  become  his  bride,  and 
then,  returning  to  Venice,  he  could  claim  the  estate  which  her  hand  would 
confer  upon  him.  By  these  expectations  he  was  led  to  adopt  the  plan  he 
was  prosecuting  with  so  much  seeming  success.  But  the  timid- hearted 
Ida  was  borne  along,  an  unconscious  inmate  of  the  cabin.  She  had 
swooned  in  the  arms  of  her  tire-woman  upon  the  first  attack  of  the  ma- 
rauding party,  and  remained  for  a long  time  insensible  to  the  miseries  that 
awaited  her  awakening  faculties.  A dark  cloud,  in  pity  to  her  sorrows, 
obscured  the  light  of  reason,  and  shut  out  the  stern  realities  of  her  situa- 
tion. 

Garcia,  triumphing  in  the  progress  of  his  scheme,  gazed  upon  the  almost 
lifeless  form  of  the  drooping  Ida  in  silent  satisfaction.  He  was  awaiting 
the  return  of  consciousness,  in  order  that  he  might  throw  himself  at  her 
feet  and  implore  forgiveness  for  the  act  he  had  committed. 

On  the  first  appearance  of  returning  animation  he  threw  himself  on  his 
knees  beside  the  couch  she  occupied,  and  in  a fervid  strain  of  dissimula- 
tion, pleaded  with  impassioned  eloquence  the  depth  of  his  love  as  the  ruling 
star  of  his  conduct  in  the  last  extremity  left  him  by  her  rejection  of  a pure 
and  sincere  passion,  which  her  loveliness  had  inspired,  and  her  mental 
endowments  had  chained.  Ida  fixed  her  large  dark  eyes  in  wild  astonish- 
ment on  him  while  he  spoke  with  so  much  affected  fervor  the  language  of 
falsehood,  yet  she  answered  not  a word;  she  seemed  like  one  entirely  lost 
amid  the  wanderings  of  thought,  unable  to  disengage  the  tangled  ideas 
through  which  her  spirit  strayed. 

He  was  proceeding  in  his  appeal  when  a sound  of  wild  commotion  on 
deck  attracted  his  attention,  and  scarcely  had  he  time  to  rise  from  his 
kneeling  posture,  w'hen  Zarini,  bursting  into  the  cabin,  stood  before  him 
with  a drawn  sword  in  his  hand.  He  called  on  the  traitor  to  surrender, 
but  the  blade  of  Garcia,  flashing  in  the  light  which  the  lamps  had  shed 
through  the  cabin,  sent  back  a haughty  reply.  The  antagonists  stood 
face  to  face,  frowning  in  hatred  on  each  other,  both  prepared  for  fearful 
conflict.  The  one  actuated  by  his  love  for  Ida  and  only  seeking  to  regain 
her  freedom  from  such  base  inthralment;  the  other  desiring  to  retain  the 
advantage  he  had  already  gained  in  the  possession  of  Ida,  and  eager  to  de- 
stroy the  only  obstacle  that  appeared  in  his  way.  Their  swords  clashed 
in  the  equal  and  seemingly  well-balanced  conflict.  Eor  a long  time  they 
fought  with  equal  success.  Garcia  received  a slight  wound  which  exas- 
perated him,  and  his  blows  were  dealt  about  furiously  at  random;  while 
Zarina  watched  his  opportunity,  guarded  at  all  points.  At  length  he 
made  a feint — it  told  well  for  him — the  sword  of  Garcia  was  thrown  up  to 
meet  it,  and  thus  his  breast  lay  exposed;  Zarina  took  advantage  of  his 
unguarded  state,  burying  his  sword  in  the  bosom  of  his  foe.  Garcia  fell 
lifeless  on  the  floor,  while  Zarini -sunk  on  a couch  that  stood  near,  for  he 
was  faint  from  the  loss  of  blood,  as  he  had  received  some  two  or  three 
wounds  in  the  affray. 

At  that  moment  De  Este,  whose  felucca  was  somewhat  slower  than  that 
of  Zarini,  rushed  into  the  cabin,  breathing  vengeance  against  the  already 
doomed  Garcia,  and  claiming  the  privilege  of  redressing  the  injuries  of  his 
house  with  his  own  hand;  but  his  anger  was  changed  to  sorrow  when  his 
eyes  met  the  spectacle  that  was  before  him.  Zarini  was  bending  over 
the  form  of  the  dying  Ida,  from  whence  a spirit,  too  pure  for  this,  was 
about  to  seek  in  its  upward  flight  a brighter  and  less  stormy  sphere. 
The  sword  of  Garcia  in  his  fail  had  pierced  her  heart,  and  she  now 
lingered  on  the  threshold  of  this,  ere  she  soared  to  that  other  world,  whence 
there  is  no  return. 

A melancholy  procession  bore  back  the  body  of  Ida  to  the  palace  De 
Este,  and  in  a few  days  after  the  fearful  tragedy  her  remains  were  con- 
veyed to  a small  village  some  twenty  miles  from  Venice,  and  there 
deposited  in  the  ancestral  tomb  of  the  De  Este. 

Zarini  from  that  time  became  a melancholy  inmate  of  his  studio,  The 


wounds  he  had  received  in  his  encounter  with  Garcia,  together  with  the 
fatal  results  that  attended  it,  conspired  to  render  existence  irksome.  He 
sought  not  the  pleasures  his  chisel  once  afforded  him;  he  passed  by  the 
trophies  of  his  former  skill  unnoticed;  and  he  even  forgot,  or  seemed  to 
have  forgotten,  that  he  ever  admired  the  countless  charms  which  those 
exquisite  pieces  of  sculpture — the  offspring  of  his  own  creative  imagination 
— that  lay  around  him,  revealed. 

One  evening,  a little  before  sunset,  he  paced  the  floor  of  liis  study  as 
usual:  his  thoughts,  abstracted  from  the  external  world,  sought  one  h:s 
own  imagination  had  peopled  with  bright  beings  of  an  ethereal  nature, 
amongst  whom  he  recognized  Ida,  the  last  accession  to  their  glorious  bands. 
He  stopped  suddenly  before  the  little  shelf  where  lay  the  portrait  we  have 
already  spoken  of;  his  hand  unconsciously  clasped  it,  and  he  was  instantly 
awakened  from  his  reveries;  the  recollection  of  the  circumstances  that 
attended  it  instantly  flashed  across  his  mind.  He  gazed  intently  on  it  in 
speechless  wonder — it  was  the  portrait  of  Ida.  That  same  serenity  of 
countenance,  the  same  tranquillity  of  spirit,  the  same  sweetness  of  expres- 
sion, the  same  loveliness  of  feature,  the  same  graceful  form — all,  all  was 
hers,  so  accurately  delineated  that  there  was  no  mistaking  the  fair 
original. 

His  resolution  was  instantly  formed.  With  melancholy  pleasure,  he  seized 
the  chisel  which  lay  so  long  neglected,  and  summoned  all  the  power  of 
its  touch  once  more  to  his  aid.  The  marble  assumed  a new  character 
beneath  his  skill.  Almost  at  a glance  of  his  eye  or  a wave  of  his  hand 
some  fresh  glory  was  called  into  existence. 

* ° * * * * * 

At  length  De  Este,  wondering  at  the  long  absence  of  Zarini  from  the 
palace  where  he  was  once  so  constant  an  attendant,  was  induced  to  pay  a 
visit  to  his  study.  He  entered,  but  to  his  dismay  found  the  artist  seated 
near  the  piece  his  chisel  had  just  completed.  He  called  upon  him  by  name, 
but  received  no  answer.  He  shook  him;  but  the  spirit  had  departed.  He 
gazed  on  the  sculpture  he  had  finished;  the  form  was  that  of  his  niece, 
laid  on  the  couch  of  death.  He  had  the  remains  of  Zarini  laid  in  the 
tomb  beside  the  form  he  adored,  and  the  sculpture  he  had  finished  was 
placed  over  both,  where  it  remained  for  centuries,  a proud  memorial  of  the 
skill,  and  a silent  remembrancer  of  the  fate  of  Ida  and  her  spirit’s  love — 
Zarini,  the  Sculptor  of  Venice.  E.  J.  P. 


THE  HUNCHBACK. 

A Talk  ok  the  Days  ok  Charlemagne. 

Chapter  II. 

Amo  te  solo,  ie  solo  amai, 

Tu  fosti  il  primo,  tu  pur  sarai 

L'vltimo  oggetto  che  adored. — Metastasio. 

Fastrade  had,  to  quote  the  language  of  Father  Bernard,  made  the  Lady 
Blanche  her  “shrine  of  expiation;”  arid,  like  many  others  who  render  a 
forced  homage,  she  had  loaded  the  altar  with  gifts,  while  she  neglected  the 
spirit  of  the  giver.  A saloon  and  contiguous  bedchamber  were  assigned  to 
the  beautiful  orphan,  arranged  according  to  her  own  taste,  and  luxuriously 
furnished  by  the  queen.  At  one  extremity  of  the  saloon  was  a deep  recess, 
lighted  by  a window  that  extended  from  the  ceiling  to  the  floor,  and  filled 
with  rare  plants  arranged  on  semicircular  steps.  Before  these  was  a silver 
fountain  which  was  supplied  by  an  aqueduct,  and  could  be  made  to  play  at 
pleasure  into  a marble  basin,  over  which  a statue  of  one  of  Flora’s  nymphs 
was  bending,  apparently  in  the  act  of  filling  a watering-pot.  Suspended 
from  the  ceiling  by  silver  chains,  and  half  hidden  by  the  flowers,  were 
cages,  whose  little  prisoners  sent  forth  such  a wild  harmonious  chorus, 
that  it  seemed  as  if  their  gentle  warder  must,  by  the  artful  position  in 
which  she  had  placed  them,  have  beguiled  them  into  the  belief  that  they 
were  in  their  own  sweet  woods.  Opposite  this  sylvan  scene,  and  reflecting 
it  almost  as  distinctly  as  the  more  perfect  reflectors  of  our  own  time,  was  a 
polished  silver  mirror,  hung  on  each  side  with  embossed  sconces  of  the 
same  precious  metal.  Instead  of  the  ottomans  and  sofas  of  a modern  draw- 
ing-room, piles,  or  couches  of  cushion  were  placed  at  convenient  distances, 
covered  with  silk  “ from  farthest  Ind,”  richly  embroidered  with  flowers  and 
imitations,  and  fantastic  caricatures  of  animals.  Beneath  the  silver  mirror 
was  a marble  slab,  supported  by  sea-nymphs,  and  covered  with  the  choicest 
shells;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  apartment  was  a small  ivory  table  inlaid 
with  silver,  with  an  oriental  lamp  in  the  centre  constantly  burning,  and 
diffusing  sweet  odours;  beside  it  an  hour-glass,  in  which  the  sands  of  time 
were  literally  golden ; and  dispersed  around,  a few  manuscript  books,  beau- 
tifully illuminated. 

Our  readers  must  imagine  the  apartment  we  have  described  occupied  by 
a single  tenant,  Ermen,  the  faithful  nurse  and  serving-woman  of  the  Lady 
Blanche,  a hardy,  frank,  good-humoured  looking  person  of  the  certain  age 
of  forty-.  “Nothing  more  uncertain  than  the  certain  age;”  but  not  with 
those  of  low  degree.  Time  had  notched  its  revolutions  on  Ermen’s  honest 
face,  and  with  less  agreeable  records  of  its  progress  had  impressed  there 
acute  sense  and  kind  dispositions. 

“ I marvel  that  my  lady  does  not  return,”  thus  she  soliloquized — “it 
takes  but  short  space  to  say  yes — but,  heaven  help  us ! still  shorter  to  say 
no.  He  will  not  say  that  word  to  her — bless  his  great  heart — he  never 
yet  spoke  it  to  aught  of  womankind — after  all,  if  worst  come  to  worst,  it 
would  not  be  so  bad  if  my  poor  lady  would  make  the  best  of  it;  but  it’s 
only  little  folic,  and  not  great  ones,  that  have  the  skill  to  make  the  best  of 
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a bad  bargain.  If  all  that  our  minstrels  report  is  true,  this  renowned 
caliph  is  of  a right  noble  temper;  but  then  he  is  a paynim,  and  our  royal 
queen  is  a Christian  ! Truly,  there  is  much  virtue  in  a name!” 

Here  Ermen’s  cogitations  were  broken  by  the  opening  of  the  door,  and 
her  mistress  entered,  her  person  enveloped  in  a veil,  which  having  cast 
aside,  she  threw  herself  on  a couch,  pressed  her  hands  to  her  temples, 
throbbing  with  repressed  emotion,  which  now  burst  forth  without  control. 
“ It  was  in  vain,  then,  my  lady?”  said  Ermen. 

“ Oh,  utterly  in  vain,  Ermen!” 

“You  were  not  admitted  to  the  private  audience  room?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ But  the  queen  was  there?” 

“ No.” 

“You  were  fain  and  faltering,  then,  and  did  not  press  your  suit?” 

“ Nay,  I poured  out  my  very  soul — I entreated— I knelt — but  it  is  of  no 
use,  Ermen.  The  emperor  is  resolved — his  word  is  pledged.  The  cries  of 
the  victim  for  succour,  who  is  already  delivered  to  the  executioner,  are 
bootless.” 

“St.  Genevieve  aid  us!  It  passeth  my  comprehension  that  the  emperor 
should  deny  you,  my  lady — you  whom  no  one  can  deny,  not  even  the 
queen;  so  that  it  is  currently  said  in  court  that  you  wear  a talisman  that 
can  unfiend  the  fiends.  But  the  devil,  that  has  ruled  her  in  all  things  else, 
has  now  got  the  upper  hand  in  this  too.  Our  good  lord  emperor  deny 
you,  indeed!  Nay,  it  is  the  queen.  There  is  no  mischief  abroad  but  she 
brews  it.  Why  were  the  fifty  cottages  burnt  at  Mens,  but  because  a poor 
churl  refused  to  the  queen  the  hawks  she  had  trained  for  my  Lady  Bertha! 
And  the  artizans  of  our  city  must  all  be  thrown  into  dungeons,  forsooth, 
because  one  of  their  number  had  offended  my  lady  queen.  I marvel  at 
our  great  sovereign!  Though  I am  a woman  that  says  it,  no  good  or 
honour  ever  came  to  a man,  high  or  low,  by  being  ruled  by  a woman. 
Has  not  he  suffered  the  noblest  in  the  land  to  have  their  eyes  plucked  out 
at  the  queen’s  order,  and  now  my  Lord  Pepin  has  offended  her,  and  that  is 
to  be  wrested  from  him  that  is  far  dearer  than  eyes  or  soul  either. 
Think  you  the  prince  is  acquainted  with  this  journey  of  ours,  my  lady?” 

“ I believe  not,  Ermen — it  is  yet  a secret.” 

“ I believe  not,  too,  or  we  should  have  heard  from  him  before  this.  He 
has  a bold  heart  and  a quick  hand.  Beshrew  me ! if  he  submits  without 
striking  a blow.” 

Blanche  rose  for  the  first  time  from  her  disconsolate  position.  “ You  do 
not  mean,  Ermen,”  she  exclaimed,  “ that  he  would  attempt  resistance — he 
cannot  be  so  foolish — so  frantic !” 

“ I do  not  know  what  you  count  foolishness,  my  lady,  but  my  Lord 
Pepin  is  not  of  a spirit  to  sit  down  and  weigh  his  strength  before  he 
resists  attack.” 

“But,  Ermen,  his  father’s  power  is  as  irresistible  as  the  tides  of  the 
ocean.” 

“ It  may  be;  but  do  you  think  my  Lord  Pepin  would  let  the  waves  of  the 
ocean  overwhelm  him  without  buffeting  them.  He  never  quietly  sub- 
mitted to  any  injustice.  He  is  lion-hearted,  and,  as  they  say  of  that  royal 
beast,  kind  and  fostering  to  everything  weak  and  powerless.  Ah,  he  is 
noble  and  gentle,  and  save  in  that  small  matter  of  the  rising  on  his  back, 
perfect,  soul  and  body;  and  there,  I verily  believe,  he  was  smitten  of 
a demon,  who  could  not  bear  the  world  should  have  the  pattern  of  a 
perfect  man.” 

Ermen’s  praises  had  fallen  on  an  ear  attuned  to  them,  and  though  the 
keys  were  struck  by  an  unskilful  hand,  Blanche  had  gradually  subsided 
into  the  silence  of  a greedy  listener.  Ermen,  like  a careful  nurse,  who 
had  tried  the  admission  of  a little  light  upon  an  afflicted  vision,  and  found 
it  to  solace  rather  than  irritate,  ventured  a little  more.  “ Cheer  up,  my 
blessed  young  lady,”  she  said;  “ it  seems  pretty  dark  now,  but  I.  that  have 
lived  to  more  than  twice  your  age,  have  seen  many  a cloudy  morning  turn 
into  a bright  day.  Ah,  1 remember  that  time  your  father’s  beautiful  house 
was  burned,  and  all  his  pleasant  places  laid  waste.  I thought  life  would 
be  one  wail  and  sad  lament,  but  we  have  had  many  a bright  hour  since. 
Now,  my  lady,  I must  leave  you,  and  I pray  you  to  take  my  counsel, — 
hope  for  the  best — nay,  expect  it — that  will  keep  down  the  black 
vapours.” 

Poor  Blanche,  when  left  alone,  found  it  (as  others  have)  far  easier  to 
approve  advice  than  to  be  governed  by  it.  She  rose  from  her  seat  and 
went  to  the  window — the  night  was  shutting  in  dark  and  threatening.  As 
she  turned  her  eyes  towards  the  heavens,  she  saw  one  planet  shining 
through  the  parted  clouds  with  undimmed  lustre.  To  a thoughtful  mind 
it  is  natural  to  perceive  a relation  between  the  outward  and  the  inward 
world.  “ The  clouds  have  hidden  all  but  this  one  beaming  light  from  me,” 
she  said.  “ Beautiful  image  of  the  love  of  God,  that  penetrates  the  thick 
darkness  around  me,  and  will  sustain  me  in  my  utmost  need.” 

She  might  have  been  mistaken,  at  this  moment,  for  a saint  holding 
communion  with  heaven,  or  rather  for  a spirit  of  heaven,  that  had  just 
touched  upon  the  sorrows  but  never  known  the  sins  of  humanity.  Her 
rich  tresses,  wreathed  in  curls,  and  infolded  by  many  a braid,  were 
fastened  by  a cross  of  pearls,  so  as  to  define  perfectly  the  Grecian  outline 
of  her  brow  and  head.  Her  white  muslin  dress,  fastened  by  a girdle  of 
the  same  pure  gems,  harmonized  with  a celestial  character,  and  gave  to 
her  figure,  relieved  as  it  was  against  the  deep  crimson  window-hanging,  a 
spiritual  aspect.  Her  thoughts  were  soon  brought  back  from  their  heaven- 
ward flight,  and  weighed  down  by  the  cares  of  earth.  “But  for  the 
dismal  memory  of  his  loneliness,”  she  said,  “ 1 might  endure  it.  Who 
shall  console  him  when  I am  gone?  who  shall  soothe  his  irritated  spirit? 


who  shall  watch  against  the  demons  that  torment  him?  It  was  my 
mission ” 

“ It  is  not  finished,  Blanche,”  said  a voice  that  responded  to  her  low  but 
audible  tones;  and  turning  round  she  saw,  by  the  light  of  the  little 
lamp,  that  the  prince  had  entered  without  rousing  her  from  her  ab- 
straction. 

“ Oh,  my  lord,  it  is,”  she  replied,  in  a voice  almost  choked  with  emotion, 

“ and  you  have  yet  to  learn  the  cruel  decree,  and  to  endure  it.” 

“ Nay,  my  love,  not  yet  to  learn  it,  nor  would  I endure  it,  if  all  the 
fiends  of  hell,  instead  of  one,  had  decreed  it.  Wkat!  suffer  you  to  be 
driven  out  of  Christendom,  and  delivered  up  to  be  the  minion  of  the 
infidel  caliph.  Did  you  deem  that  my  soul  had  been  trampled  out  of  me, 
Blanche?” 

“ My  lord,  you  know  I never  had  one  evil  or  demeaning  thought  of  you; 
but  who  has  dared  to  inform  you  of  what  I have  been  so  sternly  com- 
manded to  keep  a secret?” 

“ It  signifies  not  who — be  tranquil  on  that  head,  and  Blanche,  my  love, 
keep  down  your  womanish  spirit,  and  listen  to  what  I have  to  tell  you — 
that  the  she-wolf  has  well  stirred  the  stream,  but  she  will  yet  find  herself 
foiled  of  her  victim.” 

“Ah  me!  my  lord,  do  not  raise  hopes  that  must  be  crushed.  The 
darkness  will  only  be  more  terrible  after  the  flash  of  light  has  passed. 
But  hark!— some  one  knocks.  It  is  not  safe  for  you  to  be  seen  here.” 

The  knocking  was  repeated,  and  proved  to  proceed  from  the  faithful 
Ermen,  who  being  in  nothing  excluded  from  her  mistress’s  confidence,  was 
immediately  admitted. 

She  whispered  to  her  lady,  “ I have  a private  message  to  you  from  the 
emperor.” 

“ Speak  it  aloud,  Ermen,  my  Lord  Pepin  knows  all.” 

“ Blessings  on  the  free  tongue  that  told  him.  I fear  not  now  to  tell  you 
the  emperor’s  behest.  My  heart  did  surely  misgive  me,  for  I know  it  is  tho 
nature  of  the  timid  deer  to  fly  to  the  covert.  But  my  lord  will  counsel 
bolder  measures.”  , 

“ I know,  my  good  Ermen,  you  would  fain  have  a stouter  spirit  than 
your  poor  mistress,  to  rely  on,”  said  Blanche,  with  a faint  smile.  “ But 
tell  us  quickly,  what  message  do  you  bring  from  the  emperor?” 

“ As  I left  you,  my  lady,  I was  met  by  a page  from  the  emperor,  who 
commanded  my  presence.  As  we  went  along  the  gallery  I fished  from  him, 
that  since  you  left  the  audience-chamber  no  person  had  been  admitted  — the 
queen  herself  had  been  put  off,  and  the  emperor  had  been  heard  walking 
up  and  down,  as  I,  or  any  of  the  commons  would,  with  a worried  mind;  so 
I thought  to  myself  this  augured  well  for  mjr  dear  lady,  for  when  the  emperor 
gets  in  a ferment,  and  is  left  lo  himself,  he  works  off  pure,  like  good 
liquor.” 

“ Proceed  to  the  message,  honest  Ermen,”  said  the  prince. 

“ He  bade  me  tell  you,  my  lady, — Heaven  grant  I may  not  forget  the 
words — he  tried  to  write  them,  but  everybody  knows  that,  for  all  his  get- 
ting up  o’ nights  to  practise,  and  Master  Alcuin’s  teaching,  he  is  yet  not 
the  clerk  to  do  it.” 

“ The  message,  Ermen,”  repeati  d the  prince,  impatiently — “ the  mes- 
sage.” 

“ My  lord,  I crave  your  patienct : I must  tell  a story  my  own  way, — if 
I drop  a stitch  the  whole  ravels  out.  Where  was  I?  ah!  at  the  writing. 
Well,  he  scrawled  and  scribbled,  and  spoiled  parchment  enough  for  one  of 
my  lady’s  heartful  criss-crossed  letters  to  you,  my  lord.  I had  a great 
mind  to  snatch  it  from  the  floor  and  smuggle  it  into  my  pocket  against  a 
time  of  need.  Now  I have  got  to  the  right  place  and  I’ll  make  even  work 
of  the  rest  of  it.  The  emperor  bade  me  tell  you  there  is  still  one — oh,  skies 
above!  I have  forgotten  the  word — alternative — no,  that  is  not  it.  I’ll 
leave  it  out.  If  the  great  people  would  leave  out  half  their  words,  we 
simple  folk  could  understand  them  far  better.” 

Patience  was  like  to  have  her  perfect  work;  but  Blanche,  who  well  under- 
stood her  woman’s  infirmities,  cast  a deprecating  look  at  the  prince,  and 
she  was  permitted  to  proceed  without  interruption. 

“ The  upshot  of  it  is,  my  lady,  that  tha  emperor  says  he  will  take  back 
his  royal  word  to  the  ambassador,  provided  you  will  profess  yourself  a 
nun.” 

“ Now  the  blessing  of  our  holy  mother  Mary  be  upon  him!”  exelaimed 
Blanche. 

“ Nay,  nay,  Blanche ” 

“ My  lord,  and  you,  my  lady,  hear  me  out.  There  is  something  far 
harder  for  you  to  do  than  to  drop  the  but  half-lifted  veil  between  you  and 
the  world : you  are  to  persuade  my  Lord  Pepin  to  retire  to  the  monastery 
of  Pruim,  of  which  the  emperor  will  make  him  Abbe.  You  are  allowed 
to-morrow  to  make  your  decision  whether  you  will  be  the  bride  of  Heaven 
— or  of  the  caliph.” 

“ My  decision  is  already  made.  My  lord — my  dear  lord — hear  me. 
Away  from  you,  it  is  all  exile — desolation,  but  not  all  degradation.  In 
leaving  the  world  I leave  only  you — for  you  are  the  world  to  me.  We 
but  end  this  brief  life  a little  sooner:  at  the  best  it  would  have  been  a few 
more  hopes — blighted,  it  may  be  fa  few  more  years — a past  and  useless 
dream  when  they  are  ended.  Nay,  if  you  will  not  hear  me  out,”  she  con- 
cluded, covering  her  face  with  her  hands,  “ think  from  what  I escape!” 

“ Blanche,  this  is  idle;  your  vows  are  plighted  to  me,  and  I swear  by  all 
the  saints  in  heaven,  that  Omnipotence  alone  shall  wrest  you  from  me! 
Leave  us,  Ermen.” 

“ I’ll  come  again  for  your  answer,  my  lady,  shall  I not?”  inquired  Ermen, 
while  she  indicated  by  a slight  compression  of  her  under  lip  her  secret  and 
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very  satisfactory  conjecture  as  to  ■which  of  the  lovers  was  like  to  obtain 
the  victory  in  the  pending  controversy.  Her  mistress  bowed  assent,  and 
she  withdrew. 

“ Think  you,  my  beloved,”  said  the  prince,  passionately  pressing 
Blanche’s  hand  to  his  lips,  “that  I will  supinely  yield  this  after  it  has 
been  promised  to  me  again  and  again,  in  smiles  and  in  tears?  Never!” 

“Oh,  I well  know,  never  voluntarily;  but  our  fate ” 

“Pardon  me,  dearest,  for  cutting  off  the  words  from  your  sweet  lips; 
but  I read  far  differently  the  book  of  our  fate.  I see  inscribed  there 
banded  friends,  trusty  followers,  a crushed  enemy,  victory  and  empire,  and 
my  peerless  Blanche  sharing  with  me  the  throne  of  the  West.” 

There  was  a fearful  ecstacy  in  her  lover’s  eye,  that  shot  terror  through 
Blanche’s  gentle  soul.  “ My  dear  lord !”  she  said,  in  a voice  of  such  depre- 
cating tenderness  that  the  prince  saw  he  had  alarmed  her. 

“Pardon  me,  dearest  Blanche,”  he  replied;  “ I should  more  cautiously 
have  disclosed  to  your  timid  spirit  the  bright  future  that  is  opening  upon 
us.  you  are  confounded  by  the  sudden  light.” 

“ I do  not  comprehend  you,  my  lord.” 

“ My  gentle  girl,  you  could  not  comprehend  the  means,  were  I to  detail 
them,  by  which  your  freedom  and  safety  are  to  be  secured  till  you  permit 
your  lover  to  put  the  bridal  ring  on  your  finger,  and  Heaven  and  a good 
cause  shall  enable  him  to  place  a crown  on  your  head.” 

“ A crown,  my  lord ! Has  insult  and  wrong  vanquished  your  virtue? 
Do  you  purpose  rebellion  against  your  sovereign — your  father  ?” 

“My  ties  to  my  sovereign,  Blanche,  have  become  weak  as  my  obliga- 
tions have  diminished.  My  father  severed  for  ever  the  bond  that 
united  us  when  he  saw  me  suffer  the  touch  of  that  fiend’s  foot,  and  was 
silent.” 

“ Ah,  my  lord,  human  imperfection  should  be  borne  with  and  for- 
given. Your  father  is  blinded  and  perverted  from  his  noble  nature  by 
the  queen.” 

“ But  he  is  perverted,  Blanche,  and  he,  or  you  and  I and  others,  must 
suffer  the  consequences.  On  whom  should  they  fall — the  guilty  or  the 
innocent?” 

“Leave  that  to  Heaven’s  judgment.  But  be  assured,  that  nothing  God 
reckons  evil  can  fall  on  him  who  is  shielded  by  innocence.  Do  not  part 
with  that  defence,  my  lord.” 

“ Oh,  innocence ! it  is  only  for  the  sucking  babe  and  you,  sweet  saint, 
who  live  at  the  gate  of  Heaven.  As  to  right  and  wrong,  how  can  we, 
who  are  groping  in  the  dark  and  tangled  passages  of  life,  say  what  is  right 
and  what  is  wrong?  We  can  only  discriminate  colours  accurately,  Blanche, 
in  full  light.” 

“ My  lord,  we  are  only  perplexed  when  we  look  without,  where  men 
impose  false  colours  to  confound  our  enslaved  senses.  Within  is  God’s  own 
light — always  clear  and  bright  unless  we  sacrilegiously  dim  it  with  our 
evil  passions.” 

“ This  is  useless,  my  love.  He  who  is  driven  to  the  brink  of  a precipice, 
must  not  be  over  nice  in  discussing  the  only  mode  of  escape.  What  would 
you  have  me  do? — quietly  submit  to  see  you  the  proffered  bride  of  the 
caliph?  I am  not  yet  the  poor  slave  to  suffer  that!” 

“ But  remember,  we  have  an  alternative — the  peace  and  sanctity  of  the 
cloister.  Oh,  my  lord,  it  is  both  sin  and  folly  to  reject  it.” 

“ Blanche,  Blanche  !”  replied  the  prince,  in  a tone  that  betrayed  the 
irritated  pride  of  the  lover.  “ It  seems  right  easy  for  you  to  transfer  your 
heart  to  the  cloister.  But  thus  it  ever  is  with  your  sex.  your  affections 
are  so  soft  and  fusible,  that  they  can  be  recast  at  any  moment;  religion 
offers  the  mould,  and  the  change  is  at  once  perfected:  the  lover  of  this 
hour  is  the  devotee  of  the  next.” 

“ My  lord,  you  do  us  much  injustice.  The  disappointments,  the  reverses, 
the  struggles,  the  anguish  of  a woman’s  love  must  be  pent  up  in  her  own 
heart — no  human  eye  can  see  it — no  human  ear  may  hear  it.  Man  pro- 
claims his,  and  it  escapes  in  its  publication, — and  he  follows  some  new 
idol;  it  may  be  wealth,  or  fame,  or  power,  or  glory.  But  she  who  truly 
loves,  never  loves  but  once;  and  it  is  because  her  affection  is  pure,  dis- 
interested, and  self-devoting,  that  it  may  be — not  transferred,  my  lord,  but 
succeeded  by  a sentiment  holy,  illimitable,  and  eternal.” 

“ My  dear  Blanche,  on  my  bended  knees  I pray  your  forgiveness  for  my 
slander.  But  do  you  think,  while  you  are  convincing  me  of  the  value  of 
my  treasure,  you  are  preparing  me  to  acquiesce  in  being  rifled  of  it?  What 
do  they  offer  us?  My  peerless  Blanche,  the  most  beauteous  flower  that 
ever  opened  to  the  eye  of  the  sun,  may  be  permitted  to  wither  in  the 
cloister’s  tomb — perchance  to  wear  out  vigils  in  prayers  and  penances  for 
my  Lady  Fastrade  ! And  I,  who  have  led  hosts  to  victory,  and  will  again 
— I am  to  be  promoted  to  the  abbacy  of  Pruim!  Or,  if  I would  play  the 
saint,  I may,  perhaps,  like  my  meek  uncle  Carloman,  tend  the  sheep  of  the 
monks  of  Mont  Cassin,  dress  the  food  for  their  pampered  palates,  hide  my 
royal  birth,  and  be  scourged  by  every  valet  in  the  monastery.  Nay,  by 
the  mass  ! I will  rather  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Charles  Martel,  and 
snatch  the  crown  destined  for  my  legitimate  brother’s  brows,  though,  after 
I have  won,  deserved,  and  enjoyed  it,  the  kind  priests  shall  say  of  me, 
as  they  say  of  him,  that  my  soul  is  doomed  to  eternal  torments,  not  only 
as  the  recompense  of  my  own  sins,  but  that  I may  burn  for  the  good  of 
others,  who  step  to  heaven  over  my  head!  But,  my  dear  Blanche,” added 
the  prince,  changing  his  voice  to  a mild  and  affectionate  tone  as  he  caught 
the  sad  and  half-reproachful  expression  of  her  face,  “ I should  not  cloud 
these  last  moments — this  is  our  last  parting — our  last  separation:  to- 
morrow you  shall  be  apprised  of  the  means  by  which  your  safety  is  to  be 
secured  till  He  who  has  willed  that  our  hearts  should  grow  together  in 


adversity,  shall  reunite  us  in  prosperity.  Then,  dearest,  you  shall  see  him 
swaying  multitudes  who  has  hitherto,  been  the  slave  of  another’s  will. 
Oh,  Blanche,  will  it  not  be  sweet  to  share  together  wealth,  power,  and 
honour?” 

“ Ah.  my  lord  ! your  love  was  enough  for  me;  other  wealth,  power,  or 
honour  I never  coveted,  nor  do  I now.  Alas  ! that  little  stream  that  flowed 
so  freshly  and  so  quietly,  giving  forth  no  sound  to  others,  but  making  such 
music  in  our  ears,  and  nurturing  flowers  always  blooming  and  always 
sweet — that  little  stream  will  soon  be  forgotten— my  lord  hath  launched 
on  the  ocean  of  ambition.  Man  may  while  away  his  unripe  youth  on  that 
pure  stream;  but  once  embarked  on  that  tempest-tossed  ocean,  he  never 
returns.  Alcuin  has  read  me  of  such  things  in  the  old  poets:  now  I 
believe  it,  for  I feel  it.” 

Blanche  laid  her  head  on  her  lover’s  bosom,  overpowered  by  feelings 
that  silence  and  tears  only  could  adequately  express;  and  he,  for  a few 
moments  at  least,  felt  that  a love  like  hers,  that  disdained  all  accessories) 
was  sufficient  for  him,  and  he  told  her  so.  “ My  dearest  Blanche,”  he 
said,  “if  there  were  a spot  in  the  wide  world  whither  we  could  fly  and 
remain  unmolested,  not  a thought  or  desire  of  mine  would  stray  beyond  it. 
But  there  is  no  such  haven  for  us : nothing  remains  for  me  but  resistance,  or 
submission  to  have  my  sole  light  extinguished.  Then  what  would  life  be  to 
me? — the  bitter  draught  it  was  before  you  made  me  love  it.  I felt  myself 
degraded  below  the  standard  of  a man:  you  have  raised  me  above  my 
fellows — you  have  made  The  Hunchback  the  envy  of  the  handsomest 
and  noblest  paladins  of  our  court.” 

Never,  in  all  the  tenderness  of  their  confidence,  had  the  prince  before 
alluded  to  his  deformity.  Blanche  perceived  that  his  frame  thrilled  at 
the  word.  “ You  wrong  me,  Blanche,”  he  continued,  “ to  doubt  my 
exclusive  devotion  to  you.  I have  enlisted  in  this  very  enterprise  you  so 
deprecate  for  your  sake.” 

“ For  mine,  my  lord?  Oh,  then  abandon  it,  for  no  good  can  come  of  it. 
If,  as  the  heathen  priests  of  Odin  hold,  the  temple  is  desecrated  in  which  a 
lance  has  been  permitted  to  enter,  is  not  the  filial  bosom  polluted  in  which 
one  disobedient  thought  has  risen?  In  sooth,  it  is  far  better  to  yield  to 
evil  than  to  inflict  it — to  embrace  the  cross  than  to  be  crushed  by  it.” 

“These  are  a woman’s  timid  thoughts:  dismiss  them,  Blanche.  Our  affairs 
are  complicated  with  others — -I  have  embarked,  and  cannot  turn  back  if  I 
woidd.  But  the  victory  achieved,  and  my  Blanche  shall  be  to  me  what  the 
image  of  the  goddess  Bertha  is  to  the  Saxon— no  evil  passion  shall  con- 
front you — hate  and  revenge  shall  vanish  before  you — and  spears  and 
shields  fall  to  the  ground!” 

It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  a tender,  devoted  woman  to  oppose  long  the 
the  bold  decision  of  a resolved  man.  Her  power  must  be  reserved  for 
his  hours  of  happiness  or  suffering.  Blanche  ceased  to  resist  her  lover’s 
determination,  even  by  her  meek  persuasion,  and  their  conversation  soon 
subsided  into  those  interchanges  of  expressions  of  deep  and  eternal  love, 
beautiful  to  them,  but  untranslatable  into  the  vulgar  tongue. 

While  they  were  imprudently  protracting  their  interview,  Ermcn  was 
killing  the  time  in  walking  up  and  down  a gallery  that  communicated  with 
various  apartments  of  the  palace.  There  she  met  her  gossips,  managed 
the  easy  key  to  their  confidence,  heard  all  their  mistress's  secrets  (and,  in 
the  licensed  court  of  Charlemagne  there  was  as  abundant  materials  for 
scandal,  as  in  the  French  courts  of  a later  date),  but  never  indulged  them 
with  a hint  of  her  lady’s  affairs.  As  it  is  difficult  to  decide  which  is  most 
agreeable  to  a real  scandal-  monger,  hearing  or  telling  tales,  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  Ermen’s  companions  were  dissatisfied,  though  one  after 
another  dropped  off  and  left  her,  wishing  that  lovers  would  bethink  them 
that  there  were  more  than  two  people  in  the  universe.  Suddenly  her  atten- 
tion was  arrested  by  hearing  her  mistress’s  name  pronounced  by  a voice 
that  issued  from  a guard-room  at  the  extremity  of  the  gallery.  No  one, 
Ermen  thought,  had  a right  to  speak  aught  of  her  mistress,  that  she  had 
not  a right  to  hear ; and  she  instantly  placed  herself  in  a convenient  posi- 
tion for  her  ear  to  do  its  duty. 

“ I doubt  the  queen  mistakes,”  said  one  of  the  parties,  “in  supposing  the 
the  prince  to  be  in  the  lady  Blanche’s  saloon,  but  for  all  that  we  must 
maintain  our  watch.” 

“Ah,  Yaldrad  and  Hardouin!”  thought  Ermen,  “ well  chosen  men  for 
spies.” 

“You  have  a snug  warm  birth  here,  Valdrad,”  continued  the  first 
speaker.  “I  am  chilled  through  in  the  court.  There  is  a snow-storm 
without— a pretty  time  of  year  to  begin  winter,  truly.  Come,  change  posts 
with  me  for  a little  while.” 

“With  all  my  heart,  though,  on  my  faith,  Hardouin,  I like  not  this  trust 
of  our  gracious  lady.  I had  rather  make  love  than  mar  it.  I had  rather 
the  prince  would  escape  than  be  caught  in  a net  of  my  spreading.” 

“Curse  on  that  cowardly  fashion  of  yours,  Valdrad,  as  if  you  could 
lighten  a sin  by  lamenting  it,  when  you  have  not  the  virtue  to. eschew  it. 
Now,  I take  quite  another  way  to  hush  my  conscience.  There  must  be  a 
certain  amount  of  sin  enacted  on  this  mortal  stage,  and  he  is  the  boldest 
fellow  who  cheerfully  bears  his  part  of  the  burden.  For  example,  some- 
body must  do  this  villanous  duty  for  the  queen.  The  prince  cannot  escape 
her.  She  has  stirred  up  the  emperor’s  heart,  which  is  of  itself  as  clear  as 
this  cup  of  Rhenish,  against  him;  and  without  our  means,  and  even  if  she 
does  not  now  detect  the  prince  in  this  violation  of  the  emperor’s  commands, 
she  will  contrive  some  mode  to  provoke  him  to  resistance — his  ruin  follows 
of  course.” 

“ I am  not  sure  of  that.  There  is  nothing  that,  if  left  to  himself,  the 
emperor  will  not  remit  to  The  Hunchback.  But  come,  Hardouin,  lend  me 
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your  watch-coat,  and  I’ll  to  the  outer  post.”  Accordingly  he  sallied  forth, 
out  immediately  returned,  saying,  “ It’s  as  dark  as  Erebus.  How  am  I to 
depose  to  the  emperor  that  I have  seen  the  prince  issue  from  the  Lady 
Blanche’s  saloon,  when  I cannot  see  my  hand  before  my  face?  Stay,  a 
lucky  thought  strikes  me.  This  damp  snow — as  clever  a material  to  take 
the  measure  of  a man’s  foot  as  can  well  be  contrived — covers  the  court  two 
inches  deep.  Not  an  impress  will  be  made  upon  it  till  morning,  unless  it  be 
by  the  prince.  He  shall  betray  himself.  The  emperor  is  the  lark  of  the 
palace.  The  queen  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  point  to  the  footsteps  from 
her  window,— a hint  to  her  is  enough.” 

“ Bravo,  Valdrad!  They  say  the  devil  deserts  bis  followers  at  their 
utmost  need,  but  our  lady  queen  finds  him  as  true  as  steel.  Here  is  a fall 
of  snow  to  befriend  her,  and  a witty-pated  fellow  to  teach  her  how  to  profit 

Ermen  had  heard  enough.  She  left  the  friends  to  quaff  their  Rhenish, 
and  hastened  to  her  lady’s  apartment,  where  she  immediately  communicated 
the  amount  of  her  information.  The  prince  perceived  his  danger,  and  saw 
no  way  of  escaping  it.  An  arrest  at  this  stage  of  his  affairs  would  be  fatal. 
Blanche,  habituated  to  depend  on  the  fidelity  and  experience  of  her  serving- 
woman,  appealed  to  her.  “ Dear,  good  Ermen,”  she  said,  “can  you  devise 
no  way  to  save  my  lord  from  this  peril  ?” 

“Indeed,  my  lady,  I cannot.  Would  that  he  had  that  winged  horse  our 
minstrels  sing  of,  that  touches  never  a hoof  to  the  ground,  but  posts  through 
the  welkin  like  an  eagle — stay,  let  me  think.”  Ermen  paused,  tasked  her 
wits,  and  a bright  gleam  shot  through  her  little  gray  eye,  as  she  exclaimed, 
‘ Yes,  there  is  a way.”  She  opened  a door  that  led  into  a vestibule,  and  an 
outer  door.  “ It  is  still  as  dark  as  Egypt.”  she  said,  and  then,  after  a 
moment’s  awkward  hesitation,  she  added,  “ you  must  pardon  me,  my  lord. 
The  manliest  and  noblest  must  condescend  to  their  necessity.  The  royal 
lion  was  helped  out  of  the  net  by  the  mouse.  Say  your  parting  words,  my 
lord,  and  come  hither;  but  you,  my  lady,  stay  there.”  The  parting  of  the 
lovers  seemed  to  Ermen  needlessly  protracted— to  them,  fraught  as  the 
future  was  with  uncertainty  and  danger,  it  was  most  brief,  and  such  as 
seems  to  “ press  the  life  from  out  young  hearts.” 

Blanche,  in  spite  of  Ermen’s  counsel,  which  had  a woman’s  wit  in  it, 
would  have  followed  her  lover  to  the  threshold;  but  Ermen  hastily  closed 
the  inner  door,  and  left  her  mistress  to  guess  at  the  modus  operandi  by 
which  her  lover’s  safety  was  to  be  effected. 

Effected  it  was,  and  the  prince  kept  his  appointment  in  the  chapel,  and 
was  animated  by  the  zeal  and  harmony  of  his  confederates.  Father  Ber- 
nard, who  still  maintained  his  incognito,  was  the  soul  of  the  conspiracy. 
All  deferred  to  his  superior  knowledge,  and  agreed  to  be  governed  by  his 
bold  yet  prudent  counsels.  The  plan  of  the  conspirators  was,  not  to  attempt 
to  overthrow  the  power  of  the  emperor — this  did  not  enter  into  the  hope, 
perhaps  not  the  wish,  of  the  boldest  among  them;  but  to  elevate  a standard 
under  which  the  wronged  and  disaffected  might  rally.  To  establish,  under 
the  prince,  their  favourite  leader,  a rival  and  independent  government,  and 
to  secure  to  him  wholly,  or  in  part,  the  succession  of  the  empire. 

( To  be  continued .) 


MY  BEAUTIFUL,  MY  BRIGHT ! 


My  beautiful,  my  bright  one  I 
Thy  happy,  joyous  smile, 

In  early  youth,  affection  won, 

And  all  my  heart  did  wile. 

Thine  eyes,  when  turn’d  upon  me, 

Shed  o’er  me  such  a light 
As  years  may  never  darken, 

My  Beautiful,  my  Bright ! 

My  beautiful,  my  dear  one  ! 

How  glowing  was  thy  cheek 
Wheu  first  to  me  thy  thrilling  tone 
Affection’s  pow’r  did  speak  ! 

High  beat  my  heart  with  rapture, 

Joy  linger'd  on  the  sight, 

When  our  first  vows  were  plighted, 

My  Beautiful,  my  Bright ! 

My  beautiful,  my  treasure  ! 

Ah ! long  to  me  thou’st  been 
One  to  impart  true  pleasure 
O’er  ev'ry  ruffled  scene. 

Tho’  dark  clouds  hover’d  o’er  me, 

And  shrouded  me  in  night, 

Thou  shrunk’st  not  then  from  shielding, 
My  Beautiful,  my  Bright ! 

My  beautiful,  my  loved  one  ! 

How  proud  I've  been  of  thee  ! 

For,  ah  ! I deem’d  affection’s  sun 
Would  ne’er  grow  dark  o’er  me. 


I knew  its  rays,  still  shining, 

Would  shed  as  pure  a light 
When  thou  wert  absent  from  me, 

My  Beautiful,  my  Bright ! 

My  beautiful,  my  first  love  ! 

I know  that  we  must  part ; 

And  nought  can  now  the  bar  remove 
That  shuts  me  from  thy  heart. 

Yet  think  not  to  another 
My  lips  shall  ever  plight 
The  vows  which  thou  alone  hast  heard, 
My  Beautiful,  my  Bright ! 

My  beautiful,  my  kind  one  ! 

Hope  cheers  me  even  yet ; 

And  tells  me,  tho’  I am  alone, 

Thou  canst  not  me  forget. 

Fate  cannot  stay  love’s  power, 

Tho’  it  may  disunite  [wreath’d, 
The  hopes  that  once  with  mine  were 
My  Beautiful,  my  Bright ! 

My  beautiful,  my  lost  one  ! 

Fond  mem’ry  e’er  shall  dwell 
On  happy  days  for  ever  gone  ; 

And  future  years  shall  tell 
How  deeply,  in  my  heart  enshrined, 
Affection’s  holy  light 
For  thee— for  only  thee — doth  glow. 

My  Beautiful,  my  Bright! 


LOVE;  OR  THE  STRENGTH  OF  AFFECTION. 

An  Indian  Fragment. 

An  Indian  bound  and  captive?  Say  you  so? — Old  Plat. 

The  sun  was  gradually  setting,  and  its  beautiful  rays  coloured  the  leaves 
with  golden  tints,  far  more  lovely  than  the  brightest  touch  of  a Rubens 
or  the  best  efforts  of  a Reynolds.  The  birds  sang  sweet  music,  and  filled 
the  groves  with  delicious  harmony.  They,  in  common  with  all  nature, 
were  sinkb  g to  rest,  and  the  heart  that  looked  upon  the  scene  would  feel 


itself  light  and  buoyant,  and  filled  with  precious  reflections.  In  such 
moments  care  seems  to  fly  away,  and  the  mind,  that  before  was  anxious 
and  pressed  with  forebodings,  finds  something  to  alleviate  its  con- 
dition, and  infuse  into  it  fresh  life  and  energy.  But  yet,  perchance,  there 
are  some  situations  in  which  man  may  be  placed  that  renders  him  invul- 
nerable to'the  scene  just  described,  and  careless  about  all  but  one  engrossing 
subject.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  case  with  the  young  and  warlike  Panther — 
the  pride  and  glory  of  the  hlandans — whose  deeds  of  valour  were  sung  by 
the  women,  and  held  up  by  the  old  men  as  examples  that  might  be  followed. 
Gloomy,  indeed,  were  his  realizations  as  he  marched,  strongly  bound,  in 
the  midst  of  a party  of  Blackfeet,  a tribe  with  whom  they  were  at  deadly 
enmity — his  own  band  having  been  surprised  and  cut  to  pieces,  whilst  he 
himself,  after  a valiant  defence,  was  disarmed  and  made  prisoner.  But  it 
was  not  for  himself  he  mourned  or  cared.  Death  would  have  been  welcome, 
as  ushering  him  into  the  grand  hunting  ground  of  the  land  of  spirits.  But 
he  thought  of  his  betrothed — he  dwelt  upon  her  last  words — he  recollected 
the  parting  moment  when  she  buckled  on  his  quiver,  when  she  slung  the 
bow  across  his  shoulder,  and  encouraged  him  to  gain  honour  and  renown 
for  her  sake  and  the  land  of  his  fathers.  He  left  his  village  full  of  hope 
and  joy,  and  in  anticipation  of  that  moment  when  he  should  return  ard 
triumphantly  lay  the  scalps  of  his  enemies  at  the  feet  of  the  Light  Gazelle 
— when  he  should  claim  her  as  his  prize.  He  remembered  the  words  he 
used  in  declaring  his  love— “Oh,  light  of  my  eyes!  shall  my  wigwam  ever 
want  a sun  to  make  it  bright?  Shall  the  Black  Panther  always  sit  alone? 
Who  will  fill  his  pipe?  who  will  dress  the  spoils  of  the  chase?  Will  th  > 
Light  Gazelle?”  And  as  he  received  the  whispered  response,  “ Who  can  she 
love  but  the  Black  Panther? — the  pride  of  his  nation — strong  in  battle,  and 
mighty  in  warfare?”  his  heart  bounded  with  affection  and  hope.  He 
thought  of  the  death-song  she  would  sing  when  he  was  sacrificed  to  the 
god  of  the  conquering  nation,  and  full  well  he  knew  that  day  must  soon 
approach.  But  they  drew  near  the  village,  and  from  the  distance  might  bo 
seen  the  inhabitants  assembled  to  welcome  them,  having  been  apprised  of  their 
approach  by  a scout.  But  they  burned  with  vengeance  when  they  learned  that, 
short  as  had  been  the  struggle,  their  chief  had  died  by  the  hand  of  the 
prisoner,  and  they  spent  their  ingenuity  in  taunting  him  by  words,  and 
firing  his  temper  by  scornful  insinuations.  But  the  recollection  of  to- 
morrow in  some  measure  quieted  their  rage,  and  each  hastened  with  alacrity 
to  prepare  the  dreaded  instruments  of  torture.  The  decision  of  the  council 
of  Braves  was  unanimous.  Not  one  word  was  uttered  in  behalf  of  tho 
prisoner,  and  not  one  single  voice  raised  to  obtain  his  pardon.  But  when 
informed  of  his  inevitable  doom,  the  courage  of  the  prisoner  failed  him  not. 
He  remembered  that  he  was  a warrior;  and  his  voice  did  not  falter,  neither 
did  his  cheek  blanch,  when  he  dared  them  to  do  their  utmost,  and 
threatened  them  with  the  revenge  of  the  Mandans.  He  said,  that  the 
Black  Panther  feared  not  death — he  was  happy.  He  told  them  that  tin  y 
had  not  dared  openly  to  attack  him,  but  had  lain  in  ambush  and  burst 
upon  him  in  an  unguarded  moment. 

The  moment  at  length  arrived,  and  with  stately  step  he  marched  to  the 
selected  spot.  Erect  was  his  manly  form — proud  beams  shot  from  his 
fiery  eye,  when,  as  strongly  bound  to  a tree,  twenty  youths  stood  before 
him,  ready  to  cast  the  tomahawk,  and  vie  with  each  other  in  throwing 
the  nearest  to  the  prisoner  s limbs  without  actually  touching  him.  First 
came  the  Bounding  Elk,  and  so  well  did  he  poise  his  weapon,  so  truly  did 
he  aim,  that  the  tomahawk  almost  grazed  the  cheek  of  the  Panther.  Loud 
acclamations  burst  from  the  women,  and  even  the  warriors  gave  an  ex- 
pressive “Hugh!”  Various  were  the  fortunes  of  those  who  followed, 
and  the  prisoner  was  untouched,  till  at  last  came  the  Eagle,  who,  alike 
envious  of  those  who  had  preceded  him,  and  ambitious  of  winning  greater 
renown,  cast  with  no  equal  skill,  and  as  the  weapon  reached  its  destination, 
one  finger  of  the  captive  fell  bleeding  to  the  ground.  Loud  were  the  bursts 
of  displeasure  that  followed,  and  the  Eagle  retired,  abashed  and  confounded, 
from  the  contest. 

Next  came  the  women  with  lighted  torches  of  pine,  and  danced  a hideous 
dance,  taunting  the  prisoner  with  his  fallen  condition,  and  declaring  what 
should  follow  in  language  too  gross  to  be  described.  They  were  headed 
by  the  squaw  of  the  fallen  chief,  who,  in  ecstacies  of  rage,  applied  to  him 
every  term  of  contumelious  reproach.  “Who  are  you?”  demanded  she; 
“ you  are  no  warrior — your  name  has  never  been  heard — your  scalp  locks  are 
those  of  women  and  children,  not  of  warriors!  I hate  and  spit  upon  you.” 
“ Woman,”  calmly  replied  the  captive,  “ I am  bound,  or  you  dare  not  utter  a 
word — therefore,  be  silent.”  This,  far  from  pacifying,  seemed  only  to 
increase  her  rage,  till  (to  such  a pitch  of  frenzy  did  she  work  herself) 
she  advanced,  and  applied  her  lighted  torch  to  various  parts  of  his  body, 
till  the  skin  crackled  from  the  intense  heat;  when  she,  by  order  of  the  chiefs, 
was  removed. 

Perhaps  no  nation  was  so  renowned  for  cruelty  as  the  Blackfeet;  and 
many  were  the  means  they  employed  to  try  the  fortitude  of  the  captive, 
for  it  was  in  their  powers  of  endurance  that  the  Indians  took  most  pride. 
He  was,  indeed,  a brave  man  who  could  pass  through  the  trial  of  tho 
“ great  medicine,”  when,  for  the  space  of  three  days,  the  candidates  were 
deprived  of  food,  after  which,  their  powers  were  fully  put  to  the  test  by 
being  slung  to  a pole,  and  a rope  fastened  to  it  passed  over  a skewer  thrust 
through  the  breast,  and  whirled  round  till  insensible.  But  all  this  had  the 
Black  Panther  undergone.  From  not  one  tittle  of  it  had  he  shrunk,  and  he 
gazed  with  steady  eyes,  and  spoke  with  unquivering  voice  to  his  tor- 
mentors. “You  are  dogs,”  said  he,  “that  you  cannot  kill  in  battle — you 
are  white  hearts.  You  dare  not  face  the  Black  Panther  with  his  tomahawk 
in  hand,  his  bow  on  his  back:  you  are  white-livered — you  are  pale-faced!” 
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and  proceeded  in  the  same  strain  till  the  whole  nation  became’so  exaspe- 
rated that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  the  chiefs  could  exact  authority 
over  them,  but  were  obliged  to  give  the  signal  for  immediate  death.  Ten 
warriors  stepped  out  from  the  spectators,  placing  themselves  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  one  hundred  yards  from  the  prisoner.  They  were  selected 
men,  the  best  shots  in  the  Dation.  It  was  a moment  of  intense  excitement: 
all  eyes  were  directed  towards  the  captive,  whose  bonds  were  in  some  mea- 
sure loosened,  so  that  his  hands  might  be  at  liberty;  and  as  he  saw  his  last 
moment  approaching,  his  voice  rose  to  the  Great  Spirit,  and  he  begged 
that  his  lot  might  be  happy  in  futurity.  He  recounted  the  sufferings  that 
in  past  times  he  had  undergone,  to  propitiate  him;  he  spoke  of  the  various 
enemies  he  had  sacrificed  to  him;  he  dwelt  upon  the  repeated  prayers  he 
had  uttered,  and  the  dependence  he  had  placed  upon  him;  and  he  prayed 
for  increased  strength  to  pass  through  the  approaching  trial.  But  his  lips 
momentarily  quivered,  and  his  voice  failed  him  when  his  spirit  rose  to  de- 
mand a blessing  for  the  “ Light  Gazelle,”  and  entreat  the  Deity  that  even 
though  they  were  separated  here,  yet  that  they  might  dwell  together  in 
eternity.  And  as  he  thought  of  her  love  to  him,  as  he  remembered  her 
virtues  and  excellence,  as  he  cast  a glance  upon  her  beauty  and  perfections, 
he  was  almost  unmanned,  and  the  unbidden  tear  rushed  to  his  eye;  but 
with  a strong  effort  he  mastered  his  emotions  before  they  were  observed, 
and  turning,  exclaimed  “I  am  ready!” 

Chapter  II. 

“ She  lifted  up  her  head  and  cried, 

“ ‘ Farewell,  beloved,’  and  sinking — died.” — Old  Song. 

One  Indian  alone  of  the  prisoner’s  party  had  escaped  from  the  scene  of 
combat,  and  to  him  was  left  the  unwelcome  task  of  communicating  the 
defeat  sustained.  He  entered  the  village  with  slow  step  and  eyes  cast 
down,  mounted  the  centre  wigwam,  bowed  three  times  to  the  sun,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  his  nation,  and  addressed  those  who  had  gathered 
around  him  as  follows,  “ The  Black  Panther  is  taken — the  flower  of  the 
Scanions  made  captive;  he  was  surprised  at  night  when  the  moon  had 
risen.  The  Blaekfeet  are  cowards,  they  are  white  hearts.  Shall  we  not 
revenge  him?  shall  we  rescue  him?”  Up  started  a warrior:  “ My  friends,  he 
has  spoken  right.  Are  we  dogs,  to  be  trodden  under  foot?  Are  we  fools 
enough  to  submit  to  it?  Let  us  arm  ourselves,  and  at  once  proceed.  Do 
I speak  right?”  Unanimous  was  the  sentiment  expressed,  and  each  ut- 
tering the  favourite  monosyllable  “ Hugh,”  rushed  to  their  wigwams,  and 
armed  themselves  forthwith.  Twenty  warriors  were  equipped  in  a few 
moments,  and  meeting  on  a plain,  danced  (as  was  usual  previous  to  an  ex- 
pedition) the  war  dance,  singing  the  death-song,  vowiDg  also  eternal 
enmity  and  revenge. 

The  steps  of  a party  of  Indians  are  at  all  times  stealthy,  but  the  object 
of  their  journey  in  this  case  rendered  them  doubly  cautious.  Pursuing 
their  way  with  rapid  steps,  it  was  not  long  before  they  traced  their  ene- 
mies to  their  village. 

The  period  was  particularly  momentous:  just  as  the  Black  Panther  had 
turned,  with  composure  depicted  on  his  countenance,  and  hauteur  in  his 
mien— the  chosen  warriors  had  taken  their  allotted  places,  and  awaited  the 
signal  for  commencing  with  much  impatience. 

With  unanimous  accord  the  little  party  rushed  from  the  thicket,  and 
burst  with  awful  yells  and  imprecations  upon  their  foes;  they  were  met, 
however,  by  determined  resistance  by  warriors  whose  weapons  (had  the 
arrival  been  less  opportune)  would  have  consigned  the  captive  to  the  tomb. 
But  a few  minutes  sufficed  to  render  the  conflict  general — the  slaughter  in- 
discriminate. Now,  the  Mandans  rushing  impetuously  forward,  scattered 
their  enemies  right  and  left,  dealing  death  at  every  blow.  Then  the 
Blaekfeet  recovering,  repulsed  their  antagonists  with  equal  force,  and  re- 
gained the  lost  ground.  Just  as  the  strife  commenced,  an  Indian  youth 
rushed  forward,  cut  the  bonds  that  confined  the  captive,  placed  in  his 
hands  a rifle,  buckled  on  a shot-belt,  thrust  forward  a powder  flask, 
and  in  tremulous  accents  bid  him  go  forth  and  fight.  But  the  Black 
Panther  remained  yet  a moment;  and  casting  himself  upon  the  sod,  swore 
solemnly  by  the  God  whose  sway  he  owned,  that  he  would  have  deep  re- 
venge. Then,  elevating  his  eyes,  he  returned  thanks  for  his  liberation, 
and  prayed  for  strength  to  play  a triumphant  part.  Drawing  the  toma- 
hawk, he  uttered  his  war  cry,  and  rushed  into  the  very  thickest  of 
the  fray.  Many  were  the  deeds  of  valour  performed  on  either  side;  often 
did  each  drive  back  the  other,  but  only  to  be  themselves  again  repulsed — 
savagely,  but  determinedly,  did  they  dispute  every  inch  of  ground,  till  the 
Black  Panther,  seeing  the  necessity  of  striking  some  decisive  blow,  rushed 
upon  the  chief  of  the  Blaekfeet,  and  uplifting  his  tomahawk,  aimed  a tre- 
mendous blow,  which  the  other  deftly  turned  by  catching  it  in  the  centre  of 
the  buffalo  skin  that  served  him  for  a shield,  when,  suddenly,  one  of  the 
Blaekfeet,  seeing  the  superior  strength  of  the  Mandan,  drew  his  bow,  and 
taking  steady  aim,  discharged  his  arrow,  when  suddenly  a light  form, 
darting  forward,  received  it  in  the  chest,  and  fell  expiring  on  the  grass. 
But  before  time  had  been  given  to  whisper  one  word  in  the  Mandan’s  car, 
quick  as  lightning,  he  stooped  and  tore  away  the  head-dress  of  the  fallen 
Indian,  when  there  lay  revealed  to  him,  not  only  the  form  of  him  who  cut 
his  cords,  but  to  his  unutterable  anguish,  the  well-known  features  of  the 
Light  Gazelle.  “ Touch  my  lips  once  before  I die,”  cried  she.  “ Place 
your  hand  in  mine  j'et  again — I had  thought  only  to  have  fought  by  your 
side,  but  I am  still  happier  in  having  saved  your  life.”, 


The  Panther  mournfully  raised  the  dying  girl  in  his  arms,  and 
silently  complied  with  her  request.  Emotion  choked  his  utterance— the 
strong  man  was  in  a moment  unnerved — he  who  had  so  sternly  fought, 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  stop  the  tears  that  rushed  involuntarily  into  his 
eyes.  But  as  he  internally  vowed  deep,  deep  revenge,  the  spirit  of  the 
Indian  maiden  winged  its  flight.  With  one  last  embrace,  he  slowly  placed 
the  form  of  his  beloved  on  the  grass,  and,  mindful  of  his  vow,  with  new 
strength  and  courage  he  rushed  upon  the  foe.  Quickly  did  he  seek  and 
slay  the  assassin  of  her  he  most  valued — like  lightning  did  he  destroy  his 
former  opponent, — with  rapidity  he  let  fall  his  blows,  slaying  an  enemy  at 
every  stroke,  till,  overpowered  by  numbers,  he  fell,  fighting  valiantly. 

Maddened  to  desperation  by  the  fate  of  their  beloved  chief,  the  Mandans, 
with  almost  superhuman  exertion,  succeeded  in  entirely  routing  their  ene- 
mies, and  putting  them  to  flight. 


Gentle  reader,  there  is  a lovely  plain,  small  in  extent,  but  richly  culti- 
vated by  nature — surrounded  by  forests  of  the  lofty  pine  and  stately  fir — 
there  red  berries  grow  in  luxuriance,  and  the  aroma  from  the  surrounding 
plants  rises  as  grateful  incense.  Silence  is  perfect— solitude  reigns  pre- 
dominant. But,  in  the  centre,  mark  a grass-covered  mound,  on  which, 
with  Indian  characters  inscribed,  rests  a small  tablet,  telling,  after  their 
own  peculiar  fashion,  that  there  lies  all  that  remains  of  the  once  lovely 
form  of  the  Light  Gazelle,  and  the  manhood  of  the  Black  Panther.  And 
oh!  methinks,  had  they  been  acquainted  with  Scripture,  they  might  have 
written  as  an  epitaph — 

“ They  were  lovely  in  their  lives,  and  in  death  they  were  not  divided.” 


An  Eastern  Novelette.— -Under  the  reign  of  the  first  Caliph  there 
was  a merchant  in  Bagdad,  equally  rich  and  avaricious.  One  day  he  had 
bargained  with  a porter  to  carry  home  for  him  a large  basket  of  porcelain 
vases  for  ten  paras.  As  they  went  along  he  said  to  the  man, — “ My 
friend,  you  are  young,  and  I am  old;  you  can  still  earn  plenty;  strike  off, 
I beseech  you,  a para  from  your  hire.”  “ Willingly,”  replied  the  porter. 
This  request  was  repeated  again  and  again,  until,  when  they  reached  the 
house,  the  porter  had  only  a single  para  to  receive.  As  they  went  up  the 
stairs,  the  merchant  said,  “ If  you  will  resign  the  last  para  I will  give  you 
three  pieces  of  advice.”  “ Be  it  so,”  said  the  porter.  “ Well  then,”  said  the 
merchant,  “ If  any  one  tells  you  it  is  better  to  be  fasting  than  feasting,  do 
not  believe  him.  If  any  one  tells  you  it  is  better  to  be  poor  than  rich,  do 
not  believe  him.  If  any  one  tells  you  it  is  better  to  walk  than  to  ride,  do 
not  believe  him.”  “ My  good  sir,”  replied  the  astonished  porter,  “I  knew 
these  things  before,  but  if  you  will  listen  to  me,  I will  give  you  such  advice 
as  you  never  heard.”  The  merchant  turned  round,  and  the  porter  throw- 
ing the  basket  down  the  staircase,  said  to  him,  “ If  any  one  tells  you  that 
one  of  your  vases  are  unbroken,  do  not  believe  him.”  Before  the  mer- 
chant could  reply,  the  porter  made  his  escape;  thus  punishing  his  employer 
for  his  miserly  greediness. 

An  Unfortunate  Scholar. — Some  days  since,  a widow,  keeping  a 
well-known  book-stall  near  the  Pont  St.  Michel,  in  Paris,  was  addressed  by 
an  old  man,  to  whom  his  load  of  wretchedness  seemed  a heavier  burthen 
than  even  that  of  his  years.  Erom  beneath  an  old  tattered  garment  tho 
stooping  man  drew  forth  a thick  volume,  torn  and  stained  by  long  use; 
and  offering  it  to  the  book-dealer,  said: — “Intrinsically  this  is  worth  a 
mere  nothing:  it  had  a value  to  me,  however;  but  I have  not  the  courage 
to  let  myself  die  of  my  hunger— so  give  me  for  it  what  you  will.”  The 
volume  in  question  was  the  History  of  Astronomy  amongst  all  Nations, 
by  Bailly;  and,  in  its  worn-out  condition,  was  dear  at  50  centimes: — but, 
the  female  merchant,  pitying  its  owner’s  destitution,  gave  him  a franc;  and 
the  latter  immediately  entering  a baker’s  shop,  brought  out  a portion  of  a 
loaf,  and  sat  down  to  eat  it  solitarily  by  the  river’s  side.  M.  G- — — , a canon 
of  Notre  Dame  and  haunter  of  the  book-stalls  in  this  neighbourhood,  had 
been  a witness  of  the  scene;  and  taking  up  the  book  when  the  old  man 
was  gone,  he  found  on  the  reverse  of  the  title-page  the  following  lines, 
firmly  traced,  but  whose  ink  had  assumed  the  colour  of  rust: — “ My  young 
friend,  I am  condemned  to  die;  at  this  hour  to-morrow  I shall  be  no  more. 
I leave  you  friendless  in  the  world,  in  a time  of  dreadful  trouble;  and  that 
is  one  of  my  bitterest  griefs.  I had  promised  to  be  a father  to  you;  God 
wills  that  my  promise  shall  not  be  performed.  Take  this  volume  as  the 
pledge  of  my  earnest  love,  and  keep  it  in  memory  of  me.— Bailly.” 
Deeply  affected  by  this  one  record  of  such  varied  miseries,  at  the  opposite 
extremes  of  fifty  years,  the  canon  flung  two  francs  to  the  merchant  for 
her  bargain — and  hastened  with  it  to  the  old  man,  of  whom  he  had  not  for 
a moment  lost  sight.  Erom  the  latter,  he  learned  that  he  was  the  natural 
son  of  a person  of  high  rank;  had  been,  after  his  father’s  death,  the  pupil 
and  almost  the  adopted  child  o:f  Bailly;  and  that,  on  the  eve  of  his  death, 
the  illustrious  martyr  sent  to  him  this  copy  of  the  work  which,  in  1784, 
had  opened  to  himself  the  doors  of  the  Academy.  This  unfortunate  pupil 
of  an  unfortunate  master,  after  having  been  long  engaged  in  the  business 
of  public  instruction,  had  been  attacked  by  illness,  which  compelled  him  to 
resign  his  functions;  and  had  since  been  gradually  sinking  into  the  state 
of  destitution,  under  whose  gnawing  promptings  he  had  turned  the  last 
gift  of  his  friend  and  benefactor  into  bread.  The  canon  took  the  old  man 
to  his  home;  and  has  since  laboured  successfully  to  procure  his  admission 
into  the  hospital  of  Larochefoucauld — where  the  remainder  of  his  days 
are  sure  at  least,  of  temporal  comforts. — Gazette  des  Tribmaux. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Rosalind. — It  is  Venus  that  is  drawn  by  swans — sometimes  also  by  doves, 
and  sparrows.  Shahspeare  consulted,  perhaps,  rather  the  euphony  of  his 
versification  than  strict  mythological  accuracy,  when  he  wrote 

And  wheresoe’er  we  went,  like  Juno’s  swans, 

Still  we  went  coupled  and  inseparable. 

But  Shahspeare  is  very  good  authority ; and  being  as  good  a poet  as  the 
Greeks,  he  knew  quite  as  well  as  they  what  Juno  is  drawn  by.  No  doubt 
she  is  sometimes  drawn  by  swans,  since  Shahspeare  asserts  it. 

H.  N. — The  25 th  of  March  is  called  Lady-day,  because  it  is  the  anniversary 
of  the  annunciation  of  the  Virgin  Mary — our  Lady,  as  she  is  called.  As 
for  Josephus’  history,  there  are  various  opinions  about  its  accuracy.  It 
contains  many  contradictions,  much  invention,  much  popular  tradition  and 
selections  from  old  chroniclers,  such  as  Hecateeus,  of  doubtful  authority. 
Our  correspondent  must  consult  an  historical  treatise  on  the  subject— either 
Whiston  or  Prideaux — or  perhaps  the  present  Duke  of  Manchester,  who 
exposes  him  pretty  smart  It/  in  a chronoloqical  work  just  published,  called 
“The  Times  of  Daniel.” 

W.  G.,  Durham. — It  is  no  easy  matter  to  determine  the  amount  of  necessary 
expenses  at  school  or  college.  What  parent  ever  could ? Who  can 
calculate  the  expense  of  a journey  ? If  a young  man  have  ability  or  interest 
to  obtain  a sizarship,  a scholarship,  and  exhibition  or  two,  he  may  be  able  to 
cover  all  his  expenses  from  public  gratuities ; but  these  bounties  are  not 
easily  obtained,  and  many  of  them  are  hampered  with  conditions  which 
apply  to  few  individuals.  Oxford  has  the  greatest  name  for  theology — 
Cambridge  for  philosophy  ; but  Durham,  for  a young  man  who  is  willing 
to  pay  his  own  expenses  as  a pensioner,  is  the  cheapest  university  in  Eng- 
land. The  expenses  of  college  life  vary  according  to  the  rank  assumed  or 
held.  Noblemen,  fellow  commoners,  pensioners,  and  sizars,  are  the  four 
degrees  of  comparison,  and  the  payments  vary  accordingly — a nobleman 
pays  £16  on  matriculation,  a sizar  only  £1  5s.  A nobleman  pays  £50  of 
caution  money,  a sizar  only  £'10.  A prudent,  economical,  humble  youth 
may,  with  a sizarship,  live  at  college  for  £'40  or  £ 50  per  annum,  nay, 
for  much  less.  It  is  astonishing  what  prudence  and  economy  can  accom- 
plish. Moreover,  if  a talented  and  industrious  person,  he  will  succeed, 
perhaps,  in  a year  or  two  to  a better  sizarship,  exhibitions,  $fc.,  which  may 
entirely  cover  his  expenses.  But  this  is  rather  a hope  than  a certainty.  There 
is  encouragement  for  talent  and  industry,  but  the  fees  must  be  paid. 
Scholars  arc  generally  chosen  for  their  talents — sometimes,  however,  certain 
names  and  kindred  are  preferred,  as  in  the  Craven  Scholarships,  Oxford. 
In  others,  sons  of  clergymen  have  the  preference.  The Boden  Scholarships 
arc  open  to  all  matriculated  members  under  twenty-five  years  of  age.  These 
are  £50  per  annum.  Dr.  Pusey’s  are  £00  per  annum.  Scholarships  and 
fellowships  are  obtained  by  talent  and  industry  at  college,  unless  they  be 
school  scholarships  or  studentships,  such  as  those  in  Christ’s  Hospital, 
Westminster  school,  Eton  school,  Sec.,  which  are  given  to  youths  who  have 
attended  these  schools , and  go  thence  to  college. 

Alfred  — Pantheism  is  from  the  two  Greek  words  Pan  (all),  and  Theos 
( God).  It  asserts  the  universality  of  the  Deity,  and  identifies  him  with 
nature.  There  are  various  modes  of  teaching  it.  Some  which  look  like 
atheism,  others  full  of  faith  in  God  and  revelation.  St.  Paul  represents 
God  as  “ all  in  all.”  Spinosa  believed  in  Moses,  Christ,  and  positive 
revelation.  He  is  generally  regarded  as  the  father  of  the  modern  Pan- 
theistic school.  A Pantheist  cannot  be  an  infidel;  but  then  he  may  con- 
found right  and  wrong,  good,  and  evil,  and  be,  or  seem  to  be,  an  unprincipled 
man.  This  latter  seems  to  be  the  prevailing  character  of  the  German 
Pantheists  and  Rationalists,  who  reason  themselves  out  of  principle. 

D.  S.  wishes  to  know  whether,  he  ought  to  bow  to  a lady  whom  he  knows,  before 
he  is  bowed  to.  All  depends  on  rank  and  precedence,  j eeling , and  degree  of 
acquaintanceship.  Ladies  often  bow  with  their  lips  and  eyes.  Indeed  it 
is  the  most  ladylike  bow.  We  dislike  both  bows  and  curtsies  in  ladies. 
When  a gentleman  sees  a lady  bow  with  her  lips,  her  eyes,  or,  mayhap,  even 
her  nose,  then  he  should  take  off  Ids  hat  with  his  left  hand,  having  his  right 
at  liberty  to  shake  hands  if  necessary.  It  is  an  awkward  thing  to  do  both 
with  one  hand;  and  if  he  wears  a cane  or  an  umbrella,  even  two  hands  are 
not  too  many.  If  he  wears  black  or  brown  gloves,  which  are  generally 
dirty,  he  should  take  them  off  to  shake  hands,  for  ladies’  gloves  are  generally 
clean.  But  if  he  be  decked  in  white  kid,  the  lady  ivill  prefer  the  goat  s 
skin  to  his  ; so  he  may  keep  them  on. 

A.  R.  S. — It  is  better  to  learn  Latin  from  the  approved  school  grammars ; 
other  grammars  may  be  consulted  afterwards.  But  much  of  the  satisfaction 
arising  from  classical  education  arises  from  the  uniformity  of  the  manner  of 
education.  Bye-patlis  are  sometimes  agreeable  roads,  and  short  and  sure 
roads  ; but  there  is  always  much  to  be  seen  and  learned  on  the  queen’s  high- 
way. The  grammar  alluded  to  has  a fair  reputation,  but  we  have  not  per- 
sonally examined  it.  ; 

Anti-dogmaticus. — We  are  somewhat  surprised  at  our  correspondent’s 
defence  of  rhyming  “ lawn  ” with  “ adorn,”  and  he  has  not  mended  the 
matter  by  quoting  Walker,  who  is  no  great  friend  to  the  mutilation  of 
sounds.  R has  a distinct  sound,  which  some,  who  pronounce  badly,  omit. 
They  call  a horse  an  “oss,”  and  would  rhyme  horse  with  loss — a belter 
rhyme  than  lawn  with  adorn — for  the  a in  “ fall  ” has  no  resemblance  to 
the  o in  “ nor,”  as  implied  by  our  correspondent,  and  the  w has  no  resem- 
blance to  the  r. 


Frederica  should  take  care  of  her  “ nothing-but-friendsliip  correspondence  ” 
with  a gentleman.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  such  a correspondence 
should  not  be  possible,  except  that  friendship  is  a feeling,  and  feting  is  a 
thief  that  steals  in  upon  the  heart.  An  intellectual  correspondence  I as 
less  feeling  and  less  danger  in  it.  A good  smart  controversy,  if  tic  subjet  L 
were  merely  the  comparative  merits  of  large  noses  and  small  ones, great  heads 
and  little  ones,  would  be  safer  and  more  judicious.  The  head  is  more  prudent 
than  the  heart. 

Brighton. — We  can  give  no  reason  why  v:e  should  say  a cart-load  of  coals, 
and  not  a cart-load  of  chalks,  or  of  irons,  except  that  custom  uses  the  plwal 
in  coals,  rather  than  the  singular.  A Scotchman  says,  '‘A  fin-  more 
broth,”  arid  laughs  at  the  Englishman  for  making  broth  singular,  whilst  the 
Englishman  laughs  at  him.  A Scotchman  also  makes  porridge  plural.  lie 
says,  “ They  are  too  hot.”  An  Englishman  would  say,  “ It  is  too  hot.”  If 
Scotch  and  English  were  two  distinct  languages  ( which  they  are  not)  both 
forms  would  be  correct,  if  both  literatures  made  use  of  them;  but  English 
literature  condemns  the  Scotch  plural  in  these  cases,  whilst  it  commit $ a 
similar  blunder  itself,  and  says  of  the  greens  at  table,  “ they  are  very  good” 
— of  the  beat  turnips  and  mashed  potatoes,  “ they  are  delicious,”  and  of 
the  Government,  “ they  are  very  powerful.” 

W.F.  R. — It  is  a case  for  a civil  lawyer,  whether  a woman  be  really  married  who 
has  undergone  the  marriage  ceremony , and  immediately  after  left  her  husband. 
The  subject  has  been  very  learnedly  and  ingeniously  controverted,  and  much 
argument,  as  usual,  adduced  on  loth  sides.  The  case  is  of  rare  occurrence 
— but  the  ceremony,  at  least,  gives  legul  sanction  to  the  marriage,  and  it  is 
the  objecting  party  that  must  be  the  plaintiff.  Whether  any  special  indul- 
gence would  be  given  to  such  a woman  marrying  another  man,  we  cannot 
positively  say. 

Qo/esitor  should  write,  or  apply  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
The  Royal  Academy  of  Fainting.  Sfc.,  is  at  the  National  Gallery,  Tra- 
falgar-square  ; of  Music,  at  Hanover-square  ; and  of  Design,  in  Somerset 
House.  The  secretary  will  send  a circular  to  any  one  applying  for  it  in 
writing. 

Automathes  should  not  learn  too  much  at  once.  Terence  is  very  difficult — 
Horace  is  easy  and  elegant — and  Smart's  English  translation  is  literal  in 
prose.  It  is  better  to  read  without  such  help;  and  the  Delphini  Horace,  or 
Boyd’s  Anthon’s  Horace,  should,  be  all-sufficient.  The  latter  has  good 
English  notes,  from  which  much  may  he  teamed.  If  you  undertake  too 
much  at  once,  you  will  learn  nothing.  Spend  six  months  on  Horace  alone, 
with  two  editions,  to  compare  notes  and  different  readings,  and  think  of  no 
other  author  till  you  have  laid  in  o . stock  of  words  and  knowledge — and  you 
tv  ill  find  a goodly  store  of  both,  if  you  study  Horace  carefully.  We  can- 
not say  which  is  the  best  translation  of  the  works  alluded  to. 

Paul. — Blushing  and  shamefacedness  are  sometimes  very  tormenting  in 
youth — but  they  go  with  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  world.  Books 
ivill  not  remove  them,  but  rather  increase  them,  and  no  moral  effort  is  able 
to  shake  them  off.  Confidence  dismisses  them,  and  so  docs  a little  irrita- 
tion. They  have  their  source  in  irresolution  and  hesitation,  and  anxiety 
about  what  people  think  of  us.  Find  out  the  weak  part  and  strengthen  it.  If 
it  be  ignorance,  get  knowledge — if  awkwardness,  study  manner;  if  it  be  a 
weakness  that  is  irremovable,  study  resignation,  and  never  forget  that  Divine 
wisdom  has  made  you,  and  placed  you  wheie  you  are.  To  know  yourself, 
and  your  true  place  in  society , is  the  best  knowledge ; it  will  make  you  re- 
spectable. 

Steno. — We  are  obliged  to  our  industrious  correspondent,  whose  former 
letters  we  have  not  noticed  because  we  were  disposed  for  a season  to  drop 
the  subject.  The  promised  gift  will  be  acceptable. 

W.  J.’s  reply  to  Elizabeth’s  curse  on  her  false  lover  is  conceived  in  a good 
spirit,  and  possesses  considerable  merit;  but  the  eighth  line  is  defective  in 
metre.  “ Wrong ers  ” is  a weak  word,  &~c.,  Sfc. 

Polly  P. — The  orange-flower  is  the  emblem  of  chastity,  and  has  been 
worn  by  brides  from  time  immemorial.  The  language  of  flowers  is  of 
eastern  origin. 

Anti-Morpheus. — The  only  remedy  for  drowsiness  is  less  food  and  more 
exercise,  with  a cheerful  publication  like  this  for  leisure  moments. 

Elizabeth. — The  work  alluded  to  is  “ The  Explanation  of  the  Church 
Service.”  Send  postage-stamps  to  Mr.  Biggs,  and  he  will  forward  it. 

Melanion .—  Anecdotal  slander,  without  point,  and  veiy  improbable. 

H.  J. — Probably  not,  as  we  have  no  recollection  of  it. 

Matthew. — Adams's,  2 vols.,  16s. ; Darling’s  and  Companion,  4s.  6 d.  each. 

Eliza  D — “ Brewing,”  by  the  Useful  Knowledge  Society. 

PI.  T. — Make  a formal  demand;  if  that  is  not  successful,  consult  a solicitor. 

Iota. — Works  on  Engineering  are  too  various  to  enumerate. 

Communications  Received. — Petek  B — G.  M. — E.  B.  W. — Nemo. — Tvro  (at  Messrs. 
Palmer  and  Clayton's). — Mary  M.  C. — X.  Y.  Z. — Charles  II.— It.  J.  It.  U.  A.  II. — 
Ann  W. — Rothebham  (old) — M. — T.  B.  II.  C.—C.  Biron  (we  think  it  was).—  I,.  M. — 
S.  G.  B. — J.  A.  ( there  is  no  such  book). — T.  P.  L. — T.  B.,  Chigwell. — ' “ The  Old  Sailor.” 

- — J.  F.  (yes;  the  Loudon  University.) — “Broad  Hint.” — IV.  I.  H.  ( certainty  he  is.) — 
Cornelius  (vpry  likely). — Savona. — W.  D. — E.  J.  T. — J.  Iv. — Jane  T.— C.  IT.  C. — 

A.  B , Liverpool. — “ Ardent  Supporter.” — W.  Green. — Sparling  (sec  A".  53,  />.  13). — 
E.  B.  R.— E.  C.  W. — W.  R. — Aberdeen.— E.  M.  R.— Phi.— W.  F. — P.  G. — S.  F. — 
Ann.— Mary.— Q.—Q.  G.— Lionel  M.  (such  a Chang <■  is  desirable,  hut  nut  practicable.) 
E.  S.,  Birmingham.-— J.  J.  R.  (in  print,  precisely  as  it  appeared.) — T.  Jones. — Emma 

B. — Phil.— J.  B.  R.  ( already  inserted.)—  W . II.  D.  ( consult  previous  numbers.) 

“ A Subscriber  X.  R.  X. ; Caroline  ; K.  It.  R. ; H.  J.  W. — The  questions  are  cither 
inappropriate , too  trivial,  or  we  are  unable  to  furnish  the  information  required. 

“ A Youth  Charlotte  ; Hemingway  ; Keiurau.— 7/i  our  next. 
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FAMILY  HERALD— USEFUL  INFORMATION 


LIZA  COOK’S  POEMS.— Third  Edition.  Just  Published, 

“MELAIA  AND  OTHER  POEMS.”  Illustrated.  Price  10s.  6d.,  in  cloth  ; and 
15  s.  morocco,  elegant. 

Also,  the  “ Second  Series,”  price  5s.,  containing  the  Poems  written  since  those  which 
appeared  in  the  Illustrated  Edition,  with  a finely-executed  Portrait  of  the  Author. 
London  : Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.,  Stationers’  Hall  Court;  and  Olliyieb,  Pall  Mall. 
Orders  received  by  all  Booksellers. 


Dr.  maddock  on  diseases  of  the  lungs  and 

HEART.— PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS  on  the  Successful  Mode  of  Treating, 
by  Inhalation,  CONSUMPTION,  ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS,  CHRONIC  COUGH, 
and  AFFECTIONS  of  the  HEART.  By  A.  B.  Maddock,  M.D.,  22,  Harley  Street. 

“We  strongly  recommend  its  perusal  to  the  afflicted,  who  will,  probably, -derive  from 
it  some  well-grounded  hope  of  restoration  to  health.” — Herald. 

London:  Published  by  Simpkin  and  Marshall,  Paternoster  Row;  Ballieke,  219, 
Regent  Street. — Price  5s.  6d.,  with  Cases  and  Coloured  Plates. — The  Author  gives 
gratuitous  advice  to  the  Working  Classes. 


FRENCH  COMPARATIVELY  IN  NO  TIME— An  extraordi- 

narily  powerful  incentive  to  enable  people  who  know  but  little  of  French  to  speak 
it  in  a few  hours,  and  those  who  know  nothing  of  it  to  become  acquainted  with  it  in  a 
few  days. 

LE  TRESOR  de  L’ECOLIER;  or,  The  Art  of  Making  French  at  Sight.  By  Mon- 
sieur F.  De  Porquet.  The  Two  Hundred  and  Tenth  Thousand,  being  the  Twenty- 
ninth  Edition.  Just  out,  price  3s.  6d.  A work  now  universally  adopted. 

“ The  system  M.  F.  de  Porquet  has  adopted  is  borne  out  by  the  first  metaphysical 
minds  and  the  first  of  scholastic  authorities.  * * We  think  it  a duty  to  the  public 

and  to  the  author  of  that  work  thus  to  state  our  opinion  of  its  merits  and  advantages  in 
the  work  of  instruction.” — Educational  Magazine , 1838. 

May  be  had  of  F.  de  Porquet,  1,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden  ; and  all  Booksellers. 

MAGNIFICENT  AND  UNEQUALLED  COURT  COSTUMES. 

MADAME  TUSSAUD  and  SONS,  anxious  to  give  the  Middle 

Classes  an  idea  of  the  Splendour  of  the  Court,  have  entirely  Re-dressed  their 
Female  Figures  in  a style  never  before  attempted.  They  respectfully  request  an  earl^ 
visit,  as  the  exposure  to  the  air  must  soon  tarnish  their  beauty.  The  Group  of  the 
House  of  Brunswick  may  challenge  all  former  efforts. 

Admittance,  Is.;  Napoleon  Room,  6d.  Open  from  11  till  10. — Bazaar,  Baker  Street, 
Portman  Square. 


HEAL  and  SON’S  LIST  of  BEDDING,  containing  a full  Des- 

cription  of  Weights,  Sizes,  and  Prices,  by  which  Purchasers  are  enabled  to  judge 
the  articles  that  are  best  suited  to  make  a good  Set  of  Bedding.  Sent  free  by  post,  on 
application  to  their  Establishment,  the  largest  in  London,  exclusively  for  the  Manufac- 
ture and  Sale  of  Bedding  (no  Bedsteads  or  other  Furniture  being  kept). 

Heal  and  Son,  Feather  Dressers  and  Bedding  Manufacturers,  196  (opposite  the 
Chapel),  Tottenham  Court  Road. 


Number  one,  saint  Paul’s  churchyard.— it  is 

Strength,  Richness  of  Flavour,  and  Excellence  of  duality,  combined  with  unpa- 
ralleled Smallness  of  Profit,  that  recommend  to  all  Classes  of  Society  the  old-fashioned 
fine  TEA,  at  4s.  6d.  per  Pound,  sold  by  DAKIN  and  COMPANY,  TEA-MERCHANTS, 
NUMBER  ONE,  SAINT  PAUL  S CHURCHYARD  ; and  Visitors  to  London  may  save 
a considerable  portion  of  their  Railway  Expenses  by  purchasing  Teas  and  Coffees  at 
NUMBER  ONE,  SAINT  PAUL’S  CHURCHYARD. 

Orders  from  the  Country  sent  Carriage-free. 

]\/r ASTERS’  PERSIAN  DENTIFRICE,  for  Cleansing  and  Beau- 

tifying  THE  TEETH.  Only  Twopence  the  Box.  The  Recipe  for  this  val- 
uable production  was  procured  by  an  eminent  Physician  (Dr.  Graves)  in  his  travels 
through  Persia,  and  presented  to  Mr.  Masters,  in  1839.  Since  then  upwards  of  30,000 
persons  have  purchased  the  said  Dentifrice,  and  testified  their  approbation  of  the  same. 
The  first  application  gives  the  Teeth  a beautiful  pearly  whiteness;  and,  by  constantly 
using  the  same,  persons  will  retain  a splendid  set  of  Teeth  to  the  latest  period  of  life. 

Prepared  and  sold,  wholesale  and  retail,  by  G.  Masters,  6,  Commercial  Road,  St- 
George’s  East,  London  ; sold  also  by  all  Perfumers  and  Stationers,  and  many  Vendors  of 
the  Family  Herald,  in  Chip  Boxes,  price  2d  each;  and  in  Varnished  Boxes  for  the 
Toilet,  6d.  each.  A liberal  allowance  to  Agents. 


Erratum. — THE  POOR  MAN’S  GUIDE  TO  INDEPENDENCE.— The  Publisher  of 
this  work,  advertised  in  No.  130,  p.  410,  resides  at  No.  20,  Warwick  Lane,  instead  of 
No.  20,  Paternoster  Row,  as  inserted  by  mistake.  The  work  can  be  sent  post-free 
for  Eightpence. 


FAMILY  HERALD. 


GOOD  MANNERS,  ELEGANCE  OF  DEPORTMENT,  &c. 


There  is  a difference  between  good  manners  and  elegant  manners.  The 
latter  belong  to  the  accomplished  lady  and  gentleman,  the  former  are  not 
peculiar  to  any  class.  The  art  of  politeness,  like  the  art  of  painting, 
requires  instruction;  but  there  is  a large  and  pleasing  amount  of  art  in 
behaviour  which  comes  spontaneously  from  the  heart;  the  inspiration  of 
a happy  temperament  of  mind  and  body.  The  best  and  the  sweetest  of  all 
smiles  is  the  unaffected  unartificial  smile  of  natural  politeness.  That  of 
the  courtier  is  false  and  hollow  compared  to  the  genuine  and  hearty  smile 
of  the  milk-maid  or  the  peasant.  No  art  can  surpass  the  pure  smile  of 
Nature.  It  frequently  attempts  it,  but  Nature  is  particularly  jealous  of  her 
smiles,  and  seldom  fails  to  expose  the  counterfeit,  and  to  punish  it  with 
dislike.  Smiling  is  not  an  art,  it  is  a passion,  an  affection,  an  emotion  of 
the  heart,  expressed  by  the  lips.  It  ought  to  be  involuntary,  like  the 
smile  of  the  child  which  smiles  without  thinking  of  the  effect  it  produces, 
perhaps  without  being  conscious  that  it  smiles  at  all.  But  compliment  is 
an  art.  Praise  is  an  art  which  requires  an  effort  of  the  mind  to  practise 
with  skill.  Indeed,  so  much  art  is  required  in  praise  or  compliment,  that 


pure  nature,  in  its  blunt  and  genuine  desire  to  please,  often  gives  offence 
by  the  injudicious  mode  in  which  it  attempts  to  express  its  satisfaction. 
A young  girl,  whose  smile  is  enchanting,  the  personification  of  Hebe 
herself,  who  enchants  the  eyes  of  all  beholders  by  the  richness  and  beauty 
of  heart  and  soul  that  play  upon  her  lips — pays  a visit  of  curiosity  to  the 
studio  of  an  artist,  who  shows  her  with  exultation  the  pride  of  his  pencil — 

“ The  Death  of  Cleopatra.”  She  looks  and  gazes,  and  at  last  exclaims, 

“ What  beautiful  scarlet! — and  that  blue,  how  very  rich  to  be  sure — oh, 
how  beautiful!”  She  is  evidently  pleased.  But  is  the  artist  pleased?  Did 
he  make  the  scarlet  or  the  blue?  He  merely  laid  them  on.  The  lady 
has  not  yet  entered  into  the  soul  or  feeling  of  the  picture.  She  has  not 
yet  paid  the  artist  a compliment  that  will  go  to  his  heart.  She  has  not 
spoken  pleasure  to  his  soul.  She  would  be  very  sorry  for  it  if  she  knew 
that  she  had  failed.  But  she  is  evidently  not  possessed  of  the  art  of  praise. 
What  would  please  the  artist  most,  she,  perhaps,  has  not  skill  or  know- 
ledge to  express.  She  knows  a bright  colour  from  a dull  one — naturally — 
children  know  this.  But  she  canuot  appreciate  good  drawing  or  invention 
— composition  or  clare-obscure.  She  knows  nothing  of  these  things.  Still 
she  might  pay  a rich  compliment  to  the  artist  if  he  deserved  it,  a richer 
perhaps  than  even  a connoisseur  in  art  could  pay.  She  might  say,  “ Oh, 
how  like  a dying  angel!”  This  would  go  to  the  heart  of  the  painter.  In 
this  simple  exclamation,  the  praise  is  all  given  to  him,  his  genius  is  ac- 
knowledged, and  the  poetic  feeling  of  his  mind  has  spoken  from  the  canvas 
to  the  poetic  sense  in  hers.  This  is  enough.  Nature  will  pay  this  com- 
pliment to  an  artist,  when  he  deserves  it,  not  otherwise.  Art  might  pay  it 
whether  he  deserved  it  or  not.  The  natural  compliment  is  the  richest.  But 
then,  when  pure  Nature  is  not  pleased,  she  makes  such  blunders  in  good 
manners,  that  well-bred  people  are  quite  ashamed  of  her.  The  young 
lady  might  perhaps  exclaim,  “ Oh,  what  a curious  foot — and  such  a funny 
leg!  Was  she  lame,  Mr.  Clareobscure?  and  what  a funny  skin!  Was  she 
afflicted  with  erisypelas?”  This  might  be  perfectly  natural,  and  most 
judicious  comment;  but  then,  how  very  artless,  and  how  very  rude  and  un- 
mannerly! The  truth  is,  that  Nature,  artless  Nature,  may  either  speak 
the  richest  compliment  or  the  most  severe  censure;  but  in  both  cases  it  is 
ignorant  of  the  effect  it  produpes.  The  birds  which  pecked  at  the  grapes 
that  Zeuxis  painted  paid  the  artist  as  high  a compliment  for  grape  painting 
as  a prince  could  have  paid  him.  It  showed  him  that  he  had  painted  the 
grapes  well,  but  not  the  boy  that  carried  them;  for  if  he  had  been  painted 
to  the  life  the  birds  would  have  avoided  him. 

It  may  be  a matter  of  doubt  or  discussion  which  of  these  two  modes  of 
praise  and  blame  is  the  best — the  natural  or  the  artificial.  It  may  be  said  that 
the  one  is  true,  and  the  other  false  or  artful;  and  the  true  maybe  preferred 
to  the  false.  But  if  the  natural  be  true,  it  is  also  ignorant.  The  dog  that 
wags  its  tail  at  the  picture  of  its  master  speaks  more  truth,  perhaps,  than 
the  critic,  who  analyses  the  drawing  and  the  colouring;  but  then  it  is  only 
by  an  impulse  experienced,  and  unaccompanied  by  an  act  of  judgment.  It 
is  better  to  have  the  act  of  judgment  than  to  be  without  it;  but  it  would  be 
better  still  if  the  act  of  judgment  were  in  full  accordance  with  the  natural 
impulse.  In  this  respect  we  are  all  deficient.  We  must  all  return  to 
Nature,  from  whom  we  have  departed;  but  we  must  not  return  like  dogs, 
without  judgment,  nor  like  uneducated  rustics,  with  artless  inexperience. 
We  must  perfect  our  art,  and  introduce  her  to  Nature,  and  reconcile  the 
two  sisters,  who  have  long  been  at  variance.  Thus  it  is  with  good  manners. 
The  best  are  the  most  natural.  But  they  are  not  without  art,  and  in  this 
art  lies  their  elegance.  If  the  art  be  at  variance  with  Nature,  it  is 
inelegant. 

Art  and  Nature  are  two  sisters,  which  seem  to  be  destined  by  creative 
wisdom  to  be  married  to  man.  With  these  two  helpmates  man  becomes 
perfect.  With  either  alone  he  is  imperfect,  rude,  cruel,  or  vicious.  A 
merely  natural  man  is  a species  of  idiot  or  fool,  or  a criminal.  Indeed,  the 
common  inspiration  of  language  has  called  a fool  by  the  characteristic 
name  of  “ natural.”  An  artful  man  is  a knave.  Unless  man  take  both  the 
sisters,  he  is  unable  to  clothe  himself  with  that  perfection  of  which  he  is 
susceptible.  The  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  two  rivals,  however,  is  the 
great  difficulty  of  man’s  education,  and  of  his  social  existence.  They  seem 
to  be  excessively  jealous  of  each  other.  Nature  maintains  that  Art  has 
nothing  more  to  do  than  to  imitate  her.  Art  tosses  her  head  at  this,  and 
says,  “ A very  pretty  employment,  indeed!”  We  are  too  apt  to  suppose 
that  Art  is  merely  an  imitation  of  Nature.  Art  is  rather  a judicious  selec- 
tion from  Nature.  To  make  this  judicious  selection  requires  great  skill 
and  judgment.  A flower-garden  is  not  natural.  Nature  would  never  give 
birth  to  such  a thing.  Art  selects  the  flowers,  and  makes  the  arrange- 
ment. Nay,  Art  even  superinduces  upon  Nature  herself  a new  nature. 
She  converts  the  crab  into  an  apple,  the  wild  rose  into  a full  blown  garden 
rose.  She  even  makes  new  plants,  by  engrafting  on  Nature’s  stocks.  She 
is  an  original  independent  existence.  Perhaps  she  is  Nature’s  daughter, 
as  well  as  her  sister.  It  matters  not  about  relationship.  She  has  a 
distinct  personality,  and  her  favour  must  be  cultivated  by  man  before  man 
can  be  happy. 

As  it  requires  art  to  cultivate  a garden  and  the  flowers  it  contains,  to 
remove  the  weeds  that  nature  would  indiscriminately  rear,  to  prune  the 
trees  that  she  would  grow'  without  regard  to  taste  or  convenience,  to  make 
the  walks  which  she  would  not  make,  to  cover  with  gravel  what  she  would 
cover  with  grass,  and  to  crop  the  grass  plots  short  which  she  would  make 
long  and  rank,  so  also  does  it  require  art  and  industry  to  cultivate  our 
manners.  Here  and  there,  a natural  beauty,  a sweet  smile,  or  bewitching 
grace,  may  grow  up  naturally,  like  a lily  in  a marsh  or  a thicket;  but 
without  the  intermediate  agency  of  art  to  prune,  to  weed,  and  to  train  it, 
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the  garden  of  the  human  mind  is  like  a rude  copse,  where  beauty  and 
deformity  grow  up  together,  where  the  nettle  embraces  the  rose,  and  the 
sweet  briar  surrounds  the  stock  of  the  crab;  where  rabbits  burrow  and 
vipers  crawl;  where  nightingales  sing,  and  frogs  and  other  vermin  take 
refuge.  This  copse  is  the  emblem  of  Nature  without  Art;  a huge 
monster,  in  which  there  is  so  little  attraction  for  man,  that  he  naturally 
pauses  at  the  entrance  of  a thicket,  which  Art  has  never  penetrated,  and 
fears  to  enter  it.  Nature  without  Art  is  not  beautiful  to  man.  Her  com- 
ponent parts  may  all  be  admirable,  even  as  the  eye  of  the  cockatrice  and 
the  skin  of  the  serpent;  but  as  an  entire  whole,  a symmetrical  compound  of 
distinct  organic  forms,  there  is  no  beauty  in  her.  She  is  deformity  itself. 
Each  flower  that  she  makes  is  beautiful,  but  she  always  arranges  them  with 
bad  taste.  Each  man  is  a wonderful  production  of  Nature,  but  a mob  of  men 
arranged  without  Art  is  a frightful  deformity.  Nature  makes  admirable 
wool  for  clothing,  but  they  who  clothe  themselves  in  sheepskins  are  savage 
looking  fellows.  Nature  begins  everything  well.  She  lays  a good  foun- 
dation, and  supplies  admirable  material,  but  we  cannot  be  content  with 
Nature’s  finishing.  She  has  no  taste,  no  judgment  beyond  a certain  limit, 
where  her  peculiar  sphere  ends,  and  the  empire  of  Art  begins.  It  is  foolish 
to  talk  indiscriminately  of  the  beauties  of  Nature,  as  if  there  were  no 
deformities  in  Nature  also.  Everything  is  in  her — good  and  evil,  pleasure 
and  pain,  light  and  darkness,  beauty  and  deformity.  Even  Art  herself  is 
in  her.  But  unless  we  banish  the  word  deformity  from  our  vocabulary,  we 
ought  to  admit  that  deformity  is  an  inherent  property  of  Nature  as  well  as 
beauty;  for  the  province  of  Art  is  to  remove  the  deformity  of  Nature,  and 
there  would  otherwise  be  no  need  for  Art  at  all.  Even  when  Adam  was 
placed  in  Eden  to  dress  the  garden,  he  must  have  found  some  natural 
arrangement  to  change  for  an  artificial.  Had  the  garden  been  to  his 
mind,  his  mind  would  have  suffered  it  to  remain  as  it  was  without  dressing. 
The  deformity  of  Nature  is  the  source  of  human  industry;  and  thus,  what 
is  really  a deformity  to  the  feelings,  becomes  a beauty  to  the  under- 
standing. 

This  admirably  illustrates  that  great  religious  doctrine,  so  poetically  true, 
howsoever  it  may  have  been  abused  by  sectarians,  that  we  are  all  sinners 
by  nature,  and  that  it  requires  a new  birth  to  make  us  perfect.  All 
nature  teaches  this  truth.  What  an  awful  and  frightful  thing  it  is  to  look 
upon  a huge  natural  forest,  extending  for  hundreds  of  miles  in  a yet 
unpeopled,  uncultivated  land!  What  a beautiful  sight  it  is  when  that 
forest  is  transformed  by  art,  and  converted  into  a populous  and  wealthy 
kingdom!  The  sun  shines  on  the  one  as  beau ti f ul ly , as  richly  as  on  the 
other;, but  the  heart  of  man  recoils  from  the  natural,  whilst  it  bounds  with 
delight  at  the  prospect  of  the  artificial.  The  artificial  is  a new  birth  on  the 
old  natural  stock. 


These  two  fields'of  behaviour  are  indispensable.”  The  field*  of  etiquette 
is  a school  for  individual  training.  The  stiff  scholar  will  follow  the  rule 
alone;  the  bright  scholar  will  rise  above  it,  but  not  despise  it-  The  rules 
of  etiquette  are  the  traditions  of  social  life  handed  down  from  our  ances- 
tors. They  are  the  experience  of  ages,  or  they  are  the  fashion  estab- 
lished for  the  time  being.  As  we  wear  long  waists  when  long  waists  are 
fashionable,  and  short  waists  when  long  ones  are  considered  a deformity, 
so  whatever  social  form  is  established  as  a rule  throughout  civilized 
society  we  adhere  to,  if  we  are  well-bred  people;  but  if  we  are  elegant  and 
accomplished  people,  we  go  beyond  the  rules  which  are  merely  prosaical, 
and  rise  up  into  the  poetry  of  behaviour.  The  formalist  is  inferior  to  the 
poet  in  manner — he  is  the  body,  of  which  the  other  is  the  spirit.  But  as 
the  latter  is  liable  to  excess,  through  zeal  and  ardour  of  momentary  im- 
pulse, and  frequently,  in  fits  of  mental  elevation  and  excitement,  trans- 
gresses the  limits  of  strict  propriety,  the  formalist  at  times  recovers  his 
importance,  and  gains  the  precedence  by  calling  his  volatile  rival  back  to 
the  rules  established  by  universal  tradition  and  social  authority.  These 
two  opposites  are  beautifully  represented  on  a large  scale  in  the  world;  and 
throughout  the  whole  history  of  man,  in  every  aspect,  whether  of  Conserva- 
tism or  Liberalism — Catholicism  or  Protestantism — etiquette  or  free-and- 
easy-ism,  you  see  the  same  conflicting  powers  at  work  which  we  observed 
in  Nature  and  Art,  one  exceeding  in  one  sense  and  the  other  in  another 
sense — whilst  between  the  two  senses,  which  is  the  golden  mean,  the 
hair’s-breadth  bridge  of  Mahomet  which  leads  to  paradise,  man  is  walk- 
ing with  exceeding  great  difficulty,  stumbling  and  falling  and  rising  again, 
but  approaching  doubtlessly  a haven  of  rest  in  which  be  will  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  the  struggle  he  has  undergone. 

Rules  of  etiquette  may  be  given,  but  elegance  is  beyond  rule.  Certain 
precepts  in  good  manners  may  be  followed  with  advantage,  especially  by 
young  people;  but  accomplished  manners  are  the  poetry  of  behaviour,  and 
are  not  within  the  sphere  of  the  teacher.  He  who  has  been  to  the  school 
of  forms , will  always  excel  him  who  has  not.  But  he  who  does  not  leave 
the  school,  retains  only  school  manners,  and  holds  an  inferior  position  in 
social  life.  A knowledge  of  etiquette  is  not  the  end,  it  is  merely  the 
beginning  of  polite  education.  The  end  is  rather  a concealment  than  a 
display  of  the  formality  with  which  we  set  out.  The  caterpillar  of  rules 
and  laws  becomes  the  butterfly  of  liberty. 

Erratum. — In  our  last  number,  page  427,  1st  column,  12th  line  from 
bottom,  for  “ young  ones  ” read  “ strong  ones.” 
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“ As  fruits,  ungrateful  to  the  planter’s  care, 

On  savage  stocks  inserted,  learn  to  bear; 

So  surest  virtues  from  fierce  passions  shoot. 

Wild  nature’s  vigour  working  at  the  root.” 

This  idea  of  Nature  and  Art  is  also  in  poetical  harmony  with  that  charac- 
teristic doctrine  of  Christianity  which  teaches  us  that  the  Father  is  ungra- 
cious to  us  without  the  Son,  and  that  it  is  in  the  Son  alone  that  we  see  the 
Father’s  face  in  love,  even  as  it  is  through  Art  alone  that  Nature  can  be 
reconciled  to  our  feelings,  and  look  like  a kind  friend  and  an  affectionate 
parent.  Such  ideas  are  eternal  truths,  poetical  truths,  which  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  an  infinite  variety  of  ways,  but  can  never  be  denied,  except  by 
the  ignorant  and  the  thoughtless;  and  they  may  all  be  summed  up  in  this 
comprehensive  truth,  which  applies  to  morals,  to  manners,  to  politics,  to 
religion,  to  the  useful  arts  and  the  ornamental  arts — that  our  first  or 
natural  state  is  a state  of  imperfection,  in  which  even  our  virtues  are  rude 
virtues;  and  that  it  is  by  a new  and  subsequent  process  of  training  that  we 
are  brought  to  that  state  of  perfection  of  which  we  are  susceptible. 

The  manner  in  which  this  cultivation  is  to  be  accomplished  must  be  left 
in  a great  measure  to  the  individual  genius.  The  genius  for  excellence 
alone  will  excel.  It  is  as  impossible  to  make  all  men  and  women  elegant 
in  speech  and  behaviour  as  to  make  them  all  first-rate  musicians  and 
dancers.  There  is  a field,  a sort  of  protestant  field  of  pure  individuality, 
in  which  private  judgment  acts  and  strives  for  pre-eminence.  To  this 
private  judgment  no  law  can  be  given.  It  asserts  its  freedom,  and  its 
freedom  it  will  maintain.  In  this  freedom  individual  peculiarities  develope 
and  shew  themselves.  Here  all  the  eccentricities  of  individual  manner  are 
formed  and  trained.  Here  all  the  little  affected  arts  and  airs  of  fops, 
coquettes,  and  their  kinsfolk  are  cultivated.  Here  also  the  highest  order 
of  individual  mannerism  exhibits  itself,  rising,  perhaps,  above  the  common 
forms  of  social  life,  almost  defying  them,  yet  not  only  preserving  grace, 
dignity,  and  affability,  but  even  excelling  in  those  qualities,  as  if  clothed 
with  a commission  to  exhibit  an  example  of  gracefulness  to  the  world. 
There  is  a field,  a sort  of  catholic  or  ceremonial  field  of  universality, 
in  which  individual  judgment  is  suppressed,  and  authority  prevails. 
This  is  called  etiquette  by  the  world.  In  this  field  of  manners  we  do  not 
consult  our  own  private  judgment,  nor  do  we  consider  it  right  to  obey  it. 
It  is  not  what  we  think,  but  what  the  law  of  etiquette  has  ordained.  This 
is  the  ceremonial  part  of  good  manners.  Ladies  take  much  interest  in  this 
department.  It  is  the  catholic  department,  and  they  are  all  more  catholics 
than  prote3tants  in  respect  to  social  behaviour.  They  obey  the  rule  pre- 
scribed by  authority  rather  than  the  rule  which  their  private  judgment 
dictates.  Still,  they  obey  private  judgment  also,  and  excel  in  individual 
excellence  as  well  as  in  uniformity  of  manner.  They  sing  in  solos  as  well 
as  in  chorus. 


There  is  a hope  will  cheer  the  heart, 
Though  all  its  joy  may  fly; 

Though  all  its  gladness  may  depart, 

This  hope  will  never  die. 

’Twill  cheer  us  in  the  hour  of  gloom, 
And  when  the  soul  is  sad  ; 

’Twill,  like  a flower,  the  brighter  bloom, 
And  make  the  heart  more  glad. 


When  fortune  frowns,  and  false  friends  fly, 
This  hope  will  be  most  dear  ; 

When  mem’ry  clings  to  joys  gone  by, 
’Twill  check  the  starting  tear. 

It  is  a hope  of  purest  truth, 

To  man  in  kindness  given  ; 

The  joy  of  age,  the  guide  of  youth  — 

It  is  the  Hope  of  Heaven.  J.  S.  B. 


FAMILY  MATTERS. 

A medical  gentleman,  lately  arrived  from  the  East  Indies,  states,  from 
his  own  personal  observation,  that  the  mortality  in  the  hospitals  of  Cal- 
cutta is  only  two  per  cent,  among  total  abstainers,  while  it  is  ten  per  cent, 
among  those  who  drink  alcoholic  liquors ! 

Activity. — “ I have  lived,”  said  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  “ to  know  that  the 
great  secret  of  human  happiness  is  this  : — -Never  suffer  your  energies  to 
stagnate.  The  old  adage  of  ‘ too  many  irons  in  the  fire,’  conveys  an 
abominable  lie.  You  cannot  have  too  many— poker,  tongs,  and  all  : keep 
them  all  a-going.” 

To  Cigar  Smokers. — A few  days  ago,  Mr.  Christopher  Sewell,  of 
Boston,  a chemist,  and  a young  man  of  good  parts,  died  from  the  effects  of 
an  inveterate  habit  of  smoking  cigars.  He  frequently  consumed  thirty  a day, 
which  had  brought  on  so  great  a debility,  that  he  died  from  the  rupture  of 
a small  blood  vessel. 

Savings  Bank. — One  example  will  show  how  small  a saving  in  early 
life  will  keep  a man  independent  of  the  workhouse  in  his  old  age.  Sup- 
pose he  save  but  one  shilling  a week  from  the  time  he  is  twenty  years  old 
till  he  is  forty,  and  put  it  every  year  in  the  Savings  bank,  it  will,  at  com- 
pound interest,  amount  to  £72  12s.  5 jd.  Suppose  for  the  next  twenty 
years  he  does  not  add  one  penny  to  it,  it  will,  without  his  help,  have  more 
than  doubled  itself,  and  entitle  him  at  sixty,  to  demand  upwards  of 
£150;  or,  if  he  prefer  it,  a government  annuity  of  £T5  a year,  or  lOd.  a 
day  paid  quarterly  at  the  Savings’  bank;  in  other  words,  a little  over  a shil- 
ling a week  laid  by  in  youth  will  entitle  a man  to  a shilling  a day  in  old  age. 

Gaming. — Of  all  the  vices  to  which  erring  man  is  prone,  I believe  a love 
of  gaming  is  the  only  one  that  is  not  to  be  eradicated  when  once  the  root 
has  struck.  The  drunkard  may  be  reclaimed  - the  duellist,  shocked  by  some 
calamitous  occurrence,  will  occasionally  abjure  the  pistol — but  to  every 
better  suggestion  of  the  heart  the  gambler  is  insensible,  and  for  one  accur- 
sed pursuit  every  link  of  common  humanity  will  be  snapped  asunder. 
Clime  or  caste  may  vary,  but  the  gambler  is  the  same.  The  Malay  stakes 
his  favourite  wife  upon  a quail  fight — the  Peer  beggars  his  first-born  on 
the  Derby — while  for  a pot-house  sweep  the  shopman  robs  the  till,  and  tho 
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child  plunders  his  unsuspecting  parent.  That  every  domestic  relation  is 
annihilated  by  a spirit  for  play  has  been  too  frequently  and  too  fatally 
proved  to  admit  of  question — and  that  it  is  equally  destructive  to  every 
moral  quality  in  man  has  been  frequently  established.  I never  knew  a 
gambler  who  was  not  a heartless  wretch — incapable  of  friendship — cold  to 
love — a monster  all  absorbed  within  himself,  and  without  a single  feeling 
in  unison  with  the  best  sympathies  of  our  nature. — W.  H.  Maxwell. 

Intemperance. — Dr.  Franklin  says  he  dined,  on  one  occasion,  with  some 
friends,  and  that  they  locked  the  door,  and  made  him  drink  to  excess.  In 
about  a month  after,  the  Doctor  invited  the  same  party  with  whom  he 
then  dined,  to  dine  at  his  own  house;  and,  after  they  had  satisfied  them- 
selves, he  ordered  in  legs  of  beef  and  mutton,  when  they  had  been  in  ex- 
pectation of  the  wine.  They  were  surprised.  They  looked  at  him,  and 
he  looked  at  them.  After  locking  the  door  on  them,  he  said,  “Don’t  be 
surprised,  gentlemen:  when  I dined  with  you,  you  made  me  drink,  whether 
I -would  or  not ; now  I shall  make  you  eat,  whether  you  will  or  not.” 
Whether  he  succeeded  in  shaming  them  out  of  the  beastly  practice  which 
they  had  adopted,  is  not  stated;  but  certainly  his  proceeding,  though  it 
was  less  common  than  theirs,  was  not  more  absurd  and  debasing.  Intem- 
perance, whether  in  food  or  in  drink,  is  at  once  a sin  against  God,  and  a 
degradation  to  our  rational  nature. 

To  Remove  Stains  erom  Books. — Nearly  all  the  acids  remove  spots  of 
ink  from  paper,  but  it  is  important  to  use  such  as  attack  its  texture  the 
least.  Spirits  of  salts,  diluted  into  five  or  six  times  the  quantity  of  water,  may 
be  applied  with  success  upon  the  spot,  and  after  a minute  or  two  washing 
it  off  with  clear  water.  A solution  of  oxalic  acid,  citric  acid,  or  tartaric 
acid  is  attended  with  the  least  risk,  and  may  be  applied  upon  the  paper 
and  plates  without  fear  of'  damage.  These  acids  taking  out  writing  ink, 
and  not  touching  the  printing,  can  be  used  for  restoring  books  where  the 
margins  have  been  written  upon,  without  attacking  the  text.  When  the 
paper  is  disfigured  with  stains  of  iron,  it  may  be  perfectly  restored  by  ap- 
plying a solution  of  sulphuret  of  potash,  and  afterwards  one  of  oxalic  acid. 
The  sulphuret  extracts  from  the  iron  paid  of  its  oxygen,  and  renders  it 
soluble  in  diluted  acids.  The  most  simple,  but  at  the  same  time  very 
effectual  method  of  raising  spots  of  grease,  wax,  oil,  and  any  other  fat 
substance,  is  by  washing  the  part  with  ether,  and  placing  it  between  white 
blotting-paper.  Then,  with  a hot  iron,  press  above  the  part  stained,  and 
the  defect  will  be  speedily  removed.  In  many  cases,  where  the  stains  are 
not  bad,  rectified  spirits  of  wine  will  be  found  to  answer  the  purpose. 

Potato  Stap.ch. — The  fecula  obtained  from  potatoes  is  frequently  called 
“potato  flour.”  It  is  not  flour  at  all;  it  has  no  pretentions  to  the  title. 
Wheaten  flour  is  properly  called  flour;  it  contains  all  the  constituents  of  the 
grain.  But  wheaten  starch  is  not  wheaten  flour;  neither  is  potato  starch 
potato  flour.  A loaf  of  wheaten  starch  would  be  but  a poor  substitute  for 
a loaf  of  wheaten  flour;  just  so  would  a cake  of  potato  starch  be  but  a 
sorry  substitute  for  a potato  loaf.  Were  this  inaccuracy  not  corrected,  it 
might  lead  many  a benevolent  individual  to  suppose  that  he  was  manufac- 
turing out  of  the  potato  a “ wholesome  flour,”  as  the  papers  so  often  call  it, 
when  he  was  only  making  bad  arrow-root  or  poor  starch;  an  article  on 
which  neither  health  nor  even  life  could  be  long  sustained. 

Perjgord  Pie. — This  pie  may  be  made  either  in  a dish  or  raised  crust. 
Make  the  raised  crust  with  two  or  three  ounces  of  butter,  and  about  a tea- 
cupful of  water  to  each  pound  of  flour.  Put  the  water  and  butter  into  a 
saucepan  over  the  fire ; when  the  water  boils,  and  the  butter  is  melted, 
make  a hole  in  the  middle  of  the  flour,  and  pour  it  in  whilst  boiling;  use  a 
a spoon  for  mixing  it  together  at  first,  to  prevent  scalding  the  fingers; 
finish  working  it  with  the  hands,  and  let  it  be  a smooth  firm  paste.  Put 
the  paste  into  a pan,  cover  it  with  a cloth,  and  place  it  before  the  fire  to 
keep  warm.  Raise  the  pie  to  the  size  required,  brush  over  the  outside  with 
an  egg  beaten  up,  and  ornament  it  with  paste  made  into  leaves,  &c. 
Preserve  sufficient  paste  to  make  a cover,  which  is  put  on  after  the  pie 
is  filled. 

Have  sufficient  partridges  to  fill  the  pie ; truss  them  as  for  boiling,  or 
bone  them.  Make  a forcemeat,  as  directed  for  collared  veal  (No.  110,  page 
91),  with  one  pound  of  lean  veal,  Scraped;  half  a pound  of  fat  bacon;  a 
handful  of  bread  crumbs,  or  the  crumb  of  a French  roll  soaked  in  a little 
milk  or  cream;  the  livers  of  the  birds,  and  an  egg  or  two  to  bind  it.  Flavour 
it  with  a little  basil,  thyme,  knotted  marjoram,  and  parsley,  chopped  fine,  or 
rubbed  fine  between  the  hands,  if  dried.  Season  it  with  pepper  and  salt, 
mixed  with  a,  little  pounded  mace  and  allspice.  When  the  whole  is  well 
pounded  and  incorporated,  add  some  sliced  green  truffles.  Sprinkle  the 
inside  of  the  birds  with  the  same  seasoning  as  was  used  for  the  forcemeat, 
and  stuff  them  with  the  forcemeat.  Line  the  inside  of  the  crust  with 
thin  slices  of  fat  bacon;  spread  some  forcemeat  over  the  bottom,  and  lay 
in  the  birds;  fill  up  the  vacancies  with  forcemeat;  cover  it  with  slices  of 
bacon,  and  put  on  the  crust  left  for  a cover;  brush  it  over  with  egg,  and 
ornament  it  like  the  sides.  Bake  it  from  one  to  two  hours,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  pie,  in  a moderately  heated  oven.  When  done,  cut  off  the 
top  crust,  take  off  the  bacon  from  the  top,  skim  off  the  fat,  and  pour  in 
some  good  rich  gravy. 

A pie  may  be  made  of  any  sort  of  game  in  the  same  manner.  Use  the 
livers  and  the  entrails  (except  the  little  bag)  of  woodcocks  and  snipes,  in 
making  the  forcemeat. 

This  pie  may  be  made  in  a small  oval  earthenware  pan  with  a cover. 
When  baked  take  off  the  cover,  pour  over  the  top  melted  lard  or  butter, 
and  let  it  stand  to  cool,  and  replace  thecover.  In  this  way  it  will  keep 
good  for  months,  and  will  be  found  excellent  for  travelling.  It  may  be 


eaten  cold,  or  be  warmed  in  an  oven  or  a saucepan  with  some  boiling  water; 
but  the  cake  of  fat  on  the  top  should  not  be  removed  until  it  is  used,  or  it 
will  soon  spoil.  G.  R. 


TIED  UP ! 


This  morning,  April  1,  at  half-past  eleven  precisely,  the  unfortunate 
young  man,  Mr.  Edwin  Pinkney,  underwent  the  extreme  penalty  of 
infatuation,  by  expiating  his  attachment  to  Mary  Ann  Gale  in  front  of 
the  altar  railings  of  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Islington. 

It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  all  those  friends  of  the  parties  who  were 
at  the  Joneses’  party  at  Brixton  two  years  ago,  that  Mr.  Pinkney  was 
there,  and  there  first  introduced  to  Mary  Anne,  to  whom  he  instantly 
began  to  direct  particular  attentions — dancing  with  her  no  less  than  six 
sets  that  evening,  and  handing  her  things  at  supper  in  the  most  devoted 
manner.  From  that  period  commenced  the  intimacy  between  them  which 
terminated  in  this  morning’s  catastrophe. 

Poor  Pinkney  had  barely  attained  to  his  twenty-eighth  year;  but  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  but  for  reasons  of  a pecuniary  nature,  his  single 
life  would  have  come  earlier  to  an  untimely  end.  A change  for  the  better, 
however,  having  occurred  in  his  circumstances,  the  young  lady’s  friends 
were  induced  to  sanction  his  addresses,  and  thus  to  become  accessories  to 
the  course  for  which  he  had  just  suffered. 

The  unhappy  man  passed  the  last  night  of  his  bachelor  existence  in  his 
solitary  chamber.  From  half-past  eight  to  ten  he  was  busily  engaged  in 
writing  letters.  Shortly  after  ten  o’clock,  his  younger  brother  Henry 
knocked  at  the  door,  when  the  doomed  youth  told  him  in  a firm  voice  to 
come  in.  On  being  asked  when  he  meant  to  go  to  bed,  he  replied,  “ Not 
yet.”  The  question  was  then  put  to  him  how  he  thought  he  should  sleep; 
to  which  his  answer  was,  “ I don’t  know.”  He  then  expressed  a desire 
for  a cigar  and  a glass  of  grog,  which  were  supplied  him.  His  brother, 
who  sat  down  and  partook  of  the  like  refreshment,  now  demanded  if  he 
would  want  anything  more  that  night.  Ho  said,  “ Nothing,”  in  a firm 
voice.  His  affectionate  brother  then  rose  to  take  leave;  when  the  devoted 
one  considerately  advised  him  to  take  care  of  himself. 

Precisely  at  a quarter  of  a minute  to  seven,  the  next  morning,  the  victim 
of  Cupid,  having  been  called  according  to  his  desire,  rose  and  promptly 
dressed  himself.  He  had  the  self-controul  to  shave  himself  without  the 
slightest  injury;  for  not  even  a scratch  upon  his  chin  appeared  after  the 
operation.  It  would  seem  that  he  had  devoted  a longer  time  to  his  toilet 
than  usual. 

The  wretched  individual  was  attired  in  a light-blue  dress-coat  with 
frosted  metal  buttons,  a white  waistcoat  and  nankeen  trousers,  with  patent 
leather  boots.  He  wore  round  his  neck  a variegated  satin  scarf,  which 
partially  concealed  the  Corazza  of  his  bosom.  In  front  of  the  scarf  was 
inserted  a breast-pin  of  very  conspicuous  dimensions.  Having  descended 
the  staircase  with  a quick  step,  he  entered  the  apartment  where  his  brother 
and  a few  friends  were  awaiting  him.  He  shook  hands  cordially  with  all 
present;  and  on  being  asked  how  he  had  slept,  answered  “ Very  well;”  and 
to  the  farther  demand  as  to  his  state  of  mind,  he  said  “ lie  felt  happy.” 

One  of  the  party  having  hereupon  suggested  that  it  would  bo  as  well  to 
take  something  before  the  melancholy  ceremony  was  gone  through,  he 
exclaimed  with  some  emphasis,  “ Decidedly.”  Breakfast  was  accordingly 
served;  when  he  ate  the  whole  of  a French  roll,  a large  round  of  toast, 
two  sausages,  and  three  new  laid  eggs,  which  he  washed  down  with  two 
great  breakfast-cups  of  tea.  In  reply  to  an  expression  of  astonishment 
on  the  part  of  a person  present,  at  his  appetite,  he  declared  that  he  never 
felt  it  heartier  in  his  life. 

Having  inquired  the  time,  and  ascertained  that  it  was  ten  minutes  to 
eleven,  he  remarked  that  “ It  would  soon  be  over.”  His  brother  then 
inquired  if  he  could  do  anything  for  him;  when  he  said  he  should  like  a 
glass  of  ale.  Having  drunk  this,  he  appeared  satisfied. 

The  fatal  moment  now  approaching,  he  devoted  the  remaining  brief 
portion  of  his  time  to  distributing  among  his  friends  those  little  articles 
which  he  would  soon  no  longer  want.  To  one  he  gave  his  cigar-case,  to 
another  his  tobacco-stopper,  and  he  charged  his  brother  Henry  with  his 
latch-key,  with  instructions  to  deliver  it,  after  all  was  over,  with  due 
solemnity  to  his  landlady. 

The  clock  at  length  struck  eleven;  and  at  the  same  moment  he  was 
informed  that  a cab  was  at  the  door.  He  merely  said,  “ I am  ready,”  and 
allowed  himself  to  be  conducted  to  the  vehicle;  into  which  he  got  with  his 
brother — his  friends  following  in  two  others. 

Arrived  at  the  tragical  spot,  a short  but  anxious  delay  of  some  seconds 
took  place;  after  which  they  were  joined  by  the  lady  with  her  friends. 
Little  was  said  on  either  side:  but  Miss  Gale,  with  customary  decorum, 
shed  tears.  Pinkney  endeavoured  to  preserve  a composure;  but  a slight 
twitching  of  his  mouth  and  eyebrows  proclaimed  his  inward  agitation. 

The  ill-starred  bachelor  having  submitted  quietly  to  have  a large  white 
bow  pinned  to  his  button-hole,  now  walked,  side  by  side  with  Miss  Gale, 
with  a firm  step  to  the  altar.  He  surveyed  the  imposing  preparations  with 
calmness;  and  gazed,  unmoved,  on  the  clergyman,  who,  assisted  by  the 
clerk,  was  waiting  behind  the  railings. 

All  requisite  preliminaries  having  now  been  settled,  and  the  prescribed 
melancholy  formalities  gone  through,  the  usual  question  was  put,  “ Wilt 
thou  have  this  woman  for  thy  wife?”  To  which  the  rash  youth  replied, 
in  a distinct  voice,  “I  will.”  He  then  put  the  fatal  ring  upon  Miss  Gale’s 
finger;  the  hymeneal  noose  was  adjusted  ; and  the  poor  fellow  was  launched 
into  matrimony. — Punch’s  Pocket  Book. 


AND  AMUSEMENT  FOR  THE  MILLION 
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THE  SONG  OF  STEAM. 


VARIETIES. 


Harness  me  down  with  your  iron  bands — 
Be  sure  of  your  curb  and  rein ; 

For  I scorn  the  power  of  your  puny  hands 
As  the  tempest  scorns  a chain. 

How  I laugh’d,  as  I lay  conceal’d  from  sight 
For  many  a countless  hour, 

At  the  childish  boast  of  human  might, 

And  the  pride  of  human  power  ! 

When  I saw  an  army  upon  the  land, 

A navy  upon  the  seas, 

Creeping  along,  a snail-like  band. 

Or  waiting  the  wayward  breeze  ; 

When  I mark’d  the  peasant  faintly  reel 
With  the  toil  which  he  daily  bore. 

As  lie  feebly  turn’d  at  the  tardy  wheel, 

Or  tugg’d  at  the  weary  oar. 

When  I measured  the  panting  courser’s 
The  flight  of  the  carrier  dove,  [speed, 
As  they  bore  the  law  a king  decreed, 

Or  the  lines  of  impatient  love, 

I could  not  but  think  how  the  world  would 
As  these  were  outstripp’d  afar  [feci, 
When  I should  be  bound  to  the  rushing  keel, 
Or  chain’d  to  the  flying  ear. 

Ha ! ha ! ha ! they  found  me  at  last — 

They  invited  me  forth  at  length  ; 

And  I rush’d  to  my  throne  with  thunder 
And  laugh’d  in  my  iron  strength  [blast, 
Oh  ! then  ye  saw  a wondrous  change 
On  the  earth  and  ocean  wide, 

Where  now  my  fiery  armies  range, 

Nor  wait  for  wind  or  tide. 

Hurrah ! hurrah  ! the  waters  o’er 
The  mountains  steep  decline  ; 

Time — space — have  yielded  to  my  power — 
The  world  ! the  world  is  mine  ! 


The  rivers  the  sun  hath  earliest  blest, 

Or  those  where  his  beams  decline  ; 

The  giant  streams  of  the  queenly  west, 

Or  the  orient  floods  divine. 

The  ocean  pales  where’er  I sweep, 

To  hear  my  strength  rejoice  ; 

And  the  monsters  of  the  briny  deep 
Cower  trembling  at  my  voice. 

I carry  the  wealth  and  the  lord  of  earth, 
The  thoughts  of  the  god-like  mind ; 

The  wind  lags  after  my  flying  forth, 

The  lightning  is  left  behind. 

In  the  darksome  depths  of  the  fathomless 
My  tireless  arm  doth  play,  [mine 

Where  the  rocks  never  saw  the  sun  decline, 
Or  the  dawn  of  the  glorious  day. 

I bring  earth’s  glittering  jewels  up 
From  the  hidden  cave  below, 

And  I make  the  fountain’s  granite  cup 
With  a crystal  gush  overflow. 

I blow  the  bellows,  I forge  the  steel 
In  all  the  shops  of  trade  ; 

I hammer  the  ore  and  turn- the  wheel 
Where  my  arms  of  strength  are  made  ; 

I manage  the  furnace,  the  mill,  the  mint, 

I carry,  I spin,  I weave  ; 

And  all  my  doings  I put  into  print 
On  every  Saturday  eve. 

I’ve  no  muscle  to  weary,  no  breast  to  decay, 
No  bones  to  be  “ laid  on  the  shelf 

And  soon  I intend  you  may  “ go  and  play,” 
While  I manage  the  world  by  myself. 

But  harness  me  down  with  your  iron  bands — 
Be  sure  of  your  curb  and  rein  ; 

For  I scorn  the  strength  of  your  puny  hands 
As  the  tempest  scorns  a chain. 

Leaking  V alley  Register. 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL. 

Partridge  and  cherry  wood,  much  used  by  cabinet-makers,  may  now  be 
imported  into  England  duty  free. 

An  American  captain,  it  is  said,  has  discovered  a communication  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  by  the  river  Amazon,  thereby  superseding  the 
necessity  of  a canal  or  railroad  across  the  isthmus  of  Panama. 

The  Tides. — The  only  place  on  the  earth  where  the  solar  tide  is 
greater  than  the  lunar  tide,  is  at  Courtown  Harbour,  south  of  Dublin.  In 
all  other  places  the  lunar  influence  predominates  to  the  extent  of  about 
4§  times  (according  to  Newton). 

Pood  for  Cattle. — To  use  inferior  hay,  cut  all  the  hay  and  straw 
together,  then  form  a gruel  of  offal  grain  and  linseed  cake;  steep  the  grain 
and  cake  for  forty-eight  hours;  mix  it  hot,  press  it  down,  and  leave  it  for 
forty-eight  hours.  The  cattle  eat  it  eagerly  aud  thrive  upon  it. 

Progress  of  Animal  Chemistry  in  France. — M.  Barred  conceived 
the  ingenious  idea  of  making  a medal  from  the  iron  which  might  be 
collected  from  the  blood  of  a subject.  The  wife  of  one  of  the  celebrated 
members  of  the  Ecole  de  Medecine  of  Paris  wears  a ring,  made  of  iron, 
which  was  extracted  from  blood  taken  from  her  husband,  during  the  course 
of  a severe  disease. — M.  Culombat. 

Minuteness  of  Matter. — -Air  can  be  rarefied  so  far  that  the  contents 
of  a cubic  foot  shall  not  weigh  the  tenth  part  of  a grain  ; if  a quantity  that 
would  fill  a space  of  the  hundredth  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter  be  separated 
from  the  l-est,  the  air  can  still  be  found  there,  and  we  may  reasonably  con- 
ceive that  there  are  several  particles  present,  though  the  weight  is  less  than 
the  seventeen  hundredth  million  of  a grain. 

The  Planet  Mars. — Hitherto  this  planet  has  been  distinguished  by  a 
fiery  redness  of  colour;  which,  to  use  the  language  of  Sir  John  Ilerschdl, 
“indicates,  no  doubt,  an  ochrey  tinge  in  the  general  soil,  like  what  Lhe  red 
sandstone  districts  of  the  eartli  may  possibly  offer  to  the  inhabitants  .of 
Mars.”  Such  is,  however,  no  longer  the  case;  that  planei,  having  lost  all 
appearance  of  redness,  and  put  on  a brilliant  white  aspect,  vying  in  appa- 
rent magnitude  and  brightness  with  the  planet  Jupiter  itself. 

Potato  Murrain. — The  following  simple  remedy  is  recommended  for 
potatoes  suspected  of  being  tainted.  Immerse  them  for  two  or  three 
minutes  in  boiling  water,  and  then  dry  them  thoroughly  before  storing. 

Cure  of  the  Potato  Disease. — Mr.  Tattersall,  of  Grosvenor-plaee, 
has  used  chlorine  on  his  farm,  at  Willesden,  to  cure  the  disease  in  potatoes, 
and  found  it  very  effectual.  Chlorine  is  a gas  or  smoke,  which  is  evolved 
from  two  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol  (sulphuric  acid),  added  to  a mixture  of  three 
parts  of  common  salt  and  one  part  of  black  manganese.  This  must  not  be 
confounded  with  chlorine  of  lime. 

Potato  and  Turnip  Epidemic. — To  add  to  the  terrible  disaster  which 
seems  to  threaten  a winter  of  severe  suffering  and  famine  amongst  the 
poorer  classes  in  Ireland,  a similar  disease  has  broken  out  in  the  turnip 
crop.  The  disease  in  the  turnip,  unlike  that  of  the  potato,  has  made  its 
appearanoe  in  the  core.  Nothing  can  be  discovered  from  an  external  ex- 
amination, and  it  is  only  when  cut  up  that  the  mischief  can  be  perceived. 
Within  a circle  of  five  miles  around  Dundalk  every  turnip  field  is  in  a 
state  of  disease. — Dublin  Farmers'  Gazette. 


There  is,  or  lately  was,  a law  in  our  statute  book,  making  it  highly 
penal  “ to  harbour  hobgoblins.” 

The  number  of  railway  journals  in  Great  Britain  now  amounts  to 
twenty-eight. 

It  is  stated  that  the  present  price  of  p’ate-glass  is  ten  per  cent,  more 
than  it  was  before  the  removal  of  the  high  duty. 

At  Demerara,  Berbice,  and  Essequibo,  the  blacks  are  forming  “joint 
stock  companies,”  and  becoming  the  proprietors  of  the  very  soil  they  once 
cultivated  as  slaves. 

There  met  on  the  Liverpool  ’Change,  last  week,  five  merchants  from  op- 
posite quarters  of  the  globe,  all  of  whom  had  visited  England  in  consequence 
of  disputes  arising  out  of  documents  having  been  burnt  in  different  fires. 

The  five-pound  notes  of  the  Dudley  and  West  Bromwich  bank  have  the 
words  “ Five  Pounds”  printed  on  each  of  them  no  fewer  than  1,905  times, 
and  the  whole  is  clear  and  distinct,'  and  may  be  read  with  the  naked  eye. 

The  quantity  of  iron  required  for  a railway  is  estimated  at  600  tons  pt-r 
mile;  so  that  supposing  2,500  additional  miles  of  line  are  sanctioned  in  the 
ensuing  session,  and  2,000  in  the  succeeding,  a supply  of  nearly  3,000,000 
tons  will  be  required  fur  the  British  lines  alone. 

One  day  last  week  a single  potato-haulm  was  dug  up  in  the  garden  of 
Mr.  Green,  Malvern  Link,  having  the  extraordinary  number  of  127  sound 
potatoes  attached  to  its  roots.  The  seed  potato  had  by  some  chance  been 
planted  on  the  borders  of  a bed  prepared  for  asparagus,  and  hence  the 
prolific  crop. 

In  March  last,  a blade  of  wheat  sprang  up  in  the  garden  of  a poor  man 
at  Shipbourne;  it  was  cultivated,  and  produced  40  ears  of  corn,  having 
2,013  grains.  Another  blade  of  wheat,  of  a different  description,  also 
sprang  up  in  the  same  garden,  which  produced  26  ears  of  corn,  containing 
1,392  grains. 

The  Sunday  toll  bars  throughout  the  borough  of  Southwark  have  been 
taken  down.  These  bars  were  the  last  existing  Sunday  tolls  in  England, 
and  a tardy  abolition  of  a grievous  tax  on  the  recreation  so  essential  to 
the  productive  classes  of  the  community.  When  the  corn  laws  are  re- 
pealed, thousands  of  similar  vexatious  enactments  will  disappear,  like  chil- 
ling mists  before  the  sun. 

A Claim  for  Preference. — Wc  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Hudson 
testimonial  is  to  be  a vast  almshouse.  It  will,  of  course,  be  most 
appropriately  devoted  to  persons  ruined  by  railway  speculations. — Observer. 

Umbrellas  at  a Discount. — It  is  said  that  a company  is  contemplated 
to  erect  light  verandahs  over  all  the  metropolitan  footways,  so  that  on  the 
wettest  day  an  umbrella  would  be  an  unnecessary  incumbrance. 

A Pakliament  in  the  Sandwich  Islands. — On  the  20th  of  last  May, 
the  King  of  these  Islands  assembled  his  first  parliament,  consisting  of  a 
house  of  nobles  and  a house  of  representatives,  and  delivered  a speech 
from  the  throne. 

An  Old  Child.— The  second  child  born  in  Cincinnati  is  still  alive,  and 
has  not  yet  reached  middle  age,  and  during  this  time  the  city  has  acquired 
80,000  inhabitants.  The  first  pioneer  who  went  to  that  part  of  Ohio, 
when  it  was  a howling  wilderness,  now  walks  a hale  and  hearty  man, 
among  2,000,000  of  inhabitants! 

Bill  in  Chancery. — This  is  such  an  endless  business,  that  we  decline 
going  into  it.  Those  who  know  what  a Bill  in  Chancery  is,  must  be  aware 
that  it  beggars  description  as  much  as  it  beggars  everybody  and  every- 
thing. Those  who  know  nothing  of  a Bill  in  Chancery  may  rest  satisfied 
with  the  assurance  that  “ where  ignorance  is  bliss  ’tis  tolly  to  be  wise. 
Punch’s  Dictionary. 

Origin  of  tiie  Term  “Panic.”— It  sometimes  happened  with  the 
ancient  Greeks,  well  disciplined  and  commonly  brave  as  their  armies  were, 
that  a body  of  troops,  without  any  attack  being  made  or  threatened,  would 
take  upon  them  to  disperse  and  fly  for  their  lives,  leaving  their  camps  and 
baggage,  throwing  away  their  arms,  running  over  hill  and  dale  for  da^s 
and  nights  at  a time,  till  their  legs  and  fright  were  out  together.  As  they 
were  philosophers  enough  to  know  that  there  could  be  no  act  without  a 
motive,  they  excused  themselves  on  these  occasions  by  saying  that  the  god 
Pan,  a shaggy  and  venerable  person,  with  goat’s  feet,  had  appeared  to  them 
as  pious  persons,  to  do  their  utmost  to  break  their  necks  in  a tnght. 
Hence  the  phrase  Panic  terror. 

Railway  Roguery'. — A correspondent  of  the  Times  sa3-s  “ 1 welvc  . lead- 
ing men’  in  the  City  brought  out  a project  for  a railway.  The  deposit  was 
trifling,  but  their  standing  enabled  them  to  demand  a heavy  premium. 
They  cleared  by  this  ^£25,000  a-piecc,  and  shortly  afterwards  sent  round  a 
circular,  that  ‘unforeseen  engineering  difficulties  rendered  necessary  the 
abandonment  of  the  scheme,’  and,  witli  a trifling  per-centage  deducted  lor 
expenses,  the  deposits,  not  the  premiums,  were  returned.  I be  writer  is  not 
at  liberty  to  give  the  names  of  the  actors  in  this  nefarious  business,  but  he 
is  at  liberty  and  has  permission  thus  to  afford  a clue  to  their  discovery. 
The  above  would  furnish  of  itself  an  invaluable  comment  on  the  character 
of  the  railway  mania,  if  it  could  only  be  established  in  a single  instance. 
What,  then,  will  the  public  say,  when  it  is  added,  that  the  answer  to  in- 
quiries made  to  fix  its  identity  was,  “ It  is  likely  to  be  true  of  so  many, 
that  the  attempt  will  be  useless  to  fix  it  upon  any  particular  company. 
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ON  THE  PROPOSED  EXCLUSION  OF  THE  STATUE  OF  OLIVER 
CROMWELL  FROM  THE  NEW  PARLIAMENT  HOUSE. 


O,  English  people,  that  in  Time’s  long  date, 

Slow  piling  stone  on  stone,  have  raised  on  high 
A stately  house  of  freedom,  where  to  lie 
Secure  and  smile,  though  kings  beat  at  the  gate; 

Do  not,  in  this  your  ease,  do  not  forget 
Those  your  forefathers,  that  in  times  gone  by 
Did  toil  and  sweat,  and  all  their  lives  long  ply 
At  the  foundations  of  your  free  estate. 

Hutchinson — Vane — Hampden,  that  with  his  blood 
Mortar’d  the  stones,  and  that  chief  architect, 

Oliver  Cromwell,  he  whose  heavy  hand 
Smote  the  false  Stuart.  Him  would  they  now  eject 
From  his  well-earned  honours,  and  o’erflood 
With  base  neglect  that  ancient  glorious  strand! 

Douglas  Jekkold’s  Magazine. 


CROMWELL  AND  HIS  STATUE. 


Should  Cromwell  have  a statue  in  Westminster  Palace,  and  where 
should  it  stand?  amongst  the  sovereigns,  the  generals,  the  philosophers,  or 
the  divines?  This  question  seems  to  have  deeply  agitated  the  literary 
world,  and  we  are  not  aware  that  it  has  yet  been  settled.  In  our  opinion 
he  ought  to  stand  alone,  as  “The  Protector.”  That  is  the  name  that  his- 
tory has  given  him,  and  the  name  by  which  he  will  always  be  known.  We 
can  see  no  objection  to  an  historical  statue  of  Cromwell  in  the  National 
Palace.  Historically  no  man  can  object  to  it;  and  in  almost  any  other 
but  an  historical  sense,  objections  might  be  urged  against  such  a tribute  of 
respect  to  any  political  or  ecclesiastical  character  that  the  nation  has  pro- 
duced. Even  Milton  is  disliked  by  many  because  he  was  a dissenter  and 
a republican.  Hampden,  for  similar  reasons,  has  but  little  admiration  from 
a large  and  influential  party,  who  regard  him  as  merely  a rebel,  who  re- 
fused, like  a modern  Cobbett,  to  pay  a tax  imposed  by  authority.  King 
Charles  the  First  appears  in  the  light  of  a rebel  to  others — a rebel  who  at- 
tempted to  destroy  the  representative  constitution  by  reigning  alone,  im- 
posing taxes  without  consent  of  Parliament,  and  attempting  to  force  upon 
a whole  nation  a religious  ritual  and  ecclesiastical  establishment,  to  which 
they  were  almost  unanimously  opposed.  The  sovereign  power  of  England 
is  an  impersonal  abstraction— -it  is  not  the  person  or  mind  of  the  monarch, 
nor  of  any  of  his  subjects — the  monarch  is  himself  a subject  of  the  law,  and 
the  law  is  the  supreme  power  of  the  country.  The  history  of  England 
represents  all  classes  as  suffering  for  disobedience  to  this  law;  and  the  fate 
of  the  unfortunate  Charles  seems  to  have  been  indispensable  to  complete  the 
list  of  martyrs  and  victims — for  all  are  martyrs  who  suffer  conscientiously. 
With  the  death  of  Charles,  the  martyr  or  victim,  begins  a new  era  of  Bri- 
tish liberty.  By  this  one  death  absolute  monarch}'  was  doomed  in  England. 
From  that  time  we  rise  rapidly  in  European  influence  as  a people;  from 
that  time  our  system  of  government  becomes  more  and  more  intelligible, 
regular,  and  consistent.  Liberty  of  conscience,  liberty  of  the  press  and  the 
pulpit  begin  to  grow  apace;  our  naval  and  our  commercial  powers  assume 
a vigorous  and  a healthy  appearance;  civil  war  ceases  to  desolate  our  land, 
to  disturb  our  industry,  and  destroy  the  tranquillity  of  our  domestic 
hearths;  and  the  popular  principle  of  the  British  Constitution  is  legiti- 
mately and  permanently  established.  The  death  of  Charles  was  a great 
epoch  in  our  history.  It  is  hard  to  say  what  might  have  been  the  result 
had  he  triumphed  over  the  Parliament;  but  the  probability  is,  that  if  the 
first  Charles  had  not  been  a victim,  the  second,  or  one  of  his  successors, 
•would.  The  struggle  was  a mortal  struggle,  and  either  the  constitution 
must  lose  its  freedom  and  become  despotic,  or  a king  must  be  humbled. 
Of  this  great  crisis  in  our  history  Cromwell  was  the  hero. 

Whether  Cromwell  was  a good  man,  or  a bad  man — a true  man,  or  a 
false  man — a conscientious  man,  or  a hypocrite,  is,  to  us,  a matter  of  little 
concern.  Most  probably  he  was  just  like  other  men.  But  he  was  the 
man  of  the  crisis — the  man  who  terminated  the  revolution  which,  without 
him,  or  some  one  like  him,  must  have  ruined  the  country.  If  he  committed 
murder,  so  did  Napoleon,  so  did  King  David,  so  did  Queen  Elizabeth,  so, 
perhaps,  did  Queen  Mary,  so  did  Marcus  Brutus,  so  does  the  Emperor 
Nicholas,  and  many  other  great  people  of  authority.  Blood  does  not  seem 
to  stand  much  in  the  way  of  great  men’s  reputation,  when  other  party 
principles  are  not  offended  in  other  respects.  Even  Laud,  who  slit  men’s 
noses  and  cropped  their  ears  for  heresy,  is  accounted  a pious  man  and  a 
Christian  martyr  by  some,  because  they  willingly  overlook  the  faults  of  a 
hero  in  the  splendour  of  his  virtues — and  no  conscientious  man  is  without 
such  virtues.  But  every  one  is  not  gifted  with  the  eyes  of  charity  to  see 
the  good  qualities  of  a stern  and  resolute  opponent.  We  can  see  many 
virtues  in  Laud,  and  in  Charles,  his  master.  But  we  think  that  they  were 
two  such  powerful  obstacles  to  the  development  of  the  free  principle  in  our 
political  and  ecclesiastical  constitution,  that  either  they  or  liberty  must 
have  given  way.  We  can  see  many  virtues  and  vices  in  Cromwell.  As 
an  individual,  we  by  no  means  admire  him;  as  a man  especially  fitted  for 
restoring  tranquillity  to  a nation  in  a state  of  revolutionary  excitement, 
perhaps  no  better  could  be  found.  He  accomplished  the  deed:  he  did 
restore  tranquillity,  and  he  governed  the  country  with  justice,  and  made  it 
respected  abroad  and  tranquil  at  home.  He  protected  the  crown  in  its 


state  of  suspension.  He  did  not  usurp  the  crown,  nor  the  kingly  title, 
like  Napoleon,  though  equally  entitled  with  Napoleon  to  do  so.  And  the 
spirit  which  he  evinced  in  respect  to  religion,  however  absurd  and  fanatical 
it  may  seem  to  us  moderns,  was  nothing  more  than  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
and  perfectly  intelligible  to  a large  majority  of  the  population.  As  a 
public  magistrate  he  was  upright  and  legal — as  a private  individual  he  was 
at  least  moral,  and  less  reproachable  than  the  second  Charles.  Take  him 
all  in  all,  and  compare  him  with  other  great  men  of  history,  he  is  by  no 
means  a man  for  any  country  to  be  ashamed  of.  He  did  not  create  the 
crisis  in  which  he  appeared,  but  he  terminated  the  confusion  into  which 
misgovernment  had  brought  the  country. 

Much  evil  may  be  said  against  Cromwell,  we  allow;  but  we  do  not  be- 
lieve all  the  slander  which  his  enemies  have  circulated— and  even  if  what 
they  have  reported  be  literally  true,  the  provocation  which  a man,  in  such 
dilemmas  as  his,  must  have  experienced,  is  altogether  overlooked  as  a pallia- 
tive. If  we  judge  of  heroes  by  their  feelings,  we  shall  find  in  general  very 
little  to  praise;  the  cruelty  of  war  attaches  itself  of  necessity  to  its  pro- 
fessors, and  we  cannot  expect  the  mildness  and  coxcombry  of  a courtier  in 
the  character  of  a soldier  of  fortune — even  as  we  cannot  expect  the  lewd- 
ness and  profligacy  of  an  hereditary  prince  like  Charles  the  Second  in  a 
man  of  the  people.  The  people’s  man  was  rude,  rough,  coarse,  and 
honest  (honest  for  aught  we  know,  or  the  Morning  Post  either);  the  here- 
ditary man  was  lewd,  profane,  satirical  and  jocular.  If  hereditary  right 
be  so  resplendent  as  to  hide  even  the  greatest  personal  vices,  we  ask,  in 
virtue’s  name,  how  it  contributes  to  good  morals?  and  what  more  a nation 
will  lose  by  raising  a statue  to  a man  who  terminated  a revolution  and 
strengthened  the  constitution  of  England,  than  by  raising  one  to  a legiti- 
mate prince,  who  sanctioned  in  his  own  practice  what  his  own  cliurch-and- 
state  law  most  solemnly  condemned? 

We  suspect  that  the  question  cannot  be  argued  at  all  on  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  Cromwell.  It  ought  to  be  a pure  historical  question,  and  a 
place  should  be  given  him  in  this  sense — as  the  Frotector  of  England 
during  the  suspension  of  the  regal  power.  To  that  placo  he  is  entitled, 
and  if  this  generation  of  politicians  refuse  it,  their  refusal  will  only  be  the 
indirect  means  of  raising  a more  splendid  monument  by  public  subscrip- 
tion. But  Cromwell’s  best  monument  is  in  history,  the  Duke  of  York’s 
in  Waterloo  Place. 

The  Morning  Post  would  rear  a statue  to  Claverhouse,  commonly  called 
in  Scotland  the  bloody  Claverhouse,  an  ancestor  of  Sir  James  Graham,  the 
principal  agent  of  Charles  the  Second  in  hunting  down  the  Covenanters  of 
Scotland,  and  compelling  the  Scotch  to  pray  by  the  English  prayer-book. 
This  man  is  execrated  by  the  whole  Scotch  nation.  How  could  his 
statue  be  consistently  reared  in  the  Imperial  Palace?  An  English  palace 
might  consistently  enough  receive  the  statue  of  Claverhouse,  but  a Scotch 
palace  never,  so  long  as  Scotchmen  remain  what  they  are.  Yet  Cla- 
verhouse  himself  became  a rebel  at  last — that  is,  against  the  law,  of 
supreme  power.  Ho  fought  for  the  Stuart  when  the  Stuart  was  with  thp 
law,  but  he  fought  for  him  also  when  he  was  not  with  the  law.  He 
preferred  the  person  of  the  monarch  to  the  spiritual  power  of  the  law. 
His  loyalty  attached  itself  to  the  flesh,  and  deserted  the  spirit.  A king 
without  law  is  dead.  The  law  is  the  soul  of  a monarch.  The  Morning 
Post  would  worship  a dead  king  as  a Catholic  worships  a dead  saint;  and 
even  a hundred  years  after  his  death  would  try  to  put  life  into  him.  But 
society  acts  with  kings  as  we  all  do  with  our  dead  relatives.  If  they  do 
not  revive  in  a little  while  after  the  suspension  of  life,  they  are  set  aside, 
and  a successor  acknowledged.  Law  is  the  true  king,  and  he  is  the  most 
legitimate  personal  king  who  has  the  law  by  his  side.  Cromwell  had  this 
law  to  his  death.  It  did  not  destroy  him  as  it  did  Robespierre.  It  pro- 
tected him  to  the  last. 

We  are  no  great  admirers  of  military  despots;  and  Cromwell  was  one* 
He  rose  by  the  sword,  and  he  ruled  by  the  sword.  All  heroes  do  the  same* 
We  do  not  much  admire  such  heroes,  and  therefore  we  prefer  quiet  here-; 
ditary  times.  But  we  must  not  blame  individual  heroes  for  the  exigeqoleq 
of  the  times  in  which  they  live;  neither  ought  we  to  ascribe  great  national 
revolutions  to  such  small  and  petty  causes  as  the  craft  or  ambition  of  such 
men  as  Napoleon  or  Cromwell.  Many  foolish  Catholics  have  ascribed  the 
great  Reformation  to  Luther’s  avarice  and  jealousy ; and  our  own  Reforma- 
tion to  Henry  the  Eighth’s  levvdness  and  inconstancy;  and  many  politicians 
of  small  eye-sight  can  see  in  Cromwell’s  cunning  and  hypocrisy  the  cause 
of  the  English  Revolution.  We  hold  individual  men  in  much  smaller  ac- 
count, and  look  to  much  larger  causes  for  great  effects.  So  far  from  seeing 
a cause  in  Cromwell,  wb  see  him  only  as  an  instrument  — a man  of  the 
times— an  historical  man,  above  all  other  men — a most  characteristic  man 
— good  and  bad,  serious,  fanatical,  and  bigoted,  like  the  times  themselves 
— honest  in  his  bigotry,  but,  like  Jesuits  in  all  the  schools,  regarding  it  as 
not  unlawful  to  use  somewhat  base  and  equivocal  means  to  accomplish 
what  he  considered  good  ends.  Did  other  rulers  not  do  so,  the  ncom- 
pared  to  others  he  must  be  very  bad.  But  if  all  other  rulers  do  as  he  did 
in  this  respect,  he  will  pass  muster  amongst  the  list,  even  as  a political 
moralist. 


Courage. — It  is  a popular  error  to  suppose  that  courage  means  courage 
in  every  thing.  Put  a hero  on  board  a ship  at  a five-barred  gate,  and,  if 
he  is  not  used  to  hunting,  he  will  turn  pale.  Put  a fox  -hunter  on  one  of 
the  Swiss  chasms,  over  which  the  mountaineer  springs  like  a roe,  and  his 
knees  will  knock  under  him.  People  are  brave  in  the  dangers  to  which 
they  accustom  themselves,  either  in  imagination  or  practice. 
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9. — Davison,  8.-X.  Y.  C.,  9.— Carlisle,  9.— York,  9.— Q.  H.,  10.— Wetherell,  10.— J.  L., 

10. — Nabob,  10.— Me  Nicol,  10.— W.  B.,  9. 

Arithmetical  Questions. — 1.  120  Apples , 144  Pears. — R.  W.  F. — Reppendune. — Hill. 
— P.  G.  G. — Smithson. — H.  M. — Woodlock. — Green. — Padfield. — Godwin. — Jar. — Styk. 
— Factory  Boy. — Fiorendo. — Moore. — Nailsworth. — J.  M. — Hemingway. — Jackson. — 
Scholasticus. — Dawson. — Nagoh. — Augustin. — Wickenden. — Geoffrey.—  Cantab. — Dhu. 
— Metcalf.  — Whinney. — Novice. — Lightbown. — Walter  Tam. — Corke. — York. — Wr.  B. — 
JU.c  ft  i col. 

2.  2-ft  Hours. — R.  W.  F. — Reppendune. — P.  G.  C. — H.  M. — Woodlock. — Green. — Hill. 
— Factory  Boy. — Jar. — Fiorendo. — F.  P.  F. — Nailsworth. — Hemingway. — Jackson. — 
Glasgow. — Scholasticus. — Nagoh. — Augustin.  — Cantab. — Metcalf. — Dhu.  — Novice. — 
Lightbown.— Walter  Tam.— Davison.— York. 

3 8,000  Miles. — Reppendune. — P.  G.  G.,  7,999  miles,  446  yards,  &c. — This  question 
lias  been  differently  understood  by  our  calculators;  many  have  given  25,130,  &c. 

By  referring  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton’s  Principia , let  r =:  rad.  of  the  earth, 
2 r 

then  )/ x 3.1416  zn  5091.017;  from  which  expression  we  get  2 r,  or 

u 16* 

the  diameter  = 42236201.5  feet.  Nagoh. 

4.  76.4  Miles  B travelled;  53.6  Miles  between  Towns. — P.  G.  G. — H.  M. — Padfield. — 
Nagoh.  — W orth. — W hinney. 

Let  x = Miles  between  x and  y,  then  a2  = (80)2  + (130  — x)2  — 160  (130  — x)  cos  40*. 

Nagoh. 

Paradox. — At  the  Centre  of  the  Earth. — R.  tv . F. — Reppendune. — W . tv . C. — Green. 
' -V.  G-  G. — Tenter. — Hill. — Fiorendo. — R.  L. — J.  S. — Scholasticus. — Standring. — Sebon. 
Cantab. — Pbu. — Lightbown.  —Me  Nicol. 

Solutions  too  late  to  appear  in  their  proper  place. — Jobbins. — Argus. 

Propounders  of  Questions  should  send  the  Solutions  at  the  same  time. 

As  usual,  there  are  several  letters  this  week  without  Signatures  affixed. 


EXPERIMENT. 

Curious  Fact. — Cut  a couple  of  cards  each  into  a circle  of  about  two 
inches  in  diameter.  Perforate  one  of  these  in  the  centre,  and  fix  it  on  the 
top  of  a tube — say  a common  quill.  Make  the  other  card  ever  so  little 
concave,  and  place  it  over  the  first,  the  orifice  of  the  tube  being  thus 
directly  under  and  almost  in  contact  with  the  upper  concave  card.  Try  to 
blow  off  the  upper  card,  and  you  will  find  it  impossible.  F.  de  S. 

Enigma. — I am  of  great  assistance  to  the  human  species;  for  as  I con- 
tribute to  innovations,  I have  a natural  tendency  to  change  anything  that 
is  singular.  Though  you  may  recognise  me  in  various  institutions,  1 only 
figure  in  their  lesser  offices,  and  do  not  interfere  with  their  principle.  You 


hear  of  me  in  history;  read  attentively  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  you 
cannot  fail  to  distinguish  my  real  character.  Though  thus  a party  in 
ancient  matters,  I am  so  far  an  element  of  civilisation,  that  I am  at  this 
day  in  existence.  J.  W.  B. 

Charades. — 1.  My  first  makes  clothes;  my  second  is  without  clothes; 
and  my  whole  is  clothes  worn  out.  Montagu. 

2.  My  first  is  the  pride  of  your  garden  and  bower; 

My  second  the  Queen’s  second  daughter; 

My  whole  is  a plant  not  famed  for  its  flower, 

But  often  distill’d  for  a water. 

REBU8. 

What’s  seen  in  the  summer  on  every  oak  tree; 

And  a place  to  which  all  alike  are  free; 

And  what  at  the  Opera  nightly  you  see; 

And  a small  useful  organ  to  you  and  to  me; 

And  what  brings  a lawyer  a pretty  large  fee; 

And  a letter  which  rhymes  very  well  with  D; 

And  what  I can  easily  suppose  you  to  be — 

Their  initials  unite,  when,  between  you  and  me, 

The  glory  and  pride  of  old  England  you’ll  see. 

CONUNDRUMS. 

1.  What  part  of  speech  is  “ No,”  with  two  bits  of  fun  added  to  it? 

2.  Why  were  the  builders  of  the  tower  of  Babel  like  the  letter  F? 

3.  How  many  people  came  out  of  the  ark  before  Noah  ? 

4.  When  is  a sheep  not  a sheep? 


S.  E.  R. 


J.  J.  R. 


Q.  Quelle  difference  y-a-t-il  entre  une  femme  et  un  miroir? — A.  L’une 
parle  sans  reflechir,  l’autre  refUchit  sans  parler. 

Q.  Quelle  difference  y-a-t-il  entre  une  femme  et  une  pendule? — A. 
L’une  nous  dit  l’heure,  tandis  que  l’autre  nous  la  fait  oublier. 


AN  ENIGMATICAL  BOUQUET. 

1.  A Latin  pronoun,  and  part  of  the  face? 

2.  The  past  tense  of  to  ascend? 

3.  A consonant,  and  a fluid. 

4.  A musical  instrument,  and  a Latin  conjunction. 

5.  Three-fourths  of  a bird,  and  half  of  fashion. 

6.  A carriage,  and  a race  of  people. 

7.  A bird,  and  an  article  used  by  horsemen. 

8.  Two-thirds  of  a portion  of  time,  an  auxiliary  verb,  and  a vowel. 

9.  Four-fifths  of  a female’s  name,  an  article,  and  a possessive  pronoun, 

10.  Two-thirds  of  a falsehood,  and  half  of  a musical  instrument. 

Mager. 


ARITHMETICAL  QUESTIONS. 


1.  A gentleman  gave  a poor  boy  some  money,  telling  him  to  buy  some- 

thing to  sell  again  at  a profit,  and  thereby  relieve  his  parents;  at  the  same 
time  recommending  him  to  try  Bradshaw's  Railway  Lists,  to  sell  at  a 
station.  The  boy  did  as  he  was  advised,  and  laid  out  his  money  in  lists. 
Now,  if  he  had  had  five  more,  they  would  have  cost  him  a halfpenny  each 
less;  if  three  less,  a halfpenny  each  more.  How  much  money  did  ho 
spend,  and  how  many  lists  had  he?  Reppendunb. 

2.  A smooth  inclined  plane  from  the  top  of  a tower  meets  the  level 

ground  at  the  distance  of  304  feet  from  the  bottom  of  the  tower;  and  sup- 
pose a weight  of  40  lbs.  will  sustain  a weight  of  56  lbs.,  when  placed  upon 
the  inclined  plane,  what  is  the  height  of  the  tower?  Naooh. 

3.  The  flour-mill  in  a penitentiary  is  moved  by  the  effective  power  of 

8 tread-wheels,  each  of  which  are  worked  by  15  male  prisoners,  whose 
average  weight  is  90  lbs.  each,  and  the  united  velocity  4 feet  per  second. 
A new  wheel  being  required  in  the  mill,  which  is  to  make  15  revolutions 
per  minute,  and  to  have  120  teeth,  the  miller  wishes  to  be  informed  what 
thickness  the  teeth  should  be?  Sttk. 


A Million. — The  word  million  slips  glibly  from  the  tongue,  but  few 
persons  think  of  the  magnitude  of  that  number.  Let  a person  count  a 
million,  and  it  will  take  him  nearly  a month;  or  lay  a million  sovereigns 
down  in  a horizontal  position,  edge  to  edge  together,  and  they  will  reach 
from  Charing  Cross  to  Romford — a distance  of  fourteen  miles.  When  wo 
look  at  the  income  of  her  Majosty,  which  is  half-a-million  per  year,  it 
does  not  appear  so  much,  until  wo  divide  it  thus: — Half-a-million  per  year 
is  equal  to  309,615  7s.  Sjd.  per  week,  .£1,369  17s.  3d.  per  day,  £'57  Is. 
6^d.  per  hour,  19s.  Id.  per  minute,  and  3jd.  per  second;  so  that  a million 
pounds  per  year  is  equal  to  7jd.  for  every  second  of  time,  night  and  day. 
When  we  look  at  the  capital  to  be  raised  for  the  projected  railways  (.330 
millions  of  pounds),  this  sum  would  pay  the  joint  earnings  of  300,000 
mechanics,  at  20s.  per  week,  for  twenty  years.  When,  again,  we  look  at 
a million  of  pounds,  and  magnify  it  800  times,  we  have  the  amount  of  the 
national  debt.  This  astounding  sum  would  take  a person  fifty-one  years 
to  count  it,  by  counting  3,600  per  hour  for  twelve  hours  each  day ; or  to 
lay  them  down  in  a horizontal  position,  edge  to  edge  together,  each  sove- 
reign being  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  they  would  reach  11,047 
miles.  Then,  supposing  we  bring  the  sovereigns  into  pence,  the  number 
being  192,000,000,000,  and  lay  them  down  in  the  same  manner,  each 
penny-piece  being  1 k inches  in  diameter,  they  would  reach  4,545,454 
miles,  or  180  times  round  the  world. 
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RANDOM  READINGS. 


“I  say,  Jim,  vot’s  a panic?” — “Slow’d  if  I know;  but  there’s  von  to  be 
seen  in  the  Gity.” — Punch. 

Why  is  a person  that  never  lays  a wager  as  bad  as  a regular  gambler? 
— Because  he  is  no  better. 

An  old  coquette,  looking  into  her  glass,  and  seeing  her  wrinkles,  cried, 
“ This  new  glass  is  not  worth  a farthing.  They  cannot  make  mirrors  so 
well  as  they  used  to  do.” 

The  following  is  a literal  copy  of  the  address  of  a letter  which  passed 
through  the  Brighton  post-office  a few  days  since: — “ tommos  lindupt  i 
street  worthing  just  below  the  son  paid.” 

A new  paper  has  been  started  at  Milwaukie,  U.  S.  with  this  motto: — 
“ Devoted  to  the  removal  of  J.  A.  Noonan  as  postmaster  of  Milwaukie,  and 
to  be  continued  until  that  object  is  effected.” 

At  Madison,  Tennosee,  U.S.,  a human  skeleton  was  recently  found, 
eighteen  feet  long!  One  leg,  it  seems,  was  wanting;  and  the  story,  there- 
fore, has  but  one  leg— the  “ left”  leg  -to  stand  upon. 

A gentleman,  much  struck  by  the  beauty  of  a barmaid,  asked  his  friend 
if  he  knew  anything  about  her.  “ Why,  yes,”  said  he,  “ I believe  she  is  an 
odd  fish.”  “ I suppose,  then,”  rejoined  the  lover, ,“  you  mean  that  she  is  a 
bar- belle,  and  difficult  to  be  caught!” 

A very  loquacious  female  witness,  whom  the  opening  counsel  could  not 
silence,  so  far  kept  him  at  bay,  that,  by  way  of  brow-beating  her,  he  ex- 
claimed, “ Why,  woman,  there  is  brass  enough  in  your  face  to  make  a 
kettle!”  “ And  sauce  enough  in  yours  (she  instantly  rejoined)  to  fill  it.” 

The  following  is  the  sign  of  a village  Caleb  Quotem,  on  the  road  between 
Birmingham  and  Oldbury: — “ William  Wright,  beast,  leash,  and  farrier, 
horse  and  cow,  dranches,  koinds  and,  oyjes  of,  various,  koinds,  and,  medi- 
cines, sold  here.” 

It  was  once  observed  to  Lord  Chesterefield,  in  the  course  of  conversation, 
that  man  is  the  only  creature  that  is  endowed  with  the  power  of  laughter. 
“ True,”  said  the  earl,  “ and  you  may  add,  perhaps,  he  is  the  only  creature 
that  deserves  to  be  laughed  at.” 

A Scotchman,  named  Alexander  Finney,  drowned  himself  in  Coneyocke- 
ties  creek,  near  Buffalo,  on  the  12tli  inst.,  while  in  a state  of  insanity.  If 
he  had  tried  to  pronounce  the  name  of  the  creek,  it  would  have  answered 
his  purpose  quite  as  well,  by  choking  him. — Boston  Bee. 

A man  carried  a bag  about  at  Scarborough,  in  which  he  said  he  had  a 
cherry-coloured  cat.  The  gentry  flocked  round  him  to  see  this  great  cu- 
riosity. When  the  man  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag,  it  proved  a black  one. 
He  desired  they  would  not  wonder,  as  there  were  black  cherries  as  well  as 
red  ones. 

A pious  Irish  saint,  who  settled  in  the  island  of  Iona,  and  formed  a so- 
ciety of  recluses,  had  such  an  antipathy  to  the  fair  sex,  that  he  would  not 
suffer  a cow  to  be  kept  within  his  district.  “ Wherever  there  is  a cow, 
(said  he)  there  must  be  a woman ; and  wherever  there  is  a woman  there 
must  be  mischief.” 

A watch  was  stolen  in  the  pit  of  the  opera  in  Paris;  the  loser  com- 
plained in  a loud  voice,  and  said — “It  is  just  nine;  in  a few  minutes  my 
watch  will  strike;  the  sound  is  strong;  and  by  that  means  we  will  ascer- 
tain where  it  is.”  The  thief,  terrified  at  this,  endeavoured  to  escape,  and 
by  his  agitation  discovered  himself. 

A graduate  of  Cambridge  gave  another  the  lie,  and  a challenge  fol- 
lowed; the  mathematical  tutor  of  this  college,  the  late  Mr.  V— , heard  of 
the  dispute  and  sent  for  the  youth,  who  told  him  that  he  must  fight. 
“ Why  ?”  said  the  mathematician.  “ He  gave  me  the  lie.”  “ Very  well,  let 
him  prove  it — if  he  proves  it,  you  did  lie,  and  if  he  does  not  prove  it,  he 
lies.  Why  should  you  shoot  one  another?  Let  him,  prove  it.” 

A person  who  suspected  that  a minister  of  his  acquaintance  was  not 
truly  a Calvinist,  went  to  him  and  said,  “ Sir,  I am  told  that  you  are 
against  the  perseverance  of  the  saints.”  “Not  I,  indeed,”  answered  he, 
“ it  is  the  perseverance  of  the  sinners  that  I oppose.”  “ But  that  is  not  a 
satisfactory  answer,  sir.  Do  you  think  that  a child  of  God  cannot  fall 
very  low,  and  yet  be  restored?”  He  replied,  “I  think  it  will  be  very  dan- 
gerous to  make  the  experiment.” 

About  the  time  when  Murphy  so  successfully  attacked  the  stage-struck 
heroes  in  the  pleasant  farce  of  “ The  Apprentice,”  an  eminent  poulterer 
went  to  a spouting-club  in  search  of  his  servant,  who,  he  understood,  was 
that  evening  to  make  his  debut  in  Lear,  and  entered  the  room  at  the  mo- 
ment he  was  exclaiming,  “ I am  the  King;  you  cannot  touch  me  for  coin- 
ing.” “No,  you  dog,”  cried  the  enraged  master,  catching  the  mad  monarch 
by  his  collar,  “ but  I can  for  not  picking  the  ducks.” 

An  eminent  carcase  butcher,  as  meagre  in  his  person  as  he  was  in  his 
understanding,  being  one  day  in  a bookseller’s  shop,  took  up  a volume  of 
Churchill’s  poems,  and  by  way  of  showing  his  taste,  repeated  the  follow- 
ing line : 

“ Who  rules  o’er  freemen  should  himself  be  free.” 

Then  turning  to  Dr.  Johnson,  “ What  think  you  of  that,  sir?”  said  he. 
“Ilank  nonsense,”  replied  the  other.  “It  is  an  assertion  without  a proof, 
and  you  might,, with  as  much  propriety,  say, 

“ Who  slays  fat  oxen,  should  himself  be  fat.” 


Absence  op  Mind. — The  promoter  of  the  Great  Hanseatic,  intending 
to  drink  a pint  of  beer,  poured  into  his  stomach  the  contents  of  an  ink- 
stand.  He  found  out  his  mistake  when  he  discovered  his  body  breaking 
out  all  over  with  a new  prospectus. — Railway  Telegraph. 

A Modest  Man. — The  following  advertisement  appeared  last  week  in 
the  Times: — “To  all. — A gentleman  of  experience, ! indomitable  perseve- 
rance, strong  constitution,  and  good  connections,  equal  to  anything,  and 
willing  to  work  twenty  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  is  open  to  an  engage- 
ment.” 

Beggar. — A person  who  is  brought  by  poverty  to  a dead  stand-still,  but 
who  is  being  continually  told  by  the  police  that  he  must  move  on.  It  has 
been  erroneously  said  that  beggars  must  not  be  choosers— but  this  is  not 
true;  for  they  can  generally  take  their  choice  between  theft  and  a sufficient 
provision  in  gaol,  or  starvation  in  one  of  the  Union  Workhouses. — Punch's 
Dictionary. 

Manners. — Dr.  C.  Manners  Sutton,  late  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
was  addressed  by  a rude  fellow,  who  claimed  relationship  with  him  on  the 
ground  that  his  name  was  Sutton.  “ I am  afraid,”  said  the  archbishop, 
“ that  I cannot  indulge  the  idea  of  being  related  to  you,  for  my  name  is 
Manners  Sutton;  now,  it  seems,  you  want  the  Manners.” — Another  story 
is  told  of  Manners,  the  first  Earl  of  Rutland,  who,  supposing  that  Sir 
Thomas  More  was  elevated  with  his  dignities,  said  to  him,  “ Honores 
mutant  Mores.”  “ No,”  replied  Sir  Thomas,  “ but  honours  do  change 
Manners.” 

The  Tailor  amongst  the  Colliers.  —A  poor  tailor,  who,  some  time 
ago,  had  been  from  home,  had  to  return  through  one  of  the  mining  dis- 
tricts homeward;  accordingly,  after  getting  his  clay  pretty  comfortably 
moistened,  he  set  forth.  Proceeding  onwards  he  grew  weary,  and  sat 
down  by  the  roadside  to  rest,  where  he  fell  asleep.  Some  colliers  dis- 
covering him  in  this  situation,  determined  to  remove  him  below  ground, 
and  instantly  conveyed  him  to  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  where  they  placed 
him  undisturbed.  After  remaining  here  a short  time,  he  awoke,  and 
looking  round,  surprised  at  his  situation,  was  met  by  a collier,  who,  in  a 
hollow,  monotonous  tone,  thus  questioned  him : — “ Whence  and  what  art 
thou?”  To  which  the  trembling  tailor  replied,  “ When  I was  alive  and  on 
the  earth,  I was  a poor  tailor  at  Yarpole,  but  now  I have  become  one  of 
you!”  


GRAMMAR — Positives  and  Comparatives. 

1.  A domestic  cat  is  a tame  beast,  but  Van  Amburgh  the  lion  king  is 
a beast  tamer. 

2.  The  imposition  of  the  Income  Tax  on  the  public  by  Sir  Robert  is  a 
cool  trick,  but  a plunge  into  the  Frozen  Ocean  is  a cooler. 

3.  India,  from  this  country  is  far  off,  but  a husband  who  runs  away  from 
his  children  is  a Jather  off. 

4.  Anything  proper  is  fit,  but  if  you  call  on  Moses  the  tailor,  you  will 
find  him  a fitter.  (Some  say  he’s  an  out  and  out-fitter .) 

5.  A retiring  person  is  shy,  but  an  English  county  is  a shire. 

6.  Lord  Brougham’s  attempt  to  observe  political  consistency  is  a lame 
business,  but  a kick  on  the  shins  with  the  shoe  of  a ploughman  is  a lamer. 

7.  An  article  without  blemish  is  sound,  but  Prince  Joinville,  when  lately 
off  Brighton,  was  declared  to  be  a sounder. — Joe  Miller. 


MISS  MATILDA  JOHNSON  JONES. — By  Gilbert  Abbott  a Beckett. 


Miss  Matilda  Johnson  Jones, 

You  and  I at  length  must  part. 

There  are  things  call’d  paving-stones — 
You  have  got  one  for  a heart. 

When  you  hear  the  roaring  sea 

Making  wild  and  wond’rous  moans, 
You  may  sit  and  think  of  me, 

False  Matilda  Johnson  Jones. 

Young  Matilda  Johnson  Jones, 

Pride  has  made  you  what  you  are  ; 
Though  I think  my  lineage  owns 
Better  men  than  your  papa  1 
On  the  field  of  Waterloo 
My  sire  and  grandsire  left  their  bones  ; 
But  what  is  that  to  me  or  you? 

Ask  your  heart,  Matilda  Jones. 

Well  I know  you,  Johnson  Jones; 

You  at  times  are  very  sad, 

And  your  broken  spirit  groans 
Over  what  it  might  have  had. 


’Tis  in  vain — your  fiekie  soul 
My  much  nobler  soul  disowns ; 

You  have  taught  me  to  control 
E’en  myself,  young  ’Tilda  Jones. 

Oh  ! Matilda  Johnson  Jones, 

What  is  all  this  wayward  life  ? 

Tears  and  laughter,  gifts  and  loans, 
Joy  and  sorrow,  peace  and  strife. 

If  I could  have  shared  with  thee 
Either  cottages  or  thrones, 

Both  had  been  the  same  to  me ; 

But  ’tis  past,  light-minded  Jones. 

Young  coquettish  Johnson  Jones, 

If  beloved  you  still  would  be. 

Go  to  one  a heart  that  owns — 

You  have  stolen  mine  from  me. 

Give  it  back— ha  ! ha  ! ’tis  here, 

But  ’tis  harden’d  into  bones  ; 

Feeling’s  dead,  and  so  is  fear, 

Kind  Matilda  Johnson  Jones. 
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GOING  OUT  A-SHOPPING. 


One  summer  morn,  my  wife  and  I 
Did  sally  forth — I’ll  tell  you  why  : 

A thing  or  two  she  wish’d  to  buy  ; 

So  we  went  out  a- shopping. 

We  took  a cab  at  Kentish  Town — 

At  Regent  Street  it  set  us  down  ; 

And  there  at  once  went  half-a-crown. 

In  getting  out  she  tore  her  gown. 

For  Swan  and  Edgar’s  we  were  bound  ; 
Rut  ere  we  walk’d  five  yards  I found 
My  purse  the  lighter  by  a pound. 

For  going  out  a-shopping. 

Creeping,  peeping  all  the  day 
Into  every  window  gay. 

How  we  tender  husbands  pay. 
When  going  out  a-shopping ! 

A Polka  scarf  her  fancy  caught. 

’Twas  quite  a bargain — so  she  thought — 
That  was  the  first  tiding  that  she  bought, 
When  we  went  out  a-shopping. 

Next  door  but  three  she  got  a cape, 
Which  pleased  her  by  its  style  and  shape  ; 
Likewise  some  ribbons,  and  some  tape. 
Thinks  I,  “ I’m  in  a pretty  scrape  1 ’* 

The  tape,  at  least,  was  one-and-three  ; 
The  ribbon  four  ; and — let  me  see — 

The  cape  a guinea  touch  for  me, 

Through  going  out  a-shopping. 
Creeping,  peeping,  tfco. 

Our  steps  we  scarcely  onward  bent, 
Three  sovereigns  for  a bonnet  went ; 

And  that’s  the  way  the  cash  was  spent, 
A-going  out  a-shopping. 

Again  1 started  with  my  bride, 


And  placed  her  on  my  outer  side. 
Because  I wish’d  the  shops  to  hide. 

But,  ah  1 she  was  awake  too  wide — 

She  fell  in  love  with  a pelisse ; 

And  though  I wish’d  this  fun  would  cease, 
! I stretch’d  the  point,  to  keep  the  peace, 
When  we  went  out  a-shopping. 
Creeping,  peeping,  & c. 

There  went  at  once  five  guineas  more, 

. Which  made  me  feel  a little  sore, 
j And  rather  vote  the  task  a boro 
’ Of  going  out  a-shopping. 

* Of  stockings  next  she  bought  six  pair, 

| And  four  of  cuffs ; though,  I declare, 

; She  had  of  both  enough  to  spare. 

[ We  spent  just  thirty  shillings  there, 
j A pair  of  earrings  then  she  craved  — 

I Six  guineas.  Would  the  sum  were  saved  ! 

• But.  ah  I how  greenly  I behaved, 

j When  we  went  out  a shopping  ! 
Creeping,  peeping,  &c. 

To  Swan  and  Edgar’s  when  we  got 
i Of  things  she  purchased  such  a lot ! 

| A shot  silk — would  it  had  been  shot 
I Ere  we  went  out  n-shopping  1 
j A gros  de  J\'aples,  a bombazine, 
j A satinet,  a balzarine, 

[ A cardinal,  a pelerine  { 

’ And  then  of  velvet  yards  fifteen. 

I Full  five-and-forty  pounds  that  morn, 

I As  sure  as  ever  I was  born, 
j My  lady  cost  me,  I’ll  be  sworn, 
j When  we  went  out  a-shopping. 
Creeping,  peeping,  &c. 

Punch's  Pocket-hook . 


THE  STORY-TELLER, 


THE  BACHELOR. 


Few  persons  familiar  with  fashionable  society  a few  years  since,  but 
must  remember  the  striking  appearance,  the  courteous  manners,  and  the 
benevolent  peculiarities  of  a gentleman,  whom  we  will,  for  the  present, 
style  Harry  Langley.  He  possessed  a fine  estate,  was  a bachelor  of  most 
undecided  age,  and  had  passed  nearly  hi3  whole  life  in  gay  society.  His 
person  was  eminently  handsome,  and  to  an  acute  and  elegant  mind  he 
added  refined  tastes  and  the  noblest  principles.  Unlike  those  persons  who 
can  only  feel  for  others  through  their  own  consciousness,  and  can  only 
sympathise  with  that  which  appeals  to  their  own  remembrance  of  past 
suffering,  he  had  an  enlarged  and  generous  nature,  whose  perceptions 
could  take  in  every  variety  of  human  grief,  and  whose  sympathies  could 
minister  to  every  diversity  of  human  necessities. 

Few  men  were  so  widely  beloved  as  he,  j’et  no  one  dreamed  of  appro- 
priating his  tenderness.  He  seemed  to  belong  to  society,  and  the  idea  of 
turning  all  his  rich  affections  into  some  one  channel  seemed  like  a wrong 
towards  the  many  who  were  benefited  by  his  general  benevolence.  Perhaps 
his  decided  impracticability  when  attacked  by  manoeuvring  mammas  and 
designing  daughters,  had  done  much  towards  inspiring  such  confidence  in 
him ; for,  certain  it  is,  that  notwithstanding  his  largo  fortune,  he  was 
allowed  to  wander  as  he  chose  amid  the  blooming  parterres  of  beauty 
without  being  expected  to  gather  a flower  for  his  own  bosom. 

In  other  words,  Harry  Langley  was  a confirmed  and  privileged  bachelor. 
Nobody  knew  or  cared  to  inquire  his  age;  ho  might  be  verging  on  the 
confines  of  middle  life,  he  might  be  treading  the  down-hill  of  life,  but  this 
made  no  difference  in  the  opinion  of  the  world.  He  was  handsome  and 
young-looking,  as  enthusiastic  in  feeling  as  a boy,  yet  as  prudent  and 
guarded  in  conduct  as  a sage.  Many  an  anxious  mother  gladly  entrusted 
her  daughter,  on  her  entrance  into  society,  to  the  watchful  guardianship  of 
one  who  had  trodden  the  paths  of  worldly  pleasure  until  he  knew  every 
pitfall  in  the  way. 

This  confidence  on  the  part  of  his  matronly  friends,  had  given  rise  to  a 
set  of  affections  within  the  bosom  of  the  solitary  bachelor  which  were 
almost  unique  in  their  character.  He  was  beloved  and  trusted  as  im- 
plicitly by  the  young  as  by  their  elders;  and  there  was  no  one  who  more 
frequently  listened  to  heart-warm  confessions  and  tender  histories.  He 


had  gentle  words,  good  counsel,  efficient  service  for  all,  and  his  mind  must 
have  been  a perfect  store-house  of  love’s  memories.  There  were  always 
some  one  or  two  young  ladies  over  whom  he  was,  in  a manner,  the  especial 
guardian;  not  exactly  self-constituted,  nor  yet  deliberately  chosen  by 
themselves,  but  made  so  by  accidental  circumstances  and  strong  sympathies. 
Over  these  fair  girls  he  watched  with  unwearied  care,  repelling  all  that 
was  evil,  inviting  all  that  was  good;  and,  like  a ministering  spirit,  sur- 
rounding the  youthful  heart  with  an  atmosphere  of  purity  and  affection. 
Many  an  early  folly,  many  a bewilderment  of  the  excited  fancy,  many  an 
error  of  foolish  enthusiasm  was  thus  prevented  by  his  care. 

His  position  in  regard  to  these  adopted  wards  was  a curious  one.  He 
was  not  the  lover  nor  the  brother,  nor  even  that  delightfully  equivocal 
relative,  “ the  cousin,”  but  he  had  a feeling  compounded  of  all  these  claims. 
He  had  a lover-like  jealousy  of  all  compromise  of  feeling  in  his  “ pets,”  as 
he  styled  them;  a brotherly  pride  to  be  satisfied  in  their  dignified  deport- 
ment in  society,  and  a sort  of  piquant  cousinly  tenderness,  which,  while  it 
never  exceeded  the  bounds  of  respect,  yet  gave  a tone  of  gentle  familiarity 
to  his  manners.  The  truth  was,  that  the  genuine  affectionateness  of  his 
nature,  gave  peculiar  charms  to  such  “ elective  affinities,”  and  there  was  to 
him  an  exceeding  joy  in  this  indulgence  of  earnest  yet  unimpassioned 
tenderness. 

He  would  conduct  his  favourites  into  society,  watch  over  them  there  with 
kindly  solicitude,  guard  them  from  premature  or  mistaken  attachments, 
and  when  “ the  hour  and  the  man”  had  come,  when  the  young  heart  had 
really  given  itself  out  to  true  affection,  ho  would  resign  his  sweet  charge 
into  the  hands  of  a husband.  A strange  and  inexplicable  sorrow  would 
rise  up  within  his  heart  when  he  arrived  at  this  point.  Ho  was  sensible  of 
a pang,  a feeling  of  bereavement  at  the  moment,  which  almost  made  him 
shrink  from  forming  anew  such  ties.  But  time,  and  the  unselfish  contem- 
plation of  another’s  happiness  always  restored  him  to  his  equanimity,  and 
ere  he  was  aware  of  it,  some  other  fair  girl  had  glided  into  the  vacant 
place  in  his  affections. 

Such  had  been  the  course  of  Harry  Langley’s  life  for  more  than  fifteen 
years,  and  probably  no  man  ever  suffered  less  from  the  desolateness  of 
bachelor  life;  for  although  his  fine  mansion  was  unblessed  by  the  presence 
of  woman,  yet  wherever  he  went  he  found  female  society,  female  affection- 
ateness, and  female  trustfulness. 

In  early  youth  Langley  had  wasted  himself  upon  a vain  and  exhausting 
love.  He  had  poured  out  his  affections  into  a shallow  channel  which  could 
not  receive  the  full  deep  stream.  The  lady  of  his  choice  was  one  of  calm, 
quiet,  dignified  deportment,  with  an  expression  of  intellectual  refinement 
upon  a face  whose  beauty  was  never  softened  by  a single  trace  of  emotion. 
No  flush  ever  mounted  over  her  pale  cheek,  no  tear  ever  glistened  in  her 
clear  eye,  no  touch  of  irrepressible  tenderness  ever  moulded  her  features 
into  loveliness.  Blinded  by  his  imagination,  Langley  looked  upon  this  im- 
mobility as  the  evidence  of  intense  and  concentrated  feeling.  He  fancied  her 
noble  soul  filled  with  grand  and  lofty  sentiments,  and  in  this  unchanging 
calmness  of  look  and  dignity  of  manner,  he  saw  the  repose  of  sublime 
thought  and  earnest  feeling. 

The  lady  was  too  proud  for  coquetry,  and  too  cold  for  love.  She  was  a 
woman  without  passions,  almost  without  affections,  and  her  intercourse 
with  Langley  had  been  rather  a course  of  experimentalizing  upon  her  own 
heart  than  any  attempt  at  winning  a lover. 

“ You  think  that  I love  you,  Harry,”  said  this  strange  cold  being,  when 
at  length  his  impatient  tenderness  broke  the  bounds  of  silence,  and  he 
wooed  her  in  gentle  words;  “You  think  that  I love  you,  but  mine  is  not  the 
love  which  should  lead  me  to  the  altar.  I doubt  whether  I am  capable  of 
such  a fervent  affection  as  that  of  which  you  speak.  I believe  my  soul  has 
no  need  of  it.  To  some,  this  sort  of  love  is  the  food  of  their  very  being,  but 
I can  live  without  it.  I am  sufficient  for  myself,  and  why  then  should  I 
incur  new  duties,  when  the  sympathies  which  belong  to  tin" in  are  distasteful 
to  me?  I shall  probably  never  marry;  and  I certainly  could  never  assimi 
late  myself  to  an  earnest  impulsive  nature  like  yours,  which  would  be  exact- 
ing in  proportion  as  it  was  liberal.” 

Langley  never  recovered  from  this  shock.  The  discovery  of  cold  egotism 
when  he  bad  looked  for  concentrated  tenderness,  seemed  to  come  with 
benumbing  power  upon  his  soul.  The  trusting  love  of  his  noble  heart  was 
crushed.  He  had  been  made  for  years  the  subject  of  psychological  experi- 
ment to  a woman  for  whom  he  was  unfolding  the  inmost  recesses  of  his 
bosom,  and  when  she  had  satisfied  herself  of  her  own  freedom  from  sym- 
pathetic needs,  he  was  coldly  put  aside.  Such  had  been  his  experience  in 
affairs  of  the  heart,  and  the  result  was  perfect  scepticism  on  his  part  of  the 
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truth  or  permanence  of  woman’s  feelings.  He  _had  then  plunged  into  | 
society,  seeking  amusement  from  day  to  day  as  a palliative  of  the  dull  pain 
which  preyed  upon  him,  until  an  accidental  circumstance  seemed  to  awaken 
his  interest  in  a young  fair  girl,  who  was  suffering  from  the  tyranny  of  mis- 
taken parental  affection.  This  was  the  beginning  of  those  pleasant  associa- 
tions which  have  given  so  agreeable  a colouring  to  his  after  life.  By 
looking  into  one  pure  heart  he  had  discovered  the  existence  of  true  senti- 
ment, and  once  convinced  of  this,  he  seemed  to  adopt  as  his  especial 
mission,  the  charge  of  ministering  to  this  sentiment  wherever  it  might  be 
found. 

Among  those  who  claimed  his  especial  regard,  was  one  little  fairy 
creature,  who  had  climbed  his  knee  when  a mere  infant,  and  haH  emptied 
his  pockets  of  bonbons,  before  she  could  frame  distinct  utterance  for  her 
childish  fancies.  Airnee,  or,  as  she  was  familiarly  called,  Amy,  had  grown 
up  a delicate  and  graceful  creature,  with  a rich  complexion  and  dark 
sparkling  eyes,  showing  evident  traces  of  the  Gallic  descent  to  which  her 
family  could  look  back.  She  could  never  have  been  called  beautiful,  but  she 
was  lovely — for  her  face  kindled  with  emotion,  or  lighted  up  with  intellect, 
until  it  was  full  of  sweetness  and  nobleness.  Her  elder  sister,  who  was 
many  years  her  senior,  had  been  one  of  Langley’s  pets ; and  the  splendour 
of  a gifted  intellect  had  been  in  her  case  added  to  the  glory  of  a superbly 
beautiful  person.  Beside  so  dazzling  a creature,  the  retiring  and  sensitive 
Amy  had  felt  her  utter  insignificance,  and  although  her  sister  was  married 
long  before  Amy  was  old  enough  to  appear  in  society,  yet  the  light  which 
she  had  shed  around  her  was  most  unfavourable  to  the  gentle  being  who 
succeeded  her.  The  brilliancy  of  one  gifted  member  of  a family  is  often 
the  means  of  casting  too  deep  a shadow  over  the  rest,  and  in  this  case,  the 
pride  which  Amy  felt  in  her  sister,  and  the  superiority  which  was  still 
maintained  by  the  gifted  woman,  made  the  young  girl  doubly  self-distrust- 
ful. She  was  full  of  feeling,  and  possessed  great  strength  of  mind;  but  she 
lacked  the  brilliant  genius  and  the  vivacious  impulsive  manner  of  her  sister. 
So  she  shut  her  warm  feelings  up  within  her  bosom,  and  with  a manner 
always  quiet,  modest,  and  self-possessed,  she  entered  society  as  a field  of 
duty  and  responsibility  rather  than  of  pleasures  and  hopes. 

Langley  had  fondled  Amy  when  a child,  and  his  intimacy  with  her 
extraordinarily  gifted  sister  had  given  her  frequent  opportunity  of  attaching 
herself  to  him.  As  she  grew  older,  he  noticed  with  wonder  not  unmixed 
with  painful  reminiscences,  the  calm,  quiet,  equable  manner  which  gradually 
grew  over  the  waywardness  of  childhood.  There  was  something  in  the 
immobile  features  and  sustained  deportment  of  Amy  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
that  reminded  him  painfully  of  his  own  past  life,  but  when  he  saw.  the 
quick  flash  of  her  eye,  and  the  rich  glow  of  her  cheek  during  some  moment 
of  excitement,  he  could  not  believe  that  she  lacked  the  capacity  of  emotion. 
There  was  something  undefined  about  her  which  made  her  an  object  of  his 
especial  interest,  and  ten  years  after  he  had  ceased  to  be  regarded  in 
society  as  the  dangler  upon  her  sister  he  appeared  to  such  persons  as  the. 
attendant  upon  the  gentle  Amy.  Quiet  and  gentle  in  her  manners,  Amy 
was  yet  exceedingly  distrustful  of  herself.  She  fancied  that  she  had  no 
decided  talent,  and  the  superiority  she  had  witnessed  in  her  sister,  led  her  to 
believe  that  without  this  marked  elevation  of  some  particular  point  of  cha- 
racter, she  must  seem  exceedingly  common-place.  She  subdued  the  vanity 
which  would  have  led  her  to  murmur  at  this,  but  it  took  from  her  all  desire 
to  go  out  of  herself  for  enjoyment.  Society  had  no  attractions  for  one  who 
sought  not  its  amusements,  shared  not  its  sympathy,  and  hoped  not  its 
praises.  The  kindly  friendship  of  Langley  alone  saved  her  from  becoming 
a selfish  recluse,  and  in  her  heart  of  hearts,  Amy  thanked  him  for  the  ap- 
preciation which  he  bestowed  upon  her. 

Tears  passed  on.  Amy  had  discovered  that  it  needed  neither  great 
beauty  nor  decided  talents  to  win  the  suffrages  of  society.  She  had  become 
almost  in  spite  of  herself  a belie;  she  had  been  elected  a leader  of  fashion 
* — she  had  seen  men  of  note  sueing  at  her  feet,  and  the  knowledge  that  she 
could  be  beloved  had  come  to  her  with  a sweet  surprise  of  sudden  joy;  yet 
had  Amy  kept  her  heart  intact  within  her  bosom.  She  had  a certain  stan- 
dard in  her  own  mind  and  no  one  had  as  yet  equalled  it— meanwhile  she 
was  the  especial  pet — the  favourite  of  favourites,  to  her  old  friend,  who 
found  that  her  character  was  a strong  and  beautiful  combination  of  the 
very  qualities  he  had  fancied  to  exist  in  the  woman  he  had  first  loved. 
The  dignity,  the  self-possessed  pride,  the  calmness  of  temperament  was 
there,  but  with  it  was  combined  flexibility  of  look  and  voice,  deep,  quick' 
feeling,  and  a power  of  emotion  quite  equal  to  the  power  of  repression. 

Amy  had  reached  her  tvrentieth  year,  and  officious  friends  began  to 
picture  the  horrors  of  future  spinsterhood  to  one  who  lingered  so  long  ere 
she  chose  to  fulfil  her  destiny  by  marriage.  But  Amy  was  in  no  haste  to 
abridge  her  privileges  and  freedom.  She  avowed  her  determination  never 
to  marry  a “ second  best” — never  to  wed  the  man  who  stood  second  in  her 
estimation,  because  the  first  was  unattainable.  The  compromise  of  feeling 
and  affection  seemed  to  her  most  unprincipled,  although  she  knew  that  in 
the  majority  of  matches  such  a compromise  has  voluntarily  been  made  by 
one,  perhaps  by  both  parties.  She  had  formed  her  own  ideas  of  the  kind  of 
being  who  could  command  her  affections,  and  although  even  when  she 
found  herself  garbing  her  ideas  with  the  lineaments  of  reality,  she  felt  that 
it  must  ever  be  unattainable  to  her. 

The  knowledge  came  to  Amy  that  she  loved  hopelessly,  and  without 
return.  It  came  to  her  slowly  and  painfully,  but  she  did  not  shut  her  eyes 
to  the  bitter  truth. 

“It  is  not  a love  at  which  I should  blush,”  said  she,  “for  the  object  of  it 
is  noble  and  good— but  it  is  a feeling  which  1 must  hide,  because  it  would 
only  degrade  me  and  pain  another.  I will  be  silent  and  patient— -my  cheek 


shall  not  grow  pale  with  sorrowful  fancies.  I will  be  cheerful,  useful,  and 
good — hiding  a deep  passion  within  my  heart,  but  not  giving  over  its  exist- 
ence. I need  not  the  sustaining  of  outward  evidences  of  affection — I can 
be  happy  in  many  ways,  and  I can  minister  to  the  enjoyments  ot  others, 
even  though  one  arrow  may  remain  in  the  wounded  heart.  To  draw  it 
out  would  be  to  wound  me  more  deeply  with  the  barbed  point — let  it 
remain.  I have  one  ungratified  yearning,  but  I have  many  full  dear 
blessings.  I will  be  content.” 

So  Amy  silenced  her  unquiet  feelings,  and  in  gentle  dignity  she  passed 
on  through  life,  even  as  the  swan  glides  over  the  surface  of  a stream — 
shaking  off  the  drops  that  would  stain  its  snowy  plumage. 

# * * * * 

“ Have  you  heard  the  news?”  exclaimed  the  vivacious  Mrs,  Merry,  as 
she  entered  a drawing-room  filled  with  morning  visitors.  “We  have  lost 
our  excellent  friend,  Harry  Langley  1” 

“ When  did  he  die?” — “ What  was  the  matter  with  him?” — “ Why,  I saw 
him  in  the  street  two  days  ago!”  were  the  exclamations  which  sounded  on 
all  sides. 

“Ah,  poor  fellow,  he’s  gone!  we  have  nobody  now  with  whom  to  entrust 
our  young  folks;  he  was  the  last  of  the  race  of  useful  old  bachelors.” 

“But  do  tell  us  all  about  it.  Did  he  die  with  gout  or  apoplexy?” 

“ He  was  carried  off  by  something  more  dangerous  than  either — it  was  a 
love-fit!” 

“ What!  die  in  a love-fit?” 

“ I did  not  say  he  was  dead,  only  that  we  had  lost  him,  and  this  is  true, 
for  he  was  married  this  morning.” 

“ And  pray,  who  has  been  tempted  by  his  fine  estate  to  make  a fool  of 
him  at  his  time  of  life?” 

“He  has  married  one  who  is  too  wealthy  to  find  his  estate  a temptation; 
Amy  Leslie  scarcely  needs  to  marry  for  money.” 

“ And  has  he  actually  married  Amy  Leslie,  after  flirting  with  her  sister 
so  outrageously  seven  or  eight  years  ago?  Do  tell  us  all  about  it?” 

“ There  is  little  to  tell ; Amy  has  loved  him  from  her  childhood,  and 
therefore  it  was  that  she  rejected  so  many  eligible  matches.  He  discovered 
some  how  or  other  that  his  feelings  were  more  deeply  interested  in  Amy 
than  prudence  would  allow,  and  deliberately  set  himself  to  work  to  cure 
himself  of  such  a folly.  Unfortunately  for  his  resolution,  it  happened  that 
Amy  was  riding  out  with  her  father  one  afternoon,  and  while  passing 
through  the  lane  which  winds  around  Langley’s  grounds,  her  horse  took 
fright.  She  was  thrown  violently  from  the  saddle;  and  severely  injured  by 
the  fall.  She  was  carried  into  Langley’s,  as  being  nearest  to  the  scene  of 
the  accident,  and  it  wa3  during  the  alarm  excited  by  her  situation,  that  the 
good  bachelor  first  betrayed  his  real  feeling  towards  the  sufferer.  I don’t 
know  all  the  circumstances  attendant  upon  their  mutual  understanding  of 
each  other,  but  one  thing  is  certain,  that  when  Amy  once  more  left  the 
chamber  to  Which  her  injuries  had  confined  her  for  several  weeks,  she  was 
the  betrothed  bride  of  Harry  Langley.” 

“ Well,  I always  supposed  the  old  flirt  would  be  caught  at  last  iu  one  of 
his  own  traps.” 

And  such  was  the  world’s  comment  upon  one  of  the  most  unselfish,  de- 
voted and  happy  unions  thatrever  blessed  the  destiny  of  human  hearts. 

E.  C.  E. 


THE  MONOMANIAC. — A Tale  oe  Mysteky. 


A morning  in  the  year  1793  witnessed  an  extraordinary  excitement 
among  the  inhabitants  of  a small  town  in  one  of  the  western  counties  of 
England.  The  large  parlour  of  The  Crown,  the  best  inn  in  the  place, 
could  not  contain  the  multitudes  crowding  the  entrance,  A constable, 
with  his  official  staff,  was  employed  in  making  room  for  the  coroner  and 
his  jury,  about  to  examine  the  body  of  a stranger,  found  dead  that  morn- 
ing in  a house  occupied  by  a person  resident  but  a short  time  near  the 
village. 

Upon  a rudely  constructed  table  lay  the  corpse,  on  which  all  eyes  were 
fixed.  In  the  provinces  remote  from  the  capital,  the  custom  in  those  days 
was  not  merely  for  the  jury  to  examine  the  dead  body,  and  then  adjourn 
for  consultation  to  another  apartment.  On  the  contrary,  the  whole  business 
was  conducted  with  the  corpse,  lightly  covered,  lying  before  them.  On 
this  occasion  the  covering  had  been  raised  several  times  to  gratify  the 
curiosity  of  lovers  of  the  horrible.  At  length  the  jury,  after  exchanging 
salutations  with  their  acquaintances,  took  their  seats  round  a table.  They 
were  chiefly  artisans  from  the  village,  or  farmers  from  the  neighbourhood, 
with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  more  distinguished  in  society.  One  of 
the  last  was  a man  of  about  seventy  years  of  age,  who  had  formerly  been 
engaged  in  mercantile  business  at  Liverpool,  and  now  found  pleasure  in 
active  usefulness  in  his  native  place.  He  was  foreman  of  the  grand  jury 
at  the  assizes;  twice  he  had  filled  the  office  of  overseer  of  the  poor,  besides 
being  churchwarden.  Notwithstanding  the  infirmities  of  age,  he  was  un- 
willing to  decline  any  public  service. 

The  jury  were  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  coroner.  At  last  a murmur 
among  the  spectators  announced  that  he  had  entered  the  room,  accom- 
panied by  the  landlord.  Mr.  Green  (that  was  his  name)  entered  at  once 
upon  his  business;  the  oath  was  administered,  and  the  cloth  was  removed 
from  the  body.  It  was  covered  with  dark  blue  spots,  that  seemed  to 
indicate  death  by  cholera.  There  were  marks  already  of  the  commence- 
ment of  decay;  but  the  flesh  was  firm  and  elastic  under  pressure.  The 
head  and  face  were  frightfully  swollen,  so  that  they  retained  scarce  a 
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semblance  of  humanity.  Mr.  Parr,  the  old  man  above  mentioned,  had  not 
before  seen  the  corpse.  When  informed,  a few  minutes  previous,  of  the 
general  conclusion,  viz.,  that  the  deceased  had  died  by  a strong  poison,  he 
had  related  a singular  case  of  poisoning  which  had  come  to  his  knowledge 
some  five  and  twenty  years  before.  The  person  who  had  employed  the 
poison — different  in  its  effects  from  any  yet  known— was  supposed  to  have 
obtained  it  from  a sailor  belonging  to  a slave  ship  in  Liverpool. 

It  was  somewhat  remarkable  that  this  old  man,  who  had  several  times 
before  officiated  as  coroner’s  juryman,  seemed  overcome  with  emotion  at 
the  first  glance  at  the  present  victim.  He  stood  pale  and  trembling;  he 
grasped  the  table  for  support,  and  had  he  not  been  assisted  by  his  com- 
panions, would  have  fallen  to  the  ground. 

Amid  exclamations  of  “Poor  Mr.  Parr!”  “Poor  old  man!”  “ Carry  him 
out!”  “Loose  his  neckcloth!”  and  other  expressions  of  alarm  and  sym- 
pathy, he  was  borne  from  the  apartment;  while  Mr.  Green  sullenly 
remarked,  “ that  old  men  were  no  better  than  old  women,  and  should  give 
up  public  business.”  But  before  choice  could  be  made  for  another,  Mr. 
Parr  came  back,  lie  looked  very  pale,  and  his  step  was  unsteady;  but  as 
he  advanced  to  the  table,  he  apologised  for  the  disturbance  he  had  caused, 
and  declared  himself  ready  to  proceed.  s 

The  first  witness  called  was  Sarah  Hodge,  an  elderly  woman,  and 
servant  to  Mr.  Morton,  in  whose  house  the  corpse  had  been  found.  She 
deposed  that  she  had  lived  six  months  with  her  master,  a man  of  some 
property,  who  lived  a secluded  life  in  a house  not  far  from  the  town,  and 
had  besides  her  one  servant — James.  She  did  not  know  his  other  name. 
Her  master’s  health  was  very  bad,  and  she  believed  him  somewhat  dis- 
turbed in  mind.  She  saw  him  but  seldom ; for  her  duty  was  only  to  put 
the  house  in  order,  and  do  the  cooking.  James  waited  upon  Mr.  Morton, 
and  slept  in  a chamber  adjoining  his,  to  be  at  hand  in  case  his  services 
were  required.  On  the  morning  preceding  the  fatal  night,  James  had  told 
her  he  had  leave  of  absence  to  visit  a friend.  To  the  natural  question  of 
the  witness,  how  Mr.  Morton  could  do  without  him,  James  had  answered, 
that  his  master  was  much  better,  and  could  spare  him  for  some  days; 
adding,  that  Sarah  must  make  his  bed,  and  wait  upon  him  till  his  return. 

The  witness  further  stated  that  she  was  sent  out  towards  evening  on  an 
errand,  and  on  her  return  saw  her  master  in  the  dining-room.  He  said 
J ames  had  gone,  and  he  should  not  need  her  any  longer,  for  he  was  going 
to  bed.  About  midnight,  or  a little  later,  the  witness  was  awakened  by  a 
shriek  from  the  apartment  of  Mr.  Morton.  Supposing  him  to  be  suddenly 
ill,  she  hastened  to  his  assistance,  but  found  the  door  of  his  dressing-room 
locked.  From  the  bedchamber  behind  that,  she  heard  her  master’s  voice, 
apparently  in  an  agony  of  entreaty.  He  was  beseeching  mercy.  Again 
and  again  he  uttered  the  word  “murder,”  but  not  as  if  calling  for 
assistance. 

At  length  all  was  silent.  The  witness,  a woman  of  great  strength  of 
nerve,  knocked  at  the  door,  but  received  no  answer.  Just  as  she  had  made 
ug  her  mind  to  call  her  nearest  neighbour,  a farmer,  who  lived  two 
hundred  paces  off,  to  her  assistance,  her  master  came  out,  “ pale  as  a 
ghost.”  Without  speaking  a word,  he  beckoned  her  in,  closed  the  door, 
and  said,  in  a low,  hoarse  tone,  “ I have  had  a visitor  since  you  went  to 
bed.”  With  this  his  features  became  frightfully  distorted;  his  eyes  rolled 
wildly,  and  he  gnashed  his  teeth. 

“ This  visitor,”  he  continued,  “ has  been  ill — he  is  dead — he  has  poisoned 
himself.” 

Here  the  witness  declared  that  her  master  began  to  talk  with  great  wild- 
ness and  rapidity — of  murdered  people  who  would  not  stay  in  their  graves 
— of  brothers  killed  by  their  brothers,  &c.  Convinced  that  Mr.  Morton 
was  out  of  his  senses,  and  that  what  he  said  was  but  the  fantasy  of  his 
excited  brain,  she  entreated  him  to  retire  to  bed. 

“No,  no!”  he  cried,  “not  I!  Go  you  and  close  the  eyes  of  the  dead 
yonder!” 

He  grasped  nervously  the  hand  of  the  witness.  Anxious  to  see  if  any- 
thing had  really  occurred  to  disturb  his  intellects,  she  entered  the  sleeping 
apartment.  The  body  of  a man  was  stretched  out  on  Mr.  Morton’s  bed. 
It  seemed  just  dead;  the  jaws  were  hanging  down,  the  eyes  were  half 
closed,  the  limbs  were  stiffened,  and  the  body  was  quite  naked.  This 
horrible  sight  so  terrified  the  witness,  that  with  a scream  she  rushed  from 
the  chamber.  Mr.  Morton  sought  to  detain  her;  but  his  grasp  was  too 
feeble  She  hastened  from  the  house;  told  the  neighbours  her  dreadful 
story ; and  at  break  of  day  Mr.  Morton  was  in  prison  on  suspicion  of 
the  murder. 

To  the  question  if  the  deceased  might  not  be  her  fellow  servant  James, 
the  witness  answered — that  the  face  of  the  corpse  was  so  dreadfully 
bloated  and  disfigured,  she  could  not  have  recognized  it,  even  had  it  been 
her  own  father.  But  she  inclined  to  the  belief  that  it  was  not  James;  he 
had  worn  a beard — whereas  the  deceased  had  none.  James  had  always 
lived  in  kindness  with  his  master,  on  whom  he  had  been  in  attendance  for 
man y years.  Several  articles  of  his  clothing  were  missing  from  his  room, 
and  the  witness  believed  he  had  taken  them  with  him.  In  her  master’s 
chamber,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  no  clothes  found  which  could  have 
belonged  to  the  deceased. 

Such  was  the  deposition  of  the  first  witness.  The  attention  of  the  spec- 
tators was  breathless;  that  of  old  Mr.  Parr  was  painfully  intense.  With 
his  chin  resting  on  his  hands,  that  grasped  the  golden  head  of  his  cane, 
he  kept  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  woman,  till  she  had  done  speaking.  Then 
he  fetched  a deep  sigh,  shook  his  head,  leaned  back  in  his  seat,  and 
murmured  something  to  himself. 

Mr.  Green  remarked  contemptuously  to  a younger  juryman  near  him— 


that  it  was  a pity  people  could  not  tell  when  they  were  superannuated;  and 
then  called  for  the  farmer  whom  Sarah  had  first  applied  to  for  help.  H i 
could  say  nothing  more  than  that  he  had  found  the  body  lying  on  the  bed; 
and  after  diligent  search  Ufcrough  the  chamber,  had  been  unable  to  discover 
any  clothing  that  might  have  belonged  to  the  victim. 

The  constable  who  had  arrested  Mr.  Morton,  deposed  that  bis  prisoner, 
from  the  first  moment  of  his  arrest,  had  refused  to  answer  any  questions. 
According  to  both  the  last  witnesses,  the  accused  had  been  cold,  proud, 
and  collected  in  his  demeanour — either  from  the  consciousness  of  innocence, 
or  as  prepared  for  the  worst.  The  housekeeper,  Sarah,  alone  had  seen  him 
moved. 

It  was  now  time  to  bring  forward  Mr.  Morton.  It  had  been  nearly  ten 
hours  since  his  arrest;  and  he  was  in  the  next  room,  waiting  for  exami- 
nation. Every  eye  was  turned  to  the  open  door;  and  so  intense  was  the 
expectation,  that  several  of  the  jurymen  rose,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Green’s 
authoritative,  “Sit  down,  gentlemen — no  disturbance!  Constable,  let  us 
have  quiet,  or  I must  clear  the  room!”  Mr.  Parr  remained  seated,  with 
his  chin  resting,  as  before,  on  his  stick,  that  trembled  under  the  pressure 
of  bis  hands.  The  prisoner  entered.  He  was  dressed  in  deep  mourning, 
with  scrupulous  attention  to  neatness.  His  Grecian  features  might  have 
been  called  handsome,  but  for  their  excessive  emaciation.  His  whole 
appearance  would  have  commanded  attention,  even  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  coroner  asked  what  he  had  to  declare  relative  to  the  recent  occur- 
rence. But  the  eyes  of  the  accused  met  not  the  piercing  glance  of  the 
questioner;  they  were  fixed  intently  upon  the  linen  cloth  thrown  over  the 
corpse.  Presently  he  drew  a deep  breath,  indicating  relief  from  mental 
anguish,  in  not  seeing  the  full  horrors  of  the  sight  disclosed.  Again  ho 
looked  around;  the  coroner  spoke;  the  prisoner  heard  him  not  Mr.  Parr 
had  risen  from  his  seat;  he  trembled  in  every  limb;  his  look  was  fixed  on 
the  supposed  murderer.  Their  eyes  met — Mr.  Green  followed  the  direc- 
tion of  Morton’s  wild  gaze;  he  saw  Mr.  Parr  fall  backward  in  a swoon, 
and  supposed  the  old  man’s  sudden  illness  had  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  prisoner. 

“Just  as  I thought!”  exclaimed  he,  with  much  vexation.  “It  is  too  bad 
to  interrupt  the  business  in  this  manner.  Much  as  I esteem  Mr.  Parr  in 
private  life,  this  is  the  last  time  I shall  suffer  him  to  be  called  on  the  jury. 
He  is  too  old  for  such  things.” 

Therewith  he  turned  once  more  to  the  accused,  who  seemed  to  have 
recovered  his  self-possession.  “ We  are  ready  to  hear,”  he  resumed,  “what 
you  have  to  say  in  this  business;  yet,”  turning  to  the  jury — as  Morton 
bowed  slightly — “ it  is  first  necessary  to  have  a medical  examination.  To- 
morrow, gentlemen,  at  the  same  hour,  if  you  please.  The  prisoner  must 
remain  under  guard,  but  is  free  to  converse  with  his  friends,  provided  they 
are  not  witnesses  in  this  case.” 

The  inquest?  was  then  adjourned,  and  Mr.  Morton  removed  to  an  upper 
room,  a constable  being  placed  to  guard  the  door. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Parr  was  taken  to  his  own  dwelling.  He  had  been  long 
a widower;  but  his  nephew  and  niece  lived  with  him  like  his  own  children. 
Before  evening  he  bad  completely  recovered  from  the  effects  of  his  indispo- 
sition. His  strength  of  mind  seemed  to  have  returned  also,  and  he  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  visiting  the  prisoner  at  the  Crown.  His  nephew 
endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from  the  risk  of  excitement,  that  might  be 
injurious  to  his  feeble  frame;  but  the  old  man  only  answered,  “I  am 
resolved  to  go.  Mr.  Green,  as  I understand,  has  stricken  my  name  from 
the  list  of  jurors,  so  that  I can  appear  no  more  at  the  inquest.  But  I have 
reasons  for  interesting  myself  therein.  You  need  not  repeat  to  any  one 
what  I tell  you.  Some  other  time  I may  fully  explain  myself.  Yet  before 
I sleep  I must  speak  with  him  they  accuse  of  the  murder.” 

The  nephew  did  not  attempt  to  withstand  him  further;  and  carefiiUy 
wrapped  up  by  his  niece,  the  old  man  walked  to  the  Crown  in  the  next 
street.  He  sent  up  a note  to  Mr.  Morton,  and  received  the  prompt  answer 
that  the  prisoner  would  see  him. 

“ You  are  the  only  one  he  has  consented  to  see,  except  his  guard,  and 
those  he  could  not  exclude,”  said  the  landlord.  “ He  sent  word  to  Mr. 
Vellum,  the  lawyer,  who  offered  to  undertake  the  defence,  that  he  wanted 
no  advocate.  Sarah,  his  housekeeper,  came  also.  On  calmer  reflection, 
she  repented  having  accused  her  master,  who,  she  said,  was  always  so  kind- 
hearted,  he  would  not  have  harmed  a flea.  She  wanted  to  ask  his  forgive- 
ness. Mr.  Morton  sent  a message  by  the  constable  that  she  could  not  see 
him,  but  should  not  go  without  reward.  He  is  a generous  man,  sir.  He 
has  given  orders  that  both  his  guards  shall  be  served  with  whatever  they 
want,  at  his  expense,  I do  not  believe,  sir,  he  poisoned  that  man.” 

During  this  speech,  the  host,  whose  opinion  had  undergone  such  a 
change,  had  conducted  the  old  gentleman  to  the  door,  which  the  constable 
opened  for  him. 

“ You  are  welcome,  sir,”  said  Morton,  after  he  had  looked  for  a moment 
silently  in  the  face  of  his  visitor.  He  made  a sign  to  the  ■official,  who 
brought  a chair  for  Mr.  Parr,  and  then  withdrew. 

“ You  remember  me,  then?”  asked  the  old  man.  “ Perhaps  you  saw  mo 
this  morning,  and  expected  that  I should  come  to  you?” 

“I  saw  you — I remembered  you — I knew  you  would  come  to  me,” 
answered  the  prisoner,  in  a hollow  voice.  “ There  are  signs  of  an  angry 
and  avenging  Providence  that  cannot  be  disregarded.  I need  not  say  the 
present  is  one  of  these.” 

“ You  have  much  to  explain,”  resumed  Mr.  Parr,  “ concerning  the 
mystery  of  this  morning.  I tremble  now  to  think  of  it.  What  I saw 
more  than  twenty  years  since  appeared  again  palpably  before  my  eyes,  I 
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seemed  again  to  behold  the  lifeless  form  of  my  friend — your  brother!  I 
deemed  it  but  a vision — a chimera  of  the  imagination.  When  I came 
back  into  the  room,  the  body  was  covered.  I might  have  deceived  myself; 
but  when  I saw  you — changed — and  yet  still ” 

“ A living  damnation!”  interrupted  the  prisoner.  “ You  have  a right — 
yes,  you  have—  to  know  all!” 

With  a composure  that  shocked  his  visitor,  who  knew  not  what  a storm 
raged  in  the  bosom  of  the  wretched  man,  Morton  rose  from  his  seat,  which 
he  had  not  before  quitted,  and  placed  a flask  of  wine  and  glasses  on  the 
table.  Then  he  threw  himself  again  on  his  seat,  and  fixed  his  eyes  intently 
on  Parr. 

“ I need  no  refreshment,  Morton,  if  you  so  call  yourself  now,”  said  the 
old  man.  “ I crave  only  to  know  how  the  sight  I have  to-day  witnessed 
bears  relation  to  the  occurrence  so  many  years  past.” 

“What  care  I for  your  craving?”  cried  the  prisoner  roughly,  while  a 
terrible  smile  flitted  across  his  emaciated  countenance.  “I  can  drink! 
Aye,  to-day  the  cup  is  not  in  the  dead  man’s  hand!  To-day  I can  drain 
the  last  drop,  and  never  fear  that  the  enp  will  be  snatched  away  and  held 
to  the  blue  lips  of  the  murdered!” 

The  prisoner  poured  wine  into  a large  glass,  and  emptied  it  at  a draught. 
As  he  replaced  the  glass  on  the  table,  his  countenance  had  lost  that 
unnatural  smile. 

“ You  can  pledge  me  safely  /”  said  he.  Mr.  Parr  declined ; but  before 
he  could  speak,  Morton  continued — “You  came  riot  here  to  make  compli- 
ments with  me.  Drink  or  drink  not,  as  you  please.  Heaven  is  gracious; 
I can  drink!” 

A slow  shudder  came  over  Mr.  Parr.  Though  prepared  for  strange 
words,  this  was  not  exactly  what  he  had  anticipated.  Had  he  then  placed 
himself  in  the  power  of  a madman?  The  next  moment,  however,  his 
apprehensions  passed  away,  as  he  saw  the  prisoner  clasp  his  forehead 
with  both  hands,  striving,  as  it  were,  to  check  the  wild  current  of  his 
thoughts. 

“ Forgive  me,  dear  sir,”  at  length  ho  said;  “ I will  bo  more  quiet— I will 
tell  you  all  you  wish  to  know;  but  not  now.  Do  not  be  disturbed  if  I 
speak  strangely.  It  is  not  madness,  but  frightful  confusion  of  my  thoughts. 
I will  tell  you  incredible  things;  but  yrou  must  not  doubt  them.  What 
did  you  see  this  morning?  What  lies  now  in  the  room  underneath? 
Pear  nothing  from  me.  To-morrow  I will  surrender  myself.  Will  that 
satisfy  you?  Now  leave  me.  You  shall  know  all — I repeat  it— before  I 

Having  poured  forth  these  words  with  great  rapidity  of  utterance, 
though  with  apparent  self-possession,  the  prisoner  buried  his  face  in  his 
hands,  and  stooped  his  head  to  the  table.  Mr.  Parr  began  to  speak 
soothingly,  and  expressed  a wish  that  he  would  not  look  upon  him  as  an 
enemy,  but  a friend,  who,  whatever  may  have  been  his  guilt,  would  be 
glad  to  serve  him.  Morton  answered  with  a convulsive  laugh,  and  waved 
his  hand  impatiently,  but  did  not  raise  his  head.  The  benevolent  old  man 
at  length  was  convinced  his  further  stay  was  useless,  and  left  the  apartment 
full  of  sympathy  for  the  misery  he  knew  not  how  to  alleviate. 

The  next  day  Mr.  Parr  was  too  much  indisposed  to  bo  present  even  as 
a spectator  at  the  inquest;  but  his  nephew  brought  him  information  that 
Morton  had  confessed  himself  the  murderer  of  the  person  found  in  his 
chamber.  He  refused,  however,  to  reveal  who  his  victim  was,  or  the  mo- 
tive of  his  crime.  The  medical  men  who  had  examined  the  body  gave  it 
as  their  opinion  that  death  had  been  caused  by  a powerful  poison,  the  na- 
ture of  which  none  of  them  were  able  to  determine.  As  nothing  further 
could  be  ascertained  to  throw  light  on  the  transaction,  the  business  was 
closed,  and  Morton  committed  to  the  eounty  prison,  to  await  his  trial  for 
the  murder  of  a person  unknown. 

Before  the  accused  was  consigned  to  prison  he  gave  orders  that  the 
corpse  of  the  murdered  man  should  be  buried  with  the  utmost  pomp  of 
funeral  ceremony.  The  expenses  were  defrayed  out  of  his  property. 
This  strange  scene  assembled  such  multitudes  of  spectators  in  the  burial- 
ground  of  H — - as  had  never  before  been  seen.  The  public  curiosity 
was  extreme  to  discover  who  the  dead  was,  and  what  were  the  circum- 
stances of  the  murder.  Meanwhile,  as  the  time  allotted  for  James’s  term 
of  absence  had  expired  without  his  appearance,  search  was  made  for  him 
throughout  the  country,  and  he  was  advertised  in  all  the  journals.  Not- 
withstanding the  testimony  of  Sarah  Hodge  that  the  deceased  in  no  res- 
pect resembled  her  fellow-servant,  not  a few  were  of  opinion  that  James 
was  the  murdered  person.  It  was  difficult,  however,  to  explain  why  the 
assassin  had  taken  such  pains  to  alter  the  appearance  of  his  victim. 
Others  insisted  that  James  had  been  an  accomplice  in  the  deed,  and  had 
afterwards  made  his  escape. 

At  length  the  assizes  came  on.  The  day  of  Morton’s  trial  was  fixed; 
and  it  was  generally  believed  that  he  would  make  a full  confession.  His 
deportment  in  prison  showed  the  deepest  melancholy.  He  would  see  no 
one  but  the  physician  and  the  chaplain.  The  former  continually  stated 
that  his  patient  was  wearing  fast  to  the  grave,  and  that  he  would  not  long 
survive,  even  if  spared  by  the  law.  The  chaplain  had  as  little  reason  to 
congratulate  himself  upon  the  success  of  his  efforts.  The  prisoner  was 
courteous  but  reserved  to  both,  and  avoided  all  conversation  on  the  sub- 
net of  the  crime. 

Old  Mr.  Parr,  who  had  as  yet  mentioned  to  none  what  he  knew,  came 
to  the  town  where  the  assizes  were  held,  in  order  to  be  at  hand,  should 
Morton  desire  his  presence.  He  had  written  to  him,  but  received  no 
answer.  At  last  the  day  of  trial  came.  Those  who  went  at  seven  in  the 
corning  tq  bring  forth  the  prisoner  found  brar-deod  in  his.  bqc\!  Never 


was  the  public  curiosity  so  completely  disappointed.  Just  as  all  were  on 
the  tip-toe  of  expectation,  to  learn  that  Morton  had  carried  his  secret  to 
the  grave!  But  it  was  not  altogether  so.  About  noon  of  the  same  day, 

as  Mr.  Parr  was  preparing  to  return  to  II , he  received  a visit  from 

the  chaplain  of  the  prison,  who  placed  in  his  hands  a sealed  package. 
Morton  had  not  forgotten  his  promise.  The  package  was  addressed, 
“ Richard  Merville,  now  called  Morton,  to  Charles  Parr,  formerly  mer- 
chant in  Liverpool.” 

It  is  necessary  only  to  lay  the  connected  part  of  the  letter,  divested  of 
many  incoherent  passages,  before  the  reader.  There  was  a wild  apos- 
trophe to  Night,  and  a parallel  between  its  gloom  and  that  which  en- 
wrapped his  own  spirit;  a feverish  foreboding  of  the  dreariness  of  the 
narrow  cell  he  was  so  soon  to  share  with  darkness  and  the  worm;  and  a 
vague  and  shadowy  vision  of  the  world  to  come.  Amid  these  dream-like 
and  desultory  wanderings,  however,  he  had  kept  steadily  in  view  the  wish 
expressed  by  his  old  friend. 

“ I know  not,”  thus  the  manuscript  continued,  “ why  T feel  a sort  of 
satisfaction  in  this  disclosure  of  my  frightful  crime  and  its  strange  punish  - 
ment, unless  from  the  same  sense  of  duty  that  impelled  me  to  make  you 
the  promise  when  we  last  met— met  after  a long  course  of  years — when  my' 
course  was  run,  and  the  vengeance  of  heaven  about  to  be  made  manifest. 
My  hours  are  now  numbered;  my  pulse  throbs  feebly,  and  the  torch  of  life 
glimmers  faintly',  as  it  is  ready  to  expire.  Let  me,  then,  reveal  the  dread- 
ful ulcer  of  my  soul.  I need  not  tell  you,  sir,  who  I am ; for  you  knew  mo 
in  Liverpool — aye,  and  perhaps  envied  me  in  prosperity.  I was,  you 
know,  indulged  as  few  sons  are,  oven  of  rich  parents.  All  that  wealth 
could  procure  was  at  my  command;  but  I enjoyed  nothing.  One  burning 
spot  of  discontent  was  in  my  heart.  My  twin-brother — he  who  had  pre- 
ceded me  by  only  a few  minutes  into  this  breathing  world— was  the  heir, 
and  the  pride  of  my  father.  We  were  all  his  children,  and  our  mother 
had  perished  at  our  birth.  Oh!  had  she  died  ere  I lived!  I was  haunted, 
almost  from  childhood,  by  an  evil  demon.  Yes,  it  tormented  me  day'  by 
day'.  Continually  that  low  whisper  sounded  in  my  ear  like  the  prompting 
of  my  own  heart—1  The  days  of  mourning  for  my  father  are  at  hand;  then 
will  I slay  my  brother.’  Those  days  came.  Henry  Merville  had  been  but 
a few  fleeting  months  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  wealth,  when  he  perished 
by'  poison.  The  deed  was  mine. 

“ Old  man,  you  were  upon  the  jury.  Yes!  you  were  one  of  those  who 
brought  in  a verdict  of  ‘ Wilful  murder’  against  an  innocent  boy — a boy 
whom  my  brother  had  taken  out  of  charity.  I myself  strewed  the  hateful 
powder  in  his  chest.  I swore  to  the  quarrels  between  my  two  victims.  I 
knew  the  poor  boy  had  said  before  witnesses  that  he  would  have  a reckon  - 
ing with  his  master.  He  was  condemned— ho  was  hanged;  and  I — was 
above  suspicion! 

“Persuaded  that  the  last  was  a necessary  sacrifice  in  self-defence,  I 
strove  to  lull  my  conscience  in  a golden  cradle.  I was  master  of  wealth, 
and  all  wealth  could  obtain.  Friends  thronged  around  me;  but  the  sight  of 
my  home — of  the  scene  of  my  crime — was  hideous  to  me.  I sold  all  I pos- 
sessed in  Liverpool,  and  went  to  the  Continent.  Then  you  lost  sight  of 
me.  1 heard  on  every  side  praises  of  the  tender  brother,  who  could  not  be 
happy  where  he  was  reminded  of  his  loss!  I left  England,  and  plunged 
into  the  distractions  of  the  French  capital.  I hired  a chateau  near  Paris. 
Brilliant  were  the  saloons  of  the  English  stranger.  The  young,  the  imma- 
culate, the  cultivated  were  mingled  with  the  dissolute  and  the  lawless;  for 
pleasure  was  the  great  end  of  life.  I lived  in  a round  of  excitement;  and 
not  a year  had  flown  since  my  brother’s  death  ere  the  reproaches  of  con- 
science were  drowned  in  the  tumult  of  dissipation.  Love,  with  all  the  deli- 
rium of  passion,  had  seized  upon  my  heart.  I would  have  plunged  my 
dagger  into  a thousand  breasts  to  win  one  smile  from  Matilde. 

“ Matilde  sat  near  me  at  the  banquet.  It  was  late,  and  the  clamour  of 
the  guests  had  died  away.  All  save  a few  had  departed.  Soft  and 
bewildering  music  floated  on  the  air.  The  silken  tapestry  waved  in  the 
cool  night-breeze.  The  moon  looked  in  upon  the  scene,  and  paled  the 
lamp-light,  as  if  she  claimed  the  right  to  preside  over  the  hour  sacred  to 
lovors. 

“ ‘ The  cup  is  consecrated  by  thy  lip,  fairest  Matilde,’  cried  I.  ‘ I drink 
from  its  rim  the  delicious  poison  that  lurks  in  every  smile  of  thine  I’ 

“Poison! — the  word  awaked  an  echo,  and,  reckless  as  1 was,  I started 
in  affright.  Whence  it  came  I knew  not.  None  heard  it  but  myself;  for 
Matilde  smiled.  Her  hand  was  extended  to  receive  the  cup.  Suddenly  she 
drew  back,  terrified  at  my  wild  looks,  and  gazed  anxiously  about  her.  Ah ! 
what  horror  was  in  my  thoughts!  Like  a sudden  flash  of  light  came  the 
recollection  that  it  was  the  anniversary  of  Henry’s  death.  It  was  the  very 
hour  I had  seen  him  lift  the  fatal  goblet  to  his  lips!  Ere  Matilde  could 
chide  me  for  the  supposed  joke  that  had  startled  her,  I saw  a hand  grasp 
the  offered  cup.  My  brother  stood  before  me,  clothed  as  I had  last  seen 
him!  lie  looked  around  the  hall,  set  down  the  cup  on  the  table,  and  fixed 
his  eyes  upon  me.  Then  he  stepped  slowly  between  us.  I sank  to  the 
ground  in  a swoon.  When  consciousness  returned,  I found  myself  sur- 
rounded by  my  servants.  Were  my  guests  all  gone? — No;  but  I had  been 
carried  to  my  chamber. 

“Heedless  of  everything  but  my  safety,  Matilde  had  remained  at  my 
house.  The  state-chamber  was  prepared  for  her.  It  was  morning,  and  I 
resolved  to  visit  her  at  her  toilet.  The  madness  of  the  previous  night 
could  not  have  departed;  for  scarce  had  the  idea  occurred  to  me  than  it  was 
instantly  acted  upon.  I had  myself  dressed  hastily,  and  sent  my  servant  to 
announce  my  coming  to  Madame  de  B . In  vain  the  attendant  endea- 

voured to  dissu.acle  me-— I listened  not  to  ^bat  he  said.  Iu  impatient  mood 
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I hurried  unanounced  to  the  chamber.  I entered — I snatched  asunder  the 
bed -curtains,  and  saw — not  Matilde — but  my  brother’s  corpse! 

“ That  the  sight  did  not  madden  me  at  once  is  truly  a miracle.  But  my 
reason  survived  the  shock.  I was  even,  after  sometime,  alive  to  fear  of  the 
consequences,  should  the.  body  be  discovered.  I caused  the  body  to  be 
buried  at  night  in  the  consecrated  ground  of  a neighbouring  abbey.  By  a 
hasty  flight  to  Italy,  I escaped  all  inquiries ; and  the  last  days  of  Louis  XV. 
were  too  full  of  excitement  in  public  affairs  for  the  public  long  to  concern 
itself  about  the  fate  of  an  individual. 

“During  the  next  year,  I lived  in  a hamlet  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius.  I 
had  wandered  through  Italy.  I trembled  at  the  near  approach  of  the  fatal 
day,  and  sought  a scene  of  desolation  for  such  a tragedy.  There  had  been 
an  eruption  of  the  volcano  just  before;  and  vineyards  and  villages  had  been 
swept  to  destruction.  I was  in  the  midst  of  people  who,  living  in  constant 
fear  for  their  own  lives  and  property,  would  not  bo  likely  to  interest  them- 
selves in  a stranger. 

“ The  night  came.  I had  ascended  with  a guide  to  the  crater.  The’ vol- 
cano seemed  to  have  exhausted  its  strength.  But  a single  mighty  stream 
of  lava  rolled  downwards  to  the  plain,  bringing  desolation  into  a grove  of 
chesnut  trees.  We  came  very  near,  so  that  the  heat  and  the  sulphurous 
ashes  that  fell  in  showers  from  time  to  time,  warned  us  to  retreat. 

“ Our  way  lay  over  fragments  of  pumice  stone  and  dry  ashes.  The 
intense  heat  had  parched  my  mouth  and  throat.  I asked  the  guide  for  a 
drink,  and  he  reached  me  his  flask.  I held  it  to  my  mouth.  Merciful 
Heaven! — a cold  hand  took  hold  of  it.— my  brother  stood  before  me  — the 
flask  was  at  his  lips!  I uttered  a wild  shriek — the  guide  turned  hastily — 
the  vision  was  gone!  The  wine  was  spilled  in  the  dust;  the  man  murmured 
a curse  upon  my  carelessness.  We  had  more  than  a mile  to  go.  When  I 
returned  to  the  hamlet,  I heard  the  corpse  of  a stranger  had  been  found 
upon  ray  bed.  Yet  I escaped  the  suspicion  of  murder;  for  there  was  a 
superstition  among  the  villagers  that  a demon  corpse,  already  often  buried, 
sometimes  made  its  appearance.  They  looked  upon  it  as  an  evil  omen, 
however,  that  the  visitation  should  have  fallen  upon  me. 

“ To  quiet  their  murmurs,  I bestowed  a large  sum  for  a religious  pro- 
cession; and  at  the  advice  of  the  priest,  the  unnatural  body  was  burnt,  and 
the  ashes  sprinkled  with  holy  water  and  cast  into  the  sea. 

“Now  shall  I at  length  have  rest!  I exclaimed.  The  form  scattered  to 
the  waves  of  the  ocean,  can  haunt  me  no  more!  Vain  hope!  through  every 
city  of  the  Continent  the  tormenting  spectre  pursued  me.  I have  been  im- 
prisoned on  suspicion  of  murder — with  difficulty  escaping  condemnation. 
I have  been  condemned,  and  purchased  my  life  with  gold.  I have  seen 
others  involved  in  my  curse,  preserved  only  by  a wonderful  Providence, 
that  spared  even  me. 

“ Still  my  heart  was  hardened.  One  fatal  day  was  encountered  on  the 
sea.  In  the  silence  of  my  cabin  I awaited  my  fearful  visitor.  I lifted  the 
cup  to  my  lips;  the  same  cold  hand  grasped  it;  the  same  apparition  stood 
before  me.  I questioned  it  in  my  madness;  I entreated  to  know  its  will. 
It  gave  me  no  answer,  but  vanished  in  silence,  while  the  cold,  stiff,  naked 
corpse  remained  upon  my  bed.  I threw  it  secretly  into  the  dark  waters, 
while  the  exulting  thought,  “I  am  free  for  one  year  again!”  fired  my  brain. 
Alas!  I was  without  a friend  on  the  face  of  the  earth!  On  whom  could  I 
rest  the  burden  of  so  horrible  a secret!  My  strange  and  wild  demeanour 
drove  men  from  me. 

“I  know  not  how  it  came,  but  repentance  at  last  touched  my  heart.  I 
met  the  day  of  fate  with  an  humbled  spirit.  I prayed — I implored  that 
the  judgment  might  pass  from  me.  But  no  answer  was  vouchsafed.  I was 
frantic  enough  to  hope  the  apparition  had  departed  for  ever.  It  came 
again  and  again.  My  reason  gave  way  under  the  hideous  punishment.  I 
shunned  society;  and  weary  of  scenes  that  had  witnessed  my  misery,  I 
quitted  Europe. 

“ I travelled  through  remote  countries.  At  one  time  I was  in  Arabia. 
The  last  rays  of  the'setting  sun  were  quenched  in  a sea  of  sand.  The  cara- 
van which  I had  joined  halted  for  the  night  near  a spring.  I would  have 
given  treasures  of  gold  for  a cup  of  water,  but  I dared  not  drink  while  so 
many  eyes  were  upon  me.  The  mussufmen  smoked  their  long  pipes,  and 
one  after  another  sank  back  in  sleep.  Even  the  guard  slumbered,  seated 
on  the  ground,  their  long  spears  grasped  in  their  hand.  Still  I dared  not 
drink.  It  was  midnight.  I watched  the  motions  of  each  sleeper  with  ago- 
nized attention.  At  last  the  burning  thirst  became  intolerable.  I 
approached  the  spring,  dipped  out  water,  and  drank.  The  cup  was  taken 
from  my  hand;  and  in  my  tent  I dug  a grave  in  the  sand,  in  which  I buried 
the  restless  witness  of  my  crime. 

“ My  health  was  now  broken,  my  frame' feeble,  as  you  have  seen;  and 
the  desire  to  die  in  my  native  country  impelled  me  back  to  England. 

Wandering  from  place  to  place,  I came  to  II , and  hired  the  house  in 

which  I saw  the  spectre  for  the  last  time.  It  was  in  a lonely  situation,  and 
well  suited  for  me.  I had  lived  there  six  months  when  the  day  of  fate 
returned.  I was  ill,  but  though  I died  with  thirst,  I determined  not  to  drink. 
In  the  delirium  of  fever  Lmust  have  done  so;  for  as  consciousness  returned, 
the  cup  was  taken  from  me,  and  I saw  the  apparition.  The  rest  you 
know. 

“I  have  written  this  narrative  at  different  times.  It  may  be  incoherent, 
but  hold  it  notfor  the  delusion  of  insanity. 

> * * * * * 

“To-morrow  is  fixed  for  my  trial.  But  I feel  that  I have  no  more  to 
endure  the  curious  gaze  of  men.  I have  unveiled  my  crime,  audits  punish- 
ment. Farewell!” 

Thus  ended  the  confession,  in  which  the  wild  fantasies  of  a madman  were 


strangely  mingled  with  the  haunting  remembrance  of  crime.  That  a 
brother’s  murder  by  poison  had  plunged  the  wretched  criminal,  pursued  by 
an  avenging  conscience,  into  all  the  horrors  of  insanity,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  But  there  was  no  other  witness  than  himself  of  his  life  afterwards. 
Old  Mr.  Barr  to  the  day  of  his  death  believed  in  the  supernatural  part  of 
the  story ; but  among  those  he  admitted  to  his  confidence,  there  were  sen- 
sible persons,  who  had  strong  doubts  on  the  subject.  The  servant  James 
never  re-appeared;  and  it  was  thought  probable  that  Morton — w ho,  as  we 
have  seen,  makes  no  mention  of  him  in  his  account — had  administered  to 
him  the  same  poison  which  was  the  instrument  of  his  first  crime.  With 
the  strange  ingenuity  of  madnoss,  engrossed  by  the  one  terrible  thought, 
he  might  have  altered  the  appearance  of  his  victim  so  as  to  produce  a 
resemblance  to  his  murdered  brother.  Unsatisfactory  as  this  supposition 
is,  for  the  want  of  evidence,  it  is  the  only  attempt  that  has  ever  been  made 
to  explain  the  mystery.  E.  F.  E. 


THE  HUNCHBACK. 

A Tale  of  the  Dats  of  Charlemagne. 

Chapter  III. 

“ Thcnyh  an  ill  mind  appear  in  simulation , 

Ami  for  the  most,  such  quality  offends, 

’ T is  plain  that  this,  in  many  a situation, 

Is  found  to  further  beneficial  ends.” 

Bose’s  Orlando  FuriosO. 

Fortune,  always  delighting  to  ensnare  human  credulity  and  play  with 
human  hopes,  seemed  to  lavish  her  smiles  on  the  conspirators.  The  queen 
had  received  the  report  of  her  emissaries,  and  was  eager  to  enjoy  her 
malignant  triumph  at  the  detection  of  the  prince  in  a violation  of  his 
fa  ther’s  commands.  She  went  earlier  than  usual  to  the  emperor’s  dressing- 
room,  which  overlooked  the  inner  court  of  the  palace.  He  was  dressing 
while,  according  to  his  daily  custom,  he  was  listening  to  the  reading  of 
one  of  the  learned  men  of  his  court.  Charles  was  avaricious  of  time, 
and  of  time  only,  and  appears,  from  the  brevity  of  hi3  toilette,  to  have 
thought  with  a witty  anti-Brummel  of  our  own  day,  that  the  poorest 
employment  a man  can  have,  is  that  of  looking  at  his  own  face. 
Fastrade  found  a pretext  to  dismiss  the  reader.  “Bely  upon  it,  my  lord,” 
she  said,  as  soon  as  they  were  alone,  “ you  have  acted  with  your  usual 
w isdom  in  striking  at  the  root  of  this  love  affair  of  your  son  with  my  un- 
grateful Blanche.  The  Scripture  saith,  wand,  rain,  and  snow/  are  God’s 
messengers,  and  I think  this  snow  is  sent  thus  untimely  to  inform  you  The 
Hunchback  has  violated  your  command — his  love  has  overruled  his  duty. 
Look  there,  my  lord !” 

The  emperor  made  no  reply;  his  keen  eye  was  fixed  on  the  traces  of  the 
footsteps  to  which  Fastrade  had  directed  it.  She  deemed  her  point 
secured.  “It  is  most  certain,”  she  continued,  “that  Pepin  has  abused 
your  confidence;  but  do  not  be  harsh  with  him.  An  arrest  for  a few 
weeks,  till  Blanche  is  far  beyond  his  reach,  w ill  prevent  any  further  rash- 
ness on  his  part.” 

The  emperor  still  made  no  reply,  but  sounded  a bell.  A servant 
appeared.  “ Send  Eric  hither,”  he  said.  Eric  was  the  court  shoemaker, 
and,  like  all  the  other  masters  of  the  domestic  arts  then  in  use,  he  lived 
within  the  palace  walls.  He  was  instantly  in  waiting.  “Eric,”  said  his 
royal  master,  “ go  measure  me  the  prints  of  yon  footsteps  on  the  snow. 
Bcturn  and  tell  me,  as  I think  you  can,  whose  shoe  has  made  them.” 

“ If  it  can  be  told,  my  lord  emperor,  it  is  I that  can  tell  it,  for  I have 
fitted  every  foot  at  your  majesty’s  court  for  the  last  ten  years.” 

“I  rely  upon  you.  Fear  not  to  report  truly, — fear  nothing  but  to 
deceive  me.” 

“It  is  right,  where  justice  demands  punishment,”  said  the  queen,  “ to 
proceed,  as  you  ever  do,  my  lord,  with  scrupulous  caution;  otherwise  we 
might  surely  in  this  case  trust  to  our  eyes;  no  one  can  mistake  the  track 
of  The  Hunchback’s  almond-shaped  foot.” 

“Almond-shaped!  I know  not  what  you  mean  by  almond-shaped,  my 
lady;  but  if  in  aught  to  disparage  the  shape  of  Pepin’s  foot,  by  the  mass! 
you  greatly  err.  His  foot  is  as  fairly  formed,  and  as  well  set  on,  as  any 
lord’s,  or  lady’s  either,  in  the  court.  It  is  like  his  mother’s,  and  that 
was  never  matched  in  beauty  by  any  foot  of  flesh  and  blood.” 

Fastrade  reddened  with  vexation  (her  own  little  foot  was  her  pet  idol), 
but  she  knew  too  well  the  art  of  managing,  to  chide  when  she  was  chidden; 
and  reserving  her  resentment  for  some  more  auspicious  moment,  she 
remained  rather  awkwardly  silent. 

Eric  soon  re-appeared,  with  a last  in  his  hand,  which  looked  like  an  un- 
shaped block  of  wood,  as  broad  as  it  was  long.  “ The  track,  an’  please 
your  majesty', ’’  said  Eric,  “is  Ermen’s,  the  Lady'  Blanche’s  Gallic  serving- 
woman.  I have  measured  it  with  her  last.  You  see,  my'  lady,  there  is  no 
other  woman’s  like  it — so  broad,  and  flat  on  the  instep — short-vamped  and 
square-heeled.” 

“ Enough,  Eric,”  said  the  emperor,  evidently  agreeably  surprised.  “ I 
am  satisfied;  here  is  gold  for  your  trouble — say  nothing  of  the  errand  I 
sent  y'ou  on.  And,  good  Eric,  I commend  you  for  being  at  your  stall  at 
this  early  hour.  I like  no  drones  in  my  hive.  My  Lady  Fastrade,”  con- 
tinued the  emperor,  when  the  menial  had  left  the  apartment,  “ y'ou  have 
been  somewhat  over-alert  with  y our  suspicions.” 

“ If  so,  my  dear  lord,  it  was  an  over-zeal  in  your  service.  I ask  no 
obedience  from  The  Hunchback — he  violates  no  duty  to  me,” 
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“ Nor  to  me  either.  On  my  soul,  I believe  I have  wronged  him — and  in 
matters  far  more  serious  than  this  love-passage.  By  heaven!  I had  rather 
be  a duped  and  credulous  fool,  than  a tyrant  father.  Leave  me,  Fastrade 
— I have  business  with  my  secretaries.” 

“ I will  leave  you,  my  lord,  but  not  in  anger  with  me.  You  must  first  for- 
give me  for  loving  you  too  well,  and  serving  you  too  anxiously.  Simpleton 
that  I was ! I deemed  it  my  duty  'to  tell  all  that  was  in  my  heart  to  my  royal 
lord  and  master,  but  in  future,  so  far  from  troubling  you  with  my  sad 
suspicions  of  Tne  Hunchback,  whatever  outrage  and  obloquy  he  may  heap 
upon  you,  I will  remember  that  the  lot  of  woman  is  on  me — that  I must 
live — suffer — and  be  silent!” 

“ Oh,  woman,  woman!”  thought  Charles,  “what  a power  of  words  you 
take  to  express  your  vow  of  silence ;”  but  he  vouchsafed  no  reply  to  her 
meek  resolution,  uttered  as  if  she  were  the  most  oppressed  and  enduring 
of  women.  His  feelings  had  taken  a new  and  strong  direction,  and  he 
suffered  her  to  depart  without  one  apologetic  word  or  look.  His  generous 
spirit  was  stung  with  a sense  of  injustice  to  his  son,  and  he  determined 
to  repair  it  instantly,  by  giving  him  a signal  proof  of  his  confidence. 

One  week  earlier  this  step  would  have  saved  Charles  from  everlasting 
regrets,  and  the  prince  from  crime  and  sorrow;  but  neither  monarch  nor 
subject  can  control  the  consequences  of  evil  actions.  “ As  ye  sow,  so  shall 
ye  reap,”  is  the  just  and  immutable  law. 

The  reader  must  readily  have  conjectured  the  mode  by  which  Ermen 
e vaded  the  peril  that  menaced  the  prince.  He  was  allowed  no  choice  of 
t he  means,  and  scarcely  time  to  feel  how  much  more  ludicrous  than  heroic 
was  his  position.  The  night  that  followed  he  had  passed  without  sleep, 
a id  in  anxious  deliberations;  and  when  he  was  summoned  to  his  father’s 
presence,  his  pale  and  haggard  aspect  alarmed  the  emperor.  “Are  you 
sick,  my  son?”  he  inquired,  in  a kinder  voioe  than  had  fallen  on  the  prince’s 
ear  for  many  weeks. 

“ No,  sire,  not  sick,  but ” 

“ But  what  my  dear  Pepin?” 

“ Heart-sick,  my  liege.  Is  it  strange  that  I should  droop  and  grow  pale 
in  the  cold  shadow  of  my  father’s  displeasure?” 

Pepin’s  noble  heart  was  unschooled  in  artifice,  and  he  felt  its  true  blood 
rush  to  his  face,  at  the  first  evasion  he  had  ever  used  with  his  father.  The 
emperor  saw  only  in  his  flushed  cheek  the  expression  of  filial  feeling, 
wounded  by  his  injustice. 

“ My  dear  Pepin,”  he  said,  “ there  has  been  something  wrong  between 
us.  We  have  both  been  to  blame — have  we  not?” 

“ I believe  so,  my  lord.” 

“ Nay,  Pepin,  do  not  so  be-lord  and  be-liege  me:  have  you  not  always 
called  me  father?  It  is  the  title  God  has  made,  my  son,  worth  all  others 
of  man’s  creation.  I would  not  be  a common  king,  and  live  far  up  in  the 
frozen  regions,  above  the  sweet  and  melting  breath  of  nature.  Call  me 
father,  my  dear  son ; and  henceforth  let  us  maintain  the  natural  offices  of 
our  relation.  You  shall  be  my  support  and  hope,  and  I will  be  your  pro- 
tector and  benefactor.” 

The  impulse  of  Pepin’s  heart  was,  to  throw  himself  at  his  lather’s  feet 
— to  swear  to  him  eternal  gratitude  and  fidelity — but  the  solemn  oaths  he 
had  plighted  in  the  chapel  still  vibrated  in  his  ear,  and  withheld  him ; and 
when  the  emperor  concluded  by  saying,  “ Is  not  this  our  compact, 
Pepin?”  and  offering  him  his  hand,  the  prince  gave  him  his,  but  it  was 
as  cold  and  nerveless,  in  Ms  father’s  warm  grasp,  as  if  it  were  death- 
stricken. 

“ So  mute  and  cold,  my  son !”  The  emperor  gazed  at  him  for  a moment, 
piercingly.  “ Ah,  Pepin,”  he  continued,  “ I see  how  it  is  with  you. 
Duty,  honour,  glory,  all  weigh  light  against  love.  But  believe  me,  my  boy, 
this  will  pass  away — it  is  the  plaything  of  our  youth — the  mist  of  the 
morning,  certain  to  be  dispersed  by  the  fervid  sun  of  manhood.  As  to 
this  pretty  Blanche,  she  is  a rare  gem,  I grant  you,  and  fit  for  a 
monarch’s  cabinet;  but  I have  given  her  away,  and  I cannot  retract  my 
royal  word.” 

“But  why  was  that  word  given,  sire?” 

“ Why,  in  part,  young  man,  to  place  her  far  beyond  your  reach.  Think 
you  it  were  well  to  reward  treason  and  rebellion  by  giving  the  daughter 
of  the  rebel  Hunold  to  my  favourite  son?  Let  that  pass — let  us  not  look 
back,  but  forward.  You  have  glorious  work  before  you — no  time  for  a 
lover’s  sighs  —the  Saxon  provinces  are  in  revolts— the  barbarian  forces  have 
already  passed  our  eastern  frontier.  I am  bound,  as  you  know,  to  the 
succour  of  the  Pope  against  his  insurgent  Romans;  and  as  a proof  of  my 
restored  confidence,  I shall  give  to  you  the  supreme  command  of  the  forces 
already  levied  and  now  levying  for  this  eastern  war.  And  further,  my 
son,  name  to  me  your  friends,  those  that  you  would  have  appointed 
to  stations  of  trust  and  honour  under  you,  and  their  claims  shall  bs 
c jnsidered.” 

Pepin  was  overpowered.  He  saw  placed  in  his  hands,  by  the  blind 
confidence  of  his  father,  the  certain  means,  as  he  believed,  of  achieving 
his  designs.  A vision  of  love,  independence,  and  power  floated  before  his 
eves;  but  he  recoiled  from  himself  at  the  thought  of  abusing  a trust  so 
x>  ably  and  generously  proffered.  He  made  an  effort  to  express,  in  general 
terms,  his  gratitude,  bat  he  abhorred  hypocrisy,  and  the  words  died  away 
on  his  lips.  A nervous  tremulousness  seized  his  whole  frame.  He  was 
exhausted  by  long-continued  excitement,  fasting,  and  vigils,  and  torn  by 
the  conflict  of  opposing  passions.  The  emperor  believed  his  agitation  to 
result  from  a spirit  grieved  by  injustice,  and  overpowered  by  unexpected 
kindness.  “Now  God  forgive  me!”  he  exclaimed,  as  he  rang  for  assis- 
tance, “ for  ever  distrusting  him.” 


The  prince  attempted  to  rise;  he  againjessayedto  speak,  but  the  power 
of  motion  and  utterance  failed  him,  and  when  the  attendants  appeared,  he 
was  conveyed,  unconscious,  to  his  own  apartment. 

The  scenes  that  followed  may  be  imagined.  His  faltering  and  changing 
purposes — the  whisperings  of  unappeasable  resentment  to  the  queen — 
Father  Bernard’s  stern,  unyielding,  onward  pressure — the  indignant  re- 
monstrances of  his  confederates,  and  above  all,  and  finally  prevailing, 
the  soft  pleadings  of  a love  that  melted  every  subordinate  affection  in  its 
fires. 

In  a few  days  he  urns  at  the  head  of  his  father’s  forces,  marching 
towards  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  empire.  In  a few  days  more  he  had 
unfurled  an  independent  standard,  and  declared  that  he  would  never  lay 
down  his  arms  until  he  had  secured  a participation  in  the  government,  and 
an  equal  succession  with  his  brothers.  Success  everywhere  attended  him. 
The  emperor  was  on  his  progress  towards  Rome.  There  was  no  loyal  force 
to  oppose  the  prince,  and  he  marched  victoriously  from  city  to  city. 

Where  was  the  gentle  Blanche  while  these  events  were  shaping  her 
destiny?  The  prince  had  been  compelled  by  his  military  duties  to  leave 
Aix-la-Chapelle  without  delay.  He  had  previously  concerted  a plan  with 
Father  Bernard  for  Blanche’s  clandestine  removal  to  a place  of  security, 
where  she  might  await  the  moment  when  their  happy  destinies  should  be 
achieved,  and  for  ever  united.  In  the  meantime  Father  Bernard  remained 
in  the  palace  to  watch,  with  his  untiring  eye,  over  the  safety  of  the  orphan. 
For  this  end  he  curbed  his  haughty  spirit,  and  still  stooped,  to  play  the 
priest  to  the  queen;  and  kept  down,  as  well  as  he  might,  his  impatient 
desire  to  unsheath  his  sword  in  a fair  field.  Through  Ermen’s  agency  he 
effected  a communication  with  Blanche,  and  every  measure  was  appointed 
to  secure  their  secret  and  safe  release  from  thraldom.  The  appointed  hour 
was  at  hand,  when  their  hopes  were  suddenly  dashed  by  an  order  from  the 
queen,  who  ruled  the  palace  in  the  emperor’s  absence,  to  remove  the  Lady 
Blanche  to  an  upper  apartment,  where  she  was  to  be  strictly  guarded,  till 
she  could  be  sent  off  with  her  retinue,  without  danger  of  being  intercepted 
by  the  prince.  The  queen,  still  influenced  by  the  superstitious  notions 
respecting  Blanche  that  had  been  so  deeply  stricken  into  her  soul  by  the 
priest,  treated  her  with  no  discourtesy  that  she  deemed  unnecessary.  She 
assigned  to  her  use  the  emperor’s  private  sleeping-room,  which  communi- 
cated on  one  side  with  a gallery,  guarded  day  and  night,  and  on.  the  other 
with  her  own  bed-room ; the  passages  to  which,  in  the  emperor’s  absence, 
were  always  jealously  guarded.  The  third  day  of  Blanche  s removal  had 
passed,  and  was  succeeded  by  a quiet  starlit  evening.  The  busy  and  the 
happy  were  either  reposing  or  revelling,  and  no  sound  was  heard  in  the 
streets  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  save  the  half-stifled  groan  of  the  houseless 
vagrant,  the  slow  step  of  the  penitent  returning  from  midnight  prayers, 
or  the  whistle  of  the  soldier  who  did  the  watchman’s  duty.  Blanche  was 
sitting  at  her  casement-window,  absorbed  in  sad  and  tender  thought,  while 
Ermen  was  pacing  up  and  down  the  room,  performing  superfluous  services, 
keeping  time  wilh  her  tongue  to  her  movements;  complaining,  expostu- 
lating, and  entreating,  half  to  herself,  half  to  her  lady;  thus  letting  off  the 
accumulating  steam  that,  being  restrained  from  its  proper  channels,  must 
find  a safety-valve  or  explode. 

u Our  bodies  might  be  as  free  as  our  thoughts,’’  she  said,  “ it  my  lady 
had  taken  my  advice.” 

“What  advice?”  asked  Blanche,  rather  to  humour  Ermen  s tongue  than 
for  information  of  what  had  been  already  repeatedly  rung  in  her  ear. 

“What  advice!  sure,  my  lady,  you  know— but  it’s  easy  going  over  it 
again,  and  maybe  you’ll  think  differently — pardon  me,  my  dear  young 
mistress,  but  they  say  wit  had  better  come  late  than  never.  It  is  but  to 
give  the  ten  gold  pieces  to  our  warder — his  honesty,  a plague  on  him!  is 
not  worth  half  the  sum,  but  he  swears  by  St.  Denis,  he’ll  not  take  less 
then  the  Saxon  churl  at  the  other  end  of  the  gallery  is  easily  disarmed  by 
a cup  of  drugged  Rhenish— after  that  our  only  hindrance  till  wo  get  to  the 
private  passage  of  the  chapel  are  the  two  Gallic  seutinels  below  the  first 
flight  of  stairs.  And  one  glance  of  your  eye— one  word  from  your 
tongue,  my  lady,  will  move  all  the  bars  and  bolts  at  their  command,  for  the 
loyal  blood  of  Aquitaine  is  in  their  veins,  though  my  Lady  Fastrade  knows 
it  not.  Once  in  the  chapel,  we  might  trust  to  holy  mother  Mary  to  help 
her  own  servants  out  of  her  own  temple — that  is,  if  we  help  ourselves; 
beyond  that,  I’ll  trust  to  my  own  wits  alone— for  once  in  the  free  air, 
they’ll  rise  like  steam  from  a boiling  pot  when  the  cover  is  taken  off. 

u Consider  once  more,  my  good  Ermen,  by  what  means  we  should 
escape;  first,  by  corrupting  the  fidelity  of  our  keeper ” 

“ Pardon  me,  ipy  dear  lady,  the  faith  that  is  to  be  bought  for  ten  pieces 
of  gold  is  not  worth  speaking  of.” 

“ Be  it  so  then.  But  in  sorrow,  I must  confess  there  is  no  human 
virtue  but  has  its  price,  since  my  good  Ermen  is  willing,  for  the  doubtful 
chance  of  liberty  at  last,  to  expose  to  cruel  punishment  two  of  her  kind- 
hearted  countrymen.  Oh,  it  is  the  bitterest  drop  in  my  sorrows,  that  I 
involve  ray  best  friends  in  crime,  as  well  as  misery.  You,  Ermen — this 
kind  mysterious  priest,  who  is  playing  a treacherous  part  for  me,  and  my 
dear  lord,  whom  the  doom  of  treason  certainly  awaits.” 

Blanche’s  voice  expressed  her  utter  hopelessness,  and  Ermen  forgot  all 
her  plans  and  pique,  in  the  desire  to  console  her.  “ Now,  my  blessed 
lady,”  she  said,  “ do  not  talk  so  despairingly;  I had  a dismal  dream  of  the 
dead  last  night,  and  that’s  a sure  sign  you’ll  hear  good  news  of  the  living. 
Do  not  lay  your  head  so  droopingly  on  your  harp,  as  if  you  were  never 
again  to  wake  it  to  a joyous  measure— nay,  do  not  rise  from  it  till  you 
have  once  more  played  that  Gallic  song,  that  my  fathers  sung  ere  they  had 
passed  under  the  yoke^of  barbarian,  or  Roman  either.  Ah,  well  I remem- 
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ber  how  your  little  hand  and  foot  kept  time  to  it,  while  you  were  yet  a 
baby  in  my  arms.  There  it  is!”  continued  Ermen,  as  Blanche,  to  gratify 
her,  boldly  struck  the  chords.  The  wild  heroic  air  called  up  the  dead  and 
the  distant,  in  the  faithful  creature’s  memory.  “ It’s  too  much !”  she  said, 
with  streaming  eyes,  when  her  mistress  had  finished.  “ I see  those  vine- 
covered  hills — and  the  white  cottage — and  the  pear-tree — my  father— my 
mother.  I hear  the  viol,  and  the  flute,  and  the  shouting  chorus  of  us  young 
ones,  as  we  stopped  to  join  them — but  hark — is  that  the  echo  of  my 
memory,  or  are  you  answered  from  below?”  Both  listened  intently,  and 
heard  these  words  repeated,  in  the  lowest  audible  tone: — 

11  Fear  is  for  the  willing  slave , 

Triumph  waits  the  true  and  brave.” 

Blanche  grasp  d Ermen’s  arm,  while  Ermen  exclaimed,  “ It  is  the  prince’s 
voice !” 

“ Hush,  Er  men,  for  the  love  of  Heaven,  hush !” 

“ Ay,  my  1 ady,  but  look,  look !” 

At  this  m iment  a procession  of  priests  and  attendants,  bearing  the  host 
to  a dying  man,  was  seen  to  issue  from  a monastery  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  stm  t.  By  the  torches  they  carried,  two  persons  were  distinctly 
descried  pr  ssing  from  beneath  the  palace  wall,  and  deliberately  crossing  to 
the  oppos'  to  side.  They  were  muffled  in  the  long  hooded  russet  cloaks 
worn  by  the  pilgrims  of  Jerusalem,  whose  order  was  designated  by  a broad 
white  cross  wrought  on  the  back  of  the  cloak.  As  the  host  passed  them, 
the  pilgrims  dropped  on  their  knees;  and  then  rising,  exchanged  a saluta- 
tion with  the  priests.  The  procession  passed  on  rapidly,  and  the  pilgrims 
appeared  to  be  slowly  following  in  their  train,  till  they  turned  a corner, 
and  disappeared.  Blanche  was  certain  that  one  of  these  seeming  pilgrims 
was  the  prince;  but  while  she  wondered  what  wild  hope  could  have  led 
him  to  such  a rash  exposure,  and  held  her  breath,  and  strained  her  ear  for 
what  she  fancied  was  the  sound  of  rapidly  returning  footsteps,  she  heard 
voices  in  the  gallery  at  her  door.  The  bolts  were  turned,  and  Father  Ber- 
nard entered. 

“Now,  holy  father,”  said  the  warder,  as  he  admitted  him,  “ for  the  love 
of  mercy  shrive  the  lady  quickly;  for  as  I hope  St.  Peter  will  turn  the  key 
of  heaven  for  me,  I scarcely  dare  to  break  the  strict  order  of  the  queen, 
even  at  the  word  of  her  confessor.” 

“ No  more  words,  good  fellow.  Here  is  gold  for  thee.  If  thou  hast 
unabsolved  sins  do  some  act  of  mercy  with  it.  Now  get  thee  out— lock  the 
door,  and  thou  shalt  have  notice  when  I have  done  my  office  with  the 
lady.” 

The  man  obeyed.  Father  Bernard  turned  towards  Blanche,  who  ap- 
proached him  with  an  expression  of  the  most  earnest  inquiry.  He  would 
have  replied  to  it,  but  his  heart  was  swelling,  and  his  pulses  throbbing; 
the  tide  of  long-repressed  feeling  overwhelmed  him  like  a flood,  and  he  was 
on  th  point  of  stretching  out  his  arms  to  her,  when  the  thought  that  he 
migl  ruin  all  renerved  him,  and  he  said,  in  a voice  so  tremulous  as 
scarcely  to  be  intelligible,  “ I have  come  to  attempt  your  rescue — there  is 
not  a moment  to  be  lost — silence,  caution,  and  celerity  alone  can  save  us. 
Do  you  follow,  Ermen.  Obey  any  signal  I may  make,  but  speak  never  a 
word.  "We  must  first  pass  through  the  bed-chamber  of  the  queen.  She  is 
at  her  prayers  in  the  adjoining  oratory.  Her  jealous  ear  will  catch  th& 
least  sound.  Off  with  your  shoes,  Ermen — they  creak  like  a rusty  hinge. 
But  woman,  what  are  you  doing? — there  is  no  time  for  other  preparation.” 

“ Beshrew  me,”  thought  Ermen,  “ if  my  life  were  worth  saving  if  I left 
this,”  and  she  hastily  finished  tying  on  a petticoat,  into  which  she  had  pro- 
vidently quilted  her  mistress’  gold  and  jewels. 

Blanche  wrapped  herself  in  her  veil,  while  the  priest  was  cautiously 
unlocking  the  door  with  a key  which  he  had  drawn  from  his  bosom.  As 
he  opened  the  door  he  recoiled  at  an  unexpected  obstacle.  Here  it  will  be 
necessary  to  pause  for  a moment,  to  present  some  particulars  that  mate- 
rially affected  the  safety  of  our  fugitives.  On  their  left  was  a window,  in 
a.  deep  recess,  before  which  hung  a curtain  that  had  been  dropped  for  the 
night.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  apartment  was  an  open  door  that  led 
into  a small  bathing-room,  lighted  by  a suspended  silver  lamp,  and  dimmed 
by  the  soft  fumes  of  a perfumed  bath,  prepared  for  the  queen.  The  object 
that  had  startled  the  priest  was  the  queen’s  tire-woman,  who  sat  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  awaiting  her  mistress’  protracted  devotions;  her 
drowsiness  had  overcome  her,  and  she  had  fallen  asleep.  As  she  was  a 
plump  young  creature,  seemingly  full-fed,  her  sleep  was  profound,  and  like 
to  continue  so,  as  was  indicated  by  the  nasal  sounds  she  emitted,  and 
which  fortunately  drowned  any  inevitable  noise  our  passengers  might 
make.  But  there  was  a vigilant  little  spirit  that  could  not  be  eluded,  in 
the  shape  of  a German  poodle,  lying  on  the  maid’s  lap,  with  his  head 
peering  over  her  shoulder.  His  prying  eye  was  strained  towards  the  door, 
but  he  made  no  sign  of  molestation  at  the  accustomed  sight  of  Father  Ber- 
nard. Blanche  too,  who  had  often  caressed  him,  was  permitted  to  enter 
without  a greeting;  but  no  sooner  had  poor  Ermen  passed  in,  and  the 
priest  closed  the  door,  than  the  poodle,  who  felt  that  she  was  “ a question- 
able shape,  and  he  would  speak  to  her;”  set  up  that  petulant  and  continuous 
barking  peculiar  to  this  species  of  animal;  and  which  neither  menaces,  nor 
bribery,  nor  an)’ thing  but  the  voice  of  the  master  can  still.  A sound  was 
heard  from  the  oratory.  It  was  too  late  to  retreat,  and  impossible  to  go 
forward,  as  there  was  a guard  at  the  outer  door,  who  was  to  be  passed  by 
force,  or  artifice.  lu  this  strait  the  fugitives  glided  behind  the  curtain 
already  mentioned.  Here  they  stood,  breathless,  while  the  queen  unbolted 
her  door,  opened  it — looked  round,  saying,  “Ha!  my  pet,  is  it  only  you? 
— hush — hush,  I’ll  soon  be  with  you.”  She  reclosed  the  door.  The  priest 


gave  her  time  to  recommence  her  prayers,  and  then  darted  from  his 
retreat,  hoping  they  should  reach  the  outer  door  before  the  poodle  could 
renew  hostilities;  but  at  the  first  glance  at  Ermen,  he  again  set  up  his 
relentless  din.  Ermen  now  took  her  defence  upon  herself,  and  answering 
to  his  challenge,  seized  him  by  the  throat,  and  dashed  him  into  the  bath, 
and  before  the  little  creature  had  time  to  recover  his  breath  from  the  sud- 
denness and  fright  of  the  immersion,  they  had  gained  the  gallery,  and 
closed  the  door  behind  them.  Here  they  were  challenged  by  the  sentinel, 
who,  however,  supposing  they  had  just  left  the  queen’s  presence,  and  were 
going  forth  at  her  pleasure,  permitted  them  to  pass.  There  was  probably 
something  hurried  and  stealthy  in  their  manner  that  awakened  his  sus- 
picions, for  he  immediately  followed  them,  and  then  checked  himself, 
saying  mentally,  “I  am  a fool!  It  is  impossible  the  priest  should  have 
taken  the  Lady  Blanche  out  of  durance  without  the  queen’s  knowledge. 
And  if  he  has  he  must  return.  The  devil  himself  cannot  cheat  the  Hun 
guards  at  the  foot  of  the  grand  staircase !” 

This  was  too  true.  Father  Bernard  knew  that  with  those  wary  and 
resolute  guards,  who  never  wavered  from  the  letter  of  their  orders, 
neither  force  nor  artifice  would  avail,  and  he  had  taken  his  measures 
accordingly.  After  making  two  turns  in  the  gallery,  they  descended  a 
short  flight  of  steps  to  a platform,  where  there  was  a window  that  over- 
looked (he  street,  and  was  about  twenty  feet  above  it.  The  priest  cau- 
tiously opened  the  window,  and  made  a signal,  which  was  returned  from 
below.  He  whispered  to  Blanche,  “Now,  my  child,  be  of  good  courage. 
I must  leave  you;  but  as  true  a heart  and  a stronger  arm  than  mine 
awaits  you.” 

“ The  prince?” 

“ Ay,  ay,  Blanche;  the  prince,  and  one  faithful  auxiliary.  I remain  hero 
to  do  one  more  duty;  and  then,  all  perils  past,  God  grant  we  may  meei 
again.  His  shield  be  over  you!”  He  then  drew  a ladder  of  ropes  from 
beneath  his  cloak,  uncoiled;  and  having  fastened  it  to  a staple  in  the  win- 
dow, dropped  it.  It  was  received  below,  made  fast,  and  Blanche  des- 
cended, and  was  in  her  lover’s  arms.  The  past,  the  present,  the  future 
were  blended,  in  one  brief  instant,  of  fear,  joy,  and  hope.  Such  instants 
outweigh  hours  of  peril  and  months  of  suffering. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Ermen  mounted  the  ladder,  which,  though  it  had 
scarcely  felt  Blanche’s  fragile  form,  stretched  beneath  Ermen’s  ponderous 
frame,  swaying  backward  and  forward.  “ It’s  the  weight  of  my  petti- 
coat,” thought  Ermen;  and  most  heartily  she  wished  her  riches  had  their 
usual  quality  of  wings,  and  would  flyaway  with  her,  or  from  her.  “ Mother 
of  mercy,  save  me!”  she  cried. 

“Be  silent,  woman,  and  hold  fast,”  said  a stern  voice  from  below. 

“ Hold  fast,  indeed!  Does  he  deem  me  such  a fool  as  to  let  go,  while 
I’m  flying  like  a kite  here  between  heaven  and  earth,  and  t’other  place 
gaping  under  me?”  But  this  response  and  prayers  to  every  saint,  in  her 
memory  were  thought,  not  spoken.  Not  a sound  escaped  her  till  her  foot 
touched  terra,  firma,  when  her  feelings  were  relieved  by  one  long,  satisfac- 
tory groan.  She  and  her  mistress  were  immediately  enveloped  in  cloaks 
and  hoods  similar  to  those  worn  by  the  prince  and  his  attendant. 

These  disguises  were  the  best  security  against  dangerous  scrutiny. 
Priests  and  pilgrims  might  allege  a holy  motive  to  account  for  the  irregu- 
larity of  their  hours ; and  it  was  not  safe  to  scan  too  narrowly  the  pro- 
fession of  sanctity  which  secured  to  them  their  immunities. 

Scarcely  had  the  fugitives  passed  beyond  the  palace-walls  when  they 
heard,  issuing  from  its  portals,  the  cry  of  “Treason!  treason!”  An  in- 
stant after,  the  palace-bell  sounded;  and  in  the  space  of  a few  flying 
moments  responsive  alarms  rung  from  the  church  and  convent-bell.  The 
earth  seemed  to  have  given  up  its  dead.  The  streets,  so  silent  a few  mo- 
ments before,  now  teemed  with  swift  feet  and  eager  voices. 

“ Keep  close  to  me,  and  fear  nothing,”  whispered  the  prince  to  Blanche. 
“All  depends  On  our  going  calmly  foi'ward.”  And,  in  the  next  breatn, 
accosting  a passenger,  “ What  meaneth  this  uproar,  sir  citizen?”  he  asked. 

“ They  say  the  queen  is  murdered!”  was  the  reply 

“Amen!”  cried  several  voices,  not  loud,  but  deep.  The  involuntary 
prayer  was  scarcely  uttered  before  the  peal  of  a herald’s  trumpet  was 
heard,  followed  by  his  voice,  demanding  silence,  attention,  and  prompt 
obedience  from  the  emperor’s  liege  subjects.  He  then  proclaimed  that  the 
rebel  prince  was  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  had  effected  the  escape 
from  the  palace  of  the  Lady  Blanche  of  Aquitaine — a damsel  easily  known 
by  her  famed  beauty,  and  attended  by  a serving-woman,  brown,  short, 
thick,  and  elderly.  Loyal  subjects  were  forbidden  to  give  them  harbour 
or  aid.  Every  house  and  sanctuary  was  declared  to  be  open  to  search, 
and  a munificent  reward  was  offered  to  him  who  should  apprehend  and 
deliver  up  the  fugitives. 

“ Elderly,  indeed !”  whispered  Ermen  to  her  lady;  “they’ll  not  know 
me  by  that  description.  I am  but  forty  my  next  birthday,  and  that’s  a 
month  off  yet.” 

The  prince  communicated  for  a moment  with  his  associate,  and  then  said, 
“ My  dearest  Blanche,  my  presence  but  endangers  you.  If  sagacity  and 
good  faith  can  avail  aught,  you  are  safe  with  your  conductor.  Heaven  and 
all  saints  guard  you.  Farewell!  we  shall  meet  ere  the  dawn.” 

“ Farewell ! ” replied  Blanche,  in  a voice  that  expressed  the  terror  and 
shrinking  of  her  spirit;  and  as  the  prince  glided  away  and  disappeared 
from  her  sight,  she,  for  the  first  time,  felt  the  horror  of  her  position.  A 
moment  before,  and  his  presence  w as  peace  and  safety,  and  seemed  to 
breathe  around  her  a sheltering  atmosphere;  now  she  felt  that  dm  had 
passed  from  a nun- like  seclusion  into  the  midst  of  a clamorous  multitude 
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and  was  the  hunted  fugitive  among  them.  “ Oh,  that  we  had  never  em- 
barked in  this  perilous,  desperate  enterprise!”  she  thought  Still  she  was 
not  quite  desperate.  Her  spirit  was  buoyed  up — her  strength  sustained 
by  the  hope  of  possible  escape,  and  she  kept  pace  with  the  regular  and 
rapid  strides  of  her  conductor.  He  had  just  said  to  her,  “ Courage,  lady! 
we  are  near  the  barriers,”  when  they  were  overtaken  by  a detachment  of 
the  queen’s  guards,  mounted,  and  bearing  flaming  torches. 

“ Stop,  sir  pilgrim,”  said  their  leader,  “ cloaks  and  hoods  are  of  no 
avail  to-night.”  And  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he  stretched  out  his 
lance,  and  with  its  point  drew  back  the  hood  of  Blanche’s  protector. 
Blanche  shrunk  back,  and  clung  to  Ermen,  expecting  the  next  moment 
would  reveal  her  features  to  her  pursuers.  But  they  were  checked  when 
they  saw  on  the  shaven  head  of  the  pilgrim  the  voucher  for  his  claim  to 
that  sacred  character  with  which  not  even  a court-soldier  might  trifle 
with  impunity;  and  they  were  overawed,  when  the  pilgrim  said,  in  a voice 
that  had  more  of  authority  than  inquiry,  “ Shall  I proceed,  soldier;  or  will 
you  further  profane  the  holy  garb  of  our  order,  by  searching  under  the 
hoods  of  my  young  brothers  for  the  runaways  from  your  court?” 

“ Nay,  good  pilgrim,  God  forbid  we  should  farther  offend.  We  were 
over-zealous  in  our  duty,  and  we  will  gladly  expiate  our  offence  by  what- 
ever penance  you  shall  appoint.” 

Son,  we  leave  that  duty  to  your  confessor;  but  if  you  would  make  his 
task  the  lighter,  do  us  the  courtesy  to  give  us  your  protection  beyond  the 
barriers.  We  had  appointed  to  reach  the  monastery  of  St.  Denis  of  the 
llock  before  the  dawn,  and  we  have  already  suffered  much  hindrance  from 
the  tumult  of  the  city.” 

“ Eight  gladly  will  we  lessen  our  offence  by  doing  thee  this  service, 
holy  pilgrim ; and  with  the  more  pleasure  that,  but  for  this  rencounter — 
which,  God  forgive  us!  began  with  sacrilege  on  our  parts — you  could  not 
have  passed  the  barriers.  We  are  now  on  our  way  to  the  eastern  portal, 
to  direct  that  none  be  permitted  to  pass  out  till  further  orders  be  received 
from  the  palace.” 

Nothing  more  was  spoken  during  the  short  space  they  traversed,  pre- 
ceded by  their  duped  escort.  Every  one  gave  place  to  the  queen’s  guards. 
The  portal  was  thrown  wide  open  at  their  leader’s  command;  and  as  the 
pilgrims  passed  out  their  conductor  said,  “ Farewell,  good  soldier.  For 
the  grace  thou  hast  done  us  we  give  thee  many  thanks,  and  full  acquit- 
tance for  thy  fault,  and  will  fain  remember  thee  in  our  prayers  at  St. 
Denis’s  shrine.” 

“ Heaven  reward  thy  sanctity,  most  holy  pilgrim ! What  a besotted 
fool  I wras,”  continued  the  soldier,  dropping  his  voice,  “ Dot  to  know  from  a 
glance  at  the  step  and  mien  of  these  holy  brothers  that  they  were  no 
counterfeits!  Look,  comrade,”  he  continued,  pointing  towards  Blanche, 
“ at  that  little  low  youngster  that  sticks  so  close  to  his  fat  brother;  you 
see  by  his  dainty  steps  that  he  has  been  convent-bred,  and  only  used  to 
pattering  over  the  cloister’s  floor  at  the  sound  of  matin  and  vesper  bells. 
I marvel  if  those  little  feet  carry  him  half-way  to  the  Holy  Land.  Come,” 
he  concluded,  raising  his  voice  to  the  key  of  authority.  “ Shut  the  gate. 
It  is  the  queen’s  command  that,  till  further  orders,  none  be  permitted  to 
pass  the  barriers  in  any  garb,  or  under  any  pretext.” 

Those  words  had  scarcely  died  away  on  the  ears  of  the  fugitives,  when 
they  turned  from  the  highway  into  a wood  that  skirted  it,  and  was  inter- 
sected by  footpaths  diverging  in  every  direction.  The  most  obscure  and 
involved  was  selected,  and  they  were  soon  in  the  intricate  depths  of  a 
forest,  amid  huge  old  trees,  whose  mossy  branches  were  so  interlaced  as  to 
exclude  every  ray  of  the  feeble  starlight.  Their  conductor  was,  happily, 
accustomed  to  the  tangled  and  devious  way;  and  he  led  them,  with  un- 
erring certainty,  to  a path  that  followed  the  course  of  a little  brook, 
around  the  bared  roots  of  trees,  over  stones  imbedded  in  moss,  and  down 
sharp  declivities,  till  it  ended  in  a rich  forest-glade.  Here  man  had  se- 
lected one  of  God’s  first  temples  for  his  worship.  A little  hermitage  stood 
on  the  verge  of  the  green  sward,  just  peeping  from  the  enfolding  branches 
of  the  trees.  Every  refreshment  that  could  be  obtained  had  here  been 
provided  lor  our  fugitives;  and  Blanche,  oppressed  with  fatigue,  which 
the  delicate  habits  of  her  life  made  utterly  overpowering,  after  a slight 
repast,  and  while  Ermen  was  finishing  a meal  that  ill-suited  an  anchorite’s 
cell,  lay  down  on  a pallet,  and  was  soon  in  profound  sleep. 

Early  on  the  following  day  they  were  joined  by  the  prince,  who,  having 
happily  escaped  the  dangers  that  menaced  him,  came  to  assure  himself  of 
Blanche’s  safety,  and  to  conduct  her  to  the  place  where  he  had  appointed 
an  ample  military  escort  to  meet  and  attend  her  to  the  monastery  of  St. 
Genevieve,  of  which  an  assured  friend  of  Father  Bernard  was  the  superior. 

At  the  end  of  their  first  day’s  journey  they  were  met  by  the  news  that 
the  emperor  had  been  recalled,  and  was  already  at  the  head  of  his  forces. 
Their  immediate  parting  was  inevitable.  Blanche  did  not  speak — no  words 
could  speak  the  anguish  of  her  heart.  “ My  life,  my  dearest  Blanche,” 
said  the  prince,  “ do  not  fear  the  future.  Victory,  that  his  hitherto  clung 
to  my  banner,  will  not,  cannot  desert  me  now.” 

“ But  now  you  have  to  combat  against  your  father!” 

The  prince’s  eye  fell,  and  a momentary  shade  passed  over  his  face;  but 
again  the  fire' of  confident  hope  flashed  from  his  eye.  “ Ah!  Blanche;”  he 
exclaimed,  “is  not  your  life  cast  upon  the  issue — our  love — freedom — 
honour — power?  Nay,  if  there  were  forty  fathers,  they  shoifld  not  unnerve 
my  arm,  nor  abate  my  courage  one  jot!  Farewell,  dearest;  when  . we  meet 
again,  we  meet  to  part  no  more.” 

“ In  heaven,  then,  my  lordl”  \ 

The  words  struck  on  the  prince’s  heart  like  the  prophetic  words  of  the 


dying;  but,  repelling  the  thought,  he  replied,  “It  will  be  heaven  to  us, 
Blanche,”  and  tore  himself  away. 

While  we  leave  our  heroine  to  arrive  safely,  as  she  did  in  due  time,  at 
the  monastery,  wo  must  return  to  the  palace. 

The  queen,  on  issuing  from  her  oratory,  found  her  poodle  in  a mos^ 
piteous  condition,  running  about  the  room,  whining,  and  shaking  his 
streaming  head  and  sides.  Immediately,  a suspicion  flashed  into  her  mind. 

She  went  towards  Blanche’s  door  to  listen — all  wms  still.  She  opened 
the  door,  and  found  the  room  deserted.  The  alarm  was  instantly  given, 
and  at  the  same  moment  a secret  messenger,  who  had  demanded  an 
audience,  was  admitted.  He  proved  to  be  a fake  wretch  from  the  prince’s 
army,  who,  having  been  trusted  with  the  secret  of  1 'is  leader’s  having 
rashly  ventured  within  the  city,  had  come  to  obtain  the  arice  of  betraying 
him.  In  the  confusion  of  the  moment  the  guards  had  not  been  examined, 
of  course  they  volunteered  no  disclosures,  nor  was  the  manifest  passage 
through  the  queen’s  apartment  immediately  remembered ; so  that  it  was 
concluded  the  prince  had  scaled  the  wall  to  the  Lady  Blanche’s  window,  and 
Father  Bernard’s  agency  was  not  even  suspected. 

The  alarm  bells  had  roused  every  inhabitant  of  the  palace;  and  lords  and 
ladies,  soldiers,  guards,  pages,  and  servants  had  flocked  to  t\  e great  hall, 
first  to  learn  the  cause  of  the  disorder,  and  then  to  discuss  it.  The  queen 
was  on  the  dais  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  hall,  chafing  like  a tigress 
whose  prey  has  been  wrested  from  her,  while  a few  of  her  courtiers  were 
trying  to  sooth  her  with 

“ Mouth-honour , breath, 

Which  the  poor  heart  would  fain  deny,  but  dare  not." 

Father  Bernard  entered.  The  crowd  opened  a passage  for  his  reverend 
figure,  and  he  proceeded  to  the  vacant  space  before  the  queen.  “ I crave 
an  audience,  madam,”  he  said. 

“ Ah,  father!  dost  thou  bring  us  news  of  Blanche?” 

“ Madam,  I ask  your  patience,  and  yours,  noble  lords  and  ladies.”  He 
paused.  A breathless  silence  answered  him,  and  he  proceeded — “ There  was 
a descendant  of  the  Merovingian  race  who  had  twin  sons,  the  one  so  like 
the  other  that  their  mother  could  not  discriminate  them;  the  one  was  bred 
as  the  descendant  of  a royal  stock  should  be — the  existence  of  the  other 
was  concealed  from  the  world,  and,  to  avoid  the  evils  that  might  arise  from 
his  resemblance  to  his  brother,  he  was  dedicated  to  St.  Stephen,  and 
immured  in  a cloister,  his  face  being  hidden  by  a steel  mask.” 

“What  means  this?”  thought  the  courtiers;  “the  holy  father  surely 
speaks  of  himself.”  “What  means  it?”  thought  the  guilty  queen,  and  her 
heart  sunk  within  her. 

“ In  due  time,”  proceeded  Ihs  priest,  “ he  that  was  knightly-bred  appeared 
at  the  court  of  the  sovereign  who  had  usurped  the  throne  of  his  fathers. 
That  sovereign  had  a soul  befitting  royalty — he  could  honour  even  him 
whom  he  had  injured — the  knight  was  trusted  and  cherished- — the  wife  too 
of  the  sovereign  graced  him  with  favours.”  Here  the  queen’s  emotion 
became  apparent,  and  nearly  uncontrollable,  but  she  dared  not  speak,  lest 
she  should  identify  the  persons  of  the  narrative.  The  blood  burst  from  her 
bitten  lip,  still  she  suffered  the  priest  to  go  on.  “ It  suits  not  to  tell  more 
in  the  modest  presence  of  these  ladies,  save  that,  faithful  to  his  wife,  the 
knight  spurned  the  woman  false  to  her  royal  lord.  Her  guilty  love  turned 
to  hate.  The  knight  was  outraged;  ho  rebelled,  was  vanquished,  and  par- 
doned by  his  sovereign,  on  condition  that  he  should  make  a pilgrimage  to 
Rome,  doing  penance  before  the  relics  of  the  saints  at  every  intermediate 
shrine.  He  arrived,  sick  and  exhausted,  at  the  monastery  of  St.  Stephen, 
near  Ravenna,  of  which  his  masked  brother  was  abbe.  The  brothers  met. 
The  abbe,  to  relieve  the  miserable  broken  man,  volunteered  to  finish  the 
pilgrimage  for  him.” 

Here  a shriek,  half- subdued,  but  piercing,  came  from  the  queen.  The 
priest  paused — the  stillness  of  death  followed,  and  he  proceeded:  “The 
abbe  received  on  his  own  innocent  body  tortures  destined  for  his  brother, 
and  inflicted  by  emissaries  sent  by  the  treacherous  queen.  The  supposed 
abb6 — mark!  wras  summoned  to  the  court  to  direct  the  conscience  of  the 
queen.  She  told  him  that  an  infant  daughter  of  the  knight  survived.  She 
would  have  offered  up  this  last  victim  on  the  altar  of  insatiate  revenge,  but 
that  the  Almighty  now  visited  her  with  disease,  and  the  terrors  of  the  sure 
hereafter.  The  confessor  grasped  her  conscience  in  this  first  weakness  of 
humanity,  and  he  has  since  ruled  it.  For  fifteen  years  that  woman  daily 
unveiled  her  polluted  soul  before  him  she  deemed  her  victim;  her  very 
pulses  were  governed  by  his  word.  She  was  the  dupe,  the  willing,  trembling 
instrument  of  him  whose  name  she  would  have  effaced  from  the  earth, 
while  he,  the  minister  of  Heaven’s  mercy  to  his  child,  watched  over  her 
innocence  and  safety.  This  night  he  has  delivered  her  from  the  house  of 
bondage,  and  now,”  he  concluded,  unclasping  his  mask,  and  throwing  it 
aside,  “ Hunold  of  Aquitaine  is  avenged.” 

While  the  queen  listened  there  had  mingled  a whisper  of  incredulity 
with  the  storm  of  her  passions;  but  when  the  priest  cast  awmy  his  mask, 
and  revealed  the  noble  features  of  Hunold,  hysterical  convulsions  seized  her, 
and  she  was  borne  off,  shrieking,  in  the  arms  of  her  attendants. 

In  the  confusion  of  the  moment,  and  perhaps  favoured  by  the  forbear- 
ance of  those  who  had  listened  in  mute  wonder  to  his  tale,  Hunold  glided 
through  a side  passage,  and  escaped  from  the  palace,  and  was  never  again 
seen  within  the  walls  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

( To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 
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TO  OUR  READERS  AND  THE  BOOKSELLING  TRADE. 

iggT  Third  and  Last  Notice. — Subscribers  who  have  not  completed  their 
Sets  forming  the  Second  Volume , are  particularly  requested  to  do  so , as 
the  price  of  the  whole  of  the  numbers  comprised  in  that  volume  ivill  shortly 
be  raised  to  Twopence.  All  the  numbers  (commencing  with  No.  53,  and 
ending  with  No.  104^  are  at  present,  in  print , at  One  Penny,  except 
from  Nos.  61  to  69  (both  inclusive)  which , having  been  reprinted , arc 
charged  Twopence. 

The  Parts , now  selling  at  Sixpence,  will  be  Eigiitpence. 

The  reason  for  this  increase  of  price  i$  the  necessity  for  .reprinting  several  of 
the  Nunbers , and  the  profits  on  the  re-issue  at  One  Penny  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  pay  the  expenses.  When  worhs  are  originally  published  at  a 
high  price , the  unsold  copies  may  after  a time  frequently  be  had  for  less 
than  the  published  price.  But  the  reverse  is  the  case  with  a work  like  the 
Family  Herald,  which  is  sold , in  the  first  instance , for  ready  mo?iey9  at 
the  loivest  possible  price  at  which  paper  and  print  can  be  produced. 

The  Wandering  Jew. — All  the  numbers  of  this  extraordinary  tale  are  at 
present  in  print  at  One  Penny,  except.  Nos.  63  to  69. 

All  the  Numbers  of  the  current  Volume  will  be  sold  for  One  Penny,  whether 
reprinted  or  not . 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

‘ * A Youth.” — A good  general  history  is  much  wanted.  We  do  not  know  one  for  popular 
use  that  we  can  recommend.  Maunder’s  Treasury  of  History  is  cheap  and  very 
accessiblo,  and  contains  a great  amount  of  historical  information.  For  mere  facts  it 
will  servo  the  purpose,  perhaps,  as  well  as  any  other.  Read  history  always  with  a map 
of  the  country  before  you.  It  trains  the  imagination  to  represent  the  scenes  accurately, 
and  this  is  of  immense  importance.  It  also  greatly  assists  the  memory,  and  prevents 
confusion  of  historical  facts  and  Ideas. 

Charlotte. — Much  depends  on  the  private  understanding  between  the  parties,  whether 
the  wearing  of  a ring  presented  to  her  by  a gentleman  be  a pledge  on  her  part  of  plighted 
love.  Rings  are  delicate  presents,  and  they  should  not  be  accepted  or  worn  by  single 
ladies  without  some  satisfactory  signification  attached  to  them,  either  of  true  love,  or 
what  platonio  ladies  call  friendship,  though,  in  our  humble  opinion  (but  we  are  very 
ignorant  upon  such  subjects),  friendship  is  not  a good  atmosphere  for  ladies.  It  is  not 
exciting  enough.  They  love  excitement.  But  this  is  merely  an  editorial  conjecturo. 
An  engagod  ring  is  worn  on  the  ring  finger  of  the  right  hand — the  hand  that  is  given  in 
marriage,  and  which  disdains  to  wear  the  marriage  ring. 

Hemingway. — Nino  pounds  weight,  and  a nine-pound  weight,  are  two  different  things. 
The  latter  is  a standard  weight  for  weighing  goods,  the  former  goods  which  weigh  nine 
pounds— so  says  custom.  We  say  five  pound  ten,  and  five  pounds.  Some  precise  people 
say  five  pounds  ten  ; but  they  gain  little  credit  for  grammatical  knowledge  for  so  doing. 
“ In  five  weeks’  time  ” is  a correct  expression.  How  is  it  correct  and  why  is  it  correct 
we  cannot  tell,  but  so  it  is.  Nobody  can  tell. 

“ A Snorer”  wants  a remedy  for  snoring.  He  says  his  friends  complain  that  he  disturbs 
the  whole  family,  and  that  the  noise  is  enough  to  raise  the  dead,  or  tho  sevon  sleepers, 
or  the  roof  of  the  house.  It  is  the  worst  of  ail  music — the  bathos  of  sound.  It  is  a wait 
that  deserves  a good  smart  Christmas  box— one  that  gets  or  deserves  a box  every  night 
that  it  plays.  It  is  one  of  the  great  proofs  of  man’s  fall  and  degradation.  A snoring 
beauty  I Wlmt  a mortifying  idea  ! A snoring  philosopher  ! Grisi  warbling  a nocturnal 
gong  through  her  nasal  throat ! Lablache’s  two  nostrils  playing  a duet ! There  were 
anti-snoring  pills  (anti-stertoric)  in  the  quack  market  some  years  ago,  but  we  have 
heard  little  of  them  of  late.  Leanness  is  tho  best  euro. 

J.  W.  M.— In  the  expression,  “she  danced  the  Polka,”  the  verb  danced  does  not  govern  Polka 
as  a transitive  or  active  verb.  Polka  is  merely  a qualification  of  the  meaning  of  the  verb. 
We  cannot  say  “ she  danced  a house,”  or  anything  else  but  some  species  of  dance.  We 
say  “ she  ran  a mile,”  " she  slept  an  hour,”  “ she  sat  a long  time,”  yet  ran , slept,  and  sat 
are  all  intransitive  verbs,  or  neuter  verbs.  The  action  of  such  verbs  does  not  pass  from 
the  agent  to  the  object,  for  the  object  is  involved  in  the  agent.  “ She  bought  a cap  ” is 
very  different,  for  cap  is  an  object  perfectly  distinct  from  the  agent  in  buying  ; not 
like  the  Polka,  which  is  identified  with  the  agent  in  dancing.  Dance  is  a neuter  or 
intransitive  verb  ; but  neuter  verbs  have  frequently  the  objective  caso  after  them,  as 
“ to  live  a life  of  peace.”  In  such  cases  they  hare  an  active  form  or  signification,  and 
are  of  an  amphibious  character — active  intransitive, 'er  neuter  transitive. 

Aberdeen. — When  a young  man  is  once  engaged  to  a young  woman  he  is  prospectively 
married,  for  better  for  worse.  It  is  then  almost  too  late  to  find  that  she  is  a very  extra- 
vagant, and  rather  toe  expensive  an  article  of  furniture.  Repentance  comes  after 
engagements  as  well  as  after  marriages.  The  first  predicament  is  certainly  more  easily 
remedied-;  but  then  it  is  only  by  a breach  of  honour.  If  it  be  merely  love  of  finery 
that  alarms  our  correspondent,  it  belongs  to  all  ladies,  to  the  very  best  of  them.  But 
prudence  and  self-interest  will  correct  or  curb  it  after  marriage  in  all  but  the  positively 
vicious.  There  is  no  occasion  to  fear.  Better  a tidy  woman  than  a trollop.  But  a 
woman  who  has  taste  in  dress  is  better  than  one  who  is  merely  fond  of  expensive  articles. 
There  are  more  of  tho  latter  class  than  ©f  the  former.  But  a good  husband  will  teach 
a good  wife,  and  also  take  lessons  from  her.  She  will  teach  him  to  save  money  out  of 
his  own  follies,  for  the  decoration  of  himself  and  her  ; for  she  always  regards  her  husband 
as  an  article  of  dress,  and  is  just  as  much  ashamed  of  a shabby  gudeman  as  of  a shabby 
bonnet.  If  A.  wants  a perfect  wife,  he  and  Diogenes  should  go  out  with  their  lanterns 
together  in  search  of  one. 

Andrew  gives  himself  a very  bad  character.  He  is  surly,  brutish,  '’bnd  contradictory ; 
and  wherever  he  is  there  is  sure  to  be  a dust.  He  is  also  very  ugly,  and  being  a phreno- 
logist, he  is  always  afraid  that  people  are  examining  his  head,  and  discovering  his  vicious 
propensities.  But  then  he  is  very  clever,  and  he  is  doubtful  whether  a good  man  or  a clever 
philosopher  he  the  best  man  of  the  two — that  is  to  say,  he  is  doubtful  whether  goodness 
or  cleverness  has  tho  most  goodness  in  it  I This  does  not  show  much  cleverness ; 
cleverness  is  not  goodness.  There  are  many  clever  rogues.  The  greatest  are  the 
cleverest.  Intellect  is  not  virtue,  and  the  march  of  intellect  is  not  the  march  of  virtue. 
If  two  men  were  presented  before  you,  to  one  of  whom  you  were  to  commit  yourself  and 
fortune  for  one  year— one  a very  good  man,  and  the  other  a very  clever  man— which 
would  you  choose  ? There  is  wisdom  in  goodness,  there  is  frequently  folly  in  clever- 
ness. We  hope  that  Andrew  is  better  than  he  thinks  himself ; and  if  he  is  not  joking, 
his  frankness  and  humility  augur  somewhat  in  his  favour. 

Adeline.— Can  a widower  prove  a good  husband  to  the  friend  of  his  deceased  wife  ? Why 
not?  Does  Adeline  believe  in  the  romantic  ^notion,  that  a mati  can  only  love  once 
in  his  life  ? Man  loves  woman,  woman  loves  man.  Woman  never  dies  to  man,  and 
man  never  dies  to  woman.  It  is  not  the  individual  w®man  that  any  man  loves ; the 
individual  is  merely  the  representative  of  woman,  who  is  his  only  love.  So  long  as  she 
is  the  best  representative,  he  loves  her  best.  Sometimes,  when  tho  imagination  is  strong, 
an  ideal  love  is  preferred  to  a real,  and  the  image  of  the  dead  is  preferred  to  the  living. 
But  it  is  only  bachelors  and  moping  widowers  who  are  content  with  such  wives.  Most 
men  prefer  the  real  ones,  even  though  they  do  have  a tiff  with  them  occasionally, 
Keturah  and  R,  P.— ' We  invariably  avoid  trifling  with  subjects  from  Holy  Writ, 


Q. — A lady  does  not  lay  out  five  pounds  in  a ’silk  dress,  but  on’*' a silk  dress  A man  does 
not.  spend  th  rty  shillings  in  a pair  of  new  boots,  but  on  a pair  of  boots  . an  1 et  h a 
spends  five  pounds  in  leather.  The  money  is  converted  into  boots  as  much  as  it  is  into 
leather.  Yet  custom  soys  on  in  one  case,  nnd»n  in  the  other.  But  we  always  say,  wo 
spent  the  money  in  clothes — tn  hoots  and  shoes — in  tea  and  coffee.  It  is  only  wlion  wo 

come  to 'specify  a particular  article  limited  n form  u 1 t that 

we  cannot,  without  exposing  ourselves  to  n double  entendre,  say,  wesj  ntthirt  shil 

In  a pair  >>i  boots  it  w o had  not  them  on,  or  in  • ladj  sb  ■ 1 

Nay,  if  we  even  say  we  spent  it  in  lady’s  clothin  . we  are  in  dai 

The  double  meaning  of  words  has  thus  foi  jod  upon  us  many  1 

which  are  not  amenable  to  any  rule. 

F.  M. — A man  horn  in  England  of  Irish'parents  has  a right  to  call  h - .1 

if  he  prefers  the  name,  as  England  and  Ireland  are  both  portioi  f tl 
But  the  son  of  the  French  ambassador,  horn  in  England,  is  a Frenchman,  because  his 
father  is  not  a subject  of  the  English  crown.  Ab  oad,  1 
by  the  name  of  English.  The  French  call  them  all  Anglais. 

“ Constant  Reader.” — Chorister  is  merely  a person  whosings  in  a chorus.  It  is  by  custom 
exclusively  applied  to  singers,  and  especially  to  cathedral  singers;  hut  etymologically 
it  is  applicable  to  dancers  also,  as  in  Latin — the  “chorus  circularis,”  or  round  dance— 
tho  brawl.  “ Extra  chorum  saltare,”  to  dance  out  of  chorus.  “Jam  Cytherea  chores 
ducit  Venus.” — Now  the  Cytberean  Venus  leads  the  dance. 

T.  Jones. — As  for  the  wealth  of  tho  Spanish  refugees  in  this  country,  wo  suspect  it  is  but 
small  in  amount.  General  Espartero  seems  to  be  tolerably  well  provided  with  the  god 
of  this  world  ; but  we  believe  ho  is  a very  fortunate  exception.  The  most  of  them  aro 
as  poor  as  Polos.  Rich  foreigners  do  not  come  to  England  to  reside  as  Englishmen  go 
abroad.  It  is  not  central  enough  for  European  society  ; and,  moreover,  it  is  dear  living. 
A rich  Spaniard  is  a greater  man  in'Spain  than  he  would  he  in  England.  A foroigner 
falls  when  he  comes  to  England.  An  Englishman  rises  when  he  goes  abroad. 

Emma  is  the  best  judge  whether  or  riot  she  ought  to  return  the  presents  of  her  faithless 
lover.  Some  presents  cannot  be'retumed,  especially  lovers’  best  presents  She  an 
return  a shawl  if  she  lias  worn  it,  nor  a pair  of  gloves  that  she  lma  stolen.  Trinkets 
are  the  only  articles  that  will  go  hack  again  ; and  let  them  go — what  is  the  use  of  them 
when  the  spirit  is  gone  out  of  them  ? They  owe'all  their  value  to  the  spell  that  false- 
hood has  broken.  But  Emma  wants  to  punish  her  lover!  What  an  admirable  illus- 
tration of  the  character  -of  love — how  it  centres  in  one’s  own  dear  self,  after  all ! It  is 
very  natural ; but  Nature  is  a wicked  creature — it  makes  dogs  mad,  and  cats  vicious — it 
makes  also  horses  restive  and  unruly,  to  require  bits  and  spurs.  Nature  is  not 
altogether  wise.  Art  corrects  her.  Be  dignified,  Emma  ;*not  vindictive. 

J.  Amer. — A Pusoyite  calls  himself  a Catholic,  but  not  a Roman  Catholic.  We  have 
Roman  Catholics,  Greek  Catholics,  German  Catholics,  and  English  or  Angli  in 
Catholics;  and  we  have  the' Holy  Catholic  Church  of  the  Creed,  which  is  t lie  best  of 
all.  Puseyites  do  not  acknowledge  the  Pope’s  authority,  hut  have  a hankering  after  tho 
traditions  of  the  Church  in  its  forms  and  ceremonies  ; and,  like  all  ceremonialists,  they 
attach  more  importance  to  tho  Prayer-book  than  the  Bible.  This,  indeed,  is  the 
character,  more  or  less,  of  all  ritual  churches.  Accordingly,  in  Spain  and  Italy  the  Bible 
is  almost  unknown.  Even  in  London,  at  the  religious  booksellers,  the  most  splendidly 
bound  books  aro  the  Prayer-book  and  Lessons.  A Bible  is  seldom  seen  so  elegantly 
bound.  We  have  known  a gentleman  search  in  vain  for  one  in  London  for  a present, 
whilst  Prayers  were  to  ho  got  by  hundreds.  Puseyism  tends  to  formalism  and  cere- 
mony, and  therefore  stealthily  inclines  to  Romanism,  where  formalism  exists  in  the 
greatest  perfection,  and  where  you  must  stop  as  you  stop  at  the  terminus  of  a railway. 
Evangelism  is  the  opposite  extreme — it  leads  to  individual  meditation  and  private 
devotion,  and  tho  Bible  alone;  it  therefore,  in  excess,  encourages  fanaticism  and  indi- 
vidual vagaries.  The  Church  of  England  has  attempted  the  via  mi  i '■  or  midway 
between  these  two  extremes.  This  was  her  intention,  whatever  may  be  the  result. 

Eland. — “ Senem  doccre  et  mortuum  curare  idem  est.”  lo  teach  an  old  man,  and  to 
cure  a dead  ono,  are  one  and  the  samo  thing,  or  are  equally  difficult. 

T.  A . T.— The  general  rule  for  pedestrians  in  the  crowded  streets  of  London  is  to  pass  each 
other  on  the  left  ; that  is  to  say,  persons  meeting  each  other  take  the  right  side  of  tho 
pavement ; but  one  proceeding  in  the  same  direction,  wishing  to  precede  another, 
should  pass  that  person  on  his  left,  and  not  on  the  right.  Where  there  is  abundance  ot 
room,  the  only  rule  is  discretion,  and  people  pass  each  other’as  they  most  conveniently 
can.  On  mooting  a person  who  is  unacquainted  with  these  regulations,  tho  best  way  is 
to  stand  still  on  the  side  you  are  entitled  to.  A genuine  Londoner  is  known  by  the  indif- 
ference with  which  ho  treats’a  tread  on  the  heel,  if  he  transgresses  the  rule  ; whereas  a 
provincialist  waxes  wroth,  and  stops  for  a parley,  which  the  cockney  adroitly  avoids.  By 
issuing  the  notice,  the  Mayor  of  Bristol  has  consulted  the  comfort  of  his  fellow  citizens. 
The  rule  for  driving  is  the  contrary  of  that  for  walking,  as  the  old  distich  clearly 
explains  i— 

“ The  rule  of  the  road  is  a paradox  quite 
In  riding  or  driving  along  : 

For  if  you  go  left,  you  go  right ; 

But  if  you  go  right,  you  go  wrong.” 

II.  M.  8.,  Sheffield.— The  subject  does  not  require  criticism  ; if  it  did,  we  could  riot  find 
room  for  it.  We  already  devote  more  space  than  most  periodicals  to  correspondence  ; 
but  the  whole  sheet  would  be  insufficient  to  criticise  individual  productions,  as  a great 
proportion  of  our  readers  seem  to  be  authors  also.  It  is  highly  gratifying  to  hold 
intercourse  with  a body  of  subscribers  so  intellectual.  The  poets,  however,  are  a 
sensitive  race,  and  few,  if  any,  are  satisfied  with  the  critic,  who  begets  no  more  affection 
than  the  drummer  of  a regiment.  An  offender  is  never  content  with  the  flagellation. 
The  whip  strikes  either  too  high  or  too  low— never  in  tho  right  place.  Send  a correct 
address,  and  the  MS.  shall  be  returned. 

W.  M. ; S.  E.  S.— Wo  were  not  aware  of  it ; but  it  \s'n  good  tale,  and  is  worthy  of  a second 
perusal. 

Corke. — Price  4s.  (id. ; order  it  of  the  bookseller  who  supplies  tho  Herald,  and  he  will 
procure  it  in  about  a week. 

“ Blue  Jacket.” — Baker’s,  price  5s.,  Including  maps  and  plans  of  all  the  Channel  Islands. 

Chatped  Hands.—  Kleine. — See  Nos.  25  and  31  ; also  Chilblains. 

Chilblains. — S.  Brown.— Sec  Nos.  36,  42,  41,  and  86.  See  preceding. 

C.  Ellison  has  mistaken  the  publication. 

Humpy. — There  are  several  works  published  for  tho  instruction  of  tailors. 

B.  W.  O. — Both  the  papers  alluded  to  have  oscaped  our  memory. 

Clio. — A now  volume  commences  tho  first  week  in  every  May. 

Poz  will  find  the  MS.  at  the  Publisher’s. 

Isabella  C.— Yol.  I.,  8s.  Cd. ; Vol.  II.,  7s.  6d.  There  Is  no  such  book. 

W.  Thom;  W.  BncKnAM  ; Benson;  E.  E.  T.— The  articles  sent,  or  similar  ones,  have 
already  appeared  or  been  answered. 

Communications  Received. — Stes. — T.  E.  — Dejanira.  — Dinks.  — Kent. — “ An  In- 
quirer.”— “Ocean  Child.” — C.  C.,  Liverpool  (of  Messrs.  Arnold  and  Co.,  South  John- 
street). — Ulo. — J.  W.  M.— Louis.— D.  C.— Metcalf.— J.  Mayall  — G.  K.  M.  P — 
Sphinx  (too  stale).— C.  J.  A.— J.  P.  C.— Alphas.— Adler.— Wm.  B.— D.  S.  H.— 
H.  J.  C.— M.B.— C.  H.  S.-W.  Hough.— G.  E.  F.— S.  H — A.  F.  W.,  Lisbon.— “ A 
Would-be  Man.” — Vicramaditya. — Van  Tristan. — D.  D.  8. — C.,  Dundee. — J.  L.  A.  J 
— F.  J.  W.— W.  A.,  Wrotham.— Marian.— T.  T.  8.— D.  Hewlett.—  W.  B.  A.— Eolia. 
— Otium.— Delta. — Flora.— Wat  T. 

Studio  ; TV.  M. ; Harriet  ; R.  Nelson  ; M.  A.  C. ; “A  Novice  In  Carving J.  P. — The 
ques  tions  are  either  inappropriate,  too  trivial,  or  we  aro  unable  to  furnish  the  informa- 
tion required. 
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FAMILY  HERALD— USEFUL  INFORMATION 


PARISIAN  ESSENCE  OF  COFFEE. — For  tlie  instantaneous 

production  of  any  quantity  of  Pure  and  Brilliant  COFFEE,  by  the  simple  addition 
of  Boiling  Water. — Each  2s.  Bottle  contains  sufficient  for  Twenty-four  to  Thirty  Cups. 

Until  this  very  convenient  preparation  is  introduced  by  Grocers  and  Chemists  through- 
out the  Country,  supplies  may  be  obtained  direct  from  the  Importers,  without  charge  for 
Packing-cases. 

London : Henry  Brett  and  Co.,  Old  Fumival's  Inn,  Holborn. 


FAMILY  HERALD. 


MODERN  DEARTHS  AND  FAMINES;  A BIRD’S  EYE  VIEW 
OF  THE  WORLD. 


ASHLEY’S  ANTI-DEPILATORY  EXTRACT,  warranted  to 

Stop  the  Hair  from  Falling  Off ; also  to  free  the  Head  immediately  from  Scurf. 
Sold  by  Ashley,  Post-office,  Brixton,  in  Bottles — half-pints,  2s.  6d. ; pints,  4s.  6d. ; 
quarts,  7s.  6d,  and  may  be  had  from  all  respectable  Perfumers  and  Chemists  through- 
out the  Kingdom. 

Wholesale  by  Ashley,  Brixton;  Barclay,  Farringdon  Street;  Sanger,  150,  Oxford 
Street;  Prout,  Strand,  near  Temple  Bar;  Phillips,  Perfumer,  Budge  Row;  and  at 
Hovenden’s,  Crown  Street,  Finsbury. — Numerous  Testimonials  with  each  Bottle. — A 
Quart  sent  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom,  on  receipt  of  Eight  Shillings. 


KEY  TO  SUE’S  POPULAR  ROMANCE. 

Just  published,  price  Two  Shillings,  bound  in  cloth , lettered , 

TVTOTES  OF  THE  WANDERING  JEW,  on  the  JESUITS  and 

1 N their  OPPONENTS. 

Edited  by  John  F airplay,  Esq. 

“ We  recommend  it  most  cordially  for  circulation,  not  only  among  Catholics,  but  in 
all  quarters  to  which  Eugene  Sue’s  romance  has  found  its  way.  It  has,  indeed,  all  the 
interest  of  a romance ; and,  to  great  power  and  vigour  of  delineation,  it  adds  an  exquisite 
beauty  and  finish  of  style,  such  as  are  not  often  met  with,  even  in  boohs  of  greater 
promise.” — Tablet. 

“ There  is  much  singular  interest  in  these  pages  for  all  who  have  read  the  strange  pro- 
duction that  has  called  them  forth.” — Morning  Advertiser. 

London:  E.  Appleyard,  86,  Farringdon  Street ; and  all  Booksellers. 


LE  DI ABLE  A Q.UATRE. — Adolphe  Adam’s  renowned 

Ballet,  now  playing  at  the  Adelphi  and  Princess’s  Theatre. — The  celebrated  Ma- 
zurka, Polka,  and  Quadrille,  entire  and  genuine,  for  the  Piano-forte,  only  Threepence 
each,  now  ready,  in  “THE  MUSICAL  TREASURY  ; OR,  MUSIC  FOR  THE  MIL- 
LION,” published  regularly  in  Threepenny  Sheets,  and  Monthly  Shilling  Parts. 

DER  FREYSCIIUTZ. — The  Overture  for  6d. — The  Bacchanalian  and  Laughing 
Songs,  Threepence. — The  Huntsman’s  Chorus,  Threepence. — All  the  other  leading 
Vocal  Pieces,  in  Threepenny  Sheets  ; or,  the  entire  Opera  in  two  Shilling  Parts. 

Also,  just  ready,  “I  am  a Friar  of  Orders  Gray,”  the  Accompaniments,  &c.,  by  Henry 
Russell,  Threepence. — The  Polka  Country  Dance,  Threepence.— Schubert’s  Les  Dames 
de  Seville,  and  the  Waltz  in  Der  Freyschutz,  Sixpence. 

RUSSELL’S  SONGS. — Thirty-five  of  the  best.,  now  ready,  in  Threepenny  Sheets. 
■—Lists  to  be  had,  gratis,  of  the  Publisher. — The  grand  Scenas,  “ The  Maniac,”  “ The 
Gambler’s  Wife,”  and  “ Tubal  Cain,”  Sixpence  each. 

THE  SINGING  PRECEPTOR,  containing  all  the  important  Instructions  of  the  most 
celebrated  Writers  and  Composers,  with  numerous  Lessons,  collected  by  Henry  West, 
R.A.  of  Music. — No  I.,  price  Threepence,  now  ready,  to  be  completed  in  Ten  Numbers  ; 
or,  a Volume  of  Eighty  Pages,  for  2s.  6d. 

London  : Davidson,  Publisher,  Water  Street,  Tudor  Street,  leading  from  Blaekfriars 
Bridge  towards  the  Temple. 


WEST  LONDON  BUILDING  ASSOCIATION. 

Enrolled  ijursuant  to  Act  6 and  7 Wm.  IV.  c.  32. 

Shares,  £120 ; Monthly  Subscriptions,  10s.  per  Share. — Entrance  Fee,  2s.  6d.  per  Share. 

tv,  , f William  Patterson,  Esq.,  1,  Mitre  Court,  Temple. 

11  ^ 5 i Daniel  Norton,  Esq.,  62,  Old  Broad  Street,  Royal  Exchange. 

President. — Me.  Henry  Cockerell,  65,  Fleet  Street. 

Directors. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Kealley,  29>  Little  Newport  Street,  Leicester  Square. 

Mr.  James  Hawkins,  20,  Upper  Kennington  Green,  Surrey. 

Mr.  Thomas  Fbampton,  13,  Westbourne  Place,  Paddington. 

Mr.  John  Hanks,  27,  Little  Newport  Street,  Leicester  Square. 

Mr.  Frederick  Kenyon,  5,  Little  Newport  Street,  Leicester  Square. 

Mr.  Henry  Wills,  11,  King  Street,  Bloomsbury  Square. 

Mr.  William  Marchant,  438,  Oxford  Street. 

Mr.  Christopher  John  Hildyard,  6,  Kennington  Cross,  Surrey. 

Mr.  John  Harvey,  4,  Goswell  Road. 

Mr.  Charles  Hildyard,  9,  Charlotte  Street,  Fitzroy  Square. 

Treasurer. — Mr.  Joseph  Webb,  18,  Middleton  Street,  Northampton  Square. 

Solicitors. — Messrs.  Patterson  and  Son,  68,  Old  Broad  .Street,,  Royal  Exchange. 
Surveyor. — Charles  Howell,  Esq.,  Surveyor  to  the  Norwich  Union  Insurance  Office, 
38,  Woburn  Place,  Russell  Square. 

Bankers. — Messrs.  Prescott,  Grote,  and  Co.,  Threadneedle  Street. 

Secretary. — Mr.  Robert  Kenyon,  15,  Great  Surrey  Street,  Blaekfriars. 
qHHIS  Society  is  formed  for  tlie  purpose  of  enabling  the  Shareholders 

A to  purchase  Freehold  or  Leasehold  Property  ; to  redeem  their  Property  already  on 
Mortgage ; and  to  make  provision  for  their  Families  by  way  of  Endowment. 

Each  Share  will  entitle  the  holder  to  an  immediate  advance  of  £70,  to  enable  him  to 
purchase  property  ; for  which  he  will  have  to  pay  a subscription  of  10s.  per  month,  and 
4s.  per  month  redemption-money,  until  the  close  of  the  Society,  which  will  be  in  about 
nine  or  ten  years,  when  the  property  purchased  will  become  his  own.  The  title-deeds 
of  all  pi-operty  purchased  will  be  deposited  with  the  Bankers  until  the  close  of  the  Society, 
when  they  will  he  delivered  up  to  the  Shareholders  entitled  to  the  same.  Shareholders 
who  do  not  purchase  property  will  receive  £120  per  Share,  being  double  the  amount  of 
their  subscriptions,  at  the  close  of  the  Society.  Shareholders  who  purchase  property, 
however,  derive  the  greatest  advantage,  as  the  Rent  received  is  frequently  .sufficient  to 
pay  their  subscriptions,  thereby  enabling  them  to  obtain  property  without  any  other  out- 
lay of  their  own. 

The  Secretary  will  attend  at  Exeter  Hall,  Committee  Room  No.  3,  to  receive  Sub- 
scriptions, on  the  evenings  of  the  10th,  17th,  and  24th  instant,  from  Eight  to-  Half-pa9t 
Nine  o’clock. 

The  first  monthly  meeting  of  the  Society  will  bo  held  on  Monday,  the  1st  of  December 
next,  at  Exeter  Hall,  from  Eight  to  Half-past  Nine  in  the  evening. 

The  Shares  being  limited  to  1,000,  early  applications  are  requested. 

Prospectuses  may  be  had  of  any  of  the  Directors,  and  of  the  Secretary, 


We  never  descend  into  the  controversies  of  politics,  or  set  our  foot  upon 
the  arena  of  party  warfare;  but  over  the  heads  of  the  combatants  we 
hover  sometimes,  and  meditate,  in  our  own  peculiar  style,  upon  the  move- 
ments and  positions,  the  fears  and  the  hopes,  of  men  and  nations.  And 
though  we  have  abjured  party  politics,  as  entirely  unsuited  to  our  character 
and  position,  we  have  not  abandoned  the  poetry  of  politics,  such  politics 
as  birds  may  be  supposed  to  study  when  they  fly  over  the  tops  of  steeples 
and  turrets. 

Moreover,  famine  is  a serious  and  universal  subject,  which  comes  home 
to  the  hearts  of  women  and  children  as  well  as  political  philosophers,  and 
on  that  account  it  deserves  particular  notice  in  a paper  devoted  to  family 
matters.  We  do  not  pretend,  however,  to  any  peculiar  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  or  of  the  means  of  immediately  averting  the  threatened  evil.  It  is 
too  close  upon  us,  if  it  be  really  advancing,  for  any  human  power  to  ward 
it  off.  But  as  all  great  national,  as  well  as  individual  afflictions  are  calcu- 
lated, when  judiciously  viewed,  to  teach  men  wisdom,  we  are  all  in  duty 
bound  to  think  upon  them,  and  to  endeavour,  according  to  the  under- 
standing given  to  us,  to  turn  them  to  good  account.  _ 

The  threatened  evil  is  nothing  at  all,  compared  to  what  we  read  of  in 
ancient  times.  We  have  had  both  earing  and  harvest,  and  that  is  more 
than  the  ancient  Egyptians  sometimes  had.  Throughout  the  middle  ages— - 
those  halcyon  days  of  Puseyism — famines  were  frequent,  and  very  dreadful. 
Bread  was  made  of  fern  roots  in  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  of  England;  and 
diseases,  arising  from  insufficient  nourishment,  were  so  very  numerous,  and 
at  the  same  time  so  contagious,  that  even  courtiers  were  forbidden  to  kiss 
the  king  on  presentation,  as  was  the  custom.  Since  the  Betormation  that 
great  act  of  schism,  as  Dr.  Pusey  calls  it— the  earth  has  been  particularly 
prolific  and  regular  in  its  habits.  Science,  which  arose  with  the  Reforma- 
tion, has  no  doubt  done  a little,  but  the  spirit  of  peace  and  of  regular 
industry  has  done  more.  Civil  war  has  been  le&s  destructive;  at  least,  in 
England.  Guerilla  warfare  has  been  almost  totally  suppressed;  local 
governments  have  been  strong  and  effective;  roads  have  been  improved, 
and  free  intercourse  established;  forests  have  been  cut  down  or  opened; 
wastes  have  been  cultivated;  commons,  formerly  unproductive,  have  been 
enclosed;  vagabondism  has  been  diminished,  and  the  ploughman,  the 
sower,  and  the  reaper  now  go  forth  to  their  daily  labour  without  the  slightest 
apprehension  of  being  waylaid,  or  seeing  their  work  destroyed  by  the 
malice  of  man.  Perhaps  in  no  former  period  of  the  world  s history  was 
the  earth  so  regularly  and  so  peacefully'  cultivated  as  it  has  been  in 
England  since  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  which  was  the  commencement 
of  the  scientific  era  in  the  western  world,  an  era  for  which  the  previous 
Protestant  controversy  had  prepared  men’s  minds,  and  for  which  the  peace 
of  Westphalia,  in!  1648,  had  prepared  the  world  by  the  termination  of  the 
Ion0-  religious  wars  which  had  lasted  for  nearly  a century  and  a hair. 
During  those  wars  little  progress  could  be  made  in  any  of  the  arts;  they 
were  the  days  of  warfare  in  the  state,  and  of  controversy  m the  church; 
the  days  when  our  great  polemical  divines  lived,  our  Anglican  fathers,  who, 
dressed  in  black  canonicals,  fought  with  the  pen  and  tongue,  when  their 
counterparts  in  red  uniform  combated  with  the  sword  and  the  _ gun. 
Meanwhile,  Newton  arose,  and  along  with  Newton  the  sun  of  science. 
Philosophy  and  the  arts  began  to  break  forth.  Philosophical  societies 
were  established,  royal  academies  founded  ,in  France  and  England  about 
the  same  time.  Men  devoted  themselves  to  more  quiet  and  less  contro- 
versial or  irritating  pursuits,  and  the  earth  became  rapidly  more  fruitful  as 
it  became  more  regularly,  earnestly,  and  judiciously  cultivated,  bmee 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  great  dearth  of  1800,  when  very  few  corn- 
factors  were  safe  in  their  beds,  and  bakers’  windows  were  broken  by  the 
infuriated  populace  clamouring  for  cheap  bread,  there  has  been  no  deficiency 
of  supply  at  all  to  be  compared  with  the  famines  to  which  the  world  was 
subject  in  the  times  of  chivalry  and  mediaeval  monachisin. 

We  do  not  say  that  science  has  been  the  direct  cause  of  this  change  tor 
the  better;  for  it  is  a well  known  fact,  that  science  has  hitherto  done  very 
little,  almost  nothing,  for  agriculture,  and  that  it  is  only  in  our  own  day, 
within  the  last  few  years,  that  a few  intelligent  agriculturists  have  begun 
to  expect  any  benefit  derivable  from  scientific  cultivation.  Liebig-  himselt, 
the  father  of  organic  chemistry,  is  still  alive,  and  in  the  prime  ot  hie.  Ihe 
greater  portion  of  our  farmers  have  never  heard  ot  the  name  ot  organic 
chemistry,  and  turn  away  their  heads  with  contempt  from  the  idea  of 
scientific  agriculture.  Agriculture  has  prospered  rather  from  peace  and 
regular  habits  of  industry,  and  the  adoption  of  the  rotation  system,  which 
is  not,  properly  speaking,  a scientific  suggestion,  but  an  agricultural  is- 
covery,  the  result  of  a simple  farmer’s  experience.  The  scientific  era  has 
been  remarkable  rather  for  the  cultivation  of  the  sciences  abstractly,  and 
their  application  to  new  arts,  partly  originating  in  themselves,  than  tor  the 
improvement  or  regeneration  of  such  old  established  arts  as  the  culture  ot 
the  soil.  What  science  may  yet  do  for  agriculture  we  know  not;  but  we 
have  no  authority  to  ascribe  to  science  the  great  increase  of  produce  which 
the  earth  has  yielded  since  the  days  of  barbarism,  preceding  and  imme- 
diately succeeding  the  great  Reformation.  However,  the  earth  is  muc  i 
richer  than  it  was  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  England  supports  three 
times  the  number  of  inhabitants,  and  supplies  them  with  better  tood.  uaa 
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Ireland  only  improved  as  England  [and  Scotland  and  all  Protestant 
countries  have  improved,  she  would  not  now  have  been  placed  in  so 
frightful  a dilemma,  because  of  a blight  upon  one,  and  that  an  inferior  species 
of  food.  Her  people  would  have  been  living  on  bread  as  ours,  and  her  rich 
soil,  instead  of  lying  waste  and  barren,  would  have  been  yielding  compara- 
tive abundance  of  food  for  all.  Now,  because  her  only  article  of  diet  is 
cursed,  or  blighted,  she  trembles  for  fear.  This,  at  least,  is  one  lesson, 
showing  the  danger  of  trusting  to  one  particular  species  of  food  for  support. 
It  is  a sort  of  exclusiveness,  which  is  as  imprudent  in  a physical  point  of 
view  as  another  sort  of  exclusiveness  in  a moral  point  of  view.  Man’s 
sphere  of  being  is  too  large  to  be  confined  to  a potato  field,  or  a wheat,  or 
oat  field.  The  very  fact  of  a people  being  limited  to  such  a system  of 
living  is  an  evidence  of  great  imperfection  of  some  sort — either  of  want  of 
spirit  in  the  people  themselves,  or  want  of  justice  and  generous  feeling  in 
those  who  rule  over  them.  But  we  cannot  ascribe  it  to  the  latter  cause 
alone;  for  even  the  fellahs  of  Egypt,  who  are  as  grievously  oppressed  as  a 
people  can  live  to  be  by  political  tyrants,  are  more  highly  civilized,  and 
much  better  fed  than  the  Irish  peasants.  The  food  of  these  fellahs, 
according  to  Mr.  Lane,  “ consists  of  bread  made  of  millet  or  maize,  milk, 
new  cheese,  eggs,  salted  fish,  cucumbers  and  melons,  and  gourds  of  a great 
variety  of  kinds,  onions  and  leeks,  beans,  chickpeas,  lupins,  the  fruit  of  the 
black  eggplant,  lentils,  &c.,  dates,  both  fresh  and  dried,  and  pickles.”  Bice 
is  too  dear  for  them,  and  flesh  meat  they  seldom  taste;  but  all  enjoy  their 
pipes  of  tobacco.  This  is  the  land  of  Egypt,  doomed  to  continue  till  the 
end  of  time  “ the  basest  of  nations.”  IIow  very  happy  the  poor  Irish 
would  be  with  such  a variety!  But  potatoes, potatoes,  potatoes— murphies, 
lumpers,  ’taters — are  all  the  variety  which  an  Irishman  enjoys.  This  comes 
of  exclusiveness  in  a country  which  is  capable  of  yielding  such  variety. 

Famines  or  dearths  are  particularly  injurious  in  countries  occupied 
chiefly  by  letters  or  small  tenants.  This  system  is  the  divisive  system, 
which  makes  every  little  hole-and-corner  farm  a world  in  itself;  and, 
therefore,  useless  to,  because  cut  off  from,  the  rest  of  the  world.  What  is 
the  use  of  a family  which  lives  on  an  acre  or  two,  like  a caterpillar  on  a 
cabbage-leaf,  and  has  no  communion  with  the  rest  of  the  world?  How 
can  the  unity  and  the  brotherhood  of  mankind  be  maintained  by'  such  a 
grub-like  eating  and  vegetating  system  of  living?  It  is  the  very  lowest 
state  of  being  to  which  a people  can  be  reduced.  It  is  actually  the  disso- 
lution of  society,  if  society  be  the  social  communion  or  free  intercourse 
of  human  beings  in  the  reciprocal  exchange  of  kind  offices — of  works  of 
art  and  produce  of  labour.  Yet  some  seem  disposed,  if  they  could,  to 
bring  the  people  to  this  state,  instead  of  taking  them  forward  to  the  supe- 
rior state  of  monetary  exchange,  in  which,  by  means  of  money,  every  man 
becomes  capable  of  enjoying  variety,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  refine- 
ment and  mental  instruction  which  variety  communicates.  We  should  be 
very  sorry  to  bid  them  God  speed — very  sorry  to  see  the  mutual  depend- 
ence of  mankind  on  one  another  for  enjoyment  diminished.  We  would 
rather  see  it  increased— rather  see  the  day  when  no  family  in  the  world 
could  say  that  they  live  on  the  produce  of  their  own  soil,  and  never  go  to 
market  to  buy  or  sell.  Such  a family  is  “ fit  for  murder,  stratagem,  and 
spoil  ’ — an  unsocial  family,  that  cannot  appreciate  the  feelings  of  men 
living  in  society ; and  which  must  necessarily  look  with  a scowling  front 
upon  the  whole  civilised  world,  as  a man  looks  into  a bed  of  snakes  or 
vipers,  into  which  he  fears  to  enter,  and  with  which  he  can  have  no  fellow- 
ship whatever.  Money  must  be  more  and  not  less  current  in  society.  It 
is  the  representative  of  universality,  the  era  of  which  we  are  approaching. 
A man  with  money  has  his  choice  of  all  things.  A man  with  a potato- 
farm  and  no  market  has  only  Hobson’s  choice,  and  must  eat  potatoes 
when  well,  take  a dose  of  potatoes  when  ill,  and  treat  his  friends  to  pota- 
toes when  they  come  to  see  him,  if  they  come  at  all.  The  pure  age  of 
money  is  not  yet  begun.  Money  will  become  more  and  more  plentiful  as 
the  intercourse  of  men  and  nations  is  facilitated.  It  circulates  by  stealth 
in  barbarous  lands,  and  proves  a great  evil,  by  the  power  that  it  puts  into 
the  hands  of  individuals  who  do  not  make  an  industrial  use  of  it;  but 
money,  like  all  other  powers  of  society,  can  be  parified,  and  made  instru- 
mental in  blessing  where  it  formerly  cursed;  for,  like  the  tongue  of  man, 
it  promotes  either  good  or  evil,  according  to  the  purpose  of  the  heart 
which  employs  it.  Money,  like  man,  is  good  and  evil.  When  indivi- 
dualised and  hoarded,  it  is  the  representative  of  evil;  when  universa.lised, 
it  represents  the  reign  of  God — when  every  piece  of  land  will  contribute 
to  the  happiness  of  society  at  large,  and  not  be  merely  a cabbage-leaf  for 
worms  to  feed  upon. 

This  is  an  abstract  truth — a poetical  truth,  from  which  we  do  not  intend 
to  draw  any  practical  inference  respecting  the  state  policy  of  present 
times;  for  states  or  governments  have  comparatively  little  in  their  power, 
and  cannot  regulate  the  great  movements  of  the  world,  because  they 
themselves  are  only  fractional  parts.  They  themselves  are  driven  by 
public  feeling  and  opinion,  and  even  by  the  weather,  as  seems  to  be  very 
sarcastically  indicated  by  the  architect  of  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament, 
who  has  just  erected  little  gilt  weathercocks  on  all  the  numerous  pinnacles 
of  Westminster  palace.  The  time  will  come,  we  doubt  not,  when  the  un- 
generous, unsocial,  and  ruinous  jealousies  of  nations,  which  now  forbid 
the  freedom  of  intercourse,  except  on  certain  interested  conditions,  will 
be  removed;  but  many  preliminary  steps  must  be  taken  to  accomplish 
this  end;  for  even  supposing  one  nation  were  generous  enough  to  pro- 
pose such  a system,  it  cannot  be  completed  without  reciprocity  on  the 
part  of  the  rest.  This  is  a great  change— a change  which  is  co- ordinate 
with  a state  of  universal  peace  and  good-feeling  amongst  nations — too 
great  a good  to  be  produced  by  any  legislative  act  of  any  government 


upon  earth,  because  it  must  first  be  made  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men; 
and  into  these  penetralia  the  law3  and  statutes  of  politicians  cannot 
penetrate. 

Without  this,  however,  we  are  living  in  a state  of,national  selfishness 
and  injustice.  We  know  that  such  selfishness  is  accounted  a virtue  by 
patriots  of  the  old  school;  and  perhaps  they  have  not  a little  argument  to 
adduce  in  their  own  justification;  for  if  all  other  nations  look  to  their 
interest,  why  should  we  not  look  to  ours?  “ Every  m .n  for  himself,”  is 
the  rule  at  a stage-dinner,  when  the  coachman  tells  you  that  you  have 
only  a quarter  of  an  hour  to  stop.  “No  time  for  politeness,  gentlemen — 
every  man  for  number  one.”  And  one  takes  up  one  dish,  another  another, 
and  sweeps  the  contents,  without  ceremony  or  sympathy,  into  his  own 
plate.  In  such  circumstances  even  the  polite  will  forego  their  wonted 
courtesy,  and  help  themselves,  and  eat  with  their  hats  on,  and  force  their 
way  past  the  noses  of  their  voracious  neighbours  for  salt,  or  pepper,  or 
mustard,  afraid  to  disturb  the  selfish  eagerness  of  the  unsocial  and  un- 
mannerly guests.  For  once  on  a journey  this  is  amusing,  and  no  one  com- 
plains; but  to  establish  such  a system  as  the  rule  of  life  in  social  banquet- 
ting  would  be  unpardonable.  Yet  what  other  system  is  established  at 
present  amongst  nations,  whose  protective  laws  grasp  this  dish  and  that 
dish,  and  forbid  any  one  to  help  himself  to  this  dainty  or  that  dainty, 
from  no  other  motive  than  this — that  “number  one”  lias  chosen  it,  and 
appropriated  it  to  himself.  When  corn  is  very  plentiful  over  all  the 
world,  we  forbid  it  to  come  here,  lest  foreigners  should  take  away  our 
gold,  which  we  prefer  to  food.  When  corn  is  scarce,  we  propose  to  invite 
them  to  bring  corn  here,  and  to  take  it  away  from  their  own  people.  We 
tempt  them  with  our  money  to  starve  their  fellow-countrymen.  To  save 
these  countrymen,  their  own  governments  forbid  the  exportation  of  corn. 
In  this  they  act  wisely;  but  their  prohibition  is  merely  the  result  of  our 
invitation.  Would  the  evil  be  greater  if  there  were  no  interference  at  all? 
There  would  be  an  evil  even  then  in  a case  of  dearth;  for  famine  must 
always  prove  an  evil;  but  then  the  evil  would  be  always  more  equitably 
distributed  amongst  mankind;  and  the  reciprocity  of  nations  once  fairly 
established,  would  afford  numerous  opportunities  of  alleviating  misery  in 
particular  localities,  as  must  be  the  case  with  Ireland  herself,  who  will,  no 
doubt,  be  provided  by  England  with  the  means  of  alleviating  her  coming 
distress.  But  even  this  more  equitable  distribution  of  an  evil  is  what 
“ number  one”  does  not  like;  it  would  rather  enjoy  the  luxurious  privilege 
of  sitting  down  to  a plentiful  board  when  other  people  are  dying  of  want. 
It  is  a natural  feeling,  we  must  confess;  but  ns  an  act  of  abstract  justice  it 
is  by  no  means  able  to  stand  the  test  of  criticism;  and  the  only  thing  which 
can  be  said  in  its  favour  is,  that  it  is  the  way  of  the  world  for  men  to  feast 
when  their  friends  fast;  and  that  to  attempt  to  establish  abstract  justice  in 
the  world  is  absurd  and  utopian.  This  may  be  true;  and  yet  it  may  not 
therefore  follow  that  we  ought  to  turn  our  backs  upon  it  in  the  manage- 
ment of  our  practical  affairs. 

We  know  very  well,  from  national  experience,  that  intercourse  developes 
the  resources  of  provinces ; and  we  know  also  that  selfish  men  are  afraid  even 
of  this  development  and  increase  of  wealth  in  any  but  their, own  localities.  It 
is  a singular  fact,  that  when  the  plan  for  extending  turnpike  roads  from  the 
metropolis  was  in  agitation,  the  county  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London  petitioned  against  it,  upon  the  plea  that  the  distant  provinces 
would  then  be  induced  to  supply  the  London  markets,  would  reduce  the 
price  of  provisions,  lower  rents,  and  ruin  the  country ! So  much  for  the 
wisdom  of  Conservative  selfishness.  The  roads  were  constructed — rents 
rose  instead  of  falling — and  the  country  gentlemen  about  London  became 
richer  than  ever;  instead  of  growing  corn,  now  they  grow  grass  for  the 
London  stables.  Many  wiseacres  would  have  prevented  the  construction 
of  railroads  if  they  had  been  able;  and  sortie,  perhaps,  woidd  make  our  old 
wooden  walls  a Chinese  wall  of  exclusion  if  they  could.  So  fond  are 
they  of  standing  still,  that  mayhaps  they  would  stop  the  motion  of  the 
earth,  or  the  planets,  or  the  tides  of  the  ocean,  if  they  had  the  power. 
Luckily  for  society,  such  stagnant  policy  is  not  all  powerful,  and  such 
examples  of  human  wisdom  are  not  followed.  A greater  power  than  that 
of  party  rules  the  world,  and  forces  upon  us  the  most  unexpected  changes, 
with  the  most  unexpected  results.  Our  fears  are  seldom  realized,  and 
our  selfish  hopes  and  expectations  are  generally  and  deservedly  disap- 
pointed. When  we  reason  and  act  from  a broad  and  generous  rectitude, 
we  must  do  well;  and  we  seldom,  if  ever,  suffer  for  so  doing.  But  when 
we  scramble  and  scratch  in  petty  party  strife  for  the  fleeting  and  ephemeral 
interests  of  an  animal  existence,  we  are  always  wrong;  even  when  we 
succeed  in  making  a fortunate  hit,  wc  are  doing  that  which  must  be  un- 
done to  put  society  to  rights. 

Good  always  results  from  evil  tha  t happens  to  the  wise.  It-  invariably 
teaches  them  a lesson  that  was  useful  to  l,earn ; and  we  have  little  doubt 
that  some  very  Important  benefit  will  result  from  the  present  potato 
plague.  If  there  be  truth  in  the  information  already  derived  from  the 
researches  of  the  Prussian  Government,  potatoes  will  henceforth  be 
raised  from  the  seed  of  the  berry,  and  not  from  the  shoot.  This  will  be  a 
great  saving,  for  then  all  the  potatoes  in ;\y  be  used  as  food,  without 
reserving  any  portion  for  the  next  crop.  The  berries  are  kept  till  January 
or  February,  then  squeezed,  and  dried,  and  the  seed  sown  like  turnip  seed. 
In  the  month  of  May  they  are  transplanted,  and  thus  they  produce  enor- 
mous crops,  which  have  entirely  escaped  the  present  infection.  According 
to  the  testimony  of  a German  cultivator,  who  has  grown  them  thus  for 
several  years,  potatoes  thus  reared  are  free  from  infection,  whilst  those 
grown  from  cuttings,  in  the  same  field,  are  all  infected  with  the  disease.  Our 
own  government  have  taken  active  measures  to  obtain  correct  information 
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upon  the  subject  from  the  experience'of  our  own  cultivators,  which  will  be 
communicated  in  due  time.  And  very  probably  the  result  will  he  a 
restoration  of  the  health  and  character  of  the  potato,  which  ha-s,  in  all 
likelihood,  been  degenerating  of  late  by  the  use  of  bad  seed;  for  many 
were  of  opinion  that  potatoes  not  fit  to  eat  were  good  enough  for  seed 
for  a new  crop.  The  immense  quantity  of  bad  potatoes  in  the  market  for 
many  years  past  frequently  surprised  us;  but  for  want  of  knowledge,  wre 
knew  not  how  to  account  for  the  imperfection.  We  sometimes  ascribed  it 
to  soil;  and  even  the  farmers  told  us  that  some  soils  were  too  good  for 
potatoes — that  they  even  grew  bad  potatoes,  whilst  bad  soils  grew  good 
ones.  In  our  innocence  and  simplicity  we  have  sometimes  propagated  this 
notion  upon  farmers’ authority;  but  we  have  long  since  learned  to  doubt 
the  knowledge  of  farmers,  even  upon  agricultural  subjects,  and  now  verily 
believe  that  they  must  all  go  to  school,  with  divines  and  politicians,  authors 
and  editors,  and  become  like  little  children,  to  begin  the  world  anew,  and 
do  something  like  justice  to  the  divine  creation  which  they  have  hitherto 
spoiled  with  their  one-sided  theories,  short-sighted  visions,  and  narrow- 
minded policy. 


THE  SABBATH. 


Fresh  glides  the  brook  and  blows  the  gale, 
Yet  yonder  halts  the  quiet  mill ; 

The  whirring  wheel,  the  rushing  sail, 

How  motionless  and  still ! 

Six  days  stern  Labour  shuts  the  poor 
From  Nature's  careless  banquet-hall ; 

The  seventh,  an  angel  opes  the  door, 

And,  smiling,  welcomes  all. 

A Father’s  tender  mercy  gave 
This  holy  respite  to  the  breast, 

To  breathe  the  gale,  to  watch  the  wave, 
And  know — the  wheel  may  rest! 


i So  rest,  O weary  heart ! But,  lo  ! 

• The  church-spire  glistening  up  to  heaven, 
I To  warn  thee  where  thy  thoughts  should  go 

The  day  thy  God  hath  given  1 

j Lone  through  the  landscape’s  solemn  rest 
; The  spire  its  moral  points  on  high, 
j O,  soul,  at  peace  within  the  breast, 

) Rise,  mingling  with  the  sky  ! 

* They  tell  thee,  in  their  dreaming  school, 
j Of  power  from  old  dominion  hurl’d, 

I When  rich  and  poor,  with  juster  rule, 
Shall  share  the  alter’d  world. 


Six  days  of  toil,  poor  child  of  Cain,  \ Abas  ! since  time  itself  began 

Thy  strength  thy  master’s  slave  must,  be  ; j That  fable  hath  but  fool’d  the  hour ; 
The  seventh,  thy  limbs  escape  the  chain — j Each  age  that  ripens  power  in  man 
A God  hath  made  thee  free!  * But  subjects  man  to  power. 


The  fields,  that  yester’  morning  knew 
Thy  footsteps  as  their  serf,  survey  ! 
On  thee,  as  them,  descends  the  dew— 
The  baptism  of  the  day. 

Fresh  glides  the  brook  and  blows  the 
But  yonder  halts  the  quiet  mill ; 
The  whirring  wheel,  the  rushing  sail, 
How  motionless  and  still!  v 


j Yet  every  day  in  seven,  at  least, 

[ One  bright  republic  shall  be  known— 
j Man’s  world  awhile  hath  surely  ceased 
j When  God  proclaims  his  own. 

i Six  days  may  rank  divide  the  poor, 
i O,  Dives,  from  thy  banquet-hall  ; 

The  seventh,  the  Father  opes  the  door, 

' And  holds  his  feast  for  all ! 


Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton. 
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“ I never  knew,”  said  Lord  Erskine,  “ a man  remarkable  for  heroic 
bravery,  whose  very  aspect  was  not  lighted  up  by  gentleness  and  humanity.” 

The  box  plant  is  a good  deal  like  a woman.  You’ve  only  got  to  trim  it 
into  a shape  at  first,  and  what  a little  trouble  makes  it  always  keep  it. — 
Jerrold. 

The  leaves  of  the  beech-tree,  collected  at  this  season,  in  dry  weather, 
form  an  admirable  article  for  filling  beds  for  the  poor.  The  smell  is 
grateful  and  wholesome;  they  do  not  harbour  vermin,  are  very  elastic,  and 
may  be  replenished  annually  without  cost. 

The  wedding-ring  is  put  upon  the  fourth  finger  of  the  woman’s  hand, 
because  in  the  original  formulary  of  marriage  it  was  placed  first  upon] the  top 
of  the  thumb,  with  the  words,  “ In  the  name  of  the  Father;”  then  on  the 
next  finger  with  the  words,  “ and  the  Son;”  and  on  the  middle  finger,  with 
“ and  of  the  Holy  Ghost;”  and  finally  on  the  fourth,  with  the  “ Amen.” 

Religion. — To  be'  furious  in  religion  is  to  be  irreligiously  religious; 
and  it  were  better  to  be  of  no  church  than  to  be  bitter  for  any. 

Burial  at  Sea. — What  sepulchre  so  sublime  as  the  mighty  ocean,  with 
its  unimagined  wonders  and  sumless  treasures,  its  ever-rolling  billows  above, 
and  its  boundless  floors  below,  tesselated  with  spars  and  shells,  crystal  and 
seaweed  I— Horace  Smith. 

Judgment. — A man  of  sound  judgment  is  not  diverted  from  the  truth  by 
the  strength  of  immediate  impression.  He  decides  with  unbiassed  impar- 
tiality, never  suffering  any  passion  to  interfere  with  the  love  of  truth.  He 
does  not  form  a hasty  opinion:  he  is  not  tenacious  in  retaining  an  opinion 
when  formed:  “he  is  never  ashamed  of  being  wiser  to-day  than  he  was  yes- 
terday :”  he  never  wanders  from  the  substance  of  the  matter  in  judgment, 
into  uscless’subtlety  and  refinement. — Basil  Montagu. 

Hint  to  Makers  of  Candles.— Take  two  pounds  of  alum  for  every 
ten  pounds  of  tallow,  dissolve  it  in  water  before  the  tallow  is  put  in,  and 
then  melt  the  tallow  in  the  alum  water;  with  the  frequent  stirring,  it  will 
clarify  and  harden  the  tallow  so  as  to  make  a most  beautiful  article  for 
either  winter  or  summer  use,  almost  equal  to  sperm. 

A Hint  to  Snuffers  to  save  tiif.ir  Noses. — The  following  simple 
method  [of  detecting  adulterated  snuff  may  be  relied  upon : — Take  a few 
pinches  of  snuff,  lay  it  on  a bit  of  paper,  and  indent  a small  hole  in  it  with 
your  finger,  then  fill  it  with  vinegar.  If  the  snuff  heave  and  boil  (or  rather 
effervesces),  you  may  be  assured  that  there  is  something  exceedingly 
hurtful  aboth  to  the  nose  and  stomach.  When  the  snuff  is  pure  the  vinegar 
sinks  quietly  through  it.  Country  dealers  should  try  this  simple  plan  with 


every  hogshead  of  snuff-  they  receive,  before  selling  it  to  their  customers, 
which  would  prevent  the  cry  of  sore  noses.  They  also  run  the  risk  of  the 
customs  seizing  it  in  their  possession,  if  found  impure. 

Skate. — There  are  twelve  distinct  species  of  this  fish,  the  whole  of 
which  may  be  eaten;  but  four  of  them — the  eagle-ray,  sting-ray,  sea- 
devil,  and  torpedo — are  considered  worthless.  Grey  skate  is  the  best,  and 
that  which  is  mostly  used  for  food;  the  female,  or  maiden  ray,  beiDg 
esteemed  the  best.  The  females  are  much  larger  than  the  males,  and 
are  more  numerously  caught.  These  are  sometimes  salted  and  dried;  but 
are  then  inferior  to  the  fresh  fish.  White  skate  is  the  sort  usually  salted 
and  dried  in  the  northern  parts  of  Scotland,  in  which  state  they  are  much 
better  than  the  grey  ones.  These  are  also  much  larger  than  the  grey 
skate.  Homelyns-ray,  'spotted- ray,  narrow-ray,  or  sand-ray— all  names 
for  the  same  species  —is  the  sort  most  usual  in  the  London  markets.  It 
does  not  grow  so  large  as  the  others,  and  the  spots  on  the  back  are  of  a 
darker  colour  than  the  ground.  The  thornback  skate,  of  which  great 
quantities  are  caught  on  the  Cornish  coast,  are  not  unlike  the  last  in  their 
general  shape;  but  they  have  strong  and  crooked  thorns  on  their  backs, 
whenco  they  derive  their  name.  These  four  are  the  sorts  mostly  used  as 
food;  and  when  prepared  for  table,  they  all  pass  under  the  name  of  skate. 
The  only  portion  of  these  fish  usually  eaten  is  the  wings,  although  the 
pickings  about  the  jaws  are  considered  choice  morsels.  The  fish  is  skinned 
on  both  sides,  and  the  wings  occasionally  cut  into  strips,  whilst  fresh,  and 
put  into  salt  and  water,  or  pump- water,  when  it  is  called  crimped  skate. 
Contrary  to  most  other  fish,  it  is  considered  to  be  in  perfection  after  being 
kept  two  or  three  days,  there  being  a rankness  with  it  when  dressed  too 
fresh.  Laying  the  fish,  when  skinned,  for  a few  hours  in  salt  and  water 
is  the  best  mode  of  extracting  the  bad  flavour.  Small  skate  are  equally 
good  all  the  year;  but  large  skate  aro  considered  best  during  autumn  and 
winter.  They  are  excellent  eating,  whether  boiled,  fried,  or  stewed. 
Boiled  crimped  skate  and  burnt  butter  is  a dish  served  at  the  tables  of 
nobles.  It  is  prepared  thus: — Put  the  pieces  into  cold  pump-water,  with 
vinegar,  salt,  and  onion  sliced.  Set  them  on  to  boil.  When  the  water  has 
boiled  up  once  or  twice,  they  are  done.  Fry  three  ounces  of  butter  till  it 
becomes  very  brown;  at  the  same  time  boil  a small  glass  of  vinegar,  with 
a little  pepper  and  salt  to  season  it,  and  mix  the  two  together.  Take  up 
the  fish  immediately  it  is  done.  Dish  it  on  a napkin.  Garnish  with  fried 
parsley,  and  serve  with  the  burnt  butter,  in  a sauce-boat;  or  servo  it  in  a 
dish,  with  the  burnt  butter  poured  over. 


MRS.  CAUDLE’S  CURTAIN  LECTURES— ('From  Punch.) 

LECTURE  THE  LAST. 

MRS.  CAUDLE  HAS  TAKEN  COLD;  THE  TRAGEDY  OF  THIN  SHOES. 

“I’m  not  going  to  contradict  you,  Caudle;  you  may  say  what  you  like 
— but  I think  I ought  to  know  my  own  feelings  better  than  you.  I don’t 
wish  to  upbraid  you  neither;  I’m  too  ill  for  that:  but  it’s  not  getting  wet 
in  thin  shoes, — oh,  no  I it’s  my  mind,  Caudle,  my  mind,  that’s  killing  me. 
Oh,  3’(>s!  gruel,  indeed — you  think  gruel  will  cure  a woman  of  anything; 
and  you  know,  too,  how  I hate  it.  Gruel  can’t  roach  what  I suffer;  but, 
of  course,  nobody  is  ever  ill  but  yourself.  Well,  I — I didn’t  mean  to  say 
that ; but  when  you  talk  in  that  way  about  thin  shoes,  a woman  says,  of 
course,  what  she  doesn’t  mean;  she  can’t  help  it.  You’ve  always  gone  on 
about  my  shoes;  when  I think  I’m  the  fittest  judge  of  what  becomes  me 
best.  I dare  say,' — ’twould  be  all  the  same  to  you  if  I put  on  ploughman’s 
boots;  but  I’m  not  going  to  make  a figure  of  my  feet,  I can  tell  you.  I’ve 
never  got  cold  with  the  shoes  I’ve  worn  yet,  and  ’tisn’t  likely  I should 
begin  now. 

“No,  Caudle;  I wouldn’t  wish  to  say  anything  to  accuse  you:  no, 
goodness  knows,  I wouldn’t  make  you  uncomfortable  for  the  world, — but 
the  cold  I’ve  got,  I got  ten  years  ago.  I’ve  never  said  anything  about  it 
— but  it  has  never  left  me.  Yes;  ten  years  ago  the  day  before  yesterday. 
How  can  I recollect  it?  Oh,  very  well,  women  remember  tilings  you 
never  think  of : poor  souls ! they’ve  good  cause  to  do  so.  Ten  years  ago, 
I wa3  sitting  up  for  you, — there  now,  I’m  not  going  to  say  anything  to  vex 
you,  only  do  let  me  speak:  ten  years  ago,  I was  waiting  for  you,  and  I 
fell  asleep,  and  the  fire  went  out,  and  when  I woke  I (bund  I was  sitting 
right  in  the  draft  of  the  keyhole.  That  was  my  death,  Caudle,  though 
don’t  let  that  make  you  uneasy,  love ; for  I don’t  think  you  meant  to  do  it. 

“ Ha!  it’s  all  very  well  for  you  to  call  it  nonsense;  and  to  lay  your  ill- 
conduct  upon  my  shoes.  That’s  like  a man,  exactly ! There  never  was 
a man  yet  that  killed  his  wife,  who  couldn’t  give  a good  reason  for  it.  No. 
I don’t  mean  to  say  that  you’ve  killed  me:  quite  tbe  reverse:  still,  there’s 
never  been  a day  that  I havn’t  felt  that  key-hole.  What?  Why  won’t  I 
have  a doctor?  What’s  the  use  of  a doctor?  Why  should  I put  you  to 
expense?  Besides,  I dare  say  you’ll  do  very  well  without  me,  Caudle: 
yes,  after  a very  little  time,  you  won’t  miss  me  much— no  man  ever  does. 

“ Peggy  tells  me,  Miss  Prettyman  called  to-day.  What  of  it?  Nothing, 
of  course.  Yes;  I know  she  heard  I was  ill,  and  that’s  why  she  came. 
A little  indecent,  I think,  Mr.  Caudle;  she  might  wait;  I shan’t  be  in  her 
way  long;  she  may  soon  have  the  key  of  the  caddy,  now. 

“ Ha!  Mr.  Caudle,  what’s  the  use  of  your  calling  me  your  dearest  soul 
now?  Well,  I do  believe  you.  I dare  say  you  do  mean  it;  that  is,  I hope 
you  do.  Nevertheless,  you  can’t  expect  I can  lie  quiet  in  this  bed,  and 
think  of  that  young  woman — not,  indeed,  that  she’s  near  so  young  as  she 
gives  herself  out.  I bear  no  malice  towards  her,  Caudle — not  the  least. 


AND  AMUSEMENT  FOR  THE  MILLION 


Still,  I don’t  think  I could  lie  at  peace  in  my  grave  if — well,  I won’t  say 
anything-  more  about  her;  but  you  know  what  I mean. 

“ I think  dear  mother  would  keep  house  beautifully  for  you,  when  I’m 
gone.  Well,  love,  I won’t  talk  in  that  way  if  you  desire  it.  Still,  I know 
I’ve  a dreadful  cold;  though  I won’t  allow  it  for  a minute  to  be  the  shoes — • 
certainly  not.  I never  would  wear  ’em  thick,  and  you  know  it,  and  they 
never  gave  me  cold  yet.  No,  dearest  Caudle,  it’s  ten  years  ago  that  did  it;' 
not  that  I’ll  say  a syllable  of  the  matter  to  hurt  you.  I’d  die  first. 

“Mother,  you  see,  knows  all  your  little  ways;  and  you  wouldn’t  get 
another  wife  to  study  you  and  pet  you  up  as  I have  done — a second  wife 
never  does;  it  isn’t  likely  she  should.  And  after  all,  we’ve  been  very 
happy.  It  hasn’t  been  my  fault,  if  we’ve  ever  had  a word  or  two,  for  you 
couldn’t  help  now  and  then  being  aggravating;  nobody  can  help  their 
tempers  always — especially  men.  Still,  we’ve  been  very  happy,  haven’t  we, 
Caudle? 

“ Good  night.  Yes — this  cold  does  tear  me  to  pieces;  but  for  all  that,  it 
isn’t  the  shoes.  God  bless  you,  Caudle;  no,  it  is  not  the  shoes.  I won’t 
say  it’s  the  key-hole;  but  again  I say,  it’s  not  the  shoes.  God  bless  you 
once  more — but  never  say  it’s  the  shoes.” 

It  can  hardly,  we  think,  bo  imagined  that  Mrs.  Caudle,  during  her  fatal 
illness,  never  mixed  admonishment  with  soothing  as  before:  but  such 
fragmentary  Lectures  were,  doubtless,  considered  by  her  disconsolate 
widower  as  having  too  touching,  too  solemn  an  import  to  be  vulgarized  by 
type.  They  were,  however,  printed  on  the  heart  of  Caudle;  for  he  never 
ceased  to  speak  of  the  late  partner  of  his  bed  but  as  either  “his  sainted 
creature,”  or  “ that  angel  now  in  heaven.” 

Postscript. — Our  duty  of  editorship  is  closed.  We  hope  we  have  honestly 
fulfilled  the  task  of  selection  from  a large  mass  of  papers.  We  could  have 
presented  to  the  female  world  a Lecture  for  Every  Night  in  the  Year. 
Yes,— three  hundred  and  sixty-five  separate  Lectures!  We  trust,  however, 
that  we  have  done  enough.  And  if  we  have  armed  weak  woman  with  even 
one  argument  in  her  unequal  contest  with  that  imperious  creature,  man — 
if  we  have  awarded  to  a sex,  as  Mrs.  Caudle  herself  was  wont  to  declare, 
“ put  upon  from  the  beginning,”  the  slightest  means  of  defence  — if  we  have 
supplied  a solitary  text  to  meet  any  one  of  the  manifold  wrongs  with  which 
woman,  in  her  household  life,  is  continually  oppressed  by  her  tyrannic  task- 
master, man,— we  feel  that  we  have  only  paid  back  one  grain,  hardly  one, 
of  that  mountain  of  more  than  gold  it  is  our  felicity  to  owe  her. 

During  the  progress  of  these  Lectures,  it  has  very  often  pained  us,  and 
that  excessively,  to  hear  from  unthinking,  inexperienced  men — bachelors  of 
course — that  every  woman,  no  matter  how  divinely  composed,  has  in  her 
iclior-flowing  veins,  one  drop — “no  bigger  than  a wren’s  eye” — of  Caudle; 
that  Eve  herself  may  now  and  then  have  been  guilty  of  a lecture,  murmur- 
ing it  balmily  amongst  the  ro3e-leaves. 

It  may  be  so;  still,  be  it  our  pride  never  to  believe  it.  NEVER! 

***  There  are  other  Caudle  Papeks  extant.  Some  of  these  may , possibly, 
be  presented  to  the  universe  in  our  next  volume.  From  these  documents 
the  world  will  then  learn,  in  the  words  of  his  wronged  wife,  “ what  an 
aggravating  man  Caudle  really  was!"  Yes  ; the  world  will,  at  last, 
know  him,  “ as  well  as  she  did!” 


TO  MY  BOY  TOM, 

ON  GIVING  HIM  HIS  FIRST  SPELLING-BOOK. 


The  big  round  O find  upright  T 
Will  lead  to  mathematics. 

Your  little  boolt  is  just  like  life 
In  its  progressive  stages — • 

You’ll  find  the  spelling  harder  grow 
As  you  turn  o’er  the  pages. 

Two  letters — three — and  then  come  four  ; 
Then  syllables  united  ; 

Till  six  or  seven  in  columns  stand. 

To  render  you  affrighted. 

But  having  conn’d  your  lesson  o’er, 

With  true  pronunciation, 

The  task’s  perform’d,  and  you  will  gain 
A parent’s  approbation. 

Just  so  in  life  our  troubles  rise, 

Getting  from  rough  to  rougher  ; 

For  man  is  like  the  grammar  verbs  — 

To  be,  or  do,  or  suffer. 

The  Oi,d  Sailor. 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL. 

The  Bishop  of  Derry  has  invented  an  atmospheric  machine  to  supersede 
the  churn.  lie  forces  air  through  the  milk,  and  converts  it  into  butter. 

Mr.  Faraday,  professor  of  chemistry,  has  announced  to  the  members  of 
the  Royal  Institution,  that  ho  has  succeeded  in  obtaining,  experimentally, 
“the  direct  relation  of  electricity  and  magnetism  to  light.” 

IfouL  Air  in  Wells. — The  French  Journal  of  Useful  Knowledge  states, 
that  if  foul  air  be  suspected  to  exist  in  wells,  the  evil  consequences  are 
wholly  obviated  by  pouring  a quantity  of  boiling  water  down  before  the 
workmen  descend. 

Waste  op  Manure. — It  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  the  soil  of  Great 
Britain  is  not  half  cultivated,  chiefly  from  the  want  of  mauui’e  and  drain- 
age— *he  hitter  seems  coming  into  very  general  practice;  and  the  system  of 


stall-feeling  may,  in  some  measure,  compensate  for  the  diminished  quantity 
of  stable-dung,  caused  by  the  introduction  of  rail-roads.  There  is  still, 
however,  a paucity  of  food  for  the  growth  of  vegetation,  and  it  is  extraor- 
dinai’y  that  no  exertions  have  been  made  to  save  the  invaluable  refuse  of 
large  towns,  &c.  &c.,  calculated  to  be  worth  many  millions  of  pounds  per 
annum.  The  value  of  manure,  now  allowod  to  waste,  exceeds  the  amount 
of  the  poor’s  rates ! — Border  Watch. 

Fire-Proof  Timber. — The  Liverpool  papers  state,  that  Mr.  James  B. 
Reay,  of  Dublin,  the  inventor  of  a preparation  for  rendering  timber,  to  a 
great  extent,  fire-proof,  has  made  the  experiment  at  the  Commercial  Hal), 
Gloucester-street,  in  the  presence  of  the  mayor,  M.  D.  Hodgson,  Mr.  II. 
Booth,  Messrs.  Milner  and  Son,  and  other  gontlemen,  with  the  view  of 
demonstrating  the  efficacy  of  his  plan.  Two  piles  of  timber,  the  one  con- 
sisting of  pitch  pine,  which  had  undergone  the  process  of  preparation,  and 
the  other,  consisting  of  memel,  which  was  unprepared,  were  elevated  in 
the  form  of  the  rafters  of  a house.  Shavings  were  placed  underneath, 
and  fire  was  communicated.  In  a few  moments  the  memel  was  in  llames, 
and  very  speedily  it  was  consumed.  The  pitch  pine,  which  was  three 
several  times  exposed  to  the  action  of  800  degrees  of  heat,  stood  the  test 
admirably.  Some  of  the  timbers  were  more  or  less  charred,  but  very  little 
injury  was  effected:  and  a remarkable  part  of  the  experiment  was,  that  the 
prepared  timber  upon  which  the  lighted  shavings  were  placed,  was  very 
slightly  damaged  by  the  fire. 

Preventing  Incrustation  in  Steam  Boilers. — Mr.  Wattau,  of Fins- 
bury-square,  London,  has  obtained  a patent  for  a mode  of  preventing 
incrustration  in  steam-boilers,  by  introducing  a mixture  composed  of  vari- 
ous chemical  substances,  according  to  the  size  of  the  boiler,  and  the  nature 
or  composition  of  the  water  employed  for  feeding  it.  The  manner  of 
using  the  invention  is  as  follows: — 

For  a boiler  of  from  10-liorse  power,  supplied  with  water  containing 
sulphate  of  lime,  the  following  mixture  is  used:  4lbs.  of  catechu,  2lbs.  of 
dextrine,  4lbs.  of  crystal  of  soda,  lllbs.  of  American  potash,  lllbs.  of  beet 
root  sugar,  lllbs.  of  alum,  and  lllbs.  of  gum  arabic. 

For  a boiler  of  the  same  size,  supplied  with  water  containing  chloride  of 
lime,  the  following  mixture  should  be  used,  41bs.  of  turmeric,  2lbs.  of  dex- 
trine, 4lbs.  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  lllbs.  of  American  potash,  lllbs.  of 
molasses,  and  lllbs.  of  alum. 

For  a boiler  of  the  same  power,  supplied  with  ferruginous  water,  the 
following  mixture  should  be  used:  4lbs.  of  gambia,  4lbs.  of  salts  of  soda, 
21bs  of  dextrine,  lllbs.  of  Russian  potash,  lllbs.  of  sugar,  lllbs.  of  alum, 
and  lllbs.  of  gum  arabic. 

For  a boiler  of  the  same  power,  supplied  with  soa-water,  the  following 
mixture  should  be  used:  4lbs.  of  catechu,  4lbs.  of  sulphate  of  soda,  41bs.  of 
dextrine,  lllbs.  of  alum,  lllbs.  of  gum  arabic. 

These  substances  must  be  mixed  in  about  two  quarts  of  water,  and  the 
boiler  supplied  with  the  mixture  once  a fortnight  for  hard  and  extensive 
incrustation,  and  once  in  six  weeks  for  slight  incrustation. 

r—  -TO...  _ _ IP.  J«H-  T 

VARIETIES. 


The  birthplace  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  College-wynd,  Edinburgh,  is  now 
a public-house. 

A new  park  of  about  350  acres  in  extent  is  about  to  be  formed  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Thames,  between  Nine  Elms  and  Battersea. 

The  quantity  of  herrings  brought  into  Yarmouth,  on  Tuesday  week,  is 
said  to  exceed  what  has  ovor  been  landed  there  in  one  day,  either  known 
or  recorded.  The  quantity  amounted  to  500  lasts;  and,  taking  each  at 
18,200,  gives  the  extraordinary  number  of  6,600,000  herrings. 

Mr.  Solomons,  a Hebrew  citizen,  elected  high- sheriff,  but  rejected  by  the 
Corporation  as  alderman,  on  account  of  his  religious  tenots,  has  presented 
to  the  city  of  London  School  an  exhibition  of  <£50  per  annum,  open  to 
members  of  every  religious  persuasion. 

Freedom  of  industry  in  corporate  towns  was  established  all  over  Eng- 
land by  the  Municipal  Reform  Bill,  except  in  London.  The  metropolis 
makes  £ 50,000  a-year  by  restrictions  on  trado,  and  loses  we  know  not  how 
many  thousands  by  the  folly.  James  Watt,  when  a young  man,  was 
driven  out  of  the  city  by  municipal  monopolies;  but  although  the  prudent 
are  banished,  paupers  remain ! 

Population  of  New  York. — The  census  of  this  city,  just  taken,  places 
the  number  of  the  inhabtiants  at  S6G,000. 

The  “ Camel”  and  the  “ Needle’s  Eye.” — Lord  Nugent,  in  his  recent 
and  very  interesting  publication,  “ Lands,  Classical  and  Sacred,”  has  given 
an  application  of  the  words  which  at  once  proves  the  fitness  ot  the  ex- 
pression for  the  object  our  Saviour  had  in  view.  Lord  Nugent  describes 
himself  as  about  to  walk  out  of  Hebron  through  the  large  gate,  when  his 
companions,  seeing  a train  of  camels  approaching,  desired  him  to  go 
through  “the  eye  of  the  needle:”  in  other  words,  the  small  side-gate.  This 
his  lordship  conceives  to  be  a common  expression,  and  explanatory  of  our 
Saviour’s  words  ; for,  he  adds,  “ the  sumptcr  camel  cannot  pass  through, 
unless  with  great  difficulty,  and  stripped  of  his  load,  his  trappings,  ntid  his 
merchandise.” — Church  and  State  Gazette. 

William  the  Fourth  s Halfpence. — A simple  man  called  on  a dealer 
in  curiosities  last  week  with  a much-rubbed  halfpenny  of  William  IV., 
which  he  offered  to  (jell  for  a shilling.  On  being  asked  why  he  set  such  a 


roor  Tom  : tney  re  neatnen  ureeic  to  you, 
Those  curiously-form’d  letters  ; 

But  you  must  learn  them  all,  my  boy, 

And  break  the  dunce’s  fetters. 

Ay,  there  they  stand,  from  A to  Z, 

Like  prophets  sent  on  mission 

To  point  the  way  in  wisdom’s  path 
With  accurate  precision. 

Or,  rather,  they  are  like  “old  nurse,” 
Aiding  the  first  gradation — 

The  Alpha-Bet  and  leading-strings 
To  better  education. 

And  having  totter’d  step  by  step, 

Till  stronger  grown  in  knowledge, 

Why,  then,  my  boy,  you’ll  run  alone 
Through  this  your  infants’  college. 

Ay,  puzzle  on — that’s  A,  this  B — 

Ne’er  mind  a few  erratics  — 
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value  on  a worn  -out.  halfpenny,  he  gravely  repeated  a popular  error  which 
has  gained  much  credence,  saying,  that  when  the  King  paid  his  first  visit 
to  the  mint,  he,  sailor  like,  make  all  the  workmen  tipsy,  and  that  they  by 
mistake  had  poured  a crucible  of  molten  gold  amongst  the  copper  prepar- 
ing for  the  new  coinage,  so  that  there  was  nine  pennyworth  of  gold  in 
each  halfpenny.  The  dealer  told  him  that  such  a blunder  could  not  have 
escaped  detection  ; and  explained  to  him  the  fact,  that  the  reign  of  Wil- 
liam being  a short  one,  and  but  little  coin  struck,  the  copper  pieces  of  that 
reign  are  not  so  plentiful  as  those  of  the  Georges  and  Victoria. 

A Ghost  Story. — Two  young  men,  Count  de  Brechtenstein  and  Baron 
de  Lieftern,  had  lived  at  Pesth,  of  late  years,  on  terms  of  intimacy.  The  ■ 
count,  a courageous  youth,  laid  a wager  that  the  baron  could  not  terrify 
him,  whatever  stratagem  he  might  devise  to  test  his  bravery.  About  a 
month  afterwards,  the  baron  hid  himself  at  night  under  the  bed  of  his 
friend,  first  taking  the  precaution  to  draw  the  bullets  from  a brace  of  pis- 
tols which  always  hung  within  reach.  In  the  dead  of  night,  the  baron 
came  forth,  wearing  a white  sheet,  and  a mask  like  a skull.  Then,  illumi- 
nating the  room,  he  awoke  the  sleeper.  The  count  exclaimed,  “ Be  off ! 
and  leave  me.”  The  spectre  stood  unmoved.  The  count  snatched  a pistol, 
and  fired.  The  spectre  assumed  an  attitude  of  contempt,  and  rolled  back 
one  of  the  bullets  on  the  bed.  This  was  too  much  for  the  count:  he  fell 
backward,  and  expired.  The  baron  is  in  custody,  and  will  shortly  be  tried. 

Hermits  in  Spain. — “Fine  places  would  some  of  these  dingles  prove 
for  hermitages,”  said  I to  Martin  of  Rivadeo.  “ Holy  men  might  lead  a 
happy  life  there  on  roots  and  water,  and  pass  many  years  absorbed  in 
heavenly  contemplation,  without  ever  being  disturbed  by  the  noise  and 
turmoil  of  the  world.”  “ True,  your  worship,”  replied  Martin ; “ and, 
perhaps,  on  that  very  account,  there  are  no  hermits  here.  Our  hermits 
had  little  inclination  for  roots  and  water,  and  had  no  kind  of  objection  to 
be  occasionally  disturbed  in  their  meditations.  Vaya!  I never  yet  saw  a 
hermitage  that  was  not  hard  by  some  rich  town  or  village,  or  was  not  a 
regular  resort  for  all  the  idle  people  in  the  neighbourhood.  Hermits  are 
not  fond  of  living  in  dingles,  amongst  wolves  and  foxes ; for  how,  in  that 
case,  would  they  dispose  of  their  poultry?  A hermit  of  my  acquaintance 
left,  when  he  died,  a fortune  of  seven  hundred  dollars  to  his  niece,  the 
greatest  part  of  which  he  scraped  up  in  fattening  'turkeys. — Bokkow’s 
Bible  in  Spain. 

Ancient  Price  of  Agricultural  Labour. — In  the  year"  1352,  the 
25th  of  Edward  III.,  wages  paid  to  hay-makers  were  but  Id.  per  day;  a 
mower  of  meadows  3d.  a day,  or  5d.  an  acre;  reapers  of  corn,  in  the  first 
week  in  August,  2d.,  in  the  second  4d.  per  day,  and  so  on  until  the  end  of 
the  month— without  meat,  drink,  or  other  allowance,  finding  their  own 
tools.  For  thrashing  a quarter  of  wheat  or  rye  2 Jd ; a quarter  of  beans,  peas, 
barley,  or  oats,  2|d.  By  the  13th  of  Richard  II.,  in  the  year  1389,  the 
wages  of  a bailiff  of  husbandry  was  13s.  4d.  a year,  and  his  clothes  once 
during  that  time;  a carter,  10s.;  shepherd,  10s.;  ox-herd,  6s.  8d. ; cow- 
herd, €>s.  8d. ; swine-herd,  6s. ; a woman-labourer,  6s. ; a day-labourer,  6s. ; 
a driver  of  ploughs,  7s.  From  this  time  up  to  23rd  of  Henry  IV.,  the 
price  of  labour  was  fixed  by  the  justices  by  proclamation.  In  1444  (23rd 
Henry  IV).,  the  wages  of  a bailiff  of  husbandry  were  23s.  4d.  per  annum, 
and  clothing  of  the  price  of  5s.,  with  meat  and  drink;  chief  hind,  carter 
or  shepherd,  20s.,  and  clothing  4s.;  woman-servant,  10s.,  clothing  4s.  In 
time  of  harvest,  a mower  4d.  a day — without  meat  and  drink,  6d. ; a woman 
labourer,  and  other  labourers,  2d.  a day— without  meat  and  drink,  4)d.  a 
day.  By  the  11th  Henry  VII.  (1486),  there  was  alike  rate  of  wages,  only 
with  a little  advance. 


THEATRICALS— THE  LEGITIMATE  DRAMA,  &c. 


Although  nobody  is  usually  in  town  at  this  season  of  the  year,  there  is 
a pretty  full  muster  at  all  the  theatres.  St.  James’s,  of  course,  is  the 
most  fashionable  until  the  opening  of  Her  Majesty’s.  St.  James’s  is  the 
French  playhouse,  where  hitherto  we  have  had  nothing  save  French  high 
and  low  comedy;  but  we  have  the  promise  of  the  first  tragic  actress  of  the 
day  before  the  present  season  closes.  The  legitimate  English  drama  seems 
to  be  driven  to  the  suburbs.  It  has  been  long  flourishing  at  Sadler’s  Wells 
— several  miles  from  our  quarter — but  lately  it  has  pushed  its  way  centre- 
ward,  and  got  as  far  as  Oxford-street,  at  the  Princess’s,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  great  tragedian.  Macready  is  called  the  great,  because  there  is  not 
a greater.  He  is  a positive,  that  wants  a comparative  or  a superlative — a 
good  without  a better  or  a best.  Even  this  is  some  praise  to  a man  in 
these  days  of  competition;  and  it  surprises  us  not  a little  that  nature  does 
not  (sure  she  is  able  to)  bring  forth  a moon  large  enough  to  eclipse  such 
a tragic  sun.  Perhaps  the  moon  has  already  appeared  in  the  French 
theatre.  Those  lunas  of  “ espree,”  as  the  French  call  spirit — Plessy  and 
Dejazet,  Forgeot  and  Bachelet,  have  perhaps  succeeded  in  hiding  all  but 
a digit  or  two  of  the  great  representative  of  old  Jews,  mad  kings,  and 
blackamooor  generals.  “But  where’s  the  sun  that  will  put  me  out?” may 
Macready  demand  with  theatrical  pomp  and  frown,  stamp  and  strut.  And 
we  must  confess  that  the  question  is  not  a little  staggering.  There  is  not 
as  yet  another  sun  that  can  put  him  out.  Surely  it  must  be  a very  difficult 
thing  indeed  to  act  a part  on  the  stage!  It  is  less  difficult  in  common  life. 
We  know  many  admirable  actors  and  actresses  who  never  appear  in  public 
— who  play  characters  all  their  lives  with  wonderful  skill  and  splendid 
touches  of  nature;  but  on  the  stage  we  see  everything  reversed,  and  Nature 
only  appears  occasionally}  for  Art  rules  so  very  despotically  ,as  to  make 


her  sister  a rather  subordinate  personage.  Napoleon  took  lessons  of 
Talma  in  regal  dignity  and  manner.  We  wonder  what  living  sovereign 
would  take  lessons  from  Macready.  He  frowns  too  heavily;  perhaps  it  is 
his  natural  front,  or  heavy  eyebrows,  that  causes  this;  but  he  seldom,  if 
ever,  shows  the  affable  and  dignified — his  dignity  is  always  severe  and 
forbidding.  We  think  this  a very  general  fault  in  tragic  performers.  They 
seem  to  come  in  with  an  inward  resolve  to  be  dignified,  and  they  put  on 
hauteur  as  if  it  were  an  indispensable  ingredient;  and  they  seem  to  fear 
the  error  of  giving  too  little  rather  than  that  of  giving  too  much.  It  is, 
however,  generally  a sign  of  weakness  when  dignity  habitually  frowns,  for 
the  affable  dignity  is  the  highest  in  rank.  The  theatrical  walk  or  tread  is 
most  absurd.  It  seems  to  be  established,  however,  as  a sort  of  manner,  or 
fashion,  like  the  cothurnus,  or  high-heeled  clog  of  the  ancients.  This  clog, 
with  the  mask,  was  tolerated  when  in  fashion — perhaps  it  was  considered 
dignified;  hut  to  us  it  would  be  most  revolting  or  ridiculous.  May  not 
posterity  be  equally  offended  with  our  present  mannerism,  transmitted  by 
traditionary  imitation  from  our  ancestors,  and  installed  in  office  like  a 
watch-dog,  that  beggars  are  afraid  to  quarrel  with,  and  even  gentlemen 
and  ladies  think  it  prudent  to  flatter?  It  always  strikes  us,  in  seeing  a 
legitimate  drama  performed,  that  Art  is  too  apparent,  and  Nature  not 
sufficiently  respected.  But  though  much  stupid  blustering  and  flourishing 
are  frequently  applauded,  yet  a pure  and  genuine  feeling  always  comes 
home  to  the  heart,  and  commands  universal  admiration.  Perhaps  there 
is  not  a single  individual  who  sees  the  affecting  scene  of  King  Lear’s 
recognition  of  his  daughter  Cordelia,  as  represented  by  Macready  and  Mrs. 
Stirling,  who  is  not  deeply  moved  at  the  revelation  of  strong  natural 
feelings  admirably  and  artistically  expressed.  But  you  wait  a long- 
while  indeed,  and  hear  much  artificial  spouting  and  mouthing,  and  see 
much  artificial  treading  and  gesticulating,  and  sawingjthe  air — in  Macready, 
and  all  of  them — before  you  come  to  a tit- bit  like  this;  which,  however, 
like  the  nose  of  Brougham  or  the  Noble  Duke,  in  drawing,  is  comparatively 
easy  in  execution.  It  may  be,  that  actors  are  led  astray  by  popular 
applause  to  swagger  more  than  they  ought  to  do.  But  in  this,  perhaps, 
they  themselves  misunderstand  the  public;  and  as  young  artists  are  all 
prone  to  make  the  nose  too  large  in  drawing,  so  actors  all  have  a tendency 
to  exaggerate  prominent  features,  and  substitute  the  qualities  of  the  bully 
for  those  of  the  hero.  The  public,  however,  are  as  much  to  blame  as  the 
actors  for  bad  acting.  Their  re-action  on  performers  has  perhaps  not  less 
than  the  original  influence  of  performers  upon  them.  And  it  is  no  easy 
matter  to  distinguish  the  good  taste  of  the  public  from  the  bad,  and  to  shut 
one’s  ears  to  injudicious  applause.  The  task  of  an  actor  is  a peculiarly 
hard  one;  he  bears  not  only  his  own  faults,  but  the  very  faults  of  his 
judges. 

The  crowded  houses  at  the  Princess’s  are  at  least  an  evidence  that 
Shakspeare  has  not  lost  all  his  friends.  He  cannot  calculate,  however, 
upon  the  patronage  of  the  nobility  and  gentry.  He  belongs  to  the  middle 
ranks,  who  give  him  a turn  occasionally,  but  still  reserve  the  largest 
amount  of  their  favour  for  buffoonery  and  burlesque.  Webster  feeds  the 
passion  for  fun  at  the  Hay  market  and  Adelphi— a legitimate  occasionally 
being  prescribed  at  the  former,  like  a bitter  at  times  to  restore  the  tone  of 
the  stomach.  The  illegitimate  is  the  food,  the  legitimate  is  the  medicine. 
Old  Farren  and  Buckstone  mock  humanity  at  the  Haymarket,  Wright  at 
the  Adelphi,  which,  under  the  management  of  Madame  Celeste,  is  now  a 
more  respectable  place  than  it  used  to  be.  Ladies  are  good  at  sweeping 
out  ladies  that  ladies  do  not  like.  But  the  poet  Bunn,  at  Drury-lane, 
with  Harley,  the  fool,  seem  to  be  fonder  of  ladies  than  Ladies  approve  of; 
and  though  tolerably  supported  in  their  attempts  to  entertain  the  public 
with  English  opera,  in  which  Art  displays  considerable  skill  and  taste, 
yet  they  have  so  far  yielded  to  temptation  as  to  wink  at  bad  manners 
Mrs.  Keeley  thrives,  and  Astley’s  has  sometimes  bumpers.  Considering 
all  things — the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  and  the  manias  to  which  the  money- 
holders  are  subject — the  inhabitants  of  the  stage  have  but  little  to  complain 
of.  There  is  a large  amount  of  employment  for  the  funny  ones.  The 
grave  are  not  altogether  idle.  But  the  unintelligible  and  the  mysterious 
take  the  lead  in  the  fashionable  world;  for  sure  we  are  that  not  one  half 
St.  James’s  audience  understand  the  wit  and  point  of  the  colloquial  French, 
and  a much  smaller  number  understand  Italian  at  the  Opera,  or  can  guess 
at  the  meaning  of  the  piece.  But  they  see  Grisi  and  Lablache,  and  the 
other  fat  and  lean  children  of  song,  and  they  see  the  beau  monde  and  learn 
to  talk  about  nobles  and  gentles,  whom  they  stare  at  without  blushing 
through  their  opera  glasses,  as  they  would  stare  at  a man-bat  in  the  moon 
through  Lord  liosse’s  telescope. 

We  shall  continue  our  dramatic  criticisms  or  observations  in  future 
numbers ; and,  with  as  little  offence  to  individual  feeling  as  possible,  shall 
throw  out  such  hints  as  appear  to  us  necessary,  either  for  correcting  the 
errors  of  the  stage,  or  of  those  who  patronise  it.  It  contains  the  germ  of 
a noble  institution — which  was  once,  in  Greece,  the  great  school  of  morals 
— and  may  yet  again  be  subservient,  under  wise  management,  to  the  best 
of  purposes.  But  at  present  it  chiefly  lives  upon  whims  and  caprices, 
vices  and  follies,  which  it  both  satirizes  and  encourages.  Like  the  earth 
which  supports  it,  it  has  its  dark  side  and  its  light;  and  the  one  is  ever 
running  after  the  other,  trying  to  put  it  out.  It  is  the  school  of  the  pas- 
sions; and  the  strongest,  which  are  not  the  best,  make  the  most  promi- 
nent figure  on  its  arena.  It  is  the  house  of  mirth,  not  always  accompanied 
with  discretion;  or  the  house  of  sympathy — tragic  sympathy — too  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  most  unnatural  crimes.  It  is  a school  where 
the  wise  in  heart  may  learn  wisdom,  but  where  the  foolish  may  increase 
their  folly,  and  corrupt  their  manners. 
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THE  RIDDLER’S  SOLUTIONS  OF  No.  130. 

Puzzle. — 8888  the  upper  or  lower  half  of  which  is  nothing. — G.  E.  F. — Me  Nicol. — 
Point. — Long. — J.  AY.  J. — Nagoh. — Hobbs. — T.  Hobbs. — It.  G.  AY. — Chattel-ton. — Styk. 
— Fsecialis.— Glasgow. — R.  de  B. — Irenseus.— Ivanhoe. — Whinney. — Griffiths.— AV-l-n. 
— Yankee. — Coraus.— Brookes. — Coke.— Stalham. — Persona. — Rifleman. — Hammelech. 
— Hemingway. — Jarj — Neal. — Parsons. — Corlce. — P.  G.  G. — Padfield. — Hill.— Moore. — 
Pickford. — Thaddeus. — Fiorendo. — Melville. — Champion. — Caroline. — AVainwright.— 
Jane. — Milo. — Walter. — Rainger. 

Enigma. — A Portrait. — R.  de  B.— Mathnrin.— Padfield. 

Chabades.—  1.  Ad-rice. — Wickenden. — Tedeseo. — W.  R.  B. — Brecknell.— Newton. — 
Long. — J.  W.  J. — Hough. — Me  Eachin. — Watson. — Hobbs.— T.  Hobbs. — Jenkins. — Jar. 
— R.  G.  W. — Fsecialis. — Styk. — Brighton. — Ivanlioe. — Whinney. — Griffiths. — W-l-n. — 
Yankee. — Cornus. — F.  de  S.— Coke. — Watson.—  A.  W. — Function. — AVard.  —Rifleman.— 
Toby. — R.  W.  P.— Mathnrin. — Neal.— Parsons. — Thomas. — C-p-n. — P.  G.  G. — Hill. — 
Moore. — Pickford. — Fiorendo. — Thaddeus. — AVetherell.— Martueci. — Davison. — Walter. 

2.  Baltimore. — G.  E.  F. — AYickenden. — Tedeseo. — Me  Nicol.' — Brecknell. — Point. — 
Newton. — Long. — J.  AY.  J. — Me  Eachin. — Hough. — Watson. — Rambler. — Rawlins. — Jar. 
Mount. — Hobbs. — T.  Hobbs. — Jenkins. — Gulliford,- — R.  G.  W. — Fcecialis.—  Glasgow.— 
Steel. — R.  de  B. — Eland. — Iremeus. — Roseberry. — Styk. — Viney. — Brighton. — Ivanhoe. 
■ — Whinney. — Griffiths. — AV-l-n. — Baltimore.—  Wallis. — Dawson. — Coke. — Watson. — 
Claremont. — A. AY. — Stalham. — Function. — Ward.— Blackett. — Chandler. — Sex. — Toby. 
Hemingway. — R.  AY.  P. — Mathnrin. — Neal. — Griffin. — Francis. — Parsons. — C-p-n. — • 
Corke. — P.  G.  G. — Padfield. — Nabob. — Hill. — Reeve. — Moore. — Reppendune. — Venator. 
— Scholasticus. — Thaddeus. — Fiorendo. — Martueci. — Wainwright. — Marriott. — Walter. 
Davison. — Rainger. — B. 

Rebuses. — 1.  Foot.  2.  Potter.  3.  Heel.  4.  Fate  or  Morpheus  (l).  5.  The  Graces. — 
G.  E.  F.,  1. — Tedeseo,  3. — Me  Nicol,  1. — Brecknell,  1. — Long,  3. — J.  AV.  J.,  3. — Hobbs, 
_ 4. — T.  Hobbs. — Me  Eacein,  2. — Jenkins,  3. — It.  G.  AY.,  5. — Glasgow,  5. — Steel,  1. — Styk, 
4.— R.  de  B. — Eland,  2. — Irenseus,  3. — Roseberry,  3. — A'iney,  1. — Brighton,  3. — Ivanlioe, 

1.  — Whinney,  5. — W-l-n,  5. — Yankee,  4. — Coraus,  5. — F.  de  S.,  3. — Watson,  1.— Persona, 

3.  — Claremont,  3. — Stalham,  4. — Chandler,  2. — Rifleman,  2. — Hammelech,  5. — Jar,  3. — 
Hemingway,  3. — Toby,  1. — R.  W.  P.,  5. — Mathurin,  4. — Neal,  2. — Parsons,  4. — Thomas, 

4.  — C-p-n,  4. — Padfield,  3. — P.  G.  G.,  3. — Hill,  5. — Moore,  3. — Reppendune,  4. — Venator, 

2.  — Scholasticus,  4. — Thaddeus,  3.— Wetherell,  3. — Champion,  2. — Caroline,  2.— Jane,  2. 
Wainwright. — Martueci. — Marriott,  3. — Milo.  —Davison,  4. — AValter,  5.— Rainger,  5. 

Places  in  Scotland. — \.  Cullen.  2.  Kirkwall.  3.  Thurso.  4.  Stonehaven.  5.  Glasgow. 
6.  Wiglon.  7.  Falkirk. — Wickenden,  0. — Hopkins,  4. — Tedeseo,  G. — H.  M.,  7. — Long,  7. 
— J.  W.  J.,  3. — Me  Eachin,  6. — Hobbs,  6. — Jenkins,  1 .—Gulliford,  5. — R.  G.  W.,  7. — 
Glasgow,  7. — Steel,  2. — R.  de  B.,  7. — Eland,  6. — Roseberry,  6. — Styk,  4.— Viney,  2. — 
Ivanhoe,  4. — AVhinney,  7. — W-I-n,  7. — A'ankee,  7. — Comus,  7. — F.  de  S.,  5.— Coke,  6. — 
Claremont,  7. — Stalham,  7.— Persona,  G. -Blackett,  2.— Chandler,  5.— Rifleman,  4.— 
Hammelech,  7.— Jar,  G. — Toby,  1. — R.  AY.  P.,  5. — Mathurin,  6. — Parsons,  6. — Hill,  7. — 
C-p-n,  7. — Padfield,  7. — P.  G.  G.,  6. — Nabob. — Reeve,  3. — Moore,  7. — Soholasticus,  7.— 
Thaddeus,  2. — Venator,  7. — Fiorendo,  31 — Champion,  6. — Caroline,  6. — Wainwright,  7. — 
Martueci. — Marriott. — Jane,  5. — Milo,  6. — AValter,  7. — Rainger,  7. 

Arithmetical  Questions. — 9 Old,  2 l'oung  Men,  9 Women. — Wickenden.— German.— 
Me  Nicol. — II.  M. — AV.  R.  B. — Long. — Me  Eachin. — Nagoh.— Matilda. — Hobbs. — Styk. — 
Jenkins. — X.  X.  X. — Garforth. — Lindsay.— Roseberry. — Viney. — AVhinney. — J.  B.  T. — 
Leese. — W-l-n. — Yankee.— Comus. — Dawson. — Coke.— Claremont. — Stalham.— Persona. 
— Function. — Ward.— Blackett.— Jar.—  Hammelech. — Hemingway. — Novice. — R.  W.  P. 
— Godwin. — Mathurin. — Neal.— Parsons.— Corke. — Padfield.— 1‘.  G.  G. — Nabob. — Hill. 
— Moore. — Reppendune. — Dhu. — Thaddeus.  — Fiorendo.  — Wetherell. — Champion. — 
Caroline. — AVainwright. — Marriott. — Royds.—  Jane. — Milo. — Davison.— J.  L.  C.  I. 

2.  Bill  in  3 Hours ; Boh  in  6. — H.  M. — Me  Eachin. — Nagoh. — Whinney. — Hammelech 
— Novice.— R.  W.  P. — P.  G.  G. — Wainwright. — Davison. 

3.  Charge , 2 -s.  3 d.  per  l'ard  = .£779025  Os.  Gain. — H.  M. — X.  X.  X. — Style. — AVhinney. 
— Nagoh. — Blackett. — Hemingway. — Novice. — R.  AV.  P. — Godwin. — Parsons. — Padfield. 
— Scholasticus  writes  confusedly. — AVainwright. — Davison. — Owing  to  a typographical 
error,  our  correspondents  have  given  ten  times  more  titan  the  propounder  s answer ; 
but  they  could  not  do  otherwise,  from  the  data.  A canal  100  yards  wide  rather  exceeds 
the  bounds  of  probability.  The  compositor  very  liberally  added  the  cypher. 


2.  I am  a word  of  8 letters,  and  contain  articles  for  a dinner,  dessert, 
and  an  accessory  meal,  with  the  persons  who  are  to  eat  them.  My  6,  6, 
2,  8 are  fish;  my  4,  6,  3,  2,  6.  wild  fowl;  my  1,  G,  3,  8 vegetable;  my  3, 
2,  6 a liquor;  my  4,  3,  7,  5,  8 pastry;  my  1,  6,  3,  7,  8,  and  3,  1,  1,  2,  6,  8 are 
fruit;  my  4,  G,  3 a light  meal;  my  1,  7,  G,  2,  3,  5,  6,  8,  and  6,  3,  7,  2,  8 are 
the  persons  to  partake  of  it;  and  my  whole  are  crockery.  Fide. 


Three  letters  do  compose  my  name, 

And  either  way  I read  the  same; 

An  aunt  or  sister  I may  be  through  life, 

But  never  can  become  a wife.  M.  M.  C. 

EMINENT  LITERARY  CHARACTERS  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  ENIGMATI- 
CALLY expressed. — Required  the  dates  of  their  births  and  deaths. 

1 . A precious  substance,  and  a worker  in  metal. 

2.  A consonant,  and  three-fourths  of  expectation. 

3.  To  join  together,  a pronoun,  and  the  descendant  of  our  fathers. 

4.  A migratory  bird. 

5.  Three-fourths  of  to  descend  quickly,  three-fourths  of  a geometrical 

figure,  and  two-thirds  of  a pronoun. 

6.  A part  of  a vessel,  and  a vowel. 

7.  Three-fourths  of  a pronoun,  a consonant,  and  half  an  individual. 

8.  An  article,  to  understand  in  Scotch,  and  an  edge.  Walter  T. 

ARITHMETICAL  QUESTIONS. 

1.  Four  men,  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  got  a present  of  a guinea,  of  which  A 

claims  one-half,  B one-third,  C one-fourth,  D one-fifth,  but  find  it  too 
little.  It  is  required  therefore  to  determine  their  shares  of  it  in  the  above 
proportion.  J . C. 

2.  The  youngest  child  of  a family  Avas  six  years  old,  the  eldest  21,  and 

there  was  a ’'ear  and  a half  betwixt  the  age  of  each.  How  many  were 
there?  " W.W. 

3.  The  town  of  Sunderland  is  27  miles  from  Stockton;  Stockton  18  miles 

from  Durham,  and  Durham  13  miles  from  Sunderland.  Now,  whereabouts 
must  a house  be  erected  that  it  shall  be  at  equal  distance  from  each  of 
them?  J-  D. 


4.  26.3214. — H.  M. — Point. — Me  Eachin. — Nagoh. — X.  X.  X. — Roseberry. — Styk.— 
AVhinney. — Dawson. — Function. — Hemingway. — Jar. — Novice. — R.  AV.  P. — Parsons. — 
P.  G.  G. — Moore. — Dhu. — Scholasticus. — AVainwright. — Davison. — Ferguson. 

Scientific  Question. — In  consequence  of  the  radiation  of  heat  from  the  earth,  the 
temperature,  to  remain  the  same,  must  receive  as  well  as  give  out  heat ; but  when  the 
sun,  the  cause  of  heat  to  the  earth,  sets,  and  the  earth  at  the  same  time  continues  to 
remit  heat,  a diminution  of  the  temperature  occurs  ; and  as,  by  evaporation,  a great 
quantity  of  moisture  is  drawn  up  into  the  atmosphere  in  the  day,  when  the  diminution 
of  the  temperature  takes  place  it  begins  again  to  descend,  the  at  mosphere  being  no  longer 
capable  of  suspending  it,  and  is  precipitated  on  the  earth,  and  condensed  by  the  cold  into 
the  form  of  dew.  And  the  reason  that  this  dew  is  deposited  in  greater  quantities  on 
cloudless  nights  is,  that  if  the  heat  of  the  earth  in  the  act  of  radiation  is  obstructed  by 
clouds,  or  even  the  lightest  mist,  an  exchange  of  heat  takes  place,  and  the  ground  retains 
the  same  temperature,  or  nearly  so,  as  the  surrounding  air ; and,  of  course,  little  or  no 
dew  is  formed.  Absolute  stillness  of  the  atmosphere  is  also  necessary  ; for  if  the  air  be 
in  motion,  it  disperses  and  equalizes  the  effect  with  a rapidity  equalled  to  its  velocity  ; 
and  anything  obstructing  the  clear  sky  arrests  the  refrigeration.  This  fact  is  taken 
advantage  of  by  gardeners  in  protecting  plants.  AVALTEa  Tam. 

— Hilder. — Glasgow. — AVhinney. — F.  de  S. — Novice. — Padfield. — Scholasticus. — AValter. 
-•-Fiorendo.— R.  de  B. 


4.  There  is  a punch-bowl  in  the  form’of  a segment  of  an  oblong  spheroid, 

whose  axes  are  to  each  other  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  four,  the  depth 
of  the  bowl  being  one-fourth  of  the  whole  transverse  axe,  and  the  diameter 
of  its  top  20  inches.  It  is  required  to  determine  what  number  of  rounds  a 
company  of  10  men  may  take  out  of  it,  when  filled  with  liquor,  using  a 
conical  glass,  whose  depth  is  2 inches,  and  the  diameter  of  its  top  1 1 
inches?  Blackburn. 

5.  Given  the  area  (50,000  yards)  of  a field  in  the  form  of  a trapezoid, 
to  determine  its  parallel  sides,  whose  perpendicular  distance  (100  yards) 
from  each  other  is  an  harmonical  mean  between  those  sides.  Ferguson. 

Scientific  Question. — Suppose  on  a clear,  cloudless  night,  when  dew 
is  abundantly  deposited,  in  the  open  air  there  be  placed  a piece  ot  polished 
metal  upon  a towel  or  any  other  cloth,  why  id  the  morning  will  the  cloth 
be  saturated,  and  the  plate  of  polished  metal  receive  little  or  no  dew  ? 

Glasgow. 


Reppendune. — It  was  a mistake  easily  rectified. 

. Anonymous. — A most  industrious  calculator  sends  five  pages  of  solutions,  without  a 
signature,  and  complains  that  we  did  not  insert  his  name  in  our  last.  This  week  he 
must  look  for  it  between  the  letters  or  the  lines,  or  on  the  margin  of  the  paper. 


Answers  to  the  preceding  Questions  should  reach  us  either  before  or'  by 
the  post  which  arrives  in  London  on  Friday  morning , the  28 th  of  November. 


Whinney  has  made  a mistake  when  he  says  that  ice  is  heavier  than  water. 

Parsons. — Same  a3  a repeating  decimal. 

Padfield. — Wo  do  not  know  the  cause  of  the  omission  ; it  can  only  be  accidental,  as 
we  can  have  no  reason  to  offend  any  of  our  correspondents.  We  have  many  letters  un- 
signed—amongst  the  rest,  this  week,  our  regular  correspondent,  P.  G.  G.,  whose  writing 
we  recognise. 

Solutions  too  late  to  appear  in  their  proper'  place. — Platts. — T„  Wright. — F,  H. — Argus. 


. CHARADES. 

1.  My  first  is  often  ground  to  flour; 

My  second  forms  part  of  a tower; 

Discover  you  soon  will  my  third; 

A present  tense  ’tis  of  a verb ; 

Now  in  my  whole  you’ll  find  the  name 

Of  a British  lord  of  mighty  fame.  Emma, 


The  name  of  Mainwaring  (Cheshire)  is  spelt  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  different  ways  in  the  deeds,  &c.,  belonging  to  the  family,  and  can  be 
spelt  in  two  hundred  and  ninety-four  different  ways. 

Hampshire. — There  is  not  a county  in  England  of  the  name  of  Hamp- 
shire— Southamptonshire  is  its  proper  name.  The  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons  never  issued  a writ  for  the  return  of  a member  to  Parliament 
for  the  county  of  Hants  or  Hampshire.  They  are  both  abridgements  and 
corruptions. 

Wood  for  Coffins. — A foreigner,  in  speaking  of  the  English,  says  that — 


Old  maids  should  be  buried  in  crab-tree. 
Old  bachelors,  in  elder-tree. 

Married  people,  in  pear-tree. 
Clironologlsts,  in  date-tree. 

Bricklayers  and  plasterers,  la  lime-tree, 


Pugilists  should  be  buried  in  box-wood. 
Schoolmasters,  in  birch. 

Cowards,  in  trembling  aspen. 

The  honest  Tar,  in  sturdy  oak. 
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RANDOM  READINGS. 

What  is  that  which  nobody  wants,  but  which  nobody  likes  to  lose? — A 
law-suit. 

“ Did  you  ever  see  the  Queen?”  said  an  Englishman  to  Pat.  “ The 
Quain?”  he  replied;  “ faith,  I cannot  say  I ever  saw  the  Quain;  but  I have 
an  uncle  that  oncet  very  nearly  saw  the  Duke  of  York!” 

The  Morning  Herald,  in  the  supplement  of  Monday,  mentions  the  fol- 
lowing ingenious  method  of  killing  time  : — “ Prince  Albert,  the  Earl  of 
Hardwicke,  Mr.  G.  E.  Anson,  Colonels  Bowles  and  Grey,  took  the  diver- 
sion of  shooting  yesterday  afternoon.” 

At  Williton,  Somersetshire,  on  the  18  th  ult.,  the  wardrobe  of  the  late 
Earl  of  Egremont  was  sold  by  auction,  at  the  instance  of  his  deceased 
butler’s  executors.  The  collection  comprised  a hundred  and  fifty  pairs  of 
unmentionables,  with  coats  and  waistcoats  to  match. 

A typographical  error  of  a curious  character  occurred  in  one  of  the 
London  papers  of  this  week.  In  tho  advertisement  of  the  Swansea,  Hull, 
and  Birmingham  Railway,  the  letter  E was  substituted  for  U in  Hull. 
The  prospectus  went  on  to  state,  that  “ as  the  passenger-traffic  from 
Swansea  to  that  locality  was  so  extensive,  no  doubt  could  be  entertainod 
that  the  line  would  prove  most  remunerative.” — Cambrian. 

A number  of  railway  carriages, — 1st  class,  2nd  class,  and  3rd  class, — 
were  lately  shipped  from  England  for  tho  Jamaica  railway,  having  been 
constructed  expressly  for  that  line.  These  attracted,  as  may  bo  supposed, 
considerable  attention,  on  arriving  at  Jamaica.  Every  black  man  and 
woman  who  have  seen  them,  vow  that  “ dey  will  go  in  first  class,  and 
leave  de  second  and  third  class  for  de  lower  orders.” 

As  an  American  canal-boat  was  passing  under  a bridge,  tho  captain 
gave  the  usual  warning,  by  calling  aloud,  “Look  out!”  when  a little 
Frenchman,  who  was  sitting  by  a window  in  the  cabin,  obeyed  the  order 
by  popping  out  his  head,  which  received  a severe  thump  from  a pillar.  Ho 
drew  it  back  in  a great  pet,  exclaiming,  “ Dese  Amerikins  cry  look  out! 
when  dcy  mean  look  in !” 

The  venerable  Madame  Rothschild,  of  Frankfort,  now  fast  approaching 
to  her  hundredth  year,  being  a little  indisposed  last  month,  remonstrated 
in  a friendly  way  with  her  physician  on  the  inefficacy  of  his  prescriptions. 
“ Que  voulez-vous,  madame  ?”  said  he,  “ unfortunately  we  cannot  make 
you  younger.”  “ You  mistake,  doctor,”  replied  the  witty  lady;  “ I do  not 
ask  you  to  make  me  younger;  it  is  older  I desire  to  become.” 

A schoolmaster,  as  a punishment  to  one  of  his  pupils  for  using  profane 
language,  ordered  him  to  take  a pair  of  tongs  and  watch  a hole  in  the 
hearth  until  he  caught  a mouse.  The  boy  took  the  tongs,  and  demurely 
waited  for  his  victim.  Directly  after,  he  saw  a mouse  petping  out  of  the 
hole.  Cautiously  placing  a leg  of  the  tongs  on  either  side,  he  grabbed 

Don  Whiskerandos  by  the  nose,  and  triumphantly  exclaimed,  “ By ! 

I’ve  got  him!” 

When  Dr.  Lipscombe,  the  late  Bishop  of  Jamaica,  went  on  board  her 
Majesty’s  ship  the  Magnificent,  to  dine  with  the  Admiral,  on  making  his 
appearance  on  deck  in  full  canonicals,  which  of  course  included  the  signi- 
ficant apron,  a tar  sagaciously  inquired  of  his  brother  Neptune,  “ I say, 
Jack,  do  you  know  who  that  ’ere  is?”  “ No,  I don’t,”  said  he,  “ except  it 
is  the  master  blacksmith  who  is  come  to  take  the  measure  of  our  new 
funnel.” — Baptist  Herald. 

An  anecdote  told  by  a German  naturalist,  of  a beaver,  is  wonderful.  Ho 
declares  he  saw  a beaver  weeping  over  tho  crown  of  an  old  hat.  Soon 
another  beaver  approached  it,  and  she  cried  more  piteously  than  tho  first; 
then  a number  of  young  beavers,  attracted  by  their  sobs,  came  running  up, 
and  they  all  cried  too.  lie  accounts  for  this  by  saying,  that  the  hat,  being 
made  of  beaver,  the  animals  had  evidently  recognised  in  it  the  skin  of  ono 
of  their  own  kindred.  “ Who  can  say,”  he  asks,  “ whether  this  very  hat 
was  not  to  them  the  sad  remains  of  an  affectionate  son — the  only  remem- 
brance of  a favourite  brother?” 

Advantages  of  Poverty. — An  English  judge  boing  asked  what  con- 
tributed most  to  success  at  the  bar,  replied,  “ Some  succeed  by  great  talent, 
some  by  high  connexions,  somo  by  a miracle,  but  tho  majority  by  com- 
mencing without  a shilling.” 

The  Matrimonial  Districts. — The  Queen  of  Spain,  it  is  now  settled, 
is  to  marry  a Saxe-Coburg.  The  Agricultural  Society,  we  hear,  intend 
sending  their  gold  medal  to  the  Grand  Duke,  in  admiration  of  the  very 
great  perfection  to  which  he  has  carried,  in  his  possessions,  the  art  of 
husbandry. — Punch. 

Terms  of  Art. — It  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  use  of  terms  of  art. 
An  author,  while  discussing  the  Corn-law  question,  was  heard  to  inquire 
what  bread  was  published  at;  and  a printer’s  boy,  just  returned  from 
delivering  a letter,  declared  that  he  found  the  place  out  at  last,  “ but  it  was 
at  the  top  of  the  house,  and  he  had  to  open  half  a quire  of  doors  before 
he  got  to  it.” 

A Gentle  Hint. — A spruce  young  beau,  gallanting  his  intended,  a few 
evenings  since,  was  conversing  upon  the  late  turn-out,  when  he  remarked, 
that  “ he  wished  he  was  able  to  maintain  all  the  factory  girls  in  Lowell 
one  six  months.  He  would  do  it  to  prevent  their  returning  to  the  mills.” 
His  fair  one,  who  had  till  now  been  a silent  listener  to  his  patriotic  dis- 
course, replied,  with  a sigh,  “ Ah,  I wish  you  was  able  to  maintain  one  of 
them.” — J-owell  Bulletin, 


A Man  with  a Hundred  a Year.— According  to  classical  lingo,  ho 
may  be  termed  a “ centurion  of  sovereigns.” 

“ Bold  as  a Lion.” — A Southern  Adonis,  no  way  celebrated  for  his 
personal  attractions,  on  completing  a somewhat  protracted  toilet  one  morn- 
ing, turned  to  his  servant  and  inquired — “ How  do  I look,  Crnsar?” 

“ ’Plendid,  massa,  ’plendid,”  was  ebony’s  delightful  answer.  “ Do  you 
think  I’ll  do,  Cassar?”  giving  him  a piece  of  silver.  “ Guy,  massa,  nebber 
see  you  look  so  fierce  in  all  my  life;  you  look  jis’  as  bold  as  a lion.” 
“ Why,  what  do  you  know  about  a lion?  you  never  saw  one,  Ccesar.” 
“Nebber  see  a lion,  massa!  Guy,  I see  massa  Peyton’s  Jim  ride  ono  ober 
to  de  mill  ebery  day.”  “ No,  you  fool,  that’s  a donkey.”  “ Can’t  help  dat, 
massa — you  look  jis’  like  him!’ 

The  “ Natural  History  ” of  “ Noodles.” — Society  may  be  said  to  be 
made  up  of  two  classes,  the  sano  and  the  insane.  Between  these,  however, 
there  is  a third  class,  dwelling  in  a sort  of  debateable  land,  bounded  on  one 
side  by  the  territory  of  those  who  are  sane  and  sensible,  and  on  the  other 
by  that  of  those  who  are  as  ‘ Mad  as  March  hares.’  It  is  on  this  neutral 
ground,  where  the  inhabitants  are  neither  altogether  sound  in  their  intellects 
nor  thoroughly  crackbrained,  that  our  heroes  have  their  place  of  habitation. 
There  are  certain  degrees  of  Noodleism.  Some  aro  immeasurably  dull  and 
stupid;  others,  again,  are  flighty  and  hair-brained.  It  is  not  at  all  neces- 
sary that  a man  should  be  to  a certain  extent  crazed,  in  order  to  constitute 
him  a Noodle.  The  truth  is,  it  is  perfectly  possible  for  him  to  bo  in  the 
full  possession  of  all  the  faculties  he  was  ever  blessed  with,  and  yet  still  be 
a Noodle  and  nothing  but  a Noodle.  Indeed,  a man  requires  a certain  por- 
tion of  intellect  to  be  a Noodle.  It  may  be  very  small,  a mere  glimmering, 
barely  sufficient  to  create  a sort  of  darkness  in  his  mind,  but  he  could  not  do 
without  it.  Unless  he  possessed  a small  modicum  of  intellect,  he  would  be 
a simple  fool;  but  having  wherewithal  to  keep  him  somewhat  on  the  sunny  side 
of  sanity,  he  takes  rank  as  a Noodle.  He  is  therefore  superior  to  a fool. 
He  no  doubt,  at  times,  [i.  e.  eight  days  in  the  year,]  talks  and  acts  some- 
what like  a fool;  but  there  is  always  a spice  of  rationality  about  what  he 
says  and  does,  which  clearly  distinguishes  him  from  ono.  lie  is  frequently 
a harum-scarum  half-witted  being,  who,  though  by  no  means  a Solon,  lias 
at  least  two  ideas  in  his  brain.  The)'  may  not  be  very  bright,  but  they 
bear  each  other  company,  and  prevent  the  Noodle’s  mind  from  being  an  abso- 
lute vacuum.  It  is  this  mingling  of  a small  modicum  of  intellect  with  a 
pretty  considerable  amount  of  stupidity,  absurdity,  and  silliness,  which 
constitutes  a genuine,  thorough-paced  Noodle. — Hogg’s  Weekly  Instructor. 

Pow'er’s  Lush  Servants. — One  day  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  tho  Count 
d’Orsay,  with  two  or  three  other  noblemen,  dined  in  Albion-street.  “Plaize 
what  will  I do  for  the  soup,  ma’am?”  inquired  the  cook,  thrusting  her  head 
into  the  drawing-room  about  five  minutes  before  tho  guests  arrived. 
“ The  soup!”  echoed  Mrs.  Power,  in  astonishment  “Yes,  ma’am,  the  soup. 
I suppose  you’ll  be  for  having  some.  Is  it  mock-turtle  or  raal  turtle, 
ma’am,  I’ll  bo  sending  James  for?”  “Why,  you  must  bemad,  Nora! 
How  can  you  ask  such  a question?  You  know  you  made  the  soup  yester- 
day. You  put  it  into  the  great  white  basin,  and — ” “ Was  that  the  soup, 
ma’am,  in  tlia  great  white  basin?”  “ You  know  it  was,  child!”  “Bad 
luck  to  me  if  I haven’t  thrown  it  down  the  sink  thin!  I thought  it  was 
dirty  water!” 

One  night  the  housemaid,  who  had  never  been  to  a theatre,  was  sent  to 
to  see  her  master  play  Teddy  the  Tiler.  “ Well,  how  did  you  like  tho 
play,  Katty?”  inquired  her  mistress  next  morning.  “ Qeh!  ma’am,  it  was 
beautiful! — the  finest  ever  I see!  Many  thanks  to  you,  ma’am,  for  trating 
mo  to  that  same.”  “Did  you  see  your  master,  ICatty?”  “Indeed,  and  I 
did,  ma’am.”  “And  how  did  he  look?”  “Qch!  like  a raal  gentleman 
every  inch,  when  he  got  out  of  his  working  clothes.”  “ And  how  did  ho 
act,  Katty?”  “ Why,  truth  bo  told,  ma’am,  I can’t  say  much  for  his  acting. 
Pat  Rooney,  or  Tim  Flannigan,  or  any  other  Tiler,  would  havo  done  just 
as  he  did.  No  offence,  ma’am;  but  if  1 hadn’t  known  it  was  tho  master,  I 
shouldn’t  have  taken  it  for  acting.”  “ But  didn't  ho  make  you  laugh, 
Katty?”  “Indeed,  and  he  didn’t,  ma’am.  My  heart  was  too  heavy  for 
that.”  “Too  heavy!”  “ Troth  was  it,  ma’am!”  “ What  do  you  mean, 
child?”  “ Och!  och!  don’t  ax,  ma’am,  don’t  ax.”  “Not  ask?”  “You’d 
better  not,  ma’am — you’d  better  not — you  won’t,  if  you  are  wise.  Och! 
och ! — such  a handsomo,  such  a good-natured  lady,  och ! och !”  “ I insist 

upon  knowing  what  you  mean  this  instant.”  “ Then,  if  I must  speak, 
ma’am,  the  master’s  conduct  was  shameful!”  “Shameful!”  “ Octrt 
scandalous,  ma’am!  scandalous!  May  I die  if  he  didn’t  kiss  every  lady  he 
came  near  ; without  mentioning  the  lap-dog." — Bentley’s  Miscellany . 

The  Old  Man  and  his  Doa. — I once  beheld  a very  ancient  man  eating 
hogs-puddings  by  his  cottage  door.  His  galagaskins  were  of  corduroy — 
waistcoat  he  had  none.  His  tattered  coat  hung  by  a lonely  button  across 
his  waist.  His  face  was  maimed  with  scars;  his  eyes  were  quick  and 
piercing;  his  teeth,  though  scattered  and  decayed  by  nature,  were  nimble 
in  their  motion.  As  I passed  by,  his  long  hogs-pudding  vanished 
one  by  one.  Near  him  stood  a dog,  upon  whose  shaggy  hide  he  wiped 
his  greasy  fingers;  and,  oh!  methought  what  a wondrous  mortal  is  this 
ancient  man!  I asked  him  of  his  history;  when  he,  with  a stern  and  an 

unaltered  countenance,  and  looking  steadfastly  at  mo,  thus  replied 

“ Whats  that  to  thee  ?” 

Published  by  George  Biggs,  of  421,  Strand,  London;  to  whom  all 
Communications  are  requested  to  be  sent. 
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information  anb 


HE  WHO  LOSETH  WEALTH,  LOSETH  MUCH;  BUT  HE  WHO 
LOSETH  A FRIEND,  LOSETH  MORE  ; AND  HE  WHO  LOSETH 
HIS  SPIRITS,  LOSETH  ALL. 


Amusement  tor  t'rje  Jtfltllton. 

THOUGH  TIIB  LIFE  OF  MAN  BE  SHORT  OP  A HUNDRED 
TEARS,  TIE  GIVES  HIMSELF  AS  MUCH  PAINS  AS  IF  nE 
WERE  TO  LIVE  A THOUSAND. 
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TO  THE  LADIES  ! 


She  must  be  educated  well, 

“ The  rule  of  three  *’  must  know. 

I would  not  wish  her  musical, 

An  uproar  I can’t  bear ; 

No  lady  qualified  to  squall 
My  home  shall  ever  share. 

I have  a country  residence, 

A house  in  town  beside  ; 

For  which  I’ve  gone  to  great  expense. 
And  fitted  for  a bride. 

Her  father  never  must  ask  me 
To  join  in  a bank  bill ; 

I hate  to  stand  security — 

I never  did,  nor  will. 

She  must  be  gentle,  fond,  and  kind, 

A tender-hearted  nurse ; 

For  as  I older  grow,  1 find 
My  health  is  growing  worse. 

If  I could  meet  with  such  a wife, 

From  all  encumbrance  clear, 

I’d  settle  on  her,  for  her  life, 

One  Hundred  Pounds  a Year  ! ! 

K.  J.  A. 


THE  STORY-TELLER. 


THE  CHALLENGE  OF  BARLETTA. 

An  historical  Romance  of  the  Times  of  the  Medici,  translated  from  the 
Italian  of  Massimo  d’Aseglio,  by  C.  Edwards  Lester,  and  considered 
one  of  the  best  prose  Tales  in  the  Italian  language. 


Chapter  I. 

At  tlie  close  of  a beautiful  day  in  April,  1503,  the  bell  of  St.  Domenico, 
in  Barletta,  was  sounding  the  last  tocsins  of  the  Ave-Maria.  In  the 
piazza  on  the  shore  of  the  sea  which  forms  the  rendezvous  of  the  quiet 
inhabitants,  particularly  in  the  small  towns  of  our  southern  climates,  where 
they  are  accustomed  to  congregate  and  repose  themselves  from  the  fatigues 
of  the  day,  were  now  assembled  for  the  same  purpose,  in  various  groups, 
a large  number  of  Spanish  and  Italian  soldiers.  Some  of  them  were 
walking  about,  others  were  standing  still  or  sitting  down,  and  some  were 
leaning  over  the  boats  drawn  up  along  the  beach;  and,  like  the  soldiery 
of  every  age  and  nation,  they  had  something  about  them  which  seemed  to 
say,  the  world  is  ours.  In  fact,  the  citizens  themselves  gave  a tacit 
approval  of  their  impudence  by  keeping  at  a distance,  and  giving  up  to 
them  the  bast  posts.  One  who  fancies  he  figures  to  himself  the  appear- 
ance of  this  group  by  imagining  a similar  gathering  of  our  modern  soldiers, 
in  their  miserable  uniform,  would  be  sadly  mistaken. 

The  army  of  Gonzales,  especially  his  infantry,  although  perfectly 
equipped  and  the  bravest  in  Christendom,  knew  no  more  than  other 
soldiers  of  the  sixteenth  century  of  modern  military  discipline,  which  has 
at  last  succeeded  in  making  every  soldier  just  alike  from  head  to  foot. 
Here,  on  the  contrary,  every  man  who  followed  the  profession  of  arms, 
either  as  a foot-soldier  or  cavalier,  could  equip  and  adorn  himself  as  best 
suited  hi3  own  fancy,  and  for  this  reason  there  was  visible  a wonderful 
diversity  in  the  trappings,  colours,  and  bearing  of  this  group,  which  made 
it  an  easy  matter  to  tell  the  nation  each  one  belonged  to.  There  was  the 
serious,  immoveable  Spaniard,  cold  and  arrogant,  wrapped  ( embozados , as 
they  say)  in  his  national  capa  (cloak),  below  which  fell  the  long  and 
delicate  blade  of  Toledo;  and  there  was  the  loquacious  and  gesticulating 
Italian  in  his  frock  or  doublet,  with  his  bloody  cutlass  hung  to  his  side. 

When  the  bell  struck,  the  noise  ceased  in  the  piazza,  and  nearly  every 
head  was  uncovered;  for  in  those  times  even  soldiers  believed  iu  God,  and 
sometimes  prayed  to  him.  After  a short  pause,  every  hat  was  again 
replaced,  and  the  hum  once  more  began.  Although  the  general  aspect  of 
this  assemblage  might  have  seemed  at  first  sight  gay  and  vivacious,  it  was, 
however,  easy  to  discover  among  the  different  groups,  that  one  common 
feeling  of  sadness  and  disquiet  filled  their  minds,  and  formed  the  subject 
ot  their  conversation.  The  object  of  this  solicitude  was,  indeed,  real  and 
exciting.  Famine  had  already  begun  to  make  itself  felt  among  the 
soldiers  and  even  the  inhabitants  of  Barletta,  where  the  great  captain  had 
garrisoned  his  army,  waiting  the  tardy  arrival  of  reinforcements  from 


Spain;  for  his  troops  were  so  inferior  in  numbers  to  the  French,  he  feared 
to  risk  everything  upon  the  fortune  of  a single  engagement. 

Three  sides  of  the  piazza  were  formed  by  the  miserable  habitations  of 
fishermen  and  soldiers,  the  church,  and  the  public  inn.  The  fourth  opened 
on  the  sea,  and  was  strewn,  according  to  the  custom  in  such  places,  with 
boats,  nets,  and  other  fishing  implements.  On  the  distant  verge  of  the 
horizon  rose  up  from  the  sea  the  dusky  form  of  Mount  Gargano,  on  whoso 
lofty  peak  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  were  dying  away.  Over  the 
intervening  space,  a light  vessel  was  slowly  making  her  way,  tacking  every 
moment  to  catch  the  inconstant  puffs  of  wind,  which  broke  at  intervals  the 
bosom  of  the  gulf.  But  the  distance  of  the  vessel,  and  the  dimness  of  the 
twilight,  rendered  it  impossible  to  tell  her  flag. 

One  of  the  Spaniards,  who  stood  iu  the  midst  of  a group  of  soldiers  near 
the  beach,  had  his  eyes  fixed  intently  on  the  distant  rover,  knitting  his 
brows,  and  twisting  his  huge  moustaches,  which  were  verging  from  black 
to  grey.  “ What  art  thou  gazing  on  there  statue-like,  so  fixed  thou  canst 
not  turn  an  ear  to  one  who  speaks  to  thee?” 

This  outbreak  of  a Neapolitan  soldier,  who  had  received  no  answer  to 
his  first  question,  was  intended  to  irritate  the  imperturbable  Spaniard,  but 
he  was  not  the  least  disturbed.  “ God  grant  that  our  Ladj'  of  Gaeta,  who 
sends  fair  wind  and  swift  passage  to  so  many  who  pray  to  her  at  sea,  may 
now  send  this  vessel  to  us,  who  pray  to  her  on  land,  and  have  nothing  to 
put  between  our  teeth  but  the  kicks  of  a blunderbuss ! Who  knows  but 
the  craft  brings  grain  and  provisions  to  those  French  wretches,  who  have 
shut  us  up  in  this  cage  to  die  of  famine.  * * * May  God  give  me  a 

bad  Easter,  and  let  it  be  the  first,  too,  that  comes,  if  I believe  his  Grace 
the  Lord  Gonzales  Hernandes,  after  dining  well  and  supping  better,  cares 
more  for  us  than  the  leather  he  treads  on.” 

“ What  can  Gonzales  do?”  answered  the  passionate  Neapolitan,  glad  of 
a chance  to  begin  a dispute.  “ Ought  he  to  turn  himself  into  bread  to 
stuff  the  belly  of  a beast  like  thee?  When  he  has  it,  he  divides  it.  And 
the  unlucky  ships  that  were  driven  on  the  shoals,  who  devoured  their 
cargoes?  Was  it  Gonzales,  or  you?” 

The  Spaniard’s  countenance  underwent  a slight  change,  and  he  was  just 
going  to  retort,  but  he  was  interrupted  by  one  of  the  company,  who, 
slapping  him  on  the  shoulder,  shook  his  head  and  lowered  his  voice,  to 
give  more  weight  to  his  words. 

“ Dost  thou  not  remember,  Nuno,”  he  said,  “ that  the  steel  of  thy  pike 
was  within  three  fingers  of  the  breast  of  Gonzales,  at  Taranto,  the  day 
that  strange  trick  was  played  off  on  us  to  pay  us  for  old  scores.  * * * 

And  if  there  ever  was  a day  I believed  thy  neck  would  scrape  acquaintance 
with  the  halter,  that  wa.s  the  day.  * * * Dost  thou  remember  ho  tv  many 

tricks  thou  triedst  to  scare  the  lion?  Canst  thou  hurl  that  old  tower 
from  the  castle  (pointing  to  the  tower  that  lifted  itself  over  the  town)? 
Just  as  easily  as  Gonzales,  who,  all  cold,  cold  * * It  seems  to  me,  I see 

him  this  minute,  with  his  hairy  hand  parrying  the  steel,  as  he  told  thee — 

‘ Beware,  lest  thou  wound  me  without  design.’  ” 

At  this  moment  the  brown  face  of  the  old  soldier  looked  darker  than 
ever,  and,  to  break  up  a conversation  which  seemed  little  to  his  liking,  he 
cut  off  the  reply  of  the  Neapolitan  by  saying,  “ What  care  I for  Taranto, 
a pike,  or  Gonzales?” 

“ What  carest  thou?”  answered  the  first  speaker,  smiling.  “If  thou 
wishest  to  give  an  ear  to  Ruy  Perez,  and  keep  thy  bread-passage  safe 
till  Heaven  sends  us  something  to  eat,  speak  not  loud  enough  tor  Gon- 
zales to  hear  thee,  and  remember  Taranto.  ‘ Half  a word  is  too  little, 
and  a whole  one  too  much,’  says  the  Italian  proverb,  and  a man  warned 
is  half  saved.” 

Nuno  muttered  indistinctly  something  in  reply,  which  seemed  to  have 
little  to  do  with  his  thoughts;  for  the  hint  he  had  received  set  him  to 
thinking  in  spite  of  himself,  and  he  turned  a suspicious  look  around  to  see 
if  any  one  was  likely  to  take  up  his  rash  words.  A single  glance  seemed 
to  satify  him;  he  had  luckily  done  no  mischief. 

The  piazza  in  the  mean  time  was  nearly  deserted.  The  hour  of 
night  sounded  out  from  the  castle,  and  the  group  we  left  on  the  beach 
followed  the  crowd,  and  dispersed  through  the  narrow,  dark  lanes  of  the 
city. 

“ Diego  Garcia  will  come  back  to-night,”  said  Ruy  Perez,  as  they 
walked  along.  “ The  good  lances  of  his  Third  have  found  in  the  country 
game  for  the  chase,  and  who  knows  but  to-morrow  we  ll  dine  better  than 
we  sup  to-night!” 

The  thoughts  excited  by  this  hope  stopped  all  further  discourse,  and 
each  one  returned  in  silence  to  his  own  habitation. 


For  sixty-three  years  having  led 
A solitary  life, 

I lately  took  into  my  head 
To  look  out  for  a wife. 

I'm  now  resolved  to  change  my  state — 
For  fortune  I don’t  care  ; 

But  as  I have  a large  estate, 

I’m  anxious  for  an  heir. 

The  lady  must  be  young  and  fair — 

Not  older  than  eighteen  ; 

She  must  have  a distingue  air — 

I hate  a milk-maid's  mien  ! 

She  must  be  over  middle  height, 

Yet  by  no  means  loo  tall ; 

Her  figure  must  be  round,  but  slight ; 
Her  feet  and  ancles  small. 

She  must  have  eyes  of  clear  bright  blue, 
And  curls  of  silken  hair  ; 

She  must  have  skin  of  snowy  hue — 

No  costly  clothes  imist  wear. 

Her  birth  mu3t  he  respectable— 

My  rank  in  life  is  so  ; 
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FAMILY  HERALD— USEFUL  INFORMATION 


While  this  conversation  was  going  on,  the  vessel,  which  had  seemed  at 
first  to  be  passing  by  in  its  voyage,  was  now  slowly  approaching  the  shore. 
A boat  was  lowered  from  her  sides,  and  two  men  entered  it,  and  hastily 
pulled  for  the  beach.  They  had  no  sooner  made  a landing,  than  the  vessel 
from  which  they  came,  shifted  her  sails,  went  on  her  course,  and  was  seen 
no  more.  The  boat  drew  up  on  the  obscurest  side  of  the  piazza,  and  the 
two  oarsmen  stepped  ashore. 

Perceiving  no  one  around  the  place,  the  first  of  the  strangers  stopped  to 
wait  for  his  attendant,  who  remained  behind  to  take  a portmanteau,  and 
something  else,  from  the  boat;  atter  which  he  drew  it  up  to  the  head  of  a 
small  mole,  which  served  as  a landing-place  to  larger  craft,  and  then 
rejoined  his  companion,  whose  bearing  had  an  air  of  superiority,  which 
indicated  an  inequality  in  their  persons.  He  addressed  him  a word,  which 
seemed  to  be  the  conclusion  of  their  conversation  during  their  passage  to 
the  shore. 

“ Michael,  the  time  has  come  to  be  on  thy  guard.  Thou  knowest  who  I 
am.  I’ll  say  no  more.” 

Michael,  who  understood  very  well  the  force  of  these  few  syllables, 
nodded  his  head  in  acquiescence,  and  they  passed  on  together  to  the  inn. 

Before  the  principal  door  of  the  house  were  several  small  pillars  of  rough 
brick  which  supported  a portico,  under  which  were  placed  a number  of 
tables  for  the  accommodation  of  guests.  The  name  of  the  host  was  Bac-cio 
da  llieti , but  the  people,  who  had  some  suspicions  against  him,  had 
dubbed  him  Veleno  (Poison),  and  this  was  the  title  by  which  he  was 
generally  known.  He  had  caused  to  be  painted  between  the  two  windows 
a large  red  sun,  which  the  painter,  according  to  certain  astronomical 
notions  not  yet  extinct,  had  represented  with  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth,  the 
whole  encircled  by  rays  of  the  colour  of  gold,  in  the  form  of  a tail  of  a 
swallow,  which  could  be  seen  in'the  day-time  from  the  distance  of  a mile. 
The  house  was  divided  into  two  stories.  The  first  served  for  a kitchen 
and  dining-room.  A flight  of  wooden  stairs  conducted  to  the  second, 
inhabited  by  the  host  and  his  family,  and  any  unlucky  customer  chance 
brought  there  for  the  night.  It  was  the  common  custom  in  Italy,  in  those 
times,  to  sup  at  seven  o’clock;  but  at  this  hour  there  were  only  a few 
soldiers  and  petty  officers,  who  were  sitting  before  the  door  in  the  fresh 
air.  They  belonged  to  the  company  of  Prospero  Colonna,  who  then 
followed  the  fortunes  of  Spain.  They  were  all  daring  young  men,  and 
were  in  the  habit  of  assembling  here  with  the  other  bold  spirits  of  the 
army.  The  host,  who  understood  his  business,  took  good  care  they  lacked 
neither  cards  nor  wine,  and  being  well  spiced  with  fun  himself,  he  knew 
pretty  well  how  to  take  money  out  of  the  pockets  of  his  guests,  by  keeping 
them  in  good  humour. 

Veleno  happened  just  at  this  moment  to  be  standing  square  in  the  door, 
fanning  himself  with  his  cap,  his  apron  gathered  up  on  one  side,  and  the 
jokes,  the  laughter  and  the  noise,  went  up  to  the  stars. 

The  two  strangers  arrived;  but  in  order  not  to  appear  such,  they  walked 
leisurely  along,  stopping  frequently  to  converse  with  each  other,  and  when 
they  came  up  in^ront  of  the  door,  the  light  within  which  fell  upon  them 
revealed  nothing  in  their  dress  to  distinguish  them  from  ordinary  guests. 
They  took  no  notice  of  any  one  in  the  assemblage  when  they  entered  the 
inn,  if  we  except  a single  person  who  was  seated  apart.  He  was  in  a 
position  to  observe  them  closely,  and  starting  up  suddenly,  he  could  not 
suppress  an  exclamation  of  extreme  surprise — “ The  Duke  !” 

The  manner  in  which  this  word  was  pronounced,  plainly  showed  it  was 
to  have  been  followed  by  a name;  but  a withering  glance  from  one  of  the 
passing  strangers  was  enough  to  drive  this  name  down  the  throat  of  the 
soldier  who  spoke.  No  one  had  appeared  to  pay  much  attention  to  his 
surprise.  One  of  his  companions  simply  said,  “Boscherino!  what  duke 
art  thou  dreaming  about?  I’ve  not  seen  thee  drink  to-day.  Seems  this  to 
thee  a place  for  dukes?”  Boscherino  could  hardly  believe  his  exclamation 
had  made  so  slight  an  impression,  or  that  he  should  be  esteemed  either  a 
sot,  or  out  of  his  head;  he  therefore  gave  an  artful  turn  to  the  conversation, 
and  resumed  the  thread  of  their  former  discourse. 

Close  behind  the  two  strangers  came  the  host  Veleno,  with  his  fat 
slovenly  person,  his  wax,  olive  complexion,  his  bearded,  malicious  face,  in 
which  appeared  a mixture  of  the  Coviello  and  the  assassin.  Without  very 
much  disconcerting  himself,  he  lifted  his  cap  and  said,  “ Command  me, 
signori ! ” 

The  ,man  we  have  already  called  Michael,  replied,  “ Prepare  supper.” 

The  host  put  on  a long  face,  and  answered  in  a sorrowful  tone,  affecting 
an  air  of  sincerity,  “Supper?  You  mean  to  say  a mouthful,  I suppose,  if 
we  can  scrape  it  together.  God  only  knows  what  this  close  siege  has  left 
us.  Why,  the  loaf  of  bread  that  used  to  cost  a cortonese,  now  costs  half  a 
florin;  and  that’s  what  I pay  to  the  bakers.  But  at  all  events,  gentlemen 
of  your  cloth  will  be  sure  to  pay,  so  I’ll  do  my  best;”  and  with  this  exordium, 
intended,  like  all  host's  speeches,  to  make  his  guests  pay  just  five  times  as 
much  as  their  faro  is  worth,  he  opened  a closet,  and  taking  out  a frying- 
pan,  placed  it  on  the  furnace.  By  tne  help  of  the  wind  raised  by  his  apron, 
which  puffed  up  the  ashes  to  suffocation,  a piece  of  a kid  was  soon  warmed, 
which,  if  the  word  of  the  host  could  be  taken,  was  the  only  fragment  of 
meat  at  that  moment  in  E-arletta,  and  had  been  reserved  for  a certain 
corporal,  who  was  expected  to  arrive  every  moment.  “ But  guests  of  such 
a description  were  not  to  be  sent  to  bed  on  empty  stomachs.” 

However  this  may  have  been,  the  viand  was  cooked,  and  came  on  the 
table  in  an  earthen  dish,  ornamented  wdth  flowers,  accompanied  by  a jug  of 
the  same  material,  with  a large  mouth,  and  half  a goat’s  cheese,  as  hard  as 
a stone,  on  which  the  impressions  of  the  knives  of  many  a former  customer 
who  had  made  their  experiments,  were  clearly  visible.  The  table  at  which 


they  sat  stood  at  the  bottom  of  the  dining-hall,  if  we  may  apply  such  an 
epithet  to  this  smoky  den.  On  the  opposite  side  there  was  a largo  fire- 
place, with  a mantelpiece  supported  by  twelve  figures,  with  three  or  four 
ovens  on  either  side.  Before  this  stood  the  cook’s  table,-  from  the  centre  of 
which  a huge  table  extended  in  the  form  of  the  letter  T nearly  the  length 
of  the  room,  to  the  opposite  wall  where  our  two  guests  were  supping.  From 
the  centre  beam  of  the  ceiling  hung  a four-sided  brazen  lantern,  whose 
nearly  spent  flame  cast  just  light  enough  to  keep  the  guests  from  breaking 
their  shins  against  the  benches  and  stools  scattered  around. 

Having  provided  everything  necessary  for  the  supper,  the  host  returned 
to  the  door,  whistling  as  usual,  and  just  at  that  moment  a man  came 
dashing  up  on  a mule,  and  leaped  to  the  ground,  crying  out,  “ Courage, 
boys,  cheer  up — good  news  for  you;  aud  thou  too,  Veleno,  multiply  thyself 
by  twenty,  and  there  will  yet  be  enough  for  all.  Diego  Garcia  has  come 
back  with  his  cavalcade,  and  in  a moment  will  be  here  for  supper.  He’ll 
have  with  him  twenty  or  five-and- twenty  good  lances,  and  he  alone  counts 
for  four — so  thou  mayest  obey  orders,  and  quick  too.  Well,  what  now? 
Dead  art  thou?  Come,  stir  thyself.” 

The  host  stood  with  his  mouth  wide  open,  and  the  troopers  jumped  up 
and  gathered  round  thfe  messenger,  to  question  him  about  the  luck  of  the 
hunting  party. 

“ You ii  kill  me!”  roared  out  the  newcomer,  pushing  them  aside,  and 
tearing  himself  from  the  crowd,  “ and  you’ll  get  nothing  out  of  me  by  it 
either.  If  you  want  to  know  anything,  shut  jour  mouths.” 

“ Speak  then,  speak!”  they  all  cried  together;  “ what  news  have  you?” 

“ My  news  is,  that  this  very  minute  we  have  come  back  tired  to  death; 
and  after  being  fourteen  hours  on  horseback  without  a drop  of  water — 
(Hey!  there,  Veleno!  a mug  of  your  best — cold — my  throat  is  as  dry  as  a 
tinder-box).  But  forty  head  of  large  beasts,  and  seventy  half-score  ©f 
small  ones,  are  already  in  Barletta;  and  three  men-at-arms  taken,  who, 
God  willing,  will  shell  out  as  many  fine  gold  ducats  as  we  are  baptized 
Christians,  if  they  ever  get  another  look  at  their  own  thresholds.  I tell 
you  it  was  no  easy  trick  to  uuhorse  them  and  get  away  their  swords.  (Art 
thou  coming  with  that  wine  before  I choke  to  death?)  We  came  down  on 
them  like  thunderbolts,  hand  to  hand.  One  of  them  was  unhorsed,  and  his 
wounded  charger  had  him  under  his  feet.  They  all  crited  out,  ‘ Surrender, 
or  thou  art  a dead  man!’  He  jumped  to  his  feet,  and  dealt  out  some  heavy 
blows  with  his  huge  sword;  and  had  he  not  skivered  the  blade  by  a stroke 
levelled  at  Inigo's  horse,  which  fell  upon  the  iron  pommel  of  his  saddle,  we 
should  have  been  obliged  to  finish  him  with  our  lances  to  prevent  his 
escape.  But  he  finally  gave  up  to  Diego  Garcia  the  rest  of  his  sword  he 
still  held  in  his  hand.” 

Veleno  now  came  with  his  liquor,  and  turned  out  a draught  for  the 
narrator,  who  said  to  him,  “ God  bless  thee,  man ! why,  thou  hast  come  at 
last!” 

“ And  what  is  this  demon’s  name?”  asked  Boscherino. 

“I  can’t  tell;  they  say  he  is  a grand  French  baron,  with  a name  that 
sounds  like  La  Cratte — la — La  Motte — yes,  now  I remember — yes — La 
Motte,  a grand  beast,  you  see,  that  makes  the  earth  tremble.  Any  way, 
the  affair  is  well  ended,  and  we’ll  be  merry,  if  God  will.”  Then  turning  a 
glance  in  upon  the  house,  he  cried  out,  “ What  art  thou  doing  there, 
traitor,  poltroon?  Nothing  on  the  fire  yet!  Shall  I take  the  measure  of 
thy  shoulders  with  this  lance?” 

The  fellow  had  already  entered  the  inn  to  execute  his  threat,  but  he 
stopped  when  he  saw  a large  pot  had  already  been  put  over  a pile  of  oak, 
which  began  to  kindle  and  crack;  while  the  host,  heated  to  a perspiration, 
had  banished  all  thought  of  famine  and  siege,  and  set  himself  busily  at 
work  to  put  things  in  order,  well  knowing  that  Paredes  and  his  com- 
panions were  not  to  be  trifled  with.  He  had.  found  in  a flask  something  to 
make  a soup,  and  flaying  a kid,  he  put  a portion  of  it  into  the  pot  to  boil, 
while  the  rest  he  run  upon  two  long  spits  and  set  them  to  roasting. 
Things  seemed  now  to  be  making  some  progress. 

“ Well  done!”  said  the  man  who  had  ordered  the  supper;  “ well  done  for 
thee,  Veleno!  Had  they  come  and  found  things  out  of  order,  tliou  wouldst 
have  felt  the  weight  of  the  five  fingers  of  Diego  Garcia.  I’ll  go  now,  and 
send  them  here  in  no  time.” 

“But  Ramazzotto  will  not  be  here  with  them?”  asked  one  of  the 
corporals. 

“How  can  I come?  The  company  is  yet  on  horseback;  I must  see  them 
lodged,  and  keep  an  eye  on  the  booty  in  the  piazza  of  the  castle,  and  thou 
knowest  that  these  hands  can’t  be  idle  to-night,  for  there’s  one  who  knows 
how  to  keep  them  busy.  Fieramosca,  Miale,  Branealeone,  and  all  our 
company  are  on  guard,  and  we  are  to  see  no  disturbance  takes  place  to  the 
Spaniards  another  time,  let  it  cut  where  it  may.” 

“If  this  be  as  thou  sayest,”  rejoined  Boscherino,  “we’ll  come  and  help 
thee.  Come  on,  comrades,  with  good  will;  this  brave  fellow  has  more 
miles  in  his  body  than  we  without  sleeping,  and  we  must  help  him.” 

These  words  brought  them  all  from  the  inn,  and  they  started  off 
together,  talking  about  the  broils  of  the  day,  till  they  readied  the  spot 
where  the  company  of  liamazzotto  was  waiting  for  him.  The  latter, 
reining  in  his  horse,  rode  on  slowly,  telling  stories  and  answering 
questions,  and  Boscherino  was  following  on  behind,  all  absorbed  in  what 
the  other  was  saying,  when  he  felt  a sudden  jerk  of  his  cloak.  Turning 
round,  he  saw  in  the  shadow  a man,  whom  he  recognized  as  one  of  the  two 
he  left  supping  at  the  inn. 

“ Boscherino,”  he  said,  in  an  under  voice,  stopping  him  while  the  rest 
went  on,  “ the  duke  would  speak  with  thee;  fear  not,  for  he  W'ould  do  thee 
no  harm ; but  be  on  thy  guard,  and  take  care  what  thou  doest— come  on.’’ 
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These  few  words  sent  Boscherino’s  blood  through  his  veins  with  the 
heat  of  a fever,  and  in  a voice  scarcely  audible,  he  inquired,  “ Are  you 
Don  Michele?” 

“ Yes,  I am;  keep  the  secret,  and  play  the  man.” 

Boscherino  had  been  a capo  squadra  of  Signor  Gio  Pagolo  Baglioni,  and 
of  several  other  Italian  lords.  He  had  always  behaved  valiantly  through 
all  the  wars  of  the  times,  and  no  man  in  battle  was  more  reckless  of 
danger.  He  had  gathered  a troop  of  five  hundred  infantry  and  one 
hundred  arquebusers,  under  a commission  from  Signor  Prospero,  and 
marched  to  the  relief  of  Gonzales,  who  had  given  him  a generous  stipend, 
and  treated  him  with  the  utmost  confidence. 

But  great  as  was  his  courage,  he  quailed  under  the  terrible  words  of 
Don  Michele ; he  well  knew  before  whom  he  would  be  obliged  in  a few 
moments  to  stand,  and  in  spite  of  himself,  his  knees  shook  with  terror. 
Could  he  have  had  his  own  choice,  he  would  gladly  have  gone  to  the  field 
alone  against  ten  of  the  bravest  lances,  rather  than  undergo  this  meeting. 
Reflecting  on  what  had  passed,  the  truth  soon  flashed  on  him. 

“I’m  but  too  certain,”  s lid  he  to  himself,  “he  heard  my  exclamation, 
the  duke.  The  infernal  devil  himself  moved  my  tongue — but  yet  I was  in 
a distant  part  of  the  room,  and  it  seems  to  me  I did  not  raise  my  voice 
much.  But  what  will  not  that  villain,  scoundrel,  yet  do,  and  what 
damnable  deed  has  brought  him  here?” 

Such  were  his  thoughts  as  the  two  took  their  way  back  to  the  inn.  Nobody 
but  the  people  of  the  house  were  left  in  the  kitchen,  for  the  duke  had  gone 
to  his  chamber,  which  was  over  the  eating- room;  and  the  planks  of  the 
floor  were  so  filled  with  cracks,  that  everything  could  be  seen  and  heard 
which  took  place  below. 

The  host  had  more  than  suspected  his  guest  was  not  what  he  appeared 
to  be;  but  being  closely  besieged  by  the  enemy  on  land,  all  kinds  of  visitors 
came  to  the  town  by  sea,  and  he  disturbed  himself  very  little,  although 
now  and  then  some  one  happened  along  of  a different  stamp  from  his 
ordinary  guests. 

Don  Michele  and  Boscherino  mounted  the  staircase  and  entered  the 
duke’s  room.  A bed,  covered  with  a brown  quilt,  a small  table,  and  a few 
chairs,  made  up  the  furniture  of  the  chamber.  The  lantern,  which  burned 
dimly,  was  utterly  extinguished  by  the  draught  which  came  in  from  the 
door  as  it  opened,  and  while  Don  Michele  went  below  for  another  light, 
Boscherino  was  left  alone  with  the  duke.  He  remained  immovably  fixed 
against  the  wall,  afraid  to  speak,  or  even  to  breathe,  but  ashamed  withal 
to  find  himself  petrified  with  dread,  when  but  a few  moments  before  he 
did  not  fear  a man  in  the  world.  But  the  consciousness  of  being  in  the 
presence  of  that  strange,  terrible  man,  and  feeling  he  was  so  near,  he 
might  hear  in  the  silence  his  rapid  breathing,  sent,  in  spite  of  himself,  such 
a chill  of  horror  through  his  whole  frame,  that  he  wished  he  was  dead. 
Don  Michele  returned  with  a light,  and  the  duke  was  sitting  on  the  side  of 
the  bed.  His  aspect  was  that  of  a man  who  had  never  known  what  was 
repose,  either  of  body  or  soul.  He  was  well  formed,  but  lean  and  sinewy, 
only  slightly  above  an  ordinary  stature,  and  he  showed  a kind  of  nervous- 
ness in  every  movement,  which  could  not  be  described.  He  was  dressed 
in  a dark  mantle,  with  slashed  sleeves  gathered  up  in  large  folds.  A 
slender  dagger  was  sheathed  in  his  belt,  and  his  sword  lay  upon  the  table, 
with  a hat  adorned  with  a single  black  plume.  His  hands  were  gloved, 
and  his  feet  dressed  in  large  travelling  boots.  He  turned  upon  the  two 
his  pallia  face.  His  cheeks  were  hollow,  and  covered  with  livid  spots; 
his  moustache  was  sandy,  and  his  beard  hung  down,  divided  upon  his  breast. 
But  his  glance  was  like  nothing  else  in  the  world.  At  will,  his  eye  became 
more  venomous  than  a serpent’s,  sweeter  than  a young  child’s,  or  more 
terrible  than  the  bloody  pupil  of  the  hyena. 

He  cast  a mild  and  encouraging  look  upon  Boscherino,  who  had  shrunk 
into  half  his  size,  still  standing  in  the  same  spot,  as  if  awaiting  the 
sentence  of  death ; but  Boscherino  knew  the  man  who  spoke  to  him,  and 
he  felt  no  assurance. 

“ I have  been  recognized  by  thee,  Boscherino,”  he  said,  “ and  I am  glad. 
I always  had  thee  for  a brave  and  a faithful  man,  and  had’st  thou  not 
seen  me,  I would  have  sought  thee  out.  I well  knew  thou  wert  here. 
Tell  no  one  thou  hast  seen  me.  Thou  knowcst  I can  reward  thy  services, 
nor  will  it  improve  thy  prospects  much  to  excite  my  displeasure.” 

The  capo  squadra  knew  he  spoke  the  truth,  and  he  replied,  “ Your  ex- 
cellency can  dispose  of  me  at  your  pleasure,  and  I will  be,  as  I have 
always  been,  your  faithful  servant.  I believe  what  I say  is  confirmed  by 
my  past  life.  I only  pray  your  excellency  to  deign  to  suffer  me  to  speak 
a few  words  with  liberty.” 

The  duke  nodded  his  assent,  and  he  continued. 

“ You  have,  illustrious  signore,  my  word  of  honour,  which  cannot  be 
broken.  But  some  one  may  have  seen  you.  If  your  secret  is  divulged, 
and  I leave  this  room,  the  blame  might  fall  unjustly  on  my  shoulders.” 

“ Go,”  replied  the  duke,  “ and  fear  nothing — prove  thyself  a man  of 
honour,  and  fear  no  blame  from  me  so  long  as  thou  dost  not  merit  it.  I 
only  wish  my  presence  here  to  be  kept  secret  a few  hours ; then  the  whole 
world  may  know  it,  and  say  what  they  please.  But  as  thou  prizest 
my  favour,  let  not  the  secret  pass  thy  mouth.” 

Boscherino  made  no  reply  to  these  words.  He  bowed  his  head  with 
reverence,  showing  by  his  manner  that  sort  of  a readiness  to  obey  his 
master,  which  indicated  no  other  uneasiness  than  a fear  of  not  being 
esteemed  sufficiently  obedient.  He  took  his  leave,  and  bowed  himself  out 
of  the  room,  where  ho  seemed  to  have  been  a thousand  years.  After  some 
minutes,  Don  Michele  also  came  out,  and  went  to  tbe  room  assigned  him, 


and  the  upper  story  of  the  inn  for  the  rest  of  that  night  remained  as  quiet 
as  though  it  were  uninhabited. 

Chapter  II. 

The  company,  for  whom  supper  had  been  prepared,  reached  the  house 
of  Yeleno  about  two  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  in  a single  moment  they 
filled  the  grand  room,  where  the  table  was  laid.  The  host,  jealous  of  his 
honour,  had  made  out  to  embellish  his  table  with  clean  white  linen,  and 
besides  dishes  and  plates  of  silver  and  copper,  which  were  unusually  bright, 
because  they  had  been  scoured  with  greater  diligence,  there  were  scattered 
here  and  there  over  the  table  vine  leaves,  for  the  bottles  and  goblets  to 
stand  on,  and  a thousand  drops  of  water  were  glittering  on  their  sides, 
under  the  light  of  the  lamps,  giving  good  testimony  of  their  having  bepn 
newly  rinsed.  Diego  Garcia  di  Paredes  entered  first,  and  was  followed  by 
the  French  barons,  Jacques  de  Guignes,  Girant  de  Forses,  and  La  Motte, 
his  prisoners.  The  Spaniard,  the  boldest  and  most  powerful  man  in  the 
army,  and  perhaps  in  all  Europe,  seemed  formed  by  nature  expressly  for 
the  profession  of  arms,  where  success  used  to  depend  almost  entirely  upon 
robustness  and  muscular  strength.  His  stature  towered  over  his  com- 
panion; and  constant  exposure,  which  cuts  away  the  fat  from  the  limbs  in 
such  a temperament,  had  given  so  enormous  a size  to  every  muscle  that 
appeared  in  his  breast  and  shoulders,  and  throughout  his  entire  body,  that 
he  seemed  to  resemble  the  colossal  forms  of  ancient  sculpture;  for  he  was 
athletic,  and,  at  the  same  time,  beautifully  proportioned.  His  neck,  thick 
like  a bull’s,  wielded  a small  head  with  curly  hair,  which  grew  high  up 
behind  his  ears;  and  his  countenance  was  manly  and  bold,  but  without  a 
shade  of  arrogance.  The  aspect  of  Don  Garcia  was  not  wanting  in  a 
certain  grace,  and  there  could  be  read  in  his  countenance  a frank  soul, 
loyal  and  full  of  honour.  He  had  already  laid  aside  his  armour,  and  now 
appeared  in  his  tight-fitting  dress  of  leather,  which  made  the  very  form  of 
his  muscles  as  clearly  visible  at  every  movement  as  though  they  had 
been  naked.  A short  Spanish  mantle,  thrown  across  his  shoulders,  com- 
pleted his  simple  dress. 

“ Signori  barons,”  said  he,  ushering  in  the  prisoners  with  knightly 
courtesy,  “ we  Spaniards  have  a saying,  that  ‘ troubles  are  more  tolerable 
where  there’s  plenty  to  eat.’  Fortune  has  frowned  on  you  to-day — to- 
morrow, perhaps,  she  may  frown  on  us;  but  in  the  meantime  we  are 
friends  here.  Let  us  sup  now  in  the  name  of  God ; for  in  this  wro  shall  all 
be  agreed.  More  than  one  lance  has  gone  to  pieces,  and  that  will  answer 
for  to-day,  and  there  is  no  danger  for  the  future  we  shall  let  our  armour 
rust.  Be  of  good  cheer,  then,  and  to-morrow  wall  show  you,  when  we 
negotiate  for  your  ransom,  that  Don  Garcia  knows  how  to  treat  honour- 
ably a noble  cavalier.” 

The  countenance  of  La  Motte  showed  the  ire  he  could  not  conceal.  He 
was  a valiant  soldier,  impetuous  in  the  onset  of  battle,  and  his  aspect  was 
equal  to  his  courage;  but  he  was  the  proudest  man  in  the  world,  and  could 
not  brook  courtesy  from  one  who  had  made  him  a prisoner.  But  conscious 
of  the  meanness  of  showing  his  disdain,  he  bridled  his  passion,  and  replied 
as  mildly  as  he  could — “ If  your  hand  is  as  light  in  imposing  a ransom  as  in 
striking  a tranchant  blow,  his  most  Christian  Majesty  will  draw  on  his  own 
purse  if  he  requires  our  services  again,  or  I shall  keep  you  company  the 
rest  of  my  days.” 

“ Inigo,”  said  Peredes,  turning  to  a fine-looking  young  man  of  five-and- 
twenty,  who,  impatient  for  supper,  had  already  laid  his  hand  upon  the 
bread,  “ if  we  must  talk  about  strokes  of  the  blade,  we  shall  have  to  ask 
your  horse  how  he  relishes  the  cuts  of  this  baron;”  and  then  directing  his 
discourse  to  La  Motte — “ I bethink  myself  a little  too  late  that  you  are 
disarmed.  Here  is  my  sword ;”  and  taking  it  from  his  side  he  bound  it 
upon  the  prisoner.  “ It  would  be  a shame  that  an  arm  like  yours  should 
riot  find  some  true  blade  to  rest  on.  You  will  tread  Barlctta  for  a prison 
till  the  day  of  ransom  or  exchange  of  prisoners.  On  your  word  of  honour, 
sir  knight.” 

La  Motte  extended  his  right  hand  to  Peredes,  who  grasped  it,  and 
added,  “ Your  companions  are  bound  by  the  same  obligation;  is  it  not  so?” 
And  as  he  said  this  he  turned  to  Correa  and  Azevedo,  two  men-at-arms, 
who  had  captured  the  companions  of  La  Motto.  They  signified  their 
acquiescence,  and  with  the  same  courtesy  both  took  their  swords  from  their 
sides,  and  buckled  them  to  the  waists  of  the  French  barons. 

“Supper,  signori!”  cried  out  Veleno,  at  this  moment  bringing  upon  the 
table  a large  earthen  dish,  which  held  one  half  of  the  kid  in  a bed  of 
onions  and  pulse;  and  two  other  deep  plates  of  salad  he  placed  on  the 
ends  of  the  board.  The  sight  of  the  smoking  viands  was  no  less  potent 
than  the  call  of  the  host  to  assemble  the  half  famished  company  around 
the  table.  Stools  were  hastily  drawn  up.  In  a single  moment  they  were 
all  seated  and  at  work,  and  for  several  minutes  not  a sound  was  heard  but 
the  clattering  of  knives,  forks,  dishes,  and  goblets. 

Diego  Garcia  was  seated  at  the  head  of  the  table,  with  La  Motte  on  one 
side,  and  De  Guignes  on  the  other.  He  laid  his  larg«  dagger  upon  the 
dish,  and  the  animal  was  soon  cut  to  pieces  and  divided  among  the  guests. 
His  own  iron  stomach,  served  by  two  rows  of  strong  teeth  of  incom- 
parable whiteness,  was  soon  appeased,  if  not  satisfied,  lie  left  not  a bone 
on  his  plate,  for  no  mastiff  could  pride  himself  on  his  ability  to  reduce  them 
to  powder  quicker  than  he.  When  he  had  finished  his  plate,  he  filled  the 
goblets  of  his  guests  on  the  right  and  left,  and  then  his  own.  These  were  soon 
turned  off;  and  their  voracious  appetites  being  somewhat  appeased,  con- 
versation gradually  revived,  made  up  of  questions,  answers,  and  retorts,  on 
the  engagements,  the  horses,  the  blows,  and  in  a single  word,  all 
the  incidents  of  the  day.  At  the  foot  of  the  table,  surrounded  by  mof* 
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than  twenty  Spaniards,  who  had  courteously  resigned  to  their  leader  and 
the  prisoners,  what  they  called  the  cabecera  (the  head  of  the  table),  there 
was  visible  a certain  fraternal  intimacy  in  every  act  and  word,  which  is 
begotten  only  by  a frequent  and  common  exposure  to  the  greatest  dangers, 
where  men  learn  to  prize  the  promptness  which  is  always  ready  to,aid  in 
the  moment  of  peril. 

The  weather-beaten,  sun-burnt  faces  of  these  soldiers,  inflamed  still 
more  by  the  excitement  of  the  goblet  and  the  fatigue  of  the  day,  produced 
an  effect  of  cliiaro  scuro,  as  the  lamps  shone  full  upon  them,  worthy  of  the 
pencil  of  Gheravdo  Delle  Notti. 

As  supper  drew  to  a close,  conversation,  as  usual,  became  more  general  j 
and  the  glad  laugh  went  up  noisily  from  the  gay  company,  who  had  come 
off  with  profit  and  with  honour  from  the  martial  struggles  of  the  day. 
The  forehead  of  Inigo  was  the  only  one  around  that  board  from  which 
every  mark  of  fatigue  had  not  passed  away.  He  sat  with  his  elbow  rest- 
ing on  the  table,  looking  around  the  circle,  but  making  little  or  no  reply  to 
the  sallies  of  bis  companions. 

“ Inigo,”  said  Azevedo,  extending  towards  him  his  hand,  after  having 
drank  a glass  more  than  usual;  for  he  was  a gay  fellow,  and  hated  the 
very  shadow  of  melancholy  on  the  brow  of  his  companions,  “ Inigo,  one 
would  swear  thou  wert  in  love,  if  the  women  of  Barletta  could  merit  the 
glances  of  so  handsome  a youth.  But  here,  thank  God,  we  are  safe;  and 
I pray  thou  mayest  not  have  left  thy  heart  in  Spain,  or  at  Naples.” 

“ I am  not  thinking  of  the  women,  Azevedo,”  replied  the  youth,  “ but  of 
the  good  steed  that  baron  fell  upon,  and  nearly  killed,  like  a madman, 
when  he  saw  he  could  not  escape  from  us.  Poor  Castano!  his  shoulder  is 
lost,  I fear;  and  never  shall  I mount  his  equal.  Dost  thou  remember  what 
the  noble  fellow  did  at  Taranto,  when  he  forded  that  river — I don’t  re- 
member the  name — when  Quinones  was  killed,  and  the  water  was  deeper 
than  we  expected?  Who  was  the  first  to  reach  the  bank?  And  after  so 
many  trials,  and  so  many  dangers,  to  think  he  must  end  his  life  at  the 
hands  of  this  enemy  of  God!  ” 

“ But  raise  not  thy  voice  so,”  interposed  Correa.  “ It  was  all  done  in 
fair  fight.  We  must  be  civil  to  our  prisoners,  nor  must  they  hear  such 
words.” 

“ And  I swear  to  thee,”  rejoined  Inigo,  “ I would  fall  wounded  on  the 
field,  could  I see  my  poor  Castano  sound  again.  I would  have  pardoned 
the  Frenchman,  had  he  broke  liis  sword  over  my  head,  instead  of  choosing 
the  head  of  my  horse.  Man  to  man  we  strike;  at  least,  such  is  the  play 
of  every  man  who  knows  how  to  wield  a blade;  and  not  at  random,  like 
the  blows  of  a madman.  Cursed  fellow!  he  seemed  to  be  hunting  about 
to  kill  flies,  instead  of  warriors.” 

“ Thou  art  right,  by  heaven!”  cried  out  Segredo,  an  old  soldier,  with  a 
moustache  and  beard  which  showed  he  had  seen  more  than  one  fight. 
“ When  I was  of  thy  age  I felt  like  thee.  Look  at  my  forehead,”  said  he, 
slapping  it  lightly  with  a hand  covered  with  an  iron  gauntlet,  and  showing 
a horizontal  scar  that  extended  over  his  eyebrow.  “ This  I got  from  El 
Bey  Chico,  for  my  love  for  the  most  beautiful  bay  charger  in  the  camp. 
Ah!  he  could  be  called  a horse!  When  we  made  a charge  in  battle  I had 
only  to  slack  his  rein  a bit  thus,  and  touch  him  with  the  spur,  and  what 
would  you  see?  He  reared  on  his  quarters,  and  shot  forward;  and,  on 
my  word,  I tell  you  I could  only  keep  myself  from  shooting  over  his  head 
by  pressing  my  leg3  against  his  sides.  And  when  my  good  sword  fell  with 
his  plunge  it  was  like  the  bolt  of  heaven;  and  it  sent  more  than  one  Moor 
to  sup  with  Satan.  And  the  siesta,  why,  I always  slept  under  the  shadow 
of  his  body,  between  his  legs ; and  he  was  even  afraid  to  switch  away  the 
flies,  for  fear  of  disturbing  me.  At  the  siege  of  Carthagena,  where  few  of 
you  could  have  been,  and  where  the  great  captain  began  to  make  himself 
known — and  Segredo  can  tell  you  war  was  a good  trade  then — a little 
better  than  now,  at  any  rate — fighting  under  the  very  eyes  of  King  Don 
Ferdinand  and  of  the  Queen  Isabella,  who  was  beauty  itself,  and  of  all  the 
court;  and  well  paid  and  kept,  with  our  horses,  as  though  we  had  been  in 
the  palace  of  a prince.  But  to  go  on  about  my  horse: — In  an  engagement 
where  the  Key  Chico  fought  like  a lion  in  the  front  rank  of  his  men  (he 
was  a man  who  would  not  hare  reached  to  my  breast,  but  he  had  an  arm 
which  left  a mark  where  it  fell)  that  poor  animal  was  pierced  through  and 
through  the  neck  with  a Moorish  lance;  and,  for  the  first  time  in  Iris  life, 
jell  on  his  knees.  I leaped  to  the  ground,  and  saw  there  was  no  help; 
but  I hoped  to  lead  him  by  the  bridle  to  the  camp;  for  I would  not  have 
abandoned  him  for  the  world.  He  followed  me  till  his  legs  could  no  longer 
bear  him  up;  and,  I am  not  ashamed  to  say  it,  the  hot  tears  fell  down  upon 
my  breast-plate,  and  bathed  my  neck;  and  I never  knew  before  what  it 
was  to  weep.  Just  then  a squadron  of  Moors,  who  had  been  pressed  hard 
by  our  men-at-arms,  turned  back,  and  came  rushing  by,  with  their  king 
ahead,  bellowing  like  a bull.  I found  myself  surrounded  by  the  flying- 
troop,  alone  and  unprotected,  and  I saw  I was  gone.  I parried  the  blows 
which  fell  thick  around,  till  the  blade  of  the  king  split  open  my  helmet; 
and  I fell  to  the  ground,  and  was  loft  for  dead.  When  I came  to,  and 
could  raise  myselt  up,  I found  my  poor  Zamoreno  stretched  dead  by  my 
side.” 

The  sad  fate  of  Segredo’s  steed  was  listened  to  with  compassionate  inte- 
rest by  the  entire  company;  and  when  the  old  soldier  finished  his  story  he 
could  not  but  betray  upon  his  time-furrowed  countenance  that  the  me- 
mory ot  his  faithful  companion  still  lived  green  in  his  heart.  He  felt 
mortified  that  his  weakness  had  been  discovered,  and  he  turned  to  his 
goblet,  to  divert  the  steady  looks  of  the  company. 

Jacques  de  Guignes,  who  had,  with  the  rest  of  his  fellow-prisoners,  be- 
come  n,  Witle  eheerfu!  as  ho  went  on  filling  his  stomach,  heard  the  history 


of  Zamoreno,  and  then  began: — “With  us,  sir  cavalier,  this  would  not 
have  so  easily  happened,  although  it’s  too  true  that  the  noble  customs  of 
chivalry  are  being  corrupted  every  day.  However,  a man-at-arms  would 
consider  himself  dishonoured,  if,  against  equal  odds,  he  should  deal  a blow 
upon  the  horse  of  his  enemy.  But  such  courtesy,  as  everybody  knows,  is 
not  to  be  expected  from  the  Moors.” 

“And  yet,”  replied  Inigo  to  the  speech,  which  was  not  directed  towards 
him,  “ it  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  show  that  the  custom  of  butchering 
horses  is  not  confined  exclusively  to  the  Moors — witness  the  plains  of  Be- 
nevento,  and  the  noble  Manfredi;  and  Charles  of  Anjou,  who  gave  the 
order,  was  no  more  Moor  than  you  or  I.” 

The  thrust  was  well  directed,  and  it  made  the  Frenchman  writhe. 

“So  the  story  goes,  and  it  may  be  true;  but  Charles  of  Anjou  was 
fighting  for  a kingdom,  with  an  excommunicated  son  of  the  church  for  a 
rival.” 

“ Yes,  but  a rival  who  was  fighting  to  protect  his  own,  and  not  to  rob,” 
interrupted  luigo,  with  a bitter  smile. 

“I  hope  you  are  not  ignorant,”  said  La  Motte,  taking  up  the  dispute, 
“ that  the  realm  of  Naples  is  a fief  of  the  holy  see,  and  Charles  was  in- 
vested with  it  by  the  pontiff;  and,  besides,  the  right  of  a valiant  sword  is 
something.” 

“ But  yet — but  yet  let  us  take  matters  as  they  are,”  replied  Inigo.  “ The 
bearded  Germans  of  Manfredi,  and  the  thousand  Italian  cavaliers  led  on 
by  Count  Giordano,  wh»)  fought  against  the  French,  gave  pretty  good  tes- 
timony, from  the  moment  the  battle  began,  that  Charles  of  Anjou  thought 
it  might  help  him  a little  in  making  himself  king  of  Naples  to  resort  to 
this  expedient,  in  spite  of  the  noble  customs  of  chivalry  so  rife  in  these 
times.” 

“ I concede  to  you,  if  you  like,”  rejoined  La  Motte,  “ that  the  Germans 
are  worth  something  under  their  mail,  and  were  able  to  withstand,  for  a 
few  charges,  the  French  men-at-arms,  on  the  bloody  day  of  Benevento. 
But  as  for  your  thousand  Italians,  really,  if,  two  hundred  y'oars  ago,  they 
were  such  as  we  find  them  in  our  days,  the  French  had  very  little  need  for 
wasting  their  time  in  killing  their  poor  horses  to  put  their  riders  to  flight. 
During  the  five  years  I’ve  been  roaming  over  Italy  I have  learned  to  know 
them  well.  I have  followed  King  Charles  under  the  banner  of  the  preux 
Louis  d’Ars,  and  I assure  you  the  treachery  of  the  Italians  has  given  us 
more  trouble  than  their  swords — the  only  war  they  practise,  and  the  only 
one  French  loyalty  discards.” 

These  inflated  words  were  not  much  relished  by  any  of  the  party,  and 
least  of  all  by  Inigo,  a youth  endowed  with  a rare  genius  and  culture.  He 
was  a friend  of  many  of  the  Italians  who  fought  under  the  banners  of 
Spain,  and  knew  the  history  of  Charles’s  invasion  of  Italy,  He  knew  (to 
cite  a single  ease)  how  the  French,  in  spite  of  their  loyalty,  had  kept  their 
treaty  with  the  Florentines,  by  stirring  up  the  rebellion  in  Pisa.  He 
knew,  too,  that  the  fortresses  imprudently  entrusted  to  their  keeping  by 
Pietro  de  Medici,  under  the  sacredness  of  a treaty,  had  not  been  restored 
at  the  stipulated  time.  Ail  this  now  flashed  on  his  memory,  and  the 
words  of  La  Motte  roused  all  his  indignation.  lie  could  not  brook  to 
hear  the  unfortunate  Italians,  who  had  been  betrayed  and  insulted  by 
Frenchmen,  now  vituperated  by  these  same  traitors.  He  was  just  ready 
to  give  vent  to  his  ire;  but  the  baron,  who  saw  he  had  been  stung  by  his 
words,  cut  off  his  reply: — “You  have  but  recently  arrived  from  Spain, 
signori,  and  as  yet  know  not  this  vagabond  Italian  race.  You  have  not 
yet  had  to  deal  with  the  Duke  Ludovico,  nor  with  the  pontiff,  nor  with 
Valentino  (Csesar  Borgia),  who  first  receive  you  with  open  arms,  and  then 
wait  their  chance  to  tear  out  your  vitals.  But  Fornovo  showed  what  a 
handful  of  brave  men  can  do  against  a cloud  of  traitors,  and  the  Moor 
himself  was  the  first  one  taken  in  his  own  snares.  Villain ! if  he  had  no 
crime  to  weigh  down  his  soul  but  the  murder  of  his  nephew,  that  alone 
would  brand  him  the  most  infamous  of  assassins.” 

“But,”  said  Correa,  “his  nephew  was  sickly,  and  hadn’t  common  sense; 
and  it  may  easily  be  believed  he  died  a natural  death.” 

“ A natural  death ! Yes,  a death  just  as  natural  as  all  die  who  have 
poison  given  to  them.  De  Forses  and  De  Guignes  know  something  of  this 
business,  as  well  as  myself,  for  we  were  all  lodged  in  the  castle  of  Pavia. 
The  king  went  to  visit  the  wretched  family  of  Galeazzo;  and  I learn  all 
this  from  the  mouth  of  Filippo  de  Comines,  who  received  it  from  the  lips 
of  the  king  himself.  The  Moor  led  him  through  certain  dark  passages, 
till  they  came  to  two  low  damp  rooms,  which  looked  out  on  the  ditches 
around  the  castle;  and  here  he  found  the  Duke  of  Milan,  with  his  wife 
Isabella,  and  their  children.  The  mother  threw  herself  at  the  feet  of  the 
king,  imploring  him  to  save  her  father;  and  would  have  prayed  him  for 
herself  and  her  husband,  but  that  traitor  Moor  was  present.  Poor  Ga- 
leazzo, pallid  and  emaciated,  said  little,  but  seemed  overpowered  and 
stupified  by  the  enormity  of  his  misfortune.  The  poison  which  killed  him 
was  that  very  hour  working  in  his  veins.  And  there  is  Caesar  Borgia, 
to  cite  another.  Where  will  you  find  a match  to  this  couple?  We  have 
witnessed  two  deeds  which  would  not  be  believed  when  related;  and,  besides, 
many  other  of  his  doings  are  sufficiently  known,  All  the  world  knows 
how  he  managed  to  make  himself  master  of  Komagna.  All  the  world 
knows  he  has  assassinated  his  brother-in  law,  poisoned  cardinals,  bishops, 
and  hosts  of  others  who  stood  in  his  way.”  And  then  turning  to  his 
countrymen,  with  the  air  of  a man  who  is  going  to  relate  a deed  well 
known,  and  one  which  will  inspire  compassion,  he  continued: — “ Poor 
Ginevra  de  Monreale!  the  most  beautiful,  virtuous,  and  amiable  woman  I 
ever  knew.  My  companions  here  remember  her — we  saw  her  in  our  pas- 
sage to  Jlonse  i,n  ’92,  Hey  evil  destiny  made  her  known  to  DuKe  V Men- 
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into,  who  was  already  cardinal.  She  had  been  forced  by  her  father  into  a 
marriage  with  one  of  our  officers.  She  was  seized  with  a malady  no  one 
could  understand.  Every  remedy  was  resorted  to;  but  all  in  vain— she 
seemed  fated  to  die.  But  a strange  accident  revealed  to  me  a hellish 
secret,  known  to  but  few.  Her  malady  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
poison , given  to  her  by  Valentino,  in  revenge  for  her  unconquerable  virtue. 
Poor  creature!  are  not  these  crimes  to  call  down  the  bolts  of  heaven?” 

Here  the  Frenchman  stopped,  and  seemed  to  be  trying  to  recall  some 
circumstance  time  had  obliterated  from  his  memory. 

“ But — yes,  I am  not  mistaken — to-day,  in  coming  to  Barletta,  I saw 
among  your  men-at-arms  one,  whose  name  has  escaped  me,  whom  I re- 
member very  well  to  have  met  often  at  Rome  at  that  period,  for  his  form 
and  countenance  are  not  easily  forgotten.  It  was  rumoured  be  was  the 
secret  lover  of  Ginevra;  and  after  her  death  he  disappeared,  and  no  one 
has  heard  of  him  since.”  Turning  to  his  companions,  he  said,  “ When 
we  stopped  at  the  fountain,  a mile  from  the  city,  to  wait  for  the  infantry 
to  come  up,  that  pale  young  man.  with  his  chesnut  hair,  and  the  most 

beautiful  and  saddest  face  I ever  beheld Yes,  yes,  it’s  him  without  a 

question;  but,  if  I should  die.  I can’t  tell  his  name.” 

The  Spaniards  looked  at  him  inquiringly,  curious  to  know  of  whom  he 
spoke.  “ Was  he  an  Italian?”  asked  one. 

“ Yes,  Italian.  It’s  true  he  did  not  open  his  lips,  but  a companion  who 
dismounted  from  his  horso  and  handed  him  water,  spoke  to  him  in 
Italian.” 

“ And  his  arms?” 

“It  seems  to  me  he  wore  a polished  cuirass,  with  a coat  of  mail,  and  if  I 
mistake  not,  a plume,  and- a scarf  of  blue.” 

Inigo  was  the  first  to  cry  out,  “ Ettore  Fieramosca  !” 

“ Fieramosca  exactly,”  answered  La  Motte,  “now  I remember — Fiera- 
mosca. Well,  this  Fieramosca  was  enamoured  of  Ginevra  (at  least,  so 
said  rumour),  and  not  being  seen  after  her  death,  every  one  supposed  be 
had  killed  himself.” 

When  they  heard  these  words,  the  Spaniards  remarked  among  them- 
selves, that  this  explained  the  mystery  of  his  deep  melancholy,  and  his 
always  keeping  himself  retired  from  young  soldiers  of  his  own  rank.  But 
all  joined  in  praising  his  generous  nature,  his  valour,  his  courtesy,  which 
gave  some  indication  of  the  love  borne  to  him  by  the  W'hole  army.  Above 
all,  Inigo,  who  was  his  friend,  and  like  every  generous  mind,  admired 
without  jealousy  the  noble  characteristics  of  the  Italian  soldier,  and  loved 
them  the  more  he  knew  them,  took  up  the  discourse,  and  spoke  in  his 
praise  with  all  the  ardour  that  burns  in  the  friendship  of  a Spanish  heart. 

“ You  admire  his  face,  and  who  would  not?  But  what  does  beauty  avail 
a man?  If  you  but  knew  the  soul  of  the  youth — the  nobility,  the  great- 
ness of  his  heart.  All  he  has  dared  in  battle  with  invincible  courage, 
sword  in  hand,  which  in  most  cases  is  attended  by  a kind  of  desperation, 
is  in  him,  even  in  the  hour  of  deepest  peril,  always  tempered  by  a 
steady  coolness.  During  my  life  I have  known  many  a brave  youth  at 
the  courts  of  France  and  of  Spain,  but  on  the  word  of  a knight,  1 tell  you 
the  equal  of  this  Italian,  who,  by  Heaven,  unites  everything  in  himself,  I 
have  never  found,  and  never  expect  to.” 

The  admiration  Fieramosca  commanded  throughout  the  army  was  such, 
every  one  strove  to  be  foremost  in  his  praises,  nor  did  the  old  Segredo 
prove  himself  less  enthusiastic  than  the  rest. 

“Although,”  said  he,  “I  never  had  time  to  throw  away  upon  the 
women,  and  never  understood  how  a mail-covered  heart  could  be  tormented 
about  them,  yet  that  brave  youth,  to  see  him  always  so  sad,  with  that 
gloomy  face,  stirs  up  in  me  a kind  of  feeling  which  I can  hardly  understand 
myself,  and,  I swear,  I have  not  a horse,  except  Pardo,  I would  not  part 
with,  to  see  him  give  one  good  hearty  laugh.” 

“I  said  it  was  disappointment  in  love!”  exclaimed  Azevcdo.  “When 
you  see  a young  man  pale,  taciturn,  and  fond  of  solitude,  there’s  no  mistake 
— it’s  an  affair  of  a petticoat.  However,  it’s  true,”  said  he,  smiling,  “ that 
sometimes  a few  games  that  ruin  one’s  sequins  make  the  owner's  cup  bitter, 
and  himself  as  pale  and  melancholy  as  half  a score  of  petticoats — but  as 
for  this,  it’s  quite  a different  affair,  and  don’t  last  as  long.  And  as  for 
Fieramosca,  there’s  no  danger  to  him  on  this  score.  I never  saw  him  with 
a card  in  his  hand.  Now  I understand  the  secret  of  hi3  nocturnal  wan- 
derings. My  windows,  you  know,  look  out  on  the  mole.  More  than  once 
have  I seen  him,  late  at  night,  get  into  a boat  alone,  and  pull  off  and  shoot 
round  behind  the  castle.  ‘ Pleasant  voyage,  says  I,’  getting  into  bed,  ‘every 
one  to  his  liking.’  I supposed  he  was  on  some  loye-trip,  but  I never  dreamed 
he  went  out  on  the  sea  to  weep  over  one  who  was  in  the  other  world.  It 
seems  impossible  such  a soldier  should  give  himself  up  to  the  control  of 
such  nonsense !” 

“ This  proves,”  retorted  Inigo,  with  warmth,  “ that  a kind  and  loving 
heart  may  beat  in  the  breast  of  a man  who  can  look  boldly  into  the  face  of 
an  enemy;  and  blessed  be  God  that  in  this,  justice  is  rendered  to  Fiera- 
mosca, and  to  ail  the  Italians  who  follow  the  standard  of  Colonna.  Not  a 
knight  with  a sword  at  his  side,  and  a lance  in  rest,  can  boast  of  bearing 
them  more  bravely  than  he.” 

To  this  encomium,  poured  out  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  an  open  and 
truth-loving  soul,  the  Spaniards  signified  by  words  and  gestures  the  appro- 
bation they  could  not  withhold,  for  they  were  daily  spectators  of  the 
bravery  of  the  Italian  knights.  But  not  so  with  the  three  prisoners, 
irritated  by  the  conversation  and  heated  by  wine.  La  Motte,  particularly, 
who  had  been  receiving  the  thrusts  of  Inigo  throughout  the  entire  evening, 
could  not  bend  his  proud  spirit  to  esteem  anything  equal  to  himself  and  his 
companions.  To  the  words,  therefore,  of  the  Spaniard,  he  replied  with  a 


studied  sneer  and  a contemptuous  look,  which  made  the  blood  of  the  fiery 
young  soldier  mount  to  his  face,  and  his  indignation  was  more  deeply 
roused  as  La  Motte  went  on. 

“ On  this  point,  sir  cavalier,  neither  I nor  my  companions  are  of  vour 
opinion.  For  many  years  we  have  borne  arms  in  Italy;  and,  as  I have 
already  hinted,  we  have  much  oftenor  scon  stilettos  and  poison  resorted 
to  than  lances  and  swords;  and  - I beg  you  to  believe  it— a French  knight 
(contorting  his  face  grotesquely)  would  bo  ashamed  to  make  a man  groom 
of  his  stable  who  had  no  more  bravery  than  one  of  these  Italian  pol- 
troons. And  yet  such  are  the  villains  you  compare  with  us!” 

“ Listen,  sir  knight,  and  keep  your  ears  wide  open,”  retorted  Inigo,  who 
could  no  longer  restrain  his  passion  when  he  heard  such  villany  charged 
on  his  friends,  and  was  waiting  for  a good  chance  to  vent  his  rage  on  him 
for  killing  his  horse.  “Were  one  of  our  Italians  here,  and,  above  all, 
Fieramosca;  and  you,  who  are  a prisoner  of  Garcia,  were  only  free,  you 
would  have  occasion  to  learn,  before  going  to  bed  to-night,  that  a French 
knight  would  have  good  use  for  both  his  hands  to  save  his  skin  from  the 
good  sword  of  a single  Italian.  But  since  you  are  prisoners,  and  there  are 
none  but  Spaniards  present,  1,  wdio  am  a friend  of  Fieramosca  and  of  the 
Italians,  tell  you,  in  their  name,  that  you,  or  whoever  he  may  be,  who  dares 
say  they  are  afraid  to  meet  any  man  living  in  mortal  combat,  and  that 
they  are,  as  you  declare,  poltroons  and  traitors,  lies  in  his  throat;  and 
they  are  ready  to  measure  themselves  with  any  man  in  the  world,  on  foot 
or  on  horseback,  full  armed,  or  only  with  a naked  blade,  where  and  when, 
and  at  all  times  you  like!” 

La  Motte  and  his  companions,  w ho  had  at  the  commencement  of  these 
words  turned  a proud  look  upon  the  speaker,  now  showed,  by  the  change 
in  their  countenances,  that  they  waited  for  the  end  with  astonishment  and 
anxiety.  As,  in  the  midst  of  revelling  and  mirth,  when  a voice  is  heard 
above  the  gay  throng  speaking  words  of  steel  and  blood,  and  all  hush,  and 
turn  to  listen  to  the  startling  message,  so  hushed  the  noisy  mirth  that 
went  up  from  this  table,  and  every  Spaniard  sat  still  in  his  place,  and  lis- 
tened, to  know  the  end  of  this  first  rupture. 

“W®  are  prisoners,”  answered  La  Motte,  with  ostentatious  modesty, 
“ and  cannot  accept  challenges;  nevertheless,  with  the  permission  of  the 
knights  who  have  received  our  swords,  and  who,  be  it  understood,  will 
receive  from  us  a just  ransom,  [ answer,  in  my  own  name  and  that  of  my 
companions,  and  of  all  the  chivalry  of  France,  and  I repeat  what  I have 
already  said  once,  and  which  I will  declare  for  over,  that  the  Italians  are 
fit  only  to  perpetrate  deeds  of  treachery,  and  are  cowards  in  war;  that 
they  are  the  most  contemptible  soldiers  that  ever  set  foot  in  stirrup  or 
buckled  on  a cuirass;  and  who  says  I lie  lies  himself;  and  I’ll  maintain 
my  words  blade  in  hand.”  Then  taking  from  his  breast  a crucifix  of  gold, 
he  kissed  it,  and  laid  it  on  the  table.  “ And  may  I lose  all  hope  in  this 
emblem  of  our  salvation  when  my  last  hour  comes,  and  be  branded  a 
recreant  knight,  unworthy  of  bearing  the  golden  spurs,  if  I and  my  com- 
panions do  not  answer  to  the  challenge  the  Italians  send  me  through  your 
lips;  and,  with  the  grace  of  God,  our  Lady,  and  St.  Denis  to  favour  our 
cause,  we’ll  show  the  whole  world  the  difference  between  the  chivalry  of 
France  and  the  canaille  of  Italy,  whom  you  espouse.” 

“ Let  it  be  so,  in  God’s  name,”  answered  Inigo.  Then  opening  his 
doublet,  he  drew  from  his  neck  an  image  of  the  Madonna  of  Monserrato, 
with  which  he  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  laid  it  beside  the  golden 
cross  of  La  Motte;  and  although  he  felt  a slight  sense  of  humiliation  that 
his  poverty  did  not  suffer  him  to  offer  a pledge  of  battle  equal  in  value  to 
that  of  La  Motte,  yet  he  triumphed  over  his  shame,  and  boldly  said, 
“ Here  is  my  pledge.  Diego  Garcia  will  take  them  both  in  the  name  of 
Gonzales,  who  will  not  refuse  a free  field  to  our  noble  friends,  nor  to  the 
French  chivalry  who  come  to  try  their  steel.” 

“ Certainly  not,”  answered  Garcia,  as  he  took  the  pledges  of  the  chal- 
lenge, “Gonzales  never  will  hinder  these  brave  knights  from  measuring 
their  swords,  and  doing  the  duty  of  good  cavaliers.  But  you,  monsieur  le 
baron  (speaking  to  La  Motte)  will  have  a harder  bone  to  grind  between 
your  teeth  than  you  think  for.” 

“ That’s  our  affair,”  replied  the  Frenchman,  shaking  his  head,  with  a 
smile.  “ Neither  I nor  my  companions  dread  the  most  perilous  and  the 
most  brilliant  action  of  our  lives,  which  shall  be  that  in  which  we  will 
show  this  brave  Spaniard  his  mistake,  hurling  four  Italians  from  their 
saddles.” 

Diego  Garcia,  who  never  felt  really  alive  except  when  he  was  in 
the  heat  of  a battle,  or  talking  about  coming  to  a fight,  could  hardly 
contain  himself  as  he  listened  to  these  preliminaries  of  the  challenge, 
which,  without  doubt,  would  bring  the  combatants  to  the  field  with  all 
the  enthusiasm  national  honour  could  inspire;  and  raising  his  voice  and 
head,  and  clapping  his  brawny  hands  together,  which  could  have  grasped 
a Samson,  he  cried  out,  “ Your  words,  brave  knights,  are  worthy  of  the 
men  of  honour  and  the  soldiers  you  are;  and  I’m  sure  they'll  not  be  dis- 
honoured by  your  deeds.  Here’s  to  the  brave  of  all  nations  for  ever!” 
Saying  this,  he  was  imitated  by  the  rest  of  the  company;  and  raising  their 
goblets,  they  all  drained  them  more  than  once,  with  mirthful  joy,  in  honour 
of  the  future  victors. 

When  the  gaiety  had  in  part  subsided,  Inigo  continued: — “ The  insult 
you  have  offered,  sir  knight,  to  Italian  valour  is  not  a matter  my  friends 
will  pass  over  so  lightly;  nor  will  it  end,  like  a gay  tournament,  in  the 
shivering  of  a single  lance.  I speak  not  now  of  the  number  of  the 
combatants.  This  will  be  settled  by  the  parties  themselves.  But  how- 
ever this  may  be,  I offer  to  you  and  to  yours  battle,  in  full  armour,  and  to 
the  last  drop  of  blood;  nor  must  the  combat  cease  till  the  last  ta%n  is 
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either  dead  or  captured,  or  compelled  to  fly  from  the  field.  Do  you  accept 
these  terms?” 

“I  do.” 

This  being  adjusted,  and  nothing  more  left  to  be  done,  the  fatigues  of 
the  day  and  the  lateness  of  the  hour  invited  each  one  to  his  repose.  The 
entire  company  rose  from  the  table  by  common  consent;  and  leaving  the 
inn,  separated  in  couples  to  go  to  their  several  habitations.  The  French 
barons  were  honourably  treated,  and  assigned  rooms  near  the  knights  who 
had  captured  them.  In  spite  of  the  bravadoes  they  had  used  to  show  their 
contempt  for  the  Italians,  we  think  we  may  venture  to  say  they  had  a 
secret  conviction,  confirmed  by  long  experience,  that  to  come  off  with 
honour  from  their  engagement  they  would  have  need  of  something  more 
than  words.  Even  Inigo  himself,  although  more  than  certain  of  the 
valour  of  his  friends,  and  that  when  the  glory  of  the  Italian  arms  was  at 
stake  they  would  face  the  bravest  steel  in  the  world,  still  knew  their  ad 
versaries  were  far  from  being  contemptible  on  the  field.  These  same 
barons  wielded  the  bravest  swords  in  all  the  French  army;  and  even  he, 
too,  could  not  but  think  anxiously  of  the  final  issue  of  this  decisive  combat. 
In  fact,  La  Motte  and  his  companions  were  men  who  would  not  quail  in 
any  field.  Their  prowess  was  known  to  all  the  soldiers  of  those  times ; 
and  in  the  French  army  there  were  many  others  not  a whit  inferior  to 
them  in  courage  or  address.  The  name  of  the  brave  Bajordo  alone  was 
enough  to  add  weight  to  their  scale. 

But  all  these  reflections  were  far  from  making  the  proud  Spaniard  repent 
for  one  moment.  He  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Italians,  for  he  felt  ho 
would  have  been  guilty  of  cowardice  to  have  supported  the  insult  hurled 
so  meanly  by  the  prisoners  against  his  own  friends;  and  he  confidently 
asked  himself  the  question,  how  the  man  who  fought  for  the  honour  of  his 
country  could  ever  be  conquered?  With  such  reasoning  he  re-assured  his 
confidence,  and  prepared  to  confer  the  next  morning  with  Fieramosca,  and 
use  all  the  necessary  diligence  to  secure  the  triumph  of  the  cause  he  had 
espoused.  Filled  with  these  generous  resolves,  he  threw  himself  on  his 
couch  for  the  night.  But  he  was  too  excited  to  sleep;  and  he  waited  for 
the  light  of  the  morning  to  come  through  his  window  to  begin  the  exe- 
cution of  his  lofty  purpose. 

(To  be  continued.') 


THE  HUNCHBACK. 

A Tale  op  the  Days  op  Charlemagne. 

Chapter  IV.  and  Last 

Oh.  that  the  desert  were  my  dwelling-place, 

With  one  fair  spirit  for  my  minister, 

That  I might  all  forget  the  human  race, 

And  hating  no  one , love  but  only  her. — Childe  Haeold. 

The  Lady  Blanche  was  still  in  the  secure  asylum  of  the  Abbey  of  St. 
Genevieve.  Here,  in  safety,  and  in  tranquil  devotion,  she  might  have  worn 
out  life,  had  that  fire  never  been  kindled  in  her  bosom  which,  once  lighted, 
cannot  be  extinguished  without  making  a waste  and  ruin  of  the  tenderest 
affections.  Heavily  as  her  forebodings  weighed  on  her  heart,  she  could  no 
more  envy  the  calm  safe  sisters  of  the  monastery,  than  the  living,  feeling, 
throbbing  form  can  envy  the  mute  cold  statue.  The  storm  might  sweep 
away  her  last  hope,  but  who  that  dwells  in  the  land  of  blossoms,  fruits,  and 
hurricanes,  will  exchange  with  the  natives  of  the  safe  and  frigid  north? 
Even  so  thought  Blancbe,  while  every  day  was  bringing  some  agitating 
rumour  from  the  scene  of  conflict.  By  the  latest  accounts  the  hostile 
forces  were  not  far  from  the  valley-lands,  overlooked  by  the  abbey.  The 
emperor  was  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  at  the  approach  of  the  great  sove- 
reign, Pepin’s  forces  were  sensibly  diminishing.  Still  he  kept  the  field, 
without  any  apparent  abatement  of  hope  or  activity. 

Affairs  were  in  this  position  when,  at  an  early  hour  of  the  morning,  the 
repose  of  the  abbey  was  disturbed  by  a rumour  of  the  near  approach  of  the 
hostile  armies.  The  abbess,  with  her  nuns,  according  to  the  letter  of  her 
duty,  hastened  to  mingle  with  her  matin  prayers  petitions  for  the  downfall 
of  rebellion.  Blanche,  with  her  faithful  Ermen,  stole  to  a tower  of  the 
abbey,  where  she  was  destined  to  endure  what  a martyr  might  suffer  at 
the  stake,  who  had  a threefold  portion  of  life  and  sense  in  every  nerve. 

The  valley,  or  glen,  if  it  might  so  be  called,  broken  as  it  was  at  intervals 
into  ridges  and  abrupt  descents,  was  encompassed  by  hills,  and  intersected 
by  a narrow,  deep,  and  impetuous  stream,  with  precipitous  and  impracti- 
cable banks,  which  were  connected  by  a single  plank -bridge  thrown  across 
the  stream,  where  it  dashed  over  a ledge  of  rocks.  At  the  eastern  extrem- 
ity of  the  valley,  on  a declivity,  stood  the  abbey,  overlooking  the  domain 
attached  to  it— its  garden,  farms,  and  the  whitewashed  cottages  of  its  arti- 
sans, which  were  clustered  together  at  the  extreme  opposite,  under  the 
shadow  of  the  hills  that  appeared  there  to  wall  in  the  valley,  and  were  only 
separated  where  the  bold  little  stream  had  forced  its  passage.  The  peace 
of  ages  was,  for  the  first  time,  to  be  broken  in  this  sylvan  scene,  where  even 
now  the  stillness  was  so  profound  that  the  chirping  of  the  cricket,  and  the 
rustling  of  the  fallen  autumn-leaf,  under  the  squirrel’s  fleet  foot,  might  be 
heard.  The  trees,  save  where  tbe  firs  glittered  with  dewy  webs,  were 
stripped  of  their  summer  glory  ; but,  like  a youthful  face,  “ touched,  not 
spoiled”  by  grief,  they  looked  cheerful  in  their  adversity — glittering  dew- 
drops  studding  their  branches,  and  the  glossy  bark  brightening  in  the  flush 
of  the  rising  sun.  The  stream,  that  leaped  and  “ danced  to  its  own  wild 
chime,”  was  fringed  with  the  last  gay  flowers  of  autumn —those  bold  little 


heroes  that  hang  out  their  colours  even  on  the  very  frontiers  of  winter. 
The  windings  of  the  stream,  far  off  among  the  distant  hills,  were  marked 
by  the  light  warm  mist  which  rose  from  it,  giving  a bluish  tint  to  the 
atmosphere;  and  nearer,  and  immediately  under  Blanche’s  eye,  settled  in 
dense  fog,  over  the  coves,  or  rolled  up  the  mountains  in  fleecy  clouds. 

Scarcely  had  Blanche  and  Ermen  taken  their  stations  in  the  tower,  when 
the  silence  was  rudely  broken  by  the  braying  of  a war-trumpet  that  pealed 
over  the  valley,  waking  a thousand  echoes  among  the  hills  ; the  tramping 
of  horses  followed  ; and  the  prince,  at  the  head  of  his  gallant  followers, 
was  seen  descending  rapidly  to  the  valley.  His  war-cry  was  shouted  and 
answered  by  the  clamour  of  the  hostile  army,  that  appeared  to  Blanche 
like  birds  of  evil  omen,  darkening  the  opposite  plain.  As  the  prince  had 
the  inferior  force  it  was  of  vital  importance  to  him  to  command  the  passsge 
of  the  bridge  ; and  he  gained  it  by  so  rapid  a movement  that  Ermen  had 
scarcely  time  for  exclamation,  before  he  seemed  to  be  disposing  his  force 
about  it,  so  as  most  effectively  to  repel  an  attack. 

“ What  means  that?”  said  Blanche,  pointing  to  a standard-bearer. 

“ That  surely  is  the  banner  of  my  father’s  house.  A fiery  sun  emerging 
from  a cloud,  on  a field  of  white.” 

“ But  look,  my  lady,  close  beside  it,  at  the  knight  in  black  armour,  with 
the  black  plumes.  It  is  your  father  in  shape  and  bearing,  with  a little  stoop 
of  the  shoulders,  as  if  he  had  some  added  weight  of  years,  hut  otherwise 
the  same.” 

“ Ah,  Ermen,  our  fancies  cheat  us;  it  is  the  banner  that  has  conjured  up 
this  image  in  your  memory.  It  is  an  evil  augury,  this  banner  of  a fallen 
house.” 

“ Think  not  of  auguries,  my  lady,  fortune  is  on  the  side  of  the  prince. 
See  how  gallantly  he  rides.  His  white  plumes  even  him  with  the  tallest. 
Any  one  may  see  he  wa3  born  to  rule,  though  his  poor  mother  did  stand 
on  the  emperor’s  left  side.  Now  he  salutes  his  soldiers.  Ah!  hear  their 
acclamations — God  bless  him!  he  had  always  the  hearts  of  the  commons. 
Heaven  and  all  saints  stand  by  him,  I say,  be  he  right  or  wrong.” 

The  “Amen”  did  not  stick  in  Blanche’s  throat,  though  conscience  would 
have  kept  it  there;  and  Ermen  proceeded,  “ Beshrew  me  if  I think  it  hand- 
some in  the  abbess  and  her  nuns  to  be  throwing  their  prayers  into  the 
scale  of  the  strongest  ; they  ought  to  stand  aside  and  let  ’em  have  fair 
play.”  Whether  Ermen  meant  that  Heaven  or  the  abbess  should  not  inter- 
pose, it  is  difficult  to  say; — an  untutored  conscience  is  very  docile — she 
probably  had  some  secret  misgivings  of  the  righteousness  of  the  prince’s 
cause,  and  preferred  there  should  be  no  appeal  to  a celestial  tribunal. 

The  manceuvres  of  the  two  armies  continued  for  some  time  without  an 
assault  from  either  party.  The  emperor  had  not  yet  arrived  on  the  field  of 
battle.  Meanwhile  the  forces  on  both  sides  were  concentrating  at  the 
bridge.  The  prince  had  concealed  a reserved  corps  behind  a hill  in  his  rear, 
in  order  by  his  seeming  weakness  to  tempt  the  enemy  to  the  peiilous  pas- 
sage of  the  bridge,  where  their  numbers  would  rather  embarrass  than  aid 
them.  They  perceived  the  disadvantage  at  which  they  must  attack,  and 
hesitated  to  encounter  it. 

“ Ah!”  said  Blanche,  “ it  is  a proud  sight  to  see  their  steeds  prancing, 
their  banners  and  pennons  flying,  their  lances  gleaming  in  the  sun,  and  those 
gallant  knights  unblenching  before  the  face  of  death,  if  we  could  forget 
what  they  may  be  before  the  sun  sinks  behind  yon  hills.” 

“ They  forget  it,  my  lady,  or  they  would  be  as  very  cowards  as  we 
women  are.  1 have  seen  these  lordly  men,  who  throw  down  their  lives 
upon  the  battle-field  as  if  it  were  but  the  cast  of  the  dice,  I have  seen  them 
shrink  from  a twinge  of  the  tooth-ache,  and,  if  death  did  but  peep  at  them 
through  the  curtains  of  a sick-bed,  their  hearts  would  die  away  within 
them.  But  they  have  a brute’s  instinct  to  fight,  and  when  that  is  roused 
they  forget  pain  and  death,  and  all  that  comes  after.  Truly,  I think,  after 
all  their  boasting  and  blustering,  we  women  might  dispute  the  palm  of 
courage  with  them,  for  we  bravely  meet  and  triumph  over  those  natural 
enemies  of  our  race — pain,  and  poverty,  and  death,  which  Heaven  has  made 
it  our  necessity  to  encounter;  while  they,  for  the  most  part,  are  only  brave 
in  meeting  dangers  of  their  own  creation.  I marvel  they  do  not  begin : 
they  stand  there  on  each  side  of  the  bridge,  looking  like  wild  beasts,  ready 
to  spring  the  moment  the  barrier  is  withdrawn.” 

Ermen’s  wonder  was  scarcely  expressed  when  some  of  the  youngest  and 
most  daring  of  Charles’s  paladins,  unable  any  longer  to  brook  delay,  or 
endure  the  defiance  and  stinging  taunts  of  their  antagonists,  dashed  over 
the  bridge,  were  encountered,  and  repelled,  or  overthrown.  Many  a daring 
onset  and  gallant  rescue  followed.  Suddenly  a cloud  of  dust  was  seen 
rising  in  the  distance.  The  oriflamme  was  descried. 

The  emperor’s  battle-cry  was  heard,  and,  at  the  conquering  sound,  his 
soldiers,  like  a pack  of  hounds  at  the  voice  of  their  master,  rushed  upon  the 
bridge.  They  were  met  and  driven  back.  Pressed  forward  by  their  own 
column,  they  became  pent  within  the  narrow  space.  Carnage  and  horrible 
confusion  ensued — men  were  slaughtered  in  masses — horses  and  riders 
overthrown,  and  when  the  command  for  retreat  was  given,  the  bridge  was 
piled  with  trampled,  struggling,  and  dying  men.  “ See,  see,  my  lady,” 
cried  Ermen,  “ my  Lord  Pepin’s  men  toss  those  carcasses  into  the  stream 
as  if  they  were  sheep  slaughtered  for  the  shambles.  No  wonder  you  cover 
your  eyes — it  pierces  my  old  heart  to  see  those  bodies,  that  one  minute  ago 
were  full  of  life,  strength,  and  hope,  so  broken  and  dishonoured.” 

“ God  forgive  them!”  ejaculated  Blanche. 

“But  look  once  again,  my  lady?  See  how  daringly  the  knight  of  the 
black  plume  advances — -just  so  my  Lord  Hunold  would  have  done ; he  passes 
the  bridge!  See,  with  his  few  followers  he  dashes  on  the  retreating  oolumn! 
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Ah!  they  turn  on  him — now,  St.  Denis  aid  him!  there  goes  the  prince 
to  his  rescue !” 

“ Heaven  help  us,”  cried  Blanche;  “he  is  lost!  Oh,  what  rashness  to 
pass  the  bridge!  Shame  on  the  cowards,  now  there  are  myriads  against 
him,  how  they  set  on  him — he  is  surrounded! — his  retreat  utterly  cut  off!” 
Blanche  clasped  her  hands  and  fixed  her  eye  in  breathless  apprehension  on 
that  frightful  melee,  “Ah  me!  Ermen,  my  head  is  giddy;  I can  see  nothing, 
look  if  you  can  see  him?” 

“ No,  my  lady,  no.” 

“Look  narrowly,  Ermen;  do  you  not  see  the  top  of  his  plumes?” 

“No,  no,  indeed! — nothing-  but  glancing  lances  and  gleaming  shields. 
What  can  that  waving  mean?  they  fall  back!  Ah,  there  he  is,  side  by  side 
with  the  black  knight.  See,  they  burst  through  the  close  ranks  of  the 
enemy — ha!  how  they  trample  them  down.  Mother  Mary!  how  they  tread 
the  life  out  of  them — they  are  already  at  the  bridge — the  black  plume 
passes  it,  but  ah!  the  broken  planks  fly  from  beneath  his  horse’s  feet. 
What  a horrid  gap  he  has  opened  for  the  prince — his  steed  recoils — his 
pursuers  are  on  him!  Now,  Heaven  save  him  from  falling  with  his  back 
to  them!  their  lan6es  almost  touch  him.  Bravo!  the  leap  is  made — he  is 
safe!”  ^ 

“ Surely,”  said  Blanche,  as  her  heart  heaved  from  the  suffocating  pres- 
sure that  was  upon  it — “ Surely  Heaven’s  shield  is  before  him.” 

“ And  behind  him  too,  I think,  my  lady  ; and  a lion’s  heart  within  him. 
See  how  the  enemy  seem  cowering  on  their  side  the  bridge,  like  frightened 
hawks,  afraid  to  stoop  to  their  prey;  and  my  lord’s  men,  bless  them!  I see 
by  their  bearing,  that  each  one  feels  as  if  he  had  the  strength  of  ten  men 
in  his  single  arm.  There  comes  a messenger  to  the  prince  with  good  or 
evil  tidings.” 

“ Heaven  grant  them  good!”  replied  Blanche;  “ but  I fear,  for  my  lord 
rides  hastily  off  with  him.” 

“ I marvel  the  brave  paladins  endure  the  taunts  of  the  black  plume,”  re- 
sumed Ermen.  “ Hark ! how  he  dares  them  to  follow  the  example  he  set 
them.  'Ah!  there  is  my  lord  emperor — his  spirit  will  not  brook  being  thus 
kept  in  abeyance.  He  calls  on  his  guards  to  shame  the  loitering  cowards, 
and  follow.  I doubt  if  he  knows  of  that  yawning  abyss.  Ah!  now  he  sees 
it.  But  it  is  too  late — he  cannot  turn  back — his  fiery  steed  leaps  over.  A few 
follow  him — rather  death  than  to  desert  your  master!  but  every  hoof  that 
touches  the  bridge  widens  the  gap.  Mother  of  mercy,  they  fall  through-j- 
the  generous  youths! — they  are  crushed  on  the  rocks — horse  and  rider!” 
Shouts  rent  the  air.  Ermen’s  voice  might  be  heard,  like  the  shriek  of  an 
owl,  mingling  with  and  heightening  the  clamour. 

“ Think  you,  Ermen,  the  victory  is  won,  that  the  emperor’s  mistake  is 
fatal?”  demanded  Blanche. 

“Assuredly,  my  lady;  the  emperor  sees  it  himself,  but  it  is  too  late. 
See  how  his  brave  paladins  gather  round  him.  They  seem  to  feel  no  more 
than  their  senseless  shields,  the  blows  they  receive  in  his  stead.  They  fall, 
one  after  another — the  last  is  gone  ! He  is  single-handed  against  a host. 
What  a salvation  is  a brave  spirit!  See  how  he  gives  them  thrust  for 
thrust,  and  fights  as  if  he  were  backed  by  thousands.  But,  oh!”  continued 
Ermen,  her  interest  naturally  shifting,  as  the  inequality  of  the  contest 
became  more  manifest,  “ it  is  vain : as  one  assailant  drops  another  takes  his 
place.  It  is  too  much!  Our  noble  master  against  such  odds ! The  craven 
wretches,  why  do  they  not  give  him  a fair  field!  Right  royally  he  still 
defends  himself!  Ah!  he  wavers — his  shield  has  fallen — his  left  arm 
hangs  line  a lopped  branch — he  must  fall  ! — see,  they  press  on  him.  Now 
God  have  mercy  on  him! — Ah!  there  comes  the  prince  again — how 
furiously  he  rides!  Must  his  hand  give  the  finishing  stroke?  I cannot 
look  on  that — ” 

Blanche  sunk  on  her  knees  “ Merciful  Heaven  !”  she  cried,  “ let  him 
not  lift  his  hand  against  his  father — save  him  from  parricide!” 

“ Oh,  look  up,  my  lady,  once  more  look  up!  The  prince  is  striking  down 
the  lances  of  the  assailants,  and  shouting,  ‘ Back,  villains,  back — touch  not 
his  sacred  life!”’ 

Their  arms  fell  as  if  they  were  paralyzed,  and  they  recoiled  a few  paces, 
leaving  a vacant  space,  where  the  steeds  of  father  and  son  met,  bit  to  bit. 
The  prince  dismounted,  threw  down  his  lance  and  shield,  and  kneeling  in 
the  dust,  cried,  “ My  liege — my  father,  forgive  me!” 

Ermen  broke  into  a wild  hysteric  laugh,  and  turned  to  her  mistress,  but 
her  gentle  nature  was  overpowered,  and  she  had  sunk  down  in  utter  un- 
consciousness. Neither  saw  nor  knew,  till  many  hours  after,  what 
followed.  That  the  tide  of  fortune  had  turned  in  the  emperor’s  favour,  and 
deliverance  from  the  perils  that  beset  him  was  near  at  hand,  at  the  moment 
the  interposition  of  his  son  saved  him  from  certain  death.  A detachment 
from  his  army  had  been  guided  by  one  of  the  loyal  abbey  tenants,  to  a ford- 
able passage  through  the  stream.  They  had  wound  unperceived  around 
the  hills,  fallen  on  Pepin’s  reserved  corps,  and  cut  it  off  completely;  and 
at  the  moment  the  prince  was  surrendering  himself  to  filial  duty,  his  fol- 
lowers were  surprised  by  superior  numbers  falling  on  their  rear.  He  could 
not  look  on  and  see  his  faithful  friends  falling  in  a causo  he  had  abandoned; 
and  giving  orders  that  the  place  where  the  emperor  stood  should  be  consi- 
dered neutral  ground,  and  sacredly  guarded  as  such,  he  plunged  into  the 
thickest  of  the  fight.  Many  a long  remembered  deed  of  desperate  valour 
did  he  achieve.  But  it  was  of  no  avail;  long  before  the  day  closed,  the  din  of 
arms  had  ceased;  the  prince,  and  the  handful  of  his  followers  who  survived 
were  prisoners,  and  the  victorious  army  was  retiring  towards  Aix-la- 
Chapelle. 

The  wounded  and  dying  left  on  the  field  of  battle  were, ’in  obedience  to  the 
benevolent  orders  of  the  abbess,  conveyed  to  the  cottages  of  the  peasants, 


where  all  that  leech-craft  could  do  was'done ; and  when  that  was  unavailing, 
the'last  offices  of  humanity  were  faithfully  rendered.  On  the  spot  where 
the  conflict  had  ended  was  found  the  body  of  the  warrior  who  had  been 
distinguished  by  the  black  plume.  Though  he  was  quite  unconscious,  life 
still  tenaciously  held  its  grasp;  and  the  badges  of  priestly  office  being  dis- 
covered on  the  removal  of  his  helmet’ and  armour,  he  was  deemed  worthy 
to  die  within  the  consecrated  walls  of  the  abbey;  and  accordingly  he  was 
carried  thither.  There  he  was  destined  to  find  not  only  a cure  for 
the  wounds  of  his  body,  but  the  skill  that  could  pluck  from  his  memory 
its  rooted  sorrows. 

To  women,  old  Homer  (with  the  spirit  of  the  golden  age  of  gallantry) 
assigns  the  art  of  compounding  the  nepanthes.  And  if  there  is  a human 
hand  skilled  to  prepare  the  sweet  draught,  oblivious  of  grief,  sorrow,  and 
care,  it  is  that  of  a daughter. 

Hours  of  tumultuous  passion— years  of  gloomy  self-annihilation  were 
in  the  memory  of  Ilunold,  like  a dismal  and  fading  dream,  while  his 
ej-e  reposed  on  Blanche;  and  he  felt, in  her  assiduous  devotion,  the  healing 
efficacy  of  filial  love. 

Eor  the  present  they  were  secure  from  molestation;  and  of  the  future 
they  hardly  yet  dared  to  think.  The  apprehensions  that  racked  Blanche’s 
heart  were  visible  in  the  mortal  paleness  that  settled  on  her  cheek ; in  her 
nervous  starts  at  any  unwonted  sound;  and  in  the  touching  contrition 
which  she  manifested  for  the  frequent  abstractions  of  her  thoughts  from 
her  father. 

The  ultimate  fate  of  the  prince  remained  yet  uudecided.  Rebellion  is 
the  unpardonable  sin  in  the  creeds  of  absolute  monarchs;  and  in  this  case, 
justice,  as  well  as  the  almost  uniform  practice  of  the  times,  demanded  his 
death.  Still  the  decree  came  not,  and  it  was  evident  that  there  was  some 
wavering  in  the  sovereign’s  mind — some  leaning  towards  the  milder 
punishment  of  the  tonsure,  and  seclusion  in  a monastery — a penalty 
equivalent  to  our  “ state  prison  for  life;”  a convenient  mode  of  shutting 
out  of  the  world  those  who  were  de  hop  in  it.  The  partisans  of  the 
vindictive  queen  urged  that  the  death  of  the  prince  was  essential  to  the 
present  tranquillity  of  the  emperor  and  to  secure  the  succession  of  the  legi- 
timate heirs.  But  the  emperor  seemed  cold  to  whatever  proceeded  from  the 
queen’s  counsels.  Pie  had  received  some  faint  intimations  of  Hunold’s 
disclosures;  and  though  he  was  too  discreet  a husband  to  dive  into  a well 
because  truth  was  at  the  bottom ; yet  it  was  evident  that  the  spell  of  her 
influence  was  dissolved — that  her  royal  consort  was  disabused,  and  that 
some  change  had  passed,  like  that  which  reduces  the  seemingly-beautiful 
enchantress  of  a fairy  tale  to  the  reality  of  an  ugly  old  hag. 

At  length  the  intrigues  of  the  courtiers  were  ended,  and  the  speculations 
of  the  gossips  of  the  city  silenced  by  the  publication  of  the  emperor’s 
decree.  It  ordained  that  on  a certain  day  the  prince  should  receive  the 
tonsure  publicly,  at  the  altar  of  the  great  chapel.  That  after  this  rite  of 
initiation,  he  should  be  escorted  in  state  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Alban, 
where  he  was  adjured  by  the  strictest  prayers  and  penances  to  expiate  the 
sin  of  rebellion. 

The  ambitious  prince  was  for  ever  to  be  severed  from  the  world.  The 
purest,  tenderest,  and  most  ennobling  of  human  passions  was  to  be  con- 
verted to  sin.  The  fire  that  was  kindled  to  gladden  social  life,  was  to  be 
for  ever  shut  up  in  the  bosom,  there  to  burn  and  consume.  Strange  that 
man  should  have  been  so  long  permitted  to  countervail  the  benign  designs 
of  Providence! — that  he  should  have  been  suffered  to  condemn  to  waste 
and  mouldering  the  affections  that  were  bestowed  to  sow  the  wide  harvest- 
fields  of  the  world  with  joy  and  beauty! 

The  day  arrived  appointed  for  the  ceremony.  Early  in  the  morning 
the  gates  of  the  city  were  thrown  open.  Nobles  with  pompous  retinues, 
and  rustics  with  their  families,  crowded  the  avenues.  Greediness  of 
spectacle  has  been  common  to  all  ages  of  the  world,  from  long  ere 
David  danced  before  the  ark  of  the  Lord  to  this  present  moment. 

Church  and  convent  bells  were  tolling.  Processions  of  the  religious 
orders  filled  the  streets  with  the  sublime  anthems  appointed  by  the 
church;  and  the  Gregorian  chant  resounded  from  the  choir  of  the  great 
chapel. 

It  was  remarked  by  those  court  observers  of  straws,  who  were  watching 
the  decline  of  Fastrade’s  sun,  that  the  emperor  on  this  day  had  given  the 
final  decision  to  the  great  musical  controversy  that  had  agitated  the 
empire.  The  queen  had  favoured  the  Gallic  or  Ambrosian  party,  but  the 
emperor,  who  had  inclined  to  the  muse  of  Italy,  finally  adopted  the  Gre- 
gorian chant;  justifying  his  decision  publicly,  by  the  pious  illustration  that, 
“ as  a river  is  purest  at  its  source,  so  Rome,  being  the  fountain  of  all 
divine  wisdom,  ought  to  reform  the  Gallican  music  after  the  model  of 
her  own.” 

The  emperor  and  his  court,  in  their  ceremonial  costume,  entered  the 
chapel  by  a private  door,  and  occupied  seats  at  the  right  of  the  altar;  the 
emperor  and  queen  were  m a position  a little  elevated,  and  in  advance  of 
their  attendants . There  was  an  unquietness  in  Charles’s  manner,  and  a 
heavy  shade  on  his  brow,  that  indicated  the  yearning  of  his  heart  towards 
his  son;  and  the  reluctance  with  which  he  had  submitted  to  the  usage 
that  imposed  the  humiliation  of  a public  ceremony.  The  state  smile  the 
queen  had  assumed  did  not  veil  her  gratified  malignity,  while  her  sallow 
cheek,  and  restless  and  falling  eye,  fully  betrayed  her  consciousness  that 
she  had  fallen  from  her  high  estate— that  the  emperor  was  no  longer  the 
duped  husband,  flexible  to  the  purposes  of  her  insatiate  cruelty. 

The  doors  _!  werej  thrown  open,  and  the  eager  crowd  of  spectators, 
marshalled  by  officers,  were  conducted  to  the  seats  assigned  them,  accord- 
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ing  to  their  rank.  The  ehapel-bell  struck,  and  the  prince,  preceded  by 
men-at-arms,  and  followed  by  a procession  of  the  monks  of  St.  Alban, 
entered  the  grand  aisle.  His  dress  resembled  that  worn  by  his  father  on 
high  festivals.  A golden  diadem,  set  with  precious  stones,  bound  in  its 
circlet  a head  that  looked  as  if  it  were  formed  to  ennoble  even  such  an 
appendage.  His  buskins  were  thickly  studded  with  gems,  his  tunic  was 
of  golden  tissue,  and  his  purple  mantle  fastened  by  a clasp  of  glittering 
stones.  This  royal  apparel  was  meant  in  part  to  show  forth  the  ambition 
that  had  o’erleaped  itself;  and  in  part  to  set  the  splendours  of  the  world  in 
overpowering  contrast  with  the  humility  of  the  religious  garb. 

The  prince  advanced  with  a firm  step.  His  demeanour  showed  that  if 
he  had  lost  everything  else,  he  had  gained  the  noblest  victory — victory 
over  himself.  There  was  nothing  in  his  air  of  the  crushed  man;  on  the 
contrary,  there  was  his  usual  loftiness,  and  more  than  his  usual  serenity. 
As  men  gazed  at  him,  and  saw  the  impress  of  his  father  on  his  mild 
majestic  brow,  they  felt  that  nature  had  set  her  seal  to  liis  right  of  in- 
heritance. He  paused  as  he  reached  a station  opposite  his  father,  signed 
to  his  attendants  to  stop;  and  turning  aside  he  knelt  at  bis  father’s  feet. 
Their  eyes  met  as  tenderly  as  a mother’s  meets  her  child.  Charles 
stretched  out  his  hand,  Pepin  grasped  it,  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips.  The 
spectators  looked  in  vain  for  some  sign  of  sternness  in  the  father,  and 
resentment  in  the  son.  Little  did  they  dream  that  the  father  and  son  had 
met  that  morning,  with  no  witness  but  the  approving  eye  of  Heaven,  and 
had  exchanged  promises  of  forgiveness  and  loyalty,  never  to  be  retracted 
in  thought,  word,  or  deed. 

As  the  prince  rose  to  his  feet,  his  eye  encountered  the  queen’s,  flashing 
with  offended  pride;  but  her’s  fell  beneath  the  steady  overpowering  glance 
of  his,  which  said,  “ I am  not  yet  so  poor  as  to  do  you  reverence.”  The 
emperor  did  not  rebuke,  or  even  seem  to  notice  the  omission.  His  eye  was 
riveted  to  the  gracious  tears  his  son  had  left  upon  his  hand. 

The  prescribed  devotions  and  pompous  preparatory  ceremonial  of  the 
Eomish  church  were  performed.  The  prince  then  laid  down  his  glittering 
crown,  and  exchanged  his  gorgeous  apparel  for  the  garb  of  St.  Alban’s 
monks— a russet  gown  fastened  at  the  waist  with  a hempen-cord.  It  was 
noticed  by  the  keenest  of  his  observers  that  be  did  not  lay  aside  his  sword; 
but  he  might  have  forgotten  it,  or  a soldier  might  be  permitted  to  the  very 
last  to  retain  the  badge  of  his  honour  and  independence.  A glow  of  shame 
shot  over  his  face  as  he  bent  his  head  to  the  humiliating  rite  of  the 
tonsure;  and  the  eyes  of  the  truly  noble  were  instinctively  averted,  as  his 
profuse  and  glossy  locks  fell  beneath  the  razor  of  the  officiating  priest. 
This  initiatory  rite  performed,  a hood  was  thrown  over  his  head,  and  the 
soldier-prince  was  lost  in  the  humble  aspect  of  the  monk  of  St.  Alban. 

A court  order  bad  declared  that  the  prince  should  be  escorted  to  the 
gates  of  the  monastery  by  the  emperor,  the  lords  and  ladies  of  the  court, 
and  the  paladins  and  chiefs  assembled  at  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

The  troops  of  the  late  victorious  army  were  stationed  in  double  lines  on 
each  side  of  the  course,  along  which  the  procession  was  to  pass.  The 
emperor  and  his  son  rode  first,  side  by  side.  The  queen,  at  an  intimation 
from  her  royal  consort,  that  savoured  strongly  of  command,  had  withheld 
her  presence.  The  bright  skies  and  transparent  atmosphere  of  one  of  the 
earliest  days  of  winter,  gave  lustre  to  every  object,  and  clearness  to  every 
sound.  Banners  and  pennons  were  streaming  in  the  light  breeze.  The 
burnished  shields,  and  unspotted  lances  of  gala  days,  reflected  from  a 
thousand  points  the  sunbeams.  'The  proud  step  of  the  war- horse,  the  gay 
prancing  of  the  palfrey,  the  glittering  decorations  of  the  court  ladies,  and 
the  state  costume  of  the  lords,  gave  to  the  grand  cortege  the  aspect  of  a 
triumphal  procession.  But  how  little  like  a victor  looked  the  prince, 
whose  diminished  form  seemed  shrinking  beneath  the  russet  folds  that 
enveloped  him;  and  bending,  in  dejected  attitude  over  the  fleet  and  fiery 
steed  that  had  so  often  borne  him  to  victory!  How  the  pealing  anthems 
struck  on  his  ear  like  a funeral  dirge,  hymning  him  to  his  tomb — and  the 
trampling  of  his  horse’s  hoofs  as  they  rung  on  the  pavement!  “ Oh,  my 
generous  unrivalled  steed,”  he  thought,  “ were  we  but  once  alone  beyond 
the  barriers,  I would  doff  this  cursed  hood,  and  cast  all  upon  a single 
chance!  Oh,  Blanche,  were  I but  with  thee  in  some  lone  isle,  in  mid- 
ocean, or  on  some  fair  spot  of  the  desert — the  world  forgotten!”  The 
past,  the  future,  the  possible  floated  before  him  iu  perplexed  and  madden- 
ing vision.  His  breath  came  gaspingly?.  It  seemed  to  him  that  his  pulses 
beat  audibly — his  eye  “devoured  the  distance.”  The  procession  was 
within  sight  of  the  barriers,  and  not  far  distant  from  them.  The  gates 
were  wide  open,  but  the  way  to  them  was  guarded  by  men  with  drawn  and 
upraised  weapons.  “ It  is  but  the  soldier’s  death,”  thought  the  prince, 
“ instead  of  mouldering  away  within  the  cloister’s  walls.  I violate  no 
duty  to  my  dear  father.  In  every  issue  I am  dead  to  him — it  is  possible! 
Does  Heaven,  or  do  the  fiends  inspire  my  purpose?  Heaven,  surely 
Heaven ! for  oh ! Blanche,  it  is  for  thee,  and  thee  alone !” 

This  last  thought  gave  the  irresistible  and  effective  impulse.  He  threw 
oft' his  hood,  drew  his  sword,  roused  his  horse’s  mettle  with  a single  word, 
and  beating  back  the  spears  of  the  amazed  guard,  he  darted  at  full  speed 
towards  the  gate.  He  cleared  the  barriers,  his  horse  flew  onward  as  if 
“ the  speed  of  thought  were  iu  his  limbs  and  before  the  cries  of  alarm 
aud  pursuit  had  passed  along  the  ranks,  be  had  disappeared. 

Clamour,  consternation,  and  confusion  ensued.  The  zealous  and  offi- 
cious were  posting  to  the  pursuit,  when  they  were  arrested  by  a peal  from 
a herald’s  trumpet,  followed  by  a proclamation,  commanding  the  emperor’3 
liege  subjects  to  return  quietly  to  their  homes,  and  in  future  to  refrain  from 
any  pursuit  or  quest  after  the  fugitive,  as  that  important  duty  was  to  be 
confided  to  private  emissaries.  The  measures  that  were  to  be  adopted,  aud 


the  success  that  ensued,  never  transpired  beyond  the  cabinet  councils  of 
the  emperor. 

The  ingenious  monks,  at  no  period  at  a loss  for  the  interpretation  of 
an  event  that  baffled  common  sagacity7,  maintained  that  the  prince  had 
been  spirited  away  by  St.  Alban,  that  worthy  saint  being  indignant  at  his 
admission  into  their  immaculate  fraternity. 

But  according  to  our  modern  creeds,  the  powers  that  superstition  embo- 
died in  the  fancied  favourites  of  Heaven,  are  within  the  mission  of  mortals; 
and  all-enduring,  and  all-conquering  affection  works  more  miracles  than 
the  whole  corporate  body  of  calendared  saints. 

A saint  there  undoubtedly  was  in  the  case,  for  according  to  traditions 
long  after  familiar  on  the  lake  of  Constance,  a creature  of  beauty,  so 
excellent  that  it  seemed  suited  “t’  envelope  aud  contain  a celestial  spirit,” 
dwelt  on  the  little  island  of  Meinau,  in  that  lake.  She  had  come  hither 
from  some  far-distant  province,  with  her  father,  her  husband,  and  an 
ancient  serving-woman.  From  the  time  of  her  advent,  poverty  and  misery 
disappeared  from  the  shores  of  the  lake,  as  shadows  fly  before  the  sun. 
The  little  waste  isle  became  a paradise  ; and  in  due  process  of  time  those 
y7oung  enchanters  appeared,  who  repeat  to  the  parent  the  joys  of  his  youth, 
and  strew  his  path  of  life,  even  down  to  the  gates  of  death,  with  solaces 
and  hopes. 

As  ages  passed  on,  these  traditions  assumed  a more  questionable  shape ; 
and,  as  is  usual,  a larger  proportion  of  fable  was  mingled  with  truth.  The 
knights  of  the  Teutonic  order,  afterwards  established  in  Meinau,  pointed 
visitors  to  a spot  where,  as  a legend  told,  stood  a chapel  in  the  reign  of 
Charlemagne.  The  officiating  priest  was  so  far  superior  to  the  surround- 
ing peasantry,  that  he  would  have  seemed  to  them  all  celestial,  but  for  a 
slight  deformity  of  the  back,  which  stamped  him  of  mortal  mould.  His 
devotional  services,  the  legend  said,  were  assisted  by  an  angel,  surrounded 
by  cherubs.  On  Sundays  and  holydays  the  chapel  was  open  to  the 
peasantry,  and  a special  service  was  performed  for  the  emperor  Charle- 
magne. The  legend  farther  intimated,  that  the  long  and  prosperous  reign 
of  that  great  sovereign  was  mainly  owing  to  the  holy  services  of  these 
mysterious  worshippers  in  the  little  chapei  of  Meinau. 


Curious  Mode  of  Recovering  Debts. — They  have  an  odd  usage 
avnong  them  to  recover  their  debts,  which  is  this:  they  will  sometimes  go 
to  the  house  of  their  debtor,  with  the  leaves  of  neiingala , a certain  plant 
which  is  rank  poison,  and  threaten  him  that  they  will  eat  that  poison  and 
destroy  themselves  unless  he  will  pay  him  what  he  owes.  The  debtor  is 
much  afraid  of  this,  and  rather  than  the  other  should  poison  himself,  will 
sometimes  sell  a child  to  pay  the  debt.  Not  that  the  one  is  tender  of  the  life 
of  the  other,  but  out  of  care  for  himself:  for  if  the  person  dies  of  the  poison, 
the  other,  for  whose  sake  the  other  poisoned  himself,  must  pay  a ransom  for 
his  own  life.  By  this  means  also  they  will  sometimes  threaten  to  revenge 
themselves  of  those  with  whom  they  have  any  contest,  and  do  it  too.  And, 
upon  the  same  intent,  they  will  also  jump  down  a steep  place,  or  hang,  or 
make  away  with  themselves,  that  so  they  might  bring  their  adversary  to 
great  damage. — Knighton’s  History  of  Ceylon. 

The  Oubliettes. — I have  frequently  heard  of  Oubliettes,  and  seldom 
without  a shudder  at  the  ominous  import  of  the  term ; but  I never  saw  one 
of  these  formidable  pits  till  to-day;  and  its  brief  chronicle  is  truly  hor- 
rible. It  is  a broad  square  tower,  standing  in  one  of  the  coux-ts  of  Chillon, 
and  of  very  moderate  height,  on  one  side  of  which  is  an  arched  recess, 
where  formerly  stood  the  altar  and  image  of  the  blessed  Virgin.  The  cri- 
minal (whose  doom— sealed  by  personal  enmity,  or  by  that  most  inexorable 
of  tyrants,  state  policy — was  concealed  from  his  knowledge)  was  conducted 
to  this  tower  by  his  guards,  and  directed  to  kneel  before  the  altar,  in  order 
to  return  thanks  for  his  deliverance.  While  the  hapless  wretch  was  in  the 
rapture  of  adoration,  the  bolts  of  a huge  trap-door  beneath  his  knees  were 
withdrawn,  and  he  was  precipitated  into  an  abysm  of  three  hundred  feet— 
of  course,  either  dashed  to  pieces  by  the  fall,  or  left  to  writhe  to  death 
with  his  shattered  members.  Well  has  the  bard  of  the  village  churchyard 
said— 

“ 0!  who  to  dumb  forgetfulness  a prey 

This  pleasing,  anxious  being  e'er  resign’d — 

Left  the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful  day, 

Nor  cast  one  longing,  ling’ring  look  behind?” 

But  these  doomed  wretches  had  not  a moment  allowed  them  to  look  back 
upon  the  bright  sunshine  they  had  just  relinquished;  nay,  it  was  in  the 
midst  of  their  momentary  expectation  to  revisit  its  beams  that  they  were 
plucked  from  light  and  life  for  ever.  In  succeeding  ages,  a stair  was  con- 
siderately introduced,  and  the  hellish  pit  divided  into  three  floors,  each 
provided  with  a sufficient  lock  and  key,  and  each  destined  to  be  at  once  the 
death-chamber  and  grave  of  a man!  The  only  difference  was,  that  he  was 
mercifully  permitted  to  perish  of  mere  hunger,  instead  of  numbering  the 
last  hours  of  his  agonized  existence  by  the  throbs  of  his  lacerated  limbs. 
A concealed  current,  communicating  with  the  river,  was  employed  to 
consign  the  mutilated  and  putrifying  carcass  to  the  fishes  of  the  Rhone. — 
White’s  Pilgrim’s  Reliquary. 


The  wise  and  active  conquer  difficulties 
By  daring  to  attempt  them.  Sloth  and  Folly 
Shiver  and  shrink  at  sight  of  Toil  and  Hazard, 
And  make  the  impossibility  they  fear. 
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A LOVER’S  BALLAD. — By  the  late  Miss  Jewsbckt. 


She’s  in  my  heart,  she’s  in  my  thoughts 
At  midnight,  mom,  and  noon  ; 
December’s  snow  beholds  her  there, 
And  there  the  rose  of  June. 

I never  breathe  her  lovely  name 
When  wine  and  mirth  go  round — 
But,  oh  ! the  gentle  moonlight  air 
Knows  well  the  silver  sound. 


I care  not  if  a thousand  hear 
When  other  maids  I praise — 

I would  not  have  my  brother  by 
When  I upon  her  gaze. 

The  dew  were  from  the  lily  gone, 
The  gold  had  lost  its  shine, 

If  any  but  my  love  herself 
Could  hear  her  call  me  mine  ! 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Aspirant. — A man  can  never  be  said  to  be  a man  of  knowledge  until  he  knows  pretty 
well  where  he  is.  The  largest  idea  of  the  world  is  the  first  to  begin  with.  Geography  and 
history  tell  a man  where  he  is  in  a general  way  : he  can  go  into  particulars  afterwards. 
But  he  always  learns  the  particulars  better  after  he  lias  learned  the  generals.  This 
may  be  called  the  analytical  mode  of  instruction,  beginning  with  the  whole,  and  ending 
with  the  parts.  The  synthetical  begins  with  the  parts,  and  attempts  to  reach  the 
whole.  But  when  could  a man  attain  to  an  idea  of  the  world  if  he  began  to  study  it 
farm  by  farm,  village  by  village,  town  by  town,  city  by  city,  province  by  province, 
nation  by  nation  ? He  would  be  dead  before  he  got  through  the  farm-houses  of  England. 
Begin  with  the  whole  at  once  ; then  descend  to  the  largest  parts,  then  to  smaller,  and 
take  in  as  many  small  as  you  can.  It  is  but  a small  portion  that  any  mind  can  hold. 
Proceed  from  universals  to  particulars. 

Subscriber. — See  No.  85,  p.  541,  where  an  account  of  the  superstition  connected  with  the 
misletoe  bough  will  be  found. 

Otium. — Garth’s  Ovid  is  a poetical  translation  by  various  authors,  amongst  others,  Dryden 
and  Addison.  It  is  in  couplets,  like  Pope’s  Homer.  Bailey,  the  author  of  the  dic- 
tionary, published  an  Ovid , called  “ Bailey’s  Ovid,"  which  gives  the  order  in  which 
the  Latin  should  be  read  to  be  intelligible  to  us  moderns.  It  also  gives  English  notes  ; but 
it  has  no  index  of  words. 

Tyler  must  wait  a week  or  two,  till  the  holidays  arc  somewhat  nearer,  when  wo  will 
endeavour  to  satisfy  his  curiosity. 

B-w-n.— In  love  affairs  a woman  ought  always  to  act  a dignified  part,  for  this  very  reason, 
that  nature  has  not  given  her  the  initiative.  To  reproach  a man  who  seems  to  be  cold 
and  indifferent— to  whine  and  cry  and  run  after  him,  in  hope  of  recovering  his  lost 
affection,  or  restoring  the  lost  temperature  of  his  henrt,  is  altogether  a blunder  in 
policy.  Love  is  not  to  he  drilled  into  man  or  woman.  If  it  come  not  spontaneously,  it 
never  comes  at  all.  Dignity  in  a woman  will  often  restore  it.  Supplication  never 
restores  love,  but  it  may  succeed  sometimes  in  persuading  a sensitive  man  that  he  is 
under  an  obligation,  when  he  had  perhaps  thought  himself  free.  A spirited  woman, 
however,  seldom  condescends  to  such  means  of  reclamation. 

W.  G.  L.’s  lines  to  her  dear  doctor  are  expressed  in  a lively  style,  and  In  excellent  rhyme 
and  rhythm.  But  she  must  not  he  surprised  at  the  ‘doctor’s  poetical  silence.  It  is 
somewhat  unreasonable  in  poetical  patients  to  expect  that  their  medical  attendants 
must  be  poetical  doctors.  If  the  doctor  gives  reason  to  her  rhyme,  she  ought  to  be 
content.  It  is  not  every  educated  man  who  can  rhyme.  A Master  of  Arts  once  told  us 
that  he  had  frequently  attempted  to  write  rhyme,  but  could  never  make  even  a couplet  to 
please  himself.  Even  the  great  Doctor  Johnson  failed  as  a versifier,  whilst  the  simple, 
half  idiot  Goldsmith  wrote  some  of  the  sweetest  words  in  the  English  language. 
Peasants  are  better  poets  than  philosophers  are.  And  women  would  be  better  poets  than 
men,  if  they  did  not  live  in  so  artificial  a sphere  of  love  and  coquetry. 

J.  M.  C. — Two  negatives  make  an  affirmative,  because  the  one  puts  a negative  on  the  other; 
for  instance,  at  table  a cockney  says,  “ I can  not  take  no  more,  I thank  you.”  If  he  had 
said,  **  I can  take  no  more,”  he  would  have  expressed  his  meaning  ; hut  when  he  intro- 
duces the  not , he  puts  a negative  on  his  meaning,  and  his  words  really  imply,  “ I can 
take  more,”  for  the  two  negatives  have  destroyed  each  other. 

Omega. — “ Con  tc  sono  ” is  Italian.  It  means,  “ With  thee  lam.”  The  ‘‘I,”  however, 
is  omitted  ellij^tically.  Introduced,  it  would  be  “ Con  te  io  sono.” 

Coarsesir  has  written  from  Dundee  to  inquire  of  us  whether  the  hour  has  come  at  the 
first  or  last  stroke  of  the  clock.  This  is  a ease  for  one  of  Alexander  Stevens's  lawyers, 
who  pleaded  that  important  cause,  Bullum  versus  Boatum — whether  it  was  the  bull  that 
went  down  the  stream  with  the  boat,  or  the  boat  with  the  bull ; or  that  other  important 
case  of  the  spectacles — whether  they  were  made  for  the  noso  or  the  eyes ; it  being 
so  very  evident  that  they  are  made  with  a straddle  to  fit  on  the  beak  like  a saddle. 

W.  Ashdown  says,  if,  as  we  observed  in  a leading  article.  No.  129,  education  should  always 
be  suited  to  the  sphere  of  life  in  which  we  are  destined  to  move,  how  are  we  to  know  in 
what  sphere  we  are  destined  to  move  ? We  reply,  that  there  are  individual  cases,  like 
that  of  Napoleon,  in  which  a man  rises  above  bis  original  sphere  ; but  in  all  these  cases 
the  favourites  of  fortune  are  specially  prepared  by  the  way.  They  are  exceptions. 
Napoleon  was  not  educated  for  a prince,  by  his  father  at  least,  and  perhaps  he  never  was 
the  real  prince  on  that  very  account;  but  he  was  a real  conqueror.  He  educated 
himself  for  that  character.  A brickmaker  may  not. require  much  education  if  he  moans 
and  resolves  to  remain  a mere  labourer  all  his  life  ; hut  if  he  aspires  to  he  a master 
brickmaker,  he  will  require  a respectable  education  to  manage  his  own  affairs,  and  to 
mix  in  the  society  of  masters  and  men  of  capital  and  property.  There  is  a top  and 
bottom  of  every  trade,  and  the  top  of  each  requires  talent  and  knowledge  in  those 
who  occupy  it.  But  certainly  it  is  not  necessary  for  a brickmaker  that  he  receive 
the  education  of  a nobleman—  learn  Greek  and  Latin,  fencing  and  boxing,  travel  on  the 
Continent,  and  drink  champagne  with  Dejazet  the  actress,  or  Thiers  the  historical 
fabulist.  However,  always  err  on  the  safe  sid«,  and  rather  learn  too  much  than  too 
little. 

Marian. — A true  lady’s  letter  is  Marian’s— heart  and  hand,  all  woman's.  No  man  could 
forge  it.  It  speaks  of  the  influence  of  kind  words  and  gentle  tones,  and  it  speaks  truly. 
But  it  speaks  also  half  reproachfully  of  our  sex  for  an  implied  deficiency  of  kindness 
in  word  and  manner  to  ladies.  There  are,  however,  many  good  reasons  for  gentlemen's 
reserve  towards  ladies ; and  ladies  themselves  are  more  immediately  the  cause  of 
it  than  they  seem  to  be  aware  of.  They  are  always  cautioning  gentlemen  against 
showing  too  much  attention — against  the  possibility  of  being  misunderstood ; so  that 
many  kind-hearted  men  become,  by  dint  of  constant  exhortation,  at  last  afraid  to 
show  even  ordinary  civility  to  ladies.  Perhaps  Marian  herself  may  some  day  hence 
contribute  as  much  as  other  ladies  do  to  make  men  ungallant  and  unkind.  But 
perhaps  it  is  all  wisely  ordered,  as  the  good  old  folks  say.  Even  kindness  itself  is 
dangerous  in  a world  like  this,  where  love  itself  is  a pitfall  that  ruins  thousands.  The 
poetry  of  love  and  life  is  finer  than  the  prose.  We  all  love  the  poetry.  We  must  be 
patient  under  the  prose.  How  much  of  the  incivility  of  common  life  can  be  traced 
directly  to  Jealousy,  and  the  fear  of  jealousy  ! 

Alpha. — One  is  a multiple  of  all  the  numbers  ; but  no  other  number  Is  a multiple  of 
one,  except  as  an  ordinal  or  decimal,  as  .2  is  the  fifth  of  one.  As  for  prime  numbers, 
they  are  3,  5,  7,  11,  13,  17,  19,  See.,  because  they  can  only  be  divided  by  one  without  a 
remainder.  9 is  not  a prime  number,  because  it  can  be  divided  by  3.  See  Taylor’s 
Theoretic  Arithmetic— useless  for  practical  purposes,  however. 


E.  A.D. — **  I)ot>s  it  require  courage  to  commit  a murder  ?”  No;  they  are  all  ne  ks 
and  cowards  that  commit  .secret  murder.  A brave  man  gives  his  enemv  a fair  chance 
— bo  does  not  stab  him  in  the  back,  like  an  assassin  It 
commit  a political  murder,  like  that  i f Juliu  i Ca 

Judith  or  Jael,  to  remove  by  stealth  the  oppressor  of  her  country  ; but  such  murders, 
whether  morally  right  orwrong,  were  committed  for  public  and  n >t  prli  Mo  en  i . 
and  mankind  have  in  all  ages  ma  li  idlsl  tion  bet 
The  one  is  heroic  mxrder;  .-nil  artists  toth  hoi 

by  making  her  the  subject  of  pictorial  art,  and  clothing  her  countenance  and  her 
pei  son  with  the  dignity  and  the  beaut  j ot  1 1 

murderer  or  assassin  would  be  represented  with  .»  timid,  false,  an  ; •' 

nance — tho  type  of  guilt  and  fear,  and  also  of  cowardice  that  seeks  protection  in  the 

dark.  The  name  of  Charlotte  Corday,  who  stabb  1 M 

the  bath,  is  an  honoured  name.  Such  an  act  required  courage,  but  it  was  for  no  per- 
sonal or  selfish  end— not  to  avenge  her  own,  but  her  country’s  wrong-  . 

S.  S. — Tho  Gretna  Green  marriage  is  merely  the  old  Scotch  law  of  marriage  reduced  to 
practice,  and  sanctioned  by  honourable  and  right  honourable  example.  According  to 
this  law,  a man  is  married  to  a woman  if  lie  acknowledge  her  to  be  his  wife  before 
witnesses.  No  ceremony  is  required.  Gretna  Green  has  no  special  privilege.  Tho 
fact  of  its  notoriety  and  celebrity  is  the  result  of  its  position  on  the  borders  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland.  It  was  convenient  for  the  English  to  escape  tl 
own  law,  and  to  be  married  by  Scotch  law.  “Use  and  wont  ’I  has  created  a sort  of 
apparent  privilege,  which  cannot  now  be  removed  without  a repeal  of  the  marriage 
law.  Any  other  border  spot  would  do  as  well  as  Gretna  Green  ; but  the  latter  has  all 
the  precedents.  It  is  the  landlord  of  Gretna  Hall  Inn,  Mr.  Linton,  who  celebrates 
the  marriage,  dressed  in  canonicals,  according  to  anj  i I 

Scotch  ; but  no  form  at  all— a simple  declaration  of  your  being  man  and  wife — would 
be  sufficient. 

Vicramaditya.— It  Is  a great  misfortune  to  bo  so  short-sighted  as  not  to  be  able  to 
recognise  a friend  en  passant.  Many  people  are  so,  who  are  deterred  from  wearing 
spectacles  from  fear  of  criticism.  But  we  think  it  is  ca 

fop  that  wears  his  glass  in  bis  eye  and  the  unaffected  short-sighted  gentleman  There 
is  a little  sandy-haired  fellow,  with  a quick  step  and  an  important  swagger  of  the 
arms,  and  a glass  in  his  eye,  who  passes  the  Horse  Guards  very  frequently.  He  is  the 
very  personification  of  conceit.  Any  one  who  has  seen  him  once  will  know  him  again, 
and  give  him  small  credit  for  his  shortness  of  vision.  A man  of  good  tast 
to  fear.  No  man  will  wear  spectacles  to  make  him  look  smart.  They  who  accuse 
him  of  doing  so  are  bad  critics  : but  he  may  wear  a glass  in  his  eyo  for  this  purpose, 
and  look  as  smart  and  conspicuous  as  little  Sandy. 

D.  D.  S. — If  the  penny  were  heavier,  we  could  improve  the  quality.  In  the  meantime, 
ponder  on  the  contents,  and  endeavour  to  forget  our  worst  feature,  the  paper.  When 
Rousseau's  Emilius  commenced  his  drawing  lessons,  all  his  daubings  and  distortions 
were  carefully  mounted  in  costly  frames,  decorated  with  carved  and  gilt  ornaments ; 
but  as  his  productions  gave  indication  of  merit,  the  embellishments  were  gradually 
withdrawn,  till  at  last  the  drawing  was  suspended  from  tho  wall,  to  attract  by  its 
intrinsic  worth. 

“A  Subscriber.” —The  story  in  the  French  papers  of  the  capture  of  General  Tom 
Thumb  was  a mistake,  owing  to  an  unlearned  correspondent  who  communicated 
the  intelligence.  It  was  his  baggage,  and  not  his  person,  that  was  stolen  by  robbers. 
“ A Newsman.”— By  a Post-office  notice,  signed  by  the  assistant  secretary,  it  appears 
that  “ newsvenders  are  allowed  to  have  their  names  and  addresses  printed  on  the 
covers  of  newspapers,  but  that  they  are  not  permitted  to  write  them.” 

Otium — The  compound  letter  sent  is  the  monogram  of  the  printer  or  institution  whence 
the  book  was  issued  ; we  cannot  tell  which  without  seeing  it.  Formerly  printers  were 
the  only  venders  of  books,  and  the  principal  booksellers  on  the  Continent  still  keep 
printing  establishments,  the  shop  being  a secondary  consideration.  Works  from 
Rome,  Venice.  Paris,  Amsterdam,  Geneva,  London,  See.,  were  known  by  tho  symbols 
affixed  to  the  title  pages,  such  as  a dolphin.  Mercury’s  cadueeus,  a globe,  an  olive- 
branch,  a lily,  &c.  As  the  number  of  printers  increased,  ciphers  and  monograms  were 
substituted  for  symbols. 

Surveying. — T.  II.  and  others. — The  most  esteemed  works  on  this  subject  are  Bourn’s, 
15b.  ; BrufFs,  15s.,  or  Levelling,  separately,  fis.  6d.;  and  Castle’s,  12s.  Apply  to  Mr.  Biggs, 
or  order  it  of  the  bookseller  who  supplies  the  Family  Herald , and  lie  will  procure  it  in 
about  a week.  We  particularly  recommend  our  numerous  readers  to  buy  high  priced 
books  where  they  purchase  this  periodical.  The  rich,  old-fashioned  routine  booksellers 
in  many  parts  of  the  country  have  been  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  diffusion  of  cheap 
literature  of  an  elevating  character,  absurdly  considering  the  small  profit  on  one  trans- 
action an  insufficient  remuneration.  They  prefer  the  slow  shilling  to  the  nimble 
ninepence  ; and  are  allowing  the  ground  to  he  occupied  l\v  a more  active  and  intelligent 
class  of  dealers.  Several  of  the  most  flourishing  modern  bookselling  establishments  in 
the  provinces  commenced  with  periodicals  only ; they  buy  and  sell  for  ready  money, 
and  receive  parcels  from  London  regularly  two  or  three  times  a week,  instead  of  once 
a month,  as  formerly.  Never  purchaso  valuable  books  where  cheap  periodicals  are 
not  to  be  had  also. 

G.  A. — When  there  is  a deposit  at  the  bottom  of  a phial  containing  a liquid,  tho  com- 
pound is  said  to  bo  mechanically,  and  not  chemically  mixed. 

W.  J.  W. — The  white  of  egg  should  be  fresh  and  pure.  The  part  to  be  gilt  should  have 
three  coats,  allowing  each  to  become  dry. 

“ The  Scriptures.” — Irenjeus. — For  the  number  of  books,  chapters,  verses,  words,  letters, 
& c.,  in  tho  Old  and  New  Testaments,  see  No.  2G,  p.  415. 

Card.— Certainly  they  are  liable  ; for  gentlemen’s  servants  make  fine  militia  men 
“The  Teeth  and  Toothache.” — Thomas  K.  H.— See  Nos.  98,  102,  103,  104,  and  others. 

J.  P. — Bequeathing  the  property  would  put  tho  question  beyond  a doubt. 

P.  O. — Being  a water  colour,  it  is  of  course  liable  to  be  removed  by  moisture. 

Lector.— Le  journal  Italien  n’existe  plus.  Toujours  un  roman  on  nouvelette. 

“ A Subscriber,”  Manchester. — The  letter  has  been  sent  to  Mr.  Masters. 

Charles  H.  may  send  them,  but  we  cannot  predict  their  fate. 

Eolia — Should  study  rhyming  a little  more. 

J.  Binks. — A little  too  tout  gar, 

B.  Peck  ; J.  S— n ; G.  B allin  ; Massaroni.—  The  articles,  or  similar  ones,  have  already 
appeared  or  been  answered. 

Communications  Received. — J.  W.  E. — C.  L’O. — F.  B.  W. — Ricuard  L. — Zenobia. — 
“A  Greek  ” (none).— R.  R.—H.  S.—C.  H.  D.—P.  T.  T.— W.  H.  A (in  the  Sai 
Bank.)— B.  W.  W. — Augusta  St.  Alva. — Alpha  (send  solution).— “An  Apprentice.” 
— Elda  (inquire  on  the  spot). — Marianne  (volumes only). — W.  C. — I.  O.  U — J.  P.  H. 
— W.  J. — Sphinx. — Cornwallis. — Arnold. — Hermann  L. — W.  D.— W.  C.  B. — 
E.  J.  F. — “Lines  written  at  my  Mother’s  Grave.” — Pelkus. — John.—  Steno. — Celia. 
— W.  M.  (yes.) — A.  Z. — W.  Green. — I.  W. — Muttonia. — G.  G. — II.  A.  S. — “ A 
Widow.”— Taw.— A.  B.  C.  (No.  21,  p.  331.)— Lucinda  B.— Ben.  8.— Stoddard.— 
Venesectio. — Louisa  Anne. — “ An  Anxious  Widow.” — N.  H.  (see  No.  131,  p.  425,  and 
133,  p.  460.)— J.  E.  C.  (inadmissable.)— Coleman  (for  Cramp,  see  No.  90,  p.  603). 

II.  Penn;  Jane  S.  M. ; W.  J.  W. ; Conway  ; Curious  ; Perring  ; Academicus  ; J.  N.  W.  ; 

“ Two  to  One.”— The  questions  are  either  inappropriate,  too  trivial,  or  we  are  unable 
to  furnish  the  information  required. 

Portfolios,  made  expressly  for  preserving  all  the  weekly  numbers  of  an  entire  volume 
of  the  Family  Herald , may  be  had,  price  2s.  They  may  be  procured  by  ordering 
them  of  the  same  person  who  supplies  the  Numbers. 
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COALS  AND  COKE  FOR  THE  MILLION.— Best  Gas  Coke, 

15s.  per  full  Chaldron  ; or,  Is.  6d.  per  Sack. — Quarter  of  a Ton  of  Best  Screened 
Wallsend  Coals,  Gs.  6d. ; or,  25s.  per  full  Ton  .-“Seconds,  21s.  and  23s.  per  Ton. — Deli- 
vered Five  Miles  free  of  all  Expense. — Weighed  on  Delivery. 

METROPOLITAN  COAL  COMPANY,  279,  High  Holborn,  opposite  Red  Lion  Street. 

HPHOSE  who  know  the  Taste  of,  and  are  desirous  of  using  in  all 

-K  its  native  Freshness  and  Purity,  OLD  MOCHA  COFFEE,  can  procure  it  at 
NUMBER  ONE,  ST.  PAUL’S  CHURCHYARD,  where  the  Rarest  and  very  Best,  which, 
like  good  old  Port  Wine,  has  become,  from  its  age,  mellow  in  ripeness  and  richness  of 
flavour,  is  sold  by  DAKIN  and  COMPANY,  Tea  Merchants,  whose  Vans  will  deliver 
this  choice  Coffee  within  Eight  Miles  of  Number  One,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard, 
London.  ^ 

DISTRESS  RELIEVED,  AND  IMPOSITION  PREVENTED. 
^HE  Benevolent  and  Charitable,  who  are  desirous  of  increasing 

their  Bounty,  by  purchasing  Cheap,  are  informed,  that  they  can  buy  ARROW- 
ROOT,  good,  at  6d.  per  lb.,  Fine,  at  12d.  per  lb.  ; and  Finest,  at  18d.  per  lb. — Large 
Brown  SAGO,  at  4d.  ner  lb.,  superior  to  any  other  sort. — TAPIOCA,  4d.  Good;  6d., 
Fine;  8d.,  Finest,  in  packages  from  28  to  30  lbs.  each,  at  the  Warehouse  of  JOHN 
ROBERTS,  34,  EASTCIIEAP,  London. 

Now  ready , price  Is.;  or,  with  44  Zadkiel’s  Legacy,”  price  3s. , cloth. 

ZADKIEL’S  ALMANAC,  and  HERALD  of  ASTROLOGY  for 

1846 — containing  Important  Predictions  touching  the  Harvest,  the  Railway  Panic, 
farther  advances  of  the  Papal  Power  in  England,  and  Overthrow  of  the  Protestant  Con- 
stitution, Riots  in  Birmingham  and  Manchester,  &c.,  &c. ; and  a Striking  List  ®f  Ful- 
filled Predictions.  Also,  Zadkiel’s  Nativity. 

London : Printed  for  Sherwood,  Gilbert,  and  Piper,  Paternoster  Row. 

JVow  ready , complete  in  One  Volume , price  Onf,  Shilling, 

The  MAIDEN’S  DOOM  ; or,  THE  STRANGER’S  GRAVE. 

A Tale,  alas  ! too  true. 

Also,  now  ready,  price  Sixpence, 

THE  DREAM-BOOK,  and  COMPLETE  FORTUNE-TELLER. 

The  most  compendious  work  of  the  kind  ever  published. 

London : Allen,  Warwick  Lane  ; Vickers  and  Collins,  Holywell  Street ; and  Pur- 
kess,  Compton  Street. 

Now  ready , price  One  Shilling,  in  stiff  covers , 

BERGER’S  Improved  Double-check  FAMILY  WASHING- 

BOOK,  alphabetically  arranged — to  which  is  added  a Collection  of  the  most 
valuable  RECIPES,  among  which  will  be  found  Cures  for  Corns,  Rheumatism,  Influ- 
enza, Cuts,  Burns,  Bruises,  Bleeding  at  the  Nose,  Chapped  Hands  and  Arms,  .Sea-sick- 
ness, &c.  Also  the  best  methods  of  Extracting  Grease  or  Spots  from  Linens,  Woollens, 
Cottons,  Mahogany,  &c. — how  to  keep  Fire-irons  from  Rusting — the  best  way  of  Cleaning 
Bed  Furniture,  Tin  Covers,  Looking-glasses,  Floor-cloths,  Carpets,  &c. — Polishing 
Tables,  Destroying  Bugs,  Making  Blacking,  &c.,  &c. 

***  Be  careful  to  order  Berger’s  Edition,  as  it  is  the  only  one  containing  the  above 
valuable  information. 

London : G.  Berger,  Holywell  Street,  Strand ; and  all  Booksellers. 

A BETTER  INVESTMENT  THAN  RAILWAYS. 

Deposit,  only  Sixpence. 

A LIST  of  Thousands  of  Wealthy  Persons  who  have  Died  without 

Making  a Will,  and  whose  Heirs-at-Law  and  Next  of  Kin  have  been  Advertised 
for,  is  published  Annually  in  NOBLE  S HULL,  YORKSHIRE,  LINCOLNSHIRE, 
AND  NORTHERN  AND  MIDLAND  COUNTIES  ALMANAC  AND  DIARY.— The 
one  for  1846  is  now  ready,  price  only  Sixpence. 

This  Almanac  has  been  now  published  for  Twelve  Years ; and  the  continually  in- 
creasing sale  it  has  met  with  is  the  best  criterion  of  its  being  one  of  the  most  Useful  as 
well  as  the  Cheapest  yet  offered  to  the  Public.  It  is  acknowledged  to  have  the  most 
accurate  Remarks  on  the  Weather  Predicted. 

The  time  of  nigh  Water  at  Hull  for  every  Day  in  the  Year,  with  the  Tables  for  the 
Sun  and  Moon,  &c.,  are  calculated  expressly  for  Noble’s  Almanac,  for  the  Latitude  and 
Meridian  of  Hull  and  the  surrounding  Counties. 

In  addition,  there  is  a Ruled  Diary  for  every  Day  in  the  Year,  forming  an  Account- 
book  for  the  Housekeeper,  Farmer,  &c.  Also,  copious  Abstracts  of  several  most  im- 
portant Acts  of  Parliament  passed  last  Session ; with  a list  of  all  the  Railway  Bills  passed 
in  1845 — Tables  for  the  use  of  the  Cattle-keeper — List  of  all  the  Carriers  to  and  from 
Hull  ; Steam-packets,  Coaches,  and  Railway  Trains — the  List  of  Heirs-at-Law  and  Next 
of  Kin — with  a mass  of  other  Useful  Information,  to  be  found  only  in  this  Almanac. 

Printed  and  published  by  Mrs.  Noble,  23,  Market  Place,  Hull.— Sold  by  Mr.  Har- 
rison, Briggate,  Leeds;  Mr.  Noble,  Boston  ; and  all  Booksellers  in  the  Kingdom. 
London:  W.  Strange,  21,  Paternoster  Row. 

GUIDE-BOOKS  AND  TREATISES  ON  THE  CONTINENTAL 
LANGUAGES. 

Just  published,  price  Ninepence, 

)NTEITH’S  TOURIST'S  MONTHLY  HAND-BOOK  AND 

GUIDE  TO  THE  CONTINENTAL  RAILWAYS,  STEAM-BOATS,  AND 
DILIGENCES,  for  October,  comprising  a complete  Hand-book  to  the  Sights  of  Paris, 
and  a Map  of  all  the  Working  Railways  in  Central  Europe. 

MONTEITIL’S  GUIDE  TO  ROUEN,  for  1845,  with  a Plan  of  the  Town,  price  6d. 
MONTEITH’S  GUIDE  TO  BOULOGNE,  for  1845,  with  a Plan  of  the  Town,  price  6d. 
The  following  popular  Treatises,  on  the  Robertsonian  Method,  are  designed  to  enable 
persons  to  acquire  the  respective  Languages  without  the  aid  of  Oral  Instruction 
FRENCH  WITHOUT  A MASTER.  (Eighteenth  Thousand.)  Price  2s. ; bds.,  2s.  6d. 

GERMAN  WITHOUT  A MASTER.  Three  Series.  Price  2s.  each ; or,  neatly  bound 
in  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

LATIN  WITHOUT  A MASTER.  Price  2s.;  or,  in  cloth  boards,  2s.  6d. 

SPANISH  WITHOUT  A MASTER.  (Third  Edition.)  Price  2s. 

ITALIAN  WITHOUT  A MASTER.  (Third  Edition.)  Price  2s. 

Also,  on  the  Hamiltonian  Method,  Part  I.,  price  6d.,  FRENCH  AT  SIGHT— a literal 
translation  ot  the  First  Book  of  Gil  Bias  with  the  Original  Text,  intended  for  the  use  of 
Schools  and  Private  Students  of  the  French  Language. 

London:  Samuel  Gilbert,  51  and  52,  Paternoster  Row;  and  by  order  from  all 
Booksellers. 


FAMILY  HERALD. 


SIGHT-SEEING  AND  READING;  OR  THE  SENSES  AND  THE 
IMAGINATION. 


Sight-seeing,  or  experience  and  observation,  supplies  the  raw  material 
for  the  fancy  to  work  with.  If  we  had  no  outward  eyes,  we  should 
have  no  inward  eyes.  The  man  born  blind  imagines  with  his  ears 
and  his  hands.  To  him  a colour  is  like  the  sound  of  a bugle,  or  the  feeling 
of  a piece  of  smooth  leather.  His  comparisons  must  be  taken  from  the 
senses  which  he  has,  and  not  from  those  which  he  has  not. 

When  we  have  seen  a great  city,  we  can  imagine  it  better  than  when  we 
have  not  seen  it.  A man  who  has  not  seen  London  has  only  a vague  and 
confused  idea  of  a huge  collection  of  chimney-tops  and  smoke  seen  from  a 
distance — seen,  perhaps,  from  the  clouds,  as  a bird  might  look  at  it. 
He  cannot  enter  it  in  fancy — walk  along  the  Strand  and  Elect-street, 
Ludgate-hill,  Cheapside,  Cornhill,  and  Leadenhall-street,  and  point  out  to 
an  imaginary  friend  who  accompanies  him  the  different  newspaper  and 
periodical  offices  on  this  side  and  that  side — the  churches,  public  buildings, 
banks,  &c.,  in  regular  succession;  for  he  has  not  'seen  them.  Such  a 
definite  representation,  in  the  mind’s  eye,  can  only  be  formed  by  him  who 
has  travelled  the  streets  of  London  ofttxmes,  and  familiarized  himself  with 
the  minute  details  of  the  great  thoroughfare  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
than  which  no  greater  exists  in  the  fVorld.  By  dint  of  great  mental  labour, 
the  study  of  maps,  and  models,  and  accurate  descriptions,  it  is  perhaps 
possible  for  a man  to  approach  to  something  like  a correct  idea  of  the 
capital.  But  even  these  maps  and  models  are  sight-seeing;  and  be  will 
find,  after  studying  a city  from  a map  and  model,  that  the  idea  of  it  in  his 
mind  ever  after  assumes  rather  that  of  a map  and  model  than  of  an  actual 
city.  So  dependent  is  the  imagination  upon  the  senses  for  its  material, 
that  it  can  only  repeat  the  lesson  it  has  learned.  It  cannot  convert 
cotton  twist  into  twined  silk,  but  must  weave  the  thread  that  is  sent  it  to 
weave. 

This  shows  the  advantage  of  travelling,  if  correct  ideas  of  scenery, 
buildings,  habits,  and  customs,  and  other  objects  of  ocular  observation  are 
aimed  at  as  the  principal  elements  of  a good  education.  To  many  classes 
of  men  such  an  education  is  indispensable  for  the  promotion  of  their  future 
welfare  and  success  in  the  competitive  walks  of  life.  The  statesman  ought 
to  be  a man  of  the  world.  He  is  all  the  better  for  having  seen  personally 
other  lands,  and  other  modes  of  government  and  manners.  The  architect 
ought  to  see  the  finest  specimens  of  architectural  art — not  the  plans  and 
drawings  alone,  for  these  can  never  convey  the  full  idea  of  the  structure, 
but  the  actual  building;  he  must  tread  its  courts,  and  scale  its  towers,  and 
whisper  in  its  galleries,  and  imbibe  all  its  inspiration,  if  he  would  become 
a poet* — that  is,  a creator  or  inventor  in  his  art.  The  painter  should  see 
pictures,  and  especially  those  that  hold  the  first  rank  in  that  department 
which  he  prosecutes.  Nature  is  not  sufficient,  even  for  the  painter;  for 
Art  is  a poetical  creation,  superinduced  upon  nature,  and  this  the  painter 
must  see  and  study.  To  read  is  not  enough.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's 
Lectures  will  not  make  a man  an  artist.  A rustic  genius  in  a farm-house, 
with  Nature  and  Sir  Joshua  only  to  inspire  him,  may  produce  something 
like  the  works  of  Cimabue  or  Giotto;  or  like,  perhaps,  the  Chinese  per- 
spective, which  shows  the  four  sides  of  a room  at  once.  But  he  will  not 
become  an  accomplished  artist,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word.  He  must 
see  sights— he  must  travel — he  must  go  to  the  nearest  city  and  see  the 
exhibitions,  or  the  nearest  nobleman’s  mansion  and  see  the  gallery  and 
collection  of  cabinet  pictures.  His  imagination  is  then  supplied  with 
material — he  has  been  furnished  with  steps  for  mounting  his  Pegasus. 
To  learn  to  dance  you  must  see  dancing,  to  learn  to  sing  you  must 
hear  singing.  But  it  is  not  necessary  for  you  to  travel  for  these, 
they  may  be  brought  to  you.  They  are  personal  accomplishments, 
which  travel.  Cathedrals  do  not  travel — galleries  do  not  travel — cities 
are  stationary.  You  must  go  to  see  them  if  you  would  be  educated 
in  that  department  of  knowledge  which  has  respect  to  them.  The 
finest  singing  in  the  world  is  to  be  heard  in  London;  the  most  perlect 
dancing  is  to  be  seen  in  London.  But  St.  Peter’s  and  the  Transfiguration 
are  only  to  be  seen  in  Rome.  Could  everything  be  brought  to  us  like 
dancing  and  singing,  travelling  would  be  unnecessary.  Fortunately  for 
the  poor,  however,  many  valuable  arts  and  accomplishments  may  be 
acquired  without  travelling;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rambling  habit  of 
sight-seeing  has  a tendency  to  dissipate  the  mind — to  destroy  the  originality 
of  the  fancy,  and  to  cultivate  the  memory  rather  than  the  imagination  and 
the  inventive  faculties. 

These  remarks  apply  to  reading  as  well  as  to  travelling.  There  is  a 
species  of  reading  very  much  in  vogue  of  late  amongst  our  mechanical  and 
chemical  philosophers,  which  consists  wholly  of  matters  of  fact — history  of 
occurrences,  battles  and  revolutions,  description  of  geological  strata  and 
formations,  enumeration  and  description  of  fossils,  analyses  of  matter,  lists 
of  ingredients,  with  arithmetical  proportions,  quantity  of  water,  starch,  and 
other  substances  in  a 100  part3  of  wheat,  beef,  or  potatoes;  statistical  facts 
respecting  imports  and  exports,  population,  births,  deaths,  and  marriages, 
proportions  of  males  and  females,  and  other  minutke.  This  species  of 
reading  is  what  we  call  matter-of-fact  reading,  what  the  ladies  call  dry 

* Poet  is  merely  a maker  in  the  Greek,  from  which  it  is  borrowed — a maker  of 
verses— a maker  of  plays ; and  the  maker  of  worlds  is  merely  the  poet,  par  excellence, 
of  the  universe. 
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reading,  and  what  very  few  gentlemen  really  like,  though  many  force 
themselves  to  it  professionally,  as  sempstresses  work,  work,  work,  for  the 
support  of  nature.  This  is  travelling  in  mind  through  the  world  of  science. 
It  supplies  material  for  the  imagination;  but  the  danger  is,  that  when  too 
exclusively  and  continuously  prosecuted,  it  is  apt  to  destroy  the  aerial 
lightness  and  volatility  of  the  fancy,  clip  its  wings,  and  bring  it  down  to 
the  hard  earth  to  tread  the  surface  of  dull  matter,  and  look  up  with 
contempt  to  the  clouds,  and  the  birds  that  visit  them.  However,  without 
such  reading,  a man  cannot  gather  knowledge;  he  must  travel  in  mind 
through  some  parts  of  the  world  of  science,  or  he  must  remain  an  ignorant 
man;  and  however  strong  the  wings  of  his  imagination  may  be,  he  is 
without  knowledge,  like  an  eagle  chained  to  a post,  or  cooped  up  in  an  iron 
cage,  unable  for  want  of  freedom  to  visit  the  imperial  summit  of  Olympus 
as  the  messenger  of  Jove.  Even  the  greatest  poets  travelled  thus  in  mind. 
Homer  was  a learned  man.  How  he  obtained  his  learning  we  cannot  tell; 
but  he  had  great  knowledge  of  geography,  habits  and  customs,  laws  and 
religions.  Milton  was  a learned  man,  and  though  rather  too  fond  of  dis- 
playing his  learning,  yet  it  was  only  through  this  learning  that  he  felt  his 
power  to  take  “ no  middle  flight  above  the  Aonian  mount.”  The  bards  in 
their  day  were  all  distinguished  for  a peculiar  species  of  learning,  or 
matter-of-fact  knowledge;  and  such  imaginative  minds  as  those  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  Shakspeare,  or  Cervantes,  are  so  dependent  upon  knowledge, 
or  memory  of  facts,  for  their  inventive  genius,  that  it  is  difficult  sometimes 
to  say  which  is  the  most  admirable,  the  knowledge  or  the  fancy.  The  dif- 
ference between  such  men  and  mere  matter-of-fact  men  is  this,  that  the 
mere  matter-of-fact  man  is  content  with  his  matter-of-fact,  and  aims  no 
higher,  whilst  the  imaginative  man  makes  use  of  the  matter-of-fact  merely 
as  a stepping-stone  to  mount  his  winged  horse.  To  read  the  works  of 
such  minds,  and  to  take  occasional  flights  along  with  them,  is  good  exercise 
for  the  imagination,  and  an  excellent  corrective  of  the  dulling  and  deaden- 
ing influence  of  mere  matter-of-fact  knowledge. 

Again,  to  read  such  works  only  has  a tendency  to  make  the  mind 
volatile  and  unsteady,  undecided  and  unprincipled.  There  is  no  basis  in 
them.  There  was  a basis  in  the  minds  that  produced  them,  but  their  art 
has  concealed  it,  and  the  reader  will  not  find  it.  He  may  indeed  read 
some  admirable  speeches  of  Don  Quixote  respecting  the  most  noble  and 
honourable  profession  of  chivalry,  but  then  it  is  the  poetry  of  chivalry,  and 
not  its  history.  Cervantes  himself  read  the  history  of  chivalry,  but  he  did 
not  write  it,  neither  did  Shakspeare  write  the  history  of  England,  or  the 
history  of  any  thing;  and  as  he  never  forgets  that  he  is  writing  a play , 
though  it  be  for  the  Glohe  theatre,  he  turns  everything  into  ridicule,  and 
takes  no  time  and  no  pains  to  fix  and  perpetuate  any  impression  that  he 
makes.  His  impressions  are  like  the  rolling  waves  of  the  everlasting  sea, 
each  one  destroying  the  other  as  it  advances. 

Songs  and  novels  that  ladies  delight  in  are  still  less  definite.  Novel 
reading  is  merely  a literary  species  of  gossipping.  Gossipping  is  telling  tales 
about  individuals.  It  is  the  individuality  that  constitutes  the  attraction  of 
gossipping.  A gossip  never  deviates  into  universals,  nor  talks  of  principles, 
except  to  say  that  such  a man  has  them,  and  such  another  has  none  what- 
ever. This  sort  of  conversation  was  always  particularly  attractive  to 
women,  and  the  novelists  have  merely  refined  it,  and  given  it  a literary 
and  respectable  character — so  respectable,  that  men  are  now  not  ashamed 
to  acknowledge  the  pleasure  they  derive  from  it.  Many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  interweave  With  the  pure  gossip  of  novels  some  definite 
principles  of  politics,  religion  and  morals.  They  may  succeed  in  part,  but 
with  the  great  mass  of  novel  readers  such  philosophy  is  entirely  thrown 
away,  or  the  impression  is  washed  off  so  soon  as  made,  like  the  footprints 
on  the  sea  shore.  Indeed,  there  is  a prejudice  against  such  tales  whenever 
they  are  seen  to  have  an  ulterior  object  in  view  besides  that  of  mere 
pleasure.  It  is  a passional  employment,  that  of  tale  reading.  It  is  a sub- 
stitute for  a ball,  or  a route,  or  any  other  festive  entertainment.  It  is  *. 
romp  for  the  inward  feelings,  and  a grave  philosophical  lecture  introduced 
is  as  out  of  place  as  if  it  were  delivered  at  a dance  to  a company  of  young 
people  in  full  evening  dress. 

Songs  are  still  more  passional,  and  therefore  less  rational,  than  novels. 
The  beauty  of  a song  is  its  perfect  childishness,  or  simplicity — the  con- 
cealment of  all  attempt  to  instruct  or  to  convert.  Even  classical  or 
learned-looking  language  is  fatal  to  the  popularity  of  a song.  Words 
borrowed  from  the  Greek  or  Latin,  or  foreign  words  of  any  description, 
are  revolting  to  the  genius  of  all  national  lyrics.  Pure  Anglo-Saxon 
words — the  words  of  simple  domestic  life — are  the  words  for  our  English 
lyrics;  and  the  taste  of  other  nations  is  equally  fastidious.  Reason  has 
little  to  do  with  song.  It  is  the  sphere  of  the  heart  and  the  affections; 
and  short  sentences  and  simple  words  are  the  proper  vehicles  of  feeling. 
They  who  devote  themselves  much  or  exclusively  to  this  species  of  litera- 
ture are  apt  to  fall  into  whining  sentimentalism,  which  treats  contempt- 
uously the  doctrines  of  the  head,  and  boasts  of  its  entire  devotedness  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  heart  and  its  feelings.  But,  as  Menzel  says,  in  his 
admirable  work  on  German  literature,  “they  who  talk  most  about  feeling 
generally  exhibit  the  least.  Feeling  does  not  talk  about  itself.”  If  you 
talk  about  it,  you  destroy  it.  It  ought  to  steal  in  upon  you  unperceived — 
then  it  swells  the  heart  and  waters  the  eyes.  Sentimentalists  are,  there- 
fore, not  better  than  other  people;  and,  in  their  eager  attempts  to  show 
feeling  in  one  place,  they  exhibit  a great  want  of  it  in  others.  Like  a rail- 
way mania,  that  draws  the  capital  of  the  country  from  one  channel  into 
another,  sentimentalism  here  leaves  desertion  there;  and  the  heart,  by 
neglecting  the  counsel  of  the  head,  creates  sometimes  a greater  amount  of 
evil  than  it  has  removed. 


To  correct  such  vagaries  of  the  heart,  matter-of-fact  knowledge  is 
useful.  It  is  the  natural  counterpoise  to  passional  and  imaginative  litera- 
ture. It  is  travelling  over  the  real  world — learning  its  real  history,  and 
its  actual  condition — -judging  of  enthusiasm  rather  by  the  effects  which  it 
has  produced  than  by  those  which  it  aims  at.  We  recommend  it  to  all, 
even  to  women;  but  especially  to  men,  to  whom  is  committed  the  manage- 
ment of  the  arts  of  life.  A woman  with  knowledge  is  always  superior  to 
a mere  whining  and  sighing  creature,  full  of  song-sentiments.  Too  many 
of  the  latter  give  a woman  a character  for  silliness  and  helplessness. 
Women  are  often  called  upon,  by  adverse  and  unexpected  circumstances, 
to  take  a very  active  part  in  life  as  widows  and  mothers,  and  even  as 
injured  and  unfortunate  wives;  and  in  such  circumstances,  what  is  the 
use  of  all  the  sentimentality  they  have  imbibed  from  songs  and  novels? 
Then  they  have  to  go  to  school,  and  learn  something  about  the  world; 
and  too  often  before  they  have  learned  it  they  suffer  irremediable  injury 
and  irrecoverable  losses.  The  very  habit  of  mind  which  mere  romance 
and  fancy  had  produced  was  altogether  unfavourable  to  active  and  real 
business.  They  had  despised  the  training,  as  girls  invariably  do;  and,  in 
almost  exclusive  devotion  to  dance,  and  s . and  idealising,  they  were 
better  prepared  to  sit  down  and  cry,  when  misfortunes  came,  than  to  rise 
and  exert  themselves.  But  they  were  mothers;  and  with  such  a stimulus 
as  maternal  affection  they  are  fit  for  anything,  if  not  too  late  to  learn. 
Moreover,  a woman  may  rise  in  the  world  with  her  husband— rise  into 
public  life,  as  the  head  of  her  husband’s  table.  In  such  a position  she  is 
more  respected  for  her  knowledge  than  for  her  accomplishments;  and 
though  it  is  not  expected  that  she  should  know  anything  very  minutely, 
yet  it  is  always,  at  least,  expected  that  she  show  no  very  gross  ignorance 
upon  any  of  the  great  questions  which  concern  mankind  at  large,  and  her 
own  country  in  particular.  A man  is  always  proud  of  an  intelligent  wife; 
he  is  sometimes  ashamed  of  a sentimental  one.  The  latter  is  more  likely 
to  neglect  her  household  than  the  former — more  likely  to  be  wasteful 
and  extravagant,  to  be  imposed  upon  and  laughed  at,  and  to  obtain  less 
credit  for  purity  of  heart  than  her  tongue  pretends  to.  By  playing  too 
much  with  heart,  she  has,  perhaps,  destroyed  its  muscular  energy.  The 
exercise  of  the  head  keeps  the  heart  in  health;  and  for  this  reason  wo 
earnestly  recommend  a little  stock  of  head  knowledge — dry  matter-of-fact 
knowledge  — to  all  young  ladies.  In  other  words,  we  advise  them  to  travel, 
and  see  the  world. 

“ Ah!”  I should  like  that,”  says  every  young  lady.  “ But  how  can  I do 
it?”  To  travel  personally  is  no  easy  matter.  Few  can  do  it.  But,  in  the 
olden  times,  no  man  was  a great  sage  until  he  had  done  it.  Pythagoras 
travelled  for  his  knowledge.  He  had  no  books  to  read  but  men’s  tongues 
and  faces,  nations’  manners  and  customs.  Herodotus  travelled  to  write 
his  history.  He  collected  his  facts  as  a botanist  his  plants,  by  walking 
out  in  search  of  them.  Gibbon  wrote  his  history  in  a house  at  Lausanne, 
and  collected  his  facts  in  books,  instead  of  countries.  But  Gibbon  is  a 
greater  traveller  than  Herodotus,  and  is  more  to  be  depended  upon  in  the 
narration  of  facts.  The  old  mode  of  travelling  is  the  most  imperfect  of 
the  two.  You  cannot  learn  history  by  travelling  in  bodj';  neither  do  you 
learn  the  customs  and  manners,  laws  and  religions  of  different  nations  of 
the  world  by  personal  travelling.  These  things  are  learned  by  mental 
travelling— travelling  in  books — the  fleetest,  the  most  economical,  and  the 
most  perfect  species  of  travelling.  But  as  travelling  made  men  sages  in 
olden  times,  so  it  does  now;  and  if  women  do  not  wish  to  become  sages, 
like  men,  they  may  at  least  do  themselves  and  their  fellow-men  the  plea- 
sure of  accompanying  the  latter  on  their  mental  tours  through  the  great 
world.  Moreover,  what  ean  be  more  interesting  than  io  read  accounts  of 
the  different  nations  and  tribes  that  inhabit  the  earth — than  to  know  a 
little  about  the  general  history  of  the  world,  and  the  great  providential 
changes  it  has  undergone  in  successive  generations?  How  instructive  such 
lessons  are  to  children  also!  What  a powerful  impression  they  make  on 
the  young  mind,  and  what  a solid  foundation  they  lay  for  the  very  richest 
superstructure  of  thought  and  fancy  which  the  human  mind  can  rear! 
How  many  great  men  have  looked  back  with  gratitude  to  the  instruction 
which  they  derived  from  their  mothers  in  very  early  life!  How  they  have 
traced  back  the  causes  of  their  greatnevs  to  the  early  impressions  pro- 
duced upon  their  minds  by  the  simple  but  serious  and  earnest  instruction 
of  a thoughtful  and  intelligent  mother — a mother  who  made  them  feel, 
instead  of  telling  them  to  feel;  and  instead  of  teaching  them  to  say,  “ Oh! 
how  moving  this  is!  Oh!  what  I do  feel!  Oh!  how  my  heart  is  moved!”* 
moved  them  without  knowing  it,  except  by  the  earnest  look  and  the  silent 
tongue  of  a young  mind  learning  to  think.  Moreover,  the  largest  and 
noblest  subjects  are  the  best  for  children.  Those  unimaginative  books 
which  teach  children  what  beer  is  made  of,  and  how  silk  is  procured,  and 
what  cheese  and  butter  are  made  of,  are  the  inventions  of  a dry  matter-of- 
fact  age,  and  lay  the  foundation  in  very  early  life  for  the  most  grovelling 
and  worldly-minded  of  all  dispositions.  Anything  is  better  than  these — 
Toth  Thumb  or  Mother  Hubbard.  Anything  romantic,  irrational,  and 
absurd,  chivalrous,  and  heroic,  if  it  goes  to  the  heart,  is  better  than  such 
common-place  instruction,  which  is  much  better  acquired  in  the  necessary 
intercourse  of  life,  without  being  exalted,  like  a beggar  on  horseback,  to 
the  rank  of  an  elementary  branch  of  mental  education.  The  largest  ideas 
are  the  best  to  begin  with.  The  details  of  knowledge  are  the  most  diffi- 
cult— they  are  the  most  difficult  even  for  men.  Great  ideas  are  the  most 
suitable  ideas  for  the  young  mind.  They  are  sure  to  fall  when  they  come 


* German  sentimental  books,  quoted  by  Wolfgang  Menzel,  in  bis  “ German  Literature,” 
chapter  “ Religion.”  l .. — 
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into  the  busy  world;  but  when  they  fall  let  them,  at  least,  be  taught  to 
fall  nobly;  and  he  who  falls  from  the  top  of  Olympus  is  a greater  man 
than  he  who  merely  falls  from  the  back  of  a donkey.  A nobleman  in  want 
is  greater  than  a bill-sticker  in  the  same  predicament.  He  has  been  higher 
up.  Begin  high  -with  your  children — begin  to  educate  them  in  heaven,  that 
at  least  they  may  remember  in  after-life  that  they  have  once  been  there. 
Their  minds  are,  perhaps,  better  fitted  for  such  instruction  than  even 
your  own ; for  you  have  fallen  by  social  contamination — they  have  not. 

Now,  all  great  ideas,  if  not  based  on  facts  (facts  being  a result,  cannot  be 
an  original  basis  of  anything),  at  least  embrace  great  facts,  and  are 
illustrated  by  them.  War  is  a great  fact — the  result  of  social  disunion. 
Idolatry  is  a great  fact — the  result  of  the  religious  principle.  -Sacrifice  is 
a great  fact — the  result  of  a consciousness  of  having  done  evil.  Diversity 
of  languages  is  a great  fact — diversity  of  colour  in  the  human  species — 
diversity  of  climate,  &c.  These  are  large  facts,  connected  with  large  ideas, 
and  children  can  understand  them;  but  intelligent  mothers  can  best 
illustrate  them;  and  in  doing  so  they  feed  the  imagination  and  the  under- 
standing at  the  same  time.  For  this  is  the  characteristic  of  the  highest 
order  of  thought — the  most  suitable  for  our  mixed  nature — that  it  com- 
bines the  ideal  and  the  actual  in  one,  without  giving  an  undue  prepon- 
derance to  either. 

The  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  the  travelling  of  the  mind;  and  it  is  by 
the  exercise  of  the  imagination  that  that  knowledge  is  turned  to  account. 


SPEAK  GENTLY! 


Speak  gently ! — it  is  better  far 
To  rule  by  love  than  fear. 

Speak  gently— let  not  harsh  words  mar 
The  good  we  might  do  here. 

Speak  gently  ! —Love  doth  whisper  low 
The  vows  that  true  hearts  bind  ; 

And  gently  friendship’s  accents  flow — 
Affection’s  voice  is  kind. 

Speak  gently  to  the  little  child  1 
Its  love  be  sure  to  gain  ; 

Teach  it,  in  accents  soft  and  mild, 

It  may  not  long  remain. 

Speak  gently  to  the  young ; for  they 
Will  have  enough  to  bear — 

Pass  through  this  life  as  best  they  may, 
’Tis  full  of  anxious  care  1 

Speak  gently  to  the  aged  one — 

Grieve  not  the  care-worn  heart. 


The  sands  of  life  are  nearly  run — 

Let  such  in  peace  depart ! 

Speak  gently,  kindly  to  the  poor  ; 

Let  no  harsh  tone  be  heard — 

They  have  enough  they  must  endure, 
Without  an  unkind  word  ! 

Speak  gently  to  the  erring — know 
They  must  have  toil’d  in  vain. 
Perchance  unkindness  made  them  so  ; 

Oh,  win  them  back  again  ! 

Speak  gently  ! — He  who  gave  his  life 
To  bend  man’s  stubborn  will 
When  elements  were  in  fierce  strife. 
Said  to  them,  “ Peace,  be  still ! ” 

Speak  gently  ! — ’tis  a little  thing 
Dropp’d  in  the  heart’s  deep  well — 
The  good,  the  joy  which  it  may  bring 
Eternity  shall  tell. 


FAMILY  MATTERS. 


nothing  worthy  of  a great  mind.  Try,  and  you  will  do  wonders.  You 
will  be  astonished  at  yourself- — your  advancement  in  whatever  you  under- 
take. “ I can’t”  has  ruined  many  a man;  has  been  the  tomb  of  bright  ex- 
pectation and  ardent  hope.  Let  “ I will  try”  be  your  motto  in  whatever 
you  undertake,  and  if  you  press  onward  you  will  steadily  and  surely  ac- 
complish your  object,  and  come  off  victorious.  Try — keep  trying— and  you 
are  made  for  this  world. 

Coughing  in  Church. — If  a person  who  feels  an  irresistible  desire  to 
cough  will  endeavour  to  draw  a very  long  breath,  what  would  be  a paroxysm 
will  generally  terminate  in  a single  cough ; when  the  irritation  in  the 
throat  is  very  great,  it  may  generally  be  relieved  also  by  rubbing  tbe  lips, 
tip  of  the  nose,  or  eye-lids,  with  the  fingers,  or  slightly  scratching  some 
part  of  the  face  with  the  nails,  so  as  almost  to  produce  pain.  A fit  of 
coughing  may  very  commonly  be  prevented  either  by  taking  a long  breath, 
or  thus  irritating  the  nerves  of  the  face.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  both 
plans  should  not  be  adopted;  and  if  the  will  is  at  the  same  time  exercised, 
with  a small  supply  of  liquorice  or  some  other  mucillaginous  substance,  a 
great  alteration  would  soon  take  place  in  the  frequency  of  coughing  in 
church,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  clergymen  and  congregations. 

The  Way  to  get  on  in  the  World.— -To  get  on  in  this  world  you 
must  be  content  to  be  always  stopping  where  you  are;  to  advance  you 
must  be  stationary;  to  get  up,  you  must  keep  down;  following  riches  is 
like  following  wild  geese,  and  you  must  crawl  after  both  on  your  belly; 
the  minute  you  pop  up  your  head,  off  they  go  whistling  before  the  wind, 
and  you  see  no  more  of  them.  If  you  haven’t  the  art  of  sticking  by 
nature,  you  must  acquire  it  by  art;  put  a couple  of  pounds  of  birdlime 
upon  your  office  stool,  and  sit  down  on  it;  get  a chain  round  your  leg, 
and  tie  yourself  to  your  counter  like  a pair  of  shop  scissors ; nail  yourself  up 
against  the  wall  of  your  place  of  business  like  a weasel  on  a barn  door, 
or  the  sign  of  the  spread  eagle ; or,  what  will  do  best  of  all,  marry  an 
honest  poor  girl  without  a penny,  and  my  life  for  yours  if  you  don’t  do 
business!  Never  mind  what  your  relations  say  about  genius,  talent, 
learning,  pushing,  enterprise,  and  such  stuff;  when  they  come  advisin’  you 
for  your  good,  stick  up  to  them  for  the  loan  of  a sovereign,  and  if  you  ever 
see  them  on  your  side  the  street  again,  skiver  me,  and  welcome;  but  to  do 
any  good,  I tell  you  over  and  over  again,  you  must  be  a sticker.  You  may 
get  fat  upon  a rock,  if  you  never  quit  your  hold  of  it. — Blackwood's 
Magazine. 

Essence  of  Coffee. — With  the  advertisement  in  No.  133,  p.  458,  we  re- 
ceived a bottle  of  the  preparation,  and  have  put  it  to  the  test  with  both 
water  and  milk,  likewise  with  each  separately.  In  either  case,  we  can  con- 
scientiously recommend  it  as  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  aroma  and  fla- 
vour of  the  much-praised  French  coffee.  Studious  men,  and  lovers  of  this 
stimulating  luxury,  will  now  he  enabled  to  indulge  in  a cup  of  the  exhili- 
rating  beverage  with  little  or  no  trouble. 


When  once  a concealment  or  deceit  has  been  practised  in  matters  where 
all  should  be  fair  and  open  as  the  day,  can  confidence  be  ever  restored?  No 
more  that  you  can  restore  the  white  bloom  to  the  grape  or  to  the  plum 
which  you  have  once  pressed  in  your  hand. 

Take  heed  against  being  supercilious.  Most  men  have  something 
unpleasant  about  them  in  their  manner  or  look,  or  some  deficiency  in  taste, 
which,  if  we  allow  ourselves  in  an  extreme  sensitiveness,  will  drive  us  from 
their  society.  But  we  must  not  suffer  this  to  be,  as  it  will  produce  self- 
isolation and  self-pride.  You  know  I am  not  here  recommending  promis- 
cuous or  much  company,  but  that,  as  you  are  now  in  the  mine,  you  should 
seek  for  a friend  as  for  a hid  treasure. — College  Life. 

The  wish  to  have  children  cannot  be  blamed,  because  it  is  natural;  yet  do 
I say,  that  it  is  a kind  of  felicity  not  to  have  any;  for  even  he  who  hath  wise 
and  virtuous  sons,  hath,  without  doubt,  more  grief  than  joy  of  them.  I 
have  seen  the  example  of  this  in  mine  own  father,  who  was  held  in  his  day, 
yea,  as  an  example  in  Florence  of  a father  whom  Heaven  had  most  richly 
gifted  in  his  sons.  Think,  therefore,  how  it  must  be  with  him  who  hath 
evil  sons. — Guicciajidini. 

A short  time  ago,  a watchmaker  of  Woburn,  named  Handscomb,  80 
years  of  age,  visited  the  village  of  Milton  Bryant,  and  requested  admission 
to  the  parish-church.  The  clerk  acceded  to  his  wish,  and  the  old  man 
paced  to  and  fro  in  the  venerable  edifice.  “ One  hundred  years  ago,  this 
day,”  said  he,  “ my  father  and  mother  were  married  in  this  church,  and  I 
long  since  made  a vow  to  visit  the  village  and  the  church,  on  the 
cenetary  of  their  marriage,  if  God  should  spare  me  to  see  the  day.” 

There  died  lately,  at  Kendal,  a penurious  bachelor,  named  John  Stalker, 
a collier,  who  left  behind  him  twenty-eight  complete  suits  of  clothes,  most 
of  which  he  had  never  worn;  fifteen  new  hats;  fifteen  new  shirts,  that  had 
not  been  once  in  water;  as  much  cloth  as  would  make  eleven  others;  hand- 
kerchiefs without  number;  nineteen  tea  canisters;  fifteen  pint  cans;  and  a 
collection  of  pots  and  pans  which  would  set  up  a vendor;  besides  a consi- 
derable sum  of  money,  which  he  never  had  the  heart  to  expend  on 
himself. 

Mind. — Any  person  may  be  forcibly  convinced  of  the  value  of  mind 
when  he  is  informed  of  the  little  or  no  difference  there  is  between  himself 
and  the  lower  animals;  and  the  only  distinguishing  trait  that  can  be  found 
of  any  importance  is  man’s  superiority  of  intelligence  and  power  of 
thought. 

“ I can’t  do  it.” — Yes,  you  can.  Try — try  hard,  try  often — and  you  will 
accomplish  it.  Yield  to  every  discouraging  circumstance,  and  you  will  do 


FAIR,  SWEET,  AND  DEAR. 


The  white-wing’d  summer  butterfly, 

The  sun  upon  a May- day  morn, 

The  planets  in  the  azure  sky, 

The  fragrant  blossoms  of  the  thorn, 
The  winter  snows, 

The  first  primrose, 

Sparkling  with  diamond  drops  of  dew  ; 
The  moon  at  night, 

A lily  white, 

Are  fair — but  not  so  fair  as  you. 

The  odour  of  a hawthorn  bush, 

The  first  green  leaf  in  merry  Spring, 
The  song  of  nightingale  and  thrush, 

The  lark,  that  makes  the  forest  ring, 
The  opening  rose 
Alnwick . 


That  summer  shows, 

Sweet  in  its  scent,  and  bright  in  hue  ; 
The  garden  flowers, 

The  morning  bowers, 

Are  sweet — but  not  so  sweet  as  you. 

The  fountain  in  a sultry  day, 

The  stream, when  with  the  heat  oppress’d . 
In  which  the  languid  limbs  to  lay, 

And  on  its  cooling  couch  to  rest ; 

The  deep  blue  sea, 

The  mountain  free, 

The  sky  serene,  and  bright,  and  blue  ; 
The  breath  of  fame, 

A poet’s  name, 

Are  dear — but  not  so  dear  as  you. 

J.  L.  L. 


COMMON  PROVERBS. — Exchange  is  no  Robbery. 

Exchange,  in  general  terms,  is -the  commutation  of  property,  of  what- 
ever variety,  conducted  upon  the  principles  of  commutative  justice,  giving 
one  thing  for  another  as  an  equivalent,  or  of  equal  value,  it  is,  in  vulgar 
phrase,  a bargain  between  man  and  man.  It  may  pertain  to  any  species 
of  goods,  paper  currency,  specie,  products  of  the  soil,  manufactured  articles, 
and,  indeed,  to  everything  valuable,  whether  in  the  vegetable,  mineral,  or 
animal  kingdom.  And  in  any  exchange,  if  one  thing  is  set  off  against 
another,  of  the  same  value,  it  is  no  robbery.  It  is  common  in  all  financial, 
and  especially  commercial  affairs,  both  between  nations  and  individuals. 
It  is  both  expedient  and  lawful,  according  to  all  ages  and  countries  of  the 
world. 

None  can  dispute  the  right.  There  may  be,  and  often  is,  deception  and 
imposition  practised.  Known  objects  are  often  kept  concealed  by  one  or 
both  of  the  parties,  and  good  qualities  are  at  times  overrated.  All  this,  if 
done  knowingly  or  designedly,  is,  if  possible,  even  worse  than  robbery. 
For  it  is  not  only  taking  from  another  what  does  not  belong  to  him,  but 
deceiving  and  imposing  upon  him  in  the  bargain.  But  exchange,  upon  fair 
and  honest  principles,  is  one  of  the  greatest  privileges  of  the  commercial 
world.  It  favours  the  friendly  intercourse  of  nations  and  society.  It 
gives  a great  variety,  which  is  the  “ spice  of  life”  in  respect  to  subsistence. 
And  it  facilitates  and  gives  life  to  all  business . transactions.  Such  is  the 
meaning,  the  right  and  advantage  of  exchange,  and  surely  it  is  no  robbery 
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THE  OLD  WILLOW  TREE. 

Oh,  the  old  willow  tree  that  stood  dowu  in  the  dell! 

IIow  fresh  in  my  fancy  thy  image  doth  dwell; 

For  the  dearest  of  objects  on  earth  was  to  me. 

In  the  days  of  my  childhood,  the  old  willow  tree! 

IIow  oft  would  the  merry  song  echo  and  ring. 

As  o’er  the  clear  brook  on  its  branches  we’d  swing; 

Or  with  hearts  light  as  air,  and  our  limbs  young  and  free, 

We  clamber’d  the  boughs  of  the  old  willow  tree. 

Long  years  have  flown  by  amid  sorrow  and  care, 

And  the  sweet  friends  of  boyhood  have  vanish’d  for  e’er; 

Yet  still,  midst  the  gloom  that  surrounds  me  I see, 

Like  a bright  gleam  of  sunshine,  the  old  willow  tree.  J.  R. 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL, 

The  word  daisy  is  a thousand  times  pronounced  without  adverting  to  the 
beauty  of  its  etymology, — “ the  eye  of  day.” 

Mohs.  Jobard,  a Belgian,  has  invented  a process  for  procuring  gas, 
equal  to  that  from  coals,  from  oil  and  water. 

Orders  have  been  sent  by  the  French  Minister  of  the  Marine,  to  all  the 
ports,  for  experiments  to  be  made  in  heating  the  boilers  of  steam-vessels 
with  spirits  of  wine  instead  of  coal. 

M.  Petrequin,  a surgeon  of  Lyons,  has  succeeded  in  passing  an  electric 
current  through  an  aneurysmal  tumour.  The  galvano  puncture  will,  it 
is  expected,  supersede  all  other  modes  of  treatment,  and  spare  a painful 
operation. 

At  Preston,  last  week,  when  a mason  was  at  work  on  a “ long  chimney,” 
the  rope  by  which  he  had  ascended  broke,  leaving  him  to  get  down  as  he 
could.  When  he  was  done  his  work,  he  took  olfhis  stockings,  unravelled  the 
worsted,  dropped  his  line  to  the  ground,  and  drew  up  the  rope  (his  com- 
rades making  it  fast  in  the  street).  And  thus  the  ingenious  artisan  was 
released  from  his  eminence. 

Value  of  Potato  Peelings. — A contributor  to  a Lancashire  paper 
states,  that  sixty  parings  were  planted  in  the  last  week  of  May,  upon  150 
square  feet  of  land,  and  the  produce  was  six  and  a half  pecks,  which  is,  in 
round  numbers,  something  like  470  bushels  per  acre.  The  parings  were  no 
thicker  than  usual;  had  they  been  so,  the  experiment  would  not  have 
been  a fair  one. 

New  Perfume. — The  French,  in  despair  of  getting  genuine  attar  of 
roses,  which  is  always  excessively  adulterated,  have  taken  to  searching  for 
a substitute,  and  seem  to  have  found  one  in  pelargonium  capitatum.  We 
learn  that  a M.  Demarson  has  tried  the  experiment  of  cultivating  this 
plant  in  the  open  air  in  a loamy  soil.  He  planted  100  rods  with  5,000  cut- 
tings; they  grew  fast;  and  in  October  he  gathered  the  crop,  which  amounted 
to  from  four  to  eight  pounds  of  leaves  and  stems  each  plant.  When  dis- 
tilled, the  produce  of  essential  oil  was  much  larger  than  could  be  obtained 
from  roses,  and  the  water  was  found  excellent  for  perfumery,  The  quality' 
of  the  articles  prepared  from  this  essence  was  considered  by  the  best  judges 
to  be  far  superior  to  that  of  roses  in  their  present  state  of  adulteration.  In 
short,  the  experiment  was  so  successful  and  profitable,  that  it  is  about  to 
be  repeated  on  a large  scale. 


POTATO  STARCH,  AND  THE  USES  TO  WHICH  IT 
MAY  BE  APPLIED. 


The  recent  general  failure  in  the  potato  crop  has  caused  great  consterna- 
tion in  the  public  mind  respecting  the  scarcity  likely  to  ensue,  and  the  high 
price  bread  will  bear  in  consequence.  Many  eminent  scientific  men  have 
therefore  investigated  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  given  their  opinions 
as  to  the  best  means  of  preserving  potatoes  in  a state  fit  for  food.  The 
method  generally  recommended  for  preserving  what  remains  of  the  diseased 
potatoes  is,  to  convert  them  into  starch,  which  plan  has  been  to  a great 
extent  adopted.  It  is  also  admitted  at  the  same  time,  that  the  starch  is 
not  of  itself  sufficiently  nutritious  to  support  life.  As  food,  starch  is  daily 
used  in  many  forms,  for  the  purpose  of  making  jelly  for  the  sick,  custards, 
puddings,  and  soups.  All  the  various  articles  employed  tor  these  purposes 
are  the  fecula,  or  starch,  of  different  substances.  Thus,  Sago  is  prepared 
from  the  pith  of  a kind  of  palm,  cycas-circinalis.  The  trunk  of  this  tree 
contains  a sweet  pith,  which  the  inhabitants  of  Molucca,  Java,  and  the 
Philippine  islands  take  out  after  having  split  the  wood;  they  then  bruise 
and  wash  it,  and  allow  the  fecula  to  deposit  itself.  Its  granular  form  is 
imparted  to  it  by  passing  it,  when  half  dry,  through  a coarse  sieve. 

Salep,  Salop,  or  Salab,  all  names  for  the  same  thing,  is  prepared  from 
the  orchis  mascula.  In  Turkey  and  Persia  it  forms  a considerable  part  of 
the  diet  of  the  inhabitants,  and  is  considered  more  wholesome  and  nourish- 
ing than  rice. 

Tapioca  is  prepared  from  the  root  jatropa  manhiot.  The  expressed 
juice  of  this  root  is  an  c-xtremely  acrid  and  dangerous  poison,  yet  the 
fecula,  when  prepared,  is  a mild  and  wholesome  food. 

Arrcsw-Root  is  from  the  maranta  a rundinucea.  The  arrow-root,  how* 


ever,  usually  sold,  is  the  fecula,  or  starch,  of  potatoes.  An  excellent 
method  of  making  it  being  given  in  yTour  journal  (see  No.  67,  page  235). 
When,  however,  it  is  used  as  a substitute  for  arrow-root,  if  it  were  mixed 
with  a small  portion  of  powdered  gum  tragaoanth,  its  quality  would  be 
much  improved. 

Having  digressed  with  these  few  observations,  the  point  to  which  I 
would  direct  your  attention  is,  that,  since  the  fecula,  or  starch,  of  potatoes, 
is  not  food  ot  itself,  whether  it  cannot  be  made  available  when  mixed  with 
wheaten  flour  for  the  purpose  of  bread,  puddings,  &t\,  so  as  to  make  the 
flour  last  out  longer,  produce  substantial  food,  and  in  some  degree  reduce 
the  price  of  bread,  this  being  the  only  article  usually  substituted  for 
potatoes.  To  many  this  may  appear  simple,  and  easily  done,  but  such  is 
not  the  case,  if  we  wish  at  the  same  time  to  preserve  the  quality  of  the 
articles  made  from  the  mixed  flour,  as  from  wheaten  flour  by  itself.  Every 
portion  of  starch  added  to  the  flour  impoverishes  it.  No  meal  but  that 
from  wheat  will  form  with  water  what  is  properly  called  dough.  Rye, 
which  is  the  nearest  approach  to  wheat,  is  very  different;  and  other  grains 
still  more  so.  In  order  to  prosecute  this  inquiry  with  clearness  and  pre- 
cision, it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  the  properties  of  wheat  in  order  to 
know  in  what  its  superiority  consists. 

The  principal  substances  of  wheaten  flour  are  fecula  or  starch,  gluten, 
albumen,  and  a peculiar  sugar,  in  which  it  differs  from  all  others  by  these 
substances  being  duly  proportioned  to  each  other,  but  principally  in  the 
quantity  of  gluten  it  contains.  This  is  a substance  of  an  animal  nature, 
very  tenacious  and  elastic,  of  a whitish  grey  colour.  When  drawn  out,  it 
will  extend  to  twenty  times  its  length  before  it  breaks,  and  when  the  force 
ceases  will  resume  its  original  form  by  its  elasticity’.  The  proportion  of  this 
glutinous  matter  is  from  a third  to  a fifth,  and  even  more  in  flour  of  the  best 
quality;  but  this  quantity  varies  in  different  seasons,  and  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  corn  and  the  soil  on  which  it  is  growm.  The  gluten  is  not 
so  abundant  in  the  flour  this  year  as  it  is  sometimes,  and  hence  it  is  con- 
sidered by  bakers  to  be  not  so  strong,  because  it  is  to  this  substance  that 
the  flour  of  wheat  owes  the  property  of  forming  an  adhesive  paste  with 
water,  and  its  power  of  expanding  when  fermented.  Barley,  ryre,  and  oats 
do  not  contain  any  considerable  portion  of  this  gluten,  and  when  the  meal 
from  these  grains  are  mixed  into  a paste  with  water,  they  form  a scarcely 
adhesive  paste,  breaking  short,  or  what  bakers  term  “ rotten.”  Potatoes 
do  not  contain  any  gluten;  therefore,  when  good,  they  are  unfit  for  the 
purpose  of  bread  by  themselves.  All  the  grains  beforo  named  contain 
nearly  the  same  principles,  only  in  different  proportions.  Barley  and  rye 
also  contain  resin,  besides  a fixed  oil,  and  some  volatile  matter,  which  give 
them  their  peculiar  taste;  but  in  all  starch  is  an  abundant  constituent. 
According  as  the  starch  is  abundant  in  them,  so  are  they  of  an  inferior 
quality  for  bread. 

In  those  substances  in  which  there  is  no  vegetable  sugar,  a^  in  starch, 
no  fermentation  will  take  place;  therefore,  if  the  starch  is  separated  from 
potatoes,  a bread  cannot  be  made,  because  the  saccharine  extract  on  which 
the  process  of  fermentation  depends,  is  wanting;  but  if  we  mix  with  it  a 
portion  of  wheaten  meal,  in  which  are  both  sugar  aud  gluten,  then  a fer- 
mentation and  an  expansion  will  take  place,  and  bread  may  be  made,  yet 
it  will  be  small  in  size  and  poor  in  quality,  because  the  starch  is  in  excess. 

To  succeed  in  making  good  bread,  puddings,  &c.,  with  the  starch  of 
potatoes,  mixed  with  wheaten  flour,  those  substances  on  which  the  superior 
property  of  wheat  depends  should  be  added  in  proportion.  These  are 
gluten  and  sugar;  and  if  albumen,  or  eggs,  can  also  be  afforded,  so  much 
the  better  will  the  cakes  or  bread  be.  The  proportion  of  gluten  I have 
before  stated  has  been  found  to  be  from  a third  to  a fifth,  and  more. 
According  to  the  analysis  of  Vogel,  one  hundred  parts  of  wheaten  flour 
contain  five  of  a peculiar  sugar:  thus,  by  adding  these  proportions,  or 
even  more,  of  animal  gluten  (which,  for  the  sake  of  economy',  may  be  ob- 
tained by  boiling  parchment  shavings,  or  ivory  dust,  in  w'ater  to  a strong 
jelly),  and  the  sugar  of  commerce,  good  bread  may  be  obtained  of  the  same 
quality  as  that  usually  made  and  sold,  which  I have  proved  by  experiments, 
to  the  extent  of  using  one-fourth  of  starch  to  that  of  wheaten  flour.  I am 
now  about  making  experiments  as  to  the  practibility  of  using  equal  parts 
of  potato  starch  and  wheaten  flour,  the  results  of  which  I will  send  you, 
and  also  a sample  of  the  bread  made  from  it. 

Before  closing  this  paper,  it  will  be  as  well  to  remark,  for  the  benefit  of 
those  bakers  who  read  your  excellent  paper,  that  I have  on  two  or  three 
occasions  lately  found  flour  sent  to  bakers  to  be  mixed  with  a considerable 
quantity  of  starch.  As  those  to  whom  it  was  sent  could  not  work  it,  I was 
asked  the  cause.  The  articles  made  from  it  were  not  of  any  size,  in  pro- 
portion to  what  they  should  be.  Buns,  cakes,  and  such  sort  of  articles,  as 
soon  as  they  began  “ to  prove,”  cracked  all  over  the  surface,  and,  when 
baked,  had  a sharp  thin  edge,  as  if  they  were  half  heavy,  and  they  had 
also  a peculiar  dry  poor  look  and  taste.  The  biscuit  dough  made  from 
this  flour  was  extremely  short  and  “ rotten,”  nor  did  they  rise  well  in  the 
oven  when  baked.  1 have,  on  several  occasions,  experienced  the  evils 
arising  from  using  an  excess  of  potatoes  in  the  making  of  bread,  buns,  &c., 
the  same  results  as  those  mentioned  above  always  ensuing;  neither  in  the 
moulding  can  a clear  smooth  surface  be  given  to  the  dough,  as  continually 
cracks  all  over,  from  the  gluten,  which  gives  the  tenacity  and  capability  of 
expansion,  and  containing  the  fixed  air  as  it  i3  engendered,  being  over- 
powered by  the  starch. 

G.  Read,  Author  of  The  Practical  Baker,  Biscuit  Baker,  Sfc. 

[Our  correspondent  deserves  credit  for  his  good  intentions  in  the  mean- 
while; but  the  best  way  of  providing  against  the  deficiency  of  a bad  crop, 
will  be  the  free  admission  of  good  foreign  wheat.] 
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FAMILY  HERALD— USEFUL  INFORMATION 


VARIETIES. 


The  Emperor  of  Russia  has  ordered  all  Jews  retailing  spirits  in  villages 
to  quit  them,  and  take  up  their  abode  in  towns. 

The  corn-dealers  of  Liverpool  are  actually  exporting  the  corn  in  bond  to 
Russia.  This  fact  speaks  volumes. 

While  we  are  importing  guano  as  a manure,  we  are  exporting  soot  to 
the  West  Indies  as  manure  for  the  sugar  cane. 

The  capital  required  to  pay  the  deposits  only  on  the  newly-projected 
railways  amounts  to  £50,136,300  ; the  total  liabilities  being  £590,447,490. 

Should  the  various  railways  now  projected  for  the  Midland  Counties  be 
carried  into  effect,  Birmingham  will  become  the  centre  of  three-and- twenty 
lines. 

Every  mile  of  railway  takes  eight  acres  of  good  land.  The  1800  miles 
already  existing,  and  20,000  miles  impending,  will  require  the  snug 
quantity  of  1 14,000  acres,  without  reclaiming  any  from  other  roads  or 
canals. 

The  Alleghany  Methodist  Conference  lately  resolved,  “ That  no  minister 
shall  be  admitted  who  uses  tobacco  in  any  of  its  forms,  except  as  a medi- 
cine; and  in  that  case  satisfactory  evidence  shall  be  given.” 

The  recorder  of  Birmingham  has  just  decided  that,  according  to  the  new 
gaming  act,  the  stakeholders  in  all  unlawful  games  may  legally  retain  the 
stakes,  arid  that  no  suit  can  be  maintained  for  the  recovery  thereof  by  any 
party. 

The  richest  gold  mine  in  the  world  is  in  the  town  of  Cesalo,  Mexico. 
The  owner,  Signior  Yriarte,  it  is  said,  refuses  to  work  it  to  any  degree  of 
productiveness,  because  he  could  not  dispose  of  the  immense  revenue 
it  would  yield.  He  is  reputed  immensely  wealthy,  and  considers  his 
capital  is  safest  underground. 

There  is  now  growing  on  the  very  top  of  Pothkerry  church  steeple, 
about  forty  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  an  apple-tree,  with  seventy 
to  eighty  apples  growing  thereon.  Part  of  the  tree  and  apples  can  be  seen 
from  the  churchyard,  but  the  sea-breezes  prevent  its  growing  many  inches 
above  the  battlements.— Cambrian. 

Extraordinary  Turnip. — A few  days  ago,  a white  turnip  was  gathered 
in  one  of  the  fields'  belonging  to  R.  Ramsden,  Esq.,  Carlton-hill,  which 
measured  nearly  four  feet  in  circumference,  and  weighed  the  astonishing 
weight  of  22lbs.  It  was  dressed  previous  to  its  being  weighed. — Don- 
caster Chronicle. 

Browbeating  Witnesses.— Mr.  Justice  Coleridge,  during  a trial  at  the 
Central  Criminal  Court,  on  Wednesday  week,  made  the  following  remark: 
“ It  seems  to  me  to  become  the  practice  that  the  moment  a person  is  presented 
in  a witness-box  he  is  to  be  treated  as  though  he  were  tied  to  a stake  to  be 
baited  by  every  one.”  These  few  words,  coming  ex  cathedra,  have,  we  hope, 
a significance  beyond  the  mere  expression  of  disapprobation  in  the  single 
case  which  produced  them. — English  Gentleman. 

Mortality. — From  the  quarterly  returns  made  by  the  registrar-general, 
it  appears  that,  notwithstanding  all  that  is  said  against  our  climate,  the 
mortality  in  England  is  less  than  in  Austria,  France,  or  Italy. 

In  Austria,  including  the  northern  parts  of  Italy,  the  annual  mortality  is 
1 in  33 ; and  the  mortality  throughout  the  other  parts  of  Italy  is  not  less. 
In  the  principal  Italian  cities,  the  mortality  varies  from  3 to  4 per  cent. 

In  Erance,  the  annual  mortality  is  1 in  42. 

In  the  United  Kingdom,  it  is  1 in  45;  in  the  last  report  of  the  south- 
eastern and  south-western  districts  it  is  only  1 in  52. 

Frederick  the  Great’s  Knowledge  op  Affairs. — History  has  pre- 
served many  characteristic  traits  illustrative  of  the  mode  in  which 
Frederick  directed  the  whole  machinery  of  state  by  a minute  control  of 
its  most  subordinate  parts,  and  which  likewise  fully  evidence  how  entirely 
his  heart  was  set  upon  the  welfare  of  his  people.  A document  was  once 
laid  before  him  for  signature,  confirmatory  of  a Justice  of  the  Peace  in 
his  office.  On  reading  the  name  the  king  paused,  and  desired  the  minister 
to  be  summoned.  To  him  he  expressed  considerable  annoyance  at  the 
selection  of  such  an  individual,  whilst  the  minister  endeavoured  to  defend 
the  appointment  by  recounting  the  high  qualifications  of  the  person 
selected.  The  king  desired  that  a particular  document  should  be  brought 
him  from  one  of  the  law  offices,  and  after  perusing  it  addressed  the 
minister,  “Look  ye:  this  man  has  carried  on  a law-suit  with  his  own 
mother  about  a few  acres  of  land,  and  she  has  been  obliged  on  her  very 
death-bed  to  take  an  oath  respecting  such  a paltry  matter.  How  could  I 
expect  from  a man  with  such  a heart  that  he  should  care  for  the  welfare 
of  my  people?  Away  with  this  thing:  let  another  be  chosen!” 


Epitaph.— Thomas  Holcroft  wrote  the  following  simple  and  touching 
epitaph  on  his  wife  :— 

Beauty,  love,  and  truth  lies  here; 

Passenger,  a moment  stay ! 

Breathe  a sigh  and  drop  a tear 
O’er  her  much-lamented  clay. 

Death ! thy  dart  is  harmless  now. 

Widow’d  griefs  thy  strokes  defy ; 

Weak  the  terrors  of  thy  brow 
To  the  wretch  who  longs  to  die. 


THEATRICALS.— COMEDY. 

Comedy  is  evidently  a much  greater  favourite  with  the  English  public 
than  tragedy;  and  we  are  disposed  to  regard  this  as  a very  favourable 
symptom  of  the  general  disposition  of  our  countrymen,  though  it  tends 
more  to  the  ridiculous  than  the  sublime.  We  have  in  general,  as  a nation, 
a great  distaste  for  cruel,  heart-rending  exhibitions;  though  we  must  con- 
fess that  an  execution  (not  for  rent)  still  continues  to  bring  a very  large 
company,  most  of  whom  pay  as  much  for  the  sight  as  they  would  to  see 
Macready  stifling  his  wife  and  committing  suicide  at  the  Princess’s.  But 
we  have  put  an  end  to  bull-baiting  and  dog  and  cock-fighting,  and  we 
discountenance  boxing  and  other  brutal  sports,  many  of  which  are  still 
enjoyed  by  the  civilised  inhabitants  of  Spain,  who  clap  their  hands  with 
savage  admiration  when  they  see  an  infuriated  ball  gore  the  belly  of  a 
horse  or  the  breast  of  its  rider,  and  leave  them  both  dead  on  the  arena  of 
combat.  This  is  tragedy  indeed — almost  as  bad  as  that  of  the  ancient 
Romans,  who  went  to  the  play  to  see  men  murder  each  other,  and  fight 
with  wild  beasts,  which  tore  them  to  pieces.  Tragedy  such  as  ours  is  a 
stage  in  the  history  of  civilisation — not  so  affecting  to  the  nerves  as  gladia- 
torial fights  or  bull-baiting,  but  still  so  affecting,  that  many  ladies  faint  at 
a good  representation,  and  tears  flow  abundantly;  and  would  do  more 
abundantly,  had  not  Shakspeare,  our  great  leader  in  the  dramatic  art, 
who  knew  the  English  character  well,  taken  care  to  season  the  melancholy 
with  such  a copious  supply  of  drollery,  that  it  is  hard  to  say,  sometimes, 
whether  a tragedy  be  a tragedy  or  not,  until  you  see  the  killing  begin. 
The  Greeks  and  the  French,  who  have  less  drollery  in  their  tragedy,  dis- 
pense with  the  murder  on  the  stage;  but  their  tragic  performances  are 
not  less  melancholy  on  that  account;  for  they  keep  up  the  dirge  through- 
out, unseasoned  with  a jig  or  a merry  catch.  The  French  have  borrowed 
a little  of  our  humour  in  tragedy;  hut  an  old  Greek  tragedy  is  a mournful 
thing — as  grave  and  as  melancholy  as  the  service  for  the  dead. 

For  the  great  body  of  our  population,  comedy  is  the  most  attractive 
species  of  theatrical  entertainment.  An  excellent  satire,  a good  take  off, 
a squib,  a rub,  a political  joke,  a pointed  allusion  to  some  common  topic  of 
interest  or  conversation,  such  as  Alderman  Gibbs  and  his  accounts,  or 
Lord  Ashley  and  the  butcher’s  boy,  are  the  most  universally  attractive 
features  of  a popular  piece,  as  it  is  vulgarly  demonstrated.  Such  witticisms 
form  part  and  parcel  of  the  universal  bill  of  fare  for  all  the  theatres, 
excepting  only  the  two  fashionable  houses,  where  nothing  but  Italian  and 
French  are  heard,  and  where  many  applaud  what  they  do  not  understand. 
During  the  Christmas  holidays  these  drolleries  will  be  still  more  in  vogue, 
and  even  now  the  piece  makers  are  no  doubt  busily  employed  in  manufac- 
turing witticisms  to  set  the  houses  in  a roar.  We  must  confess  that  the 
comedies  of  St.  James's  theatre — the  French  comedies— arc  got  up  in  the 
very  best  style  of  the  manager’s  art,  and  that  the  performances  there  are 
altogether  of  a superior  order.  French  comic  acting  is  certainly  superior 
to  English.  There  is  more  grace  and  elegance,  less  gross  burlesque  and 
buffoonery,  more  voice  and  air,  and  less  gesture  than  our  performers  in 
general  have;  but  we  have  many  notable  exceptions,  who  are  well  known, 
and  highly  appreciated  amongst  us,  and  the  French  at  St.  James’s  are  the 
pick  of  the  Parisian  theatres,  and  by  no  means  a fair  specimen  of  French 
performers  in  general.  Such  comedians  as  our  own  Farren  or  Liston  will 
bear  comparison  with  the  best;  and  even  Mrs.  Keeley,  though  by  no  means 
a very  refined  or  elegant  mannerist,  has  so  much  real  nature  in  her,  that 
all  who  understand  English  and  the  English,  must  be  amused  and  delighted 
with  her  natural,  and  by  no  means  exaggerated,  caricatures  of  life  and 
manners. 

Mrs.  Keeley  has  just  closed  what  she  calls  her  summer  season  at  the 
Lyceum.  With  her  the  year  is  all  summer,  excepting  only  a few  weeks  to 
prepare  the  pantomimes  for  the  old  and  young  fools  at  Christmas.  She 
and  her  venerable-looking  husband,  who  plays  a fool  to  the  life,  and  rends 
the  house  with  laughter  at  his  comic  airs  and  most  natural  looking 
simplicities,  seem  to  have  enjoyed  a fair  portion  of  public  patronage  at  the 
Lyceum.  Many  a droll  thing  they  have  brought  out.  Many  a wrinkle 
they  have  wrought  in  the  cheeks  of  their  audience,  aud  much  indulgence 
also  have  they  experienced  from  the  public,  who  are  generally  very  well 
disposed  to  both.  Wo  say  indulgence,  because  they  have  not  unfrequontly 
somewhat  exceeded  in  modesty  and  delicacy;  and  in  their  eagerness  to 
amuse,  have  played  sometimes  rather  too  freely  with  vices,  which  are  not 
the  proper  subject  for  merriment.  This  is  a very  general  fault  also  in  the 
French  plays.  The  infidelity  of  married  folks  is  scarcely  a suitable 
subject  for  sport;  but  mothers  and  daughters  are  very  often,  we  believe, 
offended  at  plays — nay,  harassed  in  their  feelings  with  scenes,  which  can 
serve  no  good  end  whatever,  except  to  amuse  some  dissipated  youths,  who 
have  neither  mothers  nor  sisters,  wives  nor  respectable  ladies  along  with 
them.  We  always  give  the  ladies  more  credit  for  delicacy  than  we  our- 
selves possess;  and  we  must  confess  that  we  have  been  often  disgusted 
with  the  liberties  taken  with  the  public  feelings  in  all  the  theatres.  Our 
plays  are  not  so  vile  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  Congreve,  who,  though 
generally  esteemed  our  very  best  comedian,  is  too  vile  for  the  modesty  of 
modern  manners.  But  the  theatre  will  never  hold  a high  rank  as  a school 
for  morals  aud  manners  until  it  be  thoroughly  purged  of  all  that  is 
offensive  to  the  feelings  of  modesty.  We  believe  that  the  performers 
themselves  are  improving.  Many  of  them  hold  a very  high  character; 
and  behind  the  scenes  in  all  the  theatres  now  there  is  a strict  discipline 
preserved,  and  the  utmost  propriety  of  conduct  displayed.  We  have  reason 
to  believe,  therefore,  that  the  stage  is  gradually  undergoing  a reformation; 
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but  as  that  must  be  the  effect  of  a simultaneous  change  taking  place  in 
the  public  mind — which  is  responsible  for  the  character  of  all  public 
institutions — we  shall  not  lay  more  blame  upon  the  comedians  them- 
selves than  they  ought  by  right  to  bear.  They  are  as  anxious  as  we  can 
be  for  improvements,  and  can  themselves  see  more  faults  than  we  can 
point  out. 


^e*ucld  PebWM, 


Mi'  now  1 


Lights  of  my  time-worn  eyes,  my  Orec/',,  *^do  Pow  beautiful 1 how  clear 

Whose  worth  to  me  o’er  trebles  ’ Jyth‘  ’ (Tbo'  all  confused  e’en  now) 

Do  Nature’s  works  appear! 
The  plains,  the  trees,  the  flowers, 
A glossy  brightness  wear. 
Recalling  youthful  hours  • 


The  wealth  which  mines  comprise  l 
My  suns  ! my  moons  ! my  stars ! 
Without  whoso  potent  aid 
All  Nature’s  landscape  jars, 
Imperfectly  pourtray'd. 

from  you*  <***’ 


Belsevan. 


llhoni  with 
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RIDDLE. 

A word  there  is  five  syllables  contains — 

Take  one  away,  no  syllable  remains. 


My  first  must  surely  mean  to  scold 
With  great  vituperation; 

And  yet  it  does  your  hand  uphold 
As  you  mount  an  elevation. 

My  second  is  a way — no  doubt, 

By  sea,  as  well  as  land. 

We  thought  the  Romans  had  found  out 
To  make  that  way  most  grand. 

But,  now  my  total  bursts  along. 

The  Roman  way’s  a joke,  sir. 

I only  hope  ’twill  prove  as  strong, 
And  not  all  end  in  smoke,  sir. 


TRANSPOSITION. 

Teh  kocl  fo  hira  hotu  gesvat  ot  em 
Slahl  rvee  my  imponnaoc  eb; 

Lil  rwae  ti  no  fsiel  raeyw  awy, 

Nda  pkee  ti  llti  ym  nygid  yda. 


M.  A.  IL 


Mary. 


NAMES  OF  PLACES  ENIGMATICALLY  EXPRESSED. 

1.  An  animal,  and  part  of  a violin — a town  in  Glamorganshire. 

2.  Four-sixths  of  a small  gate — a town  in  Caithness. 

3.  A boy’s  name,  and  part  of  the  body — a town  in  Aberdeen. 

4.  A wine,  a consonant,  and  part  of  the  face — a town  in  Hampshire. 

5.  A bird,  changing  a letter — a town  in  Scotland. 

6.  A tree — a town  in  Ireland. 

7.  Chilliness,  and  a running  water — a town  in  Berwickshire. 

8.  Speechless,  three-sevenths  of  a part  of  speech,  and  a preposition — a 

town  in  Scotland.  S.  F. 

ARITHMETICAL  QUESTIONS. 

1.  A company  at  a tavern  had  £8  15s.  to  pay  for  their  reckoning;  but 

before  the  bill  was  settled  two  of  them  left  the  house,  in  consequence  of 
which  those  who  remained  had  10  shillings  a-piece  more  to  pay  than 
before.  How  many  were  in  the  company?  J.  W. 

2.  What  is  the  area  of  the  triangle  formed  by  joining  the  centres  of  three 
circles  which  touch  each  other,and  whose  diameters  are  6,  8,  10? — Me  E. 

3.  A box,  in  the  form  of  a parallelepiped,  envelopes  a cube,  whose  dia- 

gonal is  perpendicular  to  the  bottom  of  the  box.  Required  the  dimensions 
of  the  box,  the  side  of  the  cube  being  6 inches?  Point. 

4.  One  morning  in  May,  I went  to  survey, 

As  soon  as  bright  Sol  I espied. 

1 measured  around  a four-corner’d  ground, 

I’  th’  margin’s  the  length  of  each  side. 

The  angle  at  B,  together  with  D, 

A hundred  and  eighty  degrees. 

The  meadow’s  content  is  all  that  I want. 

Assist  me,  kiud  sirs,  if  you  please. 

Paradox. — There  is  a remarkable  river  in  England,  over  which  there  is 
a bridge  of  such  a breadth,  that  above  two  thousand  men  abreast  may  pass 
over  the  same,  and  that  without  crowding  one  another  in  the  least. 

Bonhill. 


Chains. 
AB=  15.6 
BCi:  13.2 
CD=  10.0 
DA=  26.0 

J.  B. 


Printer’s  Greek.  — The  editors  of  the  Wayne  County  Standard 
received  as  accompaniment  to  a wedding  advertisement  a generous  allow- 
ance of  cake;  they  acknowledge  the  attention  in  the  following  classic 
terms: — Our  readers  may  not  understand  it  all,  which  will  only  prove  that 
we  know  more  than  they  do,  having  regularly  graduated  and  been  admit- 
ted P.  T.,  Professor  of  Typography.  — “ We  make  our  most  respectful  bow 
to  the  happy  twain,  and  J-  the  opportunity  to  return  our  thanks  for  this 
almost  un||ed  act  of  liberality.  May  the  matrimonial  chase  which  now 
locks  the  form  of  our  brother  typo,  justify  all  his  preconceired  impressions. 
In  whatever  § of  the  country  he  may  roam,  whether  called  upon  to  face  the 
— ing  waves  of  adverse  fortune,  or  stand  -before  the  ff  and  f I of  enemies, 
may  his  life  be  such  that  when  the  ijggr  of  death  shall  be  laid  on  him,  and 
the  . of  his  existence  draws  to  a close,  he  may  produce  a clean  proof,  and 
claim  a clear  title  to  an  honourable  ^ in  the  page  of  history,  as  well  as  to 
an  earthly  inheritance  beyond  th©  * * ” 
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%■  RANDOM  READ!  NQS= 

What  part  of  a woman’s  cap  is  most  unwelcome  to  a fish? — The  net. 

Why  cannot  persons  starve  in  the  desert? — Because  of  the  sand-wich-is 
there.  \ 

If  you  wanted  to  get  on  in  thG  world,  why  should  you  apply  to  your 
stationer? — Because  he  has  always  some  good  post  to  dispose  of. 

A ladyj  looking  at  a review,  was  asked  if  she  was  partial  to  military 
training;  to  which  she  replied,  “She  liked  exceedingly  the  officer’s  salute.” 

“ The  rustic  amusement  of  cudgel  playing,”  remarked  „an  eminent 
barrister  jocosely,  “ ought  to  be  prevented,  as  it  affects  the  security  of 
the  crovjfi.'' 

At  the  last  entertainment  at  the  Mansion  House,  Gibbs  was  asked  to 
take  part  in  a quadrille.  His  Lordship  declined,  remarking  he  had  for- 
gotten his  steps,  and  was  by  no  means  perfect  in  his  figures. 

“ Would  you  like  me  to  give  you  a sovereign?”  asked  a little  boy  of  a 
gentleman  lie  met  in  the  street.  “ To  be  sure  I would,”  was  the  reply. 
“ Very  well  then,”  said  the  boy,  “do  unto  others  as  you  would  others 
should  do  unto  you.” 

“ My  dear  madam,”  said  a doctor  to  his  patient,  “ I am  truly  gratified 
to  see  you  yet  in  life.  At  my  last  visit,  yesterday,  you  know  I told  you 
you  had  but  six  hours  to  live?”  “Yes,  doctor,  you  did;  but  I did  not 
take  the  dose  you  left  me.” 

“ 0 ma  ! do  you  know  I’m  top  but  two,  in  my  class  at  school  now?” 
Dear  girl!  your  papa  will  be  so  delighted.  Do  you  hear,  my  dear  R? 
Bell  is  at  the  top  but  two  of  her  class?” — “Indeed,  my  love;  I’m  very 
glad,  of  it;  pray.  Bell,  how  many  are  there  in  your  class?” — “Three, 
papa.”'! 

In  a case  recently  heard  before  the  Recorder  of  Liverpool,  a man  was 
considered  by  a police  officer  to  be  “ gloriously  drunk,”  when  he  “ sat  upon 
his  own  steps  at  two  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  sang  for  upwards  of  an 
hour.” 

St.  Goderic,  according  to  the  Romish  Calendar,  was  a severe  anchorite 
recluse ; he  wore  an  iron  shirt  next  his  skin,  and  wore  out  three  by  con- 
stant use.  lie  mingled  ashes  with  his  Hour,  and  kept  it  for  months  before 
he  ate  it. 

A gentleman  of  the  press,  who  writes  not  very  legibly,  last  week  sent  to 
a Liverpool  newspaper  office  the  following  announcement : — “ The  Harpy, 
another  of  the  six  iron  steam-vessels  built  by  Messrs.  Ditchburn  and  More, 
is  ready  for  commissioning.”  The  printer  composed  the  paragraph  as  fol- 
lows:— “ The  happy  mother  of  the  six  iron  steam-vessels,  built  by  Messrs. 
Ditchburn  and  More,  is  ready  for  commissioning!” 

“ I was  never  a good  horseman,”  Dr.  Paley  used  to  say  of  himself;  “ and 
when  I followed  my  father  on  a pony  of  my  own,  on  my  first  journey  to 
Cambridge,  I fell  off  seven  times.  I was  lighter  than  I am  now,  and  my 
falls  were  not  likely  to  be  serious.  My  father,  on  hearing  a thump,  would 
turn  his  head  half-aside,  and  say,  ‘ Take  care  of  thy  money,  lad.’  ” 

Some  wag  took  a drunken  fellow,  and  putting  him  into  a coffin  with  the 
lid  so  that  he  could  raise  it,  placed  him  in  a graveyard,  and  waited  to  see 
the  effect.  After  a short  time  the  fumes  of  the  liquor  left  him ; and  his 
position  being  rather  confined,  he  sat  upright,  and,  after  looking  around, 
exclaimed,  “ Well  I’m  the  first  that’s  riz!  or  else  I’m  confoundedly 
belated.” — American  Paper. 

One  day  as  Judge  Parsons  was  jogging  along  on  horseback,  over  a 
destitute  road,  he  came  upon  a log  hut,  dirty,  smoky,  and  wretched.  He 
stopped  to  contemplate  the  too  evident  poverty  of  the  scene.  A poor, 
half-starved  fellow,  with  uncombed  hair  and  unshaven  beard,  thrust  his 
head  through  a square  hole,  which  served  for  a window,  with,  “ I say, 
Judge,  I aint  so  poor  as  you  thinks  me  to  be,  for  I don’t  own  this  ere 
land.” 

Dr.  Paley,  being  on  a visit  to  Bishop  Barrington  at  Auckland  Castle, 
and  in  conversation  with  Mrs.  Burgess,  wife  of  the  then  Bishop  of  St. 
David’s  (afterwards  Bishop  of  Salisbury),  their  discourse  turned  upon  the 
married  state.  Mrs.  Burgess,  who  was  a most  amiable  and  interesting 
woman,  and  the  very  opposite  of  Mrs.  Caudle,  assured  Mr.  Paley  that, 
during  the  ten  years  which  she  had  passed  as  wife  “ to  her  Bishop  ” (her 
usual  phrase),  she  never  had  with  him  an  angry  word.  The  Doctor,  in 
his  wonted  amusing  manner,  said — “ Very  insipid!  very  insipid!” 

A servant  girl,  who  always  attended  divine  service,  but  who  also  could 
not  read,  had,  from  constant  attendance,  got  the  service  by  rote,  and  could 
repeat  it  extremely  well.  But  a few  Sundays  previous  to  her  marriago 
she  was  accompanied  in  the  same  pew  by  her  sweetheart,  by  whom  she 
did  not  like  it  to  be  known  that  she  could  not  read,  she  therefore  took  up 
the  prayer-book,  and  held  it  before  her.  Her  lover  wished  to  have  a sight 
of  it  also,  but,  unfortunately  for  her,  she  held  it  upside  down.  The  man, 
astonished,  says,  “Good  heaven!  why  you  have  the  book  wrong  side 
upwards.” — “I  know  it,  sir,”  said  she,  confusedly,  “I  always  read  so,  for  I 
am  left-handed.” 

“I  say  Bill,  ’ave  you  seen  Wotdyeeallum?” 

“ Wot,  do  you  mean  Wot’isname?” 

“ O no,  not  ’im, — that  ’ere  tother,” 

“ 0,  ah!  I seed  ’im  fast  enuff.”  Punch. 


An  elderly  Portuguese  lady,  having  pledged  herself  to  make  a pilgrim- 
age to  a distant  shrine,  barefoot,  her  friends  persuaded  her  that  the 
fatigue  would  prove  fatal.  She  persisted,  however,  in  going  to  the  shrine, 
and  in  going  barefoot;  but  she  went  in  a sedan  chair! 

Hudson,  the  teacher  of  Reynolds,  had  but  one  position  for  all  his  male 
portraits — the  hand  in  the  waistcoat,  and  the  hat  under  the  arm.  And  an 
odd  story  is  told  of  Reynolds  at  the  outset  of  his  career.  Having  to  paint 
the  likeness  of  a gentleman  who  insisted  on  his  hat  being  placed  where  he 
was  used  to  carry  it — upon  his  head,  Reynolds  demurred  at  so  unusual  a 
demand,  but  his  employer  was  resolute,  and  he  was  forced  to  comply. 
The  portrait  was  painted  accordingly  with  the  hat  on  its  wearer’s  head; 
but  when  the  picture  was  sent  home,  there  was  discovered,  to  the  amaze- 
ment of  all  parties,  another  hat,  in  the  old  place,  under  the  arm! 

Some  time  ago,  a young  captain  of  the  36th  regiment  broke  through  the 
custom  of  giving  the  men  in  his  company  “ something  extra”  for  Christmas 
day’s  dinner — a privilege  which  the  other  companies  enjoyed.  On  Christ- 
mas evening,  Paddy  Murphy,  a private  in  the  regiment,  was  standing  as 
sentinel  at  the  barrack-gate,  when  the  captain  entered.  Paddy  gave  him 
the  salute  due  to  a colonel,  instead  of  that  to  a captain.  The  captain 
instead  of  overlooking  Paddy’s  supposed  blunder,  stopped  and  asked  him 
why  he  did  so;  and  Paddy  replied,  “ I like  to  give  ‘ something  extra’  for 
Christmas  day.”  Poor  Pat  had  a week’s  confinement  for  his  extra ; but 
tho  captain,  at  the  week’s  end,  rewarded  his  wit  by  giving  the  company 
“ somethiug  extra  ” for  a new  year’s  dinner. 

Eggs  act! — During  the  seven  months  ending  the  5th  of  August,  there 
were  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  53,259,445  eggs, 

A Chance  for  the  Tunnel. — We  understand  tho  Thames  Tunnel 
Company  is  ready  to  dispose  of  its  shaft.  We  should  like  to  know  what  has 
become  of  all  the  shafts  of  ridicule  that  were  at  one  time  being  constantly 
hurled  at  it.  If  these  were  collected  together  and  sold  by  auction,  a very 
capital  dividend  might  yet  be  returned  to  the  shareholders. — Punch. 

Filial  Affection. — “Weel,  Sandy,”  said  a neighbour  to  a little  boy  in 
the  south  of  Fife,  whose  mother  had  been  seriously  indisposed,  “how  is 
your  mother  to-day!”  “ ’Deed  I dinna  ken  vary  weel  hoo  she  is,”  replied 
Sandy,  scratching  his  head;  “ but  the  cow’s  ta’on  ill,  and  that’s  war  nor  my 
mithor.” 

Wreckers. — The  island  of  Sunda  is  one  of  the  worst  situated  for  navi- 
gation, and  the  best  for  wreckers,  of  any  among  the  Orkneys,  and  tho  story 
goes,  that  a worthy  minister  of  that  dangerous  isle, 

“Whose  barren  beach  with  frequent  wrecks  is  paved,” 
sympathised  so  deeply  with  the  interests  of  his  flock,  that  in  winding  up  his 
prayer  for  mercy  and  safety  to  all  mankind,  he  added,  “ Nevertheless,  if  it 
please  thee  to  cause  helpless  ships  to  be  cast  on  the  shore,  oh!  dinna  forget 
the  puir  island  of  Sunda!” — Foreign  Quarterly. 

American  Ideas  of  the  Golden  Age. — Preacher's  Idea  of  the  Golden 
Aye — When  all  the  world  is  converted,  and  I get  two  thousand  dollars  a 
year. 

Publisher  s Idea — When  authors  can  be  cheated  with  impunity,  and  I can 
pirate  books  arid  steal  copyrights  without  a word  of  murmur  from  any- 
body. 

Author's  Idea — When  magazines  have  at  least  one  page  devoted  to 
common  sense,  and  when  I shall  get  a fair  chance  by  moans  of  an  interna- 
tional copyright 

Horse's  Idea — When  the  devil  gets  all  the  omnibusses,  and  I can  ride  in 
a carriage  drawn  by  the  cabmen  who  used  to  drive  me. 

Our  Friend's  Idea — When  he  is  released  to  enlighten  the  world,  and 
lunatic  asylums  are  appropriated  to  the  safe  keeping  of  political  wranglers 
and  social  reformers. 

Mr.  Caudle's  Idea — When  women  learn  patience  and  silence,  and  wives 
become  dumb  waiters  to  their  husbands. 

Mrs.  Caudle's  Idea — When  husbands  furnish  all  tho  money  their  wives- 
want,  without  asking  impertinent  questions;  and  eat  what’s  set  before  them 
without  any  grumbling. 

an  epigram. 

Maidens  strive  each  a spark  to  catch 
When  the  lucifer  they  handle, 

In  order  first  to  light  the  match, 

And  then  to  light  the  candle. 

In  courtship  see,  how  it’s  reversed, 

Though  still  a spark  they  try  to  catch: 

A flame  ’tis  then  they  try  for  first, 

And  that  ere  long  becomes  a match. 


ggHf  This  work  is  published,  in  London,  every  Saturday  Morning,  price.  One 
Penny;  and  the  best  mode  of  securing  its  punctual  delivery,  in  the  couniry, 
is  by  yiving  the  order  for  it  to  a bookseller  nr  newsvender  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  so  that  he  may  obtain  it  in  his  London  pareel,  with  other 
weekly  publications.  It.  is  also  published  in  Parts,  price  Sixpence,  which 
are  delivered  with  the  Magazines  on  the  first  day  of  each  month. 
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POETS. — By  One  iviio  has  known  them. 


Lo  ! there  the  arch  griselte, 

Sure  of  her  capture  ! 

Why,  Yorick’s  heart  is  set 
On — his  new  chapter  ! 

Reckless  of  ache  or  wound, 

Ready  to  fly,  as 
Fast  as  can  wheels  go  round, 

To  new  Marias  ! 

Yes,  maidens,  fair  or  brown, 

Lofty  or  lowly, 

Light  as  the  thistle-down, 

As  cypress  holy, 

When  poets  whisper  near, 

Go,  join  the  dancers, 

And  turn  a stony  ear 
To  all  romancers. 

Choose,  ere  he  quits  the  port, 

Some  gallant  sailor ; 

Lure  from  his  Indian  fort 
Its  curried  jailor ; 

Priest— lawyer — medicine-man — 

All  are  our  betters  ; 

Catch  whom  ye  will  (and  can) 

Save  him  of  letters ! 

Kfiepsake  for  1840. 


THE  ST  O RY-TE  L LE  R , 


BLANCHE  NEVILLE. — A Stop.y  of  Queen  Mary's  Court. 


In  the  dim  chamber  of  a public-house  in  Edinburgh,  during  the  early 
part  of  Mary  Stuart’s  reign,  sat  a young  and  bumble-loolring  individual, 
dressed  in  a foreign  costume,  and  evidently  hut  ill  at  ease  in  his  solitude. 
His  complexion  was  dark  and  sallow,  almost  to  unhealthiness.  His  features 
irregular,  and  but  for  hair  of  rich  and  curling  blackness,  with  eyes  that  kin- 
dled, changed,  and  flashed  like  a cloud  on  fire  with  lightning,  his  face  would 
have  been  both  heavy  and  uninteresting.  He  was  below  the  middle  size, 
short  necked,  and  with  his  shoulders  so  lifted  up  by  nature,  that  most 
persons,  after  a careless  glance,  would  have  pronounced  him  hunch-backed 
as  well  as  ugly.  His  limbs,  also,  were  much  too  short  for  his  body,  which 
was  that  of  a large  man,  and  this,  with  hands  and  feet  of  more  than 
ordinary  size,  made  him  an  object  which  few  persons  would  have  cared  to 
look  upon  a second  time. 

The  stranger  had  ordered  a fire  in  his  room,  for  though  the  spring  was 
far  advanced,  his  limbs,  which  had  only  been  accustomed  to  the  sunny 
climate  of  Italy,  were  chilled  through  and  through  by  the  bleak  winds 
which  he  had  encountered  during  a walk  about  the  town,  and  he  sat  cower- 
ing over  the  fire,  now  and  then  lifting  his  head  and  casting  a glance  to- 
ward the  door,  as  if  in  the  anxious  expectation  of  some  person  who  delayed 
Ills  coming. 

At  length  a quick,  irregular  footstep  ascended  the  stairs,  the  door  was 
flung  open,  and  a young  man  entered,  shivering  witli  cold,  and  yet  with  a 
fever  flush  burning  on  his  cheek,  and  his  eyes  sparkling  with  excitement. 

The  young  man  flung  his  cap  and  feather  on  a table,  and  dashed  the 
curling  hair  back  from  his  forehead  with  a careless  sweep  of  his  hand,  as 
he  drew  near  the  hearth  and  seated  himself  in  the  high-backed,  clumsy 
chair  which  the  man  who  first  had  possession  of  the  room  had  placed  for 
his  accommodation. 

“ Well,”  exclaimed  the  strange  individual,  speaking  in  Italian,  and  turn- 
ing his  keen  eyes  on  the  new  comer,  while  he  continued  slowly  rubbing  his 
bands  together,  “ well,  the  news!  By  the  glow  on  your  face  something  im- 
portant and  agreeable  must  have  happened.” 

“ Both,  Hugo,  both ! I have  seen  her,  and  she  recognized  me.” 

“ Well,”  repeated  Hugo,  increasing  the  friction  of  his  huge  palms,  “ did 
she  frown?  did  she  smile?  what  else — what  else?” 

“ Thus  it  was,  Hugo.  After  leaving  you  I gained  admittance  to  the 
palace  gardens  just  in  time,  for  she  was  coming  forth  for  her  afternoon 
walk.  Oh,  Hugo,  how  beautiful  she  is!  These  cold  winds  seem  to  have 
lent  fresh  roses  to  her  cheek  and  spirit  to  her  walk.  It  was  always  grace- 
ful, but  now  there  is  something  regal  in  every  movement.  What  a queenly 
woman!  what  a womanly  queen!” 

“ Well,  well,”  interrupted  Hugo,  rubbing  his  hands  more  violently,  and 
shaking  his  head  with  an  air  of  impatience, 


“ Well,”  repeated  the  young  man,  starting  up  and  pacing  the  room,  “ I 
placed  myself  in  a turn  of  the  path  she  was  taking,  lifted  my  cap,  and  stood 
with  my  face  uncovered  as  she  drew  near.  She  was  talking  to  one  of  her 
ladies,  and  at  every  word  her  cheek  dimpled  into  a smile — you  remember 
the  glorious  sweetness  of  her  smile,  Hugo!” 

“Humph!”  ejaculated  Hugo,  “yes,  yes,  I remember.” 

“ Well,  her  eye  fell  upon  me — she  started,  the  colour  left  her  face,  and 
then  came  back  in  a rosy  flood.  Her  first  impulse  was  joy,  I am  sure  of 
that.  She  half  lifted  her  hand  as  if  to  beckon  me  toward  her — ” 

“And  did  she?  Did  you  speak  with  her?”  exclaimed  Hugo,  eagerly. 

“ No,  she  dropped  her  hand  again  half  reluctantly — I could  see  that — and 
giving  me  another  glance,  walked  on,  followed  by  her  ladies.  I lingered 
in  the  garden  an  hour  or  more,  hoping  that  she  might  return  to  the  palace 
that  way,  but  a page  who  chanced  to  be  passing,  informed  me  that  she  had 
chosen  another  entrance,  and  so  I left  the  grounds.” 

“Without  a word,”  muttered  Hugo,  discontentedly;  “so  we  have 
travelled  all  the  way  from  Rome  to  reward  ourselves  with  a start  and  a 
blush.  In  good  sooth,  you  lovers  are  easily  satisfied.” 

“ Nay,  Hugo,  cease  this  grumbling.  What  more  could  I have  expected 
after  thus  forcing  myself  on  her  notice  again?  Remember  she  is  a queen, 
and  I — ” 

“ The  handsomest  man  at  the  court  of  France,  when  it  was  full  of  lordly 
beauty — the  most  accomplished  gentleman,  and  bravest  cavalier  in  all 
Italy.  Think  you  the  Queen  of  Scotland  does  not  look,  at  these  qualities 
with  a woman’s  eye?” 

“But  did  she  not  request— nay,  almost  command  me — not  to  return 
hither,  when  I went  back  to  France  with, the  Duke  Danville?” 

“ What  then,”  replied  Hugo,  impatiently,  “ will  she  not  feel  the  more 
flattered  that_your  love  was  stronger  than  her  command?” 

“ I only  wish  it  may  prove  so,”  replied  the  young  man,  re-seating  himself; 
“I  only  wish  it  may  prove  so.” 

With  these  words  Chatelard  dropped  into  a reverie,  which  was  inter- 
rupted by  a waiter,  who  entered  bearing  several  dishes  which  had  been  pre- 
pared for  the  travellers’  supper.  Hugo  drew  the  table  on  which  they  were 
placed  close  to  his  master,  and  uncovered  one  of  the  dishes — a rasher 
of  bacon  and  some  eggs  sent  up  a steam  which  would  have  been  fragrance 
itself  to  a native  of  the  country,  but  Hugo  covered  it  again  with  an  excla- 
mation of  disgust;  another  dish  met  the  same  contemptuous  rejection;  but 
as  he  uncovered  a third  the  expression  of  his  face  changed — “ Oh,  this  will 
do,”  said  he,  “ I taught  the  man  how  to  compose  it  myself.  Take  these  other 
dishes  away  and  devour  them  in  the  kitchen,  good  man,  my  master  will 
make  his  supper  of  this.  If  the  wine  is  good  he  may  possibly  escape  st  ar- 
vation.” 

But  though  Hugo  set  the  tempting  dish  before  his  master,  and  eloquently 
proclaimed  its  merits,  the  chevalier  could  not  be  persuaded  to  taste  it;  he 
poured  out  a cup  of  wine,  drank  it  off,  and  then  pushing  the  table  away, 
started  up  and  began  to  pace  the  floor. 

“ Hugo,”  he  said  at  length,  pausing  by  the  table  where  his  man  was  de- 
vouring with  infinite  relish  the  dish  which  his  master  had  rejected,  “ Hugo, 
bring  forth  my  mails,  and  select  a dress  fitting  for  my  appearance  at  court 
this  evening.  There  will  he  music  and  dancing  at  the  palace,  and  one  of 
the  Scottish  lords  whom  I met  in  Paris,  had  promised  to  bring  me  before 
the  queen;  I will  claim  his  services  this  very  evening;  suspense  is  even 
more  terrible  than  a bitter  certainty.” 

Hugo  started  up  with  an  exclamation  of  delight,  dragged  forth  one  of 
the  huge  leathern  mails  that  had  been  piled  in  the  corner  of  the  chamber, 
and  hastily  unbuckling  the  numerous  straps  which  confined  it,  took  out  se- 
veral suits  of  rich  clothing,  all  of  exquisite  foreign  pattern.  The  chevalier 
selected  a plain  tunic  of  Genoa  velvet,  with  shoes  and  hosen  to  match,  and 
flinging  a broad  blue  ribbon,  to  which  a jewelled  star  was  attached,  across 
his  bosom,  took  up  his  lute  and  sat  down  to  tune  it  before  ho  left  the  house, 
but  his  hands  trembled  so  violently  that  he  only  disorded  the  strings  with 
his  efforts,  and  at  last  he  flung  the  instrument  down  with  an  impatient  ex- 
clamation. 

“ Oh,”  said  Hugo,  taking  up  the  lute  and  dropping  on  one  knee  while  he 
regulated  the  strings  with  the  skill  of  a master,  “ always  rash — always  im- 
patient! My  good  mother  made  a sad  mistake  when  she  gave  all  the  blows 
to  me  and  the  caresses  to  the  spoiled  foster-son.  I always  told  her  she 
would  see  the  folly  of  it,  but  she  had  an  eye  for  beauty  and  birth,  my 
good  mother — a woman’s  failing — no  matter — the  lute  is  in  excellent  tune 
now!” 

And  without  further  words  the  strange  being  touched  the  strings  whh 


All  maidens,  brown  or  fair, 

Lofty  or  lowly, 

Blithesome  as  May-birds  are. 

Or  melancholy, 

If  round  the  youth  you  love 
You  would  cast  fetters. 

Do  not,  throw  down  the  glove 
To  men  of  letters ! 

The  best  are  very  vain ; 

The  wrorst,  sad  sinners — 

Callous  to  women's  pain — 

Fond  of  their  dinners. 

With  wrongs  they  will  oppress, 

With  sharp  tongues  hurt  you — 
Distrust— disdain— distress — 

And  then— desert  you  ! 

Swifts  your  poor  hearts  will  break — 
Slow  vitriol-droppers  1 
Newtons,  your  fingers  take 
For  old  pipe- stoppers. 

Burnses  may  beat  in  flames 
Even  red-hot  colonels ; 

And  Sternes  show  up  your  names 
In  sickly  journals  ! 
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hi*  fingers,  which  seemed  heavy  enough  to  crush  them,  and  a strain  of  ra- 
vishing music  swelled  through  the  chamber,  such  music  as  thrills  the  soul 
that  listens  with  a sensation  of  exquisite  enjoyment.  As  he  played,  the 
features  of  that  singular  man  lighted  up  with  an  expression  of  wild  plea- 
sure. His  eye  flashed,  his  heavy  lips  trembled,  and  his  forehead  seemed  to 
expand  and  grow  broader  with  the  rise  and  power  of  his  master  passion. 

At  last  he  arose  from  his  knee  shivering  with  pleasure,  his  fingers  were 
still  woven  around  the  strings,  as  birds  cling  to  the  slender  twigs  that  con- 
ceal their  nests,  and  the  music  broke  forth  in  snatches  and  sighs — wild,  ir- 
regular, but  inexpressibly  sweet. 

“ Take  it,”  he  said,  in  a broken  voice,  “let  it  speak  for  you.  She  cannot 
resist  its  eloquence.  Queens  should  be  wooed  with  music — women  wor- 
shipped in  song.  She  is  but  a woman,  and  music  is  to  her  what  perfume  is 
to  the  flower;  intoxicate  her  with  it — overwhelm  her  with  the  delirium  of 
sweet  sounds.  Go,  my  master,  my  brother,  my  pupil,  go  1” 

The  chevalier  was  by  no  means  surprised  at  this  singular  and  passionate 
address;  those  wild  transitions  of  character  in  his  servant  were  familiar  to 
him,  and  there  was  something  so  congenial  to  his  own  romantic  spirit  in 
Hugo’s  most  extravagant  flights,  something  so  sincere  in  his  thirsting  love 
of  music,  that  the  distance  between  them  was  always  forgotten  at  such 
times. 

“ Oh,  Hugo,  if  I had  but  your  skill,  your  irresistible  enthusiasm,”  he 
said,  in  a tone  of  touching  sadness,  “ but  this  passion  has  taken  away  my 
powers — my  hands  tremble — the  throbbing  of  my  heart  chokes  my  voice — 
the  very  beating  of  my  pulse  creates  a discord  in  the  strings  it  should 
inspire.” 

Hugo  clasped  his  hands,  and  pressed  them  over  his  forehead — “ The  love 
of  women  1 Is  it  stronger  than  the  sweet  thirst  for  music  which  sometimes 
fills  the  brain  till  it  is  dizzy  with  delight?  But  go,  go;  the  clock  is  strik- 
ing, you  will  have  little  time  to  reach  the  palace.  Give  me  the  lute,  I will 
follow  with  it — stay  an  instant,  this  love-lock  should  fall  more  over  the 
bosom,  its  effect  is  lost  on  the  dark  velvet.  There  now,  throw  this  cloak 
with  the  ermine  lining  over  your  shoulders,  and  even  in  Catherine’s  palace 
Queen  Mary  never  cast  her  eyes  on  a more  princely  form.” 

A smile  of  gratified  vanity  parted  the  lips  of  the  chevalier,  and  for  a 
moment  the  edges  of  his  white  and  even  teeth  gleamed  in  the  dim  light, 
but  the  anxious  expression  soon  came  back  to  his  face.  He  gathered  up 
the  short  cloak  which  Hugo  had  flung  over  his  shoulders,  and  drew  the 
cap  and  plume  deep  over  his  brow,  as  he  drained  another  cup  of  wine,  and 
went  out. 

Hugo  followed,  hugging  the  lute  to  his  bosom  as  if  it  had  been  a pet 
infant,  and  the  two  were  soon  lost  in  the  darkness  which  was  now  gather- 
ing fast  over  the  town. 

Chapter  H. 

When  Mary  Stuart  entered  the  palace  of  Holyrood,  after  her  afternoon 
walk,  there  was  a shadow  on  her  beautiful  face,  and  she  sighed  deeply 
while  placing  herself  at  the  embroidery  frame,  which,  with  several  others 
occupied  by  her  favourite  maids  of  honour,  stood  at  one  end  of  the  apart- 
ment, where  her  mornings  and  leisure  hours  were  usually  spent.  The 
sight  of  one  whom  she  had  known  at  the  French  court  in  her  gayest  days 
had  aroused  many  a sweet  and  bitter  memory  in  her  heart,  and  she  sat 
sorrowful  among  her  ladies  for  more  than  an  hour  after  returning  from  the 
garden,  working  on  in  silence,  while  a tear  now  and  then  stole  softly  down 
her  damask  cheek,  and  fell,  like  a dew-drop,  among  the  flowers  of  glowing 
silk  which  her  hands  were  creating.  The  fair  maidens  by  whom  she  was 
surrounded  had  been  long  accustomed  to  these  occasional  fits  of  sadness; 
and  though  many  a bright  eye  was  turned  with  a timid  glance  on  the  trou- 
bled features  of  the  queen,  no  word  was  spoken;  and  the  lovely  group  pur- 
sued their  occupation  in  silence,  or  if  they  addressed  each  other,  it  was  in 
subdued  voices,  and  with  the  smiles  banished  from  their  lips;  for  when  the 
sweet  Queen  of  Scotland  was  sad,  those  who  loved  her  could  not  choose  but 
be  sorrowful  also.  While  this  unusual  gloom  hung  around  the  queen,  a 
page  entered,  and,  bending  on  one  knee,  placed  a note  in  her  hand;  she 
read  it,  and  a smile  broke  through  the  tears  that  yet  filled  her  eyes. 

“ It  is  but  asking  that  which  half  an  hour’s  reflection  has  decided  us  to 
do,”  she  said,  in  a low  voice;  then  turning  to  one  of  her  maids,  a fair  girl  of 
high  patrician  beauty,  who  occupied  the  nearest  embroidery  frame,  she 
spoke  aloud, — 

“ Come  hither,  Mary  Fleming.  You  were  in  attendance  but  now  during 
our  walk— observed  you  a foreign-looking  man  who  stood  in  a curve  of  the 
avenue  which  leads  to  the  great  arbour?” 

“Nay,”  said  Mary  Fleming,  “if  such  a man  were  there,  I saw  him  not, 
your  highness.” 

“Is  there  no  one  here  who  remarked  the  man?”  asked  Mary,  turning 
with  an  arch  smile  towards  another  lovely  girl,  who  had  half  risen  from 
her  frame,  and  stood  with  a skein  of  silk  in  her  hand  listening  eagerly  to 
the  conversation.  The  moment  she  met  the  queen’s  smiling  eyes,  a flood 
of  blushes  swept  over  her  face  and  bosom,  the  long  lashes  drooped  over  her 
soft  blue  eyes;  and  though  she  smiled,  her  hand  trembled  as  she  snatched 
up  the  needle,  and  began  to  weave  in  the  colours  of  a violet  with  great 
perseverance.  Again  the  queen  smiled  more  mischievously  than  before. 

“ Well,  my  sweet  Blanche,”  she  said,  addressing  the  girl  who  exhibited 
so  much  embarrassment,  “ you,  who  have  such  love  of  music,  and  learned 
to  touch  the  lute  in  happy  France,  shall  decide  this  question.  Here  is  a 
request  from  my  Lord  of  Ludsey,  praying  for  leave  to  bring  some  Italian 
musician — a Chevalier  Chatelard — to  our  ball  this  evening.  Now  our 
friend  and  reverend  well-wisher,  John  Knox,  may  cavil  at  the  introduction 


of  a foreign  papist,  and  profane  minstrel  withal,  at  this  our  court.  Shall 
we  have  his  displeasure  for  the  sake  of  this  wandering  troubadour,  who 
doubtless  has  crossed  the  seas,  lute  in  hand,  to  conquer  some  maiden  heart 
with  his  music  and  rare  beauty?  for  though  our  proud  Fleming  here 
marked  him  not,  the  stranger  of  the  garden  was  a man  of  princely  look 
and  carriage.  If  he  prove  the  person  for  whom  my  Lord  of  Ludsey 
proffers  his  request,  his  presence  at  our  ball  were  worth  a little  trouble. 
How  think  you,  Blanche,  may  we  venture  to  brave  the  displeasure  of  surly 
John  Knox?” 

Blanche  drew  closer  to  the  chair  of  her  royal  mistress,  bathed  in  blushes, 
and  trembling  all  over  like  a frightened  bird.  “ I pray  your  majesty',  spare 
me!”  murmured  the  poor  girl,  pained  by  the  curious  glances  that  wrere 
turned  upon  her. 

“ Ah!  is  it  gone  so  far?”  murmured  the  queen  in  a low  voice,  pitying  the 
confusion  her  words  had  created.  “ Here,  child,  hold  the  skein  while  we 
wind  off  a needleful  of  gold  colour  for  the  heart  of  this  pansie.  Nay,  do 
not  tremble  so,”  she  added  in  a whisper,  while  the  young  girl  bent  her  head 
over  the  silk,  to  conceal  the  tears  that  were  springing  in  her  eyes,  spite  of 
her  efforts  at  self-control;  “ come  to  our  toilet  when  we  are  dressed;  mean- 
time be  calm,  all  shall  go  well  with  j'ou,  and  the  adventurous  minstrel  shall 
have  speech  of  his  lady,  spite  of  John  Knox  and  his  maledictions.” 

Mary  did  not  look  at  her  maid  of  honour  as  she  whispered  these  kind 
words,  but  threading  her  needle  took  a stitch  or  two  of  gold  in  the  purple 
leaves  of  the  pansie,  and  then  rising  from  her  frame  moved  slowly  towards 
her  dressing-room.  Two  of  her  ladies  rose  to  follow  her,  but  she  smil- 
ingly commanded  them  to  remain  at  their  needles,  and  entered  the  room, 
followed  only  by  the  gentle  Blanche,  the  youngest  and  most  beautiful  of 
her  maids,  who  had  accompanied  her  from  the  court  of  Catherine  de  Me- 
dicis. 

“ Come,  my  sweet  Blanche,  while  you  stand  behind  us  braiding  these 
troublesome  tresses,  explain  the  meaning  of  all  these  tears  and  blushes;  fie, 
girl!  one  brought  up  at  the  court  of  our  fair  mother-in-law  should  have 
better  control  over  her  countenance,  even  when  taken  unawares,”  cried  the 
queen,  seating  herself  in  an  arm-chair  before  the  toilet,  and  flinging  her 
magnificent  ringlets  abroad  till  they  fell  in  a flood  of  golden  hazel  over  her 
whole  person.  “ Come,  trembler,  to  your  task,  and  let  us  have  all  the 
history  of  this  powerful  love — for  powerful  it  must  be  to  bring  the 
chevalier  into  this  inhospitable  clime,  away  from  all  the  pleasures  of  la 
belle  France .” 

“ In  good  sooth,  my  kind  and  noble  mistress,  I have  nothing  to  confess, 
save  my  own  unmaidenly  folly  in  having  allowed  my  thoughts  to  dwell  so 
much  on  one  who  never  flung  away  a thought  or  kindly  look  on  me.” 

“ Nay,  this  is  either  too  modest  or  hardly  frank,  pretty  one.  Was  it  not 
your  arm  on  which  we  leaned  this  afternoon?  Saw  you  not  how  bright 
and  full  of  eager  love  were  those  black  eyes  as  you  passed  him  by?  We 
might  not  have  recognised  him  but  for  those  strangely  brilliant  eyes,  and 
the  expression  of  fiery  delight  that  flashed  from  them.” 

“ Alas,  they  were  fixed  on  your  majesty  alone:  he  saw  me  not— he  saw 
me  not.  It  was  ever  thus  in  France  as  well  as  here!”  cried  the  fair  girl, 
shaking  her  head,  and  striving  to  force  back  the  tears  which  were  only 
broken  and  diffused  through  the  long  silken  lashes  that  were  knitted  toge- 
ther in  the  vain  effort. 

“Child,  this  is  folly — the  very  madness  of  folly!”  exclaimed  Mary,  turn- 
ing so  abruptly  that  the  mass  of  rich  hair  which  Blanche  had  grasped  be- 
tween her  hands  was  forced  from  her  trembling  hold,  and  fell  in  heavy 
waves  down  to  the  floor.  “ He  could  not  so  slight  thy  gentle  beauty.  He 
dare  not  lift  his  eyes  thitherward.  If  we  thought  so  for  but  a moment, 
Ludney’s  request  should  be  answered  by  an  order  for  his  proteyie  to  quit 
Scotland  in  twenty-four  hours.” 

“ Heaven  forbid  that  my  rash  words  should  work  the  chevalier  so  great 
a wrong,”  exclaimed  Blanche,  turning  pale  at  the  effect  of  her  bold  speech. 

“Nay,  it  was  but  a rash  thought,  girl,  let  it  pass.  What,  sobbing! 
Nay,  nay,  this  will  never  do;  get  to  your  room  at  once;  tears  will  but  dim 
your  eyes,  and  they  must  be  bright  this  evening.” 

Mary  arose  as  she  spoke,  passed  her  hand  caressingly  over  the  maiden’s 
head,  and  once  more  kindly  advising  her  to  look  beautiful  for  the  evening, 
urged  her  from  the  room.  When  once  more  alone,  Mary  sat  down,  and 
leaning  an  elbow  on  the  dressing-table  before  her,  fell  into  a reverie.  A 
feeling  of  home-sickness  came  over  her  again,  for  thoughts  of  the  land  she 
loved  so  much  filled  her  heart;  and  more  than  once  that  small  and  exquisite 
hand,  which  bespoke  the  kingly  blood  of  her  race  by  its  rare  symmetry, 
was  lifted  to  sweep  the  tears  away  as  they  gathered  on  her  heavy  eye- 
lashes. 

For  more  than  an  hour  she  sat  in  gentle  abandonment  to  these  sad 
feelings,  with  her  pretty  feet  half  buried  in  the  flowers  of  a Turkey  carpet 
which  was  spread  beneath  her  chair,  and  every  change  of  that  sweet  coun- 
tenance reflected  in  a mirror  which  stood  in  its  frame  of  filagree  silver  on 
the  table  before  her.  At  length  the  heavy  chimes  of  a clock  from  the 
anteroom  aroused  her — she  started  up  with  a half  smile  at  her  own  sad 
abstraction,  and  touched  a little  bell  that  lay  upon  the  table,  in  the  form 
of  a golden  flower,  richly  veined  with  opal,  and  with  a long,  pear-shaped 
ruby  quivering  in  its  centre  like  a tremulous  streamer. 

The  four  Marys  came  trooping  in  at  'the  sound  of  this  ruby-tongued  bell, 
smiling  and  filled  with  joyous  merriment,  occasioned  by  something  that 
had  passed  among  them  in  the  anteroom.  Their  mistress  was  quick  in 
her  sympathies,  and  full  of  the  cheerfulness  of  youth.  These  girls  had 
been  her  companions  from  childhood,  so,  spite  of  her  low  spirits,  she  caught 
the  contagion  of  their  mirth,  laughed  good-humouredly  over  the  pretty 
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jests  which  they  repeated  to  her,  and  sat  down  again  before  her  mirror 
with  brightened  eyes,  and  her  red  lips  dimpling  with  smiles. 

The  four  maidens  gathered  about  her  like  so  many  birds  around  a 
blossom.  They  were  all  lovely,  some  of  them  beautiful;  but  even  in  the 
rich  disarray  of  her  damask  dressing-gown,  and  half-veiled  in  her  own 
tresses,  Mary  Stuart  combined  in  her  own  person  more  than  the  loveliness 
and  beauty  of  them  all.  The  pearls  that  lay  like  hail-stones  among  a pile 
of  jewels  emptied  carelessly  from  their  caskets  on  the  table,  and  which 
flashed  their  light  over  the  round  arm  resting  on  its  edge,  were  not  more 
dazzling  in  their  whiteness  than  the  small  and  even  teeth  that  gleamed 
through  her  lips  every  time  a word  or  smile  disturbed  the  fruit-like 
redness  of  their  repose.  No  gem  in  that  costly  heap  was  half  so  bright 
and  changeable  as  those  soft  brown  eyes,  one  instant  sparkling  with  mis- 
chievous love  light,  the  next  downcast  and  half  veiled  in  their  silken  lashes, 
or  perchance  dim  and  misty  with  tears,  as  a ripe  nut  when  the  rain  beats 
into  its  husk. 

The  royal  beauty  scarcely  glanced  at  her  mirror  as  pretty  Mary  Breton 
gathered  the  heaviest  mass  of  her  tresses  beneath  the  little  coif  of  black 
velvet  fastened  coquettishly  behind,  after  a fashion  which  has  been  revived 
in  our  country  during  the  past  year  or  two.  Breton  looped  up  the  rest  with 
a sprig  of  pearls,  which  Mary  Livingston,  who  was  on  her  knees  by  the 
table,  withdrew  from  the  jewels  with  which  they  were  entangled.  Queen 
Mary  sat  cosily  in  her  chair  the  while,  with  one  elbow  still  on  the  table, 
and  her  dimpled  chin  resting  on  a curve  of  her  thumb  and  finger,  chatting 
gaily,  now  with  the  fair  Seaton,  who  was  imprisoning  her  feet  in  their  em- 
broidered slippers,  now  with  the  more  sedate  Mary  Livingston,  who  stood 
by  with  the  robe  of  bluish  black  velvet  hanging  on  her  arm,  and  again  sub- 
siding into  gentle  silence,  as  some  word  or  tone  of  those  fair  girls  brought 
back  memories  that  were  at  all  times  too  near  her  heart. 

Mary  was  still  in  mourning  for  her  husband,  Francis  II.,  but  the  glowing 
black  of  her  robe  formed  a deep  contrast  to  the  exquisite  fairness  of  her 
complexion.  The  pearls  that  gleamed  in  her  hair  were  only  disturbed  in 
their  simplicity  by  a single  star-shaped  diamond,  which  fell  to  the  edge  of 
her  beautiful  forehead,  while  a rope  of  larger  pearls,  to  which  a cross  was 
suspended,  circled  her  throat,  and  fell  below  her  waist,  forming  in  all  things 
that  strong  but  pure  contrast  of  colours  which  an  artist  loves  to  con- 
template. 

She  arose  from  her  toilet  with  a single  glance  at  the  mirror,  gently 
ordered  her  maidens  to  join  her  in  their  bravest  beauty  before  the  ball 
commenced,  and  passed  with  a smile  into  an  inner  room.  In  a few  minutes 
after  a strain  of  sweet  music  swelled  through  the  half  open  door,  which 
continued  with  abrupt  pauses  till  the  sunset  hour  drew  on. 

Chapter  III. 

The  dim  and  massive  old  walls  of  Holyrood  House  rang  with  merriment 
and  music  that  night.  Wax  torches  illuminated  the  windows,  and  though 
flowers  were  scarce  in  that  cold  kingdom,  Mary  had  supplied  their  place 
with  festoons  of  spring  foliage,  variegated  richly  with  evergreens,  and  in 
the  place  of  blossoms  were  garlands  of  light  clustering-like  stars  among 
luxurious  oak  leaves  and  flowering  heather.  A foreign  orchestra  sent 
forth  a flood  of  music  as  the  ball  commenced,  while  a native  harper,  with 
several  players  on  the  bagpipe,  now  and  then  struck  in  when  the  measure 
required  a more  vigorous  and  martial  strain. 

Mary  Stuart  was  in  the  festive  room  watching  the  nobles  and  ladies  of 
her  court,  as  they  flew  past  in  one  of  those  animated  native  dances  which 
sends  the  blood  sparkling  like  champagne  through  the  revellers’  veins.  Her 
four  beautiful  Marys  were  whirling  through  the  dance  with  sparkling 
eyes,  cheeks  burning  with  crimson,  and  looking  happy  as  so  many  wood 
nymphs  in  full  enjoyment  of  the  chase.  For  that  night  each  lady  of 
honour  had  arrayed  herself  in  the  Highland  costume,  which  not  only  gave 
a coquettish  and  dashing  style  to  her  beauty,  but,  for  the  time,  dispersed 
that  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  among  the  nobles,  which  the  too  general 
adoption  ofFrench  fashions  at  court  had  created. 

Mary  stood  beneath  a canopy  of  oak  branches,  interwoven  with  two 
crimson  banners,  whose  massive  and  gilded  staves  rose  like  slender  pillars 
on  each  side  of  the  rural  alcove.  She  leaned  lightly  against  her  chair  of 
state,  which  stood  just  within  the  alcove,  and  the  gorgeous  tapestry, 
spread  beneath  her  feet  several  yards  around,  gave  the  relief  of  rich  colour- 
ing to  her  mourning  attire.  At  her  right  hand  stood  her  natural  brother, 
the  Lord  James  Stuart,  Prior  of  St.  Andrews,  and  just  created  Earl  of 
Murray,  and  on  her  left,  half  withdrawing  herself  behind  the  chair  of  state, 
was  Blanche  Neville.  Though  a native  of  France,  either  to  gratify  her 
royal  mistress,  or  from  her  own  pure  taste,  she  had  trimmed  her  golden 
ringlets  with  a blue  ribbon,  after  the  fashion  of  Scottish  maidens,  and  a 
robe  of  snowy  silk  gave  to  her  slight  figure  the  air  of  a timid  wood 
nymph,  as  she  shrunk  back  from  observation  into  the  dim  shadows  of  the 
alcove. 

“ Pretty  Blanche  Neville  seems  to  enjoy  the  revel  but  coldly  to-night,” 
said  Murray,  in  a low  voice,  to  his  royal  sister.  “ Has  she  incurred  your 
grace’s  displeasure?  See  how  pale  she  looks.” 

Mary  turned  an  anxious  glance  on  her  favourite,  but  instead  of  the 
pallid  face  she  expected  to  meet  were  eyes  sparkling  like  wet  violets  in  the 
sunshine,  cheeks  glowing  with  warm  damask,  and  a beautiful  mouth  just 
parting  for  a smile,  like  a pomegranate  breaking  open  with  over  ripeness. 
Mary  smiled,  and  following  the  direction  of  these  sparkling  eyes,  saw  the 
young  Chevalier  Chutelard  making  his  way  toward  them  through  the  crowd 
of  dancers.  Her  own  face  brightened,  and  she  stepped  forward  a pace  to 
encourage  his  approach. 
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Instantly  the  young  man’s  features  were  kindled  with  one  of  those 
beautiful  smiles  that  deep  sentiment  and  fiery  passion  combined  to  render 
so  brilliant.  He  came  eagerly  forward,  leaving  the  Lord  Ludsey  among 
the  crowd,  and,  dropping  on  one  knee,  pressed  the  hand  which  Mary  ex- 
tended to  his  lips — not  boldly — not  with  the  passionate  warmth  which 
might  have  been  expected  from  his  character — for  love  made  him  timid  as 
a child,  and  the  lips  with  which  he  touched  that  little  hand  quivered  with 
gratitude  for  her  sweet  condescension. 

Mary  glanced  at  the  agitated  girl  who  stood  blushing  and  trembling 
close  by,  and  that  gentle  woman’s  heart,  which  always  beat  kindly,  made 
her  forgetful  that  many  a stern  Scottish  noble  might  be  regarding  her 
warm  reception  of  the  handsome  foreigner  with  jealous  eyes.  She  kept  him 
near  her  longer  than  the  etiquette  of  reception  required,  by  many  a gra- 
cious expression  of  pleasure  at  his  return  to  the  Scottish  court,  and  by  kind 
inquiries  about  her  friends  on  the  Continent.  She  saw  his  eyes  turn  upon 
Blanche  Neville,  even  while  she  herself  was  speaking,  and  fancied  tha'  the 
pleased  expression  deepened  on  his  face.  She  marked  the  crimson  blush 
that  spread  over  the  sweet  features,  the  hands  and  neck  of  her  favourite 
as  she  recognised  the  glance,  and  bending  toward  Murray  with  an  eloquent 
smile,  she  whispered — “ My  brother,  our  pretty  Blanche  has  found  her 
colour  again.” 

“And  your  grace  a new  subject  for  discontent  to  our  factious  nobles 
yonder,”  replied  Murray,  drawing  her  attention  toward  a knot  of  chief- 
tains that  stood  conversing  together,  apart  from  the  dancers,  and  casting 
no  friendly  glances  towards  the  handsome  Chatelard. 

The  queen  regarded  them  an  instant  with  a saddened  countenance. 
“Oh,  James,”  she  said  with  a sigh,  “will  they  never  allow  me  to  be 
mistress  of  my  own  heart?” 

“Hearts!”  replied  Murray,  turning  his  handsome  face  toward  her  with 
a cold  smile,  and  glancing  aside  at  the  trembling  Blanche ; “ hearts  are  for 
such  humble  maidens  as  that — queens  should  forget  that  such  things  are!” 

“ Nay,  James,  if  that  were  so,  where  would  be  all  the  sweet  sister’s  love 
the  queen  feels  for  you?”  said  Mary,  laying  her  hand  on  his  arm  with  a 
gesture  of  graceful  affection. 

Murray  turned  away — a strange  expression  came  to  his  eyros,  and  he 
muttered  something  between  his  teeth.  Mary  did  not  heed  him,  for  that 
instant  the  dance  broke  up,  and  the  young  Earl  of  Arran,  her  nearest 
relation,  and,  at  that  time,  a suitor  for  her  hand,  came  forward  to  claim  her 
promise  of  opening  the  next  set  with  him.  She  gave  him  her  hand;  and 
turning  to  Chatelard,  bade  him  follow,  with  a smiling  glance  at  Blanche. 
The  little  hand  which  Chatelard  seized  so  eagerly — for  he  was  overjoyed 
at  the  queen’s  permission  to  dance  in  the  same  set  with  her — quivered  in 
his  like  a snared  bird;  the  poor  girl  was  filled  with  happiness,  for  his 
hand  trembled  violently  as  it  held  hers,  and  she  thought  that  emotions  like 
those  which  swelled  her  own  heart  gave  rise  to  the  tremor.  A humble 
and  meek-hearted  maiden  was  Blanche  Neville,  but  this  sweet  delusion 
gave  pride  and  radiance  to  her  gentle  beauty,  and  the  queen  herself  was 
scarcely  more  admired,  as  she  moved  with  graceful  animation  through  the 
dance,  than  the  lovely  girl  whose  soul  sparkled  over  her  face  like  sunshine 
on  a water  Illy. 

“And  so  the  royal  apartments  open  on  the  garden,  sweet  Blanche?”  said 
Chatelard,  as  the  two  stood  by  a window  together  after  the  dance;  “and 
you  love  music  best  when  the  stars  are  out  to  listen,  and  the  roses  asleep 
in  their  dew!  Is  it  thus  with  the  queen?” 

“ It  was  from  her  that  I learned  to  think  the  broad  day  too  garish  for 
sweet  sounds.  She  loves  to  sit  at  her  casement  when  everything  is  still, 
and  murmur  in  her  own  sweet  voice  the  verses  that  seem  to  spring  up  from 
her  heart  at  the  call  of  music,  like  flowers  from  the  dewy  earth.” 

“And  does  she  love  music  so  passionately?” 

“ Ah!  what  is  there  sweet,  beautiful,  or  good,  that  our  queen  does  not 
love !”  exclaimed  the  grateful  and  warm-hearted  girl. 

“ Surely,  she  must  love  you,  then,  for  good  you  always  were,  sweet 
Blanche;  and,  in  this  light,  you  look  beautiful  as  an  angel!”  cried  the 
young  man,  transported  by  her  praises  of  his  idolized  queen. 

Oh,  how  poor  Blanche  trembled!  how  timidly  she  looked  around  for 
some  shelter  which  might  screen  her  burning  cheek  from  the  gaze  of  those 
eyes. 

“I  see  that  you  are  a favourite  with  the  queen,”  continued  Chatelard, 
without  noticing  her  embarrassment. 

“ Oh,  she  is  so  kind  to  us  all!”  exclaimed  Blanche,  with  a grateful  look 
toward  Mary,  who  was  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  brother,  and  talking  to 
him  with  an  air  of  affectionate  confidence.  “ She  is  so  gracious  and  cheer- 
ful when  we  are  with  her,  and  only  indulges  in  sorrow,  I sometimes  think, 
at  night  time,  for  when  every  thing  is  still  I can  sometimes  hear  her  sigh 
grievously,  and  the  sound  of  weeping  reaches  my  ear  even  to  the  next 
room,  for  when  she  retires  to  her  chamber  sad  and  weary-hearted  there  is 
no  rest  for  those  who  love  her.” 

“ And  is  your  apartment  so  near  that  of  her  majesty?” 

“ Nay,  it  is  in  yonder  angle  of  the  palace  overlooking  the  little  garden  of 
foreign  plants.  See  you  not  yon  tall  casement  where  the  light  is  burning?’ 

“ Is  that  the  place  where  your  royal  mistress  spends  so  many  hours  of 
sweet  sadness?” 

“Nay,  that  is  the  casement  to  my  room;  the  windows  of  her  majesty’s 
chamber  are  muflied  with  heavy  curtains;  you  can  just  see  a gleam  of  light 
breaking  through  them,  as  it  were  a flash  of  lightning  smothered  in  a 
crimson  cloud.” 

“ And  you  love  music  best  in  the  cool  of  a starry  night?”  exclaimed  Cha- 
telard abruptly,  and  glancing  toward  the  window.  “ It  is  a sweet  fancy.” 
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“ Yes,  a sweet  and  pure  one,  as  all  her  fancies  are.  But  see,  her  majesty 
is  about  retiring — she  looks  this  way.” 

“ Shall  we  join  her?”  said  Chatelard,  abstractedly  presenting  his  arm  to 
the  fair  girl. 

“ So  music  is  her  passion,  and  she  loves  it  best  when  the  stars  are  out,” 
Chatelard  repeated  to  himself  inly,  as  he  left  the  palace.  “ Hugo  was  right, 
this  is  the  way  to  win  her!” 

As  these  thoughts  passed  through  his  mind  the  chevalier  entered  the 
palace  grounds,  and  almost  ran  against  a person  who  was  gazing  up  at  the 
windows,  through  which  the  departing  revellers  could  yet  be  seen. 
“Hugo!” 

“Well,  master,  I am  glad  you  have  come  at  last;  this  air  has  chilled  me 
through,”  exclaimed  the  eccentric  man,  stepping  out  from 'the  shadow 
which  had  partially  concealed  him.  “ You  did  not  send  for  the  lute.” 

“I  had  no  opportunity.  The  queen  had  only  her  paid  orchestra.  Could 
I mingle  with  them?” 

“ Bah!  no.  My  ears  ring  now  with  the  horrid  outcry  of  their  bagpipes.” 
“ Have  you  the  lute  still?” 

“ It  is  lying  yonder  on  the  turf.” 

Hugo  took  up  the  lute,  passed  his  fingers  over  it,  and  muttered  discon- 
tentedly that  the  dews  had  relaxed  its  strings. 

But  the  chevalier  took  no  heed  of  his  muttering. 

“See  you  the  window  yonder,  Hugo?”  he  said,  pointing  to  the  queen’s 
apartments. 

“ What,  those  tall  casements  with  the  red  light,  that  seem  deluged 
with  a shower  of  wine?  Yes,  I see.” 

“ See!  see!  is  there  not  a shadow  over  them?  Hugo,  Hugo,  it  is  the 
queen!  She  has  flung  back  the  drapery— she  opens  the  casement  and 
looks  forth.  Steal  softly  along  the  wall,  good  Hugo,  there  is  a rose  thicket 
beneath  the  casement — it  will  give  us  shelter.  The  night  is  still  and 
biilmy,  the  stars  look  down  upon  us  with  a golden  promise.  Heaven!  how 
my  heart  trembles!” 

“ What  would  you  do,  good  master?  This  balmy  night  that  you  tell  of 
chills  me  like  an  ague,  but  I can  see  that  your  eyes  and  cheek  are  on  fire, 
even  in  this  dim  light.  What  would  you  do?” 

“ Give  me  the  lute.  I would  follow  your  advice,  Hugo,  woo  her  with 
music — intoxicate  her  heart  with  sweet  sounds!” 

“ Not  to-night,”  replied  Hugo,  hugging  the  lute  closely  to  his  bosom, 
“ not  after  a revel,  when  her  senses  are  jaded  and  weary  with  homage.  Let 
the  lute  alme,  I say — are  you  mad?” 

“ She  loves  me,  Hugo,  she  loves  me ! I am  sure  of  it.  You  say  truly,  my 
heart  and  brain  are  burning  with  the  thought!  You  should  have  seen  her 
smile  when  wrc  met,  you  should  have  heard  the  words  with  which  we 
parted.” 

“ Be  careful,  my  master,”  said  Hugo,  in  a voice  of  serious  warning,  “ this 
passion  seems  insane.  Come  away,  we  can  find  access  to  the  grounds 
another  time.  Do  not  be  rash  enough  to  approach  yon  casement  at  this 
time  of  the  night,  such  impetuosity  may  be  fatal.” 

“You  are  right,”  exclaimed  the  young  man,  casting  a passionate  glance 
toward  the  lovely  woman  who  sat  with  one  arm  resting  on  the  open  case- 
ment, languidly  enjoying  the  cool  breath  of  her  flower  garden  after  the 
fatigue  of  the  revel.  “ You  are  right,  let  us  withdraw  into  the  shadow  of 
this  tree ” 

“ Let  us  return  home,”  cried  Hugo  impatiently. 

“ Not  till  she  leaves  the  casement,”  replied  the  master,  wresting  his 
cloak  from  Hugo’s  grasp.  “Ah!  she  rises.  The  curtains  fall.  Well,  Hugo, 
we  will  go  home — the  night  does  seem  chill.” 

With  another  lingering  glance  at  the  casement,  Chatelard  withdrew  from 
the  palace  grounds,  followed  by  his  servant. 

( To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 
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Chapter  III. 

The  Castle  of  Barletta,  occupied  by  Gonzales  and  his  chief  officers,  stood 
between  t he  large  piazza  of  the  town  and  the  sea.  In  the  neighbouring 
houses  were  lodged  all  the  Spanish  and  Italian  officers  with  their  men.  In 
one  ot  the  best  of  these  habitations  the  two  brothers,  Prospero  and  Fabrizio 
Colonna,  had  taken  their  quarters,  with  the  sumptuous  train  ofattendants, 
familiars  and  horses,  which  made  up  the  suite  of  that  illustrious  house. 
Ettore  Fieramosca  was  dearer  to  them  than  any  of  the  brave  knights  who 
followed  their  banners;  for  the}-  had  long  known  his  brilliant  qualities,  and 
treated  him  like  a son.  They  had  assigned  him,  on  the  sea  shore,  near 
their  own  dwelling,  a small  house,  which  afforded  comfortable  quarters 
for  himself,  his  servants,  his  horses,  and  baggage.  The  windows  of 
the  highest  room,  which  he  used  for  his  own  private  chamber,  looked 
out  on  the  east. 

Our  scene  opens  on  the  morning  after  the  supper  at  the  inn.  It  was 
yet  so  early  the  twilight  dawn  left  the  dingy  line  of  the  sea  indistinct  on 
the  horizon;  but  the  young  Fieramosca  had  already  left  his  couch,  where 
he  did  not  always  find  tranquil  slumber,  and  had  gone  out  upon  a terrace, 
under  which  the  light  waves  that  came  with  the  fresh  morning  breeze  from 
the  sea  were  gently  beating.  Poor  dwellers  in  northern  climes!  Ye  know 
not  the  value  of  such  an  hour  under  the  beautiful  sky  of  the  sweet  south, 
on  the  shore  of  the  sea,  while  nature  is  yet  in  her  dreamy  sleep,  and  the 
silence  is  hardly  fcrojsen  by  tfte  rabdqecj  bwinp  Qf  tb®  whi<rV  ?ike 


thought,  has  had  no  repose  since  the  dawn  of  creation,  nor  shall  have  for 
ever.  He  who  has  never  found  himself  alone  at  this  hour,  nor  felt  his 
fevered  cheek  fanned  by  the  last  flap  of  night’s  wing  as  it  flies  away  from 
tlie  heat  of  the  morning,  stealing  along  the  beautiful  sea-coast  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  does  not  yet  know  the  divine  beauty  of  everything 
God  has  created. 

Along  the  wall  of  the  terrace  a palm-tree  grew.  Our  young  soldier  was 
sitting  on  the  parapet,  his  shoulders  leaning  against  the  trunk,  with  his 
hands  clasped  on  his  knee,  enjoying  the  quiet  interval  and  the  pure  air 
which  precede  the  aurora.  He  was  gifted  by  nature  with  the  precious 
endowment  of  feeling  vividly  all  that  is  good,  or  grand,  or  beautiful.  His 
sole  defect,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  was  generosity  to  a fault.  But  inured 
to  arms  from  his  childhood,  he  early  learned  men  and  things,  and  hi 
upright  and  enlightened  judgment  defined  the  limits  by  which  goodness 
itself  must  be  controlled,  that  it  may  not  degenerate  into  weakness;  and 
the  rigidity  men  often  acquire  who  are  familiar  with  danger,  became,  in  a 
heart  like  his,  a tempered  decision,  which  constitutes  a worthy  and  in- 
valuable treasure  in  a manly  soul. 

The  father  of  Fieramosca  was  a gentleman  of  Capua,  of  the  school  of 
Braccio  da  Montone,  and  having  grown  old  in  the  wars  which  lacerated 
Italy  during  the  fifteenth  century,  he  had  no  inheritance  to  leave  to  Ettore 
but  his  sword.  From  bis  childhood,  therefore,  he  had  felt  there  was  no 
calling  worthy  of  him  but  arms,  and  for  many  years  he  could  have  no  idea 
superior  to  his  times,  in  which  no  man  led  the  life  of  a soldier  except  to 
win  glory  or  wealth. 

But  his  mind  expanded  as  it  became  more  mature,  and  instead  of  wasting 
the  leisure  hours  he  was  not  in  the  saddle,  in  hunting,  tilting,  and  juvenile 
sports,  he  devoted  them  to  the  study  of  letters.  A knowledge  of  the  ancient 
authors  and  the  illustrious  deeds  of  the  men  who  had  spilt  their  blood  for 
their  country,  and  not  for  the  gold  of  the  highest  bidder,  taught  him  the 
deep  baseness  of  the  soldier  who  buckled  on  his  armour  only  to  grow  rich 
by  the  spoil  of  tlie  weak,  and  not  for  the  noble  purpose  of  defending  himself 
and  his  country  from  the  aggression  of  the  stranger.  In  his  childhood  he 
was  taken  by  his  father  to  Naples,  where  he  was  called  by  pressing  business. 
At  the  court  of  AJphonso,  he  became  acquainted  with  the  celebrated 
Pontano,  who  was  so  struck  with  the  genius  and  beautiful  form  of  the  boy, 
that  he  conceived  for  him  the  deepest  affection.  He  placed  him  in  the 
Academy,  which  although  it  had  been  founded  by  the  Panormita  family, 
is  still  known  by  the  name  of  Pantaniana,  and  here  he  guarded  his 
education  with  the  utmost  care.  He  received  in  return,  as  a reward  for 
his  generosity,  all  that  affectionate  reverence  which  can  spring  from  ad- 
miration and  gratitude. 

Love  of  country,  and  jealousy  for  the  glory  of  Italy,  once  awakened  by 
the  eloquent  words  of  his  master,  could  never  sleep  again,  and  they  grew 
so  fervently  that  they  at  last  blended  into  a deep  feverish  passion.  He 
challenged  a French  knight,  his  superior  in  years  and  strength,  for 
calumniating  the  Italians.  He  fought  him  hand  to  hand,  wounded  him, 
and  made  him  retract  his  insult  in  the  presence  of  the  king  and  his  court. 
He  left  Naples,  and,  after  strange  adventures,  tried  the  wild  fortunes  of 
love — a hint  of  which  has  already  been  given  by  one  of  the  French 
prisoners. 

But  when  Italy  was  subjected  by  Charles  VII.,  and  the  French  arms  held 
every  part  of  the  peninsula  in  fetters  or  alarm,  all  his  patriotism  was  kindled 
to  a flame  as  he  saw  these  invaders  put  the  chain  upon  his  country.  His  very 
soul  chafed  with  fury  when  he  listened  to  the  story  of  their  insolence,  as  they 
marched  on  triumphantly  through  Lombardy,  Tuscany,  and  other  of  the 
Italian  States;  and  when  he  heard  the  report  of  the  indignant  reply  of  Pier 
Capponi  to  the  king,  who  had  yielded  to  him,  he  went  wild  with  joy,  and 
lauded  the  brave  Florentine  to  the  stars. 

On  the  fall  of  the  royal  house  of  Naples,  he  determined  to  enlist  under 
the  banners  of  Spain,  to  weaken  at  least  the  rising  power  of  the  invaders ; 
and  he  felt  too,  that  the  Spanish  pride  was  less  intolerable  than  the  con- 
ceited vanity  of  the  French.  Besides,  an  enemy  who  could  approach  the 
country  only  by  sea,  was  less  to  be  dreaded;  and  he  believed  that,  when 
the  French  had  once  been  expelled  from  Italy,  she  could  more  easily 
establish  a wise  government  of  her  own. 

As  the  light  broke  over  the  orient  that  morning,  the  stars  one  by  one 
retreated  far  away  into  the  distant  heavens,  and  finally  were  seen  no  more. 
The  sun  had  already  illumined  the  loftiest  peaks  of  the  Gargano,  tinging 
them  with  a rosy  hue  which  faded  away  into  a soft  purple  down  the 
shadowy  sides  of  the  mountains;  while  the  shore,  which  extended  in  the 
form  of  a semi-circle  along  their  base,  till  it  reached  the  city  of  Barletta, 
unfolded  with  the  advancing  light  a rich  and  diversified  succession  of 
valleys  and  hills,  which  came  down  to  bathe  themselves  in  the  sea.  Clumps 
of  chesnuts  on  the  heights,  gilded  by  the  sun,  growing  thinner  down  the 
sides,  were  diversified  by  green  fields  or  cultivated  spots.  Here  a bold 
cliff  showed  its  grey  old  rocks,  made  white  by  ages ; there  the  slope  from 
a mountain  brow  revealed  tinges  of  rose  or  yellow,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  soil.  The  cerulean  sea  seemed  perfectly  still,  save  where  it  laved 
the  feet  of  the  rocks,  and  left  its  scolloped  lino  of  pure  white  foam. 

On  an  islet  in  the  gulf,  near  the  la  id,  with  which  it  was  joined  by  a long 
narrow  bridge,  a convent  rose  out  from  among  palms  and  cypresses,  with 
its  church,  and  a turreted  tower  fortified  with  battlements,  for  protection 
against  the  attacks  of  corsairs  and  Saracens  of  former  ages. 

Ettore  was  gazing  intently  in  the  direction  of  the  old  convent,  knitting 
his  eyebrows  painfully,  for  the  fog,  which  at  that  hour  covered  all  the 
low-lands,  rendered  the  outline  of  the  edifice  almost  invisible.  He  was 
straining  his  ear  to  catch  the  strokes  pf  the  bell  wbi^h  catne  faintly  over 
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the  waters,  sounding  the  morning  Ave-Maria.  So  deeply  was  he  wrapt  in 
his  own  musings,  he  heard  not  the  voice  of  Inigo  calling  to  him  from  the 
court-yard.  Receiving  no  reply,  he  ascended  to  the  terrace. 

“ After  a day  like  yesterday,  Etlore,”  said  he,  stepping  out  on  the  j 
terrace,  “ I would  not  have  believed  thee  up  before  the  sun.’’ 

One  who  had  ever  had  his  heart  filled  with  a single  grand  and  stirring 
thought,  can  fancy  how  grateful  I'ieramosca  must  have  felt  for  this  un- 
looked-for interruption.  He  turned  upon  the  intruder  a glance  which 
showed  more  of  the  workings  of  his  soul  than  he  would  willingly  have 
revealed,  and  Inigo  half  believed  his  visit  unwelcome.  But  the  soul  of 
Ettore  was  too  just  and  generous  to  accuse  his  friend  for  this  involuntary 
interruption.  Without  giving  him  any  direct  reply,  he  advanced,  and 
takiug  his  band  with  perfect  composure,  smilingly  inquired,  “ What  fair 
wind  brings  thee  to  me  at  this  hour?” 

“ The  very  best  of  winds;  for  I bring  thee  news  so  glad,  thou’lt  have  to 
give  me  some  generous  reward.  I have  waited  impatiently  for  daylight 
to  break,  and  I have  come  to  bring  thee  joyful  intelligence.  1 have 
always  envied  thy  valour,  and  to-day  I shall  be  obliged  to  covet  thy  good 
fortune.  Thou  art  happy,  my  Ettore!  Heaven  has  reserved  for  thee  a 
deed  of  glory  thou  would’st  have  purchased,  I am  sure,  at  any  price;  but 
it  comes  to  tlice  without  money,  and  without  trouble.  Thou  wert  indeed 
born  uuder  a fortunate  star.” 

Eieramosca  conducted  his  friend  into  the  house,  and  made  him  sit  down 
before  him,  while  he  waited  to  hear  his  good  fortune  announced.  Inigo 
briefly  related  to  him  the  occurrences  of  the  previous  evening,  the  part  he 
had  taken  for  the  Italians,  and  the  origin  of  the  challenge.  When  he 
came  to  the  rehearsal  of  the  insulting  words  of  La  Motte — and  well  he 
knew  how  to  relate  them — the  bold  Italian  sprang  to  his  feet;  and  striking 
his  clenched  fist  upon  the  tabic  as  his  eyes  Hashed  with  fiery  exultation, 

“ Our  misery  has  not  yet  reached  such  a point,”  he  cried  out,  “ that  arms 
and  blades  cannot  be  found  to  hurl  back  into  the  teeth  of  this  French 
robber  what  his  evil  genius  suffered  to  pass  them.  God  bless  thee,  Inigo, 
for  the  word,  my  brother,”  he  exclaimed,  as  he  hugged  him  to  his  bosom. 

“ I shall  be  bound  to  thee  in  gratitude  for  ever  for  the  vigilance  thou  hast 
shown  for  our  honour;  nor  shall  life,  or  even  death,  ever  tear  us  asunder.” 
And  the  caresses  of  the  one  and  the  pledges  of  the  other  were  boundless. 

When  the  fervour  of  this  deep  enthusiasm  had  partially  subsided, 

“ Now,”  said  Eieramosca,  “is  not  the  time  for  words,  but  deeds.”  He 
summoned  a servant;  and  while  he  assisted  him  in  dressing,  the  brave 
young  knight  went  on  naming  the  champions  who  were  to  be  chosen  for 
the  combat,  determining  the  list  should  be  as  large  as  possible. 

“We  have  a host  of  good  men,”  said  he;  “ but  a crisis  of  no  little  im- 
portance has  come,  and  we  must  choose  the  best.  Brancaleone  is  one. 
There’s  not  a French  lance  that  can  make  him  bend  a finger  with  those 
tremendous  shoulders — Capoccio  and  Giovenale — all  three  Romans;  and  I 
tell  thee  the  Horatii  never  wielded  a stronger  blade  than  they.  Here  are 
three.  Let  us  go  on.  Fanfulla  of  Lodi,  that  hot-brained  fellow,  dost  thou 
know  him?” 

Inigo  raised  his  head,  and  contracted  his  eyebrows  a little,  compressing 
his  lips,  as  though  he  wished  to  recall  something. 

“Oh!  most  surely  thou  knowest  him!  That  Lombard — that  lance- 
shiverer  of  Signor  Fabrizio — the  one  who,  the  other  day,  gallopped  round 
on  the  wall  of  the  bastion  to  the  gate  of  St.  Bacolo.” 

“ Oh,  yes,  yes ! ” answered  Inigo,  “ now  I remember.” 

“Well,  that’s  four;  and  while  he  has  hands  he  knows  how  to  use  them. 

I shall  be  the  fifth;  and,  with  the  help  of  God,  wfl  do  my  duty.  Ma- 
succio ! ” he  cried  out,  calling  to  one  of  his  attendants,  “ don’t  forget  that 
yesterday  the  braces  of  my  shield  were  broken.  Have  them  repaired  im- 
mediately. Grind  the  edges  of  my  broadsword  and  dagger,  and 

What  else  was  I going  to  tell  thee?  Ah!  my  Spanish  armour — is  it  all  in 
order?” 

The  servant  made  a sign  that  it  was. 

Inigo  smiled  at  the  haste  of  his  friend,  and  said  to  him,  “ Thou’lt  have 
time  enough  to  put  them  all  in  order;  for  the  combat  will  not  come  off  to- 
day, nor  to-morrow.” 

Fieramosca,  who  did  not  think  of  this,  was  glowing  with  excitement; 
nor  would  he  have  deferred  the  struggle  a single  hour,  had  the  decision 
rested  with  him.  He  paid  little  heed  to  the  words  of  the  Spaniard,  and 
went  on  enumerating  others  to  make  up  the  requisite  number;  for  five 
seemed  to  him  too  few.  He  continued,  in  a hurried  voice,  “ And  shall  we 
leave  out  Romanello  da  Forli?  Six.  Ludovico  Benavoli?  Seven.  These 
men  are  known  to  thee,  Inigo — thou  hast  seen  them  at  work.” 

“ Masuccio!  Masuccio!  ” And  the  servant,  who  had  gone  down,  mounted 
the  stair-way  again. 

“ My  battle-horse,  Airone,  given  me  by  Signor  Prospero — give  him  hay 
and  oats,  as  much  as  he  wants;  and,  before  the  heat  of  the  day  comes  on, 
trot  him  off  for  an  hour  at  the  top  of  his  speed,  and  see  how  he  works  in  his 
armour.”  These  ovders  were  given  while  he  was  dressing.  The  servant 
laid  his  cloak  on  his  shoulders,  buckled  on  his  sword,  and  handed  him  his 
cap  with  its  blue  plume.  “ Now  I am  ready,  Inigo,”  said  he.  “ First  of 
all,  we  must  confer  with  Signor  Prospero,  and  afterwards  address  our- 
selves to  Gun  sales  for  the  salva  condotta  (a  free  pass). 

They  now  left  the  house;  and,  as  they  walked  along  the  streets,  Fiera- 
mosca still  went  on  naming  the  brave  men  who  might  be  relied  on  when 
the  hour  of  trial  should  come.  But  he  decided  on  none  of  them  rashly; 
he  carefully  weighed  the  rank,  the  power,  the  valour,  the  history  of  all, 
that  none  but  tried  men  might  be  brought  upon  such  a field.  Upon  Bran- 
caleone he  depended  more  firmly  than  upon  any  of  the  rest,  for  he  knew 
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him  to  be  a loftj'-minded,  magnanimous,  and  powerful  man.  Ho  admired 
him  for  his  serious  countenance,  and  his  freedom  from  the  thoughtlessness 
of  his  companions;  and  so  deep  was  his  love  for  him,  he  bad  many  lime., 
been  on  the  point  of  revealing  to  him  the  adventures  of  his  love  for 
Ginevra.  But  he  had  hitherto  been  restrained  by  a feeling  of  reserve,  and 
the  want  of  a favourable  opport  inity.  Ilia  family  and  his  ancestors  being 
Ghibellines, had  always  lived  at  Rome,  and  adhered  to  tin-  party  ofColonna. 
He  w'as  now  the  captain  of  a company  of  lancers,  under  the  banner  of 
Signor  Fabrizio,  and  closely  did  he  watch  over  his  charge  as  he  had  always 
done.  He  was  of  middle  height,  broad  shoulders,  and  deep  through  the 
chest;  his  words  were  few,  and  his  whole  time  was  devoted  to  his  calling. 
He  was  persevering  to  obstinacy  in  the  execution  of  his  purpose,  and  con- 
trolled only  by  the  single  desire  of  making  the  Colonna  party  victorious. 
This  had  become  the  absorbing  passion  of  his  life.  Rather  than  fail  in  its 
accomplishment,  or  any  other  established  purpose  of  his  soul,  he  would 
have  been  cut  to  pieces  a thousand  times. 

Ettore  and  Inigo  were  obliged  to  pass  his  lodgings  in  going  to  those  of 
the  Colonni.  They  found  him  already  occupied,  with  his  sword  hanging 
loosely  from  his  belt,  in  giving  orders  to  Ins  servants  about  his  horses, 
with  the  least  waste  of  breath  possible.  Fieramosca  invited  him  to  go 
with  them  to  prepare  to  revenge  the  insult,  which  he  spoke  of  vvith  the 
deepest  indignation.  Brancaleone  listened  to  him  with  perfect  composure, 
and  not  a change  went  over  his  countenance.  He  only  remarked  laconically, 
as  he  joined  the  two  and  walked  on— “ The  blind  must  have  proof;  four 
thrusts  in  my  style,  and  then  we’ll  talk  about  matters.”  Nor  was  this  self- 
confidence  bravado,  for  the  speaker  had  seen  many  a hard  fought  field, 
and  had  always  come  off  with  honour. 

Chapter  IV. 

The  insulting  words  of  La  Motte,  and  the  challenge  that  followed 
passed  in  the  presence  of  more  than  twenty  persons,  and  therefore  could 
not  remain  secret.  Indeed,  the  report  of  the  matter  had  already  spread 
throughout  the  camp  and  the  town;  and  when  Inigo,  with  his  two  Italian 
friends,  reached  the  house  of  Prospero  Colonna,  they  found  it  formed  the 
only  subject  of  discourse.  The  flower  of  the  Italian  army  had  also  gone 
to  him,  as  their  leader,  to  know  what  measures  he  intended  to  take.  All 
those  named  by  Fieramosca,  and  many  others,  had  already  arrived,  and  in 
a short  time  their  numbers  amounted  to  fifty.  The  insult  had  been  aggra- 
vated and  deep,  and  not  a young  soldier  there  but  showed  by  his  manner 
and  his  countenance  how  deeply  it  was  felt.  Several  of  the  Spaniards, 
who  had  been  at  the  supper  table  the  evening  before,  aHd  given  their 
Italian  friends  an  account  of  what  had  happened,  had  assembled  at  the 
same  place;  and  mixing  with  the  company,  repeating  the  words  of  the 
Frenchman  and  the  challenge  of  Inigo,  with  observations  of  their  own 
thrown  in,  occasionally  interspersed  with  suggestions  and  examples  in 
point,  had  fanned  into  raging  a flame  which  needed  no  fuel  to  make  it 
uncontrollable. 

Some  of  the  company  assembled  were  now  standing  by  the  gateway, 
others  were  dispersed  through  the  court-yard,  or  gathered  in  the  ground 
hall,  where  the  Brothers  Colonni  were  in  the  habit  of  giving  audience  to 
their  followers  when  necessary,  and  dispatching  the  business  of  the  com- 
pany. The  walls  were  hung  with  their  armour  worked  richly  in  gold,  with 
the  finest  designs  and  cuttings,  all  burnished  like  flashing  mirrors.  The 
standard  of  the  company  was  suspended  from  the  ceiling  with  an  embroi- 
dered column  worked  upon  a red  field,  with  Columna  flecti  nescio  (Colonna 
bends  to  none)  for  their  motto,  which  was  also  painted  upon  the  shields 
and  armour,  artfully  arranged  on  all  sides  around  the  banner  to  produce 
the  highest  effect.  Underneath  the  flag  were  two  wooden  horses  covered 
with  the  complete  armour  of  the  battle-steeds  of  the  Colonni,  caparisoned 
in  saddles  and  housings  of  fine  crimson  velvet,  bearing  the  arms  of  their 
family  on  their  saddle-cloths,  and  costly  bridles  all  mounted  in  gold, 
worked  with  a gorgeousness  worthy  of  their  proud  owners. 

Six  hooded  falcons,  bound  by  a chain  of  silver,  were  standing  upon  a 
cross-bar  suspended  across  the  window,  and  near  by  could  be  seen  every 
kind  of  implement  for  the  chase,  which  formed  the  constant  amusement  of 
the  knights  and  lords  of  those  ages. 

After  some  moments.  Signor  Prospero  Colonna  appeared  at  the  door, 
and  every  one  greeted  him  with  reverence.  He  advanced  and  saluted  the 
company  with  an  air  of  dignity,  and  seating  himself  in  a large  arm-chair 
of  red  skin  which  stood  at  the  head  of  the  table  used  for  writing,  cour- 
teously beckoned  each  one  to  be  seated. 

He  was  dressed  in  a mantle  of  black  arabesque  sciamito,  with  a large 
chain  of  gold  hanging  from  the  collar,  from  which  was  suspended  upon  his 
breast  a medal  of  the  same  precious  metal,  worked  exquisitely  with  the 
chisel.  He  wore  a small  dagger  at  his  belt  of  black  hammered  steel,  and 
in  this  simple  attire  his  imposing  presence,  his  countenance  which  showed 
a mingling  of  the  pallid  and  brunette  tint,  his  high  forehead  which  bespoke 
itself  the  seat  of  no  common  power  or  wisdom,  all  inspired  that  reverence 
which  is  offered  more  readily  to  the  gifts  of  the  soul,  than  to  the  favours  of 
birth  or  fortune.  His  eyebrows  were  heavy,  his  beard  worn  after  the 
Spanish  fashion,  and  his  eye  had  that  measured  and  studied  moven  ent 
which  indicated  him  to  be  a great  and  a powerful  personage. 

The  present  occasion  seemed  to  him,  and  really  was,  of  the  verj’  last 
importance,  not  only  because  the  glory  of  Italian  arms  was  at  stake,  but 
the  final  result  of  the  combat  at  .this  crisis,  when  the  empire  of  Italy  was 
vacillating  between  two  contending  sovereigns,  might  prove  of  infinite 
consequence  to  him  and  the  fortunes  of  his  party  and  house.  lo  coma  ofi 
victorious  kfrom  such  a struggle... would  cover  his  soldiers  and  his  standard 
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with  glory,  and  the  Trench  and  Spanish  captains  would  more  sedulously 
guard  against  exciting  his  displeasure,  and  endeavour  to  court  the  favour 
of  his  friendship. 

The  reader  may  not  be  ignorant  of  the  bloody  scenes  Rome  had  wit- 
nessed during  the  inveterate  quarrels  of  the  Colonni  and  the  Orsini. 
Enraged  by  the  violence  and  intrigues  of  Alexander  VI.  and  Caesar  Borgia, 
the  Colonni  had  hoped,  either  by  the  succour  of  foreigners  or  their  own 
valour,  aided  by  some  fortunate  occasion,  to  recover  their  power  and 
possessions;  and  if  the  time  was  ever  to  come  when  they  were  to  follow 
the  beckonings  of  fortune  and  trust  to  her  caprices,  the  time  had  certainly 
arrived.  The  sagacious  Condottiere  well  knew  the  fiery  and  indomitable 
soul  of  Fieramosca,  the  strength  of  his  patriotism  and  thirst  for  glory. 
He  had  often  seen  the  spirits  of  his  companions  inflamed  by  his  words 
with  a lofty  ambition  to  show  themself  Italians,  and  he  felt  how  much  he 
could  aid  his  cause  at  this  crisis,  by  kindling  still  more  deeply  that  divine 
ardour  which  renders  men  equal  to  great  achievements. 

To  him,  then,  the  Condottiere  addressed  himself.  He  said  he  already 
knew  something  of  the  affair,  but  wished  to  listen  to  a more  minute  account 
of  it  that  he  might  be  prepared  for  immediate  action.  Ettore  made  the 
statement,  artfully  embellishing  Inigo’s  noble  defence  of  the  Italian  nation; 
and  when  he  had  finished,  Signor  Prospero  rose  to  his  feet  and  spoke 
thus:  “ Most  illustrious  signiors — If  you  were  not  what  you  are,  and  I had 
not  learned  by  experience  your  invincible  courage  on  many  a field  where 
we  have  fought  together,  I might  feel  it  appropriate  to  such  an  occasion 
to  recall  to  you  the  memory  of  our  fathers,  who  exalted  our  country  to 
such  a pitch  of  glory  she  shone  over  the  universe, — nor  could  the  shades 
or  the  desolations  of  ten  centuries  utterly  extinguish  her  light — how  these 
invaders  from  beyond  the  Alps,  who  now  come  to  drink  the  blood  of  Italy, 
and  not  content,  add  insult  to  injury,  trembled  in  those  days  when  they 
listened  to  the  name  of  Rome.  I would  tell  you,  so  intolerable  and  barefaced 
has  their  insolence  become,  that  after  having  torn  from  her  brow,  by  what 
arts  Heaven  knows,  the  glorious  crown,  purchased  by  so  much  toil  and 
blood,  which  Italy  wore  when  she  was  queen  of  nations,  they  seem  to  have 
effected  nothing  so  long  as  they  see  a sword  left  in  a single  hand,  or  a 
cuirass  upon  a single  breast — they  world  rob  us  till  we  are  reduced  so  low 
we  can  no  longer  fight,  or  die  for  the  salvation  of  our  honour.  Let  me, 
then,  tell  you  in  a single  word,  these  gorged  robbers,  who  trample  on  our 
nocks,  must  be  rolled  in  the  dust;  and  lull  well  do  I read  in  your  counten- 
ances that  my  words  were  likely  to  be  too  late  for  your  Italian  blades. 
But  the  office  of  Condottiere,  ungrateful  as  it  may  be  on  such  an  occasion, 
compels  me  to  restrain  your  valour,  and  tell  you  that  you  cannot  all  fight 
in  this  combat;  the  glory  of  our  revenge  must  be  entrusted  to  a few  swords. 
The  magnificent  Gonzales,  obliged  with  an  inferior  force  to  maintain  the 
right  of  the  Catholic  king,  would  not  consent  that  the  blood  of  his  soldiers 
should  be  spilt  in  the  quarrels  of  others.  For  ten  men  I hope  to  obtain  a 
salva-condotta,  and  an  open  field.  Without  delay  I go,  and  no  sooner 
obtained,  I return.  In  the  meantime,  each  one  of  you  write  your  name 
upon  a sheet  of  paper.  Gonzales  will  make  the  choice.  But  first  you  must 
swear  to  abide  by  all  his  orders.” 

This  discourse  was  received  with  a murmur  of  approbation,  and  the 
whole  company  took  the  oath.  The  names  were  written  and  handed  to 
Signor  Prospero,  who  left  his  seat  and  advanced  to  the  door,  where  two 
ofhis  attendants  awaited  him  with  a caparisoned  mule.  He  mounted,  and 
accompanied  only  by  these  two  persons,  rode  to  the  castle. 

In  half  an  hour,  which  seemed  a century  to  the  impatient  anxiety  of  the 
young  knights,  he  returned,  alighted,  and  entered  the  ground-hall,  and 
each  one  resumed  the  place  he  had  occupied  when  he  came  in  the  first 
time.  The  silence  and  the  expression  of  every  eye,  fixed  as  they  were  on 
the  Roman  baron,  bespoke  impatience  to  know  the  choice,  and  the  hope  of 
each  one  to  be  accepted. 

“ The  magnificent  Gonzales,”  said  Signor  Prospero,  in  closing,  as  he  took 
the  paper  from  his  bosom  and  laid  it  on  the  table,  “ was  infinitely  delighted 
with  your  told  proposal;  and  confident  that  victory  will  be  the  reward  of 
such  valour,  he  has  conceded  safe  conduct  and  open  field  for  ten  men-at- 
arms,  and  I found  it  no  easy  matter  to  win  it  for  so  large  a number.  He 
yielded  to  your  request  only  through  the  importance  of  the  crisis.” 

After  explaining  the  sheet  which  contained  the  names  of  the  chosen 
knights,  he  read  the  following:  “ Ettore  Fieramosca.”  Hearing  his  name 
announced  first  upon  the  list,  he  seized  with  joy  the  arm  of  Brancaleone, 
who  sat  by  his  side,  while  the  eyes  of  all  were  bent  upon  him  in  a manner 
which  showed  that  no  one  felt  he  could  challenge  his  title  to  the  first  post. 
“ RamaneUo  of  Forli;”  “ Ettore  Giovenale,  Roman;”  “ Marco  Carellario, 
Neapolitan;”  “ Guglielmo  Albimonti,  Sicilian;”  “Mialeof  Troja;”  “Riceio 
of  Parma;”  “Francesco  Salamone,  Sicilian;”  “Brancaleone,  Roman;” 
“Fanfulla  of  Lodi.” 

A stranger,  had  he  been  present,  without  knowing  a person  there,  could 
easily  have  distinguished  by  the  joy  which  reigned  on  their  countenances 
those  whom  fortune  had  destined  to  this  noble  enterprise.  The  face  of 
Fieramosca,  always  pale,  was  now  flushed  with  a beautiful  vermilion;  and 
in  addressing  his  companions,  the  chesnut  moustache  which  covered  his 
lip  trembled,  so  deep  was  the  passion  which  filled  his  soul.  His  dream  of 
ambition  was  at  last  to  be  turned  into  substantial  glory.  “ At  last,”  his 
heart  told  him,  “ the  time  has  come  once  at  least,  when  Italian  blood  can 
flow  for  a better  purpose  than  to  waste  itself  for  ever  in  a hopeless  defence 
against  foreign  invaders.”  Had  some  one  then  told  him,  thy  brave  men 
shall  conquer,  but  thou  shalt  die  in  the  field,  he  would  have  felt  a thousand 
times  blessed;  but  there  was  the  hope,  and  almost  the  certainty  of  a 
viotory,  and  life  to  enjoy  it;  and  then  he  thought  how  full  of  glory  would 


be  his  return  from  the  field  of  battle — of  banquets  and  exulting  joy;  and 
(for  how  rarely  we  see  all  the  truth)  he  painted  in  his  fancy  the  praises 
and  the  everlasting  honour  that  would  cover  Italy  and  his  own  bright 
name,  and  how  proudly  those  he  loved  would  bear  themselves  when  his 
name  was  sounded.  At  this  point,  a thought,  which  rose  from  the  depths 
of  his  heart,  passed  like  a cloud  over  his  spirit,  and  for  a moment  obscured 
the  joy  that  beamed  just  before  from  his  countenance — perhaps  sorrows 
gone  by  pierced  his  heart  with  the  sharp  thorn  of  sad  remembrance — but 
it  lasted  only  a moment.  Could  he  think  of  anything  but  the  approaching 
combat? 

Prospero  Colonna  had  been  chosen  by  Gonzales  master  of  the  field, 
which  threw  upon  him  the  obligation  of  sending  the  written  challenge,  of 
mounting  his  men,  of  seeing  they  lacked  nothing  to  insure  the  victory,  and 
of  having  an  eye  upon  the  combatants  of  both  parties,  that  the  battle 
should  be  fair  and  j ust. 

First  of  all,  the  day  and  the  field  of  conflict  were  decided.  It  was  now 
the  first  of  the  month.  The  battle  was  to  take  place  after  the  middle, 
which  would  give  ample  time  for  preparation.  When  these  matters  were 
arranged,  Signor  Prospero  turned  to  the  chosen  combatants,  and  said, 
“ Our  honour,  cavaliers,  is  suspended  upon  the  edge  of  your  swords,  and 
I know  not  where  it  could  more  safely  rest.  But  for  this  reason  it  is  best 
you  swear,  that  from  this  day  till  the  day  of  battle,  you  will  enter  upon  no 
other  engagement,  that  you  may  be  in  no  danger  of  wounds  or  im- 
pediments, which  might  keep  you  that  day  from  your  saddles;  for  well 
you  know  if  this  should  happen,  whatever  might  be  the  cause,  our  party 
would  suffer.” 

This  pledge  seemed  more  than  reasonable  to  all,  and  there  was  not  one 
who  did  not  accept  these  conditions  with  his  oath. 

In  the  meantime,  the  greater  portion,  seeing  with  regret  they  had 
nothing  more  to  do  in  that  place,  had  retired  in  confusion,  complaining  of 
their  lot.  None  but  the  ten  now  remained.  Even  they,  when  the  paper 
was  consigned  to  Fieramosca,  abandoned  the  hall;  and  joining  his  friend 
Brancaleone,  he  returned  to  his  house  to  prepare  immediately  to  bear  the 
challenge  to  the  French  camp. 

They  both  armed  themselves  hastily  in  a coat  of  mail,  with  sleeves  and 
cap  of  steel,  and,  sending  a trumpeter  before  them,  set  out  for  the  gate  of 
Saint  Bacolo,  over  against  which  the  enemy  lay.  The  drawbridge  was 
lowered,  and  they  came  out  into  a town  which  hail  been  abandoned  during 
these  disturbances  by  its  inhabitants,  and  half  destroyed  and  burned  by 
the  licentious  soldiery  of  those  times.  They  were  obliged  to  pass  through 
several  gardens  before  they  got  out  upon  the  high  road  again,  and  they 
had  a ride  of  at  least  an  hour  before  they  could  reach  the  camp.  In 
passing  this  deserted  town,  Ettore  met  several  poor  women,  half  covered 
with  rags,  dragging  behind  them  by  the  band  or  holdiug  around  their 
necks,  their  famishing  children,  wandering  through  the  abandoned  dwell- 
ings to  see  if  by  chance  some  morsel  had  escaped  the  bloated  avarice  of 
the  soldiers.  The  heart  of  the  young  man  bled  at  the  spectacle,  and 
being  unable  to  render  them  help,  or  to  bear  the  sight,  he  put  spurs  to  his 
horse,  and  soon  left  the  town  far  behind  him. 

The  wild  joy  so  new  to  him  that  had  been  wakened  in  his  heart  by  the 
coming  battle,  was  apparently  converted  by  this  trivial  casualty  into  his 
accustomed  gloom,  and  he  felt  a deeper  pity  than  ever  for  the  woes  of 
Italy,  and  a bitterer  hatred  against  the  French,  who  had  caused  them.  He 
could  not  conceal  from  Brancaleone  as  they  rode  along  his  commiseration, 
excited  by  the  sad  spectacles  he  had  just  witnessed.  Brancaleone  was  at 
bottom  a good  and  benevolent  man,  in  spite  of  the  roughness  of  his  bearing, 
acquired  by  constant  familiarity  with  danger  and  blood,  and  the  two 
knights  mingled  their  sympathies  together.  Reading  his  companion’s 
thoughts,  Fieramosca  turned  his  head  round  and  exclaimed,  “ These  are 
the  beautiful  fruits  we  reap  from  the  presence  of  the  Frenchmen;  this  the 
prosperity  they  bring  us!  But  if  I can  only  live  to  see  that  accursed 
race  driven  back  over  the  Alps!  And — I will  say  it,  let  us  try  to  get  rid, 
too,  of  these  Spaniards.”  But  he  remembered  he  was  fighting  under  their 
banners ; he  cut  short  his  words,  and  finished  with  a sigh. 

Brancaleone  cared  more  for  the  Colonna  party  than  the  good  of  his  own 
country,  and  he  could  not  enter  fully  into  this  feeling  of  his  friend;  but  he 
got  over  the  embarrassment  as  well  as  he  could,  and  replied  in  his  peculiar 
manner,  “ If  this  army  could  once  be  routed,  it  would  not  be  long,  perhaps, 
before  we  should  taste  the  wine  of  Signor  Virginio  Orsino,  and  the  cellars 
of  the  castle  of  Bracciano  would  for  once  have  a chance  to  see  how  the  faces 
of  Christians  are  made.  Palestrina,  Marina,  and  Vaimontona  would  no 
longer  see  the  smoke  -of  the  camp  of  the  villains,  nor  be  scared  at  every 
moment  by  that  cursed  cry,  ‘ Orso!  Orso!’  but ” 

Ettore  saw  by  this  reply,  that  although  Brancaleone  united  with  him  in 
his  desires,  he  was  yet  very  far  from  being  swayed  by  the  same  motives, 
and  he  made  no  further  observation.  They  both  rode  on  some  distance 
without  breaking  the  silence,  while  the  herald  preceded  them  not  more 
than  a bowshot  ahead. 

The  reader  will  not  have  forgotten  the  hints  thrown  out  by  the  French 
prisoner  about  the  unfortunate  love  of  Fieramosca.  His  companions,  who 
heard  the  matter  then  spoken  of  for  the  first  time,  regretted  his  misfortune, 
for  they  all  loved  him;  and  in  a company  of  young  men  it  is  not  easily 
forgotten,  when  any  one  fails  to  contribute  his  share  to  the  common  stock 
of  cheerfulness  and  humour.  During  the  morning,  while  the  challenge 
was  the  theme  of  excitement  at  the  house  of  Signor  Prospero,  his  adven- 
tures were  discussed,  and  they  reached  the  ears  of  Brancaleone.  He  had 
little  curiosity  to  inquire  into  other  people’s  affairs,  but  after  riding  on 
some  distance  in  silence,  and  seeing  his  companion  so  oppressed  by  melan- 
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choly,  he  divined  the  cause  of  his  sadness,  and  determined  to  overconr  I 
his  own  natural  disposition,  and  draw  from  him  a confession  of  his  lovi 
He  prepared  the  approach  to  his  heart  by  words  of  sympathy  and  affec 
tion,  and  at  last  requested  him  to  narrate  the  story  of  the  disappoint- 
ment which  had  filled  his  heart  with  such  gloom.  Brancaleone  knew 
well  how  to  accomplish  his  purpose.  Fierarnosca  knew,  too,  he  could 
trust  him  with  his  secret;  and  the  circumstances  by  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded made  it  impossible  for  him  to  be  silent,  for  a heart  agitated  by 
strong  passion  easily  gives  vent  to  its  emotions.  Lifting  his  eyes  to  his 
companion,  he  said — “ Brancaleone,  thou  asketb  me  to  tell  thee  what  I 
have  never  yet  told  to  a living  creature,  nor  would  I reveal  it  to  thee  (and 
think  not  strange  of  this)  did  I not  remember  that  I may  die  in  the  coming 

conflict and  then Who  would  then  be  left  to Yes,  yes,  thou  art 

my  true  friend — thou  art  full  of  honour,  and  I must  tell  thee  all.  But  thou 
must  listen  to  my  tale  till  it’s  done,  for  I cannot  make  thee  understand  in 
few  words  my  strange  and  chequered  fortune.” 

Brancaleone  showed  by  the  expression  of  his  countenance  his  deep 
interest  to  hear  his  story , and  Fierarnosca  suppressed  a deep  sigh,  and 
began : — “ When  the  first  rumours  were  spread,  that  the  most  Christian 
king  was  about  to  proclaim  war,  and  make  a descent  upon  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  I was,  as  thou  knowest,  in  my  sixteenth  year,  in  the  service  of  the 
Moor.  I demanded  my  discharge,  for  I felt  I ought  to  risk  my  life  in  the 
defence  of  the  royal  house  of  Rohan,  which  had  so  long  governed  us.  I 
went  to  Capua — our  company  was  formed  and  equipped  for  the  field.  I 
was  placed  under  the  command  of  Count  Bosio  di  Monreale,  who  had  the 
control  of  the  enterprise,  and  was  stationed  for  the  defence  of  the  city.  Our 
munitions  were  all  prepared,  and  having  for  the  time  nothing  else  to  do, 
we  gave  ourselves  up  to  amusement.  Our  evenings  we  passed  in  parties  of 
pleasure,  at  the  house  of  the  count,  who  was  a friend  of  my  father,  and 
treated  me  like  a son.  Before  I served  under  the  Duke  of  Milan,  I had 
often  met  him  by  accident.  There  I first  knew  his  youthful  daughter,  and 
before  we  were  aware  of  it,  we  loved  each  other  better  than  all  the  world. 
The  day  I set  out  for  Lombardy  was  a day  of  tears,  and  our  parting  was 
inconceivably  painful.  I recall  it  all  vividly.  I rode  by  under  her  windows 
on  the  most  beautiful  Spanish  horse  I have  ever  seen,  and  Ginevra  waved 
her  adieu  to  me  as  I passed  by;  and,  unseen  by  her  father  or  any  one  of 
the  cavalcade,  for  it  was  early  dawn,  she  threw  down  to  me  an  azure  scarf, 
which  I have  kept  to  this  day. 

“ But  all  this  is  scarcely  worth  relating.  During  the  year  of  my  absence 
the  fervour  of  my  first  love  seemed  chilled.  When  I returned  and  saw 
Ginevra  again,  her  form  had  assumed  fairer  proportions,  and  she  had 
grown  into  the  most  beautiful  maiden  in  all  the  realm  of  Naples.  She  was 
adorned  with  superior  learning,  and  sang  with  the  lute  so  sweetly,  one 
could  not  hear  another  after  listening  to  her.  Against  all  these  charms  I 
could  offer  no  resistance,  and  I plunged  again  into  a vortex  of  love  a 
hundred  times  more  wild  and  deep  than  before.  She  had  not  forgotten 
former  years,  and  I had  returned  with  honour  and  fame  won  by  my  arms : 
and  although  she  was  so  pure  she  tried  to  conceal  her  passion,  I weli  knew 
she  loved  to  hear  me  tell  her  tales  about  Lombardy,  of  the  wars  I had  been 
in,  and  the  courts  and  customs  of  that  country.  If  she  loved  to  listen  to 
me,  I loved  better  to  entertain  her.  Our  intimacy  at  last  became  such,  we 
could  live  only  in  each  other’s  presence. 

“ I knew  how  many  misfortunes  might  attend  on  our  love,  and  I began 
to  foresee  the  sorrows  we  were  preparing  for  each  other.  Just  then  the 
war  broke  out,  and  wretched  is  the  man  who  finds  himself  in  such  circum- 
stances, entangled  in  the  snares  of  love.  I had  hitherto  tried  to  be  always 
with  her,  but  now  when  I began  to  think  what  I should  do,  knowing  our 
love  was  too  deep  ever  to  be  forgotten,  I summoned  the  resolution  to 
conceal  my  affection  and  tear  her  from  my  heart.  This  continued  for 
some  time.  But  the  struggle,  instead  of  quenching  my  love,  only  inflamed 
it.  I was  resolute  to  overcome  my  feelings,  and  put  forth  all  my  power  of 
self-control,  but  the  tide  beat  against  me  so  strong  it  nearly  drove  me  mad. 
The  colour  left  my  cheeks.  When  I lay  down,  I was  exhausted,  but  I 
could  not  sleep.  Her  image  was  a living  thing,  which  I could  not  for  a 
single  moment  blot  from  my  imagination,  and  the  slow  night  was  worn 
away  with  hot  tears  which  wet  my  pillow,  and  which  I could  not  dry.  I 
lived  only  to  struggle  and  weep. 

“ After  dragging  away  several  weeks  in  this  ineffectual  struggle,  I found 
I had  reached  a point  where  I must  alter  my  course.  Thou  wilt  already 
have  fancied,  too,  the  course  I took.  One  evening,  at  sunset,  I found  her 
alone  in  her  garden;  and,  urged  on  by  destiny,  I confessed  to  her  my 
quenchless  love.  She  blushed,  but  made  no  reply,  and  fled,  leaving  me 
more  wretched  and  prostrate  than  ever.  From  that  hour  she  seemed  to 
seek  to  avoid  me,  and  seldom  addressed  to  me  a word  when  there  were 
others  present.  I now  became  desperate;  and  being  unable  any  longer  to' 
support  the  love  that  consumed  me,  I determined  to  look  only  to  heaven, 
and  seek  death  in  the  field  of  battle.  The  company  of  the  Duke  of  Saint 
Nicandro  marched  through  the  city,  on  their  way  to  Rome,  to  join  the 
Duke  of  Calabria;  and  I prepared  to  accompany  them.  I had  not  made 
known  my  purpose  to  her;  but,  one  day,  I determined  to  test  her  heart. 
She  made  no  reply;  and  I was  forced  to  believe  that  the  love  I had  ima- 
gined she  cherished  for  me  was  only  a dream  of  my  fancy.  The  company  of 
the  duke  lodged  that  night  in  Capua,  and  were  to  proceed  on  their  march 
next  morning.  I was  resolute  in  my  purpose,  and  prepared  to  be  in  the 
saddle  at  daybreak.  I went  to  sleep,  as  usual,  in  the  house  of  Ginevra’s 
father.  We  three  were  alone,  and  we  played  together  through  the  evening. 

I took  an  opportunity  of  telling  him  I had  fixed  my  departure  for  the 

following  morning.  Finding  my  idle  life  a burden  on  my  hands,  I was 


determined  to  6eek  the  field;  and  I asked  his  permission  to  take  ray  leave. 
The  count  applauded  my  spirit;  and  I,  who  had  yet  by  no  means  aban- 
doned all  hope,  cast  a glance  upon  Ginevra  to  read  her  countenance. 
Imagine  my  feelings,  when  I saw  the  sudden  change  that  passed  over  her 
face,  and  her  eyes  fill  with  tears!  That  single  glance  told  too  much.  My 
purpose  for  the  instant  was  shaken;  but  I knew  it  was  too  late  to  retreat 
with  honour;  and  just  at  the  moment  I felt  myself  the  happiest  man  in 
the  world,  I was  forced  to  execute  my  unlucky  purpose.  This  was  the 
point  where  my  evil  fortune  began.  Would  to  God  I had  been  struck 
dead  when  I put  my  foot  in  the  stirrup  of  my  saddle!  It  would  have 
saved  her  and  myself  from  a world  of  wretchedness. 

“ I went  on  to  Rome,  cursing  my  fate.  We  reached  the  city  just  as 
King  Charles  was  entering  one  gate,  and  our  party  were  being  forced  out 
of  the  other.  There  was  a light  engagement;  and  I joined  in  the  skirmish 
against  a company  of  Swiss.  I was  left  for  dead,  with  two  gashes  in  my 
head;  and  for  a long  time  I did  not  recover.  These  wounds  I received 
near  Yelleti.  I was  taken  into  the  city  to  be  cured,  where  I remained  two 
months,  without  knowing  anything  more  of  Ginevra,  or  of  her  father.  I 
only  heard,  hour  after  hour,  the  sad  news  from  the  realm  of  Naples,  which 
was  always  so  exaggerated  by  the  people  of  the  house,  I could  not  depend 
upon  anything  I heard. 

“ At  last,  I so  far  recovered  my  strength  as  to  be  able  to  leave  the  scene 
of  my  suffering;  and  one  morning  I mounted  my  horse,  and  rode  into 
Rome.  The  city  was  filled  with  confusion.  Rope  Alexander,  who,  in  the 
passage  of  the  kiDg,  had  treated  him  with  little  courtesy,  seeing  the  hope- 
less prospects  of  the  Neapolitan  arms,  and  that  already  a confederacy  was 
talked  about  between  the  Moors  and  the  Venetians,  had  begun  to  favour 
the  cause  of  the  French.  He  was  regarded  with  the  deepest  suspicion; 
and  having  no  alternative,  fortified  himself  in  the  castle  within  the  walls 
of  Rome.  I alighted  in  the  town,  and  went  immediately  to  pay  my  reve- 
rence to  Monsignor  Capece,  who  treated  me  with  the  utmost  kindness,  and 
insisted  upon  my  taking  up  my  abode  in  his  own  house. 

“ In  the  meantime,  the  excitement  in  Rome  was  continually  increasing. 
The  vanguard  of  the  army,  composed  of  Swiss,  being  daily  expected,  ap- 
prehension manifested  itself  on  all  sides,  and  no  one  thought  of  anything 
but  his  own  security. 

“ The  army  at  last  appeared  before  the  gates  of  the  city;  but  the  pontiff 
had  already  fled,  with  Valentino,  to  Orvieto.  A portion  of  the  French 
soldiery  took  up  their  quarters  in  the  city,  and  the  rest  in  the  Campagna. 
But  they  conducted  themselves  with  so  much  moderation,  that  confidence 
was  once  more  restored  among  the  citizens.  After  some  days,  the  king 
advanced  towards  Tuscany;  but  the  leaders  of  the  aim)' were  continually 
passing  through  Rome,  to  reach  the  scene  of  action,  which  still  gave  it  a 
disturbed  appearance.  But  quiet  was  at  last  so  perfectly  restored,  that 
every  one  again  resumed  his  occupations  as  usual.  I had  felt  the  deepest 
anxiety  for  Ginevra;  and  as  soon  as  I could  leave  with  honour  the  house 
of  Monsignor  Capece  I set  out  for  Capua,  to  learn  the  late  of  her  from 
whom  I had  received  no  tidings  since  the  day  we  separated. 

“I  began  my  journey  early  in  the  morning,  with  a design  of  riding  that 
day  as  far  as  Citerna.  I passed  out  from  Strada  Julia,  where  the  house 
of  monsignor  stood,  and  turned  into  the  Piazza  Farnese.  In  going  out  of 
the  city  by  the  gate  of  Saint  Giovanni,  under  the  Colisseum,  I met  a 
troop  of  French  horsemen,  with  their  baggage;  and  as  they  passed  by  I 
observed  a litter,  upon  which  one  of  their  captains  was  borne;  and,  from 
the  bandages  around  his  temples,  it  was  evident  he  had  been  wounded  in 
the  head.  Reining  in  my  horse,  to  look  at  the  wounded  man,  I was  sur- 
prised by  a sharp  scream;  and  turning  round,  I saw  Ginevra  on  horse- 
back, following  on  with  the  company.  It  was  her;  but,  oh,  heaven!  how 
changed!  It  was  a miracle  I did  not  fall  to  the  ground.  My  heart 
throbbed  under  its  mail ; but  suspecting  what  might  have  taken  place,  I 
pretended  to  continue  my  journey;  but  afterwards  turned  my  horse,  to 
keep  sight  of  the  cavalcade,  and  at  least  to  follow  them  to  their  quarters. 

“ Thou  mayest  well  imagine  I was  not  bold  enough  to  present  myself 
again  before  monsignor,  who  believed  me  many  miles  on  my  journey, 
much  less  before  Ginevra,  fearing  if  I heard  her  speak,  I should  listen  to 
what  I would  never  have  suffered — I chose  therefore  to  await  the  solution 
of  the  mystery  I could  not  penetrate.  Curbing  in  the  reins  of  my  horse, 
who  was  making  his  way  back  to  the  stables  of  monsignor,  I passed 
through  Banchi  alia  Cliiavica,  and  stopped  at  the  shop  of  one  Franciotto 
della  Barca,  so  called,  his  business  being  to  take  goods  from  Ostia  to  the 
Ripa  Grande.  He  was  one  of  my  best  friends,  and  riding  up  to  the  door, 
I dismounted  and  took  him  aside,  and  told  him  for  certain  reasons  I had 
left  the  house  of  monsignor,  and  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  keep  myself 
secluded.  He  offered  me  his  house  in  the  Borgo,  and  conducted  me  to  it 
immediately.  I went  so  far  as  to  tell  him  that  I had  seen  a young  lady 
whose  family  I knew,  in  the  company  of  several  Frenchmen,  and  wished 
to  know  how  she  had  been  brought  to  the  city,  to  render  her  any  aid  In 
my  power.  Indicating  to  him  the  place  where  she  had  dismounted,  I 
requested  him  to  see  some  of  the  servants,  and  enable  me  to  have  an  inter- 
view with  her,  which  would  further  my  design.  He  was  a man  of  subtle 
genius,  and  found  it  very  easy  to  effect  this.  About  half  an  hour  before 
midnight  he  came  and  took  me  to  an  hotel,  where  we  found  one  of  his 
young  men  who  had  inveigled  one  of  the  attendants  of  the  French  baron, 
and  made  him  drunk,  and  afterwards  tell  the  whole  story.  We  arrived 
just  in  time. 

“A  few  questions  of  Franciotto  drew  from  the  fellow  what  I never 
would  have  wished  to  know,  about  the  fate  of  Ginevra,  He  told  us  that 
when  they  reached  Capua,  the  garrison  opposed  their  entrance  with  the 
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utmost  firmness,  and  they  forced  the  gates' and  sacked  almost  the  whole 
town;  that  his  master,  Claudia  Grajano  d’Asti,  with  a body  of  armed  men, 
entered  the  house  of  the  Count  of  Monreale,  who  had  been  carried  home 
wounded  in  the  assault.  He  mounted  to  the  chamber  where  the  Count 
was  lying,  and  the  daughter  flung  herself  on  her  knees,  and  implored 
protection  for  herself  and  father.  Grajano  was  untouched  by  the  appeal, 
and  the  count  raised  himself  upon  his  elbow  and  supported  himself  in  bed 
as  well  as  he  could,  and  said — ‘ All  I have  in  the  world  is  yours,  and  my 
daughter  shall  be  your  wife,  but  for  God’s  sake  preserve  her  honour  from 
the  ruffianism  of  your  soldiers.’  Despairing  of  the  life  of  her  father,  or 
even  her  own,  Ginevra  could  not  resist.  Two  days  after  the  count  died. 

“ I bit  my  hands  in  agony!  Oh!  thought  I,  had  I been  there,  she  would 
never  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  this  wretch.  But  now  it  was  too  late. 
I hurried  away  from  the  place,  and  wandered  all  night  round  the  streets 
like  a madman,  ready  to  seek  my  own  destruction.  But  the  hand  of  God 
withheld  me  from  this  crime.  The  agony,  the  torturing  despair  that  wrung 
my  inmost  heart!  I could  not  describe  a thousandth  part  of  what  I suf- 
fered. My  breast  heaved  till  I thought  I should  suffocate.  I could  no 
longer  support  a life  that  seemed  blighted  with  the  curse  of  heaven,  and  I 
formed  the  wildest  projects,  and  the  maddest  resolutions,  in  my  whirling 
brain.  At  one  moment  I swore  I would  murder  the  husband — the  next  I 
determined  to  court  some  strange  death  for  myself,  to  prove  to  Ginevra  I 
loved  her  still,  and  there  was  a gleam  of  pleasure  in  the  thought  of  the 
grief  she  would  have  poured  over  my  tomb.  I balanced  between  these  des- 
perate resolutions,  till  my  brain  became  wild.  In  this  state  I remained  for 
several  days,  till  at  last  a night  came  when  I determined  to  try  my  fortune. 
Wrapped  in  a cloak  that  completely  covered  my  form,  and  a hood  which 
came  over  my  head,  I went  to  her  door  and  knocked.  A person  appeared 
at  the  window  and  asked  what  I wanted.  ‘ Say  to  madonna,’  I replied. 

‘ that  one  who  comes  from  Naples  would  speak  with  her  to  bring  her  news 
of  her  friends.’  I was  admitted  and  shown  into  a small  parlour  on  the  first 
floor,  faintly  lighted  by  a lamp.  At  one  instant  1 seemed  to  be  standing 
before  the  very  gates  of  paradise — the  next,  before  the  gates  of  hell  itself — 
so  terrible  was  the  contrast  from  one  moment  to  another.  I felt  my  knees 
give  way  under  me,  and  fell  half  fainting  into  a chair.  In  a few  moments, 
which  seemed  to  me  a thousand  years,  I heard  the  rustling  of  the  feet  and 
dress  of  Ginevra  on  the  stairs.  I nearly  lost  my  consciousness.  She 
entered,  and  standing  half  concealed,  gazed  upon  me,  and— canst  thou 
believe  it— I could  neither  speak,  move,  nor  utter  a loud  noise.  The 
moment  she  knew  who  I was,  she  gave  a shriek,  and  would  have  fallen 
fainting  to  the  ground,  had  I not  caught  her  in  my  arms.  I unlaced  her 
dress,  and  tried  to  restore  her,  knowing  how  dreadful  was  the  crisis;  and 
nerved  up  by  fear  of  discovery,  seized  a flower  vase  of  water  standing  in 
the  room,  and  bathed  her  forehead.  But  the  scalding  tears  that  fell  from 
my  eyes  and  flooded  her  face  were  more  powerful,  and  they  recalled  her 
to  life.  I could  only  take  her  hand  and  press  it  upon  my  lips,  with  a pas- 
sion so  wild  I thought  my  soul  would  escape  from  my  body  in  a paroxysm 
of  joy.  This  lasted  a few  moments.  At  last,  all  trembling  she  withdrew 
her  hand,  and  in  a voice  scarcely  audible,  told  me,  ‘Ettore,  if  thou  only 
but  knew  my  misery!’  ‘ I know  it  all,  alas!  too  much,’  I replied;  ‘ and  I 
ask  no  more,  I wish  no  more,  only  to  die  near  thee,  and  sometimes  to  see 
thee  while  I live!’ 

“ I heard  a noise  above,  and  a chill  struck  through  my  bones,  for  I sup- 
posed we  should  be  discovered,  which  would  only  double  her  misery.  I 
took  my  leave  more  by  acts  than  words,  prayed  her  to  let  me  go,  and  fled 
from  the  hyuse  less  afflicted  and  disconsolate  than  before. 

“ In  the  meantime  the  wounds  of  the  husband  did  not  heal,  and  many 
Frenchmen,  gentlemen  and  prelates,  crowded  to  visit  him.  Although  the 
angel  face  of  Ginevra  showed  the  canker-worm  was  at  her  heart,  it  bore 
the  same  unearthly  beauty,  still  saddened,  it’s  true,  by  a languid  paleness: 
but  no  one  could  gaze  on  her  without  feeling  her  loveliness.  Her  youth, 
her  charms,  her  divine  countenance,  excited  every  day  more  and  more  the 
admiration  of  those  who  frequented  her  house,  and  the  fame  of  such 
enchanting  beauty,  borne  by  every  tongue,  af  last  reached  the  ears  of  Va- 
lentino.* Home  was  then  filled  with  the  reports  of  his  terrific  deeds. 

“ Not  a month  before,  the  Duke  of  Candia,  his  brother,  was  assassinated 
in  the  streets  by  night,  and  suspicion  had  lighted  upon  him.  He  soon  laid 
aside  the  purple.  Lniversal  indignation  was  excited  against  him,  and  he 
was  charged  with  every  crime.  I had  terribly  feared,  even  before  this, 
that  Ginevra  would  become  the  object  of  his  vile  ambition;  and  I now 
heard,  to  my  sorrow,  more  than  one  scandal  breathed  against  her  name; 
but  out  of  regard  to  her,  I was  obliged  to  listen  to  them,  and  consume  the 
wrath  within  me  which  I could  not  vent  without  betraying  my  situation. 

“ In  the  mean  time,  however,  by  various  pretexts,  1 was  enabled  to  visit 
the  house ; and  I saw  her  husband.  Although  the  sight  of  him  gave  me 
indescribable  pain,  1 bore  it  willingly,  and  would  have  suffered  anything  in 
the  world  sometimes  to  see  her.  But,  from  our  first  meeting,  no  word  of 
love  passed  between  us — it  would  have  been  useless,  for  well  I knew  the 
workings  of  her  heart. 

“ This  Grajano  d’Asti  was  a common  man,  neither  handsome  nor  ugly, 
neither  good  nor  bad.  He  was,  however,  a good  soldier,  but  would  just  as 
soon  have  fought  for  the  Grand  Turk  as  anybody  else,  if  he  had  been 
better  paid  by  him.  Ginevra  brought  to  him  an  ample  fortune,  and  he 
loved  her  as  he  loved  the  estate  for  its  ren  t-roll,  and  nothing  more. 

“ -^et  us  P‘l3S  over  several  weeks.  Every  evening  I could  see  Ginevra,  for 
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the  husband  had  no  suspicion  of  me.  He  was  suffering  continually  from 
his  wound  which  healed  slowly,  and  being  a man  who  eared  little  and 
knew  less  about  love,  I was  able  to  render  my  visits  more  frequent. 

“ Y alentino,  in  the  meantime,  was  raising  troops  to  march  into  Romagna, 
and  he  made  proposals  to  Grajano  d’Asti,  who  had  now  so  far  reco- 
vered as  to  be  able  to  mount  his  horse.  Borgia  knew  how  to  mould  him  to 
his  wishes,  and  he  won  him  over  almost  without  an  effort.  He  bound 
himself  to  raise  twenty -five  lances,  and  the  husband  of  Ginevra  flattered 
himself  he  had  obtained  very  advantageous  terms. 

“ The  Duke  came  one  evening  to  the  house  of  Grajano,  to  execute  their 
stipulations,  and  a small  supper  party  was  made  on  the  occasion,  which 
was  attended  by  several  French  bishops  and  idle  knights,  who  had  come  to 
offer  him  their  services,  for  at  that  period  he  received  all  who  presented 
themselves. 

“ I was  also  half  determined  to  give  in  my  n imp  too,  and  follow  the  for- 
tunes of  Ginevra  and  Grajano,  but  although  I ;annot  tell  why,  I was  pre- 
vented from  being  present  at  the  supper  that  evening.  I wandered  about 
the  most  deserted  parts  of  Rome  that  night,  tormented  by  a thousand  sus- 
picions, nor  coukl  I shake  off  from  my  fancy  the  strangest  reflections.  For 
several  days  Ginevra  had  seemed  to  me  more  wretched,  and  I fancied  I saw 
on  her  brow  an  indication  of  some  fatal  secret  she  studied  to  keep  buried 
in  her  own  heart  I passed  that  night,  and  God  only  knows  with  what 
agony;  and  now  listen  and  see  if  the  heart  does  not  sometimes  speak  the 
truth ! 

“ The  next  day  at  sunset  I visited  her.  When  I was  entering  the  house, 
I heard  an  unusual  confusion,  and  a monk  bearing  a lighted  taper,  w as  just 
coming  out.  I sprang  into  the  house,  with  a cold  sweat  streaming  from 
my  body,  and  a servant  told  me  Ginevra  was  dying! 

“ After  supper,  the  evening  before,  she  had  been  seized  by  a fainting  fit, 
but  no  one  seemed  to  be  alarmed.  .She  was  put  in  bed — hot  cloths  were 
applied,  and  she  remained  quiet  through  the  night.  Already  late  in  the 
morning,  she  had  showed  no  symptom  of  returning  to  life.  A certain  Jaco- 
po da  Montebuono,  who  had  dabbled  in  medicine,  was  called  in,  and  he 
found  her  body  almost  cold.  The  wretch,  instead  of  resorting  at  once  to 
the  most  powerful  restoratives,  left  her,  after  giving  an  order  she  should 
not  be  disturbed.  He  returned  late,  and  feigning  alarm,  cried  out  she  was 
dying,  and  ordered  a priest  to  be  sent  for  in  haste.  Without  affording  her 
any  relief  or  attempting  to  subdue  this  mysterious  malady,  a little  after  the 
Ave-Maria  sounded,  the  family  heard  it  announced,  from  the  lips  of  the 
physician,  that  she  was  dead!” 

At  this  moment  the  French  tents  appeared,  and  Ettore  was  obliged  to 
interrupt  the  current  of  his  story.  The  herald  sounded  the  trumpet  ahead 
to  announce  the  arrival  of  a messenger,  and  a mounted  soldier  came  out  of 
the  gate  to  demand  the  object  of  his  coming. 

When  the  object  of  their  mission  had  been  explained  the  officer  of  the 
guard  at  the  station  was  called,  and  seeing  the  communication  was  a letter 
written  by  Gonzales  to  the  Duke  of  Nemours,  captain  of  the  French  army, 
he  requested  Brancaleone  and  Fieramosca  to  wait  till  the  letter  had  been 
sent  to  the  Duke,  and  permission  obtained  for  them  to  enter  the  camp. 

He  offered  them  in  the  meantime  a tent  which  formed  the  lodging  of  the 
guard  of  the  gate,  but  the  two  friends  being  told  the  station  of  the  captain 
was  at  a great  distance,  decided  to  wait  where  they  were  till  the  return  of 
the  messenger. 

Near  by  there  was  a clump  of  oaks  thickly  foliaged,  whose  shade  ottered 
them  a fine  retreat  from  the  heat  of  the  mid-day  sum  The  two  knights 
rode  up  and  tied  their  horses  to  the  trees,  and  throwing  aside  their  helmets, 
seated  themselves  side  by  side  against  the  old  trunk.  A fresh  breeze  blew 
on  them  from  the  sea,  and  the  one  resumed  his  story  with  recovered  spirits, 
and  the  other  listened  with  still-deeper  interest. 

( To  be  continued  ) 


The  celebrated  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan  was  a slave  to  the  bottle.  He 
who  so  often  charmed  listening  senates,  degraded  by  this  vile  passion,  was 
frequently  seen  at  taverns  and  elsewhere,  a deplorable  object.  Often  ad- 
monished of  the  consequences,  he  made  light  of  them.  When  told  by  a 
medical  friend  that,  “ persisting  in  drinking  to  excess,  he  would  destroy 
the  coats  of  his  stomach;”  “Then,”  replied  Sheridan,  “my  stomach  must 
go  in  its  shirt-sleeves.”  A whimsical  retort;  but  not  a rational  excuse  for 
continuing  his  dangerous  proceeding. 

The  Judge  and  the  Horse  Jockey. — When  Lord  Mansfield  became 
lord  chief  justice,  he  was  desirous  that  his  equipage  should  make  a conspi- 
cuous figure,  and  with  that  view  he  endeavoured  to  procure  a set  of  hand- 
some horses,  which  were  to  be  quite  black,  without  any  admixture  of 
white.  After  much  trouble  in  making  the  necessary  inquiry,  a handsome 
set  of  horses  was  found;  his  lordship  approved  of  them,  paid  a very  high 
price  for  them,  and  set  them  to  work.  In  a short  time  a star  made  its 
appearance  in  a pure  white  upon  the  front  of  one  horse,  a blaze  in  the  face 
of  another,  a white  fetlock  upon  a third,  and  some  of  the  forbidden  white 
appeared  upon  some  part  of  all  those  horses  that  were  expected  by  his 
lordship  not  to  have  had  a single  hair  but  what  was  black.  Lord  Mans- 
field, in  a great  rage,  sent  for  the  horse-dealer,  reproved  and  threatened 
him  with  punishment  for  the  fraud.  The  man  repelled  the  charge  with 
firmness,  and  asserted  that  if  his  lordship  examined  his  bill  and  receipt, 
he  would  find  that  they  were  given  for  the  horses  that  he  had  cold  by  their 
true  description.  This  was  done;  when  the  learned  judge  discovered  that, 
assisted  by  bad  writing  and  worse  orthography,  tlio  dealer  had  given  him 

a receipt  far  the  sum  of  — - , fer  - — horses,  coloured  black! 
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Cueieux. — Artesian  wells  are  so  called  from  Artois,  a province  of  France,  where  the 
custom  of  obtaining  water  by  boring  has  been  long  prevalent.  An  Artesian  well  is 
merely  a bore  through  which  water  gets  out.  Artesian  is  the  Latin  form  of  an 
adjective  formed  from  Artois. 

“ A Widow.” — We  do  not  know  whether  our  correspondent  means  a boarding-school, 
or  a charity-school.  In  the  latter,  the  strictest  discipline  is  generally  maintained. 
The  tide  of  public  opinion  of  late  has  been  moving  in  favour  of  indulgence,  or  weak 
discipline.  Children,  like  adults,  are  claiming  the  rights  f> f liberty  and  emancipation. 
We  fancy  that  they  are  not  so  respectful  to  parents  and  teachers  as  they  once  were. 
But  metropolitan  children  are  always  more  refractory  than  those  in  the  provinces ; 
they  are  more  knowing.  No  day-school  in  town  can  cure  the  evil  complained  of. 
Parental  discipline  is  best,  and  should  be  vigorously  and  calmly  attempted. 

“ An  Anxious  Widow  ” wishes  to  know  if  Horace  be  a fit  book  for  her  boy,  who  Is  only 
eleven  years  of  age,  and  has  just  finished  reading  his  Delectus  twice  through.  We  do 
not  willingly  interfere  with  the  systems  of  particular  schools,  or  presume  to  criticise 
the  judgment  of  teachers,;  who,  moreover,  are  not  always  free  agents  in  recommending 
particular  books.  Horace  is  not  very  difficult,  but  rather  too  refined  and  metaphysical 
for  a boy  to  relish  ; but  it  is  by  no  means  in  general  beyond  the  understanding  of  a 
clever  boy.  Horace  is  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  Latin  lyric  poets ; and  it  is  in 
fashion  amongst  the  educated,  or  rather  the  learned,  to  know  something  about  him. 
The  book  may  be  got  at  all  prices,  from  a shilling  at  the  stands  in  Holywell-street, 
Strand,  to  twenty  shillings  or  more. 

G.  G.,  if  the  writer  of  her  own  letter,  seems  to  be  sufficiently  versed  in  grammar  already ; 
hut  she  may  have  learned  it  by  the  ear  only.  If  she  wants  to  know  it  systematically,  a 
small  shilling  edition  of  Murray’s  or  Lennie’s  School  Grammar  is  quite  sufficient.  We 
prefer  small  books  to  begin  a study  of  any  kind,  because  they  contain  the  largest  ideas, 
which  are  always  the  easiest.  Large  books  go  into  minute  details,  which  are  intricate 
and  perplexing.  Learn  a short  summary  first,  and  when  you  have  mastered  that,  go 
into  details  afterwards.  It  is  the  same  with  arithmetic.  Begin  with  a little  shilling 
school-book,  and  go  right  through  it.  Any  book  will  do,  if  you  do. 

J.  W.  D. — The  translators  of  the  Bible  are  perfectly  correct  in  saying,  “ It  is  easier  for  a 
camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a needle.”  The  original  Greek  is  “ camelos.”  The 
word  for  rope  is  “ camilos.”  The  difference  is  very  small,  and  the  simile  of  the  cable 
rope  is  certainly  more  poetical.  But  then  it  seems  to  have  been  a proverbial  saying 
amongst  the  Jews,  as  we  find  in  the  Jewish  Talmud  t lie  following  sentence  : — ‘.‘Per- 
haps you  are  of  the  city  of  Pomboditha,  where  they  drive  an  elephant  through  the  eye 
of  a needle.”  This  image  has  evidently  no  allusion  to  threading  or  sewing.  Our 
correspondent  should  not  employ  an  arithmetical  phrase  (nine  times  out  of  ten)  in 
speaking  of  so  vague  and  indeterminable  a subject  as  the  motives  for  second  marriage. 
“ Nine  times  out  of  ten  they  originate  in  mercenary  motives,”  is  bad  taste  ; for  arith- 
metic can  never  be  employed  to  settle  the  question.  We  suspect  that  first  marriages 
are  as  mercenary  as  second.  The  least  mercenary  are  the  marriages  of  boys  and 
girls  ; but  these  are  generally  called  foolish  marriages.  Many  widowers  marry  their 
servants.  Few  young  bachelors  do  so.  See  No.  133,  p.  461. 

L.  H. — Read  our  answer  to  G.  G.  The  phonographic  books  are  published  by  Bagster, 
Paternoster-row. 

Alice  does  not  know  what  a second  cousin  is.  We  believe  she  is  not  singular  in  this 
respect.  "Very  few  could  answer  the  question.  A first  cousin  is  the  son  or  daughter 
of  your  uncle  and  aunt,  i.e.,  of  your  father  or  mother's  brother  or  sister.  A second 
cousin  is  the  son  or  daughter  of  a first  cousin.  A third  cousin  is  the  son  or  daughter  of 
a second  cousin,  &c.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  term  cousin  has  been  so  generally 
used  amongst  crowned  heads  and  noble  families  in  addressing  each  other.  It  has  the 
largest  and  most  universal  meaning  of  all  the  terms  of  relationship.  We  are  all  cousins 
to  each  other.  Alice  is  our  cousin  ; and  in  saying  so  we  do  not  cozen  her.  It  means 
“ of  the  same  blood  or  race.” 

J.  Higgs  finds  fault  with  us  for  saying  that  knowledge  is  not  one  of  the  virtues.  We  are 
not  to  blame  for  this.  It  is  a mere  fact.  He  forgets  his  logic  when  he  says  it  is  more 
satisfactory  to  know  the  sincerity  of  a friend,  or  the  honesty  of  a servant,  than  to  believe 
it.  We  do  not  doubt  it ; but  a close  reasoner  would  not  talk  of  satisfaction  in  treating 
ot  such  a subject.  The  question  is  virtue,  not  satisfaction.  There  is  charity  in 
believing  a servant  to  be  honest.  There  is  no  charity  in  knowing  him  to  he  honest. 
Charity  is  a virtue,  and  she  is  always  associated  with  faith.  A sculptor  or  painter,  who 
represented  her  arm  in  arm  with  Knowledge,  would  be  reckoned  a very  poor  idealist. 
Knowledge,  like  Minerva,  is  clothed  with  armour,  for  it  is  power.  The  figure  of 
Britannia,  with  hales  of  cotton  in  the  foreground,  and  ships  in  the  distance,  might  do 
for  knowledge  ; but  it  would  not  pass  for  any  one  of  the  virtues.  To  make  knowledge 
a virtue  would  be  most  immoral  ; it  would  raise  the  clever  scoundrel  to  the  rank  of 
an  honest  man. 

J W.  Marriott  is  hard  to  convince  that  “ dance  ” is  not  an  active  verb  in  the  expression 
“ to  dance  the  Polka  and  he  makes  an  attempt  to  show  that  an  active  verb  may  be 
used  without  transferring  the  action  from  the  agent,  by  instancing  the  most  ungram- 
matical, un-English,  un-French,  un-Latin  expression — “ He  struck  a blow.”  This  is 
not  only  not  English,  but  it  is  not  language  at  all.  It  is  not  human  speech,  nor  the 
speech  of  any  other  animal.  Sometimes  in  conversation  people  say,  “ He  struck  a blow 
at  him  ;”  but  blow  is  not  the  object  struck  ; it  is  part  of  the  verb,  struck  a blow  at  or  on. 

Richard  F.  must  not  expect  in  young  girls  of  nineteen  that  staid,  fixed,  and  unwavering 
exclusiveness  of  devotion  to  a particular  individual  which  bright  fancy  is  apt  to  delude 
the  lover’s  mind  withal  in  the  spring-time  of  life.  Love  is  a quarrelsome  boy.  Some- 
times it  takes  the  pet  and  runs  away,  then  comes  back  repentant  and  full  of  tenderness. 
It  contains  all  the  four  seasons.  It  becomes  friendship  after  marriage,  and  keeps  up  a 
more  even  temperature  by  means  of  fires  and  flannels  in  winter,  and  cold  draughts  and 
ventilation  in  the  heat  of  summer.  It  is  difficult  for  lovers  to  agree.  They  are  jealous 
of  all  enjoyment  derived  from  any  other  source  but  themselves.  A lover  is  mortified 
to  see  his  mistress  cheerful  in  the  company  of  other  gentlemen.  A lady  is  indignant  if 
her  lover  smile  and  amuse  himself  in  the  society  of  other  ladies.  Each  would  take  plea- 
sure, but  not  permit  the  other  to  take  it.  Love  being  an  uimeasonable  passion,  courtship 
should  not  last  long,  unless  the  parties  are  personally  separated,  so  as  not  to  be  ever 
criticising  each  other  with  the  green  eye  of  jealousy. 

“ A Venetian.”— “ Shakespear  ” is  the  pronunciation  of  the  bard  of  Avon’s  name,  how- 
soever it  be  written.  Some  pedants  call  him  “ Shackspear,”  and  some  pride  themselves 
in  spelling  his  name  “ Shakspere  ” — as  some  orientalists  do  in  writing  Ckoor-a’n 
instead  ot  Koran,  and  Hhar-eeTn  instead  of  Harem.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  how  Shak- 
speare  wrote  his  name,  for  his  handwriting  is  so  wretched  that  nobody  can  read  it.  We 
wonder  how  he  got  his  works  printed.  Some  have  supposed  that  his  plays  were  got  up, 
like  Parliamentary  speeches,  by  the  compositors. 

R.  Pile.— -The  old  St.  Paul's  was  burnt  at  the  fire  of  London,  and  afterwards  even  its 
foundations  destroyed.  There  was  a subterranean  church,  or  uudercroft , called  the 
Church  ot  St.  Faith  in  it — this  was  the  parish  church  ; but  no  part  of  this  remains. 
The  present  crypt  is  modern. 

Rose  — Map  colouring  is  a poor  business.  Expert  hands,  devoting  their  whole  time  to  it, 
can  scarcely  procure  a living. 

“ Hints  to  Young  Ladies.” — Always  sign  your  Christian  name  in  full,  for  that  is  your 
principal  name — the  name  you  never  change.  The  surname  is  man’s  principal  name. 
E.  Blandford  forJEllen  Blandford  is  in  bad  ta9te.  It  is  like  a man’s  name.  Rather 
write  Ellen  B.  “ How  do  you  do,  Blandford  ?”  is  a salutation  for  ft  ffiftll.  It  would  be 
almost  an  insult  to  salute  Mrs,  Blandford  or  Miss  Blandford  so, 


. M — It  is  not  a solitary  instance  ; for,  notwithstanding  our  large  circulation  and  the 
publicity  otherwise  given,  we  daily  receive  letters  stating  that  the  writer  hadonlv  jus* 
become  acquainted  with  the  Family  Herald.  As  we  have  commenced  a highly 
interesting  tale,  which  will  go  through  nine  or  ten  nun 

mention  of  our  cheap  periodical  to  parties  who  are  still  strangers  to  it  would  render 
us  essential  service. 

T.  G.  Graham. — We  are  very  sorry  to  think  that  our  com 
he  calls  oui  1 “ shabby  treat! 

and  he  has  sent  us  some  clever  things  If  w<  havi 

are  not  in  the  habit  of  doing  so.  It  is  a thankless  office.  No  editor  of  a paper  is  so 

regardless  of  his  own  interest  as  to  insert  pieces  by  favour.  “ Kissing  goes  b\  favour,” 

they  say,  but  not  poetry.  We  can  tfelj  iver  1 

one  of  our  poetic:  rs,  and  know  not  whethei  fhej  are  old 

or  deformed.  It  would  occupy  a considoraole  space  in  our  columns  to  enumerate  th? 

pieces  declined. 

J.  M.-We  make  no  excuse  for  haste  in  our  correspondents’  letters.  There  is  no  lmn  \ , 
and  hastily  written  poetry  is  only  fit  for  Betty’s  basket.  The  lines  seem  clever,  but  too 
long.  If  hastily  written  they  may  be  improved. 

Cleopatra. — Men  who  insult  women  and  children  are  all  cowards.  Cleopatra  should 
tell  her  rude  tormentor  what  a courageous  man  he  would  be  in  u ladies’  boarding- 
school. 

Jeames. — “ In  her  blooming  cheeks, ” her  agrees  witli  cheeks  and  blooming.  There  i* 
nothing  else  to  agree  with.  It  cannot  agree  with  there. 

Words  agree  with  words.  Cheeks  have  no  gender,  as  in  French  and  -uages, 

except  what  they  derive  from  her.  In  French,  the  cheel  of  ne,  and 

the  nose  of  a woman  is  masculine. 

J.  S.— There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  phrase,  “ a man  and  his  wife  are ,”  not  is.  Our 
correspondent  should  complete  his  grammatical  studies  ere  lie  begins  to  write.  But  we 
shall  be  happy  to  hear  what  he  has  to  communicate. 

Rate  per  Cent. — ” If  I give  16d.  for  an  article,  and  sell  it  for  20d.,  what  is  my  gain 
per  cent,  by  the  transaction  ? The  reason  I wish  to  have  this  question  inserted  is  on 
account  of  the  various  opinions  which  1 have  heard  upon  the  subject,  some  contend- 
ing that  I gain  25  per  cent.,  others  that  I gain  20  per  cent,  by  the  transaction.  My 
opinion  is  that  20  per  cent,  is  the  right  answer  ; for  buying  and  selling  constitute  a 
man’s  trade.  Therefore  I consider  that  the  loss  or  gain  per  cent,  ought  to  be 
reckoned  on  the  whole  (i.e.,  the  buying  and  selling)  of  the  transaction,  if  buying  alone 
constituted  a man’s  trade  ; then  I think  the  calculation  of  the  gain  or  loss  per  cent, 
would  be  right,  on  the  capital  laid  out ; but  where  a man  buys  and  sells  goods,  I think 
the  per-centage  ought  to  be  reckoned  on  the  whole  of  the  transaction,  because  if  lie 
calculates  his  gain  or  loss  per  cent,  upon  the  buying  part  of  his  transaction  only,  he 
rates  at  nothing  the  time  and  trouble  he  takes  to  wait  upon  liis  customers  and  din, 
pose  of  his  articles.  My  answer  is  20  per  cent. — this  is  my  view  of  the  subject.  And 
1 shall  feel  greatly  obliged  if  you  will  allow  it  to  be  open  to  the  opinions  of  other 
subscribers. — Point.”  [It  is  25  per  cent,  on  the  outlay,  and  20  per  cent,  on  the 
receipts.  This  is  the  arithmetical  answer  to  t lie  question.  The  custom  in  trade  is  to 
calculate  on  the  receipts,  i.e.,  20  per  cent.  If,  for  example,  a tradesman  claim  com- 
pensation of  a company  who  require  his  premises  for  a public  improvement,  he  would 
have  to  make  out  a statement  of  the  gross  receipts,  and  the  average  net  profit 
thereon,  according  to  the  custom  of  his  trade,  whatever  it  might  be.] 

D.  A.  R. — Rest  perfectly  easy  ; we  freely  forgive  the  omission.  "We  already  receive  ten 
times  more  good  poetry  than  we  can  insert,  and  nearly  a hundred  bad  effusions  for 
one  that  will  pass.  Indeed,  where  merit  is  the  least,  the  more  irascible  they  seem. 
We  shall  be  compelled  to  put  Betty  on  permanent  active  service. 

“ A Country  Binder.” — The  backs  of  books  are  now  printed  with  a press  called  an 
arming  press,  similar  in  construction  to  the  ordinary  printing-press,  but  the  brass  types 
and  ornaments  are  affixed  to  the  platten,  and  the  cloth  or  leather  cover  is  put  on  the 
table.  This  accounts  for  the  regularity  in  lettering,  which  no  hand,  however  skilful, 
can  eqnal. 

James  C.— Common  soap  is  made  of  a caustic  ley  (composed  of  soda  and  quick-lim#) 
mixed  with  tallow.  The  process  is  the  same  for  all  soaps,  the  only  difference  being 
in  the  oils,  or  fat,  or  essence  employed  in  their  composition. 

F.  W.  R. — As  most  of  the  articles  inserted  are  of  a generally  interesting  or  useful  kind, 
the  Family  Herald  will  be  a household  book  for  the  next  generation  also. 

T.  H.  O.  L.  is  not  a very  attentive  reader,  otherwise  he  would  have  seen  (in  No.  133)  the 
announcement  of  Mrs.  Caudle’s  death,  and  the  probable  cause  of  it. 

“ To  Whiten  Ivory.”— James  W. — Slack  some  lime  in  water;  strain  it;  then  put  the 
ivory  into  that  water  until  it  looks  quite  white.  Polish  in  the  usual  way.  To  dye  it 
green— Steep  it  in  a solution  of  acetate  of  copper. 

“ Double  Impression.” — A contributor  complains  that  having  had  some  books  bound  soon 
after  they  were  published,  the  type  has  given  a second  impression,  so  much  so  as  to 
render  many  parts  illegible ; the  illustrations  likewise  appear  on  the  opposite  page* 
nearly  as  strong  as  the  originals.  He  then  inquires  the  cause  and  the  remedy.  [One 
cause  he  has  stated,  namely,  being  bound  too  early,  so  that  the  ink  has  not  had  time  to 
set ; or  the  ink  used  by  the  printer  was  too  soft,  and,  as  they  say,  “ sets  off or  the 
rolling  press  used  by  the  hinder  was  too  powerful.  Beauty  of  workmanship  is  not  so 
much  sought  for  now-a-days  as  cheapness  and  expedition.  We  do  not  know  a remedy  ; 
nor  do  we  think  the  book  worth  the  trouble  and  risk  by  any  process.] 

Kate  Kearney  is  a wag,  and  must  apply  to  a conjuror  for  an  answer  to  her  questions. 
M‘Nicol. — Order  the  First  Series,  price  3s.,  of  Mr.  Macleod,  or  Mr.  Love,  of  Glasgow. 

“ A Master  Joiner.”— A runaway  apprentice  is  not  worth  looking  after. 

A.  B.  C. — Y’es,  Monteit/ds  Treatises  without  a Master.  See  No.  134,  p.  474. 

Toothache. — “ A Sufferer.”-  See  Nos.  98,  102,  103,  104,  and  many  others. 

J.  L.  L. — Bloomjield’s  Greek  Grammar , 3s. ; Martial's  Epigrams,  in  Latin,  6s.  6d. 

Darius. — They  were  duly  received.  Send  the  brightest  gems  of  the  selection. 
JEsculafius. — We  decline  recommending  cures  for  eruptions  of  the  skin. 

Kingston:  T.  Wright;  Heyworth  ; H.  A.  Scott;  Stoneiiouse  ; Martin  M.  (see  No. 
121,  p.  271.)— The  articles  sent,  or  similar  ones,  have  already  appeared  or  been 
answered. 

Communications  Received. — Argus.— Mordecastelli.— D. -M.  (of  the  bookseller  w ho 
supplies  the  Herald.)— \V.  W. — J.  Baker  (call  when  convenient).—  Philadelphia. — 

G.  Kemp. — E.  S.  N. — Baildun. — E.  M.  R. — Funidos  (returned). — E.  B.  (see  last 
number).— Leese.—Impransus. — G.  Taylor.— Helen  B.— H.  P.— J.  C.  L. — 1\— J.  C , 
Woburn. — W.  West. — Ermina. — Wm.  Robertson. — Neal  (not  sufficiently  distinct). — 
M.  R. — Potts  (Glamorganshire  is  a county,  not  a town). — ‘‘An  Unfashionable.” — 
T.  S.  (begin  with  any.) — S.  A.  T. — S.  H. — Star-Gazer. — C.  S.,  Luton  (see  No.  54,  p. 
24). — J.  N. — W.  Crossley.— Mary  E. — E.  T.  (examine  attentively.)— H.  and  G.  G. — 
Ignoramus.— Peggy  S.— Maria  F.  H.-A.  A.  B.— T.  M.— J.  Winter.— J.  S.  C. 
(Demerara.) — Nabob  (in  his  treatis^_on  astronomy,  not  separately). — G.  Ponsonby. — 

H.  B.— Fleur-de-lis.— “ A Ship’s  Barber.”—  G.  F.— J.  C.  (No.  110,  p.  91.)-Delta.— 
R.  R.  R. — Der  Pbediger. — Isabelle. — T.  J.  S.  E. 

Unhealthy  ; ” An  Admirer  ;”  “ A Poor  Lad  ;”  Ben  mo  ; “ A Deaf  Subscriber ;”  I.  O.  U. ; 
Firefly  ; A.  Z. ; F.  F. ; R.  B. ; “ A Young  Man  ;”  “ A Mechanic  on  the  Tyne  ;”  T. 
Spiers,  Glasgow  (take  legal  advice). — The  questions  are  either  inappropriate,  too 
trivial,  or  we  are  unable  to  furnish  the  information  required. 

Answers  to  correspondents  seldom  appear  in  the  follow  ing  number,  because  that  is 
sometimes  completed  before  the  preceding  one  is  published. 

S.  A.  T. ; W.  Sanpersqn.— In  our  next. 
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FAMILY  HERALD— USEFUL  INFORMATION 


BRETT’S  SAMPLE  HAMPERS,  20s.  EACH. 

HTHESE  favourite  little  Packages  contain  Two  Bottles  of  BRETT’S 

JL  IMPROVED  COGNAC,  Two  of  Cream  Gin,  One  of  the  Strongest  Unsweetened 
Gin,  One  of  Old  Jamaica  Rum,  and  Two  Pint  Bottles  of  the  Liqueur  Ginger  Brandy, 
recommended  by  the  Faculty.  A Hamper,  containing  Half-a-dozen  of  either  kind  of 
Brandy,  or  a portion  of  each,  at  the  same  price. 

HENRY  BRETT  and  Co.,  Old  Fur-nival’ s Inn,  Holborn  Bars,  London. 


MISS 

Sun 


LESSONS  IN  MILLINERY  AND  DRESSMAKING. 

GILL,  of  9,  Beak  Street,  Regent  Street,  continues  her 

Superior  and  Easy  Method  of  Teaching  the  Art  of  DRESSMAKING  in  One 
Week  only,  with  great  success  and  satisfaction,  undertaking  to  make  persons  (the  most 
inexperienced)  competent  in  the  Art  of  Cutting,  Fitting,  die  ,in  the  French  and  English 
Styles,  for  10s.  6d.,  with  the  Gift  of  Mantle  and  other  Patterns. 

Reference  to  Pupils.— Hours,  from  Eleven  to  Four. — Recommended  for  the  improve- 
ment of  Ladies’  Maids  and  Country  Dressmakers. 

MELODIES  FOR  ALL  INSTRUMENTS. 

T'HE  MUSICAL  BEE  is  universally  known  in  the  Musical  World 

as  the  Cheapest  and  best  Musical  Work  in  existence.  It  gives  from  Fourteen  to 
Twenty  charming  Melodies  in  every  Number,  for  Twopence — “ All  of  which,”  says  the 
Examiner  y “are  as  correct  and  tastefully  arranged  as  if  they  were  sold  at  fifty  times 
their  cost.”  Nos.  1 to  42  arc  already  published,  at  Twopence  each.  No.  41  contains  the 
Purilani  Quadrilles — “Love  not” — Exaudet  Minuet — Three  favourite  Airs  from  Son- 
nambula—Axr  by  Czerny— and  the  popular  Song,  “ Dance,  Boatman,  dance,”  with  Music 
and  Words.  The  whole  for  Twopence.  Complete  Sets  at  the  Office,  67,  Paternoster 
Row. — “ My  Duet  Book,”  and  “ Piano  Bijou,”  each,  1 to  18,  same  price. 

SOMETHING  TO  SUIT  EVERYBODY’S  POCKET ! 

Nour  publishing,  No.  I.,  price  One  Penny,  of 

rV  H E LONDON  GENERAL  RECITER, 

A Containing  SENTIMENTAL  AND  COMIC  RECITATIONS. 

The  Proprietors  pledge  themselves  to  spare  neither  pains  nor  expense  in  their  endea- 
vours to  make  this  the  best  work  of  the  kind  ever  published  ; and,  therefore,  cordially 
invite  the  co-operation  of  all  who  desire  to  aid  in  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  the 
many. 

London : Cleave,  Shoe  Lane,  Fleet  Street ; Heywood,  Manchester ; and  all  Booksellers. 

NEW  HISTORICAL  ROMANCE, 

By  PROFESSOR  INGRAHAM,  Author  of  ICyd  the  Pirate , &c. 

Now  ready , with  a beautiful  Emblematic  Title-pagey  and  three  other  Illustrations , by 
J.  Gilbert,  Esq.,  Nos.  I.  and  II. , price  One  Penny,  of 

The  slave  king; 

Or,  THE  TRIUMPH  OF  LIBERTY. 

To  be  completed  in  Thirty  Numbers  ; or  Six  Parts,  at  Sixpence  each.  N.B. — Pur- 
chasers of  No.  I.  will  receive  therewith  No.  II.,  Gratis. 

London:  E.  Appleyard,  86,  Farringdon  Street , and  all  Booksellers. 

IMPORTANT  TO  TAILORS. 

Just  published , price  3s.  6 d.,  the  Fourth  Edition  of 

THE  TAILOR’S  DIRECTOR, 

containing  a New  System  of  Cutting  all  kinds  of  Coats,  Vests,  Trousers,  Breeches, 
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AESTHETICS ; OR  SCIENCE  FOR  THE  LADIES. 

“Aesthetics”  is  a word  which  is  not  yet  very  generally  understood  in 
this  country:  but  as  it  is  occasionally  to  be  met  with  in  popular  literature, 
a few  remarks  from  us  upon  the  subject  may  prove  both  instructive  and  inter- 
esting to  our  readers.  The  word  comes  from  “ aisthesis,”  the  Greek  for 
“feeling,  or  the  sense  of  feeling,  ’ or  the  feelings.  AEsthetics,  therefore, 
treat  of  the  feelings  in  the  higher  sense  of  .the  word,  that  is,  the  feelings  in 
relation  to  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  art.  It  was  in  Germany  that  the 
word  was  invented,  and  in  Germany  has  the  subject  been  most  systemati- 
cally studied.  The  most  admired  philosophical  production  of  Schiller, 
“ the  poet  of  the  young  and  the  uncorrupted,”  is  an  essay  on  the  sesthetical 
education  of  the  human  race.  It  is  a favourite  subject  with  the  German 
idealists;  but  the  feelings  are  mysterious  subjects  of  contemplation — 
subjects  like  clouds,  which  are  changing  their  character  whilst  the  artist  is 
endeavouring  to  fix  it  upon  his  canvas. 

A German  writer  has  drawn  this  distinction  between  philosophy  and 
aesthetics — that  philosophy  seeks  the  true  in  nature,  and  aesthetics  the 
beautifuL  Philosophers  are,  upon  this  supposition,  so  exclusively  devoted 
to  the  search  of  truth,  that  they  look  for  true  lines  of  beauty  in  a beautiful 
statue — true  proportions,  true  expressions,  and  true  positions.  Beauty  to 
them  is  only  a sort  of  brick  or  board  wall,  or  house  in  chancery,  on  which 
to  affix  placards  or  posters  of  truth,  in  form,  colour,  and  proportion.  To 
them  an  object  is  beautiful  because  it  is  true;  not  true  because  it  is 
beautiful.  What  the  Germans  call  an  asthetiher — a most  abominable 
word  to  English  ears,  and  one  which  we  cannot  be  so  presumptuous  as  to 
recommend  for  adoption  in  England — is  just  the  reverse  of  a philosopher, 
in  this  respect — he  seeks  the  beautiful  in  the  true;  and  truth  to  him  is  only 
of  use  and  of  value  when  it  represents  and  shows  out  in  bold  relief  the 
beauties  of  nature.  To  him  an  object  is  true  if  it  be  beautiful.  He  deter- 
mines at  once  by  his  feelings  whether  it  be  beautiful  or  not;  and  if  it  be 
beautiful,  then  he  concludes,  as  hastily,  and  without  any  science,  without 
the  application  of  square  or  compass,  that  it  must  be  true.  If  music  be 
agreeable  to  the  ear,  then  the  harmony  must  be  true;  if  a statue  please  the 
eye,  then  in  form  and  proportion  it  must  be  true.  It  is  useless,  then,  to 
make  an  application  of  the  rides  of  harmony,  and  say  that  here  or  there  is 
a blunder  in  science;  the  feelings  know  nothing  about  science,  and  you  can 
only  convince  them  by  bringing  forth  a more  perfect  example,  and  pro- 
ducing a more  agreeable  impression. 

These  are  two  distinct  modes  of  arriving  at  an  opinion  respecting  the 
beautiful.  The  ladies’  method  is  by  far  the  most  simple  and  natural.  The 
ladies  say  at  once,  “ Oh,  that’s  beautiful!”  When  you  demand  a reason 
for  their  thinking  so,  then  they  are  puzzled,  aud  they  hammer  away  at 
words  and  phrases  to  bring  forth  a reason  that  will  give  satisfaction.  But 
reasons  of  this  kind  are  very  seldom  satisfactory,  except  that  they  are 
sometimes  amusing,  and  while  away  the  time  in  agreeable  conversation; 
and  this,  perhaps,  is  better  than  the  more  assumptive  philosophy  of  man, 
which,  with  more  pretensions  to  reason,  is  frequently  less  intelligible,  and 
more  frequently  far  less  agreeable.  However,  it  is  not  upon  every  subject 
that  the  ladies  judge  in  this  manner,  it  is  only  on  subjects  that  they  do  not 
understand  philosophically.  Whenever,  they  understand,  or  begin  to 
understand  a subject,  then  they  abandon  their  feelings  and  judge  by  rule. 
Send  a young  lady  from  country  to  town  to  see  the  beau  vtonde  and  the 
fashions,  and  she  comes  back  quite  changed.  She  is  no  longer  aesthetical, 
but  philosophical.  Ask  her  now  if  she  likes  that  bonnet?  No;  it  is  too 
large;  they  are  worn  much  smaller  in  London.  That  pattern?  No;  it  is 
old;  these  patterns  are  now  quite  out.  That  tune?  Oh  dear,  no!  its 
day’s  quite  gone  by.  She  judges  by  rule  now.  Her  feelings  are  con- 
quered by  fashion.  Most  probably  they  are  much  improved;  but  they  are 
no  longer  her  own  simple,  individual,  natural  feelings,  they  are  her 
educated  feelings  that  have  found  a rule  forjudging,  and  can  only  come 
to  a correct  conclusion  by  the  strict  application  of  the  rule.  This  gives 
more  decision  to  the  character,  more  consequence  and  importance,  so 
much  more  as  to  give  great  offence  to  rivals,  who  have  not  had  the  same 
experience,  and  whose  rustic  simplicity  of  judging  from  feeling  naturally 
shrinks  confused  aud  abashed  before  the  town-trained  critic.  The  bonnet 
to  the  young  and  bright-eyed  girl  is  no  longer  true,  because  it  is  beautiful, 
but  beautiful  because  it  is  true  to  the  fashionable  cut.  We  are  all  like  her 
in  this  respect.  The  men  judge  of  coats  by  the  length  of  the  waist,  the 
distance  apart  of  the  buttons  behind,  & c.,  and  should  buttons  behind  be  at 
last  dispensed  with  in  the  fashionable  world,  it  looks  awkward  and  useless 
to  have  them.  Our  feelings  are  so  much  at  the  sport  and  mercy  of  fashion 
that  it  is  really  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  discover  the  simple  natural 
feelings.  Nay,  it  is  very  probable  that  what  we  call  our  most  natural 
feelings  are  in  a great  measure  the  result  of  artificial  causes,  and  that  the 
most  unmanageable  of  all  our  passions  and  affections  might  be  brought  to 
subjection  under  other  social  relationships. 

The  less  one  has  seen  and  learned,  however,  the  more  near  to  simple 
nature;  and  simple  nature  always  cowers  before  experienee.  Experience 
is,  therefore,  superior.  Even  the  dressmaker  is  superior  to  the  lady  as  a 
judge  of  dress.  Her  judgment  is  sought.  She  is  valued,  because  of  her 
judgment.  The  lady  does  not  trust  her  own  feelings.  She  knows  that 
feelings  cannot  teach  one  how  to  make  a dress  true;  and  she  wants  it 
true.  She  does  not  even  trust  her  own  experience — she  believes  the 
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dressmaker  must  have  more  than  she.  She  is  a philosopher,  therefore,  in 
dress:  and  applies  to  the  rule,  like  the  rest  of  us,  whenever  she  aims  at 
the  attainment  of  perfection.  When  the  rule  is  not  applied,  there  is  sure 
to  be  indifference  in  the  pursuit  of  a study.  The  rule  is  necessary  to  com- 
plete tiic  education  of  the  feelings.  Ladies  who  are  determined  to  be 
musicians  apply  to  the  rules  of  harmony.  They  who  are  determined  to 
be  poetesses  study  versification,  or  the  harmony  of  words.  Painters  must 
study  th-  laws  of  perspective.  Even  milliners  study  the  laws  of  fashion; 
and  take  s.  trip  to  Paris  occasionally,  as  a painter  goes  to  Rome,  to  gain 
experience.  There  is  only  one  way  of  learning,  after  all.  You  begin 
with  year  feelings,  which  have  a taste — but  an  ignorant  taste — for  a par- 
ticular art;  and  you  go  on  improving  your  taste,  and  gratifying  your 
feelings  at  the  same  time,  by  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  which  is  uni- 
versal experience  or  feelings.  In  proportion  as  you  acquire  this  are 
your  feelings  purified  and  refined — raised  from  the  individual  to  the  uni- 
versal state. 

It  appears  from  this  natural  fact,  which  is  the  case  with  us  all,  that  the 
feelings  are  false  at  first.  The  child  that  admires  a penny  picture  of 
George  and  the  Dragon  has  very  different  feelings  to  the  accomplished 
artist,  who  regards  it  as  a daub.  But  it  must  speak  truth  to  the  child — 
there  is  something  in  it  which  pleases  its  nature,  and  that  pleasure  is 
truth.  But  the  child  and  the  man  are  two  different  stages  of  being — the 
feelings  are  changed  by  time  and  experience.  The  feelings  of  the  child 
are  vague  and  undefined — they  are  pleased  with  a colour — the  idea  of 
du  iger  and  heroism;  and  these  ideas— poetical  and  grand  ideas — are  so 
overwhelming,  that  they  overlook  the  minor  details  of  drawing  and  per- 
spective. The  artist  looks  to  these  details;  he  comes  down  into  particu- 
lars. He  says,  “What  a frightfully  large  neck  that  horse  has!  Did  you 
ever  see  such  a leg?”  The  child  makes  no  such  observations;  or,  if  he  do, 
he  does  not  consider  it  a fault  in  the  drawing,  but  a peculiarity  in  the  horse 
of  St.  George.  He  is  no  critic;  he  sees  no  errors.  It  is  all  true.  Time 
reveals  the  errors — first  the  largest,  afterwards  the  smallest.  The  greatest 
proficient  in  art  is  he  who  can  see  the  smallest  errors;  for  the  progress 
of  knowledge  is  a descent  from  the  large  to  the  small— from  the  state  of 
poetic  entrancement,  which  looks  without  criticism  on  the  perilous  situation 
of  St.  George  before  the  dragon,  to  the  state  of  artistic  knowledge,  which 
can  say,  “ Thi3  hoof  is  a hair’s  breadth  too  thick;  and  that  hind  leg  is 
about  the  twentieth  part  of  an  inch  too  short.”  When  you  attain  to  this 
.nicety  in  particulars  you  are  an  artist,  or  connoisseur.  Till  then  you  are 
merely  a feeler — an  cesthetiker. 

Very  often  it  happens,  that  in  aiming  at  this  latter  perfection  of  extreme 
accuracy  or  nicety  we  forget  the  former  perfection  of  poetry  and  feeling; 
and  lose  the  sense,  by  looking  after  the  sound.  A painter  who  sits  down 
to  copy  seriatim  all  the  wrinkles  in  an  old  man’s  face,  and  all  the  hairs  in 
his  beard,  can  put  no  poetry  into  his  picture,  except  what  he  found  in  the 
wrinkles  and  hairs.  In  such  employment  there  is  no  exercise  for  genius. 
Such  an  art  is  merely  mechanical.  Hence  the  greatest  painters  are  not 
those  who  have  gone  most  into  detail,  but  who  have  kept  as  near  to  the 
child's  idea  of  poetic  interest  and  heroism  as  the  art  would  admit  of. 
Broad  touches  are  highly  valued  in  painting,  for  this  very  reason.  They 
give  soul  and  poetry,  without  minute  labour;  but  then  there  is  nicety  in- 
volved in  them.  Their  very  awkwardness  must  tell  at  a little  distance,  as 
if  it  were  elegance,  and  full  of  the  most  minute  detail;  for  it  is  intended  in 
art  to  save  the  spectator  the  trouble  of  examining  the  minutiae,  which  lead 
us  away  from  the  poetry  of  the  subject.  We  thus  go  back  to  the  child’s 
original  position;  and  forgetting  the  details  of  drawing  and  perspective,  are 
wrapt  up  in  the  mystic  scene  which  the  invention  of  the  artist  has  pre- 
sented before  us,  whose  very  highest  merit  is,  that  he  silences  our  criti- 
cism, by  giving  us  no  cause  whatever  for  saying,  “ This  arm  is  too  thick; 
and  don’t  you  think  that  leg  too  long?”  The  age  of  criticism  is  the  age  of 
imperfection.  The  child  is  the  model  of  the  perfect  man.  Whenever  we 
come  into  a perfect  exhibition  of  works  of  art  we  shall  be  entranced  in  a 
fairy  world — carried  away  with  a flood  of  poetic  ideas.  The  critic  is  he 
who  finds  a rock  in  this  flood,  on  which  he  stands,  and  preaches  and 
sneers,  condemns  and  expostulates. 

We  are  are  all  in  search  of  the  beautiful  in  some  mode  or  other.  We 
seek  the  beautiful  more  than  the  true.  “A  beautiful  woman”  is  a more 
familiar  phrase  than  “a  true  woman.”  We  expect  a really  beautiful  woman 
to  be  true ; but  we  do  not  seem  to  expect  a true  woman  to  be  beautiful. 
Indeed,  we  half-suspect  that  she  is  not,  or  she  would  not  have  been  so 
designated.  The  ladies  go  out  in  search  of  beautiful  dresses  and  beautiful 
bonnets,  and  they  like  to  see  beautiful  sights,  beautiful  scenes  at  a play, 
beautiful  fireworks,  beautiful  furniture,  beautiful  china,  beautiful  tea-things, 
beautiful  everything.  It  must  be  a most  important  science,  therefore,  that 
of  ^Esthetics,  which  teaches  us  how  to  distinguish  the  beautiful  from  the 
deformed.  But  the  difficulty  is  to  learn  the  science — to  find  one  who  can 
teach  us.  We  do  not  pretend  to  understand  it;  and  we  do  not  know,  and 
never  heard  of  any  one  who  does  understand  it.  The  Germans  have 
written  a great  deal  about  it;  and  Schiller  has  written  of  the  sesthetical 
education  of  the  human  race.  But  Schiller  himself  did  not  understand  the 
subject;  and  he  has  not  informed  us  how  we  are  to  provide  the  school  with 
teachers,  when  once  we  have  formed  it. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  human  race  is  in  the  school  at 
present,  and  always  was.  The  history  of  mankind  is  the  history  of  an 
resthctical  process  of  training.  Carl  Seidel  has  attempted  to  prove,  and 
with  good  reason  too,  that  the  spirit  of  every  age  brings  forth  a certain 
amount  of  asthetioal  culture,  and  that  every  age  is  unequalled  for  some- 


thing  that  is  excellent.  What  has  ever  surpassed  the  sculpture  of  the 
Greeks  or  their  templar  architecture?  What  has  ever  surpassed  the 
magnificence  and  sublimity  of  the  architecture  of  the  middle  ages?  Even 
the  grotesque  and  barbarous  sculpture  of  a Gothic  cathedral  is  in  harmony 
with  the  great  idea  of  the  whole.  And  as  a basis  for  these  two  complete 
ideas,  what  can  surpass  the  fundamental  strength  and  grandeur  of  Egyptian 
architecture?  first  in  time,  as  if  designed  for  a basis — not  pim  I because 

not  designed  for  a summit.  Neither  was  the  Greek  architecture  pinnacled. 
The  pinnacle  was  left  for  the  Gothic, as  if  designed  by  Providence  to  finish 
the  career  of  {esthetic  teaching  in  architecture.  And  now  we  have  only  to 
lookback  and  complete  the  idea  of  the  whole  by  a combination 
parts.  Nothing  so  well  adapted  for  the  base  of  a building  as  Egyptian — 
nothing  so  well  adapted  for  the  middle  of  a building  as  Grecian — nothing 
so  well  adapted  for  the  top  of  a building  as  a Gothic  turret  with  its  crockets 
and  finials.  In  fine,  we  have  little  or  nothing  else  to  do  in  architecture 
but  to  gather  up  the  fragments,  so  that  nothing  be  lost.  The  modern  times 
are  now  rather  times  of  combination  and  composition  than  of  originality. 
The  days  of  originality  are  the  days  of  labour  and  of  imperfection.  In  a 
state  of  perfection  original  genius  is  unnecessary;  and  the  nearer  we 
approach  perfection,  the  less  we  require  originality.  But  we  want  a 
gatherer  of  fragments,  for  many  are  scattered  abroad  over  the  world;  and 
it  is  only  in  history — the  history  of  the  past  labours  and  thoughts  of  men — 
that  they  can  be  picked  up. 

It  is  the  beau  ideal  man  that  is  perfection — not  the  individual.  All  in- 
dividuality is  vicious.  It  is  selfish  and  exclusive.  Man  is  good  and 
perfect.  A man  is  bad  and  imperfect.  This  is  the  reason  why  individual 
feelings  are  false,  and  wh.y  they  are  corrected  and  improved  by  fashion. 
Fashion  is  the  opinion  of  mankind.  Its  taste  is  more  true  than  ours.  It 
is  true  to  the  times,  and  it  is  the  school  of  public  instruction.  It  changes 
because  the  lessons  must  change,  or  the  people  would  learn  nothing.  In  a 
celestial  empire,  of  which  China  is  the  model,  change  is  unnecessary;  the 
lessons  have  been  learned,  and  the  standard  of  beauty  ascertained.  We 
have  not  yet  found  this  standard;  but  we  can  only  find  it  by  fashion,  for 
fashion  is  the  universal  consent  of  society.  This-  universal  consent  of 
mankind  is  the  great  end  and  aim  of  all  human  instruction.  Our  own 
private  opinion  is  opposed  to  this.  We  pride  ourselves  in  thinking  for 
ourselves.  Yet  when  we  try  it  we  cannot  do  it.  We  follow  fashion  in 
one  thing— custom  in  another — authority  in  a third — tradition  in  a fourth 
— use  and  wont  in  a fifth;  and  escape,  by  innumerable  shifts,  the  exercise 
of  our  own  private  judgment.  Nature  teaches  us  this:  teaches  us  that 
individuality  is  a social  evil,  and  that  universal  agreement  is  a state  of 
comparative  happiness.  Even  they  who  speak  evil  of  the  fashions  of  this 
world  follow  them;  and  the  preacher,  who  rails  from  the  pulpit  against 
them,  has  his  private  apartments  fitted  up  in  the  approved  style — every- 
thing recommended  to  him  by  his  upholsterer,  because  it  was  very  much 
in  vogue  at  the  time.  Even  his  coat  has  the  last  new  Parisian  cut  upon  it, 
or,  at  least,  it  has  the  clerical  cut,  which  is  as  much  a fashion  of  this  world 
as  any  other  cut  that  the  world  contains.  Its  permanency  does  not  give  it 
sanctity,  for  the  quaker  cut  and  the  jockey  cut  are  permanent  also,  and  so 
is  the  mandarin  cut.  An  individual  with  his  own  cut  would  most  likely  be 
pursued  by  the  boys  in  the  street,  who  would  ask  him,  in  vulgar  English, 
“ if  his  mother  knew  that  he  was  out,”  so  little  respect  has  the  world  for 
individuality  and  its  oddities. 

The  end  of  instruction,  then,  is  to  come  to  the  feelings  of  mankind.  We 
begin  with  the  individual  feelings,  and  we  proceed  to  the  universal;  and 
the  study  of  rules  and  laws  of  art  are  merely  the  artificial  means  by  which 
individuals  arrive  at  a knowledge  of  the  universal  feelings  of  humanity. 
What  are  the  notes  of  music  but  a discovery  of  this  kind?  What  are 
rhyme  and  rhythm  but  such  a di*overy?  All  other  arts  are  similar 
discoveries  in  a state  of  greater  or  less  perfection. 

We  shall  recur  to  this  subject  in  our  next. 


LINES  AMONG  THE  LEAVES. 


Have  ye  heard  the  west  wind  singing,  where  the  summer  trees  are  springing, 
Have  ye  counted  o’er  the  many  tunes  it  knows? 

For  the  wide-wing’d  spirit  rangeth,  and  its  ballad  metre  changeth 

As  it  goes. 

A plaintive  wail  it  maketh  when  the  willow’s  tress  it  shaketh, 

Like  new-born  infant  sighing  in  its  sleep; 

And  the  branches,  low  and  slender,  bend  to  list  the  strain  so  tender, 

Till  they  weep. 

Another  tale  ’tis  telling,  where  the  cluster’d  elm  is  swelling 
With  dancing  joy,  that  seems  to  laugh  outright; 

And  the  leaves,  all  bright  and  clapping,  soimd  like  human  fingers  snapping 

With  delight. 

The  fitful  key-note  shifteth  where  the  heavy  oak  upliftetb, 

A diadem  of  acorns  broad  and  high ; 

And  it  chaunts  with  muffled  roaring,  like  an  eagle’s  wings  in  soaring 

To  the  sky. 

Now  the  breeze  is  freshly  wending,  where  the  gloomy  yew  is  bending, 

To  shade  green  graves  and  canopy  the  owl; 

And  it  gives  a mournful  whistle  that  remindeth  of  the  missal 

And  the  cowl 
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Another  lay  it  gireth  where  the  spiral  poplar  livetb, 

Above  the  cresses,  lily,  flag,  and  rush ; 

And  it  sings  with  hissing  treble,  like  the  foam  upon  the  pebble, 

In  its  gush. 

A varied  theme  it  utters  where  the  glossy  date-leaf  flutters, 

A loud  and  lightsome  chant  it  yieldeth  there ; 

And  the  quiet,  listening  dreamer  may  believe  that  many  a streamer 

Flaps  the  air. 

It  is  sad  and  dreary  hearing,  where  the  giant  pine  is  rearing 
A lonely  head,  like  hearse  plume  waved  about. 

And  it  lurketh  melancholy,  where  the  thick  and  sombre  holly 

Bristles  out. 

It  murmurs  soft  and  mellow  ’mid  the  light  laburnums  yellow, 

As  lover’s  ditty  chimed  by  rippling  plash, 

And  deeper  is  its  tiding,  as  it  hurries,  swiftly  gliding 

Through  the  ash. 

A roundelay  of  pleasure  does  it  keep  in  merry  measure, 

While  rustling  in  the  rich  leaves  of  the  beech. 

As  though  a band  of  fairies  were  engaged  in  Mab’s  vagaries, 

Out  of  reach. 

Oh!  a bard  of  many  breathings  is  the  wind  in  sylvan  wreathings, 

O’er  mountain  tops  and  through  the  woodland  groves; 

Now  fifing  and  now  drumming— now  howling  and  now  humming, 

As  it  roves. 

Oh ! are  not  human  bosoms  like  these  things  of  leaves  and  blossoms, 
Where  hallow’d  whispers  come  to  cheer  and  rouse? 

Is  there  no  mystic  stirring  in  our  hearts,  like  sweet  wind  whirring 

In  the  boughs? 

Though  that  wind  a strange  tone  waketh  in  every  home  it  maketh, 

And  the  maple  tree  responds  not  as  the  larch, 

Yet  harmony  is  playing  round  all  the  green  arms  swaying 

’Neath  heaven’s  arch. 

Oh!  what  can  be  the  teaching  of  these  forest  voices  preaching? 

’Tis  that  a brother’s  creed,  though  not  as  mine, 

May  blend  about  God’s  altar,  and  help  to  fill  the  psalter 

That’s  divine. 

Eliza  Cook. 


FAMILY  MATTERS. 


Many  men  treat  others  as  though  they  were  demons,  and  then  express 
surprise  that  they  do  not  act  like  angels. 

The  English  women  are  the  best  wives  under  heaven,  and  shame  be  on 
the  men  who  make  them  bad  husbands. — Mirabeau.  [What  do  you  say 
to  that,  Job  Caudle?] 

“ If  you  ever  marry,”  said  a Roman  consul  to  his  son,  “ let  it  be  a 
woman  who  has  judgment  enough  to  superintend  the  getting  of  a meal  of 
victuals,  taste  enough  to  dress  herself,  pride  enough  to  wash  her  face 
before  breakfast,  and  sense  enough  to  hold  her  tongue  when  she  has  no- 
thing to  say.” 

In  the  list  of  the  prosperous,  there  are  few  indeed  who  owe  their  ad- 
vancement to  talent  and  sagacity  alone;  the  majority  must  attribute  their 
rise  to  a combination  of  industry,  prudence,  and  good  fortune;  while 
there  are  many  who  are  still  more  indebted  to  the  lucky  accidents  of  life 
than  to  their  own  character  or  conduct. 

A Hint. — It  is  better  to  please  one  person  with  the  natural  countenaftce 
than  to  please  a thousand  by  painting. 

Hydrophobia. — I saw  a young  girl  who,  while  standing  at  a hall-door, 
had  her  apron  torn  by  a mad  dog  that  made  a snap  at  it  in  passing.  She 
got  a needle  and  thread,  and  sewed  up  the  rent;  and  not  having  a pair  of 
scissors  by  her,  she  cut  off  the  thread  with  her  teeth,  and  she  got  hydro- 
phobia, and  died.— Professor  Colle’s  Lectures. 

Civility. — Our  great  idea  of  civijity  is,  that  the  person  who  is  poor 
should  be  exceedingly  civil  to  the  person  who  is  wealthy;  and  this  is  the 
difference  between  the  neighbouring  nations.  Your  Frenchman  admits  no 
one  to  be  quite  his  equal:  your  Englishman  worships  every  one  richer 
than  himself  as  undeniably  his  superior.  Judge  us  from  our  servants  and 
our  shopkeepers,  it  is  true  we  are  the  politest  people  in  the  world.  Servants, 
who  are  paid  well,  and  our  shopkeepers,  who  sell  high,  scrape,  and  cringe, 
and  smile.  There  is  no  country  where  those  who  have  wealth  are  treated 
so  politely  by  those  to  whom  it  goes;  but  at  the  same  time  there  is  no 
country  where  those  who  are  well  oftlive  on  such  cold,  and  suspicious,  and 
ill-natured,  and  uncivil  terms  among  themselves. 

,,  Stomach. — I firmly  believe  that  almost  every  malady  of  the  human 
frame  is,  either  by  high-ways  or  by-ways,  connected  with  the  stomach.  The 
woes  of  every  other  member  are  founded  on  your  belly  timber;  and  I must 
own  I never  see  a fashionable  physician  mysteriously  consulting  the  pulse 
of  his  patient,  but  I feel  a desire  to  exclaim, — “ Why  not  tell  the  poor 
gentleman  at  once,  ‘ Sir,  you  have  eaten  too  much;  you’ve  drunk  too 
much;  and  you  have  not  taken  exercise  enough!”  The  human  frame  was 
not  created  imperfect.  It  is  we  ourselves  who  have  made  it  so.  There 
exists  no  donkey  in  creation  so  overloaded  as  our  stomach.—  Bubbles  from 
me  tsrxmnens , 


Immediate  Physiological  Effects  of  Bathing  on  the  System. — 
“ When  the  body  is  moistened  with  a sponge  wetted  with  cold  water,  or 
where  effusion  with  the  sponge  or  shower  bath  is  effected,  the  skin  imme- 
diately shrinks,  and  the  whole  of  its  tissues  contract.  As  the  result  of  this 
contraction,  the  capacity  of  the  cutaneous  system  of  vessels  for  blood  is 
diminished,  and  a portion  of  blood  circulating  through  them  is  suddenly 
thrown  upon  the  deeper  parts  and  internal  organs.  The  nervous  system, 
among  others,  participates  in,  and  is  stimulated  by  the  afflux,  and  commu- 
nicating its  impression  of  stimulus  to  the  whole  of  the  system,  causes  a 
more  energetic  action  of  the  heart  and  blood-vessels,  and  a consequent  rush 
back  to  the  surface.  This  is  the  state  termed  re-action,  the  first  object  and 
purpose  of  every  form  of  bathing,  whatsoever  the  test  of  its  utility  and  se- 
curity. Re-action  is  known  by  the  redness  of  surface;  the  glow,  the  thrill 
of  comfort  and  warmth  which  follow  the  bath,  and  the  bather  should 
direct  all  his  care  to  ensure  this  effect.  By  it  the  internal  organs  are  re- 
lieved, respiration  is  lightened,  the  heart  is  made  to  beat  calm  and  free,  the 
mind  feels  clear  and  strong,  the  tone  of  the  muscular  system  is  increased, 
the  appetite  is  sharpened,  and  the  whole  organism  feels  invigorated.” — 
Practical  Treatise  on  Healthy  Skin,  §’c.,  by  E.  Wilson. 

Healthful  Gymnastics. — I may  here  observe,  that  persons  also  carry 
weights  on  their  heads,  as  fish-women  in  the  street,  are  remarkable  for 
holding  themselves  erect  and  straight,  and  never  have  a stoop  or  a curved 
spine.  One  of  the  most  effectual  means  of  removing  stooping,  and  even  of 
checking  incipient  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine,  is  by  making  patients 
carry  weights  on  their  head,  gradually  augmented.  This  compels  all  the 
muscles,  by  which  perpendicularity  is  produced  and  preserved,  to  exert 
themselves,  and  by  this  exertion  they  grow;  and  as  the  body  cannot  be  al- 
lowed to  bend  forward  or  to  either  side,  the  muscles  gradually  pull  all  the 
bones  and  ligaments  into  their  proper  position,  and  keep  them,  as  well  as 
themselves,  in  due  posture.  In  fact,  lateral  curvature  is  caused  by  dispro- 
portioned  strength,  or  exertion  of  different  lateral  sets  of  muscles,  and  by 
relaxation  of  ligaments,  and  can  only  be  cured  by  producing  a contrai’y 
state,  by  exercise  and  a well-balanced  perpendicularity  of  spine;  never  by 
either  artificial  machines,  nor  by  mere  rest.  The  peasantry,  in  those  parts 
of  the  country  where  it  is  the  custom  to  carry  burdens  on  the  head,  are 
remarkable  for  their  erect  stature  and  ease  of  motion.  This  is  well  seen 
about  Aveyron  in  France. — Dr.  Orpen. 

Making  Ready'  for  Matrimony. — Many  were  the  happy  horn's  that 
Ellen  passed  [on  the  eve  of  her  marriage],  nearly  working  her  pretty 
fingers  to  the  very  bone ; but  she  never  tired.  “ The  labour  we  delight  in 
physics  pain ;”  and  what  she  was  then  doing  was  literally  a “ labour  oflove.” 
Did  you  ever  see  a house  where  they  were  preparing  for  a young-  lady’s 
marriage?  It’s  a sight  to  be  envied:  it’s  wonderful!  flow  such  little  fin- 
gers can  get  through  the  nineteen  hundred  and  ninety-nine  thousand  yards 
of  “ frilling,”  is  beyond  my  comprehension.  Then  to  see  them  gather  up  a 
whole  piece  of  jdoth,  as  it  seems,  upon  a single  thread!  And  then  the 
laugh  there  is,  if  the  thread  should  break,  and  let  it  all  run  loose  again! 
But  the  strangest  thing  is,  when  the  gathering  is  fixed,  to  see  how  inge- 
niously they  do  something  with  the  point  of  a pin,  that  brings  all  the 
smallest  plaits  in  the  world  into  their  right  positions!  To  an  inexpe- 
rienced eye,  they  appear  to  be  maliciously  scratching  their  own  work  to 
pieces  again;  but  it’s  no  such  thing.  And  then,  the  no  end  to  caps  that 
lie  on  their  laps,  and  the  gussets  and  gores  that  lie  on  the  floors ! It’s  ab- 
solutely prodigious! — Memoirs  of  an  Umbrella. 

A Transatlantic  English-Wife  Hunter. — An  American  planter 
named  D’ Acosta,  of  immense  fortune,  came  over  to  England  lately,  to  seek 
a wife,  and  visited  many  of  our  fashionable  and  unfashionable  towns  with- 
out success.  At  length,  while  sojourning  in  Birmingham,  and  lounging  at 
the  door  of  the  Hen  and  Chickens  (ominous  sign!),  he  saw  a young  lady 
crossing  New-street,  nearly  opposite  to  him.  It  was  the  very  angel  of 
whom  he  was  in  quest — his  beau  ideal  of  a partner  for  life.  He  accosted 
her — accompanied  her  to  her  abode — and  ascertained  her  name.  She  was 
a Miss  Rimmer,  of  Alcester,  and  at  that  time  a visitor  at  Mr.  Heeley’s,  in 
Bristol-road,  Birmingham.  He  pressed  his  suit,  made  a favourable  im- 
pression, and  was  referred  to  the  lady’s  parents.  The  hint  was  quickly 
taken.  All  Alcester  was  thrown  into  agitation  by  the  arrival  of  a carriage 
and  four,  which  stopped  at  the  door  of  Mr.  Rimmer,  and  dropped  a dash- 
ing young  beau.  A wedding  procession  of  three  carriages  shortly  after- 
wards left  the  same  door,  adding  to  the  agitation  of  Alcester;  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  D’ Acosta,  accompanied  by  her  brother,  are  now  ploughing  the 
Atlantic,  leaving  the  old  maids  of  Alcester  to  prophesy  that  the  bridegroom 
will  turn  out  a Bluebeard. 

Solids  versus  Slops. — Fifty  years  ago,  and  still  lingering  inveterately 
amongst  nurses  and  other  ignorant  persons,  there  prevailed  a notion  that 
“ slops”  must  be  the  proper  resource  of  the  valetudinarian ; and  the  same 
erroneous  notion  appears  in  the  common  expression  of  ignorant  wonder  at 
the  sort  of  breakfasts  usual  amongst  women  of  rank  in  the  times  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  “ What  robust  stomachs  the}7  must  have  had,  to  support  such 
solid  meals!”  As  to  the  question  of  fact,  whether  the  stomachs  were  more 
or  less  robust  in  those  days  than  at  present,  there  is  no  need  to  offer  an 
opinion.  But  the  question  of  principle  concerned  iu  scientific  dietetics, 
points  in  the  very  opposite  direction.  By  how  much  the  organs  of  diges- 
tion are  feebler,  by  so  much  is  it  the  more  indispensable  that  solid  food  and 
animal  food  should  be  adopted.  A robust  stomach  may  be  equal  to  the 
trying  task  of  supporting  a fluid,  such  as  tea  for  breakfast,  but  for  a feebler 
stomach,  and  still  more  for  a stomach  enjeebled  by  bad  habits,  broiled  beef, 
or  something  equally  solid  and  animal,  but  no|  tpp  much  subjected  to  the 
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action  of  fire,  is  the  only  tolerable  diet.  This,  indeed,  is  the  one  capital 
rule  for  a sufferer  of  habitual  intoxication,  who  must  inevitably  labour 
under  an  impaired  digestion : — That  as  little  as  possible  he  should  use  any 
of  liquid  diet,  and  as  little  as  possible  of  vegetable  diet.  Beef  and  a little 
bread,  at  the  least  sixty  hours  old,  compose  the  privileged  bill  of  fare  for 
his  breakfast. — The  English  Opium-Eater  (Tait's  Magazine). 

Pomatum. — A splendid  pomade  for  the  hair  may  be  prepared  by  first 
melting  half  an  once  of  spermaceti,  and  then  gradually  mixing  with  it  four 
ounces  of  sweet  abnond  oil.  Perfume  it  to  taste:  attar  of  roses,  perhaps,  is 
the  best. 

Celery  for  Ducks. — A writer  in  the  Buffalo  National  Pilot  says,  “The 
common  duck  of  the  poultry-yard,  if  fed  (while  fattening)  copiously  from 
the  tops  of  the  celery  plant,  will  attain  a juicyness  and  a flavour  that 
must  call  forth  unqualified  approbation  from  every  epicure.” 

Mode  of  Sweetening  Butter.-  Whilst  lately  engaged  making  some 
experiments,  it  occurred  to  me  that  butter,  either  fresh  or  salt,  possessing 
a disagreeable  effluvium  and  flavour,  might  be  rendered  perfectly  sweet, 
by  the  addition  of  a little  carbonate  of  soda.  On  trial,  this  surmise 
proved  correct.  The  proportions  arc,  two  drachms  and  a half  of  carbo- 
nate of  soda  to  three  pounds  of  butter.  In  making  fresh  butter  the  soda 
is  to  be  added  after  all  the  milk  is  washed  out,  and  it  is  ready  for  making 
up.  The  unpleasant  smell  is  produced  by  an  acid,  which  being  neutralised 
by  the  alkali,  disperses  at  the  same  time  the  disagreeable  flavour.  This 
acid  is  generated  by  peculiarities  in  the  constitutions  of  some  cows,  by  the 
condition  of  certain  fodders,  by  the  length  of  time 'the  cream  is  kept  before 
being  churned,  but  too  often  by  the  dairy  utensils  not  being  kept  tho- 
roughly clean.  Soda  produces  the  same  results,  when  added  to  the  culi- 
nary greases,  as  dripping,  lard,  &c.  — Correspondent  in  “ Mechanics' 
Magazine.” 

Articles  of  Food,  not  used  in  England. — Maize  Flour  is  prepared 
as  follows  in  some  parts  of  France,  where  it  constitutes  the  almost  entire 
food  of  the  peasantry.  In  a skillet  or  saucepan,  half  full  of  boiling  water, 
dissolve  a little  salt;  whilst  the  water  is  boiling  fast,  sprinkle  in  maize 
flour  with  one  hand,  whilst  the  other  is  constantly  stirring  the  mixture 
with  a spoon  or  stick ; continue  to  add  flour  till  the  whole  becomes  a thick 
paste,  then  turn  it  out  on  a cloth  to  dry.  When  cold,  it  may  be  cut  up  in 
slices  like  bread;  it  is  generally  so  eaten,  but  sometimes  whilst  still  hot. 
For  the  tables  of  the  gentry,  the  paste  prepared  as  above  is  cut  into  slices, 
fried  or  broiled,  and  served  with  powdered  sugar. 

Haricot  Beans  are  the  cheapest  kind  of  food  for  the  poor  in  many  parts 
of  France.  They  are  prepared  in  the  following  manner: — Put  the  haricots 
into  cold  water,  boil  them  gently  till  the  skins  begin  to  crack,  then  pour 
away  the  water,  which  is  always  nauseous;  have  ready  boiling  water  to 
supply  its  place,  simmer  the  haricots  gently  till  tender.  They  must  not  be 
allowed  to  get  cold  whilst  cooking,  or  they  could  never  be  boiled  tender. 

Chick  Peas , or  Lentils. — Soak  these  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  in  salt  and 
water,  then  simmer  them  till  tender  in  the  same  water.  Like  haricots,  it 
is  essential  that  they  should  never  get  cool  till  perfectly  cooked. 

Buck  Wheat  is  generally  eaten  in  Russia,  where  it  is  served  daily,  from 
the  emperor  to  the  poorest  peasant.  In  preparing  it,  put  the  wheat,  freed 
from  the  husk,  into  a jar  that  will  bear  the  heat  of  the  oven.  Add  W'ater 
sufficient  to  rather  more  than  cover  it,  put  it  into  a slow  oven  (adding  a 
little  salt)  where  it  should  remain  three  or  four  hours.  The  water  should 
be  in  sufficient  quantity  to  render  the  grain  soft,  yet  to  leave  it  entire,  as 
rice  for  curry.  The  affluent  stir  butter  into  the  jar  when  it  comes  to  table. 
Gardener's  Chronicle. 


THE  BEAUTIFUL  NUN. 


Saint  Clair  hath  many  daughters 
Fair  and  gentle,  wed  on  high  ; 

And  penitential  waters 
Stream  from  many  a lustrous  eye  ; 

But  all  in  southern  splendour 
Stare  from  orbs  as  black  as  coal, 

Save  one  whose  blue  eyes  tender 
Melt  while  piercing  to  the  soul. 

Her  auburn  hair  descending, 

Did  the  convent’s  rule  allow, 

With  snowy  shoulders  blending. 

Might  make  hermits  mourn  her  vow. 

Such  radiant  play  of  feature — 

Such  a smile  wa9  never  seen  ! 

A scandalous  procedure 
"i’was  to  shut  up  Clementine  ! 

The  Ocean  Flower  (Madeira). 


Oh  ! where  in  all  the  island 
May  another  blonde  be  found, 

In  glen,  or  plain,  or  highland, 

On  or  under  all  its  ground  ' 

Make  Clementine  a sister  1 
H ide  that  sunny  face  from  man  1 
Would  the  abbess,  when  she  kiss’d  her. 
Had  been  cloister’d  in  Japan  1 

Y et  Clementina’s  stedfast, 

Be’t  devotion,  be  it  pride  ; 

And  when  she  might  have  sped  fast 
To  the  world  she  “ No  ! ” replied. 

In  scorn  or  depth  of  feeling, 

Though  a smile  her  red  lip  wear, 

To  man’s  deceitful  dealing 

She  prefers  the  cold  Saint  Clair  1 

T.  M.  Huohes, 


Fixing  Pencil  and  Citalk  Drawings. — The  Pharmaceutical  Journal 
recommends  the  following  method  of  fixing  pencil  and  chalk  drawings: — 
For  pencil  drawings,  a thin  solution  of  isinglass  answers  the  purpose.  It 
should  be  allowed  to  run  over  the  drawing,  or  be  very  carefully  applied 
with  a soft  camel’s  hair  pencil  in  chalk  drawings.  Make  a thin  solution  of 
size;  put  it  in  a flat  dish;  pass  the  drawing  from  on  tin,  other 

under  the  liquid, taking  care  the  liquid  comes  in  contact  with  every  part 
of  it.  The  friction  of  a camel’s  hair  pencil  would  injure  the  drawing. 
When  it  is  completely  settled,  fasten  it  to  the  edge  of  a table,  or  to  a string, 
by  means  of  two  or  three  pins,  until  dry.  Crayon,  or  charcoal  drawings, 
would  be  spoiled  by  the  process,  and  for  fixing  them  to  paper  should  De 
washed  over  with  a solution  of  size  in  the  first  instance.  When  quite  dry. 
the  surface  is  in  a good  state  for  making  the  drawing,  after  which  it  should 
be  converted,  and  held  horizontally  over  steam.  Tim  steam  melts  the  size, 
which  absorbs  the  charcoal  or  crayon,  and  when  it  has  again  become  dry, 
the  drawing  is  fixed.  This  process  may  be  repeated  several  times  during 
the  progress  of  a drawing,  the  effect  being  increased  each  time. 

Method  of  Executing  Sculpture. — It  is  not  generally  known  that 
the  present  process  of  executing  pieces  of  sculpture,  such  as  statues,  busts, 
&c.,  is  so  perfect,  that  the  finest  model  may  be  copied  in  marble  with  a pre- 
cision unequalled  in  former  years.  The  sculptor  has  only  to  supply  a 
model  and  the  material,  and  any  number  of  copies  may  be  executed  by  a 
good  carver  from  the  same  model,  so  nearly  alike,  that  the  carver  himself 
could  scarcely  tell  which  was  done  first  if  they  were  removed  from  him  for 
a time,  and  the  material  be  equally  good  and  similar.  The  process  is 
this:— First,  the  sculptor  models  his  subject  in  clay,  generally  in  full  si/.o, 
or  half  the  siz,e  of  the  intended  marble  figure.  There  the  skill  of  the  sculptor 
is  to  be  exerted,  and  here  generally  ends  his  labour,  as  lie  seldom  touches 
the  marble.  Even  Chantrey  left  his  beautiful  faces  to  be  finished  in  the 
marble  by  the  carver.  Then,  secondly,  the  model  is  moulded,  and  cast  in 
plaster  of  Paris.  This  done,  the  mason  fixes  it  by  the  side  of  the  intended 
marble,  now  a rough  block,  and  by  the  assistance  of  an  instrument  called  a 
“ pointing  instrument,”  he  cuts  the  block  into  the  shape  of  the  figure,  on 
the  average  within  about  one  eighth  of  an  inch  of  the  finishing  surface, 
covering  it  with  innumerable  points  drilled  to  the  exact  depth  intended  for 
finishing.  These  points  assist  the  carver  and  determine  his  depths,  See. 
The  pointing  being  done,  the  carver  imitates  the  model  by  attending  to 
the  points  and  lines  of  his  model,  the  points  having  been  marked  on  the 
model  exactly  corresponding  to  those  drilled  in  the  marble.  Of  course,  the 
carver  requires  taste,  an  imitative  genius,  and  exactness  of  execution.  He 
is,  in  fact,  the  finisher  ; and  strickly  speaking,  his  work  only  is  seen,  the 
original  being  kept  in  the  studio  of  the  artist,  and  any  number  of  such 
originals  as  are  sent  out  as  such — provided  the  same  carver  be  employed — 
could  be  supplied,  and  no  one  could  easily  see  any  difference,  llow  easy 
then  it  would  be  to  get  original  marble  statues  of  the  antique,  by  only  using 
the  casts  as  models  and  making  the  marble  dirty,  &c.  I).  II. 

Potatoes. — In  a letter  from  the  celebrated  Professor  Liebig,  he  883  3, 
“ The  researches  I have  undertaken  upon  the  sound  and  diseased  potatoes 
of  the  present  year  have  disclosed  to  me  the  remarkable  fact,  that  from 
atmospheric  causes,  a part  of  the  vegetable  albumen  which  prevails  in  the 
potatoes  has  become  converted  into  vegetable  casein  (cheese).  The  great 
instability  of  this  last  substance  is  well  known;  hence  the  facility  with 
which  the  potato  containing  it  undergoes  putrefaction.  Any  injur}'  to 
health  from  the  use  of  these  potatoes  is  out  of  the  question;  and  nowhere 
in  Germany  has  such  an  effect  been  observed.  Diseased  potatoes  may 
easily,  and  at  little  expense,  be  preserved  for  a length  of  time,  and  after- 
wards employed  in  various  way’s,  by  cutting  them  into  slices  of  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  immersing  them  in  water  containing  from 
two  to  three  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  arid.  After  twent}’-four  or  thirty-six 
hours,  the  acid  liquor  mayr  be  drawn  off,  and  all  remains  of  it  washed  away’ 
by  steeping  in  successive  portions  of  fresh  water.  Treated  in  this  manner, 
the  potatoes  are  easily  dried.  The  pieces  are  white  and  of  little  weight, 
and  can  be  ground  to  flour  and  baked  into  bread  along  with  the  flour  ot 
wheat.  It  is  certain  that  diluted  sulphuric  acid  stops  the  progress  of  putre- 
faction.” 

To  Cottagers. — Before  you  cook  ymur  potatoes,  cut  off  the  crown  with 
as  many  eyes  as  you  can,  and  preserve  it  for  planting.  Cut  away  the  dis- 
eased part  of  the  potatoes,  and  dry  the  good  parts  before  a fire;  preserve 
them  in  bags,  and  hang  them  up  in  the  room  yrou  live  in;  but  keep  the 
crowns  and  the  potatoes  from  which  the  diseased  parts  have  been  cut 
separate.  Plant  all  your  small  potatoes  now  whole  in  the  same  way  as 
y’ou  do  in  tho  spring,  only  deeper,  to  protect  them  from  the  frost;  hut  uso 
no  manure.  Be  careful  to  let  your  potatoes  be  perfectly'  dry  before  storing 
them. 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL, 


A discovery  of  iron  ore,  which  is  likely  to  prove  of  considerable 
value,  has  recently  been  made  in  the  Stanmore  Fells,  Westmoreland. 

The  Religious  Recorder  significantly  asks,  “ Which  is  the  cheapest—  to 
hire  a room,  and  buy’  a library,  and  organise  a school  for  poor  children ; 
or  pay  the  damage  which  such  a troop  of  vagabonds  will,  in  a few’  years, 
inflict  on  society?” 

As  a set-off  for  the  proposal  to  “ sail  ” ships  on  a railway  overland,  an 
“ eminent  engineer  ” has  pronounced  it  practicable  to  establish  a railway 
on  the  sea,  not  only  from  Dover  to  Calais,  but  “ perhaps  even  from  Liver- 
pool to  New  York.” 


WIIEATEN  flour  and  potato  starch. 

According  to  my  promise  of  last  week,  I will  lay  before  your  readers  (he 
result  of  my  experiments  in  making  bread  with  equal  part3  of  potato 
starch  and  wheaten  flourv  detailing  the  one  with  which  1 succeeded  in 
making  it  best. 

First,  I took  half  a pound  of  wheaten  flour  of  the  second  quality,  or 
household,  and  put  it  into  a pan.  Next,  I dissolved  rather  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  Dutch  dried  yeast,  in  a teacupful  of  warm  water; 
this  I added  to  the  flour,  with  a little  more  warm  water,  and  mixed  thy 
whole  of  the  flour  into  a sponge  of  the  usual  consistence;  then  covered  it 
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with  a cloth,  and  put  it  in  a warm  place.  When  this  sponge  had  risen  to 
its  greatest  height,  and  began  to  drop,  or  sink  down  again,  I then  added 
half  a pound  of  potato  starch  and  a teaspoonful  of  common  sugar,  which 
made  it  into  a stiff  dough  of  a heavy  greasy  feel,  and  of  an  extremely  short 
and  crumbly  nature.  This  I divided  into  two  parts  of  unequal  size;  with 
the  largest  I mixed  sufficient  warm  gluten,  or  jelly  (which  I obtained  by 
boiling  ivory  dust  in  water),  to  make  it  into  a dough  of  moderate  consis- 
tence. I now  found  it  so  altered  in  its  character  as,  on  its  being  pulled,  to 
extend  to  a considerable  distance  before  breaking.  The  other  portion  I 
mixed  with  warm  water  to  the  same  consistence,  and  placed  them  both 
aside  to  prove,  or  rise.  That  portion  which  contained  the  gluten  rose  to  a 
considerable  size,  in  a plump  round  form.  The  other  spread,  or  run  out 
flat,  and  rose  but  little.  On  weighing  the  dough,  I found  I had  three 
quarters  of  a pound  of  the  one  containing  the  gluten,  and  half  a pound 
of  the  other.  The  largest  I divided  into  four  small  pieces,  and  the  smallest 
into  two,  which  on  making  into  two  loaves,  felt  all  of  the  same  size,  and 
when  baked  (which  they  were,  close  together),  those  made  from  the  dough 
containing  the  gluten  were  larger,  more  porous,  and  consequently  more 
digestible,  than  those  in  which  there  was  none.  The  others  may  be 
considered  tolerable,  good  sweet  bread,  but  better  suited  for  labouring 
men  exposed  to  the  open  air,  with  ravenous  appetites  and  strong  digestion, 
than  for  persons  leading  a sedentary  life. 

In  the  circular,  or  placard,  issued  by  the  Commissioners  in  Ireland  to  the 
inhabitants— one  of  which  I have  just  read — I see  they  have  also  recom- 
mended the  potato  starch  to  be  used  for  bread.  “ Good  wholesome  bread 
may  be  made  by  mixing  the  starch  with  the  dried  pulp,  pea-meal,  bean- 
meal,  oat-meal,  or  flour.  You  must  bear  in  mind,  that  starch  is  not  food 
by  itself.”  1 must  here  remark,  that  the  bread  which  they  recommended 
to  be  made  with  it  is  not  fermented  bread,  such  as  is  used  in  England,  but 
heavy  cakes,  baked  on  a girddle  over  the  fire,  such  as  I have  described  for 
Scotch  bannocks  in  The  Biscuit  Baker.  When  mixed  with  pea-meal,  bean- 
meal,  or  oat- meal,  it  would  make  bread  or  cakes  inferior  in  quality  to 
what  is  usually  sold  in  this  country  for  dog  biscuits.  George  Read. 

I find  that  a pound  of  ivory  dust  will  produce  from  three  pints  to  two 
quarts  of  strong  jelly;  the  cost  of  which,  without  fire  or  labour,  will  be 
from  three  to  four  pence.  This  quantity  of  jelly  will  be  amply  sufficient 
for  a peck  of  flour,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  potato  starch. 


VARIETIES, 


In  a quarry  about  two  miles  from  Glossop,  a stone  with  four  complete 
impressions  of  the  human  foot  was  discovered  about  three  weeks  since. 

The  Oregon  is  the  name  given  to  a steamboat  recently  launched  at  New 
York,  which  is  ten  feet  longer  than  the  Great  Britain.  She  is  about  to  be 
placed  on  the  New  York  and  Providence  station. 

The  national  expenditure  on  bread  is  now  at  the  rate  of  twenty  millions 
a-year,  or  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  weekly,  more  than  during  the 
whole  of  last  winter  and  spring. — The  League. 

The  Albany  Argus  states,  that  the  wheat  crop  of  the  United  States  for 
the  present  year  is  estimated  at  125,000,000  bushels,  and  acknowledged  as 
the  largest  ever  raised  in  that  country. 

It  is  said  that  the  man  is  alive,  or  was  three  years  ago,  who  remembered 
the  first  bale  of  cotton  imported  into  Liverpool  from  the  United  States. 
Now  £ 1 5,000,000  is  annually  embarked  in  that  trade. — Liverpool  Albion. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Queen’s  Counsel,  at  the  Attorney-General’s  resi- 
dence, they  came  to  a resolution  that  there  was  no  objection  to  the  practice 
of  reporting  for  the  press  by  the  members  of  the  bar.  This  settles  the 
question. 

The  blind  traveller,  Mr.  Holman,  is  at  Bayonne  at  present,  and  is  about 
to  have  a look  at  Spain.  The  other  day,  this  peripatetic  philosopher,  on 
being  asked  why  he  did  not  take  the  regular  road  from  Toulouse  to  Pau, 
instead  of  going  by  another  comfortless  one,  replied,  that  he  had  seen  the 
former  route,  and  wished  to  make  some  observations  on  the  other. 

It  is  stated,  that  4,500,000  persons  in  Ireland  are  fed  upon  potatoes 
alone.  The  usual  allowance  of  potatoes  to  a labouring  man  is  fourteen 
pounds  per  diem;  and,  therefore,  we  may  assume  that,  making  deductions 
for  women  and  children,  ten  pounds  per  diem  are  consumed  by  eaeh  of 
these  persons;  therefore,  45,000,000  pounds  of  potatoes  per  diem  must  be 
eaten  in  Ireland  by  this  part  of  the  population  alone. 

Population  oe  Austria. — According  to  statistical  accounts,  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Austrian  Empire  has  increased  at  the  rate  of  24  per  cent, 
during  the  last  25  years,  being  at  present  more  than  28  millions  of  souls. 

The  Scotch  Thistle. — In  the  garden  of  W.  Robertson,  Esq.,  situated 
on  the  west  coast  of  Inverness-shire,  there  is  at  present  a specimen  mea- 
suring ten  feet  in  height,  and  1 1 feet  in  diameter,  each  way,  having  840 
flower-heads  on  it. 

What  Next? — The  following  is  extracted  from  an  account  of  the  trial 
of  a man,  named  Van  Steenburgh,  for  murder,  as  reported  in  the  New 
York  Weekly  Herald: — “One  of  the  most  singular,  extraordinary,  and 
curious  things  about  this  trial  is  the  fact,  that  Stanley  Grimes,  Esq.,  the 
celebrated  lecturer  on  that  sublime  and  interesting  science  called  phreno- 
logy* at  present  delivering  a course  on  the  subject  in  this  village,  sits  on 
the  right  hand  of  counsel  for  prisoner,  and  critically  examines  the  faces, 
but  more  particularly  the  bumps  on  the  craniums,  of  jurors,  while  under- 


going examination.  His  advice  regarding  their  character  has  been  taken 
in  several  instances;  and  if  the  juror  was  declared  competent  by  the  triors, 
the  peremptory  challenge  has  been  used,  at  his  suggestion.  This  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  novel,  romantic,  and  funny  proceedings  we  have  yet 
heard  of.  It  is  the  beginning  of  a new  era  in  modern  criminal  jurispru- 
dence; for,  if  successful  in  this  instance,  we  have  no  doubt  a phrenologist 
will  hereafter  become  an  indispensable  appendage  in  a criminal  suit.  An 
animal  magnetiser  may  shortly  be  found  useful  in  putting  an  obnoxious 
juryman  into  a state  of  somnolency  while  the  evidence  is  being  heard.” 
Curious  Recovery  of  Sight. — A truly  strange— indeed,  almost  mira- 
lous — recovery  of  sight  occurred  a few  days  since.  An  inmate  of  the  alms- 
house, Upper  Shandon,  named  Edward  Osborne,  had  been  five-and-twenty 
years  “ stone-blind.”  On  Friday  week,  the  poor  man,  when  walking  in 
the  street,  was  much  annoyed  by  some  boys,  who  persecuted  him  to  such 
a degree,  that  he  made  an  effort  to  strike  one  of  them;  but,  unfortunately 
— or,  rather,  fortunately,  as  it  turned  oht — he  struck  a little  child  who  was 
innocently  standing  by.  The  child,  on  being  struck,  ran  to  its  mother, 
saying  he  had  been  struck  by  a man  in  the  street.  The  woman  ran  out, 
much  excited;  and  the  child  pointing  to  Osborne,  she  rushed  at  him,  and, 
with  her  clenched  fist,  hit  him  in  the  eye  with  considerable  violence,  stun- 
ning him,  and,  as  he  said  himself,  “ knocking  fire  out  of  his  eyes.”  But 
the  curious  result  of  the  blow  was,  that  the  man  actually  saw  the  light  on 
the  very  next  day.  The  poor  man’s  feelings  can  be  better  imagined  than 
described  on  the  restoration  of  his  sight,  after  being  so  long  in  darkness. 
There  is  an  entire  change  in  him  since.  From  groping  along  in  a bent 
position,  he  now  walks  erect,  with  a smile  beaming  in  his  face,  and  is  over- 
flowing with  gratitude  to  Divine  Providence.  He  is  now,  although  but 
five  days  have  elapsed  since  he  saw  the  first  glimmering  of  light,  actually 
able  to  read  large  letters  ; and  his  sight  is  improving  daily. — Cork 
Examiner. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  RAILWAYS. 

Number  of  Railways.  Mileage.  Requisite  Capital. 

Completed 47  2,069  £70,000,000 

Constructing 118  3,543  67,000,000 

Projected  1,263  [Not  stated]  563,000,000 


Total 1,428  £700,000,000 

From  1823  to  1844  the  public  spent  £'70,000,000  in  railways,  which  were 
aotually  constructed  in  about  twelve  years,  at  an  average  expenditure  of 
less  than  £6,000,000  a year;  in  1845  it  undertook  to  spend  in  about  three 
years,  £67,000,000,  or  about  £22,000,000  a year;  and  it  now  proposes  to 
increase  that  expenditure  to  £560,000,000,  or  about  150,000,000  a year  if 
eaeh  of  the  “ projected”  railways  undertake  to  move  at  the  rate  of  those 
in  progress.  This  is  sheer  impossibility,  and  of  course  it  will  not  even  be 
attempted. 

There  are  thirty-eight  railways  in  work  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  all, 
except  two,  pay  some  per-centage : four  pay  10  percent;  two  of  them  (the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester,  and  the  London  and  Birmingham)  being  amongst 
the  first  that  were  projected,  The  Great  Western  and  the  South-Western, 
like  the  two  first  named,  may  be  called  leading  lines,  and  these  pay  8 per 
cent.  Of  shorter  or  local  lines,  the  Dublin  and  Kingstown  pays  9 per  cent., 
the  Manchester  and  Leeds,  and  the  Newcastle  and  Darlington,  8 per  cent.; 
the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  the  Glasgow,  Paisley,  and  Ayr,  the  Great 
North  of  England,  the  Hull  and  Selby,  and  the  Midland,  Bristol,  and  Bir- 
mingham, pay  6 per  cent.  Six  others  pay  5 per  cent;  and  the  rest  from  4 per 
cent,  down  to  nil.  Thus,  out  of  thirty-eight  undertakings,  twenty  may  be 
said  to  have  exceeded  and  thirteen  to  have  considerably  exceeded  the  usual 
rate  of  investment,  (although  interest  was  higher  when  many  were  planned 
than  it  is  now);  whilst  eighteen,  or  nearly  one-half,  have  yielded  no  more 
than  the  usual  rate  of  investment,  or  not  so  much.  Taking  the  actual 
cost  with  the  income  furnished  by  the  returns  to  the  Property-tax, 
the  total  per-centage  on  the  entire  sums  invested  would  yield  about  3i  per 
cent. 


LITERATURE  AND  ART. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WANDERING  JEW.— By  John  Fairplay,  Esq. 
Appleyard,  Farringdon-street. 

This  is  a defence  of  the  Jesuits  from  the  attack  of  Eugene  Sue  in  the 
Wandering  Jew.  It  is  supposed  to  be  written  by  the  Wandering  Jew  him- 
self, who  gives  a very  eloquent  and  interesting  life  of  Ignatius  Loyola, 
founder  of  the  Jesuits;  an  account,  also,  of  his  book  of  Spiritual  Exercises; 
a short  history  of  the  missions  in  Paraguay,  and  other  places;  and,  in  fine, 
bears  strong  testimony  to  the  worth  and  zeal,  and  public  services  to 
humanity,  of  the  Jesuits,  as  a body.  It  is  a very  little  book,  and  well 
worth  reading,  and  it  shows  the  best  side  of  the  Jesuits,  as  Eugene  Sue  has 
shown  the  worst.  The  truth,  as  usual,  is,  perhaps,  between  the  two 
extremes.  But  it  is  only  fair  play,  that  those  who  have  listened  to  the 
evil  report,  should  give  ear  to  the  good  report  also. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

“ Le  Petit  Moniteur  Frangais,  an  Easy  Method  of  Self-Improvement  in  the  French 
Language.”  By  a Lady.  No.  (j,  Bolton-place,  Chelsea. 

“ Zadldel’s  Almanack  and  Herald  of  Astrology.”— Sherwood,  Gilbert,  and  Piper. 

“ Health  made  Easy  for  the  People.”  By  J.  Bentley. — Darton  and  Clark,  and  Wright. 
“ The  Christian  Commonwealth.”  By  J.  M.  Moboan.—  Chapman  and  Hall. 
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THE  RIDDLER’S  SOLUTIONS  OF  No.  132. 

Enigma.—  Letter  S.~ Eland.— Irenseus.— Ptolemy  —Lota.— Me  Nicol.— Styk.— Long. — 
Bouverie.— Augustin. — Wickenden. — Mathurin.—  Hilo. — Rainger. — Davison. — Cantor. — 
Nailsworth. — Coke.— P.  G.  G. — Fiorendo. — Walter. — Comus. — W-l-n.—  Neal. — Royds. 
— Newland. — J.  L.  L. — Fadfleld. — S.  E.  H.—  Chandler.— R.  W.  P.  -Jar. — Pickforce. — 
Burnham. — Corke. — Bonhill. — W.  W.  C. — Hainmelech. — Rifleman. — Charles. 

Charades. — 1.  Thread-bare. — T.  B. — iEolian.—  Coleman. — Macnin. — Irenteus. — Long. 
Me  Nicol. — Styk. — Bouverie. — Augustin.— H.  M.—  Mathurin.— Hilo. — Rainger. — Coke. 
— Nailsworth. — P.  G.  G. — Walter. — Whinney. — Comus. — W-l-n. — Persona. — J.  L.  L.— 
Royds. — S.  E.  R. — Alfred. — Chandler. — Jar. — Argus. — Burnham. — Corke. — Bonhill. — 
Hainmelech. — F.  B.  R. — J.  B.  G. — W.  W.  C. — Norland. — Charles. — Edwardus. — Bull. 

2.  Rose-mary. — Erin. — Eland. — Irenaeus. — Brecl  nell. — Iota. — Augustin. — Mathurin. 
— Long. — H.  M. — G.  I.  F. — Hilo. — Berry. — Tedesco. — Dhu. — Davison. — Nailsworth. — 
Coke. — P.  G.  G. — Fiorendo. — Walter. — Whinney.— Comus. — W-l-n. — Persona. — Neal. — 
Newland. — J.  L.  L.— Royds  — Glasgow. — Padfield. — Alfred. — Chandler. — Burnham. — 
R.  W.  P. — Argus. — Corke. — Bonhill. — Reppendune.— Me  Nicol. — Hainmelech. — Whit. — 
W.  W.  C. — Charles. — Edwardus. 

Rebus. — Leaf,  Inn , Ballet , Ear , Retainer , 7\  Young.  The  whole  is  Liberty. — Irenaeus. 
— Breeknell. — Iota. — Styk. — Augustin  makes  it  out  “ Old  Navy." — Long. — Wickenden. — 
H.  M. — Mathurin. — Hilo. — Davison.— Cantor. — Coke. — P.G.G. — Walter.— Comus. — Jar. 
— W-l-n. — A.  T. — Neal. — Glasgow. — Padtield. — Pickforce. — J.  B.  G. — W.  W.  C. — Whit. 
— Argus. 

Conundrums. — 1.  A No-v n (Noun).  2.  Because  they  made  a brick  f-abrick.  3. 
Three , because  iVoah  came  forth  ( Jourlh ) out  of  tilt  Ai  h.  4.  When  it  is  turned  into  a field. 

— Erin,  1. — Irenaeus,  2. — Me  Nicol,  1. — Styk,  1. — Bouverie,  1. — Jullien,  1. — Long,  1. — 
H.  M.,  1.— Mathurin,  1.— Rainger,  1.— Dhu,  1. — Nailsworth,  1.— Coke,  1.— P.  G.  G.,  1. — 
Whinney,  1. — Comus. — W-l-n,  1. — J.  L.  L.,  1. — Glasgow,  1.— Padtield,  1.  — S.  E.  R.,  1. — 
R.  W.  P.,  1. — Jar,  1. — Argus,  1. — Ilammelech,  1.— W.  W.  C.— F.  B.  R.,  1.— Whit,  1. — 
J.  B.  G.,  1. — Norland,  1. — Charles,  2. 

Bouquet. — 1.  Tulip.  2.  Rose . 3.  Pink.  4.  Violet.  5.  Crocus.  6.  Carnation.  7. 

Larkspur.  8.  Daisy.  9.  Jessamine.  10.  Lily. — JEolian. — Erin. — Tos. — Iota. — Styk. — 
Me  Nicol. — Bouverie. — Augustin. — Jullien. — Long.  — Wickenden. — H.  M. — Mathurin. — 
Hilo. — Rainger. — Berry. — Tedesco. — Dhu. — Davison . — Nailsworth. — Coke. — P.  G.  G. — 
Fiorendo. — Walter. — Whinney. — Comus. — A.  T. — Neal. — J.  L.  L. — Royds. — Glasgow. — 
Padtield. — S.  E.  R. — Alfred. — J.  L. — li.  W.  P. — Jar  — Argus.  — Burnham.— Reppendune. 
— Hainmelech. — F.  B.  R. — J.  B.  G. — Rifleman. — \V.  W.  C. — Charles. — Bull. — Whit. 

Arithmetical  Questions. — 1.  2s.  6 d.,  and  15  Lists . — Nagoh. — Styk. — H.  M. — Dhu. — 
Nailsworth. — Fiorendo. — Walter. — Whinney. — Royds. — Padtield. — Glasgow. — Novice. — 
Jar. — Metcalf. 

2.  310.2687  /ce/.— H.M.—  Dhu.— Nailsworth.—  Dawson.— P.  G.  G.— F.  R.  S.— Royds.— 
Padfield. — X.  Y.  C.— Novice.— Jar. 
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= 38.197096384,  the  circumference  of  the  wheel. 

3.1416 

And  90  x 15  x 8 = 10800  lbs.  the  effective  power. 

Then  J/073  X 10800  x— ) = J.55.04U83291736  - 3.80388915. 

\15  X 38.197096384/ 

This  question  was  expressed  ambiguously.  It  was  the  space  for  each  tooth  that  was 
required.  The  propounder  gives  3.80388915.  Some  give  one  inch;  others  one  and  a 
half,  two-fifths,  &e. — all  different. 

Solutions  too  late  to  appear  in  their  proper  place. — Lrin. — Coulthard. — J.  W.  R. — Milo. 
— S.  E.  R.— J.  J.  R.— Caroline  and  J.  C.— Lucy  L.—  ivanhoe.— Busby. 

The  Propounder  [ Qy.  Peleus?)  of  a Problem  similar  to  the  one  which  appeared  in 
No.  133  is  requested  to  repeat  the  Problem  and  the  Answer,  the  Engraver  having  lost 
the  diagrams. 

ENIGMATICAL  SONNET, 

When  first  the  world  was  form’d,  and  man  was  made 
The  lord  of  earth,  I had  existent  * too. 

There’s  not  a flower  that  decks  the  dewy  glade 
That  has  me  not.  I dwell  along  with  you. 

The  mountain  has  me — every  hill  and  dale — 

Each  beast  that  grazes — bird  that,  cuts  the  air — 

Castles  by  seasides — rivers  in  the  vale — 

Villains  and  fools— the  ugly  and  the  fair. 

I am  a mark  of  honour  and  disgrace — 

A title  of  respect,  contempt,  or  scorn. 

The  wealthy,  noble,  indigent,  and  base 
Possess  me  at  the  moment  they  are  born. 

These  lines  have  got  me  at  their  very  head ; 

And  I shall  be  when  you  are  with  me  dead.  J.  L.  L. 

CHARADE. 

My  first’s  a command; 

My  second  a bet; 

My  whole  an  old  lady 

We  often  have  met.  G. 

Rebus. — Complete,  I am  a town  in  England;  behead  and  transpose,  a 
town  in  the  United  States;  behead  twice,  a < county  in  Pennsylvania;  be- 
head and  transpose,  a woman’s  name ; transpose,  another  woman’s  name ; 
behead  and  transpose,  a male  beast,  also  to  direct;  transpose,  we  are  useful 
and  ornamental,  very  common  in  England;  remove  the  middle  letter,  and 
transpose,  I am  what  all  nature  requires ; behead  once  more,  and  trans- 
pose, I am  fixed.  W.  R. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  PUZZLES. 

1.  DDA  A — an  Italian  river. 

2.  N N N A A— a river  in  Scotland. 

3.  BY  YAALLLL  N — an  Irish  town. 

4.  LLEESNNNII  K — a city  in  Ireland. 

5.  Z Z G O O — an  island  in  the  Mediterranean. 

6.  Z Z M A A A R — a town  in  Sicily.  E.  W. 

ARITHMETICAL  QUEST  IONS. 

1.  A general,  who  had  often  been  successful  in  war,  was  asked  by  his 


FOR  THE  MILLION 


king  what  rew'ard  he  should  confer  upon  him.  The  general  only  desired  a 
farthing  for  every  file  (10  men  in  a file)  which  he  could  make  with  a body 
of  100  men.  What  is  the  amount  in  pounds  sterling?  Rifleman. 

8.  Observing  an  engineer  filling  a pail  at  a pump,  I inquired  how  much 
it  contained;  when  he  answered  me,  evasively,  that  ths  d 1 the  pump 
was  exactly  2 inches  in  diameter,  and  that  he  filled  th<  20 strokes; 

that  the  longest  arm  of  the  handle,  or  lever,  was  24  inches  from  the  pivot, 
and  the  short  arm  8 inches,  the  outer  part  of  the  handle  ranging  through 
60  degrees  at  each  stroke.  Pray,  how  much  did  the  pail  contain? 

Mordecabtelli. 

3.  Two  wheels  ere  geared  together,  and  they  commence  from  a certain 

point  marked  on  the  wheels.  One  contains  108  and  the  other  51  teeth, 
flow  many  times  does  each  go  round  before  they  come  to  the  same  point 
again?  ^ Hemingway. 

4.  One  of  the  equal  sides  of  an  isosceles  triangle  is  108;  and  a line 

drawn  to  the  perpendicular,  from  one  of  the  equal  angles  which  it  bisect-, 
is  72.  What  is  the  base  of  the  triangle?  Ferouson. 

Scientific  Question. — What  is  the  velocity  of  light?  And  in  what 
time  does  it  travel  from  the  sun  to  the  earth,  the  distance,  in  round  num- 
bers, being  95,000,000  miles?  Rainger. 

Answers  lo  the  preceding  Questions  should  reach  us  either  before  or  by 

the  post  which  arrives  in  London  on  Friday  morning,  the  \2th  of  December. 


The  number  of  square  inches  of  surface  in  a man  of  ordinary  height  and 
bulk  is  2,500,  the  number  of  pores,  therefore,  7,000,000;  and  the  number 
of  inches  of  perspiratory  tube,  1,750,000;  that  is,  145,833  feet,  or  46,600 
yards,  or  nearly  28  miles. 

Languages. — Adelung,  in  his  Mithridate3,  enumerated  3064  languages 
and  dialects;  but  M.  Balbi  reports  a total  of  850  distinct  languages,  and 
more  than  5000  dialects.  Of  the  850  languages,  153  belong  to  Asia,  53  to 
Europe,  114  to  Africa,  117  to  Oceania  and  413  to  America.  And  this 
number  M.  Balbi  expects  to  see  increased  by  more  accurate  researches  iu 
Africa  and  America. 

Barber-ous  English. — The  following  curiosity  is  a literal  copy  of 
a shop-bill,  issued  by  a perfumer  in  Vienna  last  year: — “Advertisement. 
— The  underwritten,  having  succeeded  to  get,  during  a long  series  of 
years  the  satisfaction  of  a high  nobility  and  a honnored  public,  thinks  to 
become  yet  more  frequented  by  opening  a salon.  Being  by  a high 
governement  in  possession  of  the  allowance  to  produce  several  things  for 
toilet,  she  recommends  herself  with  her  articles,  as  are : water  for  the  face, 
by  which  all  impurities,  spots,  freckles,  can  be  washed  away,  pomade  to 
make  crow  the  hairs,  whose  success  get  already  a public  thank,  pomade  for 
the  hands  and  bandages,  which  make  vanish  the  wrinkles  on  the  forhead, 
than  the  most  required  for  french  parfumes,  as  creme  celeste  f6rgai,  english 
sop,  etc.- — Maria  Wagner,  born  Benko,  has  his  salon  in  the  Leopoldstadt, 
Lilienbrunn-street  Nr.  693  in  the  3d  floor,  door  Nr.  10.” 

Etymology  of  the  Names  of  Countries. — The  following  countries 
were  named  by  the  Phoenicians,  the  greatest  commercial  people  in  the  an- 
cient world.  These  names,  in  the  Phoenician  language,  signify  something 
characteristic  of  the  places  which  they  designate. 

Europe  signifies  a country  of  white  complexion,  so  named  because  the 
inhabitants  there  were  of  a lighter  complexion  than  those  of  either  Asia 
or  Africa. 

Asia  signifies  between,  or  in  the  middle,  from  tho  fact  that  the  geogra- 
phers placed  it  between  Europe  and  Africa. 

Africa  signifies  the  land  of  corn  and  ears.  It  was  celebrated  for  its 
abuudance  of  corn  and  all  sorts  of  grain. 

Siberia  signifies  thirsty  or  dry — very  characteristic  of  the  country. 

Spain,  a country  of  rabbits  or  conies.  This  country  was  once  so  infested 
with  these  animals,  that  they  sued  Augustus  for  an  army  to  destroy  them. 

Italy,  a country  of  pitch,  from  its  yielding  great  quantities  of  black 
pitch. 

Calabria  also,  for  the  same  reason. 

Gaul,  modern  France,  signifies  yellow-haired,  as  yellow  hair  charac- 
terised its  first  inhabitants. 

The  English  of  Caledonia  is  a high  hill.  This  was  a rugged  moun- 
tainous province  in  Scotland. 

Hibernia  is  utmost  or  last  inhabitation;  for  beyond  this,  westward,  the 
Phoenicians  never  extended  their  voyages. 

Britain,  the  country  of  tin — as  there  were  great  quantities  of  lead  and 
tin  found  on  the  adjacent  islands.  The  Greeks  called  it  Albion,  which  sig- 
nifies, in  the  Phoenician  tongue,  either  white  or  high  mountains,  from  the 
whiteness  of  its  shores,  or  the  high  rocks  on  the  western  coast. 

Corsica  signifies  a woody  place. 

Sardinia  signifies  the  footstep  of  a man,  which  it  resembles. 


WHIMSICAL  EPITAPH,  IN  LINCOLN  CATHEDRAL. 

“ Here  lieth  the  body  of  Michael  TToneywood,  D.D., 

Who  was  grandchild,  and  one  of  the  three-hundred  and  sixty-seven  persons, 
That  Mary,  the  wife  of  Robert  Honey  wood.  Esq. 

Did  see  before  she  died,  lawfully  descend  from  her,  viz. 

Sixteen  of  her  own  body,  114  grandchildren, 

228  of  the  third  generation,  and  9 of  the  fourth. 

Mrs.  Honeywood  died  in  the  year  1605,  and  in  the  78th  year  of  her  age. 
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RANDOM  READINGS, 

“It’s  what  we  all  must  come  to,”  as  the  man  said  when  he  went  to  bed. 

Why  is  an  extravagant  housekeeper  like  a caterpillar? — Because  she 
makes  the  butter-fly. 

A creditor  is  said  to  be  a comfort  When  he  calls  upon  you  for  his  due 
you  know  he  has  come-for’t. 

A gentleman  in  one  of  the  interior  towns  is  so  much  opposed  to  capital 
punishment,  that  he  refused  to  hang  his  gate! 

“Have  you  in  your  album  any  original  poetry?"  asked  one  young  lady  of 
another.  “ No,  but  some  of  my  friends  have  favoured  me  with  original 
spelling !” 

A delegate  in  Congress  offered  to  stake  his  reputation  to  a farthing,  on 
the  propriety  of  a certain  measure,  which  himself  had  proposed.  A 
gentleman  in  opposition  pronounced  it  the  most  equal  bet  he  ever  heard  of. 

An  American  says,  that  he  was  out  shooting  one  day,  and  seeing  five 
pigeons  sitting  on  a branch,  shot  the  branch,  and  split  it  in  the  middle,  by 
which  means  he  caught  the  pigeons’  toes,  and  took  them  alive. 

A speculator,  whose  intelligence  reaches  little  beyond  railway  matters, 
reading  in  the  Times  an  intimation  that  a partial  eclipse  of  the  moon  would 
take  place  at  llh.  10m.  12s.,  p.  m.,  exclaimed,  “Well,  bless  me,  twelve 
shillings  premium!  I wonder  whether  the  shares  are  allotted  yet?” 

There  is  a town  in  the  interior  of  Arkansas,  containing  hut  six  inhabit- 
ants viz.:  a crippled  negro,  a jackass,  a quack  doctor,  a buzzard,  a polecat, 
and  an  alligator.  There  was  a population  of  seven,  until  the  postmaster 
absquatatized. 

A short  time  since,  an  American  quack  doctor  advertised  that  he  had  a 
specific  so  powerful,  that  he  could  make  an  old  man  young.  Another  doc- 
tor hearing  of  this,  advertised  that  he  had  a medicine  strong  enough,  not 
only  to  make  an  old  man  young,  but  some  to  spare — enough  to  make  a 
little  dog. 

The  editor  of  the  Bvffalonian  says,  he  would  as  soon  try  to  go  to  sea  on 
a shingle,  make  a ladder  of  fog,  chase  a stream  of  lightning  through  a 
crab-apple  orchard,  swim  the  rapids  of  Niagara,  or  set  Lake  Erie  on  fire 
with  lucifer  matches,  as  to  think  of  stopping  two  young  people  from  getting 
married  when  they  take  it  into  their  heads  to  do  so. 

A contemporary  says,  “ It  is  a fact  that  the  demand  by  the  printers  for 
the  little  letter  Q is  so  great,  that  the  type  founders  are  doing  little  else 
but  easting  for  it.  So  many  esquires  have  found  their  way  into  print,  that 
the  printers  have  been  thrown  out  of  their  calculations,  and  the  supply  is 
not  adequate  to  the  demand.  If,  therefore,  gentlemen  happen  to  find  them- 
selves dubbed  plain  Mr.,  they  will  know  the  reason.” 

A Glasgow  merchant,  an  Irishman,  was  lately  accosted  in  his  counting- 
house  by  a countryman,  who  needed  charity.  Money  having  been  given 
to  him,  he  said,  “ You  haven’t  got  such  a thing  as  a pair  of  ould  britches, 
have  you?”  “No,  my  man,”  said  the  merchant,  “ I don’t  keep  my  ward- 
robe in  my  counting-house.”  “ Where  do  you  live?”  rejoined  Pat,  “ and 
I’ll  call  in  the  morning  for  the  ould  pair  you’ve  got  on!” 

An  Antwerp  journalist  states,  that  he  sent  a reporter  to  Brussels  for  the 
“ king’s  speech,”  and  with  him  a couple  of  carrier  pigeons,  to  bear  back 
the  document.  At  Brussels  he  gave  the  pigeons  in  charge  to  a waiter,  and 
called  for  breakfast.  He  was  kept  waiting  for  some  time,  but  a delicious 
fricassee  atoned  for  the  delay.  After  breakfast,  he  paid  his  bill,  and  called 
for  his  pigeons.  “Pigeons!”  ejaculated  the  waiter;  “you’ve  eaten  them!” 

A lawyer,  whose  visits  were  more  frequent  at  the  shrine  of  Bacchus  than 
that  of  Themis,  was  one  day  entering  a church,  and  caught  the  eye  of  the 
preacher,  who  was  just  uttering  these  words: — I will  bear  witness  against 
that  sinner  at  the  day  of  judgment.”  The  lawyer  felt  the  rebuke,  and 
shaking  his  head  with  drunken  gravity,  replied,  “ I have  practised  twenty 
years  at  the  bar,  and  have  always  found  the  greatest  scoundrel  is  the  first 
to  turn  evidence,” 

Christian  Urban,  the  musician,  who  lately  died  at  Paris,  was  a devout 
man,  and  endeavoured  to  gain  a livelihood  in  his  younger  days  by  sacred 
music.  Failing  in  the  attempt,  he  became  a theatrical  musician;  but 
although  he  played  in  the  orchestra  of  the  Opera  upwards  of  a quarter  of 
a century,  he  never  saw  a dance  or  looked  upon  the  face  of  a singer!  He 
invariably  averted  his  eyes,  that  he  might  not  behold  the  wickedness  of 
the  stage! 

A village  tailor,  in  Lancashire,  who  was  lately  “ whipping  the  cat,”  got 
into  conversation  with  the  master  of  the  house  about  a railway,  and,  with 
a piece  of  chalk,  drew  the  plans  and  sections  on  the  cloth  before  him,  in- 
tended for  a pair  of  “ smalls.”  When  his  lecture  was  ended  he  set  to 
work  with  redoubled  energy;  but  instead  of  cutting  the  web  into  a “ grand 
trunk”  and  a couple  of  “branches,”  he,  unfortunately,  followed  the  lines 
of  his  chalk  diagram,  and  established  a “ direct  communication  ” from  one 
end  of  the  cloth  to  the  other! 

The  following  poetical  description  of  a “ down-east  beauty”  is  from  an 
American  paper: — 

Her  hair  is  of  a rich  dark  brown, 

Cerulean  is  her  eye; 

Her  cheek  as  soft  as  cygnet’s  down 
Her  lips  like — pumpkin-pi 


Herring  and  Point. — The  Irish  now  complain  that  the  herrings  exceed 
the  potatoes,  instead  of  vice  versa. 

Railway  Mania. — The  appointment  of  very  ill-qualified  persons  to 
survey  various  lines  is  loudly  complained  of.  It  is  gratifying  to  know', 
however,  that  every  surveyor,  sooner  or  later,  must  find  his  own  level. 

Origin  op  the  Term  “Pettifogger.” — This  term  is  grounded ’upon 
twro  French  w-ords,  petite  and  vogue,  signifying  a person  of  small  reputa- 
tion, or  very  little  known. 

A Squirrel’s  Retreat. — A young  lady,  residing  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Tarvin,  has  two  pet  squirrels,  in  whose  frolics  she  naturally  takes  con- 
siderable interest.  During  a recent  visit  of  some  friends  they  were  taken 
out  of  their  cages,  when  one  of  them  suddenly  disappeared;  anxious  search 
wras  made,  but  without  effect,  till  a shriek  from  one  of  the  rural  beauties  of 
the  party  led  to  the  startling  discovery,  that  the  mischievous  little  animal 
in  its  bustle  to  escape,  had  actually  taken  refuge  in  that  part  of  the  young 
lady’s  vestments  which  is  supposed  to  give  additional  grace  to  the  female 
figure. 

Sportsman’s  Arithmetic. — We  often  read  paragraphs  setting  forth,  in 
the  gravest  manner,  the  incredible  number  of  pounds  of  some  enormous 
fish,  or  bird,  or  animal,  that  has  been  killed  by  some  noble  sportsman.  As 
our  readers  may  wonder  that  these  monster  fish  and  birds  are  not  more 
plentiful,  and  that  they  are  never  seen  or  heard  of  excepting  in  print,  w'e 
assure  them  it  is  all  a matter  of  arithmetic.  First,  the  exact  number  of 
pounds  of  the  salmon,  or  pheasant,  or  pig,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  is  ascer- 
tained, and  then  this  amount  is  multiplied  by  two.  The  account  is  next  sent 
to  a country  paper,  and  invariably  by  the  time  the  salmon  or  the  &c.  gets  into 
print,  it  weighs  three  times  heavier  than  when  it  wras  first  caught.  In  this 
way  the  largest  birds  are  brought  down;  and  the  instrument,  which  never 
misses,  is  the  “ Ready  Reckoner” — Punch. 

After  the  Debauch  comes  the  Doctor. — A droutliy  Northumbrian, 
who  lives  on  the  banks  of  the  Wansbeck,  but  does  not  drink  its  waters, 
had  been  to  Morpeth  fair,  and  lingered  long  at  the  inn.  After  his  carouse 
he  had  need  of  the  doctor,  and  sent  a message  for  some  medicine,  with  a 
written  statement  of  his  symptoms: — “Pains  in  the  head  aud  neck — 
Can  sleep  none— Here’s  people  talking,  or  something  rattling  continually.” 
We  are  happy  to  hear  that  he  has  not  only  sought  relief  for  his  body,  but 
also  for  his  mind.  The  Proverbs  of  Solomon  (xxiii.  29,  30,  31,152)  have 
been  his  study  in  affliction ; and  he  intends  in  future  to  prefer  the  Wans- 
beck to  either  wine  or  whiskey. — Gateshead  Observer. 

Tile  Iron  Market. — The  demand  for  iron  for  the  railroads  is  being 
sensibly  felt  in  the  feverish  state  of  saucepans,  which  have  risen  to  an 
alarming  height  within  the  last  few  weeks.  A good  tea-kettle,  which  was 
quoted  in  the  New  Cut  as  low  as  ninepence,  a month  ago,  has  rushed  up 
to  a shilling  without  the  coupon,  that  is  to  say,  with  no  lid  to  it.  The 
buoyancy  in  gridirons  has  been  quite  frightful;  for  their  resemblance  to 
railway  lines  has  made  them  the  object  of  competition  among  various 
companies.  Pokers  were  dreadfully  firm,  without  the  smallest  probability 
of  their  yielding;  and  there  being  no  chance  of  their  giving  way,  there  was 
a good  deal  of  activity.  With  the  exception,  however,  of  pokers,  there  was 
very  little  stirring;  for  irons  were  flat,  and  people  seemed  afraid  of  burning 
their  fingers.  A little  was  done  in  frying-pans  at  the  beginning  of  the 
day,  but  there  was  no  disposition  to  play  for  a very  great  stake,  as  there 
formerly  used  to  be. — Punch. 


NEW  LINES  OF  RAILWAY  IN  CONTEMPLATION  FOR  1846. 


Capel-Court  and  Queen’s  Bench  Extension,  with  a branch  to  Whitecross- 
street. 

Soinerset-house  and  Andover  Direct  Junction. 

Central  African. 

Herne  Bay  and  Hanwell. 

Liverpool  and  New  York  Suspension. 

Golden-square  and  Michaelmas-day  Junction.  — Comic  Almanack. 


GRAMMAR — Positives  and  Comparatives. 


1.  Lazarus  was  a poor  man,  but  there  is  always  at  the  tea-table  a 
pourer. 

2.  Glass  is  a very  smooth  article,  but  a woman  who  irons  linen  is  a 
smoother. 

3.  A sorious  person  is  grave,  but  an  angular  tool  for  cutting  metals 
is  a graver. 

4.  A fat  man  is  gross,  but  a man  who  deals  in  teas,  coffee,  &c,,  is  a 
grocer. 

5.  A witty  man  is  sharp,  but  a petty  thief  is  a sharper. 

6.  A nigger  is  a black,  but  a person  who  cleans  shoes  is  a blacker. 

7.  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  a great  man,  but  a simple  article  used  for  domestic 
purposes  is  a grater. 

8.  A Quaker  is  a plain  person,  but  a carpenter  and  joiner  is  a planer. 

9.  A thin  person  is  lean,  but  a fat  person  that  stoops  in  the  shoulders 

is  a leaner.  Stoddard. 
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PRIDE  IS  AS  LOUD  A BEGGAR  AS  WANT,  AND  A GREAT  DEAL 
MORE  SAUCY. 
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THE  STORY-TELLER. 


BLANCHE  NEVILLE. — A Story  op  Queen  Mary’s  Court. 


Chapter  IV. 

The  four  noble  Marys  had  been  dismissed  from  night  toilet,  and  the 
Queen  of  Scots  was  left  alone  in  her  chamber.  They  had  left  the  royal 
couch  ready  for  the  reception  of  its  lovely  inmate.  The  curtains  were 
drawn  back,  and  hung  around  the  high  and  ponderous  bedstead  in  volu- 
minous folds  of  blue  damask.  The  linings,  of  lustrous  white  satin,  here 
and  there  turned  outward  in  a snowy  wave,  were  gathered  in  azure  masses, 
as  one  sometimes  sees  a cloud  wreathed  together,  and  breaking  up  the 
depths  of  a summer  sky  The  counterpane,  of  glowing  silk,  was  turned 
down,  and  lay  across  the  bed  in  a rich  crimson  wave,  revealing  not  only 
the  snow-white  pillows,  profusely  frilled  with  lace,  but  a portion  of  the 
perfumed  sheets,  sweeping  downward,  pure  and  glossy  as  the  crust  which 
a single  frost  flings  upon  a snow  bank.  One  of  the  pillows  was  slightly 
crushed,  for  the  cheek  of  the  queen  had  pressed  it  for  an  instant,  and  then 
she  had  arisen  in  haste,  thrust  her  little  unstockinged  feet  into  a pair  of 
slippers  that  had  been  left  near  the  couch,  and  gliding  softly  across  the 
room,  lifted  a fall  of  drapery  that  concealed  a recess  at  one  end,  and 
allowed  it  to  sweep  back  again,  that  the  solitude  which  surrounded  her 
might  be  perfect. 

The  lovely  woman  had  forgotten  her  prayers  that  evening,  so  stealing  to 
that  little  sanctuary  in  her  night-dress,  she  knelt  meekly  down  on  the 
velvet  hassock,  and  was  soon  lost  in  devotions  pure  and  earnest  as  ever 
rose  from  the  human  heart.  How  sweet  and  beautifully  calm  was  the  ex- 
pression of  that  face  uplifted  toward  the  crucifix,  with  nothing  but  the 
transparent  lace  of  a night  coif  to  cast  its  shadow  on  the  snowy  forehead, 
and  not  a single  sound  to  interrupt  the  soft  murmurs  that  stole  from  her 
parted  lips ! Unconsciously  she  had  fallen  into  a position  which  artists 
love  to  select  for  their  devotees.  Her  delicate  form  half  knelt,  half  reposed 
on  the  hassock,  shrouded  in  a mass  of  snow-white  muslin,  rendered  airy 
and  cloud-like  by  a profusion  of  delicate  lace  about  the  hands  and  bosom, 
and  contrasted  richly  by  the  deep  red  of  the  cushion.  Her  small  hands 
were  clasped  and  half  buried  in  the  lace  that  fell  around  them,  and  over 
her  trembled  the  pure  light  of  a silver  lamp  which  swung  softly  to  and  fro 
overhead,  like  a censer,  emitting  a breath  of  perfumed  smoke  at  every 
motion,  yet  so  cool,  so  delicate,  that  a crushed  water-lily  would  have  im- 
pregnated the  air  almost  as  much. 

Those  whom  she  loved  were  seldom  absent  from  the  mind  of  Mary 
Stuart,  and,  in  the  murmured  words  of  her  prayer,  more  than  one  name 
was  breathed  whose  possessor  proved  traitor  to  her  in  after  years.  The 
name  of  Blanche  Neville  was  the  last  that  trembled  on  her  lips  as  she  arose, 
and  with  it  came  an  expression  of  troubled  thought — it  might  be  of  gentle 
self-reproach — for  she  passed  directly  from  her  oratory  to  a side  door,  and 
knocking  against  it  gently,  called  Blanche  Neville  by  name. 

It  was  late,  but  yet  Blanche  had  not  retired  to  rest,  for  she  appeared 
instantly  at  the  door,  and  seeing  the  queen  up  and  alone,  came  forward 
with  an  anxious  and  constrained  air. 

“Oh!  it  is  fortunate  you  are  astir  yet,”  said  Mary,  noticing  her  em- 
barrassment. “ Those  mad  girls  were  so  giddy  after  the  hunt,  that  we 
were  fain  to  dismiss  them;  so  they  have  gone  away,  leaving  us  but  half 
cared  for.  The  night  is  warm,  and  this,  perchance,  keeps  us  wakeful. 
Bring  your  crimson  mantle,  and  sit  with  us  awhile,  while  we  enjoy  the 
stillness  and  this  cool  air.” 

Mary  moved  toward  a large  crimson  chair  as  she  spoke,  and  seating 
herself  in  the  dim  light  which  streamed  through  the  uplifted  curtains  of 
her  oratory,  drew  a stool  to  her  feet,  as  if  she  expected  Blanche  to  seat 
herself  upon  it. 

“See  if  they  have  left  any  night  drink  in  the  posset  cup,”  she  said, 
leaning  languidly  back  as  the  maiden  flung  a mantle  of  crimson  silk 
over  her  night  dress — “ then  come  hither,  and  seat  thee  on  this  stool  at  our 
feet.” 

Mary  claimed  all  these  attentions  with  that  true  and  delicate  tact  which 
no  woman  of  her  time  possessed  in  greater  perfection.  She  saw  that 
Blanche  was  agitated,  almost  frightened,  and  sought  by  these  little  demands 
for  services  to  reassure  her.  But  notwithstanding  all  her  delicate  efforts, 
the  timid  girl  was  ill  at  ease.  Her  hands  shook  as  she  lifted  the  golden 
posset  cup  from  the  table  where  it  had  been  placed,  at  the  head  of  the 
couch,  and,  in  her  agitation,  she  allowed  a few  ruby  drops  of  the  cool  night 


draught  to  flow  over  the  sides  as  she  bent  her  knee  in  presenting  it.  But 
Mary  was  mistaken  in  supposing  all  this  agitation  arose  from  sorrow  or 
fear.  It  was  but  the  overflow  of  a heart  brimful  of  sweet  and  tumultuous 
emotions— the  flower  overladen  with  dew,  and  beaming  with  sunshine,  is 
not  more  tremulous  when  the  breeze  sweeps  by,  than  the  gentle  and  loving 
heart  of  that  sweet  girl. 

“ And  now,”  said  Mary,  returning  the  cup,  after  she  had  bathed  her 
lips  with  its  ruby  contents,  “sit  down  here,  and  tell  us  of  the  hunt.  We 
were  too  busy  running  down  the  poor  hart  to  take  much  note  of  those 
around  us — but,  as  Rosamond  slacked  her  pace  now  and  then,  we  caught 
sight  of  thy  jennet  darting  through  the  branches,  and  of  a bright  face 
underneath  the  plumes  of  thy  hunting  ’cap.  Say,  sweet  one,  was  it  the 
near  presence  of  Chevalier  Chatelard  that  brought  the  damask  so  richly  to 
this  cheek?” 

Blanche  smiled  and  shook  her  head. 

“ Nay,  nay,”  said  Mary,  laying  her  hand  caressingly  on  the  fair  tresses 
of  the  maiden,  “we  must  have  the  whole  history  of  this  little  heart.  Here 
in  this  dim  light,  and  with  the  evening’s  breath  sighing  around  us,  even  my 
timid  Blanche  may  speak  without  blushing.  Surely  a pure  young  soul 
may  unfold  itself  without  fear  in  this  hour,  when  the  lilies  open  their  cups 
boldly  to  the  starlight.  Come,  ma  miynonne,  make  the  queen  your  confessor 
for  once.  Who  knows  but  she  may  prove  the  fairy  who  will  turn  all  these 
timid  doubts  into  blossoms  of  sweet  promise?” 

“Ah,  how  kind  is  your  grace!  Is  it  strange  that  love’ becomes  almost 
worship  with  all  that  approach  your  person?”  said  Blanche,  lifting  her 
soft  eyes  gratefully  to  the  sweet  face  bent  with  such  gentle  solicitude 
over  her. 

« It  is  your  heart  rather  than  these  pretty  lips  that  flatters  the  queen, 
my  Blanche;  and  Mary  Stuart  loves  such  homage  so  well  that  she  cannot 
chide.  But  tell  us  of  the  chevalier.  He  should  have  spoken  out  his  love 
boldly  to-day.  We  gave  him  ample  opportunity,  and  in  the  pauses  of  the 
chase  methought  he  seemed  inclined  to  make  good  use  of  it.  How  was  it, 
trembler?  speak  out,  and  tell  us  all!” 

“ Nay,  your  grace,  I have  so  little  to  tell— in  truth,  nothing — and  yet  it 
seems  to  me  that  everything  has  been  spoken  between  us.  There  were 
looks — half  words — many  a gentle  inquiry — and  that  tone  of  voice  to 
which  none  can  listen  without  a heart-thrill  ! 

Here  a quiet  smile  passed  over  the  queen’s  lips,  but  she  did  not  speak. 

“ Then  when  one  of  the  forest  men  sounded  his  horn  so  near  that  my 
jennet  started,  and  I was  near  falling  from  affright,  he  caught  the  fiery 
animal  by  the  bit,  and  held  me  firmly  in  the  saddle.  When  his  arm  was 
around  me  he  uttered  words  that  made  me  dizzy — the  tone,  I should  have 
said,  for  I have  no  sense  of  their  meaning.  This  is  all,  your  grace— little 
enough,  truly;  and  yet  I cannot  keep  down  the  hopes  which  will  rise  hero 
in  my  froward  heart.  I know  it  is  uumaidenly — foolish ; but  I have  loved 
so  long  without  hope,  that  this  one  ray  of  promise  makes  my  heart 
tremble.” 

The  sweet  girl  covered  her  face  with  both  hands  as  she  spoke,  and 
bent  forward  till  her  ringlets  fell  in  a golden  shower  on  the  queen’s  lap. 

“ Have  no  fear,”  said  Mar}',  laying  her  hand  softly  on  the  fair  and  droop- 
ing neck  of  the  maiden;  “ before  the  week  is  over,  this  little  ray  of  light 
shall  be  fanned  into  a noble  flame.  We  can  read  all  this  hesitation  in  our 
minstrel  chevalier.  He  has  little  of  this  world  s gear,  and  thou,  my 
Blanche,  art  rich  only  in  the  queen’s  favour;  but  the  crown  has  some  lands 
left,  and  it  shall  go  hard  if  Mary  Stuart  cannot  endow  the  loveliest  maiden 
of  her  court  as  beseems  a sovereign  lady.” 

The  young  girl  looked  up  Her  face  was  flushed,  her  blue  eyes  sparkled, 
and  a smile  parted  her  beautiful  lips  — such  a smile!  it  was  like  a flash  of 
sunshine  parting  the  red  leaves  of  a rosebud! 

oh,  generous  queen!  You  are  so  wise — so  good!  If  you  think  thus  it 
must  be  so!  He  dared  not  speak  out  because  we  were  both  poor.  He  has 
loved  me — he  does  love  me.  My  mistress,  myr  noble,  dear  mistress  thinks 
thus — she  cannot  be  mistaken!  Oh,  how  my  heart  beats  and  this  sweet 
shudder  rising  through  my  limbs ! Lady,  is  this  hope?  —I  never  knew  w hat 
hope  was  before!” 

Her  head  fell  upon  the  queen’s  lap,  and  there  she  lay  bathed  in  happy 
tears,  and  trembling  like  a flower  in  the  night  wind.  I he  queen  was 
startled  by  this  outbreak  of  passionate  happiness;  a shade  ol  anxiety  came 
over  her  face,  and  tears  sprang  to  her  eyes.  There  was  something  startling 
and  yet  beautiful  in  this  utter  abandonment  of  a soul  to  one  deep  feeling, 
and  she,  the  worshipped  and  admired,  felt  almost  a sensation  of  envy 
toward  that  frail  girl  who  could  find  such  devoted  love  in  her  soul.  She 
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knew  that  it  was  a beautiful  insanity;  but  there  was  something  sublime  in 
it  that  touched  all  the  poetry  of  her  own  high  nature. 

“ Alas,  my  Blanche!  and  has  this  love  taken  so  deep  a root?  Struggle 
against  it,  child — struggle  against  it!” 

“ And  wherefore  should  I struggle?”  said  the  young  girl,  lifting  her 
radiant  face  with  a look  of  beautiful  wonder.  “ If  he  love  me,  why  should 
I struggle?” 

“ Ah  me,”  said  the  queen,  with  a faint  sigh,  “ when  we  keep  the  flame 
upon  its  altar,  fire  is  a beautiful  thing,  and  fit  for  holy  purposes.  But  let 
it  spread  beyond,  and  it  becomes  a destroying  element — an  enemy  to  flee 
from  and  shudder  at.  So  it  is  with  woman’s  love.  Keep  it  shrined  closely 
in  the  heart,  and  it  blesses  us  with  a gentle  and  holy  warmth ; but  when  it 
becomes  an  absorbing  want — when  our  passions,  our  senses,  and  all  our 
faculties  of  mind  are  turned  into  incense,  that  love  may  feed  upon  it,  then 
the  very  excess  which  makes  its  beauty,  renders  it  fearful.  Dost  thou 
understand  me,  Blanche?” 

“I  do  not  know,  your  grace,”  replied  Blanche  Neville,  while  her  large 
eyes  filled  with  wondering  light.  “ I have  never  thought  of  these  things. 
But  it  seems  to  me  as  unnatural  for  the  rose  to  strive  against  the  sunshine 
that  gives  it  bloom  and  beauty,  as  for  the  heart  of  woman  to  struggle 
against  such  feelings  as  these!” 

Blanche  pressed  her  hand  on  her  bosom  as  she  spoke,  and  the  white  lids 
fell  gently  over  her  eyes.  The  queen  shook  her  head,  and  sighed  more 
deeply  than  before. 

“ But,  Blanche,  mark  that  same  rose  when  the  sunshine  is  over  warm— 
when  it  has  forced  open  the  petals,  and  drank  the  blush  up  from  the  heart 
of  this  queenly  flower,  does  not  the  blossom  itself  break  apart,  and  die  with 
excess  of  light?” 

Blanche  lifted  her  eyes  to  the  beautiful  face  bent  in  loving  solicitude 
over  her,  and  with  a faint  smile,  answered,  “Ah,  my  noble  mistress,  you 
reason  so  wisely ! — but  I can  only  feel.  Let  me  be  happy  this  brief  hour ! 
Perchance  I shall  be  sad  enough  to-morrow!” 

“ Happy!”  said  the  queen,  passing  a hand  caressingly  over  the  head  of 
her  favourite;  “would  to  Heaven  the  happiness  of  her  subjects  rested  on 
the  will  of  Mary  Stuart!  There  should  not  be  a heavy  heart  in  this  our 
realm  of  Scotland — least  of  all  thine,  my  Blanche.  Ha!  what  is  this? 
Music  that  might  charm  a seraph — and  in  our  palace  grounds!  Listen, 
Blanche,  listen!” 

Blanche  rose  to  her  feet,  and  bending  breathlessly  forward,  clasped  her 
hand  and  listened.  A strain  of  music,  such  as  might  have  gushed  from 
the  heart  of  a nightingale,  rose  softly  up  from  beneath  the  window,  swelled 
louder  and  in  a richer  body  of  sound,  till  at  last  it  burst  in  a storm  of 
perfect  melody  through  the  chamber. 

“Hist!  Blanche,  hist!  it  is  a voice!  Keep  breathless,  that  we  may 
catch  the  words,”  said  the  queen,  gathering  the  mantle  around  her,  and 
sinking  back  in  her  chair,  every  pulse  thrilling  with  delight  from  the 
exquisite  music  that  swept  through  the  casement.  True  enough,  that 
instant  a sweet  manly  voice  was  added  to  the  tones  of  the  lute,  and  though 
the  first  words  were  tremulous  and  low,  they  rose  distinctly,  with  now  and 
then  a break,  through  the  still  air. 


The  heavens  are  kindled  with  stars,  love ; 

The  moon  is  launch'd  proudly  on  high, 
Like  a pinnace  o’erladen  with  pearls,  love, 
And  ploughing  its  way  through  the  sky. 


Were  the  sky  that  bends  over  us  mine,  love, 
With  its  banners  of  crimson  unfurl’d. 

My  heart  would  surrender  for  thine,  love, 
All  the  wealth  of  that  beautiful  world. 


Tho  flowers  are  asleep  in  their  dew,  love, 
And  birds  nestle  close  in  the  trees  ; 
While  the  voice  of  a heart  kind  and  true, 
Is  timidly  cast  on  the  breeze.  [love, 


But,  alas  ! I have  nothing  to  bring,  love, 
Save  this  passionate  worship  of  mine  ; 
With  thoughts  that  around  thee  will  cling, 
Like  perishing  flowers  to  a shrine,  [love, 


"Were  each  star  that  gleams  o’er  us  a throne, 
love, 

Founded  deep  In  the  purple  of  heaven  ; 
And  the  moon,  that  sails  yonder  alone,  love, 
Freighted  down  with  the  jewels  of  even — 


There  is  treason  in  homage  like  this,  love, 
Though  hopelessly  murmur’d  in  song; 
But  the  madness  is  sweet,  and  ’twere  bliss, 
love, 

To  die  for  the  exquisite  wrong. 


“It  is  he!  It  is  his  voice!”  cried  Blanche,  in  a joyful  whisper,  unclasp- 
ing her  hands,  and  drawing  close  to  the  queen,  as  the  song  died  away  in  a 
low  plaintive  murmur  of  the  lute,  that  seemed  but  a complaint  from  the 
flowers  for  being  aroused  from  their  dewy  slumber  so  unseasonably. 

Mary  had  been  so  entranced  by  the  thrilling  music,  that  many  of  the 
words  escaped  her,  and  even  Blanche  had  caught  their  meaning  but 
imperfectly;  for  her  senses  were  confused  by  the  tumultuous  beating  of 
her  heart.  She  knew  that  the  song  breathed  of  devoted  love,  timid  and 
yet  eloquent.  Her  apartment  was  close  to  that  of  the  queen,  and  she 
could  not  doubt  that  it  was  beneath  her  casement,  where  a light  was  yet 
burning,  that  the  musicians  were  stationed.  It  never  entered  the  minds, 
cither  of  Blanche  or  her  royal  mistress,  that  an  avowal  of  love  so  bold  and 
passionate  could  have  been  intended  for  the  Queen  of  Scotland.  The 
song,  therefore,  seemed  to  have  arisen  from  the  garden  at  that  strange 
hour,  like  the  voice  of  a spirit,  to  sweep  away  all  doubt  of  Chatelard’s  love 
from  the  mind  of  Blanche  Neville. 

Mary  drew  a deep  breath  as  the  maiden  came  to  her  side,  and  held  out 
her  hand,  saying,  “ Hush!  hush!  he  may  sing  again!” 

Music  with  her  was  a passion,  and  the  melody  of  this  song,  so  new,  so 
thrillingly  sweet,  still  vibrated  in  her  heart,  and  she  thirsted  for  a renewal 
of  the  strain.  But  the  song  was  not  resumed,  and  even  the  lute  tones 
died  softly  away,  though  a rustling  sound  in  the  garden  below  betrayed 
the  continued  presence  of  the  serenaders. 

“ Nay,  this  must  satisfy  even  thy  timid  nature,”  said  Mary,  in  a low 
voice,  when  assured  that  tho  music  had  really  ceased.  “ The  chevalier  is 
somewhat  bold  to  urge  his  suit  at  this  time  of  night,  and  in  our  palace 


grounds;  but  we  cannot  find  the  heart  to  chide  him,  if  it  were  but  for  the 
roses  his  song  has  brought  to  this  cheek.” 

“ Oh,  my  kind  lady  and  queen!  what  have  I done  to  deserve  so'  much 
happiness?”  cried  Blanche,  covering  the  fair  hand  of  her  mistress  with 
kisses.  “ I have  seen  flowers  in  our  happy  Trance  unfold  themselves  in  a 
single  hour; — my  heart  seems  like  one  of  those  blossoms;  I can  almost  feel 
its  hitherto  closed  leaves  quivering  apart  under  thi%  sudden  burst  of  happi- 
ness. I scarcely  dreamed  that  such  bliss  could  be  known  out  of  paradise.” 
“ Hearts  like  thine  must  ever  be  the  paradise  of  love,  or — or — nay,  I 
will  not  damp  this  joy  in  its  first  glow.  Listen!  the  shrubbery  underneath 
stirs  yet — were  it  not  well  to  give  this  poet  lover  some  token  that  his  song 
has  not  been  cast  away  on  the  night  wind  only?  See!  there  are  roses, 
red  and  white,  in  the  crystal  vase  yonder — cast  one  from  the  casement  as 
a token  that  his  minstrelsy  has  fallen  on  willing  ears.” 

“Is  it  right?  Will  he  not  think  me  uninaidenly ?”  said  Blanche,  half 
rising,  and  trembling  at  the  boldness  of  her  premeditated  act.  “Nay, 
your  grace,  forgive  the  doubt!  When  was  aught  that  was  not  delicate 
and  seemly  counselled  by  those  lips?” 

With  these  words  Blanche  crossed  the  chamber,  and  taking  a rose  from 
the  vase,  stole  softly  to  the  open  casement,  drew  back  the  curtains,  and 
cast  the  blossom  forth  upon  the  night  wind.  She  shrunk  back  the  moment 
it  had  left  her  hand,  and  looked  timidly  toward  the  queen,  as  if  doubtful, 
even  after  what  had  been  said,  of  Mary’s  approbation. 

But  while  the  expression  of  doubt  was  still  on  her  face,  there  came  up 
from  beneath  the  casement  a burst  of  music,  so  thrillingly  joyful  in  its 
tones,  that  surprise  swept  away  every  other  feeling  from  her  heart.  The 
queen  started  from  her  chair  and  stole  softly  towards  the  window,  com- 
pletely carried  away  by  the  music,  and  forgetting  that  the  curtains  were 
still  partially  drawn  back  from  the  sash.  The  strain,  which  had  startled 
her  with  its  joyousness,  continued  several  minutes,  varying  and  broken  up 
into  wild  sweet  snatches,  as  if  some  heart  were  breathing  its  wild  sensa- 
tions of  joy  on  the  instrument,  as  they  arose,  fresh  and  unstudied,  from 
feelings  deeply  aroused, 

“ Now,  our  Lady  forgive  us!  but  such  sounds  might  win  a soul  from 
paradise,”  said  the  queen,  stealing  towards  her  couch  as  the  music  died 
away  in  a distant  part  of  the  grounds.  “ Close  the  casement,  my  Blanche, 
and  to  thy  couch  without  a word.  We  would  fain  drop  to  sleep  with  that 
last  note  dying  thus  upon  the  senses;”  and,  as  if  fearful  that  her  own  sweet 
voice  might  break  the  charm  which  hung  around  her,  Mary  Stuart  lay 
down,  and  drawing  the  crimson  counterpane  over  her,  closed  her  eyes  and 
sunk  to  sleep  with  a smile  on  her  lips,  as  if  the  sound  that  had  so  charmed 
her  was  still  whispering  through  the  chambers  of  her  heart. 

But  Blanche,  the  happy,  thrice  happy  Blanche  Neville,  no  sleep  visited 
her  pillow  that  night;  but  wild,  sweet  thoughts  kept  her  heart  restless, 
as  honey  bees  shake  the  flowers  they  rifle.  Visions,  such  as  only  dawn 
upon  the  young  fancy  with  the  first  flush  of  love,  hovered  around  her,  but 
in  her  happy  unrest  that  fair  cheek  was  warm  with  roses,  and  pleasant 
tears  now  and  then  stole  down  to  her  pillow.  Sweet  Blanche!  love  with 
her  was  in  truth  a beautiful  insanity. 

But  Blanche  Neville  was  not  the  only  wakeful  one  among  the  personages 
of  our  story  that  night.  Long  after  the  morning  hours  came  in,  Chatelard 
and  Hugo  sat  together  in  the  dim  old  chamber  of  their  inn.  The  chevalier 
had  flung  his  cloak  and  cap  on  a table,  and  was  pacing  the  floor  with 
unequal  and  rapid  steps.  His  hair  was  disordered,  his  dress  here  and 
there  sprinkled  with  dew,  and  in  his  bosom  was  a half-blown  rose,  which 
he  ever  and  anon  drew  carefully  from  its  resting  place  and  pressed  to  his 
lips,  with  a sort  of  delirious  and  passionate  joy.  Then  he  would  turn  to 
Hugo,  his  lips  curling  with  smiles,  and  his  large  dark  eyes  sparkling  with 
joyous  excitement— “ You  are  certain,  Hugo,  our  eyes  did  not  deceive  us — 
it  was  the  queen — it  was  Mary  herself  who  came  to  the  casement?  I daro 
not  trust  my  own  heart  in  this  matter.  But  you  are  sure,  Hugo — nothing 
could  escape  your  cool  observation — that  keen  eye  is  never  deceived — you 
are  certain  it  was  the  queen,  good  Hugo?” 

“ Tor  the  twentieth  time,  1 tell  you  yes  1”  said  Hugo,  slightly  lifting  his 
shoulders  as  he  proceeded  carefully  to  wipe  away  the  dew  which  had  lallen 
on  the  lute  with  a silk  scarf  of  his  master’s.  “ I tell  you  yes,  sweet  master; 
it  was  Mary  herself.  But  what  would  you?  the  lute  was  in  voice  like  a bird 
to-night.  By  our  Lady,  it  would  have  lured  a saint  from  paradise.” 
Here  Hugo  imparted  a slight  caress  to  the  instrument,  and  gathering  the 
silk  in  his  hand,  went  on  polishing  the  rich  wood  with  a delicate  care, 
though  it  had  been  rubbed  dry  minutes  before. 

Chatelard  still  continued  to  pace  the  floor,  now  impetuously  and  with 
kindling  features,  and  again  with  a slow,  musing  step,  as  if  the  burning 
hopes  that  filled  his  soul  one  minute  were  damped  and  exhausted  by  his 
better  reason  the  next.  At  length  he  cast  himself  into  a chair,  threw  open 
his  doublet,  as  if  oppressed  by  the  thick  beating  of  his  own  heart,  and 
allowing  his  head  to  fall  against  the  high  back  of  the  chair,  lay  motionless, 
with  closed  eyes  and  a beautiful  smile  playing  about  his  mouth,  but  pallid 
from  emotions  that  were  hushed  for  want  of  strength  to  endure  even  the 
joy  that  had  been  so  tumultuous. 

“ She  loves  me — she,  so  beautiful  a queen,  she  loves  me!”  he  murmured, 
as  a sweet  and  pleasant  lethargy  crept  over  his  senses.  The  next  instant 
he  was  asleep,  but  smiling  in  his  slumbers,  with  one  hand  thrust  into  his 
bosom,  and  in  that  hand  he  still  held  the  rose,  but  gently,  as  if  even  in  his 
dreams  he  feared  to  crush  a single  leaf  of  the  precious  flower. 

After  a time  Hugo  placed  the  lute  carefully  in  its  case,  and  drew  toward 
his  master. 

“What  a princely  beauty  is  here!”  he  muttered,  gazing  down  on  tho 
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noble  features  of  the  sleeper,  while  more  than  a woman’s  fond  admiration, 
spoke  in  his  own  heavy  face.  “Who  could  help  loving  him!  My  master — 
beloved,  noble  master! — will  the  love  of  woman  ever  cling  to  thee  like  that 
which  fills  the  heart  of  thy  poor  servant  and  foster  brother?” 

He  sunk  upon  his  knees — this  rough,  strange  man — while  uttering  these 
words  of  fondness,  and  taking  the  white  hand  of  the  chevalier,  which  hung 
listlessly  over  the  chair  arm,  between  both  his  huge  palms,  he  pressed  his 
mouth  softly  upon  it  again  and  again,  while  his  black  eyes  filled  with 
moisture,  and  broken  whispers  of  affection  were  smothered  on  his  lips. 

“How  he  sleeps!  Jesu,  how  beautiful  is  that  smile!  Oh!  could  the 
love  of  poor  Hugo,  though  it  burst  this  rough  heart,  make  him  look  so 
happy  in  his  dreams  as  this  one  wild  hope?”  muttered  the  singular  being 
as  he  rose  to  his  feet  again.  “Yet  why  is  it  so  wild?  Is  she  not  a 
woman — and  ha3  he  not  that  which  princes  too  often  lack — beautiful 
manhood — the  strong  power  of  mind?  Why  should  I call  the  hope  of  this 
woman’s  love  a wild  one?  Why,  why?  Holy  saints!  I know  not  how 
it  is,  but  ever  and  anon  my  heart  beats  thick  with  fear,  and  I long  to 
stretch  forth  my  hand  and  pluck  him  back  as  from  the  brink  of  a preci- 
pice. Last  night  I dreamed  of  a scaffold,  muffled  in  black,  and  a dim 
figure  mounting  it,  with  a world  of  human  faces  uplifted  toward  him.  The 
figure  was  shadowy,  the  face  turned  away.  It  could  not  have  been  my 
master — and  yet — but  what  are  dreams?  Does  not  he  dream  now  sweetly, 
blissfully,  like  a child  overtaken  with  sleep  beneath  a rose  thicket?  He 
thinks  of  love  in  his  slumber — my  vision  was  of  death.  Love  and  death! 
can  these  things  go  together?  Is  the  dark  shadow  cast  on  me  that  I 
should  hold  him  back  from  the  peril  of  these  dreams?  Nay,  it  is  this 
night-stil  ness  that  darkens  my  brain.  The  little  rose  rises  and  falls 
softly  to  each  throb  of  his  heart;  it  is  full  of  life  and  fragrance.  Is  not 
this  a promise  to  him?  But  the  heat,  the  heat  of  this  warm,  proud  heart, 
may  wither  it  before  morning.  Ah!  death  is  astir  here  in  this  little 
flower,  a leaf  is  falling  away  even  now.  Not  on  his  bosom,  it  must  not 
perish  there,  the  omen  were  a dark  one.” 

Everything  around  was  still  as  the  grave.  The  sleeping  poet  scarcely 
seemed  to  breathe.  But  for  the  slight  shiver  of  that  little  bud,  which  told 
how  quietly  his  heart  was  beating  underneath,  bis  deep  repose  might 
have  been  mistaken  for  death — happy,  tranquil  death.  Ail  the  supersti- 
tion— the  deep,  wild  poetry  of  Hugo’s  nature— was  aroused.  The  still 
night  was  around  him  — the  memory  of  his  dream  gathered  on  his  brain 
like  a cloud.  He  could  not  disconnect  that  sleeping  form  from  the  dim, 
shadowy  being  that  he  had  seen  mounting  the  scaffold  in  his  vision.  He 
looked  around  with  a sensation  of  vsgue  fear;  and  his  large  hand  trembled 
as  he  timidly  withdrew  the  rose  from  its  resting-place.  The  stem  was 
still  in  his  master’s  hand,  and  a cloud — which  was  almost  an  expression  of 
pain — swept  over  his  face  as  it  was  withdrawn.  His  vision  seemed  to 
change,  and  he  muttered  gloomily  in  the  unrest  that  had  all  at  once  seized 
upon  him. 

Hugo  placed  the  rose  in  a drinking-cup,  which  stood  on  the  table,  half- 
full of  water;  and  folding  his  arms,  stood  gazing  anxiously  upon  it,  till  the 
leaves,  that  were  slightly  drooping,  began  to  revive  and  freshen  in  the  cool 
element.  He  then  drew  a deep  breath,  unlocked  his  arms,  and  an  ex- 
pression of  unutterable  relief  came  to  his  face.  His  spirit  had  flung  off 
the  superstition  that  oppressed  it  He  turned  to  the  chevalier,  who  was 
still  muttering  uneasily  in  his  slumbers,  and  aroused  him  with  a cheerful 
voice: — “Come,  my  master,  come.  It  is  long  past  midnight  This  is  no 
place  for  slumber.’' 

Chatelard  started  to  his  feet  “Ha!  Hugo,  is  it  you?”  he  exclaimed, 
with  p,  confused  laugh.  “ I am  glad  you  awoke  me — I was  dreaming 

wildly.” 

“How!  What  were  you  dreaming  of?  Not  of But  what  should 

it  be  but  of  love  I” 

“ Ay,  Hugo,”  said  the  poet,  looking  round  with  a startled  expression. 
“ First  it  was  of  love,  and  then  of  death  ! ” 

“ Of  death ! ” said  Hugo,  turning  pale.  “ Not  of  a scaffold,  black  as 
midnight? — not  of  people  around  it,  with  upturned  faces? — not ” 

“ In  truth,  good  Hugo,  that  was  the  sombre  part  of  my  vision,  from 
which  you  have  all  thanks  for  arousing  me,”  replied  the  chevalier,  making 
an  effort  to  shake  off  the  gloomy  sensation  that  crept  over  him.  “ But 
give  me  the  lamp.  You  have  let  me  sleep  away  half  the  night  in  that 
clumsy  old  chair.” 

Wi}h  these  words  Chatelard  took  the  light,  and  entered  his  sleeping 
closet;  but  Hugo  sat  down  in  the  great  chair,  folded  his  arms,  and  re- 
mained gazing  fixedly  on  the  floor  till  a taper  of  yellow  wax,  which  stood 
on  the  table,  flickered  and  died  in  its  socket,  casting  its  last  faint  beams 
on  his  pale  and  heavy  features,  and  then  leaving  him  in  profound  dark- 
ness. Still  he  moved  not;  but  the  gray  dawn  found  him  awake,  and  with 
his  eyes  rivetted  on  the  floor.  They  had  not  been  closed  during  the  whole 

night, 

Chaptek  Y. 

Again  it  was  night  Festal  torches  flashed  through  a range  of  case- 
ments in  Holyrood  Palace,  and  the  sounds  of  music  rang  cheerily  through 
the  winding  passages  of  that  kingly  old  pile.  Back  in  the  grounds,  be- 
neath a huge  oak,  and  with  his  feet  buried  in  the  luxurious  turf,  stood  a 
solitary  man,  the  outline  of  his  figure  but  dimly  seen  amid  the  black 
shadows  of  the  tree;  and  so  motionless,  that  he  might  have  been  mistaken 
for  a bronze  statue,  set  there  to  ornament  the  gardens.  This  man  was 
Hugo,  the  Italian.  Obeying  the  dictates  of  that  intense  love  for  his 
master,  which  almost  amounted  to  insanity,  he  had  wasted  hours  in  that 


solitary  place,  hoping  to  catch  a glimpse  of  his  foster-brother  a»  h° 
revelled  among  the  nobles  of  the  court.  At  any  time  this  devotion  would 
not  have  been  singular  in  this  strange  being;  for  out  of  his  master's  pre- 
sence, he  would  scarcely  be  said  to  exist;  but  on  this  evening  a restless 
sensation— a vague  fear  of  evil,  altogether  new,  seemed  to  possess  him. 
His  mind,  always  active  and  excitable,  was  filled  with  gloomy  forebodings. 
His  heavy  brows  were  drawn  together  as  he  gazed,  with  a wistful  look,  on 
the  palace  windows;  and  once  or  twice,  when  his  master’s  form  flitted  by 
in  the  dance,  he  suddenly  unfolded  his  arms  and  stretched  them  out  with  a 
sort  of  wild  eagerness,  as  if  prompted  to  withdraw  that  beloved  object 
from  some  impending  danger.  ^ 

At  length  the  casements  of  a banqueting  hall  were  flung  open,  for  the 
night  was  sultry,  and  the  queen  had  desired  more  air  as  sbe  sat  down  to 
supper,  surrounded  by  her  band  of  lovely  maidens,  and  a few  favoured 
courtiers.  But  neither  this  bright  array  of  loveliness,  the  flashing  gold 
and  crystal  that  loaded  the  tables,  the  wax  lights  pouring  tie  ir  flame  upon 
the  air,  nor  the  distant  music,  bad  power  to  arouse  Hugo  from  his  gloomy 
trance.  He  saw  all  these  things  as  in  a vision,  till  the  form  of  Chatelard 
rose  upon  his  view.  The  poet  was  seated  near  the  queen ; and  even  from 
that  distance,  the  flash  of  those  dark  eyes  could  be  discerned  as  he  li.ted  a 
goblet,  and  drained  its  contents  to  the  bottom.  Some  flash  of  poetic 
thought  seemed  to  break  from  his  moist  lips,  as  he  set  the  goblet  down,  for 
the  nobles  smiled  on  one  another,  and  Mary  bent  her  head,  as  if  in 
acknowledgment  of  some  compliment,  such  as  even  her  loveliness  might 
receive  with  pleasure. 

Hugo  looked  only  on  his  master.  He  saw  the  kindling  of  his  handsome 
features,  the  wild  grace  of  each  motion,  as  cup  after  cup  of  the  rich  wines 
of  France  was  lifted  to  his  lips.  Those  around  seemed  enchanted  with 
his  wit;  all  was  animation,  joy,  and  revelry.  But  Hugo  remembered  how 
quickly  the  southern  blood  of  his  master  had  ever  beeu  tired  by  wine,  and 
his  heart  sank  within  him. 

At  length  the  queen  arose  and  left  the  supper  room,  her  ladies  and  cour- 
tiers thronging  around  her  with  more  than  usual  gaiety.  One  young 
girl  lingered  behind  the  rest' — she  leaned  sadly  against  the  casement  a few 
moments,  with  the  light  of  a sconce  falling  broadly  upon  her  golden  ring- 
lets, and  revealing  the  heart-stricken  expression  of  her  face.  She  lifted 
her  hand,  dashed  a tear  from  her  eyes,  and  moved  away  languidly,  and 
with  an  oppressed  air. 

Then  there  was  a sound  of  departing  revellers.  Lights  began  to  flash 
from  one  apartment  to  another,  and  Hugo  knew  by  these  signs  that  the 
royal  household  was  retiring  for  the  night.  He  left  the  shadow  which  had 
concealed  him  so  long,  and  turning  a wing  of  the  palace,  was  malting  his 
way  through  that  portion  of  the  grounds  which  lay  beneath  the  queen’s 
apartments.  Two  previous  visits  had  made  him  familiar  with  the  premises, 
and  he  was  hastening  forward,  in  order  to  reach  home  before  his  master, 
when  a man  came  hurriedly  round  a projecting  corner  of  the  building,  and, 
passing  him  with  abrupt  haste,  planted  himself  directly  opposite  the  window 
which  Hugo  knew  to  he  that  of  the  queen’s  chamber.  Hugo  looked  keenly 
at  the  man,  and  started  forward. 

“My  master!  all  the  saints  be  praised!  You  are  safe  out  of  the  palace!” 
exclaimed  the  faithful  attendant,  seizing  the  intruder  by  the  cloak.  “ Hero 
have  I been  quaking  with  dread  ever  since  I saw  the  wine  cup  at  your  bps. 
Thanks  to  our  blessed  lady!  no  harm  has  come  of  it.” 

The  chevalier  had  torn  his  cloak  impatiently  from  Hugo’s  grasp ; but 
on  recognising  the  voice,  he  turned  eagerly. 

“ Hugo — good  Hugo  1”  he  said,  “ you  are  here  just  at  the  right  moment. 
This  hour  shall  settle  the  destiny.  1 wore  the  rose — she  recognised,  and 
stealing  a glance  at  one  of  her  maidens — pretty  Blanche  Neville — smiled, 
as  only  that  mouth  can  smile!  I could  only  see  her  surrounded  by  tho 
whole  court — but  there  was  intoxication  in  that  smile.  She  loves  me, 
Hugo — she  loves  me!  It  is  this  thought  that  tires  my  blood,  not  tho 
wine.  Why,  man,  I but  drained  a single  cup — so  stop  this  croaking  about 
the  wine.” 

The  young  minstrel  shook  his  servant  off  as  he  spoke.  His  eyes 
sparkled  with  excitement,  and  his  lips  proudly  curved.  There  was  cou- 
rage even  to  audacity  in  bis  whole  demeanour. 

“Take  your  hands  from  my  cloak,  Hugo!  I will  not  be  controlled! 
Nothing  shall  take  me  hence  till  I have  spoken  with  the  queen.” 

“ Are  you  mad?”  whispered  Hugo,  through  his  shut  teeth,  for  they  were 
close  by  the  palace,  and  the  chevaber  had  spoken  in  a full  tone  of  voice; 
“ are  you  mad?  See,  the  queen  is  already  in  her  chamber,  a flood  of  red 
light  is  even  now  pouring  through  the  curtains  which  muffle  her  casement. 
Come,  let  us  away  1” 

“Be  patient,  Hugo,”  said  the  chevalier,  grasping  his  servant  by  tho  arm; 
she  may  yet  come  forth  to  breathe  the  cool  air  before  retiring.  I am  told 
that  such  is  her  practice  when  tho  air  is  over  sultry.  I would  give  my 
life  for  one  word  with  her.” 

“ A single  word  with  Queen  Mary  at  this  hour  would  most  oertainly 
cost  your  life,”  said  Hugo,  still  holding  to  his  master’s  garments. 

“Life — tush,  man,  what  were  life  to  that  one  sentiment,  ‘ Chatelard,  I 
love  you!’  from  those  heavenly  lips.  Methinks  the  death  that  came  after 
these  words  would  be  sweeter  than  an  eternity  of  common  existence. 
There! — there  is  a shadow  against  the  casement, — she  is  coming  forth. 
Now,  Hugo,  on  the  next  instant  hangs  the  fate  of  your  master!” 

Hugo  held  his  breath,  and  the  chevaber  remained  motionless,  silently 
watching  a little  postern  door  that  opened  to  a flight  ot  stairs  communi- 
cating between  the  gardens  and  that  wing  of  the  palace  occupied  by  tho 
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queen.  The  door  did  in  truth  open,  and  a female  figure  appeared,  hesitat- 
ing as  if  the  sound  of  voices  had  startled  her. 

“It  is  she!  it  is  she!”  cried  the  chevalier,  without  even  striving  to 
suppress  his  joy,  and  once  more  rending  his  garments  from  Hugo’s  grasp, 
the  rash  man  darted  forward. 

Hugo  clasped  his  great  hands,  and  watched  the  movements  of  his  mas- 
ter with  painful  dismay.  He  saw  him  pause  a moment  by  the  open  door 
— fling  aside  from  the  figure  with  an  impatient  gesture,  and  then  dart  for- 
ward into  the  palace. 

A faint  shriek  burst  from  the  female,  and  Hugo  sprang  forward  just  as 
Blanche  Neville  had  turned  and  stood  gazing  wildly  about,  as  if  quite  be- 
reft of  all  presence  of  mind,  by  the  suddenness  of  what  had  passed. 

Hugo  gave  one  glance  at  that  pale  wild  face,  and  saw  that  it  was  not 
the  queen. 

“ In  the  name  of  heaven  and  all  its  holy  saints,  lady,  tell  me  where  he 
went,”  exclaimed  the  terrified  man;  “my  master,  the  Chevalier  Chatelard, 
I mean?  He  passed  you — I saw  him  enter  the  palace!” 

“ It  was  he — it  was  Chatelard,  then?”  cried  the  young  girl,  falling  back 
against  the  heavy  stone  mouldings  of  the  door. 

“ Tell  me  where  he  went,  lady— his  brain  is  on  fire  to-night!”  cried 
Hugo. 

The  young  girl  lifted  her  hands,  tore  the  linked  fingers  asunder,  and 
drew  close  to  Hugo.  Her  lips  trembled,  but  gave  forth  no  sound. 

“Those  doors— the  doors — whither  do  they  lead?”  cried  Hugo,  grasp- 
ing the  little  hand  that  had  fastened  on  his  sleeve.  “ Speak,  lady,  this 
ulence  may  cost  a life!” 

“ To  her  chamber — to  the  queen’s!”  broke  from  the  lips  of  the  poor  girl. 

“And  no  where  else?” 


“ Through  mine  to  hers — no  where  else!” 

“ Holy  saints!  he  is  lost! 

Scarcely  had  these  words  escaped  from  Hugo’s  lips,  when  a faint  shriek 
broke  through  the  door  from  overhead,  followed  by  a confused  sound  of 
words,  and  the  noise  of  many  feet  moving  hurriedly  about.  Wild  with 
apprehension,  Hugo  darted  forward  up  the  stairs,  thr  jugh  a dark  and 
winding  passage,  and  into  a small  bed-chamber,  lighted  only  through  the 
open  door  which  led  to  a larger  and  more  magnificent  room. 

“ Too  late — too  late!”  burst  from  his  lips,  and  Hugo  fell  back  against  the 
wall,  overpowered  and  utterly  unmindful  of  his  own  danger  in  thus  re- 
maining so  near  the  royal  apartment 

The  scene  which  met  his  eye  through  the  open  door  was  indeed  one  to 
bewilder  and  terrify  him.  In  the  centre  of  the  room  stood  Mary  Stuart, 
her  eyes  flashing  and  her  beautiful  brow  crimson  with  resentment.  She 
had  evidently  been  interrupted  while  preparing  for  rest,  for  her  hair  was 
arranged  under  a low  night  coif — the  festive  robe  which  she  had  worn  that 
evening  had  been  loosened,  and  was  now  hastily  gathered  up  with  one 
hand  over  her  neck  and  bosom.  The  other  hand  was  held  out,  and  one 
trembling  finger  pointed  sternly  toward  the  Chevalier  Chatelard,  who 
stood  near  the  oratory,  overwhelmed  with  confusion  and  shrinking 
beneath  the  words  of  proud  anger  that  fell  from  the  queen’s  lips. 

“Look  you,  my  maidens!”  she  cried,  turning  to  the  group  of  fair  girls 
wl  o stood  trembling  around  her  couch — “ look  on  this  bold  man!  We  had 
favoured  him,  as  you  all  well  know,  for  the  sake  of  one  who  is  near  to  us. 
His  talent  pleased  us,  and  we  encouraged  him  near  our  person  for  a single 
night— when  lo!  he  breaks  into  our  very  bed-chamber  with  the  tale  of  his 
audacious  love!  Mark  you,  girls,  the  love  of  a strolling  minstrel  for  a 
Dowager  of  France  and  Queen  of  Scotland ! It  must  be  told  here — here 
at  our  disrobing— nay,  by  our  Lady!  the  thing  seems  past  believing!” 

Mary  broke  into  a laugh,  in  which  something  of  mischievous  merriment 
mingled  with  bitter  scorn. 

The  proud  anger  betrayed  in  this  speech,  the  scorn  which  burdened  the 
laugh  at  its  close,  aroused  Chatelard  from  the  stupor  that  had  seized  upon 
him  as  the  first  storm  of  her  resentment  broke  upon  him.  The  head 
which  had  fallen  forward  on  his  bosom  was  slowly  lifted.  The  veins  on 
his  crimson  forehead  grew  prominent,  and  his  eyes  kindled — but  all  the 
wild  impetuosity  of  hope  that  had  urged  him  into  that  dangerous  presence 
was  swept  away.  He  moved  a step  toward  the  queen,  who  drew  haughtily 
back,  and  knelt  at  her  feet. 

“ Lay  my  head  upon  the  block,  proud  lady,”  he  said,  in  a low,  firm 
voice;  “ my  presumption  deserves  it — but  oh!  spare  me  this  scorn!  My 
sin  is  great— but  I am  a man,  with  the  feelings  and  pride  of  manhood 
strong  at  my  heart,  as  those  of  a king  can  be!  Crush  the  being  that  has 
offended  so  grievously,  but  do  not  sting  him  to  the  soul  with  taunts  like 
those  which  fell  from  your  lips  but  now.” 

There  was  something  in  the  proud  humility  of  this  speech  that  touched 
the  gentle  and  too  forgiving  nature  of  Mary  Stuart.  The  fine  and  noble 
features  uplifted  to  hers,  also  had  their  effect  on  a being  whose  love  of  the 
beautiful  in  all  things  was  almost  a passion.  She  glanced  toward 
her  maidens,  and  saw  something  of  her  own  relenting  feelings  reflected  in 
their  agitated  faces.  The  angry  flush  grew  fainter  on  her  brow. 

“ What  excuse — what  show  of  reason  had  you,  rash  man,  for  this 
audacious  intrusion?”  she  said,  in  a tone  which  it  cost  her  a struggle  to 
render  severe. 

“ I had  but  this!”  said  the  chevalier,  in  a smothered  voice,  pressing  his 
hand  against  the  withered  rose  which  had  been  remarked  in  his  bosom 
during  the  evening  revels.  “ Had  this  fatal  token  never  left  your  hand,  I 
had  not  been  the  traitor  that  I seem ! ” 

The  queen  started  and  changed  colour. 

“ Draw  back,  maidens,  draw  back — you  press  too  close  upon  us,”  she 


said,  with  a hasty  wave  of  the  hand ; then  turning  to  the  chevalier,  she 
added — “The  rose — well,  what  of  the  rose?  What  connection  has  that 
with  these  reasonable  practices?” 

“ Since  last  night,  when  this  little  flower  was  cast  from  your  casement, 
lady,  in  answer  to  the  homage  of  my  poor  song,  the  love  which  was  con- 
suming my  heart  broke  forth.  I was  filled  with  hope,  wild,  insane,  in- 
toxicating hope.  It  had  no  object,  no  thought,  but  swept  over  my  soul, 
wild,  sweet  and  fatal.  It  maddened  me,  and  I am  here!  ” 

“Unhappy  man!  It  was  not  my  hand  that  dropped  the  mischievous 
flower.  The  song — we  deemed  it — addressed  to  another — one  who — nay, 
our  Lady  help  us!  but  this  is  a terrible  mistake —Heaven  forefend  that  it 
ends  not  in  deeper  evil.” 

Chatelard  had  kept  his  eyes  fixed  upon  Mary’s  face  as  she  spoke.  He 
saw  that  she  was  troubled,  and  a conviction  that  he  had  deceived  himself 
fell  coldly  on  his  heart.  All  her  anger,  all  her  scorn,  had  not  the  power 
to  crush  his  spirit  like  that  icy  conviction.  He  took  the  rose  from  his 
bosom  and  it  fell  upon  the  floor.  His  eyelids  drooped,  tears  swelled  under 
them,  and  a single  drop  stole  down  his  cheek.  He  arose  to  his  feet, 
folded  his  arms,  and  spoke  with  a terrible  effort  to  crush  back  the  humi- 
liating and  bitter  feelings  that  were  almost  choking  him. 

“ It  was  a brief  delusion,”  he  said,  “brief  and  criminal — but  the  anguish 
of  this  moment  might  satisfy  even  the  proud  vengeance  of  a queen.  I am 
ready  to  pay  the  penalty  of  my  crime.  My  soul  can  never  bow  before  the 
executioner’s  axe — it  has  bent  beneath  the  few  words  that  have  aroused 
me  from  my  dream.” 

Mary  was  much  distressed.  All  her  angry  feelings  had  vanished,  and 
now  she  was  only  anxious  to  save  the  unhappy  man  from  the  conse- 
quences of  his  mad  act.  She  looked  around  upon  her  ladies — they  were 
all  faithful  and  attached  to  her,  and  they  alone  knew  of  Chatelard’s  intru- 
sion into  her  room — she  forgot  the  insult  he  had  offered  to  her  dignity  as 
a queen  in  her  sweet  and  compassionate  feelings  as  a woman.  She  thought 
of  poor  Blanche  Neville,  and  her  resolution  was  taken. 

“ It  is  wrong — it  is  imprudent  mercy,  perhaps — when  we  command  you 
to  depart,  unhappy  man,  not  only  from  the  palace  at  once,  but  from  Scot- 
land also.  But,  in  consideration  of  your  wild  mistake,  we  are  ready  to 
wave  justice  for  mercy  at  once,  before  your  fault  is  known.  Go,  and  let 
this  rash  act  be  forgotten!” 

Mary  turned  to  her  ladies  as  she  spoke,  and  added,  as  if  anxious  to 
excuse  the  leniency  of  her  conduct,  “The  man  is  well  nigh  distraught! 
The  members  of  our  council  would  think  his  fault  worthy  of  death,  per- 
chance. We  were  no  woman,  great  as  his  offence  has  been,  to  render  him 
up  to  this  dreadful  fate!” 

Before  any  one  could  answer,  the  sound  of  footsteps  approaching  the 
chamber  hurriedly  and  in  confusion,  startled  them  all.  Chatelard  lifted 
his  head,  and  fire  flashed  back  to  his  eyes,  while  Mary  turned  deathly 
white,  and  her  ladies  looked  anxiously  towards  the  door.  It  was  flung 
open,  and  Mary  Livingston  appeared,  followed  by  Lord  Murray  and 
several  members  of  the  council. 

In  her  auger  and  affright  at  the  first  entrance  of  Chatelard,  the  queen 
uttered  some  hasty  exclamation,  which  Mary  Livingston  had  mistaken  for 
a desire  that  help  should  be  summoned.  In  the  tumult  she  had  gone 
forth,  and  lo!  the  result. 

“ Seize  that  man!”  cried  Lord  Murray,  pointing  to  Chatelard  with  his 
finger. 

“ Nay,  my  lord,  nay,  good  brother ” The  queen  broke  off,  for 

there  was  something  in  Murray’s  eye,  as  he  turned  it  upon  her,  which 
checked  the  kind  impulse  that  had  prompted  her  to  speak. 

“ Have  we  been  misinformed,  gTacious  sister,”  he  said,  still  keeping  his 
eyes  upon  her  face;  “has  this  man  traitorously  intruded  into  the  royal 
apartments,  or  comes  he  here  with  any  sanction  which  we  of  your  council 
may  not  dispute?” 

The  blood  rushed  over  the  fair  brow  of  Mary  Stuart,  and  her  lip  began 
to  quiver.  “ Brother!  my  lord!”  she  cried  in  a tone  of  surprise  and  indig- 
nation, “ mean  you  to  insinuate  that  this  rash  gentleman  is  here  by  our 
connivance?” 

“ Nay,  your  grace  cannot  blame  us  if  some  such  interpretation  is  drawn 
from  the  eager  desire  to  shield  the  traitor,  which  was  manifest  but  now!” 

Tears  came  to  the  queen’s  eyes,  but  they  sparkled  still,  and,  though  her 
lips  quivered,  there  was  something  of  high  spirited  scorn  in  their  expression 
— scorn  mingled  and  softened  by  outraged  affection. 

“ If  you  are  disposed  to  think  thus  meanly  of  your  sister,  James,  the 
queen  cannot  stoop  to  vindicate  herself.  Your  own  heart  should  answer 
such  doubts  as  becomes  the  honour  of  a Stuart!” 

“ It  does  answer  them,  and  as  becomes  the  honour  of  a Stuart— but  that 
honour,  gracious  lady,  must  be  sustained  before  the  people  of  Scotland. 
Weak  mercy  were  but  to  give  tongue  to  scandal  here.  I pray  you  let  that 
man  be  taken  hence !” 

The  queen  turned  pale  and  drew  a sharp  breath,  but  her  brother’s  words 
had  taught  her  the  danger  of  interfering,  and  she  made  no  opposition,  while 
two  armed  men  approached  Chatelard,  and  were  about  to  conduct  him  from 
the  room. 

“ It  needs  not  force — I am  ready  to  follow!”  said  the  prisoner,  advancing 
toward  the  door  with  a firm  step.  “Would  to  Heaven  death  could  atone 
for  the  insult  which  my  crime  has  drawn  on  this  royal  lady!  Never  was 
blood  more  freely  poured  out  upon  the  scaffold  than  mine  would  be!” 

“ Drag  the  audacious  traitor  forth ! Stops  he  here  to  prate  of  the  queen 
now ! ” said  Murray,  gathering  the  heavy  brows  over  his  eyes  in  a stern 
frown;  “ a fair  trial  he  shall  have,  and  after  that — speedy  justice.” 
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A slight  noise  in  the  next  room  followed  this  speech,  but  no  one  heeded 
it,  and  the  prisoner  was  taken  from  the  room.  Murray  and  his 
companions  also  prepared  to  withdraw,  but,  before  he  went,  the  earl  ap- 
proached his  sister,  and,  taking  her  hand,  pressed  it  to  his  lips. 

“Forgive  me  if  I sometimes  act’Jagainst  your  wishes,  and  am  seem- 
ingly harsh,”  he  said,  in  a subdued  voice.  “I  know  these  people  of 
Scotland  better  than  most  men,  and  their  prejudices  must  be  humoured.” 

“ Oh,  James,  do  not  let  this  man’s  rash  folly — it  was  nothing  more,  I 
am  certain — prove  fatal  to  him!”  said  Mary,  softened  into  renewed  confi- 
dence by  her  brother’s  address.  “ Remember,  he  is  a stranger,  possessed 
of  all  the  wild  impetuosity  of  his  country!” 

“ He  is  a foreigner,  and  that  of  itself  were  enough  to  condemn  him  in  a 
Scottish  court,”  replied  Murray,  in  the  same  low  tone  of  voice.  “ Oh,  how 
often  have  I warned  your  grace  against  showing  countenance  to  these  peo- 
ple! It  brings  bitter  hatred  on  them.” 

Mary’s  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

“We  will  not  contest  the  question,”  she  said,  with  great  gentleness, 
“ only  do  not  push  matters  to  extremities  with  this  poor  chevalier.” 

Murray  kissed  her  hand  again  and  left  the  room,  followed  by  his  com- 
panions. The  moment  she  was  alone  with  her  maidens,  Mary  flung  her- 
self in  a chair,  covered  her  face  with  both  hands,  and  burst  into  tears. 

“ Oh,  Mary  Livingston — Mary  Livingston ! ” she  exclaimed,  withdrawing 
her  hands,  and  turning  to  the  fair  girl  with  a look  of  affectionate  reproach — 
“ your  prompt  loyalty  has  cost  a life!  Where  is  my  poor  Blanche?  Alas, 
who  will  comfort  her?” 

Two  of  the  girls  went  to  the  open  door  of  Blanche  Neville’s  room  and 
looked  in.  She  was  lying  upon  the  bed, 'with  her  hair  hanging  damp  and 
dishevelled  around  her  pale  face,  motionless  and  quite  insensible. 

As  Hugo  left  the  chamber,  after  witnessing  the  arrest  of  his  master,  he 
found  the  poor  girl  prostrate  upon  the  wet  turf  where  she  had  fallen,  near  the 
outer  door.  Unmindful  of  the  danger  which  surrounded  him,  he  took  the 
helpless  creature  gently  in  his  arms,  and  bore  her  up  the  stairs  to  the 
chamber  which  he  had  left.  It  was  the  noise  which  he  made  in  placing 
her  on  the  bed  that  reached  the  room  beyond  just  as  Murray  was  leaving 
it. 

Two  weeks  had  passed  since  the  occurrences  just  described,  occurrences 
that  had  raised  an  excitement  in  Scotland  which  was  destined  to  have  a 
powerful  effect  upon  the  popularity  of  the  queen.  The  members  of  the 
reformed  church,  headed  by  John  Knox,  were  ever  on  the  alert  to  find 
means  of  rendering  the  lovely  and  sometimes  imprudent  lady  odious  with 
the  people.  The  countenance  which  she  gave  to  accomplishments  and 
talent,  the  preference  which  a prolonged  residence  abroad  gave  her  for 
foreigners  and  their  habits,  was  a source  of  complaint  not  only  with  those 
opposed  to  her  in  religion,  but  with  many  among  the  members  of  her  own 
church.  Chatelard  was  not  only  a foreigner,  but  possessed  of  that  brilliant 
genius  for  which  Mary  was  known  to  feel  the  most  enthusiastic  reverence. 
His  commanding  and  masculine  beauty,  the  taste  displayed  in  his  dress, 
the  haughtiness  of  his  carriage,  and  the  open  favour  which  Mary  had 
manifested  toward  him,  all  combined  to  render  the  unhappy  prisoner  an 
object  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  Scottish  people.  The  audacious  boldness 
with  which  he  had  forced  himself  into  the  chamber  of  the  queen  was  soon 
a matter  of  gossip  throughout  the  kingdom.  John  Ivnox  preached  a ser- 
mon upon  it  in  his  pulpit,  filled  with  bitter  invectives  against  all  foreigners, 
and  with  cruel  insinuations  against  the  queen  herself;  others  of  the  re- 
formed clergy  followed  his  example,  and  before  Chatelard’s  trial  came  on 
there  might  have  been  found  hosts  of  men  in  Edinburgh,  bold  enough  to 
implicate  their  sovereign  almost  as  deeply  as  the  chevalier. 

The  trial  granted  to  Chatelard  would  have  been  hurried  on  with 
indecent  thirst  for  his  blood,  but  that  Murray  was  not  yet  sufficiently  in- 
dependent of  his  royal  sister,  to  act  in  that  rude  defiance  of  her  wishes, 
which  made  him  a traitor  in  after  years.  Some  show  of  deliberation  and 
justice  was  therefore  necessary  to  secure  her  co-operation  in  the  fatal 
resolution  which  was  formed  against  the  unhappy  man  the  moment  his 
enemies  had  fastened  their  hold  upon  him. 

One  day  had  already  been  devoted  to  the  trial  of  the  prisoner,  and  the 
fate  which  threatened  him  seemed  certain  as  if  the  judges  had  already 
pronounced  sentence.  Chatelard  had  already  made  up  his  mind  to  the 
result.  He  was  a brave  man,  and  the  peril  which  surrounded  him  only 
served  to  bring  out  the  dignity  and  pride  of  his  manhood  in  all  its  strength. 
But  though  he  seemed  more  like  a spectator  of  the  trial  than  its  object 
and  victim,  there  was  one  present  that  no  person  could  have  mistaken  for 
a careless  observer.  This  man  was  Hugo.  During  the  entire  day  he 
had  occupied  the  nearest  possible  station  to  his  master.  With  his  keen 
eyes  he  had  watched  every  new  proceeding  of  the  court,  and  there  were 
times  when  he  seemed  ready  to  spring  forward  and  tear  the  judges  from 
the  bench,  so  keen  and  terrible  was  the  excitement  betrayed  in  his  pale 
and  heavy  features.  When  the  proceedings  of  the  day  closed,  Hugo  placed 
himself  close  by  the  door  through  which  the  prisoner  was  to  be  conducted. 
He  started  forward  as  the  chevalier  went  through,  seized  his  master’s  hand, 
in  spite  of  the  guards,  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips. 

“Hugo,  my  poor  Hugo!”  muttered  the  prisoner,  grasping  the  great 
trembling  hand  that  had  seized  his,  and  for  the  first  time  that  day,  Chate- 
lard’s eye  grew  dim. 

Hugo  lifted  his  head,  drops  of  perspiration  stood  thick  on  his  massive 
forehead,  and  his  heavy  mouth  trembled.  He  gazed  after  his  master  till 
the  door  closed  between  them,  and  then  went  away,  forcing  a passage 
through ^the  crowd,  but  without  lifting  his’eyes  from  the  ground.  He  made 
his  way  toward  a remote  portion'  ot  the^ palace-grounds,  opened  a gate, 


which  seemed  to  have  been  purposely  left  unlocked,  and  went  in.  It  was 
dusk, .the  night  was  heavy  with  clouds,  and  a thin,  mint  1 ".rough 

the  gloom  and  fog  which  hung  over  the  gardens.  Still,  a female  figure, 
thinly  clad  and  with  her  golden  tresses  all  exposed  to  the  rain, 
stood  beneath  a tree,  waiting  in  dreadful  suspense  for  the 
this  strange  man. 

As  Hugo’s  form  broke  through  this  fog,  the  figure,  that  had  remained 

motionless  till  then,  sprang  forward,  and  the  pallid  face  of  j r Blanch) 

Neville  was  lifted  to  his.  Oh  how  thin,  and  how  full  of  anguish  wt  r© 
those  sweet  features!  with  what  keen  anxiety  those  eyes  were  lift.  .1  (<.  his! 
The  softness  was  all  quenched  in  those  blue  orbs.  They  had  grown  larger 
with  grief,  dark,  shadowy  circles  swept  under  them,  and  their  expression 
made  one’s  heart  ache  with  intense  sympathy. 

“ There  is  no  hope — I see  it  all!”  she  said,  after  one  long,  keen  gaze  at 
Hugo.  “ There  is  no  hope.” 

“Not  from  the  judges — not  from  the  court,”  said  Hugo  bitterly,  “there 
they  sit,  crouching  together  like  tigers,  eager  for  the  feast  of  blood  to 
begin.  They  have  not  spoken  his  doom,  but  I have  read  it  in  their  eyes 
every  moment  of  this  weary  day.  To-morrow  he  will  be  condemn.  \ i 
next  day — the  next — ” 

Hugo  paused,  and  his  rude  frame  shook. 

“ Is  there  nothing  can  be  done— nothing?  If  I were  to  die  in  his  place? 
Think,  good  Hugo,  is  there  no  way?” 

“ Nothing  can  save  him  with  these  men — they  are  athirst  for  his  blood. 
Oh!  if  we  had  any  proof— any  reason  to  give,  which  might  excuse  his 
presence  in  that  part  of  the  palace ! ” 

“ But  the  queen — she  is  so  good — she  will  pardon  him.  I will  go  on  my 
knees  to  her — she  could  never  refuse  anything  to  her  poor  Blanche— her 
little  orphan  Blanche,  as  she  calls  me  at  times.” 

“ No,  poor  maiden,  do  not  deceive  thyself  nor  me,”  replied  Hugo,  “ Mary 
will  never  have  the  courage  to  save  him — her  own  honour  is  at  stake.  Had 
it  been  any  one  else — had  he  but  intruded  there  in  search  of  any  of  her 
ladies,  she  might  be  won  to  mercy — but  now — ” 

“Stay — stay!  let  me  think!”  cried  Blanche.  “Had  it  been  one  of  her 
ladies,  you  say;  what  if  one  of  her  ladies  confessed  that  he  came  by'  her 
appointment?  ” 

“ What  is  this!  what  wild  thought  is  this!  Think,  maiden,  no  lady  could 
admit  this  without  loss  of  honour — ” 

“I  know — I know!  ” 

“ Of  life,  perchance!  ” 

“ Of  life — yes,  honour  and  life!  Did  you  not  know,  Hugo,  that  Blanche 
Neville  loves  this  man?  ” 

Hugo  grasped  her  little  pale  hand  in  both  his,  and  his  heavy  frame  trem- 
bled from  head  to  foot. 

“ Well,  maiden,  speak,  speak.” 

“ They'  will  point  at  poor  Blanche  Neville  in  the  street — they  will  smile 
and  whisper,  ‘ Yonder  goes  the  queen’s  favourite  lady — she  who  lured  the 
handsome  foreigner  to  her  room,  and  thus  endangered  the  honour  of  her 
royal  mistress.’  Well,  Hugo,  well,  I shall  have  saved  him!  Those 
same  fingers  will  not  jeer  at  him  on  the  scaffold.  Do  you  understand,  Hugo, 
I shall  have  saved  him?” 

“ Holy  saints,  she  seems  inspired!  How  beautiful  she  is!”  cried  Hugo. 
Then  he  added,  with  sudden  despondency,  “ Poor,  sweet  lady',  know  you 
not  that  my  master  loves  only  your  proud,  cruel  queen.  Know  you  not  it 
was  her  he  sought?” 

“ I know  all.  Well,  shall  I see  him  perish  because  he  loves  me  not? 
What  will  life — what  will  honour  be  to  Blanche  Neville  after  that?  And 
then — and  then  if  I save  him,  good  Hugo,  if  I purchase  with  mine  honour 
the  existence  which  she  renders  up  to  save  hers,  must  he  not  love  then? 
Think  you  he  could  find  in  his  heart  to  look  coldly  on  the  poor  girl  who 
had  purchased  his  life  with  that  which  was  dearer  to  her  than  life — who 
had  bought  him  from  the  scaffold  by'  taking  on  her  a burden  of  shame  that 
is  not  hers?  Think  y'ou  he  will  not  love  me,  then?” 

Hugo  looked  upon  that  sweet  face,  so  pale,  so  touched  with  suffering,  and 
yet  kindled  up,  inspired  as  it  were,  with  a frenzied  wish  to  sacrifice  herself 
to  the  being  of  her  love.  He  gazed  upon  her  face,  upon  those  large  eyes 
sparkling  like  fire  through  the  dense  tw’ilight  that  shrouded  them.  The 
thoughts  to  which  a deep  knowledge  of  human  nature  gave  birth — for  Hugo 
was  not  a common  servant — sprang  to  his  lips.  He  was  about  to  say'  that 
female  devotion,  lofty  and  self-sacrificing  as  hers,  might  fail  to  win  love 
from  a soul  overwhelmed  by  its  own  wayward  passions,  but  his  heart  failed 
him.  Ho  could  not  crush  the  little  bud  of  hope  which  had  so  suddenly 
started  up  from  the  ruins  of  her  heart.  He  only  shook  his  head  very'  sadly 
and  grasped  her  hands  a little  tighter. 

Blanche  Neville  was  too  full  of  the  wild  hope  that  inspired  her  to  heed 
this  discouraging  motion. 

“You  are  right — you  are  right!”  she  said,  “I  will  not  go  to  the  queen — 
he  must  owe  his  life  to  poor  Blanche  alone.” 

A few  more  hasty  words  passed  between  the  two,  and  then  Blanche 
hurried  away  towards  the  palace,  leaving  Hugo  to  ponder  anxiously  over 
the  chances  of  hope  which  her  wild  determination  opened  to  his  master. 
The  devotion  of  this  sweet  girl  gave  him  no  surprise.  Ilia  own  attach- 
ment to  the  prisoner  was  strong,  almost  as  the  love  of  woman,  and  he 
marvelled  more  at  Mary'’s  firmness  in  not  interposing  to  save  that  beloved 
object,  than  at  the  self-sacrificing  love  of  her  attendant.  He  gazed  after 
Blanche  till  the  outline  of  her  slight  figure  disappeared  in  the  fog,  and 
then  slowly  left  the  grounds.  It  was  a strange  companionship,  that  which 
had  sprung  up  between  the  Italian  servant  and  Blanche  Neville,  but  an 
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absorbing  interest  in  one  object  had  brought  them  together,  while  anxiety 
and  grief  rendered  each  forgetful  of  those  distinctions  which,  in  seasons  of 
pride  and  happiness,  seem  so  important. 

Again  Chatelard  was  brought  forth  to  trial.  The  room  was  filled  with 
spectators,  and  every  one  seemed  eager  to  hear  the  verdict  of  guilty  which 
.would  be  rendered,  for  he  made  no  defence,  and  the  evidence  against  him 
was  overpowering.  At  length  it  was  demanded  of  the  prisoner  if  he  had 
nothing  to  render  in  defence  of  his  conduct.  Before  he  could  arise  to 
reply,  there  arose  a slight  disturbance  in  one  corner  of  the  room.  A 
stout,  strange-looking  man,  who  had  been  remarked  during  the  whole  trial 
for  the  interest  which  he  seemed  to  take  in  the  proceedings,  was  forcing  a 
passage  through  the  crowd  for  a young  girl  who  clung  to  his  arm.  She 
was  very  pale,  and  her  eyes  were  fastened  on  the  floor,  but  there  was 
something  in  her  demeanour  which  bespoke  the  stern  and  unnatural  firm- 
ness that  had  taken  possession  of  her  spirit.  Hugo  led  her  up  before  the 
judges,  and  left  her  standing  there  alone. 

The  prisoner  gave  a start  as  his  eyes  fell  upon  her  face,  and  a whisper 
of  surprise  and  expectation  ran  through  the  court,  for  several  among  the 
crowd  recognised  in  that  pale,  composed  face,  changed  as  it  was,  the 
features  of  Blanche  Neville,  maid  of  honour  to  the  queen. 

The  young  girl  lifted  her  face;  it  grew  a shade  paler,  and,  for  one 
instant,  her  eyes  sunk,  overpowered  by  the  look  of  curiosity  and  surprise 
that  met  her  on  every  hand.  She  lifted  them  again,  and  now  they  were 
full  of  sublime  courage — the  courage  of  a pure-hearted  woman  about  to 
sacrifice  all  that  was  dear  to  her  on  earth.  She  turned  her  look  upon  the 
Earl  of  Murray,  who  sat  near  the  judges,  and  her  lips  parted. 

“ My  lord,”  she  said,  “ I beseech  you  hear  me.  The  Chevalier  Chatelard 
is  not  guilty — not  30  guilty  as  you  think.  He  had  no  thought  of  entering 
the  apartment  of  my  royal  mistress  the  queen.  He  entered  it  by  mistake. 
I am  the  criminal  I am  the  worst  culprit.  Let  me  suffer,  but  release,  I 
implore  you,  this  innocent  gentleman,  who  is  but  the  victim  of  my  own 
folly.  She  paused  and  seemed  almost  fainting,  but  gathered  strength,  and, 
while  her  neck  and  brow  grew  crimson  with  shame  at  her  own  words, 
went  on. 

“ My  room  is  next  that  of  her  majesty;  it  opens  to  the  private  staircase. 
I had  met  the  Chevalier  Chatelard  at  the  revel  that  evening,  and  it  was 
settled  between  us  that  he  should  seek  my  room  when  the  royal  household 
should  have  retired  for  the  night.  The  queen  sat  up  later  than  usual.  I 
had  left  my  room  for  an  instant,  and  he,  not  knowing  how  near  the  royal 
apartment  was,  and  unacquainted  with  that  part  of  the  palace,  entered  the 
chamber  of  my  royal  mistress,  mistaking  it  for  mine  V’ 

The  latter  part  of  this  narrative  fell  from  the  lips  of  Blanche  Neville  as 
if  torture  had  wrung  them  away.  The  crimson  melted  from  her  neck  and 
brow,  leaving  them  white  as  marble — her  strength  seemed  failing  her,  and 
she  was  sinking  under  an  agony  of  terror  and  shame  to  the  ground  when 
an  exclamation  from  the  prisoner  aroused  her. 

For  the  first  time  during  his  trial  he  seemed  fearfully  agitated.  He 
started  up,  attempted  to  speak,  and  then  sat  down  again  with  both  hands 
to  his  face.  The  judges  looked  at  each  other  in  amazement.  A frown 
gathered  on  Murray’s  brow,  and  considerable  confusion  reigned  throughout 
the  court. 

“It  is  a device  got  up  by  Mary  Stuart  to  screen  her  lover;  she  has 
learned  these  things  in  France,”  muttered  a clergyman  of  the  reformed 
church  to  one  who  stood  by  his  side,  in  a voice  that  might  have  reached 
the  judges. 

“A  trick  to  save  the  foreign  Papist!”  muttered  another,  while  Lord 
Murray  and  the  judges  consulted  briefly  together  in  whispers. 

By  this  time  Chatelard  had  recovered  from  the  astonishment  which  had 
overwhelmed  him.  He  arose  to  his  feet,  still  much  agitated,  and  addressed 
the  judges. 

“ My  lords,”  he  said,  “ the  head  threatened  by  these  deliberations  were 
scarcely  worth  the  wearing,  were  it  purchased  at  the  expense  of  this  pure  and 
most  generous  lady.  I cannot  fathom  the  motives  which  have  induced  her 
thus  to  cast  her  woman’s  fame  between  my  poor  life  and  the  scaffold. 
That  she  has  motives  such  as  an  angel  in  heaven  might  acknowledge  no 
one  who  looks  upon  her  can  doubt.  But  the  story  which  she  has  told 
against  her  own  spotless  name  is  not  true.  The  saints  in  Paradise  are  not 
more  free  from  reproach,  have  not  been  more  sacredly  respected  by  every 
word  and  act  of  mine,  than  this  noble  girl.  Neither  she  nor  her  most  royal 
mistress  had  knowledge  of,  or  gave  the  slightest  encouragement  to,  my  mad 
crime.  I am  guilty,  deeply  guilty,  but  not  of  an  attempt  to  injure  any 
human  being.  Let  the  vengeance  of  the  outraged  law  fall  on  me.  But,  in 
the  name  of  all  that  is  sad  in  your  own  hearts,  cast  no  reproach  on  one 
whom  I dare  not  mention,  so  lofty  and  sacred  is  her  name,  or  on  this  inno- 
cent maiden  1” 

As  Chatelard  ceased  speaking,  his  eyes  rested  on  the  shrinking  form  of 
Blanche  Neville.  She  had  been  gazing  wildly  in  his  face  all  the  time. 
Her  lips  were  slightly  parted,  and  she  held  up  both  her  clasped  hands,  im- 
ploring him  by  that  mute  gesture,  when  her  lips  refused  their  office. 

“ He  will  not  let  me  save  him!  ” 

The  voice  of  terrible  anguish  in  which  these  words  were  uttered  thrilled 
through  every  heart  in  the  room;  but,  all  unmindful  of  the  sympathy  she 
had  exoited,  poor  Blanche  tottered  a step  or  two  nearer  to  the  place  where 
Chatelard  was  standing,  and  sunk,  with  a faint  sob,  to  the  floor  almost  at 
his  feet. 

“Lift  her  gently,”  said  Murray  to  the  officer  who  came  forward;  and 
even  his  stem  voice  was  agitated.  “ Take  her  to  the  palace  with  all  respect. 
Poor  thing!  her  mind  is  evidently  distraught.” 


They  lifted  poor  Blanche  Neville  from  the  floor,  and  a hush  like  that  of 
deep  midnight  fell  upon  the  room  as  she  was  carried  reverently  through 
the  crowd. 

The  heavy,  monotonous  tramp  of  soldiers  on  duty  had  been  heard  in  tho 
the  streets  of  Edinburgh  since  daylight;  now  and  then  the  shrill  tone  of  a 
bagpipe  broke  the  gloomy  sound  like  a cry  of  pain;  and  in  one  of  tho 
public  squares  stood  a scaffold,  with  an  ocean  of  black  cloth  weltering  over 
it  to  the  ground,  and  a block,  like  those  used  in  a butcher’s  stall  for  tho 
cleaving  of  beef,  standing  in  the  midst.  As  the  hours  rolled  on,  the 
soldiers  that  had  been  patrolling  the  streets  filed  slowly  down  the  different 
thoroughfares,  leading  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  ranged  themselves 
around  the  scaffold.  These  soldiers  were  followed  by  the  populace,  a wild, 
tumultuous  crowd,  which  choked  up  the  whole  square,  save  that  dark  spot 
girded  in  by  armed  men. 

The  hour  of  death  was  nigh  at  hand,  and  the  crowd  became  tumultuous 
from  an  eager  wish  for  the  spectacle  of  blood.  Murmurs  of  impatience  ran 
from  lip  to  lip,  which  were  only  increased  by  the  sight  of  an  executioner 
who  came  slowly  down  through  a narrow  lane,  guarded  by  two  lines  of 
military,  which  had  been  kept  open  that  the  victim  might  have  freo 
approach  to  the  place  of  death. 

This  man  wore  a mask  upon  his  face,  but  the  chin  and  that  portion  of 
the  neck  which  it  left  exposed  were  distorted,  as  if  the  wretch  were  striving 
to  smile  beneath  his  disguise.  A broken  and  hoarse  cheer  greeted  him  as 
he  mounted  the  scaffold.  Taking  up  an  axe  that  rested  against  the  block, 
he  felt  the  edge  with  his  thumb  and  nodded  approvingly,  as  if  to  satisfy  the 
eager  thousands  that  he  was  not  only  ready  to  administer  to  their  craving 
thirst  for  the  blood  of  a foreigner  and  a Papist,  but  felt  a horrid  pride  in 
the  task  assigned  him. 

This  act  was  greeted  by  another  shout,  which  seemed  choked  back  into 
the  throats  that  sent  it  forth  by  the  appearance  of  the  prisoner.  Not  their 
rude  voices  alone,  but  the  heart  of  each  man  was  hushed  in  his  bosom  as 
the  unhappy  chevalier  passed  through  their  midst  to  meet  his  death. 
He  was  somewhat  pale,  but  the  lustre  of  his  dark  eyes  remained 
unquenched  even  by  the  paraphernalia  of  death  that  arose  before  him.  He 
mounted  the  scaffold  with  a firm  step,  the  soldiers  closed  in,  and  the  rich 
uniforms  which  they  wore  were  blended  together  around  the  black  pile  like 
a massive  and  gorgeous  scarf. 

Priests  followed  the  victim  up  to  this  horrible  altar,  and  behind  them, 
with  his  face  bowed  down  and  his  arms  hangiug  feebly  by  his  side,  crept  a 
man  of  singular  and  uncouth  form,  but  whose  eyes,  as  he  lifted  them  for 
one  instant,  burned  like  living  coals.  Those  on  whom  his  glance  fell  shrunk 
back  into  the  crowd,  and  even  the  executioner  turned  away,  as  if  awed  by 
their  terrible  expression.  It  was  observed  that  Chatelard  conversed  with, 
this  man,  while  a solemn  and  earnest  expression  of  countenance  gave  force 
to  his  words.  His  last  act  was  to  take  a gold  cross  from  his  neck,  kiss  it, 
and  then  place  the  relic  in  the  hands  of  this  strange  being.  Those  that 
were  close  around  the  scaffold  saw  Hugo  fall  upon  his  knees,  press  the  cross 
to  his  lips,  and  breathe  an  oath  of  vengeance,  which  mingled  horridly  with 
the  muffled  sound  of  the  executioner’s  axe  as  it  clove  through  the  neck  of 
the  unfortunate  Chatelard  and  was  buried  deep  into  the  block. 

The  clang  of  a bell,  tolling  forth  the  death  knell  of  Chatelard,  sounded 
heavily  over  the  city.  It  carried  thoughts  of  gloom  over  many  an  humble 
dwelling,  and  aroused  some  to  pity  who  had  been  eager  to  hunt  the  victim 
to  his  fate.  It  swept  over  the  palace  of  Holyrood,  rolled  its  hoarse  death 
cry  through  the  winding  passages,  and  crept  with  a solemn  voice  through 
the  sumptuous  chambers,  even  to  that  where  Mary  Stuart  was  weeping  over 
the  helpless  form  of  poor  Blanche  Neville. 

All  that  day  the  wretched  maiden  had  been  lying  upon  her  couch,  with 
her  eyes  shut  and  exhibiting  no  signs  of  consciousness,  save  a slight  start 
now  and  then,  as  some  unusual  sound  gave  warning  of  the  gloomy  prepara- 
tions going  on  without  the  palace  walls. 

As  the  hour  of  execution  drew  nigh  her  breathing  became  more  aud 
more  feeble.  Once  the  broad  lids  that  fell  over  her  eyes  quivered  faintly, 
as  if  tears  were  swelling  under  them,  but  not  a single  drop  crept  through 
the  heavily  knitted  lashes,  and  she  gave  no  other  signs  of  suffering. 

At  last  that  bell  toll  whispered  hoarsely  through  the  palace.  Blanche 
started  up,  opened  her  eyes  wide,  and  fell  back  to  the  pillow  again.  A 
faint  sigh,  a fainter  shudder,  and  the  tale  of  Blanche  Neville  is  told. 

S A.  S.  S. 


THE  CHALLENGE  OF  BARLETTA. 


Chapter  V. 

Fieramosca  resumed  his  narration  as  follows:— “ Ginevra  lost,  there  was 
an  end  of  the  world  to  me.  I left  the  house,  and  although  I felt  that  my 
eyes  were  bursting  from  my  head,  they  did  not  shed  a single  tear. 
Where  I went  or  what  I did  for  the  first  few  moments  I could  not  tell, 
were  it  not  for  the  circumstances  which  occurred  afterwards.  I walked  about 
like  an  idiot,  or  as  it  sometimes  happens  as  thou  knowest,  when  the  cleaving- 
stroke  of  a double-handed  iron  mace  falls  upon  one’s  helmet,  and  makes 
the  ears  deaf  for  a short  time,  and  everything  reel  before  the  eyes. 
Without  knowing  what  had  happened  I passed  the  bridge  (the  house  of 
Ginevra  was  near  the  Tower  of  Nona),  and  ascending  the  Borgo,  reached 
the  piazza  of  Saint  Peter. 

“ My  generous  Franciotto  knew  something  of  my  misfortunes,  and  went 
out  in  search  of  me.  He  found  me  (how  I got  there  I cannot  say)  lying 
at  the  base  of  a column,  I felt  two  arms  around  me  which  lifted  me  up 
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and  set  me  against  the  pillar.  I looked  around  and  saw  him  at  my  side. 
He  spake  soothingly  to  me,  and  I gradually  recovered  myself.  He  helped  me 
on  my  feet,  and  with  difficulty  I returned  to  the  house.  He  undressed  me, 
and  putting  me  to  bed,  he  sat  by  my  side  without  annoying  me  with  any 
attempt  at  consolation,  which  would  have  been  worse  than  idle. 

“ In  this  manner  passed  the  night  without  speaking.  A raging  fever 
came  over  me,  which  sometimes  mounted  to  my  brain,  and  my  wild  fancy 
painted  an  enormous  figure,  loaded  with  armour,  standing  on  my  breast  till 
I became  suffocated. 

“ At  last  tears  came  to  my  relief.  The  hour  of  six  sounded  from  the 
castle,  and  daylight  appeared  through  the  openings  of  the  window.  My 
sword  and  armour  were  suspended  from  the  wall  over  my  head,  and 
raising  my  eyes  I caught  a sight  of  the  blue  scarf  given  to  me  many  years 
before  by  Ginevra.  That  sight,  swift  as  an  arrow  on  the  wing,  opened 
the  flood-gates  of  my  tears,  which  began  to  flow  in  streams.  This  removed 
the  load  from  my  brain,  and  saved  my  life.  After  weeping  unrestrained 
and  unceasingly  for  a whole  hour,  I felt  this  dreadful  load  was  gone,  and  I 
could  listen  and  converse;  and  with  the  help  of  my  good  Franeiotto,  I got 
through  the  day  so  well  that  at  evening  I left  my  bed.  As  I gradually 
recovered  my  reason,  I began  to  think  how  I should  act  under  so 
tremendous  a calamity.  It  seemed  to  me  I never  could  survive  the  shock, 
and  instead  of  dying  by  inches,  to  escape  the  horrors  of  a lingering  tor- 
ture I resolved  to  die  then,  and  take  my  flight  after  that  glorified  soul. 
When  I had  fixed  my  purpose,  I felt  that  I had  made  a great  gain,  and 
once  more  I was  quiet. 

“ Franeiotto,  who  had  not  left  me  from  the  previous  evening,  went  out 
for  a moment  to  visit  his  shop,  promising  to  return  immediately.  I laid 
my  hand  upon  this  very  dagger  that  now  hangs  from  my  side,  resolved  to 
execute  my  purpose  at  the  moment;  but  remembering  that  that  very  night 
Ginevra  was  to  be  laid  in  her  tomb,  I determined  to  see  her  face  once 
more  and  die  by  her  side.  Half  dressed  as  I was,  I buckled  on  my  sword, 
and  taking  with  me  the  last  thing  I valued  on  earth,  my  blue  scarf,  left 
the  house. 

“ I crossed  the  bridge,  and  entered  the  cemetery.  The  monks  of  Regola 
soon  appeared,  walking  two  by  two,  accompanied  by  a train  of  ecclesiastics 
chanting  the  Miserere , through  Strada  .Julia,  and  over  the  Sisto  bridge, 
bearing  the  bier  covered  with  a large  pall  of  black  velvet. 

“ If  I must  tell  thee  all,  this  sight  did  not  agitate  me  for  a single 
moment,  for  I thought  if  we  had  been  severed  in  life,  at  least  in  death  we 
would  be  united.  We  were  both  journeying  to  the  same  far  off  land,  and 
the  same  tomb  would  give  us  repose  together.  I followed  with  a 
triumphant  but  gloomy  joy,  feeling  myself  already  transported  beyond 
the  barriers  of  the  eternal  world,  ready  to  go  wherever  impulse  led  me. 
At  length  we  entered  the  church  of  Saint  Cecilia. 

“ The  bier  was  placed  in  the  sacristy  where  slept  the  ashes  of  the  son 
of  Saint  Francesca  Romana,  and  I stood  on  the  side  of  the  church  leaning 
against  the  wall  while  the  monks  chanted  the  last  requiem.  I heard  the 
Jlequiescat  in  pace. 

“ They  all  left  the  church  in  silence,  and  I remained  alone  in  the  dark- 
ness, for  there  was  no  light  but  the  lamps  before  tbe  altar  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.  I heard  from  a distance  the  murmur,  and  the  returning  steps  of 
those  who  had  gone  out  from  the  temple.  At  this  moment  the  night  hour 
sounded,  and  the  sacristan,  who  was  making  his  rounds  through 
the  church,  rattling  his  mass  of  keys,  preparing  to  close  the  doors,  passed 
by  me.  He  saw  me  and  said,  ‘ I close  the  doors  now.’  ‘ I shall  remain,’ 
I answered.  He  looked  fixedly  on  me,  as  though  he  knew  who  I was,  and 
said — “ Art  thou  one  of  the  Duke’s  men  ? Thou  art  rather  too  bold ; but 
the  door  will  be  left  ajar  and  stay  if  thou  wilt.  I shall  go  about  my 
business.’  Without  saying  another  word  he  went  on. 

“ I paid  little  heed  to  him,  but  his  words  stirred  me,  and  I knew  not 
whether  he  or  I dreamed.  What  Duke?  What  door  left  ajar?  What  did 
the  wretch  mean  ? thought  I to  myself. 

“ But  far  from  imagining  the  truth,  and  incapable  of  reasoning  at  such 
a time,  I immediately  returned  to  my  first  resolution,  and  after  a 
few  moments,  everything  being  still  as  the  grave,  I approached  the  bier 
with  the  sweat  of  death  on  me. 

“ Removing  the  pall  which  covered  it,  and  drawing  my  dagger,  which 
was  strong  and  sharp,  I began  to  force  open  the  coffin,  and  with  no  other 
instrument,  I performed  the  task  with  difficulty,  but  I at  last  suc- 
ceeded. 

“ That  beautiful  form  was  wrapped  around  with  its  pure  white  winding 
sheet,  and  before  I left  the  world  I wished  to  see  once  more  that  angel  face.  I 
bent  upon  my  knees  and  removed  the  veils  which  hid  from  me  the  only 
sight  dear  to  me  on  earth.  The  last  was  raised,  and  Ginevra’s  countenance 
was  there,  pure  and  calm  as  a waxen  statue.  All  trembling,  I pressed  my 
brow  against  hers,  and  I could  in  my  delirium  but  kiss  her  lips.  They 
siirred.  with  a light  tremor ! I thought  I should  fall  dead!  O!  Almighty 
God!  I cried,  can  thy  mercy  go  so  far?  I pressed  my  hand  to  her  pulses! 
The  beating  of  her  heart  took  away  my  breath ! The  pulses  throbbed! 
Ginevra  was  alive! 

“ But  think  how  I felt  now,  all  alone.  If  she  awakes,  said  I,  and  finds 
herself  in  this  place,  the  frightful  horror  will  be  enough  to  kill  her.  I 
knew  not  what  to  do,  and  my  brain  whirled.  I lifted  my  hands  to  the 
Virgin,  and  prayed — ‘Oh!  true  mother  of  God!  let  me  save  her,  and  I 
swear  by  thy  Divine  Son,  I will  consecrate  every  thought  of  my  soul  to 
thee.’  And  in  my  heart,  I made  a solemn  vow  never  to  do  an  act  that 
could  tempt  her  purity,  and  to  annihilate  all  vestige  of  the  thought  of 
murdering  her  husband,  which  till  now  bad  been  a settled  purpose  of  my 


soul.  And  Divine  aid  could  not  be  implored  so  deeply  from  the  heart 
without  an  answer  to  prayer. 

“ My  faithful  Franeiotto,  who  had  loft  his  house,  as  I told  thee,  had 
seen  me  as  he  was  returning  going  towards  the  bridge,  and  half  divining 
the  truth,  and  fearing,  as  he  afterwards  told  me,  I should  be  driven  to  some 
desperate  purpose,  had  followed  on  in  my  steps.  But  he  wisely  refrained 
from  speaking  to  me,  and  tried  to  disturb  me  as  little  as  possible  at  this 
dreadful  period,  well  knowing  mine  was  an  exigency  in  which  council 
would  avail  nothing,  and  that  he  could  sene  me  only  by  help  in  the  mo- 
ment of  necessity.  He  had  entered  the  church  with  the  funeral  train,  and 
remained  hid  in  a distant  corner,  and  has  often  since  told  me  that  he  saw 
me  take  out  my  dagger,  and  w'as  on  the  point  of  springing  upon  me,  and 
stood  ready  for  the  leap;  but  seeing  I took  the  instrument  only  to  open  tho 
coffin,  he  kept  still,  and  only  at  this  moment,  when  he  knew  I needed  help, 
did  he  discover  himself.  I heard  him  approach  just  as  I finished  my  prayer, 
and  as  I turned,  he  stood  by  my  side.  On  the  ground  I embraced  his 
knees  as  one  who  gave  me  two  lives  at  once.  I greeted  him  as  an  angel 
from  heaven.  I rose  up,  and  began  to  think  how  we  could  conveniently 
and  securely  transport  her  away.  At  last  we  took  the  velvet  pall  spread 
over  the  bier,  and  turning  it  inside  out,  so  that  if  she  revived  she  might 
not  become  conscious  of  the  mournful  covering  under  which  she  lay,  and 
arranging  the  death  clothes  to  make  the  softest  bed  possible,  we  carefully 
raised  her  from  the  coffin,  and  gently  placed  her  in  the  envelope. 

“ Poor  Ginevra  had  not  yet  opened  her  eyes,  but  suppressed  sighs 
had  escaped  from  her  breast.  In  looking  through  the  closets,  Franeiotto 
had  luckily  found  the  flagons  used  for  the  mass,  and  he  immediately 
placed  the  small  spout  of  one  of  them  to  her  lips,  and  poured  down  only  a 
small  quantity  to  revive  her  but  partially,  for  we  did  not  wish  her  to 
recover  entirely  her  consciousness  in  that  place.  And  now,  with  tho 
utmost  care,  Franeiotto  at  the  feet,  and  I at  the  head,  took  hold  of  the 
corners  of  the  pall,  and  lifted  it  from  the  ground,  and  thanks  to  the  holy 
Virgin,  bore  it  safely  from  the  church.  We  took  the  street  of  Saint 
Michael,  and  came  to  Ripa,  which  was  surrounded  with  boats.  One  of 
them  was  Franciotto’s,  and  having  no  better  or  safer  resource  in  this 
trying  crisis,  we  laid  Ginevra  in  it,  and  hastily  preparing  a bed  under 
cover,  aided  by  two  or  three  men  who  guarded  the  boat,  I placed  myself 
by  her  side,  and  Franeiotto  ran  for  a barber,  a friend  of  his,  a brave  and 
a faithful  man,  to  come  to  our  help  and  bleed  her  if  necessary. 

“ He  was  obliged  to  pass  by  the  church  of  Saint  Cecilia  again.  Here 
he  saw  in  passing,  a company  of  armed  men  gathered  around  the  door, 
w'hicli  he  at  first  supposed  to  be  a company  of  armed  police.  He 
cautiously  approached  them  under  the  wall  so  near,  he  plainly  discovered 
they  were  far  from  being  the  men  he  had  supposed.  They  were  about 
thirty  soldiers,  armed  with  pikes  and  broad-swords.  On  one  side  was  an 
empty  litter  borne  by  two  men,  and  he  vrho  appeared  to  be  their  guide 
stood  looking  into  the  church,  wrapped  in  his  mantle,  changing  his  atti- 
tude often,  resting  on  one  foot  and  then  on  the  other,  unable  to  curb  his 
impatience.  In  a few  moments  two  servants  came  out  of  the  church  and 
addressed  to  him  these  words ; — ‘ Your  Excellency,  the  coffin  is  uncovered 
and  empty.’ 

“ Such  was  the  power  of  these  words,  the  man  to  whom  they  were 
addressed  hurled  a blow  with  the  lantern  he  held  under  his  cloak,  against 
the  head  of  the  speaker,  and  brought  him  reeling  to  the  ground,  and  had 
not  the  other  fled  he  would  have  fared  worse,  for  the  guide  had  already 
drawn  his  sword.  But  after  raging  around  the  church  for  some  time,  ho 
was  obliged  to  abandon  his  undertaking,  burning  with  fury. 

“ Franeiotto  had  observed  amongst  the  armed  men,  one  dressed  in  a 
cape  and  mantle  of  the  court,  whom  he  recognized  by  the  light  of  the 
torches  as  the  villain  Doctor  Jacopo  da  Montebuono.  His  presence  in 
such  a place,  and  with  such  a company,  aroused  strange  suspicions. 

“ When  they  set  out,  he  followed  on  behind  them  at  a distance,  and 
instead  of  going  for  the  barber,  he  determined  to  make  sure  of  Jacopo 
himself.  He  only  feared  he  might  be  attended  by  some  of  the  company 
till  he  reached  his  own  house.  But  it  pleased  God  to  order  it  otherw  ise. 
He  lived  at  the  entrance  of  Langara,  and  when  he  reached  the  Sisto  bridge, 
he  took  a short  passage  to  his  house,  leaving  the  rest  of  his  companions 
to  pass  over  the  bridge.  Franeiotto  accosted  him  under  the  arch,  and 
telling  him  to  fear  nothing,  besought  him  to  go  with  him  to  the  Ripa 
Grande  for  a young  lady  who  was  dying,  and  so  well  did  he  operate  upon 
him  that  he  effected  his  purpose,  and  they  started  off  together. 

“ He  had  no  sooner  stepped  under  the  awning  of  the  boat  than  he  saw 
he  had  been  caught  in  a snare.  Taking  me  aside,  Franeiotto  told  mo 
what  he  had  seen  and  heard  before  the  door  of  Saint  Cecilia,  and  I 
began  to  think  deeply — the  veil  was  lifted,  and  in  a flash  I sawr  through 
everything  that  had  passed.  Jacopo  I knew  to  be  a cow  ard,  and  I seized 
him  by  the  throat  and  threatened  him,  till  he  confessed  that  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  supper,  he  had,  by  order  of  Valentino,  given  to  Ginevra  a 
drugged  wine,  by  virtue  of  which  she  had  remained  in  a state  of  apparently 
suspended  animation.  To  help  on  tho  plot,  he  had  himself  declared  sho 
was  dead,  and  had  her  brought  to  the  church,  whence  the  duke  would  bo 
able  to  carry  her  off  in  the  night,  It  W'as  a miracle  that  a plot,  so  well 
laid,  should  all  vanish  in  air;  and  imagine  how  deep  was  my  gratitude 
to  God! 

I looked  Jacopo  in  the  face,  and  said — ‘ Listen  to  me,  Master  Jacopo; 
I can  put  an  end  to  you  very  quick  with  this  dagger,  but  I’ll  save  your 
life  on  condition  you  can  save  hers.  Choose  then  your  remedies,  if  you 
would  like  to  go  back  to  your  damnable  crew  safe;  and  If  you  ever  breathe 
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a word  of  this  to  a lining  soul,  I’ll  kill  you,  as  I would  a dog,  wherever 
you  go!’ 

“ The  trembling  doctor  promised  all  I required,  and  instantly  placed 
himself  at  the  side  of  his  victim,  while  we  put  the  boat  in  motion.  We 
arrived  at  M agliana  safely,  a little  after  midnight.  The  good  doctor,  how- 
ever, has  never  opened  his  lips  about  it  to  this  day. 

“ Ginevra  had  in  the  meantime  revived,  and  opening  her  eyes,  gazed 
around  wildly.  Being  now  certain  she  would  recover,  and  feeling  I had 
performed  a miracle,  1 thanked  God  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart;  I knelt 
by  the  head  of  her  bed,  having  secreted  her  in  a small  room  of  the 
wine-merchant.  A short  time  after,  she  withdrew  the  hand  I had  been 
holding  in  mine,  and  which  I had  pressed  to  my  forehead  and  lips,  and 
pushing  back  the  hair  which  had  fallen  over  my  eyes,  she  gazed  on  me 
intently,  and  exclaimed,  ‘Oh!  art  thou  my  Ettore? — But  how  here? — 
Where  are  we? —This  does  not  seem  like  my  chamber! — I am  in  another 
bed! — Oh!  merciful  heaven!  what  has  happened?’ 

“At  this  moment  Eranciotto,  who  came  in  at  intervals  of  a few  minutes, 
to  see  how  everything  was  going  on,  entered  the  door.  Ginevra  gave  a 
scream,  and  throwing  herself  on  me  all  tremblingly,  cried  out — ‘ Help 
me,  Ettore! — there  he  is! — there  he  is! — Oh!  help  me,  blessed  Virgin !’ 
I tried  to  compose  her  alarm  as  well  as  I could;  but  all  in  vain:  and 
so  terribly  was  she  overcome  by  the  sight  of  the  good  Franciotto,  her 
eyes  seemed  to  be  bursting  from  her  head.  I saw  the  cause  of  her  fright, 
and  told  her,  ‘ Ginevra,  don’t  be  alarmed;  he  is  not  the  duke,  but  my  best 
friend  on  earth,  and  he  would  die  to  save  thee !’ 

“ And,  oh!  thou  shouldst  have  seen  how,  at  the  words,  all  her  fears 
dispelled,  as  she  turned  kindly  towards  Franciotto  a look  which  seemed  to 
ask  pardon  for  her  suspicion.  Imagine  how  my  heart  cursed  that  demon 
at  this  hour. 

“ Ginevra  then  began  to  question  me  about  the  strange  events  that  had 
brought  her  were  she  was.  But  I requested  her  to  remain  tranquil  for  a 
short  time,  confiding  her  safety  to  me,  and  think  only  of  her  health,  which 
demanded  repose.  I persuaded  her,  and  she  became  quiet ; and  having 
taken  a cordial,  toward  morning  she  fell  into  a tranquil  sleep. 

“ But  I slept  not.  Full  well  I knew  it  was  madness  to  hope  she  could 
remain  with  me.  In  spite  of  my  inclination  and  hers  too,  she  would  per- 
haps choose  to  return  to  her  husband,  as  soon  as  her  strength  would 
allow.  I therefore  sent  Franciotto  immediately  to  Borne  to  learn  the 
state  of  matters  there,  and  how  the  affair  was  understood.  He  returned 
towards  evening  with  the  intelligence  that  Valentino  had  assembled  his 
forces  and  marched  towards  Komagna,  taking  Grajano  and  his  troop  with 
him.  But  nothing  was  known  of  his  intentions. 

“ I communicated  this  to  Ginevra,  and  gave  her  a relation  of  everything 
that  had  occurred.  She  hesitated  what  to  do.  I used  all  the  arguments  I could 
bring  to  convince  her  that  she  should  by  no  means  return  to  Borne,  where 
Valentino  would  be  able  again  easily  to  get  her  into  his  hands,  and 
revenge  himself  for  the  failure  of  his  first  plot;  that  her  husband,  all 
absorbed  in  the  affairs  of  the  war,  and  entirely  won  over  to  the  duke, 
would  scarcely  be  able,  even  if  he  desired  it,  to  render  her  effectual  pro- 
tection—and  where  could  we  trace  his  steps?  I prayed  her  with  all  the 
affection  of  my  soul  not  to  oppose  herself  to  an  almost  divine  admonition, 
which  had  brought  us  together  again  by  such  a strange  order  of  events, 
and  snatched  her  from  the  very  midst  of  plots  and  perils.  I showed  her 
that  after  leaving  the  place  where  we  were,  her  supposed  death  would 
elude  suspicion,  and  enable  us  to  seek  some  safe  refuge,  where,  free  and 
tranquil,  she  might  at  least  wait  to  follow  the  leadings  of  her  wild  fortune, 
and  the  destiny  of  her  husband.  Baising  my  hands  to  heaven,  I uttered 
these  words: — ‘Ginevra!  I swear  to  you  by  the  Most  Holy  Virgin,  that 
with  me  thou  shalt  be  as  tbou  hast  been  with  thy  mother.’  Franciotto 
lent  his  persuasion  also,  and  the  good  Ginevra,  after  many  sighs,  for  she 
could  not  subdue  the  strange  but  pure  feeling  w'hich  sent  the  blush  over 
her  cheeks,  replied: — ‘Ettore,  thou  shalt  be  my  guide,  and  it  rests  with 
thee  to  show  that  heaven  has  sent  thee  to  be  my  protector.’ 

“ This  resolution  taken,  I read  another  lecture  to  the  doctor  with  my 
hand  on  my  dagger,  and  sent  him  off  to  Borne  with  Franciotto,  from  whom 
I parted  with  the  deepest  pain.  We  embarked  in  a boat  with  our  scanty 
wardrobe,  and  going  down  the  river  to  Ostia,  crossed  over  by  land  to 
Gaeta.  The  kingdom  of  Naples  was  then  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  and 
Valentino  being  on  good  terms  with  them,  I did  not  feel  secure  till  we  were 
divided  asunder  a thousand  miles.  For  this  reason,  I endeavoured  to 
hasten  on  our  journey  as  rapidly  as  possible,  without  risking  the  precious 
life  of  Ginevra.  I made  all  our  arrangements  for  the  voyage,  and  leaving 
those  hateful  shores,  we  arrived  safely  at  Messina.  I thanked  God  with 
my  whole  soul  for  having  brought  us  safely  through  such  tremendous 
dangers.” 

At  this  moment,  Fieramosca  raised  his  eyes,  and  saw  a large  company  of 
cavaliers  riding  up  towards  them  from  the  camp. 

“ Too  many  things  remain  to  be  related,”  he  added,  “ and  now  we  have 
not  time.  But  one  word  more.  We  passed  nearly  two  years  in  that  city. 
Ginevra  retired  into  a convent,  and  I passed  for  her  brother,  and  visited 
her  often  in  her  retreat.  During  this  period,  the  war  broke  out  between 
the  Spanish  and  French.  The  life  I was  leading  seemed  to  me  unworthy  a 
soldier  and  an  Italian,  and  bound  as  I was  by  my  oath  in  the  church  of 
Saint  Cecilia,  I could  not  hope  for  a virtuous  consummation  to  our  love. 

“ All  Italy  was  in  arms.  The  French  seemed  to  be  the  strongest  party, 
and  besides  the  love  of  country,  which  urged  me  on  to  fight  against  the 
most  dangerous  enemy,  I bore  an  old  grudge  against  the  French,  and 
bated  them  for  their  insolence.  And  to  tell  the  whole  truth,  I hoped  for 


more  security  for  Ginevra,  under  the  protection  of  the  banners  of  Spain, 
where  Valentino  could  not  reach  her. 

“ I made  known  my  feelings  to  the  spirited  Ginevra,  who,  notwithstand- 
ing her  love  for  me,  could  not  bear  I should  remain  behind,  while  the  for- 
tunes of  Italy  were  being  decided  on  the  field  of  battle.  My  purpose  was 
fixed,  and  I wrote  to  Prospero  Colonna,  who  was  assembling  an  army  for 
Gonzales,  to  enrol  me  under  his  banner. 

“ At  this  time  he  was  with  his  company  at  Manfredonia,  and  we  made 
the  voyage  from  Messina  to  that  port.  A strange  accident  occurred  on 
the  passage.  We  had  reached  Taranto,  and  reposing  ourselves  a little,  we 
left  the  port  one  morning  to  go  to  Manfredonia.  There  was  a thick  fog, 
common  in  the  month  of  May,  and  our  vessel,  with  two  latteen  sails,  and 
twelve  oarsmen,  rode  on  calmly  over  the  waters.  About  noon,  we  dis- 
covered four  vessels  approaching  in  our  wake,  at  a gun-shot’s  distance. 
They  hailed  us,  and  commanded  us  to  heave  to.  I wished  to  escape  from 
them,  and  we  could  have  done  it,  for  we  had  the  wind  free,  but  fearing  they 
might  make  us  some  trouble  with  their  guns,  we  shortened  sail  till  they 
came  up.  They  were  Venetian  vessels  coming  from  Cyprus,  conducting  to 
Venice  Caterina  Cornara,  queen  of  that  island.  Hearing  who  we  were, 
they  gave  us  no  disturbance,  and  we  pursued  our  voyage  behind  them.  It 
was  already  night,  and  the  fog  had  become  almost  impenetrable.  It 
seemed  more  than  fortunate  to  have  fallen  in  with  fellow-voyagers  who 
helped  us  on  in  our  passage  through  the  darkness. 

“ About  midnight,  Ginevra  retired  to  sleep.  Only  two  men  were  left  on 
deck  to  watch  the  sails  and  steer  our  vessel,  and  even  they  were  half  asleep. 

“ I could  not  sleep,  and  I sat  on  the  prow  agitated  by  a thousand  fancies. 
All  was  still,  and  I thought  I heard  the  footsteps  of  men  on  the  deck  of  the 
queen’s  vessel,  which  was  about  half  a bow-shot  ahead  of  us.  They  wero 
speaking  in  under-tones,  but  angry  words  were  passing  between  them.  I 
bent  my  ear  down,  and  listened,  and  heard  a woman’s  voice  mingling  with 
the  rest,  apparently  pleading  for  mercy.  Soon  after  a cry  followed  and 
repeated  several  times,  as  though  she  was  being  choked.  Then  came  a 
plunge  in  the  water,  like  that  of  a body  thrown  into  the  sea.  Suspicious 
of  some  foul  deed,  I raised  myself  up,  and  contracting  my  eyebrows,  saw 
something  white  floating  on  the  water.  I leaped  into  the  sea,  and  in  four 
strokes  was  along  side  of  it.  I caught  the  border  of  a garment  between  my 
teeth  and  swam  back  to  my  vessel,  drawing  after  me  a body.  My  men  had 
heard  the  noise,  and  they  came  forward  to  help  me  on  board  with  the 
body.  We  found,  on  examination,  it  was  a young  female,  with  no  garment 
on  but  a chemise,  her  hands  bound  with  a cord,  and  she  gave  no  sign  of 
life.  But  by  instant  and  powerful  restoratives  she  came  to.  We  fell  bade 
some  distance  astern  of  the  Venetians,  who  kept  on  their  voyage,  and  paid 
no  attention  to  us,  as  we  shortened  sail  and  waited  for  daylight.  At  sun- 
rise we  again  spread  our  canvas,  and  in  a few  hours  reached  Manfredonia, 
where  I found  Signor  Prospero,  and  took  lodgings  for  Ginevra  at 
the  inn. 

“ Thou  wouldst  ask,  perhaps,  who  this  damsel  could  be  we  saved  from 
the  sea;  but  I cannot  gratify  thy  curiosity,  for  I do  not  even  know  myself. 
Neither  Ginevra  nor  1 have  ever  been  able  to  get  a word  from  her  about 
her  history.  She  was  born  in  the  Levant,  and  is,  without  doubt,  a Saracen; 
and  she  is  one  of  the  most  pure,  and  upright,  and  amiable  persons  in  the 
world — at  the  same  time  so  undaunted,  she  has  no  fears  of  arms  or  blood, 
and  in  the  face  of  danger  she  is  more  man  than  woman.  From  that  day  to 
this  she  has  remained  with  Ginevra.  I prevailed  on  the  abbess  of  Saint 
Ursula  to  receive  them  both  into  her  convent,  where  we  are  so  near  to  each 
other,  while  the  war  keeps  us  shut  up  in  Barletta,  that  I can  visit  them 
almost  every  day.” 

Chapter  VI. 

At  this  moment  the  French  cavaliers,  who  were  to  conduct  the  two 
Italian  knights  to  the  camp,  rode  up;  and  they  mounted  their  horses  to 
accompany  them.  They  passed  through  long  lines  of  tents  and  pavilions, 
amused  with  the  aspect  of  the  multitude,  who  gathered  around  the  road  to 
learn  the  object  of  their  coming.  Passing  a crowd  of  soldiers,  they  came 
out  on  an  open  space,  formed  by  numerous  pavilions  on  the  four  sides,  and 
in  the  centre,  under  a large  spreading  oak,  was  extended  the  tent  of  the 
commander.  Here  was  congregated  the  flower  of  the  officers  of  the  army. 
They  dismounted,  and  were  ushered  into  the  pavilion.  After  a brief  but 
courteous  reception,  two  stools  were  brought,  and  they  took  their  seats 
with  their  backs  to  the  door. 

The  tent,  which  was  lined  with  blue  embroidery,  with  gold  lilies,  was  in 
the  form  of  a quadrangle,  divided  into  two  equal  squares  by  four  light 
columns  of  wood,  variegated  with  stripes  of  blue  and  gold.  On  the  back 
part  stood  the  couch,  covered  with  a leopard’s  skin,  under  which  two  large 
hounds  were  sleeping.  Near  by  was  a table,  loaded  with  a quantity  of 
flagons,  brushes,  decorations  of  honour,  and  jewels,  flung  confusedly  to- 
gether; behind  which  was  placed  a polygon  mirror,  in  a frame  of  chiselled 
silver,  which  showed  the  gentil  duke  did  not  disdain  the  arts  of  the  toilet. 
The  modern  exquisite  would  have  sought  in  vain  upon  this  toilette  the 
indispensable  Eau  de  Cologne ; but  he  would  have  found  a substitute  in 
two  large  vases  of  gilt-silver,  labelled  Eau  de  Citrehan,  and  Eau  Doree. 
Several  suits  of  armour  were  suspended  from  the  columns,  in  the  form  of 
trophies;  and,  extending  from  one  to  the  other  on  hooks,  glistened  lances 
and  spears. 

Under  them,  in  the  centre  of  the  tent,  sat  Louis  of  Armagnac,  Duke  of 
Nemours,  Viceroy  of  Naples,  who  had  been  entrusted  with  the  manage- 
ment of  this  war  by  Louis  XII.  He  was  dressed  in  a blue  mantle,  lined 
with  sable;  and  his  noble  features  shone  with  youth,  daring  and  chivaleresque 
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courtesy.  L’Aubigne,  Ibo  d’ Alegre,  Bajardo,  Monseigneur  de  la  Palisse, 
and  Chandenier,  were  by  his  side;  and  all  around  were  clustered  knights 
and  barons  of  less  importance,  who  formed  the  circle  that  closed  around 
Ettore  and  Brancaleone. 

The  latter  knew  a good  deal  better  how  to  manage  his  hands  than  his 
tongue,  and  he  left  to  Fieramosca  the  task  of  unfolding  their  embassy. 

The  yonng  knight  rose;  and  casting  around  the  circle  a rapid  glance, 
which  gleamed  with  the  bold  ardour,  unmixed  with  insolence,  which  became 
so  well  the  place,  the  hearers,  and  the  subject  of  his  mission,  he  related 
the  insult  of  La  Motte,  proposed  the  challenge,  and  in  compliance  with 
the  etiquette  of  the  times,  explained  the  paper  he  held  in  his  hand,  and 
then  read  the  following  communication : — 

“High  and  mighty  Prince  Louis  of  Armagnac,  Duke  of  Nemours. 
“Having  understood  that  Guy  de  La  Motte,  in  presence  of  Don  Inigo 
Lopez  de  Ayala,  declared  the  knights  of  Italy  cowards  in  war;  therefore, 
with  your  good  pleasure,  we  answer,  that  he  has  basely  lied,  and  will  lie 
as  often  as  he  repeats  the  charge.  And  for  this  cause  we  demand  that 
you  please  to  grant  us  the  field  d toute  outrance  for  us  and  ours,  against 
him  and  his,  in  equal  number,  ten  against  ten. 

“Prospero  Colonna, 

“Die  VIII.  Aprilis,  MDIII.”  “Fabritio  Colonna. 

When  he  had  finished  reading  the  challenge,  he  flung  it  at  the  feet  of 
the  Duke,  and  Bajardo,  unsheathing  his  sword,  raised  it  on  the  point.  A 
moment  after,  while  he  was  speaking  to  the  Duke  of  the  challenge,  his 
burning  eye  fell  upon  a brightly  burnished  shield  which  hung  on  a column 
before  his  face,  and  reflected  those  who  stood  behind  as  clear  as  life. 
There  crossed  this  shield  Grajano  of  Asti.  It  confused  him,  a?ad  turning 
round,  he  saw,  not  two  paces  from  him,  the  husband  of  Ginevra,  who  stood 
with  the  rest  listening  to  his  words.  This  sudden  and  unexpected  dis- 
covery took  from  the  close  of  his  words  the  sting  he  had  designed  to  give 
them.  By  his  hearers,  who  knew  not  his  secret  history,  this  embarrass- 
ment was  attributed  to  a cause,  too  far  from  the  truth  not  to  do  a wrong 
to  the  honour  of  Fieramosca.  A sneer  was  seen  on  the  face  of  more  than 
one  of  the  French  officers;  and  they  whispered  among  themselves,  that 
little  was  to  be  feared  from  a man  who  trembled  at  the  name  of  “ battle.” 
He  saw  their  sneers  and  heard  their  whispers,  and  he  felt  a torrent  of  fire 
streaming  through  his  cheeks — but  he  calmed  his  agitation  by  inwardly 
saying: — “ When  the  trial  comes,  they’ll  see  if  I tremble.” 

The  answer  of  the  Duke  was  not  wanting  either  in  words  or  presump- 
tion; for  even  he  had  been  deceived  by  the  manner  of  the  Italian  into  a 
false  estimate  of  his  courage.  In  a few  minutes  this  parley  ended,  and 
the  two  messengers  were  offered  refreshments  for  themselves  and  their 
horses  in  a neighbouring  camp. 

Grajano  had  also  recognized  Fieramosca,  and  when  he  left  the  presence 
of  the  Duke,  he  followed  him.  He  approached  him  and  saluted  him  with 
the  air  of  a man  who  values  more  the  gifts  of  fortune,  than  those  of  virtue. 
When  he  knew  him  he  was  a poor  knight,  nor  did  he  now  appear  to  him 
to  have  very  materially  bettered  his  circumstances  since  that  time. 

“ Oh!”  said  he,  “ Signor  Giovanni! No, — Signor Motto devil 

take  it,  I don’t  remember  your  name — But  no  matter— And  so  those  who 
die  not,  meet  again!” 

“Exactly,”  answered  Fieramosca,  who,  notwithstanding  the  generosity 
of  his  character,  could  not  repress  his  vexation  on  seeing  one  he  believed 
to  be  in  the  other  world,  still  living — the  rightful  claimant  of  her  he  loved 
better  than  life.  He  tried  hard  to  think  of  something  that  would  cut  off 
the  edge  of  that  “ exactly,”  but  it  was  a fruitless  attempt,  and  he  kept 
silent.  But  Grajano  was  not  a man  of  sensibility  enough  to  trouble  him- 
self about  matters  of  etiquette,  and  finding  he  was  obliged  to  do  the  talking, 
he  continued:  “Weil,  what  are  we  doing?  For  Spain,  ha?” 

To  Ettore  these  interrogations  in  the  plural  seemed  to  savour  too  much 
of  impudence,  and  he  replied:  “ What  are  we  doing?  You,  I can’t  say — 

1 bear  a lance  with  Prospero  Colonna.” 

“Ah!  you  don’t  forget  the  proverb,’’  said  the  Piedmontese  laughing : 

“ ‘ Orsin,  Colonna,  and  Frangipano  exact  to-day , to-morrow  pay.” 

This  distich  was  current  at  that  time  among  the  fortune-seeking  soldiery 
of  Italy,  and  originated  in  the  lack  of  money  so  common  to  the  Barons  of 
the  Campagna  of  Rome,  who  had  made  themselves  more  notorious  for 
grasping  after  the  goods  of  others  than  being  punctual  in  paying  their 
soldiers. 

But  Fieramosca  was  in  no  mood  for  joking  at  this  moment,  and  made 
no  reply,  except  to  put  a courteous  inquiry  for  his  health,  and  to  ask  him 
why  he  had  abandoned  the  service  of  Valentino. 

“Oh!”  answered  Grajano,  “the  reason  is,  he  expects  too  much  of  us, 
and  keeps  too  much  meat  boiling;  and  if  the  Pope  happens  to  die  to-day 
or  to-morrow,  they’ll  all  be  on  his  shoulders  at  once,  and  make  him  pay 
back  principal  and  interest.  But  enough!  Its  better  to  say  neither  good 
nor  evil  of  that  gentleman.  But  now  I’m  contented  where  I am,  and  I 
would  not  change  places  with  the  Pope  himself.” 

While  this  dialogue  was  going  on  they  reached  the  tent,  where  they 
found  breakfast  spread  for  them.  When  the  meal  was  done  and  the  table 
removed,  they  were  summoned  by  the  Duke  for  the  answer  to  the  challenge. 
As  in  duty  bound  it  was  full  of  pride  and  boasting.  The  French  were 
always  ready  for  battle,  and  wished  the  number  had  been  thirteen  to  ten, 
an  unlucky  number  chosen  to  foretel  woe  to  the  Italians. 

A sealed  letter  to  Gonzales  was  consigned  to  the  messengers,  and  on 
another  sheet  the  list  of  the  combatants  chosen  by  the  French  was  written. 
They  went  back  to  their  tent  and  waited  for  their  horses  to  come  up. 


In  the  meantime  flasks  of  wine  were  brought  in,  and  drank  in  ihe  com  • 
pany  of  several  knights,  among  whom  was  Bajardo.  When  they  had 
finished  their  wine  Bajardo  requested  Fieramosca  to  show  him  the  list, 
and  Ettore  took  it  from  his  doublet  and  handed  it  to  him.  They  all 
gathered  around  Bajardo  while  he  read  the  following  names: — Charles  de 
Tourges,  Marc  de  Frignes,  Giraut  de  Forses,  Martellini  de  Lambris, 
Pierre  de  Liaye,  Jacques  de  la  Fontaine,  Eliot  de  Baraut,  Jean  de  Landes, 
Sacet  de  Tacet,  Guy  de  la  Mothe,  Jacques  de  Guignes,  Nante  de  la  Fraise, 
Claude  Grajan  of  Asti. 

“Claudio  Grajano  of  Asti!”  exclaimed  Fieramosca,  gazing  on  him  with 
astonishment. 

“Yes,  Claudio  Grajano  of  Asti,”  the  knight  himself  replied,  “perhaps 
you  think  he’s  not  fit  to  appear  in  such  glorious  company!” 

“But  tell  me,  Monsieur  Claude,  do  you  know  why  this  combat  is  to  tako 
place?” 

“ What?  Do  you  think  I am  deaf?  To  be  sure  I do.” 

“ Know,  then,  that  the  Italians  are  branded  by  the  French  as  poltroons 
and  traitors;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  we  give  the  challenge.  Now,  for 
God’s  sake,  tell  me  what  country  you  belong  to?” 

“ I hail  from  Asti.” 

“ And  is  not  Asti  in  Piedmont?  And  Piedmont,  is  it  in  Italy  or  France? 
And  being  yourself  an  Italian  soldier,  can  you  lift  your  sword  with  the 
French  against  the  honour  of  the  Italians?” 

As  he  uttered  these  words,  Fieramosca’s  eyes  flashed  fire,  and  he  would 
have  given  vent  to  his  passion  in  more  violent  language;  but  ho 
remembered  the  vow  which  hindered  him  from  lifting  sword  against  this 
man.  But  Grajano,  who  was  far  from  divining  the  thoughts  of  Fiera- 
mosca, could  not  understand  at  first  where  so  many  questions  were  to  end. 
He  at  last  contrived  to  get  it  into  his  brain,  when  Ettore  had  done;  and 
he  thought  the  talk  he  had  listened  to  was  the  sheerest  nonsense  in  the 
world.  Hardly  deigning  to  reply  directly  to  the  point  in  question,  he  turned 
round  to  his  companions,  and  said  with  a laugh — “O,  dear!  just  listen 
to  this ! One  would  say  this  was  the  very  first  day  he  ever  took  a lance 
in  his  hand.  I hold  in  my  pocket  the  Italians — Italy  and  he  who  wishes 
them  well — I fight  for  those  who  pay  me ! Don’t  you  know,  my  fine  fellow, 
that  for  us  soldiers,  where  we  find  bread,  there  is  our  country.” 

“ I do  not  call  myself  fine  fellow:  I am  known  by  the  name  of  Ettore 
Fieramosca,”  he  replied — for  he  could  no  longer  restrain  his  indignation — 
“ and  I know  nothing  of  the  poltroonery  you  speak  of.  And  were  it 

not ” Here  his  hand  flew  almost  involuntarily  to  the  hilt  of  his  sword — 

but  he  soon  withdrew  it;  and  he  continued  to  speak  with  the  firm  set  face 
of  a man  forced  to  swallow  his  own  bitter  indignation. 

“ One  thing,  by  heavens,  I cannot  bear! — that  these  noble  gentlemen, 
and  you,  Monsieur  Bajardo,  who  are  the  first  man  in  the  world  in  our 
profession,  and  the  bravest  and  most  loyal,  should  have  to  listen  to  an 
Italian  vituperate  his  country.  But  who  knows  not  that  traitors  grow  in 
all  countries?” 

“ Traitor  thou  art!”  cried  out  the  Piedmontese,  in  a voice  of  thunder. 
Both  of  them  laid  their  hands  on  their  swords;  but  they  did  not  entirely 
unsheathe  them — for  multitudes  on  all  sides  rushed  forward  and  separated 
them,  remembering  that  the  person  of  a herald  is  held  sacred,  and  can 
neither  insult  another,  nor  be  insulted  himself.  The  cries  and  the  tumult 
were  excessive;  but  the  voice  of  Bajardo,  heard  above  all  the  rest,  restored 
order,  and  Grajano  was  removed  by  force  from  the  spot. 

After  sheathing  his  sword,  which  he  drove  violently  into  its  scabbard 
by  a blow  with  his  hand  upon  the  hilt,  Fieramosca  turned  to  Bajardo,  and 
excused  himself  for  what  had  taken  place.  He,  in  return,  laid  his  two 
hands  on  his  shoulders,  and  looked  him  so  full  in  the  face  that  the  young 
knight  half  blushed,  and  let  his  eyes  fall.  They  stood  so  for  a moment; 
and  then,  kissing  Ettore’s  forehead,  he  said  to  him,  “ Blessed  be  the  woman 
who  gave  you  birth!” 

One  hour  after,  the  drawbridge  of  the  gate  of  Barletta  was  lowered  for 
Ettore  and  Brancaleone  to  re-enter  the  city. 

( To  be  continued.) 


Irish  Bulls.— It  has  often  been  remarked  that  there  is  a great  deal  of 
sly  wit  in  an  Irish  bull;  and  no  doubt  there  is,  oftentimes.  When  a school- 
boy, we  had  in  our  class  a little  fellow  of  the  true  Milesian  blood,  who  was 
more  noted  for  his  delinquencies,  and  the  droll  excuses  he  offered  for  them, 
than  his  attention  to  the  legitimate  business  of  the  school.  One  afternoon, 
when  “ school  didn’t  keep,”  some  one  got  into  the  house,  and  perpetrated  a 
little  bit  of  mischief.  In  the  morning  it  was  laid  to  Patrick,  and  there  was 
pretty  good  evidence  of  his  guilt  ; but  he  denied  it  plumply.  “ Where  was 
you,  all  the  afternoon,  Patrick?”  inquired  the  master.  “ Nowhere,” 
answered  the  boy,  doggedly.  “ Nowhere?”  echoed  the  master,  assuming 
a very  wise  look,  and  casting  his  eyes  around  the  room,  to  see  if  the  boys 
noted  him,  his  custom  always  when  about  to  utter  any  impressive  remarks ; 
“ That  Nowhere  must  be  a great  place,  for  a good  many  boys  go  there,  I 
find.  But  how  came  you  to  go  there,  Patrick?”  “Because,”  replied  the 
little  delinquent,  “ I had  nowhere  to  go,  and  so  I — went  there !”  The 
scholars  thought  that  a capital  bull,  and  a loud  laugh  from  the  whole 
school  followed  it,  in  which  the  master  joined  heartily.  The  culprit  was 
told  to  go  to  his  seat,  and  that  the  punishment  intended  for  him  might  bo 
reserved — until  the  next  time.  As  he  returned  to  his  place,  there  was 
a sly  twinkle  in  his  wicked  eye,  and  a swelling  of  the  left  check,  as  if 
his  tongue  were  thrust  again  the  inner  side.  His  triumph  was  com- 
plete. 
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FAMILY  HERALD— USEFUL  INFORMATION 


TO  OUR  READERS  AND  THE  BOOKSELLING  TRADE. 


Sggf*  Notice. — In  consequence  of  having  to  reprint  most  of  the  Numbers 
forming  the  first  two  Volumes , in  order  that  new  Subscribers  may  be 
enabled  to  complete  their  Sets , and  the  sale  of  the  Reprints  not  being  suffi- 
ciently extensive  to  repay  the  expenses , roe  are  compelled  to  charge  Two- 
pence for  each  of  those  Numbers , and  Eightpence  for  the  Parts . 

Each  Number  from  1 to  104  now  sells  for  Twopence,  whether  the  same  be 
printed  on  it  or  not 

The  Parts  from  1 to  24  now  sell  for  Eightpence. — Ditto. 

Vols . 1.  and  II.,  neatly  bound , sell  for  8s.  6d.  each . 

The  Numbers  forming  the  current  Volume,  whether  reprinted  or  not , are 
charged  only  One  Penny,  and  the  Parts  Sixpence.  Six  months  after  the 
completion  of  the  Volume  the  price  of  the  Numbers  and  Parts  will  be 
increased,  of  which  due  notice  will  be  given. 

Numbers  24  and  33  are  at  present  out  of  print  We  pledge  our  word  that 
all  numbers  required  to  make  perfect  sets  shall  be  reprinted.  There  may  be 
a little  delay  in  doing  so,  as  only  one  (in  addition  to  the  current  number) 
can  be  composed  weekly.  We  therefore  beg  the  indulgence  of  those  patrons 
who  have  been  disappointed  in  receiving  immediately  every  number  applied 
for  by  their  booksellers. 

How  such  a periodical  as  the  Family  Herald  can  be  got  up  for  the  small 
charge  of  One  Penny  is  a marvel  to  many.  The  reason  is,  the  immense 
number  sold  in  the  first  instance . Our  readers  will  there  fore  readily  per- 
ceive, that  the  sale  of  the  re-issue  being  limited,  the  amount  would,  not  be 
sufficient  to  defray  the  cost.  The  increased  price  yields  little  profit ; in  many 
instances , none  whatever,  on  the  contrary.  When  books  are  first  published 
at  a high  price,  the  unsold  copies  may  after  a time  frequently  be  had  for 
less  than  the  original  charge  : but  the  reverse  is  the  case  with  a periodical 
like  the  Family  Herald,  which  is  sold,  in  the  first  instance,  for  ready 
money , at  the  lowest  possible  price  at  which  paper  and  print  can  be  produced. 
A stationer  cannot  afford  to  retail  the  same  size  sheet  of  white  paper  for 
less  than  a penny. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


c<  An  Unfashionable.” — “ What  is  the  meaning  of  pinching  down  the  corner  of  a visiting 
card  ?”  Tt  means  that  you  have  left  the  card  yourself,  and  not  sent  it  by  a servant,  as 
many  fashionable  people  do.  It  is  a French  custom  Books  of  etiquette  give  different 
and  wrong  interpretations  of  this  practice.  The  above  is  the  meaning  now  generally 
put  upon  it  in  fashionable  circles.  P.  P.  C on  a card  means  Pour  Prendre  Conge  (to 
take  leave).  You  are  about  to  leave  town.  The  old  English  custom  uses  T.  T.  L.  (to 
take  leave)  instead  of  the  French.  When  you  receive  a note  with  the  letters  R S.  V.  P. 
subjoined,  it  is  expected  you  will  answer  it,  as  the  letters  imply — “ Repondez  S’U  Vous 
Plfit  ” (reply  if  you  please).  An  Irish  wag  once  left  his  cards  with  D.  I.  O.  upon  them. 
Being  asked  what  these  letters  meant,  he  replied,  “ Demmee,  I’m  Off.” 

S.  A.  T.  is  hypercritical.  “ Fellows  ” is  a perfect  rhyme  for  “jealous  “ pow’r  ” is  an 

L ugly  mode  of  writing  “ power  ” — “ shocking,”  in  free  and  ea9y  rhyme,  is  good  rhyme  for 

“ lock  in  “ o’er  ” is  not  very  good  with  “ power  but  a slight  deviation  occasionally 
from  strict  rhyme  is  permitted  to  those  who  evidently  can  rhyme  well,  and  who  are 
aware  of  the  deviation.  S.  A.  T.  is  another  critic,  who  considers  “ lawn  ” and  “adorn” 
as  good  rhyme  There  is  much  need  for  a teacher  of  pronunciation  in  England.  We 
think  it  was  Walker  who  said  the  English  could  not  pronounce  their  own  language. 
The  Scotch  and  Irish  are  as  correct  as  the  provincial  commoners  of  England.  With 
the  exception  of  the  stage  there  is  no  school  of  pronunciation.  The  pulpit  is  very  bad. 
Even  Parliament,  with  all  its  learning,  is  bad.  Tn  a good  legitimate  drama,  you  hear 
English  spoken  accurately.  Many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  blunder  sadly.  Lord 
Brougham  prides  himself  in  calling  London  “ Lunnun,”  and  Birmingham  “ Brum- 
magem.” 

W.  Sanderson  does  not  make  a proper  distinction  between  history  and  fiction.  The 
writer  of  history  is  not  responsible  for  its  facts,  and  the  facts  of  history  are  not 
immoral ; for  they  are  not  invented,  like  fiction,  on  purpose  to  please.  History  is  grave 
and  serious,  and  may  write  anything  that  has  occurred,  if  it  be  of  traditional  importance. 
Fiction  is  li£ht  and  seductive,  and  is  responsible  to  good  manners.  The  most  delicate 
and  refined  sensuality  is  the  most  seductive  and  dangerous.  A high  moral  and  religious 
tone  of  mind  is  superior  to  both.  Without  this,  nature  alone  will  seduce  without  books ; 
and  songs,  and  polkas,  and  bright  eyes  will  do  more  harm  than  a thousand  of  the  worst 
pages  of  history  concentrated  into  one  powerful  dose  of  temptation. 

T.  Maudsley. — Dean  Swift  wrote  a history  of  John  Bull,  in  which  Bull  personifies 
England,  and  John  Frog,  France.  This  is  the  earliest  use  of  the  name  that  we  are 
acquainted  with,  and  it  evidently  took  its  rise  in  the  fable  of  the  Bull  and  the  Frog.  It 
is  a singular  thing,  too,  that  the  ancient  arms  of  France  were  three  frogs.  (See  Com- 
ment on  Nostradamus,  p.  251,  edit.  1672.)  As  for  the  Bull,  we  must  refer  our  corres- 
pondent to  our  two  articles  on  John  Bull,  vol.  I.,  page  393. 

W.  E.  wants  a cure  for  lisping.  Lisping  arising  from  an  inability  to  hiss.  The  best  cure 
for  it,  therefore,  is  to  go  to  the  theatres,  and  hiss  the  performers  when  they  don’t  do 
justice  to  their  respective  characters. 

Fleur-1>e-lis. — “ Ought  a lady  to  accept  the  offer  of  a gentleman  to  take  her  home  In  his 
carnage  ?”  Cela  depend v,  as  the  French  say.  Fleur-de-lis  has  not  told  us  all.  Much 
depends  on  circumstances,  as  the  English  people  say.  What  sort  of  gentleman  is  he,  and 
what  sort  of  lady  is  Fleur-de-lis  ? We  cannot  see  either  of  them  as  yet  through  our 
magic  telescope.  We  will  not  ask  what  profession  he  follows  ; for  in  these  wicked  days 
even  parsons  themselves  are  not  to  be  trusted  always.  There  are  many  ca^-es  in  which 
such  an  offer  might  with  propriety  be  accepted.  But  ladies  have  private  reasons  of 
their  own  at  times  for  refusing.  They  are  the  best  judges  of  their  own  particular  case. 
Surely  a lady  may  go  home  in  a carriage  with  a friend  of  her  family.  It  must  be  a 
vory  corrupt  age  indeed  that  would  suspect  any  evil  in  such  an  act  of  confidence  on  the 
one  hand,  and  kindness  on  the  other. 

G.  Manners.— Is  it  quite  consistent  with  good  taste,  delicacy,  and  true  politeness  to  ask 

! a party  of  friends,  whom  you  have  just  entertained  at  your  own  table,  whether  they 
have  enjoyed  their  dinner  ?”  No  ; the  question  is  burdensome  to  the  guests.  You  pay 
them  a higher  compliment  when  you  take  it  for  granted  that  they  have  enjoyed  them- 
selves. Say  nothing  about  your  fare.  Dinners  are  like  feelings : they  should  be 
6nj°yed  without  being  criticised  or  analyzed.  The  highest  order  of  minds  dine  on  the 
“ table  talk,”  without  despising  the  dinner  (see  our  leading  article).  They  take  it  also 
tor  granted  that  you  have  done  the  best  that  your  circumstance'  afford.  It  is  common, 
in  some  places,  especially  in  provincial  towns  and  villages,  for  ladies,  at  their  tea  parties, 
tu  aS-D  \ ,ieTw^°^e  company  round  if  their  tea  is  agreeable.  “ Is  your  tea  agreeable, 
j v ■ I®  y°ur  tea  agreeable,  Miss  R.  ? Is  your  tea  agreeable,  Mr.  J.  ?”  See.  This 
al90  is  m bad  taste,  not  to  speak  of  the  monotony  of  the  question,  which  is  sometimes, 


however,  put  in  another  form  still  worse.  “ Is  your  tea  to  your  taste  ?”  “ Is  your  tea 
to  your  liking?”  Of  course  there  is  one  invariable  answer  given,  and  the  lady  would 
be  much  offended  if  she  received  another.  In  such  respects  there  is  really  more 
formality  amongst  the  middle  than  the  higher  classes. 

J.  B.  W.  justly  condemns  the  saying,  “ It  is  the  nature  of  man  to  hate  those  whom  he  has 
injured.”  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  is  very  little  truth  in  this.  Some  who  are  known 
to  have  injured  others  are  observed  ever  after  to  speak  and  willingly  to  hear  evil  of 
them  ; but  we  suspect  this  arises  from  a desire  to  find  justification  for  themselves  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  or  mayhaps  in  their  own  conscience.  It  is  an  old  superstition, 
that  if  you  save  a man  from  drowning,  he  will  ever  after  hate  you.  The  most  interesting 
feature  of  the  tale  of  the  Pirate , by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  is  founded  on  this  belief. 
Gratitude  is  sometimes  felt  to  be  burdensome.  The  mind,  like  the  body,  dislikes  a 
heavy  burden,  and  shakes  it  off.  Gratitude  is  therefore  felt,  by  experience,  to  bo 
unfavourable  to  tender  feelings.  It  exists  apart  as  an  independent  affection.  The 
anxiety  of  the  mind  to  find  itself  free  will  account  for  many  feelings  too  often  ascribed 
to  badness  of  heart.  The  romantic  passion  of  love  is  most  commonly  experienced 
between  two  parties  who  are  under  no  obligation  whatever  to  each  other.  Obligation, 
like  a bond,  sometimes  kills  it. 

“ Non  faciam  vitio  culpa-ve  minorem  ” — the  motto  on  the  front  of  the  East  India 
Company’s  College  at  Addiscombe — literally  means  “ I will  not  make  it  less  by  any 
fault  or  folly  of  mine.”  What  “it”?  That  must  be  answered  by  the  imagination — 
perhaps  the  estate  or  revenue  of  the  institution,  or  its  character.  In  Latin  mottos  there 
is  generally  a gap  left  for  the  imagination  to  fill  it  up.  They  are  not  so  prosy  and 
definite  as  ours.  Of  Minasi’s  drawings  we  cannot  give  the  information  required. 

2 + 2 = 4. — “Nelsons,  Brothers”  is  the  usual  form,  not  “Nelson  Brothers.  Yet  we  say, 
T.  and  J.  Nelson,  Brothers.  If  the  singular  be  used,  it  must  have  the  comma  after  it 
— “Nelson,  Brothers” — otherwise  it  -would  look  like  one  man’s  name.  We  say 
the  “ Brothers  Nelson.”  We  think  the  singular  form  can  say  much  in  its  own 
defence. 

T.  H.— Lynch  Law  originated  in  a democrat,  of  the  name  of  Lynch,  acting  the 
part  of  a judge  at  the  head  of  a mob,  and  pronouncing  sentence  of  tarring  and 
feathering,  &c. 

Ada  Adel  a. — May  she  make  a present  to  a young  gentleman  about  to  leave  town,  and 
whom  she  may  never  see  again  ? What  sort  of  present  ? A locket  with  her  hair  ? 
A photographic  likeness  of  her  sweet  face  ? A love  gift?  A friendship’s  offering? 
Has  she  received  one  ? If  she  send  it.  do  not  send  a very  sentimental  note  along  with 
it,  but  a somewhat  jocular  or  rompish  one.  Say  nothing  about  the  feelings.  He  can 
guess  more  than  Ada  can  say. 

Ishmael’s  question  is  answered  in  page  425.  It  is  ridiculous  and  extremely  rustic 
indeed  to  say,  “ Your  health,  sir,”  at  every  glass  of  wine  you  take.  The  monotony 
alone  is  low.  If  you  can  say  something  new  and  smart  at  every  glass,  say  it ; it  is 
like  giving  a new  toast.  But  “ Your  health,  ma’am  1”  is  what  a fool  may  say,  as  often 
and  as  well  as  a wise  man. 

Peggy  Sintop  is  called  a showy  girl  by  her  friends,  and  does  not  like  the  expression. 
She  wants  to  know  the  exact  meaning  of  it.  We  do  not  suppose  it  has  any.  Tt 
belongs  to  the  clouds  of  poetry.  It  means  that  she  can  make  a good  appearance  with 
what  would  not  suffice  for  ordinary  ladies ; or  perhaps  it  means  that  she  has  the 
felicitous  art  of  showing  all  her  best  qualities,  and  concealing  her  worst.  It  is 
rather  complimentary  than  otherwise,  and,  in  our  opinion,  a very  good  recommen- 
dation to  a lady. 

F.  R. — “ I am  looking  for  nothing,”  or  “ I am  not  looking  for  anything,” — which  is  the 
most  proper  ? They  are  both  queer  enough,  if  severely  criticized ; but  the  latter  is 
least  liable  to  be  punned  upon. 

Leander. — It  was  a Bill,  not  an  Act,  for  the  abolition  of  Gretna  Green  marriages. 
A Bill  in  Parliament  is  merely  an  application  for  the  sanction  of  the  three 
branches  of  the  legislature;  when  that  is  obtained,  the  Bill  becomes  an  Act  of  Partia- 
ment.  The  Bill  alluded  to  was  not  presented  till  near  the  close  of  the  last  session, 
consequently  did  not  pass  into  an  Act. 

“ A Subscriber.”  Kennington  Common. — Aide-toi,  el  te  riel  t'aidera  ! (Help  thyself,  and 
Heaven  will  help  thee  !)  We  can  render  no  better  assistance  than  advice  : health  and 
liberty  are  surely  worth  a struggle.  Consult,  then,  with  your  neighbours ; apply  to 
your  representatives  in  Parliament ; call  meetings  ; demand  the  legal  title  to  the  soil  ; 
and  address  those  political  prints  which  fearlessly  maintain  the  rights  of  the  people. 
It  is  insulting  mockery  to  open  new  parks  on  one  side  of  the  metropolis,  and  close  up 
the  old  cricket-grounds  and  public  walks  on  the  other.  Mammon  is  encroaching  on 
every  side,  and  very  soon  all  the  patrimony  of  the  poor  will  be  added  to  the*  rich  man’s 
possessions. 

Wm.  T.  should  not  be  impatient;  he  must  learn  to  stand  back  with  a good  r ce,  and 
make  way  for  the  ladies,  whose  productions  of  the  kind  sent  are  superior  in  the  pro- 
portion of  three  to  one,  and  consequently  have  the  preference. 

“ Map  of  the  World.” — J.  H.  D. — In  Hemispheres,  on  8 large  sheets,  £3  3s. ; on  Mer- 
cator’s projection,  8 sheets,  £3  3s. ; in  French,  2 sheets,  129. 

Amator. — We  do  not  send  private  letters,  nor  answer  questions  put  by  non-subscribers. 
If  Amator  be  a regular  reader  he  will  see  the  answer  ; if  not,  not. 

Beta.— Apply  to  Home  and  Co.,  Philosophical  Instrument  Makers,  103,  Newgate-street.* 

G.  B.,  Norwich. — Write  to  Mr.  Robertson,  Mechanics'  Magazine  Office,  Fleet-street. 

W.  S.,  Edinburgh,  may  send  a select  sample,  but  not  a dramatic  or  poetical  one. 

“ Berlin  Wool.” — E.  C. — See  No.  10,  p.  156  ; No.  32,  p.  507. 

W.  S. — There  are  several  cheap  and  meritorious  periodicals  on  gardening. 

Job  (see  No.  2,  p.  31);  F.  J.  A. : Pioty  ; Aldred.—  The  articles,  or  similar  ones,  have 
already  appeared  or  been  answered. 

Communications  Received. — C.  Shell — R.  N , Stroud.— T.  O.  S.— J.  W.  D.—  G. 
Potter. — Fanny  (see  p.  473). — Rosina. — R.  Wheeler. — G.  A.  Walker. — F.  Field 
(clever,  but  not  Suitable). — J.  M, — W.  T.  E.— Charles  H.— H.  R.— E.  Dungey. — 
E.  C. — G.  H.  R. — J.  S.  S. — Ginger  (see  above). — ’J.  P.  J.  (explain  the  riddle.) 
— E.  D.  M. — D.  R. — P.  H.  I.  (in  the  large  portfolio.) — St.  Giles  (sent  to  the 
preparer). — W.  C.  R.  (purchase  a treatise.) — W.  West.— J.  Turner  (send  solution). — 
Bessie  (see  previous  numbers) — M.  A.  B.— F.  B.—  J.  F.  T. — S.  S.  S. — R.  N.  (imper- 
fect.)— H Holman  (see  No.  134,  p 473).— B.  G.  (too  stale.)— J.  M. — Y.,  Halifax  (try 
again).— W.  M.— Leander.—  Benson.—  G.  Edwards.— H.  J. — C.  B.— S.  E.  M.  A. — 
James  F. — Souchong.— Augusta  S.  A.— Isabella  Rosa  L.— E.  S.,  Stockport.— W. 
Glanfield. — W.  A.,  Aberdeen.— G.  H.  Brookes  (because  they  have  already  appeared 
— not  one  new) — J.  A.  A. — “An  Old  Subscriber  and  Well-Wisher”  (see  No.  135, 
p.  89). — J.  O B — K.  L — Ferguson. — Axpiia  (never  despair). — “A  Subscriber,” 
Taunton. — “ Un  Plaignant  Ecossais.”— T.  Gray.— J.  Russell.— M.  W.  B.  (very  good). 
— F.  P.  (yes,  if  according  to  agreement.) 

J.  E.  D. ; C.  S.  C.  (try  any) ; Lamotte  ; Tyro  ; H.  R.  G.  L. ; L.  T.  C. ; Effingham  — 
The  questions  are  either  inappropriate,  too  trivial,  or  we  are  unable  to  furnish  the 
information  required. 

H.  F. ; Maria  F.  II. ; T.  W. ; H.  G.  B. ; Amelia  ; B.  N. ; H.  C. ; AVm.  T. ; “A  Ship’s 
Barber.” — In  our  next. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Melaia,  and  other  Poems.  By  Eliza  Cook.  Third  edition,  illustrated. — Simpkin  and 
Marshall- 

D'Aubigne's  History  of  the  Reformation  in  the  Sixteenth  Century.  Anew  translation  by 
II.  Beveridge,  Esq.,  Advocate. — Wm.  Collins,  Glasgow. 
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Just  published,  price  Three  Shillings,  in  cloth, 

"RANDOM  RHYMES. 

By  .CEPHAS. 

London  : R.  Gboombridge  and  Sons,  5,  Paternoster  Row. 

HOGG’S  WEEKLY  INSTRUCTOR,  Part  9,  for  December, 

contains: — Biographical  Sketches:  Mrs.  Siddons — George  Heriot — John  Locke 
— Isaac  Taylor— Henry  Grattan. — Letters  from  Madrid — Visit  to  the  Coptic  Monasteries 
of  the  Libyan  Desert. — Last  Moments  of  Beethoven. — The  Rector  of  Priel. — Ascent  of 
the  Wetterhorn. — Last  Hours  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  &c.,  &c. 

Hogg’s  Instructor  is  published  Weekly,  price  l$d. ; and  in  Monthy  Parts,  price  7d. 
Edinburgh : James  Hogg  ; London : R.  Groombridge  and  Sons  ; and  all  Booksellers. 


Now  publishing,  in  Penny  Numbers,  splendidly  Illustrated , a grand  Historical 
Romance , entitled 

Robert  of  artois, 

who,  having  been  cruelly  wronged  by  the  French  King  and  Parliament,  led  the 
English  into  France,  and  whose  Shield  is  to  be  seen  in  St.  George’s  Hall,  Windsor, 
placed  there  by  King  Edward  the  Third,  to  commemorate  the  wonderful  achievements 
of  the  hero. 

London:  E.  Farrington,  16,  Bath  Street,  Newgate  Street. 
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ENYON  and  SON,  HOSIERS,  &c.,  5,  Little  Newport  Street, 

Soho,  will  offer  for  Sale,  on  MONDAY  next,  and  following  days— 200  Dozen  Linen 


and  Longcloth  SHIRTS,  at  the  following  low  prices:  — 10^d.;  with  Linen  Fronts,  Collars, 
and  Wristbands,  Is.  6d.  ; well  made,  2s.  4d.  ; very  superior,  only  3s.  6d.  Also  100  Dozen 
Worsted  and  Lambswool  HOSE,  at  6d.,  9d.,  and  Is.  per  Pair;  and  Socks  at  l£d.  per 
Pair,  being  a reduction  of  one-third. 


LADIES’  TIGHT  LACING  SUPERSEDED  by  Easy  Fitting, 

Fashionable  Made  STAYS. — Mrs.  C.  STENT,  24,  Guildford  Place,  Wilmington 
Square,  always  has  ready  a varied  assortment,  or  can  be  made  to  measure  at,  the  fol- 
lowing economical  prices,  for  ready  money  only  :—  Excellent  strong  double  Twill,  7s.  6d. 
to  8s.  6d. ; very  good  Stays,  6s.  6d.  ; White  and  Coloured  Satteen,  8s.  6d. ; very  superior, 
10s.  6d.  to  12s.  6d. ; French  Coutils,  12s.  6d.  to  21s. 

To  the  Making  Young  Ladies’  and  Children’s  Stays  Mrs.  S.  devotes  especial  care. 
Ladies  waited  on,  on  receipt  of  a line  by  post. 


BRETT’S  IMPROVED  BRITISH  COGNAC. 

LET  prejudice  attach,  as  well  it  may,  to  the  various  crude  distillations 

with  which  Foreign  Brandy  is  commonly  adulterated.  Here,  however,  is  a SPIRIT 
possessing  in  itself  all  the  estimable  properties  of  the  choicest  importations  from  France, 
but  essentially  more  pure,  and  more  salutary  in  its  effects.  A singe  Gallon  may  be  had 
for  18s.;  Flask,  Is.;  or  a single  Bottle  for  3s.  Gd.,  bottle  included.  Our  LIQUEUR 
GINGER  BRANDY,  on  similar  terms,  is  prescribed  by  the  Faculty,  as  the  finest 
Stomachic  and  Ajiti- Spasmodic  Cordial  ever  discovered. 

A Hamper,  containing  Half-a-dozen  Bottles  of  either  of  these  Brandies,  or  a portion 
of  each,  for  a Sovereign. 

London  : HENRY  BRETT  and  Co.,  Old  Furnival’s  Inn,  Holborn  Bars. 


SINGING  CLASSES. — APOLLONICON  ROOMS. 


Mutter  tfje 
Sanction  of  tljc 


Committee  of  Connell 
on  lEUucafjon. 


Director,  Mr.  JOHN  HULL  AH. 

CLASS  No.  51,  for  FEMALES,  will  commence  on  Monday 

Evening,  December  8th,  at  a Quarter  before  Eight  o’clock.  Terms: — 10s.  6d.  for 
the  Course  of  Sixty  Lessons ; or,  2s.  per  Month. 

CLASS  No.  52,  for  MALES,  will  commence  on  Monday  Evening,  December  15th,  at 
Nine  o’clock.  Terms: — 15s.  for  the  Course  of  Sixty  Lessons  ; or,  2s.  6d.  per  Month. 

Tickets  and  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  at  the  APOLLONICON  ROOMS,  101, 
ST.  MARTIN’S  LANE. 


FAMILY  HEUALD. 


ESTHETICS;  OR  SCIENCE  FOR  THE  LADIES.— Article  II. 


This  is  a subject  which  we  confessed  that  we  did  not  understand; 
and  therefore  it  may  seem  strange  that  we  should  write  two  articles  upon 
it,  or  even  one.  But  some  of  the  noblest  of  all  subjects  are  the  unintelligible 
subjects.  Indeed,  the  intelligible  has  in  all  ages  of  the  world  held,  and 
even  in  this  very  age  of  intellect  holds,  an  inferior  rank  to  the  unin- 
telligible. All  poetry  belongs  to  the  unintelligible;  romance  derives  its 
chief  attraction  from  its  dark  and  impenetrable  mystery.  The  veil  is  the 
great  charm  of  the  beauties  of  the  east.  To  remove  it,  is  to  break  the 
spell.  The  feelings  are  all  mysterious  and  incomprehensible;  they  are 
scarcely  amenable  to  the  court  of  reason.  You  cannot  reason  a person 
into  love  or  hatred,  and  you  cannot  reason  them  out  of  either.  True  love 
will  love  in  spite  of  reason.  It  defies  all  logic;  it  is  a feeling.  "Were  it 
rational  the  dogs  and  horses  would  not  have  it.  But  they  can  love  as  we 
can.  Rational  love  would  be  destroyed  by  the  unreasonable  conduct  of 
those  whom  we  love.  But  how  easily  we  forgive  even  irrationality;  how 
amiably  we  smile  even  at  folly  in  those  whom  we  love! 

To  describe  an  object  which  one  must  love  is,  perhaps,  impossible.  We 
may  hate  the  most  beautiful  and  accomplished;  and  the  more  convinced  we 
become  of  their  excellence,  the  more  we  may  hate  them.  We  may  hate  them 
through  envy  or  jealousy,  or  some  inscrutable  feeling  or  association  of 
ideas,  which  we  ourselves  cannot  comprehend;  and  which  it  would  bo  in 


vain  for  us  to  attempt  to  trace  in  language.  Ladies  very  often  sav, 

M I don  t like  the  look  of  that  man.”  We  ul  v | we 

think  the  feeling  sex  are  more  addicted  to  this  habit  than  the  rearming 
sex.  If  you  ask  a reason  for  this  dislike,  the  usual  reply  is,  “ There  is 
something  about  his  eyes  which  I don't  like.”  It  is  all  in’  his  eye!  This 
makes  it  only  still  more  unintelligible.  It  is  altogethe  r a mystery.  In 
his  eyes!  Ask  what  shape  they  are?  The  shape  of  other  people’s.  Blue, 
grey,  or  hazel?  Cannot  exactly  say.  Put  any  other  question  you  please 
in  hope  of  receiving  a definite  and  intelligible  answer,  and  you  will  be 
disappointed.  It  cannot  be  given;  and  yet  the  feeling  perhaps  is  correct. 
The  eye  is  merely  a scape-goat  for  bearing  the  blame.  Draw  the  eyes 
alone,  without  any  other  feature,  and  they  would  very  probably  look  very 
good,  innocent  looking  eyes,  as  the  eyes  on  a spectacle-maker’s  sign  board 
always  do.  The  truth  is.  the  evil  is  in  your  eye.  Your  eye  is  evil  towards 
the  person  you  dislike.  There  is  perhaps  an  eye  that  looks  with  fondness 
on  every  feature  of  his  countenance,  and  beams  with  joy  at  the  sight  of 
those  very  looks  from  which  you  shrink. 

We  cannot  describe  a face  that  everybody  must  like;  and  yet  we  can 
make  some  approximation  to  a description  of  beauty.  We  can  say  of  a 
statue,  before  it  is  exhibited,  that  every  one  must  admire  it;  because  its 
features  are  fixed,  and  there  is  no  passion  in  it  to  change  the  beauty  into 
deformity.  It  has  no  feelings  to  play  with  its  own  form.  Could  a lady 
always  smile  as  she  smiles  in  the  glass,  she  might  calculate  with  more 
certainty  upon  pleasing.  But  she  no  sooner  leaves  the  glass  than  she 
becomes  the  sport  of  her  own  feelings,  and  then  she  never  can  see  herself. 
She  may  please  more  then,  or  she  may  please  less.  The  infinite  variety 
in  the  play  of  these  feelings  is  the  reason  why  we  cannot  say  of  any  indi- 
vidual person  that  they  must  always  please.  Love  is  blind  to  this  fact, 
and  therefore  it  vows  everlasting  love  and  indulgence.  But  no  sooner 
does  the  spell  begin  to  break,  or  even  to  crack,  than  the  eyes  are  opened. 
We  can  say  of  certain  virtues  that  they  are  lovely.  Charity  is  lovely, 
modesty  is  lovely,  friendship  is  lovely.  Yet,  whenever  we  come  to  the 
personification  of  any  one  of  them  in  an  individual,  we  find  ourselves  beset 
with  a difficulty.  Some  people  are  even  too  charitable.  They  smile  even 
at  immoralities,  and  find  excuses  for  everything.  If  you  exhibit  anything 
like  general  charity  before  a sectarian,  he  calls  or  thinks  you  unprincipled, 
and  indifferent  to  good  or  evil.  Yet  he,  as  well  as  you.  has  the  proverb 
on  his  lips,  that  charity  is  the  greatest  of  the  virtues;  that  it  beareth  all 
things,  and  endureth  all  things.  It  is  the  vague,  abstract,  unintelligible 
charity  that  he  loves;  he  does  not  love  your  charity.  He  talks  a language 
which  he  does  not  understand,  and  cannot  interpret. 

Affectation  is  an  ugly  thing.  All  the  world  speaks  evil  of  it;  but  what 
it  is,  nobody  can  tell.  It  is  indescribable — it  is  unintelligible.  You  feel 
it;  an  impression  comes  upon  your  mind  instantaneously  that  such  an  air, 
or  look,  or  voice,  or  movement  is  affected.  You  may  possibly  find  some- 
thing like  a reason  for  the  conviction  afterwards;  but  it  was  not  reason 
that  led  you  to  it.  It  was  a sudden  feeling,  by  means  of  which  you  saw  a 
feeling  in  the  affected  person.  It  was  soul  seeing  soul,  through  the  medium 
of  a gesture.  You  are  sometimes  told  that  you  are  mistaken  in  this  feeling, 
that  such  gesture  is  the  person’s  natural  manner.  But  the  person  who  tells 
you  so  is,  in  this  case,  more  likely  to  be  mistaken  than  you.  He  is  a rea- 
soner;  you  are  a feeler.  We  are  all,  more  or  less,  affected.  Affectation 
is  an  artificial  manner,  which  even  common  politeness  and  etiquette 
formally  teach.  Some  exceed  in  the  use  of  this  manner;  others  exhibit  a 
moderate  portion  of  it.  The  feelings  are  better  judges  of  it  than  the 
reason.  But  then  they  must  be  unprejudiced  feelings.  If  prejudiced,  they 
are  the  worst  judges  of  all.  The  lover  ought  not  to  be  able  to  see  affecta- 
tion in  his  mistress.  If  he  can,  he  is  not  one  who  is  likely  to  die  of  love. 
A woman  sees  abundance  of  it  in  her  rival.  She  calls  her  an  artful  minx, 
and  sees  deep  laid-artifice  in  every  look  and  movement.  An  indifferent 
person  sees  otherwise  than  either  of  these  two;  but  he  judges  intuitively  by 
his  feelings,  which  are  purer,  less  corrupted  by  reminiscences  and  associa- 
tion of  irrelative  ideas.  All  these  seers  or  feelers  are  perhaps  right;  but 
their  feelings  are  differently  affected  towards  the  individual.  In  one 
case,  the  eye  is  good;  in  another,  it  is  evil;  in  another,  it  is  neutral.  An 
introduction,  by  a friend,  to  an  evil -looking  person,  will  sometimes  change  his 
evil  looks,  and  make  him  quite  pleasant.  We  then  say  we  did  not  like  him 
at  first;  or  he  is  not,  perhaps,  prepossessing.  Anywhere  but  in  ourselves  do 
we  look  for  the  evil  looks.  But  they  are  all  to  be  found  in  our  own  feel- 
ings; for  the  evil  spirit  is  white  to  a Negro,  and  black  to  an  European. 

To  come  to  a standard  of  beauty,  then,  we  must  first  come  to  a close  and 
friendly  relationship  of  feeling;  and  who  can  bring  us  to  this  amid  all  the 
petty  conflicts  of  social  life?  It  may  not  perhaps  be  necessary  that  we 
should  ever  come  to  it.  Variety  is  agreeable;  but,  then,  again,  there  is 
variety'  in  beauty.  There  is  variety  in  good  music — infinite  variety.  There 
is  variety  in  good  painting — infinite  variety.  Nay,  there  is  more  variety 
in  the  good  than  in  the  bad.  There  is  a wretched  monotony  and  man- 
nerism about  bad  music,  bad  painting,  bad  acting,  bad  manners,  and^  had 
everything.  The  good  is  particularly  distinguished  by  its  variety.  There 
is  great  variety  in  beauty'.  We  have  seen  many  beautiful  ladies;  but  never 
two  alike.  If  there  was  no  variety  in  beauty,  every  beautiful  woman  would 
be  like  every  other  beautiful  woman.  Some  may  say  this  picture  is  more 
beautiful  than  that;  this  music  more  beautiful  than  that;  but  all  acknow- 
ledge the  really  beautiful  to  be  beautiful.  A standard  ot  beauty  would  not 
be  found  in  the  visible  world  of  form  and  colour;  lor  there  is  no  individual 
form  that  can  be  called  perfect — no  individual  colour  or  complexion  that 
can  be  the  model  for  all.  If  ever  it  be  found  at  all,  it  must  be  in  the  feel- 
ings which  the  object  represents.  And  does  an  inanimate  object  represent 
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feelings?  Does  it  not?  Does  a dead  crocodile  not  represent  ferocity? 
Does  a gothic  cathedral  not  represent  the  devotional  feelings  in  their 
solemn  and  majestic  grandeur?  Does  the  rose  not  represent  a feeling  of 
modesty?  Does  the  lily  not  speak  of  purity  and  delicacy?  Every  portion 
of  nature  speaks  a feeling  to  the  feelings,  in  its  own  mysterious,  unutterable 
language.  “ The  poet’s  eye,  in  a fine  frenzy  rolling,”  sees  this  language,  and 
tries  to  give  it  form  in  words,  and  partly  succeeds;  and  when  he  succeeds, 
all  the  world  admires.  It  cannot  tell  why.  Critics  try  to  explain  the 
reason  why;  but  they  cannot  follow  the  poet’s  example.  But  the  poet  has 
approached  the  standard  when  he  makes  all  the  world  adore.  He  found  it 
in  his  feelings,  and  the  world  responded  to  it  with  theirs.  The  eritic 
comes  in  afterwards,  and  gives  the  reason.  But  criticism  kills  poetry.  A 
critic  reading  “John  Anderson  my  Jo,  John”  for  the  first  time,  would 
probably  say  it  was  silly  and  vulgar.  Were  he  to  hear  Grisi  sing  it  in 
intelligible  language,  and  before  a crowded  assembly,  he  would  shed  tears, 
and  cease  to  be  a critic.  But  when  he  had  dried  his  cheeks,  he  would 
begin  to  philosophise.  If  he  did  so  aright,  he  would  find  that  it  spoke  to 
the  feelings  without  speaking  of  the  feelings.  It  speaks  through  Nature 
thus  : — 

“John  Anderson  my  jo,  John, 

We  clamb  the  hill  thegither. 

And  mony  a canty  day,  John, 

We’ve  had  wi’  ane  anither; 

Now  we  maun  totter  down,  John, 

But  hand  in  hand  we’ll  go, 

And  we’ll  sleep  thegither  at  the  foot, 

John  Anderson  my  jo.” 

What  does  the  hill  mean?  What  do  all  hills  mean?  And  why  was 
the  world  made  with  hills  in  it?  Hills  are  difficulties,  and  the  world  is  full 
of  them.  They  are  life  itself,  and  all  its  troubles.  Poetry  found  out  this 
long  ago — before  the  Edinburgh  Review  was  started — before  the  age  of 
criticism  dawned.  The  language  does  not  require  to  be  explained.  Yet 
how  few  can  tell  the  reason  why  there  are  hills  in  the  world ! Criticism  is 
so  scientific,  that  it  despises  poetical  reasons ; and  in  criticising  poetry,  it 
forgets  to  be  poetical.  Hence  it  is  generally,  or  frequently,  wrong;  and 
the  world  now,  as  heretofore,  decides  the  fate  of  a poet,  though  fashion 
and  authority  will  sometimes  pervert  its  taste  for  a season.  “ The  Bay  of 
Biscay”  is  a good  song,  and  a popular  one;  but  there  is  one  wretched  line 
in  it,  in  the  very  first  stanza — 

“ Loud  roared  the  dreadful  thunder, 

The  rain  a deluge  showers, 

The  clouds  were  rent  asunder, 

By  lightning's  vivid  powers." 

This  last  line  is  the  bad  line.  It  is  a sort  of  philosophy,  or  metaphysics. 
It  is  false  poetry.  “Lightning’s  vivid  powers!”  what  are  they?*  We 
understand  the  meaning  of  lightning  in  the  song;  but  what  is  the  meaning 
of  its  vivid  powers?  and  what  are  these  powers?  What  is  the  use  of  such 
classical  phraseology?  It  is  of  use  to  rhyme  with  “showers.”  Poor 
Campbell  was  puzzled  with  this  line.  The  Greeks  would  have  personified 
the  powers  and  saved  the  poetry.  We  moderns  are  not  mythologists.  A 
painter  might  paint  the  lightning,  but  he  could  not  paint  the  vivid  powers. 
Even  an  Irishman,  who  swears  “ by  the  powers,”  could  scarcely  relish  an 
expression  so  constrained  and  artificial.  It  does  not  speak  to  the  feelings, 
because  it  does  not  adopt  the  legitimate  channel  through  which  Nature 
has  ordained  a passage  from  one  soul  to  another.  It  is  a philosophical 
invention,  substituted  for  an  ordinance  of  Nature. 

Good  taste  is  merely  sesthetical  genius.  It  is  a natural  gift,  which  may 
be  trained  and  improved  by  education,  but  not  bestowed.  Many  persons, 
possessed  of  the  very  best  opportunities  for  its  cultivation,  are  almost 
wholly  destitute  of  it.  It  begins  early  to  shew  itself  in  children.  Eashion 
is  a substitute  for  individual  taste  in  many  respects,  but  it  cannot  enter 
into  all  the  details  of  {esthetics.  It  may  teach  a lady  what  form  to  give  to 
her  dress,  but  it  seldom  tells  her  what  colours  to  choose;  and  the  child’s 
eye,  which  is  dazzled  by  brightness,  is  always  at  hand  to  allure  and 
beguile.  The  child  wants  a dress  that  is  beautiful  in  itself ; the  more  ex- 
perienced lady  prefers  one  in  which  she  herself  will  look  beautiful,  but  her 
eye  wanders  after  the  bright  colours,  and  she  is  hard  to  persuade  that 
they  do  not  become  her.  Sometimes  the  temptation  is  irresistible,  and 
she  will  not  be  persuaded.  A savage  is  a child — he  seems  to  think  only  of 
the  bright  colours.  Delicacy,  grace,  and  elegance,  are  higher  ideas.  They 
make  the  lady.  But  what  they  are  we  cannot  tell,  nor  can  any  one  tell. 
They  belong  to  the  indefinable,  the  poetical  world  of  feeling,  the  world  of 
sensations  without  definite  forms,  of  souls  without  bodies  that  a painter 
can  delineate. 

Good  manners  spring  from  good  taste.  They  reveal  the  {esthetic  spirit. 
They  are  equally  difficult  to  define.  They  are  the  poetry  of  behaviour. 
Etiquette  helps  us  a little  way,  but  people  of  much  etiquette  are  seldom 
good  mannered.  They  are  often  coarse,  vulgar,  disagreeable  people — stiff 
and  prosy,  and  prim  to  excess.  Yet  entire  ignorance  of  etiquette  makes  a 
person  very  awkward  in  society,  and  a man  of  fine  manners  is  always  the 
better  for  an  intimate  knowledge  of  etiquette,  whether  he  follow  it  closely 
or  not.  He  has  his  choice,  which  the  ignorant  man  has  not.  His  taste,  or 
aesthetic  spirit,  however,  will  not  be  shown  in  his  adherence  to  prescribed 
rules,  but  in  that  department  of  behaviour  which  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
rule;  for  whenever  you  go  into  the  sphere  of  rule,  you  go  out  of  the 
{esthetic  sphere  of  taste.  Taste  is  liberty — the  gospel  of  the  feelings. 


Rule  is  law.  Nor  does  taste  deny  the  rule  or  the  law,  even  when  it  comes 
out  of  it.  It  only  rises  above  it,  without  despising  it.  The  gospel  did  not 
despise  the  law,  it  searched  for  the  soul  of  it;  as  we,  in  contemplating  the 
forms  and  ceremonies  of  the  past  and  the  present,  ought  not  to  despise 
them  as  ordinances,  but  seek  in  them  that  better  principle  which  they  all 
conceal  under  a stiff  and  dogmatic  exterior. 

Good  morals  also  spring  from  good  taste,  for  virtue  itself  is  an  {esthetic 
principle.  Perhaps  it  is  the  very  soul  of  {esthetics.  All  good  morals  are 
beautiful,  and  bad  morals  are  all  deformed  to  the  feelings.  Moral  laws 
have  defined  to  a certain  extent  the  meaning  of  good  morals.  But  much  is 
still  left  to  the  {esthetic  spirit.  We  are  told  not  to  steal,  and  the  law  pun- 
ishes us  for  stealing;  but  the  pure  {esthetic  law  of  morals  rises  above  the 
sphere  of  civil- responsibility,  and  teaches  us  not  to  take  any  unfair  advan- 
tages of  our  neighbour,  even  though  in  doing  so  we  are  free  from  all  legal 
responsibility.  This  is  the  gospel  of  morality.  The  tribunal  is  in  the 
conscience  of  society  and  the  individual.  The  rewards  and  the  punish- 
ments are  not  personal  nor  corporeal.  They  are  to  be  found  in  character. 
He  is  a low  fellow  who  regulates  his  conduct  only  by  the  letter  of  the  law, 
and  that  is  a low  species  of  justice  which  is  administered  by  the  letter. 
Good  morals  transcend  the  letter,  but  they  do  not  despise  it.  The  gospel 
does  not  despise  the  law,  it  advances  before  it;  it  fulfils  it  without 
abjuring  it. 

Such  area  few  msthetical  ideas.  The  subject  is  large  and  interesting; 
and  though  not  definable  to  the  reason,  as  we  at  first  announced,  it  is 
intelligible  enough  to  the  feelings,  to  which  it  is  addressed. 


POESY. — A Sonnet. 


Sweat  Poesy!  they  say  thou’rt  but  a dream — 

A wild,  uncertain,  and  illusive  light, 

But  dimly  shining  thro’  the  appalling  night 
Of  this  dark  world — a flick’ring  meteor-gleam. 

Which,  with  thy  wanton  dance,  thou  dost  but  seem 
To  lure,  by  guile,  the  poor  unlucky  wight 
Within  thy  fold.  They  cannot  see  the  beam 
That  gilds  thy  placid  countenance  so  bright, 

Nor  yet  behold  the  pleasures  thou  dost  bring — 

Unfading  joys!  a good  and  fair  array. 

But  some  there  are  who  never  wish’d  to  stray 
From  off  thy  path ; who  never  took  the  wing, 

Nor,  feebly,  flutter’d  foolishly  away, 

But  hoped,  within  thy  sphere,  to  shine  and  sing.  E.  M.  R. 


FAMILY  MATTERS. 

A man  who  was  in  the  habit  of  talking  to  himself  being  asked  why  he 
did  so,  replied  that  he  liked  to  converse  with  a man  of  sense. 

Thirteen  objections  were  once  given  by  a young  lady  for  declining  a 
match,  the  first  twelve  being  the  suitor’s  twelve  children,  and  the  thir- 
teenth the  suitor  himself. 

The  greatest  number  of  marriages  in  England  and  Wales  take  place  in 
October,  November,  and  December;  and  when  there  are  most  marriages 
there  are  fewest  births. — Great  Western  Advertiser. 

Galvanised  Jewellery. — An  official  notice  has  been  published  in  F ranee, 
stating  that  a great  quantity  of  ornaments  and  other  articles,  gilt  by  the 
galvanic  process,  have  been  sold  for  pure  gold.  They  are  made  in  Paris  in 
such  perfection  as  to  deceive  even  the  most  experienced  eye. — Galignani. 

The  Price  of  Diamonds. — In  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  a very 
rich  diamond  mine  in  the  province  of  Bahia,  the  supply  of  diamonds  has 
been  so  greatly  increased  during  the  last  year  that  the  price  has  fallen 
50  per  cent,  and  is  likely  to  fall  still  lower,  so  that  the  ladies  will  be  en- 
abled to  indulge  their  taste  for  this  kind  of  luxury  with  less  damage  to 
their  husbands’  purses  than  formerly. 

Chinese  Ginger.  —A  novel  description  of  article  wras  imported  last 
season  from  Canton  to  a small  extent,  in  the  shape  of  ginger  candied  or 
preserved  with  sugar,  both  in  a dry  and  moist  state;  and  it  having  been 
found  to  answer  the  purpose  of  the  importers  very  well,  and  eagerly'  sought 
after,  the  article  has  recently  been  brought  in  much  larger  quantities,  and 
will  no  doubt  become  a staple  article  of  importation,  and  be  of  very  consid- 
erable importance  to  persons  engaged  in  the  Chinese  trade. — Globe. 

An  Almanack  in  Porcelain. — A sale  is  now  taking  place  of  a portion 
of  the  property  of  the  late  Mr.  Beckford,  consisting  of  pictures,  Etruscan 
vases,  &c,.  There  is  also  an  almost  incredible  collection  of  the  finest  china, 
to  account  for  which  it  is  stated  that  it  was  Mr.  Beckford’s  custom  to  have 
a different  set  for  every  day  of  the  year.  “ The  cup  and  saucer  he  used  to- 
day at  his  breakfast  were  placed  in  a cabinet  until  a revolving  year  brought 
them  into  request,  and  such  was  the  custom  likewise  at  dinner,  dessert, 
and  tea.” 


ON  A LADY  WITH  RED  nAlR. — FROM  THE  SPANISH. 

So  coy  and  cruel  was  the  Lady  Jane, 

That,  in  revenge  for  slighting  all  his  darts, 

Cupid,  all  heedless  of  her  prayer  and  pain, 

Dyed  her  soft  tresses  in  her  lovers’  hearts.  W.  G.  S. 


* Positive  and  negative  electricity?  too  scientific! 


AND  AMUSEMENT  FOR  THE  MILLION 


FASHIONS  FOE  DECEMBER. 


(From  Berger’s  Ladies’  Gazette  of  Fashion.) 

Chapeaux  and  Capotes. — Velvet,  velours  epingle,  and  satin,  will  hold 
their  vogue  throughout  the  winter.  Though  the  chapeaux  are  for  the  most 
part  a la  Pamela,  there  is  still  a good  deal  of  variety  in  that  shape.  A 
little  modification  has  taken  place  in  the  capote  Clarisse;  it  is  rather 
shorter  at  the  ears,  and  more  open  over  the  forehead.  We  have  seen  also 
a good  many  velvet  chapeaux,  lined  with  velvet  or  satin  of  a different 
colour,  or  of  a different  shade  of  the  same  colour.  Black  velvet  is  decidedly 
predominant  for  plain  walking  bonnets.  Ribbons  are  those  that  we  cited 
in  our  last  number.  Lace  is  not  yet  very  much  employed,  but  it  will  be  in 
the  course  of  the  winter.  Flowers  have  nearly  displaced  ribbons  for  the 
interior  of  chapeaux.  Quilted  Pamelas  have  just  been  introduced,  to 
succeed  the  quilted  capotes  that  have  from  year  to  year  made  their 
appearance. 

Cloaks,  Mantles,  &c. — Cloaks  are  in  a decided  majority;  but  we  see 
also  several  paletots,  camails,  and  Polish  pelisses  for  carriage  and  pro- 
menade dress.  We  may  cite,  among  the  most  elegant,  the  Athenian 
mantle:  the  form  is  exceedingly  graceful;  the  sleeves  are  looped  by  cords 
and  tassels,  and  the  collar  cut  out  in  such  a manner  as  to  throw  the 
fulness  on  the  sides,  in  a style  very  advantageous  to  the  shape.  The 
generality  of  the  cloaks  are  of  a three-quarter  length,  but  there  are  some 
exceptions.  The  sleeves  are  tight  at  the  upper  part,  but  very  wide  at  the 
bottom,  and  fall  nearly  as  low  as  the  hand.  We  have  among  the  half 
dress  mantles  an  old  friend  with  a new  name ; it  is  the  pretty  cloak 
which  appeared  in  taffeta  in  summer,  under  the  whimsical  name  of  visit, 
and  has  now  re-appeared  in  velvet,  under  the  still  more  whimsical  name 
of  caprice.  Some  are  composed  of  black  velvet;  others,  of  a more  showy 
description,  intended  for  concerts,  &c.,  are  of  blue  or  green  velvet;  they 
are  variously  trimmed;  several  with  passementerie,  others  with  black  lace 
or  fur. 

Robes. — Black  satins  and  velvets  are  likely  to  be  more  in  vogue  than 
coloured  ones.  Black  lace  is  much  employed  for  trimming.  High  corsages, 
entirely  closed  down  the  front,  will  replace  even  in  half  dress  those 
opening  en  cceur  with  large  lappels.  Those  a V Amazone  will  decidedly 
predominate. 

There  is  nothing  positively  decided  as  to  ball  robes;  but  they  will  be 
principally,  if  not  entirely,  composed  of  gauze,  crape,  tulle,  and  lace. 
Demi  trains  will  be  almost  universally  worn.  It  is  again  said  that  long 
trains  are  to  be  brought  in,  but  we  are  confident  there  is  no  foundation 
for  the  report.  Skirts  are  made  more  ample  than  ever.  Corsages  are  cut, 
generally  speaking,  much  too  low : those  tight  to  the  shape,  and  decorated 
with  lace  berthes  seem  to  have  a decided  preference. 

Head  Dress. — The  variety  of  coiffures  is  greater  than  it  has  been  for 
many  years  past.  Turbans  of  the  Jewish  and  Turkish  form  seem  in  equal 
request.  Another,  but  equally  elegant  style  is  the  coiffure  la  Valliere. 
The  Sevillienne  seems  likely  to  be  as  much  the  vogue  this  winter  as  it  was 
last.  The  last  novelty  is  the  chaperon  a V Agnes  Sorel. 

Winter  jewellery  is  beginning  to  appear  in  the  heavy  antique  form 
which  was  fashionable  some  time  ago. 

Fashionable  colours  are  those  we  announced  in  our  last. 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL. 

The  Cornish  steam-engine,  even  when  used  with  bituminous  coal,  is 
attended  with  little  smoke. 

One  engineer  is  engaged  on  eleven  of  the  new  railways,  another  on 
fourteen,  a third  on  sixteen,  a fourth  on  seventeen,  and  a fifth  on  twenty- 
one  lines. 

Nasmyth’s  “ pile-driver”  has  completed  its  great  task  at  Devonport — 
the  driving  of  piles  for  the  gigantic  coffer-dam  (1,650  feet  by  20)  for  the 
construction  of  the  naval  steam-ship  dock.  Not  a single  pile  was  split. 

Among  the  bubbles  of  the  day,  it  is  proposed  to  bring  sea-water  to 
London  along  the  line  of  the  Brighton  Railway!  What  to  do  with  it 
when  it  gets  to  London-bridge,  puzzles  Punch;  but  he  proposes  to  send  it 
back  again,  and  thus  double  the  traffic ! 

A curious  fact  is  mentioned  in  a letter  to  the  Evening  Post,  dated  at 
Wexford,  that  “ no  potato,  sound  when  dug,  and  which  accidentally  had 
been  cut  with  the  spade,  became  spoiled  in  the  house,  but  remained  per- 
fectly untouched,  fresh,  and  sound.” 

A curious  illustration  of  the  circular  theory  of  storms  has  been  afforded 
by  a circumstance  recorded  in  the  log  of  the  Charles  Heddle.  For  four 
days,  from  the  25th  to  the  28th  of  February,  in  this  year,  she  scudded 
round  and  round  in  a hurricane  circle,  during  which  time  she  ran  upwards 
•of  1,300  miles;  and  the  direct  distance  made  by  her,  from  point  to  point, 
was  only  354  miles. — Falmouth  Packet. 

What  Next? — We  have  written  upon  paper  manufactured  from  iron, 
and  seen  a book  with  both  leaves  and  binding  of  the,  same  material. — 
Mining  Journal. 

Flowers. — Soot,  when  applied  to  the  roots  of  the  common  primrose 
and  fretru  cowslip,  has  the  effect  of  transmuting  their  complexion  from 
their  wonted  pale  yellow  colour  to  delicate  pink. 

Rice  Paper. — A correspondent  of  the  Morning  Post  states,  that  the 
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material  which  is  received  from  China,  under  the  name  of  rice  paper,  is  not 
prepared  from  the  rice  grain,  but  is  the  production  of  the  Solah,  an 
aquatic  plant,  which  grows  profusely  in  all  the  marshes  of  China.  It  is 
pith  of  the  Solah  from  which  the  above  paper  is  made. 

Diseased  Potatoes. — Perhaps  it  is  not  generally  known,  that  diseased 
potatoes  boiled,  and  then  roasted  or  fried  over  a gridiron,  turn  out  to  bo 
quite  fit  to  eat,  the  diseased  parts  being  as  good  as  the  rest.  We  presume 
that  in  the  act  of  boiling,  the  diseased  matter,  which  is  soluble,  is  removed. 
— Gardeners’  Chronicle. 

Hydrophobia. — M.  Bellanger,  a physician  of  Sanlis,  asserts,  in  a com- 
munication to  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences,  that  the  disease  is  entirely 
one  of  the  nervous  system,  developed  only  by  the  influence  of  the  imagi- 
nation, and  offers  to  expose  himself  to  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  in  order 
to  show,  by  the  impunity  with  which  he  will  undergo  the  trial,  that  he  is 
right  in  his  view  of  the  subject. — Athenceum. 

Pasturage — Some  experiments  made  upon  a property  bordering  the 
Somme  have  proved,  that,  by  dividing  a meadow  into  four  parts,  to  bo 
alternately  grazed,  20  cows  may  be  abundantly  nourished,  when  only  10 
or  12  would  find  scanty  nourishment  if  the  whole  were  abandoned  to  them 
at  once.  In  one  place  this  method  has  been  carried  to  a still  greater  per- 
fection, by  making  cows  succeed  horses,  and  sheep  cows.  Lines  of  divi- 
sion have  been  drawn,  to  the  first  of  which  cows  have  been  picketed,  to  the 
second  sheep,  and  as  the  one  advanced  the  other  followed, — so  that  three 
times  the  number  of  cattle  may  be  nourished  in  a given  space  than  when 
fed  according  to  the  usual  wandering  method. — Popular  Record. 


VARIETIES. 

The  “rot”  is  said  to  have  got  among  the  apples  and  pears. 

Single  plants  of  the  common  daisy  frequently  fetch  one  shilling  each  in 
New  South.  Wales. 

The  cost  of  a call  to  the  bar  is  about  £80,  of  which  sum  £50  goes  to  the 
government  in  the  shape  of  duty. 

The  number  of  soldiers  in  receipt  of  pensions  is  above  50,000.  The  in- 
door pensioners  of  Chelsea  College  are  about  500. 

The  Constitutionnel  mentions  a rumour  that  Queen  Christiana  has  lost 
by  the  late  failure  on  the  Paris  Stock  Exchange,  the  sum  of  1,200,000 
francs. 

The  largest  export  of  corn  from  the  Irish  ports  to  the  English  markets 
ever  recorded,  took  place  last  week,  having  exceeded  100,000  barrels  of 
grain,  of  which  70,000  were  from  Limerick  and  other  southern  ports. 

Richard  Sherborne,  of  Charlton  Kings,  Gloucestershire,  has  in  his 
possession  a gooseberry  bush  in  full  bloom,  presenting  to  the  beholder  tho 
appearance  of  spring. 

At  the  sale  of  the  autograph  poems,  letters  &c.,  of  Gray,  which  took 
place  a few  days  since,  the  “ Elegy  in  a Country  Churchyard,”  in  the  poet’s 
own  handwriting,  containing  the  five  stanzas  omitted  in  all  the  editions 
of  his  poems,  fetched  £'100,  being  purchased  by  Messrs.  Payne  and  Foss, 
of  Pall  Mall. 

Learning. — Learning,  it  has  been  said,  may  be  an  instrument  of  fraud: 
so  may  bread,  if  discharged  from  the  mouth  of  a cannon,  be  an  instru- 
ment of  death. — Bentham. 

A Friend  in  Need. — In  one  night  Aretas  lost  his  whole  property 
through  a dreadful  fire;  and  thereupon  relative,  friend,  acquaintance,  yea, 
even  his  own  dog  forsook  him.  A cat  only  remained  faithful  to  him,  who 
shared  his  distress,  and  by  her  lamentable  cries  swelled  still  more  the  suf- 
ferer’s grief.  “ How!”  said  Aretas,  “ art  thou,  then,  my  only  friend  in  the 
time  of  need?  Ah!  why  am  I so  poor?  Yet  no!  there  yet  remains  to  me 
a morsel  of  bread.  Come,  faithful  friend,  share  this  treasure  with  me;  it 
is  moist  with  my  tears.”  “ I had  smelt  this!”  cried  the  animal — devoured 
it,  and  ran  away ! 

The  Waters  op  the  Nile. — The  water  of  Egypt  (says  the  Abb6 
Mascrier)  is  so  delicious,  that  one  would  not  wish  the  heat  should  be  less, 
nor  delivered  from  the  sensation  of  thirst.  The  Turks  find  it  so  exquisitely 
charming,  that  they  excite  themselves  to  drink  of  it  by  eating  salt.  It  is  a 
common  saying  among  them,  that  if  Mohammed  had  drunk  ot  it,  he  would 
have  begged  God  not  to  have  died,  that  he  might  always  have  done  it. 
When  the  Egyptians  undertake  the  pilgrimage  of  Mecca,  or  go  out  of  their 
country  on  any  other  account,  they  speak  of  nothing  but  the  pleasure  they 
shall  find,  at  their  return,  in  drinking  the  Nile  water.  There  is  nothing  to 
be  compared  to  this  satisfaction;  it  surpasses,  in  their  esteem,  that  of 
seeing  their  relations  again,  and  their  families.  All  those  who  have  tasted 
this  water  allow  that  they  never  met  with  the  like  in  any  other  place. 
When  a person  drinks  of  it  for  the  first  time,  it  seems  difficult  to  believe 
that  it  is  not  a water  prepared  by  art.  It  lias  something  in  it  so  inex- 
pressibly agreeable  and  pleasing  to  the  taste,  that  it  deserves  that  rank 
among  waters  that  champagne  has  among  wines.  But  its  most  valuable 
quality  is,  that  it  is  exceedingly  salutary.  It  never  incommodes,  let  it  be 
drunk  in  what  quantity  it  may;  this  is  so  true  that  it  is  no  uncommon  thing 
to  see  persons  drink  three  buckets  of  it  in  a day,  without  inconvenience. 
It  is  right  to  observe,  that  the  water  of  the  Nile  is  that  which  is  alone  in- 
tended in  these  high  encomiums.  AVell  water  in  Egypt  is  detestable  and 
unwholesome. — Harmer’s  Observations, 
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FAMILY  HERALD— USEFUL  INFORMATION 


CHOO-LEW-KWANG;  OE,  THE  STAGS  OE  PEKIN. 

T ranslated  from  the  Original  Chinese  Manuscript  by  Souchong. 

*Tc  who  listen  with  credulity  to  the  whisperings  of  stock-brokers,  and 
peruse  with  eagerness  the  prospectuses  of  railway  companies — who  expect 
that  provisional  committee  men  will  perform  their  promises,  and  that  the 
red  line  on  the  ordnance  map  of  to  day  will  be  converted  into  a bond  fide 
railroad  to-morrow  — listen  to  the  history  of  Choo-lew-Kwang,  the 
Chinese  Stag. 

One  tine  summer’s  evening,  in  the  year  of  Confucius  21,580,  answering 
to  our  1845,  the  sun  was  sinking  behind  the  hills  of  the  Yang-tse-bang, 
tinging  the  waters  of  the  Imperial  Canal  with  a light  as  refulgent  as  a 
camphine  lamp,  and  as  yellow  as  an  East  Indian  judge.  The  streets  of 
the  vast  city  of  Pekin  were  crowded  by  persons  of  all  ranks  and  conditions. 
Vendors  of  edible  cats  and  esculent  puppies,  mandarins,  jugglers,  priests, 
monkies,  water-carriers,  and  soldiers,  all  intent  on  their  several  avocations, 
and  each  man  elbowing  his  neighbour  in  approved  European  fashion. 

Yet,  in  the  midst  of  this  multitude,  Choo-  lew-Kwang  felt  as  solitary  and 

unbefriended  as  in  a desert.  He  thought But  stop!  ere  we  relate 

what  he  thought,  it  may  be  as  well  to  explain  to  our  readers  how  he  came 
to  think  about  anything  at  all. 

But  one  year  since,  in  a comfortable  cottage  on  the  banks  of  the 
Woang-ho,  dwelt  Choo-lew-Kwang,  the  son  of  Wang,  a mandarin  of  the 
137  th  class,  and  the  possessor  of  a moderate  fortunne,  a unexceptionable 
plaited  queue,  and  a decided  talent  for  strumming  the  mandolin.  Happy 
would  it  have  been  for  Choo-lew-Kwang,  had  he  been  satisfied  with  such  a 
combination  of  mental  and  physical  advantages;  but  his  ambitious  mind 
soared  to  higher  dignities.  He  aspired  to  a Tartar  vice- royalty,  a pro- 
fessorship in  the  Imperial  College,  or  at  least  a yellow  riding-jacket,  or  a 
blue  button;  so  converting  all  his  property  into  ready  money,  he  took  a 
passage  in  the  Pekin  Hoy,  and  with  a full  purse,  a light  heart,  and 
ambitious  hopes,  set  off  to  try  his  fortune  in  the  capital. 

A year  had  passed,  and  Choo-lew-Kwang  stood  on  the  great  bridge  of 
Pekin,  without  a dollar  or  a friend — his  heart  as  heavy  as  his  purse  was  light;' 
his  shoes  down  at  heel  and  out  at  toes,  his  trowsers  torn,  his  coat  pawned. 
Had  he  lived  in  England,  it  would  have  been  said  that  he  had  been  done 
excessively  “ brown.”  He  had  tried  his  hand  at  many  trades ; he  had 
failed  in  all.  He  lent  money,  and  never  got  it  back;  he  borrowed  money 
at  50  per  cent.,  and  took  49  J in  millstones  and  gas-pipes.  A long  array  of 
creditors  stared  him  in  the  face;  behind  were  gaols  and  stripes;  before  him 
starvation — no,  the  canal!  He  was  about,  in  sheer  desperation,  to  cast 
himself  into  the  water,  when  he  suddenly  heard  an  exclamation  in  a foreign 
language  behind  him.  The  venerable  Wang  had  been  clerk  to  the  Hoppo 
of  Canton,  and  had  taught  his  son  a few  phrases  of  the  English  language. 
He  listened  attentively  as  he  heard  the  exclamation  repeated.  It  was  — 
“By  Jove!  what  a glorious  terminus  that  bridge  would  make!”  A bright 
thought  struck  our  hero;  he  turned  round,  and  beheld  a little  old  man  of 
remarkably  seedy  appearance,  attired  in  Chinese  costume.  He  contem- 
plated him  for  a moment,  and  then  collared  him  incontinent. 

“Let  me  go!”  gasped  the  little  man,  in  very  tolerable  Chinese;  “let  me 
go,  and  I will  make  your  fortune!” 

“I  know  you  will,  Fan-kweis,”  replied  Choo,  jocosely;  “you  are  an 
English  barbarian,  and  there  is  a reward  of  five  hundred  taels  for  every 
foreigner  discovered  in  Pekin.” 

“ I say,”  exclaimed  his  prisoner,  “ that  you  shall  earn  not  five  hundred, 
but  five  hundred  million  taels,  if  you  will  release  me  and  follow  me  to  my 
house.” 

The  prodigious  sum  mentioned  by  the  seedy  barbarian  rung  in  Choo’s 
ears.  He  held,  in  common  with  his  countrymen,  the  wholesome  doctrine 
that  all  foreigners,  and  especially  Englishmen,  are  leagued  with  devils,  and 
with  superstitious  fear,  mingled  with  awakened  hopes,  he  followed  his  con- 
ductor through  the  narrow  lanes  and  blind  alleys  of  the  suburbs,  till  at 
length  they  entered  a small  house  near  the  western  gate  of  the  city. 

“Fan-kweis,”  exclaimed  our  hero,  “what  must  Ido  to  earn  the  pro- 
digious reward  thou  hast  named? — or  is  it  as  the  sage  Den-Man  has  it— 
‘A  mockery,  a delusion,  and  a snare?’  ” 

The  seedy  barbarian  thrust  his  hands  into  the  pockets  of  his  worn-out 
pantaloons, — “ Are  you  poor?”  said  he. 

“ As  the  mouse  that  hath  her  lodging  in  the  sacred  pagoda,”  replied 
Choo,  emphatically. 

“ Are  you  desperate?” 

“ As  the  lover,  in  whose  face  his  mistress  has  shut  the  door.” 

“ Are  you  scrupulous  as  to  the  manner  of  filling  your  purse?” 

“ As  unscrupulous  as  the  mandarin  Mike-al-Ghibbes,  the  warden  of 
Woll-Bruk.” 

“ Would  you  object,  on  an  emergency,  to  sign  another  name  instead  of 
your  own?” 

“ By  Confucius,  no!” 

“Then,  by  Hudson!”  cried  the  little  man,  “you  shall  make  treble  the 
reward.  You  shall  be  a chairman— a director — a broker — ” 

“Tell  me,  Fan-kweis,”  murmured  the  bewildered  Choo-lew-Kwang, 
“who  are  you  that  promise  me  all  these  things?” 

“ My  friend,”  exclaimed  his  companion,  “I  am  a stag!  I have  been,” 
continued  he,  mournfully,  “ a lame  duck.  Not  long  ago,  I was  a bull;  and 
time  has  been  when  I was  a bear.” 

Choo-lew-Kwang  believed  in  the  transmigration  of  souls,  and  he  looked 
&t  the  singular  specimen  of  combinative  zoology  before  him,  expecting 


^o  find  in  him  some  feature  of  the  animals  whose  nomenclature  he  assumed. 
He  saw  nothing,  however,  but  a shabby,  rusty,  greasy-looking  mortal,  and 
the  only  qualities  he  could  discover  appertaining  to  the  animal  creation, 
was  a slight  dash  of  the  fox  in  his  keen  grey  eyes,  and  a general  tendency 
to  be  a bore. 

“ Sit  down,”  said  the  little  man,  “ and  I will  instruct  you  how  to  turn 
a hundred  miles  of  waste  land  into  a mine  of  gold.” 

Choo-lew-Kwang  never  had  anything  beyond  a very  foggy  and  indistinct 
recollection  of  what  transpired  that  night.  He  had  a misty  remembrance  of 
quaffing  huge  jorums  out  of  a tea-kettle  of  a boiling  liquid,  which  his  com- 
panion called  Wiss-ki-tod-hi,  which,  translated  into  our  vernacular,  means, 

“ Aching  bones  and  headache  the  next  morning;”  also  of  the  barbarian 
drawing  red  chalk  lines  on  a gigantic  map  of  China,  exhibiting  a curious 
machine  on  wheels  with  a chimney  at  one  end,  and  talking  learnedly  about 
termini  and  gradients,  tunnelling  and  cutting. 

Day  after  day  were  Choo-lew-Kwang  and  the  barbarian  closeted 
together.  The  former’s  creditors  were  at  a loss  as  to  what  was  become  of 
him,  and  at  length  gave  up  the  pursuit.  Some  struck  him  off  their  books 
as  a bad  debt;  some  sold  his  acceptances  to  the  butter  shops.  Dunning 
letters  to  him  were  bandied  about  from  post-office  to  post-office,  with  try 
Moon  Street,  try  Chopstick  Street,  and  a hundred  more  scrawled  upon 
them,  till  at  last  they  rolled  into  the  Pekin  Dead  Letter  Office. 

Some  six  months  after,  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  took  in  the 
Pekin  Times,  were  struck  dumb  with  astonishment  at  the  anouncement 
that  a company  was  in  formation,  called  “ The  Grand  Pekin  and  Canton 
Junction  Kailway  Company,  with  a branch  to  Nankin  and  Yuen-min- 
Yuen.”  Capital  1,000,000  taels,  in  50,000  shares  of  20  taels;  deposit  1 tael 
per  share.  Then  followed  a long  list  of  influential  mandarins  as  directors, 
and  at  the  head  stood  Choo-lew-Kwang  as  chairman,  and  Doo-soh-Brown 
(the  name  assumed  by  the  barbarian)  as  secretary. 

All  Pekin  was  in  a commotion.  The  court,  the  university,  the  clergy, 
the  army,  the  navy,  the  bar,  and  the  press  were  at  loggerheads  about  it* 
But  when  Choo-lew-Kwang,  assisted  by  Doo-soh-Brown,  and  in  the- 
presence  of  the  emperor  and  court,  exhibited  a model  of  a locomotive 
engine  and  explained  its  properties,  the  excitement  knew  no  bounds. 
Applications  for  shares  came  pouring  in  so  fast,  that  Choo  and  his  coadjutor 
were  obliged  to  create  forty-seven  new  railroads  in  one  day,  and  even  then 
they  had  not  enough.  The  university  at  first  were  inclined  to  oppose  the 
scheme,  as  a foreign  invention;  but  Choo  swore,  till  he  was  black  in  the 
face,  that  it  was  fully  detailed  in  the  47th  chapter  of  the  900th  book  of 
Confucius,  and  put  the  vice-proctor  on  a provisional  committee,  and  the 
university  voted  him  a poplin  umbrella  for  his  piety  and  research.  The 
clergy  too  began  to  preach  against  it,  on  the  ground  that  it  encouraged 
Sunday  travelling,  but  Doo-soh-Brown  sent  the  chief  Bonze  five  hundred 
shares,  and  the  clergy  pronounced  railroads  a gift  from  heaven,  and 
presented  Choo  with  a sacred  pig.  In  a few  months  nothing  but  railroads 
were  talked  of,  thought  of,  or  dreamed  of.  Ladies  descanted  learnedly  on 
scrip,  and  shares,  and  letters  of  allotment.  Philosophers  forsook  Confucius 
for  the  railway  share  list;  and  the  mandarin,  Big-Dan,  was  so  absorbed  in 
railway  matters,  that  he  commenced  his  next  speech  to  the  people  at, 
Dub-lin  with  — 

“ Hereditary  bondsmen,  know  ye  not. 

Who  would  have  shares,  themselves  must  sign  the  deeds  ly 

A magnificent  pagoda  was  erected  in  Kapell  Corte,  where  railway  busi- 
ness was  transacted.  The  emperor  strangled  three  of  his  wives,  and 
bastinadoed  three  more  to  death  for  writing  for  shares  instead  of  attending 
to  their  household  duties.  In  the  meantime,  an  astonishing  change  took 
place  in  the  position  of  Choo-lew-Kwaiig.  He  was  chairman  of  eighty 
railroads,  director  of  a hundred  more,  and  shareholder  in  a thousand; 
most  of  which  owed  their  existence  to  him,  and  not  a hundred  of  which 
were  made  or  ever  meant  to  be.  He  wore  the  costliest  satins  and  bro- 
cades; he  manacled  himself  with  chains  and  rings;  he  had  as  many 
wives  as  he  had  had  creditors;  his  nails  were  ten  inches  long;  he  drove  a, 
magnificent  drag  drawn  by  four  tigers;  his  grooms  ate  peacock’s  tongues, 
and  drank  turtle  soup  for  breakfast;  his  bankers  were  obliged  to  engager 
fifty  additional  clerks  to  keep  his  account  current.  People  pointed  at 
him  as  he  drove  along,  saying — “ There  goes  Choo-lew-Kwang,  the 
Railway  Emperor.” 

One  fine  morning,  however,  one  Spak-man,  a sage  moonshee,  published 
a statistical  table  in  the  Pekin  Times,  which  demonstrated,  as  clearly  as 
mud  in  a wine  glass,  that  if  a tithe  even  of  the  railways  projected  by 
Choo  and  the  host  of  speculators  that  followed  in  his  wake,  was  carried 
out,  every  subject  of  the  celestial  empire  might  have  a line  to  himself,  andf 
the  cost  of  them  all  would  exceed  that  of  a diamond  as  large  as  the  whole; 
earth. 

But  what  cared  Choo-lew-Kwang  for  the  moonshee  and  his  statistics? 
He  snapped  his  fingers,  and  added  two  more  tigers  to  his  drag.  Suddenly, 
however,  Choo-lew-Kwang  fell  ill,  and  was  scarcely  restored  to  a state  of 
convalescence,  when  the  horrifying  news  was  imparted  to  him,  that  Doo- 
soh-Brown  had  disappeared  and  with  him  half  Choo’s  fortune. 

But  what  cared  he?  He  created  ten  more  railroads,  (he  was  obliged  to 
be  rather  circumspect  since  Spak-man’s  table),  and  bought  him  a fine 
Barbary  lion  instead  of  a saddle-horse. 

“ My  dear,”  said  his  favourite  wife  Fa-Jin  to  him  a few  mornings  after 
wards,  as  she  was  spelling  over  the  Pekin  Times,  “ what’s  a ‘ pan-ni'k?’ ” 

“ Why,  woman,  why?”  demanded  Choo,  turning  pale. 

“ Because,  they  say  there’s  one  in  the  railway  market,”  answered 
wife. 
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Choo-lew-Kwang  uttered  a wild  shriek,  strangled  his  wife  with  his  own 
hands  and  fainted. 

From  that  day  Choo-lew-Kwang’s  affairs  went  wrong,  his  bankers 
failed,  his  brokers  bolted;  the  Pekin  government  refused  to  sanction  his 
schemes; — to  complete  his  misery,  there  came  in  the  railway  market  one 
General  Smash. 

***** 

Another  year  passed  away,  and  Choo-lew-Kwang,  a seedy,  greasy,  red- 
nosed being,  the  shadow  of  his  former  self,  hovered  about  the  Kapell  Corte 
(from  which  he  had  been  expulsed  long  ago),  a Stag!  There  were  as 
many  speculators  as  before;  as  many  knaves,  as  many  greenhorns.  Choo- 
lew-Kwang  had  had  his  day,  and  yet  he  shone  with  some  lustre,  even  in 
the  degraded  circle  he  now  moved  in.  He  could  swear  an  incredible 
number  of  false  oaths;  imitate  any  kind  of  writing;  assume  any  sort  of 
disguise.  He  might  perhaps  have  realized  a handsome  fortune,  but  his 
stagging  was  nipped  in  the  bud  by  an  indictment  for  perjury,  the  pillory, 
and  a year’s  imprisonment. 

***** 

There  is  a miserable  wan  individual,  in  dank  and  squalid  rags,  who 
loiters  about  the  Pekin  coachstands  and  importunes  the  fares  to  buy 
dull  pen-knives  and  mildewy  sponges.  The  coachmen  and  watermen  have 
bestowed  on  him  the  soubriquet  of  “ Old  Scrip,”  but  tradition  has  it  liiat 
his  name  is  Choo-lew-Kwang,  once  the  Railway  Emperor,  and  the  first 
Chinese  Stag! 
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Charades. — 1.  Cornwallis. — Fanny  and  Janette.— Tedesco. — Dawson. — Ward. — Celt. 
— Nailsworth. — Irenseus.— Eland.— Erin. — Norland.  —Me  Nicol. — Conditis.—  Jenkins. — 
G.  N.  H.  S.— R.  G.  W. — T.  M.  C. — Joe  and  George. — Rainger. — Clara. — Styk.—  Pitch. 
— Long. — Harkaway. — Jeames. — Busby. — .Lob an . — S.  E.  R. — Newland. — Persona. — 
Blackburn.— Newton. — Aldred. — Bonhtll. — Padfield.— Charles. — Tenter. — Rose. — Neal. 
• — Denby. — Coleman. — Comus. — Mathurin. — Ginger. — Berry.—  W.  L.  P. — Schoolboy. — 
HilL— F.  B.  R. — Edwardus. — Whinney. — Hammelecb. — R.  W.  P. — C.  B. — Hytlie. — 
Mari  tana. — R.  W.  A. — Dhu. — J.  T.  T. — Gillman. — Simon. — Carlisle. — Champion. — 
Caroline. — Lucy. — Argus. — Jane. — Milo. — Clericus. — R.  de  B. — Walter  Tam. — Corke. 
— H.  P.  F.— B.  L. 

2.  Platters. — Fanny  and  Janette. — Dawson. — Ward.— Nailsworth. — E.  M.  P. — C.  S. — 
Blackledge. — Irenseus.—  Celt. — Eland.—  Erin.  — Norland. — Depinge.  — Ledingham.— 
Me  Niool.— Conditis.— Cantab.— Jenkins  — Judy.— G.  N.  H.  S.-R.  G.  W.— T.  M.  C— 
German. — Joe  and  George. — Rainger. — Clara. — Thatcher. — Styk. — Coulthard. — Long. 
— Me  Eachin — Pitch. — Harkaway — B.  W.  C. — Jeames. — Busby. — JEolian. — S.  E.  R.— 
Newland. — Persona. — Reppendune. — W.  F.  C. — Newton.—  P.  G.  G. — Aldred. — Bonhill. 
— Charles. — Padfield. — Tenter.  — Rose. — Denby. — Coleman. — Comus. — Ebor. — Ginger. 
Mathurin.— Chandler. — Neal. — Berry.— Martin. — Fiorendo. — W.  L.  P. — Schoolboy. — 
Hill. — F.  B.  R. — Rifleman. — Edwardus. — Whinney. — Hammelech. — R.  W.  P. — C.  B. — 
Carolo. — Hytlie. — Aspden. — Martucci. — Maritana. — R.  W.  A. — Dhu. — Abbott. — Simon. 
— 5.  T.  T. — Gillman. — Carlisle. — Champion. — Caroline.— Lucy. — Argus. — Jane. — Milo. 
Clericus. — R.  de  B. — Walter  Tarn. — Corke. — H.  P.  F. — J.  C. — Horatio. 


Some  of  our  correspondents  divide  the  square  horizontally,  as  indicated  by  the  dotted 
line.  Others  have  no  horizontal  line  at  all ; for,  having  divided  the  upper  external  line 
into  two  parts,  and  the  lower  one  into  three,  they  then  draw  diagonal  lines  from  every 
neint,  and  divide  each  lozenge  of  the  lattice-work  perpendicularly.— Ward —E.  M.  P.— 
Norland.— J.  E.  K.—  Creasy.— A.  C.  H.— T.  M.  C— G.  8.— Styk.— Jeames.— jEolian.— 
Persona. -Padfield.— Blackburn.— P.  G.  G.— Charles.—  Ebor.  — Mathurin.— W.  L.  P.— 
Hill.— F.  B.  R — Whinney.— Don.— R W.  P.— C.  B— Aspden.— Martucci.— R.  W.  A.— 
Dhu.— C.  W.  G.— Argus.— Milo.— Rushworth.— Corke.— Q.  E.  D. 

We  received  a Problem  similar  to  the  above  from  a correspondent,  who  divided  it  dif- 
ferently. He  is  requested  to  favour  us  with  another  perfect  copy,  the  Engraver  having 
mislaid  both  the  Question  and  the  Solution. 

Rebos.— AW- Fanny  and  Janette.— Tedesco.— Ward— Nailsworth.— Blacklidge.— 
Trenams.—  Maria.— Eland.— Norland.— G.  P.  M.  C.— Depinge.— Ledingham.— Me.  Nicol. 
—Judy.— A.  Z.— R.  G.W.— Joe  and  George—  Rainger.— Styk.— Coulthard.— Me  Eachin. 
— Pitch. — Long. — Harkaway.— B.  W.  C. — H.  M. — Jeames. — T.  M.  C. — Busby.  S.  E.  R. 
— Reppendune. — Blackburn. — W.  F.  C. — Newton. — Aldred. — Denby. — Mathurin. — 
Ginger.— W.  L.  P.— F.  B.  R.— Edwardus.— Whinney.— Hammelech.— Maritana.— Jane. 
— J.  T.  T. — Simon. — Carlisle. — Champion. — Caroline.— Lucy. — Milo. — R.  W.  P. — 
— Clericus. — Walter  Tam. — Horatio. 


LITERARY  CHARACTERS. 


1.  Goldsmith  ...  .bom  1731 . .died  1774 

2.  Pope  1688..  ,,  1744 

3 .Addison 1G72..  „ 1719 

4.  Swift  „ 1667..  „ 1745 


5.  Falconer bom  1730.. died  1769 

6.  Sterne „ 1713.,  „ 1768 

7.  Thomson „ 1700..  „ 1748 

8.  Akenside 1721..  „ 1770 


Fanny  and  Janette,  7. — Tedesco,  4. — Nailsworth,  7. — Erin,  4. — Judy,  6. — A.  Z.,  1. — 
T.  >1.  C.,  7.— Me  Eachin,  7.— Long,  3.— Harkaway,  7.— B.  W.  C.,  6. — Busby,  7.— 
.Persona,  3. — Reppendune,  6. — Blackburn,  4. — Aldred,  7. — Padfield,  7.— Rose,  7.— 
F.  F.  F.,  8. — Coleman,  2. — Mathurin,  8.— Berry,  3. — W.  L.  P.,  6.— Hill,  8.— F.  B.  R.,  8. 
—Whinney,  8.— Hammelech,  0,— Don,  6.— R.  W.  P.,  8.— Hythe,  6.— Martucci,  1.— 


Maritana,  6. — Gillman,  6. — Q.  E.  D. — Carlisle,  8. — Argus,  8.— Milo,  8.— Clericas,  7. — 
R.  de  B. — H.  P.  F , 6. — Maria,  8. 

ARITHMETICAL  QUESTIONS. 

1.  A’s  Share . 8 s.  2firi. ; B\  Us.  r,fyd. ; C's,  4*.  1^. ; D's,  3*.  3j\d.  = 2\i. 

— Dawson.- Nail-worth.—  Blacklidge  — T.  M.  C Thatcher. -Styk. 

— Nassau.  Me  Eochli  n.  N 

—Jackson. — Blackburn.— -W.  F.  C.— P G.  G.  Dari  son-  Repj  ndui 

"W • S.  G. — Padfield. — Charles. — Tenter.  — Denby. — G.  K.  — Mathurin  — NVnl  — Derry. — 

Fiorendo. — Hill.  -F.  B.  R.  Whinney  Evelina  Redma 

Should  excuse  occasional  mistakes.  There  is  only  U not 

the  editor  of  & paper.— Dhu.— Gillman. —Champion.— Milo.-  W R-  Nagoh.-  'i  I l> 
li.  p.  r.  should  always  send  the  Question,  uadi  . rel  tol  . 
kept. — Watson. 

2.  11  Children. — Dawson.— Nailsworth. — E.  M.  P.— TrenaBus.— Celt.— G P M C.  - 

Ledingham.— Me  Nicol.— Cantab.—  Judy. — German.—  f:  Style. — 

Me  Eachin. — Pitch.— H.  M. — Jeames. — Halifax. — T.  M.  C.  Jecluon  Davison. 
TEolian.— F.  A.  K.— Reppendune.—  Blackburn.— P.  G.  G.— Aldred.— Woodlock.  -C.  13. 
— W.  S.  C. — Padfield. — Watson. —Horatio. 

3.  15.61  Miles  from  rack  out  at  &ea. — N oilsworth . — Styk  — Me  Fachin  — Woodk  ' 

Reppendune. — W.  F.  C. — P.  G.  G. — II.  M. — Dawson.— W.  Hill.— 

Whinney. — Dim.—  Nagoh.—  Blackburn. — Watson.— It  is  merely  the  problem  of  dra"  ng 
a circle  through  three  points. 

4.  1 14.0444976.— Reppendune. —Woodlock.—Nailiworth,  109,  &c.— Styk,  144,  &c.— 
R.  W.  P.— C.  B. 

5.  947.2136  Fords, and  52.7864  Yards.-—  Reppendune.—  P.  G.  G. — Woodlock. — C.  B. — 
Nailsworth. — W.  S.  C.—  R.  W.  P.— Nagoh. — Charles.— Denby. — W.  E.—  Neal.— Hill. — 
Fiorendo.— Schoolboy. — Rifleman. — Whinney. — Don.— It.  W.  P.— Evelina.  Carolo.— 
Metcalf.  — Dhu. — Gillman. — Carlisle. — Champion. - Caroline. — Lucy.—  Jane. — Milo. — 
Clericus. — Rushworth. — Corke.— Nagoh.— Q.  E.  D. — II.  P.  F. 

Scientific  Question.— We  inserted  this  scientific  question  on  purpose  to  throw  a little 
light  on  the  former.  It  has  been  disputed  whether  dew  rises  or  falls.  M.  Dufay  assorted 
that  it  rose,  and  made  numerous  apparently  successful  experiments  to  prove  it  -as,  for 
instance,  objects  at  different  heights— the  lowest*  always  wettest,  &c.  But  Dr.  Well* 
took  up  the  other  hypothesis,  and  showed  that  objects  under  cover  are  always  Km  be- 
dewed than  similar  objects  exposed  ; and  that  whatever  object  is  colder  than  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere  is  bedewed.  The  ground  is  generally  so  on  clear  night*  ; and  the 
nearer  the  ground  the  colder.  Now,  the  metals  being  admirable  conductors  of  beat  and 
cold,  preserve  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  and  arc  not  bedewed.  Non-conductors 
such  as  glass  and  most  soft  substances,  are  covered  with  dew  Clouds  are  a covering  to 
the  earth,  and  act  like  a roof  over  a garden-plot,  and  prevent  the  formation  of  dew. 
Dew  is  rain  reversed — formed  below,  instead  of  above.  Rain  is  formed  with  clouds— dew 
without  clouds.  A free  current  of  electricity  prevents  dew;  therefore  all  metals  prevent  it ; 
and  gravel-walks  have  les.vthan  garden-plots.  We  will  not  say  that  it  ascends  or  doscends. 
It  is  formed  or  deposited.  A piece  of  glass  suspended  in  the  air  collects  it.  Walter 
Tam’s  answer  was  imperfect;  but  he  seems  to  have  studied  the  subject. — R.  de  B. — 
H.  M. — Fiorendo  seems  to  think  that  dew  ascends  or  exudes  from  the  earth.— Whinney. 
Walter  Tam. — Dhu. — Cantab. 

Solutions  too  late  toappear  in  their  proper  place. — Marriott. — A.  J.  J. 

Several  letters  without  s’gnatures  have  reached  us  this  week. 

I.  F.  F.— On  sending  a Question,  the  Solution  must  accompany  It;  but  It  it  not 
always  imperative  that  the  working  should  be  sent  with  an  answer. 


Puzzle. — Divide  one  hundred  and  one  by  fifty,  and  add  nothing— it 
will  give  you  ont  of  nine. 

Charades. —1.  I am  a word  of  three  syllables.  My  first  describes  my 
whole;  my  first  and  second  form  the  comparative  degree  of  my  first;  and 
life  is  sometimes  compared  to  my  whole.  Tiverton. 

2.  I am  a word  of  ten  letters.  My  3,  7,  9 is  part  of  the  body;  my  9,  1, 
10  is  part  of  the  body;  my  6,  9,  8 is  part  of  the  body;  my  4,  1,  3 is  an 
animal;  my  3,  9,  1,  6 is  a wild  fowl;  my  3,  1,  10  is  the  juice  of  pines; 
my  6,  5,  3 is  destiny;  my  8,  5,  1,  3 is  an  animal;  my  whole  is  a human 
being.  Mary. 

CONUNDRUMS. 

1.  Why  is  coffee  like  an  axe  with  a dull  edge? 

2.  Why  is  the  battle  of  Waterloo  like  the  letter  G? 

3.  Why  is  a doctor’s  prescription  a good  thing  to  feed  pigs  with? 

4.  Why  is  a clergyman’s  horse  like  a queen? 

5.  Why  is  a hat  like  a king? 

6.  What  kin  is  that  child  to  its  own  father  who  is  not  its  father’s  own 

son?  Various. 

ARITHMETICAL  QUESTIONS. 

1.  A farmer  sold  a number  of  sheep  and  lambs  to  a butcher  for  .£128; 

and  was  paid  for  every  lamb  one-fifth  of  the  sum  he  was  paid  for  a wether; 
and  for  every  ewe  four-fifths  of  what  he  was  paid  for  a wether.  Now, 
there  were  twice  as  many  ewes  as  wethers,  and  as  many  lambs  as  both 
ewes  and  wethers.  Query : Ilow  many  were  there  of  each  sort,  and  what 
was  he  paid  for  each  ? Roseberry. 

2.  Suppose  a shopkeeper  should  cheat  his  customer  out  of  20  per  cent, 

by  weighing  in  his  goods  on  the  shorter  end  of  an  unequal  beam  of  8 
inches,  and  weighing  out  on  the  longer,  what  are  the  different  ends  of  the 
beam  P Adcock. 

3.  A weight  of  50  lbs.  is  exerted  on  the  periphery  of  a wheel  whose 

radius  is  10  feet.  Required  the  weight  raised  at  the  extremity  of  a cord 
wound  round  an  axle,  the  radius  being  20  inches?  Engine  Iender. 

96g 

4.  A gentleman  had  a cask  which  contained  — gallons  of  nine.  Adis- 

2|  . 

honest  servant  took  a vessel  which  held  just  4Jjj  gallons,  and  filled  it  from 
the  cask;  and  then  filled  the  cask  up  with  water.  Afterwards,  the  same 
vessel  being  filled  from  this  mixture,  how  many  gallons  of  wine  are  left  in 

the  cask?  F.P.F. 


Answers  to  the  preceding  Questions  should  reach  us  either  before  or  by 
the  post  which  arrives  in  London  on  Friday  morning,  the  19  th  of  December. 
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RANDOM  READINGS, 

Why  would  a lawyer  be  more  likely  than  a physician  to  make  a good 
bishop? — Because,  however  fond  a physician  might  be  of  visitations,  a lawyer 
would  be  more  at  home  in  charging  the  clergy. 

When  Professor  Lyell  got  on  board  a steamer  on  the  James  River,  Vir- 
ginia, two  black  mariners  took  charge  of  his  luggage,  who  called  them- 
selves Lord  Wellington  and  Julius  Caesar! 

A quibbling  writer  of  the  last  century  quaintly  observes,  that  when  the 
cannons  of  the  princes  began  war  the  canons  of  the  church  were  destroyed. 
“ It  was,”  says  he,  “ first  mitrurn  that  governed  the  world,  and  then  nitrum 
— first  Saint  Peter,  and  then  saltpetre.” 

“Did  you  take  the  note?  And  did  you  see  Mr.  Thomson,  Jack?” 
“ Ees,  sir.”  “And  how  was  he?”  “ Why,  he  looked  pretty  well;  but 
he’s  very  blind.”  “Blind!  What  do  you  mean?”  “ Why,  while  I wur 
in  the  room  he  axed  me  where  my  hat  wur;  and  it  wur  on  my  head  all 
the  while!” 

An  Irish  veterinary  student,  while  undergoing  his  examination  previous 
to  receiving  the  necessary  qualification  to  practise,  was  asked  what  he 
would  recommend,  if  there  was  a horse  brought  to  him  with  a particular 
disease.  “ Och!  by  the  powers,”  was  the  answer,  “ I would  recommend 
the  owner  to  get  rid  of  him  immediately.” 

Oliver  Cromwell  is  to  be  excluded  from  the  line  of  England’s  ruler3  in 
the  new  Houses  of  Parliament;  but  Prince  Albert  is  to  have  a statue  in 
the  monarchical  ranks.  George  the  Third  (who  also  figures  among  the 
kings)  is  to  have  a niche  among  our  men  of  surpassing  genius;  but  Robert 
Bums  is  not.  How  posterity  will  laugh! 

Two  Irish  labourers,  a Romanist  and  a Protestant,  held  the  following 
colloquy  • An’  d’ye  mane  to  tell  me  that  the  Catholic  is  the  only  thrue 
religion?”  " Fai th,  an’  I do.  D’ye  believe  in  the  Episthles  of  the  Aposthle 
Paul?”  “ Of  course.”  “ Arrah,  thin,  I have  ye,  sure.  D’ye  mind  the 
Episthle  of  Paul  to  the  Romans  ? An’  was  ye  iver  after  hearing  of  inny 
Episthle  to  the  Protestants  ? ” 

Mr.  Russell  once  asked  a nigger  to  call  him  early  in  the  morning, 
because  he  wanted  to  go  by  the  first  boat.  “ At  wat  time,  massa?”  “ At 
half-past  three  o’clock.”  “Half-pass  tree  o’clock?”  “Yes,  sir.”  The 
nigger,  after  grinning,  departed;  but  immediately  re-appeared,  saying, 
“ Please,  massa,  don’t  forget  to  ring  for  me  at  tree  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
and  I can  be  sure  to  wake  you.” 

John  Forster,  a London  baker,  some  time  ago,  lost  his  wife;  that  is,  she 
left  him,  because  be  was  a drunkard.  Hearing  that  a relative  had  died, 
and  left  her  a little  fortune,  he  endeavoured  to  procure  her  return;  but 
without  avail,  until  a message  was  carried  to  her  that  he  was  dead.  She 
then  went  to  the  house,  and  gazed  upon  his  body  laid  out  in  bed;  when 
suddenly  she  found  herself  locked  in  his  living  arms ! The  result  was  a 
reconciliation. 

A Weardale  doctor  was  lately  summoned  to  a cottage  at  Harwood- in- 
Teesdale,  near  Darlington,  and  found  a boy-patient  in  need  of  his  services. 
“Put  out  your  tongue,”  said  the  doctor.  The  lad  stared  like  a “gawvison.” 
“ My  good  boy,”  repeated  the  medical  man,  “ let  me  see  your  tongue.” 
“Talk  English,  doctor,”  said  the  mother;  and  then,  turning  to  her  son, 
she  cried,  “ Hoppen  thy  goblet,  and  push  out  thy  lolliker!”  The  lad  lolled 
out  his  tongue  in  a moment. 

Many  years  ago,  a certain  justice  was  called  to  gaol  to  liberate  a worth- 
less debtor,  by  receiving  his  oath  that  he  was  not  worth  five  dollars. 
“Johnny,”  said  the  justice  as  he  entered,  “ can  you  swear  that  you  are 
not  worth  five  dollars,  and  never  will  be?”  “ Why,”  answered  the  other, 
rather  chagrined  at  the  question,  “ I can  swear  that  I am  not  worth  that 
amount  at  present.”  “ Well,  well,”  returned  the  justice,  “ I can  swear  to 
the  rest;  so  step  forward,  Johnny.” — American  paper. 

O’Connell’s  journal,  the  Pilot,  describes  Duffy,  of  the  Nation,  as  a “poor, 
drivelling,  talentless,  ill-tempered,  sour  scoundrel,”  but  declares  Lucas,  of 
the  Tablet,  to  be  “infinitely  a greater  rascal” — “the  prince  of  all  the  un- 
principled scoundrels  that  ever  deluded  to  betray  the  Irish  people” — “ an 
ill-countenanced,  unsavoury -looking  ruffian,”  “a  dangerous,  talented, 
laborious,  unprincipled  Saxon,”  “ who  has  appropriated  all  Duffy’s 
offences,  and  added  to  them  a Saxon  stock  of  his  own.” 

Recently,  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  a villager  dreamt  that  a gang  of 
resurrectionists  intended  to  raise  the  body  of  his  son,  newly  dead.  He 
kept  watch,  therefore,  the  following  night,  in  the  church-yard.  At  day- 
break, he  was  about  to  depart,  when  a chaise  drove  up,  and  three  spruce 
gentlemen  entered  the  ground — doctors,  he  had  no  doubt.  “ Three  to 
one,”  said  he  to  himself;  “ they  will  have  my  son.”  In  a moment,  up 
comes  a second  chaise,  and  other  three  alighted.  “ Six  to  one,”  he 
ejaculated:  “ I have  no  chance.”  The  two  parties  advanced  to  the  church- 
door — 3tuck  something  up — and  departed.  Relieved  in  mind,  but  curious, 
he  went  to  the  porch,  to  discover  the  nature  of  their  errand,  and  found  on 
the  door  a budget  of  rail  way -notices ! 

THE  QUEEN. 

Listen!  I’ll  tell  you  something  new: 

The  Queen  a subject  cannot  be; 

And  yet  she  is  a subject  too; 

For  she’s  my  subject — isn’t  she?”  O.  A. 


Hunting  Appointments. — Mr.  Levi’s  hounds  will  meet  every  day  next 
week  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Capel  Court,  for  the  purpose  of  Railway 
Stag  hunting. — Punch. 

Anti-Education  Movement. — The  Times  and  Punch  are  exceedingly 
wroth  with  the  Eton  boys  for  displaying  a deep  devotedness  to  study,  and 
shouting  (a  fine  example  to  idle  lads)  “Read  for  ever!” — Literary 
Gazette. 

Railway  Accidents. — In  the  prospectus  of  every  railway,  an  an- 
nouncement is  always  made  of  the  engineer,  solicitor,  banker,  and  sur- 
veyor, who  is  appointed  to  the  line;  but  not  a word  is  ever  said  of  the 
appointment  of  a surgeon.  From  the  latter  being  always  excluded,  one 
would  imagine  there  was  nothing  on  a railway  for  a surgeon  to  do. — 
Punch. 

The  Good  Old  Times. — The  last  of  the  Kirkby  family,  of  Kirkby,  died 
in  1745,  in  consequence  of  fracturing  his  skull  by  a fall  from  his  horse,  in 
Ulverstone  market-place,  whilst  right  royally  drunk.  In  those  days,  tho 
Kirkbys  were  lords  of  that  district,  and  the  whole  population  their  serfs. 
It  is  an  historical  fact,  that  a poor  tailor,  who  had  made  a coat  for  one  of 
the  family,  got  a good  horsewhipping  in  the  kitchen  because  it  was  a bad 
fit. — Lancaster  Guardian. 

Weights  and  Measures. — A member  of  Parliament  often  waits  very 
long  for  his  measures,  taking  many  measures  to  make  them  of  weight. 
Christmas  waits  care  very  little  for  either  tone  or  measure.  Tailors,  on  the 
other  hand,  measure  you,  and  you'wait  their  convenience.  Sometimes  a 
horse  weighs  so  little  that  his  whole  body  is  contained  in  a pound;  and  the 
measures  taken  by  a sailor  are  occasionally  very  queer;  for  instance,  his 
feet  are  frequently  above  a yard. — Joe  Miller. 

Parrot  Politicians. — When  a Parliamentary  candidate  talks  about  our 
“ glorious  constitution  in  church  and  state  ” — when,  slapping  his  waist- 
coat, he  furthermore  talks  of  “venerable  institutions,”  and  ends  in  a 
paroxysm  with  “ the  great  bulwarks  of  the  constitution,”  we  know 
exactly  the  sort  of  member  we  are  to  expect.  He  will  wear  M.P.  about 
him,  like  a pink  in  his  button-hole,  as  something  pretty.  He  will  be  one 
of  those  members  whose  best  virtue  is  their  dumbness — a goose  that  has 
the  sagacity  not  to  gaggle  on  all  occasions. — Punch  on  “ The  New  M.P. 
for  Windsor .” 

Census. — The  numbering  and  classifying  of  the  people,  which  takes 
place  every  ten  years,  when  the  whole  human  pack  is  sorted,  after  the  long 
shuffling  it  has  experienced.  The  last  Census  was  in  1841,  and  included 
all  who  slept  in  dwellings  on  the  night  of  the  6th  of  June;  but  there 
should,  of  course,  be  a liberal  allowance  made  for  those  who  did  “ not  go 
home  till  morning,  till  daylight  did  appear.”  The  result  showed  a large 
increase  in  the  population,  and  the  Census  was  so  accurate  that  there  was 
only  two  babies  and  a butcher’s-boy  unaccounted  for  in  the  County  of 
Middlesex,  and  a few  brokers  missing  from  the  Stock  Exchange. — Punch’s 
Dictionary.  


DIVERS  INTERESTING  QUESTIONS  FOR  CONSIDERATION. 


What  do  you  generally  think — 

1.  When  you  ask  if  any  one  is  at  home,  and  the  servant  tells  you  he 
don’t  know,  but  will  go  and  see;  asking  your  name;  and  then  comes  back, 
and  answers  in  the  negative? 

2.  When  a man  at  an  evening  party  says  he  does  not  waltz,  “ because 
his  head  won’t  stand  it?” 

3.  When  you  find  a broken  dish  behind  tho  dresser,  and  the  cook  says 
“ the  cat  did  it?” 

4.  When  a friend  presses  you  to  “ come  and  see  him  very  soon — any 
day — he  always  dines  at  five;”  but  won’t  state  a time? 

5.  When  a married  couple  are  more  than  usually  affectionate,  and  use 
endearing  terms  in  public? 

6.  When  a lady,  holding  out  her  glass  for  some  wine  at  a supper,  says, 
“ Oh,  really;  the  least  drop  in  the  world,  Mr.  Smith;  stop,  stop!” 

7.  When  the  clown,  a sweep,  and  a milk-pail,  are  all  on  the  stage 
together  in  a pantomime? 

8.  When,  at  a small  country  party,  the  lemonade  and  negus  get  gra- 
dually weaker  towards  the  end  of  the  evening? 

9.  When  you  see  a gentleman  vandyking  between  the  area  railings  and 
the  lamp-post,  addressing  vague  words  to  imaginary  people? — Comic 
Almanack. 


LINES  WRITTEN  ON  A BANK  NOTE. 


’Tis  sweet  to  hear  a maiden  sigh 
Her  soul  into  thine  ear; 

’Tis  sweet  to  see  her  dark  bright  eye 
Swim  with  the  joyful  tear; 

’Tis  sweet  to  hear  her  whisper  thee 
That  she  will  share  thy  lot, 

But  sweeter — a thousand  times  to  me 
Is  the  sight  of  a — Ten  Pound  Note! 


Published  by  George  Biggs,  of  421,  Strand,  London;  to  whom  all 
Communications  are  requested  to  be  sent. 

Printed  at  tho  Steam-press  of  W.  H.  Cox,  5,  Great  Queen  Street,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields. 
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ttSeful  Xnformatton  anb 


THE  GOWN  IS  HIS  THAT  WEARS  IT,  AND  THE  WORLD  HIS 
THAT  ENJOYS  IT. 


HERALD 

amusement  for  tfje  ifflflWon. 

HE  THAT  RECKONS  WITHOUT  HIS  HOST  WILL  HAVE  TO 
RECKON  AGAIN. 
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TO  E.  J.  A .—(See  No.  134.) 

Sir, — Really  you  require  such  a very  perfect  wife, 

That  I’m  afraid  you’ll  be  compell’d  to  lead  a single  life; 

But  as  I would  much  rather  not  be  laid  upon  the  shelf, 

I send  you  a description  of  my  very  humble  self. 

My  age  is  just  eighteen,  and  a few  weeks  more, 

My  stature,  I believe,  is  five  feet  four; 

My  figure,  feet,  and  ancles  I think  would  suit  you  well, 

But  of  their  perfections  it  becomes  me  not  to  tell. 

A friend  of  mine  (the  mirror)  oft  tells  me  that  my  face 
Certainly  is  passable — my  deportment  wants  not  grace; 

But  my  eyes,  I fear,  will  spoil  me,  for  I’m  sorry,  sir,  to  say, 

That  instead  of  being  clear  bright  blue,  their  colour  is  dark  grey. 

My  birth  is  good,  though  very  like,  lower  than  yours  may  be — 

I have  been  educated  well,  and  know  the  “rule  of  three;” 

But  though  I’ve  oft  lamented  it,  and  wish’d  it  were  not  so, 

I cannot  say,  with  truth,  that  I a note  of  music  know. 

I should  love  a country  dwelling,  when  the  summer  comes  again — 

Or  when  autumn’s  golden  tints  proclaim  the  year  is  on  the  wane; 

And  then,  when  winter’s  snows  come  on,  why,  seated  by  the  fire, 

In  the  town-house  with  a husband  kind — what  more  could  I desire? 

You  would  find  me  gentle,  loving,  kind;  also  tender,  too; 

But  I cannot  name  the  kindnesses  that  I could  do  for  you. 

Pray  do  excuse  my  frankness,  I’d  not  thu3  explicit  be, 

If  it  were  not  quite  a secret  between  yourself  and  me.  A.  S.  A. 

NELLY,  THE  RAG-GATHERER.— A Tale  oe  New  York. 

By  Mrs.  Caroline  H.  Butler. 

Near  where  Canal  Street  now  extends  its  range  of  fine  warehouses  and 
commodious  dwellings — where,  over  the  broad  flaggings,  youth  and  beauty 
trip  so  fleetly,  and  the  din  of  omnibus,  cart,  and  cab  is  unceasing,  there 
stood,  about  the  year  1809,  a low,  dark,  dismal  stone  building,  which  had 
more  the  air  of  a prison  than  any  less  equivocal  residence.  Upon  the 
ground  floor  there  were  but  two  windows,  and  those  we  boarded  over, 
excepting  one  row  of  cracked  and  dirty  panes  at  the  top.  The  windows 
on  the  second  floor  were  always  tightly  closed  by  heavy  wooden  shutters, 
once  black,  but  now  discoloured  by  time  and  rain  to  a hue  even  more 
dismal.  The  house  stood  a few  rods  back  from  the  street,  and  was  inclosed 
by  a board  fence,  so  high  as  entirely  to  prevent  any  one  from  looking  into 
the  yard,  which  was  one  mass  of  tangled  weeds  and  filthy  rubbish,  where 
at  every  step  the  miry  soil  yielded  beneath  the  foot,  or  after  a rain  became 
as  a loathsome,  stagnant  pond. 

This  part  of  New  York  was  called  the  “ Collect.”  It  was  then  almost 
a swamp,  and  so  remained  for  many  years.  Of  course,  it  was  deemed  un- 
healthy— the  hot-bed  of  fevers  and  agues;  and,  for  that  reason,  probably, 
while  both  above  and  below  and  on  each  side  the  hand  of  improvement  and 
wealth  was  rapidly  extending  streets  and  erecting  noble  buildings,  this, 
the  “ Collect,”  remained  almost  an  isolated  spot — the  rendezvous  of  thieves 
and  assassins — and  rendered  also  even  more  famous  by  many  idle  tales  of 
superstition,  so  that  this  building  stood  year  after  year  apparently  un- 
tenanted, growing  more  and  more  gloomy  as  time  wore  on.  But  it  was 
not  so.  Every  day  there  might  be  seen  issuing  from  the  narrow  gateway, 
an  old,  miserable-looking  woman,  in  perfect  keeping  with  this  abode.  Her 
dress,  although  clean,  was  of  the  coarsest  and  most  scanty  materials,  eked 
out  with  shreds  and  patches  of  every  shape  and  hue.  An  old  tattered 
shawl  was  thrown  over  her  bosom,  her  arms  were  nearly  bare,  she  wore  no 
stockings,  and  her  slip-shod,  ragged  shoes  were  fastened  around  her  ankles 
by  twine  or  bits  of  rags.  A straw  bonnet,  of  most  unseemly  shape  and 
colour,  was  pinched  down  over  her  face,  and  tied  under  the  chin  by  an  old 
dingy  black  handkerchief.  Over  her  shoulders  she  always  bore  a greasy 
brown  bag,  and  in  her  hand  one  of  those  long  wooden  poles  with  an  iron 
hook  attached  to  either  end,  denoting  her  occupation  as  rag-gatherer. 

Long  used  to  stooping  amid  the  dirt  and  rubbish,  her  form  had  become 
bent  nearly  double,  and  day  after  day  3he  might  be  seen  prowling  around 
the  principal  streets,  sometimes  about  the  dry  goods’  stores,  or  scraping 
every  little  rag  and  refuse  from  the  gutter  and  drains  near  the  residences 
of  the  more  wealthy  citizens.  So  miserable  was  her  appearance  that  fre- 


quently some  charitable  person,  touched  by  her  decrepitude  and  poverty, 
would  drop  at  her  feet  a few  pence,  and  even  silver  coin,  which  Nelly,  as 
she  was  called  by  the  shop-boys  and  servants,  would  greedily  pick  up, 
mumbling  as  she  did  so  a few  almost  unintelligible  words  of  thanks.  Only 
a few  hours  of  each  day  did  Nelly  devote  to  her  strolls;  she  would  then 
return  to  that  wretched,  dreary  dwelling,  and  inspect  and  arrange  her  filthy 
store.  The  rags  she  would  wash  and  hang  over  the  tall  rank  weeds,  meet 
to  bear  such  fruit;  and  if,  perchance,  anything  of  more  value  had  fallen  to 
her  luck,  as  was  often  the  case,  it  was  carefully  hoarded  away.  No  one 
was  ever  admitted  within  those  walls,  yet  sometimes  a beggar  would  way- 
lay even  this  poor  wretch  as  she  entered  her  gate,  nor  were  they  refused 
aid;  if  but  a penny  or  a crust,  the  rag-gathcrer  bestowed,  her  mite. 

Had  she  lived  in  the  days  of  Salem  Witchcraft,  Nelly  would  assuredly 
have  been  hung  for  a witch;  nor  did  she  even  now  escape  suspicion  of  be- 
longing to  that  worthy  sisterhood.  As  no  light,  however  dim,  was  ever  seen 
gleaming  from  those  dingy  panes,  it  was  averred  by  certain  knowing  ones, 
that  the  nights  of  poor  Nelly  were  passed  in  the  society  of  “ Old 
Scratch  and  more  than  one  person  testified  that  she  had  been  seen  sitting 
upon  the  top  of  the  fence  in  the  shape  of  a large  black  cat,  glaring  so 
frightfully  that  the  whole  marsh  became  illuminated  by  her  fiery  eye-balls. 
Others  said  “ Old  Scratch,”  with  proper  politeness,  occasionally  re- 
turned these  visits  incog.,  and  might  be  heard  in  dark,  stormy  nights,  when 
the  wind  howled  and  the  thunder  rolled,  growling  around  the  gate.  That 
she  had  made  league  with  this  same  respectable  gentleman  there  was  no 
doubt;  her  rags  were  assuredly  transmuted  to  gold  and  silver,  for  thechink 
of  the  hard  dollars  and  guineas  was  said  to  be  heard  as  plainly  as  the  ten- 
pin balls  of  a neighbouring  alley.  Sportsmen  affirmed  that  frequently 
when  they  had  come  snipe-shooting  in  the  vicinity  of  the  old  rag-gatherer  a 
house,  the  snipes  had  acted  as  if  they  were  bewitched — paying  no  regard 
whatever  to  their  shot,  but  merely  turning. tail,  with  a hit-me-if  you-can 
air,  flew  lazily  over  the  old  fence.  As  guilt  is  always  more  or  less  super- 
stitious, these  very  reports  rendered  the  rag-gatherer  probably  more  secure 
in  her  castle;  for  even  if  she  had  the  luck  of  changing  rags  to  gold,  the 
thief  preferred  knocking  a gentleman  genteelly  upon  the  head  in  Broadway 
or  the  Bowery,  to  venturing  into  the  den  of  one  so  near  to  the  devil;  for, 
although  performing  his  business  in  the  most  faithful  manner,  he  seemed 
to  have  a strong  repugnance  to  facing  his  employer. 

It  was  a chilly  day  in  autumn  that,  as  Nelly  was  returning  from  her 
daily  toil,  her  attention  was  attracted  by  a young  woman  who  seemed 
nearly  fainting  upon  the  damp  ground,  her  head  reclining  against  a rough 
stake  or  post,  while  crouched  shivering  at  her  feet  was  a little  girl, 
apparently  about  six  years  of  age.  Nelly  was  not  unfeeling — the  heart 
which  beat  beneath  that  wretched  covering  was  more  alive  to  pity  than 
many  which  throb  beneath  a silken  zone;  so  she  stopped,  and  in  a kind 
voice  demanded  the  cause  of  the  poor  woman’s  distress.  In  tones  brokei 
by  grief  and  pain  her  little  story  was  told  in  a few  words.  She  was  dying, 
she  said,  of  want.  Her  husband,  after  a long  sickness,  had  been  buried 
only  a week  before,  leaving  her  friendless  and  forlorn;  and  that,  unable 
longer  to  pay  the  rent  of  a wretched  cellar,  the  cruel  landlord  had  thrust 
her  forth  with  her  child  into  the  pitiless  streets — for  die  she  knew  1 
there  was  such  a load  upon  her  heart;  and  were  it  not  for  the  poor  little 
child,  she  cared  not  how  soon  she  was  laid  at  rest  in  the  quiet  graveyard. 
Nelly  spoke  words  of  comfort  to  her,  and  assisting  her  to  rise,  bade  her  lean 
upon  her;  and  then  taking  the  little  attenuated  hand  of  her  child  in  hers, 
she  led  them  to  her  miserable  abode.  That  shelter  which  the  rich  mnn 
denied,  the  rag-gatherer  freely  gave,  and  with  it — kindness!  In  her  work 
of  benevolence  it  seemed  as  if  renewed  strength  and  agility  weri 
She  placed  her  on  her  straw  pallet — coarse,  but  cleanlj  — 1 

hands,  and  poured  out  a cup  of  water,  which  she  succeeded  in  getting  her 
to  drink;  nor,  in  the  meanwhile,  had  she  forgotten  to  give  into  the  hands 

of  the  famishing  child  a generous  slice  of  bread.  How  tenderly  si 

the  pillow  of  the  poor  young  creature,  and  bathed  her  throbbing  teinph  s.  Hut 
,all  would  not  do— life  was  evidently  ebbing  fast  away.  Remembering  there 
was  a physician  not  far  off,  she  hastened  with  all  her  speed  to  summon  him. 
There  was  apparently  a struggle  with  this  disciple  of  Galen  at  crossing  the 
threshold  of  one  so  miserable,  for  on  tip-toeing,  caretul  steps  he  entered 
—just  glanced  toward  the  bed — pronounced  the  patient  “ well  enough, 
and  would  have  retreated,  but  the  long  fingers  of  Nelly  seized  his  arm  with 
the  grip  of  a tigress — her  black  eyes  flashed  both  with  anger  and  contempt, 
as  she  said,  “ Stay!  and  fear  not  your  services  will  go  unpaid.  Here  is 
gold  for  you!  Save  this  poor  woman  if  in  your  power,  for  the  sake  ot  thnt 
helpless  babe  1” 
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Although  the  eyes  of  the  doctor  suddenly  opened  to  the  exigency  of  the 
case,  and  although  he  felt  her  pulse,  and  administered  some  soothing 
stimulant,  it  needed  more  than  the  hand  of  man  to  strengthen  anew  the 
“ silver  cord.”  Ere  morning  she  died,  with  her  last  breath  commending 
the  orphan  to  the  protection  of  the  old  woman. 

“ As  God  reads  my  heart,  I promise  you  your  child  shall  be  as  my  own,” 
whispered  Nelly,  bending  over  the  dying  woman.  “ I will  protect  her  and 
keep  her  from  harm.  All  that  one  like  me  can  do,  I will!” 

The  mother  fixed  her  eyes  upon  the  good  creature*  tried  to  speak  her 
thanks,  and  then  clasping  her  child  to  her  bosom,  her  wearied  spirit  sank 
to  rest.  With  her  own  hands  Nelly  straightened  the  body  for  its  final 
bed — from  her  hoarded  gains  she  purchased  a decent  cotfin,  and  then,  when 
all  was  ready,  she  called  in  a clergyman  to  perform  the  last  mournful 
rites.  In  an  obscure  corner  of  Potters’  Field  the  young  stranger  was 
buried — unwept — unknown ! 

As  the  hearse  disappeared,  Nelly  again  bolted  her  door,  and  taking  the 
weeping  child  upon  her  knee,  strove  to  comfort  her.  She  gazed  long  and 
tenderly  upon  the  sweet  face  of  the  little  orphan,  and  it  was  one  which 
well  repaid  the  scrutiny.  She  was  a gentle,  timid  girl,  with  great  delicacy 
of  form  and  feature.  Light,  golden  hair  waved  in  silken  ringlets  over  “a 
brow  and  neck  of  dazzling  fairness — eyes  of  beautiful  deep  blue,  seeming, 
from  their  mournful  cast,  to  bespeak  at  once  your  love  and  pity,  and  a rosy 
little  mouth,  inviting  the  kiss  it  so  sweetly  returned.  Her  mother  had  called 
her  Violet,  and  Nelly  had  asked  no  other  name.  And  now  this  poor  old 
creature,  so  long  an  object  of  contempt,  and  even  contumely  by  the  crowd, 
had  found  something  upon  which  to  lavish  her  pent-up  affections — a being 
more  helpless  than  herself  to  cherish;  she,  so  long  friendless  and  unsightly 
to  the  eye,  received  now  the  artless  caresses  of  this  pure,  lovely  child. 
The  walls  of  her  dwelling,  late  so  dismal  and  desolate,  were  suddenly  filled 
with  life  and  music.  From  the  day  she  had  sworn  to  protect  the  little 
Violet,  old  Nelly  seemed  a changed  being.  Her  tones  were  now  low  and 
gentle,  her  footstep  noiseless,  as  if  she  feared  her  happiness  all  an  illusion, 
that  the  least  rudeness  might  dispel,  or  that  the  little  being  she  had  so 
learned  to  love  was  but  a vision,  which  a breath  might  dissolve ; and,  old 
and  decrepid  as  she  was,  her  goodness  made  her  lovely  in  the  eyes  of  the 
child. 

As  Violet  grew  older,  the  old  woman  gradually  withdrew  from  her 
habitual  rounds,  and  devoted  her  time  more  to  the  instruction  of  her  young 
charge.  She  taught  her  to  read  and  spell  correctly — guided  her  little  hand 
in  learning  her  to  write,  and  was  continually  storing  her  little  mind  with 
lessons  of  truth  and  purity.  Words  of  such  beauty  seemed  strange  issuing 
from  the  mouth  of  one  whose  life  appeared  to  have  been  a scene  of  cruel 
toil  and  privation.  She  instructed  her  in  all  branches  of  needlework,  even 
to  the  finest  embroidery — yes,  those  fingers,  used  to  plucking  the  rags  and 
rubbish  from  unsavoury  sewers,  now  threaded  the  variegated  worsteds, 
and  beauteous  buds  and  flowers  glowed  beneath  her  hand! 

Allow  a few  years  to  pass  unnoted,  and  Violet  is  again  before  us.  She 
had  now  reached  her  fourteenth  year,  and  still  thought  of  nor  wished  for 
other  home  than  the  roof  of  the  rag-gatherer.  Those  four  walls  were  the 
world  to  her,  and  there  her  days  had  passed  in  peace  and  happiness. 
Nelly  was  usually  absent  many  hours  in  the  day,  and  rarely  returned  at 
night.  Where  those  were  passed  was  a mystery  she  never  divulged  even 
to  Violet,  who  was  employed  the  meanwhile  contentedly  with  her  needle, 
and  in  perusing  the  very  few  books  which  the  old  woman  had  managed  to 
procure.  Day  after  day,  as  she  threw  her  bag  over  her  shoulder  to  depart, 
Nelly  would  enjoin  upon  Violet  never  to  be  seen  at  the  windows  above, 
and  on  no  account  to  open  the  gate,  no  matter  how  hard  it  was  assailed, 
and  without  a murmur  Violet  had  strictly  obeyed.  But  one  day,  and  a 
bright  sunny  one  it  was  too,  when  she  could  hear  the  birds  singing,  and 
the  insects  chirping  amid  the  grass,  Violet,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  pined 
to  be  let  loose  from  that  dismal  old  building.  She  tried  to  sew,  but  the 
needle  slipped  away  from  her  fingers.  She  opened  her  books.  How 
tedious!  She  had  read  all  that  a thousand  times.  She  then  went  into  the 
yard,  where  Nelly  with  her  own  hands  had  arranged  a little  garden  for 
her  darling;  but  the  flowers  looked  sickly  and  hung  their  heads,  no  more 
contented  with  their  position  than  Violet.  All  at  once  she  found  herself 
close  to  the  proscribed  gate.  Ah,  take  care,  Violet!  But  what  harm  could 
there  be  in  just  unbolting  it  for  a moment?  What  harm  in  just  looking 
into  the  street?  She  knew  there  could  be  none,  and  so  she  timidly  drew  the 
bolt.  The  gate  yielded  to  her  touch,  and,  half  afraid,  she  stood  within  the 
dingy  portal.  It  happened  unfortunately  just  at  that  moment  a party  of 
gay  young  men  were  passing.  Struck  by  her  uncommon  loveliness,  they 
stopped  and  gazed  rudely  upon  her.  Violet  attempted  to  retreat,  but  one 
of  them,  with  consummate  audacity,  seized  her  by  the  arm,  and  addressed 
her  with  the  most  insolent  language.  In  vain  she  struggled  to  free  herself. 
He  swore  he  would  have  a kiss,  and  most  probably  would  have  succeeded 
in  his  brave  attempt,  had  not  a smart  blow  across  the  eyes  with  a rattan 
nearly  blinded  hirn,  and  obliged  him  to  release  the  frightened  girl.  His 
companions  had  stood  by,  laughing  at  the  distress  of  Violet,  and  encouraging 
their  comrade  to  persist;  but  there  was  another  spectator  of  the  scene — a 
youth,  apparently  not  more  than  seventeen,  who,  enraged  at  their  brutality, 
dealt  the  blow,  and  then  quickly  drawing  Violet  within  the  gate,  bolted  it. 
Now,  gracefully  lifting  his  hat,  he  bid  her  be  under  no  uneasiness,  for  he 
would  protect  her  from  all  insult.  In  the  meanwhile,  smarting  with  rage 
and  pain,  the  party  on  the  outside,  with  furious  knocks  and  gross  language, 
demanded  admittance;  and  at  one  time  it  seemed  as  if  the  old  gate  must 
inevitably  yield  to  their  violence;  but  tired  at  length  of  their  fruitless 
efforts,  they  desisted,  and,  with  oaths  of  revenge,  took  their  departure 


across  the  Collect.  The  brave  lad  would  have  waited  the  return  of  the  old 
woman,  but  Violet  begged  of  him  to  be  gone,  while  in  her  own  artless 
manner  she  thanked  him  again  and  again  for  the  services  he  had  rendered 
her.  Reluctantly,  therefore,  he  took  his  leave.  To  Violet,  it  was  as  if  the 
sun  had  suddenly  disappeared  from  the  heavens. 

As  soon  as  Nelly  came  in  she  candidly  related  all  that  had  occurred,  to 
which  the  former  listened  with  much  agitation,  making  no  reproaches,  but 
for  more  than  an  hour  remained  in  deep  thought,  evidently  distressed  at 
such  an  unlooked  for  circumstance.  Suddenly  lifting  her  head,  she  ex  - 
claimed, “ Violet,  you  must  go  from  me!” 

“ What,  leave  you — do  you  bid  me  leave  you?  Ah,  forgive  your  dis- 
obedient child!  Never,  never  will  I again  offend  you!”  cried  Violet. 

“ I am  not  offended,  for  you  have  but  committed  an  act  for  which  my 
own  foolish  conduct  must  answer.  I should  have  known  better  than  to 
have  caged  you  here  so  long,  poor  child;  but  my  motives  were  good.  Now 
we  must  part,  perhaps  never  to  meet  again;  for  when  once  you  go  forth 
into  the  busy  world — when  you  leave  these  walls  behind  you,  the  poor 
rag-gatherer  must  no  longer  be  remembered.” 

Violet  burst  into  tears,  and  sobbed  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 

“ Send  me  away,  and  tell  me  I must  forget  you,  too!  Oh,  I cannot — I 
cannot!” 

Even  Nelly  herself  shed  tears,  but  her  resolution  was  unshaken. 

“ Listen  to  me,  Violet,”  said  she.  “ I know  a lady  who  is  not  only  rich, 
but,  what  is  far  better,  has  the  credit  of  being  charitable.  Indeed,  more 
than  once  have  I experienced  her  kindness.  To  her  I will  now  go.  I will 
relate  your  little  history.  I will  tell  her  that  though  but  the  adopted  child 
of  a poor,  lone  woman  like  myself,  yet  you  are  good  and  amiable,  and  your 
mind  pure  as  falling  snow.  I think  she  will  at  once  receive  you  under  her 
roof,  and  lor  the  rest  I fear  not.  You  would  steal  into  her  heart  were  it 
of  marble.” 

“ But  shall  I never  hear  from  you — never,  never  see  you  again?  Oh!  I 
had  much  rather  stay  with  you.” 

“ You  may  see  me  again,  and  you  may  not;  but,  upon  pain  of  my  cer 
tain  displeasure,  never  to  a human  being  speak  of  or  relate  your  past  life. 
You  must  forget  it  entirely.  Remember  this,  and  promise  me  you  will  not 
again  disobey  my  commands.” 

Violet  gave  the  required  promise,  and  the  old  woman  continued: — “ You 
have  never  been  called  by  any  other  name  than  Violet.  You  must  now 
hare  one.  A precious  and  a darling  child  have  you  been  to  my  old  heart; 
and,  in  remembrance,  you  shall  be  called  ‘ Violet  Darling.’” 

The  next  morning  Nelly  came  in  bearing  a bundle,  which  she  handed  to 
Violet,  saying,  ,l  Here,  my  love,  are  clothes  more  suitable  for  you  than  the 
coarse  garments  you  have  on.  I have  seen  Mrs.  Ballantyne,  the  lady  .1 
spoke  of;  and,  as  I expected,  she  is  willing  to  receive  you — not  as  a do- 
mestic, but  as  a companion.  One  so  new  as  you  are  to  the  world  she 
thinks  she  can  mould  according  to  her  own  fancy;  but  be  not  led,  my  dear 
child,  to  forget  the  lessons  of  truth  and  virtue  I have  endeavoured  to  instil 
into  your  mind.  This  afternoon,  at  four  o’clock,  you  will  be  sent  for.” 

Passing  over  the  grief  of  Violet  at  finding  herself  about  to  be  separated 
from  the  only  friend  she  had  on  earth,  we  find  her,  at  the  hour  appointed, 
waiting  the  messenger  from  Mrs.  Ballantyne. 

As  her  eye  caught  the  figure  reflected  in  the  old  cracked  looking-glass 
it  was  no  wonder  she  started  with  surprise.  A neat  white  cambric  now 
took  place  of  the  faded  coarse  calico  she  had  previously  worn.  A blue 
scarf  veiled  her  bosom;  and  a little  gipsey-hat,  tied  under  her  dimpled 
chin  with  blue  ribbons,  shaded  her  youthful,  modest  face.  Thus  attired, 
poor  Violet,  fluttering,  trembling  like  a timid  bird,  shrank  from  offered 
freedom. 


Mrs,  Ballantyne  was  a gay  and  handsome  widow.  Her  fortieth  birth-day 
had  already  passed;  but  so  lightly  had  time  marked  these  mile-stones  to  the 
grave  (as  some  one  has  called  them),  that,  to  all  appearance,  she  was  as 
outhful  as  at  five-and-twenty.  Her  complexion,  perhaps,  had  suffered; 
ut  the  brightness  of  her  fine  black  eye  was  undimmed.  Her  raven  hair, 
still  unsilvered,  rested  in  rich  glossy  folds  upon  her  lofty  brow.  Her 
mouth  was  small— teeth  superb;  and  her  figure  retained  all  its  youthful 
elasticity  and  grace.  Left  a widow  at  an  early  age,  Mrs.  Ballantyne,  for 
several  years  secluded  herself  entirely  from  the  gay  world,  all  her  thoughts, 
all  her  affections  centreing  in  her  only  child— a lovely  boy.  Report  had 
said  the  married  life  of  Mrs.  Ballantyne  had  been  far  from  happy;  but  if 
so,  she  certianly  evinced  all  the  grief  of  the  most  affectionate  wife ; for  even 
after  her  son  was  old  enough  to  be  placed  at  school  she  still  persisted  in 
her  seclusion,  seeing  none  but  her  most  intimate  friends;  and  only  re- 
lieving the  monotony  of  her  existence  by  daily  habituating  herself  to  the 
exercise  of  walking  — in  which,  however,  she  as  constantly  refused  all  par- 
ticipants. These  solitary  walks — so  regular,  and  in  all  weathers— at  last 
gave  rise  to  many  ill-natured  and  unfeeling  remarks,  tending  in  the  end 
to  sully  the  pure  fame  of  the  young  widow.  But  even  while  the  world 
whispered  and  wondered,  Mrs.  Ballantyne  suddenly  gave  a new  impetus 
to  their  tongues  and  conjectural  organs,  by  as  suddenly  renouncing  her 
former  manner  of  life;  and  casting  aside  her  mourning  weeds,  stepped 
forth  from  her  darkened  chamber  a radiant,  beautiful  woman — gay — en  - 
chanting— spirituelte  ! 

With  a taste  as  novel  as  it  was  exquisite  she  furnished  her  splendid 
mansion.  The  elegance  of  her  equipage  was  the  topic  of  the  day;  while 
balls,  suppers,  and  parties  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession.  It 
was  now  the  dashing  Mrs.  Ballantyne!  Her  saloon  was  thronged  with  the 
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elite  of  learning  and  aristocracy.  She  patronised  the  fine  arts,  befriended 
the  unfortunate,  and  gave  liberally  to  every  charitable  purpose. 

The  same  mystery,  to  be  sure,  still  attached  itself  to  her  private  affairs. 
Certain  hours  of  the  day  she  was  invisible;  but  now  the  world  deemed  it 
only  an  eccentricity,  and  as  such  it  passed.  Nor  was  she  without  her  ad- 
mirers. Statesmen  and  heroes  would  gladly  have  laid  their  laurels  at  her 
feet,  and  many  a youthful  lover  worshipped  at  her  shrine;  but  maternal 
love  shielded  her  heart  from  all  other  ties.  Under  all  the  apparent  frivo- 
lity of  her  character  there  was  much,  very  much  that  was  truly  excellent 
and  noble.  Her  son  was  never  forgotten — he  was  still  the  idol  of  her 
fondest  hopes  and  affection.  With  talents  of  high  order,  brought  info 
proper  development  by  judicious  instruction,  Eugene  Ballantyne,  at  the 
age  of  seventeen,  had  nearly  completed  his  collegiate  course,  and  had 
already  evinced  a strong  desire  to  enter  the  ministry.  His  health,  how- 
ever, having  suffered  from  close  application  to  study,  it  was  deemed  advi- 
sable for  him  to  make  the  tour  of  Europe  ere  he  came  to  any  definite 
determination. 

Such,  then,  was  the  person  who  was  to  receive  the  humble  protegee  of  the 
rag-gatherer.  What  a transition  from  the  wretched  dwelling  of  the  latter 
to  the  luxuriant  abode  of  wealth  and  fashion,  where  the  very  air  seemed 
oppressed  with  its  own  fragrance!  Yet  the  mind  of  Violet  appeared  fitted 
for  this  refined  sphere,  so  strangely  had  old  Nelly,  even  in  all  her  obscurity 
and  poverty,  cultivated  this  lovely  flower.  She  was  like  the  sweet  lily  of 
the  vale  opening  its  delicate  petals  in  the  dark  wild  wood;  yet  when  trans- 
planted to  the  conservator}'  of  rare  and  choice  plants,  then  only  appearing 
to  have  found  its  proper  sphere. 

It  was  the  afternoon  upon  which  Violet  had  taken  a last  farewell  of  her 
childhood’s  home — with  what  sorrow  has  been  shown — that  Mrs.  Ballan- 
tyne, seated  in  her  private  apartment,  waited  the  arrival  of  her  protegee.  It 
was  the  month  of  June;  and  it  would  seem  Flora  herself  had  showered 
on  this  little  retreat  of  the  widow  her  most  beautiful  offerings.  Vases 
of  the  most  tasteful  designs  were  scattered  around,  filled  with  choice  roses. 
Wreaths  of  fresh  flowers  were  suspended  over  the  mirrors,  and  the  trans- 
parent window-curtains  were  looped  with  the  same.  The  floor  was  covered 
by  an  India  matting;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  room  stood  a small  Egyptian 
table,  bearing  an  urn,  also  of  antique  model,  in  which  the  rarest  exotics 
united  their  fragrance  with  the  less  brilliant  flowers  of  our  own  clime. 
Upon  this  table  were  choice  prints,  rare  medallions,  and  etchings;  and  the 
walls  were  also  decorated  with  gems  from  the  first  masters.  Silken  hang- 
ings, of  a pale  rose  colour,  drooped  in  graceful  folds  over  a small  recess, 
disclosing  within  the  couch  of  the  fair  mistress  of  this  apartment,  around 
which  fell  curtains  of  snowy  muslin,  looped  here  and  there  with  the  same 
beautiful  bands  as  confined  those  at  the  windows. 

The  dress  of  Mrs.  Ballantyne  was  a pale  green  silk,  ornamented  with 
double  rosettes  of  pink  satin.  The  sleeves  were  of  the  finest  lace,  falling 
just  below  the  elbow,  disclosing  the  beautiful  contour  of  her  arm,  clasped 
at  the  wrist  by  a rich  bracelet  of  emeralds  and  rubies.  Her  glossy  black 
hair  was  parted  upon  her  forehead,  and  gathered  iri  one  heavy  mass  upon 
the  top  of  her  head,  where  it  was  confined  by  a shell  comb  of  exquisite 
workmanship.  In  her  hand  she  held  a miniature  of  her  son,  who  had  that 
morning  returned  to  college.  Upon  this  her  eyes  were  fondly  fixed,  when 
a gentle  rap  at  the  door  aroused  her  from  her  pleasing  employment. 

Bewildered  at  the  beautiful  scene  before  her,  so  novel,  so  enchanting- 
confused,  abashed  at  the  presence  of  the  elegant  woman  who  now  kindly 
greeted  her,  Violet  stood  trembling  at  the  entrance,  her  cheeks  suffused 
with  blushes  rivalling  the  tints  of  the  roses  around  her.  One  hand  rested 
upon  the  polished  moulding;  the  other  was  partly  raised,  as  if  to  shield 
her  eyes  from  so  much  splendour;  and  one  little  foot  just  poised  upon  the 
marble  sill,  hesitating  to  bear  its  lovely  young  mistress  into  a spot  so 
strangely  beautiful.  Mrs.  Ballantyne  advanced;  and  gently  taking  the 
timid  girl  by  the  hand,  led  her  into  the  apartment,  and  seated  her  unon 
the  tabouret  at  her  side.  She  then  removed  the  little  gipsey-hat,  and  the 
golden  curls  leaped  gladly  forth  from  their  unwonted  thraldom,  and  nestled 
again  around  their  sweet  resting-place. 

At  length  Violet  dared  to  raise  her  eyes.  She  met  the  encouraging 
smile  and  heard  the  gentle  voice  of  that  lovely  lady,  and  her  agitation 
suddenly  calmed — her  fears  subsided.  She  even  smiled  in  return;  and  in 
a short  time  felt  she  was  no  longer  a stranger.  Thus  affable  and  kind  were 
the  manners  of  Mrs.  Ballantyne. 

In  simple  language,  and  with  artless  grace,  Violet  related  her  little 
history.  It  was  not  an  eventful  one;  nor  had  she  tales  of  harshness  to  reveal 
—no  complaints  of  suffering.  Her  path  had  been  a lowly  one,  but  without 
thorns.  The  goodness  of  poor  old  Nelly  was  her  theme;  and  when  told 
that  she  was  no  more  to  see  her,  and  forbidden  henceforth  even  to  speak 
of  her,  the  tears  so  lately  repressed  again  burst  forth,  until  even  those  of 
her  listener  mingled  with  them.  Suddenly  her  eyes  rested  upon  the 
miniature  of  Eugene.  She  started,  blushed,  and  faltered  forth,  “ ’Tis  him- 
self. Oh,  madam,  ’tis  the  same  who  tore  me  from  the  arms  of  that  bad 
man ! ” 

It  was  now  Mrs.  Ballantyne’s  turn  to  be  surprised.  “ Are  you  sure? 
Why,  this  is  the  miniature  of  my  son — of  Eugene!” 

“ Yes,  madam,  I am  sure.  Oh,  I never  can  forget  that  face — never!” 

Mrs.  Ballantyne  certainly  evinced  more  feeling  than  there  was  any  ne- 
cessity for;  and  at  length  said,  “ Well,  Violet,  it  may  be  so;  but  you  must 
never  speak  of  it  again.  Should  you  meet  my  son,  on  no  account  betray 
your  identity  with  the  rag-gatherer’s  child!  True,  she  is  an  excellent  old 
person;  but  it  is  fitting  now  you  should  forget  her.  Your  station  in  life 
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for  the  future  must  preclude  all  allusion  to  the  past.  You  are  now  Mi-s 
Darling— my  ward,  my  niece,  or  any  other  title  I may  claim  for  you.” 

The  next  news  in  the  fashionable  world  was,  that  the  eccentric  widow 
had  adopted  a beautiful  young  girl,  lovely  as  Juliet,  artless  as  Ophelia;  but 
ere  more  than  one  tantalizing  glance  had  been  obtained  of  her  f ir  young 
face  she  was  as  suddenly  removed  to  a distance  from  the  city,  and  placed 
at  school  for  the  next  three  years,  during  which  Mrs.  Ballantyne  par- 
tially withdrew  from  her  gay  career,  and  devoted  herself  more  to  literary 
pursuits,  awaiting  with  great  anxiety  the  return  of  her  son  from  Europe. 
At  length  the  fond  mother  was  made  happy — she  once  more  pressed  her 
darling  child  to  her  bosom.  He  returned  to  her  in  perfect  health,  and  the 
beau-ideal  of  manly  beauty.  She  was  not  now  for  the  fir'd  time  t know 
that  his  heart  and  disposition  were  right.  Violet  also  returned,  and  met 
the  same  kind  welcome. 

Eor  the  first  time,  Eugene  and  the  fair  ward  of  his  mother  met.  No 
sooner  did  the  eye  of  the  former  rest  upon  the  elegant  girl  presented  to 
him,  than  a glow  of  surprise  and  pleasure  mantled  in  his  face.  That  sweet 
countenance  was  strangely  familiar  to  him — where  had  he  seen  it?  Could 
it  be?  No,  it  was  impossible — and  yet,  how  strangely  like  the  poor  girl 
he  once  protected  from  insult;  and  Eugene  stood  for  a moment  in  perfect 
perplexity.  Nor  was  Violet  much  less  embarrassed,  although  better  pre- 
pared for  the  interview.  When  they  were  left  alone,  Eugene  said, 

“ Pardon  my  presumption,  Miss  Darling,  but  I cannot  divest  myself  of  the 
idea  that  we  have  somewhere  met  before — your  countenance  is  so  like 
one  which  I never  can  forget  that  I saw  several  years  since  in  a remote 
part  of  the  city.  It  seems  to  me  there  cannot  be  two  such  faces!” 

Violet  blushed  deeply,  it  was  such  a pleasure  to  know  he  had  not  for- 
gotten poor  Nelly’s  child;  and  she  would  immediately  have  confessed  her- 
self the  same,  when  suddenly  the  stern  injunction  of  Mrs.  Ballantyne  never 
to  betray  herself  to  her  son  recurred  to  her,  and  she  checked  the  words 
already  upon  her  lips.  An  awkward  silence  ensued,  for  she  had  not 
acquired  the  tact  of  coolly  shuffling  off  a mal-apropos  subject,  and  as  coolly 
taking  up  another.  Poor  Violet  was  a novice  in  Belle-dom. 

But  had  she  forgotten  the  benevolent  rag-gatherer?  She  had  ventured 
to  ask  Mrs.  Ballantyne  if  she  had  seen  her,  but  was  repulsed  with  no 
satisfactory  reply;  and  many  times  she  had  stolen  away  from  home  and 
walked  around  the  city,  hoping  she  might  meet  her  early  friend.  In  her 
researches  she  had  discovered  the  old  dwelling  in  the  Collect,  but  as  usual 
the  gate  was  fast,  and  although  she  waited  as  long  as  she  dared,  no  one 
came  out  or  entered.  At  length  one  day  as  she  was  passing  down  Beek- 
man-street  with  Eugene,  they  saw  an  old  decrepid  woman  busily  gathering 
up  rags  just  thrown  from  one  of  the  houses.  Violet,  hounding  from  the 
side  of  Eugene,  rushed  forward.  “Look  up,  mother,  look  up;  it  is  me, 
me,  Violet!” 

But  the  old  woman,  without  raising  her  eyes,  mumbled,  “ Go  away,  go 
away,  I tell  you — would  you  destroy  yourself?” 

“I  have  looked,  for  you  so  long,  so  long,  mother — must  I never  see 
you?” 

At  this  moment  Eugene  approached,  and  noticed  with  surprise  the  dis- 
tress of  Violet.  “ Do  you  know  this  good  woman?”  he  asked. 

“ Oh  yes,  yes;  she  is  my — she  is ” 

Nelly  suddenly  raised  her  head,  and  fixed  her  keen  eye  upon  the 
agitated  girl.  Eugene  caught  the  glance,  a glance  so  full  of  meaning. 
“ Woman,  who  are  you?  What  are  you?”  he  exclaimed. 

Nelly  made  no  reply,  but  lifting  her  bag,  hobbled  off  down  the  street. 
In  silence  the  young  couple  proceeded  homeward.  Eugene  saw  there  wns 
some  mystery,  but  had  too  much  delicacy  to  press  a disclosure,  and  in  fact, 
he  was  himself  so  much  agitated  at  the  appearance  of  the  old  woman,  as 
gave  his  thoughts  sufficient  occupation. 

Thrown'almost  constantly  together,  as  were  Eugene  and  Violet,  no  other 
result  than  a mutual  affection  could  be  expected — prepared,  too,  as  their 
hearts  were  by  former  occurrences  for  love.  Violet,  however,  was  uncon- 
scious of  the  deep  interest  Eugene  had  secured  himself  in  her  affections, 
until  one  day  being  alone  with  Mrs.  Ballantyne,  that  lady  gradually  intro- 
duced the  subject  of  her  son’s  marriage. 

“ It  had  become  now,”  she  said,  “ her  greatest  desire  to  see  him  married ; 
married  too,  to  one  of  birth,  fortune,  and  education.  Not  mere  amiability 
or  beauty,  or  both  combined,  would  please  her;  she  never  would  consent, 
notwithstanding  he  was  so  dear,  to  his  uniting  himself  with  any  one  whose 
standing  was  beneath  his  own.” 

As  she  listened,  the  veil  which  had  hitherto  screened  her  feelings  even 
from  herself  was  removed,  the  colour  forsook  her  cheeks,  her  lips  quivered, 
her  frame  trembled,  and  unable  to  reply  to  the  solicitous  inquiries  of  Mrs. 
Ballantyne  at  her  sudden  paleness,  she  hastily  retired  to  commune  with  her 
heart  upon  this  new  and  painful  disclosure.  Happily,  as  she  supposed, 
her  secret  was  unknown — it  should  remain  locked  in  the  innermost  chamber 
of  her  heart,  for  never  would  she  be  instrumental  in  indicting  one  pang  on 
her  kind  benefactress;  and  Eugene — and  here  a crimson  blush  suffused  her 
cheeks — no,  he  never  should  suspect  that  her  affections  were  his  unsought' 

For  several  days  she  avoided  Eugene,  but  her  very  effort  to  appear  at 
ease  when  in  his  presence  only  made  her  conduct  seem  the  more  straDge. 

One  evening,  at  an  hour  earlier  than  usual,  she  retired  to  her  chamber, 
and  burying  her  face  in  the  rich  cushions  of  the  lounge,  for  some  time 
remained  in  deep  and  painful  thought.  Eugene  loved  her!  Yes,  his  own 
lips  had  declared  it!  But  feigning  an  indifference  she  did  not  feel  for  the 
mother's  sake,  she  had  nobly  refused  that  love,  and  sacrificed  her  earthly 
happiness  at  the  shrine  of  gratitude!  Occupied  with  her  own  sad  thoughts, 
she  scarcely  noticed  the  opening  of  the  door,  until  a hand  was  placed 
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lightly  upon  her  shoulder.  Violet  raised  her  head,  and  before  her  stood 
Nelly  the  rag-gatherer! 

To  spring  from  her  seat  and  throw  her  snowy  arms  around  the  neck  of 
the  old  woman  wa3  the  work  of  an  instant. 

"I  told  you  you  might  see  me  again,  and  I am  here,”  said  Nelly. 
“Now  tell  me,  child,  what  ails  you,  for  you  have  been  weeping?” 

“ Oh,  nothing,  nothing,  dear  mother,”  answered  Violet. 

“You  never  told  me  an  untruth  when  you  were  a child,  Violet;  don’t 
begin  now.  Something  ails  you ; speak  quick  and  freely ; tell  me  all,  for  I 
must  be  gone,  for  the  first  and  only  time  I am  allowed  to  speak  with  you.” 
In  a low  and  broken  voice  Violet  related  all  her  distress  and  its  cause. 
When  she  had  finished,  how  great  was  her  astonishment,  when  instead  of 
the  sympathy  she  had  expected,  a low  laugh  from  the  old  woman  met 
her  ear. 

“ Right,  right!  It  is  as  I thought.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  the  young  man  loves 
you,  then!  For  all  madam’s  fine  riches  her  son  would  consort  with  a 
beggar.  Good,  good!  Marry  him,  yes,  marry  him;  who  knows  but  I may 
yet  sip  my  tea  from  as  dainty  a thing  as  this,  aye,  and  my  wine,  too !” 
Amazement  for  some  moments  kept  Violet  silent.  “ Is  it  possible  you 
can  be  serious?”  she  at  length  said.  “ Would  you  have  me  repay  all  the 
kindness  I have  received  with  such  ingratitude?” 

“Ay,  would  I,  if  you  call  it  ingratitude!  But  who  took  care  of  you 
when  you  were  almost  a baby?  Who  saved  you  from  dying  in  the  street? 
Who  placed  you  here,  I should  like  to  know?” 

“ Oh,  I know  you  were  very,  very  kind — never  can  I be  grateful  enough ! 
But  I cannot  destroy  the  expectations  and  blast  the  hopes  of  Mrs.  Ballan- 
tyne,  by  accepting  the  hand  of  her  son,  even  though  he  offer  it.” 

“ And  you  prefer  that  I — I who  have  toiled  aud  worked  for  you  early 
and  late — I,  so  old  and  so  helpless — I who  have  looked  forward  to  this 
day  as  my  reward; — you  prefer  me  to  remain  in  wretched  poverty  rather 
than  to  disappoint  this  fine  proud  madam  by  doing  an  act  which  would  give 
me  comfort  and  a home.” 

“Oh,  what  shall  I do?  what  shall  I do?”  cried  Violet,  wringing  her 
hands.  “ I cannot  act  as  you  wish,  and  your  displeasure  is  dreadful  to 
me!” 

“Foolish,  stubborn  girl!”  exclaimed  Nelly,  angrily,  “ take  then  the  only 
alternative.  I have  a right  to  command  you,  and  I will!  Leave  this  house, 
leave  all  your  splendour,  your  fine  carpets,  your  beds  of  down,  and  dainty 
knick-knacks;  leave  all,  I say,  and  share  with  me  the  bitter  dregs  of  life. 
I am  old,  and  your  white  hands  must  become  as  sallow  and  shrivelled  as 
mine  in  my  service!  You  must  off  with  your  satins  and  muslins,  and  don 
my  rags!  Ha!  ha!  ha!  and  a dainty  beggar  she’ll  make!”  added  the  old 
woman  to  herself. 

No  marble  could  be  whiter  than  the  face  of  Violet  as  she  listened.  For 
some  moments  she  remained  immovable;  her  stony  gaze  fastened  upon  the 
old  woman.  Fetching  a heavy  sigh,  she  at  length  said — “ Yes,  I will  go 
with  you;  I will  work  for  you;  I will  contentedly  resign  all  this  splendour 
which  should  not  be  mine,  when  you,  my  kind  and  earliest  friend,  are  in 
misery  and  want.  Oh,  why  did  you  send  me  from  you?  But  take  me 
with  you;  I am  ready.” 

“No,  not  to-night.  To-morrow,  at  nine  o’clock,  be  at  the  gate;  you 
will  find  it  unbolted;  in  the  course  of  the  day  I will  be  there,”  answered 
Nelly.  She  then  turned  to  depart,  her  hand  was  already  upon  the  knob  of 
the  door,  when  again  she  stopped.  “ It  is  not  too  late  yet  to  retain  all 
these  fine  things.  Think  before  you  again  decide — will  you  accept  the 
offer  of  your  lover?” 

“ Never!”  replied  Violet,  firmly. 

“ Then  you  do  not  love  him,  or  you  would  not  give  him  up  30  easily.  I 
don’t  believe  in  all  your  fine  talk  about  gratitude.” 

“ Not  love  him!”  exclaimed  the  poor  girl,  “ not  love  him!  Oh,  heavens, 
may  the  sacrifice  I am  making  atone  for  my  presumption.” 

“Well,  at  nine  o’clock,  then,  since  you  will  have  it  so,”  added  Nelly. 

“ At  nine  o’clock,”  replied  Violet. 

Violet  was  not  alone  in  her  trouble,  for  Eugene,  too,  had  sought  his 
mother,  and  disclosed  his  love. 

“ And  does  Violet  know  your  attachment?”  asked  Mrs.  Ballantyne, 
hastily. 

“ She  does,  my  dear  mother;  but  her  conduct  is  inexplicable;  for  while 
at  one  moment  I think  she  returns  my  affection,  the  next  she  avoids  me — 
nay,  she  has  even  refused  my  love,  although  my  heart  tells  me  I am  not 
indifferent  to  her.  Why  is  it  so,  mother?” 

“ Why,  because  Violet  is  a rational  girl.  She  has  sense  enough  to 
understand  how  very  unsuitable  any  such  thing  would  be.  It  is  a pity, 
though!”  answered  Mrs.  Ballantyne,  with  more  indifference  than  kindness. 

“ Why  unsuitable?  Is  she  not  all  that  is  good  and  lovely?  Oh,  mother, 
I can  never  be  happy  unless  she  is  my  wife!” 

“Oh,  nonsense,  Eugene!  This  is  a mere  boyish  fancy,”  replied  Mrs. 
Ballantyne;  “ or,  if  not  a mere  fancy,  it  must  be  crushed  at  once,  for  y'ou 
ean  never  marry  Violet  Darling!” 

“ Mother!” 

“ The  daughter  of  a miserable  rag-picker — a street  foundling — a ” 

“ Ha!”  interrupted  Eugene,  “ it  is  the  same — the  same!  I wa3  not  mis- 
taken! I knew  it!” 

“ Yes,  she  is  the  heroine  of  your  boyish  exploit,  as  she  seems  also  to  be 
of  your  present  folly,”  answered  his  mother,  carelessly  twisting  a ringlet. 

“Mother,  mother,  don’t  speak  so  coldly;  you  should  not  have  placed  us 
|ogether;  for  how  could  I refrain  from  loving?" 


“Have  you  no  pride?”  answered  his  mother.  “ Or,  if  you  can  so  far 
forget  yourself,  I cannot.” 

“Mother,  I care  not  who  she  is— I care  not  for  what  has  been;  it  is 
sufficient  for  me  to  know  her  as  she  is — all  that  is  most  excellent  both  in 
mind  and  disposition — all  that  is  lovely  in  person.  Dearest  mother,  if  she 
consents,  refuse  not  my  happiness ! ” 

“Leave  me,  Eugene.  Your  folly'  distresses  me.  To-morrow  we  will 
talk  again  upon  this  subject.” 

The  morrow  arrived.  Pale  and  agitated,  Eugene  entered  the  lirealcfast- 
parlour.  Mrs.  Ballantyne  was  somewhat  paler  than  usual ; but  Violet  did 
not  appear.  Half-an-hour  passed,  and  still  she  came  not. 

“Poor  thing!  she  may  be  sick.  I think  she  was  looking  wretchedly  yes- 
terday,” said  Mrs.  Ballantyne.  “ I will  go  to  her  room.”  So  saying,  she 
hastily  ran  up  stairs;  but  in  a few  moments  returned,  in  great  agitation, 
exclaiming,  “ Eugene,  she  has  gone!  Violet  has  left  us.  Read  that.  Oh, 
indeed  I did  not  think  it  would  come  to  this!” 

As  she  spoke  she  placed  in  the  trembling  hands  of  her  son  a note,  which, 
addressed  to  herself,  she  had  found  on  the  dressing-table.  It  simply  con  - 
tained  a few  incoherent  sentences,  thanking  Mrs.  Ballantyne  for  her  kind- 
ness, with  prayers  for  her  happiness.  “ Make  no  inquiries  for  me,”  it  con- 
cluded; “but  think  of  me  as  of  one  dead.” 

Seizing  his  hat,  Eugene  rushed  to  the  door. 

“ Stop,  stop,  my  son.  Where  would  you  go?” 

“ To  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  find  her.  Don’t,  don’t  detain  me.” 

“ I know  of  but  one  place,”  continued  Mrs.  Ballantyne,  “ where  she  can 
have  gone,  and  thither  I will  accompany  y'ou.  Yes,  it  is  not  impossible 
she  may  have  sought  out  the  old  rag-gatherer  again,  for  whom  she  seems 
to  retain  as  great  a penchant  as  ever.  How  strange!  If  not  there,  I am 
sure  I know  not  where  to  look  for  her.” 

The  carriage  was  immediately  ordered  to  the  door,  and  the  mother  and 
son  set  forth  on  their  anxious  search. 

At  the  appointed  hour,  poor  Violet  reached  the  gloomy  abode  of  old 
Nelly.  She  entered  once  more  that  desolate  apartment;  and  with  the  first 
glance  into  that  darkened  room  all  the  scenes  of  her  early  life  rushed  upon 
her  mind  with  strange  tenacity.  Everything  was  so  like,  even  to  the  three- 
legged  stool  on  which  she  had  eaten  her  bits  of  bread;  and  there,  in  the 
self-same  spot,  was  the  torn  primer  from  which  she  first  learned  to  read. 
There  hung  the  same  wooden  dipper;  and  there,  placed  against  the  dingy 
wall,  was  the  cracked  and  jagged  platter  used  when  Nelly  could  afford  the 
luxury  of  meat.  The  old  straw-bottomed  chair  in  which  the  rag-gatherer 
reposed  her  jaded  limbs  occupied  the  same  corner;  and  above,  where  she 
herself  had  pinned  them,  hung  her  sampler  and  a flower  wrought  in  worsted. 
Were  the  last  few  years,  then,  only  some  delightful  dream?  And  had  she 
now  awoke  to  the  bitter  realisation  of  her  unhappy  destiny?  And  poor 
Violet  sat  down,  and  tried  to  calm  her  emotion  ere  the  old  woman  should 
arrive. 

An  hour  or  more  had  passed,  when  she  was  aroused  from  her  reverie  by 
the  sudden  stopping  of  a carriage  at  the  gate;  and  the  next  moment 
Eugene  was  at  her  side,  and  the  arms  of  Mrs.  Ballantyne  thrown  around 
her. 

“ My  dearest  Violet,”  she  began,  “ I cannot  lose  you.  Never  did  I 
know  before  how  inexpressibly  dear  y'ou  are  to  me.  Eugene,  my  son,  I 
no  longer  oppose  your  wishes.  Don’t  speak  to  me  now— don’t  thank  me 
yet.  Wait  until  we  get  home.  I feel  choked  here.  We  must  not  leave, 
however,  without  seeing  poor  old  Nelly.  I must  try  to  make  her  more 
comfortable.  What  a close  room!  Horrible!  I will  just  walk  in  the 
scarcely  less  horrible  door-yard  until  the  old  woman  returns.  Heavens! 
what  a miserable  spot!” 

The  conversation  of  lovers  not  being  very  interesting  usually  to  a third 
party,  let  us  not  listen. 

It  was  only  a few  moments — at  least  so  it  seemed  to  Eugene  and  Violet, 
when  the  door  opened,  and  old  Nelly  appeared.  “ Ha!  who  have  wo  here?” 
she  cried,  dropping  her  bag  upon  the  floor.  “What  fine  master  is  this?” 

Eugene  sprang  to  his  feet.  “Who  speaks?”  he  exclaimed. 

“ Ay,  and  a carriage  at  the  door,  too  ! ” continued  the  old  woman,  not 
heeding  the  interruption.  “ Ah,  great  honours  these  for  a poor  rag- 
gatherer  ! ” 

“Who  are  you,  woman?”  cried  Eugene,  seizing  her  arm.  “Speak! 
Who  are  you?” 

The  old  woman  raised  her  head.  Their  eyes  met.  “ Good  heavens ! 
my  mother!” 

“ A young  romantic  girl,  I married  your  father.  He  was  very  handsome. 
I fancied  I loved  him.  He  was  rich,  and  of  a high  family.  I was  ambi- 
tious; and  thus,  crowning  both  my  love  and  my  ambition,  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  I became  mistress  of  one  of  the  finest  establishments  in  the 
city.  Time  flew  on  rapturous  wings  for  a season ; and  then,  too  late,  I 
found  I had  sacrificed  my  happiness  to  a man  who  had  neither  sensibility- 
to  appreciate  my  love,  nor  even  kindness  to  repay  the  sacrifice.  I was  not 
a happy  wife.  He  was  gay  and  dissipated.  I reproached  him.  This  tended 
to  alienate  even  the  slight  regard  he  might  have  felt  for  me,  and  it 
ended  in  a total  rupture.  Under  our  own  roof  we  became  as  strangers! 
You  v/ere  born,  my  dear  son,  and  the  dormant  affections  of  my  young 
heart  sprang  into  action.  I felt  I had  not  lived  before.  I pressed  you 
again  and  again  to  my  bosorn.  I bathed  your  little  face  with  tears  of  joy. 
This  dear  boy,  my  child — my  sweet  Eugene— was  to  be  henceforth  the 
world  to  me.  I felt  myself  no  longer  a neglected  wife.  I no  longer 
regretted  the  love  of  my  husband,  S devoted  myself  entirely  to  you;  and 
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weeks  would  pass  without  beholding  your  father;  for,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  he  appeared  equally  indifferent  to  the  feelings  of  a parent  as  he  had 
* proved  to  those  of  a husband.  You  were  about  six  years  old  when  he  died 
a sudden  and  a dreadful  death,  leaving  his  affairs  in  a state  of  much  embar- 
rassment. Still  I doubted  not  his  fortune  would  prove  very  considerable; 
but,  alas!  when  all  was  settled,  a mere  pittance  only  was  my  residue! 
This  news  was  liko  a thunderbolt  to  me.  I have  said  I was  ambitious; 
but  not  until  that  fatal  moment  did  I know  how  much  so.  What  could  I 
do  to  avoid  descending  the  ladder  upon  whose  topmost  round  my  footing 
had  hitherto  been?  And  you,  my  fine,  my  noble  boy,  were  you  henceforth 
to  grovel  through  life  a poor  widow’s  son,  toiling  for  your  education,  or 
your  hard  earnings  yielded  up  to  support  a helpless  mother?  No,  my 
pride,  and,  let  me  add,  my  affection,  would  not  permit  it.  I could  not  use 
my  medio  for  a maintenance;  neither  would  I become  a teacher;  for  the 
instant  I condescended  to  either,  my  standing  in  society  would  be  lost,  and 
from  this  my  proud  heart  rebelled. 

“At  length  a bold  and  hazardous  plan  suggested  itself.  I remembered  to 
have  read  and  heard  of  many  instances  where  people  had  become  rich — 
nay,  even  excessively  wealthy,  by  gleaning  the  rags  and  rubbish  cast  into 
the  streets  by  careless  housekeepers  and  servants.  The  more  I thought 
of  this  the  more  I was  impressed  with  the  certainty  of  success,  should  I 
adopt  this  same  odious  means  of  subsistence.  For  a time  I acknowledge  I 
strove  to  waive  an  idea  so  inconsistent  with  my  manner  of  life;  but  it 
haunted  me  night  and  day.  It  became,  as  it  were,  a monomania;  and  at 
length  I determined  upon  the  undertaking.  Methought  my  greatest  trial 
would  be  in  parting  with  my  boy;  for  it  was  necessary  to  place  you  in 
some  safe  hands,  as,  of  course,  I must  now  yield  up  that  undivided  care 
which  had  been  both  my  solace  and  delight.  I placed  you,  therefore,  at  a 
small  select  school,  a few  miles  from  the  city,  where  at  any  time  one  hour 
would  carry  me  to  you.  This  done,  I set  about  my  arrangements.  I 
engaged  rooms  in  a highly  fashionable  boarding-house,  to  keep  up  the 
appearance  of  wealth;  and  as  my  widow’s  weeds,  of  course,  precluded  my 
mixing  in  society,  my  time  was  consequently  my  own.  With  the  half 
nearly  of  my  little  fortune  I then  purchased  this  miserable  isolated 
dwelling. 

“ I found  I could  disguise  my  person  without  danger  of  detection — not 
even  my  nearest  friend  would  have  been  able  to  recognise  me.  A dark 
paint  imparted  a sallowness  to  my  complexion ; and  by  using  a little  art  in 
putting  it  on,  I made  myself  look  a woman  of  seventy.  From  the  hair- 
dresser I procured  a gray  wig,  a few  hairs  of  which  I allowed  to  escape 
from  under  my  old  torn  bonnet;  indeed,  so  shocked  was  I at  my  appear- 
ance the  first  time  I saw  myself  in  the  glass,  that  I nearly  fainted;  and 
was  even  then  upon  the  point  of  throwing  off  my  wretched  rags,  and  re- 
nouncing for  ever  a life  so  disgusting. 

“ I commenced  my  hazardous  career.  In  this  city  there  are  many  houses 
of  elegant  and  genteel  appearance,  where  one  can  go  with  perfect  freedom, 
and  do  what  and  as  they  please — where,  for  a bribe,  no  questions  are  ever 
asked ; nor  need  you  fear  betrayal.  I hired  a small  room  in  one  of  these, 
kept  by  an  old  Jew.  It  was  my  custom  to  leave  my  boarding-house,  as  if 
for  a walk,  and  repair  to  this  dwelling;  neither  had  I any  scruples  at  being 
seen  by  any  chance  acquaintance  entering  a house  of  so  respectable  an 
appearance.  I was  always  admitted  by  the  old  Jew.  Here  I put  on  my 
rags;  and  was  let  out  again  through  a dark  alley  opening  into  the  ad- 
joining street.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  at  my  first  initiation  I was  so  suc- 
cessful, as  to  confirm  me  more  strongly  in  my  purpose.  Articles  of  value 
frequently  rewarded  my  gleanings  of  the  sewers  and  drains— sometimes 
jewels,  trifling  amounts  of  money,  laces,  ribbons,  besides  the  common  filthy 
rags,  of  no  value  excepting  to  the  paper-maker.  After  a fire,  especially, 
my  profits  were  not  unfrequently  over  fifty  dollars.  My  wretched  ap- 
pearance, too,  awoke  the  charity  of  the  passer-by;  so  that  a week  some- 
times would  bring  me  several  dollars.  I would  not  have  begged;  but  — 
what  shall  I say? — I refused  not  that  which  was  thrust  upon  me.  I each 
day  brought  my  pack  of  unseemly  gains  to  this  my  castle.  Here  I would 
separate  and  arrange  them  according  to  their  value,  prior  to  disposing  of 
them  to  those  who  always  stand  ready  to  receive  such  merchandise. 

“ Strange  as  it  may  appear,  in  a few  years  I found  myself  rapidly 
growing  rich ; and,  in  my  own  name,  was  able  to  invest  the  earnings  of 
‘Poor  Nelly’  in  Bank  Stock,  &c.  But  I never  felt  secure.  I had  the 
mortification  to  find  that  my  frequent  absence,  so  unaccountable  and  so 
periodical,  had  awakened  much  suspicion ; and  I therefore  determined  to 
renounce  my  seclusion  of  widowhood,  and  come  forth  again  into  the  gay 
world,  and  resume  the  station  in  society  I had  never  lost,  but  from  which  I 
had  only  withdrawn  for  a season ; and  I now  felt  my  fortune  was  sufficient 
to  keep  me  there.  I hired  a splendid  mansion — furnished  it  in  the  most 
elegant  style — threw  off  my  weeds,  and  emerged  from  my  chrysalis  the 
gay  and  dashing  Mrs.  Ballantyne — then  still  young,  and,  as  my  glass  told 
me,  still  handsome.  I thought  now  to  avoid  comment;  but  where  will  not 
the  peering  eye  of  curiosity  reach,  or  the  tongue  of  slander  defile?  I 
found  my  mysterious  conduct  still  the  theme  of  animadversion;  so  I 
determined  to  make  mystery  my  forte.  I surrounded  myself  with  mys- 
tery— I walked,  as  it  were,  in  a mist;  and  now  was  only  called  eccentric. 
No  one  neglected  my  balls,  my  suppers,  my Jetes — I became  more  distingue 
than  ever. 

“ In  the  meanwhile  I steadily  pursued  my  vocation  of  rag-gatherer,  and 
you  can  probably  hardly  credit  me,  when  I say  that  I became  even 
attached  to  this  manner  of  life.  It  seemed  to  mo  I had  two  existences,  and 
those  the  very  antipodes  of  society,  and  I delighted  in  doing  justice  to  both! 
As  Mrs.  Ballantyne  I surrounded  myself  with  every  luxury  and  elegance; 


as  poor  Nelly,  1 fared  worse  than  the  street  beggar.  Without  grimace  I 

drank  the  dingy  water  from  the  rough  1<  n upp<  i ; in  this  I o tki  d the 

crust  ot  stale  bread  to  appease  my  hunger,  and  stretched  my  limbs  upon 
the  hard  straw  pallet.  1 need  not  have  done  this;  I might  have  fared  h'  • 
a princess  in  my  rags;  but  I gloried  in  identifying  myself  with  pot  r Nc  lly. 
And  in  the  evening  my  lips  pressed  the  exquisitt  ( hin  t,  or  the  r.  i.i. 
chased  goblet;  delicate  comfits  were  prepared  for  my  fastidious  taste,  and 
I reposed  myself  upon  cushions  of  satin  and  down!  I became  again  Mrs. 
Ballantyne.  But  you,  my  son,  were  -till  my  idol;  1 

ward  in  life  all  the  fondest  mother  could  wish,  and  1 1 the 

pitiful  calling  which  enabled  me  to  place  you  where  your  father  had  <L 

Now  a sudden  fear  seized  me;  1 found  the  pas  don  of  avarice  fast 
gaining  upon  me;  the  very  nature  of  my  employment  was  conducive  to  its 
growth.  I shuddered  to  find  myself  actually  gloating  ivrr  any  unexpected 
treasure  which  fell  to  ray  hands,  with  the  same  delight  I should  have  felt 
were  I in  reality  the  poor  wretch  I personated.  To  1 reak  from  its  thral- 
dom required  a vigorous  effort.  I succeeded.  As  an  atonement  for  the 
duplicity  (for  so  I must  call  it)  practised  so  long  u[  on  the  public,  I i 
gave  away  large  sums  to  charitable  institutions,  and  sought  out  the  pour 
and  miserable  to  relieve  their  wants,  and  in  so  doing,  1 felt  happier  th  in  I 
had  ever  done  before.  It  was  at  this  time,  my  dear  iolet,  that  the  hand 
of  Providence  guided  me  to  you,  as  if  to  confirm  my  good  resolution  . 
When  I closed  the  eyes  of  your  unhappy  parent,  I solemnly  vowed  within 
myself,  and  in  the  sight  of  God,  to  take  you  to  my  heart  as  my  own  child, 
and  that  you  should  share  equally  with  my  son  the  fortune  which  my  con- 
science told  me  I had  surreptitiously  obtained.  I soon  loved  you,  yet  you 
were  a constant  source  of  anxiety  to  me.  I formed  the  romantic  resolution 
of  educating  you  entirely  from  the  world;  to  keep  your  mind  pure  as 
infancy ; and  then,  when  I had  led  your  steps  along  the  perfect  path  my 
fancy  had  opened  for  you,  when  my  work  should  be  accomplished,  the 
world  should  see  my  prodigy — a perfect  model  of  beauty’,  intelligence  and 
virtue ! 

“You  were  ever  a gentle,  obedient  child,  and  without  a murmur  suffered 
yourself  to  be  left  alone  all  through  the  dreary  night,  and  sometimes  entire 
days.  As  your  mind  expanded,  how  I delighted  in  my  airy  scheme!  It 
was  a pleasure  for  me  to  instruct  you,  and  for  a time  I relinquished 
entirely  my  street  rambles,  that  I might  pursue  your  education.  It  was  a 
wild  chimera,  of  an  imagination  as  wild,  to  suppose  you  were  always  to  be 
contented  in  this  dreary  solitary  dwelling  until  I chose  to  lift  the  latch 
of  freedom;  it  certainly  proved  so,  for  at  the  age  of  fourteen  the  old 
garden  could  no  longer  content  you.  Your  own  act  destroyed  the  illusion, 
and  it  was  for  the  best.  As  Mrs.  Ballantyne  I now  received  you  to  uiyr 
arms,  but  I trembled  for  my  incognita,  I found  you  gazing  upon  meat 
times  with  looks  so  full  of  wonder;  at  the  sound  of  my  voice  you  would 
sometimes  start,  change  colour,  and  appear  so  perplexed,  that  I found  if 
I wished  to  preserve  my  secret  I must  give  my  charge  into  other  hands. 

“ How  happy  I felt,  my  dear  Violet,  when  I found  you  retained  all  your 
affection  and  interest  for  the  wretched  companion  of  your  childhood — the 
poor  rag- woman;  that  your  elevated  sphere  had  not  made  you  forgetful  of 
your  humble  home;  and  although  you  disobeyed  my  injunctions  by  conti- 
nually asking  in  your  letters  about  poor  Nelly’,  it  was  an  offence  too  dear  to 
my  heart  not  to  be  overlooked.  v 

“Need  I say’,  my  children,  how  truly  I rejoiced,  when  you,  the  two  dearest 
objects  of  my  love,  were  brought  together  under  my  roof,  to  discover  the 
mutual  affection  kindled  in  your  hearts!  But  I wished  to  probe  the  sincerity 
of  your  love,  Eugene,  for  I would  not  wreck  the  happiness  of  this  dear  girl 
as  my  own  had  been;  and  I wished  also  to  discover  if  you,  Violet,  had  suf- 
ficient strength  of  mind— firmness  of  principle— to  renounce  your  own 
happiness,  that  you  might  not  distress  her  whom  you  knew  but  as  Mrs. 
Ballantyne,  and  at  the  same  time  attest  your  gratitude  to  your  early  friend, 
poor  Nelly. 

“The  result  has  proved  my  expectations,  and  fulfilled  my  dearest  wishes. 
Take  her,  Eugene;  she  is  indeed  a treasure.  The  good  I have  endea- 
voured to  do,  will,  I trust,  in  some  measure  atone  for  the  double  part  I 
have  enacted  so  many  years.  My  future  life  shall  be  devoted  to  deeds  of 
charity. 

“ I have  sold  this  wretched  dwelling.  To-morrow  the  old  walls  will 
tumble  down,  and  with  them  for  ever  disappears  ‘ Nelly  the  Rag- 
Gatherer ! ’ ” 


THE  CHALLENGE  OF  BAKLETTA. 


Charter  VII. 

The  morning  of  the  day  we  have  spoken  of,  which  had  been  occupied  by 
the  Italians  in  preparing  for  the  battle,  wTas  not  lost  by  the  guests,  who 
the  evening  before  occupied  the  chambers  over  the  kitchen  in  the  inn  of 
the  Sun.  Their  names,  a secret  unknown  to  all  in  Barletta  saving  the  Capo 
Squadra  Boscherino,  shall  not  be  such  to  our  readers.  They  w’ere,  Cxsar 
Borgia,  Duke  Valentino,  and  Don  Michele  da  Corella,  one  of  his  con- 
dottiere. 

To  compare  these  villains  to  wild  beasts  the  most  malignant,  and  the  foes 
of  everything  living,  would  be  too  feeble  an  image.  These  act  from 
instinct,  and  instinct  obeys  its  own  limits.  But  what  limit  can  he  assigned 
to  the  evil  deeds  of  perverse  human  hearts,  guided  by  ingenuity  ot  the 
most  diabolical  subtleness,  furnished  with  power  and  with  valour  (for  too 
true  it  is,  not  all  villains  are  cowards),  and  enormous  wealth. 

The  son  of  Alexander  VI.,  the  terror  of  Italy’  and  of  every  man  in  it  who 
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possessed  gold,  titles,  or  a lovely  wife  or  daughter,  was  now  almost  alone 
in  a miserable  house,  and  in  the  midst  of  thousands  who  would  have  given 
heir  lives  to  have  wreaked  their  vengeance  on  his  head. 

Those  who  know  not  what  security  a mind  strongly  tempted,  allied  with 
a cold  and  calculating  judgment,  can  find  in  itself,  would  give  to  such  con- 
fidence as  this  the  name  of  temerity.  But  the  Duke  was  no  stranger  to 
himself,  and  weighing  in  a balance  the  danger  with  the  gain  he  hoped  to 
reap  by  coming  to  Barletta — found  the  chances  in  his  own  favour.  Two 
motives  influenced  him  to  take  this  step.  One  was  to  find  Glnevra,  who 
he  had  many  reasons  to  believe  was  certainly  with  Fieramosca;  and  if  we 
cannot  suppose  such  a man  would  esteem  her  above  all  other  women  in  the 
world,  it  may  at  least  be  safely  asserted  it  had  aroused  all  his  passion  to 
find  his  well  laid  plot  utterly  defeated.  The  other  motive  was  political,  and 
to  give  our  readers  a clear  idea  of  it,  we  must  divert  their  attention  for  a 
moment  to  the  dark  and  subtle  workings  of  the  politics  of  that  age. 

The  power  of  the  Borgia  family,  which  had  its  origin  in  the  elevation  of 
Cardinal  Rodrigo  Le  izuoli  to  the  Pontifical  throne,  had  been  so  fearfully 
augmented  by  arms,  temporal  and  spiritual,  by  intrigues  and  treacheries, 
by  marriage,  alliance  s,  and  the  aid  of  France,  that  the  suspicions  of  every 
prince  and  every  rep  ublic  of  Italy  had  become  roused  against  them.  At 
first  a cardinal,  but  malcontent  with  the  pay  of  the  purple,  Caesar  Borgia 
formed  the  project  cf  seizing  on  the  entire  estate  of  his  father,  to  reap  by 
a single  swing  of  hi  sarm  the  fruit  of  their  common  crimes.  The  Duke  of 
Candia,  his  brother,  gonfalonier  of  the  Holy  See,  to  whom  the  Pontiff  was 
resolved  to  give  a kingdom  in  Italy,  was  the  only  obstacle  that  could  now 
thwart  his  ambition.  A poniard  paid  by  the  cardinal,  or,  as  some  suppose, 
wielded  by  his  own  hand,  disposed  of  this  obstacle  in  a single  night.  A 
poor  labourer,  who  guarded  the  coal-boats  at  Ripetta,  saw  three  men  come 
down  to  the  bank  of  the  river.  One  of  them  was  on  horseback — it  was  the 
cardinal,  and  lying  across  his  horse  with  a man  at  the  head  and  another  at 
the  feet,  was  borne  the  corpse  of  his  brother;  they  threw  it  into  the  Tiber, 
washed  off  the  blood-stains  from  the  pommel  of  his  saddle,  and  disappeared 
in  a dark  lane. 

A month  afterwards,  the  Duke  of  Yalenza  threw  aside  the  purple  and 
was  on  a battle-horse  at  the  head  of  an  army.  By  resorting  in  one  place, 
to  force  and  in  another  to  treachery,  he  had  got  possession  of  Faenza,  Cesina, 
Forli,  La  Romagna,  a portion  of  La  Marca,  Camerino  and  Ubino.  But  the 
means  by  which  he  won,  and  the  arts  by  which  he  maintained  his  ill  gotten 
power,  the  universal  outrage  he  had  perpetrated,  roused  against  him  universal 
indignation,  which  only  waited  an  occasion  to  burst  forth.  This  might  be 
furnished  in  two  ways — by  the  death  of  his  father,  or  the  abandonment  of 
the  French.  The  age  of  the  Pope  and  the  fluctuating  fortunes  of  the 
French  arms,  admonished  him  to  provide  himself  with  other  resources 
against  the  day  these  should  fail. 

IDs  penetrating  eye,  which  nothing  could  elude,  the  scrutinizer  of  every 
sign,  and  the  diviner  of  the  darkest  and  most  hidden  heart,  laid  open  to 
him  clearly  the  condition  of  Italy.  He  well  knew  the  valour  and  impe- 
tuosity of  the  French,  which  could  win  a decisive  engagement  on  the  field 
of  battle,  but  never  support  the  harassings  of  a long  and  difficult  war.  He 
foresaw  that  Gonzales  alone  would  be  able  to  prostrate  their  power;  and 
his  valour,  his  prudence,  and  his  invincible  perseverance,  had  already 
threatened  to  lay  the  lilies  of  France  in  the  dust.  He  saw  the  wisdom  of 
attempting  to  bind  that  man  to  himself  by  some  link  which  would  hold  up  his 
fortunes,  if  his  old  allies  failed  him.  Such  a dangerous  attempt,  which,  if 
the  very  breath  of  it  reached  the  French,  would  defeat  all  his  scheme, 
could  be  entrusted  to  no  one,  and  for  these  reasons  he  had  secretely  left 
Sinigaglia  and  come  to  Barletta. 

It  was  now  an  hour  before  day -break,  and  Valentino,  whose  iron  nerves 
scarcely  knew  the  necessity  of  sleep,  left  his  bed  and  called  up  Don 
Michele,. who  was  already  awake  waiting  his  signal,  and  handing  him  a 
letter,  said — 

“ This  to  Gonzales.  He  will  give  thee  a salva-condotta.  If  he  inquire 
for  me  I am  not  in  Barletta,  but  not  far  off.  Last  night  from  those  soldiers 
revelling  below,  I learned  all  about  Ginevra  Now  I am  sure  Fieramosca 
has  her  with  him,  and  not  far  off,  and  I presume  in  the  place  where  he 
goes  by  sea.  Before  vespers  I must  know  where  it  is.  Find  Fieramosca, 
and  take  care  they  don’t  escape  me.” 

Don  Michele  received  the  letter  and  orders  of  his  master  without  a word 
of  reply.  He  returned  to  his  chamber,  dressed  himself,  and  at  daylight  he 
flung  his  cloak  and  hood  about  him,  and  started  for  the  castle. 

As  Don  Michele  left  the  inn,  the  Duke  stood  at  the  window.  He 
followed  him  with  a malicious  eye,  and  his  face  wore  an  expression  that  in 
any  other  man  would  have  presaged  death.  And  yet  of  all  the  villains  he 
had  in  his  service — and  he  had  many  that  were  the  most  notorious — none 
could  read  the  soul  of  all  his  enterprises  like  the  man  he  was  watching;  and 
if  confidence  can  be  placed  by  a fiend  in  one  of  his  own  species,  certain  it 
is  he  had  given  proof  to  his  master  of  his  fidelity  on  many  critical  occa- 
sions. But  for  the  very  reason  he  had  been  placed  by  him  under  the 
greatest  obligations,  and  could  not  dismiss  him  from  his  post  without 
cutting  off  hi3  own  right  arm,  Cisesar  Borgia  hated  him.  Little  was  known 
of  his  origin.  He  was  supposed  to  be  a Navarrese,  and  in  consequence  of 
his  having  entered  the  service  of  the  Duke,  a tale  was  current  of  a strange 
act  of  vengeance  said  to  have  been  perpetrated  by  him  on  his  own  brother, 
in  the  manner  we  shall  relate. 

Don  Michele  had  a young  and  beautiful  wife,  and  a younger  brother  of 
his,  unmarried,  lived  with  him  in  his  house.  The  charms  of  his  sister-in- 
law  so  entirely  captivated  the  heart  of  the  youth,  that  he  threw  aside  all 
decorum,  won  her  affection,  and  consummated  it  all  by  a guilty  union. 


But  their  practices  were  discovered  by  a maid  in  the  family,  who  revealed 
everything  to  the  husband.  He  watched  his  opportunity,  and  surprised 
them.  Drawing  a dagger  he  rushed  upon  them  at  the  moment,  and 
attempted  to  slay  them  both,  but  they  escaped  from  his  hands  only  slightly 
wounded.  So  deeply  incensed  was  he  at  this  insult,  that  he  put  himself 
on  the  track  of  his  brother,  who  had  fled  with  his  wife  to  a place  of  security, 
resolute  to  shed  his  blood  at  all  hazards.  Hearing  he  had  sworn  to  kill 
him,  the  young  man  contrived,  by  disguising  himself,  to  elude  his  search 
for  several  years,  and  at  last  the  injured  man,  giving  up  all  hope  of  ever 
wreaking  his  vengeance,  was,  by  the  workings  of  this  fiendish  passion, 
brought  almost  to  the  grave. 

In  the  meantime,  a jubilee  was  held  in  the  year  1485,  and  in  the  city  where 
Don  Michele  resided,  processions  and  penances  were  made,  and  exhortations 
delivered  in  the  public  squares,  to  incite  the  people  to  lay  aside  all  their 
animosities.  Many  reconciliations  took  place,  and  even  Don  Michele 
himself  resolved  to  forget  all  his  revenge,  and  devote  himself  to  the  service 
of  God.  He  sent  to  his  brother  the  most  solemn  assurances  of  his  for- 
giveness, but  they  had  no  effect,  for  he  had  determined  never  to  put 
himself  in  his  power.  At  the  close  of  the  holy  year,  Don  Michele,  who 
had  consumed  it  all  in  ceaseless  penances,  abandoned  the  world  entirely, 
and  entering  a monastery  of  Scalze,  passed  his  novitiate,  and  took  the 
solemn  vows.  He  was  sent  by  his  superiors  through  Spain,  and  at  last  to 
Rome  for  the  study  of  theology/where  he  became  a celebrated  doetorof  the 
church;  and  returning  to  his  native  city  with  the  reputation  of  a holy 
life,  he  was  admitted  to  the  priesthood.  He  celebrated  the  first  mass  with 
all  the  pomp  and  crowd  of  people,  friends  and  relations,  common  on  such 
occasions.  At  the  conclusion  of  these  holy  functions,  he  retired  to  the 
sacristy,  and  seated  himself  (according  to  the  custom)  upon  a stool,  with  a 
large  company  of  friends  and  kinsmen  around  him,  who  came  up  one  after 
another  to  embrace  him  and  kiss  his  hand. 

He  had  been  heard  by  everybody  often  to  lament  the  hatred  he  had  so 
many  years  cherished  against  his  brother — that  he  had  no  desire  in  the 
world  but  to  obtain  an  entire  oblivion  of  the  past,  and  as  he  was  the 
servant  of  God,  he  humiliated  himself  first.  Moved  at  last  by  the  prayers 
of  all  his  kinsmen,  the  brother  had  resolved  to  present  himself  with  the 
rest  on  this  solemn  occasion,  and  he  now  appeared  before  him.  The  priest 
greeted  him  with  tenderness,  and  spoke  to  him  with  the  utmost  affection, 
throwing  his  arms  around  him  and  pressing  him  to  his  heart.  His 
brother’s  head  was  seen  to  fall,  his  knees  gave  way  under  him,  and  giving 
a loud  shriek,  he  fell  to  the  ground.  The  priest  brandished  in  the  air  a 
glittering  poniard,  which  in  that  embrace  he  had  driven  to  his  brother’s 
heart;  and  kissing  the  reeking  blade,  he  cried  out  as  he  dashed  his  foot 
against  the  bleeding  corpse,  “I  am  revenged  at  last!”  and  disappeared. 
The  horror-stricken  crowd  were  so  petrified  with  consternation,  not  a 
finger  was  lifted  against  the  murderer. 

A price  was  instantly  set  on  his  head,  and  he  fled  from  country  to 
country,  till  he  at  last  took  refuge  in  Rome,  and  Caesar  Borgia  saved  his 
life.  This  personage  troubled  himself  very  little  about  the  virtues  of  his 
protege ; he  made  him  the  agent  of  his  most  atrocious  deeds,  and  the  villain 
monk  soon  became  the  soul  of  all  Borgia’s  infernal  crimes. 

When  he  reached  the  gate  of  the  castle,  he  was  asked  by  the  guard  the 
business  that  brought  him.  He  showed  a small  box  he  held  under  his 
arm,  saying,  he  had  just  arrived  from  the  Levant,  and  sought  Gonzales  to 
offer  him  a collection  of  the  rarest  remedies,  secrets  against  spells,  and  a 
hundred  other  excuses.  One  of  the  soldiers,  after  scrutinizing  him  closely, 
beckoned  him  to  follow  him. 

They  entered  a large  courtyard  shut  in  by  lofty  buildings  of  ancient 
architecture.  The  chambers  of  each  story  opened  on  terraces  over  the 
court,  ornamented  with  columns  of  grey  stone,  supported  by  circular  or 
hexagonal  arches,  according  to  the  respective  periods  of  their  construction. 
A large  number  of  round  towers  crowned  with  battlements  a coda  di  ron- 
dine,  built  of  antique  red  brick,  rose  at  unequal  distances,  high  over  the 
roof  of  the  castle.  On  the  summit  of  the  largest  of  the  towers,  called  the 
Tower  of  the  Clock,  a large  yellow  and  vermilion  standard,  the  banner 
of  Spain,  was  waving. 

They  mounted  the  first  story  by  a flight  of  steps  on  the  outside,  which 
conducted  to  a large  parapet,  ornamented  with  a row  of  lions,  rudely 
sculptured  in  stone,  and  entered  a hall,  where  Don  Michele  was  left  by  his 
guide,  who  said  to  him,  “ When  the  gran  capitano  comes  out,  you  can 
speak  to  him.” 

“And  if  you  please,  when  will  that  be?” 

“ When  he  pleases,”  bluntly  replied  the  soldier,  as  he  went  about  his 
business. 

Don  Michele  knew  very  well  that  patience  is  the  divinity  of  ante- 
chambers, so  he  was  silent.  Seeing  a company  of  knights  assembled  at 
the  end  of  the  hall  near  the  great  windows,  which  opened  on  the  sea, 
scrutinizing  him  closely,  he  began  to  pass  away  his  time  in  loitering  about 
to  look  at  the  old  pictures  which  lined  the  walls.  By  degrees  he  came 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  company.  “ Who  knows,”  thought  he  to  him- 
self, “but  I may  make  a good  hit  here?”  At  last  he  artfully  seized  an 
opportunity  of  throwing  a word  into  their  conversation,  and  in  a few 
moments  he  was  talking  with  as  much  freedom  as  though  he  had  been  one 
of  their  own  company. 

That  fortune  which  the  brave  invoke  so  often  without  effect,  served  him 
a good  deal  better  than  he  expected.  Eyeing  this  company  of  knights 
with  a keen  glance,  he  singled  out  one  of  their  number,  who  was  a man 
about  fifty  years  old,  tall  and  thin,  with  a shoulder  rising  a little  out  of 
symmetry,  who  carried  at  his  belt  a large  sword,  that  hung  out  behind  his 
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cloak,  and  swung  against  the  shins  of  the  men  at  the  back  of  him,  as  he 
went  on  scraping  and  bowing,  recognizing  the  quality  of  each  man’s 
station,  and  particularly  those  of  the  highest  rank.  His  eyebrows,  which 
arched  up  half  the  expanse  of  his  forehead,  and  his  two  grey,  full,  and 
wondering  eyes,  gave  to  his  lean  face  an  expression  of  curiosity  mingled 
with  simplicity,  which  appeared  more  strikingly  in  the  everlasting  smile  of 
complacency  which  accompanied  all  his  conversation.  This  good  man  was 
Don  Litterio  Defastidiis,  Podesta  of  Barletta,  and  he  was  at  once  the  most 
curious,  the  most  vain,  and  the  most  troublesome  man  in  the  world. 

Don  Michele,  who  was  a subtle  physiognomist,  saw  in  a moment  he  had 
found  his  man.  He  accosted  him  with  that  courteous  and  open  manner  he 
knew  so  well  how  to  counterfeit  when  it  suited  his  purpose,  and  began  to 
converse  with  him.  The  mayor  never  closed  a speech  without  the  necessary 
joke  (and  our  reader  will  most  certainly  understand  what  we  allude  to  if 
he  has  ever  whiled  away  half  an  hour  after  dinner  under  the  porch  of  an 
apothecary’s  shop  in  some  small  country  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples), 
and  he,  moreover,  always  expected  you  to  laugh  at  his  wit.  Don  Michele 
was  now,  of  course,  all  the  while  bursting  with  laughter,  and  telling  him,  “ I 
never  saw  before  the  funniest  man  in  the  world!”  “Oh!  this  is  rich!” 
“That’s  curious  enough  ;”and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  they  were  the  greatest 
cronies  in  the  world. 

At  this  point,  Prospero  Colonna,  who  came  out  from  the  presence  of 
Gonzales  with  the  salva-eondotta  for  the  combat,  passed  through  the  hall, 
and  they  all  bowed  him  a reverence.  Don  Michele  asked  who  the  baron 
was;  and  Don  Litterio,  no  friend  to  taciturnity,  now  began  one  of  his  long 
yarns,  and  told  all  about  the  challenge,  and  what  was  said  at  the  supper 
of  Pieramosca,  and  his  love  adventures.  Don  Michele,  who  found  more 
fish  coming  into  his  net  than  he  had  hoped  for,  hastily  demanded,  “ This 
young  man What  do  you  call  him?” 

“ Fieramosca.” 

“ Ah ! this  Fieramosca  is,  without  doubt,  one  of  your  most  excellent 
friends?” 

“ That  he  is; — my  bosom  friend,  and  the  friend  of  Signor  Prospero,  and, 
in  fact,  everybody  loves  him.  He’s  one  of  the  finest  young  fellows  in  the 
world.  We  meet  every  evening  in  the  house  of  Colonna,  or  in  the  piazza 
Pity  he  has  such  a sad  look;  never  laughs — never!  You  see  him  always 
going  round  with  the  face  of  an  excommunicated  man,  who  makes  your 
very  heart  ache.  And  I!  why,  I’ve  known  all  about  this  secret  of  his  for 
half  an  age,  but  they  never  would  believe  me.  These  soldiers  are  curious 
fellows — they  think  it’s  a shame  to  fall  in  love.  In  a single  word,  last 
night,  this  French  baron,  who  knew  him  at  Home,  let  the  cat  out  of  the 
bag,  and  now  it’s  certain, — the  old  proverb  is  true : 

“ Love’s  a plague,  a coughing  cold. 

Who  has  it  not,  need  not  be  told.” 

This  pleasantry  of  the  mayor  was  received  by  Don  Michele  with  a burst 
of  laughter,  which  he  was  obliged  to  repeat  three  or  four  times,  as  it 
happened  to  please  Don  Litterio  to  repeat  his  proverb  just  as  often. 

After  the  joke  was  passed,  Don  Michele  continued — “ I could  cure  such 
love  by  a single  sight  of  the  man  so  entirely,  that  the  poor  victim  would  no 

longer  remember  it  himself.  But ” Here  followed  a pause  to  be 

asked  to  go  on. 

“ Cure  him?”  exclaimed  the  mayor,  “how  do  you  want  to  cure  him? 
This  is  a sort  of  fever  that  takes  other  medicine  than  what  comes  from 
the  apothecaries.” 

“ And  I tell  you,  I only  want  to  see  one  of  his  friends  who  will  help 
me,  and  I’ll  lose  my  head  if  I prove  a liar.” 

Don  Litterio  looked  at  him  a moment  to  see  if  he  was  jesting  or  speaking 
iu  earnest;  and  there's  no  need  of  saying  that  Don  Michele  knew  tv  hat 
sort  of  a look  to  put  on  then.  When  the  doubting  mayor  was  half 
satisfied,  he  continued : “ If  that’s  all  you  want,  you  can  have  it.” 

And  he  chuckled  with  inward  satisfaction  to  think  he  should  have  the 
glory  of  this  wonderful  cure,  as  he  had  boasted  the  honour  of  being  the 
first  to  discover  the  disease.  And,  without  doubt,  the  man  who  could 
work  the  miracle  of  making  Fieramosca  a good,  jovial  fellow,  fond  of 
mirth,  would  have  been  lauded  to  heaven  by  everybody  who  knew  him. 
He  therefore  began  to  ply  Don  Michele,  to  find  out  how  he  was  to  bring 
about  so  difficult  a matter;  and  the  latter  held  back  till  he  had  been  im- 
portuned for  some  time,  for  he  was  particularly  anxious  to  keep  out  of  a 
pitfall  just  at  this  crisis.  But  at  last  he  yielded  to  his  entreaties,  and 
replied,  that  when  he  was  in  the  country  of  the  Turks,  he  had  seen  used, 
and  possessed  himself  of  a wonderful  secret,  which  could  overcome  the 
most  passionate  love;  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  had  so  entirely  made 
himself  master  of  the  credulous  brain  of  the  poor  mayor,  that  he  thanked 
his  stars  for  the  day  that  brought  them  together. 

“ It  all  depends,”  said  he,  “ upon  one  thing — I must  see  his  beloved 
five  minutes — then  leave  the  rest  to  me.” 

“ But  really,  as  for  that,  you  take  me  so  suddenly.  I could  not  promise 
it  exactly;  for,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I don’t  know  her  myself.  But  if  she 
be  in  Barletta,  or  within  ten  miles  of  the  place,  have  no  trouble  about  it. 
Twenty-four  hours  won’t  go  by  before  I give  you  some  information.  Now 
I’ll  hunt  up  Giuliano — he’s  the  knave  of  the  town — a very  devil  to  know 
everything.” 

“ And  where  shall  I see  you?”  asked  Don  Michele. 

“ Wherever  you  like.” 

“ Well,  then,  if  you  say  so,  we’ll  meet  at  the  hostel  of  the  Sun,  about 
an  hour  before  sun-down.” 

“We  understand  each  other,”  answered  Don  Litterio;  and  leaving  Don 


Michele  astonished  at  his  good  luck,  the  mayor  hurried  uway  i . the 
palace  of  the  Comune,  to  find  Giuliano;  but,  with  the  permission  of  our 
reader,  we  shall  not  accompany  him — Don  Michele  might  be  too  much 
annoyed  by  his  long  ante-chamber  attendance. 

le  waited  some  time,  without  success,  for  Gonzales  to  appear,  and  at 
i ,st  obtained  permission  to  be  introduced. 

The  Spanish  captain  was  loaning  against  a window,  wrapped  in  a robe 
of  vermilion  satin,  lilted  with  grey  minevre,  and  his  august  presence,  his 
lofty  forehead,  his  piercing  eye.  and  I fame  of  the  great  man, 

awoke  in  the  breast  of  the  Condotticre  of  Caesar  Borgia  that  sense  of  fear, 
and  I might  almost  say  of  meanness,  which  the  profligate  always  feel  when 
they  stand  before  a virtuous  man.  He  m ule  a humble  and  profound  salu- 
tation, and  said  “Illustrious  signor!  The  importance  of  the  message 
with  which  I am  intrusted,  has  made  it  necessary  to  present  myself  in  your 
august  presence  under  a name  which  is  not  my  own.  If  in  this  I have 
offended  you,  I humbly  crave  pardon.  But,  as  you  will  know',  the  secret 
was  too  important  to  be  entrusted  even  to  your  own  guards;  it  could  only 
be  communicated  directly  to  your  honour.” 

To  these  words  Gonzales  briefly  replied,  that  no  confidence  reposed  ic 
him  should  suffer,  and  requested  him  to  explain  himself.  Don  Michele 
consigned  the  duke’s  letter.  He  obtained  a salva-condotta,  and  t .king  the 
free  pass  to  his  master  he  gave  him  the  assurance  that  the  secret  of  his 
arrival  at  Barletta  would,  be  safe  in  the  keeping  of  Gonzales.  He  also 
informed  him  of  the  fair  prospect  of  the  researches  of  his  new  friend, 
the  Podesta.  Valentino,  pleased  with  the  favourable  turn  his  affairs 
seemed  to  be  taking,  drew  his  hood  over  his  eyes,  and  wrapping  himself  in 
his  mantle,  left  the  inn.  Taking  a boat,  he  rowed  round  behind  the  castle, 
where  Gonzales  had  promised  Don  Michele  he  would  have  a person  in 
readiness  to  meet  him.  A small  gate  was  opened,  through  which  he  was 
conducted,  and  passing  up  a secret  stairway  he  was  led  through  a succes- 
sion of  dark  passages  till  ho  reached  the  private  room  of  the  Spanish 
captain. 

It  seems  to  us  unnecessary  to  give  a minute  relation  of  what  passed  at 
this  interview.  In  substance  Valentino  exposed  with  an  astonishing 
clearness,  a summary  of  Italian  affairs,  the  forces,  the  hopes  and  the  fears 
of  the  Italian  States.  He  gave  him  to  understand  lie  w ould  gladly  have 
allied  himself  with  the  fortunes  of  Spain;  professing  to  be  drawn  to  that 
side  by  the  desire  of  bettering  the  condition  of  Italy,  whose  wounds  he 
hoped  would  cease  to  bleed  if  once  the  Spanish  dominion  could  be  estab- 
lished in  the  peninsula;  and  he  succeeded,  by  his  open  candour,  which  he 
could  assume  to  perfection,  in  leaving  upon  the  mind  of  his  listener  a 
better  opinion  of  himself  than  fame  had  awarded  him.  He  offered  to  make 
a league  with  Spain,  to  be  ratified  by  the  Pope,  and  into  which  the  Vene- 
tians should  be  admitted  if  they  desired  it,  by  w'hich  the  contracting 
parties  should  hind  themselves  reciprocally'  to  aid  each  other  in  all  their 
undertakings,  and  the  confederation  wras  to  be  made  public  only  when  the 
Spaniards  should  have  become  masters  of  two-thirds  of  the  kingdom  ol 
Naples.  lie  proposed  with  the  forces  be  had  then  already  gathered  to 
make  the  invasion  of  Tuscany;  showing  that  the  Florentines  were  the  best 
friends  of  the  French  in  Italy,  and  the  advantage  they  would  mutually 
derive  by  humbling  so,  powerful  a state.  He  added,  that  he  esteemed  it 
important  to  the  interests  of  their  league  to  gain  the  alliance  of  the  Pisans, 
who  would  court  their  aid  to  enable  them  to  redress  the  wrong3  perpe- 
trated against  them  by  the  Florentine  Republic,  over  which  an  extension  of 
power  would  make  them  most  vigilant  guardians. 

Gonzales  had  no  essential  objections  to  these  proposals,  and  the  subtle 
genius  of  Caesar  Borgia  knew  how  to  embellish  with  a striking  light  these 
matters,  which  were  in  a great  part  true.  But  the  Spaniard  knew  the 
man  he  was  dealing  with,  and  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  trust  him  an  inch 
out  of  his  sight.  He  determined  for  the  present  to  give  him  no  definite 
answer,  and  replied  he  must  take  council  of  his  confidential  advisers  before 
he  could  adopt  such  a resolution.  But  he  was  not  w-anting  to  Valentino 
either  in  fair  words  or  courteous  offers.  He  conducted  him  to  a suite  of 
rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  which  looked  out  on  the  sea,  offering  them  to 
his  service  during  the  time  he  remained  in  Barletta;  and  placed  at  his 
disposition  some  of  his  most  confidential  attendants,  who  treated  him  with 
all  the  honour  due  to  the  son  of  a Pope. 

It  was  towards  evening  wheu  Fieramosca  and  Brancaleone  reached  the 
gates  of  the  city.  As  soon  as  they  entered,  a crowd  of  officers,  men-at- 
arms,  and  soldiers,  gathered  around  them,  augmented  by'  all  they  met  in 
the  streets,  each  one  ambitious  to  know  the  answer  of  the  French.  “ How 
have  matters  gone?”  “ What  wras  their  answer?”  “Who  arc  to  be  the 
combatants?”  “When  and  where  will  the  combat  be?”  But  the  two 
friends  smiled  at  their  curiosity,  and  told  them — “ Come  on  with  us  to  the 
castle,  and  you’ll  know  it  all.”  They  entered  the  castle,  and  were  brought 
into  the  presence  of  Gonzales.  Fieramosca  delivered  to  him  the  letter  of 
the  Duke  of  Nemours,  which  he  read  in  a loud  voice.  He  told  them  the 
challenge  was  accepted,  but  a free  field  denied.  This  refusal  appeared 
strange,  and  the  great  captain  said.  “ I did  not  suppose  th.-  l'reneh  would 
have  resorted  to  subterfuges  to  escape  the  combat ; but  the  free  field  you 
shall  have — I promise  it  to  you.’  And  calling  a secretary,  he  said, 
“ Write  to  the  Duke  of  Nemours,  that  he  may  lay  aside  his  fears,  fir  his 
difficulty  is  removed — I offer  him  a truce  till  the  combat  is  over;  and, 
finally,  that  within  two  days  I expect  the  arrival  of  my  daughter  Elvira, 
when  I intend  to  give  a little  fete,  and  if  he  will  condescend,  while  our 
arms  are  idle,  to  join  in  our  festivities,  it  will  add  no  little  to  our  gaiety. 

Between  the  writing,  the  sending  the  letter,  and  reception  ol  the  answer, 
hardly  two  hours  passed.  The  Duke  of  Nemours  accepted  the  invitation, 
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and  the  truce  was  proclaimed  throughout  the  city  that  evening,  with  the 
sounding  of  the  trumpet,  together  with  the  names  of  the  Italian  combatants; 
to  whom,  to  complete  the  number,  the  following  three  names  were  joined: 
Ludovico  Amindle  of  Terni,  Mariano  of  Sarni,  and  Giovanni  Cupoccio,  a 
Roman. 

Chapter  VIII. 

The  convent  on  the  little  island  which  lay  between  Mount  Gargano  and 
Barlelta  was  dedicated  to  Saint  Ursula.  Its  walls,  at  the  present  day, 
present  only  a vast  ruin,  covered  with  thorns,  and  over-run  with  ivy.  But 
at  the  epoch  of  our  history  they  were  still  strong,  and  formed  an  edifice 
of  sombre  appearance,  raised  by  the  late  remorse  of  a princess  of  the 
house  of  Anjou,  who  came  here  to  end  in  holiness  a life  which  had  been 
wasted  in  licentiousness  and  ambition.  A more  tranquil  or  enchanting 
solitude  could  not  have  been  found  in  the  wide  world. 

On  a rock  which  rose  about  twenty  cubits  above  the  level  of  the  sea 
there  was  a table  of  fertile  soil,  five  hundred  paces  in  circumference.  On 
an  angle  nearest  the  mainland  stood  the  church.  Its  entrance  was  formed 
by  a beautiful  portico,  supported  by  delicate  columns  of  russet  granite. 
The  interior,  divided  into  three  aisles,  with  sharp  hexagonal  arches, 
resting  on  slender  sculptured  columns,  received  its  light  from  long  Gothic 
windows  of  stained  glass,  representing  the  history  of  the  miracles  of  the 
patron  saint.  The  gallery  behind  the  main  altar  was  circular,  and  adorned 
with  mosaics,  inlaid  with  gold.  The  Eternal  Rather  was  represented  in 
glory ; and  at  his  feet  Saint  Ursula,  with  the  eleven  thousand  virgins,  borne 
by  angels. 

The  church,  separated  some  distance  from  the  convent,  was  almost 
always  empty;  only  at  stated  hours  of  the  day,  and  at  night,  the  nuns 
assembled  to  chant  tbeir  chorusses.  It  was  now  towards  evening.  The 
vesper  hymn  was  chanting  behind  the  main  altar,  in  its  measured, 
soothing  monotony.  A woman  knelt  praying  by  the  side  of  a tomb  of 
white  marble,  yellowed  by  years,  and  covered  with  a canopy  also  of 
marble,  adorned  with  carved  leaves  and  grotesque  animals,  in  the  Gothic 
style — here  reposed  the  ashes  of  the  founder  of  the  convent. 

This  female,  clothed  in  a veil  of  the  colour  of  the  marble,  which  extended 
to  the  ground,  was  pale  and  immovable ; and  would  have  seemed,  as  she 
knelt  in  prayer,  but  a statue  placed  there  by  the  sculptor  in  her  orison, 
had  not  two  long  locks  of  ehesnut  hair  appeared  without  the  veil,  and  her 
face,  which  at  times  W'as  lifted  up  to  heaven,  had  not  revealed  blue  eyes, 
from  which  beamed  all  the  intense  fervour  of  an  earnest  prayer. 

Poor  Ginevra  (for  it  was  her)  had  reason  to  pray;  for  she  found  herself 
in  circumstances  where  a woman’s  heart  must  have  other  help  than  her 
own  to  conquer  herself.  She  repented,  but  too  late,  she  had  ever  consented 
to  follow  Pieramosca,  and  unite  her  fortunes,  in  some  measure,  with  those 
of  a man  whom  prudence  and  duty  required  her  to  fly  from,  above  all  men 
in  the  world.  She  repented  of  not  having  taken  pains  to  inform  herself  of 
her  husband,  if  he  were  dead  or  alive.  But  reason  told  her  what  had  been 
too  long  delayed  could  still  be  done;  but  her  heart  answered,  “It  is  too 
late!”  and  this  too  late  sounded  to  her  like  the  sentence  of  doom.  The 
days  dragged  on  endless,  filled  with  anguish  and  bitterness.  Stripped  of 
every  hope  of  escaping  from  her  torment,  except  by  yielding  herself  to  one 
of  the  two  passions  that  consumed  her,  her  constitution  was  fast  sinking 
under  the  insupportable  weight  of  the  struggle. 

The  morning  hours  and  those  near  mid-day  passed  less  heavily.  She 
worked  at  embroidery;  she  had  her  books,  and  the  garden  of  the  convent 
for  walking.  But  the  night!  Thoughts  the  most  dark,  and  cares  the 
most  distracting  seemed,  like  those  insects  which  come  out  in  swarms  when 
the  sun  goes  down,  to  multiply  and  rush  upon  her  without  number  at  that 
hour.  The  church  then  was  her  only  refuge.  She  found  no  joy  there,  nor 
peace;  but  she  at  least  found  some  moments  of  consolation.  Her  prayer 
was  brief,  and  seldom  varied.  “ Most  holy  Virgin,”  she  said,  “ help  me  not 
to  love  him.”  And  sometimes  she  added,  “ Give  me  courage  to  seek  out 
Grajano,  and  to  desire  to  find  him.”  But  how  often  did  her  heart  fail  her 
when  she  attempted  to  offer  this  second  petition!  Repeating  continually 
these  words,  she  sometimes  found  her  soul  all-absorbed  in  Fieramosca  at 
the  very  moment  her  lips  prayed  for  power  to  forget  him.  And  then  she 
sighed  and  wept;  but,  alas!  she  discovered  what  was  the  deepest  emotion 
of  her  heart.  But  this  very  day,  however,  by  one  of  these  strange  fluctu- 
ations of  our  nature,  she  felt  herself  able  at  last  to  choose  the  path  of  duty. 
The  thought  of  an  illness  that  her  failing  health  told  her  was  near  - the 
‘bought  of  a death  made  terrible  by  the  reproaches  of  conscience  coming 
over  her  in  a moment  of  wavering,  weighed  down  the  balance,  and  deter- 
mined her  to  learn  something  of  Grajano,  and  return  to  him,  at  all  ha- 
zards, if  she  could  discover  him;  and  had  Fieramosca  been  present,  she 
■would  have  declared  to  him  her  resolution  without  any  hesitation.  “ But,” 
said  she,  rising  from  her  knees  to  leave  the  church,  “ this  evening  he  will 
come,  and  he  shall  know  it  all.” 

When  the  chorus  was  finished,  the  nuns  went  silently  out  of  the  small 
door  which  opened  on  the  court,  and  returned  to  their  cells.  Ginevra  fol- 
lowed them.  She  entered  a terrace,  as  pure  and  clean  as  a mirror,  which 
encircled  a small  garden,  in  the  centre  of  which  there  was  a well,  covered 
with  a small  roof,  which  rested  on  four  stone  pillars.  Traversing  a long 
passage,  she  came  out  in  a court  behind.  The  lower  side  was  formed  by  a 
smail  house,  without  a cloister,  but  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  building, 
and  here  all  visitor’s  were  placed.  Here  Ginevra  lodged,  with  her  compa- 
nion, who  had  been  rescued  from  the  sea  by  Fieramosca.  They  occupied 
two  or  three  rooms,  which,  according  to  the  custom  of  convents,  had  no 
communication  with  each  other,  except  by  means  of  a common  hall.  En- 


tering the  room  where  they  were  accustomed  to  pass  the  greater  part  of 
the  day  together,  she  found  Zoraide  occupied  at  her  embroidery-frame, 
singing,  as  she  worked,  an  Arabic  ballad,  full  of  those  minor  notes  so 
common  in  the  songs  of  the  people  of  the  East.  She  looked  for  a moment 
on  the  work,  and  then  drew  a sigh  (it  was  a mantle  of  blue  satin,  embroi- 
dered with  silver,  they  were  working  together  for  Fieramosca),  and  then 
she  took  her  seat  by  a balcony  shaded  with  vine-leaves,  and  looked  to- 
wards Barletta.  The  sun  was  already  hid  behind  the  hills  of  Puglia;  but 
his  fires  still  lingered  on  the  vapour  clouds  that  lay  off  on  the  bosom  of 
heaven,  and  shone  like  gold-fish  swimming  in  a sea  of  fire.  Their  gor- 
geous image  came  up  in  long  lines  from  the  waters,  ruffled  here  and  there 
by  the  barks  of  the  fishermen,  which  a light  eastern  breeze  was  bringing 
to  the  shore.  Her  eye  was  fixed  on  the  mole  of  the  port,  which  was  full 
in  view,  from  which  she  had  so  often  seen  a light  bark  leap  out  upon  the 
sea,  and  approach  the  island.  And  now  she  looked  more  anxiously  for  the 
little  boat  than  ever;  for  she  felt  it  would  bring  her  a decision;  and  what- 
ever that  decision  might  be,  it  would,  in  her  present  state,  be  gain  to  her. 
But  these  moments  of  expectation  seemed  long  and  bitter.  Would  that 
Ettore  were  already  there!  Would  he  had  already  heard  those  words,  so 
hard  to  pronounce!  for  if  he  should  delay,  or  fail  to  come,  will  she  have 
the  resolution  to  pronounce  them  to-morrow? 

A speck,  obscurely  seen  in  the  distance,  hardly  changing  place,  gra- 
dually approached  the  beach.  In  a quarter  of  an  hour  it  had  reached  the 
land;  and  although  it  was  indistinctly  seen  to  be  a boat,  with  a single 
oarsman,  Ginevra  knew  what  it  was,  and  felt  her  heart  beat  quicker.  By 
a sudden  revolution  of  all  her  ideas,  the  possibility  of  revealing  to  him  the 
purpose  she  had  but  a moment  before  felt  irrevocably  fixed  seemed  to  have 
fled  from  her  for  ever.  She  would  willingly  have  seen  that  little  boat  turn 
back  again;  but  no— on,  on,  it  came;  it  was  already  close  to  the  island,  for 
she  could  hear  the  oars  dip,  and  leave  the  water. 

“Zoraide,  he’s  come!”  she  exclaimed,  turning  to  her  companion,  who 
slightly  raised  her  head,  and  replied  only  by  a sign  of  her  face,  and  her 
eyes  again  fell  upon  her  work.  Ginevra  descended  by  a flight  of  steps  cut 
in  the  rock,  to  the  spot  where  the  boat  was  to  be  moored,  and  reached  the 
edge  of  the  water  just  as  Fieramosca  laid  his  oars  in  the  bottom,  and  the 
prow  struck  the  rock. 

But  if  Ginevra  lacked  the  courage  to  declare  her  resolution,  Fieramosca, 
who  had  still  more  important  secrets  to  unfold,  felt  no  better  prepared  to 
make  his  announcement.  For  a long  time,  far  from  the  scene  of  the  war 
in  which  Grajano  had  enlisted,  he  had  received  no  intelligence  of  his  fate. 
Some  soldiers,  who  had  returned  from  Romagna,  either  badly  informed  or 
changing  the  name,  had  told  Ettore  he  was  slain  in  battle.  He  felt  too 
hastily  inclined  to  believe  the  report,  for  he  should  have  resolutely  rejected 
all  such  rumours,  till  he  had  been  convinced  by  indubitable  evidence.  But 
it  seldom  happens  we  desire  to  see  clearly  when  we  apprehend  a discovery 
fatal  to  ourselves ; he  had  therefore  eluded  the  truth,  and  indulged  in  his 
belief  down  to  that  very  day  when  his  own  eyes  had  finally,  and  in  a single 
glance,  undeceived  him,  lie  had  returned  to  Barletta  torn  by  the  inward 
struggle,  whether  or  not  he  should  reveal  everything  at  once  to  Ginevra. 
If  he  did,  it  would  separate  him  from  her  at  once,  and  for  ever;  and  if  he 
did  not,  he  felt  he  would  be  guilty  of  wrong,  and  besides,  how  could  he 
hope  to  conceal  an  event  like  this  from  her  who  had  so  long  shared  all  his 
confidence? 

In  this  state  of  conflict  and  uncertainty,  he  reached  the  island,  and  he 
had  not  yet  fixed  his  purpose  when  he  stood  by  the  side  of  Ginevra.  But 
being  forced  to  decide  yes  or  no,  he  fell  upon  the  latter  alternative  for  the 
moment,  saying  to  himself,  there  will  be  time  to  decide  afterwards. 

“ I have  cotne  late  this  evening,”  he  said,  as  he  mounted  the  stairs, 
“ but  great  events  have  happened  to-day,  and  1 have  news  to  tell  thee.” 

“ News!”  exclaimed  Ginevra.  “ Oh!  tell  me,  is  it  good  or  bad?” 

“ Good  news!  and  with  the  help  of  God,  in  a few  days  it  shall  be  better 
still.” 

They  now  reached  the  lawn  before  the  church.  At  the  extreme  verge 
where  the  rock  shelved  off  into  the  sea,  there  was  a low  wall  of  protection, 
shaded  by  cypresses,  in  the  centre  of  which  stood  a wooden  cross  with 
rude  stools  around  it.  Both  of  them  sat  down  under  the  light  of  the  moon, 
which  had  already  eclipsed  the  purple  twilight,  and  Fieramosca  began  his 
narration. 

“Rejoice,  my  Ginevra!  this  has  been  a day  of  glory  for  Italy  and  for 
us;  and  if  God  withdraw  not  his  smile  from  a just  cause,  it  shall  prove  the 
beginning  of  brighter  glory.  But  now  is  the  hour  for  strength,  and  the 
day  has  come  when  thou  must  show  thyself  an  heroic  example  of  the 
women  of  Italy. 

“Tell  me  what  it  is,”  she  answered,  as  she  gazed  earnestly  in  his  face, 
as  if  to  read  beforehand  the  proof  of  courage  he  expected  from  her.  “ I 
am  a woman,  I know,  but  I have  resolution.” 

“I  know  it,  Ginevra;  and  1 would  sooner  doubt  the  sun  will  rise  to- 
morrow, than  doubt  thee.”  He  then  narrated  the  challenge,  explaining 
minutely  its  origin,  the  visit  to  the  French  camp,  the  return,  and  the 
preparations  making  for  the  combat.  And  how  bold  were  his  words,  and 
how  deeply  his  love  of  country  and  glory  were  kindled,-  and  how  much 
the  presence  of  Genevra  brightened  the  flame,  those  readers  know  who 
have  felt  the  pulse  beat  quicker,  when  they  spoke  of  generous  deeds  face 
to  face  with  a woman  capable  of  the  same  exalted  sentiments. 

As  Ettore  went  on  with  his  narration,  his  enthusiasm,  his  descriptions, 
and  his  manner  growing  more  and  more  fervid,  Ginevra  breathed  quicker, 
and  her  bosom,  like  a sail  shaken  by  violent  gusts  of  wind,  heaved  violently 
with  the  impetuous  rush  of  feelings,  discordant  but  not  unworthy  of  her; 
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and  her  eyes,  which  took  their  language  from  the  words  of  Fieramosca, 
flashed  with  fire.  When  he  had  finished,  she  laid  her  white  delicate  hand 
on  the  hilt  of  Ettore’s  sword,  and  lifting  her  beaming  face,  she  said,  “Oh! 
had  I too  thy  arm ! Could  I but,jvield  this  blade  which  I can  hardly  raise, 
thou  shouldst  not  go  alone  to  the  combat!  No!  and  it  would  not  be  mine 
to  say  the  Italians  are  victorious,  but  he  is  left  on  the  field.  Oh!  I know, 
1 know  what  I say — conquered  I would  never  return!”  And  here,  struck 
by  the  thought  of  the  approaching  danger,  she  could  no  longer  restrain 
her  tears,  and  they  fell  in  streams  upon  EttoreVhand. 

“For  whom  dost  thou  weep,  Ginevra?  Dost  thou  wish  for  aught  in 
the  world  this  challenge  had  not  been  given?” 

“ Oh,  no,  Ettore!  never,  never!  Do  me  not  this  wrong!”  and  trying  to 
check  her  tears  she  continued — “ I don’t  weep — sec — I’ve  done— it  was 
only  for  a moment.”  And  then  she  said  with  a smile,  which  her  eyelashes 
still  wet  made  more  beautiful,  “ I wished  to  be  too  brave,  and  talk  about 
swords  and  battle,  and  I am  punished  for  my  folly;  but  I deserved  it.” 

This  last  phrase  was  overheard  by  Zoraide,  who  came  up  with  a basket 
of  fruit,  cakes,  honey,  and  other  delicacies.  She  carried  it  on  her  left 
arm,  and  in  her  right  hand  she  bore  a flask  of  white  wine.  Her  dress  was 
made  after  the  fashion  of  the  Franks,  but  her  choice  of  the  most  dazzling 
colours,  and  her  capricious  manner  of  arranging  them,  showed  the  taste  of 
the  barbarous  country  that  gave  her  birth.  But  her  head-dress  was 
completely  Eastern,  and  the  folded  scarf  hung  down  on  her  breast.  She 
had  the  high  eyebrow,  the  oval  contour,  and,  if  I dare  say  it,  that  brunette 
tint,  slightly  gold-tinged,  which  distinguishes  the  tribes  around  the  Cau- 
casus. In  her  amiable  moods,  sometimes  flashed  out  rays  of  a savage 
nature — a fearless  frankness,  despising  submission.  She  took  the  contents 
of  her  basket,  and  spread  a collation  on  one  of  the  seats  on  which  she  had 
laid  a pure  white  napkin. 

“ Oh,  yes,”  said  Ettore,  gaily,  to  chase  away  the  sad  thoughts  he  read  on 
the  brow  of  Ginevra,  “ let  us  be  light-hearted  while  we  can,  and  let  the 
world  roll  on  as  it  will.”  And  they  tried  to  eat.  “ The  old  proverb,” 
continued  Fieramosca,  “ says,  one  should  not  talk  about  death  at  table. 
So  we’ll  say  nothing  of  the  challenge.  We’ll  talk  about  something  joyful. 
We  shall  soon  be  in  the  midst  of  banquetings.  Signor  Gonzales  has  pro- 
claimed a tournament,  a bull-fight,  comedies,  and  balls,  and  dinners.  It 
will  be  a scene  of  enchantment.” 

“What  does  this  mean?  And  the  French?”  asked  Ginevra. 

“ And  the  French?  They’ll  be  there  too.  A truce  has  been  offered, 
and  they’ll  not  be  villains  enough  to  refuse  it.  These  fetes  are  to  be  in 
honour  of  the  arrival  of  Lady  Elvira,  the  daughter  of  the  great  captain; 
and  he,  who  loves  her  as  he  does  his  own  eyes,  is  determined  that  the  fete 
shall  be  magnificent.” 

The  questions  of  the  two  listeners  now  knew  no  limits;  and  Ettore  did 
his  best  to  answer  them,  alternately  replying  to  each,  in  the  following 
manner: — but  we  shall  leave  the  reader  to  guess  the  questions  from  the 
answers. 

“Beautiful!  Perfectly  beautiful,  they  all  say;  with  hair  which  seems 
like  threads  of  gold.” 

“ She  will  arrive  in  a few  days.” 

“She  had  been  left  sick  at  Taranto;  and  now  she  has  recovered,  she 
rejoins  her  father.” 

“ Does  he  love  her?  Think  that  he  has  done  for  her  what  he  would 
never  have  done  for  himself!  In  Taranto,  exactly — you  will  have  heard 
the  Soanish  troops  mutinied  because  they  were  not  paid ; and  Inigo  tells 
me  it’s  a miracle  Gonzales  is  now  alive;  for  the  whole  of  those  devils 
gathered  around  him,  with  their  brandished  pikes.  A certain  Yciar,  a 
captain  of  infantry,  as  Gonzales  cried  out  he  had  no  money,  answered  in  a 
loud  voice,  using  obscene  and  vile  words,  that  his  daughter  (excuse  me) 
could  find  it  for  him.  He  was  silent;  the  tumult  ceased,  and  everything 
was  quiet  during  the  night.  The  next  morning  they  came  out  on  the 
piazza,  and  what  think  you  they  saw?  This  ribald  Captain  Yciar  hang- 
ing dead  from  his  own  window.  And  of  those  who  had  brandished  their 
pikes  around  the  great  captain’s  breast,  not  a hair  of  their  heads  was 
touched.  You  see  if  he  loves  her  !” 

During  all  these  little  relations  the’  hours  had  passed  by,  and  it  was 
already  late. 

“ Now  I must  go,”  said  Fieramosca;  and  rising  from  his  seat  he  was  ac- 
companied by  the  two  females,  as  he  took  his  way  slowly  back  to  his  boat. 
Ginevra  descended  with  him  to  the  foot  of  the  rock,  and  Ettore  gave  an 
adieu,  as  he  entered  the  bark,  to  Zoraide,  who  had  remained  above.  She 
hardly  returned  it,  and  disappeared.  Ettore  thought  little  of  it,  but  said 
to  Ginevra,  “ She  did  not  hear  me — salute  her  for  me.  And  now  farewell; 
God  knows  we  shall  meet  with  difficulty  during  these  few  days  to  come. 
But  let  it  be  so — we  shall  be  able  to  do  it  in  some  manner.” 

His  oars  struck  the  water,  and  his  little  boat  was  off.  Ginevra  mounted 
the  steps  and  stopped  a long  while  on  the  summit,  watching  the  two 
diverging  streams  of  light  that  quivered  from  the  wake  of  the  receding 
bark. 

When  the  last  tjace  had  faded  from  the  sea,  she  entered  her  chamber, 
and  secured  with  "two  strong  bolts  her  door  for  the  night. 

(To  be  continued.') 


John  Smith  forsakes  hi3  awl  and  last 
For  literary  squabbles — 

Styles  himself  poet;  but  his  trade 
Remains  the  same — he  cobbles!  Lessing. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Harris  ; TorPLK  ; Marriott  ; Impartiality  ; Hlsdali.  ; W.  K.,  all  v.  m«  about  neut.i 
and  active  verbs,  and  dancing  the  Polka  grammatically.  Ono  says,  thero  can  bo  no 
doubt  that  " to  dan<  e 

says,  he  remembers  well  being  taught  at  sch  tol,  that4 

l ' 1 1 i consult  the  dictionary  than  trust  to 

school  recollections.  There  is  an  active 

danc<  'i  him  roun  1 the  n im  but  here  th<  i 

It  does  not  mean  " to  dance,11  but  “ to  cause 

‘:r  danced.  Old  Ruddiman,  in  1 I 

:m  I 

oi  their  own  or  the  like  signification,  as  * vivere  vitam 1 — to  liv©  a life  (or  djuu  © i 
dance,  Polka  or  Mazourka).  2nd.  When  taken  in  a metaphorical  sense,  as  * ardebat 
Mexin* — 1 ‘she  burned  Alexis’  ” thatis,  lov<  1 him! 

verbs,  and  so  are  dance,  run,  walk,  leap,  sleep,  rest,  sit,  stand,  &<■.  Tin-  vulgar  my, 
'Stand  the  coffee-pot  on  the  hob,’*  i.e.,“  make  it  stand;”  “Walk  the  child  i < 
park,”  that  is,  “ make  it  walk.”  Here  the  neuter  verbs 
they  change  their  meaning  when  you  say,  “H<  liked 

for  it  means,  “ he  w alked  in  the  str<  < 

" to  sleep  the  sleep,”  are  neuter  verbs,  with  a nominal  object  u aftei 

strike  a blow  ” is  a curious  illustration  of  an  active  verb,  “ strike,”  assuming  ;i  neut*  r 

form:  The  Germans  could  make  one  word  of  the  i rpi  ession“sti 

it.  verb  neuter ; but  “strikeablowon”  would  be 

after  it,  for  the  on  implies  a transition  of  the  action  of  the  verb  to  pome  object  “ To 
smoke”  is  neuter.  “To  smoke  tobacco  or  a pipe*’  is  a tive  " To  write*  is  neuter 
“ To  write  a book  ” is  active.  Enough  for  this  week. 

B.  N. — We  have  in  former  numbers  given  our  opinion  of  phrenology;  not  perhaps  at 
great  length.  There  is  truth  at  the  basis  of  it.  It  is  in  the  details  that  the  imagina- 
tion runs  wild.  An  American  phrenologist  has  discovered  that  the  faculties  are 
innumerable,  and  that  every  portion  of  the  brain  measuring  the  size  of  a pin’s  point 
contains  a distinct  faculty.  His  is  like  an  ordnance  map  of  the  country,  which 
contains  all  the  farms  and  farmhouses ; but  a better  map  still  would  contain  the 
windows  and  doors,  the  summer  seats,  fountains,  wells,  gutters,  and  fox-holes  Know- 
ledge begins  with  great  ideas,  and  goes  down  to  small.  Hence  the  olden  times  are 
distinguished  by  grandeur  and  elevation  of  mind  ; and  wo  acquire  grandeur  and 
elevation  by  reviving  their  spirit  where  it  was  purely  grand,  and  not  also  vile. 

Maria  F.  H. — Is  it  possible  to  speak  with  the  eyes?  The  very  question  answers  itself. 
Nobody  asks  if  it  be  possible  to  speak  with  the  mouth.  'VVe  can  speak  a little  with  the 
countenance  and  the  hands;  with  the  whole  body,  in  fact,  as  they  do  in  a ballet ; but 
the  eyes  play  a*  very  insignificant  part  in  dumb  language.  We  nod  affirmation  with  the 
head,  and  smile.  The  eyes  may  be  shut,  it  matters  not.  We  express  negation  with 
a shake  of  the  head.  We  express  confusion  with  a shrugging  up  of  the  shoulders.  We 
express  elevation  of  rank,  and  fortune,  and  pride,  by  raising  the  han  Is  and 
the  head  and  frame  erect.  The  magician  in  the  ballet  of  “ The  Devil  to  pay,”  at  Drury 
Lane  Theatre,  tells  Yelva  that  he  will  tell  herfortuno,  by  writing  on  his  hand  with  his 
finger,  and  then  pointing  to  the  stars.  Lovers  put  their  hands  to  their  hearts,  and 
look  at  each  other.  This  means  something ; but  if  th<  each  other  It 

would  mean  nothing.  A cat  may  look  at  the  Queen.  The  expression  is  in  the 
whole  frame.  The  eye  is  the  judge  of  gesticular  expression,  but  not  the  expressor. 
The  mouth  is  the  sole  organ  of  logical  expression,  and  the  best  formal  expressor,  as  it 
varies  its  form  most.  “ Expression  of  his  eyes  ” is  a vulgar  phrase,  which  means  the 
expression  of  the  countenance.  Change  the  eyes  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  any 
form  or  colour  you  please,  it  will  make  little  difference.  Put  a pug  nose  upon  him,  and 
a booby  mouth,  and  then,  alas  for  the  noble  duke  1 and  alas  for  his  eyes ! 

H.  G.  B.  should  consult  D'  Aubigne's  History  of  the  Reformation , where  he  will  find  a 
long  and  interesting  life  of  Luther,  and  an  analysis  of  his  opinions.  The  controversy 
of  free  will  and  necessity,  like  all  controversies  which  mount  up  to  first  principles  or 
to  God,  is  a mystery,  or  dilemma.  The  very  expression,  free  will,  is  absurd.  Will 
is  freedom.  Free  freedom  is  tautology,  and  compulsory  freedom  or  necessity  of  will  is 
a sort  of  contradiction.  Calvin  laboured  hard  and  most  ingeniously  to  explain  this 
latter  idea,  but  he  has  only  shown  that  he  was  working  with  a great  truth  that  was 
unutterable  by  human  language.  Such  are  the  highest  truths,  that  disdain  to  be 
brought  down  into  the  formularies  of  the  schools,  but  float  above  the  earth  like  the 
clouds  of  heaven,  and  refresh  the  poetic  souls  of  those  who  look  heavenward.  In  such 
truths  the  son  of  man  comes,  and  not  in  the  truths  of  science.  The  Church  of  Rome 
has  no  definite  doctrine  respecting  free  will.  It  is  an  open  or  free  question  there, 
more  than  in  Protestant  churches. 

Amelia  has  three  offers  of  marriage— two  from  gentlemen  in  good  circumstances,  one 
from  a gentleman  in  so-so  circumstances.  Like  a genuine-hearted  girl  she  prefers  the 
latter ; but  her  parents,  like  genuine  parents  of  the  modern  time,  prefer  the  former. 
How  should  she  act?  This  is  a puzzling  question— a greater  dilemma  than  that  of  a 
celebrated  animal  between  two  bundles  of  hay.  Amelia  is  actually  between  three. 
She  has  got  three  horns  to  her  dilemma.  We  are  sorry  to  say  that  we  cannot  counsel  her 
at  all,  except  by  advising  her  to  give  them  all  three  leave  of  absence  for  three  months, 
that  she  may  have  an  opportunity  of  discovering  the  real  character  of  her  preference  for 
the  one.  A young  man  may  be  a very  fascinating  lover,  and  a very  bad  husband.  IIow  doc« 
Amelia  contrive  to  keep  all  the  three  on  at  once?  or  are  two  of  them  old  financialists,  who 
court  her  through  her  father,  whilst  the  young  dare  devil  is  going  direct  to  her  heart 
behind  theiivy-bush,  or  “ breathing  out  his  tender  tale  under  the  hawthorn  tree.” 

H.  F.  wants  to  become  stout,  and  to  have  a florid  complexion.  So  do  wo,  but  wo  don* 
know  how.  Air  and  exercise  will  not  do.  You  may  get  as  brown  as  a toad  with 
weather,  and  yet  look  as  pale  as  a table-cloth  through  the  brown  ; but  if  air,  exercise, 
good  food,  and  an  easy  mind  do  not  produce  the  effect,  nothing  will.  When  H.  F.  finds 
out  the  secret,  we  hope  she  will  let  us  know  it. 

W.  Milward. — We  gave  a receipt  for  making  FalstafTs  sack  in  page  3*5G,  only,  in  a few 
thousand  impressions,  we  forgot  the  allspice. 

Mary  Helen. — A gentleman  may  take  off  his  hat  to  a lady  whom  lie  docs  not  know, 
when  he  meets  her  in  company  with  a friend  whom  he  knows,  or  when  he  passes  her 
on  a stair,  or  in  a private  garden,  or  in  any  other  circumstances  which  imply  that, 
thougji  not  personally  known  to  each  other,  they  are  intimato  with  some  commo 
friend.  In  standing  to  speak  to  such  a lady,  accompanied  by  a friend,  he  may  bow  to 
the  lady,  but  is  not  obliged  in  courtesy  to  speak  to  her,  unless  invited  by  a personal 
introduction,  or  drawn  into  the  conversation  by  the  apparent  frankness  of  the  lady 
herself.  The  lady  should  formally  acknowledge  the  bow. 

Purchaser’s  question  is  rather  simple  we  think.  Ask  the  nurse. 

C.  S.  seems  to  doubt  the  genuineness  of  love  at  first  sight,  and  is  rather  suspicious  even 
of  a lady  who  falls  in  love  with  himself  at  once,  without  knowing  anything  of  him.  He 
seems  to  think  that  romance  belongs  only  to  circulating  libraries,  and  not  to  real  life. 
Does  he  not  know  that  love  itself  is  a romance— a spell— a trick  of  nature  ? V>  lien 
he  himself  falls  in  love  with  a woman  whom  he  knows  nothing  about,  lie  will  better 
understand  the  subject.  The  difficulty  is  to  determine  whether  the  love  be  real  virgin 
love,  or  love  with  a mixture  of  “ tin  ” in  it. 

Statira  wants  to  know  why  salt-water  fish  are  fresh.  And  we  ask  Statira  why  mutton, 
fed  upon  grass,  does  not  taste  like  grass ; and  why  cows,  which  drink  only  water,  givo 
milk.  Every  animal  is  a chemical  laboratory,  which  decomposes  and  recomposes. 
The  salt  is  decomposed,  and  part  of  its  ingredients— no  longer  salt— go  to  form  the 
fish-bones,  and  part  the  flesh,  or  muscle,  blood,  &c. 
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FAMILY  HERALD— USEFUL  INFORMATION 


Acabemicus. — If  he  writes  to  his  sweetheart  as  he  writes  to  us,  she  must  be  obliged  to 
imagine  one  half  whilst  she  reads  the  other.  We  have  not  a lover’s  patience  to  get 
through  it.  He  should  get  it  set  up  by  a compositor,  and  printed  off  in  a slip  before 
committing  it  to  the  Post- 

I.  O.  B. — The  i in  “finer”  is  the  long  full  * (eye).  Some  call  it  ei.  But  others  deny 
the  existence  of  this  sound  in  English,  as  we  have  no  means  of  expressing  it  in  writing. 
It  is  used  in  Scotland,  where  " fine  ” 'is  pronounced  fein.  But  how  “ fein  ” is  pro- 
nounced cannot  be  written.  The  other  question  is  useless. 

Un  Flamand. — His  master  being  an  M.P.,  should  be  able  to  give  him  the  necessary 
information.  But  foreigners  are  not  precluded  from  holding  situations  in  Govern- 
ment offices. 

Vindex  wants  to  avenge  an  insult  to  a lad.y,  and  does  not  know  how.  Nor  do  we.  What 
should  he  do  ? shoot,  strike,  or  whip  ? Is  he  a gentleman,  or  is  he  a tradesman,  or 
mechanic,  or  a parson,  or  an  attorney’s  clerk  ? Is  he  large  boned  and  strong?  then  he 
may  shake  the  fellow  by  the  collar.  Is  he  a little  fellow  ? then  he  can’t,  without, 
perhaps,  standing  on  a chair  or  table.  If  he  whip  the  fellow,  get  him  chained,  in  the 
first  place,  to  a post.  If  he  should  think  of  shooting,  first  conjugate  the  verb — active 
and  passive  voice.  Active,  “I  shoot.”  Fassive,  “I  am  shot.”  Sticking  is  equally 
dangerous.  Frowning  is  the  safest.  A dignified  scowl  and  haughty  contemptuous 
sneer,  too,  is  sometimes  very  effectual.  In  our  opinion  ladies  avenge  their  own  insults 
best.  Instead  of  gentlemen  acting  champions  for  ladies,  our  system  is  to  employ  the 
ladies  as  championesses  for  us.  This  is  the  new  system — the  system  of  “ the  coming 
era.”  Every  gentleman  ought  to  have  his  lady  avenger — his  heroine  or  female 
champion,  for  the  redress  of  all  injuries  done  to  his  honour.  But  honour  alone  can 
avenge  honour.  When  vice  avenges  vice,  it  commits  crime.  When  virtue  avenges 
virtue,  it  does  a noble  action ; for  virtue  does  nothing  ignoble,  and  vice  nothing 
noble. 

S.  S.  S.— “The  Ideal  and  the  Real”  contain  many  beautiful  ideas  elegantly  expressed, 
but  is  too  long  for  our  little  columns. 

Puee. — What  makes  shares  and  stock  rise  and  fall  ? Hope  and  fear.  When  hope  is 
strong,  purchasers  are  numerous,  and  prices  good.  When  fear  is  strong,  purchasers 
are  few,  and  prices  low. 

Geomet.— It  refreshes  the  mind  to  study  more  than  one  subject  at  once.  If  a man  have 
the  whole  day  at  his  disposal,  he  may  carry  on  the  study  of  all  the  seven  sciences 
together,  with  all  his  seven  senses. 

William  Tisdall. — Our  recommendation  of  Murray’s  or  Lennie’s  Grammar  had  no 
respect  to  their  individual  merits,  but  to  their  popularity  or  common  use.  Mr. 
Cornwell’s  we  know  nothing  of.  It  will  do  as  well  as  the  others,  we  doubt  not. 
Grammar  is  a matter  of  fact ; it  is  not  like  poetry.  If  Murray’s  grammar  be  trash, 
grammar  itself  must  be  trash.  There  is  no  book  perfect,  not  even  Cornwell’s. 

E.  S. — The  royal  lninstman  is  styled  Master  of  the  Buckhounds ; the  dogs  accompany 
him  to  the  chase  only. 

H.  At.  complains  that  some  of  our  arithmetical  questions  are  taken  from  books,  and  that 
they  are  not  all  original.  We  can  only  say  that  this  is  but  rarely  the  case,  and  even 
then  they  are  original  to  all  who  have  never  before  seen  them.  Besides,  we  always 
give  one  or  more  easy  ones  for  beginners.  When  a correspondent  betrays  us  with 
pretended  original  questions,  he  loses  our  confidence.  We  have  several  names  in  our 
black  book,  and  we  go  on  improving,  walking  before  we  run.  Our  periodical  is  a 
novelty  in  the  press.  Perfection  is  not  attainable  at  once.  Men  are  not  born  with 
beards. 

Onions. — A Manchester  correspondent  says— “ Sir, — You  will  render  much  service  to 
families  in  general,  and  mine  own  in  particular,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  if  you  can 
inform  us  of  a preventive  to  the  eyes,  whilst  the  person  is  engaged  in  chopping 
onions.  It  is  a painful  and  troublesome  annoyance,  and  deprives  my  family  of  more 
than  one  goose  in  the  season.  Your  obedient  servant,  Old  Tim.”  [We  give  it  up  ; 
perhaps  some  of  our  numerous  readers  may  suggest  an  alleviation.  As  Old  Tim 
intimates,  a goose  more  or  less  is  an  important  question.] 

A Ship’s  Barber. — Tonsors  are  proverbial  for  their  courteous  behaviour  and  superior 
manners.  We  thought  our  correspondent  might  be  an  exception,  from  his  communi- 
cation with  our  rough  jolly  tars  ; but  a London  hair-dresser,  to  whom  we  showed  his 
letter,  says  that  he  does  not  belong  to  the  fraternity,  for  the  partings  in  wigs  are  never 
called  divides.  However,  we  shall  answer  the  question,  notwithstanding  his  rudeness. 
The. partings  in  wigs,  when  the  ground  is  composed  of  gold-beater’s  skin,  cannot  be 
cleaned.  In  the  last  invented  transparent  wigs,  where  the  ham  is  knotted  to  the  net- 
work, it  can  only  be  partially  cleansed  with  spirits.  Never  clean  wig-hair  with  soap. 

Reefer. — Apply  to  a person  connected  with  the  royal  navy  or  merchant  service. 

P.  T.  T. — “ When  all  that’s  dear  on  earth  are  gone,”  condemns  the  whole. 

B.  W. — So  does  the  line  “ His  race  his  run  ; he’s  ill ; he’s  dead  I” 

“ Country  Girl.” — Each  partner  pays  private  expenses  after  the  profits  are  shared. 

Chatterton.— We  shall  probably  notice  theatricals  about  once  in  each  month. 

Q.  X.  W. — We  do  not  require  any  contributions,  either  in  verse  or  prose. 

A.  B.,  Liverpool. — The  marriage  with  a deceased  wife’s  sister  is  illegal. 

J.  L.  F. — Order  the  Numbers  required  of  any  Bookseller  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

E.  J. — Certainly.  E.  J.  reserves  the  right,  and  grants  us  the  privilege. 

St.  Giles,  Edinburgh.— Send  a private  letter  to  Mr.  Masters,  who  will  answer  it. 

A.  Pausey. — The  marriage  is  legal,  but  it  must  be  properly  registered. 

A.  W . — Already  inserted  under  the  title  of  “ Common  Proverbs  Explained.” 

A.  C.  S. — The  ends  of  envelopes  are  cemented  together  with  either  paste,  gum,  or  glue. 

Landeville.—  The  postage  for  the  Family  Herald  is  twopence.  It  is  sold  in  Devizes. 

The  Hair,  See. — S.  Morgan.— See  No.  19,  p.  300 ; No.  39,  p.  619  ; No.  135,  p.  493. 

Waterproof  Boots  and  Shoes. — R.  IV.  D. — See  No.  2,  p.  26  ; No.  44,  p.  699. 

Rings  worn  on  particular  Fingers.—./.  M—  See  No.  29,  p.  457  ; No.  133,  p.  460. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

MAGNIFICENT  AND  UNEQUALLED  COURT  COSTUMES. 

MADAME  TUSSAUD  and  SONS,  anxious  to  give  the  Middle 

Classes  an  idea  of  the  Splendour  of  the  Court,  have  entirely  Re-dressed  their 
Female  Figures  in  a style  never  before  attempted.  They  respectfully  request  an  early 
visit,  as  the  exposure  to  the  air  must  soon  tarnish  their  beauty.  The  Group  of  the 
House  of  Brunswick  may  challenge  all  former  efforts. 

Admittance,  Is.;  Napoleon  Room,  6d.  Open  from  11  till  10. — Bazaar,  Baker  Street, 
Port  man  Square. 


HEAL  and  SON’S  LIST  of  BEDDING,  containing  a full  Des- 

cription  of  Weights,  Sizes,  and  Prices,  by  which  Purchasers  are  enabled  to  judge 
the  articles  that  are  best  suited  to  make  a good  Set  of  Bedding.  Sent  free  by  post,  on 
application  to  their  Establishment,  the  largest  in  London,  exclusively  for  the  Manufac- 
ture and  Sale  of  Bedding  (no  Bedsteads  or  other  Furniture  being  kept). 

Heal  and  Son,  Feather  Dressers  and  Bedding  Manufacturers,  196  (opposite  the 
Chapel),  Tottenham  Court  Road. 


PARISIAN  ESSENCE  OF  COFFEE.— For  the  instantaneous 

production  of  any  quantity  of  Pure  and  Brilliant  COFFEE,  by  the  simple  addition 
of  Boiling  Water. — Each  2s.  Bottle  contains  sufficient  for  Twenty-four  to  Thirty  Cups. 

Until  this  very  convenient  preparation  is  introduced  by  Grocers  and  Chemists  through- 
out the  Country,  supplies  may  be  obtained  direct  from  the  Importers,  without  charge  for 
Packing-cases. 

London  : HENRY  BRETT  and  Co.,  Old  Furnival’s  Inn,  Holborn. 

*#*  Agents  for  Maugham’s  Carrara  Water,  4s.  6d.  per  Doz. 

“ THE  PROOF  OF  THE  PUDDING  IS  IN  THE  EATING.” 

CHRISTMAS  Puddings  and  Minced  Meats  may  be  greatly  im- 

proved  by  the  introduction  of  a portion  of  BRETT’S  LIQUEUR  GINGER 
BRANDY,  dispensing  with  the  use  of  Powdered  Ginger;  or  BRETT’S  IMPROVED 
BRITISH  COGNAC,  on  similar  terms,  will  be  found  to  answer  every  purpose  of  the 
most  costly  French  Brandy,  though  only  half  its  price — namely,  18s.  per  Imperial  Gallon. 

Sealed  Bottles,  2s.  and  3s.  6d.  each,  as  well  as  single  Gallons,  may  be  had  direct  from 
the  Proprietors,  HENRY  BRETT  and  Co.,  Old  Furnival’s  Inn,  Holborn  Bars,  London. 
A Single  Gallon,  or  upwards,  will  be  forwarded  to  order. 


PEARS’S  TRANSPARENT  SOAP. 
nPHE  superiority  of  this  Soap  over  every  other  will  be  apparent  on 

A comparison;  and  when  used  a few  times  its  own  intrinsic  value  will  fully  establish 
its  pre-eminence.  The  genuine  TRANSPARENT  SOAP  is  of  a uniform  consistence, 
of  a pale  Amber  Colour,  of  an  agreeable  fragrant  smell,  more  durable  than  any  other 
Soap,  and  much  more  pleasant  to  use.  Price  Is..  Is.  6d.,  and  in  large  squares,  which 
are  perfumed  with  Otto  of  Roses.  Also  Shaving  Cakes,  price  Is.  and  Is.  6d.  each. 

Manufactured  and  sold,  wholesale  and  retail,  by  A.  and  F.  PEARS,  55,  Wells  Street, 
Oxford  Street,  London  ; and  sold  by  most  respectable  Perfumers  in  Town  and  Country. 


ONLY  ONE  SHILLING  AND  THREEPENCE  PER  BOTTLE. 
"IVnNES  OF  OLD  ENGLAND,  in  the  highest  state  of  Perfection, 

v t at  JACKSON’S,  No.  8,  Duke  Street,  Manchester  Square,  London,  who.  having 
had  Sixty  Years’  experience  in  the  manufacture  of  Wines  made  from  British  and  Foreign 
Fruits,  has  obtained  a pre-eminence  in  having  them  of  the  FINEST  QUALITY  and 
FLAVOUR.  They  are  patronised  and  recommended  by  Physicians  for  their  nutritious 
qualities,  and  by  the  Bun  Vivant  as  a delicious  and  exhilirating  beverage,  and  as  a Wine 
for  Children  not  to  be  equalled. 

GINGER,  ORANGE,  SHERRY,  FRONTIGNAC,  GRAPE,  MUSCATEL,  CUR- 
RANT, RASPBERRY,  PORT,  ELDER,  TENT,  DAMSON,  CHERRY,  COWSLIP, 
GOOSEBERRY,  fee.,  15s.  per  Dozen. 


COURT  BLACKING. 

TI/jTESSRS.  J.  J.  HUCKS  and  Co.,  of  Princes  Street,  Lambeth, 

LvJL  having  arranged  with  the  Inventor  of  the  above,  are  now  ready  to  supply  any 
orders  they  may  be  favoured  with.  They  respectfully  invite  atrial  of  their  composition, 
and  refer  with  confidence  to  the  annexed  testimonial : — 

“ I hereby  certify,  that  Mr.  W.  Thompson,  the  inventor  of  the  Court  Blacking,  has 
made  me  acquainted  with  the  ingredients  contained  therein,  and  the  mode  of  preparing 
it.  These  ingredients  produce  a beautitul  Black,  susceptible  of  a superior  polish. 
They  are  by  no  means  destructive  to  leather,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  eminently  cal- 
culated to  preserve  it. — Wm.  Maugham,  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  at  the  Adelaide  Gallery , 
Sf’c.,  Sfc. — Dated  2 6th  May , 1836.” 

Bottles,  at  6d.,  Is.,  and  Is.  6d.,  of  all  respectable  Vendors  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom. 


Charles  ; JEnigmatista  ; E.  II.  E. ; J.  C.  Y. ; J.  R.,  Collingworth ; Septimus; 
L.  E.  W. ; J.  B.,  Bristol;  J.  Pearce;  J.  C.  W.  ; Wickenden  (see  No.  49). — The 
articles  sent,  or  similar  ones,  have  already  appeared  or  been  answered. 

Communications  Received.— Eolia.— D.  H.  Y.— J.  S.,  Liverpool.— Job  C.— W.  R.  (pro- 
bably we  shall.) — Un  Flamand.— J.  W.  M.,  Glasgow.— P.  T.  T. — F.  W.  R. — T.  Cliff. 
— Wm.  G. — Vix. — Mary  AnneT. — H.  D.  (sole  heir,  subject  to  the  widow’s  claim.) — 
J.  S.  B. — J.  W.  M. — D.  B.,  Manchester. — Jane. — B.W. — Quiz  B. — R.  B.  (send  a correct 
private  address.)— J.  W.  W.  (we  believe  not.) — H.  A.  S. — A.  Z. — Brecknell.— Amicus. 
— J.  G.  S. — W.  C.  L.  J. — B.  S.  M. — A.  B.  (yes,  by  a new  law.) — Felix. — “Weekly 
Subscriber.”--  Alfred  T.— S.  B (apply  to  a publisher  of  music  ) — Susanna  M. — 
F.  J.  M. — Louisa  D. — Libra. — Julia  Scrawler. — Rusticus. — D.  D. — Economy. — Wm. 
Tisdall. — A.  Bloomfield. — Reader. — “ The  Widow  of  a Clergyman.” — J.  P. — “ Our 
Fool,”  Llanstephon.— Delta  (cannot  say).— J.  G.  R.—J.  Wilkins  (we  believe  not).— 
J.  F.  J. — Quhsror. — “A  True  Yorkshireman.” — E.  H.  E. — “An  Apprentice,”  Hull 
(yes,  for  all  the  time  lost).—  S.  B.— Jane.  — Hardicanute. — Vulcan  (see  No.  112, 
p.  123). 

“Subscriber,”  Pinkneys;  A.  L.  Car  ; Caledonia;  Brenda  ; G.  W.  K.  L.  ; “A  New 
Subscriber.” — See  previous  numbers. 

T-  M.,  Stone;  M.  P.  W. ; Leola  and  Emily;  V.  W. ; G.  W.  K.  L. ; T.  T. ; X.  W. ; 
“ A Singing  Bird  ;”  Edgar  C. ; Woodward.— The  questions  are  either  inappropriate, 
too  trivial,  or  we  are  unable  to  furnish  the  information  required. 

Contribuitons  thankfubly  Declined. — Cleopatra  More. — Hugh  Conwaie. — A Legend 
ol  Saint  Pelagie.— An  Evening  Party. — The  Wooden  Leg. 

The  Old  Willow  Tree. — A musical  composer  requests  the  author’s  permission  to  put 
music  to  the  lines  inserted  in  No.  134,  p.  477. 


A MOST  NOVEL,  EXCITING,  AND  INTERESTING  WORK 

Is  just  published , complete  in  One  Volume , 8 vo.t  Splendidly  Illustrated,  price  Is.  6 d.t 
in  a Pictorial  IV  rapper ; Cloth  (lettered J,  2s.  This  exciting  JVovel  is  entitled 

jpEORGE  BARNWELL,  THE  CITY  APPRENTICE; 

vjf  Or,  LONDON  LIFE  IN  THE  LAST  CENTURY. 

A handsome  Christmas  Present,  or  New  Year’s  Gift,  to  a Friend. 

London:  G.  Vickers,  Holywell  Street,  Strand;  and  can  be  had,  by  order,  of  any 
Bookseller  or  Newsman  in  the  Kingdom.  Order  it  immediately. 


GRATIS!  GRATIS!  GRATIS! 

On  Saturday,  December  20//,  zoill  be  published  the  first  number  of  a Romance  oj'  intense 
interest , entitled 

rfP  H E HEIRESS  OF  MONTALVAN; 

-3-  or,  FIRST  AND  SECOND  LOVE,  and  will  be  given  to  every  Purchaser  of 
No.  18  of  THE  RUINED  COTTAGE;  or,  the  Farmer’s  Maid.  By  that  celebrated 
Authoress,  Hannah  Maria  Jones. 

Also,  on  the  same  day,  will  be  published  No.  6 of 

“BELL’S  LIFE”  GALLERY  OE  COMICALITIES, 

Containing  the  greatest  fund  of  amusement  ever  offered  to  the  Public  for  One  Penny. 
Nos.  1 to  16  contain  upwards  of  300  splendid  Comic  Engravings,  by  lirst-rate  Artists. 
London:  W.  Caffyn,31,  Oxford  Street,  Mile  End  ; and  all  Booksellers. 


AND  AMUSEMENT  FOR  THE  MILLION 
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FAMILY  HERALD, 


THE  STUDY  OF  NATURE;  THE  OLD  AND  THE  NEW 
METHODS. 

In  the  ancient  times  men  studied  nature  superficially,  and  this  is  the 
poetical  method.  In  the  modern  times  they  study  nature  analytically — 
they  dissect  and  decompose  her — and  this  is  the  scientific  method.  The 
ancients  knew  nothing  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  other  scientific 
elements,  which  are  only  to  be  found  by  dissecting  nature,  and  conse- 
quently killing  her.  Modern  science  kills  nature,  if  we  may  use  such  an 
expression.  And  why  not  use  it?  Everything  must  be  true  of  nature,  for 
she  embraces  all  things  real  and  conceivable.  The  elements  of  the  ancients 
were  fire,  air,  water,  and  earth.  These  are  nature’s  living  elements — the 
elements  which  she  presents  to  our  senses.  She  never  presents  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  and  carbon.  These  are  only  to  be  found  in  the  chemist’s  labo- 
ratory, or  in  the  gas-pipes;  and  very  horrible  things  they  are,  very 
unnatural,  as  the  young  ladies  would  say.  Poetry  takes  no  cognizance  of 
such  things;  not  because  of  anything  unpoetical  in  the  things  themselves, 
but  merely* because  they  do  not  belong  to  the  universal  sphere  of  observa- 
tion, and  are  confined  to  the  little  sphere  of  the  chemist’s  laboratory. 
Air  is  a sublime  poetical  element.  W e all  know  what  air  is — what  cool, 
fresh,  damp,  or  dry  air  is;  but  we  do  not  all  know  that  there  is  any  oxygen 
or  nitrogen  in  it;  and  even  when  we  do  know,  it  is  only  because  we  are 
told;  and  even  then,  like  Mrs.  Shandy,  we  always  forget  it.  We  all  know 
what  water  is.  Some  of  us  know,  or  pretend  to  know,  that  it  is  oxygen 
and  hydrogen,  but  we  can  scarcely  believe  it,  though  proved  and  demon- 
strated by  irresistible  evidence.  The  chemist  kills  the  water,  in  order  to 
show  us  what  it  is  compounded  of.  It  is  no  longer  water  when  he  has 
converted  it  into  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  The  water  is  gone,  and  here  are 
the  two  gases.  We  take  it  for  granted  that  these  two  gases  are  the 
elements  of  the  water,  and  we  cannot  gainsay  it.  This  is  one  of  nature’s 
secrets.  She  is  not  in  the  habit  of  showing  herself  to  us  in  this  decom- 
pounded form.  It  is  death.  A man  who  studies  nature  in  this  way 
always  destroys  her  works.  He  is  like  the  child  who  breaks  the  drum  in 
order  to  see  the  noise  within.  He  puts  the  rose  into  the  crucible  in  order 
to  discover  its  component  parts.  He  cares  little  or  nothing  about  the 
delicacy  of  the  tint  or  the  fragrance  of  the  smell.  He  cares  for  smell  only 
as  a test,  or  distinguishing  feature;  and  so  indifferent  are  chemists  to  the 
sensations  of  pleasure  and  pain,  as  experienced  by  us  ordinary  mortals, 
that  Liebig,  and  other  organic  chemists  in  Germany,  actually  boast  that 
they  have  tasted  some  hundred  different  species  of  dung,  in  order  to  deter- 
mine their  chemical  characteristics  with  the  greater  certainty.  This  is 
knowledge,  and  a curious  illustration  of  the  excess  to  which  the  love  of 
knowledge  may  be  carried.  An  anatomist,  viewing  a fine  muscular  man, 
or  a beautiful,  rounded,  pure  skinned  woman,  very  often  audibly  expresses 
the  extreme  pleasure  it  would  give  him  to  dissect  such  a body.  Physicians 
talk  to  each  other  of  interesting  cases,  and  interesting  autopsies— an 
elegant  word  for  dissections.  “ If  the  subject  sinks,”  says  Dr.  Griffon, 
“ as  is  possible,  there  will  be  a most  interesting  autopsy,  which  will  enable 
me  to  confirm  once  more  the  assertion  of  Goodwin,  ‘ that  it  is  not  by 
water  in  the  lungs  that  people  die  of  drowning.”’  A botanist,  Dr.  Sprengel 
for  example,  takes  up  a moss,  and  says,  “ Look  at  that — that  is  Andrsea. 
The  mouth  of  the  capsule  is  furnished  with  four  teeth,  conniving  towards 
the  top,  and  cohering  with  the  lid.  Linnaeus,  mistaking  the  curved  teeth 
of  the  peristome  for  the  valves  of  the  capsule,  considered  this  plant  as  a 
species  of  Juggermannia.  Ehrhart  was  the  first  who  proved  it  to  be 
essentially  distinct  from  Juggermannia,  and  called  it  Andrsea,  but  perse- 
vered in  the  error  of  calling  the  teeth  valves,  leaving  it  to  Hedwig  to 
correct  the  mistake.”  There  is  knowledge  for  you!  A man  who  could 
take  up  a moss,  and  lecture  to  you  in  this  style,  would  put  you  out  of 
countenance.  You  would  be  afraid  to  speak.  He  is  a matter-of-f&  t fellow; 
none  of  your  rhyming  catwitted  poets!  No  visionary!  He  comes  to  the 
point.  To  be  sure,  you  cannot  understand  him.  You  do  not  knew  what  a 
peristome  is,  nor  what  a capsule  is,  and  you  care  not  a rush  whether  they 
call  the  teeth  valves,  or  merely  teeth.  But  then  it  is  science,  and  therefore 
you  are  put  out.  You  might  say,  however,  that  somebody  may  yet  come 
after  Hedwig  and  correct  his  mistake;  for  as  the  history  of  science  is  merely 
a history  of  mistakes  and  their  corrections,  it  is  not  very  probable  that 
Herr  Hedwig  will  turn  out  to  be  the  last  of  the  philosophers.  Perhaps 
they  are  neither  teeth  nor  valves. 

The  modern  system  of  studying  nature  evidently  leads  man  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  power.  Those  secrets  of  nature  discovered  by  modern  analysis 
invest  him  with  great  authority.  It  seems  as  if,  by  victimising  and  dis- 
secting nature,  he  stood  as  a species  of  conqueror  over  her,  and  clothed 
himself  in  her  armour.  By  the  old  method  of  poetical  or  superficial 
observation  man  became  a worshipper  and  admirer  of  nature.  By  the 
new  method  he  becomes  her  lord  and  master;  thus  progressing  onward 
to  the  fulfilment  of  the  great  destiny  of  our  species,  to  become  the 
lords  of  creation.  It  is  observable,  also,  that  with  this  increase  of  know- 
ledge and  power  there  is  a corresponding  decrease  of  devotional  feeling. 
We  are  not  so  awe-struck  with  the  phenomena  of  nature  as  our  ancestors 
were.  There  is  a philosophic  pride  or  contempt  abroad  in  the  world  at 
present,  which  seems  to  despise  the  marvellous,  wonder-loving,  or  adoring 
organs;  and  would  scoop  them  out  from  the  phrenological  hemisphere  if 
it  could,  as  f nature — whom  philosophers  praise,  if  not  worship— had 


made  a mistake  in  giving  to  man  the  organs  of  veneration  and  marvel- 
lousness at  all!  It  is  well  for  us  all  that  they  cannot  be  scooped  out;  for, 
independent  of  all  other  mischief  which  the  loss  of  such  organs  would 
occasion,  the  head  would  lose  its  beauty  and  its  dignitv,  and  exchange  the 
graceful  poetical  circle  and  oval  for  the  flat  scientific  square.  Nature  has 
ordained  them  to  occupy  the  crown  of  the  head,  as  they  occupy  the  crown 
of  society. 

But  how  do  such  organs  occupy  the  crown,  when  it  is  evident  that  by 
other  organs  the  power  of  knowledge  is  acquired?  The  power  of  know- 
ledge or  science  is  a very  different  thing  from  the  power  of  human  dignity. 
Science  increases  our  power  in  minute  particulars;  but  it  not  only  does 
not  occupy  the  heights  of  power,  but  it  is,  by  its  v ry  nature,  disqualified 
for  so  doing.  It  is  too  minute,  local,  and  partial  in  its  investigations.  It 
does  not  embrace  ubiquity  at  once,  like  wisdom.  It  does  not  see  soul  and 
feeling,  and  heart  and  spirit,  which,  after  all,  are  the  proper  subjects  of 
government.  The  scientific  man  has  no  more  power  fiver  the  feelings 
than  the  unscientific  man.  This  is  not  the  species  of  power  that  know- 
ledge accumulates.  The  ancients  had  more  of  this  power  than  we  have. 
Science  destroys  this  power;  and  it  is  the  pride  of  this  age  of  know 
that  it  has  destroyed  much  of  it.  But  what  modern  power  is  equal  to  the 
power  of  Mahomet  or  the  Popes  of  the  middle  ages?  No  scientific  power 
can  touch  the  feelings  as  they  did?  Scientific  power  may  make  railroads, 
and  Shrapnell  shells,  and  Congreve  rockets.  It  may  thresh  corn  by  ma- 
chinery, and  weave  clothes  without  seams;  it  may  force  the  elements  of 
nature  to  do  the  drudgery  of  labour  for  man,  but  it  never  yet  commanded 
or  governed  th°  soul,  the  feelings,  the  heart,  the  spirit — call  it  what  you 
will.  It  never  yet  assumed  or  usurped  the  sovereignty  of  the  inner  man, 
and  it  never  will.  Its  power  is  merely  physical;  and  however  great  it 
may  yet  be,  it  will  never,  even  to  eternity  progressing,  reach  so  high  as 
the  power  of  wisdom  without  science  attained  all  at  once. 

There  is  a false  or  spurious  species  of  wisdom  in  the  world,  which  holds, 
in  times  of  ignorance,  the  place  of  the  true,  and  science  is  useful  in 
exposing  the  falsehood  and  bringing  it  to  light.  This  service  science  has 
done,  and  continues  in  part  to  do.  But  in  doing  so  it  only  rectifies  the 
higher  attributes  of  man,  without  taking  their  place.  Even  now  scientific 
men  have  no  authority  in  Church  or  State.  Nor  is  it  reasonable  they 
should.  We  think  Sir  Robert  Peel  committed  a very  awkward  blunder 
in  elevating  a geologist  to  the  deanery  of  Westminster — if  it  were 
chiefly  on  account  of  his  scientific  attainments.  But  were  he  to  raise  him 
to  a bishopric  for  such  a reast  u,  all  Europe  would  be  astonished  at 
it.  Geology  is  merely  a fragment  of  knowledge.  It  wants  the  ubiquity 
of  wisdom,  which  alone  is  fitted  for  power.  Socrates  or  Plato,  or  such 
men,  would  be  better  bishops  than  Dr.  Buekland;  their  ideas  are  large, 
and  they  would  zealously  prosecute  a bishop’s  legitimate  study.  Were 
the  Queen  to  make  choice  of  a geologist  or  a chemist  of  groat  repute  for 
her  prime  minister,  it  would  not  be  more  ridiculous  than  the  selection  of 
such  a man  for  a bishop,  or  even  a dean;  but  a dean  ' c a more  humble 
personage,  and  his  office  less  intelligible,  the  absurdity  less  apparent  in 
his  case  thau  in  the  other.  It  might  be  that  the  geologist  proved  an 
excellent  bishop;  but  that  would  not  be  because  of  his  geology.  Some  are 
elevated  to  the  office  perhaps  without  any  qualification  at  all.  Leo  the 
Tenth  was  made  an  abbot  when  he  was  only  eight  years  of  age.  This  was 
a corruption,  as  many  other  elevations  are.  The  office,  being  too  sacred 
for  ambitious  men  to  fulfil  its  functions,  has  in  all  ages  been  desecrated, 
and  any  but  the  qualified  sometimes  appointed.  But  it  is  usual  to  profess 
to  raise  them  because  of  their  special  qualifications,  and  not  because  of 
some  other  qualifications,  which  have  little  or  no  relation-hip  with  the 
office.  Even  an  infidel  could  scarcely  sec  the  propriety  of  seating  an 
enthusiastic  geologist,  chemist,  hotanist,  anatomist,  mathematician,  or  other 
scientialist,  on  the  woolsack  or  the  episcopal  bench.  Nature  seems  to  teach 
us,  intuitively,  that  other  qualifications  than  special  scientific  qualifications 
are  necessary  for  the  high  universal  offices  in  Church  and  State,  i hey 
do  not  occupy  the  crown  of  the  head.  Moreover,  they  are  far  from  being 
necessary  in  the  sovereign.  Firmness  is  perhaps,  after  all,  the  best 
sovereign  quality.  Science  is  almost  useless.  It  may  be  an  accomplish- 
ment, and  can  do  no  harm;  but  the  common  sense  of  the  nation  does  not 
so  much  as  even  think  of  it  as  a sovereign  quality.  This  firmness,  there- 
fore, of  sovereignty  which  occupies  the  crown  of  the  head — though  not 
itself  possessed  of  knowledge,  and  such  [lower  as  knowledge  communicates 
— is  possessed  of  a higher  species  of  power,  which  makes  use  of  all  the 
power  which  knowledge  accumulates — makes  knowledge  its  servant,  and 
rises  up  in  proportion  as  knowledge  rises — borne  up  as  if  on  its  shoulders, 
and  ever  preserving  its  relative  superiority.  This  not  only  ever  was,  but 
ever  must  be  the  case,  in  monarchies  or  republics,  it  matters  not  which. 
There  is  a knowledge  which  is  superior  to  science,  which  grasps  it  as  with 
the  hand  of  a giant,  and  makes  it  subservient  to  its  own  ends,  i his  know- 
ledge we  cannot  name;  it  may  be  a knowledge  of  human  nature,  of  the 
well-springs  of  human  action,  or  something  else  which  language  cannot 
definitively  express;  but  it  is  the  knowledge  which  has  existed  from  the 
beginning,  which  our  fathers  had  as  well  as  we,  and  which  comes  to  man 
intuitively  as  an  inspiration  of  genius — a birth  gift,  which  makes  a man 
great  at  once  by  an  ordinance  of  nature,  as  a prince  is  born  great  by  an 
ordinance  of  the  State. 

The  two  modes  of  studying  nature  to  which  we  alluded  at  first,  lead  to 
two  very  important  termini.  The  poetical,  or  superficial,  leads  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  all  the  fine  arts,  and  the  scientific  to  what  are  called  the  useful 
arts.  The  former  always  hold  the  highest  place.  He  who  follows  the  first 
is  an  artist;  he  who  follows  the  latter  is  an  artisan.  The  scientific  igno* 
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ranee  of  the  ancients  is,  perhaps,  the  reason  why  they  devoted  themselves 
so  successfully  to  the  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts.  They  were  not  taught 
by  scientific  demonstrations  to  subdue  the  devotional  feelings  in  any 
respect.  Wonder  is  the  atmosphere  of  poetic  inspiration.  Adoration  is 
indispensable  for  the  conception  of  the  grand  and  sublime.  The  archi- 
tecture of  the  middle  ages  is  a wonderful  idea — a matchless  conception  of 
the  human  mind.  We  believe  that  the  present  age  is  wholly  incapable  of 
giving  birth  to  such  a magnificient  conception.  It  can  only  imitate  and 
admire.  It  cannot  improve  what  our  most  ignorant,  awe-struck,  and  won- 
dering ancestors  of  the  dark  ages  imagined.  It  was  then’  very  want  of 
science  which  let  out  the  architectural  genius,  and  gave  it  full  scope.  And, 
perhaps,  the  very  want  of  that  original  genius  in  the  fine  arts,  which  has  so 
frequently  been  regarded  as  the  characteristic  of  modern  times,  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  successful  prosecution  of  our  great  scientific  mission. 
Every  age,  every  country,  has  its  work,  and  everything  calculated  to 
hinder  it  from  working  is  put  out  of  the  way,  and  thrust  into  the  background. 
Thus,  the  East,  which  was  once  first,  is  now  last.  Thus,  Greece  and  Rome 
are  put  in  fetters  to  keep  down  their  aspirations  after  their  former  great- 
ness. Thus,  Spain  and  Portugal  are  shackled  to  prevent  them  from 
moving.  The  giant  march  of  mind  is  westward  and  northward,  and  in 
no  other  direction  will  he  move.  Turn  him  to  Spain  like  a magnetic 
needle,  and  like  the  needle  he  will  wheel  round  again.  Spain  has  had  its 
day.  It  must  wait  the  turn  of  the  tide,  when  the  stream  of  light  will 
flow  Eastward,  from  the  Western  sun,  as  it  has  heretofore  flown  West- 
ward from  the  Eastern  sun.  But  it  is  a new  age  altogether  which  will 
exhibit  this  change,  an  age  that  will  reverse  all  things. 

We  must  say  a few  more  words  in  our  next  about  the  two  modes  of 
studying  nature,  the  arts,  and  the  sciences. 


LINES  ON  A LADY, 

WHO,  IN  THE  LAST  STAGE  OF  DECLINE,  WAS  MAKING  HER  CHILDRENS 
MOURNING. 


Feeble  her  form— her  faded  eye 
Is  bent  on  her  employ. 

What  is  it  her  pale  fingers  ply, 

Beside  her  cradled  boy  ? 

Three  cherubs,  playing  round  her  knees, 
Oft  run  to  catch  her  smile. 

She  nothing  hears— she  nothing  sees, 
But  plies  her  work  the  while — 

Till  one  impatient  prattler  cries, 

“ What  is  it,  ma\  you  do  ?” 

Then,  faltering,  faintly  she  replies, 

“ I’m  working,  love,  for  you.” 


Their  little  hands  are  busy  then. 

The  dresses  to  admire  ; 

And  anxiously  they  ask  her  when 
They’ll  wear  their  new  attire. 

“ What ! soon,  mamma?”  “ Oh,  soon— oh, 
The  tear  is  in  her  eye.  [soon  1 ” 

They  catch  her  words — “Oh,  soon!— oh, 
And  laugh  exultingly.  [soon  I ” 

The  mother  now,  with  weeping  eyes, 

Doth  her  sad  task  suspend — 

She  falls  upon  her  knees,  and  cries, 

“ Give  strength,  Lord,  to  the  end  ! ” 

Susanna  M. 


FAMILY  MATTERS. 


Tbe  parent  who  would  train  up  a child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  must 
go  in  the  way  that  he  would  train  up  his  child. 

How  boldly  do  we  judge  of  what  is  right  and  wrong  in  the  conduct  of 
others!  How  boldly  do  we  censure  and  condemn  very  often  when  he  are 
doing  them  the  bitterest  injustice. 

The  life  of  a hypocrite  is  made  up  of  fears;  whilst  his  only  hope  is  that, 
by  perpetual  efforts,  he  may  for  ever  seem  to  be — that  which  he  knows  he 
is  not.  Can  there  then  be  among  the  most  completely  duped  of  all  his 
dupes,  so  miserable  a victim  as  is  the  hypocrite  himself  to  his  own  self-de- 
eeption  ? 

Friends  and  Acquaintances.— A man  who  had  lived  much  in  society, 
said  that  his  acquaintances  would  fill  a cathedral,  but  the  pulpit  would 
hold  his  friends. 

Family  Pride. — Mr.  Monrey,  byway  of  ridiculing  family  pride,  used 
to  confess,  that  the  first  of  his  ancestors,  of  any  note,  was  a baker  and 
dealer  in  hops,  of  whom  he  told  the  following  anecdote: — To  raise  a pre- 
sent sum,  he  had  robbed  his  feather  beds  of  their  contents,  and  supplied 
the  deficiency  with  unsaleable  hops.  In  a few  years,  a severe  blight 
universally  prevailing,  hops  became  very  scarce  and  enormously  dear;  the 
hoarded  treasure  was  upon  this  immediately  ripped  out;  and  a good  sum 
procured  for  hops,  which,  in  a plentiful  season,  would  not  have  been 
saleable;  “and  thus,”  the  doctor  used  to  add,  “ our  family  hopped  from 
obscurity.” 

The  Men  and  Women  of  America. — The  men  have  no  shoulders:  they 
are  tall  and  lathy  like  corn-stalks,  and  under  the  nape  of  the  neck  they  are 
sometimes  as  narrow  as  a female.  The  ladies  of  New  York  have  been 
through  all  time  (which  means  fifty  years)  so  famous  for  their  beauty,  that 
I know  I shall  be  accused  of  heresy,  envy,  hatred,  malice,  and  all  un- 
charitableness, if  I say  that  it  is  entirely  a mistake.  But  the  truth  must  be 
told;  and  I have  seen  more  pretty  women  in  London  in  one  day,  than  ever 
I saw  during  all  my  rambles  in  the  United  States.  That  prominent  point 
of  female  loveliness,  and  which  the  whole  English  race  so  much  excel  in,  is 
entirely  wanting  in  the  American  ladies:  they  are  as  flat  as  their  own 
horrid  sea-coast;  and  though  they  artfully  endeavour  to  conceal  this 
national  deficiency  by  a peculiar,  newly- invented,  and  really  very  ingenious 
corset,  yet  it  will  not  do;  our  imaginings  return  unsatisfied,  and  our  worst 
suspicions  come  back  confirmed.  But  it  must  be  confessed,  that  what  they 
want  in  busts  they  make  up  in  bustles,  and  to  an  excess  that  shocks  an 


English  female,  and  which  is  so  glaring  and  preposterous  as  to  be  downright 
indelicate.  The  pure  red  and  white  of  English  complexions  must  not  be 
looked  for  in  any  part  of  the  States.  The  lilies  and  the  carnations  are  not 
of  American  growth;  the  men  are  sallow,  and  the  women  tallow. — Rambles 
in  the  United  States,  by  Rubio. 

A Comfortable  Situation  for  a Lady’s  Maid. — As  it  had  become  a 
habit  with  Lady  Hester  Stanhope  to  find  nothing  well  done  when  she 
entered  her  bed-room,  it  was  rare  that  the  bed  was  made  to  her  liking;  and, 
generally,  she  ordered  it  to  be  made  again  in  her  presence.  Whilst  this 
was  doing  she  would  smoke  her  pipe,  then  call  for  the  sugar-basin  to  eat 
two  or  three  lumps  of  sugar,  then  for  a clove  to  take  away  the  mawkish 
taste  of  the  sugar.  The  girls,  in  the  meantime,  would  go  on  making  the 
bed,  and  be  saluted  every  now  and  then,  for  some  mark  of  stupidity,  with 
all  sorts  of  appellations.  The  night-lamp  was  then  lighted,  a couple  of 
yellow  wax-lig'hts  were  placed  ready  for  use  in  the  recess  of  the  window, 
and  all  things  being  apparently  done  for  the  night,  she  would  get  into  bed, 
and  the  maid  whose  turn  it  was  to  sleep  in  the  room  (for  latterly  she 
always  had  one)  having  placed  herself,  dressed  as  she  was,  on  her  mattress 
behind  the  curtain  which  ran  across  the  room,  the  other  servant  was  dis- 
missed. But  hardly  had  she  shut  the  door  and  reached  her  own  sleeping 
room,  flattering  herself  that  her  day’s  work  was  over,  when  the  bell  would 
ring,  and  she  was  told  to  get  broth,  or  lemonade,  or  orgeat  direclly.  This, 
when  brought,  was  a new  trial  for  the  maid.  Lady  Hester  Stanhope  took 
it  on  a tray  placed  on  her  lap  as  she  sat  up  in  bed,  and  it  was  necessary 
for  one  of  the  two  servants  to  hold  a candle  in  one  hand,  and  shade  the 
light  from  her  mistress’s  eyes  with  the  other.  The  contents  of  the  basin 
were  sipped  once  or  twice  and  sent  away;  or,  if  she  ate  a small  bit  of 
dried  toast,  it  was  considered  badly  made,  and  a fresh  piece  was  ordered, 
perhaps  not  to  be  touched.  This  being  removed,  the  maid  would  again  go 
away,  and  throw  herself  on  her  bed;  and,  as  she  wanted  no  rocking,  in 
ten  minutes  would  be  sound  asleep.  But  in  the  meantime  her  mistress  has 
felt  some  twitch  in  some  part  of  her  body,  and  ding  dong  goes  the  bell 
again.  Now,  as  servants,  when  fatigued,  do  sometimes  sleep  so  sound  as 
not  to  hear,  and  sometimes  are  purposely  deaf,  Lady  Hester  Stanhope  had 
got  in  the  quadrangle  of  her  own  apartment  a couple  of  active  fellows,  a 
part  of  whose  business  it  was  to  watch  by  turns  during  the  night,  and  see 
that  the  maids  answered  the  bell;  they  were,  therefore,  sure  to  he  roughly 
shaken  out  of  their  sleep,  and  on  going,  half  stupid,  into  her  ladyship’s 
room,  would  be  told  to  prepare  a fomentation  of  camomile,  or  elder  flowers, 
or  the  like.  The  gardener  was  to  be  called,  water  was  to  be  boiled,  and 
the  house  again  was  all  in  motion.  During  these  preparations,  perhaps 
Lady  Hester  Stanhope  would  recollect  some  order  she  had  previously 
given  about  some  honey,  or  some  flower,  or  some  letter— no  matter  how- 
ever trifling — and  whoever  had  been  charged  with  the  execution  of  it  was 
to  be  called  out  of  his  bed,  whatever  the  hour  of  the  night  might  be,  to  be 
cross-questioned  about  it.  There  was  no  rest  for  any  body  in  her  estab- 
lishment, whether  they  were  placed  within  her  own  quadrangle  or  outside 
of  it.  Dar  Joon  was  in  a state  of  incessant  agitation  all  night. — Memoirs 
of  Lady  Hester  Stanhope. 

Butchers  and  Cooks. — By  the  statute  18  Edw.  II.,  all  butchers  and 
cooks  were  made  punishable  for  selling  unsound  meat,  or  measly  pork. 
Eor  the  first  offence  to  be  fined;  for  the  second,  to  be  set  in  the  pillory; 
for  the  third,  to  be  imprisoned ; and  for  the  fourth,  to  be  banished  from 
their  place  of  residence. — Medical  Gazette. 

A New  Remedy. — A short  time  ago  Mr.  Haynes,  surgeon,  &c.,  of  Tot  • 
ness,  was  so  ill  of  typhus  fever,  that  his  medical  attendant  had  no  hope  of 
his  recovery,  and,  to  use  a common  expression,  “ could  do  nothing  for 
him.”  At  this  critical  juncture,  Mr.  H.’s  father  took  him,  closely  enve- 
loped in  blankets,  from  Totness  to  Dartmouth,  in  a boat,  and  thence  some 
distance  out  to  sea.  Mr.  H.  felt  immediate  relief,  and  rapidly  recovered. 

Employment  of  the  Yeast  of  Beer  in  Burns,  by  Dr.  Szerlecki. — 
M.  Szerlecki,  in  consequence  of  observations  made  in  his  private  practice, 
points  out  the  employment  of  yeast  of  beer  as  the  most  simple  and 
efficacious  method  possessed  by  medicine  to  counteract  the  effect  of  burns. 
He  spreads  a layer  of  yeast  upon  cloth,  and  with  it  he  covers  the  burnt 
surfaces,  and  causes  the  applications  to  be  renewed  as  soon  as  they  become 
dry.  According  to  him,  the  action  of  this  medicament  is  much  more 
efficacious  if  resorted  to  immediately  after  the  occurrence  of  the  burning. 
Ghemist. 

To  make  Lavender  Pomatum. — Take  two  pounds  and  a half  of  hog’s 
lard,  ten  pounds  of  lavender  flowers,  and  a quarter  of  a pound  ot  virgin 
wax;  put  two  pounds  of  picked  lavender  flowers  into  a vessel  with  the 
hog’s  lard,  and  knead  them  into  a uniform  paste.  Put  the  same  into  a 
stone  jar  and  eork  it  tight.  Place  it  in  a saucepan  of  hot  water,  and  let  it 
simmer  for  six  hours,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time,  strain  the  mixture 
through  a coarse  linen  cloth;  then  add  four  pounds  of  fresh  lavender  flow- 
ers, stir  all  together,  and  repeat  the  process  till  all  the  flowers  are  used; 
then  set  in  a cool  place  the  pomatum,  separated  from  the  flowers,  that 
it  may  congeal.  Pour  off  the  brown  aqueous  juice  extracted  from 
them,  and  wash  the  pomatum  in  spring  water  several  times,  stirring 
it  with  a wooden  spoon  to  separate  the  watery  particles,  then  melt  in  a 
vapour  bath  for  about  an  hour  afterwards;  allow  it  to  congeal,  then  add  the 
wax,  and  remelt  the  whole,  tightly  corked,  as  before;  then  allow  it  to  get 
nearly  cool  and  fill  your  gallipots,  tying  the  mouths  over  with  wet  blad- 
ders. This  pomatum  is  extremely  fragrant.  In  the  same  manner  are  pre- 
pared orange  flower,  ie3samine,  and  all  pomatums  made  of  odoriferous 
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flowers.  Common  pomatum  is  merely  lard,  wax,  and  the  essential  oils  of 
any  description,  and  not  being  properly  prepared,  is  very  pernicious. 


Food. — A tabular  view 

of  the  proportion  of  nutriment  contained 

in  1000 

parts  of  various  articles  of  food 

— 

Bones 

- 

- 

510 

Pork 

_ 

_ 

240 

Mutton 

- 

. 

290 

Blood 

- 

- 

- 

215 

Chicken 

- 

- 

270 

Codfish 

- 

- 

- 

210 

Beef  - 

- 

- 

260 

Sole  - 

. 

. 

_ 

210 

Veal  - 

- 

- 

250 

Brain 

- 

- 

- 

200 

Haddock  - 

- 

- 

180 

Grapes 

- 

- 

- 

270 

White  of  Egg 

- 

- 

140 

Apricots 

- 

- 

- 

260 

Milk  - 

- 

- 

72 

Potatoes 

- 

- 

- 

260 

Wheat 

- 

- 

950 

Cherries 

- 

- 

- 

250 

Nuts  - 

- 

- 

930 

Peaches 

- 

- 

- 

200 

Peas  (dry) 

- 

- 

930 

Gooseberries 

- 

- 

- 

190 

Barley 

** 

- 

920 

Apples 

- 

- 

- 

170 

Morels 

- 

- 

896 

Pears 

- 

- 

- 

160 

Beans  (dry) 

- 

- 

890 

Beet  Root  - 

- 

- 

- 

148 

Rice  - 

- 

880 

Strawberries 

- 

- 

- 

/ 120 

Bread 

- 

- 

800 

Carrots 

- 

- 

- 

98 

Rye  - 

- 

- 

792 

Cabbage 

- 

- 

- 

73 

Oats  - 

- 

- 

742 

Turnips 

- 

- 

- 

42 

Almonds  - 

- 

- 

650 

Melons 

- 

- 

- 

30 

Tamarinds 

- 

- 

840 

Cucumber  - 

- 

. 

. 

25 

Plums 

- 

- 

290 

John  Smith  on  Vegetable  Diet. 


Important  Medical  Communication  on  the  Disease  of  Scolding. — 
Occasional  Causes. — The  occasional  causes  of  scolding  are  many:  among 
them  may  be  enumerated  the  throwing  down  of  a china  basin;  misplacing 
a hat,  or  a pair  of  gloves,  or  an  umbrella;  leaving  a door  open;  overdoing 
the  meat,  underdoing  the  same;  spilling  the  soup;  letting  the  fire  go  out; 
mistaking  the  hour,  &c.,  &c.,  with  many  others,  which  I do  not  think  it 
necessary  to  enumerate,  because  these  causes  are  so  natural  that  we 
cannot  prevent  them,  and  because  whatever  the  occasional  cause  of  the 
disorder  may  be,  the  symptoms  are  the  same. 

Cure — Take  of  common  sense,  thirty  grains;  decent  behaviour,  one 
scruple;  due  consideration,  ten  grains;  mix,  and  sprinkle  the  whole  with 
one  moment’s  thought.  To  be  taken  as  soon  as  any  of  the  occasional 
causes  appear. 


HOME  AND  FRIENDS. 


Oh  I there's  a power  to  make  each  hour 
As  sweet  as  Heaven  design’d  it , 

Nor  need  we  roam  to  bring  it  home, 
Though  few  there  be  that  find  it. 

We  seek  too  high  for  things  close  by, 

And  lose  what  nature  found  U9  ; 

For  life  hath  here  no  charms  so  dear 
As  home  and  friends  around  us! 

We  oft  destroy  the  present  joy 
For  future  hopes — and  praise  them  ; 

Whilst  flowers  as  sweet  bloom  at  our  feet, 
If  we’d  but  stoop  to  raise  them  ; 


For  things  afar  still  sweetest  are, 

When  youth’s  bright  spell  hath  bound  us ; 
But  soon  we’re  taught  the  earth  hath  nought 
Like  home  and  friends  around  us  l 

The  friends  that  speed  in  time  of  need, 
When  hope’s  last  reed  is  shaken, 

To  9how  us  still  that,  come  what  will, 

We  are  not  quite  forsaken. 

Though  all  were  night,  if  but  the  light 
From  friendship’s  altar  crown’d  us, 

’T would  prove  the  bliss  of  earth  was  this — 
Our  home  and  friends  around  us  1 

Charles  wain. 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL. 

An  experimental  iron  carriage  is  now  running  on  one  of  the  Belgian 
lines;  and  it  is  believed  that  eventually  it  will  be  found  better  and  cheaper 
than  wood. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  generally  known  that  the  sledges  used  by  railmen 
weigh  the  enormous  weight  of  from  84  to  871bs.  Not  one  half  of  those 
who  are  considered  strong  enough  to  do  agricultural  work  can  even  raise 
them  from  the  ground. 

To  keep  Hares  and  Rabbits  from  Barking  Trees. — Mix  soot  and 
milk  until  it  acquires  the  consistency  of  thick  paint,  and  apply  it  with  a 
paint-brush,  choosing  a dry  day  if  possible  for  the  operation ; once  a-year 
is  sufficient. — Gardener’s  Chronicle. 

Diseased  Potatoes. — Mr.  Bass,  the  brewer,  of  Burton-on-Trent,  has 
written  a letter  to  the  Globe,  in  which  he  states  that  he  has  stopped  the 
rot  in  potatoes  by  merely  cutting  them  in  two,  and  thus  allowing  the  sur- 
plus moisture,  which  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  evil,  to  escape.  A gentleman 
of  our  acquaintance,  at  St.  Helen’s  in  this  county,  has  tried  the  same  ex- 
periment with  equal  success. — Liverpool  Times. 

Something  worth  knowing  about  Ink. — The  New  York  Tribune 
states  that  the  account  books,  cheques  and  other  manuscripts  belonging  to 
Croker  and  Warren,  contained  in  an  iron  safe,  have  been  recovered,  having 
suffered  no  further  injury  from  the  late  great  fire  than  the  total  erasure 
of  all  the  entries  made  in  blue  ink,  while  those  made  in  black  ink  were 
uniformly  legible. 

Strong  Drink,  the  Working  Man’s  worst  Foe. — At  a meeting  of 
“ The  Association  for  the  Abridgment  of  the  Hours  of  Labour,”  lately 
held  in  Birmingham,  the  Rev.  G.  Dawson  said — “ I asked  a manufacturer 
why  the  men  could  not  be  paid  on  a Friday  instead  of  a Saturday;  and  he 
said,  ‘ If  we  were  to  do  so,  they  would  get  drunk  on  the  Saturday  instead 


of  the  Sunday,  and  we  should  lose  their  day’s  work,  which  would  not 
answer  our  purpose.’  Working  men,  is  that  true?  I have  told  you  long 
ago,  that  you  will  not  get  any  of  your  rights  till  you  get  up  and  reform 
yourselves.  Drunken  men  have  not  the  steady  hands,  the  strong  hearts, 
and  clear  intellects  necessary  to  wrest  a right  from  those  who  have  long 
withheld  it.  Fevered  brain,  unsteady  hands,  and  tottering  feet,  will  n 
do  it.” 


VARIETIES. 


There  are  30,000  miles  of  turnpike-roads  in  this  country,  and  C,000  miles 
of  railway. — Railway  Record. 

A London  engineer,  who  visited  Taunton  last  week,  publicly  offered  300/. 
for  the  services  of  a surveyor,  acquainted  with  the  locality,  for  ten  days. 

At  Lincoln  a ruse  was  resorted  to,  to  obtain  levels  across  the  grounds  of 
a hostile  proprietor.  A surveyor  held  him  in  parley;  meanwhile  L - 
assistants  performed  the  work,  and  then  coolly  told  him  his  refusal  w , 
of  no  consequence,  as  the  required  survey  was  completed. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  last  term  the  bar  consisted  of  nearly  3,000 
individuals — the  senior  of  whom  had  been  called  55  years,  the  junior  a few 
months.  During  the  term  the  unprecedented  number  of  61  more  candi- 
dates for  legal  distinction  received  their  diploma,  and  became  “ barristers 
at  law.” 

In  the  parish  of  Kilbirnie  there  ha3  been  only  one  church  presentation 
dnring  the  last  130  years.  The  charge  is  now  vacant  by  the  death  of  the 
late  Rev.  Mr.  Urquhart,  who  was  above  90  years  of  age,  and  upwards  of 
50  years  minister  of  the  parish  ; while  his  predecessor  lived  till  he  was 
above  100  years  of  age,  and  was  80  years  the  incumbent. — Ayr  Advertiser. 

On  Monday  week,  Mr.  Savage,  of  Boxmoor,  Herts,  was  trolling  in  the 
reservoirs  near  Tring,  when  he  captured  a pike,  which,  being  landed,  was 
found  to  measure  three  feet  one  inch  from  nose  to  tail.  The  most  remark- 
able fact  was,  that,  upon  opening  the  belly,  the  undissolved  remains  of 
another  pike  were  discovered. 

A gentleman  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Plymouth  had  two  dogs,  one  a 
very  small  pet,  the  other  a splendid  setter.  The  dogs  were  kept  in  the 
same  kennel;  but  the  setter  always  evinced  the  strongest  symptoms  of 
jealousy  when  the  little  dog  was  caressed.  One  day  the  little  dog  was 
missing;  and  shortly  after  the  setter  was  seized  with  illness,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  night  died.  On  opening  him,  the  little  dog,  almost  entire, 
was  found  in  his  stomach.  “ Dog,”  therefore,  had  eaten  “ dog.” 

Monster  Gazette. — During  the  late  railway  struggle,  a number  of  the 
London  Gazette  was  published  containing  73  sheets,  or  584  pages.  The 
profit  of  advertisements  was  about  .£'2,500.  As  much  as  XT 00,  and  even  a 
blank  cheque  to  be  filled  up  at  discretion,  was  offered  to  correct  blunders 
in  notices  after  the  advertisements  had  been  in  type,  but  without  success. 
These  blunders,  if  discovered,  may  involve  the  total  rejection  of  the  scheme. 

The  Nightingale  and  the  Hawk. — A hawk  darted  down  upon  a 
nightingale,  as  she  was  singing  in  a wood.  “ Since  you  sing  so  sweetly,” 
said  he,  “ how  delightfully  will  you  taste.” — Was  it  in  malice  or  simplicity 
that  the  hawk  spoke?  I cannot  tell.  But  yesterday,  I heard  it  said, 
“This  lady,  who  composes  so  incomparably,  how  amiable  she  must  be?” 
And  that  certainly  was  simplicity. — Lessino. 

Zeal  in  Death. — On  the  day  of  his  death,  in  his  80th  year,  Elliott, 
“the  Apostle  of  the  Indians,”  was  found  teaching  the  alphabet  to  an 
Indian  child  at  his  bedside.  “Why  not  rest  from  your  labours  now?” 
said  a friend.  “ Because,”  said  the  venerable  mas,  “ I have  prayed  to 
God  to  render  me  useful  in  my  sphere,  and  he  heard  my  prayers;  for  now 
that  I can  no  longer  preach,  he  leaves  me  strength  enough  to  teach  this 
poor  child  his  alphabet.” — The  Christian  Witness. 

The  Age  of  Chivalry  Restored. — A little  lad,  with  an  interesting 
countenance,  knocked  at  the  door  of  a house  in  Bradford,  and,  when  it 
wa3  opened,  he  begged  alms.  “ You  look  a decent  lad,”  said  the  mistress 
of  the  house:  “how  is  it  that  you  are  begging?”  “Oh,”  said  the  young 
mendicant,  “ I’qa  not  begging  for  mysell  : Tissy  Thompson’s  mother  is 
poor,  and  has  sent  her  out  to  beg;  I can’t  see  Tissy  bog,  so  I’m  begging 
for  her.”  With  some  astonishment  at  this  strange  tale,  the  lady  peeped 
past  the  lad,  and,  at  a little  distance  off,  saw  a girl  standing,  no  doubt  the 
identical  “ Tissy  Thompson.” — Bradford  Observer. 

Wonderful  Animal. — The  Melbourne  (Australian)  Courier,  according 
to  the  reports  of  natives,  describes  a gigantic  amphibious  animal,  which 
they  call  bunyip,  and  paint  in  form  as  between  a bird  and  an  alligator. 
In  the  water  it  swims  like  a frog  ; on  the  land  it  walks  upright  (twelve  or 
thivteen  feet)  oil  its  hind  legs  ; it  has  long  claws,  lays  eggs  twice  the  size 
of  the  emu,  and  hugs  its  prey  to  death  in  its  powerful  limbs.  One  native 
declared  that  his  mother  and  another  woman  had  been  devoured  by  this 
monster  at  the  Barwon  Lakes  ; and  his  account  of  its  ferocity  was  con- 
firmed by  a companion,  named  Mumbowran,  who  shewed  the  murks  of  its 
capperclawing  in  wounds  upon  his  own  breast. 

Ciiiltern  Hundreds. — A piece  of  land  in  Buckinghamshire,  formerly 
known  as  the  Chiltern  Hills.  They  afforded  shelter  to  banditti,  and 
abounded  in  timber,  which  is  the  reason  of  their  being  chosen  as  a retreat 
for  those  members  of  Parliament  who  wish  to  cut  their  sticks.  An  M.P. 
who  desires  to  resign  his  seat  applies  for  the  stewardship  of  the  Chiltern 
Hundreds,  which  is  a sinecure,  bike  the  stewardship  of  one  of  the  fourpenny 
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steam-boats  on  the  Thames.  Some  think  that  the  Chiltern  Hundreds  is  a 
ship,  and  that  the  steward,  being  always  compelled  to  remain  aboard,  has 
no  time  to  attend  to  his  parliamentary  duties,  which  he  accordingly  re- 
signs.— Punch’ s Dictionary. 

Expense  op  Constructing  Railways. — Of  the  expense  of  constructing 
thirty-two  of  the  principal  railways,  now  in  operation,  the  following  par- 
ticulars are  given  in  the  table  of  the  Railway  Almanac : — 

2 lines  were  constructed  at  a cost  of  under  £10,000  per  mile. 


3 

ditto 

above 

£10,000  and  under 

15,000 

3 

99 

99 

15,000 

99 

20,000 

3 

99 

99 

20,000 

99 

25,000 

4 

99 

99 

25,000 

99 

30,000 

4 

99 

99 

30,000 

40,000 

4 

>9 

99 

40,000 

99 

50,000 

5 

99 

99 

50,000 

99 

60,000 

2 

99 

99 

60,000 

99 

70,000 

1 

99 

99 

70,000 

,, 

80,000 

1 

99 

99 

v 99 

289,000 

Address. — Dr.  Maty  tells  a curious  story  in  illustration  of  the  zealous 
efforts  of  Lord  Chesterfield  to  effect  the  downfall  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 

who,  as  prime  minister,  had  insulted  him:— The  late  Lord  R , with 

many  good  qualities,  and  even  learning  and  parts,  had  a strong  desire  of 
being  thought  skilful  in  physic,  and  was  very  expert  in  bleeding.  Lord 
Chesterfield,  who  knew  his  foible,  and,  on  a particular  occasion,  to  have  his 
vote,  came  to  him  one  morning,  and,  after  having  conversed  upon  indif- 
ferent matters,  complained  of  the  headache,  and  desired  his  Lordship  to  feel 
bis  pulse.  It  was  found  to  beat  high,  and  a hint  of  losing  blood  given. 
“I  have  no  objection;  and,  as  I hear  your  Lordship  has  a masterly  hand, 
will  you  favour  me  with  trying  your  lancet  upon  me?”  “ Apropos,”  said 
Lord  Chesterfield  after  the  operation,  “ do  you  go  to  the  House  to-day?” 
Lord  R- • answereo1,  “I  did  not  intend  to  go,  not  being  sufficiently  in- 

formed of  the  question  which  is  to  be  debated;  but  you  who  have 
considered  it,  which  side  will  you  be  of?”  The  Earl,  having  gained  his 
confidence,  easily  directed  his  judgment;  he  carried  him  to  the  House,  and 
got  him  to  vote  as  he  pleased.  He  used  afterwards  to  say,  that  none  of 
his  friends  had  done  so  much  as  he,  having  literally  bled  for  the  good  of 
his  country. 

Precocity  op  Intellect. — Having  watched  the  growth  of  the  young 
mind  a good  deal,  I am  less  and  less  in  love  with  precocity,  which,  indeed, 
is  often  a mere  manifestation  of  disease — the  disease  of  a very  fine  but 
very  weak  nervous  organization.  Your  young  Rosciuses,  and  all  your 
wonders  of  that  kind,  generally  end  in  the  feeblest  of  common-place. 
There  is  no  law,  however,  precise  and  absolute  in  the  matter.  The 
difference  of  age  at  which  men  attain  maturity  of  intellect,  and  even  of 
imagination,  is  very  striking.  The  tumultuous  heat  of  youth  lias  certainly 
given  birth  to  many  of  the  noblest  things  in  music,  painting,  and  poetry : 
but  no  less  fine  productions  have  sprung  from  the  ripeness  of  years. 
Chatterton  wrote  all  his  beautiful  things,  exhausted  all  the  hopes  of  life, 
and  saw  nothing  better  than  death,  at  the  early  age  of  eighteen,  Burns 
and  Byron  died  in  their  thirty-seventh  year,  and  I think  the  strength  of 
their  genius  was  over.  Raffaele,  after  filling  the  world  with  divine  beauty, 
perished  also  at  thirty-seven;  Mozart  earlier.  These  might  have  produced 
still  greater  works.  On  the  other  hand,  Handel  was  forty-eight  before  he 
“ gave  the  world  assurance  of  a man.”  Dryden  came  up  to  London  from 
the  provinces,  dressed  in  Norwich  drugget,  somewhat  above  the  age  of  30, 
and  did  not  even  then  know  that  he  could  write  a line  of  poetry.  Yet 
what  towering  vigour  and  swinging  ease  all  at  once  in  “Glorious  John!” 
Milton  had,  indeed,  written  his  Comus  at  twenty-six;  but  blind,  and 
“fallen  on  evil  days  and  evil  tongues,”  he  was  upwards  of  fifty  when  he 
began  his  great  work.  Cowper  knew  not  his  own  might  till  he  was  far 
beyond  thirty,  and  his  “ Task”  was  not  written  till  about  his  fiftieth  year. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  was  also  upwards  of  thirty  before  he  published  his 
Minstrelsy,  and  all  his  greatness  was  yet  to  come. — The  Old  Bachelor. 

Esquires. — Real  esquires  are  of  seven  sorts. 

1.  Esquires  of  the  king’s  body,  whose  number  is  limited  to  four. 

2.  The  eldest  sons  of  knights  and  their  eldest  sons  born  during  their  life- 
time. It  would  seem  that,  in  the  days  of  ancient  warfare,  the  knight  often 
took  his  eldest  son  into  the  wars,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  him  a practical 
military  education,  employing  him  meanwhile  to  be  his  esquire. 

3.  The  eldest  sons  of  the  younger  sons  of  peers  of  the  realm. 

4.  Such  as  the  king  invests  with  the  collar  of  SS.,  including  the  kings  of 
arms,  heralds,  &e.  The  dignity  of  esquire  was  conferred  by  Henry  IV. 
and  his  successors,  the  investiture  of  the  collar,  and  the  gift  of  a pair  of  sil- 
ver spurs.  Gower,  the  poet,  was  such  an  esquire  by  creation. 

5.  Esquires  to  the  Knights  of  the  Bath,  for  life,  and  their  eldest  sons. 

6.  Sheriffs  for  counties,  for  life.  Coroners  and  Justices  of  the  Peace, 
and  Gentlemen  of  the  Royal  Household  while  they  continue  in  their 
offices. 

7.  Barristers-at-Law,  Doctors  of  Divinity,  Law,  and  Medicine,  Mayors  of 
towns,  and  some  others,  are  said  to  be  of  scutarial  dignity,  but  not  actual 
esquires.  Supposing  this  enumeration  to  comprise  all  who  are  entitled  to 
esquireship,  it  will  be  evident  that  thousands  of  persons  styled  esquires  are 
not  so  in  reality.  It  is  a prevailing  error  that  persons  possessed  of  £300 
a-year  in  land  are  esquires,  for  an  estate  of  £50,000  would  not  confer  the 
dignity.  Nothing  but  one  or  the  other  of  the  conditions  abovementioned  is 
sufficient. — Curiosities  of  Heraldry . 


LITERATURE  AND  ART. 


LE  PETIT  MONITEUR  ERANCAIS.— Miller  & Co.,  Queen’s  Terrace, 

Chelsea. 

A useful  little  toy  for  boys  and  girls  learning  the  French  language.  It 
consists  of  sentences  in  French  and  English,  on  separate  cards,  which  the 
learners  are  to  arrange  in  pairs  that  correspond  in  meaning. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  COMMONWEALTH,  by  John  Minter  Morgan.— 
Chapman  & Hall,  London;  Amyot,  Rue  de  la  Paix,  Paris.  1845. 

Mr.  Morgan’s  attempt  at  the  establishment  of  communal  establishments 
is  not  likely  to  meet  with  any  opposition  from  the  religious  world.  He 
has  taken  good  care  to  provide  a church  as  well  as  a school-room,  and  in 
this  he  has  acted  wisely,  for  so  long  as  people  die  there  will  be  churches, 
temples,  or  mosques.  When  we  all  become  immortal  they  may  be  less 
necessary,  or  very  different  to  what  they  are.  A mere  scientific  commu- 
nity, that  regards  man  as  a chemical  apparatus  for  eating,  drinking,  pro- 
ducing and  distributing  wealth,  without  the  poetry  of  a spiritual  being — 
in  other  words,  a school  without  a church — is  somewhat  too  prosy  for 
human  nature.  In  our  attempts  to  improve  mankind,  it  is  useless  to 
attempt  to  scoop  out  old  organs  and  insert  new  ones.  It  is  better  to 
refine  and  purify  those  we  have.  The  book  is  an  interesting  little  produc- 
tion, enlivened,  in  Mr.  Morgan’s  usual  manner,  with  numerous  quotations, 
evidences  of  extensive  reading  and  industry  on  his  part.  He  acknow- 
ledges the  kind  encouragement  received  from  the  numerous  clergy  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  who  have  inspected  his  preliminary  plan 
described  in  the  present  little  volume,  and  especially  the  judicious  and 
important  suggestions  of  the  clergy  and  laity  in  the  metropolis,  who 
assisted  in  completing  the  prospectus.  Under  such  patronage,  the  social 
idea  assumes  a new  aspect,  well  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  those  who 
take  an  interest  in  the  moral  improvement  and  social  amelioration  of  the 
working  classes. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  REFORMATION.  By  Merle  d’Aubigne,  D.D. 

A New  Translation,  by  Henry  Beveridge,  Esq.,  Advocate.  Published 

by  Wm,  Collins,  Glasgow;  and  Paternoster  Row.  1845.  Vol.  T. 

This  is  a cheap  edition,  for  pepular  circulation,  of  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting historical  works  of  the  age.  We  read  the  book  several  years  ago, 
with  a sort  of  impassioned  pleasure;  and  we  haye  no  doubt  that  many  will 
experience  similar  feelings  to  our  own  in  its  perusal.  The  most  interesting- 
portion  of  the  work,  and  all  the  volume  before  us,  is  biographical.  The 
life  of  Luther  is  written  in  a most  masterly  manner;  and  the  interest  of 
the  romantic  story  of  the  great  reformer  is  so  admirably  sustained,  that 
truth  seems,  from  the  pen  of  d’Aubigne,  to  be  not  only  stranger  but  more 
entertaining  than  fiction.  The  work  is  particularly  instructive.  It  treats 
of  one  of  the  very  greatest  epochs  in  the  history  of  man.  It  treats  also  of 
those  great  principles  which  became  the  motives  of  succeeding  movements 
and  institutions  in  Church  and  State,  and  which  are  still  appealed  to  as  points 
unsettled  in  the  controversies  of  Christian  civilisation.  Moreover,  the 
book  is  written  in  a particularly  charitable  spirit  for  a Protestant  clergy- 
man, when  treating  of  the  character  and  conduct  of  Catholic  opponents. 
Probably,  it  may  displease  the  Catholic  readers,  if  any  of  them  should 
happen  to  read  it  all.  But  the  portion  of  the  work  which  gave  the  greatest 
pleasure  to  our  minds  was  the  history  of  Luther’s  individual  mind,  without 
any  reference  to  Catholic  persecution — the  development  of  those  prin- 
ciples by  the  declaration  of  which  he  electrified  all  Christendom,  and  pro- 
duced such  mental  excitement  among  the  nations  as  can  find  no  parallel  in 
history — not  even  in  that  of  tho  French  Revolution,  which  was  chiefly 
political  and  financial,  and  by  no  means  attractive  to  the  highest  order  of 
genius.  As  the  germ  of  all  Protestantism,  its  good  and  its  evil,  its  order 
and  disorder,  its  power  an  1 its  weakness,  is  to  be  found  in  Luther’s  own 
spirit,  the  author  did  well  to  enlarge  upon  this  interesting  subject;  and 
the  success  with  which  he  has  completed  his  object  will  render  the  work 
most  useful  and  popular,  until  the  whole  history  of  the  Church  be  re- 
written by  one  who  understands  it,  and  can  appreciate  the  motives  of  all 
its  parties  and  show  the  meaning  and  final  purpose  of  all  its  meta- 
morphoses. 

We  hope  that  Mr.  Collins  will  not  complete  the  work  without  a good 
searching  index.  Every  book  that  is  worth  reading  is  worth  an  index.  A 
book  without  an  index  is  like  a store-room  of  goods  in  parcels  that  are  not 
labelled.  The  number  of  books  in  existence  at  present,  render  indices 
particularly  necessary.  Yet  how  inferior  all  the  new  books  in  this  respect 
are  to  the  old  ones!  The  monks  were  the  best  book-makers  after  all. 
They  were  not  all  bad,  those  old  shaven  heads.  There  are  many  virtues 
about  them  which  we  must  imitate,  or  degenerate,  and  this  is  one  of  them. 
There  is  a pleasure  in  consulting  the  books  which  they  published,  because 
of  the  wonderful  facility  with  which  they  enable  you  to  discover  at  once 
the  passage  or  subject  you  are  in  search  of.  A “ table  of  contents  ” is  not 
enough.  The  modern  publishers  have  been  trying  to  palm  such  things 
upon  us  as  substitutes  for  the  old  index;  but  we  hate  them  most  cordially, 
and  not  unfrequently  throw  them  down  in  wrath.  We  prefer  both  to 
either. 


IMPROMPTU  EPITAPH  ON  A MAN  ON  A GIBBET. 

He  rests  in  peace, 

When  the  wind  doth  cease.  Lessing. 


AND  AMUSEMENT  FOR  THE  MILLION 
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TRANSPOSITION. 


The  lock  oj  hair  thou  gavest  to  me 
i Shall  ever  my  companion  he; 

I'll  wear  it  on  life's  weary  way  t 
And  keep  it  till  my  dying  day. 


THE  RIDDLER. 

THE  RIDDLER’S  SOLUTIONS  OF  No.  134. 

Kiddle. — Monosyllable. — Simon. — Long. — Hough. — Me  E. — Carditis. — W.  L.  P. — 
Styk.— R.  G.  W.— Gulliford.— W.  M.  S. — F.  J.  A.—  Doricourt. — Thatcher.— Tedesco. 
H.  W.  and  K.— Cain — R.  W.  P.— Eland.— Jeames.— Brookes. — H.  M — Pat. — Montagu. 
— Camdentonian. — A.  T.— Norland. — Ann.— Macnin.— Denby. — Nailsworth.— B.  B. — 
Philarclioeus.— Jar.— J.  Y.  B.— Mary  Ann.— Cantab. — Charles. — Coleman. — Miles. 
Ralph. — Extoniensis. — Jane.—  Milo.— Rose  V. — Mary  Helen.—  Cooper.—  Morgan.— 
Fiorendo  —Rainger. — Walter  Tam. — Donna. — John  C. — A.  M.  H H. — Smith. — A.  T. 
— Hammelech.— W.  W.  C.— Davison. — Persona.—  W-l-n.—  Bull.— Comus. — Mathurin. — 
J.  S.  S. — Argus. — Hill. — Pearce. 

Charade. — Railroad. — Simon. — Creasy.—  Hough.— Conditis. — W.  L.  P. — iEolian.— 
Styk.— R.  G.  W. — W.  M.  S. — F.  J.  A.— Doricourt. — H.W.  and  K. — Tedesco. — Horatio. 
— R.  W.  P.— Eland.— Jeames.—H.  M. — Pat. — Camdentonian. — Montagu.— Oriana. — 
Macnin.—  Denby. — Nailsworth.  — Padfield. — Jar. — Mary  Ann. — Cantab. — Charles. — 
Coleman.— Miles. — Extoniensis.— Fanny  and  Janette. — Moore.— Jane. — Milo.^-Rose  V. 
— Mary  Helen. — Cooper. — Statira  S.— Fiorendo. — Donna. — John  C. — Smith. — Davison. 

— Hammelech. — S.  E.  R. — Persona — Erin. — W-l-n. — Bull. — Comus. — Gong. — Cook.— 
Mathurin. — J.  S.  S — Argus. — Hill. — Pearce. — Anti. — J.  T.  T. — Coke — Carlisle. — 
Gillman. — Bonhill. — Wetherell. — Aldred. — Anti. — Coke. — Gillman. — Bonhill. — Smyth. 

Simon.—  Chandler. — Job. — Long. — Hough.—  M. 
Me  E — Conditis.— E.—W.L.  P.— Muskett.— Jar. 
Styk.—  R.  G.  W.— Gulliford.— W.  M.  S.— Cain.— 
W.  M.  R. — iEolian.— H.  K.  W. — Doricourt. — 
Thatcher  — H.  W.  and  K. — Tedesco. — T.  It.  C. — 
Horatio. — R.  W.  P. — C.  B. — Watson. — Jeames. — 
Dimmerey. — H.  M. — Berry. — Pat. — Camdentonian.— Clericus. — A.  J.  T. — Garforth. — 
Montagu. — Norland. — Dawson. — Ann. — Macnin. — Blackburn.—  Denby. — Nailsworth. — 

B.  B. — Philarchoeus. — Padfield. — J.  Y.  B. — Mary  Ann.— Cantab. — Mechanic. — Charles. 
— Coleman.— Miles. — Coulthard. — Ralph. — Extoniensis. — Fanny  and  Janette. — Moore. 
Jane. — Milo. — Rose  V. — Mary  Helen. — Scardeburgh. — Cooper. — Morgan! — Neal. — Anti. 
— R.  W.  A. — Fiorendo.— Rainger. — Walter  Tam.— Royds.— Donna. — John  C. — J.  L.  F. 
— A.  M.  H.  H. — Smith. — A.  T. — Hammelech. — Newland. — W.  W.  C. — Davison. — Weil. 
— M.  R.  D. — Septimus. — W.  F.  C. — S.  E.  R. — Martucci.—  Persona. — W-l-n. — Bull. — 
Comus. — Mathurin. — J.  S.  S. — Cook. — Moslyn. — Carolo. — Hill. — Argus. — Pearce. — 
Wetherell. — Aldred.  — J.  T.  T. — Coke. — Carlisle. — Gillman. — Bonhill. — Smyth. 

Names  of  Places. — 1.  Cambridge.  2.  Wick.  3.  Peterhead.  A.  Portsmouth.  5.  Stir- 
ling. 6.  Cork.  7.  Coldstream.  8.  Dumbarton . — Simon,  8. — Chandler,  G. — Job,  G. — 
Long,  7. — Me  E.,  7. — Conditis,  4. — E.,  6. — W.  L.  P.,  8. — Muskett,  8. — Styk,  8. — Cain,  8. 
— R.  G.  W.,  8. — Gulliford,  7. — Dimmerey,  4. — iEolian,  8. — Doricourt,  6. — Thatcher,  8. 
— H.  W.  and  K.,  7. — Tedesco,  8.— Horatio,  4. — R.  W.  P.,  8. — C.  B.,  8. — Eland,  5. — 
Watson,  8. — Jeames,  8. — H.  M.,  7. — Berry,  7 — Pat,  7. — A.  J.  T.,  1. — Garforth,  7. — 
Montagu,  4. — Norland,  1.— Oriana,  8. — Macnin,  G — Dickson,  5. — Blackburn,  2. — Jar,  8. 
— Nailsworth,  8. — B.  B.,  7. — Philarchoeus,  8. — Padfield,  8. — J.  Y.  B.,  8.— Mary  Ann,  8. 
— Henriquez,  7. — Charles,  7. — Coleman,  6. — Coulthard,  8. — Ralph,  7. — Scardeburgh. — 
Fanny  and  Janette,  8 — Moore,  7. — Jane,  3. — Milo,  5. — Rose  V. — Cooper,  8. — Morgan, 
8. — Neal,  5. — R.  W.  A. — Statira  S.,  8. — Fiorendo,  3. — Rainger,  7. — Walter  Tam,  8. — 
John  C.,  3.— A.  M.  H.  H.,  8. — Smith,  5. — A.  T.,  8.— Hammelech,  8. — Newland,  G. — 
W.  W.  C.,  8. — Davison,  8.— W.  F.  C.,  8. — S.  E.  R , 8. — Martucci,  4.— Persona,  4. — Erin, 
8.— W-l-n,  8. — Bull,  8. — Comus,  8. — Carolo,  G. — Argus,  7.— Hill,  8. — Pearce,  8. — Aldred. 
— Wetherell,  8 — Anti,  6 — J.  T.  T.,  G. — Coke,  7. — Carlisle,  8. — Bonhill,  8. — Smyth,  8. 

Arithmetical  Questions. — 1. — (7.)— F.  A.  F. — Simon.— Nagoh.— Me  E. — W.  L.  P. 
— ADolian. — F.  J.  A. — Jackson. — Cain. — Hemingway. — Horatio. — R.  W.  P. — Jeames. — 

C.  B. — Watson. — H.M. — A.  J.  T. — Garforth. — Montagu. — Norland. — Dawson. — Denby. 

— Metcalf. — Blackburn. — Nailsworth. — B.  B. — Padfield. — Jar. — J.  Y.  B.— Cantab. — 
Charles. — Silvester. — Ralph. — Extoniensis. — Moore. — Jane. — Milo. — Scardeburgh. — 
Cooper. — Morgan. — Walker. — Neal. — Fiorendo. — Rainger. — Walter  Tam. — R.  M.  li. — 
Royds. — JohnC. — J.  S.  F. — A.  T. — Hammelech. — W.  W.  C. — Davison. — Well. — Hill.— 
W.  F.  C. — Persona. — Mathurin. — Cook. — Woodlock. — Argus. — Wetherell. — Aldred. — 
J.  T.  T. — Carlisle. — Gillman.— Long. 

2.  26.8328157. — F.  A.  F. — Nagoh.— Me  E. — Styk. — Cain. — Hemingway. — R.  W.  P. — 
C.  B. — Watson. — Jeames. — H.  M. — Berry. — Garforth. — Blackburn. — Nailsworth. — 
Moore. — Cooper. — Walker. — Rainger. — Walter  Tam. — Royds. — Feversham. — Hill. — 
Davison. — Montagu. — Jar. — Woodlock. — Aldred. — Carlisle. 

3.  Box  9.78  Inches  Long , 10.39  Deep , 8.48  JdrOad. — All  our  correspondents,  except 
Woodlock,  have  misunderstood  this  interesting  question — making  the  box  cubical.  By 
simply  drawing  the  figure,  or  setting  up  a cube  on  one  of  its  angles,  they  will  perceive 
their  mistake.  If  the  side  of  the  cube  be  G inches,  the  diagonal  of  a side  must  be 
*/ 62  + ^ = a/72  = 8.48  the  breadth  of  the  box,  or  superficial  diagonal.  But  a cube 
has  a central  diagonal,  besides  a superficial  one.  This  is  greater  than  the  other.  It  is 
equal  to  a/62  + 8.48^  = 10.39  depth  of  the  box — the  central  diagonal  of  the  cube.  As 
the  central  diagonal  is  to  the  side  so  is  the  superficial  diagonal  to  half  the  length,  4.89, 
which,  multiplied  by  2 = 9.78. — Woodlock. 

4.  21  A.  2 R.  0.64  P. ; or,  215.04  Chains. — Moore. — Davison. — H M.,  right  in  the 
chains,  wrong  in  the  acres.— F.  A.  F. — Dawson.— Nailsworth.— Jar. — Cooper. — Royds. — 
Woodlock. — Hill. 

Paradox. — This  may  be  understood  of  any  ordinary  bridge,  if  the  men  passing  over 
it  go  sideways,  because  they  will  then  be  abreast;  or  the  River  Fleet,  London,  which 
runs  underground  from  behind  Gray’s  Inn  Lane,  and  continues  under  Holborn  Bridge 
and  Fleet  Market,  &c.,  till  it  empties  into  the  River  Thames,  at  the  distance  of  more 
than  a mile.  There  are  many  other  rivers  so  situated.  For  instance,  the  New  River 
(at  Islington),  4he  Mole'(in  Surrey),  the  Medway  (Kent),  the  llans  (Staffordshire),  the 
Allens  (Denbighshire), the  Deveril  (Wiltshire),  and  the  Recall  (Yorkshire).  The  same 
may  be  said  of  several  tunnels  to  canals. — W.  L P.  — K.  G.  W.— Horatio. — R.  W.  P. — 
C.  B. — Montagu. — Blackburn. — Moore. — Cooper. — Fiorendo. — Davison. 

Printer’s  Greek.— We  make  our  most  respectful  bow  to  the  happy  twain,  and 
EM-BttACE  the  opportunity  to  return  our  thanks  for  this  almost  unPARALLELed  act  of 
liberality.  May  the  matrimonial  chafr  whieh  now'  locks  the  form  of  our  brother  typo 
justify  all  his  preconceived  impressions.  In  whatever  section  of  the  country  he  may 
roam,  whether  called  upon  to  Jace  the  DASHing  waves  of  adverse  fortune,  or  stand  before 
the  daggers  and  double  daggers  of  enemies,  may  his  life  be  such,  that  when  the  hand 
of  Death  shall  be  laid  on  him,  and  the  period  of  hi»  existence  draws  to  a close,  he  may 
produce  a dean  proof  and  claim  a clear  title  to  an  honourable  paragraph  in  the  page  of 
history,  as  well  as  to  an  earthly  inheritance  beyond  the  stars. — ASolian. — Mary  Ann. — 
Rose  V. — Scardeburgh. — Well. — S.  E.  R. — Mathurin. — Anti. 

Solutions  too  late  to  appear  in  their  proper  place. — Corke. — Wliinney. — W.  Hall. — Colt. 

— Sutton  — Rifleman.— C.  W.  Gibbard. — Randolph. — Thomas. — J.  L.  L. — Dliu. — H.  P.F. 

S.  E.  S.  V.  — Edgcome  — J.  Godding. 

Charade. — I am  two  words  of  6 letters  each.  My  5,  4,  8 is  a falsehood; 
my  4,  12,  8,  2 is  mental  imagination;  my  1,  4,  12,  12,  5,  8 is  a stringed 
instrument;  my  12, "2,  7,5,4,  10  is  a beautiful  flower;  my  8,  3,8,  9,  10,  5,  12 
is  a valuable  jewel’;  my  1,  6 expresses  disapprobation;  my  3,  10,  9,  3,  2, 
1 1,  2,  12,  8 is'  a preserve;  and  my  whole  is  what  l invariably  recommend 
to  my  friends,  and  everybody  ought  to  have.  M.  A.  S. 


REBUS. 

From  number  odd 
Cut  off  the  nod — 

It  then  will  equal  be; 

The  tail,  I pray, 

Next  take  away — 

Your  mother  then  you’ll  see. 

TOWNS  IN  ENGLAND  ENIGMATICALLY  EXPRESSED. 

A weapon,  and  part  of  the  head — a town  in  Devonshire 
A wine — in  Wiltshire. 

A bird,  and  a consonant— in  Kent. 

A tree,  and  half  of  a village— in  Rutlandshire. 

A colour,  and  a harbour — in  Cumberland. 

The  name  of  a celebrated  bard — in  Derbyshire. 

To  twist  together,  and  part  of  a door — in  Derbyshire. 
Half  of  a bird,  and  a flower — in  Oxfordshire. 

To  strike,  and  part  of  the  head — in  Hertfordshire. 

10.  A flower,  and  a weight — in  Durham. 


O.  D.  Y. 


S.  F. 


ARITHMETICAL  QUESTIONS. 

Another  method  I’ll  shew  to  you. 

Which,  too,  will  bring  the  same  to  view 
Let  half  your  number  first  be  squared  ; 
Thet.  add  three  thousand  and  nine  hundred. 
Which  by  his  age  must  be  divided  ; 

Then  you  will  be  again  provided 

With  tlie  answer  true. — F,.  T 


1 . A friend  I want  that  will  engage 
To  tell  to  me  my  father’s  age. 

A number  first  by  4 divide. 

I’ll  tell  you  what  to  do  beside  : 

The  quotient  next  must  squared  be  ; 

Then  15  add — you’ll  plainly  see 

His  age  before  you. 

2.  I sell  to  a railway  company  500  tons  of  rails,  at  ten  guineas  a ton. 

Not  wanting  the  money,  and  thinking  the  line  a good  one  for  permanent 
investment,  I agree  to  take  the  amount  in  shares  of  .£25  each.  From  some 
unlucky  speculation,  I in  a short  time  find  myself  in  want  of  cash,  and  take 
my  shares  into  the  market.  In  consequence  of  a sudden  panic,  I find  them 
unsaleable,  except  at  a great  sacrifice.  In  this  dilemma,  a friend,  who  has 
a right  to  the  sum  of  .£6,279,  due  three  years  hence,  and  who  has  a good 
opinion  of  my  shares,  agrees  to  exchange  his  interest  as  above  for  them.  I 
then  proceed  to  a capitalist,  who  advances  me  money  for  it,  deducting  at 
the  rate  of  5 per  cent,  per  annum  discount.  Having  laid  12$  per  cent,  on 
the  rails,  I require  my  profit  on  the  transaction,  and  the  premium,  ii  any, 
per  share?  Reppendunk. 

3.  There  are  three  numbers  such,  that  the  first,  multiplied  by  the  second, 

equals  1,200;  the  second,  by  the  third,  equals  2,000;  and  the  first,  by  the 
third,  equals  1,500.  Required  the  numbers?  Hill. 

4.  In  the  middle  of  a rectangular  room  stood  a similar  table;  and  a 
candle,  being  placed  on  one  corner  of  the  latter,  g;ave  light  to  the  nearest 
and  farthest  corners  of  the  former  in  the  proportion  of  4 to  1.  Required 
the  area  of  the  room,  the  length  of  the  table  being  9 feet,  and  its  breadth  6 1 

Phi, 

experiment. 

The  Three  Halos. — The  following  experiment,  which  illustrates  in  a 
pleasing  manner  the  actual  formation  of  halos,  has  been  given  by  Dr. 
Brewster: — Take  a saturated  solution  of  alum ; aud  having  spread  a tew 
drops  of  it  over  a plate  of  glass,  it  will  rapidly  crystallise  in  small  flat 
octohedrons,  scarcely  visible  to  the  eye.  When  this  plate  is  held  between 
the  observer  and  the  sun,  or  a candle,  with  the  eye  very  close  to  the 
smooth  side  of  the  glass  plate,  there  will  be  seen  three  beautiful  halos  ot 
light,  at  different  distances  from  the  luminous  body. 
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FAMILY  HERALD 


RANDOM  READINGS. 


A dramatic  author  on  recently  presenting  a comedy  to  a manager,  as- 
sured him  it  was  a production  not  to  be  laughed  at. 

“Pray,  Tom,  did  not  I strike  out  some  beauties  in  Hamlet  last  night?” 

“ Faith,  my  boy,  you  struck  out  every  beauty  in  the  character.” 

Some  folks  have  realised  such  fortunes  by  letters  of  allotment,  that 
people  have  naturally  regarded  railwayism  as  a kind  of  Aladdin’s  lamp. 
In  each  case,  however,  there  is  a species  of  enchantment,  as  putting  letters 
together  will  always  be  the  way  to  get  up  a spell. 

A fortnight  ago  several  lights  were  seen  in  a field  noted  for  its  quantity 
of  rabbits.  The  farmer  awoke  his  assistants,  and  hied  to  the  field,  in  the 
expectation  of  finding  poachers,  but,  instead,  he  found  a body  of  surveyors. 
He  invited  them  to  his  home,  and  they  “ made  a night  of  it.” 

M.  de  F was  complaining  that  an  unscrupulous  journalist  had 

adopted  one  of  his  own  most  witty  remarks.  “You  have  reason  to  feel 

aggrieved,”  replied  Madame  de  Y , to  whom  he  had  addressed  himself; 

“ in  my  opinion  theft  is  never  so  reprehensible  as  when  it  is  exercised  upon 
the  poor.” — Critic. 

Last  week,  a footman,  in  the  gallery  of  Hawkins  Street  theatre,  Dublin, 
during  the  interval  between  the  play  and  the  farce,  when  the  “ gods  ” 
become  noisy,  called  out  lustily,  “Three  groans  for  the  College!”  and 
when  his  confreres  commenced  to  groan  with  great  vigour,  he  suddenly 
added,  to  their  consternation,  “pi  Maynooth!” — Dublin  Nation. 

A printer  at  Paris  wrote  a tragedy  called  Joshua,  which  he  printed  in 
the  most  beautiful  type,  and  gave  a copy  to  the  celebrated  Bodoni,  a 
printer  at  Parma.  “What  do  you  think  of  my  tragedy?”  asked  the 
author.  “Full  of  beauties!”  exclaimed  Bodoni;  “your  characters  are 
perfect — exquisite — especially  the  capitals!” 

“ You  haven’t  put  on  a clean  shirt  to-day,”  said  an  American  captain  to 
his  corporal;  “you  never  saw  me  without  a clean  shirt  on  parade,  when  I 
was  corporal.”  (He  loved  to  speak  of  the  immense  difference  between  his 
present  situation  as  captain,  and  that  from  which  he  had  risen  as  corporal.) 
“True,  your  honour;  but  then  your  honour’s  mother  was  a washer- 
woman!” 

The  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Chronicle  was  in  a steamboat  above  St. 
Louis  not  long  since,  when  a raw  Hoosier  came  aboard.  At  night  the 
Hoosier  turned  into  his  berth  with  his  boots  on.  The  steward,  seeing  this, 
said,  “ Sir,  you  have  lain  down  in  your  boots.”  The  raw  one  raised  his 
head,  and  looking  down  at  the  boots,  innocently  replied,  “Well,  it  won’t 
hurt  ’em, ; they  aint  the  best  I’ve  got.” 

An  old  man,  who  had  walked  every  Sunday  from  Newhaven  to  Edin* 
burgh  to  attend  the  late  Dr.  Jones’s  church,  was  complimented  by  that 
venerable  clergyman  for  the  length  and  regularity  of  his  appearance  in 
church.  The  old  man  unconsciously  evinced  how  little  he  deserved  the 
compliment  by  this  reply: — “ ’Deed,  sir,  it’s  very  true;  but  aboon  a’  I like 
to  hear  the  jingling  o’  the  bells,  an’  see  a’  the  braw  folk.” 

Mr.  Healey,  a Rutland  farmer,  in  making  a speech  at  a free-trade  meet- 
ng  in  Leicester,  on  the  27th  ult.,  mentioned,  incidentally,  that  a noble- 
man’s steward  in  his  district  had  on  his  “ arms”  the  Latin  motto,  “ Non 
ibi,  sed  patriae,”  which,  he  was  told,  meant,  “ Not  for  himself,  but  for  his 
country.”  Now  that  (observed  the  farmer)  I call  a fairish  “ go  ” for  a 
steward ! 

The  Athenians,  with  all  their  intellectual  brilliancy,  were  fond  of  what 
we  call  “broad  grins.”  We  were  lately  much  struck  by  a Greek  epigram 
upon  a man  with  a huge  nasal  organ,  the  humour  of  which  is  precisely  in 
the  extravagant  vein  of  the  Americanisms  of  the  present  day.  One  Proclus 
is  said  to  have  had  such  a length  of  nose  that  he  never  heard  himself 
sneeze!  Who  would  not  take  this  to  be  a flower  culled  from  a Kentucky 
newspaper  ? — Athen  aura. 

The  following  handbill  is  now  before  us.  It  is,  in  its  way,  inimitable. 
The  Corisistorial  Court  for  the  Diocese  of  Clonfert  has  a very  multifarious 
sort  of  personage  for  its  proctor— a potato,  gunpowder,  and  cigar  vendor! 
“ Thomas  Hyde,  auctioneer  and  valuator,  public  notary,  proctor  of  the 
Consistorial  Court  for  the  diocese  of  Clonfert.  The  old  established  cheap 
grocery,  wine,  gunpowder,  garden  and  farm  seeds,  snuff,  and  Havannah 
cigar  warehouse,  Main-street,  Ballinasloe.  The  proprietor,  Mr.  Thomas 
Hyde,  is  constantly  supplied  and  well-assorted  with  every  article  in  the 
hardware,  perfumery,  fishing-tackle,  and  general  fancy  trade.  Funerals 
supplied  on  the  shortest  notice— 12,  14,  and  16  feet  plank!  Gibson’s  horse 
medicines;  agent  for  Bewley  & Evans,  chemists;  and  general  newspaper 
agent,  glazier,  livery-stable,  and  innkeeper.” — Church  and  State  Gazette. 

The  Charleston  Courier,  alluding  to  the  poems  of  “ Amelia,”  of  the 
Louisville  Journal,  says,  that  Moore  himself  never  conceived  a more  ex- 
quisite fancy  than  the  following: — 

The  twilight  hours  like  birds  flew  by, 

As  lightly  and  as  free; 

Ten  thousand  stars  were  in  the  sky. 

Ten  thousand  on  the  sea; 

For  every  wave  with  dimpled  face, 

That  leap’d  up  in  the  air. 

Had  caught  a star  in  its  embrace, 

And  held  it  trembling  there! 


A most  interesting  sight  is  that  of  a young  lady,  with  eyes  like  a 
“ gazelle,”  voice  like  a “ silver  trumpet,”  and  with  “ lips  like  rubies,”  and 
with  “teeth  of  pearly  whiteness,”  and  with  “cheeks  that  have  stolen  the 
deep  carnation  of  the  deathless  rose,”  with  her  mouth  full  of  gingerbread. 

Popular  Error. — It  is  popularly  believed  that  Nelson  wa3  never  con- 
quered. Those,  however,  who  have  seen  him  at  Charing  Cross,  can  have 
no  doubt  that  he  has  been  boarded. — Joe  Miller. 

A Just  Reproof. — A lady  who  had  married  a man  of  great  good  nature, 
but  a little  deficient  in  point  of  imderstanding,  was  reproached  by  her 
brother-in-law,  who  told  her  in  derision,  that  she  had  coupled  herself  to 
a fool.  “ So  has  my  sister,”  she  replied,  “ for  no  man  of  sense  would  en- 
deavour to  give  any  woman  a mean  opinion  of  her  husband.” — Scrap  Book. 

New  Project. — We  have  been  given  to  understand  that  a company  is 
in  the  course  of  formation  to  cut  through  the  narrow  neck  of  land  known 
as  the  Isthmus  of  Suez.  The  directors  are  just  the  men  to  be  at  the  head 
of  such  an  undertaking,  for  it  is  said  to  be  neck  or  nothing  with  them 
all. — Punch. 

Chancery. — Every  animal  has  its  enemies;  the  land  tortoise  has  two 
enemies — man,  and  the  boa  constrictor.  Man  takes  him  home  and  roasts 
him,  and  the  boa  constrictor  swallows  him  whole,  shell  and  all,  and  con- 
sumes him  slowly  in  the  interior,  as  the  Court  of  Chancery  does  a great 
estate. — Sidney  Smith. 

Return  under  the  Income  Tax. — I,  A.  B.,  do  declare,  I have  but 
little  money  to  spare — I have  one  little  house;  1 little  maid;  2 little  boys; 
2 little  trade;  2 little  land;  2 little  money  at  command;  rather  2 little  is 
my  little  all  to  supply  with  comfort  my  little  squall ; and  2 little  to  pay 
taxes  at  all: — by  this  you  see,  I have  children  .3  dependent  on  me,  A.  B. 

Wanted,  a few  high-spirited  Young  Men,  for  the  Corps  of 
Railway  Engineers. — They  will  have  every  opportunity  of  distinguishing 
themselves  in  the  field,  and  will  be  frequently  called  upon  to  show  their 
gallantry  in  encounters  with  the  occupants  of  those  places  they  will  have 
to  besiege.  A few  dashing  fellows  who  have  no  objection  to  levelling — 
even  when  applied  to  themselves — may  be  immediately  enrolled  at  a liberal 
rate  of  wages. — Punch. 

A Wise  Son. — A monk,  who  had  introduced  himself  to  the  bedside  of 
a dying  nobleman,  who  was  speechless,  continued  saying — “ My  lord,  will 
you  grant  such  and  such  things  to  our  monastery?”  The  sick  man  nodded 
his  head.  “ You  see,”  said  the  monk  to  the  nobleman’s  son,  “ my  lord, 
your  father  assents.”  “ Father,”  said  the  young  man,  “ shall  I kick  this 
monk  down  stairs?”  The  nod  was  given,  and  his  reverence  was  sent  down 
the  stairs  without  delay. 

Rather  Verdant. — The  other  day  a student  from  the  country,  who 
had  joined  the  Glasgow  College,  was  about  to  leave  by  one  of  the  trains 
from  that  city,  and  as  he  walked  up  and  down  the  station,  dressed  out  in 
his  toga,  he  perceived  the  door  of  a first-class  carriage  open,  and  he 
thought  he  would  seat  himself  there.  One  of  the  railway  guards  happening 
to  pass,  asked  him  to  what  class  he  belonged  (meaning  whether  the  1st, 
2nd,  or  3rd),  when  he,  in  all  simplicity  replied — “ I belong  to  the 
Mauthematics.” 


GRAMMAR. — Positive  and  Comparative. 


1.  A philanthropist  is  a yood  person,  but  a gamester  is  a better. 

2.  Mountjoy  is  a fast  runner,  but  one  who  observes  Lent  is  a faster. 

3.  A wound  is  a sore  thing,  but  an  eagle  is  a soarer. 

4.  A young  lady  of  sixteen  is  a shy  subject,  but  a horse  that  skews  is  a 

SHYER. 

5.  A razor  is  a sharp  instrument,  but  one  of  the  swell  mob  is  a sharper. 

Stamford. 


STAVE  OF  A POLICEMAN. 


Meet  me  by  moonlight  alone, 

Oh,  Molly  1 the  fairest  of  cooks  ; 

And  bring  from  the  larder  a bone, 

To  regale  your  affectionate  Snooks. 

And  if,  to  salute  one  so  fair, 

I desert  my  cold  post  in  the  street, 

What  matters,  though  I am  not  there. 
When  my  heart  still  remains  on  the  beat  ? 

Daylight  and  its  glare  I contemn, 

For  it  veils  both  the  planets  and  thee  ; 

But,  my  Venus,  about  12  p.m., 

What  delight  falls  on  Z 33  1 


For  as  “missus”  is  then  fast  asleep, 

And  can  wither  no  courtship  of  ours, 
Down  the  steps  of  the  airy  P creep, 

To  exhibit  to  you  my  devours/ 

Then  meet  me,  dear  Maiden  of  Grease, 
When  the  mantle  of  midnight  is  due; 
And,  though  one  of  the  azure  police. 

By  thy  side  I never  look  blue. 

My  superintendent  is  Love  ; 

And  the  duty  imposed  upon  me 
Is  with  pantries  to  bo  hand  and  glove. 
And  the  faithful  inspector  of  thee ! 

The  Merry  l ho  ugh  t for  1 8 4 G . 
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LEONORA  L ’ESTRANGE. 


Chapter  I. — The  Question. 

“ Mamma,  mamma!”  cried  little  Rose  Russell,  a beautiful  child  of  nine 
years  old,  scampering  into  the  breakfast-room,  with  her  blue  gingham  sun- 
bonnet  in  her  hand,  and  her  satchel  on  her  arm — “ mamma,  you  said  I 
should  have  the  fancy  ball,  if  I brought  home  the  history  medal  to-day.” 

“ And  so  you  shall,  my  precious  child;  but  let  me  put  on  your  bonnet 
quick,  or  you  will  be  late  at  school;”  and  the  fond  mother  smoothed  back 
the  glossy,  golden,  clustering  curls,  tied  the  strings  under  the  dimpled 
chin,  kissed  the  sweet,  smiling  mouth  held  up  to  her,  and  bade  her  darling 
hasten  on  her  way. 

Little  Rose’s  heart  beat  quick  that  day  as  she  took  her  place  at  the  head 
of  her  class  in  history;  but  unfortunately,  in  her  eager  agitation,  she  missed 
— as  they  say  at  school  —in  the  very  first  question  put  to  her.  The 
question  passed  on  unanswered  till  it  reached  the  last  child  in  the  class.  It 
was  a new  scholar — a plain-looking  little  stranger,  in  deep  mourning,  with 
large,  wistful,  dark  eyes,  sallow  complexion,  and  straight  hlack  hair, 
hanging  neglected  about  her  ears. 

As  she  gave  the  answer  promptly  and  correctly,  the  wild  eyes  lighted 
up,  and  a faint  tinge  of  red  stole  into  the  hitherto  colourless  cheek;  but, 
directly,  the  lashes  drooped  again — the  light,  the  glow  faded  as  suddenly 
as  they  came,  and  she  took  her  place  at  the  head  with  an  air  of  listless 
langour,  for  which  the  other  eager  little  aspirants  tried  in  vain  to  account. 

Poor  Rose’s  blue  eyes  sparkled  through  their  tears  with  momentary 
resentment  at  what  she  looked  upon  almost  as  an  usurpation  of  her  rights; 
but  when  she  saw  the  sorrowful  expression  of  her  school-fellow’s  face,  her 
ready  sympathies  were  at  once  excited  in  her  behalf;  and  before  the  lesson 
was  finished,  she  found  herself  almost  as  much  interested  in  her  rival’s 
success  as  in  her  own. 

At  the  last  question,  Leonora,  the  young  stranger,  hesitated,  evidently, 
for  the  first  time,  at  a loss. 

“ Now,”  said  Rose  to  herself,  with  a triumphant  glow  on  her  fair  sweet 
face,  “ I shall  be  at  the  head  again,  and  I shall  have  the  ball!” 

She  looked  up  eagerly7,  exultingly  to  her  companion.  Leonora’s  cheek 
was  intensely  pale  —her  lips  trembled,  and  her  dark  ey7es  flashed  with  the 
earnest  excitement  of  the  moment. 

The  fresh,  young  heart  of  Rose  was  touched  and  awed,  she  hardly  knew 
why,  by  this  strange  enthusiasm  in  one  so  little  older  than  herself.  With 
a generous  impulse  of  interest  and  pity,  she  suddenly  cast  down  her  eyes, 
and  softly  whispered  the  answer  to  her  companion. 

But  Leonora  L’Estrange,  young  as  she  was,  had  too  proud  a spirit,  and 
too  noble  a nature  to  avail  herself  of  such  assistance;  and  while  tears  of 
gratitude  sprang  to  her  eyes  at  this  proof  of  interest  in  the  lovely 
little  girl  by  her  side,  she  instantly  requested  the  teacher  to  pass  the 
question  to  Rose. 


laughing,  as  he  withdrew  his  hand  to  wind  it  round  her  waist,  and  away 
they  whirled  to  the  bewitching  tune.  Titania  with  the  saucy  Puck,  Red 
Riding-Hood  with  the  Greek  brigand,  and  the  dark-eyed  gipsy  with  the 
sailor  boy.  Pair  after  pair  tripped  after  them;  but  suddenly  the  waltz 
changes  into  a march,  to  which  they  move  to  the  supper-room,  and  there, 
on  the  centre  table,  stands  a noble  Christmas-tree,  lighted  with  coloured 
lamps,  and  hung  with  bon-bons  and  bijouterie  of  all  descriptions,  all  of 
which  are  to  be  drawn  as  prizes  in  a lottery. 

Before  the  party  broke  up,  I observed  that  Harry  and  Leonora  had  ex- 
changed prizes.  He  had  placed  upon  her  slender  finger  a little  emerald 
ring,  and  she  had  twined  in  the  button-hole  of  his  sailor’s  jacket  a beau- 
tiful flower  of  coloured  spun  glass. 

“ But  I must  have  a kiss  from  my  fairy-queen  before  1 go,”  exclaimed 
the  bold  and  light-hearted  boy,  as  he  lingered  behind  the  departing  crowd. 
The  little  coquette  in  miniature  showered  her  sunny  hair  over  her  eyes, 
and  put  her  dimpled  hand  upon  his  lips;  but  Harry  stole  the  kiss_from  her 
glowing  cheek  nevertheless. 

In  doing  so,  however,  the  fragile  flower  fell  from  Henry’s  breast  and 
was  dashed  to  atoms. 

The  gipsy  girl  looked  back  in  time  to  see  the  accident,  and  her  little 
heart  heaved,  she  scarce  knew  why,  as  if  the  broken  flower  had  been  itself. 

Chapter  III. — L’lmprovisatrice. 


With  her  dark  locks  flung  recklessly  back  from  her  forehead;  her 
cheek  colourless  as  that  of  a statue;  her  large,  black,  glittering  eyes 
raised  wildly  to  his  own,  and  her  proud  lip  curled,  yet  quivering  with 
irrepressible  emotion,  Leonora  L’Estrange  stood  by  the  side  of  her  high- 
born lover,  and  listened  to  the  hesitating  avowal  of  his  engagement  to  one 
of  wealth  and  station  far  superior  to  her  own. 

For  a few  moments  after  he  had  ceased  to  speak,  she  remained  motion- 
less, almost  breathless,  overwhelmed  by  the  suddenness  and  intensity7  of 
the  blow.  Gradually  her  eye  and  cheek  kindled  into  a wondrous  and 
passionate  beauty;  and  snatching  a guitar,  which  lay  by  her  side,  she 
threw  herself  on  a low  cushion  at  his  feet,  and,  after  a wild  and  faltering 
prelude,  poured  forth  the  following  song  in  a voice  whose  power  and 
melody  thrilled  his  very  soul: — 


Dost  deem  my  love  so  light  a boon, 

That  thou  mayst  throw  it  idly  by — 

As  winds  may  waft  a flower  at  noon, 
lXnd  leave  it  low  at  night  to  die  ? 

By  all  my  spirit’s  pain  and  strife, 

By  all  the  hopes  that  now  reward  thee, 

Thy  proudest  boast  in  after  life 

Shall  be  that  l— that  I adored  thee ! 

Not  mine  the  brow  to  droop  in  grief, 

Not  mine  the  soul  to  pine  alone  ! 

The  pang,  though  passionate,  is  brief — 

The  doubt  is  o’er— the  dream  has  flown  ! 

The  love  of  one  so  light  of  heart 
Were  scarcely  worth  one  fond  regret ; 


All  is  not  lost,  although  we  part, 

The  pearl  in  Life’s  cup  sparkles  yet ! 

Some  chords  there  are  in  Lore’s  sweet  lyre, 
Thy  false  hand  knew  not  how  to  play : 

Some  gleams  remain  of  Feeling’s  fire— 
Thou  couldst  not  all  my  heart  betray ! 

I’ll  win  a name  from  wayward  Fame, 

That  thou  shalt  hear  with  fond  regret ; 

The  heart  thy  falsehood  left  to  shame, 
Shall  find  some  glorious  solace  yet ! 

Yes!  by  thi3  moment’s  pain  and  strife, 

By  all  the  vows  I have  restored  thee, 

Thy  dearest  boast , in  after  life, 

Shall  be  that  I — that  I adored  thee ! 


Chapter  II .—The  Ball. 

A child’s  fancy  ball!  What  a scene  of  enchantment  it  was!  There  was 
the  gay  and  beautiful  Rose,  sportive  and  happy  as  a butterfly,  flitting 
through  the  throng  with  silvery  wings  and  snowy  robe,  in  personation  of 
the  fairy  queen  Titania,  surrounded  by  her  elfin  court.  There  was  her 
modest  little  cousin  Lucy  Howard,  with  her  lovely  auburn  curls  and  hazel 
eyes,  dressed  as  Little  Red  Riding-Hood,  and  there,  too,  was  the  hand- 
some and  graceful  Henry  Herbert,  a youth  of  sixteen,  in  a sailor’s  costume. 
But  who  was  the  little  gipsy-girl,  with  her  wild  elf  locks,  and  lustrous  eyes, 
and  picturesque  attire? 

It  was  the  fatherless  Leonora  L’Estrange.  Harry  had  just  laid  his  hand 
in  hers,  to  have  his  fortune  told,  when  I entered  the  room,  and  in  a sweet, 
earnest  voice,  the  child-sybil  murmured  the  following  words:— 

In  youth's  most  rare  and  radiant  hour. 

Ere  thou  hast  learn' d the  world’s  cold  art. 

Thou  'It  press  love’s  glowing  passion-flower 
Close  to  thy  proud  and  ardent  heart. 

But  round  the  high-born  English  boy, 

The  world  shall  weave  a thousand  wiles  ; 

And  faithless  to  that  flower  of  joy, 

Thou'lt  lightly  leave  its  tears  and  smiles. 

“Come  and  waltz  with  me, s you  little  gipsy  wonder!”  said  Harry, 


A mere  chdd  in  years — she  was  but  sixteen,  and  without  beauty  or 
culture— there  was  still  a magic  about  the  youthful  improvisatrice,  which 
was  almost  irresistible  to  one  of  Herbert’s  ardent  temperament.  It  was 
the  magic  of  genius  and  feeling  and  untaught  grace,  acting  upon  a soul 
fully  capable  of  appreciating  those  rarest,  richest  gifts  of  Heaven. 

Leonora’s  mother — an  Italian— had  been  very  beautiful ; but  her  child, 
born  in  the  ungenial  north,  seemed  only  to  have  inherited  the  impassioned 
poetry  of  her  mother’s  southern  heart,  without  that  glowing  loveliness  ot 
countenance  which  had  won  the  vows  of  L’Estrange.  It  was  only  when 
inspired  by  the  enthusiasm  of  genius,  that  her  sallow  cheek  and  large  dark 
eyes  kindled  into  the  lustre  and  bloom  which  had  charmed  all  hearts  in  her 
mother’s  classic  face.  Her  hair,  black  and  glossy,  but  short,  hung  in  wild, 
gipsy  locks  about  her  ears,  and  her  plain  and  simple  dress  was  too  care- 
lessly arranged  to  be  becoming. 

In  spite,  however,  of  these  disadvantages,  Herbert  was  charmed  again  to 
his  better  self,  as  he  met  those  eyes  flashing  through  indignant  tears,  and 
heard  that  full,  rich,  sweet,  yet  faltering  voice,  where  Love  and  Pride 
seemed  striving  for  the  mastery,  like  the  lute  and  the  nightingale  in  the 
olden  play.  He  drew  closer  to  her  side,  and  as  she  finished,  would  have 
pressed  her  to  his  heart;  but  Leonora  repelled  him  with  a look,  and  rising 
suddenly  from  her  seat,  was  gone  ere  he  could  speak. 

And  so  they  parted— he  to  his  wealthy  bride,  and  she  to  her  poor  and 
widowed  mother — he  to  meet  the  world's  applauding  smiles,  and  she  to 
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struggle  with  its  frowns,  with  a heart  wrung  but  roused,  and  a genius  that 
needed  but  the  impetus  given  it  by  pride,  and  the  lesson  taught  it  by  grief, 
to  soar  and  sing  even  at  “ the  gate  of  Heaven!” 

Chapter  IV. — A Mystery. 

Tears  had  gone  by.  Herbert  had  left  the  town  to  pursue  his  profession, 
the  law,  where  the  fair  rival  of  Leonora  resided;  but  his  engagement  to 
her  was  only  of  short  duration.  Some  gambling  debts,  which  he  had 
rashly  contracted,  had  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  father  of  his  betrothed, 
and  that  gentleman  had  forbidden  him  her  presence,  until  he  could  bring 
proof  that  they  had  been  paid,  and  that  he  had  wholly  given  up  play  for  a 
year’s  time.  Hoping  to  settle  the  debts  at  once  by  some  fortunate  throw, 
and  not  content  to  wait  patiently  until  the  profits  of  his  profession  had 
enabled  him  to  pay  them,  he  had  gradually  become  still  more  deeply 
involved,  until  at  last,  wretched,  restless,  and  humiliated,  he  returned  to  his 
lodgings  one  night  with  a desperate  resolve,  and  was  about  to  raise  to  his 
lips  the  fatal  draught,  which  would  have  sealed  his  guilt,  when  his  eye  was 
caught  by  a packet  lying  upon  the  table.  Hoping,  he  scarce  knew  what, 
he  opened  it,  and  found — a receipt  in  full  from  his  creditors— accompanied 
by  the  following  note,  in  a careless,  but  peculiarly  graceful  handwriting: — 

“ From  one  who  will  not  claim  repayment,  until  Mr.  Herbert’s  pro- 
fessional prosperity  shall  be  such  as  to  warrant  it.” 

Now,  indeed,  he  had  incentives  to  energy  and  industry— love,  honour, 
gratitude,  and  an  earnest  desire  to  know  to  whom  he  was  so  deeply  in- 
debted, all  were  at  work  to  prompt  his  future  course.  He  made  a solemn 
vow— and  kept  it — that  he  would  never  gamble  again.  He  returned  to  his 
profession  with  renewed  ardour,  and  soon  became  distinguished  for  his 
talent  and  integrity.  Could  he  have  forgotten  his  first  love  (and  who  ever 
forgets  it?)  he  might  have  been  happy  in  hope,  honour,  and  prosperity; 
but  the  shadow'  of  Leonora  L’Estrange  still  darkened  his  heart  at  times ; 
and  not  even  the  glad  and  beautiful  image  of  his  betrothed  could  rouse 
him  from  the  trance  of  sorrow  and  remorse  into  which  memory  then  threw 
him. 

Chapter  Y. — Bose  again. 

Beneath  the  vine-wreathed  verandah  of  a house  in  a Western  city  leaned  a 
fair  and  graceful  girl,  with  her  pale  golden  hair  looped  in  picturesque  waves 
around  her  head,  in  earnest  converse  with  our  hero.  “ And,  oh!  Harry,’ 
she  exclaimed,  in  soft  yet  eager  tones,  “ you  have  made  us  all  so  happy  by 
your  return!  Father  seems  to  love  you  again  just  as  well  as  ever;  and 

I ” The  sweet  voice  trembled,  and  the  dark  blue  eyes,  raised  for  an 

instant  to  his  own,  were  obliged  to  finish  the  sentence.  “ But  stay,”  she 
continued.  “ I have  a note  to  show  you.  It  is  from  an  old  schoolfellow  of 
mine,  who,  with  her  uncle,  Count  Vellino,  has  lately  taken  up  her  abode 
among  us;  and  whom,  as  she  was  out  when  we  called,  I have  not  yet  seen; 
but  of  whose  wealth,  wit,  grace,  and  goodness  we  hear  most  wonderful 
accounts.  The  poor  in  the  neighbourhood  look  up  to  her  as  some  divinity; 
the  exclusives  pronounce  her  the  most  recherche  being  in  their  circle;  and 
the  most  intellectual  men  of  the  day  throng  around  her  with  the  worship 
they  would  pay  to  Minerva,  if  she  were  suddenly  to  appear  in  the  midst  of 
them.” 

“ You  little  enthusiast!  show  me  the  note.” 

“ Here  it  is.” 

And  Herbert  read  as  follows : — “ I was  grieved  that  I did  not  see  you, 
dear  Rose;  and  should  have  returned  your  visit  to-day,  if  it  were  not  one 
of  my  dark  days.  Do  come  to  me  this  evening.  If  you  are  as  happy  a 
little  humming-bird  as  you  used  to  be,  I am  sure  you  will  hum  away  my 
heart-ache.  You  will  meet  only  a few  mutual  friends.  Bring  any  of  yours 
you  choose. — Yours  faithfully,  L.” 

Herbert  grew  pale  and  red  by  turns  as  he  read  these  simple  lines.  They 
were  in  the  same  handwriting  that  had  accompanied  the  receipt  from  his 
creditors,  twelve  months  before ! “ Tell  me  her  name,  dear  Rose,”  he  said, 

in  as  calm  a voice  as  he  could  assume, 

“ Ah!  no,  I shall  do  no  such  thing;  for  you  must  go  with  me,  and  see  if 
you  will  recognise  her.  I should  be  too  jealous  to  let  you  go,  if  she  were 
not  engaged.  I don’t  believe  you  have  seen  her  since  she  was  so  high ! ” 
And  Rose  playfully  held  her  little  hand  about  two  feet  from  the  ground. 
Herbert  caught  the  hand,  kissed  it,  and  hurried  away  to  prepare  for  ac- 
companying her. 

Chapter  VI. — The  Meeting. 

In  the  softly-lighted  reception-rooms  of  Count  Vellino  the  rarest  and 
richest  gems  of  classic  art  were  arranged  with  a taste  so  pure,  so  faultless, 
that  it  was  evident  a woman — and  a woman  of  genius,  and  of  exquisite  refine- 
ment— had  presided  over  the  decorations.  As  our  hero  entered,  with  the 
fairy  Rose  Russell  on  his  arm,  the  grace  and  harmony  of  the  tout  ensemble 
so  affected  his  mind,  ever  alive  to  the  poetry  of  nature  and  of  art,  that 
he  heaved,  unconsciously  a wistful  sigh  of  pleasure,  and  of  undefined 
regret. 

The  count  came  courteously  forward,  and  led  them  towards  a lady,  who 
was  so  absorbed  in  conversation,  that  she  did  not  notice  their  entrance. 
She  was  gloriously  beautiful!  Her  black  hair  was  braided  into  a graceful 
crown  above  her  brow;  her  large,  dark  eyes  were  full  of  fire;  a rich  yet 
delicate  colour  played  upon  her  cheek;  while  her  queenly  form  was  dis- 
played to  advantage  in  an  enchanting  attitude  of  languid  repose.  As  she 
turned,  and  Herbert  met  the  full  glance  of  those  magnificent  eyes,  his 
heart  told  him  at  once  who  it  was.  Wondrous  as  was  the  change  in  tho 
face  and  form  before  him,  there  was  no  mistaking  the  eloquent  and  inspired 


beauty  of  expression  which  had  won  his  boyish  fancy  years — long  years 
ago.  It  was,  indeed,  his  early  love — the  gifted  Leonora  L’Estrange.  And 
she,  too,  recognised  him,  and,  for  a moment,  seemed  disturbed;  but  she 
recovered  herself;  and,  after  affectionately  greeting  Rose,  she  gave  him 
her  hand  with  a quiet  dignity,  which  at  once  and  effectually  checked  all 
outward  show  of  emotion  on  his  part.  She  soon  after  introduced  to  them 
both  the  gentleman  to  whom  she  was  about  to  be  married  — a nobly  intel- 
lectual person,  who  commanded  respect  and  admiration  from  all  around 
him. 

Herbert  stood  apart,  living  over  again  his  last  interview  with  Leonora, 
and  listening  once  more  to  the  song  she  had  sung  in  her  passionate  grief 
and  pride,  when  the  playful  voice  of  Rose  recalled  him  to  himself;  and, 
with  one  half-smothered  sigh  for  the  irrevocable  past,  he  started  from  his 


reverie. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  he  had  a tete-a-tete  with  Miss  L’Estrange,  in 
which  he  referred  with  great  embarrassment  to  the  generous  assistance 
which  had  saved  him  from  dishonour  and  death.  She  could  scarcely  res- 
train her  emotion  as  she  listened;  and  when  he  had  finished,  smiling 
through  her  tears,  she  said,  “ Do  not  talk  of  it  any  more.  You  shall  give 
the  sum  to  my  pet  school,  since  you  insist  that  you  owe  it  to  me;  but  you 
are  very  vain  to  suppose  that  I could  take  such  an  unwarrantable  interest 
in  your  welfare!”  And,  with  a faint  blush,  she  glided  from  his  side. 

Soon  after,  she  was  led  by  her  uncle  to  the  harp,  to  improvise  a song; 
and  oh!  with  w'hat  a charming  expression  and  grace  she  breathed  the 
simple  words  which  follow: — 


I have  been  true  to  all  I loved — 

To  honour,  love,  and  truth ! 

These  were  the  idols  of  my  soul, 

In  my  believing  youth.  | 


And  these  I worship  fondly  still, 
With  vows  all  pure  and  free. 
Alas!  that  truth  to  them  involves 
Unfaithfulness  to  thee  ! 


Chapter  VII. — The  Emerald  Ring . 

And  years  again  flew  by.  Herbert  had  married  his  blooming  Rose, 
and  was  now  a lonely  widower,  and  Leonora  had  long  been  the  idolised 

wife  of  Mr.  , when,  one  night,  as  the  former  sat  by  his  desolate 

fireside,  musing  sadly  over  the  past,  a little  sealed  packet  was  handed  to 
him.  He  opened  it  with  a strange  and  sorrowful  foreboding.  It  contained 
only  a little  emerald  ring— a child’s  ring!  He  remembered  all.  He  thought 
of  the  lovely  flower  of  glass,  which  had  been  shivered  at  his  feet  by  his 
own  careless  impetuosity;  and  a tear,  which  he  did  not  care  to  check,  fell 
upon  the  gem— the  token  of  his  boyish  love.  The  next  day  the  papers 

announced  the  death  of  the  beautiful  and  accomplished  Leonora , 

aged  28.  ____________  F.  S.  0. 


THE  CHALLENGE  OF  BARLETTA. 


Chapter  IX. 

From  the  creation  of  the  world  birds  have  been  caught  by  the  fowler  in 
nearly  the  same  snares;  and  men  have  always  been  taken  in  the  same  nets. 
But  the  most  dangerous,  perhaps,  of  all  these  snares,  is  the  one  which 
calls  our  self-love  into  play. 

Don  Michele  understood  this  perfectly;  and  knowing  the  vulnerable  side 
of  the  Fodesta’s  nature,  had,  by  a few  strokes,  got  him  into  his  hands. 
When  he  left  the  ante-chamber  of  Gonzales,  to  find  his  new  acquaintance, 
the  mayor,  his  brain  was  filled  with  a thousand  wild  fancies,  and  his  joy 
was  so  unbounded,  he  could  hardly  understand  himself  how  he  had  stumbled 
upon  a person  who  promised  him  so  many  wonders.  I he  suspicion,  it 
is  true,  occasionally  flashed  on  him  of  his  being  an  impostor;  but  having  no 
contemptible  idea  of  his  own  powers  of  penetration,  he  said  within  him- 
self, like  all  whose  lives  are  passed  in  being  duped,  “Deceive  me  if  you 
can.” 

He  was  punctual  to  his  engagement  at  the  inn,  but  he  had  nothing 
to  communicate  to  Don  Michele,  for  the  servant,  who  was  in  nis  opinion 
so  wonderful  a scrutinizer,  had  promised  much,  done  little,  and  discovered 
nothing. 

At  supper  that  evening  his  wife  and  maid-servant  soon  discovered  some- 
thing important  was  boiling  in  his  brain,  and  they  attacked  him  with  so 
furious  a volley  of  questions  that  the  poor  man  could  hardly  eat  a mouthful 
in  peace,  it  was  wonderful  he  did  not  let  everything  out  all  at  once,  tor 
it  was  more  difficult  for  him  to  keep  a secret,  particularly  it  he  thought  it 
could  increase  his  reputation,  than  tor  a Neapolitan  to  refuse  a savoury 
dish  of  maccaroni.  In  fact,  something  had  already  escaped  him.  “Eh!  I 
know  it!  If  you  only  knew!— if  a certain  affair  of  mine  only  goes  well!” 
and  at  last  alarmed  at  the  danger  all  at  once  of  revealing  the  matter,  he 
got  up  from  the  table,  and  snatching  up  a light,  went  off  to  bed. 

That  night  seemed  to  him  a century.  At  last  morning  came,  and  he 
dressed  himself  in  haste,  and  went  to  a barber’s  shop  in  the  piazza,  where 
Don  Michele  had  promised  to  meet  him.  He  seated  himself  on  the  bench 
of  the  shop  where,  every  morning,  the  notary,  the  doctor,  the  apothecary, 
and  two  or  three  others  who  constituted  the  head  pictures  ot  Barletta, 
were  sure  to  assemble.  He  crossed  his  legs,  with  one  foot  moderately 
raised  in  the  air,  his  left  arm  was  lying  across  his  breast,  and  in  the  hand 
his  right  elbow  was  resting,  with  the  fingers  of  the  other  he  was  making  a 
drum  of  his  chin,  as  he  looked  busily  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  another, 
and  last  of  all  into  the  air,  to  catch  some  sign  of  his  friend.  The  apothe- 
cary, the  notary,  and  the  rest  of  the  company,  had  more  than  once  said, 
“Early  risen,  iSignor  Podesta!”  but  finding  they  had  their  trouble  for 
their  pains,  for  he  hardly  made  any  reply,  they  kept  at  a respectful  dis- 
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tance,  and  in  an  under  voice  one  of  them  said  to  the  rest,  “ What  the  deuce 
is  in  the  wind  this  morning?”  Don  Litterio  let  them  talk  on  and  kept 
silent,  for  he  could  command  two  faces  when  necessary — one  full  of  smiles 
and  obsequiousness  towards  his  superiors  in  rank,  the  other  just  as  full  of 
arrogance  and  stiffness  towards  those  who  were  below  him;  and  this,  as 
everybody  knows,  is  the  precious  adornment  heaven  is  pleased  to  bestow  upon 
all  the  asses  in  the  universe.  He  had  passed  half  an  hour  in  this  manner, 
when  he  heard  a voice  at  his  shoulders:  “Excellency! — Signor  Podesta — 
begging  your  gracious  pardon — if  you  would  be  served — they  were  picked 
this  morning  with  the  dew  on.”  He  turned  and  saw  the  gardener  of  Saint 
Ursula,  Gennaro  Rafamillo,  who  offered  him  a tenth  part  of  a basket  of 
cherries  he  came  every  morning  to  sell  with  other  fruit  in  the  piazza.  He 
knew  from  experience  this  tribute  would  save  him  from  all  trouble  of  the 
market  toll  in  selling  his  fruits. 

“ I have  something  else  in  my  head  besides  thy  cherries,”  answered  Don 
Litterio.  But  after  examining  the  basket,  and  inflating  his  cheeks,  puffing 
out  by  degrees  the  wind  he  had  gathered,  he  assumed  an  air  of  noble 
patronage,  and  taking  out  three  or  four  vine-leaves,  he  spread  them  down 
on  the  bench,  in  the  form  of  a plate,  and  laid  out  a fine  pile  of  the  cherries 
and  began  to  eat. 

“ They  are  good,  eh!  True,  isn’t  it?  I took  some  of  them  last  night 
to  Madonna,  and  she  told  me  she  had  never  seen  finer.” 

“ And  who  may  this  Madonna  be?” 

“Madonna  Ginevra;  the  lady  who  inhabits  the  forestiera,  and  they  say 
she  is  a very  noble  lady  of  Naples,  and  has,  I don’t  know  if  it  be  a brother 
or  a husband  here  in  the  service  of  Signor  Prospero,  who  comes  to  visit 
her  almost  every  day ” . 

The  gardener  had  evidently  begun  a loDg  story,  for  laconism  was  not 
one  of  his  dominant  qualities.  But  Don  Michele  had  in  the  meantime  come 
up,  and  was  standing  unobserved  behind  the  podesta. 

•“  Here  we  are.  Signor  Podesta,”  said  he,  slapping  him  on  the  shoulder. 
“ Pve  an  inkling  this  fellow  could  put  us  in  the  way — let  me  manage 
matters  a little,”  And  without  waiting  for  ceremony,  he  began  to  cross- 
ouestion  Gennaro,  and  soon  discovered  he  was  really  on  the  track  of 
(jinevra.  The  thread  was  in  his  hand,  and,  to  a man  of  his  stamp,  all  the 
rest  was  moonshine. 

To  enable“him  to  gain  admission  to  the  convent,  examine  the  ground, 
and  arrange  matters  to  get  Gmevra  into  his  hands,’  he  said  the  podesta 
pould  be  made  of  no  little  service.  It  was  only  necessary  to  win  his 
confidence  so  entirely,  that  every  vestige  of  suspicion  of  the  rectitude  of  his 
intentions  should  be  obliterated  from  bis  brain.  He  took  him  aside  and 
said  to  him,  “We  must  have  a little  talk  together.  Wait  for  me  at  the 
Sun  Inn,  and  in  the  meantime  I’ll  see  if  this  fellow  can  describe  to  me  the 
young  man  who  so  often  visits  Ginevra.” 

Don  Litterio  accordingly  set  out  for  the  inn,  and  conducting  the  gar- 
dener to  the  station  where  the  guards  were  changed,  which  was  crowded 
with  officers  and  soldiers,  he  asked,  “Is  he  a nong  them?” 

Gennaro  looked  about  a little,  and  seeing  Eieramosca,  he  said,  “ That 
is  him.” 

Dop  Michele  at  last  set  his  eyes  upon  the  man  he  was  in  search  of.  Five 
minutes  after  he  was  with  the  podesta  at  the  inn,  which  was  now  empty, 
and  they  sat  down  by  a table,  face  to  face,  with  glasses  and  a bottle  of 
Greek  wine  between  them. 

Don  Michele,  with  a very  modest|faee,  thus  began  the  conversation : — 

The  discovery  is  made.  But  before  we  go  any  farther,  I must  say  a few 
words  to  you.  Don  Litterio,  I have  roved  round  the  world,  and  make  a 
profession  of  knowing  a fine  man  at  first  sight;  and  from  the  slight  inter- 
course we  have  had  together,  I set  your  head  down  for  one  whose  superior 
cannot  be  found.” 

The  podesta’s  countenance  plainly  showed  he  swallowed  the  compliment, 
and  ,be  signified  as  much. 

“ No,  no!  compliments  apart.  I say  what  I think.  You  don’t  know  me  yet. 
If  I thought  the  contrary,  I’d  out  with  it.  Signor  Podesta,  have  patience 
with  me — but  your  brain  is  a hot  one.  If  I were  an  impostor,  I would 
seek  some  other  coadjutor.  But  as  I pretend  to  be  as  honest  as  any  other 
man,  come  who  may,  I’m  always  ready  to  deal  with  men,  who,  like  you, 
keep  their  eyes  open.  Now,  I’m  going  to  tell  you  all,  and  you’ll  have 
something  more  than  words  to  give  faith  to — you’il  see  facts,  and  this  will 
show  you  that  you  are  dealing  with  an  honest  man.” 

; Here  he  began  to  repeat  one  of  his  romance s.  He  had  been  a great 
sinner,  and,  to  obtain  pardon,  had  made  a pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
A hermit  of  Mount  Lebanon  had  finally  absolved  him,  enjoining,  as  a 
penance,  that  he  should  for  seven  years  wander  about  the  world,  and 
whenever  he  found  an  opportunity  of  doing  a good  deed,  whatever  it  might 
be,  he  was  to  do  it,  at  the  cost  even  of  his  life — bearing  in  mind  always  to 
live  poor  and  humble.  He  had,  therefore,  endeavoured  to  possess  mankind 
of  the  science  and  light  he  had  acquired  in  his  long  journeys  through 
Persia,  Syria,  and  Egypt. 

“ Now,”  said  he,  “you  will  understand  the  reason  why  I am  so  anxious 
to  deliver  your  friend  from  that  devouring  passion,  which  may,  if  not 
cured,  end  in  the  eternal  damnation  of  his  soul.  The  female  in  question 
is,  without  doubt,  the  Madonna  Ginevra  of  Saint  Ursula.  With  you  it 
rests  to  bring  us  together.  You  may  tear  I am  a deceiver;  and  you  may 
fear  to  introduce  one  you  do  not  know  into  that  sacred  place;  and  you  may 
have  a thousand  reasons.” 

Don  Litterio  here  seemed  a little  disturbed. 

’ “ No,  I repeat  it,  you  may  have  a thousand  reasons  to  fear.  No  man 
bears  on  his  face  an  indubitable  seal  of  honesty — and,  alas!  the  world  is 


filled  with  wrong-doers!  But  when  I show  yrou  that,  with  the  help  of  God, 
I have  only  to  look  on  the  earth  to  wrench  lorth  treasures  trom  its  bowels 
— to  stop  the  fury  of  a cannon-ball  in  its  flight,  and  execute  other  things 
esteemed  impossiole,  which  you  will  see  me  do — all  the  fruit  going  to  you 
without  my  touching  a single  pip,  for  1 coutent  myself  with  the  mite  which 
sustains  my  poor  lite  -you’ll  be  forced  to  exclaim,  ‘Here  is  one  who  might 
make  himself  rich,  and  live  in  luxury,  but  he  is  poor  and  lives  a lite  of 
fatigue;  therefore,  what  he  declares  is  true — nor  can  his  integrity  with 
justice  be  questioned.  Two  words,  and  I’ve  done.  Many  have  blessed  the 
day  they  saw  me,  and  you  may  be  one  of  them.  Think  of  it,  and  decide 
soon.  The  penance  I am  yet  to  work  out  compels  me  to  rove  the  world 
without  stopping  in  any  place  mort*  than  one  week.” 

This  speech,  to  winch  the  podesta  listened  with  his  mouth  wide  open, 
without  daring  to  breathe  aloud,  made  him  ashamed  of  himself  for  having 
conceived  an  evil  thought  against  the  speaker.  Nevertheless,  to  play  the 
wise  man  still,  he  replied,  that  if  he  could  see  some  of  the  proofs  of  which 
he  spoke,  he  would  lend  him  any  aid  in  his  power.  On  this  point  they 
were  agreed,  and  parted  with  the  understanding  that,  as  soon  as  possible, 
Don  Michele  would  prove  himself;  and,  in  the  meantime,  he  was  to  resort 
to  his  spells  to  discover  in  what  part  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Barletta 
treasures  were  buried. 

Having  thus  won  over  the  podesta,  and  seeing  his  plot  had  succeeded 
to  his  liking,  he  began  to  prepare  everything  for  springing  his  mine.  He 
hunted  up  Boschermo,  and  informed  him  his  aiil  was  necessary  in  the 
service  of  the  duke.  He  was  one  of  those  men  who  trembled  at  the  very 
name  of  Valentino,  and  without  knowing  anything  of  the  nature  of  tho 
service  required,  he  answered,  “ I’m  ready.”  Don  Michele  gave  him  no 
indication  of  his  desire  any  further  than  to  tell  him — “ Wait  lor  me  beyond 
the  gate,  on  the  side  of  the  city  which  looks  out  towards  Saint  Ursula” 
(the  truce  between  the  two  armies,  accepted  by  the  French  captain, 
allowed  the  besieged  free  intercourse  with  the  surrounding  country). 

Boscherino  was  on  the  spot  at  the  time  as  punctually  as  his  guide,  who 
came  up  carrying  under  his  arm  a dress  for  disguise.  Whoever  would 
wish  to  follow  them,  must  track  them  along  the  sea-coast  a mile  beyond 
the  bridge  which  unites  the  island  to  the  main  land.  Here  they  turned  to 
the  left,  and  threading  the  winding  paths  that  conducted  through  a deserted 
valley  they  entered  an  ancient  church,  abandoned  to  ruin,  which  had  many 
years  served  only  as  a cemetery.  But  in  order  not  to  repeat  this  journey, 
we  will  wait  and  make  it  under  the  shadow  of  night,  and  for  so  doing  we 
crave  the  condescension  of  the  reader.  W e will  only  say,  that  about  an 
hour  beiore  sundown,  Don  Michele  appeared  in  the  piazza  unattended.  Ho 
accosted  the  podesta,  who  was  in  the  shop  of  the  barber,  and  whispered  in 
his  ear,  “ The  place  is  found.  \ j- night,  as  the  hour  of  nme  strikes,  I’ll 
be  at  your  door.  Don’t  keep  mt  waiting.” 

And,  in  tact,  at  that  hour  and  that  moment  Don  Michele  was  at  his 
post,  and  the  podesta  came  out.  He  shut  the  door  carefully,  to  escape 
observation;  silently  and  cautiously  they  skulked  through  the  dark  lanes 
(tor  there  were  no  lamps),  and  soon  they  were  without  the  city.  .Straight 
on  they  went,  and  when  they  heard  ten  o’clock  sound  from  the  castle,  in 
deep  tones,  almost  stifled  by  the  wind,  they  had  already  passed  Saint 
Ursula,  and  were  gradually  approaching  the  deserted  ctuuch  as  they 
wound  along  the  shore  ot  the  sea.  It  was  a desolate  and  sterile  plain, 
over  which  a lew  dwarfish  shrubs  grew,  that  only  made  it  seem  the  moro 
like  a wilderness.  The  narrow  path  they  followed  was  soon  lost  in  the 
sand,  where  at  each  step  they  sank  half  up  to  their  knees.  At  intervals 
they  lound  the  dried  up  beds  of  torrents  filled  with  gravel  and  stones, 
worn  smooth  by  the  flowing  of  water;  but  the  two  pedestrians,  who  were 
plodding  on  their  difficult  way,  were  in  very  different  states  of  mind. 

Don  Michele,  accustomed  to  walking  more  by  night  than  by  day’,  led 
the  way  with  a sure  step.  The  other,  who  perhaps  during  his  whole  life 
never  found  himself  twice  outside  the  gates  of  the  city  after  the  Ave- 
Maria*  sounded,  followed  on,  breathing  with  difficulty,  looking  sharply 
around  him,  and  cursing  the  hour  he  left  his  own  house.  And,  to  tell  tho 
truth,  it  was  an  unlucky  hit  for  him.  His  fancy  was  hurrying  on  from 
one  frightful  picture  to  another  till  he  trembled  with  a thousand  appre- 
hensions; and  not  last  or  least,  he  was  far  from  his  own  house  in  the  night 
time,  and  alone  with  a man  who,  alter  all,  he  knew  nothing  about. 

Nevertheless,  every  now  and  then  he  tried  to  rally  himself,  and  hummed 
away,  in  a low  voice,  three  or  four  notes,  but  for  the  fifth  he  had  no  breath; 
then  he  fancied  he  heard  a strange  noise  among  the  bushes;  and  by’  the 
dim  light  of  the  moon,  struggling  through  the  clouds,  he  thought  he  saw 
at  a distance  a crouching  man,  who,  on  a nearer  approach,  turned  out  to  bo 
the  trunk  of  a tree  or  a rock.  The  next  moment  he  conjured  up  some 
strange  form  or  vision  of  departed  souls,  and  tremblingly  muttered  a 
requiem  or  a de  projundis,  Such  was  the  nature  of  his  reveries  as  they 
reached  the  sombre  grove,  which  sheltered  the  still  more  gloomy  church. 

Over  the  door  were  painted  several  skeletons,  standing  upright,  with 
mitres,  diadems,  and  crowns  on  their  heads,  and  holding  in  their  hands 
falling  scrolls,  on  which  were  written  Latin  verses  like  the  following:  JJeati 
mortui  qui  in  Domino  moriuntur  (Blessed  be  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord). 
And  although,  when  the  moon  broke  through  the  opening  clouds,  the  inscrip- 
tions could  be  read  with  difficulty,  these  figures,  which  seemed  just  like 
the  dead,  were  sufficient  alone  to  produce  the  desired  effect.  Don  Michele 
opened  a lantern,  and  prepared  to  commence  their  explorations  of  this 
abode  of  death.  The  podesta  had  stopped  short  some  paces  behind,  and 
when  he  saw  the  design  of  his  companion,  there  issued  from  his  mouth  a 

* The  first  hour  after  sunset. 
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here  ? so  pitiful  and  so  charged  with  consternation,  it  called  a smile  to  the 
thin  and  livid  lips  of  Don  Michele. 

“ All  your  presence  of  mind  is  necessary  now.  Signor  Podesta;  for  in 
places  like  this  fear  brings  little  fruit,  and  very  often  ends  in  something 
dreadful.  He  who  has  guided  you  here  works  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  and 
to  show  you  that  his  power  alone  can  bring  the  souls  of  the  departed  from 
the  future  world,  let  us  begin  by  prayer.” 

Kneeling  down,  he  began  to  string  together  scraps  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  service,  to  which  Don  Litterio  gave  the  responses  as  well 
as  he  could;  vowing,  if  he  ever  got  out  of  that  place  a live  man,  he  would 
light  a large  candle  every  Saturday,  at  Saint  Fosca,  and  fast  the  Vigils  of 
the  Dead.  The  prayer  was  finished,  and  they  arose.  At  the  touch  of  Don 
Michele,  an  old  door,  half  rotted,  which  hardly  supported  itself  on  its 
hinges,  swang  open,  and  nearly  fell  to  the  ground,  when  they  entered, 
picking  their  way  among  the  ruins  which  obstructed  their  passage. 

The  pavement  was  strewn  with  the  bones  of  the  dead.  A coffin,  which 
stood  in  an  angle,  worm-eaten  and  mouldering  away,  and  two  or  three 
spades,  which  had  (God  knows  when)  been  used  to  inter  the  dead,  made 
up  the  furniture  of  the  place.  Numberless  owls,  roused  by  the  light  of 
the  lantern,  began  to  fly  screeching  about,  flapping  their  wings  against 
the  walls,  and  sought  refuge  in  an  old  Gothic  tower,  whose  base  stood  by 
the  side  of  the  large  altar. 

The  place,  the  solitude,  the  late  hour,  were  such,  if  not  to  arouse  fear,  at 
least  to  fill  the  mind  of  the  bravest  man  with  deathly  fancies;  and  poor  Don 
Litterio,  who,  when  the  sun  was  high  in  the  heavens,  had  thought  of  this 
moment  with  composure,  now  found,  while  it  was  passing,  the  important 
difference  between  words  and  deeds. 

He  stood  upon  the  bones  of  dead  men,  which  crumbled  under  his  feet, 
gazing  on  the  walls  green  with  humidity,  and  in  many  places  still  covered 
with  ancient  pictures,  and  standing  still  in  the  midst  of  it  all  with  his 
hands  clasped  together,  he  awaited  the  end  of  this  infernal  scene. 

Don  Michele  laid  on  the  ground  a small  bundle  he  had  brought  with 
him,  from  which  he  took  a conjuror’s  wand,  and  throwing  over  him  a 
black  garment  covered  with  cabalistic  figures,  he  began  with  his  divining 
rod  to  describe  a circle  in  the  air,  with  a thousand  ceremonies.  He  then 
made  an  opening  in  it,  and  commanded  the  podesta  to  enter  with  his  left 
foot  forward.  Putting  a talisman  into  his  hand,  he  began  to  mumble  over 
some  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  words,  calling  on  a hundred  demons  in 
the  name  of  the  Eternal,  alternately  raising  and  lowering  his  voice,  and 
during  the  frequent  pauses  the  echo  prolonged  itself  under  the  vault. 
Occasionally  a frightened  owl,  blinded  by  the  light,  came  flapping  by  the 
face  of  the  podesta,  who  cowered  and  shivered  as  if  the  cold  chills  of  death 
were  on  him,  trembling  with  the  horrid  apprehension  that  the  next  moment 
the  souls  of  the  skeletons  painted  over  the  door  would  burst  on  his  vision: 
he  fell  on  his  knees,  and  prayed  God  in  his  mercy  to  render  vain  all  the 
conjurations  of  his  terrible  companion. 

While  he  was  thus  kneeling  imploring  for  mercy,  he  felt  a tap  on  his 
shoulder,  and  raising  his  eyes  he  saw  an  angel  under  the  tower  of  the 
church,  surrounded  by  a livid  light,  in  a human  form,  covered  with  a 
flowing  shroud,  used  only  to  wrap  around  the  dead,  slowly  rising  from  one 
of  the  vaults.  The  spectre  remained  immoveable,  and  we  need  not  say 
how  the  podesta  remained. 

Don  Michele  bent  over  his  ear  and  whispered,  “ Bear  up!  courage!  now 
is  the  moment  to  show  all  your  fortitude!  Quick,  now,  ask  for  all  you 
desire!” 

It  was  all  of  no  avail.  The  podesta  could  neither  move,  speak,  nor 
breathe.  Don  Michele  then  addressed  several  words  in  an  unknovvn  tongue 
to  the  spectre,  who  answered  by  slowly  raising  an  arm,  and  pointing 
towards  a tomb  half  uncovered. 

“ Do  jou  understand?  The  vision  tells  us,  there  we  shall  find  florins  to 
enrich  us  for  life.” 

But  the  podesta  gave  no  sign.  Seeing  there  was  no  hope  of  moving  him, 
Don  Michele  advanced  towards  the  sepulchre,  and  easily  descended.  In  a 
few  seconds  he  came  forth  with  an  iron  box,  covered  with  dirt,  and  ap- 
proaching the  podesta,  who  could  not  yet  move  a finger,  poured  out  before 
him  a pile  of  gold,  or  at  least  what  seemed  to  be  such,  but  their  glitter  as 
they  fell  had  no  power  to  bring  the  breath  back  to  the  body  of  the  poor 
man  who  had  worked  so  hard  to  get  them. 

The  last  coin  had  scarcely  struck  the  pile  where  the  rest  had  fallen 
when  the  door  burst  open  with  a crash,  and  a troop  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
wild-looking  brigands,  armed  with  pikes  and  halberds,  rushed  in  upon 
them,  and  held  their  arms  to  the  breasts  and  throats  of  Don  Michele  and 
his  companion.  The  former  had  scarcely  time  to  lay  his  hand  on  the  hilt 
of  his  sword,  before  he  felt  four  or  five  pikes  pressing  against  his  doublet, 
and  some  of  them  entering  his  flesh.  He  stood  perfectly  still;  for  he  knew 
if  he  stirred  he  was  a dead  man. 

The  podesta  had  already  been  so  frightened,  that  this  new  peril  pro- 
duced on  him  no  visible  effect.  He  remained  as  they  found  him,  with  eyes 
distorted,  his  head  sunk  on  his  breast,  his  hands  clasped  together  in  spas- 
modic convulsions,  till  the  nails  of  his  dry,  bony  fingers  had  cut  through 
the  skin;  and,  in  a suffocated  voice,  he  murmured,  “ Oh!  kill  me  not;  for 
I am  in  mortal  sin!”* 

In  the  confusion,  the  lantern,  which  had  been  overturned,  threw  its 
light  upon  this  strange  group,  who  stood  still  a moment,  to  see  if  their 
captives  could  or  would  defend  themselves;  and  they  seemed  to  be  made 

* This  plea  for  sparing  life  has,  even  in  the  present  day,  groat  force  with  the  super- 
stitious brigands  of  the  Campagna  of  Itome.  The  translator  of  these  pages  knows  a 
man  who  in  this  maimer  escaped  death,  which  otherwise  seemed  inevitable. 


up  of  that  desperate  class  of  men  who,  in  those  times,  were  called  adven* 
turers,  or  soldiers  of  fortune.  Now  they  are  called  assassins;  and  they 
were  so  then,  in  reality;  but  the  above-mentioned  title  was  particularly 
applied  to  bands  of  soldiers  who  had  deserted  their  standards,  and  united 
under  a leader  to  commit  wild  depredations.  Some  of  them  were  armed 
with  breast-plates  or  corslets;  others  with  iron  helmets;  some  with  swords, 
poniards,  or  knives;  and  many  wore  cavaliers’  caps,  decked  with  plumes 
and  ribbons;  and  nearly  every  one  bore  upon  liis  breast  or  head  the  image 
of  a Madonna.  Many,  instead  of  shoes,  wore  sandals  of  goat-skin,  which 
facilitated  their  flight  into  the  mountains.  Of  their  faces  we  need  not 
speak.  In  the  light  of  the  lantern,  with  their  long  beards,  and  wous- 
tachios  tangled  and  unshorn,  they  looked  like  fiends  incarnate. 

One  of  them,  throwing  to  the  ground  the  halberd  he  held  to  the  throat 
of  the  podesta,  stripped  him  and  his  companion  of  the  arms  they  carried 
at  their  sides,  and  tore  open  their  garments,  to  see  if  they  had  others  con- 
cealed. 

While  this  tumult  was  going  on,  the  spectre,  disrobed  of  his  winding- 
sheet,  had  become  a man  of  this  world;  and  seeing  lie  had  no  time  to 
lose,  had  taken  refuge  in  the  belfry;  and  seated  on  the  cap  of  a pillar, 
hugging  the  wall,  waited  his  time  to  scamper;  and  although  he  could  not 
be  seen  through  the  darkness,  he  could  himself  observe  clearly  everything 
going  on  in  the  church. 

In  the  meantime,  the  chief  of  the  brigands,  who  was  a young  man  about 
seventeen  years  old,  but  of  a robust  and  terrific  aspect,  bearing  a scar 
which  extended  entirely  across  his  forehead  and  raised  his  eyebrows  more 
than  an  inch,  treated  the  podesta  to  a lusty  kick  in  the  loins,  to  help  him 
to  his  feet  and  give  him  the  use  of  his  tongue.  A more  effectual  remedy 
could  not  have  been  applied  to  bring  bim  to  his  senses.  He  raised  him- 
self without  waiting  for  the  second  dose;  and  being  taken  back  into  a 
corner  with  Don  Michele,  they  were  bound  fast,  and  guarded  by  some  of 
the  troop,  while  the  rest  gathered  up  the  gold,  which  they  counted  by  the 
light  of  the  lamp.  This  done,  they  put  it  into  a leathern  purse  the  leader 
carried  at  his  belt;  and  the  whole  company  left  the  church,  with  their 
prisoners  between  them. 

After  hurrying  on  fur  about  half  a mile  over  wild  ground,  through  deserted 
places,  where  no  trace  of  a path  could  be  discovered,  they  stopped,  and 
closely  blindfolded  their  two  prisoners.  Fear  had  found  a voice  for  the 
podesta,  and  he  begged  for  mercy,  crying  like  a child.  This  spectacle  was 
a source  of  some  amusement  to  the  brigands,  who  provoked  his  whining. 
But  Don  Michele,  who  now  began  to  apprehend  the  worst,  muttered  be- 
tween his  teeth,  “By  Heaven,  it's  all  over!”  and  he  tried  to  commence  a 
negotiation  with  them  fur  bis  ransom;  but  the  first  word  bad  hardly 
escaped  bis  lips  before  his  mouth  was  shut  by  the  blow  of  a fist,  which  sent 
two  of  his  teeth  down  his  throat.  Findiug  he  could  neither  speak  nor 
see,  he  determined  at  least  to  keep  his  ears  open.  He  heard  them  dis- 
puting about  the  division  of  the  money  and  the  fate  of  their  prisoners. 
They  spoke,  too,  of  the  ransom,  and  who  of  the  two  seemed  likely  to  be 
able  to  pay  the  largest  sum.  Among  the  numerous  voices  and  the  divers 
dialects  (all  Italian,  however)  he  distinguished  one  whose  accent  was 
foreign,  and  apparently  German.  But  at  this  moment  he  felt  several 
bands  laid  on  him,  and  he  was  suddenly  thrown  upon  the  shoulders  of  two 
men,  who  separated  from  their  companions,  and  started  off  in  a direction 
and  for  a destination  of  which  he  was  entirely  ignorant. 

The  journey,  with  stoppages  at  intervals,  lasted  upwards  of  an  hour, 
during  which  the  personage  they  bore  was  occasionally — and  then  not 
very  gently— deposited  on  the  ground,  to  give  the  bearers  time  to  rest 
themselves.  During  this  journey,  the  terror  natural  to  the  bravest  man  of 
being  slain  by  the  brigands  like  a dog,  the  cords  which  bound  him,  and  the 
excruciating  pain  of  lying  on  the  sharp  points  of  the  armour  that  covered 
the  shoulders  on  which  he  lay,  began  to  make  the  joke  a rather  serious 
one  to  Don  Michele.  At  last  they  stopped;  and  he  heard  a large  door 
creaking  on  its  hinges.  When  they  had  entered  it  closed  firmly  behind 
them.  Here  Don  Michele  was  unbound;  and  being  conducted  a few  paces 
forward,  his  eyes  were  unblinded,  and  he  found  himself  in  a room  dimly 
lighted  by  the  moon,  which  beamed  through  a ventilator.  In  one  of  the 
walls  there  was  a long  narrow  door,  covered  with  iron  bolts  and  locks.  It 
was  opened,  and  a voice  said  to  Don  Michele,  “ In  with  j ou.”  He  bowed 
down  to  enter;  and  while  he  was  feeling  for  the  stairs,  with  one  of  his  feet 
before  him,  a blow  dealt  out  against  the  hollow  of  his  back  with  the  heel 
of  a pike  caused  him  to  reach  the  bottom  of  the  staircase  so  much  sooner 
than  was  agreeable,  that  he  would  probably  have  had  some  difficulty  in 
telling  accurately  the  number  of  steps  he  had  passed.  The  grating  of  a 
huge  bolt  on  the  outside  convinced  Don  Michele  that,  through  the  door, 
there  was  little  hope  of  escaping. 

The  prisoner  now  had  time  to  examine  his  mouth,  which  had  become 
exceedingly  painful  from  the  blow  ho  had  received.  The  result  was,  that 
he  made  up  his  mind  ever  afterwards,  instead  of  thirty-two,  to  calculate 
upon  the  active  service  of  only  thirty  teeth.  “ Had  the  evil  one  choked 
thee  and  thy  father,  as  was  his  duty,  these  would  never  have  been  sown  on 
the  sand,”  said  he,  thinking  of  the  fellow  who  had  done  him  the  service. 
But  he  tried  to  pluck  up  all  his  courage,  and  felt  about  the  dark  cell  with 
his  hands,  to  find  out  what  kind  of  a place  it  was.  He  perceived  a very 
faint  light  coming  through  an  aperture  from  above,  and  he  thought  he 
heard  the  beating  of  the  waves  against  the  walls.  Moving  his  feet  round 
he  then  discovered  in  one  corner  a heap  of  damp  straw;  and  throwing  him- 
self down  on  it,  he  awaited  the  next  turn  in  his  eventful  life. 
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Chapter  X. 

The  reader  has  before  this  without  doubt  divined  that  the  spectre  was 
no  other  than  the  Captain  Boscherino.  It  remains  for  him  to  discover 
how  it  occurred  that  the  band  of  brigands  so  opportunely  put  an  end  to 
the  well-ordered  enchantments  of  Don  Michele  It  happened  in  the 
following  manner: — Don  Litterio  had  a young  and  beautiful  servant-maid 
in  his  house,  which  had  even  given  some  persons  doubts  about  the  purity 
of  his  conjugal  faith.  But  the  maiden,  who  troubled  herself  very  little 
about  the  sighs  of  her  quinquagenarian  lover,  was  not  so  insensible  to 
those  of  a groom  belonging  to  the  household.  The  chain  of  their  love 
conducted  the  secret  of  the  podesta  (that  he  was  going  out  that  night  to 
dig  up  a treasure),  from  mouth  to  mouth,  till  it  reached  the  stable.  Npw 
it  happened  that  the  groom  had  several  friends  in  the  band  of  Pietraccio 
(for  such  was  the  name  this  cut-throat  bore),  and  he  managed  matters  so, 
that  if  the  treasure  was  discovered,  a part  of  it  at  least  should  find  its  way 
into  his  own  pocket  instead  of  going  entirely  into  that  of  his  master. 

Before  therefore  we  return  to  Don  Michele,  it  is  necessary  to  inform  the 
reader  somewhat  of  the  scene  where  the  events  we  are  about  to  relate  took 
place. 

At  the  head  of  the  bridge,  which  led  to  the  little  island  of  Saint  Ursula, 
had  been  erected  a massive  square  tower.  The  entrance  was  closed  by  an 
immense  gate  with  a portcullis,  which  could  be  let  down  when  necessary, 
and  a drawbridge.  A winding  staircase  led  up  to  the  two  stories  above, 
where  the  commander  and  his  guard  were  lodged,  wnd  on  the  top  was  a 
terrace  fortified  with  battlements,  from  which  were  bristling  the  muzzles 
of  two  pieces  of  artillery. 

The  abbess  of  the  convent,  invested  with  baronial  rights,  kept  stationed 
there  a guard  of  eighty  infantry,  composed  of  pikes  and  arquebuses,  com- 
manded by  a German  named  Martino  Schwarzenbach,  a soldier  of  fortune; 
who  found  it  more  agreeable  to  lounge  around  that  old  tower,  well  paid 
and  better  fed,  than  to  fret  away  his  life  in  the  camp,  or  risk  it  in  battle, 
where  he  had  learned  that  the  delight  of  maiming  and  stripping  other 
people,  was  often  disturbed  by  some  stray  ball  of  an  arquebus,  or  the  point 
of  a halberd.  His  three  predominant  inclinations  were  to  live  free  from 
bustle,  to  steal,  and  afterwards  to  drink  as  much  Pugliar  wine  as  his 
capacious  stomach  could  well  contain. 

These  propensities  were  strongly  depicted  in  his  face — the  first  two  in  a 
pair  of  eyes  filled  with  avarice  and  cowardice,  in  pretty  nearly  equal  pro- 
ortions;  the  last,  in  one  of  the  bright  sorts  of  ruby  red,  which  seemed  to 
ave  abandoned  the  rest  of  his  face  to  a striking  paleness,  a id  centred  in 
his  cheeks  and  nose;  a thin  beard  of  the  colour  of  a goat’s,  purple  lips,  and 
a body  that  would  have  borne  well  the  fatigues  of  war,  had  it  not  been 
reduced  by  debauchery,  before  his  fortieth  year,  to  an  enervated  feebleness 
it  ought  not  to  have  shown  at  the  age  of  seventy. 

His  duty  was  reduced  to  shutting  the  gate  at  night.  The  armies  that 
were  carrying  on  the  war  in  the  vicinity  had  no  hostile  intentions  against 
the  convent;  there  was  no  need  of  guarding  against  them,  and  the  brigands 
who  scoured  the  neighbourhood,  would  never  have  dared  to  assail  a 
strong  tower  guarded  by  eighty  men,  and  defended  by  two  pieces  of 
artillery.  But  Martino  Schwarzenbach  had  still  another  reason  for  not 
allowing  his  tranquil  slumbers  to  be  disturbed,  although  surrounded  by 
these  band  of  cut-throats.  He  had  bound  himself  to  the  abbess  to  guard 
the  convent,  but  he  did  not,  on  this  account,  consider  himself  bound  to  be 
the  guardian  and  defender  of  the  florins,  the  ducats,  and  the  estates  of  the 
dwelle.s  of  the  neighbourhood,  or  of  those  who  passed  that  way.  As  he 
could  not,  however,  in  broad  daylight,  betake  himself  to  fishing  in  other 
men’s  ponds,  he  had  (to  use  a modern  phrase)  taken  an  interest  in  the 
capital  employed  by  Pietraccio.  He  gave  him  a stdut  lift  with  his  men 
when  necessity  demanded,  and  he  hid  money,  property,  and  even  persons, 
when  he  thought  there  was  any  prospect  of  a large  reward.  All  these 
operations  were  so  cautiously  conducted,  however,  that  his  victims  laid  the 
blame  upon  everybody  rather  than  Martino,  whose  only  bad  quality  was 
the  reputation  of  being  the  greatest  guzzler  in  the  whole  country. 

Into  his  hands  had  fallen  Don  Michele,  who  had  passed  the  night  in 
restless  fancies,  without  the  faintest  idea  where  he  was.  At  daybreak,  he 
heard  the  three  reports  of  artillery,  which  sounded  every  morning  from 
the  castle  of  Barletta.  He  rose,  and  climbed  as  well  as  he  could  to  the 
small  aperture  where  the  light  entered,  but  the  outside  was  so  deeply 
shaded  by  ivy,  he  caught  only  a faint  glimpse  of  the  sea.  He  remained 
looking  out  for  a moment,  and  saw  a boat  pass  by,  laden  with  fruit;  he 
recognised  in  the  oarsman  the  gardener  of  Saint  Ursula. 

He  was  now  almost  certain  he  was  in  the  bottom  of  the  tower  which 
defended  the  convent. 

He  had  hardly  descended  from  the  place  of  his  discovery,  when  his 
prison  opened,  and  he  was  conducted  up  the  steps  by  two  stout  soldiers 
into  the  room  of  the  captain.  The  latter  had  just  risen,  and  was  sitting 
half  dressed  on  the  side  of  his  bed,  with  a table  before  him,  covered  with 
the  confused  remains  of  his  last  night’s  debauch.  The  large  beams  which 
extended  round  the  walls  were  covered  with  pikes  and  bayoneted  arque- 
buses, breast-plates,  and  armour  of  every  description. 

He  looked  at  Don  Michele  as  he  entered,  with  an  eye  which  seemed  to 
find  no  little  difficulty  in  raising  the  inflamed  drooping  lid  which  covered 
it,  and. drumming  away  on  the  floor  with  one  of  his  slippers,  he  said  to  the 
new  comer,  “Thou  shouldst  know,  Sir  What’s-thy-Name,  that  he  who  ; 
passes  a night  at  my  inn  pays  one  hundred  gold  florins  of  ten  livres  each,  ! 
of  the  Florentine  mint,  or  if  he  likes  better,  that  of  Saint  Marco;  other- 
wise, one  end  of  a cord  round  his  neck,  with  a stone  tied  to  the  other,  and 


a bath  in  the  sea,  save  him  the  trouble  of  paying  the  bill.  Which  wouldst 
thou  like  best?” 

“ That  which  will  be  best  for  me  will  not  be  best  for  thee,”  answered 
Don  Michele  boldly.  “ Last  night  thou  took’st  us  two,  but  we  were  not 
alone  in  the  church.  There  was  one  man  thou  didst  not  see,  but  he  saw 
thee,  and  he  knows  thee,  and  at  this  hour  in  Barletta  thy  villany  is  all 
known;  and  as  for  that  bath  in  the  sea,  it  will  soon  be  thy  turn  to  try  and 
not  mine,  unless  thou  canst  find  out  some  way  to  keep  three  or  four 
hundred  Catalonians  and  Romans  from  battering  down  the  gate  of  this 
tower  to  the:r  feet,  or  get  them  to  hang  thee  from  thy  own  battlements 
instead  of  sending  thee  to  scrape  acquaintance  with  the  water,  which,  if  I 
can  judge  from  what  I see,  thou  wouldst  taste  for  the  first  time.” 

This  idea  was  suggested  to  him  by  the  sight  of  a keg  which  the  German 
kept  at  the  head  of  his  bed,  in  lieu  of  saints  and  crucifixes. 

This  bold  reply  stirred  the  blood  of  the  commandant,  who  pulled  his  cap 
down  over  his  forehead  and  said — “ If  thou  thinkest  thou  art  dealing  with 
a child,  and  canst  intimidate  me  by  thy  brags,  I give  thee  timely  notice 
that  I don’t  believe  what  thou  sayest,  and  if  thy  Albanians  or  any  one 
thou  hast  named  did  come,  I have  the  means  of  not  being  afraid  of  them, 
or  the  sea,  or  the  battlements,  and  I hardly  know  what  keeps  me  from 
putting  the  hemp  on  thee  this  minute.  But  after  all,  I love  better  the 
jingle  of  thy  florins  than  the  cawing  of  the  ravens,  who  would  come  to  pick 
out  thy  eyes.  Therefore  to  business.  Here  are  the  implements  for 
writing — scribble  something  that  will  bring  the  money,  and  when  it  comes 
take  thyself  away  writh  thy  bad  mauners  where  thou  likest  best.” 

Without  showing  any  hurry  respecting  the  answer,  Don  Michele  looked 
at  him  with  the  smile  of  a man  who  has  no  fear,  but  deciding  within  him- 
self whether  he  shall  take  it  all  in  earnest  or  as  a joke.  The  captain’s  ire 
was  just  ready  to  burst  forth  with  more  effectual  weapons  than  words,  but 
the  answer  withheld  it. 

“ Well,  governor,  florins  seem  to  please  thee,  thou  art  no  enemy  to  wine, 
and  on  the  whole  I take  thee  to  be  a pretty  good  sort  of  a fellow,  as  a real 
soldier  ought  to  be — thief,  tapster,  and  not  overburdened  with  devotion. 
But  what  makes  thee  so  uncivil?  Hark  ye!  I’m  determined  we  shall  be 
good  friends  after  all.  True,  thou  hast  forced  me  to  lodge  at  thy  inn,  and 
makest  me  pay  pretty  dear  for  the  accommodation,  and  were  it  not — -But 
no  matter,  I excuse  thee,  and  will  make  this  a luckier  hit  than  thou  hadst 
any  reason  to  expect.” 

Here  he  turned  round,  and  casting  a withering  glance  on  the  two  fellows 
who  had  brought  him  up  from  the  dungeon,  and  still  held  him  by  the 
arms: — “Tell  me,  my  lads,  hare  you  nothing  better  to  do  than  to  stand 
here?  Go,  my  good  fellow,”  he  said,  wresting  his  arm  from  one  and 
giving  him  a slap  on  the  face,  and  liberating  himself  from  the  other  in  the 
same  wray,  “ Go,  go,  thou,  too — no  need  of  thy  help.  I can  stand  alone.  Go 
and  keep  an  eye  out  on  the  road  to  Barletta,  and  see  if  anybody  is  coming. 
I’ve  a couple  of  words  to  say  to  his  honour.  You  see  I’m  unarmed,  and  I 
don’t  intend  to  make  a breakfast  of  your  master,  for  my  stomach  couldn’t 
digest  him.” 

The  soldiers,  no  less  than  Martino,  were  struck  dumb  by  this  bold  sang- 
froid, and  they  looked  their  master  in  the  face  to  see  what  he  thought 
about  it.  He  gave  them  a nod,  aid  they  left  the  room.  But,  finding 
himself  alone,  he  thought  it  prudent  to  get  on  his  feet  and  keep  his  guest 
at  a good  sword’s  length  distance. 

“Well,  governor,  thou  hast  demanded  a hundred  florins  for  my  ransom. 
I did  not  estimate  myself  at  such  a trifle;  and  to  teach  thee  how  to  prize 
men  of  my  stamp  better  in  future,  I’ll  give  thee  two  hundred.  (The 
German  opened  his  mouth.)  Yes,  two  hundred ; but  then,  this  would  all 
be  nothing.  If  thou  could’st  but  serve  me  with  zeal  and  good  faith,  I 
would  like  to  bring  thee  to  a fortune  that  would  open  thy  eyes  also.  But 
in  order  to  do  this  thou  should’st  be  wide  awake,  know  when  to  speak 
and  when  to  hold  thy  tongue;  in  a word,  not  to  wear  that  parsnip-face  and 
a pair  of  eyes  that  look  like  baby-pap  floating  in  oil.” 

Martino  beholding  such  self-assurance  thought  he  was  dreaming,  and  a 
thousand  ideas  rushed  into  his  brain  of  having  perhaps  some  prince  or 
grand  personage  before  him  in  disguise.  But  unable  to  satisfy  himself 
about  anything,  and  not  a little  galled  to  find  himself  so  little  respected  in 
his  own  stronghold,  he  replied: — 

“ But,  in  the  name  of  Satan,  whence  come  you? — who  are  you? — what  do 
you  want?  I’m  sick  of  this  stuff,  and  I’m  a jest  for  no  man — ” 

“Not  so  fast — not  so  fast,  and  hear  me  with  a good  grace;  for,  if  I get 
angry  I say  not  another  word,  and  then  the  worse  for  you.  Know, 
then ” 

Here  a soldier  entered  and  interrupted  Don  Michele,  saying. 

“Your  honour!  a cloud  of  dust  is  rising  over  the  road  to  Barletta,  like 
cavalry  coming;  at  least,  so  says  Sandro,  who  sees  better  than  all  of  us.” 
The  German  started,  and  eyed  his  prisoner,  who  laughed  maliciously  as  he 
continued — 

“I  told  you  so  before!  But  don’t  fear;  judgment,  and  all  will  end  well. 
Go,”  he  said  to  the  servant,  “ and  if  there  is  any  news  let  us  know.  Well, 
as  I was  saying,  know  that  there  is  in  this  convent  a person  (kept  by  those 
I need  not  name),  who  would  gladly  escape  and  go  free  in  the  world  with- 
out being  eternally  surrounded  by  hoods  and  crosses.  This  calls  tor  light 
fingers.  If  some  night  a boat  happens  to  come  along  under  the  walls,  with 
five  or  six  stout  young  fellows  to  take  her  off — and  the  commander  hears 
a dog  bark,  or  some  delicate  voice  cry  mercy 

“Ah!  but  you  know  too  well  the  women  always  scream  two  hours 
before  you  touch  them.” 

“ Don’t  be  disturbed,  think  it  wa3  only  a dream,  and  turn  over  on  the 
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other  side  and  snore  away,  and  this  little  service  will  brine:  you,  as  though 
they  came  from  the  clouds,  five  hundred  new  sequins  of  Saint  Mark;  or,  if 
you  like  better  those  of  the  lily' — and  perhaps,  afterwards,  a better  station 
than  you  have  here  in  this  tucked-up  barrack.” 

Poor  Martino,  who,  with  all  his  vices,  had  hitherto  the  good  quality  of  being 
faithful  to  his  employer,  was  so  e'ated  by  this  tempting  bribe  that  he  found 
himself  on  the  very  brink  of  losing  his  fidelity.  But  the  law  of  nature, 
which  has  decided  there  shall  be  nothing  in  this  world  absolutely  good  or 
absolutely  bad,  saved  him  from  total  shipwreck;  and  he  replied  with  an 
intention  of  showing  himself  offended,  but  his  words,  after  all,  smacked 
rather  of  surprise  than  indignation. 

“Martin  Schwarzenbach  has  served  Milan,  Venice,  and  the  Emperor  in 
his  time,  and  he  never  betrayed  his  master.  The  Abbess  of  St.  Ursula  has 
paid  him,  in  advance,  up  to  all  December,  1503.  If  your  lordship  is  some 
— I know  not  what — some  signore — or  some  agent  of  an  Italian  prince,  and 
wish  to  employ  me,  very  well,  we  will  talk  about  it.  I’ll  show  you  my 
company — they  are  50  pikes,  and  30  arquebuses.  All  from  twenty  to  forty 
years  old;  and  as  for  their  armour,  there’s  not  the  tongue  of  a buckle 
missing.  If  we  can  settle  the  preliminaries  on  the  1st  of  January,  1504, 
we’ll  come,  if  you  like,  and  make  an  assault  on  the  convent— and  we’ll  take 
them  all  off,  even  to  the  cook  in  the  kitchen.  But  before  that  time,  while  I 
have  a charge  of  pow  der  left,  and  a blade  to  my  hand,  no  man  shall  touch 
a hair  on  the  head  of  a nun  or  a novice.” 

“ And  do  you  think.  Signore  Martino,  I don’t  know  the  duty  of  a man  in 
your  station?  Think  you  I’d  have  the  face  to  propose  to  you  a deed  of 
villany?  You  don’t  know  me.  The  person  in  question  is  neither  nun  nor 
novice,  and  has  no  more  to  do  with  the  convent  than  that  keg  you  keep  at 
the  head  of  your  bed  there!  Why,  God  bless  you,  °nd  easy  it  is  to  see  you 
are  an  honest  man,  and  know  that  when  one  can  sleep  under  cover  with 
half  a glass  of  good  Greek,  he’s  a madman  who  sleeps  out  of  doors  with  a 
cold  stomach.  When  he  can  make  500  florins  without  taking  any  trouble, 
honourably  in  the  world’s  eyes,  and  virtuously  in  the  sight  of  heaven,  he 
ought  to  bethink  himself  that  such  luck  falls  not  into  the  mouth  every  day, 
like  flower-figs.  Now,  if  you  will,  we’ll  consider  ourselves  understood; 
but  you  must  determine  quickly,  for  that  troop  of  cavalry  can’t  be  far  off.” 
The  virtue  of  Martino,  like  that  of  the  great  majority  of  mankind,  was 
capable  of  transition,  and  he  replied — “ Oh!  well,  when  the  nuns  are  left 
out  of  the  question,  it  becomes  quite  another  affair.” 

Don  Michele  stood  thinking  whether  he  should  then  reveal  to  Martino 
the  name  of  the  female  he  wished  to  carry  off,  and  for  some  time  made  no 
reply.  A noisy  quarrel,  however,  between  two  soldiers  at  the  door  caused 
an  interruption. 

“ May  Old  Nick  strangle  thee,  cursed  hunchback — there’s  one  there  who 
ought  to  be;  and  the  governor  has  other  fish  to  fry  than  to  hear  thy 
bawling.” 

Thus  cried  out  one  of  the  soldiers  as  he  tried  to  stop  a little  hunchbacked 
woman,  whose  eyes  were  the  colour  of  mother-of-pearl,  fringed  with 
scarlet,  from  entering  the  captain’s  room.  She  had  more  than  half  entered, 
but  the  soldier  held  her  tight  by  the  throat,  straining  the  skin  till  her 
mouth  was  distorted  at  least  three  fingers  from  its  proper  position.  The 
old  woman  gave  one  scratch  with  her  nails,  sharper  than  steel  across  the 
hand  that  held  her,  which  soon  effected  her  liberation,  and  fell  exhausted 
at  the  feet  of  Don  Michele,  to  whom  she  clung,  and  shook  one  fist  at  the 
soldiers  behind  her,  telling  them  not  to  touch  her,  poor  creature. 

“ Take  that,  thou  ruffian,”  she  said,  turning  to  the  soldier  who  was 
wiping  off  the  blood  from  his  scratches,  and  looking  at  the  old  woman  very 
much  as  a mastiff  looks  at  the  cat  that  had  made  him  feel  her  claw.  “ Yes; 
take  that,  and  if  thou  want’st  to  try  it  again,  thou  wilt  catch  something 
worse  yet.” 

“And  thou,  ugly  witch,  try  once  more  to  enter  here,  when  I am  on 
guard — ‘ Sandro,  my  good  fellow,  God  bless  thee,’  (and  as  he  spoke  these 
words  he  drew  his  under  lip  back  of  his  upper  teeth  to  imitate  the  voice  of 
the  old  woman),  ‘let  me  go  into  the  convent  just  a moment  to  say  a word 
to  that  stranger  lady,  to  get  a little  linen  for  Seannaprete,  who  is  wounded, 
and  a powder  for  Pacioeco,  who  has  a fever.’  A small  bit  of  cancer 
(resuming  his  natural  voice)  light  on  thee,  and  the  imp  who  sends  thee! 
Just  come  back  here  once,  and  I’ll  give  thee  a taste  of  something.  May 
they  tear  out  my  tongue  by  the  roots,  as  Valenza,  God  bless  him  for  it! 
did  to  the  villain  thy  master,  if  1 don’t  make  thee  chant  a funeral  hymn, 
thou  hag  of  the  night  of  Saint  Giovanni.” 

Without  paying  the  least  attention  to  the  discourse  of  the  rough  soldier, 
the  old  woman  thus  addressed  the  commandant: — “If  you  don’t  interfere, 
this  will  be  a fine  business.  Up  there  on  the  plain  there’s  been  infernal 
work  last  night.  The  men  came  back  an  hour  before  daylight,  bringing 
that  ugly  Christian  you  took  yesterday  evening.  Holy  Virgin!  he 
looked  as  though  he  had  been  dead  three  days.  But  his  fright  did  not 
last  long.  Pietraccio  dispatched  him  as  he  would  have  done  a suckling 
kid.” 

“ How!”  exclaimed  Martino  and  Don  Michele,  both  speaking  at  once. 

“ Have  they  killed  the  podesta?  Why?  Where?  How?” 

“What  do  you  want  me  to  say?  Blessed  Virgin!  Pietraccio  tried  to 
make  him  understand  he  must  pay  God  knows  how  many  ducats  for  his 
ransom.  And  without  a tongue  you  know  it’s  hard  for  a man  to  explain 
himself.  The  poor  fellow  stood  with  his  eyes  fixed  and  glazed,  more  than 
half  crazed.  Then  my  master  wrote  what  he  wished  on  a sheet  of  paper, 
and  handed  it  to  him  to  read.  Worse  still!  He  looked  like  the  statue  of 
Saint  Roceo,  in  the  chapel  of  Belfiore.  Pietraccio  then  gave  him  three  or 
four  slaps  on  the  face.  No  change!  And  then  his  rage  commenced,  and 


, you  know  what  he  is' when  he'gets  angry — he  is  always  too  ready  with  his 
hands — there’s  no  such  thing  as  keeping  him  cool — his  knife  was  soon 
through  the  podesta’s  body.” 

This  intelligence,  and  the  way  it  wras  told,  so  astonished  the  two 
listeners,  although  for  very  different  reasons,  that  they  found  no  words  to 
answer. 

The  old  woman  went  on.  “In  a word  I finish,  and  then  take  myself  off, 
for  I’ve  been  on  my  feet  all  night.  We  went  to  sleep  for  an  hour.  In 
came  Cocco  d’Oro  running.  ‘Up!  up!  quick!  the  sheriff — the  court!’  Up 
we  got — what  then? — they  were  already  under  Malagroita,  and  were 
coming  on  post  haste.  We  set  our  legs  to  carrying  us  up  the  mountain. 
Now  they  are  all  concealed  in  the  grotto  of  Eocognano,  without  a crust  of 
bread,  or  a drop  of  water,  and  strewn  on  the  plain  there  are  at  least  two 
hundred,  police  and  soldiers  together,  and  God  send  that  they  don’t  get 
the  whole  tribe  before  the  grand  rejoicings.  Now',  stir  yourself  quick,  and 
find  out  some  way  to  remedy  the  matter.  Before  this  they  have  found  the 
podesta  dispatched.  Holy  Virgin!  what  will  be  the  end  of  this?  And, 
says  Ghita,  don’t  forget  that  up  there  there  isn’t  a bone  to  gnaw',  and  lose 
no  time  in  sending  something.” 

When  she  had  finished  her  story,  she  seized  the  remnants  of  the  last 
night’s  supper  that  were  lying  on  the  table,  and  without  licence  filled  her 
apron  with  pieces  of  bread  and  meat,  and  fruit,  turned  into  a flask  she 
carried  over  her  shoulder  the  wine  that  remained,  drinking  what  the  flask 
could  not  hold;  and  wiping  her  mouth  with  the  back  of  her  hand,  she  left 
the  room,  giving  Sandro  a push  as  she  passed,  to  clear  the  way,  without 
making  a parting  sign  to  Martino  or  Don  Michele. 

Ideas  were  thickening  round  the  brain  of  Martino  too  fast  to  leave  his 
head  free  from  confusion,  and  with  one  hand  on  his  beard,  and  the  other 
behind  him,  he  paced  the  room,  shaking  his  head,  and  breathing  in  a 
hurried  manner.  The  sudden  movement  of  the  cavalry  of  Barletta  inclined 
him  to  give  credence  to  the  statement  of  Don  Michele,  who  had  forewarned 
him  of  it  so  exactly,  and  he  began  to  think  him  really  the  great  man  he 
pretended  to  be. 

First  of  all  he  determined  to  adjust  matters  with  him  that  he  might  not 
betray  him  to  those  who  were  coming  from  Barletta  in  search  of  the 
assassins  of  the  podesta.  Laying  aside  all  haughtiness,  and  half  suppli- 
cating him,  he  made  a tender  of  his  utmost  efforts  in  any  undertaking. 
Their  negotiations  were  hardly  finished  when  the  body  of  cavalry  drove  on 
to  the  bridge,  and  a clear  voice,  louder  than  a trumpet,  called  several 
times,  “Commandant!  Schwarzenbach!”  The  captain  descended,  and 
found  Ettore  Fieramosca  and  Fanfulla  of  Lodi  waiting  for  him  at  the  head 
of  a large  body  of  cavalry.  The  reader  may  perhaps  remember  the  name 
of  the  second  as  one  of  the  Italians  chosen  for  the  approaching  combat, 
and  throughout  the  entire  soldiery  of  Italy  there  was  not  a more  despe- 
rately courageous  man  than  he.  For  the  most  trivial  reason,  and  often 
without  any  reason  at  all,  he  had  frequently  placed  his  life  in  danger. 
Without  reflection  he  thought  only  of  his  pleasures,  and  the  necessity  for 
fighting.  Spry  as  a leopard,  all  nerve,  an  elastic  and  well  knit  frame,  it 
seemed  that  nature,  aware  it  would  be  the  dwelling  of  a soul  rash  to 
madness,  had  studied  to  form  him  expressly  to  resist  the  most  dangerous 
trials.  He  was  the  son  of  a soldier  of  Girolamo  Rirario,  and  had  been 
bred  up  in  the  camp.  He  had  served  in  all  the  States  of  Italy,  for  either 
on  account  of  a quarrel,  or  insubordination,  or  desire  of  change,  he  was 
constantly  seeking  new  masters.  He  had  last  fought  under  the  Florentine 
standards,  and  abandoned  their  service  under  the  following  circumstances. 

Encamped  under  the  walls  of  Pisa,  an  assault  was  made,  in  which,  had 
not  Paolo  Viletti,  captain  of  the  Republic,  sounded  a retreat  and  called  off 
his  men,  the  Florentine  soldiers,  filled  with  ardour,  would  have  followed  up 
their  first  advantage  and  taken  possession  of  Pisa  on  that  very  day  (Viletti, 
as  every  one  knows,  was  branded  as  a traitor  by  his  countrymen,  and  put 
to  death).  Fanfulla,  always  at  the  head  of  the  foremost,  mounted  one  of 
the  battlements  by  a scaling  ladder,  and  pulling  himself  up  by  his  arms, 
was  soon  on  the  top,  where  his  desperate  and  invincible  strokes  with  his 
broadsword  opened  a passage  for  a band  of  men  to  follow  him.  At  this 
moment  the  retreat  was  sounded,  and  he  was  left  fighting  alone.  All  his 
indignation  was  roused  when  he  saw  he  must  retreat.  He  descended, 
foaming  with  rage,  under  a shower  of  javelins,  stones,  and  bullets,  which 
glanced  harmlessly  from  him ; and  safe  and  sound  he  rushed  back  to  the 
camp,  cursing  like  a madman  everybody  he  met.  The  commissaries  of  the 
Florentine  army  were  in  council  with  Viletti  in  his  camp.  The  infuriated 
Fanfulla  rushed  into  their  midst,  and  calling  them  traitors,  fell  upon  them 
with  a club  he  had  picked  up  on  the  way,  and  began  to  deal  out  indiscri- 
minate blows,  and  kicks,  and  thrusts,  and  stabs,  reckless  who,  or  how,  or 
where  he  struck.  He  wielded  the  power  of  a giant,  and  the  company,  who 
were  looking  for  no  such  tempest,  were  sent  reeling  to  the  ground,  one 
over  another,  before  they  had  fairly  discovered  the  author  of  the  dis- 
turbance. 

After  such  an  exploit,  as  may  be  easily  imagined,  he  mounted  a horse 
without  wasting  any  time  in  adieus,  turned  his  back,  and  before  the  leaders 
of  the  retreating  army  had  fairly  recovered  their  feet  and  their  senses,  he 
was  far  away  from  the  camp.  He  took  his  course  for  the  south,  where  he 
enlisted  under  the  banner  of  Prospero  Colonna,  and  was  now  with  the  rest 
of  his  company  at  Barletta. 

The  news  brought  by  Boscherino,  that  the  podesta  had  been  taken  by  a 
band  of  brigands,  communicated,  of  course,  in  a manner  which  brought  no 
suspicion  upon  himself,  had  set  in  motion  the  whole  police  force  of  Barletta, 
who  had  begun  their  search  among  the  mountains.  Fieramosca  and 
Fanfulla  had  followed  on  with  a troop  of  horse,  and  while  the  police  were 
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pressing  up  the  pursuit,  had  stopped  to  guard  the  pass  into  the  valley 
where  the  old  church  stood,  receiving  from  the  hands  of  the  policemen  two 
prisoners,  taken  with  no  little  difficulty,  whom  they  had  conducted  to  the 
tower  Martino  Schwarzenbach  commanded. 

When  the  captain  descended  to  the  gate,  the  two  robbers  were  standing 
in  the  midst  of  the  soldiers  waiting  for  the  prison  to  be  opened.  One  of 
them  was  the  chief  of  the  band,  Pietraccio,  a ferocious  young  fellow,  who 
had  the  face  and  the  frame  of  a savage.  He  wore  a rude  cap,  from  which 
his  hair  fell  over  his  eyes  in  long  folds ; his  arms  were  bare,  still  covered 
with  the  podesta’s  blood;  and  bound  with  a cord  so  tightly  across  the 
breast  that  it  cut  into  his  flesh,  and  he  had  the  sullen  look  of  a wolf  caught 
in  a trap.  The  other  was  a woman  of  tall  stature  and  beautiful  form ; but 
toil,  habits  of  crime,  and  the  desperation  of  her  present  condition,  gave  her  a 
haggard  appearance,  which  indicated  a greater  age  than  she  really  bore. 
A wound  that  fell  on  her  head  while  she  was  defending  herself,  had  so 
deprived  her  of  strength,  she  had  been  borne  in  the  arms  of  two  soldiers. 
They  had  laid  her  down  on  the  pavement,  with  a shock  that  renewed  the 
pain  of  the  wound,  and  made  her  open  her  eyes  and  heave  a deep  sigh, 
while  the  blood  rushed  out  afresh  from  her  forehead,  and  poured  down 
over  her  face  and  breast.  The  dungeon  where  Don  Michele  had  been 
confined  was  opened,  and  she  was  cast  in  with  Pietraccio,  both  of  them 
still  bound  as  they  were. 

Freed  from  their  charge,  the  troops  returned  towards  the  valley,  to  be 
ready  to  receive  other  captives.  Fanfulla  mounted  to  the  room  of  the 
Commandant,  and  Ettore  took  the  opportunity  of  making  a visit  to 
Ginevra. 

The  two  females  were  surprised  at  his  unexpected  appearance  at  that 
hour,  and  after  the  first  cordial  greetings,  listened  to  the  cause  which  had 
brought  him  to  the  convent.  In  relating  the  search  for  the  brigands,  he 
told  them  that,  with  the  leader,  a woman  had  been  captured,  who,  placing 
herself  at  the  entrance  of  the  cave  where  they  were  hid,  had  fought  des- 
perately, wounding  several  of  the  constables,  till  she  had  been  brought  to 
the  ground  by  a blow  on  the  head. 

Ginevra’s  compassion  was  excited,  and  she  determined  to  go  to  her  suc- 
cour. She  went  to  a casket  where  she  kept  different  powders  and  prepara- 
tions, for  which  she  was  sometimes  applied  to,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the 
assassins  themselves,  and  taking  out  something  she  thought  would  be  ser- 
viceable, she  requested  Fieramosca  to  go  to  the  Commandant  for  the  key 
of  the  dungeon.  ' 

He  went  out,  and  passing  up  the  winding  staircase  which  conducted  to 
Martino’s  apartment,  he  heard,  as  he  approached  the  entrance,  a rapid 
shuffling  of  feet  which  he  could  not  explain.  He  burst  open  the  door,  and 
saw  Fanfulla  standing  in  the  centre  of-the  room,  with  an  immense  two- 
handled  sword  he  had  taken  down  from  the  beam,  which  he  was  brandish- 
ing about  like  a madman.  He  made  feints,  quick  passes,  thrusts,  and 
cleaving  blows,  with  such  velocity,  that  the  blade  could  hardly  be  seen  but 
by  misty  circles  in  the  air,  and  he  wielded  it  as  though  he  had  been  de- 
fending himself  against  an  enemy.  Ettore,  who  was  entering,  drew  back 
a moment  for  fear  of  catching  a stray  cut,,  and  contemplated  with  a smile 
the  hairbrained  play  which  Fanfulla  flattered  himself  was  performed 
unobserved.  The  strokes  he  dealt  in  the  air  seemed,  to  the  misfortune  of 
the  proprietor  of  the  room,  to  have  occasionally  taken  effect.  By  mistake 
or  design,  one  of  the  blows  had  put  an  end  to  the  long  services  of  the  little 
keg,  for  it  now  lay  under  the  bed  divided  in  the  middle  like  a nut  cracked 
in  two,  and  the  liquor  it  contained  had  found  its  level  in  the  lower  parts  of 
the  floor. 

“ Holy  wine  is  tapped  late  this  year,”  at  last  exclaimed  Fieramosca  with 
a laugh,  and  Fanfulla,  wheeling  round,  let  the  broadsword  fall  at  his  feet, 
and  turned  a summerset  upon  the  bed-clothes,  bursting  into  a loud  laugh 
like  a lunatic. 

“ What  hast  thou  done,  madman  ? Take  care,  take  care  ! We’ve 
hardly  been  here  half  an  hour,  and  thou  hast  done  more  mischief  than  a 
third  of  the  Catalonians  in  a week  ; and  Martino,  where  is  he  ?” 

At  last  Fanfulla,  cooled  down,  replied:  “ He  was  here  a minute  ago,  and 
had  the  impudence  to  say  that  none  but  the  Swiss  and  the  Germans  knew 
how  to  wield  a two  handled  broadsword.  True,  says  I,  and  I besought 
him  to  show  me  a bit  ; trying  my  hand  at  it  as  well  as  I could,  I made  an 
attack  on  the  keg  (and  may  I be  quartered  if  I did  it  on  purpose),  and  he 
flew  into  a rage  as  though  I’d  fallen  on  him.  Why,  just  think  what  an 
idiot  ! He  can’t  take  a joke  ! and  besides  he  was  one  of  those  chaps  who 
knew  that  we  Italians  can  hold  a blade  in  hand.  Well,  to  make  a short 
story  of  it,  we  had  some  high  words,  and  he  went  off  cursing  and  full  of 
his  threats.  What  would  you  have  done?  Not  caring  to  banter  words 
with  the  blockhead,  I sent  him  a clout  after  the  Lombard  fashion,  saying 
to  him,  • If  you’d  like  to  go  down  on  the  green  before  the  tower,  I’ll  make 
an  attack  on  your  Dutch  gourd,  to  show  I mistook  my  man  when  I fell  on 
the  little  barrel.’  ” 

“ And  what  did  he  say  ?” 

“ Why,  that  I had  better  take  myself  off.” 

When  he  had  finished  his  story,  he  leaped  on  the  bed  roaring  with 
laughter,  and  sent  its  contents  hurling  into  the  air.  The  facts  really  were 
as  he  had  related  them  ; and  the  captain,  not  caring  to  pick  a quarrel  with 
such  a wild  devil,  and  enraged  by  the  loss  of  his  wine,  had  gone  off  swear- 
ing in  German,  and  climbed  up  by  a stairway  to  a room  in  the  next  story, 
where  he  had  concealed  Don  Michele.  From  his  stronghold  he  had  over- 
heard the  story  of  Fanfulla,  and  occasionally  raised  his  voice  to  twit  him  of 
his  villany,  to  which  he  replied,  giving  him  by  way  of  parenthesis  as  good 
as  he  sent,  still  continuing  his  narrative. 


Fieramosca,  who  had  little  heart  for  such  jokes,  became  arbitrator,  and 
with  some  difficulty  brought  them  again  to  cordial  terms.  Martino  came 
down,  Fanfulla  went  off  laughing,  and  Ettore,  who  could  hardly  keep  him- 
self from  laughing  also,  when  he  saw  the  German  contemplate  his  divided 
barrel  with  the  eye  of  a miser,  who  finds  his  strong  box  open  and  empty, 
made  known  the  desire  of  Ginevra  to  enter  the  dungeon,  and  courteously 
requested  it  might  be  granted. 

When  the  Commandant  heard  the  desire  of  Ginevra  he  roughly  replied  : 
“Listen  1 Assassins  find  those  who  succour  them;  and  even  a poor  man 
who  minds  his  own  business,  and  does  no  harm  to  a living  soul,  finds  mad- 
men ready  to  sack  his  house  1” 

“ Signor  Martino,  you  are  a thousand  times  right,  but  you  see  I have 
had  no  hand  in  this.” 

“ And  pray  what  hand  had  I in  inviting  a lunatic  to  come  and  play  off 
his  pranks  in  my  house  ?” 

Fieramosca  still  insisted. 

“ Well,  well,  come  back  in  half  an  hour,  and  you  shall  go  into  the  dun- 
geon— and  may  you  all  perish  there,”  he  muttered  between  his  teeth.  But 
Fieramosca  was  already  half  down  the  stairs,  and  his  words  did  not  reach 
his  ear. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ABOUT  A BAROMETER. 


It  was  near  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening,  when  the  overseer  of  a planta- 
tion in  the  interior  of  this  State,  was  aroused  from  a half  kind  of  stupor, 
caused  by  the  combined  influences  of  the  heat  of  the  weather  and  the  odour 
of  some  genuine  Havanna  leaf,  by  the  shrill  cry  of  “ House!  house!  Haint 
there  nobbdy  t’  hum  here?” 

“ Jim!”  shouted  the  overseer,  looking  towards  the  negro  quarters,  “go 
to  the  gate,  and  see  what  on  earth  all  that  bawling’s  for.” 

Obeying  the  order,  Jim  hastily  unbarred  the  gate,  and  there  drove  up 
one  of  those  nondescript  vehicles  known  as  a Yankee  pedlar’s  waggon. 
There  emerged  from  the  vehicle  aforesaid,  a curious  specimen  of  nature’s 
handiwork.  He  was  a tall,  slim  man,  with  a pair  of  small,  twinkling  grey 
eyes ; a nose  whose  only  occupation  seemed  to  be  to  snuff  and  twitch  when- 
ever its  owner  spoke.  The  mouth  of  the  individual  was  ornamented  with 
a slight  pucker,  and  his  whole  appearance  denoted  that  he  wished  to  place 
himself  in  the  smallest  space  possible.  In  proof  of  this,  his  bell-crowned 
hat  stuck  directly  on  the  top  of  his  head;  his  coat  and  vest  had  evidently 
belonged  to  a younger  brother,  and  his  pantaloons  fitted  him  like  Lidia 
rubber.  Yes,  in  one  thing  he  was  profuse,  and  that  was  what  he  termed 
“his  har.”  It  was  beautiful  hair — in  colour  a “ delicate  ginger,”  or  may-be 
what  the  urchins  would  call  a “ yaller  taffy  colour.”  It  was  combed  behind 
his  ears,  and  fell  in  graceful  negligence  on  the  back  of  his  coat.  In  fact, 
to  take  him  for  “ all  in  all,”  at  first  sight,  one  would  be  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  nature  had  made  Joel  Spry,  for  such  was  his  name,  at  the  very 
lowest  terms,  of  the  most  ordinary  material,  and  on  the  very  cheapest 
scale. 

“Wa-al,”  said  he,  after  surveying  Mr.  Simmons,  the  overseer,  for  a 
second  or  two,  “your  name  be’ant  Hodson — no,  not  Hodson,  Tomkins;  no, 
darn  the  name!  And  artur  studying  that  book  on  nimotichny  (mnemo- 
techny),  too,  that  tells  allers  what  people  forgit,  only  tu  think  that  I can’t 
think  of — Oh,  now  I got  it!  Your  name  be’ant  a-a-Jenk — I say,  mister, 
what  mought  be  your  name?” 

“ Simmons,”  answered  the  overseer. 

“ Wa-al,  now,  ony  to  think.  I thought  of  that  name  all  the  while,  and 
yet  I couldn’t  git  it  out.  Why,  mister,  the  man  what  keeps  the  plantation 
adjinin’  your'n  told  me  that  j'ou  was  almighty  clever,  and  said  he  thought 
as  how  I mought  du  a little  tradin’  with  you.” 

“Well,”  said  Simmons,  “ what  have  you  got  to  sell?” 

“Sell?”  said  Joel,  with  a look  of  wonder,  “what  have  I got  tu  sell? 
Why,  Mistur  Simmons,  I’ve  got  all  on  airth  that  kin  be  sold.  Calicoes, 
potash,  cutlery,  calomel,  broadcloth,  buttons,  yarn,  nutmegs,  allspice,  clocks, 
thermometers,  barometers — ” 

And  as  if  a sudden  throught  struck  him,  he  looked  appealingly  in  the 
overseer’s  face,  and  in  a voice  of  the  utmost  solicitude,  said,  “ Neow,  Mis- 
ter Simmons,  du  you  want  a fust  rate  6a-rometer?  You  don’t  know  how 
much  you  could  save.  It’ll  tell  you  when  it’s  a’goin  to  rain,  and  when  it’s 
a’goin  to  shine — when  tu  plant,  and  when  tu  hoe — when  tu — ” 

“ Oh,”  said  Simmons,  cutting  Mr.  Spry  very  short,  “ I’ll  bet  you  fifty 
dollars  against  all  you  have  in  your  waggon,  that  I have  an  old  blind 
nigger  here,  who  can  tell  the  changes  of  the  weather  with  more  precision 
than  the  best  of  your  barometers!” 

“I  swow!”  chuckled  Mr.  Joel  Spry  to  himself,  “if  here  be’ant  a chance 
tu  make  the  pewter,  then  I’m  darned!  Simmons,  I’m  your  man;  down 
with  the  dollars,  and  I’ll  unload  the  waggon.” 

Suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  the  bet  was  speedily  arranged.  Mr.  Joel 
Spry,  with  great  care,  took  out  of  the  waggon  two  large  boxes,  one  marked 
“ dry  goods,”  and  the  other  “fancy  articles;”  and  had  them  carefully 
deposited  in  the  overseer’s  room. 

“ Neow,”  said  he,  after  taking  a stiff  glass  of  Monongahela,  “ it’s  a giftin’ 
late,  and  I want  tu  commence.  Bring  forth  the  nigger  that’ll  match  thi3 
Zia-rometer!” 

“ Here,  Jake!”  bawled  the  overseer.  Forthwith  there  hobbled  from  tho 
negro  quarters  an  old  Ethiopian,  three  shades  darker  than  charcoal,  as  blind 
1 as  a bat,  and  four  times  as  ugly. 
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“ Har,  massa,  bar  am  old  Jake.” 

“ Jake,  what  kind  of  weather  are  we  going;  to  hare  to-morrow.” 

“ Cloudy  wearier,  massa,  cloudy  wedder.  Old  Jake’s  big  toe  feel  like  de 
debbil  to-night.” 

“ Wa-al,  if  that  don’t  beat  all  that  ever  I hearn  tell  on,  I wish  I may  be 
darned,”  said  Mr.  Spry,  with  a horse-laugh.  “ Ony  tu  think,  a blind  nig- 
ger tellin’  the  state  of  the  weather  by  his  toes  ! Oh  ! Jehosaphat!” 
“Well,  sir,  and  what  says  the  barometer?”  said  Simmons. 

“ Says?  Why  it  says  clear,  light  winds,  and  not  a drop  of  rain!” 

“ We’ll  see,”  said  the  overseer.  “ Jim,  fodder  this  horse,  and  put  the 
waggon  under  the  shed.  Mr.  Spry,  this  is  your  room.  Good  night,  sir.” 

“ Good  night,  Mister  Simmons.  But  wait  a while,  neow,  du  take  care  of 
them  boxes.  I got  nearly  four  hundred  dollars’  worth  of  goods  in  ’em,  and 
if  the  cutlery  gits  damp,  or  the  calicoes  gits  siled,  I shall  be  ruined.” 

With  this  injunction  the  parties  retired  to  rest.  The  next  morning,  when 
they  awoke,  the  sky  was  overcast,  and  the  aspect  of  nature  portended  a 
long  fall  of  rain. 

“ Aha!  what  did  old  Jake  tell  you,  Mr.  Spry,”  was  the  first  remark  of 
the  overseer. 

“ Wa-al,  now,  the  quicksilver  in  my  Ja-rometer  must  a’been  damp.  But 
I say,  now,  friend  Simmons,  you’ll  let  me  hare  another  trial.  You  won’t 
take  all  that  a poor  feller’s  got  on  airth,  jist  on  account  of  the  quicksilver’s 
bein’  damp?” 

“ Oh,  no,”  said  the  good  natured  Simmons,  “you  may  try  every  day  for 
a week — your  board  and  your  horse’s  feed  shall  cost  you  nothing,  but  at 
the  end  of  that  time,  I must  either  have  your  goods,  or  you  must  have  my 
fifty  dollars.” 

Mr.  Joel  Spry  concluded  the  bargain  with  some  apparent  hesitation,  but 
seemed  resolved  to  make  the  best  of  a bad  case.  Every  night  Spry’s 
barometer  was  pitted  against  old  blind  Jake’s  toes,  and  regularly  every 
morning  the  toes  came  off  victorious.  Spry,  who  ate  all  the  while  like  a 
horse,  and  actually  commenced  getting  fat,  declared  on  every  successive 
morning  that  “ he  should  be  ruined  past  redemption.”  He  tore  his  hair; 
clenched  his  hands,  cursed  old  Jake  for  a hobgoblin,  and  swore  that  had  he 
been  born  in  Salem,  he  would  have  been  hung  for  a wizard.  At  last  the 
seventh  day  came.  It  had  rained  for  six  days  previous  without  intermis- 
sion, and  now,  as  old  Jake,  through  his  science  in  toeology,  had  predicted 
the  night  previous,  in  opposition  to  the  indications  of  Spry’s  barometer,  the 
sun  shoDe  bright  and  beautiful.  Spry  took  his  mare  from  the  stable,  and 
harnessed  her  in  his  waggon.  With  tears  in  eyes,  he  bade  the  negroes,  who 
were  laughing  at  him,  “ good-bye,”  and  actually  gave  old  Jake  the  baro- 
meter which  had  cost  him  so  much  trouble. 

“ Simmons,”  said  he,  “ you’ve  won  the  bet  fairly — take  the  things,  and 
keep  ’em — and  never  say  agin  that  you  never  knew  an  honest  Yankee 
pedlar.” 

“ Well,  well,  good-bye,”  said  Simmons,  “ I wanted  to  teach  one  of  you 
Yankees  a lesson,  and  I guess  that  I’ve  given  you  what  you  deserve.” 

“ Wa-al,”  sobbed  Mr.  Spry,  in  a most  melancholy  tone,  “ it  can’t  be 
help’d.  Good-bye,  Simmons.  Get  up,  Nabby— git  up,  you  tarnal  crit- 
ter!” So  saying,  he  applied  the  lash  to  Nabby,  and  she  moved  away  at  ai? 
astonishing  rate,  When  Spry  had  got  outside  the  gate,  he  turned  around 
and  said  in  aloud  nasal  tone:  “ I say,  Simmons!  Them  boxes  of  mine  is 
full  of  goods!  Full  to  the  brim,  with  brickbats  and  cork-stalks?  Got  a 
week’s  board  and  lodging,  and  horse-feed  for  nothin!  I know’d  it  was 
agoin  tu  rain  for  a week,  and  that  I couldn’t  travel ! That  ia-rometer  of 
mine  is  patent  and  no  mistake  ! I say,  Simmons,  how  is  old  Jake’s  toes? 
Gee  up,  Nabby  !” 

“ Here,  Jim,  get  my  gun  !”  said  Simmons  in  a terrible  fury. 

“ I draw’d  the  load  out  afore  you  was  up,  this  morning,”  shouted  Spry, 
who  was  now  out  of  danger. 

“ Well,”  said  Simmons,  almost  out  of  breath  with  anger,  “ if  ever  I see 
a Yankee  pedlar  on  this  plantation  again,  if  I don’t  shoot  him  I wish  I may 
loose  a year’s  pay.” 


One  and  the  Same  Thing. — According  to  rumour,  Fleet  Prison  is  to 
be  a railway  termimus.  We  are  sure  there  was  no  necessity  to  have  re- 
moved a brick  of  the  old  place  for  that  purpose. — Punch. 

Newspaper-Subscribers  and  Newspaper-Borrowers. — A Mr.  S.,  of 
Baltimore,  was  reading  the  paper  at  home  in  the  morning,  before  leaving 
for  his  store,  when  the  boy  of  a neighbour  entered,  with  the  usual  errand 
upon  his  tongue,  which  he  delivered  in  the  usual  way: — “Mr.  S.,  pappy 
wants  to  borrow  your  Sun  a few  minutes  this  morning.”  “ Tell  your 
pappy,”  replied  Mr.  S.,  “ that  I am  using  my  Sun,  but,”  drawing  a penny 
from  his  pocket  and  handing  it  to  the  boy,  “ there’s  a penny  which  I am  not 
using  just  now,  with  which  he  can  buy  one.  Tell  him  he  needn’t  put  him- 
self out  of  the  way  about  returning  it  to-day.  I will  send  for  it  when  I 
want  it,  the  same  as  I frequently  have  to  do  for  my  paper.”  Mr.  S.  has 
been  allowed  the  use  of  his  own  newspaper  since,  without  annoyance  from 
that  neighbour. — The  same  result  attended  a practical  joke  which  a sub- 
scriber of  the  Ledger  once  played  off  upon  an  inveterate  borrower.  Find- 
ing that  he  never  could  get  sight  of  his  paper  in  the  morning  until  his 
neighbour  had  first  perused  it,  he  subscribed  for  two  copies,  and  had  one 
regularly  served  at  his  neighbour’s  door,  at  the  same  time  that  he  received 
his  own.  This  put  the  newspaper-borrower,  who  are  always  consistent 
people,  into  a great  passion;  but  it  saved  the  subscriber  from  any  more 
annoyance  from  that  quarter, — Philadelphia  Ledger, 


TO  THE  FRIENDLY  READER, 

The  extensive  circulation  of  the  Family  Herald  has  been  hitherto  prin- 
cipally owing  to  private  recommendation.  We  once  more  respectfully 
entreat  those  Friends  and  Patrons ^ who  approve  of  our  endeavours  to 
furnish  the  community  at  large  with  useful  information  and  amusement  at 
the  lowest  possible  charge,  to  make  favourable  mention  at  their  merry 
meetings  of  this  already  popular  Periodical. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

J.  Clakke.— What  is  the  difference  between  B flat  and  A sharp  ? Our  correspondent 
has  himself  suggested  the  answer  by  referring  to  the  enharmonic  scale.  In  instruments 
constructed  like  a pianoforte,  upon  the  chromatic  scale,  the  two  sounds  arc  the  same, 
produced  by  the  same  key  ; but  in  such  instruments  as  the  temple  organ,  the  tones 
are  so  subdivided  as  to  admit  of  separate  keys  for  flats  and  sharps.  The  tones  from 
G to  A,  and  from  D to  E (which  are  naturally  minor,  or  of  eight  commas),  are 
divided  into  three  parts  by  two  distinct  keys,  one  for  G sharp,  and  another  for  A flat 
— one  for  D sharp,  and  another  for  E flat.  In  pianofortes  the  sharp  is  too  high, 
and  the  flat  too  low,  but  still  sufficiently  correct  for  the  production  of  harmony 
to  ears  that  are  not  ultra-fastidious.  In  stringed  instruments  the  distinction  is 
practicable  by  touching  the  string  at  the  proper  interval.  We  beg  pardon  for  the 
lateness  of  this  answer,  which  was  occasioned  by  the  letter  getting  out  of  sight  for  a 
week  or  two,  and  forgotten. 

Cepiias. — How  may  the  oxalic  acid  in  blue  ink  be  neutralized  so  as  not  to  affect  the 
solution  ? Answer — by  ammonia,  which  seems  to  answer  the  purpose.  How  is  tho 
hydrocyanate  of  iron  made  ? Our  correspondent  means  cyanide  of  iron;  for  hydro- 
cyanic acid  loses  its  hydrogen  when  it  combines  with  metals  ; therefore  it  is  not  right 
to  say  Ziydrocyanide ; and  it  cannot  be  an  ate , for  it  is  a compound  of  iron  and 
cyanogen— Fe-Cy.  Cyanide  of  potassium  poured  into  a solution  of  iron,  in  sulphuric 
or  any  acid,  makes  a precipitate  of  cyanide  of  iron  ; or  mix  prussiate  of  potash  and  a 
salt  of  iron.  This  is  the  blue  colour,  or  Prussian  blue. 

Yorick. — Did  the  Jews,  in  the  time  of  Christ,  speak  the  Hebrew  language  ? No ; but  it 
was  read  in  the  synagogues,  and  therefore  partly  understood.  But  it  is  generally 
believed  that  the  common  language  of  the  country  was  a sort  of  Syro-Chaldaic,  for, 
after  the  reading,  an  interpreter  explained.  Greek,  like  French  now,  was  the  lan- 
guage of  the  political  rulers;  and  a large  portion  of  the  Jews  were  Greek  or  Hellenistic 
Jews,  very  much  disliked  by  the  other  Jews.  Paul  was  a Hellenistic  Jew,  but  he  spoke 
Hebrew  to  the  people  in  a tumult  {fids  xxii.,  2) ; “ and  when  they  heard  that  he  spake 
in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  they  kept  the  more  silence.”  But  whether  this  was  pure  Old 
Testament  Hebrew,  or  Syro  Chaldaic,  we  know  not ; most  probably,  as  much  of  the 
former  as  the  people  could  understand,  in  order  to  gain  their  favour,  as  he  was  in 
danger  of  his  life.  There  must  have  been  great  confusion  of  tongues  in  Judea  at  that 
time.  The  Targums,  or  Chaldee  Paraphrases,  are  translations  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  into  Chaldee  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  who  could  not  understand  the 
Hebrew  ( Neh . viii.  4,  8).  After  the  Captivity,  the  Hebrew  was  a dead  language,  like 
Latin  in  the  Catholic  Church,  spoken  by  the  learned,  and  used  in  the  service  of  the 
Church,  but  not  popularly  used  for  preaching  or  exhortation.  Therefore  Christ  did 
not  speak  it ; but  he  is  reported  to  have  read  in  the  synagogue.  It  might  have  been 
from  a Targum,  or  the  Hebrew  first,  and  the  Chaldee  translation  afterwards,  as  was 
the  custom. 

Doricourt. — Artillery  was  used  in  the  battle  of  Cressy  in  1346 — first  made  in  England  in 
the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  Was  first  generally  employed  in  the  religious  wars  of  Pro- 
testantism, which  was  established  by  artillery.  It  is  difficult  to  say  when  clocks  were 
invented.  The  water  clock,  or  clepsydra,  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Cresibius, 
of  Alexandria,  245  years  before  Christ.  The  Roman  advocates  had  water  clocks  to 
regulate  the  time  of  speaking,  and  Julius  Caesar  brought  them  to  Britain.  Dante 
mentions  a clock  in  Italy,  which  struck  the  hours,  and  one  was  fixed  near  Westminster 
Hall  in  1288  ; another  at  Canterbury,  1292.  Huygens  and  Galileo  dispute  the  honour 
of  iuventing  the  pendulum  clock.  Huygens  says  it  was  first  put  in  operation  in  1657. 
Becker  says,  Galileo  accomplished  it  in  1649.  The  first  made  in  England  was  by 
Fromantil,  a Dutchman,  1662.  It  was  by  Priestley’s  discovery  of  the  gases  that  balloon- 
ing was  first  made  practicable.  The  idea  had  been  long  current.  Roger  Bacon  had 
a notion  of  making  a copper  vessel,  exhausted  of  air,  into  a balloon,  but  the  atmos- 
pheric pressure  would  have  burst  it ; by  discovering  a gas  lighter  than  air,  the  thing 
was  done  at  once. 

Libra. — Our  experience  does  not  lead  us  to  the  conviction  that  the  largest  heads  are  tho 
most  powerful.  We  have  known  men  of  vigorous  intellect  with  small  heads.  We  knew 
one  who  boasted  that  he  found  it  difficult  to  get  a hat  small  enough.  The  celebrated 
Charles  Fourier,  whom  Eugene  Sue  declares  he  has  studied  more  than  any  other 
modern  author,  had  one  of  the  smallest  heads  in  France.  Small  heads  have  their  sphere 
— it  is  a sphere  generally  of  taste  and  polish.  Small  headed  ladies  are  generally  the 
most  showy  in  dress  and  manner,  as  small-headed  horses  are  most  elegant  in  move- 
ment. It  is  difficult  to  say  what  a good  head  is.  People  judge  of  goodness  by  their  own 
heads,  or  by  a man’s  success,  or  his  talkativeness.  To  be  a good  judge  of  heads,  a man 
must  be  a judge  of  goodness.  Firmness  of  brain  in  a small  head  is  perhaps  equivalent 
or  superior  to  laxity  in  a great  head.  Small,  firm  heads  are  admirably  fitted  for  detail ; 
large,  firm  heads  for  sweeping  generalities.  The  one  is  a helpmate  to  the  other. 
Fourier’s  talent  for  detail  was  wonderful.  He  seldom  looked  at  any  structure  without 
measuring  off  its  proportions  at  once  with  his  stick  or  his  eye,  and  going  into  tho 
minutest  criticism.  His  large  ideas  are  very  awkward,  compared  to  his  small  ones. 
There  is  a power  for  universal,  and  a power  for  particular  ideas. 

Miss  Swallow  wonders  if  there  can  be  such  a thing  as  “ old  news.”  Miss  Swallow 
would  make  an  excellent  critic.  She  would  cut  a book  to  pieces.  She  would 
write  articles  with  her  scissors,  and  clip  w ater  into  gas,  and  gas  into  nothing  at  all. 

W.  R.C. — “Every  one  who  knows”  is  correct.  “Every”  is  singular,  because  it  does 
not  combine  the  individuals  collectively,  but  takes  each  separately.  It  could  not 
otherwise  agree  with  “one.”  We  say,  “many  ones;”  custom  says,  “manyaono.” 
But  in  this  case  the  “ a ” has  the  effect  of  destroying  the  plurality  of  the  “ many.” 

Jane  has  quarrelled  with  a gentleman  whom  she  likes,  and  who  she  has  reason  to  believe 
wishes  to  be  reconciled  to  her,  but  her  dignity  will  not  permit  her  to  make  the  first 
advance.  How  is  she  to  act  ? This  is  a puzzling  question.  It  is  like  squaring  the 
circle,  or  calculating  the  orbit  of  a comet.  Ladies,  in  general,  are  skilful  in  this 
science.  Some  common  friend  to  invite  both  to  a party  would  be,  perhaps,  the  most 
effectual  mode.  The  gentleman  would  see  her  home,  no  doubt,  in  the  dark,  when 
words  are  generally  very  strong,  and  hearts  very  soft.  Moonshine  is  rather  favourable 
than  otherwise,  being  a species  of  love-light ; and  its  effect  upon  the  brain  is  supposed 
to  promote  the  action  of  the  illusive  faculties,  without  which,  they  say,  love  could  have 
no  existence,  and  marriage  would  never  have  been  thought  of. 

Daylight  may  do  for  the  gay, 

The  thoughtless,  the  heartless,  the  free  ; 

But  there’s  something  about  the  moon’s  ray 
That  is  sweeter  to  you  and  to  me. 

Rusticus. — A trunk  line  of  railway  is  a great  line,  from  which  small  lines  branch  off. 
Prince  Rupert  was  grandson  to  James  I.,  and  cousin  to  Charles  I.  He  was  son  of  tht§ 
Elector  Palatine  of  the  Rhine  (Frederic),  by  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  King  James. 
JEAN.— Call  at  Mr.  Biggs’s  and  see  the  different  books  published  on  the  subject. 
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“ Widow  of  a Clergyman.” — There  is  a special  society  for  the  widows  and  children  of 
clergymen  in  the  diocese  of  London,  of  which  the  Bishop  is  president  ex  officio.  The 
society  for  the  relief  of  poor  clergymen  also  sometimes  assists  widows. 

“ A Welchman.” — London  and  Westminster  are  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  but  the  City 
of  London  has  the  privileges  of  a county  distinct  from  the  county.  The  county  town 
of  Middlesex  is  Brentford.  There  are  sheriffs  for  London  and  Middlesex,  but  London 
is  not  enumerated  amongst  the  forty  English  counties. 

J.  S.  S. — Should  we  say  “A  M.P.,”  or  “An  M.P.?”  “An  M.P.,”  because  it  is  pro- 
nounced “an  cm  pee.’* 

Dominie. — “Doubt  truth  to  be  a liar,  but  never  doubt  I love.”  A song  in  Hamlet.  It 
seems  ridiculous  to  modern  ears  ; but  “ to  doubt”  means,  to  be  in  a state  of  indecision 
respecting  the  fact  of  truth  being  a liar.  In  modern  times  we  should  say,  “ Doubt 
falsehood  to  be  a liar.”  But  the  state  of  indecision  is  expressed  either  way.  Paver , 
pavier , and  paviour  are  all  used — the  two  first  most  commonly. 

“ An  Artist.” — We  are  much  gratified  with  the  commendatory  letter  of  our  corres- 
pondent. 

Juvenis  wants  to  know  who  invented  the  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  and  how  to  get 
a government  situation  ; and  also  if  the  persons  who  advertize  daily  in  the  Times  are 
fully  competent  to  teach  book-keeping  and  shorthand.  Of  the  first  he  seems  to  know 
more  than  most  people  already,  and  quite  enough.  Of  the  last  we  know  very  little  or 
nothing,  for  we  do  not  know  the  advertisers.  For  the  government  situation,  he  must 
apply  at  D owning-street,  or  thereabouts. 

C.  S. — It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  ask  a lady  to  drink  wine  with  you  at  table.  It  is  going 
out.  But  you  should  follow  the  fashion  of  the  house  or  place.  It  is  still  very  common. 
You  may  offer  wine  to  the  lady  next  you  after  soup.  If  a young  man,  this  is  most 
becoming ; and  it  is  also  more  becoming  in  a young  man  to  wait  to  be  asked  by  an 
elder  than  to  ask.  Modesty  is  safer  than  forwardness,  and  makes  fewest  blunders  ; but 
modesty  accompanied  by  composure  and  self-possession  ; for  there  is  more  awkwardness 
in  a confused  look  than  in  an  actual  breach  of  etiquette,  which  even  princes  of  the 
blood  and  nobility  of  all  degrees  will  at  times  commit.  But  then  they  have  a self- 
possession,  arising  from  rank,  which  is  an  important  element  of  good  manner*.  If 
asked  to  drink  wine  at  table,  never  refuse,  and  drink  the  same  wine  as  the  party  inviting 
you,  if  he  does  not  give  you  the  choice.  If  you  are  a water-drinker,  drink  wator  with 
him.  It  is  the  pleasant  smile  accompanying  the  act  that  gives  it  its  social  value 
and  importance.  Do  not  repeat  the  ceremony,  once  is  enough.  Do  not  help  yourself 
to  wine  at  dinner  without  drinking  with  some  one,  for  wine  is  a symbolical  beverage 
— the  medium  of  sympathy  and  communion.  Both  Church  and  State  regard  it  in  this 
light.  The  Eucharist  is  the  communion  of  the  faithful ; wine  drinking  at  table  is  a 
communing  of  hearts  in  social  friendship.  This  truth  is  little  thought  of,  but  it  is 
embodied  in  the  forms  of  social  etiquette.  “ A man  who  drinks  alone  is  a sot.” 

A Writer. — Wei  are  sorry  that  we  are  obliged  at  times  to  offend  the  sensitiveness  of 
our  poets  and  poetesses ; but  we  have  so  very  little  room,  that  we  can  only  express 
our  regret,  and  say,  with  Cato,  “ It  must  be  so,  Plato.”  We  received  the  piece  alluded 
to,  which  has  many  good  features. 

Rogo. — In  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  the  payments,  exclusive  of  rooms  and  commons,  are 
made  half-yearly.  Noblemen,  £30;  fellow  commoners,  £15;  pensioners,  £7  10s.; 
sizars,  nothing.  But  each  of  the  first  three  pays  double  on  entrance,  and  the  sizar,  on 
entrance,  pays  £5  Is.  3d.  The  sizars  are  elected  annually  by  an  examination,  and 
hold  for  four  years.  They  have  their  commons  free,  and  are  exempted  from  annual 
fees.  Scholars,  of  whom  there  are  seventy,  have  their  commons  free,  and  their  rooms 
for  half  the  charge  paid  by  pensioners ; they  pay  for  tuition,  but  have  an  annual 
salary.  Between  three  and  four  years,  or  ten  terms,  we  believe,  suffice  for  clerical 
education. 

Diaries. — T.  P.  R. — Call  at  Mr.  Biggs’s  and  inspect  the  various  kinds  of  literary  and 
commercial  diaries,  journals,  and  common-place  books,  arranged,  printed,  and  ruled 
expressly  for  the  use  of  students  and  tradesmen. 

J.  D. — To  answer  every  question  sent  would  fill  ten  such  pages  as  the  present ; we  always 
endeavour  to  select  only  those  which  may  interest  the  generality  of  our  readers  as  well 
as  the  sender.  Few  conductors  of  periodicals  take  the  trouble  to  answer  inquiries  at 
all.  It  sometimes  happens  that  more  time  is  consumed  in  answering  an  apparently 
simple  question  in  a satisfactory  manner,  than  would  be  required  to  furnish  a long 
article.  Communications  are  occasionally  detained  until  inquiry  can  be  made  of 
competent  persons  conversant  with  the  subject. 

N.  D.  J.  asks — “ Suppose  an  innocent  party  is  put  to  death  for  any  crime  imputed  to 
him,  and  the  guilty  party  be  afterwards  discovered,  would  that  guilty  party  be  also 
put  to  death  ?”  This  is  a question  for  the  lawyers.  Our  answer  would  be  affirmative. 
The  Militia. — The  first  clacs  includes  those  betweeen  the  ages  of  18  and  45.  All  the 
name 3 are  put  into  a balloting  box,  and  the  number  required  drawn  out.  Persons 
drawn  can  serve  by  substitute.  The  price  of  one  varies  according  to  circumstances. 
Chess. — H. — The  cheapest,  post  free,  Is.  4d. ; Chess-Board  Companion^  2s.  6d.  ; Chess 
for  Beginners , 5s.  6d.  ; and  other  works  at  various  prices,  mostly  expensive. 

J.  II.,  Macclesfield. — The  proposition  is  contrary  to  our  established  rule.  If  the  solution 
be  sent,  the  question  will  be  inserted,  and  answered  in  the  usuaL  manner. 

Alexander. — Propound  a question  which  will  meet  your  own  view  of  it. 

Moles.—  Jane  C. — As  they  cannot  be  removed  it  is  dangerous  to  tamper  with  them. 

To  Remove  Warts.— C.  F.— See  No.  15,  p.  235  ; No.  17,  p.  2G7  ; No.  18,  p.  283. 

To  Make  Paste.  — TV.  J.  G — See  No.  G8,  p.  252;  No.  102,  p.797. 

Shoemaking. — Knight  has  published  two  small  cheap  volumes  on  the  subject. 

Model  Prison. — M.  E.  R. — For  regulations  and  diet,  see  No.  78,  p.  413. 

Rose  ; T.  S.  C. ; Nailswortu.  — The  articles,  or  similar  ones,  have  already  appeared  or 
been  answered. 

Communications  Received.— J.  II.  T.,  Kingsdown.— X.  Y.  Z.  (Is.  per  line.)— Tommy 
Sly.— JaneS. — M.  Bernard. — Azile.— Charles  S.— Joseph  R.— F.  W.  J.— Jane  T. 
— E.  S.  C.— J.  G.  S.— Beck.— Martucci.— Virgo.— A.  B.  T.— O.  A.  (try  again.)— Leo. 
— G.  H.  W. — O.  L.  (more  than  a pound.) — Miss  S. — “ A Writer.” — Taunton. — J. 
Pindar  (old).— C.  S.  S.— R.  W.  N. — Quiz  (see  No.  137).— N.  D.  J.— D.  M.  B.— 
E.  I>.  F.  R.— Groom.— C.  A M.-Wm,  L. — Augustus  C.— “ An  Admirer  of  Anti- 
quities.”— N.  N.  (Walker’s,  12mo.)—  J.  Bedford. — W.  A.  Arnold. — Rose. — S.  A.  B. 
(it  shall  be  considered.) — E.  O.  S. — W.  C.  L.  J.— Joe  T.— R.  J.  P. — Jane  G.  (send 
solution.) — W.  L.  R (to  the  right,  or  S.E.) — Matmeg. — “A  Young  Fox-hunter.” — 

B.  Exodus  (that  would  be,  to  anticipate  privileges). — Donna  Isabella. — T.  Booyan. 
— Lekse.— “ A New  Beginner.”— M.  L.  E.— C.  J.  A.— C.  H. — H.  B.— E.  Long  (yes, 
several).— Calvinatius.— G.  V.  A.— A.  Z.— Yric.— CEPHAS.— W.  D.— J.  W.  8.— 

C.  T.  W. 

Dyer;  H.  Booth;  E.  K. ; A.  R.  M.  ; M.  H. — The  'questions  are  either  inappropriate, 
too  trivial,  or  we  are  unable  to  furnish  the  information  required. 

Amicus  ; Qjjjesor  ; Sincerity. — In  our  next. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Musical  Treasury , Vol.  III.  Being  a collection  of  standard,  classical,  and  popular 
Music,  vocal  and  instrumental  — Davidson,  Water-street,  Blackfriars. 

Clare's  Popular  Legends  and  Focal  Illustrations . — II.  White,  Oxford-street. 

The  Golden  Treasury  of  Life , or,  Old  Sayings  and  True  Ones ; with  many  original  Pro- 
verbs and  Moral  Reflections— H.  White,  Oxford  street;  and  T.  Frost,  Marshall-street* 


Now  publishing , 

1\TO.  5 of  THE  TOM  THUMB  SONGSTER,  containing  Eighty 

-I  * Songs.  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4 of  this  now  popular  Song  Book  arc  still  on  sale.  On  Dec. 
22nd  will  be  issued  No.  6,  containing,  by  permission  of  Miss  Eliza  Cook,  Thirteen  of 
her  best  Songs,  together  with  Forty  other  Songs,  and  a neatly-engraved  Portrait  of  this 
talented  Lady. 

Now  ready,  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3 of 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  RECITER,  containing  some  of  the  best  Recitations, 
Comic  and  Sentimental  Extracts,  &c.  No.  3 contains  Sixty-four  Pages  of  beautiful 
print,  Two  Engravings,  and  a Portrait  of  Mr.  Phelps,  a*  Rolla. 

Mirth  Jor  Christmas,  and  Years  to  come  ! 

Now  ready,  No.  1 of 

THE  UNIVERSAL  JESTER,  containing  sparkling  Witticisms,  Jokes,  Riddles,  Puns, 
Bulls,  Jonathanisms,  and  everything  likely  to  cause  right  good  Morriment.  Everybody 
ought  to  have  this,  to  create  mirth  for  the  coming  Christmas.  Thirty-six  pages,  a Comic 
Engraving,  beautifully  designed  Cover,  and  laughable  Frontispiece^  the  whole  for  Ose 
Penny  1 

London:  Cleave,  1,  Shoe  Lane  ; and  all  Booksellers". 


Gilberts  new  universal  etymological  and 

PRONOUNCING  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE,  EM- 
BRACING ALL  THE  TERMS  USED  IN  ART,  SCIENCE,  AND  LITERATURE. 

Parts  I.  and  II.,  price  Sevenpence  each. 

The  publication  of  a NEW  ETYMOLOGICAL  and  PRONOUNCING  DICTIONARY 
of  the  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE,  based  upon  the  Dictionaries  of  Johnson  and  Walker, 
and  comprehen rling  all  the  principal  terms  which  have  been  introduced  and  established 
since  their  day  to  the  present  time  in  Literature,  and  in  the  various  departments  of 
Natural  and  Mechanical  Science.  Arts,  and  Manufacture,  has  been  long  felt  as  a deside- 
ratum in  British  Literature,  which,  if  well  supplied,  could  not  fail  to  prove  highly 
useful  and  acceptable  to  the  Literary  and  Scientific  World,  wherever  the  English  lan- 
guage is  read  or  spoken.  To  supply  this  desideratum  is  the  object  of  the  present 
work.  It  will  be  completed  in  about  Thirty-four  Monthly  Parts,  and  form  one  or  two 
handsome  Royal  Octavo  Volumes,  of  about  1,100  pages.  Several  thousand  words  which 
occur  in  our  old  standard  English  authors  will  be  embraced,  the  obsolete  being  carefully 
marked  as  such,  and  quotations  generally  given  from  the  passages  in  which  they  occur. 
The  Roots  from  which  the  Terras  are  derived  are  printed  in  Italics,  obviating  the  diffi- 
culties which  otherwise  occur  to  persons  not  familiar  with  the  Greek,  Hebrew,  or  other 
ancient  alphabets.  A compendious  Grammar  of  the  English  Language  will  be  given 
during  the  course  of  publication  ; and,  at  the  end  of  the  work,  a copious  Vocabulary  of 
French,  Latin,  and  other  foreign  phrases  and  words  now  used  by  English  writers.  In 
Natural  History,  all  the  Classes,  Orders,  Families,  and  recognised  Genera  of  Animals, 
Plants,  or  Minerals  will  be  described,  as  now  classified  by  the  most  eminent  Naturalists; 
in  fact,  nothing  shall  be  wanting  to  render  the  work  one  of  Universal  Reference  and 
Useful  Information  for  the  Private  or  Public  Library,  the  Counting  House,  the  School, 
or  the  University. 

***  It  is  an  important  fact,  that  the  two  first  Parts  alone  contain  upwards  of  1,200 
words  not  to  be  found  in  the  Dictionaries  of  Johnson  and  Walker. 

In  reply  to  multitudinous  communications  which  we  have  received,  suggestive 
of  improvement  of  the  work,  and  pressing  for  a more  copious  monthly  issue,  the  Editors, 
Publisher,  and  Proprietors,  collectively,  beg  to  intimate,  that  arrangements  are  in  pro- 
gress, whereby  future  Parts  will  contain  Fifty-six  instead  of  Thirty-two  Pages— the 
price  being  One  Shilling.  They  also  beg  to  assure  their  Subscribers  that  arrange- 
ments are  in  active  preparation  to  ensure  increased  completeness  and  accuracy  of  the 
future  issues  of  the  work. 

London:  James  Gilbert,  49,  Paternoster  Row;  and  by  order  of  every  Bookseller 
Stationer,  and  Newsvender  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

WEST  LONDON  BUILDING  ASSOCIATION. 

Enrolled  pursuant  to  Act  6 and  7 Wm.  IV.  c.  32. 

Shares,  £120  ; Monthly  Subscriptions,  10s.  per  Share. — Entrance  Fee,  2s.  6d.  per  Sharo. 

T { William  Paterson,  Esq.,  1,  Mitre  Court,  Temple. 

r Daniel  Norton,  Esq.,  62,  Old  Broad  Street,  Royal  Exchange. 

President.— Mr.  Henry  Cockerell,  65,  Fleet  Street. 

Directors. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Kealley,  29,  Little  Newport  Street,  Leicester  Square. 

Mr.  James  Hawkins,  20,  Upper  Ivennington  Green,  Surrey. 

Mr.  Thomas  Frampton,  13,  Westbourne  Place, Westbourne  Terrace,  Paddington. 

Mr.  JonN  Hanks,  27,  Little  Newport  Street,  Leicester  Square. 

Mr.  Frederick  Kenton,  5,  Little  Newport  Street,  Leicester  Square. 

Mr.  Henry  Wills,  11,  King  Street,  Bloomsbury  Square. 

Mr.  William  Marchant,  438,  Oxford  Street. 

Mr.  Christopher  John  Hildyard,  6,  Kennington  Cross,  Surrey. 

Mr.  John  Harvey,  4,  Goswell  Road. 

Mr.  Charles  Hildyard,  9,  Charlotte  Street,  Fitzroy  Square. 

Treasurer. — Mr.  Joseph  Webb,  18,  Middleton  Street,  Northampton  Square. 
Solicitors. — Messrs.  Patterson  and  Son,  68,  Old  Broad  Street,  Royal  Exchange. 
Surveyor. — Charles  Howell,  Esq.,  Surveyor  to  the  Norwich  Union  Insurance  Office, 
38,  Woburn  Place,  Russell  Square. 

Bankers. — Messrs.  Prescott,  Grote,  and  Co.,  Threadneodle  Street. 

Secretary. — Mr.  Robert  Kenyon,  15,  Great  Surrey  Street,  Blackfriars. 

THIS  Society  is  formed  on  sound  and  tried  principles,  for  the  pur- 

pose  of  enabling  the  Shareholders  to  purchase  Freehold  or  Leasehold  Property;  to 
redeem  their  Property  already  in  Mortgage  ; to  obtain  Advances  on  Mortgage,  .and  to 
pay  off  the  same  by  easy  Instalments ; and  to  make  provision  for  their  Families  by  way 
of  Endowment. 

Each  Share  will  entitle  the  holder  to  an  immediate  advance  of  £70,  according  to  tho 
Rules  of  the  Society,  to  purchase  property,  &c. ; for  which  he  will  have  to  pay  a sub- 
scription of  10s.  per  mouth,  and  4s.  per  month  redemption-money,  until  tho  close  of  tho 
Society,  which  will  be  in  about  nine  or  ten  years,  when  the  property  purchased  will 
become  his  own.  The  title-deeds  of  all  property  will  be  deposited  with  the  Bankers 
until  the  close  of  the  Society,  or  redemption,  when  they  will  be  delivered  up  to  the  Share- 
holders entitled  to  the  same.  Shareholders  who  do  not  have  their  Shares  advanced  will 
receive  £120  per  Share,  being  double  the  amount  of  their  subscriptions,  at  the  close  of 
the  Society.  Shareholders  who  purchase  property,  however,  derive  the  greatest  advan- 
tage, as  the  Rent  received  is  frequently  sufficient  to  pay  their  subscriptions,  thereby 
enabling  them  to  obtain  property  without  any  or  a trifling  outlay  of  their  own. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  payment  of  Subscriptions  will  be  held  on 
Monday,  the  5th  of  January  next,  at  Exeter  Hall,  Committee  Room  No.  3,  from  Half- 
past Seven  to  Half-past  Nine,  when  the  sum  of  money  for  disposal  will  be  stated  at  the 
termination  of  the  proceedings,  and  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  read  at  the  com- 
mencement. 

The  Shares  being  limited  in  number,  early  application  is  requested  to  be  made  to  tho 
Secretary,  before  the  entrance-fee  is  increased. 

Prospectuses  and  Rules  may  be  hadof  the  Directors,  the  Solicitors,  or  the  Secretary, 
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FAMILY  HERALD— USEFUL  INFORMATION 


Just  published,  price  Two  Shillings, 

The  dream.  — a romaunt. 

By  JOSEPH  BAKER. 

London  : G.  Mountcastle,  10,  Bedford  Court,  Covent  Garden. 

T^DUCATION  AND  BOARD  for  a limited  number  of  Children, 

^ between  the  a^es  of  Three  and  Twelve  Years,  in  a most  healthy  neighbourhood, 
by  a respectable  Person,  duly  qualified  to  impart  a Sound  and  Religious  Education. 
Parents  going  to  India  or  to  the  Continent  will  find  this,  during  their  absence,  a most 
desirable  Home  for  their  Children. 


Letters  addressed  K.  W.,  at  Templeman’s  Library,  6,  Great  Portland  Street,  will  be 
attended  to. 


FAMILY  HERALD. 


THE  STUDY  OF  NATURE ; THE  OLD  AND  THE  NEW 
METHODS. 


In  onr  formep  article  upon  this  subject  we  showed  that  the  moderns 
were  more  analytical  than  the  ancients  in  their  study  of  nature;  that  they 
decompose  her,  and  seek  out  her  component  parts  materially,  whilst  the 
ancients  imaginatively  and  poetically  admired  her  beauties,  feared  her 
deformities,  and  wandered  devoutly  through  the  labyrinth  of  her  mysteries. 
The  admiration  and  the  fear  of  nature  and  her  attributes  were  beautifully 
represented  in  the  mythology  of  the  ancients,  remnants  of  which  we  still 
have  in  the  Eastern  world.  The  Juggernaut  of  the  East  is  a personifi- 
cation of  the  fearful  principle.  It  is  not  worshipped  as  a beauty;  but  as  a 
deformity  it  is  propitiated.  The  Greeks  worshipped  the  Furies,  the 
Egyptians  the  crocodile — not  in  love  but  in  fear.  No  heart  can  love  that 
which  seems  evil  to  it,  but  it  may  bow  before  it  as  the  slave  before  his 
master.  With  such  personifications,  poetical  embodiments  of  good  and 
evil  in  nature,  the  study  of  nature  most  probably  began.  From  these  the 
progress  towards  the  distinct  elaboration  qf  the  fine  arts  is  simple  and 
irresistible  with  a free  and  an  intellectual  people.  The  demand  for  statues 
of  gods  and  goddesses  gave  birth  to  sculpture.  The  noblest  remnants  of 
Grecian  sculpture  are  divine.  The  Venus,  the  Apollo,  the  Jupiter  Tonans, 
(or  the  Thundering  Jupiter),  are  poetical  conceptions  of  divine  attributes  in 
nature,  moulded  into  the  form  of  humanity  by  the  creative  power  of  genius. 
The  noblest  remnants  of  ancient  architecture  are  divine — houses  or  temples 
for  the  service  of  the  gods,  constructed  after  a symbolical  idea,  the  birth  of 
a poetic  mind.  Poetry  of  words  arose,  no  doubt,  in  hymns  to  the  gods. 
The  most  ancient  of  all  is  divine.  The  Orphic  hymns,  the  Psalms  of 
David,  the  Song  of  Moses,  all  point  to  divinity  as  the  source  of  word 
poetry.  The  poetic  soul,  which  is  the  mother  of  all  the  fine  arts,  exhibiting 
herself  after  one  mode  in  sculpture,  after  another  in  architecture,  after 
another  in  rhythm,  was  the  real  spirit  of  the  ancient  student  of  nature  and 
her  wonders.  Hence  it  was,  that  natural  studies  were  peculiar  to  the 
priesthood  in  all  nations.  Priests  are  spiritual  men  by  profession — the 
soul  of  nature  is  the  object  of  their  contemplation.  They  brought 
forth,  trained,  and  cultivated  the  poetic  spirit  of  society.  They  gave 
it  a form,  a method,  a character,  and  a language.  They  nursed  it  as  a 
mother  in  its  infancy,  and  like  mother  and  child,  when  infancy  was 
past  and  maturity  attained,  a separation  ensued,  an  independence  was 
established,  and  a jealousy  experienced.  Now  poetry  and  the  arts  exist 
apart  from  priesthood;  they  have  set  up  for  themselves.  But  the  poet 
himself  is  a new  priest,  a priest  of  nature.  He  is  the  son  of  an 
old  priest,  but  he  is  himself  a new  priest.  He  is  a spiritual  man,  an 
idealist.  He  makes  images  like  his  father,  and  like  his  father  he  sets 
them  up  for  the  people  to  adore.  Nothing  pleases  him  better  than  to  set 
up  a successful  image,  that  all  the  people  will  fall  down  and  worship.  He 
is  always  conjuring  up  ideas  for  this  purpose;  aiming  unceasingly  at  the 
conquest  of  the  mind  by  the  beauty  of  his  poetical  conceptions.  But  he 
has  an  obstacle  to  encounter  in  the  present  age  which  he  had  not  in  former 
ages.  He  has  the  rivalry  of  his  father  to  oppose  him;  and  in  this  rivalry 
of  the  father  and  the  son  lies  one  very  peculiar  distinction  between  the  old 
world  and  the  new.  The  son,  as  a poet,  has  gained  the  ascendancy. 
Priest  poets  are  now  generally  regarded  as  inferior,  though  many  of  them 
possess  the  very  highest  talent.  Dr.  Johnson  makes  an  apology  for 
inserting  the  life  of  Dr.  Watts  amongst  his  lives  of  the  poets.  But  his 
merit,  was  transcendant  in  the  doctor’s  estimation — his  songs  being  more 
popularly  sung  in  churches  and  chapels  than  those  of  any  other  man  in 
. private  families,  Wesley,  perhaps,  now  excepted.  Young  is  very  little 
read,  and  relished  only  by  the  old  and  the  melancholy.  Cowper  is  repulsive 
to  most  people,  though  one  of  the  best  of  our  poets.  Milton  is  seldom 
read,  and  the  religious  portion  of  the  “ Paradise  Lost  and  Regained  ” is 
almost  universally  disliked.  Our  great  poets  are  the  most  unclerical  of  all 
— Shakespeare,  a pothouse  wit  and  play  actor;  Burns,  a ploughman  and 
exciseman;  Byron,  a rake  and  a freethinker;  Tom  Moore  his  boon  com- 
panion; Tom  Campbell,  a drunkard.  The  sire  has  preserved  his  prudence 
Out  clipped  the  wings  of  his  fancy.  The  son  has  let  his  wings  grow;  but, 
like  Phaeton  driving  the  chariot  ot  Apollo,  he  has  shewn  want  of  discretion. 
In  these  two  extremes  lies  the  rivalry,  and  in  this  rivalry  lies  the  prin- 
cipal difference  between  the  literary  character  of  ancient  and  modern 
times. 

The  wants  of  man,  as  a naked,  eating  and  drinking  being,  gave  birth  to 
the  useful  arts,  and  for  thousands  of  years  they  seem  to  have  been  culti- 
vated in  a very  simple  manner,  and  by  very  simple  people.  Slaves,  in 


general,  were  employed  in  the  prosecution  of  them,  and  notwithstanding 
the  natural  vanity  of  man,  and  especially  of  woman,  in  wearing  splendid 
attire,  very  little  genius  seems  to  have  been  exhibited  in  manufactures  of 
any  kind.  Sometimes  immense  labour  was  employed  by  slave  tradesmen 
to  humour  the  fancies  of  the  rich  and  the  gay,  and  the  most  splendid 
trinkets  for  princes  and  for  nobles  were  no  doubt  produced;  but  the  vast  idea 
of  supplying  the  great  mass  of  the  population  with  the  luxuries  of  dress 
and  ornament  was  reserved  for  times  of  scientific  advancement,  which 
dates,  perhaps,  no  farther  back  than  the  epoch  of  our  Protestant  revolution, 
and  which  only  began  to  exhibit  its  strikingly  original  features  in  the 
mechanical  inventions  of  the  last  century,  and  the  chemical  discoveries 
w-hich  have  combined  with  them  to  give  a new  feature  to  the  industry  of 
the  world.  These  inventions  and  discoveries  have  ennobled  industry. 
They  have  given  it  a poetry  and  a mind  which  it  had  not  previously.  It 
has  now  become  a sovereign  instead  of  a drudge;  a philosopher  instead  of 
a mere  labourer;  it  commands  the  elements,  and  they  obey;  it  penetrates 
the  arcana  of  nature,  and  like  a conjuror,  raises  up  spiritual  powers  to 
assist  it  in  its  operations. 

So  far  it  has  accomplished  a victory;  but  its  victory  is  not  complete; 
and,  like  many  splendid  victories,  it  has  left  millions  of  dead,  wounded, 
and  bereaved,  as  monuments  of  the  mischief  which  all  merely  physical 
victories  invariably  create.  It  has  subdued  the  elements,  no  doubt;  but 
with  what  means,  and  with  what  results?  Let  the  sanatory  reports  lately 
published  by  authority  of  Parliament  answer  the  question.  These  inform 
us  that  filth,  disease,  moral  depravity,  and  every  other  deformity  to  which 
humanity  is  liable,  invariably  prevail  to  ihe  greatest  extent  in  the  large 
towns,  and  amid  the  population  which  science  and  mechanics  employ  to 
work  the  wonders  of  modern  power-knowledge.  No  moral  victory  has 
yet  been  gained;  on  the  contrary,  a defeat  has  been  experienced  in  the 
moral  department.  The  march  of  intellect  lias  taken  a vile  rabble  of 
scoffers,  swearers,  drinkers,  and  mud-wallowers  in  its  train.  Wherever 
the  human  mind  has  been  excited  to  think  by  the  scientific  spirit,  a dege- 
nerating tendency  has  been  invariably  the  result.  Not  that  science  in 
itself  has  necessarily  this  tendency;  but  having  broken  down  the  old  bul- 
warks of  superstition,  and  faith,  and  reverence,  without  having  any  sub- 
stitute of  its  own  to  supply  their  place,  it  has  left  the  mind  in  a state  of 
intellectual  freedom  bordering  on  licentiousness  in  most  cases,  and  run- 
ning loose  into  liberty  and  riot  in  many.  A man  who  now  visits,  after 
twenty  years’  abse  nce,  the  town  or  village  in  which  he  spent,  the  season  of 
youth  or  of  boyhood,  perceives  a wonderful  change — for  the  better  and 
the  worse.  The  new  houses  are  more  magnificent — the  old  and  poor 
houses  are  more  miserable.  The  rich  are  richer,  and  the  poor  more 
unhappy  and  more  alienated  from  the  wealthy.  Less  confidence  is  expe- 
rienced— loose  characters  are  more  numerous — a separation  of  society  is 
going  rapidly  on.  The  chaff  and  the  wheat  of  respectabiiity  are  living  more 
apart — the  east  ends  are  more  exclusively  occupied  by  the  poor,  and  the 
west  ends  by  the  rich.  The  rich  are  enjoying  the  poetry  of  the  times; 
but  it  is  by  means  of  the  poor  that  they  collect  the  vast  revenue  which 
they  spend.  Science  prides  itself  in  its  discoveries,  and  mechanics  in  its 
fabrics ; but  both  have  reason  to  blush  at  the  result  of  their  boasted 
prowess. 

We  do  not  find  fault  with  science  and  mechanics  on  this  account;  nor 
would  we,  like  some  foolish  journals,  which  pretend  to  be  particularly  wise 
and  conservative,  use  any  means  whatsoever  to  retard  their  progress;  we 
would  rather  hasten  it,  that  we  ma.y  get  out  of  the  evil.  But  we  consider 
the  fact  as  important  in  an  instructive  point  of  view,  showing  that  the  im- 
mediate tendency  of  science  and  mechanics  is  not  to  improve  the  moral 
and  physical  condition  of  the  workmen  employed  by  them;  and,  therefore, 
also,  by  inference,  equally  useless  in  improving  the  moral  character  of  the 
masters  that  use  them.  It  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  such  can  be 
the  immediate  tendency  of  studies  which  directly  point  the  attention  of  the 
mind  to  physical  inventions  and  productions.  It  is  a new  principle  alto- 
gether that  is  required  to  moralise  the  people.  It  is  an  msthetic  principle 
— a moral  principle — a true  religious  principle — a reverential  principle— a 
principle  of  order  and  decorum— a sort  of  poetical  principle,  very  distinct 
from  that  of  science,  although  it  is  in  the  power  of  science  to  provide  it 
with  the  means  of  accomplishing  its  ends.  So  long  as  men  merely  study 
nature  for  the  sake  of  inventing  and  discovering,  in  order  that  they  may 
acquire  fame  and  fortune  for  themselves,  such  ends  cannot  be  attained; 
nor  can  even  benevolent  individuals  succeed,  when  possessed  of  the  pure 
and  disinterested  zeal  for  moral  reformation,  unless  they  be  met  with  a 
spirit  of  order  and  decorum  in  the  people  whose  good  they  consult.  The 
Times  Commissioner  informed  us,  a few  weeks  ago,  that  Lord  Wallscourt 
built  new  houses  for  some  of  his  Irish  tenants  in  the  extreme  west  of  Ire- 
land; but  they  refused  to  go  into  them,  upon  the  plea  that  “his  lordship 
would  be  after  expecting  us  to  kape  them  clane!”  Here  benevolence  is 
paralysed.  What  can  a man  do  under  such  circumstances?  The  new 
houses  are  standing  empty,  and  the  people  prefer  the  old  mud  hovels, 
where  they  sleep  with  the  pigs.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  people 
in  the  towns.  There  is  a state  of  mind  required  for  benevolence  to  work 
with.  There  is  a believing,  a confiding,  a reverential  spirit  of  obedience 
necessary  in  a people,  as  moral  material  to  work  with;  and  without  this 
material  all  efforts  to  accomplish  moral  reformation  are  useless.  Walls- 
court and  his  tenants  are  not  in  unison — they  play  upon  different  keys. 
He  cannot  impassion  them.  Perhaps,  if  he  were  a priest,  with  a white 
robe,  and  a mitre,  and  a huge  crosier,  he  might  he  able  to  do  something 
with  them.  But  they  have  no  sympathy  with  him  in  his  present  state  of 
mind,  and  in  his  present  dress-coat  or  Chesterfield,  felt  hat  and  panta- 
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loons.  So  it  is  with  the  mechanical  and  scientific  operatives.  They  have 
no  heart  to  encourage  moral  reformation,  so  long  as  science  is  so  partial 
in  the  distribution  of  its  favours  to  the  rich,  and  so  extortionate  in  its  de- 
mands of  labour  from  the  poor.  Filth  is  even  comfortable  to  the  oppressed 
and  the  hard-wrought.  We  have  heard  them  say  that  a clean-washed 
floor  looked  cold  and  comfortless — that  the  warmest  and  coziest  fire-place 
was  the  one  which  was  never  cleared  out.  Most  people  feel  uneasy  in 
sitting  down  at  home  in  their  best  clothes — they  change  them  immediately 
on  returning  home;  yet  they  do  not  experience  the  uneasy  sensation 
abroad.  They  put  themselves  in  unison  with  their  domestic  condition; 
and  their  domestic  condition  is  generally  in  unison  with  their  industrial 
condition.  There  are  links  in  the  chain  of  accordances  that  unites  the 
condition  of  the  workman  at  home  to  his  condition  abroad.  It  is  a sympa- 
thetic chain — a chain  of  plaintive  harmony,  which  cannot  be  altered  at  one 
end  without  being  changed  at  the  other. 

And  how  is  the  change  to  be  effected?  Will  mere  intellectual  cultivation 
or  science  teach  it?  We  believe  not.  We  have  carefully  observed  the 
character  of  numerous  families  and  individuals,  and  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  intellectual  endowments  are  not  usually  accompanied  with 
moral  superiority.  Well-educated  families  are  not  always  happy — talented 
men  are  often  miserable  at  home — accomplished  young  ladies  live  at  variance 
and  spend  their  time  in  perpetual  strife  under  the  parental  roof.  Good 
temper  is  a surer  source  of  happiness  than  good  education,  and  good 
temper  is  a gift  of  nature,  which  cannot  be  acquired  by  school  education. 
But  good  manners  are  particularly  useful  in  making  families  happy.  The 
great  source  of  domestic  misery  is  rudeness — disobedience  to  the  rules  of 
social  politeness — liberty  assumed  of  doing  as  you  please,  whether  it  please 
others  or  not — talking  as  you  please — eating  dSid  drinking  as  you  please,  in 
disregard  to  the  feelings  of  others.  This  rude  liberty  is  a perpetual  source 
of  misery  in  families.  It  makes  children  undutiful  to  boorish  parents,  to 
fastidious,  fretful,  and  whimsical  parents,  who  have  no  rule  of  life  by  which 
their  characters  can  be  known.  It  makes  brothers  and  sisters  quarrel 
about  rights  and  privileges,  whilst  the  strongest,  as  in  rude  and  savage 
society,  invariably  prevails.  Even  in  scientific  families  this  is  the  case, 
showing  that  science — an  intellectual  principl  a — when  not  sanctified  by  good 
manners,  resorts,  like  brutal  ignorance  itself,  to  physical  force  to  attain  its 
ends.  Politeness  is  a higher  principle,  and  would  settle  all  such  disputes, 
could  it  only  be  taught.  We  do  not  mean  rich  men’s  politeness,  which  is 
only  polite  to  strangers,  and  brutal  to  its  own  family — but  domestic  polite- 
ness, rarely  met  with  in  the  mansions  of  nobles,  or  the  cottages  of  the  poor, 
but  infinitely  more  effectual  than  all  the  elegant  accomplishments  of 
fashionable  society  in  smoothing  the  rugged  surface  of  life  and  raising  the 
moral  character  of  man. 

This  politeness  is  a science;  it  is  the  science  of  human  nature — of  the  heart 
and  its  feelings.  It  is  also  a law;  it  is  the  law  of  God,  a law  that  will 
ensure  the  well-being  of  all  who  keep  it,  and  preserve  the  peace  of  every 
family  in  which  it  is  established,  whether  that  family  be  scientific  or  not. 
It  is  that  divine  law  of  manners  “ that  converteth  the  heart,  and  purifieth 
the  soul,  that  is  sweeter  than  honey7  and  the  honeycomb.” 

The  march  of  intellect  towards  this  science,  which,  after  all,  is  but  a 
return  to  the  poetry  of  knowledge,  will,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  ameliorate  the  social  condition  of  man.  All  political  revolutions 
and  reformations  are  superficial.  They  do  not  amend  the  heart;  they  do  not 
make  peace  in  families;  they  do  not  make  men  pleasant  to  each  other.  All 
doctrinal  reformations  of  abstract  metaphysical  character  are  equally  formal 
and  heartless  in  their  results.  An  orthodox  man  is  not  more  agreeable  in  his 
manners  than  a heterodox  man.  All  philosphical  controversies  and  specula- 
tions are  equally  vain.  Geology,  phrenology,  hydrostatics,  statistics,  make  no 
impression  on  a boorish  man.  They  find  him  a boor,  and  they  leave  him 
a boor.  . — ■ 

A SONG  FOR  CHRISTMAS. 

Here’s  a song' for  “ merrie  Christmas,”  with  its  welcome  and  its  cheer, 
The  last  bright  social  season  of  the  quickly-fleeting  year; 

For  thus  it  has  for  ages  been,  and  shall  for  years  remain. 

And,  like  the  face  of  some  old  friend,  we  bail  it  once  again! 

It  is  a time  when  old  and  young  unite  to  pass,  once  more, 

A season  of  festivity,  as  in  the  days  of  yore; 

When  age  forgets  its  weakness,  and  enjoys  the  sportive  scene. 

And  mingles  in  the  merry  dance  beneath  the  evergreen. 

The  schoolboy  with  impatience  longs  to  hail  the  joyous  time. 

To  hear  once  more,  within  his  home,  the  annual  welcome  chime; 

To  meet  his  friends  and  relatives  in  holiday  array; 

And  counts  the  days  that  intervene  before  comes  Christmas  day. 

In  childhood’s  hour,  in  youth’s  bright  day,  in  manhood’s  early  pride, 

In  every  place  its  power  we  see,  extending  far  and  wide; 

And  rich  and  poor  experience  a certain  warmth  of  heart. 

That  summer,  with  its  gayest  beauties,  never  could  impart. 

Our  ancestors  have  hallow’d  it,  and ’t  has  been  handed  down, 

Through  many  a generation,  with  its  games  of  old  renown — 

Its  verdant  holly  wreaths  bedeck’d  with  scarlet  berries  gay, 

Still  grace  the  modern  mansions  of  our  own  enlighten’d  day. 

The  mummings  and  the  maskings  now  no  longer  meet  the  eye. 

The  morriee  dance,  the  pageants,  all  ar.e  things  long,  long  gone  by; 
The  Christian  Saturnalia  no  longer  owns  its  “ fool,” 

Nor  Christmas  feasts  are  govern’d  by  “ The  Abbot  of  Misrule!” 


But  there  are  relics  of  the  past  that  linger  round  it  yet. 

The  feasting  and  the  revelling  none  e'er  seem  to  forget! 

The  song,  the  toast , the  game,  the  dance,  the  spirits  happy  flow, 

Nor  the  mysterious  influence  of  the  sacred  mistletoe  ! 

Then  brightly  let  the  “yule  log”  blaze,  the  “ wassaile  bowle”  go  rouud, 
Bid  laughter  ring,  and  every  hearth  re-echo  to  the  sound; 

And  once  again  let’s  merry  bo,  as  oft  we’ve  been  before. 

Nor  let  the  march  of  intellect  pass  good  old  customs  o’er. 

Fill  high  the  goblet!  to  my  toast  respond  ye  one  and  all! 

In  the  peasant’s  humble  cottage  and  the  proud  baronial  hall:  — 

“ Foremost  in  festive  seasons  still  may  merrie  Christmas  stand. 

And  good  old  Chrismas  customs  never  vanish  from  the  land!” 

Areskat. 


HINTS  FOR  CHRISTMAS  AND  NEW  YEAR. 

Keep  all  those  old  seasonable  observances,  which  time  has  hallowed, 
which  create  good  feeling  and  fellowship,  and  consist  of  those  innocent 
recreations  in  which  the  young  join  as  actors,  and  which  the  old  enjoy  as 
spectators. 

Be  sure  and  decorate  your  house  with  holly.  Evergreens  are  Nature’s 
promise  of  returning  summer  arid  a fruitful  season.  The  scarlet  berries 
are  pretty  and  cheerful,  and  the  prickly  leaves  are  excellent  weapons  to 
drive  away  the  blue  devils,  which,  with  proper  management,  will  become 
extinct  at  Christmas  time. 

Make  up  your  mind  to  do  some  little  good  every  day.  Farthings  make 
pence,  pence  shillings,  shillings  pounds,  and  pounds  a rich  man.  Small 
charities,  in  like  manner,  soon  mount  up,  and  with  care  a good  capital  of 
happiness  may  be  realized. 

Pay  off  every  debt  of  kindness  that  you  are  able,  and  call  in,  by  gentle 
remembrances,  all  that  are  owing  to  you. 

Be  not  content  with  giving  your  blankets  and  coals  to  the  poor:  warm 
their  hearts  with  kind  language,  as  their  bodies  with  good  clothing. 

Establish  a court  of  equity  in  your  heart,  wherein  to  pronounce  sentence 
on  any  of  those  domestic  errors  and  crimes  of  which  the  law  can  take  no 
cognizance.  Make  your  good  sense  the  judge,  and  the  wholesome  com- 
mandments of  Scripture  your  jury.  Examine  and  cross-examine  the  wit- 
nesses— listen  to  the  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  (Mr.  Feeling),  and  the 
counsel  for  the  defendant  (Mr.  Passion).  You  already  know  the  evidence, 
and  if  the  jury  return  a verdict  of  guilty,  lay  a heavy  fine  on  the  delin- 
quent, and  bind  him  in  heavy  sureties  to  keep  in  future  the  moral  peace 
which  he  has  violated. 


FAMILY  MATTERS. 


To  feel  always  more  disposed  to  see  the  favourable  than  the  unfavour- 
able side  of  things,  is  a turn  of  mind  which  it  is  more  happy  to  possess, 
than  to  be  born  to  an  estate  of  ten  thousand  a-year. 

After  hypocrites,  the  greatest  dupes  the  devil  has,  are  those  who 
exhaust  an  anxious  existence  in  the  disappointments  and  vexations  of 
business,  and  live  miserably  and  meanly7,  only  to  die  magnificently 
and  rich. 

When  some  English  ladies  were  on  a visit  at  a country  residence  near 
Canton,  the  Chinese  ladies  manifested  as  much  surprise  at  their  small 
waists  as  the  English  did  at  the  small  feet  of  the  Chinese.  The  latter 
inquired,  with  much  apparent  anxiety,  whether,  with  their  bodies  thus 
compressed,  the  English  ladies  did  not  experience  great  pain. 

An  Anticipatory  Wish. — A lady  made  a Christmas  present  to  an 
old  servant,  a few  days  before  it  might  have  been  expected.  It  was  grate- 
fully received,  with  the  following  Hibernian  expression  of  thanks:  “ I am 
very  much  obliged  to  you  indeed,  ma’am,  and  wish  you  many  returns  of 
the  season  before  it  comes.’' 

Raking  out  the  Fire. — This  short-sighted  measure  of  economy,  so 
far  from  being  conducive  of  safety,  is  attended  with  great  danger.  It  was 
observed  to  the  British  Association,  in  1833,  that  Newcastle,  notwith- 
standing the  vast  consumption  of  coal  in  the  town,  is  remarkably  free 
from  fires  of  a dangerous  magnitude;  and  it  was  suggested  whether,  as  the 
great  number  of  fires  occurred  in  London  about  eleven  o’clock,  the  prac- 
tice of  raking  out  the  fire  at  bed-time — which  is  not  done  at  Newcastle, 
where  coals  are  cheap— might  not  have  some  connection  with  these  con- 
flagrations. 

Imitation  Wine. — A low  priced,  poor,  sourish  wine,  grown  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  island  of  Madeira,  and  in  other  comparatively  cold  and 
unfavourable  situations,  where  the  grapes  never  ripen  fully,  is  annually  ex- 
ported to  Hamburgh.  It  costs  from  seven  to  ten  pounds  per  pipe  of  about 
one  hundred  gallons  on  ship-board,  or  less  than  fourpence  per  bottle  ; and 
after  being  landed  in  Hamburgh,  it  is  all  reshipped  to  Britain,  mixed 
with  German  wine,  and  sold  at  an  enormous  profit,  under  the  name  of  prime 
old.  hock. 

To  make  White  Pomatum.— Take  one  ounce  of  Florentine  orrice- 
root;  half-an-ounce  of  calamus  aromaticus;  and  half  an  ounce  of  gum  ben- 
jamin; a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  rosewood;  and  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
cloves.  Bruise  the  whole  into  a gross  powder;  tie  it  up  in  a piece  of 
linen,  and  simmer  it  iu  a vapour  bath  with  two  pounds  and  a half  of 
hog’s-lard,  taking  care  that  the  lard  has  been  well  washed ; add  a couple 
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of  pippins,  pared  and  cut  into  small  bits;  four  ounces  of  rose-water;  and 
two  ounces  of  orange-flower-water.  After  the  ingredients  have  simmered 
together  one  hour,  strain  off  the  liquor,  and  let  the  pomatum  stand  till 
cold;  then  beat  it  well  together  with  a wooden  spoon,  and  fill  your  pots 
or  wide-mouth  glass  jars  with  a pallet-knife.  The  pomatum  will  keep  for 
years. — M. 

To  make  a good  Christmas  Pudding. — We  have  already  given  two  or 
three  approved  methods,  but  we  find  that  there  are  as  many  ways  of 
making  an  English  plum -pudding  as  the  Erench  have  of  cooking  an  egg. 
The  following  is  sent  by  a man-  cook  of  much  experience,  notwithstanding 
which,  he  says  that  every  housewife  considers  her  own  way  the  best: — 
The  most  usual  method  adopted  for  cleansing  currants  is,  to  put  them  into 
a basin  or  pan,  and  wash  them  in  two  or  three  waters,  or  more,  until  it 
looks  clear.  In  this  way  the  dirt  is  certainly  got  rid  of,  but  not  the  fine 
sand  or  gravel,  which,  with  the  greatest  care  in  picking  them  over  after- 
wards, cannot  be  taken  out  by  those  means.  Instead  of  doing  them  in  this 
way,  put  them  into  a common  cullender,  which  place  in  a pan  with  sufficient 
water  to  cover  them,  rub  them  well  between  the  hands  in  the  water  to 
separate  the  knobs,  and  stir  them  about.  The  small  3and  and  gravel  will 
then  fall  through  the  holes  and  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  pan.  After  being 
washed  clean,  and  the  water  drained  from  them,  the  large  stones  can  then 
be  easily  picked  out  by  sorting  them  over  on  a common  tea  tray  or  large 
dish.  Phe  eyes  and  ears  should  be  both  employed  in  doing  this. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  of  making  a rich  plum  pudding  is  as  follows: — 
stone  carefully  a pound  of  the  best  raisins,  wash  and  pick  a pound  of 
currants,  chop  very  small  a pound  of  nice  fresh  beef  suet,  blanch  and  chop 
small  or  pound  two  ounces  of  sweet  almonds,  and  one  ounce  of  bitter  ones; 
mix  the  whole  well  together,  with  a pound  and  a half  of  sifted  flour,  and 
half  a pound  of  bread  crumbs,  or  the  same  weight  of  crumb  of  bread 
soaked  in  milk,  then  squeezed  dry,  be  put  into  a basin  and  stirred  with  a 
spoon  until  reduced  to  a mash,  before  it  is  mixed  with  the  flour.  Some 
persons  prefer  using  more  bread  crumbs,  and  others  all  bread  crumbs  and 
no  flour.  However  much  these  proportions  arc  varied,  there  ought  to  be 
sufficient  flour  used  to  make  the  pudding  “ bind”  together,  and  give  it  a 
firm  consistence,  otherwise  it  will  crumble  and  fall  in  pieces  after  it  is 
boiled.  Equal  quantities  of  bread  crumbs  and  flour  may  be  used,  but 
not  more.  Cut  in  small  pieces  two  ounces  each  of  preserved  citron, 
orange,  and  lemon  peel.  Grate  half  or  three  parts  of  a nutmeg,  and  pound 
a blade  or  two  of  mace.  If  a stronger  flavour  of  spice  is  preferred,  a little 
ground  cinnamon  or  cassia  and  ginger  may  also  be  added,  or  instead  of 
these,  a quarter  of  an  once  of  the  best  mixed  spice,  usually  sold  by  grocers, 
may  be  used.  A quarter  of  a pound  of  moist  or  pounded  loaf  sugar 
should  be  put  into  a basin,  with  six  or  eight  eggs,  and  well  beat  together 
with  a whisk  or  spoon;  stir  this  with  the  pudding,  and  make  it  of  a proper 
consistence  with  milk.  Remember,  that  it  must  not  be  made  too  thin  or 
the  fruit  will  sink  to  the  bottom,  but  be  made  to  the  consistence  of  good 
thick  batter.  A wine-glass  or  two  of  brandy  or  rum  may  be  added, 
which  will  much  improve  ihe  pudding,  more  particularly  if  it  is  poured 
over  the  fruit,  peel,  and  spice,  mixed  together  in  a basin,  and  allowed  to 
stand  three  or  four  hours  before  the  pudding  is  made,  stirring  them 
occasionally.  It  may  either  be  put  into  a well-buttered  dish  and  bailed, 
or  be  tied  in  a cloth  and  boiled,  and  will  take  at  least  four  hours  constant 
boiling,  or  five  hours  if  the  pot  be  not  carefully  watched.  When  done, 
turn  it  out  on  a d ish,  scrape  loaf  sugar  over  the  top,  and  serve  it  with 
wine-sauce  in  a boat,  and  some  poured  round  the  pudding.  The  sauce 
is  made  with  melted-butter,  sweetened  with  sugar  and  flavoured  with  wine 
or  brandy,  or  part  of  each. 

An  excellent  pudding,  but  not  so  rich,  may  be  made  by  usiDg  only  one- 
hgl£  the  above  quantity  of  fruit,  peel,  spice,  and  wine. 


CHILDHOOD  S HOURS. 


Amid  the  tumult  of  the  world, 

When  thorns  spring  up  instead  of  fiow’rs, 

How  often  bright- wing’d  memory 

Will  bear  us  back  to  childhood’s  hours ! 

Those  happy  hours,  when,  light  of  heart, 

We  knew  no  mental  care  or  pain; 

And,  oh!  how  ardently  we  wish 
We  could  be  children  once  again! 

One  simple  word  in  kindness  breathed, 

One  look  of  fond  affection  shown, 

Hath  power  to  call  again  the  past, 

Whose  beauty  is  fur  ever  flown!  E.  D.  M. 


SCIENTIFIC  AMD  USEFUL. 

So  vast  is  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  that  it  has  been  said  that  all  the  ships  in 
the  world  might  be  so  dispersed  over  it  that  no  one  should  see  another. 

Sir  W.  Burnett  has  invented  a process  for  impregnating  wood  with  metal, 
which  is  found  to  answer  exceedingly  well,  the  wood  becoming  as  hard 
and  apparently  as  durable  as  metal.  Muriate  of  zinc  is  the  material  used. 

The  Gazette  cle  Magdeburg  states,  that  a person  at  Berlin  has  discovered 
so  perfect  a method  of  imitating  writings  of  all  descriptions,  including  bank 
potes,  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  distinguish  the  copies  from  the  originals, 


and  adds,  that  the  invention  has  been  exhibited  in  the  presence  of  the  King 
of  Prussia  and  his  ministers,  who  were  so  much  astonished  and  alarmed  at 
the  result,  that  they  are  in  treaty  to  buy  the  secret. 

Bridge  at  Runcorn. — The  often-talked  of  project  for  connecting  the 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  shores,  by  a bridge  over  the  Mersey,  at  Runcorn, 
is  at  length  about  to  receive  its  execution.  In  reference  to  this  stupen- 
dous SGheme,  the  Liverpool  Mercury  has  the  following  : — “ Our  readers 
may  form  some  idea  of  its  magnitude,  when  we  state  that  there  are  to  be 
five  wet  arches  of  280  feet  span,  100  feet  above  high  water  mark  at  spring- 
tides,  and  168  dry  arches  of  30  feet  span, — making  a total  of  2,480  )’nrds 
of  arching,  which  will  be,  when  completed,  the  greatest  work  of  the  kind 
in  Europe.” — Athenaeum. 

Potatoes. — The  Observateur  of  Avernes  says,  “ We  hasten  to  publish 
the  following  discovery,  which  may  be  very  useful  to  farmers  and  others 
who  are  fearful  of  wanting  means  to  plant  potatoes  for  the  next  crop.  M. 
Jacques  Vilieum,  formerly  in  the  army,  now  a tailor  at  Valenciennes, 
having  perceived  that  damaged  potatoes  put  from  the  shoot,  the  idea  oc- 
curred to  him  of  planting  some  in  his  cellar,  in  sand  mixed  with  ashes. 
These  potatoes  have  all  put  forth  re-germ  shoots,  and  have  produced  a 
quantity  of  potatoes  of  very  good  quality,  already  of  the  size  of  small  eggs, 
which  will  serve  admirably  to  plant  for  the  next  year’s  crop.” 


BREAD,  AND  THE  SUBSTITUTES  FOR  IT. 


A knowledge  of  the  different  substances  from  which  bread  can  be  made, 
the  method  of  Hsing  them,  or  what  may  be  used  as  substitutes  for  them, 
may  be  considered  at  a tinlfc  like  the  present,  when  there  has  been  a 
failure  of  one  of  the  principal  substances  of  our  daily  food,  and  a scarcity 
or  high  prices  of  the  others — a subject  of  national  importance. 

Farinaceous  grains  form  the  principal  food  of  man,  but  they  can  w'ith 
difficulty  be  eaten  by  him  in  their  natural  state.  At  a very  early  period 
means  were  found  of  reducing  them  to  flour,  and  afterwards  preparing 
them  as  an  agreeable  and  wholesome  food. 

In  the  early  part  of  our  history  we  are  told  that  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country  fed  upon  acorns  and  the  bark  of  trees;  and  not  long  before  the 
time  of  Elizabeth  we  read  r>f  parched  peas  being  served  at  feasts. 

Wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  maize,  rice,  and  potatoes,  are  the  principal 
farinaceous  grains  and  roots  now  used. 

Wheat  has  been  allowed  by  the  experience  of  ages  to  be  the  best  for 
bread. 

Barley  bread  is  common  in  many  parts  of  Wales,  in  Devon,  Cornwall, 
and  other  counties.  In  Plymouth,  Devonport,  and  adjoining  towns,  bread 
made  of  a mixture  of  wheat  and  pearl  barley  is  much  used. 

Buck  wheat,  made  into  thin  cakes,  is  the  chief  article  of  food  in  Bretagne, 
part  of  Normandy,  and  part  of  North  America. 

Rye  bread  is  much  used  on  the  Continent,  particularly  in  Germany  and 
some  parts  of  France,  and  also  occasionally  by  the  upper  classes  in 
England. 

Maize  is  the  principal  article  of  food  throughout  the  south  of  Europe, 
and  is  made  into  bread  in  Italy  and  America. 

Rice  nourishes,  probably,  more  human  beings  than  all  the  other  articles 
of  food  taken  together,  and  is  much  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  India  and 
China.  It  is  excellent  for  the  making  of  bread  when  boiled  and  mixed 
with  wheaten  flour,  and  increases  the  quantity  to  some  extent. 

Oafs  are  more  used  as  an  article  of  food  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  than  in 
any  other  place,  the  meal  being  made  into  thin  cakes  and  baked  on  a 
griddle. 

Potatoes,  the  principal  sustenance  of  the  Irish  people,  are  also,  now 
much  used  as  a substitute  for  bread  in  most  parts  of  Europe  and  America. 

Peas  and  beans  have  rarely,  if  ever,  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  bread 
by  themselves,  but  they  are  used  clandestinely  to  some  extent  by  millers 
to  mix  with  wheaten  flour. 

There  are  other  substances  besides  these  used  as  substitutes  for  bread. 
Among  the  most  valuable  of  these  stands  the  bread-fruit  tree,  which  requires 
no  cultivation,  nor  costs  any  labour  or  trouble  to  procure.  It  grows  in  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  and  is  the  produce  of  a large  tree,  about  the  size  of  a 
middling  oak.  The  fruit  grows  on  the  tree,  like  apples,  to  the  size  of  a 
child's  head,  and  with  a thick  tough  rind.  It  is  gathered  when  full  growD, 
while  it  is  green  and  hard;  it  is  then  roasted  in  the  embers,  or  baked  in  an 
oven,  which  scorches  the  rind  and  turns  it  black;  this  is  rasped  off,  and 
there  remains  a tender  thin  crust,  while  the  inside  is'  soft,  tender,  and 
white,  like  the  crumb  of  a loaf.  If  not  eaten  while  new,  it  becomes,  after 
four-and-twenty  hours,  harsh  and  disagreeable.  This  fruit  is  in  season 
eight  months  in  the  year,  during  which  time  the  natives  eat  no  other  sort 
of  food  of  the  bread  kind,  and  the  deficiency  of  the  other  four  months  is 
made  up  with  cocoa  nuts,  bananas,  and  plantains;  those  latter,  when 
roasted,  are  a very  good  substitute  for  bread,  and  are,  without  exception, 
preferred  to  it  by  the  negroes,  and  most  of  the  natives  in  the  West  India 
Islands. 

Boiled  yams,  seasoned  with  cayenne  pepper,  are  likewise  in  daily  use  for 
the  same  purpose;  and  in  the  East  whole  nations  subsist  entirely  upon 
fruits  and  rice,  which  last  is  boiled  soft. 

The  Lapland(r,  who  lives  under  a rigorous  sky,  and  upon  a barren  soil, 
can  procure  no  other  nourishment  than  bread  composed  of  the  coarsest 
meal,  mixed  with  the  bark  of  trees,  which  he  makes  into  a kind  of  gruel, 
seasoned  only  with  salt,  or  with  fresh  or  dried  fish. 

In  times  of  great  scarcity,  there  are  other  substances  which,  though  notin 
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common  use,  would  most  probably  afford  a wholesome  nourishment,  either 
by  boiling  or  separating  their  starch  from  them. 

Acorns,  chesnuts,  and  turnips  are  also  used  for  the  making  of  bread. 

Of  all  the  substances  which  can  be  used  to  mix  with  wheaten  flour  for 
making  bread,  rice,  when  cheap,  is  the  best  and  most  advantageous.  One 
pound  of  rice  will  make  nearly  a pound  and  a half  of  bread.  It  should 
be  boiled  to  a mash,  be  suffered  to  cool,  and  added  at  the  time  of  making 
the  dough,  being  first  rubbed  through  a moderately  fine  wire-sieve.  For 
private  purposes,  one-third,  or  even  one-fourth  of  rice  to  that  of  flour  may 
be  used,  which  will  produce  a perfectly  good,  sweet,  and  nourishing  bread. 
It  may  also  be  advantageously  used  in  the  same  manner,  and  in  the  same 
proportions,  with  rye  or  oats;  but  these  grains  being  deficient  of  the  glu- 
tinous principle,  it  will  be  necessary  to  add  a strong  decoction  of  parch- 
ment-cuttings, ivory-dust,  shanks  of  mutton,  sheeps’,  lambs’,  or  other  feet, 
or  the  skin  of  animals,  from  all  of  which  a jelly  may  be  obtained,  in  order 
to  produce  a light,  vesicular  bread;  otherwise  it  will  be  heavy,  short,  and 
crumbly.  The  astringent  quality  of  the  rice,  thus  mixed  with  rye,  corrects 
the  laxitive  quality  of  the  latter,  and  makes  it  a good  and  nourishing 
bread. 

Oat  flour  or  meal,  when  made  into  cakes,  and  baked,  have  a bitter,  dry 
taste,  which,  though  disagreeable  at  first  to  persons  who  eat  it,  wears  off 
in  time,  and  is  relished  as  a grateful,  pleasant,  and  nutritious  food.  When 
mixed  with  flour  it  rises  well;  and  this  mixture  will  render  the  loaf  much 
cheaper.  A mixture  of  wheat,  oat-flour,  and  rice  would  make  a most 
wholesome,  cheap,  and  nutritious  bread,  better  adapted  to  farm-labourers 
and  hearty,  hungry  boys  than  fried  peas-pudding,  which  has  been  recently 
recommended. 

Barley  of  itself  makes  a heavy,  short,  crumbly,  dark-coloured  bread;  but 
when  mixed  with  wheat-flour  it  rises  well,  makes  a pleasant-eating  bread 
(particularly  when  new),  and  is  very  nutritious.  The  sponge  should  be 
made  with  the  wheaten  flour ; and,  when  ready,  be  diluted  with  the 
required  quantity  of  warm  water,  and  made  into  a dough  with  the  barley- 
flour. 

Buck-wheat  should  first  have  the  hard,  black,  triangular  husk  taken  off 
before  it  is  ground  into  flour.  This  is  done  by  setting  the  stones  of  the 
mill  apart,  in  such  a manner  as  to  only  press  on  the  grain  lightly,  which 
takes  off  the  husk.  After  this  it  is  winnowed,  and  ground  into  meal.  In 
order  to  make  it  into  bread,  the  meal  must  be  first  mixed  into  a batter,  as 
for  a Yorkshire  pudding,  with  water,  and  be  boiled  for  upwards  of  an  hour, 
keeping  it  constantly  stirred.  This  batter  may  then  be  poured  over  a hot 
hearth  or  a stone,  and  baked,  keeping  it  frequently  turned.  If  it  is  re- 
quired to  be  made  into  bread,  put  it  aside  to  cool;  and  when  about  blood- 
warm  it  should  be  mixed  into  a sponge  made  of  wheaten  flour  in  the  usual 
manner.  Use  about  equal  quantities  of  each  sort  of  flour. 

The  flour  of  maize,  or  Indian  corn,  possesses  but  little  sweetness,  and 
does  not  ferment  with  jeast,  so  as  to  make  a light  bread,  but  a heavy, 
crumbling,  though  palatable  one.  With  an  admixture  of  wheaten  flour,  a 
good  light  bread  may  be  made  in  the  usual  way,  or  as  directed  for  buck- 
wheat. 

Bean-flour  has  a harsh  and  disagreeable  flavour,  with  a peculiarity  of 
smell,  which  depends  upon  the  portion  of  oil  it  contains;  and  to  this  oil 
is  its  nutritive  property  ascribed,  as  beiug  admirably  adapted  to  the 
stomachs  of  laborious  and  robust  husbandmen.  To  deprive  it  of  this 
harshness,  it  has  been  proposed  to  steep  the  flour  in  water  for  some  time 
before  it  is  used.  Of  course,  when  this  water  is  poured  off,  there  will  be 
nothing  but  the  starch  left  to  make  the  bread  with.  Bean-flour,  mixed 
with  a thick  batter  or  dough,  with  water,  and  put  into  an  iron  crock,  or 
kettle,  to  bake,  formed  the  principal  food  of  our  agricultural  labourers 
during  the  enormously  high  price  of  wheat  about  fifty  years  since. 

Peas,  chestnuts,  and  acorns  can  only  be  made  into  bread  in  the  same 
manner  as  beans.  The  two  last  must  be  deprived  of  their  outer  coverings, 
or  skins,  then  beaten  or  pounded  to  a paste,  washed  in  water  to  deprive 
them  of  their  astringency,  and  afterwards  dried  for  use.  Roasted  and 
boiled  chesnuts  are  much  used  as  food  in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  and 
are  considered  very  nutritious. 

Turnips  form  as  valuable  an  acquisition  to  the  poor  man  of  this  country, 
to  enable  him  to  increase  the  size  of  his  loaf  at  little  expense,  as  anything 
I know  of,  especially  at  a time  like  this,  when  potatoes  have  failed,  and 
turnips  are  cheap  and  plentiful.  Make  a sponge  in  the  usual  way,  with 
wheaten  flour,  water,  and  yeast.  Wash,  pare,  and  boil  some  turnips 
tender,  as  for  eating;  press  all  the  water  from  them,  reduce  them  to  a 
perfect  mash,  without  lumps,  and  mix  them  with  the  sponge  when  the 
dough  is  made.  An  equal  weight  of  turnips  when  boiled  may  be  used  to 
that  of  flour.  The  bread  made  from  it  will  be  sweeter  than  wheaten 
bread,  perfectly  white  and  light,  will  taste  a little  of  the  turnip  while 
new,  but  this  flavour  will  entirely  disappear  in  the  course  of  two  days.  In 
a poor  family  no  bread  ought  to  be  cut  sooner  than  that. 

G.  Read,  Author  of  “ The  Practical  Baker." 


VARIETIES. 


It  has  been  decided  by  the  judges  that  a freeholder,  although  he  has 
no  fixed  place  of  abode,  is  entitled  to  have  his  name  upon  the  list  of  voters. 

Tug  Jewish  Reform  Committee,  sitting  at  Frankfort,  decided  that  the 
Sabbath  shall  be  kept  on  Sunday. 

Several  persons  of  the  Jewish  persuasion  in  Cincinnati  were  fined  three 
dollars  ea«h  for  violating  the  law  of  Moses  by  keeping  open  their  stores  on 


FOR  THE  MILLION 


the  seventh  day.  This  is  the  first  time  that  the  Christian  magistracy  ever 
enforced  obedience  to  the  laws  of  Moses  by  those  professing  themselves  to  • 
be  governed  by  those  laws. — Cincinnati  paper. 

A young  woman,  named  Carr,  who  was  lately  a domestic  servant  in  Lord 
Strangford’s  family,  has  become  possessed  of  a fortune,  estimated  at  X'  1 0,000 ; 
the  luck  really  happening  through  the  novelist’s  hackneyed  incident,  “ tho 
death  of  an  uncle  in  India.” 

A Massachussets  clergyman  says  that  a slave,  who  is  a minister  of  the 
gospel,  and  has  charge  of  the  flock  of  Christ  in  St.  Louis,  was  lately  in  his 
pulpit  begging  money  to  buy  his  own  body ! He  is  bright,  shrewd,  and 
very  respectable  as  a preacher. 

It  may  be  mentioned,  as  a proof  of  the  immense  amount  of  business  now 
being  carried  on  by  manufacturers  of  locomotives,  that  no  firm  engaged  in 
the  trade  will  contract  to  supply  engines  in  less  than  three  years. 

Of  the  1,400  railway  projects  of  1845,  about  800  have  complied  with  the 
first  parliamentary  requirement — the  deposit  of  their  plans  at  the  Board 
of  Trade,  on  or  before  the  30th  of  November.  The  aggregate  amount  of 
capital  involved  these  in  lines  is  about  .£350,000,000. 

It  is  a curious  fact,  that  notwithstanding  the  multitudes  of  railway 
projects  which  have  been  advertised  for  the  ensuing  session  of  parliament, 
no  fewer  than  twenty  counties  in  England,  and  five  in  Wales,  are  still 
altogether  without  the  benefit  of  railways. 

The  continental  papers  give  the  melancholy  narrative  of  the  destruction, 
by  an  avalanche,  of  a monk  of  Saint  Bernard,  the  Canon  Cart,  and  three 
servants  of  the  establishment,  while  engaged  in  the  pious  and  hazardous 
services  of  that  house — clearing  and  staking  out  the  path,  on  the  side  of 
the  Valais,  for  travellers  who  were  expected  on  the  mountain. 

The  Turkomaun’s  Power  of  Smelling.— -An  extraordinary  power  of 
smelling  in  a Turkomaun  was  indicated  to  me:— “I  smell  a caravan  of 
Usbecks,”  said  Khan  Saat,  drawing  up  his  nostrils;  and  in  a few  hours  a 
caravan  from  Organtish  arrived  full  of  them.  It  is  remarkable  how  the 
Turkomauns  know,  by  the  footsteps  in  the  desert,  the  person  who  has  been 
there,  nay,  the  very  tribe  of  Turkomauns  or  Calmucks  see  people  talking 
from  a distance.  I frequently  heard  them  say,  “ Let  us  draw  our  ears.” 
They  then  lie  down  on  the  ground,  and  hear  from  a distance  what  even 
two  persons  whisper  together,  and  relate  the  exact  conversation. — ■ 
Doctor  Wolff' s Mission. 

Mary  Flaherty. — This  truly-vencrable  woman  died  a few  weeks  ago, 
in  London,  aged  84.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a hatter,  and  inherited  a 
moderate  competence,  of  which  she  proved  herself  most  worthy.  She  was 
well  educated,  and  conversant  with  English  literature — more  especially  the 
works  of  our  greatest  poets.  In  the  cause  of  education,  free  from  secta- 
rian tests,  she  took  a lively  interest;  and  out  of  her  modest  fortune  she 
devoted  £5,000  to  the  endowment  of  London  University,  moved  thereto,  in 
her  own  words,  by  “zeal  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  the  advance- 
ment of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  in  the  firm  conviction  that  this 
cause  will,  in  the  end,  be  triumphant.”  Mrs.  Flaherty  was  a person  of 
simple  and  self-denying  habits.  In  illustration  of  this  feature  in  her  cha- 
racter, it  is  related  of  her,  that  at  the  conclusion  of  her  interview  with  the 
gentleman  to  whom  she  first  communicated  her  intentions  in  favour  of 
University  College,  on  his  proposing  to  have  her  carriage  called,  she  said, 

“ You  may  spare  yourself  that  trouble,  Sir.  If  1 kept  my  carriage,  I 
should  not  have  £5,000  to  present  to  University  College;  I am  quite  con- 
tent to  ride  in  an  omnibus.”  She  adhered  throughout  her  long  life  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  was  interred  in  the  portion  of  the  cemetery 
at  Kensal  Green  appropriated  to  that  persuasion.  As  residuary  legatee, 
it  is  said  that  Lord  Brougham  will  come  into  possession  of  at  least  £20,000. 

Steam  Navigation  in  the  United  States.— The  Hendrick  Hudson, 
steamer,  performed  the  distance,  recently,  from  New  York  to  Albany,  160 
miles,  in  7 hours,  40  minutes  She  ran  part  of  the  distance  at  the  rate  of 
24  miles  an  hour  1 The  average  speed  of  the  Oregon,  a new  boat  built  at 
New  York,  is  23  miles  to  the  hour  ! and  even  that,  it  is  intended,  shall  be 
eclipsed  by  the  Iron  Witch,  now  nearly  ready  to  commence  her  trips  be- 
tween Now  York  and  Albany  1 —New  York  Mirror. 

Cheapness  of  Travelling  in  America. — Travelling  is  just  as  cheap  as 
stopping  at  home.  As  the  people  are  all,  more  or  less,  anti-renters,  they 
live  in  boarding-houses ; and  as  soon  as  they  leave  the  expense  ceases, 
and  they  begin  boarding  in  a steamboat,  instead  of  on  shore.  For  instance, 
the  steamers  at  Buffalo,  the  best  of  them,  go  twice  a day  to  Chicago,  1,050 
miles  up  the  Lakes,  for  £1  12s.,  and  three  meals  a day — good  substantial 
meals — and  an  excellent  roomy  cabin  to  yourself  to  sleep  in,  besides  a 
splendid  saloon  and  promenade.  This  is  less  than  one  halipenny  a mile, 
board  and  lodging  included.  And  as  the  voyage  occupies  five  days,  the 
total  expense  is  about  6s.  6d.  per  day  in  a steamer — more  like  a ship  of 
the  line  than  our  steamers.  The  railroad  fare  is  one  penny  a mile,  first 
class. — Rambles  in  the  United  States. 

Professor  Lyell,  writing  on  the  same  subject,  says: — “ Li  less  than  four 
weeks  after  we  left  Boston  we  had  passed  from  the  43rd  to  the  33rd  degree 
of  latitude  [to  Charleston,  South  Carolina] — carried  often  by  the  power  of 
steam,  for  several  hundred  miles  together,  through  thinly-peopled  wilder- 
nesses; yet  sleeping  every  night  at  good  inns,  and  contrasting  the  iacilities 
of  locomotion  in  this  new  country  with  the  difficulties  we  had  contended 
with  in  Europe,  through  populous  parts  of  Lorraine,  Brittany,  and  other 
provinces  of  France,” 
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FAMILY  HERALD— USEFUL  INFORMATION 


• THE  GOOD  HUSBAND  PRIZE-COMMISSION. 


Among  the  on  dits  of  fashion,  it  is  whispered  that  another  royal  com- 
mission in  relation  to  the  Pine  Arts  will  be  instituted,  under  the  following 
circumstances: — A new  nursery — so  report  alleges — is  to  be  built  at 
Buckingham  Palace;  and  since  a mirror  over  the  mantel-piece  would,  in 
such  an  apartment,  run  an  obvious  risk  of  being  broken,  it  has  been 
resolved  to  supply  the  place  of  that  ornament  with  a cartoon,  the  appoint- 
ment for  whose  execution  is  to  be  matter  of  public  competition.  The 
subject  determined  on  for  illustration  is,  “The  Good  Husband;”  and' to 
the  best  delineator  of  the  best  husband  in  chalk,  will  be  confided  the  task 
of  painting  him  in  distemper.  Already  have  several  talented  but  unknown 
artists  gone  to  work  on  the  strength  of  this  rumour;  and  we  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a private  view  of  some  of  the  efforts  of  their 
crayons,  whereby  we  are  enabled  to  present  our  readers  with  a few 

PICTORIAL  NOTIONS  OP  THE  GOOD  HUSBAND. 

1.  Mr.  Stumpes’s  Notion. — “ The  Good  Husband  rocking  the  Cradle 
Here  we  behold  the  Good  Husband  as  large  as  life,  and  ten  times  as 
natural.  He  sits  in  the  foreground,  rocking  the  cradle  with  one  hand,  and 
holding  the  Whole  Duty  of  Man,  which  he  is  supposed  to  be  exemplifying, 
in  the  other.  In  the  back-ground,  his  partner,  buried  in  slumber,  is  seen 
reclining  on  a sofa,  with  an  empty  tumbler  and  a bottle  of  Guinness  beside 
her.  Beneath  the  cartoon  is  inscribed  the  following  distich : — 

“ See  the  Good  Husband,  disinclined  to  roam, 

Who  reads  his  book,  and  rocks  his  child  at  home.” 

2.  Mr.  Scumble’s  Notion. — “ The  Good  Husband  fainting  at  the  sight 
of  the  Coal  Hole.”  In  this  cartoon,  Scumble,  whose  style  savours  of  Ger- 
manism, shows  himself  great  in  the  abstruse.  We  here  observe  the  Good 
Husband,  a little  to  the  right,  fainting  in  the  combined  arms  of  bis  wife 
and  an  inspector  of  police.  To  the  left  appears  a pot-boy,  in  a state  of 
alarm,  spilling  his  beer.  At  the  back  we  have  a view  of  a portion  of  the 
Strand,  with  an  opening  in  the  centre,  leading  down  a court,  and  a lamp 
over  it,  whereon  is  written,  “ To  the  Coal  Hole  Tavern.”  The  title  of  this 
work  is  judiciously  subjoined  to  it,  its  meaning  not  being  apparent  to  the 
common  eye.  Scumble,  in  a supplementary  cartoon,  has  contrasted  his 
grand  but  obscure  idea,  with  a delineation  of  the  Bad  Husband,  conveyed, 
in  a state  of  insensibility,  on  a stretcher,  to  the  station-house. 

3.  Mr.  Daubing’s  Notion. — “ 'The  Good  Husband  Shopping .”  The 

scene  chosen  by  Daubing  for  his  representation  of  the  Good  Husband  is  a 
department  of  Swan  and  Edgar’s  establishment.  The  Good  Husband 
appears  fronting  the  spectator,  with  his  right  hand  on  his  left  trousers’ 
pocket,  and  his  left  hand  deeply  plunged  into  the  same,  in  the  act  of  what 
is  vulgarly  termed  “ forking  out.”  His  countenance  bespeaks  a struggle 
between  the  kind  man  and  the  economist.  The  wife,  witfi  her  back  turned, 
sits  before  the  counter,  behind  which  a shopman,  folding  up  a parcel, 
declares,  by  an  amicable  risibility  of  aspect,  that  he  has  sold  a bargain, 
and  is  about  to  get  the  money. 

4.  Smodgeall  s Notion. — “ The  Good  Husband  declining  the  Havan- 
nah.”  In  this  fine  work  of  art,  the  spectator  will  observe  the  Good  Hus- 
band on  the  right  hand,  in  an  attitude  of  virtuous  renunciation.  His  body 
is  inclined  sideways,  with  his  hands  extended  towards  his  tempter,  whilst 
his  averted  face  betokens  inclination  struggling  with  resolve.  The  Tempter 
is  -seen  on  the  left,  in  the  shape  of  a young  man  of  fashionable  appearance 
offering  him  a Havannah  ; whilst  a looker-on  behind,  and  in  the  middle, 
admires,  with  uplifted  hands,  the  spectacle  of  self-deniaL  Beneath,  is  the 
couplet  following  : — 

“ Thus  the  Good  Husband,  though  from  home  afar, 

True  to  his  vow,  refuses  the  cigar.” 

5.  Mr.  Sapgreen’s  Notion. — “ The  Good  Husband  resigning  h h Latch- 
Key.”  Mr.  Sapgreen’s  notion  of  the  Good  Husband  is  simple — but  affect- 
ing. It  exhibits  one  of  the  first  acts  of  a good  husband’s  life.  The  happy 
man,  a white  rosette  in  whose  coat  indicates  that  he  has  just  been  made 
happy,  placing  one  hand  on  his  heart,  is  resigning  with  the  other  the  latch- 
key of  his  bachelorhood.  The  bride  receives  the  offering  with  gestures  of 
joy  ; and  a slight  wink  of  her  left  eye  further  denotes  her  appreciation  of 
its  value.  For  this  admirable  hint  to  husbands  the  wives  of  England  are 
deeply  indebted  to  Sapgreen  ; as  also  for  the  following  lines,  which  serve 
to  render  it  unmistakeable  : — 

“ The  married  man  who  truly  loves  his  wife, 

Abjures  his  latch-key  with  his  single  life; 

The  bachelor  to  stay  out  late  is  free, 

But  all  good  husbands  should  be  home  to  tea.” 

In  artistic  value  and  moral  tendency,  the  merits  of  these  cartoons  are  so 
nearly  equal,  that  to  which  to  adjudicate  letter  A,  and  whereunto  to  assign 
No.  1,  is  a task  beyond  our  capacity  ; and  we  should  say  that  if  any  one 
of  them  is  expressible  by  six,  each  of  the  others  is  tantamount  to  half-a- 
dozen. — Punch's  Pocket-Book. 


Things  Lost  for  Ever. — Lost  wealth  may  be  restored  by  industry — 
the  wreck  of  health  regained  by  temperance — forgotten  knowledge  restored 
by  study — alienated  friendship  smoothed  into  forgetfulness — even  forfeited 
reputation  won  by  penitence  and  virtue.  But  who  ever  again  looked  upon 
his  vanished  hours—  recalled  his  slighted  years,  stamped  them  with  wisdom 
— or  effaced  from  Heaven’s  record  the  fearful  blot  of  wasted  time  ? — 
Mrs.  Sigourney, 


A RECEIPT  FOR  A WIFE, 


As  much  of  beauty  as  preserves  affection — 

As  much  of  cheerfulness  as  spurns  dejection — 

Of  modest  diffidence,  as  claims  protection; 

A docile  mind,  subservient  to  correction, 

Yet  stored  with  sense,  with  reason,  and  reflection; 
And  every  passion  held  in  due  subjection; 

Just  faults  enough  to  keep  her  from  perfection: 
Find  this,  my  friend,  and  then  make  your  selection. 


CHRISTMAS. 

'Twas  Christmas  told  the  merriest  tale, 

’Twas  Christmas  broached  the  mightiest  ale, 

A Christmas  gumbol  oft  could  cheer 
A poor  man’s  heart  through  half  the  year.  Marmion. 

Of  all  the  old  festivals  that  of  Christmas  excites  the  strongest  and 
warmest  associations.  The  first  footsteps  we  find  of  the  observation  of 
Christmas  Day  are  in  the  second  century,  about  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Commodus.  That  it  was  kept  before  the  time  of  Constantine  we  have  a 
melancholy  proof,  for  the  Emperor  Diocldsian,  who  lived  in  the  third 
century,  among  other  acts  of  cruelty,  when  he  found  multitudes  of 
Christians  assembled  to  celebrate  Christ’s  nativity,  commanded  the  church 
doors  to  be  shut,  and  fire  to  be  put  to  it,  which  soon  reduced  them  and 
the  church  to  ashes.  Years  back  the  celebration  of  Christmas  began  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  day  previous — Christmas-eve.  The  house  was  first 
decorated  with  “ bright  holly  ” and  “ sacred  mistletoe,”  and  candles  of  an 
enormous  size  were  then  lighted,  which  were  called  Christmas  candles  ; 
an  enormous  log,  called  the  Yule  Clog,  or  Christmas  block,  was  laid  upon 
the  fire,  and  mass  was  performed  at  midnight  in  the  churches.  Carols 
were  sung  in  the  course  of  the  night,  but  more  generally  on  the  morning 
of  Christmas  Day.  A collection  of  “ Christmasse  Carolles  ” was  printed 
by  Wynkyn-de-Worde,  in  1521 ; and  at  this  time  there  were  great  doings 
in  the  halls  of  the  inns  of  court — a soused  boar’s-head  was  carried  to 
the  principal  table  in  the  hall  with  great  solemnity  as  the  first  dish  on, 
Christmas  Day,  and  during  the  time  of  serving  a carol  was  sung. 

It  was  customary  for  the  rich  and  poor  at  this  festive  season  to  meet  on 
terms  of  equality.  A few  dishes  at  table  regularly  appeared;  above  all, 
plum-pudding  and  mince-pies.  Some  persons  imagine  that  the  shape  of 
our  mmce-pies  is  in  imitation  of  the  cratch,  or  manger,  wherein  the  infant 
Jesus  was  placed.  In  every  nobleman’s  hall  a boar’s-head  was  ushered 
in  by  minstrelsy,  as  in  the  inns  of  court.  A branch  of  mistletoe  was 
hung  up,  and  the  young  men  were  allowed  to  kiss  every  maiden  whom 
they  could  inveigle  under  it.  A person  was  generally  elected  Lord  of 
Misrule,  who  took  the  lead  in  all  the  extravagant  sports. 

Stow  says,  “ At  the  feast  of  Christmas  there  was  at  the  King’s  house, 
wherever  he  lodged,  a Lord  of  Misrule,  or  Master  of  Merry  Disports, 
and  the  like  had  ye  in  the  house  of  every  nobleman  of  honour  or  good 
worship,  were  he  spiritual  or  temporal.  The  Mayor  of  London  and  either 
of  the  Sheriffes  had  their  several  Lords  of  Misrule,  ever  contending, 
without  quarrel  or  offence,  who  should  make  the  rarest  pastime  to  delight 
the  beholders.” 

The  same  writer  gives  us  an  account  of  a remarkable  Mummery  (which 
was  a favourite  sport  at  this  season),  made  in  the  year  1377,  by  the  citizens 
of  London  for  “ disport”  of  the  young  Prince  Richard,  son  to  the  Black 
Prince.  “ On  the  Sunday  before  Candlemas,”  he  says,  “ in  the  night, 
130  citizens,  disguised,  and  well  hoffsed  in  a Muminerie,  with  sound  qf 
trumpets,  sackbuts,  cornets,  and  other  minstrels,  and  innumerable  torch 
lights  of  waxe,  rode  to  Kennington,  beside  Lambeth,  where  the  young 
Prince  remayned  with  his  Mother.  In  the  first  rauh  did  ride  48  in  the 
likeness  and  habit  of  esquires,  two  and  two  together,  clothed  in  red  coats, 
and  gowns  of  sandall,  with  comely  visors  on  their  faces.  After  them  came 
48  knights  in  the  same  livery.  Then  followed  one  richly  arrayed  like  an 
emperour,  and  after  him,  some  distance,  one  stately  tyred  like  a Pope,  whom 
followed  by  24  cardinals,  and  after  them,  eight  or  ten  with  black  visors, 
not  amiable,  as  if  they  had  been  legatees  from  some  forrain  princes.  These 
maskers,  after  they  had  entered  the  manor  of  Kennington,  alighted  from 
their  horses  and  entered  the  hall,  on  foot,  which  done,  the  Prince,  .his 
Mother,  and  the  lords  came  out  of  the  chamber  into  the  hall,  whom  the 
Mummers  did  salute  ; showing,  by  placing  a paire  of  dice  upon  the  table, 
their  desire  to  play  with  the  young  Prince,  which  they  so  handled,  that  the 
Prince  did  alwaies  winne  when  he  cast  them.  Then  the  Mummers  set  to 
the  Prince  three  jewels,  one  after  another,  which  were  a boule  of  gold,  a 
cup  of  gold,  and  a ring  of  gold,  which  the  Prince  wonne  at  three  casts. 
Then  they  set  to  the  Prince’s  Mother,  the  Duke,  the  Earles,  and  other 
Lords,  to  every  one  a ring  of  gold,  which  they  did  also  win.  After  which 
they  were  feasted,  and  the  musick  sounded,  the  Prince  and  Lords  danced 
on  the  one  part  with  the  Mummers,  which  did  also  dance,  which  jollitie 
being  ended,  they  were  again  made  to  drink,  and  departed  as  tlmy  came.” 

“ The  like,”  he  continues,  “ was  to  King  Henry  the  Fourth,  in  the 
second  year  of  his  reign,  hee  then  keeping  his  Christmasse  at  Eltham, 
twelve  aldermen  of  London,  and  their  sonnes  rode  a mumming,  and  had 
great  thanks.” 

It  has  been  presumed  that  Waits,  who  play  music  in  the  street  by  night 
at  Christmas,  in  very  ancient  times  meant  watchmen  ; they  were  minstrels, 
at  first,  attached  to  the  King’s  court,  who  sounded  the  watch  every  night, 
and  paraded  the  streets  during  winter  to  prevent  depredations. 
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THE  RIDDLE  R. 


THE  RtDDLEK’S  SOLUTIONS  OE  No.  135. 

Enigmatical  Sonnet. — Name. — Morgan. — Doricourt.—  Onl£  Tom. — Vf.  W.  C. — 
"Wainwright. — Newlanil. — Martucci. — Milo. — Caroline. — C.  B. 

Charade. — Dowager. — Chatterton. — Morgan. — Styk.— Mary  Helen. — Me  Nicol. — 
Ould  Tom. — Norland. — Wiekenden. — Nailsworth. — Jar. — T.  S.  C. — K.  R.  L. — H.  M. — 
W.  W.  C. — Padfield. — W.  i).— Argus. — Bonhill.  — Dike. — Wainwright. — Newland,  4. 
— Hammelech. — Martucci. — R.  G.  W. — Moore. — Charles. — Fanny  and  Janette. — Milo. 
— Caroline. — Alteroni. — C.  B. — Comus. 

Rebus. — Dorchester,  Rochester,  Chester,  Esther,  Hester,  Steer,  Trees,  Rest,  Set. — 
Nailsworth. 

Geographical  Puzzles.— 1.  Adda.  2.  Annan.  3.  Ballynalhj.  4.  Enniskillen.  5. 
Gozzo.  6.  Mazzara. — Bolus,  5. — Chatterton,  1. — Rainger,  6. — Styk,  2. — Doricourt,  5. — 
W.  F.  C.,  5. — Me  Nicol,  3. — Barry,  6. — Brin,  4. — Wiekenden,  1. — Nailsworth,  5. — Jar,  4. 
— R.  de  B.,  4. — Garforth,  5. — W.  W.  C.,  5. — Padfield,  6.  — Powell,  6. — Id.  M.,  6. — Argus, 
4. — Bonhill,  3. — Dike,  5. — ■Wainwright,  4. — Horne,  5. — Hammelech,  5. — Martucci,  3 — 
R.  G.  W.,  6. — Chamberlain,  1. — Moore,  4 — Fanny  and  Janette,  3. — Milo,  5. — Caroline, 
4. — Dykes,  6. — Alteroni,  6. — Newland,  5. — C.  B.,  5. — Comus  6. — iEolian,  1. 

Arithmetical  Questions. — 1.  £18,031,572,350  9s.  2d — Jackson. — Nailsworth. — H.  M. 

— Garforth. — Fiorendo. — Wainwright. — P.  G.  G. — Nagoh. — Chamberlain.— Charles. 

22  X .7854  X 8 X 20 

2.  = P81286246  Imperial  Gallons ; or,  502.6560  Cubic  Inches. — 

277.272 

The  Propoundcr  is  wrong ; he  makes  880  cubic  inches ; and  his  calculation  is  somewhat 
mysterious,  as  he  makes  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  sucker  14  inches,  though  the  triangle  is 
equilateral,  and  one  side  is  8 inches.  But  the  question  is  good,  notwithstanding.  Dike. 

— P.  G.  G. — Moore. — Royds.  — Wainwright. — H.  M.— W.  W.  C. — Creasy. — Clonmel. — 
Styk,  nearly. 

3.  36  and  17.— A.  C.  S.— W.  F C.— Wiekenden.— W.  W.  C.— Padfield.— E.  T — Hall. 
— Pizarro. — H.  M. — Dike. — Wainwright. — P.  G.  G. — Nagoh. — Royds. — Moore. — Milo.— 
Clonmel. 

4.  128.6134.— W.  S.  C.— Royds.— P.  G.  G. 

Scientific  Question. — There  seems  to  be  some  little  doubt  as  to  what  is  the  real 
velocity  of  light— some  say,  192,000  miles  in  a second.  If  that  is  the  case,  the  light  cf 
the  sun  would  reach  us  iu  about  8 minutes  1 1 seconds.  The  satellites  of  Jupiter 
revolve  about  the  planet  in  the  same  manner  as  the  moon  about  the  earth  ; and  the 
time  each  takes  for  that  purpose  is  known,  it  has  been  found,  by  accurate  observation, 
that  when  the  earth  is  at  its  greatest  distance  from  Jupiter  the  passage  of  any  particular 
satellite  into  the  shadow  of  the  planet  takes  place  16  minutes  and  26  seconds  later  than 
when  the  earth  is  at  the  opposite  point  of  its  orbit ; that  is,  in  other  words,  that  the  ray 
of  light  from  the  satellite  requires  that  interval  of  time  to  pass  across  the  orbit  of  the 
earth ; and  since  this  space  is  little  short  of  200  millions  of  miles,  the  velocity  of  light 
Cannot  be  less  than  200,000  miles  in  a second.  Supposing  this  to  be  correct,  the  light  of 
the  sun  would  travel  to  us  in  about  7 minutes  55  seconds  — P.  J.  A. — W M. — C.  B. — Erin. 
R.  de  B. — Garforth. — Fiorendo. — Padfield. — Wainwright. — Sol.  — Powell. — Moore. — 
Hammelech. — Hall. 

Solutions  too  late  to  appear  in  their  proper  place. — Post  man . — Quiz. — Dhu. — Whinney. — 
Davison.— Pitch. 


Puzzle.— Draw  the  above  design,  with  a pen  or  pencil,  in  one  continuous 
line,  without  tracing  over  any  portion  of  the  figure  a second  time,  or  lifting 
the  point  of  the  instrument  from  the  paper. 

Question  — What  English  monosyllable  has  seven  meanings,  six  dif- 
ferent spellings,  and  but  one  sound? 

ENIGMA. 

When  Night  her  mantle  spreads  o’er  heaven’s  high  arch, 

And  distant  worlds  appear  in  trackless  space, 

I quit  my  hiding-place  to  serve  mankind. 

I add  a splendour  to  religious  rites. 

Many  believe  that  I fortell  events, 

Thinking  they  see  in  me  a messenger 
Come  to  announce  glad  tidings  from  afar. 

Others  suppose  I take  a mournful  form, 

And  wear  the  uncouth  livery  of  death. 


But  superstitious  eyes  are  weak  or  blind. 

I’m  found  in  churches,  synagogues,  or  mosques, 

Fat,  round,  and  bulky  as  a lazy  monk; 

Long,  lank,  and  thin  as  tapers  for  the  poor. 

I burdens  lighten,  erring  footsteps  guide; 

Reveal  dark  deeds,  and  frighten  midnight  thieves. 

I nourish  wasters  of  my  substance  too; 

But  am  repaid  by  base  ingratitude  ; 

Eor  those  I take  from  drear  obscurity 
Lessen  my  worth  whilst  I am  aiding  them. 

Still,  I'm  not  spotless,  as  foul  traces  show. 

I oft  deceive,  and  innocence  destroy. 

At  last,  within  a dark  and  narrow  cell 
I’m  left  to  waste  away  till  I expire. 

’Tis  strange  that  such  a mournful  end  as  mine 
Should  ever  be  desired,  but  so  it  is; 

For  some  my  relics  guard  with  zealous  care, 

As  if  I were  a holy  martyr’d  saint.  Newland. 

CHARADE. 

Le  voyageur  muni  de  mon  entier, 

Partout  fait  mon  premier, 

Et  puis  enfin  arrive  a mon  dernier.  B.  G. 

CONUNDRUMS. 

1.  Why  is  the  letter  S like  dinner  on  Christmas  day? 

2.  Why  is  a bottle  of  spruce-beer  like  the  nightcap  of  a smart  young 

lady  who  has  completed  her  evening  toilet? 

3.  What  difference  is  there  between  live  fish  and  fish  alive? 

4.  What  is  every  one  doing  at  the  same  time? 

5.  Who  is  it  that  sits  before  the  Queen  with  his  hat  on? 

6.  Which  has  most  legs,  a horse  or  no  horse? 

POPULAR  LIVING  ARTISTS  ENIGMATICALLY  EXPRESSED. 

1.  One  of  the  cardinal  points,  and  a large  inland  water. 

2.  The  feminine  gender,  adding  a vowel. 

3.  An  estate,  and  a soothsayer. 

4.  A summons,  and  a humble  residence. 

5.  To  halt,  omitting  the  last  letter,  and  an  inclosure. 

6.  A trade. 

7.  The  work  of  an  insect,  and  severe,  omitting  the  last  letter. 

8.  What  the  Family  Herald  always  appears,  and  the  fashion. 

9.  One-half  of  a task,  and  a falsehood. 

10.  A heathen  god,  omitting  the  last  letter,  and  a metal. 

. 11.  Four-fifths  of  a white  fossil,  and  a preposition. 

12.  A female  name  terrible  to  poetasters,  omitting  the  first  letter. — L.  K. 

ARITHMETICAL  QUESTIONS. 

1.  Three  boys  being  surprised  in  an  orchard,  decamped  with  what  apples 

they  had  gathered.  A,  in  his  hurry,  dropped  some,  which  B and  C picked 
up,  and  thereby  doubled  their  stock.  B then  outran  A,  and  dropped  some, 
which  A and  C picked  up,  doubling  the  number  they  then  had.  C now 
takes  the  lead;  and  as  he  went  he  also  let  fall  a number,  which  A and  B 
picked  up,  and  which  doubled  their  stock.  When  they  had  got  clear  off, 
they  agreed  to  share  the  apples;  but  found  it  was  already  done,  each 
having  16.  llequired  the  number  each  boy  gathered?  Novice. 

2.  C gave  52s.  6d.  per  piece  for  100  pieces  of  cloth;  and,  in  barter  with 

D,  got  57s.  6d.  per  piece  for  them.  D,  in  return,  gave  him  G pipes  of  wine, 
and  charged  him  at  the  rate  of  £56  10s.  per  115  gallons.  The  wine  was 
bought  at  £52  10s.  per  115  gallons,  and  gauged  714  gallons;  but,  in  ex- 
changing it  with  C,  there  was  a deficiency  of  25  gallons.  What  was  the 
profit  of  each,  and  how  much  had  C to  give  in  cash  to  settle  tho 
transaction?  Godwin. 

3.  If  60  yards  of  drawing  weigh  470  grains;  and,  with  a 30-change 

wheel,  they  produce  at  the  rate  of  8 hanks  in  the  pound,  what  number  of 
change-wheel  will  be  required  to  produce  at  the  rate  of  5 hanks  in  tho 
pound,  from  the  same  length,  weighing  580  grains?  A.  C.  S. 

4.  My  maiden  aunt  has  in  her  possession  a globe  whose  surface  and 
solidity  are  equal,  and  which  she  keeps  suspended  within  a cylinder.  The 
Biameter  of  the  globe  to  that  of  the  cylinder  is  as  48  is  to  240.  What  my 
aunt  requires  is  this — the  diameter  of  the  globe  and  cylinder?  Styk. 

Chronological  Question. — In  what  year  were  there  five  Sundays  in 
the  month  of  February?  In  what  year  will  this  occur  again?  And  what 
is  the  periodical  return  of  this  occurrence?  Veritas. 

Scientific  Question  for  Christmas. — If  the  decanters  get  lighter  and 
the  company  get  lighter,  what  becomes  of  the  wine?  Quiz. 

jSg”  Answers  to  the  preceding  Questions  should  reach  us  either  before  or  by 

the  post  which  arrives  in  London  on  Friday  morning,  the  2nd  of  January. 

Those  from  Subscribers  in  the  Metropolis  and  its  environs  two  days  earlier. 


THE  TWISTER. 

When  a twister  atwisting  will  twist  him  a twist, 

For  the  twisting  the  twist  he  doth  three  times  entwist; 
But  if  one  of  the  twines  of  the  twist  doth  untwist, 
The  twine  that  entwisteth  untwisteth  the  twist. 
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RANDOM  READINGS. 


Take  your  wife’s  opinion,  and  act  in  opposition  to  it. — Sadi. 

Do  you  follow  the  hydropathic  system?  Not  exactly;  but  I’m  quite 
sure  our  milkman  does. 

Who  were  the  most  wonderful  people  of  ancient  times?  The  Roman 
lictors,  because  they  carried  their  fasces  in  their  hands. 

“ Why,  in  heaven’s  name,  do  they  call  these  fellows  Stags?”  said  Cap- 
tain Polhill.  “ I can’t  answer  that,  my  dear  fellow,”  replied  R — - — -,  “ but 
looldng  at  their  rags  you  see  it  is  impossible  to  call  them  Bucks. — Mephys- 
topheles. 

Carus  Wilson  is  taller  than  was  poor  Charles  Freeman,  the  American 
giant — how  comes  it  then  that  they  were  both  of  the  same  height  ? — Be- 
cause one  was  seven  feet  high  and  the  other  is  seven  feet  two  (too). 

A young  woman  of  Ohio  is  so  modest,  that  she  calls  stockings  the 
“ covering  of  a person’s  foundations.” 

In  consequence  of  the  important  events  which  have  so  speedily  followed 
the  vegetable  murrain,  the  late  premier  will  in  future  ages  be  known  as 
“ Potato  Peel.” 

The  railway  mania  has  so  interwoven  itself  with  the  social  system  of 
France,  that  we  have  heard  of  a very  unspeculative  gentleman  who  never 
accosts  a lady  except  as  Ma  Share  Amie. 

You  take  the  “benefit,”  of  course:  you’ve  seen  enough  of  life  to  keep  by 
you  as  much  of  your  creditors’  money  as  will  buy  you  a legal  acquittance 
for  the  rest. — Mephystopheles. 

In  Mexico,  the  custom  is,  when  a duel  has  been  fought,  to  erect  a cross 
on  the  spot,  and  every  one  that  passes  by  throws  a stone  at  the  cross. 
Some  ingenious  Yankees  have  taken  advantage  of  this  custom  to  clear 
stony  land,  by  erecting  crosses  where  no  duel  has  been  fought. 

A noble  lord  ordered  his  bricklayer  to  stucco  his  house  down  in  the  best 
manner.  The  bricklayer,  not  doing  it  to  his  lordship’s  liking,  and  charging 
more  than  he  expected,  the  latter  exclaimed,  in  a violent  fit  of  passion, 
“ You  are  an  arrant  knave.”  “ Am  I?”  said  the  bricklayer.  “ Just  as  your 
lordship  spoke,  the  clock  struck  two.” 

A few  days  ago  a genuine  son  of  the  “ Gim  of  the  Sae  ” was  informed 
by  his  landlady  that  in  consequence  of  the  wet  harvest  and  the  potato 
“ disease,”  the  loaf  would  be  up  a penny  in  a day  or  two.  “ Arrah,  by  St. 
Patrick,”  says  he,  “ and  what’s  that  to  me — what  care  I if  it  were  half'-a- 
crown? — sure  ye  knows  I buy  all  my  loafs  in  penn’orths.” 

There  was  one  of  the  largest  congregations  ever  known  at  a village 
church,  not  twenty  miles  from  Ipswich,  a short  time  since,  during  a visit  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel  at  the  seat  of  a gentleman  in  the  parish.  The  rural  popu- 
pulation  went  to  church  in  the  full  expectation  of  hearing  Sir  Robert  Peel 
preach,  as  they  had  heard  he  was  the  “ Prime  Minister.” 

“ I fear,”  said  a country  curate  to  his  flosk,  “ when  I explained  to  you, 
in  my  last  charity  sermon,  that  philanthropy  was  the  love  of  our  species, 
you  must  have  understood  me  to  say  ‘ specie,’  which  may  account  for  the 
smallness  of  the  collection.  I hope  you  will  prove,  by  your  present  con- 
tribution, that  you  no  longer  labour  under  the  same  mistake.” 

The  regular  routine  of  clerkly  business  ill  suited  the  literary  tastes  and 
the  wayward  though  innocent  habits  of  the  late  Charles  Lamb,  the  essayist. 
Once,  at  the  India  House,  one  in  authority  said  to  him — “ I have  remarked, 
Mr.  Lamb,  that  you  come  very  late  of  a morning  !”  “ Y'es,  sir,”  replied 

the  wit,  “ but  I go  away  early  in  the  afternoon.”  The  oddness  of  the  ex- 
cuse silenced  the  reprover,  who  turned  away  with  a smile. 

A Manx  matron  was  lately  visited  by  an  Irish  egg-cadger,  proposing  to 
purcnase  her  stock  at  the  rate  of  nine  for  fourpence.  The  woman,  who 
evidently  calculates  less  by  figures  than  by  her  fingers,  indignantly  spurned 
the  low  offer;  and  the  price  being  left  to  herself,  she  insisted  on  not  selling 
except  at  the  rhte  of  five  for  twopence.  Paddy  could  see  nothing  unrea- 
sonable in  the  demand,  and  immediately  struck  a bargain. 

The  other  night,  as  Mr.  Knowles  was  performing  William  Tell,  at  the 
Adelphi,  Glasgow,  and  at  the  part  where  one  of  the  characters  is  in  the 
act  of  measuring  out  the  hundred  yards,  at  the  distance  of  which  he  is  to 
shoot  at  an  apple  on  his  son’s  head,  a very  diminutive  “god,”  who  was 
perched  “ up  aloft,”  seemed  to  note  the  process  with  great  anxiety;  and  as 
he  watched  the  person  measuring,  looking  down  to  Mr.  Knowles,  he  roared 
out,  “Mind  your  e’e,  chappie— they’re  Jewin’  ye!” 

A gentleman  who  “ does  the  dramatic”  for  a diurnal,  was  speaking  in 
great  disparagement  of  a recent  amateur  performance,  and  inveighing  par- 
ticularly against  one  unfortunate.  “ It  is  not  only,”  said  Aristarchus, 
“ that  he  can’t  act,  but  he  has  such  a leg  as  never  was  seen.”  “ What!  is 
he  bandy?”  “No.”  “ Then  what  sort  of  a leg  has  he?”  “Why — why 
(after  a long  pause)  such  a leg  as  you’d  clean  a flute  with  1” — Mephys- 
topheles. 

A miser  made  up  his  mind  to  give  a Christmas  dinner  ; and,  as  is  usual 
in  such  cases,  it  was  a very  handsome  one.  After  it  was  over,  a gentleman 
was  called  upon  to  return  thanks,  which  he  did  in  the  following  terms  : — 
Thanks  for  this  miracle  ! it  is  no  less 
Than  to  eat  manna  in  a wilderness. 

Chimneys  have  smoked — which  never  smoked  before, 

And  we  have  dined — where  we  shall  dine  no  more. 


“You,  Socrates,”  said  Mr.  Seth  Harris,  of  Poughkeepsie,  to  his  coloured 
fellow  the  other  day,  “ you,  Socrates,  have  you  fed  the  pigs?”  “Yes, 
massa,  me  fed ’urn,”  replied  Socrates.  “ Did  you  count  them?”  “Yes, 
massa,  me  count  ’um  all  but  one<”  “ All  but  one?”  “ Yes,  massa,  all 
but  one  ; dere  be  one  little  speckle  pig,  he  frisk  about  so  much  me  could’nt 
count  him.” 

At  a confirmation,  which  took  place  not  a hundred  miles  from  Chertsey, 
in  Surrey,  the  clergyman,  examining  a simple  country  girl,  asked  her  if 
she  knew  who  was  the  oldest  man.  She  promptly  replied,  “ If  you  please, 
sir,  they  say  old  Master  Goring,  the  tailor,  is.”  “ You  are  a very  weak 
girl,”  said  the  reverend  gentleman.  “ I am,  indeed,  sir,”  was  her  reply, 
“ because  I have  taken  a great  deal  of  doctor’s  stuff  lately,  and  that  has 
made  me  weak.” 

A facetious  Scotchman,  some  time  ago  took  a trip  over  to  France,  and 
astonished  the  natives  there  in  no  small  degree.  In  the  hotel  where  he 
put  up,  in  Boulogne,  the  servants  were  all  newly-imported  cockneys;  and 

Mr.  M , who  is  a sterling  wag,  mystified  them  not  a little  with  his 

broad  Scotch.  Getting  up  one  morning  rather  earlier  than  usual,  he  called 
a waiting-maid,  and  accosted  her  with  “ Fetch  me  ma  shoon,  lassie.”  “ Ah, 
sir,”  said  she,  “I  don’t  understand  French!” 

Cabinet. — A common  appellation  for  the  ministry,  and  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  the  word  cabin,  because  of  the  number  of  snug  berths  to  be 
found  in  it. 

Elastic  Statutes.— It  is  proposed  to  have  the  laws  printed  on  India 
rubber  paper,  so  that  they  can  be  stretched  a bit  when  a rich  culprit  is  to 
be  hauled  over  the  coals. 

What  is  Wit? — A lady  once  asked  a gentleman  what  wit  was  like.  To 
which  he  replied,  “Like  your  ladyship’s  bottle  of  sal  volatile — poignant  at 
first  opening,  but  on  being  too  much  handed  about,  loses  all  its  flavour 
and  becomes  quite  insipid.” 

Literary  Intelligence. — Shortly  will  be  published  a new  work,  beau- 
tifully done  up,  to  be  called  The  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Directors. 
The  motto  of  the  work  is  “ Sauve  Qui  Peut;”  and  we  hear  it  is  to  be  dedi- 
cated to  the  F.R.S.’s,  the  F.S.A.’s,  and  the  A.S.S.’s  of  England.  If  every 
one  of  the  latter  takes  a copy,  the  circulation  will  be  immense. — Punch. 

Common  Law. — The  unwritten  or  customary  law,  being  that  part  of  the 
law  to  which  we  have  become  reconciled  by  use,  as  the  eeis  are  to  the  pro- 
cess of  skinning.  The  Common  Law  is  not  good  unless  it  is  founded  on 
what  no  one  can  remember;  and  this  accounts  for  the  lawyers  being  some- 
times apt  to  forget  themselves  Sir  Matthew  Hale  says,  the  origin  of  the 
common  law  is  as  undiscoverable  as  the  head  of  the  Nile;  but,  considering 
the  blackness  of  the  subject,  it  would  have  been  an  npter  simile  to  have 
said  the  Niger. — Punch’s  Dictionary. 


TORY  RICE  AND  WHIG  CURRY. 

Tory  Devon,  two  thousand  pounds’  worth  of  rice 
Sends  off  to  poor  Pat  in  a hurrj’. 

“Hallo!  stop!”  cries  Whig  Norfolk,  “make  the  thing  nico— 
Here,  starveling,  take  two  pounds  of  curry.”— John  Bull. 


THINGS  TO  BE  BORNE  IN  MIND  AT  CHRISTMAS. 


That  Christmas  comes  but  once  a year,  which,  looking  to  the  bills  that 
generally  accompany  it,  must  be  a great  comfort  to  fathers  of  families. 

That  the  Christmas  log  is  now  disused,  but  the  wood  of  it  is  found  in 
large  quantities  in  the  wine  used  in  negus  at  Christmas  parties. 

Hares  will  now  stand  on  end  with  terror  at  the  approach  of  the  shooter, 
and  may  be  knocked  on  the  head  without  expense  of  ammunition. 

That  if  you  go  out  to  a party,  and,  to  save  cab-hire,  walk  in  shiny  boots, 
you  will  probably  bring  your  “light  catarrh”  with  you,  as  you  will  find 
out  if  asked  to  sing. — Comic  Almanack. 


A NEW  ZEALAND  SONG. 


Here  is  a delightful  cannibalistic  lyric:  — 

Wallaloo!  wallaloo! 

Love  white  man,  and  eat  him  too! 

Stranger  white,  but  that  no  matter! 

Brown  man  fat,  but  white  man  fatter! 

Put  him  on  hot  stone,  and  cake  him! 

Crisp  and  crackling  soon  we’ll  make  him! 

Round  and  round  the  dainty  goes! 

Eat  his  fingers!  eat  his  toes! 

Ilis  body  shall  our  palates  tickle! 

Then  we’ll  put  his  bead  in  pickle! 

CHORUS. 

On  the  white  man  dine  and  sup! 

Whet  your  teeth,  and  eat  him  up!  American  Paper. 
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PAT  THE  DEBTS  "WHICH  THOU  OWEST  ; FOR  HE  WHO  GAVE 
THEE  CREDIT  RELIED  UPON  THINE  HONOUR. 
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IT  IS  NOT  HE  THAT  HATH  MUCH  AND  WANTS  MORE  THAT  IS 
RICH  ; BUT  HE  THAT  HATH  LITTLE  AND  WANT8  LESS. 
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THE  WELL  OF  ST.  KEYNE.— A Ballad. 


A well  there  is  in  the  West  Country, 

And  a* clearer  one  never  was  seen. 

There  is  not  a wife  in  the  West  Country 
But  has  heard  of  the  well  of  St.  Keyne. 

An  oak  and  an  elm-tree  stand  beside, 

And  behind  doth  an  ash-tree  grow  ; 

And  a willow  from  the  bank  above 
Droops  in  the  water  below. 

A traveller  came  to  the  well  of  St.  Keyne — 
Joyfully  he  drew  nigh  ; 

For  from  cock  crow  he  had  been  travelling, 
And  there  was  not  a cloud  in  the  sky. 

He  drank  of  the  water  so  cool  and  clear, 
For  thirsty  and  hot  was  he  ; 

And  he  sat  down  upon  the  bank, 

Under  the  willow-tree. 

There  came  a man  from  the  neighbouring 
At  the  well  to  fill  his  pail ; [town, 

On  the  well-side  he  rested  it, 

And  bade  the  stranger  hail. 

“Now,  art  thou  a bachelor,  stranger?” 
“ For  an  if  thou  hast  a wife,  [quoth  he. 

The  happiest  draught  thou  hast  drunk  this 
That  ever  thou  didst  in  thy  life.  [day 

“ Or  hast  thy  good  woman,  if  one  thou  hast, 
Ever  here  in  Cornwall  been? 


For  an  if  she  have,  I’ll  venture  my  life 
She  has  drunk  of  the  well  of  St.  Keyne.” 
“ I have  left  a good  woman  who  never  was 
The  stranger  he  made  reply.  [here,” 
“ But  that  my  draught  should  be  better  for 
I pray  you  answer  me  why  ?”  [that 

“ St.  Keyne.”  quoth  the  Cornishman,  “ many 
Drank  of  this  crystal  well ; [a  time 

And  before  the  angel  summon’d  her 
She  laid  on  the  water  a spell. 

“ If  the  husband  of  this  gifted  well 
Shall  drink  before  his  wife. 

A happy  man  henceforth  is  he, 

For  he  shall  be  master  for  life. 

“ But  if  the  wife  should  drink  it  first, 

God  help  the  husband  then  ! ” 

The  stranger  stoop’d  to  the  well  of  St. Keyne, 
And  drank  of  the  water  again. 

“ You  drank  of  the  well,  I warrant,  be- 
He  to  the  Cornishman  said.  [times  ! ” 
But  the  Cornishman  smiled  as  the  stranger 
And  sheepishly  shook  his  head  [spake, 

“ I hasten’d  as  soon  as  the  wedding  was  done, 
And  I left  my  wife  in  the  porch  ; 

But,  i’  faith,  she  had  been  wiser  than  me, 
For  she  took  a bottle  to  church  I ” 

Southey. 


THE  STORY-TELLER. 


THE  UNCLE  AND  NEPHEW.— A Passage  of  1746. 

Immediately  after  the  hopes  of  the  House  of  Stuart  were  for  ever 
extinguished  on  the  field  of  Culloden,  many  of  the  unfortunate  adherents 
of  the  cause  of  Prince  Charles,  scattered  over  the  highlands  of  Scotland, 
experienced  hardships  of  no  common  description,  and  often  effected  hair- 
breadth escapes  from  the  very  midst  of  their  most  inveterate  enemies.  No 
one  can  refuse  to  admire  the  noble  and  uncompromising  courage  which 
supported  them  through  so  many  trials  and  dangers,  and  few  will,  we 
think,  accord  praise  to  the  sanguinary  measures  of  the  royal  emissaries. 
On  the  one  side,  we  must  ever  see  stern-principled  and  unbending  courage, 
while,  on  the  other,  we  can  only  behold  an  unnatural  and  cruel  thirst  for 
blood,  slaked  through  the  medium  of  the  mouthpiece  of  duty. 

Eachen  Ross  and  his  nephew,  William,  were  among  the  first  who  tendered 
their  allegiance  and  their  swords  to  Prince  Charles,  on  his  landing  in  the 
north  of  Scotland  in  1745.  Eachen  was  well  advanced  in  years  at  this 
period,  and  had  no  tie  that  bound  him  to  existence,  with  the  exception  of 
William,  his  nephew,  whom  he  loved  as  he  would  have  done  his  only 
child.  His  partner  in  life  he  had  long  since  consigned  to  the  grave,  and, 
about  the  same  time,  he  had  lost  an  only  brother — the  father  of  William. 
With  the  latter  did  old  Eachen  for  some  years  live  in  happiness,  if  not  in 
comfort.  William,  a bold,  free,  and  handsome  youth,  became  the  old  man’s 
stay  and  comfort,  and  the  centre  towards  which  radiated  all  his  social 
affections.  They  lived  together  in  an  humble  hut,  on  the  western  shore  of 
Ross-shire,  and,  by  means  of  boat  and  tackle,  gained  a sufficient  livelihood. 
William  was  accounted  the  most  expert  fisher  in  the  little  hamlet,  close  by 
which  they  lived,  and  was  looked  upon  by  the  country  maidens  with  no 
small  degree  of  favour  and  good-will.  One  would  have  imagined,  from 
the  careless  and  even  reckless  manner  with  which  William  received  such 
favour,  that  his  heart  was  disengaged  and  likely  to  remain  so.  But  such 
was  not  the  case.  One  simple,  blooming  maid  had  unalterably  fixed  his 
affections,  and  in  her  presence  his  manner  became  subdued  and  tender.  He 
lost  not  his  elasticity  of  spirits,  it  is  true,  but  it  was  merged  in  the  deep 
devotion  he  entertained  for  the  pretty  Helen  Beth.  Need  we  say,  that  his 
unmiugled  love  was  ardently  reciprocated? 

But  their  sweet  intercourse  was  for  a time  interrupted  by  the  loud 
trumpet  of  war,  and  William  and  his  uncle,  with  true  and  leal  hearts, 
responded  to  the  summons.  They  left  their  native  home  by  the  rocky 
beach,  and  having  enrolled  themselves  under  the  banner  of  the  House  of 
Stuart,  followed  its  fortunes  into  the  fertile  districts  of  the  south.  How 
unlike  their  humble  abode  were  the  splendour  and  bustle  of  the  metropolis! 
how  unlike  the  brown  heath  of  their  native  district  was  the  blooming 


greenness  of  the  lowland  vales  1 But  though  these  and  many  more  con- 
trasts hit  their  fancy,  they  never  forgot  one  thing,  all-important  in  favour 
of  their  lowly  home.  They  thought  on  the  dark  blue  sea  in  its  stillness 
and  they  thought  of  the  broken  waves  in  their  wildness.  Eachen  sang  his 
boat  song,  and  listened,  in  fancy,  to  the  whistling  of  the  winds  and  the 
dashing  of  the  waves.  William  pictured  these  things  to  himself,  too;  but 
one  feature  there  was  in  his  portrait  that  was  absent  from  his  uncle’s.  He 
saw  Helen  Beth,  and  listened  to  her  sweet  voice,  as  he  used  to  do  on  the 
rough  beach,  when  the  sea  was  calm,  and  the  evening  sun  shone  brightly, 
and  the  sea-birds  dived  and  wheeled  above  their  heads.  Amid  the  triumph 
of  victory,  and  the  perils  of  defeat,  images  like  these  rose  before  their 
minds;  and  when  their  gallant  prince  fled  from  the  field  of  Culloden,  after 
having  seen  all  his  proud  hopes  prostrated  in  the  graves  of  his  most  devoted 
adherents,  it  was  not  only  without  apprehension,  but  with  joy,  not  un- 
mixed with  regret  for  the  fate  of  their  fugitive  prince  and  slain  comrades, 
that  Eachen  and  his  nephew  turned  their  footsteps  towards  their  native 
spot.  They  had  many  things  to  trust  to,  and  it  was  because  of  these  they 
joyed.  They  might  have  thought  of  the  cruel  policy  of  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  with  some  misgivings;  but  if  they  did  so,  it  was  only  to  exult 
in  the  security  they  would  derive  from  those  fastnesses  and  wilds  to 
which  they  hastened.  And  William  thought  of  meeting  with  Helen, 
and  Eachen  looked  in  fancy  on  the  raging  surf  he  was  so  soon  to  behold. 
All  these  things  produced  confidence  in  their  minds. 

After  escaping  the  vigilance  of  several  parties  of  the  royal  army  that 
had  been  sent  out  to  scour  the  highlands,  they  arrived  in  safety  at  their 
home.  Numerous  congratulations  were  poured  in  upon  them  by  their 
neighbours,  and  William  enjoyed  with  a redoubled  pleasure  the  company 
of  Helen,  who  listened  with  wonder  and  admiration  to  the  tales  he  re- 
counted of  the  scenes  he  had  witnessed.  For  some  days  they  lived  in 
quiet  and  happiness,  and  pursued  their  accustomed  avocations  with  their 
usual  activity,  though  with  more  of  wariness  and  caution  than  before.  But 
this  peace  was  not  destined  to  last  long.  The  baying  of  the  hounds  of  war 
penetrated  to  their  quiet  home,  and  it  became  necessary  that  more  precau- 
tion should  mark  their  motions.  Whispers  reached  them  that  their  names 
were  not  forgotten  by  their  enemies,  and  the  place  of  their  retreat  was  not 
unknown.  Their  courage  was  not  in  the  slightest  degree  daunted  by  these 
warnings,  but  they  were  not  guiliy  of  the  temerity  of  despising  them. 
The  danger  was  not  one  to  be  laughed  at,  and  this  they  had  good  reason 
speedily  to  know. 

On  a bright  summer  day  a party  of  soldiers,  in  royal  uniform,  arrived 
at  the  peaceful  hamlet,  and  great,  as  it  was  unaccustomed,  was  the  confu- 
sion of  the  inhabitants.  They  rose  en  masse,  and  requested  to  know  the 
cause  which  brought  such  strange  visitants  to  their  doors.  “ We  seek  the 
rebel,  Eachen  Ross,  and  his  nephew,  William,”  said  the  commander  of  the 
detachment.  A breathless  silence  pervaded  the  crowd.  “ Know  ye  aught 
of  them?”  asked  the  officer.  No  answer  was  returned  to  his  question. 
“ We  are  given  to  understand,”  continued  the  captain,  “ that  this  place 
has  served  for  a harbour  to  the  rebels  for  some  time,  and  in  the  name  of 
King  George,  we  demand  their  surrender.”  Not  a murmur  responded  to 
his  demand.  The  officer  was  fired  with  indignation  at  the  silent  and 
impassible  contempt  with  which  he  conceived  himself  treated,  and  ex- 
claimed angrily,  “ Ye  seem  all  rebels  together,  ye  clod-pated  rustics. 
Understand  ye  not  my  demand?  We  may  haply  find  a method  to  put 
some  understanding  into  ye  by  burning  these  hovels  of  yours  about  your 
ears.  Do  you  not  comprehend  my  language,  old  fellow?”  he  added,  at  the 
same  time  seizing  by  the  beard  an  old  man  who  stood  hard  by,  and 
roughly  tugging  it.  No  reply  was  made,  but  the  captain  was  struck  with 
violence  to  the  earth.  The  blow  came  from  a young  man,  who  imme- 
diately bounded  through  the  hamlet,  and  was  lost  among  the  houses.  He 
was  speedily  seen  emerging  into  the  open  heath,  and  one  of  the  soldiers 
recognized  him  as  William  Ross.  Notwithstanding  that  several  shots 
were  fired  after  him,  he  gained  the  door  of  a small  house  on  the  brow  of  a 
gently  rising  ground,  and  close  under  a heavy  wall  of  grey  rocks.  The 
old  man  William  had  defended  was  the  father  of  Helen,  and  the  house  that 
of  old  Eachen  Ross.  The  youth  had  been  stung  with  indignation  at  the 
insulting  language  of  the  officer,  which  few  of  the  villagers  understood,  and 
he  had  resented  it  in  the  manner  we  have  described.  The  act,  bold  and 
fearless  as  it  was,  was  hailed  by  the  villagers  with  deep  and  general 
murmurs  of  approbation,  and  the  young  man  looked  on  the  soldiers  with 
scowling  glances,  and  some  even  began  to  whisper  of  summary  vengeance 
on  the  intruders. 

The  captain  quickly  started  to  his  feet,  and  in  a voice  of  thunder  com- 
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roanded  an  instantaneous  pursuit.  The  inhabitants  sullenly  gave  way  to 
the  passage  of  the  soldiers,  and  followed  at  a short  distance,  in  order,  as  it 
seemed,  to  render  assistance,  if  required,  to  Eachen  and  his  nephew. 

When  William  sped  from  the  village,  his  uncle  received  him  at  the  door 
of  his  hut,  and  chuckling  with  delight  at  the  boldness  of  his  nephew,  he 
bolted  and  barred  the  door  after  him  with  much  care  and  expedition. 

“I  cannot  say  but  it  was  rashly  done,  my  boy,”  he  remarked;  “but  I 
must  remember  it  was  thy  father’s  son  that  struck  the  blow;  and,  by  my 
faith!  it  was  worthy  of  him.  It  was  a rough  enough  welcome  to  our  high- 
land hills!  But,  may  Heaven  protect  us!  we  are  likely  to  be  repaid  in  our 
own  coin,  and  that  with  interest.  See,  here  come  the  Sassenach  dogs,”  he 
said,  pointing  from  a window  to  the  soldiers,  who  were  approaching  the 
house  slowly  and  regularly;  “and  wi'h  their  muskets  cocked  tool  Here, 
lad,  handle  these  two  pistols  and  this  rifle;  they  are  loaded  with  double 
charges  for  an  occasion  of  this  kind.  Here  have  I got  the  fuming  captain 
in  a line  with  my  piece;  though,  after  all,  it  may  be  the  poor  fellow  is  none 
of  your  chicken-hearted  sort;  if  he  be  not,  he  will  be  the  fitter  to  serve  for 
a shooting  mark.  But  see,”  he  continued,  “ is  it  a flag  of  truce  they  hang 
out?  Blow  me,  if  this  be  not  a real  butterfly,  jaunting  up  with  a feather 
in  his  bonnet,  and  his  scarf  fluttering  about  him  in  the  wind.  Keep  him  in 
view,  boy,  and  when  you  can,  wing  him.  And  now  let  us  list  to  what  the 
beauty  has  to  say.” 

The  person  who  approached,  bearing  a flag  of  truce,  did  so  with  a most 
supercilious  air;  and  after  having  hemmed  several  times,  hailed  Eachen 
and  his  nephew  in  a loud  voice — “ Captain  Hammon  giveth  you,  Aiken 
Boss,  and  your  nephew,  William,  to  understand,  that  he  has  been  deputed 
to  bring  you  to  justice,  for  your  having  been  art  and  part  in  the  doings  of 
rebels;  and  he  herewith  commandeth  you  to  come  forth,  and  surrender 
yourselves  unconditionally  into  his  hands.  And  he,  moreover,  giveth  you, 
Aiken  Boss,  and  your  nephew,  William,  to  understand,  that  unless  you 
comply  within  the  space  of  fifteen  minutes,  he  will  fire  upon  your  unchris- 
tian-like hovel.” 

Eachen  opened  the  window.  “ Eachen  Boss,  and  his  nephew,  William,” 
he  said,  ironically,  “ give  Captain  Hammon  to  understand,  that  their 
capacities  being  of  the  blunt  order,  they  could  never  comprehend  the 
meaning  of  the  term  surrender;  and  they  are  therefore  at  a loss  to  under- 
stand what  the  valiant  captain  meaneth.  They  further  give  Captain 
Hammon  to  understand,  that  if  he  and  the  gallant  men  under  his  command 
are  fatigued,  either  from  travel  or  disagreeable  duty,  they  can  spare  a 
number  of  empty  herring-barrels,  in  which,  if  the  gallant  soldiers  choose, 
they  may  pass  as  comfortable  a night  as  ever  Eachen  Boss  and  his  nephew, 
William,  did  in  their  unchristian -like  hovel,  and  they  shall  be  as  secure 
from  danger  behind  the  staves  of  said  barrels  as  Eachen  Boss  and  his 
nephew  William  are  behind  the  walls  of  said  hovel,  with  two  scores  of 
vilianous  Sassenachs  rioting  and  flaring  up  before  its  door.” 

Having  spoken  thus,  he  shut  the  window,  leaving  space  to  protrude  the 
muzzles  of  their  muskets.  The  flag-bearer  immediately  lowered  his  flag, 
and  hastily  retreated  to  his  comrades.  A minute  elapsed,  and  then  a 
volley  from  the  soldiers’  fire-arms  shattered  Eachen’s  window  to  fragments. 

“Just  what  I expected,  lad,”  said  Eachen,  coolly,  at  the  same  time 
hoisting  a board  perforated  with  musket-holes  into  the  space  once  occupied 
by  the  window-frame.  “And  now,”  he  added,  “ do  your  best,  William,  to 
follow  my  example.”  So  saying,  he  pointed  his  musket — a flash,  then  a 
report  followed,  and  Captain  Hammon  was  stretched  upon  the  heath. 
“ Wing  the  dancing  flag-bearer,  my  boy!”  said  the  uncle  with  a chuckle; 
and  the  nephew  drew  the  trigger,  and  the  unfortunate  object  of  Eachen’s 
special  resentment  dropped  across  the  body  of  the  fallen  captain.  “ Fire 
again  I”  shouted  Eachen,  in  great  glee.  “ See  you  our  neighbours  from  the  . 
hamlet  yonder?  By  my  faith,  if  they  suffer  us  to  die  without  one  helping 
stroke,  they  are  not  the  true  men  I took  them  for.”  And  they  fired  once 
more,  and  once  more  fatal  effects  followed.  A crashing  voile}7  from  the 
royal  detachment  succeeded,  but  did  little  damage.  Again  and  again  did 
the  uncle  and  nephew  speak  from  their  beleagured  cabin,  and  their  words 
were  barbed  and  winged  with  death. 

“Faith,  nephew,  this  puts  me  in  mind  of  Tranent  Muir,”  exclaimed 
Eachen,  loading  his  musket  for  the  sixth  time,  in  high  spirits.  William 
answered  with  a low  laugh.  “ How  we  peppered  the  blackguards!”  he 
remarked;  “but,  uncle,  this  game  cannot  last.  See!  they  prepare  fora 
final  effort!”  As  he  spoke,  the  royal  party  drew  nearer  to  the  house,  and 
levelled  their  muskets  in  a very  ominous  manner. 

“ They  mean  to  take  us  by  storm,  I suppose,”  remarked  William. 

“ They  are  reckoning  without  their  merchant,  then,”  said  Eachen. 
“But,  after  all,  it  is  the  best  plan  they  can  adopt  ; they  have  made  capital 
targets  for  the  last  half  hour,  but  they  seem  to  have  selected  a proper  fel- 
low enough  for  captain  at  length. — Stand  by  your  guns,  boy.” 

The  soldiers  approached  to  within  a few  yards  of  the  hut  and  fired. 
The  door  and  window  (if  it  might  be  called  one)  were  riddled  with  their 
bullets,  and  they  were  about  to  rush  violently  onwards,  and  use  main  force 
to  effect  their  entrance,  when  Eachen  and  his  nephew  gave  them  such  a 
hot  reception  as  compelled  them  to  halt  for  an  instant,  and  in  that  instant 
all  their  advantages  were  lost.  The  villagers  had  collected  themselves 
into  a regular  and  dense  body,  and,  armed  with  various  weapons,  amongst 
which  boat-hooks  and  fish-spears  were  pre-eminent,  they  now  rushed  for- 
ward to  succour  tneir  bold  neighbours  from  the  impending  danger.  The 
soldiers  wheeled  round  and  received  their  attack  with  much  firmness  and 
intrepidity.  The  rustics  were  unaccustomed  to  a regular  assault,  and  were 
speedily  thrown  into  confusion,  so  soon  as  the  first  impulse  of  their  violence 
was  exhausted.  It  suited  not  the  dispositions  of  Eachen  and  his  nephew 


to  remain  unconcerned  spectators  of  the  combat,  and,  accordingly,  they 
unbarred  the  door,  and,  armed  with  muskets  and  naked  swords,  they 
rushed  into  the  hottest  of  the  fray.  Their  presence  and  determined 
courage  served,  in  part,  to  re-animate  their  flagging  comrades  ; but  they 
could  not  be  made  to  withstand  the  fierce  and  unyielding  defence  of  the 
soldiers,  and  they  very  soon  retreated  in  confusion.  Eachen  and  his 
nephew  exerted  themselves  in  an  extraordinary  degree  to  restore  the 
broken  and  disconcerted  villagers;  but  all  their  efforts  were  unavailable, 
and  they  were  compelled  to  seek  safety  in  flight.  They  had  been  marked, 
however,  by  their  enemies,  and  were  hotly  pursued.  They  found  it  impos- 
sible to  regain  the  hut,  in  consequence  of  its  having  been  very  speedily 
taken  possession  of  by  half-a-dozen  soldiers,  and  their  retreat  being  thus 
cut  off,  they  directed  their  flight  towards  the  sea-shore.  The  Koyalists, 
leaving  their  scattered  assailants  to  fly  unmolested,  joined  in  a hot  chase 
after  Eachen  and  his  nephew.  The  latter  very  soon  reached  the  beach, 
and  they  tied  along  the  rugged  shore,  towards  a bold  perpendicular  cliff 
that  jutted  out  into  the  sea  a short  distance  a- head  of  them.  Shots  were 
fired  after  them,  but  without  effect,  for  the  pursuers  found  it  difficult  to 
keep  pace  with  each  other,  in  consequence  of  the  roughness  of  the  path; 
and,  moreover,  so  many  fragments  of  rock  were  strewed  along  the  beach, 
that  Eachen  and  William  were  for  intervals  concealed  from  view.  Their 
aim,  therefore,  was  uncertain,  and  their  footing  precarious.  An  incident 
was,  however,  in  their  favour.  Eachen  was,  we  have  formerly  said,  ad- 
vanced in  years  ; and,  though  hale  and  stout,  found  his  activity  consider- 
ably diminished.  He  flagged  on  his  uneven  path,  and  several  times  was 
necessitated  to  accept  of  the  assistance  of  his  nephew,  as,  if  left  to  himself, 
he  would,  in  a very  short  time,  have  far  outstripped  his  pursuers.  Several 
times  did  he  urge  William  to  save  himself  and  leaye  him  to  his  fate,  but 
the  warm-hearted  youth  revolted  at  the  idea  of  such  an  action,  and  secretly 
winced  under  the  reflection  that  his  uncle  should  think  himself  warranted 
in  thus  expressing  himself.  He  as  often,  therefore,  declared  his  determi- 
nation to  share  his  uncle's  fate,  whatever  it  might  be.  “ If  they  could 
gain  the  bottom  of  the  cliff,”  he  said,  “ they  could  conceal  themselves  in 
one  of  the  several  recesses  in  the  rock,  with  which  they  were  acquainted.” 
Towards  this  spot,  then,  they  directed  their  course.  They  contrived  to 
keep  their  pursuers  more  than  tnirty  yards  behind  them,  until  they  arrived 
near  the  base  of  the  precipice.  The  shore  was  here  so  thickly  studded 
with  pieces  of  rock,  that  little  or  no  space  was  left  between  the  fragments. 
Eachen  was  on  the  point  of  yielding  to  the  difficulties  of  his  situation, 
while  William  redoubled  his  efforts  to  obviate  them.  He  dropped  his 
musket,  but  retained  his  sword,  and,  half-carrying  his  uncle,  he  sprang 
from  rock  to  rock  with  great  agility.  But  he  quickly  began  to  find  him- 
self exhausted,  and,  turning  round,  he  perceived  two  or  three  of  his  enemies 
within  a few  yards  of  him.  Eachen  dropped  into  a cleft,  and  lay  in  such 
a manneras  to  be  concealed  from  view.  William  turned  on  his  pursuers 
and  brandished  his  naked  sword.  A few  seconds  elapsed  and  he  was 
hotly  engaged  with  three  opponents  as  exhausted  as  himself.  He  dex- 
terously despatched  two  of  tbcm,  but  the  third  was  immediately  reinforced 
by  two  more,  and  he  had  the  prospect  of  sustaining  the  attack  of  others, 
who  were  hastening  up  to  support  their  comrades.  He  was  wounded 
several  times,  and  found  himself  gradually  succumbing  to  the  superior 
force  of  his  antagonists,  when  a loud  shout  was  heard  behind  him.  Ho 
could  only  turn  round  and  behold  two  stout  young  men,  in  the  garb  of 
sailors,  bounding  over  the  rocks  towards  where  he  stood,  when  he  received 
a stunning  blow  from  a heavy  bludgeon  one  of  the  soldiers  used.  The 
effect  of  the  blow  was  such,  that  he  would  have  fallen  had  not  one  of  the 
sailors  caught  him  in  his  arms,  while  the  other,  in  an  instant,  struck  two 
of  the  soldiers  to  the  ground.  They  then  rushed  towards  the  sea  and  em- 
barked, with  the  almost  insensible  William,  in  a small  fishing-boat.  They 
rowed  off  seaward,  and  in  a short  time  nothing  could  be  descried  from  the 
beach  but  the  white  sail,  diminished  to  a speck,  rising  and  falling  on  the 
heaving  billlows. 

Nearly  a month  had  elapsed  after  the  circumstances  we  have  related. — 
In  the  interior  of  a cave,  formed  midway  up  the  bold  precipice  we  have 
mentioned,  and  kneeling  over  a heap  of  dying  embers,  sat  old  Eachen  Boss. 
His  dress  was  squalid  and  his  eye  dim.  A lew  days  seemed  to  have  done 
on  him  the  work  of  years.  Misery  was  depicted  upon  his  thin  and  wrinkled 
features,  and,  as  he  gazed  on  the  red  ashes,  his  eye  was  dim  and  inex- 
pressive. He  spread  his  long  and  bony  fingers  over  the  embers,  and  then 
played,  as  if  unconsciously,  with  the  handle  of  a drawn  cutlass  that  lay  at 
his  side.  After  continuing  this  for  some  time,  he  drew  a deep  sigh,  while 
a slight  spark  of  expression  lit  up  his  eye. 

“ Surely  the  curse  of  Heaven  rests  on  me  and  mine!”  he  said.  “ I never 
knew  what  was  suffering  till  now;  but  William  has  been  torn  from  me, 
and  I am  distressed  with  hunger  and  want.  Where  can  they  have  taken 
him?  Can  they  have  murdered  him?  I lay,  for  I know  not  how  long,  in- 
sensible beneath  the  dead  body  of  one  of  the  soldiers,  between  the  rooks; 
and  when  I recovered,  I could  see  no  one — I remember  our  flight,  too,  but 
nothing  further.  I have  sought  my  boy  around  these  rocks,  and  I espe- 
cially thought  to  have  met  him  in  this  cave.”  And  he  shuddered  and  looked 
around  him  with  a fearful  glance.  “Perhaps,  after  all,  I have  not  searched 
diligently  enough.  What  if  William  should  be  in  the  cave,  though  I see 
him  not.  He  may  have  been  taken  and  murdered,  and  his  spirit  may  have 
fled  to  upbraid  his  uncle,  because  he  brought  him  into  danger,  by  his  load 
of  years  and  infirmities.  If  I thought  so, — but  then,  William  was  goodness 
itself,  and  would  not  injure  his  poor  old  uncle,  who  nursed  him  in  child- 
hood, and  rocked  him  to  sleep  with  the  music  of  the  storm.  How  could  I 
think  so?  Ho,  ho,  hoi”  and  he  broke  into  a fit  of  hoarse  laughter,  “But 
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hold !”  he  continued  abruptly,  and  starting  to  his  feet,  “I  dreamed  that 
William  rode  on  the  peaks  of  the  waves  that  were  torn  by  the  wind,  and 
beckoned  me  to  join  him.  I saw  a fair  corpse  he  pressed  to  his  bosom, 
and  looking  attentively,  I perceived  it  was  his  Helen;  I approached  nearer 
and  grasped  his  fingers,  but  they  were  those  of  a skeleton;  and,  as  I looked 
on  his  face,  the  flesh  dropped  from  it,  and  his  eyes  disappeared  from  their 
sockets,  and  he  grinned  on  me, — may  Heaven  protect  tee  and  be  merciful! 
But  I must  call  on  William’s  name,  though  he  rides — a living  skeleton — on 
the  foam,  or  in  the  wind,  and  if  he  deign  not  to  reply,  the  spirit  of  the 
storm  mustanswer  me,  though  he  should  bellow  from  the  lowest  depths  of  the 
ocean!’’  Speaking  thus  he  rushed  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave.  A projecting 
ledge  of  rock  enabled  him  to  advance  into  the  open  air;  above  him  the  pre- 
cipice frowned,  as  if  ready  to  drop  from  its  place,  while  beneath  him  it 
descended  to  the  shore  iess  perpendicularly.  The  calm  sea  stretched,  like 
a heaving  mirror,  from  the  base  of  the  rock  out  to  the  horizon,  and  the 
heavens  were  unclouded,  while  the  sun  shone  brightly  from  the  blue  vault. 

Eachen  shouted  once,  as  if  in  mortal  agony,  and  then,  with  intense 
anxiety,  listened  for  a response.  A shout  of  triumph,  that  was  produced 
by  several  voices,  rose  from  the  shore,  and  a bullet  whizzed  past  the  ear  of 
Eachen,  and  splintered  a fragment  from  the  rock  behind. 

“Fool  that  I was!”  exclaimed  the  old  man,  pressing  his  palm  to  his 
forehead,  “ what  could  be  in  my  thoughts?”  and  he  retreated  within  the 
csve.  He  then  crawled  towards  the  opening  once  more,  and  peeped 
Cc..  msly  over  it3  edge.  He  could  plainly  perceive  about  a dozen  soldiers 
running  hither  and  thither  along  the  beach,  while  three  or  four  more  were 
attempting  to  climb  the  rock,  with  the  intention,  as  it  seemed,  of  gaining 
the  cave.  The  motions  of  the  latter  party  he  watched  with  much  interest. 
On  • of  them  alone  succeeded  in  gaining  something  like  a footing  on  the 
sh  ving  rock,  and,  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  was  slowly  making  his  way 
upwards.  He  had  ascended  to  within  half-a-dozen  yards  from  the  level  of 
the  cave,  when  Eachen  once  more  retired,  and  returned,  bearing  a huge 
fragment  of  rock,  which  he  purposed  heaving  down  on  the  head  of  his 
daring  enemy.  For  this  purpose  he  was  compelled,  from  his  position,  to 
let  himself  be  seen;  and  no  sooner  had  he  shewn  the  upper  part  of  his 
body,  with  the  large  stone  raised  menacingly  in  his  grasp,  tban  the  soldier 
stopped  short  in  his  progress,  and  turned  up  his  countenance,  on  which 
unmingled  terror  was  depicted.  At  the  same  time,  his  comrades  from  the 
shore  manifested  their  interest  in  nis  fate,  by  leaping  and  shouting;  and 
some  of  them  rushed  up  part  of  the  precipice,  with  the  intention  of  bringing 
assistance  to  their  endangered  companion.  Eachen  retained  his  position 
unmoved,  and  bis  stern,  haggard  aspect  contributed  to  increase  the  fear  of 
the  soldier.  Several  muskets  were  pointed  towards  Eachen  by  those  at 
the  bottom  of  the  cliff,  but  the  old  man  flinched  not.  For  some  time  did 
the  parties  thus  stand  respectively  related  to  one  another.  A flash  was 
seen,  and  then  the  report  of  a gun  was  heard  from  the  shore,  and  a bullet 
struck  the  fragment  of  rock  Eachen  sustained  in  bis  grasp.  The  force  of 
the  ball  drove  it  from  his  hands,  and  it  fell,  with  destructive  violence,  on 
the  head  of  the  unfortunate  soldier,  and  his  mangled  body  rolled  at  the 
feet  of  his  excited  companions  on  the  beach.  Eachen  had  no  time  to  wit- 
ness what  followed  this  sad  accident,  which  he  himself  unfeignedly  re- 
gretted, for  the  echoes  of  the  rocks  were  awakened  with  repeated  shots 
from  the  soldiers,  and  the  balls  pattered  thickly  on  the  cave’s  mouth. 

“ I have,  through  my  folly,  made  this  place  to  hot  to  hold  me,”  said 
Eachen  to  himself.  “ I cannot  expect  to  keep  possession  of  it  long,  and 
therefore  the  sooner  I quit  it  the  better.  Heaven  be  thanked,  since  it  has 
not  altogether  left  me  destitute  of  nooks  for  refuge,  where  I can  be  as 
secure  as  here  !”  He  warily  approached  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  and 
looked  down  towards  the  shore.  Ho  human  being  was  visible,  and  Eachen, 
knitting  his  cutlass  firmly  to  his  side,  cautiously  seized  on  a projecting 
point,  and  let  himself  down  wards.  He  slid  down  until  he  arrived  within  the 
distance  of  about  a dozen  yards  from  the  bottom  of  the  precipice,  and  this 
he  did  with  much  ease,  on  account  of  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  every' 
cleft  and  projection  over  its  surface.  He  now  stood  on  a sort  of  natural 
platform  of  rock,  which  jutted  out  from  the  front  of  the  precipice.  The 
sound  of  human  voices  at  this  moment  struck  upon  his  ear,  and  a loud 
scream  from  the  base  of  the  cliff  made  him  start  and  recoil. 

“ Come  along,  mistress,”  said  a rough  voice,  “ better  show  yourself  sub- 
missive, else  I may  shut  your  windpipe  with  a vengeance.” 

“ I have  their  pardon,”  cried  a female,  in  an  agonised  voice,  which 
Eachen,  to  his  surprise,  regonised  as  the  tones  of  Helen  Beth. 

“ Their  pardon,”  replied  the  rude  voice,  in  a sneering  tone ; “ take  care 
that  you  may  not  need  one  for  yourself.  Come  along,  now,  I say,  and  shew 
us  where  the  rascals  burrow,  or,  by  Heaven ” 

“ I will  not  go!”  said  Helen,  in  a voice  of  despair. 

“ Oh,  you  will  not?  Then  here  I go!”  and  the  click  of  a pistol  was  heard. 

“Captain,  you’re  an  inhuman  wretch,”  said  a loud  voice,  “and,  if  yrou 
harm  a hair  of  this  girl’s  head,  I shall  surely  shiver  your  skull  for  you. 
What  say  you,  comrades?” 

“ Oh,  oh !”  said  the  captain,  “ is  it  to  be  a mutiny  among  the  men?  Just 
so,  Howard!  I’ll  finish  you,  lad,  when  I get  this  jade’s  business  over. 
Present  arms,  men!”  The  rattling  of  muskets  was  heard.  “Now,  my  pretty 
one,  do  you  chose  life  or  death?  I can  give  you  either  one  or  the  other.” 

“ Oh,  could  William  but  come  to  my  assistance!” 

“Ay,  just  tell  us  where  he  is  to  be  found,  and  we’ll  save  him  the 
trouble.” 

“ Never!”  replied  Helen. 

“ Theu  are  you  ready,  men?  Never  mind  Howard;  you  can  shoot  them 
both  at  one  fire." 
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The  crack  of  a pistol,  at  this  instant,  made  the  rocks  re-echo  and  a deep 
groan  followed.  Eachin  had  been  rooted  to  the  spot  during  the  foregoing 
dialogue,  but  he  instantly  directed  his  eyes  towards  the  quarter  from 
which  the  report  of  the  pistol  had  come.  A small  skiff  shot  into  the  sea, 
from  behind  a rock,  and  on  its  prow  stood  William,  with  the  discharged 
pistol  in  his  hand,  while  two  stout  young  men  rowed.  Eachin  rushed 
forward,  while  the  boat  made  a sweep,  and,  with  the  swiftness  of  an  arrow, 
darted  into  the  shore.  William  sprung  from  the  prow,  and  clasped  his 
Helen  in  his  arms.  She  slipped  a sheet  of  paper  into  his  hand,  on  which 
he  looked  with  astonishment,  and  then  ardently  kissed  the  blushing  girL 
The  soldiers  stood  under  the  influence  of  wonder  and  indecision,  while 
their  late  captain  lay  stretched  in  blood  before  them. 

“ My  uncle,  too !”  said  William,  looking  on  the  scroll. 

“ Here!”  said  Eachin  from  the  rock,  and  a cry  of  surprise  burst  simul- 
taneously from  the  spectators.  The  old  man,  emaciated  with  hunger, 
stretched  forth  his  shrunken  hands,  while  his  gray  hair  full  on  his 
shoulders.  He  looked  on  William  and  Helen,  and  murmured,  “ Heaven 
bless  my  children!”  He  would  have  fallen,  but  William  was  instanta- 
neously on  the  rock,  and  supported  him  in  his  arms.  His  tale  wras  soon 
told.  He  had  been  borne  away  by  Helen’s  brothers  (the  young  men  who  had 
formerly  rescued  him,  and  who  now  accompanied  him  in  the  boat)  in  a 
state  verging  on  insensibility,  and  had  been  compelled  to  remain  concealed 
for  several  weeks  amidst  the  mountains,  on  account  of  his  place  of  retreat 
having  been  suspected,  and  in  consequence,  strictly  watched.  Ho  hpd 
seized  the  first  opportunity  to  escape,  and  return  in  search  of  his  uncle  if 
yet  alive. 

But  Helen’s  tale  was  more  wonderful.  She  had,  immediately'  after  the 
flight  of  Eachen  and  William,  formed  the  generous  resolution  of  seeking 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  was  then  at  Fort  Augustus,  and  of  imploring 
pardon  for  her  lover  and  his  uncle.  After  enduring  many  hardships  and 
encountering  numerous  obstacles,  she  arrived  at  the  fort;  and,  having  with 
difficulty  obtained  an  audience  of  his  Grace,  shp,  with  much  simplicity, 
related  her  errand.  The  Duke  was  struck  with  her  ingenuousness  and  the 
extraordinary  nature  of  her  request,  and  for  once  he  performed  a generous 
action,  by  drawing  out  an  unqualified  pardon  for  Eachen  Ross  and  his 
nephew. 

We  are  told,  that,  shortly  after  the  events  we  have  related,  Helen  and 
William  were  united  -together  in  the  indissoluble  ties  of  wedlock ; and 
tradition  says  that  they  lived  to  a good  old  age,  and  tasted  of  as  much 
happiness  as  the  human  condition  is  susceptible  of.  Eachin  lived  to  be 
rowed  on  the  boiling  surf  by  his  grand-nephews;  and,  surrounded  by  affec- 
tion and  peace,  he  tranquilly  breathed  his  last  in  his  simple  hut,  beneath 
the  “ low-brow’d-rocks.”  W.  R. 
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Chapter  SI. 

The  capture  of  Pietraccio  and  his  mother  was  an  event  which  seemed 
likely  to  be  attended  with  grave  consequences  to  Martino,  and  disturb  tbo 
plans  of  Don  Michele.  They  had  already  talked  the  matter  over,  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  it  was  necessary  to  let  the  assassin  escape,  that  he 
might  not  be  taken  to  Barletta,  where  he  might  reveal  the  practices  of  the 
captain.  But  this  was  not  to  be  easily  done  without  bribing  over  his 
keeper. 

When  Fieramosca  came  to  obtain  admission  to  tho  dungeon,  disturbed 
as  he  was  by  the  pranks  of  Fanfulla,  he  could  not  at  the  moment  decide 
what  effect  this  was  likely  to  have  upon  his  own  prospects.  He  had, 
however,  sufficient  tact  to  improve  his  time;  and,  confiding  in  the  artfulness 
of  his  new  friend,  he  mounted  again  to  his  room,  hoping  to  discover  some 
means  of  extricating  himself  from  his  embarrassment. 

When  Don  Michele  had  heard  the  demand  of  Fieramosca,  he  said,  “ If 
we  had  taken  him  in  our  pay  he  would  not  have  served  us  better.  Leave 
matters  to  me,  captain,  and  you’ll  see  if  I can  do  a neat  job;  but  re- 
member  ” 

“ Yes,  we  understand  each  other.  It’s  all  cut  and  dried.  However, — 
the  nuns ” 

“ The  nuns,”  answered  Don  Michele,  laughiug,  “ ah ! we  won’t  touch  the 
poor  creatures.  Keep  easy  about  that.  Now  hand  me  the  keys  of  the 
dungeon,  and  wait  for  me  here.” 

Taking  the  keys  he  descended  to  the  ground-floor,  and  carefully  opened 
the  door.  Putting  his  ear  down,  he  heard  the  young  chief  and  his  mother 
conversing.  He  stopped,  and  stood  still  on  the  first  stair  of  the  four  or 
five  which  led  down  to  the  dungeon,  and  stretched  out  his  neck  till  he 
could  both  see  and  hear  them. 

The  mother  had  been  laid  on  the  ground,  with  her  head  resting  on  a 
beam  in  one  corner  of  the  dungeon;  but  being  seized  with  a burning  fever, 
in  her  writhing  she  had  fallen  with  her  forehead  on  the  damp,  cold  earth, 
without  strength  sufficient  to  raise  herself  up.  The  son,  with  his  arms 
bound  so  tightly  across  his  breast  that  he  could  not  stir  even  a finger,  had 
made  a generous  but  ineffectual  attempt  to  help  her:  he  had  at  last  knelt 
down  in  despair  by  her  side,  with  his  vacant  eye  turned  hopelessly,  now 
on  his  mother,  and  now  on  the  wall.  She  was  rallying  her  last  strength 
at  each  moment,  to  raise  her  head,  but  she  was  too  weak  to  do  it  alone. 
At  last,  by  a desperate  struggle,  the  son  had  succeeded  in  getting  his  knee 
under  her  head,  as  she  put  forth  all  her  energy,  and  in  this  manner  she  had 
succeeded  in  regaining  her  first  position.  But  the  effort  was  followed  by 
a violent  paroxysm  of  pain.  At  length  she  succeeded  in  raising  her 
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hands  to  her  head,  and,  with  a prolonged  groan,  exclaimed,  “ Curse  the 
blow  of  that  villain’s  Calabrian  pike.  But  I hope  the  demon  will 
spare  me  yet  for  two  minutes;  I will  then  tell  thee  who  thou  art.” 
And  here,  raising  with  difficulty  her  glazed  eyes  towards  the  ceiling, 
she  shrieked  forth  blasphemies  that  would  have  made  any  man’s  hair 
but  Pietraccio’s  stand  on  end.  “ And  yet,”  she  continued,  changing 
her  desperately  ferocious  tone  to  one  more  dolorous  and  deep,  “ and  yet 
even  I had  once  hoped  for  pardon — when  I used  to  chant  with  the  other 
nuns.  Oh!  cursed  be  the  hour  I ever  put  my  feet  over  that  threshold! 
But  what’s  the  use  of  mourning?  I belonged  to  Satan  before  I was  born. 
I tried  to  escape  him, — see  how  I have  succeeded.”  And  lifting  her  eyes 
once  more  to  heaven,  she  said,  with  an  expression  that  could  not  be 
described,  “Art  thou  content?”  Then  turning  to  her  son — “But  if  thou 
canst  escape  from  this  place — if  thou  art  a man — he  who  is  the  cause  of 
my  death  and  thy  ruin,  will  be  my  eternal  companion,  if  the  priests  tell 
the  truth.  That  night,  at  Rome,  when  I placed  thee  at  the  corner  of  the 
Bloody  Tower  to  assassinate  that  lord,  and  thou,  dolt,  didst  cry  out  before 

the  deed  was  done,  and  they  took  thee  and  ruined  thee  as  thou  art He 

was  Csesar  Borgia!  While  he  was  a student  in  the  university  of  Pisa,  I 
was  in  a convent,  and  he  became  enamoured  of  me,  and  I,  mad  fool!  of  him. 
I knew  not  then  who  he  was  — afterwards  I did.  One  night  he  came  to 
me, — I had  with  me  a little  daughter  seven  years  old, — she  was  sleeping 
in  a little  room  near  by,  and  she  awoke — she  saw  him  entering  tbe  window, 
and  she  gave  a scream.  Woe  to  him  if  they  had  discovered  him — he  had 
just  been  made  Bishop  of  Pamplona — he  threw  the  pillows  over  her  head, 
and  held  them  down  with  his  knees!  Monster! — I fell  to  the  ground. — 
Oh!  swear  to  me  by  all  the  furies ! by  my  death!  that  thou  wilt  kill  him! 
—Tell  me  by  a nod  thou  takest  the  oath, — at  least  this!” 

The  assassin,  with  his  eyes  strained  horribly  on  his  mother,  moved  his 
head  in  sign  of  assent,  and  she,  taking  from  under  her  clothes  a chain 
which  she  wore  next  her  body,  went  on: — “ And  when  thou  hast  torn  out 
his  heart,  say  to  him,  ‘ Look  at  this  chain — look  at  it  close — my  mother 

returns  it  to  thee ’ I have  not  done  yet. — Oh!  for  one  moment  longer! 

then  I shall  not  doubt  thee.  When  I came  to  myself,  I was  extended  on 
the  bed— and  thou  wert — Oh,  God!  I can’t  utter  the  word, — in  the  place 
of  poor  Ines.  Ah!  how  beautiful  thou  wert,  my  darling! — now  thou  art 
in  Paradise, — and  I— I!  Why  must  I go  to  purgatory  And  as  she 
gasped  forth  these  broken  words,  she  uttered  a scream  which  shook  the 
very  ceiling  of  the  dungeon — she  was  dead ! 

Pietraccio  was  not  greatly  moved.  With  a vacant  look  he  gazed  on  his 
mother  during  the  convulsions  of  death;  and  when  he  saw  she  had  expired, 
he  crawled  away  into  a distant  corner,  and  crouched  down,  shivering  like 
a wild  beast  shut  up  in  a cage  with  a dead  body  of  one  of  its  own 
species. 

This  terrible  story,  uttered  in  the  raving  delirium  of  the  dying,  he  had 
heard  only  in  part.  The  single  vivid  idea  that  sunk  into  his  brain  was, 
that  he  had  sworn  to  avenge  her  wrongs  on  Csesar  Borgia,  for  a thousand 
reasons.  But  principally,  it  seemed  to  him,  for  bringing  him  to  this  woeful 
condition. 

But  this  same  relation  had  very  differently  struck  the  villain-agent  of 
Valentino;  and  had  a human  being  gazed  on  him  at  that  moment,  he 
would  have  seen  that  every  word  of  the  dying  woman  had  sucked  out  his 
very  life-blood,  drop  by  drop,  so  terribly  was  his  countenance  changed ; and 
when  the  mother  fell  a corpse  upon  the  floor,  he  almost  fell  himself.  He 
descended  with  trembling  legs,  and  with  quivering  hand  cut  the  cords  that 
bound  Pietraccio;  then  fixing  his  eye  for  a moment  on  the  chain  around 
his  neck,  said  to  him,  “ In  a moment  a gentleman  and  lady  are  coming  to 
visit  thee.  They  wish  to  liberate  thee,  but,  it  seems  to  me,  this  should  not 
be  their  work.  Watch  thy  time,  and  while  they  are  seeing  if  they  can 
help  the  woman,  take  to  the  stairs  and  fly;  and  take  heed  that  thou  art 
not  captured  again,  for  a price  is  already  on  thy  head!” 

He  uttered  these  words  with  a tremor,  as  if  he  were  standing  on  burning 
coal;  he  left  his  own  poniard  in  the  hands  of  Pietraccio,  and  in  almost  a 
single  breath  was  again  ?n  the  room  of  the  commandant.  In  the  proper 
place  we  shall  assign  the  reasons  why  what  he  had  seen  and  heard  in  that 
dungeon  had  power  to  make  even  such  a desperate  villain  tremble. 

Leaving  this  scene  of  horrors  we  shall  now  return  to  the  castle  of  Bar- 
letta,  which  we  shall  find  has  undergone  no  little  change  from  the  period 
of  our  first  visit  with  Don  Michele. 

The  courtyard  and  terraces  were  ornamented  with  hangings  of  silk  of 
every  colour — with  garlands  of  myrtle  and  laurel,  wrought  into  festoons 
and  ciphers — and  from  the  balconies  and  the  windows  were  waving,  in 
gorgeous  folds,  all  the  banners  of  the  army.  The  multitude  of  idlers, 
spectators,  and  men  employed  in  making  preparations,  were  moving  about, 
closing  in,  and  again  dispersing  through  the  stairways,  the  courtyard,  and 
the  galleries.  Servants  and  labourers,  soldiers  and  pages,  were  going  and 
coming  with  loads  of  cords,  ladders,  and  implements  of  every  description, 
for  furnishing  the  table  or  adorning  the  theatre — meats,  fruits,  wines,  and 
wild  game,  which  the  chief  men  of  the  city  and  the  army  were  rivalling 
each  other  in  presenting  to  the  Spanish  captain.  There  was  nothing  but 
going  and  coming,  screaming  and  calling;  and,  in  a word,  everything  was 
in  inconceivable  confusion. 

When  the  bell  of  the  tower  struck  the  fourteenth  hour  (eight  o’clock  in 
the  morning),*  the  great  captain  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  grand  stair- 
case,  with  all  his  barons;  and  the  joy  he  felt  in  the  prospect  of  so  soon 

*_  ln  Ha'y  to  this  day  the  church  dials  indicate  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  time 
varies  each  day,  reckoning  from  sunset,  so  that  the  fourteenth  hour  was  two  hours  after 

sunrise. 


greeting  his  beloved  daughter  (for  the  courier  had  arrived  with  intelligence 
she  was  only  three  miles  from  Barletta),  he  had  shown  in  the  maguificence 
of  his  dress,  and  that  of  his  splendid  suite. 

Over  a close  doublet  of  superb  cloth  of  gold,  he  wore  a mantle  of  bright 
purple  velvet,  lined  with  ermine,  and  on  his  head  a cap  of  the  same  material. 
From  a beautiful  clasp  of  sapphire  shot  up  a plume,  more  than  a palm  in 
height,  composed  entirely  of  the  purest  pearls,  strung  on  threads  of  steel; 
but  it  floated  over  his  brow  as  light  and  airy  as  though  it  had  been  made 
of  down.  His  sword  and  dagger,  sheathed  also  in  purple  velvet,  glittered 
with  gems;  on  his  left  breast  was  a small  sword  embroidered  in  crimson, 
the  insignia  of  the  order  of  St.  James. 

A white  Catalonian  mule  was  there  waiting  for  him,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  steps,  caparisoned  in  a saddle-cloth  of  changeable  purple  silk,  quilted 
in  gold,  that  swept  the  ground.  When  seated  in  his  saddle,  his  suite 
mounted  their  horses,  and  the  whole  cortege  set  off  to  meet  Donna  Elvira. 
Prosptvo  and  Fabrizio  Colonna,  dressed  in  rose  sciamito,  richly  embroidered 
in  silver,  rode  by  his  side,  on  the  two  most  beautiful  Arab  horses  that  had 
for  a long  time  been  seen  in  Italy.  The  two  brothers,  not  yet  past  the 
vigour  of  manhood,  sat  in  their  high  velvet  saddles,  curbing  in  their 
prancing  steeds  with  a superb  air,  which  well  became  the  two  bravest 
soldiers  and  commanders  of  Italy. 

In  the  train  that  followed  all  eyes  were  turned  on  the  frowning,  robust 
Pedro  Navarro,  the  inventor  of  the  mines  used  with  such  dreadful  effect  at 
the  siege  of  Castel  Uovo.  Diego  Garcia,  of  Paredes,  the  Hercules  of  the 
times,  who  never  clothed  himself  but  in  steel,  without  even  preparing  a 
court-dress  for  this  gala-day,  had  limited  his  display  to  a brighter  bur- 
nishing of  his  arms  than  usual,  and  mounting  the  most  ferocious  battle- 
charger  that  stood  in  his  stalls.  He  now  appeared  on  a wild  Calabrian 
stallion,  caught  but  a few  weeks  before — high,  strong-limbed,  and  black  as 
a raven,  without  a hair  of  another  colour.  Paredes  was  the  only  man  who 
would  or  could  ride  this  wild  animal.  His  home  was  in  the  forest;  and 
finding  himself  in  the  midst  of  the  gay  thousands,  he  lashed  himself  into 
rage,  and  foamed  like  a lion. 

But  the  stature  of  the  knight,  his  heavy  armour,  and  the  aid  of  a bit 
half  an  arm’s  length,  which  drew  blood  from  the  charger’s  mouth,  kept 
him  in  subjection;  and  after  making  a hundred  wild  leaps  (and  every  one 
was  careful  to  give  him  room,  he  wisely  concluded  he  had  found  a master 
in  Diego  Garcia,  who,  nailed  between  the  saddle-bows,  laughed  at  his  vain 
struggles. 

The  flower  of  the  Italian  youth  came  on  with  the  Spanish  barons. 
Ettore  Fieramosca  rode  between  his  two  dearest  friends,  Inigo  Lopes  of 
Ayala  and  Branealeone,  carrying  a mantle  of  blue  satin,  embroidered  in 
silver,  the  work  and  the  gift  of  the  two  females  of  Saint  Ursula.  He  had 
the  reputation  of  being  the  best  horseman  in  the  army.  The  horse  on 
which  he  rode,  of  the  colour  of  pearl,  with  dark  mane  and  tail,  given  to 
him  by  Signore  Prospero,  had  been  trained  by  him  with  so  much  care,  that 
he  seemed  to  know  the  will  of  his  master  without  the  aid  of  spur  or  bridle. 
Fieramosca  seemed  to  possess  the  gift  of  being  the  first  in  all  things,  who- 
ever was  his  rival.  His  form,  matchless  in  every  proportion,  was  shown  in 
all  its  perfection,  by  a dress  of  white  satin,  fitted  so  closely  to  his  body, 
that  not  a wrinkle  could  be  seen  from  head  to  foot;  and  such  was  his 
beauty  and  the  grace  of  his  carriage,  that  the  multitude,  who  crowded 
around  the  cavalcade  as  it  moved  on,  bent  upon  him  all  their  looks,  and 
accorded  to  him  all  their  admiration.  The  youth  saw  his  triumph,  and 
half-blushed  at  the  consciousness  of  a sentiment  in  himself  that  he  could 
hardly  have  pardoned  in  the  other  sex. 

The  cortege  was  brought  up  by  the  squires  and  attendants  of  the  knights 
who  preceded  them ; and  as  it  was  the  custom  in  those  times  for  every 
knight  to  attach  to  his  service  men  of  different  nations — and  the  more  bar- 
barous and  foreign,  the  more  they  were  prized — there  were  to  be  seen 
Spahis  and  Turks,  with  corslets  in  the  form  of  shells,  with  scimitars  and 
crescents —men  from  the  kingdom  of  Grenada,  armed  with  Moorish  lances; 
and  two  Tartar  bowmen,  who  were  the  grooms  of  Prospero  Colonna, 
dressed  in  the  liveliest  colours,  with  their  bows  and  quivers  of  massive 
silver.  There  were  Negroes  from  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  armed  with 
long  darts;  and  their  barbarous  visages,  contrasting  with  the  pure  com- 
plexions of  the  Europeans,  formed  tout  ensemble  a picture  of  the  most 
bizarre  description. 

The  departure  of  Gonzales  was  announced  by  the  thunder  of  all  the 
artillery  which  bristled  from  the  towers  and  battlements  of  the  castle,  and 
the  chiming  of  the  bells  of  the  city.  At  intervals  could  be  heard  above  the 
deafening  noise  the  bla3ts  of  the  trumpets,  and  the  music  of  instruments, 
producing  a harmony  which,  if  filled  with  discords,  served  to  express  the 
martial  joy  which  inspired  the  army. 

The  news  was  now  brought  to  the  great  captain  that  the  Duke  of  Ne- 
mours, with  all  his  barons,  had  already  entered  Barletta.  He  stopped  the 
cortege;  and  sending  some  of  his  cavaliers  to  meet  him,  in  a few  minutes 
the  French  appeared  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  piazza.  When  the  duke 
saw  Gonzales  dismounted,  coming  to  meet  him,  he  was  soon  on  the  ground 
himself;  and  both  of  them  extending  their  hands  with  cordiality,  the 
Frenchman  courteously  said  he  should  consider  himself  wanting  in  chi- 
valry, if,  when  he  had  been  invited  to  a festival,  he  should  cause  the  least 
interruption,  as  would  be  the  case  if,  on  his  own  account,  a father  was  re- 
tarded for  a single  moment  from  embracing  his  child.  Aware  his  highness 
was  then  on  his  way  to  meet  her,  he  craved  the  honour  of  being  permitted 
to  join  the  party,  adding,  that  although  circumstances  caused  them  to  be 
enemies,  the  Spanish  captain  would  accord  to  him  tho  merit  of  being  a 
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most  enthusiastic  admirer  of  his  valour,  his  genius,  and  all  his  sublime 
gifts.  Such  courteous  words  insured  a cordial  acquisecence. 

The  two  chieftains  again  mounted  to  their  saddles,  and  led  the  cortege  on, 
their  trains  mingling  together  with  all  that  courtesy  of  manner  of  which 
the  French  have  in  all  ages  been  such  perfect  masters.  A little  more 
than  a mile  from  the  gates  of  the  city  the  procession  halted,  for  the  train 
which  escorted  the  litter  of  Donna  Elvira  had  appeared  in  the  distance. 

She  came  in  the  company  of  Yittoria  Colonna,  daughter  of  Fabrizio, 
who  afterwards  became  the  bride  of  the  Marquis  de  Pescara,  held  dear  by 
all  the  world  for  her  fortitude,  her  virtue,  and  her  genius.  Gonzales  dis- 
mounted, and  ran  to  embrace  his  daughter,  who  had  descended  from  the 
litter,  and  he  folded  her  in  his  arms  repeatedly,  exclaiming,  “ Hija  de  mi 
alma ! ” (child  of  my,  soul) ; and  he  loaded  her  with  caresses,  which  con- 
trasted strikingly  with  the  lofty  dignity  of  that  great  man. 

He  bad  chosen  Ettore  and  Inigo  to  act  as  esquires  to  his  daughter, 
and  they  came  forward  with  an  Andalusian  jennet  for  her  to  mount  The 
young  Italian  dropped  one  knee  to  the  ground;  and  the  donzella,  stepping 
her  foot  lightly  on  the  other,  mounted  to  the  saddle  with  the  most  perfect 
grace.  The  pale  brow  of  Fieramosca  tinged  with  a slight  vermilion  when 
he  rose  to  his  feet  and  received  the  thanks  of  Donna  Elvira,  accompanied 
by  a smile  and  a glance  of  the  eye  which  expressed  but  too  well  the  satis- 
faction she  felt  in  a choice  which  had  accorded  her  so  handsome  a knight. 
Her  character  (and  this  may  have  been  caused  by  the  excessive  caresses  of 
her  father)  was  not  marked,  perhaps,  by  all  that  maturity  which  might  be 
expected  in  a maiden  of  twenty  years.  Her  warm  heart  and  vivid  fancy 
were  not  always  tempered  by  that  upright  judgment  so  difficult  to  find  in 
either  sex;  and  which  is,  notwithstanding,  after  virtue,  the  most  precious 
jewel  of  the  soul. 

Her  friend,  Vittoria  Colonna,  united  to  these  two  gifts  shrewdness  and 
the  brilliancy  of  a ready  genius.  Although  they  might  have  been  called 
equally  beautiful,  there  could  not  have  been  found  two  beauties  in  cha- 
racter more  dissimilar.  The  flashing  eyes  of  Donna  Elvira,  her  frequent 
smile — caused  in  part,  perhaps,  by  an  intimate  consciousness  that  it 
brightened  her  beauty — pleased  at  first  sight;  but  the  majestic  and  truly 
Roman  features  and  fame  of  the  daughter  of  Fabrizio — her  beautiful 
countenance,  like  the  ideal  which  the  Grecian  sculptors  tried  to  embody  in 
the  Muses — a kind  of  divine  ray  that  flashed  around  her  eyes — went 
deeper  to  the  heart,  and  stirred  up  a feeling  not  easily  forgotten.  A 
penetrating  eye  would  have  fancied  in  her  a tinge  of  pride.  If  it  were 
there,  her  virtue  overcame  it,  and  male  it  brighten  the  sublimity  of  her 
character. 

Chapter  XII. 

The  whole  cortege  entered  Barletta,  and  dismounted  at  the  castle.  The 
best  apartments  were  assigned  to  the  new  guests,  the  train  dispersed,  and 
each  one  prepared  to  participate  in  the  games  and  tournaments  that  were 
to  take  place  during  the  day.  Pavilions  had  been  erected  in  the  grand 
square  with  rising  platforms,  and  a circle  of  boxes  gaily  ornamented.  In 
certain  enclosures  appropriated  to  that  purpose,  there  had  been  seen  for 
several  days  previous,  bulls  and  buffaloes,  all  wild,  destined  for  fhe  arena, 
so  passionately  admired  by  the  Italians  of  those  times,  that  the  noblest 
gentleman  did  not  disdain  to  mingle  in  its  dangers  and  excitements.  In 
this  place,  which  had  been  levelled  and  prepared  for  that  purpose,  the 
combat  was  to  take  place,  and  already  was  the  enclosure  crowded  with 
people.  The  roofs  and  windows  of  the  neighbouring  houses  were  also 
thronged  with  spectators;  and  the  sergeants  and  esquires,  in  their  many- 
coloured  doublets,  were  now  awaiting,  in  the  newly  swept  and  freshly 
watered  piazza,  the  arrival  of  Gonzales. 

He  came  up  soon  after  with  all  his  train — the  Duke  of  Nemours  on  his 
right,  and  on  his  left  Donna  Elvira.  Riding  round  the  lists,  they  alighted 
at  the  most  spacious  and  magnificent  box,  and  took  their  seats  amidst  the 
cheers  and  acclamations  of  the  populace,  who  are  always  so  captivated  with 
gorgeous  dress,  and  gold,  and  tinsel.  The  signal  was  then  given  for 
turning  out  the  first  bull.  The  murmur  of  the  multitude,  and  the  strife  of 
spectators  for  the  best  places,  stopped  suddenly  when  the  enclosure  was 
opened.  An  immense  bull,  wuth  head  and  hinder  parts  all  black,  and  a 
ring  of  dark  russet  girdling  his  body,  leaped  into  the  arena.  Throwing  up 
his  tail,  he  rushed  about  for  some  time,  till  he  saw  he  had  not  yet  escaped 
from  his  prison,  and  stopping  short,  rolled  his  bloodshot  eyes  suspiciously 
around,  and  began  to  paw  the  dirt  in  the  arena. 

At  this  moment  general  attention  was  directed  towards  an  angle  of  the 
piazza,  by  an  affray  between  two  men,  the  cause  of  which  was  unknown.  To 
explain  it  to  the  reader,  we  must  return  for  a single  moment  to  the  females 
of  Saint  Ursula 

The  evening  Fieramosca  had  announced  to  them  that  the  combat  against 
the  French  was  decided  on,  Ginevra  was  not  the  only  one  who  trembled 
at  the  thought  of  the  danger  he  was  to  run.  Zoraide  herself  was  also 
overcome  with  fear.  The  heart  which  beats  in  a proud  and  lofty  bosom  is 
often  difficult  of  access;  but  if,  at  last,  love  enter  there,  how  great  the 
ruin.  From  that  night  she  knew  neither  peace,  nor  repose,  nor  slumber. 
She  passed  her  days  wrapt  in  one  single  thought,  harassed  without  ceasing 
by  the  same  fancies  she  could  not  drive  away,  unable  even  to  apply  herself 
to  her  usual  occupations,  except  for  a few  moments,  when  she  seated  herself 
at  the  embroidery  frame  to  work  on  the  mantle  destined  for  Ettore.  But 
she  soon  threw  down  her  needle,  and  passed  whole  hours  at  the  balcony, 
unconscious  what  she  was  doing,  pulling  off  the  twigs  and  vine  leaves  that 
shaded  the  place;  or  she  hastily  left  the  room,  as  though  she  had  something 
important  to  do,  and  then,  forgetting  herself  entirely,  slackened  her  pace 


and  stopped,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground — keeping  by  herself,  and 
flying,  above  all,  from  the  gaze  of  her  companion,  who  she  feared  would 
every  instant  discover  what  she  desired,  above  all  things,  should  be  locked 
up  in  the  secrecy  of  her  own  bosom. 

Nor  was  Ginevra  less  agitated  than  Zoraide,  and  perhaps  the  struggles 
she  suffered  sprang  from  more  potent  and  serious  causes.  The  love  slifi 
cherished  for  the  young  knight,  begotten  and  nourished  by  along  intimacy, 
and  a feeling  of  obligation  that  she  owed  to  him  everything,  had  now,  by 
their  common  danger,  become  more  intense  than  ever.  The  thought  that 
a glorious  death  might  snatch  him  from  her  for  ever,  and  the  virtuous 
remorse  (for  collision  with  almost  insuperable  obstacles  always  fires 
the  passions  of  the  soul)  which  admonished  her  of  her  duty  to  seek 
every  means  of  returning  to  her  husband,  and  tear  herself  from  him,  w ho, 
notwithstanding  their  unchangeable  virtue,  held  her  on  the  brink  of  the 
precipice. 

She  remembered  she  had  promised  God  and  the  saint  of  the  convent  to 
reveal  to  Ettore  the  resolution  she  had  made  to  abandon  him;  and  she  found 
an  excuse  in  reflecting  that  on  the  very  day  she  was  to  make  the  announce- 
ment, he  had  come  with  the  news  of  the  challenge.  But  stifl  she  felt,  in  her 
inmost  soul,  that  while  this  cause  might  justify  her  in  a momentary  delay',  it 
did  not  release  her  from  her  obligation.  Besides  these  thoughts,  which  made 
her  wretched  enough,  a painful  jealousy  of  her  companion  had  begun  to 
torment  her  mind.  Women  have  an  intuitive  sense,  I might  almost  say  an 
instinct,  to  guide  them  in  detecting  the  passion  of  love,  even  when  hidden 
in  the  depths  of  the  heart.  Ginevra  soon  saw  the  change  that  had  come 
over  Zoraide,  and  she  divined  but  too  well  its  cause.  Several  days  passed 
after  this  discovery  was  made,  but  that  unbosomed  and  affectionate 
intimacy  which  had  so  long  existed  between  them,  was  destroyed  for 
ever. 

Meanwhile  in  the  convent  there  was  no  other  theme  for  Gennaro,  the 
nuns,  and  the  soldiers  of  the  tower,  to  talk  about,  but  the  Jetes  to  be  given 
at  Barletta.'  All  who  were  called  to  the  city  for  business,  returned  to  tell 
of  the  preparations,  and  all  that  was  said  about  the  approaching  festivals. 
And  when  that  anxiously  wished  for  morning  came,  all  but  those  who 
were  absolutely  prevented  from  going,  went  to  Barletta  at  break  of  day  to 
secure  a place.  The  gardener,  who,  like  all  men  of  southern  climates,  was 
mad  for  amusement,  dressed  himself  in  his  best  clothes,  with  a beautiful 
bunch  of  flowers  in  his  hat,  and  prepared  to  enter  his  boat  before  daylight 
had  hardly  broke  over  the  east.  Zoraide  met  him  on  the  stairs  which  led 
down  to  the  sea,  dressed  with  more  care  than  the  place  or  hour  seemed  to 
require. 

“ Gennaro,”  she  said,  “ I would  like  to  go  with  thee  to  Barletta.” 

These  words  were  pronounced  with  a kind  of  hesitation,  so  new  to 
Gennaro,  who  was  accustomed  to  hear  her  speak  resolutely  and  firmly', 
that  he  gazed  steadily  on  her  a moment  before  making  any'  reply.  He 
promptly  replied  that  she  was  mistress  to  do  so,  and  would  do  him  too 
much  honour,  and  he  duly  regretted  he  could  not  have  swept  out  his  boat, 
and  laid  down  a cloth  to  make  her  more  comfortable.  “But  I’ll  run  and 
do  it  now,  and  be  back  in  a moment,”  said  he,  as  he  mounted  the  steps. 
Zoraide  seized  his  arm  with  a force  which  astonished  him,  and  looking  in 
her  face  a moment,  he  said  to  himself,  “Is  she  mad  or  bewitched?” 

The  maiden  had  left  Ginevra  still  in  bed,  for  she  wished  to  give  no 
explanation  of  her  visit  to  Barletta,  which  must  at  least  seem  strange,  as 
it  was  the  first  time  she  had  ever  stepped  out  of  the  convent  ; and  she  now 
dreaded  every  moment’s  delay,  expecting  her  friend  would  appear.  But, 
with  a few  words,  uttered  more  in  a tone  of  command  than  request,  she 
made  the  gardener  enter  the  boat,  and  he  rowed  to  the  city.  On  the  w ay' 
he  kept  up  his  babble,  telling  her  it  was  well  she  had  come  with  him,  after 
all,  for  he  was  a friend  of  the  valet  of  Gonzales,  and  no  one  could  procure 
her  a better  place  to  see  the  spectacle.  They  reached  the  court-yard  of 
the  castle  just  as  Gonzales  and  his  train,  with  the  French  barons,  set  out 
to  meet  the  Donna  Elvira.  All  the  prayers  of  Zoraide  for  the  gardener 
not  to  leave  her  alone  were  ineffectual;  and  Gennaro  mingled  in  the  crowd 
and  dust  of  the  cavalcade,  having,  however,  first  consented  to  conduct  her 
to  the  inn  of  Veleno,  with  a promise  to  return  shortly. 

Gratified  beyond  his  expectations,  he  remembered  his  promise  too  late, 
and  when  he  returned  to  accompany  her  to  one  of  the  boxes,  he  found 
them  already  crowded  with  spectators.  He  saw,  at  a single  glance,  all 
attempts  to  get  a seat  for  his  companion  or  himself  would  be  utterly  hope- 
less. By  prayers  and  lusty  pushes,  alternately  resorted  to,  he  at  last  made 
his  way  through  the  dense  mass  that  had  crowded  up  to  the  boxes,  and 
crept  under  one  of  them,  near  the  entrance  the  combatants  were  to  pass 
in  going  into  the  arena.  But  he  thus  got  himself  into  a place  where  he 
could  see  nothing  but  scores  of  legs  dangling  over  his  head,  and  this  served 
to  increase  his  vexation  for  having  proved  so  stupid  a guide.  Luckily', 
however,  at  the  moment  the  bull  was  turned  into  the  arena,  Fantulla  of 
Lodi,  who  had  the  management  of  the  fight,  came  out,  and  seeing  Zoraide 
looking  anxiously  about,  he  cast  his  eye  on  the  gardener,  who  implored 
him  in  the  following  manner; — “Noble  sir,  have  pity  on  this  young  lady, 
who  is  dying  to  see  the  games,  but  we  arrived  here  too  late.” 

Zoraide,  perceiving  in  the  warm  sparkling  glance  of  the  young  knight 
to  whom  he  directed  this  request,  something  more  than  a mere  desire  to 
find  her  a seat,  gave  Gennaro  a slap  to  stop  hi»  noise.  Fanfnlia  ap- 
proached her,  and  taking  her  by  the  hand,  led  her  out  behind  the  large 
boxes,  opening  a way  through  the  crowd  with  a cudgel,  and  looked  up  to 
see  where  he  could  procure  her  a seat. 

In  the  best  place  on  tbe  last  bench,  entirely  at  his  ease,  with  his  legs 
spread  out  and  his  arms  folded  on  his  breast,  to  his  great  misfortune,  sat 
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the  commander  of  the  Tower  of  Ursula,  Martino  Schwarzenbach.  Fanfulla 
would  not"!  have  missed  this  very  chance  at  that  moment  for  a thousand 
ducats.  With  his  long  cudgel  he  could  reach  to  the  German’s  heel,  which 
was  nearly  twice  a man’s  height  from  the  ground.  He  tapped  him  gently, 
and  he  turned  round  to  see  who  it  was.  Fanfulla  very  composedly  gave 
him  to  uni  lerstand,  in  no  dubious  manner,  that  he  was  to  abandon  his  post 
for  the  lady  ne  conducted. 

The  expression  on  his' face  would  have  stirred  up  the  ire  of  a dead  man. 
Martino,  feeling  secure  in  his  high  post,  and  thinking  most  likely,  too,  at 
that  moment  of  the  little  barrel  of  wine,  replied  only  by  an  impudent  shrug 
of  his  shoulders,  which  seemed  to  say,  “ Take  yourself  off,”  and.  resumed 
his  former  position. 

“German!  German!”  cried  out  Eanfulla,  shaking  hishead  and  lifting 
his  voice,  “ dost  thou  want  a good  load  of  wood  to  carry  ? I tell  thee  to 
make  up  thy  accounts  ; thou  hast  had  thy  sight  of  the  games  for  to-day!” 

Martino  moved  not,  however  ; he  only  muttered  something  in  a low 
voice,  which  showed  he  had  no  little  dread  of  his  adversary,  although  far 
below  him.  Sooner  done  than  said,  Fanfulla  leaped  on  to  a beam  laid 
crosswise,  and  seizing  the  commander  by  the  legs,  who,  taken  unawares, 
could  not  help  himself,  brought  him  tumbling  down  from  his  elevation.  It 
was  his  intention  to  bring  him  to  the  ground  by  a single  jerk,  but  poor 
Martino  was  stopped  in  his  fall  by  two  timbers,  through  which  his  capa- 
cious paunch  could  find  no  passage,  and  he  groaned  out — “ Misericordia  ! 
Help!” 

Fanfulla  still  plied  him  with  thrusts  and  blows,  till  he  at  last  found  his 
way  to  terra-firma,  covered  with  scratches  and  bruises. 

He  then  carefully  assisted  Zoraide  to  ascend  to  the  place,  with  Gennaro, 
and  disappeared  in  the  crowd,  laughing  at  the  thousand  curses  the  German 
sent  after  him.  Martino  went  on,  rubbing  and  feeling  himself  to  see  if  any 
of  his  bones  were  broken,  and  when  he  had  finished  his  examination,  he 
gathered  up  his  cap  and  his  gloves,  and  took  himself  off,  thinking  the  while 
how  he  should  have  revenge. 

Zoraide,  in  the  meantime,  had  safely  seated  herself  in  the  place  won  for 
her  by  the  prowess  of  Fanfulla,  where  she  had  a full  view  of  the  entire 
amphitheatre.  Her  eye  wandered  round  over  the  crowd,  and  at  length 
fixed  upon  a box  on  the  opposite  side,  where  she  saw  Ettore  seated  at  the 
side  of  the  Donna  Elvira  among  the  noble  barons,  showing,  by  his  gallant 
courtesy,  he  was  well  worthy  of  being  chosen  knight  of  the  day.  The 
young  Spanish  maiden,  with  her  warm  heart  and  fervid  and  fanciful 
genius,  desired  perhaps  to  attribute  these  attentions  to  a cause  which  would 
have  flattered  her  vanity  and  her  heart.  There  were  two  female  spectators 
of  their  conversation,  who,  although  at  different  distances,  and  with  dis- 
similar sentiments,  lost,  however,  not  a single  sign  that  passed  between 
them.  One  of  these  was  Zoraide  ; she  was  seated  too  far  from  them  to 
hear  their  words,  but  she  watched  all  their  movements  and  expressions  so 
intensely,  that  she  could  not  but  perceive  how  well  the  daughter  of  Gon- 
zales appreciated  the  brave  Italian  at  her  side ; she  saw,  too,  that  she 
gazed  on  him  with  a sentiment  deeper  than  a courteous  recognition  of  gal- 
lantry required.  She  could  not  divine  the  thoughts  of  Fieramosca,  but  a 
heart  that  felt  as  hers  did  that  day  would  tremble  at  a shadow.  The  other 
was  Vittoria  Colonna,  who  had  learned  by  experience  that  the  beautiful 
Elvira  w’as  not  proof  against  the  assaults  of  a handsome  face  and  flattering 
words.  She  felt  for  her  a deep  and  pure  affection,  and  the  troubled  brow 
and  the  penetrating  glance  of  the  daughter  of  Fabrizio  showed  she  saw 
with  pain  the  intimacy  and  fervour  of  their  conversation,  and  feared  the 
consequences. 

Having  explained  the  cause  of  the  temporary  interruption,  we  shall  now 
continue  the  description  of  the  bull  fight. 

The  first  bull  that  entered  the  arena  had  been  abandoned  in  the  outset 
to  the  multitude;  many  had  entered  to  combat  him,  with  varied  fortunes, 
but  no  one  had  obtained  a victory.  From  one  of  the  side  boxes, 
filled  with  Spanish  and  Italian  nobles,  who  had  entreated  him  to  enter  the 
arena,  Diego  Garcia  at  last  came  forward,  to  give  an  essay  of  his  skill  in 
thi3  kind  of  conflict.  The  ability  of  the  Matador,  in  Spain,  consists  in  modern 
times,  in  being  able  to  plunge  the  sword  into  the  joint  of  the  vertebra  of  the 
neck,  at  the  moment  the  bull  bends  its  head  to  toss  his  adversary  on  his 
horns  into  the  air.  But  in  former  times,  when  the  wielding  of  ponderous 
weapons  gave  prodigious  force  to  the  arms,  that  was  esteemed  the  best 
blow  which,  by  one  cleaving  stroke,  separated  the  bull’s  head  from  his  body, 
and  those  who  united  gigantic  strength  to  dexterous  skill  often  succeeded. 

Paredes  entered  the  arena,  bearing  his  good  two-handed  broadsword  on 
his  left  shoulder,  clothed  in  the  Matador’s  dress  of  buffalo-hide,  and  his 
head  uncovered;  but  seeing  the  bull  had  already  been  wounded,  and  was 
losing  blood,  he  beckoned  to  the  keepers  to  send  in  a fresh  one.  The 
wounded  beast  was  therefore  caught  and  led  out. 

An  enclosure  was  then  opened,  and  another,  still  larger  and  more 
ferocious  than  the  first,  rushed  out.  Coming  from  the  dark  into  the  full 
blaze  of  the  sun,  dazzled  and  enraged,  he  began  to  dash  wildly  round  the 
arena,  as  those  animals  usually  do,  till  he  caught  sight  of  his  antagonist, 
and  stopped  short  in  front  of  him.  Lowering  his  head,  and  bellowing,  with 
his  tongue  hanging  nearly  a foot  from  his  mouth,  he  drew  himself  back 
several  spaces  to  gain  better  space  for  his  plunge,  and  began  pawing  up  the 
ground  before  him  high  over  his  head.  Garcia’s  strefigth  was  enormous, 
but  it  would  have  been  rash  to  rush  upon  a bull  armed  with  such  power- 
ful horns,  and  a neck  larger  and  more  muscular  than  had  perhaps  ever 
been  seen.  The  Spaniard  saw  he  > must  be  cautious.  He  raised  his 
sword  with  both  hands  over  his  shoulder,  and  with  his  foot  stamped 
throe  or  four  times  on  the  ground,  crying  out,  “ Ah!  ah!”  The  bull  poised 


his  horns,  and  dashed  upon  his  enemy.  When  he  had  almost  reached  him, 
the  Spaniard  leaped  aside  and  brought  down  his  deep  blade  with  such 
cleaving  power,  and  with  so  much  dexterity,  that  the  head  rolled  to  the 
ground,  but  the  body  yet  made  one  or  two  steps,  and  then  fell  heavily  against 
the  side  of  the  arena. 

A universal  shout  to  Diego  Garcia  rent  the  air,  and  he  returned  and 
seated  himself  among  his  companions.  The  French  knights,  unaccustomed 
to  this  kind  of  spectacle,  perceiving  the  ease  with  which  the  Spaniard  had 
despatched  the  bull,  thought  it  a very  facile  amusement.  They  were  all 
men  in  the  flower  of  life,  of  great  physical  force,  and  well  skilled  in  the  use 
of  arms.  “Why,”  said  they,  “we  can  do  the  same  thing  without  a 
question.”  Foremost  among  these  gentlemen  was  La  Motte,  who  had  ran- 
somed himself  from  the  hands  of  his  victor  Garcia. 

He  was  of  a haughty  nature;  and  he  carried  a poisoned  tooth  against 
Garcia,  not  because  he  had  been  dishonourably  treated,  but  it  seemed  to  him 
intolerable  to  have  been  worsted  in  the  field,  and  he  was  the  more  irritated 
by  seeing  before  him  the  man  who  had  brought  him  to  lick  the  dust,  and 
on  whom  the  multitude  was  gazing  with  admiration. 

He  also  applauded  the  bold  stroke  of  Garcia;  for  he  did  not  wish  to  ap- 
pear invidious  or  wanting  in  courtesy,  but  with  that  sort  of  expression 
which  belies  the  words;  then  drawing  himself  up  to  his  full  height  before 
Garcia,  he  said  to  him,  as  was  his  custom,  without  looking  him  particularly 
in  the  face : — 

“Bravo,  Don  Diego!  well  and  fairly  done.”  Then  turning  round  to 
one  of  his  companions,  he  said  with  a sneer — “ It  is  a great  pity  that  the 
bull  had  not  a coat  of  mail  on  his  neck — the  tables  would  have  been  turned.” 

Paredes  overheard  him,  and  his  ire  burned,  as  he  said  to  himself: — 
“By  Heavens,  I’ll  see  if  this  French  dog  has  teeth  as  long  as  his  tongue.” 

Stepping  up  to  him  he  said,  “ How  many  handsome  gold  ducats  would  it 
please  you  to  pay  me,  if,  on  the  first  trial,  I sever  the  neck  of  a bull  covered 
with  mail — and  you  fail  to  cut  off  even  one  that  is  bare?  And  without 
talking  of  ducats— for  I’d  not  have  you  think  Diego  Garcia  seeks  to  be  paid 
like  a mercenary — lot  us  come  to  honour,  and  see  if  you  know  how  to  imitate 
my  blow,  as  well  as  you  know  how  to  sneer  at  it!” 

This  challenge  was  not  very  agreeable  to  La  Motte,  and  he  bit  his 
tongue  for, his  folly  in  provoking  it — by  no  means  from  cowardice,  for  he 
was  a bold  and  a brave  man,  but  being  the  first  time  he  ever  undertook  to 
combat  such  a beast,  he  understood  none  too  well  how  to  do  the  work. 
But  it  was  too  late  to  retreat — he  was  in  the  prescence  of  the  wrong  man; 
and  he  must  leap  the  ditch.  He  boldly  replied : — 

“ For  a French  knight  it  would  certainly  be  no  dishonour  to  refuse  to  try 
his  strength  against  a bull,  but  let  it  never  be  said  that  Guide  de  la  Motte 
ever  refused  to  strike  a blow  with  his  blade,  let  the  cause  be  what  it  may — 
to  the  proof!”  He  arose,  gnashing  his  teeth  with  rage — “ Dog  of  a Spaniard, 
could  I but  have  thee  on  ten  feet  of  solid  ground  in  lieu  of  thy  bull.”  He 
had  carefully  watched,  and  perfectly  understood  how  Garcia  had  so  suc- 
cessfully made  his  master  stroke— young,  a knight,  and  a Frenchman, 
could  he  be  diffident  of  himself  ? 

At  this  challenge,  so  novel  and  unexpected,  all  the  youth  rose  to  their 
feet.  The  bustle  and  noise  were  noticed  in  Gonzales’  balcony,  and  the 
cause  wa3  soon  known.  In  a few  moments  it  had  spread  throughout  the 
amphitheatre,  and  was  received  by  the  vast  multitude  with  the  wildest 
delight.  True,  the  news  in  passing  from  mouth  to  mouth  had  suffered 
strange  transformations,  which  became  still  more  curious,  as  it  descended 
to  the  lowest  classes  of  the  people.  The  spot  where  Zoraide  sat  being  the 
farthest  of  all  the  amphitheatre  from  the  balcony  of  Gonzales,  was  the  very 
point  where  the  news,  in  meeting  from  two  half  circles,  had  become  most 
perfectly  transformed.  The  more  distant  wishing  to  get  the  report  from 
those  nearest,  there  followed  such  a waving  of  heads  and  turning  of  faces, 
that  the  progress  of  the  intelligence  along  the  dense  masses  of  spectators 
could  be  clearly  discerned.  Gennaro  had  long  been  on  his  feet,  with  his  neck 
stretched  out,  waiting  impatiently  for  the  sound  of  the  echo.  Zoraide,  him- 
self, and  those  who  sat  nearest,  had  seen  the  confusion  in  the  box  ot  the 
knights  and  leaders,  and  had  noticed  the  first  reports  leave  their  box,  and 
spread  through  the  arena.  The  l'ete  seemed  interrupted.  No  other  bull 
was  brought  out;  and  everybody  was  asking  their  neighbour,  “ What  has 
happened?  what  can  it  be?”  but  without  any  reply — til!  at  last  the  report 
began  to  spread  through  the  assembly,  that  “ The  combat  between  the 
French  and  the  Italians  is  coming  on  now  in  the  arena.”  “Not  so!”  says 
another,  ’’for  don’t  you  see  Fieramosca  there  nailed  to  that  box?  and  see 
how  he  talks  to  that  young  lady.  It  seems  he’s  thinking  of  anything  in  the 
world  but  a combat!” 

Zoraide  heard  this  and  heaved  a sigh.  She  turned  to  the  other  side,— 
“ They  say  the  French  captaifi  has  challenged  Gonzales,  and  that  he  who 
kills  the  wild  bull  from  Gnarato,  will  have  conquered  in  the  war,  and  shall 
be  lord  of  the  realm.” 

In  the  meanwhile,  several  men  who  were  busy  about  the  enclosures 
seemed  to  be  preparing  to  unloose  another  bull.  On  one  side  was  seen 
Diego  Garcia,  with  his  two-handed  sword  on  his  shoulder,  surrounded  by  a 
number  of  other  knights,  who  seemed  to  be  all  trying  to  speak  at  once  with 
groat  earnestness,  as  though  they  were  endeavouring  to  dissuade  him  from 
something;  but  on  his  bold  brow,  which  towered  high  above  all  the  rest,  could 
be  read,  even  at  that  distance,  the  immoveable  purpose  to  redeem  his 
pledge,  whatever  might  be  the  hazard.  A short  distance  beyond  stood  La 
Motte,  surrounded  by  his  French  companions,  who  were  beseeching  him 
not  to  leave  them  cause  for  shame. 

Fanfulla  was  now  seen  leading  in  the  sergeants  to  clear  the  arena,  in 
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which  remained  alone,  and  immoveable,  with  his  huge  sword  on  his  shoulder, 
the  gigantic  Spaniard. 

He  well  knew  he  was  pledged  for  a deed  which  could  not  be  easily  done; 
that  even  with  his  Herculean  strength,  to  try  to  sever  the  neck  of  a bull 
clad  in  mail  was  at  least  a rash  undertaking;  consequently  he  had  pro- 
vided himself  with  another,  and  a much  larger  sword,  which  he  used  only 
in  attacking  or  defending  a breach.  He  had  an  opportunity  of  doing  so 
during  the  time  occupied  in  clothing  the  neck  of  the  bull  in  a cloth  of  mail. 

In  order  to  effect  this  it  is  necessary  to  drive  the  animal  to  a dark  place, 
and  once  chained  firmly  by  the  horns,  it  becomes  perfectly  quiet. 

At  the  sound  of  martial  music,  a king-at-arms,  clothed  in  a coat  of  yel- 
low and  red,  bearing  on  his  breast  and  back  the  arms  of  Spain,  came 
forward,  and  lifting  a mace  as  a signal  for  silence,  proclaimed  with  a loud 
voice  : — 

“ In  the  name  of  His  Catholic  Majesty,  Ferdinand,  King  of  Castile, 
Leon,  the  Kingdom  of  Granada,  the  Indies  of  the  West,  &c.  &c. : Don 
Gonzales  Hernandez  of  Cordova,  Marquis  of  Almenarez,  Commander  of 
the  order  of  St.  James,  Captain  and  Governor  for  His  most  Catholic 
Majesty,  &c.,  prohibits  all  here  present,  under  the  penalty  of  two  hashes, 
and  even  more  if  so  adjudged,  from  (lutarbing  by  voices,  cries,  signs,  or  in 
any  other  manner,  the  combat  about  to  be  fought  against  an  armed  bull 
by  the  renowned  Don  Diego  Manrique  of  Lara,  Count  of  Paredes.” 

A blast  then  came  from  the  trumpets,  and  the  spectators  of  every  class, 
— some  through  courtesy,  well  knowing  that  on  a single  false  step  might 
depend  the  life  of  the  intrepid  Spaniard;  others  through  fear  of  the  lash, — 
all  remained  immovable;  and  so  hushed  was  the  silence,  that  when  the 
enclosure  opened,  the  rattling  of  the  bolt  was  the  only  sound  that  could  be 
heard  throughout  the  amphitheatre.  The  bull  came  out.  but  not  like  the 
others.  He  was  of  a smaller  frame,  short,  deep-chested,  and  all  black; 
but  infinitely  more  furious.  He  likewise  stopped  short  about  ten  paces 
from  the  knight;  and  fixing  his  eyes  on  him,  began  to  toss  his  head  and 
paw  up  the  dirt  into  the  air.  His  adversary,  with  his  sword  lifted,  was 
all  watchfulness;  for  well  he  knew  that  it  might  prove  fatal  to  him  if  the 
first  stroke  failed.  At  last  the  animal  moved  forward — slowly  the  first 
few  steps,  and  then,  by  a sudden  plunge,  he  rushed  bellowing,  with  his 
head  lowered,  upon  Don  Garcia.  Thinking  to  despatch  him  as  he  had  the 
other,  he  sprang  aside  a step  or  two,  and  levelled  his  blow  with  tremendous 
strength— but,  either  the  sword  not  falling  on  the  edge,  or  the  bull  making 
a false  step,  it  glanced  from  the  mail,  and  the  animal  turned  upon  him  with 
such  fury,  that  the  Spaniard  had  hardly  time  to  plant  the  point  of  his 
sword  against  the  corselet  of  the  bull’s  head  to  stop  his  plunge.  Here 
Paredes  showed  his  enormous  strength.  With  his  legs  one  before  the 
other,  the  massive  sword  held  with  both  hands— the  pommel  against  his 
breastplate  and  the  point  firmly  fixed  on  the  forehead  of  the  bull— he  held 
the  wild  beast  at  bay!  The  strong,  thick  steel  resisted  the  point — but  so 
terrible  was  the  trial  to  Diego  Garcia,  the  muscles  in  his  legs  and  thighs 
swelled  like  the  veins  in  his  neck  and  forehead;  his  face  reddened  till  it 
took  the  hue  of  purple,  and  he  bit  his  lower  lip  so  deeply  that  his  chin 
was  bathed  in  blood. 

Finding  himself  thus  much  frustrated,  the  bull  retreated,  and  when  he 
had  gained  sufficient  distance,  plunged  forward  again  with  redoubled  fury. 
Garcia  felt  maddened  with  shame  for  having  failed;  he  cast  a glance  like  a 
flash  of  lightning  towards  the  box  of  La  Motte,  and  he  saw  a triumphant 
smile  of  scorn  on  his  face.  The  sight  filled  him  with  such  infuriated  rage, 
that  his  strength  knew  no  limits;  he  raised  his  sword  as  high  as  he  coidd 
reach,  and  brought  it  down  on  the  bull’s  neck,  with  such  cleaving  force,  he 
would  have  severed  it  had  it  been  solid  brass.  But  this  blow,  levelled  with 
such  phrenzy,  did  not  fall  straight:  it  first  lopped  off  one  horn  as  clean  as 
though  it  had  been  a rush ; then  severed  the  mail  and  the  vertebra',  and 
stopped  only  with  the  thick  hide  of  the  neck  on  the  lower  side,  which  left 
the  head  still  hanging  to  the  body  by  a piece  of  skin,  as  the  animal  rolled 
on  the  arena. 

At  this  incredible  display  of  strength,  there  arose  a shout  of  admiration, 
so  deafening  and  instantaneous,  it  seemed  like  a clap  of  thunder.  Paredes 
dropped  his  sword  to  his  feet;  and  remained  immoveable  a few  moments,  as 
the  deep  vermilion  on  his  face  changed  to  a deathlike  paleness.  But  it 
soon  passed  away.  His  friends  gathered  around  him  with  triumphant 
greetings; — one  was  astonished  at  his  power;  another  at  the  strength  of 
his  sword;  another  at  the  depth  of  the  wound,  or  the  skill  with  which  the 
head  was  severed. 

The  Spaniard  having  redeemed  his  pledge,  now  came  the  turn  of  La 
Motte.  The  master-stroke  of  his  antagonist  staggered  him;  he  could  not 
hope  to  equal  it,  and  even  should  he  succeed  (which  was  more  than  doubt- 
ful) in  severing  the  bare  neck  of  a bull,  it  would  be  sure  to  be  esteemed  a less 
praiseworthy  feat,  and  his  inexperience  in  this  species  of  combat  warned 
him  of  his  probable  failure  even  in  such  an  attempt.  But  he  saw  that  he 
had  at  all  events  gone  too  far  to  be  able  to  recede  with  honour,  and  his  mor- 
tification nearly  turned  his  brain. 

When  the  Spaniard  came  forward  to  ask  him  if  he  was  ready  to  enter 
the  arena,  he  gave  a negative  and  insulting  reply;  declaring  that  French 
knights  with  a lance  in  the  saddle  had  no  equals  in  the  world,  and  as 
noble  cavaliers  they  would -combat  and  conquer  those  who  vaunted  them- 
selves as  their  equals  in  fair  battle- the  art  of  killing  bulls  they  left  to 
villains  and  serfs;  be  might  therefore  take  himself  off  and  annoy  him  no 
longer. 

To  these  insulting  words  Diego  Garcia  replied  in  a still  more  haughty 
and  caustic  manner.  Both  laid  their  hands  on  their  swords,  and  the  dis- 
turbance in  the  box  of  the  cavaliers  attracted  the  gaze  of  Gonzales, 


the  Duke  of  Nemours,  and  all  the  spectators.  In  a single  moment 
another  challenge  ensued,  and  Garcia,  transported  with  rage,  in  a 
high  and  terrible  voice,  called  on  the  French  knights  to  meet  him  OJQ  horse, 
promising  to  show  them  that  even  there  he  was  not  only  their  equal  but 
their  master. 

The  leaders  of  France  and  of  Spain  saw  with  pleasure  tho  martial 
spirit  of  their  armies  inflamed  by  these  sports,  aud  the  deeds  of  olden  d 
sung  by  poets  and  troubadours,  seemed  ab out  to  return.  They  accorded 
license  also  for  this  challenge,  and  in  a few  moments  the  number  and 
names  of  the  combatants  were  decided.  They  were  to  meet  each  other 
ten  to  ten  in  two  days  along  the  sea  shore  on  the  road  to  Bari.  But  an 
injunction  was  laid  as  the  condition  of  the  permission,  that  during  the  day 
not  a word  should  be  spoken  of  the  approaching  combat,  that  th 
of  the  fetes  might  not  be  disturbed.  The  knights  on  both  sides  promised 
to  observe  this  command,  and  shaking  each  other  by  the  hand  in  token  of 
their  pledge,  they  all  returned  quietly  to  their  respective  places. 

In  the  meantime  the  men  who  had  the  care  of  the  arena  dragged  off  the 
body  of  the  last  bull,  and  scattering  sand  and  sawdust  over  the  spot  where 
he  had  fallen,  every  trace  of  blood  disappeared.  Fanfulla,  the  chief 
director,  was  ordered  by  Gonzales  to  prepare  everything  for  the  tourna- 
ment. In  a few  minutes  a boarded  partition  was  raised  in  the  form  of  a 
wall  in  the  middle  of  the  arena,  supported  by  beams  morticed  beforehand 
for  the  purpose.  It  extended  across  the  arena  like  the  axis  of  an  ellipse, 
and  was  as  high  as  the  breast  of  an  ordinary  man.  The  two  ends  did  not 
touch  the  circumference,  and  a space  was  left  under  the  boxes  to  admit  the 
passage  of  three  horses  abreast.  According  to  this  arrangement,  when  a 
lance  was  to  be  broken,  the  two  knights  took  opposite  sides,  so  that  tho 
partition  should  be  between  them,  and  on  the  right  hand  of  each  com- 
batant. As  they  spurred  on  their  horses  in  the  ring  they  were  to  make 
their  passes  on  the  run.  This  mode  was  easier  and  less  dangerous,  for  the 
horse  could  not  mistake  his  track,  and  the  knight  knew  the  exact  spot 
where  he  would  find  his  adversary.  On  both  sides  of  the  arena  was  placed 
a hogshead  filled  with  sand,  in  which  were  standing  lances  of  every  size, 
which  the  combatants  were  to  seize  in  passing  when  their  own  were  broken, 
and  neither  was  unhorsed.  Each  one  was  then  to  return  again  to  the 
combat  and  take  the  side  just  occupied  by  his  antagonist. 

When  everything  was  ready,  Fanfulla  went  up  to  the  balcony  where 
Donna  Elvira  sat,  and  told  her  she  was  expected  to  give  the  signal.  The 
daughter  of  Gonzales  threw  her  handkerchief  into  the  arena;  at  the  same 
moment  the  trumpets  sounded,  and  three  Spaniards  came  in  on  horseback, 
clothed  in  bright  burnished  steel,  with  plumes,  and  richly  embroidered 
dresses,  all  forming  a gorgeous  spectacle:  they  offered  to  keep  the  field 
with  three  trials  of  the  lance,  and  two  of  the  battle-axe,  against  any  ono 
who  would  come  forward. 

The  champions  were  Don  Louis,  Don  Inigo,  and  Don  Ramon.  Tho 
herald  preceded  them,  proclaiming  their  names,  and  prohibiting,  as  usual, 
all  spectators  from  participating  either  by  words  or  deeds.  The  shields  of 
the  Spaniards  were  hung  up  under  the  balcony  of  Gonzales,  with  their 
names  written  in  letters  of  gold;  while  their  owners,  after  riding  round 
the  arena,  stationed  themselves  on  one  side  under  the  grand  standard,  on 
which  were  embroidered  the  towers  and  lions  of  Castile,  and  the  bars  of 
Arragon,  which  was  held  by  a herald  richly  dressed,  and  floated  over  their 
heads. 

The  prize  destined  for  the  victor  was  a beautiful  helmet,  ornamented 
with  a figure  of  Victory  in  silver  for  a crest,  holding  in  one  hand  a.  palm  of 
gold,  and  in  the  other  the  plume  of  the  helmet — it  was  the  work  of  Itaffaello 
del  Moro,  a celebrated  Florentine  artist.  It  was  placed  on  the  point  of  a 
lance  fixed  near  the  entrance  where  the  three  Spaniards  had  passed. 

Bajardo,  the  mirror  and  the  glory  of  French  chivalry,  was  the  first  to 
appear  in  the  lists.  He  rode  a beautiful  Normandy  bay,  with  three  gaily 
spotted  feet,  and  a black  mane.  The  beautiful  proportions  of  his  charger, 
according  to  the  customs  of  the  times,  were  concealed  by  an  immense  sad- 
dle cloth,  which  reached  from  head  to  tail,  of  a bright  green,  with  bars 
of  vermilion,  with  the  knight’s  arms  embroidered  on  the  shoulder  and 
flank,  and  bordered  by  a rich  drapery  which  hung  down  to  the  knees  of  tho 
horse;  on  its  head  and  neck  were  floating  masses  of  plumes  of  the  same 
colours  that  were  seen  on  the  handle  of  his  lance  and  the  plume  of  his 
helmet.  There  was  nothing  peculiar  in  the  proportions  of  the  knight, 
and  from  what  might  be  judged  to  be  under  the  armour,  he  did  not  even 
promise  the  ordinary  vigour  of  the  warriors  of  those  times.  He  rode  in, 
curbing  his  horse,  which,  nettled  by  the  spur,  pulled  on  his  rein,  and 
proudly  pranced  on,  arching  his  neck,  and  turning  his  head  from  side  to 
side,  as  his  waving  tail  swept  the  ground. 

He  stopped  before  Donna  Elvira,  and  lowering  his  lance  to  salute  her,  he 
struck  w'ith  it  three  blows  upon  Inigo’s  shield.  Then  passing  it  into  his  lelt 
hand,  which  held,  already,  bridle  and  shield,  he  took  his  battle-axe,  which 
hung  from  his  belt,  and  twice  touched  the  shield  of  Correa;  thus  signifying 
he  accepted  three  strokes  of  the  lance  with  the  first,  and  two  of  the  axe 
with  the  second.  He  then  rode  back  to  the  entrance  of  the  amphitheatre.  At 
the  same  moment  Inigo  was  at  his  place  on  the  side  opposite,  both  with  ono 
end  of  his  lance  on  his  thighand  the  point  in  the  air.  Bajardo,  who  till  now 
had  kept  his  visor  raised,  showing  a face  so  deadly  pale,  that  every  one  was 
astonished  to  see  him  take  the  field  that  day,  now  let  it  fall  over  his  face,  and 
had  it  shut  by  his  esquire,  fo  whore  he  said,  that  in  spite  of  the  ague  (under 
which  he  had  suffered  for  four  months)  he  believed  he  should  not  bring  dis- 
honour upon  the  French  urms  that  day. 

As  the  third  blast  of  the  clarion  sounded,  one  common  spirit  seemed  to 
animate  the  two  warriors  and  their  steeds.  Bending  on  their  lances,  striking 
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their  spurs,  and  launching  on  their  course  with  the  swiftness  of  arrows, 
were  simultaneous  movements,  and  both  knights  executed  them  with  equal 
swiftness  and  fury.  Inigo  aimed  at  the  helmet  of  his  antagonist  a sure  but 
not  an  easy  blow;  but  as  he  approached  him,  thinking  in  the  gaze  of  such 
an  audience  it  were  better  to  try  something  that  could  not  fail,  he  contented 
himself  by  shivering  his  lance  against  his  shield.  The  French  knight,  who 
was  perhaps  the  most  skilful  manager  of  arms  in  those  times,  aimed  so  sure 
a blow  against  the  visor  of  Inigo,  that  had  they  been  standing  still  he  could 
not  have  struck  him  fairer.  Sparks  of  fire  rolled  off  the  helmet,  the  lance 
broke  two  feet  from  the  heel,  and  the  Spaniard  reeled  so  far  over  the  left 
side  of  his  saddle  that  his  foot  slipped  from  the  stirrups,  and  he  nearly  fell 
to  the  ground.  Bajardo  thus  bore  off  the  honour  of  this  first  encounter. 

The  two  champions  went  on  their  course,  to  meet  on  the  other  side;  and 
Inigo,  casting  his  broken  lance  in  fret  to  the  ground,  snatched  another 
from  the  stand  as  he  passed. 

At  the  second  trial  the  blows  were  equal;  and  Inigo  secretly  doubted, 
perhaps,  if  the  courtesy  of  the  French  knight  had  not  prevented  him  from 
displaying  his  full  prowess.  The  third  time  this  doubt  became  certainty. 
Inigo  broke  his  lance  against  the  visor  of  his  enemy,  who  so  lightly  brushed 
his  gauntlet  with  his  steel,  as  they  passed,  that  he  knew  the  failure  was  not 
an  accident.  The  trumpets  sounded,  and  the  acclamations  and  the  heralds 
proclaimed  that  the  valour  of  the  combatants  was  equal.  They  rode  on, 
side  by  side,  under  the  balcony  of  Donna  Elvira,  to  make  their  reverence, 
while  the  lady  answered  them  with  words  of  praise.  Gonzales  did  not 
withhold  his  admiration,  nor  the  Duke  of  Nemours,  who  said  to  the 
champions: — “ Well  and  nobly  done,  brave  knights!” 

Inigo  was  one  of  those  who  can  bear  to  be  surpassed  in  everything  else* 
but  never  in  generosity;  and  he  recognised  the  courtesy  shown  to  him  by 
Bajardo.  But,  with  that  modesty  which  always  adorns  virtue,  the  French 
knight  resolutely  denied  it,  and  declared  that  he  had  done  his  best.  Gon- 
zales terminated  this  strife  of  courtesy  by  saying — “From  your  words, 
Cavaliers,  some  doubt  might  arise  which  of  you  have  borne  the  best  lance 
to-day;  but  one  thing  cannot  be  doubted  -in  all  the  world,  there  are  none 
nobler  or  more  generous  than  you.” 

(To  be  continued .J 


An  Artful  Trick. — The  other  day,  as  one  of  the  coaches  which  plies 
between  Buxton  and  Manchester,  was  ascending  the  hill  near  Taxal,  the 
coachman  was  accosted  by  an  Irishwoman,  with  a child  in  her  arms,  re- 
quiring him  to  give  her  a ride.  He  replied  that  the  proprietors  employed 
him  to  receive  fares,  not  to  give  rides.  Upon  which  she,  pretending  to 
find  her  pocket  among  the  folds  of  her  ragged  dress,  said,  “ Sure,  and  have 
you  chaDge  for  a sovereign?”  The  coachman,  elated  with  the  prospect  of 
receiving  his  short  fare,  ordered  her  to  get  on,  and  he  would  furnish  the 
change  at  Buxton.  On  arrival  at  the  destination,  the  woman  alighted,  and 
was  proceeding  apace,  without  producing  the  coloured  material,  when  the 
coachman,  in  a stentorian  voice,  exclaimed,  “ Hallo,  you  have  not  paid 
your  fare!”  “ Fare  do  you  mean,  Sir?  sure  and  I have  only  apenny  in  my 
pocket.”  “ Then  why  did  you  ask  me  for  change?”  replied  the  coachman. 
“ Sure  and  it  was  the  change  that  I wanted ; the  devil  of  a sovereign  had  I.” 
The  coachman,  much  chagrined  at  the  loss  of  his  anticipated  fare,  at  the 
request  of  a passenger,  allowed  the  woman,  for  her  craft,  to  proceed  on 
her  journey. 

The  King  and  the  Bird-Catcher. — A few  years  before  the  death  of 
William  III.,  King  of  Prussia,  a dealer  in  singing-birds,  from  the  Prussian 
part  of  the  Harz  mountains,  came  to  Berlin,  and  called  at  the  palace  to 
express,  in  what  he  thought  the  best  way,  his  thanks  for  the  kindnesses 
which  had  been  shewn  his  sons,  who  were  soldiers,  viz.  by  presenting  to 
the  King  a so-called  piping  bullfinch,  which,  with  enduring  patience,  he 
had  taught  to  pipe  the  national  air  of  “Hail!  Frederick  William,”  &c. 
throughout,  and  correctly— this  being  the  only  instance  of  perfect  success. 
The  King  smiled,  and  ordered  the  bird-fancier  to  be  shewn  up,  who,  having 
placed  the  cage  containing  the  interesting  songster  on  the  table,  the  bird, 
after  some  kindly  words  from  its  music-master,  went  through  the  practised 
air  with  all  the  solemnity  of  a cathedral  priest,  to  the  surprise  and  amuse- 
ment of  the  King,  whose  delight  increased  when,  on  his  saying  “ Da  Capo,” 
the  bird  piped  the  air  again.  To  the  question,  “ What’s  the  price?”  the 
pleased  Papageno  replied,  “I  won’t  take  money  for  him;  but  if  my  dear 
King  will  accept  the  bird,  and  love  him,  the  bare  thought  of  his  piping  in 
the  King’s  chamber  will  make  me  the  happiest  man  of  our  Harz,  and  the 
first  bird-catcher  in  the  world.”  The  King  felt 'good- will  towards  the  hon- 
est fellow,  who  stood  before  him  unabashed  in  his  linen  jacket;  and  Timm, 
who  had  been  summoned,  received  his  Majesty’s  commands  to  have  a room 
prepared  for  the  bird-fancier  in  the  adjoining  wing  of  the  palace,  to  shew 
him  every  hospitality,  and  to  take  care  that  he  saw  the  sights  of  Berlin.. 
At  the  same  time  Timm  was  instructed  to  find  out  what  boon  would  be 
most  acceptable  to  Papageno.  For  several  days  he  remained  in  the  palace, 
and  was  more  than  once  summoned  into  the  King’s  presence,  who  inquired 
minutely  as  to  the  localities  of  his  part  of  the  Harz,  and  was  amazed  with 
his  sensible  and  frank  replies.  During  this  stay,  Timm  adroitly  obtained 
such  knowledge  of  his  private  circumstances  and  views  as  contented  the 
King.  When  the  time  for  the  man’s  departure  came,  Timm  franked  him 
back  by  the  diligence.  Arrived  at  home,  he  found,  to  his  utter  astonish- 
ment, that  the  mortgage  of  500  dollars  on  his  house  had  been  paid  off  by 
command  of  his  Majesty.  Thus  was  his  unhoped-for  but  highest  earthly 
desire  accomplished,  whilst  he  was  enjoying  the  sights  in  Berlin, 


TO  OUR  BEST  FRIENDS,  THE  PUBLIC. 

Those  approving  Headers  who  may  have  derived  amusement  or  instruction 
from  a perusal  of  our  pages  during  the  past  year,  roill  render  us  essential 
service  by  recommending  our  little  Periodical  to  their  relations  and 
acquaintances  when  assembled  for  the  annual  festivities. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

J.  S.  13.  and  Lewison It  is  needless  to  attempt  to  settle  the  great  universal  questions 

of  Church  and  State  upon  any  limited  ground.  Politics  and  religion  will  be  settled 
together.  They  are  both  universals.  National  politics  are  not  universal ; therefore 
no  nation  can  ever  solve  a political  problem.  Religious  sects  are  not  universal ; there- 
fore no  sect  can  ever  solve  a religious  problem.  Unity  and  universality  alono,  in 
State  and  Church,  can  terminate  controversy.  This  is  universal  empire.  This  comes 
to  the  idea  of  the  Messiah  ; it  logically  involves  the  idea,  an  idea  not  peculiar  to  Jews 
and  Christians  only,  nor  to  revealed  religion  only,  but  a natural  idea — a philosophical1, 
a poetical  idea — a great  universal  truth — the  truth,  in  fact,  than  which  there  is  no 
greater  ; — for  what  is  greater  than  universality  ? what  more  complete  than  unity  ? 
The  Jews,  as  a people,  hold  this  great  truth  more  politically  than  any  other  people, 
though,  no  doubt,  very  foolishly  and  sectarianly.  Christians  hold  it  spiritually,  and 
avoid  the  political  and  even  the  ecclesiastical  aspect  of  it.  The  Mahometans  hold  it 
politically,  like  the  Jews.  The  Brahmans  and  Buddhists  believe  it  in  their  own  way, 
as  the  coming  of  the  Avatar.  Reason  points  to  no  other  way  as  a settlement  of  any 
universal  question.  It  is  the  most  perfect  social  idea  which  the  human  mind  can 
conceive,  and  it  is  the  most  ancient.  For  our  own  part,  we  leave  the  sects  to  settle 
their  own  controversies  if  they  can ; the  petty  disputes  of  controversialists  are  the 
brickmaking  of  the  intellectual  Babel.  As  to  Calvinism  and  its  subtleties,  we  must 
leave  it  to  its  destiny.  It  has  its  mission  no  doubt,  and,  like  all  mysterious  contro- 
versies, it  has  contributed  greatly  to  sharpen  the  metaphysical  and  logical  faculties'  of 
man  ; but  it  has  failed  to  express  itself  in  a satisfactory  manner.  When  the  Sun  of 
Truth  arises,  those  w'ho  have  eyes  are  sure  to  see,  and  all  who  see  will  agree  that  it  is 
the  sun,  and  nothing  less. 

Amicdb  sends  us  an  odd  mixture  of  all  sorts  of  things — Greek,  Latin,  and  English — 
beginning  with  questions  about  full  dress,  black  stocks,  and  white  and  coloured  cravats, 
and  rising  up  like  an  eagle  on  the  wing  to  an  inquiry  respecting  the  proper  translation 
of  a passage  in  Euripede3.  lie  is  a very  learned  Jriend,  and  so  many  sided,  that  we 
know  not  on  which  side  to  take  him  , to  take  him  on  all  sides  and  embrace  him  would, 
require  arms  as  long  as  a Piet’s,  which  reached  to  the  feet ; and  hands  as  long  as  a 
king’s.  However,  we  certainly  do  agree  with  him,  that  “black  stocks  are  conveniently 
provided  with  the  requisite  appurtenances  for  concealing  a dirty  shirt.”  Black  or 
white  neckcloth  or  stock  will  pass  at  an  evening  party.  Coloured  neckcloths  are 
vulgar.  White  is  most  in  vogue,  we  believe,  and  it  is  expected  that  all  gentlemen  at 
court  should  wear  them.  We  cannot  translate  modern  language  into  classical  Latin  : for 
instance,  “ A bear  in  Capel  Court “ Cut  your  stick  “ He  shot  himself  with  a 
pocket  pistol ;”  “ You’re  spilling  your  tea  on  your  pinafore,  miss “ I went  by  steam;” 
” I did  for  him.” 

Quirsor  is  a very  modest  man,  who  finds  a great  difficulty  in  keeping  up  or  starting  a 
conversation,  especially  with  ladies,  whose  society  he  often  avoids  from  fear  of  not 
being  able  to  sustain  a respectable  part,  when  otherwise  he  should  be  too  happy  to 
enjoy  their  company.  There  are  many  like  him  in  the  world.  It  is  the  result  of 
sensitiveness.  Many  talented  people  are  equally  timorous.  They  fear  too  much  what 
people  may  say  or  think  of  them.  But  it  is  an  amiable  quality  w hen  not  carried  to 
the  excess  of  peevishness  and  censoriousness,  and  can  be  got  rid  of  in  part  by  a little 
industry  and  composure  of  mind.  The  art  of  conversation  is  a nat  ural  gift,  but  it  may 
be  aided  considerably  by  making  ourselves  familiarly  acquainted  with  subjects  that  aro 
most  frequently  broached  in  the  society  we  frequent.  Independence  of  spirit  is 
favourable  to  it,  and  all  anxiety  about  criticisms,  either  felt  or  expressed,  should  be 
kept  within  such  reasonable  bounds  as  will  merely  suffice  to  keep  us  within  the  limits 
of  good  manners.  This  is  generous  anxiety.  The  selfish  anxiety  about  ourselves 
defeats  its  own  ends,  and  brings  upon  us  the  very  evil  which  we  dread. 

Sincerity. — If  Sincerity  means  to  marry  the  old  man  and  the  money,  she  should  inform 
the  young  man  without  the  money  that  it  would  be  prudent  for  him  to  discontinue  his 
attentions.  She  should  not  speak  of  marriage,  if  marriage  has  not  been  mentioned. 
“ Attentions  ” is  the  w'ord.  The  heart  likes  to  be  free  in  the  season  of  courtship,  and 
rather  to  feel  the  spell  coming  over  it  irresistibly,  than  to  hear  any  claim  of  right 
expressed  in  words.  Attentions  precede  intentions,  and  do  not  always  lead  to 
marriage.  You  escapo  the  danger  of  a galling  response  when  you  use  the  more  modest 
word  of  the  two. 

G.  Cozens  asks,  “ What  are  those  fat  fellows  whom  the  cockneys  call  the  Queen's  Beef- 
eaters, and  why  are  they  called  so  ?”  They  are  Buffetiers,  or  Buflfeteers — that  is, 
waiters  at  the  buffet  or  sideboard  of  her  Majesty.  The  word  is  corrupted  into  beef- 
eaters by  the  cockneys. 

Adela  will  find  an  answer  to  her  question  in  our  last.  When  a gentleman  has  paid 
particular  attention  to  a lady,  she  is  entitled  to  send  him  a rose  and  some  poetry— see 
that  there  be  no  thorn  in  it.  A lady  should  not  receive  particular  attention  from 
a gentleman  whom  she  knows  little  of,  and  for  whose  respectability  she  has  no 
guarantee. 

C.  H.— What  our  correspondent  says  is  true  ; but  there  are  different  modes  of  expressing 
great  truths.  We  choose  that  which  we  think  the  most  judicious  in  our  circum- 
stances, without  finding  fault  with  others  whose  relationships  with  the  public  are 
different. 

II.  B. — The  Prince  of  Wales  is  born  to  his  title.  “ If  I were  ” applies  to  futurity  ; as,v 
“ if  I were  too  late  for  the  boat.”  “ If  I was  a lord  ” — i.e.,  at  present.  Some  always 
use  the  subjunctive  with  “ if.”  The  use  of  it  is  not  generally  understood.  The 
instinctive  impulse  of  language  is  not  strong  upon  this  point. 

C.  A. — It  is  a case  for  commiseration.  There  is  an  institution  in  the  New-road, 
Paddington,  near  the  entrance  to  Lisson-grove  ; and  another  in  York -road,  Lambeth. 

Leander  must  study  the  subject  of  eyes  a little  more.  Let  him  look  at  Punch’s  black 
caricatures,  where  there  are  no  eyes  at  all ; or  some  of  the  clever  lithographs  of  the 
Paris  Charivari,  where  the  expression  is  almost  alw'ays  conveyed  by  the  mouth  and 
contour  of  the  face — eyes  sometimes  altogether  dispensed  with — and  he  will  perhaps 
correct  his  sad  mistake.  Lee  him  look  at  his  grandmamma  with  her  spectacles  on. 

C.  Willy  may  get  an  Irish  Bible  at  the  Bible  Society.  Perhaps  Mr.  Bohn,  of  York- 
street.  Covent-garden,  will  be  able  to  furnish  him  with  an  Irish  dictionary  and  grammar ; 
or  Mr.  Smith,  Old  Compton-street,  Soho. 

THEorniLCS.— Can  a gentleman  with  propriety  send  or  give  a present  to  a married 
woman  ? Nothing  more  common.  The  matrons  of  England  would  think  it  very  hard 
if  they  could  not  accept  of  a goose  or  fat  turkey  at  Christmas  because  it  came  from  a 
gentleman.  There  are  many  presents,  no  doubt,  which  it  would  be  improper  to  make 
to  a married  lady,  and  peculiar  circumstances  may  make  any  present  injudicious.  At 
a distance  any  present  is  harmless.  He  may  send  her  a diamond  ring  from  India  or 
Timbuctoo. 

G.  P.  P.’s  complimentary  letter  pleases  us  in  the  main.  We  are  somewhat  surprised, 
however,  that  he  does  not  see  the  educational  value  of  the  enigmatical  names  of  rivers, 
cities,  &c.,  in  the  Riddler.  A boy,  in  answering  these  puzzles,  perhaps  acquires 
more  geographical  knowledge  than  he  gains  from  book  or  school  by  the  ordinary  mode 
of  teaching  in  a month. 
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Leopoldina. — The  true  hazel  eye  is  a light  brown — the  colour  of  a nut,  from  which  it 
takes  its  name.  In  England,  however,  the  word  hazel  has  a very  vague  meaning  in 
reference  to  the  eye.  All  ruddy  eyes  are  called  hazel,  unless  when  they  become  very 
deep,  and  then  they  are  called  black.  There  is  an  eye  which  is  olive  coloured,  which 
is  much  richer  than  the  hazel— an  olive-brown.  The  grey  is  not  hazel.  Painters  would 
divide  eyes  into  two  classes,  the  cold  and  the  warm.  The  cold  includes  those  eyes  where 
blue  predominates  ; the  warm,  all  those  where  red  predominates,  such  as  hazel,  olive- 
brown,  deep  brown,  Sec.  These  two  classes  symbolize,  no  doubt,  different  temperaments. 
But  the  philosophy  of  eyes  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy.  It  has  been  sadly  neglected.  There 
is  scarcely  a biographer  who  even  deigns  to  particularize  the  character  of  great  men’s 
eyes ; and  when  he  does,  they  are  sure  to  be  splendid,  quick,  penetrating,  or  some 
such  general  epithet,  which  gives  no  satisfaction,  and  which  we  believe  in  general  to 
be  incorrect. 

Fiorendo’s  letter  upon  dews  is  very  satisfactory.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  he  has  found 
something  like  truth  upon  the  subject.  His  zeal  for  knowledge,  and  the  searching 
character  of  his  mind,  promise  goodly  fruits. 

Susan  has  two  lovers,  and  wishes  to  know  whether  she  ought  to  take  the  one  she  likea 
best  or  not?  Surely,  if  she  has  not  committed  herself  with  the  other.  But  take 
care  of  mansioeerin’ , as  they  say  in  Scotland,  that  is,  “even  doon  treechery.”  Does 
Susan  suspect  her  heart  of  such  wickedness  as  to  prefer  the  worst  to  the  best  ? 

Azilb. — We  do  not  understand  our  fair  correspondent’s  question  about  the  moon’s  age- 
But  until  the  moon  be  a certain  age,  like  a lady,  she  cannot  be  seen  in  a looking-glass  ; 
she  is  too  feeble  on  account  of  her  proximity  to  the  sun.  She  has  not  come  out — like  the 
young  ladies  in  high  life. 

Jane. — Will  Jane  send  us  a copy  of  the  poem  as  she  transcribed  it  ? All  love  gifts  may 
be  retained— pledges  alone  must  be  returned.  The  gifts  are  unconditional— the  pledges 
are  conditional. 

Friends,  Newport. — To  say  “ home-brewed  beer  in  cask  or  bottle,”  is  to  use  an  ex- 
pression peculiar  to  the  trade,  and  is  not  amenable  to  the  laws  of  grammar.  Such 
expressions  are  numerous.  “Ten  sail  of  the  line  ” is  a nautical  phrase  ; five  pound  ten, 
three  foot  six,  &c.  &c.  They  are  customary,  but  not  strictly  correct. 

Matmeg. — Send  a specimen,  or  a sketch  of  what  is  recommended,  so  that  some  idea  may 
be  formed  of  what  is  required.  We  do  not  profess  to  teach  any  art,  only  assist. 

Etudiante. — The  writing  is  illegible.  The  money  to  the  writing  master  has  been  mis- 
spent. Write  better,  or  not  at  all.  We  have  no  time  to  waste  in  decyphering  bad 
manuscript. 

Polka  John. — The  Portfolio  to  contain  all  the  numbers  of  a volume,  and  a Case,  or 
cover  for  the  volume,  when  completed,  are  twro  very  different  things.  The  bookseller 
in  Newcastle,  or  his  agent  in  town,  has  been  blundering.  The  former  costs  2s. ; 
the  latter,  Is.  3d. 

H.  F.  A.— Each  volume  contains  52  numbers.  52  X 2 = 104  ; consequently  105  is  the 
first  number  of  the  third  volume.  All  the  numbers  of  the  present  volume  are  One 
Penny  each  ; those  of  preceding  volumes  Twopence.  See  No.  136,  p.  506. 

Frances  H.  T. — It  is  cheaper  to  purchase  tracing  paper  than  to  make  it.  If  the  order 
is  properly  filled  up,  the  postmaster  neither  can  nor  will  refuse  payment. 

Weaving. — There  is  an  American  edition  on  this  art,  price  31s.  6d.  Another  treatise 
is  announced  by  John  Niven,  of  Glasgow,  edited  by  G.  White.  Duncan  was  not  a 
practical  weaver. 

H.  G.— Bookbinding  cannot  be  learned  by  book  ; practice  is  required. 

S.  M.  O. — Certainly  , for  a man  can  bequeath  to  whomsoever  he  pleases. 

Susanne — Read  our  answer  to  Jane. 

Rosa. — Who  wrrote  the  lines  ? 

“ An  Edinburgh  Admirer.” — No  stamp  is  required  to  a properly  attested  will. 

W.  Shaw.— We  thank  our  correspondent  for  his  kind  and  complimentary  letter. 

T.  S.,  Whitehaven. — Purchase  it  of  the  bookseller  who  supplies  the  Family  Herald . 

S.  H.  F — The  Ingoldsby  Legends  are  published  in  two  volumes,  each  10s.  6d. 

Cavendo.— We  do  not  answer  questions  concerning  party  politics. 

Georgiana.— £3  3s.  There  is  no  possibility  of  altering  such  appearances. 

J.  B.  W. — Mr.  Minasi,  the  celebrated  designer,  resides  at  113,  Praed-street. 

G.  V. ; Goosequill. — Call  at  Mr.  Biggs’s,  and  choose  from  the  best  books  on  etiquette. 

Portland  Z. — At  twenty-one  all  is  fair  and  beautiful.  There  are  no  serious  objections. 

Fiorendo. — Mr.  Biggs  will  send  a treatise  on  Mesmerism,  post  free,  for  Is.  4d. 

W.  Neil. — The  Isle  of  Wight  is  in  the  diocese  of  Winchester  aud  province  of  Canterbury. 

Chess. — Hooper. — For  the  cheapest  and  other  treatises,  Sec..  see  No.  138,  p.  537. 

Depilatory. — Brinda. — We  will  give  one  or  two  ; meanwhile  see  No.  24,  p.  278. 

J S. ; H.  Green. — The  articles  sent,  or  similar  ones,  have  already  appeared  or  been 
answered. 

Communications  Received. — R.  M.  G. — P.  H.  S. — J.  .T.  H. — S.  W.  W. — G.  C. — G.  M., 
Pimlico. — Daft  (send  name  and  address). — W.  T.  C. — Z.  A.  P. — Rosa. — M.  A.  P. — 
Susan  T.— E.  Jenkins  (accidental). — Amicus. — C.  Seal. — B.  K.  C. — Junius. — 
Etudiante  (illegible). — Elizabeth.— J.  W.  B.— F.  R.  S.  ; H.  W.  J.  (purchase  a 
treatise,  see  our  last  number.) — De  Winter  (see  p.  541 ). — Jane  F. — J.  A. — R.  Martin. 
— Zaire. — Y.  H.  (at  any  music-seller’s  ) — J.  White. — G.  Halse. — S.  Smith  (Mon- 
teith’s). — A.  T.  P.  (yes.)  — Teety  — W.  B. — Rosina.  — Aspirant— Alexander.— 
Telemachus.—  Charlotte  G.  (obsolete  )— W.  O.,  Reading.— “ Friends,”  Newport.— 
J.  J.  S. — “A  Quondam  Newspaper  Editor.”—  Vicramaditya.—  W.  F.  S.  (too  late.) — 
Roland  (certainly  not )— Junius.— Caroline.— Old  Mack. — “A  Plain  Cook.”— 

V.  O.  P.— E.  R. — Nemo  (neither  too  much  nor  too  little).— A.  J.  M. — D.  B.  S. — 
Cambria  (neither  for  questions  nor  answers). — H.  J.,  Gainsborough.— M.  A.  H. — 

W.  C.  {C/-IB.)— S.  A.  B. — R.  C.  (Galignani’s.)— W.  D. — G.  S.  (short  and  sweet.) — 
C.  S T.— G S , Newcastle.— Adam  A.— C.  G.  8.— Lyricus.— R.  B.  (what  was  the 
subject  ?) 

Adcock  ; J.  W.  F. ; T.  E.— 'Consult  previous  numbers  or  the  Index. 

Ignoramus  (purchase  a treatise  on  dancing),  X.  Y.  Z.  ; Woodward  (tempus  fugit) ; 
Glaucus  ; W.  Turner  ; Macbeth  ; T.  M-  (or  S.  M.),  Manchester  ; G.  S.,  Chorlton  ; 
H.  H.,  Cirencester.— The  questions  are  either  inappropriate,  too  trivial,  or  we  are 
unable  to  furnish  the  information  required. 

James;  Ermina  ; C.  J.  M. ; Junius;  W.  P.  ; J.  Clarkson;  William  Search;  Lit- 
terateur; W,  Douglas. — In  our  next. 

%*  In  reply  to  numerous  inquiries,  we  repeat,  that  it  is  impossible  to  return  a separate 
answer  to  every  correspondent.  Communications  which  remain  unnoticed  for  three 
weeks  must  be  considered  as  passed  over.  Contributions  not  exceeding  a page  or  two, 
when  deemed  unsuitable,  are  committed  to  the  flames  ; those  more  voluminous  share 
the  same  fate,  unless  accompanied  by  a special  request  to  the  contrary. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Sketches  from  Flemish  Life , in  three  Tales.  By  Hendrick  Conscience.  Illustrated  with 
numerous  wood  engravings  from  designs  by  Flemish  artists. — Longman  and  Co. 

Crime  ; or  the  Gamester's  Daughter.  A Tale.  By  R.  Bedingfield.— Strange  ; Berger. 

A Brief  Exposition  of  the  Sequential  System  of  Musical  Notation.  By  Henry  C.  Lunn. 
— Addison  and  Hodson,  Regent -street. 

The  Oundle  Quadrilles,  for  the  Pianoforte.  By  G.  S.  Corley  — D’Almaine  and  Co. 

The  Curtain  Lecture  Reminiscences  of  Job  Caudle , Esq.,  versified  by  J.  H.  Jewell,  and 
arranged  for  the  pianoforte  by  E.  Fawcett.— J.  Lawson,  198,  Tottenham-court-road. 

A Christmas  Song  and  Chorus ; also  England , the  Land  of  the  Free.  Both  written  and 
composed  by  Geo.  Tolhurst.— J.  and  S.  Blackman,  Bridge-street,  Southwark. 


CHEAP  SECOND-HAND  BOOKS— ENGLISH,  FOREIGN,  AND  CLASSICAL. 

WS.  LINCOLN’S  Eighteenth  Quarterly  Catalogue  of 

° MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE  (including  a few  on  the  Fine  Arts, 
rare  and  early  Editions  of  the  Classics,  &c.)  will  bo  ready  in  the  ensuing  Week,  and 
will  be  immediately  forwarded,  Gratis  and  Postage-free,  to  Applicants  residing  in 
Town  or  Country. 

Apply  at  3,  Cheltenham  Place,  Westminster  Road,  London. 

STRONG  UNSWEETENED  GIN,  AS  FROM  THE  STULL. 

GENTLEMEN  who  choose  to  Mix  for  Themselves  will  appreciate 

this  Plain,  Unsophisticated  Spirit,  in  the  state  in  which  Distillers  supply  it  exclu- 
sively to  the  Trade  ; while  Ladies  will  be  better  pleased  v HI  \ \. 

at  the  same  price,  namely,  in  Sealed  Bottles,  2s.  6d.  each  ; or,  12s.  by  the  Imperial 
Gallon. 

BRETT’S  BRANDIES,  at  18s.,  maintain  their  ascendancy  over  every  other  Distillation. 
HENRY  BRETT  and  Co.,  Old  Furnival’s  Inn,  Holborn,  London. 


ASHLEY’S  ANTI-DEPILATORY  EXTRACT,  warranted  to 

Stop  the  Hair  from  Falling  Off;  also  to  free  the  Head  immediately  from  Scurf. 
Sold  by  A*hley,  Post-office,  Brixton,  in  Bottles — half-pints,  2s.  fid. ; pints,  4s.  6d.; 
quarts,  7s.  6d. ; and  may  be  had  from  all  respectable  Perfumers  and  Chemists  through- 
out the  Kingdom. 

Wholesale  by  Ashley,  Brixton ; Barclay,  Farringdon  Street;  Sanger,  150,  Oxford 
Street;  Prout,  Strand,  near  Temple  Bar;  Phillips,  Perfumer,  Budge  Row;  and  at 
Hovenden’s,  Crown  Street,  Finsbury. — Numerous  Testimonials  with  each  Bottle. — A 
Quart  sent  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom,  on  receipt  of  Eight  Shillings. 


IMPORTANT  TO  TAILORS. 

Just  published , price  3 s.  6 d.t  the  Fourth  Edition  of 

THE  TAILOR’S  DIRECTOR, 

containing  a New  System  of  Cutting  all  kinds  of  Coats,  Vests,  Trousers,  Breeches, 
Gaiters,  Youths’  Dresses,  &c.,  Cloaks,  Capes,  Habits,  Box-coats,  Sec.,  with  upwards  of 
Thirty  Figures  illustrative  of  the  same  ; to  which  is  added,  a Complete  Practical  Treatise 
on  the  Art  of  Making-up.  By  W.  ALEXANDER,  late  Practical  Cutter  in  Paris,  who 
warrants  this  to  be  his  True  and  Secret  System. 

London:  J.  Gladding,  20,  City  Road,  opposite  Bunhill  Fields. 

N.B. — The  above  work  can  be  sent  free  per  post,  upon  the  remittance  to  the  Publisher 
of  forty-eight  postage-stamps. 


Now  ready , price  One  Shilling  Cpost-free,  1j.  6 d.J,  the  Number  for  January,  being 
No.  I.  of  a New  Volume  of  the 

THE  LADIES’  GAZETTE  OF  FASHION. 

This  work  is  published  Monthly — is  the  best  and  Cheapest  Fashion  Book  ever 
published — and  the  only  work  that  contains  the  NEWEST  PARIS  FASHIONS,  all 
the  Paris  Fashions  being  received  by  Express,  and  regularly  inserted  in  the  Ladies’ 
Gazette,  frequently  a Month  before  they  appear  in  any  other  work.  The  Gazette  is 
the  highest  Fashionable  Authority,  and  every  Month  contains  a mngnificent  and  un- 
equalled Collection  of  the  Newest  Costumes,  comprising  every  variety  of  Morning, 
Evening,  Walking,  and  Ball  Dresses,  Hats,  Bonnets,  Caps,  Turbans,  and  Fashionable 
Millinery  ; the  whole  Engraved  and  Coloured  in  the  most  superb  style,  with  amplo 
Descriptions,  Observations  on  the  Changes  in  the  Fashions,  Tales,  Poetry,  & c. 
Post-free,  Is.  6d. 

London:  G.  Bbrger,  Holywell  Street,  Strand;  and  all  Booksellers. 


GUIDE-BOOKS  AND  TREATISES  ON  THE  CONTINENTAL 
LANGUAGES. 

Just  published,  price  Ninepence, 

TVfONTEITH’S  TOURIST’S  MONTHLY  HAND-BOOK  AND 

1VA  guide  to  the  continental  railways,  steam-boats,  and 

DILIGENCES,  for  December,  comprising  a complete  Hand-book  to  the  Sights  of 
Parts,  and  a Map  of  all  the  Working  Railways  in  Central  Europe. 

MONTEITH’S  GUIDE  TO  ROUEN,  for  1845,  with  a Plan  of  the  Town,  price  6d. 
MONTEITH’S  GUIDE  TO  BOULOGNE,  for  1845,  with  a Plan  of  the  Town,  price  6d. 
The  following  popular  Treatises,  on  the  Robertsonian  Method,  are  designed  to  enable 
persons  to  acquire  the  respective  Languages  without  the  aid  of  Oral  Instruction  : — 
FRENCH  WITHOUT  A MASTER.  (Eighteenth  Thousand.)  Price  2s. ; bds.,  2s.  6d. 
GERMAN  WITHOUT  A MASTER.  Three  Series.  Price  2s. each ; or,  neatly  bound 
in  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

LATIN  WITHOUT  A MASTER.  Price  2s.;  or,  in  cloth  hoards,  2s.  6d. 

SPANISH  WITHOUT  A MASTER.  (Third  Edition.)  Price  2s. 

ITALIAN  WITHOUT  A MASTER.  (Third  Edition.)  Price  2s 
Also,  on  the  Hamiltonian  Method,  Part  I.,  price  6d.,  FRENCH  AT  SIGHT — a literal 
translation  of  the  First  Book  of  Gil  Bias  with  the  Original  Text,  intended  for  the  use  of 
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FAMILY  HERALD.  . 


MODERN  PERPLEXITIES  OF  NATIONS  AND  INDIVIDUALS. 


It  seems  to  be  a prevailing  belief  that,  notwithstanding  the  progress  of 
civilization  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  we  have  arrived  at  a condition  of  much 
greater  perplexity  in  reference  to  the  modes  and  means  of  comfortable 
existence  than  ever  was  previously  experienced  in  society.  The  rich, 
perhaps,  who  are  very  numerous,  know  comparatively  little  of  all  this,  and 
can  scarcely  understand  how  it  can  be  so.  But  when  their  sons  and 
daughters  grow  up  to  the  estate  of  men  and  women,  and  the  necessity  for 
ramifying  into  new  families  presents  itself,  then  even  they  are  puzzled  as 
well  as  the  poor.  The  heir  of  the  family  has  nothing  to  think  of — he  has 
merely  to  bide  his  time.  But  the  daughters  are  all  anxious,  and  the 
younger  sons  are  anxious,  and  know  very  often  by  sad  experience,  even  in 
the  midst  of  plenty,  the  perplexities  of  modern  civilized  life.  How  it  was 
in  ancient  times  it  is  very  difficult  for  us  to  say.  But  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  social  condition  of  nations  less  civilized  than  ourselves,  and  therefore 
more  likely  than  we  to  represent  the  people  of  ancient  times,  we  think  we 
may  safely  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  in  proportion  as  the  refinements 
of  civilization  and  the  arts  of  peace  progress,  the  difficulties  and  anxieties 
of  human  life  increase  and  multiply.  If  this  be  true,  it  looks  almost  like 
an  argument  against  civilization ; but  it  would  be  making  a wrong  use  of 
such  a fact  to  draw  such  a conclusion  from  it.  The  truth  is,  we  are  pro- 
gressing in  one  aspect,  and  standing  still  and  falling  hack  in  others,  so  that 
we  are  going  out  of  harmony!  and  for  want  of  a universaL power  to  carry 
all  society  forward  together,  we  are  making  one  part  play  discord  to 
another  part,  and  breaking  up  the  unity  of  the  whole.  When  a poor  girl 
learns  the  accomplishments  of  the  rich— the  elegances  and  refinements 
of  a rank  superior  to  her  own — she  is  thrown  out  of  harmony  with  her 
actual  condition.  She  has  advanced  in  one  sense,  hut  not  in  another.  She 
is  a lady  in  her  manners  and  appearance,  but  not  in  her  pocket.  She  has 
gained,  because  she  is  received  into  respectable  society;  but  she  has  also 
lost  as  well  as  gained — lost  the  independence  and  the  sturdy  vigour  of 
poverty,  which  would  enable  her  to  keep  heart  amid  numerous  difficulties 
in  which  she  now  pines,  and  shrinks  into  a lean  and  delicate  spindle. 
These  t ' o facts  are  so  contradictory — the  gain  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
loss  on  the  other — that  some  might  be  puzzled  to  say  whether  there  has 
been  an  actual  gain  or  not.  There  is  evidently  a gain  of  elegance,  but 
there  is  no  gain  of  actual  health  and  comfort.  There  is  a gain  of  education 
— of  grammar  and  correct  pronunciation;  again  also,  perhaps,  in  know- 
ledge, although  not  very  much.  A gain  altogether,  perhaps,  in  the 
intellectual  faculties,  or  the  head;  but  in  heart,  none.  The  poor,  uneducated 
girl’s  heart  is  as  good  as  her’s.  Grammar  and  French,  and  pianofortes 
and  polkas,  make  little  impression  on  the  heart,  and  no  positive  improve- 
ment that  can  be  easily  discerned.  It  may  be  that  even  the  reverse  is  the 
case.  We  will  assert  neither  the  affirmative  nor  the  negative  of  the  matter, 
hut  leave  it  in  doubt,  claiming  only  for  the  uneducated  poor,  hearts  as 
awake  to  all  the  sympathies  of  humanity  as  those  of  the  rich  or  the  educated. 

A young  man  of  superior  mind,  the  member  of  a boorish  family,  gives 
himself  a good  education,  and  throws  himself  out  of  sympathy  with  his 
friends.  They  speak  a slang,  he  speaks  pure  English.  They  are  perhaps 
bigots  of  some  particular  sect,  or  infidel  bigots  of  no  sect.  He  has  learned 
to  be  charitable,  generous,  and  large-minded.  He  has  advanced,  but  he  is 
less  happy  than  he  was.  He  must  be  miserable  at  home — he  is  thrown 
out  of  sympathy  with  his  physical  condition.  His  mind  has  got  out  of  it 
before  his  body;  and  the  anxiety  of  the  mind  to  redeem  the  body  is  the 
cause  of  inexpressible  suffering — suffering,  too,  the  more  excruciating, 
because  it  meets  with  no  sympathy  from  his  friends,  who  ascribe  it  all  to 
sulkiness,  bad  temper,  heartlessness,  and  other  vices,  their  only  intelligible 
mode  of  accounting  for  his  singularities.  A man  in  this  state,  though  less 
happy,  is  still  raised  up  to  a higher  intellectual,  and  even  moral  condition, 
than  that  to  which  he  was  born.  He  has  fitted  himself  for  superior  society; 
and  if  he  succeed  in  emancipating  himself  from  the  thaldrom  of  his 
financial  condition,  he  may  restore  the  harmony  which  has  been  destroyed, 
and  the  happiness  which  has  been  lost.  But  if  he  be  doomed  to  live  in 
body  where  he  has  long  been  alienated  in  mind,  he  becomes  like  a man 
that  is  condemned  to  imprisonment  for  life,  almost  regretting  that  mental 
superiority  which  he  was  so  anxious  to  attain  to,  and  in  which  lie  still 
prides  himself,  with  a sort  of  melancholy  infatuation. 

These  are  specimens  of  discord  in  social  and  domestic  life.  We  might 
enumerate  thousands  of  other  examples  to  illustrate  the  subject,  but.  these 
are  quite  sufficient  to  give  an  idea  of  what  we  mean  by  society  progressing 
in  one  way,  and  not  in  another,  and  thus  throwing  its  mind  and  body  out 
of  harmony  with  each  other.  When  the  mind  and  body  of  society  are  in 
harmony,  there  can  be  no  popular  demand  for  radical  changes  of  any  kind. 
The  demand  for  reform  is  the  outcry  of  the  mind  in  advance,  calling  out 


to  the  body  to  come  forward.  The  body  is  dull  and  sluggish,  and  not 
easily  moved.  It  consists  of  solid  established  institutions,  which  do  not 
easily  endure  alterations,  amendments,  or  even  repairs.  The  mind  can 
change  everything  in  idea.  A Radical  can.  in  five  minutes,  give  you  a 
constitution  so  perfect  in  his  estimation,  that  Time,  that  levels  all  the 
works  of  men  and  nations,  could  produce  no  injurious  impression  upon  it. 
How  long  would  it  take  to  realize  that  constitution  bodily?  A moon- 
struck rhymster  conceives  the  idea  of  an  epic  superior  to  anything  that 
Homer  or  Milton  sang.  He  has  it  all  in  his  eye — his  soul  is  on  fire.  He 
has  only  to  clothe  it  in  words;  but  here  lies  the  difficulty.  Now  he  has  to 
do  with  the  sluggish  body,  the  paper,  pens,  and  ink — the  judicious  distri- 
bution of  ideas — the  selection  of  imagery  and  phraseology.  He  begins, 
writes  a few  lines,  or  perhaps  even  a hook  or  canto,  and  breaks  down,  as 
thousands  have  done  before  him.  The  mind  can  run  alone  with  ease;  the 
difficulty  is,  to  bring  the  body  after  it.  But  it  is  this  running  alone  of  the 
ruind  that  creates  the  discord.  It  goes  beyond  its  sphere.  It  is  ambition, 
tliat  is  never  content  with  present  attainments,  but  is  ever  aiming  at 
imaginary  positions,  and  almost  despising  the  real,  because  of  the  in- 
fatuation with  which  it  is  enamoured  of  the  ideal.  We  live  all  our  lives 
looking  forward  to  a position  which  we  only  expect  to  attain  to,  claiming 
a rank  which  we  do  not  yet  hold,  but  expect  to  hold;  despising,  perhaps, 
men  superior  to  ourselves,  because  they  do  not  come  up  to  a standard 
which  we  secretly  aim  at,  forgetting  that  these  very  men  are  secretly  aiming 
at  a standard  as  high  as  our  own,  though  they  have  not  been  able  as  yet  to 
realize  it.  The  young  woman  is  no  sooner  married  than  she  aims  at  household 
splendour — furniture,  plate,  and  all  the  etceteras  of  style,  are  drawn  out  in 
aereal  perspective  on  the  retina  of  her  eye.  She  realizes  as  much  as  cir- 
cumstances permit,  but  the  aereal  vista  never  diminishes.  It  rather  increases 
in  size.  Luxuries  beget  luxuries;  wants  beget  wants;  a large  house  begets 
the  idea  of  a larger;  one  carriage  begets  the  idea  of  two;  a chaise  begets  a 
landau,  and  a landau  a britchka.  One  footman  suggests  the  idea  of 
another;  silver  forks  suggest  the  idea  of  silver  knives— “We  must  have 
them.”  These  again,  the  idea  of  silver  candlesticks,  then  silver  covers  for 
the  dishes — a plain  set  first,  then  a richer,  and  richer,  and  richer.  There 
is  no  end  to  wants;  they  grow  like  mountain  streams  as  they  come  down 
the  hills,  modest,  gentle,  and  unassuming  at  first— not  even  disturbing  the 
rest  of  the  fossil-shell  that  has  lain  there  in  sweet  repose  since  the  sub- 
mersion of  the  mountain  in  the  waters  of  the  ocean— but  increasing  in 
power  and  hauteur  as  they  descend,  and,  at  last,  tearing  cliffs  and  rocks 
asunder,  and  rolling  huge  boulders  down  to  the  plain.  Education  creates 
those  wants.  Civilization  creates  them.  The  savage  and  the  barbarian 
have  few  compared  to  ours.  The  Arabs  of  the  desert  have  not  even  houses 
to  live  in;  they  live  in  tents,  and  carry  them  about  on  horses,  and  drome- 
daries’ backs.  Their  wants  are  few,  for  they  live  a roaming  life,  and 
cannot  appreciate  the  value  of  tables  and  chairs,  and  Brussels  carpets,  and 
other  ponderous  luxuries,  which  cannot  he  carried  off  at  an  hour’s  notice 
on  the  back  of  a camel.  The  very  fixture  of  our  homes,  which  is  the 
beginning  of  civilization,  is  the  beginning  of  a series  of  wants  to  which  there 
is  no  conceivable  terminus,  and  therefore  also  no  termination  to  the  anxiety 
and  perplexity  into  which  civilization  leads  us. 

These  wants,  it  may  be  replied,  arc  almost  all  imaginary.  This  may  he; 
but  the  noblest  of  all  aspirations  are  those  of  the  imagination.  The 
imagination  is  the  noblest  intellectual  faculty  that  man  possesses.  It  raises 
him  at  once  above  the  brute,  which  has  no  imaginary  wants,  but  seeks 
only  sensual  gratification.  The  man  who  aims  at  nothing  more  than  the 
brute  is  in  a very  depraved  condition,  and  holds  the  very  lowest  place  as  a 
human  being.  The  wants  of  elegance,  created  by  education  and  refine- 
ment, are  the  very  wants  which  distinguish  civilization  from  barbarous 
and  savage  life.  Is  man  to  stop  the  career  of  civilization  and  return  to 
barbarism,  merely  because  the  wants  of  civilization  are  all  imaginary,  and 
not  the  natural  wants  of  a simple,  illiterate,  unpolished,  naked  savage? 
On  the  contrary,  the  highly  polished  man  regards  these  imaginary  wants 
as  of  a much  higher  order,  and  even  of  a more  urgent  character  than  the 
common  animal  wants  of  the  body.  Areal  gentlem-an  will  deprive  himself 
even  of  the  comforts  and  almost  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  in  order  to 
maintain  that  position  in  society  which,  to  him,  is  so  indispensable,  that 
without  it  life  itself  would  be  burdensome.  He  could  starve  himself  on 
one  meal  a day,  and  be  cheerful;  but  to  be  shut  out  of  the  polished  socie.ty 
to  which  he  has  been  accustomed  is  despair,  hcartbursting  misery,  and 
death.  Such  wants  cannot  be  unreal  when  they  are  so  imperative;  they 
are  the  wants  of  the  imagination ; hut  the  imagination  is  a real  faculty, 
and  its  productions  are  reaL  It  is  the  source  of  all  the  arts  and  the 
sciences,  of  all  that  is  elevated  above  the  mere  brute,  of  all  that  dignifies 
and  ennobles  humanity. 

But  dignified  as  may  be  the  wants  of  civilization  in  the  aspect  in  which 
we  have  just  viewed  them,  there  is  another  aspect  in  which  civilization 
holds  even  an  inferior  place  to  barbarism  itself,  and  still  more  decidedly 
inferior  to  savagism.  We  once  wondered  why  mankind  did  not  all  pro- 
gress in  civilization  together,  and  we  could  find  no  author  to  throw  light 
upon  the  subject.  But  the  providential  reason  is  now  familiar  and  simple. 
The  savage  has  an  aspect  of  social  justice  in  his  mode  of  life  which  civili- 
zation has  not,  It  was  necessary  that  that  aspect  should  be  preserved. 
The  barbarian  has  an  aspec  t of  justice  equally  peculiar,  and  equally  neces- 
sary to  be  preserved,  that  the  perfection  of  humanity  might  be  realized  in 
the  whole,  though  not  in  any  individual  portion.  In  civilization,  the 
imaginative  faculty — that  noble  faculty  that  distinguishes  man  from  the 
mere  animal,  and  gives  birth  to  all  the  elegancies  of  life— has  selected  only 
a portion  of  the  people  upon  which  to  confer  its  favours;  and,  in  proportion 
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as  it  has  elevated  this  class  above  the  rest  of  society,  it  has  lowered  the  con- 
dition of  the  rest,  depriving;  them  of  that  luxurious  freedom  of  movement 
and  equality  of  rank  which  distinguishes  the  savage  life,  and  shutting  them 
up  in  the  dirtiest  lanes  and  hovels,  without  even  water  to  clean  their  per- 
sons and  clothing,  without  even  the  means  of  ventilating  their  houses,  or 
removing  the  filth  which  accumulates  within  and  around  them.  The  refine- 
ment is  one-sided  and  partial  ; beautiful  in  itself,  when  viewed  alone 
without  reference  to  others,  but  very  selfish,  base,  and  unjust,  when  judged 
by  the  inordinate  mischief  of  which  it  is  the  immediate  cause,  in  bar- 
barous times,  when  modem  polish  was  almost  unimagined,  and  when, 
perhaps,  it  would  have  been  regarded  as  effeminate  and  contemptible,  the 
rich  baron  did  not  pride  himself,  like  our  modern  grandees,  in  giving 
splendid  entertainments  to  other  grandees,  and  spending  his  wealth  on 
costly  furniture,  pictures,  and  expensive  curiosities.  He  spent  it  in  feeding 
his  vassals — he  prided  himself  in  a sturdy  race  of  yeomen — he  wanted 
strong  men  to  go  out  to  battle  with  him  and  fight  by  his  side ; he  was  a 
barbarian,  but  he  fed  his  yeomen — and  all  barbarians  are  like  him  in  this 
respect.  Civilization  changes  this  custom,  because  it  emancipates  the 
yeomen  and  sends  them  to  the  towns  as  freemen,  to  set  up  for  themselves. 
There  they  multiply  and  fall  into  poverty  and  filth,  and  the  baron  who  is 
always  becoming  richer  as  the  population  increases,  goes  to  court  and 
capital,  becomes  a gentleman  and  a civilisS,  and  regards  the  rabble  of  the 
town  as  an  alien  class  who  have  no  longer  any  claim  upon  him.  The 
poorest  seem  to  have  lost  by  this  movement.  To  them  it  is  a fall  from 
savage  and  barbarous  life  down  to  civilized  life.  It  is  only  to  the  rich  and 
middle  classes  that  there  is  a rise  up  to  civilization,  which  thus  becomes 
good  or  bad,  according  as  we  view  it  in  relation  to  a class.  There  is  a 
principle  of  good  in  civilization— its  imaginative  polish  and  refinement. 
There  is  a principle  of  good  in  barbarism — its  closer  bond  of  union  and 
usefulness  between  the  master  and  slave.  There  is  a principle  of  good  in 
savagism — its  communal  rights  and  privileges,  and  social  equ?lity  and 
brotherhood.  If  civilization  embraced  all  the  good  which  even  human 
society  presents  in  its  different  grades,  we  should  say  at  once  that  it  was 
the  final  stage  of  human  society.  But  it  has  peculiar  deformities  of  its 
own — deformities  which  actually  increase  as  it  advances — which  are  most 
frightful  in  the  most  civilized  countries;  and  in  this  very  metropolis — the 
capital  of  the  wprld — so  revolting  to  the  senses,  so  depressing  and  morti- 
fying to  the  feelings,  that  we  feel  convinced  that  within  a few  miles  of 
where  we  now  write  there  are  thousands  of  human  beings  reduced  to  a 
degree  of  wretchedness  in  mind  and  body  to  which  perhaps  no  parallel 
could  be  found  amongst  the  barbarous  nations  of  the  East  or  the  red  savages 
of  the  West. 

These  evils  have  now  attained  to  such  a height,  that  they  are  become 
the  great  problem  for  the  age  to  solve.  How  to  clean  the  Augean  stable 
of  civilization  is  now  a most  important  question— how  to  raise  the  cha- 
racter of  its  population,  or  prevent  it  from  sinking  lower,  to  which  it  has 
a natural  tendency — for  there  is  no  natural  elevating  power  in  civilization 
itself  to  act  upon  the  lowest;  their  condition  must  be  raised  by  some 
private  effort  of  the  rich.  If  the  civilization  itself  were  fundamentally  just, 
it  would  do  this  of  itself,  without  any  private  efforts  of  the  kind.  But  an 
immense  demand  is  at  present  made  on  the  benevolence  of  the  wealthy,  for 
all  sorts  of  charities  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  poor;  and  with 
all  this  power  of  active  charity,  which  is  great, -and  generous,  and  well  in- 
tentioned,  such  is  the  sinking  character  of  the  civilization  itself,  that  year 
after  year  the  evil  increases,  and  the  demands  on  our  pockets  become 
greater  and  greater. 

There  must  be  some  radical  defect,  some  latent  principle  of  injustice  at 
the  root,  to  occasion  all  this  mischief.  Are  we  sure  that  our  civilization  is 
based  upon  rectitude  at  all?  If  it  were,  it  would  act  well,  for  rectitude 
always  brings  forth  good  results.  Are  nations  sure  that  they  do  right  in 
acting  so  selfish  and  ungenerous  a part  in  relation  to  each  other?  Are 
we  sure  that  even  in  singing  our  national  anthem  we  are  acting  the  part 
of  just  and  honourable  men? 

O Lord  our  God,  arise, 

Scatter  our  enemies. 

And  make  them  fall! 

Confound  their  politics, 

Frustrate  their  knavish  tricks, 

On  thee  our  hopes  we  fix: 

0 save  us  all! 

This  is  our  national  anthem,  to  which  we  all  rise,  hat  in  hand,  and  which 
we  hear  with  reverential  respect,  and  pour  out  as  a prayer  to  the  Deity. 
It  is  one  of  the  most? vulgar  pieces  of  composition  in  the  English  language. 
In  style  it  is  wretched;  in  idea  it  is  low,  selfish,  and  ungenerous;  in 
phraseology  it  is  contemptible.  Why  should  the  politics  of  other  nations 
be  confounded  any  more  than  ours?  And  suppose  other  nations  had  a 
similar  invocation  against  our  politics  and  our  knavish  tricks,  would  it  not 
be  equally  justifiable,  equally  pious?  We  select  the  national  anthem  as  a 
specimen  of  the  soul  that  seems  to  radiate  from  the  centre  of  civilization, 
and  inspire  all  its  parts.  Did  we  trace  the  course  of  this  spirit,  we  would 
see  it  in  every  distinguishing  feature  of  civilized  life — a spirit  which  is 
absolutely  unjust  and  ungenerous,  and  therefore  not  deserving  of  that 
providential  blessing  which  can  only  be  permanently  accorded  to  pure 
rectitude.  Did  we  look  more  at  the  spirit  of  our  institutions,  and  less  to 
their  mere  forms,  we  should  do  well.  The  greatest  evil  lies  in  the  spirit; 
and  the  forms  may  be  varied  for  ever  without  effect,  if  the  spirit  of  the 
institution  remains  the  same.  But  we  must  return  to  the  subject  in  our  next. 


SONNET  ON  THE  NEW  YEAR. 

Ah ! with  what  treacherous  and  silent  flight 
Time,  steaddy  triumphant,  waves  his  wings. 

Bearing  away  the  spoils  of  earthly  things 
Down  to  Eternity,  from  mortal  sight! 

Lo!  now  another  year  in  endless  night 

Has  sunk. — with  all  that  good  or  evil  brings! 
Interminable  gulf!  where  never  springs 
One  partial  glimmer  of  prevailing  light! 

But  see!  again  succeeds  the  new-born  year, 

That  loves  in  snowy  garments  oft  to  rise, 

Cradled  in  icy  storms  and  tempests  drear, 

Prone  from  the  frozen  chambers  of  the  skies. 

And  thus,  O man!  in  infancy  appear 

The  storms  of  life,  and  threatening  scenes  arise. 

Augustus  C. 


FAMILY  MATTERS. 

Sir  Amyas  Paulet,  when  he  saw  too  much  haste  made  in  any  matter, 
was  wont  to  say  : — “ Stay  awhile,  that  we  may  make  an  end  the  sooner.” 

A transatlantic  philosopher  gives  good  advice  in  the  following  quaint 
style: — “Ye  who  are  eating  the  apple  dumplings  and  molasses  of  wealth 
should  not  forget  those  who  are  sucking  the  herring-bone  of  poverty.” 

It  a spider  break  his  thread  twenty  times  he  will  mend  it  again. 
Make  up  your  mind  to  do  anything  and  you  will  do  it.  Fear  not  if  trouble 
comes  upon  you;  keep  up  your  spirits  though  the  day  be  a dark  one. 
Never  be  cast  down  by  trifles. 

The  highest  price  for  potatoes  in  Covent  Garden  market  on  the  20th  of 
December,  1844,  was  70s.  per  ton;  on  the  same  day,  this  year,  the  price 
was  more  than  doubled,  being  160s. 

It  has  been  noticed  that  the  apples  introduced  this  year  from  the  United 
States  into  the  London  markets  are  much  more  affected  than  those  of  this 
country,  and  that  few  will  keep.  The  disease  is  equally  extensive,  and 
analogous  in  its  propagation  to  that  so  general  in  potatoes.  Onions,  at 
all  times  somewhat  difficult  to  keep,  are  this  year  particularly  so.  House- 
wives also  remark,  that  neither  vegetables,  fruit,  nor  provisions  generally, 
keep  so  well  this  season  as  usual. 

Mary  Ann  Taylor,  aged  33,  died  in  London,  last  w'eelc,  from  an  effusion 
of  matter  on  the  brain,  arising  from  an  abscess  on  the  bone,  through  con- 
stantly pricking  the  ear — a remarkable  propensity  whicn  she  always  showed 
when  excited. 

% 

A case  of  suspended  animation  from  exposure  to  severe  cold  occurred 
last  week  at  Ferrybridge,  in  Yorkshire.  The  patient  was  a woman  who 
had  fled,  naked,  from  a brutal  husband,  and  had  passed  the  night  lying 
behind  an  outhouse.  The  usual  medical  treatment  had  been  applied  for 
nearly  three  hours,  without  effect;  a galvanic  battery  was  then  brought 
into  play ; and  after  two  shocks,  animation  and  consciousness  were  restored. 

St.  Silvester’s  Waltz. — The  waltz  danced  on  St.  Silvester’s  night,  is 
the  object  of  every  dancer’s  predilection  throughout  Germany,  because  at 
the  first  stroke  of  the  clock  which  announces  the  last  hour  of  the  year, 
each  cavalier  is  privileged  to  kiss  his  partner. 

A Patch-work  Counterpane. -Many  of  our  thrifty  dames  and 
damsels  are  aware  of  the  neat  work  which  is  sometimes  displayed  in  quilt- 
making, by  means  of  numerous  small  patches  of  cloth,  arranged  in  some 
regular,  and,  perhaps,  fanciful  order.  Mr.  Munro,  an  industrious  tailor  of 
Paisley,  has  this  week  called  upon  us  to  submit  to  our  inspection  a 
counterpane  formed  of  3,570  pieces  of  cloth,  of  brilliant  colours,  fine- 
drawn, and  representing  various  scenes  and  devices,  including  human 
figures,  emblems,  &c.,  executed  in  a manner  deserving  the  title  of  woollen 
mosaic.  It  is  perfectly  wonderful,  and  is  stated  to  be  the  production  of 
his  leisure  evening  hours;  a proof  of  extraordinary  skill,  taste,  and  in- 
dustry.— Leeds  Times. 

Pomatum  to  slake  Hair  grow  on  a Bald  Part.— Take  goose-grease, 
oil  of  hempseed,  and  honey,  of  each  a quarter  of  a pound,  and  one  pound 
and  a half  of  beef-marrow;  melt  them  in  an  earthen  pipkin,  and  keep  the 
mixture  well  stirred  with  a wooden  spoon  till  cold.  Beat  and  pat,  as  di- 
rected in  our  last  number.  This  pomatum  will  have  the  desired  effect,  by 
applying  it  to  the  part  every  night  for  about  a fortnight.  M- 

[The  correspondent  who  favoured  us  with  the  above,  as  well  as  the 
recipes  on  the  same  subject  in  the  two  previous  numbers,  is  a person  of 
much  practical  knowledge.  He  says  that  “it  is  false  economy  to  use  the 
common  preparations  made  by  inexperienced  individuals,  which  are  the 
cause  of  the  hair  falling  off  or  turning  grey  much  sooner  than  it  otherwise 
would.  By  using  either  of  the  three  preceding  pomatums  on  the  skin  of 
the  head,  and  having  the  hair  cut  at  least  once  every  six  weeks,  the  hair 
will  neither  fall  off  nor  turn  grey  till  a late  period  in  life.’  ] 

Mince  Pies.— The  first  thing  to  be  done  in  making  these  is,  to  prepare 
the  mince  meat.  For  this  purpose  have  three  pounds  of  nice  fresh  beef 
suet ; pick  it  free  from  skin  and  chop  it  small;  two  pounds  of  tender  lean 
beef,  free  from  skin  and  gristle,  and  chopped  very'  small.  Many  persons 
prefer  using  the  same  quantity  of  boiled  ox  tongue,  chopped  small,  instead 
of  the  beef  ; and  others  (indeed  most  pastrycooks)  leave  out  both;  how- 
ever, this  is  but  a matter  of  taste,  and  the  mince  may  be  made  equally 
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good  either  with  or  without.  Pare,  core,  and  chop  fine  two  or  three 
pounds  of  apples;  also  cut  small  half  a pound  of  each  of  preserved  citron, 
orange,  and  lemon  peel;  weigh  a pound  and  a half  of  powdered  loaf  or 
good  moist  sugar,  four  or  five  pounds  of  currants,  well  washed,  picked,  and 
dried  (for  doing  this  properly  see  the  receipts  for  plum  pudding.  No.  138, 
p.  540)  ; two  ounces  of  mixed  spice,  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  nutmegs, 
cloves,  mace,  cinnamon  or  cassia,  and  allspice;  or  a cheaper  mixture  of  spices 
may  be  used,  as  allspice,  ginger,  and  cassia,  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  salt.  Mix 
sugar  and  spice  together  and  put  the  whole  into  a large  pan,  then  grate  off  the 
the  yellow  rind  of  two  or  three  oranges,  and  the  same  of  lemons;  and  add 
these  to  the  rest.  Squeeze  the  juice  from  the  oranges  and  lemons  into  a 
basin,  and  strain  it.  The  whole  being  now  prepared,  mix  them  well  toge- 
ther with  the  hands;  pour  over  the  top  halt  a pint  of  brandy,  or  part 
brandy  and  sherry ; stir  well  together  again,  and  put  it  into  a jar  or  jars  for 
use.  The  flavour  of  the  mince  meat  will  be  much  improved  by  lying  toge- 
ther a few  days  before  it  is  used.  It  will  keep  good  for  many  weeks,  or 
even  months,  if  kept  in  a dry  cool  place. 

To  make  the  pies,  have  some  pans,  of  any  required  size,  or  a small 
dish  or  plate.  Cover  them  first  with  a sheet  of  short  paste,  made  with  half 
a pound  of  butter  rubbed  in  with  a pound  of  flour,  and  made  into  rather  a 
stiffish  paste  with  water;  then  fill  them  well  with  the  mince  meat,  making 
it  high  in  the  centre,  leaving  a little  space  from  the  edge.  Sprinkle  or 
moisten  these  edges  with  water,  and  put  on  a moderately  thick  covering  of 
very  light  puff  paste.  Trim  the  paste  off  to  the  edge  of  the  pan,  and 
bake  in  a moderately-heated  oven.  When  the  crust  is  done,  the  pies  are. — 
G.  R. 


INQUIRIES. 

How  to  clean  Fur. — Several  ladies  have  requested  the  favour  of  the 
easiest  and  best  means  of  cleaning  and  preserving  different  kinds  of  fur; 
and  wish  to  know  whether  there  is  any  method  which  is  applicable  to  all 
kinds  of  sable,  squirrel,  and  chinchilla  furs. 


MOTTOES  FOR  CRACKER  BONBONS. 


Everybody  knows  those  kisses,  burnt  almonds  and  sugar-plumbs,  in  their 
envelopes  of  fringed  and  gaudy  paper,  writh  the  concealed  Waterloo  cracker 
inside,  which  it  is  so  delightful  to  explode,  during  supper-time  at  an  evening 
party;  and  everybody  also  knows  that  the  motto,  which  this  discharge  of 
enlivening  artillery  sets  free,  is  generally  the  most  stupid,  unmeaning  thing 
it  is  possible  to  conceive. 

Now,  in  place  of  such  silly  ideas,  we  suggest  the  following,  which  will  have 
the  merit  of  inducing  much  thought,  and,  by  their  matter-of-fact  truth,  do 
away  with  a great  deal  of  the  false  atmosphere  with  which  society  is  in- 
vested:— 

When  the  master  and  mistress  smile  through  the  night, 

Oh,  do  not  believe  that  their  bosoms  are  light; 

Think  of  the  plate  they  have  had  to  borrow, 

And  the  state  that  the  house  will  be  in  to-morrow! 

Though  after  a Polka  with  somebody  nice, 

You  get  sentimental  whilst  down  stairs  for  ice, 

Before  you  attempt  her  affections  to  win, 

First  try  and  find  out  if  she’s  got  any  tin. 

Oh!  had  we  but  a little  isle, 

On  which  the  sun  might  always  smile; 

There  to  reside  alone  with  thee — 

How  tired  out  we  soon  should  be! 

Recollect  a bad  Pnlkiste  don’t  get  much  renown, 

If  you  can’t  dance  it  well,  you  had  better  sit  down. 

Love’s  like  a trifle,  fleeting  soon ; 

Vows  are  the  froth,  and  man  the  spoon. 

If  the  night’s  not  very  dry, 

Find  out  those  who’ve  got  a fly, 

Whose  way  home  your  own  one  suits, 

Because  wet  walking  ruins  boots. 

He  whose  gloves  are  new  and  white, 

Can  clean  them  for  another  night; 

But  he  who  wears  them  parties  twain, 

Can  never  have  them  clean’d  again. 

We  wish  to  see  the  hints  here  given  followed  out  generally;  and  we 
are  sure  their  good  effect  on  social  life  will  be  soon  evident. — Comic 
Almanack. 


SCSENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL. 

Surely,  as  much  food  as  a man  can  buy,  with  as  much  wages  as  a man 
can  get,  for  as  much  work  as  a man  can  do,  is  not  more  than  the  natural, 
inalienable  birthright  of  every  man  whom  God  has  created  with  strength 
to  labour  and  with  hands  to  work. — Mbs.  Somerville. 

Milk  should  yield  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  per  gallon. — Gardener’s 
Chronicle. 

Thirty-one  pounds  of  Shropshire  iron  have  been  made  into  wire  upwards 
of  one  hundred  and  eleven  miles  in  length;  and  so  fine  was  the  fabric  that 


a part  of  it  was  humorously  converted,  in  lieu  of  tho  usual  horse  hair, 
into  a barrister’s  wig! 

A person  in  France  has  invented  a machine  for  letting  down  and  draw- 
ing up  workmen  employed  in  coal  mines.  Seventy-two  men  can  descend 
in  nine  minutes  to  the  depth  of  720  feet,  and  144  have  ascended  in  IS 
minutes. 

Last  week  passed  along  the  streets  of  Greenock,  from  the  forge  of 
Messrs.  John  Scott  and  Co.,  to  Messrs.  Scott  and  Sinclair’s  foundry,  a 
paddle-shaft  of  the  extraordinary  weight  of  ten  tons,  made  for  one  of  the 
Government  East  Indian  new  steam-frigates.  This  is  the  largest  paddle- 
shaft  ever  made  in  this  kingdom  with,  we  believe,  one  single  exception. — 
Greenock  Advertiser. 

To  find  the  Altitude  of  the  Sun. — A letter  has  been  addressed  to 
the  Committee  of  Lloyd’s,  by  a Mr.  Ham,  of  Victoria-street,  Norwich, 
relative  to  a discovery  made  by  him  for  ascertaining  with  exactness  the 
altitude  of  the  sun  in  very  cloudy  weather. 

The  Skew  Ascii  an  Old  Invention. — Now  visit  the  Alcazar  [Cathe- 
dral at  Seville]  ; but  observe  a singular  Moorish  skew  arch,  in  a narrow 
street  leading  [from  the  Cathedral]  to  the  Puerta  Xerez.  It  proves  that 
the  Moors  practised  this  now  assumed  modern  invention  at  least  eight  cen- 
turies ago. — Ford’s  Spain. 

The  Iron  Trade  in  Scotland. — In  December,  1843,  there  were  60 
furnaces  in  blast,  and  38  out;  in  October,  1844,  70  in  blast,  and  33  out; 
and  in  October,  1845,  86  in  blast,  42  out,  and  15  in  course  of  construction. 
Weekly  produce  in  1843,  6,450  tons;  in  1844,  7,430  tons;  and  in  1845, 
9,180  tons.  We  learn,  also,  from  the  Mining  Journal,  that  the  Weekly 
produce  of  the  malleable  iron  works  is  1,360  tons,  viz.,  400  at  Govan,  400 
at  Monkland  and  Gartness,  400  at  Dundy  van,  100  at  Mossend  (all  in 
Lanarkshire),  and  60  at  Muirkirk  (in  Ayrshire).  Two  new  establishments 
are  in  progress  of  formation — one  at  Motherwell,  and  the  other  at 
Glasgow. 

The  Planets. — All  the  planets  which  are  generally  visible  to  the  naked 
eye  may  be  now  seen  in  our  nocturnal  sky  between  five  and  six  o’clock  in 
the  evening,  Jupiter  in  the  east,  at  a pretty  high  elevation;  Mars  in  the 
south-east,  at  a considerable  distance  from  Jupiter;  Saturn  near  the  south; 
and  Venus  near  the  south-south-west,  at  a low  elevation  above  the  horizon, 
but  appearing  the  most  brilliant  of  the  four.  All  these  bodies  appear 
nearly  in  a line  extending  from  the  east  to  south-south-west.  The  planet 
Mercury  is  just  now  at  its  greatest  eastern  elongation  from  the  sun,  and 
may  be  seen  near  the  south-south- west  point  of  the  horizon  after  sunset; 
but  its  great  southern  declination  may  prevent  it  from  being  perceived 
without  a telescope. 

Ammonia  in  Rain. — Liebig  says,  that  anyone  may  satisfy  himself  Of 
the  presence  of  ammonia  in  rain,  by  simply  adding  a little  sulphuric  or 
muriatic  acid  to  a quantity  of  rain-water,  and  by  evaporating  it  nearly  to 
dryness  in  a clean  porcelain  basin.  The  ammonia  remains  in  the  residue, 
in  combination  with  the  acid  employed,  and  may  be  detected  either  by  the 
addition  of  a little  chloride  of  platinum;  or,  more  simply,  by  a little  pow- 
dered lime,  which  separates  the  ammonia,  and  thus  renders  its  peculiar 
pungent  smell  sensible.  The  sensation  perceived  on  moistening  the  hand 
with  rain-water,  so  different  from  that  produced  by  pure  distilled  water, 
and  to  which  the  term  softness  is  commonly  applied,  is  caused  by  the  pre- 
sence of  carbonate  of  ammonia. 


BEGINNING  OF  THE  YEAR  IN  VARIOUS  NATIONS. 

The  Chaldeans  and  Egyptians’  years  were  dated  from  the  autumnal 
equinox. 

The  ecclesiastical  year  of  the  Jews  began  in  the  spring;  but  in  civil 
affairs  they  retain  the  epoch  of  the  Egyptian  year. 

Tho  ancient  Chinese  reckoned  from  the  new  moon  nearest  the  middle  of 
Aquarius. 

The  year  of  Romulus  commenced  in  March,  and  that  of  Numa  in 
January. 

The  Turks  and  Arabs  date  the  year  from  the  16th  of  July. 

Dremschid,  or  Gremschid,  king  of  Persia,  observed  on  the  day  of  his 
public  entiy  into  Persepolis,  that  the  sun  entered  into  Aries;  and  in  com- 
memoration of  this  fortunate  event  he  ordered  the  beginning  of  the  year 
to  be  removed  from  the  autumnal  to  the  vernal  equinox. 

The  Brachmans  begin  their  year  with  the  new  moon  in  April. 

The  Mexicans 'begin  it  in  February,  when  the  leaves  begin  to  grow 
green.  Their  year  consists  of  eighteen  months,  having  twenty  days  each ; 
the  last  five  days  are  spent  in  mirth,  and  no  business  is  suffered  to  be  done, 
nor  even  any  service  at  the  temples. 

The  Abyssinia, ns  have  five  idle  days  at  the  end  of  their  year,  which 
commences  on  the  26th  of  August. 

The  American  Indians  reckon  from  the  first  appearance  of  the  new 
moon  at  the  vernal  equinox. 

The  Mahomedans  begin  their  year  the  minute  in  which  the  sun  enters 
Aries. 

The  Venetians,  Florentines,  and  the  Pisans  in  Italy,  began  the  year  at 
the  vernal  equinox. 

The  French  year,  during  the  reign  of  the  Merovingian  race,  began  on 
the  day  on  which  the  troops  were  reviewed,  which  was  the  first  day  of 
March.  Under  the  Carlovingians  it  began  on  Christmas  day,  and  under 
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the  Capeatians  on  Easter  day.  The  ecclesiastical  year  begins  on  the  first 
Sunday  in  Advent.  Charles  IX.  appointed,  in  1564,  that  for  the  future  the 
civil  year  should  commence  on  the  1st  of  January. 

The  Julian  calendar,  which  was  so  called  from  Julius  Cmsar,  and  is  the 
old  account  of  the  year,  was  reformed  by  Pope  Gregory  in  1582,  which 
plan  was  suggested  by  Lewis  Lilio,  a Calabrian  astronomer. 

The  Dutch  and  the  Protestants  in  Germany  introduced  the  new  style  in 
1700. 

The  ancient  clergy  reckoned  from  the  25th  of  March;  and  the  method 
was  observed  in  Britain  until  the  introduction  of  the  new  style,  A.  d.  1752, 
after  which  our  year  commenced  on  the  first  of  January. 


“ THE  COURSE  OF  TRUE  LOVE  NEVER  DID  RUN  SMOOTH.” 


Is  a thing  good  ? ’Tis  worth  the  waiting  for: 

’Twill  pay  for  searching,  striving,  working;  or, 

Please  you,  we’ll  sum  up  all  in  one  and  say 
’Tis  worth  your  while  to  get  it  any  way. 

Do  statesmen,  think  you,  rise  at  once  to  fame? 

Or  orators  with  ease  acquire  a name? 

Do  anxious  merchants  heap  up  wealth  on  wealth, 

Without  some  sacrifice  of  ease  and  health? 

Or  glory  do  the  sons  of  Mars  acquire. 

Whilst  sitting  idly  round  a Christmas  fire? 

Mark  yonder  student!  Let  his  pallid  face 
Give  the  first  answers  for  himself  and  race: 

Let  care-worn  money-heapers’  sleepless  nights 
Set  the  next  matter  perfectly  to  rights  ; 

Whilst  countless  myriads,  lying  slain  and  gory, 

Tell  us  how  dearly  bought  is  warriors’  glory. 

Then  is  it  to  be  wonder’d  at,  since  good 
Always  its  price  demands,  we  mortals  should, 

For  good  surpassing  all  that’s  yet  been  told, 

More  worth  than  warrior's  fame  or  merchant’s  gold, 

No  paltry  share  of  patient  zeal  require, 

No  little  trouble  take— to  gain  our  heart’s  desire?  D.  B. 


VARIETIES. 


He  who  makes  war  his  profession  can  hardly  be  otherwise  than  vicious. 
War  makes  thieves,  and  peace  brings  them  to  the  gallows. — Machiavel. 

The  number  of  soldiers  in  receipt  of  pensions  is  above  50,000.  The  in- 
door pensioners  of  Chelsea  College  are  about  500. 

A labourer’s  wife  attended  at  the  Droitwitch  Savings’  Bank,  on  Tuesday, 
and  deposited  X'  10,  which  she  paid  in  silver  fourpenny  pieces,  amounting 
to  six  hundred. 

Mr.  Yates,  of  Liverpool,  has  given  X'50,000  for  the  establishment  of 
public  parks  in  that  town.  When  he  appeared,  on  Friday  week,  at  the 
Anti-Corn-Law  meeting,  he  was  received  with  volleys  of  cheers. 

Begging  at  the  church  doors  is  such  a profitable  trade,  that  all  the 
authorized  beggars  at  the  Parisian  churches  pay  for  their  places.  One  of 
then-  the  other  day  sold  his  post  for  15,000  francs,  (X600),  though  it  was 
one  of  the  poorest.  The  begging  system  in  Ireland  beats  this  hollow — 
What  would  Dan  take  for  his  post? — John  Bull. 

The  following  is  an  extract  of  a letter  from  Naples,  dated  Dec.  1 : — 
“ The  Emperor  of  Russia  is  expected  here  for  a few  days  at  the  end  of  the 
week,  when  a grand  review  is  to  take  place,  besides  various  other  fetes. 
The  beggars  and  pickpockets  are  all  in  prison,  to  be  carefully  kept  there 
until  the  Emperor’s  visit  is  over.” 

Poon  Man’s  Plaster. — He  that  smarts  for  speaking  truth  has  a plaster 
in  his  own  conscience. 

Avarice. — In  an  old  caricature  of  this  detestable  vice,  his  satania  ma- 
jesty is  represented  as  conveying  a miser  to  his  realm,  who,  during  the 
journey,  makes  a proposal  to  supply  the  abode  with  fuel  at  a reasonable 
rate. 

Natural  History. — The  Renfrewshire  Advertiser  gives  an  account  of  a 
collection  in  natural  history  sent  home  to  Paisley  from  Illinois,  by  a Mr. 
Peter  Mason,  the  most  curious  part  of  which  is,  the  skulls  of  two  stags, 
which  appear  to  have  interlocked  their  antlers  so  inextricably  together  in 
combat  as  to  have  lived  for  months  in  that  condition,  and  finally  to  have 
fallen  a prey  to  the  wolves,  against  whom  they  had  no  means  of  defence. 

A Pig  for  a Guide. — A friend  of  mine  has  always  contended  that  a 
pig  is  a sagacious  beast,  and  he  instances  it  by  the  following  fact: — He 
describes  himself  as  having  been  lost  in  a very  extensive  park,  the  undu- 
lating and  woody  character  of  which  prevented  him  from  catching  any 
glimpse  of  the  house,  or  of  any  point  of  exit;  and  after  riding  about  until 
he  became  even  more  bewildered,  he  at  last  disturbed  a pig  in  a heap  of  fern. 
That  it  was  turned  out  to  feed  on  the  acorns  and  beech-mast,  then  thick  on 
the  ground,  was  evident;  and  it  struck  him  that,  by  riding  at  it,  it  would 
run  homewards  for  protection.  It  galloped  off,  and  after  the  run  of  a mile, 
brought  him  to  one  of  the  keeper’s  lodges,  which  was  hidden  by  trees  and 
ivy. — Note  Book  of  a Naturalist. 

The  Gloucester  Miser  and  his  Boy.— Old  Wood,  the  miser  of 


Gloucester,  whose  will  has  lately  been  before  the  courts  of  law  and  the 
Privy  Council,  kept  a boy—  a little  one — miserably  fed,  and  in  great 
bondage.  One  Sunday  the  master  was  getting  ready  to  go  to  church,  but 
got  his  dinner  in  some  readiness  first,  that  nothing  might  have  to  be  done 
when  he  came  home,  but  to  eat  it.  It  was  a roast  chicken,  which  the  boy 
staid  at  home  to  dress.  The  old  fellow  also  got  out  the  quantity  of  wine 
he  meant  to  allow  himself,  and  put  it  upon  the  chimney-piece;  but  to  pre- 
vent it  being  tasted,  he  wrote  upon  it,  in  large  letters,  “ Poison.”  So  off  he 
went.  The  lad  was  cravingly  hungry,  and  as  the  fowl  roasted,  be  could 
not  help  drawing  his  fingers  across  and  tasting  it.  But  this  sharpened  his 
appetite,  and  he  could  not  resist  pulling  off  a leg.  The  theft  begun,  he 
soon  went  on  to  the  other  leg,  and  so  farther  and  farther  till  he  had  quite 
devoured  the  whole.  What  was  to  be  done?  for  then  came  remorse,  and 
worse  than  that,  soon  was  coming  his  master.  He  felt  quite  desperate; 
and  just  at  that  moment  his  eye  caught  sight  of  the  phial  with  the  label 
upon  it.  Off  he  drank,  at  one  draught,  the  whole  contents;  and  old  Wood 
came  home  to  find  him  well  fed  and  in  high  spirits,  the  first  timo  ho  ever 
had  animal  spirits  to  be  so  since  he  had  been  in  his  service. 

The  Death  of  Rob  Roy. — His  deathbed  was  in  character  with  his  life. 
When  confined  to  bed,  a person  with  whom  he  was  at  enmity  proposed  to 
visit  him.  “ Raise  me  up,”  said  Rob  Roy;  “ dress  me  in  my  best  clothes; 
tie  on  my  arms;  place  me  in  my  chair!  It  shall  never  be  said  that  Rob 
Roy  Macgregor  was  seen  defenceless  and  unarmed  by  an  enemy!”  His 
wishes  were  executed,  and  he  received  his  guest  with  haughty  courtesy. 
When  he  had  departed,  tho  dying  chief  exclaimed,  “ It’s  all  over  now!  Put 
me  to  bed!  Call  in  the  piper;  let  him  play  Ha  til  mi  tulidh  ! (We  return  no 
more!)  as  long  as  I breathe!”  He  was  obeyed.  He  died,  it  is  said,  before 
the  dirge  was  finished.  * * When  dying,  he  shewed  that  he  entertained  a 
sense  of  the  practical  part  of  Christianity  very  consistent  with  his 
Highland  notions.  He  was  exhorted  by  the  clergyman  who  attended  him 
to  forgive  his  enemies;  and  that  clause  in  the  Lord’s  Prayer  which  enjoins 
such  a state  of  mind  was  quoted.  Rob  Roy  replied,  “ Ay,  now  ye  hae 
gien  me  baith  law  and  gospel  for  it.  It’s  a hard  law,  but  I ken  it’s 
gospel.  Rob,”  he  said  turning  to  his  son,  “ my  swrord  and  dirk  lie  there : 
never  draw  them  without  reason,  nor  put  them  up  without  honour.  I 

forgive  my  enemies;  but  see  you  to  them, — or  may ” The  words  died 

away,  and  he  expired. — Mrs.  Thomson’s  Memoirs  of  the  Jacobites. 

Slavery  in  Russia. — A nobleman,  with  a small  ostate,  but  who  had 
behaved  with  unvarying  kindness  to  his  serfs,  was  waited  on  by  a deputa- 
tion of  the  serfs  of  a vast  adjoining  domain,  then  about  to  be  sold,  and  of 
which  the  full  value  of  his  own  would  not  have  paid  a yeur’s  rental.  They 
offered  to  advance  him  the  money  to  purchase  this, — and  of  course  such  an 
advance  from  men  about  to  become  his  bondsmen  was  a gift.  Unhappily, 
when  the  negotiation  was  nearly  concluded,  he  was  seized  with  a violent 
fit  of  coughing;  it  was  dreaded  that  his  lungs  might  be  affected;  and  the 
opinion  ol  a doctor  having  confirmed  this  apprehension,  the  serfs  withdrew 
their  offer.  Meanwhile,  this  people,  who  had  enjoyed  for  years  a state  of 
peace  and  liberty,  which  had  led  to  such  prosperity,  passed  with  the  estate 
into  the  hands  of  an  avaricious  and  eccentric  beldame,  who  on  her  arrival 
began  by  causing  several  of  her  people,  taken  haphazard,  to  be  chastised; 
to  let  them  know,  she  said,  “ that  she  would  not  be  imposed  on,  though 
she  was  a woman.”  The  second  day  she  amused  herself  with  trying  the 
contents  of  her  English  medicine  chest  upon  her  slaves,  to  ascertain  the 
precise  effects  of  each;  and  beyond  this,  the  author  knows  no  more  of  her 
inauspiciously  commencing  her  reign. — Eastern  Europe  and  the  Emperor 
Nicholas,  by  the  Author  of  •*  Revelations  of  Russia.” 

A Genuine  Philanthropist. — The  Island  of  Rona  is  a small  and  very 
rocky  spot  of  land,  lying  between  the  Isle  of  Skye  and  the  mainland  of  Apple- 
cross,  and  is  well  known  to  mariners  for  the  rugged  and  dangerous  nature 
of  its  coast.  There  is  a famous  place  of  refuge  at  its  north-western  extremity', 
called  the  11  Muckle  Harbour,”  of  very  difficult  access,  however,  which, 
strange  to  say,  is  easier  entered  at  night  than  during  the  day.  At  the  ex- 
tremity of  this  hyperborean  solitude  is  the  residence  of  a poor  old  widow, 
whose  lonely  cottage  is  called  “ the  lighthouse,”  from  the  fact  that  she  uni- 
formly keeps  a lamp  burning  in  her  little  window  at  night.  By  keeping  this 
light  and  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  open,  a strange  vessel  may  enter  with 
the  greatest  safety.  During  the  silent  watches  of  the  night  the  widow  may 
be  seen,  like  Norna  of  the  Fitful  Head,  trimming  her  little  lamp  with  oil, 
fearful  that  some  frail  bark  may  perish  through  her  neglect;  and  for  this 
she  receives  no  manner  of  remuneration— it  is  pure  and  unmingled  philan- 
thropy. The  poor  woman’s  kindness  does  not  rest  even  there,  for  she  is 
unhappy  until  the  benumbed  and  shivering  mariner  comes  ashore  to  share  her 
little  board,  and  recruit  himself  at  her  glowing  and  cheerful  fire,  and  she  can 
seldom  be  prevailed  upon  to  accept  of  any  reward.  She  has  saved  more  lives 
than  Davy’s  belt,  and  thousands  of  pounds  to  the  underwriters.  This  poor 
creature,  in  her  younger  days,  witnessed  her  husband  struggling  with  the 
waves,  and  swallowed  up  by  the  remorseless  billows — 

“ In  sight  of  home,  and  friends  that  thronged  to  save.” 

This  circumstance  seems  to  have  prompted  her  present  devoted  and  solitary 
life,  in  which  her  only  enjoyment  is  doing  good. — Inverness  Courier. 


A SIGH. 


Oh  ! there  is  luxury  in  a sigh  ! 

It  gives  the  heart  relief; 

It  bursts  the  bonds  around  it  chain’d, 
And  soothes  the  deepest  grief. 


Nought  is  there  that  so  softly  tells 
Of  sorrows  long  gone  by, 

Or  speaks  of  happiness  to  come. 

So  sweetly  as  a sigh  I M.  B, 
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FAMILY  HERALD — USEFUL  INFORMATION 


PANTOMIME. 

Pantomime  is  a Greek  word,  and  means  “ all  mime,”  or  “ all  mimic” — 
that  is,  all  action,  no  words.  There  is  no  speaking  in  a pantomime.  It  is 
usually  opened  with  a short  dramatic  introduction,  a sort  of  extravaganza, 
in  which  the  four  pantomimic  characters,  Harlequin,  Pantaloon,  Clown, 
and  Columbine,  appear  in  disguise.  A magician  is  the  leader  of  this  part, 
and  ultimately  transforms  the  disguised  characters  into  their  pantomimic 
characters.  They  then  throw  off  their  disguise,  and  begin  their  capers. 
This  transformation  begins  the  pantomime,  which  goes  on  with  a series  of 
transformations  produced  by  the  wand  of  Harlequin,  which  is  the  signal 
for  the  stage  machinery  to  act  and  turn  one  thing  into  another,  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  one  shall  either  be  a pun  upon  the  other — as  blocks  of 
wood  into  men’s  heads,  or  a dancing  pump  into  a well  pump,  or  the 
ludicrous  consequence  of  the  other,  as  a bad  potato  into  a broken  cabinet. 
The  pantomime  is  generally  called  sport  for  children;  but  old  children 
seem  to  take  as  much  delight  in  it  as  the  young;  and  when  the  transfor- 
mations are  good,  there  is  considerable  innocent  amusement  to  be  derived 
from  the  performance. 

It  is  difficult  to  trace  the  history  of  the  pantomime,  or  to  give  anything 
like  a positive  meaning  to  the  four  characters — three  male  and  one 
female.  Different  nations  have  different  species  of  pantomime,  and  they 
seem  all  to  be  borrowed  from  the  old  satirical  dramas  of  the  Greeks  at  the 
feasts  of  Bacchus.  Before  the  time  of  Augustus  Csesar  these  mimic  per- 
formances were  called  mimes,  because  there  were  both  speaking  and 
acting  in  them.  He  is  said  to  have  invented  the  pantomimes.  The  cha- 
racters were  always  masked,  head- shaved,  and  barefooted.  The  character 
of  the  ancient  Harlequin  was  that  of  a spring-heeled  Jack  and  buffoon,  low 
and  indelicate,  somewhat  resembling  the  modern  clown.  Sannio  was  the 
Latin  name  of  the  character,  from  which  no  doubt  comes  our  English  word 
zany,  or  merry-andrew.  He  had  a ludicrous  sort  of  sword,  by  the  use  of 
which  he  made  the  spectators  laugh.  This  sword  has  been  transformed  at 
length  in  England  and  France  into  a magician’s  wand,  but  it  still  preserves 
the  broad  flat  character  of  the  sword. 

Throughout  the  middle  ages  the  mimes  were  preserved  by  the  carnivals 
of  the  Church,  which  were  times  of  drollery  and  sight-seeing;  but  history 
has  preserved  little  account  of  them.  About  the  time  of  the  revival  of 
literature  in  the  sixteenth  century,  they  began  to  appear  under  something 
like  classical  patronage,  along  with  the  ancient  and  modern  drama.  The 
Italians  seem  to  have  a particular  relish  for  them,  and  numerous  masks  or 
characters  are  familiar  to  the  Italians,  of  which  we  know  nothing.  Our 
four  are  borrowed  from  the  Italian,  with  variations,  but  there  are  many  in 
the  Italian  comedies  which  we  have  not  borrowed.  There  is  the  Doctor 
of  Bologna,  the  Brighella  of  Ferrara,  and  the  Captains  Spavento,  Tracasso, 
Tempesta,  Trufaldino.  There  are  characters  peculiar  to  different  cities, 
as  Don  Pasquale  to  Rome,  the  Pasquelle  to  Florence,  the  Travaglini  to 
Sicily,  &c. ; and  there  are  common  well-known  masks,  such  as  Pedrolino, 
Bertolino,  Trivelino,  Mezzolino,  all  peculiar  to  the  mimes,  and  as  distinct 
in  character  as  our  Clown  and  Pantaloon.  ' 

Pantaloon,  or  Pantalcone,  is  a Venetian  mask,  and  represents  an  old 
Venetian  merchant  in  slippers  and  tights,  as  the  Venetian  merchants  used 
to  dress.  He  has  also  a cloak,  as  they  used  to  have,  and  a peaked  beard. 
Our  Clown  is  merely  a representative  of  buffoons  in  general,  or  our  own 
English  Clown  in  particular.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  peculiarly  English  feature 
of  the  pantomime.  Columbine  is  one  of  the  female  masks  introduced  as  a 
sweetheart  for  Harlequin.  The  invention  of  the  English  pantomime,  as 
now  established  by  usage,  is  ascribed  to  John  Rich,  the  first  Harlequin  on 
the  English  stage.  He  was  patentee  of  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  theatre— a 
name  now  unknown  to  metropolitan  ears — and  finding  it  impossible  by 
means  of  the  legitimate  drama  to  collect  an  assembly  sufficiently  numerous 
to  pay  his  expenses,  the  popular  attraction  being  all  towards  Drury  Lane, 
which  was  then  in  the  hands  of  Colley  Cibber,  he  invented  this  species  of 
novel  entertainment,  or  rather  borrowed  it,  with  adaptations,  or  original 
conceptions  of  his  own,  and  in  the  year  1717  made  the  first  experiment 
with  the  new  idea.  It  was  successful  at  once,  and  so  drained  the  coffers  of 
Colley  Cibber,  that  he  was  obliged  in  self-defence  to  follow  the  example. 
In  1723,  Thurmond,  a dancing-master,  invented  a pantomime,  which  he 
called  Harlequin  Doctor  Faustus.  This  was  performed  at  Drury  Lane, 
and  was  so  successful  that  it  enabled  the  patentee  to  raise  the  price  of  the 
boxes  from  four  shillings  to  five  shillings.  To  answer  the  complaints  of 
the  legitimists  and  others,  Cibber  offered  to  return  the  difference  to  those 
who  chose  to  go  out  before  the  pantomime,  but  it  was  found  that  even  they 
were  willing  to  remain  to  the  last,  and  have  their  laugh  with  the  unclas- 
sical  vulgar.  When  Pope  complained  to  Cibber  of  the  indignity  done  to 
the  stage  by  such  noise  and  rattle,  Cibber  replied,  that  a much  greater 
indignity  was  done  to  the  stage  by  a thin  house  and  a bankrupt  estate,  and 
that  the  pantomime  had  paid  the  stage  a very  high  compliment  in  raising 
the  receipts  from  £500  to  £1000  per  week. 

Davies,  the  author  of  Dramatic  71 Miscellanies,  and  a contemporary  of 
Rich,  writes  as  follows : — •“  To  retrieve  the  credit  of  the  theatre  Rich 
created  a species  of  dramatic  composition,  unknown  to  this,  and  I believe 
to  any  other  country,  which  he  called  a Pantomime.  It  consisted  of  two 
parts — one  serious  and  the  other  comic.  By  the  help  of  gay  scenes,  fine 
habits,  grand  dances,  appropriate  music,  and  other  decorations,  he  exhi- 
bited a story  from  Ovid’s  Metamorphoses,  or  some  other  fabulous  writer. 
Between  the  pauses,  or  acts,  of  this  serious  representation,  he  interwove  a 
comic  fable,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  courtship  of  Harlequin  and  Colum- 
bine, with  a variety  of  surprising  adventures  and  tricks,  which  were 


produced  by  the  magic  wand  of  Harlequin ; such  as  the  sudden  transfor- 
mation of  palaces  and  temples  to  huts  and  cottages,  of  men  and  women  into 
wheelbarrows  and  joint  stools,  of  trees  turned  to  houses,  colonnades  to 
beds  of  tulips,  and  merchant’s  shops  into  serpents  and  ostriches.”  In  these 
pantomimes  he  himself  played  the  character  of  Harlequin,  under  the 
feigned  name  of  Lun.  When  Cibber  brought  out  Harlequin  Doctor 
Faustus  at  Drury  Lane,  Rich,  who  regarded  this  as  an  invasion  of  his 
territory,  brought  out  in  opposition,  Necromancer  Doctor  Faustus,  which 
had  a most  surprising  run.  Indeed,  it  was  the  principal  portion  of  the 
evening’s  entertainment,  the  legitimate  drama  being  merely  a sort  of  prelude, 
to  give  the  company  time  to  collect.  Since  this  celebrated  pantomime  our 
English  Harlequin  has  invariably  preserved  the  character  of  a magician, 
and  one  might  not  commit  a very  egregious  blunder  in  asserting  that 
Harlequin  is  merely  the  doctor  himself,  corresponding  to  a celebrated  mask 
on  the  Italian  mimic  stage,  well  known  as  the  “Bolognese  Doctor.” 

Rich  stamped  the  character  of  pantomime  for  England.  But  Davies  is 
wrong  in  saying  that  he  invented  pantomime,  or  the  name.  The  name  is 
as  old  as  the  time  of  Augustus  Csesar;  and  the  masked  character  of  the 
performance  is  unquestionably  borrowed  from  Italy,  where  it  has  been 
preserved  since  the  halcyon  days  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  theatres. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  symbolise  the  characters  of  pantomime,  and 
to  show  that  they  originally  represented  classes  in  the  state.  Properly 
speaking,  everything  that  is  popularly  entertaining  and  collective  in  its 
character  is  symbolical.  It  is  the  secret  poetry  of  the  symbol  which  con- 
stitutes the  attraction.  But  it  generally  is  so,  without  having  been  origi- 
nally intended;  and  the  success  is  generally  greatest  when  the  intention  to 
symbolise  was  least.  That  Rich  had  no  other  idea  than  that  of  collecting 
a house  is  not  only  probable,  but  almost  certain.  He  borrowed  an  idea — 
a mask— a character  handed  down  from  antiquity,  and  he  gave  birth  to  a 
species  of  national  entertainment.  His  success  proves  that  he  hit  upon  a 
combination  calculated  to  please,  and  to  speak  meanings  to  the  feelings  of 
humanity.  It  was  a sort  of  inspiration;  and  now  it  is  lawful  for  any  man 
to  search  out  its  meaning;  but  to  search  for  it  in  the  mind  of  Rich  or  in 
the  records  of  antiquity  is  useless.  Masks,  or  characters,  arose  gradually 
or  accidentally.  Punch,  or  Punchinello,  is  a mask.  It  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  originated  in  a droll  of  the  name  of  Puccio  d’Aniello,  who 
amused  so  much  during  his  life,  that  his  mask  was  preserved,  and  the 
name  softened  to  Policinello  and  Punchinello,  which  we  have  curtailed  into 
Punch.  The  Brighella  of  Italy  was  originally  a democratic  leader  of  an 
insurrection;  and  he  still  preserves  that  proud,  tyrannous,  fierce  character. 
Some  of  the  masks  were  original]}'  individual  characters,  and  some  repre- 
sentatives of  a class.  Those  that  have  come  down  to  posterity  as  favourites 
are  merely  the  choice  few,  out  of  hundreds  or  thousands,  that  have  been 
attempted.  As  our  English  stage  does  not  use  masks,  we  have  chosen  a 
few  from  abroad,  and  do  not  presume  to  invent  any  of  our  own.  For  this 
reason,  many  suppose  that  our  English  pantomime  embraces  the  whole  idea 
of  the  pantomime;  whereas,  it  is  merely  a selection  of  characters  from  the 
great  pantomimic  collection. 

That  our  readers  may  sufficiently  understand  what  a mask,  in  theatrical 
language,  is,  we  may  inform  them,  that  the  ancient  actors  never  showed 
their  real  countenance — their  heads  were  enveloped  in  masks,  tragic  or 
comic;  which  were,  therefore,  unnaturally  large  and  monstrous.  “The 
expression  of  the  eyes”  they  cared  little  about.  It  was  the  voice  that  they 
sought;  and  this  was  artificially  strengthened,  by  a trumpet  apparatus  in 
the  mask,  to  suit  the  immense  assemblage  of  the  amphitheatres,  consisting 
often  of  thirty  or  forty  thousand  people.  The  tragic  masks  frowned 
always,  the  comic  ones  grinned  always.  Sculpture  still  preserves  these 
masks  in  modern  representations  of  tragedy  and  comedy.  A mask,  there- 
fore, did  not  die  with  the  actor,  but  was  handed  down  to  posterity ; and  in 
this  manner  a theatrical  countenance  became  immortal.  Harlequin  is  thus 
masked;  and  Pantaloon  and  Clown  arc  partly  masked  with  paint  and  wig; 
but  we  English  have  a tendency  to  remove  the  mask;  and  our  Pantaloons 
are  year  by  year  showing  less  and  less  of  the  original  disguise.  However, 
the  pantomime  is  always  introduced  with  masked  characters — sometimes 
with  immense  heads,  which  may  give  us  an  idea  of  an  ancient  legitimate 
comic  drama— out  of  fashion  with  us,  but  still  popular  in  Italy.  Of  late, 
some  London  theatres  have  introduced  two  Harlequins,  or  two  Clowns  and 
Pantaloons,  instead  of  new  characters.  This  is  a sad  corruption,  and  des- 
troys the  unity  of  the  idea.  It  would  be  better  to  introduce  Punch,  or  the 
Bolognese  Doctor,  or  any  other  legitimate  mask.  It  is  a French  fashion. 


Baby  Literature.—  The  St.  Louis  Reveille  had  an  infant  correspondent, 
and  the  letters  from  baby-dom  are  sometimes  very  iunny.  The  following 
is  an  extract  from  the  last  one ; — “ I was  carried  into  my  ma’s  sick  chamber 
yesterday,  and  there  sat  pa,  looking  very  sad.  As  the  nurse  approached 
the  bed,  ma  thus  commenced — ‘ My  poor  little  baby’s  doin’  to  die,  bess  its 
oor  little  heart,  and  den  its  ma  is  doin’  to  die,  too,  and  nasty  widow 
enkins  is  a doin’  to  marry  its  pa,  and  bury  and  fordet  its  poor  ma  and 
poor  baby.’  At  the  same  moment  she  took  a look  at  pa,  who  felt  more 
distressed;  and  then  she  commenced  crying,  and  then  I commenced  crying; 
and  then  she  ordered  the  nurse  to  take  me  away,  and  I halloed  louder. 
When  Molly  got  me  into  the  nursery,  she  threw  me  into  the  crib  with 
the  remark ; — ‘ Drat  dat  brat,  I wish  de  ting  would  die — don’t  know  what 
de  debil  white  folks  hab  children  for,  if  taint  to  plague  niggabs.’  ” 


Peel’s  grief  at  losing  office  cannot  be  defined, 

And  yet  the  Tories  say  the  man’s  resign’d. — Mephistopheles , 
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THE  RSDDLER. 

THE  RIDDLER’S  SOLUTIONS  OF  No.  136. 

Puzzle.—  CLIO. — G.  N.  H.  S.—  Eland.—  Nailsworth.—  Mordecastelli.— Padfield  — 
Elkington. — Fiorendo. — Anne. 

Charades. — 1.  Wilderness. — Hill. — Charles. — Dhu. — J.  G.  G. — Whinney. 

2.  Astrologer. — Norland. — W.  C.  K. — iEolian. — Wraxall. — T.  S.  C. — J.  T.  B. — Style. 

Eland.— Nailsworth.  — Hill. — Charles. — W.  W.  C.—  Moore  — Padfield.— D.  B.— Berry. 

—Jenkins.— Ptolemy.— P.  S.  P.— Frances  H.  F. — Corke.  — Denby. — Celt.  — Floretia  M. 

r.  G.  W. — Dykes. — Dhu. — Erin. — Newland. — Pitch. — P.  G.  G. — Jane  D. — Brecknell. 

j.  G.  G.— Geren.  — Whinney.  — G.  N.  H.  S.— H.  M.— R.  de  B.— A.  C.  T.  — Milo. — 

Petherton.— Jane.— Anne.— Me  Nicol.— Carlisle. — P.  G.  A. — Horatio. — George. — 
Powell.— Chamberlain.— Marriott.— Gillman. 

Conundrums. — 1.  Because  it  must  be  ground  before  it  is  used.  2.  Because  it  made 
ghosts  of  hosts.  3.  Because  there  are  grains  m it.  4.  Because  it  is  guided  by  a Minister . 
5.  Because  it  has  a crown.  6.  A daughter. — Norland,  2. — W.  C.  K.,  2.— -ZEolian,  4. — 
D.  B.,  4. — A.  Z.,  1. — Styk,  3. — G.  E.  F.,  2. — Eland,  2. — Nailsworth,  5. — Hill,  4.  — Charles, 

2.  — W.  W.  C.,  2. — Moore,  2. — Padfield,  4. — Berry,  1. — Jenkins,  3. — Ptolemy,  1. — Corke, 
1. — p.  S.  P.,  4. — Frances  H.  F.,  1. — Denby,  2.— Celt,  3. — Floretta  M.,  3.— R.  G.  W.,  2. — 
Dykes,  2. — Dhu,  3.— Erin,  2. — Newland,  4. — Pitch,  3.— J.  G.  G.,  ! —Neal,  3.— Geren,  3. 
— Jane  D.,  4. — Whinney,  2. — R.  de  B.,  5. — W.  T.  C.,  2. — A.  C.  T.,  2.— Milo,  4,— Jane,  4. 
— Petherton.  4. — Me  Nicol,  4. — Carlisle,  3. — Horatio,  2. — George,  3. — Powell,  2. — Adcock, 

3.  — Chamberlain,  3.— Marriott,  2. 

Arithmetical  Questions. — 1.  40  Wethers , 80  Ewes,  and  120  Lambs.  20$.  for  a 
Wether , 16$.  for  a Ewe,  and  45.  for  a Lamb.  Or  20  Wethers,  at  40  s.;  40  Ewes , at  32 s.; 
60  Lambs,  at  8 s.  Or  16  Wethers , at  50*.;  32  Ewes,  at  40s.  ; and  48  Lambs,  at  1 0s.,  8$c. 
Admits  of  several  answers. —Charles. — Be’.ry.— Davison. — Fiorendo.— Denby.— C.  B.— 
D.  B.— J.  S.  Bee. — Styk. — Hill. — W.  C.  K. — W.  W.  C. — Moore. — Padfield. — Jackson. — 
T.  G.  G. — Dhu. — Neal. — Whinney. — P.  G.  G. — H.  M. — Milo. — Petherton. — Jane. — 
Woodlock. — Me  Nicol. — A.  G.  M. — P.  G.  A. — Adcock.— Marriott. — Gillman. 

2.  100  + 110  — 210  : 8 : : 100  : 3]]  short  end;  100  ; 8 I 110  : 4.f,  long 
end. — In  every  equilibrium  the  weights,  multiplied  by  the  leugths  of  their 
supporting  arms,  must  be  equal.  According  to  the  above  solution,  he  gains 
10  lbs.  buying,  and  10  lbs.  selling,  in  every  100  lbs. — Woodlock. — P.  G.  G. 
— H.  M. — A.  G.  M. — Whinney. — Hill. — Nailsworth,  4.44  and  3.55,  &c. — 
Styk. — Davison,  4<j  and  3|. — Fiorendo. — Celt. — Hemingway,  same  as  Davi- 
son.— Dhu. — Padfield,  4s4ff  and  3||. 

There  are  some  curious  little  discrepancies  in  the  fractions  of  the  above,  which  arise 
from  causes  which  we  have  not  leisure  to  examine.  The  Propounder  gave  3.8178  and 
4.1822.— P.  G G.  gives  3.8005  and  4.1995. 

3.  300  lbs.  50  x 10  x 12  — 20  — 300. — W.  C.  K. — Nailsworth. — W.  W.  C. — Padfield. 
— Fiorendo. — P.  S.  P. — Hemingway. — Dhu — C.  B. — Whinney. — P.  G.  G.—  H.  M.— 
Carlisle. — Gillman. 

4.  35.865,  8$c.  Gallons. — Moore. — C.  H.  P. — Padfield. — Jackson. — Hill. — Nailsworth. — ■ 
Davison. — Fiorendo. — P.  S.  B. — Dhu. — Geren. — Whinney;  omission  complained  of  acci- 
dental— C.  B. — P.  G.  G. — Woodlock. — A.  G.  M. — Gillman. — Charles. — There  is  a little 
difference  in  the  fractions.  We  have  given  Moore’s,  as  the  Propounder’s  was  wrong, 
owing  to  a misprint  of  48  for  40. 

Ekkatum. — In  No.  125,  paje  335,  in  the  article  headed  “Curious  Calculation,”  it  is 
stated  that  781  grains  of  barley  are  allowed  to  an  ounce;  whereas,  the  calculation  is 
founded  on  681.  The  former  is  a typographical  error. 

Solutions  too  late  to  appear  m their  proper  place. — Eboracensis. — Argus. — Simon. — 
Persona. 

t£W  We  are  sorry  to  find  that,  notwithstanding  great  care  and  patience,  mistakes  fre- 
quently occur  in  entering  the  names  of  those  who  solve  the  Questions.  When  such 
is  the  case,  we  crave  the  indulgence  of  our  Correspondents,  whose  names,  when  they 
answer  correctly,  are  never  intentionally  omitted. 


PUZZLE. 


1.  One  inch  in  diameter.  am^f^pmdicular  ®ne  ‘nc^  square. 

Supposiug  each  hole  to  be  of  the  above  dimensions,  it  is  required  to 
make  a solid  indexible  pin  or  plug,  which  will  fit  each  hole  exactly,  pass 
through  each  hole,  and,  in  passing  through,  fill  it  up  entirely,  without 
leaving  any  space  whatever.  Sent  by  D.  Me  Nicol. 

[Many  ingenious  persons  have  considered  this  an  impossibility ; but,  at 
the  proper  time,  we  shall  show  that  it  may  be  done  ■with  facility  by  any 
one.  It  would  be  easier  to  prove  it  by  a solid  body;  but  we  trust,  by 
the  aid  of  an  artist,  to  make  the  method  perfectly  practicable  by  a wood 
engraving.] 

Riddle. — Twelve  men  sat  down  to  dinner;  after  which  they  spent  a 
convivial  evening  over  their  pipes  and  glasses,  when  one  man  held  in  his 
hand  what  he  dare  not  touch,  notwithstanding  which  each  friend  partook 
of  it,  all  had  as  much  as  he  who  served  them,  and  be  had  no  less.  Ladies 
desire  it,  children  delight  in  it,  landlords  fear  it,  servants  procure  it;  it  is 
pleasant  to  approach,  but  dreadful  when  it  touches  us.  What  is  it? — G.  &. 

CHAKADE. 

My  first  to  my  sweetheart  I often  applied; 

My  next  was  perform’d  when  I made  her  my  bride ; 

My  third  I am  wearing;  and,  if  I must  tell, 

My  wife  wears  my  whole — but  all  ladies  as  well.  Sterling. 


rebuses. 

1.  What  wine,  curtailed,  will  give  a number? 

2.  What  wine,  curtailed,  will  be  a town  in  Suffolk? 

3.  What  empire,  curtailed,  will  be  a part  of  the  body? 

4.  What  empire,  curtailed,  will  name  a coin? 

5.  What  fruit,  curtailed,  will  be  a vegetable? 

6.  What  fruit,  curtailed,  will  name  a celebrated  wit? 

7.  What  bird,  curtailed,  will  denote  a beverage? 

8.  What  bird,  curtailed,  will  be  sour? 

9.  What  animal,  curtailed,  will  be  a Scottish  river? 

10.  What  animal,  curtailed,  will  be  part  of  a lady’s  dress? 

11.  What  river,  curtailed,  will  be  to  cut? 

12.  What  river,  curtailed,  will  be  a poem?  Rainger. 

A BASKET  OF  VEGETABLES  ENIGMATICALLY  EXPRESSED. 

1.  An  abbreviation  for  the  name  of  a carriage,  a consonant,  and  what 

improves  port  wine. 

2.  A consonant,  and  three-quarters  of  what  everbody  likes. 

3.  Half  a bird,  to  cut,  and  a consonant. 

4.  Half  of  a name  lately  celebrated,  three-quarters  of  existence,  and  an 

adjective  in  the  comparative  degree. 

5.  A verb,  two-thirds  of  a female  name,  and  a consonant. 

6.  To  hinder,  a Latin  pronoun,  and  half  a place  of  confinement. 

7.  A preposition,  the  name  of  a modern  play,  and  a consonant. 

8.  Two-thirds  of  an  animal,  and  an  article  seen  on  every  table. 

9.  Half  of  a room,  a vowel,  and  two-thirds  of  a kind  of  grain. 

Walter  Tam. 

ARITHMETICAL  QUESTIONS. 

1.  In  commemoration  of  my  birthday,  I invited  three  friends  to  dine 

with  me,  viz.,  John,  Thomas,  and  William,  and  for  whom  I provided  a 
plum-pudding.  Now,  supposing  in  6 minutes  John  could  eat  as  much  as 
William  in  8 minutes,  and  Thomas  in  12  minutes  as  much  as  William  in 
10  minutes,  what  time  would  Thomas  require  to  eat  a piece  which  John 
could  accomplish  in  14  minutes?  Adcock. 

2.  A city  barge,  with  chairs  for  the  company,  and  benches  for  the  rowers, 
went  on  an  excursion,  with  two  rowers  on  every  bench.  The  number  of 
gentlemen  was  equal  to  the  square  of  the  number  of  rowers;  and  the  num- 
ber of  ladies  was  equal  to  twice  the  number  of  gentlemen,  twice  the  number 
of  rowers,  and  one  over.  Among  other  provisions,  there  was  a number 
of  turtles,  equal  to  the  square  root  of  the  number  of  ladies;  and  a number 
of  bottles  of  wine,  less  than  the  cube  of  the  number  of  turtles  by  361. 
The  turtles,  in  dressing,  consumed  a great  quantity  of  wine;  and  the  party 
having  staid  till  the  turtles  were  all  eaten  and  the  wine  all  gone,  it  was 
computed  that,  supposing  them  all  to  have  consumed  an  equal  quantity 
(viz.,  gentlemen,  ladies,  rowers,  and  turtles),  each  individual  would  have 
consumed  as  many  bottles  as  there  were  benches  in  the  barge.  Amicus. 

3.  A gentleman  wishing  to  enclose  a rectangular  piece  of  ground  with 

pallisades,  found,  if  he  placed  them  a foot  asunder,  that  he  should  have  too 
few  by  145 ; but  if  he  placed  them  a yard  asunder,  he  should  have  too  many 
by  135.  How  many  had  he?  Randolph. 

4.  Given,  the  area  of  a parallelogram,  plus  the  sum  of  its  two  contiguous 

sides  — 340,  and  the  difference  between  the  sum  of  the  two  sides  aud  the 
sum  of  their  squares  960,  to  determine  the  sides.  Eboracencis. 

Probability. — If  12  sovereigns  be  thrown  up,  and  those  that  come  up 
heads  be  taken  away,  and  the  remaining  ones  be  thrown  up  again,  and  so 
on  in  the  same  manner,  till  all  the  sovereigns  have  been  thrown  up 
heads,  find  in  what  number  of  throws,  according  to  the  probabilities  of 
chance,  this  may  be  effected?  Nagoh. 

S§|y  Answers  to  the  preceding  Questions  should  reach  us  either  before  or  by 

the  post  which  arrives  in  London  on  Friday  morning , the  9 th  of  January. 

Those  from  Subscribers  in  the  metropolis  and  its  environs  two  days  earlier. 


To  prove  a Lover  a Blockhead. — A lover  loves  a girl,  therefore  he 
loves  a miss;  therefore  he  is  miss-taken,  therefore  ho  is  a blockhead. — 
American  paper. 

Sound  and  Light. — According  to  Sir  John  Herschel,  thunder  can 
Scarcely  be  heard  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  miles  from  the  Hash,  but  light- 
ning may  be  seen  at  a distance  of  200  miles. 

Day  and  Night. — A simple  rule  to  ascertain  the  length  of  the  day  and 
night  at  any  time  of  the  year: — Double  the  time  of  the  sun’s  rising,  which 
gives  the  length  of  the  night,  and  double  the  time  of  setting,  which  gives  the 
length  of  the  day. 


GRAMMAR. — Positives  and  Comparatives. 


A man  wet  through  is  damp , but  a wetted  cloth  is  a damper. 

A tall  handsome  man  is  fine,  but  an  ugly  magistrate  is  a finer. 

A man  perfectly  healthy  is  sound,  but  there  s a man  on  board  ship  who 
is  a SOUNDER. 

A man  who  runs  swiftly  is  fast,  but  a man  who  abstains  From  eating  is  a 

FASTER. 

A tall  man  is  long,  but  a little  man  wishing  for  money  is  a longer. 

A feather  is  a light  article,  but  a torch-bearer  is  a lighter. 

A low  vulgar  man  is  common,  but  Cobden  is  a commoner. — Tommy  Sly. 
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RANDOM  READINGS. 


“Let  us  reflect!”  as  the  mirror  said  to  the  beauty. 

Pray  -what  is  the  peculiarity  of  “ annuals?” — That  though  their  leaves 
are  only  produced  yearly,  they  are  always  weakly. 

What  articles  did  the  blind  man  take  up  from  a tea-table  to  restore  his 
sight? — He  took  up  a cup  and  saw,  sir  ! (saucer.) 

Railroads  are  said  to  be  very  democratic  things,  and  in  exemplification 
we  see  advertised  instructions  in  the  arts  of  levelling  and  plotting. 

A little  girl  having  disobeyed  her  mamma,  was  termed  a nice  article. 

“ No,  please,  mamma,”  replied  the  little  girl,  “ if  you  look  into  the  grammar 
you  will  perceive  that  I am  not  an  article,  but  a noun  of  the  feminine  gender. 

“ Husband,  do  you  believe  in  special  judgments  of  Providence  upon 
individuals  in  this  life?”  “Yes,  my  dear.”  “ Do  you,  indeed?  Did  one 
of  the  judgments  ever  happen  to  you?”  “ Yes,  my  love.”  “ When  was  it, 
husband?”  “ When  I married  you,  my  dear!” 

“Ah,  Sir!”  exclaimed  an  elder  in  a tone  of  pathetic  recollection,  “ our* 
late  minister  was  a man!  He  was  a powerful  preacher;  for,  in  the  short 
time  he  delivered  the  word  amongst  us,  he  knocked  three  pulpits  to  pieces, 
and  banged  the  life  out  o’  fire  bibles.” 

Copper  is  too  vulgar  a metal  for  the  breeches  pocket  of  gentility.  The 
waiters  of  the  Reform  Club  have  forgotten  the  use  of  half-pence.  The 
change  there  given  for  sixpence  in  payment  of  a glass  of  soda  water  (price 
3d.)  is  three  Queen’s  heads. 

A wag  meeting  a friend  who  had  recently  published  a work  rejoicing  in 
the  title  of  “ Animadversions  on  the  works  of  Lord  Byron,”  congratulated 
him  on  his  success,  but  more  particularly  on  his  happy  selection  of  the 
title.  “Indeed!”  said  the  author,  “Why  so?”  “ Because,”  replied  the 
wag,  “ I always  considered  you  capable  of  writing  any  mad  versions 

An  illiterate  personage,  who  always  volunteered  to  go  round  with  the 
hat,  but  was  suspected  of  sparing  his  own  pocket,  overhearing,  one  day,  a 
hint  to  that  effect,  made  the  following  speech: — “Other  gentlemen  puts 
down  what  they  thinks  proper,  and  so  do  I.  Charity’s  a private  concern, 
and  what  I gives  is  nothing  to  nobody.” 

The  town-crier  of  Stamford  last  week  made  the  following  proclamation 
throughout  that  town: — “ Whereas  last  night  some  rogue  or  rogues  took  a 
quantity  of  malt  from  the  premises  of  the  Half-Moon  inn : this  is  to  give 
notice,  that  if  the  said  rogue  or  Agues  will  make  personal  application  to 
Mr.  Dalton,  the  landlord,  he  will  give  a suitable  quantity  of  hops  for  the 
brewing.” 

A gentleman,  whose  dame  kept  the  wine  bin  very  well  watched,  having 
a cow  unwell,  agreed  with  the  veterinary  surgeon  to  go  and  tell  Mrs.  C. 
that  a bottle  of  wine  was  necessary  for  the  cow.  The  wine  was  readily 
handed  over,  when  the  two  adjourned  to  the  shippon  and  enjoyed  their 
liquid  prize,  leaving  poor  Brindle  to  practise  teetotalism. 

“Did  you  attend  church  to-day,  as  I charged  you?”  inquired  an  old 
African  planter  of  one  of  his  slaves,  as  he  returned  to  his  dwelling.  “ Sar- 
tin,  massa,”  was  Cudjo’s  reply;  “an’  what  two  mighty  big  stories  dat 
preacher  did  tell!”  “Hush!  Cudjo,  you  mustn’t  talk  that  way;  what 
stories  were  they?”  “Why,  he  tell  de  people  no  man  can  serve  two 
massas:  now  dis  is  de  fuss  story,  ’case  you  see  ole  Cudjo  sarves  you,  my 
ole  massa,  and  also  young  massa  John.  Den  de  preacher  says,  ‘ he  will 
lub  de  one  and  hate  de  oder,’  while  de  Lord  knows,  I hate  you  boff !” 

Legal  Query. — Is  not  Mr.  Phillips  liable  to  be  prosecuted  for  issuing 
bass  notes? 

The  Times  and  the  Seasons. — The  Times  in  England  is  for  opening 
the  ports;  but  the  Seasons  in  the  north  are  generally  for  closing  them. 

A Pair  Settlement. — A r,  ilkman  asked  his  customer  to  settle  a three 
months’  bill.  “ It  is  balanced  already,”  said  the  latter,  “ by  a quarter’s 
chalk.” 

Unnecessary  Appointment. — Mr.  Webb  has  been  appointed  to  an 
office  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  This  is  the  last  place  we  should  have 
thought  a web  was  wanting .—Mephistopheles. 

Rather  more  Plain  than  Polite. — Lady  Jersey,  being  at  a masque- 
rade, stepped  up  to  the  Duchess  of  Gordon,  with  the  usual  “ Do  you  know 
me?”  “ Yes,  ignorance  and  impudence  are  known  everywhere,”  was  the 
reply. 

Double  “ Stout.” — There  is  a woman  living  within  fifteen  miles  of 
Mobile,  Alabama  (Mrs.  C.),  who  weighs  460  pounds,  is  the  mother  of 
several  children  of  unusual  size,  enjoys  good  health,  and  is  good  tem- 
pered. 

New  Style. — A tract  published  in  1752  has  the  following  curious 
passage  “ Can  you  answer  to  your  consciences  for  the  impiety  of  striking 
eleven  days  out  of  the  calendar?  See  what  is  the  result,  you  hold  Shrove 
luesday  on  a Saturday,  Ash  Wednesday  on  a Sunday,  Holy  Thursday  on 
Monday,  and  your  Sabbath  falls  on  Friday.  ” 


THOUGHTS  UPON  PASSING  EVENTS. 

Jack  thinks — The  Union,  once  repeal’d, 

Erin  would  be  distress’d. 

Bob  thinks — If  Britons  were  re- Peel’d, 

Old  England  would  be  bless’d.  W.  A.  S. 


The  driver  of  a coach  from  Faversham  to  Canterbury  tells  the  remark- 
able fact,  that  he  recently  conveyed  ten  ladies  at  one  time,  none  of  whom 
had  a band-box! 

Fishing. — After  two  hour’s  patient  waiting,  Tom  says  to  him,  “Jim, 
I’ve  got  a bite  !”  “Ah!  is  it  a trout,  Tom?”  “No.”  “ What  is  t?” 
“ It  is  a mosquito.” 

Both  Horns  Bad. — The  poor  tailor,  in  the  following  sketch,  fared  no 
better  on  one  horn  of  the  dilemma  than  the  other:— “Will  you  pay  me  this 
bill,  sir?”  said  a tailor  in  Regent-street,  to  a waggish  fellow  who  owed  him 
a pretty  long  bill.  “Do  you  owe  anybody  anything,  sir?”  asked  the  wag. 
“No,  sir?”  said  the  tailor.  “Then  you  can  afford  to  wait!”  and  off  he 
walked.  A day  or  two  afterwards  the  tailor  called  again.  Our  wag  was 
not  at  his  wits’  end  yet;  so,  turning  to  his  creditor,  he  says — “ Are  you  in 
debt  to  anybody?”  “Yes,  sir,”  said  the  tailor.  “Well,  why  don’t  you 
pay?”  “I've  not  the  money.”  “That’s  just  my  case,  sir.  I am  glad  to 
see  you  can  appreciate  my  condition;  give  us  your  hand!” 

The  American  Militia. — The  Militia  is  the  bone  and  grizzle  of  the 
country.  It  locks,  bolts,  and  bars  the  gates  of  creation,  and  stands  sen- 
tinel on  the  tallest  ramparts  of  Nature’s  dominions.  This  Republic  would 
be  a miserable  consarn,  but  for  the  militia.  It  keeps  the  ardent  sperrits  of 
military  effulgence  in  a glow  of  Icelandic  ferverosity.  I’m  attached  to  it 
myself.  I think  it’s  rich.  The  system  can't  bo  bettered.  Folks  call  it  a 
farce.  I don’t  see  nothin’  to  larff  at  in  it.  It’s  a plaguy  solemn  piece  of 
bizziness  when  you  come  to  bug  down  to  the  naked  reality  on ’t.  ’Taint 
everybody  that  can  put  on  the  regimentalities,  and  look  like  old  Mars,  the 
God  of  War,  with  a decided  touch  of  Julius  Junius  Ceazeher  thrown  in  for 
effect.  No  sir-ee!  There  an’t  no  bigger  or  more  important  critter  afloat 
than  a live  militia  ossifer,  all  rigged  in  the  full  cantonments  of  glory,  with 
strips  on  his  breacheleons,  epeletts  piled  upon  both  shoulders,  brass  but- 
tons from  head  tew  foot,  silver  stars  shinin’  in  the  tails  of  his  coat,  a cap 
and  plume  on  his  head,  and  a drawn  sword  in  his  hand.  Such  a site  is 
enuff  to  make  fallen  man  and  woman  think  better  of  his  specie!  ’Tis 
indeed!  I believe  the  preluscent  delurium  of  this  destined  Republic  is 
centred  in  the  militia.  It  can’t  stand  without  it.  With  it  its  proud  motto 
is , Divided  we  stand,  united  we  fall ! (Loud  cheers.)  Stop  cheering!  you 
put  me  all  out.  General  Washington  belonged  to  the  militia;  so  did 
Sippio  Afri-cane-us;  so  did  Boneypart;  so  did  that  old  Wizzigoth  that 
ravished  all  Europe,  and  burnt  its  fences  and  stone  wolls;  and  so,  also, 
sodgers,  do  I ! I believe  if  all  out-doors  should  burst  threw  the  parafornaylie 
of  the  animal  economy,  and  slide  down  the  greased  plank  of  ancestral 
delinquency  ker-slump  into  the  broad  Savannars  of  this  smilin’  land  of 
asses’  milk  and  untamed  honey,  that  nothin’  astir  could  poot  ’em  out  but 
the  militia!  That  ar’  a fact!  Three  cheers  for  the  militia  in  general,  and 
the  9999th  regiment  in  pertickler.  Sodgers!  ground  arms  ! Who’s 
afraid?  What’s  Mexico,  Kaliforniko,  and  Oregon?  Who’s  afreed  of 
them?  Sodgers!  the  mortal  9999th  can  thrash  the  life  out  of  that  ar’ 
yallar,  half  Spanish  varmint,  that  Mexico,  afore  breakfast.  Our  motto  is, 
Liberty  and  Death,  now  and  for  ever,  one  and  inseparable ! Whooray  for 
Mexas!  Down  with  Texico!  Now  let’s  liquor! — Speech  at  Albany. 

IMPROMPTU 

In  answer  to  lines  written,  on  a Bank  Note  in  No.  136. 

I read  each  line  so  sweet,  so  dear, 

Which  told  of  love’s  first  ardent  tear; 

I deem’d  thy  heart  both  kind  and  true 
To  her  who  could  have  loved  but  you. 

But  as  mine  eye  moved  gaily  on. 

Enchanted  by  thy  magic  song — 

I start!  when  later  lines  I scan, 

To  find  you  but  resemble  man.  J.  F. 


New  Zealand  Song. — The  cannibalistic  lyric  which  occupied  the  same 
position  in  our  last  number  as  this  paragraph  does  in  the  present  one,  was 
erroneously  attributed  to  American  origin,  whereas  in  truth  it  emanated 
from  the  pen  of  the  talented  Charles  Rowcroft,  author  of  Tales  of  the  Co- 
lonies, and  editor  of  Hood’s  Magazine.  The  lines  first  appeared  in  the  Sep- 
tember number  of  that  periodical,  and  having  been  extracted  by  Brother 
Jonathan  without  due  acknowledgment,  the  English  print  from  which  we 
copied  them,  mistook  the  plagiarist  for  the  author,  and  consequently  we 
fell  into  the  same  error.  The  vivid  picture  of  a settler’s  life,  as  sketched 
by  Mr.  Rowcroft,  should  be  perused  by  every  one  contemplating  emigration 
either  to  Australia  or  New  Zealand.  A highly  interesting  tale  of  “ The 
Bushranger  of  Van  Dieman’s  Land,”  occupies  the  pages  of  Hood's  Maga- 
zine at  the  present  moment. 


This  work  is  published,  in  London,  every  Saturday  Morning,  price  One 
Penny;  and  the  best  mode  of  securing  its  punctual  delivery,  in  the  country, 
is  by  giving  the  order  for  it  to  a bookseller  or  newsvender  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  so  that  he  may  obtain  it  in  his  London  parcel,  with  other 
weekly  publications.  It  is  also  published  in  Parts,  price  Sixpence,  which 
are  delivered  with  the  Magazines  on  the  first  day  of  each  month. 

Published  by  George  Biggs,  of  421,  Strand,  London;  to  whom  all 
Communioations  are  requested  to  be  sent. 

Printed  at  the  Steam-press  of  W.  H.Cox,  5,  Gyeat  Queen  Street  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 
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Useful  Information  anti 


A GOOD  CAUSE  MAKES  A STOUT  HEART  AND  A 
STRONG  ARM. 


HERALD 


Amusement  for  tfir  /R  illion. 


HE  THAT  WOULD  ENJOY  THE  FRUIT  Ml  '-T  NOT  I LI  f K 
THE  FLOWER. 
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WANTED— AN  ELIGIBLE  BEAU! 


Wanted  ! wanted!  by  a first-rate  Belle,  an  eligible  Beau, 

Who  must  be  pronounced  by  all  the  ton  to  be  quite  comine  il  faut. 

He  must  talk  the  jargon  of  the  day,  each  fashionable  praise, 

And  must  sing  with  touching  emphasis  “ The  light  of  other  days.” 
Wanted!  wanted  ! by  a first-rate  Belle,  an  eligible  Beau  ! 

He  must  be  au  fait  at  flirting,  too — but  not  when  she  is  by  ; 

He  must  always  laugh  when  she  is  gay  — when  she  is  pensive,  sigh  ; 

He  must  follow  like  her  shadow  when  she  goes  to  public  places, 

And  be  ready  to  escort  her  to  theatres,  balls,  and  races. 

Wanted  ! wanted!  by  a first-rate  Belle,  an  eligible  Beau! 

He  must  be  in  figure,  tall  and  thiii — but  not  too  much  of  either — 

And  be  always  ready  at  her  back  to  brave  both  wind  and  weather; 

He  must  dress  with  studied  elegance,  and  yet  not  be  a dandy, 

And  in  handing  shawls  and  gloves  he  must  be  very  quick  and  handy. 
Wanted  ! wanted  ! by  a first-rate  Belle,  an  eligible  Beau  ! 

His  hair  must  not  be  very  black,  but  of  a rich  dark  hue; 

His  eyes,  large  and  expressive,  of  the  deepest  shade  of  blue  ; 

His  complexion  must  be  rather  pale — his  teeth  as  white  as  snow  ; 

But  he  must  not  wear  a simp’ring  smile  that  all  the  w-orld  might  know. 
Wanted!  wanted!  by  a first-rate  Belle,  an  eligible  Beau  ! 

He  must  ride  and  waltz  in  first-rate  style,  and  dance  the  polka  too  ; 

In  short  he  must  do  everything  that  other  people  do. 

If  he’s  fond  of  reading  poetry,  and  writes  it,  all  the  better  ; 

And  (above  all  things)  he  must  write  a long  amusing  letter. 

Wanted!  wanted!  by  a first-rate  Belle,  an  eligible  Beau! 

Now  should  this  meet  the  eye  of  one  who  answers  this  description, 

Just  such  a one  in  everything , without  the  least  deception, 

The  advertiser  begs  he’ll  write  to  X.  L.  Y.  Z.  Q., 

Paragon  Place,  Perfection  Street,  just  opposite  Belle  Vue. 

Wanted!  wanted!  by  a first-rate  Belle,  an  eligible  Beau  !— W. 


THE  STORY-TELLER. 


THE  W I F E. 


Like  ivy , woman’s  tore  will  cling 
Too  often  round  a worthless  thing. 

It  was  midnight  in  London,  the  theatres  were  closed,  the  houseless 
wanderer  sought  the  dark  alley  which  had  sheltered  his  wretchedness 
many  a miserable  night,  and  lay  crouching  to  the  wall  as  the  watchman 
paced  heavily  by,  lest  be  might  be  dragged  forth  from  his  hiding-place 
and  deprived  of  his  sole  remaining  possession — personal  liberty.  Labouring 
men  and  honest  tradespeople  had  been  long  asleep,  the  side  walks  were 
deserted,  save  by  the  midnight  reveller,  the  abject  and  the  vicious ; but 
through  the  fashionable  thoroughfares  carriage  after  carriage,  laden  with  manlv 
and  beautiful  lite,  swept  by,  their  splendour  but  half  revealed  by  the  blaze 
of  the  enamelled  lamps  they  carried. 

A fashionable  house  in  the  West  End  was  thrown  open  to  the  distin- 
guished of  London  that  night,  and  long  after  the  street  lamps  had  burned 
themselves  out,  lordly  equipages  rolled  to  and  from  the  illuminated  mansion. 
The  rainbow  light  that  streamed  through  the  drapery  of  each  tall  window 
had  fallen  on  many  a beautiful  form  gliding  up  those  steps,  but  in  no  instance 
had  it  touched  a being  more  lovely  than  the  fair  young  girl  who  paused  w’ith 
modest  grace  to  gather  up  her  scarf  before  she  followed  her  companion,  an 
elderly  lady,  through  the  labyrinth  of  statues  that  lined  the  broad  staircase. 

She  reached  the  drawing-room  ; music  was  swelling  through  the  glittering 
crowd  assembled  there — the  strains  of  a light,  cheerful  waltz.  A glow 
rushed  over  her  cheek,  and  the  folds  of  azure  gauze  that  covered  her  bosom 
rose  and  tell  with  its  pleasant  throbbings,  till  the  sprig  of  white  jasmine 
that  gathered  them  at  the  throat  trembled  as  if  shaken  by  the  night  wind. 
Lucy  Sprague  was  seventeen,  and  this  was  her  first  ball,  the  first  time 
that  she  had  ever  stood  an  equal  in  the  gay  throng.  It  seemed  like 
enchantment  to  her,  the  glitter  of  diamonds,  the  swelling  music,  and  the 


crowd  of  breathing  life,  bathed  in  the  glowing  lamplight.  It  was  no 
marvel  that  her  bosom  heaved  and  her  soft  eye  sparkled  as  she  gazed 
upon  it. 

As  Lucy  Sprague,  the  orphan  heiress,  had  descended  from  her  carriage, 
two  young  men  wrere  crossing  the  3treet,  arm  in  arm.  They  had  just 
come  from  a neighbouring  club-house,  and,  if  the  light  had  been  sufficient, 
an  observer  might  have  detected  the  glow  of  wine  on  their  cheeks,  and  a 
spatkle  of  the  eye  which  betrayed  excitement,  if  not  confirmed  inebriety. 
One  of  them,  a dark-haired  young  man,  with  midnight  eyes,  and  features 
such  as  one  dreams  of  for  a revelling  poet,  uttered  an  exclamation  of 
delight  as  his  observation  was  drawn  to  the  young  heiress,  and  springing 
forward  he  stood  in  the  shadow,  grasping  his  companion’s  arm,  and  with 
his  eyes  riveted  on  the  girl  till  she  disappeared  from  the  staircase. 

“ Come  ! fortunately  I have  an  invitation  ” he  said,  forcing  his  companion 
toward  the  door. 

“ Surely  you  will  not  attempt  it  ? Remember  the  wine  you  have  taken 
You’re  already  half  intoxicated.” 

“ With  the  beauty  of  that  girl,  boy  ; not  with  wine.  Come !” 

“No;  if  you  wish  to  present  yourself  to  the  countess  iu  this  condition, 

I will  be  no  party  to  the  outrage.  Why,  man,  that  hair  is  falling  over 
your  forehead  like  an  unpruned  grape  vine.'1 

“Confound  such  comparison  ! You  can  think  of  nothing  but  grapes  and 
the  blood  of  grapes.  I tell  you  the  sight  of  that  heavenly  girl  has  rendered 
me  as  sober  as  a cardinal !”  And  as  he  spoke,  the  young  man  dashed  back 
the  raven  curls  that  had,  in  truth,  almost  concealed  his  forehead,  gave 
them  a twist  from  the  temples  with  his  hand,  and  turned  with  a laugh  to 
his  friend. 

“ There,  will  that  do  ? Am  I sufficiently  presentable 
“As  you  will  be  tonight,”  replied  his  more  reasonable  companion, 
smiling  in  spite  of  himself;  for  there  was  something  so  spirited  in  the- 
handsome  face  turned  toward  him,  so  frank  and  determined,  that  be  saw 
no  hopes  in  contending  against  his  project  of  entering  the  house,  and  could 
only  resolve  not  to  bear  him  company. 

“ So  you  will  not  go 
“ Most  assuredly  I will  not!” 

“Goodnight,  then.  Breakfast  with  tne  to-morrow,  and  I will  tell  you 
all  about  her.” 

“ Good  night.” 

They  shook  hands.  The  next  minute  young  Burke  was  ascending  the 
staircase  of  that  palace  dwelling,  composedly  as  if  it  had  been  his  own 
home.  He  urged  his  way  through  the  crowd,  and  reached  the  dancing- 
room.  The  object  of  his  search  was  there,  sitting  by  the  tall  lady 
who  had  entered  the  bouse  with  her.  Burke  took  a position  direetly 
opposite  the  window  they  occupied.  Many  a smiling  look  fell  on  him  from 
the  dancers  as  they  whirled  by;  eyes  brighter  than  the  diamonds  that 
Hashed  above  them  were  turned  upon  him  from  the  crowded  walls,  for 
Burke  was  the  fashion.  Though  a younger  son,  wild,  impulsive,  and 
prodigal,  his  great  personal  beauty,  his  accomplishments,  and  the  fascina- 
tion of  bis  address,  rendered  him  a favourite  even  among  the  elderly  ladies, 
who  could  not  make  up  their  minds  to  discountenance  him  altogether, 
though  terrified  every  day  of  their  lives  lest  be  might  persuade  some  of 
their  aristocratic  daughters  to  throw  themselves  away  and  share  his 
extravagance  and  poverty,  or  redeem  him  from  the  latter. 

“ Ha,  Burke,  are  you  here  playing  the  wall-flower said  a young 
guardsman,  as  he  turned  from  escorting  his  partner  to  a seat.  “How  i- 
it  that  I have  not  seen  you  among  the  dancers  ?” 

Burke  muttered  some  vague  answer  to  this  address,  and  did  not  seem 
inclined  to  become  more  sociable.  The  guardsman  was  passing  on,  but 
that  instant  he  caught  a glimpse  of  Lucy  Sprague,  where  she  sat  half 
concealed  by  her  protectress.  An  expression  of  pleasant  surprise  came 
over  his  face,  and,  after  convincing  himself  by  a quick  glance  that  it  was 
impossible  to  cross  the  room,  he  bowed.  Burke  was  looking  at  the  young- 
girl  ; he  saw  the  smile  accompanied  by  a gentle  bend  of  the  bead  with 
which  she  acknowledged  his  triend’s  recognition,  and  turned  eagerlv 
toward  him. 

“ Do  you  know  the  lady  ?”  he  said. 

“ Know  her?  of  course  I do.  How  beautiful  she  has  grown!  Shall  I 
present  you  ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

The  guardsman  looked  up.  It  was  not  usual  that  the  fastidious 
young  man  before  him  permitted  an  introduction;  now  he  seemed  eager 
for  it, 
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“ But  you  must  dance.  I can  see  by  her  face  that  she  is  dying  for  a 
partner.  Unfortunately  I am  engaged.” 

“ With  all  my  heart,”  replied  Burke.  “But  who  is  she?” 

“An  orphan  of  good  descent,  and  heiress  to  a neat  fortune.  Stewart, 
the  great  banker,  is  her  guardian,  and  that  is  his  wife,  sir.  How  her 
diamonds  light  up  the  beauty  of  my  own  sweet  friend  as  she  leans  over 
her!  There  is  no  fear  of  losing  caste  in  that  quarter,  she  will  set  half 
the  towu  crazy  in  a month.” 

When  the  next  quadrille  struck  up,  Lucy  Sprague  stood  in  the  circle 
with  young  Burke  ; her  small  feet  trembling  to  the  music  as  she  waited 
her  turn  to  dance,  and  her  cheek  glowing  with  blushes  called  forth  from 
the  admiring  eyes  that  fell  upon  her  from  every  direction,  now  that  her 
beauty  was  rendered  conspicuous  by  the  attention  of  a partner  so  dis- 
tinguished. 

The  dance  was  over,  and  Burke  still  lingered  by  the  side  of  his  partner. 
The  wine  which  he  had  drunk,  the  brilliant  beauty  that  he  gazed  upon — 
music,  and  the  voluptuous  breath  of  flowers — all  served  to  excite  his 
wondrous  powers  of  pleasing.  The  warm  wild  poetry  of  his  nature  was 
aroused,  it  burned  upon  the  lips,  and  gave  expression  to  his  eyes.  The 
young  girl  listened,  and  it  was. enough.  The  rich  tones  of  that  voice  seldom 
found  their  way  to  a heart  which  was  not  subdued  by  their  eloquence  and 
earnestness  ; for  though  wayw'ard  and  dissipated,  Burke  was  always  sincere. 
His  faults  were  the  more  dangerous  that  there  was  a dash  of  chivalry  and 
much  that  was  noble  always  mingled  with  them. 

“ Shall  we  dance  again  ?”  he  murmured  ; “ or  would  you  prefer  the  air  of 
this  balcony?  It  overlooks  the  garden.” 

“ The  balcony,”  she  said,  with  childish  eagerness  ; then,  checking  herself, 
she  added,  blushing,  “ the  heat  is  oppressive  here.” 

Burke  lifted  the  mass  of  crimson  drapery  that  fell  behind  the  seat  they 
occupied,  and  flinging  open  a sash,  the  young  pair  stepped  forth  to  a full 
view  of  the  moonlit  garden,  its  shrubbery',  and  the  flowers  that  greeted 
them  with  their  gentle  breath.  The  music  came  softly  from  within,  and 
all  around  lay  the  quiet  moonlight.  It  was  a dangerous  hour  for  the  heart 
of  that  guileless  creature — dangerous  for  them  both,  for  with  him  love  was 
salvation  in  injustice — with  her,  life  or  death.  She  was  a woman,  and,  to 
her,  love  was  but  the  beginning  of  immortality. 


Lucy  Sprague  was  alone  in  her  chamber,  her  palm  yet  warm  with  the 
clasp  of  her  partner’s  hand  when  he  had  whispered  “Good  night!”  at  the 
carriage  door.  There  was  music  still  hovering  about  her  senses  — not  that 
which  had  made  her  feet  tremble  on  the  chalked  floor  with  child-like 
eagerness  for  the  dance,  hut  the  heart-thrilling  music  of  a human  voice — 
his  voice  who  had  conversed  with  her  in  the  balcony'.  "When  she  sank  to 
sleep  that  night,  a smile  lay  upon  those  lips  as  she  dreamed ; it  broke  over 
her  whole  face  like  sunlight  on  a magnolia  flower.  It  was  all  a dream  — 
a wild,  sweet  vision — and  when  the  sunshine  stole  through  the  curtains 
of  her  bed-chamber,  the  young  girl  awoke  smiling,  and  with  a blush  on  her 
cheek — a blush  brought  there  by  the  memory  of  visions  that  had  haunted 
her  slumber — visions  of  a village  church  with  the  strong  light  shut  out 
by  creeping  ivy,  and  two  persons  kneeling  together  in  the  holy  calm 
thus  created.  She  arose,  and  hurried  on  her  dress,  for  it  seemed  late,  and 
she  was  not  certain  at  what  hour  young  Burke  would  call. 

“ Lady,  Mr.  Stewart  desires  your  presence  in  the  library.” 

Lucy  bent  her  head  to  the  footman  who  had  delivered  this  message,  and 
he  turned  away'  without  observing  the  pallor  which  it  brought  to  her  face. 
She  arose,  put  aside  the  drawing  she  had  been  employed  upon,  and  made 
several  other  self-deluding  excuses  for  remaining  in  the  room,  though  her 
hand  trembler!  more  and  more  every  object  she  touched,  and  her  face  became 
absolutely  pale  with  apprehension.  At  length  she  made  a desperate  effort, 
and  went  down,  more  nervous  and  unpleasantly  agitated  than  she  had  ever 
been  in  the  whole  course  other  life.  Mr.  Stewart  was  a grave,  gentlemanly 
person,  w ho  had  outlived  everything  like  impulsive  feeling  years  before  he 
became  the  guardian  of  that  orphan  girl.  She  came  to  him  in  his  spacious 
library  blushing  as  if  she  had  done  something  to  be  ashamed  of.  The  banker 
received  his  ward  as  courteously  as  ever,  though  an  anxious  and  stern  ex- 
pression lowered  on  his  forehead,  and  he  sat  down  evidently' pondering  on 
some  unpleasant  subject  in  his  mind.  She  knew  what  it  was,  and  placed 
herself  in  the  darkest  corner  of  the  room,  mustering  what  courage  she  might 
for  an  interview  which,  under  any  circumstances,  would  have  been  embarras- 
sing, and  was  now  peculiarly  so. 

For  some  moments  the  man  of  business  sat  in  his  easy  chair,  looking 
askance  at  the  changing  features  of  his  ward,  while  he  toyed  with  the  pages 
of  a volume  which  lay  on  a table  where  his  right  hand  rested,  evidently 
wishing  to  seem  occupied  with  it  alone. 

“ I wish  to  converse  with  you,  Miss  Sprague,  on  a subject  which  is  far 
from  a pleasant  one  to  me,  at  least.  Mr.  Burke  has  just  left  me.” 

■ He  paused,  as  if  expecting  some  reply  ; but  Lucy  sat  with  her  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  carpet,  and,  but  for  the  mutations  of  her  cheek,  might  not  have 
seemed  conscious  of  his  address. 

“ Your  silence  convinces  me  of  what  I before  suspected,”  he  said,  more 
quickly,  “ that  the  young  spendthrift  was  not  authorized  by'  you  to  make  the 
assertion  which  he  did  make.” 

Lucy  looked  up  now,  and  the  colour  settled  to  a red  crimson  on  her 
cheek. 

“ Mr.  Burke  had  my  permission  to  speak  with  you,”  she  said,  with 
gentle  firmness;  “my  full,  free  permission;  you  W'ould  not  have  been 
troubled  else.” 


The  banker  turned  in  his  chair  and  looked  keenly  in  her  face. 

“It  pains  me  to  hear  it,”  he  said,  “ for  I can  never  consent  to  a union 
which  must  bring  you  to  certain  poverty,  perhaps  to  a worse  fate.” 

Lucy  turned  pale,  but  met  his  eyes  firmly,  as  one  wrho  had  made  up  her 
mind,  and  was  not  capable  of  abandoning  a position  once  resolved  on. 
The  banker  arose,  sat  down  on  the  fauteuil  she  occupied,  and  took  her 
hand  with  a degree  of  parental  kindness  never  exhibited  to  her  before. 

“Let  me  entreat  you,”  he  said,  “reconsider  this  matter;  you  cannot 
know  the  character  of  this  young  man.” 

“ I know  it  better  than  his  detractors  ; he  acknowledges  his  faults — he 
conceals  nothing,”  said  the  young  girl,  gaining  power  of  voice  and  confi- 
dence with  each  word;  “you  judge  him  harshly,  sir.” 

“ I judge  him  as  the  w'orld  judges,  with  the  experience  of  sixty  years  to 
aid  my  observation.  I know  that  he  will  never  become  a good  man,  or  a 
kind  husband  to  any  reasonable  woman,  much  less  to  one  beautiful,  warm- 
hearted, and  gently  nurtured  as  you  have  been.” 

Lucy  felt  the  tears  start  to  her  eyes,  for  some  part  of  the  banker’s  speech 
had  brought  to  her  mind  the  memory  of  those  who  had  indeed  nurtured  her 
infancy  with  such  affection  as  young  parents  sometimes  weave  about  an  only 
child.  She  felt  how  beautiful  a feeling  domestic  love  was  ; how  much  of 
heaven  might  be  gathered  under  our  roof  ; and  these  reflections  did  not  aid 
the  banker  in  his  attempt  to  dissuade  her  from  the  heart-dream  that  had  in 
truth  bewildered  her  better  judgment. 

“ He  is  poor  and  extravagant,”  persisted  the  banker,  mistaking  the  source 
of  her  emotion. 

“I  have  money  enough  for  both;  his  fine  taste  need  not  he  thwarted,” 
was  the  generous  reply. 

The  banker  pressed  his  lips  together,  for  her  firmness  disturbed  even  his 
philosophy.  “ A wine-drinker,  a heartless  profligate  in  everything.” 

“ Nay,  heartless  he  is  not -it  is  unjust,  cruel ; he  does  not  deserve  it — if 
lie  were  all  this,  1 have  one  firm  defence  to  make  for  what  I intend  to  do  !” 
She  broke  off,  and  her  cheek  became  crimson  beneath  the  tears  that  flowed 
over  it. 

“ May  I inquire  what  that  reason  is  P”  said  the  banker. 

“ I love  him  1” 

“ And  are  doubtless  persuaded  that  he  seeks  you  from  love  in  return,  and 
not  for  the  thousands  left  by  your  father.” 

There  was  a touch  of  sarcasm  in  the  banker’s  voice,  and  it  fell  harshly  on 
the  struggling  heart  of  his  ward. 

“ I know  that  he  loves  me  for  myself  alone.  I am  as  certain  of  it  as  that 
my  pulse  heats,  or  my  voice  is  now  filling  your  ear.  1 want  no  better  proof 
than  beats  in  my  own  bosom — heart  answers  to  heart  in  this  1” 

There  was  something  beautiful  in  the  confidence  which  filled  that  young 
heart — beautiful  but  dangerous.  For  a moment  the  cold  eye  of  her  guardian 
lighted  up  with  admiration,  but  he  saw  the  precipice  on  which  she  was 
standing,  and  proved  how  deeply  his  interest  was  enlisted  in  her  welfare  by 
the  trouble  which  he  took  to  drag  her  away'. 

“ I cannot  consent  to  this  sacrifice  — will  not  consent.” 

“ I grieve  that  this  is  your  determination,”  said  Lucy,  with  meek  dignity 
“ but  my  word — my  soul  is  pledged — I cannot  war  for  ever  against  his 
pleadings  and  my  own  heart.  He  has  faults — I acknowledge  he  has — no 
one  admits  that  more  frankly  than  himself,  but  he  will  amend  them.  You 
do  not  know  how  warm  and  true  his  nature  is  !” 

The  banker  shook  his  head. 

“ Let  it  be  so,  then,”  she  added,  smiling  through  her  tears,  “ J can  love 
him  spite  of  his  faults.” 

“This  is  sheer  infatuation,”  muttered  the  hanker,  pacing  up  and  down 
the  library  after  his  ward  had  left  him  ; but  if  she  will  fling  herself  away  I 
am  exonerated — there  is  no  legal  power  by  which  it  can  be  prevented.” 


The  dream  was-  accomplished  in  the  church  which  stood  on  her  own 
beautiful  estate.  Lucy  Sprague  knelt  by  the  side  of  that  dangerous  man. 
The  good  pastor  who  had  held  her  at  the  baptismal  font  pronounced  the 
words  of  union,  but  his  voice  broke,  and  he  looked  compassionately  on  the 
young  creature  kneeling  at  his  feet,  as  if  the  task  which  he  was  performing 
were  painful  to  his  good  heart.  The  ivy  that  crept  over  the  little  porch 
and  the  tall  windows  were  filled  with  a dirge-like  wind,  and  the  tablet 
sunk  in  the  wall  to  her  parents  seemed  like  a scroll  written  over  with 
reproaches. 

She  stood  up  with  the  golden  circlet  on  her  finger,  the  veil  of  Mechlin  lace 
swept  to  her  feet,  and  the  pearls  on  her  neck  lay  motionless  in  the  dim 
light.  But  when  the  bridegroom  pressed  his  lips  upon  her  hand,  and 
whispered  a few  words  unheard  by  the  rest,  the  peat  Is  heaved  upon  the 
rosy  swell  of  her  throat,  a happy  blush  shone  through  the  gossamer  veil,  and 
when  she  went  forth,  w hen  the  bells  pealed  a welcotne  and, children  scattered 
a carpet  of  blossoms  under  her  feet  from  the  church-door  to  the  carriage  ; 
when  the  horses  crushed  them  as  they  dashed  off,  a happier  bride  could  never 
have  breathed  than  Lucy  Burke.  And  if1  love— true,  warm-hearted,  ill- 
regulated  love— could  render  a heart  happy,  hers  might  well  be  so;  for  if  ever 
a human  being  doted  on  another,  with  the  whole  strength  of  his  manhood, 
that  being  was  Thomas  Burke.  She  did  him  no  more  than  justice;  his 
thoughts  were  all  on  the  young  and  lovely  woman  he  had  wedded  ; not  on  her 
possessions — possessions  which  had  now  become  his  own,  save  a trifling 
settlement  prepared  without  her  knowledge  by  her  guardian,  and  signed  un- 
read by  her  husband.  No,  no  ; Thomas  Burke  eared  nothing  for  the  money; 
it  would  have  been  better  perhaps  if  he  had  indeed  possessed  more  of  the 
mercenary  character  imputed  to  him, 
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u My  wife — ray  own  sweet  wife  1”  How  -strongly  though  musical  the  words 
fell  upon  her  ear — how  full  of  brooding  tenderness  were  the  soft  eyes  that 
dared  not  look  upon  the  face  of  that  manly-made  husband  — so  young,  so 
gloriously  beautiful — turned  upon  her  with  all  that  wealth  of  tenderness 
beaming  through!  They  satin  silence,  for  the  full  tranquillity  which  brooded 
in  their  hearts  was  unfitted  for  any  effort  at  conversation,  save  the  fragmentary 
symbols  so  gently  endearing  which  now  and  then  broke  from  the  lips  as 
•with  linked  hands  the  husband  and  wife  looked  forth  on  the  dewy  morning 
together. 

“ How  changed  everything  seems  here!”  murmured  the  bride;  “ I did  not 
know  that  our  own  home  was  so  full  of  pleasant  objects;  the  garden  smiles 
like  an  Eden  this  morning.” 

“ It  is  an  Eden;  and  here,”  said  the  young  husband,  kissing  the  forehead 
uplifted  to  his  face,  “ here  is  my  Eve — Adam  never  fell  for  one  more  lovely.” 

“ But  may  not  the  tempter  creep  in  ?”  It  was  a vague  question,  brought 
on  by  thoughts  of  her  guardian’s  caution,  and  Lucy  repented  having  spoken 
it  before  the  words  had  left  her  lips,  but  he  only  kissed  her  again,  and  observed, 
il  Not  while  we  love  each  other  thus.” 

They  went  into  the  house  together,  and  sat  down  to  breakfast,  happy  and 
confident  in  the  future. 

A year  went  by.  Lucy  Burke  was  in  town  once  more,  the  mo‘st  flattered 
beauty  of  a season.  Her  husband,  too,  was  there.  Thoughtful  manhood 
and  happiness,  pure  and  deep,  had  given  new  dignity  to  his  person,  and  a 
more  finished  grace  to  his  manner.  No  man  about  town  was  more  popular. 
There  was  none  who  gave  such  suppers,  or  entertained  his  friends  so  lavishly. 
His  establishment  was  kept  up  on  the  most  expensive  scale.  His  horses  were 
unrivalled;  his  equipage  remarkable  for  its  costliness,  its  splendour,  and  the 
exquisite  taste  which  even  in  magnificence  avoided  gorgeousness.  Lucy’s 
fortune  had  not  been  enormous  at  first,  though  fully  sufficient  for  splendour 
and  occasional  prodigality;  hut  the  style  kept  up  iri  her  home  was  princely, 
and  could  only  have  been  warranted  by  the  most  abundant  supply  of  money. 
Still  the  generous  woman  was  happy.  She  knew  herself  to  have  been  rich ; 
and  with  no  idea  of  the  relative  value  of  money  and  that  which  it  purchases, 
never  dreamed  that  her  possessions  were  melting  away  like  snow  in  the  warm 
sunshine.  She  was  flattered  in  the  world  — sought  after  and  caressed  to  a 
degree  that  could  not  fail  to  excite  her  self-love,  especially  as  she  saw  that  it 
gratified  her  husband.  He  was  still  to  her  the  first  and  dearest  object  in 
existence.  No  music  came  to  her  ear  so  sweetly  as  his  footfall  on  the  stairs, 
when  she  could  retire  to  her  dressing-room  and  think  of  him  in  peace — no 
sight  gladdened  her  eye  so  surely  as  a glimpse  of  his  fine  person  as  she  rode 
through  the  park,  or  passed  him  in  the  carriage  while  standing  on  the  club- 
house steps.  Amid  all  her  triumphs,  all  her  splendour,  the  well-spring  of  her 
young  heart  was  kept  pure  and  free.  The  little  hour  spent  with  her  husband 
over  the  breakfast-table,  in  her  pretty  morning-gown,  and  her  delicate  face 
shaded  by  a deeply-bordered  cap  of  costly  lace,  was  the  most  precious  hour 
of  the  twenty -four  to  her.  She  had  not  yet  repented  the  choice  she  had  made, 
and  wrote  her  guardian  so. 

And  Thomas  Burke,  was  he  changed  in  his  love  of  that  generous  woman  ? 
No,  no ; changed  he  might  be,  but  not  in  his  love  for  her ; there  he  kept  firm, 
though  his  old  habits  were  creeping  insidiously  back  upon  him,  and  all  good 
resolutions  melting  from  his  heart  beneath  the  influence  of  a town  life  and  old 
associations. 

At  length  this  alteration  in  his  habits  forced  itself  on  the  attention  of  his 
wife.  A shadow  fell  upon  her  heart,  and  occasionally  her  sweet  face  took  a 
care-worn  expression  ; hut  with  the  anxiety  came  a strength  and  fervency  of 
affection  unknown  in  her  heart  before.  She  kept  her  pledge,  and  did  most 
truly  love  him,  in  spite  of  his  faults. 

Lucy  was  sitting  alone  in  her  dressing-room  one  night;  for  she  never 
allowed  herself  to  retire  until  he  returned  home.  She  had  taken  a book,  and 
turned  its  leaves  somewhat  nervously  ; for  hour  after  hour  was  wearing  away, 
and  still  he  came  not.  At  length,  towards  daylight,  there  came  a double 
knock  at  the  street-door,  which  aroused  the  beautiful  watcher,  who  had  fallen 
asleep  in  her  chair,  with  her  cheek  nestled  against  the  swansdown  that  lined 
her  dressing-robe.  She  started  up;  a pleasant  smile  stole  to  her  before  drowsy 
eyes,  and  she  hastened  to  hear  the  porter  unclose  the  door.  He  was  too 
sound  asleep  in  his  leathern  chair;  and  when  the  knock  was  again  repeated, 
Lucy  girded  the  dressing-gown  around  her  waist  with  a silken  cord  which 
belonged  to  the  festal  garments  she  had  just  flung  off;  and  taking  a lamp, 
hurried  down  stairs.  She  opened  the  door,  and  there  stood  her  husband, 
flushed  with  wine,  his  hat  off,  and  the  masses  of  raven  hair  falling  over  his 
brow  damp  and  dishevelled.  He  stooped  unsteadily,  and  made  a random  effort 
to  rescue  his  beaver  from  the  ground.  Lucy  shrunk  back,  and  every  vestige 
of  colour  left  her  face.  He  came  into  the  hall,  stumbling  as  he  walked,  holding 
out  his  hand  to  greet  her,  with  a vague  smile,  Which  seemed  fearfully  out  of 
place  on  those  soulless  features. 

Lucy  glanced  hurriedly  tow'ard  the  porter’s  chair.  The  occupant  was  sound 
asleep,  breathing  deep  and  full,  like  a man  determined  on  his  entire  measure 
of  rest,  let  circumstances  go  as  they  might. 

Lucy  looked  upon  his  unconsciousness  with  a sense  of  relief.  He  need  not 
be  a witness  to  the  degradation  of  his  master;  this  thing  could  never  happen 
again,  and  no  one  would  have  seen  it  but  herself.  Poor  Lucy  Burke!  she 
kuew  for  the  first  time  how  heavily  lies  the  knowledge  we  would  forget,  but 
have  not  the  power.  A world  of  suffering  passed  through  that  gentle  heart 
while  she  was  gazing  in  the  face  of  her  husband,  that  face  so  pale  and  unnatu- 
ral in  its  expression. 

She  took  his  arm  soothingly  and  led  him  up  stairs  to  her  dressing-room. 
He  flung  himself  into  the  deep  chair  which  she  had  just  left,  smiled  in  her 
face  with  an  expression  that  made  her  heart  sick,  and  falling  heavily  back 


sank  to  sleep  on  the  cushion  that  had  opported  her,  with  his  head  test  ■ on 
the  crimson  velvet  yet  warm  from  the  pressure  of  lur  cheik. 

The  poor  wife  stood  gazing  sorrowfully  upon  him  ; her  meek  eyes  were  full 
of  tears,  and  after  a little  she  stole  away  to  a corner  of  the  room,  knelt 
by  a pile  of  cushions,  and,  smothering  her  sobs  in  their  silken  billow  s,  -tern, 
to  be  praying  with  painful  intensity.  At  length  she  arose  to  her  feet,  with 
an  air  of  gentle  resignation,  and  gliding  toward  her  husban  ; vho  still  slum- 
bered on  in  the  dull  heavy  sleep  of  inebriety,  she  bent  down,  an  . rem  vii  tl  e 
damp  hair  from  his  forehead,  kissed  it.  Then  she  stole  aw av  into  lor  bed- 
chamber’ and  remained  till  morning  in  its  gorgeous  gloom  v,  ate  hi  1 
through  the  open  door,  hut  herself  concealed  all  the  time  lest  he  might  awake 
and  be  abashed  in  her  presence. 

Alas!  poor  wife,  the  unhappy  night  was  hut  the  prelude  to  mat  more 
equally  wearing,  equally  humiliating  to  that  true  heart. 

Ami  now  the  beautiful  face  of  Lucy  Burke  grew  anxious  with  c:.n-  and 
suffering.  She  no  longer  frequented  the  gay  circles  that  would  have  w n hr  r 
forth  from  the  splendid  solitude  in  which  her  days  were  spent,  hut  in  • step 
grew  languid  in  that  sumptuous  home,  her  meek  eyes  dim  with  watching. 
Almost  every  night  that  irregular  knock  summoned  her  to  be  the  witness  c f 
her  husband’s  degradation.  But  she  hoped  on,  whispering  to  hers-  lf,  “ It 
will  be  better  soon  ! My  true  love  must  win  him  back,  for  still  1 do  love  him 
in  spite  of  his  faults.” 


The  guardian's  prophecy  was  at  length  accomplished.  Ruin,  total  aud 
irretrievable  ruin,  swept  over  the  thoughtless  husband  — ruin,  that  overthrew 
the  household  gods  from  his  hearthstone  and  left  his  young  wife  standing  anil  1 
the  fragments,  astounded  by  the  magnitude  of  difficulties  that  surrounded  her. 
Terrified  by  a dread  of  losing  the  object  dearest  to  her  on  eartli  by  some  act. 
of  that  law  which  crushes  the  poor  man  as  it  does  the  felon,  she  sat  trembling 
within  her  desolate  home,  miserable,  but  firm  in  the  deep  affection  that  no 
time,  no  prosperity  or  misfortune  could  shake  for  an  instant. 

The  last  and  most  cruel  blow  came — her  husband  was  in  prison.  "When 
the  young  wife  heard  this  she  arose,  gathered  her  mantle  about  her,  and  w ent 
forth  into  the  street  on  foot  and  unattended. 

There  is  in  the  heart  of  London  a huge  building,  dark  and  fearfully 
gloomy,  uprearing  itself  and  frowning  over  the  cheerful  dwellings  and  beauti- 
ful specimens  of  architecture  that  surround  it,  like  a blasted  fortress  cumbering 
a beautiful  country  with  its  huge  proportions.  The  very  sight  of  this  prison- 
house  is  enough  to  make  the  soul  shudder.  Many  a wretched  heart  has 
withered  within  its  walls  or  broken  in  the  intense  agony  of  its  sufferings; 
many  a head  has  turned  gray  while  watching  those  damp,  naked  walls,  year 
after  year,  till  hope  and  even  the  wish  for  liberty  grew  feeble  with  suffering. 
Mart’s  inhumanity  to  his  fellow  creatures  was  written  on  every  massive  wall, 
sunk  deep  in  the  cold  flags  worn  by  the  prisoner's  foot,  there  Shylock 
creditors  demanded  their  pound  of  flesh,  aud  there  the  profligate,  the  unfor- 
tunate and  the  poverty-stricken  herded  alike  in  gloom  and  misery.  There  the 
villain  gloried  in  his  sin  ; unblushing  vice  chuckled  over  former  evil  deeds 
close  by  the  honest  unfortunate,  who,  bowed  down  by  shame  and  sorrow,  ate 
his  scanty  portion  in  tears,  longing  for  a grave  scarcely  more  terrible  than 
that  which  immured  him. 

Within  these  walls,  a prisoner,  with  no  hope  of  release,  lay  Thomas 
Burke.  They  had  given  him  a cell  to  himself,  and  there  in  solitude  he  lay, 
tossing  to  and  fro  on  his  straw  pallet;  ever  and  anon  he  sat  up  and  looked 
upon  the  bolted  door  with  bloodshot  eyes  and  lips  that  trembled  as  he  gazed. 

She  came  at  last,  and  the  sound  of  her  footfall  on  his  dungeon  floor  stole  to 
that  feverisli  heart  like  dew  upon  a bruised  flower. 

The  young  wife  sat  down  by  his  couch  and  tried  to  force  hack  the  tears  that 
lay  so  heavily  on  her  heart;  hut  as  she  laid  her  hand  upon  his  forehead 
and  gazed  into  his  face,  so  changed  with  the  midnight  revel  and  his  own  hitter 
thoughts  that  a stranger  had  not  recognized  it,  sobs  burst  from  her  bosom, 
and  bending  down  she  kissed  him  again  and  again,  as  it  she  feared  that  lie 
might  deem  them  a reproach. 

He  turned  away  and  muttered  hoarsely  to  himself. 

“ Can  nothing  be  done — must  we  remain  here  for  ever?”  said  the  wife, 
conquering  her  tears. 

The  young  man  sat  up,  and  made  an  effort  to  appear  calm. 

“ Leave  me,  Lucy,”  he  said,  4<  leave  me  to  the  late  I have  so  well  merited. 
You  are  not  quite  destitute.  Thanks  to  your  guardian  for  that — not  to  me. 
Wretch  that  I am— I never  thought  of  providing  for  you — I who  loved  yon 
so — ” 

Lucy  started  up,  and  a flood  of  joy  rushed  over  her  face. 

“ And  have  we  anything  left  P where?  how?  tell  me,  my  husband.  I 
thought  that  all  was  gone.” 

“ There  is  a settlement  of  some  thousands — 1 do  not  know  how  many — 
but  enough  for  your  comfort.  So  he  told  me  at  the  time  — I never  read  it  I 

Lucy  did  not  hear  him  out — she  started  up,  tied  on  her  bonnet  with  hands 
that  trembled  like  aspen  leaves,  and  knocked  hurriedly  on  the  door.  1 hey 
let  her  out,  and  Burke  was  alone  again. 

“ She,  too.  has  left  me!”  he  muttered  in  a choked  voice,  and  falling  back 
on  his  couch  he  wept  like  a child. 

Once  more  the  young  wife  stood  before  her  guardian,  not  with  the  warm 
confidence  which  had  formerly  strengthened  her  in  that  presence,  but  trem- 
bling like  a frightened  bird,  and  pale  with  terror  lest  her  suit  might  be 
denied. 

It  was  denied,  at  first  sternly  and  with  words  of  calm  reproach,  but  there 
was  something  in  the  agony  of  spirit  with  which  she  prayed  a self-devo- 
tion so  touchingly  holy,  that  even  the  man  of  business  was  moved  to  com- 
passion. She  saw  it  in  his  face,  and  falling  at  his  feet  gathered  both  hi 
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hands  between  hers  and  cohered  them  with  tears  and  murmured  such  words 
of  gratitude  as  no  human  being  could  have  resisted. 

“ Be  it  so  ” he  said  at  length,  and  for  the  first  time  in  twenty  years  the 
man  of  wealth  felt  that  his  voice  shoot,  while  he  could  scarcely  see  the  pale, 
joyful  features  uplifted  at  his  words,  from  the  mist  that  had  crept  over  his 
eyes,  “ Be  it  so,  hut  when  his  debts  are  paid  where  will  you  go!'  how  live?” 

“ Where  he  goes  there  will  1 be,  and  where  he  dies  there  will  I be 
buried.”  Her  face  was  like  that  of  an  angel  as  she  thus  adopted  the  most 
beautiful  poetry  of  love. 

The  banker  laid  his  hand  on  her  head  and  murmured,  “ Poor  child — poor 
child  ! how  unworthy  is  he  of  such  love  !” 

“ Not  unworthy!  oh,  not  unworthy!”  said  the  wife  pleadingly he  will 
redeem  the  past  now — [ am  sure  he  will.” 

The  banker  shook  his  head,  hut  arose,  and  supporting  that  feeble  creature 
with  his  arm,  they  entered  a carriage  together. 

“Joy,  joy,  my  husband!  You  are  free  again,  free!  and  not  so  very 
destitute — look  here!” 

Lucy  had  a thousand  pound  note  in  her  hand,  hut  she  trembled  so  from 
head  to  foot  that  when  she  held  it  tou'ards  her  astonished  husband  it  fell 
fluttering  to  the  stone  flags. 

He  did  not  pick  it  up  then,  for  a dearer  burden  lay  against  his  heart — his 
wife  — his  own  true  wife — who  wept  upon  his  bosom  as  she  had  never  wept 
before  in  her  whole  existence. 

A gallant  ship,  w ith  outspread  sails,  was  careering  on  the  Atlantic,  and 
many  a dim  eye  turned  s;-.dly  toward  the  horizon  where  the  British  Isle  had 
last  appeared. 

“ It  is  gone,”  said  Burke,  turning  aw'ay  that  no  one  might  witness  his 
anguish  ; “ we  have  no  longer  a home.” 

“ But  we  are  together,”  whispered  his  wife,  nestling  her  hand  into  his, 
“ we  are  together.” 

A slight  cough  interrupted  her  speech,  and  when  it  went  away  there  was 
a fever  spot  burning  redly  on  her  cheek.  The  husband  saw'  it,  and  his  lip 
quivered. 

“ This  air  blows  chilly  from  the  water,  let  ns  go  down,”  he  said,  and 
with  his  arm  supporting  her  waist,  the  husband  and  wife  went  into  the  cabin 
together. 

Another  lapse  of  time.  The  husband  and  wife  were  in  a foreign  city, 
with  strange  faces  all  around  them.  They  had  taken  rooms  at  an  hotel,  hut 
the  tramp  of  so  many  feet,  the  noise  and  bustle,  irritated  the  invalid,  and 
frightened  sleep  from  her  pillow. 

“ Oh,  that  we  could  he  alone!”  she  murmured,  turning  languidly  in  her 
easy-chair,  with  the  restlessness  of  disease.  “ If  I were  quite  alone  with 
you,  Thomas,  with  no  human  face  to  look  at  me  save  yours,  this  fever  would 
go  away.” 

“ YYe  must  be  alone  ; this  noise  renders  you  worse  every  day.  Try  to  rest 
a little  till  I come  hack  again.” 

“ I knew  that  he  would  reform.  How  good  he  is!  how  happy  we  shall 
be  !”  murmured  the  invalid.  As  she  closed  her  eyes  a tear  struggled  through 
their  lashes,  but  it  was  born  of  happy  feelings,  and  she  slept  after. 

Buike  went  out  to  a reading-room,  and  found  the  advertisement  that  he 
sought  for — “ A house  to  let,  ready  furnished,  in  a retired  part  of  the  city.” 
That  night  Lucy  was  removed  to  her  new  home.  The  repose  and  stillness 
fell  refreshingly  on  her  while  she  was  supported  to  the  chamber  prepared  for 
her  reception,  and  she  smiled  as  they  laid  her  on  the  snowy  bed;  hut  there 
was  something  in  her  face  that  startled  the  husband — a chill  came  over  him, 
and  he  turned  away  to  weep. 

“ Why  did  you  look  so  sorrowful  ?”  said  the  invalid,  smiling  once  more. 
“ I am  better  now  everything  is  so  quiet:  to-morrow— next  day,  perhaps,  I 
shall  be  much  better — it  is  only  fatigue,  you  know.”  Her  eyes  closed  as  she 
spoke,  and  that  wretched  man  heard  a sound  in  her  breath  that  chilled  him  to 
the  heart.  He  sank  upon  his  knees,  and  the  bed  shook  beneath  the  violence 
of  his  grief. 

That  night  Thomas  talked  wildly  to  his  wife  as  she  lay  so  still  upon  her 
couch;  hut  she  gave  him  no  answer,  though  the  voice  of  his  agony  might 
have  kindled  a stone  to  compassion.  She  breathed  not — she  moved  not — the 
pillow  on  which  her  cold  cheek  rested  had  neither  wrinkle  nor  fold  in  its 
snow-white  cover.  The  winding  sheet  that  fell  over  her  lay  motionless,  like 
folds  of  marble  around  a statue.  When  he  arose  in  his  agony  and  repentance, 
and  pressed  bis  quivering  mouth  to  her  lips,  they  chilled  him  to  the  heart, 
and  he  felt  for  the  first  time  that  she  was  dead,  for  “ it  was  the  first  cold  kiss 
she  had  ever  given  him.”  A.  S.  S. 


The  passions  which  the  world  praises  and  inspires  are  followed  by  its 
contempt:  the  virtue  that  the  w'orld  censures  and  opposes  attracts  its 
homage. — Massillon. 

Mode  of  Measuhing  Time  in  the  East.— The  people  of  the 
East  measure  time  by  the  length  of  their  shadow.  Hence,  if  you  ask  a 
man  what  o’clock  it  is,  he  immediately  goes  into  the  sun,  stands  erect, 
then,  looking  where  his  shadow  terminates,  he  measures  the  length  with 
his  feet,  and  tells  you  nearly  the  time.  Thus  the  workmen  earnestly 
desire  the  shadow  which  indicates  the  time  for  leaving  their  work.  A 
person  wishing  to  leave  his  toil,  says,  ‘ How  long  my  shadow  is  in  coming !’ 
4 Why  did  you  not  come  sooner  P’  ‘Because  T waited  for  my  shadow?’ 
In  the  seventh  chapter  of  Job  we  find  it  written — ‘ As  a servant  earnestly 
desireth  hjs  shadow.’-- Roberts's  Illustrations , 
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Chapter  XIII. 

At  the  blast  of  trumpets  Correa  appeared  in  the  arena,  aritied  with  a 
battle-axe  and  a small  round  shield,  to  answer  the  challenge  of  Bajardo, 
who  had  mounted  a fresh  horse  and  prepared  himself  for  the  combat. 
The  two  combatants  did  not,  as  before,  dash  against  each  other  at  full 
speed,  hut,  with  their  reins  tightly  drawn,  and  their  spurs  still,  they 
rode  up  at  a half  gallop,  till  they  were  nearly  together. 

In  this  trial,  velocity  of  movement  could  not  serve,  as  in  hurling  a lance, 
to  add  impetus  to  the  blow.  Merit  here  consisted  far  more  in  vigour  ot‘ 
arm,  and  in  knowing  well  how  to  manage  their  horses,  that,  when  they 
reared,  their  riders  could  choose  the  moment  of  their  forward  plunge  to 
burl  the  blow  against  the  enemy’s  helmet:  and  when  this  was  well  done, 
it  .generally  drove  from  his  saddle  the  man  on  whom  it  fell.  At  the  first 
encounter,  the  two  steeds,  perfectly  trained  and  managed,  reared  and 
plunged  together,  and  their  riders  were  so  entirely  protected  by  their 
shields,  they  could  neither  of  them  be  struck  as  they  passed.  The  second 
meeting  had  the  same  result.  Perceiving  the  play  of  his  adversary, 
Bajardo  came  on  the  third  time  with  greater  fury,  and  Correa  met  him 

with  the  same  violence;  but  when  they  had  nearly  reached  each  other,  the 

Frenchman,  by  a sudden  movement,  threw  his  hotse  back  on  his  haunches, 
just  at  the  moment  his  enemy,  who,  expecting  nothing  of  the  kind,  had 
lifted  his  weapon  into  the  air,  and  levelled  a blow  which  fell  without  effect. 
Bajardo  seized  the  moment,  and  raising  his  weapon  with  incredible 
swiftness  with  both  hands,  as  he  drove  the  spurs  into  his  horse  and  rose 
in  his  saddle,  he  struck  a terrible  blow  upon  the  helmet  of  Correa,  which 

brought  him  down  on  the  neck  of  his  horse  ; and  when  the  spectators 

were  waiting  for  him  to  raise  up  his  head,  he  rolled  senseless  to  the 
ground,  and  was  borne  by  his  esquires  from  the  arena.  Bajardo  also  went 
out,  saluting  the  balcony  of  Donna  Elvira,  amidst  the  plaudits  of  the  whole 
amphitheatre,  while  the  clarion  sounded  his  victory.  He  was  soon  re- 
called, however,  to  combat  Azevedo,  who  had  come  forward  to  take  up  the 
challenge  of  his  companion.  The  contest  was  long  and  nobly  fought, 
but  finally  the  French  cavalier  won  the  day. 

Outside  the  entrance  to  the  amphitheatre  a large  enclosure  had  been 
prepared,  where  the  knights  who  entered  the  lists  could  keep  their  horses 
and  servants,  and  arm  themselves  for  the  combat.  Here  Gonzales  had 
provided  all  that  was  necessary  for  their  encounters.  There  were  several 
tables  to  place  arms  on,  a forge,  and  a small  portable  furnace  to  adjust 
any  portion  of  armour,  and,  last  of  all,  a buffet  of  food  and  wine.  Branea- 
leone  had  been  charged  to  see  that  nothing  was  wanting,  and  every  service 
rendered  the  occasion  might  require.  While  he  was  at  his  post,  Grajano 
d’Asti,  whom  he  recognized  as  the  man  he  had  seen  when  he  bore  with 
Fieramosca  the  challenge  to  the  French  camp,  arrived  with  two  esquires, 
who  carried  his  armour,  and  led  in  his  battle  horse.  Brancaleone,  who, 
as  usual,  had  till  now  said  very  little,  stepped  forward  to  greet  Grajano, 
and  received  him  with  more  courtesy  than  he  was  accustomed  to  show.  One 
who  knew  him,  to  have  seen  him  then,  would  have  believed  that  he  was  moved 
by  some  concealed  motive  in  his  cordial  greeting.  He  had,  in  fact,  as  wilt 
presently  appear,  an  object  to  accomplish  of  no  little  importance. 

After  the  first  reception  and  proffers  of  services,  he  accommodated  him  with 
all  he  coold  desire,  and  drew  him  into  conversation,  while  his  squires  aided 
him  in  taking  off  the  rich  robes  in  which  he  was  dressed,  to  make  v.ay  for  his 
close-fitting  garments  of  skin,  over  which  a suit  of  armour  was  to  be  worn. 
That  of  Grajano  was  beautifully  variegated  by  stripes  of  gold  over  the 
burnished  steel,  which  lay  in  pieces  on  the  table.  Branoaleoue  examined  it, 
piece  bv  piece,  with  great  attention,  and  taking  in  his  hand  the  breast-plate, 
to  aid  in  putting  it  on  the  cavalier,  he  observed  that  it  was  made  of  double 
plates  of  steel,  which  seemed  impenetrable.  The  cuirass  was  double,  and  of 
equal  strength.  He  took  up  the  arm-pieces,  the  thigh-plates,  and  greaves, 
and  his  practised  eye  saw  they  wmuld  resist  every  proof. 

While  he  was  making  this  examination  a sagacious  observer  would  have 
detected  a certain  strange  expression  around  his  forehead  and  a curious 
smile  around  his  mouth  ; but  there  was  no  one  who  saw'  him  at  that  moment. 
The  helmet  only  remaining  to  complete  his  equipments,  Brancaleone  took 
it  up,  and  examining  it,  soon  discovered  it  did  not  correspond  in  strength 
with  the  rest  of  the  armour;  and  he  asked  Grajano  if  he  was  not  accus- 
tomed to  wear,  underneath,  a tight-fitting  head-piece  of  iron.  Being  told 
he  did  not,  he  demanded  why,  after  covering  the  rest  of  his  body  with  such 
impenetrable  armour,  he  should  not  take  equal  precaution  in  the  defence  of 
his  head. 

“ Because,”  replied  Grajano,  “ at  the  assault  of  a contemptible  castle, 
worth  about  three  quattrini  (farthingsj— and  that  fool,  the  Duke  of  Mont- 
pensier,  was  bent  upon  taking  it — while  I w'as  placing  a ladder  to  mount  the 
wall,  one  of  the  Abruzzesi  villains  who  defended  it  threw  down  a stone  upon 
my  head,  which  crushed  my  helmet,  and  cut  a hole  into  rny  head  which  will, 
most  likely,  close  up  entirely,  when  they  throw  the  last  spadeful  of  dirt  on 
me.  Look  here!”  Suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he  lifted  his  hand  to  the 
top  of  his  head,  and  put  one  of  his  fingers  into  a gash  in  the  cranium,  which 
plainly  showed  that  he  once  wore  a thick  helmet. 

“For  this  wound — hang  the  rascal  who  gave  it  me! — I lost  many  a 
shining  ducat ; for  I was  obliged  to  leave  King  Charles,  and  stay  several 
months  in  Rome,  till  I was  restored.  True,  indeed,”  he  added,  laughing, 
“ that  occasion  served  to  rid  me  of  the  encumbrance  of  a certain  wife  I had. 
So  you  see  there  was  both  a little  good  and  a little  evil  in  the  business.  I 
afterwards  entered  the  pay  of  that  villain  Valenza,  until,  as  God  had  willed 
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it,  I. returned  to  the  French;  and  with  them  I find,  at  least,  it  does  not 
always  rain  or  snow  on  our  heads.  Besides,  at  the  end  of  every  month  there 
roll  out  as  handsome  florins  as  the  bank  Martelli  of  Florence  can  furnish.” 

■“  Bat  this  helmet,”  replied  Brancaleone,  “ how  would  it  resist  a heavy 
Wow?” 

“ Oh !”  answered  Grajano,  “ as  to  that,  I give  myself  very  little  trouble. 
E'irst  off  all,  it’s  Damascus  steel,  and  of  a temper  that  will  defy  the  world  to 
better;  and  then  I tell  thee,  that  when  I find  iu  battle  those  who  want  to 
’brush  away  the  flies  from  my  face,  I make  such  use  of  mv  shield,  that 
the  must  be  a brave  fellow  who  gets  near  enough  to  do  it.  Look,”  said  he, 
showing  the  shield  and  the  chain  by  which  he  fastened  it  to  his  neck,  “ look 
how  I hold  it  at  arm’s-length,  to  have  full  room  to  sw  ing.” 

Brancaleone  made  no  further  reply.  Again  he  observed  most  carefully 
She  helmet,  turning  it  round  on  all  sides,  and  sounding  it  with  his  knuckles 
'fn  a way  peculiarly  his  own  ; he  then  opened  it,  and  adjusted  it  himself  to  the 
knight’s  head. 

During  this  time  the  battle  had  been  going  on  between  the  three  Spaniards 
r.nd  Bajardo  in  the  manner  we  have  already  related.  The  latter  had  come 
off  conqueror-,  and  entered  the  tent  just  as  Grajano  had  finished  putting  on 
his  artwou-r,  and  was  preparing  to  mount  his  horse.  The  knight  of  Asti 
addressed  some  courteous  words  to  ihe  victor;  and  perceiving  Brancaleone 
•was  not  giving  heed  to  their  conversation,  he  asked  him  how  much  the  prowess 
ef  their  adversaries  was  worth.  Taking  offhis  iron  gauntlets  and  helmet, 
and  'throwing  them  down  on  the  table  as  the  sweat  streamed  from  his  brow', 
he  replied,  “ On  the  word  of  a knight,  Don  Inigo  wields  a good  lance.” 
And  even  to  the  rest  he  accorded  the  praises  he  felt  were  due;  he  also  gave 
some  hints  to  the  warrior  who  was  going  out  to  combat  about  the  way  he 
should  conduct  himself,  that  all  might  not  be  lost. 

Grajano  entered  the  arena  well  mounted  on  a beautiful  black  charger, 
covered  with  an  orange  saddle-cloth,  with  a herald  before  him,  proclaiming 
Ids  name  in  a loud  voice.  The  knight  then  rode  under  the  balcony  of  Gonzales, 
and  struck  with  his  lance  three  times  upon  the  shields  of  Azevedo  and 
Snige.  When  Fieratnosca  heard  that  name  pronounced,  an  instantaneous 
and  involuntary  tremor  ran  through  every  fibre  of  his  body.  He  was  again 
stisng  with  remotse  for  having  concealed  from  Ginevra  that  he  was  alive; 
Sad  as  all  men  are  ready  to  form  good  resolutions,  hut  leave  the  execution 
<jf  them  to  the  future,  he  determined  to  unfold  everything  to  her  at  their 
first  meeting. 

'i  he  combat,  meanwhile,  began  ; and  the  Piedmontese,  w ho  was  esteemed 
one  of  the  first  combatants  in  strength  and  skill  in  managing  weapons,  ob- 
tained a decided  advantage  over  Azevedo,  although  he  did  not  unhorse  him  ; 
'and  even  in  his  encounter  with  Inigo  he  bore  himself  so  well,  that  the  uni- 
versal decision  was  in  his  favour.  A number  of  French  knights  followed 
him — De  la  Paline,  Chandeuier,  Obigni,  and,  last  of  all,  La  Morte,  who  had 
become  so  enraged  by  his  encounter  with  Diego  Garcia  about  the  bull,  that 
fee  astonished  by  his  feats  the  whole  amphitheatre. 

To  tell  the  truth,  the  three  Spaniards,  who  had  undertaken  to  defend  the 
field,  had  the  worst  of  the  encounter,  and  they  were  forced  themselves  to 
•confess,  that  in  caliing  out  the  best  swords  of  the  French  army,  they  had 
attempted  a work  for  which  their  power  gave  them  no  justification.  But 
Inigo  and  Azevedo  were  still  in  the  saddle,  and  Grajano,  who  had  already 
'combated  them  once,  appeared  against  them  again.  He  was  probably  not  a 
little  favoured  by  their  exhaustion  after  so  many  encounters,  but  however 
this  may  have  been,  he  had  the  fortune  of  bringing  the  tournament  to  a close, 
und  was  declared  the  victor  of  the  day.  He  received  from  the  hands  of  Donna 
Elvira  the  gorgeous  helmet,  as  the  reward  of  his  victory,  amidst  the  blasts  of 
trump'-ts  and  the  acclamations  of  the  whole  amphitheatre. 

The  fete  being  finished,  Gonzales  rose,  and,  accompanied  by  his  daughter, 
the  Captain  ofFrance,  and  the  train  of  barons,  he  returned  to  the  castle, 
where  the  tables  were  being  prepared  for  the  approaching  banquet.  The 
arena  and  amphitheatre  were  soon  emptied  of  spectators,  who  went  in  crowds, 
visitors  and  citizens,  to  their  respective  homes,  or  to  the  inns  of  the  town, 
particularly  to  Veleno’s,  who  made  great  preparations  to  entertain  his  guests, 
■where  they  could  gossip  over  the  varied  incidents  of  the  day. 

On  the  morning  of  this  day,  iu  which  fortune  had  prepared  so  many  bitter 
strokes  for  Ginevra,  she  awoke  an  hour  later  that  usual.  Distracted  more 
than  ever  by  her  tormenting  reflections,  she  had  only  fallen  asleep  after 
daylight,  and  when  she  did  sleep,  a hundred  wild  fantasies  crowded  on 
her  brain.  Now  she  saw  Fieramosca  wounded  and  turning  his  eye 
glazing  in  death  to  her  for  help — again  she  saw  him  come  off  conqueror, 
crowned  with  glory,  standing  among  nobles,  and  casting  a contemptuous 
glance  on  her  as  he  turned  to  another  fair  one  and  gave  his  right  hand. 
And  yet,  while  she  slept,  she  comforted  herself  by  saying — “ Oh  ! how  hf  ppy 
1 am  ! this  is  only  a dream  !”  But  she  shuddered,  for  she  seemed  even  to  hear 
the  revelry  of  the  bridal  banquet  of  Ettore,  the  gay  chiming  of  hells,  and  the 
thunder  of  artillery.  At  last  the  noise  from  the  town  came  rushing  towards 
the  balcony  that  looked  out  on  Barletta.  She  saw  that  if  all  the  rest  were 
a dream,  the  tumult  which  awoke  her  was  a reality.  She  sat  up  in  bed,  and 
drawing  out  from  under  the  counterpanes  her  delicate  round  foot,  W'hite  as 
snow,  she  hid  it  in  a vermilion  slipper,  laced  on  a blue  dress,  and  threw  her 
long  chestnut  hair  hack  on  her  shoulders.  She  then  rose  up  and  seated  her- 
self under  the  vine-leaves  of  the  balcony,  gazing  on  the  giajestic  picture 
which  lay  before  her,  as  her  eyes  were  "dazzled  by  the  light  pouring  down 
from  the  serene  limpid  heavens. 

The  sun,  w'hich  had  already  been  risen  for  two  hours,  bathed  the  shore  of 
the  sea,  the  castle,  and  the  city,  with  a flood  of  light.  From  time  to  time 
globes  of  pearl-coloured  smoke,  streaked  with  tongues  of  fire,  burst  forth  over 
the  old  towers  and  battlements,  and  glittering  pure  white  in  the.  rays  of  the 


sun,  changed  into  a thousand  involutions  as  they  went  wreathing  up  into 
heaven.  A few  moments  after  the  report  came  pealiog  over  the  water,  and 
went  rolling  in  broken  undulations  along  the  shores  of  the  sea,  till  it  finally 
lost  itself  in  a faint  echo  among  the  distant  ravines  of  the  mountains.  'Ihe 
castle  and  the  city  for  a while  enveloped  in  smoke,  borne  quickly  away  by  the 
breeze  from  the  ocean,  lay  shadowed  on  the  bosom  of  the  calm  blue  sea, 
which  slept  so  tranquilly,  that  their  outline  was  perfectly  distinct  in  the 
translucent  water.  The  sound  of  the  hells  and  the  instromenta  came  full  or 
faintly  as  the  breeze  wafted  it  on  ; and  in  the  repose  of  the  convent,  at 
intervals,  even  the  huzzas  and  acclamations  of  the  people  for  the  Captain  of 
Spain  could  be  distinctly  heard.  Ikl  either  these  notes  of  universal  glad- 
ness, nor  the  smiling  picture  under  her  eye,  could  dispel  the  gloom  vi  lla  h 
oppressed  Ginevra ’s  spirit. 

To  the  sting  of  remorse  another  equally  terrible  had  been  added — the 
suspicion  of  being  betrayed  by  him  for  whom  she  had  made  the  immense 
sacrifice  of  turning  a deaf  ear  to  the  voice  of  conscience  and  the  calls  of  duty. 

It  was  a doubt  her  soul  spurned  and  her  heart  abhorred  ; but  the  doubt  had 
at  last  arisen,  and  he  w ho  has  made  the  trial  may  say,  if  doubt  can  be  dissi- 
pated as  easily  as  it  can  be  created.  And  in  truth,  were  even  what  she 
feared  entirely  false,  many  a circumstance  had  conspired  to  give  it  the 
appearance  of  truth. 

Although  Ettore  had  succeeded  in  concealing  from  her  his  m<  etiiig  with 
Grajano,  yet,  accustomed  as  he  had  always  been  to  reveal  to  her  everything 
he  could  not  so  perfectly  deceive  her,  that  she  should  not  discover  he  had 
some  secret  he  did  not  wish  entirely  to  disclose.  And  besides,  the  great 
change  sbe  had  observed  in  the  manner  of  Zoraide  had  planted  another  thorn 
in  her  heart,  which  she  tried  in  vaiu  to  eradicate.  “ W ho,”  thought  she, 

“ can  assure  me  that  even  Ettore  himself  had  not  made  the  discovery  .’  AN  ho 
knows  hut  he  loves  her?”  And  when  she  sought  to  draw  from  all  these 
arguments  some  conclusion,  she  lost  herself  in  a labyrinth  of  doubts  from 
which  she  could  not  escape. 

Weary  of  her  own  thoughts,  she  turned  to  seek  some  one  to  converse  wiili, 
to  try  to  forget  such  harassing  reflections.  She  looked  for  Zoraide,  and  eta 
was  not  in  the  house — she  descended  to  the  garden,  but  still  she  found  her 
not.  She  inquired  for  her  in  the  convent  of  the  lew  who  still  remained,  but 
no  one  knew'  where  she  was.  She  felt  a weight  fall  on  her  heart,  and  a 
thousand  misty  suspicions  clouded  her  brain.  In  her  search  she  had  gone 
as  far  as  the  tower  which  guarded  the  entrance  to  the  island.  She  louud  it. 
utterly  abandoned — not  a single  guard  was  left — the  commander  had  goue  to 
the  town,  and  was  speedily  followed  by  every  one  of  his  men.  She  passed 
the  bridge,  and  walked  some  distance  along  the  shore,  with  the  sea  on  her 
right,  and  on  her  left  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  covered  w ith  thick  under- 
wood. She  walked  on  slowly,  her  mind  too  absorbed  in  bitter  thoughts  to 
heed  what  was  taking  place  around  her.  She  was  suddenly  surprised  by  a 
noise  she  heard  in  the  hushes,  and  frightened  by  the  sight  of  a man  creeping 
forth  covered  with  bloody  rags,  all  lacerated  by  thorns,  with  his  long  tangled 
hair  dangling  over  his  face.  He  raised  himself  up  with  difficulty,  and  then 
fell  again  upon  hisltnees.  She  thought,  site  would  fly,  but  she  boldly  resolved 
not  to  do  it.  Looking  carefully  upon  the  poor  creature  who  had  thus  myste- 
riously appeared  before  her,  she  gradually  recognised  the  leatures  ot  the 
bandit  Pietraccio,  whom,  according  to  the  advice  of  Don  Michele,  she  had 
involuntarily,  with  Fieramosca,  aided  in  making  his  escape.  The  affair  had 
transpired  just  as  this  creature  of  Valentino  had  forewarned  him  ; for  while 
they  were  trying  to  rentier  some  help  to  his  mother,  Pietraccio  had  seized 
his  chance,  and  escaped  by  the  stairway,  and  afterwards  through  the  door. 
F’or  although  he  was  wounded  and  pursued  by  several  ot  the  guards,  he  had 
succeeded,  "by  aid  of  his  dagger,  in  making  his  escape,  and  practised  as  he 
was  in  such  tricks,  he  had  conceal  'd  himself  in  the  bushes,  where  he  eluded 
all  search.  To  escape  the  hands  of  those  who  were  on  hid  track,  he  was 
obliged  to  live  miserably  concealed  in  the  deepest  thickets  ot  the  wood  ; and 
now,  finding  himself  by  chance  near  one  he  could  not  fear,  and  who  he 
hoped  would  prove  his  liberator,  halt  dead  with  exhaustion  and  famine,  lie 
threw  himself  on  her  mercy,  with  signs  to  make  her  acquainted  with  his 
misery,  which  his  aspect  too  clearly  demonstrated.  Ginevra’s  dread  and 
compassion  were  aroused  at  the  sight  of  the  wretch,  and  she  told  him  to  fear 
nothing,  for  in  the  convent  there  were  none  but  the  nuns,  and  as  the  tower 
was  not  guarded,  he  could  come  with  her  and  she  would  conceal  him  iu  a 
secret  place  under  her  house  till  he  was  recovered.  The  assassin,  who  would 
perhaps  have  chosen  death  itself  rather  than  his  present  misery,  followed  her, 
and,  without  being  seen,  reached  his  hiding-place,  where  the  compassionate 
Ginevra  furnished  him  with  food,  and  bandaged  up  his  wounds,  whit’.:* 
although  light,  needed  a remedy,  and  with  a little  .straw  she  prepared  him  a 
bed.  She  went  back  again  to  the  house  just  as  Zoraide  and  Gennaro  returned 
from  Barletta.  She  could  not  refrain  from  administering  to  her  friend  a 
gentle  reproof  for  having  left  without  saying  to  her  a word. 

“ My  Zoraide,  I have  suffered  great  solicitude  in  searching  for  thee  in 
vain  in  even  part  of  the  island.  Why  didst  thou  not  tell  me  thou  wert 
going  away  ?”  .... 

“Not  to  awake  thee!”  answered  Zoraide;  but  the  insincerity  of  this 
reply  tinged  her  cheek  with  a light  blush,  which  did  not  escape  the  eyes  of 
Ginevra.  She  continued  — “ 1 set  out  this  morning  verj  early  with  Gennaro, 
and ” 

“And  yesterday  evening,”  replied  Ginevra,  smiling,  thou  didst  not 
know  thou  wert  going  to  the  tournament?' 

This  interrogation,  so  pointedly  spoken,  brought  a shade  of  displeasure 
ovet  Zoraide’s  "face,  who  briefly  replied,  “ Yes,  I had  an  idea  of  it.”  And 
then  resuming  the  thread  of  conversation  which  had  been  interrupted,  she 
continued— “ For  a long  time  I have  desired  a sight  of  such  games,  to  see  if 
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they  really  surpass  so  much  those  of  the  Arabs.  But,  thanks  to  the  Prophet, 
what  is  done  here  by  knights  and  nobles  is  done  with  us  by  slaves  ; and  no 
one  of  our  chiefs  would  expose  his  life  to  amuse  three  or  four  thousand  of  the 
lowest  populace.” 

Aware  that  Zoraide  had  resorted  to  this  ruse  to  avoid  a more  minute  ac- 
count of  her  visit  to  the  town,  Ginevra  insisted  no  further,  and  simply  re- 
plied— “ Well,  it  appears  the  tournament  has  been  beautiful.” 

“ Beautiful:  I’ll  tell  you,”  exclaimed  Gennaro,  who  was  dying  with  agony 
to  play  off  the  historian,  and  beginning  with  the  departure  of  Gonzales  from 
the  castle,  he  described,  as  well  as  he  could,  the  gorgeous  splendour  of  the 
barons  ; and  then,  with  the  idea  of  saying  something  that  would  prove  par- 
ticularly agreeable,  continued  with  a toss  of  the  head  and  a smack  of  the  lips, 
as  his  hands  kept  his  cap  in  a ceaseless  whirl — If  you  had  buF  seen  your 
brother  on  the  back  of  that  silver-coloured  horse  ! Everybody  exclaimed, 
‘Oh!  what  a handsome  young  knight!’  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  with  that 
splendid  blue  mantle,  he  was  a real  picture.  I was  half  crushed  to  death 
following  on  with  the  crowd  out  of  the  gate.  There  was  need  of  good  elbows 
I tell  you.  Yes!  but  when  the  daughter  of  Gonzales  descended  from  her 
litter  1 was  as  near  to  her  as  I am  to  you,  and  Signor  Ettore  aided  her  to 
mount  her  horse.  But  I’ll  describe  it  better — she  stepped  one  foot  on  his 
knee,  and  one  of  her  little  feet  so,  you  see  (and  to  show  the  measure  he  held 
out'  his  right  thumb,  marking  off  the  end  with  his  forefinger),  and  up  she 
went  like  a cricket ; and  do  you  know  what  I tell  you,  your  brother  wasn’t  a 
very  disagreeable  companion  for  her  neither,  when  she  was  in  the  saddle  ; 
she  said  some  flattering  things  to  him,  and  she  poured  out  her  smiles  on  him. 
Happy  the  man  on  whom  they  were  bestowed  ! and  as  for  him,  why  he 
couldn’t  help  blushing,  and  God  only  knows  what  passed  between  them  ; but, 
thinks  I to  myself,  it  looks  as  though  Signor  Ettore  had  an  idea  of  becoming 
a married  man;  and  I tell  you  they’d  make  a beautiful  match — they  seem  to 
be  made  expressly  for  each  other.” 

The  reader  may  decide  for  himself  how  agreeable  all  this  was  to  Ginevra. 
Unable  to  endure  his  gossip  any  longer,  and  wishing  to  get  away  from  him, 
she  briefly  replied,  “Yes,  yes!  but  you  may  tell  me  all  about  that  another 
time,”  and  then  turned  to  accompany  Zoraide  to  their  apartment. 

But  Gennaro’s  tongue  was  too  well  started  to  be  suddenly  stopped,  and 
on  he  went.  “But  all  this  is  nothing!  you  ought  to  have  seen  him  at  the 
tournament  in  the  knight’s  box,  always  by  her  side,  and  both  of  them  doing 
nothing  but  talk,  talk  all  the  while,  and  here’s  Signora  Zoraide,  who  will  tell 
you  that  everybody  there  noticed  it.  Besides,  there  was  the  host  of  the  inn, 
who  provided  the  castle  with  wine,  and  he  said  her  father  was  determined 
the  marriage  should  take  place.  It  would  be  a grand  affair— don’t  you  think 
so?  Oh!  how  many  thousand  bright  ducats!  A little  better  this  than  to 
spend  a life  in  the  saddle,  in  rain  and  in  storm  !” 

To  put  an  end  to  this  chattering,  which  wounded  her  too  deeply,  although 
she  was  conscious  her  own  vanity  was  at  fault,  Ginevra  responded.  ‘1  But 
the  tournament,  how  went  the  tournament  ?” 

“ Ob,  the  tournament!  such  a sight  as  Barletta  never  saw  before  !”  And 
here,  commencing  with  the  bull-fight  and  the  prowess  of  Don  Garcia,  he 
described  the  combats  with  battle-axes  and  lances,  repeating  the  names  an- 
nounced by  the  heralds.  His  memory  served  him  even  too  well,  and  when 
he  was  about  concluding,  he  said  : 

“ But  the  one  who  finished  the  tournament,  and  unhorsed  the  three 
Spaniards  one  after  the  other,  was  Grajano  of  Asti.” 

“ Who — who?”  exclaimed  Ginevra,  with  an  agitation  of  voice  she  could 
not  conceal. 

“ A certain  Signor  Don  Grajano  of  Asti.  He  must  be  a great  baron,  for 
his  armour  and  dress  alone  were  a fortune.” 

“ Grajano  of  Asti,  sayest  thou  ? Big  ? Little  ? Young  ? How  was  he  P” 
Gennaro  had  not  overlooked  the  most  minute  point  of  the  arms,  the 
physiognomy  or  aspect  of  one  of  the  combatants,  and  recalling  perfectly  the 
features  of  Grajano,  which  he  had  exposed  by  entering  the  arena  with  a 
raised  visor,  gave  so  graphic  a picture  of  the  knight,  that  the  last  doubt  was 
removed  from  Ginevra’s  mind  that  he  was  her  husband.  But  she  had 
sufficient  control  over  herself,  partly  to  conceal  her  agitation,  and  to  feel  the 
infinite  importance  of  remaining  undiscovered.  While  Gennaro  was  trying 
to  give  her  an  exact  idea  of  the  form  and  features  of  the  baron,  she  had  time 
to  recover  her  self-possession,  and,  conscious  that  her  two  listeners  had  re- 
marked her  agitation  when  she  heard  that  name  pronounced,  she  endeavoured 
to  dissipate  their  suspicion  by  saying,  as  the  gardener  concluded — “ You 
need  not  be  astonished  I was  agitated  when  I heard  his  name:  strange 
occurrences  once  took  place  between  him  and  my  house;  they  were  all 
happily  terminated  at  last,  and  every  occasion  for  scandal  has  long  ago 
passed  away;  but  I would  sooner  have  expected  anything  else,  rather 
than  to  hear  of  him  here  in  Barletta,  and  last  of  all  in  the  pay  of  the 
E rench.” 

When  she  had  said  these  words,  she  turned  to  go  to  her  room.  From 
the  perceptible  change  which  gradually  spread  over  her  countenance, 
Zoraide  and  Gennaro  could  not  but  discover  that  some  harrowing  thought 
of  deep  importance  distressed  her,  but  they  refrained  from  following  her. 
When  she  had  left  them  the  gardener  said  to  the  maiden,  “ I think  she  feels 
ill.  Perhaps  I have  said  what  I ought  not  to  have  done.” 

Zoraide,  who  was  thinking  of  something  quite  the  contrary,  and  could 
neither  herself  define  the  thoughts  or  suspicions  which  agitated  her,  answered 
only  by  a shrug  of  the  shoulders  and  turned  away,  desiring,  no  less  than 
Ginevra,  to  be  left  alone. 

Gennaro,  left  standing  with  his  hat  still  in  his  hand,  went  off  about  his 
business  grumbling—  “ Oh  ! they’re  all  alike,  and  the  fellow  who  can  under- 
stand them  must  be  a cunning  one.” 


Ginevra,  in  the  meantime,  had  begun  to  mount  the  stairway  to  her 
chamber,  but  at  every  step  she  felt  as  though  the  burden  of  a world  had 
been  thrown  on  her  shoulders.  Her  respiration  became  shorter,  and  her 
heart  beat  so  violently,  she  almost  fainted  ; she  murmured  continually, 
“ Oh,  Holy  Virgin,  help  me!”  and  at  last  her  anguish  became  so  over- 
whelming, she  could  only  utter,  “My  God!  my  God!”  She  had  hardly 
been  able  to  mount  the  fourth  step,  when  her  knees  gave  way,  and  she  fell 
down  exhausted.  Her  breathings  was  hurried  and  broken,  and  as  the  cold 
sweat  of  a spasm  rolled  from  her  forehead,  she  thought,  “ To-morrow 
morning  I shall  not  be  alive.”  She  had  heard  Zoraide  pass  round  to  her 
room  on  the  other  side  and  shut  herself  in,  and  she  knew  that  the  nuns  had 
retired  from  the  heat  of  the  afternoon  to  repose  themselves  in  their  oells  ; 
but  still  the  fear  of  being  discovered  where  she  was  added  still  more  to  her 
agony,  and  to  escape  all  risk,  she  abandoned  the  thought  of  trying  to  get  up. 
to  her  room,  and  resolved  to  pass  by  the  private  postern  of  the  cloister,  and 
seek  refuge  in  the  church,  where  she  felt  she  must  then  go,  if  ever,  to  implore 
help  from  on  high.  She  bent  ber  way  to  the  place  as  well  as  she  could,  sup- 
porting herself  by  the  walls  part  of  the  time,  and  then  trying  to  walk  on  as 
usual,  seeing  occasionally  some  novice  passing  along  the  galleries,  or  the 
hood  of  a nun  from  the  window. 

There  was  no  one  in  the  church,  and  she  sank  down  on  the  first  bench 
of  the  choir  near  by,  and  sat  therefor  some  time,  with  her  head  reposing 
in  her  hands,  and  her  elbows  resting  on  her  knees,  to  gather  strength ; while 
a confused  train  of  images  rushed  so  wildly  through  her  mind,  all  thought 
was  banished.  Behind  the  grand  altar  a flight  of  marble  steps  descended 
to  a small  subterranean  chapel,  w'here  five  lamps  of  silver  were  kept  burning 
day  and  night,  before  an  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  believed  universally  to 
have  been  painted  by  St.  Luke.  The  miracles  said  to  have  been  performed 
in  this  place  had  caused,  in  after  times,  the  construction  of  the  church  and 
the  convent.  The  chapel  was  in  the  form  of  a hexagon;  and  on  the  side 
facing  the  stairs  were  the  altar  and  the  image.  At  each  angle,  a column, 
surmounted  with  capitals  of  large  leaves,  sculptured  in  antique  style,  sup- 
ported one  of  the  groins  of  the  vault,  which  all  united  at  the  top  to  sustain  a 
large  flat  stone,  with  an  aperture  in  the  centre  of  the  size  of  a cubit,  covered 
by  an  iron  grating,  w'hich  opened  in  the  church  above  on  the  platform  before 
the  principal  altar.  A bright  ray  of  the  sun,  which  entered  through  the 
stained  glass  of  one  of  the  large  windows  in  the  vault,  found  its  way  through 
the  grating  into  the  chapel  below.  In  the  form  of  a distinct  ray,  it  penetrated 
the  gloom  of  the  place,  partially  dispelled  only  by  tbe  red  and  feeble  light 
of  the  lamps,  and  left  on  the  floor  the  form  of  the  grating  and  the  colours  of 
the  window  through  w'hich  it  had  passed.  Ginevra  descended,  and  in  going 
forward  to  kneel  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  this  bright  sunbeam  struck  her  blue 
robe  as  she  passed  under  the  vault,  and  for  a moment  lit  up,  like  a flickering 
lamp,  every  part  of  the  chapel. 

With  her  hands  pressed  close  to  her  bosom,  and  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
picture,  she  began  to  pray.  By  degrees  she  felt  the  throbbings  of  her  pulse 
diminish,  and  her  bosom  grow  calm  from  its  heavings.  Her  prayers  were  not 
so  distinctly  uttered  in  words  as  conceived  in  her  heart,  but  they  gave  peace 
to  her  troubled  spirit. 

Like  all  very  ancient  images,  on  the  countenance  of  the  Madonna  was 
depicted  a melancholy  so  divine  and  august,  it  seemed  to  the  youthful  but 
afflicted  supplicant  to  feel  compassion  for  her  suffering  : and  she  gazed  on  it 
so  long  and  so  earnestly,  that  she  seemed  to  see  a flash  of  life  in  the  eyes 
which  inspired  her  with  a holy  awe — but  still  the  was  comforted. 

“ Glorious  and  Holy  Virgin  !”  she  at  last  murmured,  struggling  with  deep 
emotion,  “who  am  I that  I should  merit  thy  compassion?  And  yet  to 
whom  can  I go  for  help  but  to  thee  ? I lay  my  sorrows  at  thy  feet.  Thou 
seest  I cannot  bear  up  against  this  trial,  nor  am  I worthy  to  be  delivered 
from  it.  Oh  ! compassionate  Virgin,  nerve  my  heart  with  power  to  do  all  I 
would  love  to  do !” 

Memory  brought  back  to  her  all  the  hours  of  her  existence,  the  pure  joys 
of  childhood,  the  affections  of  youth,  the  first  time  she  listened  to  words  of 
love,  the  first  time  she  felt  remorse,  and  all  the  train  of  sorrows  and  woes  that 
overwhelmed  her  after  she  became  a wife.  She  recalled  her  last  years, 
which  bad  been  a continued  scene  of  short,  stolen  joys  (and  even  these  had 
been  mingled  with  sorrows),  of  hours  of  bitterness  and  poignant  remorse. 
And  now,  above  all,  she  saw,  as  if  awaking  from  a lengthened  dream,  in 
whose  elysium  she  bad  till  that  hour  been  wandering,  that  Ettore  could  never 
be  torn  from  her  heart.  And  when  shuddering  at  the  full  view  of  her  sins, 
and  almost  determined  to  follow  the  voice  of  conscience  which  called  ber,  and 
yet  when  it  seemed  impossible  to  her  to  resolve,  behold  Providence  leading 
her  almost  by  force  upon  the  road  she  must  struggle  on,  by  bringing  her  in 
this  unlooked-for  manner  to  find  her  husband.  “ Every  doubt,”  she  said,  “ is 
now  removed.  While  I could  believe  he  was  no  longer  alive,  I might  per- 
haps excuse  myself;  but  can  I be  the  wretch  any  longer  to  continue  in  the 
path  I have  hitherto  trod  P” 

H ere  a new  and  unforeseen  obstacle  presented  itself.  “And  when  I 
come  to  stand  before  him  and  he  asks  me,  ‘ Where  hast  thou  been  till  now  P’ 
It  will  not  be  easy  to  find  the  answer.” 

Struck  with  this  thought,  it  seemed  to  her  so  absolutely  impossible  to  resolve 
to  encounter  the  gaze  of  her  judge,  that  she  banished  the  idea  in  a single 
moment,  and  gave  herself  up  to  seek  some  way  of  escape  from  the  dark 
labyrinth.  But  the  longer  she  reflected  the  more  clearly  she  saw  that  the 
very  step  to  which  she  felt  the  most  unconquerable  repugnance  was  the 
only  one  she  could  and  ought  to  take,  and  she  said  to  herself,  “ But  of  whom 
can  I complain  but  myself  ? Had  I but  acted  as  I ought,  I should  never 
have  been  brought  to  this  bitter  humiliation,  and  the  longer  it  is  deferred  the 
more  bitter  it  will  be.” 


AND  AMUSEMENT  FOR  THE  MILLION 


Ginevra’s  mind  was  vigorous  ; she  was  consequently  an  enemy  of  irre- 
solution, and  she  at  last  firmly  said  : “ Can  I east  away  the  hope  and  ex- 
tinguish the  terrors  of  a future  life?  No!  Then  I will  do  right,  without 
thinking  of  the  consequences.  The  agonies  I am  going  to  encounter  will 
only  be  the  expiation  of  my  errors,  and  thou,  Divine  Mother,  have  pity 
on  me  in  this  world  and  in  the  world  to  come.  If  Grajano  will  not  pardon 
me,  what  can  he  do  at  the  worst  ? Kill  me  ? My  immortal  spirit  will  take 
its  flight  to  heaven,  and  bear  with  it  fruits  of  penitence  to  win  mercy  and 
pardon.” 

After  another  most  fervent  prayer,  she  ascended  to  the  church  with  firm 
and  rapid  steps,  as  if  she  could  thus  strengthen  her  purpose,  and  went 
directly  to  her  apartment,  where  she  shut  herself  in  to  resolve  upon  the 
best  mode  of  executing  her  resolution.  She  seated  herself,  as  usual,  at  the 
balcony  w-bich  looked  towards  Barletta,  and  began  to  reflect.  She  could 
not  think  of  a better  day  to  return  to  her  husband,  for  she  was  certain  to 
find  him  at  the  banquet  of  the  castle,  where  she  could  easily  go  in  half  an 
hour  by  sea.  If  she  waited  till  his  return  to  the  French  camp,  the  difficul- 
ties would  be  doubled.  “ Yes,”  she  exclaimed,  “ all  doubt  is  over — before 
to-morrow  I must  be  with  him.  Rut  what  shall  I do  to  Ettore  ? To-day 
he  certainly  wall  not  come — wait?  I cannot  leave  the  island  and  abandon 
him  without  his  knowing  what  has  become  of  me.  And  all  this  to  the  one 
to  whom  I owe  my  life?”  Here  sprang  up  a thought  worthy  of  a soul  like 
hers.  “If,”  said  she  to  herself,  “in  leaving  him,  I let  him  know  what  my 
heart  feels  towards  him  at  this  moment,  I know  but  too  well  he  will  not 
have  one  hour  more  of  peace  whije  he  lives.  But  if  instead  I go  without 
telling  him  the  reason,  he  will  think  me  false,  and  my  memory  he  will  curse, 
and  soon  drive  from  his  heart.”  She  could  not  support  the  reflection,  and 
with  a sigh,  she  exclaimed,  “ Oh,  my  sins  are  great,  but  my  punishment,  too, 
is  dreadful !” 

Moved  by  that  restless  anxiety  w’hich  attends  a shock  like  this,  she  arose, 
wiped  away  the  tears,  and  began  to  place  together  the  few  things  she  w'ished 
to  carry  with  her.  In  looking  through  the  drawers,  some  pieces  of  the  blue 
satin  of  Fieramosca’s  mantle,  with  the  silver  thread  with  which  it  was  em- 
broidered, fell  under  her  hands.  The  reader  may  imagine  the  feelings  that 
filled  Ginevra’s  heart  at  the  sight. 

Her  first  impulse  was  to  take  them  with  her,  but  the  next  moment  she  laid 
them  dow’n,  saying,  “ No  ! every  thought  of  him  must  now  be  blotted  from 
my  heart,  and  for  ever.  To  know  I have  made  him  happy  must  be  my  only 
comfort  here  below.” 

She  wrote  a note  to  the  abbess,  thanking  her  in  a few  words  for  her  hos- 
pitality, and  recommended  her  friend  Znraide  to  her  protection.  She  told 
her  that  a pressing  motive  compelled  her  to  leave  without  taking  a fare- 
well, and  she  hoped  soon  to  be  in  a situation  where  she  could  give  her  a 
more  satisfactory  account  of  her  conduct.  Having  performed  this  last 
office,  nothing  more  remained  for  her  to  do  in  the  convent,  but  she  did 
not  wish  to  leave  before  evening.  The  sun  was  still  more  than  an  hour 
high,  and  she  sat  down  by  the  balcony,  and  patiently  waited  for  night  to  come 
on.  But  she  could  not  have  chosen  a more  trying  way  to  pass  those  wretched 
moments.  She  cast  her  eyes  around  the  room,  and  the  sight  of  the  small 
package  she  laid  on  the  table,  the  sole  companion  of  her  dreary  flight,  gave 
her  a sad  foretaste  of  the  sorrows  prepared  for  her.  When  she  looked  at  the 
bed,  neatly  made  up  as  it  always  was  by  one  of  the  novices,  she  thought  she 
had  the  evening  before  lain  down  in  it  for  the  last  time,  and  God  only  knew 
where  she  should  lay  her  head  for  the  night  approaching.  Still  more  painful 
was  the  view  from  the  balcony.  When  she  gazed  on  the  expanse  of  sea 
that  lay  between  her  and  the  castle  of  Barletta,  she  thought  how  many  times 
she  had  strained  her  eyes  to  catch  the  first  sight  of  the  little  boat  of 
Fieramosca  moving  over  the  dim  water.  And  now  she  was  herself  to  sail 
over  those  same  waters,  to  go — where  ? 

Chapter  XIV. 

While  Ginevra,  in  her  anguish,  was  longing  for  but  fearing  the  approach 
of  night,  Pietraccio,  concealed  in  a receptacle  for  wood  under  her  room, 
awaited  her  coming  with  some  suspicion  and  more  impatience,  hoping  that, 
under  the  cover  of  night,  she  would  show  him  a way  of  escape. 

The  window,  which  let  in  a little  light  from  above,  was  on  a level  with  the 
ground,  and  looked  out  on  a deserted  spot  overgrown  with  weeds  and  briers, 
at  the  back  of  the  convent,  where  it  seemed  likely  no  person  would  ever  go  ; but 
the  brigand  was  startled  by  the  sound  of  the  steps  rustling  in  the  grass,  and  his 
fear  was  greatly  increased  when  he  saw  a man,  whom  he  instantly  recog- 
nised, stop  close  to  the  window.  It  was  the  commander  of  the  tower.  He 
would  have  tried  to  conceal  himself  bphind  some  piles  of  wood  ; but  the  fear 
of  being  betrayed  by  stepping  over  the  dry  sticks  kept  him  still  where  he  was, 
holding  his  very  breath  for  fear.  He  heard  the  following  words  pass  between 
this  man  and  his  companion  : — 

“Look  here,”  began  the  commandant,  “this  window  in  the  first  story, 
where  you  see  the  bird-cage  and  the  vase  of  flowers.  You  can  very  well 
see  that;  even  without  a ladder  it  is  easy  to  climb  up  by  the  grating  of  the 
window  of  the  ground  story.  Well,  when  you  are  up,  you  will  find  yourself 
in  a long  passage  with  many  doors  ; but  don’t  make  a mistake — -the  first  on 
the  left  hand  is  the  room  of  Madonna;  and  then,  there’s  nobody  else  in  the 
stranger’s  apartment.  An  hour  after  dark  all  the  nuns  are  in  bed.  If  you 
want  to  do  it  cleverly,  come  here  about  eleven,  and  you  can  carry  her  off, 
and  get  out  a mile  to  sea  before  they  know  what  you  are  about.  The  dogs 
I’ll  shut  up.  I’ve  given  liberty  to  my  men;  and  if  anybody  wants  to  find 
hem  to-night,  he  must  hunt  for  them  through  the  taverns  of  Barletta.  So 

don’t  see  but  you  have  everything  ready;  but  go  carefully  and  tell  that 

llain,  your  companion,  to  mind  what  he’s  about;  for  I’m  not  going,  for  a 
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few  florins,  to  be  obliged  to  lose  my  commission  from  the  abbess  ; so  he  care- 
ful, for  if  the  expedition  fails,  I’ve  got  more  than  one  way  of  turning  the  hot 
water  upon  you.  1 shall  take  care  it  don’t  come  on  my  shoulders.  Plain  dealing 
makes  good  friends.” 

Boscherino,  to  whom  this  conversation  had  been  directed,  pul !•_  1 the 
commander  lightly  by  the  end  of  his  moustache  and  said,  shaking  his 
head,  “ To  turn  any  hot  water  down  on  the  head  of  the  demon  that’s  at  r 1 
bottom  of  this  business,  you’d  have  to  get  up  a little  higher  in  the  \v  rid 
than  you  have  ever  been  yet,  and  wield  a stronger  arm.  And  you  may  ii  oil; 
Saint  Martin  that  the  castle  of  Barletta  is  no  nearer,  and  that  a o Main 
person  in  it  didn’t  hear  your  words  ; for  it’s  oo  surer  we  are  in  April,  than 
that  he’d  make  you  think  you  were  in  January.  Harkte,  my  good  tello-.v, 
let  this  business  go  well  or  ill,  the  less  you  say  about  it  the  better  it  will  hi 
yourself.” 

Martino,  who  had  been  at  the  hanquet  of  Gonzales,  at  Barletta,  and  dr  .k 
till  his  heart  was  as  bold  as  a lion’s,  courageously  re:  lied,  “ And  1 rej  t it 
to  you,  I don’t  know  what  fear  means  ; and  if  1 have  stooped  to  do  him  tin  - 
service,  I’ve  done  it  more  because  we  soldiers  are  in  the  habit  of  doing  such 
things  for  one  another,  than  for  those  few  ducats;  and  l‘m  quite  certain  I 
don’t  relish  the  idea  of  breaking  my  neck,  and  losing  my  berth,  for  a fellow  I 
never  saw.  So  let  me  tell  you  plainlv,  be  careful  ; for  I repeat,  if  you  un- 
discovered I have  a way  to  clear  myself ; and  whoever  the  man  may  be  that 
has  set  this  business  agoing,  when  I’m  safe  ill  my  tower  I'll  laugh  at  hit  . 
Well,  we  understand  each  other — adieu  !” 

After  making  this  speech,  he  walked  off  towards  the  tower,  leaving 
Boscherino  to  examine  the  place  at  his  leisure.  He  turned  back  upon  him  ; 
single  look  of  grimacing  compassion,  and  could  not  refrain  from  uttering,  in  ,i 
voice  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  Pietraccio,  “ Poor  ass!  Let  him  take  care- 
who  pits  himself  against  Ctesar  Borgia  : lie’ll  find  lie's  dealing  with  a man 
who  slakes  the  thirst  of  his  friends  with  salt.  Yes,  it's  the  Greek  wine  that 
speaks  for  him  to-day  !” 

These  last  words,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  preceding  dialogue,  wen- 
heard  with  breathless  attention,  and  perfectly  understood  by  rbe  bandit  ; 
and  satisfied  him  that  they  were  executing  a plot  of  Valentino  to  carry  off 

his  protectress,  and  that  the  duke  himself  was  at  the  castle  of  Barletta. 

It  may  be  believed,  without  doing  injustice  to  Pietraccio,  that  the 

intention  of  defending  his  benefactress  was  not  his  first  thought — for  what 

did  he  know  of  gratitude  ? — but  it  was  the  hope  of  frustrating  this  hist 
infernal  plot  by  the  great  foe  of  himself  and  his  mother.  Another  desire, 
more  atrocious,  of  being  able,  perhaps,  to  reach  him  in  the  confusion  and 
crowd  of  the  banquet,  and  stab  him  to  the  heart,  made  his  blood  boil  ui:li 
demoniac  joy.  Boscherino  had  hardly  left  the  place,  before  Pietraccio 
emerged  from  his  concealment;  and  unsheathing  the  keen,  narrow  poniard 
given  him  by  Don  Michele,  he  ran  the  end  of  his  finger  over  the  edge,  at  tli 
same  time  grinding  his  teeth;  and  then  he  made  a pass,  as  though  he  was 
levelling  a back  stroke.  His  next  thought  was,  how  he  could  get  safely  to 
Barletta. 

The  Ave-Maria  sounded  from  the  convent.  Half  an  hour  after,  he 
slowly  mounted  the  steps,  opened  the  door,  and  looking  around  he  saw  the 
whole  place  deserted;  but  to  reach  the  main  land,  it  were  too  hazardous 
an  experiment  to  attempt  to  pass  over  the  bridge  under  the  tower; 
and  thinking  the  narrow  strip  of  water,  between  the  island  and  (In- 
shore, offered  a surer  passage  (about  a hundred  cubits  in  width),  lie 
descended  the  stairway  to  the  water.  Here  he  stripped  himself;  and 
making  a bundle  of  his  clothes,  which  he  bound  to  his  head,  he  entered 
the  water,  and  in  a few  moments  swam  to  the  shore  without  being  seen 
or  heard.  It  was  already  dark,  and  without  suspicion  of  danger, 
he  wiped  himself,  and,  dressing  hastily,  went  on  with  a rapid  gait  to 
the  city. 

Diego  Garcia.  Paredes  had  scarcely  terminated  the  dispute  which 
his  astonishing  display  of  prowess  against  the  bull  had  given  rise  to  with 
the  French  knights,  when  he  bethought  himself  of  an  important  commission 
entrusted  to  him  by  Gonzales,  and  he  withdrew  hastily  from  the  amphi- 
theatre. He  had  been  charged  to  have  an  eye  upon  the  arrangements  of 
the  sumptuous  dinner  to  be  given  that  day  at  the  castle.  The  hour  had 
almost  arrived,  and  he  was  soon  in  the  kitchen.  Still  boiling  with  the 
rage  stirred  up  by  the  insulting  words  of  La  Motte,  his  appearance  aninng 
the  cooks  and  servants,  who  were  busy  in  the  midst  of  smoking  viands,  v.  .s 
like  that  of  a man  not  very  likely  to  overlook  any  blunder  or  inadvertenc;, 
in  his  inferiors. 

“ Well,”  said  lie,  as  he  stopped  before  the  door,  folding  his  arms  across 
his  heart,  “shall  we  be  ready  soon?  Everything  must  be  on  the  table  in 
less  than  an  hour.” 

The  chief  cook,  a fat  lusty  fellow,  stood  by  the  great  table  in  the  cent;  • 
of  the  kitchen,  putting  game  on  the  spits  with  that  crabbed  look  s-> 
common  to  his  class  in  similar  circumstances,  even  when  everything  is 
going  on  well;  but  he  had  more  particular  occasion  just  now  for  living  in 
a fret  ; he  was  out  of  wood,  his  cooking  could  not  go  on,  and  he  feared  tin- 
perilous  consequence  of  retarding  the  dinner,  and  not  being  able  to  send  it 
up  at  the  hour  appointed.  Every  one  who  knows  the  jealousy  of  a cook  for 
his  reputation,  may  easily  imagine  Ins  state  of  mind  when  the  Spaniard 
addressed  to  him  the  above  inquiry.  He  would  not  have  answered  the  Pope 
himself  at  that  moment,  but  he  knew  he  must  gi'e  an  answer  to  Paredes. 
Raising  his  head,  and  shaking  the  spit  he  held  in  his  hand,  lie  said,  “ The 
demon  of  disorder  rules  here  to-day;  there’s  nothing  to  be  found,  and  that 
traitor  of  a major-domo  has  left  me  without  wood  ! I’ve  sent  as  many  of  im 
poltroons  as  l could  spare  to  hunt  up  some,  wherever  they  could  lay  tliei? 
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Lands  on  it;  and,  hang  ’em  all,  not  a knave  of  them  has  shown  his  face  yet.” 
•And  he  finished  his  speech  with  the  sigh,  or  we  should  say  grunt,  of  a man 
who  has  done  his  utmost. 

“ Wood  or  no  wood,”  cried  out  Don  Diego,  “by  heaven,  I swear  if  thou 

nrt  not  ready  in  time,  thou  varlet — roasted  mummy — stewed  blubber ” 

On  be  went  with  a tirade  of  similar  epithets  against  the  cook,  who  could 
bear  it  no  longer  w ithout  retorting,  “ Ob,  Excellency  ! teach  me  how  to  roast 
meat  without  fire.” 

Diego  was  not  a man  to  vent  his  rage  long  on  a poor  fellow  who  has  right 
ton  his  side,  and,  although  the  cook’s  reply  stirred  him  a little  at  first,  he  soon 
felt  the  truth  of  his  remark,  and  answered,  “ And  this  rascally  major-domo, 
’where  has  he  betaken  himself?”  Without  waiting  for  a reply,  he  turned  on  his 
heel,  and,  mounting  to  the  court,  cried  out  in  a voice  of  thunder,  “..Izquierdo  ! 
Izqnierdo!” 

Izquierdo  had  hastened  to  the  nearest  woodyard,  and  by  the  help  of  the 
cook’s  lads  loading  several  mules,  whom  he  was  urging  on  with  the  whip, 
was  just  entering  the  court,  when  he  heard  that  terrible  voice.  So  he  re- 
doubled his  blow  s,  that  the  blame  of  the  delay  might  fall,  at  least  in  part,  on 
his  poor  animals.  He  then  approached  Paredes,  and  begun  to  exculpate 
himself,  but  he  was  soon  silenced. 

“ Quick,  then — hurry  — less  of  your  jabber — down  with  the  fuel,  or  I’ll 
measure  some  of  it  over  your  shoulders.” 

To  reach  the  kitchen  from  the  court  yard,  three  steps  were  first  to  be 
mounted,  and  then  a dark  passage  conducted  to  a small  inner  yard,  in  the 
centre  of  which  there  was  an  empty  square,  surrounded  by  a wall 
Descending  to  the  bottom,  the  kitchen  was  entered  by  a winding  staircase, 
and  here  stood  Garcia,  stamping  his  feet  with  impatience  to  watch  the 
slow  and  difficult  process  of  carrring  down  the  wood.  Seeing  things  w’ere 
making,  in  his  opinion,  little  progress,  he  was  seized  with  fury,  and  putting 
his  shoulder  under  one  of  the  mules,  he  actually  raised  him  from  the 
ground,  wood  and  all,  and  carried  him  with  his  legs  dangling  down  before 
and  behind  him  like  a kid,  and  pitched  him  to  the  bottom  on  the  wood, 
with  his  legs  kicking  in  the  air;  and  with  the  same  fury  he  played  the 
same  trick  with  the  second  and  third ; and  at  the  bottom  of  the  place, 
which  was  none  of  the  largest,  could  be  seen  a mountain  of  wood,  muzzles, 
ears,  and  legs  of  mules,  mangled  and  bruised.  The  kitchen  boys,  frightened 
out  of  their  wits,  sprang  to  their  relief,  and  began  to  pick  up  the  wood  and 
pitch  it  into  the  kitchen.  The  dread  of  Diego  Garcia  now  reached  even 
the  cook  himself,  who  came  to  their  aid,  but  he  occasionally  turned  up  his 
eyes  to  see  if  the  shower  of  mules  was  likely  to  be  renewed,  that  he  might 
have  time  to  make  his  escape.  The  fire-places  were  now  soon  filled,  and 
the  impulse  so  strangely  given  by  Paredes  was  so  powerful,  that  every 
scullion  did  the  dutv  of  three.  Seeing  everything  was  going  on  well,  he 
brushed  off  the  dust  from  his  shoulders,  and  having  nothing  now  left  to  scold 
about,  he  started  for  his  house  to  change  his  dress.  He  found  the  court-yard 
crowded  with  the  gay  company  just  returned  from  the  tournament.  Gonzales, 
tlie  Duke  of  Nemours,  the  ladies,  and  barons,  had  arrived  just  in  time  to  see 
Diego  Garcia  hacking  off  the  last  mule.  An  explanation  of  this  strange 
manoeuvre  having  been  given,  a general  laugh  followed,  as  they  opened  a 
passage  for  the  Spanish  knight,  and  mounted  to  the  reception-rooms  to  wait 
the  uining  hour. 

In  the  large  audience-hall  of  Gonzales  which  extended  in  a circuit  of 
more  than  a hundred  paces,  adjoining  his  private  apartments,  an  immense 
table,  in  the  form  of  a horse-shoe,  bad  been  prepared,  which  extended 
around  the  room  with  accommodations  for  about  three  hundred  guests. 
On  the  side  farthest  from  the  door,  at  the  head  of  the  table,  were  placed 
four  large  chairs  covered  with  velvet,  and  fringed  with  gold,  for  the  Duke 
of  Nemours,  Gonzales,  Donna  Elvira,  and  Yittoria  Colonna.  Over  their 
heads  were  suspended  from  the  wall,  the  banners  of  Spain,  the  ensigns  of 
the  house  of  Colonna,  and  the  standards  of  the  army,  mingled  with  the 
trophies,  made  up  of  the  richest  and  most  dazzling  armour,  with  helmets 
and  plumes  of  every  colour,  studded  with  a treasure  of  jewels.  From 
spaces  left  between  the  tables,  appeared  at  equal  distances  trees  of  orange, 
myrtle,  and  young  palms,  all  filled  with  fruits  and  flowers  ; and  pure  cold 
water,  conducted  by  delicate  tubes,  was  gushing  up  among  the  leaves,  and 
falling  in  vases  of  silver,  where  fish  of  a hundred  colours  were  sporting. 
Among  the  branches  of  the  trees  little  birds  were  fluttering,  which,  without 
its  being  perceived,  were  tied  with  horse-hair,  and  having  been  trained 
and  domesticated  in  cages,  they  sang  merrily,  without  being  in  the  least 
intimidated  by  the  sight  or  the  gaiety  of  the  banquet.  An  immense  sideboard 
stood  near  the  head  of  the  table : this  was  loaded  with  large  vases  and 
plateaux  of  siver,  carved  in  arabesque  figures  in  relievo.  In  the  centre  of 
the  open  space,  between  the  tables,  were  two  huge  bronze  urns  full  of  water  ; 
and  in  them  were  cooling  flagons  and  pitchers  of  Spanish  and  Sicilian  wine. 
On  the  two  opposite  sides  of  the  room,  at  the  height  of  ten  cubits  from  the 
floor,  were  arranged  the  musicians. 

Thanks  to  the  supervision  of  Diego  Garcia,  and  the  diligence  of  the  cook, 
a little  after  mid-day  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  was  enabled  to  enter 
the  hail,  where  the  company  was  waiting,  followed  by  fifty  livery  servants, 
with  towels,  ewers,  and  vases,  for  washing  hands,  and  to  announce  that  dinner 
was  waiting.  The  Duke  of  Nemours,  Hushed  with  youth,  health,  and  all  the 
grace  which  adorns  the  French  nation,  offered  his  hand  to  Donna  Elvira 
to  conduct  her  to  her  place. 

Who  would  at  that  moment  have  ventured  to  predict  to  the  youthful  prince, 
who  seemed  destined  for  a glorious  future,  that  in  a few  days,  his  eyes  notv 
Hashing  with  vivacity,  his  limbs  warm  with  the  blood  of  youth,  would  be  cold 
and  stiff,  stretched  in  a mean  coffin  in  the  little  church  of  Ceriguola;  and 


that  a brief  service,  uttered  by  Gonzales,  would  be  the  last  act  of  affection  he 
would  receive  from  a human  heart  ?* 

Gonzales  seated  himself  between  Vittoria  Colonna  and  the  duke,  with 
his  daughter  on  the  prince's  right  hand,  next  to  Ettore  Fieramosca,  and 
opened  the  banquet.  The  gallantry  displayed  towards  Donna  Elvira  by 
the  Italian  knight  during  the  day  had  been  so  captivating,  that  her  fervid 
heart  could  not  resist  the  fascination — especially  when  she  heard  his 
name  mentioned  by  every  one  with  praise  and  affection.  Seated  together 
at  the  table,  they  once  more  resumed  their  conversation  with  all  its  former 
earnestness  ; but  a cloud  came  gradually  over  the  brow  of  the  Italian  ; his 
answers  were  less  ready,  and  at  last  he  seemed  to  become  almost  heedless 
of  the  conversation.  Donna  Elvira  watched  him  furtively,  with  a slight 
feeling  of  suspicion  and  pique;  and  seeing  him  grow  pale,  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  floor,  absorbed  in  some  strange  thought,  she  was  almost  in- 
clined to  believe  she  was  herself  the  cause  of  the  change.  Such  a fancy 
made  her  indulgent,  and  she  also  suspended  conversation,  and  both  of  them 
remained  for  some  time  perfectly  silent  in  the  midst  of  the  mirth  and  revelry 
of  the  banquet. 

But  poor  Elvira  flattered  herself  too  much  : the  cause  of  the  agitation  of 
Ettore  Fieramosca  came  from  a very  different  source — it  sprang  from  a 
fortuitous  combination.  Opposite  the  place  where  he  sat,  the  large 
windows  of  the  hall,  divided  by  two  Gothic  columns,  had  been  left  open  on 
account  of  the  heat,  and  there  was  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  whole  sea 
shore,  with  Gargano  reposing  in  that  beautiful  cerulean  which  bathes 
those  mountains  at  mid-day,  when  the  air  is  serene  and  limpid.  In  the 
midst  of  the  scene,  the  islet  and  the  convent  of  Saint  Ursula  rose  up  from 
the  sea,  and  so  clear  was  the  view,  that  on  the  red  front  of  the  stranger’s 
house  he  saw  distinctly  the  balcony  of  Ginevra  under  the  shade  of  the 
vine  leaves.  The  pure  colouring  of  this  picture  was  intercepted  by  the 
dark  figure  of  Grajano,  who  was  seated  directly  between  him  and  the  balcony. 

The  contrast  of  the  sky  seemed  to  kindle  on  his  burning  and  fiery  face 
a still  deeper  red,  and  gave  to  his  countenance  a still  more  vulgar  and 
disgusting  expression.  When  he  thought  who  the  man  was  that  sat  before 
him,  Fieramosca  felt  as  though  he  would  die  of  suffocation.  Happily  for 
him  he  knew  not  the  agony  poor  Ginevra  was  now-  suffering,  for  at  that  very 
moment  she  had  just  heard  from  Gennaro  that  Grajano  was  in  Barletta,  and 
had  descended  to  the  subterranean  chapel  to  swear  to  abandon  those  scenes 
for  ever. 

In  the  gaiety  of  the  crowded  banquet  little  observation  was  attracted 
by  Ettore  and  Elvira.  But  Yittoria  Colonna,  who  was  already  filled  with 
suspicion,  had  been  narrowly  watching  their  movements,  and  fancying 
some  more  intimate  communications  had  passed  between  them,  she  secretly 
scanned  every  motion  of  the  young  knight  and  his  companion,  for  she 
could  not  but  tremble  for  her  safety.  In  the  meantime,  the  dinner  was 
being  served,  witli  all  that  profusion  and  variety  which  the  usage  of  those 
times  required.  If  the  culinary  art  be  difficult  in  our  times,  it  was  doubly 
so  then  ; for  a cook  at  that  period  was  obliged,  on  such  an  occasion  as  this, 
to  serve  up  scores  of  dishes,  of  which  we  moderns  have  not  even  an  idea. 
Every  dish  was  expected  not  only  to  please  the  palate,  but  delight  the  eye  of 
the  gourmand. 

Before  Gonzales  was  an  immense  peacock,  which  still  retained  all  its 
plumes  and  feathers  in  so  perfect  a state,  and  t lie  difficulty  of  roasting  it 
without  injuring  its  plumage  had  been  so  fortunately  overcome,  that  it 
seemed  to  be  still  alive.  It  was  surrounded,  on  the  same  dish,  by  a lartre 
number  of  smaller  birds,  prepared  in  the  same  manner,  ail  filled  with 
spices  and  perfumes.  At  equal  distances  rose  up  enormous  pasties,  two  arms 
in  height;  and  at  the  appointed  time,  at  a sign  from  the  master  of  the  ce- 
remonies, the  covers  arose,  and  from  each  one  stepped  a dwarf,  fantastically 
dressed,  who  distributed  the  viands,  with  silver  spoons,  among  the  guests. 
Some  of  the  dessert  and  fruit  dishes  were  constructed  in  the  form  of  little 
mountains,  on  which  were  growing  plants,  loaded  with  candied  fruits  ; others 
in  the  form  of  little  lakes  of  distilled  water,  in  w hich  decorated  cakes  of  sugar, 
laden  with  confectionery,  were  floating;  and  ethers  represented  Alpine 
mountains,  with  volcanic  peaks,  sending  forth  clouds  of  the  most  delicious 
perfumes.  These,  when  opened,  were  found  to  contain  chestnuts  and  other 
fruits,  cooked  slowly  by  flames  of  spirits  of  wine.  Among  the  profusion  of 
game  was  a small  wild  boar,  with  his  skin  still  apparently  untouched,  being 
assaulted  by  the  spears  of  the  hunters  (of  pastry);  but,  on  cutting  it  open,  it 
was  found  to  be  perfectly  cooked  ; and  even  the  hunters  themselves  were 
served  up  with  their  victim.  Towards  the  close  of  the  banquet,  four  pages, 
dressed  in  crimson  and  gold,  came  riding  into  the  hall  on  four  white  horses, 
bearing  an  enormous  dish,  on  w hich  lay  a tunny  three  arms  in  length  ; this 
they  deposited  before  Gonzales,  w hile  the  whole  crowd  were  filled  with  ad- 
miration at  the  immense  size  of  the  fish,  and  its  superb  ornaments  : on  its 
back  w as  the  figure  of  a youth,  with  his  lyre,  representing  Arion  of  Metimna. 
Gonzales  turned  to  the  Duke  of  Nemours,  and,  presenting  him  a knife,  re- 
quested him  to  open  the  fish’s  mouth. 

The  duke  complied,  and  a flight  of  doves  issued  out  from  their  prison,  and 
flew  gaily  round  the  hall.  This  last  device  was  received  at  first  with 
astonishment  by  all  the  guests.  The  doves  having  alighted  in  different  parts 
of  the  hall,  there  wc-re  seen  suspended  from  each  one’s  neck  jewels  and 
ribbons,  on  which  names  were  inscribed.  The  company  now  became  aware 
that  the  Spanish  Captain  had  chosen  this  delicate  manner  of  presenting  gifts 
to  his  guests,  and  a lively  scene  of  excitement  and  confusion  followed,  on  the 
doves  being  taken  and  carried  one  after  another  to  the  fortunate  individuals 
for  whom  they  were  destined. 


* The  Duke  of  Nemours  was  slain  in  the  battle  of  Ceriguola. 
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Even  Fanfulla  thought  to  try  his  hand  with  the  rest.  He  caught  a glance 
of  the  inscription  of  one  of  the  do»es  flying  over  his  head,  and  seeing  it  bore 
the  name  of  Donna  Elvira,  whose  beauty  had  completely  fascinated  him, 
he  determined  to  he  the  one  to  present  to  her  the  gift.  He  gave  chase  to  the 
bird,  and  being  more  expert  than  the  rest,  he  soon  entrapped  it,  then  making 
his  way  through  the  crowd,  he  dropped  on  one  knee  before,  and  presented  to 
her  the  dove,  which  bore  on  its  neck  a clasp  of  the  largest  and  most  brilliant 
diamonds. 

Donna  Elvira  received  the  dove  with  the  most  gracious  recognition,  and, 
holding  it  to  her  cheek  to  caress  it,  the  (lightened  bird  struggled  and  flapped 
its  wings,  dishevelling  the  blond  locks  on  the  brow  of  the  maiden,  now  tinged 
with  a delicate  carnation.  While  she  was  endeavouring  to  detach  the  jewels 
from  the  dove’s  neck,  Fanfolla  said,  as  he  arose,  “ I did  not  believe  there 
were  more  beautiful  diamonds  than  these  in  the  world,  but,  lady,  it  would 
not  be  treating  them  fairly  to  compare  them  with  thine  eyes  !” 

A smile  of  complacency  recompensed  the  courteous  words  of  Fanfulla, 
Some  of  my  readers,  familiar  with  the  delicacy  with  which  modern  civilisa- 
tion has  invested  all  social  relations,  may  be  inclined  perhaps  to  esteem  this 
compliment  too  rude,  but  we  pray  them  to  remember  that  for  a soldier  of  the 
fifteenth  oeutury,  with  as  mad  a brain  as  this  young  knight  from  Lodi,  it 
ought  to  be  considered  delicate  even  to  excess,  and  he  was  better  absolved 
bv  Donna  Elvira  than  all  my  words  could  absolve  him,  for  the  daughter  of 
Gonzales  esteemed  it  a compliment  worthy  of  a cavalier. 

But  Fanfulla  could  not  behold  her  without  envy  and  a tinge  of  ill-will,  as 
she  turned  to  Fieramosea,  after  examining  and  praising  the  jewel,  and  pre- 
sented him  a gold  pin,  with  a request  that  he  wou'd  fasten  it  to  her  bosom. 
Vittoria  Coiorma,  who  stood  near  hy,  advanced  gravely  to  perform  this  office 
herself.  Ettore,  conscious  of  the  incousiderateness  of  Elvira’s  request,  was 
about  to  deliver  up  the  ornament,  but  Elvira,  capricious  and  self-willed,  like 
all  those  who  are  brought  up  by  too  indulgent  parents,  stepped  between  them, 
and  with  a smile  she  assumed  to  conceal  her  chagrin,  exclaimed  to  Fiera- 
mosca — “ What  ! are  you  so  habituated  to  managing  the  sword,  that  you 
scorn  to  hold  a breast-pin  in  your  hand  for  a single  moment  p”  The  Italian 
could  not  but  obey,  and  Vittoria  Colonna  turned  away,  with  an  expression 
on  her  beautiful  hut  haughty  countenance,  which  showed  but  too  plainly  how 
she  w'ould  have  scorned  to  stoop  to  such  coquetry. 

I1  anfulla  stood  still  a moment,  gazing  at  Fieramosea,  “ Lucky  fellow  thou 
art,”  said  he  ; “ others  sow,  but  thou  reapest.”  And  off  he  went,  w histling, 
as  though  he  had  been  alone  in  the  street,  and  quite  forgetful  that  he  was  in 
the  midst  of  a banquet. 

But  the  gifts  of  Gonzaies  were  not  destined  for  the  ladies  alone.  He  had 
not  forgotten  his  French  guests,  and  many  a rich  ring,  and  work  of  gold  to 
adorn  the  head-gear,  with  a profusion  of  other  presents,  fell  to  the  lot  of  the 
Duke  of  Nemours  and  his  barons.  Nor  was  the  sumptuous  display  of  the 
Spanish  Captain,  at  this  banquel,  w ithout  an  object.  He  wished  to  show  the 
French  that  he  was  not  only  abundantly  supplied  with  every  provision  for  his 
soldiers,  but  the  means  of  offering  magnificent  entertainments  for  his  guests. 

The  doves  were  at  last  all  taken,  and  each  of  the  guests  resumed  his  place, 
to  honour  the  toasts  which  were  now  to  be  given.  The  Duke  of  Nemours, 
following  the  custom  of  France,  rose,  and  taking  a goblet,  turned  to  Donna 
Elvira,  and  prayed  her  ever  to  consider  him  her  cavalier,  saving  his  alle- 
giance to  the  Most  Christian  King.  The  maiden  accepted  his  gallant 
homage  in  a courteous  reply  ; then  a long  succession  of  toasts  followed.  At 
length  Gonzales  rose,  and,  followed  by  his  guests,  walked  out  on  a balcony 
that  commanded  a view  of  the  sea,  where  the  hours  still  left  to  complete  the 
day  were  spent  in  conversation.  Donna  Elvira  and  Fieramosea  passed  most 
of  these  hours  together  : the  Spanish  maiden  seemed  unable  to  w ithdraw  her- 
self from  his  presence,  for  when  he  turned  to  mingle  with  the  guests,  or  seek 
some  corner  alone,  she  was  soon  again  seen  by  his  side.  Too  sensitive  not  to 
be  conscious  of  this  preference,  Ettore  was  too  honourable  to  desire  to  inflame 
Jt,  for  he  knew  it  could  not  be  happily  consummated.  But  his  gallant  nature, 
and  the  commands  of  Gonzales,  could  not  allow  him  to  be  guilty  of  any 
violation  of  courtesy.  Not  a few  eyed  the  couple  closely,  and  became  meiry 
at  their  expense.  Fantulla,  who  was  far  from  having  forgotten  the  affair  of 
the  dove,  was  chagrined  to  see  his  comrade  basking  in  her  smiles,  and  the 
first  opportunity  he  had  of  saying  to  him  a word,  he  whispered  in  his  ear, 
w ith  half  a smile  and  half  a frow  n,  “ But  thou  wilt  pay  me  for  this  some  day.” 
(To  be  continued.) 


THE  EAGLE  AND  THE  CROWS.— A FABLE. 

“ In  times  far  back , they  say  in  fable, 

“ That  birds  to  talk  and  think  were  able.” 

A young  eagle,  impatient  of  control,  and  desirous  of  seeing  the  world  bade 
adieu  to  his  sorrowing  parents  and  friends,  who  flocked  to  see  him  ere  he 
took  his  flight  for  distant  lands.  It  may  be  well  perhaps  to  give  a slight 
description  of  this  young  eagle  ; he  was  a remarkably  well-formed  bird  wuth 
noble  head,  and  an  eye  that  would  bear  comparison  with  the  brightest  in  the 
world.  Nor  was  his  outward  appearance  all  he  had  to  recommend  him  : he 
was  the  terror  of  all  his  own  species  that  needlessly  oppressed  the  helpless 
and  many  fawns,  lambs,  and  harmless  birds  had  he  been  known  to  rescue 
from  the  talons  of  cruel  and  much  larger  eagles  than  himself:  and  having 
evinced  this  noble  and  generous  spirit  in  his  native  mountains,  his  friends 
felt  less  anxiety  in  parting  with  him.  So  one  bright  sunny  morning  away  he 
flew,  resting  occasionally  on  some  wild,  rocky  eminence,  until  he  came  to  a 
beautiful  country,  where  he  made  up  his  mind  to  remain.  Now  in  this 
neighbourhood  were  very  few  eagles,  aud  those  of  a very  small  and  inferior 


sort;  but  there  were  many  other  birds,  such  as  hawks,  kites,  magpies,  wood- 
pigeons,  and  crows  ; and  I am  grieved  to  say  this  eagle  (kind  and  brave 
though  he  was)  went  into  the  society  of  birds  much  beneath  himself — 
nay,  he  even  cour  ed  the  society  of  some  very  wicked  and  ill-bred  crows, 
whereupon  one  of  the  small  native  eagles,  in  a very  humble  manner,  aud  after 
watching  him  with  much  anxiety  for  many  days,  ventured  to  express  his 
surprise  that  such  a handsome  bird  and  one  who  could  express  himself  so 
well  should  so  frequently  be  seen  in  the  company  of  crows  that  were  known 
to  be  infamously  had  and  thievish  birds.  The  foreign  eagle  drew  up  his 
stately  head  and  replied,  “ I like  their  jolly  social  habits,  although  I 
certainly  cannot  learn  any  good  from  their  rude  and  uncultivated  minds  and 
manners  ; yet  I never  heard  one  bad  or  thievish  sentiment  escape  their  bills 
during  my  visits  to  their  abode.”  His  little  would-be  friend  once  more  sum- 
moned courage  to  address  him,  and  in  answer  said,  “ What  you  advance 
sounds  very  plausible,  and  is  doubtless  very  true;  but  if  a bird  of  your  high 
attainments  spends  so  much  of  his  precious  time  with  characters  sue!)  as 
those  crows  are  well  known  to  be,  will  it  not  be  thought,  by  the  more  culti- 
vated and  better  principled  birds  of  this  neighbourhood,  that  you  at  least 
approve  their  bad  ways,  and  encourage  their  vicious  habits,  by  being  seen  so 
frequently  in  their  company  ? Although  your  own  principles  may  be  too 
well  founded  to  be  shaken  by  them,  1 fear,  when  you  return  to  your  distant 
home,  your  friends  will  observe  a rust  about  your  conversation  and  manners 
you  will  find  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  cast  away.” 

For  a moral  to  my  fable,  I would  a*k  each  to  look  around  him,  if  he  have 
not  some  dear  son,  brother,  cousin,  or  friend,  who  may  fall,  step  by  step,  into 
the  society  of  those  infinitely  beneath  himself,  led  on  hy  the  merry  song,  the 
intoxicating  cup,  the  exhilarating  pipe,  the  noisy  laugh,  the  witty  joke,  until 
at  length  those  who  saw  him  beaming  with  health,  vigour,  and  bright  intelli- 
gence, enter  upon  that  great  stage,  the  world,  there  to  choose  what  character 
to  enact  (and  for  whom  many  a fervent  prayer  had  been  uttered,  to  whom 
many  a kind  word  spoken),  behold  him  now,  instead  of  all  that  man  couid 
respect  or  woman  love,  the  haggard,  sunken-eyed  midnight  reveller. 


A Nice  Point.  — It  is  asserted,  but  w ith  what  truth  I cannot  pretend  to 
state,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Inniskea  [a  small  island  on  the  west  coast  of 
Ireland]  are  exceedingly  prone  to  litigation,  and  acurious  legend  of  a lawsuit 
is  told  upon  the  mainland,  illustrative  of  this  their  quarrelsome  disposition. 
A century  ago,  two  persons  were  remarkable  for  their  superior  opulence,  and 
had  become  the  envy  aud  wonder  of  their  poorer  neighbours.  Their  wealth 
consisted  of  a flock  of  sheep,  when,  unfortunately,  some  trifling  dispute 
occurring  between  them,  a dissolution  of  partnership  w as  resolved  upon.  To 
divide  the  flock,  one  would  suppose,  would  not  be  difficult,  arid  they  pro- 
ceeded to  partition  the  property  accordingly.  They  possessed  one  hundred 
and  one  sheep;  fifty  fell  to  each  proprietor;  but  the  odd  one — how  was  it  to 
be  disposed  of?  Neither  would  part  with  his  moiety  to  the  other;  and  after 
a long  and  angry  negotiation,  the  animal  was  left  in  common  property 
between  them.  Although  the  season  had  not  come  round  when  sheep  are 
usually  shorn,  one  of  the  proprietors  requiring  w ool  for  a pair  of  stockings, 
proposed  that  the  fleece  should  he  taken  off.  This  was  resisted  by  his  co- 
partner ; and  the  point  was  finally  settled  hy  shearing  one  side  of  the  animal. 
Only  a few  days  after,  the  sheep  was  found  dead  in  a ditch.  One  partv 
ascribed  the  accident  to  the  sufferings  of  the  animal  from  cold  having  urged 
him  to  seek  shelter  in  the  fatal  trench  ; while  the  other  contended  that  the 
wool  remaining  upon  one  side  had  caused  the  creature  to  lose  its  equilibrium, 
and  thus  the  melancholy  catastrophe  was  occasioned.  The  parties  went  to 
law  directly,  and  the  expenses  of  the  suit  actually  devoured  tile  produce  of 
the  entire  flock,  and  reduced  both  to  a state  of  utter  beggary.  Their  de- 
scendants are  pointed  out  to  this  day  as  being  the  poorest  of  the  community, 
and  litigants  are  frequently  warned  to  avoid  the  fate  of  “ Mally  and  Malone.” 
— Wild  Sports  of  the  West. 


THE  ROAD  OF  LIFE;  OR,  SONG  OF  THE  IRISH  POST-BOY. 
O Youth,  happy  Youth  ! what  a blessing  ! 

In  thy  freshness  of  dawn  and  of  dew  ; 

When  hope  the  young  heart  is  caressing, 

And  our  griefs  are  but  light  and  but  few! 

Yet  in  life,  as  it  swiftly  flies  o’er  us, 

Some  musing  for  sadness  we  find: 

In  youth  — we’ve  our  troubles  before  us  ; 

In  age  — we  leave  pleasure  behind. 

Ay,  Trouble’s  the  post-boy  that  drives  us 
Up-hill,  till  we  get  to  the  top  ; 

While  Joy’s  an  old  servant  behind  us, 

We  call  on  for  ever  to  stop; 

“ Oil,  put  on  the  drag,  Joy,  my  jewel, 

As  long  as  the  sunset  still  glows  ; 

Before  it  is  dark  ’twould  be  cruel 
To  haste  to  the  hill-foot’s  repose.” 

But  there  stands  an  inn  we  must  stop  at — 

An  extinguisher  swings  for  the  sign; 

That  hou-se  is  but  cold  and  but  narrow, 

But  the  prospect  beyond  it’s  divine  ! 

And  there,  whence  there’s  never  returning, 

When  we  travel,  as  travel  we  must, 

May  tlie  gates  bo  all  free  for  our  journey, 

A nd  the  tears  of  our  friends  lay  the  dust. 


FAMILY  HERALD-USEFUL  INFORMATION 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Junius. “ Do  the  affections  proceed  from  the  heart  or  the  brain,  or  which  is  the  seat  of 

love?”  Heart  and  head,  when  speaking  of  thoughts  and  feelings,  are  used  meta- 
phorically. The  ancients  spoke  differently  from  us  in  this  respect.  According  to  the 
Jew9,  the  heart  was  the  seat  of  thought;  and  the  Chinese  think  so  to  this  day.  Cor- 
datus  is  an  old  Latin  word  for  clever.  Cor  is  heart.  The  same  word  in  Hebrew  (Leb) 
stands  for  heart  and  mind.  The  moderns  of  the  West  have  changed  this  style  of 
speech,  and  given  the  brain  as  a dwelling-place  for  the  mind,  and  the  heart  as  a 
dwelling-place  for  feelings  or  impulses.  It  is  metaphorical  language.  Love  not  being 
a reasonable  feeling,  but  far  above  reason — so  the  young  ladies  need  not  pout  at  us — it 
must  have  its  seat  in  the  heart.  But  it  generally  looks  through  the  medium  of  the 
brain,  especially  when  it  hesitates  and  calculates,  and  counts  the  cost,  and  inquires 
about  fortune,  and  rank,  and  circumstances,  “ and  all  that  sort  of  thing,”  as  the.  Duke 
of  Curry  Powder  Bays.  Then  it  is  brain  love — rational  love — which  is  far  inferior,  in 
warmth  and  self -sacrificing,  devotedness,  to  the  irrational  or.  pure  heart  love. 

James  is  somewhat  hypercritical  in  his  theology.  Theology  being  a mystery,  meets  at 
both  ends,  like  the  ancient  symbol  of  the  serpent  wisdom,  with  its  tail  in  its  mouth. 
Immensity,  eternity  and  all  divine  ideas,  are  infinite  circles.  God  forgives  sin  we  are 
told.  But  we  are  told  that  he  will  by  no  means  clear  or  forgive  the  guilty.  Can 
perfect  justice  forgive  positive  or  primary  guilt?  But  perhaps  the  guilt  is  not  positive; 
it  is  ostensible  and  transferable.  In  this  case  the  transference  becomes  the  forgive- 
ness, and  yet  the  guilt  is  pursued  upwards  or  backwards  to  its  source.  The  punishment 
of  sin  is  an  eternal  law  of  nature. 

Ermina. — “Why  don’t  you  answer  questions  when  they  are  sent  to  you?  Do  answer 
this  question.  Like  most  young  ladies,  I do  not  like  to  be  treated  with  contempt.” 
Now  don’t  be  angry,  Ermina  ; for  passion  settles  on  the  face,  and  gives  it  its  form  and 
impress.  There’s  a dear  ! We  do  not  remember  the  question.  Perhaps  we  could  not 
answer  it : it  might  have  been  a difficult  problem.  Ermina’s  dream  is  very  beautiful, 
but  there  are  two  sad  blunders  in  it ; and  as  she  has  found  fault  with  us,  we  will  have 
our  revenge.  She  says,  “ And  as  we  roam’d  thro’ flowers  among.”  Through  among! 
Written  “thro’,”  too,  as  if  that  were  more  poetical.  Then  again,  “I  bid  you  not 
despair,”  instead  of  “ I bade.”  Moreover,  do  not  change  the  number  from  you  to  thou. 
Re-write  it  and  send  it  back. 

C.  J.  M. — Whether'  the  Parts  of  the  current  volume  contain  four  or  five  Numbers,  they 
are  charged  Sixpence.  We  cannot  afford  to  publish  without  some  profit.  It  is  a 
marvel  to  many  how  we  contrive  to  give  so  much  good  reading  for  so  small  a sum.  The 
paper  alone  is  worth  the  money.  See  No.  54.  p.  24,  and  No.  136,  p.  506.  Parts  1 to  24. 
originally  published  at  Sixpence,  now  sell  for  Eightpence.  Nos.  1 to  104  sell  for  Two- 
pence each.  Even  at  the  advanced  price,  the  Family  Herald,  quantity  and  quality 
considered,  is  the  cheapest  periodical  ever  published.  Many  of  the  numbers  are  worth 
their  weight  in  gold. 

Junius. — To  acquire  a knowledge  of  what  has  been  done  in  politics  during  our  own  times, 
the  lives  or  history  of  the  reigns  of  George  the  Third  and  George  the  Fourth  may  be 
consulted  ; and  the  British  Almanac  always  brings  up  to  the  last  year  the  great  political 
changes.  There  is  the  Annual  Register  published  for  minute  particulars — a large 
octavo  volume  for  every  year. 

J.  Clarkson. — We  do  not  remember  our  correspondent.  We  should  have  known  him 
again  by  his  intelligence  and  correct  style,  which,  for  a working  man,  is  highly 
honourable  to  him  and  pleasing  to  our  feelings.  It  seems  we  make  him  think;  but 
still  he  is  not  perfectly  satisfied.  We  cannot  expect  this;  hut  let  him  read  on,  and 
light  will  dawn.  The  word  “infidel”  is  a negative.  No  prudent  man  would  take  to 
himself  such  a name ; it  is  a nickname  for  an  enemy  to  give.  The  Turks  give  it  to  the 
Christians.  Were  a man  introduced  to  you  as  a genuine,  sincere  infidel,  could  you 
tell  by  this  what  his  principles  were,  what  his  character  was,  or  anything  about  him? 
A horse  is  an  infidel. 

William  Search  seems  to  think  that  young  ladies  are  too  easily  won.  He  wants 
a wife,  but  he  want9  to  win  her  with  difficulty.  He  thinks  a lady  ought  to  be  like  a 
strong  citadel,  to  be  besieged  by  a valorous  knight.  lie  thinks  whenever  the  lady 
says,  “ I will,”  the  charm  is  over,  the  spell  is  broken.  This  is  chivalry.  The 
ladies  of  the  age  of  chivalry  exacted  hard  service  of  their  knights.  This  age  js 
over,  as  Burke  says,  and  we  are  now  in  the  age  of  finance  and  billsticking.  See  a 
recipe  for  a good  wife  in  No.  138. 

Litterateur.— Our  correspondent,  evidently  a classical  scholar,  has  sent  us  the  follow- 
ing on  active  and  neuter  verbs.  We  have  only  changed  his  Greek  into  Roman  letters, 
“ There  can  he  no  doubt  but  that,  the  expression,  ‘ to  dance  the  polka  ’ is  elliptical : 
the  word  polka  denoting  not  the  object,  but  the  manner  of  the  action— to  dance  after 
the  manner  of  the  polka.  A similar  form  of  expression  is  common  enqpgh  in  Latin 
and  Greek,  the  preposition  secundum  being  understood  in  Latin,  and  kata  in  Greek. 
Thus,  in  Horace,  4 saltare  Cyclopa ,’  to  dance  after  the  manner  of  the  Cyclop,  as  Staudigl 
did  recently  in  Acis  and  Galatea , at  Drury-lane.  Ovid,  in  Art.  Am.,  i.,  501 — ‘ Et 
plaudas  aliquam  mimo  saltante  puellam’ — ‘ And  you  may  applaud  when  a mime  dances 
some  girl,’  i.e .,  after  the  manner  of  some  girl,  as  Flexmore  imitates  Fanny  Ellaler  at 
the  minor  theatres.  So  again  in  Greek  : ‘ orchcsato  Byrrikeri  she  danced  the  Pyrrhic 
dance;  * to  Pcrsicon  orcheito ,’  he  danced  the  Persian  dance.  Xenophon's  Anabasis , 
b.  vi.,  c.  1 .” 

H.  C.,  Glasgow. — We  thank  our  correspondent  for  his  suggestion  ; still  we  think  that  our 
idea  of  a periodical  is  tolerably  correct.  The  extraordinary  success  of  the  Family 
Herald , and  the  cessation  of  the  Penny  Magazine  and  the  Saturday  Magazine . formerly 
of  immense  circulation,  are  proof*  thatdei  endeDce  on  the  public  for  support  is  preferable 
to  patronage  from  the  great.  The  latter  publication  was  sustained  by  the  united  in- 
fluence of  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  ; and  the  former  by  the  most 
powerful  association  of  rank  and  learning  ever  known.  Whereas  the  Family  Herald  is  a 
private  enterprise  and  a novelty  in  literature;  depending  principally  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  its  numerous  contributors  in  every  part  of  the  country.  From  the  constant 
intercourse,  therefore,  with  its  principal  readers,  the  conductors  are  unable  to  swerve  far 
from  the  prevailing  taste.  Whenever  any  practicable  improvement  is  suggested,  it  will 
receive  due  consideration. 

W.  Douglas. — “This  day  be  bread  and  peace  my  lot.”  In  what  case  is  “ day  ?”  The 
nominative  absolute.  The  Latins  have  an  ablative  absolute  for  Ruch  a form  of  expres- 
sion ; but  we,  having  only  three  cases,  give  our  absolute  the  name  of  nominative.  In  the 
other  example,  the  expression  being  elliptical,  the  word  alluded  to  may  be  made  either 
nominative  or  objective  by  transposition. 

M L.  E. — A spoon  is  a concave  mirror,  and  therefore  the  reflection  of  light  is  Bubject  to 
the  same  laws  as  that  of  the  mirror.  Beyond  the  focus  of  the  mirror,  or  centre  of  its 
circle,  you  see  your  image  inverted  ; and  if  you  hold  out  your  hand,  the  image  will  hold 
out  its  hand  and  seem  to  shake  hands  with  you  : and  if  you  turn  your  hand  to  one  side 
it  turns  its  hand  to  the  other.  The  reason  is,  that  the  reflection  being  concave,  the  rays 
of  light  are  reflected  centrewise,  and  cross  at  the  centre  or  focus,  and  this  inverts  the 
image  horizontally  and  perpendicularly. 

Caroline  is  quite  right;  we  like  to  see  such  spirit.  When  a gentleman  takes  a lady  to 
any  public  entertainment,  be  is  expected  to  hold  the  office  of  paymaster;  but  when  he 
merely  accompanies  a lady  ^-shopping,  it  is  almost  an  insult  to  offer  to  pay  for  what 
she  purchases.  He  may  purchase  what  he  pleases  for  her  ; but  what  she  herself  purchases 
lie  suffers  her  to  pay  for.  It  is  better  for  a lady  not  to  put  herself  under  such  direct 
pecuniary  obligations.  There  is  no  pecuniary  obligation  understood  when  a gentleman 


pays  for  a carriage  or  a box  at  the  theatre,  refreshments,  &c.,  the  favour  is  supposed  to 
be  reciprocal. 

S.  A.B.,  in  reference  to  what  we  said  respecting  the  propriety  of  ladies  signing  their 
Christian  name  in  full  in  preference  to  their  surname,  the  latter  being  their  changeable 
name,  inquires  whether  it  be  proper  to  address  a lady  thus — " Miss  M.  A.  Sykes,”  or 
should  it  be  “Miss  Mary  Anne  Sykes?”  The  rule  is  not  applicable  to  the  addresses  of 
letters,  where  the  surname  is  the  roost  important  for  the  punctual  delivery  of  the  letter. 
It  applies  ratter  to  signatures  in  friendly  correspondence.  Mi6s  Sykes,  in  writing  to  her 
lover,  would  not  sign  “ M.  A.  Sykes,”  but  “ Mary  Anne.”  The  lover  wants  no  more — 
he  does  not  want  Sykes,  he  wants  to  destroy  it,  and  Mary  Anne  wants  to  get  rid  of  it. 
It  is  therefore  objectionable  to  both  parties.  “ M.  A.  Sykes”  at  the  foot  of  a letter 
would  be  a sure  sign  of  a lovers’  quarrel.  “ Sykes  again  1”  B.  would  say.  “What’s 
wrong  now  ? what  have  I done?” 

Joseph  may  use  any  paper  he  pleases,  but  must  take  a little  more  pains  with  his  writing 
when  addressing  his  sweetheart,  and  not  clip  the  finals  from  the  (iueen’e  English. 

Dikes. — To  carry  on  business  in  London  is  a sufficient  guarantee  that  an  optician  is  clever. 
To  specify  would  be  injustice  to  the  others. 

Similar  and  David.— Q,uestiors  for  a lawyer  ; and  a clever,  honest  one,  too. 

W.  H.  A.—  The  receipt  of  the  person  who  delivers  goods  in  the  name  of  another  is  good. 

B.  It.,  Rochdale. — The  Confectioner , Is.  fid.  j The  Confectioner  and  Pastrycook's  Guide 
Is.  6d.;  The  Practical  Baker , Is.  ; and  The  Biscuit  and  Gingerbread  Baker's  Assistant * 
2s.  6d.  Each  will  cost  6d.  extra  for  postage;  or  order  them  of  the  bookseller  who  sup- 
plies the  Family  Herald. 

T.  W.— While  our  friends  and  admirers  continue  to  send  contributions  in  the  proportion 
of  one  inserted  for  fifty  sent,  it  will  be  impossible  to  satisfy  every  claimant. 

Chess.— IF.  P.— To  have  an  idea  of  Stale-Mate,  it  is  first  necessary  to  know  what  Check- 
Mate  means.  The  sole  object  of  the  game  of  chess  is  to  hem  in  the  king,  so  that  he 
cannot  move  without  going  into  9uch  a situation  as  would  render  him  liable  to  be  taken 
if  he  were  not  a king:  he  is  then  check-mated  and  must  surrender.  If  you  have  no 
pawn  or  piece,  except  the  king,  on  the  board,  or  even  none  that  ycu  can  move,  and  your 
king  not  being  already  in  check,  cannot  move  without  going  into  check,  a stale-mate 
ensues,  and  the  game  is  lost. 

Anastatic  Printing.— IF.  C M.— Write  to  the  Art  Union , the  Athenceum,  or  Chambers's 
Journal.  All  three  are  first  rate  publications,  and  gave  sanguine  accounts  of  the  inven- 
tion from  actual  inspection.  Notwithstanding  these  respectable  authorities,  we  at  the 
time  stated,  although  not  favoured  with  a private  view,  that  the  vaunted  invention 
was  an  old  process  revived,  of  little  utility  for  practical  purposes,  and  should  be 
classed  among  chemical  recreations.  See  Nos.  90,  91,  94,  &c.  In  Februaiy  la9t 
operations  on  a large  Pcale  were  announced  in  a fortnight.  At  page  665  we  foretold 
that  many  practical  difficulties  were  still  to  be  overcome,  since  which  we  have  heard 
nothing  of  the  subject.  If  the  process  had  been  available  it  would  certainly  be  in  use 
now,  when  the  copper-plate,  lithographic,  and  letter-press  printers  are  unable,  even 
by  working  extra  hours,  to  execute  their  orders.  All  kinds  of  printing  have  lately 
been  at  a high  premium. 

New  Editions. — T.  M.—  Formerly  it  was  the  custom  to  affix  second  edition  to  a work 
only  when  the  author  had  revised  and  amended  the  previous  one,  and  the  printer  had 
re-set  the  types;  but  now  it  is  a common  practice  to  announce  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  editions  each  time  a hundred  copies  are  sent  to  the  binder  from  the  publisher’s 
warehouse. 

To  Destroy  Rats  and  Mice,— How  to  make  the  infallible  phosphoric  mixture,  see 
No.  65. 

Correspondents  who  favour  us  with  contributions  are  particularly  requested  to  state 
whether  they  are  original  or  selected ; and,  if  the  latter,  the  author  or  work  they  arc 
extracted  from. 
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PERPLEXITIES  OF  MODERN  LIFE,  IN  NATIONS  AND 
INDIVIDUALS.— No.  II. 


In  our  last  we  endeavoured  to  give  some  idea  of  the  right  and  the  wrong 
of  civilization,  the  virtue  and  the  vice  of  it.  And  we  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  by  no  means  to  be  regarded  as  the  final  political  condition  of  man- 
hind  upon  this  globe.  It  contains  the  seeds  of  something  better  than  itself - 
but  there  is  so  mucli  inherent  vice  in  it,  so  much  evil  incorporated  with  its 
very  spirit,  that  there  can  be  little  hope  of  “peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to 
men”  so  long  as  the  fundamental  principles  of  civilization  remain  and  are 
held  sacred  as  the  best  practicable  principles  of  human  society.  This  is  no 
new  idea.  It  is  a universal  idea — an  idea  incorporated  with  the  best  faith  of 
all  nations.  In  all  ages  we  read  of  men  weary  of  the  times — of  heroes  and 
patriots  even  rushing  into  the  thickest  of  the  fray,  that  they  might  escape 
from  the  misery  of  prolonged  and  interminable  strife.  In  all  families  we  see 
disquietude  ; rich  and  poor  have  their  share  of  the  universal  vexation — which 
Solomon,  three  thousand  years  ago,  declared  tc  be  the  lot  of  man.  His 
language  is  still  true;  the  heart  responds  to  every  syllable  of  it.  “So  1 
returned  and  considered  all  the  oppressions  that  are  done  under  the  sun  ; and 
behold,  the  tears  of  such  as  were  oppressed,  and  they  had  no  comforter.  And 
on  the  side  of  their  oppressors  there  was  power  ; but  there  was  no  comforter. 
Wherefore  I praised  (?  envied)  the  dead  which  are  already  dead  more  than 
the  living  which  are  yet  alive.  And  I saw  under  the  sun  that  the  race  is  not 
to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong  ; neither  yet  bread  to  the  wise,  nor 
yet  riches  to  men  of  understanding,  nor  favour  to  men  of  skill,  but  time  and 
chance  happeneth  to  them  all.”  Nor  is  this  an  evil  which  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  political  oppressors  alone — to  rich  men,  conquerors  and  plunderers, 
extortioners  and  tax-gatherers,  as  its  primary  source.  It  is  an  evil  which 
has  its  root  in  an  ordinance  of  nature.  Children  suffer  for  the  follies  of  their 
parents— one  generation  bears  the  burdens  of  another.  “The  fathers  eat 
sour  grapes,  and  the  children’s  teeth  are  set  on  edge.”  Weak  constitutions 
bear  the  disease  which  their  ancestors  engendered.  The  poor  child  starves 
for  the  drunken  follies  or  other  vices  of  its  father— it  is  neglected  and  spoiled 
because  of  the  intemperance  of  its  mother.  The  rich  child  wears  a coronet 
because  its  father  had  one— a crown  because  its  mother  was  a sovereign. 
The  streams  of  humanity  are  continuous  streams  from  the  fountain  head  • 
and  whatever  impurity  is  introduced  into  one  stream,  is  carried  down  therein 
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uni-ess  tbrust  out  by  some  fortunate  chance  or  some  powerful  effort  in  its  down- 
ward current.  All  this  is  evil.  The  heart  of  man  declares  it  to  be  evil ; though 
students  of  nature  and  philosophers  will  sometimes  presume  to  give  it  their 
unqualified  admiration,  as  if  they  were  compelled,  in  obeisance  to  nature,  to 
dove  and  to  admire  all  her  ordinances  because  they  are  hers.  Such  things  are 
positive  evil  in  relation  to  their  immediate  effects  on  our  feelings,  though,  no 
■doubt,  ultimately  tending  to  good  ; and  all  religions  have  declared  them  to  be 
evil,  and  longed  for  and  anticipated  the  time  when  the  evil  w-ouLl  be  reme- 
died. Hence  the  idea  of  a better  system  than  that  of  civilization  — the  return 
of  the  golden  age  ; when  children  shall  no  longer  suffer  for  their  parents  ; 
when  men  shall  be  rewarded  according  to  their  works  ; and  he  that  soweth 
in  hope  shall  reap  with  joy. 

“ No  more  shall  nation  against  nation  rise , 

Nor  ardent  warriors  meet  with  hateful  eyes  ; 

Nor  fields  with  gleaming  steel  be  covered  o'er — 

The  brazen  trumpets  kindle  rage  no  more ; 

But  useless  lances  into  scythes  shall  bend , 

And  the  broad  falchion  in  a ploughshare  end." 

“ But  why  talk  about  a golden  age  which  we  have  it  not  in  our  power  to 
restore,  if  ever  it  existed — or  a millennium  which  it  is  beyond  the  possibilities 
of  human  skill  to  realise?  Why  amuse  us  with  dreams,  when  we  want 
realities?”  Sometimes  the  dreams  of  the  imagination  are  realised.  The 
man  of  genius  must  dream  before  he  invents.  Perhaps  we  have  been  dream- 
ing too  little.  There  is  a purity  in  the  spirit  of  some  dreams  which  has  a 
refiex  influence  on  the  heart  and  on  the  mind,  and  tends  to  remould  and  im- 
prove the  affections  and  the  thoughts.  But  are  we  sure  that  we  have  no 
power  over  the  elements  of  nature?  Are  we  even  sure  that  we  have  no 
power  over  earthquakes,  and  plagues,  and  violent  storms,  and  tempests? 
Physicians  may  smile  at  this  idea ; but  we  can  smile  at  them  in  return.  Can 
they  cure  disease?  Can  they  cure  consumption,  or  cough,  or  even  a slight 
weakness  in  a joint  or  a muscle?  Yet  they  five  and  gain  reputation  by 
seeming  or  professing  to  do  so.  And  does  not  man — not  the  individual,  but 
the  universal  man — appear  to  have  power  over  the  elements  ? How  is  it  that 
history  records  so  melancholy  a coincidence  of  plagues,  pestilences,  wars, 
dislocation  of  society,  and  dissolution  of  principles?  How  is  it  that  Nature 
seems  to  polish  herself  along  with  human  society — that  plagues  diminish  in 
their  virulence — that  tempests  seem  to  lay  aside  their  violence — that  the  air 
itself  is  sweetened  and  purified  by  the  industry  of  man  and  the  peaceful  arts 
of  humanity?  How  is  it  that  in  the  most  ferocious  times  of  human  strife 
the  greatest  disasters  from  natural  causes  have  befallen  the  world  ? — that  the 
most  frightful  earthquakes,  plagues,  and  pestilences  befel  society  at  the  very 
time  when  its  parts  presented  the  most  appalling  picture  of  social  dissolution  P 
When  the  Goths  commenced  their  awful  invasion  of  the  Roman  Empire  the 
very  sea  itself  seemed  to  partake  of  the  movement.  Gibbon  records  that 
“ the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  were  left  dry  ; great  quantities  of  fish  -were 
caught  with  the  hand;  large  vessels  were  stranded  on  the  mud  ; large  boats 
were  transported  and  lodged  on  the  roofs  of  houses,  or  at  the  distance  of  two 
miles  from  the  shore  ; the  people,  with  their  habitations,  were  swept  away 
by  the  waters  ; and  the  city  of  Alexandria  annually  commemorated  the  day 
on  which  fifty  thousand  of  its  inhabitants  had  lost  their  lives  by  the  inunda- 
tions.”* Then  the  historian  adds  that  the  disastrous  period  of  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire  may  be  justly  dated  from  this  time.  Again,  in  treating  of 
the  times  of  Justinian,  he  describes  one  of  the  most  fearful  plagues  that  ever 
desolated  the  world.  He  says  : — “Such  was  the  universal  corruption  of  the 
air , that  the  pestilence  which  burst  forth  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Justinian 
was  not  cheeked  or  alleviated  by  any  difference  of  the  seasons.  In  time  its 
first  malignity  was  abated  and  dispersed.  The  disease  alternately  languished 
and  revived  ; but  it  wras  not  till  the  end  of  a calamitous  period  of  fifty-two 
years  that  mankind  recovered  their  health,  or  the  air  resumed  its  pure  and 
salubrious  quality.  No  facts  have  been  preserved  to  sustain  an  account  or 
even  a conjecture  of  the  numbers  that  perished  in  this  extraordinary  mortality. 
I only  find  that,  during  three  months,  five,  and  at  length  ten  thousand 
persons  died  daily  at  Constantinople ; that  many  cities  of  the  East  were  left 
vacant;  and  that  in  several  districts  of  Italy  the  harvest  and  the  vintage 
withered  on  the  ground.  The  triple  scourge  of  war,  pestilence,  and  famine 
afflicted  the  subjects  of  Justinian;  and  his  reign  is  disgraced  by  a visible 
decrease  of  the  human  species,  which  has  never  been  repaired , in  some  of  the 
fairest  countries  of  the  globe. ”f  From  this  period  is  generally  dated  the  com- 
mencement of  the  dark  ages— the  fall  of  literature,  science,  art,  and  society 
itself  into  the  superstitions  and  discords  of  feudal  times. 

We  shall  add  one  more  example,  much  nearer  our  own  times,  the  eve  of 
the  French  Revolution,  1788.  It  is  extracted  from  the  Encyclopcedia 
Britannica,  article  “French  Revolution.”  “On  Sunday,  July  13,  A.D. 
1788,  9 A.M.  (i.  e.  forenoon)  without  any  eclipse,  a dreadful  darkness  suddenly 
overspread  several  parts  of  France.  It  was  the  prelude  to  such  a tempest  as 
is  unexampled  in  the  temperate  climates  of  Europe  Wind,  rain,  hail,  and 
thunder  seemed  to  contend  in  impetuosity,  but  the  hail,  was  the  great  instru- 
ment of  ruin.  Instead  of  the  rich  prospects  of  an  ear  v autumn,  the  face  of 
nature  in  the  space  of  an  hour  presented  the  dreary  aspect  of  universal  winter. 
The  soil  was  converted  into  a morass,  the  standing  corn  beaten  into  quag- 
mires, the  vines  broken  to  pieces,  the  fruit-trees  demolished,  and  unmelted 
hail  Iving  in  heaps  like  rocks  of  solid  ice.  Even  the  robust  forest  trees  were 
unable  to  withstand  the  fury  of  the  tempest.  The  hail  was  composed  of 
enormous  solid  and  angular  pieces  of  ice,  some  weighing  from  eight  to  ten 
ounces.  The  country  people,  beaten  down  in  the  fields  on  their  way  to  the 
church  amidst  the  concussion  of  the  elements,  concluded  that  the  last  day 


was  arrived,  and  scarcely  attempting  to  extricate  themselves,  lay  despairing 
and  half  suffocated  amidst  the  w'ater  and  the  mud,  expecting  the  immediate 
dissolution  of  all  things.  The  storm  was  irregular  in  its  devastations.  While 
several  rich  districts  were  laid  entirely  waste,  some  intermediate  portions  of 
the  country  were  comparatively  little  injured.  One  of  sixty  leagues  square 
had  not  a single  ear  of  corn  nor  fruit  of  any  kind  left.  Of  the  sixty-six 
parishes  in  the  district  of  Pontoise,  forty-three  were  entirely  desolated,  and 
of  the  remaining  twenty-three,  some  lost  two-thirds,  and  others  half  their 
harvest.  The  Isle  of  France,  being  the  district  in  which  Paris  is  situated, 
and  the  Orleanois,  appeared  to  have  suffered  chiefly.  The  damage  there, 
upon  a moderate  calculation,  amounted  to  80,000,000  of  livres,  or  between 
three  and  four  millions  sterling.  Such  a calamity  must  at  any  period  have 
been  severely  felt ; but  occurring  on  the  eve  of  a great  political  revolution, 
and  amidst  a general  scarcity  throughout  Europe,  it  was  peculiarly  unfortu- 
nate, and  gave  more  embarrassment  to  the  government  than  perhaps  any 
other  event  whatever.  Numbers  of  families  found  it  necessary  to  contract 
their  mode  of  living  for  a time,  and  to  dismiss  their  servants,  who  were  thus 
left  destitute  of  bread.  Added  to  the  public  discontent  and  political  dissension , 
it  produced  such  an  effect  upon  the  people  in  general,  that  the  nation  seemed 
to  have  changed  its  character,  and  instead  of  that  levity  by  which  it  had  ever 
been  distinguished,  a settled  gloom  now  seemed  fixed  on  every  countenance.” 
What  an  exact  correspondence  is  here  shown  between  the  elementary  action 
of  nature  and  the  action  of  the  human  mind  in  F ranee  at  the  time  1 It  was 
a time  of  social  dissolution,  when  fierce  passions  w-ere  roaring  to  be  loosed, 
when  principles,  moral,  religious,  and  philosophical,  had  fallen  in  a state  of 
chaos,  and  when  the  demon  of  war  was  about  to  declare  himself  umpire  of 
the  controversy  which  reason,  with  her  boasted  prowess,  was  unable  to  settle  ; 
and  the  storm  was  most  severely  felt  on  the  very  spot  where  the  moral  con- 
fusion w'as  greatest.  These  three  examples  of  three  of  the  most  memorable 
eras  in  history  might  be  confirmed  by  a long  series  of  natural  calamities 
during  the  ages  of  barbarism,  in  which  we  see  a very  intimate  and  close 
correspondence  between  the  spirit  of  man  and  his  mother  Nature;  and 
though  it  would  be  very  foolish  in  us  to  go  into  particulars,  and  to  declare, 
like  omenists,  that  this  or  that  natural  phenomenon  prefigured  this  or  that 
social  occurrence,  yet  we  think  it  sufficiently  w-ell  attested  by  the  history  of 
the  world— by  the  history  of  human  society  and  the  geological  history  of  the 
age  of  monsters,  even  as  geologists  have  written  it — that  Nature,  our 
moffier,  goes  on  gradually  improving  and  polishing  herself  with  her  children  — 
fierce  when  they  are  fierce,  and  mild  and  gentle  when  their  angry  passions 
are  allayed.  If  so,  have  we  not  reason  to  conclude  that  man,  the  universal 
man,  or  family  of  man,  has  power  over  the  elements,  to  raise  them  and  to 
still  them;  and  that  in  proportion  as  his  own  heart  is  improved,  will  all 
nature  around  him  be  regenerated  ? Whenever  he  becomes  a new  man,  a 
new  heaven  and  a new  earth  will  be  ready  to  receive  him. 

Whilst  writing  this  article,  a circular  “ To  the  Conductors  of  the  Public 
Press,  by  a Quondam  Newspaper  Editor,”  was  sent  us.  The  subject  of  the 
circular  is  War,  and  the  duty  of  the  conductors  of  the  press  in  the  discourage- 
ment and  reprobation  of  the  practice.  The  author’s  intentions  are  good,  and 
his  spirit  is  to  be  commended.  Many  others,  particularly  the  “ Peace 
Society,”  and  individuals  of  influence,  chiefly  belonging  to  the  commercial 
interest,  according  to  reports  in  the  public  papers,  are  now  zealously  engaged 
in  advocating  peaceful  policy  amongst  nations,  and  doing  their  utmost  to 
bring  to  a close  the  era  of  military  government.  It  is  a good  omen  for 
society  that  the  idea  is  afloat;  it  is  the  dawn  of  a coming  morn  of  peace, 
which,  we  have  no  doubt,  will  be  realised  in  the  world.  But  how  can  it 
ba  brought  about?  Will  mere  expostulation  with  fighting  spirits  allay  the 
fierce  passions  of  men  which  are  excited  by  wrongs  received,  real  or  imagi- 
nary ? When  the  Emperor  of  Russia  compels  Jews  to  eat  blood,  or  flesh 
with  the  blood  in  it,  as  killed  by  the  Russians,  who  will  appease  the  spirit 
of  the  Jew,  who  is  thus  ordered  to  disobey  one  of  the  most  imperious  injunc- 
tions of  his  law  ? When  the  American  people  propose  to  take  possession  by- 
force  of  a territory  which  is  claimed  by  another  people,  who  will  convince 
the  Americans  that  they  are  wrong,  or  the  English  that  they  ought  to  suff-r 
the  wrong  to  rule  over  the  right?  It  wrong  begin  a contest,  and  right 
submit  to  wrong,  then  w7rong  rules  over  the  world.  It  England  oppresses 
Ireland,  and  Ireland  patiently  submit  till  doomsday,  then  wrong  rules  till 
doomsday  in  the  person  of  England,  and  lulls  its  conscience  to  sleep  by  the 
want  of  resistance.  The  circular  and  the  Peace  Society  say,  “ Let  us  settle 
by- arbitration.”  Well,  let  us  do  so,  it  we  can.  But  will  the  Emperor  ol 
Russia  admit  of  arbitration  between  himself  and  his  subjects  ? — or  the  Pope 
between  the  tiara  and  the  disaffected  innovators  of  the  Patriarchate  ? And 
who  will  or  can  arbitrate  between  England  and  Ireland  ? Before  arbitration 
can  settle  differences  men  must  be  restored  to  reason  ; and  people  who  wrong 
and  they  who  are  wronged  are  always  more  or  less  bereft  of  reason.  Passion 
is  always  unreasonable.  A one-sided  man  is  unreasonable.  Even  when  he 
is  wronged  he  is  unreasonable,  for  his  passion  carries  him  headlong  in  its 
torrent.  A very  zealous  man  is  unreasonable  ; for  he  is  so  exclusively  de- 
voted to  one  object,  that  the  smallest  opposition  is  regarded  by  him  as  a proof 
of  evil-heartedness  ; and  be  is  generally  unable  to  see  any  virtue  whatever  in 
the  character  of  his  antagonists.  Hence  all  history-  is  falsified  by-  unchaii- 
table  judgments  of  the  actions  and  motives  of  men.  Hence  all  biographies 
are  almost  nothing  else  but  fulsome  flatteries  of  favourite  chaiacteis  heroes 
of  the  tale — whose  faults  are  mercifully  concealed  by-  the  mantle  ot  personal 
charity-;  whilst  the  mantle  is  torn  off  the  shoulders  of  others  with  whom  the 
hero  has  had  to  contend.  Who  will  make  men  reasonable  ? Y hat.  w ilt 
make  men  reasonable?  Make  men  reasonable,  and  war  will  cease.  Make 
men  reason  alike  respecting  the  principles  of  political  rectitude,  national  and 
universal,  and  the  long-predicted  reign  of  peace  will  begin.  Make  men 


* Decline  and  Fall,  chap.  26. 
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reason  alike  on  religion,  and  sectarianism  will  be  at  an  end.  If  they  were 
reasonable,  they  would  reason  alike  upon  these  two  subjects.  But  they  do 
not  reason  alike  ; and  if  they  never  will,  then  there  never  will  be  peace  on 
earth  ; for  just  as  sure  as  coughs  come  from  wet  feet  and  damp  clothes,  so 
sure  does  war  come  from  religious  and  political  differences  of  opinion.  You 
begin  at  the  wrong  end,  therefore,  gentlemen,  if  you  attempt  to  establish  the 
Teign  of  peace  before  you  have  established  uniformity  of  principles.  The 
body  is  the  servant  of  its  spirit.  If  you  want  to  tranquillize  society,  you  must 
put  its  spirit  at  rest;  you  must  subdue  its  contentious  spirit — you  must 
conquer  it.  There  have  been  heroes  who  have  conquered  our  bodies  to 
the  extent  of  nations  and  empires  ; but  such  conquests  are  partial,  and 
do  not  last.  The  yoke  of  the  sword  is  easily  thrown  off,  and  the  work 
of  conquest  has  to  be  renewed.  But  who  has  ever  yet  conquered  our 
spirits  ? Who  has  laid  the  fighting  spirit  of  controversy  and  strife 
within  us?  No  one.  The  work  is  not  yet  done.  It  is  a conquest 

that  is  yet  to  come — the  greatest  of  all  conquests —and  once  made,  it  lasts 
forever.  Tne  greatest  of  all  battles  has  yet  to  be  fought;  not  with  sword 
and  gun  — not  even  with  the  human  tongue  ; but  with  the  pen — that  universal 
tongue  that  speaks  to  all  the  world  at  once,  and  whose  words  are  heard 
through  every  nook  and  corner  of  society.  The  pen  has  a great  work  before 
it — a work  which  the  sword  could  not  do — which  the  tongue,  an  arm  of  flesh, 
would  attempt  in  vain;  but  which  the  press — “ a new  threshing  instrument 
having  teeth,  which  threshes  the  mountains  and  makes  the  bills  as  chaff”*— 
is,  no  doubt,  by  the  universality  of  its  action,  particularly  fitted  to  perform, 
if  there  were  only  a spirit  sufficiently  firm  and  authoritative  to  rule  it. 
Without  that  ruling  power,  which  must  be  purely  intellectual  and  reasonable, 
the  press,  like  every  other  power,  is  an  instrument  of  confusion,  and  one 
portion  checks  the  power  of  another  portion.  One  portion  follows  this  fac- 
tion, another  follow-s  that;  and  even  the  “Peace  Society”  itself,  whilst  it 
preaches  peace  in  its  tracts,  takes  some  one-sided  view  of  some  popular  ques- 
tion that  sets  men  together  by  the  ears.  To  tell  men  to  be  at  peace  is  as 
foolish  as  to  tell  them  to  be  warmed  and  clothed.  Pacify  them — put  them  to 
rest.  It  must  be  done  for  them.  Can  you  do  it  ? If  you  cannot,  then  do 
not  blame  your  neighbour  because  he  cannot  do  it. 

* Isaiah,  xli,  15. 


LINES  ON  SEEING  MY  BABY  SISTER  SMILE  IN  HER  SLEEP. 


Bright  are  thy  slumbers,  fairy  creature,  now  ! 

Calm  is  thy  sleep,  pure  is  thy  placid  brow  ! 

No  shade  is  on  it  as  I watch  thy  sleep, 

And  fondly  gaze  on  thee,  and  gazing — weep! 

A smile!  And  art  thou  dreaming  ? What  can  be 
A thing  to  be  remembered  by  thee  ? 

What  thought  of  joy  can  thy  young  spirit  fill, 

My  sister  P Thou  art  smiling  on  me  still ! 

Smiling  in  sleep!  No  earthly  thought  is  now 
Shedding  such  light  upon  that  happy  brow  ; 

Pure  thing  ! to  thee  high,  holy  dreams  are  given, 

And  thou  art  wandering  with  the  saints  in  Heaven  ! 

Sleep  on,  young  dreamer!  in  a world  like  this, 

Too  quickly  fades  away  such  early  bliss; 

And  tears  may  dim  those  eyes  so  blue,  so  bright, 

And  cast  upon  thy  gladsome  soul  a blight. 

Sleep  on,  thy  sinter  guards  thee  ! In  her  heart 
Thou  hast  a deep  and  an  unchanging  part  ; 

That  love  shall  shelter  thee  in  coming  years, 

And  chase  away  thy  gentle  spirit’s  fears. 

My  own  bright  flower!  bird  of  my  weary  breast! 

No  eatthly  thing  shall  rob  thee  of  thy  rest ; 

Life  is  more  pleasant  and  more  dear  to  me 
Since  I’d  a charm  to  bind  me  here  like  thee! 

Sheffield.  Elizabeth. 


There  are  many  professions  where  negligence  and  inattention  may  be 
reckoned  a folly  ; in  ours  [medicine]  it  is  a crime  ! — Dr.  Baillie. 

Morning  in  the  Country.— Pottleton  still  slept  ; later,  possibly,  after  the 
excitement  of  the  previous  day.  There  was  a golden  blush  in  the  sky  over 
the  end  of  the  valley,  but  the  weathercock  had  not  yet  caught  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  and  the  diamonds  that  would  sparkle  on  every  blade  and  leaflet  when  it 
came  out  were  still  drops  of  dew.  Nobody  was  moving  ; a few  early  birds 
and  squirrels  rushed  about  amongst  the  trees  ; and  now  and  then  a lark  set  off 
upon  a high  mission  to  see  whether  the  sun  was  coming  or  not,  making  his 
glorious  song  of  joy  and  excitement  ring  through  the  clear  morning  air  for  a 
mile  about.  I he  field  mice,  as  well,  scuffled  amongst  the  corn  ; and  little 
shrews  peered,  with  perking,  snuffing  noses,  from  the  doorways  of  their  nests, 
in  dry,  warm  banks,  to  look  after  their  breakfast,  tolerably  sure  that  the  owl 
had  gone  to  bed  at  last,  without  a similar  unpleasant  search  for  his  own. 
There  was  not  even  a straight  column  of  smoke  to  mark  the  presence  of  life 
as  it  rose  above  the  summer  foliage,  nor  any  country  sound  to  be  heard  ; for 
the  very  watchdogs  were  asleep,  like  tired  policemen.  Yet  such  goodly 
odours  came  from  the  fresh  earth  and  opening  petals  into  the  pure  air,  that 
they  who  missed  them  knew  not  w'hat  they  lost. — Albert  Smith,  in  the 
London  Telegraph , 


FAMILY  MATTERS. 


The  happy  man  is  always  the  happiness-giving  man. 

He  that  thinks  he  sees  another’s  estate  in  a pack  of  cards,  or  dicc-box,  and 
ventures  his  own  in  pursuit  thereof,  must  not  repine  it  he  finds  himself  a 
beggar  in  the  end. 

Somebody  says  that  some  men  think  they  are  sober  because  they  forswear 
ardent  spirits.  Many  people  get  fuddled  with  love,  more  get  drunk  with 
vanity,  w hile  passion  trips  up  one’s  heels  and  transforms  him  into  a beast. 
Reason  is  your  only  teetotaler. 

Wise  men  say  nothing  in  dangerous  times.  The  lion  called  the  sheep  to 
ask  her  if  his  breath  smelt.  She  said  “ Ay,”  and  he  bit  of}'  her  head  for  a 
fool.  He  called  the  wolf,  and  asked  him.  He  said,  “ No,”  and  he  tore  him 
to  pieces  for  a flatterer.  At  last  he  called  for  the  fox,  and  asketl  him. 
“ Truly,”  said  he,  “ I have  got  a cold  and  cannot  smell.”  The  fox  knew 
what  he  was  about. 

Marriage  has  been  termed  a lottery  ; and  looking  at  the  short  acquaintance 
on  which  it  is  often  contracted,  it  is,  in  truth,  little  else.  If  a man,  however, 
has  made  an  imprudent,  or,  as  in  many  cases  it  may  be  called,  an  unlucky 
choice,  he  has  a resource — a miserable  one  though  it  be — in  the  dissipation  of 
the  world,  or,  if  he  be  of  a better  mould  of  mind,  in  its  business  ; but  a 
woman  stakes  her  whole  wealth  of  happiness  in  the  purchase  of  the  ticket, 
and  if  it  arises  a blank,  she  is  ruined. 

The  Education  of  Children.— If  I were  asked  to  give  an  opinion 
as  to  what  quality  was  most  necessary  for  one  who  has  the  care  of  children, 
I should  say  patience  ; patience  with  their  tempers,  patience  with  their 
understandings,  patience  with  their  progress.  It  is  not  brilliant  parts  or 
great  acquirements  which  are  recessary  for  teachers,  but  patience  to  go  over 
first  principles  again  and  again  ; steadily  to  add  a little  every  day  ; never  to 
be  irritated  by  w ilful  or  accidental  hinderances.  — Shades  of  Character. 

The  Effect  of  Hot  Water  on  Flowers. — The  following  fact  is 
deserving  of  record,  as  an  interesting  addition  to  what  has  hitherto  been  dis- 
covered on  the  subject  of  vegetable  physiology,  and  as  enabling  the  lovers  of 
flowers  to  prolong  for  a day  the  enjoyment  of  their  short-lived  beauty.  Most 
flowers  begin  to  fade  after  being  kept  twenty-four  hours  in  water.  A few 
may  be  revived  by  substituting  fresh  water  ; but  all  the  most  fungous  (such 
as  the  poppy,  and,  perhaps,  one  or  two  others  excepted)  may  be  completely 
restored  by  the  use  of  hot  water.  For  this  purpose,  place  the  flowers  in 
scalding  water,  deep  enough  to  cover  about  one-third  of  the  length  of  the 
stem;  and  by  the  time  the  water  has  become  cold  the  flowers  will  have 
become  erect  and  fresh.  Then  cut  off  the  coddled  ends,  and  put  the  flowers 
into  cold  water. — Floretta  M. — [For  similar  information  see  No.  DO 
p.  604  ; No.  120,  p.  251  ; No.  126,  p.  349.] 

Diet  and  Digestion.— From  Dr.  Beaumont’s  Tables  it  appears  that 
the  following  articles  are  converted  into  chyle,  viz.,  digested,  in  the  times 
indicated  : — 


II.  M. 

Rice,  boiled  soft  ..  ..  10 

Apples,  sweet  and  ripe  ..  t . 1 30 

S 9 go,  boiled  ..  ..  ..  1 45 

Tapioca,  Barley,  stale  Bread,  Cabbage 
iviih  Vinegar,  raw,  boiled  Milk  and 
Bread  and  Milk,  cold  ..  ..  2 0 

Potatoes,  roasted,  and  Parsnips,  boiled  2 30 
Baked  Custard  ..  ..  2 45 

Apple  Dumpling  ..  ..  ..  3 0 

Bread  Uorn,  baked,  and  Carrots,  boiled  3 15 
Potatoes  ana  Turnips,  boiled;  Butter 
and  Cheese  3 30 


. IF.  ftf. 

Tripe  and  Pigs’ Feet  ..  ..  j o 

Venison  ..  ..  ..  \ 35 

Oysters,  undressed,  and  Eggs,  raw  2 3 

Turkey  and  Goose 2 30 

Eggs,  soft  boiled ; Beef  and  Mutton, 
roasted  or  boiled  ..  ..  30 

Boiled  Pork,  stewed  Oysters,  Eggs, 
hard-boiled  or  fried  ..  ..  330 

Domestic  Fowls  ..  ..  ..  40 

Wild  Fowls  ; Pork,  salted  and  boiled; 

,,  S,uet  4 30 

Veal,  roasted ; Pork,  and  salted  Beef  5 30 


To  Cure  a Wart.— Scrape  a carrot  fine,  and  mix  with  salt,  and  apply 
it  as  a poultice  five  or  six  nights.  (See  also  No.  15  p,  235  ; No  17  o 267  ■ 
No.  18,  p.  283.)  ’ v ’ 


ONIONS. 


We  have  received  several  letters  in  answer  to  Old  Tim’s  inquiry  (No. 
137,  p.  622)  for  a protection  to  the  eyes  during  the  painful  operation  of 
chopping  onions.  Some  having  the  appearance  of  charms,  such  as  placing  a 
piece  of  bread  on  the  end  of  a knife,  Ike.,  we  shall  omit. 

Jane  C.  says,  “ Sit  with  your  face  opposite  the  fireplace,  and  the  kitchen 
door  open,  so  as  to  produce  a current  of  air,  which  carries  the  pungent 
vapour  up  the  chimney.”  “ A Plain  Cook”  is  of  the  same  opinion. 

“ °ld  Mack”  says,  “ That  some  years  ago,  while  staying  at  a farm- 
house in  Scotland,  where  onions  are  thus  prepared  once  a week  for  the 
Sunday’s  broth,  1 observed  the  operator  always  placed  lier-elf  close  to  the 
kitchen  fire,  to  which.  I think,  she  generally"  turned  her  lack  (?;.  This 
very  simple  precaution  seemed  to  answer  the  purpose  of  a preventive  of  the 
painful  annoyance  of  which  Old  Tim  complains.  I was  curious  enough  to 
try  it  more  than  once,  and  every  time  with  the  desired  effect.” 

S.  W.  W.  says:  — “ The  best  remedy  which  I have  found  when  I have 
anything  to  do  with  onions  is  to  get  as  much  into  a draught  of  air  as  possible. 
If  there  is  not  sufficient,  I open  a window',  and  place  the  table  between  that 
and  an  open  door,  taking  care  to  have  the  window  and  door  on  the  right  hand 
and  on  the  left.  By  this  means  the  effluvium  from  the  onions  is  carried 
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away  ; and  I feel  little  or  no  inconvenience  front  it.  When  I prepare  them 
for  pickling  1 choose  the  steps  of  the  door  for  my  work  ; and  l can  peel  for 
hours  without  shedding  a tear.  I think  that  is  what  few  can  say  that  have 
been  engaged  in  such  employment;  and  though  it  is  generady  allowed,  by 
the  other  sex,  that  a tear  in  woman’s  eye  is  very  bewitching,  yet,  if  they 
find  it  is  because  she  had  onions  to  peel,  they  are  rather  inclined  to  laugh  at 
her  distress  than  pity  her,  which  all  must  allow  is  very  cruel.” 

G.  R.  says,  “ Put  them  first  into  warm  water,  then  take  them  out,  peel 
them  and  put  them  into  another  pan  of  cold  water,  from  which  they  must 
be  taken  to  be  chopped.  This  is  the  plan  adopted  on  occasions  of  lar«e 
public  dinners,  when  a quantity  of  onions  are  required  to  he  peeled  and 
chopped.  It  makes  them  much  milder,  and  prevents  their  affecting  the  eyes 
so  much  as  otherwise.” 

“An  Old  Goose”  says,  “ Your  Manchester  correspondent,  Old  Tim, 
will  find,  that  if  whilst  engaged  in  chopping  onions,  he  keeps  a large  basin  of 
•water  (hot  or  cold)  by  his  side,  the  pain  to  the  eyes  will  be  considerably 
lessened;  and  on  tasting  the  water,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  labour,  the 
flavour  of  onions  therein  will  be  very  perceptible.” 

Julia  says,  “The  easiest  and  most  effectual  remedy  to  prevent  them 
affecting  the  eyes  is  to  place  them  in  scalding  water  a short  time  f.pfore 
preparing  them.”  Z.  Y.  X.  says  parboil  them,  and  all  the  other  Utters 
concur  in  the  latter  method,  or  the  warm  or  scalding  water. 

We  shall  therefore  leave  this  matter  to  be  settled  by  the  housewives, 
unless  a new  light  be  thrown  on  the  subject  by  some  of  our  scientific 
correspondents. 


COMMON  PROVERBS. 


EARLY  TO  BED,  AND  EARLY  TO  RISE, 

MAKES  A MAN  HEALTHY,  WEALTHY,  AND  WISE. 

Health,  wealth  and  wisdom  are  three  great  and  important  prerequisites  or 
qualifications,  for  eminent  and  extensive  usefulness  in  life.  If  these  are 
possessed  and  suitably  improved,  by  any  persons,  the  result  will  doubtless 
be  happy  to  themselves,  to  their  families,  and  to  the  community  at  large. 
But  where  they  are  wanting,  the  same  results  cannot  be  expected.  For 
instance,  if  a person  be  destitute,  or  deprived  of  health,  almost  all  other  en- 
joyments go  with  it,  and  but  little  comfort  can  be  taken  in  anything.  In  this 
case,  the  animal  spirits  and  a resolution  for  active  service  usually  abate,  and 
■JSttjg  or  nothing  of  importance  is  accomplished  ; or  if  he  had  health, 
and  n«£  wealth,  he  would  ofeourse  want  that  ability  to  exercise  charity, 
and  accomplish  great  benevolent  enterprises,  which  he  might  ardently 
idesire  to  perform;  or  if  he  had  health  and  wealth,  and  yet  lacked  wisdom, 
he  would  be  destitute  of  that  essential  endowment,  which  would  alone 
enable  him  to  order  his  affairs  with  discretion,  and  to  direct  his  energies 
in  those  channels  or  ways  which  would  effect  the  greatest  and  most  ex- 
tensive good. 

On  the  whole,  we  see  and  justly  infer,  that  the  best  means  and  endeavours 
ought  to  be  used  to  preserve  health,  and  to  acquire  wealth  and  sound  wisdom. 
One  of  which  means,  and  that  an  important  one,  is,  as  the  proverb  says, 
to  be  early  to  bed,  and  early  to  rise.”  The  practice  of  turning  day  into 
night,  and  carrying  night  into  day,  is  subverting  the  order  which  the  allwise 
Creator  has  established,  and  therefore  cannot  be  wise  and  beneficial.  Our 
bodies  require  rest,  as  well  as  exercise,  in  order  to  keep  them  in  a state  of 
health  and  usefulness;  and  our  minds,  though,  as  generally  believed,  are 
always  thinking,  and  are  usually  brightest  in  the  morning,  yet  cannot  be  con- 
stantly intense  in  thought,  but  require  some  unbending  or  relaxation. 
Therefore,  to  spend  the  early  part  of  the  night  ill  drowsy  negligence,  or  the 
pleasant  light  of  the  morning  in  dozing  and  dreaming,  must  be  a palpable 
counteraction  of  the  wise  design  of  Providence,  and  the  best  interests  of 
mankind.  Let  the  two  lines,  then,  which  stand  at  the  head  of  this  article,  be 
duly  impressed  upon  the  heart,  and  have  a practical  influence  upon  every 
individual  member  of  society,  as  he  would  be  most  respectable  and  useful 
in  his  day  and  generation  I 


SIGNS  OF  PROSPERITY.— (From  the  Chinese) 


Where  spades  grow  bright  and  idle  swords  grow  dull; 
Where  jails  are  empty  and  where  barns  are  full; 
Where  church-paths  are  with  frequent  feet  outworn, 
Law  court-yards  weedy,  silent,  and  forlorn  ; 

Where  doctors  foot  it  and  where  farmers  ride  ; 

Where  age  abounds  and  youth  is  multiplied; 

Where  these  signs  are,  they  clearly  indicate 
A happy  people  and  well  govern’d  state. 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL. 


The  lighthouse  fixed  by  Mr.  Bush  on  the  Goodwin  Sands  has  disappeared. 
The  exact  time  of  its  sinking  in  the  sands  is  not  known,  as  the  fog  prevented 
observation  for  two  or  three  days. 

Mr.  Hencke,  of  Driessen,  in  Prussia,  has  discovered  what  appears  to  be 
anew  plannet,  or  perhaps  the  nucleus  of  a comet;  it  is  seen  between  two 
stars  of  the  ninth  magnitude  in  Taurus. 

Some  person,  who  had  nothing  else  to  do,  has  ascertained  that  there  are 


550.000  grains  in  a bushel  of  wheat,  520,000  in  barley,  1,260,000  in  oats, 

37.000  in  horse  beans. — New  York  Gazette. 

Dr.  Polli,  of  Milan,  known  to  the  medical  world  by  his  remarkable  re- 
searches on  the  blood,  has  just  communicated  to  the  Scientific  Congress  at 
Naples  a proceeding  to  render  salt  water  drinkable  by  means  of  electri- 
city.— Medical  Times. 

A Noble  Lecturer.— Viscount  Ebrington,  MP.,  delivered  a lecture 
lately  at  the  Plymouth  Mechanics’  Institute,  on  the  health  of  towns.  It  is 
stated  to  have  been  an  able  and  interesting  one  ; hut  apart  Irotn  any  intrinsio 
claims  of  this  kind,  the  example  will  do  good.  At  present  it  is  the  fashion  to 
cry  down  lecturers,  and  especially  the  “itinerants.”  Let  one  or  two  persons 
of  rank  follow  Lord  Ebrington’s  example,  and  the  public  will  be  converted  to 
a different  view  with  as  much  rapidity  as  they  were  converted  to  free-trade 
upon  discovering,  from  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  announcement,  that  it  is  quite 
proper,  safe,  and  genteel. 

Climate  of  Devonshire. — The  following  rhyming  description  of  the 
climate  of  Devonshire  was  found  in  an  old  newspaper  ; — 

" The  west  wind  always  brings  wet  weather;  | If  the  sun  in  red  should  set 

The  east  wind  wet  and  cold  together  ; [ The  next  day  surely  will  be  wet* 

The  south  wind  surely  brings  us  rain,  ; If  the  sun  should  set  in  gray, 

I he  north  wind  blows  it  back  again  ; 1 The  next  will  be  a rainy  day. 11 


VARIETIES. 


The  name  of  the  Punjaub  is  derived  from  the  two  Persians  words,  punji , 
five,  and  aub,  water;  alluding  to  the  five  rivers  which  flow  through  it. 

The  “emperor  fountain,”  in  the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s  garden  at  Chats- 
worth  throws  a column  of  water  to  the  height  of  267  feet ! No  other  fountain 
in  the  world  throws  so  high  a column. 

The  population  of  Switzerland  at  present  amounts  to  2,372,200  souls,  of 
whom  936,600  ate  Roman  Catholics,  1,433,000  Protestants,  and  2,600 
Jews. 

Accounts  of  the  Polar  expedition  under  Sir  John  Franklin,  up  to  the  16th 
August,  have  been  received  by  the  Admiralty.  It  was  on  the  North  coast  of 
Greenland,  above  Gilbert’s  Sound;  and  would  probably  winter  near  that 
spot,  or  at  the  Arctic  Islands,  the  wintering-place  of  Parry. 

A fire  near  Tobolsk,  in  Siberia,  lately  destroyed  a forest  of  sixty  leagues 
in  length  and  twenty  leagues  in  breadth.  Twenty-five  persons  perished  in 
the  flames,  which  destroyed  one  village,  thirteen  mills,  1,850  barns,  77,800 
stacks  of  hay,  600  horses,  815  horned  cattle,  &c. 

A lady  walking  in  Truro  a few  days  since,  dropped  a gold  watch.  A lad 
picked  it  up,  and  running  after  the  lady,  restored  it  to  her.  She  received  it 
with  no  other  remark  than,  “ Thank  you  ; it  will  cost  me  a shilling  to  have  a 
new  glass  put  in.” 

The  fog  in  the  City  was  so  intense,  the  other  day,  that  a person  actually 
got  into  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  without  paying. — Punch. 

1 he  State  Apartments  at  Windsor  Castle  are  in  future  to  be  open  without 
any  tee  to  the  attendants,  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Fridays,  from  eleven 
till  three.  The  admission  to  be  by  ticket  only,  which  may  be  had  of  a few 
west-end  printsellers,  selected  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain.  Such  are  the 
clumsy  arrangements  published  in  the  newspapers.  There  cannot  be  two 
opinions  as  to  the  meanness  and  impropriety  of  the  old  system  ; but  we  think 
the  inconvenience  to  the  public  by  the  new  one  will  be  considerably  felt,  and 
that  further  alterations  must  be  made. 

The  portal  of  the  Old  Bailey,  like  that  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George,  is  guarded 
by  a Cerberus,  who  seeks  a sop  for  admission  to  the  interior.  A corre- 
spondent of  the  Times  visited  the  former  place  a few  days  ago  “ The  door- 
keeper (he  states)  asked  me  2s.  6d.  for  admission  to  the  gallery  ; and  when  I 
offered  Is.  said,  in  a sepulchral  voice,  ‘ Oil,  it  is  a horrid  murder,  sir  ! it’s 
just  coming  on.  Disliking  to  pay  so  much  for  half  an  hour’s  initiation  into 
the  mysteiies  of  Old  Bailey  practice,  I turned  from  the  door,  but  was 
followed  down  stairs,  and  told  I might  go  in  for  Is.  6d.,  ‘and  it  was  well 
worth  it.’  ” He  suggests  to  the  authorities  the  propriety  of  putting  up  a 
board  in  some  conspicuous  place,  stating  the  price  of  admission  “ at  so 
much  per  crime.” 

The  Duke  of  Wellington’s  Victories. — In  aletter,  dated  Lesaca, 
September  13,  1813,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  writes,  “ 1 feel  very  unwilling 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  State  again  to  the  loss  of  the  guns 
in  the  Puerto  de  Maya.  I was  very  sorry  to  have  lost  them,  as  they  were 
the  only  guns  ever  lost  by  troops  acting  under  my  command.”  Upon  this  the 
“ Quarterly”  remarks  that  the  guns  which  this  letter  designates  were  not 
taken  by  the  enemy,  but  only  abandoned  in  a bad  road,  flung  down  a 
precipice,  and  recovered ; and  that  the  writer,  after  having  had  the  good 
fortune  to  capture  and  keep  about  3000  pieces  of  artillery,  principally 
French,  closed  his  military  career  without  ever  having  left  a single  piece  of 
cannon  in  an  enemy’s  possession. 

The  Lark  and  the  Hawk. — It  is  a singular  fact,  that  both  birds  and 
beasts,  when  pursued  by  toes  of  their  own  species,  will  discard  the  terror 
which  they  usually  entertain  for  man,  and  throw  themselves  upon  his 
protection.  The  following  [ was  an  eye-witness  to  a few  days  since.  The 
incident  occurred  at  Kettle,  in  the  county  of  Fife.  A lark  which  had 
been  pursued  by  a hawk,  flew  into  an  open  door,  and  cowered  down  in  a 
window  at  which  an  individual  was  employed  weaving.  Its  ferocious 
enemy  darted  in  close  behind  it,  but  as  speedily  made  its  exit  when  it  dis- 
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covered  the  sort  of  company  its  intended  victim  had  got  into.  The 
affrighted  lark  allowed  itself  to  be  caught  without  resistance,  and  now 
carols  as  blithely  in  his  cage  as  he  would  have  done  from  his  “clear  aerial 
tower.” — G.  F.  C. 

Antediluvian  Bee. — A friend  and  neighbour  of  mine  here  (Paisley), 
at  night,  generally  puts  a peat  at  the  side  of  the  fire,  for  the  purpose  of 
having  it  dry  and  ready  to  kindle  in  the  morning.  On  Friday  morning  last, 
when  taking  the  peat  from  its  resting-place,  he  was  surprised  by  hearing 
a beautiful  and  melodious  buzzing  sound,  like  that  of  a bee,  which  started,  as 
if  by  magic.  After  looking  about  the  fireplace  very  carefully  for  some  time, 
he  examined  the  peat  itself,  but  could  find  nothing;  still  he  thought  the 
noise  came  from  the  peat,  and  since  it  could  Dot  be  found  on  the  outside,  he 
concluded  that  it  must  be  in  the  inside ; he  therefore  put  the  peat  at  the  side 
of  the  fire  till  daylight.  After  being  entertained  with  its  summer  strains  for 
an  hour  and  a half,  he  got  a hammer  and  split  the  peat  in  twro,  when  out  flew 
the  bee,  but,  alas  ! it  was  not  destined  to  fly  far,  only  two  yards  or  so,  then 
dropped  to  the  floor,  crawled  there  a little,  and  died.  1 think  it  is  of  the 
wild  class,  being  much  larger  than  the  common  honey-bee.  The  cell  in 
which  it  was  entombed  is  little  larger  than  to  allow  it  to  turn,  or  about  the 
size  of  a nutshell,  as  neat  and  round  as  if  it  had  been  made  for  it.  There  is 
no  crevice  nor  passage  in  it.  Now  the  query  is,  how  did  it  get  there?  It 
is  kept  as  a memento  of  what  happened,  and  has  been  visited  by  a number  of 
people,  and  the  general  supposition  is,  that  it  must  have  lain  dormant  there 
for  many  centuries,  and  been  brought  to  life  by  the  slow  and  gradual  heat  of 
the  fire,  but  when  liberated  and  exposed  to  the  cold  atmosphere  of  December, 
its  dream  of  sunshine  ended. — D.  T.,  Paisley. 

Memory  and  Gratitude  of  the  Horse. — A curious  circumstance 
came  under  the  personal  notice  of  Colonel  Hamilton  Smith,  at  once  proving 
both  the  memory  and  attachment  of  the  horse.  The  colonel  had  a charger 
in  his  possession  for  two  years,  which  he  left  with  the  army,  but  which 
was  brought  back  and  sold  in  London.  About  three  years  afterwards  the 
colonel  chanced  to  travel  up  to  town,  and  at  a relay,  on  getting  out  of  the 
mail,  the  off-wheel  horse  attracted  his  attention  ; on  going  near  to  examine  it 
with  more  care  he  found  the  animal  recognizing  him,  and  testifying  its 
satisfaction  by  rubbing  its  head  against  him,  and  making  every  moment  a 
little  stamp  with  its  forefoot,  to  the  surprise  of  the  coachman,  who  asked 
if  the  horse  was  not  an  old  acquaintance.  It  was;  it  was  his  own  old 
charger. 

A lady,  remarkable  for  benevolence  to  the  brute  creation,  observed  from 
her  garden-gate  one  day  a miserable  horse,  with  the  shoulder  raw  and 
bleeding,  attempting  to  graze  on  an  open  spot  adjacent ; having,  by  means  of 
some  bread,  coaxed  the  poor  animal  to  the  gate,  she  then  managed,  with 
some  assistance,  to  cover  the  wound  with  adhesive  plaster  spread  on  a piece 
of  soft  leather.  The  man  to  whom  the  animal  belonged  (one  of  those 
ignorant  and  careless  beings  who  are  indifferent  to  the  sufferings  of  any  but 
themselves)  shortly  afterwards  led  the  horse  away.  The  next  day,  how- 
ever, the  horse  made  its  appearance  again  at  the  gate,  over  which  he  put 
his  head  and  gently  neighed.  On  looking  at  him  it  was  found  that  the  plaster 
was  removed,  either  by  the  animal’s  master  or  by  the  rubbing  of  the  ill-made 
collar  in  which  he  worked.  The  plaster  was  renewed.  The  third  day  he 
appeared  again,  requiring  the  same  attention,  which  he  solicited  in  a similar 
manner.  After  this  the  plaster  was  allowed  to  remain,  and  the  horse  re- 
covered ; but  ever  after,  whenever  it  saw  its  benefactress,  it  would 
immediately  approach  her,  and  by  voice  and  action  testify  its  sense  of  her 
kindness  and  notice.  This  anecdote,  for  the  truth  of  which  we  can  personally 
testify,  proves  how  sensible  the  horse  is  of  humane  treatment,  and  how 
grateful  for  benefits  bestowed.  Considerate  treatement  and  every  care 
are  due  to  an  animal  from  whose  services  man  derives  such  important 
benefits,  but  too  often  does  roan  forget  that  he  has  a duty  to  perform, 
not  only  towards  his  fellowr-man,  but  towards  those  domestic  animals  which 
Providence  has  intrusted  to  him  for  his  welfare.—  The  Horse , in  “ Knight’s 
Weekly  Volume.” 

Fortunate  Loss. — Many  years  ago  a lady  sent  her  servant,  a young 
man  about  twenty  years  of  age,  and  a native  of  that  part  of  the  country 
where  his  mistress  resided,  to  the  neighbouring  town,  with  a ring  which 
required  some  alteration,  to  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  a jew'eller.  The 
young  man  went  the  shortest  way,  across  the  fields;  and,  coming  to  a little 
wooden  bridge  that  crossed  a small  stream,  he  leaned  against  the  rail  and 
took  the  ring  out  of  its  case  to  look  at  it.  While  doing  so  it  slipped  out  of 
his  hand  and  fell  into  the  water.  In  vain  he  searched  for  it,  even  until  it 
grew  dark.  He  thought  it  fell  into  the  hollow  of  a stump  of  a tree  under 
water;  but  he  could  not  find  it.  The  time  taken  in  the  search  was  so  long 
that  he  feared  to  return  and  tell  his  story,  thinking  it  incredible,  and  that  he 
should  be  suspected  of  having,  gone  into  evil  company,  and  gamed  it  away  or 
sold  it.  In  this  fear  he  determined  never  to  return  ; left  wages  and  clothes, 
and  fairly  ran  away.  This  seemingly  great  misfortune  was  the  making  of 
him.  ITis  intermediate  history  I know  not ; but  this,  that  after  many  years’ 
absence,  either  in  the  Eas.t  or  West  Indies,  he  returnnd  with  a very  con- 
siderable fortune.  He  now  wished  to  clear  himself  with  his  old  mistress  ; 
ascertained  that  she  was  living  ; purchased  a diamond  ring  of  considerable 
value,  which  he  determined  to  present  in  person,  and  clear  his  character  by 
telling  his  tale,  which  the  credit  of  his  present  condition  might  testify. 

He  took  the  coach  to  the  town  of , and  thence  set  out  to  walk  the 

distance  of  a few  miles.  He  found,  I should  tell  you,  on  alighting,  a gentle- 
man who  resided  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  who  was  bound  for  the  adjacent 
village,  They  walked  together;  and,  in  conversation,  this  former  servant, 


now  a gentleman  with  graceful  manners  and  agreeable  address,  commuui- 
cated  the  circumstance  that  made  him  leave  the  country  abruptly  many  years 
before.  As  he  was  telling  this  they  came  to  the  very  wooden  bridge. 
“ There,”  said  he,  “ it  was  just  here  that  I dropped  the  ring  ; and  there  is 
the  very  bit  of  old  tree  into  a hole  of  which  it  fell — just  there.”  At  the  same 
time  he  put  down  the  point  of  his  umbrella  into  the  hole  of  a knot  in  the  tree, 
and,  drawing  it  up,  to  the  astonishment  of  both,  found  the  very  ring  on 
the  ferrule  of  the  umbrella.  I need  not  tell  the  rest,  hut  make  this 
reflection — Why  was  it  that  he  did  not  as  easily  find  it  immediately  after 
it  had  fallen  in?  It  was  an  incident  like  one  of  those  in  Parnell’s 
Hermit , which,  though  a seeming  chance,  was  of  purpose,  and  most 
important. — Blackwood’s  Magazine. 


A PENCILLING  OF  PRESIDENT  POLK. 


Sitting  bolt  upright,  in  a close  carriage,  and  evidently  making  nn  effort 
to  be  dignified,  sits  a man  with  a stern  aspect,  coldlyAesponding  to  the 
cheering  of  the  multitude,  who  bellow  out  the  name  of  “Polk!”  with 
astonishing  perseverance  and  power  of  lungs.  The  new  President— for  it 
is  he  — bows  ungracefully  to  the  ladies,  who  wave  their  handkerchiefs  to 
him.  His  face  is  of  an  ashy  paleness;  in  his  hand  he  grasps  nervously  a 
roll  of  paper— his  inauguration  speech.  On  he  goes — let  us  follow  him  to 
the  Capitol. 

He  is  short  in  stature,  thin  and  bony  in  frame,  and  somewhat  awkward 
in  his  carriage.  His  iron-gray,  wiry  hair  is  brushed  back  from  his  temples, 
and  on  the  summit  of  his  forehead  bristles  up  stiffly.  His  brow  is  high, 
but  narrow,  and  beneath  it  are  two  deeply-set  grayish  eyes.  The  nose  is 
short  and  thick  ; and  the  mouth  I hi  n-li pped  and  compressed.  He  is 
dressed  in  plain  black,  and  looks  like  a stern,  obstinate  man.  There  is  no 
dignity,  no  suavity  about  him.  He  appears  as  if  it  would  be  painful  for 
him  to  look  pleasant;  and  as  he  reads  his  speech  his  voice  sounds  harsh 
and  husky  ; and  his  manner  is  awkward  and  ungraceful.  Such  is  James 
K.  Polk,  who  in  appearauce  does  not  belie  his  character.  Pie  keeps  him- 
self wrapped  up  in  a garment  of  self-sufficiency,  w'hich  he  loosens  not, 
though  advised  to  do  so  by  his  best  friends.  He  relies  on  no  one,  and  dis- 
trusts everybody.  His  own  breast  is  the  sole  depository  of  his  secrets, 
and  his  cabinet  possesses  not  a key  with  which  to  unlock  it.  Cautious  to 
an  extreme,  he  suspects  where  no  ground  for  suspicion  exists;  and  pos- 
sessing only  fifth-rate  talents,  he  refuses,  to  avail  himself  of  the  counsels  of 
better  and  more  able  men  than  himself.  It  will  be  well  if  his  obstinacy  about 
Oregon  does  not  result  in  mischief.  Yet,  with  nothing  but  disaster  before  his 
eyes,  he  is  not  a man  to  forsake  a course  which  he  has  once  determined  to 
adopt.  He  will  proceed  in  a wrong  course  because  he  will.  Having  been 
unexpectedly  made  President,  he  seems  determined  to  have  his  own  way  in 
everything  ; and  as  he  is  not  considered  to  be  very  far-sighted,  his  own  friends 
tremble  for  the  results. 


ANECDOTES  OF  ACTORS. 


During  one  of  Quick’s  provincial  excursions  the  coach  was  stopped  by  a 
highwayman.  His  fellow-traveller,  a taciturn  old  gentleman,  was  fast  locked 
in  the  arms  of  Morpheus,  when  a grulf  voice  demanded,  “ Your  money  !” 
Quick  assumed  the  dialect  and  manner  of  a raw  country  lad,  and  replied 
with  stupid  astonishment,  “Mooney,  zur?  Uncle  there  (pointing  to  the 
old  gentleman)  pays  for  I,  turnpikes  an’  all  !”  The  highwayman,  cursing 
his  stupidity,  woke  the  sleeper  with  a slap  on  the  face;  and  (in  classical 
phrase)  fairly  cleaned  him  out,  leaving  Quick  in  the  quiet  possession  of  the 
receipts  of  a bumper,  which  (but  for  his  happy  ingenuity)  had,  instead  of  tfew 
consols,  been  condemned  to  be  reduced. 

Upon  another  occasion,  when  the  stage  in  which  be  travelled  was  overturned, 
and  his  life  placed  in  considerable  jeopardy,  to  a friend  who  anxiously  in- 
quired after  his  well-being,  he  replied,  it  was  lucky  for  him  that  he  was  not 
both  the  quick  and  the  dead ! 

The  wonderful  faculty  which  Garrick  possessed  of  changing  his  facial  ex- 
pression and  looking  entirely  that  of  another  person,  induced  him  to  practise 
a hoax  upon  the  patience  and  temper  of  Gainsborough.  Mr.  A.  'Wallace, 
the  intimate  friend  of  both  painter  and  player,  engaged  Garrick  to  sit  for  a 
half-length  portrait  of  himself,  which  Gainsborough  engaged  to  paiDt  in  his- 
best  style.  Garrick  attended  at  tbe  painter’s  studio  for  more  than  sixteen 
separate  mornings,  and  at  last  found  that  Gainsborough  began  to  despair  of 
success  ; for  by  pure  accident,  he  discovered  that  the  actor,  every  time 
his  head  was  viewed  by  the  painter,  had  imperceptibly  wrought  a new  ex- 
pression on  the  visage,  which,  on  discovering,  the  painter  flew  into  a rage, 
and  tumbled  the  canvass  and  painting  materials  behind  the  fire,  observing, 
“ Who  can  be  expected  to  paint  a fellow  that  wears  upon  his  Protean 
phiz  everybody’s  features  but  his  own  ?” 

A true  tale  is  told  of  the  late  Charles  Matthews,  that,  personating  atn 
eccentric  old  gentleman,  a family  friend,  he  drank  tea  with  his  mother  (“  O 
wonderful  son,  that  can  so  astonish  a mother!”)  without  her  finding  out  the 
cheat ! 

epigram  on  a misanthrope. 

You  say,  whene’er  abroad  you  roam, 

You  meet  with  none  but  “ fools  and  asses.” 

Would  you  not  see  them  ? — Keep  at  home  ; 

But  (bark  ye  !) — Break  yoi&  looking-glasses ! 
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THE  RIDDLER. 


THE  RIDDLER’S  SOLUTIONS  OF  No.  137. 
Charade. — Family  Herald. 

PUZZLE. 

In  answer  to  your  lively  thought, 

These  dogs,  you  see,  to  life  I’ve  brought.  Cunophilos. 


Rebus. — Seven,  Even , Eve. 

Names  of  Places. — 1.  Dartmouth.  2.  Malmesbury.  3.  Dover.  4. 
Oakham.  5.  Whitehaven.  G.  Chesterfield.  7.  Matlock.  8.  Woodstock. 
9.  Hitchin.  10.  Stockton. 

Arithmetical  Questions. — 1.  64;  unknown  number,  28. 

2.  £793  Gs.  8d.  Profit,  and  £1  per  Share  Premium. 

500  at  £10  I Os.  = £5,250  price  of  Rails  .•.  5 §4°  = 210  number  of  Shares. 
Also  112J-  : 100  : : 5250  : £4,666|  Cost  of  Rails  to  me. 

And  115  : 100  : : 6279  : 5460  present  worth  of  £6,279. 

5460  — 5250 

— — = £1  Prem.  per  Sh.,  and  5460  — 4666§  = £793  6s.  8d.  Profit 
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“Alexander. — Whinney. — C.  B. — H.  M. — R . W.  P. — The  following  names 
are  right  in  the  profit  only  : — P.  S.  P. — Charles. — Right  in  the  premium 
only,  W.  S.  C. — The  following  give  £743  8s.  profit,  and  8s.  3Jd.  premium  : 
— Dhu. — W.  F.  C. — Ginger. — E.  J. — The  following  give  £’743  8s.  profit, 
and  £3  10s.  9d.  premium  : — A.  G.  M.  C. — Argus. — Nailsworth  is  certain 
that  the  profit  on  the  rails  is  only  £656  5s. ; premium,  8s.  3Jd. 

3.  30,  40,  50. 

4.  486  Square  Feet. 

Style  seems  to  think,  in  reference  to  the  pump,  Question  2,  No.  135,  that 
the  sucker  must  descend  the  whole  length  of  the  arc  of  60°,  instead  of  the 
chord.  Did  the  sucker  fall  by  atmospheric  pressure,  and  were  it  attached  to 
the  arm  by  a chain,  it  would  be  so ; hut  it  is  attached  by  a straight  rod,  with 
a ring  and  top,  and  the  arm  forces  it  down  by  the  lower  side  of  the  ring, 
and  pulls  it  up  by  the  upper.  The  diameter  of  this  ring  is  the  difference 
between  the  chord  and  the  are.  Were  Stvk  right,  the  sucker  might  fall  20 
feet  as  well  as  8,  if  the  chain  were  only  long  enough.  The  real  downward 
motion  is  measured  by  the  chord  line. 

Erratum. — In  the  Riddler  of  No.  137,  2nd  column,  16th  line,  for  bard 
lead  lord.  

Question. — How  can  a boy  be  his  own  grandfather  P 
enigma. 

In  the  darkness  Pm  visible — never  in  light ; 

Yet  am  seen  in  the  day-time,  but  not  in  the  night. 

I am  raised  by  the  devil,  by  whom  it  is  said 
I’m  forerunner  of  evil,  and  wait  on  the  dead — 

A name  and  an  office  distinctly  we  see 

He  has  borne  long  enough,  so  he  lumps  them  in  me. 

My  character’s  traced  with  the  edge  of  the  sword, 

In  the  blood  of  the  bold  that  in  battle  is  pour’d; 

When  death  stalks  abroad,  and  destruction  is  hurl’d, 

And  dismay  daunts  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  world. 

But  a truce  to  these  horrors — this  havoc  and  riot ; 

Turn  the  picture,  and  see  me  in  features  more  quiet. 

As  my  rank  in  the  kingdom  is  next  to  the  king, 

I the  heels  of  my  pride  at  nobilitv  fling; 

Yet  when  public  affairs  such  appointments  afford, 

I’m  always  elected  as  one  of  the  board  ; 

Who,  though  they,  perhaps,  may  say  little  about  me. 

Would  cut  but  a swinish  appearance  without  me. 

Now  trace  out  my  name — you’ll  find  that  I’m  one 

Who’s  neither  in  earnest,  nor  yet  is  in  fun,  H.  W\ 


CHARADES. 

1.  Mon  premier  fait  usage  de  mon  second  pour  manger  mon  tout. 

2.  My  first  is  either  pood  or  bad — 

May  please  or  may  offend  you  ; 

My  second  in  a thirsty  mood 
Can  very  much  befriend  you  ; 

My  whole,  though  called  a cruel  word, 

Is  often  deemed  a kind  one  ; 

With  smiles  it  sometimes  may  be  heard  ; 

With  tears,  at  others,  blind  one.  R.  R.  K. 

CONUNDRUMS. 

1.  Why  are  gloves  like  pips  ? 

2.  What  herb,  repeated,  denotes  discontent? 

3.  Why  are  singers  like  cheese-curd  ? 

4.  In  what  place  did  the  cock  crow,  so  that  all  the  world  could  hear  it  ? 

5.  Why  is  the  town  of  Ipswich  like  a fox’s  hole? 

6.  What  is  that  which  we  often  see  made,  but  never  see  after  it  is  done  ? 

Arithmetical  Puzzle. — Take  the  niue  digits,  and  by  addition  alone, 

without  the  aid  of  fractions  or  repeating  a figure,  make  the  amount  exactly 
one  hundred.  Sent  by  H.  M. 

Arithmetical  Questions. — A gentleman  had  a purse  containing  £21 
and  his  income  was  £1  daily.  He  spent  £2  the  first  day,  £3  the  second, 
and  30s.  the  third  and  every  subsequent  day.  How  long  was  it  before  Lis 
purse  was  empty,  his  income  being  paid  daily  ? W.  T.  C. 

2.  A usurer  lent  £186  for  a certain  time,  and  gained  £31  ; and  by  lending 
£360  at  the  same  rate  for  another  time,  he  gained  £90.  The  sum  of  the 
times  they  were  lent  amounted  to  20  months.  How  long  was  each  sum  lent  ? 

Davison. 

3.  On  a clear  day,  a sailor  at  the  mast-head  of  a vessel  observes  the  Peak 

of  TeneriftV beginning  to  emerge  from  the  horizon.  In  how  many  hours  may 
the  vessel  reach  the  island,  sailing  at  the  rate  of  7 miles  an  hour,  the  height 
of  the  Peak  being  12,358  feet,  and  that  of  the  mast  70  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea?  Glasgow. 

4.  What  are  the  six  geometrical  proportionals  continued,  a b c d e f = 

12230590464,  when  a b ==  9 ? P.  P.  G. 


tgjp”  Answers  to  the  preceding  Questions  should  reach  us  either  before  or  by 
the  post  which  arrives  in  London  on  Friday  morning,  the  IGl/t  of  January. 
Those  from  Subscribers  in  the  Metropolis  and  its  environs  two  days  earlier. 


Progression.— If  five  dozens  of  buttons  were  to  be  bought,  by  giving 
for  the  first  button  one  barleycorn,  three  for  the  second,  nine  forthe  third,  and 
trebling  each  button  until  the  last,  the  number  of  barleycorns  would  be — 
21,195,579,137,608,101,757,147,216,600. 

Now,  if  we  allow  681  grains  of  barley  to  an  ounce  avoirdupois  (which  it  is 
found  to  be),  a pound  will  contain  10,896  grains,  and  a bushel  544,800 
grains  ; consequently  the  number  of  bushels  would  be — 

38,905,248,049,941,449,627,666  and  a fraction. 

For  example,  let  us  estimate  the  barley  at  the  price  of  4s.  4d.  per  bushel,  it 
would  come  to — 

£3,420,470,410,820,647,410,326  11s.  l|d. 

Which  sum  is  so  very  great,  that  if  it  were  possible  for  nine  hundred 
thousand  men,  each  to  pay  nine  hundred  thousand  pounds  a day,  they  would 
be  more  than  28,411,650  years  in  paying  the  same  ! 


“ There  is  no  art  or  science  that  is  too  difficult  for  industry  to  attain  to  ; it 
is  the  gift  of  tongues,  and  makes  a man  understood  and  valued  in  all  coun- 
tries, aud  bv  all  nations;  it  is  the  philosopher’s  stone  that  turns  all  metals  and 
even  stones  into  gold,  and  suffers  not  want  to  break  into  its  dwelling;  it  is 
the  northwest  passage,  that  brings  the  merchants  to  him  as  soon  as  he  can 
desire — in  a word,  it  conquers  all  enemies,  and  makes  fortune  itself  contri- 
bution.”— Loru  Clarendon. 

Civilization. — The  progress  of  mechanical  science,  and  its  fusion  of 
nations  one  with  another,  will  assuredly  render  war  as  absurd  and  impossible, 
by-and-by,  as  it  would  be  for  Manchester  to  fight  with  Birmingham,  or 
Holborn  hill  with  the  Strand.  Before  the  light  of  civilization  many  crimes 
have  ceased,  many  maladies  have  disappeared,  and  the  life  of  man  lias  in- 
creased in  a manner  commensurate  with  his  enjoyments.  Human  nature  has 
become  less  cruel.  The  scaffold  is  not  so  often  used  ; the  stake  is  not  visible; 
the  faggot  is  no  longer  lighted;  the  various  instruments  of  torture,  with  the 
rack  and  wheel,  are  preserved  only  as  objects  of  curiosity  in  our  museums, 
and,  when  seen,  are  beheld  with  a grateful  adoration  to  Providence  that 
human  nature  is  no  longer  subject  to  such  inflictions  and  such  abominations. 
Knowledge  is  now  freed  from  the  monopoly  of  cloistered  indolence  or  exclu- 
sive societies.  A bright  prospect  opens  to  our  view.  The  energies  of  the 
human  race  appear  in  the  main  to  have  taken  the  right  direction  ; a sense  of 
justice  pervades  the  community  ; the  minds  of  men  are  opened  ; information 
Is  continually  increased  ; and  the  superior  extent  of  talent  displayed  by  the 
journalists  of  our  time,  when  Compared  with  former  days,  is  manifested. 
Numbers  now  can  obtain  information  and  enjoy  literature  to  whom  the  new 
mechanical  powers,  now  brought  into  general  use,  afford  sufficient  means  and 
leisure  to  acquire  knowledge. 
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RANDOM  READINGS. 

Did  you  ever  invest  anything  in  the  stocks  ? No  ; but  my  governess  has 
requently  invested  me  in  them. 

A correspondent  tells  us,  that  he  has  such  a cold  in  his  head,  that  he  can’t 
wash  his  face  without  freezing  the  water. 

The  following  is  a copy  of  an  advertisement  in  an  American  paper:  — 
“ Made  their  escape,  a husband’s  affections.  They  disappeared  immediately 
on  seeing  his  wife  with  her  hands  and  face  unwashed  at  breakfast.” 

“ Is  it  true,  Mr.  Hall,  that  you  are  to  marry  Miss  So  and-so?”  inquired 
a lady  of  a reverend  gentleman.  “ 1 marry  Miss  So-and-so  1 I would  as 
soon  marry  Beelzebub’s  eldest  daughter,  aud  go  home  and  live  with  the  old 
folks.” 

The  extent  of  railway  surveying  has  caused  a certain  popular  query  to  be 
superseded.  Instead  of  “ Has  your  mother  sold  her  mangle  ?”  the  boys  in 
the  streets  now  ask,  “ Has  your  father  sold  his  theodolite  ?”— -Punch. 

A chemist  in  Bath  advertises  a new  condiment  for  sale,  which  he  calls 
“ Railway  Sauce.”  The  idea  of  asking  the  public  to  buy  what  they  can 
obtain  by  applying  at  any  railway  station — and  plenty  of  it,  too — for 
nothing  ! 

A gentleman  advertises  that  he  will  give  wines  in  exchange  for  railway 
scrip.  They  consist  of  “ ports,  sherries,  claret,  champagnes,  and  fancy 
wines."  Fancy  wines  are  a fair  exchange  for  imaginary  property. — 
Punch. 

“ Bless  your  honour  ! you  saved  my  life  !”  said  a beggar  to  a captain  under 
whom  he  had  served.  “ Saved  your  life  !’’  replied  the  officer  ; “ do  you  think 
I arn  a doctor?” — “ No,”  answered  the  man  ; “but  I served  under  you  at 
the  battle  of  Corunna;  and  when  you  ran  away  I followed,  or  else  I should 
have  been  killed.” 

The  St.  Louis  New  Era  makes  the  following  strange  suggestion.  We 
hardly  think  it  will  be  carried  into  effect.  It  would  be  a fatal  advertisement 
for  some  M.D.’s  : — “ In  marriage  notices  it  is  usual  to  give  the  name  of  the 
clergyman  who  performed  the  ceremony,  and  with  equal  propriety, 
in  obituary  notices,  the  name  of  the  attending  physician  should  be 
given.” 

Miss  C.,  though  exceedingly  amiable,  is  usually  called  “ the  loveliest  lass 
of  the  plain."  A bosom  friend  (Miss  H.)  kindly  made  this  pun  palpable 
to  the  lady,  who  thereupon  retorted  — “ They  say  that  of  me ; I’ll  tell  you 
what  they  say  of  you — that  the  Commissioners  of  the  Roads  ought  to  pro- 
ceed against  you  for  not  having  your  face  passable." — Mcphystopheles. 

A young  mulatto  woman  in  Pittsburg  the  other  day  complained  that  the 
father  of  her  baby,  a white  man,  had  stolen  her  child.  The  alderman, 
knowing  that  a writ  of  habeas  corpus  would  be  a slow  process,  issued  a 
search-w'arrant  for  the  child’s  clothes,  which  the  woman  described.  The 
constable  found  them  and  returned  them  to  the  mother,  with  the  child  in 
them  ! 

An  Italian  gentleman,  who  wras  dangerously  ill,  and  at  the  same  time 
heavily  charged  with  debts,  told  his  confessor,  that  the  only  favour  he  had 
to  ask  of  Heaven,  was,  that  his  life  might  be  prolonged  till  be  had  dis- 
charged them.  “ Then,”  replied  the  priest,  “ since  your  reason  for  wishing 
to  live  is  so  just,  I trust  that  your  prayers  may  be  heard.” — “ Ay  I father,” 
answered  the  sick  man,  “ I hope  they  may  ; for  I shall  then  be  very  old.” 

The  Siecle,  of  December  the  15th,  in  a notice  of  the  clever  performances 
at  the  Olympic  Circus,  in  Paris,  of  Mr.  Hughes's  two  elephants,  in  a piece 
written  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  displaying  their  wonderful  sagacity,  re- 
marks, that  at  the  fall  of  the  curtain,  they  were  loudly  called  for  by  the 
audience,  and  when  they  again  appeared  on  the  stage,  flowers  and  beautiful 
bouquets  were  thrown  at  their  feet,  when  these  animals  introduced  the  very 
novel  innovation  of  swallowing  all  the  flowers! 

A comedian  went  to  America,  and  remained  there  two  years,  leaving 

his  wife  dependent  on  her  relatives.  Mrs.  F tt  expatiating  in  the 

green-room  on  the  cruelty  of  such  conduct,  the  comedian  found  a warm 
advocate  in  a well-known  dramatist.  “ I haved  heard,”  says  the  latter, 
“ that  he  is  the  kindest  of  men,  and  I know  he  writes  to  his  wife  by  every 
packet.” — “ Yes,  he  writes,”  replied  Mrs.  F.,  “ a parcel  of  flummery  about 
the  agony  of  absence,  but  he  has  never  remitted  her  a shilling.  Do  you  call 
that  kindness?” — “Decidedly,”  replied  the  author,  “ unremitting  kind- 
ness.” 

Conservative  Principles. — The  theory  of  taking  cate  of  the  consti- 
tution, and  the  practice  of  taking  care  of  oneself. 

New  Science. — The  science  of  imbuing  the  minds  of  the  rising  general 
tion  with  the  elements  of  aristocracy,  is  pronounced  by  the  United  States 
Journal  to  be  the  science  of  “ haughty-culture,”  or  a method  of  refining 
the  breed  of  bumpkins. 

Harmonic  Pun. — A Mr.  George  Sharp  was  commonly  called  by  his 
friends  G.  Sharp.  Looking  rather  dull  one  evening  in  company,  a friend 
observed,  G.  Sharp  was  in  rather  a low  key.  “ Oh  I”  replied  a lady,  “ any 
one  knows  that  G.  Sharp  is  A flat.” 

a convict’s  soliloquy. 

(Transported  for  stealing  property,  value  Is.) 

Ven  I think  of  vot  I is.  compared  with  vot  I vos, 

I’m  fear’d  I thro’d  myself  away  without  sufficient  cos. 


HERALD 


Prohibited  Telescopes. — Such  is  the  ignorance  of  European  art 
among  all  classes  in  Barbary,  that,  some  years  ago,  a resident  of  Tangiers 
having  in  his  possession  an  astronomical  telescope  which  inverted  the  objects, 
and  having  exhibited  it  to  some  Moorish  neighbours,  it  was  bruited  about 
that  the  Nazarene  possessed  a glass  through  w hich  he  looked  at  the  Moorish 
women  on  their  terrace,  and  that  this  instrument  had  the  power  of  turning 
the  ladies  upside  down  ! Information  was  sent  to  the  court  showing  the 
impropriety  of  Christians  being  allowed  to  make  use  of  such  magic  art ; 
whereupon  a mandate  was  despatched  from  the  Sultan  to  the  governor  of 
Tangiers,  directing  that  the  importation  of  such  instruments  should  be 
strictly  prohibited,  and  that  the  Nazarene  who  possessed  the  telescope 
should  be  summoned  to  deliver  it  up  to  the  authorities  for  their  examina- 
tion, and  called  to  account  for  his  shameless  proceeding. — Hay’s  Western 
Barbary. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  PUNCH’S  ALMANACK. 


Palpitations. — Palpitations  of  the  heart,  occurring  in  young  ladies 
may  often  be  cured  by  sending  for  the  Doctor  ; but  it  is  frequently  neces- 
sary to  call  iu  the  Captain,  and,  in  some  instances,  the  Parson. 

To  Careful  Husbands. — There  is  no  more  frequent  cause  of  catching 
cold  than  standing  about.  Bear  this  in  mind  when  walking  with  vour  wives 
down  Regent  Street;  and  with  affectionate  solicitude  persuade  them  not  to 
loiter  at  the  shop- windows. 

Coughs  and  Cor  ds.— The  popular  adage  tells  us  to  stuff  a cold  and 
starve  a cough.  How  rare  ought  coughs  to  be  in  the  workhouse!  how 
scarce  colds  among  Aldermen! 

To  Dress  a Duck. — This  may  be  done  in  various  ways;  but  it  is 
rather  an  expensive  process.  The  quickest  way  is  to  take  the  duck  to  Swart 
and  Edgar’s,  and  let  her  choose  her  own  mode  of  dressing.  The  duck  may 
sometimes  be  dressed  in  the  feathers,  or  a garniture  of  ribbons  may  be 
substituted.  If  the  duck  is  very  tender,  the  dressing  may  be  extremely  rich  ; 
but  when  the  duck  is  old,  it  may  be  served  with  common  sauce,  and  left 
quite  plain. 

A Substitute  for  Bread.-  Bath  buns  are  generally  considered  much 
richer  than  the  ordinary  buns ; and  as  certain  loaves  are  called  biicks  it  is 
possible  that  Bath  bricks  may  be  resorted  to,  in  the  event  of  bread  rising  in 
price  very  materially.  The  suggestion  seems,  at  least,  as  good  as  that  of 
Dr.  Buckland,  who  proposes  peas  as  a means  of  appeasing  hunger. 

Stii.ton  Cheese.— An  eminent  chemist  has  anal)  sed  a piece  of  tavern 
Stilton  cheese,  aud  lias  found  it  to  be  99  parts  curd-soap  and  one  part 
Prussian  blue. 

Sugar. — According  to  Dr.  Ure,  sugar  may  be  got  from  any  vegetable 
so  that  the  experiment  may  be  tried  of  sweetening  tea  or  coffee  with  sweet 
peas  ; but  we  will  not  answer  for  its  answering. 

Wine  Measure. — Two  glasses  make  a man  lively,  half  a pint  makes  a 
man  merry,  one  pint  makes  a man  comfortable,  one  bottle  makes  a man 
fuddled,  one  bottle  and  a half  makes  a man  drunk,  three  bottles  a day  make 
one  sot. 

The  Origin  of  Railways.  The  first  idea  of  railways  is  of  very 
ancient  date,  for  w-e  hear  of  the  great  Norman  line  immediately  after  the 
Conquest. 

How  to  Mare  a Railway. — Take  a sheet  of  foolscap  paper  and  a 
Court  Guide  for  1790.  Pick  your  lords  and  right  honourables,  add  half  a 
dozen  ex-members  of  Parliament,  and  season  with  a few  merchants  and 
F.R.S.’s.  Then  throw  iri  an  engineer,  a banker,  and  a law-yer;  garnish 
with  imaginary  advantages,  and  serve  up  in  an  advertisement. 

Directions  to  Railway  Travellers. — If  the  seat  opposite  yours 
he  vacant,  rest  your  feet  upon  it,  especially  should  your  hoots  he  muddv. 
The  elbows  make  capital  scrapers,  and  the  back-cushions  answer  very  well 
formats.  As  you  pay  first-class  fare,  you  have  a right  to  first-rate  accom- 
modation. 

Taxes. — Bachelors  who  keep  only  a dumb-waiter  do  not  pay  the  usual 
tax  upon  servants. 

A Curious  Fact. — You  never  called  to  a waiter,  when  he  was  leaving 
the  room,  but  he  answered,  “ Coming,  sir.” 

The  Moon’s  Age. — The  moon,  like  certain  politicians,  changes  every 
thirty  days,  when  she  looks  at  things  in  general  with  quite  a new  face.  If  a 
fact  were  wanting  to  determine  the  sex  of  the  moon,  it  will  be  found  in  her 
obstinacy  about  her  age.  Like  most  ladies,  she  is  never  more  than  a day 
older  than  thirty. 


GRAM  MAR. — Positives  and  Comparatives. 

A regular  take-in  is  a sell,  but  the  vendor  of  any  article  is  a seller. 
Anything  acid  is  tart,  but  a scolding  woman  is  a tartar. 

Part  of  a candle  is  a wick,  but  the  article  of  which  baskets  are  composed 
is  wicker. 

Congealed  water  is  ice,  but  a river  of  Germany  is  Iser. 

Crystal  is  spar,  but  a prize-fighter  is  a sparrer. 

A mathematical  figure  is  an  angle,  but  a fisherman  is  often  an  angler. 
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Useful  Information  anti 


HE  WHO  WISHES  TO  BE  GREAT  MUST  BESTIR  HIMSELF  IN  THE 
MORNING  OF  HIS  YOUTH. 


HERAI 


amusement  for  ttje  million. 


USE  NOT  TO-DAY  WHAT  TO-MORROW  MAY  WANT  ; BE  FRUGAL, 
AND  THOU  SHALT  HAVE  ENOUGH. 
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A SCOTTISH  SONG. — Tune,  u Flowers  of  the  Forest  f 


See  ! yonder  comes  linking 
My  Mary,  I’m  thinking — [free  ! 

I ken  by  her  wee  step,  sae  light  and  sae 
Fu’  lightly  she’s  prancing, 

And  sweetly  is  glancing 
The  pure  light  o’  love  in  her  bonny  blue  e’e. 
There’s  nane  half  sae  bonny — 

I never  saw  ony 

At  kirk  or  at  market,  in  borough  or  town. 

In  silks  sae  enriching 
Look  half  sae  bewitching,  [gown  ! 
As  Mary  when  dress’d  in  her  new  drugget 

0 ! come  awa\  Mary, 

And  dinna  sae  tarry, 

To  gar  me  believe  that  ye  care  nae  for  me. 

1 see,  by  your  blushing, 

That  pure  love  is  gushing  [e’e. 

In  light  and  in  tears  frae  your  bonny  blue 


Why  list  to  my  sighing, 

And  be  sae  denying  ? [crown; 

The  plight  o’  your  faith  would  my  happiness 
For,  O ! there  is  nae  ane 
Sae  weel  lo’ed  as  ae  ane — [gown! 
As  Mary  when  dress’d  in  her  new  drugget 
Why  be  sae  deceiving? 

Why  sae  misbelieving  ? 

My  heart  is  as  brimfu’  o’  love  as  can  be. 

0 ! why  this  concealing 

The  pure  blissful  feeling  [e’e  ? 

That  gushes  in  light  frae  \our  bonny  blue 
My  heart,  it  is  true,  love  ; 

1 lo’e  nane  but  you,  love,  [down  1 

O ! plight  me  your  faith  ere  the  sun  it  gaes 

For,  O 1 I can  never 
Meet  ane  I'll  lo’e  ever  [town  ! 

Like  Marv  when  dress’d  in  her  new  drugget 
H.  M.  S. 


THE  STORY-TELLER. 


MARRYING  A FOOL. — An  American  Sketch. 

By  Mrs.  A.  M.  F.  Annan. 

“ Certainly  you  must  marry — everybody  ought  to  that  has  a chance,  and 
I wouldn’t  pay  you  so  poor  a compliment  as  to  suppose  that  you  couldn’t 
have,  any  time,  just  such  a chance  as  you  might  choose.  But  when  you 
do  marry,  darling,  be  sure  to  marry  a fool.” 

“ My  dear  aunt !” 

“ Certainly,  child.  By  the  time  you  have  been  unfortunate  enough,  like 
myself,  to  have  had  three  husbands,  you  will  need  no  explanation  of  my 
advice ; but  as  that  can’t  possibly  be  for  a good  while,  and  indeed,  may 
never  he,  I’ll  give  you  my  reasons  beforehand.  I am  not  so  silly  as  most 
people,  to  think  that  if  a girl  merely  gets  a man  with  good  fortune,  good 
connections,  good  appearance,  and  good  manners,  she  is  marrying  well.  To 
be  married  well  she  must  have  a husband  who  will  make  her  perfectly 
happy,  and  if  he  hasn’t  the  faculty  for  that,  where’s  the  value  of  the  other 
things  ? If  he  has  a fortune,  he  may  manage  it  in  his  own  way ; if  he  has 
a family  to  be  proud  of,  he  may  expect  her  to  do  just  as  they  do ; if  he 
has  a fine  person,  he  may  look  for  her  to  be  admiring  it,  when  she  would 
rather  be  attending  to  her  own ; and  if  he  sets  himself  up  on  his  manners, 
why  she  never  must  make  a courtesy  if  he  doesn’t  think  proper  to  make  a 
bow.  No,  no — a human  being,  especially  a woman,  can’t  be  perfectly 
happy  unless  she  has  her  own  way  in  everything,  and  no  man  is  likely  to  give 
a woman  her  own  way,  unless  he  is  a fool.” 

“ Therefore,  to  be  perfectly  happy,  a woman  must  marry  a fool ! — my 
dear  aunt,  you  are  so  delightful !” 

“ Hush,  Clara  ! don’t  be  so  giddy : it  is  no  laughing  matter,  I assure 
you.  If  a man  lias  any  sense,  or,  what’s  pretty  much  the  same  thing,  fan- 
cies he  has,  it  gives  him  such  a conceit  of  himself,  that  lie  is  quite  blind 
to  his  wife’s,  though  ten  to  one  she  has  a great  deal  more  than  he  has — as 
you  would  have,  Clara,  if  you  were  married  to  any  man  I know  of.  I have 
bought  this  experience  dearly  enough,  for,  of  my  three  husbands,  none  was 
exactly  of  the  right  sort.  I had  my  choice,  too,  out  of  a dozen  each  time, 
which  was  natural,  as  I was  a woman  of  property,  hut  I hadn’t  learnt  to 
see  deeply  into  such  things.  My  knowledge  came  too  late  for  myself,  for 
three  trials  of  married  life  ought  to  he  enough  for  any  reasonable  woman, 
which  you  know  I am  ; hut  I intend  that  you  shall  have  the  benefit  of  it 
— it  is  your  right,  as  I have  adopted  you  for  my  daughter.  My  husbands 
had  the  name  of  being  uncommonly  sensible,  and  though  each  showed  his 
sense  in  a different  way  from  the  others,  none  of  the  ways  was  any  advan- 
tage to  me.  There  was  your  uncle  Crumpsey — you  would  have  thought 
that  the  world  went  by  the  wag  of  liis  tongue.  It  was  nothing  but  phi- 
lanthropy, patriotism,  general  improvement,  public  good,  grand  systems, 
and  important  suggestions,  with  him.  All  sorts  of  people  came  to  him  for 
advice,  from  the  candidates  for  mayor,  down  to  the  inventors  of  patent  washing- 
machines,  and  discoverers  of  infallible  rat  destructives,  and  after  he  had 
harangued  and  dictated  and  laid  down  the  law,  of  course  he  must  put  his  hand 
into  his  pocket  to  pay  the  expense  of  carrying  out  his  sentiments,  and  it  was  my 
money  that  was  forthcoming.  I couldn’t  help  seeing  how  the  money  went, 
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though  I never  complained  except  by  hints — I was  too  good  a wife  for  that — but 
if  he  had  lived  much  longer  than  the  honeymoon — ” 

“The  honeymoon,  aunty!” 

“ Yes,  child ; the  honeymoon  sometimes  does  last  four  or  five  years, 
when  there’s  no  children  or  any  other  serious  dispensations  of  Providence. 
If  lie  had  lived  much  longer,  as  I was  going  to  say,  I should  certainly  have 
let  him  hear  my  mind  about  it.  Never  marry  a smart-talking  man  for  the 
world.” 

“ And  what  sort  of  sense  had  my  next  uncle,  aunty  ?” 

“ Your  uncle  Didenhoover — why,  his  ran  altogether  in  the  way  of  books 
and  philosophy.  He  never  cared  a fig  for  the  public  good,  which  was  one 
virtue  in  him  ; but  instead  of  that  he  had  a provoking  turn  for  enlightening 
me.  Whenever  I sat  down  beside  him,  thinking  to  have  a comfortable  chat 
about  my  neighbours,  my  property,  or  my  indoors  domestic  affairs,  he  was 
sure  to  branch  off  to  the  Greeks,  Romans,  Trojans,  and  wild  Indians. 
You  might  have  understood  him,  my  dear,  for,  after  going  through  all 
the  arts  and  sciences  at  Doctor  Drumgood’s,  like  a good  girl,  you  can 
talk  like  a book,  and  are  pretty  much  of  a philosopher  yourself ; but  to  me 
it  was  as  tedious  as  if  he  had  been  saying  grammars  and  English  readers 
by  heart.  Though  he  had  all  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians  and  King 
Solomon,  I never  could  make  him  remember  how  to  give  a receipt,  and  the 
only  time  I could  persuade  him  to  collect  a rent  for  me,  he  lost  it  before 
he  got  home — had  his  pocket  picked  at  a second-hand  book  auction,  while 
he  was  bidding  against  himself  on  an  old  dictionary.  I had  the  honour  of 
having  a philosopher  for  a husband,  but  honour  and  happiness  are  two 
different  things.  If  I wished  him  to  spruce  up  a little  and  come  out  of 
his  study  to  see  company — he  was  a portly,  fine-looking  man,  or  I wouldn’t 
have  fancied  him — as  likely  as  not  he  made  his  appearance  with  a boot  on 
one  foot  and  a slipper  on  the  other,  his  wig  turned  hind-side  before,  or  a 
woollen  skullcap  hanging  by  its  strings  round  his  neck.  The  very  servants 
made  a butt  of  him,  and  once,  when  they  had  the  impudence  to  fill  his 
snuff-box  with  coffee-grounds,  instead  of  seeing  into  the  trick,  and  rating 
them  for  it,  as  they  deserved,  he  expressed  his  astonishment,  in  their  pre- 
sence, at  the  curious  chemical  phenomenon  presented  by  his  Maecabau. 
There  was  a sensible  man  for  you ! He  was  kind-hearted  and  peaceable, 
though,  and  I wouldn’t  he  recalling  his  faults,  if  I had  not  your  good  so 
much  at  heart — but  between  you  and  me,  Clara  Burney,  the  only  real 
satisfaction  I had  of  that  marriage  was  in  receiving  the  ten  thousand  dollars 
paid  me  as  his  life-insurance.” 

“But  my  uncle  Cripps?” 

“ Well,  he  was  altogether  another  sort  of  a man,  and  he  got  his  credit 
for  smartness  from  another  sort  of  people.  His  faculty  was  for  eating, 
and  he  had  as  much  learning  on  that  subject  as  Mr.  Didenhoover  had 
about  pyramids  and  hieroglyphics,  and  Mr.  Crumpsey  about  steam  wind- 
mills. I never  knew  it,  though,  before  we  were  married,  for  he  had  always 
appeared  a nice,  quiet  young  man,  though  rather  too  fleshy ; hut  when  we 
were  preparing  for  our  first  dinner-party,  the  way  the  long  words  rolled 
from  his  tongue  was  bewildering.  After  awhile  I got  used  to  them,  and  at 
last  could  even  go  through  them  tolerably  well  myself.  What  do  you  think, 
Clara,  can  be  the  meaning  of  such  words  as  Marcobrunner,  Broneburg, 
Hinterhausen,  Hottenheim  and  Rudesheiraer  ?” 

“What  do  they  mean,  aunty?” 

“Why  nothing  but  sour  Dutch  wines,  to  be  sure;  and,  to  try  you  in 
French,  what’s  the  meaning  of  cotelettes  en  papilottes  ?” 

“Cutlets  in  curl-papers,  isn’t  it?” 

“ Curl-papers  ? — you  are  out  there.  Pshaw  ! what  a giggler  you  are, 
Clara  ! but  I see  you  know  well  enough.  And  do  you  know  the  meaning  of 
brioche,  and  friand,  and  pate,  and  what  is  potage  aw  maitre  d'hOtel?  I 
hope  you  may  never  learn  by  experience,  as  I did ! I had  determined 
not  to  marry  a book-worm  again,  but  I found  that  Mr.  Cripps  had  a single 
bookshelf  that  caused  me  greater  trouble  than  husband  Didenboover’s  whole 
library.  Every  volume  was  about  eating,  from  the  Cook’s  Oracle  down  to 
the  Cook’s  Almanac,  and  every  day  your  uncle  rummaged  it  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  to  find  something  new  to  tickle  his  appetite.  Then  there  were 
dinners  to  be  given  this  week,  and  suppers  the  next,  and  if  our  cook 
happened  to  be  none  of  the  best,  why  1 must,  have  a finger  in  every  pie 
myself.  f My  dear,’  he  would  say,  ‘ such  an  exquisite  compound  requires 
the  delicate  hand  of  a lady,’  or,  ‘ My  love,  it  can  have  no  flavour  unless 
your  excellent  judgment  is  exercised  upon  it.’  That’s  the  way  I was 
wheedled  into  wearing  myself  tc  skin  and  bone.  I must  not  only  find  the 
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wherewithal,  but  I must  sacrifice  myself  into  the  bargain.  It  aggravates  me 
yet  to  think  of  it.” 

“ But,  I suppose,  aunt,  you  found  his  company  and  conversation  rather 
more  congenial  than  those  of  my  learned  uncle  Didenhoover  ?” 

“ I can’t  say  that  I did,  child.  I was  always  too  tired  pottering  about  the 
kitchen  and  pantry  and  storeroom,  and  scouring  the  market-houses  in  search 
of  tit-bits,  to  have  much  inclination  for  company  of  any  kind;  and  as  to 
his  conversation,  as  it  was  always  in  the  same  strain,  I mostly  tried  to  put 
a stop  to  it,  for  fear  it  would  lead  to  further  toil  and  trouble.  There  were 
plenty,  though,  that  did  find  him  congenial  and  agreeable  enough,  for  the 
house  was  always  full  and  the  table  crowded.  If  a word  fell  from  his  lips, 
there  was  always  some  one  ready  to  catch  it  up  and  call  it  ‘ capital.’  At  first, 
as  I said,  he  was  a nice,  quiet  sort  of  a man — would  let  me  talk  away  a 
whole  hour  without  disturbing  me — but  when  he  began  to  entertain  company 
and  found  how  his  speeches  were  received,  with,  ‘ Ah,  Cripps,  you  are  a 
droll  wag!’ — ‘That  was  a good.thing  of  yours,  Cripps,  about  the  sliced 
tongue,’  or,  ‘ That  joke  of  yours,  Cripps,  about  the  deviled  kidneys  was 
rich — let’s  hear  it  again — glorious!’  after  he  had  been  complimented  that 
way  during  three  or  four  dinners,  he  came  to  a wonderful  opinion  of  him- 
self. Nothing,  in  a reasonable  way,  could  be  found  good  enough  for  his 
delicate  palate,  as  his  friends  called  it,  and  at  last  he  got  to  such  a 
point  that  he  must  have  a ham  boiled  in  champagne.  It  was  the  death  of 
him,  poor  man : he  took  sick  the  night  after,  and  died  in  three  days.  I 
believed  then,  and  shall  always  believe,  that  it  was  a judgment  for  such  a sinful 
waste  of  wine.  It’s  too  awful  a thing  to  laugh  at,  Clara.” 

“ I was  not  laughing,  my  dear  aunt,” 

“Weren’t  you — I surely  heard  somebody  laugh.” 

“ So  did  I,  but  it  must  have  been  in  the  next  room.  Shall  I pin  your 
collar?” 

“There,  that  will  do — now  I’m  ready  for  the  breakfast-bell.  But  to 
return — ” 

“ Not  to  interrupt  you,  aunty,  I was  going  to  say,  that,  as  there  are  so  many 
various  sorts  of  sensible  men,  it  would  be  strange  if  there  was  not  an  equal 
variety  of  fools.  How  shall  I know  from  which  to  choose?” 

“Leave  that  to  me,  child.  The  one  you  want  is  of  the  quiet,  good- 
natured  sort,  one  who  will  have  sense  enough  to  make,  or  take  care  of,  a 
living,  but  in  other  matters  will  do  just  as  you  say ; who  will  not  know  one 
dish  from  another,  will  only  be  able  to  tell  a large  book  from  a small  one, 
and  will  never  speak  more  than  a dozen  words  at  a time.” 

“ But  is  there  any  probability  that  I shall  ever  meet  with  such  a person  ?” 
“ Why  not  ? It  was  to  give  you  an  opportunity  that  I brought  you  here, 
instead  of  taking  you  to  Cape  May  or  Saratoga.  Among  the  one  or  two 
hundred  people  here  it  would  be  strange  if  almost  any  taste  could  not  be 
suited ; and  there  will  be  a much  better  chance  to  find  people  out  than  if 
there  were  a thousand  coming  one  day  and  gone  the  next.  You,  of  course, 
will  be  introduced  to  everybody,  for  though  I say  it  myself,  there’s  not  many 
like  you  to  be  found  anywhere  ! and  you  will  be  at  no  loss — you  have  uncommon 
discernment  for  one  so  young — it  runs  in  the  family.  Still,  you  might  pos- 
sibly be  imposed  upon,  and  the  best  plan  will  be  for  me  to  look  round 
among  the  gentlemen,  and  fix  upon  one  that  comes  nearest  the  mark.  I can 
tell  him  at  a glance,  so  don’t  give  yourself  any  concern.  I’ll  begin  at  once 
during  breakfast,  and  if  you  feel  me  nudge  you,  just  watch  my  eyes,  and 
I’ll  give  you  a sign  with  my  head — so — that  you  may  know  whom  I have 
decided  upon.  Then  we’ll  only  have  to  get  an  introduction,  and  the  whole 
affair  can  soon  be  settled,  for  with  such  a man  we  can  have  our  own  way.” 
The  scene  of  the  dialogue  we  have  recorded  was  the  chamber  of  two 
ladies,  at  an  agreeable  watering-place,  and,  fortunately  for  our  story,  the 
breakfast-bell  did  not  hurry  the  fair  interlocutors,  in  preparing  for  their  first 
appearance  at  the  public  table,  until  the  advice-giving  was  concluded.  The 
seats  were  nearly  all  occupied  when  they  entered  the  wide  door-way  of  the 
eating-room,  and  the  elder  lady  advanced  along  the  far-stretching  lines  of 
chair-backs  with  the  ah-  of  one  habituated  to  the  movement,  elevating,  with 
her  right  hand  a pair  of  spectacles,  in  heavy,  chased  gold  frames,  folded 
quizzing-glass  fashion,  and  attached  to  a rich  chain  thrown  over  her  shoul- 
ders ; and  carrying  in  the  other  a silky  white  napkin  and  a massy  silver  fork 
drawn  through  an  equally  massy  silver  ring.  She  was  evidently  a woman  of 
substance,  in  a metaphorical  as  well  as  a literal  sense.  Her  person  was  stout 
and  heavy,  and  appeared  still  more  so  from  the  voluminous  folds  of  an 
exuberantly  trimmed  black  silk  dress.  Her  face  was  broad  and  ruddy,  look- 
ing still  broader  from  the  redundancy  of  the  thread  lace  and  false  curls  sur- 
rounding it,  and  still  ruddier  from  the  reflection  of  the  pink  cap-ribbons 
mingled  among  them  ; but  its  features  were  agreeable,  and  its  expression  one 
of  cheerful  good-nature.  Her  plump  fingers  were  covered  with  rings,  of 
which  little  circlets  of  woven  hah  and  of  tortoise-shell  were  indiscriminately 
placed  beside  costly  settings  of  emeralds  and  diamonds,  and  over  one  of 
her  handsomely  laced  under-sleeves  was  clasped  a very  brilliant  bracelet  of 
fine  topaz,  beside  a yet  more  ^conspicuous  one  of  elaborately  strung  black 
beads.  Her  young  companion  followed  a few  steps  behind  her,  simply 
attired  in  a neat  cambric  morning-dress.  She  was  an  elegantly  formed  girl 
of  eighteen,  with  a modest  but  self-possessed  demeanour,  an  intelligent  and  ani- 
mated countenance,  and  a complexion  which  bore  admirably  well  the  trying 
contiguity  of  a semi- wreath  of  white  and  rose-coloured  crape  disposed  at  the  back 
other  well-formed  head,  above  the  glossy  plaits  of  her  luxuriant  dark  hair.  By 
the  time  they  had  reached  their  places  near  the  foot  of  the  table,  the  infor- 
mation had  circulated  half  way  down  from  the  upper  end,  that  they  were 


the  rich  Mrs.  Cripps  and  her  beautiful  niece  and  heiress  presumptive,  Miss 
Clara  Burney. 

The  entrance  of  the  two  ladies  was  immediately  followed  by  that  of  a 
gentleman,  also  a new  comer,  who  had  emerged  from  an  apartment  opening 
into  the  same  lobby  with  their  own,  and  who  passed  down  the  eating-room 
simultaneously  with  themselves,  though  on  the  other  side.  As  there  was 
nothing  in  his  appearance  to  denote  either  dignitary  or  nabob,  he  was 
allowed  to  make  his  way  without  a second  look  from  any  one.  He  was 
rather  young  than  middle-aged,  was  of  the  medium  size,  and  nothing  about 
him  looked  beyond  the  common  medium,  though  a very  little  more  attention 
to  his  person,  air  and  dress  might  have  rendered  him  rather  handsome, 
instead  of  merely  “well  enough.”  His  seat  at  the  table  was  exactly  oppo- 
site to  that  of  Mrs.  Cripps,  and  as  he  slid  quietly  into  it,  he  cast  a single 
glance  at  her,  and  another  at  her  graceful  charge,  and  then  looked  neither 
to  the  right  nor  left,  but  seemed  to  have  bent  all  his  thoughts  upon  Iris  bread 
and  butter.  Clara  had  met  his  eyes,  and  received  an  indistinct  impression 
that  they  were  dark  and  fine,  though  she  was  not  sufficiently  struck  by  them 
to  question  whether  they  were  gray  or  brown,  but  Mrs.  Cripps,  after  seat- 
ing herself,  examined  him  as  far  as  she  could  above  an  egg-steamer,  and 
mentally  resolved  to  look  again.  While  waiting  for  her  second  cup  of  coffee, 
the  old  lady  raised  her  glasses  and  began  her  predetermined  survey  of  the 
company.  It  was  unsatisfactory  until  it  returned  to  her  neighbour  opposite, 
and  then  the  expected  nudge  was  given,  accompanied  by  a very  peculiar  and 
perceptible  movement  of  the  head.  The  gentleman  seemed  at  the  moment 
to  be  examining  the  table-cloth,  and  there  was  a strange  quiver  of  his  eye- 
lids, with  an  awkward  twisting  of  the  corners  of  his  mouth,  which  certainly, 
to  others  besides  Mrs.  Cripps,  might  have  made  him  look  very  much  like 
a fool. 

Chapter  II. 

Mrs.  Cripps  was  an  oddity,  and  Clara  was  the  first  beauty  who  had 
appeared  at  the  hotel  during  the  season — that  is,  the  very  first  pretty  young 
lady  of  considerable  fortune  and  fashion,  for  to  be  constituted  a beauty,  the 
aid  of  one  or  both  of  these  adjuncts  would  be  imperatively  necessary  to  the 
most  beautiful  woman  in  the  world.  “Beauty  when  unadorned  is  (not) 
adorned  the  most,”  in  our  day,  whatever  it  may  have  been  in  that  of  Mr. 
James  Thompson.  Their  arrival  was,  therefore,  particularly  welcome.  Mrs. 
Cripps  found  several  acquaintances  amongst  the  habitants  of  longest  standing, 
and  the  morning  was  spent  by  her  and  her  niece  in  receiving  introductions, 
during  which  golden  opinions  were  won  from  all  softs  of  people  by  the 
sprightly,  accomplished,  bright-eyed  and  sweet-mannered  Miss  Burney. 
Among  the  candidates  for  her  notice,  however,  was  not  the  quiet  gentleman 
of  the  breakfast-table.  Mrs.  Cripps,  much  to  her  impatience,  did  not  see 
him  again  until  dinner,  when  he  was  again  her  vis-a-vis,  looking  as  modest 
and  harmless  as  she  could  have  desired.  She  was  gratified  to  observe  that 
he  ate  sparingly,  and  of  the  dishes  most  convenient  to  his  hand — a proof 
that  he  was  free  from  one  of  her  three  cardinal  failings.  She  had  kept  him 
so  closely  in  her  mind  all  the  morning  that  she  now  felt  familiar  enough 
with  him  to  call  upon  his  services. 

“I’ll  trouble  you,  sir,  for  a veal-patty,”  said  she. 

“ They  are  potatoes,  ma’am,”  said  the  stranger,  gravely,  taking  up  the 
knife  on  the  dish  before  him. 

“Potatoes!  perhaps  you  are  near-sighted,  sir.” 

“ Not  at  all,”  he  replied,  in  the  same  subdued  tone,  as  he  helped  her. 

“ They  are  veal-patties.  You  had  better  try  them,  sir — you’ll  relish  them 
more  than  potatoes.” 

“All  the  same  to  me,  ma’am,”  was  the  answer. 

Mrs.  Cripps  looked  at  him  earnestly,  and  her  incredulousness  was  exhaled 
before  the  serenity  of  his  countenance.  She  jogged  Clara  with  her  elbow, 
and  unconsciously  allowed  a smile  of  self-gratulation  to  rest  on  her  face. 

“That’s  the  very  man  for  you,  my  dear  !”  said  Mrs.  Cripps,  scarcely 
waiting  till  the  chamber-door  had  closed  upon  her  and  her  niece;  after  they 
had  retired  from  the  dinner-table ; “ I knew  this  morning  that  he  was  one  to 
be  examined  into,  but  I didn’t  suppose  he  could  come  so  very  near  the  mark 
as  not  to  know  veal-patties  from  potatoes.  "What  do  you  think  ?” 

“.  I don’t  know  what  to  think  of  that,  aunt,  but  a man  with  such  a head 
can  hardly  be  a fool.” 

“Pshaw!  there’s  nothing  in  heads,  child,”  said  the  old  lady,  dogmati- 
cally; “that’s  just  a romantic  notion  you  got  into  you  at  boarding-school. 
I know  it’s  a common  saying,  and  always  has  been— - 
‘ Little  head,  little  ivit, 

Biff  head,  less  yet.’  ” 

“I  don’t  mean  the  size  of  his  head,  dear  aunt,”; , remonstrated  Clara, 
laughing.  ; 

“Then  you  mean  the  shape,  I suppose,  which  is  equally  nonsensical. 
Who  could  have  told  by  the  shape  of  my  husband  Cripps’ s head  that  he 
would  want  his  ham  boiled  in  champagne ; or  that  he  would  be  so  hard- 
hearted as  to  roast  a goose  alive,  to  see  if  it  would  swell  the  liver  ? — tell  me 
that ! In  my  young  days,  some  people  had  a notion  that  there  was  great 
meaning  in  the  way  the  hair  grew  out — that  whoever  had  it  growing  down 
in  a point  on  the  middle  of  the  forehead,  and  high  up  at  the  sides,  was 
fore-doomed  to  be  a widow  or  widower;  now,  here  am  I a widow  the 
third  time,  and  mine  grows  low  down  all  the  way  across.  Another  sign  was, 
that  whoever  had  it  growing  in  two  twirls  on  the  top  of  their  heads  would 
see  two  kingdoms;  Mr,  Crumpsey  had  a double  crown,  as  they  called  it. 
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and  he  never  saw  any  kingdom  at  all,  for  he  never  set  foot  out  of  this  coun- 
try, and  as  your  geography  must  have  told  you,  America  has  never  been  a 
kingdom  since  the  Revolution.  That  ought  to  be  enough  to  convince  you  that 
heads  don’t  signify  anything.” 

“ Then  heads  out  of  the  question,  aunty,  how  do  you  know  that  he  is 
single  ?” 

“ Of  course  he  is  ; has  he  got  the  don’t-care  look  with  him  of  a married 
man  ? I have  too  much  experience  of  all  manner  of  men  not  to  be  able  to 
judge  of  that.  But,  to  satisfy  you.  I’ll  ask  old  Mr.  Oyer,  whom  I saw  shak- 
ing hands  with  him  very  hard,  as  if  he  knew  all  about  him.” 

“And,  don’t  forget  to  ask  his  name,  aunt — we  ought  at  least  to  know  the 
name  of  the  person  over  whom  our  designs  are  pending.” 

Mrs.  Cripps  did  accordingly  question  old  Mr.  Dyer,  and  learned  that  the 
gentleman  was  a Mr.  Page,  that  he  was  unmanned,  and  that,  in  the  words 
of  the  informant,  he  was  “a  worthy,  respectable,  orderly  man.”  Further 
than  that  she  did  not  inquire,  being  satisfied  that  her  own  sagacity  was 
sufficient  for  all  other  discoveries. 

The  next  morning  Clara  was  promenading,  among  other  people,  on  a 
shaded  piazza,  attended  by  a midshipman  named  Westover,  whose  warrant 
was  of  very  recent  date,  and  who  was  much  admired  by  the  extremely  young 
ladies  on  account  of  his  uniform,  which  he  wore  upon  all  occasions.  Being 
the  only  officer  of  the  day,  he  had  attached  himself  to  Miss  Burney,  as  the 
only  suitable  beau  for  the  only  beauty,  and  was  indulging  her  with  a very 
vociferous  discourse,  when  Mrs.  Cripps,  who  had  been  watching  with  some 
anxiety  the  arch  smiles  of  her  niece,  exclaimed  to  a lady  near  her,  “ Just 
listen  to  that  swaggering  young  boatswain  ! it  is  easy  to  tell  that  be  has 
never  been  on  shipboard  by  the  way  he  talks  up  to  everybody  ;”  and  she 
stepped  forward  to  put  a check  to  this  dangerous  eloquence, 

“Dear  me,  Mr.  Westover,”  said  she,  “don’t  you  feel  very  much 
smothered,  this  roasting  weather,  with  having  that  thick  blue  cloth  coat 
buttoned  up  to  the  chin  ? It  seems  hard  that  you  officers  can’t  be  allowed  to 
make  yourselves  comfortable  like  common  people.  Don’t  you  envy  that 
gentleman  they  call  Mr.  Page,  setting  there  on  the  settee,  looking  so  cool 
in  his  suit  of  white  linen  ? Do  you  know  him  ?” 

“ He  had  an  introduction  to  me  this  morning,  ma’am — he  seems  a poor 
creature.” 

“ Then  do  introduce  Clara  and  me  to  him — we  wish  to  be  acquainted  with 
him  for  that  very  reason.  We’ll  go  with  you  now.” 

“My  dear  aunt  !”  said  Clara,  drawing  back,  “ surely  you  would  not — ” 

“ Hush,  child,  he  won’t  know  any  better,”  returned  the  old  lady,  and 
holding  Clara  with  one  hand  she  seized  the  arm  of  the  midshipman  with  the 
other,  and  drew  them  up  to  the  confused-looking  Mr.  Page. 

“Mr.  Page,  Mrs.  Cripps — Miss  Burney,”  said  the  midshipman;  and 
then,  as  no  one  else  spoke,  Mrs.  Cripps  even  being  at  a nonplus  for  the 
moment,  he  proceeded,  “ any  political  news  in  your  papers,  Mr.  Page  ? 
Pray,  what’s  your  opinion  of  the  Oregon  question  ?” 

“ That  it  is  a — a — quodlibet,”  answered  Mr.  Page,  looking  up  over  his 
broad  brows  into  the  face  of  the  questioner,  without  raising  his  head.  He 
had  resumed  his  seat  after  making  his  bows. 

The  midshipman  looked  as  much  posed  as  Mrs.  Cripps,  and  then  re- 
sponded, turbulently,  “ I think  it  a humbug,  sir — a decided  humbug — a 
pretty  story  that  Uncle  Sam  must  be  kicking  up  a dust  about  a few  miles 
of  Rocky  Mountains,  barren,  dried  up  Rocky  Mountains,  sir,  only  fit  to 
starve  cows  and  wither  frogs  to  mummies.  I could  let  him  into  one  secret 
— that  rather  than  fight  about  such  a mean  concern,  some  of  his  best  officers 
would  back  out  of  the  service.” 

“Would  you?”  asked  Mr.  Page,  solicitously. 

“ I am  one,  sir,”  replied  the  naval  hero,  “that  don’t  want  to  fight  unless 
laurels  are  to  be  gained  ; if  Uncle  Sam  undertakes  dirty  work,  let  him  call 
out  his  militia  and  marines  to  do  it  for  him.  I would  tear  off'  my  epaulettes 
and  hand  in  my  sword  first.” 

“ Then  you  don’t  subscribe  to  the  sentiment,  ‘ Our  country,  right  or 
wrong,”’  observed  Clara. 

“ All  humbug,  miss,  all  humbug.  We  owe  one  duty  to  ourselves,  and 
another  to  our  country ; number  one  is  the  first  law  of  nature.  It  is  no 
gentleman’s  duty  to  fight  unless  he  can  fight  like  a gentleman.  That  con- 
founded Florida  war  comes  in  point.  Would  it  be  my  duty,  sir,  or  would 
it  have  been,  had  I been  in  the  service  at  the  time,  to  prowl  about  those 
muddy  swamps,  and  be  shot  at  by  the  rascally  savages,  without  seeing  any- 
thing to  fight  but  musquitoes,  alligators  and  moccassin  snakes  ?” 

As  the  midshipman  threw  forward  the  well-padded  breast  of  his  blue  coat, 
and  struck  the  perpendicular  frontlet  of  hi3  cap  into  a still  straigliter  line 
with  his  nose,  the  laughing  eyes  of  Clara  were  met  by  those  of  Mr.  Page, 
with  a comic  expression  of  mock  appeal  that  at  once  placed  him  in  a more 
definite  point  in  her  estimation.  Mrs.  Cripps  observed  the  glance,  and 
construed  it  in  her  own  fashion. 

“ Don't  worry  Mr.  Page  with  any  hard  questions,  Mr.  Westover,”  inter- 
posed she,  in  a tone  of  protecting  kindness!  “he’s  not  one  to  puzzle  his 
brains  about  politics  or  anything  else.  I’ll  venture  to  give  my  word;  are  you, 
Mr.  Page?” 

_ “No,  ma’am,”  answered  Mr.  Page,  meekly,  and,  to  Clara’s  apprehension, 
his  countenance  grew  still  more  comical. 

With  a contemptuous  look  at  Mr.  Page,  Mr.  Westover  reminded  himself 
of  an  engagement,  and  Clara  also  made  a move,  proposing  to  retreat  to  the 
saloon;  but  Mrs.  Cripps  was  resolved  not  to  lose  the  vantage  she  had 


gained.  She  therefore  placed  herself  beside  Mr.  Page,  ejecting  from  the 
settee  a young  man  of  unrememberable  appearance,  with  whom  he  had  been 
exchanging  newspapers. 

“ I think  all  the  better  of  you  that  you  are  not  inclined  to  politics,  Mr. 
Page,”  said  the  old  lady  ; “ where’s  the  use  of  it  ? — a pack  of  nonsense, 
just  got  up  to  help  the  elections,  and  empty  people’s  pockets.  But  I sup- 
pose Mr.  Westover  thinks  he  had  better  get  excited  about  it  now',  for  when 
he’s  sent  where  they  catch  whales  he’ll  have  no  chance.  You  don’t  go  to  sea, 
do  you  ?” 

“No,  ma’am.” 

“Then  pray  what  may  your  occupation  be  ?” 

Clara  started,  but  Mr.  Page,  though  his  eyes  snapped  very  rapidly, 

answered  gravely,  “ I am  the  editor  of  the Magazine.” 

“ Oh  dear  ! that’s  a poor  business,  isn’t  it  ?” 

“ It  suits  me  very  well,  ma’am.” 

“You  are  not  hard  to  please,  I daresay,”  she  returned,  when,  to  the 
great  relief  of  Clara,  the  newspaper  reader,  who  had  been  hovering  near, 
advanced  exclaiming,  “ I am  happy  to  find  that  I have  the  honour  of  con- 
versing with  a congenial  spirit.  Let  me  grasp  your  hand,  sir.  I do  some- 
thing in  the  literary  line  myself.  My  name  is  O.  Goldsmith  Twiggs — I pre- 
sume it  is  not  new  to  you.” 

Mr.  Page  submissively  yielded  his  hand. 

“ Glorious  places  these  public  rendezvouses  are  for  persons  of  our  calibre,” 
pursued  Mr.  Twiggs,  “ to  study  human  nature,  and  shoot  folly  as  it  flies; 
but  there  may  be  too  much  of  a good  thing,  and  I always  carry  the  Beau- 
ties of  Shakspeare  in  my  pocket,  to  pore  over  when  I grow  weary  of  the 
dull  realities  of  life.  Confidentially  speaking,  Mr.  Page,  what  do  you  really 
think  of  Shakspeare’s  plays  !” 

“ That— there’s  a good  many  of  them,”  said  Mr.  Page. 

“Exactly — I understand,”  responded  Mr.  Twiggs,  winking  and  nodding 
significantly ; “ not  quite  so  great  for  quality  as  quantity.  I am  glad  that  I 
have  such  good  authority  to  agree  with  me.  In  a paper  I penned  fifteen 
months  ago  for  a magazine,  but  which,  as  the  editor  informs  me,  is  still  held 
in  abeyance — ‘ for  want  of  room,’  no  doubt — I have  demonstrated  that  to  a 
fraction.  I suppose  you  wouldn’t  object,  for  the  good  of  literature,  to  tbe 
use  of  your  name,  if  I should  resume  the  subject  in  a more  lengthened 
essay  ?” 

“ I would — rather ” replied  Mr.  Page. 

“ On  consideration,  you  may  be  right.  Editors  durst  not  let  their  sub- 
scribers know  that  they  swim  against  the  current,  or  dive  very  deep  into 
things.  We  who  are  prudent  enough  to  keep  anonymous  have  the  weather- 
gage  of  you  there.  But  between  ourselves,  I have  now  a series  of  papers 
under  contemplation ;”  and  as  the  man  of  letters  began  to  speak  low  and 
look  mysterious,  Clara  thought  it  a good  opportunity  to  draw  her  aunt 
away. 

“ There,  now,  the  matter’s  as  good  as  settled  !”  said  the  triumphant  Mrs. 
Cripps,  when  she  had  followed  the  hurried  steps  of  her  niece  to  their  room ; 
“ you  don’t  find  me  long  hemming  and  hawing  about  anything  I take  in 
hand.  I’ve  managed  to  get  you  acquainted,  and  all  you’ll  have  to  do  will 
be  to  talk  a little  kind  to  Mr.  Page,  and  rouse  a bit  of  courage  in  him,  and 
you’ll  have  just  the  husband  you  want.” 

“My  dear  aunt,  you  are  entirely  mistaken  in  Mr.  page,”  said  Clara, 
drawing  her  hands  over  her  burning  cheeks;  and  then  she  stopped,  for  she 
knew  that  it  would  be  vain  to  try  to  make  the  old  lady  comprehend  the 
force  of  what  was  very  clear  to  her  memory,  the  moment  she  heard  his 
succinct  account  of  himself,  that  he  was  celebrated  as  one  of  the  rarest 
humourists  of  the  day. 

“ Why,  what  under  the  sun  is  the  matter  with  you,  Clara?”  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Cripps  in  much  surprise.  “ I’ve  not  made  a shadow  of  a mistake. 
Mr.  Page  is  everything  I supposed  him  to  be  at  first  sight.  He  cares 
nothing  about  talking  and  eating,  as  you  have  seen  with  your  own  eyes,  and 
heard  with  your  own  ears;  and  as  to  books,  could  you  have  desired  any- 
thing better  than  the  way  he  answered  that  long-tongued,  dirty-collared  little 
fellow  about  them,  and  tried  to  cut  the  subject  short?  It  you  had  ever 
listened  to  husband  Didenhoover,  you’d  have  known  how  to  value  it.  If  the 
name  of  a book  was  broached  to  him,  he  would  tell  what  this  critic  said, 
and  what  that  one  said,  and  how  so  and  so  differed,  and  then  he  would 
spend  his  own  opinion,  the  longest,  most  mixed-up  rigmarole  of  all.  No, 
no,  Clara,  Mr.  Page  is  the  man;  and  lie’s  right  good-looking  too — better 
than  might  have  been  expected  of  him.” 

“ Aunt  Cripps,”  said  Clara,  solemnly,  “ I don’t  think  that  Mr.  Page  will 
have  any  desire  to  pursue  the  acquaintance  into  which  you  have  so  strangely 
forced  him.” 

“Then  he’ll  be  even  more  of  a fool  than  I think  him,  and  the  properer 
person  to  follow  up ; so  you  needn’t  cry  about  it.  I thought  you  had  a 
better  conceit  of  yourself.” 

Clara  for  a moment  was  in  despair  at  the  impracticability  of  her  aunt, 
and  then  she  thought,  as  she  had  often  done  before,  that  it  would  be  wiser  to 
take  a hearty  laugh  at  it,  which  she  did,  though  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 

Chapter  III. 

The  graces  of  Miss  Burney  were  by  no  means  impaired  by  the  exhila- 
rating breezes  of  her  healthful  retreat,  yet  before  the  month  was  half  out, 
it  was  questioned,  particularly  by  certain  young  gentlemen,  whether  she  was 
a beauty  after  all.  A strong  proof  in  favour  of  doubt  was,  that  she 
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quite  forbore  to  exact  the  tribute,  which,  as  a beauty,  was  her  prerogative, 
notwithstanding  each  of  them  had  summoned  resignation  to  yield  it,  and 
appeared  satisfied  simply  to  walk  and  talk  with  that  quiet,  plain  Mr.  Page, 
who,  to  be  sure,  was  a good  sort  of  fellow,  and  capital  at  a dry  joke,  but 
still  was,  in  short,  altogether  inferior  to  themselves. 

Mr.  Page  was  not  what  is  called  a ladies’  man,  but  he  had  too  much 
taste  not  to  be  an  admirer  of  loveliness,  such  as  was  exemplified  in  the  per- 
son of  our  young  heroine.  Therefore  he  had  no  unwillingness  to  second  the 
advances  of  Mrs.  Cripps,  and  he  did  it  with  a tact  that  gratified  Clara,  by 
assuring  her  that  he  placed  her  attractions  quite  apart  from  the  old  lady’s 
manoeuvrings.  Then  when,  afterward,  he  found,  by  reading’  the  most 
expressive  of  fair  faces,  that  he  was  understood  and  appreciated  ; and  when 
his  delicate  humour  was  rewarded  by  the  sweetest  laugh  that  had  ever  rung 
in  his  ears,  he  began  to  apprehend  that  it  was  all  over  with  him.  And 
Clara,  it  was  strangely  unaccountable  to  her,  how  she  had  missed  discover- 
ing at  the  very  first  how  handsome  he  was ; and  she  often,  by  way  of 
extenuation,  repeated  to  herself  that  she  had  done  justice  to  his  eyes.  As  to 
his  conversation,  she  could  not  pretend  to  do  it  justice ; she  regretted  he 
did  not  talk  more,  but  what  he  did  say  she  considered  all  the  more  striking 
for  being  so  condensed ; and  the  manner  of  it — that  was  irresistible.  She 
wondered  whether  Elia,  the  paragon  of  her  imagination  hitherto,  could  have 
been  at  all  comparable,  in  play  of  fancy,  in  droll  humour,  in  quiet,  simple, 
natural  wittiness,  to  the  charming  Mr.  Page.  But  she  kept  all  this  to 
herself. 

Aunt  Cripps  soon  grew  impatient,  and  began  to  talk  about  going  home, 
especially  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Page,  and  to  Clara  she  became  more  and 
more  urgent  in  her  charge  to  "hurry,  hurry,  and  make  good  use  of  her 
time,”  which  charge  was  now  heard  with  blushes  instead  of  smiles.  Though 
Clara  had  always  insisted  upon  her  matronly  supervision  over  her  rambles 
witli  Mr.  Page,  the  old  lady  showed  an  increasing  proneness  to  loitering 
behind,  hurrying  ahead,  and  diverging  to  opposite  directions,  and  one  day, 
near  the  termination  of  the  period  to  which  she  had  actually  limited  her 
sojourn,  after  inveigling  them  to  a shaded  bench  between  two  sycamores, 
with  a tall  screen  of  young  locusts  separating  them  from  all  other  loungers, 
she  entirely  disappeared.  The  two  had  ventured  upon  the  perilous  under- 
taking of  analyzing  each  other's  characters,  and  Clara  wound  up  an 
eloquent  disquisition  by  remarking,  laughingly,  that  there  were  times  when 
she  had  observed  her  companion  to  assume  an  air  and  an  expression  of  coun- 
tenance which  made  him  look  as  if  he  possessed  not  an  ounce  either  of 
sense  or  spirit.  “ I have  more  than  once  suspected  that  the  manner  was 
put  on  voluntarily,”  added  she,  “ and  would  think  so  still  if  I could  see  any 
possible  reason  for  your  doing  it.” 

Mr.  Page  merely  smiled,  and  then,  approaching  her  more  closely,  he 
said,  colouring  and  stammering,  "I  learn  from  your  aunt  that  you  will 
leave  this  in  a day  or  two,  and  T have  been  anxiously  waiting  for  an  opportu- 
nity like  the  present  to  express  myself  on  a subject  nearly  connected  with 
my  happiness.  Yet  now  that  T have  it,  I cannot  summon  words  for  my 
purpose.  I believe  I am  a fool  in  reality  !”  and  then  he  stopped  until 
Clara  had  tied  six  or  seven  knots  in  her  bonnet-strings. 

“ Never  mind  that,  Mr.  Page,”  interposed  Aunt  Cripps,  appearing  from 
the  further  side  of  the  thicket,  where  she  had  stopped,  unable  to  resist  her 
desire  to  listen  to  the  result  of  her  stratagem ; “ Clara  and  I won’t  think 
any  the  less  of  you  for  being  a little  foolish.  If  you  wish  to  pop  the  ques- 
tion, just  go  on,  and  don’t  mind  me — I’m  used  to  such  things.” 

“Oh,  aunt  !”  faltered  Clara,  growing  pale,  and  leaning  her  face  in  her 
hands. 

“Miss  Burney,”  said  Mr.  Page,  earnestly,  “ I have  given  you  the  entire 
devotion  of  my  heart — will  you  allow  me  to  offer  my  hand  also  ?” 

“ Clara,  say  yes,”  whispered  Mrs.  Cripps  peremptorily ; “ don’t  be 

ashamed ; who’d  have  thought  you  such  a baby  ? If  you  don’t  say  yes,  I’ll 
take  Mr.  Page  myself;”  and  frowning  with  a severity  she  had  never  before 
shown  to  Clara  in  her  life,  she  flounced  away.  Clara  had  not  seen  the 
frown,  but  she  had  heard  the  threat,  which  appeared  to  her  so  supremely 
ludicrous,  even  beyond  the  usual  devices  of  her  aunt’s  imagination,  that,  in 
spite  of  her  mortification,  she  burst  into  an  irrepressible  fit  of  laughter. 

“ I am  glad  to  see  you  laugh,  dear  Miss  Burney — that  is,  if  you  are  not 
laughing  at  me,”  said  Mr.  Page.  “ It  seems  to  be  an  assurance  that  you 
will  listen  to  me,  at  least  with  good  humour.” 

“ That  you  may  begin  fairly,”  returned  Clara,  “ I give  you  permission  to 
withdraw  your  proposal.” 

“ Do  you  wish  me  to  do  so?”  asked  Mr.  Page,  looking  in  her  face  so 
anxiously,  that  she  replied,  in  great  trepidation,  “ Come,  let  us  go  to  the 
house.”  She  did  not,  however,  draw  away  the  hand  which  he  placed  in  his 
arm. 

“Well,  miss,  I hope  you  have  come  to  your  senses,”  said  Aunt  Cripps, 
swelling  with  dignity,  when  Clara,  all  blushes  and  confusion,  came  into  her 
room.  “ Do  you  intend  to  have  Mr.  Page,  or  are  you  determined  to  leave 
him  to  me  ?” 

“I  have  agreed  to  take  him  myself,  aunt,”  replied  Clara,  not  certain  that 
she  durst  venture  to  smile. 

“Very  well;  I’m  glad  you’ve  got  over  your  nonsense.  Mr.  Page  is  a 
man  in  a thousand,  and  I had  no  notion  that  he  should  be  lost  to  the  family. 
Now,  we’ll  have  to  be  off  to  morrow,  and  begin  preparations  forthwith. 
There’s  no  end  to  the  sewing  and  trouble  when  people  make  up  their  minds 
to  get  married.  And  you’ll  have  to  commence  the  housekeeping  part  of 


your  education,  which  you  can  do  at  once.  You  couldn’t  have  a better  time 
for  it,  this  being  the  pickling  and  preserving  season.  To  be  sure,  you 
won’t  have  so  much  to  learn  as  if  you  were  getting  another  sort  of  a hus- 
band ; but,  I dare  say,  you  will  like  to  have  nice  things  yourself  sometimes, 
and  it  would  be  as  well  to  teach  Mr.  Page  to  care  a little  about  them,  just 
for  the  sake  of  appearing  well  in  company.  You’d  feel  queer  if  he  would 
make  such  a blunder  at  your  table  as  not  to  know  a haunch  of  venison  from 
a sirloin  of  beef.” 

The  old  lady  opened  the  door  to  go  down  stairs,  and  Clara  heard  her 
exclaim,  “ Dear  me,  Mr.  Page,  do  you  lodge  in  that  room  ? I didn’t  know 
it  before  ! It’s  well  you  are  to  be  one  of  the  family,  for  you  have  no  doubt 
heard  plenty  of  our  little  confabs.” 

A new  idea  struck  Clara,  and  when  she  met  Mr.  Page  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs,  waiting  to  conduct  her  to  the  tea-table,  she  asked,  “Was  Aunt 
Cripps  right  in  her  conjecture  just  now  ? — and  if  so,  pray  confess  all  you 
have  ever  overheard.” 

“The  most  important  item  was  a very  original  piece  of  advice — ” 
“Which  you  have  just  been  persuading  me  to  follow,”  added  Clara. 
“Just  so,”  answered  Mr.  Page,  smiling ; “for,  by  undertaking  for  the 
amusement  of  the  moment,  a novel  experiment,  without  a single  thought  as 
to  how  far  I durst  presume  to  carry  it,  I very  clearly  identified  myself  with 
the  respectable  character  I attempted  to  personate.” 

“ I should  think  you  must  be  disappointed  in  your  niece’s  match,  my 
dear  madam,”  said  an  old  friend  of  Mrs.  Cripps,  who  met  her,  for  the 
first  time,  some  months  subsequent  to  Clara’s  marriage;  “after  knowing 
your  opinions  about  a husband  for  her,  I confess  I was  surprised  to  hear  that 
she  had  taken  a man  of  so  much  character  as  Mr.  Page.” 

“Pooh!  pooh!”  said  Mrs.  Cripps,  elevating  her  eyebrows,  and  lowering 
her  voice  almost  to  a whisper.  “ Mr.  Page  is  the  very  man  I thought  him 
at  first.  People  have  got  a great  idea  into  their  heads  of  his  wit  and  wis- 
dom, and  it’s  well  enough  he  can  pass  himself  off  for  it — but  between  you 
and  me,  it  is  not  all  gold  that  glitters — if  you  were  at  home  in  their  house, 
as  I always  am  when  I go  to  see  them,  and  had  a chance  to  know  how  he 
pets  his  wife,  and  lets  her  have  her  own  way  in  everything,  you’d  agree  with 
me  that  if  he  is  not  a fool,  he  is  so  much  like  one  that  it  would  take  a wiser 
person  than  either  you  or  I to  find  out  the  difference.” 

Mrs.  Cripps  is  still  in  blissful  security,  for  Mr.  Page  yet  remains  a 
notable  evidence  in  favour  of  the  truth— 

“ That  men  whose  genius  sets  them  high 
Their  fellow-men  above, 

Who  wisely  talk  and  wisely  act, 

Are  lunatics  in  love." 


THE  CHALLENGE  OF  BARLETTA. 

An  Historical  Tale  of  the  Sixteenth  Century. 


Chapter  XV. 

In  the  grand  hall  of  the  ground-floor,  which,  in  all  ancient  castles, 
formed  the  rendezvous  of  the  men-at-arms,  a theatre  had  been  erected 
similar  in  form  to  those  of  our  times,  saving  that  the  curtain,  instead  of 
rising,  used  to  fall  in  the  place  now  appropriated  to  the  orchestra.  From 
a neighbouring  city  on  the  sea-coast,  a company  of  travelling  comedians, 
who  had  passed  the  Carnival  in  Venice,  and  wandered  from  city  to  city, 
representing  dramas  and  comedies,  on  their  way  to  Naples  for  the  festivals  of 
Saint  Gennaro,  or  to  Palermo  for  Saint  Rosalia,  had  now  been  called  to 
Barletta  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  for  this  gala-day  of  Gonzales. 

Being  summoned  before  so  distinguished  an  audience,  they  had  made 
special  preparations  to  give  a very  grand  performance.  It  was  hardly  night- 
fall before  the  spectators  were  all  in  their  boxes,  and  the  order  was  given 
to  commence.  An  immense  roll  of  canvass,  which  served  for  a curtain,  was 
lowered,  and  a stage  appeared,  on  one  side  of  which  was  seen  a noble  por- 
tico of  columns  interspersed  with  statues.  It  was  the  entrance  of  a royal 
palace,  and  over  the  doors  was  an  inscription  in  letters  of  gold — “ Land  of 
Babilonia.” 

Under  the  portico,  seated  on  a throne,  and  surrounded  by  his  court,  was 
a king,  with  a sceptre  of  gold  in  his  hand,  dressed  in  gorgeous  oriental  robes, 
with  a magnificent  turban  covered  with  gems,  and  surmounted  by  a crown. 
In  the  midst  of  the  stage  could  be  seen  the  sea-shore,  with  a lofty  moun- 
tain stretching  away  on  the  side,  covered  with  trees  and  rocks,  in  the  midst 
of  which,  from  a deep  cavern,  came  out  an  immense  dragon,  casting 
occasional  glances  upon  the  golden  fleece  of  a ram  suspended  from  a neigh- 
bouring tree. 

Near  the  king  was  seated,  on  a lower  throne,  a beautiful,  graceful,  and 
majestic  female,  robed  in  crimson  satin,  witli  a train  two  yards  in  length, 
and  a cap  of  black  velvet  in  the  French  fashion.  She  had  a falchion  at  her 
side  instead  of  a scimitar,  and  a book  and  a wand  in  her  hand — it  was 
Medea.  In  a few  moments  a vessel  came  to  the  shore,  from  which  a number 
of  young  soldiers  landed.  One  of  them  was  of  great  beauty,  covered  with 
mail  except  the  head  ; and  two  young  Moors  carried  his  helmet  and  shield — 
it  was  Jason.  Advancing,  he  bowed  to  the  king,  and  began  a poetic  address 
of  no  very  great  merit : — 
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From  Christendom  we  came, 

Argonauts  by  name, 

And  may  God  save  the  crown 
Of  the  Sultan  of  Babylon. 

Continuing  in  this  measure,  he  intimated  that  they  had  come  to  carry  off 
the  Golden  Fleece.  After  consulting  with  his  court  and  his  daughter,  (Eta 
replied,  manifesting  his  satisfaction,  and  left  Jason,  the  speaker,  alone  with 
his  daughter. 

He  immediately  began  to  make  love  to  the  lady  ; and  praying  for  her 
help,  promised  to  conduct  her  to  Christendom,  where  lie  would  wed  her, 
and  make  her  a queen.  Medea  lent  a willing  ear  to  his  flatteries,  and  taught 
him  certain  spells  to  charm  the  dragon,  charging  him,  above  all  things,  if  he 
wished  to  practise  them  with  success,  that  he  should  say  nothing  about 
saints,  or  make  the  sign  of  the  cross,  which  would  soon  destroy  their  power. 
When  she  left  him,  Jason  turned  to  his  companions,  and  declared  it  would  be 
unworthy  of  a brave  cavalier  to  resort  to  incantations  to  overcome  the 
dragon,  and  he  was  determined  to  conquer  him  by  arms.  He  drew  his 
sword,  and,  covering  himself  with  the  shield  one  of  his  attendants  presented 
to  him,  while  the  other  buckled  on  his  helmet,  he  assaulted  the  dragon. 
But  the  monster  rushed  forth  from  the  cavern,  vomiting  fire,  and  made  so 
brave  a defence,  that,  after  a short  battle,  Jason  was  compelled  to  renounce 
the  undertaking.  His  companions  then  exhorted  him,  with  earnest  en- 
treaties, to  resort  to  the  incantations  ; and  yielding  to  their  prayers,  he 
succeeded  in  charming  the  dragon  and  stealing  the  golden  fleece. 

Medea  now  returned,  and  besought  them  to  carry  her  away  with  them  ; 
and  suddenly  the  sound  of  trumpets,  and  cymbals,  and  flutes,  and  other 
Moorish  instruments,  was  heard  approaching.  Shortly  after,  a youth, 
mounted  on  a horse,  came  out,  in  a Saracen’s  dress,  to  challenge  Jason, 
who  accepted  the  battle,  and  with  a few  blows  brought  him  to  the  ground. 
While  he  was  embarking  with  his  company  in  the  ship,  (Eta  came  up  with 
his  court : seeing  his  daughter  flying,  and  his  son  Absirto  lying  dead  on  the 
ground,  he  commanded  his  attendants  to  oppose  the  departure  of  the  Argo- 
nauts. Medea  then  began  her  incantations — the  air  grew  dark — a host  of 
men,  strangely  dressed,  looking  like  demons,  appeared,  running  about  with 
torches,  and  finished  by  setting  fire  to  Babylon,  and  carrying  off  with  them 
the  king  and  all  his  court.  The  Argonauts,  in  the  meantime,  were  allowed, 
without  opposition,  to  sail  on  their  voyage.  Thus  ended  the  drama. 

The  company  for  whose  benefit  this  spectacle  had  been  prepared,  although 
composed  in  part  of  persons  not  destitute  of  culture,  remained  pleased,  or 
at  least  appeared  so ; and  in  truth,  for  comedians  of  their  class,  and  for 
the  place  where  they  played,  and  the  epoch  at  which  this  took  place,  they 
even  did  better  than  could  have  been  expected.  But  another  portion  of  the 
guests,  whose  inferior  condition  precluded  them  from  mingling  with  noble 
cavaliers,  were  enjoying,  in  the  meantime,  a similar  spectacle  prepared  for 
them  in  the  courtyard  ; and  their  shouts  and  acclamations  certainly  gave 
evidence  of  more  ardent  approbation. 

Several  Spanish  soldiers  had  asked  and  obtained  permission  to  recite  one 
of  the  national  comedies.  In  an  angle  of  the  court,  a place  had  been 
prepared  with  tables  and  a curtain,  in  the  form  of  a theatre ; and  for  several 
days  previous  the  actors  had  gone  for  rehearsal,  that  each  one  might  learn 
perfectly  his  part.  They  had  chosen  a comedy,  widely  popular  in  Spain, 
entitled  Las  Mocedades  del  Cid — which  literally  signifies,  the  childhood  of 
Cid ; or,  more  properly  speaking,  his  youth — and  after  this,  if  the  time 
would  allow,  they  were  to  recite  a saynetes,  or  petite  piece,  as  the  French  say. 

Just  as  the  dramatic  action  we  have  described  began  in  the  castle,  this 
second  theatre  was  also  thrown  open  to  a crowded  audience,  composed  of 
officers,  soldiers,  citizens  and  a host  of  others.  The  elite  of  this  assemblage 
were  very  comfortably  seated  near  the  stage ; and  spreading  off  on  all  sides 
from  this  centre,  the  quality  of  the  spectators  deteriorated,  till,  on  the  outer 
extremities,  there  were  seen  none  but  inferiors  of  every  denomination.  The 
entrance  of  the  castle  was  open  to  all ; consequently,  the  crowd  was  immense. 

In  the  midst  of  this  rabble,  intent  on  their  own  amusement,  there  was 
one  man  wandering  about,  who,  notwithstanding  his  squalid  and  abject 
appearance,  had  the  countenance  and  bearing  of  one  who  could  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  mass  around  him,  and  who  showed  by  his  restless  and 
anxious  appearance,  that  he  had  come  to  the  place  from  a very  different 
motive  than  amusement.  This  man  was  Pietraccio,  and  he  had  got  thus 
far,  without  obstacle,  on  his  way  to  assassinate  Caesar  Borgia,  aud  give  warn- 
ing to  Fieramosca,  of  the  peril  of  Ginevra.  Finding  himself  thrown 
into  the  midst  of  such  a scene  of  confusion  he  was  not  a little  embarrassed  ; 
for  he  was  aware  he  had  almost  insuperable  difficulties  to  overcome,  before 
he  could  find  the  persons  he  sought.  The  reader  may,  perhaps,  feel  some 
surprise  that  an  assassin,  who  had  a price  fixed  upon  his  head,  should  dare 
to  enter  the  city,  and  run  the  hazard  of  being  taken ; and  without  doubt 
in  our  times,  when  society  is  subject  to  a different  organization,  it  would 
have  been  an  act  of  foolhardy  rashness.  But  the  men  of  that  age  had  not, 
like  us,  laws  and  officers  of  police,  vigilant  only  to  guard  the  public  tran- 
quillity ; and  as  the  horror  excited  by  the  assassination  of  the  Podesta  had 
somewhat  died  away,  Pietraccio  could,  particularly  in  the  night,  visit  Barletta 
with  as  much  safety  as  he  ranged  his  wild  thickets  on  the  mountains.  But 
however  hazardous  may  have  been  the  movement,  he  had  too  many  times 
mre.sisrahxeidlelf  from  danger,  and  was  too  much  imbued  with  an  infernal 
he  ett,  not  to  find  a way  to  conquer  every  obsce^pSeH  us  leave 


him  for  a while,  and  return  once  more  to  the  principal  personages  in  our 
history. 

It  was  nearly  two  hours  after  dark  when  the  amusements  of  the  theatre 
were  brought  to  a close,  and  the  court  of  Gonzales  returned  again  to  the  ban- 
quet hall.  It  had  been  entirely  transformed  and  decorated  for  a ball,  beiug 
brilliantly  illuminated  by  an  infinite  number  of  candelabra  hung  on  every 
side,  with  a magnificent  chandelier  glittering  in  the  centre.  The  orchestra 
still  occupied  the  same  place  as  at  dinner,  raised  nearly  tvoo  thirds  of  the 
distance  from  the  pavement  to  the  cornice,  and  the  saloon  had  been  cleared 
of  all  persons  of  no  particular  account,  with  the  exception  of  the  musicians. 

Gonzales,  with  his  noble  guests,  seated  himself  on  a lounge,  beneath  the 
banners  suspended  from  the  wall.  In  a few  minutes  the  Duke  of  Nemours 
led  off  Donna  Elvira  in  the  first  dance.  When  that  wras  finished,  and  the 
maiden  was  again  seated,  Fieramosca,  who  did  not,  even  on  this  occasion, 
wish  to  forget  his  wonted  courtesy,  came  forward  and  offered  her  his  hand, 
at  the  same  time  craving  a pardon  for  his  boldness.  She  accepted  bis  offer 
with  marked  gladness.  They  w’ere  joined  by  a succession  of  other  couples, 
and  among  the  rest  Fanfulla,  who,  not  being  able  to  win  the  hand  of  Donna 
Elvira,  made  a choice  of  the  most  beautiful  he  could  find  among  the  Barletta 
ladies  present,  and  managed  matters  so  that  he  should  in  the  contre-dance 
be  the  vis-a-vis  of  Ettoreand  his  partner.  The  pains  he  took  in  the  turn- 
ings of  the  dance  to  w'atch  every  movement,  and  hear  every  word  of  Donna 
Elvira,  was  none  too  agreeable  to  that  lady.  The  tremulous  glances  of  the 
Spanish  maiden  showed  him  how  grateful  to  her  was  the  society  of  her  part- 
ner, and  the  sound  of  the  instruments  combined  to  inflame  the  soul  of  the 
daughter  of  Gonzales  with  an  enthusiasm  she  could  hardly  control.  Ettore 
and  Fanfulla  were  both  equally  conscious  of  it ; it  excited  the  surprise  of 
the  one,  and  the  indignation  of  the  other,  who  was  continually  harassing 
Fieramosca  with  tokens.  But  Ettore,  whose  nature  easily  revolted  from 
such  jests,  maintained  a stern  and  almost  melancholy  countenance,  which  the 
damsel  interpreted  in  her  own  way  ; but  unfortunately  too  far  from  the 
truth. 

At  last,  Donna  Elvira,  with  heedless  imprudence,  seizing  a moment  when 
she  held  Ettore’s  hand,  whispered  in  his  ear — “When  this  dance  is  over, 
I intend  to  walk  on  the  terrace  which  overlooks  the  sea.  I wish  to  speak  to 
you.” 

Thunderstruck  with  these  words,  which  indicated  that  he  might  be  drawn 
unwillingly  into  an  intrigue,  Fieramosca  nodded  assent  with  merely  a slight 
change  of  countenance,  without  giving  any  other  reply.  Either  Donna 
Elvira  had  not  used  sufficient  precaution  in  lowering  her  voice,  or  Fanfulla's 
ears  were  too  wTide  open ; but  the  fact  was  he  had  heard  those  ill-timed 
words,  and  cursing  in  his  inmost  soul  the  good  fortune  of  Fieramosca,  he 
muttered  through  his  teeth,  “ Is  there  no  way  of  making  this  little  fairy  pay 
dear  for  her  indiscretion  ?” 

Ettore  was  distracted  at  the  same  time  by  a thousand  harassing  thoughts, 
so  that  the  idea  never  crossed  his  mind  of  taking  advantage  of  the  flatter- 
ing words  of  the  Spanish  maiden.  For,  first  of  all,  the  image  of  Ginevra 
was  too  deeply  enshrined  in  his  heart,  and  even  without  this  motive  he  had 
too  much  sense  to  attempt  an  intrigue  with  the  daughter  of  Gonzales ; and 
she  herself,  with  all  the  coquetry  of  her  nature,  could  never  have  made  a 
conquest  of  Ettore’s  heart,  for  he  was  far  from  being  one  of  that  class  of 
men  who  are  on  the  alert  for  amorous  adventures.  During  the  rest  of  the 
dance  he  tried  to  imagine  some  wray  to  escape,  and  as  the  appointed 
moment  approached,  he  resolutely  determined  to  incur  any  risk  before 
being  guilty  of  a wrong  to  Ginevra.  He  could  not  but  remember  that  while 
he  was  mingling  in  the  festivities  of  this  gay  assembly,  she  was  shut  up  in 
a miserable  cloister  on  an  islet  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  abandoned  by  all  the 
world,  and  thinking,  not  unlikely,  of  him  too  ; and  he  condemned  himself 
for  having,  even  for  a single  moment,  admitted  anything  on  earth  but  her 
image  to  absorb  his  soul.  He  had  therefore  hardly  finished  dancing  with 
Elvira  when  he  determined  to  leave  the  place;  and  offering  as  an  excuse  one 
of  those  aching  sensations  in  the  head,  which  served  in  the  sixteenth,  as  they 
now  serve  in  the  nineteenth  century  on  so  many  occasions,  he  left  the  ball  to 
go  to  his  own  residence. 

The  young  men  who  had  taken  part  in  the  dance,  in  order  to  relieve 
themselves  from  all  encumbrance,  had  left  the  mantles  they  wore  on  the  left 
shoulder  in  an  adjoining  chamber,  remaining  in  their  doublets  and  nether 
garments,  composed  for  the  most  part  of  white  satin.  Fanfulla  and  Ettore 
were  dressed  in  this  fashion,  and  were  so  nearly  alike  in  stature  that  they 
would  have  been  distinguished  only  by  their  mantles.  Fieramosca’s  was  of 
blue,  embroidered  in  silver ; Fanfulla’s  was  of  vermilion. 

Ettore,  meeting  Diego  Garcia,  asked  him  to  render  as  an  apology  to 
Gonzales  and  his  daughter,  that  a violent  headache  obliged  him  to  leave, 
and  he  went  immediately  to  the  room  where  he  had  left  his  mantle.  Just  as 
he  was  passing  the  threshold  at  a moment  the  crowd  was  divided,  which  left 
no  one  near  him,  he  felt  a slight  tap  on  hi3  shoulder  like  the  fall  of  some- 
thing from  above,  and  looking  at  his  feet  he  saw  a note.  He  looked  up  to 
the  box  from  which  it  appeared  to  have  fallen,  and  seeing  no  one  looking  at 
him,  he  stooped,  and  picking  it  up,  found  there  was  a small  stone  folded  in 
the  paper  only  to  give  it  weight  to  direct  its  course  where  it  was  thrown. 
The  following  sentence  was  coarsely  and  almost  illegibly  written  : — “ Ma- 
donna Ginevra  is  going  to  be  stolen  away  from  St.  Ursula  at  the  command 
of  the  Duke  of  Valentino,  three  hours  after  night-fall.  He  who  sends  you 
this  warning  waits  for  you  with  three  companions  at  the  great  gate  of  the 
castle,  and  will  bear  a Moorish  lance  in  his  hand.” 
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A cold  chill  struck  to  the  very  marrow  of  Fieramosca’s  bones,  and  it 
was  increased  when  he  recollected  that  two  hours  and  a half  had  already 
sounded  from  the  clock  on  the  tower.  There  was  not  a moment  to  lose. 
Pale  as  a man  who  had  received  his  death-wound,  he  darted  through  the 
door  like  a flash,  and  rushed  precipitately  down  the  grand  staircase,  without 
mantle  or  cap,  alarming  all  he  passed,  and,  running  with  all  his  speed,  he 
reached  the  spot  indicated  under  such  terrible  excitement,  that  he  was 
compelled  to  support  himself  by  seizing  hold  of  the  large  iron  ring  hung  to 
the  gate.  Almost  suffocated  with  running  and  with  agony,  he  braced  him- 
self up  against  the  wall  of  the  dark  archway  until  the  man  with  the  lance 
came  up. 

Fieramosca’s  departure  from  the  ball,  so  furious  and  so  changed  in  his 
aspect,  excited  general  observation;  but  when  the  secret  was  explained  by 
Garcia,  the  crowd  thought  no  more  of  it.  But  the  fears  of  Inigo  and  Bran- 
caleone,  who  loved  him  better  truly,  were  not  so  easily  dispelled.  They 
followed  immediately,  and  although  they  could  not  overtake  him,  they  still 
kept  their  eyes  on  him,  and  reached  the  gate  soon  after  himself. 

When  they  found  Fieramosca,  he  was  dragging  Pietraccio  away  with  him, 
saying,  “Let  us  go,  then!  quick,  quick!”  Seeing  his  companions,  he 
exclaimed  with  great  agitation,  “ If  you  are  my  friends,  come  to  my  aid 
against  the  traitor  Valentino.  We’ll  take  a boat,  we  are  seven  men,  and 
we’ll  soon  be  at  Saint  Ursula.” 

Brancaleone  cast  an  eye  from  himself  to  his  companions,  and  replied, 
“And  where  are  our  arms?”  In  fact,  not  one  of  them  had  brought  down 
a sword. 

Fieramosca  went  almost  raving  ; he  stamped  his  feet  on  the  ground,  tore 
the  bair  from  his  head,  and  seemed  likely  to  lose  bis  senses. 

But  Brancaleone,  who  in  a crisis  never  lacked  words  or  expedients,  con- 
tinued— “ Go,  Ettore,  to  the  sea  with  your  men,  get  a boat  ready  with  the 
oars,  and  wait  for  us.  Inigo,  you  come  with  me,”  and  the  two  vanished ; 
while  Fieramosca  cried  out  after  them,  “ Make  haste,  make  haste  ! it  only 
lacks  a few  moments  of  the  time !”  And  although  his  friends  neither 
understood  the  force  of  these  words  nor  the  motive  for  such  haste,  they 
knew  no  time  should  be  lost ; and  entering  the  house  of  the  Colonni,  they 
rushed  to  the  hall  on  the  ground-floor,  where  the  armour  was  kept ; and 
seizing  several  breast-plates,  visors,  and  swords,  they  rushed  back  again  with 
the  same  speed  to  their  companions,  whom  they  found  already  in  the  boat. 
They  flung  in  the  armour,  jumped  in  themselves,  and  seizing  the  oars,  they 
made  them  bend  under  their  hurried  and  desperate  strokes. 

In  directing  their  course  towards  the  convent  they  were  obliged  to  pass 
under  the  clock-tower  of  the  castle.  As  they  swept  by  they  could  distinctly 
hear  the  rumbling  which  the  machinery  makes  a few  seconds  before  striking 
the  hour.  Poor  Ettore’s  head  fell  instantly  to  his  breast,  as  though  he  felt 
the  tower  itself  falling  upon  him.  In  a few  seconds  the  fatal  hour  struck, 
and  prolonged  its  sounds  over  the  sea,  till  they  reached  the  shore  and  sent 
back  their  fatal  echo. 

But  we  must  now  return  for  a short  interval  to  the  ball-room.  Fanfulla, 
to  whom  chance,  or  his  own  subtlety,  had  discovered  the  secret  of  Donna 
Elvira,  had  determined  within  himself  to  reap  some  advantage  from  it,  but 
he  was  at  a loss  how  to  execute  his  purpose.  But  when  he  saw  his  preferred 
rival  rush  from  the  room  without  cap  or  mantle,  a wild  fancy  sprang  up  in 
his  brain,  and  being  a man  who  never  hesitated  a moment  when  a mad 
caprice  was  to  be  indulged,  he  hurried  on  still  more  recklessly  to  its  grati- 
fication. 

He  had  kept  his  eye  fixed  on  the  daughter  of  Gonzales,  and  seeing  her, 
when  the  dance  was  finished,  cross  over  to  the  balcony,  he  knew  she  was 
not  aware  of  his  rival’s  departure.  He  went  hastily  to  the  apartment  where 
the  mantles  were  left,  and  found  that  all  had  been  taken  but  his  own  and 
Fieramosca’s,  whose  cap  of  black  velvet,  ornamented  with  several  bending 
plumes,  also  remained.  He  carefully  put  it  on  his  head  in  such  a manner, 
that  the  plumes  partially  concealed  his  face  ; over  his  shoulders  he  flung  the 
blue  mantle,  and  without  gazing  him  full  in  the  face,  every  one  would  have 
mistaken  him  for  Fieramosca. 

Thus  disguised,  he  made  his  way  stealthily  through  the  crowd  to  the  bal- 
cony, where  there  were  no  lights,  and  where  the  darkness  was  hardly  dissi- 
pated by  the  reflection  of  those  that  shone  so  brilliantly  within.  A number 
of  boxes  of  lemon  trees  placed  around  a fountain  which  jetted  up  fresh  water, 
so  completely  shaded  the  spot,  that  it  was  easy  to  prevent  oneself  from 
being  seen  by  those  who  came  out  of  the  hall.  When  he  stepped  upon  the 
balcony,  there  happened  to  be  no  one  in  sight.  He  advanced  cautiously, 
and  saw  Donna  Elvira  seated  near  the  parapet,  with  an  elbow  resting  on  the 
iron  railing,  supporting  her  head  with  her  hand,  and  gazing  stedfastly  at  the  sky. 

The  moon  was  obscured  at  that  moment  by  some  fleecy  clouds  drifting 
before  the  wind.  Fanfulla  knew  if  he  allowed  this  opportunity  to  pass,  he 
would  almost  certainly  be  recognised,  and  tripping  lightly  forward,  he 
approached  Donna  Elvira,  who  was  unconscious  of  his  approach  till  he  was 
already  by  her  side.  As  she  turned  her  head,  Fanfulla  dropped  his  own  with 
grace  and  address,  and  reverently  falling  upon  one  knee  at  her  feet,  seized 
her  hand,  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips.  He  conducted  matters  so  adroitly, 
and  succeeded  so  entirely  in  concealing  his  face,  that  the  daughter  of 
Gonzales  had  not  the  faintest  doubt  Fieramosca  was  at  her  feet.  She 
feigned  to  wish  to  withdraw  her  hand,  but,  according  to  the  usage  of  all 
times,  it  was  with  pardonable  force  retained.  Although  her  character  was 
capricious,  light,  and  self-willed,  we  cannot  but  suppose  that,  on  finding  her- 
self in  so  close  an  intercourse  with  a young  knight,  she  felt  stung  by  a 


feeling  of  remorse,  and  trembled  with  the  fear  of  being  surprised  by  her 
father,  or  perhaps,  still  worse,  by  her  severe  friend  and  companion. 

A strong  gust  of  wind  swept  off  from  the  moon  the  veil  which  had  covered 
it ; its  full  beams  flooded  the  spot  where  they  were,  and  the  brilliant  dresses 
they  wore,  with  limpid  light.  They  might  have  been  unconscious  of  it, 
perhaps,  themselves,  had  not  the  piercing  scream  of  a female  voice,  proceed- 
ing from  the  terrace,  a few  feet  above  the  sea,  startled  them  both;  and 
knowing  it  must  have  been  heard  by  other  persons,  who  might  come  out  on 
the  balcony,  they  hastily  returned  by  different  passages  to  the  hall,  where 
the  few  who  had  heard  the  scream  had  as  soon  forgotten  it  amidst  the 
general  festivity.  The  first  cry  had,  however,'  been  succeeded  by  a second, 
more  feeble,  which  expired  on  the  lips  of  the  person  who  uttered  it,  and  no 
other  sound  was  heard  but  the  heavy  fall  of  a human  body  into  the  bottom 
of  a boat.  But  the  balcony  was  deserted,  the  halls  of  the  castle  were 
gay  with  festivity,  and  no  one  troubled  himself  to  know  who  the  wretched 
being  was  who  called  for  help. 

While  these  circumstances  were  transpiring  in  the  castle,  the  little  skiff 
which  bore  Fieramosca  and  his  companions,  pulled  by  seven  -strong  men, 
flew  over  the  waters  towards  the  convent,  leaving  a long  white  streak  of  foam 
in  its  wake.  Brancaleone,  perceiving  that  Fieramosca  thought  only  of 
trying  the  last  strength  of  his  arms,  as  he  bent  over  his  oar,  exclaimed  in  a 
resolute  tone,  “ Come,  rouse  thee,  Ettore ; I know  not  where  thou  art 
taking  us,  but  this  is  certainly  no  child’s  play;  at  any  rate,  if  anything  is  to 
be  done,  we  shall  be  poor  helpers  while  these  coats  of  mail  lie  in  the 
bottom  of  the  boat.” 

The  whole  company  saw  the  force  of  these  words,  and  began  to  arm 
themselves  rapidly,  prudently  following  each  other,  that  only  one  might 
abandon  his  oar  at  the  same  time.  Once  buckled  on  their  swords,  and  their 
heads  covered  with  light  steel  helmets,  they  bent  over  their  oars  with  still 
more  desperate  strokes,  sharply  watching  the  sea  in  all  directions  to  catch 
a glimpse  of  their  adversaries. 

In  the  meantime,  while  Ettore  was  telling  them  in  broken  words  why  he 
had  asked  their  succour,  he  saw  a boat  at  a short  distance,  and  they  pulled 
towards  it ; but  they  found,  as  they  approached,  it  was  rowed  only  by  a 
single  person,  who  was  slowly  moving  on  towards  Barletta. 

But  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  and  they  again  turned  on  their  course  to  the 
convent,  without  having  been  able  clearly  to  discern  the  figure  of  this 
single  oarsman.  Inigo  advised  the  rest  to  overhaul  the  boat,  with  the  hope 
of  getting  some  information,  but  Ettore  would  not  consent.  The  appointed 
hour  was  already  past,  and  they  could  hardly  hope,  as  it  was,  to  reach 
their  destination  in  time.  And  yet,  had  he  followed  the  counsel  of  Inigo, 
how  many  curses  he  would  have  escaped  ! 

The  convent  of  St.  Ursula  grew  gradually  more  and  more  distinct. 
Ettore  kept  his  eyes  fixed  intently  on  its  outline,  but  lie  could  discover  no 
light  at  any  of  the  windows.  At  a distance  of  two  shots  of  an  arquebus, 
on  the  left,  a long,  low  bark  shot  forth  like  a swallow  over  the  sea.  In  a 
single  breath,  Ettore,  Inigo,  and  Brancaleone  exclaimed,  in  a suppressed 
voice,  “ There  they  are  !”  and  turning  the  prow  in  that  direction,  redoubled 
their  strokes.  The  other  skiff,  perceiving  their  design,  put  all  speed  to 
escape  them  : but  the  desperation  of  the  pursuers  seemed  now  to  be 
increased  three-fold — the  space  between  the  two  boats  was  diminishing — 
already  they  could  hear  what  each  other  said ; and  Fieramosca,  rising  as  far 
as  he  could,  without  dropping  his  oar,  saw  a woman  stretched  on  the  poop, 
held  down  by  two  men. 

“Traitors!”  he  cried  out,  with  a voice  which  sent  back  an  echo  from 
the  walls  of  the  convent. 

“On,  on!  pull  away!”  they  all  cried  out  together,  as  they  shut  their 
teeth  and  heaved  their  desperate  strokes,  that  brought  their  bow  almost  up 
to  the  stern  of  their  enemies. 

Swift  as  lightning,  Ettore  flung  down  his  oar,  and  leaped,  sword  in  hand, 
into  the  midst  of  his  foes,  who  had  armed  themselves  to  the  teeth. 

The  push  he  gave  his  own  boat,  as  he  sprang  forward,  sent  it  astern, 
and  he  stood  alone  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies,  where  blows  fell  upon  his 
breast  and  head,  that  cleft  his  helmet  and  corselet.  But  his  companions 
saw  his  danger,  and  in  a moment  wrere  at  his  side.  Pietraccio  was  the 
second  to  leap  forward ; but  he  had  hardly  reached  the  spot  where  he 
believed  he  should  find  Valentino,  when  the  stroke  of  an  oar  fell  on  his 
head,  and  laid  him  senseless  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  Side  by  side  stood 
Ettore,  Inigo,  and  Brancaleone,  fighting  desperately,  blade  to  blade,  and 
well  they  knew  how  to  use  them ; but  they  could  neither  overcome  their 
enemies  nor  be  overcome  by  them,  for  they  kept  them  hemmed  in  the  stern 
of  the  boat.  Each  struck  and  parried  well-dealt  blows  with  incredible 
swiftness ; and  in  the  confusion  the  boat  whirled  and  dipped,  every  moment 
in  danger  of  being  overturned. 

Pietraccio’s  companions  had  not  been  able  to  come  forward  to  the 
struggle,  for  the  boat  was  so  narrow  that  more  than  three  men  could  not  fight 
abreast,  but  they  were  not  useless.  They  seized  the  female  from  the  poop, 
and  carried  her,  by  main  force,  to  their  own  boat.  When  the  three  com- 
batants saw  the  conquest  had  been  made,  they  followed  Brancaleone’s 
advice,  given  in  a suppressed  voice,  and  retreating  backwards,  and  leaping 
! by  a single  spring  into  their  own  boat,  they  allowed  their  enemies  to  draw 
off.  Ettore  would  not  so  easily  have  given  over  the  struggle,  had  he  seen 
Caesar  Borgia  among  his  foes ; but  he  was  not  there.  He  had  only 
exposed  the  lives  of  the  villains  in  his  service,  and  Ettore  cared  not  to 
imbue  his  hands  in  the  ruffians’  blood.  Besides,  Ginevra  was  rescued — so 
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thought  he — and  he  felt  it  would  be  better  to  think  only  of  her  safety. 
But  Don  Michele  burned  with  rage  to  see  himself  robbed  of  all  the  fruit 
of  his  intrigues,  and  cursed  himself  for  not  having,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  struggle,  thought  of  securing  the  female.  The  thing,  however,  was  done, 
and  he  knew  too  well  the  folly  of  attempting  to  recover  her  from  the  hands 
of  the  desperate  men  who  had  carried  her  off.  But  this  bold  assassin  of 
Csesar  Borgia  bad  not  suffered  defeat  without  some  vengeance.  While  the 
three  knights  were  drawing  back  to  leap  into  their  own  boat,  he  pressed 
forward,  grasping  his  sword  in  his  right  hand  and  his  dagger  in  the  left, 
and  gave  several  thrusts  at  Fieramosca,  who  was  nearer  to  him  than  the 
rest,  and  he  succeeded,  as  he  sprang  into  his  skiff,  in  wounding  him  lightly 
in  the  neck;  but  in  the  heat  of  the  moment  Ettore  was  unconscious  of  the 
wound. 

Thus  separated,  one  party  turned  towards  Barletta,  and  the  other  rowed 
back  towards  the  convent.  The  female  was  enveloped  in  a sheet.  Still 
anxious  for  the  result,  Fieramosca  seated  her  as  well  as  he  could,  and  | 
removed  the  cloth  that  covered  her.  Instead  of  Ginevra,  he  found  Zoraide,  I 
who  had  fainted  away.  At  any  other  moment  he  would  have  blessed  God 
for  her  liberation  ; but  now  he  felt  that  nothing  was  done,  when  he  thought  ' 
everything  consummated. 

What  had  become  of  Ginevra  ? And  how  came  Zoraide  there  ? He  1 
sighed  deeply,  beating  his  brow  with  his  clenched  hand  in  the  wildest  agony,  i 
and  astonishing  his  companions,  who  were  wholly  unconscious  of  the  mis-  i 
take.  They  soon  reached  the  island,  and  Ettore  dashed  up  the  stairs,  and  in 
a moment  was  in  the  room  of  Ginevra.  He  found  it  open  and  empty,  and 
the  island  and  the  convent  in  profound  stillness.  As  he  came  out  of  the 
room  to  seek  elsewhere  for  something  that  would  relieve  his  anxiety,  his 
companions  arrived  in  the  gallery,  bearing  Zoraide,  who  had  recovered  her 
senses,  but  could  give  no  other  reply  to  his  hasty  interrogations  than  that, 
about  nine  o’clock,  she  had  been  waked  by  the  noise  of  several  men,  who 
entered  her  room,  rolled  her  up  in  a sheet,  and  carried  her  to  a boat.  She 
could  remember  nothing  more.  Of  Ginevra  she  knew  nothing;  she  had 
not  seen  her  since  noon  the  previous  day.  Observing  she  was  thoughtful 
and  melancholy,  Zoraide  had  avoided  disturbing  her ; and  at  the  usual  hour 
of  retiring,  she  had  gone  to  her  chamber  without  seeking  for  Ginevra. 

Ettore  listened,  standing,  to  this  relation,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  Zoraide,  J 
and  when  she  finished,  his  countenance  underwent  a gradual  change,  till  i 
his  cheeks  were  as  pallid  as  the  dead.  At  last  he  was  obliged  to  sit  down, 
and  in  trying  to  raise  himself  up,  his  knees  gave  way.  One  of  the  company 
had  in  the  mean  while  gone  to  knock  at  the  door  of  the  cloister,  and,  waking 
Gennaro,  returned  with  a light.-  Inigo  and  Branoaleone  were  amazed  at 
the  frightful  change  that  had  come  over  Fieramosca  in  a few  moments,  and 
they  attributed  it  to  fatigue  and  anguish  of  mind.  A second  time  he  tried 
to  stand  up,  but  his  strength  had  all  vanished,  and  falling  down  once  more, 
with  his  head  thrown  back  over  the  chair,  he  said,  with  an  altered  voice, 

“ Brancaleone — Inigo  ! I never  felt  in  all  my  life  as  I feel  now — time  is 
flying,  and  what  will  become  of  Ginevra  ? If  I could  only  have  my  strength 
for  one  hour, — and  then  be  crushed  to  powder  ! I implore  you,  my  dearest 

companions,  wait  not  a moment, — go,  go But  I can’t  tell  you  where — 

but  go  back  to  Barletta — and  find  her — liberate  her — find  her  at  all  hazards  ! 
Oh,  Heaven  1 cannot  I take  a step  for  her  ?”  And  he  tried,  but  found  it 
impossible.  He  again  implored  his  friends  still  more  earnestly  to  leave  him, 
and  run  to  Ginevra’s  help ; and  so  wild  did  his  entreaties  become,  that  his 
companions,  who  knew  they  had  no  time  to  waste  in  taking  counsel, 
promised  to  return  quickly  to  him  with  some  intelligence,  and  then  left  his 
side.  They  were  soon  in  their  boat,  rowing  back  with  all  speed  to  the  city. 

Zoraide,  anxious  in  the  mean  time  for  her  liberator,  endeavoured  by 
words  and  acts  of  tenderness  to  administer  him  some  relief.  She  removed 
his  helmet,  and  unbuckled  his  coat  of  mail.  In  wiping  off  the  cold  sweat 
that  stood  on  his  brow  and  neck,  she  discovered  a wound  that  had  been  made 
under  the  collar  of  his  shirt. 

“Oh,  heavens!  thou  art  wounded !”  she  cried;  and  clearing  quickly  the 
blood  which  came  out  and  hid  the  wound,  she  saw  it  more  distinctly,  and 
recovered  from  her  fears.  Perceiving  how  slight  it  was,  she  continued : 

“ Oh  ! it  is  nothing  ! it’s  only  a scratch.”  But  when  she  examined  more 
carefully  by  the  lamp,  she  saw  a red  purple  arouud  every  part  of  the 
wound ; and  gazing  on  Fieramosca’s  face,  she  noticed  a livid  hue  around  his 
eyes  and  lips ; his  hands  and  ears  were  of  the  colour  of  the  boxwood,  rigid 
and  cold.  Born  and  nurtured  in  the  East,  she  was  familiar  with  the  treat- 
ment of  wounds  of  every  species,  and  she  instantly  suspected  the  dagger 
had  been  poisoned.  She  besought  Ettore  to  lie  down  on  the  bed ; and 
putting  forth  all  her  strength,  she  enabled  him  to  reach  it;  she  felt  the 
pulse,  and  found  it  beat  slow  and  thin. 

But  the  corporeal  pain  Fieramosca  suffered  was  nothing  compared  with 
the  harrowing  reflections  that  crowded  on  his  brain,  in  new  forms  multi- 
plied every  moment.  The  wild  scenes  of  that  evening,  and  the  peril  of 
Ginevra,  had  left  him  no  time  to  think  of  anything  but  her — like  the 
condemned  criminal  who  can  sleep  his  horn-,  even  on  the  last  night  of  his 
life,  and  wakes  to  feel,  for  the  first  time,  that  he  must  die.  Fieramosca  had 
hardly  recovered  from  the  first  stupifying  shock,  when  the  recollection  of 
the  challenge  rushed  vividly  on  him,  and  the  oath  he  had  sworn  not  to 
expose  himself  to  a wound  before  the  day  of  combat. 

He  thought  of  the  shame  he  should  bring  upon  his  country  if  he  could 
not  take  the  field,  and  the  deep  pain  he  would  feel  in  not  being  able  to  draw 
his  sword  with  his  companions  on  the  field,  of  the  scorn  the  French  would 


heap  on  his  name,  and  the  tarnished  honour  of  Italy;  and  these  wild 
images  all  rushing  over  his  brain  together,  wrung  his  heart  with  such  tor- 
ture that  every  muscle  in  his  body  quivered  with  convulsions,  and  a sigh  so 
bitter  escaped  from  his  breast,  that  Zoraide  sprang  to  her  feet  in  alarm, 
begging  him  to  tell  the  cause. 

Ettore  exclaimed — “ I am  disgraced  for  ever  1 The  challenge,  Zoraide  1 
the  challenge ! (beating  his  forehead  with  his  fist) ; it  is  but  a few-  days 
hence,  and  I feel  so  prostrated  that  I could  not  recover  my  strength  in  a 
month.  Merciful  Heaven  ! for  what  deadly  sin  am  I doomed  to  this  direful 
misfortune  ?” 

The  maiden  knew  not  what  answer  to  make  to  these  words,  but  not 
unlikely  she  thought  less  of  the  battle  at  that  moment  than  the  present 
danger  of  him  who  reigned  in  her  heart — a danger  her  experience  taught 
her  was  becoming  every  moment  more  critical.  This  instant  of  paroxysm 
was  quickly  succeeded  by  a kind  of  death-like  lethargy.  He  had  sunk 
down  with  his  head  upon  his  arm  more  deadly  pale  than  before — the  violent 
beating  of  the  veins  betokened  convulsions,  and  when  Zoraide  again  looked 
at  the  wound,  the  purple  ring  around  it  had  increased  the  width  of  a finger. 

But  Ettore  could  not  restrain  his  anguish.  “Yes,  here  is  a sample  of 
Italian  honour  I This  is  the  glowing  end  of  the  battle,  the  courage  and  the 
vaunting,  we  have  been  guilty  of ! But  yet,  where  is  my  crime?  How 
could  I have  done  otherwise  ?” 

These  reflections  were  far  from  affording  him  consolation,  and  ho 
continued : “ And  to  whom  shall  I tell  the  history  of  all  this  ? To  whom 

shall  I assign  my  reasons  ? And  even  when  they  are  all  told,  will  not  my 
enemies  feign  not  to  believe  it,  and  say — ‘ Ah  ! these  are  the  subterfuges  of  the 
man  who  was  afraid  to  meet  us.’  ” 

While  these  rending  reflections  where  whirling  through  his  brain,  the 
fatal  poison,  but  too  well  conducted  by  the  dagger  of  Don  Michele,  was 
winding,  serpent-like,  through  his  veins  and  creeping  up  to  the  head.  By 
degrees  his-  sight  became  dim,  and  his  reason  began  to  waver  in  the  wild 
beatings  of  his  temples,  which  first  made  everything  around  him  tremble 
then  flit  on  his  vision  with  fitful,  dazzling  gleams.  Zoraide  stood  by  his  side, 
all  trembling  with  alarm  ; and  Ettore  held  his  wild  eyes  full  on  her  face. 
Flis  brain  was  turned.  Under  the  feeble  light  of  a small  lamp  which  was 
dying  away,  he  saw  the  features  of  the  maiden  change,  first  into  those  of 
La  Motte.  The  phantom  appeared  with  the  corners  of  the  mouth  drawn 
down  into  a bitter,  frightful  laugh ; and  then  its  lips  grew  large  and  purple, 
and  it  changed  into  the  form  of  Grajano  of  Asti,  which  gradually  increased 
as  it  shot  down  on  him  the  same  demoniac  smile,  till  it  wore  the  ghastly  face 
of  Valentino.  And  thus  these  phantoms  flitted  by,  blending  with  each 
other,  like  a shifting  phantasmagoria,  those  who,  at  that  dreadful  hour 
were  most  vividly  painted  on  his  fancy.  Among  the  rest  flitted  by  the 
image  of  Ginevra,  to  whom  he  called  by  name,  with  words  of  ardent  love — 
“ Leave  me  to  die  thus ! — I who  adore  thee  to  leave  me  in  this  deep  abyss  ! 
Oh  ! tear  away  from  me  these  horrible  visages  which  stare  me  in  the  face  !” 
The  delirium  increased  until  the  phantom  seemed  to  come  rushing  on  him 
altogether,  forming,  as  well  as  could  be  gathered  from  his  incoherent  words, 
first  a lurid  group,  burning  and  tremulous,  like  prolonged  flashes  of  light- 
ning, which  then  grew  fainter  and  fainter,  till  the  vision  died  away,  and 
every  faculty  of  the  noble  sufferer  was  utterly  suspended. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A MANX  WITCH  STORY. 


In  the  days  of  Olave  Godredson  there  resided  in  Man  a great  Norman 
baron  named  Kitter,  who  was  so  fond  of  the  chase  that  he  extirpated  all  the 
bisons  and  elks  with  which  the  island  abounded  at  the  time  of  his  arrival,  to 
the  utter  dismay  of  the  people,  who,  dreading  that  he  might  likewise  deprive 
them  of  their  cattle,  and  even  of  their  purrs  in  the  mountains,  had  recourse 
to  witchcraft  to  prevent  such  a disaster.  When  this  Nimrod  of  the  north  had 
destroyed  all  the  wild  animals  of  the  chase  in  Man,  he  one  day  extended  his 
havoc  to  the  red  deer  of  the  Calf,  leaving  at  his  castle  on  the  brow  of  Bar- 
rule  only  the  cook,  whose  name  was  Eaocli  (which  signifies  a person  who  can 
cry  loud),  to  dress  the  provisions  intended  for  his  dinner.  Eaoch  happened 
to  fall  asleep  at  his  work  in  the  kitchen  ; the  famous  witch-wife,  Ada,  caused 
the  fat  accumulated  at  the  lee-side  of  the  boiling  pot  to  bubble  over  into  the 
fire,  which  set  the  house  in  a blaze.  The  astonished  cook  immediately  ex- 
erted his  characteristic  powers  to  such  an  extent,  that  he  alarmed  the  hunters 
in  the  Calf,  a distance  of  nearly  ten  miles.  Kitter  hearing  the  cries  of  his 
cook,  and  seeing  his  castle  in  flames,  made  to  the  beach  with  all  possible 
speed,  and  embarked  in  a small  coracle  (or  wicker  basket  boat)  for  Man,  ac- 
companied by  nearly  all  his  attendants.  When  about  half  way,  the  frail  bark 
struck  on  a rock  (which  from  that  circumstance  has  since  been  called  Kitter- 
land),  and  all  onboard  perished. 

The  fate  of  the  great  baron,  and  the  destruction  of  his  followers,  caused 
the  surviving  Norwegians  to  believe  that  Eaoch  was  in  league  with  the 
witches  of  the  island  to  extirpate  the  Norwegians  then  in  Man,  and  on  this 
charge  he  was  brought  to  trial,  and  sentenced  to  suffer  death.  The  unfortu- 
nate cook  heard  his  doom  pronounced  with  great  composure,  but  claimed  the 
privilege,  at  that  time  allowed  to  criminals  in  Norway,  of  choosing  the  place 
and  manner  of  passing  from  time  into  eternity.  This  was  readily  granted  by 
the  king.  “ Then,”  said  the  cook,  with  a loud  voice,  “ I wish  my  head  to 
be  laid  across  one  of  your  majesty’s  legs,  and  there  cut  off  by  your  majesty’s 
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sword,  Macabuin,  which  was  made  by  Loan  Maclibhuin,  the  dark  smith  of 
Drontheim.” 

It  being  generally  known  that  the  king’s  scimitar  could  sever  even  a 
mountain  of  granite,  if  brought  into  immediate  contact  with  its  edge,  it  was 
the  wish  of  every  one  present  that  he  would  not  comply  with  the  subtle  artifice 
of  such  a low  varlet  as  Eaoch  the  cook  ; but  his  majesty  would  not  retract 
the  permission  so  recently  given,  and  therefore  gave  orders  that  the  execution 
should  take  place  in  the  manner  desired. 

Although  the  unflinching  integrity  of  Olave  was  admired  by  his  subjects, 
they  sympathised  deeply  for  the  personal  injury  to  which  he  exposed  himself 
rather  than  deviate  from  the  path  of  rectitude.  But  Ada,  the  witch,  was  at 
hand  ; she  ordered  toads’  skins,  twigs  of  the  rowan-tree,  and  adders’  eggs, 
each  to  the  number  of  nine  times  nine,  to  be  placed  between  the  king’s  leg 
and  the  cook’s  head,  to  which  he  assented. 

All  these  things  being  properly  adjusted,  the  great  sword  Macabuin,  made 
by  Maclibhuin,  the  dark  smith  of  Drontheim,  was  lifted  with  the  greatest 
caution  by  one  of  the  king’s  most  trusty  servants,  and  laid  gently  on  the 
neck  of  the  cook ; but  ere  its  downward  course  could  be  stayed,  it  severed  the 
head  from  the  body  of  Eaoch,  and  cut  all  the  preventives  asunder  except  the 
last,  thereby  saving  the  king’s  leg  from  harm.  When  the  dark  smith  of 
Drontheim  heard  of  the  stratagem  submitted  to  by  Olave  to  thwart  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  sword  Macabuin,  he  was  so  highly  offended  that  he  despatched 
his  hammerman,  Hiallus-nanurd,  who  had  only  one  leg,  having  lost  the  other 
when  assisting  in  making  that  great  sword,  to  the  Castle  of  Peel,  to  challenge 
King  Olave,  or  any  of  his  people,  to  walk  with  him  to  Drontheim.  It  was 
accounted  very  dishonourable  in  those  days  to  refuse  a challenge,  particularly 
it  connected  with  a point  of  honour.  Olave,  in  mere  compliance  with  this 
rule,  accepted  the  challenge,  and  set  out  to  walk  against  the  one-legged  tra- 
veller, from  the  Isle  of  Man  to  the  smithy  of  Loan  Maclibhuin  in  Drontheim. 
“ They  walked  o’er  the  land,  and  sailed  o’er  the  sea,”  and  so  equal  was  the 
match,  that,  when  within  sight  of  the  smithy,  Hiallus-nanurd,  who  was  first, 
called  to  Loan  Maclibhuin  to  open  the  door,  and  Olave  called  out  to  shut  it. 
At  that  instant,  pushing  past  him  of  the  one  leg,  the  king  entered  the 
smithy  first,  to  the  evident  discomfiture  of  the  swarthy  smith  and  his  assis- 
tant. To  show  that  he  was  not  in  ihe  least  fatigued,  Olave  lifted  a large  forge 
hammer,  and,  under  pretence  of  assisting  the  smith,  struck  the  anvil  with 
such  force  that  he  clave  it  not  only  from  top  to  bottom,  but  also  the  block  upon 
which  it  rested.  Emergaid,  the  daughter  of  Loan,  seeing  Olave  perform  such 
manly  prowess,  fell  so  deeply  in  love  with  him,  that  during  the  time  her  father 
was  replacing  the  block  and  the  anvil,  she  found  an  opportunity  of  informing 
him  that  her  father  was  only  replacing  them  to  finish  a sword  he  was 
making,  and  that  he  had  decoyed  him  to  that  place  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
struction, as  it  had  been  prophesied  that  the  sword  would  be  tempered  in 
royal  blood,  and  in  revenge  for  the  affront  of  the  cook’s  death  by  the  sword  of 
Macabuin.  “ Is  not  your  father  the  seventh  son  of  old  Windy  Cap,  King  of 
Norway  ?”  said  Olave.  “ He  is,”  replied  Emergaid,  as  her  father  entered 
the  smithy.  “ Then,”  cried  the  King  of  Man,  as  he  drew  the  red  steel  from 
the  fire,  ” the  prophecy  must  be  fulfilled.”  Emergaid  was  unable  to  stay  his 
uplifted  hand  til!  he  quenched  the  sword  in  the  blood  of  her  father,  and  after- 
wards pierced  the  heart  of  the  one-legged  hammerman,  who  he  knew  was  in 
the  plot  for  taking  his  life. 

The  sequel  of  the  legend  is  that  Olave  married  the  fair  Emergaid,  and  from 
that  marriage  descended  a long  line  of  kings  of  Man  down  to  Magnus,  the 
last  of  the  race  of  Godard  Crovan.  The  necromancers’  daughters  were  never 
famed  for  filial  affection  ; they  almost  always  married  the  fellows  who  mur- 
dered their  fathers. 


Passion. — Passion  may  be  compared  to  a paper  kite,  which,  while  the 
wind  blows  against  it,  continues  to  rise,  but  falls  when  it  no  longer  meets 
with  opposition. 

The  Pawnbroker’s  Window. — There  is  more  philosophy  of  life  to  be 
learned  at  a pawnbroker’s  window  than  in  all  the  libraries  in  the  world. 
The  maxims  and  dogmas  which  wise  men  have  chronicled  disturb  the  mind 
for  a moment,  as  the  breeze  ruffles  the  surface  of  the  deep,  still  stream, 
and  passes  away ; but  there  is  something  in  the  melancholy  grouping  of  a 
pawnbroker’s  window,  which  like  a record  of  ruin,  sinks  into  the  heart. 
The  household  gods — the  cherished  relics — the  sacred  possessions  affection 
bestowed,  or  eyes  now  closed  in  death  had  once  looked  on  as  their  own — 
are,  as  it  were,  profaned ; the  associations  of  dear  old  times  are  here 
violated  ; the  family  hearth  is  here  outraged ; the  ties  of  love,  kindred,  rank 
— all  that  the  heart  clings  to,  are  broken  here.  It  is  a sad  picture,  for, 
spite  of  the  glittering  show,  its  associations  are  sombre.  There  hangs  the 
watch,  the  old  chased  repeater,  that  hung  above  the  head  of  a dying 
parent,  when  bestowing  his  trembling  blessings  on  the  poor  outcast,  who 
parted  with  it  for  bread ; the  widow’s  wedding  ring  is  here,  the  last  and 
dearest  of  all  her  possessions ; the  trinket,  the  pledge  of  love  of  one  now 
dead,  the  only  relic  of  the  heart’s  fondest  memories ; silver  that  graced  the 
holiday  feast ; the  gilt-framed  miniature  that  used  to  hang  over  the  quiet 
mantel-shelf;  the  flute,  the  favourite  of  a dead  son,  surrendered  by  a 
starving  mother,  to  procure  food  for  her  remaining  offspring ; the  locket  that 
held  a father’s  hair ; or,  more  gloomy  still,  the  dress,  the  very  covering  of 
the  poor,  is  there,  waving  like  a flag  of  wretchedness  and  misery.  It  is  a 
strange  sight.  To  those  who  feel  aright,  there  are  more  touching  memo- 
rials to  be  seen  at  a pawnbroker’s  window  than  in  all  the  monuments  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Yobick.— “ Whether  has  the  Roman  or  the  Protestant  Church,  since  the  days  of  Luther, 
produced  the  greatest  men  ?”  This  question  will  be  answered  differently  by  different 
parties.  The  intellectual  stimulus  given  to  the  human  mind  by  the  Reformation  neces- 
sarily developed  itself  most  remarkably  in  those  countries  which  adopted  it.  But  then 
it  must  be  recollected  that  even  the  Roman  Church  itself  was  reformed  by  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  was  aroused  from  a long  sleep  of  security  and  confidence  into  a state  of  great 
mental  energy.  Besides,  what  is  greatness?  Is  it  knowledge,  eloquence,  wit,  meekness, 
gentleness,  zeal,  self-denial,  &c.  ? Until  we  know  what  greatness  is  we  cannot  say  who 
are  great  men,  and  who  are  not. 

Floka  G.  is  told  by  her  father  that  his  happiness  depends  upon  her  marrying  a rich  old 
gentleman  whom  he  has  chosen  for  her  companion,  or,  at  least,  her  lord  and  master. 
Her  heart  is  with  another.  It  is  an  old  story,  told  by  a young  maid.  The  god  of  wealth 
has  always  been  a rival  to  the  god  of  love,  like  the  god  of  this  world  to  the  God  of  truth ; 
and  oid  parents  generally  worship  the  old  boy,  whilst  young  maidens  generally  (not 
always)  worship  the  young  one,  at  least  in  amorous  affairs.  It  was  very  common,  even 
in  patriarchal  times,  for  old  gentlemen  with  herds  and  flocks  to  take  young  ladies  to 
their  arms.  Some  poets  have  supposed  that  man  at  creation  had  the  start  of  woman  by 
one  generation,  and  that  Adam  was  created  thirty  years  old,  and  Eve  only  fifteen.  And 
as  man  is  the  provider,  there  seems  a good  reason  why  he  should  have  this  precedence  in 
age  and  experience.  But  when  nature  rebels  against  the  union  of  youth  and  age,  there 
must  be  something  wrong,  and  it  would  be  folly  to  defend  any  practice  merely  upon  the 
plea  that  it  was  a very  ancient  one.  We  can  give  Flora  no  other  advice  than  merely  to 
reason  very  calmly  and  affectionately  with  her  father.  If  she  is  ODly  seventeen,  she  is  a 
very  clever  girl. 

Contortion  is  right.  The  Prince  of  Wales  is  not  born  Prince  of  Wales  by  form  of  law, 
but  Duke  of  Cornwall.  But  the  distinction  is  a mere  formality  ; the  only  difference 
being  that  the  superior  title  requires  a formal  investiture.  We  remember,  at  the  birth 
of  the  prince,  some  papers  called  him  prince,  and  some  duke.  They  might  as  well  have 
called  him  major,  for  he  is  born  a major  ; for,  according  to  a charter  by  Edward  IV , 
the  Duke  of  Cornwall  is  subject  to  no  minority,  but  born,  as  Adam  was  created,  of  full 
age.  Our  forefathers  amused  themselves  with  such  niceties  of  law,  which  are  now 
beginning  to  appear  childish.  The  eldest  son  of  the  sovereign  is  as  much  Prince  of 
Wales  by  anticipation  as  Victoria  was  queen  for  one  year  before  her  coronation. 

J.  G.  S. — Long  hair  is  more  likely  to  improve  the  sight  than  injure  it.  Frequent  cutting 
of  hair  causes  rapid  growth,  and  consequently  rapid  suction.  Cutting  may  be  beneficial 
to  some  constitutions  ; but  women  preserve  their  sight  as  long  as  meD. 

B.  Rowcroft — Earwigs  will  creep  into  any  hole  they  can  find.  They  are  therefore  caught 
in  gardens  by  means  of  lobsters’  claws  stuck  upon  rods.  They  will  go  into  the  human 
ear  as  they  would  into  a lobster’s  claw,  but  the  wax  prevents  them  from  going  very  far. 
We  have  picked  out  an  earwig  from  a child’s  ear  with  a pin. 

J.  G.  U. — “ I cannot”  and  “ I can’t”  are  one  and  the  same  in  so  far  as  grammar  is  con- 
cerned ; the  one  is  merely  a contraction  of  the  other.  Contraction  has  nothing  to  do 
with  grammar,  properly  speaking  ; it  is  merely  another  mode  of  pronunciation. 

Corn)  thinks  we  must  be  a woman,  because  we  give  the  longest  answers  to  ladies.  Cupid 
must  have  lost  Iris  wits,  or  not  yet  found  them,  to  reason  thus.  Cupid  also  wants  to 
know  what  sort  of  feeling  love  is.  He  reads  much  about  it,  and  hears  people  talk  of  it ; 
but  cannot  understand  it.  Then  it  is  of  no  use  for  us  to  attempt  the  description.  We 
recommend  him  to  Psyche.  She  will  make  it  intelligible  to  him.  Cupid  was  invul- 
nerable till  Psyche  found  him,  and  wounded  him  with  his  own  arrow. 

Flora  L.  thinks  we  have  not  counselled  Jane  aright  in  page  536,  and  that  if  Jane  was  the 
offender,  she  ought  to  make  the  first  advance  to  seek  reconciliation.  But  Flora  should 
remember  that  she  is  taking  for  granted  what  is  not  known  to  be  the  case.  Flora’s 
reasoning  is  correct  if  her  premises  are  true ; but  we  are  somewhat  surprised  at  her 
scepticism  respecting  the  persuasive  power  of  moonlight.  Almost  all  young  ladies 
believe  in  the  witchery  of  moonlight. 

Contarini.— “ Can  white  trowsers  be  worn  at  a ball  or  an  evening  party  ?”  Not  unless 
they  be  silk  or  woollen  cloth.  White  duck  are  outlaws,  unless  they  be  gold-laced  or 
striped  en  militaire , and  then  they  are  regarded  as  “uniform.”  White  silk  are  out  of 
use  except  with  old  gentlemen,  and  with  these  but  seldom ; and  white  woollen  are  so 
expensive  and  easily  soiled  that  they  are  seldom  used,  even  by  exquisites.  Black  is  the 
universal  wear  for  evening  dress. — A man  may  be  introduced  to  a whole  family  at  once 
if  their  attention  be  all  at  once  directed  to  the  introducer ; but  not  if  the  family  be 
divided  into  two  or  more  distinct  parties. 

“ A Young  Lady”  would,  no  doubt,  “ feel  greatly  indebted”  to  us  if  we  could  prescribe  a 
cure  for  jealousy.  What  is  jealousy  but  self-love  ? It  is  the  selfish  principle  of  love. 
And  nature  has  ordained  that  it  shall  always  be  manifested  in  some  mode  or  other. 
JealouBy  is  monopoly.  It  will  have  all  the  good  to  itself,  and  begrudges  even  a smile  to 
another.  It  is,  however,  though  supremely  selfish  in  love  matters,  often  compensated  by 
great  generosity  and  nobility  of  nature  in  other  respects.  There  is  no  other  cure  for  it 
than  the  nourishment  of  its  opposite,  the  generous  feeling. 

Maliieureux. — Marriage  by  licence  is  the  most  expensive  mode ; by  ban  is  the  best  for 
poor  people.  A licence  costs  between  three  and  four  pounds. 

Amicus.— The  History  of  Greece,  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge, 
goes  down  to  the  final  subjection  of  Greece  to  Rome.  It  is  a very  good  popular  history. 
If  the  esthetic  history  of  Greece  be  wanted,  Amicus  must  consult  other  popular  writers, 
such  os  Bulwer,  Sir  William  Gell,  &c.  There  is  no  better  history  of  the  Roman  Empire 
during  the  Christian  era  than  Gibbon ; but  to  be  studied  thoroughly  it  should  be  read 
along  with  an  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  same  period ; for  it  is  the  peculiar  character 
of  Christendom  which  distinguishes  it  from  other  portions  of  the  globe,  that  it  has  a 
double  history  of  Church  and  State.  Without  ecclesiastical  history,  Gibbon’s  Roman 
history  would  give  a false  idea  of  the  character  of  the  times.  Mosheim,  or  Milner,  or 
Waddington  should  accompany  the  political  historian.  As  for  Gibbon’s  infidelity  and 
satire,  it  is  a remarkable  fact,  that  all  the  modern  writers  on  prophecy — now  the  only 
divines  that  have  any  novelty  of  thought  and  material  to  recommend  them,  and  the  most 
learned  and  the  most  interesting  writers  which  the  church  at  present  contains — invari- 
ably make  use  of  Gibbon  as  their  chief  guide  and  authority. 

Emma  wants  to  know  “which  book  or  books  are  best  adapted  to  animate  the  soul  of  an 
humble  girl  with  adoration  to  God.”  This,  like  mostof  the  ladies’  questions,  is  difficult 
to  answer.  It  is  a large  and  comprehensive  question,  not  a petty  scientific  question 
about  gas  and  vapour,  but  a noble  question  about  the  living  and  the  life-giving  principle. 
The  book  that  would  fill  one  mind  with  adoration  would  fill  another  with  contempt  and 
aversion.  A preacher  would  say  at  once  what  book  ; but  he  might  be  mistaken.  “ The 
wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof,  but  canst  not  tell 
whence  it  cometli  nor  whither  it  goeth  ; so  is  every  one  that  is  born  of  the  spirit.”  So 
said  the  highest  authority  upon  the  subject.  The  lowest  authorities  would  speak  more 
definitely,  but  not  more  truly.  Beware  of  uncharitable  teachers.  They  cramp  the 
spirit.  But  try  all  things,  and  prove  all  things,  and  seek  the  good,  and  hold  it  fast 
when  found.  What  you  seek  is  within  you. 

03  Li  Om.— Chemists  have  given  up  the  names  of  hydrocyanate,  hydrochlorate,  hydro- 
iodate,  &c.,  because  it  is  found  that  the  hydrogen  does  not  enter  into  combination  with 
the  metal.  Thus  Fe  O + H Cl  are  converted  into  Fe  Cl  + H O.  The  hydrogen  of  the 
hydrochloric  acid  unites  with  the  oxygen  of  the  oxide  of  iron  and  forms  water.  II  O is 
water,  or  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  The  same  occurs  with  hydrocyanic  acid  when  Fe  O 
is  in  solution.  Water  is  formed,  and  Fe-Cy  remains.  There  are  no  hydrocyanates.  It 

is  against  all  the  knowledge  we  possess  on  the  nature  of  the  salts.  Fenocyamde  of 
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.iron  is  the  most  natural  name  we  know  for  Prussian  blue.  It  represents  its  constitu- 
tion. Even  our  correspondent’s  signature  is  a little  unchemical,  reversing  the  usual 
order. 

Noyitia  Latinitate.— Latin  is  quoted  as  a Roman  would  use  it.  An  English  arrange- 
ment of  Latin  words  is  unclassical  and  offensive  to  learned  ears. 

Marriott  now  insists  upon  calling  “ to  write”  in  all  senses  an  active  verb,  as  it  always 
implies  an  object  written  or  written  on.  There  is  more  plausibility  in  this  than  in 
former  asseverations;  notwithstanding  grammarians  have  chosen  to  regard  one  of  the 
forms  of  this  verb  as  neuter.  We  are  willing  to  concede  this  point  to  our  resolute 
correspondent  if  he  will  allow  us  to  regard  the  verb  to  think  as  sometimes  active;  as, 
“ We  think  Marriott  a most  indomitable  controversia'ist.” 

Anxious  —A  taste  for  reading  is  an  appetite.  It  is  a hunger.  It  may  be  artificially 
excited  by  mixing  with  society  where  variety  of  knowledge  is  the  principal  medium  of 
social  communion.  There  is  society  for  play,  where  no  knowledge  is  required— society 
for  dancing,  where  it  may  be  dispensed  with— society  for  sporting  where  general  know- 
ledge is  unnecessary.  The  mind  receives  its  strongest  impulses  from  social  communion. 
Debating  societies  are  very  useful  to  young  men,  more  especially  when  they  diligently 
prepare  themselves  for  the  discussion. 

R.  C. — Crucibles  are  made  of  fine  clay,  and  should  be  purchased  of  good  quality  at  an 
operative  chemist’s. 

Reader. — Is  it  the  duty  of  a wife  to  clean  her  husband’s  boots  and  shoes  when  no  servant 
is  kept  ? This  is  one  of  the  difficult  questions  which  cannot  be  answered  directly.  If  no 
servant  be  kept,  then  the  wife  must  do  household  work  that  a servant  would  do  ; clean- 
ing boots  and  shoes  is  perhaps  not  the  worst.  It  is  all  drudgery,  no  doubt ; but  does 
her  husband  not  do  drudgery  out  of  doors?  How  much  drudgery  is  done  by  most  men, 
even  by  gentlemen,  out  of  doors,  merely  to  supply  the  home  with  comforts  ? A man 
who  would  play  the  gentleman,  and  make  his  wife  act  the  servant,  is  a heartless  fellow  ; 
but  a man  who  drudges  or  works  hard  to  keep  a wife  and  family  has  a right  to  expect 
similar  activity  and  drudgery  on  the  part  of  his  wife  at  home.  Some  wives  would 
not  permit  their  husbands  to  brush  shoes.  Some  husbands  would  not  permit  their 
wives.  Special  cases  have  special  differences. 

William. — What  did  we  mean  when  we  said  we  left  Calvinism  to  its  destiny?  We 
merely  meant  that  we  did,  not  mean  to  enter  into  a discussion  of  its  merits.  It  has 
had  many  talented  advocates.  It  is  highly  and  deeply  metaphysical,  and  has  perhaps 
contributed  more  than  any  other  direct  cause  to  give  the  Scotch  nation  that  metaphysical 
distinction  which  they  hold  in  common  with  the  Germans. 

Aspirant. — The  Bank  of  England  is  paid  a yearly  salary  for  the  management  of  the 
stocks,  or  National  Debt ; but  the  stocks  are  quite  distinct  from  the  Bank,  though  the 
English,  in  conversation,  talk  of  putting  their  money  in  the  Bank  when  they  invest  it 
in  Consols,  &c.  We  saw  it  stated  in  a daily  paper  lately  that  the  best  soap  for  washing 
theskin  was  the  common  white  unscented  soap  ; but  we  are  not  aware  of  any  very  inju- 
rious effects  produced  by  any  of  the  soaps,  scented  or  unscented. 

H.  K.  C.  W. — To  which  of  the  three  kingdoms,  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral,  does 
water  belong?  To  neither,  if  mineral  be  taken  in  its  literal  and  limited  sense ; but 
here  it  is  supposed  to  mean  all  nature,  except  animal  and  vegetable ; and,  indeed, 
the  metal  represents  the  substratum  or  solid  principle  in  nature  better  than  any  other 
substance. 

D.  M.  N. — Yorkshire  is  by  far  the  largest  county  in  England ; it  touches  seven  others— 
Lincolnshire,  Nottinghamshire,  Derbyshire,  Cheshire,  Lancashire,  Westmoreland,  and 
Durham,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  the  sea.  It  includes  5,901  square 
miles,  or  3,815,040  acres,  and  contains  1,691,480  inhabitants. 

J.  C.  S. — According  to  the  amount  of  customs  duty  received,  the  ports  stand  in  the 
following  order London,  Liverpool.  Bristol,  Hull,  Dublin,  Leith,  Glasgow,  Port 
Glasgow,  and  Greenock,  Newcastle,  &c.  But,  according  to  the  amount  of  tonnage 
registered,  the  order  is  changed  and  stands  thus  : — London,  Liverpool,  Newcastle, 
Sunderland,  Greenock,  Glasgow,  Whitehaven,  Hull,  Stockton,  Aberdeen,  Dundee, 
Whitby,  Belfast,  Bristol,  Yarmouth,  Scarborough,  Cork,  Dartmouth,  Montrose,  Leith, 
and  Plymouth,  all  of  which  are  above  20,000  tons  Dublin  has  only  12,337. 

Cecilia. — In  London,  where  it  is  sold  by  weight,  a quartern  of  flour  ought  to  weigh  three 
pounds  and  a half.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  flour  is  sold  by  measure,  which  is  a 
bad  and  uncertain  method  for  the  consumer.  The  finer  the  meal  the  lighter  it  weighs  ; 
and  fine  meal  sifted  is  lighter  still.  A miller’s  wife,  with  a light,  interest  d hand, 
would  fill  three  measures  with  the  same  quantity  that  an  unconcerned,  heavy-handed 
servant  would  cram  into  two.  The  malsters  and  sand-boys,  as  well  as  the  hop- 
pickers,  perfectly  understand  this. 

Whinney. — Charade  is  pronounced  “ Sharade,”  having  been  adopted  from  the  French. 
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EXCITEMENT  AND  DEPRESSION;  OR  HIGH  AND 
LOW  TEMPER. 

The  temper  is  the  subject,  whose  sovereign  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  judg- 
ment. A very  difficult  subject  it  is  to  govern,  a most  unruly  and  spoiled  child 
— an  only  child — a child  that  is  humoured  and  petted,  coaxed  and  indulged, 
and  even  slavishly  served  and  obeyed.  And  yet,  like  the  only  child,  notwith- 
standing the  trouble  that  it  creates,  the  misery  that  it  occasions,  it  is  still 
loved  and  cherished  as  if  it  were  the  source  of  all  our  happiness.  We  cannot 
quarrel  with  it,  but  we  may  quarrel  for  it.  We  cannot  hate  it,  for  in  so  doing 
we  should  hate  ourselves.  We  cannot  expose  it  to  offence,  for  in  so  doing 
we  expose  ourselves,  and  endanger  our  own  happiness.  We  must  defend  it, 
even  when  it  is  torturing  us  with  its  unreasonable  exactions.  Every  one  of 
us  has  this  only  child,  this  pet  to  deal  with  ; and  the  only  difference  lies  in 
the  degree  of  unruliness  and  unreasonableness  which  the  pet  evinces  in  each 
of  us. 

Some  people  seem  to  be  very  happy  with  their  only  child.  It  gives  them 
no  particular  uneasiness  ; it  neither  frets  nor  vexes  them,  and  they  can  afford 
to  preserve  a constant  succession  of  placid  smiles  upon  the  countenance,  and 
a permanent  flow  of  good  spirits  from  the  heart.  They  are  said  to  be  blessed 
with  a good  temper,  and  for  this  reason  are  said  to  be  universally  liked. 
You  can  depend  upon  receiving  a kind  answer  from  them  whenever  you 
address  them,  a kind  look  even  when  you  stare  at  them,  and  a generous  and 
hospitable  reception  whenever  you  call  upon  them.  They  are  so  good-natured 
that  you  can  even  impose  upon  them  ; and,  like  Highland  shelties  or  Orkney 
ones,  such  as  Scott  describes  in  the  story  of  the  Pirate,  they  are  ready  to  be 
caught  and  ridden  by  any  one  who  feels  disposed  to  make  a convenience  of  them. 
This  goodness  is,  in  many  respects,  a fortunate  gift  of  nature ; but  it  is 


generally  accompanied  with  an  insensitiveness,  which  permits  them  to  give 
offence  to  others  whose  sensitive  feelings  they  are  unable  to  comprehend. 
Their  temper,  therefore,  is,  in  this  respect,  of  more  service  to  themselves 
than  to  others ; it  prevents  them  from  taking,  but  not  from  giving,  offence. 
The  offence  which  they  give,  however,  has  evidently  this  good  quality  to  re- 
commend it,  that  it  is  undesigned. 

Such  tempers  are  even  tempers,  and  the  happiest  tempers  for  their  owners. 
And  they  are  the  happiest  also  for  the  domestic  circle  and  other  friendly 
little  circles  of  social  life.  But  it  would  be  wrong  to  say  that  they  are  the 
most  useful  tempers,  until  we  understood  what  “useful”  means.  Uneven 
tempers  in  general  produce  more  effect  upon  society  at  large  than  even  ones. 
They  create  more  agitation — they  rouse  and  excite  the  feelings  more,  and 
lead  more  directly  to  active  and  energetic  employment.  They  are  more 
difficult  to  please,  and  therefore  they  exact  more  care  and  attention  from  those 
who  serve  them.  On  this  account  they  may  be  regarded  as  the  stimulating 
causes  of  improvement  in  all  the  arts  of  civilization.  Even  caprice  itself, 
carried  almost  to  excess,  may  easily  be  conceived  to  further  in  some  respects 
the  progress  of  art,  though  the  owner  of  such  a temper  derives  no  honour 
from  it,  and  is  most  probably  regarded  as  a monster  in  social  life. 

Caprice  is  most  suitable  for  a rich  person.  It  has  room  to  play  in  a sphere 
of  wealth.  It  can  order  a black  satin  dress  to-day,  and  when  it  comes  home 
it  can  send  it  back  and  say,  “ I won’t  have  a black,  I shall  have  crimson  in- 
stead.” When  the  crimson  comes  it  may  throw  it  in  the  dressmaker’s  face, 
and  tell  her  to  bring  the  black  one.  Poor  ladies  cannot  afford  to  do  this. 
Caprice,  therefore,  ought  to  be  rich  if  it  mean  to  indulge  itself.  Termagants 
should  all  be  rich.  A rich  termagant  may  break  a looking-glass  worth  a 
hundred  guineas,  merely  because  her  husband  refuses  to  let  her  have  fifty 
pounds  ; the  damage  will  not  diminish  the  social  comforts  of  cither,  or 
occasion  any  sensible  privation  in  order  to  repair  it.  She  may  throw  a gold 
watch  into  the  court-yard,  or  dash  it  on  the  hearthstone.  She  can  afford  it, 
and,  as  the  watch-makers  say,  it  does  yood  to  trade.  But  a $oor  termagant 
cannot  even  break  a pane  of  glass,  or  an  earthenware  dish,  without  feeling  the 
effects  on  herself  and  her  children  ; she.  must  contrive  a more  economical  way 
of  humouring  her  only  child  or  she  must  cease  to  humour  it  at  all.  She 
generally  does  so  ; for  though  temper  seems  at  times  to  be  perfectly  unreason- 
able, and  utterly  reckless  of  consequences,  it  seldom  goes  the  length  of  total 
ruin.  Few  termagants,  even  in  high  life,  ever  set  the  house  on  fire,  or  burn 
bank  notes,  or  throw  sovereigns  into  the  streets  ; they  seem  to  calculate  before- 
hand the  nature  and  amount  of  the  loss,  and  this  very  calculation  shows  that 
the  temper  is  manageable  to  some  extent,  and  dependent  upon  financial  cir- 
cumstances. 

Temper  is  like  the  sea ; it  ebbs  and  flows.  There  is  a tide  in  it ; it  rises 
and  falls.  In  some  tempers — as  in  some  seas — the  Mediterranean  for  instance, 
this  rising  and  falling  is  scarcely  perceptible;  in  others  it  gives  one  the  idea 
of  an  Alpine  region  of  hill  and  dale.  Heights  and  depths  generally  preserve 
a relative  proportion:  the  very  high  are  nearly  akin,  if  not  identical,  with 
the  very  low.  If  we  could  accompany  home  a thousand  of  the  gayest  and 
the  liveliest  ladies  of  the  metropolitan  assemblies  on  a morning,  we  should 
most  probably  witness  a scene  which  would  dispel  at  once  the  poetic  delusion 
iri  which  dress  and  artificial  manner  and  stimulated  spirits  had  for  a season 
enveloped  us.  As  soon  as  home  is  reached  exhaustion  begins — sighing, 
languid  inclination  of  the  head,  and  dropping  of  the  hands — littering — throw- 
ing of  shawls  and  scarves  on  the  floor,  flinging  down  bonnets,  casting  down 
gloves,  tossing  away  collars  and  caps  and  wreaths,  kicking  off  shoes— 
littering  the  whole  apartment,  and  exacting  as  much  sympathy  and  attention 
from  relatives  at  home,  as  of  admiration  and  attention  an  hour  ago  from 
strangers  abroad.  The  scene  is  changed  from  the  high  to  the  low,  but  the 
spirit  of  exaction  is  stili  the  same;  and  the  concealed,  the  cloud-capt  height 
of  the  one  may,  perhaps,  be  very  accurately  ascertained  from  the  more  per- 
ceptible and  measurable  depth  of  the  other.  Such  tempers  are  nourished  by 
wealth  and  attendance,  and  indulgence  in  youth.  They  are  most  frequently 
to  be  met  amongst  the  rich,  who,  like  Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  have  the  heart- 
lessness, even  in  health,  to  ring  servants  out  of  sleep,  one  to  make  a little  broth, 
and  another  to  hold  the  candle  whilst  they  sip,  abusing  both  all  the  while  with 
vigorous  lungs,  the  one  for  not  making  the  toast  well,  and  the  other  for  not 
holding  the  candle  straight.*  The  habit  is  nourished  by  indulgence,  and  at 
last  becomes  an  imperious  tyrant  to  the  owner,  as  she  herself  to  her  servants. 

There  is,  perhaps,  a mournful  necessity  for  yielding  to  it — a necessity  which 
daily  grows  stronger  and  stronger,  unless  it  be  corrected  by  the  interposition 
of  poverty,  a stronger  necessity  than  itself.  This  very  often  cures  caprice, 
and  vapours,  and  other  offensive  diseases  of  temper,  and  restores  that  healthy 
sovereignty  of  the  mind,  without  which  we  become  enemies  to  ourselves  and 
the  tormentors  of  our  most  intimate  friends. 

There  is  nothing  more  calculated  to  make  a man  miserable  in  a domestic 
capacity  than  the  fear  of  a scene,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  on  returning  from 
a party,  where  the  companion  of  his  life  has  been  all  smiles  and  sweetness,  her 
eyes  flashing  with  vivacity,  and  her  lips  animated  by  wit  and  humour.  Nor 
can  any  man  be  sure  of  going  comfortably  to  bed  on  such  a night  who  is 
linked  to  a partner  of  high  and  low  moods.  It  has  been  said,  but  we  can 
scarcely  believe  in  such  folly,  that  ladies  take  pride  in  exhibiting  this  faintness 
at  times,  in  order  to  create  sympathy  in  the  other  sex.  They  may  find  the 
sympathy,  but,  perhaps,  they  may  lose  the  love.  Pity  is  said  to  melt  the  soul 
to  love,  but  it  is  pity  for  wrong  sustained,  pity  that  creates  reciprocal  feeling 


* See  page  524. 
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and  communion.  But  such  sympathy  as  destroys  communion,  as  interrupts 
conversation  or  makes  it  impossible,  is  an  independent  feeling,  which  takes 
the  place  of  the  other  without  combining  with  it.  The  pity  that  communes 
with  love  strengthens  it,  but  the  pity  that  does  not  commune  with  love 
destroys  it.  The  male  sex  has  its  tantrums  as  well  as  the  female  sex,  but 
men  seldom  have  the  vapours.  We  never  knew  a man  who  was  subject  to 
such  modes  of  nervous  depression  as  women  are  subject  to  ; but  men  have 
sulky  fits  and  fits  of  despondency,  and  fits  of  silence  and  oppression,  and  of 
pure  ill-humour,  which  tend  to  make  families  very  miserable  at  times. 
Children,  at  an  early  age,  learn  to  study  Pa’s  countenance,  and  determine  the 
state  of  the  domestic  weather  thereby.  They  consult  with  Ma  also  Upon  the 
important  question  of  Pa’s  crossness.  Some  financial  disappointment, 
perhaps,  has  occasioned  it — some  letter — some  suspicion — some  dark  rumi- 
nating vision  of  futurity,  thick  with  clouds  and  mists,  and  beset  with  rocks 
and  precipices — the  mercury  is  low,  and  Pa  cannot  be  annoyed,  even  with  the 
cheerful  laugh  of  his  own  children.  The  brats  must  be  sent  ail  off — packed 
off— turned  out,  to  indulge  their  thoughtless  glee  in  some  distant  corner  of 
the  house.  There  is  not  much  faintness  in  this  male  humour  ; it  is  rather 
like  a bomb  that  is  ready  to  burst  and  blow  the  house  and  its  inmates  to  all 
points  of  the  compass.  Woman’s  scene  draws  the  family  by  sympathy 
towards  it.  Man’s  scene  drives  the  family  by  antipathy  from  it.  The  girls 
all  run  to  their  apartments  ; the  boys  sneak  off  ; the  wife  quietly  sits,  perhaps, 
and  meekly  faces  the  danger  and  endeavours  to  reason  with  the  aroused 
passion,  which  pours  out,  perhaps,  a torrent  of  rude  language — swearing  at  the 
extravagance  of  the  family,  the  ruin  that  is  thi'eatened  by  a reckless  and  ex- 
pensive system  of  living,  and  declaring  the  absolute  necessity  of  curtailing 
the  expenditure  and  putting  a check  upon  female  vanity.  The  wife  agrees  to 
it  at  once,  proposes  even  to  pawn  her  jewels  and  her  wardrobe  to  supply  him 
with  ready  money,  advises  him  to  diminish  the  amount  of  his  wine-merchant’s 
bills  ; to  sell  (jhe  carriage-horses  and  dismiss  the  coachman  ; offers  to  dismiss 
her  own  lady’s  maid  and  one  of  the  housemaids  ; to  diminish  the  number  of 
parties,  and  to  save  pounds  and  pounds  in  flowers  and  bouquets,  and  other 
non-essentials,  and  proves  to  him,  without  the  assistance  of  arithmetic,  that 
there  is  no  occasion  whatever  to  “worry”  himself  about  the  matter.  She 
has  now  poured  cold  water  into  the  bomb,  and  the  danger  is  over  for  a season  ; 
and  the  horses  are  not  sold,  and  the  coachman  is  not  dismissed,  and,  perhaps, 
even  an  additional  party  is  proposed  for  the  ensuing  week  or  month. 
During  this  scene  the  wife  seldom  faints — man  and  wife  seldom  go  off  at  once. 
They  take  it  by  turns,  and  the  one  helps  to  restore  the  other.  In  this  respect 
they  are  true  helpmates  to  each  other,  as  was  originally  intended  in  the 
ordinance  of  marriage. 

Observe,  now,  the  scientific  difference  between  a maie  scene  and  a female 
one.  The  one  is  a positive  or  explosive  power,  that  drives  all  before  it ; the 
other  is  a negative  or  whirlpool  power,  that  draws  all  within  it.  The  one  acts 
by  repulsion,  the  other  by  attraction.  In  one  case  you  fear  the  injury  which 
the  agent  may  inflict;  in  the  other  case  you  fear  the  injury  which  the  patient 
may  suffer.  The  one  is  the  active  voice,  as  grammarians  would  say,  and  the 
other  is  the  passive.  This  expresses  scientifically  the  difference  between  the 
two  sexes — the  one  corresponds  to  positive,  the  other  to  negative  electricity  ; 
both  alike  powerful,  but  exhibiting  two  very  diff  rent  species  of  power.  But, 
perheps,  the  ladies  will  find  fault  with  us  for  making  temper  a scientific 
subject.  Why  not  make  a moral  subject  of  it,  and  show  how  its  errors  may 
be  corrected  ? But  moralists  have  talked  and  written  about  this  from  time 
immemorial,  and  tempers  are  just  as  bad  in  these  days  of  preaching  and  print- 
ing as  ever  they  were  before  pulpit  or  press  existed.  The  best  way  to  correct 
a depth  is  to  lower  a height.  Fill  up  the  chasm  by  bringing  down  the 
mountain  top.  Those  who  are  subject  to  low  spirits  should  beware  of  high 
spirits.  They  seldom  do.  They  indulge  in  high  spirits,  as  drunkards  indulge 
in  strong  drink.  By  correcting  the  evil  for  one  hour,  they  magnify  it  for 
that  which  succeeds.  High  spirits  are  the  worst  possible  prescription  for 
low-spirited  people  ; active  exercise  the  worst  for  feeble  and  languid  people. 
Such  people  are  not  strong,  but  feverish ; and  fever  is  alternately  cold  and 
hot,  elevated  and  depressed,  excited  and  languid.  Moderate  enjoyment  is 
the  most  healthy  for  languid  temperaments.  But  there  is  generally  a passion 
in  feverish  tempers  for  that  which  is  most  prejudicial — a passion  for  the  strong 
drink  of  social  excitement,  which  often  disqualifies  for  quiet,  social,  and  do- 
mestic duties.  It  is  a moral  disease  which  may  be  aggravated  by  folly  and 
moderated  by  prudence.  People  of  this  temperameut  frequently  imagine 
that  they  are  very  social  in  their  dispositions  because  they  are  fond  of  society 
— that  is,  society  that  excites  ; but  the  social  spirit  is  that  which  excites  others 
as  well  as  receives  excitement,  the  spirit  that  keeps  up  a constant  flow  of  good 
humour  adapted  for  every  species  of  society— that  carries  soul  into  every 
sphere,  and  lights  up  every  darkness  into  which  it  enters.  The  feverish 
sociality  is  not  of  this  description.  It  waits  for  certain  parties,  and  positions, 
and  entertainments,  in  order  to  be  lighted  up.  It  is  not  a light  in  itself,  but 
mere  tinder  that  waits  for  a match.  The  one  may  he  called  the  active,  the 
other  the  passive  soc.ialiiy  : the  former  is  almost  independent  of  circum- 
stances, it  makes  them  for  itself ; the  latter  is  helpless  and  dependent,  and 
cast  down,  silent  and  melancholy,  till  the  active  cause  of  excitement  appears 
to  arouse  it.  We  are  all  social  in  this  latter  sense — all  excitable  by  some 
cause  or  other,  but  very  few  are  so  uniformly  placid  and  well-ordered  in 
mind  as  to  be  able  to  bring  cool  reason  at  all  times  into  use  in  the  treatment 
of  persons  and  the  judgment  of  things.  Yet  such  people  alone  are  truly  the 
social  people,  the  well-tempered  people.  They  may  be  cool  or  even  cold, 
but  they  are  universally  discreet  and  just,  and  their  influence  on  society  is 


more  healthy  than  that  of  the  irregular  and  fiery  spirits,  though  in  active 
life  the  stimulus  they  give  is  less  powerful  and  the  agitation  they  create  is 
less  perceptible.  They  are  conservatives  in  temper,  and,  like  conservatives  in 
politics,  the  power  always  naturally  returns  to  them  again  ; and  they  even 
realize  the  improvements  which  the  others  suggested,  but  from  irregularity  of 
temper  were  unable  to  accomplish.  The  progress  of  civilization  has  been 
urged  on  by  ungovernable,  fiery  spirits,  too  fierce  for  power,  but  sufficiently 
influential  to  urge  power  forward.  Conservatives  would  not  change  were  it 
not  for  such  spirits — they  have  not  the  active,  feverish,  capricious,  discontented 
nature  of  their  opponents  ; but  it  seems  as  natural  for  them  to  hold  the  reins 
of  government,  and  for  society  to  let  them,  as  it  is  natural  for  a m oderate, 
cool,  reasonable  temper  to  gain  a final  ascendancy  over  a fiery  and  a capricious 
one. 


THE  OLD  SOLDIER. 


Clothed  in  rags,  and  blind  and  lame. 
Hunger-smitten,  bent,  and  old, 

To  my  door  a beggar  came. 

Shivering  in  the  winter’s  cold. 

Pity  for  the  poor  old  man 
Touch’d  my  heart.  I gave  him  food  ; 
And  questioning  him,  he  thus  began 
His  life’s  sad  tale,  in  pensive  mood : — 

“ Fourscore  years  the  earth  I’ve  trode, 
Forty  years  I’ve  begg’d  my  bread  ; 

My  manhood’s  prime  I spent  abroad, 
Hired  the  blood  of  men  to  shed. 

“ I remember,  when  a youth, 

How  I loved  each  blood-stain’d  story — 
All  to  me  was  sacred  truth 
That  pertain’d  to  war  and  glory. 

“ Twenty  summers  o’er  my  head 
Scarce  had  flown,  when  from  a home 


Of  peace  and  love  1 madly  fled. 

Afar  in  foreign  lands  to  roam. 

“ For  a paltry  sum  of  gold, 

When  my  brain  was  tired  with  drink, 
Mind  and  body  both  I 6old  ; 

For  a soldier  dare  not  think  ! 

“ i never  felt  a soldier’s  pride ; 

I felt  I was  a slave,  and  wept ; 

While,  with  war’s  ensanguined  tide, 

O’er  the  groaning  earth  we  swept. 

“ Horrid  sights  I oft  have  seen, 

Dreadful  sounds  I oft  have  heard: 

Tn  a hundred  fields  I’ve  been, 

Where  my  blood  hath  stain’d  the  sward. 
“ I left  a limb  in  Hindostan ; 

On  Egypt’s  plains  i lost  my  sight ; 

And  home  return’d,  a homeless  man, 

My  eyes,  ray  heart  bereft  of  light !” 

Douglas  Jerbold’s  Magazine. 


FAMILY  MATTERS. 


“ A great  lie,”  says  the  poet  Crabbe,  “ is  like  a great  fish  on  dry  land  ; it 
may  fret  and  fling,  and  make  a frightful  bother,  but  it  cannot  hurt  you.  You 
have  only  to  keep  still,  and  it  will  die  of  itself.” 

The  advantages  of  an  old  coat  are  numerous.  People  will  not  think  it 
worth  while  to  pick  your  pocket  ; the  ladies  will  not  bother  you  with  their 
insatiate  love  ; and  you  will  not  be  teased  to  take  tea  with  your  acquain- 
tances. 

Value  of  Money. — In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  Latimer  mentions  it  as 
a proof  of  his  father’s  prosperity,  that  though  but  a yeoman,  be  gave  his 
daughters  five  pounds  each  for  their  portions.  At  the  latter  end  of 
Elizabeth’s  reign  seven  hundred  pounds  were  such  a temptation  to  courtship 
as  made  all  other  motives  suspected. 

Cultivate  Contentment  and  Cheerfulness. — It  is  important  that 
home  should  be  cheerful.  Cheerfulness  is  a positive  virtue.  Who  does  not 
feel  every  drop  of  blood  thrill  in  his  veins,  when  he  sees  Paul  writing,  even 
in  a dungeon,  “ I have  learned,  in  whatsoever  state  I am,  therewith  to  be 
content?”  Truly  was  Paul  chief  of  apostles.  He  had  indeed  learned  that 
“ godlines  with  contentment  is  great  gain.”  Yet  are  there  not  many  who 
seem  wilfully  to  look  on  the  dark  side,  to  search  peevishly  for  flaws,  and 
when  they  have  no  real  troubles,  torment  themselves  with  those  which  are 
imaginary  ? Such  “ dig  out  their  own  wretchedness  as  if  they  were  digging 
for  diamonds  !”  they  would  do  well  to  remember,  that  “ the  chief  secret  of 
comfort  lies  in  not  suffering  trifles  to  vex  one,  and  in  prudently  cultivating 
an  undergrowth  of  small  pleasures,  since  very  few  great  ones  are  let  on  long 
leases.”  That  was  a good  remark  of  Seneca’s,  when  he  said,  “ Great 
is  he  who  enjoys  his  earthenware  as  if  it  were  plate  ; and  not  less  great  is  the 
man  to  whom  all  his  plate  is  no  more  than  earthenware.” — R.  C.  Water- 
ston. 

Lynch  Law  on  a Lady  Thief. — A young  lady,  whose  name,  on  ac- 
count of  her  respectable  connections,  we  forbear  to  hint  at,  lately  called 
upon  a milliner  in  Edinburgh,  and,  having  made  some  trifling  purchase, 
was  about  to  depart,  when  one  of  the  assistants  whispered  to  her  mistress 
that  she  had  observed  the  lady  secrete  a valuable  lace  collar.  The  milliner 
instantly  charged  her  customer  with  the  theft.  She  denied  it;  and  the  milliner 
insisted  on  her  being  searched,  when  the  missing  article  was  discovered  in  her 
muff.  “ Now,  madam,”  said  the  milliner,  “you  have  been  guilty  of  a most 
disgraceful  act,  and  I am  determined  you  shall  not  escape  unpunished.  I 
give  you  the  choice  of  two  things — either  I will  have  you  given  up  to  the 
police,  or  you  must  submit  to  receive  a sound  whipping.”  After  many  vain 
attempts  to  mollify  the  anger  of  the  dressmaker,  the  fair  thief  at  last,  with 
no  very  good  grace,  consented  to  submit  to  the  latter  alternative.  A servant 
having  been  dispatched  for  a pair  of  taws,  with  which  she  quickly  returned, 
and  all  obstacles  having  been  removed,  the  milliner  proceeded  to  administer 
the  well-merited  punishment ; which  she  did  with  a heart  and  a will,  in  the 
presence,  and  much  to  the  entertainment,  of  the  assembled  workwomen,  who, 
in  turn,  “took”  the  taws.  All  parties  being  tired  with  the  exercise,  the 
lady,  whose  completion  was  considerably  heightened,  was  permitted  to  with- 
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draw  ; and,  stepping  into  a noddy  in  which  she  had  come  (the  cushion  of 
which,  we  dare  say,  she  by  no  means  found  too  soft),  was  driven  home,  having 
got  a lesson  which,  we  hope,  she  will  not  soon  forget,  and  which,  no  doubt, 
will  operate  as  a warning  to  those  ladies  who  cannot  distinguish  between  mine 
and  thine. — Edinburgh  Chronicle. 


PUFF  PASTE. 


To  obtain  this  in  perfection,  much  will  depend  on  the  quality  of  the  butter 
used,  and  on  its  being  rolled  out  or  turned  a sufficient  number  of  times,  so 
that  the  butter  may  be  mixed  with  the  paste  in  minute  layers.  If  it  exceeds 
a certain  point,  the  paste  will  not  rise  at  all  in  the  oven,  and  if  it  has  not 
attained  this,  but  little.  Choose  the  butter  of  a mild  flavour,  but  of  a smooth, 
tough  nature.  Many  housekeepers  imagine  that  good  puff  paste  cannot  be 
made  but  with  fresh  butter — there  never  was  a greater  error.  Salt  butter 
will  make  as  good,  if  not  better  paste  than  fresh.  Many  of  the  Irish  butters 
from  different  counties,  especially  Carlow,  are  excellent  for  this  purpose  ; 
Dutch  and  Dorset  butters  are  not  generally  approved  of.  When  salt  butter 
is  used,  it  should  be  broken  into  small  pieces,  and  put  into  a pan  or  pail  of 
clean  cold  water;  well  work  or  squeeze  it  between  the  hands  in  the  water, 
which  will  deprive  it  of  the  greatest  portion  of  the  salt  it  contains  ; take  it 
from  the  water  and  put  it  on  a board  or  marble  slab,  and  mould  or  work  it 
well,  in  the  same  manner  as  you  would  a piece  of  paste ; when  the  water  is 
all  worked  out,  and  the  butter  appears  dry  and  firm,  make  it  in  a roll  and 
put  it  in  a cold  place  foruse.  Fresh  butter  should  be  moulded  in  the  same  manner 
as  directed  for  salt,  but  it  does  not  require  being  first  put  into  water.  In 
summer  a few  pieces  of  clean  ice  may  be  put  into  the  water  with  the  butter, 
in  order  to  harden  it,  because  if  it  is  not  of  a proper  consistence  or  hardness, 
it  will  not  mix  with  the  paste  in  thin  layers,  but  unite  with  it,  forming  one 
homogeneous  mass,  and  will  therefore  not  rise  in  the  oven.  But  in  winter 
or  severe  frosty  weather,  if  the  butter  is  not  well  moulded,  in  order  to  make 
it  mellow,  it  will  separate  in  the  paste  into  small  knobs,  about  the  size  of  peas, 
which  will  prevent  its  rising  in  the  oven  to  any  great  extent. 

Weigh  one  pound  of  butter  and  one  pound  of  sifted  sugar.  Take  two 
ounces  of  the  butter  and  rub  it  with  the  flour  ; make  a hole  in  the  middle  or 
form  a bag  with  it,  and  pour  in  sufficient  cold  water  to  make  it  into  a paste, 
of  nearly  the  same  consistence  as  the  butter,  but  rather  softer  than  otherwise. 
This  should  be  more  particularly  observed  in  summer,  as  the  heat  then  causes 
the  butter  to  become  very  soft  during  the  rolling  of  the  paste,  and  to  break 
through  the  surface,  unless  the  dough  is  made  of  considerably  less  consistence 
in  the  first  place,  in  order  to  allow  for  this.  The  addition  of  one  egg  and  a 
teaspoonful  of  lemonjuice,  or  as  much  salt  as  will  make  the  water  with  which 
it  is  mixed  slightly  brackish,  if  used  in  making  the  dough,  will  much  improve 
the  quality  of  the  paste  as  to  lightness. 

Having  mixed  the  dough  according  to  these  directions,  proceed  to  make  it 
into  a clear,  smooth  paste,  without  toughness,  by  rubbing  it  well  with  the 
heel  of  the  right  hand  on  the  board  until  it  has  acquired  a clear,  smooth, 
shining  appearance  ; then  mould  it  into  a good  form,  dust  the  board  with 
flour,  and  roll  it  out  to  receive  the  rest  of  the  butter,  which  may  be  put  in 
a lump  in  the  centre,  and  the  paste  folded  over  it  equally,  or  be  cut  into  thin 
slices  with  a knife,  or  broke  into  small  pieces  with  the  fingers,  and  laid  over 
the  surface  of  the  paste,  taking  care  not  to  put  it  quite  close  to  the  edges  ; 
then  fold  it  over  one  upon  the  other,  with  the  butter  inside,  into  three  or  four 
folds,  and  roll  it  out.  This  is  termed  the  “first  turn;”  then  fold  it  as 
before,  and  roll  it  out  again,  which  will  be  a second  turn;  now  fold  it  again 
in  the  same  manner,  and  put  it  in  a cold  place,  covered  with  a damp  cloth, 
until  it  is  required  to  be  rolled  out  for  use  ; when  the  number  of  turns  required 
to  be  given  to  it  will  depend  more  on  the  thinness  it  has  been  rolled  each 
time  ; thus,  if  it  is  rolled  out  to  the  greatest  extent  it  will  reach,  three  turns 
will  be  generally  sufficient  for  it.  Should  the  butter  be  strong  it  may  then 
require  three  and  a half  or  four  turns,  but  not  more,  and  should  be  tried 
first  by  baking  a small  piece.  If  rolled  out  thicker  than  this,  or  about  half  an 
inch,  or  rather  more,  in  thickness,  it  will  then  require  from  four  and  a half  to 
six  turns,  but  not  more  than  six  and  a half  in  any  case.  The  half  turn  is  merely 
doubling  the  sheet  or  folding  it  in  two.  Experience  alone  can  determine  when 
the  paste  has  been  sufficiently  rolled. 

In  a work  by  Miss  Acton,  which  has  been  recently  published,  and  much 
lauded  by  the  press,  she  directs  that  puff  paste,  when  rolled  out  “ to  the  full 
length  that  it  will  reach,  taking  especial  care  that  the  butter  shall  not  break 
through  the  paste,”  must  have  six  turns  and  a half!  and  this  feuillctage, 
she  says,  “ when  made  by  a good  French  cook,  is  the  perfection  of  rich  light 
crust,  and  will  rise  in  the  oven  from  one  to  six  inches  in  height ; but  some 
practice  is  without  doubt  necessary  to  accomplish  this.”  Indeed,  I think 
so  ; but  I very  much  doubt  whether  any  French  or  English  cook  either  ever 
did  or  can  make  such  puff  paste  in  such  a manner  as  she  has  described.  Of 
course,  there  is  no  English  cook  can  do  what  a French  one  can,  therefore  we 
must  take  it  for  granted  that  it  can  be  accomplished  by  the  latter,  or  at  least 
Miss  Acton  thinks  so,  or  she  never  would  have  given  M.  Careme’s  receipt 
without  first  proving  it;  or  if  she  has  tried  it  and  found  it  to  fail,  she  then 
concluded  that  it  could  be  done  by  a good  French  cook. 

Miss  Acton’s  book,  however,  contains  much  that  is  good  and  useful,  although 
deficient  in  some  points.  G.R. 


SQUAB  PIE. 


Phillis  ! lovely  charmer,  say, 
Wouldst  thou  know  th’  unerring  way, 
And  with  heart  unfailing  wish 
Made  by  thee  the  Cornish  dish  ? 

Fir6t  from  bounteous  Ceres’  store 
Walls  erect  of  wheaten  flour — 
Walls,  of  which  the  ample  round 
Holds  within  a gulf  profound ; 

Then,  in  parts  minutely  nice. 

Soft  and  fragrant  apples  slice; 

With  its  dainty  flesh  the  sheep 


Next  must  swell  the  luscious  heap ; 
Then  the  onion’s  savoury  juice 
Sprinkle,  not  with  hand  profuse — 
Merely  what  may  sting  the  eye, 

Not  make  the  charming  Phillis  cry. 

These  ingredients  well  disposed, 

And  the  summit  fairly  closed, 

Lives  the  epicure  whose  heart 
Will  not  feci  of  love  the  smart  ?— 

If  not  for  Phillis’  self,  at  least 
For  Phillis’  pie,  and  Phillis’  paste ! 
From  Specimens  of  Cornish  Dialed,  tjC. 


SEQUEL  TO  THE  CURTAIN  LECTURES. — By  Punch. 

At  the  close  of  Mrs.  Caudle’s  career  in  November  last  (see  No.  133),  it 
was  announced  that  there  were  other  Caudle  Papers  extant.  Punch  has 
since  presented  the  supplement  in  his  annual  Almanack,  dividing  it  into 
twelve  chapters,  denominated,  “Breakfast  Talk.”  The  following  is  an 
abridgment  : — 

Chapter  I. — How  Mr.  Caudle  married  Miss  Prettyman,  and  how  he 
“ nagged ” her  to  death. 

When  Harry  Prettyman  saw  the  very  superb  funeral  of  Mrs.  Caudle — 
Prettyman  attended  as  a mourner,  and  was  particularly  jolly  in  the  coach — he 
observed  that  the  disconsolate  widower  showed  that  above  all  men  he  knew 
how  to  make  the  best  of  a bad  bargain.  The  remark,  as  the  dear  deceased 
would  have  said,  was  unmanly,  brutal ; but  quite  like  that  Prettyman.  The 
same  scoffer,  when  Caudle  declared  “ he  should  never  cease  to  weep,” 
replied,  “ He  was  very  sorry  to  hear  it,  for  it  must  raise  the  price  of  onions.” 
It  was  not  enough  to  help  to  break  the  heart  of  a wife;  no,  the  savage  must 
joke  over  its  precious  pieces. 

Mr.  Caudle,  attended  by  many  of  his  friends,  returned  to  his  widowed 
home  in  tolerable  spirits.  Prettyman  said,  jocosely  poking  his  two  fingers  in 
Caudle’s  ribs,  that  in  a week  he’d  look  “ quite  a tulip.”  Caudle  merely  re- 
plied—be  could  hardly  hope  it. 

Prettyman’s  mirth,  however,  communicated  itself  to  the  company  ; and  in 
a very  little  time  the  meeting  took  the  air  of  a very  pleasant  party.  Some- 
how, Miss  Prettyman  presided  at  the  tea-table.  There  was  in  her  manner  a 
charming  mixture  of  grace,  dignity,  and  confidence — a beautiful  black  swan. 

It  was  odd  ; but  women  are  so  apt ! Miss  Prettyman  seemed  as  familiar 
with  Caudle’s  silver  tea-pot,  as  with  her  own  silver  thimble.  With  a smile 
upon  her  face — like  the  butter  on  the  muffins — she  handed  Caudle  his  tea-cup. 
Cauclle  would,  now  and  then,  abstractedly  cast  his  eye  above  the  mantel-piece. 
There  was  Mrs.  Caudle’s  portrait.  Whereupon  Miss  Prettyman  would  say, 
“You  must  take  comfort,  Mr.  Caudle,  indeed  you  must.”  At  length  Mr. 
Caudle  replied,  “ I will,  Miss  Prettyman.” 

What  then  passed  through  Mr.  Caudle’s  braiu  we  know  not  ; but  this  we 
know  : in  a twelvemonth  and  a week  from  that  day,  Sarah  Prettyman  was 
Caudle’s  second  wife.  Mrs.  Caudle,  number  two.  Poor  thing  1 

Chapter  II. — How  Mr.  Caudle  begins  to  show  something  “ of  the  fiend 
that's  in  him.” 

“It  is  rather  extraordinary,  Mrs.  Caudle,  that  we  have  now  been  married 
four  weeks — I don’t  exactly  see  what  you  have  to  sigh  about — and  yet  you 
can’t  make  me  a proper  cup  of  tea.  However,  1 don’t  know  how  I should 
expect  it.  There  never  was  but  one  woman  who  could  make  tea  to  my  taste, 
and  she  is  now  in  Heaven.  Now,  Mrs.  Caudle,  let  me  hear  no  crying.  I'm 
not  one  of  the  people  to  he  melted  by  the  tears  of  a woman  ; for  you  can  all 
cry — all  of  you — at  a minute’s  notice.  The  water’s  always  laid  on,  and  down 
it  comes  if  a man  only  holds  up  his  finger. 

“ You  didn’t  think  I could  be  so  brutal  ? That’s  it.  Let  a man  only  speak, 
and  he’s  brutal.  It’s  a woman’s  first  duty  to  make  a decent  cup  of  tea. 
What  do  you  think  I married  you  for  ? It’s  all  very  well  with  your  tam- 
bour-work and  such  trumpery.  You  can  make  butterflies  on  kettle-holders; 
but  can  you  make  a pudding,  ma’am?  I’ll  be  bound  not. 

“ Here’s  the  eggs  boiled  to  a stone  again  1 Do  you  think,  Mrs.  Caudle, 
I’m  a canary-bird,  to  be  fed  upon  hard  eggs  ? Don’t  tell  me  about  the 
servant.  A wife  is  answerable  to  her  husband  for  her  servants.  It’s  her 
business  to  hire  proper  people  : if  she  doesn’t,  she’s  not  fit  to  be  a wife.  I 
find  the  money,  Mrs.  Caudle,  and  I expect  you  to  find  the  cookery. 

“ There  you  are  with  your  pocket-handkerchief  again ; the  old  flag  of 
truce;  but  it  doesn’t  trick  me.  A pretty  honey -moon?  Honey-moon,  non- 
sense ! People  can’t  have  two  honey-moons  in  their  lives.” 

Chapter  III. — Showing  how  Mr.  Caudle  could  go  out  and  enjoy  himself. 

“ By  the  by,  Sarah,  just  put  half  a dozen  shirts,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
in  my  portmanteau,  i’m  going — there  you  are  with  your  black  looks  again  ! 
I can  never  go  anywhere,  just  a little  to  enjoy  myself,  but  you  look  like 
thunder.  What ! I might  sometimes  take  you  out  ? Nonsense  ; women — 
that  is,  women  when  they’re  married — are  best  at  borne. 

“ It's  miserable  always  being  left  by  yourself?  Yourself,  indeed ! Arn’t 
there  books  in  the  house  ? 

“ Going  out,  indeed ! I’ve  no  opinion  of  any  woman  who  wants  to  go  out 
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at  all.  Women  were  never  intended  to  go  out,  only  the  fact  is,  we’ve 
let  you  have  your  own  way.  Ha ! they  manage  these  matters  much  better  in 
the  East.” 

Chapter  IV. — Showing  how  Mr.  Caudle  determines  to  abridge  the  house 

expenses. 

“ I don’t  know  how  it  is,  my  dear,  but  when  I remember  that  there’s 
only  you  and  myself — just  two  of  us,  and  I eat  and  drink  next  to 
nothing — and  when  I see  what  other  people  do  with  half  our  money,  I do 
think  you  might  be  a little  more  careful.  I’m  sure  I spend  no  money 
on  myself — none.  Nobody  can  be  more  watchful  of  every  sixpence  ; but, 
of  course,  a man  can  save  but  little  when  be  knows — or,  that  is,  when  he 
fears  he  knows  that  everything’s  going  to  waste  at  home.  Besides,  it’s  a 
woman’s  place — particularly  a woman’s  p'ace — to  save.  Women  were 
designed  for  it.  Economy  is  one  of  the  noblest  virtues  bound  up  with 
matrimony.  There  can  be  very  litile  real  love,  Mrs  Caudle,  where 
economy’s  neglected.  A woman  can’t  truly  care  for  a man’s  heart  unless 
she  has  an  equal  regard  for  his  pocket : the  things  go  together,  and  alwas  did 
from  the  first. 

“ I want  to  save  money,  that,  should  I be  taken  from  you — and  life  at  all 
times  is  uncertain,  Mrs.  Caudle — you  might  be  left  snug  and  comfortable — 
that’s  my  object. 

“ Now,  Mrs.  Caudle,  be  rational ; and,  for  the  thousandth  time,  let  me 
beg  of  you  not  to  cry.” 

Chapter.  V. — Shelving  how  Caudle  came  home  very  late,  and  very  vinous  ; 
he  complains  of  want  of  sympathy. 

“ The  old  story,  Mrs.  Caudle  ! Sulky  again  1 But  so  it  is  with  women  of 
no  intellect ; they  can  never  properly  sympathise  with  a man.  You  make 
the  tea  as  if  you  were  making  poison,  and  all  because  I kept  you  up — just  a 
little  last  night.  Ha  ! I only  wish  you  had  half  what  I have  upon  my  mind. 
What?  Vou  wouldn’t  have  half  what  I had  in  my  head  7 Indeed?  I know 
what  you  mean  ; but  I only  wish  you  had.  What  do  you  know  what  wine 
will  do,  or  won’t  do  ? Besides  I’d  taken  but  a poor  half-pint  of  the  very 
weakest  sherry  last  night ! Only  half-a-pint.  But  when  I’m  harassed  you 
ought  to  know  how  a little  tells  upon  me.  I was  not  intoxicated,  Mrs. 
Caudle;  I was  merely  intensely  anxious.  And  if  you’d  any  sympathy  you’d 
know  it.  And  not  have  been  all  night  making  up  looks  of  thunder  to  come 
to  breakfast  with.” 

Chapter  VI. — Showing  how  Caudle  brought  home  some  “good  fellows ,” 

to  spend  the  evening,  and  found  Mrs.  Caudle  with  some  female  friends 

at  tea. 

"‘Well,  I think  I may  guess  now  where  the  housekeeping  money  goes 
to  1 Now,  I cm  account  for  the  grocer’s  bills — and  I can’t  tell  what  other 
bills  beside — when  I see  the  people  you  have  to  eat  me  up.  And  then 
when  I bring  home  a few  friends  ihat  I find  aboard  the  steam-boat — good 
fellows,  I know',  every  one  of  ’em,  though  I never  saw  ’em  before — when 
I come  home,  I find  my  house  full  of  silks  and  satins — a mountain  of 
bonnets  on  my  bed — and  nothing  fit  for  Christians  to  sit  down  to.  And 
after  such  conduct  you’ll  expect  me  to  keep  my  temper?  Yes  : you’ll 
open  your  eyes  and  affect  to  stare  at  me,  if  I only  swear  the  smallest  in 
the  world— when,  if  you’d  married  some  men,  Mrs.  Caudle,  the  house 
wouldn’t  have  held  you  1 Now,  I should  like  to  know  what  my  Iriends 
thought  of  me  last  night — what  they  thought  of  you  ? Why,  of  course,  they 
looked  upon  me  as  a fool,  for  putting  up  with  your  conduct  as  quietly  as  I 
did — whilst  for  you,  but — I’ll  respect  your  feelings — I won’t  say  what  they 
must  have  thought  of  you. 

“ Now,  Mrs.  Caudle,  if  we  wish  to  continue  happy  together,  understand 
that  I won’t  have  it.  If  I can’t  give  a little  supper  to  friends  at  my  own 
home,  I’d  better  give  up  housekeeping  altogether.” 

Chapter  VII. — Shoiving  how  Caudle  has  brought  home  a Newfoundland 
dog , insisting  that  “ the  poor  animal  can’t  add  to  the  expense.” 

“ Oh,  no  ! I know  what  the  objection  is,  Mrs.  Caudle.  It  isn’t  that  the 
poor  faithful  animal  will  add  to  the  butcher’s  bill — not  a bit  of  it.  No  : it 
is  only  because  the  creature  is  fond  of  me,  that  you  object  to  it.  ’Tis  only 
because  of  its  love  for  its  master — and  it’s  well  I cm  get  somebody  about  the 
house  that  does  love  me — that  you  make  an  excuse  of  the  expense. 
You  can  keep  your  canary-bird — that’s  rattling  away  all  day  1 ke  a whistle 
in  hysterics — and  I never  complain  of  the  expense  of  that.  You  can  keep 
your  half-a-dozen  gold-fish,  too,  and  do  I ever  murmur  at  what  they 
cost  ? I think  not.  And  yet  when  I bring  home  a dog — a fine  fellow  as 
high  as  the  table — instead  of  admiring  the  noble  animal  as  any  other  wife 
would  do,  you  begin  to  talk  about  what  it  will  eat  ! But  that’s  like 
you,  Mrs.  Caudle : that’s  the  rock  we’ve  always  split  upon.  You  never 
had  any  sympathy- — not  an  atom.  True  marriage  ought  to  melt  two  hearts 
into  one  piece.  Ours — I’m  sorry  to  say  it — have  only  been  tacked  to- 

gether. There  was,  indeed,  a woman — but,  sainted  darling  ! — why  should  I 
name  her? 

“ A true  wife  would  love  even  a crocodile  or  a boa-constrictor,  if  her  hus- 
band brought  it  home.  The  poor  beast  shall  have  the  run  of  the  house  all 
day,  and — noble  fellow — sleep  at  my  bed-room  door  all  night.  I’ll  have  some- 
body near  me  that  loves  me — I’m  determined  ! 


“ What  are  you  whimpering  about  ? The  beast  will  kill  your  cat  ? Per- 
haps he  may  ; and  what  if  he  does  ? Cats  are  plenty  enough,  I suppose.” 

Chapter  VIII. — Showing  hoiv  Caudle  thought  “ that  bill”  settled  a long 

time  ago. 

“ What's  the  matter  ? Matter  enough.  I think  ! I’m  called  out,  from  my 
breakfast  too,  and  this,  Mrs.  Caudle,  this  little  bit  of  paper  put  into  my 
hand.  What  of  it?  Don’t  I know  1 owe  it?  Why,  of  course  not  ! I 
could  have  laid  my  life  that  that  bill  was  paid  long  ago  ! I could  have 
sworn  it  1 

“ How  was  it  to  be  paid  ? You  ask  that!  Why,  with  money,  of  course. 
hut  I never  gave  you  the  money  ? Nonsense!  You’re  enough  to  drive  a 
man  mad,  Mrs.  Caudle.  I must  have  given  you  the  money;  of  course  I 
must.  Else  where  can  all  the  money  go  to  ? When  did  I give  it  ? Well, 
if  you  are  not  the  most  outrageous,  perplexing  woman  1 When  did  I give 
it,  indeed  ! 

“ There  you  are  ! Crying  again  ! That’s  the  mean  advantage  you  women 
always  try  to  take  of  your  husbands. 

“ However,  Mrs.  Caudle,  it’s  not  worth  quarrelling  about — certainly  not. 
Besides,  1 hate  quarrelling.” 

Chapter  IX. — Showing  how  Mr.  Caudle  objected  to  Mrs.  Caudle’s  female 
friend,  a visitor  for  a month. 

“ When  a husband  comes  home  to  what  he  expects  to  find  a comfortable 
house,  it  is  a little — I say  a little  annoying  for  him — to  break  his  shins 
over  a heap  of  portmanteaus  in  the  hall,  and  find,  too,  he’s  saddled  with  a 
visitor — some  stupid  Miss  or  the  other,  with  all  her  boarding-school  starch 
about  her.  Eh — what?  You  told  me  you’d  invited  dear  Miss  Loveday  ? 
You  took  an  advantage  of  me,  then;  and  told  me  when  I was  asleep.  I 
don’t  recollect  it.  And  I now  shall  be  stunned  to  death  by  her  for  three 
months — for  of  course  she  plays  the  piano;  and  I shouldn’t  wonder  if  sbe’s 
brought  a guitar  besides  with  her.  For  three  precious  months  ! What  ? 
She’s  only  invited  for  one  month  ? Humph  ! Then  she’ll  stay  three,  of 
course  : they  always  do. 

“ As  you  say  she  was  your  schoolfellow  once — I suppose  I shall  have  all 
Minerva  House  here  in  their  turn — you  alone  must  be  troubled  with  her.  I 
shall  behave  as  civil  as  I can — but  don’t  expect  that  I’ll  take  her  out,  or  spend 
money  upon  her  ; that’s  your  affair,  not  mine.” 

Chapter  X. — Showing  Mr.  Caudle  again  perplexed  with  domestic 
finance. 

“ Is  it  not  a most  extraordinary  thing  that  I can’t  sit  down  to  enjoy  a bit 
of  breakfast,  but  under  my  nose  there’s  a paper  for  taxes  ? It’s  just  been  left 
and  it’ s Susan’ s fault  7 No!  it’s  your  fault,  Mrs.  Caudle:  you  know  that 
such  things  at  such  a time  always  affect  my  appetite,  and  it’s  my  belief  that 
you  have  ’em  put  there  to  save  your  cupboard.  Taxes — taxes!  What? 
You  don’t  make  ’em  ? No  : but  what’s  quite  as  bad,  you’re  always  plaguing 
me  about  them.  I can’t  help  saying  it,  Mrs.  Caudle,  but  what  a much  nicer 
wife  you’d  be,  if  there  was  no  money. 

“ No,  indeed,  Mrs.  Caudle,  I’m  not  a cruel,  unjust  man — nor  have  I any- 
thing of  the  tyrant  about  me — not  a bit.  But  when  women  happen  to  be  a 
little  younger  than  their  husbands — and  that,  I knew  it  to  be  sure,  was  your 
fault  when  I married  you — they  are  apt  to  indulge  in  expenses,  and — I must 
say  it — that  last  hosier’s  bill  that  came  in,  I don’t  at  all  understand.  I’m 
sure  by  the  socks  that’s  down  for  me,  anybody  would  think  I was  a centipede. 
Well,  I can’t  help  sometimes  suspecting — I should  be  glad  if  I could  be  dis- 
abused— but  I can’t  help  now  and  then  thinking  that  what  I’ve  paid  for 
hosiery,  you’ve  worn  iu  velvet  and  silk.” 

Chapter  XI. — Showing  how  Mr.  Caudle  thought  something  “ very  odd.’ 

“ Anything  particular,  my  dear,  in  the  paper — I mean  anything  in  the 
military  way  ? What  do  I mean ? Oh,  nothing.  Ha!  ha!  A little  joke 
of  mine — just  a li' tie  joke.  What  do  you  think  of  the  cavalry  regiment? 
What  am  I driving  at  ? Nothing  at  all.  I thought  you  might  have  seen 
’em.  They  go  by  the  window,  you  know,  twice  a day.  What  of  it  ? 
Nothing,  to  be  sure.  Only,  it  is  odd — I must  say  it  is  odd,  that  one  of 
’em — a young  fellow  with  sandy  mustachios — always  turns  his  head  towards 
this  house.  I say  it’s  edd — slightly  odd.  Now,  you  can’t  say  he’s  looking 
for  Miss  Loveday.  She’s  gone — thank  Heaven  ! — at  last.  I waited  till 
she  went  before  I spoke  ; because  I know  how  women  will  stand  by  one 
another. 

‘‘Ila!  there  was  a woman — who  never,  never  caused  me  the  finger-ache. 
That  I had  never  lost,  that  woman  ! Eh  ? You  wish  I never  had  ? Ha  ! 
She  never  gave  herself  airs  about  her  beauty.  What  ? She  couldn’t  7 
Mrs.  Caudle,  I don’t  wish  to  say  a harsh  thing  of  you — far  from  it.  But 
permit  me,  in  all  good  temper,  to  say,  that  you  are  not  fit  to  stir  the  tea  of 
that  blessed  woman.  She  never  looked  about  her — never  stared  at  anybody 
but  her  own  husband  when  she  went  out.  She  never  thought  there  was 
another  such  in  the  world.  But  I deserved  to  lose  her — I didn’t  think  enough 
of  her. 

“ If  any  soldier  had  dared  to  look  twice  at  any  house  she  was  in,  she’d 
have  shown  what  she  felt  as  a wife,  and  closed  every  shutter.  But  she  did 
know  her  duty — I wish  other  people  did  !” 

Upon  this,  the  second  Mrs.  Caudle — poor  ill-used  soul! — simply  remarked 
that  “ she  knew  he  was  a brute,”  and  left  hjm  with  his  ow«  bad  thoughts, 
and  his  own  bohea, 
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Chapter  XII. — Showing  how  Mr.  Caudle  left  his  wife  a widow.  His 
defence  of  his  tyranny. 

Mr.  Caudle,  ere  he  left  this  world,  had  much  more  “ Breakfast  Talk  ” 
with  his  unfortunate  wife ; but  it  is  believed  that  we  have  given  the  principal 
heads  of  his  discourses  : for  his  topics  were  like  the  church  bells,  they  nearly 
always  rung  the  same  morning  peal.  To  the  reader  who  believed  in  the 
declaration  of  the  first  Mrs  Caudle,  that  her  husband  “ was  really  an 
aggravating  man,”  with  her  prophecy  that  11  the  world  would  at  last  know 
him  as  well  as  she  did,”  the  conduct  of  the  individual  towards  the  ensnared 
and  unfortunate  Miss  Prettyman  may  not  afford  surprise.  Caudle  himself, 
however,  set  up  an  ingenious  if  not  a creditable  defence.  Prettyman,  his 
brother-in-law,  had  now  and  then  remonstrated  with  him.  “ I don’t  mean  it 
— upon  my  life,  I mean  nothing.  I’m  very  fond  of  your  sister — extremely 
fond  ; it’s  only  a habit,  my  ill-treatment — nothing  but  a habit.” 

“A  habit!”  cried  Prettyman,  “why,  that’s  what  we  complain  of!  That’s 
wbat  we  want  you  to  get  rid  of.” 

“Impossible,  my  dear  boy — quite  impossible.  Having  lived  so  many 
years  with  the  late  Mrs.  Caudle — though  I believe  her  to  be  a sainted  woman 
notwithstanding — how  was  it  to  be  expected  that  I shouldn’t  make  a natural 
use  of  my  liberty  ? You  don’t  suppose  I was  going  to  suffer  Mrs.  Caudle 
the  second  to  be  only  another  Mrs.  Caudle  the  first — so  you  see  I bent  the 
bow  the  other  way.” 

“ And  this  is  your  defence  ?”  cried  Prettyman. 

“My  excellent  friend,”  said  Caudle,  “ bad  temper’s  catching.  Therefore, 
let  folks  beware  how  they  come  together.  If  I’ve  been  a little  bit  of  a tyrant 
in  my  second  marriage,  ’tis  only  because  I was  a slave  in  the  first ; and  all 
tyrants,  my  dear  boy,  are  only  slaves  turned  inside  out.” 

“ I can  make  nothing  of  that  figure,”  said  Prettyman,  “ but  this  : that  in 
most  marriages  there  are  faults  on  both  sides.” 

“ Exactly  so,”  said  Caudle,  “ and  both  I’ve  known.” 


Portions,  merely,  of  the  Caudle  Lectures  appeared  in  our  columns  ; the 
whole  of  them  are  now  published  as  a separate  work,  and  may  be  had  for  2s. 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL. 


We  understand  that  a naval  gentleman  has  invented  a set  of  sails  to  work 
as  a windmill  in  propelling  sailing  vessels,  as  a substitute  for  the  archime- 
dean  screw  in  steam-boats,  and  the  experiment  will  be  shortly  exhibited  on 
the  Serpentine. 

A new  potato-digger  was  recently  exhibited  in  operation  at  Salem,  West 
Jersey.  It  threw  out  upon  the  ground,  with  two  horses,  at  the  rate  of  five 
or  six  acres  per  day,  and  as  fast  as  thirty  hands  could  pick  up  and  carry  them 
away. 

It  is  a singular  fact,  that  all  the  broad  beans  about  Derbyshire  have  been 
found,  on  examination,  growing  with  the  eye  in  the  contrary  direction  in  the 
pod  to  what  they  have  done  for  previous  years.  A similar  occurrence 
happened  in  the  year  1775. 

To  make  Tracing  Paper. — Mix  six  parts  (by  weight)  of  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine, one  of  rosin,  and  one  of  boiled  nut  oil,  and  lay  on  with  a brush  or 
sponge.  We  find  this  produces  a tracing  paper  that  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired. — Mechanics’  Magazine. 

To  Cure  Gloucestershire  Bacon. — After  it  has  been  killed  one  day, 
put  a light  coat  of  salt  on  the  sides,  and  when  that  is  dissolved,  about  jib.  of 
saltpetre  is  used  to  every  50tbs.  of  bacon,  and  covered  with  salt  as  it  is  lying 
single  on  the  floor.  After  three  or  four  days,  put  four  or  five  sides  together, 
and  turn  them  every  three  days  ; after  10  days,  20  sides  may  be  put  together 
and  turned  once  a week  ; in  three  weeks  from  the  first  salting  they  will  be 
ready  for  the  stoves,  unless  they  are  very  heavy  ; in  which  case  this  should  be 
delayed  another  week. 

To  Cure  Bacon,  Yorkshire  Fashion. — The  following  is  a safe  pickle 
when  the  swine  are  very  large  : — Take  3 galls,  of  spring  water,  Gibs,  of  com- 
mon salt,  31bs.  of  common  loaf-sugar,  4ozs.  of  saltpetre,  and  4ozs.  of  bay 
salt ; boil  the  whole  over  a slow  fire,  skim  it  ; when  quite  cold  it  is  fit  for 
use.  Rub  the  meat  to  be  cured  with  fine  salt  and  saltpetre  pounded,  and  let  it 
drain  two  days  to  free  it  from  blood,  then  put  the  brine  over  it.  Hams, 
chines,  and  clumps  should  remain  in  the  brine  three  weeks.  Fat  pork  will 
keep  12  months  in  brine,  and  be  better  than  the  new  if  kept  well  covered  with 
brine. — F.  C. — Agricultural  Gazette. 

Australian  Soup.— Recent  arrivals  of  ships  from  Australia  have  intro- 
duced a new  article  of  food  into  the  London  market.  It  is  a kind  of  con- 
centrated gravy,  the  result  of  the  boiling  of  sheep  and  cattle  for  the  supply 
of  the  English  tallow  market,  and  which  has  hitherto  been  of  little  or  no 
value.  It  is  imported  in  a good  state  of  preservation,  and  on  the  addition  of 
a few  condiments,  makes  a very  palatable  soup.  It  is  contained  in  tin 
canisters  of  about  31bs.  weight,  which  have  lound  ready  purchasers  at  3s.  I 
each.  The  import  duty  as  a manufactured  article  is  an  ad  valorem  one  of  20 
per  cent. 

Costliness  of  Smoke. — If  smoke  were  a luxury  instead  of  being  a 
nuisance,  it  would  be  dearly  purchased  at  the  price  paid  for  it  in  some  places. 


The  loss  by  non-consumption  of  smoke,  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  has  shown  to  be, 
in  Manchester  alone,  £60,000  a-year,  and  if  the  expense  of  additional  paint- 
ing and  whitewashing  be  added,  the  actual  money  lost  would  be  double 
the  amount  of  poor-rates  every  year.  In  Preston,  if  all  the  furnaces 
consumed  their  own  smoke,  the  public  would  save  £10,450  a-year  in  extra 
washing. 

Guano. — 137,300  tons  were  consumed  in  this  country  between  the  1st  of 
July,  1844,  and  the  1st  of  July,  1845.  Of  this  quantity,  Africa  supplied  us 
with  about  100,000  tons,  and  South  America  with  the  remainder.  The  cost 
price  to  the  farmer  of  this  manure  may  be  estimated  as  follows  : — 

100,000  tons  African,  at  ,£8  per  ton  ...  £800.000 
37,300  tons  Peruvian,  at  £12  per  ton  - 447,600 


Making  a total  cost  of  £1,247,600 

— Agricultural  Gazette. 

Recipe  for  taking  Paint  off  Oak-Panelling. — Make  a strong 
solution  of  American  potash  (which  can  be  bought  at  any  colour-shop,  and 
resembles  burnt  brick  in  appearance),  mix  this  with  sawdust,  and  make  a sort 
of  paste,  and  spread  it  all  over  the  paint,  which  will  become  softened  after  a 
few  hours,  and  is  easily  removed  by  washing  with  cold  water.  If,  alter  the 
panelling,  &c.  is  dry,  it  becomes  cracked,  apply  a solution  of  hot  size  with 
a brush,  which  will  bind  it  well  together,  and  make  it  better  for  varnishing, 
as  well  as  destroy  the  beetle  which  is  often  met  with  in  old  oak,  and  is 
erroneously  called  the  worm. — The  Builder. 

New  and  Economic  Mode  of  Generating  Steam. — A French 
engineer,  M.  Leonard,  now  in  London,  has  discovered  an  exceedingly  sim- 
ple means  of  curtailing  the  quantity  of  coal  hitherto  required  in  the  gene- 
ration of  steam.  His  principle,  for  which  he  has  taken  out  a patent,  is  that 
of  putting  whale  or  other  fish  oil  into  the  boiler  unmixed,  or  with  more  or  less 
water.  When  the  oil  is  at  a temperature  producing  steam,  water  is 
thrown  in,  and  steam  is  produced  as  fast  as  required  by  the  machine, 
without  the  oil  passing  off  in  vapour,  or  decomposing.  Various  experiments 
have  been  made,  and  the  saving  of  fuel  is  stated  at  from  forty  to  fifty  per 
cent. — The  Builder. 

Lives  Sacrificed  by  Neglect. — From  the  various  accounts,  it  appears 
that  at  least  one  hundred  lives  must  have  been  lost  on  the  British  coast 
during  the  recent  gales,  mostly  within  sight  of  persons  on  the  shore, 
unable  to  render  the  least  assistance.  The  majority  of  these  constantly- 
recurring  calamaties  might  be  prevented  by  each  vessel  being  provided  with 
an  adequate  number  of  life-preservers.  The  point  has  been  frequently 
urged,  but  the  plea  of  humanity  is  evidently  insufficient.  Perhaps  the 
matter  would  be  properly  attended  to  if  ship-owners  were  rendered  liable 
to  a heavy  fine  for  each  instance  in  the  precaution  being  neglected. — 
Popular  Record. 

Perpetual  Motion. — We  were  invited  a few  days  ago  to  examine  Colonel 
Boone’s  attempt  to  solve  this  long-sought  problem.  Our  examination  was 
somewhat  cursory,  but  sufficient  to  satisfy  us  that  he  has  invented  a machine 
which  will  move  until  some  of  its  parts  are  worn  out  by  friction  and  the 
chemical  elements  of  the  atmosphere.  The  source  from  which  the  motive 
power  is  derived  is  found  in  the  great  expansiveness,  and  of  course  con- 
tractibility  of  refined  spermaceti-oil,  which  in  these  qualities  is  four  and  a half 
times  greater  than  mercury.  The  oil  is  placed  in  a metallic  globe,  from  which 
it  rises  or  sinks  in  a steel  tube;  into  this  tube  again  is  fitted  a steel  cylinder 
that  ascends  or  falls  with  the  liquid.  With  this  cylinder  are  connected  the 
weights  and  blocks  that  regulate  the  uniformity  of  the  motion. — Maysville 
(American)  Eagle. 

The  Gauges. — Experiments  for  ascertaining  the  rapidity  of  travelling 
by  railways  constructed  of  different  widths  have  been  made  upon  the 
Great  Norlh  of  England  line,  and  the  Great  Western  line.  Each  party 
was  allowed  to  select  their  own  ground.  The  utmost  speed  attained  on  the 
narrow  at  any  one  time,  with  a train  of  50  tons,  was  a mile  in  68  seconds  ; 
and  that  pace  was  not  maintained  for  above  one  mile.  On  the  broad  line  a 
speed  of  one  mile  in  61  seconds  was  attained,  with  a train  of  81  tons 
attached.  The  narrow  gauge  is  4 feet  8|  inches,  and  the  broad  7 feet. 
The  general  conjecture  appears  to  be  that  the  broad  gauge  will  be  con- 
fined to  the  west,  and  that  Rugby  will  be  its  boundary  to  the  north,  thus 
restricting  it  entirely  to  the  geography  of  the  west.  The  narrow  gauge 
has  at  present  territorial  dominion  of  1667  miles,  the  broad  of  278.  The 
length  of  narrow  gauge  now  constructing  is  522.  The  length  of  narrow 
gauge  obtained  last  session  was  2386,  and  for  broad  455.  It  has  been 
calculated  that  the  narrow  gauge  district  embraces  a population  of  eleven- 
and-a-half  millions,  and  the  broad  of  three  millions,  exclusive  of  the 
metropolis. 


EPIGRAM. 

’Tis  said  that  Truth  is  doom’d  to  dwell 
Down  at  the  bottom  of  a well ; 

(How  cruel  thus  to  duck  it  1) 

’Mongst  us  so  seldom  it  appears, 

That  I begin  to  have  my  fears 
Truth  must  have  kick’d  the  bucket. 

Almanack  of  the  Month , 
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FAMILY  HERALD— USEFUL  INFORMATION 


VARIETIES, 

Liebeg,  the  well-known  chemist,  has  just  been  created  Baron  by  the  Grand- 
Duke  of  Hesse-Darmstadt. 

The  quantity  of  port  wine  imported  into  Great  Britain  in  1844,  was 
25,943  pipes. 

The  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Norwich  have  given  directions  for  opening  the 
cathedral  to  the  public  gratuitously  for  two  hours  on  every  week  day,  instead 
of  one,  as  heretofore,  namely,  from  11  a.m.  to  1 p.m. 

There  is  an  apple-tree  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  200  years  old,  and  a 
fig-tree  in  Palestine,  780  years  old  ; an  olive  on  the  Mount,  near  Jerusalem, 
850  years,  and  a live  oak  in  Louisiana,  1,000  years  old. — New  York 
Paper. 

A Mammoth  ox,  named  “Distribution,”  is  creating  a great  sensation  in 
Cincinnati.  This  extraordinary  animal  is  now  about  seven-and-a-half  years 
old,  measures  10  feet  7 inches  in  girth,  and  weighs  about  four  thousand 
pounds.  He  is  of  fine  form  and  excellent  proportion. — New  York  Herald. 

A gamekeeper  of  Major-General  Wyndham’s,  Gills  Wood,  Cumberland, 
recently  shot  a cat,  measuring  thirty-six  inches  from  the  head  to  the  end  of 
the  tail,  fifteen  inches  round  the  body,  ten  inches  and  a half  round  the  head, 
eight  inches  round  the  thigh,  seven  inches  round  the  leg,  and  weighed  ten 
pounds  and  a half  1 

Brave  Vengeance. — A Mexican  officer,  lately  taken,  tried,  and  found 
guilty  as  a spy,  was,  by  order  of  General  Taylor,  conducted  through  the  camp 
at  Corpus  Christi,  showed  the  number  and  strength  of  the  army,  and  then 
dismissed  to  return  home. 

Dv/aufs. — An  English  dwarf,  called  John  Bull,  but  whose  real  name  is 
Garnsey,  is  now  exhibiting  in  Suffolk  Place.  He  is  said  to  be  less  than  Tom 
Thumb,  aDd  as  the  greater  wonder  of  the  two  must  be  the  least,  he  will,  no 
doubt  prove  the  most  attractive.  A little  Spaniard,  Don  Francisco  Hidalgo, 
entitled  the  King  of  the  Lilliputians,  announces  an  intention  of  paying 
his  respects  to  a British  public.  He  is  42  years  old,  and  only  29  inches 
high. 

Nose-ology. — Among  Europeans,  the  Italians  rank  first  for  beauty  of 
nose  ; the  Dutch  for  the  excessive  ugliness  of  that  feature.  The  English 
nose  is  apt  to  be  thick  and  cartilaginous  ; that  of  the  Jews  somewhat  crooked. 
In  France,  almost  every  man  of  genius  has  had  a well-formed  nose.  Short 
and  flat  noses,  so  censured  by  Aristotle,  sti'l  rank  low  in  the  science  of 
physioguomy.  Socrates,  however,  was  a singular  instance  of  a hideous  nose. 
Booerhaave  and  Gibbon  had  one  of  the  same  disagreeable  feature. — Poyntz’s 
World  of  Wonders. 

Aristocracy. — During  the  sitting  of  the  French  Chambers,  in  the  last 
session,  General  Foy,  in  a speech  before  that  assembly,  made  use  of  the  word 
“ aristocracy.”  A voice  from  the  ministeiial  side  asked  for  a definition  of 
the  word.  The  General  made  a short  pause,  and  then  exclaimed,  “ Aristo- 
cracy, in  the  nineteenth  century,  is  the  league,  the  coalition  of  those  who  wish 
to  consume  -without  producing,  live  without  working,  occupy  all  public 
places  without  becoming  competent  to  fill  them,  and  seize  upon  all  honours 
without  meriting  them  : that  is  aristocracy.” 

Nobility. — The  Chevalier  F.  de  Tapies,  in  his  recent  work,  La  France 
et  V Angleterre,  slates,  “that  in  Russia  there  are  500,000  nobles;  that 
Austria  numbers  239,000  ; that  Spain,  in  1780,  reckoned  470,000  ; and  that 
Fiance,  before  1790,  had  360,000,  of  whom  4,120  were  of  the  ancienne 
noblesse;  and  that  in  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  on  the  contrary,  we 
have  only  1,631  persons,  from  dukes  to  baronets,  who  po.-sess  transmissible 
titles.”  There  are,  however,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  some  two  to  three 
hundred  thousand  persons  who  are  nobles  in  the  Continental  sense  of  the 
term. 

Effects  of  Brandy  on  Savages.— The  European  settlers  in  North 
America  introduced  the  modes  of  intoxication  practised  in  their  own 
country,  and  called  in  the  powerful  assistance  of  their  spirituous  liquors 
in  the  work  of  exterminating  the  unfortunate  aboriginal  tribes  ; and,  truth 
to  say,  they  found  no  difficulty  in  bringing  them  into  high  favour.  It  is 
reported  by  a French  au'hov,  that  one  of  these  poor  savages  being  asked 
his  opinion  of  brandy,  to  the  use  of  which  he  was  so  much  devoted, 
answered,  in  the  florid  style  of  his  country,  “ It  is  made  of  tongues  and 
hearts  ; for  when  I have  drunk  it  I fear  nothing,  and  talk  like  an  angel.” — Dr. 
Lardner. 

Testimony  to  Art  by  a Dog. — Mr.  John  Harrison,  painter,  of  Car- 
diff, some  time  ago  painied  the  likeness  of  a favourite  dog,  the  property  cf 
Mr.  William  Catleug,  iron-founder,  of  Cardiff.  The  work  was  left  at 
the  Rummer  Hotel,  where  some  gentlemen  found  fault  with  particular 
parts  of  it.  The  dog  was,  therefore,  brought  to  the  inn  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  drawing  ; and  while  the  observers  were  pointing  out  some 
of  the  leading  features  of  the  picture,  so  striking  was  its  resemblance  to 
nature,  that  the  dog  sprang,  from  under  a table,  at  the  painting,  and 
partially  defaced  it. 

Attachment  of  Monkeys. — Among  the  various  animals  which  I have 
amused  myself  by  keeping,  I had  at  one  time  two  monkeys — one  Asiatic  and 
the  other  African.  Their  affection  for  each  other  was  unbounded,  and  they 
were  constantly  hugging  and  embracing  each  other.  They  were  extremely 
fopd  of  wine,  and  the  sight  of  a wine-glass  drove  them  frantic  with  delight. 


A stupid  servant  gave  one  of  them  a whole  glass  of  brandy,  which  completely 
intoxicated  it,  and  brought  on  apoplexy,  of  which  it  died.  During  its  illness 
the  attentions  of  its  companion  were  most  affecting.  As  if  knowing  the  seat 
of  pain,  it  sat  holding  the  forehead  with  its  hand,  and  attempting  to  iuduce  it 
to  eat ; and  when  at  length  it  died,  it  held  the  body  so  powerfully,  that  it  re- 
quired force  to  part  it.  It  never  recovered  itself,  but  fairly  pined  away. — 
Notes  of  a Naturalist. 

Shakspere  and  Queen  Elizabeth. — A tradition  of  late  date  tells  us  that 
Queen  Elizabeth  was  in  the  theatre  oue  evening  when  Shakspere  was  person- 
ating the  part  of  a king,  and,  in  crossing  the  stage,  moved  politely  to  the  poet 
without  the  honour  being  duly  recognised.  Her  Majesty,  it  is  said,  with  a 
view  to  ascertain  whether  the  omission  was  unintentional,  or  whether  he  had 
resolved  not  to  lose  for  an  instant  the  personification  of  the  character  he  sup- 
ported, again  passed  the  stage  near  him,  and  dropped  her  glove,  which  was 
immediately  taken  up  by  Shakspere,  who  added  these  lines  to  a speech  just  then 
concluded,  and  so  aptly  were  they  delivered,  that  they  seemed  to  belong  to  it : 
And  though  now  bent  on  this  high  embassy, 

Yet  stoop  we  to  take  up  our  cousin’s  glove. 

He  then  retired  from  the  stage  and  presented  the  glove  to  the  queen,  who 
was  said  to  have  been  greatly  p'eased  with  his  conduct,  and  to  have  com- 
plimented him  upon  it.  I cannot  say  who  invented  this  story,  but  there  is 
no  good  authority  for  it,  however  possible  it  may  be  that  it  is  founded  on  an 
earlier  and  less  circumstantial  tradition. — Halliwell’ s Life  of  shakspere. 

The  Prophecy  of  the  Grayiiound. — Richard  II,  of  England,  had  a 
grayhound,  called  Math,  beautiful  beyond  measure,  who  would  not  notice 
or  follow  any  one  but  the  king.  Whenever  the  king  rode  abroad,  the 
grayhound  was  loosed  by  the  person  who  had  him  in  charge,  and  ran 
instantly  to  caress  him,  by  placing  his  two  forefeet  on  his  shoulders.  It 
fell  out,  that  as  the  king  and  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  were  conversing 
in  the  court  of  the  castle,  their  horses  being  ready  for  them  to  mount, 
the  grayhound  was  untied,  but,  instead  of  running  as  usual  to  the  king,  he 
left  him,  and  leaped  to  the  Duke  of  Lancaster’s  shoulders,  paying  him 
every  court,  and  caressing  him  as  he  was  formerly  used  to  caress  the  king. 
The  duke,  not  acquainted  with  this  grayhound,  asked  the  king  the  meaning 
of  this  fondness,  saying,  “What  does  this  mean?”  “Cousin,”  replied  the 
king,  “ it  means  a great  deal  for  you,  and  very  little  for  me.”  “How?” 
said  the  duke;  “pray  explain  it.”  “I  understand  by  it,”  answered  the 
king,  “that  this  grayhound  fondles  and  pays  his  court  to  you  this  day,  as 
king  of  England,  which  you  will  surely  be,  and  I shall  be  deposed  ; for 
the  natural  instinct  of  the  dog  shows  it  to  him.  Keep  him,  therefore,  by 
your  side,  for  he  wall  now  leave  me  and  follow  you.”  The  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster treasured  up  what  the  king  said,  and  paid  attention  to  the  grayhound, 
who  would  never  more  follow  Richard  of  Bordeaux,  but  kept  by  the  side  of 
the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  as  was  witnessed  by  thirty  thousand  men. — Chro- 
nicles of  Froissart. 


LITERATURE  AMD  ART. 

SKETCHES  FROM  FLEMISH  LIFE. — In  three  tales,  translated  from  the 
Flemish  of  Hendrik  Conscience,  and  illustrated  with  one  hundred  anil 
thirty  engravings  on  wood,  from  designs  by  Flemish  artists.  Longman 
and  Co.  184G. 

These  tales  of  Conscience  are  written  in  a very  simple  and  impressive  style, 
and  the  illustrations  are  introduced  with  admirable  effect.  They  are  Well 
named  sketches — being  smart  outlines  of  character  and  manners,  conveying 
excellent  lessons  to  parents  and  children,  applicable  to  all  nations,  and  in- 
telligible to  all  hearts.  The  high  reputation  of  Conscience  in  his  own  country 
is  earning  for  him  a European  fame,  and  though  still  alive,  he  is  the  first  in 
Belgium  who  ever  wrote  a novel.  One  of  the  tales  in  the  selection  before  us 
— The  Progress  of  a Painter — is  the  history  of  a living  artist,  whose  name  has 
already  passed  into  a proverb  in  Antwerp,  where  the  people  say  of  a young 
child  betraying  great  talent  for  the  fine  arts,  that  he  is  a “ Frank.” 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

A Short  Satire  on  “ Punch ” and  ‘ The  Times."  By  Panokce. — R.  Kennett,  York  St. 
The  Whole  Art  of  Chess  and  Draughts.— Cleave,  Shoe- lane. 

The  Science  of  Phrenology,  as  applicable  to  Education,  Friendship,  I.ovc,  Courtship, 
Matrimony,  tyc.  By  J.  C.  Lyons.— Aylott  and  Jones. 


LINES. 


ON  BEING  ASKED  TO 


What  shall  I write  ? 

Say  something  good,  or  something  had  ; 
Something  lur.ny,  or  something  sad  ? 
Something  to  make  thee  drop  a tear, 

Or  fill  thy  heart  with  hearty  cheer  ? 
Something  on  death,  something  on  life; 
Lines  on  peace,  or  something  on  strife? 
Something  on  friendship,  or  on  love  ; 
Something  on  earth,  or  heaven  above? 
Something  about  “ I’ll  think  of  thee," 
Or  on  the  words  “ Remember  me?" 
Something  on  some  fair  lady’s  nose, 

Her  eyes,  her  ancles,  teeth,  or  toes? 

Her  teeth  how  white,  her  eyes  how  bright ; 
Or  how  her  figure  charms  the  sight  ? 


LUTE  IN  A SCRAP-BOOK. 


| Lines  on  the  moon,  the  sun,  or  stars ; 

| On  single  life,  or  Caudle  jan? 

■ Something  on  prevailing  '‘bubbles,” 

Or  the  Railway-mania  troubles? 

| Something  on  the  briny  ocean, 

Or  on  never-ceasing  motion  ? 

Something  on  Psyche,  or  on  Cupid  ; 

Or  on,  or  on— on — on— (how  stupid)! 

On — on — on — on — on—  on — on — what  ? 
Something  on— no,  no,  not  on  that  1 
What  shall  1 write?  I ask  again, 

Alas  ! alas  ! ’tis  all  in  vain  1 

For,  as  tho’  ray  anxious  wi-h  to  spite. 

Echo  repeats,  “What  shall  I write 

J.  H. 
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THE  RIDDLER. 

THE  RIDDLER’S  SOLUTIONS  OF  No.  138. 


PUZZLE. 


Question. — U,  a letter ; you , yourself;  yew,  a tree  ; ewe,  a sheep  ; hew, 
to  cut ; Hugh,  a man's  name  ; hue,  a colour  ; and  hue,  a cry  or  clamour. 
— As  all  the  words  here  given  have  the  h aspirated,  they  may  pass  in  a riddle, 
although  not  strictly  correct. 


CHARADES. — 1. 


Briareus  had  a hundred  hands. 

And  Argus  had  a hundred  eyes; 

And  Rumour  oftentimes  commands 
A hundred  tongues  to  spread  her  lies. 

My  first  a hundred,  too,  can  count ; 

Nor  will  a lesser  sum  content  it ; 

My  second,  smaller  in  amount. 

Takes  fifty  less  to  represent  it. 

My  third,  who  lived  in  ancient  days, 
Wiihout  a mother's  eye  upon  her, 

Sought  knowledge  by  forbidden  ways, 

And  met  with  shame,  disgrace,  dishonour. 


My  fourth— a haughty,  high-born  race — 

In  Spain  and  Portugal  you’ll  find; 

One,  too,  in  Russia  you  may  trace, 

But  one  of  quite  another  kind. 

My  whole's  a sweet,  delightful  spot. 

With  sea,  and  land,  and  charming  views ; 

There  peace,  and  joy,  and  health  are  got, 
With  much  to  interest  and  amuse. 

In  summer-time  I've  made  my  home 
Its  lonely  hills  and  vales  among  ; 

And  there  I hope  again  to  roam, 

Should  Providence  my  life  prolong. 

Jake  C. 


2.  I am  a word  of  five  letters.  Take  away  my  first,  and  I am  upon  you  ; 
take  away  my  first  and  second,  and  I am  above  and  around  you ; and  my 
whole  is  in  every  furnished  room.  Q.  II.  S. 

REBUSES. 

1.  What  insect,  beheaded,  will  give  the  name  of  a river  in  England  ? 

2.  What  town,  beheaded,  shews  the  name  of  an  instrument  used  in  ancient 

warfare  ? 

3.  What  flower,  beheaded,  will  give  the  name  of  a useful  fluid  ? 

4.  What  country,  beheaded,  denotes  suffering  ? 

5.  What  play,  beheaded,  forms  part  of  yourself  ? R,  W.  N. 


REMARKABLE  BATTLES  ENIGMATICALLY  EXPRESSED. 

1.  An  article,  a liquor,  and  a narrow  passage. 

2.  Three-sixths  of  a town  in  Lincolnshire,  and  value. 

3.  A vegetable,  and  one-fourth  of  a space  of  time. 

4.  Four-fifths  of  a girl’s  name,  and  five-eighths  of  a fine  down. 

5.  A town  in  Lancashire,  and  kitchen  utensils. 

6.  Two-fourths  of  a garment,  an  article  used  in  writing,  two-fourths  of  to 
possess,  and  three-sevenths  of  a person  of  rank. 

7.  A male  child,  and  two-fourths  of  close.  Martucci. 


ARITHMETICAL  QUESTIONS. 

1.  Suppose  a cheese  36  inches  in  diameter,  and  12  inches  thick,  is  to  be 
divided  amongst  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E ; A to  have  a piece  cut  out  of  the  middle, 
in  form  an  oblong  square,  and  to  be  twice  as  long  as  it  is  broad;  B and  C to 
have  the  top  and  bottom  segments  ; and  D and  E to  have  the  remaining  two 
at  the  sides.  Required  the  solidity  and  weight  of  each  person’s  share,  taking 
the  specific  gravity  to  be  936  P Vulcan. 


Enigma. — Candle. 

Charade.— Passe-port. 

Conundrums. — 1.  Because  it  comes  before  T.  2.  Because  they  both  con- 
tain fixed  h air.  3.  There  is  a difference.  4.  Growing  older  ( or  breathing ) , 
5.  Her  coachman.  6.  No  horse  has  Jive  legs. 

Popular  Living  Artists. — 1.  C.  L.  Eastlake,  R.A.  2.  Sir  M.  A.  Shee , 
P.R.A.  3.  Edw.  Landseer,  R.A,;  Charles  Landseer,  A.  4.  Sir  A.  IF. 
Callcott,  R.A.  5.  Clarkson  Stanfield,  R.A.  6.  J.  M.  IF.  Turner,  R.A. ; 
Charles  Turner,  A.E.;  and  two  more.  7.  T.  Webster.  8.  Sir  IF.  •/.  New- 
ton. 9.  C.  R.  Leslie,  R.A.  10.  A.  Martin,  and  J.  Martin,  11.  A.  E. 
Chalon,  R.A. , and  three  others.  12.  W.Etty,Ii.A. 

Arithmetical  Questions. — 1.  A gathered  26  ; B,  14  ; and  C,  8. 

2 C's  Profit,  £25  ; D's,  £12  1 Is.  0 Id. ; and  £51  Os.  2d.  to  be  paid  by  C. 

3.  38|g-,  or  38,896. — This  question  is  merely  a question  in  Compound 
Proportion  ; but  the  technicalities  of  the  trade  are  not  generally  understood. 

4.  Diameter  of  Cylinder,  30  Inches  ; and  Diameter  of  Globe,  6 Inches. 

Chronological  Question.  — In  the  first  place,  it  is  plain  it  must  be  a 

Leap  Year,  and  that  the  first  of  February  must  fall  on  a Sunday.  Next,  the 
Sunday  letter  must  be  D ; for  the  letter  for  the  first  of  February  is  always 
D,  because  the  letter  for  the  first  of  January  is  invariably  A.  Then  the 
question  is  resolved  into  this— to  find  in  what  Leap  Years  the  Dominical  or 
Sunday  letters  shall  be  DC.  The  year  1824  was  the  last  in  which  this 
circumstance  occutred  ; it  will  again  occur  in  1852,  and  will  regularly  come 
to  pass  every  28th  year,  this  period  being  the  cycle  of  the  sun,  in  which 
period  the  same  days  of  the  month  happen  again  on  the  same  days  of  the 
week. 

Scientific  Question  for  Christmas. — All  our  Correspondents  seem  to 
think  that  the  wine  is  drunk.  Some  think  it  evaporates,  and  loses  its  gravity; 
others  think  it  is  converted  into  spirits— those  immaterial  spirits  that  have  no 
gravity;  but  by  what  law  of  nature  it  is  that  a heavy  body  receiving  another 
heavy  body  should  become  lighter,  and  lose  its  gravity,  they  do  not  attemjit 
to  explain.  That  “ Spirits  -j-  Wine”  should  be  lighter  than  “ Spirits  — 
Wine”  is  a curious  anomaly ; for  it  shows  that  a heavy  body  ( e.  g.,  a purse  of 
gold)  may  add  lightness  to  a light  substance  ( e.  (/.,  a spirit),  and  that  an  im- 
material substance  may  increase  its  iinmateriality  by  incorporating  itsejf  with 
materiality  ! ! ! But  the  more  we  write  upon  the  subject  the  more  unintelli- 
gible we  shall  make  it.  Satis  sapientibus. 


riddle. 

Soon  as  I’m  made  I’m  sought  with  care — 

For  one  whole  year  consulted ; 

That  time  elapsed,  I’m  thrown  aside, 

Neglected,  and  insulted.  Aldred. 


2.  In  the  Arithmetical  Question  No.  2,  No.  139,  page  559,  the  query  was 

omitted;  the  question  is,  therefore,  repeated; — A city  barge,  with  chairs  for 
the  company,  and  benches  for  the  rowers,  went  on  an  excursion,  with  two 
rowers  on  each  bench.  The  number  of  gentlemen  was  equal  to  the  square 
of  the  number  of  rowers ; and  the  number  of  ladies  was  equal  to  the  number 
of  gentlemen,  twice  the  number  of  rowers,  and  one  over.  Among  other  pro- 
visions, there  was  a number  of  turtles,  equal  to  the  square  root  of  the  number 
of  ladies;  and  a number  of  bottles  of  wine,  less  than  the  cube  of  the  number 
of  turtles  by  361.  The  turtles,  in  dressing,  consumed  a great  quantity  of 
wine;  and  the  party  having  stayed  till  the  turtles  were  all  eaten  and  the  wine 
all  gone,  it  was  computed  that,  supposing  them  all  to  have  consumed  an  equal 
quantity  (viz.,  gentlemen,  ladies,  rowers,  and  turtles),  ench  individual  would 
have  consumed  as  many  bottles  as  there  were  benches  in  the  barge.  Required 
the  number  of  turtles  ? Sent  by  Amicus. 

3.  A farmer  is  desirous  of  enclosing  exactly  two  acres  of  ground  on  a com- 
mon. The  enclosure  is  to  be  in  the  form  of  a trapezium,  three  of  whose  sides 
are  to  be  three,  four,  and  five  chains.  The  farmer  agrees  with  a labourer  to 
fence  it  for  a certain  sura  ; but  the  farmer  and  the  fencer  being  alike  un- 
skilled in  mathematics,  cannot  find  out  the  length  of  the  remaining  side. 
The  farmer,  wishing  that  the  fencer  should  do  a great  deal  of  work  for  his 
money,  desires  some  clever  mathematician  to  give  him  the  utmost  possible 
length  of  the  fencing;  and  the  fencer,  being  anxious  to  do  as  little  work  as 
he  can  for  his  fixed  hire,  wishes  to  know  its  shortest  length  possible  ? 

Burnham. 

4.  What  is  the  area  of  the  triangle  or  space  formed  by  joining  the  circum- 
ferences of  three  circles  together,  whose  diameters  are  6,  8,  and  10  ? J.  B. 

Probability. — What  is  the  chance,  in  the  game  of  whist,  of  the  dealer 
and  his  partner  having  the  four  honours  ? Nagoh. 


Following  virtue  is  like  ascending  an  eminence  ; pursuing  vice  is  like 
rushing  down  a precipice. 

Picturesque  Hair-cutting. — An  English  traveller  in  Paris,  having  occa- 
sion for  a hair-cutter,  sent  for  one.  At  the  appointed  time  an  elegantly 
attired  person  arrived,  and  the  gentleman  sat  down  before  his  dressing-case  to 
prepare  for  the  operation.  The  man  walked  round  his  “ client”  once  or 
twice,  and,  finally  taking  his  stand  at  some  distance,  attentively  scrutinized 
the  gentleman’s  face  with  the  air  of  a connoisseur  looking  at  a picture. 
“ Well,”  said  the  Englishman  impatiently,  “ when  are  you  going  to  begin  ?” 
“Pardon  me,  sir,”  was  the  polite  reply,  “I  am  not  the  operative,  but  the 
physiognomist.  Adolphe!’’  he  called  out,  and  a sleeved  and  aproned  barber 
entered  from  the  hall;  “ a la  Virgil  !”  With  this  laconic  direction  as  to 
the  model  after  which  the  gentleman’s  hair  was  to  be  arranged,  the  artist 
retired. 
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RANDOM  READINGS. 

Why  is  a spoilt  child  like  a straw  bonnet  ? — Because  it  is  the  better  for 
a good  trimming. 

Why  are  bonfires  like  gray -headed  sinners  ? — Because  they  scintillate 
(sin  till  late). 

A Brazilian  introduction  is — This  is  my  friend : if  he  steals  anything  I 
am  accountable  for  it. 

There  is  a shop  kept  by  an  old  maid  in  Southampton,  in  the  window  of 
which  appear  these  words  in  large  letters : — “ No  Reasonable  Offer 
refused.”  ,, 

A little  girl,  the  daughter  of  a coal-merchant,  after  attentively  listening 
to  an  account  given  her  of  hell  by  her  father,  who  said  it  was  a place 
where  Satan  continually  roasted  sinners  at  an  immense  lire,  exclaimed, 
“ Oh,  papa,  can’t  you  induce  him  to  take  coals  of  you  ?” 

A pedestrian  at  Hyde  Park  Corner,  the  other  day,  nearly  run  down  by  a 
return  hearse,  hastily  exclaimed,  “Hollo,  are  you  going  to  kill  me?”  to 
which  the  driver  gravely  answered,  “ Kill  you  ? Ay,  and  bury  you  too,  if 
you  don’t  take  bettei  care  !” 

When  John  Reeve  was  acting  Bombastes  Furioso  at  Bristol,  upon  being 
stabbed  by  Artaxomenes,  he  denied  the  fairness  of  the  thrust,  and  appeal- 
ing to  the  pit,  said,  “ It  is  not  fair,  is  it.  Sir?”  A baldheaded  gentleman, 
who  probably  took  the  whole  representation  to  be  serious,  and  to  whom 
Jack  directed  his  glance,  replied,  “ I really  can’t  say,  for  I don’t  fence.” 

A gentleman  who,  while  taking  his  morning  meal,  exhibited  proofs  of 
possessing  a very  hearty  appetite,  a friend  sitting  in  the  same  room, 
remarked,  that  he  appeared  to  be  a great  consumer  of  the  good  things  of 
this  world.  “ And  notwithstanding  the  truth  of  what  you  have  just 
spoken,”  replied  the  other,  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  finishing,  “I  feel  that  I 
am  positively  in  a state  of  decline.”  “ Yes,”  said  his  friend,  “ I have 
observed  that  you  have  been  breaking  fast.” 

During  the  past  month  the  following  questions  were  put,  in  the  Re- 
corder’s Court,  London,  by  Mr.  James,  the  barrister,  to  a wit'  is  from 
Eccles,  and  the  following  answers  were  returned  : — “ Do  you  smoke  ?”  “ I 

do.”  “What?  cigars  ?”  “No.”  “Then  what  do  you  smoke  ?”  “Why  I 
smoke  my  breath.”  “Well,  you  don’t  want  a pipe  for  that,  surely?” 
“Yes,  I do.”  “What  pipe  do  you  mean?”  “Why,  my  windpipe,  of 
course.”  The  last  answer  caused  much  laughter,  the  fellow  chuckling  more 
heartily  than  anybody  else. 

A Prize  and  a Blank. — Some  years  ago,  when  all  the  world  were 
mad  upon  lotteries,  the  cook  of  a middle-aged  gentleman  drew  from  his 
hands  the  savings  of  some  years.  Her  master,  curious  to  know  the  cause, 
learned  that  she  had  repeatedly  dreamed  that  a certain  number  was  a great 
prize,  and  she  had  bought  it.  He  called  her  a fool  for  her  pains,  and 
never  omitted  an  occasion  to  tease  her  upon  the  subject.  One,  day,  how- 
ever, the  master  saw  in  the  newspapers,  or  at  his  bookseller’s  in  the 
country  town,  that  the  number  was  actually  the  ,£'20,000  prize.  Cook  is 
called  up ; a palaver  ensues— had  known  each  other  for  many  years;  loth 
to  part,  &c.  In  short,  he  proposes  and  is  accepted  ; but  insists  on 
marriage  being  celebrated  next  morning.  Married  they  were ; and,  as  the 
carriage  took  them  from  church,  they  enjoyed  the  following  dialogue  : — 
“Well,  Molly,  two  happy  events  in  one  day.  You  have  married,  I trust, 
a good  husband.  You  have  something  else;  but,  first,  let  me  ask  you 
where  you  have  locked  up  your  lottery-ticket?”  Molly,  who  thought  her 
master  was  only  bantering  her  again  on  the  old  point,  cried,  “ Don’t  ye 
say  no  more  about  it.  I ^thought  how  it  would  be,  and  that  I never 
should  hear  the  end  on’t,  so  I sold  it  to  the  baker  of  our  village  for  a 
guinea  profit.  So  ye  need  never  be  angry  with  me  again  about  that.” 


JONATHANISMS. 

“Sam,”  saida  lady  to  an  American  milk-boy,  “I  guess  from  the  look 
of  your  milk  that  your  mother  put  dirty  water  in  it.”  “ No,  she  didn’t 
nathur.  I seen  her  draw  it  clean  out  of  the  well  ’fore  she  put  it  in.” 

It  is  very  single- r that  several  of  the  unmarried  fair  sex  are  anxious  to 
become  Odd  Fellows.  They  should  rather  endeavour  to  get  married  and 
so  become  even.  “ One  is  odd — two  are  even.” 

There  is  a man  in  New  Orleans  who  fancies  himself  a canvas- back  duck. 
He  is  afraid  to  go  near  the  levee,  least  the  sailors  would  skin  him  for 
material  for  their  trousers.  The  best  of  the  joke  is,  that  although  he 
thinks  that  he  is  a duck,  every  one  else  believes  that  he  is  a goose. 

A sailor  in  Boston  sued  his  captain  for  kicking  him  with  a wooden  leg. 
The  court  decided  that  a wooden  leg  is  not  a /e^-itimate  weapon  of  offence. 
The  owner  of  the  wooden  leg  made  a stump  speech  on  the  occasion  which 
showed  a want  of  understanding . 

A Pittsburg  paper,  describing  a personage,  says : — “ He  is  a short  and 
rather  thick-set  man,  with  a pleasant  countenance,  long  smooth  hair,  except 
the  top  of  the  head,  which  is  slightly  bald  and  clad  in  a gray  frock  coat,” 
&c.  Rather  a remarkable  head  that. 

The  Picayune  says,  in  contradistinction  to  the  man  who  walks  so  fast  that  it 
puts  his  shadow  out  of  breath  to  keep  up  with  him,  that  there  is  a man 
in  New  Orleans  walks  so  slow,  that  his  shadow  frequently  falls  asleep  on 
the  sidewalk. 


New  Order  of  Ecclesiastical  Architecture. — The  spire  of  Grace 
Church  looks  like  an  alligator’s  tail,  sticking  up  out  of  a thimble — if  there 
ever  was  such  a thing. — New  York  Tribunal. 

Doubly  Hazardous. — In  the  event  of  the  Chelsea  pensioners  being 
called  out,  a new  company  will  be  started  to  insure  their  wooden  legs 
against  fire. — Punch. 

New  Oxford  Test. — The  vicar  of  a country  town  having’  occasion 
lately  to  remonstrate  with  an  Oxford  tradesman  on  the  extravagance  of  his 
charges,  was  informed  by  him  in  answer,  that  “ in  his  opinion  no  one  can 
be  a gentleman  who  objects  to  pay  .£1  10s.  for  his  son’s  hat.” 

Teaching  a Boy  to  mind  his  Letters. — A resident  of  Field  Lane  is 
teaching  bis  boy  the  alphabet,  from  the  letters  on  the  policemen’s  collars. 
The  boy  shows  great  aptitude,  for  he  has  already  got  through  half  the 
alphabet,  and  knows  as  far  as  A,  B,  C,  D,  thoroughly,  by  heart.  He  is 
at  present  studying  the  letter  K,  under  a distinguished  sergeant,  who  has 
him  by  the  hand  on  several  occasions  to  introduce  him  as  a juvenile  prodigy 
to  the  principal  London  Magistrates. — Almanack  of  the  Month. 

Comparisons  are  Odious. — A certain  musician,  who  had  a very  bad 
voice,  as  he  was  singing  one  day,  took  notice  of  a gentlewoman  who  fell  a 
crying;  when,  imagining  that  the  sweetness  of  his  melody  awaked  some 
passion  in  her  breast,  he  began  to  sing  louder,  and  she  too  wept  more 
bitterly.  Fie  had  no  sooner  ended  his  song,  but  going  to  the  lady,  he  asked 
her  why  she  cried?  “Oh!”  said  she,  “I  am  the  unfortunate  woman 
whose  ass  the  wolves  devoured  yesterday ; and  no  sooner  did  I hear  you 
sing,  but  I thought  of  my  poor  ass,  for  surely  never  were  voices  so  much 

alike.”  

Examination  in  Fortification. — Vauban's  first  System. 
Master. — What  is  external  fortification  ? 

Pupil. — Two  great-coats  and  a woollen  night-cap. 

Master. — What  is  internal  fortification  ? 

Pupil. — A rump-steak  and  two  glasses  of  brandy-and-water.  Punch. 


GRAMMAR. — Positives  and  Comparatives. 

O’Connell  is  a big  beggar-man,  but  one  letter  of  the  alphabet  is  a 
big  R. 

A lunatic  is  a mad  man,  but  one  of  Newman’s  colours  is  madder. 

A feather  is  a light  thing,  but  a great  coal-barge  is  a lighter. 

The  polar  star  is  a north  star,  but  Charles  Dickens  is  an  author. 

A peach  is  a nice  fruit,  but  a freezing-pail  is  an  icer. 

Your  horse  may  be  a dun  horse,  but  my  troublesome  creditor  is  a dun- 
ner. 

Your  best  hand  may  be  a right  hand,  but  a civil  cadet  is  a writer. 

A distant  point  is  a far  point,  but  a male  parent  is  a father. 

A rhinoceros  is  a strange  animal,  but  a man  you  never  saw  before  is 

a STRANGER.  LlANSTEPHON. 


I WISH  YOU  A HAPPY  NEW  YEAR! 

LETTER  FROM  JONATHAN  MUGGS  AT  THE  MANOR-HOUSE,  TO  HIS 
MASTER  IN  TOIVM. 


Honour’d  sir,  I have  written  to  say, 

The  poachers  have  taken  your  game  ; 

The  grayhound  has  worried  your  rabbits — 
Your  favourite  hunter  is  lame  — 

Your  neighbour  has  enter’d  an  action — 

Your  bull-dog  has  bit  his  pig’s  ear — 

My  duty  to  you  and  the  mis. us — 

And  I wish  you  a happy  New  Year  1 
I planted  the  bulbs  that  you  sent  us  ! 

They  were  putting  up  beautiful  shoots— 
But  the  sow  got  into  the  garden. 

And  rummaged  them  up  by  the  roots. 

The  cider  we  made  is  all  spoilt — 

There’s  a singular  taste  in  the  beer  ; 

We  found  we  had  mash’d  up  a puppy — 

But  I wish  you  a happy  New  Year! 

Lord  Beagle  has  left  you  his  card  ; 

He  was  here  with  the  hunt  and  the  hounds  ; 
They  came  at  a fine  slapping  pace, 

But  they’ve  terribly  cut  up  the  grounds. 

It  seems  that  they  met  with  a check, 

The  hothouse  had  shelter’d  the  deer : 

It’s  broken  the  plants  and  the  glass; 

But  1 wish  you  a happy  New  Year! 

The  hay  wasn’t  sold  at  the  market, 

’Cause  somebody  fired  the  stack. 

Old  Cheatern’s  estate’s  very  bad. 

And  your  hill  upon  Buckley’s  come  back. 
I don’t  think  you’ll  ever  get  sixpence, 

I find  that  he’s  much  in  arrear ; 

The  man  you  was  bound  for  has  boiled — 

1 wish  you  a happy  New  Year  1 
I trust  missus  finds  herself  better. 

Of  her  terrible  winter  complaint. 

(The  damp  has  got  into  the  study 

And  spoil’d  a great  deal  of  the  paint.) 


I’m  sorry  to  hear  your  attack 
Of  the  gout  has  been  very  severe: 

Mr.  Thompson  has  sunk  under  his — 

But  I wish  you  a happy  New  Year  1 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 

Just  facing  the  drawing-room  door. 
They’re  beginning  to  i.uild  up  a soap’ry— 
(The  rot’s  in  the  summer-house  floor.) 
The  floods  have  much  damaged  the  piles,. 

The  bricks  one  by  one  disappear; 

The  carpenter's  sent  in  his  hill — 

But  I wish  you  a happy  New  Year  1 
I sent,  by  the  coach,  up  a basket ; 

Two  turkeys,  two  pheasants,  a goose ; 
They  were  all  so  crush’d  by  the  luggage, 
They  really  don’t  seem  fit  for  use — 

The  guard  brought  them  back  in  a flurry,. 
And  said  he  was  flummox'd  with  fear  ; 
’Twas  all  through  the  man  at  the  office — 
But  I wish  you  a happy  New  Year! 

The  servants  desire  me  to  give  you 
And  missus  their  dutiful  word. 

And  hope  you  will  not  be  down  hearted 
At  all  the  mishaps  that’s  occurr’d; 

For  you  are  an  excellent  master. 

And  one  that  we  ail  must  revere — 

We’d  a chimney  on  fire  last  night — 

But  I wish  you  a happy  New  Year! 
P.S.— I’ve  had  your  addresses  all  posted  v. 

They  look  very  well  on  the  wall  I 
But  auother  candidate’s  started — 

They  say  that  you’ve  no  chance  at  all. 
I’m  sorry  to  add  that  the  thieves, 

Last  night  came  visiting  hero; 

The  only  thing  taken' s the  plate  — 

But  1 wish  you  a happy  New  Year  1 
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THE  STORY-TELLER. 


HILDA  SILFVERLING. — A Swedish  Fantasy. 


'•  Thou  hast  nor  youth  nor  age  ; 

But,  as  it  were,  an  after  dinner' s sleep. 

Breaming  on  both." — Measure  for  Measure. 

Hilda  Gyllenlof  was  the  daughter  of  a poor  Swedish  clergyman.  Her 
mother  died  before  she  had  counted  five  summers.  The  good  father  did 
his  best  to  supply  the  loss  of  maternal  tenderness  ; nor  were  kind  neigh- 
bours wanting,  with  friendly  words,  and  many  a small  gift  for  the  pretty  little 
one.  But  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  Hilda  lost  her  father  also,  just  as  she  was 
receiving  rapidly  from  his  affectionate  teachings  as  much  culture  as  his  own 
education  and  means  afforded.  The  unfortunate  girl  had  no  other  resource 
than  to  go  to  distant  relatives,  who  were  poor,  and  could  not  well  conceal 
that  the  destitute  orphan  was  a burden.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  Hilda,  in 
sadness  and  weariness  of  spirit,  went  to  Stockholm,  to  avail  herself  of  an 
opportunity  to  earn  her  living  by  her  needle  and  some  light  services  about 
the  house.  She  was  then  in  the  first  blush  of  maidenhood,  with  a clear,  in- 
nocent look,  and  exceedingly  fair  complexion.  Her  beauty  soon  attracted 
the  attention  of  Magnus  Hansteen,  mate  of  a Danish  vessel  then  lying  at  the 
wharfs  of  Stockholm.  He  could  not  be  otherwise  than  fascinated  with  her 
budding  loveliness ; and  alone  as  she  was  in  the  world,  she  was  naturally 
prone  to  listen  to  the  first  words  of  warm  affection  she  had  heard  since  her 
father’s  death.  What  followed  is  the  old  story,  which  will  continue  to  be 
told  as  long  as  there  are  human  passions  and  human  laws.  To  do  the  young 
man  justice,  though  selfish,  he  was  not  deliberately  unkind,  for  he  did  not 
mean  to  be  treacherous  to  the  friendless  young  creature  who  trusted  him. 
He  sailed  from  Sweden  with  the  honest  intention  to  return  and  make  her 
his  wife ; but  he  was  lost  in  a storm  at  sea,  and  the  earth  saw  him  no 
more. 

Hilda  never  heard  the  sad  tidings  ; but,  for  another  cause,  her  heart  was 
soon  oppressed  with  shame  and  sorrow.  If  she  had  had  a mother’s  bosom 
on  which  to  lean  her  aching  head,  and  confess  all  her  faults  and  all  her  grief, 
much  misery  might  have  been  saved.  But  there  was  none  to  whom  she 
dared  to  speak  of  her  anxiety  and  shame.  Her  extreme  melancholy  attracted 
the  attention  of  a poor  old  woman,  to  whom  she  sometimes  carried  clothes 
for  washing.  The  good  Virika,  after  manifesting  her  sympathy  in  various 
ways,  at  last  ventured  to  ask  outright  why  one  so  young  was  so  very  sad. 
The  poor  child  threw  herself  on  the  friendly  bosom,  and  confessed  all  her 
wretchedness.  After  that  they  had  frequent  confidential  conversations  ; and 
the  kind-hearted  peasant  did  her  utmost  to  console  and  cheer  the  desolate 
orphan.  She  said  she  must  soon  return  to  her  native  village,  in  the  Norwe- 
gian Valley  of  Westljordalen  ; and  as  she  was  alone  in  the  world,  and  wanted 
something  to  love,  she  would  gladly  take  the  babe,  and  adopt  it  for  her  own. 
Poor  Hilda,  thankful  for  any  chance  fo  keep  her  disgrace  a secret,  gratefully 
accepted  the  offer.  When  the  babe  was  ten  days  old,  she  allowed  the  good 
Virika  to  carry  it  away ; though  not  without  bitter  tears,  and  the  oft-repeated 
promise  that  her  little  one  might  be  reclaimed,  whenever  Magnus  returned 
and  fulfilled  his  promise  of  marriage.  But  though  these  arrangements  were 
managed  with  great  caution,  the  young  mother  did  not  escape  suspicion.  It 
chanced,  very  unfortunately,  that  soon  after  Virika’s  departure,  an  infant 
was  found  in  the  water,  strangled  with  a sash  very  like  one  Hilda  had  been 
accustomed  to  wear.  A train  of  circumstantial  evidence  seemed  to  connect 
the  child  with  her,  and  she  was  arrested.  For  some  time,  she  contented  her- 
self with  assertions  of  innocence,  and  obstinately  refused  to  tell  anything 
more.  But  at  last,  having  the  fear  of  death  before  her  eyes,  she  acknow- 
ledged that  she  had  given  birth  to  a daughter,  which  had  been  carried  away 
by  Virika  Gjetter,  to  her  native  place,  in  the  parish  of  Tind,  in  the  valley  of 
Westfjordalen.  Inquiries  were  accordingly  made  in  Norway,  but  the  answer 
obtained  was,  that  Virika  had  not  been  heard  of  in  her  native  valley  for  many 
years.  Through  weary  months,  Hilda  lingered  in  prison,  waiting  in  vain  for 
favourable  testimony  ; and  at  last,  on  strong  circumstantial  evidence,  she  was 
condemned  to  die. 

It  chanced  there  was  at  that  time  a very  learned  chemist  in  Stockholm,  a 
man  whose  thoughts  were  all  gas,  and  his  hours  marked  only  by  combinations 
and  explosions.  He  had  discovered  a process  of  artificial  cold,  by  which  he 
could  suspend  animation  in  living  creatures,  and  restore  it  at  any  prescribed 
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time.  He  had  in  one  apartment  of  his  laboratory  a bear  that  had  been  in  a 
torpid  state  five  years,  a wolf  two  years,  and  so  on.  This  of  course  excited  a 
good  deal  of  interest  in  the  scientific  world.  A metaphysician  suggested 
how  extremely  interesting  it  would  be  to  put  a human  being  asleep  thus,  and 
watch  the  reunion  of  soul  and  body,  after  the  lapse  of  a hundred  years.  The 
chemist  was  half  wild  with  the  magnificence  of  the  idea;  and  he  forthwith 
petitioned  that  Hilda,  instead  of  being  beheaded,  might  be  delivered  to  him, 
to  be  frozen  for  a century.  He  urged  that  her  extreme  youth  demanded 
pity  ; that  his  mode  of  execution  would  be  a very  gentle  one,  and,  being  so 
strictly  private,  would  be  far  less  painful  to  the  poor  young  creature  than  ex- 
posure to  the  public  gaze.  His  request,  being  seconded  by  several  men  of 
science,  was  granted  by  the  government ; for  no  one  suggested  a doubt  of  its 
divine  right  to  freeze  human  hearts,  instead  of  chopping  off  human  heads,  or 
choking  human  lungs.  This  change  in  the  mode  of  death  was  much  lauded 
ss  an  act  of  clemency,  and  poor  Hilda  tried  to  be  as  grateful  as  she  was  told 
she  ought  to  be.  On  the  day  of  execution,  the  chaplain  came  to  pray  with 
her,  but  found  himself  rather  embarrassed  in  using  the  customary  form.  He 
could  not  well  allude  to  her  going  in  a few  hours  to  meet  her  doom  ; for 
the  chemist  said  she  would  come  back  in  a hundred  years,  and  where  her 
soul  would  be  meantime  was  more  than  theology  could  teach. 

The  subject  of  this  curious  experiment  was  conveyed  in  a close  carriaga 
from  the  prison  to  the  laboratory.  A shudder  ran  through  soul  and  body,  as 
she  entered  the  apartment  assigned  her.  It  was  built  entirely  of  stone,  and 
rendered  intensely  cold  by  artificial  process.  The  light  was  dim  and  spectral, 
being  admitted  from  above  through  a small  circle  of  blue  glass.  Around  the 
sides  of  the  room,  were  tiers  of  massive  stone  shelves,  on  which  reposed 
various  objects  in  a torpid  state.  A huge  bear  lay  on  his  back  with  paws 
crossed  on  his  breast,  as  devoutly  as  some  pious  knight  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  There  was,  in  fact,  no  inconsiderable  resemblance  in  the  proceedings 
by  which  both  these  characters  gained  their  worldly  possession;  they  were 
equally  based  on  the  maxim  that  “might  makes  right.”  It  is  true,  the 
Christian  obtained  a better  name,  inasmuch  as  he  paid  a tithe  of  his  gettings 
to  the  holy  church,  which  the  bear  never  had  the  grace  to  do.  But  then  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  the  bear  had  no  soul  to  save,  and  the  Christian 
knight  would  have  been  very  unlikely  to  pay  fees  to  the  ferryman,  if  he 
likewise  had  had  nothing  to  send  over. 

The  two  public  functionaries  who  had  attended  the  prisoner,  to  make  sure 
that  justice  was  not  defrauded  of  its  due,  soon  begged  leave  to  retire,  com- 
plaining of  the  unearthly  cold.  The  pale  face  of  the  maiden  became  still 
paler,  as  she  saw  them  depart.  She  seized  the  arm  of  the  old  chemist, 
and  said,  imploringly,  “ You  will  not  go  away,  too,  and  leave  me  with 
these  dreadful  creatures?"  He  replied,  not  without  some  touch  of  com- 
passion in  his  tones,  “You  will  be  sound  asleep,  my  dear,  and  will  not 
know  whether  I am  here  or  not.  Drink  this;  it  will  soon  make  you 
drowsy.’’ 

“ But  what  if  that  great  bear  should  wake  up?”  asked  she,  trembling* 
“Never  fear.  He  cannot  wake  up,”  was  the  brief  reply.  “ And  what  if  I 
should  wake  up  all  alone  here  ?” 

“ Don’t  disturb  yourself,”  said  he,  “ I tell  you  that  you  will  not  wake  up. 
Come,  my  dear,  drink  quickly;  for  I am  getting  chilly  myself.” 

The  poor  girl  cast  another  despairing  glance  round  the  tomb-like  apart- 
ment, and  did  as  she  was  requested.  “ And  now,”  said  the  chemist,  “ let  us 
shake  hands,  and  say  farewell ; for  you  will  never  see  me  again.”  “ Why, 
won’t  you  come  to  wake  me  up  ?”  inquired  the  prisoner,  not  reflecting  on  all 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  her  condition. 

“ My  great-grandson  may,”  replied  he,  with  a smile.  “ Adieu,  my  dear* 
It  is  a great  deal  pleasanter  than  being  beheaded.  You  will  fall  asleep  as 
easily  as  a babe  in  his  cradle.”  She  gazed  in  his  face,  with  a bewildered, 
drowsy  look,  and  big  tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks.  “Just  step  up  here, 
my  poor  child,”  said  he;  and  he  offered  her  his  hand.  “ Oh,  don’t  lay  me 
so  near  the  crocodile!”  she  exclaimed.  “ If  he  should  wake  up  !”  “ You 

would’nt  know  it,  if  he  did,”  rejoined  the  patient  chemist;  “ hut  never 
mind.  Step  up  to  this  other  shelf,  if  you  like  it  better.”  He  handed  her 
up  very  politely,  gathered  her  garments  about  her  feet,  crossed  her  arms 
below  her  breast,  and  told  her  to  be  perfectly  still.  He  then  covered  his 
face  with  a mask,  let  some  gases  escape  from  an  apparatus  in  the  centre 
of  the  room,  and  immediately  went  out,  locking  the  door  after  him.  The 
next  day,  the  public  functionaries  looked  in,  and  expressed  themselves 
well  satisfied  to  find  the  maiden  lying  as  rigid  and  motionless  as  the  bear, 
the  wolf,  and  the  snake.  On  the  edge  of  the  shelf  where  she  lay  wa# 
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pasted  an  inscription:  “ Put  to  sleep  for  infanticide,  Feb.  10,  1740,  by 
order  of  the  king.  To  be  wakened  Feb.  10.  1840.” 

The  earth  whirled  round  on  its  axis,  carrying  with  it  the  Alps  and  the 
Andes,  the  bear,  the  crocodile,  and  the  maiden.  Summer  and  winter  came 
and  went ; America  took  place  among  the  nations  ; Bonaparte  played  out 
his  great  game,  with  kingdoms  for  pawns ; and  still  the  Swedish  damsel 
slept  on  her  stone  shelf  with  the  bear  and  the  crocodile.  When  ninety- 
five  years  had  passed,  the  bear,  having  fulfilled  his  prescribed  century, 
was  waked  according  to  agreement.  The  curious  flocked  round  him  to 
see  him  eat,  and  hear  whether  he  could  growl  as  well  as  other  bears.  Not 
liking  such  close  observation,  he  broke  his  chain  one  night,  and  made  off 
for  the  hills.  How  he  seemed  to  his  comrades,  and  what  mistakes  he  made 
in  his  recollections,  there  were  never  any  means  of  ascertaining.  But 
beax-s,  being  more  strictly  conservative  than  men,  happily  escape  the 
influence  of  French  revolutions,  German  philosophy,  and  reforms  of  all 
sorts  ; therefore  Bruin  doubtless  found  less  change  in  his  fellow-citizens 
than  an  old  knight  or  sea-king  might  have  done,  had  he  chaxiced  to  sleep  so 
long. 

At  last,  came  the  maiden’s  turn  to  be  resuscitated.  The  populace  had 
forgotten  her  and  her  story  long  ago  ; but  a select  scientific  few  were 
present  at  the  ceremony,  by  special  invitation.  The  old  chemist  and  his 
children  "all  “slept  the  sleep  that  knows  no  waking.”  But  carefully 
written  orders  had  been  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation  ; and 
the  duty  finally  devolved  on  a great  grandson,  himself  a chemist  of  no 
mean  reputation.  Life  returned  very  slowly  ; at  fii’st  by  almost  imper- 
ceptible degrees,  then  by  a visible  shivering  through  the  nerves.  When 
the  eyes  opened,  it  was  as  if  by  the  movement  of  pulleys,  and  there  was 
something  painfully  stx’ange  in  their  marble  gaze.  But  the  lamp  within 
the  inner  shrine  lighted  up,  and  gradually  shone  through  them,  giving  as- 
surance of  the  presence  of  a soul.  As  consciousness  returned,  she  looked 
in  the  faces  round  hex’,  as  if  seeking  for  some  one  ; for  her  first  dim  recol- 
lection was  of  the  old  chemist.  For  several  days,  there  was  a general  slug- 
gishness ot  soul  and  body  ; an  overpowering  inertia,  which  made  all 
exertion  difficult,  and  prevented  memory  from  rushing  back  in  too  tumul- 
tuous a tide.  For  some  time  she  was  very  quiet  and  patient ; but  the 
numbei's  who  came  to  look  at  her,  their  perpetual  questions  how  things 
seemed  to  hex-,  and  what  was  the  state  of  her  appetite  and  her  memory, 
made  her  restless  and  irritable.  Still  worse  was  it  when  she  went  into  the 
street.  Her  numerous  visitors  pointed  her  out  to  others,  who  ran  to  dooi  s 
and  windows  to  stare  at  her,  and  this  soon  atti’aeted  the  attention  of  boys 
and  lads.  To  escape  such  annoyances,  she  one  day  walked  into  a little 
shop,  bearing  the  name  of  a woman  she  had  formerly  known.  It  was  now 
kept  by  her  granddaughter,  axx  aged  woman,  who  was  evidently  as  afx’aid 
of  Hilda  as  if  she  had  been  a witch  or  a ghost.  This  state  of  things  became 
perfectly  unendurable.  After  a few  weeks  the  forlorn  being  made  her 
escape  from  the  city,  at  dawn  of  day,  and  with  money  which  had  beexx 
given  her  by  charitable  people,  she  obtained  a passage  to  her  native  village, 
under  the  new  name  of  Hilda  Silfverling.  But  to  stand,  in  the  bloom  of 
sixteen,  among  well-remembered  hills  and  streams,  axxd  not  recognize  a 
single  human  face,  or  know  a single  human  voice,  this  was  the  most 
mournful  of  all  .;  far  worse  than  loneliness  in  a foreign  land  ; sadder  than 
sxxxxshxne  on  a rxxined  city.  And  all  these  suffocating  emotions  mxxst  be 
crowded  back  on  her  own  heart;  for  if  she  revealed  them  to  any  one,  she 
would  assuredly  be  considered  irxsaxie  or  bewitched.  As  the  thought 
becaxne  familiar  to  her  that  eveix  the  little  children  she  had  kxiown  were 
all  dead  long  ago,  her  eyes  assumed  an  indescxdbably  perplexed  and 
mournful  expression,  which  gave  them  an  appearance  of  supernatural 
depth.  She  was  seized  with  aix  inexpressible  longing  to  go  wlxex’e  no  one 
had  ever  heard  of  hex-,  aixd  among  scenes  she  had  never  looked  upoxx.  Her 
thoughts  often  reverted  fondly  to  old  Virika  Gjetter,  and  the  babe  for 
whose  sake  she  had  suffered  so  much  ; and  her  heart  yearned  for  Norway. 
But  then  she  was  chilled  by  the  remexxxbrance  that  even  if  her  child  had 
lived  to  the  xxsual  age  of  mortals,  she  must  have  been  long  since  dead  ; 
and  if  she  had  left  descendants,  what  woxxld  they  kixow  of  her  \ Ovex-- 
whelmed  by  the  complete  desolation  of  her  lot  on  earth,  she  wept  bitterly. 
But  she  was  never  utterly  hopeless;  for  in  the  midst  of  her  anguish, 
something  prophetic  seemed  to  beckon  through  the  clouds,  and  call  her 
iixto  Norway. 

In  Stockholm  there  was  a white-haired  old  clergyman,  who  had  been 
peculiarly  kind  when  he  came  to  see  her  after  her  centennial  slumber. 
She  resolved  to  go  to  hiixx,  to  tell  him  how  oppressively  dreary  was  her 
restored  existexxce,  and  how  earnestly  she  desii’ed  to  go  under  a xxew 
name  to  some  secluded  village  in  Norway,  where  none  would  be  likely  to 
leax-n  her  histox-y,  and  where  thex-e  woxxld  be  nothing  to  remind  her  of  the 
gloomy  past.  The  good  old  man  entered  at  once  into  her  feelings,  and 
approved  her  plan.  He  had  been  in  that  country  himself,  and  had  staid 
a tew  days  at  the  house  of  a kind  old  man,  named  Hans  Oberg.  He 
furnished  Hilda  with  means  for  the  journey,  and  gave  her  an  affectionate 
letter  of  introduction,  ixx  which  he  described  her  as  a Swedish  oi’phan, 
who  had  suffered  much,  and  would  be  glad  to  earn  her  living  ixx  any  honest 
way  that  could  be  pointed  out  to  her. 

It  was  the  nxiddle  of  Jxxne  when  Hilda  arrived  at  the  house  of  Hans 
Oberg.  He  was  a stout,  clunxsy,  red-visaged  old  man,  with  wide  mouth 
axxd  big-nose,  hooked  like  an  eagle’s  beak  ; but  there  was  a x'ight  friendly 
expression  in  his  large  eyes,  and  when  he  had  read  the  lettex’,  he  gi’eeted 
the  young  stranger  with  such  cordiality,  that  she  felt  at  once  that  she  had 
found  a father.  She  mxist  come  in  his  boat,  he  said,  and  he  would  take 
her  at  oxxce  to  his  island-home,  wnere  his  good  woman  would  give  her  y, 


hearty  welcome.  She  always  loved  the  friendless  ; and  especially  woxxld 
she  love  the  Swedish  orphan,  because  her  last  and  youngest  daxxghter  had 
died  the  year  before.  On  his  way  to  the  boat,  the  worthy  man  introduced 
her  to  several  people,  axxd  when  he  told  her  story,  old  mexx  and  young 
maidens  took  her  by  the  hand,  and  spoke  as  if  they  thought  Heaven 
hat)  seixt  them  a daughter  and  a sister.  The  good  Brenda  received  her 
with  open  arms,  as  her  husband  had  said  she  would,  She  was  an  old 
weather-beaten  woman,  but  there  was  a whole  heart  full  of  sunshine  in 
her  honest  eyes. 

And  this  new  home  looked  so  pleasant  under  the  light  of  the  summer 
sky  ! The  house  was  embowered  in  the  shrubbery  of  a small  island,  in 
the  midst  of  a fiord,  the  steep  shores  of  which  were  thickly  covered  with 
pine,  fir,  and  junipex-,  down  to  the  water’s  edge.  The  fiord  went  twisting 
and  turning  about,  from  promontory  to  promontory,  as  if  the  Nereides, 
dancing  up  from  the  sea,  had  sportively  chased  each  other  into  xxooks  and 
cornel’s,  now  hiding  away  behind  some  bold  projection  of  rock,  and  xxow 
peeping  out  suddenly,  with  a broad  sxxnxxy  snxile . Directly  in  front  of  the 
island,  the  fiord  expanded  into  a broad  bay,  oix  the  shores  of  which  was  a 
little  primitive,  romantic-looking  village.  Here  and  there,  a sloop  was  at 
anchor,  and  picturesque  little  boats  tacked  off  and  oix  from  cape  to  cape, 
their  white  sails  glancing  iix  the  sxux.  A range  of  lofty  blue  mountains 
closed  ill  the  distance.  One  giant,  higher  than  all  the  rest,  went  up  per- 
pendicularly into  the  clouds,  wearing  a perpetual  crown  of  glittering 
snow.  As  the  maiden  gazed  on  this  sublime  and  beautiful  sceneiy,  a new 
and  warmer  tide  seemed  to  flow  through  her  stagnant  lieai’t.  Ah,  how 
happy  might  life  be  hei’e  among  these  mountain  homes,  with  a people  of 
such  patriarchal  simplicity,  so  brave  and  free,  so  hospitable,  frank,  and 
hearty  ! 

The  house  of  Flans  Ohei’g  was  built  of  pine  logs,  neatly  white- washed. 
The  roof  was  covered  with  grass,  and  bore  a crop  of  large  bushes,  A 
vine,  tangled  among  these,  fell  in  heavy  festoons  that  waved  at  every 
touch  of  the  wind.  The  door  was  painted  with  flowers  in  gay  colours, 
and  surmounted  with  fantastic  carving.  The  interior  of  the  dwelling  was 
ornamented  with  many  grotesque  little  images,  boxes,  bowls,  ladles,  &e., 
curiously  carved  out  of  the  close  gx-ained  and  beautifully  white  wood  of  the 
Norwegiaxx  fir.  This  was  a common  amusement  with  the  peasantry,  axxd 
Hans  Obei’g  being  a great  favourite  among  them,  received  many  sxxeh 
presents  during  his  frequent  visits  ixx  the  surrounding  parishes.  But  xxo- 
tlxing  so  much  attracted  Hilda's  attexxtion  as  a kind  of  long  trumpet,  made 
of  two  hollow  half  cylindei’s  of  wood,  hoxxxxd  tightly  together  with  birch 
bai'k.  The  only  instrument  of  the  kind  she  lxad  ever  seen  was  in  the 
possession  of  Virika  Gjetter,  who  called  it  a luhr,  and  said  it  was  used  to 
call  the  cows  home  ixx  her  native  village,  in  Upper  Tellemarken.  She 
showed  how  it  was  used,  and  Hilda,  having  a quick  ear,  soon  learned  to 
play  xxpon  it  with  considerable  facility.  And  hei’e,  in  her  new  home,  this 
rude  instrument  x’eappeai’ed , forming  the  only  visible  link  between  her 
present  life  and  that  dreamy  past ! IV  itlx  strange  feelings,  she  took  up 
the  pipe,  and  began  to  play  one  of  the  old  tunes.  At  first  the  tones  flitted 
like  phantoms  in  and  out  of  her  brain ; but  at  last,  they  all  came  back, 
and  took  their  places  rank  and  file.  Old  Brenda  said  it  was  a pleasant 
tune,  and  asked  her  to  play  it  again  ; but  to  Hilda  it  seemed  awfully 
solemn,  like  a voice  warbling  from  the  tombs.  She  would  learn  other 
tunes  to  please  the  good  mother,  she  said  ; but  this  she  would  play  no  more  ; 
it  made  her  too  sad,  for  she  had  heard  it  in  ixer  youth. 

“ Thy  youth  !”  said  Brenda,  smiling.  “ One  sees  well  that  must  have 
been  a long  time  ago.  To  hear  thee  talk,  one  might  suppose  thou  wert  an 
old  autumn  leaf,  just  ready  to  drop  from  the  bough,  like  myself.” 

Hilda  blushed,  and  said  she  felt  old,  because  she  had  had  much  trouble. 
“ Poor  child  1”  responded  the  good  Brenda  ; “ I hope  thou  hast  had  thy 
sbai’e.” 

“ I feel  as  if  nothing  could  trouble  me  hei’e,”  replied  Hilda,  with  a 
grateful  smile  ; “ all  seems  so  kind  and  peaceful.”  She  bi’eathed  a few 
notes  through  the  lulir,  as  she  laid  it  away  on  the  shelf  where  she  had 
found  it.  “ But  my  good  mother,”  said  she,  “ how  clear  and  soft  are 
these  tones  1 The  pipe  I used  to  hear  was  far  more  harsh.”  “ The  xvood 
is  very  old,”  rejoined  Brenda  : “ They  say  it  is  more  than  a hundred 
yeai’s.  Alerik  Thorild  gave  it  to  me,  to  call  my  good  man  when  he  is 
out  in  the  boat.  Ah,  he  was  such  a Berserker*  of  a boy  ! and  in  truth  lie. 
was  not  much  mox-e  sober  when  he  was  hex-e  three  yeai’s  ago.  But  no 
matter  what  he  did;  one  could  never  help  loving  him.”  “And  who  is 
Alerik  ? ’ asked  the  maiden.  Brenda  pointed  to  an  old  house,  seen  ixx  the 
distance,  on  the  declivity  of  one  of  the  opposite  hi  Is.  It  overlooked  the 
broad  bright  bay,  with  its  picturesque  little  islands,  and  was  sheltei’ed  in 
the  rear  by  a noble  pine  forest.  A waterfall  came  down  from  the  hill- 
side, glancing  in  and  out  among  the  trees;  and  when  the  sun  kissed  it  as 
he  went  away,  it  lighted  up  with  a snxile  of  I’ainbows.  “ That  house,”  said 
Brenda,  “ was  built  by  Alerik’s  grandfather’-  He  was  the  richest  man  in 
the  village.  But  his  only  son  was  away  among  the  wars  for  a long  time, 
and  the  old  place  has  been  going  to  decay.  But  they  say  Alerik  is  coming 
back  to  live  among  us  ; and  he  will  soon  give  it  a diffei’ent  look.  He  has 
been  away  to  Germany  and  Paris,  and  other  outlandish  parts,  for  a long 
time.  Ah!  the  rogue  ! thei’e  was  no  mischief  he  didn’t  think  of.  He  was 
always  Tying  cats  together  under  the  windows,  and  barking  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  till  he  set  all  the  dogs  in  the  neighbourhood  a howling.  But 
as  long  as  it  was  Alerik  that  did  it,  it  was  all  well  enough  : for  evei’yhocly 
loved  him,  and  he  always  made  one  believe  just  what  he  liked.  If  he 


* A warrior  famous  in  the  Northern  Sagas  for  his  stormy  and  untamable  character, 
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wanted  to  make  thee  think  thy  hair  was  as  black  as  Noeek’s*  mane,  he 
would  make  thee  think  so.”  Hilda  smiled,  as  she  glanced  at  her  flaxen 
hair,  with  here  and  there  a thread  of  paly  gold,  where  the  sun  touched  it. 
“ I think  it  would  be  hard  to  prove  this  is  black,’’  said  she.  “ Neverthe- 
less,” rejoined  Brenda,  “if  Alerik  undertook  it,  he  would  do  it.  He 
always  has  his  say,  and  does  what  he  will.  One  may  as  well  give  in  to 
him  first  as  last.” 

This  account  of  the  unknown  youth  carried  with  it  that  species  of 
fascination,  which  the  idea  of  uncommon  power  always  has  over  the 
human  heart.  The  secluded  maiden  seldom  touched  the  luhr  without 
thinking  of  the  giver ; and  not  unfrequently  she  found  herself  conjecturing 
when  this  wonderful  Alerik  would  come  home.  Meanwhile,  constant  but 
not  excessive  labour,  the  mountain  air,  the  quiet  life,  and  the  kindly  hearts 
around  her,  restored  to  Hilda  more  than  her  original  loveliness.  In  her 
large  blue  eyes,  the  inward-looking  sadness  of  experience  now  mingled  in 
strange  beauty  with  the  out-looking  clearness  of  youth.  Her  fair  com- 
plexion was  tinged  with  the  glow  of  health,  and  her  motions  had  the  airy 
buoyancy  of  the  mountain  breeze.  When  she  went  to  the  mainland,  to 
attend  church,  or  rustic  festival,  the  hearts  of  young  and  old  greeted  her 
like  a May  blossom.  Thus  with  calm  cheerfulness  her  hours  went  by, 
making  no  noise  in  their  flight,  leaving  no  impress.  But  here  was  an 
unsatisfied  want  ! She  sighed  for  hours  that  did  leave  a mark  behind 
them.  She  thought  of  the  Danish  youth,  who  had  first  spoken  to  her  of 
love  ; and  plaintively  came  the  tones  from  her  luhr , as  she  gazed  on  the 
opposite  hills,  and  wondered  whether  the  Alerik  they  talked  of  so  much 
was  indeed  so  very  superior  to  other  young  men. 

Father  Oberg  often  came  home  at  twilight  with  a boat  full  of  juniper 
boughs,  to  be  strewed  over  the  floors,  that  they  might  diffuse  a balmy 
odour,  inviting  to  sleep.  One  evening,  when  Hilda  saw  him  coming  with 
his  verdant  load,  she  hastened  down  to  the  water’s  edge  to  take  an  armful 
of  the  fragrant  boughs.  She  had  scarcely  appeared  in  sight,  before  he 
called  out,  “ I do  believe  Alerik  has  come  ! I heard  the  organ  up  in  the 
old  house.  Somebody  was  playing  on  it  like  a north-east  storm  ; and 
surely,  said  I,  that  must  be  Alerik.”  “ Is  there  an  organ  there  ?”  asked 
the  damsel  in  surprise.  “ Yes.  He  built  it  himself,  when  he  was  here 
three  years  ago.  He  can  make  anything  he  chooses.  An  organ,  or  a basket 
cut  from  a cherry-stone,  is  all  one  to  him.” 

When  Hilda  returned  to  the  cottage,  she  of  course  repeated  the  news  to 
Brenda,  who  exclaimed  joyfully,  “ Ah,  then  we  shall  see  him  soon  ! If  he 
does  not  come  before,  we  shall  certainly  see  him  at  the  weddings  in  the 
church  to-morrow.” 

“ And  plenty  of  tricks  we  shall  have  now,”  said  Father  Oberg,  shaking 
his  head,  with  a good-natured  smile.  “ There  will  be  no  telling  which 
end  °f  the  world  is  uppermost,  while  he  is  here.”  “Oh  yes,  there  will, 
my  friend,  answered  Brenda,  laughing  ; “for  it  will  certainly  be  which- 
ever end  Alerik  stands  on.  The  handsome  little  Berserker  ! How  I 
should  like  to  see  him  !” 

I he  next  day  there  was  a sound  of  lively  music  on  the  waters  ; for  two 
young  couples  from  neighbouring  islands  were  coming  up  the  fiord,  to  be 
married  at  the  church  in  the  opposite  village.  Their  boats  were  orna- 
mented with  gay  little  banners,  friends  and  neighbours  accompanied  them, 
playing  on  musical  instruments,  and  the  rowers  had  their  hats  decorated 
with  garlands.  As.  the  rustic  band  floated  thus  gaily  over  the  bright 
waters,  they  were  joined  by  Father  Oberg,  with  Brenda  and  Hilda  in 
his  boat.  Friendly  villagers  had  already  decked  the  simple  little  church 
with  evergreens  and  flowers,  in  honour  of  the  bridal  train.  As  they 
entered,  Father  Oberg  observed  that  two  young  men  stood  at  the  door 
with  clarionets  in  their  hands.  But  he  thought  no  more  of  it,  till, 
according  to  immemorial  custom,  he,  as  a clergyman’s  assistant,  began  to 
sing  the  first  lines  of  the  hymn  that  was  given  out.  The  very  first  note 
he  sounded , up  struck  the  clarionets  at  the  door.  The  louder  they  played, 
the  louder  the  old  man  bawled ; but  the  instruments  gained  the  victory. 
W hen  he  essayed  to  give  out  the  lines  of  the  next  verse,  the  merciless 
clarionets  brayed  louder  than  before.  His  stentorian  voice  had  become 
vociferous  and  rough,  from  thirty  years  of  halloing  across  the  water,  and 
singing  of  psalms  in  four  village  churches.  He  exerted  it  to  the  utmost, 
till  the  perspiration  poured  down  Lis  rubicund  visage  ; but  it  was  of  no 
use.  Hi3  rivals  had  strong  lungs,  and  they  played  on  clarionets  in  F.  If 
the  whole  village  had  screamed  fire,  to  the  shrill  accompaniment  of  rail- 
road whistles,  they  would  have  over-topped  them  all.  Father  Oberg  was 
vexed  at  heart,  and  it  was  plain  enough  he  was  so.  The  congregation 
held  down  their  heads  with  suppressed  laughter  ; all  except  one  tall 
vigorous  young  man,  who  sat  up  very  serious  and  dignified,  as  if  he  were 
reverently  listening  to  some  new  manifestation  of  musical  genius.  When 
the  people  left  church,  Hilda  saw  this  young  stranger  approaching  toward 
them,  as  fast  as  numerous  hand  shakings  by  the  way  would  permit.  She 
had  time  to  observe  him  closely.  His  noble  figure,  his  strong  agile 
motions,  his  expressive  countenance,  hazel  eyes  with  strongly  marked 
brows,  and  abundant  brown  hair,  tossed  aside  with  a careless  grace,  left 
no  doubt  in  her  mind  that  this  was  the  famous  Alerik  Thorild  ; but  what 
made  her  heart  beat  more  wildly  was  his  strong  resemblance  to  Magnus 
the  Dane.  He  went  up  to  Brenda  and  kissed  her,  and  threw  his  arms 
about  Father  Oberg's  neck,  with  expressions  of  joyful  recognition.  The 
kind  old  man,  vexed  as  he  was,  received  these  affectionate  demonstrations 
with  great  friendliness.  “ Ah,  Alerik,”  said  he,  after  the  first  salutations 


* An  elfish  spirit,  which,  according  to  popular  tradition  in  Norway,  appears  iu  the 
form  of  a coal-black  horse. 


"Were  over,  “that  was  not  kind  of  thee.”  “Me  ! What  1”  exclaimed  the 
young  man  with  well-feigned  astonishment.  “ To  put  up  those  confounded 
clarionets  to  drown  my  voice,”  rejoined  he  bluntly.  “ When  a man  has  led 
the  singing  thirty  years  in  four  parishes,  I can  assure  thee  it  is  not  a 
pleasant  joke  to  be  treated  in  that  style.  I know  the  young  men  are  tired 
of  my  voice,  and  think  they  could  do  things  in  better  fashion,  as  young 
fools  always  do  ; but  1 may  thank  thee  for  putting  it  into  their  heads  to 
bring  those  detestable  clarionets.” 

“ Oh,  dear  Father  Oberg.”  replied  the  young  man,  in  the  most  coaxing 
tones,  and  with  the  most  caressing  manner,  “you  couldn’t  think  1 would 
do  such  a thing!”  “On  the  contrary,  it  is  just  the  thing  I think  thou 
eouldst  do,”  answered  the  old  man.  “Thou  need  s’  not  think  to  cheat  me 
out  of  my  eye-teeth,  this  time.  Thou  hast  often  enough  made  me  believe 
the  moon  was  made  of  green  cheese.  But  I know'  thy  tricks.  I shall  be 
on  my  guard  now  ; and,  mind  thee,  I am  not  going  to  bo  bamboozled  by 
thee  again.”  Alerik  smiled  mischievously  ; for  he,  in  common  with  all  the 
villagers,  knew  it  was  the  easiest  thing  in  the  World  to  gull  the  simple- 
hearted  old  man.  “ Well,  come,  Father  Oberg,”  said  he,  “ shake  hands  and 
be  friends.  When  you  come  over  to  the  village  to-morrow,  WTe  will  drink 
a mug  of  ale  together  at  the  Wolf’s  Head”  ‘‘Oh  yes,  and  be  played 
some  trick  for  his  pains,”  said  Brenda.  “ No,  no,”  answered  Alerik,  with 
great  gravity ; “ he  is  on  his  guard  now,  and  I cannot  bamboozle  him 
again.”  With  a friendly  nod  and  smile,  he  bounded  off1,  to  greet  some  one 
whom  he  recognised.  Hilda  had  stepped  back  to  hide  her- elf  from 
observation.  She  was  a little  afraid  of  the  handsome  Berserker; 
and  his  resemblance  to  the  Magnus  of  her  youthful  recollection  made 
her  sad. 

The  next  afternoon  Alerik  met  his  old  friend,  and  reminded  him  of  the 
agreement  to  drink  ale  at  the  Wolf’s  Head.  On  the  way  he  invited 
several  young  companions.  The  ale  was  excellent,  and  Alerik  told  stories 
and  sang  songs,  which  filled  the  little  tavern  with  roars  of  laughter.  In 
one  of  the  intervals  of  merriment  he  turned  suddenly  to  honest  Hans,  and 
said,  “ Father  Oberg,  among  the  many  things  I have  learned  and  done  in 
foreign  countries,  did  I ever  tell  you  that  1 had  made  a 1<  ague  with  the 
devil,  and  am  shot-proof?”  “One  might  easily  believe  thou  hadst  made  a 
league  with  the  devil  before  thou  wert  born,”  replied  Hans,  with  a grin  at 
his  own  wit ; “ but  as  for  being  shot-proof,  that  is  another  affair.”  “ Try 
and  see,”  rejoined  Alerik.  “ These  friends  are  witnesses  that  I tell  you  it 
is  perfectly  safe  to  try.  Come,  1 will  stand  here ; fire  your  pistol 
and  you  will  soon  see  that  the  evil  one  will  keep  the  bargain  he  made  with 
me.”  “ Be  done  with  thy  nonsense,  Alerik,”  rejoined  his  old  friend.  “ Ah, 
I see  how  it  is,”  replied  Alerik,  turning  towards  the  young  men.  “ Father 
Oberg  used  to  be  a famous  shot.  Nobody  wras  more  expert  in  the  bear 
or  the  wolf  hunt  than  he  ; but  old  eyes  grow  dim,  and  old  hands  will 
tremble.  No  wonder  he  does  not  like  to  have  us  see  how  much  he  fails.’’ 
This  was  attacking  honest  Hans  on  his  weak  side.  He  was  proud  of  his 
strength  and  his  skill  in  shooting,  and  he  did  not  like  to  admit  that  he 
was  growing  old.  “ I not  hit  a mark  !”  exclaimed  he,  with  indignation. 
“ When  did  I ever  miss  a thing  1 aimed  at  ?”  “ Never,  when  you  were 

young,”  answered  one  of  the  company;  “but  it  is  no  wonder  you  ai’e 
afraid  to  try  now.”  “Afraid  !”  exclaimed  the  old  hunter,  impatiently. 
“ Who  said  I was  afraid  ?”  Alerik  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  replied 
carelessly,  “ 1 1 is  natural  enough  that  these  young  men  should  think  so 
when  they  see  you  refuse  to  aim  at  me,  though  I assure  you  that  I am 
shot-proof,  and  that  I will  stand  perfectly  still.”  “ But  art  thou  really 
shot-proof?”  inquired  the  guileless  old  man.  “ The  devil  has  helped  thee 
to  do  so  many  strange  things,  that  one  never  knows  what  he  will  help 
thee  to  do  next.’’  “ Really,  Father  Oberg,  I speak  in  earnest.  Tako  up 
your  pistol  and  try,  and  you  will  soon  see  with  your  own  eyes  that  1 am 
shot-proof.”  Hans  Oberg  looked  round  upon  the  company  like  one  per- 
plexed. His  wits, never  very  bright,  were  somewhat  muddled  by  the  ale. 
“ What  shall  I do  with  this  wild  fellow  ? ’ inquired  he.  “ You  see  ho  wile 
be  shot.”  “ Try  him,  try  him,”  was  the  general  response.  “ He  has  assured 
you  he  is  shot-proof ; what  more  do  you  need  ?” 

The  old  man  hesitated  awhile,  but  after  some  further  parley,  took  up  his 
pistol  and  examined  it.  “ Before  we  proceed  to  business,”  said  Alerik, 
“ let  me  tell  you,  that  if  you  do  not  shoot  me,  you  shall  have  a gallon  of 
the  best  ale  you  ever  drank  in  your  life.  Come  and  taste  it,  Father 
Oberg,  and  satisfy  yourself  that  it  is  good.”  While  they  were  discussing 
the  merits  of  the  ale,  one  of  the  young  men  took  the  ball  from  the  pistol. 
“ I am  ready  now,”  said  Alerik  : “here  Island.  Now  don’t  lose  your  name 
as  a good  marksman.”  The  old  man  fired,  and  Alerik  fell  back  with  a 
deadly  groan.  Poor  Father  Oberg  stood  like  a stone  image  of  terror. 
His  arms  adhered  rigidly  to  his  sides,  his  jaw  dropped,  and  his  great  eyes 
seemed  starting  from  their  sockets.  “Oh,  Father  Oberg,  how'  could  you 
do  it !”  exclaimed  the  young  men.  The  poor  horrified  Hans  stared  at 
them  wildly,  and  gasping  and  stammering  replied,  “ Why,  he  said  he  was 
shot-proof,  and  you  all  told  me  to  do  it.”  “Oh  yes,”  said  they;  “but 
we  supposed  you  would  have  sense  enough  to  know  it  was  all  in  fun.  But 
don’t  take  it  too  much  to  heart  You  will  probably  forfeit  your  life  ; for 
the  government  will  of  course  consider  it  a poor  excuse  when  you  tell 
them  that  you  fired  at  a man  merely  to  oblige  him,  and  because  he  said 
he  was  shot  proof.  But  don’t  be  too  much  cast  down,  Father  Oberg.  We 
must  all  meet  death  in  some  way ; and  if  the  worst  comes  to  the  w orst,  it 
will  be  a great  comfort  to  you  and  your  good  Brenda  that  3'ou  did  not  intend 
to  commit  murder.’’  The  poor  old  man  gazed  at  them  with  an  expression 
of  such  extreme  suffering,  that  they  became  alarmed,  and  said,  “Cheer 
up,  cheer  up.  Come,  you  must  drink  something  to  make  you  feel  better.” 
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They  took  him  bj-  the  shoulders,  and  as  they  led  him  out,  he  looked  back 
wistfully  ou  the  body. 

The  instant  he  left  the  apartment,  Alerik  sprang  up  and  darted  out  at 
the  opposite  door;  and  when  Father  Oberg  entered  the  other  room,  there 
he  sat,  as  composedly  as  possible,  reading  a paper  and  smoking  his  pipe. 

“ There  he  is  !”  shrieked  the  old  man,  turning  paler  than  ever.  ‘ ‘ Who  is 
there?’'  inquired  the  young  men.  “ Don't  you  see  Alerik  Thorild  2”  ex- 
claimed he,  pointing,  with  an  expression  of  intense  horror.  They 
turned  to  the  landlord,  and  remarked,  in  a compassionate  tone,  “ Poor 
Father  Oberg  has  shot  Alerik  Thorild,  whom  he  loved  so  well ; and  the 
dreadful  accident  has  so  affected  his  brain,  that  ho  imagines  he  Sees  him.” 
The  old  man  pressed  his  broad  hand  hard  against  his  forehead,  and  again 
groaned  out,  “Oh,  don’t  you  see  him  ?”  The  tones  indicated  such  agony, 
that  Alerik  had  not  the  heart  to  prolong  the  scene.  He  sprang  on  his 
feet,  and  exclaimed,  “ Now  for  your  gallon  of  ale,  Father  Oberg  ! you  see 
the  devil  did  keep  his  bargain  with  me.”  “ And  are  you  alive  ?”  shouted 
the  old  man.  The  mischievous  fellow  soou  convinced  him  of  that,  by  a 
slap  on  the  shoulder,  that  made  his  bones  ache.  Hans  Oberg  capered  like 
a dancing  bear.  He  hugged  Alerik,  and  jumped  about,  and  clapped  his 
hands,  and  was  altogether  beside  himself.  He  drank  unknown  quantities 
of  ale,  and  this  time  sang  loud  enough  to  drown  a brace  of  clarionets 
in  F. 

The  night  was  far  advanced  when  lie  went  on  board  his  boat  to  return 
to  his  island  home.  He  pulled  the  oars  vigorously,  and  the  boat  shot 
swiftly  across  the  moon-lighted  waters.  But  on  arriving  at  the  customary 
landing,  he  could  discover  no  vestige  of  his  white-washed  cottage.  Not 
knowing  that  Alerik,  in  the  full  tine  of  his  mischief,  had  sent  men  to  paint 
the  house  with  a dark  brown  wash,  he  thought  he  must  have  made  a mis- 
take in  the  landing  ; so  he  rowed  round  to  the  other  side  of  the  island,  but 
with  no  better  success.  Ashamed  to  return  to  the  mainland  to  inquire 
for  a house  that  had  absconded,  and  a little  suspicious  that  the  ale  had 
hung  some  cobwebs  in  his  brain,  he  continued  to  row  hither  and  thither, 
till  his  strong  muscular  arms  fairly  ached  with  exertion.  But  the  moon 
was  going  down,  and  all  the  landscape  settling  into  darkness;  and  he  at 
last  reluctantly  concluded  that  it  was  best  to  go  back  to  the  village  inn. 
Alerik,  who  had  expected  this  result  much  sooner,  had  waited  there  to 
receive  him.  When  he  had  kept  him  knocking  a sufficient  time,  he  put 
his  head  out  of  the  window,  and  inquired  who  was  there.  “ Father 
Oberg,”  was  the  disconsolate  reply.  “ For  the  love  of  mercy  let  me  come 
in  and  get  a few  minutes  sleep  before  morning.  I have  been  rowing  about 
the  bay  these  four  hours,  and  I can’t  find  my  house  any  where.”  “ This  is 
a very  bad  sign,”  replied  Alerik,  solemnly.  “ Houses  don’t  run  away, 
except  from  drunken  men.  Ah,  Father  Oberg  ! Father  Oberg  ! what  will 
the  minister  say  ? ’ But  he  did  not  have  a chance  to  persecute  the  weary 
old  man  much  longer;  for  scarcely  had  he  come  under  the  shelter  of  the 
house,  before  he  was  snoring  in  a profound  sleep. 

Early  the  next  day,  Alerik  sought  his  old  friends  in  their  brown-washed 
cottage.  He  found  it  not  so  easy  to  conciliate  them  as  usual.  They  were 
really  grieved  ; and  Brenda  even  said  she  believed  he  wanted  to  be  the 
death  of  her  old  man.  But  he  had  brought  them  presents,  which  he  knew 
they  would  like  particularly  wed  ; and  he  kissed  their  hands,  and  talked 
over  his  boyish  days,  till  at  last  he  made  them  laugh.  “ Ah  ! now,”  said 
he,  “ you  have  forgiven  me,  my  dear  old  friends.  And  you  see,  father,  it 
was  all  your  own  fault.  You  put  the  mischief  into  me,  by  boasting  before 
all  those  young  men  that  I could  never  bamboozle  you  again.”  “Ah,  thou 
incorrigible  rogue  !”  answered  the  old  man.  “ I believe  thou  hast  indeed 
made  a league  with  the  devil;  and  he  gives  thee  the  power  to  make 
everybody  love  thee,  do  what  thou  wilt.  ” 

Alerik’s  smile  seemed  to  express  that  he  always  had  a pleasant  con- 
sciousness of  such  power.  The  luhr  lay  on  the  table  beside  him,  and  as 
betook  it  up,  he  asked,  “ Who  plays  on  this?  Yesterday,  when  I was 
out  in  my  boat,  I heard  some  very  pretty  little  wild  variations  ” Brenda 
instead  of  answering  called,  “Hilda  ! Hilda  !”  and  the  young  gird  came 
from  the  next  room,  blushing  as  she  entered.  Alerik  looked  at  her  with 
evident  surprise.  “Surely,  this  is  not  your  Gunilda  ?”  said  lie.  “No,” 
replied  Brenda,  “she  is  a Swedish  orphan, whom  the  all-kind  Father  sent 
to  take  the  place  of  our  Gunilda,  when  she  was  called  hence.”  After  some 
words  of  friendly  greeting,  the  visitor  asked  Hilda  if  it  was  she  who 
played  so  sweetly  on  the  luhr.  She  answered  timidly,  without  looking 
up.  Her  heart  was  throbbing  ; for  the  tones  of  his  voice  were  like 
Magnus  the  Dane. 

The  acquaintance  thus  begun  was  not  likely  to  languish  on  the  part  of 
such  an  admirer  of  beauty  as  was  Alerik  Thorild.  The  more  he  saw  of 
Hilda  during  the  long  evenings  of  the  following  winter,  the  more  he  was 
charmed  with  her  natural  refinement  of  look,  voice,  arid  manner.  There 
was,  as  we  have  said,  a peculiarity  in  her  beauty,  which  gave  it  a higher 
character  than  mere  rustic  loveliness;  a deep,  mystic,  plaintive  expression 
in  her  eyes  ; a sort  of  graceful  bewilderment  in  her  countenance,  and  at 
times  in  the  carriage  of  her  head  and  the  motions  of  her  body,  as  if  her 
spirit  had  lost  its  way,  and  was  listening  intently.  No  wonder  he  was 
charmed  by  her  spiritual  beauty,  her  simple,  untutored  modesty.  No 
wonder  she  was  delighted  with  his  frank,  manly  exterior,  his  cordial 
caressing  manner,  his  expressive  eyes,  now  tender  and  earnest,  and  now 
■parkling  with  merriment,  and  his  “smile  most  musical,”  because  always 
so  in  harmony  with  the  inward  feeling,  whether  of  sadness,  fun,  or  tender- 
ness. Then  his  moods  were  so  bewitchingly  various.  Now  powerful  as 
the  organ,  now  gentle  as  the  flute,  now  naive  as  the  oboe.  Brenda  said 
everything  he  did  seemed  to  be  alive.  He  carved  a wolf’s  head  on  her  old 


man’s  cane,  and  she  was  always  afraid  it  would  bite  her.  Brenda,  in  her 
simplicity,  perhaps  gave  as  good  a description  of  genius  as  could  be  given, 
when  she  said  everything  it  did  seemed  to  be  alive.  Hilda  thought  it 
certainly  was  so  with  Alerik’s  music.  Sometimes  all  went  madly  with  it, 
as  if  fairies  danced  on  the  grass,  and  ugly  gnomes  came  and  made  faces  at 
them,  and  shrieked,  and  clutched  at  their  garments  ; the  fairies  pelted 
them  off  with  flowers,  and  then  all  died  away  to  sleep  in  the  moonlight. 
Sometimes,  when  he  played  on  flute  or  violin,  the  sounds  came  mournfully 
as  the  midnight  wind  through  ruined  towers  ; and  they  stirred  up  such 
sorrowful  memories  of  the  past  that  Hilda  pressed  her  hand  upon  her 
swelling  heart,  and  said,  “ Oh,  not  such  strains  as  that,  dear  Alerik.”  But 
when  his  soul  overflowed  with  love  and  happiness,  oh,  then  how  the  music 
gushed  and  nestled  ! 

“ The  lark  could  scarce  get  out  his  notes  for  joy, 

But  shook  his  song  together,  as  he  neared 
Ilis  happy  home,  the  ground.” 

The  old  luhr  was  a great  favourite  with  Alerik ; not  for  its  musical 
capabilities,  but  because  it  was  entwined  with  the  earliest  recollections  of 
his  childhood.  “ Until  I heard  thee  play  upon  it,”  said  he,  “ I half  re- 
pented having  given  it  to  the  good  Brenda.  It  has  been  in  our  family  for 
several  generations,  and  my  nurse  used  to  play  upon  it  when  I was  in  my 
cradle.  They  tell  me  my  grandmother  was  a foundling.  She  was  brought 
to  my  great-grandfather’s  house  by  an  old  peasant  woman,  on  her  way  to 
the  valley  of  Westfjordalen.  She  died  there,  leaving  the  babe  and  the 
luhr  in  my  great-grandmother’s  keeping.  They  could  never  find  out  to 
whom  the  babe  belonged  ; but  she  grew  up  very  beautiful,  and  my  grand- 
father married  her. 

“ What  was  the  old  woman’s  name  ?”  asked  Hilda  ; and  her  voice  was 
so  deep  and  suppressed,  that  it  made  Alerik  start.  “ Virika  Gjetter,  they 
have  always  told  me,”  he  replied.  “ But,  my  dearest  one,  what  is  the 
matter  2” 

Hilda,  pale  and  fainting,  made  no  answer.  But  when  he  placed  her 
head  upon  his  bosom,  and  kissed  her  forehead,  and  spoke  soothingly,  her 
glazed  eyes  softened,  and  she  burst  into  tears.  All  his  entreaties,  how- 
ever, could  obtain  no  information  at  the  time.  “ Go  home  now,”  she  said, 
in  tones  of  deep  despondency  ; “ to-morrow  I will  tell  thee  all.  I have  had 
many  unhappy  hours,  for  I have  long  felt  that  I ought  to  tell  thee  all  my 
past  history ; but  1 was  afraid  to  do  it,  for  I thought  thou  wouldst  not 
love  me  any  more  ; and  that  would  be  worse  than  death.  But  come  to- 
morrow, and  I will  tell  thee  all.”  “ Well,  dearest  Hilda,  I will  wait,”  re- 
plied Alerik,  “ but  what  my  grandmother,  who  died  long  before  I was  born, 
can  have  to  do  with  my  love  for  thee,  is  more  than  I can  imagine.” 

The  next  day,  when  Hilda  saw  Alerik  coming  to  claim  the  fulfilment  of 
her  promise,  it  seemed  almost  like  her  death-warrant.  “ He  will  not  love 
me  any  more,”  thought  she,  “ he  will  never  again  look  at  me  so  tenderly  ; 
and  then  what  can  I do  but  die  ?”  With  much  embarrassment,  and  many 
delays,  she  at  last  began  her  strange  story.  He  listened  to  the  first  part 
very  attentively,  and  with  a gathering  frown  ; but  as  she  went  on,  the 
muscles  of  his  face  relaxed  into  a smile  ; and  when  she  ended  by  saying, 
with  the  most  melancholy  seriousness,  “ So  thou  seest,  dear  Alerik,  we 
cannot  be  married,  because  it  is  very  likely  that  I am  thy  great-grand- 
mother,” he  burst  into  immoderate  peals  of  laughter.  When  his  mirth 
had  somewhat  subsided,  he  replied,  “ Likely  as  not  thou  art  my  great- 
grandmother, dear  Hilda  ; and  just  as  likely  I was  thy  grandfather,  in  the 
first  place.  A groat  German  scholar*  teaches  that  our  souls  keep  coming 
back  again  and  again  into  new  bodies.  An  old  Greek  philosopher  is  said 
to  have  come  back  for  the  fourth  time,  under  the  name  of  Pythagoras.  If 
these  things  are  so,  how  the  deuce  is  a man  ever  to  tell  whether  he  marries 
his  grandmother  or  not  ?” 

“ But,  dearest  Alerik,  I am  not  jesting,”  rejoined  she.  “ What  I 
have  told  thee  is  really  true.  They  did  put  me  to  sleep  for  a hundred 
years.” 

“ Oh,  yes,”  answered  he,  laughing,  “ I remember  reading  about  it  in 
the  Swedish  papers,  and  I thought  it  a capital  joke.  I will  tell  thee  how 
it  is  with  thee,  my  precious  one.  The  elves  sometimes  seize  people,  to 
carry  them  down  into  their  subterranean  caves  ; but.  if  the  mortals  run 
away  from  them,  they,  out  of  spite,  for  ever  after  fill  their  heads  with 
gloomy,  insane  notions.  A man  in  Drontheim  ran  away  from  them,  and 
they  made  him  believe  he  was  an  earthen  coffee-pot.  He  sat  curled  up  in 
a corner  all  the  time,  for  fear  somebody  would  break  his  nose  off.” 

“ Nay,  now  thou  art  joking,  Alerik  ; but  really ” 

“ No,  I tell  thee  as  thou  hast  told  me,  it  was  no  joke  at  all,”  he  replied. 
“ The  man  himself  told  me  he  was  a coffee-pot.” 

“ But  be  serious,  Alerik,”  said  she,  “ and  tell  me,  dost  thou  not  believe 
that  some  learned  men  can  put  people  to  sleep  for  a hundred  years  ?” 

“I  don’t  doubt  some  of  my  college  professors  could,”  rejoined  he,  “pro- 
vided their  tongues  could  hold  out  so  long.” 

“ But,  Alerik,  dost  thou  think  it  possible  that  people  may  be  alive,  and 
yet  not  alive  ?” 

“ Of  course  I do,”  he  replied  ; “ the  greater  part  of  people  are  in  that 
condition.” 

“ Oh,  Alerik,  what  a tease  thou  art  ! I mean,  is  it  not  possible  that 
there  are  people  now  living,  or  staying  somewhere,  who  were  moving  about 
on  this  earcli  years  ago  ?” 

“ Nothing  more  likely,”  answered  he  ; “ for  instance,  who  knows  what 
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People  there  may  be  under  the  ice-sea  of  Folgefond  ? They  say  the  cocks 
are  heard  crowing  down  there  to  this  day.  How  a fowl  of  any  feather 
got  there  is  a cuiious  question  ; and  what  kind  of  atmosphere  lie  has  to  crow 
in,  is  another  puzzle.  Perhaps  they  are  poor  ghosts,  without  sense  of  shame, 
crowing  over  the  recollection  of  sins  committed  in  the  human  body.  The 
ancient  Egyptians  thought  the  soul  was  obliged  to  live  three  thousand  years, 
in  a succession  of  different  animals,  before  it  could  attain  to  the  regions  of 
the  blest.  I am  pretty  sure  I have  already  been  a lion  and  a nightingale. 
What  I shall  he  next  the  Egyptians  know  as  well  as  I do.  One  of  their 
sculptors  made  a stone  image,  half  woman  and  half  lioness.  Doubtless  his 
mother  had  been  a lioness,  and  had  transmitted  to  him  some  dim  recollection 
of  it.  But  I am  glad,  dearest,  they  sent  thee  back  in  the  form  of  a lovely 
maiden  ; for  if  thou  hadst  come  as  a wolf,  I might  have  shot  thee  ; ami  1 
shouldn’t  like  to  shoot  my — great-grand- mother.  Or  if  thou  hadst  come  as 
a red  herring,  Father  Oberg  might  have  eaten  thee  in  his  soup  ; and  then  I 
should  have  had  no  Hilda  Silfverling.” 

Hilda  smiled  as  she  said,  half  reproachfully,  “ I see  well  that  thou  dost  not 
believe  one  word  I sav.” 

“Oh,  yes,  I do,  dearest,”  rejoined  he,  very  seriously  ; “ I have  no  doubt 
the  fairies  carried  thee  off  some  summer’s  night,  and  made  thee  verily 
believe  that  thou  hadst  slept  for  a hundred  years.  They  do  the  strangest 
things.  Sometimes  they  change  babies  in  the  cradle  ; leave  an  imp,  and 
carry  off  the  human  to  the  metal  mines,  where  he  hears  only  clink  ! clink  ! 
Then  the  fairies  bring  him  back,  and  put  him  in  some  other  cradle.  When 
he  grows  up,  how  he  does  hurry  sku try  after  the  silver!  He  is  obliged 
to  work  all  his  life,  as  if  the  devil  drove  him.  The  poor  miser  never  knows 
what  is  the  matter  with  him ; but  it  is  all  because  the  gnomes  brought 
him  up  in  the  mines,  and  he  could  never  get  the  clink  out  of  his  head.  A 
more  poetic  kind  of  fairies  sometimes  carry  a babe  to  AJolian  caves,  full 
of  wild  dreamy  sounds;  and  when  he  is  brought  hack  to  upper  earth, 
ghosts  of  sweet  echoes  keep  beating  time  in  some  corner  of  his  brain,  to 
something  which  they  hear,  but  which  nobody  else  is  the  wiser  for.  I know 
that  it  is  true,  for  I was  brought  up  in  those  caves  myself.” 

Hilda  remained  silent  for  a few  minutes,  as  he  sat  looking  in  her  face  with 
comic  gravity.  “ Thou  wilt  do  nothing  but  make  fun  of  me,”  at  last  she 
said.  “ I do  wish  I could  persusde  thee  to  be  serious.  What  I told 
thee  was  no  fairy  story.  It  really  happened.  I remember  it  as  distinctly  as 
I do  our  sail  round  the  islands  yesterday.  I seem  to  see  that  great  bear  now, 
with  his  paws  folded,  on  the  shelf  opposite  me.” 

“ He  must  have  been  a great  bear  to  have  staid  there,”  replied  Alerik, 
with  eyes  full  of  roguery.  “ If  I had  been  in  his  skin,  may  l be  shot  if  all 
the  drugs  and  gases  in  the  world  would  have  kept  me  there,  with  my  p.iws 
folded  on  my  breast.”  Seeing  a slight  blush  passover  her  cheek,  he  added, 
more  seriously,  “Alter  all,  I ought  to  thank  that  w'icked  elf,  whoever  he  was, 
for  turning  thee  into  a stone  image  ; for  otherwise  thou  wouldst  have  been  in 
the  world  a hundred  years  too  soon  for  me,  and  so  I should  have  missed  my 
life’s  best  blossom.” 

Feeling  her  tears  on  his  hand,  he  again  started  off  into  a vein  of  merriment. 

“ Thy  case  was  not  so  very  peculiar,”  said  he.  “There  was  a Greek  lady, 
named  Niobe,  who  was  charged  to  stone.  The  Greek  gods  changed  women 
into  trees,  and  fountains,  and  all  manner  of  things.  A man  couldn’t  chop 
a walking-stick  in  those  days,  without  danger  of  cutting  off  some  lady’s  finger. 
The  tree  might  be  his  great-grandmother,  and  she  of  course  would  take  it  very 
unkindly  of  him.” 

“ these  things  are  like  the  stories  about  Odin  and  Frigga,”  rejoined 
Hilda.  “They  are  not  true,  like  the  Christian  religion.  When  I tell  thee 
a true  story,  why  dost  thou  always  meet  me  with  fairies  and  fictions?” 

But  tell  me,  dearest  Hilda.”  said  he,  “ what  the  Christian  religion  has 
to  do  with  penning  up  young  maidens  with  bears  and  crocodiles?  In  its 
marriage  ceremonies,  I grant  that  it  sometimes  does  things  not  very  unlike 
that,  only  omitting  the  important  part  of  freezing  the  maiden’s  heart.  But 
since  thou  hast  mentioned  the  Christian  religion,  I may  as  well  give  thee  a 
bit  of  consolation  from  that  quarter.  I have  read  in  my  mother’s  big  Bible 
that  a man  must  not  marry  his  grandmother;  but  I do  not  remember  that  it 
said  a single  word  against  his  marrying  his  great  grandmother.” 

Hilda  laughed,  in  spite  of  herself.  But  after  a pause,  she  looked  at  him 
earnestly,  and  said,  “Dost  thou  indeed  think  there  would  be  no  harm  in 
marrying  under  these  circumstances,  if  I were  really  thy  great-grandmother? 

Is  it  thy  earnest  belief?  Do  be  serious  for  once,  dear  Alerik  1” 

“Certainly  there  would  be  no  harm,”  answered  he.  “Physicians  have 
agreed  that  the  body  changes  entirely  once  in  seven  years.  That  must  be 
because  the  soul  outgrows  its  clothes,  which  proves  that  the  soul  changes 
every  seven  years  also.  Therefore,  in  the  course  of  one  hundred  years, 
thou  must  have  had  fourteen  complete  changes  of  soul  and  body  ; and  it  is  as 
plain  as  daylight  that  if  thou  wert  my  great-grandmother  when  thou  fell 
asleep,  thou  couldst  not  bave  been  my  great-grandmother  when  they  waked 
thee  up.” 

“ Ah,  Alerik,”  she  replied,  “ it  is  as  good  Brenda  says,  there  is  no  use  in 
talking  with  thee.  One  might  as  well  try  to  twist  a string  that  is  not  fastened 
at  either  end.” 

He  looked  up  merrily  in  her  face.  The  wind  was  playing  with  her  ringlets, 
and  freshened  the  colour  on  her  cheeks.  “ I only  wish  I had  a mirror  to  hold 
before  thee.”  said  he,  “ that  thou  couldst  see  how  very  like  thou  art  to  a — 
great-grandmother.” 

“ Laugh  at  me  as  thou  wilt,”  answered  she  ; “ but  I assure  thee  T have 
strange  thoughts  about  myself  sometimes.  Dost  thou  know,”  added  she 
almost  in  a whisper,  “ I am  not  always  quite  certain  that  I have  not  died, 
and  am  now  in  heaven  ?” 


A ringing  shout  of  laughter  burst  from  the  light-hearted  lover.  “ Oh,  I 
like  that  1 I like  that  1”  exclaimed  he.  “That  is  good!  That  a S a ede,  com- 
ing to  Norway,  does  not  know  certainly  whether  she  is  in  heaven  or  not.” 

“ Do  be  serious,  Alerik,”  said  she,  imploringly.  “ Don’t  carry  thy  jests 
too  far.” 

“ Serious?  I am  serious.  If  Norway  is  not  heaven,  one  sees  plainly 
enough  that  it  must  have  been  the  scaling  place  where  the  old  giants  got  up 
to  heaven  ; for  they  have  left  their  ladders  standing.  Where  else  wilt  thou 
find  clusters  of  mountains  running  up  perpendicularly  thousands  of  feet  right 
into  the  sky?  If  thou  wast  to  see  some  of  them,  thou  couldst  tell  whether 
Norway  is  a good  climbing  place  into  heaven.” 

“ Ah,  dearest  Alerik,  thou  hast  taught  me  that  already,”  she  replied,  with 
a glance  full  of  affection  ; “so  a truce  with  thy  joking.  Truly  one  never 
knows  how  to  take  thee.  Thy  talk  sets  everything  in  the  world,  and  above  it 
and  below  it,  dancing  together  in  the  stiangest  fashion.” 

“ Because  they  all  do  dance  together,”  rejoined  the  perverse  man. 

“ Oh,  be  done!  he  done,  Alerik  !”  she  said,  putting  her  hand  playfully 
over  his  mouth.  “ Thou  wilt  tie  my  poor  brains  all  up  into  knots.” 

He  seized  her  hand  and  kissed  it,  then  busied  himself  with  braiding  the 
wild  spring  flowers  into  a garland  for  her  fair  hair.  As  she  gazed  on  him 
earnestly,  hpr  eyes  beaming  with  love  and  happiness,  he  drew  her  to  his 
breast,  and  exclaimed  fervently,  “ Oh,  thou  art  beautiful  as  an  angel ! and 
here  or  elsewhere,  with  thee  by  my  side,  it  seemeth  heaven  1” 

They  spoke  no  more  for  a long  time.  The  birds  now  and  then  serenaded 
the  silent  lovers  with  little  twittering  gushes  of  song.  The  setting  sun,  as 
he  went  away  over  the  hills,  threw  diamonds  on  the  bay,  and  a rainbow  rib- 
bon across  the  distant  waterfall.  Their  hearts  were  in  harmony  with  the 
peaceful  beauty  of  nature.  As  he  kissed  her  drowsy  eyes,  she  murmured, 
“ Oh,  it  was  well  worth  a hundred  years  with  bears  and  crocodiles  to  fall 
asleep  thus  on  thy  heart!” 

*»**»*• 

The  next  autumn,  a year  and  a half  after  Hilda’s  arrival  in  Norway,  there 
was  another  procession  of  boats,  with  banners,  music,  and  garlands.  The 
little  church  was  again  decorated  with  evergreens,  but  no  clarionet  players 
stood  at  the  door  to  annoy  good  Father  Oberg.  The  worthy  man  had,  in 
fact,  taken  the  hint  (though  somewhat  in  the  cross),  and  had  good-naturedly 
ceased  to  disturb  modern  ears  with  his  clamorous  vociferation  of  the  hymns. 
He  and  his  kind-hearted  Brenda  were  happy  beyond  measure  at  Hilda’s  good 
fortune.  But  when  she  told  her  husband  anything  he  did  not  choose  to  be- 
lieve, they  could  never  rightly  make  out  what  he  meant  by  looking  at  her  so 
slily,  and  saying,  “ Pooh,  pooh  1 tell  that  to  my — great-grandmother  1” 


THE  CHALLENGE  OF  BA  11  LETT  A. 

An  Historical  Romance  of  the  Sixteenth  Century. 


Chapter  XVI. 

In  order  to  narrate  the  numerous  incidents  which  befel,  on  that  eventful 
evening,  the  various  actors  of  this  history,  we  have  been  compelled  to  leave 
the  reader  in  suspense  in  regard  to  each  one.  AYe  shall  for  a similar  reason 
abandon  even  Fieramosca  for  a short  time,  and  return  to  the  castle,  to  find 
Caesar  Borgia,  whom  we  left  in  the  small  basement-rooms  which  looked  out 
on  the  sea. 

The  first  of  the  two  plots  which  had  led  him  to  the  camp  of  the  Spanish 
army  had,  in  spite  of  his  subtlety,  vanished  in  smoke  ; for  he  had  been 
unable  to  inspire  sufficient  confidence  in  Gonzales  to  win  him  over  to  the 
League,  or  even  to  gain  his  protection.  The  Spaniard,  who  had  kept  his 
faith  with  him  as  far  as  his  concealment  was  concerned,  had  nevertheless 
declined  his  offers  in  the  best  manner  he  could,  treating  him  with  that 
distinction  which,  however  little  merited  by  his  known  character,  was  still 
due  to  his  rank.  During  the  seven  or  eight  days  these  negotiations  and 
intrigues  were  in  operation,  he  kept  himself  almost  continually  shut  up  in 
his  suite  ot  apartments,  so  that  no  trace  might  be  obtained  of  him.  And 
when  at  long  intervals  he  w'ent  to  take  the  air,  he  choose  the  night  time, 
with  a mask  over  his  face,  a resort  of  great  men  in  that  century,  often 
made  use  of  to  cover  with  the  veil  of  secrecy  deeds  which  merited  little 
praise.  But  as  we  before  remarked,  besides  these  political  intrigues,  he 
was  laying  plots  for  the  ruin  of  her  who  had  been  bold  enough  to  show1  him 
her  contempt ; and  these  plots  were,  by  the  means  of  the  cunning  of  Don 
Michele,  to  be  brought  that  night  to  their  consummation. 

It  may  be  difficult  to  some  to  conceive  how  this  abandoned  villain, 
plunged  in  the  deepest  of  crimes,  could  value  so  much  the  ruin  ot  a single 
female,  and  so  untiringly  follow  up  her  track.  And,  indeed,  it  would  be  a 
sad  mistake  to  suppose  that  love,  even  the  most  sensual,  guided  the  desires 
of  Valentino.  But  Ginevra  had  repulsed  him — and  repulsed  him  in  a way 
that  showed  her  horror  and  her  scorn — she  still  lived,  as  he  believed, 
happy  with  another  : he  felt  he  had  been  frustrated  and  scorned  ; and  who, 
said  he,  in  the  wide  universe,  shall  boast  ot  having  held  Ctesar  Borgia 
at  bay  ? 

Of  the  numerous  beautiful  women  with  whom  he  had  come  in  contact, 
he  had  left  all  guilty  or  dishonoured,  though  he  had  encountered  many 
that  were  pure  and  virtuous,  wiio  were  sustained  by  high  blood  and  by 
powerful  men  who  could  have  protected  them.  And  could  he  endure  to 
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see  an  obscure  and  almost  unprotected  female  laugh  to  scorn  the  man  who 
made  all  Italy,  from  one  extremity  to  another,  tremble  at  his  name  ? 

Valentino  was  now  about  to  gratify  his  revenge,  and  he  said  to  himself, 
“ Thou  wilt  pay  dearly  for  the  torture  I have  endured,  cooped  up  in  these 
walls.”  In  truth,  his  confinement  in  those  narrow  rooms,  like  the  close  walls 
of  a prison,  accustomed  as  he  was  to  the  splendid  life  of  the  Roman  court, 
might  well  have  seemed  hard  to  him  had  he  been  a man  to  weigh  any  priva- 
tion, however  severe,  to  gain  his  end.  But  he  had  not  been  wanting  in 
devices  for  killing  the  time.  Besides  the  hours  he  had  to  pass  with 
Gonzales,  and  those  consumed  with  Don  Michele  in  perfecting  his  infernal 
plot  against  Ginevra,  there  were  daily  sent  to  him  from  Romagna. by  means 
of  his  most  confidential  agents,  letters  and  advice  upon  passing  events, 
messengers  arriving  and  setting  out  by  night,  verifying,  to  the  letter,  the 
assertion  of  Macchiavelli,  who,  in  writing  to  Florence,  shortly  before  this 
time,  said,  “ Of  all  the  courts  in  the  world,  that  where  the  most  profound 
secrecy  is  preserved,  is  the  court  of  the  duke.”  And  although  he  did  not 
clearly  expose  the  reasons,  he  left  all  at  liberty  to  understand,  that  upon  all 
imprudent  tongues  he  imposed  the  silence  of  the  dead. 

This  correspondence  was  maintained  by  means  of  light  vessels,  which 
plied  along  the  coast  of  Romagna,  and  anchored  under  the  shelter  of  certain 
rocks  at  the  foot  of  Gargano.  From  thence  the  messengers  came,  in  a small 
boat,  under  the  cover  of  night,  to  the  castle,  and  from  their  crews  Don 
Michele  had  chosen  picked  men  for  his  expedition.  During  the  evening 
of  which  we  are  speaking,  while  the  castle  was  filled  with  noise  and  revelry, 
Valentino  was  sitting  before  a table,  turning  over  a large  pile  of  papers  the 
couriers  of  the  preceding  day  had  brought  him.  Fie  was  dressed  in  a 
robe,  fastened  in  front  by  a row  of  small  buttons,  with  bust  and  sleeves  of 
black  satin,  tightly  fitted,  and  covered  with  several  stripes  of  white  velvet, 
ruffled,  and  only  united  to  the  arm  in  four  places  by  bands  of  the  same  stuff. 
Under  the  collar  of  the  robe,  three  or  four  buttons  were  opened,  which  ex- 
posed a coat  of  the  finest  mail  underneath,  a dress  the  duke  seldom  laid  aside. 
Those  who  have  visited  the  Borghese  Gallery  in  Rome  will  remember  to 
have  seen  a portrait  of  the  duke  by  the  hand  of  Raphael  in  this  very 
dress. 

Despite  the  strength  of  his  constitution,  he  was  troubled  at  intervals  with 
a malignant  humour  similar  to  erysipelas,  which  sometimes  lay  concealed  in 
his  blood,  and  at  others  broke  out  in  eruptions  upon  the  skin,  particularly  the 
face.  At  such  periods,  the  livid  paleness  of  his  countenance  changed  into  a 
spongy  red,  and  his  face  was  covered  with  small  ulcers,  which  discharged 
fetid  humours.  This  loathsome  deformity  inspired  with  disgust  even  those 
who  were  continually  attached  to  his  person.  But  a soul  like  his  could  not 
have  been  clothed  in  a more  appropriate  covering.  His  confinement  for  many 
days,  so  contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  especially  in  the  spring  season,  had 
unbound  those  malignant  humours,  and  brought  them  in  more  dreadful 
action  upon  his  features,  at  the  same  time  inflaming  his  whole  being  with 
an  inexplicable  and  ungovernable  fury,  the  ordinary  consequence  of  such  dis- 
tempers. 

About  eight  o’clock,  when  the  ball  was  commencing  in  the  hall  over- 
head, the  door  of  the  duke’s  room  was  gently  opened  by  a man  dressed  in 
dark  red,  having  a mantle  reaching  to  the  middle  of  the  thighs,  with  a 
black  cap  drawn  over  his  eyes,  a sword  and  a dagger,  and  bearing  a 
package  under  his  arm.  Valentino  raised  his  countenance,  and  the  mes- 
senger came  forward  with  a salutation,  and  laid  the  packet  on  the  table  with- 
out speaking. 

The  duke  took  up  the  packet,  saying  to  the  messenger: — ■ 

“To-night  I leave  this  place  : go  into  the  farthermost  room  and  secrete 
thyself,  and  whatever  thou  mayst  hear  come  not  forth  till  I call  thee.” 

The  man  went  out  of  the  door  opposite  the  one  he  had  entered,  and  Caesar 
Borgia,  taxing  lrom  his  belt  a small  dagger  that  glistened  in  the  light,  cut 
the  red  silken  bands  which  bound  the  packet,  which  was  further  secured  by 
the  apostolic  seals.  It  was  a letter  in  parchment,  written  to  him,  he  sup- 
posed, by  one  of  the  emissaries  whom  he  kept  at  the  court  of  Rome.  As 
he  opened  it  a little  golden  ball  rolled  out  upon  the  table.  At  the 
sight  of  it  the  duke  sprang  to  his  feet  with  suspicion  ; but  examining  more 
attentively  the  seals  and  the  writing,  he  became  re-assured,  and  resumed  his 
seat.  Nor  should  his  alarm  be  considered  ungrounded.  The  modes  of  ad- 
administering  poison  at  that  period  were  so  astrocious  and  subtle,  even  to  the 
sending  of  it  sealed  in  letters  in  such  a manner  that  on  opening  them  the 
fatal  effect  was  immediately  produced.  It  was  natural  then  that  the  duke,  at 
the  sight  of  an  object  he  did  not  expect,  should  be  startled  j for  if  ever  a 
man  lived  in  this  world  whose  first  thought  would  put  a diabolic  construction 
on  any  act,  he  was  unquestionably  that  one. 

The  letter  was  written  in  cypher,  the  key  of  which  no  one  had  but  himself 
and  the  Pope.  He  knew  the  character  well,  and  he  read  it  rapidly — this  was 
its  purport : — 

“ A few  days  since  we  had  a long  interview  with  the  ambassador  of  the 
most  Christian  king,  who  strongly  urged  us  to  enter  the  League  against 
the  Catholic  king,  to  despoil  him  of  the  realm,  even  offering  us  supplies  in 
subduing  Sienna,  and  the  state  of  the  Count  Gio.  Giordana ; to  which 
conditions  we  have  not  wished  to  accede  till  we  learned  of  your  success 
with  Gonzales.  We  cannot  believe  that  France,  although  at  the  present 
moment  she  may  seem  irresistible  in  arms,  can  long  make  head  against  the 
army  of  Ferdinand,  under  the  command  of  such  a leader,  who  can  so 
easily  receive  supplies,  or  recover  from  reverses,  by  means  of  the  sea. 
The  French  troops  unwillingly  sustain  a harassing  and  protracted  war. 
It  will  therefore  be  wise  policy  to  keep  in  with  both,  and  in  the  mean  time 


the  two  armies  will  come  to  some  encounter,  and  we  shall  then  know  what 
course  to  adopt. 

“ Amet,  Ambassador  from  the  Sultan,  reasoning  with  us  of  the  wonderful 
expedients  of  the  art  of  astrology,  showed  us,  that,  through  the  influence  of 
Saturn,  which,  with  Jupiter  and  Venus,  is  in  the  chamber  of  the  Sun  in 
the  ascendant,  we  are  to  encounter  great  peril  during  the  present  year, 
against  which  he  has  couticiled  us  to  provide  by  carrying  continually  about 
us  a ball  of  gold,  like  the  one  we  send  you  for  the  same  purpose. 

“ Alex.  P.  VI.” 

As  the  Duke  of  Romagna  read  his  father’s  letter,  he  fell  into  deep  medi- 
tation, alternately  casting  his  glance  from  the  manuscript  to  the  golden  ball 
he  kept  rolling  between  his  fingers.  His  face  then  assumed  a smile,  in  which 
could  be  read  contempt  on  one  side,  for  he  believed  neither  in  God  nor  his 
saints  ; and  on  the  other  a timid  and  suspicious  credulity,  for  he  had  faith  in 
astrology; — so  true  is  it  that  the  human  mind  must  repose  on  some  principle 
that  extends  beyond  this  world.  Even  had  he  not  already  determined  to 
leave  that  same  night  for  Romagna,  the  contents  of  that  letter  would  have 
brought  him  to  the  decision.  He  thought  Don  Michele  and  his  companions 
could  not  long  retard  their  coming.  He  therefore  placed  the  golden  ball 
in  his  breast,  with  the  air  of  a man  who  seems  to  think,  “ let  the  worst 
come he  then  began  to  collect  into  a single  package  the  papers  and  effects 
he  was  to  take  with  him. 

In  a few  moments  all  was  in  readiness.  Having  returned  to  the  seat  he 
had  left,  and  not  knowing  what  to  do  with  himself,  he  once  more  drew  forth 
the  golden  ball,  and  turned  it  over  carefully  again  and  again,  and  passed  it 
from  one  hand  to  the  other,  thinking  of  the  virtue  it  contained,  and  of  him 
who  had  sent  it;  then  wandering  from  one  idea  to  another — to  the  religion  of 
which  he  was  the  head,  and  to  articles  of  faith  even  he  himself  had  once  be- 
lieved ; of  his  exalted  station,  the  fruit  of  the  subjection  of  the  people  to  the 
Holy  See. — He  laughed  scornfully  in  his  heart  at  the  credulity  of  the  mass, 
and  thought — “ but  I know  how  to  turn  them  to  account.”  And  then  he 
heard  a voice  come  feebly  up  from  the  depths  of  his  soul,  that  shook  that 
edifice  of  pride,  of  violence,  and  irreligion.  It  said — “ And  if  it  be 
true  ?” 

The  duke  did  not  wish  to  heed  the  voice,  but  he  could  not  silence  it.  He 
rose  in  agitation,  walked  rapidly  up  and  down  the  room,  and  did  his  utmost 
to  divert  his  mind.  It  was  all  in  vain — that  “ And  if  it  be  true  ?”  pursued 
him,  harassed  his  soul,  annihilated  all  the  sweets  of  power,  and  cast  a dull 
cold  mist  over  the  splendour  of  his  rank.  He  cast  himself  on  the  bed.  hiding 
with  desperation  his  face  in  his  hands,  raving  like  a madman.  In  a few  mo- 
ments, however,  he  succeeded  in  calming  himself  a little;  but  his  eyelids 
were  weighed  down  like  lead — they  closed,  and  he  fell  asleep. 

While  he  slept  his  imagination  followed  on  in  the  same  train.  He  ima- 
gined himself  at  Rome,  on  the  road  that  leads  from  the  castle  of  Saint  An- 
gelo to  Saint  Peter’s — the  heavens  and  the  earth  were  convulsed,  all  was 
changed,  and  became  filled  with  darkness  and  lamentations.  He  tried  to 
reach  St.  Peter’s,  but  could  not,  and  his  breath  was  choked  with  suffocation. 
He  seemed  to  be  rooted  to  the  spot;  and  as  he  gazed  around  him  he  saw  the 
host  he  had  betrayed,  assassinated,  and  poisoned — they  caught  him  by  the 
hair  and  held  him  fast,  their  horrible  imprecations  being  mingled  with  long 
desperate  bowlings.  Finally,  without  knowing  how  he  got  there,  he  found 
himself  in  Saint  Peter’s,  in  the  midst  of  an  indefinable  cha  'S  ; darkness  and 
lamentations,  rockings  and  tremblings  of  walls,  the  bursting  open  of  tombs, 
and  the  wanderings  of  spectres,  during  which  time  he  was  torn  in  pieces  by 
the  victims  he  had  sacrificed,  crying  in  his  ear,  “ The  Justice  of  God,” 
“ This  then,  said  he,  “ is  that  judgment  I believed  would  never  come.”  Then 
he  rushed  forward,  and,  with  a desperate  struggle,  sought  refuge  near  the 
Pope,  whom  he  saw  seated  on  his  throne,  surrounded  by  a dim  light.  But  he 
was  repulsed  by  his  own  brother,  the  Duke  of  Candia,  whose  wounds  were 
still  fresh,  but  instead  of  blood  came  forth  a foetid  discharge,  and  his  form 
was  slimy  and  swollen,  like  a putrid  corpse  dragged  from  the  water.  On  the 
the  other  side  were  the  Duke  di  Resselli,  Astorre  Manfred,  the  women  and 
children  all  weeping  and  extending  their  arms  to  the  Pope,  crying  “ Justice 
and  Vengeance." 

The  duke  now  started  from  his  vision,  sprang  up,  and  sat  on  the  side  of 
the  bed.  The  clock  had  a few  minutes  before  struck  nine.  The  hum  of 
many  voices,  and  the  murmur  of  gaiety,  came  faintly  from  the  lulls  of  the 
castle  over  his  head,  but  penetrated  with  difficulty  the  massive  ceiling.  The 
same  scream  that  had  interrupted  the  conversation  of  Donna  Elvira  and 
Fanfulia,  startled  the  duke,  for  he  was  still  nearer.  It  seemed  to  be  just 
before  the  door  of  his  apartment,  which  opened  on  a sandy  slope  of  beach 
between  the  sea  and  the  walls  of  the  castle.  He  stepped  out  to  see  the 
cause ; but  he  saw  only  an  open  boat,  whose  prow  was  lightly  moored  on  the 
sand.  He  looked  up  to  the  balconies  and  windows,  and  sought  around  with- 
out finding  any  one.  Before  returning  to  his  room,  he  took  a few  steps  to- 
wards the  boat,  and  stretching  out  his  neck,  he  saw  a female  lying  in  the 
bottom,  with  her  face  hid  between  her  hands,  weeping. 

After  the  first  moment  of  surprise  he  resolved  to  advance,  and  stepping 
into  the  boat,  he  bore  her,  half  senseless  as  she  was,  into  his  own  room,  and 
laid  her  on  the  bed.  What  was  his  astonishment,  when,  on  holding  up  the 
lamp,  he  recognised  the  face  of  Ginevra!  The  image  of  that  countenance 
had  been  too  deeply  impressed  on  his  recollection  ever  to  be  forgotten.  But 
he  could  not  conceive  what  strange  casualty  had  now  thrown  her,  alone  and 
defenceless,  into  his  hands,  after  she  had  eluded  the  snares  and  plots  of  Don 
Michele. 

Replacing  the  lamp  on  a small  table,  he  seated  himself  on  the  bedside, 
and  carefully  watched  the  movements  of  Ginevra’s  face,  in  order  to  catch 
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the  first  sign  of  returning  consciousness.  Tho  delight  of  enjoying  at  last 
a long  delayed  but  bitter  vengeance,  lighted  up  his  eyes  with  a liquid 
flame — electric  sparks  flashing  from  under  his  eye-lashes,  and  the  humours 
that  issued  from  his  face  seemed  to  boil,  till  his  entire  countenance  took 
the  colour  of  blood.  Never  did  tho  face  of  a man  wear  a more  horrible 
expression  than  Caesar  Borgia’s  at  that  moment,  for  with  his  disgusting 
distemper,  in  all  its  deformity,  were  mingled  all  the  black  lineaments  of 
infernal  crime.  And  there  lay  the  wretched  Ginevra,  pallid,  immoveable — 
despair  sculptured  on  her  face,  abandoned  and  broken-hearted,  with  that 
fiendish  wretch  gazing  down  on  her  triumphantly — it  was  a painful,  a 
dreadful  picture  ! 

In  this  position  they  both  remained  several  minutes,  and  Ginevra  might 
be  deemed  comparatively  happy,  till  she  recovered  her  consciousness. 
Her  eyes  were  closed,  and  she  could  not  know  where  she  was  ; the  face  of 
the  terrible  being  who  was  now  her  absolute  master,  was  for  the  moment 
shut  out  from  her  gaze.  But  this  did  not  last.  A slight  shudder  told 
Caesar  Borgia  that  his  victim  was  about  to  open  her  eyes.  In  that  place, 
and  at  that  hour,  he  was  certain  no  one  could  obstruct  him — her  screams 
would  not  be  heard  through  those  thick  ceilings,  while  the  halls  above 
were  ringing  with  joyous  festivity.  The  fiend  therefore  considered  his 
victim  as  secure. 

At  length  escaped  from  the  breast  of  Ginevra  a deep  sigh,  which  raised 
the  covering  thrown  over  her  bosom.  Bor  a moment  she  opened  her  eyes, 
but  closed  them  immediately.  This  she  repeated  a second  and  a third 
time,  and  then  began  to  fix  them  on  the  strange  massive  ceiling  above  her, 
but  she  only  saw  it  indistinctly,  without  an  idea  of  the  place  where  she 
was.  Her  eyes  at  last  encountered  the  image  of  the  Duke’s  loathsome 
countenance,  from  which  they  recoiled  with  an  expression  of  desolateuess 
that  would  have  moved  the  compassion  of  any  other  man.  As  she 
gradually  recovered  her  consciousness,  the  first  recollection  that  came 
rushing  back  on  her  was  the  figure  of  Fieramosca  at  the  feet  of  Donna 
Elvira. 

“ Oh,  Ettore  !’’  she  said,  faintly  articulating  the  syllables,  “ it  wax  true, 
then  ! I am  betrayed  by  thee  !”  And  covering  her  eyes  and  forehead  with  the 
palms  of  her  hands,  she  held  them  for  a few  moments.  Valentino  heard 
the  name,  and  his  lips  slightly  contracted  into  a scornful  smile.  Until 
now,  Ginevra  imagined  herself  to  be  in  the  boat ; but  raising  herself  on 
her  elbow  to  get  up,  she  found  herself  on  a soft  bed  ; and  opening  her 
eyes  in  alarm,  she  saw  the  duke.  She  gave  a scream ; but  his  hand 
stopped  it  on  her  lips,  by  seizing  her  throat  and  forcing  her  to  lie  down. 

“ Do  not  shout,  Ginevra,”  he  said  ; “ thou  art  only  wasting  the  breath. 
I am  rejoiced  that  thou  hast  come  to  see  me  ; and  1 will  reward  thee  for 
the  trouble  of  taking  a sail  at  this  hour.  What  dost  thou  wish  ?” 

Poor  Ginevra  heard  these  words  with  a tremor  which  annihilated  her 
strength.  It  was  long  since  she  had  seen  the  duke,  and  she  did  not 
recognise  him ; but  she  was  horror-struck  at  his  face ; and  she  had,  more- 
over, a confused  recollection  of  that  countenance.  Conscious,  however, 
she  could  not  defend  herself,  she  only  exclaimed,  “ Signor  ! who  are  you  ? 
Have  pity  on  me  ! What  do  you  wish  ? Leave  me.” 

“ Dost  thou  remember,  Ginevra,  at  Rome,  how  thou  didst  conduct  thy- 
self, many  years  ago,  towards  one  who  loved  thee  then  as  he  did  his  own 
life,  and  who  would  have  made  thee  gifts,  and  loaded  thee  with  caresses 
that  would  have  overwhelmed  thy  heart  ? Dost  thou  remember  thou  didst 
use  towards  him  manners  that  would  have  been  insulting  even  to  a varlet  ? 
Dost  thou  remember  thou  didst  scorn  his  love  and  despise  his  offers  ? that 
thou  didst  bear  thyself  with  a pride  that  could  not  have  been  pardoned 
in  a queen?  Well!  knowest  thou  to  whom  that  was  done  ? I am  the 
man  ; and  know  that  man  is  Caesar  Borgia  !” 

This  name  fell  like  a mass  of  molten  lead  upon  the  heart  of  Ginevra, 
and  blotted  out  all  hope.  She  lay  without  giving  any  answer,  gazing  on 
the  duke,  trembling  as  though  looking  on  a tiger  that  held  her  in  his 
claws  ; and  the  idea  hardly  entered  her  head  that  she  should  try  to  melt 
his  heart  by  an  appeal. 

“And  now  thou  knowest  who  I am,”  continued  the  duke,  “ thinkest 
thou  of  compassion  from  me  ? And  yet  I could  bend  my  will  and  restrain 
myself  from  visiting  on  thy  head  the  vengeance  I can  and  should  visit  on 
thee.  But  on  one  condition  only,  Ginevra — thou  must  give  me  what  thou 
alone  canst  bestow." 

These  words,  less  violent,  could  not  but  rekindle  in  the  breast  of  Ginevra 
a ray  of  hope  ; and,  with  her  hands  clasped,  endeavouring  nor  to  show  in 
her  countenance  the  disgust  she  felt  to  him,  she  knelt  before  him,  as  the 
penitent  kneels  before  the  cross,  and  prayed  him  not  to  crush  a feeble  and 
unprotected  woman,  already  broken-hearted. 

“ I entreat  you  sir  by  that  day,  in  which  even  you,  although  now  so 
mighty  on  earth,  shall  stand  alone  in  the  presence  of  the  Eternal  Judge — 
if  you  ever  had  a female  you  loved,  tell  me,  if  she  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  another  and  was  praying  in  vain  for  mercy — if  your  mother,  if  your 
sister  could  be  in  the  dreadful  crisis  I am,  and  were  praying,  and  praying 
in  vain,  would  you  not  call  down  the  vengeance  of  heaven — oh,  tell  me 
truly  !— against  the  wretch  who  had  committed  the  outrage  ?” 

These  words,  which  associated  the  idea  of  virtue  and  purity  with  the 
names  of  Vannozza  and  Lucretia  Borgia,  provoked  a smile  on  the  face  of 
Valentino,  who  knew  somewhat  of  their  history  ; but  it  was  a sinister 
smile,  which  only  increased  Ginevra’s  terror.  Nevertheless,  she  ceased 
not  her  entreaties ; and  her  voice  gradually  assumed  a thrilling  tone  of 
lamentation,  till,  through  her  sighs  and  groans,  the  last  words  hardly 
found  utterance . 

“Iam  a desolate  and  forlorn  woman, — what  good,  what  glory  can  a 


powerful  prince,  like  you,  find  in  pouring  out  your  vengeance  on  my  poor 
heart?  Who  knows  the  moment  will  not  come  in  which  tho  recollection 
of  having  shown  mo  mercy  will  be  a balsam  to  your  soul  ! ’ 

To  attempt  to  describe  the  wild  anguish  and  despair  of  the  \ . etched 
Ginevra  at  this  terrible  moment — her  tears,  her  pleadings,  and,  at  last, 
her  maddening  screams,  and  frantic  imprecations,  would  he  impossible — 
the  picture  would  be  too  horrible  for  the  reader. 

In  the  meantime,  returning  with  empty  hands,  foiled  in  his  plot,  and 
trembling  to  meet  the  displeasure  of  his  master,  Don  Michele  leached  the 
castle.  Finding  the  two  boats  (of  Ginevra  and  the  me  senger)  drawn  up 
at  the  entrance  to  the  duke's  door,  he  began  to  feel  some  suspicion.  He 
landed,  and  hearing  a noise  within,  aucl  suspecting  some  direful  deed,  ho 
tried  the  door,  but  found  it  locked  ; nor  would  his  fears  have  bet  n dis- 
pelled had  not  the  well-known  voice  of  Caesar  Borgia,  crying  out  “ Wait.” 
convinced  him  his  lord  was  in  no  danger.  He  could  not,  however,  divine 
the  reason  why  he  was  not  at  once  admitted,  and  lie  put  his  ear  to  the 
keyhole  to  listen. 

After  some  minutes  of  the  most  profound  silence,  unbroken,  save  by  tlie 
bursts  of  revelry  above,  or  tho  echo  of  the  distant  laugh,  and  the  murmur 
of  the  light  waves  gently  rocking  the  two  boats  again  . Don 

Michele,  who  was  all  attention,  suddenly  heard  the  duke’s  voice,  with  a 
scornful  laugh,  saying,  “Now  go  and  invoke  the  saints  ?”  and  then,  hear- 
ing his  footsteps  approaching  the  door,  he  withdrew,  just  as  tho  duke 
turned  the  key  and  came  forth. 

Don  Michele  began  by  offering  his  excuses,  hut  he  was  soon  interrupted 
— “Tell  me  all  this  another  time,  for  the  present  1 know  a good  deal 
more  about  this  business  than  thou,”  said  the  duke. 

Turning  to  the  men  who  had  accompanied  Don  Michele,  Valentino  said 
— “ Quick,  there,  get  ye  into  the  boat,  and  wait  for  me  under  Saint  Ursula. 
And  you  come  with  me.” 

The  former  sprang  to  their  oars,  and  were  soon  afloat.  Don  Michele 
and  the  duke  re-entered  his  apartments,  and  came  out  soon  after,  bringing 
Ginevra,  whom  they  placed  in  the  same  boat  where  she  had  been  found. 
Notwithstanding  the  haste  employed,  Don  Michele  noticed  that  on  her 
clothes,  on  her  left  side,  were  marks  of  blood. 

The  messenger  was  next  called  from  his  concealment,  in  the  inner-room, 
and  the  three  stepped  into  the  boat  without  exchanging  a word.  They 
rowed  on,  and  overtaking  the  other  skiff  they  entered  it. 

The  duke  sat  at  the  stern,  and  Don  Michele  before  him  at  his  feet-  He 
now  knew  why  his  master  cared  so  little  for  tho  failure  of  his  plot  but  he 
wished  to  narrate  to  him  the  reasons  why  he  had  come  hack  to  the  castle 
without  effecting  his  object.  He,  therefore,  told  him  minutely  the  mea- 
sures he  had  adopted,  and  how  they  had  been  assailed  by  a superior  force, 
from  whom  they  narrowly  escaped  after  losing  their  captive. 

“ It  was  a bad  job  for  one  of  them,”  he  added,  making  a sign  towards 
Pietraccio,  who  had  been  struck  on  the  head  by  an  oar,  and  fallen  sense- 
less at  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  where  he  remained  a prisoner.  Ho  had 
just  that  moment  come  to  his  senses,  and  was  seated  about  two  yards 
from  the  duke.  The  men,  believing  him  more  dead  than  alive,  and  seeing 
the  impossibility  of  liis  escaping  from  their  hands,  had  not  disturbed  him. 

This  ruffian,”  continued  Don  Michele,  “leaped  into  the  boat  like  a 
fury,  but  Rosso  brough:  him  down  by  a blow,  which  I thought  had  finished 
him  ; I perceive,  however,  that  he  is  reviving  a little.” 

During  the  conversation  of  Don  Michele,  Pietraccio  had  become  aware 
that  he  was  sitting  before  the  man  whom  he  had  been  searching  for  that 
very  evening.  Valentino  perceiving  that  the  bandit  was  eyemg  him  with 
a scowl,  and  a wild  maniacal  look,  which  made  him  suspect  he  was  plotting 
some  malicious  design  against  him,  he  determined  therefore  on  ordering 
him  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea.  Don  Michele,  too,  who,  as  tho  reader  will 
remember,  had  overheard  the  last  words  of  the  bandit  s mother  in  the 
dungeon  of  Saint  Ursula,  and  her  command  to  seek  vengeance  on  Ctesar 
Borgia — Don  Michele  also  saw,  as  he  eyed  him  furtively,  that  he  was 
meditating  some  desperate  act.  The  duke's  myrmidon,  although  he 
served  his  master  faithfully,  because  he  was  well  paid,  would,  neverthe- 
less have  rejoiced  to  see  the  bandit  make  him  pay  dearly  for  an  old  and 
grievous  injury,  if  he  could  himself  have  escaped  all  imputation,  Tho 
readermay  easily  imagine  how  ho  felt  towards  his  master,  when  ho  learned 
that  the  woman  who  died  in  the  dungeon  of  the  lower  under  his  own 
eyes,  was  his  long  lost  wife  ! 

When  the  encounter  with  Fieramosca  and  his  companions  brought 
Pietraccio  into  his  power,  several  projects  flashed  confusedly  across  Don 
Michele’s  mind,  and  he  half  laid  a scheme  to  aid  the  assassin  to  avenge  his 
wrongs  upon  C»sar  Borgia ; hut  in  so  short  a space  of  time  lie  could  form 
no  definite  plan,  and  without  fixing  on  any  particular  way, he  was  only 
resolved  on  seeking  the  first  occasion  that  presented  itself ; and  now  that 
occasion  had  most  likely  come.  In  fact,  a moment  of  silence  followed  the 
last  words  of  Don  Michele,  which  gave  the  young  bandit  a quiet  interval 
to  execute  his  desperate  purpose.  He  arose  from  the  spot  where  he  lay, 
and  passing  to  the  side  of  Don  Michele,  who  pretended  to  try  to  stop  him 
as  he  darted  by,  he  sprang  upon  Valentino,  like  a wild  beast  on  his  prey,  to 
tear  him  to  pieces  with  his  teeth  and  claws.  But  tho  duke,  who  was  on 
his  guard,  was  ready  for  him,  and  Don  Michele  had  hardly  time  to  seize 
Pietraccio  by  the  shoulder  before  he  fell  dead  into  his  arms,  transfixed 
by  the  dagger  the  duke  wore  at  his  belt,  and  which  ho  had  brandished 
at  that  critical  moment  with  incredible  swiftness. 

The  whole  affair  had  been  so  instantaneous  that  the  rowers  only  turned 
around  when  all  was  over  ; resting  on  their  oars,  they  saw  Valentino 
sheathing  his  dagger,  as  he  kicked  from  him  the  still  palpitating  corpse,  and 
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ordered  it  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea.  “Madman!  scoundrel!”  exclaimed 
Don  Michele,  apparently  alarmed  at  the  danger  the  duke  had  run.  “ No  man 
could  make  me  believe  that  fellow  was  not  something  else  than  what  he  pre- 
tended. A few  days  ago  I found  him  in  the  dungeon  of  the  tower  of  the  con- 
vent, shut  up  with  his  mother  ; they  had  both  been  taken  by  the  police  with 
a band  of  brigands  ; the  mother  died  from  wounds  received  in  defending  her- 
self, and  before  giving  up  the  ghost,  she  gave  to  her  son  a necklace,  telling 
him  some  story  (which  has  escaped  my  memory),  saying  she  had  received  the 
necklace  from  some  lover  at  Pisa.  But,  wait,  Rosso,  before  you  pitch  him 
into  the  sea,  I have  a mind  to  see  if  he  has  it  yet  round  his  neck.  The  gold, 
if  nothing  else,  is  worth  more  to  us  than  it  is  to  the  fishes.” 

Suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he  stripped  off  the  young  bandit’s  doublet, 
and  finding  the  chain,  he  held  it  out  in  his  hand  and  showed  it  to  the  duke, 
who  had  been  eagerly  listening  to  his  words.  Valentino  was  not  so  completely 
master  of  himself  as  to  conceal  the  agitation  this  unexpected  sight  created.  For 
a moment  he  was  beside  himself,  and  his  hands,  clasped  on  the  jewel  suspended 
from  the  necklace,  fell  as  though  his  last  strength  had  left  him.  He  again  took 
the  seat  he  had  before  occupied,  and  gave  an  order  the  second  time,  in  a husky 
voice,  to  cast  the  body  into  the  sea.  Turning  his  head  the  other  way,  he  knew 
he  had  been  obeyed  from  the  plunge  that  followed,  and  the  splashing  of  some 
water  upon  himself.  He  then  gathered  up  the  chain,  clasping  it  in  his  fist, 
and  folding  his  mantle  round  him,  he  rested  his  head  upon  his  hand  in  sullen 
silence. 

Feigning  respect  for  the  meditations  of  the  duke,  Don  Michele  went  forward 
and  sat  down  among  the  oarsmen,  when  all  moved  on  silently  together  ; not  a 
sound  was  heard  but  the  dripping  of  the  water  from  the  oars  when  they  rose 
from  the  sea. 

This  unexpected  event  had  produced  in  the  soul  of  Valentino  emotions  to 
which  he  had  hitherto  been  an  utter  stranger.  He  now  felt  the  pangs  of 
remorse,  and  a remorse  so  void  of  every  consolation,  that  it  resembled  the 
torments  of  the  damned.  Don  Michele  felt  how  great  was  his  triumph,  for  he 
knew  too  well,  by  experience,  the  nature  of  what  was  passing  in  the  duke’s 
mind. 

Tn  the  meanwhile  the  boat  reached  the  vessel  which  was  waiting  for  them  in 
the  offing,  and  spreading  their  sails,  without  loss  of  time,  they  set  out  on  the 
return  voyage  to  Romagna. 

{To  be  continued.') 


LOVE  AND  FAITH. 

BY  MRS.  CHILD. 

I thank  my  heavenly  Father  for  every  manifestation  of  human  love.  I thank 
Him  for  all  experiences,  be  they  sweet  or  bitter,  which  help  me  to  forgive  all 
things,  and  to  enfold  the  whole  world  with  blessing.  ‘What  shall  be  our  re- 
ward,’ says  Swedenborg,  ‘ for  loving  our  neighbour  as  ourselves  in  this  life  ? 
That  when  we  become  angels,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  love  him  better  than  our- 
selves.’ This  is  a reward  pure  and  holy ; the  only  one  which  my  heart  has  not 
rejected,  whenever  offered  as  an  incitement  to  goodness.  It  is  this  chiefly  which 
makes  the  happiness  of  lovers  more  nearly  allied  to  heaven  than  any  other  emo- 
tions experienced  by  the  human  heart.  Each  loves  the  other  better  than  him- 
self: each  is  willing  to  sacrifice  all  to  the  other  — nay,  finds  joy  therein.  This  it 
is  that  surrounds  them  with  a golden  atmosphere,  and  tinges  the  world  with 
rose-colour.  A mother’s  love  has  the  same  angelic  character ; more  completely 
unselfish,  but  lacking  the  charm  of  perfect  reciprocity. 

The  cure  for  all  the  ills  and  wrongs,  the  cares,  the  sorrows,  and  the  crimes 
of  humanity,  all  lie  in  that  one  word  love.  It  is  the  divine  vitality  that  every 
where  produces  and  restores  life.  To  each  and  every  one  of  us  it  gives  the 
power  of  working  miracles  if  we  will. 

‘ Love  is  the  story  without  an  end,  and  angels  throng  to  hear  : 

The  word,  the  king  of  words,  carved  on  Jehovah’s  heart.’ 

From  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  all  feel  its  influence,  all  acknowledge  its  sway. 
Even  the  poor  despised  donkey  is  changed  by  its  magic  influence.  When 
coerced  or  beaten,  he  is  vicious,  obstinate,  and  stupid.  With  the  peasantry  of 
Spain,  he  is  a petted  favourite,  almost  an  inmate  of  the  household.  The  chil- 
dren bid  him  welcome  home,  and  the  wife  feeds  him  from  her  hands.  He 
knows  them  all,  and  he  loves  them  all,  for  he  feels  in  his  inmost  heart  that  they 
all  love  him.  He  will  follow  his  master,  and  come  and  go  at  his  bidding,  like 
a faithful  dog ; and  he  delights  to  take  the  baby  on  his  back,  and  walk  him 
round  gently  on  the  green  sward.  His  intellect  expands,  too,  in  the  sunshine 
of  affection  ; and  he  that  is  called  the  stupidest  of  animals  becomes  sagacious. 
A Spanish  peasant  had  for  many  years  carried  milk  into  Madrid  to  supply  a 
set  of  customers.  Every  morning  he  and  his  donkey,  with  loaded  paniers, 
trudged  the  well-known  round.  At  last,  the  peasant  became  very  ill,  and  had  no 
one  to  send  to  market.  His  wife  proposed  to  send  the  faithful  old  animal  by 
himself.  The  panniers  were  according  filled  with  canisters  of  milk,  an  inscrip- 
tion, written  by  the  priest,  requested  customers  to  measure  their  own  milk,  and 
return  the  vessels  ; and  the  donkey  was  instructed  to  set  off  with  his  load.  He 
went,  and  returned  in  due  time  with  empty  canisters  ; and  this  he  continued  to 
do  for  several  days.  The  house  bells  in  Madrid  are  usually  so  constructed  that 
you  pull  downwards  to  make  them  ring.  The  peasant  afterwards  learned  that 
his  sagacious  animal  stopped  before  the  door  of  every  customer,  and  after  wait- 
ing what  he  deemed  a sufficient  time,  pulled  the  bell  with  his  mouth.  If  affec- 
tionate treatment  will  thus  idealise  the  jackass,  what  may  it  not  do  ? Assuredly 
there  is  no  limit  to  its  power.  It  can  banish  crime,  and  make  this  earth  an 
Eden„ 


The  best  tamer  of  colts  that  was  ever  known  in  Massachusetts  never  allowed 
whip  or  spur  to  be  used  ; and  the  horses  he  trained  never  needed  the  whip. 
Their  spirits  were  unbroken  by  severity,  and  they  obeyed  the  slightest  impulse 
of  the  voice  or  rein  with  the  most  animated  promptitude  ; but  rendered  obedient 
to  affection,  their  vivacity  was  always  restrained  by  graceful  docility.  He  said 
it  was  with  horses  as  with  children,  if  accustomed  to  beating,  they  would  not 
obey  without  it.  But  if  managed  with  untiring  gentleness,  united  with  con- 
sistent and  very  equable  firmness,  the  victory  once  gained  over  them  was 
gained  for  ever. 

In  the  face  of  all  these  facts,  the  world  goes  on  manufacturing  whips,  spurs, 
the  gallows,  and  chains  ; while  each  one  carries  within  his  own  soul  a divine 
substitute  for  these  devil’s  inventions,  with  which  he  might  work  miracles,  in- 
ward and  outward,  if  he  would.  Unto  this  end  let  us  work  with  unfaltering 
faith.  Great  is  the  strength  of  an  individual  soul,  true  to  its  high  trust — mighty 
is  it  even  to  the  redemption  of  a world. 

A German,  whose  sense  of  sound  was  exceedingly  acute,  wTas  passing  by  a 
church,  a day  or  two  after  he  had  landed  in  this  country,  and  the  sound  of 
music  attracted  him  to  enter,  though  he  had  no  knowledge  of  our  language. 
The  music  proved  to  be  a piece  of  nasal  psalmody,  sung  in  most  discordant 
fashion,  and  the  German  would  fain  have  stopped  his  ears.  As  this  was  scarcely 
civil,  and  might  have  appeared  like  insanity,  his  next  impulse  was  to  rush  into 
the  open  air,  and  leave  the  hated  sounds  behind  him.  1 But  this  too  I Fared  to 
do,’  said  he,  ‘ lest  offence  might  be  given  ; so  I resolved  to  endure  the  torture 
with  the  best  fortitude  I could  assume,  when,  lo  ! 1 distinguished  amidst  the 
din  the  soft  clear  voice  of  a woman  singing  in  perfect  tune.  She  made  no 
effort  to  drown  the  voices  of  her  companions,  neither  was  she  disturbed  by 
their  noisy  discord,  but  patiently  and  sweetly  she  sang  in  full,  rich  tones ; one 
after  another  yielded  to  the  gentle  influence,  and  before  the  tune  was  finished, 
all  were  in  perfect  harmony.’ 

I have  often  thought  of  this  story  as  conveying  an  instructive  lesson  for  re- 
formers. The  spirit  that  can  thus  sing  patiently  and  sweetly  in  a world  of 
discord,  must  indeed  be  of  the  strongest  as  well  as  the  gentlest  kind.  One 
scarce  can  hear  his  own  soft  voice  amid  the  braying  of  the  multitude,  and  ever 
and  anon  comes  the  temptation  to  sing  louder  than  they,  and  drown  the  voices 
that  cannot  thus  b e forced  into  perfect  tune.  But  this  were  a pitiful  experiment ; 
the  melodious  tones,  cracked  into  shrillness,  would  only  increase  the  tumult. 

Stronger,  and  more  frequently,  comes  the  temptation  to  stop  singing,  and  let 
discord  do  its  own  wild  work  ; but  blessed  are  they  that  endure  to  the  end — 
singing  patiently  and  sweetly,  till  all  join  in  with  loving  acquiescence,  and  uni- 
versal harmony  prevails,  without  forcing  into  submission  the  free  discord  of  a 
single  voice. 

This  is  the  hardest  and  the  bravest  task  which  a true  soul  has  to  perform 
amid  the  clashing  elements  of  time.  But  once  has  it  been  done  perfectly  unto 
the  end  ; and  that  voice,  so  clear  in  its  meekness,  is  heard  above  all  the  din  of 
the  tumultuous  world  ; one  after  another  chimes  in  with  its  patient  sweetness, 
and,  through  infinite  discords,  the  listening  soul  can  perceive  that  the  great 
tune  is  slowly  coming  into  harmony. 


A Secret. — “ How  do  you,  Mrs.  Tom  ? Have  you  heard  that  story  about 
Fundy  ?”  “Why,  no;  really,  Mrs.  Gab,  what  is  it? — do  tell.”  “ Oh,  I 
promised  not  to  tell  for  all  the  world  ! No,  I must  never  tell  on’t  as  long  as 
I live,  just  as  true  as  the  world.”  “ What  is  it — come,  tell.”  “ Now  you 
won’t  say  anything  about  it,  will  you?”  “No,  I'll  never  open  my  mouth 
about  it — never.  Hope  to  die  this  minute.”  “ Well,  if  you  believe  me,  Mrs. 
Fundy  told  me  yesterday,  that  Mrs.  Trot  told  her  that  her  sister’s  husband  was 
told  by  a person,  that  Mrs  Trouble’s  oldest  daughter  told  Nichus  that  her 
grandmother  heard  by  a letter  that  she  got  from  her  thiid  sister’s  second 
husband’s  oldest  brother’s  step  daughter,  that  it  was  reported  by  the  captain  of 
a clamboat  just  arrived  from  the  Feejee  Islands,  that  the  mermaids  about  that 
section  wore  sharkskin  bustles,  stuffed  with  pickled  eels!” — BaUyshavnon 
Herald. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Dp.lta,  who  is  master  of  a school  conducted  upon  the  national  system,  writes  to  us  in 
confirmation  of  our  opinion  respecting  the  laxity  of  discipline  in  the  modern  system  of 
education.  By  order  of  the  committee  he  keens  a journal  of  the  conduct  of  boys,  and 
he  has  sent  us  a few  extracts  from  that  journal,  which  he  says  may,  in  some  degree,  be 
the  voice  of  those  connected  with  the  instruciion  of  children  of  the  poorer  classes.  We 
select  one  or  two  of  the  memorandums  ; — Sept.  27th,  1845.  “ In  consequence  of  the 

frequent  absence  of  boys,  the  discipline  of  the  school  is  broken,  and  they  torget  what 
they  may  have  acquired.  In  consequence  of  parents’  partiality  and  incapacity  to 
govern  their  own  children  and  co-operate  with  the  masters,  allegiance  and  discipline 
are  destroyed  ; boys  therefore  become  rude  and  saucy.  Boys  not  having  the  feai  of  cor- 
poral punishment  at  school,  nor  the  loss  of  favour  at  home,  do  nearly  as  they  like,  and 
consequently  as  little  as  they  please.  Should  the  master  use  the  cane,  he  is  abused;  if 
he  keep  offenders,  or  otherwise  punish  them,  his  efforts  are  neutralized  by  the  parents. 
There  is,  therefore,  wanting  in  all  day  schools  some  compulsory  power  in  lieu  of  corporal 
punishment,  and  such  as  parents  cannot  interfere  with.  Men  have  loss  of  character  and 
poverty  to  compel  them,  but  boys  neither;  the  latter,  therefore,  to  a certain  extent,  go- 
vern instead  of  being  governed  " This  last  remark  is  a most  important  truth,  and  em- 
braces the  whole  question.  The  rich,  who  are  conservatives  in  flogging  as  well  as  in 
other  matters,  have  not  abolished  the  system  in  their  schools.  At  Eton  and  Harrow,  and 
other  aristocratic  places,  the  rod  is  even  dyed  in  the  blood  of  the  obdurate.  And  rich 
parents,  who  have  felt  the  rod  themselves,  are  not  averse  to  make  their  children  pass  the 
same  ordeal.  The  poor,  on  the  contrary,  when  strict  discipline  is  enforced,  remove  their 
children  to  another  school:  and  the  teachers  being  always  in  fear  of  losing  their  pupils 
through  severity,  are  rapidly  losing  their  authority  over  them.  Poor,  ragged  children 
even  tell  the  teacher  to  his  face  that  they  will  “ tell  their  mother,"  and  go  to  another 
school.  The  man  is  thus  bearded  by  boys,  and  the  master  is  the  slave  of  his  pupils. 
This  makes  poor  education  poorer,  and  is  the  main  reason  why  the  children  of  the  poor 
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learn  so  very  little  after  years  of  attendance.  Even  poor  parents  come  and  sauce  the 
teachers,  and  rail  at  them  for  daring  to  castigate  their  offspring,  who  are  rapidly  learning 
to  castigate  their  parents.  The  following  mem.  is  quite  characteristic  : — Oct  15th.  “Geo. 
S.  absent  from  school,  shut  up  at  home  for  having  played,  truant ; but  parents  not  able 
to  support  their  authority,  therefore  Geo,  S.  is  playing  about  the  streets,  having  released 
himself  from  confinement  and  abused  his  mother , his  father  being  absent.  This  after- 
noon a request  sent,  begging  and  praying  the  master  would  correct  Geo.  S.”  Delta 
judiciously  observes  that  the  weak  discipline  system  may  go  on  till  it  can  go  on  no  longer, 
and  then  we  shall  commence  discipline  in  earnest.  Thus  popular  governments  terminate 
in  military  despotism.  If  parents  are  anxious  to  have  their  children  well  educated,  they 
must  not  be  afraid  of  a little  castigation  on  the  place  which  nature  has  ordained  for  the 
purpose  ; but  suffer  no  tyrant  to  strike  a boy  on  the  head  or  the  back  of  the  hand,  or  any 
of  the  joints.  If  discipline  can  be  enforced  without  corporal  punishment,  so  much  the 
better;  but  without  discipline  there  is  no  education.  Dogs  and  horses — as  at  Astley’s — 
may  be  trained  by  bribery;  but  then  they  are  servile  and  mean,  and  it  is  the  tendency  of 
all  bribe  discipline  to  engender  meanness  of  spirit.  It  makes  men  dogs. 

E.  Everest.  — Is  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  England  ? This  is  a difficult  question.  It  ;s  in 
Hampshire,  and  Hampshire  is  one  of  the  English  counties.  Much  may  be  said  on  boh 
sides  of  the  question  by  two  witty  and  sophistical  combatants.  But  first  it  ought  to  be 
determined  what  England  is — what  does  it  mean?  Is  Berwick-on-Tweed  in  Englard  ? 
It  gives  name  to  a Scotch  county.  Berwickshire  is  on  the  Scotch  side  of  the  river,  but 
is  not  subject  to  the  laws  of  Scotland,  being  in  every  other  respect  an  English  town. 
Now,  the  Isle  of  Wight  is  al'ogether  English. 

W.  Griffin. — It  is  a question  for  a lawyer.  Nature  is  not  so  cautious  and  judicious  as 
law.  It  aMows  men  and  women  to  marry  and  be  parents  before  the  law  allows  them  to  be 
of  age.  But  if  Nature  were  not  foolish,  there  would  be  no  use  for  human  law.  The 
foolishness  of  Nature  is  a wise  ordination  of  Providence.  It  is  the  source  of  human  wis- 
dom. Be  jealous  and  suspicious  of  Nature,  but  cherish  her  notwithstanding.  Law  is  a 
good  husband  for  her.  It  is  not  well  for  her  to  be  alone.  Without  a husband  she  is  a 
fool. 

Q.  E.  D. — “ E.  pluribus  unum.”  so  frequently  used  by  the  Americans,  is  literally  “ of  many 
one,”  i.e.  of  many  states  one  republic — we  many  are  united  in  one.  Not  much  truth  in 
it  in  reference  to  the  United  States;  quite  as  true  in  reference  to  the  disunited  human 
race,  who  are  “ e pluribus  unum,”  in  opposition  to  all  wild  beasts  and  ravenous  birds. 

Aiichon. — We  answered  our  correspondent’s  questions  only  a few  weeks  ago,  p.  441,  &c. 
Our  correspondent  should  not  use  the  word  “gent”  instead  of  “gentleman.”  It  is  ex- 
ceedingly low,  and  only  to  be  used  contemptuously  or  satirically.  An  inferior  knows 
when  a superior  is  disposed  to  salute  him,  or  to  receive  a salutation,  by  the  expression  of 
his  countenance.  Spirited  people  will  not  salute  a superior  in  whom  this  expression  is 
not  marked.  Nor  will  they  lift  their  hat  to  a person  who  is  not  looking  at  them.  Saluta- 
tions ought  to  be  simultaneous,  and  quick  people  discover  instinctively  the  suitable 
time  for  them.  But  all  commit  blunders  occasionally.  Any  thing  black,  except  a black 
shirt  and  a black  face,  will  pass  at  an  evening  party.  We  suspect  that  we  are  not  much 
more  indulgent  than  Americans  are  to  the  negroes,  notwithstanding  our  boasted  repu- 
tation as  emancipators.  The  white  neckcloths  have  not  taken.  A gentleman  is  apt  to 
be  taken  for  a waiter  when  so  attired,  unless  he  has  a shovel  hat,  or  some  other  clerical 
appendage ; for  there  is  not  much  physical  distinction  between  the  two  classes  of  person- 
ages. 

Ermina’s  obstinacy,  and  her  “ silent  rages,”  we  have  great,  faith  in.  She  is  nursing  her 
wrath,  no  doubt,  for  private  lectures  by  and  bye.  She  seems  to  think  that  William 
Search  would  find  her  an  impregnable  citadel,  that  would  cost  him  some  trouble  to  take. 
Her  dream  is  not  the  worse  for  being  true,  and  we  will  try  to  find  a place  for  it.  It  is 
better  than  t’other  piece,  though  it  is  susceptible  of  considerable  improvement,  and  is 
worth  polishing  a little  more. 

Charlotte  P.— There  is  no  ill-treatment  in  rejecting  anything  sent  us.  We  do  not  ask 
our  correspondents  to  send  to  us;  and  we  consider  it  entirely  optional  whether  any  reason 
or  answer  be  given. 

G.  S.  B.— A gentleman,  on  entering  church  with  ladies,  may  either  regard  the  church  itself 
as  the  pew,  and  suffer  the  ladies  to  precede,  or  he  himself  may  precede,  according  to 
circumstances.  When  there  is  a pew  opener,  the  pew-opener  precedes.  When  there  is 
no  pew-opener,  the  gentleman  takes  his  place.  A well-bred  gentleman  can  act  either 
part  so  well,  that,  whether  first  or  last,  he  will  appear  in  his  right  place.  He  is  where 
service  is  required. 

G.  S. — There  is  much  truth  in  what  our  correspondent  says,  but  he  must  not  regard  the 
problem  as  so  very  easy  of  solution.  The  poor  have  many  wrongs  to  endure,  but  they 
cannot  be  regarded  as  perfect  patients  that  commit  no  wrong.  Sin  is  more  equally 
distributed  than  wealth.  Poor  and  rich  have  much  to  learn;  and  it  is  better  to  learn 
than  to  fight.  Power  always  ruled,  and  always  will  rule ; but  power  changes  its  charac- 
ter: at  one  time  it  is  purely  personal  and  physical,  then  it  is  military,  administrative, 
financial,  intellectual,  moral,  spiritual,  &c.  The  combination  of  all  the  powers  is  the 
legitimate  power.  Until  this  combination  takes  place,  the  minor  members  of  power  will 
fight  for  ascendancy,  and  sometimes  one,  sometimes  another  will  rise ; but  it  is  always 
power,  and  power  alone  that  rules. 

Thaddeus. — What  is  the  difference  between  a town  and  a city?  A city,  in  England,  is 
the  seat  of  a bishopric — the  capital  of  a see  or  diocese.  In  America  and  other  countries, 
however,  this  distinction  is  disregarded  or  unknown.  The  Yankees  call  any  large  town 
a city  ; and,  etymologically  speaking,  they  are  as  right  as  we.  The  Romans,  from  whom 
we  have  borrowed  the  word,  knew  nothing  of  bishops.  With  them  a walled  town  was  a 
city.  In  ancient  times,  even  in  England,  the  modern  distinction  was  long  unknown  after 
the  word  “city”  was  adopted.  Gloucester  was  called  a city  before  it  had  a bishop,  and 
Cambridge  was  called  one  though  it  had  no  bishop  ; and  Westminster  is  a city,  though  it 
has  no  bishop  or  cathedral,  but  simply  an  abbey.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Edinburgh. 
Even  “ diocese"  itself  had  originally  a political,  not  an  ecclesiastical  meaning.  However, 
a bishop  of  Manchester  would  make  Manchester  a city. 

Caractacus. — We  know  little  about  the  affairs  of  Spanish  America.  Apply  to  M.  Mos- 
quera,  the  Minister  for  New  Grenada.  Eugene  Sue  writes  always  for  ladies,  who  are  the 
best  patrons  of  tales.  All  tale  writers  do  the  same ; and  when  they  fail  to  please  their 
best  patrons,  they  are  sorry  for  it.  Men  of  mature  age  read  few  novels.  Ladies  usually 
read  little  else  that  takes  the  name  of  prose.  Even  sermons  on  Sunday  are  but  rarely 
perused  ; and  when  heard  at  church,  are  always  criticized — not  for  doctrine  or  precept  so 
much  as  pronunciation  and  manner. 

G.  W.  T. — When  a hundred  pounds  are  in  one  scale,  and  ninety-seven  in  the  other,  the 
hundred  pounds  fall  with  the  weight  of  three,  as  ninety-seven  are  neutralized.  This  is 
clear  enough,  and  should  not  form  a subject  of  dispute.  But  they  will  not  fall  to  the 
ground  like  an  unsuspended  weight.  They  fall  slower  than  twenty  pounds  would  fall  in 
similar  circumstances;  whereas,  unsuspended,  the  three  would  fall  as  quickly  as  the 
twenty. 

Chess. — Donald- — Our  answer  to  W.  P.,  in  page  5/0,  was  not  wrong,  but  imperfectly 
right.  If  a king  be  in  check,  and  unable  to  move  without  placing  himself  in  check, 
he  is  check-mated  ; if  not  in  check,  and  unable  to  move,  he  .s  stale  mated.  Accord- 
ing to  French  law,  he  wins  when  stale-mated ; and,  we  believe  this  rule  generally 
prevails,  and  is  the  right ; for  so  long  as  he  is  stale  mated  he  is  defended -he  is  in  a 
a citadel,  and  is  under  no  positive  obligation  to  surrender.  To  stale-mate  a king 
shows  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  game. 

W.  B.  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.— We  are  all  well  aware  of  the  benevolent  character  of 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  we  are  fully  convinced,  from  our  own  personal  experience 


and  observation,  that  the  joke  about  the  curry  powder  is  not  circulated  as  a fact  pre- 
judicial or  derogatory  to  his  character.  Few,  if  any,  noblemen  in  England  have  a 
higher  personal  character  than  the  duke.  Those  who  know  anything  of  him  regard 
the  curry  joke  as  merely  an  unfortunate  circumstance.  And  no  doubt  the  duke's 
meaning  was  either  imperfectly  expressed  by  himself,  or  misunderstood  and  misre- 
ported.  He  most  probably  meant,  not  that  curry  powder  was  a good  substitute  for 
food,  but  for  ardent  spirits,  and  other  comforting  but  more  expensive  liquids.  But, 
whatever  was  bis  meaning,  we  have  not  been  guilty  of  saying  anything  whatever  pre- 
judicial to  his  Grace,  though  we  have  given  insertion  to  one  or  two  of  the  jokes — 
which,  like  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  are  now,  for  the  present,  current  coin.  Men 
must  pay  for  eminence  of  rank;  and  one  mode  of  paying  for  it  in  England  is  To  stand 
treat  to  the  nation,  who  like  to  have  their  fun  out  of  great  men,  dukes  and  premier*. 
About  the  time  when  the  curry  powder  came  out,  wc  heard  of  two  very  amiable  ac- 
tions which  arc  quite  characteristic  of  the  duke’s  kind  and  generous  disposition  One 
of  his  grooms  was  in  a bad  state  of  health,  and  he  sent  him  up  to  town  in  his  own 
carriage  to  receive  the  benefit  of  the  best  medical  advice.  At  the  same  time,  also,  his 
private  secretary  was  ill  in  town,  and  was  recommended  by  his  physician  to  make  use 
of  a milk  diet.  The  milk  of  London,  however,  being  notoriously  bad— said  to  be  watt  r 
whitened  with  chalk — the  noble  duke  sent  up  a cow  from  his  own  dairy  in  Sussex,  in 
order  to  supply  the  secretary  with  pure  milk.  A man  with  such  amiable  feelings 
might  make  a blunder  of  the  head,  or  a slip  of  the  tongue,  and  have  his  heart  in  the 
right  place  after  all.  We  believe  it  is  almost  universally  regarded  in  this  light  But 
it  is  a capital  joke  for  the  pantomimes,  and  extravaganzas  and  the  charivaris,  not- 
withstanding, and  the  duke  must  just  submit  to  his  fate.  However,  we  do  not  suppose 
that  it  will  have  the  effect  of  shortening  his  days. 

The  Militia. — G Cunncn;  X Q.  P.  ; and  others. — The  standard  height  for  the  Militia, 
is  5 feet  4 — age,  between  18  and  45  ; service,  for  three  yerrs : liable  to  be  drawn  again 
every  five  years  ; may  get  off  by  paying  a fine  of  £10,  or  finding  a substitute.  Socie 
ties  will  be  formed  for  finding  substitutes.  District  societies  most  to  be  depended 
upon.  During  the  war  many  private  societies  collected  the  subscriptions,  and  left 
subscribers  in  the  lurch  when  drawn.  Not  liable  to  be  sent  abroad,  being  only  na- 
tional. Persons  residing  in  the  City  not  liable,  as  the  City  raises  a couple  of  regi- 
ments of  its  own,  called  the  City  Militia.  An  only  son  of  a widow  is  exempt — also  an 
apprentice  and  articled  clerk.  No  definite  information  has  been  published  by  govern- 
ment at  the  time  we  write,  nor  can  we  expect  any  until  the  meeting  of  Parliament. — 
The  Act  of  Parliament  authorizing  the  ballot  for  the  Militia  lias  been  suspended  many 
years  — The  result  of  this  is,  that  the  alterations  in  the  amount  of  population  of  the 
country  must  necessarily  lead  to  a very  different  distribution  of  the  quota  vo  be 
furnished  by  each  county — During  the  recess  of  Parliament  nothing  can  be  done  to 
ascertain  such  quota  without  an  order  in  Council  directing  this  to  be  done  by  the 
delivery  of  notices  at  the  houses  of  those  liable  to  be  drawn,  upon  which  return  is 
formed  the  necessary  information  to  found  the  data.  It  is  not  likely  now  that  such 
order  will  be  issued. — Therefore,  until  the  nsk  is  ascertained,  it  will  be  difficult  for 
clubs  to  fix  the  rate  of  payment  with  accuracy.-  Immediately  on  the  meeting  of  Par- 
liament, a bill  will  most  likely  be  brought  in,  to  authorize  the  embodiment  of  the 
Militia. — It  will  probably  be  placed  on  duty  for  twenty-eight  days  only. — The  carrying 
out  of  the  measure  so  far  will  sufficiently  put  the  Government  in  possession  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  amount  of  means  available,  should  any  unexpected  emergency  arisen 
— Any  poor  man  having  more  than  one  child  is  exempt. — A man  not  worth  ^6  00  is 
accounted  a poor  man  - A dozen  children  will  not  exempt  a man  who  can  pay  fora 
substitute  ; he  must  show  that  his  property  of  every  desciiption,  does  not  amount  to 
st'  100. — A man  disqualified,  by  lameness  or  otherwise,  to  serve  himself,  must  find  a 
substitute,  if  worth  ^100.— During  the  war  j6'60,  and  even  jfc‘80,  was  not  an  unusual 
charge  for  a substitute. — Wives  who  accompany  militia  men  are  not  allowed  rations, 
but  maintain  themselves — Mechanics,  inclined  to  follow  their  trade,  are  allowed  the 
privilege  of  doing  so,  under  certain  restrictions. — The  attorney  himself  is  not  exempt, 
although  his  articled  clerk  is. 


FAMILY  HERALD. 


THE  MUSIC  OF  SOUND;  AND  A HINT  RESPECTING  A 
HIGHER  SPECIES. 

The  ladies  of  modern  times  seem  to  have  concentrated  all  their  enthusiasm 
(for  the  fine  arts  at  least)  in  music  and  dancing.  Poetry  is  only  subservient  to 
the  former.  Its  use  is  to  be  sung  ; and  therefore  song  poetry  is  that  which  is 
most  highly  appreciated.  Pianos,  too,  or,  as  some  call  them,  piannies  and 
pianoforts,  are  almost  as  common  as  dining  tables,  and  much  more  common 
than  sideboards.  There  is  one  stuck  up  against  every  wall,  in  almost  every 
street  where  the  income  tax  is  paid  ; and  they  are  a very  common  article  of 
furniture  in  those  streets  where  the  tax  is  not  paid.  It  is  very  difficult  to  find 
a house  to  live  in  where  you  may  not  be  assailed,  at  all  times  of  the  day,  and 
sometimes  even  of  the  night,  with  thrumming  sounds  vulgarly  denominated 
practisings,  which  vibrate  through  the  thin  brick  walls  built  before  Lord  Lin- 
coln’s Act  was  passed,  as  if  on  purpose  to  form  a medium  of  agitation  from 
one  house  to  another.  So  very  annoying  is  this  species  of  entertainment  to 
some  ears,  that  they  are  driven  from  house  to  house,  seeking  rest,  hut  unable 
to  find  it.  There  is  no  peace  to  a fine  ear.  It  is  tormented,  even  by  its  own 
accomplishments.  It  is  intolerant  even  of  that  very  ordeal  in  others  through 
which  itself  has  passed  to  the  attainment  of  skill  in  art,  if  skill  it  have.  Nay, 
even  perfection  itself  will  annoy  it  from  a neighbouring  house.  It  comes  upon 
it  at  an  unseasonable  time,  when  even  the  sweetest  concord  in  sounds  is  discord 
to  the  heart  and  the  mind.  Even  one  musician  is  disturbed  by  another. 
There  cannot  be  a greater  pest  to  him  than  a rival  performer  within  hearing, 
practising  one  miraculous  piece  of  composition  when  he  is  practising 
another.  One  or  other  performer  must  move,  and  time  once  more  must 
be  consumed  and  lost  in  smothered  wrath,  in  raging,  swearing  like  Handel, 
who  could  not  endure  even  the  tuning  of  the  orchestra  instruments,  but 
must  have  all  over  before  he  approached  in  person.  They  who  create  a 
nuisance  themselves  deserve  to  be  annoyed,  ’they  who  shake  the  nerves 
of  other  people  richly  deserve  to  have  their  own  shaken.  There  is  no  pity 
for  them.  Their  agitation  is  only  the  subject  of  sport.  The  Prince  of 
Wales  got  Handel’s  orchestra  instruments  all  put  out  of  tune  on  one 
occasion,  merely  to  enjoy  the  rage  of  the  great  composer,  and  it  was  not 
long  in  kindling.  They  had  no  sooner  begun  to  play,  than  he  seized  a 
kettle-drum,  and  threw  it  at  the  head  of  the  leader,  losing  his  own  wig  in 
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the  action  ; then,  advancing  in  wrath  unutterable,  he  stamped  and  gesticu- 
lated, and  looked  daggers  at  the  band,  but  was  unable  to  bring  forth  a 
single  word,  his  heart,  or  liver,  or  gall-bladder,  or  something,  having 
leaped  up  into  his  throat,  and  stopped  the  passage  of  his  voice.  The 
house  was  convulsed  with  laughter,  whilst  the  great  musician  was  storming 
with  rage. 

When  musicians  themselves  are  so  annoyed  with  instruments,  they  must  not- 
be  surprised,  and  cannot  be  offended  when  they  are  told  of  the  annoyance  which 
they  give  to  the  non-professional  portion  of  the  public.  Their  profession,  un- 
fortunately, is  a very  noisy  one.  A literary  man  is  not  heard  in  a house,  he 
pursues  his  studies  so  quietly  and  so  inoffensively.  The  poet,  the  painter,  the 
sculptor,  the  architect,  the  engraver,  in  fine,  all  artists,  musicians  excepted, 
are  peaceable  men  in  the  pursuit  of  their  respective  studies.  They  neither  agi- 
tate the  air,  nor  the  brick  walls,  nor  the  deal  boards.  They  are  not  known  to 
live  in  an  adjoining  house  by  any  disturbance  which  they  create.  They  never 
cause  their  neighbours  to  remove  in  search  of  “ peace  and  quietness,”  for  they 
themselves  are  peace,  and  carry  an  atmosphere,  a halo  of  peace  around  them. 
But  these  are  not  the  artists  that  the  young  ladies  like  best.  They  prefer  the 
noisy  artists,  the  disturbers  of  sociely,  those  who  agitate  the  air,  and  shake  the 
floors  and  threaten  even  to  bring  down  “ the  houses  of  clay”  about  the  ears  of 
the  uproarious.  For  one  lady  that  draws  there  are  a thousand  that  sing,  or 
play  on  the  piano.  In  fact,  playing  is  so  common  now  that  it  is  quite  a treat 
to  meet  with  a young  lady  who  does  not  play  ; more  especially,  if  she  is  not 
particularly  sorry  that  she  cannot — and  if  she  has  not  forgotten  to  acquire  some 
other  accomplishments  as  an  equivalent  for  that  which  she  wants.  If  all 
were  players  there  would  be  no  listeners  ; for  players  are  not  the  best  of  listen- 
ers— they  have  generally  more  judgment  than  pure  feeling  in  their  ears,  and 
what  feeling  they  have  (like  that  of  Handel)  is  often  so  harsh  and  unmerciful, 
so  condemnatory  in  its  spirit,  that  it  tempts  one  almost  to  come  to  the  absurd 
conclusion  that  as  people  improve  in  taste  they  lose  their  good  natuie.  It  is 
generally  maintained  by  the  ladies  that  music  improves  the  heart;  if  so,  the  im- 
provement of  the  heart  ought  to  be  making  rapid  progress.  . But  Paganini  was 
generally  supposed  (o  be  a wretch  without  a heart  at  all — an  avaricious,  selfish, 
ungenerous  hireling;  and  if  it  be  true,  what  Miss  Hawkins  reports  of  the  great 
Handel,  that  he  was  an  immoderate,  and  shameless,  and  heartless  glutton,  there 
i s not  much  to  be  hoped  even  in  sensual  refinement,  from  the  very  highest 
skill  in  the  art.  Handel  invited  Goupy  the  painter  to  dine  with  him,  when  his 
circumstances  were  not  very  prosperous.  He  set  down  before  him  a plain  din- 
ner, with  an  apology  that  he  could  not  afford  a better.  After  dinner  Handel 
left  the  room,  and  staid  so  long  that  Goupy  followed  and  entered  an  adjoining 
apartment,  and  walking  up  to  a window  which  looked  into  an  inner  apartment, 
he  there  saw  Handel  regaling  himself  alone,  at  a table  covered  with  delicaces, 
which  he  had  just  been  lamenting  his  inability  to  afford.  Goupy  immediately 
left  the  house  in  disgust,  and  published  his  caricature  of  the  musician,  under  the 
figure  of  a hog  in  the  midst  of  delicaces — a splendid  appellation  for  the  author 
of  “ The  Messiah  !”  Many  great  musicians  have  been  men  of  a very  different 
character— gentle,  mild,  charitable  and  generous — so  that  we  infer  nothing- 
prejudicial  to  music  from  the  vices  of  its  adherents.  We  only  adduce  such 
facts  as  these,  to  show  how  vain  it  is  to  expect  that  boasted  moral  refinement 
from  the  art,  which  serves  as  a fashionable  apology  for  its  cultivation  by  en- 
thusiasts. Even  dancing  is  said  to  improve  the  temper.  We  should  like  to 
see  a specimen  of  a temper  improved  by  it.  We  have  known  some  that  have 
been  improved  by  poverty  and  personal  affliction,  but  we  are  not  disposed  to 
accord  much  iufluence  to  any  of  the  fine  arts  in  softening  the  asperities  of  feel- 
ing. On  the  contrary,  they  tend  to  create  most  disagreeable  humours;  because, 
by  elevating  the  standard  of  taste  they  make  the  manners  and  consequently  the 
persons  of  certain  persons  disagreeable  and  offensive.  A person  with  an  edu- 
cated taste  naturally  seeks  the  society  of  those  who  are  in  a corresponding 
state  of  refinement  with  himself.  Those  who  cannot  feel  as  he  feels  are  fools, 
or  stupid.  But  he  himself  is  equally  foolish  in  some  other  sphere.  The  mu- 
sical lady,  who  is  always  humming  some  popular  piece  of  music,  learned,  per- 
haps, at  a visit  to  the  Opera,  or  Drury  Lane,  may  think  her  companions  very 
soulless  and  heartless  if  they  do  not  respond.  But  she  herself  is  guilty  of  gross 
rudeness  in  interrupting  conversation  by  irrelevant  and  discordant  sounds, 
which  show  that  she  has  not  been  listening  to  the  words  of  her  com- 
panions, nor  thinking  and  feeling  in  harmony  with  them.  With  all  her  polish 
in  the  ear  she  has  neglected  to  learn  the  first  lesson  of  social  politeness — 
attention  and  harmonious  response  in  conversation.  This  is  the  beginning  of 
politeness.  Many  people  lose  it  by  rising  in  the  world.  The  poor  are  more 
polite,  in  this  respect,  than  the  rich.  The  rich  are  often  coarse  and  rude. 
Their  independence  enables  them  to  let  out  and  indulge  their  bad 
humour,  which  poverty  restrains;  and  they  only  make  up  for  this  actual 
coarseness  of  behaviour  by  airs  and  grimaces,  and  elegant  movements,  which 
are  by  far  too  often  confounded  with  good  manners,  and  substituted  for 
them. 

True  polish  comes  from  a higher  fountain  than  any  one  of  the  fine  arts. 
It  is  an  invisible  fountain  of  feeling.  Like  the  true  church,  you  cannot  say 
of  it  “ Lo,  bere  I”  or  “ Lo,  there  1”  it  is  spiritual  and  undemonstrable — not 
to  be  pointed  out  in  an  art,  or  fashion,  or  society,  or  coterie  of  fevered  and 
impassioned  enthusiasts,  whose  ears  cannot  bear  any  sounds  but  those  of 
their  own  acquired  taste,  and  whose  eyes  cannot  bear  any  forms,  but  those 
which  an  uncharitable  prejudice  has  taught  them  to  revere.  The  Chinese 
mandarin,  who  curtsies  when  he  enters  into  your  presence,  may  be  as  polite 
as  the  European  who  bows;  and  the  gentleman  who  cannot  walk  backwards 
in  the  Queen’s  presence,  may  be  as  refined  as  he  who  can.  Their  real 


politeness  is  not  to  be  determined  by  any  forms  of  etiquette  that  they  have- 
learned  to  practise,  but  by  that  which  is  as  far  beyond  etiquette,  and  as  im- 
measureable  by  any  of  its  modes,  as  truth  is  beyond  a newspaper  advertise- 
ment and  immeasureable  by  its  phraseology.  Medical  science  and  learning" 
did  not  convert  the  tyke  Abernetliy  into  a polished  courtier,  hut  it  is  not 
certain  that  he  was  less  a gentleman  in  truth,  though  less  in  formality. 
Northcote,  the  painter,  was  a real  boor,  and  his  taste  for  the  beautiful  and 
poetical  in  form  and  proportion  did  not  improve  the  moral  character  of  his 
mind.  He  was  penurious,  ill-natured,  selfish  and  conceited.  He  was  never 
in  love  ; be  regarded  women  as  mere  wasters  of  money.  This,  we  are  sure, 
will  enlist  all  the  ladies  against  him.  Still  he  was  noble  in  his  independence. 
One  day  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  when  sitting  to  him,  took  hold  of  his  morning 
gown  and  said,  “Northcote,  you  don’t  devote  much  time  to  the  toilette  !” 
“ Sir,”  said  Northcote,  “ I never  allow  any  one  to  take  personal  liberties  with 
me  ; you  are  the  first  who  ever  presumed  to  do  so,  and  I beg  your  royal 
highness  to  recollect  that  I am  in  my  own  house.” 

No  courtier  would  have  behaved  in  this  manner — it  was  too  spirited 
for  such  a gentleman.  The  duke  made  a handsome  apology,  and  used 

to  speak  of  Northcote  as  a “d d honest  fellow.”  But  whether* 

honesty  be  one  of  the  attributes  of  a finished  gentleman,  or  not,  we  must 
leave  to  the  determination  of  posterity,  or  any  one  else  who  can  settle  the 
point. 

Nollekens,  the  sculptor,  was  also  a boor  whom  art  refused  to  polish,  though 
himself  a polisher.  It  is  said  of  him  that  he  preferred  the  society  of 
the  rude  and  uncultivated,  and  used  to  sing  snatches  and  catches,  and 
mimic  the  London  cries  over  pints  of  porter  in  the  public-houses.  He 
was  particularly  fond  of  music,  but  it  did  not  lead  him  into  the  society  of 
the  elegant  ; and  yet  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  move  in  the  most  refined  cir- 
cles. Dr.  Johnson,  who  was  a boor  himself,  was  naturally  enough  partial  to. 
him,  but  to  all  other  educated  and  polished  men  he  was  particularly  disa- 
greeable. Yet  he  was  a good  soul  notwithstanding.  Though  parsimonious 
in  reference  to  himself,  he  was  generous  to  others.  To  his  nurse,  who  kept 
his  house  after  his  wife’s  death,  he  would  say,  “ I cannot  sleep,  I cannot 
rest.  Is  there  any  person  I know  who  would  he  the  better  for  a little 
money?”  And  he  gave  away  money  freely,  in  large  sums,  to  relieve  the 
distressed  and  aid  the  honest  poor.  This  was  one  of  the  sworn  duties  of 
the  knights  of  old  ; it  was  the  boast  and  glory  of  chivalry  to  deny  itself, 
that  it  might  relieve  the  distressed.  Was  this  Nollekens  a chivalrous 
knight?  This  disagreeable,  boorish,  pot-house  mimic,  and  glee  singer,  a 
gentleman  ? And  what  effect  had  music  and  sculpture  or  tire  love  of  art, 
in  producing  those  peculiarities  ot  nature?  The  fine  arts  had  no  per- 
ceptible influence  over  the  real  original  temper  of  the  man,  to  lead  him  in 
one  direction  more  than  another.  If  they  led  him  into  rude  society,  how 
do  they  not  lead  all  ? and  what  guarantee  have  we  that  they  will  not  lead 
any  one  else  in  a similar  manner?  The  truth  is,  that  those  who  devote 
themselves  enthusiastically  to  any  art  or  profession,  are  very  rarely 
elegant  or  polished  in  their  manners.  There  is  always  an  awkwardness, 
bluntness,  rudeness,  coarseness,  timidity,  bashtulness,  or  something  else 
about  them  which  universal  polish  is  devoid  of;  and  this  universal  polish 
is  better  attained  by  a taste  for  all  the  arts,  than  by  the  practice  of  any 
one  of  them.*  So  that  it  is  not  without  good  reason  that  the  nobility  and 
gentry  of  the  most  distinguished  rank,  do  not  pride  themselves  in  the 
acquisition  of  practical  skill  in  any  one  of  the  arts ; but  rather  in  that 
purity  of  taste  which  is  able  to  appreciate  excellence  in  all.  This  is  real 
polish  ; but  it  will  not  make  a man  good-tempered— on  the  contrary,  as  we 
have  already  said,  it  is  more  likely  to  produce  the  opposite  effect.  It  will 
spoil  his  temper  for  general  society  ; the  more  sensitive  the  feelings  are 
the  less  fit  for  the  enjoyment  of  social  life.  They  are  too  easily  offended 
— offended  by  manners,  words,  looks,  which  are  deficient  in  polish  or 
refinement,  and  we  get  the  name  at  last  of  crusty,  sulky,  disagreeable 
people,  whom  there  is  no  living  with.  The  unpolished  person  finds  fault 
with  little  except  bad  temper.  He  can  bear  with  anything  ; like  a dog 
or  cat,  he  enjoys  perfect  repose  until  the  rude  blast  of  some  angry  passion 
rouses  him — neither  good  nor  bad  music  will  put  him  out  ot  humour — 
vulgar  language,  awkward  manners,  inelegant  or  over-elegant  airs  will 
not'disturbliirn.  He  is  the  most  social  fellow  in  the  world,  and  finds  fault 
with  nothing.  He  owes  this  sociality  altogether  to  his  want  of  polish. 
Polish  him,  and  you  make  a critic  of  him — sensitive  and  censorious,  like 
all  refined  people. 

This  is  a great  fact,  as  the  Times  would  call  it,  if  it  were  a political  one ; 
hut  it  is  greater  even  than  a political  lact  a lact  which  most  intimately 
concerns  the  peace  ol  all  families,  and  is  most  deeply  felt  to  be  a seiious 
truth  in  those  families  in  which  one  generation,  like  Conservatives  in 
politics,  resolutely  adheres  to  the  “ good  old  ways,”  and  another 
generation  as  resolutely  attach  themselves  to  the  more  fashionable  new 
ways.  Then  the  misery  of  the  great  fact  is  experienced,  and  sadly 
experienced,  by  many  whose  young  and  golden  di  earns  of  matrimonial  and 
domestic  felicity  have  all  melted  away  in  the  sad  realities  of  a daily 
struggle  between  age  and  youth.  The  Conservatives  in  politics  and 


* There  are  exceptions  to  this  rule  as  to  every  other.  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  is  one. 
George  the  Fourth  called  him  a high-bred  gentleman ; but  Allan  Cunningham  says  of 
him  that  he  exacted  payment  from  those  who  borrowed  his  portiaits  to  engrave  from, 
and’ “was  found  by  booksellers  and  engravers  to  be,  with  all  his  courtesy,  extremely 
skilled  in  the  ancient  art  of  bargain-making,  and  rather  hard  to  deal  with  for  all  his 
softness  of  speech.”  George  the  Fourth  himself  was  somewhat  hard  to  deal  with  also. 
He  judged  Lawrence;  "who  was  also  a gallant  man3  by  his  own  standard* 
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AND  AMUSEMENT  FOR  THE  MILLION. 


domestics  would  stop  the  movement  if  they  could,  but  the  current  is  too 
strong  for  them.  They  are  dragged  along  by  the  collar  of  the  coat,  always 
grumbling  and  growling,  and  sometimes  swearing,  and  boldly  asserting  that 
they  will  not  move  another  step — but  still  always  taking  the  other  step,  and 
slowly  progressing,  like  a donkey  going  from  home ; whilst  the  youngsters  are 
as  brisk  as  a donkey  coming  back.  The  children  go  first,  the  mother  next, 
and  the  father  comes  last,  with  a most  woful  Conservative  face,  protesting 
against  the  folly  of  the  times,  and  denouncing  most  vigorously  all  the  refine- 
ments of  civilized  life  that  venture  to  go  beyond  that  moderate  amount  to 
which  he  was  accustomed  in  his  youth,  but  which  he  forgets  to  add  his  own 
father  most  eloquently  denounced.  The  polishing  goes  on,  but  it  is  like  po- 
lishing a saucepan — we  are  not  morally  the  better  for  it.  It  is  still  a sauce- 
pan, and  we  are  still  the  same  rude,  selfish,  cruel  creatures  that  our  forefathers 
were.  The  forms  of  evil  are  changing,  but  the  spirit  is  still  here,  and  the 
amount  of  misery  which  it  creates  is  not  apparently  diminished.  We  have  not 
yet  found  the  key  to  unlock  its  mysteries.  We  have  not  yet  found  the  origin 
of  evil,  and  therefore  we  cannot  remove  it.  It  remains  until  its  source  be  dis- 
covered. He  who  discovers  that,  and  goes  to  the  fountain  and  stops  the  flow 
of  it,  may  do  a great  good  with  very  little  trouble ; but  to  oppose  the  great 
streams  on  the  wide  plains  of  society,  or  even  to  give  a new  direction  to  their 
course,  is  only  employment  for  professional  men,  or  amusement  for  idle  ones,  but 
of  no  avail  whatever  in  positively  restoring  the  fallen  nature  of  man.  Crime  may 
flourish  most  amongst  the  uneducated  and  the  rude,  as  it  is  the  rude  form  of 
vice : but  vice  itself,  in  its  more  polished  features,  is  more  prevalent  amongst 
the  educated  and  the  polished.  You  do  not  get  rid  of  a certain  amount  of  evil 
by  the  refinements  of  education  ; you  merely  exchange  a rude  portion  for  a 
more  refined  portion.  The  disease  is  beyond  the  reach  of  educational  polish  — 
beyond  the  influence  of  any  moral,  intellectual,  or  physical  medicament,  as  yet 
discovered,  to  remove  or  even  measurably  diminish. 

As  we  have  deviated  a little  too  much  from  our  original  subject,  we  shall 
return  to  it  in  our  next. 


THERE  WAS  A TIME  IN  INFANCY. 


There  was  a time  in  infancy,  I well  remember  now, 

When  seated  on  my  mother’s  knee,  with  grave  and  thoughtful  brow, 

I listen’d  to  some  tale  of  Heaven,  and  spirits  far  away, 

Then  clasp’d  my  little  hands  in  hers,  and  both  knelt  down  to  pray  ! 
How  tenderly  she  taught  my  lips  to  move  in  accents  mild  1 
How  fervently  she  breath’d  the  hope  that  He  would  bless  her  child, 
When  lonely,  in  a chilling  world,  his  way  he  should  pursue, 

Without  one  heart  to  beat  for  him,  affectionate  and  true  1 
And  speaking  thus,  more  tremulous,  she  would  my  arms  entwine, 

And  press  her  cheek  bedew’d  with  tears  still  closer  unto  mine  : 

With  feelings  hallow’d  by  commune,  would  fold  me  to  her  breast, 

And  sing  some  touching  melody  to  lull  me  to  my  rest. 

Remember  ? aye,  that  look  of  love  can  never  be  effaced, 

Though  seasons  long  have  fleeted  since  the  living  lines  I traced ; 

In  the  visions  of  my  early  days,  that  riper  years  pourtray, 

The  mother’s  smile  that  bless’d  me  then  will  never  pass  away ! 

T see  it  when  I wander  ’midst  the  crowded  walk  of  life, — 

It  is  my  star  of  guidance  through  the  shoals  of  mortal  strife ; 

Or,  when  secluded  from  the  world,  my  thoughts  are  homeward  bent, 
Amidst  the  forms  that  greet  me  there,  an  angel  one  is  blent ! 

When  shadows  vail  the  brow  of  night  mine  eyes  can  tranquil  close, 
While  conscious  that  a wing  of  love  doth  shelter  their  repose ; 

And  when  in  dreamland  borne  away — endearingly  and  sweet — • 

Amidst  the  glories  cluster’d  there  that  gentle  mien  I greet. 

Companion  of  my  solitude  ! for  such  I deem  thou  art, 

Still,  mother,  to  my  pilgrimage  thine  influence  impart; 

And  cheer  my  spirit  with  the  hope,  although  its  eve  be  nigh, 

The  smile  that  brighten’d  in  decline,  will  herald  it  on  high  ! 

Bentley’s  Miscellany. 


FAMILY  MATTERS. 


Let  not  any  say  he  cannot  govern  his  passions,  nor  hinder  them  from  break- 
ing out  and  carrying  him  into  action  ; for  what  he  can  do  before  a prince  or  a 
great  man,  he  can  do  alone,  or  in  the  presence  of  God,  if  he  will. — Locke. 

A man  who  entrusts  his  secrets  to  another  is  like  a man  who  gives  up  his 
arms,  and  declares  himself  a slave ; but  what  greater  infamy  can  he  to  whom 
he  yields  himself  be  guilty  of,  than  to  use  the  arms  which  have  been  put  into 
his  hands  to  assassinate  him  who  had  given  them  up  ? Fidelity  is,  therefore, 
the  greatest  treasure  that  can  be  found  ; and  a secret  entrusted  is  the  last  token 
of  unfeigned  friendship. — Count  Oxenstiern. 

Eight  hours’  sleep  is  the  maximum  allowed  by  Liebig.  Napoleon  slept  only 
four.  Wellington  six.  All  royal  personages  sleep  little. 

Several  newspapers,  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  record  severe  acci- 
dents which  have  arisen  from  the  slovenly  habit  of  throwing  orange-peel  on 
he  foot  walks. 


A whole  family,  with  a person  who  was  on  a visit,  have  been  poisoned  at 
Tadcaster,  by  eating  of  the  root  of  monk’s-hood  in  mistake  ; a boy  had  been 
directed  to  dig  up  a root  of  horse-radish,  but  took  the  poisonous  weed  instead. 
Medical  assistance  was  obtained,  and  all  recovered,  with  the  exception  of  the 
visitor,  Mr.  Farrar,  a butcher ; he  died  in  two  hours. 

In  Christmas  week,  a Glasgow  girl,  who  had  threatened  to  drown  herself,  got 
leave  from  her  mother  to  carry  out  her  threat  instanler,  and  ran  off  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Clyde.  The  old  lady,  following  unobserved,  saw  her  daughter 
hovering  on  the  edge  of  the  river,  but  with  no  hearty  inclination  for  a dip  ; so, 
seizing  her  from  behind,  she  plunged  her  in,  and  held  her  shivering  in  the  bath 
until  she  cried  for  mercy.  She  has  never  repeated  her  threat. 

Graceful  Compliment.— Washington,  visiting  a lady  in  his  neighbour- 
hood, on  leaving  the  house  a little  girl  was  directed  to  open  the  door.  He 
turned  to  the  child  and  said,  “ 1 am  sorry,  my  little  dear,  to  put  you  to  so 
much  trouble.”  “ I wish,  sir,”  she  replied,  “ it  was  to  let  you  in.” 

Nervous  or  Convulsivf,  Laughter. — In  the  seventeenth  volume  of 
the  Archives  there  is  a case  of  a young  girl  who  was  seized  with  a fit  of  con- 
vulsive irrepressible  laughter.  Her  physician  put  a bandage  over  her  eyes,  and 
the  laughter  ceased. 

An  Original.  — Lady  Hester  Stanhope  says,  that  her  father  slept  with 
twelve  blankets  on  his  bed,  with  no  night-cap,  and  bis  window  open  : that  he 
used  to  get  out  of  bed,  put  on  a thin  dressing-gown,  with  a pair  of  silk  breeches, 
that  he  had  worn  over  night,  with  slippers,  and  no  stockings ; and  then  he 
would  sit  in  a part  of  the  room  which  had  no  carpet,  and  take  his  tea  with  a 
bit  of  brown  bread. 

Thf  Secret  of  Warm  Feet. — Many  of  the  colds  which  people  are  said 
to  catch  commence  at  the  feet.  To  keep  these  extremities  constantly  warm, 
therefore,  is  to  effect  an  insurance  against  the  almost  interminable  list  of  disor- 
ders which  spring  out  of  a “ slight  cold.”  Firstly,  never  be  tightly  shod. 
Boots  or  shoes,  when  they  fit  closely,  press  against  the  sole  of  the  foot,  and 
prevent  the  free  circulation  of  the  blood.  When,  on  the  contrary,  they  do  not 
embrace  the  foot  too  tightly,  the.  blood  gets  fair  play,  and  the  spaces  left  be- 
tween the  leather  and  the  stocking  are  filled  with  a comfortable  supply  of  warm 
air.  The  second  rule  is — never  sit  in  damp  shoes.  It  is  often  imagined  that 
unless  they  be  positively  wet,  it  is  not  necessary  to  change  them  while  the  feet 
are  at  rest.  This  is  a fallacy  ; for,  when  the  least  dampness  is  absorbed  into 
the  sole,  it  is  attracted  further  to  the  foot  itself  by  its  own  heat,  and  thus  per- 
spiration is  dangerously  checked.  Any  person  may  prove  this  by  trying  the 
experiment  of  neglecting  the  rule,  and  his  feet  will  become  cold  and  damp  after 
a few  minutes,  although,  on  taking  oft’  the  shoe  and  examining,  it  will  appear 
quite  dry. 

How  to  get  on  in  the  World. — To  get  on  in  this  world  you  must 
be  content  to  be  always  stopping  where  you  are ; to  advance  you  must  be  sta- 
tionary ; to  get  up,  you  must  keep  down  ; following  riches  is  like  following 
wild  geese,  and  you  must  crawl  after  both  on  your  belly  ; the  minute  you  pop 
up  your  head,  off  they  go,  whistling  before  the  wind,  and  you  see  no  more  of 
them.  If  you  haven’t  the  art  of  sticking  by  nature,  you  must  acquire  it  by  art ; 
put  a couple  of  pounds  of  bird-lime  upon  your  office  stool,  and  sit  down  on  it  ; 
get  a chain  round  your  leg,  and  tie  yourself  to  your  counter  like  a pair  of  shop 
scissors  ; nail  yourself  up  against  the  wall  of  your  place  of  business  like  a weasel 
on  a barn  door,  or  the  sign  of  the  Spread  Eagle  ; or,  what  will  do  best  of  all, 
marry  an  honest,  poor  girl  without  a penny,  and  my  life  for  your’s  if  you  don’t 
do  business.  Never  mind  what  your  relations  say  about  genius,  talent,  learn- 
ing, pushing,  enterprise,  and  such  stuff ; when  they  come  advising  you  for 
good,  stick  up  to  them  for  the  loan  of  a sovereign — and  if  you  ever  see  them  on 
your  side  the  street  again,  skiver  me,  and  welcome;  but  to  do  any  good,  I tell 
you  over  and  over  again,  you  must  be  a sticker.  You  may  get  fat  upon  a rock, 
if  you  never  quit  your  hold  of  it. — Blackwood’s  Magazine. 

Lover’s  Mistakes — Oh!  what  a happy  day  would  that  be  for  Britain 
whose  morning  should  smile  upon  the  making  of  a law  for  allowing  no  woman 
to  marry  until  she  has  become  an  economist,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
necessary  expences  of  a reasonable  mode  of  living,  and  able  to  calculate  the 
requirements  of  comfort,  in  connection  with  all  the  probable  contingencies 
of  actual  life.  If  such  a law  should  be  so  cruel  as  to  suspend  for  a year  or  more 
every  approach  to  the  hymeneal  altar,  it  would,  at  least,  be  equally  effectual  in 
averting  that  bitter  repentance  with  which  so  many  look  back  to  the  hurried 
and  thoughtless  manner  in  which  they  rushed  blindfold  upon  an  untried  fate, 
and  only  opened  their  eyes  to  behold  their  own  folly,  wnen  it  was  too  late  to 
avert  the  fatal  consequences.  Parents  who  are  kindly  disposed  will  hardly  see 
their  children  rush  upon  absolute  want  at  the  commencement  ot  their  married 
life.  The  mother,  therefore,  pleads,  the  father  calculates,  and  by  deferring 
some  of  his  own  payments,  or  by  borrowing  from  a friend,  he  is  enabled  to 
spare  a little  more  than  was  at  first  promised,  though  only  a loan.  And  how 
is  this  small  additional  sum  too  frequently  appropriated  ! To  the  purchase  of 
luxuries  which  the  parents  of  the  newly-married  pair  wanted  ten  or  twenty 
years  before  they  thought  of  indulging  themselves  with ; and  those  who  have 
tried  every  expedient  and  drained  every  creditable  source,  to  gratify  the  wishes 
of  their  imprudent  children,  have  to  contemplate  the  heart  sickening  spectacle 
of  beholding  them  begin  the  world  in  a style  superior  to  that  which  their  own 
industry  and  exertion,  persevered  in  through  hall  a lile-tune,  has  alone  enabled 
them  to  attain. 
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FAMILY  HERALD— USEFUL  INFORMATION 


Married  by  Chance.— The  Count  de  M lived  in  a state  of  single 

and  independent  blessedness.  He  was  yet  young,  very  rich,  and  was  sur- 
rounded by  everything  which  could  give  enjoyment  to  life — except  a wife. 
He  had  frequently  thought  of  becoming  a husband,  but  had  always  de- 
clared off  before  the  knot  was  tied.  Once,  however,  he  found  himself 
very  nearly  committing  the  folly  of  matrimony.  A.  young  person,  the 
daughter  of  one  of  his  friends,  pleased  him — her  fortune  pleased  him  not 
less,  perhaps,  than  her  person  and  accomplishments,  and  there  were  other 
reasons  of  convenience,  &c.,  to  justify  the  union.  The  Count,  who  had  so 
frequently  made  the  first  step  towards  matrimony,  but  as  frequently 
drew  back,  had  not  yet  decided  upon  the  course  he  should  adopt  in  this 
case  ; he  had  promised  the  friends  of  the  lady  repeatedly,  but  bad  made 
no  outward  sign  of  performance.  His  future  mother,  however,  knowing 
his  weakness  in  this  respect,  resolved  to  bring  matters  to  a termination, 
and  therefore  demanded  of  the  Count  whether  he  would,  or  would  not, 
marry  her  daughter,  and  requested  an  immediate  reply.  The  Count 
found  himself  in  great  embarrassment.  At  this  moment  his  fears  and 
hesitation  returned  with  more  force  than  ever— he  trembled  at  the  con- 
sequences. To  give  up  his  cherished  habits  of  bachelorhood  he  found  was 
hard — it  was  almost  impossible  to  abandon  them.  In  this  emergency,  he 
resolved  to  appeal  to  chance.  He  wrote  two  letters — in  the  one  he 
accepted  the  hand  of  the  lady,  in  the  other  refused  it.  He  then  put  them 
into  a hat,  and  called  his  servant.  “ Take  one  of  these  letters,”  said  he, 

“ and  carry  it  to  the  chateau  of  .”  “ Which  letter,  sir  !”  “ Which 

you  please.”  The  servant  chose  a letter.  The  Count  burnt  the  other 
without  opening  it.  A distance  of  ten  leagues  separated  the  two  chateaux. 
The  domestic  must  be  absent  twenty-four  hours  ; twenty-fours  hours  must 
elapse  before  the  Count  can  know  his  fate.  His  situation  is  anything  but 
agreeable— he  knows  not,  during  twenty-four  hours,  whether  he  is  a mar- 
ried man  or  a single  one — whether  he  has  still  the  power  to  dispose  of 
himself,  or  whether  he  is  not  already  disposed  of.  The  domestic  returned 

— he  had  carried  the  letter  of  acceptation,  and  M.  de  M is,  even  at 

this  time,  the  happiest  husband  in  that  part  of  the  country. 


place  the  paste  in  the  cavity  of  the  tooth,  taking  care  to  have  only  so 
much  as  will  allow  the  tooth  which  comes  in  contact  with  the  decayed 
one  to  fit  easily  upon  it,  and  not  to  use  the  tooth  stopped  for  three  or  four 
hours,  by  which  time  the  stopping  will  become  hard.  If  this  remedy  be 
skilfully  applied,  the  decayed  tooth  may  be  used  without  pain  or  incon- 
venience as  'well  as  if  it  were  perfectly  sound.  I have  found  the  best 
time  for  applying  it  to  be  the  last  thing  at  night  previous  to  going  to  bed, 
and  in  the  morning  it  has  been  sufficiently  hard  to  enable  me  to  use  the 
tooth.  J-  P- 


THE  HAPTY  MAN. 


Happy  the  man  whose  golden  hoard 
Surpasses  wit  and  learning  : 

Whose  beef  aud  pudding  grace  his  board, 
Without  the  plague  of  earning — 

Who  gets  his  bread  exempt  from  strife, 

No  cares  his  bosom  burning ; 

And  butter  from  the  cream  of  life, 
lly  other  people's  churning— 

Who  takes  no  trouble,  feels  no  toil; 

Thinks  empty  purse  no  sorrow, 

Since,  like  the  widow's  < ruse  of  oil, 

It  fills  again  to-morrow — 

Who's  ever  ready  to  befriend 
The  wand'ring  child  of  sorrow  ; 

And  from  his  well- fill’d  purse  to  lend 
To  him  who  wants  to  borrow. 

How  smoothly  flows,  from  day  to  day, 

His  every  pleasant  minute, 

Whose  mouth,  when  he  was  born,  they  say, 
“ A silver  spoon  had  in  it!" 

Milk,  honey,  oil,  and  wine,  and  corn. 
Indelibly  will  score  him 
A lucky  wight,  whose  dad  was  born 
By  any  chance  before  him. 


But  mark  how  less  at  ease  are  they, 

For  better  fortune  yearning, 

Who  eat  their  scanty  meal  per  day, 

By  needy  penny  turning. 

The  grudging  world  they  strive  to  please, 
Ungraciously  returning 
A modicum  of  bread  and  cheese 
For  all  their  wit  and  learning— 

Who,  fearful,  wend  an  anxious  way 
Through  wilds  of  care  and  sorrow, 
Condemn’d,  fell  hunger’s  gripe  to  stay, 

To  labour,  beg,  and  borrow — 

And  wear  a wan  and  haggard  mien, 

And  spend  their  lives  in  sorrow  ; 

Pay  Nature’s  debt  unwept,  unseen, 

And  be  forgot  to  morrow. 

Yet  will  his  memory  who  dies 
With  money  in  his  pockets, 

But  live  till  what  were  once  his  eyes 
Have  moulder'd  in  their  sockets. 

And  thus  distinction  buried  lies ; 

And  man,  at  last,  is  baulk'd  of 
What  vanity  alone  can  prize — 

The  pride  of  being  talked  of ! H.  W. 


THE  TEETH. 


In  addition  to  what  is  given  respecting  the  teeth  (see  Nos.  98,  p.  733  ; 
103,  p.  812  ; 104,  p.  827),  we  insert  two  more  communications.  The  first 
is  extracted  from  the  New  York  Medical  Gazette  ; and  the  second  is  a very 
important  letter  from  a correspondent,  which,  on  its  being  shown  to  a 
person  who  has  had  some  experience  in  these  matters,  was  pronounced  to 
be  the  principal  secret  in  the  dentist’s  art,  and  for  which,  together  with 
the  manner  of  applying  it,  from  twenty  to  fifty  guineas  have  been  fre- 
quently paid  by  learners. 

1.  — A person  cannot  be  too  careful  of  bis  teeth,  for  much  of  his  comfort 
depends  upon  attention  to  their  cleanliness.  Care  ought  to  be  taken  that 
no  grit  be  in  any  composition  that  he  may  use.  Charcoal,  however  useful, 
ought  to  be  used  with  caution,  for  even  the  finest  contains  sharp  edges, 
which  by  friction  will  wear  away  the  outer  coat  and  produce  speedy 
decay.  Filing  is  very  injurious  : remove  the  outward  shell,  and  acids 
will,  with  ease,  he  enabled  to  act  upon  and  corrode  the  teeth.  Avoid 
purchasing  all  compositions  for  beautifying  and  whitening  the  teeth  ; they 
are  in  general  composed  of  deleterious  substances.  I know  a lady  who 
made  use  of  magnesia  ; her  teeth  were  exquisitely  white,  but  before  she 
arrived  at  thirty,  her  front  teeth  had  decayed.  Another  used  lime,  and 
was  not  more  successful.  Water,  with  a few  drops  of  the  tincture  of 
myrrh,  will  he  fully  adequate.  The  too  frequent  use  of  acids  is  the 
principal  cause  of  the  loss  of  teeth  ; myrrh  will  cause  the  gum  to  adhere 
closely  to  the  tooth,  and  will  therefore  act  as  a preservative.  There  is 
great  connection  between  the  stomach  and  the  teeth.  If  care  is  not  taken 
that  the  digestive  organs  he  kept  in  order,  the  nerve  of  a tooth  may  he 
easily  irritated,  and  cause  great  pain.  Salt  dissolved  in  vinegar,  and  held 
in  the  mouth  for  some  time,  will  relieve  the  severest  pain,  if  the  stomach 
be  not  the  cause.  A morbid  stomach  will  generate  both  tooth  and  ear 
ache  ; hot  applications  only  irritate  the  nerves,  without  producing  a cure  ; 
a blister  is  unnecessary,  and  will  do  no  good.  Patience,  with  a mild 
cathartic,  will  not  fail  to  effect  a cure. 

2.  - Sir, — having  seen  several  remedies  for  the  toothache  in  the  Family 
Herald  (of  which  publication  I am  one  of  the  numerous  admirers),  and 
conceiving  that  none  of  them  are  so  efficacious  as  the  one  I am  desirous 
should  be  made  public,  for  the  benefit  of  those  afflicted  and  subject  to 
that  distressing  complaint,  which  is  very  prevalent  at  this  season,  I there- 
fore submit  “ The  Secret”  to  you,  in  the  hope  that  you  will,  through  your 
widely  circulated  periodical,  give  it  the  publicity  it  deserves.  I have 
derived  great  benefit  from  it  myself,  and  wish  others  to  do  the  same. 
This  remedy  is  for  stopping  the  decayed  tooth,  where  the  cavity  will  afford 
a holding  for  the  succedaneum,  and  will  not  only  prevent  its  aching,  but 
render  it  as  useful  in  the  process  of  mastication  as  if  it  were  perfectly 
sound,  and  remaining  therein  in  some  instances  for  many  years. 

Recipe. — Take  silver  filings  (which  may  be  made  from  any  piece  of 
silver  with  a common  file)  sufficient  to  nearly  fill  the  cavity  of  the  decayed 
tooth,  add  the  same  to  a small  portion  of  quicksilver  in  a pill  box,  and 
shake  them  well ; then  rub  them  well  together  in  the  palm  of  the  hand 
with  the  finger,  when  they  will  immediately  amalgamate  and  form  a kind 
of  paste,  which  should  only  he  of  such  a consistence  as  will  admit  of  its 
being  taken  up  between  the  fingers  and  placed  in  the  tooth  ; this  may  be 
regulated  by  adding  or  pressing  from  the  mass  more  quicksilver ; then 
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The  new  planet  Astrxa  is  247,000,000  miles  from  the  sun.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  have  formed,  with  Vesta,  Juno,  Ceres,  and  Pallas,  part  of  an 
exploded  planet  of  large  size.  In  its  revolution  it  resembles  Juno  most. 

A letter  from  Rome,  of  the  26th  December,  says  that  the  chesnuts, 
which  in  that  country  are,  like  potatoes  in  the  North  of  Europe,  the  prin- 
cipal food  of  the  lower  classes,  have  suffered  from  the  same  disease  as  the 
potatoes,  and  that  scarcely  one  in  ten  is  eatable.  The  grapes  also  have 
become  already  rotten,  instead  of  remaining  dry  and  lit  for  food  until  the 
end  of  February,  as  in  ordinary  times. 

American  Enterprise. — The  town  of  Rome,  in  Western  New  \ ork, 
containing  a population  of  over  five  thousand,  has  been  built  up  l>y  fac- 
tories for  making  paddlos  aud  oars  from  the  ash,  thousands  ot  which  are 
shipped  by  almost  every  vessel  for  England,  France,  Germany,  Prussia, 
Sweden,  Russia,  and  throughout  the  East.  The  junks  of  the  Chinese  are 
now  all  managed  by  American  oars,  and  the  small  boats  of  all  Europe  and 
Asia  are  now  propelled  by  the  enterprise  of  the  people  of  this  village. 

Mushroom-beds  are  made  by  collecting  a sufficient  quantity  of  horse- 
droppings,  as  free  from  straw  as  possible,  into  a heap,  and  turning  them 
over  repeatedly  previous  to  the  formation  of  the  beds,  in  order  that  the 
violent  heat  arising  from  them  at  first  may  be  dissipated.  In  making  the 
bed,  the  droppings  are  well  beaten  down  and  trodden  ; and  when,  after  a 
few  days  the  temperature  of  the  bed  lias  settled  down  to  about  70°,  the 
spawn  may  be  put  in,  barely  covering  it  with  dung,  and  afterwards  firmly 
encasing  the  bed  with  soil  to  the  depth  of  1^  or  2 inches.  I ho  whole  is 
then  lightly  covered  with  hay  several  inches  in  thickness,  and  the  work 
is  finished. — Gardener’s  Chronicle. 

Value  oe  Labour  and  Skill.— To  show  how  cheaply  iron  is  obtained, 
and  how  the  mechanical  skill  and  labour  expended  upon  it  totally  over- 
shadow the  original  price  of  the  metal,  we  take  a quantity  of  iron,  worth 
£1  sterling,  and  attach  its  money  values  when  converted  into  finished 
articles  : — 


CAST  IRON.  £ S.  d 

Ordinary  machiuery  . . 4 0 ( 

Large  ornamental  work  . 45  0 ( 

Buckles  and  Berlin  work  . 660  0 ( 

Neck-chains,  &c.  . . • 1,386  0 < 

Shirt  buttons  . • • 5,896  0 ( 


bar  iron.  dS  S.  d' 

Horse  shoes  . . . . 2 10  0 

Knives  (table)  . . . 36  0 0 

Needles 71  0 0 

Penknife-blades  - . . 657  0 0 

Polished  buttons  and  buckles  897  6 0 


Balance-springs  of  watches  . 50,000  0 0 


Application  of  Photography  in  Astronomy. — At  the  time  the  art  of 
Photography  was  discovered,  its  applicability  to  astronomical  uses  was 
suggested  by  Professor  Nicholl,  of  Glasgow,  and  others;  but  until  lately, 
we  are  not  aware  of  any  successful  results  having  been  attained  with  that 
object.  Recently,  however,  in  Italy,  photographic  maps  have  been  made 
of  the  heavens,  and  the  forms  of  the  nebuhe  have  been  transferred  to  a 
photographic  stone,  and  from  thence  to  paper.  The  nucleus  of  the  nebula 
of  Andromeda  was  subjected  to  a magnifying  power  of  eight  hundred  and 
twenty-four,  and  then  daguerrotyped.  By  this  process  it  was  resolved 
into  a great  number  of  luminous  points ; these,  by  the  application  of  a 
higher  magnifying  power,  may  turn  out  to  be  stars.  There  is  no  limit  to 
the  magnifying  power  by  this  process,  for  a magnified  daguerrotype  image 
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may  be  illuminated  and  again  magnified,  and  the  image  thus  obtained  may 
be  illuminated  and  magnified  in  its  turn. — Popular  Record. 

The  Law  respecting  Astrology. — In  the  preface  to  Zadkiel’s  Almanac 
for  1846,  we  have  the  following  remarks  respecting  the  legality  of  Astrology  : 
— “ The  law  is  still  uncertain  regarding  the  practice  of  the  science,  for 
though  the  British  Association  (for  the  advancement  of  astral  and  other  sci- 
ences) recently  brought  the  question  before  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench,  it 
was  not  argued  on  the  merits.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  “fortune-telling” 
is  illegal,  but  the  fortune-teller  adopts  fatality,  and  tells  his  dupe  that  such 
and  such  events  must  take  place;  whereas  the  Astrologer  denies  all  fatality , 
and  merely  enounces  the  influence  of  the  planets,  taking  for  his  motto,  “ The 
planets  influence,  but  do  not  compel  and  therefore  he  never  declares  (if  he 
be  orthodox),  that  any  event  must  or  shall  happen,  but  merely  that  the  influ- 
ences lead  to  a very  high  degree  of  probability  that  it  will  happen,  the  human 
will  being  free  to  oppose  it.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  legislature  made 
this  distinction,  or  they  would  have  introduced  the  term  “Astrology”  into  the 
act,  as  they  did  “ Palmistry,”  and  when  this  point  comes  to  be  fairly  argued  be- 
fore the  judges,  we  doubt  not  that  right  will  be  done.” 


VARIETIES. 


The  number  of  poor  at  St.  Omer  is  estimated  at  5,(100,  out  of  a population 
of  20,000  souls. 

The  number  of  Jews  in  New  York  has  increased,  in  twenty-four  years, 
from  500,  and  one  synagogue,  till  they  now  number  11,000,  and  nine  places 
of  worship. 

The  total  population  of  New  South  Wales,  including  Part  Philip,  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1844,  was  173,377,  consisting  of  154,202  free,  and  19,175 
bond  persons,  of  whom  upwards  of  13,000  held  tickets  of  leave. 

There  issued  from  the  French  press  during  the  year  1845,  6,521  bocks  of 
various  kinds,  1,403  prints,  492  pieces  of  music,  and  104  maps  ; in  all  8,520 
works. 

The  flax  crop  in  Ireland  this  year  is  less  by  one-fourth  than  that  of  last 
year,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  Russian  seed  ; but  still  the  value  of  the  flax 
and  seed  of  the  present  year  is  not  less  than  £1,750,000. 

A solid  lump  of  pure  virgin  gold  was  found  in  the  Ferrell  mine,  near 
Dahlonega,  Georgia,  weighing  322  dwts.  and  12  grains,  worth  300  to  400 
dollars. — American  Paper. 

An  eminent  surgeon  has  lodged  at  Ball’s  bank,  Dublin,  a sealed  envelope, 
containing  a £100  note,  which  he  purposes  to  bestow  on  any  mesmerist  who 
can  tell  the  number  of  it  by  clairvoyance  ! 

A tigress,  belonging  to  Mr.  Wombwell,  exhibiting  at  Norwich,  brought 
forth  a litter  of  four  cubs.  The  sire  is  a descendant  of  the  lion  Wallace. 
This  is  the  second  instance  of  a similar  cross.  The  first  took  place  in  1826, 
contrary  to  the  opinion  of  all  naturalists. 

An  Old  Horse. — Mr.  Jesse  Hill,  of  Chedder,  the  steward  of  the  Marquis 
of  Bath,  has  a mare  he  is  ready  to  prove  to  be  in  her  50th  vear.  She  is  daily 
used  in  harness,  her  chief  food  being  bran,  potatoe  rinds,  and  grass. 

Life. — When  we  begin  to  write  on  the  blank  page  of  life  in  youth,  it 
seems  as  if  we  should  never  fill  it.  Alas ! at  middle  age  it  is  so  scribbled 
over  with  blots  and  erasures,  we  can  scarcely  find  room  for  a new  record. 

Worthy  of  Consideration. — The  mercantile  shipping  of  the  civilised 
world  amounts  to  about  8,000,000  tons,  which  is  worth,  new  and  old,  30 
dollars  per  ton,  and  nets,  clear  of  interest,  insurance,  &c.,  10  per  cent,  or 
24,000  000  dollars  per  annum.  The  appropriation  to  the  British  navy  for 
the  current  year  is  33,620.000  dollars!  Is  not  this  a sober  fact,  that  the 
annual  expense  of  one  nation’s  navy  exceeds  the  net  profit  of  all  the  mercan- 
tile shipping  owned  by  the  civilised  world  ? — American  paper. 

Increase  of  Proferty  During  Peace.— In  1815  the  annual  value  of 
real  property  in  England  and  Wales,  under  the  Property  Tax  returns,  was 
fifty-two  millions ; in  1842  it  was  returned  at  eighty-four  millions.  The 
profits  of  trade  in  1815,  in  England  and  Wales,  were  assessed  at  thirty-five 
millions;  in  1842  they  were  estimated  at  sixty  millions.  This  is  the  increase 
of  peace.  These  facts  ought  to  make  us  all  pause  before  we  talk  lightly  of 
going  to  war.  At  the  same  time  they  ought  to  teach  other  nations,  who  talk 
more  glibly  of  war  than  we  do,  that  the  sinews  of  war  are  not  departed  from 
us. — Knight’s  Penny  Magazine. 

Fires  in  1845. — The  following  is  the  official  return  made  by  the  London 
Fire  Engine  Establishment  of  the  number  of  fires  in  the  metropolis  during 
the  past  year,  viz. : — Totally  destroyed  and  seriously  damaged,  276  ; partially 
damaged,  431  ; total  number  of  fires,  707.  In  addition  to  which  there  have 
been  87  chimney  alarms  and  81  false  alarms;  making  a grand  total  of  875 
fires  and  alarms  during  the  year.  This  number  is  considerably  less  than  that 
of  the  year  1844  ; but  the  loss  of  life  has  been  far  greater  than  has  occurred 
for  several  years  past,  the  number  of  lives  that  has  been  sacrificed  by  fire  in 
1845  being  19. 

A “ Man”  Child. — L’Observateur  Francois  records  a most  wonderful 
phenomenon,  in  the  person  of  a child,  little  more  than  three  years  old,  whose 
physical  powers  and  stature  give  him  the  appearance  of  a youth  of  fifteen  ; 
he  is  endowed  with  herculean  strength,  and  will  carry  upon  his  shoulders  a 
load  of  rye  equal  to  100  lbs.  Several  of  the  curious  have  been  to  visit  this 


extraordinary  child,  and  have  been  particularly  struck  with  the  tone  of  his 
voice,  which  is  that  of  a man.  lie  lives  at  the  village  of  Grangeneuve,  in 
the  commune  of  Usson.  This  chap  is  worthy  of  the  country  of  old  Rabelais. 

Bite  of  the  Tarantula. — The  bite  of  the  tarantula  spider  was  long 
said  to  produce  involuntary  dancing  ; simply  because  the  persons  bitten,  on 
applying  to  the  local  practitioners  of  the  healing  art,  were  instantly  ordered 
to  dance  the  pizzica,  the  rapid  Sicilian  dance  of  the  provinces  where  the 
tarantula  abounds,  in  order  to  promote  circulation,  and  neutralize  the  effects 
of  the  poison.  Whole  villages  used  to  assemble  to  witness  the  result,  and 
whenever  the  patient  expired  of  the  bite  of  the  reptile,  he  was  said  to  have 
danced  himself  to  death.  Such  is  the  origin  of  the  Neapolitan  superstition 
of  the  tarantula.  — The  World  of  Wonders. 

The  Falkland  Islands. — The  geese,  and  penguins,  albatross,  &c.,  which 
have  colonised  this  place,  have,  very  considerately  for  any  ship’s  crew,  and 
perhaps  for  themselves  too,  built  their  nests  in  streets  of  about  two  or  three 
miles  in  length,  and  from  three  to  six  feet  wide.  This  arrangement  is  very 
convenient  in  every  respect.  The  birds  can  easily  hold  a conversation  across 
this  street;  and  the  sailors  can  walk  up  the  centre  ol  it,  beat  them  out  of 
their  nests,  and  march  off  with  the  good  eggs,  thoughtfully  leaving  behind 
two  or  three  bad  ones,  as  an  inducement  for  the  inhabitants  to  return  to  their 
homes  after  the  invasion.  We  procured  about  six  or  seven  tons  of  eggs, 
killed  a good  many  seals,  shot  a number  of  rabbits,  and  strung  our  rigging 
with  geese. — Adventures  in  the  Pacific. 

An  Old  Man-of-War's  Man  on  War. — A correspondent  of  the  Nautical 
Magazine,  in  the  December  number,  writing  of  a sea-fight,  remarks: — “At 
this  time,  of  course,  as  a youngster,  I was  not  much  given  to  sober  reflection 
on  this  sort  of  game.  But  as  a man  becomes  older,  and  experience  and 
increased  knowledge  expand  his  mind,  without  even  taking  a very  saintly 
view  of  the  matter,  can  he  altogether  divest  himself  of  the  idea,  that  it  is, 
turn  and  twist  it  as  you  may  for  excuse,  a great  absurdity  for  rational  crea- 
tures, Christians  withal,  to  stick  themselves  up  in  a floating  house  to  be  shot  at ; 
whilst,  with  body  and  soul,  they  strive  to  kill  and  mangle  their  own  species  ? 
And  this,  without  any  personal  offence,  private  pique,  or  hatred  ! Nay,  not 
only  that,  but,  more  farcical  still,  when  they  have  done  their  work,  shaking 
by  the  hand,  those  whom  they  have  failed  to  shoot  to  death  and  saying  ail 
manner  of  kind  and  pleasing  things  to  them,  as  though  they  were  most  loving 
brothers ! Can  any  conduct  be  more  inconsistent,  more  unreasonable  ? 
And  yet  all  contend  stoutly  for  being  rational,  refined,  and  most  humane 
beings  !” 

The  Monkey  as  a Rider. — A late  friend  and  neighbour  of  mine  in  the 
country  kept  a monkey  who  took  to  riding  his  hogs,  especially  one  of  them, 
which  he  commonly  singled  out  as  fittest  for  his  use  ; and  leaping  upon  its 
back,  with  his  face  towards  his  tail,  he  whipped  it  unmercifully,  and  drove 
it  about,  till  it  could  run  no  longer.  The  hogs  lived  under  such  continual 
terrors  of  mind,  that  when  the  monkey  first  came  abroad  in  the  morning, 
they  used  to  set  up  a great  cry  at  the  sight  of  him.  A well-known  noble- 
man once  had  a wild  horse  whom  nobody  could  ride.  “ I know  not  what 
your  lordship  can  do  with  him,”  said  one,  “ but  to  set  the  monkey  upon  his 
back.”  So  they  put  a pad  on  the  horse,  and  set  the  monkey  upon  it  with  a 
switch  in  his  hand,  which  he  used  upon  the  horse,  and  set  him  into  a furious 
kicking  and  galloping;  but  Pug  kept  his  seat  and  exercised  his  switch.  The 
horse  lay  down  upon  the  ground  ; but  when  he  threw  himself  on  one  side,  the 
monkey  was  up  on  the  other  : he  ran  into  a wood  with  him,  to  brush  hint  off; 
but  if  a tree  or  bush  occurred  on  one  side,  the  monkey  slipped  to  the  other 
side;  till  at  last  the  horse  was  so  sickened  and  fatigued,  and  broken-spirited, 
that  he  ran  home  to  the  stable  for  protection.  When  the  monkey  was 
removed,  a boy  mounted  him,  managed  him  with  ease,  and  he  never  after 
gave  any  trouble. — Sharpe’s  London  Magazine. 

The  Perils  of  Elephant  Hunting. — Major  Rogers  had  just  had  capital 
sport  with  a herd  of  these  animals;  his  four  guns  had  all  been  discharged, 
when  an  unseen  elephant  made  a charge  at  him  from  the  skirts  of  a jungle. 
There  was  no  help  for  it  except  to  run,  and  for  one  hundred  yards  the  major 
kept  just  a-head,  feeling  at  every  step  the  animal’s  trunk  trying  to  insinuate 
itself  round  his  loins.  A turn  round  a tree  gave  a momentary  advantage, 
which  he  made  the  most  of  by  springing  up  into  the  branches  (he  was  as  nim- 
ble as  a cat,  and  as  strong  as  a lion).  One  foot  higher,  and  he  would  have 
been  out  of  the  elephant's  reach,  but  before  he  had  time  to  draw  up  his  legs, 
the  elephant  had  got  him  firmly  clenched  in  the  coils  of  his  proboscis.  Still 
Rogers  pulled  against  him,  thinking  it  better  to  have  his  leg  wrenched  from 
the  socket,  than  to  fall  back  bodily  in  the  animal’s  power.  The  struggle, 
however,  did  not  last  long,  for,  to  the  delight  of  the  pursued,  and  the  chagrin 
of  the  pursuer,  the  Wellington  boot  that  the  former  wore  slipped  off,  extrica- 
ted the  leg,  and  saved  the  life  of  poor  Rogers  (Heaven  save  us  from  such  a 
bootjack!)  The  dilemma,  however,  did  not  end  here,  for  the  elephant,  find- 
ing himself  baulked  of  his  prey,  after  destroying  the  hoot,  took  up  his  quarters 
beneath  the  branches,  and  kept  his  expected  victim  in  the  tree  for  twenty-four 
hours,  when  the  tappal,  or  country  postman,  happening  to  pass  by,  Rogers 
gave  him  notice  of  his  position,  and  on  this  being  intimated  to  the  nearest 
village,  the  elephant  was  frightened  away  by  tom-toms  and  yellings.  Had 
this  occured  in  a deserted  part  of  the  jungle,  poor  Rogers  would  indubitably 
have  been  starved  to  death  in  a tree. 

A RUNNING  ACCOUNT. 

You  stop  while  the  account  runs— 

When  the  account  stops  you  run. 
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LITERATURE  AND  ART. 


POEMS  BY  ELIZA  COOK.  First  Series,  Third  Edition,  noth  Illustra- 
tions.— Simpkin,  Makshael,  and  Co.,  London. 

On  a former  occasion  we  noticed  the  second  series  of  Eliza  Cook’s  poems — 
page  222.  We  have  now  before  us  what  is  called  the  illustrated  edition  of  her 
first  poems — those  which  established  her  reputation  as  a poetess.  In  charac- 
ter they  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  of  the  other  volume — the  same  in 
heart  and  fond  reminiscences.  They  contain  odes,  songs,  fables,  ballads, 
landscape  sketches,  and  admirably  finished  gioups  of  figures  in  the  rustic  fore- 
grounds, of  horses,  dogs,  old  folks  and  young  folks,  with  sweet  and  short 
touches  of  poetic  feeling  to  link  them  all  together  and  make  them  so  very  dear, 
that  we  feel  as  if  we  could  kiss  Old  Dobbin — a sort  of  shelty  pony,  that  cost 
only  five  shillings.  At  any  rate,  we  owe  him  a bumper  of  thanks  for  drawing 
forth  from  the  Castalian  fount  so  beautiful  a couplet  as  that  which  concludes 
the  following  stanza  : — 

“He  was  dear  to  us  all,  aye,  for  many  long  years ; 

But,  mercy  ! how’s  this  ? my  eye’s  filling  with  tears  1 
Oh,  how  cruelly  sweet  are  the  echoes  that  start, 

When  memory  plays  an  old  tune  on  the  heart  !” 

Pincher,  too,  should  not  be  forgotten.  He  comes  in  with  Dobbin  as  an  im- 
portant personage  in  the  beautiful  picture  of  the  “ Old  Farm  Gate” — 

“ 'Twas  over  that  gate  I taught  Pincher  to  bound, 

With  the  strength  of  a steed  and  the  grace  of  a hound  ; 

The  beagle  might  hunt,  and  the  spaniel  might  swim, 

But  none  could  leap  over  that  postern  like  him. 

While  Dobbin  was  saddled  for  mirth -making  trip, 

And  the  quickly-pulled  willow-branch  served  for  a whip, 

Spite  of  lugging  and  tugging  he’d  stand  for  his  freight, 

While  I climb’d  on  his  back  from  the  Old  Farm  Gate.” 

Eliza  is  evidently  not  a town-bred  maiden.  The  old  tunes  that  memory 
plays  upon  her  heart  are  all  of  a rustic  and  half  civilised  description  ; that  is. 
supposing  the  towns  of  modem  times  to  be  entirely  civilized.  She  loves  pure 
and  simple  nature,  and  prefers  the  rough  and  unpolished  oak  table  to  the 
painted  deal ; but  the  polished  board  of  truth  to  either.  Her  feelings  are  either 
very  sensitive,  or  she  knows  well  how  to  speak  to  sensitive  feelings,  and  to 
awaken  the  sympathies  of  Nature’s  children.  Her  descriptions  are  such  as 
must  always  be  true,  and  always  beautiful.  As  beautiful  a hundred  years 
hence  as  now,  for  they  are  altogether  independent  of  the  fashions  of  the  world, 
and  never  can  be  put  out  of  vogue  either  by  writers  for  the  times,  or  cricket- 
chirpers  and  kettle  singers  for  the  minor  theatres — the  milliners  and  dress- 
makers of  the  day.  The  interest  which  her  poems  have  excited  in  the  public 
mind,  when  the  more  classical,  but  less  intelligible,  productions  of  high-born 
and  accomplished  poetesses  either  fall  still-born  from  the  press,  or  are  read  by 
castes  and  coteries  only,  to  whom  they  are  addressed,  may  serve  to  show  the 
aspirant  after  poetic  fame,  that  though  amongst  the  fashionable  circles  of  lite- 
rature and  philosophy  tastes  may  vary,  and  refinement  trespass  even  beyond 
the  limits  of  comprehension,  in  the  great  mass  of  mankind  poetic  taste  is  a 
conservative  principle  of  pure  natural  sympathy — a solar  centre — round  which 
the  wandering  fancies  of  the  learned  must  revolve,  and  towards  which  they 
must  for  ever  incline.  Some  poets  have  been  set  up  and  immortalized  by  the 
learned  ; but  they  are  only  immortalized — they  are  not  read.  Others  have 
been  set  up  and  immortalized  by  the  people.  These  live  in  the  popular  mind 
— their  verses  are  current  in  the  mouth,  their  thoughts  are  treasured  in  the 
heart.  Which  of  the  two  was  it  that  invented  our  popular  proverbs  and  our 
popular  fables,  that  have  taught  us  more  wisdom  by  tradition  than  perhaps  we 
ever  learned  from  press  or  pulpit  ? If  a ready  access  be  not  found  to  the 
heart,  how  can  it  ever  be  addressed  ? and  what  is  the  worth  of  a learned,  an 
elaborate,  and  classical  discourse  to  a sleepy  congregation  ? No  great  work 
was  ever  done  by  such  compositions.  Greece  fell  amid  the  classical  eloquence 
of  its  most  accomplished  orators  ; so  did  Rome ; and  nations  have  always  risen 
-—for  new  life  has  always  been  infused  into  the  people — by  returning  to  those 
simple  natural  feelings  from  which  it  is  the  tendency  of  schools  and  of  systems 
to  make  us  deviate.  It  is  for  this  healthy,  pure,  and  innocent  nature  in  Eliza 
that  we  like  her  so  well ; and  all  the  better  that  it  is  not  overlaid  with  that 
artificial  exhibition  of  heart — that  melted  butter  of  affectation — which  so  many 
employ  to  win  the  appetite  that  revolts  at  the  sight  of  it. 

As  for  the  illustrations,  though  some  of  them  are  good  and  elegant,  and  the 
engravings  all  fine  steel  engravings,  we  must  confess  that  the  portrait  of  the 
second  series  is  worth  the  whole  of  them.  There  is  a full  length  portrait  in 
this  illustrated  edition,  leaning  on  the  back  of  her  mother’s  old  arm  chair,  by 
the  same  artist,  but  far  inferior  as  a work  of  art  to  our  favourite.  We  are 
sorry  that  it  ever  was  executed.  We  would  annihilate  every  copy  of  it,  if  we 
had  the  power.  We  would  not  leave  one  vestige  of  it.  Even  the  chair  is  not 
accurately  drawn.  No  carpenter,  cabinet-maker,  wright,  or  joiner,  ever  made 
such  a chair,  and  the  laws  of  nature  would  not  permit  a chair,  rightly  con- 
structed, to  stand  in  such  a mariner,  for  the  arms  are  out  of  perspective.  Did 
Smart  trust  to  his  eye  in  drawing  them,  or  did  he  set  off  his  point  of  sight,  as 
every  artist  ought  to  do  who  studies  his  reputation  ? The  picture  is  too  black. 
We  do  not  mean  too  dark — for  a picture  maybe  as  dark  as  night,  like  one  of 
Rembrandt’s  or  Salvator  Rosa’s  cells  or  caverns,  and  yet  be  soft  and  beauti- 
ful ; but  it  is  too  black — dull,  dead  black — with  white  lights  so  contrasted  with 


the  sombre  shades,  that  it  reminds  us  of  the  door  of  some  burying  vault,  with 
white  tear  drops  on  sable  ground.  Even  the  doleful  character  of  the  subject 
might  have  suggested  a better  combination  than  such  harsh  extremes.  “ Old 
Time”  is  a good  illustration,  and  so  is  the  “ Old  Water  Mill.”  “ Hang  up 
his  harp”  is  a bad  one,  not  at  all  in  character.  “The  Old  Farm  Gate”  will 
please,  and  so  will  “ The  Gipsy’s  Tent they  seem  more  in  harmony  with 
the  mind  of  the  writer. 

In  our  former  notice  we  alluded  particularly  to  the  versification  of  Eliza. 
Her  ear  is  good.  She  seldom  commits  even  an  apparent  blunder  in  rhyme. 
We  consider  this  a very  great  merit.  Poetry  is  the  music  of  thought,  musi- 
cally expressed,  and  therefore  music  should  never  be  forgotten.  Her  rhymes 
are  also  good  ; and  seeing  that  she  thoroughly  understands  the  music  of  rhyme, 
we  overlook,  as  we  do  in  all  other  poets,  an  occasional  deviation  from  strict 
accuracy.  We  must  confess,  however,  that  we  prefer  strict  accuracy.  In 
rhyme,  let  the  rhyme  be  perfect ; in  blank  verse,  avoid  even  the  appearance  of 
rhyme.  The  following  is  a specimen  of  a false  rhyme  from  the  second  series  : — • 

“ Other  rooms  may  be  thickly  and  gorgeously  stored 
With  your  Titians,  Murillos,  Salvator,  and  Claude.” 

The  following  is  from  the  first  series  : — 

“ ’Tis  Tracey  de  Vere,  the  castle’s  pride, 

The  rich,  the  nobly  born, 

Pacing  along  the  sunlit  sod, 

With  the  step  of  a faithful  fawn.” 

We  regret  such  rhymes  the  more,  as  they  help  to  encourage  inaccurate  pro- 
nunciation. All  our  poets  have  occasionally  an  imperfect  rhyme.  Some 
purposely  introduce  them  for  a change.  When  Burns  rhymes  lear  (lare)  with  ' 
gear,  he  falsifies  the  pronunciation  to  English  ears  ;*  but  when  he  rhymes 
Meg  with  brig  it  does  no  barm. 

“ Now  do  thy  speedy  utmost,  Meg, 

And  win  the  key-stane  o’  the  brig  1” 

Poets  have  great  influence  over  the  pronunciation  of  a language,  and,  on 
this  account,  we  attach  much  importance  to  the  art  of  rhyming.  Not  object- 
ing to  an  imperfect  rhyme  occasionally,  we  decidedly  disapprove  of  any  rhyme 
which  is  calculated  to  mislead  either  foreigners  or  provincialists  imperfectly 
educated  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  language.  Eliza’s  rhymes  are  in  general 
so  correct,  that  the  above  strike  one  the  more  as  singular  exceptions. 


* “ But  if  he  hae  the  name  o’  gear, 

Ye’ll  fasten  to  him  like  a brier, 

Tho’  hardly  he,  for  sense  or  lear  (Zair-ning), 
Be  better  than  the  lcye.” 


CIVILIZATION. 

We  constantly  make  for  ourselves  false  standards  of  civilization,  drawn  front' 
our  own  wants  and  customs,  and  fancy  that  whatever  comes  not  up  to  them  is 
rude  and  barbarous.  We  hardly  ever  take  into  calculation,  that  almost  all 
our  comforts  and  luxuries,  which  have  to  us  become  indispensable,  have  refe- 
rence to  climate,  and  would  be  the  reverse  of  what  we  call  them  if  this  were 
changed.  If  we  look  round  one  of  our  rooms  we  shall  see  that  from  this 
springs  the  perfection  of  all  it  contains — the  fireplace,  with  its  necessaries  and 
accessories  of  polished  metal  and  polished  marble,  and  smaller  ornaments — the 
curtained  window,  the  canopied  bed,  the  carpeted  floor,  the  well- closing  door, 
the  warm-coloured  walls,  and  then  the  easy  chair  for  long,  cold  evenings,  and 
the  many  appurtenances  of  a snug  and  sheltered  retirement  from  the  keen 
cutting  air.  Our  luxury  is  in  warmth ; suppose  it  to  be  in  cold — and  how 
would  the  absence  of  these  things  become,  not  only  a luxury,  but  a necessity  ! 
The  marble  floor,  the  cool,  white  wall,  the  open  court-yard,  the  breezy  portico, 
the  sparkling  fountain,  become  comforts  ; and  the  ground  floor  of  a Seville 
house  is  a more  enviable  residence  than  the  most  splendid  apartments  of  a 
northern  palace.  No  where  will  this  appear  more  striking  than  in  the  royal 
residence  of  Cintra,  where  immense  halls,  with  tiled  floors  and  almost  void  of 
furniture,  built  by  the  Moors,  appear  to  the  English  eye  as  overplain  and 
bare,  and  still  are  perfectly  suited  to  the  wants  of  royalty  in  such  a 
climate. 

But  even  in  these  respects  we  may  come  to  a wrong  conclusion.  Traveller 
after  traveller  stands  amazed  at,  and  describes  most  alarmingly,  the  first 
appearance  of  a Spanish  cart.  And  certainly  a primitive  machine  it  is,  and 
“ most  sadly  musical.”  But  travellers  go  on  upon  the  principle  of  ex  pede 
Herculem,  to  induce  and  deduce  by  force  of  said  cart,  that  the  Spaniards  are 
in  an  uncivilized,  degraded  state,  and  so  they  will  reason  upon  their  plough  or 
their  carriage.  Now  in  truth,  all  these  things  are  no  more  rude  than  they 
have  been  in  countries  where,  however,  we  draw  no  such  conclusions ; the 
plough  of  Rome,  the  wain  of  Greece,  or  the  chariot  of  Etruria,  were  as  clumsy 
and  imperfect  as  those  of  Spain.  And  how  do  we  know  this  ? why,  of  the  first 
we  judge  by  a description  inverse,  such  as  all  our  improvements  in  the  tex- 
torial  art  do  not  enable  us  to  weave  ; the  second  perhaps,  from  marble  chisel- 
led more  skilfully  and  delicately  than  all  our  upholstery  artists  can  presume 
even  to  copy  ; the  third,  from  paintings  in  the  tombs  of  a country  town,  the 
glowing  colours  of  which,  after  being  shut  up  more  than  two  thousand  years, 
all  our  chemical  science  cannot  imitate.  These  tudenesses  then  were  com- 
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patible  with  much  refinement,  taste  and  skill.  And  even  in  Spain  it 
is  unjust  to  pronounce,  as  many  do  most  rashly,  upon  the  state  of 
the  people  from  such  observation.  That  country,  while  such  objects  have 
been  in  that  condition,  has  produced  artists  like  Murillo,  Velasquez, 
Ribera,  Alonso  Cano,  and  a thousand  others,  and  sculptors  like  Mantanez, 
Torrijiano,  and  verv  many  more,  not  to  speak  of  the  men  who  have  directed, 
built,  and  adorned  with  taste  as  well  as  sumptuousness,  the  countless  cathe- 
drals, minsters  and  churches  that  cover  that  land.  Surely  a people  is  not 
uncultivated  that  can  produce  such  works. — Dublin  Review. 


THE  RIDDLER. 


THE  RIDDLER’S  SOLUTIONS  OF  No.  139. 

PUZZLE. 


A 


Well,  Mr.  Me  Nicol,  you’ve  puzzled  me  quite, 

And  I’m  fearful  you’ve  set  nte  a task  for  the  night; 

Yet  nil  desperandum — I’m  steady. 

I’ll  turn  a neat  cylinder,  one  inch  in  height, 

And  one  inch  diameter — surely  that’s  right  (B)  ; 

So  two  holes  I’ve  fill’d,  sir,  already. 

But  now  for  the  triangle.  What  must  I do  ? 

That  does  not  so  clearly  appear  to  my  view  ; 

But  still  I’m  determined  to  try  it. 

From  the  cylinder’s  sides  next  two  hoofs  I will  clear  (A)  ; 

Then  the  triangle  (D),  circle  (B),  and  square  (C)  will  appear. 

And  pass  every  hole — don’t  deny  it.  W.  L.,  Devonporl. 

The  models  and  drawings  we  have  received  are  highly  creditable  to  our 
Correspondents.  Several  of  them  were  well  finished,  and  ready  to  put  into 
the  Engraver’s  hands  ; so  that  he  merely  selected  such  as  were  necessary  to 
clearly  show  the  required  solids,  without  the  aid  of  another  Draughtsman. 

Riddle. — A Light  or  Fire. 

Charade. — Pet-ti-coat. 


Rebuses.— 1.  Tent.  2.  Claret.  3.  China.  4.  France.  5.  Pear.  6. 
< Currant . 7.  Teal.  8.  Bittern.  9.  Deer.  10.  Boar.  II.  Severn.  12.  Oder. 

Names  of  Vegetables. — 1.  Cabbage.  2.  Peas.  3.  Parsnips.  4.  Cauli- 
flower. 5.  Beans.  6.  Lettuce.  7.  Onions.  8.  Radishes.  9.  Celery. 

Arithmetical  Questions. — 1.  22j-  Minutes. 

2.  In  consequence  of  an  error  in  this  Question,  it  is  repeated  in  the  present 
number,  in  a corrected  form. 

3.  274. — Jersey  alone  has  given  this  right;  he  has  not  forgotten  to  deduct 
one  for  the  end  of  the  last  measure.  } 45 -1-  135  = 280-1-2  = 140,  the  circum- 
ference. Then,  139  = number  of  palisades  a yard  apart,  and  139  + 135  = 274, 
number  he  had.  The  propounder  gives  275 ; but  how  can  he  use  the  odd 
palisade  in  enclosing  a square  at  regular  distances  ? 

4.  30  and  10. 


Probability. — Between  4 and  5 Throws,  or  4.155.  Letx  = number  of 
throws.  The  chance  for  a head  or  tail  is  equal  to  £ or  1 — 4 = the  chance  of  a 

head  in  one  throw ; but  in  x throws  it  will  he  ^ 1 j and  if  a sovereign 

be  thrown  up  12  times,  it  will  be  the  same  as  if  12  sovereigns  were  all  thrown 

, If.  12 

up  at  once.  Therefore  we  have  ^1 j = 4 ; and,  from  this  exponential 


log.  (1-4) 

equation,  we  find  x = t’;t  = 4.155,  number  of  throws.  Several  have 

log.  | 

guessed  this  pretty  correctly  ; and  some  have  tried  it  experimentally,  and 
found  the  answer  to  he  4,  5,  and  6 times,  &c. 

Question. — What  word  is  that  in  the  English  language  which  has  seven 
syllables,  yet  makes  use  of  only  two  of  the  vowels  ? Edmund. 

Enigma. 

Datant  de  loin  mon  utile  existence, 

C’est  aujourd’hui  que  je  fus  fait, 

Quand  chacun  dort,  moi,  je  calme  en  silence 
La  lassitude  et  le  regret. 

L’homme  ingrat  est  toujours  tout  pret,  pour  se  complaire, 

A me  reprendre,  a me  quitter; 

Et  tel  qui  ne  voudrait  a tout  prix  se  defaire 

De  moi,  ne  voudrait  me  garder.  Hammelech. 

CHARADE. 

A cat  does  my  first,  and  you  drink  my  second  ; 

And  my  whole  is  the  drift  of  an  argument  reckon’d.  X.  Y.  C. 

ARITHMETICAL  REBUS. 

One-third  of  three-fifths  of  one-half  of  three  score  ; 

One-sixth  of  three-eights  divided  by  four  ; 

The  Roman  number  lor  three-sixths  of  one  gross; 

Also  two  fours,  with  three  to  the  dose — 

The  initials  of  each,  if  rightly  you  put, 

Will  show  you  quite  clear  what’s  under  your  foot.  SwETE. 

PLACES  IN  DERBYSHIRE  ENIGMATICALLY  EXPRESSED. 

1.  Three-fourths  of  a means  of  communication,  and  a Latin  preposition. 

2.  A ute.nsil  for  cleanliness,  ana  one  for  safety. 

3.  What  are  observed  at  seaports,  and  a place  of  supply. 

4.  A place  of  security,  two-thirds  of  to  wander,  and  an  enclosure. 

5.  The  noise  of  a machine  in  motion,  a liquid  letter,  and  an  adjective. 

6.  A place  of  strength,  and  2,240  lbs. 

7.  Brilliancy,  and  the  half  of  a precious  stone. 

8.  What  all  dabblers  in  railway  shares  wish  to  do,  and  four-sixths  of  barren. 

9.  A personal  pronoun,  a vowel,  and  a conjunction.  Keppendune. 

ARITHMETICAL  QUESTIONS. 

1.  A person  being  asked  his  age,  replied  thus  : — My  age  is  between  20 

and  80;  and  if  it  be  tripled  and  8 deducted,  the  sum  so  produced  will  have 
a square  and  cube  root,  whose  proportions  shall  be  as  3 to  0.”  Querry: — 
How  old  was  he  ? G.  .7.  F. 

2.  What  is  the  present  value  of  an  annuity  of  £100,  to  be  continued  six 

years,  with  interest  at  ten  per  cent.  ? Metcalf. 

Let  this  be  calculated  in  three  different  ways.  1 . By  supposing  the  annuity  forborne  the  G 
years,  and  taking  the  present  value  accordingly.  2.  By  the  method  employed  by  H.  M.  in 
No.  130,  p.  415.  3.  By  tire  true  method.  Also,  let  the  reason  Le  given  why  they  all  differ. 

3.  A may-pole,  in  a sudden  gust  of  wind,  was  broken  in  such  a manner, 

that  its  top  struck  the  ground  at  a distance  of  20  feet  from  the  ba«e  or  foot 
of  the  pole;  and  being  repaired  and  again  fixed,  was  broken  a second  time, 
5 feet  lower,  and  shuck  the  ground  at  a distance  of  30  feet  from  the  base. 
Required  the  original  height?  Rothery. 

4.  The  celebrated  philosophers,  Messrs.  Biot  and  Gay  Lussac,  in  their 

aeronautic  expedition,  ascended  to  the  enormous  height  ot  25,000  feet,  or 
rather  less  than  five  miles.  It  was  calculated  that  they  could  see  objects 
on  the  earth’s  surface  at  the  distance  of  193.70704372  miles  from  their 
position.  Supposing  the  earth  to  be  a perfect  sphere,  find  from  these  data 
its  diameter.  Glasgow. 
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JEAN  IE’S  GRAVE. 

By  the  late  Wm.  Thom. 

I saw  my  true  love  first  on  the  banks  of  queenly  Tay, 

Nor  did  I deem  it  yielding  my  trembling  heart  away  ; 

I feasted  on  her  deep  dark  eye,  and  lov’d  it  more  and  more, 
For,  oh  ! I thought  1 ne’er  had  seen  a look  so  kind  before  .' 

I beard  my  true  love  sing,  and  she  taught  me  many  a strain, 
But  a voice  so  sweet,  oh  ! never  shall  my  cold  ear  hear  again  ; 
In  all  our  friendless  wanderings,  in  homeless  penury, 

Her  gentle  song  and  jetty  eye  were  all  unchanged  to  me. 

I saw  my  true  love  fade — I beard  her  latest  sigh — • 

I wept  no  frivolous  weeping  when  I closed  her  lightless  eye  ; 
Far  from  her  native  Tay  she  sleeps,  and  other  waters  lave 
The  markless  spot  where  Ury  creeps  around  my  Jeanie’s  grave. 

Move  noiseless,  gentle  Urv  1 around  my  Jeanie’s  bed, 

And  I’ll  love  thee,  gentle  Ury!  where’er  my  footsteps  tread: 
For  sooner  shall  thy  fairy  wave  return  from  yonder  sea, 

Than  I forget  yon  lowly  grave,  and  all  it  hides  from  me. 
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FAMILY  HERALD. 


RA^DOfVJ  READINGS. 

Why  is  an  engine  on  the  point  of  starting  like  a famous  writer  on  civil 
law  ! D’ye  give  it  up  ? Why,  PufFendorfF.  (Puff  and  off.) 

When  George  the  Third  was  angry  he  used  to  kick  his  wig  about  the 
room. 

“ So  Captain  Silk  has  just  arrived  at  Versailles  I find,  said  a lady. 
“ Heavens  ! what  a name  for  a soldier.”  “ The  best  name  in  the  world,” 
said  Horace  Smith,  who  was  standing  by  her  at  the  time,  “ for  silk,  you 
know,  can  never  be  worsted.” 

A down-east  chap,  walking  with  a lady,  accidentally  stumbled  and  fell. 
The  lady,  thinking  to  commiserate  his  mishap,  observed  that  she  regretted 
his  unlucky  faux  pas.  “ I didn't  hurt  my  fore-paws,”  he  replied,  “ it  was 
my  knee.” 

A certain  lady  of  quality,  sending  her  Irish  footman  to  fetch  home  a pair 
of  new  stays,  strictly  charged  him  to  take  a coach  if  it  rained,  for  fear  of 
wetting  them  ; but  a great  shower  of  rain  falling,  the  fellow  returned  with 
the  stays  dripping  wet  ; and  being  severely  reprimanded  for  not  doing  as 
he  was  ordered  to  do,  he  said  he  had  obeyed  her  orders.  “ How,  then,” 
answered  the  lady,  “ could  the  stays  be  wet,  if  you  took  them  into  the 
coach  with  you  ?”  “ No,”  replied  Teague,  “ 1 knew  my  place  better,  I did 

not  go  into  the  coach,  but  rode  behind,  as  I am  always  used  to  do.” 

Captain  Durham  having,  during  the  long  war,  been  ordered  to  join  Lord 
Nelson,  who  was  blockading  a fleet  superior  in  force  off  Cadiz,  in  a few 
days  after  his  arrival  the  enemy  was  reported  to  be  on  the  move,  Captain 
Durham  sent  to  Lord  Nelson  to  remind  his  lordship  that  there  were 
750.000  dollars  on  board  the  Defiance,  which  he  had  brought  out  from 
England,  and  to  inquire  what  was  to  be  done  with  them.  Lord  Nelson 
answered,  “If  the  Spaniards  come  out,  fire  the  dollars  at  them,  and  pay 
them  off  in  their  own  coin.” 

Mr.  J.  once  objected  to  the  competency  of  a witness,  alleging  that  he 
was  von  compos.  The  court  granted  leave  to  test  the  matter.  ‘ Can  you 
t- 11  me,  my  friend,  the  difference  between  likewise  and  also  9”  “ May  be 

as  ’ou  I can,”  replied  the  witness.  “ Go  on,  sir  ; let  us  hear,”  “ Well, 
you  see  as  ’ou  Colonel  P.  is  a lawyer.”  ‘‘Very  well,”  said  the  counsel. 
“And  you  is  a lawyer  also.”  “Very  well,”  “Colonel  P.  is  likewise  a 
gentleman.”  “Very  well,”  “ But  you  is  not  likewise.”  The  lawyer  was 
dumb. 

Curious  Phenomenon. — After  a long  continuance  of  bad  luck  at  loo,  a 
dowager  declared  “ she  was  once  looed  with  the  ace  twice  running.” 

A Lucky  Hit. — The  other  day,  as  a flock  of  pigeons  flew  over  the  house 
of  a gentleman  in  Lochearron,  he  shot  one  of  the  birds.  It  dropped  down 
the  chimney  into  a pot  of  soup  which  hung  over  the  fire  ! 

Important  to  the  Agriculturist. — In  the  catalogue  of  a leading  book- 
seller, Rue  St.  Honore,  Paris,  there  is  inserted  under  the  head  of  ‘ Agri- 
culture,” a treatise  on  Irish  Balls,  by  Miss  Edgeworth. 

Bachelor  Freedom.  — I remember  a bachelor  friend  of  mine  going  out 
one  day  for  half  an  hour’s  walk,  and  not  coming  home  for  a month.  He 
happened  to  fall  in  with  an  old  acquaintance  who  was  going  on  a journey 
collecting  orders  for  some  house  in  the  city,  and  he  went  with  him.  The 
first  notification  received  of  his  whereabouts  was  by  a letter  dated  from 

the  Orkneys.  “Strange  man,  that  Mr. said  his  landlady  ; “ but  he 

has  sent  me  a check  for  his  rent,  and  of  course  he  has  a right  to  stay  away 
from  home  if  he  pleases  and  that  was  precisely  all  she  cared  about  it. — 
The  New  London  Magazine. 

Adam’s  Fall. — A Scotch  clergyman,  a strict  catechist,  in  examining 
one  of  his  flock  a short  time  since,  thus  addressed  her  : — “Janet,  can  you 
tell  me  how  Adam  fell  V Janet  fell  a laughing,  and  answered,  ‘ Oh,  my 
bonnie  dear  doctor,  you’re  nae  serious  1”  ‘ Very  serious,  indeed,"  said 
the  doctor.  Janet  (whose  husband's  name  happened  to  be  Adam)  then 
said,  “ Weel,  weel,  sin'  ye  will  hae’t,  doctor,  you  see  Adam  just  gaed  o’er 
the  tither  night  to  Lucky  Liston’s  for  half  a mutclikin  of  whiskey,  when 
an  oar  lying  on  the  road  took  his  foot,  o'er  Adam  fell — and  that’s  the  hale 
truth  of  the  matter.” 

Button-holes  on  both  Sides.- — A gentleman  in  Charleston,  who  enter- 
tained a good  deal  of  company  at  dinner,  had  a black  fellow  as  an 
attendant,  who  was  a native  of  Africa,  and  never  could  be  taught  to  hand 
things  invariably  to  the  left  hand  of  the  guest  at  the  table.  At  length 
his  master  thought  of  an  infallible  expedient  to  direct  him  ; and  as  the 
coats  were  then  worn  in  Charleston  single-breasted,  in  the  present  Quaker 
fashion,  he  told  Sambo  always  to  hand  the  plate,  &c.  to  the  button-hole  side. 
Unfortunately,  however,  for  the  poor  Negro,  on  the  day  after  he  had 
received  his  ingenious  lesson  there  was  among  the  guests  at  dinner  a foreign 
gentleman,  with  a double-breasted  coat.  Sambo  was  for  a while  completely 
at  a stand.  He  looked  first  at  one  side  of  the  gentleman’s  coat,  then  at 
the  other  ; and,  finally,  quite  confounded  at  the  outlandish  make  of  the 
gentleman’s  garment,  he  cast  a despairing  look  at  his  master ; and  exclaim- 
ing, in  a loud  voice,  “ Button-holes  on  both  sides,  massa  1”  handed  the 
plate  right  over  the  gentleman's  head. 

A New  Reading. — An  amateur,  in  acting  the  Ghost  of  Hamlet’s  father, 
gave  the  following  new  reading  : — 

“ Sleeping  in  mine  orchard,  a serpent  stung  me, 

My  custom  always  of  the  afternoon 


Description  of  a Thin  Gentleman. — We  overheard  the  following  defi- 
nition in  Tottenham  Court  Road.  The  author  of  it  was  a cabman: — “I 
say,  Bill,  look  at  that  ’ere  thin  ’un.  I’m  jigger’d  if  he  isn’t  in  training  to 
go  down  a gas-pipe.” — Punch. 

The  Strides  of  Luxury. — Luxury  will  be  the  ruin  of  us.  We  shall 
fall  like  Hannibal  before  its  enervating  influence  ; its  effects  are  already 
spreading  amongst  the  agricultural  labourers  ; one  of  them  applied  at  an 
ironmonger’s  shop  in  Keighley  on  Monday  last,  for  “a  pennyworth  of 
cart- oil,  and  let  it  be  scented.” 

Raising  the  Wind. — A good  story  is  told  by  somebody— we  don’t  re- 
collect who— of  a couple  of  Yankees  who  chanced  to  be  travelling  in  the 
south,  and  had  ran  short  of  funds.  Out  of  “ tin,”  and  out  at  the  toes,  they 
hit  upon  the  following  expedient  to  raise  the  rhino.  By  dint  of  address 
they  contrived  to  come  it  over  the  printer,  and  procured  a quantity  of 
hand-bills,  giving  notice  to  the  denizens  of  the  town  where  they  were 
stopping,  that,  “ a monster  Guyucutus,”  of  the  genus  “ humm,”  would  be 
exhibited  on  the  following  day,  at  a certain  place — admittance  twenty-five 
cents,  children  half  price.  A curtain  was  obtained,  which  was  drawn  across 
one  end  of  the  apartment  where  the  show  was  to  come  off,  and  the  time 
having  arrived,  one  of  the  worthy  pair  performed  the  part  of  door-keeper 
and  receiver-general,  while  his  companion  in  sin  was  busy  behind  the 
screen  (which  was  so  arranged  as  to  prevent  discoveries)  where  he  kept 
up  an  incessant  and  most  unearthly  moaning,  while  the  company  were 
entering  and  being  seated.  The  hour  having  at  last  arrived  for  the  show 
to  commence,  the  door-keeper  left  his  post,  and  marching  across  the  hall, 
which  was  crowded  with  men,  women,  and  children,  he  disappeared 
behind  the  curtain.  Immediately  after  his  exit  a terrific  howling,  bark- 
ing, and  chattering  commenced,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  clattering  of 
chains  and  a heavy  fall  or  two,  were  distinctly  heard.  A terrible  struggle 
appeared  to  be  going  on  behind  the  green  baize,  and  an  occasional  ‘ Oh  ! 
ah  4 hold  hard,  Jim” — “Hit  him  on  the  head” — “That’s  it'.” — “No  it 
isn’t,”  &e.,  were  heard  for  some  minutes  by  the  audience  in  front,  who  by 
this  time  had  become  greatly  excited,  and  not  a little  alarmed.  Amidst 
the  call  for  the  ” manager”  the  exclamations  were  heard — “ He’ll  break 
his  chains  1”  — “ There  he  goes  /” — and  the  door-keeper  rushes  from  behind 
the  scenes,  liatless  and  breathless,  his  hair  on  end,  while  he  shouts  at  the 
top  of  his  lungs — “ Save  yourselves,  gentlemen  ! Save  your  children  ! The 
Guyucutus  is  loose  !” 


THE  TALK  OF  THE  MONTH. 

The  Duke  of  York’s  Head. — Can  any  one  tell  the  intention  of  the 
rod  projecting  from  the  head  of  the  Duke  of  York’s  statue  ? Query  : is 
it  to  file  his  unpaid  bills  upon  1 

Early  Rising. — Emulate  the  habit  of  the  homely  yeast,  which,  though 
it  is  working  night  and  day,  never  fails  to  rise  the  very  moment  it  is 
stirred. 

A Show  of  Hands. — Byron  says  nothing  is  so  characteristic  of  good 
birth  as  the  smallness  of  the  hands.  According  to  this,  the  celebrated  Miss 
Biifin  must  have  been  descended  from  royalty,  for  she  had  no  hands  at  all. 

Singular  Freak  of  Fortune. — An  Irish  pig,  who  walked  from  Liverpool 
to  London  all  the  way  on  foot,  only  a week  ago,  had  the  honour  of  being 
introduced  to  her  Majesty,  at  the  royal  dinner-table,  on  Tuesday  last. 

The  Book  of  Human  Nature.— The  face  they  say,  is  the  index  of  the 
mind.  We  want  to  know  if  those  persons  who  have  two  faces  have  two 
indexes,  because  it  must  be  very  awkward  for  a person  who  has  a mind  of 
any  volume  at  all  not  to  know  what  head  he  is  to  look  under  before  he 
can  venture  to  open  it. — Gilbert  a Beckett’s  Almanack  of  the  Month. 


WIT  AT  A PINCH. 


A country  girl,  one  morning,  went 
To  market  with  her  pig  ; 

The  little  curl  tail,  not  content, 
Squeak’d  out  a merry  jig. 

A gentleman,  on  passing  by, 

Laugh’d  much,  aDd  jeering  spoke — 

“ I wonder,  miss,  your  child  will  cry, 
When  wrapp'd  up  in  your  cloak.” 

“ Why,  sir,”  quite  pert  the  girl  replies, 
“ So  bad  a breeding  had  he, 

That  ever  and  anon  he  cries 
Whene'er  he  sees  his  daddy  !” 
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Useful  information  anfe 


BEGIN  NOTHING  UNTIL  TOU  HAVE  CONSIDERED  HOW  IT 
IS  TO  BE  FINISHED. 


HERALD 

gtmusnnent  for  tfje  jlttillfon. 


IN  EVERY  MATERIAL  ACTION  OF  LIFE  CONSIDER  WELL  ITS 
PROBABLE  RESULTS. 
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THE  SAILOR’S  INVITATION. 


Come  on  the  sea,  beloved, 
Fearless  and  free, 

Leave  friends  and  wealth  behind  ; 

Come,  come  with  me. 

My  bark  on  the  water  shines 
A fairy  thing  ; — 

See  her  pennon,  mast  and  keel ! 
She  is  but  a little  shell, 

Yet  there  I am  king. 


The  earth  was  made  for  the  slave, 

Oh  maiden  free ! 

But  for  man,  the  stern  and  brave, 
The  boundless  sea. 

The  waves  breathe  in  their  flow 
A mystery, 

And  tenderly  they  sing 
In  their  soft  murmuring— 

Love,  Liberty!  Anne  C.  L. 


THE  STORY-TELLER. 


THE  SEAMAN’S  WIDOW. 

In  one  of  those  beautiful  indentures  that  mark  the  coast  of  Long  Island, 
wa3  some  years  ago  to  be  seen  a small  but  neat  building,  at  that  time 
occupied  by  an  officer  in  the  naval  service  of  the  Republic.  At  the  first 
glance  it  seemed  to  be  a dwelling-place  well  designed  for  a son  of  the 
ocean.  Situated  almost  upon  the  borders  of  the  sea,  the  eye  was  perpetu- 
ally filled  with  its  vastness  and  wonders,  while  the  music  of  its  waves, 
whether  in  their  stormiest  or  laziest  flow,  was  distinctly  and  continually 
heard  there.  The  spot,  too,  was  cultivated,  and  wore  an  air  of  seclusion, 
that  in  another  age  would  have  been  called  romantic.  Tall  overhanging 
trees  grew  round  about,  and  waved  over  the  low  roof,  while  the  land,  in 
the  shape  of  a lawn,  sloped  away  in  fine  verdure  to  the  shore.  The 
prospect  of  the  Sound  was  extensive  ami  delightful;  for,  though  the  resi- 
dence was  at  the  head  of  a small  bay,  still,  as  the  land  lay  low  on  all  sides, 
its  position  afforded  a wide  reach  of  water  scenery.  Taste  and  order 
reigned  round  the  dwelling;  and  you  might  see  there  the  honeysuckle  and 
woodbine  clambering  in  at  the  door  and  window,  until  the  little  place 
seemed  to  be  almost  embowered.  In  short,  it  was  a place  of  beautiful 
quiet  — one  of  those  places  we  dream  about,  and  pant  to  fly  to,  whop  weary 
with  the  ways  of  men  and  the  thousand  heavy  and  disheartening  things 
of  life. 

To  this  retreat,  soon  after  his  marriage,  Captain  Kirkwood  retired  with 
his  young  and  lovely  wife.  He  had  served  long  and  well.  Honour  he 
had  won,  and  with  death  he  had  been  familiar  in  his  course  of  high 
endeavour  and  perilous  struggle  for  his  land,  and  he  had  been  successful. 
Next  came  the  reward  of  beauty  and  worth,  and  he  called  himself  happy. 
In  the  flush  of  life,  with  a reputation  that  was  ringing  about  him,  he 
married  a woman  in  whom  he  had  found  accomplishment  united  with 
affection,  and  loveliness  with  all  virtue.  She  looked  on  him  with  pride,  for 
bis  character  and  his  fame;  and  he  on  her  with  delight,  for  the  hallowed 
purity  of  her  heart.  Heretofore  he  had  heard  enough  of  praise  from  all 
quarters;  he  now  wished  for  a still  and  concentrated  admiration,  and  he 
saw  it  offered  in  the  person  of  one,  who  was  indeed  a prize  to  him,  for  he 
had  borne  her  away  from  a throng  of  admirers,  with  wit  and  wealth  for 
their  portion.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that,  living  just  as  he  did 
and  where  he  did,  he  was  eminently  happy. 

His  youthful  wife,  while  she  was  Helen  Fraser,  had  been  celebrated  for 
her  beauty.  She  was  then  giddy  with  the  applause  that  murmured 
round  her  wherever  she  went.  She  was  the  glittering  centre  of  the  circle 
that  stie  charmed  about  her,  not  because  she  was  strikingly  wise,  or  by  any 
meaus  magical  in  her  attractions,  but  because  she  had  so  much  he  irt  in 
her  manner,  and  so  much  downright  kindness  mingling  with  the  natural 
pride  of  the  station  which  all  had  willingly  assigned  her.  She  had  grown 
up  thus  far  in  fashionable  life,  ever  retaining,  however,  a wonderful  spirit 
- -i  nergeti",  deep-toned,  full  of  sympathy,  but  totally  inexperienced,  and 
w ith  a heart  whose  pure  elements  the  world  had  not  contaminated  or 
touched.  Such  as  we  have  here  described  her,  she  gave  her  heart  fervently 
to  .Tames  Kirkwood,  who  inherited  little  else  but  a competency  and  his 
good  fame. 

Yet  Helen  Fraser  had  no  idea,  when  she  married  Kirkwood,  that  she 
put  her  happiness  into  great  risk.  She  thought  not  of  the  dangers  of  his 
profession,  and  that  the  chances  of  life  were  diminished  by  his  being  in  it. 
She  thought  only  of  its  glory.  As  to  leaving  her  companions,  and  the 
“ pride  of  place  ” she  held  in  an  admiring  group  of  friends,  it  was  nothing 
to  her.  Instead  of  being  gazed  at,  she  was  now  but  taking  her  turn  to 
g ize  at  the  world,  and  to  learn  something  of  its  'realities.  Besides,  her 
friends  were  near  her.  The  spires  and  vanes  of  the  city  were  in  view;  and 
while  she  could  see  them  glitter  in  the  light  of  morning  and  evening,  and 


hear  the  hum  of  the  metropolis  stealing  out  on  the  breeze,  she  felt  as 
though  all  former  ties  were  as  yet  unsevered,  and  that  even  were  Kirk- 
wood called  suddenly  away,  a moment  of  time  would  bring  her  friends  to 
her,  or  carry  her  back  to  her  friends. 

And  such  a time  had  now  come-— already  come,  while  yet  the  bridal 
wreath  was  fresh  upon  her  brows.  It  was  a time  of  trouble,  and  for 
purposes  of  protection,  it  became  necessary  to  despatch  a force  to  the 
Mediterranean.  The  ship  to  which  Kirkwood  was  attached  was  under 
orders  to  sail  forthwith  for  those  seas;  and  at  the  time  our  tale  com- 
mences, his  wife  was  alone  at  the  cottage,  waiting  his  arrival  from 
the  city,  to  which  the  business  of  preparation  had  called  him  in  the  early 
part  of  the  day.  The  evening  was  a bland  one  in  midsummer.  She  sat 
at  the  window,  earnestly  gazing  out  in  expectation  of  his  approach.  The 
last  light  of  sunset  shot  through  the  flowers  and  wild  vines,  and  sent  a 
mellow  lustre  into  the  room.  It  was  all  fragrance  and  twilight.  Thoughts 
were  rising  upon  her  mind  that  had  never  visited  it  before,  because,  till 
now,  the  occasion  had  never  come  that  should  suggest  them.  She  had 
never  reflected  upon  the  possibility  of  these  things,  and  she  now  began  to 
question  herself,  and  to  grow  sad  and  uneasy.  But  her  reverie  was 
broken  by  the  arrival  of  Kirkwood,  attend  ed  by  a female  companion.  She 
recognized  her  with  evident  satisfaction,  a nd  hastened  to  welcome  them  at 
the  door. 

“ Well,  Helen,”  said  Kirkwood,  “ you  See  I have  prevailed,  and  brought 
Julia,  who  has  promised  to  remain  with  you  during  my  truant  months;  so 
you  must  contrive  to  make  yourselves  happy  while  I am  gone  on  this  ill- 
timed  cruise.  But  I hope,”  continued  he,  forcing  an  air  of  gaiety,  “ that  I 
shall  soon  be  back  again  to  make  you  bot  h stare  at  my  delightful  stories 
about  tbe  turbans.” 

There  was  no  hilarity  to  answer  thi  t in  which  these  words  were 
uttered,  and  the  conversation  turned  to  other  topics.  It  was  a relief, 
indeed,  to  that  young  wife  to  find  so  tried  a friend  at  her  side  at  this 
crisis.  They  had  been  as  sisters  from  their  childhood — could  anything 
separate  them  at  such  a time? 

The  evening,  however,  passed  heavily.  It  grew  late.  The  frigate  that 
lay  on  the  calm  waters  in  full  view  of  the  dwelling,  and  on  which  they  had 
all  been  unconsciously  gazing,  was  now  lost  in  gloom.  The  air  grew 
chill.  Kirkwood  drew  down  the  window,  and  the  party  retired,  with  a 
melancholy  “ good  night.” 

The  next  morning  there  was  frequent  passing  to  and  from  the  shore; 
and  before  noon  his  wife  and  friend  were  there  to  wish  Kirkwood  farewell 
and  a good  wind.  Helen  did  not  sink  under  this,  though  it  was  a trial  sore 
and  cutting  to  her  untried  heart.  The  ship  unfurled  her  canvas,  the 
guns  roared  over  the  waters,  and  the  signal  was  given  for  weighing 
anchor.  Kirkwood,  in  a tone  of  hilarity,  bade  them  have  no  fear  for  him. 

“God  bless  you,  Helen!  God  bless  and  preserve  you,  my  dear  girl  I 
Don’t  look  pale  while  I am  gone.  Bear  up,  bear  up — you  shall  hear  Iron 
me  as  often  as  possible,  and  everything  shall  go  well.” 

She  did  bear  up.  Woman  is  capable  of  wonderful  fortitude  at  times, 
and  here  was  another  example  of  it. 

“ I will  believe,”  said  she,  placidly,  and  iu  an  under  tone,  “ I will  believe 
all  you  tell  me — that  you  will  return  soon  in  safety  and  with  gratitude. 
And  now  go,”  continued  she,  as  if  fearing  for  the  mastery  of  her  feelings; 
“ don’t  you  see  that  your  ship  is  impatient  to  be  gone,  and  the  signal  has 
already  called  you?” 

Kirkwood  bent  over  her,  and  whispered  a few  words,  then  sprung  into 
the  boat  in  waiting,  and  soon  stood  upon  the  deck  of  his  vessel. 

The  two  Mends,  without  interchanging  a single  word,  hurried  up  the 
lawn  and  into  the  house,  before  they  ventured  a glance  at  the  gallant 
frigate.  They  then  seated  themselves  in  silence  at  the  wiudows,  to  watch 
her  movements  as  she  put  to  sea.  Long  did  they  remain  there  looking  at 
that  beautiful  object.  By  degrees,  sail  after  sail  was  dropped,  and  filled 
away  before  the  fresheuing  wind,  till  she  seemed  to  float  over  the  element 
under  a cloud  of  canvas.  At  first,  every  spar  was  distinctly  visible  as  the 
sails  were  stretched  upon  them,  and  the  men  could  be  seen  darting  among 
the  rigging,  iu  the  busy  preparation  for  the  voyage.  Gradually  the  ship 
sunk  into  a white,  towering  mass,  that  appeared  to  rest  against  the  sky, 
continuing  to  diminish,  until  it  faded  into  a speck  of  mist  on  the  watery 
horizon. 

It  was  then  that  Helen  turned  to  her  companion,  and  felt  how  many  of 
her  hopes  were  extinguished  when  that  white  sail  died  iu  the  distanca. 
She  arose,  with  tears  trembling  in  her  eyes,  and  walked  the  room  with 
her  arms  folded  upon  hor  bosom. 
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“ Certainly,”  said  she,  “ I have  seen  many  partings,  Julia,  and  heard  of 
them  too,  under  circumstances  of  no  small  anxiety,  and  people  seemed  to 
take  them  as  a matter  of  course;  but  I find  I have  never  thought  of  these 
things,  or  else  I am  different  from  everybody  else.” 

Julia  saw  that,  in  some  respects,  she  was  so  indeed;  and  she  began  to 
banter  her  for  her  melancholy. 

The  next  day  came  in  with  storm  and  rain ; but  there  was  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  ship  had  got  well  to  sea,  as  the  wind  had  blown  freshly 
and  prosperously  during  the  night.  Still  it  was  a 3ad  day  to  begin  her 
widowhood  with,  and  Helen  was  disposed  to  presage  something  from  it. 
This  was  not  superstition  in  her;  it  was  merely  the  indulgence  of  a 
feeling  that  holds  all  of  us  more  or  less  within  its  influence.  Yet  such 
was  but  the  first  of  many  days  of  disquiet  that  she  was  doomed  to  pass. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  retreat  was  not  unvisited  at  this  crisis.  It 
was  the  resort  of  many  kind  and  solicitous  friends,  who  came  and  went 
with  smiles  of  cheerfulness  and  words  of  consolation;  while  in  Julia,  her 
companion,  she  found  that  well-ordered  sympathy  that  does  more  than 
anything  to  reconcile  us  to  hard  occasions.  She  did  not  yield  a ready 
echo  to  every  fear  that  she  breathed,  but  contrived  to  elude  all  mention  of 
the  painful  part  of  her  anticipations,  while  she  always  treated  them  with 
tender,  but  silent  attention.  Still  Julia  was  sensitive  to  a fault;  but  she 
had  forethought  as  well  as  tears  for  her  friends,  and,  over  all,  an  intelli- 
gence that  beguiled  time  of  half  its  weariness. 

But  Helen  Kirkwood’s  strength  was  miscalculated.  She  knew  little 
about  it  herself;  and  when  she  came  to  feel  how  it  was  going  from  her, 
she  wondered  how  she  had  dared  to  put  it  to  such  trial.  Yet  she  felt 
that  this  was  not  so  great  a struggle  to  bear  with  after  all.  Thousands 
of  fine  spirits  had  undergone  such  before,  and  their  eyes  had  not  lost 
lustre,  nor  their  cheeks  colour,  nor  their  frames  life  and  proportion.  But 
we  have  said  that  she  was  young,  and  unprepared,  and  singularly  con- 
fiding. Neither  her  own  resolution,  therefore,  nor  the  tone  of  comfort 
and  hope  assumed  by  her  friends,  could  rid  her  of  that  prophetic  sense  of 
evil  that  sat  upon  her  spirit  like  an  incubus,  pressing  it  deeply  and  pain- 
fully home  to  it^  citadel.  She  went  out  and  walked  among  the  flowers 
and  woods,  and  talked  with  her  friend  as  she  had  been  accustomed  to  in 
her  rambles  with  Kirkwood,  and  with  her  planned  out  numberless  little 
things  to  please  and  surprise  him.  But  all  this  was  constrained,  it  was 
unnatural — a vain  effort  to  escape  from  the  chilling,  deadening  influence 
of  some  of  those  terrible  convictions,  that,  in  spite  of  us,  will  sometimes 
people  the  imagination. 

Autumn  passed  by,  and  win  ter  was  verging  on,  when  the  first  letters 
arrived.  One  was  dated  at  sea,  and  written  in  strains  of  alternate  hope, 
anxiety,  and  happiness.  The  p rospect  of  a speedy  voyage  appeared  to  be 
quite  certain;  and  a determination  to  do  something  brilliant  and  decisive 
was  earnestly  expressed.  Something  desperate  was  to  be  done,  and  the 
service  would  be  perilous.  “ But  then,”  said  he,  “ exposure  is  a part  of 
our  profession,  Helen;  and  peril  is  the  track  we  are  always  doomed  to 
move  in.”  Here,  conjured  up  anew,  was  the  very  fear  that  had  been, 
since  hi's  departure,  pursuing  her  like  a phantom.  Once  she  would  have 
looked  on  the  thought  of  security  as  inglorious.  Now,  fame  was  a word 
of  sad  import  to  her;  and  safety  was  something  better  than  honour— it 
was  her  happiness,  her  salvation. 

The  winter  went  heavily  by,  and  found  our  friends  at  their  still  fireside, 
in  almost  unbroken  retirement.  Though  often  urged  to  revisit  her  former 
circles.  Helen  had  no  heart  to  do  it.  Her  friends  knew  her  too  well  to 
press  the  matter.  Wiih  Julia  alone,  therefore,  she  passed  the  season  of 
gloom,  relieving  it,  as  well  as  could  be  hoped,  with  such  scenery  to  fill  their 
eyes,  and  such  recollections  to  occupy  their  hearts.  Still  Kirkwood’s  letters 
continued  to  come  fast  and  full,  bringing  gladness  and  consolation,  mo- 
mentary though  they  might  be,  into  that  little  dwelling.  But  in  no  one 
was  a hope  held  out  of  return.  Everything  was  very  uncertain.  The 
service  was  active  'What  the  end  would  be,  and  when,  was  a problem; 
and  to  talk  of  return  as  a thing  certain  was  not  to  be  permitted;  and,  be- 
sides, would  awaken  hopes  that  might  not  be  realised  till  the  expectant 
was  disheartened.  WL  at  but  a deadly  one  could  be  the  effect  of  such  con- 
clusions upon  one  so  constituted?  The  winter  fled  without  hope;  and 
when  Helen  first  opened  her  doors  and  windows  on  the  new-budding  vines 
that  clung  about  them,  it  was  with  as  little  prospect  of  joy  to  come  as 
when  their  leaves  fell  flattering  and  circling  round  her  in  the  dim  sunlight 
of  autumn. 

The  effect  of  all  these  things  could  be  no  longer  concealed.  Sickness 
had  followed;  and  ere  the  winter  was  over  it  was  evident  that  disappoint- 
ment, leagued  with  disease,  had  commenced  its  work  of  decay  and  deso- 
lation. It  was  decay,  however,  unaccompanied  by  complaint  of  any  sort. 
Her  smile,  indeed,  grew  more  languid,  and  a beautiful  complacency  came 
on  as  her  presentiments  grew  more  fixed  and  decided. 

A long  interval  had  now  elapsed  since  the  last  letter.  The  season  had 
again  mellowed  into  summer,  and  fruits  and  flowers  were  once  more 
banging  about  the  retreat.  But  Helen  no  longer  moved  among  them  as 
she  had  been  wont  to  do.  A pale  cheek,  a quick-beating  heart,  too  well 
whispered  the  story  of  her  suffering — the  subtle,  strange  fever  of  the 
spirit  was  upon  her,  and  she  felt  that  she  was  to  be  a martyr.  At  length 
all  her  apprehensions  seemed  about  to  be  realised.  There  had  been  vague 
rumours  of  the  loss  of  a Government  ship  in  the  Mediterranean,  by  storm 
or  battle.  Heretofore  it  had  been  nothing  but  rumour;  and,  as  such,  had 
circulated  but  little  in  the  papers.  It  was  now  ascertained  that  the  report 
was  true,  and  the  public  prints  were  filled  with  accounts  of  a hard-fought 
battle  between  the  ship  commanded  by  Kirkwood  and  an  Algerine  frigate. 


Still  there  was  nothing  official.  The  journals  only  said,  in  addition,  that 
the  contest  was  gallantly  maintained,  and  that  the  American  commander 
was  mortally  wounded. 

When  Helen  read  this  intelligence,  at  length  assuming  some  credible 
shape,  there  was  no  violent  burst  of  grief,  no  wailing  or  despair;  but  the 
little  hope  that  had  hitherto  sustained  her  seemed  suddenly  withdrawn-, 
and  she  settled  downward  to  the  earth  as  though  an  overpowering  and 
overshadowing  presence  was  upon  her.  So  completely  had  the  subduing 
conviction  of  a terrible  issue  come  over  her,  that  had  the  death  of  Kirk- 
wood at  that  moment  been  announced  to  her,  it  would  have  been  anything 
but  stunning  intelligence.  She  looked  as  though  the  worst  might  come  now, 
and  she  would  receive  it  with  tranquillity.  Still  there  vva9  no  complaint ; 
but  sighs  broke  from  her,  such  as  come  only  from  an  expiring  spirit.  It 
was  now  the  time  of  conflicting  emotions;  and  the  troubled  tides  were 
rushing  aud  mingling  about  her  heart,  as  some  distant  hope  would  shoot 
over  the  stirring  elements,  and  startle  them  into  exultation.  Again  the 
waters  would  subside,  and  a profound  calm  settle  upon  the  deep. 

She  had  now  become  so  feeble,  that  even  her  companion’s  encouraging 
hilarity  could  no  longer  keep  her  up.  “ I am  worse  than  ever,  Julia,”  said 
she.  “I  will  go  into  my  bedroom;  it  seems  the  fittest  place  for  me.  I can- 
not hold  up  much  longer;  and  I am  only  a trouble  to  you,  to  be  wandering 
about  so.” 

There  is  something  inexpressibly  touching  in  this  voluntary  relinquish  - 
ment of  the  common  holds  upon  life  and  its  pleasures — of  all  that  sense  of 
enjoyment  that  comes  from  moving  among  the  beauties  of  the  world,  and 
in  its  free  air,  for  the  sameness  and  silence  of  a sick  room ; for  a sick 
chamber  is  but  the  vestibule  of  the  tomb;  and  when  the  beautiful  and 
young  go  into  it,  with  a preparedness  of  spirit,  and  that  quiet  tone  of 
feeling  that  is  as  far  removed  from  complaint  as  it  is  from  display,  there 
is  something  in  the  spectacle  irresistibly  chastening  and  pathetic. 

Here,  then,  in  a small  room  that  opened  upon  the  blue  sea,  she  set  her- 
self to  wait  the  issue.  A holiness  of  purpose  seemed  now  to  have  settled 
upon  her ; and  a concentration  of  her  thoughts  seemed  to  have  taken 
place,  that  served  peculiarly  to  * armonise  with  her  sickness.  On  a small 
table  at  her  bedside  lay  her  bible,  and  under  it  the  paper  that  contained 
the  last  distressing  account  of  Kirkwood.  This  she  kept  by  her  con- 
tinually; and ''often  was  she  to  be  seen  holding  it  for  hours  together,  with 
her  eyes  fixed  vacantly  upon  that  part  which  bore  the  intelligence,  as 
though  she  were  trying  to  derive  something  new  from  what  she  had  read 
again  and  again.  Thus  was  she  cherishing,  with  a deep,  calm  fervour,  the 
very  lines  that  had  bowed  her  down,  merely  because  they  were  the  last 
that  had  come  relating  to  her  unfortunate  husband,  and  because  they  still 
left  to  her  the  doubtful  joy  of  one  dim,  solitary  hope. 

Yet  Helen  was  not  alone.  She  was  not  forgotten.  Over  her  sad  lot 
there  were  many  to  weep  who  had  known  her  in  the  days  of  bloom,  when 
joy  was  ever  present — the  buoyant  handmaiden  of  her  bright  hours.  Her 
friends  were  often  with  her;  but  it  was  uo  longer  with  the  smile  of  social 
rebuke  at  imaginary  fears,  or  with  the  language  of  consolation.  They 
looked  on  her  as  one  whom  they  could  not  trifle  with  in  that  way,  as 
though  the  conviction  of  her  terrible  loss  and  of  her  coming  destiny  was 
too  deeply  seated  to  be  charmed  away  by  kind  words  or  kind  looks.  -They 
regarded  her  as  an  offering  for  the  grave,  and  felt  a hallowed  solemnity 
steal  over  them  as  they  saw  her  there,  waiting,  as  it  might  be,  for  her 
sepulture.  The  house  was  as  tranquil  as  though  it  was  deserted— no  glad 
voices  were  heard  there — no  human  sounds,  save  occasionally  when  Julia 
sung  some  low  air,  as  she  sat,  charged  with  grief,  over  her  harpsichord. 
Friends  came  and  went  as  noiselessly  as  the  birds  about  the  dwelling.  All 
exchanged  a few  words  upon  the  condition  of  the  young  wife  as  they  met 
or  parted,  but  always  in  whispers,  as  though  her  subtle  spirit  was  all  about 
them,  and  could  catch  every  breath  they  uttered. 

As  if  her  sense  of  what  is  beautiful  in  nature  was  revived  to  an  intense 
degree,  she  would  request  to  have  fresh-blown  flowers,  especially  roses,  of 
deep  fragrance,  culled,  and  ranged  along  upon  the  table  before  her,  in 
little  vases.  Julia  lent  all  her  care  as  well  as  taste  in  performing  this 
duty;  for  it  seemed  to  connect  itself  beautifully,  but  mysteriously,  with 
the  state  of  her  dying  friend.  On  this  lovely  collection  that  was  laid 
every  morning,  like  an  offering  of  odour  and  dew  before  her,  forming  iu 
its  bloom  at  once  an  emblem  of  her  own  purity  and  fragility — ou  these 
clustering  flowers  she  would  gaze  with  an  intensity  that  seemed  almost 
painful.  Tiius  she  would  sit  for  a long  time,  as  though  waiting  to  see 
them  droop,  the  summer  airs  breathing  around  her,  and  scattering  in  at 
the  door  the  blossoms  fro  n the  wild  vines;  while  Julia,  at  her  side,  read, 
in  a quiet  tone,  some  favourite  volume,  or  held  a low-voiced  conversation, 
leaving  her,  with  an  instinctive  kind  of  respect,  to  such  subjects  as  her 
fancy  might  suggest. 

It  was  wonderful  to  see  with  what  calmness  and  devotion  that  young 
creature  sat  there  waiting  the  issue  of  her  fatal  disease.  It  was  a picture 
for  the  rigid  religionist,  or  the  gay  and  thankless  devotee  of  the  world  and 
its  follies.  There  was  nothing  'to  be  seen  there,  in  the  sublime  support 
that  her  spirit  seemed  to  enjoy,  which  was  to  be  referred  to  any  miraculous 
influence  of  a mysterious  faith,  it  was  merely  the  submission  of  a pure 
heart,  conscious  indeed  of  its  demerits  at  its  best  estate,'  but  still  too  pure 
to  believe  that  God  would  .deride  its  holiest  feelings,  or  withdraw  his  mercy 
as  the  shadow  of  deal h came  ou.  It  was  the  calmness  of  a meek  spirit, 
assing  in  the  strength  of  its  duty,  of  its  affection,  of  its  trial;  and  there  is 
oworld  of  consolation  and  of  instruction  to  be  drawn  from  the  scene. 

In  this  manner  another  month  passed  away.  It  was  midsummer  o £>■'.•  e 
' more,  and  almost  a year  had  fled  since  Kirkwood  had  departed.  It  was 
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near  a glowing  noon  in  July,  and  Helen,  as  usual,  was  seated  in  her  deep 
chair,  placid  and  pale  as  marble.  A soft  air  was  breathing  from  the  sea, 
and,  as  it  came  in  at  the  windows,  scattered  the  rose  leaves  from  the  vases, 
till  they  fell  in  showers  upon  her  head  and  lap.  Unconscious  of  everything 
else,  however,  she  was  busy  over  her  solitary  paper,  reading — was  it  for  the 
last  time? — that  sad  narrative  on  which,  as  by  some  fatality,  she  continued 
doatiugly  to  linger.  A few  tears  might  be  seen  passing  off,  but  there  was 
no  heaving  of  the  bosom,  no  sob,  no  sigh.  The  tears  seemed  to  be  the 
last  tears  of  an  exhausted  heart.  Near  her,  and  with  her  back  turned 
upon  her,  sat  Julia,  just  breathing  a few  sad  words  of  melody  in  accom- 
paniment to  her  instrument.  As  she  played,  she  thought  another  voice 
stole  in  and  mingled  with  her  own.  Listening  attentively,  she  heard  with 
distinctness  a few  notes  that  could  not  be  mistaken,  and  she  was  convinced 
that  Helen  joined  with  her.  This  was  uncommon,  and  she  played  on 
as  though  she  had  not  heard  it;  but  the  voice  ceased  entirely.  She  rose  on 
being  addressed  by  Helen,  and  seated  herself  at  her  side.  She  observed 
that  she  was  just  then  passing  her  eye  from  the  window  to  the  portrait  of 
Kirkwood,  that  hung  near  the  bed. 

“ How  strongly,  Julia,  this  day  reminds  me  of  that  when  James  parted 
from  us!  It  is  just  the  time  of  year,  and  the  sea  looks  the  same;  and 
then  the  shore  there,  and  the  ship — everything,  everything,  Julia,  remains 
the  same  but  myself — and  I am  altered  indeed  1” 

She  gazed  on  her  white,  withered  hands,  while  Julia,  her  attention  thus 
directed,  looked  out  upon  the  prospect.  The  scene  was  indeed  calculated 
to  recall  the  time  that  had  been  alluded  to — boats  shooting  from  the  shore; 
the  air  quivering  over  the  heated  sand;  the  green  trees  waving  in  the 
vicinity,  and  a stout  ship  standing  in  with  her  high  sails  set,  and  her 
tapering  masts  apparently  tracing  the  clouds  in  her  approach. 

“I  have  been  thinking,  Julia,”  she  continued,  “ that  this  life  of  corroding 
suspense — if,  indeed,  I can  call  it  suspense  — is  about  closing  with  me.  I am 
convinced  that  even  James’s  return  would  not  revive  me  now,  and  I can 
hardly  wish  to  live,  while  there  would  be  nothing  to  welcome  him  but 
this  miserable  wreck,  nothing  for  him  to  live  for  but  such  a shadow  as 
1 am.” 

“ But,  my  dear  Helen,”  returned  Julia,  “ you  know  we  can’t  measure 
others’  feelings  by  our  own  in  such  cases,  especially  the  feelings  of  those 
who  love  us.  Kirkwood  would  think  you  were  doing  him  an  injustice  by 
sutih  an  idea.” 

“Do  you  think  so?”  said  she,  faintly;  and  again  her  eyes  fell  on  her 
shrunken  and  transparent  hands.  There  was  silence  for  some  time.  At 
length  she  proceded — “ The  world  has  altered  strangely  to  me,  very 
strangely,  J ulia.  I seem  to  forget  everything  ” — she  hesitated  a moment 
— “ all  but  James,  and  he  now  appears  before  me  with  a strange  distinct- 
ness, just  as  he  was  on  the  eve  of  our  marriage.  But  things  are  fading 
from  me  fast,  which  I would  remember.  They  have  been  a solace  to  me 
heretofore.  I would  not  forget  them  now;  it  seems  to  be  the  last  time  I 
shall  think  of  them.  Speak,  Julia!  speak  of  those  times  as  they  were,  and 
as  we  used  to  speak  of  them;  thi3  void  is  worse  than  all!” 

Julia  saw  at  once  the  sad  condition  to  which  decay  had  brought  her 
friend ; and  as  she  would  have  done  by  a child,  she  drew  her  to  her  bosom, 
and  talked  over  many  events  that  she  knew  would  flow  pleasingly  into  her 
awakened  recollection.  She  listened  as  in  a sweet  dream;  and  a half 
formed  smile  sometimes  appeared  flitting  over  her  colourless  face  as  the 
endeared  memories  came  back  upon  her. 

While  they  were  thus  engaged,  a domestic  appeared  at  the  door,  and 
beckoned  to  Julia.  The  intimation  was  not  seen  by  Helen;  and  having 
gently  extricated  herself,  she  advanced,  as  if  to  give  some  of  the  usual 
household  directions,  and  hastily  took  a letter  from  the  hands  of  the 
servant.  Helen,  meanwhile,  had  resumed  her  paper;  but,  on  Julia’s 
turning,  suddenly  looked  up  and  discovered  the  letter  in  her  hands.  It  was 
in  vain  to  attempt  concealment.  There  was  but  one  course  to  pursue. 
Lighting  into  a smile,  “ See,  Helen!  here  is  something  at  last,  this  moment 
handed  me!  It  comes  suddenly  indeed.  Do  you  feel  prepared  for  it? 
Will  you  open  it,  or  shall  I?” 

Julia  hardly  knew  what  she  was  saying.  Her  thoughts  were  in  tumult. 
She  was  answered  simply  by  a motion.  The  handwriting  of  the  envelope 
was  unknown  to  her,  and  the  seal  was  black.  But  the  letter  was  already 
open,  and  the  well-known  characters  were  before  her.  Without  saying  a 
word,  she  hurried  it  into  the  hands  of  Helen.  The  writing  was  his  own, 
and  the  charm  of  death  was  dissolved.  Kirkwood  was  alive,  was  well,  wa3 
returning  to  her;  and  life  flowed  back  once  more  into  its  long  deserted 
channels. 

Crushing  the  letter  between  her  hands,  she  rose  up  with  wonderful 
vigour,  and  lifted  her  arms  to  heaven : 

“Thank  God,  thank  God  for  this!  Now  I am  ready  to  die!”  and  she 
sunk  again  into  her  chair  and  covered  her  face. 

“Read  it,  Julia,  for  I cannot — I have  no  sight — and — I am  very  weak. 
Great  God!”  murmured  she  to  herself,  “what  a revulsion!” 

With  fear  and  trembling  Julia  read  as  follows.  The  letter  was  dated 
at  Gibraltar. 

“You  must  not  be  alarmed,  Helen,  to  find  me  addressing  you  from  a 
sick-bed.  We  have  had  a desperate  battle.  I was  wounded,  mortally,  it 
was  supposed,  and  brought  hither.  And  here  I have  been,  lingering, 
lingering,  for  long  weeks,  and  even  months;  suffering  much  which  it  would 
avail  little  to  talk  of  now,  but  which  your  presence,  your  presence,  Helen! 
how  it  would  have  alleviated  ! I am  still  very  weak,  and  suffer  a great 
deal,  now,  while  I am  writing  to  you.  You  would  hardly  know  me,  I am 
so  altered-  What  a contrast  I must  present  to  you  and  Julia! — happy,  no 


doubt,  and  healthy;  full  of  life  and  expectation.  But  at  present  I must 
not  dwell  on  this  subject,  I must  husband  my  little  strength,  and  tell  you. 
as  well  as  I can,  something  about  my  misfortunes  and  condition. 

“ The  story  of  a bloody  battle,  my  beloved  wife,  it  would  be  cruel  to 
torture  you  with.  The  papers,  besides,  have  no  doubt  let  you  into  all  the 
particulars.  It  was  in  the  heat  of  the  tight,  as  I was  attempting  to  replace 
the  fallen  colours,  that  I received  a severe  wound  that  prostrated  me  in  an 
instant.  How  long  I lay  insensible  I know  not;  but  my  first  recollection 
found  me  at  this  place,  under  good  care,  but  deeply,  dreadfully'  wounded. 
The  history  of  my  suffering,  I say,  I will  not  repeat;  it  is  useless,  and  it 
would  wring  your  heart  to  read  it  all.  Such  has  it  been,  that,  till  this 
moment,  I have  not  been  able  to  write  a word.  I would  rather  turn  from 
it  to  you,  Helen,  for  I find  a comfort  in  holding  this  sort  of  communion 
with  you.  When,  when  will  the  time  come,  that  I shall  exchange  it  for 
yourself?  * * * * 

“ My  dreams  are  strange  and  fevered.  I thought  last  night  you  had 
come  to  me,  and  stood  over  my  pillow.  But  then,  how  you  had  altered! 
You  seemed  to  be  a statue;  and  when  your  lips  touched  mine,  they  felt  as 
cold  as  marble,  and  your  form  looked  wild  and  spectral.  What  does  this 
mean?  I3  my  fancy  still  so  diseased?  or  is  it  one  of  those  mysterious 
intimations  of  our  sleep  that  would  seem  to  come  just  at  the  moment  when 
we  least  can  bear  them?  Oh,  Helen!  as  I write,  and  my  feelings  awake  to 
old  memories  and  joys  that  are  now  denied  me,  I feel  indeed  how  miserable 
I am.  I have  been,  too,  a great  while  on  this  bed  of  pain  and  languishing. 
Yet  my  strength  is  that  of  a child,  and  there  are  strange  convictions 
coming  over  me  at  times,  that  I cannot  bear  to  indulge,  yet  cannot  get  rid 
of.  I try  to  be  patient— God  forgive  me  for  my  complaining — but  the 
thought  that  there  is  an  ocean  between  us  is  intolerable.  How  much  I 
want  you  now ! And  how  doubly  blessed,  now,  appears  our  little  retreat, 
and  the  repose  there,  and  all,  all,  everything  about  it!  But  I am  a mere 
infant  at  exertion.  I am  warned  not  to  put  forth  to  much.  I will  wait. 
More  as  soon  as  I am  permitted.  Goodnight!  goodnight!  * * + 

“ My  wound  pains  me  but  little  to-day;  yet  I can  hardly  write,  and  the 
surgeon  forbids  exertion.  Exertion!  wby,  what  does  he  think  we  are 
made  of ! What  can  keep  the  mind  in  stagnation!  Yet  think  of  a spirit 
fettered  down,  and  toiling  and  wearing  away  the  very  principle  of  life. 
Helen,  I feel  that  I am  getting  low;  and  that  this  confinement,  with  this 
cold,  low  tone  of  encouragement,  that  is  worse  than  the  extinction  of  all 
hope,  are  hurrying  me  downward  very  fast.  I pray  you,  prepare  yourself 
for  the  worst.  God  knows,  it  may  come,  for  my  system  is  in  a terrible 
struggle  with  nature,  and  the  spirit  of  life  is  too  weak  to  hold  out  long  in 
this  way. 

“JBut  I seem  to  think  and  talk  wholly  of  myself.  And  now,  how  fares  it 
with  you,  Helen?  How  is  our  home?  and  our  friends,  how  are  they?  and 
your  letters,  where  are  they?  I have  had  no  word  for  months  fron  you — 
and  I here,  upon  this  weary' bed,  heaving  and  panting!  Oh!  thii  wide 
sea!  this  wide  sea!  But  I must  break  off  again;  my  pen  drops;  I am 
exhausted.  Once  more,  Helen,  as  you  love  me,  let  me  conjure  you  to  be 
calm.  There  is  a high  duty  upon  us. 

“ Yesterday  the  physician  said  something  about  hope,  but  he  shool  his 
head  as  he  said  it,  and  I feel  something  here  that  he  cannot  fathom.  Am 
I to  feel  it  much  longer?  Then  God  bless  you,  God  bless  you,  and  prest  rve 
you,  for  I can  do  it  no  longer!  I think  I know  my  situation — but  I am  as 
weak  as  death — I cannot  trace  my  words.  Oh,  home!  home!  our  home! 
and  our  young  love!  how  soon  it  is  cut  off!  Rut  tell  them  our  flag  was 
not  dishonoured — and — remember,  Helen — but  my  wound  bleeds  atresh. 

Julia  stopped.  She  thought  it  was  enough.  There  were  a few  words 
more,  but  she  hardly  dared  to  read  them.  During  this  time  she  had 
continued  standing  by'  the  side  of  her  afflicted  friend;  and  as  she  closed, 
she  glanced  her  eye  over  the  top  of  the  letter  to  mark  its  effect  upon  her. 
She  sat  perfectly  collected  and  motionless;  but  an  indescribable  expression 
of  deep-settled  sorrow  had  passed  into  her  face,  and  a look  of  utter 
abandonment  was  there,  mingled  with  a loveliness  so  subdued  and  so 
tender,  that  it  melted  the  heart  to  see  it.  The  paper  had  fallen,  and  lay' 
upon  the  floor  at  her  side.  A shade  of  singular  resignation  was  thrown 
over  her  countenance  by  the  simple  arrangement  about  her  head;  a white 
robe  enveloped  her  shrinking  figure,  and  a beautiful  mantle,  over  that,  was 
drawn  in  folds  about  her.  Her  hands  lay  meekly  crossed  in  her  lap,  and 
her  feet  sat  lifelessly  forward  upon  the  floor,  as  though  they  had  long  ago 
forgotten  their  office  of  support.  Her  lips  moved  not  during  the  recital; 
her  eye  gleamed  not  with  a single  tear,  but  fixed  itself  in  steadfast  gaze 
upon  the  air,  as  though  her  soul  had  already  taken  wing  for  the  land  of 
spirits. 

As  Julia  finished,  she  seemed  to  be  roused  from  her  reverie. 

“I3  it  all,  Julia?”  said  she,  slowly,  and  in  a tone  scarcely  audible,  as  she 
looked  up,  “ is  it  all?  read  it  all — all.  I am  prepared  now  for  everything. 
Did  he  not  tell  me  to  be  calm? — read — -read!”  And  at  once,  she 
sobbed  as  if  overpowered  and  suffocated. 

Julia  sat  by  her  and  read  the  poster!  pt.  It  was  from  a friend  of  Kirk- 
wood’s, who  thus  performed  his  dying  request,  in  relating  the  circum- 
stances of  his  death,  and  forwarding  the  letter.  Ho  had  not  disgraced  his 
flag,  and  he  died  as  became  a man  and  a Christian. 

As  she  closed,  Helen  bowed,  as  with  some  terrible  oppression,  upon  the 
bosom  of  her  friend.  As  she  once  more  faintly'  raised  her  head,  her  eye 
fell  on  the  portrait  of  him  she  had  so  fervently  loved.  It  fixed  there  a 
moment,  and  ere  Julia  was  aware,  she  fell  back  lifeless  upon  her  arm. 
Her  heart  was  broken.  (3nRSvn.r.8 
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THE  CHALLENGE  OE  BARLETTA. 

An  Historical  Tale  op  the  Sixteenth  Century. 

Chapter  XVII. 

The  departure  of  Fierarnosca  and  his  friends  from  the  ball  had  been 
observed  only  by  a few,  and  therefore  it  had  not  disturbed  the  general 
gaiety.  Fanfulla  had  made  his  way  so  rapidly  from  the  terrace,  where  he 
had  been  with  Donna  Elvira,  that  he  also  had  escaped  observation.  Having 
laid  aside  the  costume  of  his  friend,  he  returned  to  mingle  with  the  dancers  as 
though  nothing  had  happened,  laughing  in  his  sleeve  at  the  success  of  his 
joke,  and  dying  to  find  somebody  to  tell  it  to.  The  daughter  of'Gonzales 
wandered  about,  seeking  for  Ettore  amongst  the  crowd,  but  she  could  not 
find  him,  nor  divine  the  reason  for  his  wish  to  conceal  himself  from  her. 

Nearly  an  hour  Lad  thus  passed,  when  Brancaleone  and  Inigo  entered, 
and  asked  for  Gonzales,  who  was  at  the  moment  engaged  in  conversation 
with  several  of  the  French  barons.  They  advanced,  and  drawing  him 
aside,  related  all  that  had  happened;  adding  that  they  knew  Valentino 
was  in  the  castle,  and  that  this  violence  had  been  committed  by  his  order ; 
and  they  besought  Gonzales  to  tell  them  how  they  were  to  proceed.  Gon- 
zales, who  knew  his  guest  to  be  capable  of  such  villanies,  after  a moment 
of  confusion,  requested  the  two  knights  to  follow  him,  as  he  led  the  way  to 
the  apartments  of  Caesar  Borgia.  On  their  way  he  met  Don  Garcia,  and 
beckoned  him  to  follow. 

He  did  not  confess  that  the  duke  was  in  the  castle,  for  he  would  not 
break  his  pledge;  but  remembering  that  he  had  taken  his  leave  of  him  that 
very  day,  telling  him  he  must  set  out  in  the  night,  it  seemed  strange  to 
him  he  should  have  chosen  the  very  last  moment  of  his  stay  to  work  so 
dark  a deed.  He  was  determined,  however,  to  have  the  matter  cleared  up, 
and  calling  for  two  lamps,  girded  on  his  sword,  and  led  the  way  through  a 
passage  which  conducted  to  a winding  staircase.  They  descended,  and  he 
opened  two  small  iron  doors  which  formed  the  entrance.  There  was  yet 
another  door  to  be  opened,  when  Gonzales  stopped,  telling  his  attendants, 
in  a low  voice,  to  wait  for  him  in  silence,  and  not  to  advance  until  be  should 
call  for  them.  He  then  opened  the  door  and  descended  to  the  duke’s  apart- 
ments, where  he  found  everything  in  great  confusion, — here  a chair,  and 
there  a table  overturned,  near  the  bed  a fallen  lantern,  with  the  oil  spilt  upon 
the  floor,  and  all  the  adjoining  rooms  empty.  He  then  summoned  his  attend- 
ants, and,  after  a moment’s  reflection,  said  to  them,  “ In  keeping  faith  with 
a villain,  I would  not  expose  the  innocent  to  the  risk  of  outrage.  You  must 
know  that  the  duke  has  been  here  for  many  days;  hut  he  had  determined 
to-night  or  to-morrow  morning  to  depart.  Of  the  rest  I can  say  nothing. 
We  have  heard  that  ho  is  capable  of  any  crime,  and  he  may  have  been  the 
author  of  this.  Take  such  a course,  then,  as  seems  best  to  you;  pursue 
him  i f you  will — you  have  rny  authority — and  you,  Don  Diego,  lend  them 
all  the  aid  in  your  power.” 

Inigo  was  for  scouring  the  sea,  with  the  hope  of  finding  his  boat  still 
lurking  around  Barletta;  but  nothing  could  be  seen  from  the  windows; 
and  unwilling  to  waste  tjme  in  unbarring  the  ponderous  mass,  he  ran  to 
the  small  door  which  opened  on  to  the  beach  we  have  already  described. 
A.s  he  stepped  out,  he  saw  a small  boat,  and  at  the  bottom  or  it  a young 
female  lying,  but  whom  he  was  unable  to  recognize. 

He  called  aloud  for  his  companions,  who  came  rushing  towards  him; 
and  with  all  the  care  possible,  they  carried  their  fair  burden  to  the  duke’s 
chamber,  which  they  placed  in  such  order  as  the  circumstances  of  the 
moment  would  allow,  and  Gonzales,  when  he  saw  the  wretched  creature 
all  covered  with  bruises— her  face  scratched,  her  hair  dishevelled,  and 
bearing  marks  of  blood  on  her  person — he  rushed  up  stairs  to  find  some 
female  to  whose  care  she  might  be  committed.  Not  wishing  then  to  make 
(he  matter  public,  ignorant  as  he  was  of  all  the  circumstances,  he  thought 
he  would  commit  her  to  the  care  of  Vittoria  Colonna,  whose  discretion 
was  already  well  known  to  him. 

In  the  banquet  hall  he  found  the  daughter  of  Fabrizio,  and  led  her 
quietly  to  the  bed  of  Ginevra,  narrating  to  her  on  the  way  what  had  taken 
place,  and  how  necessary  at  such  a time,  were  all  her  resources  of  con- 
solation for  the  desolate  being,  whom,  then,  none  of  them  knew.  The 
generous  heart  of  Vittoria  Colonna  prompted  her  eagerly  to  accept  the 
charge,  and  when  she  reached  the  bed,  and  gazed  for  a single  moment  on 
the  face  of  the  sufferer,  she  began  to  arrange  the  couch  and  the  pillows 
■with  all  that  solicitude  and  tenderness  with  which  Providence  has  so 
specially  endowed  the  female  heart,  making  her  almost  the  only  dipenser 
of  consolation  to  the  afflicted. 

Ginevra  lay  in  a sort  of  lethargy,  the  consequence  of  her  many  suffer- 
ings, and  which  had  ended  in  a total  prostration  of  strength,  so  that  she 
could  neither  be  said  to  be  insensible,  nor  possess  a perfect  consciousness 
of  her  situation.  She  continued  to  lie  where  she  had  been  placed;  if  they 
raised  her  arm  or  her  head,  she  made  no  resistance,  and  seemed  not  to  be 
aware  that  she  had  been  moved.  Her  eyes  were  open,  but  they  had  lo3t 
all  their  brightness  and  expression.  Vittoria  knew  that  the  less  violent 
the  symptoms  of  this  state  appeared,  the  more  cause  there  was  for  appre- 
hending a serious  result.  She  dismissed  therefore  the  men,  and  called  in 
the  attendance  of  some  women,  who,  administering  spirits  and  cordials, 
soon  restored  to  Ginevra  the  life  that  seemed  almost  extinguished. 

The  first  sign  she  gave  of  having  recovered  the  use  of  her  faculties  was, 
a wild  momentary  gaze  which  she  cast  around  the  room,  followed  by  a 
rapid  spring  from  the  bed,  as  if  she  wished  to  escape.  But  her  exhaustion 
was  so  great  she  would  have  fallen  to  the  ground,  had  not  Vittoria  caught 
ber  in  her  arms,  and  by  gentle  violence  placed  her  again  upon  the  bed. 


“ Oh  God!”  exclaimed  Ginevra,  “are  you,  too,  in  league  against  mo? 
You  seem  too  gentle  to  be  so;  you  are  young  and  beautiful,  but  yet  you 
have  no  compassion  for  me!” 

“ Say  not  so,”  answered  Vittoria,  pressing  her  hands  to  her  lips;  “ we, 
and  all  in  this  castle,  are  desirous  both  to  help  and  to  defend  you.  Oh! 
be  quiet,  for  the  love  of  heaven,  for  here  yon  have  no  one  to  fear!” 

“ Well,  then,  if  it  be  so,”  said  Ginevra,  throwing  her  feet  aggin  from 
the  bed,  ‘-let  me,  let  me  go!” 

Vittoria,  thinking  this  wish  to  escape  arose  from  the  yet  confused  state 
of  her  mind,  and  seeing  her  so  weak  and  disfigured,  tried  to  persuade  her 
by  kind  words  to  have  patience  for  a brief  space;  but  her  horror  for  that 
place  had  now  become  so  uncontrollable,  and  which  opposition  only  served 
to  inflame,  that  she  put  forth  all  her  energy,  as,  in  tears,  she  ex- 
claimed : — 

“ Madonna,  for  the  love  of  God,  and  the  holy  Virgin,  T ask  thee  only 
to  let  me  be  taken  from  this  bed!  Throw  me  into  the  sea,  the  flames — 
but,  oh!  take  me  from  this  bed — it  will  not  be  long  I shall  trouble  you! 
A drop  of  water,  for  I feel  as  though  my  bosom  were  on  fire!  Oh,  let  me 
speak  a few  words  with  Father  Mariano  of  St.  Dominico!  But  let  us  go 
away — let  me  go ! ” 

And  as  she  said  this,  she  rose  from  the  bed,  Vittoria  no  longer  offering 
her  any  resistance,  for  she  saw  that  she  was  fixed  in  her  determination 
not  to  remain  there,  and  therefore,  not  without  great  exertion  from  her 
and  her  maids,  they  carried  Ginevra,  by  main  force,  up  the  stairway  to  a 
retired  room,  where  Gonzales  had  ordered  a bed  to  be  prepared.  Here, 
undressed  and  laid  to  repose,  heaving  a sigh,  she  faintly  said — 

“Signora,  God  sees  everything,  and  He  also  sees  how  in  my  heart  I 
pray  Him  to  reward  thee  for  the  good  thou  bast  done.  Virgin,  I thnuk 
thee!  And  you,  Signora,  who  are  the  cause,  at  least,  why  I shall  not  die 
in  despair,  I pray  thee  only  to  send  in  haste  for  Father  Mariano.  Tell  me, 
is  it  day  or  night?  I can  scarce  tell  what  world  l am  in.” 

“ It  is  eleven  at  night,”  answered  Vittoria.  “Wo  will  send  for  Father 
Mariano,  but  the  alarm  from  which  you  have  been  suffering,  I trust,  is  now' 
considerably  removed.  Be  more  calm,  for  hero  jou  are  safe,  and  I will  not 
leave  you.” 

“Oh!  no!  do  not  leave  me!  If  you  knew  what  consolation  my  heart 
feels  when  your  kind  and  gentle  eyes  are  gazipg  on  me.  Sit  here  by  my 
side,  I will  move  a little  nearer  to  the  wall — have  no  fear  of  disturbing 
me— here  I lie  easier.”  After  remaining  for  some  moments  in  a state  of 
apparent  quietude,  a violent  shuddering  seized  her  frame,  when  she 
frenziedly  exclaimed — “Oh!  if  you  knew  what  horror!— to  be  buried 
alive! —to  be  smothered  beneath  heaps  of  the  dead — to  see  above  you 
those  fiendish  faces,  full  of  corruption,  laughing  still!  Oh!  God! 
Oh!  God — it  seems  I am  yet  there!”  And  saying  this,  she  clasped  her 
protector  to  her  bosom,  who,  seeing  all  words  were  useless  in  the  attempt 
to  assuage  her  wild  ravings,  embraced  her,  and  strove  to  quiet  her  by  the 
warmest  caresses. 

“ Oh!  lady,”  continued  Ginevra,  laying  her  head  on  her  bosom,  “ I know 
not  what  I say — I know  that  I am  talking  wildly,  but  I have  been  too, 
too  cruelly  treated!  And  I did  not  deserve  it!  What,  what  had  I 
done  to  urge  him  so  to  harm  me?  And  the  Holy  Virgin  had 
promised  to  conduct  me  to  an  abode  of  safety ! I had  prayed  to  her 
so  sincerely,  and  then  to  abandon  me!  It  is  true  I have  been  a sinner,  but 
more  unfortunate  than  guilty — oh!  yes,  a great  deal  more — and  what  1 
have  suffered  no  one  but  myself  can  tell ! 

“ Yes,  dearest,  I believe  it,”  answered  Vittoria,  “ but  calm  yourself  and 
say  not  that  the  Virgin  has  abandoned  you — do  you  not  see  that  she  has 
sent  me  to  dry  your  tears,  and  to  restore  you  from  your  afflictions?  See, 
I am  by  your  side.  I will  not  leave  you — fear  not  then  that  you  will  be 
forsaken.  But  if  you  need  the  aid  of  others— if  the  person  who  has 
wronged  and  outraged  you  is  to  be  punished,  if  some  disorder  is 
to  be  remedied,  speak,  trust  to  mo — Fabrizio  Colonna,  my  father — 
Gonzales — all  are  ready  to  devote  to  you  their  services ” 

“ Ah,  lady,”  interrupted  Ginevra,  “ the  whole  w'orld  could  not  give  me 
one  peaceful  moment,  or  extract  one  drop  of  poLon  from  my  cup.  In  this 
world  all  is  over — But  I thank  you — Oh!  yes,  I thank  you— for  the 
last  consolation  I shall  feel,  will  be  that  which  you  have  administered;  and 
therefore  do  not  call  me  ungrateful  if  I tell  you  not  my  woes,  for  it 
is  impossible;  they  cannot  be  told,  and  if  I accept  not  your  offers,  God 
will  alike  reward  you.  He  can  do  it.  I can  only  thank  you, 
and  kiss  those  hands  which  will  support  my  head  in  my  life’s  last  hour, 
and  close  my  eyes.  Promise  that  you  will  not  abandon  me  until  I am  cold 
in  death.” 

Vittoria  tried  to  banish  such  thoughts  from  her  mind,  and  to  persuade 
her  that  her  life  was  not  in  danger,  but  Ginevra  interrupted  her — 

“No!  lady,  it  is  vain.  You  know  not  what  has  occurred  to  me;  but 
do  not,  blest  angel!  deny  mo  this  consolation.  You  will  not  deny  me? 
Promise  mo  this  last  act  of  benevolence! 

“ Yes,  dearest,  I do  promise  it  you.” 

“ Now  1 am  tranquil,  let  Father  Mariano  be  called  in,  and  then  nought 
will  remain  for  me  but  to  die.  Another  drop  of  w ater,  for  melhioks  I 
have  burning  coals  in  my  heart — that  lamp,  will  you  take  it  away?  it 
pains  my  sight.  Pardon  me  for  thus  troubling  you  -but  all  w ill  soon  bo 
over.” 

When  these  little  services  had  been  rendered,  Vittoria  sat  down  beside 
the  couch,  and  shortly  after  Inigo,  who  had  been  to  summon  Father 
Mariano,  appeared  at  the  entrance,  and  asked  if  he  might  then  admit  him 
“ Let  him  couje,”  said  Ginevra 
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A tall  monk,  of  a pale  and  subdued  countenance,  half  hidden  beneath 
his  cowl,  entered,  and  approached  the  bed,'  saying,  “ Christ  be  with 
thee,  Signora.”  The  rest  went  out,  and  he  'remained  alone  with  the 
sufferer. 

The  presence  of  this  holy  man,  his  manner,  full  of  that  noble  charity 
which  flows  from  a consciousness  how  divine  and  august  is  the  mission  of 
comforting  our  fellow-creatures  in  their  distress,  showed  at  a single  glance 
that  all  the  passions  and  attachments  of  this  world  he  had  long  since 
wholly  forgotten. 

His  history  was  unknown  to  the  inhabitants  of  Barletta,  and  even  to 
his  brethren  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Dominico,  in  which,  without  any 
charge  upon  the  Order,  he  lived,  surrounded  by  a kind  of  reverence  which 
was  inspired  by  the  example  of  his  virtues,  by  his  learning  and  by  the 
persuasion  that  he  was  a victim  of  persecution.  It  was  said  he  was  once 
one  of  the  first  citizens  of  Florence,  of  the  sect  of  Piagnoni,  or  the  mourn- 
ers (whose  founder  was  Gerolamo  Savonarola),  and  that,  overwhelmed  by 
the  words  of  that  terrible  preacher,  he  had  abandoned  the  world,  and  taken 
from  his  hands  the  Dominican  gown  in  St.  Marco.  To  these  statements, 
which  all  esteemed  true,  were  joined  other  reports  more  uncertain,  that 
he  had  broken  ties  of  heart  to  devote  himself  to  the  service  of  God. 
Tt  w^s  said  that  this  sudden  change  had  given  rise  to  grave  scandals, 
hatred,  and  vengeance  on  the  part  of  the  female  abandoned,  who  set  on 
foot  a persecution  againt  the  monk,  from  the  Court  of  Some;  and  after  the 
death  of  the  founder  he  had  been  with  difficulty  secreted  by  his  superiors, 
who  had  prevailed  on  him  to  escape  in  disguise,  and  to  take  refuge  under 
another  name  in  the  monastery  of  Barletta,  and  that  here  in  this  unfre- 
quented spot  be  had  since  lived  unknown. 

These  were  the  reports  of  his  history,  correctly  calculated;  but  the 
darkest  malevolence  had  sought  in  vain  for  anything  else  with  which  to 
sully  his  name.  In  his  heart  the  severe  doctrines  of  Savonarola  had  found 
a soil  prepared  for  the  seed,  and  aided  by  his  natural  disposition,  ready  to 
sacrifice  anything  to  the  truth,  they  had  brought  forth  the  fruit  of  charity 
and  untiring  zeal. 

The  martyr  fire  in  which  his  master  had  rendered  up  his  life,  bad 
destroyed  bis  whole  sect;  and  the  papal  vengeance  had  silenced  those  who 
had  openly  exclaimed  against  the  abuses  of  the  Roman  court.  Father 
Mariano  lived  tranquilly  in  his  seclusion,  since  God  did  not  esteem  him 
worthy  to  die  for  the  truth,  contented  in  not  being  compelled  to 
be  an  idle  spectator  of  those  evils  against  which  he  was  not  permitted  to 
lift  up  his  voice. 

Seating  himself  at  the  side  of  her  bed,  he  pronounced  his  blessing  on 
her,  and  inquired  if  she  wished  to  offer  confession. 

“Oh,  yes!  father,”  answered  Ginevra,  “ I have  no  other  desire  left  in 
the  world;  and  had  I not  felt  that  my  strength  and  my  life  were  going,  I 
would  not  have  disturbed  you  at  this  hour,  but  I have  only  a short  time  to 
live.  But  let  us  not  waste  time — let  me  die  in  the  grace  of  God,  and  with 
the  blessing  of  the  holy  Roman  Church  on  my  departing  spirit.” 

“Life  and  death  are  in  the  hands  of  God,”  answered  father  Mariano, 
“and  his  will  be  done.  All  that  is  in  your  own  power,  duly  perform,  and 
I doubt  not  you  will  receive  his  aid.’’ 

After  making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  going  through  other  ceremonies 
used  in  the  chamber  of  the  dying,  he  bade  her  to  begin. 

To  open  to  him  her  whole  heart,  its  most  secret  depths,  it  was  necessary 
to  give  him  a history  of  her  life  from  the  commencement— to  mention  her 
unfortunate  marriage,  the  supposed  death  of  her  husband,  and  her  wander- 
ings from  one  country  to  another.  Her  confession  was  interrupted  by 
frequeut  faintings;  it  was  also  unconnected  in  its  character,  for  her  brain 
became  confused  when  she  was  recounting  the  most  afflicting  circumstances 
which  had  befallen  her. 

“Father,”  said  Genevra,  as  she  finished,  “I  have  lived  for  many  years, 
it  is  true,  with  one  who  was  not  my  husband,  but  I have  committed  no  sin 
except  in  exposing  myself  to  temptation  and  danger.  God  alone  has  pre- 
served me.  I neglected  to  seek  out  my  husband,  assuring  myself  that  he 
was  certainly  dead.  But  when  at  last  I discovered  that  he  was  yet  alive, 
I resolved  immediately  to  return  to  him,  and  I had  begun  to  execute  this 
purpose — and  by  the  help  of  the  Virgin,  I hoped  to  succeed.  But,  oh  God! 
into  what  wretchedness  have  I,  instead,  fallen?” 

Here  she  related  to  Father  Mariano,  that  on  her  landing  at  the  foot  of 
the  castle,  she  saw  Ettore  and  Elvira  iD  close  conversation  with  each  other, 
which  so  overcame  her  that  she  fell  to  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and  had 
remained  unconscious  of  life  until  she  found  herself  in  the  room  of  Valen- 
tino. When  she  had  brought  her  narration  to  a close,  she  wept  convul- 
sively, and  uttered  words  of  deep  despondency  of  mind. 

Moved  by  commiseration,  the  good  friar,  with  that  discretion  which  the 
importance  of  the  crisis  demanded,  did  all  he  could  to  allay  her  agitation. 
He  was  unsuccessful  till  exhausted  nature  yielded  to  that  paroxysm  which 
left  the  unhappy  sufferer  more  reduced  and  enfeebled  than  ever. 

“ Father,”  continued  Ginevra,  in  a faint  tone,  “is  it  possible  then,  that 
God  and  the  Virgin  have  disregarded  my  tears,  and  cursed  my  pain? 
The  vengeance  of  God  has  fallen  like  a thunderbolt  upon  my  head,  when 
methought  compassion  had  been  promised  me.  The  punishment  of  my 
sins  has  already  been  severe;  but  I fear  a punishment  more  tremendous 
still — I fear  I am  to  die  despairing  of  pardon— I feel  that  God  is  hardening 
my  heart  in  these  last  moments— I am  passing  away,  and  I can  neither 
forget  that  man,  nor  can  I pardon  her.  Oh!  pray  for  me!  Help  me 
while  there  is  yet  time!  Speak  to  me  of  hope.” 

“Of  hope?”  interrupted  the  monk,  “do  you  not  know  that  he  who  sends 
me  to  you  is  that  God  who  purchased  your-  salvation  by  the  death  of  the 


cross — who  promises  you  mercy,  and  would  promise  it  you,  were  you  over- 
loaded with  the  sins  of  the  whole  world — that  you  may  not  do  injustice  to 
such  infinite  love  by  despairing  of  his  pardon?  And  to  win  that  crown  of 
glory  and  joy  unceasing,  what  does  ho  ask  of  you?  He  asks  you  to  love 
him  as  he  has  loved  you;  to  suffer  a little  for  his  love  as  he  has  suffered 
so  much  for  yours;  to  pardon  him  who  has  injured  you,  as  ho  pardoned 
those  who  sconrged,  insulted  and  crucified  him.  Behold  him  in  heaven, 
waiting  and  longing  to  clasp  you  to  his  arras,  to  dry  your  tears,  and  to 
turn  your  sorrow's  into  joy.  The  enemy  who  held  you  as  his  own  cannot 
endure  that  you  should  escape  him;  he  is  trying  every  device  to  ensnare 
you;  he  attempts  to  rob  you  of  hope,  but  he  shall  not  succeed.  I,  the 
minister  of  the  Eternal  God,”  he  exclaimed,  as  he  rose  to  his  feet  in  the 
solemn  act  of  extending  his  hands  over  the  head  of  Ginevra,  “ swear  to 
you,  by  his  holy  name,  that  your  salvation  is  written  with  pardon  in  the 
book  of  life,  if  by  a single  act  of  love  you  knew  how  to  purchase  so  great 
a boon.  The  divine  light  of  the  Word  descends  into  your  soul  like  a ray 
from  heaven;  it  is  his  blood  that  washes  from  you  every  stain;  it  fills  you 
with  peace  and  joy — with  pain  for  having  offended  Him  who  shed  it  for 
you.  May  it  give  you  strength  to  spurn  and  contemn  the  assaults  of  the 
enemy  who  is  seeking  your  ruin!” 

“ Oh!  my  father,”  answered  Ginevra,  subdued  with  veneration  by  the 
language  she  had  heard,  “ God,  through  your  means,  has  spoken  peace  to 
my  soul.  I can  again  hope — I am  not  abandoned  for  ever!” 

“No,  blessed  soul!  for  the  more  cruel  the  conflict,  the  more  glorious  will 
be  the  palm  of  victory  in  the  end.  And  now,  since  God  gives  you  grace 
and  time  to  feel  your  sins  and  his  abundant  mercies,  turn  not  back; 
remember  what  he  tells  thee — ‘Better  would  it  have  been  for  you  not  to 
have  known  the  way  of  life,  than  to  forsake  it  after  you  had  known.’  ‘He 
that  having  put  his  hands  to  the  plough  looketh  back,  is  not  fit  for  the 
kingdom  of  God.’  The  image  of  that  man  cannot  forsake  your  heart — 
see  where  .you  had  treasured  up  your  hopes,  from  whom  you  expected  joy 
and  consolation — see  for  whom  you  have  neglected  the  love  of  your  God! 
For  one  who  could  not  preserve  the  worldly  and  culpable  confidence  he 
inspired  in  your  heart;  and  who  has,  at  the  first  breath,  turned  his  back 
on  you  to  seek  another.  Such  is  the  value  of  the  world's  promises;  and 
yet,  to  follow  him,  you  contemn  the  infallible  promises  of  the  Eternal;  and 
when  He  shows  you  so  clearly  the  vanity  of  your  desires,  you  almost 
reject,  instead  of  prostrating  yourself  to  supplicate  his  mercy  and  his  good- 
ness. Can  you  not  pardon  him?  And  wherein  has  he  offended  you? 
First,  he  does  not  even  know  her — besides,  she  is  a free  maiden,  and  can 
listen  without  guilt  to  bis  addresses.  Oh!  how  should  you  rather  love  her, 
and  adore  in  her  the  instrument  adopted  by  the  hand  of  God  for  your 
salvation.  And  I,  too,  am  a sinner — I was,  yes,  I was  depraved,  and  so 
blinded  as  to  seek  in  created  beings  peace  of  soul.  God  called  me — I 
followed  his  voice  with  bitterness  at  first;  but,  then,  howr  rich  a recompense 
has  not  divine  goodness  accorded  me  for  so  small  a sacrifice!  What 
tranquil  joy,  and  how  sure  the  eternal  great  reward!  Believe  me,  my 
child!  that  I have  been  a sinner  greater  than  you — I have  borne  the  test 
of  affliction,  and  have  found  that  all  is  uncertainty  and  darkness,  save  the 
love  of  God — the  service  of  God,  and  the  hope  in  his  mercy.” 

“ Holy  father,”  said  Ginevra,  interrupting  him,  and  heaving  a broken 
sigh,  “you  have  opened  my  understanding — you  have  conquered  me;  yes! 
I pardon,  I pardon  her  with  my  whole  heart,  and  I would  give  proof  of 
it.  Let  me  see  her,  and  embrace  her  before  I die;  and  may  they  live 
happily  with  each  other,  as  I hope  God  will  have  mercy  upon  me  in  the 
life  to  come.” 

The  monk,  kneeling  by  the  side  of  her  couch,  and  raising  his  eyes  and 
hands  to  heaven,  exclaimed: — 

“How  various  aud  wonderful  are  the  means  by  which  God  calls  us!  Let 
us  adore  the  work  of  his  mercy.” 

After  remaining  a short  tine  in  prayer,  he  arose,  blessed  and  absolved 
the  sufferer,  and  then  addressing  himself  to  her  said,  “Are  you  then  firmly 
resolved  to  see  her,  and  to  do  this  act  of  penitence  and  grace?” 

“ Yes,  father — send  her  to  me,  for  I feel  the  need  of  pardoning  her 
before  I die.” 

“ And  God,  I tell  you  in  his  name,  ba3  already  pardoned  you, — you 
are  already  his ; and  this  holy  purpose  is  the  sign  of  your  salvation.” 

Ginevra  said  to  the  monk,  as  he  was  departing  to  go  in  search  of 
Donna  Elvira — 

“I  have  still  one  favour  to  ask  you,  which  you  will  not  deny  me  if  you 
wish  to  see  me  die  in  peace.  When  I am  no  more,  go  to  the  French  camp; 
seek  my  husband;  he  is  called  Grajano  of  Asti,  he  is  in  the  pay  of  the 
Duke  of  Nemours.  Tell  him  that  in  my  last  hour  I implored  pardon  of  God, 
as  I ask  it  of  him,  if  I have  done  him  wrong — tell  him  that,  by  the  solemnity 
of  the  death-bed,  I swear  that  I am  in  regard  to  our  mutual  bonds  of 
marriage  not  less  pure  than  when  he  received  me  from  my  father.  Let  him 
not  curse  my  memory;  and  let  him  say  one  mass  for  the  peace  ol  my 
departed  soul.” 

“Be  blessed!  Rest  content — your  desire  shall  be  fulfilled.” 

“ One  favour  more  I wish  to  ask  of  you,”  continued  Ginevra.  “ I know 
not  if  it  be  well  or  ill,  but  God,  who  sees  my  inmost  soul,  knows  if  my 
motive  be  pure.  1 wish  that,  besides  him,  you  would  seek  Ettore  Fiera- 
mosca — he  is  a lancer  of  Signor  Prospero:  tell  him  that  I pray  for  him, 
that  I pardon  him — But  no,  speak  not  to  him  of  pardon,  lor  I am  not  cer- 
tain— it  might  have  been  another  resembling  him — no,  bid  him  to  think 
of  his  soul : tell  him  that  I feel  at  this  hour  how  great  has  been  our 
error.  Tell  him  to  think  of  another  life,  for  this  passeth  away  like  a 
vapour;  and  warn  him  to  [be  ready  when  the  trying  hour  comes,  and  l«t 
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Jim — try  to  make  his  salvation  sure.  Tell  him  that,  if  God,  as  I hope, 
accords  me  his  mercy,  I will  pray  for  him  that  he  may  come  off  victorious 
from  the  battle-field,  and  cover  the  arms  of  Italy  with  glory.”  Father 
Mariano  sighing,  said,  “ This  also  I will  do.” 

The  dying  sufferer  lay  some  time  without  speaking,  when  the  remem- 
brance of  Zoraide  came  back  on  her  mind,  the  being  she  had  protected, 
and  against  whom,  too,  during  those  last  days,  she-  had  felt  some  degree  of 
unkindness:  she  requested  the  monk  to  seek  her  also,  in  the  convent  of 
St.  Ursula,  and  consign  to  her  a necklace,  with  her  last  salutations,  and 
to  bid  her  wear  it  for  the  giver’s  sake.  She  recommended  to  his  care  that 
unfortunate,  forsaken  being,  and  besought  him  to  find  her  some  safe  re- 
treat, and  above  all,  to  endeavour  to  make  her  a Christian. 

“ One  other  charity  I ask  of  you,”  she  said ; “ and  as  it  is  the  last  I beg, 
you  will  not,  I am  sure,  deny  it  me.  Let  me  be  buried  in  the  little 
subterranean  chapel  of  St.  Ursula,  clothed  in  the  dress  of  the  convent.  It 
will  console  me  in  my  last  hour  to  think  I shall  sleep  in  peace  near  the 
image  of  that  Virgin,  who  has  at  length  listened  to  my  prayer,  and  put  an 
end  to  my  sorrows.” 

“ Your  desires,”  rejoined  the  monk,  with  difficulty  restraining  his  tears, 
“ shall  all  be  obeyed.”  Having  said  this  he  left  the  room,  but  returned 
again,  bringing  in  Vittoria  Colonna;  and  seeing  that  Ginevra’s  strength 
was  fast  failing,  he  spoke  for  her  to  her  friend,  that  she  might 
not  waste  her  strength  by  repeating  the  requests  to  her  what  she  had  made 
to  him. 

“ Signora,”  said  he,  “ I pray  you  to  find  Donna  Elvira,  and  to  send  her 
here : this  poor  sufferer  wishes  to  speak  with  her.” 

Vittoria,  who  was  not  prepared  for  such  a request,  felt  a momentary 
surprise;  but  without  making  any  reply  left  the  room,  as  Ginevra 
said,  “Pardon  me  for  giving  you  this  trouble,  but  there  is  no  time  to  be 
lost.” 


It  was  almost  midnight,  the  ball  was  ended — the  halls  were  being 
deserted,  and  the  guests  were  descending  the  grand  stairway,  attended  by 
the  barons  of  the  Spanish  army.  Gonzales  had  af  that  moment  taken 
leave  of  the  Duke  of  Nemours  and  his  cavaliers,  who,  attended  by  a train 
of  torch-bearers,  mounted  their  horses  and  returned  to  the  camp. 

In  the  court  yard  there  was  a crowd  of  persons  both  on  foot  and  horse- 
back, and  the  noise  of  the  multitude  echoed  throughout  the  castle.  The 
ladies,  according  to  the  custom  of  those  times,  mounted  the  horses  behind 
the  cavaliers  who  attended  them.  The  crowd  began  to  disappear,  and  the 
noise  to  subside,  and  the  court  in  a few  moments  became  entirely  deserted, 
save  by  a few  servants  who,  in  the  pursuit  of  their  employment,  were  pass- 
ing to  and  fro. 

Doors  were  heard  opening  and  shutting,  the  light  of  lamps  was  seen 
flitting  past  the  balconies  and  windows,  and  at  length,  when  the  clock 
struck  the  hour  of  midnight,  the  gate  warden  raised  the  drawbridge 
which  led  to  the  piazza.  The  clanking  of  the  ponderous  chains  ceased, 
and  a dead  silence  followed,  which  was  unbroken  for  the  remainder  of  the 
night. 

Vittoria  had,  in  the  meantime,  passed  through  the  halls  where  they 
were  arranging  the  furniture  and  extinguishing  the  lights,  and  had  reached 
the  room  where  Donna  Elvira  had  already  retired,  and  who  had  begun 
to  lay  aside  the  ornaments  she  had  worn  at  the  ball.  She  found  her  thus 
occupied,  assisted  by  her  maids,  who  seemed  to  have  lost  all  their  patience 
by  the  petulant  manner  of  their  mistress.  She  looked  excited,  her  face 
was  flushed,  and  the  expression  of  her  countenance  seemed  to  indicate 
anything  but  satisfaction  with  the  scenes  through  which  she  had  that 
evening  passed.  When  she  saw  Vittoria  enter,  an  inward  consciousness, 
arising  perhaps  from  a secret  remorse,  made  her  suspect  that  her  friend 
would  address  her  in  a tone  which,  at  that  moment,  she  felt  would  be 
difficult  to  endure.  She,  therefore,  received  her  with  an  appearance  of 
surprise  which  did  not  entirely  conceal  her  impatience.  Vittoria  perceived 
it,  but  without  appearing  to  notice  it,  requested  her,  in  a sweet  voice,  to  be 
kind  enough  to  delay  retiring  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  to  accompany 
her  to  the  chamber  of  Ginevra,  who  had  requested  her  presence.  She 
was  consequently  obliged  to  explain  to  her  how  Ginevra  came  to  be  in  the 
castle,  and  Gonzales’  daughter,  who,  like  all  impetuous  beings,  had,  in 
reality,  a good  heart,  was  willing  to  go,  particularly  as  she  found  the  visit 
had  proved  less  disagreeable  to  her  than  she  had  anticipated. 

They  accordingly  went  together  to  Ginevra’s  chamber,  and  drew  near 
her  bed.  Elvira’s  beauty  had  not  shone  forth  so  strikingly,  even  when 
she  was  robed  in  all  her  ornaments  of  gaiety,  as  now,  when  her  free  hair 
was  floating  in  long  golden  masses  upon  her  shoulders.  Father  Mariano 
lowered  his  eyes,  and  poor  Ginevra  as  she  gazed  on  her,  felt  an  inward 
rush  of  emotion,  and  heaved  a sigh  which  excited  all  the  compassion  of 
the  friar’s  heart.  The  three  females  remained  silent  for  a moment,  when 
Ginevra,  raising  herself  on  her  elbow,  said,  “ Signora,  you  are  astonished 
that  I have  been  so  bold  as  to  disturb  you,  seeing  that  I neither  myself 
know  you,  nor  am  known  by  you;  but  one  in  my  situation  may,  I hope, 
easily  obtain  your  forgiveness.  But  ere  I speak  freely  to  you,  I ought 
first  to  ask  your  permission  so  to  do;  and  whatever  answer  you  may  deign 
to  give,  it  will  soon  be  sealed  with  me  iu  the  tomb.  But  may  I speak  to 
you  in  the  presence  of  this  lady,  or  would  you  rather  that  1 should  do  so 
by  ourselve3  alone?” 

“Oh!”  replied  Donna  Elvira,  she  is  the  dearest  friend  I have  in  the 
world,  and  she  loves  me  far  better  than  I deserve— speak  then,  my  dear 
lady,  and  we  will  listen  to  you  kindly.” 


“ Be  it  so,  then;  and  since  you  give  me  leave,  one  question  only  will  I ask 
you.” 

Here  she  paused  a moment,  as  if  to  gather  strength,  and  to  prepare  the 
question  she  scarce  knew  how  to  propose.  Her  resolution  to  pardon  the 
individual  who  had  caused  her  such  overwhelming  grief,  had  been  formed 
with  true  sincerity  of  heart — but  who  could  be  cruel  enough  to  condemn 
this  unfortunate  being,  if,  at  the  moment  she  was  about  to  be  assured  that  her 
eyes  had  not  deceived  her,  and  that  the  young  knight  she  saw  at  the  feet  ot 
Donna  Elvira, --was  indeed  Ettore,  she  should  feel  an  invincible  repugnance 
against  knowing  that  dreadful  certainty?  Who  would  have  the  heart  to  con- 
demn her  if  she  still  cherished  a dim  hope  of  having  herself  mistaken  Fiera- 
mosca  for  another?  Be  this  as  it  may,  wc  must  believe  that  these  sentiments 
were  not  yet  entirely  extinct,  and  they  gave  rise  to  the  short-lived  doubt  that 
caused  this  moment  of  silence.  At  length,  in  a calm  and  clear  tone  she 
said,  “ Tell  me,  and  pardon  me  while  I ask  the  question- — were  you  not  this 
evening  on  the  balcony  facing  the  sea,  about  the  hour  of  nine,  and  was  not 
Ettore  Fieramosca  at  your  feet?” 

This  interrogation,  as  unexpected  as  it  was  direct,  shocked  both  her 
listeners,  though  from  very  different  causes.  Elvira’s  countenance  assumed 
the  colour  of  fire,  and  she  could  not  reply  a syllable.  Ginevra,  whose 
intense  gaze  was  fixed  on  her  face,  understood  too  well  its  expression,  and 
she  felt  her  blood  freeze  in  her  veins;  she  however  continued,  “Signora, 
think  me  not  too  bold — look  on  me,  I am  dying,  and  I ask  of  you,  by  that 
pardon  we  all  hope  for  in  the  life  to  come,  not  to  refuse  me  this  favour — 
answer  me — were  you  there?  and  with  him  whose  name  I have  men- 
tioned ?” 

Donna  Elvira  thought  she  was  dreaming;  she  turned  a timid  glance 
towards  Vittoria,  who  seeing  stamped  on  her  face  the  dread  she  felt  of  her 
reproof,  and  knowing  this  was  not  the  moment  for  showing  it,  embraced 
her,  thus  assuring  her  that  she  needed  not  to  fear  her  reproof. 

Ginevra  felt  herself  dying  beneath  the  struggle  of  uncertainty.  She 
extended  her  open  hands,  tremblingly,  towards  the  maiden,  and  with  a 
voice  which  seemed  a groan  of  despair,  said,  “ Oh,  tell  me!” 

Elvira  drew  her  friend  closer  to  her  bosom,  and  with  downcast  eyes 
answered,  “Yes;  we  were  there.” 

The  countenance  of  the  heart-broken  Ginevra  became  suddenly 
changed.  She  seemed  to  have  become  emaciated  in  a single  instant.  But 
she  raised  herself  with  difficulty,  and  seizing  Donna,  Elvira  by  the  hand, 
drew  her  towards  her;  then  embracing  her,  she  exclaimed,  “God  bless 
you,  then,  and  make  you  both  happy!” 

But  the  last  word  was  scarcely  audible,  and  perhaps,  before  it  had 
entirely  passed  her  lips,  her  spirit  had  received  in  heaven  the  reward  of  a 
victory  the  most  arduous  woman  can  ever  achieve  over  herself — of  a pardon 
the  most  magnanimous  the  human  heart  can  ever  bestow 

Her  arms,  flung  around  Elvira’s  neck,  gradually  relaxed  their  bold,  and 
Ginevra’s  body  fell  back  upon  the  bed. 

At  that  instant,  her  countenance  took  the  stamp  and  the  hue  of  death ; 
the  two  maidens  saw  it,  and  shrieked  with  terror.  The  friar  remained  a 
few  moments  breathless,  and  then,  clasping  his  hands,  exclaimed,  “ This  is 
the  image  of  heaven!”  The  three  then  knelt  and  prayed  for  the,  repose  of 
the  departed  spirit.  They  composed  her  hands  upon  her  breast,  and  the 
friar,  placing  in  her  fingers  the  cross  he  wore  at  his  girdle,  set  a lamp  at 
her  feet,  and  said,  “ Requiescat  in  pace!"  Inwardly  praying  now  for  her,  and 
again  bowing,  as  if  to  demand  her  intercession,  as  a soul  that  seemed  to  , 
him  safely  arrived  in  heaven,  he  led  the  two  maidens  forth  from  the 
mournful  chamber,  and  returning  to  the  side  of  the  couch  of  the  dead, 
there  passed  the  remainder  of  the  night  in  prayer. 

One  of  the  principal  motives  of  Gonzales  in  yielding  his  consent  to  the 
challenges  between  the  Spanish  and  the  French,  and  the  French  and  the 
Italians,  had  been  to  gain  time  for  the  arrival  of  the  succours  he  was 
awaiting  from  Spain,  by  sea;  for,  deprived  of  their  aid,  be  had  been  so 
inferior  in  force  to  the  enemy,  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  fortify  himself 
within  the  walls  of  Barletta,  without  daring  to  risk  any  important 
engagement. 

But,  in  the  course  of  the  day  on  which  the  French  baron  saw  his 
guest3,  he  bad  received  letters  announcing  to  him  the  immediate  arrival 
of  an  auxiliary  fleet,  and  as  it  had  already  passed  Cape  Reggio,  it  could 
not  long  delay  its  arrival  at  Barletta.  Knowing,  therefore,  that  the  great 
struggle  was  fast  approacliing,  and  that  he  ought  not  to  suffer  the  chivalry, 
so  lately  kindled  in  his  army,  to  be  damped  by  the  arrival  of  fresh  troops, 
he  managed,  by  adroitly  alluding  to  the  subject  with  the  Duke  of  Nemours 
and  the  other  French  officers,  to  persuade  them  to  come  to  a combat  the 
earliest  day  possible.  It  was,  accordingly,  decided  that  the  Spaniards 
should,  the  day  after  the  banquet,  fight  in  an  open  field,  by  the  sea-shore, 
half  a mile  from  the  gate  which  leads  to  Barri,  and  the  Italians  on  the 
third  day,  in  a field  which  had  already  been  selected  and  surveyed  by 
Branealeone  and  Prospero  Colonna,  near  the  town  of  Qnarato,  half  way 
from  Barletta  to  the  French  camp. 

The  knights  of  the  two  parties,  informed  of  this  decision  by  their 
respective  leaders,  were  occupied  in  preparing  for  battle.  The  French 
who  were  to  take  the  field,  left  the  ball,  and  returned  to  the  camp  before 
their  companions,  to  prepare  for  the  following  day;  and  the  Spaniards 
retired  in  the  same  manner,  each  to  his  own  quarters,  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  as  soon  as  possible,  and  snatch  a few  hours  of 
repose  before  morning.  Inigo  and  Branealeone  had  received  the  like 
information,  after  they  had  borne  Ginevra  to  the  chamber  where  she  died, 
and  were  on  their  way  to  the  friar.  The  former — who  was  one  of  the 
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combatants— had  been  obliged  to  leave  to  his  companions  the  care  of 
Fieramosca,  while  he  went  to  make  his  own  preparations.  The  two  friends 
shaking  each  other  by  the  hands,  Inigo  said— 

“ How  will  he  be  able  to  take  the  field  the  day  after  to-morrow,  when 
he  cannot  to-night  even  stand  upon  his  feet?” 

Brancaleone  made  no  reply,  but  shook  his  head  as  he  bit  his  under  lip, 
and  showed  by  the  expression  of  his  face,  that  he  felt  all  the  force  of  the 
Spaniard’s  words.  He  turned  away,  and  going  down  to  the  water’s  side, 
entered  a boat,  anxious  to  reach  the  convent  as  quickly  as  possible,  in  order 
to  inform  Ettore,  as  he  had  promised,  of  the  result  of  their  search. 

But  before  we  relate  the  manner  of  his  finding  the  friend  he  had  left  in 
such  distress,  we  must  anticipate  what  ensued  on  the  morning  following, 
and  narrate  the  issue  of  the  Spaniards’  challenge. 

The  sun  had  risen  more  than  an  hour,  when  the  two  companies,  of 
eleven  men-at-arms  on  either  side,  took  the  field.  Among  the  Spaniards, 
Inigo,  Azevedo,  Correa,  old  Segredo,  and  Don  Garcia  di  Paredes,  were  the 
most  renowned;  and  the  rest,  although  less  known,  were  brave  knights  and 
well  mounted.  Pedro  Nasarro  had  received  from  Gonzales  the  charge  of 
umpire.  On  the  side  of  the  French,  this  office  was  vested  in  Monseigneur 
de  la  P 1 1 ipse,  who  numbered  among  his  knights,  Bajardo,  the  very  mirror 
of  chivalry. 

For  a long  time  the  battle  was  fought  with  equal  fortune  on  both  sides. 
Segredo’s  reins  had  at  last,  when  drawn  hard,  been  severed  by  the  stroke 
of  a sword,  and  his  horse  was  rushing  furiously  from  the  field.  This 
accident,  according  to  the  code  of  duelling,  was  reckoned  a defeat,  and  he 
to  whom  it  occurred  was  obliged  to  surrender  himself  prisoner.  The 
brave  old  Segredo,  seeing  his  horse  about  to  pass  the  limits  designated  by 
the  large  stakes  of  wood,  threw  himself  to  the  ground,  and  although 
his  advanced  years  had  rendered  him  less  active,  he  defended  himself 
bravely  against  two  mounted  men.  But  his  blade  went  to  pieces,  and 
having  no  other  arms,  and  seeing  it  vain  to  attempt  to  take  refuge  among 
his  distant  companions,  he  was  forced  to  surrender  and  retire  from  the 
field.  He  was,  notwithstanding,  applauded  and  pitied  by  all,  for  having 
borne  himself  so  gallantly.  The  fight  continued,  and  fortune  seemed  to  be 
turning  iu  favour  of  the  Spaniards.  Several  Frenchmen’s  horses  had  been 
slain; — and  here  it  is  well  to  advise  the  reader,  that,  despite  the  ancient 
code  of  chivalry,  it  was  frequently  the  custom  in  these  combats  to  stipulate 
beforehand  for  the  right  to  wound  horses,  that  the  battle  might  be  more 
of  a warlike  character,  but  courtesy  was  now  seldom  expected,  and  the 
peril  of  the  combatants  was  therefore  increased.  After  two  hours  of  close 
combat,  the  umpires  ordered  the  trumpets  to  sound,  and  the  parties  sepa- 
rated for  a brief  respite. 

The  Spaniards  were  still  all  mounted,  Segredo  alone  wanting  to  com- 
plete their  number.  One  Frenchman  only  had  been  made  prisoner,  which 
left  them  equal  in  this  respect,  but  seven  of  their  horses  lay  dead  on  the 
field.  Bajardo,  however,  was  still  in  the  saddle.  After  half  an  hour  of 
repose,  the  combat  once  more  began,  and,  in  spite  of  the  valour  of  the 
Spaniards,  their  enemies  still  maintained  themselves  firmly  entrenched 
behind  the  bodies  of  their  slain  horses,  over  which  those  of  their  adver- 
saries could  not  be  forced  by  the  goring  spur.  And  thus,  after  many  a 
useless  effort,  the  French  proposed  to  end  the  combat,  thus  leaving  to  both 
an  equal  share  of  honour. 

( To  be  continued ._) 


THE  CARNIVAL;  OR,  THE  MOCK-MARRIAGE. 


Chapter  I. 

It  was  the  gay  season  of  the  Carnival.  The  streets  of  Vienna  were 
thronged  with  motley  processions,  and  music  and  the  merry  laugh  and 
the  voice  of  pleasure  were  substituted  for  the  hum  of  commerce,  the 
serious  tones  of  business,  and  the  brow  of  care.  The  city  bad  put  on  its 
holiday  suit,  and  mirth  and  revelry  reigned  from  hall  to  hovel.  Night 
came,  and  the  streets  were  filled  with  maskers  on  their  way  to  various 
places  of  amusement.  The  gorgeous  hall  of  the  Hotel  de  l’Empereur  was 
lighted  up  with  the  splendour  of  noon,  and  its  avenues  were  thronged  with 
the  carriages  and  caleches  of  the  61ite ; and  graceful  and  stately  women  in 
masks,  and  noble  appearing  men,  in  rich  costumes,  alighted  from  them  and 
ascended  the  broad  stair  to  the  hall  to  which  they  were  directed  by  the 
sounds  of  music  and  revelry,  that  gaily  reached  the  ear. 

Beside  the  door  stood  marshals  to  receive  the  swords  of  the  gentlemen,  at 
the  same  time,  according  to  the  usual  regulations,  commanding  each  as  he 
passed  into  the  hall  to  lift  his  or  her  mask,  the  object  of  the  first  being 
to  prevent  blood-3hedding  in  any  chance  quarrel ; that  of  the  latter  to  see 
that  no  improper  person  entered. 

“ Nay,  Sieur  Marshal,  thou  shalt  not  have  my  sword,  nor,  by  mine  honour, 
will  I lift  mask  at  any  man’s  bidding.” 

These  were  the  words  spoken  by  a tall,  but  evidently  youthful  masker, 
representing  a Venetian  cavalier.  The  elegant  and  graceful  costume  dis- 
played his  fine  person  to  advantage;  while  his  lofty  and  haughty  carriage 
gave  an  air  of  truth  to  the  assumed  character;  for  never  did  a cavalier  of 
Venice  carry  himself  with  nobler  bearing.  He  wore  a slender  rapier  at 
his  thigh;  and  his  face  was  closely  concealed  in  a black  silk  visor.  A 
snowy  plume  depending  from  his  velvet  cap  swept  his  left  shoulder,  from 
which  his  scarlet  mantle,  silvered  with  embroidered  flowers,  fell  gracefully, 
as  low  as  his  breast.  On  his  arm  hung  a graceful  female  figure,  slight  of 
form,  but  with  a proud  carriage.  She  wore  the  costume  of  a noble 


Venetian  lady,  and  was  masked  in  a hal  visor  of  silk,  which  left  exposed 
a chin  and  throat  of  the  most  exquisite  beauty. 

The  voice  of  the  cavalier  as  he  answei  d the  marshal,  was  arrogant  and 
defying.  The  corridor  without  was  tb  onged  with  maskers,  wailing  to 
enter,  and  regarding  with  surprize  and  iriosity  the  extraordinary  scene. 

“Nay,  then,  monsieur,”  replied  the  1 arshal,  placing  his  sword  across 
the  entrance,  “ thou  shalt  not  pass.” 

“I  will  not  be  stayed  by  a servitor  of  he  hall!  Stand  aside,  marshal!” 
answered  the  cavalier,  fiercely;  and  he  i rew  his  sword  and  struck  down 
the  weapon  that  opposed  his  passage. 

“Ho!  Les  gens  d’armes!  Ho,  the  guard!”  shouted  the  marshal,  and 
the  crowd  without. 

“ Arrete  vous,  monsieur,”  challenged  a second  marshal  within  the  door, 
placing  the  point  of  his  sword  at  his  breast. 

But  the  bold  cavalier  struck  it  aside,  ind  passing  into  the  hall,  mingled 
with  the  throng  of  maskers  before  he  could  be  arrested,  and  when  the  gens 
d’armes  arrived  he  was  not  to  be  discovc  red  with  the  strictest  search. 

Half  an  hour  elapsed  and  a monk  of  the  Capuchin  order  came  to  the 
door  of  the  hall  and  applied  for  admittance.  His  cowl  was  down  and  his 
features  invisible. 

“ Lift  your  mask,  good  father,”  said  the  marshal 

“ Nay — the  rule  applies  not  to  me — masks  only  are  to  be  lifted,” 
answered  the  Capuchin. 

“But  dost  thou  not  call  thy  cowl  a mask?  It  surely  is,  or  thou  art  a 
true  monk,  and  as  such  cau  have  no  business  here.” 

“ I have  business  here,  and  cannot  be  delayed;  stand  aside,  son!” 

The  marshal,  awed  by  his  voice  and  manner,  instinctively  drew  aside, 
and  the  monk  entered  and  was  lost  to  the  eye  of  the  bewildered  marshal 
in  the  crowd  of  maskers. 

Chapter  II. 

The  scene  is  in  the  imperial  palace.  The  Emperor  is  alone  in  his 
audience  chamber,  about  the  hour  of  the  masquerade.  His  brow  is 
troubled,  and  he  paces  up  and  down  the  apartment  with  his  hands  behind 
him.  He  suddenly  stops  and  summons  a page. 

“ Send  M hither.” 

The  order  had  hardly  been  issued  and  the  page  had  not  quitted  the 
presence,  when  his  minister  sent  in  requesting  an  audience. 

“ Admit  him.  Well,  M , what  now?”  he  said,  when  the  page 

departed,  and  closed  the  door  leading  into  the  anteroom.  “ Your  manner 
indicates  haste!  Any  more  of  this  mad  youth’s  pranks?” 

“ I am  sorry  to  say  that  he  is  again  the  subject  of  my  visit  to  your 
imperial  highness.” 

“ Out  with  it.  I ha  ve  lost  all  patience  with  him.  If  he  escapes  again 
he  shall  be  shot.  I will  give  the  soldiers  instructions  to  fire  upon  him!” 

“ This  would  he  impolitic,  your  highness,  and  bring  the  censure  of  all 
Europe  upon  you.” 

“ I would  not  care,  so  he  were  out  of  it.  But  what  have  you  now?” 
“He  has  again  eluded  the  vigilance  of  his  keepers,  and  has  fled  from 
the  gardens,  hut  has  not  left  the  city.  I have  made  every  inquiry,  and 
parties  are  secretly  on  the  search.” 

“ I will  have  Colonel shot  for  his  neglect.  How  happened  this?” 

demanded  the  emperor,  in  a fierce  tone  of  displeasure. 

“ He  was  suffered  to  walk  iu  the  grounds  as  usual  at  four  this  afternoon, 
with  the  usual  precautions  of  a soldier  following  him,  and  a porter- 
sentinel.  By  some  means  he  suddenly  vanish  d from  the  eyes  of 
the  soldier  and  sentinel,  as  if  he  had  dissolved  into  air.  The  men 
hastened  to  the  spot,  pursued  every  avenue,  and  hunted  the  whole 
enclosure  in  vain.  One  of  them  then,  satisfied  of  his  prisoner’s  escape, 
turned  his  musket  on  himself,  and  blew  out  his  own  brains.” 

“ He  did  wisely,  and  only  anticipated  with  his  own  hand  the  work 
another  would  have  soon  done.  What  of  his  fellow?” 

“ He  came  tremblingly  to  Colonel , and  told  the  truth,  that  no 

further  time  might  be  lost  in  the  search  after  him.  He  was  placed  under 

arrest,  and  Colonel reports  that  at  once  every  means  were  set  on  foot 

to  discover  the  fugitive.” 

“ And  without  success?” 

“ Not  wholly,  your  majesty.  After  night  closed  iu,  and  Colonel 

could  yet  learn  nothing  of  him,  he  waited  on  me  with  his  report.” 

“ You  placed  him  under  arrest?”  said  the  emperor,  sternly. 

“No,  your  highness;  his  liberty  was  necessary  for  the  present,  to  aid 
in  prosecuting  the  search.” 

“ As  soon  as  you  leave  me,  issue  an  order  for  his  arrest.” 

“ Your  majesty  shall  be  obeyed.  But  may  it  please  your  highness  to 
hear  me  further.  While  he  was  with  me,  a person  was  announced  who 
came  in  guarded  by  two  soldiers,  who  had  reported  in  the  street  that  he 
saw  a man  descend  the  garden-wall  by  means  of  a grape-vine,  where  a 
Capuchin  friar  met  him  and  hurried  him  away.” 

“A  Capuchin!  I will  raze  their  monastery  for  this  treason.  What 
said  the  fellow  further?” 

“ Nothing  that  we  could  act  from  with  any  certainty.  I then 
made  no  delay,  but  hastened  to  acquaint  your  majesty  with  what  had 
occurred.” 

“ And  you  have  done  it  as  quietly  as  if  you  had  come  to  tell  me  the 
young  prince’s  squirrel  had  broke  his  cage  and  taken  flight.  This  is  no 
light  matter.” 

“ I am  aware  of  the  importance  attached  to  the  safe  custody  of  this 
young  man.” 
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“ The  peace  of  Ernope— nothing  less.  How  now,  sir  page!” 

“ General  the  Count desires  an  audience  with  your  majesty  on  a 

matter  of  moment.” 

“ This  may  touch  upon  this  affair,  M— — . Admit  him.  But  how  can 
he  have  heard  of  this  escapade?  If  it  is  known  that  he  has  escaped,  and 
is  still  in  the  city,  there  is  such  a romantic  sympathy  for  him,  that  half 
the  hiding  closets  in  Vienna  will  be  open  for  him.  Let  it  be  kept  only 
among  the  soldiery  on  duty.  Good  even,  count!  What  tidings  bring 
you  that  you  come  at  this  hour,  and  in  this  hurried  guise,  into  our 
presence?” 

“I  beg  your  majesty  pardon  a father’s  anxiety,  which  can  give  him 
little  leisure  to  pay  deference  to  time  and  costume.  I have  come  hither 
to  solicit  your  majesty’s  aid  in  finding  my  daughter,  for  she  cannot  yet 
have  quit  the  city.  During  my  absence  from  home  two  hours  ago,  she 
fled,  leaving  this  note,  saying,  that  before  I beheld  her  again  she  should 
he  the  bride  of  the  man  who  had  long  held  her  heart.” 

“ Then  ’twill  be  a happy  bridal  ! But  I will  not  jest  with  thy  grief, 
for  we  have  ours  also.  Saw  no  one  the  flight?  Suspect  you  no  one?” 

“ I do  not,  your  highness.  She  never  had  an  attachment — for  she  is 
very  young — save  for  one  person,  and  he  it  cannot  be.” 

‘‘And  who  was  he?”  demanded  the  emperor,  quickly. 

“ The  youthful  French  prince,  your  majesty’s  protege  ! They  often  met 
in  childhood,  and  occasionally  since.” 

“And  he,  and  no  one  else,  has  run  away  with  3'our  daughter!”  cried  the 
emperor.  “ We  have  just  had  intelligence  of  his  escape.  It  is  plain 

enough  now  that  Colonel has  been  out-generaled ! Love  and  woman! 

If  thy  daughter  be  taken,  she  stands  a chance  of  being  arrested  as  a 
traitor,  count!” 

Chapter  III. 

We  will  now  go  back  to  a period  still  prior  to  the  night  of  the  Carnival. 
The  cruel  imprisonment  of  young  Napoleon  by  the  Austrian  government 
is  well  known  to  the  world,  and  has,  perhaps,  more  deeply  moved  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  young  of  all  nations,  than  the  fate  of  any  other  living 
personage.  During  this  imprisonment,  when,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he 
was  detained  for  some  weeks  at  a monastery,  the  garden  of  which  adjoined 

that  of  the  castle  of  General  Count' , who  had  an  only  daughter  of  the  age 

of  fourteen,  who  often  came  to  the  barrier,  and  by  the  indulgence  of  his 
keepers,  talked  .with  the  prince;  for  she  knew  his  story,  and  felt  for  his  sad 
fate.  They  thus  became  acquainted,  and  the  prince,  from  being  grateful, 
became  enamoured  with  the  beautiful,  generous-hearted  girl,  who,  in  many 
ways,  tried  to  soften  the  rigours  of  his  imprisonment.  After  the  prince 
was  removed,  on  this  very  account,  to  closer  quarters  iu  the  city,  this 
young  maiden  deeply  interested  her  confessor  in  his  fate.  Three  years 
passed  on,  during  which  interval,  by  accident,  she  had  twice  met  the 
young  Napoleon,  and  they  had  interchanged  glances.  It  was  enough. 
Each  felt  that  they  were  beloved.  At  length  the  maiden  resolved  to  make 

a bold  effort  to  effect  his  escape.  Father she  knew  to  be  her  firm 

friend,  and  a friend  also  of  the  unfortunate  prince,  for  he  had  been  in 
Bonaparte’s  army.  To  him  she  committed  her  plans.  True  to  her  confi- 
dence in  him,  he  promised  to  second  her  wishes.  He  succeeded  in 
corrupting  the  prince’s  confessor  so  far  as  to  make  him  the  medium  of  a 
correspondence  between  the  two  lovers.  This  correspondence  continued 
for  some  time,  when  the  prince  declared  his  passion  and  his  desire  to  he 
united  with  her.  He  was  now  twenty-one,  she  seventeen,  and  both  were 
beautiful:  he,  tall  and  manly,  she,  lovely  as  womanhood  in  its  first  spring- 
time. 

But  how  should  he  escape?  how  should  they  meet— -how  should  they  be 
united — how  should  they  afterwards  fly  ? 

These  were  obstacles  indeed,  hut  Love  is  powerful,  and  will  prevail.  At 
length  circumstances  favoured  them.  A masquerade  was  to  take  place  the 
third  night  of  the  Carnival;  and  this  suggested  an  idea  to  her  mind.  She 
sought  her  confessor,  and  through  him  her  plan  was  made  known  to  the 
prince, who  had,  the  day  before,  in  a note,  written,  “ Whenever  you  can  find 
a shelter  for  me  without,  I feel  confident  of  being  able  to  elude  my 
sentinels.  It  is  not  so  difficult  to  escape  from  the  garden  as  to  elude 
observation  in  the  street;  for  my  person  is  known  to  every  soldier  in  the 
city,  for  once  a month  my  good  relative,  the  Emperor,  passes  them  in 
review,  or  rather  me  in  review  before  them  at  my  balcony.  I have 
discovered  a tree  which  I can  easily  ascend,  (having  been  practising  it, 
seemingly,  for  exercise),  from  which  extends  a lateral  limb  which  touches 
another  growing  from  another  tree.  Along  this  I can  reach  the  branch  of 
a third  tree,  and  so  a fourth  and  fifth,  ’till  the  last  limb  brings  me  within 
reach  of  the  wall,  which  is  a hundred  feet  distant  from  the  first  tree.  I 
can  pass  along  these  limbs,  if  I can  leap  unobserved  into  the  tree,  entirely 
concealed  by  the  foliage.  This  way,  if  any,  affords  me  the  means  of 
escape.” 

It  has  been  seen  that  he  availed  himself  of  it  with  singular  success. 
This  is  the  note  in  reply  to  his,  which  led  him  to  make  the  attempt : — 

“ My  noble  friend  will  avail  himself  of  the  means  he  has  explained 
when  he  next  walks  in  the  garden  at  four  p.m.  A capuchin  will  receive 
him,  and  conduct  him  to  his  monastery  which  is  close  at  hand.  There  he 
will  ascertain  what  further  touches  his  safety.” 

The  prince,  on  letting  himself  down  from  the  wall,  was  hurried  by  the 
monk  into  the  court  of  the  monastery,  and  conducted  to  hi3  cell.  There, 
to  his  surprise,  the  prince  beheld  the  disguise  of  a Venetian  cavalier, 

which  a note  from  the  daughter  of  Count  desired  him  to  assume. 

He  obeyed,  and  then  looked  to  the  monk  for  further  instructions. 


“Is  it  your  highness’s  desire  to  be  wedded  to  the  maiden' who  has  facili. 
tated  your  escape?”  asked  the  monk. 

“ This  would  only  complete  the  happiness  of  this  hour  of  freedom,”  he 
answered,  warmly.  “ Our  hearts  arc  one,  father;  why  may  not  our  hands 
be?” 

“ Then  hear  the  plan'arranged  for’' this  consummation.  To-night  is  the 
great  masquerade  at  the  Hotel  de  l’Empereur!  It  is  planned  that  you 

accompany  the  young  Countess hither,  she  in  the  costume  of  a noble 

Venetian  lady.  There,  I shall  also  bo  present,  and  during  the  various 
scenes  that  take  place  there  for  the’  amusement  of  the  guests,  you  shall 
come  up  to  me,  and  gaily  propose  to  be  united  to  the  lady  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  company.  1 will  then  proceed,  and  go  through  with 
the  marriage  ceremony  which  shall  solemnly  unite  you.” 

“This  is  well  conceived,  and  may  succeed,”  said  the  urince;  “tbut  how 
shall  I meet  with  the  fan-  Countess  Nitenne?” 

“ Come  with  me,”  answered  the  capuchin,  leading  the  way  along  the 
shadow  of  the  corridor  to  a postern,  which  he  opened  and  passed 
through. 

A few  minutes’  walk  through  the  streets,  which  were  filled  with  maskers, 
among  whom  they  attracted  no  particular  attention,  brought  them  into  a 
lane  in  the  rear  of  the  gardens  of  the  General  Count . 

“Wait  here  a few  moments,  your  highness,”  said  the  capuchin,  unlock  - 
ing  a private  gate,  and  disappearing  in  the  garden. 

Before  the  prince  had  time  to  grow  impatient,  the  monk  re-appeared, 
leading  the  Countess  Nitenne,  whom  youDg  Napoleon  ardently  clasped  to 
his  heart.  In  a minute  afterwards,  a carriage  which  the  monk  had 
provided,  came  up,  and  getting  into  it,  they  drove  to  the  Hotel  do  l‘Em- 
pereur,  leaving  the  monk,  who  said  he  would  soon  follow. 

“ Your  highness  will  not  remove  yaur  mask  during  the  evening,”  he 
added  to  the  prince,  as  he  took  his  leave. 

“ No,”  answered  the  prince,  firmly. 

Chapter  IV. 

“ There  is  to  be  a mock  marriage  in  the  other  part  of  the  saloon,”  said 
several  of  the  maskers;  and  a general  movement  of  the  crowd  was  made 
towards  that  quarter,  to  witness  it.  In  the  midst  stood  the  Venetian 
cavalier  and  the  lady,  both  masked,  but  both  striking,  from  the  grace  and 
dignity  of  their  persons  and  carriage.  Near  them  stood  the  capuchin.  A 
marble  pedestal  was  converted  into  an  altar,  by  placing  upon  it  a crucifix 
and  candles  snatched  from  the  candelabra. 

“Kneel,  children!”  said  the  capuchin,  solemnly.  They  knelt,  and  the 
monk  proceeded  to  go  through  the  service,  while  all  the  crowd  stood 
around,  observing  it  as  they  would  a scene  in  a play. 

Chapter  V. 

The  Emperor  and  his  minister,  Metternich,  and  General  the  Count 

, were  still  together,  when  a messenger  entered,  and  announced  an 

officer  of  the  guard.  He  was  admitted. 

“ Pardon,  your  majesty — but  if  the  Prince  Napoleon  ha3  not  escaped, 
there  is  in  Vienna  a person  whose  voice  and  carriage  are  his  own.” 

“What  mean  you?  Of  whom  do  you  speak?” 

“ A mask,  attired  as  a Venetian  cavalier,  who  entered  the  hall  a few 
minutes  since,  as  I was  loitering  near.  lie  refused  to  lift  his  visor,  and 
forced  his  way  in  with  a lady  on  his  arm,  also  masked,  and  habited  as  a 
Venetian,  llis  resemblance  in  voice  and  air  to  the  prince,  induced  me  to 
hasten  hither  to  inform  your  majesty.” 

“ You  have  done  well,  Colonel  Necker.  I give  you  my  commands  to 
take  with  you  sufficient  means,  and  arrest  and  bring  before  me  this 
cavalier.  Haste,  and  return  soon,  with  him  and  the  lady  in  custody. 
Metternich,  you  will  also  accompany  him.  It  must  be  our  flown  bird.” 

“ And  he  is  as  silly  as  a bird,  to  appear  thus  publicly.  I will  soon 
ascertain  who  this  cavalier  is,  your  highness.” 

Chapter  VI. 

The  ceremony  of  marriage  was  ended,  and  the  priest  was  pronouncing 
his  benediction,  when  a commotion  was  apparent  in  the  farther  part  of  the 
hall  near  the  door,  and  the  throng  gave  way  in  terror  before  the  stride  of 
Metternich  and  the  officers  of  the  Imperial  Police. 

“What  means  all  this?”  demanded  Metternich  of  a general  officer,  as 
he  came  near. 

“ A mock  marriage,  prince,  but,  by  the  mass!  the  priest  hath  done  it 
with  a grace  and  unction  as  if  ho  were  in  right  earnest.  There  stand  the 
happy  couple,  who,  were  the  capuchin  not  a priest  in  masquerade,  are  as 
safely  tied  as  ever  were  man  and  wife!” 

“ They  are  the  two,”  said  Colonel  Necker. 

“It  is  he!  arrest  them!  Also  the  capuchin!” 

The  prince  resisted,  and  drew  his  sword.  In  the  melee,  his  mask  fell 
off,  and  betrayed  to  all  eyes  the  well-known  features  of  the  captive  prince. 
There  was  a general  utterance  of  surprise,  and  a feeling  of  deep  interest! 
Simultaneously,  several  of  the  maskers  made  a movement  so  as  to  obstruct 
the  police^  and  favour  his  ; escape.  He  was  soon  separated  from  Prince 
Metternich  andji Colonel  Necker.  and  before  the  mass  could  be  penetrated, 
the  bridegroom  and  bride  had  been  assisted  by  some  French  officers  out. 
of  the  hall  into  a carriage.  Several  of  the  gentlemen  sprang  upon  the 
box  and  the  footboard,  and  it  drove  with  rapidity  to  a distant  part  of  the 
city,  where  the  prince  and  his  bride  were  soon  in  safety  in  a retiredjman- 
sion  near  the  Avails,  occupied  by  a French  officer.  Here  they  remained 
many  a month  secreted,  while  every  means  were  set  on  foot  by  the 
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Emperor  for  their  discovery,  and  at  the  same  time  plans  were  constantly 
forming  by  their  friends  for  getting  them  out  of  the  city. 

At  length  their  retreat  was  discovered.  The  prince  was  arrested,  but 
his  wife  escaped  in  disguise,  and  reached  Paris.  Ilis  confinement  was 
now  more  rigorous  than  before;  the  severity  of  which,  added  to  his  grief 
at  the  separation  from  his  lovely  and  devoted  wife,  soon  wore  upon 
his  spirits  and  health;  and  in  a few  months  afterwards  he  died  a captive. 
The  Princess  Nitenne,  who  had  implored  to  share  his  captivity,  and  had 
been  forcibly  borne  from  danger  by  the  faithful  French  officers,  on  hearing 
of  his  death,  gave  birth  to  a son,  and  surrendered  up  her  life.  This  child, 
the  grandson  of  Napoleon,  still  lives  not  far  from  Paris,  a treasure  dearly 
guarded  and  cherished  by  those  who,  disappointed  in  their  hopes  of  his 
lather,  vainly  look  forward  to  the  day  when  France  shall  once  more  rule 
the  nations  under  the  destiny  of  a Napoleon. 


TO ; CORRESPONDENTS. 


Senior. — The  Times  lately  contained  the  following  announcement : — “Some  time  ago 
we  published  a caution  against  certain  advertisers  who  offered  great  inducements  to 
young  ladies  desirous  of  some  employment.  We  now  repeat  our  caution  ; and  if  such 
advertisements  seem  to  demand  any  inquiry,  we  advise  ladies  not  to  inquire  personally 
or  alone.”  This  is  most  judicious  advice,  and  we  hope  that  the  Times  will  take  a hint 
from  itself,  and  never  insert  in  its  columns  any  advertisement  of  an  equivocal 
character.  There  are  some  papers  in  London,  pious  and  religious  withal,  in  their 
leading  articles,  who  outrage  all  decency  by  the  character  of  their  advertisements.  In 
this  respect  there  is  no  press  so  impure  as  that  which  has  got  the  rank  of  respectability. 
They  seem  to  think  that  their  character  protects  them  against  all  suspicion.  The 
freckly  Dispatch , which  uniformly  rejects  all  such  advertisements,  had  an  excellent 
article  a few  weeks  ago  on  this  infamous  system  of  enticing  young  ladies  to  a house 
upon  pretence  of  offering  them  lucrative  employment.  Young  ladies  should  never,  upon 
any  account,  call  alone— hut  take,  if  possible,  a male  friend  along  with  them.  That 
many  beautiful  gu*ls  are  ruined  in  this  manner  must  be  evident,  from  the  fact  that  the 
•advertisers  find  it  profitable  to  spend  their  money  upon  the  hireling  press  in  luring  them 
to  their  dens. 

“ Will  you  walk  into  my  parlour,”  said  the  spider  to  the  fly, 

“ ’Tis  the  prettiest  little  parlour  that  ever  you  did  spy  ; 

The  way  into  my  parlour  is  up  a winding  stair, 

And  I have  many  curious  things  to  show  you  when  you’re  there  ?” 

“ Oh  no,  no,”  said  the  little  fly,  “ to  ask  me  is  in  vain, 

For  who  goes  up  your  winding  stair  can  ne’er  come  down  again.'’ 

The  poor  fly,  however,  by  flattery  was  persuaded.  “ At  last, 

IJp  jumped  the  cunning  spider  and  fiercely  held  her  fast, 

He  dragg’d  her  up  his  winding  stair  into  his  dismal  den, 

Within  his  little  parlour  but  she  ne’er  came  down  again.” 

Philemon. — Write  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  4,  Tenterden-street, 
Hanover-square,  for  a copy  of  the  rules  and  regulations,  & c. 

“ A Young  Subscriber.”— The  old  gentleman  who  maintains  that  a Roman  Catholic 
cannot  be  an  Englishman  because  lie  is  a Roman,  is  either  an  old  wag,  or  somewhat 
affected  with  a bee  in  his  head,  which  compositors  call  a capital  B.  It  is  difficult  to 
say,  however,  what  is  the  meaning  of  Englishman,  and  whether  a Scotchman  or 
Irishman  is  an  Englishman  or  not.  All  three  are  Anglo-Saxons,  and  Anglais  in 
French,  Inglesi  in  Italian.  Genealogically,  an  Englishman  is  one  thing  ; geographically, 
another.  But  a man  may  be  an  Englishman,  geographically  and  politically,  and  a 
Roman  ecclesiastically.  Nay,  even  geographically  we  are  all  Romans  ; for,  according 
to  an  Act  of  the  Emperor  Caracalla— which  occasioned  very  great  murmuring  at  the 
time — the  city  of  Rome  was  made  co-extensive  with  the  Empire.  According  to  that 
imperial  edict,  England  is  in  Rome — a legitimate,  geographical J portion  of  the  great 
Babylon. 

“A  Warm  Admirer”  says,  “ In  your  article,  No.  2,  on  the  perplexities  of  modern  life, 
you  say,  ‘ If  so,  have  we  not  reason  to  believe  that  the  universal  man,  or  family  of 
man,  has  power  over  the  elements,  to  raise  them  and  to  still  them  ; and  that  in  pro- 
portion as  his  own  heart  is  improved,  will  all  nature  around  him  be  regenerated  ?’  Is 
it  not  rather  man  that  is  roused  and  stilled  by  the  same  cause  as  the  elements,  &c.  ?” 
This  is  correct,  but  it  is  implied  in  our  expressions,  “ is  improved  ” and  “ be  regene- 
rated,” both  passive.  There  are  two  modes  of  addressing  man  as  a moral  being— the 
active  and  the  passive,  both  legitimate.  The  active  regards  him  as  a free  agent — a 
self-determining  power  in  his  own  little  sphere  of  duty  as  an  individual.  The  passive 
regards  him  as  a subject  of  universal  ordination  or  Providence,  to  whose  determinate 
counsel  and  purpose  he  must  be  subservient.  Both  these  modes  of  speech  must  be 
used,  or  speech,  which  has  the  active  and  passive  form  of  expression,  is  deprived  of 
its  power  and  diverted  from  its  legitimate  mission. 

A.  J.  F.  is  right.  We  gave  the  name  of  John  Frog  for  Nicholas  Frog  in  No.  136,  &c.  We 
quoted  from  memory,  which  sometimes  deceives,  and  the  matter  was  of  little  im- 
portance. Our  correspondent  thinks  that  the  sticklers  for  the  expression  of  the  eye 
confound  the  eye  with  that  portion  of  the  face  immediately  adjoining  it— eyelids,  eye- 
brows, cheeks,  nose,  &c.  This  is  just  what  they  do.  An  eye  without  these  adjoining 
features  would  have  no  more  expression  than  a glass  eye.  A correspondent  has 
referred  to  Byron  as  an  authority  against  us.  He  says  Haidee’s  “ eyes  were  eloquent  ” 
— her  words,  which  w'ere  Greek,  were  unintelligible.  But  in  what  were  they  eloquent  ? 
only  in  this,  that  they  intently  gazed,  and  therefore  showed  extreme  interest.  How- 
ever eloquent  they  were  in  the  dreamy,  poetical  sense  of  the  word,  they  were  not 
sufficiently  expressive  to  make  Juan  comprehend  her  meaning  ; for  the  poet  informs 
us  that  she  had  recourse  to  nods  and  smiles,  and  read  the  answer  in  the  lines  of  his 
face.  After  that  she  began  to  teach  him  Greek.  And  Zoe,  her  maid,  when  she 
wished  to  inform  the  hero  that  he  had  eaten  too  much,  did  not  trust  to  her  eyes  to 
communicate  the  intelligence,  but  took  away  the  plate. 

She  snatched  it  and  refused  another  morsel, 

Saying,  he  had  gorged  enough  to  make  a horse  ill. 

When  Roscius  spoke  in  pantomime  one  of  Cicero’s  orations  to  a Roman  assemblage, 
how  could  they  see  his  eyes  ? How  many  can  see  the  eyes  of  an  actor  on  the  stage  ? 
His  face  is  the  expressor— his  whole  person.  Properly  speaking,  expression  refers  to 
language  only ; but  what  approximates  to  language  lias  received  the  name.  The 
mouth  alone  expresses  by  grammatical  language  ; and  all  the  passions  and  affections, 
g such  as  scorn,  pity,  pleasure,  pain,  laughter,  smiling,  are  so  definitely  expressed  by  the 
mouth,  that  it  is  rather  out  of  compliment  to  the  pretty  sparkling  eye  that  we  say  that 
it  expresses  anything.  The  best  epithet  for  the  power  of  the  eye  is  “ impressive.”  It 
is  a most  impressive  feature,  in  which,  as  Byron  himself  says,  we  sec  “ things  at  which 
[ we  guess  ” We  do  not  guess  at  the  mouth’s  t expression.  It  is  too  decided  for 
guessing ; itlis  ex-pression— a thought  come  out— not  m-pression,  an  emotion  working 
.vithin,  causing  vague  conjectures,  until  the  mouth  interprets  and  solves  the  riddle.  If 
the  eye  could  speak,  why  do  the  dumb  not  use  it  instead  of  the  fingers  ? Why  do  they 
not  even  make  use  of  its  aid  in  the  formation  of  phrases  ? A duinbie  will  shut  his  eyes 
and  speak  with  his.fingers,  his  mouth,  and  the  nods  and  shakes  of  his  head.  As  we 
have  said  before,  “'the  expression  of  the  eye  ” is  a poetical  compliment  to  a beautiful 


feature,  which  speaks  to  the  imagination  more  than  any  other  feature  , but  to  the 
judgment  less  than  any  other  feature. 

Cloby. — The  earliest  age  at  which  a clergyman  can  officiate  as  a deacon  in  the  Church 
is  twenty-three,  unless  by  a dispensation  from  the  archbishop.  lie  must  be  twenty- 
four  for  a priest  —no  dispensation  allowed. 

G.  Thomas  must  apply  to  some  library  which  lots  out  books,  such  as  a literary  library — 
the  Western  Literary  oi  London,  or  a circulating  111  el  and 

romance  library,  but  a scientific  and  literary,  or  clerical  library.  Clerical  libraries 
ought  to  contain  all  sorts  of  literature  ; but  few  libraries  have  classified  catalogues. 
London  is  shamefully  deficient  in  good  libraries.  Paris  is  greatly  superior  to  it.  Edin- 
burgh, Oxford,  and . Cambridge  are  all  superior  to  it.  With  the  exception  of  the 
British  Museum  library,  whose  hi 

there  is  no  good  library  in  London  that  we  have  yet  discovered  or  found  access  to. 

Shakespeare  must  make  his  own  bargain  with  the  managers ; but  no  manager  can 
represent  his  play  without  permission  or  remuneration. 

“A  Yorkshireman  ” need  not  fear  to  < 

place,  he  would  be  regarded  as  an  American  citizen  if  he  chose  to  remain  in  that 
capacity.  Only  Englishmen  temporarily  resident  in  America  would  be  compelled  to 
leave  the  country. 

Mary  C.  is  “ in  great  uneasiness  and  trouble,  having  invited  a gentleman  to  an  evening 
party  to  whom  she  has  never  been  introduced.  lie  has  accepted  the  invitation,  but 
she  wishes  to  know  if  she  has  not  broken  through  the  rules  of  etiquette.”  Mary  C. 
lias  also  sent  a purse  to  a gentleman  of  whom  she  is  very  fond,  and  her  friends  have 
scolded  her  for  it.  Mary  C.  concludes,  ‘ ‘ I am  youi 

I hope  you  will  forgive  me.”  We  do  not  forgive  sins,  Mary.  That  is  none  of  our 
business.  We  can  only  say— if  no  ore  else  condemns  thee,  neither  do  we  condemn 
thee.  Go  thy  way  and  sin  no  more,  lest  a worse  evil  come  upon  thee. 

G.  B.  F. — “ Can  you  tell  me  how  many  elements  there  arc  besides  the  four?”  Which 
four?  Air,  earth,  water,  and  fire?  Chemists  laugh  at  the  c elements  now; 
but  they  have  not  given  us  any  better  in  their  stead.  We  know  not  what  the 
elements  are,— or  whether  there  be  any  other  elements  than  God.  Knowledge 
cannot  determine  anything.  There  is  no  end  to  its  analysis,  and  therefore  it 
can  come  to  no  conclusion.  That  which  is  most  certainly  known  is  that  which 
was  known  from  the  beginning.  The  most  elementary  substances  of  the  che- 
mical world  at  present  are,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  carbon.  But  what  is 
light  ? Is  it  matter  ? how  does  it  penetrate  solid  glass  ? is  it  an  element  ? What  is 
attraction,  cohesion,  power,  &c.  ? It  is  an  endless  entertainment  this  tree  of  know- 
ledge, and  its  apples  are  dust  and'ashes  after  all. 

Rosa  A.’s  answer  to  Emma  is  involved  in  our  own.  Emma  asked  “ what  books.”  Rosa 
says,  “the  books  of  Revelation  and  Nature.”  Well ! But  how  can  Emma  read  them  ? 
Of  the  first  it  is  said,  “It  is  given  to  the  unlearned,  and  he  says,  I cannot  read  it, 
because  I am  unlearned.  Then  it  is  given  to  the  learned,  and  he  says,  1 cannot  read 
it,  for  it  is  sealed  ; ” and  the  seven  seals  of  4 the  Book  ’ are  not  yet  broken.  Of  the 
second  it  may  be  said,  how  can  an  humble  girl  understand  that  which  confounds  the 
greatest  philosophers  ? Let  her  study  them  both  if  she  may.  So  we  told  her  ; but 
“ study  is  a weariness  of  the  flesh  ” after  all.  You  may  read  books,  and  see  nothing — 
see  the  reverse  of  what  they  mean.  You  may  learn  impiety  from  a pious  book,  and 
piety  from  an  impious  one,  according  as  your  mind  is  disposed  to  interpret.  It  is  the 
inward  interpreter  that  gives  the  meaning  to  all  that  is  read  ; and  this  is  the  reason 
why,  by  reading  one  book,  there  are  so  many  discordant  systems  erected.  The  discord 
is  in  the  minds  that  interpret.  There  is,  therfore,  discord  within  and  without,  in  so 
far  as  reading  is  concerned,  and  peace  cannot  be  found  in  knowledge.  It  can  only  be 
hoped  for,  and  believed  in,  as  something  to  be  attained  ; and  this  is  faith— a substitute 
for  reality.  We  find  more  peace  in  hoping  for  peace  than  in  searching  for  it. 

J.  L.  W. — According  to  Brande,  there  is  rather  more  spirit  in  rum  than  in  brandy. 
Rum  contains  54.68,  and  brandy  53.39.  Scotch  whiskey  contains  54.32  ; Irish  whiskey, 
53.9  ; gin,  51.6. 

Oil  of  Hemp  Seed. — “A  Priori;”  “A  Sufferer A.  B. ; H.  S.  ; Lizzy  B.  ; and  II. 
Bates,  write  from  different  parts  of  the  country,  stating  that  they  are  unable  to  procure 
this  ingredient,  which  was  recommended  in  No.  139,  p.  555,  as  forming  part  of  a 
pomatum  for  making  the  hair  grow.  On  inquiry  we  find  that  it  is  not  commonly  kept 
by  druggists,  linseed  oil  being  usually  sold  in  lieu  of  it.  Subscribers  residing  in  London 
may  procure  it  of  Messrs.  Bellingham,  Brothers,  390,  Strand.  The  following  account 
of  it  is  taken  from  Waterston's  Cyclopedia  of  Commerce  . Hemp-seed  oil,  obtained 
from  the  seed  by  pressure,  is  similar  in  its  qualities  to  linseed  oil.  It  is  of  a green 
colour,  and  strongly  impregnated  with  the  odour  of  the  plant.  It  is  made  in  immense 
quantities  in  Russia.  In  ancient  times  the  hemp-plant  appeal's  to  have  been  valued 
more  for  its  medicinal  qualities  than  for  its  adaptation  to  the  manufacture  of  cordage. 
It  contains  a deleterious  narcotic  secretion  of  great  energy  ; and  in  various  eastern 
countries,  an  infusion  of  the  leaves  is  at  present  much  used  for  inducing  the  drowsy, 
ecstatic  feeling  for  which  opium  is  esteemed.  The  leaves,  chopped  very  fine,  are  also 
mixed  with  tobacco  for  smoking. 

E.  A. — 1.  In  London  will  suffice.  2.  In  the  name  of  J.,  commonly  called  S. ; but 
if  in  the  name  of  S.,  then  a proper  identity  will  probably  at  a future  period  be 
required. 

J.  G.  F. — We  thank  our  correspondent  for  his  hint. 

A.  L.  Y. — There  will  be  a new  edition  in  about  a week,  price  £2  10s. 

Anne. — The  general  custom  is  to  keep  the  shutters  closed  for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

Junius. — On  the  Dramatic  Art,  2 vols.  24s.  or  12s. ; on  Literature,  2 vols.  21s.,  &c. 

C.  B. — Goldsmith’s  is  the  most  concise,  3s.  6d. ; or  Guthrie’s  larger  work,  12s. 

G.  Tyrrell  has  sent  some  stanzas  from  Caunpore,  Bengal ; but  they  are  too  warlike. 

Puff  Paste ,—E.L. — A moderate  oven  for  small  things,  and  rather  cooler  for  large. 

To  Make  Adhesive  Paste. — “ A Poor  Man”—  See  No.  68,  p.  252  ; No.  102,  p.  797. 

J.  W.  L. ; W.  A.,  Aberdeen  ; L.  (see  No.  53,  p.  13.)— The  articles,  or  similar  ones,  have 
already  appeared  or  been  answered. 

Communications  Received.— Histrionicus.— Richard  L.— G.  W.  II.— j.  More  and 
C.  B.  P.  (consult  previous  numbers.) — R.  W.  N.  (not  always.) — W.  P , Reading  (see 
No.  142).— N.  M.  M.— Emma.— William.— 03  Si,  OM.-J.  S.— J.  Lee.— J.  M.  S.— 
Richard. — J.H.,  Faversham. — J.  W.  C — T.  M.  G. — Mary  B.  0 —“A 

Writer,”  Kensington.— Robert. — G.  H.  R. — J.  C. — Emily  J.  (time  will  show.) — 
T.  J.  C. — Henfield. — Delta. — B.  K.,  Liverpool. — G.  Scholding. — Qdisintia. — 

F.  W.  J.— E.  M.  R.— L.  O.— Doge.— B.  W.  S.— Joe.— J.  Maskable.— C.  H.  C.— 

G.  J.  T.~ M.  A.  R. — Emma  W.  (apply  at  Doctors’  Commons.)— J.  Wood. — R G.  A. — 

H.  Bookiiam. — J.  A.  C.  H.  A. — J.  L.  (yes.) — Esse  (at  full  liberty). — K.  W.  1L  (of  any 
member.) — Clonmel. — G.  P.  B.,  Bolton. — 8.  H.  L. — G. Wilson. — J.  Stiles.— -E.  K.  R. 
Spiritus  Terebinth  (camphine). — A. — J.  O. — J.  Follis. — “A  Sexagenarian”  (see 
No.  142).— J.  B.  R.  (No.  118. )-H.  M.  J — T.  Belle  (the  gentleman)  — Tn tie.— 
C.  G.  H.— S.  J.  F.— Edwin  T.  (pretty  fair.)— Jane.— P.  H.  I.— “ An  Old  Citizen.” 
-IT.  E.  (No.  117,  p.  204.)— A.  O.— E.  L.— D.  W . (is  not  an  apprentice.)— W.  R.  G.  (ia 
liable  ) — Matjheg. — Ben  Jonson.—  Bertha  H.  V.  Si  OTT  (i  a plagiarist).—!  . C.  (52.) 
— J.  F.,  of  Nimes.— G.  J.  C— Harold  M.  (call  on  the  publisher.)— Superficies.— 
M.  C. — Jackson. — R.  Elliott. — Miss  Swallow.—  Alasdar. — Alice  (the  b ■ -t  work 
3s.  6d.  post  free).— J.  Stockton  (261  miles).— G.  S.  R.  (none  with  either  question  or 
answer.) 

Fletcher;  X.  Y.  Z.  ; C(Elebs  ; Minna;  tL  1>.  , Nemo;  Mathie  ; “Compass  and 
Square ;”  O.  Z.  and  M.  E.  T. ; W.  B. ; J.  Francis  ; “ To  Prepare  Grebe  Skins.”— 
The  quesions  are  either  inappropriate,  too  trivial,  or  v/e  are  unable  to  furnish  the 

information  required. 
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FAMILY  HERALD-  USEFUL  INFORMATION 


T^UMBER  ONE,  SAINT  PAUL’S  CHURCHYARD.— It  is 

Strength,  Richness  of  Flavour,  and  Excellence  of  Quality,  combined  with  unpa- 
ralleled Smallness  of  Profit,  that  recommend  to  all  Classes  of  Society  the  old-fashioned 
fine  TEA.  at  4s.  Gd.per  Pound,  sold  bvDAKTN  and  COMPANY,  TEA-MERCHANTS, 
NUMBER  ONE,  SAINT  PAUL'S  CHURCHYARD  ; and  Visitors  to  London  may  save 
a considerable  portion  of  their  Railway  Expenses  by  purchasing  Teas  and  Coffees  at 
NUMBER  ONE,  SAINT  PAUL  S CHURCHYARD. 

Orders  from  the  Country  will  be  forwarded  Carriage-free. 

ANCIENT  COINS,  MEDALS,  &c. 

REMOVAL. — T.  PETER  WHELAN,  Dealer  in  Ancient  Coins, 

&c.,  respectfully  acquaints  Numismatists,  Virtuosi,  &c.,  and  his  Customers,  that 
he  has  REMOVED  from  High  Holborn  to  No.  46,  STRAND,  London,  where  it  will 
continue  to  be  his  study  to  merit  the  patronage  and  confidence  hitherto  placed  in  him. 
T.  P.  W.  has  lately  purchased  several  thousand  Ancient  Roman  Brass  Coins,  beginning 
at  6s.  a Dozen  ; Roman  Silver  Ditto,  from  2s.  each  ; Pennies  of  the  Conqueror,  2s.  each. 
Single  Coins  or  whole  Collections  Purchased,  Valued,  and  Catalogued,  &c. 

Any  information  will  be  afforded  to  the  Readers  of  the  Family  Herald  in  Town  or 
Country  ; but  a stamp  must  be  enclosed. 

IMPORTANT  TO  TAILORS. 

Just  published , price  3s.  6 d.,  the  Fourth  Edition  of 

HE  T A I L O R’S  DIRECTOR, 

containing  a New  System  of  Cutting  all  kinds  of  Coats,  Vests,  Trousers,  Breeches, 
Gaiters,  Youths’  Dresses,  &c.,  Cloaks,  Capes,  Habits,  Box-coats,  &c.,  with  upwards  of 
Thirty  Figures  illustrative  of  the  same  ; to  which  is  added,  a Complete  Practical  Treatise 
on  the  Art  of  Making-up.  By  W.  ALEXANDER,  late  Practical  Cutter  in  Paris,  v/ho 
warrants  this  to  be  his  True  and  Secret  System. 

London:  L Cladding,  20,  City  Road,  opposite  Bunhill  Fields. 

N.B. — The  above  work  can  be  sent  free  per  post,  upon  the  remittance  to  the  Publisher 
of  forty-eight  postage-stamps. 

MUTUAL  INSURANCE  BENEFIT  INSTITUTION, 

51,  THREADNEEDLE  STREET,  LONDON. 

Established  1820,  under  the  Patronage  of  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  &e.,  &c. 
Empowered  and  Enrolled  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

qpi-IE  PECULIAR  FEATURES  OF  THIS  INSTITUTION  arc, 

^ the  placing  within  the  reach  of  all  advantages  hitherto  confined  to  the  few,  and 
attainable  only  from  Assurance  Companies,  upon  Easy  and  Equitable  Terms,  payable 
Monthly  or  Quarterly,  for  sums  suited  to  the  particular  circumstances  of  each  individual. 

The  Funds  of  this  Institution— now  upwards  of  £10,000— are  invested  in  Government 
Securities,  bearing  a high  rate  of  Interest.  Its  stability  is  thus  insured. 

ANNUITIES,  OR  ANNUAL  INCOMES  FOR  LIFE,  commencing  immediately,  or 
at  a future  period— obtainable  by  a sum  of  money  paid  down,  or  by  easy  Monthly  or 
Quarterly  payments. 

ENDOWMENTS,  OR  SUMS  OF  MONEY  FOR  CHILDREN,  YOUTH,  OR  PER- 
SONS OF  ANY  AGE,  from  £10  to  £200 — payable  at  Fourteen,  Twenty-one,  or  any 
other  age,  or  after  any  number  of  years. 

PROVISION  FOR  WIDOWS  AND  ORPHANS,  by  Sums  of  Money,  from  £10  to 
*50,  payable  at  the  Death  of  the  Insurer. 

Insurers  may  at  any  time  withdraw  (as  a Loan,  repayable  with  Interest  at  Five  per 
Cent,  per  Annum)  Two-thirds  of  the  amount  they  may  have  paid  into  the  Institution. 
The  Policy  is  sufficient  security. 

Prospectus  and  Tables  of  Payment,  with  every  information,  may  be  had,  gratuitously, 
of  any  of  the  Agents,  or  Medical  Officers,  or  at  the  Office,  51,  Threadneedle  Street, 
London. 


INTERESTING  EDUCATIONAL  EXPERIMENT  ON  THE  - 
POOREST  CLASSES  IN  EDINBURGH. 


Last  week  we  treated  of  fine  education  and  the  moral  improvement 
derivable  from  it,  and  we  promised  to  continue  the  subject  in  the  present 
number.  ^ But  having  read  a very  interesting  discourse  delivered  by  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Chalmers,  in  Edinburgh,  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of 
an  educational  experiment,  made  upon  the  very  poorest  and  most  outcast 
and  abandoned  district  in  the  Scotch  metropolis,  which  is  not  likely 
to  receive  that  attention  from  the  English  papers  which  the  subject 
deserves,  we  have  resolved  to  present  its  leading  features  before  the  eyes 
ol  our  readers.  It  will  afford  an  instructive  contrast,  perhaps,  to  the  very 
doubtful  species  of  improvement  which  we  found  to  proceed  from  the 
supenoi  education  of  the  rich  and  middle  classes. 

I be  principle  upon  which  the  doctor  proceeds  in  his  schools  for  the 
poor  is  that  of  locality.  He  selects  a district,  and  opens  a school  for  that 
district,  and  for  that  only.  His  first  experiment  in  Edinburgh  has  been 
iaade.ni  the  West  Port;  and  so  rigidly  does  he  adhere  to  the  local  principle, 
that  he  will  not  receive  into  his  West  Port  school  children  from  the  Grass 
Market  immediately  adjoining  the  West  Port.  The  Grass  Market  district 
must  follow  the  example  of  the  West  Port  district,  or  some  body  of 
phi  lantnropists  must  take  its  cause  in  hand,  and  bring  it  by  a system  of 
moral  compulsion  or  urgency  into  a similar  state  of  educational  improve- 
ment. Phis  urgent  system,  or  aggressive  system,  as  the  doctor  designates 
it,  is  explained  as  follows,  in  his  own  words : — “ I infinitely  prefer  the 
thoroughly  pervading  of  a small  district  to  spreading  and  superficiallzing 
one  s observations  over  a large  one.  In  fact,  I prefer  what  may  be  called 
. ^hick-set  1°  the  broad-cast  husbandry.  On  the  same  principle  on  which 
I shouiu  hke  to  make  a locality  no  larger  than  is  commensurate  with  the 
body  of  Christian  philanthropists  whom  I engage,  I should  like  that  each 
ot  i :ose  should  be  attached  to  a sub-district,  sufficiently  small  for  him  to 
overtake,  and  to  get  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the  families  in 


it,  by  itinerating  amongst  them  through  the  week,  and  taking  a deep 
interest  in  all  that  concerns  their  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare.”  This 
is  the  principle  of  a home  misson;  but  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  iustiluted 
is  of  a much  more  practical  an  1 objective  nature  thau  that  of  the  visiting 
ladies  of  tract  associations,  whose  generous  efforts  are  attended  with  no 
positive  results  which  are  appreciable  by  society. 

The  doctor’s  band  of  educational  missionaries  consists  of  both  sexes. 
“ And  I cannot  adequately  express,”  ho  observes,  “ my  strong  sense  of  the 
humanizing  influence  which  the  employment  of  females  is  fitted  to  exercise 
in  the  way  of  elevating  and  rc  fining  even  the  rudest  of  our  outcast  popu- 
lation.” The  duty  of  this  devoted  band  of  family  apostles  is  to  visit  every 
family  in  the  district;  and,  with  such  delicacy  or  fervency  as  the  character 
and  disposition  of  the  householders  admit  of,  to  impress  upon  them  the 
moral  obligation  they  are  mid  r to  give  their  children  such  education  as  is 
within  their  reach,  and  such  moral  training  as  may  imbue  them  in 
early  life  with  those  upright  principles,  which  alone  can  lead  them  to 
personal  happiness  and  socii  l respectability.  Meanwhile,  the  school  is 
open  to  receive  the  children  at  twopence  and  three-halfpence  per  week. 
The  doctor  insists  upon  payment  as  an  important  moral  feature  of  the 
system.  He  has  no  objections  to  donations  from  the  rich  for  building  the 
schools  or  chapels  associated  vi  ith  the  schools;  but  he  considers  it  indispen- 
sable for  the  success  of  the  syst  em,  that  the  poor  meet  the  rich  half  way,  and 
contribute  their  share  to  the  maintenance  of  the  system.  And  the  pennies 
of  the  poor  produce  a larger  revenue  for  the  support  of  popular  measures 
than  the  pounds  of  the  rich. 

It  is  not  enough  that  a school  be  opened — the  temptation  to  enter  an 
open  school  is  found  to  be  very  weak,  and  easily  resisted.  Open  schools 
are  like  open  churches;  and  schoolmasters  sometimes  stand  at  the  door 
looking  out  for  pupils  v/ho  are  busily  engaged  in  the  streets  or  the  fields 
in  more  agreeable  employment  than  poring  over  books  or  casting  up 
sums.  “If  you  were  the  dispenser  of  physical  good  things,”  says  the 
doctor,  “such  as  bread,  butcher-meat,  and  other  things  of  the  same 
nature,  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  setting  up  the  aggressive  principle — 
the  attractive  principle  would  be  sufficient  to  ensure  a demand  for  them; 
but  I say  that  you  are  the  dispenser  of  that  which  has  no  charm  for  man, 
who  is  morally  and  spiritually  dead,  and  therefore,  you  must  go  forth  to 
him  with  the  benefits  of  which  you  are  the  dispenser;  and  this  is  the 
missionary  work  at  a short  distance.  Do  not  think  that  it  is  necessary 
that  you  should  travel  thousands  of  miles,  or  that  you  have  immense 
oceans  to  traverse  before  you  can  engage  in  a missionary  work.  There 
are  wretched  creatures  in  many  parts  of  this  town,  who  are  at  as  great  a 
moral  distance  from  the  gospel  and  from  all  its  lessons  ns  if  they  had  been 
born  and  lived  all  their  days  in  the  wilds  of  Tartary,”  and  much  farther. 
The  outcasts  of  civilization  are  much  baser  than  Tartars,  or  any  nomadic 
tribes  who  have  herds  and  flocks,  who  are  such  men  as  Abraham  and 
Lot,  and  other  patriarchs  were,  to  whom  school  education  was  useless,  and 
who  were  not  pent  up  in  the  closes  and  alleys  of  anti-christian  civilization. 
We  are  worse  than  the  heathen  of  distant  lands  and  of  distant  times. 
It  is  we  as  a universal  people  that  want  conversion;  nor  have  we  a right 
even  to  boast  of  the  refinement  of  a small  portion  of  our  community,  so 
long  as  that  portion  sits  contented  in  a great  national  hovel,  containing 
so  much  moral  abomination,  which  might  by  a generous  and  simultaneous 
effort  be  at  once  removed. 

The  place  where  Doctor  Chalmers  is  making  his  ex perimentum  crucis  in 
the  education  of  the  poor  is  so  wretched,  so  insalubrious,  that  the  very 
silver  in  a man’s  pocket  is  blackened  by  the  deposition  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  which  takes  place  by  the  escape  of  certain  gases.  Yet  in  this 
frightful  locality,  from  amongst  a population  altogether  outcast,  who 
regarded  education  as  something  altogether  beyond  the  circle  of  their 
aspirations  or  their  duties,  has  a school  been  collected  of  250  scholars. 
“ The  experiment,  so  far  as  the  schools  are  concerned,  has  been  completely 
successful.  I ought  to  state  that  we  have  a girls’  school  as  well  as  a boys’ 
school;  and  that  the  girls  are  taught  not  only  sewing  and  knitting,  but 
likewise  washing,  which  I regard  as  a most  useful  branch  of  education ; 
and  I must  say  that  we  have  been  much  obliged  to  a lady,  who  lately 
gave  us  the  most  opportune  present  of  a hundred  weight  of  soap.  ( Cheers 
and  laughter.)  We  have  upwards  of  a hundred  girls  at  this  school,  and  I 
have  no  recollection  of  anything  so  sudden,  so  much  per  saltum,  as 
the  transition  in  the  aspect  of  these  girls,  from  the  time  of  their  first 
raggedness,  as  they  were  found  running  about  the  streets  in  that  destitute 
locality,  to  the  personal  cleanliness  and  respectability  which  they  now 
exhibit.  Their  appearance,  indeed,  is  altogether  delightful.  I am  sure  I 
may  appeal  to  the  ladies  who  are  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  school,  if 
there  is  not  an  immense  improvement  in  the  aspect  and  manner  of  the 
girls.  Now,  just  consider  the  prodigious  refining  and  elevating  cast  which 
this  is  calculated  to  give  to  their  whole  character.  You  have  heard  of 
baths,  too,  for  the  working  classes.  Well,  we  also  have  our  district  baths. 
{Cheers.)  The  boys,  I may  state,  have  not  made  so  large  an  advance  as 
the  girls  in  point  of  appearance;  but  altogether  the  schools  present 
a most  attractive  and  delightful  spectacle.  I have  been  told  that  a number 
of  the  plebeian  schools  in  our  city  have  been  abandoned  by  female  visitors, 
in  virtue  of  want  of  personal  cleanliness.  By  the  use  of  baths  this  want 
is  counteracted.  The  truth  is,  that  there  is  nothing  like  going  thoroughly 
to  work:  we  even  take  cognizance  ot  the  hair-cutting,  as  far  as  the  boys 
are  concerned.  We  have  made  a bargain— I don’t  know  that  it  is  a very 
cheap  one — but  we  get  a hair-dresser  to  clip  the  boys’  heads  at  eighteen 
pence  a dozen  (great  laughter),  which  is  at  the  rate  of  three  half-pence  a 
head.  I can  j ust  say  this  much,  that  I am  sure  that  the  ruder  and  the 
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rawer  the  material  is,  out  of  which  finished  goods  are  worked,  the  greater 
is  the  triumph  of  the  manufacturing  art;  and  in  this  point  of  view,  I 
would  consider  it  a most  attractive  and  inviting  circumstance,  when  we 
recollect  that  all  these  poor  peoplo  have  all  the  capacities  of  human 
spirits  that  they  have  talents — that  they  have  imperishable  souls — that 
they  are  on  a full  level  of  equality  with  ourselves  in  all  that  is  essential 
to  man;  and  that  we  have  nothing  to  do,  but  to  go  and  do  them  justice, 
and  to  give  up  the  shameful  neglect  which  we  have  indulged  towards  the 
lower  classes  for  half  a century,  1 world  say  for  almost  a whole  century; 
and  it  is  not  to  be  told  to  what  r height  of  advancement,  morally, 
intellectually,  and  economically,  the}’  are  capable  of  being  raised.” 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  aggressive  system,  the  doctor  has  been  aided 
and  encouraged  by  several  noble  ladies — Lady  Nairne  contributed  .£300, 
which  enabled  them  to  purchase  a site  for  the  West  Port  school  house 
and  church,  and  washing  green,  The  Dowager  Countess  of  Effing- 

ham, reading  in  the  papers  that  the  doctor  had  stated,  that  with  .£'100  per 
annum,  for  five  years,  he  would  undertake  to  establish  a complete  parochial 
economy,  in  any  district  of  2000  inh  ibitants  —generously  offered  to  con- 
tribute the  sum  for  the  Lawu  market  district,  upon  condition  that  some 
clergyman  would  undertake  to  excavate  some  other  district.  Mr.  Guthrie 
immediately  offered  his  services,  and  is  in  communication  with  Lady  Effing- 
ham upon  the  subject.  The  Duchess  of  Gordon  also  has  assumed  a district, 
' beginning  at  Holyrood  and  going  gradually  up  the  Canongate.  In  men- 
tioning these  names,  the  doctor  spoke  as  follows: — “Nothing  delights  me 
more  than  to  assure  the  people  of  the  humbler  classes,  of  the  great 
disposition  among  the’ upper  classes  to  do  them  good,  if  they  only  knew 
how.  I confess  I do  not  give  them  much  credit  for  skill  or  intelligence 
in  setting  about  it.  They  are,  I think,  great  blunderers;  but  so  far  as  the 
disposition  is  concerned,  they  have  a great  disposition  to  do  all  they  can 
for  the  working  classes.  I never  fail  to  mention  this.” 

This  territorial  or  local  system  has  been  a favourite  idea  of  the  doctor’s 
for  the  last  quarter  of  a century.  He  attempted  it  in  Glasgow  twenty 
years  ago,  and  his  schools  were  immediately  filled;  but  it  was  connected 
in  his  mind  with  a system  of  territorial  ecclesiastics — gathering  a congre- 
gation only  from  the  local  district  of  the  church,  and  not  superficially  from 
auy  part  of  the  town;  and  this  latter  idea  he  was  unable  to  realize.  This 
was  the  main  difficulty,  also,  which  presented  itself  before  him,  when  he 
attempted  Ihe  system  twelve  years  ago  in  Edinburgh.  The  magistrates 
preferred  the  attractive  system — what  the  stage  actors  call  the  “Star” 
system — of  filling  a house  with  rich  seat-rent  payers  by  means  of  a popular 
perforlner.  In  respect  to  churches,  it  is  not  likely  to  succeed  in  an  age  of 
division  like  this;  but  in  respect  to  schools  for  the  poor,  we  know  no 
system  more  likely  to  be  thoroughly  effectual  thau  the  one  proposed  by 
the  doctor.  This  is  the  system  which  the  church  ought  to  have  adopted 
long  ago,  and  for  want  of  which  it  has  suffered  the  population  to  escape 
from  its  fold,  and  fall  into  a state  to  which  there  is  nothing  analogous  in 
savage  life,  and  than  which  there  is  little  in  savage  or  barbarous  life  that 
can  be  called  positively  worse.  Churches  are  all  great  boasters.  One  of 
the  most  repulsive  features  of  their  party  papers  is  the  crowing,  the  self- 
adulation, that  distinguishes  them  all.  And  yet  how  very  little  has  yet 
been  done  by  them ! More  perhaps  has  been  done  by  industry  and  me- 
chanics. The  superior  polish  of  the  rich  and  middle  classes  is  in  a great 
measure  the  result  of  mere  wealth.  Some  of  it  they  owe  to  literature  and 
science,  and  taste  for  works  of  art.  Much,  certainly,  has  been  done  by 
churches,  but,  compared  to  the  moral  capital,  the  spiritual  power  which 
they  have  enjoyed,  it  is  nothing  to  what  society  had  a right  to  expect. 
There  is  more  cause  for  humiliation  than  exultation;  but  the  latter  is  that 
to  which  human  nature  is  prone;  it  is  the  doctor’s  “bread,  and  butcher- 
meat,  and  other  good  things  of  this  life,”  to  which  there  is  a natural  attrac- 
tion in  all  depraved  minds;  but  b:  ing  in  reality  a base  and  mere  animal 
appetite,  it  never  fails  to  retard  and  finally  to  stop  the  orogress  of  those 
who  indulge  in  it.  The  doctor’s  party,  like  every  other  parly,  is  much 
endangered  by  this  natural  propensity.  They  may  rest  assured,  that  each 
whispered  word  of  self-praise  will  create  an  enemy;  and  each  whispered 
word  of  boasted  humility,  which  is  self-praise  in  disguise,  will  create 
another.  Let  them  meekly  and  humbly,  fervently  and  zealously,  without 
any  trumpet-blowing,  fulfil  the  generous  and  noble  task  which  they  have 
undertaken,  and  let  them  complete  it  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh  only;  and 
though  they  preserve  a dead  silence  upon  their  own  merits,  and  their  own 
consciousness  of  not  having  any  merit— they  may  rest  assured  that  all  the 
world  will  hear  and  speak  of  what  they  have  done  in  the  cleansing  of  the 
human  sanctuary,  which  the  pursuit  of  wealth  has  defiled. 

The  system  is  merely  the  old  parochial  system  of  the  Church  applied  to 
education.  Were  there  unity  of  faith  amongst  us,  the  system  would  be  as 
perfect  as  political  or  ecclesiastical  economy  could  devise  But  everything 
in  a sectarian  country  has  a tendency  either  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  one 
sect,  or  no  sect  at  all.  And  in  either  case  it  displeases.  So  that  there  is 
no  possibility  of  the  system  even  enjoying  a fair  field  of  experiment  on  a 
large  scale.  Indeed,  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  hear  almost  imme- 
diately of  some  rival  party  of  dissenters  instituting  a similar  experiment  in 
the  West  Port,  visiting  all  the  families,  and  doing  their  utmost  to  poison 
their  minds  against  the  doctor’s  school,  and  draw  the  children  away  from 
it.  That  sectarianism  will,  and  must  do  this,  is  morally  certain.  It  is  an 
aggressive  system  also,  as  well  as  the  doctor’s.  The  doctor  invades  the 
dark  and  gloomy  territory  of  ignorance,  and  filth;  he  brings  out  the 
benighted  and  unwashed  inhabitants  to  the  light,  and  to  the  bath ; and  he 
■hows  them  to  the  world,  and  the  world  admire.  Even  dissenters  admire. 
But  they  say — “ These  people  are  not  thoroughly  enlightened  or  washed. 


The  doctor  has  done  a good  work,  but  it  is  our  mission  to  finish  what  he 
has  begun.  We  must  take  them  out  of  his  hands,  and  make  good 
* secedcrs,’  or  good  ‘ auld  light  burghers’  of  them.”  And  this  is  merely  the 
doctor’s  own  system  of  aggression,  carried  farther  than  ho  likes  it  to  b- 
carried.  Such  is  the  fatality  attending  mental  liberty,  or  the  right  of 
private  judgment.  If  the  people  do  not  return  to  the  ignorance  and  filth, 
a great  good  is,  however,  accomplished;  and  the  rivalry  of  conflicting  sects, 
if  once  directed  to  the  education  of  poor  children,  as  it  has  hitherto  been 
directed  to  the  gathering  of  seat-payers  and  pen-holders,  may  yet  be 
instrumental  in  producing  more  positive  good  than  has  hitherto  accrued 
from  it.  We  have  no  doubt  that  sectarianism  is  useful  for  many  economical 
purposes;  but  it  must  be  in  the  lower  sphere  of  division,  auu  not  in  the 
higher  sphere  ol  union,  where  its  true  mission  lies.  There  are  natural 
spheres  of  division  and  variety,  where  rivalry  and  difference  become  duties 
and  virtues,  and  tend  to  promote  the  progress  and  welfare  of  society. 
They  are  not  the'  highest  spheres,  for  these  culminate  in  perfect  unity;  but 
they  are  the  most  active  and  social  spheres — the  spheres  of  human  agency, 
zeal,  and  enthusiasm.  When  sectarianism  scales  the  empyreal  h ights  of 
heaven,  iu  which  ihe  One  resides,  and  quarrels  and  fights  about  his 
attributes  and  plans,  it  carries  war  and  discord  into  the  sphere  of  unity, 
where  they  never  can  be  at  home;  but  when  it  comes  down  to  the  surface 
of  earth,  and  strives  to  elevate  the  character  of  humanity  by  the  removal 
of  ignorance  and  filth,  by  the  inculcation  of  good  precepts  and  general 
principles,  adapted  for  superficial  or  social  life — not  empyreal  so  as  to 
introduce  war  into  the  native  region  of  peace — it  dues  a good  and  honour- 
able work,  which  humanity  can  well  appreciate,  and  nothing  is  positively 
good  for  the  time  being  that  humanity  does  not  appreciate.  There  is 
reason  to  hope  that  sects  are  beginning  to  discover  that  their  mission  is  a 
little  lower,  or  nearer  the  surface,  than  they  have  hitherto  imagined.  The 
doctor’s  local  and  territorial  system  is  a great  step  in  the  progress  of  his 
mind ; and  he  is  well  aware  that,  if  he  succeed  in  this,  it  will  prove  to  be 
the  greatest  work  that  he  has  yet  undertaken.  “ To  be  sure,”  says  he, 
when  begging  for  money,  “ I have  been  a great  wholesale  beggar  in  my 
life.  ( Laughter .)  I headed  the  enterprise  of  Church  Extension,  by  which  200 
new  churches  were  erected  at  an  expense  of  £300,000;  but  I am  not  sure 
that  I ever  headed  an  enterprise  before  for  a special  or  local  object.  But  if 
this  local  object  is  fulfilled — if T succeed  in  this  - and  if  it  is  followed  up,  as 
it  might  be,  by  other  imitations  of  it,  I shall  be  the  head  of  a far  more  im- 
portant enterprise  than  I have  ever  been  engaged  in  throughout  fie  whole 
course  of  my  life.”  And  why  greater?  Was  not  the  other  more  geogra- 
phically and  historically  catholic?  Yes;  but  it  was  less  humanitarily 
catholic.  This  embraces  the  heart  of  the  question.  The  other  only 
touched  the  head,  and  was  attended  by  no  appreciable  good. 


CONTENTMENT. 


Smile  not,  nor  think  the  legend  vain, 
That  in  old  times  a worthless  stone 
Such  power  in  holy  hands  could  gain, 
That  straight  a silver  heap  it  siione. 
Thy  alchemist  Contentment  be. 
Equal  is  stone  or  ora  to  thee. 

The  infant’s  pure,  unruffled  breast 
No  avarice  nor  pride  molest ; 

He  fills  his  little  hands  with  earth, 

Nor  knows  that  silver  has  more  worth. 


The  sultan  siis  in  pomp  and  si.de, 

And  sees  the  dervish  at  his  gate  ; 

But  yet  of  wealth  the  sage  has  more 
Than  the  great  king,  with  all  his  store 
Rich  is  a beggar,  worn  and  spent, 

To  whom  a silver  coin  is  thrown ; 

But  Feridoun  was  not  content, 

Though  Ajum’s  kingdom  was  his  own  1 

Miss  Costello's  Rose  Garden  of  Persia. 


FAMILY  MATTERS 

It  is  better  to  set  a frugal  and  welcome  table  before  thy  gu  it  instantly, 
than  to  keep  him  waiting  a long  time,  in  order  to  provide  - r him  a splen- 
did repast,  perhaps  grudgingly. — Phocylules. 

Mr.  Hammond,  of  Hopton  Langeford,  has  in  his  possession  a rather 
scarce  creature,  certainly  not  a black  swan,  but  one  perhaps  equally 
remarkable,  viz — a tortoiseshell  tom  cat.  We  hope  this  announcement 
will  not  set  the  admirers  of  the  feline  tribe  longing. 

Plants  in  Rooms — The  impossibility  ol  preserving  any  plants,  except 
succulents,  in  a healthy  state  for  any  long  period  in  a sitting-room,  is 
evidently  owing  to  the  impracticability  of  maintaining  the  atmosphere  of 
such  a situation  in  a sufficient  state  of  dampness.  An  excess  of  dampness 
is  indispensable  to  plants  in  a state  of  rapid  growth,  partly  because  it 
prevents  the  action  of  respiration  becoming  too  violent,  and  partly 
because  under  such  circumstances  a considerable  quantity  of  aqueous  tood 
is  absorbed  from  the  atmosphere  in  addition  to  that  obtained  from  the 
roots. — Lindley’s  Theory  of  Horticulture. 

Effects  of  Deprivation  of*  Light. — When  a gardener  wishes  to 
etiolate, — that  is,  to  blanch,  softeD  a vegetable,  such  as  lettuce  celery,  & c.  - 
he  binds  the  leaves  together,  so  that  the  light  may  have  as  liitlc  access  as 
possible  to  their  surfaces.  In  like  manner,  if  we  wish  to  etiolate  men  and 
women,  we  have  only  to  congregate  them  in  cities,  where  tuey  are  pretty 
securely  kept  out  of  the  sun,  and  where  they  become  as  white  and  tender 
as  the  finest  celery.  For  the  moi’o  exquisite  specimens  of  this  human 
etiolation,  we  must  survey  the  inhabitant-.  1,1  min  s,  dungeons,  and  other 
subterraneous  abodes;  and  for  complete  contrasts  to  these,  we  have  only 
to  examine  the  complexions  of  stage  coachmen,  she;  herds,  and  the  sailor. — 
Dr.  James  Johnson,  on  Change  of  Air. 

Extraction  of  Needles  from  the  Flesh  - -A  striking  illustration  of 
one  of  thL  class  of  cases  has  occurred  iu  Sheffield  in  the  course  of  this 
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week.  The  subject  in  Ibis  instance  is  a female  servant,  in  the  family  of 
Mrs.  Heppenstall,  of  Upperthorpe,  and  about  twenty-one  or  twenty-two 
years  of  age.  It  seems  the  young  woman  was  recently  upder  the  care  of 
a medical  man,  whose  treatment  produced  salivation,  subsequently  to  which 
she  fancied  that  needles  were  slowly  progressing  from  her  left  shoulder  to 
the  arm,  at/some  depth  in  the  muscular  substance.  On  Monday  the  pain 
became  excruciating;  and  presently  one,  and,  soon  afterwards,  three  small 
needles  were  extracted  from  the  fleshy  part  of  the  arm ; and,  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  two  more,  with  part  of  a third.  They  made  their  appear- 
ance partly  above  and  partly  below  the  elbow,  and  seem  perfectly  bright 
and  uncorroded.  Mr.  John  Heppenstall,  who  himself  drew  out  the  latter 
portion  of  the  needles,  says  that  they  did  not  by  any  means  easily  come 
away;  and  that  no  blood  followed  from  the  puncture.  Next  in  interest  to 
the  curious  fact  of  the  undoubted  extraction  of  so  many  needles  under  the 
circumstances,  is  the  question  as  to  how  they  got  into  the  young  woman’s 
flesh.  Of  this  she  can  give  no  account,  having  no  recollection  of  ever 
having  either  swallowed  them  or  received  them  into  her  body  from  any 
external  accident;  but  she  says  that  sometimes  she  has  felt  the  pricking 
of  needles  in  her  che^t,  while  their  progress  down  her  arm  was  quite  per- 
ceptible. She  states,  also,  that,  seven  years  since,  or  when  about  thirteen 
years  of  age,  she  recollects  not  fewer  than  fifty  similar  needles  and  pieces 
of  needles  being  extracted  from  one  of  her  fingers  in  the  course  of  a fort- 
night.— Sheffield  Mercury. 

Consumption  op  Butchers’  Meat.  — The  number  of  cattle  and  sheep 
annually  sold  at  SeaithfieM  has  doubled  within  the  last  century,  whilst  the 
weight  of  the  carcase  has  also  more  than  doubled  in  that  interval.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century  (1710),  according  to  an  estimate  made  by 
Dr.  Davenant,  the  net  weight  of  the  cattle  sold  at  Smithfield  averaged  not 
more  than  370  pounds,  whilst  calves  averaged  about  50  pounds,  and  sheep 
28  pounds.  In  1800,  the  net  weight  of  the  cattle  was  estimated  at  800 
pounds,  and  of  calves  at  140  pounds,  and  of  sheep  at  80  pounds. 

Old  English  Delicacies  ■ — “ Good  old  English  fare,”  is  a phrase  very 
much  in  people’s  mouths ; much  oftener  than  the  thing  they  praise.  Let 
us  see  what  a dinner  consisted  of  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First. 
Imprimis: — “Asoupe  of  snayles,  a powdered  goose  (not  a footman),  a 
joll  of  salmon,  a dish  of  green  fish  buttered  with  eggs.”  This  was  a first 
course.  Then  came  “A  Lombard  pye,”  “A  cow’s  udder  roasted,”  “A. 
grand  boyled  meat,”  “ A hedgehog  pudding,”  “ A rabbit  stuffed  with 
oysters,”  “ Polonian  sausages,”  “A  mallard  with  cabbage,”  and  “ A pair  of 
boyled  cocks.”  To  these  succeeded  as  hors  d' oeuvres  and  entremets,  “ A 
spinnage  tart,”  “ A carbonadoed  hen,”  “A  pye  of  aloes,”  “Eggs  in  moon 
shine,”  “ Clu  istial  jelly,”  “ Jumballs,”  “ Quidany,”  “ Bragget,”  and  “ Wal- 
nut suckels.”  Cock- ale,  surfeit-water,  canary,  sack,  and  Gascony  wines, 
served  to  moisten  this  heterogeneous  repast. — Ainsworth' s Magazine. 

Orange  Wine. — It  will  be  necessary  first  to  observe,  that  as  this  wine 
is  made  in  winter,  or  early  in  the  spring,  it  is  better  to  make  a moderately 
large  quantity,  than  a small  one,  in  order  to  insure  a complete  and  perfect 
fermentation  of  the  wine,  as  cold  affects  a small  body  sooner  than  a large 
one,  and  checks  the  fermentation,  unless  it  be  kept  in  a warm  room  of  equal 
temperature. 

Take  for  each  gallon  of  water  eight  or  ten  oranges  (according  to  their 
sizp),  or  else  six  or  eight  oranges  and  two  lemons,  or  one  or  two  Seville 
oranges  instead  of  the  lemons;  two  pounds  and  a half  or  three  pounds  of 
loaf  sugar,  according  to  the  sweetness  of  the  oranges;  one  ounce  of  cream 
of  tartar,  or,  what  is  better,  crude  tartar  (white  argol),  and  about  two 
ounces  of  thick,  small  beer  yeast;  more  yeast  is  required  in  proportion  to 
work  one  gall-u  than  a larger  quantity — although  two  ounces  will  be 
required  for  one  gallon,  six  ounces  will  work  ten  gallons.  To  every  four 
gallons  of  wine,  a pint  and  a half  of  good  Sherry  or  Madeira,  either  of 
which  is  preferable  to  brandy,  should  be  added  before  it  is  bunged  dowD. 
The  yellow  rind  of  the  oranges  and  lemons  must  be  first  either  pared 
off  very  thin,  or  be  rubbed  off  on  the  rough  surface  of  the  sugar,  which  is 
to  be  scraped  off  with  a knife  as  it  becomes  saturated  with  the  yellow 
oil.  Dissolve  the  rest  of  the  sugar  in  the  water;  make  it  boil,  and  scum 
off  any  impurities  which  may  appear  on  the  top.  If  the  rinds  of  the 
oranges  and  lemons  are  pared  off,  they  should  be  put  into  the  syrup,  to 
infuse,  after  it  is  taken  from  the  fire,  and  be  covered  with  a thick  cloth. 

Cut  each  orange  and  lemon  in  two,  and  squeeze  the  juice  into  a basin  or 
pan.  This  process  will  be  greatly  facilitated  by  using  a pair  of  common 
lemon  sqeezcrs,  or  by  twisting  a table  spoon  round  in  the  pulp.  Mix  the 
juice  and  syrup  together,  and  pour  about  a quart  of  it  on  the  cream  of 
tartar,  or  argol,  so  as  to  dissolve  it  before  it  is  added  to  the  rest.  When 
the  whole  is  cooled  down  to  80  or  85  degrees  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer, 
add  the  yeast,  stir  it  well,  and  let  tluyvessel  be  w'ell  covered  with  thick 
cloths.  The  next  day  the  “ must”  is  to  be  well  stirred,  and  if  the  fermen- 
tation appears  sluggish,  a little  more  yeast  should  be  added;  then  leave  it 
to  ferment  for  twenty-four  hours,  close  covered  as  before,  and  stir  it  again. 
When  it  has  fermented  for  three  or  four  days,  it  may  be  then  cashed. 
In  cold  weather  it  is  a good  plan  to  first  rinse  the  inside  of  the  cask  with 
hot  water,  so  as  to  warm  it  before  the  wine  is  put  in,  or  it  may  check  the 
fermentation.  Place  the  cask  on  a stand,  with  the  bung-hole  a little  on 
one  side,  for  the  frottr  or  yeast  to  work  over,  and  place  a pan  underneath 
to  receive  it;  fill  the  cask  and  keep  it  well  filled  up  with  a portion  of  the 
must,  of  which  there  should  be  sufficient  made  to  allow  for  waste  and 
filling — thus,  for  a nine  gallon  cask,  ten  gallons  or  rather  more  should  he 
made.  Ia  about  two  or  three  days  the  yeast  will  be  discharged,  when  the 
cask  should  be  plugged  upright.  The  sugar  which  imbibed  the  oil  from  the 


oranges  when  they  are  rubbed  on  it  should  now  be  added.  Fill  the  cask 
quite  full  with  any  must  that  is  left,  an  1 put  on  the  bung  loosely.  In  three  or 
four  days  add  the  wine,  and  bung  close;  examine  it  occasionally,  by  draw- 
ing some  from  a spile  hole,  to  see  if  there  is  any  great  degree  of  fermen- 
tation, and  if  there  is,  give  it  vent  by  a spile  in  the  bung  stave.  Should  it 
continue,  it  must  then  be  racked  from  its  lees  into  a clean  cask,  or  it  will 
speedily  turn  sour.  At  the  expiration  of  six  months  it  will  be  found  quite 
fine,  and  fit  to  bottle  without  the  aid  of  finings,  it’  the  process  has  been  well 
managed;  but  it  will  be  in  belter  condition  to  bottle  alter  remaining  in  the 
wood  for  twelve  months.  G.  II. 


LINES. 

Thou’ say’s t thou  eanst  not  love,  oh  why 
That  blanched  cheek,  that  heaving  sigh, 

That  downcast  eye,  upon  whose  lid 
The  trembling  tears  half  seen,  h If  hid? 

I speak  of  love — why  sbudderest  thou? 

I offer  thee  love’s  first  pure  vow, 

I breathe  impassion’d  words  in  vain, 

Thou  answer’s!  not  those  words  again. 

E’en  in  the  mirth-inspiring  dunce 

I’ve  mark’d  thy  absent,  wandering  glance; 

The  flatterer  whisper’d  in  thine  ear, 

Thou  smiled’st  not,  nor  seem’d  to  hear? 

Oh,  say  what  means  this  hidden  gloom, 

Thou  once  wert  full  of  life  and  bloom? 

Whence  springs  this  secret  agony, 

This  life-consuming  mystery? 

Thou  say’st  the  bridal  wreath  would  now 
But  ill  become  thy. pallid  brow, 

And  that  those  signs  of  which  I’ve  spoken 
Are  tokens  of  a heart  that’s  broken: 

What  mean  thy  words?  Thou  bid’st  me  go  . 

And  love  another — love — no,  no! 

Thou  say’st,  “Forget  me,  we  must  j ver  ! ” 

I leave  thee  — but  forget  —oh,  never!  Zaire. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL. 

Id  the  arctic  regions,  when  the  thermometer  is  below  zero,  persons  can 
converse  at  more  than  a mile  distant.  Dr.  Jamieson  asserts  that  he  heard 
every  word  of  a sermon  at  the  distance  of  two  miles. 

Dr.  Rollfs,  of  Mullheim,  has  applied  melted  caoutchouc  with  much 
benefit  in  many  cases  of  severe  toothache.  His  application,  if  properly 
used,  always  stopped  the  pain  instantly.  It  may  also  be  used  for  stopping 
decayed  teeth. 

Effects  of  Low  Prices. — The  Liverpool  Mercury  states,  that  while 
the  price  of  gas  charged  by  the  new  company  in  that  town  was  10s.  per 
1000  feet,  the  rental  was  but  <£24,000;  hut  that  while  the  price  was  gra- 
dually reduced  to  5s.  6d.  the  rental  as  gradually.rose  to  A'33,000. 

Preservation  of  Seeds. — The  late  M.  Zea,  the  Peruvian  botanist, 
asserted  that  the  most  delicate  seeds  of  American  plants  might  be  sent  to 
Europe  in  the  highest  preservation,  by  being  enveloped  in  that  kind  of 
raw  sugar  which  always  retains  its  humidity.  When  the  seeds  are  to  be 
sown,  it  is  only  requisite  to  immerse  them  in  luke-warm  water,  which  will 
take  off  the  sugar. 

The  “Dark  Unfathomed  Caves  of  Ocean.” — Mr.  Mackaiu,  C.E.,  in  a 
paper  in  the  Glasgow  Philosophical  Transactions,  states  some  strong  rea- 
sons for  believing  that  water  is  as  compressible  as  air  under  the  application 
of  proportional  forces;  and  assuming  it  to  be  so,  he  concludes,  that  bricks 
might  be  found  floating  at  a depth  of  28,330  feet;  granite  at  56,000  feetj 
and  cast  iron  at  200,000  feet,  or  39  miles. 

The  Largest  Bridge  in  the  World. — According  to  reports  of 
travellers,  the  Bridge  of  Layang,  over  an  arm  of  the  sea,  in  China,  is  the 
largest  bridge  in  the  world;  erected  in  a similar  way  as  the  bridges  of 
Babylon,  but  entirely  of  stone.  Its  length  is  said  to  extend  to  26,800 
Paris  feet,  and  comprises  300  arches,  or  rather  opening::  of  pillars.  These 
are  not  overspread  by  arches,  but  there  are  placed  above  them  large  slabs 
of  stone,  which  form  the  roadway,  70  feet  broad.  The  distance  of  tlio 
pillars  is  nearly  74  J feet,  the  latter  being  70  feet  high  and  15  feet  broad, 
and  strengthened  with  stone  facings  of  the  form  of  triangular  prisms, 
which  extend  over  the  whole  height  of  the  pillars  up  to  the  transversal  slabs. 
The  latter  (of  course  more  than  70  feet  long)  extend  in  breadth  to  15  feet, 
and  have  9 feet  in  thickness.  Other  reports,  however,  assign  no  more 
than  43  feet,  old  Paris  measure,  to  the  distance  of  the  pillars,  and  only  4 h 
feet  to  the  breadth  and  thickness  of  the  transversal  slabs — by  which,  of 
course,  the  length  of  the  bridge  is  reduced  one-ball;  Even  so,  it  would  he 
an  astonishing  structure,  being  six  times  the  length  of  the  longest  bridge 
in  Europe,  viz,  the  Pont  do  St.  Esprit,  at  Lyons.  The  parapet  is,  accord- 
ing to  some  reports,  a railing,  according  to  others,  a balustrade,  and  every 
pillar  supports  a pedestal,  on  which  a lion,  21  feet  long,  and  made  of  one 
block  of  marble,  is  placed. — The  Builder, 
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VARIETIES, 

The  empiric  is  often  called  the  philosopher,  and,  by  a like  mistake,  the 
buffoon  is  as  often  confounded  with  the  man  of  wit;  though  if  men  were 
willing- to  use  a little  precaution,  the  mistake  would  never  occur. 

A society  has  been  formed  in  Germany  to  educate  and  assist  upwards  of 
eighty  descendants  of  Martin  Luther,  who  have  been  traced  as  coming  in  a 
direct  lino  from  the  mighty  Reformer. 

The  Registrar  of  Seamen  has  been  directed  by  the  Lords  of  the  Privy 
Council  for  Trade  to  superintend  the  operation  of  8 and  9 Victoria,  cap. 
116,  passed  last  session,  for  the  protection  of  seamen  entering  on  board 
merchant-vessels,  and  to  exercise  a control  over  the  persons  licensed  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

In  a case,  the  other  day,  disposed  of  before  the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  it  was 
decided  that  a “ puffer,”  or  bidder-up,  at  an  auction  vitiated  the  sale,  though 
the  owner  might  employ  a person  to  buy  in;  and  upon  this  ruling  a plaintiff, 
who  had  paid  a deposit  towards  the  purchase  of  a beer-shop,  recovered  the 
amount  in  an  action  against  the  auctioneer. 

Harvest  in  December. — Last  month,  Mr.  Morgan  John,  farmer,  near 
Pant-y-lladron,  two  miles  east  of  Cowbridge,  reaped  a field  of  wheat.  The 
produce,  as  might  have  been  expected,  was  not  very  abundant,  nor  of  a 
very  superior  quality.  It  might  be  unwise  in  our  agriculturists  to  adopt 
such  a system  of  a farming. 

Money  Order  Office. — From  a recent  return  to  an  order  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  it  appears  that  there  are  appointed  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  money  order  office,  at  the  present  time,  the  following  staff  of 
officers: — 1 president,  1 chief  clerk,  15  senior  clerks,  25  junior  clerks,  53 
probationary  clerks,  2 provisional  clerks,  19  extra  clerks,  5 messengers 
and  1 porter,  which  number,  we  understand,  will  be  considerably  increased 
when  the  new  office  is  finished.  The  annual  cost  for  salaries  to  the  above 
-officers  amounts  to  £10.612  12s.,  independently  of  10^d.  per  hour  paid  for 
all  extra  duties  when  required. 

Statistics  of  Royalty. — The  Genealogical  Almanack  for  1846,  just 
published,  gives  a list  of  all  the  sovereign  houses  of  Europe,  which  con- 
sist of  683  members,  of  whom  356  are  males,  and  327  females.  Among 
the  sovereigns  of  Europe  there  are  twenty,  including  the  Pope,  who  have 
no  male  children,  five  who  have  married  wives  of  a different  religious 
persuasion  to  their  own,  three  who  profess  a religion  different  from  that  of 
the  majority  of  their  subjects,  four  who  are  the  last  of  their  race,  and  four 
who  are  natives  of  a different  country  from  that  over  which  they  reign; 
these  are,  the  Kings  of  Hanover,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Belgium,  and 
Greece.  The  reigning  families'  in  which  there  are  the  most  male  mem- 
bers are  the  Princes  of  Lippe,  who  number  thirty-eight;  of  Austria,  in 
which  there  aro  twenty -seven;  Lichtenstein,  twenty-five;  Wurtemburg, 
nineteen;  Prussia,  fourteen;  and  Bavaria,  eleven. 

Hindoo  Notions.— The  Hindoos  imagine  there  are  35,000,000  hairs  in 
the  human  body . and  it  is  declared  by  Hindoo  sages  that  the  woman  who 
ascends  the  pile  with  her  husband  will  remain  so  many  years  in  heaven — 
as  the  snake-catcher  draws  the  serpent  from  its  hole,  so  she,  rescuing  her 
husband  (from  purgatory)  rejoiceth  with  him.  The  woman  who  expires 
on  the  funeral  pile  with  h:  r husband  purifies  the  family  of  her  mother, 
her  father,  and  her  husband.  If  the  husband  be  a Bramhunicide,  an  un- 
grateful p usen,  or  the  murderer  of  his  friend,  the  wife,  by  burning  with 
him,  pjiri  • s away  his  sins. — Mirror. 

An  Oi.’  j Story  of  Louis  XVIII. — The  exiled  monarch  for  some  time 
resided  at  Blan.cemburgh,  in  Brunswick,  and  here  learnt  the  death  of  his 
faithful  friend  and  ally,  Catherine  II.  of  Russia.  In  connection  with  that 
event.,  Louis  XVIII.  relates  the  following  marvellous  story:— “In  the 
middle  of  the  night,  the  ladies  in  waiting  at  the  empress’s  bed-chamber 
door  beheld  thoir  mistress  come  forth,  with  a lighted  candle  in  her  hand, 
and  enter  the  adjoining  throne-room.  Surprised  at  this  unusual  incident, 
and  at  the  length  of  time  that  elapsed  before  her  majesty’s  return,  they 
began  to  experience  uneasiness.  But  their  apprehensions  were  changed 
into  feelings  of  the  most  indescribable  astonishment  when,  upon  a sudden, 
they  heard  the  summons  of  the  imperial  bell;  and  entering  Catherine’s 
sleeping-chamber,  found  her  in  bed,  and  were  asked  by  her,  in  a peevish 
manner,  the  cause  of  her  being  disturbed  at  that  hour.  It  was  found  im- 
possible to  withhold  from  her  the  knowledge  of  what  had  passed;  upon 
which  her  curiosity  was  so  piqued,  that  she  arose,  and,  followed  by  her 
attendants,  proceeded  at  once  to  the  throne  room.  Upon  its  doors  being 
thrown  open,  a greenish  light  seemed  to  illumine  the  immensity  of  the 
apartment,  and  a figure  of  Catherine  herself  appeared  seated  on  the  throne. 
The  empress  uttered  a loud  shriek,  fainted  away,  and  the -vision  disap- 
peared. From  that  moment  the  health  of  her  imperial  majesty  gave  way, 
and  two  days  afterwards  she  was  cut  off  by  a sudden  fit  of  apoplexy.  So 
many  witnessed  this  extraordinary  scene,  that  it  could  not  be  kept  secret; 
and  I was  one  of  the  first  to  hear  of  it.” — Dolman's  Magazine. 

A Counterpart  to  Caspar  Hauser. — The  Cologne  Gazette  relates  a 
crime  which  may  recal  to  the  recollection  of  the  readier  the  strange  and 
mysterious,  story  of  Caspar  Hauser,  which  agitated  the  public  mind  in 
Germany  some  12  or  13  years  ago.  The  present  story  is  literally  true, 
although  persons  differ  respecting  the  details.  The  Councillor  of 
Regency,  M.  D’Ehrenberg,  had  had  by  his  first  wife  two  daughters;  one 
of  whom  married,  and  the  other,  afflicted  with  a grievous  infirmity,  re- 
mained with  her  father,  who  soon  afterwards  contracted  a second 


marriage.  The  two  daughters  of  the  first  marriage  had  inherited  from 
their  mother  a considerable  estate,  the  temporary  use  of  which  was  left 
to  the  father  until  they  should  have  attained  th<  ir  majority.  Shortly 
before  or  after  his  second  marriage,  M.  D’Ehrenberg  went  vich  his  invalid 
daughter  to  a distant  watering-place,  and  the  news  soon  arrived  that  she 
had  died  there.  Seven  years  had  elapsed  since  her  decease,  when  a short 
time  ago,  a girl  in  the  service  of  M.  D'Ehronbi  rg,  who  had  been  with  the 
family  a great  many  years,  and  enjoyed  the  full  confidence  of  her  muster, 
left  their  service  to  be  married.  The  husband  of  this  girl,  perceiving  that 
his  wife  had  more  money  than  she  could  possibly  have  laid  by  from  her 
wages,  conceived  suspicions,  and  at  length  asked  her  to  divulge  the 
source  of  her  riches.  She  at  first  refused,  but  upon  his  hinting  at  a 
divorce,  she  confessed  that  the  money  had  been  given  her  by  her  former 
master,  and  was  the  price  of  a dreadful  secret.  She  then  proceeded  to 
confess  that  the  invalid  daughter  of  the  Councillor  was  not  dead,  but  con- 
fined in  a sort  of  dungeon,  situate  in  a little  wing  of , in  the  paternal 

mansion.  She  further  admitted  that  she  had  been  bribed  by  large  sums  of 
money  and  seductive  promises  to  keep  the  secret,  and  to  supply  the 
wretched  girl  with  her  daily  allowance  of  bread  and  water.  This  she  had 
done  for  seven  years.  The  husband,  of  course,  hastened  to  denounce  the 
crime  to  the  authorities.  The  police  searched  the  house,  and  discovered 
in  the  place  pointed  dht,  a deformed  mass,  more  like  a beast  than  a human 
being.  The  poor  girl  was  taken  to  the  hospital,  and  it  is  hoped  that  her 
life  will  be  saved.  The  crime  is  attributable  to  the  cupidity  of  her  father, 
who  wished  to  possess  himself 'of  her  patrimony.  This  is  all  that  is  known 
at  present,  but  the  guilty  and  unnatural  parent,  will  of  course  be  dragged 
before  the  tribunals,  and  condignly  punished  for  his  iniquitous  conduct. 

Howr  to  Make  a Young  Wife  of  an  Old  Maid. — If.  is  generally  the 
case,  that  the  more  beautiful  and  the  richer  a young  female  is,  the  more 
difficult  are  both  her  parents  and  herself  in  the  choice  of  a husband,  and 
the  more  offers  they  refuse — the  one  is  too  tall,  the  other  too  short;  this 
not  wealthy,  that  not  respectable  enough.  Meanwhile,  one  spring  passes 
another,  and  year  after  year  carries  away  leaf  after  leaf  of  the  bloom  of 
youth,  and  opportunity  after  opportunity.  Miss  Harriet  Sol  wood  was  the 
richest  heiress  in  hernative  town;  hut  she  had  already  completed  her  27th 
year,  and  beheld  almost  all  her  young  friends  united  to  men  whom  she 
had  at  one  time  or  other  discarded.  Harriet  began  to  be  set  down  lor  an 
old  maid:  her  parents  became  really  uneasy,  and  she  herself  lamented  in 
private  a position  which  is  not  a natural  one,  and  to  which  those  to  whom 
nature  and  fortune  have  been  niggardly  of  their  gifts  are  obliged  to  submit. 
But  Harriet,  as  we  have  said,  was  both  handsome  and  very  rich.  Such 
was  the  state  of  things  when  her  uncle,  a wealthy  merchant  in  the  north 
of  England,  came  on  a visit  to  her  parents.  He  was  a jovial,  lively, 
straightforward  man,  accustomed  to  attach  all  difficulties  b ildly  and  coollj . 
“You  see,”  said  her  father  to  him  one  day,  “ Harriet  continues  single. 
The  girl  is  handsome — what  she  is  to  have  for  her  fortune  you  know. 
Even  in  this  scandal-loving  town  not  a creature  can  breathe  the  slightest 
imputation  against  her,  and  yet  she  is  getting  to  be  an  old  maid.  ’ “ True,” 
replied  the  uncle;  “but  look  you,  brother:  the  grand  point  in  every  affair 
in  this  world  is  to  seize  the  right  moment.  This  you  have  not  done.  It 
is  a misfortune;  but  let  the  girl  go  along  with  me,  and  before  the  end  of 
three  months  I will  return  her  to  you  as  the  wife  of  a man  as  wealthy  and 
as  young  as  herself.”  Away  went  niece  and  uncle.  On  the  ..ay  home,  he 
thus  addressed  her:  “ Mind  what  I am  going  to  say:  you  are  no  longer 
Miss  Selwood,  but  Mrs.  Lumley,  my  niece,  a young,  wealthy,  childless 
widow;  you  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  your  husband,  Col.  Burnley,  after 
a happy  union  of  a quarter  of  a year,  by  a fall  from  his  horse  when 

hunting.”  “But,  uncle ” “Let  me  manage  it  you  please,  Mrs. 

Lumley;  your  father  has  invested  rue  with  full  powers.  Here,  look  you,  is 
the  wedding-ring,  given  you  by  your  late  husband;  jewels,  and  whatever 
else  you  need,  your  aunt  will  supply  you  with;  and  accustom  yourself  to 
cast  down  your  eyes.”  The  keen-witted  uncle  introduced  his  niece  every- 
where; and  everywhere  the  young  widow  excited  a great  sensation.  The 
gentlemen  thronged  about  her,  and  she  soon  had  her  choice  out  of  twenty 
suitors.  Her  uncle  advised  her  to  accept  the  one  who  was  deepest  in  love 
with  her,  and  a rare  chance  decreed  that  this  should  be  precisely  the  most 
amiable  and  opulent.  The  match  was  soon  concluded,  and  one  day  the 
uncle  desired  to  say  a few  words  to  his  future  nephew  in  private.  “ My 
dear  sir,”  he  began,  we  have  told  you  an  untruth.” — “ How  so,  Mrs. 
Lumley ’s  affections?” — “Nothing  of  the  kind,  my  niece  is  sincerely 
attached  to  you.” — “ Then  her  fortune,  I suppose,  is  not  equal  to  wliat  you 
told  me?” — “ On  the  contrary,  it  is  larger.” — “Well,  what  is  the  matter 
then?” — “ A joke,  an  innocent  joke  which  came  into  my  head  when  I was 
in  a good  humour.  We  could  not  well  recall  it  afterwards.  My  niece  is 
not  a widow.”— “ What,  is  Colonel  Lumley  living?”  “No,  no,  she  is  a 
spinster.”  The  lover  protested  that  he  was  a happier  fellow  than  he  had 
ever  conceived  himself,  and  the  old  maid  was  forthwith  metamorphosed 
into  a young  wife.— Ladies'  Pocket  Magazine. 


Time  Interrogated. — Who  art  thou?  “ All-conquering  Time.” 

Why  on  the  tiptoe  raised?  “I  always  run.” 

Thy  feet  are  winged  ? “ My  speed  is  like  the  wind.” 

Why  in  thy  hand  a razor?  “I  inflict  wounds  sharper  than  the  sword.” 
A grisly  lock  upon  thy  forehead  grows?  “ That  they  who  meet  may 
seize  me.” 

But  behind  thy  head  is  bald?  “ In  vain  would  he  who  lets  me  pass,  recal 
or  stay  me.  Stranger,  for  thy  behoof,  thus  fashioned  was  I placed. 
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FAMILY  HERALD— USEFUL  INFORMATION 


HINTS  TO  MOTHERS.— No.  11.  Womanhood. 


At  this  important  period  of  female  existence,  the  greatest  care,  the 
utmost  vigilance  is  required  on  the  part  of  a mother.  Hitherto  your  task 
has  been  comparatively  easy.  Ton  have  had,  it  is  true,  to  keep  in  check  the 
feelings,  the  passions,  the  natural  inclinations  of  youth;  but  there  is  a 
master-passion  which  will  now  spring  up,  that,  unless  properly  directed 
and  regulated,  will  overturn  and  sweep  all  before  it — the  passion  of  love. 

Besides,  you  have,  up  to  this  time,  had  the  power  in  your  own  hands — 
your  authority  has  been  acknowledged,  and  your  will  obeyed:  but  your 
daughters  will  now  consider  that  their  opinions  and  inclinations  should  be 
in  some  measure  consulted.  Prepare,  therefore,  to  abdicate  gracefully, 
for  abdicate  you  must,  and  let  the  teacher  merge  into  the  friend. 

If  you  manage  discreetly,  you  need  not  surrender  one  iota  of  real  power 
and  influence,  but  you  must  now  appear  to  exercise  less,  or  you  will  in 
reality  lose  all. 

Although  it  is  not  well  to  let  the  fact  appear  too  plainly,  yet  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  woman’s  proper  sphere  is  in  married  life.  It  is  in  the  married 
state  alone  that  all  her  usefulness  and  virtues  can  be  exercised  and 
appreciated;  it  is  only  in  the  character  of  a wife  and  a mother  that  she 
can  display  those  rare  qualities  and  powers  with  which  God  has  gifted  her, 
and  which  enable  her  to  become  a blessing  to  herself  and  to  all  around  her. 

Still,  as  all  are  not  born  to  matrimonial  joys  and  honours,  it  behoves 
mothers  to  educate  their  children  to  become  useful,  loveable,  and  honour- 
able, in  whatever  sphere  they  may  be  destined  to  move. 

I am  far  from  thinking  that  a life  of  celibacy  is  destitute  of  enjoyments. 
If  it  affords  less  positive  happiness,  through  wanting  a participator,  it 
escapes  at  least  much  positive  misery,  by  the  same  rule  of  argument. 

A wife,  even  if  most  happily  placed,  has  innumerable  cares  and  troubles, 
undreamt  of  by  the  maiden,  who  has  only  herself  to  be  accountable  to.  We 
must  allow  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  obey.  Women,  when  they  marry, 
do  not,  by  some  legerdemain  process,  lose  the  desire  which  is  natural  to 
the  human  race — the  desire  to  have  their  own  way,  the  dislike  to  be 
dictated  to;  and  yet  they  had  need,  for  they  virtually  deliver  themselves 
up,  body,  soul,  and  spirit— they  become  literally,  and  for  life,  the  property 
of  another.  When  married,  a woman  is  her  husband’s  property  as  much 
as  his  horse,  his  dog,  or  anything  else  he  may  possess. 

Think  of  this,  ye  maids — ay,  ye  old  maids!  and  rejoice  that  ye  have 
not,  as  some  ye  may  have  envied,  a domineering  tyrant,  from  whom  there 
is  no  escape — a drunken  sot,  who  will  eventually  ruin  himself,  and  whose 
ruin  you  must  share;  or  a whining,  peevish,  discontented  fool,  who  cannot 
be  happy  and  will  not  be  pleased,  but  whom  you  must  nevertheless  try  to 
please  and  render  happy  till  “ death  you  do  part.” 

As,  however,  notwithstanding  all  the  experience  of  the  present  day  of 
bad  husbands,  married  misery,  and  so  on,  girls  will  still  desire  to  profit  by 
their  own  experience,  and  be  contented  to  “ do  well,”  not  caring  to  “ do 
better” — it  is  in  vain  for  old  folks  to  read  homilies  against  matrimony, 
and  more  especially  as  young  folks  are  amazingly  apt  to  fall  in  love,  for 
which  disease  matrimony  is  considered  the  popular  cure. 

It  becomes,  therefore,  a mother’s  duty  to  watch  with  extreme  vigilance  the 
acquaintance  which  her  daughters  form,  and  the  society  which  they  fre- 
quent, Young  girls  are  liable  to  be  influenced  by  first  impressions,  and  it 
will  be  found  much  easier  to  keep  them  out  of  danger  than  to  extricate 
them  after  the  danger  has  been  incurred. 

Never  appear  anxious  either  to  forward  or  to  retard  any  connection;  keep 
your  eye  upon  them  without  seeming  to  be  looking  at  them.  At  the  same 
time  that  you  contrive  to  keep  your  daughters  usefully  employed,  both  head 
and  hands  (and  this  will  assist  greatly  to  preserve  their  hearts),  promote 
readily  and  cheerfully  any  plan  for  recreation  and  relaxation,  provided  it 
be  of  an  innocent  character.  Go  abroad  into  society  with  them  yourself, 
and  encourage  little  meetings  at  home,  for  you  must  endeavour  to  render 
their  home  agreeable  to  them,  that  they  may  have  no  inducement  to  seek 
another.  Many  a girl  has  been  driven  into  matrimony  with  a man  for 
whom  she  had  no  affection,  from  the  circumstance  of  her  home  having 
been  made  hateful  to  her. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  subject  of  the  parents’  right  to 
dictate  to  their  children  as  to  their  choice  of  a partner  for  life.  There 
will,  of  course,  always  be  two  opinions  on  the  matter.  It  is  seldom  that 
the  parent  and  child  agree  on  this  point.  But  let  those  who  are  unin- 
terested in  the  affair  consider  it  a little.  Let  us  look  back  to  the  days 
when  we  were  young  and  loving,  and  say  whether  we  were  disposed  to 
yield  our  right  to  judge  on  a subject  of  such  vital  importance  to  our 
happiness.  Surely  not;  this  ought  to  lead  us  to  make  due  allowance  for 
our  children.  But  this,  you  will  say,  is  no  argument;  and,  because  when 
we  were  young  we  would  act  foolishly,  that  is  no  reason  that,  now  we  are 
old  and  have  gained  experience,  we  should  allow  our  children  to  act 
likewise.  True;  but  put  it  in  this  way: — Your  child  loves,  and  wishes  to 
marry;  now  it  is  evident  that  she  has  the  greatest  stake  in  the  matter, 
seeing  that  on  her  choice  depends  her  future  happiness  or  misery.  As  her 
parent,  as  her  mother,  you  have  an  undoubted  right  to  advise,  to  counsel,  to 
persuade,  to  remonstrate,  but  surely  not  to  coerce,  to  compel. 

If  such  a circumstance  occur,  that  your  daughter  should  form  an 
intimacy  with  a worthless  character,  your  utmost  exertions  must  be  used 
to  induce  her  to  discontinue  such  intimacy;  but  use  the  gentlest  methods — 
on  no  account  resort  to  harshness,  that  will  accelerate  the  evil  you  dread. 
If  she  be  determined,  she  must  take  the  consequences  of  her  own  rashness; 
but  this  will  hardly  occur  with  children  who  have  been  trained  by  a kind, 
judicious  mother. 


1 1 1 would  counsel  mildness  and  gentleness  in  cases  of  this  kind,  how 
utterly  would  I repudiate  the  bare  thought  of  compelling  a daughter  to 
receive  the  addresses  of  a man  who  is  not  agreeable  to  her.  Such  conduct 
in  a mother  is  unpardonable.  Ambition,  avarice,  or  some  other  evil 
passion  may  serve  to  excuse  such  a course  in  a father,  but  for  a mother  to 
counsel  a child  to  suffer  attentions  that  are  distasteful  to  her  is  detestable 
— it  is  unwomanly. 

I once  witnessed  a melancholy  instance  of  the  interference  of  a mother 
in  this  respect. 

A young  friend  of  mine,  a very  pretty  girl,  attracted  the  notice  of  a 
man  old  enough  to  have  been  her  father — in  fact,  he  had  sons  and  daughters 
older  than  herself;  but  as  he  was  reputed  rich,  and  my  friend  was  ill- 
provided  with  this  world’s  wealth,  her  mother,  though  as  kind  and  good  a 
woman  as  ever  lived,  favoured  the  aged  lover’s  suit,  and  they  were 
married. 

Poor  girl!  she  had  ample  cause  for  bitter  repentance;  but  too  late.  His 
conduct  towards  her  was  that  of  a savage,  which  displayed  itself  almost 
immediately  after  she  became  his  wife. 

In  a state  of  intoxication  every  night  ho  reeled  home  to  bed,  where  he 
would  not  suffer  his  wretched  partner  to  rest  in  peace;  but  after  enduriug 
every  indignity  that  his  scandalous  tongue  could  inflict,  she  was  frequently 
compelled  to  seek  refuge  with  her  servant,  to  escape  his  threatened 
blows. 

This  was  sufficiently  dreadful, 'and  her  poor  mother  continually  reproached 
herself  for  the  share  she  had  had  in  promoting  the  match.  But  this  was  not 
all — it  turned  out  that  his  means  were  very  different  to  what  they  had 
been  represented:  his  trade,  in  consequence  of  his  brutal  temper  and  in- 
temperance, was  fast  diminishing;  and,  in  fine,  after  enduring  six  or  seven 
years  of  inconceivable  misery,  she  found  herself,  at  eight-and-  twenty,  a 
destitute  widow,  with  four  helpless  children  to  provide  for.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  assistance  of  her  brothers,  she  and  her  unhappy  infants  must 
have  found  refuge  in  the  poor-house. 

Although  we  know  it  to  be  both  vain  and  foolish  to  seek  perfection  in 
a human  being,  yet,  when  we  were  young  and  in  love,  we  doubtless  thought 
we  had  found  the  rara  avis  in  the  husband  of  our  choice — so  it  is  with  our 
children,  and  so  it  will  be  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

There  are  evil  qualities  to  which  some  men  are  prone  that  prevent  a 
wife  living  at  peace  with  them,  were  they  ever  so  desirous  of  doing  so. 

Thus,  with  an  arbitrary,  an  irritable,  or  a sullen  temper,  we  may  exert 
ourselves  to  the  utmost  to  please  but  without  success. 

The  drunkard,  the  gambler,  the  rake,  and  various  others  which  might 
be  named,  forbid  the  chance  of  matrimonial  happiness,  though  these  may 
commonly  be  detected  beforehand,  and  so  a connection  with  them  he 
avoided;  not  so  with  faults  of  temper,  which,  though  not  so  fatal  in 
their  results,  are  productive  of  nearly  as  large  an  amount  of  unhappi- 
ness. 

Some  men  look  at  the  failings  of  a wife  through  the  medium  of  a 
magnifying  glass,  while  to  her  virtues  and  good  qualities  they  appear 
totally  insensible. 

This,  doubtless,  is  hard  to  bear  and  very  discouraging;  but  ihe  conscious- 
ness of  having  done  one’s  duty,  will  compensate  in  some  measure  for  th< 
absence  of  praise  and  approval,  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  woman. 

There  is  a most  despicable  class  of  beings  who  dignify  themselves  with 
the  name  of  man,  against  which  you  cannot  too  jealously  guard  your 
daughters,  I allude  to  male  coquettes.  These  creatures,  vain  of  their  per- 
sonal appearance,  their  taste  in  dress,  or  some  other  qualification  of  as 
little  account,  exert  their  utmost  powers  to  obtain  the  affections  of  every 
woman  to  whom  they  are  introduced:  their  end  gained,  they  affect  the 
greatest  surprise,  express  their  pity  for  the  poor  weak  creature,  declare 
they  meant  nothing,  and  that,  for  their  part  they  cannot  help  it  if  the 
women  will  fall  in  love  with  them.  Such  wretches  ought  to  be  expelled 
the  society  of  women  altogeiher. 

Those  contemptible  beings  are  apt  sometimes  to  make  sad  mistakes,  and 
to  fancy  that  every  woman  who  looks  at  them  mint,  perforce,  be  smitten. 
Thus,  an  old  beau  will  see  no  absurdity  in  supposing  that  he  has  gained  the 
affections  of  a giri  youthful  enough  to  be  his  daughter,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  he  imagines  the  matron  of  forty  as  little  capable  of  resisting  his 
attractions. 

To  enumerate,  however,  all  the  characters  which  ought  to  be  avoided 
would  fill  a volume,  and  when  done,  the  chances  are,  that  girls  would  still 
fail  to  see  them  in  their  lovers. 

Cupid,  for  the  most  part,  throws  dust  in  the  eyes  of  his  victims.  Thus  it 
will  appear  that  much  more  depends  on  the  selection  of  proper  society 
for  your  daughters,  thau  on  any  after  exertions  to  prevent  a mis- alliance. 

Love  is  obstinate  as  well  as  blind,  and  young  girls  fancy  there  is  great 
merit  in  constancy,  even  to  an  unworthy  object.  Many  adages  are  tile  to 
keep  this  notion  in  existence;  among  others,  the  old  saying,  “ A reformed 
rake  makes  the  best  husband,”  has  done  no  little  mischief.  The  poor 
victim  never  stops  to  consider  whether  or  not  it  be  possible  to  work  a 
reformation — no,  nor  even  the  probability  of  such  an  event.  There  is  some- 
thing so  gratifying  to  her  pride  to  be  the  cause  of  amendment  in  a fellow- 
creature,  and  all  sense  of  danger  in  the  experiment  is  lost  in  the  contem- 
plation of  the  glorious  result  anticipated. 

Without  doubt,  many  a rake  has  been  reclaimed  by  the  patient  devotion 
of  an  affectionate  wife;  but,  alas!  many  more  have  broken  the  hearts  id 
those  who  have  rashly  ventured  to  save  them. 

There  is  but  one  subject  more  on  which  1 desire  to  touch  in  this  pap>  r. 
and  it  is  one  of  great  delicacy. 


aND  AMUSEMENT  FOR  THE  MILLION 
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Some  among  my  readers  may  have  had  the  heart-rending  misery  of 
having  witnessed  the  child  ot  her  affections  cast  to  shame  anil  misery  by 
the  perfidy  and  villany  of  one  who  ought  to  have  been  her  support  and 
protector.  This  is  most  sad,  but  it  is  not  irremediable;  that  which 
commonly  makes  it  so,  is  the  unpitying  chastisement  with  which  the  poor 
offender  is  invariably  visited.  And  how  unjust  is  society  in  this  matter — 
her  own  sex  the  worst!  The  consequences  of  the  fault  rest  heaviest  on 
the  weakest  party,  on  the  one  the  least  able  to  bear  them,  and  on  the  one 
surely  the  least  to  blame;  while  the  voluntary  culprit  for  the  most  part 
escapes — nay,  in  some  cases  (to  the  shame  oi  my  sex  I speak  it),  he  is 
more  caressed,  more  flattered,  more  highly  thought  of  for  conduct  for 
which  he  richly  deserves  to  be  driven  from  society. 

If,  in  place  of  the  opprobium,  the  obloquy  which  is  cast  on  the  poor 
girl  who  is  once  led  from  the  path  of  virtue,  women  who  have  been  more 
fortunate  (solely,  perhaps,  because  they  have  not  been  tempted),  would  be 
less  severe,  and  give  the  offender  an  opportunity  or  chance  of  retracing 
her  steps,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  course  would  be  successful,  and  our 
streets  would  be  less  crowded  by  the  unhappy  creatures,  in  miserable 
mockery  termed  women  of  pleasure — women  ot  grief,  of  care,  of  unending 
pain,  rather — for  surely  no  one  can  pretend  to  believe  that  such  a life  is 
preferred  by  one  in  a hundred  of  those  compelled  by  sheer  necessity  to 
follow  it. 

But  for  them,  alas ! there  is  no  backward  course.  Once  having  sinned  the 
door  of  return  is  for  ever  closed  against  them;  they  must  sin  or  starve;  no 
one  will  countenance  them,  no  one  will  employ  them,  and  hence  they  have 
no  choice. 

Every  woman’s  heart  must  grow  sad  on  contemplating  so  many  of  her 
sex  doomed  to  never-ending  shame  and  degradation;  but  while  we 
sincerely  depreca.e  the  acts  which  have  led  to  such  unhappy  consequences, 
let  us  never  forget  to  pity  them,  and  let  us  remember,  that  if  our  fate  has 
been  a happier  m e,  we  have  no  right  t > assume  merit  to  ourselves 
on  that  account,  as,  had  we  been  tempted  likewise,  we  might  likewise  have 
fallen. 

When  so  sad  a calamity  happens  in  a family,  it  is  a parent’s  duty  to 
console  the  poor  unfortunate,  to  win  her  back  to  virtue  and  peace  by 
sympathy  and  kindness,  instead  of  driving  her  into  the  very  depths  of  sin 
and  degradation  by  severity  and  scorn. 

If  her  own  flesh  and  blood  refuse  to  countenance  her,  expelling  her,  as 
though  her  very  presence  were  contamination,  how  shall  she  venture  to 
look  for  sufferance  from  strangers? 

To  whom  can  she  plead  for  pardon  and  assistance,  if  those  with  whom 
her  eariy  years  have  been  passed,  and  who  must  necessarily  know  all  her 
good  qualities  (over  which  one  false  step  has  cast  a thick  veil),  turn  their 
back  on  her  and  refuse  to  make  an  effort  to  restore  her  to  her  own  esteem, 
to  themselves,  and  to  society?  Aunt  Peggy. 


THe,  K!DOL£R, 


TILE  RiDDLEK  B SOLUTIONS  OE  No.  140. 

Question. — A Widow  married  a young  man,  and  her  Daughter-in-law  married  his 
Father.  By  the  Widow’s  marriage  with  the  Son,  she  became  her  Husband’s  Grand- 
mother, consequently  Great  Grandmother  to  a Son,  the  fruit  of  this  marriage.  Now, 
as  the  Son  of  a Great  Grandmother  must  be  a Grandfather,  this  boy  must  be  his  own 
Grandfather.  H.  P. 

Enigma. — The  letter  D.— Camden. — W.  J.  U. — Light.— Me  Ivor. — Actos. — Hough. — 
Numpo. — Parker. — Chadwick. — Wainwright. — H.  M. — Coke. — Naiisworth. — Green. — 
J.L.  W. — Charles. — Davison. — W.  W.  C. — P.  S.  P. — Cope.— Virgo. — Moon. — Caleb. — 
liainger. — Me  Nicol. —Fiorendo. —W.  H.  B. — Whinney. — W.  H.  H. — Thaudeus. — Milo. 
— Newland. — C.  B. — Argus. — Veritas.  - Walter  Tam. — Moore. — Carolo. — Bonliill. — 
Rifleman. — 0.  G.  M. 

Charades. — 1.  Chien-dent — Dog's-tooth,  or  Dog's-grass. — Whinney. 

2.  Farewell. — Aetos.— Chadwick. — Wainwright.  — II.  M. — Naiisworth.— Davison. 
Cope. — Moon. — Ramger. — Me  Nicol.— Fiorendo. — P.  S.  P. 

Conundrums. — 1.  Because  they  are  in  pairs  (pears).  2.  Myrrh  (vulgarly  pronounced 
Mur-mur).  3.  Because  they  require  pressing.  4.  in  the  Ark.  5.  Because  it's  a borough 
(burrow).  6.  A bjw. — Wainwright,  5. — H.  M.,  5.— Green,  1.—  Charles,  3. — W.  W.  C.,  1. 
— P.  S.  F.,  2. — Florett*  M.,  1.  — Nebuehadnezzor,  3. — Itamger,  3. — Marine,  3. — Moulden, 
i — Caleb,  2. — Jenkins,  1. — Me  Nicol,  1. — Fiorendo,  3. — Hathers,  1. — W.  11.  H.,  3. — 
G.  S.  F.,  2. — Tiiaddeus,  4. — Newland,  l.— Argus,  l. — C.  G.  M.,  2. 

Arithmetical  Puzzle.— 9 + G -f  2 = 17  + 45  + 38  = 100.— Quilt. — W.  T. — Charles. 
— Rainger.—  Whinney 

Arithmetical  Questions. — 1.  38  Days. — Fiorendo. — T.  R. — Creasy. — Aetos. — Coke. 

Norland.— Parker. — Chadwick.— Wainwright.  — H.  M. — Charles. — Uavison. — C.  B. — 
W.  vV.  C. — P.  S.  P. — Marine. — Me  Nicol. — A.  G.  M. — Whinney.— it.  W.  P. — Richards. 
— Waller  Tarn.— Tomlinson. — Moore. — Tonge.—  Riileman. 

2.  1 2 Months  and  8 Months.— Faversharn. — Ae.os. — Norland. — Chadwick. — if.  M. — 
Wainwright. — Coke. — Naiiswoith — Green.— Tyro  —Charles. — Rattenbury.  - W.  W.  C. 
— P.  8.  P. — Marine. — A.  G.  M. — Whinney. — Dawson,  6,J7  and  1357. — C.  B. — it.  W.  P. — 
Argus,  same  as  Dawson. — Veritas. — Tomlinson. — Moore. — Tonge. 

3.  20.9 1G8  Hours.— H.  M.,  taking  7958  for  diameter  of  earth.— Naiisworth,  taking 
79G4,  gives  19. 5G  hours,  nearly.— Dawson. — P.  S.  P.—  Whinney. — C.  B.— R.  W.  P. — 
Veritas,  taking  7912  for  earth’s  diameter,  gives  2 4.89  hours. — Moore  gives  19  hours  23 
minutes,  at  79 id  diameter. 

4.  4,  6,  24,  9G,  384,  1536.—  Wainwright.  — H.  M.— Naiisworth.— Maundrell. 

Chronological  Question.— In  reference  to  the  solution  of  this  question,  given  in 

No.  141,  a certain  moditication  is  required.  The  rule,  as  it  regards  the  Dominical  Letters, 
is  general ; but  v*ith  respect  to  the  periodical  recurrence  every  28  years,  it  is  not  so. 
As  long  as  every  fourth  year  is  a leap-year  the  :«me  Dominical  Letters,  D C,  recur 
every  28th  year,  beginning  with  1824  ; but  this  order  is  deranged  by  the  interposition  ol 
the  centenary  years  that  are  not  leap-years,  namely,  the  years  1900,2100,  2200,2300, 
and  2500,  dtc.  Thus,  in  1824,  the  month  of  February  had  '>  Sundays;  in  1852 and  i860, 
the  same  will  occur,  hut  in  1908  it  will  not  recur,  because  1900  will  not  be  & leap-year. 
In  the  20th  century  this  circumstance  will  not  take  place  till  the  year  1920,  12  years 
later  than  the  periodical  recurrence  of  28  years  ; and  this  retardation  of  12  years  will 


happen  after  every  centenary  year  not  a leap-year.  The  occurrence  in  question  will 
take  place  in  the  years  1920,  1948,  1970,  2001,  2032,  20G0,  2088  ; again,  not  in  21 1G,  but 
in  2128,  and  so  on,  periodically  every  28  years,  with  the  limitations  and  restrictions 
above-mentioned.  Veritas. 

’ Solutions  too  late  to  appear  in  their  proper  place. — Camden.— Me  Ivor. — W.  H.  P. — 
G.  H.  Y. — F.  V. — G.  8.  R. — G.  D.,  Castle  Edin.— Arthur  Lewis. 

T.  R.  S.  has  sent  a better  Solution  of  the  figure  which  appeared  in  No.  138  than  the 
engraving  given  as  the  answer  in  No.  ! !!.  th  tlie  latter  the  continuous  line  is  crossed 
twice  ; whereas,  in  the  corrected  solution  that  defect  is  avoided.  We  shall  give  the  im- 
proved diagram  in  an  early  number. 

To  Newland. — Mr.  W.  M.  Bennett,  of  Exeter,  the  author  of  an  enigma  which  appeared 
in  the  Western  Times  of  Aug.  23,  was  surprised  to  see  the  same  in  No.  138,  p.  543,  of  the 
Family  Herald , with  the  name  of  “ Newland  ” affixed  The  solution  of  the  enigma  was 
a candle  ; and  Mr.  Bennett  says,  that  “silence  might  create  a suspicion  that  the  robbed 
was  himself  the  robber adding,  that  he  thinks  “ every  candle  should  appear  in  its 
proper  light.”  And  we  think,  if  Master  Newland  does  not  abstain  in  time  irom  self- 
appropriating  the  property  of  others,  he  may  eventually  find  a new  land  for  retirement. 


Puzzle. — Procure  a horse-shoe,  or  any  substance 
of  an  inflexible  nature,  whether  it  be  iron  or  wood, 
but  of  th  annexed  form,  having  six  nail  or  pin- 
holes. Then  separate  it  into  six  pieces,  each  piece 
having  a dot  or  hole,  by  making  only  two  cuts  with 
the  instrument  made  use  of.  If  a flexible  or  pliable 
substance,  such  as  paper  or  card,  be  used,  it  is  not 
to  be  folded.  Sent  l>y  Jenkins. 


charade. 

My  first  is  seen  in  everything,  you  see; 

My  next  is  where — and  Echo  answers,  “ Where?” 

My  whole  must  certainly  be  known  to  thee; 

For  it  is  here,  and  it  is  everywhere.  Darius. 

ANAGRAM. 

Cato  and  Chloe,  when  combined  well  together, 

Will  furnish  a thing  not  amiss  in  cold  weather. 

CONUNDRUMS. 

1.  Why  are  ladies  like  prize-fighters?  [welcomed  by  everybody? 

2.  Wiio  is  that  lady  whose  visits  nobody  wishes,  although  her  mother  is 

3.  Why  is  a fool  like  a good  joke? 

4.  When  is  a baronet’s  coat  as  good  as  himself? 

5.  Why  are  a fisherman  and  a shepherd  like  beggars? 

6.  What  people  can  never  live  long,  nor  wear  great-coats? 

FLOWERS  ENIGMATICALLY  EXPRESSED. 

To  be  neat,  and  a woman’s  name. 

An  animal,  and  an  article  of  dress. 

A greasy  substance,  aud  a drinking  vessel. 

A city,  and  arrogance. 

An  evergreen,  and  a wine. 

A part  of  the  body,  a consonant,  and  to  relieve. 

A fastening,  and  a fabulous  animal. 

A colour,  aud  a hollow  sounding  vessel. 

A wise  man,  a consonant,  and  an  animal.  M.  It. 

ARITHMETICAL  QUESTIONS. 

1.  How  many  reels  can  8 ladies  and  8 gentlemen  dance  without  each 

one  having  the  same  partner  twice?  P.  H.  1. 

2.  Two  men  entered  into  a speculation,  to  which  B subscribed  £15  more 

than  A.  After  4 months,  C was  admitted,  who  added  £50  to  the  stock; 
and  at  the  end  of  12  months  from  C’s  admission  they  found  they  ban 
gained  £154  ; when  A withdrawing,  received,  for  principal  and  gain,  fcSS. 
What  did  he  originally  subscribe?  Sent,  by  W.  D. 

3.  There  is  a number  which  is  composed  of  2 digits,  the  difference  of 

whose  squares,  divided  by  their  difference,  is  equal  to  three-fourths  of  the 
number.  What  is  the  number?  Osmond. 

4.  I have  two  measures,  one  of  which  is  a cylinder,  whose  height  is  7 i 

inches,  and  the  diameter  of  the  base  4|  inches.  The  second  is  of  th  same 
height  as  the  first;  but  the  base  is  an  ellipse,  whose  transverse  diameter  is 
4 j inches,  and  its  conjugate  3|  inches.  I shall  feel  obliged  if  any  oi  your 
talented  Correspondents  will  lavour  me  with  an  answer  to  the  following 
questions  thereto  relating: — 1.  What  are  the  contents  of  each  ot  the  mea- 
sures? 2.  If  I fill  the  farger  measure  with  water,  aud  the  smaller  with 
brandy,  what  will  be  the  weight,  in  ounces,  that  each  will  contain  ot  the 
liquid  therein  deposited?  And  if  1 pour  both  the  liquids  from  out  ot  the 
measures  into  a larger  vessel,  what  will  be  the  specific  gravity  of  the  mix- 
ture, true  to  eleven  places  oi  decimals,  the  specific  gravity  ot  water  being 
1000,  and  that  of  brandy  837?  Styk. 

5.  Express  three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-five  by  a number 

whose  local  value  is  2.  Des. 

1; Answers  to  the  pi'ecb<iiny  l^uesticns  should  t turn  us  either  bejore  or  by 

’he  post  which  arrives  in  London  on  Friday  /hominy,  tin  0th  of  February. 

The  first  requisite,  in  style,  seems  to  be  clearness;  the  second,  concise- 
ness; the  third,  power;  the  fourth,  harmony;  and  where  clearness,  con- 
ciseness, power,  and  harmony  are  united,  there  is  not  much  wanting. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
0. 
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RANDOM  READINGS, 

“List,  list  ! oh,  list!"  as  the  housekeeper  said  when  the  wind  whistled 
through  the  cracks  at  the  front  door. 

“Pray,  madam,  have  you  been  much  at  sea?” — “Why,  no,  not  exactly; 
but  my  daughter  married  the  brother  of  an  admiral.” 

Dog-wood,  an  eminent  author  observes,  may  readily  be  distinguished  by 
its  peculiar  bark. 

The  timber  trade,  which  has  scarcely  a plank  to  hold  up  by,  is  now  a deal 
better. — Mephystopheles.  > 

The  title  of  “ Grand  Falconer  of  England”  sounds  well;  but  what  i3 
that  personage  after  all  but  a “hawker?” 

A barrister  in  a recent  case  inquired  if  the  witness  knew  the  exact 
number  of  bills  he  took  in  a year?  to  which  the  witness,  being  a son  of 
Israel,  acutely  replied.  “Do  you  know  how  many  briefs  you  have  in  a 
year?”  (roars  of  laughter.) 

“ The  county  of  Limerick,”  said  a friend  of  ours,  the  other  day,  “ must 
be  the  cleanest  place  in  the  world.”  “ Why?”  we  asked.  “Because,” 
responded  our  facetious  friend,  “I  read,  in  the  Limerick  Chronicle,  “that 
the  police  were  scouring  the  country  in  all  directions.” 

In  the  window  of  a baker's  shop,  situated  in  one  of  the  suburban  streets 
of  Manchester,  was  seen,  not  long  ago,  affixed  the  following  written 
advertisement: — “A  few  good  artificial  flour  hands  wanted.”  And  in  that 
of  another  person  of  the  same  trade,  “ Flower  at  reduced  prizes." 

“Will  the  Americans  go  to  war?”  “No,”  said  a blunt  old  citizen. 
“Why  not?”  retorted  a Yankee.  “Because  they  cannot  command  the 
three  C’s,”  said  the  cit.  “What  are  the  seas  the}'  cannot  command?” 
ejaculated  Jonathan.  “ Cash,  Credit,  and  Character,”  replied  the  Old 
Englander.  Jonathan  could  not  repudiate  the  fact. 

There  are  two  advertisements  in  this  week’s  Times  of  a laughable  des- 
cription. One  advertises  for  an  answer  from  T.  S.,  if  “ still  in  England,  or 
elsewhere and  the  other  offers  the  sale  of  “ a donkey  that  has  been  kept 
at  a gentleman’s  seat  for  three  years,  carrying  Ms  little  family,  and  having 
a handsome  foal  on  January  1,  1846,”  just  as  if  they  were  all  of  one  breed — 
a donkey  family  affair! 

The  Weight  of  Light. — An  old  lady,  remarkable  for  her  confused 
ideas  of  the  meaning  of  words,  thus  described  a clear  summer  evening: — 
“It  was  a beautiful  bright  night — the  moon  made  everything  as  light  as  a 
cork.” 

Expressive  Colours. — During  the  late  gambling  fever  of  railwayism, 
there  was  some  question  of  re-painting  the  Stock  Exchange.  As  the  pro- 
cess is  as  necessary  as  ever,  Mephystopheles  suggests  that  the  colour  be 
“ rouge  et  noir.” 

Degrees  op  Comparison. — If  Prince  Albert  were  drunk,  he  would  be 
called  elated;  if  Lord  Trimtram  were  drunk,  he  would  be  called  elevated; 
if  Mr.  Plum,  the  rich  merchant,  were  drunk,  he  would  be  called  inebriated; 
if  a respectable  tradesman  be  drunk,  he  would  be  intoxicated;  but  if  a 
working  man  be  in  liquor,  it  would  be  said  that  the  nasty  beast  was  as 
drunk  as  a pig. 

A Grammatical  Question  Satisfactorily  Answered. — A lady  and 
gentleman  were  conversing  one  evening  together  upon  the  science  of 
grammar.  “ Pray,  madam,”  said  the  gentleman,  “ what  part  of  speech  is 
a kiss?”  “ Can  you  not  tell  me?”  replied  the  lady.  “A  substantive,  I 
believe,  madam.”  “ Is  it  a substantive  proper  or  common?”  interrogated 
the  lady.  “ Proper,  madam.”  “ Not  only  proper,”  rejoined  she;  “ it  is,  I 
think,  both  proper  and  common.” 

What’s  in  a Name? — Much! — So,  at  least,  thinks  Miss  W.  On  Thurs- 
day last,  she  went  to  Barnard  Castle  church,  accompanied  by  her  lover, 
that  “they  twain  might  be  made  one.”  The  officiating  priest  at  Hymen’s 

altar  requested  “Mary  W ” to  stand  forward.  The  bride-elect 

blushed  and  simpered — “Please  sir,  my  name’s  not  Mary:  it’s  Margaret.” 
Here  was  a catastrophe!  The  wedding  broke  abruptly  off;  and  poor 
Mary,  all  through  the  blunder  of  a parish-clerk,  was  doomed  to  remain 
three  weeks  longer  a spinster. 

Sagacitt  of  North  American  Indians.-- A North  American  Indian 
being  sent  with  a basket  of  apples  to  a neighbour,  eat  almost  all  of  them 
by  the  way.  He  was  astonished  to  learn  that  a piece  of  paper  he  deli- 
vered along  with  the  remnant  of  the  apples  informed  against  him. 
Accordingly,  when  sent  next  time,  before  commencing  to  devour  the 
apples,  he  placed  the  letter  below  a large  stone,  thinking  it  could  not 
see  him  and  again  bear  witness  against  him.  To  his  disappointment,  he 
was  again  checked,  and  then  he  exclaimed,  “ What  a conjuror  that  letter, 
to  see  through  so  big  a stone!” 

The  following  epitaph,  written  by  an  eccentric  genius,  and  directed  to 
be  engraved  upon  his  tombstone,  must  be  very  satisfactory  to  those  who 
visit  grave-yards  for  obituary  information: — 

My  name,  my  country,  what  are  they  to  thee? 

What,  whether  high  or  low,  my  pedigree? 

Perhaps  I far  surpass’d  all  other  men; 

Perhaps  I fell  below  them  all, — what  then? 

Suffice  it,  stranger,  that  thou  see’st  a tomb : 

Thou  know’st  its  use;  it  hides— no  matter  whom. 


Curious  Coincidence. — At  Marylebone  Police-court,  last  week,  a man 
named  Macready  was  brought  up  for  disorderly  conduct;  and  immediately 
after  that  case  was  disposed  of,  a man  named  Kean  was  charged  with 
being  a deserter,  and  was  committed. 

Uncivilised  Estimation  of  the  Value  of  Women. — An  American 
Indian  chief  gave  this  account  to  the  British  traveller,  Ilearne,  of  the 
value  and  duties  of  women: — “Women,”  says  Materiabbee,  “ were  made 
for  labour;  one  of  them  can  carry  and  haul  as  much  as  two  men  can  do 
They  also  pitch  our  tents,  make  and  mend  our  clothing,  keep  ns  warm  at 
night,  and  in  fact  there  is  no  such  thing  as  doing  without  their  assistance; 
and  though  they  do  everything,  they  arc  maintained  at  a trifling  expense, 
for  as  they  always  stand  cook,  the  very  licking  of  their  fingers  in  scarce 
times  is  sufficient  for  their  subsistence.” — Journey  to  the  Northern  Ocean. 

Remarkable  Eemale  Self-denial. — The  Echo  de  I'Oise  states,  that  a 
family  consisting  of  three  persons,  husband,  wife,  and  daughter,  holding 
the  mill  of  Fretoy,  near  Beauvais,  never  speak  a word  to  each  other.  This 
tenacity  not  to  use  the  faculty  of  speech  is  said  to  have  been  imposed  on 
them  by  a village  conjuror,  who  persuaded  them  that  by  keeping  silence 
they  would  eventually  find  a treasure,  and  that  their  machinery  would  hold 
firm.  This  complete  interdiction  from  speech,  however,  became  so  dis- 
agreeable to  the  mother  and  daughter,  that  the  man  of  art  permitted  them, 
as  a favour,  to  speak  when  outside  the  bounds  of  the  department  of  the 
Oise.  Gournay  being  the  nearest  place  in  the  Tieighbouring  department., 
they  proceed  there  every  Tuesday,  the  market-day,  and  talk  away  to  their 
hearts’  content. 

The  Militia  Movement. — The  announcement  of  the  intended  calling 
out  of  the  militia  has  raised  a mixed  feeling  among  the  people  at  large, 
who  are  divided,  like  Desdemona,  between  love  and  duty.  Some  love  the 
fine  regimentals,  and  hate  the  duty;  while  others,  conceiving  the  duty  to 
consist  chiefly  in  assembling  at  large  fires,  and  getting  a good  view  ol 
them  by  being  placed  in  the  front  rank  of  a crowd,  have  no  objection  to 
be  called  out  into  what  they  believe  to  be  “ active  service.”  Some,  who  are 
really  of  a pacific  turn,  are  running  frantically  about,  asking  what  will 
exempt  a man  from  serving  if  he  is  drawn  for  the  militia;  and  a supersti- 
tion appears  to  exist,  that  a lot  of  children— say  half-a-dozen — will  release 
an  individual  from  the  liability  to  be  called  out  as  militia-man.  This 
rumour  has  created  an  unhealthy  demand  for  infants,  who  are  being 
adopted  in  all  directions  by  people  who  hope  to  defraud  their  country  of 
their  valour  by  assuming  a paternity  they  are  not  entitled  to.  We  regret 
to  say  we  have  consulted  the  Act  of  Parliament,  and  find  the  supposed 
exemption  on  the  score  of  an  enormous  family  to  be  a mere  popular  error, 
like  the  notion  that  you  may  eat  a cart  load  of  turnips,  provided  you  cit 
down  in  a field  and  devour  them.  There  is  a rumour  that  Mr.  Distin  and 
his  four  sous,  the  distinguished  horn  players,  have  all  been  drawn  for  the 
militia;  hut  they  declare  they  will  see  their  trumpets  Mowed  before  they 
will  go. — Punch. 


GRAMMAR. — Positives  and  Comparatives. 

A person  past  twenty-one  is  a man,  but  a particular  method  of  doing  a 
thing  is  a manner. 

A place  where  a person  is  posted  to  keep  watch  is  a station,  but  one  who 
sells  post-paper  is  a stationer.  Richard. 

A market-place  is  a mart,  but  one  who  dies  for  his  religion  is  a 

MARTYR. 

The  fifth  month  in  the  year  is  May,  but  the  chief  magistrate  of  a cor- 
poration town  is  a mayor. 

Every  ship  has  a mast,  but  the  man  who  regulates  her  sailing  is  the 
master.  Nebuchadnezzol. 

A little  girl  in  a clean  frock  and  pinafore  is  a neat  girl,  but  one  who  is 
devouring  her  dinner  is  an  eater. 

If  a working  man’s  wages  are  twenty  shillings  a-week  they  are  high,  if 
they  are  five  a-week  they  are  still  hire. 

Englishmen  say  that  a large  slice  of  beef  is  a great  treat  for  a starving 
man;  the  French  that  a small  piece  is  morceau  (more  so.)  Amicus. 


SONNET  TO  AN  OYSTER. 


Testaceous  friend — nay,  be  not  testy  too, 

I come  not  now  to  put  thee  in  my  belly— 

How  is’t  thy  cousins-german,  Crabbe  and  Shelly, 

In  all  their  singing,  “ never  mention’d”  you? 

“ Mute  as  an  oyster!”  I wonder  if  the  elves, 

While  morning,  noon,  and  night  each  vagrant  boy  stirs 
The  air  and  appetite,  a- crying  “oysters!” 

Do  not,  in  sorrow,  sometimes  “ cry”  themselves! 

In  sooth,  I’m  hungry — ’tis  as  well  confest; 

And  now  while  Tom  his  throat  with  “lobster”  crams, 

And  brother  Dick  grows  clamorous  for  clams, 

I’ll  e’en  devour  the  friend  I love  the  best, 

Then  sing  his  praise  in  numbers  that  shall  tell 

The  “shell  of  Orpheus”  was  an  oyster-shell.  J.  G.  S. 
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Useful  Information  nnfr 


MANY  HAVE  SUFFERED  BY  TALKING,  BUT  FEW  BY 
SILENCE, 


HERALD 

Amusement  fox*  tfje  iHtllfon, 


GIVE  TOUR  TONGUE  MORE  HOLIDAYS  TITAN  TOUR  HANDS 
OR  EYES. 
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MICHAEL  ANGELO  TITMARSH’S  TOUR  THROUGH 
TURKEYDOM. — The  White  Squall 


On  deck,  beneath  the  awning, 

I dozing  lay  and  yawning; 

It  Yras  the  grey  of  dawning, 

Ere  yet  the  sun  arose  ; 

And  above  the  funnel’s  roaring, 

And  the  fitful  wind’s  deploring, 

I heard  the  cabin  snoring 
With  universal  nose. 

So  I lay  and  wonder’d  why  light 
Came  not,  and  watch’d  the  twilight. 

And  the  red  glimmer  of  the  skylight, 
That  shot  across  the  deck  ; 

And  the  binnacle  pale  and  steady, 

And  the  dull  glimpse  of  the  dead-eye, 
And  the  sparks  in  fiery  eddy, 

That  whirl’d  from  the  chimney-neck. 
In  our  jovial  floating  prison 
There  was  sleep  from  fore  to  mizen, 

And  never  a star  had  risen 
The  hazy  sky  to  speck. 

Strange  company  we  harbour’d  — 

We’d  a hundred  Jews  to  larboard. 
Unwash’d,  uncomb’d,  unbarber’d — 

Jews  black,  and  brown,  and  grey. 
With  terror  it  would  seize  ye, 

And  make  your  souls  uneasy. 

To  see  those  Rabbis  greasy, 

Who  did  nought  but  scratch  and  pray. 
Their  dirty  children  puking, 

Their  dirty  saucepans  cooking. 

Their  dirty  fingers  hooking 
Their  swarming  fleas  away. 

To  starboard  Turks  and  Greeks  were  ; 
Whisker’d  and  brown  their  cheeks  were, 
Enormous  wide  their  breeks  were, 

Their  pipes  did  puff  alway. 

Each  on  his  mat  allotted 
In  silence  smoked  and  squatted  ; 

Whilst  round  their  children  trotted 
In  pretty,  pleasant  play. 

He  can’t  but  smile  who  traces 
The  smiles  on  those  brown  faces, 

And  the  pretty  prattling  graces 
Of  there  small  heathens  gay. 

An  l so  the  hours  kept  tolling  ; 

And  through  the  ocean  rolling 
Went  the  brave  Iberia  bowling, 

Before  the  break  of  day  ; 

When  a squall,  upon  a sudden, 

Came  o’er  the  waters  scudding  ; 

And  the  clouds  began  to  gather, 

And  the  sex  was  lash’d  to  lather  ; 

And  the  lowering  thunder  grumbled, 
And  the  lightning  jump’d  and  tumbled; 
And  the  ship  and  all  the  ocean 
Woke  up  in  wild  commotion. 

Then  the  wind  set  up  a howling, 

And  the  poodle-dog  a yowling ; 

And  the  cocks  began  a crowing, 

And  the  old  cow  raised  a lowing, 

As  she  heard  the  tempest  blowing  ; 

And  fowls  and  geese  did  cackle, 

And  the  cordage  and  the  tackle 
Began  to  shriek  and  crackle  ; 

And  the  spray  dash’d  o’er  the  funnels, 


And  down  the  deck  in  runnels  ; 

And  the  rushing  water  soaks  all, 

From  the  seaman  on  the  fo'ksal 
To  the  stokers,  whose  black  faces 
Peer  out  of  their  bed-places  ; 

And  the  captain  lie  was  bawling. 

And  the  sailors  pullinqr,  hauling  ; 

And  the  quarter-deck  tarpauling 
Was  shivered  in  the  squalling  ; 

And  the  passengers  awaken 
Most  pitifully  shaken  ; 

And  the  steward  jumps  up,  and  hastens 
For  the  necessary  basins.  [ver’d 

Then  the  Greeks  they  groan’d  and  qui- 
And  they  knelt,  and  moan’d,  and  shiver’d, 
As  the  plunging  waters  met  them, 

And  splash’d  and  overset  them  ; 

And  they  call’d,  in  their  emergence, 

Upon  countless  saints  and  virgins  ; 

And  their  marrowbones  are  bended, 

Ami  they  think  the  world  is  ended. 

And  the  Turkish  people  for’ard 
Were  frighten’d  and  beliorror’d  ; 

And,  shrieking  and  bewildering, 

The  mothers  clutch’d  their  children. 

The  men  sung  “ Allah  ! Illah  ! ” 

“ Mashellali  ’.  ” and  “ Bismillah  ! ” 

Then  all  the  fleas  in  Jewry 
Jump’d  up  and  bit  like  fury  ; 

And  the  progeny  of  Jacob 
Did  on  the  main-deck  wake  up 
(I  wot  those  greasy  Rabbins 
Would  never  pay  for  cabins)  ; 

And  each  man  moan’d  and  jabber’d  in 
Ilis  filthy  Jewish  gaberdine, 

In  woe  and  lamentation— 

A howling  consternation  ; 

And  the  splashing  water  drenches 
Their  dirty  brats  and  wenches; 

And  they  crawl’d  from  bales  and  benches 
tn  a hundred  thousand  stenches. 

This  was  the  White  Squall  famous 
Which  then  and  there  o’ercame  us  ; 

But  we  look’d  at  Captain  Lewis, 

Who  calmly  stood  and  blew  his 
Cigar  in  all  the  bustle, 

And  scorn’d  the  tempest’s  tussle, 
j And  oft  we’ve  thought  hereafter 
How  he  beat,  the  storm  to  laughter  ; 

For  well  lie  knew  his  vessel 
With  that  vain  wind  could  wrestle  ; 

And  when  a wreck  we  thought  her. 

And  doom'd  ourselves  to  slaughter, 

How  gallantly  he  fought  her, 

And  through  the  hubbub  brought  her; 

And,  as  the  tempest  caught  her, 

Cried,  “ George,  some  brandy  and  water  ! ” 
And  when,  its  force  expended, 

The  harmless  storm  was  ended, 

And  as  the  sunrise  splendid 
Came  blushing  o’er  the  sea, 

I thought,  as  day  was  breaking, 

My  little  girls  were  waking, 

And  smiling  then,  and  making 
A prayer  at  home  for  me. 


THE  STORY-TELLER. 

THE  MORNING  DREAM.— An  Irish  Tale. 

“ The  dream  of  the  night  there's  no  reason  to  rue, 

But  the  dream  of  the  morning  is  sure  to  come  true.” 

Pretty  Peggy  May!  a bright-eyed,  merry  hearted,  little  darling  you  are. 
Peggy!  there’s  no  gainsaying  that  fact;  a cunning  little  gipsy,  and  most 
destructive  too,  as  many  an  aching  heart  can  testify.  But  who  can  blame 
thee  for  that?  As  well  might  the  summer's  sun  be  blamed  for  warming  the 
sweet  flowers  into  life.  It  is  a natural  ordination,  that  all  who  see  you 
should  love  you. 

Pretty  Peg  has  just  completed  her  eighteenth  year;  in  the  heedless 
gaiety  of  youth  she  has  hitherto  gamboled  through  the  road  of  life,  without 


a grief,  almost  without  a thought.  Oh!  for  thesunny  days  of  childhood, ere, 
wedded  to  experience,  the  soul  brings  forth  its  progeny  of  cares.  Why  cun 
we  not  add  the  knowledge  of  our  wiser  years,  and  linger  over  that  most 
blessed,  least  prized  period  of  our  existence,  when  every  impulse  is  at  once 
obeyed,  and  the  ingenuous  soul  beams  forth  in  smiles— its  every  working 
indexed  in  the  face — ere  prudence  starts  up  like  a spectre,  and  cries  out, 
“Beware!  there  is  a prying  world  that  watches  every  turn,  and  does  not 
always  make  a true  report?”  Prudence  ! how  1 hate  the  cold,  calculating, 
heartless  phrase.  Be  loyal  in  word,  be  just  in  act,  be  honest  in  all;  hut 
prudence!  ’tis  twin  brother  to  selfishness,  spouse  of  mistrust,  and  parent  of 
hypocrisy ! But,  metliinks  I hear  some  one  say,  “ This  is  a most  cavalier 
way  of  treating  one  of  the  cardinal  virtues” — to  which  I reply,  “ It  cer- 
tainly has,  by  some  means  or  another,  sneaked  in  amongst  the  v irtues,  and 
thereby  established  a right  to  the  position;  hut  it  is  the  companionship 
only  which  makes  it  respectable,  and  it  must  he  accompanied  by  all  the 
rest  to  neutralize  its  mischievous  tendency. 

But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  Peggy  and  her  dreams  ? Pshaw ! don’t  be 
impatient— we  are  coming  to  that.  If  you  have  taken  the  slightest  interest 
in  little  Peg,  prepare  to  sympathize  in  her  first  heart-deep  sorrow.  She  is 
in  love  1 Now,  if  she  herself  were  questioned  about  the  matter,  I’m  pretty 
sure  she  would  say  it’s  no  such  thing;  hut  I take  upon  myself  to  declare  it 
to  he  true,  and  for  fear  you  should  think  that  I make  an  assertion  which  I 
cannot  substantiate,  permit  me  to  relate  the  substance  of  a conversation 
which  took  place  between  Peg  and  her  scarcely  less  pretty,  but  infinitely 
more  mischievous  cousin,  Bridget  O'Connor.  They  had  just  returned  li^pu 
one  of  those  gregarious  merry  meetings,  where  some  spacious  granary,  just 
emptied  of  its  contents,  gives  glorious  opportunity  for  the  gladsome  heart 
of  the  village  and  “ all  the  country  round,”  to  meet  and  astonish  the 
rats— sleek,  well-fed  rascals — dozing  in  their  holes,  with  up  rorious  fun  and 
revelry. 

A sudden  and  indeed,  under  the  circumstances,  extremely  significant 
sigh  from  Peg,  startled  Bridget  from  the  little  glass  where  she  was  specu- 
lating as  to  how  she  looked  for  the  last  hour  or  two.  I may  as  well  say 
the  scrutiny  was  perfectly  satisfactory — she  had  not  danced  all  her  curls 
out.  “ Gracious  me,  Peg!”  she  exclaimed,  “ how  you  do  sigh!” 

“And  no  wonder,”  rejoined  Peggy,  with  a slight  squeeze  of  acid;  “after 
having  danced  down  twenty  couple  twenty  times,  I should  like  to  know 
who  wouldn’t?” 

“ Ah!  but  that  wasn’t  a tired  sigh,  Peg.  I know  the  difference — one 
needn’t  dive  as  low  as  the  heart  for  them;  a tired  sigh  comes  flying  out 
upon  a breath  of  joy,  and  turns  into  a laugh  before  it  leavi  tb  lips;  you 
are  sad,  Peg!” 

“ How  you  talk!  why,  what  on  earth  should  make  me  sad?” 

“ That’s  exactly  what  I want  to  know.  Now  there’s  no  use  in  your  try- 
ing to  laugh,  for  you  can’t  do  it.  Do  you  think  I don’t  know  the  differ 
between  a laugh  and  that  nasty  deceitful  croak?” 

“Bridget,”  exclaimed  Peg,  with  a look  which  she  intended  should  be 
very  severe  and  very  reproachful,  “I’m  sleepy.” 

“ Well  then,  kiss  me,  and  go  to  bed,”  replied  Bridget.  Ho!  ho!  thought 
she,  there’s  something  curious  about  Peg  to-night.  I think  what  I think, 
and  if  I think  right,  I’m  no  woman  if  I don’t  find  out  before  I sleep. 
Craftily  she  changed  the  conversation,  abused  the  women’s  dresses,  and 
criticised  their  complexions,  especially  the  pretty  ones.  At  last,  when 
had  completely  lulled  the  commotion  of  Peg’s  thoughts  into  a < aim,  she 
suddenly  cried  out — “ Oh ! Peg,  I forgot  to  tell  you,  that  one  of  the  boys 
we  danced  with  had  his  leg  broke  coming  homo  to-night!” 

Peggy,  surprised  into  an  emotion  she  found  it  impossible  to  conceal, 
started  up,  pale  as  snow,  and  gasped  out — 

“ Who  was  it?  who?” 

Ha!  ha!  thought  the  other,  the  fox  is  somewhere  about — now  to  beat 
the  cover. 

“ Did  you  hear  me  ask  you  who?”  said  Peg  anxiously. 

“I  did,  dear,”  replied  Bridget,  “but  I’m  trying  to  recollect.  I think,” 
and  she  looked  steadily  into  Peggy’s  eyes,  “ I think  it  was  Ned  Riley.” 
Peg  didn’t  even  wink. 

She  doesn’t  care  about  him,  and  I’m  not  sorry  for  that,  thought  Bridget, 
thorehy  making  an  acknowledgment  to  herself,  which  the  sagacious 
reader  wall  no  doubt  interpret  truly. 

“ No,  it  wasn’t  Ned,”  she  continued;  “ now  I think  of  it,  it  was — it  was 
— a — ” 

“ Who?  who?”  cried  Peg,  now  sensibly  agitated,  “do  tell  me — there’s  a 
dear.” 
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Not  she,  not  a bit  of  it,  but  lingered  with  feminine  ingenuity,  now 
making  as  though  she  recollected  the  name,  and  then  with  a shake  of  her 
head  pretended  to  dive  back  into  memory,  just  as  the  inquisitors  of  old 
used  to  slacken  the  torture,  to  enable  the  recipient  to  enjoy  another  dose. 

“ Now  I have  it,”  said  she,  “no  I haven’t;  I do  believe  I’ve  forgotten 
who  it  was;  but  this  I know,  it  was  the  pleasantest  mannered  and  nicest 
young  fellow  in  the  whole  heap.  " 

“ Then  it  must  have  been  Mark'  !”  exclaimed  Peg,  throwing  prudence 
overboard  and  fixing  her  large  eloquent  eyes  full  on  Bridget’s  mouth,  as  if 
her  everlasting  fate  depended  upon  the  little  monosyllable  about  to  issue 
from  it. 

“ It  was  Mark!  that  was  the  name!”  , 

Peggy  gave  a gasp,  while  Bridget  went  on,  with  a triumphant  twinkle  in 
her  wicked  little  eye,  which  did  not  show  overfavourably  for  her  humanity. 

“ Mark  Brady!"  dwelling  on  the  name  with  slow  distinct  emphasis, 
which  made  Peggy’s  heart  jump  at  each  word  as  though  she  had  received 
an  electric  shock. 

She  knew  the  tenderest  part  of  the  sentient  anatomy,  Bridget  did,  and 
took  intense  delight  in  stabbing  exactly  there;  not  mortal  stabs,  that 
would  be  mercy,  but  just  a little  too  far  for  tickling.  That  sort  of  a 
woman  was  Bridget,  who,  if  possessed  of  an  incumbrance  in  husband  shape, 
would  take  infinite  pains  to  discover  the  weakest  points  in  his  temper,  and 
industriously  attack  those  quarters,  piling  up  petty  provocations,  one  upon 
another  ; none  in  themselves  of  sufficient  importance  to  induce  a sally,  but 
making  altogether  a breast-work  of  aggravation,  that  must  at  last  o’ertop 
the  wall  of  temper.  And  if  the  unfortunate  besieged  don’t  take  his  hat, 
and  make  a not  very  honourable  retreat,  philosophy  will  be  obliged  to  strike 
its  flag,  the  signal  for  a civil  war,  which,  like  all  such  unnatural  conflicts, 
strikes  at  the  root  of  all  domestic  comfort,  and  whichever  side  may  remain 
the  victor,  the  trophy  is  a home  destroyed. 

But  to  return  to  Peg,  for  whose  benefit  I have  indulged  in  the  foregoing 
rather  spiteful  digression,  in  order  that  she  might  have  time  to  recover  her- 
self; or  rather,  I should  say,  to  be  thoroughly  conscious  of  the  extent  of 
her  unhappiness.  Remember,  ’tis  her  first  grief,  so  pardon  its  intensity. 
Phantoms  of  cratches  and  of  wooden  legs  came  crowding  on  her  imagina- 
tion, contrasting  themselves  with  the  curious  agility  with  which  poor  Mark 
had  “beat  the  floor ” in  the  merry  jig,  until  he  made  it  echo  to  every  note 
of  the  pipes.  Then  rose  up  vague  spectres  of  sanguinary  minded  surgeons, 
with  strange  butcherly  instruments;  then  she  saw  nothing  but  fragmentary 
Marks,  unattached  legs,  a whole  roomfull  dancing  by  themselves;  there 
they  were,  twisting  and  twirling  about  in  the  various  difficult  complications 
of  the  “toe  and  heel,”  “double  shuffle,”  “ladies’  delight,”  and  “cover 
thdfcbuckle.’  She  shut  her  eyes  in  horror,  and  was  sensible  of  nothing  but 
a gloomy  blood-red.  There’s  no  knowing  to  what  lengths  her  terrible 
fancies  might  have  gone,  had  they  not  been  dispersed  like  wreaths  of  vapour 
by  a hearty  laugh  from  the  mischievous  Bridget.  Peggy  opened  her  eyes 
in  astonishment.  Was  she  awake?  Yes;  there  was  her  cousin,  enjoying 
one  of  the  broadest,  merriest,  wickedest  laughs  that  ever  mantled  over  the 
face  of  an  arch  little  female. 

“Poor  Mark!”  she  cried,  and  then  burst  forth  again  into  ringing 
laughter,  which  dimpled  her  crimson  cheeks  like — what  shall  I say? — 
like  a fine  heaLhy-loo’  ing  cord-red  potatoe,  an  Irish  simile,  I must  say; 
but  had  we  seen  Bridget,  and  were  acquainted  with  the  features  of  the 
aforesaid  esculent,  I’m  pretty  certain  you  would  acknowledge  its  aptness. 

“ What,  in  the  name  of  gracious,  are  you  laughing  at?”  exclaimed  Peggy, 
a gleam  of  hope  break!  ng  on  the  darkness  of  her  thought. 

“ Why,  that  you  should  take  on  so,  when  I told  you  Mark  had  broken 
his  leg,”  gaily  replied  Bridget. 

“ Hasn’t  he?” 

“ Not  half  so  much  as  your  poor  little  heart  would  have  been  broken  if 
he  had,”  said  the  torm  cntor. 

“Bridget!  cousin!”  said  poor  Peg,  now  enduring  much  more  pain  from 
the  sudden  revulsion  oi’ feeling,  “you  should  not  have  done  this;  you  have 
crowded  a whole  life-time  of  agony  in  those  few  moments  past.” 

“Well,  forgive  me,  dear  Peggy.  I declare  I didn’t  know  that  you  had 
the  affection  so  strong  on  you,  or  I wouldn’t  have  joked  for  the  world. 
But  now,  confess,  doesn’t  it  serve  you  right,  for  not  confiding  in  me,  your 
natural  born  cousin?  Did  I ever  keep  a secret  from  you?  Didn’t  I tell 
you  all  about  Pat  Finch,  and  Johnny  Magee,  and  Jack  the  Hurler,  eh?” 

“ But  not  one  word  about  Edward  Riley,  with  whom  you  danced  so  often 
to-night,”  observed  Peg,  with  a very  pardonable  dash  of  malice. 

It  was  now  Bridget’s  turn  to  change  colour,  as  she  stammered  out,  “I — 
I was  going  to — not  that  I care  much  about  him ; no,  no,  Mark  is  the  flower 
of  the  flock,  and  I’ve  a mighty  great  mind  to  set  my  cap  at  him  myself.” 
Peggy  smiled,  a very  small,  but  a peculiar,  and  it  might  have  been, 
perfectly  self-satisfied  smile,  as  she  replied— “ Try,  Miss  Bridget,  and  I 
wish  you  success.” 

“ Truth  is  Scarce  when  liars  are  near,”  said  Bridget.  “ But  I say,  Peg, 
does  Mark  know  you  love  him  so  hard?” 

“Don’t  be  foolish;  how  should  he?” 

“Did  you  never  tell  him?” 

“ What  do  you  take  me  for?” 

“ Did  he  never  tell  you  ?” 

“ What  do  you  take  him  for?” 

“ For  a man,  and  moreover,  a conceited  one.  Don’t  you  mean  to  let  him 
know  his  good  fortune?” 

“ It  isn’t  leap  year,  and  if  it  was,  I’d  rather  die  than  do  such  a thing,” 
said  Peggy. 


“ Come,  I’ll  bet  you  a new  cap,  that  I mean  to  wear  at  your  wedding, 
you  will  let  him  know  the  state  of  your  feelings,  and  that  before  a week 
is  over  your  head,”  provokmgly  replied  Bridget. 

Peggy  said  nothing.  Prudent  Peg! 

“ Is  it  a bet?” 

“ Yes,  yes,  anything;  but  go  to  sleep,  or  we  shan’t  get  a wink  to-night.” 

“True  for  you,  cousin,  for  it’s  to-morrow  already!  Look  at  the  day- 
break, how  it  has  frightened  our  candle,  uni  il  it’s  almost  as  pale  as  your 
cheek.” 

“ Good  night,  Bridget.” 

“ Good  night,  dear  Peg;  don’t  forget  to  remember  your  dreams.  Recol- 
lect its  morning  now,  and  whatever  we  dream,  is  sure  to  come,  true." 

Before  she  slept,  Bridget  formed  a project  in  her  mind  to  ensure  the 
winning  of  her  bet.  What  it  was,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  find  out  bye 
and  bye. 

Very  early  in  the  day,  Mark  Brady  and  Ned  called  to  inquire  after  the 
health  of  their  respective  partners.  It  so  happened  that  Bridget  received 
them;  and  very  quickly — for  she  was  qne  of  those  tyrants  in  love  who 
make  their  captives  feel  their  chains — on  some  frivolous  pretence  or  another, 
dismissed  her  swain  and  began  to  develop  her  plot  with  Mark. 

Now  Mark,  I may  as  well  tell  you  now  as  at  any  other  time,  was  a very 
favourable  specimen  of  a class,  I regret  to  say,  not  once  numerous  in 
Ireland — a well  to-do  farmer,  his  rent  always  ready,  his  crops  carefully 
gathered,  and  a trifle  put  by  yearly,  so  that  he  enjoyed  that  most  enviable 
condition  in  life,  “ a modest  competence.”  As  to  his  personal  appearance, 
there’s  scarcely  any  occasion  to  describe  that,  for  with  the  exception  of 
one  individual,  I don’t  suppose  he  has  a feature  or  characteristic  which  would 
be  considered  by  any  one  at  all  uncommon  or  interesting.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  Mark  was  a man!  A volume  of  eulogy  could  not  say  more. 

And,  moreover,  Mark  did  love  pretty  Peggy  May;  with  a whole-heavted , 
manly  and  unselfish  love,  he  loved  her.  I tell  you  this,  dear  reader,  in 
order  that  you  may  not  waste  time  in  speculating  on  the  subject  of  Mark’s 
thoughts,  as  he  sat,  silent  and  fidgetty,  a passive  victim  to  the  mischievous 
Bridget,  who,  shrewd  little  puss  1 knew  every  turn  of  his  mina  as  though 
imprinted  on  his  face;  and  for  the  matter  of  that,  so  they  were,  in  nature’s 
own  characters,  type  most  readable. 

Mark  was  apparently  very  busy,  sketching  imaginary  somethings  on  the 
floor  with  his  blackthorn  stick,  and  seemingly  unconscious  of  Bridget’s 
presence,  when  she  suddenly  interrupted  his  revery  by  saying — 

“ A penny  for  your  thoughts,  Mr.  Brady !” 

“Eh!  what!”  he  replied,  blushing ’till  it  fairly  stung  his  cheek  like  a 
million  of  needles.  “ A penny,  is  it,  Miss?  faith  an’  it’s  dear  they’d  be  at 
that  same.” 

“ And  what  may  you  be  thinking  of,  may  I ask,  Mr.  Mark?”  said 
Bridget,  accompanying  the  question  with  one  of  her  very  sweetest  smiles. 

“Just  nothing  at  all,  Miss,”  replied  Mark. 

“ Nothing!  then  they  would  be  ‘dear,’  and  that’s  true,  Mark;  but  sup- 
posing now,”  she  continued,  archly — “ I only  say,  supposing  it  happened 
to  be  your  sweetheart  you  were  thinking  of,  you  might  find  another 
meaning  for  that  same  little  word!” 

Mark  felt  as  though  he  had  been  detected  in  some  fault,  as  he  replied, 
sketching  away  on  the  floor  faster  than  ever,  “ But  what  if  I hadn’t  a 
sweetheart  to  think  of,  Miss  O’Connor?”  It  was  a miserable  attempt  at 
prevarication,  and  he  felt  that  it  was. 

“ Why,  then,  I should  say,  as  you’re  not  blind,  its  mighty  lucky  that  you 
don  t carry  such  a thing  as  a heart  about  you.  I’d  be  ashamed  if  I were 
you,  rising  twenty  years  old,  and  neither  crooked  nor  ugly;  it’s  disgraceful 
to  hear  you  say  so — a pretty  example  to  set  to  the  boys!” 

“ True>for  you,  and  so  it  is,”  said  Mark,  “ and  more  betoken,  it’s  a much 
greater  shame  for  me  to  tell  any  lies  about  the  matter : I have  a sweet- 
heart, though  she  doesn’t  know  it  ay,  and  have  had  one  for  this  nigh  hand 
a twelve-month.” 

“ Only  to  think,”  replied  Bridget,  casting  down  her  eyes,  and  affecting 
to  conceal  some  sudden  emotion,  “and  for  a twelvemonth  nigh  band! 
Oh,  dear!  I don’t  feel  well!” 

Mark  was  puzzled — in  point  of  fact,  embarrassed.  There  was  something 
in  Bridget’s  manner  which  he  couldn’t  understand;  he  had  a vague  pre- 
sentiment that  there  was  a mistake  somewhere,  but  when  she,  pretending 
to  be  overcome,  flung  herself  into  his  arms,  the  truth  burst  upon  him  at 
once.  He  was  in  a precious  dilemma;  Bridget  was  in  love  with  him,  and 
he  felt  downright  ashamed  of  himself  for  being  so  fascinating.  What  he 
was  to  do,  or  how  to  extricate  himself,  he  couldn’t  tell,  as  she,  casting  a 
fascinating  glance  right  at  him,  said  softly — 

“ Dear  Mark,  those  good-looking  eyes  of  yours  told  me  of  your  love, 
long,  long  before  your  lazy  tongue.” 

“ Love!”  interrupted  Mark,  endeavouring  to  put  in  a demurrer. 

“ To  be  sure,”  said  she;  “I  saw  it — I knew  it,  and  well,”  she  continued, 
seeing  he  was  about  to  speak.  “ When  do  you  mean  to  talk  to  Aunty? 
You  know  my  fifty  pounds  are  in  her  hands.”  She  was  an  heiress,  was 
Bridget. 

“ Bounds!  Aunty!  yes,  to  be  sure,”  replied  Mark,  perfectly  bewildered. 
“ but  I thought  Ned  Riley-  was — ” 

“ Peggy’s  sweetheart.  Well,  we  all  know  that,”  interrupted  Bridget, 
inly  enjoying  the  consternation  that  painted  Mark’s  cheek  a livid  white. 
“ And  you  to  be  so  jealous  of  Riley,”  she  went  on,  “not  to  dance  with  me 
last  night.  I knew  the  reason,  but  the  jealousy  that  springs  from  love  is 
soon  forgot,  so  I forgot  your’s.” 
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“Peggy!  his  sweetheart?  Riley’s?” 

“ To  be  sure;  don’t  you  know  they  are  going  to  be  married?” 

“ No!”  vacantly  replied  the  sorely  bewildered  Mark. 

“ Oh,  yes!  and  now  I want  to  tell  you  a pet  plan  of  mine  ; if  you  don’t 
think  me  too  bold,  Mark,  and  that  is,  how  nice  and  cozy  it  would  be,  if  we 
could  only  all  be  married  on  the  same  day.” 

This  was  too  much  for  Mark;  he  couldn’t  endure  it  any  longer;  he 
started  up,  pushed  his  hat  very  far  on  his  head,  saying,  in  what  he  intended 
to  be  a most  severe  tone — 

“ Miss  O’Connor,  I don’t  know  what  could  have  put  such  an  idea  iuto 
your  head.  Marry,  indeed!  I’ve  enough  to  do  to  take  care  of  myself.  No! 
I’m  sorry  to  wound  your  feelings,  but  I shall  never  marry !” 

“ Oh  yes,  you  will,”  said  Bridget,  placing  her  arm  in  his,  which  he 
disengaged,  saying  bitterly — 

“Never!  never!” 

“ Nonsense,  I'll  bet  you  will;  and,  if  it  was  only  to  humour  me,  Mark,  on 
the  very  same  day  that  Peggy  is!” 

“ Bridget,  I didn’t  think  I could  hate  a woman  as  I’m  beginning  to  hate 
you.” 

“ Better  before  marriage  than  after,  Mr.  Mark.  Come,  I’ll  bet  you  a new 
Sunday  coat  against  a calico  gown  —and  that’s  long  odds  in  your  favour — 
that  what  I’ve  said  will  come  true.” 

“ Nonsense!” 

“ Is  it  a bet?” 

“ Pooh!  I’ll  bet  my  life,  against — ” 

“ What  it’s  worth,  Mr.  Mark — just  nothing  at  all.” 

“ True  for  you  now,  Bridget;  true  for  you!”  and  Mark  suddenly  quitted 
the  house  in  such  real  sorrow,  that  it  touched  for  a moment  even  Bridget’s 
heart;  but  only  for  a moment.  Pshaw!  thought  she,  let  him  fret;  it  will 
do  him  good,  and  make  the  joy  greater  when  he  comes  to  know  the  truth. 
A hunt  would  be  nothing  without  hedges  and  ditches.  Proceeding  to  the 
window,  she  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise. 

“Ha!  as  I live,  here  comes  Peg  herself.  She  must  meet  Mark;  what 
fun!  He  sees  her  and  stops  short;  what  a quandary  he's  in!  She  sees 
him!  How  the  little  fool  blushes;  now  they  meet.  Mark  doesn't  take  her 
hand.  I wonder  what  he’s  saying.  ‘ It’s  a fine  day,’  I suppose,  or  some- 
thing equally  interesting;  he  passes  on  and  Peg  looks  as  scared  as  if  she 
had  seen  a ghost.” 

A sudden  thought  at  this  moment  seemed  to  strike  Bridget;  she  clapped 
her  hands  together  and  laughed  a little  sharp  laugh,  saying,  “ I’ll  do  it,  I 
will;  I’ll  have  a bit  of  fun  with  Peg  too.”  So  she  pretended  to  be  very  busy 
at  her  spinning  wheel  as  Peggy  entered,  and  hanging  up  her  cloak  and 
bonnet,  sat  down  without  saying  a word. 

“Ah!  Peg,”  Bridget  began,  “is  that  you?  Mark  has  just  been  here.” 
“Indeed!”  replied  Peggy,  twisting  up  one  pretty  curl  so  tightly,  as  to 
hurt  her  head. 

“ The  blessed  truth,”  continued  the  wicked  little  torinenter.  “ Did  you 
meet  him?” 

A very  desponding  “Yes,”  was  the  response. 

“ Well,”  demanded  Bridget,  anxiously,  “did  he  say  anything — I mean, 
anything  particular  1” 

“ He  only  said  the  weather  was  pleasant,  and  then  passed  on  without 
ever  even  shaking  hands  with  me,”  sadly  replied  Peggy. 

“ Mark  needn’t  have  done  that;  whatever  happens,  he  ought  to  be  civil 
to  you,"  said  Bridget,  with  a peculiar  expression  that  made  Peggy’s  heart 
flutter  within  her  like  a pigeon. 

“ Civil  to  me!  what  do  you  mean  Bridget?” 

Bridget  hummed  an  air,  and  as  if  suddenly  wishing  to  change  the  con- 
versation, said  gaily : 

“Oh!  I forgot,  we  were  to  tell  each  other’s  dreams  this  morning.  Peg, 
you  begin;  what  did  you  dream  about?” 

“Nothing,  Bridget;  I didn’t  sleep.” 

“ Then  you  couldn’t  have  dreamed,”  sagely  responded  the  other,  “ but 
I did.” 

“ What?” 

“ I.dreamed  that  I had  a beautiful  new  gown  given  to  me,  and  by  whom 
do  you  think?” 

“ I don’t  know;  Ned  Riley,  may-be.” 

“ Ned  Riley,  indeed,’’  replied  Bridget  with  a sneer,  “not  a bit  of  it.  By 
a finer  man  than  ever  stood  in  his  shoes.  Who  but  Mark  Brady?” 

Peg’s  heart  sank  within  her. 

“ That  wasn’t  all  I dreamed,”  and  she  fixed  her  wild  eyes  full  on  Peg, 
in  a way  that  made  hers  fall  instantly,  “ I dreamed  that  I was  married  to 
him.” 

“ To  Mark?”  whispered  Peggy. 

“ To  Mark !” 

Peggy  didn’t  utter  another  syllable,  didn’t  even  look  up,  but  sat  motion- 
less and  pale — very  pale.  Bridget  couldn’t  understand  her  seeming  apathy ; 
a more  acute  observer  would  have  but  contrasted  it  with  the  intense  emo- 
tion which  she  felt  within — an  emotion  not  a whit  lessened  as  Bridget  con- 
tinued, with  marked  expression: 

“ 1 dreamed  all  that  this  blessed  morning,  and  morning  dreams,  you 
know,  always  come  true.” 

Peggy,  still  silent,  seemed  wholly  to  be  occupied  in  demolishing,  piece  by 
piece,  the  remnant  of  a faded  flower  which  bhe  had  taken  from  her  bosom, 
lingering  over  its  destruction  as  though  a portion  of  her  heart  went  with 
each  fragment,  when  Bridget  suddenly  started  up,  exclaiming,  “Here 
comes  Mark,  1 declare.” 


A painful  spasm  shot  through  Peggy’s  frame,  yet  she  did  not  stir  from 
| her  seat;  the  only  evidence  that  she  heard  Bridget’s  exclamation  was,  that 
her  lips  grew  as  pallid  as  her  cheek. 

“ But,  what  am  I thinking  about?  I must  go  and  tidy  my  hair.” 

And  away  flew  Bridget  up  to  her  room,  from  whence  she  crept  stealthily 
down,  and  snugly  ensconsed  herself  behind  the  door — naughty  girl! — to 
listen  to  what  transpired. 

Mark,  who  since  his  conversation  with  Bridget,  had  seriously  contem- 
plated suicide,  but  was  puzzled  about  the  best  mode  of  making  away  with 
himself,  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  to  enter  the  army  as  a common 
soldier  would  be  the  least  criminal,  although  certainly  the  most  lingering 
process,  and  it  was  to  lacerate  hi3  feelings  by  a parting  interview  with  his 
dearly  loved  Peg,  before  he  consummated  the  act  of  enlistment,  that  he 
now  came. 

Arrived  at  the  door,  he  hesitated  a moment,  then  giving  one  big  gulp, 
he  lifted  the  latch  and  entered.  There  he  saw  Peggy  herself,  looking 
straight  into  the  fire,  never  once  turning  aside  or  raising  her  eyes,  proof 
positive  to  Mark,  if  he  wanted  any,  that  she  cared  nothing  for  him.  He 
sat  down,  and  for  several  minutes  there  was  a dead  silence.  Mark  had 
fully  intended  to  say  something  frightfully  cutting  to  his  sweetheart,  but 
as  he  gazed  on  her  white,  sad  face,  his  resentment  vanished,  and  he  felt 
more  inclined  to  implore  than  to  condemn.  He  wanted  to  speak,  but  what 
to  say  he  had  not  the  remotest  idea.  At  last  Peg  broke  the  silence,  by 
murmuring  softly,  as  though  it  were  but  a thought,  to  which  she  had  given 
involuntary  expression— 

“ May  you  be  happy,  Mark  ! May  you  be  happy !” 

“ Happy  1”  echoed  Mark,  with  a sharp  emphasis,  that  thrilled  painfully 
through  Peggy,  “ faith,  its  well  for  you  to  be  wishing  me  happiness.” 
“Indeed,  indeed,  I do,  Mark— I mean  Mr.  Brady,”  meekly  replied  the 
poor  girl. 

“Oh,  that’s  right!”  said  Mark  bitterly.  “Mr.  Brady!  It  used  to  be 
Mark.” 

“ But  never  can  again.” 

“ You’re  right!  never!” 

“ Never!”  and  poor  Peggy  sighed  deeply. 

After  another  embarrassing  pause,  broken  only  by  a sort  of  smothered 
sound,  which  might  have  been  the  wind  but  wasn’t,  Mark  started  up, 
exclaiming — “ I see  my  company  is  displeasing  to  you,  but  I shan’t  trouble 
you  long.  That  will  be  done  to-morrow  which  will  separate  us  for  ever.” 
“To-morrow!  so  soon?”  replied  Peggy,  with  a stifled  sob. 

“Yes;  the  sooner  the  better.  What  is  it  now  to  you?” 

“ Oh,  nothing,  nothing!  But  I thought — that  is — I’m  very,  very  foolish.” 
Poor  Peggy’s  heart  overflowed  its  bounds  ; burying  her  face  in  her 
hands,  she  burst  into  tears. 

Mark  didn’t  know  what  to  make  of  it.  She  must  have  liked  me  a little, 
thought  he,  or  why  this  grief  ? Well,  its  all  my  own  fault.  Why  didn’t  1 
tell  her  of  my  love,  like  a man?  and  not  sneak  about,  afraid  of  the  sound 
of  my  own  voice.  I’ve  lost  her,  lost  the  only  thing  that  made  life  to  me 
worth  enduring,  and  the  sooner  I relieve  her  of  my  presence  the  better. 

“ Miss  May!  Peggy!”  he  said,  with  an  effort  of  calmness,  “this  is  the 
last  time  we  may  meet  on  earth;  won’t  you  give  me  your  hand  at  parting?” 
Peggy  stretched  out  both  hands, exclaiming,  through  her  tears— “Mark! 
Mark ! this  is,  indeed,  cruel !” 

“ It  is,  I know  it  is!”  said  Mark,  brushing  awray  an  obtrusive  tear.  “ So 
God  bless  you,  and  good  angels  watch  over  you;  and  if  you  ever  cared 
for  me — ” 

“ If  I ever  cared  for  you ! oh,  Mark !” 

“Why!  did  you?”  inquired  Mark. 

“You  were  my  only  thought,  my  life,  my  happiness!”  There  was  the 
same  curious  sound  from  the  chamber  door,  but  the  innocent  wind  had 
again  to  bear  the  blame.  Peggy  continued — “Mark,  would  that  you  had 
the  same  feeling  for  me!” 

“I  had!  I had!”  frantically  he  replied.  “And  more,  oh!  much  more 
than  I have  words  to  speak.  Why  didn’t  we  know  this  sooner?” 

“ Ah!  why,  indeed?”  sadly  replied  Peggy,  “ but  it  is  too  late.” 

“ Too  late!”  replied  Mark,  “ too  late!” 

“Not  a bit  of  it!”  exclaimed  Bridget,  bursting  into  the  room,  streaming 
with  tears  of  suppressed  laughter.  “ Don’t  look  so  frightened,  good  people 
I’m  not  a ghost.  Who  lost  a new  cap?  eh,  Peg?  And  more  betoken,  who 
is  likely  to  lose  a new  gown?  I’ll  have  my  bets,  if  1 die  for  it.  So  you 
have  spoken  out  at  last,  have  you.  You’re  a pretty  pair  of  lovers.  You’d 
have  gone  on  everlastingly,  sighing  and  fretting  yourselves,  until  there 
wouldn’t  have  been  enough  between  you  to  make  a decent  fiddle-string,  if  I 
hadn’t  interfered.” 

“You?”  cried  Peggy  and  Mark  simultaneously. 

“ Yes,  indeed;  it  made  me  perfectly  crazy  to  see  the  two  of  you  groaning* 
and  fussing,  without  the  courage  to  say  what  your  hearts  dictated.  There 
go  and  kiss  each  other,  you  pair  of  noodles.” 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  Bridget’s  explanation  brought  about  a 
pleasant  understanding  between  all  parties;  and  it  will  be  only  needful  to 
add,  that  a few  weeks  afterwards  theie  was  a double  wedding  at  the  little 
parish  chapel.  One  of  the  brides  wore  a bran  new  calico  gown  of  such 
wonderful  variety  of  colour,  and  moreover  a new  cap  of  so  elaborate  a style 
of  decoration,  that  she  was  the  admiration,  and,  of  necessity,  the  envy  of 
the  entire  female  population. 

Bridget  had  won  both  her  wagers,  thereby  establishing,  just  as  infallibly 
as  all  such  matters  can  be  established,  the  truth  of  the  old  saying — The 
dream  of  the  morniny  is  sure  to  come  true.  J.  B. 
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FAMILY  HERALD— USEFUL  INFORMATION 


THE  BRIDAL  ROBE. — A Mexican  Tale. 


“ Can  this  he  death  ? There's  bloom  upon  her  cheek — * 

* * * * 

It  is  the.  same: — oh,  God!  that  I should  dread 

To  look  upon  her  beauty!'” — Manfred. 

Never  had  a more  brilliant  fete  been  witnessed,  even  in  fe9tival-loving 
Mexico,  than  that  which  was  held  in  honour  of  the  nuptials  of  Count 
Alvarez  da  Carrero  with  the  young  and  lovely  Celestina  d’Atayde.  The 
bridegroom  was  young,  rich,  well-born  and  eminently  handsome.  The 
bride  was  one  of  the  loveliest  of  her  sex,  and  the  attributes  of 'rank  and 
fortune  were  to  her  but  as  the  golden  setting  of  a picture,  which,  in  itself, 
would  have  been  priceless.  Educated  in  the  seclusion  of  a convent,  she 
had  known  nothing  of  the  world,  until,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  she  emerged 
from  her  retirement,  an  affianced  bride.  An  arrangement  had  been  made, 
in  which,  as  usual,  the  inclinations  of  the  parties  most  interested  had  been 
the  last  thing  considered,  and  Count  Alvarez,  having  satisfied  himself,  by 
ocular  demonstration,  of  the  beauty  of  his  destined  bride,  offered  no  oppo- 
sition to  the  plan.  But  Love  is  a plant  of  rapid  growth  in  fervid  climes. 
It  needed  but  a few  interviews  between  the  betrothed,  to  convert  policy 
into  passion,  and  the  count  was  soon  as  devoted  a lover  as  ever  knelt  at 
woman’s  shrine. 

The  young  Celestina  wa3  full  of  romance;  her  heart  was  abounding  in 
unappropriated  sentiment,  and  many  a beautiful  dream  had  she  woven  in 
her  convent  home  of  mutual  love  and  reciprocal  affection.  To  her  ardent 
fancy,  her  fairest  vision  seemed  realized  in  the  person  of  her  affianced 
husband.  The  flash  of  his  wild,  bright  eyes  was  as  sunshine,  and  the  tones 
of  his  rich  voice  as  music  to  her  soul.  She  was  in  a trance  of  happiness, 
and  earth  was  all  fairy-land  to  one  whose  hopes  were  so  near  their  perfect 
fulfilment. 

The  charge  of  providing  all  things  suitable  to  the  rank  of  the  parties 
was  gladly  assumed  by  their  haughty  relatives,  and  nothing  that  wealth 
could  afford  of  pomp  and  magnificence  was  wanting.  The  mother  of 
Celestina  had  long  been  noted  for  the  excessive  vanity  which  led  her  ever 
to  outshine  her  compeers  in  dress  and  equipage,  and  now  the  energies  of 
a spirit  which  ever  wasted  itself  upon  small  things,  were  exerted  to  excel 
all  others  in  the  splendour  of  her  preparations.  But  the  bridal  robe— that 
object  of  special  interest  on  such  occasions  to  all  who  feel  a pride  in  the 
bride’3  appearance — was  the  chief  object  of  the  mother’s  care.  She 
resolved  to  devise  something  which  had  not  before  been  seen  in  Mexico, 
and  for  this  purpose  the  utmost  secresy  was  preserved  respecting  it. 
The  gossips  were  all  at  fault;  in  place  of  finding  the  bride’s  dress  and 
ornaments  exhibited,  as  usual,  to  all  admiring  friends  during  the  whole 
week  previous  to  the  nuptials,  no  one  was  admitted  into  the  apartment 
where  was  secured  the  gorgeous  paraphernalia.  It  was  said  that  the 
richest  looms  in  Europe  had  been  taxed  to  furnish  the  fabric  of  this 
superb  dress;  but  all  was  conjecture — no  one  really  knew  any  thing  about 
the  matter,  and  it  may  be  conceived  how  much  interest  was  therefore 
awakened  in  a community  of  frivolous  and  unoccupied  women. 

Never  had  a more  brilliant  assemblage  of  rank  and  beauty  been  seen 
in  Mexico,  than  were  now  met  to  do  honour  to  the  noble  pair.  There  is 
perhaps  no  city  in  the  world  where  magnificence  in  dress  is  carried  to  such 
an  extent  as  in  that  ancient  capital  of  a rich  kingdom,  and  there  was  no 
lack  of  display  on  the  present  occasion.  Diamonds  (the  only  precious 
stone  which  a Mexican  lady  condescends  to  wear)  flashed  a second  sun- 
shine over  the  scene,  and  tbe  dark  eyes  of  the  stately  dames  were  almost 
outshone  by  the  brightness  of  the  gems  which  sparkled  in  their  raven 
tresses.  But  foremost  in  beauty  appeared  the  youthful  bride.  Her  clas- 
sical features,  the  exquisite  beauty  of  her  full,  dark  eyes,  the  curve  of  her 
small  mouth,  the  exceeding  grace  of  her  tall  and  noble  figure,  were 
acknowledged  by  all  who  looked  upon  her  loveliness.  To  the  eyes  of  her 
own  sex,  however,  she  offered  an  attraction  far  exceeding  her  personal 
beauty.  That  dress  was  at  last  exhibited,  and  words  were  found  to  be  quite 
inadequate  in  the  praise  of  its  unique  beauty.  It  was  a robe  of  rich  lace, 
so  delicate  in  its  texture,  that  it  might  well  be  called  “ woven  air,”  while 
the  tracery  which  covered  its  transparent  surface  was  like  nothing  so 
much  as  the  inimitable  arabesques  that  in  northern  climes  are  wrought  by 
the  night-frost  upon  a windww-pane.  The  drapery  which  ornamented  the 
skirt  was  looped  by  knots  of  gold  fillagree,  so  exquisitely  wrought,  and  of 
such  pure  metal,  that  they  were  as  pliable  as  if  formed  of  silken  ribbon, 
while  pearls  of  great  size  and  purity  were  set  in  the  interstices  of  their 
network,  and  a single  diamond  formed  the  centre  of  each.  The  same  rich 
ornaments  looped  the  full,  hanging  sleeves,  through  which  the  white  arms 
of  the  lovely  wearer  gleamed  like  moonlight  through  a mist.  Nothing 
could  be  imagined  more  surpassingly  beautiful  than  the  effect  of  this  fan- 
tastic but  superb  attire.  The  ladies  well  knew  that  however  costly  might 
be  the  pearls  and  diamonds  lavished  upon  its  adornments,  yet  the  lace,  so 
fine,  so  exceedingly  delicate,  and  yet  so  richly  wrought,  that  it  seemed  to 
have  been  the  work  of  fairy  hands,  was  far  more  valuable  than  all  the 
gems.  The  men  looked  upon  the  loveliness  of  the  bride  until  they  could 
have  envied  the  bridegroom  his  happiness,  but  the  ladies  felt  their  hearts 
burn  with  desire  to  possess  so  exquisite  a dress,  and  they  forgot  even  to 
he  jealous  of  the  face  which  excelled  all  others.  For  a whole  week  after 
the  nuptials,  nothing  was  talked  of  among  the  Mexican  ladies  but  this 
magnificent  dress;  and  though  it  was  not  again  seen  at  any  of  the  gay 
festas  which  followed,  yet  its  vare  beauty  and  costliness  were  not  soon 
forgotten. 


A year  passed  away,  and  a second  grand  Jete  gathered  a crowd  of  gay 
friends  in  the  hospitable  mansion  of  Count  Alvarez.  An  heir  to  the 
honours  of  his  noble  house  had  been  born,  and  the  christening  was 
expected  to  exceed  in  splendour  the  nuptials  which  were  yet  so  vividly 
remembered.  Nor  was  public  expectation  disappointed,  for  the  banquet 
and  the  ball,  the  concert  and  the  fireworks,  were  alike  inimitable.  Fore- 
most still  in  beauty  appeared  the  lovely  countess,  and  now,  for  the  second 
time,  she  wore  her  bridal  robe.  Not  a fold  of  its  rich  texture  seemed  to 
have  been  displaced,  and  the  eyes  of  the  observers  followed  with  delight 
the  beautiful  woman  as  she  glided  gracefully  among  her  guests,  while  her 
delicate  drapery  enveloped  her  like  a half-veiling  atmosphere  of  light. 

Yet  there  were  some  present  who  fancied  that  her  beauty  had  lost, 
something  of  its  brilliancy  during  the  interval  which  had  elapsed  since 
first  she  wore  that  bridal  robe.  There  were  some  who  noted  that  the 
healthful  tint  of  quiet  happiness  which  once  painted  her  smooth  cheek,  had 
given  place  to  a bright  burning  spot  that  told  of  feverish  excitement 
rather  than  content.  Her  eye  was  keener  and  more  restless  in  its 
glances,  and  there  was  an  unquiet  drooping  of  her  heavy  lids,  as  it  tears 
lurked  beneath  their  shadow.  Yet  only  those  who  possessed  the  power  ol 
deep  discernment.,  the  faculty  of  reading  the  soul,  could  have  seen  aught 
but  joy  in  the  beaming  face  of  the  youthful  countess. 

Alas!  how  little  to  be  desired  is  the  power  which  enables  one  to  look 
beneath  the  smiling  surface  of  life!  how  fatal  is  the  gift,  which  brings 
before  the  mental  vision  those  dark  and  creeping  things  which  lie  beneath 
the  flowers  and  verdure  of  our  daily  path!  Sorrowful  is  the  lot  of  him 
whose  eyes  have  been  touched  with  the  fairy  wand  of  disenchantment,  and 
who  finds  the  trail  of  the  serpent  even  in  Paradise.  Sorrowful,  indeed,  the 
lot  of  him,  who  may  not  rest  his  gaze  upon  the  calm  surface  ol'  a summer 
sea,  but  is  compelled  by  a mysterious  power,  which  he  cuunot  resist,  to 
look  down  into  the  deep,  dark  depths  of  sin  and  sorrow.  By  suffering 
alone  is  won  this  fearful  faculty,  and  in  suffering  only  is  its  power 
perfected.  A weary  gift  is  that  second-sight  which  can  foresee  the 
coming  sorrow,  but  far  more  fatal  is  the  gift  of  inner  vision  which  can 
perceive  the  melancholy  of  the  smiling  present. 

Such  a seer  might  have  read  in  the  bright  and  beautiful  face  of  the 
countess  a tale,  perhaps  hut  too  common,  of  disappointed  hopes.  Like 
all  earnest  and  imaginative  persons,  she  had  imaged  a vision  ol  such 
perfect  happiness  as  never  can  exist  on  earth.  She  had  fancied  that 
unselfish  devotion,  unchanging  constancy,  and  undeviating  tenderness 
were  as  inherent  in  the  fervent  passion  of  man’s  nature  as  they  are  in  tbe 
deep  affection  of  woman’s  heart.  Love  was,  with  her,  religion  - the 
religion  of  a pure,  unsullied  breast.  She  had  given  up  her  whole  soul  to 
this  engrossing  faith,  and  she  had  met  a woman’s  reward. 

The  count  was  high-minded  and  honourable,  passionate  in  his  feelings, 
and  impetuous  in  his  will.  His  impulses  had  ever  been  the  guides  of  his 
conduct,  and  he  had  never  looked  into  his  own  nature  to  learn  its 
mysteries  of  good  or  evil.  Volatile  and  fickle  in  all  his  feelings,  unstable 
in  principle,  and  possessing  an  insatiable  love  for  pleasure,  he  was  little 
likely  to  realize  a woman’s  dream  of  devoted  love,  lie  had  surrounded  his 
wife  with  every  luxury;  he  had  worshipped  her  with  that  delicious  homage 
which  so  intoxicates  and  enervates  the  heart  of  the  idol  at  whose  feet  such 
incense  is  poured  out;  he  had  imbued  her  with  the  knowledge  of  what 
passionate  love  might  be  even  in  this  cold  world,  and  then  the  purple  glow 
of  passion  grew  dim  in  the  sunshine  of  enjoyment.  He  became  weary  of 
the  monotony  of  happiness,  and  the  restless  excitement  of  a life  of  daily- 
changing  amusements  drew  him  abroad  in  the  world.  The  birth  of  his 
son  awakened  in  him  the  pride  and  pleasure  of  paternity,  and,  for  a time, 
he  seemed  to  return  to  the  heart-joys  of  domestic  life.  But  the  countess 
had  learned  a lesson  of  distrust,  and  this  transient  gleam  of  happiness 
could  not  revive  the  freshness  and  bloom  of  her  withering  hopes.  Her 
bridal  robe  had  once  been  folded  over  a bosom  filled  with  hope  and  joy — 
now  it  veiled  the  dull  throbbings  of  a heart  which  lay  in  the  iron  grasp  of 
disappointment. 

Another  year  passed  on,  and  again  were  friends  assembled  in  the 
richly-garnished  apartments  of  Count  Alvarez.  It  was  the  anniversary  of 
his  bridal  day.  Yet  the  guests  looked  not  like  those  who  had  met.  to 
celebrate  a festival.  Alas!  sad  indeed  was  the  occasion  which  had  again 
summoned  the  assembled  throng.  In  a room  hung  with  black,  and  deco- 
rated with  all  the  insignia  of  mourning,  stood  a bier,  on  which,  extended  in 
utter  lifelessness,  lay  the  lovely  countess.  Again,  and  for  the  last  time, 
she  wore  her  bridal  robe.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  land  to  bury  tbe  dead 
in  their  richest  attire,  and  the  mother’s  grief  had  found  something  of 
solace  in  thus  decking  the  form  of  her  child  in  its  priceless  array.  That 
magnificent  dress,  which  had  excited  the  admiration  and  the  envy  of  so 
many,  was  now  folded  over  the  rigid  form,  which  even  in  death  had 
not  lost  its  graceful  outline.  Those  snowy  pearls  whose  hue  was  yet 
unsullied  by  the  breath  of  time, — that  fine  gold,  yet  undinnned  as  when  it 
came  from  the  hands  of  the  cunning  workman, — those  diamonds,  glistening 
like  tears  amid  the  drapery  which  swept  stirlessly  down  from  the  fixed  and 
stony  figure, — all  were  now  the  adornments  of  the  bride  of  death, — the 
vain  decorations  of  one  who  must  now  lie  down  with  the  worm. 

How  beautiful  she  was  as  she  lay  upon  that  funeral  couch — with  her 
thick,  black  tresses,  bound,  as  on  her  marriage  day,  with  a tiara  of  dia- 
monds; her  delicate  hands,  sparkling  with  gems,  laid  meekly  on  her 
breast;  her  rich  robe,  with  its  glittering  ornaments;  and  her  small  feet, 
clad  in  jewelled  slippers,  crossed  with  a sort  of  childish  grace!  She  seemed 
like  some  fair  creature,  who,  weary  with  the  merry  dance,  had  lain  down  to 
slumber  in  the  very  moment  of’  enjoyment.  Beautiful  was  the  curve  of 
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those  long,  black  lashes,  shadowing  the  white  cheek, — beautiful  the  smile 
which  parted  those  sweet  lips, — beautiful  the  repose  of  that  young,  fair 
brow.  Yet  this  was  death!  Those  eyes  would  never  again  be  lifted  up 
with  tenderness, — that  cheek  would  no  more  kindle  with  the  blush  of 
womanly  feeling.  She  was  dead! — the  victim  of  unregulated  sensibility, — 
the  martyr  to  an  unrewarded  faith. 

The  mother  sat  beside  the  bier,  and  ever  and  anon  her  hand  would 
adjust  the  folds  of  that  gorgeous  death-robe,  or  smooth  caressingly  the 
rich  braids  of  raven  hair,  which  she  had  so  often  adorned  for  the  festival 
or  the  banquet.  No  tears  fell  from  eyes  whose  fountain  time  had  sealed; 
but  in  cold,  calm,  unutterable  agony  of  soul,  she  watched  beside  her  dead 
child;  her  habitudes  of  thought  and  action  unconsciously  showing  them- 
selves in  the  occasional  arrangement  of  her  funeral  array. 

The  countess  was  borne  to  her  grave  amid  the  tears  of  all  who  loved  her, 
while  the  grief  of  the  bereaved  husband  was  in  full  proportion  to  his  con- 
sciousness of  previous  neglect;  and  he  mourned  over  that  which  was  lost 
to  him  for  ever,  with  the  passionate  grief  of  a child  who  weeps  for  the  toy 
liis  own  hand  has  destroyed.  Within  the  dim  aisles  of  the  cathedral  the 
bier  reposed  before  the  great  altar.  The  mass  was  sung,  the  services  of 
the  holy  church  performed,  and  a solemn  requiem  for  the  soul  of  the  de- 
parted echoed  sweetly  and  mournfully  beneath  the  lofty  ^relies  of  the 
sacred  dome.  Then  came  the  moment  of  farewell.  All  pressed  forward 
to  look  their  last  upon  the  beautiful  dead;  one  tearful  glance  was  all  that 
could  now  be  allowed,  and,  as  the  shades  of  evening  fell  over  the  mournful 
scene,  the  portals  of  the  vaulted  tomb  closed  upon  the  fairest  form  that  ever 
death  embraced. 


Many  months  had  elapsed,  and  the  untimely  fate  of  the  Countess  Alva- 
rez had  been  forgotten  iu  a thousand  new  excitements.  Even  those  who 
loved  her  best  seemed  to  have  found  solace  in  their  wonted  habits  of  life, 
for  her  mother  was  again  seen  in  the  gay  festas  and  at  the  gorgeous 
spectacle,  while  the  count  had  returned  to  the  excitements  of  the  wine-cup 
and  the  gambling  table.  He  had  wedded  again,  and  his  new  bride  had  a 
stateliness  of  demeanour,  and  a sternness  of  aspect,  which  little  resembled 
the  gentle  loveliness  of  her  predecessor.  No  one  doubted  that  the  count 
had  been  tempted  by  his  lady’s  wealth,  which  his  diminished  coffers  sadly 
needed,  and  few,  therefore,  were  surprized  that  the  cloud  which  had 
gathered  over  his  brow  when  he  gave  his  fairer  bride  into  the  keeping  of 
death,  should  deepen  and  darken,  instead  of  being  dissipated  by  the  smiles 
of  his  newly  chosen  partner.  The  present  countess  possessed  a turbulent 
temper  and  an  indomitable  will.  There  was  nothing  of  the  gentle,  loving 
woman  in  her  hard,  cold  nature,  and  as  time  advanced,  the  count  found 
deeper  reason  to  remember  with  tenderness  the  wasted  affection  of  her 
who  was  gone  for  ever.  Wayward  and  fickle  as  Alvarez  had  ever  been, 
there  were  yet  glimpses  of  better  things  in  his  nature,  which  might  have 
been  developed  had  he  early  fallen  under  nobler  influences.  His  love  for 
the  dead  seemed  now  to  hallow  the  inmost  recesses  of  his  heart,  and  pro- 
fligate and  reckless  as  he  seemed,  he  now  sought  the  cup  of  pleasure 
rather  to  drown  painful  thoughts,  than  from  actual  enjoyment  of  its 
draught.  Moods  of  melancholy  came  upon  him,  when  despondency  was 
like  an  incubus  upon  his  soul.  He  grew  morbid  and  irritable,  his  physi- 
cal strength  seemed  to  fail,  and  his  vigour  of  mind  decayed.  His  noble 
beauty  of  visage  was  marred  by  lines  of  painful  thought,  and  there  were 
not  wanting  persons  who  remembered  that  the  blood  of  his  family  bore  a 
fearful  taint.  His  grandfather  had  died  a raving  maniac,  and  his  father 
had  shown  a degree  of  eccentricity,  which,  but  for  his  early  death,  might 
have  developed  in  utter  abberration  of  mind. 

It  was  under  the  influence  of  one  of  his  fits  of  gloom,  that  the  count 
suffered  himself  to  be  persuaded  to  accompany  a large  party  to  the  theatre. 
A new  opera  troupe  had  just  arrived  from  Havana,  and  the  prima  donna 
was  said  to  be  not  only  beautiful,  but  also  gifted  with  a voice  of  the  most 
exquisite  melody.  No  one  had  yet  heard  her,  for  Mademoiselle  Pauline 
had  refused  to  admit  any  one  to  the  rehearsals  which  preceded  her  appear- 
ance. She  was  a sort  of  feminine  Napoleon  in  her  limited  sphere,  and 
relied  upon  the  first  grand  effective  movement  to  win  success.  She  wished 
to  carry  her  audience  by  sudden  surprise,  and  therefore  she  resolutely 
concealed  herself  from  all  eyes  and  ears,  until  she  should  appear  amid  the 
gorgeous  accessories  of  scenic  splendour. 

The  theatre  was  crowded, — the  walls  seemed  literally  lined  with  ex- 
pectant faces,  and  all  eyes  were  bent  with  eager  gaze  upon  the  dark  cur- 
tain which  shrouded  the  beautiful  actress  from  view.  The  opera  was  a 
favourite  one,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  brilliant  overture,  the  bravas  of 
the  delighted  audience  resounded  on  all  sides.  Suddenly  the  music  changed, 
aud  ail  became  still  as  death.  A tender  and  beautiful  melody  ushered  in 
the  horoine  of  the  night,  and  as  the  curtain  slowly  rose,  there  stood 
revealed  by  the  soft  light  which  illumined  the  stage,  the  living  semblance  of 
the  buried  Countess  Alvarez!  The  similitude  was  perfect — the  black  hair 
wreathed  with  diamonds — the  white  arms  half  hidden  in  their  veiling 
drapery — the  fine  form  decked  in  that  peculiar  and  inimitable  robe,  with 
its  many  gems  sparkling  in  the  rich  ana  flowing  folds — all  was  the  same ; 

it  was  the  countess  as  she  had  appeared  on  her  bridal  eve — it  wa3  the 
countess  as  she  looked  upon  her  funeral  bier  ! 

A murmur  of  horror  ran  through  the  gay  assembly,  but  high  over  all 
the  sounds  rang  out  the  cry  of  mortal  agony  and  terror,  as  Count  Alvarez 
fell,  in  the  fierce  struggles  of  a strong  convulsion.  The  theatre  was 
instantly  a scene  of  confusion.  Some  gathered  round  the  unhappy  count, 
whose  livid  lips  were  wreathed  with  foam  and  blood,  while  others  sprang 
upon  the  stage  and  eagerly  surrounded  the  terrified  actress,  and  others 


again  shrunk  iu  superstitious  awe  from  her  whom  they  believed  to  be  risen 
from  her  sealed  grave. 

The  mystery  was  soon  solved  in  the  presence  of  the  ministers  of  justice, 
before  whom  the  unconscious  Pauline  was  carried,  to  give  an  explanation 
of  this  strange  apparition.  The  poor  girl,  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  her 
error,  was  sadly  alarmed,  but  the  simplicity  with  which  she  related  her 
story  soon  exonerated  her  from  all  censure;  while  a nearer  observation  of 
her  faded  and  tarnished  countenance  destroyed  much  of  that  frightful 
similitude  which  her  attire  and  the  illusion  of  distance  had  occasioned.  But 
her  dress  was  actually  the  robe  in  which  the  countess  had  thrice  been 
seen.  The  sacristan  of  the  church,  into  w'hose  care  the  keys  of  the  burial 
vaults  were  always  entrusted,  had  found  avarice  too  strong  for  principle. 
The  custom  of  burying  the  dead  in  all  their  richest  jewels  had  long  before 
tempted  him  to  commit  the  sacrilege  of  robbing  their  tombs,  and  scarcely 
had  the  friends  of  the  fair  young  couutess  left  her  to  the  repose  of  the 
grave,  when  the  wretch  had  despoiled  her  lifeless  body  of  its  costly  vest- 
ment. By  the  aid  of  a confederate,  the  dress  with  all  its  decorations  had 
been  sent  to  Havana,  were  it  was  supposed  it  might  safely  be  exposed  for 
sale,  and  falling  in  the  way  of  the  admired  actress,  who  was  as  extravagant 
as  she  was  vain,  she  had  purchased  it  at  a price  far  below  its  real  value, 
and  certainly  without  being  made  acquainted  with  its  previous  destination. 

But  Count  Alvarez  had  received  a shock  from  which  he  never  recovered. 
A severe  and  prolonged  attack  of  brain-fever  reduced  him  to  a degree 
of  imbecility  of  mind  almost  approaching  to  idiocy.  He  fancied  the  ap- 
parition of  his  buried  wife  was  ever  beside  him,  and  he  would  talk  with 
the  airy  phantom  as  if  it  had  been  the  real  living  and  breathing  Celestina, 
who  had  long  since  mouldered  in  the  grave.  For  five  years  he  lived  a 
quiet,  harmless  monomaniac,  as  feeble  in  body  as  in  mind,  but  nothing 
could  ever  again  restore  his  faculties  to  their  wonted  vigour,  or  dissipate 
the  delusion  which  made  him  happy  in  the  fanciful  possession  of  her  whom 
he  had  lost.  E.  C.  E. 

[Note. — The  incident  upon  which  the  foregoing  talc  is  founded  may  he  seen  In 
Madame  De  La  Barca’s  Life  in  Mexico.  The  main  circumstance  Is  there  6tated  upon 
the  authority  of  a distinguished  Mexican  lady ; and  it  is  further  asserted  that,  iu  conse- 
quence of  this  strange  discovery,  the  dead  ax  e no  longer  entombed  with  all  their  jewels, 
although  custom  still  requires  tixat  they  shall  be  arrayed  in  their  gayest  apparel.] 


THE  CHALLENGE  OF  BARLETTA. 

An  Historical  Tale  of  tub  Sixteenth  Centdry. 

Chapter  XVIII. 

The  resolute  defence  which  the  French  knights  maintained,  and  the 
difficulty  they  felt  in  their  efforts  to  vanquish  them,  secure  as  they 
were  behind  the  bodies  of  their  horses,  inclined  the  greater  part  of  the 
Spaniards  to  accept  their  proposal.  But  Diego  Garcia  would  not  yield 
his  consent.  He  fiercely  cried  out  to  his  companions  it  was  dishonourable 
to  retreat  before  men  already  half  conquered,  and  insisted  upon  bringing 
matters  *o  another  issue,  to  show  that  the  Spaniards  were  their  masters 
cither  on  foot  or  horse.  Having  no  arms  about  him  but  bis  sword,  with 
which  he  was  unable  to  reach  them,  he  leaped  from  his  horse  in  a rage, 
and  seizing  the  large  stones  which  fixed  the  limits  of  the  arena,  and  which 
a man  of  ordinal}’  strength  would  not  have  been  able  to  move  without  diffi- 
culty, he  hurled  them  into  the  midst  of  his  antagonists.  But  they  easily 
avoided  them,  and  thus  he  found  this  resort  even  proved  ineffectual. 

They,  nevertheless,  renewed  the  combat,  which  continued  until  sunset. 
The  French  kept  their  ground  so  bravely,  that  both  parties  finally  con- 
sented to  withdraw.  The  umpires  decreed  the  honour  of  the  day  equal, 
awarding  to  the  Spaniards  superior  valour,  aud  to  the  French  greater  firm- 
ness. The  two  prisoners  were  exchanged,  and  all  being  exhausted  and 
spiritless,  left  the  field,  one  party  to  make  its  way  to  the  camp  and  the 
other  to  the  city. 

When  the  Spaniards  entered  the  town,  it  was  nearly  nightfall.  They 
dismounted  at  the  castle,  and  presenting  themselves  before  Gonzales, 
related  to  him  the  fortunes  of  the  day.  The  Great  Captain  was  deeply 
disturbed,  and  he  sternly  demanded  of  them  why  they  had  not  finished 
gloriously  a day  so  well  begun?  At  this  moment  Don  Garcia  appeared, 
in  all  the  nobleness  of  his  nature.  He  who  had  so  sharply  reproached  his 
companions  on  the  field,  for  wishing  to  leave  their  victory  incomplete,  now, 
in  the  presence  of  Gonzales,  boldly  defended  them,  declaring  they  had 
done  all  it  was  possible  for  brave  men  to  do,  and  had  accomplished  the 
object  for  which  they  went  to  the  field.  They  had  made  the  French  them- 
selves confess  they  were  at  least  their  equals  in  the  conflict. 

But  Gonzales  unwillingly  listened  to  these  excuses,  and  ended  the  con- 
versation by  answering,  “ I sent  you  to  the  field  confiding  in  your  superiority.” 
Thus  saying,  he  dismissed  them. 

We  will  now  resume  the  thread  of  our  narrative  relating  to  that  which 
befel  Brancaleone  the  evening  before,  after  he  had  left  Inigo  to  return  to 
Fieramosca. 

The  impatience  which  he  felt  to  reach  Saint  Ursula  subsided  as  soon  as 
he  had  gained  the  beach,  and  he  began  to  think  how  he  should  announce 
to  Ettore  the  misfortunes  of  Ginevra.  Slowly  he  mounted  the  steps  which 
led  to  the  lawn  of  the  convent;  and  composing  his  thoughts,  he  walked 
forward  to  the  stranger’s  house.  As  he  entered  the  room,  he  found  Zoraide 
seated  at  the  head  of  the  bed,  who  beckoned  him  to  walk  with  noiseless 
step,  for  that  Ettore  was  then  in  a quiet  sleep.  He  drew  back  slowly  as 
the  maiden  rose,  to  cast  a glance  at  Fieramosca.  Ho  was  sleeping  tran- 
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quilly,  and  she  went  out  on  tip-toe,  followed  by  Brancaleone,  to  one  of  the 
other  rooms  near  at  hand. 

“All  is  going  oh  well,”  said  Zoraide;  “ to-morrow  Ettore  will  be  as 
healthful  as  ever.  But  Ginevra,  where  is  she?  Have  you  yet  found  no 
trace  of  her?” 

Brancaleone  once  more  breathed  freely  when  he  heard  the  welcome  news, 
and  he  replied  : 

“ Ginevra  is  in  the  castle  and  in  good  hands,  and  you  may  shortly  see 
her.  But  tell  me,  will  Ettore  really  recover?  For  on  the  day  after  to-mor- 
row will  be  the  combat.” 

“ Well,  let  it  cornel”  ■» 

A certain  mysterious  manner  of  expression  accompanying  the  words  of 
Zoraide,  excited  Brancaleone’s  curiosity;  and  desiring  to  know  more  pre- 
cisely the  nature  of  the  malady  of  his  friend,  he  was  told  he  had  been 
wounded  but  slightly  in  the  neck;  but  Zoraide  said  nothing  of  the  dagger 
having  been  poisoned.  Perceiving,  however,  an  unusual  expression  in  the 
face  of  the  maiden,  he  continued  to  question  her,  but  he  succeeded  in 
eliciting  nothing  more  satisfactory. 

“ I have  heard  in  the  Levant,”  said  Zoraide,  smilingly,  “ that  a lion  of 
the  desert  once  had  his  life  preserved  by  a mouse.  I will  say  nothing 
more.  It  is  enough  when  I tell  you,  that  in  a few  hours  the  arm  of  Ettore 
Fieramosca  will  be  as  strong  as  that  of  any  other  man.  But  now  nothing 
remains  but  to  leave  him  in  quiet.  To-morrow  he  will  awake  in  time  to 
make  all  needful  preparations.  I will  return  to  his  bed-side,  to  be  ready 
in  case  of  necessity.  Confide  in  me . of  the  secrets  of  the  art  of  healing 
wounds  I am  perfect  mistress,  and  I have  cured  many,  more  dangerous  by 
far  than  this.” 

Seeing  that  nothing  more  remained  to  be  done  for  his  friend,  Brancaleone 
requested  Zoraide  to  calm  the  mind  of  Ettore  on  Ginevra’s  account  as 
soon  as  he  should  awake,  and  to  announce  that  the  combat  would  take  place 
on  the  day  mentioned;  and  everything  being  thus  arranged  between  them, 
he  returned  once  more  to  Barletta.  Before  going  to  his  own  house  he 
wished  to  pass  by  the  castle  to  learn  the  state  of  Ginevra,  but  he  found 
the  gate  shut  and  the  drawbridge  raised;  he  was  therefore  obliged  to 
wait  until  the  following  morning. 

It  was  scarcely  day-light  when  he  again  went  to  the  castle;  but  the 
eleven  Spanish  knights  had  already  left  the  court-yard,  to  go  to  the  field, 
followed  by  all  those  who  were  allowed  to  attend  them.;  but  a few  still 
remained.  He  ascended  the  stair-way  without  meeting  with  any  person 
who  could  give  him  any  information,  and  reached  the  door  of  the  apart- 
ment in  which  he  had  left  Ginevra  the  evening  before.  He  knocked;  when 
Father  Mariano,  who  had  passed  that  night  in  the  chamber,  appeared,  and 
taking  Brancaleone  into  an  adjoining  room,  related  to  him  what  had 
transpired. 

This  sad  intelligence  was  the  more  overwhelming  to  him,  for  he  knew 
how  severely  it  would  be  felt  by  his  friend,  and  at  a moment,  too,  when  he 
would  have  need  of  all  that  should  serve  to  cheer  and  encourage  him;  for  he 
knew  how  greatly  would  the  successful  issue  of  the  combat,  onthe  day 
following,  depend  on  the  experienced  arm  and  the  well-tried  prowess  of 
Fieramosca. 

He  resolved,  therefore,  to  adopt  such  plans  and  excuses  as  would  prevent 
the  death  of  Ginevra  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  his  friend  before  the  bat- 
tle had  been  fought  and  the  victory  decided. 

Going  then  immediately  to  the  Colonna Palace,  where  it  had  been  deter- 
mined a strict  examination  of  the  knights’  horses,  their  armour,  and  wea- 
pons should  on  that  morning  be  made,  he  found,  upon  bis  arrival,  that 
the  other  Italian  knights,  with  the  exception  of  Fieramosca,  had  there 
already  assembled.  Advancing  to  where  Signor  Prospero  was  standing, 
who,  as  yet  ignorant  that  Fieramosca  had  been  wounded,  inquired  of  Bran- 
caleone why  he  had  not  yet  appeared,  the  latter,  eagerly  desirous  as  he 
was  of  seeing  him  ere  he  could  possibly  gain  any  intelligence  concerning 
Ginevra,  seized  the  opportunity  thus  offered  of  absenting  himself,  in  order 
to  hasten  the  attendance  of  his  friend. 

Hurrying,  therefore,  to  the  convent  where  lie  had  left  Fieramosca  the 
day  before,  attended  by  Zoraide,  he  found  on  his  arriving  thither  that  he 
was  already  preparing  to  set  out.  Brancaleone,  congratulating  him  on  his 
recovery  from  the  danger  in  which  he  had  been,  urged  him  to  hasten  back 
with  him  to  the  house  of  Colonna. 

“But  what  of  Ginevra?”  demanded  Ettore.  “Have  you  learnt  aught 
concerning  her?  Have  you  seen  her,  and  is  she  in  safety?’ 

“ She  is,”  replied  his  friend ; “ gnd  she  implores  thee  to  have  no  thought 
for  her  to-day,  and  that  thou  attempt  not  to  visit  her;  that  thou  allow 
nought  to  disturb  thy  peace  ; and  that  to-morrow,  when  thou  shalt  be  in 
the  field  of  combat,  thou  should’st  bear  thyself  in  a manner  worthy 
thy  noble  name  and  character;  that  thou  should’st  remember  thou  art 
entrusted  with  thy  country’s  honour,  and  that  it  may  by  thee  be  firmly 
maintained.  Her  prayers  to  Heaven  shall  ascend,  as  well  also  for  thy 
safety,  and  that  victory  may  reward  thy  valour.” 

“But  say  why  am  I forbidden  to  see  her?  There  is  something  thou  dost 
conceal  from  me.” 

“I  tell  thee  nay.  If  I should  attempt  to  relate  all  that  on  yesterday 
occurred,  I should  fail  therein,  seeing  that  I am  unacquainted  with  the 
.whole  circumstances.  But  let  this  content  thee: — know  that  she  is  at  pre- 
sent safe.  When  this  contest  is  over  we  shall  be  informed  of  the  rest  ; so 
let  us  hasten  onward,  for  Signor  Prospero,  and  the  whole  company,  await 
thy  coming,  and  have  already  inquired  where  thou  art,  and  wonder  if  aught 
have  befallen  thee.  Come!  thou  hast  ever  been  both  brave  and  noble,  yet 


now,  on  such  slight  occasion,  thou  would’st  risk  thy  name  and  lay  thine 
honour  in  the  dust.” 

“ Let  us  on  then,”  said  Fieramosca,  half  angrily,  “ I am  not  a horse  to 
need  a second  spur.  I asked  to  be  permitted  to  see  her  but  for  a single 
moment,  and  one  would  suppose  that  great  danger  would  follow  the  com- 
pliance with  my  request.” 

“ None  that  to  her  could  befall,  or  of  which  any  other  person  had  need 
be  apprehensive.  But  come ! Know  you  not  that  they  have  been  already 
a full  hour  under  review.  Thou  alone  art  absent.  What  will  tliev  say  of 
thee?” 

“Well  ! a little  faster  an  if  thou  wilt,”  replied  Fieramosca,  quickening 
his  pace;  “ let  us  no  longer  lose  time.  Thou  art  right!— all  other  feelings 
should  give  place  to  those  of  duty  and  honour.”  As  they  walked  rapidly 
on,  Brancaleone  said  to  his  companion  — “ And  what  of  thy  wound  ? 
Hast  thou  well  recovered  from  its  effects?” 

“ ’Twas  but  trifling!  But  of  this  hereafter;  for  now  we  have  little 
leisure.  Yet  was  it  a fiendish  plot.  And  poor  Zoraide!  she  would  inform 
me  nothing  of  my  danger,  but  I knew  from  the  pain  which  I felt  that  the 
dagger  had  been  poisoned,  and  to  her  do  I owe  my  health  and  possibly  my 
life.  Yes ! she  must  have  herself  drawn  the  poison  from  the  wound,  at  the 
hazard  of  her  own  safety.” 

“And  thou  art  now  restored?”  said  Brancaleone.  “Yes;  and  am  as 
well  in  health  as  though  nought  had  happened  to  me.” 

At  this  moment  they  entered  the  court-yard,  and  presented  themselves 
before  Prospero  Colonna,  who,  having  uttered  a word  of  rebuke,  referring 
to  Fieramosca’s  tardiness,  resumed  his  important  task,  i A which  he  showed 
such  carefulness  of  examination  that  it  occupied  him  several  hours.  The 
horses  were  tried,  the  armour  proved  by  strokes  of  lances,  battle-axes,  and 
swords.  The  weapons  of  offence  were  tested  on  wood  and  iron,  and  all 
that  could  not  bear  the  proof  were  thrown  aside  This  review  was  com- 
pleted about  mid-day,  when  all  withdrew,  with  the  exception  of  Ettore, 
who  was  detained  under  the  pretext  of  his  being  required  to  arrange  va- 
rious particulars  regarding  the  challenge,  but  in  reality  to  deter  him  from 
following  where  his  inclinations  would,  under  the  circumstances  which  had 
lately  occurred,  most  probably  guide  him ; for  Brancaleone  had  informed 
Signor  Prospero  of  all  that  had  transpired,  and  had  requested  that  he  would 
keep  Ettore  occupied  during  the  remainder  of  the  day,  which  request  was 
literally  fulfilled.  When  night  came,  and  no  other  reasonable  excuse  for 
detaining  him  remained,  he  was  permitted  to  depart,  Brancaleone  attend- 
ing him  to  his  abode,  who  on  the  way  thither,  discoursed  with  him  on  the 
profession  of  arms  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  to  meet  their  anta- 
gonists on  the  ensuing  morn;  and  he  so  well  succeeded  in  keeping  alive  his 
attention  to  these  subjects,  that  Ettore’s  mind  became  entirely  diverted 
from  dwelling  on  the  subject  then  nearest  his  heart.  As  they  crossed  the 
great  square,  the  Spanish  troop  of  knights  appeared;  of  whom,  while 
making  inquiries  concerning  the  events  of  the  day,  the  time  so  hastily 
wore,  that  they  separated  to  betake  themselves  to  their  different  dwellings. 

“ Those  Frenchmen  are  not  easily  vanquished,”  said  Ettore,  as  he  was 
in  the  act  of  parting  from  his  friend  for  the  night,  “ and  the  Spaniards 
have  found  in  them  no  contemptible  opponents.” 

“The  better  will  it  therefore  be  for  us,”  answered  Brancaleone;  “we 
seek  no  childish  sport,  nor  do  we  vainly  follow  the  banners  of  Colonna. 
For  myself  I hope  to  perform  to-morrow  the  work  of  two  men.” 

“For  the  present,”  replied  Fieramosca,  “ let  us  think  of  obtaining  a few 
hours’  repose,  and  ere  the  next  setting  sun,  we  will  endeavour  to  prove 
that  in  single  contest  we  are  at  least  their  equals,  and  that  we  fear  neither 
them  nor  the  whole  world.  Adieu,  Brancaleone.” 

“ Until  to-morrow,”  replied  his  friend,  and  pressing  his  hand,  the  two 
knights  separated. 

Before  retiring  to  his  chamber,  Fieramosca  bethought  him  of  his  horse, 
and  going  to  his  stable,  began  to  caress  him  with  that  kindness  and 
affection  which  every  soldier  feels  for  the  companion  of  his  toils  and  his 
dangers.  He  stroked  his  mane  and  lightly  patted  his  shoulders,  and  the 
steed,  bending  back  his  ears  and  tossing  his  head,  playfully  pretended  to 
bite  his  master. 

He  saw  that,  his  equipage  was  in  complete  order.  “ Masuccio,”  said  he, 
turning  to  his  groom,  “ at  four  let  him  be  well  fed,  and  at  five  come  and 
assist  me  in  arming.” 

Having  given  these  orders  he  went  to  his  chamber,  and  in  a few  minutes 
after  stretched  himself  upon  his  couch,  for  the  purpose  of  resigning  him- 
self to  slumber.  At  first  he  felt  inclined  to  sleep,  but  one  thought  was  so 
quickly  followed  by  another,  that  it  was  in  vain  he  sought  that  repose 
which  his  senses  so  much  needed.  The  fate  of  Ginevra,  whose  story  as 
related  by  Brancaleone,  had  given  him  some  consolation,  now  rose  once 
more  on  his  fancy,  surrounded  with  all  its  shadows  and  suspicions.  A 
thousand  fears  and  uncertainties  perplexed  him. 

“What!”  thought  he,  “can  all  this  mystery  mean?  and  I am  to  be  kept 
in  doubt  during  to-morrow  also.  Oh ! Brancaleone,  can  it  be  that  thou 
wilt  deceive  me?” 

A moment  more,  and  he  condemned  and  spurned  from  his  breast  so  un- 
just a suspicion. 

Excited  by  the  many  conflicting  thoughts  which  he  gladly  would  have 
expelled  from  his  mind,  and  finding  he  cou!d  gain  no  rest,  he  arose,  and 
putting  on  his  apparel,  went  forth  upon  the  terrace.  Here,  taking  his  ac- 
customed seat  upon  the  low  wall  beneath  the  palm  tree,  he  resolved  to  await 
the  approach  of  morn. 

The  pale  moon,  now  sinking  in  the  heavens,  was  dimly  reflected  in  the 
waters  of  the  ocean,  the  noise  of  whose  waves  was  distinctly  heard  as  they 
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successively  broke  on  the  adjacent  shore.  At  the  distance  of  about  five 
hundred  paces  on  the  left  of  where  he  then  was  stood  the  castle,  which  at 
that  hour  seemed  a huge,  irregular  mass,  its  outlines  indistinctly  seen,  and  its 
lofty  frowning  battlements  becoming  lost  amid  the  dark  clouds  that  at  in- 
tervals floated  by. 

Ettore  sighed  as  he  gazed  on  those  walls,  which  held  all  that  was  dear  to 
him  on  earth,  and  he  occasionally  fancied  that  he  heard  in  the  distance 
sounds  of  vocal  melody,  but  so  faint  were  they,  that  it  was  difficult  to  tell 
whether  they  were  real  or  delusive. 

In  a window  of  one  of  the  wings  of  the  castle,  whereof  he  could  obtain 
only  a side  view,  a light  was  burning,  and  it  continued  to  burn  there  during 
the  remainder  of  the  night.  He  would  have  given  his  life’s  blood  to  see 
it  extinguished,  and  turning  away  for  a moment,  he  exclaimed,  “ Mad  am 
I,  thus  to  torment  myself  with  such  dire  fancies!” 

With  that  kind  of  insincerity  which  man  so  often  practises  on  himself, 
when  harassed  by  contending  thoughts,  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  him- 
self of  what  he  did  not  really  in  his  heart  believe — that  Ginevra  was  well; 
that  no-  ill  had  befallen  her ; and  that  all  the  mystery  which  then 
enshrouded  her  was  but  the  working  of  his  own  wild  and  disordered  fancy. 
And  if  he  still  sought  so  to  deceive  himself,  he  did  so  because  he  knew 
how  necessary  to  his  success  it  was,  that  he  should  seek  to  convince  him- 
self that  his  gloomy  apprehensions  were,  to  some  extent,  the  work  of  his 
own  imagination,  that  he  might  be  the  better  able  to  concentrate  all  his 
thoughts,  and  the  powers  of  his  soul,  on  the  approaching  conflict. 

“ Yes,”  said  he,  as  he  passed  his  band  over  his  fevered  brow,  as  if  to  dis- 
sipate the  sorrowful  fancies  that  had  been  crowding  in  his  brain;  “let 
honour  be  my  chief  object  and  consideration.  To-morrow,  or  ere  another 
night  shall  approach,  I shall  have  borne  to  Ginevra  the  joyful  intelligence 
of  our  having  conquered  ; or  she  will  have  beheld  me  stretched  upon  my 
bier,  and  mourning  over  me,  will  have  said,  ‘ Alas ! Ettore,  thou  hast 
nobly  fought,  and  thou  hast  died  the  death  of  the  brave.’  ” 

Ettore,  in  the  event  of  his  falling  in  the  conflict,  had  formed  and  partly 
executed  the  purpose  of  recommending  her  to  the  protection  of  Brauca- 
leone,  but  when  he  reflected  that  he  too  might  fall  in  the  battle,  he  resolved 
to  address  a letter  to  Prospero  Colonna,  requesting  that  his  estate  in  Capua 
should  be  given  to  Maria  Ginevra  Rossi  di  Monreale. 

Going  back  to  his  chamber,  he  struck  a light,  and  in  a short  time  the 
letter  was  written.  He  then  thought  of  inclosing  it  in  one  to  Ginevra,  bid- 
ding her  farewell,  and  recommending  to  her  care  the  young  Saracen,  to 
whom  he  had  such  good  reason  to  be  grateful. 

Hearing  his  men  at  work  in  the  court  below,  and  Convinced  that  but  a 
short  time  w as  allowed  him  for  such  a task,  he  wrote  hastily  the  following : — - 

“ Ginevra, — My  steed  is  now  being  made  ready  for  me,  and  I know  not 
if  I shall  return  this  evening  alive;  but  if  it  should  be  decreed  by  Heaven 
that  1 should  fall,  you  will,  I doubt  not,  while  you  lament  him  who  from 
his  childhood  has  ever  been  thy  faithful  friend,  at  the  same  time  rejoice 
that  I have  met  a death  than  which  none  can  be  more  glorious. 

“ Thou  wilt  please  accept  the  small  estate  I leas  e behind.  Thou  knowest 
I have  no  obligations,  and  that  I have  no  near  ki  udred. 

“ I briefly  recommend  to  thee  my  faithful  servant  Masuccio,  who,  from 
the  day  when  at  Ofanto  he  became  wounded  in  the  shoulder,  has  been 
since  of  little  service  to  me,  and  would  then  fore,  without  thyself,  be 
obliged  to  beg  for  his  subsistence,  which  would  be  a blot  upon  my 
memory.  One  thing  more  I must  tell  thee.  Thy  husband  is  serving  under 
the  banner  of  the  Duke  of  Nemours.  I can  add  no  more.  The  signal 
awaits  me  in  the  court-yard  of  Colonna.  Fare  thee  well ! f recommend 
to  thee  also  Zoraide.  “ Ettore.” 

At  that  moment  he  heard  the  short  broken  blasts  of  the  trumpet,  pre- 
paratory to  the  sounding  of  the  reveille.  A murmuring  noise  proceeding 
from  the  ground-floors  of  his  own  and  the  neighbouring  houses — indistinct 
voices  and  steps  of  men  and  horses  in  the  streets,  indicated  that  the  greater 
part  of  those  who  were  to  be  actors  in,  or  spectators  of  the  struggle,  bad 
begun  to  put  themselves  in  motion. 

Eieramosca,  who  was  sitting  by  the  side  of  the  open  window,  closing  his 
two  letters,  observed,  as  he  looked  out  a moment  where  the  diverging  rays 
of  his  lamp  illuminated  the  track  of  mist  it  penetrated,  no  sign  in  the  sky 
that  the  morning  had  yet  risen.  The  dull  appearance  of  the  weather 
increased  the  sadness  that  weighed  upon  his  spirits.  The  bats  that  flitted 
rapidly  by  the  window,  attracted  by  the  light — the  voices  of  the  sentinels 
on  the  towers  of  the  castle,  as  the  time  came  for  relieving  guard,  combined 
to  render  the  hour  more  gloomy ; and  for  a moment  the  young  knight 
gave  way  to  the  melancholy  feelings  thereby  engendered.  But  the  heavy 
tread  of  the  men  mounting  the  staircase  on  their  way  to  his  room  drove 
all  sadness  from  his  brow,  and  he  wore  as  bright  and  as  gay  a look  as 
possible,  that  the  gloom  which  still  dwelt  on  his  mind  might  not  be 
perceived. 

Brancaleone  appeared,  clad  in  complete  armour  excepting  his  head, 
attended  by  Masuccio,  who  bore  the  mail  of  Fieramosca.  The  bell  of  St. 
Dominico  sounded  for  the  mass  which  the  combatants  were  to  hear  before 
they  started  for  the  field. 

“Arm  thyself,  Ettore;  in  a few  moments  they  will  all  be  before  the 
altar,”  said  Brancaleone;  and  with  the  help  of  Masuccio,  he  soon  robed  his 
friend  in  the  burnished,  beautiful  mail  he  only  wore  on  the  most  important 
occasions.  Made  by  one  of  the  best  artisans  of  Milan,  it  was  so  well  fitted 
to  the  beautiful  limbs  of  the  young  knight,  and  so  skilfully  knit  at  the 
joints,  that  it  followed  the  contour  of  hi3  body  without  diminishing  the 


gracefulness  of  his  proportions  in  a sing!  point,  leaving  him,  at  the  same 
time,  perfectly  free  in  all  his  movements. 

Completely  covered  in  mail,  with  his  t-  vord  suspended  by  his  side,  and 
his  poinard  at  his  right,  he  descended  with  lis  companion,  followed  by  their 
servants,  bearing  their  lances,  helmets,  <nd  shields,  and  leading  their 
battle-horses  They  reached  the  chureb  of  St.  Dominico,  where  the 
thirteen  champions  and  Prospero  Colonn  soon  assembled,  together  with 
a crowd  of  other  persons  who  came  to  wii  less  the  spectacle. 

The  church  was  a quadrangle,  with  tb 1 e naves  separated  by  columns 
and  acute  arches  of  the  rudest  style;  a d near  the  main  altar  two  side 
wings  extended,  which  formed  a cross  oft  e principal  part  of  the  building. 
The  choir  of  the  friars,  placed,  in  the  anci  nt  style,  before  the  altar,  was  of 
wood,  with  stalls  divided  by  ornamented  work  in  relievo,  to  which  uge  had 
given  a dark,  livid  appearance.  In  the  c ntre  stood  a bench  which  could 
accommodate  thirteen  persons,  and  here  were  gathered  the  Italian  com- 
batants. 

Morn  was  slowly  advancing,  but  its  light  was  not  yet  strong  enough  to 
penetrate  the  painted  glass  ot  the  narrow  windows,  and  the  whole  of  the 
church  was  still  in  darkness,  save  where  ho  feeble  light  of  the  scattered 
tapers  around  the  altar  glanced,  in  vibrating  rays,  from  the  knights 
corslets,  but  which  left  their  figures  almo  t invisible. 

Prospero  Colonna,  in  his  armour,  stood  before  them,  and  at  his  feet  was 
lying  a rich  cushion  of  crimson  velvet,  with  the  word  “Colonna’  embroi- 
dered on  it  in  silver,  which  had  been  brought  there  by  two  pages,  who  were 
then  standing  at  the  distance  of  a few  steps  behind  him. 

The  mass  began,  celebrated  by  the  friar  Mariano;  and  not  one  among 
the  spectators  with  a heart  capable  of  lofty  and  generous  feelings,  gazed 
unaffected  upon  those  young  and  brave  knights,  who  then  bowed  before 
the  God  of  armies,  to  implore  Heaven  to  crown  on  that  day  with  victory 
those  whose  swords  were  to  be  raised  against  an  enemy  who  would  seek 
to  cover  the  Italian  name  with  dishonour  and  disgrace. 

In  their  movements,  to  which  a long  use  cf  arm3  hud  given,  even  in 
prayer,  a proud  and  warlike  air,  they  nevertheless  showed  that  they  were 
conscious  they  were  then  bowing  before  Heaven.  Last  of  all,  on  the  left, 
stood  Fieramosca,  immovable,  with  his  arms  folded  on  his  breast.  At  a few 
paces  distant  from  him  was  the  door  of  the  sacristy,  open,  and  the  persons 
attached  to  the  church,  who  were  passing  to  and  fro  in  their  various 
duties,  would  perhaps  have  been  sufficient  to  distract  his  mind  from 
prayer;  but  a conversation  and  another  spectacle  contributed  more  than 
this,  at  that  moment,  to  arrest  his  attention. 

A man,  dressed  in  a dark  torn  mantle,  and  bearing  an  evil  and  suspicious 
aspect,  was  standing  between  him  and  the  sacristy.  Turning  to  a Domi- 
nican friar,  whose  corpulency  completely  filled  a large  chair,  constituting 
the  entire  furniture  of  the  place,  he  demanded  ot  him,  in  a hoarse,  rough 
voice — “Which  am  I to  prepare,  that  for  the  poor  or  for  the  rich?” 

“Fine  question,”  replied  the  friar,  moving  no  part  of  his  body  but  his 
tongue;  “knowest  thou  not  that  Signor  Gonzales  pays  the  cost?  It  is  not 
for  one  of  these  starved  wretches  of  Barletta,  whom  they  cart  off  as 
beggars,  to  save  giving  tapers  to  the  curate.  Of  the  first  class-  I have 
already  told  thee  once  concerning  it — of  the  first  class,  bells,  litter,  and 
chanted  mass.  You  seem  to  be  this  morning  unusually  dull  in  under- 
standing.” 

The  other  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  going  to  one  side  of  the  sacristy, 
disappeared  from  the  sight  of  Fieramosca;  but  the  latter  heard  him  put  a 
key  into  the  lock  and  open  a door.  Soon  after  h<>  heard  retreating  steps, 
and  a silence  of  a few  moments  followed.  After  a brief  interval,  he  h ard 
the  same  steps  returning,  with  a sliding  noise,  as  if  something  were  being 
dragged  upon  the  floor,  which  continued  till  the  same  man  appeared,  drawir., 
a black  bier  woven  in  silver,  with  a cross  at  the  head,  and  at  the  feet  a 
skull  supported  by  two  bones,  in  the  form  of  the  cross  of  St.  Andrew 
After  shaking  from  it  the  dust,  he  threw  upon  it  a large  covering  of  black 
velvet.  While  he  was  per  'orming  this  office  in  that  careless  and  insensible 
manner  too  often  seen  in  the  attendants  of  the  sacrist)',  an  idea  crossed  his 
mind  at  the  moment  of  a nature  to  call  forth  a grin  upon  his  features 
betokening  much  self-congratulation. 

“ So  there  will  be  something  to  drink  even  for  me,  this  time?  It’s 
many  a day  since  I’ve  had  any  of  this  work  to  do,  except  for  sailors  and 

fishermen  ; but  now  and  then  we  do  catch  some  of  these  gr ” 

(here  he  suddenly  turned  round,  with  a timely  glance,  as  if  fearing  he  had 
been  overheard,  and  lowering  his  voice  continued)  — “ some  of  these 
great  folks.” 

“ Such  a time  to  every  one  must  arrive,”  said  the  friar,  cutting  his 
speech  in  two  by  a deep  yawn. 

“ And  it  may  be,”  said  the  undertaker,  as  he  went  on  adjusting  the 
covering  upon  the  bier,  and  stepping  aside  to  see  if  it  hung  equally  on 
both  sides,  “ it  may  be  that  Beca,  that  witch  of  a wife  of  mine,  prophesied 
right.  Last  night  we  were  in  bed,  and  talking  about  our  poverty,  and  our 
not  having  any  work  to  do,  and  that  the  woman’s  night-gown  and  the  new 
shirt  I bought  with  the  money  I had  earned  during  the  plague,  had  gone 
to  pieces.  And  now  see  if  it  be  not  true,”  (he  stripped  up  bis  sleeves  to 
his  elbows,  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  assertion).  “ And  we  finally  con- 
cluded that  if  we  continue  iu  this  state  much  longer,  we  shall  die  of 
starvation.  Then  this  morning,  before  the  Ave  Maria,  while  I was 
getting  up  to  come  to  the  church,  ‘Oh,  Rosso,’  says  she,  ‘do  you  know 
I’ve  had  a dream?’  ‘ Well,’  says  I,  ‘ what  did  you  dream?’  ‘ I dreamed,  ’ 
says  she,  ‘that  the  kitchen  of  Veleno’s  inn  was  filled  with  beds,  and  that 
the  plague  had  come  back  again,  and  we  were  made  rich,  and  you  went 
round  Barletta  dressed  like  a knight.’  Iu  fact,  as  you  say,  Friar  Biago, 
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in  war  and  in  pestilence,  we  are  here — and  it  may  be,  before  evening ” 

(here  he  dropped  his  voice  again,  and  seeing  that  no  one  in  the  church 
was  looking  at  him,  he  pointed  with  his  finger  over  his  shoulder  towards 
the  thirteen  knights),  “ that  some  of  these  will  not  come  home  in  the  same 
manner  they  go  hence*” 

ike  triar,  either  through  inattention  or  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  his 
order,  took  no  pains  to  reply,  and  the  dialogue  ended.  When  the  under- 
taker had  completed  his  task  he  disappeared,  and  the  bier  was  left 
standing  in  the  midst  of  the  sacristy7.  It  did  not  occur  to  Eieramosca,  and 
had  even  a suspicion  flashed  upon  his  mind  for  whom  it  had  been 
prepared,  he  would  have  banished  it  as _the  thought  of  a madman,  but  still 
he  could  not  draw  his  eyes  from  it  till  the  mass  was  over. 

His  thoughts  naturally  centered  upon  the  idea  that  perhaps  that  day 
might  be  his  last,  and  he  turned  his  spirit  fervently  to  God  once  more,  to 
pray  for  the  pardon  of  all  his  sins,  llis  memory  traced  the  scenes  of  bis 
past  life.  He  thought  of  the  horn’  he  bore  Ginevra  from  St.  Cecilia,  and 
lie  felt  no  other  remorse  than  having  concealed  from  her  that  Grajano  was 
still  living.  For  thi3,  however,  as  for  all  his  other  sins,  he  had  confessed 
himself  to  God  the  evening  before.  He  felt  that  be  could  tranquilly  meet 
death.  ^ J 

The  mass  was  done.  The  thirteen  knights  left  the  church,  following 
I i ospero  Colouna  to  his  house,  where  they  took  some  refreshment  to 
prepare  themselves  for  battle. 

Among  the  articles  of  agreement  between  the  Italian  and  French  com- 
batants, there  was  one  which  stipulated  that  every  man-at-arms  who 
was  made  prisoner  could,  without  being  obliged  to  follow  his  conqueror, 
immediately  re-mount  on  the  payment  of  a hundred  ducats.  Each  Italian 
deposited  his  money  with  Signor  Prospero,  and  the  thirteen  hundred  ducats, 
put  into  bags,  were  placed  upon  mules  that  had  been  sent  on  before  to  the 
camp,  with  such  provisions  and  forage  as  had  been  considered  necessary. 

After  breakfast  they  went  to  the  castle,  where  the  Great  Captain 
awaited  them  in  the  banquet  ball.  He  took  Iris  leave  of  them  in  few 
words,  with  a serene  countenance,  and  when  he  parted  with  the  company 
he  told  them  he  should  wait  for  them  at  supper,  and  have  twenty-six 
covers  laid,  so  that  if  tire  French  should  happen  to  forget  to  carry  their 
ransom  money  with  them,  they  might  not  be  obliged  to  go  to  bed  hungry. 

, ’I'hey  then  descended  into  the  court-yard,  where  their  horses  were 
5*r  awn  UP  m a line>  held  by  the  grooms.  They  mounted  and  rode  off  two 
oy  two,  preceded  by  the  heralds,  and  attended  by  a crowd  of  friends  and  a 
” "altitude  of  spectators. 

( To  be  concluded  in  our  next,) 


A TRUE  STORY  OF  A GHOST  AND  CONJUGAL  FIDELITY. 

Mr.  Samuel  Fisher,  the  inventor  of  the  Golden  Snuff,  was  acquainted 
with  a widow  lady  of  excellent  character,  who  resided  in  Cork.  This  lady 
was.  inconsolable  for  the  death  of  her  husband;  the  day  was  spent  by  her 
n sighs  and  incessant  lamentations,  and  her  pillow  at  night  was  moistened 
with  the  tears  of  her  sorrow.  Her  husband,  her  dear  husband,  was  the 
continual  theme  of  her  discourse,  and  she  seemed  to  live  for  no  other  ob- 
ject but  to  recite  his  praises  and  deplore  his  loss. 

One  morning,  her  friend  Fisher  found  her  in  a state  of  mental  agitation, 
bordering  on  distraction.  Her  departed  love,  she  said,  had  appeared  to 
her  in  the  night,  and  most  peremptorily  ordered  her  to  enter  the  vault 
where  his  remains  were  deposited,  and  have  the  coffin  opened. 

Mr.  Fisher  remonstrated  with  her  on  the  absurdity  of  the  idea.  He  said 
that  the  intensity  of  her  sorrow  had  impaired  her  intellect;  that  the  phan- 
tom was  the  mere  creature  of  her  imagination;  and  begged  of  her  at  least 
to  postpone  to  some  future  period  her  intended  visit  to  the  corpse  of  her 
husband. 

Ihe  lady  acquiesced  tor  that  time  in  his  request;  but  the  two  succeeding 
mornings,  the  aDgry  spirit  oi  her  spouse  she  said  stood  at  her  bedside,  and 
with  loud  menaces  repeated  his  command.  Mi’.  Fisher,  therefore,  sent  to 
the  sexton,  and  matters  being  arranged,  the  weeping  widow  and  her  friend 
attended  in  the  dismal  vault;  the  coffin  was  opened  with  much  solemnity, 
and  the  faithful  matron  stooped  down  and  kissed  the  clay-cold  lips  of  her 
adored  husband.  Having  reluctantly  parted  from  the  beloved  corpse,  she 
spent  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  silent  anguish. 

On  the  succeeding  morning,  Fisher  (who  intended  to  sail  for  England  on 
that  day)  called  to  bid  his  afflicted  friend  adieu. 

The  maid-servant  told  him  that  the  lady  had  not  yet  arisen. 

“Tell  her  to  get.  up,”  said  Fisher.  “I  wish  to  give  her  a few  words  of 
consolation  and  advice  before  my  departure.” 

“ Ah!  sir,”  said  the  smiling  girl,  “ it  would  be  a pity  to  disturb  the  new 
married  couple  so  early  in  the  morning ! ” 

“ What  new  married  couple?” 

“ My  mistress,  sir,  was  married  last  night.” 

“ Married!  Impossible!  What,  the  lady  who  so  adored  her  deceased 
husband,  who  was  visited  nightly  by  his  ghost,  and  who  yesterday  so 
fervently  kissed  his  corpse?  Surely  you  jest!” 

‘TJh!  sir,”  said  the  maid,  “ my  late  master,  poor  man,  on  his  death-bed 
maue  my  mistress  promise  that  she  would  never  marry  any  man  after  hi3 
decease  till  he  and  she  should  meet  again  (which  the  good  man,  no  doubt, 
thought  would  never  happen  till  they  met  in  heaven);  and  you  know, 
my  dear  sir,  you  kindly  introduced  them  to  each  other  face  to  face 
yesterday.  My  mistress,  sir,  sends  you  her  compliments  and  thanks, 
together  with  this  bride-cake,  to  distribute  among  your  friends.” 
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Abkacajdabra. — There  are  many  paints  of  sight  from  which  patriotism  and  the  National 
Anthem  may  be  very  favourably  viewed,  and  we  have  on  former  occasions  exhibited 
such  aspects  of  inferior  truths.  But  all  local  prejudices  and  exclusive  attachments 
necessarily  involve  hatreds  and  de-tachments,  which  arc  not  absolutely  just,  and  \\a 
spoke  in  reference  to  absolute  justice  when  we  criticised  the  language  of  the  Anthem. 

Georgina  B.,  and  D.  Me  Nicol. — Georgina  writes  eloquently  in  favour  of  corporal 
chastisement  it.  the  training  of  boys  and  girls,  and  D.  writes  eloquently  in  reprobation 
of  it.  We  are  thus  awkwardly  placed  as  umpire  between  an  accomplished  young  lady, 
not  yet  a mother,  and  a learned  gentleman  who  seems  to  have  some  experience  in  the 
art  of  discipline.  D.  is  all  for  emulation ; and  so  are  we,  and  so  is  Georgina,  when 
emulation  will  do.  Here  then  we  are  all  three  agreed.  And  it  is  only  with  reference 
to  exceptional  cases,  where  emulation  cannot  exist  and  cannot  be  aroused,  that  there  is 
any  difference  between  us.  Discipline  in  a workshop  is  produced  partly  liy  fear  of 
discharge,  and  partly  by  emulation.  Without  the  fear  of  discharge  work  could  not  be 
done,  unless  it  were  attractive,  and  men  were  impassioned  for  it.  At  present  the 
passion  is  to  leave  it.  But  the  fear  of  discharge  is  a counter-agent.  This  fear  pre- 
vails throughout  all  the  departments  of  productive  industry.  An  army  is  different. 
Here  the  fear  of  discharge  from  the  ranks  does  not  prevail.  The  passion  is  rather  for 
it  than  against  it,  because  emulation  is  not  encouraged  by  promotion  from  the  rallies. 
Consequently,  severe  physical  punishment  is  employed  in  all  armies — either  flogging, 
shooting,  running  the  gauntlet,  knouting,  imprisonment,  or  some  other  revolting 
punishment.  Fear  of  some  kind  or  other  is  indispensable  for  all  order,  discipline,  or 
government.  Even  in  trade,  as  Delta  says,  the  fear  of  discredit  keeps  men  honest. 
Even  in  the  game  of  marbles  the  fear  of  being  called  “ cheat  ” preserves  tlio  integrity 
of  the  boys.  When  you  can  employ  a moral  fear  it  is  well.  When  you  cannot,  what 
are  you  to  do  ? Yield  ? Suiter  the  little  obdurate  thing  to  rule  you  ? or  shut  it  up  in 
the  coal-hole?  This  is  imprisonment,  and  a spirited  little  monkey  tviil  not  be  awed 
by  it.  Or  make  it  go  dinnerless  or  supperless  to  bed  ? Tliis  is  physical  punishment, 
and  a low  sensual  species  of  discipline.  It  is  not  every  child  that  yon  can  at  all  times 
reason  with,  and  fear  is  a legitimate  magisterial  power  in  nature — a law  which  can 
never  be  repealed.  It  is  a noble  feeling,  when  moderately  experienced,  the  source  of 
prudence,  caution,  decorum,  and  wisdom.  Those  who  have  little  of  it  are  careless  and 
reckless.  Those  who  have  too  much  of  it  are  irresolute.  Why  did  God  make  us  sus- 
ceptible of  pain?  Why  docs  lie  inflict  corporal  punishment  upon  folly?  Can  wo 
despise  a divine  law  of  nature  without  being  guilty  of  irreverence  or  indiscretion  ? 
Use  the  noblest  fear,  the  fear  of  disgrace,  when  you  can,  but  otherwise  use  the  fear 
of  pain,  or  be  subdued  b.y  the  obduracy  of  reckless  passion  and  self-will.  In  all  schools 
there  are  some  unmanageable  tempers.  If  they  are  not  subdued  they  are  expelled  ; 
and  when  a master  expels  a temper  he  confesses  himself  beat.  Nay,  when  a mother 
sends  a child  to  an  “ out  of  the  way  ” school,  it  is  because  the  child  has  proved  too 
much  for  her  at  home.  Few  parents  can  govern  their  families  either  in  childhood  or 
youth.  Most  of  the  families  that  we  have  seen  are,  like  the  world,  full  of  party  spirit 
and  rebellion.  And  this  must  be  the  case  in  a progressive  state  of  society.  It  is  only 
in  an  oriental  or  fixed  state  where  authority  and  discipline  can  be  thoroughly 
established.  There  is  less  domestic  and  scholastic  authority  in  Aff&rica  than  in 
Europe. 

L.  A.  E. — Cheese  has  a plural,  we  say  “ six  cheeses;  ” you  may  say  “ wheats,”  but  it  is 
better  to  say  six  or  seven  kinds  or  samples  of  wheat,  because  wheat  is  a general  term, 
and  not  so  individual  in  its  meaning  as  cheese — its  individuality  is  “ a grain  of  wheat.” 
You  may  have  six  clioeses  of  the  same  kind,  but  not  3ix  wheats  of  the  same  kind  ; the 
six  wheats  must  be  of  different  kinds,  therefore  you  say,  “ six  kinds  oi'  wheat,”  as 
you  would  say  “ six  kinds  of  cheese,”  if  they  wera  Glo’ster,  Cheshire,  Derbyshire, 
Dunlop,  Parmesan,  and  Dutch. 

H.  S.  and  F.  It.  B. — Is  the  o in  Sivori  long  or  short  ? He  himself  pronounces  it  short* 
When  the  portion  of  a man’s  hair  is  parted  to  the  left,  is  it  a sign  that  he  is  left- 
handed?  Our  correspondent  says  .men  in  general  part  the  greater  portion  to  the 
right.  We  have  not  studied  this  point.  But  there  are  different  modes  of  using  a 
comb  as  well xts  a razor.  Some  shave  from  the  mouth,  some  to  it,  some  down  the 
cheek,  some  across.  It  would  be  easier  to  detect  a left-handed  painter — the  wind  of 
his  pictures  generally  blows  t lie  trees  to  the  right.  Many  painters,  therefore,  learn  to 
paint  with  both  hands ; and  ladies  who  make  hair- dressing  one  of  the  fine  arts  use  the 
comb  witli  botli  hands. 

Walker. — The  electricity  of  the  galvanic  battery  and  that  of  the  electric  machine 
differ  rather  in  mode  than  in  nature.  They  both  result  from  decomposition,  or  the 
separation  of  elements  ; but  we  cannot  enter  here  into  any  scientific  discourse  on  the 
subject.  The  question  respecting  the  construction  of  electrical  orreries  is  too  pro- 
fessional. 

K.  Q.  X.—  Our  paper  weekly  tells  when  the  volume  closes.  Count  52  numbers  to  each 
volume.  The  trial  alluded  to  was  in  1836.  We  are  sorry  to  think  our  correspondent 
sees  so  little  expression  in  a blind  man’s  face.  We  must  differ,  entirely  about  the 
meaning  of  expression.  There  is  no  passion,  feeling,  or  affection  which  a blind  man 
may  not  express  in  his  countenance.  As  for  weeping  eye3,  wc  have  already  said  that 
eyes  can  weep.  But  they  cannot  tell  whether  it  is  with  joy  or  grief,  snuff  or  onion  ; you 
must  apply  to  the  mouth  for  that  information. 

H.  C.,  Yarmouth. — It  is  a trade  fiction— -a  mere  publisher’s  puff.  The  circulation  of  the 
Family  Herald  is  by  far  the  largest  of  the  English  periodicals.  Any  dealer  in 
publications  could  answer  the  question  better  perhaps  than  we  can.  We  do  not 
encourage  betting,  but  a wager  is  sometimes  a certain  way  of  settling  a dispute. 
H.  C.  may  not  only  lay  an  even  w ager,  but  ten,  or  a hundred,  or  a thousand  to  one, 
with  safety.  Our  well-wishers  will  serve  us  most  effectually,  by  giving  or  lending  a copy 
for  perusal ; or  mentioning  the  Family  Herald  where  it  is  unknown,  so  that  it  may 
be  compared  with  others. 

Investigator.— Horne’s  Introduction  is  generally  accounted  a good  text  book  for  the- 
ological students.  It  treats  of  biblical  history  and  criticism,  the  authenticity  of  the 
various  books  of  Scripture,  different  modes  of  interpretation,  biblical  geography, 
Oriental  customs,  &c.  The  Pictorial  Bible  is  a very  good  work  for  a student.  It  con- 
tains a vast  amount  of  interesting  and  useful  information.  It  may  be  had  now  without 
the  text,  in  five  volumes,  for  less  than  a sovereign.  It  is  less  dogmatical  and  party- 
spirited  than  commentaries  in  general  are,  and  is  particularly  well  adapted  for  stu- 
' dents  who  want  materials  for  thought  rather  than  sermons  and  lectures,  For  the 
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history  of  the  Canon,  Dupin’s  is  a learned  and  copious  work  ; but  it  is  Catholic,  and 
proves  the  authenticity  of  the  Apocrypha  "also.  Our  English  divines,  however,  make 
much  use  of  this  learned  Frenchman’s  labours,  as  well  as  of  Simon’s  critical  history 
( Hi  stair e Critique).  But.  one  faithful  critic,  who  quotes  fairly  and  gives  references,  will 
introduce  to  all  the  rest,  and  therefore  it  is  always  better  to  begin  with  a modern 
work,  and  read  back. 

F.  C. — Are  schoolmasters  and  tutors  exempt  from  service  in  the  militia  ? Resident 
members  of  universities  and  clergymen  are ‘“exempt,  and  wc  believe  such  teachers  as 
are  especially  under  the  wing  of  the  Church,  as  parish  schoolmasters,  but  that  depends 
on  the  decision  of  the  deputy-lieutenant.  Assistant  [schoolmasters  are  not  exempt. 

Libra. — A compend  of  general  history  is  sufficient  for  ordinary  education,  and  it  is 
better  to  begin  with  a short  outline,  a school  book.  The  reading  can  be  extended 
afterwards,  when  you  have  obtained  a general  idea  of  the  world.  Guizot's  History  of 
Civilization  in  Europe  is  a capital  book  for  a young  man  ; it  can  be  got  for  live  or  six 
shillings  in  English.  It  i3  of  no  use  committing  to  memory  the  succession  of  kings, 
emperors,  .and  popes,  with  the  date  of  their  reign,  if  you  know’  nothing  about 
them.  Find  stepping  stones  in  history,  as  the'OhristianEpoch,  foundation  of  Constanti- 
nople and  the  Eastern  Empire,  and  the  establishment  of  Christianity,  from  a.d.  .324  to 
333 — the  extinction  of  the  Western  Empire,  476 — the  attempted  restoration  of  the 
Empire  and  Reformation  of  the  Code  under  Justinian,  530-4 — the  rise  of[Mahomet,  and 
the  Arabian  Conquest  of  the  East,  622 — the  Crusades  and  attempted  recovery  of  the 
East,  llth  to  13th  century — fall  of  Constantinople  and  Western  Empire,  1453-60  — 
invention  of  Printing,  revival  of  Literature  and  the  Arts  in  the  West,  15th  and  1 6th 
centuries— Reformation,  1520 — Scientific  Academics,  end  of  17th  century,  &c.  These 
are  leading  features,  outlines,  draw  them  well  first  and  fill  in  afterwards.  This  is  a 
system  of  mnemonics  or  artificial  memory.  Great  names  or  heroes  are  connected 
with  all  these  movements. 

Justicia  seems  to  have  rather  more  respect  for  crime  than  justice.  We  arc  not  disposed 
to  think  that  a puling  sentimentality  is  an  evidence  of  or  conducive  to  good  morals. 
Great  rakes  are  frequently  remarkable  for  great  delicacy  of  speech  and  manner,  and 
pure  innocence  will  sometimes  even  receive  a rebuke  from  guilt  for  a free  expression. 
We  may  kill  the  tender  plant  by  over  anxiety  and  tenderness  in  rearing  it. 

Inquirendo’s  inquiry  is  rather  delicate  to  be  touched  upon  ; but  we  may  remind  him  of 
an  excellent  rule,  “mercy  is  better  than  judgment.”  It  is  the  law  that  makes  the 
relationship  of  husband  and  wife,  and  the  law  can  dissolve  it ; but  spiritual  relation- 
ship alone  the  law  takes  no  account  of.  Man  and  wife  may  have  no  spiritual  relation- 
ship whatever,  may  hate  each  other  and  live  apart,  and  yet  be  regarded  by  the  law  as 
man  and  wife.  The  spirit  is  one  thing,  and  the  political  law  is  another.  The  spirit 
has  its  own  law,  and  the  law'  has  its  own  spirit. 

Josefh. — Dissenters  have  their  own  work  to  do,  and  we  do  not  interfere  with  them.  They 
are  engaged  in  breaking  down;  but  they  have  no  apparent  means  of  building  up.  There 
is  no  end  to  the  war  of  sects.  When  they  have  brought  down  the  Church,  then  they 
will  have  the  politicians,  philosophers,  materialists,  Socinians,  &c.,  to  fight  with.  A 
Dissenter  has  two  characters.  As  a Christian  he  has  noihing  to  do  with  this  world 
and  its  politics,  for  his  Master  says  “ My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,  else  would  my 
servants  fight.”  As  a Politician  he  has  to  do  with  this  world,  and  is  vigorous  and 
brave  in  fighting  for  measures  of  reform  orPthis,  that  and  t’other  thing.  It  would  be 
a curious  riddle  for  our  15th  page,  Is  he  of  this  world  or  not  of  this  world,  and  what  is 
he  of?  The  Christian  Penny  Magazine  declares  that  a Christian  cannot  commune 
with  a member  of  the  establishment,  and  upon  this  point  Sir  C.  E.  Smith  has  quarrelled 
with  the  editor — Dissenter  with  Dissenter.  It  is  a singular  and  important  question,  and 
they  who  are  commissioned  to  discuss  it  must  do  their  work.  We  find  no  fault  with 
either  party  so  long  as  they  do  not  find  fault  with  us. 

Superficies  seems  to  have  profited  pretty  well  by  his  desultory  reading.  He  expresses 
himself  with  great  accuracy  and  propriety.  It  is  only  desultory  reading  now-a-days 
that  any  man  can  pursue.  We  are  all  confounded  with  the  quantity  of  knowledge. 
He  may  find  a hint  in  our  answer  to  Libra. 

Elliott. — Queen  Caroline  was  legally  the  wife  of  George  the  Fourth.  Her  not  being 
crowned  docs  not  affect  her  title  as  a wife.  Many  clergymen  prayed  for  her  as  Queen, 
and  this  was  a species  of  test  for  clergymen  at  the  time.  The  king  took  the  law  into 
his  own  hands,  and  the  great  and  powerful  submitted  to  his  dictation.  He  wTas  the 
most  refined  gentleman  of  his  day— a lesson  to  ladies  in  looking  out  for  husbands ! 
Take  care  of  polish,  especially  French  polish  and  English  varnish  ! 

W.  D. — “ This  day  be  health  and  peace  thy  lot.”  If  you  supply  cn  (on  this  day)  or  in, 
then  day  is  in  the  objective  ; but  if  you  do  not  supply  anything,  what  is  it  in  ? You 
say  you  must  supply  something,  i e.,  according  to  your  grammatical  art  borrowed  from 
the  dead  languages  ; but  English,  pure  English,  supplies  nothing.  If  you  supply  one 
word  you  may  supply  another — as  whilst  “ this  day  ” lasts  be  health  and  peace  thy  lot. 
Her*,  it  is  nominative  ; properly  speaking,  it  is  an  adverb,  this  day  or  to-day,  which  is  a 
species  of  nominative. 

A.  C. — Straw  colour  is  merely  an  adulterated  yellow ; there  is  no  pure  original  colour  in 
anything  ; all  colours  are  mixed. 

03  Si  OM. — (a  compound  not  easily  got,  either  written  backwards  or  forwards)  is  in  gene- 
ral correct  in  his  reasonings,  but  does  he  not  understand  the  sentence  which  says  that 
hydrogen  leaves  the  cyanogen  as  soon  as  a cyanide  is  formed  ? Surely  nothing  can  be 
plainer.  Take  a stronger  acid  as  an  example  : Cl  II  (if  preferred  to  H Cl)  unites  with 
Na  O ; but  a precipitate  of  Na  Cl  immediately  takes  place  in  a strong  solution,  and  it 
remains  with  Cl  O of  the  Na  O as  water.  So  with  hydrobromic,  hydrocyanic,  &c. 
acids.  But  if  a metal  be  used,  the  hydrogen  escapes,  and  may  be  set  fire  to.  We  see 
no  reason  to  believe  that  the  H ever  remains  united,  excepting  when  it  is  retained  with 
O to  form  a hydrate,  which  is  another  question.  New  plans  must  not  be  used  in 
literature  until  the  general  consent  of  chemists  is  given. 

Jane. — Yes.  The  bishops  have  lately  declared  that  a man  may  marry  his  wife’s  sister, 

much  more  his  wife’s  sister-in-law,  though  the  Act  of  Parliament  says  no.  But  there 
is  no  law  against  marrying  his  wife’s  sister-in  law. 

Friend. — Our  answer  to  H.  B.  was  calculated  to  mislead  for  want  of  completeness.  Wc 
cramped  it  for  the  sake  of  saving  space,  and  unfortunately  spoiled  it.  “ If  I were,”  is 
present,  past,  and  future,  being  conditional ; but  looks  naturally  forward,  as  “ if  I 
were  in  Paris,  I Should,  &c.”  “ if  I were  installed  in  office,  &c.”  “ If  1 was”  is  not 
classically  correct,  but  a vulgarism  natural  to  the  language ; and  though  “ was,”  by 
itself,  is  “ past,”  yet  the  “if,”  in  common  usage,  brings  it  forward  into  the  present  and 
the  future.  It  is  by  this  means  that  the  conditional  is  funned.  Our  correspondent 
should  not  talk  of  a nominative  governing  the  verb.  Grammarians  say  it  agrees  with 
the  verb.  But  words  are  but  wind,  as  Dean  Swift  says  ; so  it  docs  not  matter.  Gram- 
mar, like  music,  must  be  learned  in  part  by  the  ear — there  are  super-grammatical 
forms  which  laugh  at  rules,  and  defy  analysis.  The  “ were  ” and  “ was  ” in  the 
answer  alluded  to  should  have  been  “ be  v and  “ am,” 

Maria. — Hard  work  for  Maria’s  delicate  fingers ; her  hand-writing  and  language  are 
elegant,  yet  she  wants  employment  in  making  corn  sacks  and  seed  bags.  We  cannot 
afford  her  any  information. 

G.  Edwards. — We  cannot  ourselves  tell  the  fate  of  a contribution.  We  receive  weekly 
more  than  sufficient  to  fill  another  number.  When  a contribution  is  deemed  worthy 
of  further  attention,  or  of  insertion,  it  is  preserved  accordingly.  But  the  accumulation 
has  increased  to  such  an  extent  as  to  require  a small  room  for  their  safe  custody.  To 
answer  or  comment  on  every  one  would  occupy  too  much  time  and  space.  All  that 
can  be  done,  therefore,  is  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  any  favour. 

J.  E.  S.— Pray  do  not  send  any  more  ; we  have  little  inclination  and  less  time  to  read  it. 
The  chance  of  insertion  is  not  more  than  one  in  a hundred. 


Caroline  P.  lias  corresponded  a year  and  a half  with  a lover,  and  he  never  comes  to  the 
point.  And  she  is  afraid  to  suffer  any  gentleman's  attentions  lest  her  correspondent 
should  hear  of  it.  She  cannot  endure  this  suspense  much  longer.  Read  Lane 
Walton’s  Angler—  how  to  catch  a carp.  “If  you  will  catch  a carp,”  says  old  Isaac, 

“ you  must  put  on  a very  large  measure  of  patience,  especially  to  fish  for  a river  carp. 

I have  known  a very  good  fisher  angle  diligently  four  or  six  hours  a day  for  three  or 
lour  days  together,  and  never  have  a bite.”  A green  gentle  is  a good  bait.  “ And  aa 
for  pastes,  there  are  almost  as  many  sorts  ns  there  are  medicines  for  the  toothacho  ; 
but  doubtless  sweet  pastes  are  best — 1 mean  pastes  made  with  honey  and  sugar, 
which,  that  you  may  the  better  beguile  this  crafty  fish,  should  be  thrown  into  the 
pond  or  place  in  which  von  fish  for  him  some  hours  or  longer  before  you  undertake 
your  trial  of  skill  with  the  angle  rod.’ * If  youi 

a box  annointed  with  honey.  If  carps  were  easily  caught,  there  would  be  no  pride  in 
fishing  for  them.  Husbands  would  be  too  cheap  if  ladies  could  get  them  only  fora 
smile  or  two.  Many  a nice  green  gentle  is  expended  in  catching  one  carp  , but  then 
what  a nice  dish  it  is  when  caught  l you  can’t  think— as  the  ladies  say. 

The  Teetii.— In  consequence  of  the  article  which  appeared  in  No.  1 12,  we  have 
received  several  communications  on  the  subject,  and  others  are  promised.  Wc  shall, 
therefore,  wait  a few  days,  and  then  collect  all  the  additional  information  received, 
and  give  it  in  another  article. 

Hair-Dye.-  Eliza  W. — There  is  no  permament  dye  for  the  hair.  Some  u-e  t ho  bai  of 
green  walnuts;  others  a leaden  comb,  by  reason  that  the  lead,  uniting  with  the 
minute  portion  of  sulphur  contained  in  the  hair,  forms  a black  sulphured.  Orfila's 
hair-dye  is  a compound  of  powered  litharge  and  lime  ; the  latter  removes  the  fatty 
matter,  and  the  lead  acts  as  before  stated.  Spencer’s  hair-dye  isasolution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  and  is  objectionable,  because  it  is  apt  to  stain  the  skin.  Hewlett’s  is  of  a some- 
what similar  kind,  applying  afterwards  a solution  of  hydrosulphurct  of  ammonia. 
Some  persons,  after  using  the  walnut  liquor,  wet  the  hair  with  a solution  of  galls,  und 
then  follow  Avith  a solution  of  sulphate  of  iron.  Many  of  the  preparations  sold 
for  this  purpose  are  very  dangerous,  and  we  have  repeatedly  Avarned  our  fan* 
readers  against  the  application  of  hair-dyes.  Only  last  week  avc  read  in  the 
ncAvspapers  a curious  charge  preferred  before  the  magistrates  at  Birmingham,  against 
Mr.  Starkey,  a dispensing  chemist  of  that  place.  The  complainant,  Mr.  Jesse  Parkes, 
stated  that,  having  expressed  to  his  barber,  a man  named  Watson,  a Avish  to  have  his 
whiskers  dyed,  he  was  introduced  to  the  defendant  Starkey,  who  applied  to  bis  cheeks 
a composition  which  he  said  would  have  the  effect  of  turning  his  otherwise  grey 
whiskers  to  a pair  of  brilliant  black  ones.  Half  an  hour  after  the  operation,  and 
whilst  Mr.  Parkes  was  in  bed,  he  experienced  “the  most  excruciating  pain  he  ever 
did  in  all  his  life.”  His  cheeks  appeared  to  be  on  fire,  and  after  a short  time,  he  being 
unable  to  endure  the  torture  any  longer,  got  up,  and  applied  water  to  his  face,  but  no 
sooner  bad  he  done  so,  than  large  pieces  of  flesh  peeled  off,  whiskers  and  all ! It  was 
stated  on  the  part  of  the  defendant  that  he  had  succeeded  in  dyeing  the  hair  of  a great 
many  individuals,  and  had  never  met  with  such  an  accident  before,  and  there  must 
have  been  something  in  the  composition  of  which  he  (Mr.  Starkey)  avus  ignorant,  or 
perhaps  the  application  of  water  by  the  complainant  might  have  produced  the  effect 
described.  The  case  was  dismissed,  the  magistrates  having  no  jurisdiction. 

The  Militia. — The  printer  having  mislaid  several  of  the  answers,  wc  beg  to  apologise 
for  any  omissions. — Peace  officers  are  exempt,  but  not  railway  constables  or  firemen. — 
Persons  already  in  Her  Majesty’s  Service  are  exempt ; so  are  registered  seamen  and 
seafaring  men,  also  freemen  of  the  Waterman’s  Company. — Jews  and  aliens  are 
exempt. — Each  man  is  ballotted  for  and  measured  publicly,  and  in  presence  of  the 
magistrates , and  examined  privately  by  a surgeon,  if  necessary. — Cripples,  and  infirm 
persons,  or  those  afllicted  with  rupture  are  excused  ; hut  they  must,  if  able,  pay  the 
fine. — Persons  resident  in  the  City  of  London  or  the  Tower  Hamlets,  or  employed  by 
the  East  India  Dock  Company,  arc  exempt,  because  they  have  the  privilege  of  raising 
men  by  enrolment. — A man  must  measure  5ft.  4in.  without  his  shoes.  Persons 
rather  beloAv  the  standard,  and  shrinking  below  their  natural  height,  are  in  danger 
of  a smart  slap  on  the  knees,  which  will  cause  them  to  touch  the  standard,  and  then 
they  must  go.  Beware  of  the  sergeants — they  arc  all  old  soldiers.— Printed  lists  of 
persons  liable  or  exempt  are  posted  on  the  various  places  of  public  worship  in  the 
parish. — Any  housekeeper  omitting  on  his  list  a resident  in  his  house  Avill  be  fined  £5. 
— A person  drawn  and  refusing  to  join  is  liable  to  a penalty  of  £10. — The  conse- 
quence of  refusing  to  answer  the  questions  put  by  the  Militia  constable  would  he  a fine 
of  £10,  and  the  maid  or  the  mistress  is  equally  liable  with  the  husband.  — Tho 
Weekly  Dispatch  says: — For  the  class  that  can  afford  it  avc  know  of  no  better  sort  of 
Militia  Club  than  that  which  requires  no  monthly  payment,  no  expenditure  of  Id.  a- 
month  in  beer,  no  fines  for  neglecting  to  attend  on  monthly  night,  or  to  serve  offices  ; 
but  in  lieu  thereof,  every  member  pays  half-a-guinea  on  entr  mce,  a ov<  reign  more  if 
he  should  be  drawn,  and  signs  an  agreement  to  pay  any  further  equal  share  that  may 
be  required,  should  the  half-guinea  fund  be  insufficient  to  provide  the  substitutes 
required.— Members  of  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  arc  exempt  if  in 
actual  practice. 

A West  Indian  Lady.— In  England,  re-publication  of  banns  is  necessary,  if  marriage 
be  not  solemnised  within  three  months  after  the  first  publication. 

Curry  Powder. — “ A Father  ” will  find  an  excellent  and  valuable  recipe  in  No.  93,  p.  651. 

A . J.  H. — The  best  preservative  for  pencil  dvawings  is  silk  paper. 

Matmeg’s  request  cannot  he  complied  with  for  the  present. 

N.  C. — Consult  Shakespear,  or  any  dramatic  author.  Robert  E.  promises  well. 

Amelia. — Consult  previous  numbers.  For  present  price  of  back  numbers,  see  No.  136. 

Watts.— If  your  bookseller  cannot  supply  the  back  numbers,  the  publisher  can. 

Vincent. — The  Provident  Clerks’  Association  is  at  No.  60,  King  William  Street,  City. 

T.  Moore. — The  marks  are  arbitrary  ones,  and  known  only  to  the  writer. 

Alasdar. — Not  the  least  prospect ; the  journey  would  be  in  vain. 

A.  B.  C. — Domestic  servants  are  hired  by  the  calendar  month,  Avorkmen  by  the  lunar. 

J.  M.  S. — Try  the  amount  of  the  invoice  again  ; we  make  it  £4903  0s.  lid. 

Emiline  ; H.  A.  S. ; R.  M.  A. — Consult  the  index  or  previous  numbers. 

“ A Subscriber  from  the  Wandering  Jew.”— Echo  answers  “ How  ?” 

J.  S.  M.  ; C.  G.  Y. ; Norland;  S.  H. ; Woodavard.— The  articles  sent,  or  similar 
ones,  have  already  appeared  or  been  answered 

Communications  Received.— H.  D. — Murius  (it  is  beneficial  to  most).— J.  J.— G. 
Stratford. — C.  F.  W. — Hyam  (no). — Wm.  8.— F.  R.  S. — Thunder. — Schofield. — 
Hebes  (both). — Yorick. — Selbany  (by  courtesy  only).— S.  Meridith  (yes).— K.  P. — 
Samuel. — R.  B.  T.  R.  (illegible).— Alpuos  (yes). — A.  B.  C.— Abracadabra.— E.  T. 
— J.  N.  (see  No.  143). — R.  G.A.— Henry  M.  (apply  to  Mr.  Whelan,  sec  advertisement. 
No.  143).— J.  W. — “An  Indian  Lady.” — C.  J.  W. — Perriwinexe. — W.  J. — Jane  D. 
— Walter  A.— Adolescens.— Alpha.— W.  Cole  (impossible).— E II.  V.— Rose. — 
Shepherd. — Gustavus. — J.  B.  Asubourn. — “ A Subscriber,  Stockport”  (wc  believe 
there  has). — Hubert.— Janette  S.  (if  drawn,  lie  must  go). — Ion.— R.  West  (heat  ex- 
pands, and  cold  contracts).— N.  O.— Mordecastelli.— Eveline.— Sherburnlensis.— 
“An  Orthographical  Analysis.” — Nicholas  C. — Cabrus. — W.  A.  R. — W.  M.  L. — 
Scipio.— A.  S.,  Sheffield. -J.  Watson.— W.  Macdonald.— II.  R.— Ecston.— “ The 
Unknown.”— T.  Moore.— Reader.— J.  H.  C.— S.  M.  S.,  Plymouth.— E.  F.  J.— 
E.  B.  II. — Samuel.—  W.  M.  L. — Alpha. — M.  A.  S.— “ A Labourer’s  Friend.” — 
J.  E.  G.— C.  L.  C.— H.  Y.— J.  C.  W.— J.  Follit.— G.  Burney.— S.  H.— R.  D.  (yes, 
at  any  price).— Vim.— P.  Brown.— Glasgow  (eight  postage  stamps). 

Raymond  (consult  a medical  man),  Young  Pimlico;  W.  R. ; J.  Watson;  J.  B. ; 
Maria;  Constance;  J.  North;  M.  A.  D. ; Ettore  ; A.  Q. ; Nabob;  J.  H.,  Hali- 
fax ; J.  B.  D. ; Lennox  ; “ A Delighted  Reader,”  Battle  ; “ An  Illegible  Signature, 
“ Stebon  Place;”  J.  W.  T.,  Middlesborough  ; W.  W.  S.  S. ; G.  L.,  Stowmarket  ; 
Omega  ; Leatiieriiead  ; W.  J.  Liddiabd  ; J.  D.  L. ; W.  DiGby  ; Edwin  Stirling.— 
Either  inappropriate,  too  trivial,  or  we  are  unable  to  furnish  the  information  required. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

LESSONS  IN  DRESSMAKING  AND  MILLINERY. 

TV/T  ADAME  GALLOIS,  44,  New  Bond  Street,  still  continues  her 
LyA  Superior  Method  of  TEACHING  the  ART  of  DRESSMAKING.  She  under- 
takes to  make  Persons  of  the  smallest  capacity  Proficient  in  Cutting,  Fitting,  and 
Executing,  in  a most  Finished  Style,  in  Six  Lessons,  for  £1.  The  correctness  of  her 
■ mode  can  be  fully  substantiated  by  reference  to  Pupils,  and  has  never  been  equalled  by 
any  competitor. — Practice  hours,  from  Eleven  to  Four. 


BARKER’S  TOUS  LES  MOIS  versus  ARROWROOT. 

BARKER’S  TOUS  LES  MOTS,  Is.  6d.  per  Pound  Canister,  sold 

by  all  respectable  Druggists,  with  full  Directions  for  Use.  It  is  far  superior  to 
Arrowroot  for  Light  Suppers,  Jellies,  Custards,  Puddings,  and  Blanchmange ; and  no 
Family  or  Invalid  should  be  without  it. 

Sold  wholesale,  as  imported  from  the  French  Islands,  by  II.  Barker  and  Co.,  47, 
Stamford  Street. 


GREAT  CHORAL  MEETING.— EXETER  HALL. 

HTHE  FIRST  CHORAL  MEETING  of  Mr.  HULLAH’S  UPPER 

A SINGING  SCHOOLS,  in  aid  of  the  HULLAH  TESTIMONIAL  FUND,  for  the 
Erection  of  a MUSIC  HALL,  will  be  held  on  WEDNESDAY  Evening,  February  4th, 
at  Eight  o'clock. 

Tickets  may  be  had  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Parker,  Publisher,  44ft,  West  Strand  ; and  of  the 
principal  Music  and  Booksellers,  at  the  following  prices:  — 


Area  One  Shilling, . 

Western  Gallery Half-a-Crown. 

Reserved  Seats  in  Area Five  Shillings. 


The  Programme  will  consist  of  Sacred  and  Secular  Music,  selected  from  the  works 
of  Croft,  Crotch,  I Loser,  Horsley,  Hullah,  Me  Murdie,  Moscheles,  Palestrina,  Stevens, 
Tallis,  Webbe,  Wilbye,  and  Zingarelli. 


FAMILY  HERALD. 


Just  published,  price  Twopence  ; or  sent  free  by  post , on  receipt  of  four  poststge-stamps, 

Dame  corn-law\s  farewell  address  to  her 

LATE  AND  PRESENT  SUPPORTERS.  A Poem. 


By  T.  C.  BRODIE. 

London  . Published  by  S.  Y.  Collins,  39,  Holywell  Street,  Strand  ; and  all  Booksellers. 

N.B. — The  Town  and  Country  Trade  supplied,  on  the  lowest  terms,  with  all  the 
London  Newspapers,  Periodical  Publications,  Magazines,  &c.,  &c. 


BEST  WORK  ON  AMERICA'. 

Post  geo.,  cloth,  8s.  64., 

13  UBIO’S  RAMBT.ES  IN  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA. 

JL'Ij  “Very  superior  to  the  majority  of  works  on  America.” — Weekly  Chronicle. 
“ Vigorous  and  racy.” — Spectator.  “ Very  interesting,  and  contains  much  useful  infor- 
mation.”— Atlas.  “ Embraces  an  amazing  variety  of  facts,  told  in  an  easy,  natural 
manner.  A most  valuable  picture  of  the  present  state  of  America.”—  Globe. 

London  : Ollivier’s,  Pall  Mall ; and  all  the  Libraries. 


"IP  H E MODERN  O R A T O R.— 

A Collection  of  the  Celebrated  SPEECHES  of  the  most,  distinguished  Modern 
Orators,  without  Abridgment,  is  published  in  Monthly  Parts,  Ro^al  8vo.,  price  Eight- 
pence.  The  Speeches  of  the  following  eminent  Orators  are  already  complete,  and  may 
be  had  at  the  following  unparalleled  low  prices,  viz.  : — 

LORD  CHATHAM,  price  2s.,  in  wrapper;  or  3s.,  in  cloth  ; usually  sold  for  20s. 
RICHARD  BRINSLEY  SHERIDAN,  price  3s.  4d.,  in  wrapper  ; or  4s.  6d.,  in  cloth  ; 
usually  sold  for  18s. 

LORD  ERSKINE,  price  5s.,  in  wrapper  ; or  6s.,  in  cloth  ; usually  sold  for  30s. 

On  the  1st  of  March  will  appear  Part  I.  of  the  Speeches  of  the  celebrated  EDMUND 
BURKE,  price  8d. 

London  : Aylott  and  Jones,  8,  Paternoster  Row  ; and  all  Booksellers. 

MONS.  LE  PAGE’S  FRENCH  SCHOOL. — NEW  EDITION. 
Designed  to  Supersede  the  Necessity  of  Visiting  France  (at  the  risk  of 
Morals)  to  Acquire  the  Parisian  Accent „ 

PART  I. — L’ECHO  DE  PARIS  ; being  a Selection  of  Phrases  a 

Person  would  hear  daily,  if  living  in  Paris.  With  a Vocabulary  of  the  Words 
and  Idioms.  Tenth  Edition,  with  numerous  Woodcuts.  Price  4s.,  neatly  bound.  By 
M.  LE  PAGE,  Professor  of  French  in  London. 

Also  lately  published,  by  the  same  Author, 

Part  II  — GIFT  OF  FLUENCY  IN  FRENCH  CONVERSATION.  A Set  of  Exer- 
cises for  the  Learner  of  the  French  Language,  calculated  to  enable  him,  by  means  of 
practice,  to  express  himself  fluently  on  the  ordinary  topics  of  Life.  Second  Edition, 
with  Notes,  3s.  6d. 

A KEY  TO  FRENCH  CONVERSATION.  Price  Is.  6d. 

Part  III.  — THE  LAST  STEP  TO  FRENCH  ; or,  the  Principlesof  French  Grammar 
displayed  in  a Series  of  Short  Lessons,  each  of  which  is  followed  by  Questions  and  Exer- 
cises, with  the  Versification.  Price  3s. 

Also,  THE  FRENCH  MASTER  FOR  THE  NURSERY;  or,  First  Lessons  in 
French,  for  the  use  of  Junior  Pupils.  By  M.  Le  Page.  Price  3s.  6d.,  neatly  bound. 

“ M.  Le  Page  is  the  best  idiomatic  instructor  we  know  of.  His  dialogues  on  the  sound 
of  French  letters  and  the  parts  of  speech  are  of  first-rate  excellence.”—  Court  Magazine. 

“ M.  Le  Page’s  tabulation  of  the  verbs  is  as  complete  as  it  is  good ; his  Syntax  is  lucid 
and  scholar-like  ; and  his  Exercises  are  well  graduated,  and  likely  to  exercise  the 
student’s  mind  with  his  memory.” — Gentleman's  Magazine. 

“ To  schools  and  private  teachers  these  volumes  must  be  invaluable. ” — Monthly  Review. 
London  Effingham  Wilson,  11,  Royal  Exchange;  Longman  and  Co.;  and  all 
Booksellers. 


MIRTH  FOR  EVERYBODY!  EVERYWHERE! 

Now  ready.  No.  I.  of 

HP  HE  UNIVERSAL  JESTER,  containing  Witticisms,  Jokes, 

-A  Kiddles,  Bulls,  Puns,  Jonathanisms,  and  everything  likely  to  create  good  Mirth 
— Thirty-six  Pages,  Four  Comic  Engravings,  beautifully  designed  Cover,  and  laughable 
Frontispiece— the  whole  for  One  Penny. 

Now  ready,  price  One  Penny,  No.  VII.  of 

THE  TOM  THUMB  SONG8TER,  containing  Mr.  S.  Cowell’s  “Ten  Minutes  with 
Brother  Jonathan,”  and  Twenty  Songs  besides.  Vol.  I.,  now  ready,  beautifully  bound, 
price  Is.  Nos.  I.  to  VI.  are  still  on  sale,  No.  VI.  containing  fourteen  Songs  of  Miss 
Eliza  Cook  (by  permission). 

Ha!  Ha!  Ha! — Run  and  Purchase  No.  XIV.  of 
CLEAVE’S  GALLERY^  OF  COMICALITIES. — Eighty  Comic  Engravings  by 
Charles  J.  Grant,  Esq.,  with  Lots  "of  Conundrums.  All  the  Nos.  (I.  to  XIII.)  are 
now  in  print,  and  may  be  had  of  all  Booksellers.  No.  V.  contains  nearly  200  Engravings. 
All  these  Sheets  are  but  One  Penny  each. 

Just  published,  No.  IV.  of 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  RECITER,  containing  Recitations  from  the  Best 
Writers  in  the  world;  among  the  many  are  Byron,  Moore,  Shakspeare,  Campbell, 
Cowr  ■,  Pope,  Shelley,  &c.  Nos.  I.  to  III.  are  still  to  be  had,  at  One  Penny  each  only. 
London':  J . Cleave,  Shoe  Lane  ; and  all  Booksellers  and  Newsagents. 


THE  MUSIC  OF  SOUND;  AND  SOMETHING  ELSE.— No.  II. 

That  there  is  another  species  of  music  besides  singing  and  playing,  is 
universally  believed.  If  stones  and  brooks  are  good  preachers,  they  are 
also  musicians.  So  the  poets  have  told  us,  and  they  are  excellent  autho- 
rity upon  such  subjects.  Scientific  men  may  laugh  at  the  idea  of  a stone 
singing;  but  scientific  men  are  not  men  of  genius,  they  are  too  precise  and 
finical. 

There’s  music  in  the  sighing  of  a reed; 

There’s  music  in  the  gushing  of  a rill; 

There’s  music  in  a ll  things  if  men  had  ears. 

Their  earth  is  but  an  echo  of  the  spheres. 

So  says  Byron.  It  is  scientific  nonsense;  but  wow-sense  is  merely  that 
which  is  not  sensual — too  spiritual  for  a matter-of-fact  demonstrator  to 
understand.  People  talk  of  putting  soul  into  music.  They  like  a musi- 
cian who  puls  soul  into  his  performance.  Ask  them  what  they  mean,  and 
they  tell  you  they  mean  feeling.  Ask  them  what  that  means,  and  then 
they  tell  you  that  they  cannot  exactly  tell  what  it  means,  but  they  like  a 
performer  who  seems  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  piece,  and  not  play 
like  a mere  automaton,  by  rule  or  book,  but  by  the  inspiration  of  the  ear. 
It  comes  to  the  ear  at  last.  Soul  is  of  little  use  without  sound.  A poet 
would  spoil  his  own  songs  if  he  were  to  attempt  to  sing  them  with  soul  in 
them.  His  enemy  would  do  them  less  harm  if  he  were  an  accomplished 
artist,  and  put  all  his  personal  hatred  of  the  artist  into  them,  provided 
only  he  adhered  to  the  music  of  the  composer.  He  could  not  injure  the 
poet  without  injuring  himself.  The  soul  is  in  the  sound — in  the  succes- 
sion of  sounds;  and  what  is  vulgarly  called  putting  soul  into  music,  is 
nothing  more  than  ease  and  facility  of  performance.  The  management  of 
the  voice  is  the  principal  difficulty  in  singing;  and  manipulation,  or  finger- 
ing, is  the  principal  difficulty  in  instrumental  performance.  The  public 
wonderfully  applaud  a rapid  succession  of  delicate  sounds  from  the 
piano,  produced  by  the  fingers  flying  like  lightning  from  one  key  to 
another.  Paganini  became  famous  for  his  two  and  one  string  perfor- 
mances on  the  violin,  and  for  snapping  certain  notes  with  his  finger  whilst 
the  bow  was  playing  others.  He  had  a hand  and  wrist  which  were  particu- 
larly supple,  and  which  enabled  him  to  execute  passages  in  a style  which 
no  other  artist  could  equal.  It  is  told  of  Caffarelli,  the  most  celebrated 
singer  of  his  day,  that  his  master,  Porpora,  having  conceived  a friendship 
for  him,  persuaded  him  to  promise  to  submit  himself  without  reserve  to  the 
discipline  which  he  would  prescribe  for  him.  Porpora  then  noted  down 
upon  a single  sheet  of  ruled  paper  the  diatonic  and  chromatic  scales, 
ascending  and  descending,  the  intervals  of  third,  fourth,  fifth,  &e.,  in  order 
to  teach  him  facility  of  execution,  and  to  sustain  the  sounds,  together  with 
trills,  groups,  appogiaturas,  &c.  For  five  years  this  everlasting  page  was 
the  only  lesson  which  Caffarelli  practised,  and  whenever  he  murmured, 
Porpora  reminded  him  of  his  promise.  In  the  sixth  year  some  !<  ,:  uas  m 
articulation,  pronunciation,  and  de:  tarnation  were  added.  In  the  seventh 
year  Caffarelli,  who  still  thought  himself  merely  in  the  elements  of  music, 
was  much  surprised  when  Porpora  said  to  him,  “Go,  my  son,  you  have 
nothing  more  to  learn ; you  are  the  first  singer  of  Italy  and  the  world.” 

Now  where  is  the  soul  of  all  this  execution,  as  it  is  called?  It  is  the 
soul  of  the  gamut.  Was  Caffarelli  indebted  for  his  celebrity  to  the  soul 
that  he  put  into  his  music,  or  to  the  difficulties  he  had  overcome  in  the 
management  of  the  voice,  and  to  the  extreme  facility  with  which  he  pro- 
duced every  variety  of  pleasing  sound?  Perhaps  he  put  less  soul  into  his 
music  than  an  inferior  performer  would.  Too  much  soul  may  be  put  into 
a performance;  as  Mrs.  Siddons  once  said  to  an  actor  who  was  really 
crying  instead  of  feigning  to  cry,  “ You  will  never  be  a good  performer  if 
you  feel  so  strongly.”  The  soul  is  not  an  artist;  it  appreciates  art  but  it 
does  not  practise  it.  It  is  skill  that  practises  upon  soul  and  not  soul  upon 
skill.  It  is  quite  enough  if  there  be  soul  in  the  audience  and  skill  in  the 
performer.  But  is  there  not  a little  soul  in  skill?  a little;  but  great 
enthusiasm — a burning  desire  to  produce  effect  upon  the  soul  of  the 
audience.  Too  much  soul  would  make  an  artist  indifferent  to  public 
taste — he  would  play  to  himself  and  not  to  the  public;  but  enthusiasm  in 
art  corrects  this  tendency  of  the  over-sensitive  nature,  and  reminds  the  artist 
that  his  real  mission  is  to  court  the  public  and  to  secure  its  affections  by 
a sacrifice  even  of  his  own  feelings. 

There  is  therefore  more  music  of  soul  in  listening  to  music  than  in  play- 
ing it.  But  there  is  more  music  of  skill  in  playing  than  in  listening. 
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Music  therefore  has  a better  moral  effect  upon  the  public  than  upon  the 
musicians  themselves.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  every  other  art. 
Hence  artists  are  very  often  as  much  distinguished  for  envy,  jealousy, 
and  personal  misery,  as  for  artistic  shill  Handel,  who  considered  singers 
far  inferior  to  composers,  Hated  Senesino,  the  famous  vocalist,  so  cordially 
that  he  refused  to  compose  any  piece  in  which  Senesino  was  to  take  a 
part.  And  this  is  but  a specimen  of  innumerable  examples  of  petty 
feeling,  of  which  the  history  of  skill  music  has  many  singular  and  appalling 
records. 

Rut  the  music  of  soul  has  no  such  records  It  is  pure  music  in  feeling — 
feeling  with  which  professional  rivalry  and  jealousy  never  interfere,  and 
which  passivelv  resigns  itself  to  the  luxury  of  enjoyment.  The  music, 
therefore,  which  the  skilful  musician  produces  in  another,  is  purer  than 
that  which  comes  from  himself — purer  because  it  is  not  corrupted  by  the 
intellect  of  skill,  for  intellect,  however  indispensable  for  the  perfection  of 
art,  is  ever  a mischief-maker  in  social  life,  professional  competition,  and 
doctrinal  controversy. 

Were  this  not  the  case,  Nature  would  be  far  less  perfect  than  she  is. 
The  moral  effect  of  the  fine  arts  woul  1 then  be  enjoyed  only  by  the  artists 
themselves;  and  the  devotional  feeling  inspired  by  a “Virgin  and  Child.” 
or  a “Saviour  crowned  with  thorn-.”  by  a Raphael  ora  Guido,  would 
always  be  inferior  to  that  which  produced  it.  Happily  for  human  nature, 
which  produces  few  artists  of  eminence,  this  is  not  the  case;  and  the  most 
unskilful  ploughboy  or  milkmaid  from  the  fields,  may  experience  deep  and 
heart-soothing  sensations  at  the  sight  of  such  productions  of  human  skill, 
whilst  the  artists  themselves  may  have  brought  them  forth  in  a state  of 
devotional  indifference,- singing  or  whistling  some  popular  air,  or  studying 
physiognomy,  light,  and  shade,  or  some  other  subject  as  far  removed  as 
possible  from  actual  feeling — being  rather  the  study  of  a feeling  than  the 
actual  experience  of  it. 

There  is  also  more  hope  of  good  from  the  fine  arts  by  viewing  them  in 
this  passive  sense.  Only  one  man  can  he  the  architect  of  St.  Paul’s,  but 
mill-'ons  of  men  mav  be  affected  by  the  sight  of  it.  Were  tbe  moral  benefit 
of  architecture  solely,  or  even  chiefly,  enjoyed  by  the  architect,  the  art 
itself  would  be  useless,  or  lowered  in  character.  A nation  would  not  expend 
its  millions  of  wealth  merely  to  raise  a monument,  to  Wren  or  Barry. 
These  may  be  men  of  no  feeling,  or  comparatively  little.  They  are  only 
men  who  have  studied  systematically  that  which  excites  agreeably  the 
feelings  of  other-.  Theirs  is  a work  of  skill.  The  feeling  belongs  to  the 
public.  Few  skilful  men  are  wanted,  and  therefore  nature  has  created  but 
few  but  she  has  given  feeling  to  all  And  no  man,  woman,  or  child,  can 
look  at  such  a work  of  art  as  that  of  St.  Paul’s,  without  being  affected  with 
a sense  of  the  beautiful  aud  the  grand.  It  improves  their  taste  also,  even 
without  their  own  consciousness  of  being  improved,  and  when  they  see 
another  inferior  cathedral,  they  naturally  and  simply  remark,  “ That’s 
nothing  to  St.  Paul’s.”  Such  a building  is  a teacher  for  ages.  The  works 
of  Handel.  Beethoven,  and  other  musicians,  are  teachers  also  in  the  same 
manner;  and  the  impressions  produced  upon  the  public  mind  are  purer 
than  the  feelings  of  artistic  emulation  from  which  they  proceeded.  The 
public  mind  listens  to  the  performance  of  “ The  Messiah  ” with  a feeling 
corresponding  to  the  dignity  and  purity  of  the  subject.  The  professional 
mind  listens  to  it  with  a critical  ear — condemning  the  number  of  violins, 
clarionets,  bassoons,  trumpets,  or  trombones,  violoncellos,  or  contra-bassos 
— all  skill,  and  little  or  no  devotional  feeling.  The  players  listen  to  it  with 
reference  to  time,  in  regulating  their  respective  parts.  The  composer  him- 
self would  listen  to  it  in  reference  to  his  own  fame,  congratulating  himself 
(a  most  unmusical  and  undevotiona!  feeling)  for  having  given  birth  to  a 
work  of  such  distinguished  merit.  Here  is  a scale  of  feeling;  but  it  is  not 
from  the  public  up,  but  down  to  the  composer,  whose  feeling  is  the  lowest 
and  least  worthy  of  the  subject. 

Skill  in  art,  and  feeling  for  art,  are  t.wo  very  different  things.  The  latter 
is  most  universal,  and  is  the  ultimate  judge  of  the  former. 

All  outward  things  in  nature  have  their  inward  counterparts — there  is 
roughness  in  a stone,  and  roughness  in  a temper.  A man’s  heart  is  bard 
or  soft;  his  manner  is  sour,  or  his  words  are  sweet.  His  spirits  are  high 
or  low.  As  we  see  another  self  in  the  glass,  or  another  sky  in  the  clear 
and  smooth  lake,  so  do  we  see  another  nature  in  the  thinking  world  of  the 
mind.  There  is  everything  there  that  is  to  be  found  here;  and  there  is 
music  also — music  of  thought,  music  of  skill,  and  music  of  feeling.  There 
is  melody  and  there  is  harmony  in  the  mind  and  temper.  Melody  is  the 
succession  of  pleasing  sounds — sounds  that  follow  each  other  in  an  order 
agreeable  to  the  feelings.  Harmony  is  a combination  of  different  sounds, 
takmg  place  together.  One  instrument,  or  instruments  playing  one  part, 
produces  melody.  Many,  playing  different  parts,  treble,  bass,  and  tenor, 
produce  harmony. 

Now,  what  can  be  more  melodious  than  a well-ordered  mind  and  a rea- 
sonable temper?  The  thoughts  all  flow  in  beautiful  and  pleasing  succes- 
sion, and  no  capricious  discord,  as  from  an  instrument  out  of  tune,  suddenly 
breaks  forth  to  grate  your  ear,  and  to  mar  your  enjoyment.  This  is  better 
music  than  the  music  of  sound.  It  is  more  productive  of  social  happiness. 
Its  moral  effect  is  more  valuable;  it  arises  from  a source  of  happiness  and 
of  virtue,  and  it  tends  to  beget  such  another  source  in  others  by  its  precept 
and  example.  An  artist  may  be  skilled  in  the  melody  of  sound,  and  yet  be 
miserably  deficient  in  this  higher  and  better  melody  of  mind  and  temper. 
Nor  will  his  sonorous  music  in  any  measure  tend  to  produce  the  other. 
They  are  two  distinct  species  of  music.  The  one  is  merely  tbe  other’s 
type  or  emblem,  but  has  uo  more  tendency  to  become  or  to  produce  the 


other,  than  the  picture  of  a sheep  has  a tendency  to  become  a sheep,  or 
bring  forth  a lamb. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  can  be  more  harmonious  than  a social  and 
friendly  communion  of  different  individuals,  thinking  in  harmony  and  fi  cl- 
ing in  harmony  with  one  another?  It  is  the  very  beuu  ideal  f a little 
heaven  upon  earth.  Poetry  can  rise  no  higher  in  its  dreams  of  a terres- 
trial Paradise  than  such  amusic  as  this;  infinitely  superior  to  the  harmony 
of  noise,  produced  by  an  orchestra  of  five  hundred  performers,  whose 
sounds  are  all  in  concord  with  each  other,  whilst  perhaps  their  minds  and 
hearts  are  at  variance.  How  very  easy  to  produce  harmony  of  sound, 
compared  to  harmony  of  thought  aud  feeling  ! But  how  very  temporary 

and  inefficient  for  any  good  moral  end!  What,  is  easily  binea  is  as 

easily  dissolved.  The  growth  of  the  mushroom  is  of  . ' table 

value,  and  the  vocal  harmony  which  may  be  produced  in  a mob  of  ten 
thousand  men,  by  one  musical  and  sonorous  voice,  may  in  ten  minutes 
afterwards  be  exchanged  for  fierce  passional  discord,  dealing  rude  blows, 
and  death  itself,  among  contending  factions.  The  deeper  harmony  of  men- 
tal conviction  and  passional  feeling  is  not  so  easily  produced,  but  when 
produced,  like  the  sturdy  oak  with  the  growth  of  ages,  it  is  of  a most 
enduring  nature,  and  is  little  affected  by  the  blasts  of  temporary  excite- 
ment. Nor  can  the  music  of  sound  in  any  measure  tend  to  promote  this 
harmony.  It  may  bring  parties  together,  as  they  may  be  brought  together 
for  cricket,  or  skating,  or  playing  Shakespeare’s  characters,  or  any  othpr 
social  amusement.  But  the  harmony  produced  is  wholly  confined  to  the 
narrow  field  of  diversion,  and  is  liable  to  be  broken  by  a trespass  beyond  it. 
In  this  respect  it  is  not  more  social  than  fox-hunting,  or  cock-fighting,  or 
political  debating,  or  public  dining  and  speechifying,  which  all  bring  men 
together,  and  closely  together,  within  a certain  little  common  sphere  of 
partial  and  temporary  excitement;  for  it  does  not  embrace  the  whole  iniDd 
and  heart,  or  reveal  any  opening  or  access  to  either. 

From  what  we  have  said,  it  must  not  he  inferred  that  we  mean  to  speak 
disparagingly  of  any  of  the  fine  arts.  We  are  too  devotedly  fond  of  them 
all  to  be  actuated  by  any  such  feeling.  Nor  do  we  mean  disparagement 
to  one  or  more  in  particular  What  we  have  said  of  music  applies  in 
general  to  all;  and  we  have  selected  music  in  particular  as  the  subject  of 
our  criticism,  because  its  name  is  more  frequently  employed  in  metapho- 
rical language  to  express  that  happy  condition  of  the  mind  and  heart  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking.  We  might  say  the  same  of  our  own  pecu- 
liar art  of  writing,  and  we  might  show  that-  reading  well  is  superior  to 
writing  well;  for  writing  well  is  an  art  which  proceeds  from  skill,  but 
reading  well,  with  feeling  and  intelligence,  is  a moral  condition  of  mind 
superior  to  that  which  dictated  the  thoughts.  The  more  the  intellect 
labours  and  drudges  to  bring  forth  its  images  and  round  its  periods,  the 
more  is  the  feeling  of  the  writer’s  soul  corrupted  or  subdued.  He  thinks 
rather  than  feels.  Whilst  the  reader,  kindly  and  heartily  yielding  to  the 
influence  of  language,  without  any  feeling  of  jealousy  or  of  rivalry,  is  in  the 
very  best  possible  state  for  perceiving  the  good  and  beaefitrin'r  therefrom. 
The  skill  is  in  the  writer,  but  the  feeling  soul  is  in  the  impassioned  reader. 
There  is  this  difference,  however,  between  a writer  and  any  other  artist,  that 
he  deals  with  words  and  thoughts,  and  therefore  approaches  nearer  th>  source 
of  perfect  harmony.  But  he  also  approaches  nearer  the  source  of  perfect 
discord.  Thoughts  are  living  angels  or  demons.  Musical  sounds  and 
other  artistic  productions  are  neither  one  nor  other.  The  re  is  no  artistic  life 
so  great  as  that  of  words.  They  live  for  ovir.  Homer  still  speaks — but 
Orpheus  has  ceased  to  play,  and  Caffarelli  to  sing.  A discordant  note  will 
notexcite  personal  enmity,  hut  a discordant  thought,  an  impious  phrase,  an 
obscene  allusion,  will  produce  a lasting  hatred.  Writing  also  is  the  most 
universal  of  all  the  arts.  It  speaks  of  all,  it  is  the  only  one  iha^  does  so. 
Music  cannot  express  a logical  idea.  Painting,  with  ill  its  efforts,  can 
scarcely  make  out  a definite  sentence  !o  the  mind.  Or:  rv  speaks  to  a 

few  hundred  individuals,  but  does  not  go  hom  " h them  to  their  fire- 
sides. Writing  speaks  to  all  the  world,  and  speaks  definitely  of  every 
thing  of  which  man  thinks.  It  is,  therefoi  e,  the  sphere  and  the  only 
sphere  of  universality.  If  ever  mental  and  aesthetic  harmony  come  to  the 
world,  it  must  come  through  the  medium  of  writing.  Nothing  else  can 
speak  but  the  pen,  nothing  else  can  give  utterance  to  thoughts  and  words 
that  will  be  heard  by  the  whole  world.  It  is  possible  for  a p u to  speak 
to  all  the  world  and  be  heard  by  all. 

If  the  public  mind  has  taken  up  the  fond  belief,  that  by  means  of  what 
are  usually  called  accomplishments,  the  moral  nature  of  the  accomplished 
is  directly  or  indirectly  improved,  we  think  it  has  yet  to  learn  a little 
more  wisdom  by  some  painful  experience.  Such  education  does  not  go 
deep  enough  into  the  moral  nature  of  man.  Raphael,  whom  the  connois- 
seurs call  the  Divine  Raphael,  died  in  early  life  of  exhaustion  from  sensual 
excess.  The  Divine  Raphael  was  a debauchee,  and  killed  himself  by 
intemperance.  The  fine  arts  have  a great  tendency  in  themselves  to 
produce  this  effect.  They  act  directly  upon  the  sensitive  nature,  and  owe 
the  greatest  share  of  their  influence  on  society  to  this  peculiarity.  They 
excite  the  nervous  system  by  ideas  of  beauty  and  poetic  luxury;  and  it  no 
controlling  power  superior  to  mere  taste  exists  in  the  mind  to  reduce  these 
visions  to  order  and  subjection,  the  greater  the  genius  the  greater  the 
debasement.  With  such  a moral  guardian  within  the  mind,  all  accom- 
plishments are  good,  and  calculated  to  increase  the  beauty  of  the  soul  and 
the  body.  But  the  moral  standard  of  society  is  too  low  to  exercise  a very 
powerful  check  upon  the  degenerating  mind.  It  is  easy  to  obtain  a pass- 
able character  in  the  world.  “ Give  me  money,”  says  almost  every  man, 

“ and  I will  soon  secure  a good  moral  character”— that  is,  such  a moral 
character  as  the  world  is  satisfied  with.  The  world  is  easier  pleased  with 
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moral  character  than  singing  or  painting.  A man  must  labour  and 
practise  long  for  eminence  or  respectability  in  art,  but  be  may  set  up  as 
a moralist  at  once.  He  has  only  to  become  particularly  dull  and  dry,  and 
the  thing  is  done;  or  make  money  and  say  nothing,  and  he  is  a respectable 
man — a good  man!  This  is  fortunate;  it  shows  that  goodness  is  more 
easily  attainable  than  artistic  skill.  But  it  also  shews  the  danger  to  which 
every  species  of  sensitive  refinement  in  the  arts  exposes  us,  the  check 
from  without  being  so  particularly  feeble,  that  almost  every  sin  but  one  is 
forgiven  in  a woman,  and  even  that  one  overlooked  when  talent  is  supreme. 
Royal  etiquette  itself  gives  way,  and  bows  before  a beautiful  voice,  though 
it  would  not  even  smile  upon  a beautiful  but  fallen  form. 


WE  ARE  GROWING  OLD. 


We  ai’e  growing  old— how  the  thought  will 
When  a glance  is  backward  cast  [rise, 
On  some  long-remember’d  spot  that  lies 
In  the  silence  of  the  past  I 
It  may  be  the  shrine  of  our  early  vows, 

Or  the  tomb  of  early  tears.; 

But  it  seems  like  a far-off  isle  to  us, 

In  the  stormy  sea  of  years. 

Oh  i wide  and  wild  are  the  wavtfs  that  part 
Our  steps  from  its  greenness  now  ; 

And  we  miss  the  joy  of  many  a heart, 

And  the  light  of  many  a brow  ; 

For  deep  o’er  many  a stately  bark 
Have  the  ’whelming  billows  roll’d 
That  steer’d  with  us  from  that  early  mark  — 
Oh,  friends  ! we  are  growing  old  ! 

Old  in  the  dimness  of  the  dust 
Of  our  daily  toils  and  cares— 

Old  in  the  wrecks  of  love  and  trust 
Which  our  burthen’d  memory  bears. 
Each  form  may  wear  to  the  passing  gaze 
The  bloom  of  life’s  freshness  yet ; 

And  beams  may  brighten  our  latter  days 
Which  the  morning  never  met  ; 


But,  oh  ! the  changes  we  have  seen 
In  the  far  and  winding  way — [green, 

The  graves  in  our  paths  that  have  grown 
And  the  locks  that  have  grown  gray  ! 

The  winters  still  on  our  own  may  spare 
The  sable  or  the  gold  ; 

But  we  see  their  snows  upon  brighter  hair; 
And,  friends,  we  are  growing  old  ! 

We  have  gain’d  the  world’s  cold  wisdom  now, 
We  have  learn’d  to  pause  and  fear  ; 

But  where  are  the  living  founts  whose  flow 
Was  a joy  of  heart  to  hear  ? 

We  have  won  the  wealth  of  many  a clime, 
And  the  lore  of  many  a page  ; 

But  where  is  the  hope  that  saw  in  time 
But  its  boundless  heritage  ? 

Will  it  come  again  when  the  violet  wakes, 
And  the  woods  their  youth  renew  ? 

We  have  stood  in  the  light  of  sunny  brakes, 
j Where  the  bloom  is  deep  and  blue  ; 

And  our  souls  might  joy  in  the  spring-time 
But  the  joy  was  faint  and  cold  ; [then, 

For  it  never  could  give  us  the  youth  again 
Of  hcart3  that  are  growing  old  ! 
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selected — the  centre  of  large  towns  and  cities,  and  north  and  north-eastern 
aspects  must  be  avoided.  England  affords  an  abundance  of  suitable  spots 
where  the  consumptive  might  pass  the  winter  and  spring  with  advantage. 
Among  these  may  be  enumerated  Hastings,  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Torquay, 
Sidmouth,  Clifton,  &c.;  and  where  a milder  and  less  variable  climate  is 
desirable,  Madeira  is  the  best  that  can  be  selected.  The  habitation  should 
have  a southern  aspect;  the  apartments  should  be  lofty,  of  a capacious 
size,  and  freely  ventilated,  especially  that  used  as  a sleeping-robin,  which 
should  be  warmed  by  a fire  or  other  means  during  the  autumn,  winter,  and 
spring,  so  that  no  risk  of  being  chilled  on  retiring  to  bed,  or  in  rising  in 
the  morning,  be  incurred.  The  bed  should  comprise  a soft  mattress, 
resting  on  a feather  bed,  and  be  well  exposed  to  the  air  during  the  day. — 
Hastings  on  Consumption. 

Weak  Eyes. — We  have  received  the  following  from  a correspondent  at 
Kensington : — “ The  writer,  having  read  in  your  entertaining  publication 
numerous  beneficial  receipts  or  prescriptions,  purposed  for  those  who  are 
in  any  way  afflicted,  takes  the  liberty  to  transmit,  for  the  general  good  of 
your  readers,  the  remediable  advice  as  beneath.  Those  who  are  afflicted 
with  weakness,  or  suffering  from  violent  cold  in  the  eyes  at  this  ungenial 
and  varied  season,  by  which  the  visual  organs  are  sometimes  seriously 
affected,  are  recommended  to  procure  from  a respectable  chemist  one  box 
of  spermaceti  ointment,  and  a phial  of  genuine  rose  water,  also  a camel 
hair  pencil,  of  small  size.  Within  a few  minutes  of  retiring  to  rest,  use 
your  ointment  with  the  aid  of  brush  or  pencil.  Eirst  close  the  eye,  then 
carefully  cover  the  lid  thereof  with  a reasonable  layer  of  the  unctuous 
matter.  Having  performed  thus,  on  awaking  in  the  morning,  take  a clean 
lawn  handkerchief,  or  an  old  linen  rag,  and  saturate  well  a small  extent  of 
either  in  the  rose  water,  and  apply  it  to  the  eye,  which  should  be  again 
closed.  Thoroughly  wash  and  cleanse  it  from  the  ointment,  or  any 
excretion  that  may  have  settled  thereon.  Repeat  this  night  and  looming 
without  omission,  and  a happy  issue  will,  within  a week  or  a fortnight, 
reward  your  diligence.  The  cost  of  the  whole  ought  not  to  exceed  six- 
pence, and  I solemnly  declare  that  many  to  whom  I have  communicated 
the  desideratum,  have  been  for  half  the  adduced  price  restored  from  an 
obscurity  of  vision  to  that  of  a healthful  sight,  by  adhering  to  the 
remedy,  which,  though  cheap,  is  harmless,  and  though  extremely  simple, 
is  nevertheless  sanative  and  efficacious.” 


Time  may  be  compared  to  a looking-glass;  and  life  to  a persoD  passing 
rapidly  before  it. — Steele. 

A Turkish  paper  says,  in  stating  the  fact  that  the  Grand  Seignior  is 
expecting  an  addition  to  his  family,  that  “ a soul-animated  rose-bush,  bud 
and  blossom,  yielding,  in  the  happy  imperial  rose-garden,  has  exhibited 
signs  of  vegetatioD.” 

Laziness.— -Laziness  grows  on  people,  it  begins  in  cobwebs,  and  ends  in 
iron  chains.  The  more  business  a man  has,  the  more  he  is  able  to  accom- 
plish ; for  he  learns  to  economise  his  time.— Hale. 

Sneezing. — Cases  are  observed  in  which  it  lasts  so  long,  as  to  become 
alarming.  There  is  a case,  in  the  twenty-third  volume  of  the  Bibboth- 
Meol,  of  a young  girl  who  was  seized  with  a fit  of  sneezing  which  lasted 
eleven  days.  She  was  cured  by  the  administration  of  an  emetic. — Medical 
Times. 

Good  Law  for  the  Girls. — By  an  ancient  Act  of  the  good  old  Scottish 
Parliament,  passed  in  the  reign  of  Margaret,  about  1288,  it  waB  “ordonit 
that  during  ye  reign  of  her  maist  blessit  Majestie,  ilka  maiden  ladec,  of 
baith  high  and  low  estait,  shall  hac  liberty  to  speak  ye  man  she  likes.  Gif 
he  refuses  to  take  her  to  be  his  wif,  he  shall  be  mulct  in  the  sum  of  an 
kundrity  pundis,  or  less,  as  his  estait  may  be,  except  and  always  gif  he 
can  make  it  appear  that  he  is  bethrothit  to  anither  woman;  then  he  shall 
be  free.” 

A Century  and  a Half  Ago.— -The  following,  from  a newspaper  of 
1691,  forms  a curious  contrast  to  a modern  teacher’s  advertisement— “About 
forty  miles  from  London  is  a schoolmaster;  has  had  such  success  with 
boys,  as  there  are  almost  forty  ministers  that  were  his  scholars.  His 
wife  also  teaches  girls  lace-making,  plain  work,  raising  paste,  sauces,  and 
cookery  to  the  degree  of  exactness.  Her  price  i3  ten  pounds,  or  eleven 
the  year,  with  a pair  of  sheets  and  one  spoon,  to  be  returned,  if  desired. 
Coaches  and  other  conveniences  pass  every  day,  within  half  a mile  of  the 
house;  and  it  is  but  an  easy  day’s  journey  to  or  from  London.” 

Curious  Legacy. — The  late  John  Orr,  Esq.  of  Madras,  in  addition  to 
.£'1,000  left  to  Montrose  Infirmary,  has  also  left  £1,000  to  the  neighbouring 
parish  of  St.  Cyrus,  the  interest  of  which  is  to  be  annually  distributed 
under  the  following  rather  whimsical  terms,  viz. : — Interest  of  £200  to  be 
distributed  among  the  poor  in  tea,  sugar,  &c.,  at  Christmas;  interest  of 
£800,  in  equal  proportions,  to  the  “ tallest  married  woman  in  the  parish,  the 
shortest  married  woman  in  the  parish,  the  oldest  married  woman  in  the 
parish,  and  the  youngest  married  girl  in  the  parish,  for  the  year.”  Thus, 
in  addition  to  a substantial  benefit,  the  inhabitants  are  furnished  with  a 
subject  for  a little  mirthful  gossip  annually. — Supplement  to  the  North 
British  Advertiser. 

Dress  and  Habitation  for  the  Consumptive. — In  females  the  chest 
should  be  well  covered,  and  the  stays  loose,  which  should  be  especially 
attended  to  by  those  who  have  the  care  of  young  persons,  that  they  may 
not  in  any  way  impede  free  respiration.  Waterproof  clothing  is  objec- 
tionable, as  it  prevents  the  escape  of  matter  exhaled  from  the  skin,  and 
involves  the  lungs  in  unnecessary  labour.  A sheltered  situation  should  be 


Caution  to  the  Purchasers  of  Flowers  and  Flants.  — A fellow 
dressed  as  a gardener  is  going  round  the  metropolis,  selling,  at  good  prices, 
apparently  fine  healthy  geraniums,  which  are  nothing  but  slips,  totally 
devoid  of  root,  and  strongly  girded  hy  thick  twine,  so  that  should  the 
dupe  of  a purchaser  attempt  plucking  the  slips,  they  remain  immovable. 
The  imposition  is  not  detected  for  a few  weeks,  nor  until  their  drooping 
condition  induces  the  owner  to  transplant  them,  when  the  fraud  developes 
itself ! The  trick  is  novel,  ingenious,  and  invariably  successful. — Daily 
News. 


FASHIONS  FOR  FEBRUARY. 

(From  Berger’s  Ladies'  Gazelle  of  Fashion.') 

Out-Door  Dress. — Some  new  mantelets  have  appeared,  both  in  sable 
and  ermine;  they  are  of  a very  large  size,  the  hind  part  forming  a deep 
pelerine,  and  are  made  with  sleeves.  They  will  probably,  in  some  degree, 
supersede  fur  cardinals  among  our  very  high  fashionables,  as  they  are  quite 
as  warm,  and  much  more  advantageous  to  the  figure.  Fur  trimmings  have 
increased  in  favour  ; and  chinchilla  is  a good  deal  adopted,  both  for  muffs, 
trimmings,  and  Victorias.  Several  cloaks,  of  very  fine  ladies’  cloth,  have 
appeared ; they  were  most  of  them  made  in  the  La  Valliere  style,  that  is 
to  say,  loDg  and  ample. 

Chapeaux. — Some  new  shapes  have  appeared,  neither  so  wide  as  the 
Pamelas,  nor  so  close  as  the  chapeaux  of  the  last  lew  year's.  We  do  not, 
however,  conceive  that  the  decline  of  the  Pamelas — we  mean  those  of 
moderate  size — will  be  rapid ; they  are  very  becoming  to  some  faces,  and 
fashion  no  longer  exacts  that  strict  uniformity  of  costume  which  was  for- 
merly so  indispensable. 

Robes. — Every  day  increases  the  vogue  of  robes  de  chambre;  in  fact, 
they  are  both  for  form  and  material  of  such  extreme  elegance,  that  a lady 
cannot  have  a more  becoming  or  costly  deshabille.  For  belles  under  twenty, 
a cap  may  be  dispensed  with;  but  above  that  age  it  wmdd  be  bad  taste 
not  to  wear  one.  Last  year  they  were  brought  very  forward,  at  present 
they  are  placed  much  farther  back.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with 
dinner  or  evening  caps.  In  speaking  oi  morning  deshabille,  we  should  not 
forget  the  cambric  and  jaconet  robes  worn  under  robes  de  chambre  ; some 
have  the  front  of  the  corsage  embroidered  in  the  form  of  a bib,  and  that  of 
the  skirt  en  tablier ; others  form  a chemisette,  and  have  narrow  shoulder- 
straps  and  short  sleeves,  also  embroidered. 

Though  velvet  is  very  much  in  request,  passementerie  is  more  so:  it 
seein3,  indeed,  as  if  every  succeeding  season  since  it  was  first  introduced, 
increased  both  its  vogue  and  its  beauty. 

We  can  assure  our  fair  readers  that  there  is  not  the  least  foundation  for 
a report  that  long  trains  will  be  introduced  this  winter;  the  width  of  skirts 
has  neither  increased  nor  diminished:  in  fact,  we  do  not  perceive  any 
actual  alteration  in  the  forms  of  robes  ; but  the  elegance  and  variety  of 
their  garniture  gives  them,  especially  to  those  in  evening  dress,  a very 
great  appearance  of  novelty. 

Robes,  for  dress  balls,  are  this  season  of  extreme  splendour. 
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Head-Dress. — Ball  head-dresses  are  almost  always  of  hair  variously 
adorned : the  hind  hair  is  not  dressed  quite  so  high  as  last  year,  but  it  is 
arranged  in  a much  fuller  style.  Kinglets  predominate  for  the  front,  but 
not  in  a very  great  degree;  soft  bands,  arranged  with  a little  fulness,  or 
platted  ones,  divide  the  vogue  with  them.  Wreaths  of  flowers  are  in  great 
vogue;  so,  also,  are  gold  and  silver  nets,  encircled  by  a torsade  of  pearls. 
Nor  should  we  forget  the  wreaths  formed  of  the  feathers  of  small  tropical 
birds;  nor  those  of  shaded  marabouts,  intermingled  with  gold  and  silver 
epis. 

Various  evening  wraps  have  appeared.  They  are  composed  of  vel  vet,  or 
satin,  well  wadded,  and  in  general  trimmed  with  fur,  principally  ermine; 
but  we  have  seen  a good  many  bordered  with  swansdown. 

Fashionable  colours  have  not  varied. 


WATT  A LITTLE  LONGER. 


There’s  a good  time  coming,  boys— 

A good  time  coming  ! 

"We  may  not  live  to  see  the  day, 

But  earth  shall  glisten  in  the  ray 
Of  the  good  time  coming. 
Cannon-balls  may  aid  the  truth, 

But  thought’s  a weapon  stronger  , 
We’ll  win  our  battle  by  its  aid — 

Wait  a little  longer. 

There’s  a good  time  coming,  boys — 

A good  time  coming  ! 

The  pen  shall  supersede  the  sword  : 
And  right,  not  might,  shall  be  the  lord, 
In  the  good  time  coming. 

Worth,  not  birth,  shall  rule  mankind, 
And  be  acknowledged  stronger. 

The  proper  impulse  has  been  given — 
Wait  a Uttle  longer. 

There’s  a good  time  coming,  boy.s— 

A good  time  coming! 

War  in  all  men’s  eyes  shall  be 
A monster  of  iniquity, 

In  the  good  time  coming. 

Nations  shall  not  quarrel  then, 

To  prove  which  is  the  stronger ; 

Nor  slaughter  men  for  glory’s  sake — 
tV ait  a little  longer . 

There’s  a good  time  coming,  boys — 

A good  time  coming  ! 

Hateful  rivalries  of  creed 

Shall  not  make  their  martyrs  bleed. 

In  the  good  time  coining. 

Religion  ^hall  be  shorn  of  pride, 

And  flourish  all  the  stronger; 

And  Charity  shall  trim  her  lamp  — 

Wait  a little  longer. 


There’s  a good  time  coming,  boys— 

A good  time  coming  ! 

And  a poor  man’s  family 
( Shall  not  be  his  misery. 

In  the  good  time  coming. 

Every  child  shall  be  a help. 

To  make  his  right  arm  stronger ; 

The  happier  he  the  more  he  has — 

Wait  a little  longer. 

There’s  a good  time  coming,  hoys — 

A good  time  coming! 

Little  children  shall  not  toil 

Under  or  above  the  soil, 

In  the  good  time  coming ; 

But  shall  play  in  healthful  fields, 

Till  limbs  and  mind  grow  stronger; 

! And  every  one  shall  read  and  write  — 
Wait  a little  longer. 

\ There’s  a good  time  coming,  boys — 

A good  time  coming  ! 

I The  people  shall  be  temperate, 

| And  shall  love  instead  of  hate, 

In  the  good  time  coming. 

They  shall  use,  and  not  abuse. 

And  make  all  virtue  stronger. 

The  reformation  has  begun — 

Wait  a little  longer. 

There’s  a good  time  coming,  boys — 

A good  time  coming  ! 

J Let  us  aid  it  all  we  can  — 
j Every  woman,  every  man — 

The  good  time  coming, 
i Smallest  hplps,  if  rightly  given, 

Make  the  impulse  stronger ; 

; ’Twill  be  strong  enough  one  day — 

Wait  a little  longer.  Daily  News. 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL. 

Glass  may  be  beautifully  frosted  with  Epsom  salts  dissolved  in  hot, 
water,  and  applied  with  a brush  while  hot. 

A suspension  bridge  is  projected  above  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  so  as  to 
join  the  Canadian  Railway  and  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Jiitterbandt’s  method  of  preventing  saline  incrustations  in  steam 
boilers,  alluded  to  in  a previous  number,  has  been  carefully  experimented 
on  at  Portsmouth,  and  found  effective.  One  steamer  was  worked  twelve 
days  without  “ blowing  off,”  by  merely  using  a small  quantity  of  the  mate- 
rial  every  day;  “nor  (says  the  report)  when  the  boiler  was  afterwards 
examined,  was  there  any  appearance  of  a tendency  to  deposit.” 

Daguerreotype  Casts. — Though  almost  surpassing  belief,  casts  have 
actually  been  made  from  Daguerreotype  plates  ; a mould  having  been  ob- 
tained from  the  plate  in  the  usual  manner,  impressions  are  obtained  from 
the  mould  by  the  electro  process.  This  is  among  the  most  startling  facts 
of  the  age.  We  have  seen  several  beautiful  examples  produced  by  Dr. 
Paterson,  of  Glasgow,  to  whom  be  all  the  honour. — Art  Union. 

Glass. — Pliny  informs  us  the  art  of  making  glass  was  discovered  by  the 
following  circumstance.  As  some  merchants  were  carring  nitre,  they 
stopped  near  a river  issuing  from  Mount  Carmel.  Not  readily  finding  stones 
to  rest  their  kettles  on,  they  employed  some  pieces  of  their  nitre  for  that 
purpose.  The  fire  gradually  dissolving  the  nitre,  it  mixed  with  the  sand, 
and  a transparent  matter  flowed,  which,  in  fact,  was  nothing  else  than 
glass. 

Mossy  Roofs,  how  Cleared. — A gentleman  in  Hadley,  says  the 
Amliurst  Express,  has  discovered  an  easy  mode  of  clearing  off  the  moss 
that  usually  grows  on  the  north  roof  of  buildings.  He  accidentally  noticed 
that  where  one  side  of  a chimney  had  been  painted  with  white  lead,  the 
wash  of  this  destroyed  the  moss  on  the  shingles  below.  lie  now  sprinkles  a 
little  white  lead  near  the  top  of  the  roof,  just  before  a rain,  and  he  com- 
petely  kills  the  moss  on  the  roof. 

Chinese  Grass  a Substitute  for  Sheep’s  Wool. — An  experiment  has 
been  made  in  this  place  to  manufacture  cloth  from  a mixture,  we  believe 
in  about  equal  proportions,  of  Chinese  grass  and  sheep's  wool.  The  success 
of  the  experiment  cannot  as  yet  he  pronounced  upon  with  certainty,  hut 
one  of  the  great  difficulties  has  been  overcome,  namely,  the  possibility  of 
felting;  and  it  is  shown  that  a piece  of  cloth  made  from  these  materials,  of 


I the  width  of  108  inches,  ha9,  hy  the  application  of  the  felting  stock been 
compressed  to  the  width  of  53  inches. — Leeds  Mercury. 

Ploughing. — A correspondent  of  the  Agricultural  Gazette  having  in- 
quired “why  should  ploughing  be  done  before  frost,  instead  of  after  it?” — 
received  the  following  answer:  “Because  frost  penetrates  fast  land  deeper 
than  loose.  Try  the  two,  and  you  will  fiud  the  land  on  which  the  former  plan 
has  been  adopted,  to  be  in  greatly  the  better  condition.  Doubtless  because 
the  air,  frost,  and  other  causes,  influencing  the  condition  of  ploughed  land, 
are  together  more  effectual  than  the  frost  alone,  which  acts  upon  that  which 
is  unplougbed.  Frost,  unassisted  (though  in  circumstances  under  which  it 
penetrates  farther),  is  not  so  influential  for  good  as  when  assisted  by  the 
other  agents  alluded  to,  though  under  circumstances  where  it  cannot  pene- 
trate so  far. 

^Hydraulic  Clock. — This  important  invention  being  now  registered 
according  to  Act  of  Parliament,  wo  are  at  liberty  to  explain  the  principles 
on  which  the  hydraulic  clock  is  constructed.  Attached  to  the  axis  of  tha 
crown  wheel  is  a small  bucket  wheel,  on  which  the  propelling  power,  a 
single  drop  of  water  in  a second,  acts.  The  action  of  a pendulum  keeps 
the  motion  in  perfect  regularity,  and  the  other  machinery  is  of  the  most 
simple  description.  It  requires  no  winding  up,  and  from  its  great  durability 
in  the  absence  of  friction,  it  will  he  attended  with  very  little  expense  in 
keeping  it  in  repair.  It  exhibits  time  with  the  most  perfect  accuracy,  and 
from  its  elegant  appearance,  it  is  beautifully  adapted  for  gentlemen’s  houses 
and  public  buildings,  railway  stations,  &c. — Dundee  "Warder . 

The  London  Sewerage  Company.— A.  company  has  at  last  been 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  the  sewers  of  London,  both  north 
and  south  of  the  Thames,  by  which  means  200,000  tons  of  manure,  valued 
at  .£620,000  per  annum,  will  be  saved,  and  the  river  will  be  prevented 
from  constant  pollution.  For  the  purpose  of  collecting  this  manure,  two 
circular  sewers  are  to  be  constructed,  one  on  the  north  side  of  the  Thames, 
eight  feet  in  diameter,  and  eleven  and  a half  miles  long;  it  will  run  from 
Vauxhall  Bridge  to  the  company’s  works  at  West  Ham  Marshes.  The 
other  sewer  will  be  constructed  on  the  south  side  of  the  Thames,  and  will 
run  into  the  Greenwich  Marshes.  A series  of  reservoirs  will  be 
constructed,  so  that  no  delay  may  occur  in  the  operations.  The  refuse 
water  will  be  pumped  out  hy  powerful  engines,  and  the  solid  mass  will  he 
dried  hy  artificial  mea/ns,  then  compressed  and  packed  up  for  sale.  Lime, 
in  proper  quantities,  will  be  used,  which  will  not  only  prevent  effluvia,  hut 
improve  the  quality  of  the  manure. 

Refraction  of  the  Air  off  Robbin’s  Island,  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
— -As  we  cleared  the  island,  objects  to  seaward  were  seen  refracted  in  a 
manner  that  I had  never  before  observed  so  distinctly.  As  before  stated, 
there  was  an  upper  and  under  current  in  the  atmosphere,  and  these  strata 
were  of  different  temperature;  the  thermometer  at  the  mast-head  making 
73°,  while  that  on  the  deck  stood  no  more  than  59°.  A ship  about  three 
miles  distant  in  the  offing  was  seen  vertically  and  horizontally  refracted  at 
the  same  time.  Her  courses  and  topsails  seemed  ill  -defined,  shapeless,  and 
quivering;  her  bowsprit  and  head  spars  formed  curves,  while  her  jib  and 
flying  jib  were  drawn  out  in  nearly  horizontal  lines.  Above,  her  topgal- 
lant sails  aud  royals  were  seen  perfectly  well  defined;  a distinct  line  of 
bluish  haze  divided  them  from  the  lower  sails,  and  could  be  traepd  to  about 
sixty  degrees  on  each  side,  until  it  joined  with  the  horizon.  A signal  made 
by  this  ship  at  the  time  showed  in  faint  colours,  as  if  flying  from  the  peak 
and  fore-topsail  yard  at  the  same  time. — U.  S.  Exploring  Expedition. 


VARIETIES. 

The  centenary  of  the  hirtli  of  Pestalozzi  was  celebrated  on  the  12th 
instant  throughout  Protestant  Switzerland. 

Mrs.  Sigourney,  the  celebrated  poetess,  took  the  premium  at  the  late  fair 
of  the  American  Institute,  for  the  best  pair  of  domestic  silk  stockings. 

It  is  stated  that  briefs  to  the  amount  of  £’50,000  have  already  been 
handed  to  leading  counsel  in  railway  cases. 

Her  Majesty’s  fleet  at  present  consists  of  12  sail  of  the  line,  34  frigates,  8 
first-class  steamers,  9 second-class  steamers,  47  corvettes  and  brigs,  and  22 
small  craft,  in  all,  142  effective  men-of-war. 

The  quantity  of  ore  raised  in  the  county  of  Cornwall,  during  the  past 
year,  and  sold  by  public  ticketting,  amounted  to  1G2,587  tons,  yielding  in 
value  the  sum  of  £919,938  Gs. 

From  the  1st  Instant  the  ukase  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  concerning  tiie 
costume  of  the  Jews,  will  he  extended  to  Poland.  After  1850  no  Jew  will 
be  allowed  to  wear  a particular  costume.  A singular  destiny  is  that  of 
the  children  of  Jacob — formerly  a costume  was  imposed  upon  them  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Europe — now  they  are  forbidden  to  wear  one. 

There  are  living  at  Chesterfield,  in  one  street,  and  just  opposite  to  each 
other,  three  old  ladies,  whose  united  ages  amounted  to  253  years  the  latter 
end  of  last  month,  and  who  all  went  to  school  together. 

The  Bishop  of  Lichfield  has  consented  to  ordain  such  pious  laymen  as 
shall  have  laboured  two  years,  satisfactorily,  in  the  capacity  of  district 
visitor  or  scripture  reader,  under  the  direction  of  an  incumbent  of  a parish. 
The  Bishop  of  Winchester,  it  is  said,  has  adopted  a similar  plan. 

The  story  of  a bottle  having  been  picked  up,  which  contained  news  of 
the  President  steamer,  is  a very  improbable  one,  and  no  doubt  a hoax  of 
foreign  manufacture.  The  account  from  Madrid  says  that  the  only  words 
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that  could  be  deciphered  were : — “ Ship  President.  We  are  blocked  up  in 

ice,  and  we  can't  live  much  time Kind  friend  will  acquaint 

our  . . . We  are  dying  of  hunger  ...  I am  fainting  ...  If, 

if  . . We  have  to  remark,  that  “ much  time”  is  not  English. 

Rapid  Growth  op  Fish — Three  pike  were  sometime  sioce  taken  out 
of  a pond  in  Staffordshire,  belonging  to  Sir  Jervoise  Clark  Jervoise,  two  of 
which  weighed  36  pounds  each,  and  the  other  35  pounds.  The  pond  was 
fished  every  seven  years,  and  supposing  that  store  pike  of  six  or  seven 
pounds  weight  were  leit  in  it,  the  growth  of  the  pike  in  question  must  have 
been  at  least  four  pounds  a year. 

The  Grand  Turk. — Mr.  Titmarsh,  in  his  Journey  from  CornhiU  to  Grand 
Cairo,  gives  the  following  matter-of-fact  description: — “The  palace  of  the 
Seraglio,  the  cloister  with  marble  pillars,  the  hall  of  the  ambassadors,  the 
impenetrable  gate  guarded  by  eunuchs  and  ichoglans,  has  a romantic  look 
in  print;  but  not  so  in  reality.  Most  of  the  marble  is  wood,  almost  all  the 
gilding  is  faded,  the  guards  are  shabby,  the  foolish  perspectives  painted  on 
the  walls  are  half  cracked  off.  The  place  looks  like  Vauxhall  in  the  day- 
time. We  passed  out  of  the  second  court  under  The  Sublime  Porte, 
which  is  like  a fortified  gate  of  a German  town  of  the  middle  ages.” 

An  Execution  in  China.— A letter  from  M.  Roulot,  one  of  the  com- 
mercial delegates,  to  M.  Lagrene,  dated  Canton,  September  5th,  contains 
the  following  : — “ Arsenic  is  known  here  in  all  its  shapes.  It  is  used  in 
agriculture  for  killing  the  worm  which  destroys  the  young  shoots  of  the 
rice  plant.  Four  days  ago,  on  the  beach  of  Canton,  near  Tohouriang 
a Chinese  girl,  between  eighteen  and  twenty  years  of  age,  was  executed  for 
poisoning  with  arsenic  her  father  and  mother,  and  her  sister-in-law.  The 
unfortunate  creature  was  literally  dissected  alive.  They  began  by  cutting 
off  her  breasts;  then,  in  succession,  her  nose,  her  eyelids,  her  ears,  and  so 
on,  the  other  parts  of  her  body.” — Galignani. 

Romantic  Story. — The  Journal  de  Maine  et  Loire  of  the  18th  inst. 
relates  the  following  tale,  which  may  be  true,  but  has  certainly  the  air  of 
invention Two  days  ago,  a young  milkwoman,  of  the  environs  of  La 
Baumette,  newly  married,  was  carrying  the  produce  of  her  dairy  to  the 
market  of  Angers,  when  she  found  on  her  way  a black  cow  fastened  to  a 
tree,  and  at  a safe  distance  lay  under  another  tree  a large  bundle.  Her 
curiosity  was  first  attracted  to  the  latter,  which  she  found  to  contain  a 
beautiful  baby -girl,  wrapped  in  fine  linen  and  warm  flannels.  On  further 
examination  she  discovered  a purse,  containing  twenty-five  Napoleons  and 
an  anonymous  letter,  intimating  that  the  mother  of  the  child  was  driven  by 
powerful  considerations  to  part  with  it  for  several  years;  that  the  500 
francs  were  for  the  person  who  would  humanely  supply  her  place,  and  the 
black  cow  was  to  afford  the  child  milk;  adding,  that  every  year  the  foster- 
mother  should  receive  an  ample  sum  for  the  maintenance  and  education 
of  the  child,  until  circumstances  permitted  its  natural  parent  to  resume  the 
charge.  The  young  milk-woman  accepted  the  trust  thus  reposed  in  her, 
and,  instead  of  proceeding  to  the  market,  hastened  home  with  the  found- 
ling, the  cow,  the  purse,  and  the  letter. 

The  Great  Seal. — When  on  a new  reign,  or  on  a change  of  the 
royal  arms  or  style,  an  order  is  made  by  the  Sovereign  in  Council  for 
using  a new  Great  Seal,  the  old  one  is  publicly  broken,  and  the  fragments 
become  the  fee  of  the  Chancellor.  This  being  the  general  rule,  an 
amicable  contest,  honoris  causa,  arose  upon  the  subject  between  two  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  who  have  ever  held  the  office.  Lord  Lyndhurst 
was  Chancellor  on  the  accession  of  William  IV,,  when  by  an  order  in 
Council  a new  Great  Seal  was  ordered  to  be  prepared  by  his  Majesty’s 
chief  engraver;  but  when  it  was  finished  and  an  order  was  made  for  using 
it,  Lord  Brougham  was  Chancellor.  Lord  Lyndhurst  claimed  the  old 
Great  Seal,  on  the  ground  that  the  transaction  must  be  referred  back  to 
the  date  of  the  first  order,  and  that  the  fruit  must  therefore  be  considered 
as  having  fallen  in  his  time;  while  Lord  Brougham  insisted  that  the 
point  of  time  to  be  regarded  was  the  moment  when  the  old  Great  Seal 
ceased  to  be  the  “ clavis  regni,”  and  that  there  was  no  exception  to  the 
general  rule.  The  matter  being  submitted  to  the  king,  as  Supreme  Judge 
in  such  cases,  his  Majesty  equitably  adjudged  that  the  old  Great  Seal 
should  be  divided  between  the  two  noble  and  learned  litigants;  and  as  it 
consisted  of  two  parts,  for  making  an  impression  on  both  sides  of  the  wax 
appended  to  letters  patent — one  representing  the  sovereign  on  the  throne, 
and  the  other  on  horseback — the  destiny  of  the  two  parts  respectively 
should  be  determined  by  lot.  His  Majesty’s  judgment  was  much 
applauded ; and  he  graciously  ordered  each  part  to  be  set  in  a splendid 
silver  salver,  with  appropriate  devices  and  ornaments,  which  he  presented 
to  the  late  and  present  Keeper  of  his  Conscience  as  a mark  of  his  personal 
respect  for  them.  The  ceremony  of  breaking  or  “ damasking”  the  old 
Great  Seal,  consists  in  the  sovereign  giving  it  a gentle  blow  with  a 
hammer;  after  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  broken,  and  has  lost  all  its  virtue. 
— Lord  Campbell's  Lives  of  the  Chancellors. 


epitaph, 

In  the  Church -yard,  at  Lang  town,  in  Cumberland, 
Life’s  like  an  inn  where  travellers  stay : 
some  only  breakfast,  and  then  go  away; 
Others  to  dinner  stay,  and  are  full  fed 
The  oldest  only  sup  and  go  to  bed. 

Long  is  his  bill  who  lingers  out  the  day, 

Who  goes  the  soonest  has  the  least  to  pgy. 


THEATRICALS— THE  OPERA  AND  THE  BALLET. 


The  Italians  take  credit  for  the  invention  of  the  Opera,  the  first  specimen 
of  which  was  the  “ Orfeo  ” of  Politiano,  in  the  15th  century.  The  Ger- 
mans, however,  dispute  the  honour  with  them,  but  allow'  that  it  was  Ger- 
man genius  in  Italy  that  originated  it.  The  Germans  have  certainly  pro- 
duced some  of  the  greatest  musical  geniuses,  but  the  “ German  Opera  ” is 
an  expression  which  seems  almost  barbarous.  Even  English  Opera  will  not 
go  down  with  the  fashionable  world,  and  is  handed  over  to  the  middle 
classes  at  Drury  Lane,  who  have  for  some  time  past  been  extending 
towards  it  the  right  hand  of  patronage.  “ The  Enchantress”  and  “ Mari- 
tana”  have  drawn  very'  large  assemblies.  Sometimes  Old  Drury  rejoices 
iu  crowded  pit,  boxes,  and  gallery,  as  in  the  olden  times,  and  a scene  not 
much  less  brilliant  than  that  of  her  Majesty’s  Theatre  itself  is  not  at  all 
uncommon.  The  bright  eyes,  the  fair  looks,  the  white  gloves,  and  perhaps 
even  the  tournure,  are  not  at  all  inferior.  Even  there,  however,  they  can- 
not do  without  an  Italian  name;  but  they  have  naturalized  it  in  the  bUl  by' 
calling  the  Signor — Mr.  Borrani.  How  unfashionable  ! Harrison  and 
Phillips,  Mrs.  Selby  and  Miss  Romer,  figure  in  pure  English  along  with 
this  straniero. 

A ballet  (holidays  excepted,  for  the  pantomime)  follows  the  opera,  in 
which  Mademoiselle  Dumilatre  has  lately  enchanted  the  eyes  by  her  grave 
and  goddess-like  movements  ; but  she  was  succeeded  a few  weeks  ago  by’ 
Fabbri  and  Dabas.  two  new  names  to  the  playgoing  public. 

The  opera  expresses  the  passions  in  song  and  the  ballet  iu  dance.  They' 
are  both  poetical  extravaganzas,  founded  upon  the  supposition  that  there 
are  music  and  grace  in  every  act  and  passion.  At  first  they  were  both  tole- 
rably reasonable.  The  opera  generally  represented  a sort  of  Arcadian 
scene,  or  terrestrial  Paradise,  in  which  everything  seemed  to  be  arranged 
in  unison  with  the  law  of  poetical  harmony.  As  people  became  accustomed 
to  this  musical  representation  the  performers  attempted  more  and  more, 
till  now  they  presume  to  represent  even  a mob,  an  execution,  a murder,  a 
trial  before  a magistrate,  the  getting  up  of  a railway,  or  any  other  prosaic 
occurrence,  by  the  permutations  of  the  gamut.  They  have  not  yet  advauced 
so  far  with  the  ballet.  The  best  ballets  are  Elysian  scenes,  in  which  sylphs, 
and  dryads,  and  nymphs,  disport  themselves  as  the  lovers  of  mortal-men; 
but  now  and  then  they  make  a bold  attempt  to  dance  a bargain,  as  in  sell- 
ing a slave  in  the  ballet  of  the  “Peri;”  and  even  Cerito  dances  a death,  or 
at  least  attempts  to  exhibit  the  poetry  of  death,  in  the  graceful  movements 
of  her  wonderful  limbs.  A Frenchman,  of  the  name  of  Palleprat,  has 
asserted  in  a printed  book,  that  there  is  a nation  of  men  in  South 
America  who  show  their  sorrow  by  dancing,  as  we  in  this  Old  World  show 
our  joy;  but  we  have  never  seen  such  people  off  the  stage,  and  M.  Palle- 
prat, we  think,  acted  very'  wisely  in  placing  the  nation  in  South  America. 
We  do  not  find  fault  with  the  original  idea  of  either  the  opera  or  the  ballet, 
but  only  with  the  extreme  absurdity  to  which  the  idea  has  been  racked 
out.  What  must  any  one  think  of  a police  trial,  before  a Bow  Street 
magistrate,  represented  in  an  opera?  Something  like  this  we  have  in 
the  “ Gazza  Ladra,”  or  “ Magpie  Thief.”  The  attempt  to  find  music  iu 
everything  must  have  its  limits.  We  think  it  has  already  trespassed  far 
beyond  them. — “Oh  dear,  Papa,  what  curious  music!”  , “My  dear  chilli, 
that  is  musical  discord;  it  is  intended  to  represent  a riot  in  the  streets,” 
“ Oh,  how  beautiful!” 

The  opera  and  the  ballet  are  the  least  intellectual  of  all  theatrical 
performances.  They  are  both  intended  to  represent  the  beautiful - the 
one  the  beautiful  in  sound,  the  other  the  beautiful  in  muscular  motion.  The 
extraordinary  favour  which  has  been  shown  to  them  in  these  latter  days, 
is  perhaps  a favourable  symptom  of  a leaning  in  the  public  mind  to  the 
refined  and  the  elegant.  Truth  seems  to  be  overlooked.  The  eagerness 
for  beauty,  grace,  and  elegance  is  such,  that  for  a moment  the  public  mind 
seems  to  have  allowed  itself  to  believe  that  they  may  be  found  apart  from 
truth.  But  we  are  not  inclined  to  think  so.  The  original  idea  of  the 
opera  and  the  ballet  was  more  true  than  the  modern  extravagance  to 
which  each  has  been  drawn  out;  and  in  the  reformation  which  they  must 
both  undergo,  recurrence  must  be  had  to  the  original  model.  They  arc 
both  Elysian  or  Paradisaical.  In  the  representation  of  such  scenes  they 
are  true — they  speak  poetic  truth;  but  in  representing  street  riots,  trials 
of  criminals,  executions,  and  other  terrestrial  realities,  they  are  false,  and 
in  had  taste. 

The  French  are  the  inventors  of  the  ballet  as  now  understood.  No 
voice  is  used  in  it.  It  is  all  dumb  show.  A little  action  is  employed;  but 
the  dance  is  the  principal  feature  of  it.  Of  dancing  there  has  been  a 
great  variety  of  opinion  in  the  world.  It  was  formerly  employed  in 
religious  worship.  Even  the  Romanists  have  so  employed  it,  and  do  so 
still  in  some  countries  at  certain  festivals.  The  Eastern  nations  consider 
it  degrading;  yet  the  ancient  Jews  danced  in  the  temple.  The  Greeks 
delighted  in  it.  Socrates  took  lessons  in  it  from  Aspasia.  The  Romans 
despised  it:  Cicero  reproaches  a consul  lor  having  danced,  and  Domitian 
banished  several  members  from  the  senate  for  being  guilty  of  the  dis- 
honourable or  disreputable  act.  Our  modern  Puritans  condemned  it, 
and  it  is  but  now  recovering  its  popularity  in  this  country,  and  hearing 
down  all  opposition  before  it.  Like  every  other  mania,  it  has  its  mission 
for  good.  It  is  an  agreeable  amusement,  which  under  proper  discipline 
improves  the  carriage,  and  gives  elegance  to  the-  manners;  and  the  ballet, 
as  its  beau  ideal  personified,  ought,  if  it  fulfils  its  mission  aright,  to  guide 
the  public  taste  in  the  study  of  elegant  movements.  But.  the  public 
applause  is  most  frequently  given  to  useless  difficulties,  such  as  pirouettes. 
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or  whirling  like  a top  on  two  legs;  turning  round  on  one  leg,  and  holding 
up  the  other;  springing  and  vaulting,  standing  on  the  toes,  and  other 
etceteras,  which  constitute  the  ladder  to  fame  and  fortune.  We  are  not 
yet  sufficiently  refined  to  relish  a spectacle  of  pure  elegance.  Nothing 
tvill  satisfy  us  but  some  wonderful,  useless,  and  difficult  performance,  like 
Paganini’s  fiddling. 


THE  RIDDLES, 

THE  RIDDLER’S  SOLUTIONS  OF  No.  141. 


ENIGMA. 


I dwell  in  mansions  high  of  State- 
Sought  for  by  nobles  and  the  great ; 

Yet,  without  falsehood,  I could  say, 

By  thousands  oft  am  thrown  away. 

Art  and  nature  in  me  combine  ; 

And  by  them  I resplendent  9hine  ; 

Yet  tho’  I'm  small,  I frequent  stand, 

In  form,  the  pride  of  all  the  land  ; 

Nor  care  for  Winter  with  his  train, 

His  whirlwind,  storms,  or  battering  rain. 
And  tho’  I’m  fix’d  (to  me  attend), 

I sometimes  race  without  an  end. 

Now,  if  you  choose  me  to  review 


Domestic,  I am  present  too. 

• Before  your  fire  I warm  at  ease, 

Laid  at  your  feet  just  where  you  ple&to  ; 

1 Wait  at  your  door,  or  in  the  hall ; 

Or,  at  command,  in  garden  crawl ; 

Serve  at  the  toilet,  or  in  my  place 
(live  to  the  fair  a happy  grace. 

Yet  tlio’  thus  humble  and  so  sway'd, 
i At  times  I’ve  made  the  stout  afraid  ; 
Hard  and  unfeeling  I remain, 

And  great  ones  have  by  ine  been  slain  ; 
Then  of  their  riches  1 have  trust, 

' And  guard  them  mould’ring  in  the  dust. 


Riddle. — An  Almanack. — Jenkins. — Hargreaves.— Me  Nicol. — W.  H.  B. — Metcalfe. — 
Labor  Omnia  Vincit. — Walter  Tam. — Virgo.— Numpo. — G.  S.  P.  B. — Berry. — Eland. — 
S. — Schofield. — Nails  worth. — Horrocks. — Coke. — Charles. — Ptolemy.— Tom  Thumb. — 
Poller.—  Simon. — Brecknell. — Sutcliffe.  — Angelina. — Amicus. — Rainger. — Marine. — 
Norland. — Abel. — Aetos. — Thunder.— T.  L.  D. — Chadwick. — Hyam — Little  Dot. — 
Creasy. — J.  G.  G.—  Caleb. — Blink. — R.  T.— Young  England.— Davison. — Dickson. — 
Arabella. — W.  W C. — Wainwright. — H M. — R.  de  B. — Collier. — Bonhill. — Camden. — 
Don  Quixote. — Elvidge. — G.  K. — Thadeus.— Coulthard. — Whinney. — P.  G.  G. — Denby. 
— P.  S.  P.— Richards. — Horatio. — C.  C.  S. — Fiorendo. — Erin. — Martucci. — Carlisle.— 
Hammelech. — C.  B — H.  K.  W. — Argus. — W.  B.  W. — J.  J.— Me  Donald.— Marriott. — 
Louisa.— Milo — Jane.— Petherton. — Schoolboy.  - Oorke.— Pearce. — C and  H. — Tillson. 

— Cambria.— Tom.— A.  C.  T.-R.  N.  H.—Dhu.— Friend. 

Charades. — 1.  Clevedon , in  Somersetshire. — Jenkins. — Me  Nicol. — Walter  Tam. — 
Virgo. — NaiBworth. — Charles. — Amicus. — Rainger. — Aetos. — Thunder. — Moore. — Milo. 
— Little  Dot. — R.  T.— Davison. — H.  M. — Montague. — Camden. — Thadeus. — Coulthard. 
— Whinney.— P.  G.  G. — Horatio.— Denby. — Fiorendo. — Wainwright. — Hammelech. — 
C.  B. — Carlisle. — Marriott.— Louisa. — Petherton.— Cambria. 

2.  Chair.  — Jenkins. — Hargreaves. — Me  Nicol. — W.  H.  B. — Labor  Omnia  Vincit. — 
Moulden. — Metcalfe. — Walter  Tam. — Virgo. — Numpo. — G.  S.  P.  B — Berry. — S. — Eland. 
— Schofield.—  Nailsworth. — Horrocks. — Coke. — Charles. — Ptolemy. — Tom  Thumb.— 
Poller. — Simon. — Brecknell. — Sutcliffe. — Angelina. — Thurga. — Amicus. — Rainger.— 
Marine. — Norland. — Abel. — Aetos. — Thunder.—  Moore. — T.  L.  D. — Chadwick. — Hyam. 
— Mordecastelli. — Little  Dot. — Creasy. — J.  G.  G. — Samson  — Caleb. — Blink. — R.  T. — 
Young  England. — Davison. — W.  W.  C. — Philetus. — Wainwright. — H.  M. — R.  de  B. — 
Collier. — Montague. — Bonhill. — Don  Quixote. — Camden.— Elvidge. — G.  K.—  Thadeus. 
—Coulthard.— Whinney. — P.  G.  G.— P.  S.  P. — Horatio. — C.  C.  S.— Denby. — Fiorendo. 
—Erin.— Martucci.— S.  S.— II.  K.  W.— Carlisle.— Argus.— W.  B.  W.— J.  J.— Carolo.— 
Me  Donald.—  Marriott. — Louisa. — Milo. — Jane. — Petherton. — Schoolboy. — Pearce. — 
C.  and  H.— Tillson.— Cambria.— Tom.— A.  C.  T.— R.  N.  H.—Dhu.— Friend.— R.  W.  N. 

Rebuses. — 1.  Flea . 2.  Harrow,  Farrow  or  Barrow.  3.  Fink.  4.  Spain.  5.  Lear. — 

Jenkins,  4. — Hargreaves,  5. — Me  Nicol.  4. — W.  H.  B.,  5. — Labor  Omnia  Vincit,  1. — 
Moulden,  5.  — Metcalfe,  5. — Walter  Tam,  4. — Virgo,  5. — G.  S.  P.  B.,  5. — Berry,  4. — 
Eland,  4. — Schofield,  5. — Nailsworth,  5. — Horrocks,  3. — Coke,  5. — Charles,  5. — Ptolemy, 
1- — Tom  Thumb’s  Uncle,  5. — Pickwick,  1. — Poller,  1. — Simon,  4. — Brecknell  3. — 
Sutcliffe,  2.— Thyrga,  4.— Rainger,  5. — Marine,  5,— Norland,  4. — Abel,  3 — Aetos,  5. — 
Thunder,  5. — Moore,  3. — T.  L.  D.,  5. — Chadwick,  2. — Hyam,  4. — Mordecastelli,  3. — 
J.  G.  G.,  5. — Lanyon,  4. — Caleb,  5. — Blink,  5. — R.  T.,  5. — Young  England,  4.— Davison, 
5- — Dickson,  1. — Arabella,  4. — W.  W.  C.,  4. — Wainwright,  5. — H.  M.,  5. — R.  de  B.,  2. — 
Collier,  2. — Montague,  4. — Don  Quixote,  3. — Camden,  4. — Elvidge,  5. — G.  K.,  2. — 
Thadeus,  5. — Coulthard,  5. — Whinney,  5. — P.  G.  G.,  4.— P.  S.  P.,  4. — Horatio,  5. — 
C.  C.  S.,  3. — T.  G.  H.,  5. — Denby,  5.  — Fiorendo,  4. — Erin,  2. — Martucci,  4. — Harrow,  4. 
— C.  B.,  3.— H.  K.  W.,  4.— Carlisle,  3.— Argus.-  W.  B.  W.,  3.— J.  J.,  3.— Carolo,  3.— 
Me  Donald,  1. — Marriott,  4.  — Louisa,  5. — Milo,  5. — Jane,  5.  — Petherton,  5. — Schoolboy, 

3.— Corke,  1.— Pearce,  4.— C.  and  II.,  4.— Tillson,  3. — Tom,  4. — A.  C.  T.,  4.— R.  N.  H., 

1. — R.  W.  N.,  4. 

Names  of  Places. — 1 . Agincourt.  2.  Bosworth.  3.  Cressy.  A.  Saragossa.  5.  Preston 
Pans.  6.  Copenhagen.  7.  Boyne. — Jenkins,  3. — Hargreaves,  7. — Me  Nicol,  6. —Virgo, 
1* — W.  II.  B.,  6. — Moulden,  1.— Metcalf,  6. — Walter  Tam,  6.— Numpo,  1. — G.  S.  P.  B., 
7. — Berry,  7. — Eland,  3. — Schofield,  6.— Nailsworth,  7. — Horrocks,  4. — Coke,  7. — 
Charles,  7. — Ptolemy,  3. — Tom  Thumb,  7. — Poller,  2.— Simon,  6. — Brecknell,  5. — 
Sutcliffe,  1. — Thyrga,  6. — Rainger,  7. — Marine,  6.— Norland,  7. — Abel,  6 — Aetos,  7. — 
—Thunder,  2. — T.  L.  D.,  7. — Chadwick,  6. — Hyam,  5. — Mordecastelli,  3. — W.  S.,7. — 
Little  Dot,  7. — J.  G.  G.,  7. — Lanyon,  3.— Caleb,  6.  —Blink,  7. — R.  T.,  7. — Davison,  4. — 
Young  England,  6. — Arabella,  1. — W.  W.  C.,  4. — Wainwright,  7. — R.  de  B.,  3. — Collier, 

2.  — Montague,  7.— Elvidge,  7. — G.  K.,  1. — Thadeus,  6. — H.  M.,  7. — Coulthard,  1.— 
Whinney,  7. — P.  G.  G.,  1.— P.  S.  P.,  G. — Horatio,  7. — Denby,  7. — Fiorendo,  6. — Erin,  5. 

— Hammelech,  5. — T.  S.,  6. — C.  B.,  7. — H.  K.  W.,  G. — Carlisle,  7. — Argus,  G. — J.  J.,  6. 
— Carolo,  5. — Marriott,  G. — Louisa,  7. — Milo,  7.— Jane,  7. — Petherton,  7. — Schoolboy,  4. 
Pearce,  6.— C.  and  H.,  3.— Tillson,  4.— Tom,  6.— A.  C.  T.,  6.— R.  N.  H.,  3. 


Patience. 


Charade. — I am  formed  of  two  words,  containing  twelve  letters,  and 
am  often  9,  8,  2,  12,  by  7,  4,  3 who  loves  to  be  3,  8,  9,  9,  6,  or  to  7,  8,  10, 
9 anything  that  is  pleasant.  The  7,  2,  9,  8 will  often  1,  11,  G for  many  a 
3,  4,  11,  8 from  1,  8,  2,  9,  and  seek  safety  in  the  12,  10,  5,  2,  or  on  1 1 i • 

7,  4,  5,  5,  or  perhaps  12,  4,  8 beside  a 9,  4,  5,  5 in  the  3,  8,  9,  9,  G month  of 
3,  2,  6.  The  3,  4,  5,  5,  8,  9 has  a 12,  2,  3 to  make  his  3,  4,  5,  5 go  on,  and 
to  get  the  3,  8,  2,  5 for  any  11,  10,  12,  6,  whether  it  be  12,  8,  2,  9 or  not; 
perhaps  sometimes  in  the  6,  8,  2,  9 he  sends  a 5,  2,  12  to  some  12,  8,  2,  5, 

8,  9 for  5,  10,  9,  12  ur  other  article  for  Ins  12,  2,  3,  8 and  1.  2.  3,  4 

and  may  1,  2,  4,  3 the  8,  2,  9,  11,  6 cock,  the  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12  of  the 
12,  10,  6.  How  sweet  it  is  to  5,  4,  8 on  the  soft  3,  8,  10,  12,  without  12,  9, 
8,  2,  12  of  the  tempest  or  war,  and  12,  9,  8,  10,  3 away  the  hours,  to  roam 
through  the  1,  4,  8,  5,  12  at  morning’s  dewy  prime,  or  to  9,  8,  10,  12  the 
works  of  Nature  in  her  own  dwelling;  to  12,  9,  8,  2,  3 of’  1,  2,  3,  8 whilst 
lingering  by  the  3,  4,  5,  12  streams,  gazing  on  the  sweet  and  fragrant  7,  2, 
6,  1,  4,  8,  5,  12  on  a sweet  summer  evening,  or  11,  8,  12  by  Fancy  to  7,  8, 
10,  9 celestial  birds!  J.  L.  L. 


GEOGRAPHICAL  REBUSES. 


1.  What  river,  beheaded,  will  be  useful  in  a barber’s  shop? 

2.  What  river,  beheaded,  will  be  unchangeable? 

3.  What  river,  beheaded,  will  be  to  tear? 

4.  What  river,  beheaded,  will  be  a metal? 

5.  What  river,  beheaded,  will  be  a liquor? 

6.  What  river,  beheaded,  will  be  a title? 

7.  What  river,  beheaded,  will  be  a weapon? 

8.  What  river,  beheaded,  will  be  a preposition? 

9.  What  river,  beheaded,  will  be  a colour? 

10.  What  river,  beheaded,  will  be  a diphthong? 

11.  What  river,  beheaded,  will  be  an  interjection? 

12.  What  river,  beheaded,  will  be  the  son  of  Aristor? 

13.  What  river,  beheaded,  will  be  a woman’s  name? 

14.  What  river,  beheaded,  will  be  an  herb  gardeners  dislike?  —Milo. 


NAMES  OF  FLOWERS  TRANSPOSED. 


1.  AAIOCNN11T  5.  AIYCHHNT 

2.  AA1UUCLK  6.  AOUYHLNPTS 

3.  AEEOMNN  7.  AUUUCLNNRS 

4.  AIUCNRSSS  8.  EEIOGMNNTT 


9.  E I 0 L T V 

10.  E I 0 M PRRS 

11.  JIOULNQ 

12.  ElOOBDNW 


Glasgow. 


ARITHMETICAL  QUESTIONS. 


1.  A gentleman  pays  .£T,598  4s.  for  a sum  of  money  which  he  has  had 
in  his  keeping  17  years,  at  3|  per  cent,  per  annum  simple  interest.  Re- 
quired the  sum  borrowed,  and  the  interest;  also  the  time  in  which  <£500, 
or  any  other  sum  of  money,  will  treble  itself,  at  the  same  rate  per  cent  ? 

Padfleld. 


arithmetical  questions. 

1.  A. '8 6220.9614  Inches,  or  210.605  Pounds 

B and  C's 5498.6824  „ „ 186.153  „ 

DandE’s 494.8024  „ „ 16.75 


12214.4462  413.508 

Davison  gives  211.21 — 185.946,  and  16.354. — Tomlinson  has  given  85  for  the  second. 

2 (19.) — Labor  Omnia  Vincit.  — Nailsworth.  — Chadwick. — Lanyon.  — Davison. — 
Rattenbury. — Wainwright.— H.  M. — Montague.' — Whinney. — P.  S.P. — C.  B — Argus. — 
Tomlinson.  —Tom.— Dhu. 

3.  When  the  area  and  three  of  the  sides  of  a trapezium  are  given,  the  remaining  side 

is  a minimum,  when  the  trapezium  is  inscribed  in  a circle.  Let  the  required  side  = 2 x. 
Then  the  area,  from  the  four  sides  3,  4,  5,  and  2 x,  will  be  (—  xi  + 25  x2  + 60x  + 36)  J 
- 20  chains,  per  question.  By  properly  ordering  this  equation,  we  have  x*4  — 25  — 

60^  = — 364,  a biquadratic,  two  of  whose  roots  are  3.4664  and  4.5266.  Hence,  2x  — 
6.9328  and  9.0532,  which  are  the  Least  and  greatest  values  of  the  required  side. — Pro- 
pounder's  Solution. — P.  G.  G.,  8.0556  only. — Tomlinson,  8.57707  and  6.95944. — Creasy 
has  given  the  admeasurement  of  a trapezoid. 

4.  (2.39883.)— P.  G.  G.,  2.398785. — Tomlinson,  nearly. — Dhu,  nearly. 

Probability. — There  does  not  seem  to  be  much  definite  understanding  of  the  subject 

of  Probabilities.  We  have  got  upwards  of  a dozen  different  answers,  none  of  which 
agree.  Nagoh’s  solution  is  as  follows: — • 

92  4 253  9 115  2 

x — + x — = or  — very  nearly  the  answer.  The  chance  of  the 

833  13  4998  13  1666  29  69  1 

other  two  partners  having  the  four  honours  is or  — very  nearly. 

1666  24 

Jenkins  says: — “DeMoivre,  in  his  Doctrine  of  Chances,  shows  that  the  chance  is  27  to 
2 against  the  partners  (one  of  whom  deals)  having  the  four  honours;  23  to  1 that  their 
adversaries  will  not  have  them ; and  8 to  1 that  neither  side  have  them.” 

H.  Merchant  is  unable  to  make  out  the  diagram  in  No.  142,  and  cannot  understand 
how  ihe  square  is  filled  up.  Surely  both  Figs.  B and  C show  it  distinctly;  as  also  the 
angular  outlines  in  Fig.  D.  I.et  him  cut  a piece  ol  cork  exactly  to  the  measure. 

Solutions  too  lute  to  appear  in  their  proper  place. — Runcorn,  - W.  S.  C. — Ptolemy.— 

Juvenis  Mathematicus. — G.  Edwards. — J.  W„  Dublin. — Remus. — Rose  V.— Woodward. 


2.  Find  two  square  numbers,  the  half  of  whose  sum  shall  be  a square 

number.  T.  O.  S. 

3.  The  pendulum  of  a clock  at  the  earth’s  surface  vibrates  4783.8  in  a 

certain  time;  and  at  the  top  of  a mountain  2g  miles  perpendicular  height 
will  only  vibrate  4780.8  in  the  same  time.  What  is  the  diameter  of  the 
earth,  supposing  the  earth  to  be  a sphere?  Sent  by  X.  X.  X. 

4.  Required  the  diameter  of  a roller  which  will  wind  up  80  fathoms  of 

rope  1£  inch  diameter  at  21  revolutions,  each  coil  of  rope  wrapping  upon 
the  preceding  one?  W.  S.  C. 

Problem. — It  is  required  to  divide  any  given  triangle  into  three  parts, 
that  shall  be  to  each  other  in  the  ratio  of  1,  2,  and  3.  T.  W. 

tjgg"  Answers  to  the  preceding  Questions  should  reach  us  either  before  or  by 

ihe  post  which  arrives  in  London  on  Friday  morning,  the  Vith  of  February. 

Those  from  Subscribers  in  the  Metropolis  and  its  environs  two  days  earlier. 


Corn. — The  origin  of  its  cultivation  is  attributed  to  Ceres,  who,  having 
taught  the  art  to  the  Egyptians,  was  deified  by  them,  2409  B.C.  The  art 
of  husbandry,  and  the  method  of  making  bread  from  wheat,  and  wine  from 
rice,  is  attributed  by  the  Chinese  to  Ching  Noung,  the  second  monarch  of 
China,  1998  B.C.  But  corn  provided  a common  article  of  food  from  the 
earliest  ages  of  the  world,  and  baking  bread  was  known  in  the  patriarchal 
ages.  Wheat  was  introduced  into  Britain  in  the  sixth  century,  by  Coll 
ap  Coll  Frewi,  according  to  Roberts’s  History  of  the  Ancient  Britons.  The 
first  importation  of  corn  of  which  we  have  any  notice  was  in  1347. 
Bounties  were  granted  on  its  importation  into  this  country  in  1686.  Its 
importation  from  Ireland  to  this  country  now  forms  a vast  branch  of 
trade. 
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RANDOM  READS  NQS, 


“ I insist  on  your  taking  your  hat  off  1”  as  the  high  wind  said  to  the 
Quaker. 

Why  is  a partner  in  a firm  like  a ploughman? — Because  he  is  a share- 
holder. 

A musician,  in  giving  notice  of  an  intended  concert  at  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
said,  “ A variety  of  songs  may  be  expected,  too  tedious  to  mention.” 

The  Society  of  Dancers  and  Teachers  of  Dancing,  London,  lately  had  a 
dinner  at  the  Freemason’s  Tavern,  Sir  Somebody  Shakerley,  Bark,  in  the 
chair. 

A lady,  a short  time  ago,  conversing  about  Wombwell’s  menagerie,  then 
exhibiting  in  the  town  of  Halifax,  positively  assured  her  hearers,  that  the 
elephant  had  consumed  at  one  meal  a ton  of  hay  and  a puncheon  of 
treacle. 

There  is  to  be  seen  in  the  window  of  a respectable  looking  bookseller’s 
shop  in  Mill -street,  corner  of  Warwick-street,  Liverpool,  a label,  of  which 
the  following  is  a copy  : — “ These  amousing  Bokes  aull  celling  reeley  chepe 
one  chilinge  eeche.” 

One  day  last  week  a countryman  accosted  a cockney  in  Russell-square, 
opposite  a door  on  which  there  were  two  knockers,  and  inquired  their 
meaning,  as  he  had  a message  to  deliver  there.  The  boy  replied,  that  the 
second  knocker  was  to  be  used  if  he  couldn’t  make  anybody  hear  with  the 
first. 

A staid  and  demure-loolcing  lady  called  on  Dr.  Christie  a few  days  since. 
“Will  the  galvanic  rings  cure  depression  of  spirits?”  asked  the  lady. 
“What  has  caused  the  complaint,  madam?”  replied  the  doctor.  “The 
loss  of  ray  husband,”  mournfully  ejaculated  the  lady.  “Then  you  had 
better  get  a weddiruj  ring,”  said  the  doctor. 

Doctor,  afterwards  Dean  Maxwell,  sitting  in  company  with  Dr.  Johnson, 
they  were  talking  of  the  violence  of  parties,  and  to  what  unwarrantable 
lengths  party  men  will  sometimes  run.  “ Why,  yes,  sir,”  says  Johnson, 
‘ they’ll  do  anything,  no  matter  how  odd  or  desperate,  to  gain  their  point; 
they’ll  catch  hold  of  the  red-hot  end  of  a poker  sooner  than  not  gain  pos- 
session of  it.” 

The  Courrier  de  la  Moselle  relates,  as  authentic,  an  anecdote  which  cir- 
culates throughout  Rhenish  Germany.  The  King  of  Prussia  and  the  King 
of  Bavaria  took  occasion  to  give  each  other  mutual  advice.  King  Fre- 
derick William,  who  pretends  to  a certain  superiority  over  Louis  Charles, 
began  by  saying,  with  an  affected  air  of  good  nature — “ Come,  my  dear 
brother,  make  no  more  verses:  either  they  are  not  read,  or  they  are 
laughed  at  when  they  are  looked  at  by  chance.”  The  Poet-King  of  Bavaria, 
whose  vanity  was  stung  to  the  quick  by  this  home-thrust,  quickly  retorted 
•—“Sire,  your  piece  of  good  advice  demands  another;  and  as  we  have  each 
our  monomania,  I will  say  to  you  in  my  turn,  make  no  more  constitutional 
speeches,  or  promises  to  grant  a constitution,  for  nobody  believes  you.” 

Shameful  Case  of  Sacrilege. — A few  days  since,  an  abandoned 
creature,  in  the  human  form,  entered  Westminster  Abbey — under  the 
pretext  of  seeing  the  show — and  absolutely  passed  off  a bad  sixpence  upon 
one  of  the  vergers. — Punch. 

Thicks  of  the  Trade . — Not  only  did  the  Quarterly  review  Lord 
Campbell’s  “ Lives  of  the  Chancellors”  before  the  book  saw  the  light,  but 
Mr.  Murray  was  able  to  quote  the  opinion  of  the  Quarterly  upon  an  un- 
published work  before  the  review  itself  appeared  ! 

Dowager. — A widow  entitled  to  dower,  so  that  if  Mrs.  Brown,  the 
green-grocer’s  wife,  has  a dowry,  she  is,  after  the  death  of  her  husband, 
the  Dowager  Mrs.  Brown,  It  is  said  that  a man  may  not  marry  a Queen 
Dowager  without  a licence  from  the  Sovereign,  under  pain  of  forfeiting  his 
lands  and  goods;  bur,  if  he  is  a mere  adventurer,  without  either  lands  or 
goods,  the  pain  of  forfeiture  would  not  be  very  acute  or  violent. — Punch's 
Dictionary. 

A Western  Judge.— A paper,  published  somewhere  out  west,  gives 
the  following  report  of  a judge’s  sentence  lately  passed  on  a criminal:  — 
“ Brumley,  you  infamous  scoundrel,  you’re  an  unredeemed  villain ! You 
ha’int  a single  redeemin’  trait  in  your  character.  Your  wife  and  family 
wish  we  had  sent  you  to  the  penitentiary.  This  is  the  fifth  time  I've  had 
you  before  me,  and  you  have  put  me  to  more  trouble  than  your  neck  is 
worth!  I’ve  exhorted  and  prayed  over  you  long  enough,  you  scoundrel! 
Just  go  home  and  take  one  glimpse  at  your  family,  and  be  off  in  short 
order.  Stand  up,  you  scoundrel;  while/  pass  sentence  on  you!” — Boston 
Paper . 

Dutch  Lawsuit. — A few  years  ago,  a couple  of  Dutchmen,  upon  the 
high  hills  of  Limestone,  though  very  friendly,  had  a terrible  falling  out 
about  one  killing  the  other’s  dog,  for  which  he  was  sued  for  damages. 
They  were  called  into  court,  and  the  defendant  in  the  case  was  asked  by 
the  judge  if  he  killed  the  dog?  “ Pe  sure  I kilt  him,”  said  the  Dutchman, 
“ but  let  him  proof  it.”  This  being  quite  satisfactory,  the  plaintiff  in  the 
action  was  called  on  to  answer  a few  questions  ; he  was  asked  by  the  judge 
at  what  amount  he  estimated  the  damages?  He  did  not  understand  this 
question  so  well,  so,  to  be  a little  plainer,  the  judge  asked  him  what  he 
thought  the  dog  to  be  worth?  “ Pe  sure,”  said  he,  “the  dog  was  wort 
nothing,  but  since  he  was  so  mean  as  to  kill  him,  he  shall  pay  de  full  value 
of  him,” — American  Paper, 


Comical  Dodge. — On  Craigie  Hill,  Perthshire,  a few  days  ago,  a game- 
keeper  discovered  a hare  strangled  in  a wire  noose,  and  hiding  himself  in 
a thicket,  saw  a poacher  pocket  the  prize.  Emerging  from  his  ambush,  he 
rushed  upon  the  prowling  enemy  of  his  game — who  took  to  his  heels,  and 
kept  a-head  of  his  pursuer.  The  fugitive,  finding  himself  hard  pressed, 
made  for  the  shaft  of  a railway  tunnel,  where  there  was  an  ascending  and 
descending  bucket,  and  booked  himself  for  an  inside  trip  to  the  bottom. 
The  gamekeeper  popped  into  the  other  bucket,  making  himself  sure  of  a 
capture  in  the  tunnel,  there  being  no  exit  but  by  the  shaft.  The  poacher, 
however,  had  his  wits  about  him,  and  instead  .of  stopping  at  the  bottom, 
got  himself  sent  up  again,  and  passed  his  pursuer,  midway,  unobserved. 
To  aggravate  the  gamekeeper’s  disappointment  and  vexation,  the  “ navies” 
would  not  part  with  him  until  he  had  given  them  “ something  to  drink.” 
The  poacher,  it  is  suspected,  is  “ one  of  them.” 

Merit  Rewarded. — A few  days  since,  during  a hunt  after  Puss  with 
Mr.  Stnwell’s  hounds,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Doneraile,  the  Hon.  Hayes 
St.  Leger  was  thrown  from  his  horse.  The  animal  ran  off,  but  was  pur- 
sued by  a number  of  the  country  people.  One  boy,  about  15  years  old,  after 
putting  himself  in  great  danger,  succeeded  in  capturing  him,  and  was  lead- 
ing him  back,  holding  the  reins  in  his  left  hand,  with  the  right  leaning  on 
the  saddle,  the  poor  fellow  being  fatigued  after  the  run.  When  Mr.  St. 
Leger  saw  him,  he  cried  out  in  a passion,  “Take  your  hand  off'  my  saddle, 
you  sir  ! how  dare  you  lean  on  it?”  “ Egad  I will,  and  off  your  bridle 
too,  you  sir,”  replied  the  boy,  giving  the  horse  a “chuck,”  and  throwing 
the  bridle  on  his  neck.  Off  went  the  animal  again,  and  in  about  an  hour 
after  he  was  captured.  “ Sarved  him  right,”  remarked  an  honest  Scots- 
man, who  witnessed  the  whole  scene. 

Foolery  of  Pedigree.— The  late  Mr.  Huddlestone  believed  himself  to 
be  lineally  descended  from  Athelstane,  of  which  his  name  was’ allowed  to 
be  an  undeniable  corruption;  and  amongst  others,  by  the  late  Dukeof  Nor- 
folk. These  two  worthies  often  met  over  a bottle  to  discuss  the  respective 
pretensions  of  their  pedigrees;  and  on  one  of  these  occasions,  when  Mr. 
Huddlestone  was  dining  with  the  duke,  the  discussion  was  prolonged  till 
the  descendant  of  the  Saxon  kings  fairly  rolled  from  his  chair  on  the  lloor. 
One  of  the  younger  members  of  the  family  hastened,  by  the  duke’s  desire, 
to  re-establish  him,  but  he  sternly  repelled  the  proffered  hand  of  the  cadet. 
“ Never,”  he  hiecuped  out,  “shall  it  be  said  that  the  head  of  the  house  of 
Huddlestone  was  lifted  from  the  ground  by  a younger  branch  of  the  house 
of  Howard.”  “ Well,  then,  my  good  old  friend,”  said  the  good-natured 
duke,  “ I must  try  what  I can  do  for  you  myself.  The  head  of  the  house 
of  Howard  is  too  drunk  to  pick  up  the  head  of  tne  house  of  Huddlestone; 
but  he  will  lie  down  beside  him  with  all  the  pleasure  in  the  world.”  So 
saying,  the  duke  also  took  his  place  upon  the  floor. 

Selling  a Wife. — A few  days  ago,  a labouring  man  named  Lyon,  re- 
siding at  Woodside,  left  his  home  with  his  wife  and  child  for  the  purpose, 
of  visiting  some  relations  at  Warrington.  On  reaching  the  station  at 
Lime-street,  they  were  too  late  for  the  train;  and  Mr.  Lyon,  being  a 
thirsty  soul,  immediately  went  to  a public- house  in  the  neighbourhood  to 
compensate  himself  for  his  disappointment.  While  they  were  there,  a 
gentleman  named  Tryer,  who  had  also  been  indulging  rather  freely  in  Sir 
John  Barleycorn,  took  great  notice  of  Lyon’s  wife  and  child,  whose  ruddy 
cheeks  were  the  very  personification  of  health  and  contentment,  and  at 
length  offered  to  purchase  them  for  no  less  a sum  than  ,£500.  Lyon 
immediately  agreed,  and  .£‘5  was  paid  as  a deposit,  with  which  the  happy 
husband  liberally  treated  every  body  in  the  house  with  drink.  Mr.  Tryer 
called  a car  to  convey  his  purchase  to  his  own  wifeless  and  childless  borne 
—not  to  be  so  much  longer,  he  thought;  but,  to  Ins  great  surprise,  the  lady 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  right  of  her  husband — lord  and  master  though 
he  might  be — to  transfer  her  allegiance  as  he  liked;  and,  after  a long 
altercation,  Lyon  walked  off  with  bis  wife  and  child,  together  with  what 
was  left  of  Mr.  Tryer’s  £5.  Lyon,  who  tells  the  story  as  a good  joke, 
says  he  knew  very  well  his  wife  would  never  agree  to  the  bargain;  but 
adds,  that  there  is  no  dealing  with  “ the  pride  and  conceit  of  his  wife,” 
since  the  gentleman  valued  her  at  so  large  a sum  as  £500. — Liverpool 
Courier. 

To  Persons  about  to  Marry  Clandestinely.— In  consequence  of 
Serten  injuryus  Reports  as  has  got  abroad  Respectin  the  undersined,  and 
witch  threatns  to  Deprive  Im  of  the  Better  Hart  of  his  Bisnis,  it  Ilavin  bin 
sed  that,  he  has  bin  oblig’d  to  Giv  Up  his  Trade  of  a Pass-On  at  Gretna 
Green:  be  hearby  Informs  all  Young  Ladys  and  Yunger  Branchis  of  the 
Nobillety  and  Gentry,  Military  Captings,  Kornits  in  the  Gards,  and 
Handsum  Footmen,  that  he  continues  to  carry  on  Bisnis,  in  both  Branchis, 
in  all  respex  as  he  always  have,  and  is  reddy  to  Ty  the  nupshal  Not  or  to 
shoo  Hosses,  at  a moment’s  Notis,  as  heartofour,  and  upon  the  same 
moderate  Turns.  Any  Lady  or  Genlman  wishin  to  be  jined  together  in 
wholly  Matrimoney,  with  Privasee  and  Dispach,  will  find  him  at  his  Poast 
any  day,  and  if  the  weals  of  their  Carridge  as  Broak  down,  he  will  Engage 
to  do  that  Job  likewise,  in  No  time.  And  he  beggs  to  Assure  all  those 
hoom  it  may  Consarn,  that  there  is  no  fear  that  his  Priviledges  will  be 
took  away;  there  is  too  many  in  the  House  of  Commons,  not  to  menshun 
Irish  Members,  as,  for  their  own  sakes,  will  Respect  his  Vested  Intrests. 
(Signed)  The  Blacksmith  of  Gretna  Green. — Punch. 
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THE  SACRIFICE. 


Oh  1 many  guests  had  met 
In  Colma’s  ancient  hall ; 

And  lords  and  ladies  join’d 
In  merry  dance  with  all. 

So  little  did  they  think 
What  sorrow  would  befall ! 

But  there  was  one  who  sat 
From  all  the  rest  apart, 

With  melancholy  air, 

And  sadness  in  her  heart — 

So  stony  still ! — she  look’d 
As  tho’  a thing  of  art. 

“ Soon,”  said  they,  “ we  shall  see 
Young  Edith  blithe  and  gay. 
Tho’  now  her  features  wear 
The  appearance  of  dismay, 

The  morrow’s  dawn  will  drive 
Her  sorrows  all  away.” 

Then  spake  they  kindly  words  ; 

But  made  she  no  reply — 

Her  broken  spirit  shew’d 
Its  sadness  in  a sigh. 

The  many-crystal  tears 
Stood  trembling  in  her  eye. 

When  now  the  guests  had  gone, 
And  everything  at  rest, 

She  sought  her  lonely  room, 

To  ease  her  troubled  breast. 
Ah  1 who  may  tell  the  grief 
Her  bosom  then  confess’d  ! 
And  ask  ye  why  it  was 
Fair  Edith  had  no  life 
To  join  the  festive  dance, 

In  echo  to  the  fife  ? 

The  morrow’s  sun  should  see 
Her  an  unwilling  wife ! 


For  by  her  father’s  will — 

A barbarous  command — 

One  whom  she  could  not  love 
Had  sought  her  jewell’d  hand. 
He  gain’d  it,  but  her  heart 
Was  in  another  land. 

The  morning  came  in  gloom, 

As  though  it  did  portend 
To  that  day  which  should  follow, 
A miserable  end; 

Tho  lightnings  rent  the  skies, 
And  on  the  earth  did  bend. 
And  Edith,  pale  and  wan, 

Stood  at  the  altar-side, 

And  many  noble  lords 
To  her  in  blood  allied  — 

He,  also,  who  had  brought 
Her  for  his  youthful  bride. 

And  now  the  fatal  ring 

Had  mark’d  her  for  his  own  ; 
The  priest  had  bless’d  them  both, 
And  wish’d  them  sorrow  none. 
To  Edith  all  had  pass’d 
Unconscious  and  unknown. 

Then  as  the  bridegroom  placed 
His  arm  her  form  around 
A maniac  look  she  gave — 

A fearful,  thrilling  sound  ; 

Then  fell  with  heavy  length 
Upon  the  sacred  ground. 

They  raised  her,  but  in  vain 
Her  life  they  could  restore  ; 

One  dying  groan  she  gave, 
Repeating  something  o’er — 

Her  lover’s  name  it  was — 

Then  never  utter’d  morel 
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THE  STORY-TELLE'l. 


DONNA  ANNA. — A Tale  of  Art. 


“ THe  world  of  poetry — 'tis  but  a mirror , 

Wherein  doth  glass  itself  our  human  fate." 

Chapter  I. 

It  was  a lovely  morning  in  the  spring  of  1814,  the  first  blooming  season 
for  many  a year  that  had  opened  upon  a land  restored  to  freedom  and 
happiness.  The  tide  of  war,  ruled  by  the  mighty  genius  that  shook  the 
world,  had  swept  over  Germany;  and  the  first  gleam  of  sunshine  in  her 
horizon  came  with  the  returning  season  of  smiles,  as  a pledge  of  perma- 
nent peace. 

A travelling  carriage  was  passing  through  a broken  and  picturesque 

country,  a part  of  the  dominions  of  Leopold,  Prince  of . Three 

persons  were  seated  within:  of  these  one  was  a man  about  forty-five,  of 
dark  complexion,  whom  we  shall  call  Antonio;  be  was  an  Italian  musi- 
cian, and  chapelmaster  in  the  service  of  Prince  Leopold.  Another  was  a 
violinist — Rusplin  by  name;  he  was  short  and  slight  in  figure,  with 
features  irregular  almost  to  distortion,  and  rendered  more  so  by  the 
continual  and  rapid  play  of  expression.  Yet  they  were  redeemed  from 
absolute  ugliness  by  the  stamp  of  a kind  and  benevolent  nature.  There 
wa3  cunning  in  the  twinkle  of  his  small,  keen  black  eyes,  but  nothing  of 
malice;  his  whole  soul  seemed  devoted  to  music;  his  impulses  were  good 
will ; in  short,  though  evidently  a man  of  quick  passions,  Ruspliu’s  life — 
and  he  had  advanced  to  middle  age — had  been  harmless  and  irreproachable. 
He  carried  his  violin  with  him,  laid  carefully  at  his  feet. 

The  remaining  occupant  of  the  carriage  was  a young  girl,  the  daughter 
of  Antonio.  Though  of  Italian  parentage,  she  had  been  born  and 
educated  in  Germany.  Yet  she  spoke  the  pure  Tuscan  like  a native,  for 
it  was  the  language  of  her  home,  and  she  learned  it  from  her  mother’s  lips. 
That  mother  she  had  lost  in  childhood;  and  after  this  bereavement,  had 
been,  by  order  of  Leopold,  brought  up  in  his  own  household  as  a 
companion  of  the  young  Princess  Eveline.  The  careful  education  she 
received  at  court,  and  her  habitual  association  with  her  superiors  in  rank, 
had  imparted  to  her  graces  and  accomplishments  that  were  indeed  but 


fitting  embellishments  of  the  noble  gifts  she  had  received  from  nature. 
Her  beauty  was  of  that  rare  and  exquisite  kind  that  blends  harmonious  by 
qualities  apparently  opposite.  The  fair  complexion,  the  clustering  brown 
hair,  the  sweetly  chiselled  features,  the  modest  grace  of  her  form — were 
characteristics  of  German  beauty.  But  she  had  also  the  large  dark  eyes, 
that  could  flash  with  energy  or  melt  with  softness,  and  the  fullness  and 
symmetry  of  form  belonging  to  Italy.  Her  voice  combined  the  rich  and 
gorgeous  magic  of  the  south  with  the  thrilling  and  mysterious  power  of 
northern  music.  It  not  only  enchained  the  ear,  but  enthralled  the  heart  of 
those  who  listened:  elevating  and  moving  at  the  same  time.  No  wonder 
the  music-loving  prince  was  proud  of  so  rare  a gem,  and  unwilling  that  she 
should  have  other  home  than  his  own  palace. 

These  travellers  were  on  their  way  to  a hunting  castle  of  the  prince, 
beautifully  situated  on  the  borders  of  a lake,  embosomed  in  the  mountains. 
It  was  here  that  Leopold  had  determined  to  spend  some  days  with  his 
court,  and  celebrate  the  betrothal  and  marriage  of  his  daughter.  On  the 
battlefield,  from  which  he  had  but  recently  returned,  he  had  found  a 

husband  for  her.  This  was  Albert,  hereditary  prince  of  H . The 

young  man  had  shown  a brave  spirit,  had  fought  valiantly  for  liberty,  and 
completely  won  the  esteem  of  Prince  Leopold.  He  thought  he  saw  in  him 
one  whom  his  daughter  would  love,  and  sacrificed  all  views  of  ambiti  on  to 
her  happiness.  With  his  wealth  and  extent  of  dominions,  he  might  have 
sought  a son-in-law  among  the  proudest  thrones  of  Europe;  for  Let  pold 
had  no  male  heir,  and  his  principality,  with  the  exception  of  a sraaH 
district,  would  he  inherited  by  the  husband  of  Eveline.  Albert  had 
scarcely  more  than  the  name  of  a prince,  and  no  riches  but  his  sword.  But 
he  was  accomplished  and  handsome;  Jhe  was  skilled  in  painting  and  music; 
he  was  an  adept  in  the  arts  of  winning  a lady’s  heart.  The  prince  at  ted 
not  like  the  politician,  but  the  father  who  loved  his  child.  He  spokt  of 
his  daughter  to  his  young  companion  in  arms ; showed  him  her  picture  a rid 
her  letters ; and  finally  offered  to  bestow  her  hand  upon  him.  Albert  may  i ot 
have  been  devoid  of  ambition;  it  is  certain  he  showed  an  eagerness  to  avail 
himself  of  such  distinguishing  favour  that  convinced  the  father  of  the  sincer- 
ity of  his  passion  for  the  young  princess.  In  short,  all  was  soon  arranged, 
and  the  meeting  of  the  youthful  pair  was  to  take  place  at  the  hunting- 
castle  above  mentioned,  where  they  could  learn,  in  a few  days,  to  know 
each  other  better  than  in  months  surrounded  by  the  formalities  of  court 
etiquette. 

Preparations  had  been  made  on  an  extensive  scale  to  render  this  family 
fete  as  magnificent  as  possible.  Artisans  had  been  sent  to  arrange  scenery 
for  concerts  and  operas,  for  Leopold  was  a distinguished  connoisseur,  and 
music  was  his  chief  pleasure.  It  was  to  preside  over  this  department  that 
the  chapelmaster  was  bound  for  the  castle;  and  where  could  such  a prima 
be  sought  as  his  daughter?  A small  company  selected  from  musicians  in 
the  service  of  the  prince  had  already  arrived  before  them. 

The  carriage  now  came  in  sight  of  the  castle,  which  stood  on  a hill 
covered  with  verdure.  The  more  modern  part  was  built  in  the  noblest 
style  of  architecture,  and  did  not  look  out  of  keeping  with  tho  gay  and 
ancient  pile,  reared  in  the  middle  ages.  A garden  and  park  sloped  gently 
to  the  lake,  on  the  shore  of  which  several  houses  had  been  built  for  the 
accommodation  of  guests,  when  the  castle  was  full,  and  of  their  followers. 
Cattle  were  browsing  in  the  broad  meadows  of  luxuriant  green;  hills 
covered  with  vineyards  swelled  behind  and  on  either  side  of  the  castle;  and 
above  them  rose  wooded  mountains,  broken  by  deep  ravines,  ragged  with 
precipices,  or  shooting  upwards  their  peaks  covered  with  snow.  The 
landscape  enclosed  in  this  mountainous  circle  presented  every  variety 
requisite  for  romantic  scenery,  and  tho  blue  cloudless  heaven  above  seemed 
to  smile  upon  so  lovely  a picture. 

Rusplin  declared  his  intention  of  walking  the  rest  of  the  way;  and  as 
the  young  lady  thought  they  could  better  enjoy  the  view  and  prolong  the 
pleasure  by  a walk,  the  whole  party  alighted  and  sent  the  carriage  for- 
ward, Rusplin  first  securing  his  violin.  The  footpath  they  took  deviated 
from  the  road,  and  they  were  presently  in  the  cool  shadow  of  the  wood.  The 
path  ascended  the  mountain  for  some  distance  eastward  of  the  castle,  till  it. 
reached  a point  above  the  vine-covered  slopes,  when  it  suddenly  emerged 
from  the  copse.  Our  travellers  now  found  themselves  on  a rocky  preci- 
pice, commanding  a view  more  beautiful  than  ever  poetic  fancy  conceivod. 
Hills,  woods  and  fields  lay  beneath  them,  with  the  blue,  tranquil  lake,  the 
picturesque  ancient  pile,  and  the  white  dwellings  scattered  along  the  water 
side. 

“ See,  Donna  Anna,”  cried  Rusplin,  playfully,  for  so  he  always  called  the 
young  lady,  in  compliment  to  her  Dinging  in  that  part,  from  Mozart’s 
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opera.  “ See  what  a feast  you  have  to  thank  me  for ! Here  is  scenery  to 
your  taste,  and  a precipice  and  abyss  into  the  bargain!  An  echo,  too,  I 
warrant  me!  Oho!”  And  truly  enough  his  shout  was  returned  in 
prolonged  reverberations. 

“It  is  indeed  beautiful!”  replied  the  young  lady,  smiling  as  she  gazed. 
Seating  herself  on  the  bank  of  turf,  she  took  off  her  straw  hat  and  let  the 
cool  breeze  play  with  the  curls  that  shaded  her  fair  brow  and  cheek.  All 
were  silent  for  a few  moments  from  the  fulness  of  enjoyment. 

At  length  Rusplin  drew  a prolonged  note  from  his  instrument,  and 
then  played  an  air  which  was  echoed  back  in  tones  like  the  softest 
breathings  of  an  Eolian  harp.  The  chapelmaster  cried  encore.  His 
daughter  lifted  up  her  face  with  an  expression  of  delight. 

“Not  bad,  eh?”  cried  the  player.  “Well,  you  shall  have  more;  but, 
JDonna  Anna,  you  must  sing.  Step  this  way: — the  echo  is  better  here!” 
And  leading  the  fair  musician  to  a rock  more  advanced,  he  commenced  an 
accompaniment  to  her  song.  Her  clear,  powerful  voice  rose  in  its  liquid 
fulness,  waking  the  echoes  till  the  whole  solitude  seemed  vocal  with  rich 
melody.  It  was  as  if  a thousand  fairy  tones  were  blending  into  one  tide 
of  harmonious  sweetness.  When  she  ceased,  there  was  a charmed 
silence,  which  was  suddenly  broken  by  the  addition  of  another  person  to 
the  group. 

Chapter  II. 

This  was  a young  man  of  noble  figure  and  handsome  features,  in-. a 
half  military  dress,  over  which  he  wore  a green  cloak.  He  appeared 
upon  the  scene  so  suddenly,  that  Anna  uttered  a slight  cry  and  started  to  her 
feet.  The  rock  on  which  she  stood  was  so  near  the  verge  that  the  stranger 
was  alarmed  for  her  safety : he  sprang  forward  and  seized  her  arm.  The 
young  girl  recovered  quickly  from  her  surprise. 

“ There  is  no  danger,”  she  said,  with  a smile,  and  accepting  his 
proffered  assistance  to  descend. 

“You  must  pardon  me  for  playing  the  listener,”  said  the  stranger, 
courteously,  “ but  in  truth  I had  sufficient  excuse.  May  I beg  a repetition 
of  your  song?” 

The  young  girl  bowed  her  head  and  turned  to  look  for  Rusplin;  he  had 
disappeared.  It  was  the  eccentric  man’s  way  to  quit  the  company  on  the 
entrance  of  any  one  who  pleased  him  not,  and  he  always  formed  his 
jua  unent  of  an  acquaintance  at  first  sight.  It  was  evident  the  stranger 
har  not  gained  his  favour. 

« Ha,  our  orchestra  has  deserted  us!”  cried  the  stranger,  smiling.  “ But 
wil  1 not  this  gentleman ” 

“My  father,  the  chapelmaster  of  Prince  Leopold,”  interrupted  the 
yo  nng  lady. 

“ Signor  Antonio!”  exclaimed  the  stranger,  with  an  acknowledgment  as 
cordial  as  it  was  graceful.  “Believe  me,  I am  rejoiced  to  make  your 
at  quaintance.  I have  heard  much  of  you — so  much — that  I had  the 
strongest  desire  to  see  you.”  , 

Antonio  bowed. 

“ I am  a passionate  lover  of  music,’’  continued  the  young  man,  “ whose 
distinguished  votary  you  are;  will  you  not  suffer  me,  then,  to  join  you,  and 
to  act  as  your  guide  to  the  castle?” 

So  courteous  an  offer  could  not  be  refused;  and  the  party  descended  the 
mountain  by  a path  the  stranger  pointed  out.  The  conversation  turned 
upon  the  approaching  marriage  of  the  princess,  who  was  expected  on  the 
following  day.  Anna  spoke  with  the  warmest  affection  of  her  youthful 
companion  and  friend,  and  praised  her  beauty  and  virtue  so  eloquently, 
that  she  forgot  a stranger  was  listening.  When,  on  looking  up,  she  saw 
his  fine  dark  eyes  fixed  admiringly  on  her  face,  she  blushed,  without 
knowing  why,  and  became  silent. 

They  reached,  at  length,  the  end  of  their  journey.  The  chapelmaster 
and  his  daughter  found  a cottage  in  the  park  appointed  for  their  reception. 
The  stranger  was  to  lodge  at  the  inn  upon  the  shore  of  the  lake.  He 
took  leave,  with  courtly  grace,  of  his  new  acquaintances,  having  asked  and 
obtained  permission  to  join  them  in  the  afternoon,  and  look  over,  with 
Antonio,  some  musical  arrangements  for  the  approaching  fete. 

In  front  of  the  pretty  cottage,  which  was  adorned  with  acacias,  lilacs, 
roses  and  other  shrubbery,  and  vines  creeping  over  the  green  jalousies, 
stood  the  carriage,  from  which  Rusplin  was  busily  engaged  removing 
packages  into  the  house.  Anna  playfully  rallied  him  on  his  desertion;  he 
replied  that  he  wanted  no  such  acquaintance  as  the  stranger,  and 
proceeded  to  insist  on  the  malevolence  of  his  physiognomy. 

“ You  are  a partial  judge,  Rusplin!”  cried  the  young  girl.  “ But  even 
you,  surely,  cannot  help  acknowledging  that  he  is  handsome!” 

“ Ah,  lovely  Donna  Anna!”  exclaimed  the  violinist,  catching  her  hand 
and  pressing  it,  “ you  will  do  well  to  chase  away  such  handsome — villains! 
You  are  safer,  sweet  one,  with  the  ugly  but  honest  old  plague — Rusplin!” 
He  accompanied  this  warning  with  so  grotesque  a gesture  of  deference, 
that  the  girl  knew  not  whether  to  laugh  or  be  angry.  She  snatched  away 
her  hand,  and  ran,  humming  an  air,  into  the  cottage. 

Our  travellers  had  just  finished  their  dinner,  which  had  been  sent  from 
the  castle,  when  the  stranger  came  through  the  park  towards  them. 
Rusplin,  who  had  risen,  immediately  left  the  cottage.  Anna  felt  some 
vexation  at  his  obstinacy;  and  a shadow  was  on  her  brow  when  their  new 
acquaintance  entered.  He  greeted  her  and  her  father  smilingly,  and 
accepted  Antonio’s  invitation  to  join  them  on  the  rustic  seat  before  the 
door.  Both  were  soon  interested  in  his  conversation.  He  described 
scenes  in  the  late  war,  in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  and  talked  of  the 
happy  prospects  now  dawning  on  the  eountry.  At  length  he  led  the 


discourse  to  music;  and  took  occasion  earnestly  to  request  the  favour  of  a 
song  from  Anna.  Antonio  seconded  the  petition,  and  recommended  some 
airs  from  Don  Giovanni.  Prince  Leopold,  he  said,  had  signified  his 
pleasure  that  this  celebrated  opera  of  Mozart  should  be  represented  here. 
Some  noble  amateurs  were  to  take  part  in  the  performance;  in  fact,  it  had 
been  reported  that  Prince  Albert  himself  would  assume  the  principal 
character.  The  stranger  begged  for  some  of  the  music  of  this  opera;  and 
Antonio  led  the  way  to  the  little  parlour  where  the  piano  was  placed.  He 
opened  the  instrument,  recommending  them  to  begin  with  the  introduction. 
The  stranger  sang  the  airs  of  Leporello  with  taste,  but  without  the  requi- 
site humour.  But  when  Anna  commenced  he  took  the  part  of  Don 
Giovanni.  He  showed  now  no  lack  of  spirit  or  fire.  At  the  close  of  the 
duet,  Antonio  cried  with  true  Italian  enthusiasm — “ Oh ! hang  the  prince ! 
If  you  could  only  be  our  Don  Giovanni!” 

The  stranger  smiled,  bowed,  and  glancing  at  the  fair  singer,  replied, 
“ By  the  side  of  such  a Donna  Anna  one  could  not  fail  to  perform 
wonders !” 

Anna  coloured  and  trembled  a little,  as  she  met  the  young  man’s 
look  of  admiration.  She  could  hardly  tell  if  she  felt  pleased  or  abashed  at 
his  compliment. 

Another  and  another  duet  was  proposed  and  sung;  hours  passed  in  the 
witching  occupation;  and  when  the  words  “ Gia  la  notte"  (already  night) 
came  to  the  singers’  lips,  the  deepening  shade  warned  them  that  the  day 
was  closing.  Antonio  rose  from  the  piano;  the  stranger  proposed  a walk 
by  the  lake,  and  they  left  the  cottage. 

The  scene  was  one  of  unrivalled  beauty.  The  crimson  rays  were  linger- 
ing on  the  mountain  summits;  the  clear  rosy  hues  of  sunset  were  beginning 
to  fade  into  the  gray  of  twilight;  a single  star  was  visible,  and  the 
nightingale’s  melancholy  note  was  heard  in  the  foliage.  The  moon  was 
just  rising  over  the  dark  crown  of  the  mountain.  The  lake  lay  like  a 
sheet  of  silver  before  them;  the  path  led  between  two  rows  of  stately 
chestnut  trees  to  the  end  of  the  park,  where  a rustic  bridge  thrown  across 
a stream  led  into  the  road.  Beyond  this  were  several  dwellings — the  inn, 
the  forester’s  house,  and  cottages  occupied  by  labourers  who  cultivated 
the  vineyards.  Many  were  lighted  up ; and  the  parlour  of  the  inn  seemed 
to  be  a scene  of  festivity,  if  one  might  judge  from  the  illumination,  and 
the  sounds  of  music  and  mirth  that  came  through  the  open  windows.  As 
they  came  nearer,  groups  of  country  damsels  and  young  men  might  be 
seen  dancing,  in  various  dresses,  and  with  the  wildness  and  rustic  hilarity 
of  true  mountaineers.  The  musician,  seated  on  the  table  in  the  corner, 
was  no  other  than  Rusplin;  and  his  quaint  gestures,  as  he  played  the 
violin,  added  not  a little  to  the  comic  of  the  scene.  The  stranger  would 
have  gone  in,  but  Anna  feared  some  freak  on  the  part  of  her  capricious 
friend,  and  insisted  on  pursuing  their  walk.  A mountain  path  led  them 
under  a picturesque  walk  of  overhanging  rocks.  A waterfall  threw  itself 
from  the  height  above,  and  dashed  with  roar  and  spray  into  the  ravine.  A 
song  was  heard  from  the  lake  beneath  them;  it  came  from  a fisherma; . 
sitting  idle  in  his  boat.  Anna  proposed  returning  by  water;  they  calif  d 
to  the  fisherman,  and  the  party  was  presently  seated  in  his  little  vessel. 

“If  it  please  you,”  said  the  man,  “ I will  row  up  to  the  island;  there  we 
can  get  the  wind  to  sail  to  the  castle,  which  the  mountain  keeps  off  from 
us  here.” 

“ Go,  then,”  said  Antonio.  “ It  is  years  since  I have  visited  that  spot. 
I remember  it  so  well!” 

A few  minutes  rowing  brought  them  to  the  island.  It  was  in  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  lake,  and  was,  in  fact,  only  a strip  of  rock  on  which 
Prince  Leopold  had  constructed  a building,  intended  to  resemble  a ruined 
tower,  to  contain  fishing  apparatus.  In  the  pale  moonlight  the  scene  had 
something  of  a terrific  character.  The  tall,  gloomy  cliffs — the  long 
shadows  thrown  from  the  mountains  on  the  water — the  bold  projecting 
shores,  that  seemed  to  approach  closely — the  ancient  looking  ruins — all 
contributed  to  the  sombre  effect.  It  was  customary  for  strangers  to  visit 
this  spot,  and  the  boatman  pulled  for  the  landing  as  a matter  of  course. 
They  ascended  by  rude  steps  cut  in  the  rocks,  and  found  themselves  on  a 
platform  covered  with  wild,  thick  holly  bushes.  Out  of  the  midst  of  the 
dark  foliage  rose  the  tower.  The  door  was  open;  they  entered,  and 
found  the  interior  as  rude  as  without.  The  walls  were  hung  with  fishing- 
tackle.  A small  side  door  opened  into  another  apartment,  along  the  walls 
of  which  ran  a shelf  of  rushes,  covered  with  shells  and  crystals.  A few 
water  plants  grew  in  this  reedy  soil.  A water-jet  fell  into  a small  basin. 
The  moonlight  poured  in  at  the  window,  which  was  wreathed  with  wild 
roses  and  ivy,  and  shaded  by  the  holly  trees. 

The  silence  and  solitude  of  this  retreat  would  have  cheeked  the  most 
mirthful  spirit.  Antonio  stood  with  folded  arms,  abstracted,  melancholy, 
and  lost  apparently  in  sad  recollections. 

“ I would  choose  this  spot,”  said  Anna,  at  length,  “ if  I meant  to  abjure 
the  world.  It  is  like  a tomb  adorned  with  flowers;  so  strangely  are 
mingled  the  gloomy  and  the  beautiful.  But  let  us  go.” 

Antonio  gave  his  arm  to  his  child,  and  they  returned  to  the  boat.  A 
half-hour’s  sail  brought  them  to  the  park  of  the  castle.  As  they  landed 
and  walked  homeward,  the  tones  of  Rusplin’s  violin  greeted  them ; but  so 
mournful  was  the  music,  that,  excited  as  her  mind  had  been,  Anna  could 
not  refrain  from  tears.  She  concealed  her  face  in  her  shawl,  and  bidding 
good  night  to  the  stranger,  sought  the  refuge  of  her  own  apartment. 

Chatter  HL 

The  morning  was  as  fresh  and  lovely  as  the  evening  had  promised. 
Antonio  went  early  to  the  eastle  to  superintend  some  preparations; 
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Rusplin  had  not  returned  all  night,  nor  had  yet  made  his  appearance. 
Anna  sat  before  the  cottage  door  busied  in  some  feminine  work,  and 
cheerful  with  her  own  happy  thoughts,  which  accorded  with  the  beautiful 
and  quiet  scene  around  her.  Suddenly  she  heard  a footstep;  she  looked 
up  and  the  stranger  stood  before  her.  She  started,  blushed,  and  seemed 
embarrassed. 

“ Pardon  me,”  he  said,  “ if  I have  disturbed  your  reverie,  but  indeed  I 
could  not  help  coming — to  take  leave — ” 

Anna  looked  up  inquiringly. 

“ Yes,  to  take  leave,  for  I am  compelled  to  go  immediately.  But  I hope 
in  a few  days  to  see  you  again.”  A deadly  paleness  had  succeeded  the 
colour  on  the  youDg  girl’s  cheek.  She  did  not  reply. 

“ Will  you  forgive  me,”aresumed  the  stranger,  in  a tone  of  deep  feeling, 
“ that  I have  not  been  altogether  frank — that  I have  deceived  you?  Would 
to  heaven  I had  no  need  to  undeceive!” 

“ I do  not  quite  understand  you,  sir!”  said  Anna,  timidly,  “you  cannot 
well  have  deceived  us — for  you  have  told  us  nothing  of  yourself.” 

“ It  is  nevertheless  true.  Promise  me,”  cried  the  young  man,  earnestly, 
“ whatever  may  appear,  that  I shall  have  your  forgiveness!  Promise  me, 
Anna!”  He  seized  her  hand,  which  he  held  fast,  in  spite  of  her  effort  to 
withdraw  it,  urging  his  request  more  beseechingly.  “ Promise  it  me!  I 
cannot  leave  you  else;  I can  have  no  peace,  no  rest  till  then!” 

Anna’s  heart  beat  violently,  but  she  struggled  for  composure,  and  with 
a smile  replied,  “ Indeed,  I know  of  nothing  to  forgive;  but  with  all  my 
heart  I promise  you  full  pardon  for  your  unknown  fault.” 

“ I have  your  word,”  answered  the  stranger,  with  an  expression  of 
satisfaction,  “ now  farewell.  In  a few  days  I shall  see  you  again.”  He 
gazed  on  her  face  with  a look  of  deep  tenderness  that  caused  the  maiden 
to  droop  her  eyes  on  the  ground,  pressed  her  hand  again  and  again  to  his 
lips,  then  turned,  and  disappeared  in  the  foliage  of  the  park. 

What  was  it  that  brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of  the  fair  girl  when  she 
found  herself  alone  once  more? — that  caused  her  to  hide  her  face  in  her 
hands?  Ah!  the  power  of  young  love  is  insidious;  the  heart  is  conquered 
before  its  owner  dreams  the  outposts  are  assailed!  Anna  sat  still  in  her 
abstraction,  unconscious  of  all  but  her  own  wild  fancies,  when  she  was 
aroused  by  a shower  of  roses  and  other  flowers,  that  fell  over  her  head 
and  lap.  At  the  same  time  Itusplin’s  quaint  visage  peered  from  the  lilac 
bushes.  “ Sweets  to  the  sweet,  Donna  Anna,”  he  cried.  “ But  what  is  the 
matter?” 

“ What  beautiful  flowers!”  exclaimed  the  girl,  smiling,  and  trying  to  hide 
her  embarrassment. 

“ Yes,  and  covered  with  dew!”  cried  the  little  man,  “ like  yourself, 
Donna  Anna,  smiling  throu  gh  tears.  But,  know  you,  fair  lady,  that  the 
dance  is  about  to  begin — that  the  princess  is  coming?” 

“ Indeed!” 

“ Yes,  a messenger  just  now  rode  up  to  the  castle.  I must  tune  my 
violin,  and  you  must  practise  your  airs,  for  the  prince,  you  know,  is  a 
rapturous  lover  of  music.  Here  comes  Antonio!  The  princess  is  coming!” 
“ I know  it,”  responded  Antonio.  “ Our  opera  company  and  the  whole 
chapel  come  with  her.  I am  going  to  make  some  arrangements  in  the 
concert  hall  and  the  theatre.”  He  went  on,  accompanied  by  Rusplin,  who 
chatted  incessantly  about  his  violin  and  the  comparative  merits  of  different 
composers,  while  Anna  retired  to  the  cottage. 

About  five  in  the  afternoon  all  was  in  commotion.  Prince  Leopold  and 
his  daughter,  with  a numerous  train  of  carriages  and  waggons,  had  arrived. 
The  people  of  the  neighbouring  country  were  assembled  around  the  castle 
and  along  the  road,  to  welcome  with  acclamations  the  beloved  sovereign, 
who,  for  many  years,  had  not  visited  this  region.  The  peasants  shouted; 
young  girls  threw  flowers  in  the  road.  Three  pretty  damsels,  dressed  in 
holiday  attire,  offered  the  royal  bride— that  was  to  be — a wreath  composed 
of  roses,  myrtle  and  jasmine.  “ May  your  Highness’s  joy  bloom  as  these 
flowers!”  was  the  set  speech  assigned  to  the  one  who  presented  the  wreath. 
Eveline  smiled,  reached  her  hand  to  each  of  the  young  girls,  and  replied, 
“Pray  lor  me  that  my  joy  may  not  wither  as  soon!”  Then,  clinging  to 
her  father’s  arm,  she  passed  on  through  the  welcoming  crowd,  and  walked 
up  the  marble  steps  of  the  castle. 

When  the  princess  had  rested  from  her  fatigue,  the  prince  proposed  a 
walk  through  the  park  to  the  pavilion  near  the  lake.  It  was  built  on  a 
bank  somewhat  elevated  above  the  water,  and  commanded  a view  of  the 
lake  to  its  upper  extremity  with  the  mountains  beyond.  The  rocky  island 
lay  full  in  sight.  Eveline  gazed  in  admiration  on  the  beauty  of  the  scene; 
her  father  seemed  oppressed  by  some  melancholy  recollection,  for  he 
sighed  and  appeared  abstracted.  Then  taking  a perspective  glass  from 
the  table,  he  examined  the  island  through  it.  “ I see  the  tower  plainly 
through  the  foliage,”  said  he,  in  a low  tone,  as  if  speaking  to  himself;  and 

after  a pause,  added,  “ It  is  twenty  years  since ” 

Eveline  bent  over  the  chair  on  which  her  father  was  seated,  and  said 
gently,  “ What  is  it  moves  you,  dear  father?” 

“ Look  through  this  glass,”  answered  the  prince,  “ and  tell  me  what  thou 
seest.” 

Eveline  seated  herself  and  obeyed. 

“ I see  the  ruins  of  a tower  in  the  midst  of  dark  foliage,  tinged  with  the 
last  rays  of  sunset.” 

“ And  among  the  bushes— what?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“ I thought  I saw  a white  figure  there.” 

“True:  it  is  a lady  in  white;  now  she  has  disappeared  in  the  bushes. 
Is  the  tower  inhabited?” 


“ No,”  answered  Leopold,  in  some  agitation,  “ the  island  is  but  a mass 
of  rock.” 

“ Then  strangers  must  be  visiting  the  spot,”  observed  Eveline. 

“ Perhaps  so,”  answered  her  father,  and  relapsed  into  silence. 

Here  Antonio,  with  his  daughter,  and  Emilia,  the  favourite  attendant  of 
the  princess,  came  down  an  avenue  of  the  park.  Leopold  hastened  to 
banish  the  cloud  from  his  brow.  Eveline  was  soon  in  earnest  conversation 
with  Anna,  from  whom  she  had  been  separated  some  time,  while  on  a visit 
to  her  relatives  in  Hungary.  They  had  many  an  early  recollection  to  call 
up,  and  much  to  talk  about.  The  prince  was  squally  absorbed  with  his 
chapelmaster,  whom  it  was  evident  he  regarded  also  as  a friend.  Antonio, 
indeed,  deserved  the  distinction,  which  he  never  abused.  It  was  well 
known  that  he  had  refused  to  accept  valuable  lands  and  other  gifts  offered 
him  by  the  prince,  contenting  himself  with  meriting  the  highest  praise  in 
the  discharge  of  his  professional  duties. 

As  the  evening  came  on,  lights  were  brought,  and  covered  With  glass 
shades.  The  landscape,  seen  in  the  soft  moonlight,  and  the  mingling 
reflection  of  the  line  of  purple  in  the  west,  was  not  less  lovely  than  by  day  - 
light. The  breeze  blew  freshly,  and  the  waves  murmured  against  the 
marble  steps  descending  from  the  balcony  to  the  water.  The  space  thus 
covered  sheltered  two  or  three  light  boats.  Prince  Leopold  threw  open 
the  folding  doors  and  stepped  out  upon  the  balcony.  “ The  coolness  of 
the  air  is  delicious,”  said  he.  “ Our  friend  Anna  must  add  to  the  loveli- 
ness of  this  quiet  scene  by  giving  us  a romance  or  a canzone  of  her  singing: 
her  voice  will  sound  over  the  water  like  spirit  tones.” 

Anna  was  about  to  sing  in  obedience  to  this  request,  when  a servant 
entered  and  delivered  a letter  to  the  prince.  As  he  glanced  through  it,  a 
smile  played  on  his  lips;  he  nodded  to  the  servant,  who  immediately  with- 
drew, and  said  to  the  ladies,  “ I have  just  heard  that  one  of  my  late 
military  comrades  is  here  by  chance;  he  was  informed  of  my  arrival  and 
presence  here,  and  asks  leave  to  join  us.  I have  invited  him  to  make  one 
of  our  circle.” 

“ Who  his  he?”  asked  the  princess,  carelessly. 

“ I will  present  him  to  you  in  a few  moments,”  answered  her  father, 
smiling.  “In  the  meantime  we  must  have  our  song;  come,  Anna.”  The 
young  girl  was  already  seated  at  the  piano  and  instantly  began  a song  of 
great  sweetness,  the  music  of  which  had  been  composed  by  her  father.  Its 
wild  and  plaintive  melody  mingled  with  the  ceaseless  dash  of  waves  without, 
that  seemed  a fitting  accompaniment.  As  she  sang  the  last  words,  Anna 
raised  her  eyes  to  a large  mirror,  before  which  she  sat,  that  reflected  the 
door  leading  into  the  park  and  opposite  the  balcony.  She  saw  the  door 
slowly  open.  The  next  instant,  like  a picture  in  a large  golden  frame,  full 
in  the  light  of  the  lamps,  stood  the  figure  of  the  stranger. 

The  song  died  away  in  a faint  shriek;  the  singer  sprang  to  her  feet,  and 
in  another  moment  would  have  fallen  to  the  ground,  had  not  the  stranger 
rushed  forward  and  supported  her  in  his  arms. 

Prince  Leopold,  Eveline,  and  Emilia  hastened  to  her  assistance;  the 
intruder  stammered  a few  words  of  apology;  but  Anna,  who  had  now 
recovered  her  self-possession,  though  she  trembled  violently,  laid  all  the 
blame  on  her  own  folly  in  being  terrified  at  the  figure  in  the  mirror.  She 
begged  pardon  for  her  silliness,  which  Leopold  readily  granted.  “ Truly,” 
said  he,  “ your  song  had  rapt  me  beyond  this  every-day  world;  no  wonder 
the  singer’s  spirits  were  overstrung.  The  accident  has  disturbed  our  plan 
a little;  for  see,  Eveline  is  frightened  too ! My  daughter — this  gentleman 
is  Prince  Albert.” 

Surprise  and  modest  confusion  brought  the  blood  into  the  fair  cheek  ot 
the  princess.  But,  reassured  by  her  father’s  voice,  she  raised  her  blue 
eyes  timidly  and  extended  her  hand  to  her  affianced  bridegroom,  who 
kissed  it  with  respectful  tenderness.  What  were  Anna’s  feelings  meanwhile? 
The  name  was  like  a dagger  in  her  breast.  The  mystery  of  his  parting 
words  was  now  explained,  and  at  the  same  instant  the  veil  was  torn  from 
her  own  heart. 

They  who  love  may  be  unconscious  of  it,  so  long  as  they  are  happy; 
but  let  the  object  be  torn  away  and  all  is  apparent.  So  it  was  with  Anna, 
in  whose  bosom  the  feeling  had  grown  with  the  quickness  peculiar  to  her 
mother’s  clime.  She  trembled  not,  she  showed  no  outward  sign  ot 
agitation ; but  she  stood  cold  as  a marble  statue,  petrified  by  a look  of  the 
Medusa  from  which  the  rose-coloured  veil  has  been  suddenly  removed. 

With  all  the  graceful  courtesy  belonging  to  his  rank,  Prince  Albert 
paid  his  salutation  to  Anna  and  her  father,  and  mentioned  their  interview 
of  the  preceding  day.  “Contrary  to  my  expectation,”  said  he,  “ I found 
myself  at  liberty  some  days  before  the  time  appointed  for  my  visit.  ). 
could  not  come  to  the  capital;  your  Highness  had  prohibited  it;  I resolved, 
therefore,  to  hasten  to  this  paradise,  destined  to  be  the  Eden  of  my  love. 

I left  my  followers  a station  behind,  and  came  hither  unknown,  to  wait  the 
arrival  of  the  fair  arbitress  of  my  fate.  To  this  young  lady,”  and  he 
turned  to  Anna,  “am  I indebted  for  a glowing  picture  of  her  charms  and 
virtues,  which  I find  only  exceeded  by  the  lovely  reality.”  Again  he  raised 
Eveline’s  hand  to  his  lips. 

Antonio  remembered  his  disrespectful  remark  upon  the  prince’s  taste  in 
music,  and  mentioned  it  to  apologise;  but  Albert  replied,  laughing,  “ Nay, 
you  gave  me  a triumph  in  that  you  commended  the  stranger's  performance; 
and  as  to  the  rest  I well  knew  your  judgment  to  be  perfectly  correct.  I 
hope  to  improve  under  your  direction.” 

How  the  evening  passed  Anna  hardly  knew;  it  was  with  a heart  heavy 
with  anguish  she  dared  not  reveal,  that  she  bade  her  father  good  night  in 
their  little  cottage,  and  retired  to  her  own  apartment.  There  she  flung 
herself  on  her  bed  and  wept  hitter  snd  burning  tears.  They  were  those  of 
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self-reproach,  which  she  had  never  felt  before.  Her  grief  had  subsided  into 
a quiet  sadness,  when  she  heard  a low  and  plaintive  melody — the  tones  of 
Rusplin’s  violin.  Now,  for  the  first  time  it  appeared  strange  to  her  that  he 
chose  only  at  night  to  play  such  melancholy  airs.  The  music  was  various 
and  often  capriciously  changed,  but  always  breathed  the  same  pensive 
spirit.  It  was  like  the  wailing  night-wind  sweeping  the  strings  of  an 
Eolian  harp,  and  restlessly  wandering  from  one  wild  strain  to  another. 
This  fitful,  unquiet  complaining  melody  suited  the  mood  of  our  heroine, 
and  it  fell  soothingly  on  her  ear.  Ere  long  the  first  sorrow  of  her  young 
heart  was  forgotten,  and  she  sank  into  a peaceful  slumber. 

(7b  be  continued.')  -» 

THE  CHALLENGE  OF  BARLETTA. 

An  Historical  Romance  of  the  Sixteenth  Century. 

Chapter  XIX  and  Last. 

A1  an  equal  distance  from  Barletta  and  the  French  camp,  where  the  plain, 
stretching  towards  the  hills  begins  to  ascend,  a level  spot  opens  between 
the  adjacent  elevations,  formed  probably  by  some  ancient  alluvium,  cover- 
ing an  area  of  three  hundred  paces  on  every  side.  The  ground  is  composed 
of  the  finest  gravel  and  silicious  sands,  hardened  by  time,  and  bare  of 
shrubs  and  herbs,  affording  a sure  and  sound  footing  for  their  horses. 
This  was  the  spot  chosen  for  the  combat. 

A company  of  men  sent  by  both  parties  the  day  before  had  made  level 
the  surface.  The  limits  had  been  drawn  by  a furrow,  with  large  stones 
set  up  at  equal  distances,  and  under  the  shadow  of  a cluster  of  large  holme 
trees,  which  overlooked  the  entire  field,  seats  had  been  prepared  for  the 
judges  under  a kind  of  tent  formed  of  white  and  red  stripes,  attached  to 
the  branches  of  the  trees  above.  Before  this  tribunal  twenty-six  lances  had 
been  planted  in  open  sight,  with  the  shields  of  the  knights  of  both  nations, 
and  their  names  inscribed  in  large  letters  upon  a parchment.  Curiosity  had 
gathered,  from  all  the  neighbouring  villages  and  villas,  a vast  crowd  of 
peasants  and  country  gentlemen,  who  had  reached  the  ground  and  taken 
their  posts  on  the  surrounding  elevations  long  before  sunrise.  Those 
who  made  pretensions  to  some  rank  sat  with  the  old  men  and  the  women 
upon  the  grass,  while  others  climbed  the  trees,  and  when  seen  here  and 
there  through  the  foliage,  their  faces  and  apparel  offered  a striking  contrast 
with  the  green  leaves  by  which  they  were  surrounded. 

It  was  a beautiful  scene,  especially  to  one  standing  on  the  land  side  and 
looking  towards  the  sea— one  so  rich  in  rural  loveliness,  then  enlivened  by 
so  great  a multitude  filled  with  so  much  lively  enthusiasm  and  anxiety. 

On  the  right,  immense  clusters  of  holme-oaks  reared  their  branches 
towards  heaven,  their  deep  rich  green  enlivened  by  the  lighter  and  gayer 
colouring  of  trees  of  other  kinds  and  lesser  magnitude.  Upon  a plain, 
still  more  distant  in  the  back-ground,  was  situated  the  town  of  Quarato, 
whose  gate,  defended  by  a tower,  formed  the  only  part  of  the  place  thence 
visible.  Beyond,  lay  the  shore  of  the  Adriatic  and  the  city  and  castle  of 
Barletta,  and  yet  farther  distant  were  seen  the  bridge  and  the  island  of  St. 
Ursula,  and  the  tall  peaks  of  the  Gargano. 

On  the  left,  and  opposite  to  the  place  appointed  for  the  judges  of  the 
combat,  hills  rose  majestically  one  above  the  other,  covered  with  lofty  oaks 
decked  in  their  richest  foliage,  and  their  stems  with  ivy  luxuriantly 
surrounded. 

The  night  mist,  as  if  awakened  by  the  breeze  of  morn,  ascended  into 
the  higher  regions  of  the  air  in  clouds  of  fantastic  forms,  reflecting  back, 
as  they  arose,  the  beams  of  the  now-rising  sun. 

A.  company  of  infantry  which  had  arrived  early,  kept  the  area  cleared  of 
the  people  who  were  now  dispersed  in  groups  around  where  the  vendors  of 
wine  and  provisions  had  pitched  their  tents  and  raised  their  benches  and 
tables.  Among  this  part  of  the  assembly  was  Veleno,  the  host  of  the  inn, 
already  well  known  to  the  reader. 

He  had  fixed  in  one  of  the  positions  commanding  the  best  view  of  the 
field,  beneath  an  arbour,  his  store  of  refreshments,  and  where  now  multi- 
tudes of  his  old  military  customers  had  already  assembled.  Two  or  three 
huge  frying-pans  were  over  the  fire  on  as  many  portable  iron  furnaces ; a 
table  made  of  rude  boards,  resting  upon  several  stakes  stuck  into  the  ground 
to  serve  for  legs,  was  covered  with  large  dishes  of  fish,  artichokes,  and 
every  kind  of  vegetables  prepared  for  cooking. 

At  last  a loud  murmur  from  the  multitude  who  occupied  the  higher 
places  called  the  attention  of  everybody  in  tha^direction ; and,  passing  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  the  news  went  on  that  the  French  banner  could  be  seen  in 
the  distance.  A few  minutes  after  it  appeared  at  a turning  of  the  road,  as 
it  wound  round  from  under  a hill;  and  advancing,  the  line  reined  up  in  the 
order  of  battle  on  the  uppkr  side  of  the  field,  with  their  faces  towards  the 
Bea.  The  knights  dismounted,  with  about  a hundred  and  fifty  companions 
and  friends  who  had  attended  them,  and  leaving  their  horses  with  the 
grooms,  they  advanced  to  the  seat  of  the  judges,  and_dispersed  themselves 
under  the  trees,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  Italians. 

On  the  road  to  Barletta  a cloud  of  dust,  through  which  was  soon  dis- 
tinguished the  glittering  of  arms,  showed  that  the  other  party  were  not 
likely  to  tire  the  patience  of  their  enemies.  The  people,  before  dispersed, 
now  drew  up  around  the  limits  of  the  lists,  each  one  trying  to  gain  the 
front  rank,  in  spite  of  the  infantry  guard,  who,  with  those  amiable 
courtesies  for  which  the  military  have  in  all  ages  been  so  distinguished, 
struck  upon  the  ground,  and  sometimes  upon  the  toes,  the  butt  ends  of 


their  pikes,  in  order  to  drive  back  the  throng  which  now  pressed  upon 
them. 

The  Italians  arrived,  and  halted  in  front  of  their  adversaries  in  the  same 
order,  and  dismounting,  advanced  also  to  the  seat  of  the  judges.  After 
mutual  salutations  and  the  interchange  of  courtesies,  Signor  Rrospero  and 
Bajardo,  the  two  umpires,  conversed  together,  and  decided  that  first  of 
all  the  judges  should  be  drawn  by  lot. 

The  reader  will  be  astonished  to  find  that  the  famous  Bajardo  is  not 
numbered  among  the  combatants  on  so  important  an  occasion,  and  to  find 
him  filling  the  office  of  umpire.  We  assure  him  that  we  have  felt  no  less 
surprise  thereat,  nor  can  we  form  any  other  conjecture  than  that  some 
wound  not  entirely  healed  prevented  him  from  bearing  arms,  or  that  per- 
haps the  fever  he  was  suffering  under  at  thetimehad  so  wasted  his  strength 
— but  certain  it  is,  he  was  not  numbered  among  the  champions  of  that 
day. 

The  names  of  several  military  chieftains  were  accordingly  written,  from 
the  Spaniards,  the  French,  and  the  Italians,  in  equal  number.  The  papers 
were  rolled  up  and  thrown  into  a shield,  and  the  lot  fell  upon  Fabrizio 
Colonna,  Obigni,  and  Diego  Garcia  di  Paredes,  who  ascended  the  platform 
raised  for  the  judges,  where  they  opened  upon  a table  the  book  of  the 
Evangelists  and  read  the  oaths  to  the  twenty-six  warriors,  by  which  they 
swore  to  resort  to  no  unfair  means  in  battle,  declaring  they  bore  no  charms 
about  their  bodies  nor  in  their  arms,  and  that  they  came  to  the  trial 
relying  solely  upon  their  courage  and  natural  strength.  The  stipulations 
agreed  upon  were  again  read  in  a loud  voice,  which  accorded  to  each  one 
the  privilege  of  ransoming  himself,  his  arms,  and  his  horse,  on  the  pay- 
ment of  one  hundred  ducats.  One  of  the  Italians  emptied  upon  the  table 
the  bags  of  money  they  had  brought.  It  was  counted  and  consigned  to 
the  judges.  It  was  expected  the  French  would  do  the  same.  Seeing  that 
no  one  advanced,  Prospero  Colonna  said  to  them,  as  courteously  as  possible, 

“And  where  is  your  ransom,  Sir  Knights?” 

La  Motte  stepped  forward,  and  replied  with  a smile,  pointing  at  the 
same  moment  to  his  sword,  “ Signor  Prospero,  see  if  this  will  not  be 
enough.”  The  ire  of  the  Roman  baron  was  deeply  stirred  at  this  ill-timed 
boasting,  but  he  curbed  his  spirit,  and  only  replied,  “ Before  selling  the 
skin,  the  bear  must  be  killed.  But  though  it  was  one  of  our  stipulations 
that  the  ransom  should  be  brought,  yet  wo  will  not,  on  this  account,  throw 
any  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  battle.” 

“ Signor,”  he  added,  turning  to  his  contrymen,  “ you  have  heard!  This 
knight  seems  to  think  the  matter  already  decided;  it  rests  with  you  to 
show  him  his  mistake.” 

It  would  be  needless  to  say  that  this  insnlt  made  the  blood  of  the 
Italians  boil.  But  they  replied  to  it  only  with  a smile  of  contempt  or  a 
flashing  glance  of  vengeance.  - 

When  these  preliminaries  were  over,  the  two  parties  were  dismissed  by 
the  judges,  and  half  an  hour  given  them  to  make  their  preparations,  At 
the  expiration  of  the  time,  a trumpeter,  on  horseback,  under  one  of  the 
trees  at  the  side  of  the  tribunal,  would  give  three  blasts,  as  tbs  signal  for 
the  charge. 

The  combatants  returned  to  their  steeds,  and  mounted  the  saddle,  drawn 
up  by  their  masters  in  a file,  each  one  being  four  paces  from  the  other, 
Colonna  and  Bajardo  both  examined  once  more  the  curba,  the  girths  of 
the  saddles,  the  buckles,  and  the  joints  of  the  coats  of  mail;  and  if  thoro 
were  men  in  either  army  accustomed  to  such  work,  they  were  certainly 
the  most  eligible  for  such  purpose. 

When  this  survey  was  made,  Signor  Prospero  reined  up  his  horse  in 
front  of  the  line,  and  spoke  in  a loud  voice,  “Signori!  think  not  I wrould 
address  a single  word  to  fire  the  spirits  of  such  men  to  battle.  I behold 
among  your  number  Lombards,  Neapolitans,  Romans,  Sicilians;  but  you 
are  all  equally  sons  of  Italy.  Let  the  honour  of  the  victory  be  equally 
divided  between  you!  You  see  before  you  the  stranger  who  has  proclaimed 
that  the  Italians  are  cowards— ^you  see  also  there  that  villain  traitor, 
Grajano  d’Asti;  he  fights  to  cover  the  heads  of  his  own  countrymen  with 
infamy  1 You  understand  me!  See  that  he  goes  not  from  this  field  alive!” 

Fieramosca,  who  was  near  Branealeone,  said  to  him,  in  a suppressed 
voice — “If  a vow  did  not  bind  my  hands!”  Branealeone  replied— “ Leave 
him  to  me — there  is  no  vow  that  restrains  mine — I know  where  to  deal 
the  blow!” 

The  desire  to  kill  Grajano  had  been  begotten  in  him  from  ihe  day  he 
first  heard  the  adventures  of  his  friend,  and  now  he  saw  he  might  annihi- 
late the  only  obstacle  which  stood  beween  him  and  Ginevra.  Hearing 
afterwards  he  was  to  be  one  of  the  French  champions,  he  knew  he  should 
not  lack  the  opportunity  of  executing  his  wish;  and  the  reader  will  not 
have  forgotten,  that  while  the  Astian  knight  was  arming  himself  in  the 
armoury-tent  near  the  arena,  on  the  day  of  the  tournament,  Branealeone 
had  gained  some  useful  information.  Now,  the  unforeseen  death  of  Ginevra 
had  set  aside  his  first  intention — but  he  did  not  abandon  bis  chief  purpose; 
and  he  had  been  still  more  fired  by  the  words  of  Signor  Prospero,  whom, 
as  the  head  of  the  Colonna  party,  he  desired  implicitly  to  obey. 

In  the  meantime,  the  two  masters  of  the  field  retired  to  their  posts — 
Bajardo  to  the  side  of  the  judges,  nnd  Colonna  beneath  the  shade  of  the 
oaks.  The  latter,  armed  in  a complete  suit  of  mail,  save  the  head-piece, 
upon  a fine  black  steed  covered  with  a vermillion  saddle-cloth,  embroidered 
with  golf,  raised  his  stern  and  lofty  brow  towards  his  country  mi  n,  siltn'ly 
awaiting  the  trumpet  call.  He  bad  at  his  side  a beautiful  you  eg  page  of 
sixteen,  dressed  in  light  blue,  with  stockings  of  carmine,  and  various  lieu- 
tenants of  the  army,  in  different  attitudes,  who,  though  they  moved  not, 
seemed  to  wear  a bold  and  martial  bearing. 
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As  the  moment  drew  near,  the  silence  became  so  general  that  only  a 
monosyllable,  half  suppressed,  of  those  who  stood  next  to  them,  could  be 
heard.  During  this  stillness,  which  gave  the  assembly  an  imposing  and 
solemn  aspect,  the  pawing  and  neighing  of  horses  broke  from  time  to 
time  the  silence  that  prevailed;  for  they  had  been  stalled  and  high  fed,  and 
were  unable  to  stand  quietly  in  the  line.  They  were  champing  their  long 
gilded  bits,  which  they  had  covered  with  foam,  arching  their  necks  and 
tails,  and  roaring  back  upon  their  hind  feet,  snorting  through  their  dis- 
tended nostrils,  red  as  blood,  while  their  eyes  seemed  to  flash  sparks  of 
fire. 

In  mod  rn  days,  it  is  difficult  to  form  an  idea  of  the  martial  aspect  of  a 
man-at-arms  of  that  period,  cased  in  steel,  hri  steed  as  well  as  himself. 
Every  knight,  with  his  visor  down,  clad  in  mail,  with  his  shield  on  his 
breast,  and  his  lance  on  his  thigh,  forked  to  his  saddle,  whose  iron-plated 
bows  rose  up  before  and  behind,  like  two  walls  of  defence,  rendering  it 
almost  impossible  for  him  to  fall — thus  planted,  as  he  pressed  in  his  knees, 
he  was  s o entirely  blended  with  his  horse  that  all  their  movements  were  in 
such  perfect  union  it  seemed  to  embody  the  two  natures  of  the  Centaur. 

The  fronts  and  sides  of  the  horses’  heads  were  defended  by  plates  of  iron, 
which  leftno  openings  but  holes  for  the  eyes;  in  the  centre  of  the  forehead 
a point  of  steel;  the  neck,  shoulders  and  brea*  t equally  protected  with 
massive  mail,  wrought  in  the  form  of  scales,  which  left  free  all  his  move- 
ments, and  a coat  of  mail,  of  the  same  description,  covered  the  hind-quarters 
and  sides,  leaving  only  two  openings  below  for  the  rider’s  spurs.  The 
beautiful  proportions  of  these  noble  animals  were  so  disfigured  by  these 
masses  of  armour,  that,  from  the  legs  upwards,  they  seemed  so  many 
rhinoceroses.  Seen  standing,  it  would  have  been  thought  impossible,  not 
only  fi  r them  to  run,  but  to  move;  but  a jerk  of  the  bridle  or  a touch  of 
the  spur,  found  them  as  nimble  and  ready  as  though  they  had  been  un- 
covered, so  skilfully  was  their  armour  fitted. 

Besides  the  lance,  sword  and  poniard,  which  every  combatant  boro  upon 
his  person,  there  hung  from  the  saddle-bow  a mace  of  steel  and  a battle-axe. 
In  the  use  of  these  weapons  of  death  the  Italians  were  renowned.  The 
manner  of  ornamenting  themselves  varied  with  each  one’s  fancy;  over 
their  helmets  floated  plumes  of  many  colours,  gathered,  generally,  around 
a long  stem,  formed  by  the  tail  of  the  peacock.  Several,  instead  of  plumes, 
wore  silk  fringes,  called  by  the  French  I’ambrcquins : one  wore  a.  short 
cape,  another  a shoulder-belt,  and  those  whose  armour  was  rich  aud 
beautifully  worked,  left  it  uncovered.  Even  the  horoes  had  plumes,  or 
some  other  ornaments,  upon  their  heads,  and  the  bridles,  nearly  a palm  in 
width,  festooned  and  of  the  gayest  colours;  and  these  ornaments  were 
often  of  immense  value.  Upon  their  shields,  beside  the  designs  thus 
usually  bore,  the  Italians  had  inscribed  mottoes  fitting  the  occasion. 

At  last  a herald  rode  forward  to  the  centre  of  the  field,  and  forbade,  in 
a loud  voice,  all  wdio  were  there  collected  from  daring  to  favour  or  discou- 
rage either  of  the  two  contending  parties,  by  actions,  words,  or  gestures, 
and  then  returned  to  the  tribunal.  The  trumpet  wound  the  first  blast; 
the  second — and  a gnat  flying  would  have  broken  the  silence;  a third  was 
given — the  knights,  with  a simultaneous  movement,  slacked  their  reins, 
bent  over  the  necks  ©f  their  steeds,  and  planting  their  spurs,  they  first 
reared  together  aud  then  dashed  forward,  both  sides  charging  at  the  same 
moment,  as  the  cry  Viva  Italia \!  on  one  side,  and  Vive  la  France!  from  the 
other,  rung  through  the  air  and  was  echoed  back  by  the  hills  in  the 
distance. 

About  one  hundred  and  fifty  paces  were  to  be  passed  before  they  met. 
The  dust  began  to  rise,  and  rolled  up  till  a dense  mass  covered  the 
advancing  squadrons,  even  before  they  came  together,  and  shut  out  the 
view  of  the  combatants;  but  the  shock  was  heard  of  horse  against  horse, 
and  knights  shivering  lances  against  the  shields  and  cuirasses  of  their 
adversaries,  like  the  crash  of  a tumbling  mass  of  rocks  rushing  from  a 
precipice,  unimpeded  at  first,  down  a steep  declivity,  till  it  strikes  among 
heavy  trees,  rending  and  sweeping  to  rain  whatever  might  impede  its 
dreadful  prugress.  The  anxious  multitude  were  thus  deprived  of  a sight  of 
the  first  encounter;  for  through  that  confused,  dust-enveloped  mass  of  men 
and  horses,  all  they  could  distinguish  was  the  flashing  of  arms,  struck  by 
the  beams  of  the  sun,  and  pieces  of  plumes,  torn  off  in  the  fiiry  of  the 
shock,  as  they  whirled  above  the  confusion,  and  were  borne  off  by  the 
breeze.  The  crash  resounded  through  all  the  neighbouring  valleys.  Diego 
Garcia  struck  his  fist  upon  his  thigh  with  astonishment,  half  mad  that  he 
himself  was  not  in  the  midst  of  the  combatants.  This  was  the  only 
movement  visible  throughout  the  breathless,  wonder-3tricken  crowd. 

For  a few  seconds  that  battle-group  was  unbroken,  and  an  indistinct 
flashing  here  and  there  through  the  dusty  cloud,  showed  that  the  knights 
were  brandishing  their  swords,  and  a clashing  of  steel  was  heard,  as 
though  the  hammers  of  a score  of  forges  had  been  suddenly  set  at  work. 
The  whole  mass  resembled  some  dreadful  engine  of  fire,  partially  veiled  in 
its  own  smoke.  So  complicated  and  so  rapid  were  its  movements,  opening 
and  shutting,  and  whirling  in  its  fearful  evolutions. 

Such  was  the  anxiety  to  catch  a glance,  and  to  ascertain  who  were  first 
victoriov.3,  that  a cry  seemed  ready  to  burst  from  the  excited  multitude, 
and  an  irrepressible  murmur  was  heard  along  the  lines;  but  it  was  stifled 
by  the  signals  of  the  heralds,  at  the  sight  of  a horse  without  a rider, 
rushing  wildly  from  the  combat,  so  entirely  covered  with  dust  that  the 
colour  of  his  saddle  could  not  be  distinguished.  He  ran  round  the  arena  at 
a broken  gallop,  dragging  the  tornjreins  of  his  bridle,  first  under  one  foot 
and  then  the  other,  which  jerked  down  bis  head  as  he  stepped,  and  nearly 
brought  him  to  the  ground.  A deep  wound  across  the  shoulder  was 
pouring  out  a flowing  stream  of  black  blood,  which  marked  every  track  he 


made.  After  a few  mors  steps  ho  fell,  fainting,  upon  one  knee,  and  rolled 
upon  the  ground.  He  was  then  recognised  as  ono  belonging  to  a knight 
of  the  French  party. 

Meanwhile  the  fight  went  on — hand  to  hand — the  cleaving  strokes  fell; 
advancing  or  retreating  to  gain  the  advantage,  the  centre  of  the  struggle 
spreading  from  the  spot  where  the  first  shock  was  made.  The  wind 
sweeping  the  dust  left  a clear  view  of  the  combatants.  The  unhorsed 
knight  was  Martellini  de  Lambris.  To  the  misfortune  of  the  Frenchman, 
Fanfulla  was  his  antagonist;  and  with  that  mad  fury,  so  full,  however,  of 
courage  and  peril,  he  drove  his  lance  full  against  his  visor,  which  hurled 
him  at  his  full  length  upon  the  ground,  and  made  him  test  the  softness  of 
the  earth.  Fanfulla,  perceiving  Larlotte  close  by,  who  had  lost  a stirrup 
beneath  a stroke  from  Fieramosea,  said  to  the  vanquished  knight — “ Thou 
art  my  prisoner.”  But  he  leaped  upon  his  feet,  and  answered  with  a 
thrust,  which  glanced  from  the  polished  cuirass  of  the  Lodi  knight.  Not  a 
second  passed  before  the  broad  sword  of  Fanfulla,  wielded  with  both 
hands,  fell  on  the  helmet  of  his  foe,  who.  staggered  by  the  first  shock, 
reeled  on  his  feet.  Nor  could  be,  with  all  his  skill,  ward  off  the  tempest 
of  blows;  he  came  to  the  ground  half  stunned,  but  he  would  not  listen  to  a 
surrender.  Fanfulla,  exasperated  beyond  measure,  gave  him  the  last 
stroke  just  as  he  w’as  rising  upon  his  knee,  and  it  laid  him  immoveable 
upon  the  sand. 

Bajardo,  seeing  he  would  be  butchered  uselessly,  sent  forward  a knight- 
at-avms,  who  struck  his  baton  to  the  ground  between  the  two  combatants, 
and  cried  with  a loud  voice — “ Martellini  de  Lambris,  prisoner.”  Several 
men  ran  to  his  help,  and  raising  him  up  brought  him  to  Signor  Frospero. 

“ God  bless  thy  hand!”  said  the  latter  to  the  victor.  And  he  consigned 
to  the  charge  of  his  sergeants  the  French  baron,  wdio  would  not  allow 
them  to  remove  his  helmet,  but  threw  himself  upon  the  ground  at  the  foot 
of  an  oak,  where  he  lay  silent  and  immoveable. 

Fanfulla  had  already  turned  his  horse  off  at  a slow  gallop,  to  mingle 
once  more  in  the  battle.  Casting  a general  glance  over  the  fight,  he  saw 
that  fortune  seemed  little  inclined  towards  the  enemy,  and  that  the  Italians 
were  doing  their  duty. 

Meanwhile  Ettore  Fieramosea  had  hurled  La  Motte  from  his  stirrups, 
but  he  did  not  unhorse  him.  Ho  was  a man  of  power  and  valour,  unlike 
Fanfulla’s  prisoner.  Fieramosea,  jealous  of  the  honour  won  by  the  knight 
of  Lodi,  had  begun  to  use  his  blade  in  such  a manner,  that  the  despiser  of 
the  Italians,  with  all  his  skill,  could  not  but  with  difficulty  bear  up  against 
him.  The  insults  offered  to  him  on  the  evening  of  the  supper,  when  he 
declared  that  a French  man-at-arms  would  not  deign  to  have  an  Italian 
for  a stable-boy,  all  rushed  back  on  Fieramosca’s  memory  as  he  bore  down 
on  him  with  thrusts  and  parries,  unriveting  and  splitting  the  armour  of  his 
adversary,  and  sometimes  wounding  him.  He  scornfully  said — 

“ At  least  we  know  how  to  use  the  currycomb.  Help  thyself,  for  deeds 
here  go  further  than  words.” 

La  Motte  could  not  bear  this  mockery,  and  he  levelled  a blow  at  his 
head  with  such  fury  that  Ettore,  unable  to  break  it  with  his  shield,  tried 
to  parry  it  with  his  sword.  But  he  failed — it  flew  into  fragments,  and  the 
Frenchman’s  blade,  falling  upon  the  collar  of  his  breast  plate,  cleft  it 
through  and  wounded  his  shoulder,  just  above  the  collar-bone.  Fieramosea 
waited  not  for  the  second  stroke,  he  threw  himself  under  his  antagonist, 
and  clasping  him  by  his  arms,  tried  to  drag  him  to  the  ground.  La  Motte 
dropped  his  sword,  and  struggled  to  unloose  his  grasp.  This  was  what 
Fieramosea  wished  for,  and  breaking  away  from  him  before  he  could  again 
seize  his  sword,  gave  a spur  to  his  horse,  who  darting  on  one  side,  gave 
him  time  to  draw  his  battle-axe,  and  with  it  he  again  bore  down  on 
his  foe. 

The  good  war-horse  of  Fieramosea,  trained  to  every  kind  of  military 
manoeuvring,  began,  from  a light  twitch  of  the  bridle  and  a touch  of  the 
spur,  to  rear  like  a ram  preparing  to  butt,  and  to  leap  forward,  without 
retreating  at  any  time  so  far  as  to  put  La  Motte  beyond  the  reach  of  his 
master.  Struck  with  the  intelligence  the  horse  showed  in  every  move- 
ment— “I  have  done  well,”  thought  Fieramosea,  “to  bring  thee  to  the 
field.”  And  so  skilfully  did  he  wield  his  battle-axe,  that  he  soon  regained 
the  advantage  he  had  lost. 

The  meeting  of  these  two  antagonists,  who  might  be  considered  the  best 
of  the  two  parties,  if  it  would  not  decide  the  fate  of  the  battle,  would, 
nevertheless,  have  decided  the  honour  of  the  day.  It  would  have  been  too 
deep  a disgrace  for  La  Motte  to  be  conquered,, having  been  so  bold  in 
showing  his  contempt  for  his  enemies;  and  a double  glory  to  Ettore  to  be 
his  victor.  Fieramosca’s  companions,  well  knowing  his  skill,  abstained 
from  taking  any  part  in  the  struggle;  and  the  French,  too,  extended  no 
help  to  their  champion — that,  after  so  much  boasting,  it  might  not  be  said 
he  could  not  withstand,  unaided,  one  of  his  foes.  Consequently,  without 
being  conscious  of  it  themselves,  they  all  suspended  their  struggle,  and 
fixed  their  attention  alone  upon  the  two  warriors. 

Both  of  them  burned  with  an  inconceivable  determination  to  conquer, 
and  they  fought  with  a wariness  not  to  commit  any  error,  an  alacrity  to 
seizing  every  advantage,  that  their  struggle  might  be  called  a perfect  ex- 
ample of  the  art  of  chivalry. 

Diego  Garcia  di  Paredes,  who  had  passed  his  life  in  feats  of  arms,  was 
amazed  at  the  sight  of  so  masterly  a combat,  and  unable  to  rest  any 
longer  in  his  seat,  he  arose  and  walked  to  the  last  brow  of  the  ridge  that 
overlooked  the  arena,  and  gazed  eagerly  upon  the  spectacle.  Seen  from  a 
distance,  he  looked  as  iounoveable  as  a statue;  but,  to  those  near 
him,  the  contraction  of  his  muscles  under  the  tight  buckskin  dress  he 
1 wore— the  clenching  of  his  fists,  and  more  than  aU,  the  Hashing  of  his 
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eyes,  showed  too  well  how  his  blood  boiled,  and  how  deep  was  his  morti- 
fication he  could  be  there  only  as  a spectator. 

The  motives  that  withheld  the  others  from  disturbing  the  combat,  either 
never  entered  the  mind  of  F anfulla,  or  were  wholly  disregarded  by  him, 
and  he,  therefore,  after  leaving  Signor  Prospero,  went  back  to  reconnoitre 
the  field.  Giving  his  horse  the  spur,  and  with  his  sword  high  in  air,  he 
launched  himself  against  La  Motte.  Ettore  saw  him  coming,  and  cried 
out,  “Back!”  but  this  being  not  sufficient,  he  dashed  his  horse  across  the 
track  of  Fanfulla,  and  with  the  heel  of  his  battle-axe,  gave  him  a back- 
handed  blow  upon  the  breastplate  which  forced  him  with  a bad  grace  to 
retire. 

“I  am  enough  for  him,  and  shall  be  too  much,”  he  exclaimed, "angrily. 

This  courteous  act  towards  La  Motte  was  praised  by  all  but  Fanfulla, 
who,  half  in  jest  and  half  in  anger,  said,  “ Thy  tongue  is  in  thy  hand!” 

Wheeling  his  horse,  he  dashed  like  a madman  through  his  enemies, 
dealing  out  blows  on  all  sides,  without  assailing  any  one  in  particular. 
The  battle  was  now  again  renewed,  hotter  than  ever.  From  the  beginning, 
Brancaleone,  firm  in  his  purpose,  had  aimed  his  lance  at  Grajano  d’Asti, 
and  fortune  was  equal  between  them.  When  they  came  to  their  swords, 
neither  seemed  to  gain  any  advantage.  Brancaleone  was,  perhaps,  superior 
to  his  enemy  in  robustness,  and  even  in  skill;  hut  the  Piedmontese  was 
renowned  for  parrying  a blow,  and  he  who  understands  this  art,  knows 
how  much  it  is  worth  in  battle. 

Among  the  other  combatants  the  victory  was  wholly  undecided;  and 
although  the  battle  had7 lasted  more  than  an  hour  and  a half,  it  had,  how- 
ever, been  so  hot  and  obstinate,  that  it  was  very  evident  the  men  and  the 
horses  had  need  of  a short  respite,  and  it  was  conceded  by  the  common 
consent  of  the  judges.  The  trumpet  gave  the  signal,  and  the  king-at- 
arms  entered  the  arena  and  separated  the  combatants,  who.  then  returned 
to  their  former  position  and  dismounted — some  taking  off  their  helmets  to 
cool  their  brows,  while  others,  finding  their  mail  or  the  armour  of  their 
horses  injured,  tried  to  repair  the  part.  The  steeds  shook  their  heads  and 
champed  their  bits,  to  liberate  themselves  from  the  tight  curbs ; and  feeling 
no  longer  their  riders  in  the  saddle,  planted  firmly  their  legs,  and  lowering 
their  heads,  gave  a prolonged  shake  which  made  all  their  armour  ring. 

One  of  the  French  being  made  a prisoner,  and  nearly  all  the  rest  being 
either  bruised  or  wounded,  left  a general  opinion  that  the  Italians,  so  far, 
had  the  best  of  the  day;  and,  among  all  who  had  laid  wagers  on  either 
side — those  who  had  risked  anything  on  fhe  former  began  to  doubt  the 
keenness  of  their  foresight.  The  noble  Bajardo  had  had  too  much  ex- 
perience in  such  matters  not  to  be  aware  that  the  prospect  of  his  side  was 
growing  dark.  But,  endeavouring  to  conceal  his  suspicion,  he  encouraged 
his  fellow-countrymen,  put  them  in  order,  reminding  each  one  of  the  rules 
of  the  art,  the  strokes  to  be  tried,  and  the  means  of  defence. 

Prospero  Colonna,  who  saw  his  company  had  received  less  injury  and 
had  therefore  less  need  of  repose,  when  the  half-hour  had  expired 
demanded  that  the  battle  be  again  renewed,  and  the  judges  gave  the  sig- 
nal. The  horses  were  still  panting,  but  they  raised  their  heads  when  they 
felt  the  spurs,  and,  rushing  forward,  met  once  more  in  the  shock  of  battle. 
Now  the  victory  was  to  be  decided  in  a few  moments,  and  the  silence  and 
stillness  of  the  spectators  increased  with  the  desperation  and  fury  of  the 
combatants.  The  decorations  of  dress,  the  plumes  and  ornaments,  were 
flying  in  the  air  or  dangling  in  dust  and  blond.  From  Ettore’s  side  hung 
lis  azure  scarf,  severed  by  a blow;  his  helmet  was  naked  and  battered; 
but,  wounded  only  lightly  in  the  neck,  he  was  as  strong  as  ever.  He  again 
charged  La  Motte,  against  whom  he  was  once  more  opposed.  Fanfulla 
had  in  front  of  him  Jacques  de  Guignes.  Brancaleone  had  closed  in  once 
more  with  Grajano,  being  advised  of  the  manner  in  which  he  was  to  deal 
with  him  by  aiming  at  his  helmet;  and  the  rest  of  his  companions  were 
dispersed  around  the  field  each  one  struggling  with  an  enemy,  and  most  of 
them  with  the  battle-axe  in  hand,  which  they  wielded  with  surprising 
skill. 

Suddenly  a cry  was  raised  among  the  spectators,  and  all,  even  the  com- 
batants, turned  to  see  the  cause.  The  fight  between  Brancaleone  and 
Grajano  was  finished.  The  latter  was  bant  up^n  his  horse’s  neck,  with 
his  helmet  and  his  skull  cleft  in  twain;  and  i e blood  was  rushing  from  the 
wound  in  such  streams  that  it  flowed  from  the  openings  of  his  visor  upon 
Ms  arms,  down  the  legs  of  the  horse,  who  left  behind  him  tracks  of  blood. 
At  length  he  fell  to  the  ground;  when  Bran  - leone,  brandishing  his  bloody 
axe  over  his  head,  with  a terrible  voice  exclaimed,  “ Viva  Italia ! and  thus 
perish  all  renegade  traitors!”  Proud  of  his  triumph  he  pushed  on,  fiercely 
wielding  his  double-headed  battle-axe  as  he  fell  upon  his  enemies,  who 
were  still  making  a vigorous  defence.  But  the  contest  did  not  last  long. 
The  fall  of  Grajano  seemed  to  turn  the  scale.  Enraged  at  the  long  and 
obstinate  defence  of  La  Motte,  Fieramosca  redoubled  the  force  of  his 
blows,  and  brought  them  down-  with  such  rapidity  that  he  disconcerted  and 
bewildered  him.  Deprived  of  his  shield,  with  half  a sword  in  his  hand, 
and  his  mail  unrivetted  and  broken,  he  dealt  him  so  dreadful  a stroke 
upon  his  head  with  bis  battle  axe,  that  be  brought  him  stunned  to  his  sad- 
dle-bow, and  almost  without  the  power  of  seeing. 

Before  he  could  recover,  Fieramosca,  who  was  on  his  right,  throwing  his 
shield  behind  his  shoulders,  seized  him  with  the  left  hand  by  the  steel 
belts  that  bind  the  breastplate  upon  the  shoulders,  and  pressing  in  his 
legs  gave  spurs  to  his  horse.  The  steed  launched  forward  and  the  French 
knight  was  dragged  down  from  the  saddle.  When  he  fell  to  the  ground, 
Fieramosca  leaped  from  his  horse  and  stood  over  his  adversary  with  his 
dagger  unsheathed  in  his  hand,  and  holding  it  with  the  point  pressed 
lightly  against  his  forehead,  he  cried,  “ Surrender,  or  thou  art  a dead 


man !”  The  baron,  still  half  unconscious,  made  no  reply,  and  his  silence 
would  have  cost  him  his  life  had  not  Bajardo  saved  him  by  crying  out, 
“ Prisoner.” 

Having  sent  La  Motte  away  to  Signor  Prospero  under  the  charge  of  bis 
servants,  Fieramosca  turned  to  mount  his  saddle  again,  but  his  horse  had 
disappeared.  He  cast  a glance  around  the  field,  and  saw  that  Giraud  de 
Forses,  whose  horse  had  been  killed,  had  stolen  the  charger  of  the  Italian, 
and  was  already  among  his  companions,  making  head  against  his  enemies. 
The  brave  Ettore  knew  that  alone  and  on  foot  he  could  not  regain  his 
horse.  He  had  nourished  and  brought  him  up  with  his  own  hand,  and 
taught  him  to  follow  his  voice,  and  he  was  not  disconcerted.  Coming  as 
near  to  him  as  possible,  he  began  to  call  him,  stamping  his  foot,  as  he  was 
accustomed  to  do  when  he  gave  him  his  grain.  The  horse  started  to  obey 
the  call,  and  the  knight  reining  him  in,  the  noble  animal  first  began  to 
prance;  then  leaped  forward,  and  in  spite  of  his  rider’s  attempts  to  restrain 
or  to  guide  him,  he  dashed  with  him  into  the  midst  of  the  Italians,  who 
surrounded  him,  and  had  their  prisoner  without  the  stroke  of  a sword. 
When  he  dismounted,  Ettore  sprung  to  his  back,  while  the  Frenchman  was 
cursing  his  ill-fortune.  But  his  captor  returned  him  his  sword,  which  had 
been  taken  from  him,  saying,  “ Take  thy  arms  and  return  among  thy' 
friends;  for  our  prisoners  we  obtain  by  force  of  arms,  and  not  by  jugglers’ 
tricks.” 

The  Frenchman,  who  expected  anything  else  but  this,  was  overwhelmed 
with  astonishment.  Reflecting  for  a moment,  he  replied,  “ If  I yield  not  to 
your  arms,  I do  to  your  courtesy,”  and  taking  his  sword  by  the  middle  of 
the  blade,  he  retired,  and  laid  it  at  the  feet  of  Signor  Prospero;  and  it  was 
remarked  by  all  who  had  praised  the  courteous  act  of  Fieramosca,  that 
the  French  knight  had  acted  nobly  too,  and  made  a generous  reply.  For 
this  reason  he  alone  was  dismissed  without  paying  his  ransom. 

The  French  party  was  now  deprived  of  four  of  its  bravest  swords,  w-hile 
the  Italians  still  numbered  their  thirteen  mounted  men,  and  it  may  easily 
be  imagined  how  the  day  was  likely  to  end.  Notwithstanding  five  French- 
men were  unhorsed,  they  clustered  together,  and  flanking  themselves  with 
two  mounted  knights  on  either  side,  they  prepared  to  make  another  stand 
against  the  Italians,  who,  gathering  now  the  third  time,  made  a charge 
once  more  upon  their  adversaries. 

No  one  supposed  they  could  withstand  the  shock,  but  admiring  the  firm- 
ness and  skill  of  these  brave  men,  an  anxious  curiosity  increased  among 
the  spectators  to  see  the  result  of  this  last  defence;  and  there  was  hardly 
one  among  that  multitude  who  did  not  feel  that  they  were  obliged,  in 
withstanding  the  fury  of  the  charge  against  such  dreadful  odds,  to  rush 
into  the  extremest  peril.  But  the  French  had  no  such  fears.  Bruised, 
wounded,  covered  with  dust  and  blood,  they  still  presented  a bold 
front,  unflinchingly  awaiting  the  ruin  those  horses  must  bring,  for  it 
seemed  they  would  grind  them  to  powder. 

At  last  the  Italians  started,  but  not  with  their  former  swiftness;  for 
their  horses  were  worn  down  with  fatigue,  and  many  of  their  mouths  were 
covered  with  bloody  foam.  The  knights  raised  the  cry,  Viva  Italia ! louder 
than  ever,  and  drove  in  their  spurs;  but  their  bleeding  steeds  only  mounted 
to  a slow  gallop.  Notwithstanding  the  laws  proclaimed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  contest,  so  wild  was  the  mania  that  excited  the  crowd  at  that 
dreadful  moment,  the  circle  they  formed  around  the  arena  was  fast  diminish- 
ing. The  guards  stationed  to  preserve  order,  more  anxious  even  than  the 
rest,  followed  the  concentric  movement. 

In  the  centre  of  the  line  newly  formed  by  the  Italians,  was  stationed 
Fieramosca,  who  had  the  best  horse,  and  at  his  sides  those  least  exhausted 
or  swifter  of  foot.  In  this  last  charge  upon  their  foes  the  centre 
advanced  in  the  form  of  a wedge,  with  Ettore  for  a leader.  This  order 
was  so  well  preserved,  that  when  they  reached  tbeir  destination  they 
dashed  through  the  French  file  almost  without  opposition.  But  now  the 
struggle  began,  more  close  and  more  terrible  than  ever.  To  the  number,  the 
valour,  and  the  skill  of  the  Italians,  were  opposed  efforts  more  than 
human,  arising  from  desperation,  and  the  dread  of  defeat  and  inevitable 
dishonour. 

The  brave  and  unfortunate  French  knights,  in  the  midst  of  a cloud  of 
dust,  foil  bleeding  under  the  hoofs  of  the  horses — they  raised  themselves 
again,  clinging  to  the  stirrups  and  bridles  of  their  victors — again  they  fell, 
exhausted,  bruised,  crushed,  rolling  one  upon  another,  half  disarmed,  their 
mail  torn  off,  and  yet  struggling  to  recover,  seizing  from  the  ground 
fragments  of  swords,  broken  lances,  and  even  stones,  to  retard  their  defeat. 

Ettore  was  the  first  to  raise  the  cry  for  them  to  give  up  the  contest,  and 
surrender  themselves  prisoners;  but  it  was  scarcely  heard  in  the  din  of  the 
battle,  or  if  it  were,  they  refused  by  their  actions  to  yield,  mutely  suffering 
these  horrible  strokes,  and,  mad  with  fury,  still  making  an  astonishing 
resistance.  Of  the  four  who  were  in  the  saddle  when  this  last  engagement 
begun,  one  had  been  unhorsed  and  was  now  fighting  on  foot,  two  had  had 
their  horses  killed  under  them,  and  the  fourth  was  surrounded  and  made 
prisoner.  It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  all  the  strange  incidents,  the 
blows,  the  desperate  deeds  that  characterised  these  last  moments.  They 
left  among  the  spectators,  for  many  years,  a recollection  of  wonder  and  of 
horror. 

De  Liaye  was  seen  clinging  by  both  hands  to  the  rein  of  Capoccio 
Romano,  in  order  to  dismount  him,  if  possible,  or  to  seize  the  bridle  from 
his  hand.  The  horse  trampled  him  beneath  his  feet,  but  he  could  not  rid 
him  of  the  French  knight,  who  was  dragged  in  this  manner  across  the  field 
to  Signor  Prospero,  and  much  exertion  was  necessary  to  unclench  his 
grasp  and  to  place  him  among  the  prisoners,  so  transported  was  he  with 
desperation.  At  last,  it  became  so  horrible,  it  seemed  cruel  even  to  the 
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Italians  themselves,  to  follow  up  the  battle.  Fieramosca’s  example  was 
followed  by  others,  and  they  ceased  the  combat  at  once,  shouting  to  the 
few  remaining  madmen,  “ Prisoners — Prisoners !” 

A murmur  was  at  the  same'  time  heard  among  the  people,  which 
increased  in  spite  of  the  heralds,  and  they  clamoured,  groaned,  and  hissed 
for  the  combat  to  be  arrested,  and  the  French  to  be  saved.  Breaking 
through  the  lines,  the  multidude  crowded  around  the  combatants,  who 
were  shut  up  in  an  area  of  only  thirty  or  forty  paces.  Some  were  shouting, 
others  waving  handkerchiefs  and  hats,  hoping  in  this  way  to  bring  the 
battle  to  an  end,  while  others  turned  to  the  judges  and  masters  of  the  field. 
Signor  Prospero  pressed  forward  through  the  crowd,  and  raised  his  voice 
and  his  rod,  and  implored  the  French  to  surrender.  And  Bajardo,  although 
he  felt  pained  at  the  unhappy  fate  of  his  companions,  saw  that  all  further 
effort  was  useless;  and  feeling  it  was  unjust  to  stand  by  and  see  such  brave 
men  pour  out  their  blood  so  hopelessly,  dashed  through  the  crowd  and 
cried  out  to  his  countrymen  to  give  over  the  contest,  and  yield  themselves 
prisoners. 

But  neither  his  nor  any  other  voice  was  heeded  by  the  vanquished  com- 
batants, who  seemed  no  longer  to  bear  any  resemblance  to  men,  for  they 
appeared  more  like  demons  and  unchained  furies.  At  last  the  judges 
descended  from  the  tribunal  and  approached  the  scene  of  blood,  causing 
the  trumpets  to  be  sounded,  and  proclaiming  in  a loud  voice  the  Italians 
had.  conquered.  The  latter  then  wished  to  retire  from  the  field,  but  it  was 
in  vain.  Their  antagonists,  so  blind  with  fury  and  the  pain  of  their 
bleeding  wounds,  could  neither  hear  nor  comprehend,  but  still  fought  on, 
like  tigers  bound  in  the  folds  of  serpents,  and  tried  still  to  seize  hold  upon 
their  victors. 

Diego  Garcia,  at  last,  seeing  there  was  no  other  way,  entered  the  melee, 
and  threw  himself  upon  the  shoulders  of  Sacet  de  Jacet,  who  had  closed 
in  with  Branceleone  with  the  vain  hope  of  wrenching  his  battle-axe  from 
his  hand,  just  as  the  Italian  Hercules  was  preparing  a final  blow  for  his 
skull  that  would  have  laid  him  dead,  and  grasping  him  with  gigantic 
power,  in  spite  of  his  resistance,  dragged  him  from  the  combat.  His 
example  was  imitated  by  a number  of  the  spectators,  and  in  a moment 
they  had  surrounded  and  fallen  upon  the  combatants;  and  although  they 
did  not  escape  blows  and  bruises,  and  tearing  of  clothes,  they  at  last  suc- 
ceeded, after  a hard  struggle,  in  bearing  these  five  or  six  half  insane  men 
from  the  arena.  And  although  they  still  clamoured  wildly  for  their  foes, 
they  were  borne  away  and  placed  beneath  the  oaks  with  their  fellow 
prisoners. 

The  combat  was  no  sooner  over  than  Fieramosca  mounted  his  horse,  and 
rode  up  to  the  place  where  the  body  of  Grajano  d’Asti  still  lay.  When 
Brancaleone’s  fatal  blow  fell,  the  generous  heart  of  Ettore  could  not  sup- 
press an  emotion  of  joy.  But  it  gave  way  to  a more  noble  and  generous 
feeliug.  He  approached,  and  clearing  away  the  crowd  around,  knelt  over 
him.  The  blood  was  still  flowing  from  the  deep  wound.  With  the 
greatest  care  he  gradually  raised  his  head,  as  he  would  have  done  in  trying 
to  save  his  best  friend,  and  removed  his  helmet.  But  the  battle-axe  had 
penetrated  the  skull  and  sunk  deep  into  the  brain!  With  a sigh  which 
came  from  his  heart,  Ettore  laid  the  head  of  the  deceased  again  on  the 
ground,  and  standing  once  more  on  his  feet,  said  to  his  companions,  who 
had  gathered  round,  and  more  particularly  to  Brancaleone — 

“ That  weapon  of  thine”  (pointing  to  the  axe  he  held  in  his  hand,  still 
reeking  with  blood)  “ has  done  this  day  a deed  of  justice.  But  how  can  we 
enjoy  such  a victory?  The  blood  that  stains  this  ground,  is  it  not  Italian 
blood?  And  could  not  he,  so  gallant  and  so  brave  in  war,  have  shed  it  for 
our  glory  and  his  own,  against  a common  enemy?  The  tomb  of  Grajano 
would  then  have  been  honoured,  and  glorious.  But  now,  he  has  fallen  in 
infamy,  and  upon  his  ashes  will  alight  that  curse  which  all  traitors  to  their 
country  merit.” 

They  all  now  returned  to  their  horses.  The  corpse  was  that  evening 
borne  to  Barletta;  but  when  they  were  about  to  deposit  it  in  consecrated 
ground,  the  people  arose  in  turbulent  masses  to  prohibit  it.  It  was  then 
carried  to  the  bed  of  a torrent  two  miles  distant  from  the  city,  where,  a 
hole  being  dug,  it  was  thrown  in;  and,  from  that  day,  that  place  has  been 
called  “ The  Traitor's  Pass.” 

Signor  Prospero,  before  setting  out  from  the  field,  turned  to  Bajardo, 
and  asked  if  he  would  then  ransom  his  companions.  The  braggadocio  of 
La  Motte  had  been  listened  to  by  Bajardo.  He  made  no  reply.  The 
judges  then  decreed  that  the  prisoners  should  follow  their  conquerors  to 
Barletta.  They  went  on  foot,  silent  and  mortified,  surrounded  by  a vast 
multitude;  the  Italians  following  them  upon  their  war  steeds,  to  the  music 
of  instruments,  with  cries  of  “ Viva  Italia  !”  “ Viva  Colonna  1” 

Having  reached  the  castle,  the  thirteen  warriors  entered  the  grand  hall, 
and  presented  their  twelve  prisoners  to  Gonzales,  who  was  waiting  for 
them  in  state  with  all  his  barons.  After  bestowing  a generous  eulo- 
gium  upon  the  victors,  he  turned  to  the  French  knights,  and  thus 
addressed  them: — 

“ I would  never  insult  brave  men  suffering  beneath  the  frowns  of  fortune. 
The  fate  of  arms  is  uncertain,  and  he  who  is  vanquished  to-day  may  come 
off  victorious  to-morrow.  I will  not  charge  you  henceforth  to  respect 
Italian  valour — from  what  you  have  this  day  experienced  such  admonition 
would  be  superfluous.  But  still  I will  advise  you,  that  from  this  hour  you 
honour  valour  and  courage  wherever  you  may  find  them,  remembering 
that  they  are  distributed  among  all  men ; that  they  are  not  the  privilege  of 
your  nation  only;  and  that  true  courage  is  adorned  with  modesty,  and 
never  contaminated  by  vain  boasting.” 

Having  thus  spoken,  he  dismissed  both  the  victors  and  the  vanquished; 


and  the  latter  were  then  conveyed  toth<  castle  of  Colonna,  where  they  were 
hospitably  entertained  for  the  night. 

The  day  following,  their  ransom-mon  y being  brought  from  the  French 
camp,  they  were  liberated,  and  accompanied  by  crowds  as  far  as  the  gate, 
with  all  those  demonstrations  of  honuur  they  had  so  nobly  merited  by 
their  gallant  defence. 

But  no  sooner  had  Fieramosca  gone  "ut  from  the  presence  of  the  Great 
Captain,  than  all  thought  of  them  was  f inished  from  his  mind.  He  could 
at  last  think  of  himself  and  of  Gim  ra,  and  quietly  withdrew  from  his 
companions,  who,  surrounded  by  a crowd  of  friends,  could  think  of  nothing 
else  in  the  intoxicating  joy  of  victory,  paid  no  attention  to  him.  He  saw 
Yittoria  Colonna  at  the  bottom  of  the  terrace  of  the  court-yard:  she  had 
been  present  when  Gonzales  received  the  thirteen  warriors,  and  returning 
again,  was  now  just  entering  her  room.  He  followed  her,  and  calling  her 
by  name,  she  stopped,  and  turned  roun  1 on  the  threshold.  She  had  heard 
a part  of  Fieramosca’s  adventures,  ai.d  she  readily  imagined  what  was 
then  the  object  of  his  curiosity. 

“What  shall  I tell  him?”  said  she  to  herself;  but  she  had  no  time  for 
reflection,  for  Ettore  was  already  at  her  side.  His  armour  was  covered 
with  blood,  and  unriveted  in  various  p’  aces  where  blows  had  fallen.  Ono 
plume  only  was  left  on  his  helmet;  nothing  remained  of  the  rest  but  the 
bare  stems.  His  raised  visor  exposed  his  noble  countenance,  worn  with 
fatigue,  bathed  with  sweat,  and  yet  full  of  joy  for  the  victory  won,  and  of 
anxiety  to  find  her  whom,  after  the  death  of  Grajano,  he  could  finally  call 
his  own. 

As  the  human  heart  is  inclined  to  hope  or  fear,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  circumstances  that  surround  it,  the  despondency  he  had  felt  the  pre- 
vious night,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  battle,  while  thinking  of  Ginevra, 
now,  by  the  physical  and  moral  shock  of  that  dreadful  struggle  on  the  field, 
with  the  irrepressible  joy  of  having  conquered,  had  been  changed  into  a 
confident  hope  of  finding  her  well  and  safe. 

“ My  lady,”  he  said,  speaking  in  a hurried  tone  of  voice,  “ God  reward 
and  bless  thee.  I know  all — that  you  recovered  her — that  you  have 
kindly  protected  her;  but  take  me  to  her — let  me  again  behold  her.” 

Every  w ord  of  the  young  knight  went  like  the  point  of  a dagger  to  the 
heart  of  Vittoria,  and  she  had  not  courage  to  tell  him  the  dreadful  news; 
but  composing  her  countenance,  she  gathered  strength  to  say,  with  a half 
smile — 

“ Ginevra  is  once  more  at  Saint  Ursula.”  It  was  too  true,  for  an  hour 
before  the  return  of  the  Italians  from  the  camp,  she  had  been  borne  to  the 
convent,  attended  by  the  friar  Mariano,  to  bury  her  during  the  night. 

“At  Saint  Ursula!  what?  so  quick!  Then  she  has  not  been  sick ! Theu 
she  is  well! 

“ Yes,  she  i3  well.” 

Fieramosca  was  about  to  embrace  Vittoria,  so  wild  was  his  joy.  But 
recollecting  himself,  he  bent  a knee  to  the  ground,  and  taking  her  hand, 
imprinted  on  it  kisses  of  gratitude,  more  expressive  than  a thousand 
words. 

Then  rising,  he  prepared  to  depart  for  Saint  Ursula,  and  rushing  down 
the  stair-way,  in  a moment  he  was  in  the  court-yard.  No  one  was  left 
but  his  servant  Masuccio,  who  held  by  the  bridle  his  horse,  still  covered 
with  foam.  The  poor  beast’s  head  was  drooping,  his  eye  hollow,  and  his 
sides  were  still  beating  rapidly. 

“ To  the  stable,  to  the  stable!”  said  Ettore  to  the  groom,  as  he  dashed 
by  him.  “ A sweating  horse  still  in  the  open  air!”  And  he  rushed  out  of 
the  court-yard,  and  went  towards  the  gate  that  looked  in  the  direction  of 
Saint  Ursula.  The  passage  was  shorter  by  the  sea.  He  reached  the  point 
where  the  boats  were  kept,  but  there  was  not  one  to  be  found.  The  ships 
which  bore  the  recruits  that  had  arrived  from  Spain  had  cast  anchor  in 
the  port,  and  they  having  to  disembark  before  night,  every  boat  had  been 
taken  into  this  service.  Ettore  stamped  his  feet  with  impatience,  and  then 
said,  “ I’ll  go  on  horseback ; it  is  a little  longer  distance,  but  it  must  be 
so.”  He  then  went  to  the  stable,  where  he  found  Masuccio  just  taking  the 
bridle  from  Air  one. 

“Leave  it  on  him,”  said  Fieramosca;  and  snatching  it  from  his  hand, 
he  threw  it  over  his  neck,  and  leaping  into  the  saddle,  he  was  in  a few 
moments  out  of  tthe  city,  on  the  road  that  winds  along  the  shore  to  the 
convent. 

“Poor  Airone!”  he  said,  patting  him  on  his  neck,  and  quickening  the 
trot  by  striking  his  heels  into  the  sides  of  his  good  steed,  who  found  it 
hard  to  be  again  taken  from  the  stall  after  so  much  fatigue.  “ Thou  art 
right;  but  have  patience  a little  longer  and  I will  repay  thee  well.” 

The  night  was  now  fast  approaching,  for  the  sun  had  set  more  than 
half  an  hour  before;  and  as  the  knight  rode  on,  his  mind  filled  -with 
delightful  anticipations  of  the  happiness  which  he  imagined  awaited  him, 
he  heeded  not  the  storm  which  was  then  beating  around  him.  With  an 
impatient  eye  he  measured  the  distance  that  divided  him  from  Saint 
Ursula.  In  his  fancy,  he  already  beheld  Ginevra  coming  to  meet  him, 
with  all  that  earnest  innocence  of  countenance  beaming  with  grace  and 
beauty.  He  hoped  to  reach  the  convent  in  time  to  bo  the  first  to  bring 
her  news  of  the  victory,  and  he  thought  now  only  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  should  convey  to  her  the  intelligence  that  she  was  at  last  free  to  dispose 
of  her  own  hand. 

On  his  arrival  he  found  that  the  gate  was  still  open;  he  dashed  through 
it  like  an  arrow,  and  tying  his  horse  to  an  iron  ring  where  he  was  partly 
protected  from  the  storm  by  the  roof,  a few  steps  brought  him  to  Ginevra  s 
room.  It  is  needless  to  say  he  found  it  empty.  He  proceeded  further,  and 
resolved  to  seek  for  her  in  the  chapel;  he  knew  it  was  her  custom  to  go 
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thither  to  pray.  He  entered,  and  found  it  almost  dark.  He  could  see  no 
person  in  the  choir,  and  yet  he  heard  a low  chanting,  which  seemed  to 
proceed  from  below.  He  went  forward,  and  saw  that  from  the  grating 
before  the  main  altar,  which  looked  down  into  the  subterranean  chapel, 
a light  was  streaming,  which  struck  upon  the  ceiling  above;  when  he  ap- 
proached it,  he  heard  them  reciting  below  the  prayers  for  the  dead.  He 
walked  round  the  altar  and  descended.  The  rattling  of  his  armour  and 
spurs,  and  the  clank  of  his  sword  upon  the  steps,  startled  the  group 
collected  in  the  little  chapel;  they  moved  back  at  his  approach,  and  at  their 
feet  he  beheld  the  bier  he  had  seen  that  morning  in  the  sacristy  of  Saint 
Dominico.  Before  him,  on  the  side  of  the  altar,  the  friar  Mariano  in  a 
surplice,  holding  in  his  extended  hand  the  holy  water;  in  thc'centrc  an 
open  tomb;  on  one  side  two  men  supporting  an  upright  stone,  on  the 
other  Zoraide  on  her  knees,  bending  over  the  body  of  Ginevra,  which  had 
already  been  lowered  beneath;  she  was  composing  the  veil  upon  her  face, 
and  laying  a crown  of  white  roses  upon  her  forehead. 

Ettore  reached  the  pavement,  and  stood  gazing  immovably  upon  the 
scene.  Slowly  his  face  became  as  rigid  and  pallid  as  a corpse,  and  his  lips 
convulsively  trembled.  The  sobs  of  Zoraide  were  redoubled,  and  Friar 
Mariano,  with  a tremulous  voice  which  told  but  too  well  how  the  appear- 
ance of  the  wretched  young  knight  affected  him — could  only  say — 

“ Yesterday  she  took  her  flight  to  heaven,  and  she  is  now  there  more 
blessed  that  she  could  be  with  ps.”  But  tears  choked  the  good  friar’s 
utterance,  and  he  was  silent.  The  stone  moved  by  iron  bars  again  was 
placed  upon  the  tomb. 

Ettore  yet  stood  motionless.  Friar  Mariano  approached  him,  took  hi3 
hand,  embraced  him,  and  beckoned  him  to  leave  the  place,  and  Ettore 
obeyed.  They  mounted  the  stairway  and  passed  through  the  chapel. 
The  lightning  flashed  vividly,  the  thunder  pealed  aloud,  and  the  rain  in 
torrents  still  continued  to  descend.  When  they  reached  the  steps  of  the 
stranger’s  house,  Fieramosca  tore  himself  from  the  friar,  and  before  he 
could  utter  a single  word  he  was  bending  over  the  neck  of  his  horse,  his 
spurs  were  plunged  deep  into  his  sides,  and  his  rapid  steps  echoed  under 
the  gate  of  the  tower. 

Fieramosca  from  that  moment  was  never  more  seen.  Various  con- 
jectures were  made  regarding  his  fate,  but  they  were  all  vain  and  uncer- 
tain. One  alone  savoured  of  probability,  which  was,  that  some  poor 
mountaineers  of  Gargano  had  one  night  during  a wild  storm  seen  the 
vision  of  an  armed  knight  on  the  peaks  of  some  inaccessible  rocks  that 
overhung  the  sea.  It  was  at  first  reported  but  by  few,  but  the  number 
increased,  and  at  last  tbe  whole  country  around  adopted  the  firm  belief  it 
was  the  archangel  Michael.  But  when  it  gained  the  ears  of  Friar  Mariano, 
and  he  had  calculated  the  time  when  this  vision  was  seen,  he  concluded 
that  it  must  have  been  Fieramosca,  who,  driven  wild  by  disappointment 
and  despair,  had  spurred  his  horse  by  those  difficult  passes,  and  had 
plunged  with  him  into  the  sea. 

In  the  year  1616,  a track  of  rocky  shore  beneath  Mount  Gargano  had 
been  left  bare  by  the  receding  of  the  sea.  A fisherman  strolling  there  one 
day  at  eventide,  found  a heap  of  iron  partly  consumed  by  marine  salt  and 
rust,  but  almost  concealed  from  passing  view'  by  a covering  of  stones  and 
earth  that  at  successive  periods  had  fallen  from  the  rocks  above,  which 
on  his  having  moved  aside,  he  discovered  lying  beneath  a quantity  of 
human  bones  confusedly  mingled  with  those  also  of  a horse. 


A ROBBER  STORY. 


Lester,  in  his  Artist,  Merchant,  and  Statesman,  tells  the  following  capital 
story  of  Powers,  the  American  sculptor,  as  he  had  it  from  the  artist’s 
own  lips. 

Powers,  who  was  born  in  Vermont,  had  found  his  way  to  the  west  at  an 
early  day,  and  v/hile  trying  his  hand  at  sustaining  life  by  honest  means, 
found  himself  abroad,  on  horseback,  upon  a collecting  tour,  through  the 
half-settled  west;  and  it  is  into  the  chapter  of  that  eventful  ride,  that  he 
throws  the  following  scene. 

“ I must  tell  you  a robber  story.  Many  a wild  scene,  you  know,  passes 
in  those  old  woods.  During  this  tour  of  collecting,  I had  arrived  one 
afternoon,  at  a log  tavern,  too  early  to  stop  for  the  night;  but  it  was  nine 
miles  to  another  house,  and  the  road  lay  through  a dense  forest;  I should 
arrive  long  after  nightfall,  and  not  unlikely  encounter  some  danger,  and  I 
thought  I would  stop.  I had  a large  sum  of  money  in  my  saddle-bags, 
principally  in  silver,  and  as  I dismounted  the  host  took  off  the  bags  and 
seemed  somewhat  surprised  at  their  weight.  I replied  I w'ould  carry  them 
to  my  room  as  I wished  to  take  out  something  for  immediate  use. 

“ Two  suspicious  looking  men  were  witnesses  of  all  this,  as  they  stood 
by  the  corner  of  the  house,  leaning  on  their  rifles,  and  it  was  evident  I 
was  tho  subject  of  their  conversation,  which  was  carried  on  in  a suppressed 
voice,  with  more  than  one  wink  and  shrug  of  the  shoulder,  which  would 
not  have  come  with  an  ill  grace  from  an  Italian  bandit.  There  was  no 
lock  on  my  door,  and  that  looked  a little  suspicious,  for  I could  have 
sworn,  as  I examined  the  door  carefully  on  the  inside  when  I retired,  that 
a look  had  been  recently  removed.  But  never  being  much  given  up  to  the 
control  of  my  fancy  at  any  period  of  my  life,  I half  persuaded  myself  it 
was  groundless  suspicion,  and  pulled  off  my  clothes  to  go  to  bed.  But  I 
had  not  reasoned  away  my  fears  so  completely  as  not  to  bethink  myself 
of  the  means  of  defence  in  case  of  need.  So  I barricaded  the  door  as  well 
as  I could  with  the  few  chairs  and  stools  the  room  contained.  But  con- 
trary to  all  expectation,  not  a noise  v>  «s  made  around  the  premises,  and 


my  testimony  on  this  point  ought  to  be  pretty  conclusive,  for  if  there  had 
been,  I think  it  more  than  probable  I should  have  heard  it. 

“But  I was  not  a little  annoyed,  as  I was  preparing  to  start  in  the 
morning,  to  see  those  two  men  at  the  door  leaning  on  their  rifles.  One  of 
them  stepped  up,  and  with  what  seemed  to  me  an  affected  manner — 

Stranger,’  says  he,  ‘ we  seem  to  be  going  the  same  way,  suppose  we 
keep  company,  as  the  gals  say — for  I kinder  reckon  my  legs  won’t  fall 
much  behind  your  beast’s.  I and  this  neighbour  I’ve  fell  in  with,  are  going 
down  about  half  way  to  the  settlement,  down  yonder,  and  then  we  go  off 
the  road  for  a hunt.’ 

“ I didn’t  know  exactly  what  to  do,  as  you  may  well  imagine.  But  I did 
not  hesitate  long.  Neck  or  nothing — thought  I;  and  so  I immediately 
replied — ‘ Oh  yes,  company  shortens  the  road:  we’ll  go  on  together.’ 

“ The  truth  of  the  latter  sentiment  I felt  the  force  of;  for  whether  we 
went  in  company  or  not  that  time,  depended  upon  the  walkers  and  not 
upon  the  rider.  But  there  was  no  backing  out,  so  off  we  started;  one  of 
the  said  gentlemen  with  a shouldered  rifle  walked  on  either  side. 

“ ‘ Now,’  thinks  I to  myself,  ‘ is  my  principal  chance.  Go  it.  Rosinantel’ 
“But  neither  jerk,  whip,  nor  spur  could  urge  her  into  an  inconvenient 
gait  for  my  companions.  It  was  a new  road,  through  what  was  called  the 
Beech  Flats,  w'here  the  soil  being  thin,  and  resting  upon  a hard  clay  pan, 
the  roots  formed  a kind  of  web-work  just  beneath  the  surface,  which  the 
travelling  had  laid  bare,  and  rendered  dangerous  for  rapid  movement 
“Finally  they  left  me — one  to  the  right  and  the  other  to  tho  left,  assur- 
ing each  other  as  they  did  so,  that  they  would  rendezvous  at  Hog  Hollow',” 
which  wras  not  put  down  in  the  geography  I had  studied.  ‘Bandit  Hollow,’ 
says  I to  myself,  ‘you’d  better  call  it.’  I now  plied  the  implements  of 
war  upon  my  steed  with  increased  activity,  hoping  I might  gain  upon  the 
fellows,  and  defeat  their  infernal  plot,  which  this  sham,  as  we  say  in 
Yankeedom,  only  rendered  still  more  evident.  But  I found  the  roots  thicker, 
and  the  mud  deeper,  of  course,  just  in  proportion  as  my  exigencies  in- 
creased, and,  on  the  whole,  all  my  twitching,  and  spurring,  and  beating, 
only  acted  upon  my  beast  like  so  much  friction  in  machinery,  to  diminish 
the  motion.  The  only  living  things  that  I saw  for  the  next  mile  or  two, 
were  a large  flock  of  wild  turkeys  standing  on  a log,  with  the  gobbler 
strutting  before  them;  a moment  after  a slight  noise  in  the  woods  to  my 
right,  gave  me  an  involuntary  start.  The  bushes  moved  and  the  sticks 
cracked — Rosinante  stopped  short,  and  began  to  prick  up  her  ears,  and  for 
the  first  time  in  many  years,  perhaps,  assumed  a somewhat  serious  attitude. 
I looked  steadily,  and  saw  a cap  moving  slowly  from  behind  a tree,  at 
less  than  a rifle-shot;  it  was  followed  by  just  enough  of  a man’s  face  to 
give  me  a glimpse  of  his  eye.  I felt  rny  hair  lift  from  my  head.  Suddenly 
the  cap  dodged  behind  a large  tree.  I knew  escape  was  impossible,  and 
it  being  more  honourable  to  receive  a bullet  before  than  behind,  I deter- 
mined to  await  the  result  where  I was.  In  a moment  or  two  the  cap  and 
face  appeared  again,  with  the  end  of  the  rifle  pointed;  pretty  nearly  in  my 
direction. 

“‘Fire  away,  my  boy!’  thought  I,  ‘you  must  be  a great  shot  if  you 
miss.”  The  cold  sweat  ran  down  my  breast,  and  Rosinante  trembled.  I 
looked  as  steadily,  however,  towards  the  man,  as  though  my  life  depended 
on  dodging  the  bullet.  He  beckoned  me  with  his  hand  to  go  on:  but 
I shook  my  head  with  a sort  of  an  expression  which  I intended  should 
say,  ‘Blaze  away  where  I am!  for  a few  paces  to  the  north  or  south  makes 
very  little  difference  to  me  in  the  place  where  I fall.’ 

“ The  man  repeated  the  gesture  with  a dreadful,  I might  say,  an  infernal 
expression  on  his  face,  and  then  pointed  with  his  finger  to  some  object  on 
the  other  side  of  the  road.  I looked  slowly  round,  expecting  to  receive  a 
ball  from  him,  or  one  from  his  murderous  companion  opposite  to  him;  but 
you  may  judge  of  my  surprise  when  I saw  instead,  six  fine  deer,  nearly  n> 
range  with  me  and  the  man  skulking  behind  the  tree.  I saw  the  plot  of  the 
hunters  in  a flash. 

“‘Well,’  said  I,  as  an  involuntary  blush  burned  on  my  cheek,  ‘aint  it 
strange  I should  make  such  an  extraordinary  ass  of  myself?’  I put  spurs 
to  Rosinante,  and  had  hardly  got  clear  of  the  shot  of  the  honest  hunter, 
before  I heard  a rifle- ball  whistle  by  me,  which  struck  a fine  buck  just 
about  the  instant  I heard  the  report.  The  deer  made  a single  leap  and 
fell  dead. 

“ ‘ So  much,’  says  I,  ‘ for  the  difference  between  an  honest  hoosier  hunter 
and  a highwayman!’ 

“It  shows  what  suspicion  will  do  when  once  excited;  but  I must  con- 
fess suspicion  was  pretty  natural  under  the  circumstances.” 


Hatology. — Hats,  says  the  New  Orleans  Delta,  have  bestowed  immor- 
tality on  men.  “ The  man  with  the  white  hat,”  will  go  down  to  posterity 
in  a blaze  of  glory,  while  the  “ man  in  the  claret-coloured  coat,”  will  sink 
into  merited  obscurity.  The  three-cornered  hat  of  Napoleon  is  even  now 
higher  than  his  head;  for,  with  his  sword  and  his  martial  cloak,  it  rests 
upon  his  breast  in  the  gorgeous  Hospital  des  Invalides.  The  Polish  cap 
and  plume  of  the  “ bravest  man  in  battle”  of  his  day,  Marshal  Murat,  is 
still  in  the  keeping  of  his  family  in  Naples;  and  the  “ iron  helmet”  of  the 
great  Warwick  may  be  now  seen  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Thus,  when  men 
decay,  hats  exists;  when  the  human  head  lies  low,  the  hat  is  placed  a peg 
higher.  Some  of  them  are  Jdt,  too;  they  all  a, re  brim- ful  of  remembrances, 
yet  they  are  band- ied  about  from  post  to  pillar;  they  are  the  croum- ing 
summits  of  the  temple  of  the  mind;  and  from  this,  if  from  nothing  else, 
we  would  in  •‘fur  that  “ Hatology”  is  yet  destined  to  become  a great  and 
important  science. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Selian. — The  King  of  Hanover  has  both  a son  and  grandson  to  succeed  him.  The  suc- 
cession in  Hanover  goes  always  in  the  male  line.  The  Prince  of  Wales  could  only 
succeed  in  the  event  of  his  being  the  nearest  male  heir.  The  building  alluded  to  is 
brick. 

P.  Brown  — This  is  just  the  golden  age  for  engineers.  There  is  a college  for  civil  en- 
gineers at  Putney  ; but  it  is  very  expensive,  unless  you  can  be  put  on  the  foundation 
by  the  influence  of  some  of  its  leading  members.  But  the  best  engineers,  we  believe, 
are  the  self-taught,  who  apply  themselves  diligently  to  practical  mathematics — 
mechanics,  dynamics,  See.  At  Putney  the  principal  subjects  taught  are-descriptive 
geometry,  relative  to  surfaces,  shadows,  stone  cutting,  and  carpentry,  & c. ; chemistry 
and  physics  ; geology  and  mineralogy  ; geodesy,  such  as  land  surveying,  levelling,  run- 
ning of  railway  curves;  mine  surveying;  civil  architecture,  such  as  earthwork,  re- 
taining walls,  arches,  sluices,  docks,  reservoirs,  & c. ; machinery.  To  get  into  practice, 
however,  at  once,  under  some  practical  engineer,  in  a special  department,  is  the  best 
preparation. 

Caroline  Louisa. — The  dictionaries  for  common  use  are  all  imperfect.  There  are 
thousands  of  words  in  the  language  not  to  be  found  in  Johnson,  Walker,  and  others. 
“ Compete,”  it  appears,  is  one  of  them — a very  common  word,  which  some  pedants 
will  say,  however,  is  not  classical,  because  Johnson  omits  it — as  Lord  Brougham  said  of 
finality , when  Lord  John  Russell  used  it,  that  it  was  a word  that  was  not  to  be  found 
in  the  language  ; and  yet  every  one  of  us  understood  it.  It  is  the  stupid  pedantry  of 
the  classical  gentlemen  that  makes  the  dictionaries  so  imperfect.  Maunder’s  dic- 
tionary is  better  than  Johnson’s  for  common  use.  Indeed,  the  small  Johnson’s  are  the 
worst.  A new  universal  etymological  and  pronouncing  dictionary,  embracing  all  the 
words  in  art,  science,  and  literature,  is  now  coming  out  in  numbers,  published  by 
Gilbert,  Paternoster  Row,  and  seems  to  promise  well. 

J E.  G — “Unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation.”  Should  not  this  be  generations? 
That  depends  on  the  meaning.  If  two  generations  are  meant,  it  should  be  genera- 
tions ; but  if  only  one,  then  it  is  right.  Now,  three-four,  in  ancient  times,  were  a sort 
of  musical  octave,  composed  of  three  tones,  recommencing  with  the  fourth,  called  in 
Greek  music  diaiessuron  ; an  octave  consists  of  seven,  and  yet  it  is  called  octave,  or 
eight  Solomon  says,  “ There  are  three  things  too  wonderful  for  me  ; yea,  four,  that  I 
cannot  comprehend.”  The  beast  with  seven  heads  has  an  eighth  head,  which  is  of 
the  seven.  The  third  and  fourth,  like  a married  couple,  are  one. 

D.  M.  seems  very  anxious  to  get  married,  and  almost  in  despair,  though  only  twenty- 
two.  She  dresses  well,  and  is  by  no  means  ugly  ; yet  she  lias  never  had  more  than 
one  suitor,  and  she  rejected  him  because  he  was  twice  as  old  as  herself,  and  a widow- 
er, moreover,  with  his  other  and,  perhaps,  better  half,  in  the  grave.  She  likes  riches; 
but  if  she  cannot  get  riches  in  gold,  she  is  willing  to  take  it  in  mind.  A man  who  is 
rich  in  mind  will  be  some  consolation  for  the  want  of  one  who  is  rich  in  pocket.  She 
wants  us  to  use  our  influence,  and  is  willing  to  pay  a small  sum,  if  we  make  any 
charge.  Now,  we  are  not  gipseys,  though  we  keep  a magic-glass,  through  which  we 
look  at  our  correspondents.  Neither  do  we  provide  husbands  for  ladies,  nor  wives  for 
gentlemen.  We  can  only  advise  D.  M.,  and  that  gratuitously,  to  fish  away,  and  beware 
of  affectation  and  over-doing  the  amiable,  and  she  will  have  a nibble  by  and  bye. 
However,  remember  the  old  saying,  “ Better  an  old  man’s  pet  than  a young  man’s 
slave.” 

Alice — Which  is  the  oldest,  York  Minster  or  Westminster?  As  minsters  have  been 
founded,  built,  and  rebuilt  so  often,  it  is  not  easy  to  answer  this  question.  The  site  of 
Westminster  has  been  consecrated  ground  from  the  sixth  century — the  church  and 
abbey  of  St  Peter’s  being  founded  by  Sebert,  king  of  the  East  Saxons,  in  fill.  The 
minster  of  York  was  founded  a few  years  later,  some  say  G‘28,  by  Edwin,  king  of  the 
Northumbrians.  St.  Paul's  is  older  than  either  (604)  as  a site ; but  St.  Paul’s  is 
youngest  as  a building.  The  towers  of  Westminster  were  built  only  in  1732,  and  the 
body  of  the  present  building  in  1269.  The  present  York  Minster  is  200  years  older 
than  the  present  Westminster,  being  last  rebuilt  1075. 

Lucy.—  What  is  the  difference  between  friendship  and  love  ? The  same  as  that  between 
bread  and  butter  and  plum  cake — the  one  for  daily  use,  the  other  for  holidays.  You 
cannot  live  upon  plum  cake— it  palls  the  appetite.  Love  also  palls.  It  is  a lolly  pop, 
and  causes  sickness.  A man  and  wife  are  not  sure  of  living  comfortably  together  until 
they  have  experienced  mutual  friendship.  Love  is  no  guarantee  ; it  is  too  fickle  to  be 
trusted.  Its  bills  are  not  discounted  at  the  bank  of  faith.  It  burns  like  shavings,  and, 
therefore,  is  good  to  light  a fire  with ; but  without  the  coals  of  friendship  it  is  speedily 
extinguished.  It  is  always  aiming  at  satiety  and  self-destruction  ; and  with  great  pre- 
tensions to  self-sacrifice  it  is  all  for  self,  and  most  unsocial  in  its  feeling— caring  for  no 
one  but  the  dear  from  whom  self  derives  its  sweetest  pleasures.  Friendship  is  more 
mannerly  and  less  repulsive  in  social  life.  Love  is  all  for  privacy,  and  should  not  be 
exposed  to  public  view.  It  is  the  shame  of  humanity.  We  detest  the  sight  of  a cooing 
pair. 

American  would  be  quite  at  home  in  this  country  during  a war  witli  the  U.S.,  if  his 
financial  circumstances  permitted  him  to  remain  here  The  only  inconvenience  lie 
would  experience  would  be  the  difficulty  or  impossibility  of  returning  to  his  country 
until  the  cessation  of  the  war,  as  ail  commercial  intercourse  would  bo  stopped. 

Johanna. — Cartoons  arc  executed  in  a great  variety  of  ways,  according  to  the  taste  of 
the  artist ; some  painted  like  water-colour  drawings,  others  finhhed  with  black 
chalk,  crayons,  &c.  Wove  antique  drawing  paper  is  4 feet  4 inches  by  2 feet  3 inches. 
It  can  be  pieced  and  stretched  on  canvas  to  any  size.  But  we  have  no  practical 
knowledge  of  the  subject;  we  speak  from  casual  observation. 

A.  H.—  “ A bad  state  of  health,”  is  the  usual  form  of  expression,  and  is  quite  as  correct 
“ as  a state  of  bad  health.” 

Pluto. — Clerk  is  pronounced  Clark . We  say  the  parish  dark.  The  a , in  quantity,  is 

pronounced  like  that  in  ball  and  pawn , only  shortened  like  the  o in  “ or  ” or  “ for,”  so 
that  it  is  very  absurdly  spelt  quantity  in  the  pronouncing  dictionaries,  which  make 
one  vowel  pronounce  another. 

Marian  is  afraid  to  wear  the  hair  of  her  lover  in  a ring  or  locket,  because  she  has  been 
told  that  if  she  do  so  she  will  never  be  married  to  him.  “ Is  it  true  ?”  says  Marian. 

It  might  have  been  true  in  superstitious  times,  when  people  believed  everything  ; but 
in  these  doubtful  times,  when  people  believe  nothing,  we  think  there  can  be  little  dan- 
ger. But  as  charms  can  all  be  counter-charmed,  why  docs  Marian  not  counter- charm 
it  ? When  gentlemen  make  a present  of  a pair  of  scizzars  to  ladies,  the  ladies  say  the 
ecizzars  cut  love,  and  they  will  not  accept  them  as  presents,  but  they  give  the  gentlemen 
a.  half-penny  or  penny  for  them,  and  thus  buy  them.  Marian  should  have  the  hair 
plaited  along  with  her  own,  and  not  separately.  Marian  next  asks,  “ Is  it  old  maidish 
to  carry  a pincushion  ?”  Too  difficult. 

J.  Clarkson.— “ A railway  train  moving  at  the  rate  of  a bullet  from  a pistol— a person 
fires  tsvo  pistols,  loaded  with  bullet,  one  in  advance,  the  other  to  the  rear.  Query, 
would  the  motion  ^of  the  train  neutralise  the  motion  of  the  bullet  fired  to  the  rear  ?” 
No.  The  bullet,  if  not  fired,  would-fall  to  the  feet.  Surely  if  fired  from  the  pistol  it 
would  fall  somewhere  else.  It  has  two  motions,  one  with  the  train,  the  other  from  the 
pistol.  The  bullet  fired  rearward  will  not  come  back  to  the  pistol,  but  describe  a 
curve  to  the  ground,  as  far  from  the  pistol  as  if  the  pistol  were  at  rest.  The  other 
does  the  same.  Were  it  otherwise,  force  would  be  no  force.  A moving  deck  is  a 
little  world,  where  all  the  relative  forces  of  the  great  world  are  preserved. 

J.  W.  M.— The  velocity  of  a projectile  is  a decreasing  velocity.  The  resistance  begins 
Immediately ; the  ball  describes  a curve  towards  the  earth,  so  soon  as  it  issues  from  the 
cannon’s  mouth. 


Ellen. — A man  born  on  the  29th  of|February,  1832,  would  attain  his  majority  on  the 
28th  of  February,  1853,  it  being  the  last  day  of  February.  (See  No.  143,  page  623, 
under  the  head  Chronological  Question). 

Jane. — A young  woman  who  has  lost  her  left  hand  may  be  married,  as  she  has  still  a 
hand  left ; or  if  she  has  the  third  finger  of  her  left  hand,  it  matters  not,  as  the  fourth 
finger  is  the  ring  finger.  Jane  does  not  know  the  words  of  the  marriage  ceremony. 
She  knows  more  about  marriage  by  instinct  than  by  the  prayer-book.  But  even  if  the 
fourth  finger  be  lost,  Mother  Church  is  very  indulgent  to  young  ladies  entering  the 
married  state.  She  would  even  accept  of  a toe  for  a finger  in  a case  of  necessity. 

B.  Gray. — The  club  is  responsible  for  the  books  which  it  ordered  through  the  secretary, 
but  for  none  of  the  secretary’s  private  debts. 

Shepherd’s  lines  are  simple  and  beautiful.  “ Sweet  bird  who  cheers,”  Is  bad  ; it  should 
he  “ sweet  bird  that  cheerst,”  especially  as“  the  ” comes  after,  to  make  it  euphonious— 
“ that  cheerst  the  autumn  with  thy  strain.”  The  second  stanza  might  h«  well  be 
altered ; the  language  is  too  strong.  Hatred  and  scorn  should  not  be  interwoven  with 
love. 

Rosa’s  lines,  as  she  herself  says,  read  very  nice . Are  thoy  her  own,  or  peacock's  fea- 
thers borrowed  for  the  nonce  ? 

Tyro. — “ Miscellany  ” is  vulgarly  pronounced  with  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable— 
MiscelTany— but  the  standard  pronunciation  is  “ mis’cellany  ” or  “ miss’lauy.” 

H.  W.  Y. — We  cannot  hear  of  such  a print.  George  Barnwell  is  complete.  It  may  be 
had  bound  or  stitched,  or  any  number  to  complete  sets. 

Iaimaculum. — The  Family  Herald  costs  twopence  extra  when  sent  by  post ; and  in  order 
to  reduce  the  weight  within  an  ounce,  the  margin  must  be  cut  close  off. 

T.  M.— We  invariably  print  the  name  as  it  is  sent  to  us,  presuming  that  everybody 
knows  best  how  to  spell  his  own  name. 

Ermina  wants  patience.  She  is  evidently  not  of  the  feline  race. 

“ A Friend  to  the  Family  Herald”— Buy  or  borrow  “Rubio’s  Hambies  in  America” 
Little  Dot. — Do  not  attempt  to  clean  the  pearls.  Take  the  ring  to  a jeweller. 

M.  B.  —The  mistake  may  be  rectified  by  identification  of  the  person. 

Building  Societies. — Petitions  are  now  in  course  of  signature  praying  the  legislature  to 
exempt  these  useful  associations  from  the  stamp  duties. 

Militia. — By  the  present  Act  (now  partially  abandoned)  registrars  of  death*,  See., 
relieving  officers,  tax  collectors,  special  constables,  &c.,  are  not  considered  as  in  Her 
Majesty’s  service,  or  as  peace  officers. — Persons  residing  in  the  City,  whether  freemen 
or  not,  are  exempt ; but  freemen,  liverymen,  and  voters  of  London,  sleeping  out  of  the 
City,  are  not  exempt  — Having  been  discharged  from  cither  army  or  navy,  is  an  ex- 
emption.—The  return  must  be  made  where  a man  sleeps,  and  not  at  his  place  of 
business,  or  where  he  is  employed — An  apprentice,  not  serving  under  a stamped 
indenture,  is  liable  ; and  those  whose  indentures  are  dated  since  October  last,  will, 
probably,  be  narrowly  scrutinised. — The  deputy-lieutenant  has  power  to  summon  before 
him  persons  claiming  to  be  exempt ; and  also  all  persons  who  can  give  information  res- 
pecting the  parties.— The  standard  for  ballotted  men  is  5 feet  4 inches;  for  substitute! 
5 feet  2 inches. — A man  able  and  liable  to  serve,  and  refusing  to  attend  when  sum- 
moned, may  be  apprehended  and  fined,  and  imprisoned  for  non-payment,  and  if  found 
to  be  a fit  man,  may  be  enrolled  as  a Militia  man,  without  giving  him  the  chance  of 
being  drawn,  or  not  drawn.  If  he  is  still  refractory,  after  enrolment,  he  being  then  a 
Militia  man,  becomes  subject  to  the  Mutiny  Acts,  like  a soldier  of  the  line.  —Anti- 
Militia  clubs  arc  being  formed  not  to  raise  money  for  finding  substitutes,  but  to  pay 
the  fine  incurred  by  refusing  to  serve.  In  this  case  the  circle  will  be  diminished  by 
each  ballot,  and  the  injustice  of  the  whole  measure  will  be  made  apparent,  poverty 
once  more  being  treated  as  a crime.  If  all  the  rich  buy  off,  the  industrious  poor  must 
serve  to  protect  the  wealth  of  others. — At  some  meetings  in  the  North,  the  working 
men  have  declared  that  they  will  rather  suffer  the  penalty  of  the  law  than  submit. 
— Others  cry,  “No  Vote,  no  Musket!” — The  Peace  Society  and  the  Quakers 
intend  to  agitate  fora  public  demonstration  against  both  ballot  and  enrolment. — We 
shall  close  our  remarks  by  a very  gratifying  announcement,  which  is,  that  Sir  James 
Graham  has  stated  positively  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  Government  have  no  in- 
tention at  present  of  calling  out  the  Militia;  and  also  that  a new  bill,  considerably 
different  from  the  existing  one,  will  be  presented  shortly  by  the  Secretary  at  War, 
When  that  takes  place,  we  will  not  fail  to  give  our  readers  a clear  and  distinct  abstract 
of  it.  Having  already  explained  the  principal  clauses  of  the  old  Act,  which  may  now 
be  considered  as  useless  and  abandoned,  we  shall,  for  the  present,  defer  answering  any 
more  questions  on  the  subject.  In  the  meanwhile,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  altera- 
tion in  public  opinion,  and  in  the  relative  position  of  the  different  classes  of  society, 
will  not  be  overlooked  by  Government,  and  that  in  the  new  bill  many  actual 
grievances  will  disappear. 

Militia  Clubs.— We  cannot  foretell  how  the  majority  of  these  societies  will  act,  but 
presume  that,  if  the  Militia  be  not  called  out,  the  money  will  be  returned  to  the  mem- 
bers, deducting  the  necessary  expenses.  Those  clubs"  which  are  enrolled,  similar  to 
friendly  societies,  must  certainly  be  more  secure  than  those  which  are  not.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Stepney  Militia  Assurance  Company,  founded  upon  the  association 
principle,  Mr.  Southwell  forcibly  urged  the  necessity  of  enrolment,  and  that  every 
society  should  consist  of  several  managers  and  trustees  of  known  respectability,  with 
approved  rules  for  self-government,  in  order  that  the  members  might  feel  that  their 
payments  4were  in  safe  hands.  The  Government  have  the  power  to  call  out  the 
Militia  at  a fortnight’s  notice,  but  are  not  likely  to  exert  it ; still  the  necessary  funds 
might  fcbe  collected  by  instalments,  so  as  to  be  ready  in  case  of  need.  Industrious 
mechanics  should  be  cautious  into  whose  hands  they  place  their  hard  earnings. 

C.  Claxton  ; Celia;  T.  C.,’ Armley.— The  articles  sent;  or  similar  ones,  have  already 
appeared  or  been  answered. 

Ajax;  C.  Grichton  ; F.  J.  S.—  Consult  previous  numbers  or  the  Index. 
Communications  Received.— E.  R.  R. — A.  Bennett. — R.  R.  E. — F.  R.  F. — “ A Poor 
Woman.” — T.  B.  R.— R.  L. — Magdalen  M.— W.  Siiackleton  ;(no).— X.  A.  X.— 
Harry. — A.  W.  A. — II.  W.  F. — Zaire. — Rose  W.  (certainly  not). — Horace  (send 
solution). — “A  Pedestrian.” — P.  X.  Z.— L’Esperance  (apply  to  Mr.  Macleod,  of 
Argyle  Street). — W.  L.,  Devonport  (send  the  explanation  also). — S.  S.  S.  (see  Nos. 
136  and  144).— Wear.— H. A. S. — James  C.  J.  (several).— J.  M., Lincoln. — Johnny  R. — 
Page  Hill. — Nero. — Peleus  (apply  at  Somerset  House) — G.  S.  R.  (certainly). — H.  B, 
— “A  Hair  Dresser”  (see  No.  143. — Hugh  W.— L.  K. — Abelard.— Y.  C.  K.  II.  (apply 
at  the  Institution). — P.  P.  (A.  was  wrong). — L.  H.,  Bangor. — Philo-Periodicub. — M. 

C.  C.—  John.— Suzetta.— Amicus.—  II.  M.-S.  L.  J.— Moiia.— Wm.  R.,  Stirling.— 
Marie. — Alice  (call  at  the  publisher’s,  and  see  various). — Humble. — J.  K.,  Hoxton. 
Amy.— J.  J.— T.  York.— A.  P.—  Adolescens.—  W.  F. — Celia  and  Janet.—  Sophia. — 

J.  Oulet.— G.  M.  R. — M.— Ivyleaf. — W.  W. — Elizabeth  D. — Richard  J.  S.  (must 
apply  through  a solicitor). — M.  T.  (nothing  but  rubbing). — “A  National  Schoolmaster.” 
—Miranda  M.  (certainly  she  would).— T.  S.  (none  whatever). — R.  L. 

Adrienne;  B. ; A.  Alder;  Matmeg  ; “A  Countryman;”  G.  Hooker;  Colline  ; 
H.  F.  A.;  C.  Q.  R.;  Y F.  N. ; P.  B.  R. ; Woodward;  Lothario;  Forrester; 

J.  G.  A.  A.  D. — The  quo  ‘ons  are  either  inappropriate,  too  trivial,  or  we  are  unable 
to  furnish  the  information  required. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

A Descriptive  Essay  on  the  Patent  Ctavic  Attachment , Invented  by  Hobibt  Kbooks,  Jun. 

— By  Henby  C.  Lunn. — Addison  and  Hodson,  Regent  Street. 

A Personal  Narrative  of  Seven  Years  in  Spain.— By  Caft.  Alex.  Ball,  K.S.F.,  an 
Officer  of  the  late  British  Legion,  &c.,  -J.  Chappell,  Lombard  Street. 
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FAMILY  HERALD— USEFUL  INFORMATION 


Wife  of  a Professional  Gentleman  is  anxious  to  receive  a Lady 
A as  BOARDER.  She  would  have  a Cheerful  Home,  and  the  advantage  of  mixiDg 
in  Agreeable  Society. 

Address,  X.  Y.  Z.,  care  of  Mr.  Clarke,  Stationer,  Boston,  Lincolnshire. 

BRETT’S  IMPROVED  BRITISH  COGNAC  AND  LIQUEUR 

GINGER  BRANDY. — Those  who,  allured  by  specious  Similarity  of  Titles,  have, 
of  course,  formed  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  vile  compositions  so  imposed  upon 
them,  may  secure  a supply  of  the  Pure  and  Wholesome  BRANDIES,  which  have 
obtained  from  the  Faculty  the  highest  recommendation,  either  in  Sealed  Bottles,  2s. 
and  3s.  6d.  each,  or  at  18s.  per  Imperial  Gallon,  upon  application,  by  post,  direct  to  the 
Proprietors, 

HENRY  BRETT  and  Co.,  Old  Furnival’s  Inn,  Holborn  Bars,  London. 


QUICK  DISPOSAL  OF  HOUSE  PROPERTY  BY  PRIVATE  TREATY. 

"PROPRIETORS  of  House  Property,  of  every  description,  desirous 

-3-  of  effecting  a Sale  with  Facility  and  avoiding  undue  Publicity,  arc  invited  to  send 
Particulars  to  Messrs.  BECKWITH  and  Co.,  Estate  Agents,  25,  BUCKLERSBURY, 
who  have  a very  extensive  Buying  Connection,  so  classified,  that  they  can  immediately 
submit  whatever  may  be  put  into  their  hands,  and,  in  most  cases,  effect  a Sale  by 
Private  Contract  quicker  than  the  Particulars  for  a Sale  by  Auction  could  be  printed. 
No  Charge  made  until  Business  is  completed. 


UNDER  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

A/TECHLIN  GLAZE  STARCH,  prepared  without  Alkali  or  any 

IvA  other  destructive  ingredient,  by  the  Patentees,  MOTTRAM  REHE  and  Co., 
at  their  Works,  RANELAGH  ROAD,  Thames  Bank,  Pimlico.  This  unrivalled  article 
having  obtained  such  numerous  testimonials  in  its  favour  (not  only  from  some  of  the 
most  experienced  and  respectable  Laundresses  in  and  about  the  Metropolis,  but  also 
from  eminent  Bleachers,  Calico-printers,  and  Dyers  in  the  Manufacturing  Districts), 
the  Proprietors  feel  fully  justified  in  recommending  it  to  general  notice.  A single 
trial  will  manifest  its  superior  merits  in  Stiffening  and  Whitening  Linen,  and  in 
imparting  to  it  (as  well  as  the  Finest  Fabrics)  a Gloss  superior  to  anything  yet  pro- 
duced. The  price  does  not  exceed  that  of  Starches  ordinarily  used,  while  its  superior 
Strength  renders  it  much  more  Economical. 

To  be  obtained  of  all  respectable  Oilmen  and  Grocers  in  Town  and  Country. 


This  day  is  published,  price  Foubpence  Halfpenny, 

THE  STRUGGLE  OF  FREEDOM.— A POEM.' 

By  M.  C,  COOKE. 

London  : J.  H.  Woodley,  No.  9,  Aldermanbury  Postern. 

'IlfEPHYSTOPHELES;  or,  THE  ENGLISH  SCARAMOUCH. 

X v A Mephystopheles  opens  a new  channel  for  the  wit  of  the  empire.  “ Not  before 
it  was  wanted !”  exclaim  a hundred  voices.  “ Wit,”  says  one,  “ no  more  than  the  light 
of  heaven,  should  pass  through  a deformed  or  deforming  medium.”  “ Satire  monopo- 
lised,” exclaims  a second,  “is  injustice  with  impunity.  Let  felons  lay  down  the  law, 
and  whot  honest  man  shall  escape  ?”  “ Wit,”  screams  a third,  “ now  breaks  hearts, 
not  men’s  manners;  scourges  persons,  not  faults;  attacks  classes,  not  hnpolicies.” 
True,  gentlemen,  such  is  the  wit  of  your  philanthropists,  not  of  the  maligned  Mephy- 
stopiieles.  Forced  reluctantly  into  the  field  by  the  view  of  literary  -faults  too  vast  even 
for  his  tolerance,  it  will  bo  his  toil — long  desiderated — to  show  thfit  wit  may  win  without 
the  subserviency  of  toadyism  to  the  powerful.  He  will  eke  out  others’  verbal  worth 
with  his  actual  merits— keep  the  vows  to  humanity  they  make ; and  as  they  have  taken 
up  his  neglected  function  of  needless  malice,  he  will  take  up  theirs  of  harmless  mirth. 
With  a smile  on  his  face  radiant  as  theirs,  but  sincere,  and  a charity  in  his  heart 
melting  as  that  they  display  in  their  pages,  he  will  remind  Patriots  that  they  have  a 
country  to  save  as  well  as  to  sell ; startle  Magistrates  with  the  announcement  they  are 
not  in  office  that  “offence’s  gilded  hand  may  shove  by  justice  ;”  force  pious  Polemics 
to  forget  themselves  into  Christians  ; teach  some  of  our  great  national  Orators  the  first 
principles  of  grammar ; diffuse  through  the  Bench  some  little  acquaintance  with  Black- 
stone  ; make  Parsons  as  good  as  their  congregations  ; Old  Bailey  Barristers  not  worse 
than  their  clients ; in  short,  give  him  all  he  asks — Threepence  a Week,  One  Shilling  a 
Month,  Twelve  Shillings  a Year,  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  empire,  and  his 
head  on  the  block  (of  his  Artist),  if  Diogenes,  who  to-day  might  search  as  idly  as  ever 
lor  his  one  honest  man,  in  six  months  wouldn’t  have  just  as  much  difficulty  in  finding  a 
knave. 


Price  3d.;  Stamped,  4d. — Office,  49,  Essex  Street,  Strand,  London. 


THE  PRESS;  ITS  PRESENT  CHARACTER  AND  TENDENCY. 


The  Press  may  be  regarded  in  two  different  lights — as  the  Bound  or  Book 
Press,  and  the  Periodical  or  Eree  Press.  The  book  is  the  first  form  of  the 
press.  It  is.  the  old  system,  which  prevailed  in  manuscript  ages,  before 
the  art  of  printing  was  invented.  And  long  after  the  invention  of  printing, 
any  other  form  of  literature  seems  to  have  escaped  the  suggestions  of 
genius  or  of  popular  necessity.  When  the  periodicals  did  appear  they 
contained  only  some  court  and  other  vulgar  gossip,  and  quack  advertise- 
ments. A century  ago,  a London  daily  paper  consisted  only  of  one  folio  leaf 
of  print,  with  a fly  or  blank  leaf  for  written  gossip,  which  fly  leaf  was  filled 
up  by  the  newsmongers  from  the  rumours  of  the  coffee-houses.  A few 
days  ago  we  amused  ourselves  by  looking  of-er  a file  of  these  old  papers, 
and  were  surprised  at  the  meanness  and  even  depravity  of  character  that 
they  evinced.  Some  seven  or  eight  advertisements  were  the  average  num- 
ber for  a daily  paper,  and  the  largest  or  most  conspicuous  is  that  of  a 
notorious  quack,  whose  horrid  obscenity  of  language  would  ensure  its 
rejection  even  by  the  neediest  daily  journal  of  modern  times.  An  amulet, 
said  to  be  worn  by  the  members  of  the  royal  family  for  the  prevention  of 
various  ailments,  is  also  announced  for  sale,  with  a few  books  of  no  name 
or  repute.  It  was  quite  impossible  that  any  great  literary  names  could 
have  any  thing  to  do  with  such  productions.  Great  writers  regarded  them 
with  contempt,  and  exclusively  devoted  themselves  to  the  bound  book. 

Yet  the  periodical  press  was  a giant  in  infancy.  It  contained  the  germ 
ot  something  greater  and  hardier  than  its  more  spiritual  and  intellectual 


parent.  From  its  very  first  appearance  it  devoted  itself  to  politics  and  the 
temporalities  of  the  world.  It  derived  its  sole  interest  at  first  from  its 
gossipping  propensities — its  news  very  often  a month  or  three  months  old; 
its  announcement  of  arrivals  in  town  end  departures  from  town,  deaths, 
marriages  and  births,  airings  of  royalty  in  the  parks,  descriptions  of 
routes,  balls,  and  other  gay  carousals;  and  by  coming  regularly  out  and 
keeping  up  a fresh  supply  of  such  interesting  intelligence,  old  and  young 
became  interested  in  its  support  and  crowned  it  with  their  favour.  We 
are  especially  indebted  to  the  favour  of  the  gossips  for  the  earl}  patronage 
of  periodical  literature.  We  are  sorry  to  say,  however,  that  so  long  ns  it  was 
under  their  especial  patronage  we  cannot  speak  very  highly  of  its  literary 
contents.  The  penny  Spectators,  Tatlers  and  Guardians  gave  a new  and 
reputable  character  to  periodical  literature,  but  they  brought  it  out  of  the 
sphere  of  politics  and  petty  gossip.  Literature  alone,  however,  not 
being  the  legitimate  sphere  or  destiny  of  the  daily  press,  the  duration 
of  such  papers  was  short.  But  they  suggested  ideas  which  were  pursued 
with  zeal  and  success,  and  they  gave  a splendid  example  of  men  of  rank 
and  genius  coming  down  into  th.e  periodical  sphere.  Something  was  yet 
awanting  to  give  power  and  respectability  to  the  daily  press;  its  rumours 
were  not  properly  authenticated;  it  was  forbidden  to  publish  parliamentary 
debates;  the  public  were  altogether  in  the  dark  about  political  universal, 
the  proper  subject  of  a political  journal,  and  there  were  no  legal  means  of 
satisfying  them.  The  political  press,  therefore,  long  continued  to  trudge 
along  as  a mere  rumour  gossip,  and  vehicle  for  quack  advertisements,  until 
all  at  once,  in  1770-1,  it  made  an  effort  to  publish  the  debates  in  Parlia- 
ment in  spite  of  the  law.  The  House  of  Commons  resented  the  indignity, 
and  ordered  eight  printers  to  be  taken  into  custody.  The  officers  took  the 
printers  before  the  city  magistrates,  the  city  magistrates  discharged  them. 
The  House  then  ordered  the  magistrates  to  be  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  the 
Clerk  of  the  City  to  tear  out  the  record  of  the  judgment  of  the  magistrates 
in  favour  of  the  printers.  This,  however,  was  the  last  scene  of  the  drama — 
the  press  gained  the  day;  and  from  that  time  till  now,  parliamentary 
reporting,  which,  like  most  other  improvements,  commenced  by  resistance 
to  authority,  has  gone  on  with  little  or  no  interruption  in  the  exercise  of 
its  vocation,  though  still  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  constitution. 

This  victory  gave  importance  at  once  to  the  political  press.  But  its 
power  was  limited  by  other  causes — the  difficulties  of  production  and 
distribution.  A hand-press  could  only  produce  some  three  or  four 
thousand  copies  in  a day,  and  then  it  was  time  to  commence  printing  for 
the  day  following.  The  intercourse  between  different  parts  of  the  country 
was  very  imperfect,  and  the  interest  which  free  intercourse  never  tails  to 
create  was  not  yet  aroused.  The  first  difficulty  was  overcome  by 
the  invention  of  the  steam-press;  and  the  latter  by  the  invention 
of  mail  coaches  and  the  modern  improvements  of  roads.  The  press 
is  now  making  such  rapid  progress,  that  every  year  gives  a sensible 
increase  to  its  growing  influence.  There  is  no  terrestrial  power  at 
present  marching  so  rapidly  forward  in  the  career  of  conquest  as  that  of 
the  periodical  press.  The  book  is  now  eclipsed — almost  thrust  out.  The 
newspaper  is  the  most  interesting  literary  production.  Many  intelligent 
men  scarcely  ever  take  a book  in  hand.  They  learn  history,  belles- 
lettres,  statistics,  theatricals,  and  derive  their  knowledge  of  new  books,  in 
prose  and  verse,  all  from  the  newspaper.  It  is  a sad  jumble  of  knowledge, 
no  doubt;  but  by  means  of  social  converse  and  the  exercise  of  memory 
they  contrive  to  give  it  something  like  form  and  system,  sufficiently  defi- 
nite to  enable  it  to  pass  current  in  general  society.  Books  themselves, 
thus  cast  into  the  shade  by  the  superior  attraction  of  periodical  fly-sheets, 
are  beginning  to  appear  in  the  columns  of  the  journals.  The  French  have 
shown  us  the  example  in  this  respect.  Their  daily  papers  still  preserve 
the  old  fly  leaf  for  private  gossip,  under  the  name  of  feuilletun,  in  which 
they  bring  out  novels  and  other  laborious  productions,  destined  to  be 
transformed  into  boohs  at  last.  Our  weekly  papers  have  done  this  long 
ago,  and  the  new  daily  paper,  the  Daily  News,  seems  determined  to 
attempt  the  French  system  by  a series  of  letters  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Dickens.  The  public  are  thus  having  their  daily  bread  of  literature  doled 
out  to  them  in  certain  allowances,  and  they  have  the  benefit  of  reading  an 
interesting  work  simultaneously,  whilst  the  author  has  the  advantage  of 
keeping  himself  continuously  before  the  public  mind,  and  having  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  his  work  more  universally  and  thoroughly 
criticised. 

Light  literature,  however,  is  not  the  proper  subject  of  the  daily  press, 
whose  mission  is  temporal,  and  whose  material  must  necessarily  be  the 
interesting  occurrences  of  the  day,  and  the  principles  of  right  and  wrong 
which  they  involve.  A daily  issue  is  too  frequent  for  imaginative  litera- 
ture to  any  great  extent.  The  newspaper  readers  are  somewhat  too  dis- 
cursive in  their  habits  for  the  perusal  of  continued  series  of  letters  or 
chapters  of  tales.  A debate  in  Parliament,  a rumour  of  war  with  America, 
a financial  panic,  or  any  other  temporality  of  the  day,  will  be  quite 
sufficient  to  interrupt  the  regular  reading  of  the  most  interesting  series  of 
literary  articles;  and  when  once  interrupted  they  are  with  difficulty  re- 
sumed in  the  old  broad-sbeet.  The  writers  of  leading  articles  have  an 
immense  advantage  in  this  respect,  that  their  articles  are  new  every  day, 
and  may  be  read  or  not  read,  without  any  detriment  of  interest  to  each 
other.  The  Times  is  sometimes  dull  and  dry,  and  lightly  skimmed  over. 
Sometimes  it  is  smart,  caustic,  and  seductive,  and  you  must  read  the  whole, 
article.  But  the  article  of  to-day  has  no  connection  with  the  article  of 
yesterday,  or  of  this  day  six  months,  or  a year  ago,  like  Sue’s  chapters 
or  Dickens’s  letters.  It  comes  out  like  an  essay  in  the  Spectator  or  the 
Guardian,  new  and  fresh — a present,  independent  of  the  past  and  irrespec- 
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tire  nf  the  future,  and  so  pointed  by  bearing  upon  the  events  of  the  day, 
that  to-morrow  or  next  day  it  becomes  old  and  stale,  and  people  fling  it 
aside,  even  if  they  have  not  read  it.  “ It  is  an  old  one,”  they  say,  and  this 
is  quite  sufficient  to  pall  their  appetite  and  subdue  their  curiosity  even  to 
know  the  contents.  This  daily  freshness  and  evanescence  is  the  life  of  a 
journal,  but  it  is  not  the  life  of  a book.  On  the  contrary,  the  more  perma- 
nent the  interest  of  a book,  the  more  valuable  it  is.  A book  should  be 
written  for  all  ages.  A journal  is  written  for  the  present  age  or  day.  The 
two  interests  are  somewhat  incompatible,  and,  therefore,  we  are  not  dis- 
posed to  think  that  the  columns  of  a daily  newspaper  are  likely  to  give 
insertion  to  productions  of  a very  elevated  or  permanent  character.  The 
very  best  and  noblest  of  sentiments  will  find  their  way  into  a newspaper. 
They  will  be  quoted  by  writers  and  speakers,  and  incorporated  with  the 
periodical  literature  of  the  age.  But  they  will  never  be  elaborated  in  a 
mere  political  journal,  the  very  life  and  soul  of  which  is  opposed  to  any 
thing  that  does  not  bear  directly  and  immediately  upon  daily  and  passing 
occurrences. 

The  newspaper  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  repository  of  all  political  know- 
ledge— knowledge  of  new  inventions  and  discoveries,  manners  and 
customs  at  home  and  abroad,  controversies  that  interfere  with  existing 
institutions,  such  as  sectarian  disputes  amongst  Catholics,  and  all  sorts  of 
Protestants,  established  and  disestablished;  and  rising  from  this  basis  of 
materiality,  it  may  ascend  even  to  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple  itself',  as  it 
sometimes  does;  but  it  never  can  forget  that  its  mission  is  a material,  poli- 
tical, and  social  mission,  and  that  it  only  rises  up  into  the  spiritual  sphere 
because  the  spiritual  sphere  has  come  down  into  the  temporal.  Mauy 
vigorous  attempts  have  been  made  to  give  a sort  of  spirituality  to  a news- 
paper, but  they  have  only  succeeded  in  lowering  the  character  of  the 
paper.  We  have  sometimes,  in  our  leisure  hours,  amused  ourselves  in 
former  days  with  the  evangelical  leaders  of  the  Morning  Herald,  and 
compared  them  with  the  nauseous  contents  of  its  numerous  quack  adver- 
tisements—encouragement  to  the  saints  in  one  page,  and  the  sinners 
in  another.  John  Bull  has  always  been  a high  church  parsons’  paper, 
but  it  has  descended  as  low  in  the  scale  of  ribaldry,  political  faction, 
and  personality,  as  any  other  political  paper  in  London.  Blasphemy, 
ribaldry,  piety,  tithes,  literature,  theatricals,  sporting,  and  feasting,  have 
all  been  made  to  go  arm  in  arm  in  this  and  other  political  periodicals. 
This  world  and  the  next  have  been  incorporated  into  one.  Christianity 
has  been  established  in  the  modes  and  fashions  of  this  world,  which  its 
founder  disowned,  and  which  “ knew  him  not.”  Christians — tbe  only  h we 
ones — have  been  shown  to  be  not  those  who  abjured  the  vanities  of  the 
flesh,  but  those  who  patronized  them!  The  public,  however,  has  never 
given  much  encouragement  to  this  incongruity  of  character.  The  circula- 
tion of  such  papers  has  always  been  small,  and  exclusively  amongst  the 
rich;  and  notwithstanding  their  profession  of  piety,  they  have  been  dis- 
covered. by  those  nearer  home  to  be  actuated  by  motives  directly  the 
reverse  of  those  to  which  they  pretended.  Some  years  ago,  the  Morning 
Herald  repeatedly  recommended  certain  atheistic  and  infidel  lectures  in 
one  page,  whilst  it  was  decrying  all  sorts  of  irreligion  and  dissent  in  the 
other.  Whether  it  was  a sinister  movement  on  the  part  of  the  editor  or 
not,  we  cannot  say;  perhaps  the  principal  editor  knew  nothing  of  it. 
We  merely  mention  it  as  an  instance  of  the  hodge  podge  inconsistency  of 
r;  daily  paper.  One  of  the  morning  papers,  a few  weeks  ago,  gave  a, 
strong  and  eloquent  condemnation  of  Dickens’s  Cricket  on  the  Hearth  in 
one  column,  and  an  equally  impassioned  and  decided  approval  of  it  in 
another.  The  articles  were,  no  doubt,  written  by  different  individuals,  but 
they  both  came  out  under  the  important  sanction  of  the  editorial  “ we.” 
This  shows,  at  least,  that  a large  daily  paper  can  scarcely  have  a definite 
character  or  uniform  principle  of  thought  and  opinion.  Indeed,  a writer 
at  present  is  not  so  much  valued  for  his  opinions  as  for  his  cleverness  in 
saying  smart  things.  So  that  a clever  writer  may  write  in  any  paper, 
since  clever  things  can  be  said  on  both  or  all  sides  of  every  question. 
The  cleverness  is,  perhaps,  the  leading  principle  of  the  writer,  and  except 
on  a few  leading  political  and  ecclesiastical  questions,  it  is  the  principle  of 
the  paper  also. 

What  are  more  strictlv  called  religious  newspapers,  such  a3  The  Record, 
The  Watchman , The  Patriot,  are  not  daily  papers.  They  are  not  sufficiently 
well  supported  to  publish  more  than  once  or  twice  a week,  and  they  are 
chiefly  filled  with  the  politics  of  this  world,  and  what  is  somewhat  akin  to 
politics,  the  ecclesiastics  or  sectarian  movements  of  the  world.  These 
papers  supply  a large  amount  of  information  not  to  be  obtained  in  the 
political  press.  It  is  chiefly  of  a sectarian  character,  and  mixed  up  with  a 
vast  amount  of  petty  individual  controversy  and  rivalry,  exhibited  in 
letters  to  the  editors  by  “ constant  readers,”  “ correspondents,”  and  others, 
most  of  whom  have  very  green  eyes.  Such  papers  must  be  consulted  by 
every  man  who  wishes  to  make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
great  movements  of  the  country.  He  will  find  great  principles  and  vast 
interests  involved  in  those  controversies,  of  which  the  daily  press  takes  no 
notice,  and  he  will  find  very  curious  and  interesting  details  of  movements, 
which  may  be  merely  glanced  at  in  the  morning  journals  in  some  obscure 
and  almost  unintelligible  paragraph.  The  spiritual  principle  has  not  been 
able  to  take  possession  of  the  daily  press;  it  has  no  right  to  it,  inasmuch 
as  it  did  not  originate  it.  It  was  a gossip  that  was  the  real  mother  of  the 
Daily,  and  a gossip's  son  the  Daily  must  ever  be.  It  is  so  by  birth,  by  edu- 
cation, by  destiny — it  cannot  be  any  thing  else;  and  the  only  way  in 
which  religion  can  gain  possession  of  the  daily  machinery,  is  by  becoming 
a gossip  too.  It  has  tried  it;  but  then  it  loses  caste,  it  loses  dignity.  It 
even  loses  dignity  in  a weekly  paper,  by  coining  arm  in  arm  with  politics, 


court  circulars,  accidents,  Joe  Miller’s  jokes,  and  “short  facts,”  like 
those  of  The  Patriot,  whose  very  name  is  unchristian,  as  its  measurement 
of  facts  by  lineal  measure  is  somewhat  ridiculous.  The  proper  sphere  of 
religion  is  the  book,  which  is  the  sphere  of  permanency  and  not  of  mere 
fashion  and  temporal  mutability;  hence  religious  magazines  are  more 
numerous  than  religious  newspapers,  and  they  are  much  better  supported, 
as  they  come  less  frequently  and  take  a more  enduring  form.  But  the 
bound  book  always  holds  the  highest  sphere  in  spirituals,  and  ever  will, 
unless  some  spiritual  power  should  make  an  attempt  to  conquer  the  tem- 
poral and  rule  the  destinies  of  the  world.  Even  then,  however,  it  could 
only  do  so  by  temporalizing  itself,  and  bringing  heaven  down  to  earth  in 
some  more  real  and  satisfactory  manlier  than  pope  or  priest  has  ever  yet 
done,  or  parson  imagined  possible  by  human  means. 

Though  the  book  be  the  proper  sphere  of  the  Church,  and  the  broad 
sheet  of  the  State,  yet  Church  and  State  hold  these  two  departments 
of  the  press  in  common,  and  make  such  common  use  of  them  as  lies  in  their 
power.  The  growing  influence  of  the  broad  sheet,  however,  is  simulta- 
neous with  the  growing  influence  of  politics  and  temporalities.  Their 
destiny  i3  bound  to  the  car  of  the  broad  sheet,  and  the  broad  sheet  writers 
are  temporal  peers  in  the  literary  sense  of  the  word.  They  must  deal  in 
facts,  occurrences,  party  gossip,  and  dip  their  pens  a little  in  the  gall  of 
personality.  All  fly  leaves  must  take  special  concern  of  the  body.  Even 
our  Family  Herald,  by  no  means  a politic  il  paper,  in  the  daily  sense  of  the 
word,  takes  particular  interest  in  family  matters — in  recipes  for  curing 
corns  and  chilblains,  stopping  leech  bites,  killing  vermin,  cleaning  utensils, 
culinary  processes,  &c.;  besides  subjects  of  a higher  order — subjects  of 
imagination,  personal  manners,  propriety  of  speech  and  behaviour,  regu- 
lation of  temper,  forms  of  social  et’quette— ail  useful  matters,  intimately 
connected  with  this  world,  but  yet  occupying  a sphere  of  temporality  into 
which  the  political  press  has  not  entered  and  cannot  with  propriety  enter. 
We  occupy  the  social  and  domestic  sphere — the  sphere  of  maimers  and 
morals,  and,  therefore,  we  avoid  political  and  ecclesiastical  controversy; 
but  we  do  not  avoid  the  religion  of  the  heart  and  the  affections — such 
religion  as  Christ  himself  taught  before  he  broke  the  bread  and  gave  it  to 
his  disciples  for  them  to  break  in  like  manner.  The  infinite  subdivision  of 
doctrine,  either  in  politics  or  ecclesiastics,  we  do  not  pursue.  We  could 
not  do  it  if  we  would.  It  is  not  our  sphere.  Every  department  of  the 
press  has  its  proper  sphere  prescribed  to  it,  and  is  as  much  bound  by  a law 
of  its  nature  to  pursue  a certain  track,  as  water  is  to  seek  its  own  level,  or 
air  to  rush  into  an  open  vacuum. 

With  the  era  of  the  political  press,  the  era  of  popular  politics  began. 
Before  that  time  our  forefathers  were  all  divines.  Even  their  politics  was 
a species  of  religion,  all  based  upon  Scripture.  Popular  politics  began 
with  the  American  Revolution.  Then  parliamentary  reporting  began; 
then  modern  democracy  began  to  collect  its  ideas  into  a system;  then 
reason  began  to  set  up  for  itself,  as  a tempor  .1  politician,  independent  of 
religion.  The  power  then  ushered  into  corporate  being  is  now  irresistible 
in  its  influence.  The  church  is  silenced  before  it.  The  aristocracy  are 
driven  from  pillar  to  post,  and  obliged  to  make  frequent  concessions  to 
please  it.  The  leading  journals  of  the  day  are  popular,  and  anti-aristo- 
cratical.  Even  the  last  new  one,  coming  into  being  under  the  auspices  of 
rich  men  and  eminent  writers,  has  consulted  its  own  interest  in  taking  the 
anti-aristocratical  view  of  political  affairs.  Universnls  are  in  the  ascen- 
dancy, vaguely,  and  without  a very  definite  form,  but  definite  enough  in 
their  resistance  to  the  old  system  of  partiality  and  exclusiveness,  upon 
which  the  power  and  the  influence  of  the  world  were  distributed.  Univer- 
sality is  a growing  idea.  Puseyites  have  mistaken  Catholicity  for  it;  but 
theirs  is  only  a name  without  a substance;  not  the  man,  Peter  Schlemil, 
without  a shadow,  but  the  shadow  without  the  man. 

Erom  the  important  fact  of  temporalities  and  ephemeral  politics  being 
the  sphere  of  the  political  press,  it  evidently  follows  that  its  mission  is 
not  to  discuss  first  principles.  Its  principles  are  those  of  expediency — 
questions  of  the  day  and  the  times.  It  wou  i depart  altogether  from 
duty,  like  Jonah  when  sent  to  Nineveh,  if  it  attempted  to  take  the  lead  in 
any  other  department.  It  may  attempt,  but  it  will  attempt  in  vain; 
like  Jonah,  it  would  be  thrown  overboard.  There  would  be  no  occasion 
to  subdue  it  by  rivalry;  it  would  destroy  itself  by  a moral  suicide.  It  is 
possible  that  politics  may  waive  a little  when  the  great  questions  have 
received  that  settlement  of  which  they  are  susceptible,  and  that  a new 
direction  may  be  given  to  the  public  mind,  but  never  can  a political  press 
usurp  the  place  and  authority  of  a spiritual  power,  or  even  take  the  lead 
in  the  permanent  and  immutable  sphere  to  which  religion  belongs. 
Religion  is  defiled  by  intercourse  with  worldly  gossip,  and  is  best  secured 
and  best  cultivated  in  the  solitary  recesses  of  the  heart  and  the  mind, 
where  the  jealousies,  the  rivalries,  and  the  selfish  interests  of  conflicting 
parties  are  melted  like  snow  in  the  sunshine  of  the  heart. 


Co-operation. — No  man  ever  prospered  in  the  world  without  the  co- 
operation of  his  wife.  If  she  unites  in  mutual  endeavours,  or  rewards  his 
labour  with  an  endearing  smile,  with  what  confidence  will  he  resort  to  his 
merchandise  or  his  farm,  fly  over  lands,  sail  upon  the  seas,  meet  difficulty, 
aud  encounter  danger,  if  he  knows  he  is  not  spending  his  strength  in  vain, 
but  that  his  labour  will  be  rewarded  by  the  sweets  of  home!  Solitude  and 
disappointment  enter  the  history  of  every  man’s  life;  and  he  is  but  half 
provided  for  his  voyage  who  finds  but  an  associate  for  happy  hours,  while 
for  his  months  of  darkness  and  distress  no  sympathising  partner  is 
prepared. 
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FAMILY  HERALD-USEFUL  INFORMATION 


LINES  TO  A SNOWDROP,  IN  JANUARY. 


Thou  modest,  pure,  and  glitt’ring  gem, 
Uprear’d  upon  thy  pensile  stem, 

Thy  lot  is  early  cast ! 

■Whilst  icicles  hang  from  the  eaves, 

Why  leav’st  thou  thy  snug  bed  of  leaves, 
To  woo  the  wintry  blast  ? 

Thy  beauteous,  fragile,  graceful  form 
Was  modell’d  'midst  the  chilling  storm 
Of  furious,  blasting  north  ; 

And  drifting,  bleaching,  smothering  snows 
Became  thy  early  swaddling  clothes, 

As  thou  wert  springing  forth. 

Hock’d  by  the  “rude,  imperious”  gale, 
Well  may’st  thou  wear  a cheek  so  pale, 
Above  thy  mossy  throne 
Thou’rt  like  some  chaste  and  modest  maid, 
Of  dashing  beaux  and  belles  afraid, 

Who  wanders  all  alone. 

Yes ! ’tis  gay  comp’ny  thou  dost  fear 
That  brings  thee  with  the  new-born  year  ; 
For  thou  wilt  end  thy  day 8 


Ere  crocu9  and  the  azure  squill, 

And  the  bold,  swagg’ring  datfodill 
Unfold  to  Sol’s  bright  rays. 

Thou  ’rt  herald,  like  thy  sires  of  yore, 
To  the  gay  tribes  that  lie  in  store 
In  field  or  woodland-way — 

In  gay  parterre  or  sunny  bowers, 

Waiting  the  genial  April  showers. 

To  greet  the  new  May-day. 

Fair  emblem  of  the  man  of  worth ! 
Adversity  oft  draws  him  forth, 

To  make  his  virtues  grow. 

He,  too,  may  be  as  rudely  born— 

As  rudely  nursed  by  life’s  rude  storin 
Of  poverty  or  woe. 

And,  as  the  snowdrops  seem  more  pure 
The  more  stern  evils  they  endure — 

The  more  by  tempests  driven — 

So  the  grave  ills  of  mortal  strife 
But  fan  his  virtues  into  life, 

And  fit  his  soul  for  heaven  I 

Robert  E. 


FAMILY  MATTERS. 

Justice  is  as  strictly  due  between  neighbour  nations  as  between  neigh- 
bour citizens.  A highwayman  is  as  much  a robber  when  he  plunders  in  a 
gang,  as  when  single;  and  a nation  that  makes  an  unjust  war  is  only  a 
great  gang. — Franklin. 

It  has  often  struck  us  with  some  surprise  that  men  are  permitted  to  in- 
sult women  with  impunity  with  their  eyes,  without  exciting  sufficient  in- 
dignation in  somebody  to  reprove,  if  not  to  chastise  them;  yet  there  are 
many  of  that  butterfly  class  who  never  meet  a female  in  a public  vehicle 
that  they  do  not  consider  fair  game  for  offensive  leers  and  ogles,  which 
they  have  not  the  sense  to  see  are  annoying,  and  which  vanity  often  makes 
them  think  are  agreeable.  There  are  men  who  have  formed  their  ideas  of 
women  from  associations  with  the  worst  of  them,  and  whose  vulgar  minds 
will  never  believe  in  the  innocence  and  respectability  of  certain  classes  of 
females,  because  they  have  found  a few  among  the  number  who  are  de- 
void of  them.  Yet  there  are  many — many  of  these  who  would  scorn  an 
unworthy  action,  and  reject  a dishonourable  offer  with  the  same  indig- 
nation as  the  finest  lady  or  richest  heiress  in  the  world ; and  how  much 
more  merit  in  them,  when  the  pains  and  labours  of  their  position  are 
thought  of  on  one  side,  and  their  great  temptations  are  considered  on  the 
other. 

At  a village  church,  near  Malton,  when  a collection  was  made  for  the 
sufferers  by  the  fires  at  Quebec,  a sovereign  was  put  into  the  box  by  a 
young  woman  sitting  in  a servants’  pew.  The  churchwarden,  supposing 
that  a mistake  had  been  made,  acquainted  the  girl’s  mistress;  and  it  was 
then  ascertained  that  she  had  knowingly  given  “ all  that  she  had,”  from 
a feeling  of  pity  (as  she  observed)  for  those  who,  unlike  herself,  had 
neither  house  nor  home. 

The  wardrobe  of  George  IV.  was  so  extensive,  that  it  required  three 
waggons  to  transport  it  from  Windsor  to  London,  Its  value  was  estimated 
at  not  less  than  £15,000. 


At  Derby,  on  Tuesday  week,  au  inquest  was  held  upon  a child  who  died 
from  eating  the  ornaments  of  a twelfth-cake.  From  the  evidence  of  the 
surgeon,  it  appears  that  such  decorations  contain  carbonate  of  lead. 
Should  there  not  be  some  law  forbidding  the  use  of  such  dangerous 
poisons  in  articles  of  food? 

Extraordinary  Sleep. — A young  woman,  residing  at  Mrs.  Cooper’s 
Vine  Inn,  West  Stockwith,  has  been  in  a sound  sleep  no  less  than  six  days 
and  nights,  and  as  yet  there  are  not  the  least  symptoms  of  her  waking. 
Numbers  of  the  inhabitants  have  visited  the  house  to  see  this  strange 
phenomenon. 

Waking  Apparatus. — Take  a mould  candle  which  will  burn  as  many 
hours  as  you  find  necessary,  pass  through  it  or  round  it  a string  at  that 
place  down  to  which  it  will  have  burnt  at  the  time  you  desire  to  awake; 
from  one  end  of  the  string  suspend  a metal  ball,  and  below  it  place  a metal 
basin.  It  is  obvious  that  when  the  candle  has  burnt  down  to  the  string, 
the  flame  will  consume  it,  and  consequently  the  ball  will  drop  into  the 
basin.  The  noise  will  awaken  you  if  you  manage  matters  skilfully. 

Hysterics  induced  by  Sympathy. — At  a recent  inquest,  a wife,  giving 
evidence  touching  her  husband’s  death,  seemed  about  to  faint,  and  the 
summoning  officer  and  others  hastened  to  her  support.  The  coroner  said 
she  would  be  better  if  left  to  herself;  and  his  advice  having  been  followed, 
she  gave  her  evidence  without  anything  like  overpowering  emotion,  till 
towards  its  conclusion  a juror  expressing  sympathy  for  her  situation,  she 
became  hysterical,  and  in  that  state  was  led  out  of  the  room.  The  coroner 
then  said  that  sympathy  invariably  produced  such  an  effect,  whilst  apparent 
harshness  or  indifference  towards  persons  in  the  witness’s  situation  seemed 
to  string  their  nerves,  and  enable  them  to  perform  painful  duties,  for 
Which  commiseration  would  unfit  them. 

Beware  op  the  Widows. — At  Preston,  on  Wednesday  week  (as  we 
learn  from  the  Preston  Chronicle'),  Mr.  John  Fairclough,  of  Woodplumpton, 
farmer,  aged  60,  wa3  married  to  Mrs.  Jane  White,  a buxom  widow  of  30. 
John  had  wooed  and  won  a spinster,  “ fat,  fair,  and  forty;”  and  on  the  faith 


of  his  flattering  promises  she  had  lived  with  him  as  housekeeper  for  five 
years,  serving  him  more  for  love  than  money,  the  chink  of  wages  never 
being  heard  between  them.  At  length  the  shilly-shally  swain  of  sixty, 
having  made  up  his  mind  to  marry,  proceeded  to  Preston  to  procure  a 
licence.  He  was  there  introduced  to  Widow  White  in  Friargate,  whose 
blandishments  proved  too  powerful  for  his  fidelity;  and  the  upshot  was,  that 
she  bought  a licence,  and  secured  her  prize  “ in  no  time.”  The  injured 
and  angry  housekeeper  followed  her  faithless  master  to  church,  and  pro- 
tested against  the  marriage.  But  her  protest  was  in  vain.  The  wicked 
old  farmer  was  married  to  the  winning  widow  of  thirty;  and  tlie  thought- 
less churchyard  gossips  mocked  and  jeered  the  discarded  damsel. 

Intemperate  Old  Age. — At  Cheltenham,  last  week,  a coroner’s  jury 
returned  a verdict  of  “accidental  death”  in  the  case  of  Mr.  William 
Hastings,  aged  61.  Deceased  had  been  at  a “party”  given  by  the  landlord 
of  the  King's  Head  inn;  and  the  company,  having  “made  anight  of  it,” 
were  drunk  at  daybreak,  and  in  a frolicsome  mood.  Mr.  Hastings,  “who 
was  a good  sort  of  an  old  gentleman,  only  a little  larkish  when  rather 
fresh,”  began  to  dance  about  the  room — cracked  himself  off  as  “ the  lad  of 
the  village” — and  bragged  of  his  ability  to  fight  the  best  man  in  the 
company.  Another  elderly  gentleman  rose  to  accept  the  challenge,  and 
they  sparred  together  in  fun,  until  the  deceased  slipped  his  foot,  and  fell 
against  a chair,  fracturing  three  of  his  ribs  on  the  left  side.  He  died  in  a 
few  days.  “ Deceased  (said  a medical  witness)  was  a free  liver,  and  in 
such  a bad  state  of  body  that  any  injury  of  a slight  character  would  have 
endangered  his  life,  whilst  it  would  not  have  injured  a temperate  person.” 

Relief  for  Asthma. — The  following  mixture  is  recommended  as  a 
relief  for  the  asthmatic: — Two  ounces  of  the  best  honey,  and  one  ounce  of 
castor  oil  mixed.  A teaspoonful  to  be  taken  night  and  morning. 

Curb  for  Gout  or  Rheumatism.— Take  three  handfuls  of  dried 
flowers  of  yarrow-stalk,  leaves  and  all;  put  them  into  a vessel  with  two 
quarts  of  water,  and  let  it  simmer  over  the  fire  for  twenty -four  hours; 
then  let  it  stand  to  cool,  and  strain  it.  A wine-glassful  to  be  taken  before 
breakfast,  and  repeated  two  or  three  hours  after.  Hot  fomentations  of 
this  infusion  are  also  very  beneficial.  The  herb  is  extremely  common  in 
every  grass-field,  and  may  be  bought  of  any  herbalist  for  about  8d.  per  lb. 
— Gardener's  Chronicle. 

Creamed  Apple  Pie. — Put  a rim  of  puff  paste,  half  an  inch  thick, 
round  a dish  of  the  required  size.  Pare,  cut  in  quarters,  core  and  slice  as 
many  good  baking  apples  as  the  dish  will  hold;  mix  with  them  sufficient 
sugar  to  sweeten  them.  Add  a few  cloves,  and  the  rind  of  a lemon  grated 
off;  put  in  a teacupful  of  water;  let  the  dish  be  well  filled  with  apples, 
and  made  high  in  the  centre,  like  a dome,  but  they  must  not  cover  the 
crust  at  the  edge.  Cover  the  apples  with  a piece  of  paste  made  with  flour 
and  water,  and  bake  in  a moderate  oven.  Whilst  the  pie  is  baking,  make 
a pint  of  custard  with  four  eggs,  or  eight  yolks  of  eggs,  and  a pint  of  milk, 
beat  them  well  together  with  a wisk,  sweeten  it  with  powdered  loaf  sugar, 
put  it  in  a saucepan,  and  stir  well  ever  the  fire  until  it  gets  thick ; but  it  must 
not  boil , or  it  will  curdle.  Take  it  from  the  fire,  strain  it  through  a sieve, 
and  stir  occasionally  until  cold.  The  milk  may  first  be  flavoured  with  the 
addition  of  a little  cinnamon,  cassia,  coriander  seeds,  and  allspice,  by 
keeping  it  for  some  time  nearly  boiling;  then  strain,  add  the  eggs  and 
sugar,  and  finish  as  before.  The  spice  will  serve  again  for  another 
occasion.  Take  off  the  crust  from  the  centre,  and  when  the  apples  are 
cold,  put  the  custard  over  them.  Ornament  the  top  neatly  with  red 
currant  or  other  jelly,  and  if  approver1,  also  with  bits  of  puff  paste,  cut 
into  leaves,  half  moons,  stars,  &c..  and  baked,  but  these  last  are  considered 
old-fashioned,  and  are  seldom  used.  G.  R. 


advice. 

Let  him  who  wishes  for  a friend, 

To  his  own  business  strict  attend ; 

Put  money  in  his  purse,  and  strive 
By  diligence  and  care  to  thrive. 

He  then  of  friends  will  surely  not  have  need: 

A friend  in  pocket  is  a friend  in  deed.  H.  W. 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL. 

It  is  a singular  circumstance  that  the  yam  crop  in  the  West  Indies 
should  have  failed  like  our  potato  crop. 

Some  barrels  of  fresh  pork  have  arrived  at  Liverpool ; it  is  preserved 
fresh  and  wholesome  by  filling  up  each  barrel  with  melted  lard. 

A gentleman  of  Mayence,  on  the  Rhine,  is  said  to  have  discovered  a 
mode  of  treating  land,  by  which  the  most  miserable  soils— nay,  arid  sands, 
may  be  at  once  made  to  produce  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth  abundantly. 

A gentleman  of  Washington  (says  the  Jamaica  Times ) has  recently  per- 
fected a steam  apparatus,  by  which  that  long  sought  for  desideratum  of 
manufacturing  muscovado  sugar  entirely  divested  of  all  impure  or  delete- 
rious matter,  has  been  at  length  successfully  and  effectually  attained. 

The  Perth  Courier  states,  as  a caution,  that  the  arms  of  three  parties 
who  happened  to  get  their  fingers  scratched  whilst  working  amongst 
diseased  potatoes,  had  inflamed  and  swollen  to  such  an  extent,  that 
amputation  of  the  limbs,  it  was  feared,  would  be  necessary. 

In  1844,  says  a German  journal,  Prince  Mettemich  tried  the  effect  of 
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the  guano  in  his  vineyards  of  Johannisberg;  but  the  grape,  instead  of 
being  improved,  was  quite  the  contrary,  and  the  fine  quality  of  the  wine 
was  so  deteriorated  that  he  ordered  the  new  plantations  to  which  it  was 
applied  to  be  rooted  up  last  year. 

A newly- invented  musket-ball  has  been  tried  at  Vincennes,  and  pro- 
duced effects  similar  to  those  of  the  cylindro- conical  ball.  This  new  missile 
consists  of  the  ball  having  a nail  run  through  its  centre,  and  is  put  into  the 
musket  with  the  point  towards  the  muzzle.  This  is  said  to  make  it  carry 
further  and  with  greater  precision. — Galignani. 

The  Scourge  steam  bomb-vessel  has  been  fitted  with  an  electro-gal- 
vanic apparatus  for  tramsmitting  communications  from  her  paddle-boxes, 
or  bridge  connecting  them,  into  the  engine-room,  whereby  in  any  kind  of 
weather,  day  or  night,  the  proper  directions  may  be  given  to  the  engi- 
neers for  their  guidance,  instead  of  the  mode  at  present  adopted  of  shout- 
ing down  below,  “ Go  on,”  “ Ease  her,”  Back  her,”  “ Stop  her,”  &c.,  &c. 
The  apparatus  being  portable,  may  be  moved  to  any  part  of  the  vessel,  and 
is  therefore  not  confined  to  the  use  of  the  officer  on  the  bridge  or  paddle- 
boxes;  so  that  the  steersman  may  have  it,  or  the  “ look-out”  forward. 
The  expense  of  fitting  the  apparatus  is  a mere  trifle  (about  £ 3 ),  and  only 
one  passage  is  required  for  the  wire. 

Alleged  Mutation  oe  Grain. — Barley  in  rainy  seasons  degenerates 
into  oats;  and  in  dry  seasons  oats  change  into  barley. 

Hanging. — The  Medical  Times  mentions  a case  of  hanging,  in  which 
Dr.  Noyce  restored  the  patient  by  affusion  of  cold  water  after  respiration 
had  ceased,  the  heart’s  action  continuing,  though  feebly.  Respiration  was 
completely  restored,  and  venesection  produced  consciousness. 

Fire  caused  by  Water. — The  Eastport  Sentinel  (American  paper) 
says,  that,  on  Friday  night,  the  28th  Novonrber,  a saw-mill  belonging  to 
Moses  Lincoln,  jun.,  in  Perry,  was  entirely  consumed  by  fire.  During  the 
night,  the  rising  of  the  tide  set  the  mill  in  motion,  and  the  fire  was  caused 
by  the  friction  of  the  machinery. 

The  New  Projectile. — The  warlike  machine  announced  by  most  of 
the  newspapers,  on  American  authority,  to  be  invented  by  Mr.  Macarthy, 
of  the  navy-yard  at  Brooklyn,  and  experimented  on  in  the  presence  of 
several  members  of  the  United  States’  Government,  is  Well  known  to  scien- 
tific men  in  this  country,  and  has  been  more  than  once  described  and 
declared  to  be  utterly  worthless  by  the  Mechanics’  Magazine.  The  same 
principle  was  brought  under  consideration  last  year  by  Mr.  Wood,  of  Dean 
Street,  Soho,  but  abandoned  in  deference  to  the  opinion  of  the  editor  of 
that  periodical. 

New  Use  foe  Vermin. — The  Sherborne  Journal  gives  the  following 
statement  respecting  the  farm  of  the  Rev.  A.  Huxtable,  at  Sutton  Waldron. 
— “Our  readers  may  recollect  a reference  made  in  Sturminster  to  the  value 
of  dead  horses,  reduced  with  sulphuric  acid,  as  manure.  We  were  not 
fortunate  enough  to  visit  the  farm  at  a time  when  the  process  was  going 
on,  but  we  witnessed  something  that  will  astonish  the  incredulous  still 
more,  viz.,  the  dissolving  of  rats  for  the  same  purpose.  All  the  vermin 
caught  on  the  farm  are  thrown  into  sulphuric  acid,  by  which  they  are  soon 
converted  into  manure  as  valuable  a3  bone  dust.  Thus,  on  an  improved 
system  of  farming,  the  very  pests  and  scourges  of  the  farmer  may  be  con- 
verted to  hi3  advantage.” 

To  Ascertain  the  Value  op  Cows. — A correspondent  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Gazette  says — “ Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  may  possibly  not  deem  it 
obtrusive  to  offer  them  a hint  whereby  they  may  easily  ascertain  the  quality 
of  the  milk  of  their  cows,  before  they  condemn  them  as  unprofitable, 
because  the  quantity  yielded  does  not  come  up  to  the  character  of  ‘good 
milkers.’  Provide  a number  of  half-pint  white  glass  phials,  corresponding 
with  the  number  of  cows  in  the  dairy:  label  and  number  them  consecutively, 
1,2,  3,  &c.,  and  the  cows  to  correspond.  Fill  each  phial  with  the  first  milk 
of  the  cow  bearing  the  same  number;  note  down  the  quantity  of  milk  each 
cow  gives.  After  the  milk  has  stood  in  the  phials  about  12  hours,  the 
eye  can  easily  discriminate  the  amount  of  cream  that  each  produces,  which 
mark  down  by  sixteenths  of  inches.  Pursue  the  same  plan  at  the  next 
milking  about  the  middle  of  the  time  of  milking,  and  again  a third  time  at 
the  latter  end  of  milking.  The  quality  may  thus  easily  be  ascertained.” 

Cements. — Lukium,  or  Turkish  Plaster. — The  impervious  and  adhesive 
qualities  of  this  composition,  which  is  remarkably  simple  and  durable,  are 
so  efficacious,  that  although  some  Taksim  (tanks)  are  entirely  beneath  the 
the  earth,  and  thus  perpetually  exposed  to  outward  infiltrations  as  well  as 
inward  pressure,  and  undoubtedly  coeval  with  the  earliest  Byzantine 
monarchs,  yet  there  is  no  record  of  their  requiring  repair,  or  of  their 
having  ever  leaked. 

Water-pipes  of  burned  clay  or  metal  joined  and  coated  with  lukium, 
which,  when  dry,  becomes  as  hard  as  stone,  resist  the  effects  of  humidity 

for  ages. 

The  following  is  the  receipt,  as  now  used  by  the  Lou  Yolgee  (Water- 
way-men):— Take  lOOlbs.  of  fresh  kilned  lime,  finest  quality,  reduced  to 
powder;  ton  quarts  of  pure  linseed  oil;  and  one  or  two  ounces  of  cotton. 
Manipulate  the  lime,  gradually  mixing  the  oil  and  cotton  in  a wooden 
trough,  until  the  mixture  assumes  the  consistence  of  loaf-dough.  Let  it 
dry,  and  then  break  it  into  cakes  for  store  or  use.  When  required  for  the 
latter,  take  a sufficient  quantity,  moisten  it  with  linseed  oil,  and  with  this 
paste  give  two  or  more  coatings  to  the  wall  or  pipes,  allowing  each  coat 
to  dry.  Pipes  of  metal  or  clay  can  be  hermetically  joined  by  twisting 


well-carded  hemp,  saturated  with  lukium,  round  the  interstices,  and  making 
it  fast  with  cord  also  dipped  in  the  mixture. — Three.  Years  in  Constanti- 
nople, by  C.  White,  vol.  ii.,  page  31. 

Khorassan,  or  Turkish  Mortar. — Khorassan  is  used  for  the  construction 
of  mosques,  reservoirs,  and  other  buildings  requiring  extraordinary  solidity. 
It  is  composed  of  one-third  bricks  and  tiles,  pounded  to  the  consistency  of 
road-scrapings,  and  two-thirds  of  finely  sifted  lime,  with  the  necessary 
quantity  of  rain  water.  When  employed,  the  mortar  is  laid  on  in  layers 
ot  from  five  to  six  inches  in  thickness  between  each  range  of  bricks  or 
stones,  the  latter  being  dipped  or  sprinkled  with  water,  to  augment  the 
adhesion.  Khorassan,  still  in  common  use,  was  employed  by  the  early 
Byzantines,  as  is  proved  by  the  remnants  of  their  churches  and  cisterns. 
It  was  borrowed  from  the  Arabs,  who  took  it  from  the  Persians,  and  called 
it  Dakik  ul  Karf  (Potter’s  Dust).- — Idem,  vol.  i.,  page  312. 

A correspondent  in  the  Agricultural  Gazette  says . — I can  recommend  a 
cement  which  I have  known  used  in  the  formation  of  an  aqueduct  450 
feet  long  and  five  feet  wide,  which  was  water-tight  the  whole  length.  It 
was  lined  with  flooring- tiles,  set  in  the  following  cement:  — 

Cwt.  qrs.  lbs.  s.  d.  s.  d. 

10  0 Whiting  ••  - coat  at  4 0 per  cwt.  4 0 

0 2 18  Rosin  - - - „ 11  0 „ 7 0 

0 0 18£  Brimstone  - „ 21  0 „ 3 10 

0 0 9“  Tar  „ 4 6 „ 0 5 


1 3 17 


Cost  1 5 3 


VARIETIES. 

Some  of  the  American  steam-boats  run  at  the  rate  of  twenty-four  miles 
per  hour. 

In  1740,  Glasgow  had  a population  of  only,  17034  souls:  the  number  is 
now  upwards  of  320,000. 

It  is  estimated  that  £5,000,000  would  not  pay  the  mere  outlay  for  the 
preparation  of  the  railway  plans,  &c.,  that  have  been  lodged  at  the  board  of 
trade. — Pailway  Record. 

There  are  five  metropolitan  parish  churches  higher  than  the  monument, 
viz.,  St.  Bride’s,  Fleet-street,  233  feet;  Spitalfields  church,  234  feet;  Bow, 
225  feet;  Shoreditch,  212  feet;  St.  Dunstan  in  the  east,  204;  Monument, 
202  feet. 

The  fountain  at  Chatsworth  is  supplied  from  a reservoir  of  eight  ceres, 
having  an  average  depth  of  seven  feet,  requiring  for  its  construction  the 
removal  of  100,000  tons  of  earth,  and  the  employment  of  21 7 tons  of  piping. 
The  water  is  thrown  to  the  height  of  267  feet. 

The  situation  of  secretary  to  the  Manchester  Athenteum  having  become 
vacant,  no  fewer  than  440  applicants  sent  in  their  credentials! — Salary 
only  £150.  But  what  is  most  curious  in  the  matter  is  the  fact,  and  it  is 
stated  on  the  authority  of  one  of  the  directors,  that  out  of  so  large  a 
number,  there  was  not  a single  application  from  a resident  of  Manchester. 
— Manchester  Courier. 

Choctaw  Indians.— “Pitohlyn,  the  elective  chief  of  25,000  civilized 
Choctaws,  beyond  the  Mississippi,”  says  the  Mississippi  Free  Trader,  “ will 
probably  visit  Washington  this  winter  for  the  purpose  of  applying  to 
Congress  for  the  admission  of  his  nation  as  a territory  in  the  United  States, 
with  a delegate  in  Congress.  A constitution,  it  is  said,  has  been  adopted 
by  the  voters  of  the  nation,  and  every  preliminary  step  taken  for  submitting 
it  to  Congress,  and  this  distinguished  chief  selected  as  their  repres  ntative. 

Premature  Interment. — The  Constitutionnel  states  that  the  cases  of 
premature  interment,  prevented  by  fortuitous  circumstances,  amount  in 
France,  since  the  year  1833,  to  ninety-four.  Of  those,  thirty-five  persons 
awoke  of  themselves  from  their  lethargy  at  the  moment  the  funeral  cere- 
mony was  about  to  commence;  thirteen  recovered  in  consequence  of  the 
affectionate  care  of  their  families;  seven  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  the 
coffins  in  which  they  were  enclosed;  nine  owed  their  recovery  to  wounds 
inflicted  by  the  needle  in  sewing  their  winding-sheet;  five  to  the  sensation 
of  suffocation  they  experienced  in  their  coffin;  nineteen  to  their  interment 
having  been  delayed  by  fortifitous  circumstances;  and  six  to  their  inter- 
ment having  been  delayed  in  consequence  of  doubts  having  been  entertained 
of  then’  death. 

Altered  Times. — In  the  year  1671,  on  the  second  reading  of  a Bill  in 
the  House  of  Commons  for  building  a bridge  over  the  Thames,  at  Putney, 
after  a number  of  members  had  delivered  speeches  in  ridicule  of  the  idea, 
Sir  Henry  Herbert,  just  before  the  House  divided,  rose  and  said : — “I 
honestly  confess  myself  an  enemy  to  monopolies.  I am  equally  opposed 
to  mad  visionary  projects;  and  I may  be  permitted  to  say,  that  in  the  late 
King’s  reign  several  of  these  thoughtless  inventions  were  thrust  upon  the 
House,  but  were  most  properly  rejected.  If  a man,  sir,  were  to  come  to 
the  bar  of  the  House  and  tell  us  that  he  proposed  to  convey  us  regularly 
to  Edinburgh,  in  coaches,  in  seven  days,  and  bring  us  back  in  seven  more, 
should  we  not  vote  him  to  Bedlam?  Surely  we  should,  if  we  did  him 
justice;  or,  if  another,  that  he  would  sail  to  the  East  Indies  in  six  months, 
should  we  not  punish  him  for  practising  upon  our  credulity  ? Assuredly, 
if  we  served  him  rightly.”  The  journey  from  London  to  Edinburgh  is  now 
accomplished  in  something  like  twenty-four  hours,  or  about  seven  times 
the  speed  that  was  thought  preposterous  in  1671;  and,  no  doubt,  when  a 
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railway  communication  is  opened  throughout,  it  will  be  performed  in  fifteen 
hours. — North  British  Railway  Journal. 

Remarkable  Instance  op  the  Loss  op  Memory  op  one  Class  op 
Words. — We  copy  the  following  from  Dr.  Arrott’s  Medical  Report  to  the 
Governors  of  the  Infirmary: — “Among  the  patients  suffering  from 
apoplexy  was  a poor  mason,  who,  in  consequence  of  an  effusion  of  blood  on 
the  right  side  of  the  brain,  entirely  lost  his  memory  in  regard  to  substan- 
tive nouns  and  proper  names,  although  all  the  other  faculties  of  his  mind 
were  perfect.  He  could  never  recollect  the  names  either  of  his  most  inti- 
mate friends  or  of  his  nearest  relatives.  The  names  of  the  implements  of 
his  trade,  which  he  had  used  for  nearly  forty  years,  were  in  like  manner 
forgotten.  He  recognised  names  when  they  were  written  for  him  or 
pointed  out  to  him  in  a book,  but  they  never  spontaneously  presented 
themselves  to  his  recollection,  although  he  recollected  and  used  correctly 
all  the  other  parts  of  speech.  This  patient  was  visited  by  several  of  the 
governors  and  medical  gentlemen  in  the  town,  striking  all  with  astonish- 
ment, and  suggesting  the  vain  inquiry,  how  can  it  be?  I am  aware  of  only 
one  case  on  record  which  corresponds  with  the  one  I have  now  alluded  to 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  loss  of  memory  ef  substantive  nouns  and 
proper  names,  and  the  retention  of  all  the  other  parts  of  speech.  It  is  the 
case  of  Broussonnet,  recorded  in  the  Eloges  Historiques  of  the  celebrated 
Cuvier.  Broussonnet  was  a Professor  at  Montpellier,  remarkable  for  his 
great  memory,  and  for  his  knowledge  of  Natural  History.  Seized  one 
night  with  slight  apoplexj',  he  quickly  recovered,  says  Cuvier,  his  powers 
of  motion,  the  use  of  all  his  senses,  the  faculties  of  his  mind,  and  even  his 
memory,  formerly  so  powerful.  Of  one  faculty  no  restoration  took  place : 
he  was  never  able  to  pronounce  or  write  accurately  substantive  nouns  and 
proper  names,  either  in  French  or  Latin,  though  he  had  complete  power 
over  the  other  parts  of  those  languages.  Epithets  and  adjectives  were 
presented  in  a mass,  and  he  could,  in  his  conversation,  accumulate  them  in 
a manner  sufficiently  striking  to  make  himself  be  understood.  When  he 
wished  to  designate  any  individual,  he  recalled  his  figure,  his  qualities,  and 
his  occupations.  When  he  was  speaking  of  a plant,  he  described  its  smell 
and  its  colour. 


A SIMPLE  SOLUTION  OE  THE  BOUNDARY  QUESTION  BETWEEN  ENGLAND 
AND  AMERICA. 

All  obstacles  would  disappear 
If  the  two  nations  would  combine 
To  ask  a railway  engineer 

Where ’t  would  be  best  to  draw  the  line. 

A Beckett’s  Almanack  of  the  Month. 


VALENTINE’S  DAY. 


Who  was  St.  Valentine?  and  what  business  had  he,  a Christian  mar- 
tyr too,  to  teach  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  choose  one  another  on  the 
14th  of  February? 

A pai’son  too!  may  heaven  forgive 

The  wicked  age  in  which  he  live-J.' 

He  was  a bishop  some  say,  and  some  say  he  was  not,  but  abjured  his 
faith  because  they  would  not  make  him  a bishop.  Very  likely,  naughty 
man!  What  a sad  thing  it  is  to  think  that  a holy  martyr  should  have  so 
demeaned  himself  as  to  teach  romping  girls  such  mad  tricks  as  they  play 
on  Valentine’s  Day!  He  must  have  been  a sad  rogue  of  a parson,  that 
Valentine.  But  do  you  think  he  was  a bishop,  though?  Here’s  a book 
that  says  he  was  a Presbyter — that’s  graver  still.  They’re  glum-looking 
fellows,  I’m  told,  the  Presbyterians.  Only  think  of  a Presbyterian  mi- 
nister so  forgetting  the  sanctity  of  his  character,  as  to  teach  lads  and  lasses 
to  make  love  to  each  other,  as  if  an  establishment  were  required,  and 
priest's  orders  too,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  to  teach  what  nature  puts  into 
people’s  heads  without  the  aid  of  a master.  He  was  martyred  at  Rome  in 
a.d.  271.  What  did  they  martyr  him  for,  I should  like  to  know?  not  for 
converting  the  heathen,  I should  think — for  what  are  daft  boys  and  girls 
in  love  with  one  another’s  persons  but  heathen?  I should  think  he  must 
rather  have  converted  the  Christians  into  heathens  than  the  heathens  into 
Christians.  He  was  a bit  of  a heathen  himself,  I suspect;  his  name  sounds 
heathen  in  my  ears  ; and  I always  bring  him  up  in  my  mind’s  eye  along 
with  Orson  dressed  in  bearskin,  and  wild  as  a Chimpanzee,  or  man  of  the 
woods.  And  it  is  only  wild,  rollicking  youngsters  that  keep  his  name  in 
remembrance.  Nature,  bare  nature,  seems  such  a favourite  that  poets 
even  write  about  living  in  woods  and  caves  on  herbs  and  roots  and  goats’ 
milk— of  course,  always  with  their  dearies  along  with  them — forgetting 
that  dearies  are  hen-hearted,  puling  things,  that  have  not  mettle  enough  to 
walk  from  Charing  Cross  to  Temple  Bar,  or  lie  even  on  sofas  and  cushions 
without  sighing  or  groaning.  The  beauties  of  nature  are  all  inward,  I 
suspect;  at  least,  for  my  part,  I see  but  little  of  them  outwardly.  And 
as  for  Arcadian  plains  and  groves,  and  wild  men  of  the  woods  playing 
Pan’s  pipes,  and  making  love  to  me  vnh  false  words  and  false  faces,  that 
only  bewilder  women  like  poor  birds  that  are  charmed  by  serpents,  I am 
free  to  confess  that  such  soft  soap  and  sawder  is  not  even  so  good  as 
gammon,  which  is  not  a bad  thing  at  all  for  supplying  a homely  person  with 
bodily  comfort. 

It  is  said  that  this  V alentine,  when  they  would  not  make  a bishop  of 
him,  became  a heretic,  and  called  his  followers  together  on  the  14th  of 
February,  when  the  males  chose  each  a female  pupil,  to  instruct  in  religious 


exercises  and  worldly  affairs  during  the  year!  A pretty  story!  He  must 
have  been  a sad  specimen  of  a pries*  this  Valentine  after  all.  Males  in- 
struct females!  What  could  any  male  instruct  a female  in  for  twelve 
months?  Truly,  the  males  are  not  so  very  wise.  It  looks  very  bad — but 
printed  words  seem  to  cover  over  iniquity  of  the  very  worst  description, 
like  the  cloak  of  charity;  and  no  doubt  many  simple  creatures  read  all 
about  this  Valentine,  and  his  males  and  females,  with  shake-noddle  sanc- 
tity, and  say,  “ Ah!  those  were  pious  times,  very  different  from  the  base 
degenerate  age  in  which  we  live!”  I don’t  think  so;  and  in  my  “Opinion 
the  spirit  that  dictates  all  the  Valentines  I receive  is  such,  that  of  all  days 
in  the  year  the  14th  of  February  is  to  me  the  worst.  I have  often  resolved 
not  to  take  in  a letter  on  that  day.  But  what  can  one  do?  there  might 
be  money  in  it;  there  might  be  a declaration  or  a “ pop,”  you  know,  and 
like  eve’s  droppers,  that  never  hear  good  of  themselves,  I am  always  taken 
in.  Last  year  I had  a frightful  one — a servant  girl,  with  a broom  in  her 
hand,  her  sleeves  tucked  up,  and  her  hair  all  in  dish-abile , and  this  poetry 
beneath : — 

Dirty,  Daudling,  Dull  and  Slow, 

You  think  that  young  men  love  you; 

But  this  is  come  to  let  you  know, 

They  think  themselves  above  you! 

Now,  could  any  one  imagine  that  a Christian  martyr  or  a Presbyterian 
minister  could  have  sanctioned  behaviour  like  this,  or  given  his  countenance 
to  a practice  so  discreditable?  I will  believe  anything  bad  of  Saint  Valen- 
tine— or  rather  Sent  Valentine,  because  he  sent  letters  to  the  girls.  I 
should  not  wonder  if  it  was  originally  Sinned  Valentine.  I am  told  that 
words  have  changed  their  appearance  wonderfully  since  they  were  invented 
— -if  ever  they  were  Invented — for  Adam  spoke  as  soon  as  he  was  made, 
so  that  words  must  have  been  created,  and  never  invented  at  all.  But  they 
have  changed  their  looks  sadly,  as  man  has  changed  his,  from  being  once 
a bold  and  bearded  lion-like  countenance  to  a soft-soaped,  smooth,  scraped- 
pig  looking  phiz,  which  is  no  more  the  face  that  his  Maker  designed  for 
him,  than  a Jew’s  beard  is  a fit  decoration  for  my  firm  plump  cheeks  and 
dimpled  chin. 

Some  say  that  the  custom  is  altogether  heathen,  and  was  practised 
before  the  gospel  was  preached,  only  practised  in  a different  form.  It  was 
the  Papists  that  converted  most  of  the  heathen,  and  they  only  make  half 
work  of  a conversion.  Instead  of  thoroughly  cleansing  a convert,  they 
only  sanctify  the  dirt  that  is  on  him,  afraid  of  losing  anything  he  has. 
They  converted  the  heathen  gods  into  saints,  and  the  heathen  mummeries 
into  rites,  and  the  superstitions  they  patronized  by  the  name  of  a saint. 
It  was  the  custom  in  Rome,  I am  told,  on  the  15th  of  February,  for  young 
men  to  go  about,  not  very  decently  clothed,  with  a whip  in  hand,  and 
whip  all  the  women  they  met;  and  the  women  were  all  as  anxious  to  be 
whipped  as  they  are  to  be  married.  It  was  considered  lucky.  The  boys 
also  drew  the  names  of  girls  in  honour  of  Juno  Februata,  the  goddess  ot 
marriage  and  childbirth.  So  they  say.  I copy  it  all  from  a book.  It’s 
not  out  of  my  own  head  that  I write  all  this.  Now,  when  the  Christians 
converted  these  heathens,  they  could  not  persuade  them  to  discontinue  the 
practice  of  drawing  names,  but  Saint  Valentine  persuaded  them  to  keep  it 
up  under  another  form,  and  instead  of  drawing  in  honour  of  Juno,  to 
draw  in  honour  of  a Christian  saint;  so  they  drew  in  honour  of  Saint 
Valentine,  after  he  was  beheaded — for  the  loss  of  his  head  was  the  means 
of  saving  his  reputation,  as  has  been  the  case  with  many  other  saints  and 
martyrs  that  lived  since  his  time. 

But  it  was  not  only  a practice  amongst  the  Greeks  and  Romans  to  romp 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  but  also  of  our  British  ancestors.  Valentine’s 
time  is  cooing  time — then  the  pigeons  begin  to  coo,  and  the  birds  to  choose 
their  mates.  Nature  teaches  the  feathered  tribes  to  choose  their  Valen- 
tines as  well  as  us,  and  in  a much  less  sinful  way,  without  any  mock  pic- 
tures and  impudent  verses,  slander  and  abuse,  such  as  I and  many  more 
besides  have  too  often  received.  But,  forsooth,  the  Papists  must  put  a 
saint’s  name  to  everything,  and  then  they  think  they  have  Christianized 
it,  as  they  Christianize  the  image  of  Jupiter  by  calling  it  St.  Peter,  and 
putting  a pope’s  mitre  on  it.  I suspect  that’s  all  the  Christianizing  that 
the  most  of  us  have  got — the  change  of  name — for  besides  our  Christian 
names  we  have  so  little  else  that’s  Christian  about  us,  that  we  would  be 
much  more  truly  named  if  we  were  merely  called  heathens,  gentiles,  and 
pagans,  like  our  Druidical  ancestors — properly  speaking,  True-idical,  I am 
told,  and  all  the  Welch  people  that  I know  always  call  them  Truids  still. 

You  may  wonder  how  I,  a simple  broom,  got  all  this  knowledge  and 
learning;  but  the  truth  is,  I take  a sly  look  at  a book  nowr  and  then  when 
I am  dusting  the  library  and  kindling  the  fire,  before  the  Editor  comes  in; 
and  as  I am  smart  enough  at  reading,  and  not  a bad  speller  upon  the  whole, 
I thought  it  w'ould  be  doing  a service  te  the  thousands  of  young  ladies  that 
read  the  Family  Herald  to  collect  what  information  was  within  my  reach. 
I leave  it  in  the  Editor’s  hands  to  alter  and  amend,  and  make  the  best  of; 
though  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  he  can  ever  make  a silk  purse  out  of— 
I won’t  say  what — as  it  is  always  as  well  to  leave  a good  impression  at  last; 
it  is  like  taking  a good  character  with  you  when  you  leave  your  place. 

Betty,  the  Housemaid. 

P.S.  I remember  a very  amusing  account  of  St.  Valentine’s  Day  in  the 
First  Volume. — See  No.  41,  p.  647. 


“ There  is  but  one  bad  woman!”  With  a groan. 

Each  man  assents,  and  thinks  that  one  his  own,  Lessing. 
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THE  RiDDLER’S  SOLUTIONS  OF  No,  142. 

Question. — Indivisibility , Anagramatistical , Antitrinitarian. — Norland. — Coke.— 
H.  M.— Wainwright.— Gener.— Plant Young  E.  Daft.— Charles.— Royds.— Argus.— 
Richards. — Bonhill.  —Walter  Tam.— Rocheby.— Ilammelech.— Pearce.— Moore.—' W.— 
Mary  Catherine. 

Enigma.—  Un  Lit.  A Bed.— H.  M.— Wain wright.— Walter  Tam.— Pearce.— Argus. 
— Corke. 

Charade.— Purport. — Brecknell.  — Norland.  — Styk. — Montague. — Abracadabra. — 
Eland.  — Coke. — Berry. — Nicavero. — Dublin. — H M. — Wain  wright. — Gener. — Plant. — 
Nailsworth. — Rifleman.  —Daft.—  Jenkins. — Don  Quixote.—  Denby. — Charles. — Royds. — 
Schofield. — P.  S.  P.  -Dorman. — Walter  Tam. — Khan. — Dukesfield. — Hammelech. — 
Tomm. — Aetos. — Pearce. — Carlisle. — Moore. — Rainger. — Woodward. — Argus. 

Rebus. — Six,  One,  LXXII.,  Eleven — Sole. — Biecknell. — J.  P.— Norland. — Styk. — 
Montague. — Horatio. — Eland. — Coke. — Nicavero. — Dublin. — H.  M. — Wainwright.— 
Nailsworth  —Dawson. — Rifleman. — Young  E. — Me  Nicol.  —Jenkins. — R.  de B. — Charles. 

Schofield. — Royds. — P.  S.  P.  Dorman. — Walter  Tam. — Khan. — Dukesfield.— Aetos. 

— Lanyon.— Tomm.—  Carlisle — R.  W.  P. — Rainger.— Argus.— Remus. — Corke. — Dhu. — 
Veritas. 

Names  of  Places. — 1 Helper . 2.  Matlock.  3.  Tides  well.  4.  Chesterfield.  5.  Tick- 
nail.  6.  Castleton.  7.  Glossop.  8.  fVinster . 9.  Heanor. — Brecknell,  3.— J.  P.,  3.— 
Tom  Thumb,  7.— Norland,  5. — Styk,  7.— Montague,  1.— Horatio,  7. — Eland,  3. —Coke, 
7. — Berry,  5. — II.  M.,  6. — Gener,  6. — Wainwright,  5.  Nailsworth,  7. — Dawson,  2. — 
Plant,  5.— C.  W.  G.,  2. — Rifleman,  4. — Daft,  9. — Me  Nicol,  4. — R.  de  B.,  8. — Denby,  8. 
— Charles,  6. — Scholefield,  4. — Richards,  2 — P.  S,  P.,  4.— Dorman,  6. — Walter  Tam,  8. 
Khan,  5 — Lanyon,  4. — Whinney,  6.— Lombard,  2. — Hammelech,  3.— C.  B.,  7.— Tomm, 
4. — Aetos,  5. — Carlisle,  4.— Mary  Catherine,  1.— R.  W.  P.,  7.— Moore,  5. — Rainger,  5.— 
Woodward,  6. — Argus,  7. — Remus,  8. — Corke,  3. 

Arithmetical  Questions. — 1.  24  Years. — Watts.— Styk. — Montague.— Nicavera.  - 
Dublin. — H.  M. — Wainwright. — Gener. — Nailsworth. — Dawson. — Davison. — Charles. — 
Hemingway. — Daft. — Denby. — Schofield.— Royds.— Richards. — P.  S.  P.— G.  S.  R.— 
Dukesfield.— Lanyon. — Godwin.—  Whinney.  — C.  B.—  Tomm. — Heanor. — Tomlinson.— 
R.  W.  P. — Woodlock.— H.  Q. — Argus.— A.  D.  B. — Veritas. — Dhu. 

2.  1st. — By  the  following  formula  for  calculating  an  Annuity  forborne— 

n — 1 

n A -t-  n r A n = 6 A = 100  r = .1 

2 

100  x 6 = 600.  100  x .1  = 10  X 6 = 60  X 2i  = 150  -f  600  = 750  .*.  160  : 100 

: : 760  : £468  158.  First  Answer. 

2ndly. — Interest  for  the  1st,  2nd,  &c.  years  10  + 20  + 30  -f  40  -f  50  -f  60  = £210 
600  + 210  .'.  810:  600  ::  210  : £600 — £155  11s.  l.Jd.  = £444  8s.  10§d.,  Second  Answer. 

3rdly. — The  true  method. 
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Third  Answer 

451 

15 

The  discrepancy  between  the  1st  method  and  the  true  one  may  be  explained  as 
follows: — When  an  annuity  becomes  due,  it  is  made  up  of  the  present  value  and 
interest  ; consequently,  if  we  charge  interest  upon  the  whole  annuity,  we  charge 
interest  upon  interest,  viz.,  compound  interest.  Interest  ought  only  to  be  charged 

upon  the  present  value. The  error  in  the  second  method  may  thus  be  accounted  for : 

By  taking  the  equated  time,  we  calculate  the  discount,  upon  the  same  payments  (else 
the  amount  would  not  be  the  same)  which  would  come  after  that  time,  as  we  charge 
interest  upon,  on  those  which  precede  it.  Now,  this  is  erroneous  ; for  the  present  value 
of  every  payment  as  it  becomes  due  in  1,2,  &c.  years,  continually  decreases  ; and,  there- 
fore, the  discount  will  fall  far  short  of  the  interest,  and  will  throw  the  true  equated 
time  nearer  the  present  than  will  give  £7  11s.  3d.  for  interest.— Propounder’s  solution. 
— Veritas  sends  the  same. — Nailsworth,  part  of  whose  calculation  is  correct,  decides  in 
favour  of  the  first  method,  apparently  quoting  Keith  for  authority. — H.  M.  prefers  the 
last ; so  does  C.  B. — C.  B.  and  Whinney  give  £435,  Whinney  also  quoting  Keith  for 
authority.— E.  Godwin  gives  £435,  £545,  and  £468,  omitting  fractions.— Moore  gives 
£482,  £460,  and  £468,  the  last  as  the  true. 

3.  50  Feet. — Watts. — Styk. — Nicavero.— Dublin.— H.  M. — Wainwright.— Gener.— 
Nailsworth. — Dawson. — Davison.— Hemingway.— Daft.— Royds.— P.  S.  P.— G.  S.  It.— 
Whinney.— C.  B. — Rocheby. — Heanor. — Woodlock. — H.  Q. — Argus. — Veritas. 

4.  7920  Miles. — H.  M. — Royds. — H.M. — J.  W.  D.,  7,924. — Whinney,  7,927. — P.  S.  P.’ 
7,924.— Hemingway,  7,918.— Dawson.— Nailsworth.— Daft. — Tomlinson,  7,924.— A.  D.  B.» 
7,946. — Baldwin,  7,929. — Woodlock.— H.  Q.,  7,927. — Veritas. — Dhu,  7,920. 

Solutions  too  late  to  appear  m their  proper  place. — Mary  F. — C.  U.— J.  E.  Fogg.— 
Cicero. — Oscar  Thorpe.— Liddiard. — Thaddeus. — Ptolemy. 

H.  Q. — R.  S.  T. — W.  Nelson. — Send  Solutions  witli  the  Questions. 


Question. — What  English  monosyllable  has  ten  meanings,  ten  different 
spellings,  and  but  one  sound?  Fanny. 

Puzzle.— There  was  a gentleman  who  had  two  haymakers.  One  hot 
day,  they  worked  very  bard;  and  when  they  had  finished  the  hay-rick  the 
gentleman  called  to  them,  and  said,  “ My  good  men,  I will  give  you  some 
beer  to  drink.  Here  are  8 gallons  for  you ; but  you  must  divide  this  beer, 
so  that  each  may  have  exactly  half;  and  this  you  must  do  before  you  taste 
a drop  of  it.”  This  appears  very  easy;  but  the  gentleman  had  only  three 
vessels  in  his  house.  The  first  held  8 gallons — the  beer  was  in  this.  The 
second  held  5 gallons,  and  the  third  3 gallons;  and  these  two  were  empty. 
Now,  how  could  they  measure  it,  and  prove  each  man  had  exactly  4 gallons? 

Miss  Edgeworth. 

HEATHEN  MYTHOLOGY  ENIGMATICALLY  EXPRESSED. 

1.  The  inhabitant  of  a country,  and  ourselves. 

2.  Five-sixths  of  a sign  of  victory,  two-fifths  of  a vegetable,  a consonant, 

and  ourselves. 

3.  A planet,  three-eighths  of  an  animal,  and  a vowel. 

4 Three-fourths  of  a countenance,  and  a fruit. 

5.  A place  of  torture,  myself,  and  to  learn. 

6.  Commanding  a gentleman  to  use  his  eyes. 

7.  An  article  of  clothmg,  and  a vowel. 

8.  A portrait  of  the  earth.  Arabella. 


CHARADE. 

Annette  is  a lady;  she  lives  but  in  splendour; 

Lord  Henry  has  borne  her  away  as  his  bride ; 

Arid  parasites  hasten  their  homage  to  render — 

To  flatter  her  present,  and  sneer  at  aside. 

Annette  is  the  fashion;  her  taste  is  appeal’d  to; 

Affairs  of  my  second  her  taste  must  decide; 

Yet  deep  is  the  grief  she  in  secret  must  yield  to, 

And  bitter  the  tears  of  this  victim  of  pride. 

She  grieves  for  the  hours  when  her  William  caress’d  her  — 

For  broken  vows  press  on  her  desolate  soul — 

She  mourns  for  the  days  when  her  fond  parents  bless’d  her, 

When  her  home  was  my  first,  and  her  dress  was  my  whole. 

S.  L.  J. 

ANAGRAM. 

A contract,  sir,  transposed  with  care, 

A painter’s  frame  ’twill  make  appear. 

ARITHMETICAL  QUESTIONS. 

1.  Upon  each  of  my  birthdays  my  father  killed  a pig.  I find,  now,  that 
he  has  three  times  as  many  pigs  as  he  killed;  and  that  the  square  of  the 
pigs  that  remain  is  equal  to  the  cube  of  those  killed.  How  old  am  I? 

Nicavero. 

2.  A sheep-fold  was  robbed  three  nights  successively.  The  first  night 

half  of  the  sheep  were  stolen,  and  half  a sheep  more;  the  second  night 
half  the  remainder  were  lost,  and  half  a sheep  more;  the  last  night  they 
took  half  that  was  left,  and  half  a sheep  more,  by  which  time  they  were 
reduced  to  20.  Plow  many  were  there  at  first?  W.  L. 

3.  What  is  the  solidity  of  the  middle  frustrum  of  a circular  spindle,  whose 
length  is  50,  greatest  diameter  40,  and  least  diameter  30  inches?  E.  J. 

4.  I bought  a field  in  the  form  of  an  isosceles  triangle,  whose  base  is 

20  chains;  the  area  of  inscribed  rectangle,  the  greatest  side  of  which  is 
parallel  with  base  of  triangle,  being  160,  and  sum  of  sides  52  chains. 
Required  the  purchase-money,  at  £12  per  acre?  II.  M. 

Problem. — To  divide  a straight  line  into  two  such  parts,  that  their 
rectangle  may  be  equal  to  the  square  of  their  difference.  Rvti’ENBury. 

Proposition. — To  construct  a square,  the  sum  of  a side  and  the  diagonal 
being  given.  J.  B. 

Answers  to  the  preceding  Questions  should  reach  us  either  before  or  by 

the  post  which  arrives  in  London  on  Friday  morning,  the  20 th  of  February. 

Those  from  Subscribers  in  the  metropolis  and  its  environs  tioo  days  earlier. 


The  annexed  Diagram 
is  a perfect  Solution  of 
tiie  Design  inserted  in 
No.  138.  The  engra- 
ving inserted  in  No.  141 
has  the  continuous  line 
crossed  several  times; 
whereas  the  one  now 
inserted  (sent  by  R. 
Smith  and  by  Coke)  is 
drawn  without  crossing 
a single  line,  or  lifting 
pen  from  paper.  It  will 
be  remarked,  on  closely 
examining  the  corrected 
Solution,  that  not  even 
the  flourishes  in  the  four 
wings  are  crossed.  Our 
correspondent,  T.  R.  S., 
and  others,  have  over- 
looked this  error,  re- 
peated eight  times. 


But. — “ But”  is  to  me  a more  detestable  combination  of  letters  than  “ No” 
itself.  “No”  is  a surly,  honest  fellow;  speaks  his  mind  rough  and  round 
at  once.  “ But”  is  a sneaking,  evasive,  half-bred,  exceptions  sort  of  a 
conjunction,  which  comes  to  pull  away  the  cup  just  when  it  is  at  your  lips. 

“ It  does  allay 

The  good  precedent;  fit!  upon  but  yet  I 
But  yet.  is  a jailor  to  bring  forth 
Some  monstrous  malefactor.” 
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RAN  DO  (VS  READINGS* 

An  old  man,  who  was  'brought  up  at  Leeds  a few  days  ago,  charged 
with  being  drunk,  was  found  by  the  policeman  fighting  with  a lamp-post. 

A piece  has  been  produced  at  the  Palais  Royal  Theatre,  in  Paris,  the 
title  of  which  is,  Les  Pommcs  de  Terre  Malades ! (The  Sick  Potatoes).  The 
piece,  it  is  said,  is  nightly  attracting  laughing  crowds. 

A subscriber  to  an  American  paper,  in  sending  his  advance  subscription 
money,  writes  to  the  editor: — “ I wish  to  pay  for  my  paper  in  advance,  for 
I never  like  to  read  an  editor's  paper  as  well  as  I do  my  own 

“Was  William  Jones  in  your  company?”  said  a citizen  of  the  United 
States  to  one  of  the  volunteers  returned  from  Texas.  “ There  was  a 
Jones  in  our  company,”  said  the  disbanded  volunteer.  “This  Jones,”  said 
the  citizen,  “was  rather  a stout,  corporal  man.”  “ Ah,  it  can’t  be  the 
same,”  said  the  discharged  soldier;  “ our  Jones  was  a sergeant.” 

A few  days  ago,  a little  boy,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  coming  late  to 
school,  was  threatened  by  the  master,  if  he  were  late  again,  his  mother 
should  bring  him,  when  he  instantly  replied,  “ She  can’t,  sir.”  “ Why?” 
“ Because  she  is  confined.”  “ Then  your  father  can.”  “ He  can’t,  sir, 
either.”  “Why?”  “ Because  he’s  confined,  too.”  “ Well,  what  has  your 
mother  got?”  “A  stunner  of  a boy,  sir.”  “And  your  father?”  “Six 
months  in  Kirkdale,  sir.” 

The  following  advertisement  is  extracted  from  the  daily  Times  : — “ The 
Ackerleian  Purification  of  the  Bones  as  liquifying  the  chilled  marrow  by 
flame-light  electricity,  causing  reflow  of  joint-oil  lubrication,  for  stiffened 
joints,  ossific-gout,  rheumatism,  cancer’os’  and  ulcer’os’  contractions,  with- 
out confinement  or  alteration  of  diet.  Sun-like  expanding  as  in  plant 
animal  physiology,  the  nervous  fibrils — these  respirative  tubes  being  inter- 
corporeal  for  aireal  circulation,  giving  eartilagen’os’  expansion  for  sleep.” 

During  the  bad  days  of  Cardinal  Mazarine — for  he  was  a wicked  and  an 
oppressive  minister — a peasant  was  riding,  somewhere  in  France,  upon  a 
lean  and  half- starved  mule  that  stumbled  at  almost  every  other  step;  and  at 
every  false  step  the  poor  beast  made,  the  peasant  cried  out,  “ Curse  Car- 
dinal Mazarine — oh,  curse  Cardinal  Mazarine!”  “ Why,  my  good  friend,” 
cried  some  astonished  passengers,  “why  do  you  curse  the  cardinal?  What 
possible  connection  is  there  between  the  stumbling  of  your  mule  and  the 
minister?”  “Why,”  replied  the  poor  fellow,  “I  curse  the  cardinal 
because  h©  is  the  only  cause  of  my  mule  stumbling.  Look  you  here,  sir. 
The  cardinal  taxes  barley;  barley  is  my  beast’s  provender;  the  barley  tax 
makes  me  unable  to  feed  my  mule  properly;  want  of  good  food  causes 
weakness;  and  weakness  is  productive  of  stumbling,  and  so,  twenty 
thousand  curses  on  the  Cardinal!” 

Count  Alphonso  de  N a young  and  ruin a d dandy,  had  been  for 

some  time  in  great  straits,  when  one  morning  he  was  awakened  by  the 
arrival  of  an  important  letter.  He  opened  it  to  recognise  the  handwriting 
of  Miss  Alida  G — — , who  had  been  his  last  love,  and  cost  him  his  last 
possession  of  Berry,  Reading  it  hastily,  he  hurried  off  to  a friend  rather 
worse  off  than  himself,  and  exclaimed,  “Behold  our  good  fortune!  at  least 
2,000  francs  have  dropped  down  from  heaven  for  us!”  “What  do  you 
mean?”  “ Why,  Alida,  my  poor  Alida,  she  has  some  good  in  her,  that 
girl:  6he  sends  me  back  two  superb  animals,  whi  h C03t  me  4,500  francs. 
But  read  for  yourself.”  And  the  count  held  out  ihe  note,  which  his  friend 
perused  eagerly.  “You  have  forgotten  here  to  decypher  Alida’s  hand- 
writing: you  have  mistaken  e for  a,  (cheveux  for  chevaux)  —look !”  “ Oh, 

heavens!  it  is  my  hair  she  returns!”  “But  keeps  your  horses!” — Daily 
News. 

Extraordina ry  Growth!— We  think  the  finises  at  the  Albert-gate 
have  grown  very  tall,  seeing  that  they  arose  from  a Cubit. — Mephystoplieles. 

Equestrian  Feats. — The  French  are  always  shooting  Abd-el-Kader’s 
horse.  This  is  done  with  the  good-natured  view  of  enabling  the  Emir  to 
get  off  all  the  easier. — Punch. 

Dissolving  Views. — We  recommend  an  addition  to  the  “dissolving 
views”  exhibited  at  the  Polytechnic.  Could  not  the  managers  of  that 
institution  contrive  to  include  among  their  tableaux  a view  of  the  existing 
Corn  Laws? — Punch. 

The  “ Coming  Man.” — Where  is  the  “ Coming  Man,”  about  whom  such 
a fuss  was  made  last  session?  He  ought  to  be  with  us  by  this  time.  But 
we  are  afraid  that  he  was  so  disgusted  at  not  having  been  met  half-way, 
that  he  turned  back,  and  has  gone  home  again.  Perhaps  it  is  the  best 
place  for  him  after  all. — Punch. 

Lawrence  and  Harlow, — Lawrence  called  him  a scoundrel,  and 
added,  “ If  you  were  not  a scoundrel  I would  kick  you  from  one  end  of  the 
street  to  the  other.”  Harlow’s  reply  was  not  without  its  point:  “ There  is 
some  privilege,  I find,  in  being  a scoundrel,  for  the  street  is  very  long.” — 
Fraser's  Magazine. 

A Prediction  Fulfilled. — We  remember  an  account  given  by  an  old 
charwoman  of  her  interview  with  a magistrate,  in  the  matter  of  a little 
blackguard  son,  who  was  the  plague  of  her  life.  “ Oh,  sir,”  she  said, 
“Mr.  Jones  was  so  kind  to  him!  to  be  sure.”  “ Mary,”  says  he,  “ you 
must  let  Dick  run  the  streets,”  says  he,  “ and  before  long  he’ll  do  some- 
thing, and  then,”  says  he,  “ you  can  bring  him  to  me,  and  I’ll  send  him 
somewhere.”  Events  were  allowed  to  take  their  course  accordingly;  and 
the  little  plague  was  in  hard  (matter-of-fact  sent  to  the  hulks  of  New 
South  W ales.—  Guardian, 


An  Anecdote  of  Twin  Sisters. — We  know  of  a farmer  in  Connecticut 
who  has  a pair  of  twin  daughters  of  whom  a capital  anecdote  is  told. 
They  both  attend  the  same  school,  and  not  long  since  one  of  them  was 
called  up  by  the  master  to  receive  a lesson  in  geography,  which  she  had 
learned  very  imperfectly,  and,  in  fact,  could  not  go  on  at  all.  The  teacher, 
who  was  getting  quite  out  of  patience,  was  called  to  another  part  of  the 
room,  and,  just  at  that  moment,  the  twin  sister  sprang  on  the  floor  un- 
observed, and  pushing  the  delinquent  scholar  to  her  seat,  took  her  place. 
The  master  proceeded  with  the  questions,  which  were  answered  with  a 
degree  of  promptness  and  accuracy  which,  at  the  close,  drew  forth  from 
him  a few  words  of  commendation.  The  joke  was  not  discovered  by  the 
teacher  until  some  days  after.  Of  course  it  was  too  good  and  successful 
to  occasion  any  offence. — American  paper. 

The  Potency  of  Pudding. — Last  month  a certain  vagabond,  whose 
name  is  Thomas  Stewart,  was  brought  before  the  Mayor  of  Exeter,  on 
suspicion  of  being  an  impostor,  on  the  complaint  of  Captain  Trevillian; 
and  Dr.  Scott,  the  able  master  ol  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution,  attended 
to  examine  him.  Dr.  Scott  found  he  was  wholly  unacquainted  with  the 
mute  language,  and  all  abroad  at  the  signs;  and  moreover  that  his  manner 
betrayed  that  he  could  hear,  and  his  writing  wanted  the  peculiarities  of 
the  composition  of  the  deaf  and  dumb;  and  he  pronounced  him  without 
hesitation  an  impostor.  When  that  was  communicated  to  him  in  writing, 
the  fellow  wrote  instantly,  “But  who  can  prove  it?”  and  showed  otherwise 
that  he  heard  what  was  going  on.  Nevertheless,  he  persevered  in  the  im- 
posture, and  was  committed  to  prison.  This  was  the  day  before  Christ, - 
mas-day.  The  Mayor  and  High  Sheriff  had  prescribed  pudding  for  the 
case  of  each  individual;  and  grief,  crime,  and  misery  were  all  forgotten  in 
the  enjoyment.  Thomas  Stewart,  seeing  his  self-imposed  silence  would 
deprive  him  of  his  pudding,  gave  up  his  taciturnity  and  called  loudly  for 
his  allowance.  Thus  the  spell  of  the  pudding,  more  potent  than  Davey’s 
mesmerism,  restored  him  his  powers  of  speech,  and  tSfe  miracle  of  the 
plum  pudding  went  round  as  a good  jest  in  the  jail. — Local  paper. 

An  Ingenious  Fraud. — The  following  anecdote  illustrates  several 
things;  amongst  others,  the  presence  of  mind  of  medical  students,  and  the 
absence  of  ditto,  sometimes,  in  cabmen.  A medical  student,  returning 
home  late  in  a cab,  recollected,  upon  finding  he  had  no  money  to  pay  his 
fare,  that  he  had  dropt  two  sovereigns  at  the  bottom  of  the  cab.  He  told 
the  cabman,  in  an  agitated  manner,  of  his  loss,  and  begged  of  him  to  wait 
till  he  had  got  a candle  to  look  for  them.  He  went  into  the  hail  to  look 
for  one,  but,  whilst  falling  over  the  chairs  in  search  of  a lucifer,  he  heard 
the  cab  go  off.  He  ran  to  the  door,  and,  to  his  astonishment,  saw  the  cab 
galloping,  as  fast  as  it  could,  down  the  street.  He  halloed,  and  called,  and 
shouted,  but  the  cabman  was  so  deaf  that  he  could  not  hear  him.  The 
medical  student,  however,  went  quietly'  to  bed,  and,  instead  of  reproaching 
himself  for  the  deception  he  had  practised  on  the  cabman,  he  laughed 
heartily  at  the  ingenious  way  in  which  he  got  home  for  nothing.  Wo 
ought,  properly,  to  append  a pretty  little  moral  to  the  above  trick,  but  the 
moral  is  so  very  obvious  that  our  readers  must  excuse  us  if  wo  ask  them 
to  supply  it  themselves. — A’Beckett's  Almanack  of  the  Month. 


THINGS  TO  BE  BORNE  in  MIND  IN  FEBRUARY. 

Buy  a bottle  of  reviver  to  renovate  your  coat  and  trowsers  for  forth- 
coming parties.  Rout  up  old  kid  gloves,  and  send  them  to  be  cleaned. 

That,  on  the  14th,  if  there  is  any  one  you  wish  to  insult,  it  can  be  done 
cheaply  and  anonymously  by  a valentine,  without  the  chance  of  being 
tricked  in  return;  whilst  the  shaft  rankles  the  more,  beennse  it  is  not, 
known  who  has  sent  it. 

Do  not  accept  an  invitation  to  Hampshire,  for  wild  duck  shooting,  unless 
you  wish  to  catch  a rheumatism  that  will  last  you  for  life. 

This  sport  consists  in  sitting  all  night  up  to  the  knees  in  mud,  half 
frozen,  armed  with  a long  gun,  which  your  fingers  are  too  cold  to  let  off. 
This,  however,  is  your  only  chance  of  safety,  as  if  it  did  go  off,  the  recoil 
would  knock  you  backwards,  and  you  would  never  get  up  again. — Comic 
Almanack. 

In  February,  the  chaffinch  commences  his  chaff;  the  lazy  woodlark 
begins  his  larks;  and  the  yellow-hammer  is  heard  hammering  away  at  the 
parlour-windows.  The  feathered  tribe  invite  us  to  their  morning  concert 
in  the  open  air;  and  the  thawing  of  the  soft  water  in  the  cisterns 
announces  the  return  of  spring.  Flora,  who  has  been  floored  during  the 
whole  of  the  previous  month,  now  begins  to  resume  her  supremacy;  and 
the  frog,  full  of  joy  at  beholding  the  crocus,  indulges  in  a croak.  Hare- 
hunting  terminates,  and  each  particular  hare  is  no  longer  made  to  stand 
on  end,  with  dread  of  the  sportsman.  In  this  month,  too,  farmers  are 
recommended  to  keep  their  calves  warm  and  dry : flannel  drawers  ami 
fustian  overalls  are  the  best  things  possible  for  accomplishing  this  object. 
— Almamack  of  the  Month. 


MAN  AND  BEAST. — A QUESTION. 

“ How  is’t,  good  Hodge,  that  whilst  you  feast  I Hodge  winlt’d  his  eye,  then  made  reply — 
Your  cattle  fat  as  marrow,  I “ Would  hnow  why  so  us  treat  un  ? 

Your  fellow-man,  far  worse  than  beast,  ; I’ll  tell  un  why — I’ll  tell  un  why— 

You  grind,  and  starve,  and  harrow  r”  ’Cos — ’cos — us  munna  eat  un ! " 

Douglas  Jebeold’s  Magazine. 
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ERMINA’S  DREAM. 


I dreamt,  last  night  ’twas  but  a dream— 
Yet  you  were  with  me  there  ; 

And  as  we  ream’d  'midst,  blooming  flowers 
I bade  you  not  despair, 

Blit  live  and  hope  a time  might  coma 
When  you  and  I might  be  as  one. 

You  look’d  upon  my  changing  face, 

A 9 half  In  doubt  and  fear ; 

You  tried  my  inmost  thoughts  to  trace. 
And  kiss’d  away  a tear ; 

'Then  drew  mo  closer  to  your  side, 

And  whisper’d,  “ Be  mine  own — my  bride  i ” 
■You  told  me  to  forget  the  past, 

And  not  so  often  dwell 
On  one  who  never  eared  for  me — 


Who  could  not  love  so  well ; 

That  you  would  soothe  me  night  and  day, 
If  I would  but  your  love  repay. 

'Twas  then  you  touch’d  the  bitter  chord 
That  long  in  peace  had  slept ; 

And  then,  unheeding  aught  but  one, 

I hid  my  face  and  wept. 

You  kiss’d  my  brow,  and  softly  spoke 
“ Mine  own,  at  last ! " but  I awoke. 

And  thus  ’tis  o’er— ’twas  but  a dream  ; 

Vet  still  so  close  it  clings, 

That  mem’ry  haunts  my  waking  hours 
With  fond  imaginings. 

Yet,  oh  ! so  happy  felt  I then, 

That  gladly  would  I dream  again  I 

Ebvina, 


THE  STORY-TELLER, 

THE  TEST  OF  BLOOD,— Ah  Irish  Tale, 


“ Thou  shah  do  no  murder 

“ You  won’t  dance  with  me,  Kathleen?” 

“ No  Luke,  I will  not.” 

“For  what  reason?” 

1 don’t' choose  it.  Besides,  I’m  engaged  to  Mark  Dermot,” 

The  above  very  slight  conversation  in  itself,  was  to  the  individuals  full 
of  the  greatest  import.  To  explain  it,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  a Par- 
thian glance  at  our  subject.  Kathleen  Divyer  was  the  pretty  spoiled 
village  pet,  with  quite  sufficient  vanity  to  know  that  the  preference  was 
deserved.  Every  young  man  in  the  place  was  anxious  to  pay  court  to  her, 
and  sooth  to  say,  she  impartially  dispensed  her  smiles  to  all,  reserving,  it 
must  be  admitted,  her  more  serious  thoughts  for  one  alone.  That  one  was 
Luke  Bryant,  and  as  die  really  loved  her,  the  flightiness  of  her  conduct 
and  her  interminable  flirtations  gave  him  very  great  uneasiness.  Often 
and  often  would  he  reason  with  her,  imploring  her  to  dismiss  the  crowd  of 
purposeless  suitors  that  ever  fluttered  round,  and  select  one,  even  though 
that  selection  would  doom  him  to  misery. 

“ No,  no  !”  the  little  madcap  would  say,  with  a bright  smile,  “I  cannot 
give  up  altogether  the  delight  of  having  so  many  male  slaves  in  my  train  ; 
they  are  useful,  and  if  you  don’t  like  it  you  know  your  remedy.” 

“ B it  do  you  think  it  is  right,”  he  would  say,  “ suppose  there  may  be 
some,  even  one  who  loves  you  truly,  to  lead  him  on  by  the  false  light  of 
your  encouraging  smile,  to  perish  at  last  ? ” 

“Pshaw  !”  would  she  answer,  “men  are  not  made  of  such  perishable 
st  iff. 

“ Well,  well,  Kathleen,  have  a care  ; if  any  one  of  your  numerous  ad- 
mirers feel  towards  you  as  I do,  to  lose  you  would  be  the  loss  of  every 
rhing,” 

As  may  lie  reasonably  supposed,  these  conversations  usually  ended  in  a 
little  tiff,  when  the  wild,  good-hearted,  but  giddy-headed  girl  would  select 
some  one  from  her  surrounding  beaux,  to  play  off  against  Luke  ; generally 
pitching  upon  the  person  most  likely  to  touch  his  feelings  to  the  very 
quick— herself,  the  while,  I must  do  her  the  justice  to  say,  quite  as  miser- 
able if  not  more  so  than  her  victim. 

And  now  to  return.  Let  me  describe  the  individual  whom  she  has  this 
time  chosen  to  inflict  torture  upon  her  lover,  and  I think  you  will  agree 
, Dh  me  that  he  has  cause  for  more  than  discontent. 

Mark  Dermot,  or  as  he  was  most  generally  denominated,  Black  Mark, 
was  one  of  those  persons  we  sometimes  meet  with  in  the  world,  on  whom 
prepossessing  appearance  and  great  natural  ability  are  bestowed,  only  to 
fie  put  to  the  basest  possible  uses.  Character  he  had  none,  except  of  the 
very  worst  kind  ; his  ostensible  pursuit  was  smuggling,  but  crimes  of  the 
darkest  nature  were  freely  whispered  about  him;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  all 
this,  his  dashing  dare-devil  nature  and  indomitable  impudence  enabled 
him  to  show  himself  in  places  where,  although  his  evil  reputation  was  w'ell 
known,  he  was  tolerated  either  from  supineness,  or  more  likely  from  the 
fear  of  his  enmity. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  then,  that  as  Luke  stood  by  and  saw  this 
ruffian  carry  off  his  soul’s  beloved,  his  very  heart  should  quake  from  ap- 
prehension, He  was  unaware  until  this  moment  that  she  ever  knew  him; 


and  his  feelings,  as  ever  and  anon  Marie  would  seem  to  whisper  something 
in  Kathleen’s  ear,  to  which  she  would  9eem  to  smile  an  approval,  can  only 
be  imagined  by  such  of  my  readers,  if  any  there  be,  who  have  seen  another 
feeding  upon  smiles  which  they  would  fain  monopolize. 

Jealousy  of  the  most  painful  nature  took  possession  of  Luke  ; he  had 
often  experienced  sensations  of  annoyance  before,  but  never  to  this  extent. 
Her  fame— her  character — were  compromised  ; for  he  knew  Black  Mark 
to  be  the  very  worst  description  of  man  for  a woman  to  come  in  contact 
with  at,  all— caring  nothing  for  the  ties  of  morality,  or  for  the  world’s 
opinion — reckless,  bad-hearted,  and  moreover  uncomfortably  handsome  in 
the  eyes  of  a lover. 

The  dance  now  over,  Luke  imagined  that  she  would  give  up  her  partner 
and  join  him.  But  no;  the  silly’  girl  seemed  proud  of  her  conquest,  and  to 
take  a sort  of  mad  delight  in  wounding  Luke’s  feelings  to  the  uttermost. 
She  approached  the  spot  where  Luke  with  folded  arms  was  standing,  and 
leaning  familiarly  upon  the  arm  of  Mark,  said  laughingly: — 

“Why  don’t  you  dance,  Luke?  Come,  I’ll  find  a partner  for  you.” 

Galled  to  the  very  quick,  Luke  answered  with  asperity — “ Thank  you, 
Miss  Dwyer,  you  have  found  one  for  yourself,  and” — looking  at  Black 
Mark,  as  a jealous  lover  only  can  look — “you’ll  pardon  me,  but  I don’t 
like  the  sample.” 

Mark  regarded  him  with  a sc-owl  of  the  deepest  malignity,  while 
Kathleen,  the  real  feeling  of  her  heart  kept  down  by  coquetry,  exclaimed 
with  a laugh : — 

“Don’t  mind  hire,  Mark  lie’s  only  jealous,  poor  fellow!  Come,  will  you 
not  danee  again  ?” 

“ Aye,  and  again,  and  lor  ever,”  impetuously  replied  Mark,  “ Come!” 

And  as  they  went  to  rejoin  the  dancers,  Kathleen  caught  the  expression 
of  Luke’s  features,  and  there  saw  so  much  misery  depicted,  that  she  would 
have  given  worlds  to  have  recalled  her  words.  She  yearned  to  implore  his  for- 
giveness, but  her  insatiable  appetite  for  admiration  restrained  her.  “Never 
mind,”  thought  she;  “ when  the  dance  is  over,  I can  easily  make  it  up  with 
him,”  and  away  she  went,  thinking  no  more  about  it. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  dance,  her  better  feelings  all  predominating 
she  quitted  Mark  and  rushed  over  to  the  place  were  Luke  had  been  stand, 
ing,  but  he  was  gone;  with  that  unfeeling  speech  rankling  in  his  heart, 
he  had  left.  It  was  now  her  turn  to  be  miserable.  Not  ail  the  soft  speeches 
that  weiv  poured  into  her  ear  had  power  to  console  her;  but  her  annoyance 
was  at  its  height  when  Blank  Mark,  presuming  upon  the  encouragement 
which  she  had  given  him,  seated  himself  beside  her,  and  in  ardent  language 
declared  himself  her  passionate  lover.  Poor,  unthinking  Kathleen  ! she  had 
evoked  a spirit  which  she  iiad  not  power  to  quell. 

It  was  more  than  a week  after,  before  Luke  could  bring  himself  to 
venture  near  Kathleen;  but  finding  thateach  succeeding  day  only  made  him 
still  more  wretched,  lie  determined  to  know  his  fate  at  once,  and  with  a 
sorely  palpitating  heart  he  neared  her  abode,  lifted  the  latch,  and  entered. 
The  first  sight  that  met  bis  eyes  was  Mark  and  Kathleen,  sitting  near  to 
each  other.  The  deep  blush  that,  crimsoned  her  to  the  very  throat,  evinced 
to  Luke  the  interesting  nature  of  their  conversation.  She  could  not  speak, 
neither  could  he;  hut  giving  her  one  look  which  sank  into  her  very  brain, 
he  left  the  place.  In  vain  she  called  after  him;  he  turned  but  once — a deep 
curse  was  on  his  lips,  but  his  noble  heart  refused  to  sanction  it.  “ Farewell, 
beloved  Kathleen!”  he  cried,  while  bitter  tears  flowed  fast  as  he  spoke, 
“May  the  good  God  protect  you  now,  for  you  will  need  it!”  And  Luke 
rapidly  strode  towards  the  village,  inly  determining  to  go  to  sea  on  the 
morrow,  and  never  look  upon  her  or  his  loved  home  again. 

Meanwhile  Kathleen,  apprehensive  that  he  would  do  something  des- 
perate, implored  Mark  to  follow  and  bring  him  back.  With  a contemptuous 
sneer,  he  answered,  “ Do  you  think  I’m  a fool?  No,  no,  Kathleen!  you’ve 
gone  too  far  with  me  to  retract  now.  The  world  sees  and  knows  our  in- 
timacy. The  only  barrier  to  our  happiness  was  your  foolish  lover,  Luke; 
he  has  taken  the  sulks,  and  gone  away — our  road  is  now  clear.  I love  you 
better  than  a hundred  such  milk-sops  as  he  could,  so  come— say  the 
word  1” 

“ That  word,”  replied  Kathleen  firmly,  “ shall  never  be  said  by  me.” 

“ Have  a care,  girl  I”  fiercely  retorted  Mark,  “ I’m  not  a man  t o be  trifled 
with ; you  have  led  me  to  believe  that  you  liked  me,  and  you  shall  redeem 
the  pledge  your  eyes  at  least  have  given.” 

“Never!  Mark  Dermot,  never!”  exclaimed  Kathleen,  rising  from  her 
seat.  But  with  a fierce  gesture,  and  a determined  fire  in  his  eye,  Mark 
forced  her  down  again,  saying,  in  a clear  but  terribly  earnest  manner 
“Kathleen,  from  my  youth  up  I never  allowed  the  slightest  wish  of  my 
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soul  to  be  thwarted;  think  you  that  I shall  submit  to  be  led  or  driven, 
coaxed  near  or  sent  adrift,  at  the  caprice  of  any  living  thing?  No!  If  you 
can’t  be  mine  from  love,  you  shall  from  fear;  for,”  ratifying  his  threat  by 
a fearful  oath,  “ no  obstacle  shall  exist  between  me  and  my  desire.” 

“ What  mean  you,  Mark  Dermot?”  cried  the  terrified  girl. 

“No  matter,”  he  replied,  “ the  choice  rests  with  you.  You  cannot  deny 
that  your  manner  warranted  me  in  soliciting  your  hand.  Remember,  love 
and  hate  dwell  very  near  each  other — the  same  heart  contains  them  both.  Be 
mine,  and  every  wish  of  your  soul  shall  be  anticipated  -refuse  me,  and 
tremble  at  the  consequences.” 

“Heaven  forgive,  and  help  me!”  inly  prayed  Kathleen,  as  the  result  of 
her  weak  conduct  now  made  itself  so  awfully  apparent.  Thinking  to  en- 
list some  good  feeling  from  Mark’s  generosity,  she  frankly  acknowledged 
to  him  that  her  affections  were  entirely  bestowed  upon  the  absent  Luke. 

She  knew  not  the  demon-heart  in  which  she  had  trusted;  instead  of  in- 
clining him  to  mercy,  her  words  only  inflamed  him  into  ten-fold  rage. 

“Vile  woman!”  he  exclaimed,  starting  to  his  feet.  “Have  you  then 
been  making  a scoff  and  jest — a play-thing  and  a tool  of  me?  Better  for 
you  had  you  raised  a fiend  than  tampered  with  me  thus.  How  know  I that 
you  do  not  lie,  even  now,  woman-devil.  One  word  for  all! — by  your  eter- 
nal hope,  who  is  it  that  you  do  love?” 

“ On  my  knees  -Luke  Bryant,”  fervently  said  Kathleen. 

“Then  wo  to  ye  both!”  cried  Mark,  casting  her  rudely  from  him;  and, 
with  a look  of  intense  hate,  rushing  from  the  cottage. 

There  was  a perfect  tempest  of  rage  in  Mark’s  breast,  as  he  quitted 
Kathleen;  plans  of  revenge,  deadly  and  horrible,  suggested  themselves  to 
him,  and  he  nursed  the  devilish  feeling  within  his  heart,  until  every 
humanizing  thought  was  swallowed  up  in  the  anticipation  of  a sweeping 
revenge.  On  reaching  the  village,  his  first  care  was  to  find  Luke ; upon  seeing 
him,  he  started  as  though  a serpent  stood  in  his  path. 

“ Keep  away  from  me,  Mark  Dermot,”  he  sternly  exclaimed.  “ If  you 
come  to  triumph  in  your  success,  be  careful,  for  there  may  be  danger 
in  it!” 

“ Luke,”  replied  the  other  in  a sad  tone,  “ we  are  rivals  no  longer.  Nay, 
listen,  I bring  you  good  news.  There  are  not  many  who  would  have  done 
this;  but  what  carel  now? — the  fact  is,  like  a sensible  man,  I am  come  to 
proclaim  my  own  failure.  Kathleen  has  refused  me.” 

“ She  has?” 

“ As  true  as  I’m  alive— rejected  me  for  you,  Luke.  Nay,  as  good  as 
told  me  that  she  merely  flirted  with  me  to  fix  your  chains  the  tighter. 
Cunning  little  devil — eh,  Luke?  Come,  you’ll  shake  hands  with  me  now, 
I know.” 

“ If  I could  believe  you,  Mark?”  said  Luke,  the  joy  dancing  in  his  eyes. 

“ I tell  you  she  acknowledged  to  me  that  she  never  could  love  any  one 
but  you.  Now,  am  I not  a generous  rival,  to  carry  his  mistress’s  love  to 
another?  She  requested  me  to  ask  you  to  call  in  the  morning,  if  you  would 
have  conclusive  proof  of  her  sincerity,  and  you  would  then  find  that  she 
could  never  use  you  so  again.  But  now  ’tis  getting  late,  and  as  I have 
delivered  my  message,  I shall  leave  you  to  dream  of  Kathleen  and  happi- 
ness. Good  night — be  sure  and  see  her  in  the  morning!”  and  they  parted. 

Soon  afterwards,  Luke  missed  his  clasp  knife  with  which  he  had  been 
eating  his  supper;  but  after  a slight  search,  thought  no  more  of  the  matter, 
his  very  soul  glowing  with  renewed  delight  at  the  thought  of  seeing  kis 
loved  one  on  the  morrow — that  their  differences  would  be  made  up,  and 
all  again  be  sunshine. 

An  hour  after,  as  he  was  preparing  to  retire  for  the  night,  it  suddenly 
occurred  to  him  that  he  would  like  to  take  a walk  towards  Kathleen’s  cot- 
tage. Perchance  he  should  see  her  shadow  on  the  curtain— he  might  hear 
her  sweet  voice — no  matter,  to  gaze  upon  the  home  that  contained  her 
would  at  least  be  something;  so  off  he  started  in  that  direction,  a happy 
feeling  pervading  his  every  sense.  Arrived  within  sight  of  her  abode,  he 
fancied  he  heard  a stifled  groan;  but  his  thoughts,  steeped  in  joy,  dwelt  not 
on  it.  In  a moment  after,  a distinct  and  fearful  scream,  as  of  one  in  agony, 
burst  on  the  stillness  of  the  night.  It  came  from  the  direction  of  Kathleen’s 
cottage.  Inspired  with  a horrible  fear,  he  ran  wildly  forward — another, 
and  another  terrible  scream  followed;  there  was  now  no  longer  doubt — it 
was  the  voice  of  his  Kathleen.  With  mad  desperation,  he  reached  the 
place  just  in  time  to  see  the  figure  of  a man,  who  in  the  doubtful  light  he 
could  not  recognize,  rush  from  the  door  and  disappear  in  darkness.  In 
breathless  horror  Luke  entered.  Great  Heaven!  what  a sight  met  his 
eyes.  His  beloved  Kathleen  lay  on  the  blood-dabbled  floor,  in  the  last 
agony  of  departing  nature,  her  beating  heart  pierced  with  many  wounds. 
She  saw  and  evidently  recognized  Luke,  for  ’mid  the  desperate  throes  of 
ebbing  life,  she  clutched  his  hand  in  hers,  essaying,  but  in  vain,  to  articulate 
— she  could  but  smile ; her  eye  glazed  over — her  hand  relaxed  its  grasp — 
and  with  her  gentle  head  resting  on  his  breast,  her  spirit  passed  away. 

All  this  was  so  sudden  and  fearfully  unexpected  to  Luke,  that  he  scarcely 
knew  ’twas  reality,  until  several  of  the  surrounding  neighbours,  who  had 
been  alarmed  by  the  outcry,  came  hastily  in. 

“ See!”  cried  one,  “ ’Tis  as  1 thought;  murder  has  been  done.” 

“ And  here  is  the  fatal  instrument  with  which  it  has  been  effected,”  said 
another,  as  he  picked  up  a gory  knife  from  the  floor.  It  caught  the  eye  of 
Luke.  “ That  knife  is  mine,”  said  he,  in  the  measured  tone  of  one  stricken 
down  by  terrible  calamity. 

“ Yours !”  they  all  exclaimed  at  once.  “ Then  you  have  murdered  her?” 

Luke  only  smiled — a ghastly,  soul-crushed  smile,  most  awful  to  look 
upon : at  such  a time,  his  heart  was  too  full  for  words.  Reason,  which  had 
been  dethroned  by  this  unexpected  blow,  had  scarcely  yet  returned  to  its 


seat ; for  all  unconsciously  he  still  held  the  lifeless  form  tightly  clasped  in 
his  arms,  gazing  with  a sort  of  stony  expression  upon  the  face  of  her  who 
had  been  to  him  the  world. 

It  was  not  until  they  approached  to  seize  him  for  killing  her,  that  he 
seemed  to  be  thoroughly  aware  of  his  position. 

‘ ‘ What  would  you  do,  friends?”  said  he  mournfully,  as  they  endeavoured 
to  force  him  away.  “ Would  you  deny  me  the  sad  comfort  of  dying  in 
her  presence?” 

“Have  you  not  murdered  her,  wretch?”  cried  one  of  the  by-standcrs. 
“What!— murder  her ? God  in  heaven  forbid!”  he  exclaimed. 

“ Is  not  this  your  knife?” 

“It  is!” 

“ And  how  came  it  here — if  not  used  by  you — in  this  unknown  manner?” 

“ It  was  stolen  from  me  by  that  arch  demon,  Mark  Dermot,”  saidl  Luke, 
shuddering  to  the  very  heart  as  he  mentioned  that  name. 

“ That  has  got  to  be  proved,”  cried  one  of  the  crowd,  who  happened  to 
be  a friend  of  Mark’s.  “We  can’t  take  your  bare  word  for  it.  Let  him  be 
secured.” 

But  Luke  needed  no  securing.  Listlessly  he  suffered  them  to  pinion  his 
arms ; and  in  the  same  room  with  the  precious  casket  which  once  contained 
his  heart’s  treasure,  he  abided  the  remainder  of  the  night,  in  a state  of 
mental  torture  utterly  incapable  of  being  rendered  into  words. 

The  morning  after  this  awful  occufrencc,  a coroner’s  jury  was  summoned; 
and  the  identity  of  the  knife  having  been  proved,  added  to  his  own  ad- 
mission, and  the  fact  of  his  having  had  a quarrel  with  her  the  day  before 
being  testified  to,  every  circumstance  tended  to  fix  the  guilt  upon  him.  A 
verdict  was  delivered  accordingly,  and  Luke  Bryant  stood  charged  with 
the  murder  of  one  for  whom  he  would  willingly  have  shed  his  last  drop  of 
blood. 

With  a degree  of  effrontery  consonant  with  his  general  character,  Black 
Mark  made  his  appearance  amongst  the  spectators  who  attended  the  inquiry, 
and  was  loudest  in  denunciation  against  the  supposed  criminal.  It  only 
remained  now  for  the  accused,  who  had  been  removed  during  the  inquest, 
to  be  brought  into  the  chamber  of  death,  previously  to  the  warrant  being 
drawn  out  for  his  final  committal,  to  berried  at  the  ensuing  quarter  sessions. 
He  was  conducted  into  the  room ; with  a listless,  apathetic  gaze  he  looked 
around  him  mechanically,  for  he  cared  not  now  what  fate  might  do  to  him, 
when  suddenly  his  eyes  rested  upon  Mark  Dermot.  The  consciousness 
of  every  thing  that  had  taken  place,  seemed  all  to  flash  through  his  brain 
at  once. 

“Murder!”  he  cried,  “Can  it  be  that  Heaven’s  lightning  slumbers? 
Friends! — behold  that  fiend;  who,  not  content  with  the  life’s  blood  of  one 
victim,  now  comes  to  triumph  in  a double  murder!” 

“ What  means  the  fool?”  contemptuously  exclaimed  Mark.  “Does  he 
suppose  that  reasoning  men  will  credit  his  ravings,  or  help  him  to  shift  his 
load  of  crime  upon  another’s  shoulders?” 

“ As  I am  a living  man— as  there  is  a just  God  who  knows  the  secrets  of 
all  hearts,  there  stands  the  murderer,  Mark  Dermot!”  solemnly  replied 
Luke.  “ It  is  not  for  myself  I care,  for  Heaven  knows  that  I would  rather 
die  than  bear  about  this  load  of  misery;  but  that  he  should  brave  the  angels 
with  a shameless  brow — he  whose  hands  are  crimsoned  with  her  precious 
blood — it  is  too  much! — too  much!” 

“ Then,  Luke  Bryant,”  said  the  coroner,  “ you  deny  having  committed 
this  crime?” 

“ On  my  knees — before  the  throne  of  mercy — -I  do !” 

“ I trust  then  that  you  may  cause  a jury  of  your  countrymen  to  believe 
so;  but  for  me,  I have  only  one  duty  to  perform,  and  circumstances  clearly 
bear  me  out  in  my  assumption.  I must  send  you  to  trial!’ 

“At  this  juncture,  one  of  the  jurymen,  who  thought  he  could  perceive  a 
meaning  in  Mark’s  peculiar,  ill-concealed  glance  of  savage  delight,  begged 
to  be  heard;  keeping  his  eye  steadily  fixed  on  Mark’s  face,  he  said  with 
solemnity: — 

“ When  the  judgment  of  man  is  in  perplexity  as  to  the  author  of  crimes 
like  these,  the  aid  of  Heaven  may  well  be  solicited,  that  it  might  be  merci- 
fully pleased  to  give  some  indication  by  which  the  innocent  might  be  pre- 
vented from  suffering  for  the  guilty.  We  have  an  old  tradition  here,  that 
if  a murderer  lays  his  right  hand  upon  the  breast  of  his  victim,  swearing 
upon  the  Holy  Gospel  that  he  had  no  act  or  part  in  the  deed,  speaking 
truly,  no  results  will  follow.  But  if  he  swears  falsely,  the  dead  itself  will 
testify  against  him ; for  the  closed  wounds  will  re-open,  and  to  the  confusion 
of  the  guilty  one  the  stream  of  life  will  flow  once  more  for  a short  space! 
It  seems  to  me,  that  this  is  a case  in  which  The  Test  of  Blood  might  be 
applied  not  vainly.” 

“ Willingly ! — most  willingly  will  I abide  the  test,”  exclaimed  Luke. 

“ And  you?”  said  the  juror,  with  a penetrating  glance  at  Mark. 

“I!”  said  the  latter,  with  an  attempt  at  recklessness,  “ What  is  to  me? 
— why  should  I be  subject  to  such  mummery — who  accuses  me?” 

“ I do!”  thundered  Luke,  “ and  I now  insist  upon  his  going  through  the 
trial — myself  will  point  out  the  way.”  So  saying  he  approached  the  lifeless 
body,  and  sinking  on  his  knees,  laid  his  right  reverently  on  the  heart, 
saying— 

“ My  blessed  angel ! if  thy  spirit  lingers  near,  thou  kno  west  that  this  hand 
would  rather  let  my  life  blood  forth,  than  offer  thee  the  shadow  of  an 
injury!” 

They  waited  an  instant — all  was  quiet.  Meantime,  Mark,  persuading 
himself  that  it  was  but  a form,  and  yet  trembling  to  the  very  core,  advanced. 
All  eyes  were  upon  him.  He  paused — cast  a glance  around,  and  grinding 
his  teeth  savagely,  cried  out — 
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f “ Why  do  you  all  fix  your  gaze  on  me?  I’m  not  afraid  to  do  this  piece 
of  folly.”  He  advanced  another  step — again  he  hesitated ; heartless,  brutal 
though  he  was,  the  spell  of  a mighty  dread  was  in  his  soul.  His  face 
grew  livid;  the  blood  started  from  his  lips;  large  round  drops  burst  from 
his  forehead,  and  rolled  down  his  ashy  cheeks.  At  last,  with  a tremendous 
effort,  he  knelt,  and  attempted  to  stretch  forth  his  hand — it  seemed  glued 
to  his  side.  Starting  to  his  feet  again,  he  cried  fiercely : — 

“ I will  not  do  it — why  should  I?” 

“You  cannot! — you  dare  not!”  solemnly  ejaculated  Luke.  “ If  you  are 
guiltless,  why  should  you  fear?” 

“Fear!”  screamed  the  other,  “ I fear  neither  man  nor  devil — dead  nor 
living,”  suddenly  placing  his  hand  upon  the  breast  of  the  dead! 

“ See — see!”  cried  Luke,  wildly.  “ The  blood  mounts  up! — it  overflows!” 

“ It’s  a lie!”  madly  exclaimed  Mark. 

But  it  was  no  lie.  The  ruddy  stream  welled  upward  through  those 
gaping  wounds,  and  flowed  once  more  adown  her  snowy  breast,  a murmur 
of  awe  and  surprise  breaking  from  the  assembled  group;  whilst,  shivering 
to  the  very  heart,  the  terrors  of  discovered  guilt  and  despair  seized  upon 
Mark. 

“ Curse  ye  all!”  he  roared.  “ You  would  juggle  my  life  away;  but  you 
shall  find  I shall  not  part  with  it  so  readily.”  Hastily  drawing  a pistol,  it 
was  instantly  wrested  from  him.  Several  of  the  by-standers  flung  them- 
selves upon  him ; but  the  desperate  resistance  which  he  made,  added  to  the 
frightful  internal  agony  which  he  had  just  endured,  caused  him  to  break  a 
blood-vessel;  and  in  raving  delirium,  the  hardened  sinner’s  soul  wended  to 
its  last  account  in  the  presence  of  those  whom,  in  his  reckless  villany,  he 
had  expected  to  destroy. 

Wonder  succeeded  wonder;  and  the  mystery  was  soon  discovered  to  be 
no  mystery  at  all,  but  the  natural  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Providence  to 
confound  the  guilty.  As,  relapsing  into  his  former  listlessness,  Luke  was 
intently  gazing  on  the  body  of  his  beloved,  suddenly  his  heart  gave  one 
tremendous  throb. 

“Hush!”  he  exclaimed,  with  anxious,  trembling  voice,  “For  Heaven’s 

love,  be  silent  for  an  instant!  I thought  I heard  a sound  like Ha!  there 

it  is  again — a gasp — a gentle  sob,  and  scarcely  audible,  but  distinct  as 
thunder  within  my  soul— there’s  warmth  about  her  breast  —her  eyelids 
tremble!  The  God  of  mercy  be  thanked! — she  lives  -she  lives!”  and 
Luke  sunk  upon  his  knees.  A copious  flood  of  tears,  the  first  he  had  ever 
shed,  relieved  his  overcharged  feelings. 

It  was  true,  she  did  live ! From  loss  of  blood  only  had  she  fainted,  and  the 
excessive  weakness  had  thus  far  prolonged  the  insensibility.  None  of  the 
stabs  had  reached  a vital  part,  and  it  was  the  first  effort  of  nature  to  resume 
its  suspended  functions  which  had  caused  the  blood  once  more  to  circulate, 
just  at  the  instant  which  so  signally  established  the  guilt  of  the  intended 
murderer. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  say,  that  Mark  Dermot’s  previous  bad 
character  prevented  much  sympathy  being  felt  for  a'fate  so  well  deserved. 
In  process  of  time,  Luke’s  devoted  love  was  well  rewarded.  Kathleen  re- 
covered from  the  effects  of  her  wounds — gave  him  her  hand,  and,  profiting 
by  the  terrible  lesson  which  she  had  received,  made  an  estimable,  virtuous 
and  affectionate  wife.  J.  B. 


THE  BACHELOR. 

Chapter  I. 

We  are  an  old  fashioned,  hearty  set  of  people  in  the  little  town  of  H , 

and  truly  rigid  in  our  adherance  to  the  customs  and  observances  of  olden 
time.  Among  the  festive  scenes  we  are  wont  to  celebrate,  none  are  more 
highly  esteemed,  and  received  with  a warmer  welcome,  than  “ The  righte 
msrrye  times  of  Christmasse  and  the  Newe  Yeare.”  At  these  joyous 
periods  the  wealthier  portion  of  us  are  accustomed  to  provide  ample  treats 
for  the  whole  body  of  our  friends,  both  distant  and  near,  which  may  secure 
a green  oasis  in  memory  for  the  fleeting  moments  of  the  dying  year,  and 
render  auspicious  the  birth  of  the  forthcoming  one,  about  to  rise  like 
the  fabled  phoenix,  from  the  ashes  of  its  predecessor.  In  the  number  of 
the  happy  parties  I used  to  attend,  was  one  at  the  house  of  an  old  bachelor, 
named  Mr.  Jacob  Batkin. 

I doubt  not  my  lady  readers,  if  I am  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  any, 
have  already  sketched  in  their  imagination  the  “ outer  man”  of  Mr.  Jacob 
Batkin,  simply  from  the  fact  of  his  being  a votary  of  celibacy,  and  I dare 
say  that  their  picture  of  the  old  man’s  exterior  will  be  nearly  correct.  He 
was,  in  truth,  a very  unprepossessing  gentleman,  looking  for  all  the  world 
as  if  he  was  troubled  with  the  gout  one  half  of  his  time,  and  misanthropy 
the  whole  of  it.  Nevertheless,  with  all  his  repulsive  manners,  and  apparent 
stoicism  of  feeling,  I fancied  that  I could  discern  traces  of  a kind  heart, 
which  would  sometimes  forcibly  obtrude  themselves  through  his  rugged 
nature,  like  the  sun  illuming  the  gloom  of  a winter’s  day.  They  were 
few,  however,  I verily  believe,  who  would  have  willingly  concurred  with  me 
in  my  favourable  opinion  of  the  old  bachelor,  for  he  was  generally  considered 
by  his  friends  the  very  impersonation  of  acerbity.  Even  his  very  best 
actions,  and  these  truly  were  looked  upon  as — 

“ Few  and  far  between ,” 

elicited  no  admiration.  This,  his  usual  custom  of  inviting  his  relations  and 
acquaintance  to  partake  of  his  hospitality,  excited  no  grateful  feelings,  for 
he  himself  would  not  admit  that  he  considered  the  pleasure  or  enjoyment 
of  bis  guests  in  the  proceeding.  “ No,”  was  his  harsh  remark,  “ if  I could 


possibly  get  rid  of  the  parasites,  I would,  but  they  expect  this  visit  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  it  serves  to  free  me  from  their  presc  nee  the  remainder 
of  the  year.”  These  avowed  sentiments  of  Mr.  Jacob  Batkin  were  not  cal- 
culated to  awaken  any  very  pleasurable  emotions  in  the  bosoms  of  those 
whom  he  honoured  by  an  imitation  to  his  fete ; yet,  notwithstanding  all  this, 
there  was  some  deep  mystery  involved  in  the  matter,  for  certain  it  was, that 
none  of  the  evening  assemblies  in  the  town  passed  off  with  greater  Mat 
than  this  of  the  old  bachelor,  as  I myself  willingly  can  testify.  But  I must 
not  be  forgetful  of  the  main  object  of  my  tale,  which  has  nought  to  do  with 
these  parties  of  Mr.  Batkin,  save  that  the  principal  personages  of  it  became 
known  to  me  on  one  of  these  occasions,  and  that  the  bachelor  was  a prime 
instrument  in  their  fate. 

On  my  visits  at  the  old  gentleman’s  house  I had  frequently  noticed  a 
young  lady,  who  had  scarcely  attained  her  eighteenth  year  when  first  I 
met  her.  She  was  somewhat  below  the  middle  size,  but  her  figure,  though 
small,  was  symmetrically  moulded,  and  promised  in  a short  time  to  attain 
to  the  most  perfect  contour  of  the  female  form.  Her  countenance  was  pale, 
and  contrasted  strongly  with  the  raven  tresses,  which  were  carefully 
arranged  in  the  Madonna  style,  beside  her  colourless  cheeks.  Her  exqui- 
site frame,  and  beauteously  wrought  Grecian  features,  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  have  arrested  any  common  attention,  but  mine  was  more  par- 
ticularly attracted  by  the  expression  of  deep  thought  ever  seated  on  her 
brow,  which  would  have  seemed  the  index  of  some  secret  sorrow,  if  the 
roving  glances  of  her  laughing  eye  had  not  corrected  the  impression.  Her 
demeanour  was  modest  and  retiring,  and  her  dress  was  probably'  plainer 
than  that  of  any  lady  in  the  room,  yet  there  was  an  indescribable  something 
about  the  fair  unknown,  which  so  evidently  proclaimed  her  superior  to  the 
remaining  female  portion  of  the  company,  that  with  some  eagerness  I 
requested  my  host  to  introduce  me  to  his  pretty  visitor,  and,  after  much 
solicitation,  I succeeded  in  my  wish.  When  I became  acquainted  with  Mbs 
Scott  (such  was  the  lady’s  name)  I was  as  much  pleased  with  the  brilliancy' 
of  her  remarks,  as  I had  previously  been  charmed  with  her  personal  attrac- 
tions, and  I -inwardly  sighed  that  fortune  had  not  made  her  something 
more  than  a governess. 

After  forming  this  new  acquaintance,  I looked  forward  to  Mr.  Batkin’s 
parties  with  a degree  of  interest  unfelt  by  me  before,  for  this  was  the  only 
time  at  whieh  I had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  my'  young  friend,  besides 
this,  she  was  the  only  young  female  friend  I possessed.  On  one  of  these 

occasions,  however,  I was  unavoidably  absent  from  H , and,  consequently, 

I was  unable  to  see  her;  but  in  a few  months  after  the  party  had  taken 
place,  I was  surprised,  and  mayhap  disappointed,  with  the  intelligence, 
which  I received  from  a friend,  who  informed  me  that  Ellen  Scott  was 
about  to  be  married  to  a certain  Harry  Cartwright.  This  was  an  issue 

which  I had  never  contemplated,  or < But  verbum  satis  sapiente  1 — (“  A 

word  to  the  wise.”) 

Chapter  n. 

One  fine  morning  in  September  I was  aroused  from  a fit  of  abstraction 
by  the  merry  peals  of  the  church  bells,  which  at  this  early  hour  were  ring- 
ing boisterously  and  merrily,  and  pouring  from  their  noisy'  throats  their 
congratulations  to  the  happy  pair  who  were  about  to  submit  to  the  flowery 
chains  of  Hymen.  This,  in  fact,  was  to  be  the  wedding  day  of  Ellen 
Scott. 

The  morning  had  set  in  auspiciously.  Not  a single  fleecy  cloud  darkened 
the  face  of  the  azure  sky,  and  the  light  mists,  which  for  a moment  had 
enshrouded  the  scene,  fled  speedily,  when  the  emperor  of  the  day  arose  in 
his  majesty.  If  any  credence  could  be  given  to  such  external  signs  as 
these,  the  life  of  the  bride  elect  was  likely  to  escape  much  of  the  sorrow  and 
the  suffering  of  life.  As  for  myself,  I earnestly  prayed,  as  I implored  a 
blessing  upon  her  head,  that  the  day  of  the  fair  girl’s  existence  might  prove 
as  unclouded  as  this,  on  which  she  was  about  to  undertake  the  duties  of  a 
wife. 

The  hour  appointed  for  the  celebration  of  the  marriage  ceremony  found 
me  leaning  against  a gravestone,  which  stood  beside  the  chancel  door,  by' 
which  the  nuptial  group  would  enter  the  sacred  edifice. 

I was,  as  I have  before  confessed,  struck  with  admiration  when  first  I 
beheld  Ellen,  but  now  her  beauty  far  exceeded  her  loveliest  appearance 
then.  Since  the  time  at  which  I last  had  seen  her  she  was  much  altered; 
her  figure,  then  that  of  the  slender  girl,  had  ripened  into  the  perfection  of 
womanhood,  and  attained  the  finished  roundness  of  feminine  beauty.  Truly 
her  form  was  a glorious  specimen  of  nature’s  fairest  work. 

The  bridegroom,  too,  was  worthy  of  a moment’s  attention.  He  had 
apparently  reached  his  twenty-fifth  year,  though  he  might  really  be  older, 
as  the  youthful  expression  of  his  face  would  easily  deceive  a beholder. 
His  features,  without  being  handsome,  had  something  pleasing  and  attrac- 
tive in  their  expression,  and  were  generally  lighted  up  by  a smile,  lie  was 
about  the  middle  stature,  and  his  figure  was  rather  athletic,  but  still  exceed- 
ingly well  proportioned.  There  was,  upon  the  whole,  something  about 
Harry  Cartwright  which  involuntarily  gained  esteem,  and  indicated  a 
generous  and  manly  heart.  I myself  could  not  avoid  entertaining  this 
feeling,  and  allowing  that  he  was  apparently  well  calculated  to  make  a con- 
fiding woman  happy.  I feel  assured  that  I shall  obtain  a ready'  pardon 
from  a sympathising  reader,  when  I confess  that  I envied  the  happy  fellow 
his  good  fortune  ; — the  sense  of  my  own  utter  loneliness  striking  by  con- 
trast more  forcibly  upon  me. 

But  my  own  very  slight  feelings  of  disappointment  soon  wore  away  after 
the  marriage,  so  that  in  a few  weeks  I became  a constant  visitor  at  Ellen’s 
neat  little  house,  and  the  frequent  companion  of  her  husband  ; the  interest 
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whioh  I had  felt  for  the  youthful  beauty  being  still  more  increased  for 
the  wife.  This  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  my  protegee,  for  such  I began 
to  consider  Ellen,  was  rendered  greater  than  it  would  otherwise  have 
been  by  my  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  under  which  she  had  given 
her  hand  to  my  friend. 

Harry  had  been  struck  with  Ellen’s  beaut)-,  as  I myself  was,  but  to  a 
much  greater  degree  ; and  being  of  the  most  ardent  nature  in  the  world, 
where  his  passions  were  concerned,  he  had  immediately  commenced  a close 
suit  to  the  object  of  his  admiration.  In  a very  short  period  intelligence  of 
ihe  amour  was  conveyed  to  his  friends,  who,  being  dissatisfied  with  the 
prospects  of  the  humble  governess,  commanded  our  hero  to  abandon  his 
attachment  ; they  foolishly  supposing  that  a single  word  would  induce  him 
to  comply.  The  event,  however,  proved  the  error  of  their  calculations  ; 
the  lover  disdained  to  submit  to  this  control,  preferring  the  sacrifice  of  his 
worldly  interests  to  the  violation  of  his  plighted  faith.  There  was  one 
person,  nevertheless,  to  whom  he  referred  for  advice  as  to  his  conduct  in 
this  strait, — that  was  the  old  bachelor. 

Whether  a wish  to  act  in  opposition  to  Harry’s  other  friends,  or  whether 
a real  interest  in  the  fates  of  Ellen  Scott  and  his  nephew  actuated  Mr. 
Batkin,  I am  unable  to  say,  but  certain  it  is,  that  when  Harry  requested 
his  opinion  on  the  subject,  he  told  him,  without  a moment’s  hesitation,  to 
follow  the  bent  of  his  inclination,  and  marry  the  dowerless  girl.  This 
recommendation  of  the  old  man,  as  may  be  conjectured,  was  readily  acted 
upon  by  the  young  lover,  who  was  married  a few  days  after  the  interview 
with  his  uncle.  Now,  as  I have  said  before,  Mr.  Batkin  was  not  one  of 
the  most  pleasant-looking  gentlemen  in  the  world,  and  in  his  most  cheer- 
tul  moments  his  visage  greatly  resembled  that  of  the  Knight  of  the  Rueful 
Countenance,  as  far  as  its  expression  was  concerned,  and  not  as  regarded 
its  obesity  ; "but  really  and  seriously,  his  face  wore  something  like  a merry 
smile  at  his  nephew’s  wedding,  which  he  deigned  to  honour  with  his  pre- 
sence. This  same  expression  of  merriment,  so  strange  to  his  features,  was 
probably  the  effect  of  several  combined  causes  ; for,  in  addition  to  the 
pleasure  which  he  felt  at  his  nephew’s  having  adopted  his  advice,  he  was 
as  much  interested  in  the  young  bride  as  he  possibly  could  be  in  any 
human  being,  she  having  ever  been  an  especial  favourite  of  his,  and  her 
father  having  been  an  intimate  friend  of  his  early  years. 

Eor  some  time  after  her  marriage,  Ellen’s  life  passed  on  gaily  enough, 
without  a single  cloud  to  disturb  its  serenity.  Her  husband,  whom  she 
adored,  loved  her  with  his  whole  heart;  all  his  thoughts  were  full  of  her, 
and  in  every  action  he  had  an  eye  to  her  happmes.  In  her  Harry’s  affec- 
tion every  wish  of  the  young  wife  was  consummated,  and  she  felt  as  though 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  added  one  particle  to  the  amount  of 
her  joy.  Would  that  this  picture  of  blessedness  could  have  continued  un- 
changed ! but,  alas ! the  fragile  flower  must  bear  the  storm,  beneath  which 
the  oak  itself  is  ofttimes  crushed. 

Poor  Ellen!  fresh  cares  were  gathering  around  her — she  had  become 
a mother,  and  to  her  maternal  anxieties  others  were  added  no  less  heavy 
to  be  borne.  Harry’s  fortune  at  the  period  of  his  marriage  had  been  but 
small,  consequently  it  was  soon  expended  in  procuring  those  things  ne- 
cessary to  establish  a young  couple  in  life.  But  though  he  was  aware  that 
sooner  or  later  the  bitter  pangs  of  poverty  must  be  experienced,  the  young 
husband  worked  on  perseveringly,  ever  returning  in  the  evening  to  his 
young  wife  with  a cheerful  smile,  and  striving  to  forget  in  the  company  of 
her  he  loved  so  tenderly  all  the  cares  and  anxieties  which  he  daily  had  to 
encounter.  And,  meanwhile,  was  Ellen  idle?  No;  she  had  toiled  at  her 
needlework  till  her  ceaseless  exertions  had  made  visible  inroads  on  her 
strength,  and  perceptibly  altered  her  appearance.  These  monitory  symp- 
toms were  immediately  discerned  by  the  watchful  eye  of  her  husband,  who, 
imputing  them  to  the  proper  cause,  extorted  from  his  unwilling  wife  a 
promise  that  she  would  no  longer  persevere  in  labours  which  must  even- 
tually prove  so  fatal  to  her.  But,  alas!  Ellen  only  partially  acted  as  she 
had  promised,  for  many  a time  and  oft  did  she  arise  from  her  sleepless 
bed,  and,  unknown  to  him,  who  watched  over  her  with  such  constant 
solicitude,  sit  at  her  laborious  task,  till  her  eyes  were  unable  to  distinguish 
the  fine  work  upon  which  she  was  engaged.  Fortunately,  however,  the 
birth  of  a second  child  rendered  it  absolutely  necessary  that  she  should 
discontinue  this  constant  use  of  her  needle,  and  give  her  attention  to  her 
household. 

At  this  critical  period,  the  person  under  whom  our  hapless  friend 
Harry  had  been  employed,  unexpectedly  became  a bankrupt,  and  con- 
sequently he  was  deprived  of  his  only  means  of  Subsistence.  Even  this 
misfortune,  great  as  it  was,  did  not  come  alone,  verifying  our  poet’s  words, 
that— 

“ When  sorrows  come , they  come  not  single  spies. 

But  in  battalions.” 

'The  young  couple  had  been  strictly  economical  in  their  household  ex- 
penditure, and  had  carefully  avoided  the  purchase  of  anything  not  neces- 
sary to  them,  but  even  with  their  most  prudent  management  they  found  it 
impossible  to  keep  entirely  free  from  pecuniary  liabilities.  These  claims, 
however,  Harry  hoped,  by  unremitting  attention  to  his  employment,  to  be 
enabled  to  discharge,  but  the  sudden  failure  of  his  master  overthrew  all 
his  plans,  and  rendered  his  debts,  though  really  small  in  amount,  of  serious 
consequence  to  him.  If,  indeed,  the  truth  must  be  confessed,  he  now  feared 
his  ability  to  extricate  himself  from  them. 

The  old  adage,  that  “evil  news  flies  fast,”  iu  this  case  proved  strictly 
true.  As  soon  as  it  became  known  that  Mr.  S- — had  become  a bank- 
rupt-, as  it  speedily  did,  Harry's  creditors  immediately  sent  in  their 


accounts,  which  he  was  quite  unprepared  to  pay.  He  might  perhaps  have 
satisfied  them  by  promising  payment  in  some  short  period,  but  this  he 
scorned  to  do,  well  knowing  that  he  should  have  no  opportunity  of  per- 
forming what  his  words  held  out.  One  evening  Ellen  was  doomed  to  wait 
long  and  vainly  for  her  husband — he  had  been  arrested  and  consigned  to 
the  debtor’s  cell. 

Unhappy  Ellen  Cartwright!  surely  the  cup  of  affliction  of  one  so  young 
and  tender  was  pretty  nigh  full.  When  I visited  the  lone  dwelling  of  the 
disconsolate  wife  on  the  night  of  her  husband’s  arrest,  I was  wholly  un- 
prepared for  the  extreme  grief  which  had  seized  upon  her  mind.  In  vain 
did  I strive  to  induce  her  to  bear  her  misfortune  more  calmly,  but  hers 
was  a sorrow  which  refused  to  be  comforted,  so  I was  unwillingly  com- 
pelled to  desist  from  my  endeavours.  How  bitterly  did  I mourn  my  own 
inability  to  assist  her  in  this  strait,  but,  alas!  to  do  so  was  beyond  my 
power.  The  sums  for  which  Harry  was  incarcerated  in  the  whole  amounted 
only  to  £50;  but  I was  unable  to  lend  him  half  the  sum,  or  gladly  would 
I have  sacrificed  it  to  assist  my  friend. 

There  was  a person,  however,  who  had  the  power,  I well  knew,  of 
effecting  the  poor  debtor’s  deliverance,  and  to  him  I resolved  to  apply, 
regardless  of  the  reception  which  1 might  get.  This  individual  was 
Harry’s  uncle,  the  old  bachelor.  Having  communicated  my  intention  to 
Ellen,  who  shook  her  head  despondingly  at  the  proposal,  I,  in  nowise  dis- 
heartened, set  off  for  Mr.  Batkin’s  house.  Never  did  I like  that  old  crone 
of  a housekeeper  half  so  well  as  on  this  occasion,  when,  in  answer  to  my 
inquiry,  she  informed  me  that  her  master  was  at  home,  and  lighted  me  to 
his  room.  G-od  bless  her  old  heart!  I felt  as  though  on  the  impulse  of  the 
moment  I could  have  thrown  my  arms  around  her,  and  kissed  her  on  the 
stairs. 

When  I entered  the  room,  I found  Mr.  Batkin  sitting  in  a large  arm- 
chair, with  his  feet  incased  in  a pair  of  slippers,  which  seemed  in  themselves 
a sufficient  preventive  against  corns  or  the  dira  podagra  (horrid  gout). 
A large  fire  was  roaring  briskly  in  the  grate,  shedding  a eheerlul,  ruddy 
light  on  every  thing  in  the  comfortable  apartment.  My  step  on  the  rich 
carpet  was  unheard  by  the  old  man,  who  sat  silently  gazing  on  the  fire, 
busied,  perchance,  with  reminiscences  of  days  gone  by,  so  I had  time  to 
collect  my  thoughts  before  I commenced  my  parley.  Looking  round  at 
the  fair  picture  of  English  comforts  before  my  eyes,  I augured  good 
success  for  my  mission,  from  having  found  the  bachelor  so  pleasantly 
located  amid  all  the  refinements  and  superfluities  of  luxury;  imagining  that 
he  could  not  withhold  compassion  from  his  nephew,  whose  condition  was 
so  strikingly  contrasted  to  his  own. 

Alas!  for  the  hopes  of  mortals!  I was  doomed  even  in  this  last  resource 
to  disappointment.  After  impatiently  hearing  my  errand,  Mr.  Batkin 
roughly  replied  that,  though  he  had  sanotioned-his  nephew’s  marriage,  ho 
had  not  promised  to  maintain  him  in  his  extravagance,  and  that  he  was 
astonished  at  my  impudence  in  intruding  upon  his  privacy  for  such  a 
purpose.  In  vain  I entreated  him  to  alter  his  determination,  he  remained 
inexorable,  and  with  a heavy  heart  I descended  from  the  room,  unable  to 
effect  my  purpose. 

With  a saddened  heart  I retraced  my  steps  towards  my  own  home, 
having  no  wish  to  see  poor  Ellen  after  my  ill  success.  This  unfortunate 
termination  to  my  object  I had  not  anticipated,  for  I had  never  believed 
that  the  old  bachelor  was  the  man  he  was  usually  represented  to  be,  but 
this  incident  greatly  weakened  my  good  opinion  of  him. 

It  was  with  a slow  step,  and  in  a thoughtful  mood,  a few  days  afterwards, 
I set  out  to  pay  a visit  to  the  Cartwrights.  Eor  some  time  I lingered 
irresolutely  at  the  door,  fearing  to  distress  the  young  wife  by  my  intelli- 
gence, though  I could  not  conceal.^  from  myself  the  fact,  that  she  would 
understand  every  thing  from  my  silence.  At  length  I had  formed  a resolve 
not  to  enter  the  house,  when  I fancied  that  I heard  a well-known  voice  in 
the  interior,  whioh  changed  my  determination.  And  when  [ entered  the 
usual  sitting-room  of  the  family,  sure  enough  I beheld  my  friend  in  propria 
persona,  sitting  by  the  side  of  his  wife,  with  his  arm  thrown  lovingly  around 
her  waist,  and  his  face  turned  smilingly  on  hers.  Having  warmly  congra- 
tulated Harry  on  his  liberation,  I inquired  who  had  kindly  stepped  for- 
ward to  his  assistance,  but  of  this  fact  he  was  utterly  ignorant,  merely 
knowing  that  his  creditors  had  been  paid  to  the  uttermost  farthing.  To 
this  intelligence  I made  no  reply,  but  I felt  assured  that  Mr.  Batkin  m as 
in  reality  the  saving  angel.  If,  however,  my  surmise  was  correct,  it  never 
amounted  to  a certainty,  for  when,  in  a few  days  afterwards,  I met  the  old 
bachelor,  and  ventured  to  thank  him  for  his  interposition  in  his  nephew’s 
behalf,  he  gruffly  denied  any  knowledge  of  what  I was  talking  about. 
But  notwithstanding  his  words,  I detected  a covert  smile  hovering-  about 
the  corners  of  his  mouth,  which  evidently  contradicted  his  assertion. 

Chapter  III. 

He  was  a man , take  him,  for  all  in  all, 

We  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again. — Shakspeare. 

Although  Harry  had  thus  easily  escaped  from  the  clutches  of  his  creditors, 
his  fate  still  appeared  dark  and  terrible.  He  had  suddenly  been  deprived 
of  his  ordinary  employment  as  a compositor,  by  means  of  which  he  had 
hoped  to  gain  an  honourable  livelihood  for  his  family,  and  now  inevitable- 
poverty,  if  he  remained  in  his  present  position,  stared  him  in  the  face. 
Whither  to  direct  his  steps  he  knew  not,  for  he  had  scarcely  a friend  in  the 
world.  At  length,  after  many  fruitless  attempts  to  gain  a situation  in  or 

near  H , he  was  unwillingly  compelled  to  form  the  resolution  oflefrying- 

the  dear  old  spot,  it  might  be  for  ever. 


and  amusement  for  the  million 
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Many  a sad  tear  did  Ellen  shed  as  she  bade  her  few  friends  farewell, 
and  many  a sorrowful  hour  did  she  pass  as  memory  involuntarily  led  back 
her  heart  to  scenes  and  times  of  old.  A time  had  been  fixed  for  the  sale 
of  their  furniture,  and  in  less  than  a week  the  last  day  of  the  sojourn  of 

the  young  couple  in  H would  arrive,  when  they  suddenly  received  the 

intelligence  of  the  death  of  the  old  bachelor.  This  event  somewhat  altered 
their  plans;  for  Harry  was,  as  a matter  of  course,  compelled  to  be 
present  at  his  uncle’s  burial;  their  departure  was  therefore  of  necessity 
postponed. 

It  was  indeed  an  astonishing,  and  to  many  persons  would  have  been  au 
amusing  sight,  to  see  the  great  number  of  relations  who  found  their  way  to 
the  old  bachelor’s  house  on  the  day  of  his  interment.  Many  were  there  on 
that  occasion  who  had  never  been  there  before;  for  every  one  who  imagined 
he  had  the  remotest  chance  of  being  remembered  in  the  last  will  and  tes  • 
lament  of  the  deceased,  had  apparently  determined  to  be  present  to  see 
that  no  injustice  was  done  to  himself  and  heirs.  The  deepest  anxiety, 
mingled  with  a seeming  grief,  seemed  to  pervade  every  person  in  the 
room,  and  it  w»3  visibly  depicted  on  every  countenance;  in  none  was  it 
less  marked  than  in  Harry  Cartwright,  for  I doubt  whether  any  one  in  the 
group  assembled  there  expected  to  receive  a smaller  bequest  than  our 
friend  and  hero. 

The  agitation,  great  as  it  had  previously  been,  was  perceptibly  increased, 
when  Mr.  Capias,  the  lawyer,  entered  the  room  with  the  important  docu- 
ment in  his  hand,  upon  which  all  their  hopes  were  pending.  After  casting 
a benignant  smile  on  the  circle  which  had  formed  round  him,  the  pompous 
little  man  gave  vent  to  a few  preliminary  hems,  and  then  commenced  read- 
ing the  will.  Having  announced  to  the  bystanders  in  an  emphatic  tone, 
the  perfect  convalescence,  and  sound  and  disposing  memory  of  the  testator, 
at  the  time  of  making  his  will,  and  perfect  ability  to  know  what  he  was 
about  in  the  disposal  of  his  wordly  effects,  he  Arrived  at  the  more  interest- 
ing part  which  announced  the  intentions  of  the  deceased.  Mr.  Batkin  had 
not  been  unmindful  of  his  numerous  relations,  as  the  many  legacies  directed 
by  the  will  to  be  paid  testified,  but  these  were  of  so  small  an  amount,  that 
they  did  not  by  any  means  satisfy  the  anticipations  of  the  legatees.  After 
these  sums  to  his  friends,  and  some  smaller  ones  to  his  servants,  came  the 
part  in  which  the  testator  devised  the  bulk  of  his  estate,  and  this  portion 
of  the  will  was  listened  to  with  intense  interest.  I chanced  to  be  present 
on  this  occasion,  and  I even,  who  had  no  part  or  lot  in  the  matter,  in  some 
degree  shared  the  general  anxiety. 

The  imagination  of  the  reader  may  perchance  convey  to  his  mind  some 
idea  of  the  indignation  and  surprise  of  the  expectant  legatees,  and  my 
extreme  pleasure  when  I heard  the  lawyer  read  the  following  clause: — 
“ And  from  and  after  payment  and  satisfaction  of  the  several  legacies 
hereinbefore  named,  and  subject  thereto,  I give,  devise,  and  bequeath  all 
the  rest,  residue,  and  remainder  of  my  said  real  and  personal  estates  unto 
my  nephew  Henry  Cartwright,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  for  ever.”  Such,  as 
well  as  I can  remember  the  legal  verbiage,  were  the  words  which  conveyed 
the  joyous  intelligence  to  my  ears,  and  well  have  those  words  been  trea- 
sured in  my  memory. 

Truly  and  sincerely  did  I sympathise  with  my  friend  in  his  good  fortune; 
and  regardless  of  the  frowns  and  dark  glances  fixed  upon  me,  I strode 
across  the  room  to  where  he  stood,  and,  grasping  his  hand,  I warmly  con- 
gratulated him  on  his  accession  to  wealth.  But  far  different  were  the  feel- 
ings of  those  who  conceived  that  Harry  had  as  it  were  stepped  between 
them  and  their  rights.  They  looked  upon  him  as  an  interloper  and  a rob- 
ber, and  gladly  would  they  have  dismissed  him  with  his  heirs  and  assigns 
to  the  devil.  They  next  sought  to  vent  their  displeasure  on  Mr.  Capias,  by 
accusing  him  of  having  moulded  the  testator’s  wishes  to  suit  his  own  views. 
That  worthy  gentleman,  however,  wisely  laughed  at  their  petty  spleen, 
telling  them  that  Mr.  Batkin  had  always  possessed  sufficient  sense  to  guide 
himself,  and  that  in  his  (Mr.  Capias’s)  opinion,  he  had  evinced  his  wisdom 
by  the  propriety  of  his  will.  Finding  that  altercation  was  useless,  the  dis- 
appointed gentlemen  sullenly  left  the  room,  muttering  some  scarcely  intel- 
ligible words  about  rogues  of  lawyers,  and  old,  doting  fools. 

How  sudden,  and  how  inexplicable  are  the  mutations  of  this  world! 
Here  wa3  a man  suddenly  raised  from  extreme  poverty  to  the  enjoyment 
of  affluence,  and  all  that  it  could  bestow.  I hope,  however,  that  the  reader 
will  think  with  me  that  Harry  Cartwright  well  deserved  his  newly  acquired 
wealth,  and  that  the  said  Mr.  Beader,  if  he  happens  not  to  belong  to  the 
genus  bachelor,  is  now  satisfied  that  there  may  be  a number  of  generous 
hearts  in  this  contemned  class. 

But  it  was  not  only  on  Harry’3  account  that  I felt  this  pleasure : his  young 
wife  shared  at  least  in  an  equal  degree  my  regard,  and  right  happy  was  I 
again  to  see  a smile  illumine  her  pretty  face.  Her  beauty,  which  had  been 
slightly  injured  by  her  troubles,  returned  in  all  its  pristine  loveliness  when 
the  cause  of  her  sorrow  was  wholly  removed;  her  husband,  too,  resumed 
his  buoyant  spirits,  when  he  saw  his  Ellen  again  happy  and  cheerful  as  at 
the  time  of  his  marriage. 

It  was  nearly  a year  from  the  date  of  Mr.  Batkin’s  death  that  I 
attended  a very  small  party  at  the  house  which  that  gentleman  had 
occupied  previous  to  his  decease,  where  Harry  then  resided.  It  chanced 
to  be  the  evening  on  which  the  annual  visits  of  the  old  bachelor  had  been 
wont  to  take  place.  All  present  well  knew  the  fact,  but  Ellen  was  the 
first  to  mention  it,  and  as  she  did  so,  her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  I liked 
her  better  for  that  exhibition  of  feeling  than  I had  ever  done  before. 
Many  a kindly  act  of  the  old  man  was  that  night  called  to  remembrance, 
and  many  a generous  deed  warmly  spoke  of,  proving  that  in  his  case  “the 
good  did  live  after  him.” 


Is  it  necessary  to  add  that  Harry’s  frieuds  did  not  think  fit  to  retain 
their  uncharitable  feelings  towards  him,  after  he  came  into  the  possession 
of  his  wealth;  but  that  they  suddenly  became  constant  visitors  at  his 
house,  and  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  testifying  their  respect  to 

him? 

Their  young  kinsraau,  however,  was  not  to  be  deceived  by  their  pretended 
friendship,  he  saw  through  their  meanness,  and  despised  it;  but  he  was  of 
too  forgiving  a nature  not  to  receive  them  with  open  arms,  besides  he  well 
knew  it  was  the  way  of  the  world. 

Harry  and  Ellen  are  still  living  the  happiest  couple  in  H — , bui  rounded 
by  a group  of  little  ones,  and  still  the  memory  of  the  old  bachelor  is  vividly 
remembered,  and  his  kindness  is  even  now  a pleasing  theme,  but  we  will 
say  no  more  of  our  former  friend,  save  what  we  uttered  at  bis  death  — 
“ Bequiescal  in  pace.”  J,  B. 


DUNNA  ANNA. — A.  Talb  of  Art. 

Chapter  IV. 

Some  days  passed  without  any  particular  occurrence.  When  the  arrival 
of  Prince  Leopold  became  known  in  the  neighbourhood,  several  noblemen, 
resident  in  the  country,  came  to  pay  their  respects  to  their  sovereign,  and 
testified  their  pleasure  at  his  visits  by  fetes  in  honour  of  him.  In  the 
castle,  meanwhile,  the  company  was  limited  to  a few  of  his  favourite  at- 
tendants and  friends,  some  persons  related  to  the  prince,  aud  some  of  the 
early  female  companions  and  friends  of  his  daughter.  Anna  aud  her 
father  were  admitted  into  the  princely  circle.  Their  amusements  wore 
chiefly  furnished  by  the  arts.  Drawing,  reading  and  music  were  the  en- 
tertainments within  doors,  in  which  many  hours  of  every  day  were  spent. 
Walks  and  rides  through  the  romantic  country,  and  excursions  on  the 
water,  formed  an  agreeable  variety  to  these  occupations. 

Among  the  more  brilliant  entertainments  devised,  were  a concert,  a 
hunting  party,  and  the  representation  of  Don  Giovanni.  The  last  was  to 
be  the  crowning  glory  of  the  fete;  and  it  was  much  discussed.  Some  of 
the  ladies  iu  the  train  of  Eveline  were  to  take  parts,  and  to  be  auppoited 
by  the  most  excellent  artists  in  Leopold’s  service.  Prince  Albert  himself 
was  to  assume  the  character  of  the  hero.  The  part  of  Donna  Anna  was 
of  course  assigned  to  the  chapelmaster’s  daughter. 

It  could  not  escape  Anna’s  observation,  that,  instead  of  avoiding  her. 
Prince  Albert  seemed  anxious  to  establish  terms  of  familiar  friendship 
between  them,  and  that  his  enthusiastic  love  of  music  formed  a pretence 
for  seeking  frequent  conversations  with  her.  He  was  evidently  desirous 
of  a private  interview,  which  she  was  determined  to  shun  ; and  for  that 
purpose  withdrew  herself  as  much  as  possible  from  his  society. 

So  passed  a week  ; and  the  evening  of  the  concert  arrived.  The  mu- 
sicians belonging  to  Leopold’s  chapel  performed.  Anna  was  obliged  to 
bear  her  part.  She  sung  the  air  “Parto”  from  Titus,  and  some  new 
Italian  duets  with  a distinguished  singer.  The  pieces  were  selected  with 
noble  taste,  and  executed  in  the  best  manner  by  performers  of  high 
celebrity.  After  the  concert  the  oompany  were  to  adjourn  to  a ball,  to 
which  all  the  singers  were  invited.  As  Anna  took  her  seat,  after  her  per- 
formance, Prince  Albert  stood  beside  her,  and  begged  for  her  hand  in  the 
dance.  The  young  girl  coloured  deeply  as  she  looked  up,  but  declined 
the  honour,  saying  she  was  going  to  ask  her  father  to  accompany  her 
home. 

The  company  was  already  leaving  the  hall,  and  the  prince  saw,  by  a 
hasty  glance,  that  they  stood  apart  from  the  rest.  Seizing  Anna’s  hand, 
he  pressed  it,  and  whispered,  “Ought  not  Anna  to  forgive  me?  Ought 
she  to  shun  me  thus?” 

The  girl  struggled  to  withdraw  her  hand.  “Prince,”  cried  she,  alarmed 
and  agitated,  “Prince!  for  heaven’s  sake  leave  me ! Forget — ” 

Suddenly  a discordant  note  was  heal’d  that  startled  every  body ; Rus- 
plin  had  snapped  a string  of  his  violin.  Without  finishing  her  sentence, 
Anna  went  up  to  her  father  and  entreated  him  to  conduct  her  home.  He 
did  so,  but  returned  himself,  Albert  condescending  to  beg,  with  much 
courtesy,  that  he  would  not  subject  the  fete  to  a double  loss. 

“ Forget!”  Had  she  meant — “ Forget  me  ” — or — “ Forget  not  yourself  ?” 
The  words  rang  in  the  Prince’s  ear.  When  Antonio  returned  he  engaged 
in  earnest  conversation  with  him,  as  indeed  he  frequently  did,  for  the 
chapelmaster’s  taste  and  knowledge  in  music  were  of  the  highest  order. 
Meanwhile,  Anna  sat  thoughtful  and  melancholy  by  her  cottage  window 
that  looked  into  the  park.  An  hour  had  passed  and  her  spirits  had  been 
soothed  into  quiet  by  the  mild  beauty  of  the  summer  night.  All  at  onco 
she  heard  a rustling  in  the  hushes  close  by  the  window  ; and  the  next 
instant  the  door  opened,  and  Prince  Albert,  wrapped  in  a mantle,  stood 
before  her. 

Anna  started  to  her  feet,  pale  and  trembling  ; she  could  not  give  utter- 
ance to  her  extreme  surprise.  The  prince  seemed  nearly  as  much  moved 
as  herself. 

“ Dearest  girl,”  he  began,  “ be  not  displeased  with  me  ! your  own  un- 
kindness has  compelled  me  to  so  bold  a step  You  havo  denied  me  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  alone  with  you,  though  I have  sought  it  earnestly.  Anna! 
in  what  have  I deserved  this  treatment?  Is  my  involuntary  deception  to 
be  punished  so  severely?  Perhaps  I was  wrong;  but  at  least  forgive  me, 
and  tell  me  that  you  do  so!” 

“ I have  nothing  to  forgive,”  a ns  were  1 the  young  girl,  struggling  for 
composure,  “ except  your  coming  hither.  Leave  mo  litis  instant,  I 
beseech  you!” 
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“Never!”  cried  the  prince,  passionately,  but  with  a deep  tenderness  in 
his  voice.  “ Never,  Anna,  till  your  heart  can  dismiss  its  resentment,  or 
till  I am  assured  that  you hate  me!” 

The  poor  girl  sank  on  the  sofa,  and  buried  her  face  in  her  hands,  while 
tears  trickled  fast  through  the  slender  fingers.  “ Padre  mio (my  father) 
she  murmured,  for  in  moments  of  agitation  the  language  of  her  infancy 
came  involuntary  to  her  bps.  The  prince  knelt  at  her  feet,  drew  her  hand 
away,  and  kissed  it  again  and  again.  Suddenly  a sense  of  their  situation, 
and  the  danger  of  discovery,  flashed  across  her  mind.  She  sprang  up : — 
“Begone!  this  moment!”  she  exclaimed.  “Would  you  destroy  one 
already  wretched!  Begone!”  Albert  clasped  her  passionately  in  his 
arms,  pressed  his  lips  to  hers,  and  rushed  from  the  cottage.  Again  she 
sank  on  the  sofa;  sense  and  the  power  of  motion  forsook  her;  her  cheek 
was  blanched,  and  her  eyes  closed,  and  life  itself  seemed  to  have 
departed. 

“Donna  Anna!  Donna  Anna!”  cried  a harsh  but  friendly  voice.  “Is 
she  asleep — or  swooning— or — dead!  No!  she  opens  her  eyes!  Good 
Donna,  how  you  frightened  me !” 

It  was  Eusplin,  who  had  just  entered  the  cottage,  and  in  terror  hastened 
to  sprinkle  cold  water  on  the  girl’s  pale  face.  She  opened  her  large  dark 
eyes,  and  looked  about  her  with  a bewildered  expression,  like  one  just 
awaking  from  a dream. 

“You  are  not  well,  Donna,  I am  sure,”  said  the  good  violinist.  “I 
came  hither  but  now  from  the  ball— saw  a light  in  the  cottage,  and  the 
door  open,  entered,  and  found  you  lying  here — asleep  or  fainting — I know 
not  which.  But — would  you  not  really  sleep?” 

“ In  truth,  I need  rest,”  replied  Anna.  “ Will  not  my  father  be  home 
soon?” 

“I  know  not;  Prince  Albert  keeps  him  closely  engaged.  He  neglects 
the  princess  for  your  father.” 

He  would  prevent  him  from  returning  too  quickly,  thought  Anna;  and 
at  the  same  instant  she  felt  comforted  by  the  certainty  that  Rusplin  had 
not  met  the  prince,  and  knew  nothing  of  his  visit  to  the  cottage.  She 
thanked  her  kind  friend  warmly  for  his  honest  sympathy,  and  followed 
his  advice  by  retiring  to  seek  repose. 

The  next  morning  she  found  a letter  on  the  floor  of  her  chamber  that 
must  have  been  thrown  in  at  the  open  window  during  the  night.  It  was 
unsealed,  and  contained  these  words: 

“ I am  heaping  fault  upon  fault.  My'  heart  has  no  plea  for  forgiveness, 
save  the  bold  confession  that  it  loves  you.  My  lot  offers  me  a tender  and 
lovely  rose,  which,  alas ! has  neither  colour  nor  fragrance  for  me.  Will  it 
not  wither  and  perish,  twining  its  stem  round  what  it  deems  a strong 
support,  but  which  must  prove  a dead  and  shattered  trunk?  Oh,  Fate! 
yet  it  must  be  so.  I must  be  torn  with  bleeding  breast  from  happiness,  and 
linked  to  another  by  iron  bands,  whose  forging  crushes  the  heart!  Wilt 
thou  not  forgive  all — all— -to  one  who  suffers  thus?  Has  he  a choice  what 
to  do?” 

There  was  no  signature;  but  Anna  well  knew  from  whom  the  missive 
came.  She  sighed  deeply,  and  fell  into  musing  thought.  Her  cheek  was 
flushed  and  feverish;  but  she  had  not  the  relief  of  tears  from  the  throbbing 
pain  that  oppressed  her  temples. 

“ O tame  tliy  heart  and  hold  it  in  the  chain — ” 

says  the  poet;  and  as  the  words  recurred  to  her  mind,  the  young  girl’s 
pride  came  to  her  assistance;  she  resolved  to  endure — to  hide  her  pain — 
and  conquer  it. 

It  was  a clear,  fresh  morning.  A walk  through  the  cool,  shady  aveDues 
of  the  park,  or  by  the  lake,  would  invigorate  her,  and  enable  her  to  banish 
sadness  from  her  brow.  She  put  on  shawl  and  veil,  and  went  worth.  The 
bright  sunshine  fell  in  broken  gleams,  like  a shower  of  gems,  through  the 
foliage;  the  breeze  was  reviving,  and  the  birds  caroled  over-head.  When  has 
nature’s  beauty  failed  to  sooth  the  mourning  spirit  that  seeks  relief  in 
trustfulness  and  contemplation? 

When,  after  a somewhat  prolonged  walk,  Anna  turned  homeward,  she 
was  surprised  to  see  Prince  Albert,  with  the  princess  leaning  on  his  arm, 
standing  at  a few  paces  distance.  Too  much  startled,  indeed,  was  she  to 
speak ; but  Albert  advanced  with  unembarrassed  air,  saluted  her,  and  said 
courteously,  “ I hope  we  have  not  alarmed  you ; we  have  been  trying  to 
overtake  you  this  long  while;  but  you  walked  too  rapidly  and  did  not  once 
look  around.” 

“Yes,  dear  Anna,”  said  Eveline,  somewhat  out  of  breath,  “we  have  been 
following,  but  it  was  in  vain  to  attempt  to  keep  up  with  you.  We  were 
anxious  to  inquire  after  your  health;  you  left  the  ball  last  night.  How  are 
you  this  morning?” 

“ Quite  well,  your  highness,”  answered  Anna. 

“ I am  glad  to  hear  it,”  returned  the  princess.  “ We  can,  then,  have  the 
first  rehearsal  of  Don  Giovanni  to-day;  we  talked  with  your  father  last 
night  about  it.  You  know  my  friend  Emilia,  who  is  to  perform  Zerlina,  is 
not  too  perfect  in  her  part,  and  needs  some  exercise.” 

“Certainly,”  remarked  the  prince,  “we  must  let  no  want  of  preparation 
hinder  the  success  of  our  undertaking.  I have  some  suggestions  to  make; 
but  if  it  pleases  my  lady-love  we  will  walk  on;  we  can  converse  better  in 
walking.” 

“ Eight  willingly,”  answered  Eveline,  “ on  condition  you  give  the  other 
arm  to  my  friend  Anna.  Nay,  Anna!  take  his  arm.  You  are  become  very 
ceremonious  with  me  of  late— and  here  in  the  country,  where  court  etiquette 
is  banished!  I shall  think  you  want  to  forget  the  time  when  we  were  play- 
mates and  J'rionds !” 


Anna  dared  not  refuse;  she  took  the  arm  of  the  prince,  and  they  walked 
on,  conversing  about  the  opera  and  music.  The  cultivation  of  Prince 
Albert,  and  his  taste  in  art  were  unrivalled,  and  few  possessed  such  happy 
fluency  or  such  a glowing  power  of  expression.  In  accomplishments  he 
certainly  excelled  all  his  equals;  for  the  rarest  natural  gifts  had  been 
refined  by  careful  study  and  knowledge  of  the  world.  The  princess  listened 
to  his  eloquent  discourse  like  one  enchanted;  she  sought  not  to  conceal  her 
admiration  and  affection  for  him.  How  was  it  with  Anna,  whose  heart  was 
so  exquisitely  alive  to  the  dangerous  charm  of  such  attractions?  The 
more  she  saw  to  admire,  the  keener  was  her  self-reproach;  the  poisoned 
arrow  had  entered  her  bosom;  but  she  hid  from  all  eyes  the  anguish  that 
was  corroding  the  springs  of  life. 

Chatter  V. 

The  same  evening  the  first  rehearsal  of  Don  Giovanni,  on  the  stage, 
with  the  orchestra,  took  place;  and  the  performers  sustained  the  parts 
allotted  to  them.  They  used  the  Italian  text.  The  superintendence  was 
committed  to  Antonio,  and  he  showed  himself  eminently  competent  to  the 
task.  With  him  the  most  ardent  and  intense  love  of  music  was  regulated 
by  a severe  taste,  that  never  suffered  enthusiasm  to  obtain  the  mastery 
over  judgment.  The  rehearsal  succeeded  beyond  expectation,  and  the 
performance  in  the  presence  of  the  prince  and  princess,  and  their  guests, 
with  some  persons  invited  from  the  neighbourhood,  was  fixed  for  that  day 
week.  A handsome  supper  was  served  for  the  musicians  and  performers, 
after  the  rehearsal,  in  the  parlour  of  the  inn  by  the  lake ; thither  they 
adjourned,  and  the  evening  was  passed  in  criticisms  and  discussion  of  the 
opera,  and  of  the  genius  of  the  illustrious  composer. 

The  day  appointed  for  the  hunting  party  at  length  arrived,  and  promised 
auspicious  weather,  for  the  morning  was  unusually  bright  and  warm. 
Prince  Leopold  had  given  orders  that  several  of  the  neighbouring  barons 
should  be  invited,  and  as  it  was  to  be  a chamois  hunt,  and  they  were  to 
penetrate  into  the  recesses  of  the  mountains,  the  whole  party  was  on 
horseback.  The  steeds  appointed  for  the  ladies  stood,  decorated  with  rich 
housings  and  with  flying  plumes,  before  the  castle  gate.  The  princess 
mounted  a beautiful  Arabian,  covered  with  a crimson  velvet  saddle-cloth, 
and  with  bridle  richly  ornamented  with  gold.  She  rode  with  a timid  but 
easy  grace,  and  the  splendid  animal,  as  if  proud  of  bearing  so  fair  a 
burthen,  seemed  scarcely  to  touch  the  turf  on  which  he  trod.  Prince 
Albert,  mounted  on  a fiery  Andalusian,  rode  by  her  side.  A circle  of 
ladies  followed,  Anna  among  them,  each  attended  by  a cavalier  in  green 
hunting  dress.  The  servants,  with  guns  and  other  weapons  of  the  chase, 
brought  up  the  rear.  The  brilliant  company  took  the  broadest  road 
through  the  park,  passing  by  the  borders  of  the  blue  lake  towards  the 
mountains.  Antonio  remained  behind;  he  loved  not  the  chase;  and  his 
daughter  would  fain  have  stayed  with  him,  but  she  dared  not  decline  the 
gracious  invitation  of  Prince  Leopold.  As  she  passed  a thicket  of  shubbery 
she  heard  a voice  say,  “A  happy  chase,  fair  Artemis!”  and  looking  around 
saw  Rusplin’s  wry  but  good-humoured  face  peering  through  the  bushes. 
He  sighed  as  she  returned  his  friendly  greeting. 

It  was  a fair  sight  to  see  that  goodly  company  of  knights  and  ladies, 
splendidly  dressed,  with  floating  robes  and  flying  plumes,  sweeping  along  the 
borders  of  the  water  and  so  gay  in  the  clear  sunshine.  In  an  hour’s  space 
they  had  reached  the  upper  extremity  of  the  lake.  Two  paths  opened 
before  them  to  the  left.  The  one  was  broad  and  smooth,  and  led  by  a 
gentle  ascent  to  the  steep  brow  of  the  mountain;  the  other  was  more 
rugged,  skirted  a ravine,  and  after  a more  abrupt  ascent,  joined  the  first.  Of 
course  the  smooth  path  was  preferred;  but  some  adventurous  riders,  Prince 
Albert  among  them,  to  the  terror  of  the  ladies,  spurred  their  horses  up  the 
steepest  acclivities,  and  seemed  to  delight  in  choosing  the  most  perilous 
by-ways.  Having  gained  the  ascent,  the  path  led  downwards  into  the 
cleft.  Here  the  scenery  became  wilder.  A furious  mountain  torrent  rushed 
beneath  them  along  its  cavernous  bed,  shadowed  by  tall  firs;  its  flashing 
foam  seen  at  intervals  through  the  sombre  foliage.  Masses  of  rock  rose 
high  above  them,  and  sometimes  hung  frowningly  over  their  heads.  On 
the  sheer  verge  stood  herdsmen,  who  sounded  their  shawms,  the  goats 
browsed  on  the  precipice  and  sported  on  its  very  edge.  A narrow  strip  of 
blue  sky  canopied  the  rift,  across  which  sailed  silvery  patches  of  cloud. 
Then  the  path  opened  into  a wider  space,  where  another  valley  joined  the 
first.  Here  a waterfall  tumbled  from  the  rocks  above,  and  rushed  with 
foaming  speed  to  lose  itself  in  the  depth  of  the  woods.  The  rocks  were 
overgrown  with  green  moss;  among  the  dusky  firs  mingled  the  vivid  ver- 
dure of  the  beech,  and  their  foliage  cast  a refreshing  shade.  Opposite  the 
waterfall  was  an  expanse  of  smooth  turf;  and  here,  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  wood,  Prince  Leopold  had  ordered  a spacious  tent  to  be  erected.  It  was 
a beautiful  surprise,  to  find  among  the  rural  solitudes  of  nature  such  an 
evidence  of  human  taste,  decorated  with  its  floating  banners,  embroidered 
with  armorial  bearings,  its  wreaths  of  flowers,  and  the  verdant  carpet 
within. 

Here  the  company  were  to  partake  of  a slight  refreshment.  The 
gentlemen  dismounted,  assisted  the  ladies  from  their  saddles,  and  the  party 
seated  themselves  on  the  cushions  disposed  around  the  tent.  Peasant 
maidens,  in  the  picturesque  dress  of  the  country,  brought  cakes,  fruit,  and 
wine.  The  cups  were  filled;  the  guests  pledged  each  other;  horns 
sounded  through  the  valley;  and  the  romantic  beauty  of  the  scenery,  the 
brightness  of  the  sunshine,  and  the  delicious  coolness  of  the  shade,  com- 
pleted the  enjoyment,  that  seemed,  in  truth,  to  have  no  alloy.  But  alas  ! 
for  the  hearts  whose  melancholy  is  but  deepened  by  the  rich  beauty  of 
nature ! 
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If  impersonations  of  joy  and  sorrow  had  been  sought,  not  apter  ones  could 
hare  been  found  than  Anna  and  the  princess.  Eveline’s  sweet  face  was 
the  picture  of  innocent  happiness.  She  wore  a pale  green  hunting  dress, 
embroidered  lightly  with  gold;  her  neck  shaded  by  a veil  of  white  lace; 
roses  were  wreathed  in  her  hair,  and  a cluster  of  rose-buds  was  in  her 
hand.  She  talked  with  the  prince,  who  was  ever  at  her  side,  and  smiled 
on  him  with  looks  radiant  with  pleasure.  Anna’s  dress  was  of  a deep 
violet  hue,  ornamented  with  pink  knots;  her  dark  curls  fell  over  her  brow 
and  cheek,  which  were  unusually  pale  ; there  was  an  expression  of  suffer- 
ing about  her  slightly  compressed  mouth,  and  the  large,  soft,  melancholy 
eyes  were  shaded  by  the  sweeping  fringe  of  the  dark  lashes,  and  seldom 
lifted  from  the  ground. 

After  an  hour’s  rest  the  company  prepared  to  mount  again.  They  had 
not  far  to  ride  before  the  hunting  place  opened  on  their  view.  It  had  an 
aspect  of  wildness  that  approached  sublimity.  Several  valleys  crossed 
each  other,  and  the  rocks  rose  sheer  and  rugged  on  every  side.  Far  above 
them  snow-covered  peaks  gleamed  in  the  sunshine.  On  either  side  the 
path  sank  deep  ravines,  clefts  and  abrupt  descents ; waterfalls  tumbled 
from  the  misty  heights;  they  had,  in  fact,  penetrated  to  the  fastnesses 
where  the  wild  chamois  sought  refuge  from  the  hostility  of  its  persecutor — 
man. 

Several  hunters,  used  to  climbing  these  dangerous  heights,  had  been 
employed  to  scare  the  timid  animals  from  their  hiding  places,  and  pursue 
them  till  within  reach  of  the  amateur  sportsmen.  At  different  points,  and 
by  narrow  passes,  or  behind  rocks  and  bushes,  the  prince  and  his  guests 
stationed  themselves  in  ambuscade.  The  ladies  were  conducted  to  a spot 
secluded  from  danger,  where  they  might  witness  the  sport,  which  the 
princess  declined  partaking. 

From  a distance  was  heard  the  sound  of  horns  ; and  ere  long  the  wild 
music,  mingled  with  shouts  and  firing,  rang  through  the  valley.  The 
hunted  chamois  showed  themselves  on  the  frowning  steeps,  bounding  from 
rock  to  rock  across  the  gaping  abyss.  Presently  the  terrified  creatures 
leaped  within  range  of  the  ambuscade.  The  first  shot  was  Leopold’s, 
and  a noble  buck  fell  into  the  ravine.  Others  followed  in  quick  succession; 
the  thunders  were  repeated  by  ten  thousand  echoes,  and  the  baying 
of  hounds,  the  shouting  of  men,  and  the  blast  of  horns  mingled  in  wild 
uproar. 

The  tumult  and  confusion  had  but  little  charm  for  the  ladies,  especially 
the  princess;  and  Anna  felt  bewildered  by  the  stunning  clamor.  She  was 
glad  to  accede  to  Eveline’s  proposal  that  they,  accompanied  by  Emilia, 
should  ride  back  to  the  tent  where  the  collation  had  been  served.  Their 
servants  brought  the  horses,  and  leaving  word  for  her  father  and  Albert 
whither  they  had  gone,  they  betook  themselves  to  the  mountain  path. 

Ere  long  the  clamor  of  the  chase  was  far  behind  them,  and  the  shots 
died  away  in  distant  echoes.  The  ladies  rode  on,  sometimes  alongside, 
sometimes  one  after  the  other  when  the  path  was  too  narrow.  Two  male 
attendants  followed.  The  air,  meantime,  became  very  sultry  and  oppres- 
sive. “ I fear  we  shall  have  a storm,”  said  the  princess,  “ we  are  wise  to 
get  under  shelter  in  time.” 

“ I thought,”  replied  Anna,  “it  thundered  just  now,  but  perhaps  it  was 
the  echo  of  the  distant  shots.” 

“ A storm  in  these  mountains,”  said  Emilia,  anxiously,  “ would  be 
frightful!  How  the  thunder  must  reverberate!” 

“ Tbe  worst  of  it  is,”  said  Eveline,  after  listening  a moment,  “that  a 
tempest  comes  up  so  suddenly!  We  can  hardly  see  the  sky  for  the  rocks 
and  trees.  But  it  seems  to  me,  those  tall  firs  on  the  heights  yonder,  that 
look  like  mere  shrubs,  are  shaken  more  than  by  the  summer  breeze.” 

They  pursued  their  way  with  more  haste.  They  were  now  out  of 
hearing  of  the  noise  of  the  chase,  but  the  thunder  had  approached  nearer, 
and  was 'repeated  in  startling  echos.  The  blue  sky  above  was  overcast 
with  gray  dense  clouds;  there  was  an  oppressive  heat  and  heaviness  in  the 
air,  and  the  wind  blew  in  fitful  gusts.  The  gloom  increased;  there  were 
flashes  of  lightning,  and  some  large  drops  fell.  Suddenly  Eveline  checked 
her  horse.  “Where  are  we?”  she  exclaimed  in  alarm.  “ It  is  all  so  wild 
and  strange!  can  we  have  lost  the  right  path?”  Anna  and  Emilia  looked 
around  but  had  no  knowledge  of  the  locality;  and  the  two  servants,  who 
were  strangers  in  the  country,  were  as  much  at  a loss  as  the  ladies.  The 
pvincess,  in  much  uneasiness,  ordered  them  to  explore  two  different  paths, 
while  she  with  her  two  companions,  rode  slowly  on.  The  men  were  soon 
out  of  sight.  “ And  yet,  methinks,”  said  Eveline,  “ we  are  right  after 
all;  have  we  not  passed  yon  tall  rock  before  to-day?”  Emilia  thought 
not,  and  begged  her  mistress  to  retrace  their  steps  as  soon  as  possible, 
Anna,  when  questioned  as  to  her  opinion,  confessed  with  a blush,  that  she 
had  paid  little  heed  to  the  way.  While  they  debated  the  point  it  grew 
suddenly  dark;  heavy  masses  of  black  cloud  hung  over  their  heads,  and 
the  wind  roared  and  rushed  among  the  taDgled  boughs  of  the  wood  as  if  it 
would  tear  the  hoary  crown  from  the  mountains.  The  rain  burst  forth. 

“ The  storm  is  upon  us!”  cried  the  princess,  “ we  cannot  reach  the  tent; 
haste  to  yonder  overhanging  rock,  it  may  afford  us  some  shelter.”  She 
turned  her  horse  and  urged  him  towards  the  rock,  that  frowned  a few  hun- 
dred feet  distant.  But  a gust  of  wind  dashed  the  rain  in  their  faces,  and 
the  spirited  animal  reared,  snorted,  and  refused  to  go  on.  Eveline  was  an 
accomplished  horsewoman ; she  stopped  not  to  soothe  the  excited  horse, 
but  applied  her  switch  impatiently,  to  punish  his  obstinacy.  At  the  same 
instant  a vivid  flash  of  lightning  rent  the  gloomy  sky,  and  was  instantly 
followed  by  a stunning  peel  of  thunder.  The  terrified  animal  leaped  aside;  the 
princess  shrieked;  Anna  saw  her  fall  to  the  ground,  but  could  give  no  assis- 
tance, for  her  own  horse  plunged  and  snorted  wildly,  and  with  erect  head 


and  nostril  dilated  with  fear,  dashed  like  an  arrow  into  the  forest.  In  a 
moment  she  was  out  of  sight;  the  horse,  mad  with  terror,  leaping  from  rock 
to  rock,  and  rushing  with  blind  and  furious  speed  along  the  perilous  path. 
Anna  preserved  sufficient  presence  of  mind  to  endeavour  to  throw  herself 
from  the  saddle.  But  her  dress  was  entangled  and  held  her  fast:  and 
fearful  of  being  dashed  to  pieces  against  the  rocks,  she  clung  with  all  her 
strength  to  the  mane  of  the  flying  steed — thus  borne  on  amid  the  wild 
storm,  her  senses  only  preserved  by  the  imminence  of  the  danger  that 
threatened  her. 

( To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


A TALL  SWIM. 


In  No.  144  wc  gave  a poetical  description  of  a White  Squall,  by 
Michael  Angelo  Titmarsh,  and  shali  now  present  a counterpart,  in  plain 
prose,  by  an  American  writer. 

“ They  see  wonders,  those  who  go  down  upon  the  sea  in  big  ships,”  said 
Mrs.  Remarkable. 

“ Ay,  ma’am,  and  for  the  matter  of  that,  those  who  go  in  brigs  and 
schooners,  too,”  quoth  Ben  Pump. 

It  has  often  and  most  truly  been  said  that  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction, 
and  many  who  have  travelled  far  and  wide  have  found  this  so  truly  verified 
as  to  fear  to  relate  many  things  they  have  seeu,  and  thus  many  a thrilling 
incident  and  tale  have  been  lost  to  the  world. 

I have  somewhere  met  with  an  anecdote  of  Mungo  Park  illustrative  of 
this.  In  private  conversation  among  his  friends,  he  often  related  his 
adventures  in  Africa;  he  was  asked  why  these  incidents  which  he  was 
relating  had  never  appeared  in  his  published  works.  Said  he,  “ I write 
for  the  public  a historic  work,  and  I am  bound  not  alone  to  make  it  true, 
but  to  make.it  seem  so.  Were  I to  insert  in  my  works  what  I have  now 
related  to  you,  doubt  would  be  thrown  upon  all  I have  written.” 

But  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  my  story. 

In  1 84 — I had  the  fortune,  good  or  bad,  to  be  cruising  upon  the  coast 
of  Africa.  Those  who  have  been  there  know  what  a white  squall  is,  and 
those  who  have  not,  I would  not  advise  to  take  the  trouble  of  going  so  far 
to  see,  for  in  my  private  opinion  “ it  wouldn’t  pay.” 

It  will  be  sufficient  for  my  present  purpose  to  say  that  a white  squall  is 
so  violent  as  to  defy  all  struggling  against  it,  and  the  only  thing  which 
can  be  done  is,  to  get  before  it,  and  scud  under  little  or  no  sail. 

One  morning,  about  two  bells  in  the  mid  watch,  just  as  I had  quietly 
turned  in  after  smoking  my  cigar,  aud  putting  on  my  night  cap,  and  care- 
fully tying  tbe  strings,  I was  suddenly  aroused  by  the  shrill  pipe  of  the 
boatswain  calling  all  hands  to  shorten  sail;  and  coming  upon  deck,  found 
we  were  getting  a “snorter,”  a3  Jack  says.  About  a mile  or  two  to  the 
windward  was  to  be  seen  approaching,  at  a speed  which  would  have  dis- 
tanced Fashion’s  best  time,  a dense  bank  of  haze,  through  which  the  eyo 
could  not  penetrate.  In  a moment  it  was  upon  us,  but  our  gallant  ship 
was  ready,  and  flew  away  before  it,  throwing  sheets  of  spray  over  her 
bows,  while  the  rain  was  falling  in  such  torrents  that  the  water  was 
standing  several  inches  deep  upon  her  deck.  It  was  a scene  of  grandeur 
and  beauty,  but  in  the  midst  of  it  came  the  cry  of  “ Man  overboard!” 

Now,  at  all  times  this  accident  is  a fearful  one,  as  the  ship’s  boats  have 
to  be  so  secured  as  to  require  some  minutes  to  clear  them  away,  but  in  this 
case,  the  ship  running  dead  before  the  hurricane,  at  least  eleven  or  twelve 
knots  an  hour,  and  the  rain  falling  so  heavy  as  to  render  it  impossible  to 
see  ap,  object  at  the  distance  of  a ship’s  length,  the  poor  fellow’s  chance  of 
rescue  seemed  absolutely  nothing. 

As  soon  as  the  cry  was  heard,  the  life  buoy,  at  which  a man  is  stationed 
night  and  day,  was  cut  away,  and  as  it  fell,  some  one  cried  out  “ He  has 
caught  by  the  grab  rope!”  which  is  a knotted  rope  towing  astern  for  the 
purpose  of  being  caught  at  in  case  of  a casualty  of  the  kind;  and  in 
smooth  water  a man  can  easily  hold  on  till  a boat  is  lowered,  or  he  can  be 
drawn  on  board  the  ship  by  means  of  a rope.  But  in  this  poor  fellow’s 
case  he  had  fallen  overboard  with  his  jacket  and  trousers  on,  and  over 
these  a heavy  pea-jacket,  which  held,  a great  deal  of  water:  which,  in 
addition  to  the  speed  of  the  ship,  compelled  him  to  let  go  his  hold,  and  in 
a second  he  was  lost  in  the  foaming  wake  of  the  ship.  At  this  time  it  was 
impossible  to  heave  the  ship  to,  or,  in  fact,  do  any  more  than  get  the  boats 
manned  and  in  readiness  for  the  abatement  of  the  hurricane,  which  was 
not  until  we  were  at  least  three  miles  from  the  spot  at  which  he  had 
fallen. 

All  the  boats  were  then  lowered  and  sent  in  the  direction  wc  supposed 
him  to  be,  and  the  ship  wore  round  and  stood  after  them,  burning  blue 
lights  and  port  fires,  not  only  as  a direction  for  the  boats,  but  in  the  hope 
that  a gleam  might  find  its  way  and  carry  hope  to  one  whose  case  we  all 
deemed  hopeless. 

Nearly  two  hours  of  most  anxious  suspense  had  passed,  when  one  after 
the  other  of  the  boats  came  alongside,  but  with  no  news  of  the  man  over- 
board. Our  captain  ordered  the  boats  to  shove  off  again,  and  when  some  one 
remarked,  “ There  is  no  hope,  sir,”  he  replied,  and  with  no  little  sternness 
mingling  with  his  emotion,  “ Yes,  sir,  there  is  always  hope — hope  on,  hope 
ever.” 

Nearly  another  hour  had  elapsed,  when  all  the  boats  again  returned,  save 
one,  ami  in  a short  time  after,  that  hove  in  sight,  and  the  officer  erihd  out, 
“ We’ve  got  him!”  There  was  no  cheer  given  on  board,  but  every  one  felt 
as  though  a heavy  weight  had  fallen  from  his  breast. 

This  last  boat  we  found  had  given  up  all  hope  of  him,  and  had  pulled 
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around  to  return  to  the  ship,  when  in  a few  moments  she  pulled  right  upon 
him,  swimming  as  though  he  intended  to  make  a port  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days  at  the  farthest.  When  he  came  on  board  he  did  not  seem  at  all 
exhausted,  but  said  he  felt  rather  tired,  and  although  he  had  been  in  the 
water  over  three  hours,  said  he  felt  very  dry . He  had  not  seen  the  life 
buoy  at  all,  and  as  soon  as  he  parted  from  the  ship  he  had  stripped  off  his 
jacket  and  shoes,  retaining  his  shirt  and  trowsers.  These  he  kept,  as  he 
said,  until  he  saw  one  of  the  boat3  first  sent  pass  by  him  on  her  return;  he 
then  took  his  knife,  which  every  sailor  always  carries  suspended  to  his 
waist,  and  cut  off  his  trowsers  and  shirt.  Said  he — “ For  a few  minutes 
after  the  boat  passed  me  I felt  I was  lost,  but  just  as  I was  giving  up  a 
blue  light  flashed  athwart  the  horizon,  and  seemed  to  say,  ‘Hold  .on,  there 
are  those  in  the  old  Macedonian  who  never  give  up,’  and  I once  more  ‘ put 
out/  ” / 

My  tale  is  done.  The  ship  once  more  was  put  upon  her  course,  and  as 
the  captain  was  about  to  descend  to  his  cabin,  standing  in  the  midst  of  his 
officers,  he  said  with  much  emotion — “ Gentlemen,  let  this  lesson  sink  deep 
into  your  hearts,  and  should  you  ever,  in  time  of  peril  or  danger,  feel  your 
hearts  fail,  and  feel  ready  to  say  there  is  no  more  to  be  done,  think  of  the 
white  squall  on  the  coast  of  Africa— of  poor  Michael- — and  still  hope  on, 
hope  ever.  ‘ Pipe  down!’  ” 

One  old  salt,  who  had  been  listening  to  all  this,  I heard  growl  out,  as  he 
turned  into  his  hammock,  “ Well,  I wouldn’t  insure  that  chap  agin  hemp, 
but  if  he  ever  drowns,  da ’me!” 


NOTICE. 

Nos.  5,  28,  28,  29,  and  33,  all  of  which  are  in  the  First  Volume , are  at 
present  out  oj  print ; one  of  each  will  he  reprinted  weekly. 

All  the  Numbers  of  the  Second  and  Third  Volumes  are  in  print. 

All  the  Numbers  of  the  Third  Volume , commencing  with  No.  105,  sell  for 
One  Penny;  and  the  Parts , commencing  with  Part  25,  for  Sixpence. 

Nos  1 to  52,  forming  Vol.  I.,  and  Nos.  53  to  104 , forming  Yol.  II.,  now 
sell  for  Twopence  each , in  consequence  of  the  reprinting  of  them. 

Farts  1 to  12,  and  13  to  24, forming  Yds.  I.  and  II.,  sell  for  Eightpenoe. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS* 


C.  Dewsbury— We  cannot  undertake  to  chalk  out  a course  of  reading  or  study,  or  even 
to  specify  the  best  books.  Indeed,  one  of  tbe  virtues  of  the  present  system  of  education 
ie  the  variety  of  it.  We  are  all  trained  differently,  and  differently  read.  This  tends 
to  sharpen  our  wits  and  promote  the  exercise  of  private  judgment,  which  is  the  great 
end  and  object  of  tbe  era  in  which  we  live.  For  learning  the  elements  of  knowledge, 
what  are  called  the  best  books  are  often  the  worst,  as  they  think  too  much  for  the 
student,  and  make  him  think  too  little  for  himself.  All  great  thinkers  are  men  who, 
in  early  life,  have  learned  to  overcome  great,  difficulties.  A book  that  overcomes 
difficulties  lor  you,  is  like  an  indulgent  mother  who  spoils  you  from  pure  love  of 
serving  you.  Don’t  lose  time,  like  idlers,  in  looking  after  the  best  books.  We  have 
known  some  students,  whose  passion  for  books  became  so  strong  as  to  disqualify  them 
for  reading.  They  merely  collected  the  books,  and  the  best  editions  of  the' books,  and 
spent  the  best  of  their  time,  and  the  youth  and  vigour  of  their  zeal  at  sale  rooms,  and 
in  poring  over  catalogues.  Such  characters  are  procrastinators  ; they  always  intend  to 
be  diligent  next  year,  like  the  unhappy  man  who  always  intended  te  drown  himself 
in  a fortnight. 

Louisa  C. — To  the  first  question  we  answer  no.  But  it  does  not  do  to  satisfy  thoroughly 
the  curiosity  of  the  fair  sex,  as  they  are  so  apt  to  die  when  there  is  no  more  mystery. 
Louisa  is  not  far  wrong  in  supposing  that  literary  men  make  bad  husbands.  They 
think  so  much  about  all  mankind  and  womankind,  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  for  them 
to  enclose  their  hearts  in  a nutshell ; and  then  they  are  such  bad  money  makers,  have 
no  knowledge  of  finance  at  all ; and  then  their  apartment  is  always  in  such  a litter — 
tables  loaded  with  books,  manuscripts,  letters,  and  all  sorts  of  rubbish— sofas  and  arm 
chairs  filled  with  newspapers,  magazines,  and  reviews  ; and  the  very  carpet  strewed 
with  papers.  Poets  are  apt  to  be  bad  husbands,  they  are  so  fickle  and  capricious. 
Lady  Byron  was  tired  of  her  Don  Juan  in  less  than  twelve  months.  He  had  a most 
capricious,  over-bearing  temper.  The  lake  school  of  poets,  however,  is  an  exception. 
Bulwer  and  his  lady  live  apart,  enthusiastically  hateful  of  each  other.  Burns  was  a 
sad  match  for  a young  woman  enamoured  of  genius.  But  all  literary  men  are  not  men 
of  genius.  It  is  domestic  virtue  that  makes  the  good  husband  or  wife,  and  that  is 
altogether  distinct  from  genius  or  talent.  Sir  Waiter  Scott,  the  most  eminent  literary 
man  of  this  age,  was  an  excellent  husband,  and  had  a most  affectionate  family.  Few  of 
either  sex  are  good  judges  of  character,  or  there  would  not  be  so  many  matrimonial 
mistakes.  Both  men  and  women  are  led  away  by  show,  by  ball-room  attraction.  A 
woman’s  character  is  best  seen  at  home.  A wife  should  be  courted  at  home,  and 
taken  from  home  to  home.  And  a man  for  his  domestic  virtues  should,  in  like  man- 
ner, be  seen  in  his  domestic  capacity.  At  the  social  board,  or  in  the  field  of  passional 
and  mental  excitement,  he  wears  a mask.  We  are  happy  to  hear  that  we  have  a spe- 
cial pleader  so  zealous  in  cur  behalf,  as  to  deem  it  at  least  probable  that  we  are 
endowed  with  home  affections.  Happiness  is  a reality  at  home,  but  a phantom 
abroad. 


11 A Scotchman ” says  tear  and  gear  are  perfect  rhymes.  He  ought  to  have  told  us  in  what 
part  of  Scotland  tear  (learning)  is  pronounced  leer.  He  says  the  vowels  ea  in  both  are 
pronounced  like  ae  in  Ccesar , alas,  &c.,  or  as  in  the  word  hae.  Now  this  is  unintel- 
ligible. In  Scotland  ae  is  pronounced  like  a English,  and  Ccesar  i3  called  Saner.  In 
England  ae  is  pronounced  eey  and  Ccesar  is  called  Seeser.  We  ,vill  give  Burns’s  own 
authority  for  the  pronounciation  of  lew,  in  the  following  lines  : 

“ Leeze  me  on  drink,  it  gl’es  us  viair  Be ’t  whisky,  gill,  or  penny  wheep, 

Than  either  school  or  college,  Or  ony  stronger  potion, 

It  kindles  wit,  it  waukens  tear,  It  never  fails  on  drinking  deep 

It  pangs  us  fu’  o’  knowledge  ; To  kittle  up  our  notion.” 


Not  very  good  morals,  but  capital  rhyme.  The  greatest  error  in  rhyming  is  to  make 
different  consonants  rhyme  : as,  calm  and  harm.  Here  the  vowels  rhyme,  but  not  the 
consonants  l and  r.  Heed  and  keep  do  not  rhyme—  heed  and  head  rhyme  better. 
Lair  and  brier  make  rather,  perhaps,  an  imperfect  than  a false  rhyme. 

Little  Dot.  — Heat  expands,  and  cold  contracts,  in  reference  to  metals.  The  question 
was  a special  one,  and  the  answer  was  special.  Water  is  expanded  by  cold.  Ice 
occupies  more  space  than  water — a beautiful  provision  of  the  Omniscient.  If  ice  did 
not  swim  it  would  sink  to  the  bottom,  and  make  seas  and  rivers  in  lime  one  solid 
mass.  It  If?  an  exceptional  law,  for  wise  and  benevolent  ends. 


R.M. — The  river  Guadalquiver  does  not  run  through  Grenada.  There  is  no  gold  coin  in 
Spam,  nor  was  there  fifty  years  ago,  equivalent  to  our  English  guinea.  The  pistole  is 
about  16s.  6d.,  nearly  equal  to  a French  Napoleon.  The  double  pistole  is,  of  couvy  e , 
double  the  value.  There  is  a doblon,  or  quadruple  pistole,  value  83  francs  and  a halt 

Clara. — High  Church  and  Low  Church  are  expressions  which  cannot  be  accurately 
defined  ; but  the  epithets  themselves  are  very  expressive  of  the  extremes  of  meaning. 
If  Clara  has  No.  9 of  the  Family  Herald,  she  will  find  in  pago  142,  a life  of  Bishop 
Hoadly,  the  great  founder  of  Low  Churchism  in  England,  for  whose  sake,  and  for  the 
sako  of  whose  principles,  the  convocation  of  the  Church  was  suppressed  soon  after  the 
accession  of  the  Brunswick  family,  and  has  never  met  again  for  deliberative  purposes 
The  bishop  said,  in  his  celebrated  sermon  “ On  the  nature  of  Christ’s  kingdom,”  that 
Christ  “ left  behind  him  no  visible  human  authority— no  vicegerent,  who  can  be  said 
properly  to  supply  his  place,  no  interpreters  upon  whom  his  subjects  are  absolutely  to 
depend,  no  judges  over  the  consciences  and  religion  of  his  people.  For  if  this  were  so, 
that  any  such  absolute  vicegerent  authority,  either  for  the  making  new  laws,  or  inter 
preting  old  ones,  or  judging  his  subjects  in  religious  matters,  were  lodged  in  any  men 
upon  earth,  the  consequence  would  be,  that  what  still  retains  the  name  of  the  Church 
ot  Christ,  would  not  be  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  but  the  kingdom  of  those  men  vested 
with  such  authority.”  This  is  Low  Churchism,  in  the  language  of  its  greatest  advo- 
cate. Dr.  Puse.v  is  now  preaching  down  this  doctrine,  and  carries  High  Churchism 
to  extremes,  maintaining  that  the  clergy  are  authorised  to  forgive  sins,  to  hold  the 
keys  of  heaven,  to  open  and  shut,  to  bind  and  loose.  Hoadlyism,  in  extremes,  leads  to 
anarchy  in  ecclesiastics,  and  however  true  and  beautiful  in  theory,  is  never  followed 
or  practised,  even  by  dissenters.  Puseyism,  in  extremes,  leads  to  priestcraft  and 
spiritual  tyranny,  and  to  the  buying  of  salvation  or  absolution  from  sin  with  gold  and 
silver.  It  is  a dilemma  which  cannot  be  solved  until  the  end  of  gentilism,  which  is 
the  reign  of  division.  Clara  is  too  sensitive  to  be  offended  with  us  for  a critique  w hich 
has  evidently  done  her  good,  and  does  not  now  require  repetition. 

Moss. — There  is  such  a variety  of  plants  that  go  by  one  general  name,  that  the  general 
name  is  not  sufficient  to  specify  the  particular  plant.  The  locust,  or  false  acacia, 
light  green  leaves  and  white  flowers.  There  is  a yellow  acacia.  Moore,  in  liis  “ Light  of 
the  Harem,”  says ; 

Our  sands  are  bare,  but  smiling  there, 

The  acacia  waves  her  yellow  hair. 

Cummin  has  purple  flowers  and  grass  green  leaves ; camphor  tree  (a  laurel),  leaves 
yellowish,'  flowers  white ; galbanum,  sea  green  leaves,  greenish  yellow  flowers , 
mallow,  purple  flower,  darkish  green  leaves ; spikenard  (valerian),  purple  white 
flowers  ; frankincense  (styrax),  leaves  light  green,  flowers  white— real  frankincense,  a 
mystery. 

A.  P— We  know  nothing  about  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  ancestors.  Before  his  father  they 
w ere  lost  in  the  mass.  Wealth  and  talent  brought  them  into  celebrity,  and  keep 
them  there.  There  is  Peel  Town  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 

A.  M.’s  essay  contains  good  thoughts,  well  expressed.  But  we  do  not  open  our  columns 
to  voluntary  promiscuous  contributions  on  such  subjects. 

Humble  is  sore  against  flagellation.  He  says,  “1  would  be  proud  of  a youth  whose  spirit 
would  resist  the  outrage  ;”  and  we  would  be  proud  of  ayouth  whose  spirit  would  resolve 
never  to  deserve  the  outrage.  And  we  have  little  hesitation  in  saying  that  our  youth 
would  prove  the  better  youth  of  the  two.  We  are  not  advocates  for  flogging  if  it  may 
be  dispensed  with.  But  a parent  who  has  tried  all  other  means  in  vain  has  not  done 
his  duty  until  he  has  tried  the  flogging.  The  most  spirited  men  in  the  world  have 
been  flogged  at  school  and  at  home.  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  flogged,  and  fagged  too,  w hich 
is  much  worse  than  flogging.  Lord  Byron  was  flogged,  and  richly  deserved  it,  according 
to  his  own  account,  for  lie  seldom  knew  his  lessons.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  was 
flogged.  All  great  men  have  been  flogged,  and  none  the  worse  for  it.  Many  a boy 
has  been  ruined  for  w ant  of  it.  Discipline,  judiciously  managed,  never  destroys  spirit 
It  creates  it.  The  Spartans  beat  their  children  oil  purpose  to  make  them  courageous. 
Solomon  says,  “ He  that  spareth  the  rod  hateth  his  child.”  Physical  pain  is  one  of 
nature’s  magistrates.  Delicately  bred  children  are  timid.  Effectual  discipline  13  not 
cruel,  but  kind,  and  children  love  those  who  use  it.  King  James,  the  pedant,  had 
a substitute,  according  to  Sir  Walter  Scott — a boy  who  was  flogged  for  him  when  he 
misbehaved.  This  was  to  save  the  royal  person  ; and  what  a fool  the  royal  person 
became!  what  a coward!  he  could  not  bear  to  see  even  an  unsheathed  sword - 
Spoiled  children  are  like  him,  and  generally  hate  their  parents.  James  seems  to 
have  been  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  his  mother.  But  flogging  is  going  out  of  fashion. 
At  King’s  College  School  it  is  abjured,  and  money  fines  and  “ keeping  in”  substituted 
-financial  discipline,  like  that  of  our  magistrates,  who  fine  young  gentlemen  in  a 
pound  or  two  for  insulting  and  outraging  young  women  in  the  streets.  Five  pounds  for 
abusing  a woman  ! no  flogging  permitted  in  this  refined  age  ! The  Prince  of  Wales 
will,  most  probably,  be  reared  on  the  King  James  system,  or,  at  least,  the  delicate 
system,  and  all  his  caprices  will  receive  their  full  development ; hardy  virtues  will  b9 
discouraged,  and  delicate  vices  trained  like  liot-house  plants. 

Amicus. — Look  in  page  633,  perhaps  a hint  may  be  received  there  in  our  answer  to 
Libra.  We  have  many  letters  about  the  cultivation  of  the  memory.  But  each  man 
best  forms  a system  for  himself.  The  great  art  is  classification  or  arrangement— step- 
ping stones.  We  all  experience  great  difficulties.  We  are  always  forgetting  ; and  well 
it  is  for  us  that  we  do  forget.  We  should  live  too  much  in  the  past  if  we  remembered 
everything.  Wc  lia\c  remarked  of  people  with  wonderful  memories,  that  they 
resembled  very  much  Lot’s  wife.  We  think  she  must  have  had  an  excellent  memory. 

Q/ujesitoe. — A.  man  may  be  compelled  to  take  off  his  hat  in  'a  theatre  or  public  place 
when  it  interrupts  the  view  of  another.  When  he  refuses  he  is  no  gentleman.  To 
knock  it  off  would  produce  a scuffle  ; but  a magistrate  would  not  consider  the  person 
who  knocked  it  off  as  the  aggressor  ; it  isliot  a personal  assault. 

“ a Friend  to  Justice.” — A woman  who  slanders  another  woman  because  that  other 
was  an  early  sweethear  t of  her  husband,  has  a conscience  which  is  somewhat  too 
partial  to  herself.  The  other  has  as  good  reason  to  slander  her  for  depriving  her  of  her 
expected.  Sweetheartism  is  a sort  of  science  amongst  the  ladies ; hut  like  many  other 
sciences,  we  think  it  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  Many  new  discoveries  have  to  be  made  In 
the  human  heart.  It  is  a dark  chamber,  which  wants  lights  “very  bad,”  as  the 
cockneys  say. 

Sophie. — The  lines  are  susceptible  of  considerable  improvement.  They  are  chiefly  de- 
fective in  versification.  The  worst  stanza  is  the  following  : 

- Dear  babe,  and  mayst  thou  never  know 
Unhappiness  or  misery— 

Dark  despair,  or  overwhelming  woe  : 

Ah  ! may  these  e’er  be  strange  to  thee, 

M ould  be  better  thus  : 

Dear  babe,  and  mayst  thou  never  know 
Unhappiness  or  misery  : 

Despair,  or  overwhelming  woe, 

May  it  be  ever  strange  to  thee. 

There  is  a syllable  too  many  in'the  third  line,  which  spoils  the  music.  “ These,”  for 
“ they,”  is  too  precise  and  pointed  in  the  fourth  line  ; besides,  it  is  ungrammatical ; and 
“e’er  ” is  always  bad.  “Ever  ” is  a beautiful  word.  We  wonder  why  ladies  are  all 
so  fond  of  “ e’er.”  It  comes  so  often  to  us,  that  we  are  beginning  to  get  nervous  over 
it.  Even  Betty  sometimes  says,  “ This  one  won’t  do,  I suspect;  there’s  ‘ e’er  ’ in  it.” 

Gener. — It  is  better  to  wrritc  questions"  on  a separate  sheet,  or  leaf,  from  solutions, 
&c.,  as  they  can  be  torn  off  ami  properly  arranged.  Many  questions  are  mislaid,  for 
want  of  due  attention  to  order  on  t he  part  of  correspondents 
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Faidaoools  must  wait  for  the  Secretary  at  War’s  militia  bill,  if  it  come  at  all.  Wo  hope 
ha  may  discover  some  better  mode  of  levying  m en-slayers  than  the  old  militia  system, 
which  condemns  the  poor  to  protect  what  they  do  not  enjoy. 

The  Militia.  — F.  E.  B.  ; U.  J.  W ; Cassandra,  and  others.— It  would  be  a waste  of 
time  and  space  to  answer  more  questions  on  this  subject.  In  confirmation  of  the  an- 
nouncement in  our  last,  by  Sir  James  Graham,  the  Secretary  atWar,  (the  Right  Hon. 
Sydney  Herbert)  has  since  stated  that  it  was  intended  to  introduce  a bill  to  amend  and 
consolidate  the  Militia  Law,  by  which  bill  power  would  be  given  to  the ’government  to 
call  out  the  Militia  for  training.  They  would  only  have  the  power  of  catling  out  the 
Militia  for  training.  They  would  have  no  power  to  embody  it.  By  the  proposed  mea- 
sure a system  of  selection  would  be  adopted  less  onerous  than  the  ballot,  and  far  more 
agreeable.  With  respect  to  the  clubs  and  associations,  Mr.  Herbert  trusted  that 
all  the  preparations  people  were  making  to  preserve  themselves  would  be  sus- 
pended until  the  public  should  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  and  judging  of  the 
measure  about  to  be  introduced.  If  the  parliament  do  not  pass  the  new  bill,  the  old 
one  will,  of  course,  remain  muopealed,  and  may,  as  wc  before  stated,  be  enforced  at  a 
fortnight’s  notice.  Everything  depends  on  the  United  States’  Congress.  In  case  of 
war,  the  regulars  will  be  sent  to  America,  and  the  Militia  will  be  embodied  to  replace 
them. 

Meerschaum,  from  which  the  pipes  are  made,  is  an  earthy  carbonate  of  magnesia,  of  a 
white  or  yellowish  colour.  It  is  soft  when  first  dug  up,  but  hardens  on  exposure  to  the 
air.  Wc  cannot  inform  J.  H.  which  is  the  best  cement  for  fixing  the  silver  mountings; 
employ  a working  jew  eller. 

Pomegranates  and  Shaddocks. — Amy.—  The  forbidden  fruit  and  promegranates  arc 
not  the  same.  The  former  is  a species  of  citrus,  known  by  the  name  of  decumana , 
or  giant  citron,  but  commonly  called  a shaddock  ; it  is  of  a pale  lemon  colour,  with  a 
smooth  skin,  and  contains  a delicate  subacid  juicy  pulp.  When  at  their  greatest  size, 
they  arc  called  pompoleons,  or  shaddocks  ; the  smallest  are  called  pommeloes,  or  for- 
bidden fruit,  and  are  so  labelled  in  Covent  Garden  Market.  Pomegranates  (or 
pommes  de  Grenade),  arc  about  the  size  of  an  orange,  with  a hard  light  brown  rind, 
and  contain  a reddish,  seedy,  refreshing  pulp.  The  pulp  is  mildly  aperient,  and  the 
rind  powerfully  astringent.  The  blood  orange  is  supposed  to  be  a graft  on  the 
pomegranato.  The  shaddock  is  common  in  the  East  and  West  Indies;  it  requires 
nearly  two  years  to  arrive  at  maturity,  and  sometimes  weighs  14  or  15  pounds. 

To  Remove  Grease  from  Silk. — Emily  G. — Essence  of  lemon,  one  part;  spirits  of 
turpentine,  five  parts.  Mix,  and  apply  to  the  spot  with  a linen  rag.  If  the  colour  be 
delicate,  and  the  dress  valuable,  send  it  to  a dyer  and  scourer. 

B.  W.  <_). — The  compilation  from' Strutt,  is  unobjectionable;  but  the  anecdote,  signed 
Wyndliam  (by  the  same  writer),  is  not  sufficiently  guarded  in  its  details. 

C.  8. — We  never  answer  either  legal  or  medical  questions.  Wc  cannot  incur  the  serious 
responsibility  of  incorrect  advice.  Opinion  is  one  thing,  justice  is  another  ; and  the 
interpretation  of  the  lawr  may  differ  from  both.  Formerly  the  filching  from  packages 
was  carried  on  to  an  enormous  extent,  particularly  on  the  canals.  We  are  sorry  to 
hear.that  the  system  still  prevails.  Write  to  the  inland  carrier,  and  to  the  packet 
company,  that  there  may  be  a scrutiny  into  the  characters  of  the  subordinates.  Rail- 
ways have  effected  a vast  improvement  in  this  respect. 

Mart  B.  is  a clever  sufferer,  who  will  find  her  reward  some  day.  Slang  and  vulgar 
words  may  be  used  occasionally  with  effect  by  public  orators,  harauguing  multi- 
tudes ; but  delicacy  of  expression  should  be  the  characteristic  of  a lady.  To  judge  of 
facts,  the  whole  truth  should  be  told,  without  any  reservation.  Try  again. 

J.  H.  Hastings. — The  answer  of  the  publisher.  Mr.  Collins,  is,  that  the  whole  of  the  first 
edition  of  the  work  on  cribbagc,  adv  ertised  in  No.  1 10,  w as  disposed  of  immediately, 
and  is  now  reprinting. 

Caroline  M. — Wecdon  is  a military  depot,  situated  on  an  eminence  in  Northampton 
shire. 

Geo.  F. — We  shall  think  of  the  subject.  ^ 

T.  F. — Woodbine  and  honeysuckle  arc  one  and  the  same  plant. 

H.  B.  must  put  his  question  in  another  form,  and  tell  us  what  he  means. 

John  should  doff  the  male  apparel,  and  don  her  own. 

Regam. — Order  Ventris’s  Writer's  Guide , published  by  G.  Berger,  Holywell  Street. 

3.  A.  H.,  Sheffield. — Apply  to  Mr.  Pashley  again,  and  he  will  explain. 

T M. — Consult  Kelly’s  Post  Office  London  Directory,  kept  at  most  coffee -ho U3es> 

Chiltem  Hundreds.— W.  S.  C.,  and  J.  W.  Ainslic.  See  No,  48,  p.  750. 

Abraham  Barlow;  W.  H.  K.  (very  old) ; J.  M.  C.— The  articles  sent,  or  similar  ones, 
have  already  appeared  or  been  answered. 

Pickwick;  ,C.  F.W. ; A,  B,  T. ; W.  H.  P. ; John. — Consult  the  index  or  previous 

numbers. 


B REITS  SAMPLE  HAMPERS,  20s.  each.— These  favourite 

little  Packages  contain  Eight  Bottles  of  truly  excellent  SPIRITS,  namely.  Three 
of  Geneva,  Two  of  Brandy,  and  One  of  Rum,  with  Two  Pint  Bottles  of  our  Liqueur 
Ginger  Brandy,  recommended  by  the  Faculty.  Delivered  free  in  London  or  the 
Suburbs;  or  despatched  by  any  conveyance,  on  receipt  of  a Post-office  remittance. 
Agents  for  the  Carrara  Water. 

HENRY  BRETT  and  Co.,  Old  Fumivai’s  Inn,  Holborn  Bars,  London. 

National  tableau,  of  Pubiit  l 

Months  in  preparation,  representing  THE  ROYAL  FAMILY  AT  HOME,  con. 
listing  of  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  caressing  their  four  lovely  Children— the 
Grouping  and  Colouring  by  Madame  Tussacd  ; the  Models  Portraiture  by  Mr.  F. 
Tussaud  ; the  Costumes  by  Mrs.  J.  Tussaud—  is  now  added  to  the  Collection,  Bakei 
Street,  Portman  Square. 

“ This  is  one  of  the  best  exhibitions  in  the  metropolis.” — Times. 
Admittance,  is. ; Napoleon  Room,  6d.— Open  from  11  till  4,  and  from  7 till  10. 


In  8 Do.,  cloth,  Third  Edition,  price  5s.  6 d.,  with  Cases  and  Plates, 

DISEASES  OF  THE  LUNGS  AND  HEART,  a Popular  Treatise 

on  MEDICATED  INHALATIONS,  shewing  the  Extraordinary  Efficacy  of  the 
Local  Application  of  various  Remedies  in  CONSUMPTION,  ASTHMA,  BRON- 
CHITIS, CHRONIC  COUGH,  and  in  AFFECTIONS  of  the  HEART.  By  A.  B. 
JIaddock,  M.D. 

“ The  soothing  and  curative  effects  of  inhalations  in  these  cases  cannot  be  conceived 
by  those  who  have  not  tried  this  simple  and  efficacious  plan  of  treatment.” — Literary 
Journal. 

London:  Published  by  Simpkin  and  Marshall,  Paternoster  Row;  and  to  be  had 
through  any  Bookseller.— The  Author  gives  gratuitous  advice  to  the  humble  classes,  at 
hi3  residence,  No.  22,  Harley  Street. 


MUTUAL  INSURANCE  BENEFIT  INSTITUTION, 

51,  THREADNEEDLE  STREET,  LONDON. 

Established  1820,  under  the  Patronage  of  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  &c.,  &c. 

Empowered  and  Enrolled  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

npHE  PECULIAR  FEATURES  OF  THIS  INSTITUTION  are, 

JL  the  placing  within  the  reach  of  all  advantages  hitherto  confined  to  the  few,  and 
attainable  only  from  Assurance  Companies,  upon  Easy  and  Equitable  Terms,  payable 
Monthly  or  Quarterly,  for  sums  suited  to  the  particular  circumstances  of  each  individual. 

Tbc  Funds  of  this  Institution — now  upwards  of  £10,000 — are  invested  in  Government 
Securities,  bearing  a high  rate  of  Interest.  Its  stability  is  thus  insured. 

ANNUITIES,  OR  ANNUAL  INCOMES  FOR  LIFE,  commencing  immediately,  or 
at  a future  period— obtainable  by  a sum  of  money  paid  down,  or  by  easy  Monthly  or 
Quarterly  payments. 

ENDOWMENTS,  OR  SUMS  OF  MONEY  FOR  CHILDREN,  YOUTH,  OR  PER- 
SONS OB'  ANY  AGE,  from  £10  to  £200— payable  at  Fourteen,  Twenty-one,  or  any 
other  age,  or  after  any  number  of  years. 

PROVISION  FOR  WIDOWS  AND  ORPHANS,  by  Sums  of  Money,  from  £10  to 
£50,  payable  at  the  Death  of  the  Insurer. 

Insurers  may  at  any  time  withdraw  (as  a Loan,  repayable  with  Interest  at  Five  pel 
Cent,  per  Annum)  Two-thiid3  of  the  amount  they  may  have  paid  into  the  Institution. 
The  Policy  is  sufficient  security. 

Prospectus  and  Tables  of  Payment,  with  every  information,  may  be  had,  gratuitously, 
of  any  of  the  Agents,  or  Medical  Officers,  or  at  the  Office,  51,  Threadneedle  Street, 
London. 
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NATIONAL  RELATIONSHIP;  IS  PERPETUAL  PEACE  A 
PRACTICAL  OR  MERELY  VISIONARY  THEORY? 


Communications  Received. — J.  M.— A.  B.,  Scarborough.— F.  H.  F.— W.  M.,  Lewisham 
—Bob  — 8.  H. — N.  K. — F.  Lucas. — Lyricus.— SnovELTON. — AY  . S.  M. — \V.  W.  C. 
(that  depends  on  the  surgeon’s  report). — Reuben  H.  (of  any  bookseller,  price  2s.) 
W.  8.  (send  it). — J.  A.  W.— Louisa  K. — M.  A.  A.  (French  without  a master,  2s.) — R. 
Oates.— “ Lines  to  J.  A.  J." — Fanny  (English). — A.  Myles.— Mart  B.— G.  D.  W. — 
H.  A.  8 . — G . H. — S.,  T vide -ley. — J . N.  (write  to  the  publisher  of  it). — R.  G.,  Dun- 
bar (neither  rhyme  nor  reason— try  again). — F.  P.  X.—  T.  B.  K. — Mary  Jane  (quite 
right).— C.  Usher  (say  the  title  of  it).— Wm.  Pinckard. — J.  C.  S.  P.  (an  incorrect 
statement).— M.  8.  Smiih. — Etna.— H.  C— Quiz  — R.N.— L.  TJ.  (see  No.  27,  p.  75)  - 
W.,  Durham.— F.  Ogden. — A.  B.  Marsh. — W.  (please  to  3end  a correct  address). — H. 
T.,  Sheffield, — Servexus. — Lector  et  Emptor.— Zoe. — V.— ” A Salopian.”— J.  N.  H. 
— Joanna. — Mary  Maude.— Nil.— R.  Monteith. — A.  M.  T.  (consult  an  encyclo- 
pedia).—Harpsichord. — C.  R.  B.  (Is.  per  line). — 03  Si,  OM. — Silvester. — E.  J.  C. 
— S.  H.  (see  No.  24,  p.  378).— H.  B.  (see  No.  139).— VI.  S.  M.  (see  No.  8 and  No.  13). 
— . D.  G.  (yes,  of  Mr.  Biggs,  price  7s). — Artaxerxes.— - Anna  Jane. — Quegincs 
(yes). — Dupont.— John  M’C. — "W.  D.,  Galashiels. — W.  M.— J..D. — G.  Alexander. — 
Fanny. 

Contributions  Thankfully  Declined.— Elizabeth  Gray.— The  Rose  of  the  Blighted 
Vale. — Too  Handsome  for  "Anything. — Constance  Travers. — The  Medical  Student. — 
The  Spirit  of  a Century.— The  Foot  of  the  Nun.— Felix  Valcour. 

Handup  ; Elizabeth  ; Enquirer  ; A.  Collingwood  ; Rufus  ; “ True  Blue  Genek  1 
S.  Kingston  ; K.  Q.  X.;  S.  P.  Q.  R. ; R.  VV.  Nass  ; P.  V.  S. ; Erzehoom  (take  it  to  a 
currier),  Maria  C. ; F.  T.  H. ; Jane;  Democrat;  II.  G„  Hull;  B.  B.;  “ A Poor 
Cripple  ;”  Mac,  Barnsley. — The  questions  are  either  inappropriate,  too  trivial,  or  we 
axe  unable  to  furnish  the  information  required. 

gar  Communications  without  a name,  but  subscribed  “ A Constant  Reader,”  “ An  Old 
Subscriber,”  ” An  Admirer,”  and  the  like,  are  not  answered,  because,  being  so  nu- 
merous, the  answers  would  be  mistaken,  and  cause  much  misunderstanding.  "Wc 
recommend  three  initial  letters ; or,  at  least,  two. 

Evelina. — In  our  next." 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

A Treatise  on  Artificial  Teeth  and  Palates,  villi  Advice  to  Parents  on  the  Irregularities  of 
the  Teeth.  By  Horatio  Pass.  Churchill. 

A Practical  Treatise  on  Healthy  Skin,  with  Rides  for  the  Medical  and  Domestic  Treatment 
of  Cutaneous  Diseases.  By  Erasmus  Wilson,  F.R. 8.  Churchill. 

The  Struggle  of  Freedom,  and  other  Poems.  By  M,  C,  Cooke.  Brittain. 


It  will  be  a happy  time  for  the  world  when  politics  cease  to  be  a subject 
of  popular  agitation.  They  form  a powerful  obstacle  to  the  development 
of  social,  domestic  and  personal  virtues.  They  arc  causing  similar  disgust 
or  moral  debasement  in.  modern  times,  to  that  which  resulted  from  religious 
controversy  in  the  days  of  our  fathers.  The  more  universal  aud  import- 
ant a subjeot  of  controversy  is,  the  more  corrupting  is  the  controversy  to 
the  mind  of  those  who  ardently  engage  in  it.  Minor  subjects  of  controversy 
admit  of  humour  and  wit,  to  vary  the  dull  aud  gravo  monotony.  But 
religion  utterly  discards  the  idea  of  wit  or  humour  from  her  discussions; 
and  politics,  though  not  quite  so  fastidious,  is  yet  in  general  too  serious 
and  earnest  to  admit  of  amusement — unless  it  be  such  amusement  as  per- 
sonality, sarcasm  and  satire — well  mingled  with  gall  and  wormwood. 

But  it  will  not  do  to  drop  either  religious  or  political  discussion,  merely 
because  they  create  social  and  domestic  evil.  When  a man  is  in  a bog,  it 
wearies  him  very  much  to  lift  his  legs  and  walk,  but  it  would  be  foolish 
to  advise  him  on  that  account  to  stand  still  at  his  case.  He  must  walk  to 
get  out  of  the  bog.  So  it  is  with  mankind.  They  are  in  a bog  — an  ecclesiastic! 
and  political  bog — and  they  must  work  their  way  out.  The  great  end  of 
progress  is  to  get  out  of  the  bog.  The  fact  of  a movement  creating  more 
evil  is  no  proof  of  its  being  in  the  wrong  direction.  You  must  create 
additional  evil  if  you  exert  yourself  in  a difficult  predicament. 

Most  nations  seem  to  be  standing  still  in  the  bog,  and  make  no  apparent 
effort  to  get  out.  France,  England  and  Germany  are  the  three  great  lead- 
ing nations  in  the  march  of  mind.  England  is  chiefly  a political  and  com- 
mercial country.  Even  her  religion  is  political  and  commercial.  She  calls  it 
in  low,  Old  Bailey  language,  “ part  and  parcel  of  the  law  of  the  land,”  and 
that  which  is  not  part  and  parcel  « sold  in  chapels  like  any  other  species  ef 
merchandise.  France  has  a social  character.  It  has  never  succeeded  in  its 
politics,  and  timidly  and  irresolutely  imitates  England,  without  being 
possessed  of  her  free  and  confiding  spirit.  Germany  has  a metaphysical 
character,  and  suggests  in  theory  all  the  great  topics  which  agitate  the 
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civilized  world.  But  England  alone  seems  bold  enough  to  give  a reality 
to  great  political  ideas.  They  are  all  embodied  in  England  in  greater  per- 
fection than  anywhere  else.  The  United  States  have  given  fuller  develop- 
ment to  the  democratical  element  than  any  other  nation,  but  for  want 
of  the  other  elements  to  check  and  control  its  reckless  impetuosity  and 
disorder,  they  present  but  very  little  inducement  at  present  for  any  other 
nation  to  follow  their  example.  It  is  a dangerous  thing  for  any  nation  to 
follow  the  example  of  another  nation.  It  is  like  one  orator  or  player 
imitating  the  style  and  manner  of  another.  He  throws  away  his  own 
originality  to  seek  credit  and  reward  for  that  which  does  not  belong  to  him. 
He  receives  neither.  Constitutional  governments  in  imitation  <5f  England 
have  been  attempted  in  many  countries,  but  not  one  has  succeeded.  Such 
a government  was  tried  in  Sicily,  but  it  was  foreign  to  the  character  and 
the  religion  of  the  people ; it  encourages  that  which  Popery  discourages  — 
free  discussion.  They  have  been  trying  it  in  Spain  for  many  years,  but 
it  is  ruining  the  country— it  is  like  trying  to  teach  a dog  to  dance — the 
law  of  despotism  exists  in  the  Spanish  mind.  Every  young  lady  in  Spain 
carries  a dagger  in  her  garter,  and  they  not  unfrequently  use  it  to  resent 
an  injury.  Italy  has  been  full  of  republics,  but  they  were  despotic  re- 
publics, which  employed  the  sword  and  dagger,  the  rope,  the  dungeon,  and 
the  poisoned  cup,  to  accomplish  their  barbarous  purposes;  and  now  when 
they  have  subsided  into  little  ducal  and  parental  despotisms,  they  enjoy 
more  peace  and  liberty  than  ever  they  did  in  their  more  fierce  and  republi- 
can times.  A people  that  is  naturally  prone  to  kill  and  wound  in  order 
to  convert,  is  by  nature  despotic,  whatever  be  the  form  of  its  government. 
There  is  much  of  this  spirit  even  amongst  ourselves.  There  is  a physical 
fury  about  our  own  population  by  no  means  compatible  with  civil  liberty; 
and  in  tbe  United  States  of  America  this  tyranny  of  the  people  is  even 
still  more  remarkable,  showing  a very  great  departure  from  the  professed 
principles  of  the  constitution,  in  the  actual  character  and  conduct  of  the 
people.  The  amount  of  liberty  is  not  to  be  measured  by  forms  any  more 
than  the  amount  of  sanctity  by  profession.  Even  the  thief  declares  himself 
honest,  and  when  detected  he  stoutly  protests  that  he  did  not  steal  with 
any  wicked  intention.  Governments  are  not  the  only  despots,  we  see 
plenty  of  despotism  in  our  own  public  meetings.  “ Turn  him  out,  turn 
him  out!”  is  a common  salutation  to  an  unwelcome  speaker,  and  stones 
and  rotten  apples  and  dead  cats,  though  not  so  formidable  as  daggers  and 
dungeons,  are  sure  and  certain  signs  of  a tyrannical  and  illiberal  des- 
potism. But  as  such  instruments  of  tyranny  are  less  fatal  than  the  instru- 
ments employed  by  barbarian  despots,  they  show  at  least  an  advance,  an 
improvement  in  the  manner  of  exhibiting  the  tyrannical  spirit,  an  improve- 
ment also  which  is  rapidly  growing  in  our  own  country,  which  has  now 
disciplined  itself  to  a very  sober  and  respectable  mode  of  popular  agitation, 
compared  to  that  which  prevailed  in  less  intellectual  times.  As  men  be- 
come provided  with  rational  they  lay  aside  physical  arguments,  and  a 
good  speech  is  more  effectual  in  promoting  the  end  desired  than  ten  thou- 
sand bludgeons. 

The  beau  ideal  of  human  society  is  very  different  from  the  reality.  We 
can  all  tell  very  easily  what  we  all  ought  to  be  to  each  other;  what  nations 
ought  to  be  to  each  other,  and  with  what  generous  feelings  they  ought  to 
be  actuated.  It  is  easy  to  preach  beau  idealism — even  the  child  knows 
what  it  is  to  be  good,  and  very  innocently  says,  “ If  I be  a good  child  ma’ 
will  take  me  to  see  tbe  gardens,”  but  it  is  not  quite  sure  that  it  can  be  a 
good  child;  nay,  it  sometimes  cries  because  it  cannot  be  good — passion 
suddenly  seizes  it  and  upsets  and  blots  out  all  its  resolutions.  So  it  is  with 
nations.  They  are  like  so  many  children  playing  at  politics;  they  are 
sometimes  in  very  good  humour  with  each  other,  and  make  promises  of 
everlasting  peace,  but  they  do  not  understand  their  own  natures,  and  little 
think  by  what  a trifling  circumstance  the  friendly  alliance  may  be  dis- 
solved. How  can  the  nations  of  the  world  agree  with  such  a variety  of 
character  and  temper  occasioned  by  different  forms  of  religion  and  govern- 
ment? We  are  all  differently  trained— our  laws  are  different,  our  man- 
ners and  customs  are  different,  our  languages  are  different;  moreover,  we 
are  all  aiming  at  something  greater— one  has  a larger  navy  than  the  rest, 
the  rest  are  jealous — one  has  a larger  army,  this  also  causes  jealousy. 
One  takes  possession  of  an  island  and  builds  a fort  on  it,  the  rest  protest 
against  this  ambition.  Two  lay  claim  to  the  same  territory,  and  fight  for 
want  of  better  argument  to  settle  the  dispute.  One  wants  to  sell  corn, 
another  refuses  to  buy;  one  wants  to  sell  iron,  another  prohibits  the  sale. 
One  has  much  wine  or  brandy  to  dispose  of,  another  imposes  such  a high 
duty  upon  it  as  almost  to  forbid  its  use  by  any  but  tbe  rich.  These  and 
a thousand  other  facts  are  substantial  reasons  why  the  beau-idealism  of 
national  friendship  and  communion  cannot  be  realized.  What  communion 
can  there  be  between  Russia  and  England  ? The  Russians  can  know  little 
or  nothing  about  tbe  great  questions  that  agitate  the  popular  mind  in 
England.  The  emperor  admits  only  that  amount  of  light  which  he  thinks 
useful  for  his  people;  he  admits  it  also  through  stained  glass,  as  through 
the  windows  of  a cathedral.  He  gives  a certain  awful  and  religious  solem- 
nity to  it,  which  always  tends  to  persuade  the  Russian  that  his  own 
country  is  the  happiest  in  the  world,  his  own  government  the  most 
paternal,  and  his  own  church  the  most  patriarchal.  If  he  doubts  or  refuses 
to  believe,  then  it  must  only  be  through  obstinacy  or  dogged  resistance; 
he  can  obtain  no  facts  to  sanction  any  other  belief,  for  the  emperor  takes 
good  care  that  these  shall  never  pass  the  frontiers. 

What  communion  can  there  be  between  France  and  England?  We 
may  take  bonnets  and  ribbons,  and  artificial  flowers  and  monthly  fashions, 
polkas  and  mazourkas  from  France;  but  such  things  can  never  establish 
national , communion,  France  regards  England  as  a heretical  and  semi- 


barbarous  nation.  France  is  jealous  of  England’s  commerce  and  navy; 
her  journals  are  always  insinuating  evil  against  England,  and  even  her 
senators  are  bold  enough  to  declare  in  parliament,  that  in  the  event  of 
a war  with  America,  France  should  take  the  American  side,  in  order  to 
humble  the  pride  of  England,  or  in  other  words,  to  diminish  her  power. 
One  daily  paper  in  France,  not  long  ago,  made  a singular  affirmation,  which 
amused  us  not  a little — we  think  it  was  La  Presse — that  “ the  conduct  of 
England  was  in  direct  opposition  to  the  designs  of  providence  in  the 
government  of  the  world,” — thereby  showing  that  to  go  to  war  with 
England  would  constitute  a sort  of  holy  war  or  crusade,  “ for  the  help  of 
the  Lord  against  the  mighty.”  M.  Berryer,  with  156  enlightened  legis- 
lators at  his  back,  a few  days  ago  declared  that  England  was  menacing 
or  checking  the  legitimate  development  of  the  moral  and  material  power 
of  France,  Russia,  and  the  United  States!  America  is  as  little  disposed 
as  France  to  be  friendly  with  us — that  is  to  say,  the  politicians  of  America, 
as  distinguished  from  its  sober  and  industrious  merchants,  tradesmen,  and 
operatives.  But  politicians  rule  nations  and  set  nations  together  by  the 
ears;  politicians  go  to  war  with  politicians,  not  merchants  with  merchants. 
The  politicians  of  the  United  States  seem  to  think  that  all  North  America 
belongs  to  them  by  right,  and  they  will  never  be  content  till  they  have 
annexed  the  whole  of  it.  To  divide  the  Oregon  with  us  would  offend  their 
pride;  to  give  us  the  free  use  of  the  Columbia  river  for  our  merchandise  is 
too  generous — they  have  positively  refused  that.  They  will  only  give  us 
that  which  can  be  of  little  or  no  use  to  us  if  they  give  us  any  at  all,  and 
then  they  would  only  give  it  for  a season,  in  hope  of  annexing  at  a future 
period.  There  seems  no  likelihood  of  settling  the  matter  with  America; 
even  a treaty  would  not  settle  it,  except  for  a few  years.  A war  would 
not  settle  it,  for  it  would  only  create  new  sources  of  national  antipath}7, 
to  sow  the  seeds  of  future  dissentions. 

Now,  no  two  nations  are  more  nearly  allied  to  each  other  than  England 
and  America.  We  speak  the  same  language,  profess  the  same  religion, 
and  have  almost  the  same  literature;  yet  none,  or  all  ot  these  causes  arc 
sufficient  to  establish  brotherhood.  The  religion  of  this  world  is  not 
sufficiently  pure,  even  to  create  brotherly  love  and  social  communion, 
and  if  that  be  insufficient  we  cannot  have  much  confidence  in  any  qther 
power.  Financial  and  commercial  interest  is  a stronger  power,  but  it  is  a 
less  noble  and  generous  power,  and  it  is  just  as  likely  to  cause  war  a3 
peace,  for  so  long  as  men  make  laws  at  all  to  regulate  the  intercourse  of 
nations  they  will  be  guided  chiefly  by  self-interest,  and  the  self-interest  ot 
one  nation,  like  that  of  one  man,  is  at  present  too  much  opposed  to  that  of 
another  to  prove  a source  of  very  lasting  friendship,  so  long  as  any  arti- 
ficial power  is  employed  to  promote  it.  We  can  see  no  chance  whatever 
of  lasting  peace  between  nations,  arising  from  common  self-interest,  until 
each  agree  to  let  the  other  alone,  and  perfect  reciprocity  is  established. 
Then  there  will  be  commercial  peace;  but  that  would  not  ensure  entire 
peace  between  such  nations  as  England  and  France,  or  England  and 
Portugal,  or  England  and  Morocco,  supposing  Portugal  and  Morocco  to 
be  powerful  enough  to  cope  with  England.  England  must  despise  Portugal 
as  a priest-ridden,  superstitious  nation,  a nation  which  put  Dr.  Kalley  in 
prison  only  two  years  ago  for  teaching  Protestantism,  and  condemned  one 
of  its  own  subjects  to  death  for  being  converted  by  the  doctor,  and  this 
too  with  the  consent  of  the  people  without  a popular  reprobation  of  the 
act  of  tyranny.  With  such  a people,  we  English  can  have  no  intimate 
fellowship.  We  may  deal  with  them  in  trade,  buy  their  wine  and  sell  them 
our  cotton  and  cutlery;  but  we  can  deal  even  with  monkeys  in_an  apple 
tree — by  throwing  up  stones,  they  will  throw  down  apples.  The  com- 
mercial intercourse  is  altogether  distinct  from  the  social.  The  Jew  can 
deal  with  a Christian  and  hate  him  from  the  heart,  as  a dog  and  a heathen. 
We  have  dealt  with  the  Portuguese  for  centuries;  Portugal  is  called  our 
old  and  faithful  ally ; but  faithful  as  it  is,  it  considers  us  as  a nation  of 
unredeemed  infidels,  whose  spirit  and  whose  principles  must  be  carefully 
excluded  from  the  Portuguese  territories. 

It  may  be  said,  that  it  is  only  amongst  the  ignorant  and  unenlightened 
portion  of  the  population  that  such  international  prejudices  prevail;  and 
that  they  will  readily  give  way  before  the  light  of  reason,  were  free,  com  - 
mercial intercourse  established.  But  this  is  not  actually  the  case : We  do 
not  precisely  know  what  is  meant  by  “ enlightened”  when  other  people 
use  the  word;  we  only  know  our  own  meaning.  If  it  be  asserted  that 
only  the  ignorant  are  prejudiced,  and  that  the  enlightened  are  free  from  pre- 
judice, we  are  perfectly  willing  to  assent  to  the  proposition.  But  then  it 
follows  from  this,  that  such  men  as  Thiers  and  Berryer,  most  eloquent 
orators,  historians,  and  scholars,  are  amongst  the  ignorant;  whilst  the 
simplest  peasants  are  amongst  the  enlightened.  Some  of  the  most  book- 
learned  and  talented  men  in  France  are  deeply  prejudiced  in  favour  of 
everything  French,  and  jealous  of  everything  English;  fond  of  war  too 
and  glory,  and  willing  to  spend  the  whole  energy  of  their  genius  in  stirring 
up  the  military  spirit  and  physical  tyranny  of  the  French  people.  We  can 
not  therefore  depend  upon  literature,  learning,  talent,  intelligence,  oratory, 
for  these  are  aa  quarrelsome  as  game-cocks  and  bull-dogs,  and  seem  to 
delight  in  setting  nations  by  the  ears.  The  National,  a daily  French 
journal,  conducted  by  the  sharpest  talent,  seems  to  have  registered  a vow 
in  heaven  never  to  let  the  people  of  France  have  rest  till  they  have  quar- 
relled with  the  English ; and  the  people  support  the  paper,  and  seem  to 
glory  in  its  bigotted  and  exclusive  nationality.  Reading  alone  will  not 
enlighten  a people;  books  and  periodicals  may  be  filled  with  darkness,  as 
dense  and  impenetrable  as  that  occasioned  by  Russian  despotism.  The 
sun  emits  both  light  and  heat.  The  blind  man  perceives  the  heat, 
but  he  cannot  perceive  the  light,  So  learning  may  exist  in  a country  and 
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men  may  be  heated  and  fevered  by  it  without  being  truly  enlightened. 
An  unreasonable  man  only  becomes  more  unreasonable  by  the  accumu- 
lation of  his  facts,  as  he  calls  them.  They  are  all  one-sided  facts,  and  the 
more  numerous  they  are,  the  more  stupid  and  dogmatical  he  is.  Our 
facts,  our  intelligence,  books  and  periodicals,  are  not  sufficient,  any  more 
than  our  free  commerce,  to  terminate  national  strife.  Some  deeper  power 
than  any  or  all  of  these  has  yet  to  be  discovered,  though  these,  we  willingly 
allow,  tend  greatly  to  smooth  the  way,  and  to  temper  the  human  mind  for 
more  peaceful  and  moderate  behaviour  than  was  deemed  indispensable 
in  more  barbarous  times. 

Though  freedom  of  commerce  alone  will  not  produce  or  insure  peace 
amongst  nations,  yet  it  is  part  of  a great  whole,  which  will  effect  that 
end.  It  is  merely  the  beginning  of  a system  of  communion.  It  addresses 
itself  immediately  to  the  physical  wants  of  man,  and  not  to  his  moral 
nature.  It  may  deduce  a moral  from  itself,  'or  build  a moral  upon  itself, 
but  that  is  an  after  consideration.  The  main  question  of  interest  in  free 
trade  is  profit  and  loss,  and  by  that  question  it  must  be  settled.  Let  the 
moral  come  afterwards,  if  it  please;  the  best  moral,  however,  comes  from 
the  profit,  and  the  worst  from  the  loss.  Were  it  thoroughly  realized  in  the 
world,  it  would  be  something  like  the  establishment  of  a universal  empire. 
But  in  deed  it  is  only  bv  a universal  empire  that  it  can  be  thoroughly 
realized.  It  is  easy  to  make  a show  of  commencing  free  trade,  but  it  is 
out  of  the  power  of  any  nation  to  realize  it.  Even  if  England  were  to 
open  its  ports  to  every  article,  and  destroy  its  customs  entirely,  still  it 
would  not  be  free  trade  unless  the  example  were  followed  by  others.  And 
pray  what  will  induce  the  Emperor  of  Russia  to  permit  free  trade  in  books 
between  England  and  Russia?  or  what  will  persuade  the  Pope  of  Rome  to 
let  Erench  and  English  books  and  periodicals  circulate  freely  in  St.  Peter’s 
patrimony?  It  is  easy  to  say,  “ Oh,  we’ll  do  it!”  But  how  will  you  do  it? 
And  suppose  you  could  do  it,  you  would  not  produce  peace  but  war — war, 
perhaps,  that  would  inflame  ail  Europe.  And  even  when  the  war  ceased, 
when  men  were  tired  of  killing  one  another,  they  would  only  begin  to  col- 
lect into  sects  and  parties,  to  write  articles  in  abuse  of  each  other,  and  to 
keep  up  the  strife  in  the  school  of  controversy  and  scandal  of  which  they 
were  tired  in  the  field  of  battle.  We  do  not  look  forward  with  pleasure  to 
such  a world  as  this  would  be.  England  and  Americs  have  quite  enough 
of  wrangling  for  one  world.  It  is  better  for  other  nations  at  present  to  he 
saved  from  it,  and  they  are  saved  by  despotism — despotism  that  forbids  them 
to  follow  the  example  of  England,  but  commands  them  to  wait  patiently 
till  England  has  pacified  herself.  Then,  if  it  bp  evident  that  she  has  done 
well,  her  example  may  be  followed,  without  strife  or  suffering. 

We  can  see,  therefore,  in  politics  at  least,  no  termination  to  this  move- 
ment— nay,  we  affirm,  without  fear  of  being  mistaken,  that  in  politics  no 
power  exists  to  give  it  a consummation.  We  may  as  a nation  show  an  ex- 
ample of  a more  liberal  spirit,  but  other  nations  may  look  upon  us  with 
abhorrence,  as  the  Turks  have  for  the  last  400  years.  Nevertheless,  we 
are  doing  our  duty  in  showing  that  spirit,  and  though  we  cannot  see  the 
end  in  the  beginning,  we  have  reason  to  hope  that  the  beginning  is  the 
dawn  of  happier  times,  and  that  some  new  and  unexpected  power  will  arise 
to  remove  those  obstacles  to  the  completion  of  the  social  idea,  which  seem 
at  present  so  formidable  and  insurmountable. 


CLEAR  THE  WAY! 


Men  of  thought. ! he  up  and  stirring 
Night  and  day. 

Sow  the  seed — withdraw  the  curtain— 

Cl"ar  the  way  ! 

Men  of  action,  aid  and  cheer  them, 

As  ye  may ! 

There’s  a fount  about  to  stream  ; 

There's  a light  about  to  beam ; 

There’s  a warmth  about  to  glow ; 

There’s  a flower  about,  to  blow  ; 

There’s  a midnight  blackness  changing 
Into  gray. 

Men  of  thought,  and  men  of  action, 

Clear  the  way ! 

Once  the  welcome  light  has  broken, 

Who  shall  say 

What  the  nnimagined  glories 
Of  the  day  ? 

What  the  evil  that  shall  perish 
In  its  ray  ? 

Aid  the  dawning,  tongue  and  pen ; 

Daily  News.  

FAMiLY  MATTER?. 


It.  is  very  absurd  to  expect  that  your  friends  will  remember  you,  when 
you  have  thought  proper  to  forget  them. 

There  can  be  few  separations  more  painful  than  that  which  sisters,  who 
have  lived  together  from  infancy,  are  called  upon  to  endure  when  new  ties 
divide  them,  and  call  for  the  exercise  of  other  duties.  Even  to  the  woman 
who  loaves  the  happy  home  of  her  childhood,  from  the  free  and  unre- 
strained impulse  of  anew  and  engrossing  feeling,  there  will  recur  moments 
of  solitude  and  thoughtfulness,  when  the  heart  fondly  returns  to  that 
loved  spot,  our  first  home,  endeared  by  a thousand  associations  of  affection, 
and  he  who  loves  his  wife  with  the  most  fervour,  will  feel  more  securely 
the  strength  of  her  attachment  to  '.himself  in  proportion  as  he  discovers  in 


Aid  it,  hopes  of  honest  men  ; 

Aid  it,  paper — aid  it,  type — 
i Aid  it,  for  the  hour  is  ripe  ; 

And  our  earnest  must  not  slacken 
Into  play. 

Men  of  thought,  and  men  of  action, 

Clear  the  way ! 

j Lo  ! a cloud’s  about  to  vanish 
From  the  day. 

Lo  ! the  right’s  about  to  conquer — 

Clear  the  wav  1 
| And  a brazen  wrong  to  crumble 
Into  clay. 

\ With  that  right  shall  many  more 
! Enter  smiling  at  the  door. 

With  the  giant  wrong  shall  fall 

Many  others,  great  and  small. 

That  for  ages  long  have  held  us 
For  their  prey. 

i Men  of  thought,  and  men  of  action, 

Clear  the  way ! C.  M. 


that  heart  the  warmth  of  mutual  alfectton,  which  cannot  part  from  a 
parent  and  a sister  without  regret,  and  who  cannot  recall,  even  in  that 
society  which  she  has  preferred  to  every  other,  the  memory  of  their  tender- 
ness without  grateful  tears. 

Mourning — The  universal  costume  of  mourning  was  white  over  the 
whole  world,  until  about  the  year  1480. 

The  Dinner  Hour  Three  Centuries  Ago. — At  this  time  it  was  a 
mark  of  gentility  and  fashion  to  dine  eatly,  instead  of  late.  “With  us  the 
nobility,  gentry,  and  students  do  ordinarily  go  to  dinner  at  eleven  before 
noon,  and  to  supper  at  five,  or  between  five  and  six  at  afternoon.  The 
merchants  dine  and  sup  seldom  before  twelve  at  noon  and  six  at  night. 
The  husbandmen  also  dine  at  high  noon,  as  they  call  it,  and  sup  at  seven 
or  eight;  but  out  of  term  in  our  universities  the  scholars  dine  at  ten.” — 
Hall. 

Inconsistent  Ladies. — How  often  do  we  see  a lady  who  cannot  walk, 
cannot  rise  in  the  morning,  cannot  tie  her  bonnet-strings,  faints  if  she  has 
to  lace  her  boots,  never  in  her  life  brushed  out  her  beautiful  hair,  would 
not,  for  the  world,  prick  her  delicate  finger  with  plain  sewing,  but  who  can 
work  havder  than  a factory' girl  upon  a lamb’s-wool  shepherdess,  dance  like 
a dervish  in  a crowded  ball-room,  and,  whilst  every  breath  of  air  gives  her 
cold  in  her  father’s  house,  and  she  cannot  think  how  people  can  endure  the 
climate,  she  can  go  out  to  dinner  parties  in  February  and  March,  with  an 
inch  of  sleeve  and  half  a quarter  of  boddiee! 

Promisers. — There  is  a sort  of  people  in  the  world  of  whom  the  young 
and  inexperienced  stand  much  in  need  to  be  warned.  These  are  the 
sanguine  promisers.  They  may  be  divided  into  two  sorts.  Tho  first  are. 
those  who,  from  a foolish  custom  of  fawning  upon  all  those  they  come  in 
company  with,  have  learned  a habit  of  promising  to  do  great  kindnesses, 
which  they  have  no  thought  of  performing.  The  other  are  a sort  of  warm 
people,  who',  while  they  are  lavishing  away  their  promises,  have  really 
some  thought  of  doing  what  they  engage  for;  but  afterwards,  when  the 
time  of  performance  comes,  the  sanguine  fit  being  gone  off,  the  trouble  or 
expense  appears  in  another  light;  the  promisor  cools,  and  the  expectant  is 
bubbled,  or  perhaps  greatly  injured  by  the  disappointment. 

Beef  v.  Beauty. — The  immense  quantities  of  animal  food  used  by  both 
males  and  females  in  this  country,  cannot  fail  to  be  injurious  to  health  and 
to  personal  beauty.  It  is  to  this  circumstance,  ami  to  the  very  little 
exercise  taken  on  foot  or  on  horseback  in  the  open  air,  that  may  bo 
attributed  the  early  corpulency  and  cadaverous  appearance  of  some  of  tho 
most  fashionable  ladies.  Many  of  the  English  girls  are  very  pretty.  They 
are  well  formed,  lively  and  affectionate — their  complexion  is  beautiful, 
and  their  features  are  regular  and  pleasing.  Some  of  these  persona) 
attractions  are,  no  doubt,  owing  to  our  delicious  climate,  and  the  freedom 
or  exemption  which  English  ladies  enjoy  of  all  care  about  the  future;  for 
we  believe  the  only  subject  which  at  any  time  distracts  their  thoughts,  is 
what  ought  to  be  the  colour  of  the  next  new  gown.  But  no  personal 
female  attractions  can  long  remain  scatheless  again  st  beefsteaks  at  breakfast, 
cold  beef  at  noon  lunch,  roast  and  boiled  beef  a.t  dinner,  and  cold  beef  at 
tea  or  supper.  This  is  perfectly  outrageous,  as  the  rotundity  and  general 
appearance  of  many  ladies  can  testify.  By  thus  increasing  their  bulk, 
they  evidently  spoil  their  own  market,  for  it  seems  worthy  of  belief  that 
most  men  act  agreeably  to  the  wise  adage  that  “ of  all  evils  we  ought  to 
choose  the  least.” 

Ingenious  Device,  or  a new  way  to  get  Married. — A short  time 
ago,  a young  lady,  out  of  her  teens,  was  travelling  in  a first-class  railway 
carriage  from  London  to  Birmingham.  There  was  only  one  other 
passenger,  a gentleman,  who  became  very  agreeable  by  conversing  politely 
on  various  subjects.  Before  the  arrival  of  the  train  at  Birmingham,  the 
gentleman  displayed  such  interest  in  the  fair  damsel’s  welfare,  that  he  out- 
stepped the  bounds  of  decorum  and  stole  a kiss  from  her  roseate  cheeks. 
This  liberty  gave  such  offence,  that  at  Birmingham  our  gentleman  was 
given  into  the  custody  of  a police-officer.  A scene  in  the  police-court 
followed — a fine  was  imposed  and  paid;  but  our  hero  had  been  smitten— 
by  this  police  procedure  he  learned  the  name  and  connexions  of  the  fair 
maiden;  adopted  means  to  be  introduced  comma  il  Unit,  plied  his  suit,  was 
accepted,  and  “ the  couple”  were  soon  afterwards  joined  together  in  the 
holy  bands  of  matrimony.  We  vouch  for  these  facts. — Hereford  Times. 

Restorative  for  Persons  subject  to  Epileptic  Fits. — When  a 
person  is  taken  with  one  of  the  above  fits,  place  some  salt  in  the  palm  of 
the  hand;  its  effects  will  soon  be  felt,  and,  we  may  add,  the  experiment 
will  be  found  as  successful  as  the  remedy  is  cheap  and  simple. 

Ancient  Cooking  Atrocities. — In  that  gentle  work,  The  Accomplished 
Lady's  Delight,  wc  find  the  following  tender  directions:— “ To  make  a 
strengthening  broth,  take  a redd  cock,  strip  off  the  feathers  from  the  skin, 
then  break  his  bones  to  shivers  with  a rolling  nin;”  not  a word  being  said 
the  while  as  to  whether  the  unhappy  cock  be  alive  or  dead!  Again — “ To 
souce  a pigge;  take  a fair  large  pigge  and  cut  off  his  head;  then  scald  him 
and  slit  him  through  the  midst;  take  forth  his  bones,  collar  him,  flaw  him, 
and  perboyle  him.”  Not  a syllable  all  this  time  about  killing  him.  But 
the  most  diabolical  dish  on  record  is  one  contained  in  Wecker’s  Secrets  of 
Nature  (folio,  Lond.,  1660),  descriptive  of  the  manner  of  roasting  a goose 
alive.  The  details  of  the  process  are  too  barbarous  to  repeat;  but,  when 
the  roasting  is  accomplished,  the  writer  adds,  “ Then  take  her  up,  set  her 
before  your  guests,  and  she  will  cry  as  you  cut  off  any  part  from  her, 
and  will  be  almost  eaten  up  before  she  be  dead.  It  is  mighty  pleasant  to 
behold.” — Ainsworth's  Magazine. 
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FAMILY  HERALD— USEFUL  INFORMATION 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL 


A letter  from  Algiers  states  that  the  experiments  made  by  the  Trappists 
of  Stacrieli  to  cultivate  the  tea  plant  in  Algeria  have  been  fully  successful. 

According  to  Howard,  the  mean  temperature  of  London  exceeds  that  of 
the  neighbouring  country  by  about  one  degree  of  the  centigrade  scale. 
The  difference  between  the  two  temperatures  is  not  the  same  every 
season. 

An  inventor  has  proposed  to  dispense  with  funnels  in  steam-vessels,  and 
the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  have  given  the  Ariel  steam- 
vessel,  recently  employed  upon  the  Dover  station,  to  be  fitted  tm  the  new 
principle,  to  test  its  value. 

One  of  the  auxiliary  improvements  at  the  London  Post-office  is  an  engine 
of  twelve  horse  power,  by  which  the  bags  and  men  are  raised  and  lowered 
from  and  to  the  upper  story.  There  are  at  present  employed  or  attac  hed 
to  the  London  Post-office  1600  persons,  independently  of  the  various 
“ receivers”  and  other  paid  officers  of  the  establishment. 

The  greatest  feat  perhaps  ever  performed  by  any  two  individuals  was 
done  last  week  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ballymena.  Two  men,  named 
Thompson  and  Peacock,  wove,  in  the  course  of  five  days,  on  one  loom,  ten 
six  hundred  webs,  fifty-two  yards  each.  They  wrought  twenty-one  and  a 
half  hours  each  day,  leaving  themselves  only  two  and  a half  hours  for 
sleep.  During  the  whole  time  they  laboured  alternately,  and  the  work  was 
neat  and  well  executed. — Ulster  Conservative. 

Fruit. — There  are  897  varieties  of  apples,  442  of  pears,  149  of  goose- 
berries, 127  of  plums,  99  of  grapes,  and  80  of  cherries. 

Broad  and  Narrow  Gauge. — We  have  heard  that  Mr.  George 
Stephenson  has  sent  a challenge  to  Mr.  Brunei,  to  the  effect  that  he  will 
put  10,000  guineas  down,  with  him,  to  build  an  engine  on  the  narrow 
gauge,  which  shall  beat  anything  they  build  for  the  broad.  The  challenge 
has  not  been  accepted. — Railway  Herald. 

Interesting  Discovert. — A letter  from  Gottingen  announces  that  M. 
Koch,  a geologist,  of  that  city,  has  just  discovered  in  the  United  States,  in 
the  state  of  Alabama,  at  a depth  of  111  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  the  complete  skeleton  of  an  antediluvian  serpent,  114  French  feet 
(121  feet  6 inches  English)  long,  the  vertebra:  of  which  are  from  24  to 
30  inches  high,  and  18  in  circumference.  M.  Koch  is  of  opinion  that  the 
animal  must  have  lived  in  the  sea,  and  that  it  was  carnivorous.  He 
proposes  to  give  it  the  name  of  archihydra, — Galignani's  Messenger. 

Kindness  without  Science.. — Some  of  our  cavalry  stables  are  a dis- 
grace as  well  as  loss  to  the  country.  At  the  dictate  of  the  commanding 
officer,  who  possibly  likes  to  see  the  horses  comfortable,  they  are  kept 
constantly  bedded  up  to  their  knees ; the  result  is,  that  there  is  scai’cely  a 
horse  lit  for  actual  service  in  the  regiment.  If  attempts  were  made  pur- 
posely to  produce  disease  of  the  extremities,  none  could  be  found  more 
destructively  efficient  than  this  baneful  practice. — The  Horse  in  Health 
and  Disease. 

Adulteration  or  Snuit.— -The  French  police  discovered  in  Paris,  last 
week,  the  retreat  of  an  individual  who  has  been  selling  for  a considerable 
time  past,  immense  quantities  of  a composition  for  mixing  with  common 
snuff,  so  as  to  enable  fraudulent  dealers  to  undersell  their  neighbours. 
The  principal  ingredient  in  the  powder  was  the  refuse  bark  from  the  tan- 
yards,  (such  as  is  used  for  kindling  fires),  mixed  with  ivory  black  and 
sal  ammoniac.  Upwards  of  3000  small  squares  of  the  burning  turf  were 
seised. 

Fall  op  the  Viaduct  on  the  Rouen  and  Havre  Railway. — Very 
little  information  has  as  yet  been  given  to  enable  us  to  arrive  at  the  cause 
of  this  sad  catastrophe.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  contractors  and 
engineers  to  inquire  whether  the  evil  was  not  caused  by  the  quality  of  the 
materials  of  which  the  viaduct  was  constructed.  It  has  been  urged  that  if 
clay  contains  limestone  or  chalk,  bricks  containing  such  fragments  will,  as 
a matter  of  course,  be  altogether  worthless,  because  the  carbonate  of  lime, 
from  being  calcined,  is  reduced  to  quick  lime,  and  such  bricks  will  burst  on 
contact  with  water,  and  then  destruction  will  be  more  complete  by  frost. 
We  need  scarcely  remind  our  readers  that  Normandy  abounds  in  chalk, 
and  the  probability  is,  that  this  is  the  true  solution  of  this  sad  catastrophe. 
— - Popular  Record. 

Experiments  with  Marine  Glue.— Mr.  Jeffrey  attended  at  the 
testing-room,  in  Woolwich  Dockyard,  last  week,  to  make  experiments  to 
ascertain  the  adhesive  power  of  New  Zealand  hemp,  a substance  impe- 
rishable in  water,  when  applied  with  marine  glue.  A block  of  eim,  twelve 
inches  square,  and  nine  inches  thick,  was  joined  to  another  of  equal  dimen- 
sions, and  the  joining  surface  of  each  was  lined  with  plates  of  iron  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  with  the  hemp  and  marine  glue 
placed  between  them.  On  the  application  of  Bramah’s  power-machine, 
the  iron  plates  separated  when  a strain  of  five  tons  was  given.  A 
second  block,  of  the  same  dimensions,  sustained  a strain  of  nine  tons  and 
three-quarters  before  the  plate  were  separated;  and  the  marine  glue 
appeared  to  have  retained  on  the  separated  part  a complete  surface  of  the 
oxided  iron.  The  strain  on  the  latter  was  151  pounds  the  square  inch. 
Two  pieces  of  sabico,  a very  bard  wood,  from  Cuba,  which  had  been  joined 
with  the  marine  glue,  was  tried;  and  on  receiving  a strain  of  six  tons  the 
wood  separated  about  an  inch  on  one  aide  of  Ihe  glfie,  and  broke  off  alto- 
gether, leaving  the  joining  perfect. 


VARIETIES. 

The  followers  of  Kongo  avo  now  estimated  to  amount  to  100,000,  ami 
amongst  them  are  sixty  ex- priests. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Andrews,  of  Cheltenham,  has  undertaken  to  read,  by  the  a’d 
of  mesmerism,  the  endorsement  and  other  particulars  of  the  J‘100  note 
deposited  in  a sealed  envelope  at  a bank  in  Dublin. 

It  is  said  that  the  waggons  that  are  to  convey  the  Mormons  to  California 
will  number  live  thousand,  and  will  form  a line  twenty-five  miles  long!  In 
the  front  there  will  be  a press  and  types,  from  which  will  be  issued  every 
morning  a paper,  to  be  sent  back  to  inform  the  rear  guard  what  is  going 
on  in  the  van ! 

A fine  pike  which  weighed  23lbs.  w'as  lately  caught  in  the  Isis,  near 
Oxford.  When  in  the  boat  it  destroyed  one  of  its  own  species  of  4lbs. 

A pigeon,  which  was  despatched  from  Southampton  at  ten  o’clock  on 
Saturday  morning,  arrived  at  its  home  in  Drury-lane  at  twenty-live 
minutes  past  eleven:  upwards  of  seventy  miles  in  eighty-five  minutes. 

Pigeons. — A very  singular  circumstance  in  ornithology  has  just  taken 
place  here.  A gentleman  residing  in  Lidia-place  has  a pair  of  carrier- 
pigeons,  and  the  hen  bird  laid  an  egg  on  the  10th  of  January,  and  one  on 
each  of  the  three  days  succeeding,  upon  which  she  is  now  sitting.  This  is 
the  first  case  we  have  heard  of  in  which  a pigeon  of  any  species  laid  more 
than  a couple  of  eggs. — Caledonian  Mercury. 

An  Obsolete  Custom. — Mr.  Jervis  stated  last  week  in  the  Exchequer, 
that  a practise  formerly  existed  in  that  court  of  giving  the  jurors  who 
tried  Excise  informations  a guinea  if  they  found  for  the  defendant,  and  two 
guineas,  with  a dinner,  if  they  found  for  the  Crown.  The  practice  is  now 
obsolete,  but  some  lingering  recollections  of  it  seem  still  to  haunt  the  minds 
of  the  Exchequer  juries. — The  Guardian. 

The  Raven. — Of  all  birds,  the  raven  posseses  the  most  acute  olfactory 
nerves.  A gentleman  in  the  vicinity  of  Lochcarron  kept  a tame  raven 
some  time  ago,  whose  faculty  of  smelling  was  so  exquisitively  sensitive, 
that  it  could  at  once  discover  whether  any  animal  was  slaughtering  even 
at  the  distance  of  two  miles,  and  thither  it  invariably  directed  its  flight. 
With  the  least  gust  of  wind,  it  would  detect  carrion  at  a most  incredible 
distance. 

The  Albert  Cap. — Never,  since  the  day  when  men  first  armed  their 
heads  for  the  fight,  has  there  been  such  4 paltry,  ugly,  useless,  bastard 
kind  of  a thing  as  the  last  cap  turned  out  for  the  British  army.  With  its 
peak  before  and  behind,  its  conical  top  and  low  elevatioD,  it  is  a degraded 
cross  between  a Germano-Tyrolese  cap  and  a policeman’s  hat — a bad 
mixture  of  both.  May  it  be  sent  back  to  Germany,  where  the  idea  came 
from,  and  may  it  be  stuffed  into  a barrel  of  sour-crout,  not  to  come  out  till 
it  is  thoroughly  rotted. — Blackwood's  Magazine. 

Death  op  Lord  Bacon. — It  is  stated  that  this  great  apostle  of  experi- 
mental philosophy  became  its  martyr.  He  wanted  to  make  an  experiment 
on  the  conservation  and  induration  of  bodies;  for  ho  entertained  the  notion 
that  flesh  would  keep  as  well  in  snow  as  in  salt.  He  insisted  upon  stuffing 
with  his  own  hands  the  body  of  a fowl  with  snow,  obtained  uuder  a hedge 
in  Highgate ; but  he  was  thrown  into  such  a shiver,  that  he  could  not  be 
carried  back  to  town,  and  be  was  taken  to  the  house  of  Lord  Arundel,  in 
that  village.  As  ill-luck  would  have  it,  he  was  put  into  the  state  bed. 
which  had  not  been  occupied  for  a year,  and  from  that  bed  he  was  speedily 
borne  to  his  grave. — Campbell’s  Lives  of  the  Chancellors. 

The  Frozen  Dead  at  the  Hospice  op  the  Grand  St.  Bernard. — ■ 
The  scene  of  greatest  interest  at  the  Hospice,  a solemn  extraordinary 
interest  indeed,  is  that  of  the  Morgue,  or  budding  where  the  dead  bodies 
of  lost  travellers  are  deposited.  There  they  are,  some  of  them  as  when  the. 
breath  of  life  departed,  and  the  death  angel,  with  his  instruments  oi:  frost 
and  snow,  stiffened  and  embalmed  them  for  ages.  The  floor  is  thick  with 
nameless  skulls,  and  bones,  and  human  dust,  heaped  in  confusion.  But 
around  the  wall  are  groups  of  poor  sufferers  iu  the  very  position  in  which 
they  were  found,  as  rigid  as  marble,  and  in  this  air,  by  the  preserving 
element  of  an  eternal  frost,  almost  as  uncrumbling.  There  is  a mother 
and  her  child,  a most  affecting  image  of  suffering  and  love.  The  face  oi 
the  little  one  remains  pressed  to  the  mother’s  bosom,  only  the  back  part 
of  the  skull  being  visible,  the  body  enfolded  in  her  careful  arm3,  careful 
in  vain,  affectionate  in  vain,  to  shield  her  offspring  from  the  elemental 
wrath  of  tempest.  The  snow  fell  fast  and  thick;  and  the  hurricane 
wound  them  both  up  in  one  white  shroud,  and  buried  them.  There 
is  also  a tall,  strong  man,  standing  alone,  the  face,  dried  and  black 
but  the  white,  unbroken  teeth,  firmly  set  and  closed,  grinning  from  the 
fleshless  jaws — it  is  a most  awful  spectacle.  The  face  seems  to  look  at 
you  from  the  recesses  of  the  sepulchre,  as  if  it  would  tell  you  the  story  of  a 
fearful  death  struggle  in  the  storm.  There  are  other  groups  more  indis- 
tinct; but  these  two  are  never  to  be  forgotten,  and  the  whole  of  these  dried 
and  frozen  remnants  of  humanity  are  a terrific  demonstration  of  the  fear- 
fulness of  the  mountain  pass,  when  the  elements,  let  loose  in  fury,  encoun- 
ter the  unhappy  traveller.  You  look  at  all  this  through  the  grated  window ; 
there  is  just  light  enough  to  make  it  solemnly  and  distinctly  visible,  and 
to  read  in  it  a powerful  record  of  mental  and  physical  agony,  and  of  ma- 
ternal love  in  death.  That  little  child,  hiding  its  face  in  its  mother’s  bosom, 
and  both  frozen  to  death— one  can  never  forget  the  group,  nor  the  memento 
mori,  nor  the  token  of  deathless  love.  Or.  Cheeveb’b  Wanderings  of  a 
Pilgrim  in  the  Shadow  of  Mont  Blanc. 
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LNT)  AMUSEMENT  FOR  THE  MILLION 


TO  .TACK  FROST. 


Jack  Frost,  Jaclt  Fost!  you  lazy  elf, 

What  are  you  doing  with  yourself? 

Taking  your  ease  in  Northern  bowers, 

And  casting  lee  like  April  showers ; 

While  we  poor  mortals  down  below 
t'an’t  even  get  a bit  of  snow! 

You  used  to  deck  our  windows  o’er 
With  flowers  and  trees — a goodly  store  ; 
And  hang  your  crystal  gems  around, 

And  powder  o’er  the  echoing  ground  ; 

And  many  a slippery  prank  you’ve  play’d 
Or.  hill  and  valley,  glen  and  glade. 


But  now  you've  scarcely  shown  your  nose : 
And,  Winter,  too,  is  near  its  close. 

This  is  a pretty  state  of  things 

Not  once  have  you  lock’d  up  the  springs. 

No  merry  slide  the  boys  have  had. 

Now,  really.  Jack,  it’s  quite  too  bad  ! 

What  reason  can  you  give,  1 say, 

I That  you  should  treat  us  all  this  way  ? 

| I hope  old  Winter’ll  turn  you  out, 

And  send  you  to  the  right  about. 

' And  as  you’ve  stay’d  so  long,  remember. 
Don’t  come  again  till  next  December  I 
\V. 


THE  HEDGEHOG  LETTERS. 


CONTAINING  THE  OPINIONS  AND  ADVENTURES  OF  .JUNIPER  HEDGEHOG,  OAR" 

MAN,  LONDON J AND  WRITTEN  TO  HTS  RELATIVES  AND  ACQUAINTANCE,  IN 

VARIOUS  PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

To  Ebenezer  Prune,  Grocer  anil  General  Dealer,  of  the.  Town  of  Numskull, 

Dear  Ebenezer, — Your  letter  came  to  hand.  There  was  no  fear  of  that. 
No  letter  that  showed  a man  to  be  a fool  ever  yet  miscarried.  And  a 
pretty  noodle  your  bit  of  foolscap  paints  you.  What  ! you’re  glad  we’re 
going  to  have  out  the  militia  ? You’re  delighted  to  find  we’ve  so  much 
blood  in  us  ? Blood,  indeed  ! What  business  has  any  decent  Christian 
man  with  blood,  unless  in  the  way  of  black  puddings? 

Well,  at  your  time  of  life,  I didn’t  think  you  could  have  had  the  pipe- 
clay fever  so  strong  upon  you  ! And  yet  it  only  makes  out  a notion  of 
mine.  You  may  begin  with  boys  and  lads,  and  teach  them  what’s  right, 
and  straight, — but  it’s  plaguy  hard  to  take  the  twist  and  crank  out  of  you 
respectable  middle-aged  Solomons  that  will  be  fools,  and  still  think  you’re 
so  very  wise,  only  because  you’re  fools  with  a grave  face.  You  say,  the 
whole  town  of  Numskull  is  ripe  for  war.  Is  it?  ’Twould  serve  it  right 
just  to  have  one  morning’s  relish  of  it.  The  mayor,  you  say,  is  very  hot 
for  glory,  and  the  mayoress  and  her  daughters  dying  to  see  the  whole 
town  in  regimentals.  If  the  thing  could  be  done,  I should  like  to  have 
Numskull  besieged,  and  the  mayor’s  house  particularly  well  peppered. 
’Twould  be  a nice  holiday,  a capital  sight  for  the  rest  of  all  England.  I 
think  1 could  arrange  a very  pretty  day’s  amusement. 

Let  me  see : we  will  begin  about  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning.  The 
mayor  is  yet  in  his  bed,  lying  on  his  back,  twiddling  his  thumbs,  and 
counting  over  his  virtues.  Whiz— bang — crash  ! A shell — fired  by  the 
Tankee  Wholehog  artillery — (they  landed  last  night  from  the  Cashdown, 
Pennsylvanian  frigate) — falls  through  the  roof — through  floor  and  floor — 
carries  away,  never  minding  the  mayoress’s  screams,  half  the  state  tester, 
leaving  the  mayor  and  his  wife  unhurt, — but  still  falling  through  dining- 
room and  parlour, — and  intent  upon  doing  its  worst,  descending  into  the 
cellar,  and  finally  dropping  into  a pipe  of  the  very  best  beeswing  port,  just 
going  to  be  bottled.  Now,  this  bomb  we’ll  suppose  to  be  the  first  sugar- 
plum of  war  ! 

The  mayor  jumps  out  of  bed,  thinking  of  his  money-box,  his  plate, 
his  bonds,  his  pipe  of  port,  and  his  wife  and  daughters.  The  lady  mayoress 
screams  like — no,  I can’t  think  of  nothing  stronger — like  a woman  ! And 
then  her  five  daughters,  all  in  their  bed-gowns  and  curl-papers,  rushing  in, 
scream  too,  tQ  show  the  tenderness  and  the  weakness  of  their  womanhood. 
Now,  Ebenezer,  arn’t  all  these  creatures  pretty  hypocrites?  I mean  what 
{ say— and  I’ll  prove  it. 

Bless  their  little  satisfied  souls  ! how  they  do  love  the  military,  to  be 
sure.  What  a beautiful  thing  is  a review  to  ’em — isn’t  it?  And  how 
they’ll  smile  upon  cannon-balls  as  if  they  were  things  to  eat — and  how 
they’ll  wink  their  precious  eyes  in  tho  breast-plates  of  the  dear  officers, 
more  than  if  they  stared  in  their  own  looking-glasses  ! And  then,  in  their 
little  puffed-up  hearts,  they  think  no  more  of  a man  than  of  a barn-door 
towl,  if  he  isn’t  a soldier.  But  only  put  a feather  in  his  cap — red  cloth 
and  gold  lace  on  his  body — roll  him  tight  round  with  a sash  (the  babe 
of  glory!) — and  let  a long  sword  dangle  by  his  side — and  to  woman’s 
heart,  what  a dear  peacock  the  sweet  fellow  is  ! She  could  follow  him  all 
over  tho  world;  his  feathers  are  so  fine,  and  he  does  strut  so  beautifully  ! 
And  in  this  way,  Ebenezer,  do  women  again  and  again  make  themselves 
parties  to  war  and  wickedness  ! In  their  hearts,  to  be  sure,  they  don't 
mean  it.  They’ll  faint,  some  of  ’em,  to  see  a cut  finger;  but  then  a 
review  only  shows  the  frippery  of  war — without  the  blood.  The  music’s 
beautiful,  and  there’s  no  call  then  for  lint. 

Sometimes,  Ebenezer,  we  hear  of  plans  to  raise  women  in  what  they  call 
the  social  scale.  I’ve  no  objection,  I’m  sure;  and  should  very  well  like 
to  see  the  plan  tried.  Nevertheless,  1 do  think,  when  I reflect  upon 
the  mischief  of  war — I do  think  that  woman  might  give  man  a lift. 
But  then  she  is  such  an  odd,  contradictory  thing!  Else,  at  once,  she’d  set 
her  precious  face  against  cutting  throats,  and  wouldn’t  think  slaughter  a 
fiit  the  better,  because  done  by  nice  young  men  in  red  coats,  with  colours 
flying,  and  trumpets  braying. 

(By  thp  bye,  Ebenezer,  when  I think  of  what  the  trumpet  really  does— 
how  it  sets  man  upon  man— and  makes  blood  burn  against  blood — braying 
eems  a capital  word  for  it.  Isn’t  it  odd,  too — and  there’s  some  mean- 
ing in  it,  depend  on’t— that  a trumpet  and  a jackass  are  the  only  things 
that  bray  ?) 

Now,  here’s  « i hence  for  women,  Ebenezer!  If  they’d  only  follow  the 


example  of  my  cousin  Johanna!  (What  a member  of  Parliament  that 
girl  would  have  made!)  She  was  going  to  bo  married  to  Samson  Cream, 
a young  man  in  the  perfumery  line.  They  were  so  near  it,  that  if  the 
ring  wasn’t  bought,  they’d  often  (through  the  windows)  looked  at  it  Well, 
lie’s  very  bad  with  this  militia  disease — this  scarlet  fever:  and  in  the  pride 
of  his  powder-puff  heart,  told  Johanna  that  he’d  no  doubt  he  should  be  a 
corporal.  Wherefore,  the  girl  at  once  told  him,  that  he  must  either  give 
up  all  thoughts  of  pipeclay  or  of  her — that  she’d  never  take  a cartridge-box; 
to  her  arms — and  when  she  married  would,  by  no  means,  have  a husband 
with  feathers.  So  if  Samson  won’t  consent  to  moult,  he  loses  Johanna. 
The  girl’s  only  a maid-of-all-work — but  may  my  mare  break  her  knees 
again,  if  she  isn’t  a pattern  for  countesses.  I’m  sure  of  it:  if  the  women 
were  resolutely  to  take  the  matter  in  hand,  they  might  put  an  end  to  war 
all  over  the  world.  And  they  ought  to  do  it : ’twould  be  the  prettiest 
feather  in  the  prettiest  cap  they  could  wear  —that  feather  they  might  sport 
to  their  honour  and  glory.  But  I contend  that  it’s  women’s  own  work— 
what  they  call  her  “mission”  if  properly  understood.  Let  me  explain. 

Here’s  a baby  born.  A little,  helpless,  crying  thing,  that’s  made  a love 
of  from  the  first  minute — and  bringing,  who  shall  say,  what  a heap  of  love 
with  it?  Well,  the  pretty  little  animal  is  carefully  swaddled,  and  powdered, 
and  all  sorts  of  care  taken  of  it— the  thing  becoming  in  a very  little  time 
such  a treasure,  that  the  Bank  of  England  wouldn’t  be  taken  for  it.  And 
this  thing — that  there’s  been  such  fear  and  such  hope  about,  and  such  a lot 
of  love — with  its  first  tooth,  and  its  measles,  and  its  running  alone — and 
its  teaching  it  to  kneel  upon  mother’s  lap  and  say  the  Belief  and  the  Lord’9 
Prayer — this  blessed  thing  has  only  been  begotten,  and  born,  and  nursed, 
and  taught,  to  be  cut  in  two  with  a broadsword,  or  blown  to  pieces  with 
cannon  shot.  Is  it  Christian-like — is  it  even  sensible — to  beget  children  to 
do  and  suffer  such  devils’  work?  Depend  upon  it,  if  women  knew  their 
true  dignity,  as  it’s  called — they  wouldn’t  suffer  it.  No:  they’d  think 
better  of  what  they  were  meant  for,  and  wouldn’t  bear  children  for 
bayonets  and  bullets.  Some  of  these  days,  Ebenezer,  they  may  think  of 
these  things;  but  at  present,  a woman  will  run  after  gunpowder,  just  as 
puss  will  run  after  valerian. 

But  let  me  come  back — for  I’ve  wandered  a long  way — to  the  siege  of 
Numskull,  just  to  let  you  see  the  beauties  of  war.  Well,  the  mayor,  and 
his  wife  and  daughters,  are  all  embracing  one  ^mother  in  the  bed-room, 
when  bang  comes  another  shell,  and  blows  away  Maria  and  Louisa  (young 
pretty  things,  that  never  did  harm  to  anybody)  into  the  next  world.  Bang 
— bang — fall  the  shells!  Crash  goes  the  house,  and  the  mayor  and  his 
wife,  and  three  daughters,  scramble  down  stairs,  and  hide  in  the  cellar? 

Now,  Mr.  Mayor  was  a groat  man  for  war,  and  all  its  glory.  Yes!  when 
full  of  his  best  port,  he  would  give  his  favourite  toast — “ A speedy  war  and 
soon!”  And  wherefore?  The  purple-faced  old  ass  knew  nothing  of  war 
but  its  outside  finery.  The  regimental  band,  the  fifes  and  drums,  made 
him  feel  as  strong  as  Samson — but  then  he’d  never  had  bomb-shells  drop 
through  his  house,  and  his  helpless  children  slaughtered  under  his  eyes. 
How  very  differently  does  he  now — squatted  low,  like  a toadstool  in  his 
cellar — think  of  war ! How  does  he  groan,  and  shake,  and  in  his  misery 
tear  his  grey  haii%— as  he  hears  the  hell  of  war  roaring  about  him— and 
listens  to  the  yells  and  shouts  of  men,  like  devils  escaped  from  tho  burn- 
ing pit,  to  work  destruction! — And  now — bang — bang — his  house  is  burst 
open — half  the  regiment  of  the  Pennsylvanian  rifles  flock  in — Pillage, 
pillage  is  the  cry — they  tear  from  room  to  room — they  descend  into  the 
cellar— they  stave  in  pipes  and  hogsheads —they  seize  the  mayor’s  three 
daughters — and  (could  he  ever  have  thought  it?)  now  is  he  grateful  that 
Maria  and  Louisa,  in  sudden  death,  met  a better  fate.  Well,  the  poor 
mayor  makes  a rush  atone  of  the  heroes,  when  his  brains  are  knocked  out 
by  the  butt-end  of  a musket,  and  the  “ glory”  continues. 

But  I knovr  your  answer  to  this.  You  say,  “ we  never  suffered  all  this. 
The  rascally  enemy  can’t  come  to  Numskull  to  do  this  wickedness — we  are 
safe!”  Why,  you  stony-hearted  ruffian — forgive  .me,  for  a minute,  Ebe- 
nezer—is  the  atrocity  any  the  less  because  you  don’t  suffer  it — is  it  a bit 
better  because  you  send  out  men  to  do  all  this  and  endure  none  of  the 
horror  yourself?  But  so  it  is,  Ebenezer;  you,  and  such  noodles  as  you, 
roar  about  the  glory  of  war,  because  you’ve  only  seen  a review — have  only 
looked  upon  the  fine  glossy  skin  of  the  tiger,  and  have  never  felt  its  teeth 
and  claws.  True  it  is,  you’ve  paid  taxes:  and  certainly,  it  is  thought  bad 
enough  to  bleed  at  the  pocket;  but,  after  all,  ’tis  not  quite  so  bad  as  to 
bleed  yourself,  or  see  your  wife  or  children  bleeding  on  the  bayonet.  Purse- 
strings are  delicate;  but,  somehow  or  the  other,  heart-strings  carry  it. 

And  therefore,  Ebenezer,  let  me  hear  no  more  of  your  cock-a-doodle-do- 
ing  about  the  splendour  of  war  and  the  grandeur  of  the  militia.  If  you 
want  to  punish  your  fellow-creatures,  arn’t  you  a grocer  and  a general 
dealer,  and  can’t  you  be  satisfied  ? 

There’s  short-weight,  adulteration,  passing-off  bad  money, — fifty  ways  for 
you  to  delight  the  devil  with;  but  don’t  treat  him  to  the  morsel  of  all  that 
lie  best  loves — war — wicked,  stupid  war! 

And  with  this,  lam  your  best  friend,  Juniper  Hedgehog. 

— Douglas  Jerrold’s  Magazine. 


The  Effect  of  Habit  in  a Doo. — A dog,  once  the  property  of  a 
warrant  officer  of  the  Caledonia,  used  invariably  to  accompany  his  master 
to  the  Royal  William  Victualling  Yard,  Plymouth,  on  Thursdays,  when  the 
fresh  provisions  were  drawn,  and  although  since  given  away,  he  regularly 
attends  at  the  yard  on  Thursday  mornings,  at  the  usual  hour,  but  is  never 
seen  there  at  any  other  time. 
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LITERATURE  AND  ART. 

IMPRESSIONS  AND  OBSERVATIONS  OR  A YOUNG  PERSON 

DURING  A RESIDENCE  IN  PARIS.— Galignani,  Paris,  1845. 

This  is  the  production  of  a young  lady,  and  the  fact  of  its  having 
attained  to  a third  edition,  shows  that  it  has  been  very  favourably  received. 
To  young  ladies  especially  we  think  it  must  be  interesting,  and  even  young 
gentlemen  will  read  it  with  satisfaction  when  they  know  that  it  records  the 
comparisons  between  France  and  England  of  a young  Englishwoman, 
naturalized  in  France.  The  impressions  consist  of  a series  of  notes,  hav- 
ing no  obvious  connection  with  each  other.  We  select  one  or  two  as  a 
specimen: — 

“ A Frenchman  would  not  be  seen  giving  his  arm  to  a lady  on  each 
side.  The  inattention  to  this  custom  by  the  English,  renders  them  often 
an  object  of  ridicule  when  walking  in  the  streets  or  in  places  of  public 
amusement  in  Paris.  The  French  call  it  ‘ Panier  a deux  anses,’  (hamper 
with  two  handles).  If  a Frenchman  is  seen  with  two  ladies  he  gives  his 
arm  to  the  one,  the  second  lady  taking  the  arm  of  the  other.”  “ It  has 
often  surprised  me  never  to  have  seen  noticed  by  an  older  observer  or  an 
abler  pen  the  vast  difference  between  French  and  English  nursery  maids, 
and  bonnes  d’enfans.  In  England  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  young 
children  left  to  the  care  of  girls  from  fifteen  to  seventeen,  the  most 
thoughtless  age  in  life — to  whom  to  trust  one’s  property  would  be  con- 
sidered almost  madness,  whilst  the  most  precious  of  all  treasures,  young 
children,  are  freely  confided  to  them.  Indeed,  it  would  seem  that  girls 
disqualified  by  youth  and  inexperience  for  any  other  service  are  best 
suited  for  this.  A poor  woman  who  would  not  dare  to  offer  her  daughter 
as  a cook,  house,  or  laundry  maid,  will  freely  do  so  for  a place  in  the 
nursery.  In  France  there  is  no  sight  more  agreeable  than  the  respect- 
able matronly  looking  bonnes  d’enfans,  who  are  seen  in  the  costumes  of 
their  province  attending  their  young  charges  either  in  the  Tuileries  Gar- 
dens at  Paris,  or  in  the  shade  of  the  promenade  publique  which  generally 
surrounds  every  French  country  town.”  On  the  other  hand,  “French 
mothers  and  nursers  roll  up  their  infants  until  they  look  like  little 
mummies.  This  must  be  very  injurious,  by  confining  the  natural  motions 
and  growth  of  the  child,  who  on  beginning  to  walk  has  no  strength  in 
its  legs  and  must  grow  a weakly  frail  thing.  English  children  in  their 
long  dresses  look  much  prettier,  and  being  at  liberty  are  more  likely  to  be 
healthy.  I have  even  heard  French  people  acknowledge  the  superiority 
of  English  children;  and  I cannot  account  for  this  barbarous  system  being 
persevered  in.” 

The  impressions  are  all  very  vivid,  having  been  recorded  at  the  time  of 
their  occurrence.  In  the  preface  to  the  first  edition  of  1843,  the  authoress 
says  her  book  “is  the  first  attempt  of  a girl  of  sixteen;  to  criticise  it  would 
be  to  break  a butterfly  upon  the  wheel.”  We  will  not  be  guilty  of  break- 
ing the  butterfly ; but  we  hope  the  authoress  will  permit  us  at  a respectful 
distance  to  admire  the  beauty  of  her  wings  and  the  delicacy  of  her  com- 
position. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  PHRENOLOGY,  AS  APPLICABLE  TO  EDU- 
CATION, FRIENDSHIP,  LOVE,  COURTSHIP,  MATRIMONY, 

&c. — By  j.  C.  Lyons. — Aylott  and  Jones,  1846. 

This  is  an  attempt  to  say  something  more  upon  a subject  which  is  pretty 
well  worn  out.  Phrenologists  have  said  all  that  can  be  said,  and  still  the 
world  refuses  to  regulate  its  j udgment  of  men  and  women  by  the  scientific 
admeasurement  of  their  bumps.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  the  unlearned  can 
trust  to  such  a criterion,  when  even  professors  themselves  of  the  so  called 
science  are  often  so  egregiously  out  in  their  judgment.  That  there  is  some 
truth  in  Phrenology  there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  was  always  believed  from 
the  very  earliest  ages.  Shakspeare  was  a phrenologist — Aristotle  was  a 
phrenologist— Camper  the  Dutchman,  who  wrote  on  the  connection  of 
painting  and  anatomy,  and  treated  so  clearly  of  the  facial  angle,  was  a 
phrenologist  long  before  Gall  and  Spurzheim’s  time.  These  two  latter 
geniuses  created  a mania,  which  has  now  subsided,  and  we  are  going  back 

the  old  common-sense  phrenology  of  general  observation,  with  a few 
important  truths  and  facts  which  the  mania  has  revealed  to  us.  But  we 
must  have  something  far  more  definite  than  anything  yet  published,  before 
we  can  regard  phrenology  as  a definite  and  conclusive  science.  The  book 
is  well  printed,  but  the  plates  are  not  good.  There  is  a table  of  national 
physiognomy  which  may  be  curious  to  some.  Only  the  English  are  placed 
at  the  head  and  designated,  “ industrious,  inventive,  noble,  generous,  and 
brave.”  The  Scotch  come  next,  and  are  “ industrious,  persevering,  cal- 
culating, and  courageous,”  not  noble,  inventive  and  generous,  like  the 
English.  Indeed,  no  other  nation  is  noble,  inventive  and  generous,  but  the 
English  (the  Poles  excepted).  Their  heads  are  large  of  course!  But  how 
does  it  happen  that  Scotch  heads  are  in  general  larger  than  English?  We 
have  been  told  by  a hatter  that  in  receiving  an  order  for  hats  for  Scotland 
he  must  always  make  them  a degree  larger  than  for  England,  and  English 
counties  differ  greatly.  German  heads  are  also  large,  and  these  the  author 
calls  “studious,  learned,  plodding  and  scheming.”  Why  not  noble  also?  a 
German  has  a good  large  knob.  What  is  “noble?”  These  notions  are  as 
yet  rather  amusing  than  instructive.  They  may  lead  to  something  definite 
at  last,  but  meanwhile  we  are  very  far  from  positive  truth  upon  the 
subject. 

IMPROVEMENT  ON  THE  VIOLIN. 

, Mr  Robert  Brooks,  of  Saint  Albans,  has  invented  a set  of  keys  for  the 
violin,  which  he  calls  a clavic  attachment,  by  means  of  which  the  fingering 


of  that  instrument,  at  present  so  difficult,  is  rendered  as  easy  as  that  of  the 
piano  or  the  flute.  By  touching  the  keys  instead  of  the  strings  the  re- 
quired notes  are  produced  with  perfect  accuracy.  The  key  presses  the 
string  and  returns  immediately  by  means  of  a spring.  The  instrument 
can  be  attached  to  any  violin,  and  detached  at  pleasure.  To  those  who 
have  already  attained  to  great  skill  in  the  manipulation  of  the  violin,  the 
new  invention  may  be  of  comparatively  little  use,  especially  for  solos,  but 
to  all  imperfect  performers,  and  these  are  by  far  the  largest  number,  it 
must  prove  an  invaluable  boon.  For  concert  playing  and  the  construction 
of  orchestras  also,  the  clavic  attachment  is  a great  acquisition  for  all 
musicians,  as  the  violin  is  generally  regarded  as  the  foundation  of  the 
orchestra,  and  yet  it  is  the  most  irregular  and  intractable  of  all  the 
instruments  there  employed,  for  the  imperfection  of  the  fingering  is  such 
as  to  create  most  frightful  discord  at  times  when  the  violins  are  numerous. 
The  attachment  will  remove  all  difficulties,  and  make  orchestras  attainable 
even  to  country  towns  and  villages,  thus  supplying  them  with  a luxury  at 
present  beyond  their  reach. 

AIR  ENGINE.— STEAM  SUPERSEDED. 

Mr.  Parsey  has  at  last  succeeded  in  completing  his  compressed  air  en- 
gine, of  which  he  is  now  exhibiting  a model  in  operation  at  No.  5,  Pall 
Mall,  East.  The  invention,  formerly  noticed  by  us  in  page  302,  is  admira- 
ble for  its  simplicity  and  its  beauty,  and  we  see  no  reason  at  present  to 
doubt  the  complete  success  of  the  principle.  Even  the  first  engine,  as  ex- 
hibited at  present,  has  all  the  appearance  of  a finished  production,  liable  to 
no  accidents,  and  carrying  along  with  it  a power  sufficient  to  move  for 
thirty  or  forty  miles  at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles  an  hour.  The  engine  con- 
sists, first,  of  two  large  reservoirs  of  compressed  air,  fore  and  aft,  some- 
what similar  in  form  to  steam-boilers.  One  is  sufficient  to  work  the  engine, 
but  the  other  is  used  as  a reserve  power — should  air  be  exhausted  from 
the  first.  Between  these  two  reservoirs  is  a vessel  called  a receiver,  to 
which  is  attached  a self-acting  regulator.  This  self-acting  regulator  con- 
sists of  a cylinder  and  piston,  let  into  the  top  of  the  receiver,  and  imme- 
diately in  contact  with  it  is  a nicely  regulated  valve  in  the  pipe,  which 
conducts  the  high  pressure  air  into  the  receiver.  Attached  to  the  rod  of 
this  small  piston  is  a spiral  spring,  coiled  round  it  and  acted  upon  by  a 
screw  outside,  in  such  a manner  that  a person  in  charge  of  the  engine, 
whatever  the  amount  of  the  pressure  in  the  reservoir  may  be,  can  regulate 
and  direct  the  force  to  any  degree.  The  air  engine  is  most  simple  in  its 
structure,  and  very  similar  to  the  present  locomotive,  and  may  be  con- 
structed for  about  half  the  expense. 

These  reservoirs  will  be  supplied  with  air  at  the  railway  stations,  and  one 
minute  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  fill  them,  as  a large  reservoir  for  that 
purpose  will  always  be  ready  to  meet  the  demand.  To  give  an  idea  of 
the  amount  of  power  possessed  by  air  thus  employed,  Mr.  Parsey  says, 
that  three  cubic  feet  and  a half  of  compressed  air  will  be  sufficient  to  run 
an  omnibus  of  the  usual  size,  full  of  passengers,  for  one  hour  and  a half; 
and  as  no  expenditure  of  air  takes  place  during  stoppages,  there  is  the 
full  time  gained  under  all  circumstances.  A driver  of  an  air  omnibus, 
therefore,  has  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  fill  his  box,  on  which  he  may 
sit  if  he  likes,  with  air,  at  a reservoir  of  which,  when  omnibuses  are  thus 
constructed,  there  will  be  one  at  every  public  house,  and  he  is  in  time 
for  an  hour  and  a half’s  hard  pull,  without  the  aid  of  his  cattle.  He  is 
blown  along  like  Ulysses,  who  bagged  the  winds  and  filled  the  sails  of  his 
vessels.  This  fantastic  notion  of  Homer  is  already  realized. 

It  is  quite  possible  now  for  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  have  locomotive 
chairs  constructed,  to  run  along  the  roads  at  any  rate  they  please.  The 
bottom  of  a chair  will  hold  air  sufficient  to  take  a man  a journey  on  the 
highway  of  fifty  or  sixty  miles,  without  resupplying  the  holder,  and  pri- 
vate carriages  may  be  run  along  the  old  turnpike  roads  at  railway  speed, 
or  any  other  convenient  speed,  and  supplied  with  compressed  air  at  the 
inns  as  they  are  now  supplied  with  post  horses.  Indeed,  a flying  courier 
or  hawker  may  have  an  engine  attached  to  his  own  person,  and  wheels  to 
the  soles  of  his  shoes,  and  run  along  the  highway  like  a disembodied  spirit 
without  moving  his  legs!  At  the  public  house  he  makes  a halt  and  calls 
for  a pint  of  half  and  half  and  a gallon  of  compressed  air,  sixty  atmospheres 
strong,  or  LX.,  and  off  he  wheels  again  to  the  next  stage.  If  he  should  tire 
standing,  he  may  have  a seat  with  wheels;  and  thus  he  may  sit  down  and 
vary  the  position  without  at  all  interrupting  the  motion  or  diminishing 
the  velocity. 

We  are  not  joking.  All  this  is  practicable.  Parsey ’s  air  engines  can  do 
it  all.  The  application  of  steam  engines  to  roads  is  impracticable.  The 
boiler,  the  smoke,  and  the  furnace  are  most  disagreeable  accompaniments 
to  an  omnibus  or  a private  carriage.  But  the  air  reservoir  is  free  from 
every  objection.  It  is  perfectly  cool  and  it  is  perfectly  safe,  for  the 
pressure  of  the  air  is  always  diminishing,  and  therefore,  if  danger  there 
be  at  first,  it  is  always  decreasing  by  the  action  of  the  engine. 

The  pressure  in  the  holder  or  reservoir,  is  always  greater  than  that  in 
the  receiver  or  working  power.  There  may  be  a density  of  sixty  atmos- 
pheres in  the  reservoir  and  only  a density  of  four  or  ten  atmospheres 
employed;  so  that  you  always  have  the  same  invariable  density  of  work- 
ing power  until  the  density  of  the  reservoir  is  reduced  to  the  density  of 
the  power,  and  then  there  is  no  more  power,  so  that  your  power  works  in 
full  vigour  to  the  last. 

We  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  the  frightful  steam  engines  entirely  done 
away  with.  We  never  regarded  steam  as  any  other  than  a temporary 
expedient.  The  steam  era  is  an  era  of  transition— it  cannot  last — it  is 
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too  diabolical  to  last  The  beauty,  simplicity,  innocence,  vigour  and 
cheapness  of  the  air  engine  convince  us  that  the  time  is  at  hand,  when 
it  will  be  universally  employed  on  railways,  and  for  many  other  locomotive 
and  dynamical  purposes. 


THE  RiDDLKR. 

THE  REDDLER’S  SOLUTIONS  OF  No.  143. 

Puzzle— First  cut  off  the  upper  part  (a),  and  place  it  beside  the  other  two  pieces  ; 
with  another  cut  (6),  they  will  make  six  pieces,  thus  : — 


— Everett.  — J.  A.  B. — Me  Nicol.— R.  B.  T. — Rainger. — Coke. — Aetos.— Burt. — G.  H. — 
Fiorendo.— H.  M.— Wain wright. — W.  S. — Dhu. — Celt.— Sophocles. — Gener.— Corke— 
Hammelech— Von  H— Malcolm. — Don  Quixote.— Moore.— Liddiard.— J.  P.  H.— Felix. 
— P.  S.  P. — Thaddeus. — Moulden. — Rustlon. — Pearce. — Dublin. — Denby. — Dorman. — 
Chamberlain. — Argus. — Woodward. — Tomlinson. 

Charade. — Everywhere. — Me  Nicol.—  Rainger.— Coke.—  Eland.— Aetos.— Woodruff. 
Bax  — Dunstan.—  Camden.—  Fiorendo. — H.  M.— Wainwright. — Dhu.— Celt. — Gener. 
— Hammelech— Charles— Nailsworth— Von  H. — Corke.— Bonhill.—P.  S.  P. — Dublin. 
— Thadieus.— Rifleman.— Moulden.— Pearce.— C.  H— Milo— Floretta— Woodward— 
Hillica.— Brecknell.—  Olim. 

Anagram. — Chocolate. — Everett. — Hargreave. — Rainger. — Coke. — Eland. — Victor. — 
Bax.— Norland  —Dunstan.— Philo.— Camden.— Berry.— G.  H.— H.  M.— Wainwright — 
J-  G. — Schofield. — Little  Dot. — Dhu. — Celt. — Sophocles.— Charles.  — Nailsworth.— 
Corke —Giles.— Liddiard— P.  S.  P.— Lambert— C.  H.  P— Thaddeus— Felix— Milo. 
— Moulden. — Pearce. — Dublin. — C.  H. — Dorman. — Jane  C. — Louisa. — Caroline. — C.  B. 
Argus. — Mary  C. — Woodward. — Olim. 

Conundrums. — 1.  Because  they  are  fond  of  a ring.  2.  Misfortune.  3.  Because  he  is 
of  ten  laughed  at . 4.  IVhen  his  coat  is  asurtout  (Sir,  too).  5.  Because  they  live  by  hook 
and  by  crook.  6.  Dwarfs — Hargreaves,  2. — Jenkins,  5. — Theresa,  1— R.  B.  T.,  3. — 
Rainger,  4.— Tittie,  1. — Coke,  1. — Eland,  3. — Victor,  5. — Aetos,  2. — Bax,  4— Norland, 
2— T.  V.,  3— Lombard,  2— Camden,  4— G.  H.,  2— H.  M.,  5— Wainwright,  5— J.  C., 
2— W.  S.,  2.— J.  D.,  1— Schofield,  2— Little  Dot,  5— Dhu,  6— Neal,  4— Celt,  2— 
Sophocles,  4. — Gener,  1. — Hammelech,  1. — -Charles,  5. — Nailsworth,  2. — Von  H.,  4. — 
Corke,  2. — Don  Quixote,  3—  Moore,  4. — Giles,  4. — Liddiard,  4. — P.  S.  P.,  4. — Pigot,  1. 
C.  H.  P.,  1. — Thaddeus,  4. — Rifleman,  3. — Moulden,  4. — Blink,  2. — Pearce,  6. — Denby, 

2. — Milo,  1. — Louisa,  9— Caroline,  9— Floretta,  4. — Argus,  3. — Mary  C.,  1. — C.  B.,  5. — 
Woodward,  2. — Hillica,  2— Brecknell,  2— T.  T.,  2— Tomlinson,  3— Olim,  6. 

Names  of  Flowers. — 1.  Primrose.  2.  Foxglove.  3.  Buttercup.  4.  London  Pride • 
5.  Hollyhock.  6.  Heartsease.  7.  Snapdragon.  8.  Bluebell.  9.  Solomon’s  Seal. — Eland’ 
9— Chattex-ton,  7— Kate  B.,  8— Jenkins,  3— Me  Nicol,  8— Rainger,  8— Tittie,  7 — 
Coke,  8— Dickson,  3— Victor,  6— Aetos,  6— Bax,  8— Norland,  8— Porter,  9— Philo, 
2—  Lombard,  8. — Dunstan,  5— Camden,  9— Berry,  8. — G.  H.,  7— Fiorendo,  6— H.  M., 
9— Wainwright,  9— Ovid,  1.— Schofield,  3— Little  Dot,  8— Rosalind,  9— Neal,  7— 
Celt,  3— Sophocles,  8— Gener,  3. — Hammelech,  8— Chaides,  9. — Nailsworth,  8. — 
Von  H.,  4— Corke,  6. — Don  Quixote,  5. — Moore,  7. — Giles,  8. — Liddiard,  8. — P.  S.  P , 
9— Lambert,  9— Turner,  1— C.  H.  P.,  8— Thaddeus,  9— Rifleman,  8— Elizabeth,  7— 
Moulden,  7. — Blink,  6. — Pearce,  7. — Denby,  4. — C.  H.,  9. — C.  B , 7. — Dorman,  8. — 
Jane  C.,  9. — Milo,  9. — Fioretta,  8. — Argus,  7— Woodward,  8— Hillica,  6. — Brecknell,  6. 
— T.  T.,  6. — Tomlinson,  5. — Olim,  9. 

Arithmetical  Questions— 1.  40,320  Reels.— Rainger— Celt— Charles— Richards— 
Hemingway. — Rifleman. 

2.  This  question  has  been  altered  from  Bland,  £159  being  exchanged  for  £154. 
Bland  gives  £40  for  an  answer  ; and  some  of  our  correspondents  give  the  same  to  the 
altered  question,  calculating  C’s  time,  however,  only  8 months,  instead  of  12.  It  makes 
a very  good  question  in  this  latter  way  ; butas  we  have  given  it,  the  answer  is  £41  Os.  9}d. 
— Moore. — Metcalf. — H.  M. — Wainwright. — Nailsworth— Hemingway. — C.  B. — W.  R. — 
Tomlinson. 

3.  There  has  been  a mistake  in  this  question  of  three-fourths,  instead  of  one-fourth. 
On  referring  to  the  manuscript,  we  find  the  printer  has  printed  it  according  to  copy. 
The  number  was  36. 

Now  6a  = 36  and  — 9 ; 36  — 9 = 27  -7-  3 = 9,  or  ene-fourth  of  36. 

4.  4.5 ‘ X .7854  X 7.5  = 119.282625  inches,  the  contents  of  the  cylinder. 

4.6  X 3.75  X .7854  X 7.5  = 99.4021875  inches,  the  contents  of  the  second  measure. 
119.282625 

And  — 069029296875  X 1000.  — 69.029296875  ounces,  weight  of  water. 

1728 

99.4021875 

x .0575244140625  X 837  = 48.1479345703125  ounces,  weight  of  brandy. 

1728 

69.029296875  + 48.1479345703125  117.1772314453125 

— = 925.98889892045  specific  gra- 

.069029296875  + .0575244140625  .1265537109375  [vity  of  the  measure. 

— Answered,  in  part,  by  Hemingway— Moore. — H.  M— Wainwright. — Dhu.— P.  S.  P. 
— Nailsworth. — Rifleman. — Liddiard. — Philo. — Tomiinaon. — C.  B.,  W.D.,  and  Hall 
almost  at  one  with  Propouuder ; the  rest  varya  little. 

5.  Ill,  Oil,  001,  001. — Wainwright— H.  M. 

Solutions  too  late.— Mary  L. — Dowdeswell. — Caleb. — G.  Gommar. — S.  Conway. 


Riddle. — Sixteen  adjectives,  twenty-four  pronouns,  a disappointed 
lobster,  an  oyster  in  love,  nineteen  free-traders,  and  twenty-nine  pro- 
tectionists, may  all  be  expressed  in  one  common  liquid.  R.  li.  K. 

CHARADE. 

My  first  with  ladies  you  may  oft  behold, 

When  winter  binds  the  earth  with  piercing  cold; 

A preposition  next,  ye  bards,  declare. 

Which  will  my  second  plainly  make  appear; 


My  whole,  with  requisites,  yields  me  delight. 

When  hunger  keen  creates  an  appetite.  Jane  C. 

rebus. 

Prends  mon  entier,  je  sers  a te  nourrir; 

Le  coeur  de  moins,  je  te  ferai  mourir.  Mathurin. 

CONUNDRUMS. 

1.  Why  is  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  like  a man  inquiring  what 

o’clock  it  is? 

2.  Why  is  a farmer  surprised  at  the  letter  G? 

3.  Why  is  a young  lady  looking  at  herself  in  a mirror  like  a story  badly 

told? 

4.  Why  is  a dandy  like  a haunch  of  venison? 

5.  Why  is  a beautiful  girl  like  a loaded  cannon? 

C.  If  fishes  were  to  marry,  who  should  be  “ John  Dory’s”  wife? 

TOWNS  IN  SUFFOLK  ENIGMATICALLY  EXPRESSED. 

1.  Three-fifths  of  a tree,  two-thirds  of  a snake,  and  uneven. 

2.  Three-fourths  of  a measure,  a cave,  and  four-sixths  of  to  shout. 

3.  Part  of  the  head. 

4.  Strong,  four-fifths  of  a weapon,  and  two-fifths  of  one  of  the  cardinal 

points. 

5.  Four-fifths  of  a girl’s  name,  and  a vowel. 

6.  Three-fourths  of  to  dissolve,  and  part  of  a river. 

7.  Three-fourths  of  a note,  two-thirds  of  a cavern,  and  a weight. 

8.  A kind  of  cake,  and  sprightly. 

9.  To  lay  up,  and  a place  of  sale. 

10.  One  of  the  cardinal  points,  and  a country. 

11.  Two-thirds  of  a number,  and  value. 

12.  Three-sevenths  of  a fish,  two-thirds  of  part  of  the  body,  and  three- 

fourths  of  lofty.  Charles, 

arithmetical  questions. 

1.  A silversmith  agreed  to  plate  three  rectangular  prisms,  at  3s.  the 

square  inch.  Two  were  of  the  same  size,  and  their  dimensions  were 
exactly  half  those  of  the  larger  one,  whose  length  was  6 inches,  perpen- 
dicular of  triangle  12  inches,  and  base  5 inches.  It  is  required  to  find 
how  much  the  cost  of  plating  the  two  smaller  ones  was  exceeded  by  that 
of  the  larger?  Marriott. 

2.  What  number  is  that  seven-eighths  of  four-fifths  of  which  will  exceed 

its  cube  by  .225  ? Gardner. 

3.  Having  often  recently  been  requested  by  officers  of  money  and 

building  societies  and  members  withdrawing  therefrom  to  compute  the 
interest  of  weekly  and  monthly  payments  for  different  periods — as,  for 
example,  what  is  the  interest  of  a sum  at  8 per  cent,,  which  has  been  paid 
at  2s.  6d.  a week,  i.e.,  the  interest  of  2s.  6d.  for  the  first  week,  the  interest 
of  5s.  for  the  second  week,  the  interest  of  7s.  6d.  for  the  third  week,  &c., 
what  is  the  whole  interest  for  59  weeks? — it  is  required  to  find  a general 
rule  to  calculate  the  interest  of  any  weekly  or  monthly  payment,  at  any 
rate  per  cent.,  for  any  number  of  weeks  or  months,  and  let  A be  the 
weekly  or  monthly  payment;  R the  rate  per  cent.,  divided  by  100;  and  N 
the  number  of  weeks  or  months  ? Ferguson. 

4.  A gentleman  has  an  estate,  in  the  form  of  a triangle,  whose  area  is 

1,344  square  chains;  and  its  three  sides  are  in  arithmetical  progression;  and 
the  square  of  the  common  difference,  multiplied  by  lOj,  is  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  three  sides.  Now,  if  it  was  divided  into  six  parts,  by  three 
lines  drawn  through  the  centre  of  gravity  parallel  to  the  three  sides  of  the 
triangle,  what  would  be  the  area  of  these  six  parts  severally;  and  what  is 
the  length  of  the  sides  of  the  triangle?  P.  G.  G 

Arithmetical  Exercise.— My  title  is  read  in  two  words.  The  index 
of  the  first  letter  of  the  first  word,  multiplied  by  the  index  of  the  last  of 
second  word,  is  equal  to  twice  the  index  of  the  last  but  one  of  the  second 
word.  The  square  of  the  index  of  the  second  letter  of  the  second  word  is 
equal  to  the  index  of  the  last  of  the  first  word.  The  sum  of  the  squar* 
roots  of  the  indices  of  the  fourth  and  sixth  letters  of  the  first  word  is  equal 
to  the  index  of  the  first  letter  of  the  second  word;  and  the  second  letter 
of  the  first  word  is  the  same  as  the  fourth  of  the  second  word.  The  sum  of 
the  square  of  the  index  of  thethird  letter  of  the  first  word,  and  the  continued 
product  of  the  index  of  the  same  letter  and  the  squares  of  the  indices  of  the 
first  and  second  letters  of  the  first  word,  is  equal  to  the  square  of  the  index 
of  the  last  letter  of  the  first  word  added  to  the  index  of  the  last  but  one  of 
the  second  word.  The  index  of  the  first  letter  of  the  second  word,  added 
to  twice  the  index  of  the  second  letter  in  the  same  word,  is  equal  to  the 
index  of  the  third  letter  in  such  word.  The  excess  of  the  index  of  the 
second  letter  of  the  second  word  above  the  index  of  the  sixth  is  equal  to 
the  index  of  the  second  of  the  first  word.  Four  times  the  square  root  of 
half  the  index  of  the  third  letter  of  the  second  word  is  equal  to  the  index 
of  its  fifth  letter;  and  the  product  of  the  indices  of  the  first  and  third 
letters  of  the  second  word  is  equal  to  the  square  of  the  index  of  its  filth 
letter.  The  square  of  the  index  of  the  second  letter  of  the  first  word, 
added  to  seven  times  the  index  of  the  fourth  of  the  second  word,  is  equal  to 
the  index  of  the  first  of  the  second  word.  And,  that  the  mathematicians 
may  the  more  easily  discover  what  this  title  is,  they  are  informed  that  the 
product  of  the  indices  of  the  last  two  letters  of  the  second  word,  is  equal 
to  the  sum  of  the  indices  of  the  six  letters  of  which  such  word  is  composed. 
The  indices  of  the  letters  are  in  the  same  relation  as  1 is  to  A,  2 is  to  B, 
3 is  to  C,  &c.,  &o.  P.  H.  L 
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RANDOM  READINGS, 

“ Come,  be  sharp!”  as  the  hone  said  to  the  penknife, 

“ I shall  be  back  again  in  a minute,”  as  the  emetic  said  to  the  doctor. 

What  would  be  the  best  stiffener  for  the  cravat  of  a speculator? — A 
share  list ; because  then  he  might  always  be  sure  of  a rise  in  his  stock. 

What  class  in  the  legal  profession  maybe  considered  as  most  gentleman- 
like, and  why?— Conveyancers,  because  they  establish  a title  to  good 
manners  (manors). 

A certain  lawyer,  not  in  Ohio,  being  in  the  midst  of  a violent  harangue, 
a wag  rushed  out  of  the  court-room  exclaiming  that  “such  a swell  made  him 
sea  sick." 

A speculator  in  Boston  (U.S.)  declares  some  shares  he  held  in  a trans- 
atlantic railroad  went  to  such  a premium,  that  the  broker  was  obliged  to 
get  up  a four-story  ladder  to  sell  ’em. 

“ See  here,  friend,  you  are  drunk!”  “Drunk?  To  be  sure  I am,  and 
have  been  these  three  years.  You  see,  my  brother  and  I are  on  a tempe- 
rance mission.  He  lectures,  while  I serve  as  a frightful  example!” 

A caricature,  published  in  Paris,  represents  the  wives  of  the  Highlanders 
as  differing  from  all  others,  as  the  former  are  kept  under  petticoat  govern- 
ment, instead  of  their  husbands. 

At  a sergeant’s  funeral  in  Dublin,  after  firing  the  third  volley,  an 
Irishman  exclaimed,  “Ah!  by  the  powers,  that’s  the  last  shot  your 
honour  ’ll  ever  hear.” 

A gentleman  praising  the  personal  charms  of  a verj?  plain  woman  before 
Foote,  the  latter  whispered  him,  “ And  why  don’t  you  lay  claim  to  such 
an  accomplished  beauty?”  “What  right  have  I to  her?”  said  the  other. 
“Ever}'  right,  by  the  law  of  nations,  as  the  first  discoverer?” 

A young  officer  applied  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  for  a special 
licence;  but  the  Archbishop  said  that  he  never  granted  one  except  upon 
extraordinary  occasions.  The  young  man  replied,  that  his  was  a special 
case,  for  his  intended  bride  was  eighty  years  of  age. 

The  following  compliment  was  lately  paid  by  a Parisian  dentist  to  a 
lady.  He  bad  made  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  draw  out  her  decayed 
tooth;  and  finding,  at  last,  he  must  give  it  up,  he  apologised  by  saying, 
“The  fact  is,  madam,  it  is  impossible  for  anything  bad  to  come  from  your 
mouth.” 

It  is  customary  in  some  printing-offices,  when  a particularly  green  youth 
commences  learning  his  trade,  to  make  him  the  subject  of  various  jokes. 
He  is  often  sent  to  a neighbouring  office  for  some  article,  which,  is  of 
course  imaginary,  and  wholly  original  in  the  minds  of  those  who  perpetrate 
the  joke.  Once  upon  a time  a boy  was  sent  to  D.’s  office  for  a quart  of 
editorial.  He  was  sent  back  with  the  picture  of  a donkey.  This  was 
rather  severe  upon  the  jokers,  but  they  immediately  told  the  boy  to  go 
to  D.,and  tell  him  “it  was  the  editorial  they  wanted  and  not  the  editor .” 

A few  days  ago,  a registrar  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  proceeded 
to  the  residence  of  one  of  his  neighbours,  not  one  hundred  miles  from 
Supderland,  for  the  purpose  of  registering  a birth ; and  on  inquiring  of 
the  mother  the  day  and  the  date  of  the  child’s  admission  to  that  enlightened 
portion  of  her  Majesty’s  dominions,  received  the  following  characteristic 

reply:— “Deed,  Mr.  H , I neither  know  the  day  of  the  week  nor  the 

day  of  the  month,  but  the  bairn  was  born  the  day  after  Roger  Lumsdon’s 
pig  was  killed!” 

A spirit-dealer,  whose  shop  was  in  the  same  tenement  with  a hall  in 
which  a party  of  the  followers  of  Robert  Owen  held  their  weekly  meet- 
ings, was  one  day  asked  what  sort  of  folk  those  Socialists  were,  that  he 
had  got  for  neighbours.  “ They’re  a bad  lot,  sir,”  said  the  indignant  pub- 
lican. “ They’re  a disgrace  to  a Christian  land.  They’ve  gaen  up  an’ 
down  tae  that  hall  o’  theirs,  past  my  door,  twa  or  three  times  every  Sunday 
for  the  last  twal’month,  and  I declare  to  you  I hae  ne’er  wat  a gill-stoup 
for  ane  o’  them  yet!”  * 

A Leith  porter,  a number  of  years  ago,  committed  some  offence,  for 
which  he  was  sent  to  Bridewell  for  a long*  period.  Not  liking  the  place, 
nor  the  treatment,  and  being  a man  of  powerful  strength,  he  succeeded, 
Baron  Trenck  like,  in  undermining  the  prison,  and  thereby  effected  his 
escape.  Not  long  after,  he  was  apprehended  upon  another  charge,  and 
was  brought  for  judgment  before  the  late  Sheriff  Maofarlane.  On  his 
lordship  hearing  the  name,  and  half-recognising  his  old  customer,  he 
inquired  if  this  was  the  man  who  broke  out  of  Bridewell ; and  being 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  exclaimed,  “ I’ll  be  caution  this  fellow  will  be 
hanged  yet!”  “ Tak’  care,  my  lord,”  replied  the  porter,  “ for  whiles  the 
cautioner  gets  the  debt  to  pay.” 

Etiquette  in  Amekica. — A teller  in  the  Canal  Bank,  Mr.  B , has 

recently  contracted  a marriage  with  the  daughter  of  a rich  broken*  Mr. 
J - — — s;  and  as  the  lady,  although  young,  beautiful,  and  highly  accom- 
plished, has,  it  is  said,  a cross  of  African  blood  in  her  veins,  the  public  are 
indignant;  and,  agreeably  to  an  old  custom  jn  the  United  States,  the  happy 
pair  are  nightly  serenaded  by  the  Sheet  Iron  Band,  until  the  husband  shall 
pony  over  some  five  or  six  thousand  dollars,  which  is  given  to  the  Orphan 
Asylum.  About  five  hundred  individuals  turned  out  last  night,  with  all 

sorts  of  instruments,  but  could  not  succeed  in  unkennelling  Mr.  B— 

'They  are  to  give  a fourth  concert  to-night.  Many  of  our  most  respec- 
table (!)  citizens  are  members  of  this  band.— AVw  York  Herald. 


Sir  John  Sinclair  says  that  sleeping  can  only  be  performed  in  two  way* 
— either  with  or  ■without  a night  cap! 

The  Dublin  deputation  told  the  queen  that  a vast  number  of  feilow- 
beings  are  in  danger  of  living  without  food  for  four  months, — Mephys • 
topheles. 

Know  Thyself. —It’s  all  very  well  to  say  “ Know  thyself;”  but  sup- 
posing  you  never  find  yourself  at  home,  how  are  you  to  get  an  intro  - 
duction  1— Almanack  of  the  Month. 

Lover’s  Quaurels. — A few  days  since,  considerable  amusement  was 
created  on  Westminster  Bridge,  by  the  extraordinary  conduct  of  a young 
man  and  woman,  who,  seemingly  without  any  apparent  cause,  commenced 
throwing  a quantity  of  eatables  and  wearing  apparel,  with  which  they  were 
loaded,  over  the  parapet  of  the  bridge  into  the  Thames;  having  accom- 
plished which,  they  both  took  different  directions,  seemingly  very  well 
satisfied  at  what  they  had  done.  The*young  man,  whose  name  is  Wilmot, 
was  to  be  married  to  the  young  woman  on  the  3 1 at,  and  they  had  been  out 
together  making  purchases  for  their  wedding.  In  crossing  the  bridge. 
Miss  Brown,  the  bride  elect,  insisted  that  her  intended  should  wrap  a 
worsted  comforter  round  his  neck,  to  keep  out  the  cold.  He  positivel}1 
refused.  A quarrel  ensued;  and  the  result  was,  that  they  threw  every- 
thing they  had  purchased,  even  to  the  ring,  into  the  Thames. 

Women  and  Dancing. — “I  believe  a woman  would  do  a great  deal  for 
a dance,”  said  Dr.  Growling;  “ they  are  immensely  fond  of  saltatory 
motion.  I remember  once  Ln  my  life  I used  to  flirt  w ith  one  who  wras  a great 
favourite  in  a provincial  town  where  I lived,  and  she  was  invited  to  a ball 
there,  and  confided  to  me  she  had  no  stockings  to  appear  in,  and  without 
them  her  presence  at  the  hall  was  out  of  the  question. 

“ That  was  a hint  for  }'Ou  to  buy  the  stockings,”  said  Diels. 

“No;  you’re  out,”  said  Growling.  “ She  knew  I was  as  poor  as  herself; 
but  though  she  could  not  roly  on  my  purse,  she  had  every  confidence  in 
my  taste  and  judgment  ; and  consulted  me  on  a plan  she  formed  for  going 
to  the  ball  in  proper  trig.  Now,  what  do  you  think  it  was?” 

“To  go  in  cotton,  I suppose,”  returned  Dick. 

“ Out  again,  sir — -you’d  never  guess  it;  and  only  a woman  could  have  hit 
on  the  expedient.  It  was  the  fashion  in  those  days  for  ladies  in  full  dress 
to  wear  pink  stockings,  and  she  proposed  painting  her  legs  I" 

“ Painting  her  legs!”  they  all  exclaimed. 

“Fact,  sir,”  said  the  doctor,  “and  she  relied  on  me  for  telling  it  the 
cheat  was  successful — ” 

“ And  was  it?”  asked  Durfy. 

“Don’t  be  in  a hurry,  Tom.  I complied  on  one  condition,  namely— that 
1 should  be  the  painter.” 

“ Oh,  you  old  rascal!”  said  Dick. 

“ A capital  bargain, ” said  Tom  Durfy. 

“ But  not  a stale  covenant,”  added  the  attorney. 

“ Don’t  interrupt  me,  gentlemen,”  said  the  doctor,  “ I got  some  rose 
pink  accordingly,  and  1 defy  all  the  hosiers  in  Nottingham  to  make  a 
tighter  fit  than  I did  on  little  Jenny;  and  a prettier  pair  of  stockings  I 
never  saw.” 

“ And  she  went  to  the  ball?”  said  Dick. 

“ She  did.” 

“ And  the  trick  succeeded?”  added  Durfy. 

“ So  completely,”  said  the  doctor,  “ that  several  ladies  asked  her  to 
recommend  her  dyer  to  them.  So  yon  see  what  a woman  will  do  to  get  a 
dance.  Poor  little  Jenny!  she  was  a merry  minx — by  the  bye,  she  boxed 
my  ears  that  night  for  a joke  I made  about  the  stockings  ‘ Jenny,’  said 
I,  ‘ for  fear  your  stockings  should  fall  down  when  you  are  dancing,  hadn’t 
you  better  let  me  paint  a pair  of  garters  on  them?’  American  paper. 


GRAMMAR.— Positives  and  Comparatives. 

A horse  is  a barb,  but  a person  who  shaves  is  a barber. 

Her  majesty’s  yacht  is  a light  vessel,  but  the  ship  at  the  Nor e is  a 

LIGHTER. 

Hop-sacking  is  a coarse  cloth,  but  a running  horse  is  a courser. 

The  principle  drink  of  the  rich  is  port,  that  of  the  poor  is  forter. 

A red  herring  is  sometimes  a salt  relish,  but  my  book  of  Psalms  « 
always  a psalter. 

The  Scotch  milliner,  who  last  week  caught  a lady  stealing,  was  smut  t, 
but  the  lady  when  she  left  the  shop  was  a smarter. 

Part  of  a lady’s  dress  is  a cape,  and  what  we  eat  with  boiled  mutton  is 
a caper,  but  Monsieur  Pcrrot  is  certainly  a capiirfr. 


LINES 


FEOM  A GENTLEMAN  TO  A LADY. 

What  is  lighter  than  a feather  ? 

The  dust,  my  friend,  in  driest  weather. 
And  what’s  .more  light  than  dusf,  I pray? 
Tjje  wind  which  blows  that  dust  away. 
And  what  is  lighter  than  the  wind  ? 

The  lightness  of  a woman’s  mind. 

And  wdiat  is  lighter  than  the  last  ? 
Nothing,  my  friend— you  have  me  fast ! 


THE  LADY’S  ANSWER. 

Say  what  is  often  broke  on  earth  ? 

The  egg  which  gives  the  chicken  birth, 
What  than  the  egg  is  broken  more  ? 

The  waves  against  the  rocky  shore. 

What  oftener  than  the  wTaves,  T pray  ? 

The  cobweb  that  is  swept  away. 

But  what  are  ten  times  oftener  broken  ? 
The  vows  which  faithless  men  have  spoken  \ 
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LOVE,  HOPE,  AND  FAITH.— A Phantasy. 


Grief  wept  beside  him, 

Despair  watch’d  the  door  ; 

Drear  was  the  bower 
So  pleasant  before ! 

Love  soon  expired ; 

The  bower  so  fa  v* 

Now  was  the  dwelling 
Of  Grief  and  Despair. 

Grief  o’er  his  body 
Her  head  lowly  bow’d  ; 

While  from  his  pinion 
Despair  wrought  a shroud. 

Grief,  weeping,  laid  him 
A down  in  his  tomb  ; 

Still  in  the  bower 
Despair  sat  in  gloom— 

Sat,  ever  watching, 

Now  Love  was  laid  low, 
Guarding  the  bower 
Froai  Hope,  his  dread  loe. 

But,  ere  the'  morrow. 

Hope  came  on  the  wing 
Angels  had  lent  her, 

_ In  triumph  to  bring 
Peace  to  the  bower 
That  once  was  so  fair, 

Sriefs  tears  to  dry  up, 

And  banish  Despair. 

Bright  was  the  halo 
Surrounding  Hope’s  brovr ; 
White  was  her  raiment. 

And  purer  than  snowj 
And  as  sho  enter’d 
The  bower  so  fair 
Her  brightness  melted 
The  form  of  Despair. 

Grief  wept  no  longer, 

And  slowly  withdraw  *, 

While  to  the  rescue 
Of  Love  Hope  now  flew  $ 

Him  to  his  bower 
She  then  did  restore— 

Bade  him  to  live  there. 

And  reign  evermore. 

Then,  as  a guardian 
To  watch  o’er  his  rest, 

Hope  placed  her  sister, 

Sweet  Faith,  ever  blest. 

She,  ever  faithful, 

Still  cruardeth  the  door  5 
Love  reigns  in  triumph. 

And  shall  evermore  \ Maby. 


THE  STORY-TELLER, 


PRINCE  BEDREDDIN’S  TARTS;  OR,  THE  CONSEQUENCES  OF 
AN  INDIGESTION. 


Care  mo,  a celebrated  French  cook,  was  one  morning  at  work  in  his 
laboratorjv  His  forehead  rested  on  his  hands;  and,  buried  in  a profound 
reverie,  he  was  meditating  upon  one  of  those  transcendant  culinary  prob- 
lems, the  solution  of  which  he  pursued  with  so  much  ardour.  So  great 
was  his  pre-occupation,  that  he  neither  heard  the  door  of  his  study  open, 
nor  perceived  the  sudden  entrance  of  a young  woman,  wrapped  in  a rich 
cachmere,  her  face  half-concealed  by  an  English  veih  She  cast  her  eyes 
curiously  around  her,  and  took  a hasty  survey  of  the  apartment  into  which 
she  had  penetrated. 

The  laboratory  consisted  of  one  vast  chamber,  lighted  by  two  immense 
windows.  Through  the  red  curtains  the  sun-light  streamed  in  a thousal^i 
grotesque  shapes  and  varied  lines.  On  the  right  side  was  a library  of 
about  a thousand  volumes;  on  the  left  a piano,  and  a small-furnace,  covered 
with  dishes  of  silver. 

A portrait  of  Yatel,  by  Rigaut;  a fine  engraving,  representing  Ca«- 
baneres;  and  a sketch  of  M.  de  Talleyrand,  after  Robert,  were- the  Only 
pictures  which  relieved  the  severity  of  walls  hung  with  a sombre  brown. 

The  desk  of  the  illustrious  steward  occupied  the  middle  of  the  study. 
The  devotion  of  Newton  to  the  study  of  the  celestial  system  was  not  .more 


Down  In  ft  valley, 

With  roses  o’erspread, 

Love  built  a bower. 

And  made  him  a bed. 

Bees  brought  him  honey. 

And  humming-birds  dew  ; 
Thus  he  lived  happy. 

Nor  misery  knew. 

Knvy,  while  strolling, 

Upon  a bright  day, 

Seeking  for  mischief. 

By  chance  came  that  way. 
Seeing  how  happy 
Love  lived  in  his  cot, 

Knvy  did  hate  him, 

And  grudged  him  his  lot. 

So,  when  with  honey 
The  bee  came  that  day, 
Envy,  with  shouting. 

Did  scare  it  away. 

When,  with  his  dew-drop, 

The  humming-bird  flew. 
Envy,  with  shouting, 

Chased  him  away\oo. 

Then  came  another, 

Of  Envy  the  mate, 

Love’s  dread  disturber, 

And  handmaid  of  Hate-v 
Jealousy  came  there. 

And  Peace  left  the  door — 
Peace,  which  had  never 
Left  Love’s  cot  before, 

I, eve  now  sat  pining. 

And  drooping  his  head ) 
Tears  fill’d  his  eyelids — ■ 

He  wish’d  himself  dead. 
For  they  had  robb’d  him 
Ot  all  he  held  dear ; 

Nought  was  now  left  him 
To  solace  him  hers. 

Orief,  with  eyes  streaming. 
Despair  at  her  sido. 

Came  clothed  in  sorrow — 
Despair  and  his  bride. 
These  sought  the  bower 
Once  fill'd  with  delight. 
Now  sad  and  dreary, 

And  gloomy  as  night, 

Onao  Love  had  sliunn’d  them. 
And  hade  them  bagone  ; 
Now  they  were  welcome, 
SiDee  all  else  had  flown. 


religious  than  that  of  Careme  to  his  gastronomic  lucubrations.  To  dis- 
tract him  from  meditations  which  rendered  him  unconscious  of  what  was 
passing  around  him,  the  young  woman  was  obliged  to  lay  her  hand  gently 
upon  the  shoulder  of  the  dreamer. 

He  started  like  one  suddenly  a, wakened  from  a profound  sleep;  apolo- 
gised for  his  distraction;  and,  with  the  air  of  a man  not  deficient  in  know- 
ledge of  the  world  and  elegance  of  manner,  presented  a chair  to  the  fair 
unknown. 

The  latter  raised  her  veil,  and  discovered  to  Careme  one  of  the  most 
exquisite  faces  that  the  imagination  of  the  poet  ever  pictured.  It  was  not 
beautiful—  it  was  heavenly. 

“Do  you  know  me?”  asked  she,  in  a sweet,  melodious  tone. 

“ If  I had  once  had  the  honour  of  seeing  madame,  neither  my  memory 
nor  my  heart  could  have  forgotten  her,”  replied  Careme,  bowing 

“ So  much. the  better,”  said  she.  “The  woman  will  owe  nothing  to  the 
artist,  the  unknown  to  the  celebrated  woman.  I shall  but  be  the  more 
proud  of  my  success,  and  grateful  for  your  condescension.  Monsieur 
Careme,  I am  come  to  ask  a favour  of  you.”  . 

“ The  favour  must  needs  be  an  impossibility,  if  my  desire  to  serve  you 
go  not  even  beyond  your  requisition.” 

“I  am  charmed  with  your  kindness — and  yet  I ought  not  to  dissimulate 
— what  I come  to  ask  of  you  is  no  trifle.  You  are,  perhaps,  aware,  that 
women  are  bold  and  exacting.” 

Careme  bowed,  and  awaited  in  silence  her  explanation. 

“ Monsieur  Careme,  I am  come  to  request  you  to  prepare  a dinner  for 
one  of  my  friends.” 

“ The  little  knowledge  that  I possess  is  at  tho  service  of  all  lovers  of 
science,”  replied  he,  taking  a pen  to  sketch  a bill  of  fare, 

“ My  requisition  goes  still  farther  than  you  suppose,  I desire  that  this 
dinner  shall  be  your  work  only.” 

Careme  assumed  a serious  and  dignified  air.  “ Madame  is,  perhaps, 
aware  that  I have  the  honour  to  belong  to  Monsieur  de  Talleyrand,  which 
position  prevents  me  from  bestowing  my  attentions  elsewhere.” 

She  threw  off  her  bonnet  in  the  most  graceful  manner,  ran  to  the  piano, 
and  began  to  sing.  Never  was  there  a more  pure  and  melodious  voice. 
Careme,  affected,  felt  his  heart  beat  violently.  With  tearful  eyes,  he  threw 
himself  at  the  feet  of  the  singer,  and  confessed  himself  delighted, 
vanquished,  “I  will  obey  you,  madame;  I will  do  all  that  you  may  ask 
of  me.” 

She  arose,  her  face  still  beaming  with  inspiration,  and  extended  her 
hand  to  Careme — “Thank  you,”  said  she,  with  ohildish  delight.  “I 
accept  your  promise.  But  reflect,  before  further  committing  yourself,  that 
your  kindness  may  render  me  exacting.” 

“ I will  obey  you  implicitly.” 

“ Wait,”  replied  she;  “you  may  still  regret  your  complaisance.”  Sho 
sang  again.  Tears  stole  down  the  cheeks  of  Careme— he  was  quite  beside 
himself. 

“ Now  I dictate  my  wishes,”  replied  the  young  woman,  in  a lively  tone, 
whilst  the  illustrious  steward  raised  to  his  lips  the  delicate  white  hand 
under  whose  fingers  the  notes  of  tho  piano  had  just  vibrated  with  such 
power. 

“ You  will  prepare,  with  the  greatest  possible  luxury  end  profusion,  a 
dinner  for  three  guests.  No  one,  not  even  those  who  enjoy  your  most 
entire  confidence,  shall  aid  in  the  slightest  particular.  The  most  trifling 
sauce,  the  soup  even,  must  be  your  own  work.  I have  but  one  word  to 
add:  never  have  you  laboured,  never  shall  you  labour  for  an  amateur 
more  worthy,  more  capable  of  appreciating  the  wonderful  creations  of 
your  art.” 

e “ Madame,  you  shall  be  religiously  obeyed,” 

“ The  day  after  to-morrow,  at  four  o’clock  precisely,  I will  send  for  all 
that  ^pu  will  have  been  able  to  prepare  beforehand.  You  will  then  suffer 
'yourself  to  be  blindfolded,  and  enter  a carriage  which  will  await  you — a 
faithful  servant  will  conduct  you  to  the  apartment  in  which  you  will  com- 
plete your  labours.  The  same  precaution  will,  of  course,  be  observed  on 
your  return.” 

“ Wherefore  all  this  mystery?”  asked  Careme,  charmed  with  the 
romantic  aspect  which  the  adventure  was  assuming. 

“ You  have  sworn  obedience— obey.  Adieu,” 

She  placed  upon  the  desk  of  Careme  a pocket-book  with  clasps  of  gold, 
and  was  about  to  depart.  Careme  detained  her— gently  took  the  bank 
notes  from  the  pocket-book,  and  added,  in  a dignified  tone,  which  admitted 
of  no  reply — “ To  insist  of  my  acceptance  of  these,  madame,  would  be  to 
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offend  me  seriously.  I shall  retain  the  pocket-book  as  a precious  souvenir. 
As  to  its  contents,  yon  will  have  the  goodness  to  distribute  it  amongst 
poor  and  deserving  artists.  These,”  added  he,  “ are  my  conditions — the 
only  ones  to  which  I can  accede.” 

She  extended  him  her  hand,  and  pressed  affectionately  that  of  the  worthy 
and  excellent  steward. 

“ I submit;  but  remember  that  you  are  not  even  to  endeavour  to  ascer- 
tain who  I am.  All  questions  up  a this  subject  are  interdicted.  Conjec- 
ture, even,  is  denied  you.  Nothing  can  be  revealed  to  you  but  by  myself.” 
She  disappeared. 

Careme,  in  the  intervening  two  days,  was  more  than  once -surprised  to 
find  himself  forgetting  his  culinary  meditations  to  dream  of  the  fairy  who 
had  touched  him  with  her  wand,  and  thus  transformed  the  most  illustrious 
steward  of  the  nineteenth  century  into  a simple  cook.  Faithful  in  the  ful- 
filment of  the  most  trifling  arrangement,  he  carried  his  scruples  so  far  as 
to  select  and  purchase  all  the  game,  fruits  and  vegetables  destined  for  the 
repast.  The  profound  skill  of  the  theorist  and  of  the  practitioner  was 
employed  to  examine  each  material  and  reject  all  such  as  might  appear 
questionable. 

On  the  morrow,  as  the  lady  had  announced,  two  domestics  in  black  came 
for  the  preparations  of  Careme.  A few  moments  after,  an  old  servant 
brought  a letter  containing  these  words : “ The  carriage  and  the  bandage 
await  you.”  Careme,  without  the  slightest  hesitation,  resumed  his  steward’s 
dress,  girded  on  his  sword,  and  entered  the  carriage.  The  blinds  were 
carefully  closed,  and  yet,  notwithstanding  this  precaution,  the  old  servant 
bound  his  eye3  with  a splendid  cachmere  shawl.  The  carriage  proceeded 
for  about  ten  minutes,  and  then  stopped;  two  footmen  respectfully  took  the 
hand  of  Careme  and  assisted  him  to  alight;  he  then  ascended  a staircase, 
and,  after  traversing  several  passages,  was  ushered  into  an  apartment. 
The  bandage  was  then  removed  from  his  eyes. 

He  found  himself  in  a small  room,  in  which  there  were  two  portable 
furnaces  for  the  completion  of  his  culinary  operations.  A white  satin 
apron  with  his  cypher,  and  an  embroidered  cap,  were  presented  him  by  a 
little  negro,  who  immediately  vanished.  At  five  o’clock  precisely,  Careme 
rang  the  little  silver  bell  which  was  laid  upon  a velvet  cushion  near  him. 
Two  servants  immediately  entered,  received  from  his  hands  the  dishes 
which  he  had  prepared,  and  listened  respectfully  to  the  clear  and  concise 
directions  which  he  gave  in  regard  to  serving  them.  He  then  doffed  his 
apron  and  cap,  resumed  his  former  dress,  and  awaited  his  deliverance. 
The  door,  which  the  servants  had  carefully  closed,  was  once  more  opened, 
and  the  little  negro  entered.  He  presented  to  the  steward  the  cachmere 
of  which  he  had  before  made  use,  invited  him,  by  a gesture,  to  once  more 
blindfold  his  eyes,  then  took  him  by  the  hand  and  led  him  to  a neighbour- 
ing room.  An  arm-chair  was  placed  behind  Careme;  he  was  seated  and 
the  bandage  removed.  The  author  of  the  Art  of  Cooking  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  saw  before  him  the  dinner  which  he  had  just  prepared.  He 
occupied  the  seat  of  honour  between  the  fair  unknown  and  a poet, 

“Will  you  pardon  my  stratagem!”  said  the  latter,  extending  his  hand  to 
Careme.  “ I wished  to  entertain  you,  but  how  could  I offer  to  Careme  a 
dinner  worthy  of  him,  unless  prepared  by  himself?  The  most  celebrated 
of  our  singers,  for  whom  my  respect  equals  my  affection,  and  who,  in  re- 
turn honours  me  with  her  friendship,  came  to  my  aid.” 

Careme  was  much  affected. 

15  It  would  be  impossible,”  murmured  he,  in  an  agitated  tone,  “ to  pay 
more  delicate  homage  to  the  talent  of  an  artist.  Never  shall  I forget  the 
proof  of  esteem  which  you  have  given  me.” 

“ And  I,  can  I ever  forget  your  kindness,  my  good  Careme — I,  whom 
you  aided  when  I was  obscure  and  unknown?  Your  influence  and  your 
purse — I blush  not  to  acknowledge  it — came  to  my  assistance.  To  you  I 
owe  the  protection  of  the  Prince  Talleyrand.  If  fortune  and  fame  smile 
upon  me,  do  I not  owe  it  all  to  you?  But  the  dinner,  which  awaits  us,  is 
cooling.  You  have  said  in  your  works  that  you  are  a gourmand.  Never 
will  you  have  a more  glorious  opportunity  of  proving  your  assertion.” 

Careme  smiled — seated  himself  at  table,  unfolded  his  napkin,  and  armed 
himself  with  a spoon.  It  was,  I assure  you,  a scene  full  of  interest  to 
see  this  master  of  French  cookery  discussing  his  own  works — and  congra- 
tulating himself  upon  the  wonders  he  had  achieved,  sometimes  he  applauded 
aloud.  He  ate  slowly — prolonged  his  enjoyment  with  the  voluptuousness 
of  a gourmand  who  sees  old  Bourdeaux  wine  sparkling  before  him. 

Une  bisque  de  perdream r,  from  its  extreme  tenderness  and  delicacy  of 
flavour,  seemed  to  him  so  worthy  of  commendation,  that,  he  allowed  him- 
self to  be  helped  a second  time. 

Des  ortolans  d la  prooenqale  were  less  fortunate.  Hardly  had  his 
fork  penetrated  the  outer  crust  than  clouds  gathered  on  the  brow  of 
Careme.  He  heaved  a deep  sigh,  and  then  pushed  from  him  his  plate. 
Alas!  the  truffles  were  not  sufficiently  seasoned.  The  man  of  science  had 
failed  in  a vulgar  detail — he  had  allowed  himself  to  be  deceived  where  the 
mosi.  common -place  cook  would  have  been  successful!  On  what  trifles  does 
success  depend,  and  how  often  is  humiliation  found  side  by  side  with  glory! 

Careme  remained  silent  and  dispirited,  until  a dish  was  brought  on,  con- 
taining a heater  of  silver  gilt,  and  which  by  an  innovation  as  bold  as  it  was 
original,  he,  had  ordered  to  be  served  between  the  third  course  and  the  des- 
sert—it  was  one  of  those  innovations  allowable  to  genius. 

After  having  left  the  other  guests  for  a few  moments  in  a state  of  sus- 
pense, he  triumphantly  raised  the  cover  and  discovered  three  little  tarts, 
the  appearance  of  which  alone  would  have  excited  the  most  satiated  appe- 
tite— I could  not  even  tell  you  of  what  colour  they  were,  but  to  look  at 
them  made  one  desire  to  taste  them. 


Careme  served  one  to  each  of  his  companions,  and  reserved  the  third  for 
himself. 

It  must  bo  confessed  that  never  before  had  the  art  of  the  pastry-cook 
invented  anything  comparable.  Had  the  great  Vatel  been  permitted  to 
taste  that  exquisite,  melting  crust,  which  mixed  so  deliciously  with  the 
cream — yes,  the  great  Vatel  would  have  cried  with  rage,  and  have  sought 
his  sword  as  on  that  memorable  day  in  which  the  fish  failed  him. 

The  poet  and  the  Prima  Donna  seized  both  the  hands  of  Careme,  and 
pressed  them  enthusiastically.  He  received  this  homage,  not  with  the 
abandon  of  an  artist  who  is  forced  to  confess  his  own  superiority;  on  the 
contrary,  a sort  of  feeling  of  inferiority  was  visible  in  his  expression — 
“Alas!”  said  he,  “I  have  in  this  production  but  the  smaller  merit  of  ex- 
ecution. The  glory  of  such  an  invention  belongs  to  another,  although  1 
am  the  only  steward  in  Paris  who  can  prepare  them.  The  secret  of  so 
wonderful  a composition  is  in  possession  of  but  three  persons — myself  in- 
cluded. Never,  perhaps,  my  friend,  in  your  poetical  compositions  have 
you  ever  imagined  anything  more  outlandish  and  strange  than  the  train  of 
circumstances  which  threw  this  recipe  into  my  hands.  If  you  would  like, 
I will  tell  you  the  story.  It  will  be  quite  apropos  to  this  little  fete,  and 
will  serve  to  establish  a fact  too  little  known — that  the  science  of  cookery, 
like  music  and  drawing,  should  form  a part  of  the  education  of  all  young 
people. 

“ It  is  now  some  seven  or  eight  years  since,  that  one  evening,  fatigued 
by  long  reflection  upon  a dinner  which  his  Excellency  the  Prince  of  Bene- 
vento  was  to  give,  that  I left  my  laboratory  to  wander  about  the  streets  of 
Paris.  Nothing  facilitates  more  astonishingly  the  flow  of  my  thoughts 
than  walking.  I wished  to  compose  a new  dish,  and  I sought  a bold 
combination  which  would  unite  the  different  qualities  of  the  most  opposite 
styles  of  European  cookery — namely,  the  English  and  the  Italian. 

“ Absorbed  in  my  reflections,  I suddenly  heard  a voice  calling  my  name. 
I raised  my  head,  and  forsook  my  dreams  for  the  real  world  about  me. 
The  person  who  condescended  to  stop  me  was  the  Prince  of  Parma,  high 
chancellor  of  the  empire.  He  was  walking,  as  was  his  habit,  in  the  Bar- 
viere  des  Panorames,  before  going  to  the  Theatre  des  Varietes,  which  he 
honoured  nightly  with  his  presence.  Two  or  three  steps  behind  his  high- 
ness walked,  as  usual,  in  French  dress,  with  sword  and  chapeau,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Villevielle  and  the  Marquis  of  Aigrefeuille — the  former  the  most 
complete  personification  of  starvation.  It  had  been  one  of  my  dreams  to 
triumph  over  his  leanness.  It  has  ever  made  me  sad  to  see  a gastronomer 
resemble  a skeleton.  The  Marquis  of  Aigrefeuille,  on  the  contrary,  pre- 
sented in  his  round  person  the  appearance  of  a man  who  does  honour  to  a 
good  table,  and  who  eats  not  from  necessity  but  from  pleasure. 

“‘Well,’  said  his  highness,  ‘what  are  you  now  about,  Careme?  what 
new  triumph  have  you  recently  introduced  in  the  art  of  cookery?’ 

“ ‘ Nothing  worthy  of  so  distinguished  a gastronomer  as  your  highness,’ 
I replied.  ‘ I hope,  however,  ere  long,  to  submit  an  innovation  of  which, 
I trust,  your  highness  will  condescend  to  approve.’ 

“ I then  spoke  of  my  project  of  uniting  the  English  and  Italian  styles. 
The  Marquis  de  Villevielle  approached  to  listen. 

“ ‘ Careme,’  replied  his  highness,  ‘ you  are  now  seeking  to  give  a falsa 
direction  to  your  genius.  Have  nothing  to  do  with  the  English — their  cook- 
ery is  barbarous:  I have  no  greater  esteem  for  the  Italians,  who  lavish 
their  spices,  and  only  seek  to  burn  the  palate  and  destroy  its  sensibility. 
You  can  never  prevent  the  pudding  of  one  from  being  indigestible,  nor  the 
maccaroni  of  the  other  from  being  consumed  with  pepper.  Were  I in  your 
place,  I should  direct  my  researches  towards  the  East.  The  Greeks  and 
the  Romans  understood  good  living.  The  Indians,  the  Persians,  the  Turks, 
with  their  savoury  fruits,  understood  the  art  of  confectionery  better  than 
any  other  people  in  the  world.  If  you  wish  to  imitate,  go  back  to  them. 
But  still,  it  were  better  to  invent — and  no  one  is  more  competent  than 
yourself  to  do  so.’ 

“ The  two  marquises  applauded  the  words  of  the  prince  in  the  most 
flattering  manner.  I resolved  to  show  myself  worthy  of  such  glorious  en- 
couragement, and  resumed  my  ramble  and  my  meditations.  I wandered  a, 
long  while,  as  I had  before  done,  and  without  noticing  in  what  direction. 
At  last,  fatigue  awakened  so  strongly  my  appetite,  that  I dropped  my 
scientific  researches  in  order  to  find  wherewith  to  satisfy  my  hunger.  I 
began  by  ascertaining  in  what  street  I was  wandering.  It  was  one  of 
those  straight  and  narrow  passages  which  intersect  one  another  in  the 
street  St.  Antoine,  and  form  a muddyjhet-work  around  the  royal  square. 
A low  eating-house,  with  its  horse-flesh  and  suspicious  rabbits,  was  before 
me.  The  bare  idea  of  such  a repast  was  revolting.  I preferred  entering 
a little  pastrycook’s  shop  which  I perceived  at  a short  distance.  I smiled 
when  1 thought  of  Careme  supping  upon  a poor  muffin.  To  my  great 
surprise,  there  was  not  one  upon  the  counter.  I only  saw  a sort  of  tart 
which  looked  sufficiently  inviting,  and  which  was  presented  by  an  old 
negress. 

“ I tasted  it— never  did  surprise  equal  mine.  Figure  to  yourself  Ovid 
listening  to  verses  more  beautiful  than  his  own,  improvised  by  a Thracian 
peasant.  I ate  a second  tart,  for  some  accidental  combination  might  have 
given  to  the  first  its  indescribable  flavour.  The  second,  if  possible,  sur 
passed  the  first,  which  had  so  surprised  me.  1 Madame,’  said  I to  the 
negress,  ‘ by  whom  were  these  tarts  made?’ 

“ ‘ By  me,’  replied  she. 

“ ‘ Give  me  the  recipe,’  said  I;  ‘here  is  your  recompense.’  I drew  from 
my  pocket-book  a bill  of  five  hundred  francs,  and  offered  it  to  the  African. 
She  refused,  and  added-—*  Sir,  I cannot  accept  your  offer.  I .swore  at  the 
bed-ride  of  a dying  woman  to  only  reveal  the  secret  of  these  tarts  to  her 
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daughter,  and  on  the  express  condition  that  she  should  not  reveal  it  before 
attaining  her  eighteenth  year.’ 

“ I need  not  add  that  the  reply,  instead  of  satisfying  my  curiosity,  served 
only  to  increase  it. 

“ ‘ Who  was  this  dying  woman?’  asked  I. 

“‘I  have  never  known  her  name!  One  night,  in  London,  I was  sum- 
moned to  attend  upon  a poor  stranger,  who  had  arrived  during  the  da}', 
accompanied  by  only  a little  girl;  she  had  been  suddenly  taken  violently 
ill.  The  physician  announced  that  she  would  not  survive  the  night.  TIis 
predictions  were  but  too  fully  realized;  delirium  soon  set  in;  two  ideas 
seemed  ever  present  to  her  mind — the  desertion  of  her  daughter,  and  a 
receipt  which  she  repeated  with  singular  exactness.  She  said  that  the 
tarts  of  which  she  spoke  were  the  invention  of  a Persian  prince.  Towards 
morning  the  delirium  ceased,  the  invalid  raised  her  head  and  beckoned  me 
to  approach.  In  a clear  voice  she  repeated  to  me  the  receipt.  ‘ Remember,’ 
said  she,  ‘ it  is  the  only  hope  of  happiness  that  remains  for  my  child — let 
no  other  know  it  until  she  shall  have  attained  her  eighteenth  year!  Swear 
to  it!  It  is  a talisman  which  will  protect  her.  She  fell  back — she  was 
dead!’ 

“ After  having  shed  a few  tears,  the  negress  continued — ‘ Notwithstand- 
ing my  poverty,  I had  not  the  heart  to  abandon  a motherless  child.  I 
sold  a few  clothes  and  jewels  of  the  deceased,  and  had  her  decently 
interred.  With  the  remainder  I purchased  a little  shop,  and  began  to 
make  tarts  after  the  recipe  which  had  been  given  me.  This  new  trade 
soon  obtained  a celebrity  which  enabled  me  to  renounce  my  old  profession 
of  nurse,  and  to  bring  up  respectably  my  adopted  daughter. 

“ ‘ Twelve  years  passed,  at  the  end  of  which  time  I found  myself  suffi- 
ciently rich  to  undertake  a journey  to  Paris.  This  bad  long  been  my  most 
ardent  desire.  The  mother  of  Margaret  was  French,  and  a mysterious 
hand  led  me  to  re-conduct  this  child  to  her  native  land.  I left  London, 
and  as  soon  as  peace  permitted,  came  to  Paris.  My  tarts  obtained  the 
same  celebrity  in  Paris  as  in  London;  but  thus  far  they  have  not  effected, 
in  the  position  of  Margaret,  any  of  those  happy  changes  which  her 
mother  seemed  to  predict  with  so  much  confidence.’ 

“‘Can  I see  Mademoiselle  Margaret?’ 

‘“She  is  now  asleep,  sir.  Returning  from  school  at  seven,  she  retires  at 
eight,  in  order  that  she  may  be  enabled  to  resume  her  studies  on  the 
following  morning.’ 

“ I reflected  for  some  moments,  and  ate  a third  tart.  After  this  new 
proof,  sure  not  of  acting  hastily,  I said  to  the  negress — 1 To-morrow,  at 
four  o’clock,  you  will  come  and  make  six  of  these  tarts  at  the  hotel  of  the 
Prince  Benevento;  here  is  the  address.’ 

“ She  looked  at  me  distrustfully. 

“ ‘ You  need  not  fear,’  said  I,  ‘ I swear  upon  my  honour  not  to  seek 
to  penetrate  your  secret.  If  I make  this  requisition,  it  is  only  that  I may 
be  enabled  to  serve  the  tarts  hot.  You  will  bring  with  you  all  the 
necessary  ingredients.’ 

“ She  came  the  next  day,  as  I had  directed,  and  prepared  the  tarts.  I 
had  them  served  upon  the  table  of  Monsieur,  at  which  his  highness  the 
High  Chancellor  was  dining.  I awaited,  in  anxiety,  the  result  of  my  expe- 
riment; nor  was  I kept  long  in  suspense.  I had  expected  congratulation. 
Monsieur  de  Talleyrand  overwhelmed  me  with  reproaches. 

“ ‘ Careme,’  said  he,  ‘ of  what  were  those  tarts  made  which  were  just 
served?  Hardly  had  Cambaceres  tasted  them,  when  the  blood  rose  in  his 
face,  and  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  a violent  indigestion.’ 

“ It  was  the  first  indigestion  that  the  Prince  of  Parma  had  ever  ex- 
perienced. 

“ Cambaceres,  attacked  with  indigestion  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  in 
the  house  of  Prince  Talleyrand,  at  a table  served  under  the  directions  of 
Careme! 

“ It  was  enough  to  shame  and  grieve  one  to  death,”  added  Careme, 
blushing  even  at  the  painful  recollection. 

He  then  continued — “ Such  a check  might  decide  the  fate  of  my  whole 
life,  destroy  my  reputation,  acquired  by  so  many  glorious  achievements, 
and  leave  me  bound  hand  and  foot  to  the  sarcasms  of  my  enemies  and  my 
rivals.  The  blow  was  more  severe,  as  it  struck  me  on  a point  upon  which 
I had  believed  myself  invulnerable.  I had,  all  my  life,  professed  that  the 
great  merit  of  my  cookery  consisted  in  reconciling  Hygiene  with  gastro- 
nomy, and  now,  the  most  illustrious,  the  most  robust,  the  most  invincible 
stomach  in  Europe  was  overcome  by  me! 

“ 1 cannot  describe  to  you  what  a wretched  night  I passed.  From  hour 
to  hour  I sent  to  inquire  after  the  prince.  The  High  Chancellor  continued 
to  suffer  greatly;  he  appeared  greatly  agitated,  and  to  aggravate  his  indis- 
position, fever  had  set  in.  At  last,  towards  five  o’clock  in  the  morning,  a 
note  informed  me  that  the  invalid  slept  profoundly.  The  physicians  had 
left  him,  declaring  that  on  the  morrow  no  unfavourable  symptoms  would 
he  found  remaining. 

“Reassured,  at  least  in  regard  to  the  health  of  my  victim,  I tried  to  sleep 
— need  I add,  I could  not  close  my  eyes.  Early  in  the  morning  I de- 
scended to  my  laboratory,  and  sought  relief  from  that  art  which  I loved  so 
well,  and  which  had  so  cruelly  deceived  me.  It  was  hardly  possible  for  me 
to  fix  my  mind  upon  the  most  simple  combination — twice  did  I sweeten  a 
cream,  which  I amused  myself  by  preparing  for  the  breakfast  of  Monsieur 
de  Talleyrand,  and  at  last  caught  myself  holding  it  over  a heater  without 
fire.  Towards  noon,  a footman  of  the  Prince  of  Parma  came  to  notify  to 
me  that  his  master  desired  to  speak  with  me  immediately. 

“ This  was  the  finishing  stroke.  His  highness  undoubtedly  wished  to 
reproach  me,  and  overwhelm  me  with  shame.  I resigned  myself  to  a 


punishment  which  I felt  that  1 had  deserved  for  daring  to  serve  at  the  tab  - 
of  bis  excellency,  confectionery  manufactured  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoin  . 
As  a soldier  who  is  about  to  be  degraded  puts  on  hi-  uniform,  I assumed 
my  grand  costume  cf  steward,  and  repaired  to  the  prince.  Hardly  had  my 
name  been  announced,  when  I was  admitted.  I found  the  prince  pale, 
weak,  and  dejected.  I fell  upon  my  knees,  unable  to  repress  my  tears  and 
sobs.  ‘Compose  yourself,  Careme,’  said  the  prince,  kindly,  ‘compose 
yourself — you  are  not  answerable  for  my  indisposition — your  magnanimity 
but  renders  my  repentance  the  more  sincere,  and  adds  to  the  cruel  gravity 
of  my  fault.’  He  motioned  me  to  rise  and  seat  myself  in  a chair  to  which 
he  pointed;  then  passing  his  hand  across  his  forehead,  where  the  traces  of 
his  late  suffering  were  still  visible,  * Did  you  yourself  compose  the  recipe 
of  those  tarts?’  asked  he. 

“ ‘ No,  sir  ! They  were  not  even  made  by  me.’ 

“ He  started  as  though  stung  by  a viper — but  quickly  mastering  his 
emotion,  he  ordered  me  by  a look  to  go  on. 

“ ‘I  acknowledge  my  fault  in  all  its  extent,’  added  I,  ‘ and  this  acknow- 
ledgment shall  be  my  punishment — yes,  sir,  infatuated,  I dared  to  send  to 
the  table  of  my  master — to  that  table  at  which  his  highness  was  seated— 
tarts  made  by  an  old  negress  in  the  street  St.  Antoine.’ 

Careme,’  exclaimed  the  prince,  ‘we  must  ascertain  immediately  who 
taught  her  to  prepare  those  tarts?’ 

“ I confess  that  at  that  moment,  so  great  was  his  distress,  that  some 
suspicion  of  an  attempt  to  poison  the  High  Chancellor  Hashed  across  my 
mind. 

“ ‘ She  would  not  consent  to  tell  me.  In  vain  I offered  to  purchase  her 
secret — she  obstinately  refused  to  sell  it;  all  that  I could  learn  is,  that  she 
is  recently  arrived  from  England  accompanied  by  a young  girl.’ 

“ ‘ My  God!’  murmured  his  highness,  ‘ my  God!  am  I at  last  on  the  track 
of  a secret  which  I have  so  long  sought?’ 

“ He  rang — a valet  appeared. 

“ ‘ Peter,’  said  he,  ‘ take  my  carriage,  and  go  immediately  with  Monsieur 
Careme  to  an  old  negress  who  sells  confectionery  in  the  street  St.  Antoine ; 
you  will  bring  the  woman  and  a young  girl  who  lives  with  her  to  me.  Go! 
let  the  horses  fly — every  moment  will  seem  to  me  an  age.’ 

“ I confess  it — a complete  confusion  took  possession  of  me,  I understood 
nothing  of  what  passed ; the  valet  shared  my  astonishment — he  confessed 
to  me  by  the  way,  that  during  the  twenty  years  which  he  had  had  the 
honour  of  serving  his  highness,  never  before  had  he  seen  him  so  excited. 

“ Thanks  to  the  spirit  of  the  horses,  we  soon  arrived  at  our  destination. 
The  negress  received,  without  any  surprise,  and,  indeed,  with  an  expression 
of  satisfaction,  our  order  to  follow  us. 

“ ‘ You  then  know  Monsieur  Cambaceres?’  asked  I. 

“ ‘ No;  but  what  of  that?’  said  she,  ‘ have  I not  the  talisman  of  my  tarts 
to  protect  me?  The  predictions  of  the  dying  woman  are  now,  I am  sure, 
about  being  accomplished.’ 

“ She  then  called  a young  girl  of  exquisite  beauty,  who  seemed  about 
fourteen  years  of  age.  After  having  addressed  some  words  to  her  in 
English,  she  presented  her  to  us.  The  young  girl  took  the  hand  of  the 
woman,  raised  her  eyes  to  heaven,  as  if  in  thankfulness,  and  we  returned 
to  the  hotel  of  the  prince.  Hardly  had  we  crossed  the  sill  of  the  prince’s 
cabinet,  than  the  High  Chancellor  uttered  a cry  of  surprise  and  joy.  He 
ran  to  the  young  girl,  took  her  by  the  arm,  and  imprinted  a kiss  upon  her 
forehead,  exclaiming,  ‘ My  child!  how  many  years  have  I sought  you!’ 

“ I left  the  cabinet,  and  awaited  in  the  antechamber  until  five  o’clock, 
when  my  duties  called  me  to  the  Prince  Talleyrand’s.  I expected  to  bo 
again  summoned  to  the  Prince  of  Parma,  but  I was  mistaken — his  highness 
spoke  to  me  no  more  of  the  adventure  in  which  I had  played  so  strange  a 
part.  Once,  during  a conference  which  I held  with  the  eminent  gastro- 
nomer, I hazarded  an  allusion  to  the  mysterious  tarts.  A forbidding  look 
from  the  prince  warned  me  of  my  indiscretion,  and  I stopped.  Nor  did  1 
again  venture  to  commit  the  same  error. 

“ I confess,  however,  that  the  secret  of  the  mysterious  tarts  troubled  me 
greatly,  even  in  the  midst  of  my  gravest  occupations.  My  researches 
after  the  negress  were  fruitless.  She  had  never  returned  to  her  shop,  which 
was  now  occupied  by  a confectioner  who  had  never  seen  her.  The  valets 
of  Monsieur  Cambaceres  had  taken  away  her  moveables  and  given  satis  lac 
tion  for  the  rent.  I lost  myself  in  the  most  ridiculous  conjectures.  W as 
it  possible  that  he  had  found  the  tarts  delicious,  and  had  endeavoured,  by  a re 
finement  worthy  of  the  gastronomer,  to  obtain  the  monopoly?  The  tarts  were 
never  served  upon  his  table  ! He  had  never  known  tkG  young  girl  before 
she  entered  his  house,  and  yet  he  had  shown  the  greatest  joy  at  seeing  her; 
and  since  that  time,  no  one  knew  what  had  become  of  lnr — she  had  never 
been  seen  in  the  house!  Never  was  curiosity  more  severely  tried.  Ihree 
years  passed  by:  I had  almost  forgotten  the  particulars  ot  this  adventure, 
when  one  morning  the  Prince  de  Talleyrand  condescended,  as  was  some- 
times his  wont,  to  enter  my  laboratory. 

“ ‘ Careme,’  said  he,  at  the  same  time  smiling,  ‘ I have  a secret  to  confide 
to  you-  I know  that  you  may  be  trusted.  Swear  then  that  you  will  never 
reveal  the  secret  which  I am  about  to  tell  you — that  it  shall  die  with  you— 
swear  upon  your  honour.’ 

“ The  prince  made  this  requisition  in  a half  serious,  halt  joking  tone, 
which  he  often  assumed  to  me.  I promised  all  that  he  asked. 

“ ‘ I can,  now,’  said  he,  ‘ without  danger,  confide  to  you  the  recipe  ol  a 
dish  which  I shall  expect  to  see  ou  Thursday,  in  the  bill  of  a splendid  din- 
ner which  I am  to  give.’ 

■ “ I glanced  at  the  recipe — it  was,  there  could  be  no  doubt,  that  of  the 
mysterious  tarts. 
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“ The  prince  could  not  refrain  from  laughing  at  my  surprise.  He  left 
without  deigning  to  give  me  the  explanation  which  I begged.  I set  myself 
to  work,  and  soon  succeeded  in  making  the  tarts  so  as  to  defy  the  old 
negress  herself. 

“ It  was  a most  singular  and  unheard  of  combination  of  the  most  opposite 
substances.  To  read  the  enumeration  of  ingredients,  you  would  have 
thought  it  the  result  of  a wild  imagination,  and  have  expected  a most  miser- 
able compound — and  yet,  you  have  had  an  opportunity  of  judging,  and  I 
venture  to  say  that  never  before  did  so  delicious  a mixture  delight  your 
palate.  On  the  following  Thursday,  when  I repaired  to  the  dining-room 
to  superintend  the  repast,  the  first  person  whom  I perceived  was  the  young 
girl  of  whom  1 before  spoke,  covered  with  diamonds.  She  occupied  the  seat 
of  honour  on  the  right  of  Prince  Talleyrand,  and  on  her  other  side  was  placed 
his  highness  the  Prince  of  Parma. 

“ So  amazed  was  I,  that  my  hat  dropped  from  my  hand,  and  it  was  some 
moments  before  I could  recover  myself. 

“ When  the  moment  arrived  for  serving  the  tarts,  I took  theta  from  the 
hand  of  the  servant,  and  boldly  placed  them  before  the  young  woman.  She 
was  unable  to  repress  a slight  exclamation,  and  exchanged  a hurried  glance 
with  the  High  Chancellor.  She  then  condescended  to  serve  the  tarts  with 
her  own  hands,  and  carried  her  condescension  so  far  as  to  congratulate  me 
upon  my  success. 

“ After  the  dinner  was  finished,  and  the  guests  had  left  the  table,  I slip- 
ped near  to  the  Marquis  of  Aigrefeuille,  and  asked  the  name  of  the  lady.  ‘ It 

is, ’  replied  he,  ‘ Madame,  the  Duchess  of  D . She  last  week  married  the 

young  and  handsome  Duke  of  D , and  brought  him  a dowry  of  upwards 

of  five  millions  of  frances.’ 

“I  was  stupified.  A vender  of  tarts  briDg  a dowry  of  five  millions! 
And  yet,  so  it  wa3.  The  information  which  I received  from  the  notary 
comfirmed  the  account  given  me  by  the  marquis.  Since  then  I have  not 
been  able  to  make  any  discoveries  which  might  enable  me  to  untie  the 
Gordian  knot;  and,  as  I had  not  the  sword  of  Alexander  with  which  to  cut 

it,  I resolved  to  think  no  more  of  it.” 

“Well,”  said  the  Priina  Donna,”  I shall  take  upon  myself  to  solve  this 
mystery.” 

“ You,  madame?”  asked  Careme,  with  astonishment, 

44  I.” 

“By  what  miracle?” 

“Alas!  without  either  miracle  or  romance— by  the  most  simple,  com- 
mon-place means.  I was  the  school  companion  of  Dorothy  V,,  now  Duchess 
of  D 

“ What  a coincidence!”  exclaimed  Careme. 

“ A coincidence  which  united  with  me  two  hundred  young  girls  all 
equally  acquainted  with  the  secret  whioh  you  have  pursued  with  so  much 
anxiety.  Since  you  speak  of  this  enigma,  I am  ready  to  read  you  the  so- 
lution.” 

It  was  now  Gareme’s  turn  to  listen* 

“la  1776,’’  added  she,  “two  families,  being  on  the  most  friendly  terms, 
inhabited  two  contiguous  houses  at  Montpelier.  The  one  was  simply  a 
citizen’s  dwelling,  the  other  a palaoe.  The  former  belonged  to  Monsieur 
Cambaceres,  Counsellor  to  the  Court  of  Subsidies;  the  latter  to  the  Count 
of  P , Governor  of  Picardy. 

“ The  son  of  the  Counsellor  had  been  brought  up  on  the  most  intimate 
terms  with  the  daughter  of  the  Governor.  Nearly  the  same  age,  living 
side  by  side,  they  saw  one  another  freely  at  all  hours.  The  old  aunt,  who, 
in  the  absence  of  the  father,  had  charge  of  the  education  of  Diana,  never 
dreamed  of  interrupting  the  intimacy  which  had  lasted  for  eighteen  years. 
Regis  passed  nearly  every  evening  with  the  ladies,  who  constituted  hia 
only  society,  with  the  exception  of  an  old  uncle,  an  archdeacon.,  a great 
card-player,  who  came  regularly  each  evening,  from  five  o’clock  until  nine, 
and  placed  himself  at  a card-table  opposite  Madame,  the  Dowager  Countess 
of  N . 

“ Whilst  the  old  people  beguiled  their  leisure  by  games  of  cards,  the 
young  people  read,  and  wandered  together  through  the  ideal  world.  The 
Arabian  Nights,  too,  one  of  the  books  which  the  guardian  had  permitted 
them  those  fanciful  stories,  in  which  the  oriental  imagination  lavishes  its 
fantastic  treasures,  were  to  them  irresistibly  attractive.  They  knew  all 
the  heroes  by  name— were  familiar  with  their  most  trifling  adventures. 
They  dwelt  with  delight  upon  the  history  of  a poor,  obscure  youth,  who 
suddenly  became  a great  prince,  and  was  enabled  to  marry  the  daughter  of 
the  Caliph,  whom  ho  had  long  loved. 

44  At  this  period  Bedreddin-Hassan,  the  mysterious  husband  of  the  Lady 
of  Beauty,  was  their  favourite  hero. 

“ One  evening,  when  they  were  reading,  for  the  hundredth  time,  the  ad- 
ventures of  this  poor  prince,  reduced  to  selling  tarts  at  the  gates  of  Damas- 
cus, they  conceived  the  idea  of  making  tarts  like  those  of  the  prinoe— the 
receipt  of  which  was  partly  found  in  the  book  of  Galand.  The  project 
was  hailed  with  the  greatest  joy;  they  ran  to  the  kitchen.  Regis,  who 
already  fe.lt  within  him  the  germ  of  that  passion  which  was  to  render  him, 
at  a future  day,  the  most  celebrated  gastronomer  of  Europe,  was  of  no 
slight  assistance  to  the  young  girl  in  hor  culinary  efforts.  After  many 
ineffectual  attempts,  they  succeeded  in  making  excellent  tarts;  they 
hastened  to  carry  their  work  to  the  dowager  and  the  archdeacon.  They 
tasted  at  first,  rather  suspiciously,  but  soon  proclaimed  its  excellency  and 
delicacy.  Never  had  they  tasted  anything  so  delicious!  Whilst  these 
four  happy  persons  were  thus  amusing  themselves,  a post-chaise  entered 
the  court,  and  a grave  and  severs-looking  man  opened  the  door  of  the 
drawing-room.  The  Countess  ran  to  embrace  the  traveller,  and  Diana 


respectfully  presented  her  forehead  for  him  to  kiss.  It  was  the  Duke  of 
P — . He  bowed  coldly  to  the  archdeacon,  cast  a freezing  glance  upon  Regis, 
and  retired  to  his  apartments.  The  young  man  returned  to  his  mother 
with  a weight  upon  his  heart,  and  a prey  to  the  most  fearful  presentiments. 

“Alas!  his  presentiments  did  not  deceive  him — he  saw  Diana  but  onco 
more.  She  left  on  the  following  day  with  her  father,  who  had  betrothed 
her,  without  her  knowledge,  to  the  Marquis  of  V . 

“ Regis  nearly  sank  under  this  separation  — but  time  and  study  softened 
his  grief.  He  entered  on  the  practice  of  law,  he  received  from  his  native 
city  a pension  of  twelve  hundred  livres,  and  soon  acquired  a distingui-hed 
Dame.  I need  not  tell  you  the  rest  of  his  history — you  already  know  it. 
The  obscure  Regis  became  the  distinguished  and  powerful  Cambaceres. 
Cambaceres  became  High  Chancellor  of  the  Empire  and  Prince  of  Parma. 

“In  1793,  when  the  Reign  of  Terror  was  at  its  height,  Cambaceres,  who 
had  long  since  forgotten  the  Prince  of  Bedridden  and  his  tarts,  received  a 
letter,  the  hand-writing  of  which  made  his  heart  beat  violently,  and  filled 
his  eyes  with  tears.  It  was  from  Diana.  4 I have  been  obliged  to  emigrate,’ 
said  she,  ‘ my  husband  was  killed  fighting  at  Quiberon — exile  and  poverty 
will  be  henceforth  my  lot.  I am  a mother — and  I implore  your  protection 
for  my  child — save  for  her  in  better  times  the  inheritance  of  her  father, 
which  has  been  sequestrated  by  the  French  government.  Regis,  I ask  it  of 
you  in  remembrance  of  the  sweet  but  cruel  evening  of  the  tarts  of  Prince 
Bedreddin.  4 Diana  de  P. 

“ ‘P.  S.  I shall  leave  to-morrow  for  England;  arrived  in  London,  I shall 
write  again  to  give  you  my  address.’ 

“ Cambaceres  awaited  the  letter  for  six  months,  but  it  did  not  arrive; 
then,  notwithstanding  the  war,  and  the  many  attendant  difficulties,  he  sent 
agents  to  England  to  seek  out  Diana,  and  bring  her  back  to  France,  when, 
thanks  to  his  credit,  he  hoped  to  restore  her  estates.  But  all  his  researches 
were  fruitless.  For  Diana,  arriving  in  London  in  the  most  frightful 
distress,  died  the  same  day. 

“ Now  you  know  all.  Chance  or  rather  Providence  made  you  an  agent  in 
restoring  to  Diana,  though  his  highness  the  Prince  of  Parma,  the  seques- 
trated estates  of  the  Marquis  of  P — . Cambaceres  became  guardian  of  the 
young  orphan,  placed  her  in  one  of  the  best  schools  of  Paris  to  complete 
her  education,  aud  afterwards  married  her  to  the  Duke  of  D -. 

“ The  old  negress,  now  become  the  happiest  of  governesses,  occupies  a. 
rich  apartment  in  the  home  of  her  adopted  daughter,  and  occasionally 
amuses  herself  by  preparing  for  the  children  of  the  Duchess  some  of  Prinoe 
Bedreddin’s  tarts. 

The  conclusion  of  this  recital  kept  Careme  plunged  in  a.  profound  revery, 
*'  Gastronomy  has  then  its  romance,”  said  he.  “ What  a pity  that  this  strange 
story  should  not  he  known;  perhaps  it  might  convince  some  of  tbe  ne- 
cessity of  introducing  the  study  of  cookery  in  the  education  of  women.  This 
art  would  develope  correctness  of  judgment  and  ensure  them  the  means  of 
success  in  the  world,  of  which  they  are  often  deprived  by  a less  judicious 
course.” 

He  did  not  smile  at  this  assertion — it  did  not  seem  to  us  absurd, 
Careme  was  one  of  those  men  so  carried  away  by  his  profession,  that  his 
enthusiasm  converts  it  into  an  art. 

“My  dear  Careme,”  cried  the  poet,  “I  promise  you  that  I shall  some 
day  write  this  story;  you  will  soon  have  an  opportunity  of  reading  it  in 
print,.” 

Alas!  Careme  did  not  read  it,  nor  the  Prima  Donna,  nor  the  Duchess  of 

V : all  three  rest  beneath  the  sod— one  at  Paris,  the  second  at  Brussels, 

and  the  third  in  the  interior  of  Germany. 

Cambaceres,  Talleyrand,  Monsieur  de  la  Yillevieille,  Monsieur  d’ Aigre- 
feuille, have  all  disappeared  from  the  stage.  Of  all  those  wh©  figured  in 
this  history,  there  remains  but  him  who  has  written  the  history  of  Prince 
Bedreddin’s  tarts. 


DONNA  ANNA. — A Tale  of  Art. 


Chatter  YL 

The  huntsmen,  who  had  been  above  on  the  mountain,  were  aware  of 
the  impending  3torm  before  those  in  the  valley  had  any  intimation  of  its 
approaoh.  They  hastened  to  give  warning;  and  Leopold  commanded  that 
the  sport  should  be  broken  off,  and  the  party  should  betake  themselves  to 
the  shelter  of  the  pavilion.  In  a few  moments  all  were  mounted  and  on 
their  way,  following  so  quickly  upon  the  steps  of  the  princess,  that  they 
were  surprised  they  did  not  overtake  her.  Presently,  one  of  the  servants 
she  had  sent  to  explore  the  road  appeared,  with  the  information  that 
Eveline  and  her  companions  had  wandered  from  the  path,  and  were 
awaiting  his  return  at  no  great  distance.  Though  it  now  began  to  rain  In 
torrents,  Prince  Albert  and  several  of  the  gentlemen  instantly  set  off  to 
oonduct  the  wanderers  to  safety.  They  found  them  not  where  tho  servant 
had  said,  but  soon  discovered  them  in  forlorn  plight.  The  princess  was 
sitting  on  a rock,  supported  by  Emilia,  pale  as  death,  and  both  perfectly 
drenched  with  rain.  Tbe  servant  stood  at  a little  distance,  holding  the 
Arabian  horse  which  he  was  endeavouring  to  soothe.  Eveline  bad 
suffered  no  injury,  except  fright  from  her  fall.  Emilia  had  sprung  from 
her  own  horse  to  her  assistance;  and  the  attendant  was  fortunately  just  at 
hand. 

Prince  Albert  was  instantly  at  the  side  of  his  betrothed.  He  took  her 
cold  hand  and  pressed  it  tenderly  to  his  lips,  murmuring  expressions  of 
joy  for  her  safety.  Suddenly  Eveline  started  up,  44  Heaven  has  kept  me 
from  harm,”  cried  she;  “but  where  Is  Anna?” 
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“Anna  I”  repeated  the  prince,  with  a thrill  of  terror. 

“Yes — she  is  gone — she  is  lost!  I saw  the  horse  flying  into  the 
forest!  She  will  be  dashed  in  pieces!  Oh,  save  her!  go — yourself — save 
her!'’  exclaimed  the  terrified  princess,  clasping  her  hands. 

Albert  needed  no  second  bidding.  He  threw  himself  on  his  horse, 
calling  to  several  of  his  servants  to  follow,  and  rode  up  the  valley  at  full 
speed,  while  the  gentlemen  who  remained  placed  Eveline  in  a rude  litter, 
assisted  Emilia  to  remount,  and  conducted  them  safely  to  the  pavilion. 

The  path  pursued  by  the  prince  soon  became  rugged  and  dangerous. 
It  was  impossible  for  more  than  one  to  ride  abreast.  He  commanded  the 
servants  to  go  in  different  directions  further  into  the  wood,  and  rode  him- 
self towards  the  lake.  Before  long  the  rocky  soil  was  exchanged  for  a 
softer  one,  covered  with  moss  and  grass ; and  Albert  perceived,  plainly, 
fresh  hoof-tracks  on  the  ground.  Following  them,  he  presently  saw 
something  white  glimmering  through  the  bushes;  it  was  a handkerchief, 
caught  on  the  branch  of  a tree:  here  Anna  must  have  passed.  This  part 
of  th9  valley  was  known  to  Albert,  their  morning’s  road  had  lain  across  it. 
The  agitated  waters  of  the  lake  might  be  seen  at  intervals  through  the 
foliage.  The  fresh  hoof-tracks  were  still  visible.  Meanwhile  the  storm 
raged  more  violently  than  ever,  the  wind  surged  through  the  branches,  the 
ram  came  down  in  torrents,  and  the  swollen  mountain  streams  overflowed 
the  path.  Amid  the  pauses  of  the  rushing  wind  the  prince  heard  the 
gallop  of  a horse.  It  came  nearer;  and  presently  a black  steed,  covered 
with  foam,  broke  from  the  thioket.  The  half  senseless  maiden  still  clung 
to  the  horse’s  mane;  her  dress  and  disordered  locks  floating  wildly  in  the 
wind.  The  frightened  animal  was  nearly  exhausted;  his  spied  was 
checked;  and  as  his  course  was  directly  towards  Albert,  he  hoped  to 
catch  the  bridle.  But  the  unexpected  sight  of  another  horse  and  rider 
seemed  to  inspire  the  beast  with  fresh  terror.  He  turned  short  round  and 
dashed  away.  The  prince  pursued  with  headloDg  speed,  till  he  saw,  with 
horror,  that  Anna’s  steed  was  flying  before  his  own,  and  that  the  chase 
only  placed  her  in  more  deadly  peril.  He  stopped;  they  were  just  then 
upon  the  borders  of  the  lake;  a bold  thought  struck  him,  and  dismounting, 
he  threw  himself  among  the  bushes,  directly  in  the  path  of  Anna’s  horse, 
which,  finding  himself  no  longer  pursued,  had  again  relaxed  his  pace. 
The  stratagem  succeeded.  The  prince,  at  no  small  risk  to  himself,  sprang 
forward  as  the  horse  came  on,  seized  the  bridle,  and  at  once  brought  him 
to  a stand. 

The  instinct  of  mortal  fear  had  enabled  the  young  girl  to  keep  her 
hold  so  long  as  her  life  depended  upon  it;  but  no  sooner  was  she  in 
safety  than  consciousness  forsook  her,  and  Albert  received  her  in  his  arms 
utterly  lifeless.  He  hors  his  lovely  burden  to  the  foot  of  a tree  that 
afforded  some  imperfect  shelter.  How  pale  and  motionless  she  lay!  no 
quivering  in  her  white  lips,  her  drenched  hair  clinging  to  her  cheek  and 
neck!  But  what  was  to  be  done?  They  were  far  from  help  or  shelter. 
Albert  perceived  a boat  with  two  oars  on  the  shore,  and  ins  resolution 
was  taken  to  carry  the  senseless  girl  to  the  island  which  was  just  opposite. 
There  the  fisher’s  tower  would  afford  protection  against  the  storm.  He 
shouted  for  the  fisherman  to  whom  the  boat  belonged,  but  no  one  came. 
He  then  hastily  tied  both  horses,  now  perfectly  quiet,  to  a tree,  and 
taking  the  unconscious  Anna  in  his  arms,  bore  her  down  to  the  shore,  laid 
her  in  the  boat  and  pushed  off  from  land.  It  required  all  the  strength  and 
skill  he  possessed  as  an  oarsman,  to  manage  the  frail  boat  against  the 
waves,  lashed  into  fury  by  the  wind,  and  breaking  over  them  almost 
every  moment — a greater  risk  than  he  would  have  dared  encounter 
had  he  known  it.  The  prince  landed  on  the  island.  Again  he  lifted  Anna 
in  his  arms,  climbed  the  rocky  bank  overgrown  with  bushes,  and  has- 
tened to  the  rained  tower. 

The  shock  of  the  dashing  waves  had  broken  Anna’s  death-like  swoon. 
She  sighed  deeply  and  opened  her  eyes.  The  prince  clasped  her  to  his 
breast,  kissed  her  brow  and  cheek,  and  murmured  words  of  unspeakable 
tenderness.  They  ascended  the  bank  to  the  tower.  The  door  was  closed, 
but  a blow  forced  it  open.  Albert  laid  kb  fair  burthen  on  the  couch  of 
rushes,  wrung  the  water  from  her  hair,  and  still  thoughtful  of  her  con- 
venience, ran  back  to  secure  the  boat,  which  would  have  been  speedily 
dashed  in  pieces  by  the  waves.  He  drew  it  far  up  the  shore;  then 
returned  to  his  charge,  to  await  till  she  was  sufficiently  recovered,  and  till 
the  storm  had  subsided,  to  return  to  the  castle. 

The  maiden  sat  upright  on  the  couch,  looking  about  her  with  an  air 
of  bewildered  surprise.  At  sight  of  the  prince  her  paleness  gave  place 
to  a deep  crimson.  Still  she  was  scarcely  conscious  of  what  had  passed; 
her  danger,  her  rescue,  seemed  like  a wild  dream.  Gradually  recollec- 
tion returned;  she  remembered  being  saved  by  the  prince;  the  tower,  the 
grotto  looked  familiar.  This  was  the  place  she  had  likened  to  a tomb 
decked  with  flowers! 

The  storm  began  to  subside.  The  thunder  was  still  heard,  but  at 
intervals,  aud  in  retreating  low  mutterings.  But  it  would  be  dangerous, 
till  the  wind  had  lulled,  to  venture  on  the  lake  in  so  small  a bark.  The 
prince  knelt  beside  Anna,  and  strove  with  all  the  eloquence  of  love  to  calm 
her  anxiety  and  fear.  She  shuddered  as  she  listened  to  his  impassioned 
words,  though  no  mortal  ear  but  her  own  heard  the  unhallowed  vows.  “ It 
is  no  chance  but  a divinity  that  has  brought  us  hither  1”  cried  he;  and  the 
lonely  girl  could  not  help  fancying  that  the  dying  thunders  chided  his 
blasphemy.  Well  might  she  shrink  with  gloomy  foreboding!  Alas,  un- 
happy girl!  thon  west  not  in  peril  when  borne  though  the  wild  forest  on 
the  neck  of  the  flying  steed — when  hovering  on  the  verge  of  the  precipice — 
when  nearly  ingulphed  in  the  waters  of  the  lake!  Thou  wast  safe  amid 
the  rushing  tempest— the  gleaming  lightning!  For  then  thy  guardian 


angel  was  beside  thee;  now  he  hast  taken  flight  for  ever,  and  there  is 
neither  eseape  nor  rescue  I 

Chapteu  VII. 

The  pleasure  party  of  the  day  was  completely  broken  up.  So  soon  as 
Prinoe  Leopold’s  anxiety  concerning  his  daughter  h d been  relieved  by  her 
return  to  the  tent,  there  were  fresh  oauses  for  apprehension.  One  after 
another,  the  servants  who  had  accompanied  Prince  Albert  came  back 
without  any  tidings  of  Anna.  Nor  was  anything  seen  of  the  prince. 
Eveline  half  regretted  having  sent  him  to  seek  her  friend ; and  then 
reproached  herself  for  suffering  her  selfish  feelings  to  overcome  her 
anxiety  for  Anna’s  safety.  After  they  had  waited  more  than  sn  hour, 
and  the  storm  had  abated,  Leopold  ordered  the  party  to  return  to  the 
castle.  Carriages  had  been  brought,  as  far  as  the  road  permitted,  for  the 
ladies;  and  in  melancholy  plight,  the  company,  so  gay  in  the  morning, 
proceeded  slowly  homeward.  Before  they  had  gone  far,  Eveline  was 
somewhat  relieved  of  her  apprehensions,  by  the  information  of  an 
attendant,  who  had  found  Anna’s  horse  arid  Prince  Albert’s  tied  to  the 
same  tree.  It  was  now  certain  that  she  had  been  saved  from  death. 
They  had  probably  taken  the  nearest  way  to  the  castle. 

The  rain  bad  now  entirely  ceased;  the  clouds  parted— the  blue  sky 
appeared  once  more,  and  the  sun,  declining  westward,  shone  forth  mors 
brightly  than  ever,  causing  the  woods  and  waters  to  sparkle  as  if  sprinkled 
with  diamonds.  Yet  not  the  less  welcome  was  the  shelter  of  the  castle  to 
the  weatherbeaten  and  disappointed  wanderers. 

The  evening,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  one  preceding  that 
appointed  for  the  representation  of  Don  Giovanni. 

It  was  already  twilight,  and  Antonio  sat  at  the  piano  in  his  cottage, 
playing  airs  from  the  opera.  It  was  yet  a secret  to  all  but  the  performers 
and  Prince  Leopold,  that  they  'were  to  present  the  opera  with  some 
alterations,  suggested  by  a distinguished  master  in  rau-ic.  The  chapel- 
master  had  turned  to  tbe  last  leaf.  Just  then,  with  steps  so  noiseless, 
he  knew  not  of  her  presence,  his  daughter  entered  and  came  up  behind 
him.  She  read  from  the  notes  as  he  played;  her  lips  moved,  but  inaudibly. 
She  read  the  last  word  aloud — “ Io  morn  ’’ — and  a shudder  convulsed  her 
whole  frame.  Antonio  beard  tbe  quickly-drawn  breath,  turned,  and 
threw  his  arms  round  her,  as  if  in  joy  of  recovering  the  treasure  he  had  so 
nearly  lost.  At  the  same  moment  Rusplin’s  voice  was  heard. 

“Ha!  Donna  Anna!  Safe  again — as  I live!  Let  me  kiss  your  hand, 
Antonio,  you  know  not  how  narrowly  the  scythe  missed  our  fair  flowei 
to  day!  Give  me  your  hand.  Donna!”  And  the  honest  violinist  covered 
her  hands  with  kisses,  and  told,  in  his  own  strange  way,  the  6tory  of  ber 
danger  and  escape.  Antonio  listened  with  breathless  interest,  for  he  had 
heard  none  of  the  particulars,  and  expressed  his  gratitude  for  her  rescue 
with  Italian  fervour.  But  Anna  — how  should  she  answer  such  tokens 
of  fender  affection?  Every  word  from  her  tather  or  her  triend  added 
new  pangs  to  her  tortured  heart.  She  stood  silent,  trembling,  and 
motionless;  she  could  not  even  weep,  for  bitter  remorse  had  dried  up  the 
fountain  of  her  tears.  Rusplin  saw  and  felt  her  agitafion,  which  he 
ascribed  to  the  nervous  terrors  she  had  undergone. 

“See,  Antonio,”  ha  cried,  “how  deadly  pale  she  is,  and  how  she 
trembles!  What  the  poor  girl  must  have  suffered!  The  shock  and 
exposure  have  been  too  much  for  her!  Bid  her  go  to  her  chamber,  and 
seek  rest!”  , 

“Yes,  father,”  whispered  Anna,  “let  me  go — I am  quite  exhausted.” 

The  maid  was  summoned,  and  she  retired  to  her  apartment.  Rusplin 
looked  anxiously  after  her. 

“You  must  take  care  of  that  tender  plant,  Antonio,”  said  he.  “She 
is  ill  — evidently.  I fear  much  she  will  not  be  able  to  sing  to-moirrw.” 

The  chapelmaster  expressed  a hope  that  a night  s rest  would  restore 
her.  The  friends  then  entered  into  a* discussion  of  the  opera  before 
them,  which  became  so  animated  that  it  was  prolonged  till  late.  We 
shall  not  follow  them,  but  hasten,  sketchily,  to  the  conclusion  of  our 
story. 

Anna’s  chamber  was  in  the  rear,  and  in  the  second  story  of  the  cottage. 
The  maid  who  attended  her,  observed  with  lively  sympathy  the  agitation 
of  her  “dear  Signora,”  as  she  called  her,  and  after  her  mistress  had 
thrown  herself  on  the  bed,  sat  by  her,  and  strove  to  sooth  and  cheer  her 
by  pleasant  discourse,  or  by  performing  various  little  offices  of  kindness. 
Anna  felt  grateful  for  her  friendly  efforts,  and  acknowledged  them;  but  at 
length  dismissed  her,  saying  she  would  try  to  sleep.  Al  is!  it  was  but  a 
deception!  It  was  a relief,  nevertheless,  to  feel  that  no  eye  was  upon 
her— to  read  the  dark  secret  hidden  in  her  agonized  bosom.  Io  was 
a relief  that  none  could  question  her  wild  looks — or  ask  the  meaning 
of  the  sudden  start— the  half-uttered  moan -the  upward  glance— the 
clasping  of  hands —while  yet  she  could  not  pray!  Now  she  would 
traverse  the  room — her  lips  working  as  if  she  were  striving  to  form 
some  resolution;  now  she  would  stand  suddenly  motionless,  or  sink  into 
a chair,  pressing  her  hands  to  her  burning  brow,  or  folding  them  with  a 
gesture  indicating  the  abandonment  ot  despair. 

All  at  once  a pebble,  thrown  in  at  the  open  window  of  a small  anteroom, 
fell  on  the  floor.  Anna  went  thither,  saw  that  a paper  was  wrapped  round 
the  stone,  picked  it  up,  unfolded  it,  and  read  the  lew  lines  it  contained. 
They  were  as  follows - - 

“Beloved  Anna,  give  not  way  to  despair.  I can  yet  repair  all;  I will 
saeri&ee  all — for  you.  Give  me  but  a lew  days  for  preparation;  we  will 
then  fly  together.  I can  renounce  even  a crown  for  your  sake!  But  your 
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suffering — your  agony — I cannot  bear  it ! Anna — be  comforted — you  are 
mine— we  shall  be  united — you  shall  live  for  me!” 

For  a brief  moment  only,  doubt  was  evident  in  the  young  girl’s  expres- 
sive face.  She  seated  herself,  and  read  the  note  a second  time.  Then, 
starting  up,  “No!  no!”  she  exclaimed;  hastened  to  the.  table,  seized  a 
pencil,  and  wrote  on  a slip  of  paper  the  words — “Never!  All  is  lost — but 
I am  resolved.”  She  folded  the  paper  round  the  stone,  went  into  the  dark 
anteroom,  and  threw  it  from  the  window,  at  the  feet  of  a figure  closely 
wrapped  in  a mantle  that  stood  among  the  bushes.  Breathing  more  freely, 
s.3  if  a weight  were  lifted  from  her  heart,  Anna  returned  into  her  chamber. 
Once  more  she  read  the  note. 

“No!”  she  exclaimed  bitterly;  “he  knows  no  generous  impulse!  no 
?ioble  resolution!  He  would  fly — like  a coward!  ‘ For  preparation,’ — that 
is— to  collect  gold  enough  to  secure  his  convenience  and  luxury!  He 
thinks  of  that  yet!  He  sacrifices  a crown!  Poor  Eveline!  How  unworthy 
is  he  of  her!  Should  he  not  shame  to  wear  a crown?  No!  it  is  not 
magnanimity — it  is  not  repentance  for  his  crime — that  prompts  his  words ! 
It  is  the  coward  dread  of  conscience!  He  cannot  bear  my  agony!  Oh!  had 
my  tears,  my  anguish  availed — had  he  but  shrunk  from  guilt— and  fallen 
despite  his  will!  Then  might  he  rise  again  to  virtue!  But — no — no!  I 
am  resolved !” 

Thus  speaking,  while  every  word  bespoke  the  utter  despair  of  her  soul, 
Anna  extinguished  the  light,  and  threw  herself  exhausted  upon  the  bed. 
Ere  many  hours  nature  yielded  to  the  depression,  and  the  unhappy  girl 
sank  into  a deep,  but  unrefreshing  slumber. 

Chapter  VIII. 

It  was  about  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day,  when  Rusplin, 
his  distorted  face  beaming  joy,  entered  the  cottage.  To  such  an  enthusiast 
in  music  as  himself,  the  performance  of  Mozart’s  great  opera  was  a feast 
indeed.  He  was  half-wild  with  anticipation.  “ In  two  hours  the  overture 
will  begin !”  cried  he  to  the  chapelmaster.  “ I swear  to  you,  Antonio,  if 
all  the  performers  sang  like  Anna,  Mozart  himself  might  come  down  from 
heaven,  and  sit  in  the  orchestra!  The  music  of  the  spheres  would  be  ale- 
house-fiddling to  it!  I stood  under  her  window  this  morning,  while  she 
was  practising  her  part.  And  I would  stand  in  the  pillory  to  bear  such 
singing!  She  seemed  to  breathe  out  her  very  soul  in  the  music.  But 
come  -is  it  not  time  to  dress?” 

“Indeed,”  replied  Antonio,  without  heeding  the  last  suggestion,  “your 
cheerfulness  inspires  me  again.  I have  been  gloomy  all  day— and  Anna 
has  been  so  strange!  She  looked  quite  exhausted,  and  yet  was  wonder- 
fully strong  in  her  part.  She  sang  it  as  if  she  had  known  it  by  heart  for 
years.  But  she  was  so  pale  and  silent,  and  has  spent  much  time  writing 
in  her  chamber.” 

“ Hem!”  said  Rusplin,  thoughtfully,  “ I am  much  concerned  about  her. 
But  I hope  this  cloud  will  pass  away.  Remember  what  she  went  through 
yesterday,  and  what  is  before  her  to-night!  A girl  is  not  as  tough  as  we 
men  1” 

“ I remember  all,”  said  Antonio,  sighing.  “ But  I cannot  rid  myself 
of  dark  forebodings.  Alas!  you  know,  Rusplin,  hove  little  cause  I have 
to  be  joyful  in  this  locality.” 

“In  truth  I do,”  answered  the  violinist;  “and  you  know  I feel  it  as 
deeply  as  yourself,  though  I was  not  here  at  the  time  of  the  sad  catas- 
trophe.” He  paused,  and  both  seemed  affected  by  some  painful  remem- 
brance. “ But,  friend,”  resumed  Rusplin,  “ were  it  not  better  that  you 
should  disclose  to  Anna  the  secret  of  her  parentage?” 

“I  would  have  done  it  long  since,”  replied  Antonio,  “but  the  prince 
required  me  to  defer  it  till  after  the  marriage  and  departure  of  the 
princess.  He  seems  to  fear  some  untoward  occurrence.” 

“ Ay,  he  may  well  dread  the  avenging  Nemesis!”  said  Rusplin  solemnly. 

“It  was  between  betrothal  and  marriage,  that  Anna’s  mother par- 

don, my  dear  friend,  if  I give  you  pain.  But  the  Nemesis  lurks  even  here. 
The  Prince  Albert — ” 

“I  have  not  been  blind,”  interrupted  the  chapelmaster;  “hut  I trust 
Anna’s  own  noble  heart  for  her  safety.  More  worthy  is  she  who,  being 
"free,  can  walk  uprightly,  than  she  who  fettered  and  watched  could  never 
go  astray.” 

“Yet  caution  is  never  amiss,”  observed  the  violinist.  “Antonio!  we 
both  loved  her  mother!  Shall  we  not  guard  the  daughter— the  only  object 
of  our  care  and  affection  now — from  harm?  It  is  yet  three  days  to  the 
marriage.  I will  not  lose  sight  of  her  during  that  time.  I will  watch  the 
prince.  That  he  follows  her  in  secret  I have  certain  proof.  Late  last 
night,  as  I walked  through  the  park,  I saw  a man,  wrapped  in  a mantle, 
lurking  around  the  cottage;  and  this  morning,  before  any  one  was  stirring, 
I caught  a glimpse  of  the  same  figure,  beneath  Anna’s  window,  and 
recognised  the  prince.” 

“ And  she — ” asked  Antonio,  breathless. 

“ The  good  child  slumbered  profoundly  as  an  infant  after  her  fright  of 
yesterday.  All  the  curtains  were  let  down;  I satisfied  myself  of  that. 
Soon  after,  some  labourers  came  into  the  garden,  and  then  the  enemy 
retreated.  But— she  comes!” 

Here  Anna  entered ; she  was  dressed  in  white,  and  looked  calm,  though 
grave.  Her  recent  agitation  seemed  to  have  passed  away.  “ Is  it  not 
time,  dear  father,”  said  she,  “to  go  over?” 

“ I will  be  ready  directly,”  replied  Antonio,  and  left  the  room.  Rusplin 
remained;  and  he  looked  at  Anna  with  an  unusual  expression  of  melan- 
choly in  his  countenance.  She  stood  pale  and  silent,  but  with  something 
like  a smile  on  her  calm  lips.  At  last  the  violinist  said,  in  a voice  that 


betrayed  his  emotion,  “Fair  Anna,  how  like  you  are  to  your  mother! 
Twenty  years  since,  I saw'  her,  thus  in  white,  standing  by  Antonio  at  her 
marriage.  You  are  like  her— in  beauty  and  gentleness — but  not  in  her 
sad  fate!  She  died  here — at  this  castle.  But  you  scarce  know  anything 
of  it?”  He  stopped,  overcome  by  his  feelings.  “I  am  an  old  fool!"  he 
exclaimed  impatiently.  “Then — I was  a younger  one!  Alas!  I loved 
her  well!” 

Anna  reached  her  hand  to  him : he  kissed  it  respectfully,  hut  said  no 
more.  The  young  girl’s  eyes  were  moistened.  It  was  a relief  from  painful 
thoughts  to  both  when  Antonio  returned.  Rusplin  recovered  his  wonted 
gaiety  as  they  left  the  cottage. 

At  the  theatre  all  was  in  commotion.  Prince  Albert  joined  Antonio 
soon  after  they  arrived.  “ I know  not  how  it  will  go,  dear  chapelmaster,” 
said  he,  “ but  I feel  in  no  condition  to  do  justice  to  my  part.  Yesterday’s 
hunting  party  has  deprived  me  of  spirits.  How  is  it  with  you,  fair  Anna? 

I rejoice  that  the  fright  seems  to  have  had  no  ill  effect  upon  you.” 

“ We  owe  your  highness  our  most  fervent  thanks,”  replied  Antonio, 
warmly,  while  Anna  gave  the  prince  a look  that  pierced  his  heart. 
“ Nay,  I was  merely  fortunate  that  chance  placed  it  in  my  power  to  assist 
her,”  answered  he,  and  hastened  to  change  the  subject. 

Before  long  the  circle  of  boxes  was  filled;  Antonio  hastened  to  take  hi:, 
place  in  the  orchestra;  Prince  Leopold  entered;  and  as  he  took  his  seat 
beside  the  princess  Eveline,  the  overture  began.  The  magnificent  music 
prepared  each  heart  for  the  commencement  of  the  opera. 

When  the  first  tones  of  Anna’s  voice  were  beard,  as  in  her  part  she 
rushed  after  the  traitor  Don  Giovanni,  even  Antonio  was  startled,  so  deep 
and  wild  was  the  anguish  that  lay  in  their  expression.  The  effect  rose 
higher  in  the  duet  with  Octavio.  Antonio,  who  attributed  this  unwonted 
inspiration  to  the  glorious  work  itself,  aided  by  the  novelty  of  his  innova- 
tions, and  the  previous  excitement  of  his  daughter’s  mind,  feared  lest  she 
should  exhaust  her  strength  in  the  first  effort.  Others  appeared  equally 
struck,  particularly  Prince  Albert,  who  was  evidently  astonished.  Now 
began  Anna’s  great  airs.  Her  first  fearful  cry — her  agony  as  she  tells 
what  has  passed — the  rising  and  climax  of  passion — and  finally  the  terrible 
energy  with  which  she  calls  down  vengeance  on  the  head  of  her  betrayer, 
filled  even  Octavio  with  amazement.  A death-like  stillness  reigned 
throughout  the  house;  one  feeling  seemed  to  oppress  every  bosom,  as  if 
indeed  it  were  more  than  the  power  of  art  that  spoke  in  Anna’s  fearful, 
heart-rending  tones — in  her  pale  and  trembling  figure — in  the  awful  dignity 
of  her  threatening  appeal.  The  spectators  breathed  again  in  the  luxuriant 
life  of  the  succeeding  scenes,  and  the  finale,  across  the  joy  of  which  passed 
Anna  like  a dark  and  ominous  spectre  of  terror.  The  prince  played  in 
the  finale  with  a boldness  and  fire  that  delighted  all.  The  curtain  fell 
amidst  a storm  of  applause ; even  etiquette  was  forgotten  in  the  universal 
enthusiasm. 

Antonio  seized  the  opportunity  to  hasten  behind  the  scenes  for  the  pur- 
pose of  warning  Anna  against  too  great  exertion  in  the  following  act. 
The  young  girl  was  in  the  dressing-room;  as  the  chapelmaster  entered, 
he  found  her  reclining  exhausted  upon  an  ottoman.  She  half  roso, 
extended  her  hand,  drew  Antonio  down  towards  her,  and  flung  herself 
weeping  on  his  neck. 

Surprised,  yet  deeply  moved  at  this  burst  of  feeling,  Antonio  strove  to 
calm  her.  But  in  vain;  the  unhappy  girl  seemed  agitated  by  some  terrible 
consciousness,  yet  dared  not  utter  what  trembled  on  her  lips.  Her  bosom 
heaved  convulsively.  “ Father!”  she  sobbed — “Oh,  heaven!  It  tears 
my  heart!” 

At  this  moment  there  was  a signal  for  the  orchestra  to  begin.  Antonie* 
was  obliged  to  go.  Not  a doubt  remained  in  his  mind  that  Anna  s 
suffering  was  caused  by  a hopeless  love  for  the  prince — alas!  he  pitied,  but 
could  not  console  her!  The  prince  himself  rushed  past  him  towards  the 
apartment  he  had  just  quitted,  resolved  to  speak  with  Anna.  As  he 
opened  the  door  he  saw  what  checked  his  mad  determination.  . The  poor 
girl  was  kneeling,  and  clasped  a small  crucifix  almost  convulsively  to  her 
breast.  White  as  marble  was  her  face,  but  every  feature  was  rapt  in  the 
energy  of  prayer.  Albert  dared  not  disturb  her;  he  stepped  back  softly 
and  closed  the  door.  The  second  call  sounded,  and  he  was  compelled  to 
hasten  on  the  stage. 

Anna  first  reappeared  in  the  sest.etto.  Antonio  saw  her  pale  but 
collected.  She  sang  with  more  composure — at  least,  not  with  that  terrible 
passion  that  caused  him  to  tremble  for  her  in  the  first  act. 

The  scene  now  represented  a gloomy  grove;  among  the  willows  and 
cypresses  stood  the.  marble  monument  of  the  Comtliur,  touched  by  the  pale 
moonbeams.  The  music  began ; to  the  audience  it  sounded  like  complain- 
ing spirit  voices.  Presently  the  gleam  of  a torch  was  seen;  Anna  came 
with  Octavio  upon  the  stage.  Every  heart  throbbed  with  sympathy,  as 
starting  hack  appalled  at  sight  of  the  monument — she  exclaimed,  “ O 
padre  !”  in  a tone  of  agony.  In  the  duet,  no  woman,  but  a mourning 
angel  seemed  to  sing.  At  the  close  the  melody  softened  into  such  mild 
pathos — into  a harmony  so  tender  and  elevated — that  the  thought  she  is 
saved!  rushed  on  every  heart.  Antonio  wiped  away  his  fast  flowing  tears; 
Rusplin  smiled  as  if  he  would  have  said,  “Dear  girl!  her  soul  is  calmed  at 
length  1” 

Don  Giovanni  entered,  and  looked  disturbed  about  him;  Octavio  turned 
back.  The  struggle  began.  The  accord  burst  like  a lightning  flash  from 
the  dark  rolling  cloud  of  the  accompaniment.  It  was  as  if  the  shrouded 
heaven  had  been  rent  asunder  by  a bolt  of  fire!  It  was  the  moment  when 
Anna,  with  a shriek  of  despair,  throws  herself  between  the  two  combatants. 
Octavio  falls.  The  heroine  rises  and  stands  like  a threatening  goddess 
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before  the  criminal.  Each  word  she  uttered  was  a sword.  Whether 
acting  his  part  merely,  or  really  agitated,  the  prince  stood  pale  and  trem- 
bling,. his  features  working  convulsively.  Hardly  could  he  speak  the 
soothing  words  belonging  to  his  part.  Anna  drew  her  dagger  with  a look 
that  terrified  Antonio,  who  sat  nearest  the  stage.  The  prince  stood 
motionless,  seemingly  chained  by  horror,  half  bending  forward,  as  if  he 
would  have  thrown  himself  at  Anna’s  feet.  She  drew  her  form  up  with 
proud  and  terrific  mein,  called  with  the  full  power  of  her  voice  the  curse 
of  the  divine  avenger  on  the  destroyer’s  head,  pointed  the  dagger  against 
her  own  breast,  tore  aside  her  dress  with  her  left  hand — and — sank  upon 
the  ground. 

“Almighty  heaven!  she  ha3  stabbed  herself!”  exclaimed  the  prince,  as 
he  lifted  her  from  the  floor.  A loud  shriek  was  heard  from  the  prince’s 
box,  and  Eveline  sank  swooning  into  her  father’s  arms.  The  music  broke 
off  in  wild  discord;  there  was  a tumultuous  rush  upon  the  stage,  which 
was  soon  crowded  with  the  appalled,  spectators.  It  was  a frightful  ending 
to  an  evening  of  pleasure! 

Chapter  IX  and  Last. 

* * The  next  morning  Prince  Albert  had 

departed  no  one  knew  whither.  He  left  a letter  for  Leopold,  containing 
the  confession  of  his  crime.  The  prince  was  more  dreadfully  agitated  as 
he  read  the  letter,  than  the  apparent  circumstances  seemed  to  account  for. 
He  sent  it  to  his  daughter,  and  soon  after  visited  her  in  her  apartment. 
Eveline  was  calm,  though  sad ; she  mourned  deeply  over  Anna’s  death ; but 
had  no  tears  to  give  for  the  traitor  who  had  been  her  lover. 

“ I cannot  regret,  my  father,”  said  she,  “ that  fate  has  saved  me  from  a 
union  with  a base  and  cruel  villain,  the  murderer  of  my  friend.” 

Leopold  groaned  aloud.  “ My  child,”  he  exclaimed  in  agony.  “ But 
no!  it  is  just  I should  bear  her  condemnation — hate!  Hear  me,  Eveline, 
and  then  renounce  thy  father.  I — I — am  guilty  like  the  wretched  Albert. 
Anna  was  my  daughter;  her  mother  was  wronged  by  me!  Yes — and  I 
was  then  betrothed  to  the  princess  thy  mother,  Eveline!  Antonio — the 
noble  Antonio — loved  the  betrayed  girl;  loved  her  still — — though  fallen ; 
and  offered  her  the  name  of  his  wife.  She  married  him,  she  bore  that 
name  seven  years.  But  her  sorrow  was  greater  than  she  could  bear.  On 
yonder  island  —yonder — ” and  the  convulsed  lips  of  the  prince  could 
scarcely  articulate  the  words — “she  ended,  by  her  own  act,  her  life  and  her 
wo;  she  perished  in  the  lake!  Aye!  twenty  years  ago  that  seed  of  guilt 
was  sown;  I have  well  deserved  to  reap  the  bitter  fruit!” 

Overcome  with  the  anguish  of  an  accusing  conscience,  Leopold  walked 
the  room  with  hasty  steps,  then  stopping  suddenly,  covered  his  face  with 
his  hands  in  a paroxysm  of  remorse  and  agony.  He  felt  soft  arms  twined 
about  his  neck;  a sweet,  sympathising  voice  whispered,  “ Father,  dearest 
father!”  and  the  next  moment  his  weeping  child  pressed  her  pale  cheek  to 
his,  and  their  tears  flowed  together. 

On  the  third  day  the  hapless  Anna  was  buried  on  the  island,  as  she  had 
directed  in  a letter  to  Antonio  found  in  her  chamber.  It  was  remarkable, 
that  the  surgeon  who  was  instantly  summoned  on  the  night  of  her  death, 
had  declared  the  wound  she  had  inflicted  to  be  not  mortal  nor  even 
dangerous.  And  yet  life  was  extinct  when  he  came;  she  had  perished 
from  the  reaction  of  mental  excitement  and  suffering. 

*****  * 

Antonio  left  Prince  Leopold’s  court  almost  immediately,  and  returned 
to  Italy,  the  land  of  his  youth.  The  Prince  Albert  departed  to  England, 
intending  to  sail  for  America.  But  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  the 
following  year  gave  him  active  employment.  Whether  he  sought  death, 
or  found  it,  is  unknown;  but  it  is  certain  he  never  returned  to  enjoy  the 
recovered  freedom  of  his  own  country. 

****** 

Many  years  after,  some  travellers  visited  the  hunting  castle  and  the 
lonely  island.  The  boatmen  showed  them  Anna’s  grave.  As  they  stood 
there,  a wild,  touching,  mournful  strain  of  melody  wa3  heard  among  the 
bushes,  'trembling,  and  interrupted  now  and  then  by  sudden  discords. 
The  strangers  listened  in  surprise.  “ It  is  the  mad  player,”  said  the 
boatmen,  indifferently.  Just  then  a bent  figure,  with  pale  and  wild 
features,  and  disorded  hair,  emerged  into  view.  It  was  the  violinist — 
Bus  pi  in.  E.  F.  E. 


THE  CHEAP  SHOP. 

A few  miles  from  London,  sufficiently  removed  to  escape  from  its  smoke 
and  din,  yet  affording  many  characteristic  tokens  of  its  vicinity  to  the 
modern  Babylon,  is  situated  what  was.  some  twenty  years  ago,  a little 
hamlet,  by  no  means  one  of  pleasant  that  clustered  round  the 

mammoth  city. 

The  restless  genius  of  improvement,  ever  so  busy  in  London,  had  here 
exerted  but  little  influence;  a stranger  would  scarcely  have  believed  that 
the  city,  the  towers  and  steeples  of  which  were  visible  in  the  distance,  was 
so  near.  The  small  casements,  the  prominent  beams,  the  red  bricks,  and 
the  quaint  overhanging  style  and  general  irregularity  of  most  of  the 
houses,  proclaimed  their  antiquity;  and  though  these  features  added  to  the 
picturesqueness  and  interest  of  the  locality,  yet  they  excited  some  surprise, 
as  existing  in  the  vicinity  of  so  much  grandeur  and  opulence.  More 
especially  was  this  contrast  apparent  in  the  appearance  of  the  shops,  and 
the  manners  and  habits  of  the  shopkeepers.  Unlike  their  flaunting 
fellows  of  the  metropolis,  the  shops  were  small,  and  but  ill  fitted  up— the 
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wares  in  the  windows  were  displayed  to  anything  but  the  best  advantage — 
the  tinkling  shop-bell,  in  the  most  primitive  simplicity,  announced  the 
entrance  of  a customer — and  many  of  them  boasted  no  better  illumination 
at  night  than  that  afforded  by  a flickering  and  inefficient  candle.  The 
shopkeepers,  a contented  and  plodding  race,  knew  little  about  the  tricks 
and  allurements  which  competition  had  taught  their  fellows  of  tho  city, 
and  if  they  were  not  realising  fortunes,  they  were  doing  still  better; 
namely,  obtaining  an  honourable  and  honest  living,  without  being 
compelled  to  sacrifice  either  bodily  health,  by  undue  exertion  and  anxiety 
or  principal  and  honour,  by  descending  to  petty  and  doubtful  expedients  to 
push  business. 

Such  was  the  3tate  of  things  in  the  hamlet,  when  the  hasty  alteration  of 
two  old  adjoining  houses,  and  the  union  of  the  two  into  a something  which 
was  evidently  intended  for  business,  in  the  centre  of  the  hamlet,  set  all  the 
inhabitants  on  the  tiptoe  of  expectation,  and  excited  no  little  curiosity  and 
alarm  among  the  shopkeeping  fraternity  as  to  its  meaning  and  destination. 
Some  imagined  that  the  new  premises  were,  from  the  costliuess  of  their 
decorations,  intended  for  a gin  palace,  for  the  situation  was  indeed  excel- 
lent; others  contended  it  was  some  capitalist  linendraper  from  town  . but 
the  secrecy  observed  by  all  parties  concerned  was  so  great,  that  nothing 
could  be  ascertained. 

The  premises,  however,  were  soon  completed,  and  the  mystery  was  at 
length  unfolded  by  the  name  and  business  painted  in  gay  colours  on  a 
large  board  in  front;  and  “ Driver  and  Co.”  it  appeared,  was  the  important 
firm  which  had  settled  down  its  giant  limbs  among  the  pigmies.  Their  line 
of  business — “general  dealers” — was  somewhat  vague;  but  it  was  unmis- 
takeably  interpreted  by  the  universal  character  of  the  articles  exhibited  in 
the  shop,  to  which  certainly  no  less  comprehensive  term  could  have  been 
adequate.  Grocery  and  hardware,  butter  and  blacking,  slops  and  drugs, 
anything  and  everything,  were  to  be  obtained  at  the  new  shop,  and,  the 
premises  being  extensive,  each  was  arranged  according  to  its  peculiar 
department;  and  one-half  the  neighbouring  tradesmen  beheld  with  dismay, 
in  the  new  establishment,  a gigantic  opponent. 

The  new  shop  immediately  became,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  quite  a 
feature  in  the  quiet  little  hamlet;  and  its  splendid  glass  front  and  new 
fittings-up  certainly  appeared  to  great  advantage,  at  night  especially,  wheD 
the  profusion  of  gas-lights  formed  a perfect  blaze  of  light,  which  threw 
every  other  shop  in  the  place  far  into  the  shade.  The  young  urchins 
could  scarcely  believe  that  those  immeasurable  panes  of  glass  were  in  one 
piece,  and  the  simple  rustics  lifted  up  their  eyes  in  amazement  at  tho 
“ power  of  money”  it  must  have  cost.  Everything  was  arranged  in  tho 
windows  in  the  most  tempting  manner,  with  price-tickets  appended,  the 
figures  on  which  astonished  and  delighted  the  marketing  folks  of  the 
neighbourhood,  so  much  so,  that  the  establishment  soon  became  known  by 
the  name  of  “ the  Cheap  Shop.” 

Besides  these  temptations,  other  demonstrations  were  made  by  the  new 
firm,  which  added  not  a little  to  its  popularity.  The  neighbourhood  was 
deluged  with  cards  and  handbills;  the  walls  were  placarded  for  miles 
round;  and  no  expedient  of  puffing  was  left  unresorted  to.  The  shopmen, 
who  were  young  and  active,  seemed  always  in  a bustle;  empty  casks  and 
boxes,  and  unopened  bales,  were  always  about  the  door;  and  a gay  light 
cart  was  continually  to  be  seen  on  the  roads  in  the  neighbourhood;  though 
there  were  some  in  the  hamlet  ill-natured  enough  to  assert  that  it  was 
kept  for  show  rather  than  for  use,  and  was  merely  a kind  of  locomotive 
advertisement.  All  these  things,  however,  had  their  use,  and  served 
to  attract  the  attention  of  even  the  least  regardful;  and  many,  who  were 
astonished  at  the  show  of  business  made,  were  curious  to  deal  at  a shop  • 
apparently  so  universally  patronised  by  the  neighbourhood. 

Many  other  expedients,  and  some  not  a little  ingenious  and  singular, 
were  adopted  by  the  new  shop  for  attaining  publicity.  Besides  the  hack- 
neyed pretences  of  “ selling  off,”  “ alteration  of  premises,”  “ damoc"1 
stock,”  &c.,  which  kept  the  hamlet  in  a state  of  continual  excite^-' ono 
of  their  manoeuvres  was  pre-eminently  successful,  and  w°'  °°.  P ausl  0 a*[ 
to  conciliate  many  who  had  formed  an  ill  opin;'  ‘ u ^ nl?. 

honourable  intentions  of  Driver  and  Co.  ]*»•  fstcd  on.  a the  was 

in  the  neighbourhood,  stating  that  ' bad  bcen  Plcked  UP  “ 

, b , . , ’ , .j,  ,,oDed  bv  one  ot  their  customers,  and  that 

fe'W  -**  tT  * *r  Tli“,ion- 

This  was  a capital  advertisement;  the  tongues  of  the  simple  and  unsuspi- 
cious were  full  of  the  praise  of  the  honest  and  honourable  firm,  and  many 
who  had  hitherto  continued  their  patronage  to  the  old-established 
slMiph-ecpers,  determined  they  would  henceforth  support  a firm  of  such 
integrity  and  principle.  There  were  certainly  some  far-seemg  people  in 
the  hamlet,  wliu  laughed  at  the  affair  with  an  air  of  suspicion  and  incredu- 
lity, but  the  majority  scouted  such  uncharitableness;  and  the  popularity 
and  custom  of  Driver  and  Go.  vioibly  increased  from  week  to  week. 
Some  were  attracted  by  the  extreme  civility  of  the  young  men,  who  were 
so  attentive,  so  anxious  to  please,  and  invariably  wrapt  up  the  change  in 
paper.  Some  of  the  labourer’s  wives  declared  they  could  save  a shilling  a- 
week  by  dealing  there,  so  cheap  were  the  articles.  Some  were  attracted 
by  the  splendid  appearance  of  the  shop;  but  perhaps  the  greater  part  went 
at  first  from  curiosity  to  see  the  place,  and  to  try  the  articles  that  were 
sold  at  such  marvellously  low  prices.  Certain  it  is  that  the  new  shop  was 
abundantly  patronised,  and  on  Saturdays  was  always  crowded  till  long  past 
midnight. 

Things  went  on  in  this  way  for  several  months,  and  Driver  and  Co.  were 
gradually  absorbing  the  custom  of  the  district.  Notwithstanding  this 
apparent  prosperity,  rumours  were  spread  abroad  that  wholesale  dealers 
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were  pressing  in  vain  for  their  money,  that  the  most  trivial  and  unsatisfac- 
tory reasons  were  continually  urged  for  deferring  jiayment,  and  that  the 
concern  must  soon  come  to  a stand-still.  It  was  asserted  also  that  the  head 
of  the  firm  (some  said  that  he  constituted  in  himself  the  entire  company) 
had  a large  country-house,  kept  his  cab  and  footman,  rejoiced  in  a large 
establishment  and  expensive  table;  and  that  his  lady  showed,  by  her  style 
of  dress,  she  was  determined  to  be  not  a whit  behind  her  husband  in  the 
liberality  of  her  expenditure.  The  surrounding  tradesmen  also  declared  it 
was  impossible  to  purchase  many  of  the  articles  at  the  price  for  which  they 
were  sold  at  the  new  shop;  and  that  either  they  were  never  paid  for,  or 
else  the  proprietor  would  soon  be  ruined.  However  this  might  have  been, 
certain  it  was  that,  within  a twelvemonth  from  its  opening,  a knot  of  early 
customers  was  seen  one  fine  morning  vainly  striving  for  admittance;  the 
shop  was  closed,  and  for  ever.  Driver  and  Co.  were  in  the  Gazette , and 
the  stock  was  shortly  afterwards  advertised  to  be  sold  off  for  the  benefit  of 
the  creditors. 

Great  was  the  consternation  in  the  hamlet  and  neighbourhood  at  this 
sudden  denouement;  and  the  elongated  faces  of  the  many  commercial-look- 
ing men  who  inquired  anxiously  in  the  neighbourhood,  indicated  how 
extensively  the  mischief  had  operated.  Many'  houses  of  respectability,  it 
was  rumoured,  had  been  deluded  by  the  specious  representations  of  the 
firm,  and  had  credited  them  so  extensively,  that  they  were  unable  in  turn 
to  meet  their  engagements;  and  more  than  one  promising  young  tradesman, 
who  had  liberally  advanced  goods  on  the  faith  of  their  respectability  and 
good  intentions,  saw  themselves  involved  in  ruin.  Disastrous  also  were  the 
results  to  the  little  tradesmen  iu  the  hamlet.  Most  of  the  shopkeepers  in 
the  same  line  of  business  had  been  more  or  less  affected,  and  many,  seeing 
their  custom  forsaking  them,  and  no  other  mode  of  escape  from  the  crush- 
ing evil,  left  the  neighbourhood  to  try  their  fortunes  elsewhere.  One  poor 
grocer,  who  had  previously  struggled  hard  to  maintain  his  family  of  six 
children  in  respectability,  after  some  time  manfully  endeavouring  to  brave 
the  impending  storm,  had  no  other  alternative  than  to  tear  his  heart  from 
all  his  long  cherished  associations,  and  emigrate  to  a distant  laud;  and  an 
industrious  cheesemonger,  who  had,  previously  to  the  settling  down  of  “ the 
Cheap  Shop,”  contrived  for  many  years  to  support  an  aged  relative,  was 
compelled,  owing  to  the  decline  ot  his  business,  to  send  her  down  to  her 
own  parish  in  the  country.  Independent  of  the  injury  dons  to  the  morality 
of  trade  in  the  hamlet  and  neighbourhood,  many  a year  passed  away 
before  the  evil  was  neutralised  which  was  bred  and  fostered  by  “ thp  Cheap 
Shop.”' — Chambers’s  Journal. 


Crowle  was  a noted  punster.  Once  on  a circuit  with  Page,  a person 
asked  him  if  the  judge  was  not  just  behind?  He  replied,  !I  don’t  know; 
bat  I am  sure  he  was  never  just^  before.” 

A Couplet  bt  Queen  Elizabeth. — Sir  Andrew  Noel,  Knt,  of  Dalby 
ia  Leicestershire,  father  of  Edward,  Viscount  Campden,  was  a person  of 
great  note  in  his  day,  and  lived  in  such  magnificence  as  to  vie  with  the 
highest  nobility,  Puller  says,  l!  that  for  person,  parentage,  grace,  gesture, 
valour,  and  many  other  excellent  parts,  Sir  Andrew  Noel  was  the  first  gen- 
tleman at  court.  He  was  knighted  by  the  Queen,  by  whom  he  was  much 
favoured;  but  the  expenses  consequent  on  his  mode  of  living  forced  him  to 
alienate  his  manor  of  Dalby,  which  elicited  from  his  royal  mistress  the  fol- 
lowing Hues: — 

“ The  word  of  denial,  a letter  of  fifty, 

Is  that  gentleman’s  name  who  will  never  be  .thrifty.” 


A Dream  Realised. — About  fifteeen  German  miles  from  Posen  there  is 
a town  named  Reichberg,  situated  on  the  river  Warte,  in  which  there  is 
a considerable  Jewish  population,  and  among  these  a family  of  the  name 
01  VQae  is  one  of  the  most  opulent.  The  foundation  of  their  wealth  was 
A "-following  circumstance,  which  is  authenticated,  and  a matter 
ot  public  notoriey  there.  The  head  of  the  family  was,  many  years  ago, 
m a state  bordering  on  ^Qolute  povel.ty  and  drea£ed  several  nights  con- 
secutively that  if  he  made  a , to  Hamburgh,  he  should  there  learn 

something  of  great  consequence,  arL  «,,,  nl..de  *uch  au  impressi0n  on  his 
imagination,  that  he  could  not  drive  it  out  ot  w TOind.-  He  realized  some 
funds,  and  proceeded  to  Hamburgh,  where  he  took  up  bio  residence  in  the 
house  of  the  reader  of  the  Synagogue,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  letting 
lodgings.  After  a stay  ot  some  weeks,  the  reader,  seeing  that  his  guest 
had  no  occupation,  and  did  not  seem  to  have  any  definite  object  in  view 
while  hia  appearance  and  demeanour  indicated  that  his  means  couin 
but  sofl^y,  inquired  what  was  his  object  at  Hamburgh,  when  Isaac  related 
to  nim  the  circumstances  of  his  dream.  Tho  reader  naturally  turned 
it  into  ridicule,  and  added  that  no  sensible  man  would  pay  any  attention 
to  dreams,  much  less  undertake  a lung  juurney  on  such  a wild-goose  chase 
from  such  a motive.  “ It  I paid  attention  to  dreams,”  said  the  reader,  “I 
should  long  since  have  made  a journey  to  Reichberg- am- Warte,  for  I have 
dreamt  that  in  a house  there,  there  is  buried  in  the  kitchen  a dough- 
trough  containing  a large  sum  of  money.”  He  then  proceeded  to  describe 
minutely  the  situation  and  appearance  of  the  house  and  kitchen,  and  even 
the  furniture  in  the  place.  The  astonishment  of  Isaac  was  great  at  finding 
it  entirely  correspond  in  every  respect  with  his  own  residence.  He  said 
nothing,  but  seeming  to  tak<-  the  rebuke,  he  immediately  returned  home, 
and  on  digging  in  the  spot  indicated  by  the  reader,  he  found  a trough 
containing  a comparatively  large  sum  of  money.  Every  Jfriday,  to  the 
present  day,  the  {Sabbath  bread  for  the  family  is  knoaded  in  that  trough, 
which  is  kept  as  a precious  memento , 
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F . Wheeler. — “ A gentleman,  with  daughters,  marries  a lady  with  eons.  Is  It  lawful  for 
those  eons  and  daughters  to  marry  each  other?  or,  using  the  singular  number,  can  a 
man  marry  his  sister-in-law  ?”  According  to  Lord  Coke’s  list  of  prohibited  degrees, 
which  used  to  bo  printed  in  the  bibles  before  the  mania  for  exclusion  of  all  note  and 
comment  seized  the  societies  and  the  public,  ho  cannot.  “ A man  may  not  marry 
his  father’s  wife’s  daughter.”  Yet,  if  we  turn  to  Christian's  Blackstone , vol.  I,  pago 
435,  we  read,  “ A father  and  son  may  marry  a mother  and  daughter.”  With  all  our 
law-making  and  parliamentary  speech-making,  it  is  a curious  fact,  that  in  respect  to 
the  most  important  relationships  of  social  life,  we  are  left,  very  much  in  tho  dark. 
The  rule  ot  our  law  is,  that  all  beyond  the  third  degree  of  relationship,  may 
marry;  but  then  there  are  two  modes  of  computation—  olio  by  civil,  and  the 
oilier  by  canon  law.  According  to  Blackstone,  wc  compute  by  the  canon  law' ; but 
Christian,  in  his  notes,  says  w e never  have  occasion  so  to  do.  By  the  civil  law  first 
cousins  may  marry;  by  the  canon  luw  neither  first  nor  second* may  marry.  The 
marriage  above  alluded  to  would  be  held  quite  legitimate — “ for  the  consanguinel  (blood 
relations)  of  the  husband,  are  not  at  all  related  to  the  cu nsanguinei  of  the  wife.” 

Evelina  has  two  suitors— one  rich,  the  other  poor.  The  poor  is  the  favourite  in  person, 
the  rich  is  the  favourite  in  pocket.  Evelina  is  like  tho  donkey  between  twro  bundles  of 
hay.  We  beg  Evelina’s  pardon  for  the  comparison,  but  it  is  not  meant  disrespectfully. 
An  ass  is  a very  noble  animal.  We  could  write  a leading  article  on  its  virtues,  its 
meekness,  gentleness,  patience,  firmness  of  purpose,  decision  of  character,  incorrupti- 
bility of  principle,  &c.  But  it  is  said  to  be  sadly  puzzled  when  it  has  a bundle  of  hay 
on  each  side,  and  does  not  know  which  way  to  turn.  We  are  said  to  be  particularly 
penurious  in  this  financial  age  ; but  according  to  Solomon  they  were  quite  as  bad  3,000 
year  s ago,  and  even  then  ho  rebuked  them  for  calling  former  times  better  than  his. 
“ A feast  is  made  for  laughter,”  says  the  wise  king,’’  and  “ wine  maketli  merry  ; but 
money  answereth  all  thing;  ,”  for  it  procures  the  feast  and  the  wine,  the  laughter  and 
the  mirth.  <4  When  poverty  comes  in  at  the  door,”  says  a modern  proverb,  “ love  files 
out  at  the  window.”  This  is  bad  doctrine  apparently,  but  taught  by  great  authority. 
The  poets  would  have  us  to  believe  in  love  alone— sans  meat,  sans  drink,  sans  shoes  and 
stockings,  sans  everything.  But  the  old  poets  were  obliged  to  fawn  upon  those  who 
had  the  meat  and  drink,  and  they  prostituted  the  muse  for  a bit  of  bread.  Notwith- 
standing, happiness  is  not  to  be  measured  by  wealth,  and  competence  and  love  are 
better  than  wealth  without  love.  We  do  not  advise  poor  men,  with  no  prospects  of 
competence,  to  marry,  nor  girls  to  take  them  ; but  young,  generous,  emulous,  or  ambi- 
tious youths  of  promise,  fervent  in  business,  each  with  his  hobby,  are  better  without 
money  than  spoiled  idlers  and  faineants  (do-nothings)  with  well  lined  pockets.  Ladle6 
should  not  object  to  a man  who  is  keenly  professional,  but  rather  to  the  gay,  thoughtless, 
and  yet  poor  wag,  who  seems  to  treat  every  thing  with  levity.  Professional  enthusiasm 
is  an  earnest  of  success.  We  live  by  faith  in  temporals  as  well  as  in  spiritual.  Even 
money  in  hand  will  fly  away,  and  the  empty  hand  will  receive  it.  Providence  seems  to 
claim  trust  in  him  as  a filial  duty,  and  we  think  that  those  who  cultivate  this  trust  or 
faith,  not  forgetting  to  work  honestly,  seldom,  if  ever,  sink  to  the  lowest  depths  of 
privation,  though  it  certainly  does  not  insure  fortune  or  even  easy  circumstances. 

J.  Gibb  thinks  it  absurb  to  talk  of  a hard  heart,  or  a soft  heart,  for  he  has  always  eon* 
siawed  that  the  heart  has  nothing  to  do  with  human  actions,  but  only  to  send  the  blood 
into  the  aorta.  John  is  a philosopher— too  much  for  us.  He  is  bo  great  a 
materialist,  that  he  does  not  know  wrhat  hardness  of  heart  means  ; he  wants  an  ex- 
planation. Let  him  ask  the  first  child  he  meets;  but  don’t  say  a word  about  the 
aorta . 

Beatrice  M. — We  know  not  the  age  of  Miss  Helen  Faucit.  Ladies  are  not  in  the  habit 
of  proclaiming  their  age  to  the  world,  and  it  would  be  ungallant  in  us  to  wound  their 
feelings  by  a public  advertisement.  Wc  wish  all  our  answers  to  correspondents  to  be 
open  and  intelligible  to  all.  All  our  female  correspondents,  when  they  tell  their  age, 
call  themselves  eighteen,  or  less.  This  seems  to  be  the  true  age  of  every  woman. 

Emily  and  Rosina  say  that  it  is  very  old  maidlsh  to  wear  a pin-cushion,  and  that,  if 
Marian  wears  one,  she  only  wants  a stiff  frill  round  her  neck,  and  a ring  on  her  little 
finger,  to  set  her  up.  Emily  and  Rosina  also  approve  very  highly  of  a paragraph  in 
p.  652,  respecting  the  impertinence  of  would-be  gentlemen,  in  ogling,  leering,  and 
staring  at  ladies  in  public  places.  They  suffer  much  from  this ; for  it  is  not 
only  disagreeable  in  itself,  but  if  their  mamma  be  with  them,  they  are  afterwards 
accused  of  knowing  the  persons,  and  lectured  on  the  danger  of  indiscriminate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  other  sex.  There  are  too  many  men  in  the  world  who  fancy  that 
ladies  are  pleased  with  being  stared  at.  The  lady  who  is  so,  is  not  a woman  of 
delicate  feelings.  The  men  who  are  guilty  of  this  conduct  are  those  who  have 
associated  with  the  worst  class  of  females.  No  gentleman  of  fine  moral  character  can 
be  guilty  of  it.  He  knows,  from  his  own  delicacy  of  feeling,  that  it  must  be  disagree- 
able. To  treat  such  puppies  as  they  deserve  to  be  treated,  a lady  should  give  them  a 
pitiful  and  contemptuous  look  from  head  to  foot.  Few  of  them  could  withstand  this. 
Kosina’s  account  of  her  mother’s  lectures  is  very  amusing.  The  mother  must  keep  a 
sharp  eye  upon  her  daughters,  when  they  cannot  even  go  to  the  window  to  look  out, 
without  rousing  her  suspicions  of  something  in  the  wind ; nor  go  out  of  doors 
without  a guard,  nor  go  to  a j>arty  without  mamma.  And  all  this  persecution,  of  which 
they  are  heartily  sick,  is  occasioned  by  the  impudence  of  the  gentlemen  ! We  wish 
we  had  a law  of  maimers,  and  that  our  legislators  would  have  done  with  railways  and 
potatoes.  Oh,  for  another  Moses  with  a rod  I 

Sisters  are  somewhat  offended  with  what  we  said  of  love  in  page  649.  'Bhey  had 
always  supposed  that  humanity  was  refined  or  improved  by  love.  So  it  is  ; we  never 
affirmed  the  contrary.  Sisters  have  mistaken  our  meaning.  Love  is  a close  individual 
feeling — that  is,  love  between  the  sexes— and  is  limited  in  its  sphere.  It  is  the  source 
of  many  virtues,  chiefly  of  the  domestic  character ; but  its  very  limitation  renders  it 
private,  and  not  suitable  for  exhibition  before  the  world.  Hence  common  decency 
requires  that  we  do  not  show  any  of  the  endearments  of  love  before  strangers,  who 
cannot  be  participators.  It  is  not  becoming  in  a man  to  call  his  wife  “ my  dearest 
dear,  my  heart’s  delight,  my  darling  joy,”  before  company.  It  is  very  offensive  to 
hear,  and  all  well-breu  people  refrain  from  such  language.  Tho  language  of  friendship 
la  for  o-ii  imor  • hut  tho  lATiffuas’e  of  lnvo  omy.  Surely,  Sisters  understand 

“uo*  a noir  owu  reelings  must  confirm  the  truth  of  it.  Do  not  they  blush  for  love  before 
strangers?  Does  not  the  bride  blush?  We  do  not  blush  for  friendship.  T«  might 
have  used  a more  happy  expression,  and  said  that  it  was  the  modesty  of  humanity. 
j et  our  meaning,  when  understood,  i3  what  must  be  confirmed  by  the  purest  feelings 
ol  our  fair  correspondents. 

“ A Schoolmaster  ” says,  Delta  was  right  in  saying  that  ^i  hment  cannot  be  abolished 
in  schools.  Our  correspondent,  like  most  teachers,  if  not  all,  experiences  great  diffi- 
culties in  preserving  order  and  enforcing  discipline,  and  traces  tho  principal  diffi- 
culties to  the  parents  themselves.  Wo  believe  that  the  great  majority,  almost  all 
teachers,  arc  of  the  samo  opinion ; but  those  who  know  nothing  about  teaching,  think 
otherwise,  and  so  the  public  must  have  their  way.  It  will  lead  to  some  new  method 
of  popular  education.  The  present  irregular  competitive  system  may  have  some 
advantages,  but  these  are  chiefly  enjoyed  by  the  rich.  Three-fourths  of  the  time 
spent  at  school  by  the  poor  is  lost.  Schools  are  merely  “ out  of  the  way  ” places. 

Inquires  ( inquisitor , rather.  Inquir'd  is  not  a word,  and  inquisitor  is  Inquirer. 
Inquiro  would  do).— Philomel  is  a feminine  noun— Philomela  in  Latin,  and  Phllomele 
in  French.  The  poets  take  their  genders  from  languages  where  words  have  genders, 
and,  therefore,  justify  themselves  in  speaking  of  the  he  nightingale’s  song  as  "her 
song.”  It  is  very  absurd,  and  can  only  be  clone  in  the  English  language,  where  the 
noune  have  no  genders,  as  in  all  other  Christian  tongues  they  have — for,  though  man  and 
woman,  lion  mid  lioness,  seem  to  have  genders,  it  is  not  so ; they  are  merely  the 
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names  of  genders ; whereas  In  other  languages,  the  words  themselves  have  genders— as 
Philomele,  in  French,  is  feminine,  even  when  it  refers  to  a male  bird.  Custom  au- 
thorises this  anomaly,  and,  therefore,  it  must  bo  right,  pro  tempore,  i.e.,  for  the 
time. 

O.  P.  Q. — " What  is  neutral  tint?”  It  is  an  aerial  grey— such  a grey  as  the  hills  are 
clothed  with  In  a misty  atmosphere ; such  a grey  as  the  dark  Bhade  of  a cloud 
exhibits,  or  an  old  stone  tower,  or  a grey  like  tho  sober  mantle  of  twilight. 

Now  came  still  evening  on,  and  twilight  grey 
Had,  with  her  sober  mantle,  all  things  clad. 

A good  neutral  tint  is  of  groat  value  to  an  artist  for  distances,  poetic  mists — faint  and 
soft,  but  yet  impenetrable  darkness,  as  distinct  from  blackness. 

A.  B. — Mr.  or  Mister  is  the  same  as  Master.  It  is  derived  from  minister,  Latin  for 
governor,  master,  or  head.  In  French  it  is  changed  to  maistre  or  mcnlre.  Hence  our 
old  maister  and  master.  Wo  generally  give  the  contraction  Mr.  to  adults,  and  mas- 
ter to  bojs,  in  modern  times  ; but  it  was  not  so  anciently.  In  addressing  letters,  the 
distinction  is  now  usually  made  between  father  and  son,  by  Senr.  and  Junr.  appended 
to  the  names.  Properly  speaking,  a boy  has  no  right  whatever  to  the  title  of  master  -it 
Is  a conniption,  beginning  with  “ young  master,”  or  “ master  that  13  to  be” — as  lady  is 
now  given  to  every  well-dressed  woman,  and  king  may  be  one  day  given  to  us  all  Indis- 
criminately— as  King  Daniel,  King  Hudson ; the  custom  Is  already  begun. 

Joanna  wishes  to  know  how  to  get  her  lover  hack  again.  He  will  not  persevere. 
There’s  adifficulty  1 This  would  puzzle  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  We  should  soon  make  a 
fortune  if  we  could  answer  such  questions.  There  is  no  passion  that  pays  so  freely  as 
love.  Lovers  often  come  back  again  spontaneously.  They  walk  about,  seeking  rest, 
and  finding  it  not  they  return  to  whence  they  came.  Conscience,  too,  always  goes 
with  them,  riding  on  their  shoulders,  and  whispering  reproaches  into  their  ears. 

Astaxebaes. — A fictitious  name  subjects  a man  to  a penalty  only  when  another  man’s 
interest  is  involved,  and  fraud  is  contemplated.  A fictitious  literary  name  is  not 
illegal.  King  George  the  Third  himself  wrote  in  the  Agricultural  Journal  under  the 
name  of  John  Robertson. 

Samuel  Smith  wants  to  know  whether  he  is  an  Englishman  or  an  Irishman— he  was 
born  in  Dublin,  of  English  parents.  He  is  an  Englishman.  We  know  an  Irishman 
who  was  born  in  England,  and  who  told  us,  when  nearly  forty  years  of  age,  that  he 
had  yet  never  been  in  his  native  country.  He  was  just  going  to  pay  it  a visit. 

CobfxelJ). — The  little  fable  of  the  Spider  and  the  Fly  is  well  known  to  little  girls  at 
school.  It  is  in  Eves’  Spelling  Book,  or  Early  Educator.  ' 

E.  Hilbt  wants  to  know  whether  the  feeling  comes  from  “ tiie  head,  or  the  intellects, 
or  the  soul.”  This  is  more  than  we  can  answ  er  scientifically,  because  such  subjects 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  science.  And  tho  meaning  of  intellect  and  soul  is  not  yet 
thoroughly  defined.  We  must  be  content  to  remain  in  darkness  upon  such  subjects, 
until  some  greater  authority  than  has  yet  appeared  rise  up  to  set  such  questions  at 
rest. 

B.  K.— Wo  have  never  seen  any  translation  of  Silius  Italieus,  or  Valerius  Flaocus  ; nor 
have  we  ever  heard  of  Creech’s  Horace.  Davidson’s  Horace  is  useful  to  a beginner — 
having  the  English,  and  the  order  of  the  Latin.  Stirling’s  Horace,  by  Nutall,  inter- 
lined on  the  Hamiltonian  system,  is  also  useful.  The  translations  of  Horace  are 
numerous,  and  the  commentators  more  so.  A poetical  translation  is  not  the  best 
adapted  for  a learner. 

Bunk. — Zumpt’s  Latin  Grammar  is  reckoned  the  best,  but  expensive.  The  school 
grammars  arc  good  enough. 

Woodward  must  have  strange  Ideas  of  domestic  propriety,  if  ho  thinks  his  questions 
less  trivial  than  Marian’s.  Marian’s  question  is  connected  with  the  hopes  and  fears 
of  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  perhaps  millions,  of  young  ladies.  Woodward’s 
special  questions  are  calculated  to  create  alarm  in  many  families.  He  knows  quite 
enough  about  Gretna  Green.  He  should  consult  an  attorney  for  further  particulars. 

R.  M.  N.— The  Family  Herald  may  be  had  in  most  large  towns,  on  the  evening  of  the 
same  day  that  it  is  published  in  London,  a week  in  advance  of  its  date,  which  specifies 
that  the  contents  are  intended  for  perusal  during  the  week  ending  with  the  date  men- 
tioned. In  remote  places,  which  do  not  yet  participate  in  the  advantages  of  railway 
speed,  our  publication  requires  soma  days  in  reaching  its  destination. 

J.  May  all. — Send  the  items,  so  that  our  calculations  may  be  compared  and  the  error 
deteoted.  Perfect  this  before  sending  more. 

Pimples  and  Rashes.— Lionel  D.,  Amelia  N.,  Effie,  Little  Dot,  & c.  must  consult  previous 
numbers  for  information  on  this  subject,  always  bearing  in  mind  that  these  ex- 
ceedingly troublesome  companions  are  generally  proofs  of  a sound  and  vigorous 
constitution.  Temperance  in  eating  and  drinking,  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and 
personal  cleanliness,  are  the  best  remedies.  Erasmus  Wilson  says,  in  his  recent 
treatise  on  the  skin,  that  there  are  between  ninety  and  one  hundred  varieties  of  dis- 
orders affecting  the  skin.  To  pretend  to  prescribe  for  so  many  varieties  would  not 
only  be  in  vain  but  probably  dangerous.  Consult  a medical  man. 

John  Sawbridgb.— See  page  489. 

Thaddeus.— The  question  has  been  repeatedly  answered.  Each  volume  has  52  numbers. 

Gosling. — Write  to  the  Editor  of  the  Mechanics'  Magazine,  166,  Fleet  Street. 

“ A Novice.” — Apply  to  the  Editor  of  the  Artisan,  or  Mechanics'  Magazine. 

Fibbamosca. — Rowland  Hill ; Lord  de  Roos. 

T.  R.  H.— The  Illustrated  News  published  the  Census,  wliich  may  still  be  had. 

D.  J.,  Manchester. — Wyld,  of  Charing  Cross,  has  published  a large  map  of  Oregon. 

Valentine's  Day. — All  that  is  known  will  be  found  in  No.  41  and  No.  145. 

Communications  Received.— A.  B.  (if  good,  send  them).— W.  L.  G.— Clabissa  T.  H. 
— Rosa  A.  (it  would). — John  S.  B. — Enne.— R.  S.  W.  (he  is  legally  bound).— Ceosb. 
— S.  8.,  Woolwich. — Emily. — J.  Oulet  (declined). — “ A Saorarium  Frequentator  ” (at 
eight  o’clock,  for  privileged  persons  only). — J.  Turner. — Little  Tubtle. — J.  W.  I. 
— C.  G.  H.— Mary  Anne.— E.  M.  R. — Constance  (do  so).— J.  8heabeb  (yes,  by  any 
one). — M.  J.  B. — C.  Huleul. — J.  N. — R.  M.  G. — J.  D.  W.  (No.  110).— “ A Young 
Beginner.” — Eleanor  E.  8. — “A  Head  Clerk.” — Question  (yes  ; order  of  Mr.  Biggs). 
"W.  T.  B.— C.  W.— Lucy  A.— T.  Crawford.— G.  K — H.  J.  D.— H.  H.~ T.  B.,  Hali- 
fax.—1' A Reckless  Miner.” — J.  H. — E.  M.  R.-  Charles  W. — H.  B.,  Newton  — Slick. 
— E.  H.,  York.— Eliza  M.— Rubens. — M.  L.  D. — Marie. — J.  I.  T.— Yap. — Amelia  E. 
—Lucy  A. — Clonmel.— J.  Booth. — H.  Burnham.— Ben  Jonson.— Renichoi.es.— W. 
F.,  Aberdeen.— Shottendane  (yes).— S.  B.— Augustus. — Henricus. — Homo. — G.  P. 
J.— G.  Ford  (certainly  not). — Belinda  S.  (already  inserted).— Wm.  Ludlet  (consult 
the  index  or  previous  numbers). 

C.  B.,  Bristol;  Gogini;  M.  D.  (see  No.  146) ; John  Dover  ; C.  D. ; R.  H.  R. ; J.  W. 
P. ; Geo.  Babyldon  ; Bridget  C.  G. ; Numeral  (apply  to  Mr.  Biggs,  and  choose  one); 
Ettorb  ; Gertrude. — The  questions  are  either  inappropriate,  too  trivial,  or  we  are 
unable  to  furnish  the  Information  required. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Life  of  Leo  the  Tenth. — By  Wm.  Roscoe.— Fifth  Edition,  revised  by  his  son,  Thomas 
Rosooe. — Copyright  Edition. — Henry  G.  Bohn,  York  Street. 

The  Miscellaneous  Works  and  Remains  of  the  Rer.  Robt.  Hall,  with  a Memoir  of  his 
Life. — By  Olinthub  Gregory.  And  a critical  estimate  of  his  Character  and  Writings, 
by  John  Foster.—  By  the  same  Publisher. 

These  two  Works  form  the  commencement  of  a scries  of  the  select  productions  of  genius 
and  learning,  to  be  published  in  a uniform  and  elegant  form,  at  an  unprecedentedly 
low  price,  under  tho  general  title  of  Bohn  s Standard  Library. 


MEDICAL  GALVANISM. — Just  published,  price  One  Shillino, 

A GUIDE  to  its  CORRECT  ADMINISTRATION,  with  Directions 

for  Application  in  Paralysis,  Sciatica,  Tic  Doloureux,  Rheumatism,  Nervous  and 
Liver  Complaints,  and  those  Diseases  to  which  this  invaluable  power  is  applicable, 
enabling  Patients  to  apply  it  themselves.  By  J.  II.  Horne,  Surgeon,  &c. 

London  : Horne,  Thorntiiwaite,  and  Wood,  123,  Newgate  Street,  Manufacturers  of 
tho  Improved  Galvanic  Machines,  price  £i  3s. 


rP0  THE  LADIES. — The  Science  of  PHRENOLOGY,  an  appli* 

cable  to  Love,  Courtship,  Matrimony,  Friendship,  Physiognomy,  &c.  By  J.  C-  Lioxi- 
“Phrenology,  we  believe,  numbers  many  ladies  among  its  dieciplee ; and  to  thorn,  tn 
the  hope  of  ‘ affording  them  amusement,’  Mr.  Lyons  dedicates  his  treatise.  In  tho  index 
we  find  ‘ Courtship,  serious  remarks  on.’  Need  wo  say  more  to  attract  the  notice  of 
young  ladies  to  the  work  ?’’ — T ait’s  Edinburgh  Magazine. 

London  : Published  by  Aylott  and  Jones,  8,  Paternoster  Row,  City ; and  may  b* 
had  of  Mr.  Biggs,  Family  Herald  Office,  Strand ; and  Mr.  John  Hohke,  Bookseller, 
&c.,  Leicester  Square,  handsomely  cloth  bound,  price  2s.  6d. 


DEDICATED  TO  THE  CORN  LAW  LEAGUE. — Second  Edition , price  Ons  Penvt, 

rF  H E “UNWASHE  D.”  — A R H Y M E. 

A By  W.  H.  CROME. 

“ He  did  request  it.  We  arc  the  greater  poll;  and  in  true  fear  they  gar,  us  our 
demands.” — Coriolanus,  Scene  iii,  Act  1. 

Edinburgh;  W,  and  II.  Robinson,  11,  Greenside  Street;  and,  by  order,  of  all  Book. 
Boilers.— Sent  post-free  for  Twopence,  on  receipt  of  two  postage-stamp,. 


BAEODY 


Tn  a few  days,  No.  I.  of  the 

OP  THE  “WANDERING  JEW,” 

With  Three  Hundred  Humorous  Enoravings. 


To  be  Issued  in  Penny  Numbers,  and  Sixpenny  Parts,  in  a neat  Wrapper. 

To  the  leaders  of  M.  Sue’s  romance  of  the  “ Wandering  Jew  ” this  work  will 
afford  a rich  treat.  Prospectus  and  Specimen  Page  may  be  had,  on  application  to  any 
Bookseller  in  Town  or  Country. 

London  : E.  Appleyard,  86,  Farringdou  Street.  *„*  Country  Agents  supplied. 


MUSIC  FOR  THE  MILLION. 

HP  HE  MUSICAL  TREASURY,  in  Threepenny  Sheets,  of  Four 

A Pages  Music  Folio,  and  Shilling  Parts,  containing  Four  Sheets,  in  a Wrapper. 

“ We  cannot  but  recommend  it ; for,  while  it  possesses  the  merit  of  cheapness,  it  has 
also  tho  still  greater  merit  of  being  strictly  correct.” — Hide  the  Times,  Feb.  3,  1846. 

Last  New  Pieces. — Jolly’s  Six  Songs  of  the  “ Wild  Flowers  of  Spring,”  in  Six  Three- 
penny Numbers;  the  Cricket  Polka,  3d.;  Naval  Quadrille,  3d. ; Strauss’s  Phllomelen 
Waltz,  Beethoven’s  Grand  March,  and  Le  Desir  Waltz,  the  Three  for  <5d. ; Jullien’s 
Nightingale  Waltz,  6d. ; Amien  and  Redowa  Polkas,  the  Two  for  3d.  Lists,  gratis,  of 
above  200  other  Pieces,  in  Threepenny  Sheets,  including  Fifty  of  the  renowned  Compo- 
sitions of  Mr.  HENRY  RUSSELL. 

Davidson,  Water  Street,  leading  from  Blackfriars  Bridge  towards  the  Temple. 


PARISIAN  ESSENCE  OF  COFFEE.— As  Importers  of  this 

JL  highly  concentrated  fluid,  for  the  production  of  Pure  and  Brilliant  COFFEE  by 
the  simple  addition  of  Boiling  Water,  we  are  desirous  of  confining  our  tran-sactlons  to 
respectable  DEALER8  in  Town  and  Country,  whom  we  enable  to  vend  it  In  Bottles, 
2s.  each,  sufficient  for  Twenty-four  good-sized  Cups,  or  upwards;  but  while  Grocers, 
under  the  influence  of  prejudice  or  interest,  decline  its  adoption,  we  shall  be  happy  to 
supply  Families  with  a Quarter  dozen  for  5s.  9d. ; a Half-dozen  for  11s.;  or  a Dozen 
for  21s  ; and  when  Country  orders  are  accompanied  by  a Post-office  remittance,  no 
charge  will  be  made  for  Packing  cases. 

London  : HENRY  BRETT  and  Co.,  Old  Furnival’s  Inn,  Holborn. 


ASHLEY’S  ANTI-DEPILATORY  EXTRACT,  warranted  to 

-la.  Stop  the  Hair  from  Falling  Off ; also  to  free  the  Head  immediately  from  Scurf. 
Sold  by  Ashley,  Post-office,  Brixton,  in  Bottles — half-pints,  2s.  fid.;  pints,  4s.  Gd.j 
quarts,  7s.  6d. ; and  may  be  had  from  all  respectable  Perfumers  and  Chemists  through- 
out the  Kingdom. 

Wholesale,  by  Ashley,  Brixton ; Barclay,  Farringdon  Street ; Keating,  St.  Paul’s 
Churchyard,  8anger,  150,  Oxford  Street;  Prout,  Strand,  near  Temple  Bar;  Phil- 
lips, Perfumer,  Budge  Row  ; and  at  Hovenden’s,  Crown  Street,  Finsbury. — Numerous 
Testimonials  with  each  Bottle. — A Quart  sent  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom,  on  receipt 
of  Eight  Shillings. 

T ONDON  AND  COUNTY  ECONOMIC  INVESTMENT’’  AND 

JlJ  FAMILY  ENDOWMENT  ASSOCIATION,  established  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
for  enabling  Members,  by  small  Periodical  Payments,  to  profitably  invest  SAVINGS, 
<fcc.  (receiving  £1  for  every  10s.  fid.  subscribed),  equally  as  safe  as  the  Savings  Banks, 
to  become  their  own  Landlords,  or  to  Purchase  Freehold  or  Leasehold  Property  on  ea6y 
and  advantageous  terms. 

NOTICE.— In  consequence  of  unexampled  success,  the  Committee  will,  on  Monday, 
February  23rd,  at  Eight  o’clock,  r.M.,  advance  £GOO,  in  one,  two,  or  three  sums,  to 
Members  desirous  of  borrowing,  &c. 

Prospectuses  and  every  information  may  be  obtained,  and  Shares  secured,  by  early 
application  at  the  Offices,  10,  Brunswick  Square  ; of  the  Surveyor,  80,  New  Bond 
Street;  or  of  the  Secretary,  18,  Dartmouth  Street,  Westminster,  by  post  or  otherwise. 


TO  NEWSPAPER  AGENTS,  PERIODICAL  BOOKSELLERS,  AND 
THE  TRADE  AND  PUBLIC  GENERALLY. 
Tl/TESSRS.  W.  & II.  ROBINSON,  II,  Greenside  Street,  Edinburgh, 

ivJL  in  acknowledging  the  extensive  patronage  with  which  they  have  been  favoured 
for  Five  Years  past,  beg  to  state  that  they  continue  to  Supply  all  the  London  and 
Weekly  Newspapers  and  Periodicals,  Wholesale  and  Retail,  with  the  strictest  punc- 
tuality. It  has  been  (invariably)  a distinctive  feature  in  the  mode  of  doing  business 
adopted  by  Messrs.  W.  and  H.  Robinson  to  keep  on  the  premises  a large  Stock  of  the 
Current  Publications  of  the  day,  being  hereby  enabled  to  complete  orders  to  any 
amount,  without  disappointment. 

Country  Booksellers  and  persons  requiring  Small  Parcels  will  find  a great  advantage 
in  sending  their  orders  to  11,  Greenside  Street,  as  they  will  rarely,  if  ever,  be  disap- 
pointed in  the  receipt  of  a single  book,  however  small  in  price. 

Terms  to  the  Trade  very  liberal. — Newspapers  sent  post-free  to  all  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  upon  the  same  being  paid  in  advance. 

The  Family  Herald  supplied,  tyhoiesale  and  retail, 
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FAMILY  HERALD— USEFUL  INFORMATION 


ERCY  ANECDOTES  AT  HALF-PRICE.— Now  ready  (to  be 

continued  Monthly),  price  Is.  3d.,  Part  L of  a RE-ISSUE  of  the  celebrated 
PERCY  ANECDOTES,  printed  uniform  with  the  First  Edition,  of  which  400,000  copies 
were  sold,  at  2s.  6d.  each  Part,  and  containing  the  same  Engravings  and  Letter-press, 
at  Half  the  Price. 

London:  G.  Berger,  Holywell  Street,  Strand;  and  all  Booksellers. 


FAMILY  HERALD. 


BUSINESS  HOURS— LATE  HOURS  AND  LONG  HOURS. 

This  is  a question  which,  for  some  time  past,  has  been  keenly  agitated  by 
the  drapers’  assistants,  and  the  difficulties  almost  insurmountable  which 
they  have  experienced  in  their  attempts  to  cut  one  solitary  hour  from 
the  term  of  labour,  demonstrates  the  amount  of  interest  involved  in  the 
present  system,  and  the  magnitude  of  that  power  which  preserve  things  as 
they  are. 

Were  it  merely  a drapers’  question,  we  should  not  regard  it  as  more 
than  a professional  or  party  one.  Were  it  even  a shopkeepers’  question 
only,  we  should  regard  it  in  a somewhat  similar  light.  But  the  question 
is  a large  and  universal  question  of  labour  and  production — a question 
which  asks,  what  is  the  natural  mode  of  rendering  the  skill  and  the 
energy  of  human  beings  available  for  the  production  of  the  greatest 
amount  of  benefit  to  human  society,  in  the  production  and  distribution  of 
wealth  or  of  comfort? 

It  is  very  natural,  in  times  of  ignorance,  for  the  inexperienced  to 
believe  that  by  means  of  long  hours  much  work  will  be  done.  “ If  twelve 
hours  produce  so  much  wealth,  sixteen  hours  will  produce  more— multiply 
by  the  greater,  and  divide  by  the  less.”  This  is  the  rule-of-three  mode  of 
answering  the  question.  And  it  is  very  correct  in  figures,  supposing  the 
figures  themselves,  or  machines  as  destitute  of  feeling  as  figures,  to  be 
doing  the  work.  But  when  you  bring  human  feelings  into  consideration, 
your  rule-of-three  is  of  very  little  use.  The  man  who  knows  that  he  has 
sixteen  hours  of  labour  before  him,  has  less  spirit  and  energy  for  the  first 
hour  than  he  who  knows  that  he  has  only  eight  or  ten,  and  who,  more- 
over, anticipates  the  pleasure  of  spending  the  evening  with  some  cheerful 
friends,  with  song  and  dance,  tabor  and  pipe  (we  do  not  mean  a tobacco 
pipe),  or  in  the  more  spiritual  and  intellectual  employment  of  reading  and 
instructive  conversation.  The  one  begins  to  work  like  a lark  in  the  air— 
his  soul  aloft,  and  his  body  alert.  The  other  sulks,  and  creeps  towards  it 
like  a watch  dog  to  its  chain,  after  a few  hours’  run  with  its  master  in  the 
fields.  It  is  quite  possible  in  many  trades  for  the  one  of  eight  hours  to  do 
as  much  work  as  the  other  of  sixteen  hours. 

It  is  with  work  as  it  is  with  revenue  duties.  The  duties  may  be  so  high 
as  to  Bring  no  revenue  at  all;  or  they  may  be  so  high  as  to  bring  a small 
revenue.  By  lowering  them,  and  diminishing  the  tax,  the  revenue  is 
increased.  The  Prime  Minister,  of  late,  has  had  much  useful  experience 
upon  this  subject.  There  is  a certain  natural  limit,  or  fixed  point,  for  all 
revenue — a maximum,  beyond  which,  if  you  attempt  to  rise,  you  experience 
a loss.  The  laws  of  nature  are  so  perfect  that  they  have  fixed  the 
maximum  of  taxation,  and  man  has  only  to  discover  what  that  maximum 
is.  It  is  not  very  high.  Small  taxes  are  most  profitable  to  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer.  Nature  also  has  been  equally  precise  in  respect 
to  hours  of  labour;  she  has  definitely  fixed  the  maximum  beyond  which 
there  is  a loss  to  the  employer  and  to  the  community.  The  experiment 
has  been  tried  already  by  many  intelligent  masters  or  employers,  who  have 
experienced  a gain  even  by  the  remission  of  one  hour  out  of  twelve ; hut 
as  yet  the  experiments  are  not  so  numerous  as  the  nature  of  the  subject 
deserves. 

Nothing  is  more  general  in  middle  class  families  than  complaints  of  ser- 
vants idling  and  daudling,  and  “ doing  nothing  all  this  blessed  day.” 
They  never  knew  the  like  of  it.  And  yet  the  like  of  it  is  known  in  almost 
every  house.  Whose  fault  is  it?  Are  all  the  servant  girls  in  England 
wrong  made?  Has  nature  made  a blunder  in  the  construction  of  their 
bodies,  or  in  the  tempering  of  their  minds?  Or  is  there  not  rather  some- 
thing wrong  in  the  general  system  of  servitude,  of  hours  of  labour,  which 
prevails?  From  six  till  twelve,  that  is  eighteen  hours,  is  not  at  all  uncom- 
mon in  some  houses ; but  from  six  in  the  morning  till  ten  at  night,  or  sixteen 
hours,  is  considered  very  reasonable.  And-  for  any  human  being  to  be 
'always  on  their  feet,  always  doing  something  with  spirit  and  vigour 
during  that  time,  is  quite  impossible.  Even  if  their  sweethearts  were  with 
them  to  enliven  them  and  to  assist  them,  the  girls  would  tire.  But  all 
alone,  as  they  generally  are,  they  flag  and  lose  spirit  in  the  course  of  a 
few  months,  and  long  for  a change,  if  it  were  even  for  the  worse.  Hence 
the  roaming  character  of  servants.  It  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
monotony  of  their  labour,  and  the  length  of  their  hours.  We  do  not  see 
how  the  evil  can  be  remedied  at  present,  nor  are  we  imputing  blame  to 
either  party;  we  merely  and  simply  state  a fact  for  the  illustration  of  a 
subject..  Universal  custom  or  fashion  is  the  cause  of  many  evils  which 
cannot  bo  remedied  by  individuals.  And  in  lodging-houses,  where  there 
is  no  family  administration  or  government,  and  where  hours  are  irregular, 
servants  are  necessarily  drudges,  however  much  the  mistress  may  regret 
the  necessity,  and  endeavour  to  remove  it.  Lodgers  think  that  because 
they  pay  for  their  apartments,  they  have  therefore  a right  to  come  in 
when  they  please,  at  midnight  or  break  of  day;  and  very  haughty  they 
sometimes  are  when  they  are  not  immediately  let  in  so  soon  as  they  pull 


the  bell  or  sound  the  knocker.  They  seem  to  forget  that,  upon  the  same 
principle,  and  by  the  same  rule,  the  master  who  employs  them  and  pays 
them  their  weekly  salary,  has  a right  to  come  and  rouse  them  out  of  their 
beds,  to  write  a letter,  or  pack  up  a parcel,  or  do  any  official  duty  which  is 
usually  done  by  day.  They  would  grumble  sadly  at  the  master’s  conduct; 
and  if  it  were  very  general  in  the  trade,  perhaps  they  would  agitato  the 
country,  and  cry  shame  over  it.  But  late  hours  to  maids  are  as 
injurious  as  they  are  to  men;  and  for  any  one  to  be  roused  from  a well- 
earned,  deep,  and  refreshing  sleep  at  night,  to  let  in  a drunken  sot  of  a 
fellow  to  bed,  is  a grievance  which  many  may  laugh  at,  who  would 
not  bear  half  the  amount  without  a clamorous  outcry  for  sympathy  from 
the  country. 

The  question  of  long  hours  is  a universal  question,  which  will,  we  hope 
and  believe,  ere  long  command  the  attention  of  the  whole  public,  for  all 
are  interested  in  it.  But  so  loDg  as  it  has  reference  to  one  particular 
branch  of  employment  only,  the  excitement  cannot  be  created.  We  are 
living  in  universal  times;  all  questions  of  deep  interest  are  universal 
questions— questions  not  limited  to  rank  or  class,  but  affecting  the  welfare 
of  the  community  at  large.  The  drapei’3’  assistants  have  exerted  them- 
selves with  most  commendable  spirit  in  broaching  the  great  question  of 
shorter  time,  but  they  have  not  sueceeded  so  well  as  they  expected,  for 
this  very  reason  we  believe,  that  they  have  made  it  a special  question.  As 
drapers’  assistants  they  can  speak  most  to  the  purpose  when  confining 
themselves  to  their  own  vocation,  because  in  this  department  their  facts 
are  most  numerous  and  their  arguments  most  pointed  and  conclusive. 
But  still  their  trade  is  only  a branch  of  trade — and,  like  the  ten  hours 
labour  for  factory  children,  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  times -of 
other  persons  and  other  employments,  that  the  acquisition  of  one  hour  at 
present  is,more  difficult  than  might  be  the  acquisition  of  four,  if  the  ques- 
tion were  argued  upon  its  general  merits.  In  Rome,  the  four  hours  are 
gained  by  the  action  of  the  solar  rays.  The  shops  shut  at  noon  and  re- 
open at  four;  the  streets  are  emptied,  the  poor  even  lie  down  at  full  length 
in  the  Corso,  or  main  street,  and  take  their  nap.  The  shops  do  not  less 
business  by  this  arrangement.  They  do  all  that  is  demanded,  and  the 
people  do  not  come  out  to  shop  when  the  shops  are  not  open.  Nor  would 
our  own  shopkeepers  lose  anything  by  such  a system,  were  the  system 
only  general,  or  did  the  habits  of  the  mass  of  the  population  tend  to  en- 
courage it. 

The  necessity  for  long  shop  or  distributive  hours  is  not  so  obvious  as 
that  for  long  productive  hours.  The  shopman  is  not  producing  wealth, 
he  is  only  distributing  it,  and  he  waits  the  time  and  convenience  of  his 
customers,  but  that  time  and  convenience  is  Dot  necessarily  fixed  or  ex- 
tended to  particular  limits.  It  may  be  very  convenient  for  a mamma  that  a 
drapers’  shop  should  always  be  open  to  dispose  of  any  article  which  she 
may  require;  but  it  might  be  quite  as  convenient  at  nine  in  the  evening 
as  at  six  or  seven.  Not  being  open  at  nine  she  provides  what  she  wants  an 
hour  or  two  earlier  or  waits  till  the  morrow.  Were  the  shop  to  shut  at  six 
it  would  matter  very  little,  provided  she  had  the  morning  at  her  own 
disposal.  It  is  to  those  whose  mornings  are  employed  and  whose  evenings 
alone  are  free,  that  an  evening  shop  is  indispensable,  and  these  are  chiefly 
men  whose  labour  or  business  hours  are  late,  and  who  therefore  require 
later  hours  of  distribution  for  their  late  hours  of  production.  Indeed  we 
think  it  is  almost  a general  rule — a rule,  too,  founded  on  a fixed  law  of 
nature — that  the  hours  for  distribution  must  be  later  than  the  hours  lor 
production,  and  that  before  a general  alteration  can  take  permanent  place 
in  the  one  department  of  industry,  it  must  take  place  in  the  other.  But 
then  it  follows  from  this,  that  if  the  hours  of  distribution  are  by  nature 
later  than  the  hours  of  production,  the  curtailment  would  be  more  easily 
made  from  the  commencement  than  the  termination.  And  many  shopmen 
are  so  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  this,  that  they  would  rather  open  two  hours 
or  even  three  or  four  hours  later,  than  shut  one  hour  earlier.  This  cur- 
tailment, however,  is  not  the  most  agreeable  for  social  enjoyment.  The 
evening  is  the  time  for  pleasure.  Few  young  men  care  for  the  morning; 
it  is  cold  and  cheerless.  They  lie  a-bed  till  they  are  obliged  to  get  up 
or  till  breakfast  be  ready.  They  do  nothing  before  breakfast,  and  they 
breakfast  as  late  as  possible.  If  they  be  distributors  therefore,  and 
not  producers,  the  natural  curtailment  of  labour  hours  for  them  will 
not  be  in  harmony  with  the  law  of  their  own  natures  or  with  the  prevail- 
ing customs  of  society  and  their  own  acquired  habits.  To  operatives  or 
productive  men  the  shortening  of  time  naturally  comes  from  the  end  and 
not  from  the  beginning.  This  is  much  more  agreeable,  and  the  operatives 
will  always  have  the  advantage  of  the  distributors  in  this  respect,  in  every 
curtailment  of  time  which  may  hereafter  take  place.  The  hours  of 
distribution  cannot,  without  a discord  which  all  society  would  feel,  be  ter- 
minated before  or  even  simultaneously  with  the  general  hours  ol  production. 

This  view  of  the  matter  involves  the  whole  question  of  business  hours, 
and  it  is  only  in  this  universal  light  that  we  can  deign  to  regard  it  in  a 
leading  article.  It  brings  it  all  into  a focus,  into  a nutshell.  Production 
comes  naturally  before  distribution.  You  must  produce  wealth  before  you 
can  distribute  it.  This  is  true  in  respect  to  universal  time,  and  to  life 
itself.  We  must  make  a fortune  before  we  can  spend  it.  And  it  is  also  true 
in  respect  to  particular  time,  or  that  type  of  eternity  and  of  human  life  which 
is  called  a day.  The  workman,  in  all  ages  and  climates,  rises  early  to 
labour,  and  the  distributor  sits  up  late;  and  the  greater  the  increase  of 
distributive  employment,  the  greater  the  tendency  to  late  hours  and  the 
abandonment  of  those  ancient  habits  of 
Early  to  bed,  early  to  rise, 

The  way  to  be  healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise, 
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which  are  only  to  be  found  in  the  poetry  and  old  proverbs  of  shopkeeping 
populations,  being  altogether  discarded  from  their  practice. 

The  laws  of  nature  are  more  perfect  than  people  are  aware.  Few  even 
imagine  that  a law  of  nature  regulates  the  times  of  shopshutting,  and  some 
perhaps  may  be  disposed  to  laugh  at  the  idea.  Let  them  laugh.  The  laws 
of  nature  will  not  only  determine  the  time  for  shutting  shop,  but  they  will 
determine  also  the  real  value  of  a red  herring,  and  of  every  man’s  labour  in 
the  market.  Moreover,  though  these  laws  are  unchangeable  in  themselves, 
in  respect  to  their  relations  to  each  other,  yet  by  modifying,  or  changing 
one  department,  you  can  modify  or  change  all  others  immediately  related 
to  it.  If  you  understand  the  key,  to  use  a musical  term,  upon  which  you 
ought  to  modify,  you  can  raise  your  music  a note  higher,  you  can  play  on 
asharp  key  or  a flat  key,  and  yet  preserve  the  natural  relations  unchanged. 
So  it  is  with  society.  It  may  be  changed  in  temperament  like  a piano 
forte,  but  it  must  be  changed  by  rule,  and  not  one  key  or  two  altered  by 
themselves  independent  of  their  relationship  with  all  the  rest. 

Moreover,  it  is  a most  wise  and  beneficent  law  of  nature  which  makes  the 
hours  of  distribution  later  than  the  hours  of  production;  for  the  distributors 
of  wealth  are  superior  in  power  and  wealth  to  the  producers,  and  were 
they  able,  without  deranging  the  affairs  of  society  and  ruining  themselves, 
to  take  earlier  hours  for  themselves,  and  give  later  hours  to  the  producers, 
perhaps  they  might  be  found  all  comforably  seated  in  their  arm  chairs  in 
the  evening,  when  the  mechanics  and  operatives  were  engaged  in  hard 
labour.  They  will  find,  however,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  enjoy  1hi3  com- 
fortable evening’s  repose,  without,  at  the  same  time,  curtailing  the  labour 
of  the  mechanic  in  suitable  proportion.  When  Sir  James  Graham  opposed 
Lord  Ashley’s  bill  for  the  reduction  of  factory  hours  from  twelve  to  ten,  he 
calculated,  arithmetically,  the  loss  to  the  nation  of  one-sixth  part  of  the 
work  of  the  operatives  affected  by  the  change,  and  he  positively  declared 
that  the  country  could  not  afford  it.  Now  this  is  just  the  question  to  be 
tried.  Can  the  country  afford  shorter  time  of  labour,  as  well  as  a smaller 
rate  of  taxation,  without  a loss  of  revenue?  And  we  think  it  right  that  it 
should  begin  with  the  labourer,  not  only  because  his  burden  is  greatest, 
end  he  is  the  most  helpless  in  the  advocacy  of  hi3  own  cause,  but  because 
the  principle  of  increased  production  by  moderate  amount  of  labour  being 
once  demonstrated  to  be  a natural  law,  the  rule  will  be  applied  to  all 
trades  immediately,  and  all  will  reap  the  benefit  of  the  discovery. 

But  this  is  taking  merely  a material  view  of  the  question.  The  moral 
is  a higher  view ; but  it  necessarily  comes  second  in  order.  Men  are  fed 
and  clothed  first  and  educated  afterwards.  But  morals  and  manners  are 
most  valuable  portions  of  national  wealth.  The  nation  whose  morals  and 
manners  are  bad  is  a poor  nation,  whatever  be  the  amount  of  wealth  that 
it  produces.  Two  or  three  pounds  a week  spent  in  a filthy  hovel,  and  in 
an  impure  atmosphere,  are  not  so  valuable  as  ten  shillings  in  a clean  and 
tidy  cottage.  A country  like  ours  might  be  richer  with  one  hundred 
millions  less  of  income  than  it  possesses.  Wealth  is  what  contributes  to  com- 
fort. Cleanliness  is  wealth,  and  dirt  is  poverty.  Now,  much  of  the  wealth 
of  England  is  actually  employed  to  create  dirt;  in  other  words,  to  create 
poverty.  Millions  upon  millions  are  spent  in  creating  poverty  and 
wretchedness.  Suppose  these  millions  to  be  Sir  James  Graham’s  “ sixth 
part  ” that  could  not  be  spared,  and  we  will  come  to  a very  different  con- 
clusion from  Sir  James,  that  we  not  ODly  can  spare  them,  but  be  richer  with- 
out them.  Education,  morals,  and  manners  ought  to  be  regarded  as 
legitimate  articles  of  productive  industry,  as  indispensable  for  the  wealth 
and  greatness  of  a people  as  cotton  twist  and  printed  calico.  A govern- 
ment which  excludes  these  from  its  estimate  of  national  wealth  is  not  a 
moral  but  a mere  financial  government. 

Masters  or  employers  appreciate  these  as  others  do;  but  they  cannot  be 
expected  to  make  sacrifices  to  promote  their  cultivation.  They  do  not  con- 
sider them  as  goods  or  cash,  and  they  are  of  no  farther  value  to  them  than 
as  means  of  drawing  customers.  A good  “draw”  is  a good  shopman.  A 
young  man  who  can  persuade  a young  lady  that  an  inferior  article  is  one 
of  the  very  best  of  its  kind — that  it  will  stand  well,  and  wear  well,  and 
look  well- who  will  bewilder  her  with  assertions  and  positive  assurances, 
till  she  has  no  longer  any  will  or  judgment  left,  but  submits  like  a victim 
to  the  operation  of  shaving— that  is  the  man  for  a linendraper’s  assistant; 
and  if  education  increase  this  talent  in  young  men,  then  education  must  be 
a very  good  thing  for  the  trade;  hut  if  not,  then  the  master  would  as  lief 
dispense  with  it.  The  moral  aspect  of  the  question  is  one  for  the  public, 
not  for  the  masters,  to  take  up.  With  the  masters  it  is  a matter  of  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence;  with  the  public  it  is  a matter  of  national  morality 
and  propriety.  On  such  questions  the  public  mind  is  always  most  pure, 
most  free  from  selfish  or  pecuniary  motives.  But  then  the  public  will  not 
easily  be  persuaded  to  plead  the  cause  of  any  section  of  the  community;  its 
impartiality  will  plead  for  all  or  for  none,  unless  it  be  for  one  that  is  espe- 
cially oppressed  and  maltreated,  in  which  case  it  may  demand  an  equali- 
zation of  rights. 

One  great  objection  the  public  might  have  to  the  early  shutting  of  shops 
would  be  the  dulness  of  the  streets  at  night.  This  may  at  first  sight  seem 
a weak  and  frivolous  objection;  but  it  is  one  of  considerable  importance 
in  a place  like  London.  So  long  as  the  shops  are  open,  the  streets,  even 
to  young  ladies,  are  as  safe  as  during  daylight.,  and  they  trip  along  unat- 
tended without  fear  of  annoyance.  After  shop-time,  however,  they  consider 
it  unsafe  or  imprudent  to  go  home  or  go  out  alone.  Early  shutting 
would,  therefore,  necessarily  lengthen  this  time  of  fear  and  caution,  unless 
society  agreed  to  take  an  hour  or  two  off  the  end  of  the  day,  and  revive 
the  good  old  rustic  system  of  “ early  to  bed.”  The  fashionable  world, 
however,  must  take  the  lead  in  this.  Operas,  plays,  concerts,  and  balls 


must  all  be  an  hour  or  two  earlier,  on  purpose  to  accommodate;  or  long, 
dark  nights,  in  winter,  would  revive  a longing  and  pining  remembrance  of 
the  splendid  shop-lights,  clear  as  day,  and  brilliant  as  Aladdin’s  fay-built 
palace.  The  public  would  certainly  prefer  the  curtailment  from  the 
morning  or  noon,  in  the  present  condition  of  society.  But  as  this  argu- 
ment only  holds  good  for  the  winter  months,  when  hours  at  home  are 
usually  later  than  they  are  in  summer,  it  might  easily  be  obviated  by 
adopting  a later  hour  of  opening  and  shutting  for  winter,  were  it  not  for 
the  objection  above  alluded  to — that  the  hours  of  distribution  must  be 
partly  regulated  by  the  hours  of  production. 

The  question  has  not  yet  been  brought  before  the  public  in  a suitable 
manner.  We  think  it  very  possible  to  excite  a very  powerful  public 
opinion  upon  it,  if  conducted  by  several  departments  of  industry,  distri 
butive  and  productive,  and  led  by  some  influential  personage  of  rank  and 
talent.  More  facts  have  yet  to  be  collected — more  experiments  made — 
more  interests  have  to  be  consulted  and  aroused.  An  influential  com- 
mittee might  do  much  to  forward  the  end  contemplated.  A new  league 
might  be  formed — a league  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  the  burden  of 
labour  that  now  rests  upon  man’s  bod}’,  and  emancipating  his  mind  from  a 
thraldom  which  forbids  its  cultivation,  its  progress  in  knowledge,  in  lite- 
rature, and  the  accomplishments  of  social  life. 


LINES  ON  THE  SPIRIT  OF  POESY. 

When  o’er  the  bosom  of  the  moon-lit  sea 
The  silent  breath  of  heaven  softly  steals, 

Then  moves  the  spirit  of  sweet  poesy. 

And  each  young  heart  its  inspiration  feels. 

Then  the  pale  lover  dreams  his  mistress  nigh, 

And  breathes  in  rapturous  verse  his  tender  flame; 

Or  wakes,  and  heaves  sad  disappointment’s  sigh, 

And,  all  unconscious,  murmurs  forth  her  name. 

E’en  the  rough  sailor,  pacing  the  lone  deck, 

Yields  to  a power  he  cannot  control, 

Feels  in  his  bosom  what  he  cannot  speak. 

The  heart’s  own  rhyme— the  poetry  of  soul. 

But  morning  comes,  and  spreads  across  the  deep ; 

Visions  of  beauty  dwell  no  longer  there: 

Realities  dispel  the  mind’s  sweet  sleep, 

And  each  awakes  to  life — alas!  and  care.  Phao. 


FAMILY  MATTERS 

Dr.  Johnson  observes  that  it  is  after  all  better  for  a lady  to  redden  her 
own  cheeks  than  blacken  other  people’s  characters. 

Prefer  solid  sense  to  wit;  never  study  to  be  diverting,  without  being 
useful;  let  no  jest  intrude  upon  good  manners,  nor  say  anything  that  may 
offend  modesty. 

The  honest  and  just  bounds  of  observation  by  one  person  upon  another 
extend  no  further  but  to  understand  him  sufficiently,  whereby  not  to  give 
him  offence,  or  whereby  to  be  able  to  give  him  faithful  counsel,  or  whereby 
to  stand  upon  reasonable  guard  and  caution  in  respect  of  a man’s  self;  but 
to  be  speculative  into  another  man,  to  the  end  to  know  how  to  work  him, 
or  wind  him,  or  govern  him,  proceedeth  from  a heart  that  is  double  and 
cloven,  and  not  entire  and  ingenuous. 

Mrs.  Shee,  the  wife  of  a respectable  victualler,  at  Enniscortby,  in  the 
66th  year  of  her  age,  gave  birth  to  a male  child  on  the  27th  or  28th  of 
November,  to  the  surprise  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  locality.  Her  eldest 
child  is  upwards  of  47  years  of  age. 

Look  to  tour  Cheap  Tea. — “ If  you  please,  Mrs.  Smith,  mother  says 
will  you  send  her  a few  tea  leaves?” — “ Yes,  my  dear,  but  you  must  let  me 
have  them  back  again,  as  I always  sells  thorn.”-  Almanack  of  the  Month. 

Hints  to  Bachelors  about  to  Emigrate. — A judge  in  North  Caro- 
lina has  decided  that  speaking  or  bowing  three  times  to  a girl  is  equivalent 
to  an  engagement;  and  that  if  the  gentleman  does  not  ask  her  hand  in 
marriage,  she  can  sue  for  a breach  of  promise,  and  recover  heavy  damages. 
— St.  Louis  “ People's  Organ.” 

Louis  Pihllifpe’s  Present  to  the  Princess  Royal. — Some  days 
since,  a chest  reached  London  bearing  the  royal  arms  of  France.  This 
chest  contained  a complete  trousseau  of  toilettes— morning  toilette,  evening 
toilette,  and  two  ball  toilettes.  This  present  was  addressed  to  the  doll  of 
the  Princess  Royal.  King  Louis  Philippe  gave  a carte  blanche  to  one  of 
the  most  eminent  modistes  of  Paris,  who  executed  her  commission  with  the 
utmost  good  taste.  Each  gown  is  a perfect  chef  (Tieuvre,  especially  the 
ball  dresses,  which  would  excite  the  envy  of  our  most  fashionable 
duchesses.  One  is  of  gros  de  Naples;  the  second  of  pink  gauze,  with  velvet 
flowers,  exquisitely  made.  The  small  embroidered  and  trimmed  pocket 
handkerchiefs,  the  small  silk  stockings,  shoes,  slippers,  Indian  cachmere 
shawl,  bonnets,  muffs,  a black  lace  scarf,  &e.,  &e.,  have  all  been  made 
purposely,  and  with  incredible  care.  There  is  also  a jewel-case  with  dia- 
monds of  the  purest  water,  bracelets,  earrings,  and  fillets  for  the  forehead; 
and  ajl  those  minute  curiosities  are  carefully  arranged  in  the  drawers  and 
cases  of  a beautifully  constructed  little  wardrobe. 
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FAMILY  HERALD — USEFUL  INFORMATION 


The  Admonition  or  Agb  to  Youth. — Mr.  Potter,  of  Yale  College, 
U.  8.  in  a temperance  address  delivered  at  Newhaven,  said: — “My  heart 
bleeds  as  I remember  the  fate  of  three  of  my  early  companions  who  started 
in  life  with  myself.  One  of  them  possessed  the  finest  mathematical  mind  I 
ever  knew.  He  would  take  the  ledger  and  go  up  with  three  columns  at  a 
time  with  perfect  ease.  He  was  the  first  man  in  America  that  beat  the 
automaton  chess  player,  and  he  told  me  that  he  had  every  move  in  his 
head  before  he  entered  the  room.  That  man  filled  a drunkard’s  grave. 
Another,  who  wa3  an  excellent  accountant,  and  could  command  almost 
any  salary,  met  the  same  melancholy  fate.  Another,  possessing  the  same 
brilliant  capabilities,  has  gone  down — not  to  the  grave,  but  is  sunk  clear 
out  of  sight,  amid  the  mire  and  filth  of  intemperance.” 

Second  Marriages  in  Ireland. — The  Irish  do  not  hold  it  strictly  right 
for  either  man  or  woman  to  marry  again;  and  if  a woman  does  so,  she 
prefaces  it  with  an  apolrgy — “ It’s  a father  I waa  forced  to  put  over  his 
children,  because  I had  no  way  for  them,  God  help  them;  and  this  maD,  ye 
see,  says,  ‘ Mary,’  he  says,  ‘ I haye  full  and  plenty  for  them,  and  the  Lord 
above  he  knows  it’s  justice  I’ll  do  them,  and  never  hinder  your  prayers  for 
the  man  ye  lost,  or  anything  in  reason,  or  out  of  reason  either;’  and  troth 
he  kept  his  word  wonderful!”  And  the  neighbours  of  the  married  widower 
apologise  for  him  after  this  fashion: — “ Well,  to  be  sure!  we  must  consider 
he  had  a whole  handful  of  soft  children,  and  no  one  to  turn  round  on  the 
floor,  or  do  a hand’s  turn  for  him ; so  it’s  small  blame  to  him,  after  all.” 
Or  they  condemn — “Yarrahaish!  to  see  an  old  struckown  like  that  set 
himself  up  with  a young  wife,  and  grown-up  daughters  in  his  house!  To 
think  of  the  hardness  of  him — passing  the  churchyard,  where  the  poor  heart 
that  loved  him  and  his  children  is  powdering  into  dust— passing  the  grave 
where  the  grass  isn't  yet  long,  with  the  slip  of  a girleen  in  the  place  of  her 
with  the  thoughtful  head  and  the  heavy  hand.  Oh,  be  dad!  she’ll  punish 
him,  I’ll  engage:  and  I’m  glad  of  it.”  They  are  more  angry  with  a woman 
for  a second  marriage  than  with  a man,  and  certainly  never  consider  a 
second  union  as  holy  as  a first.— Mrs.  Hall’s  Ireland, 


THE  TEETH. 


We  have  received  several  letters  on  this  subject,  pro  and  contra.  The 
following  contain  the  substance  of  the  whole;  — 

W.  S,  B.,  Surgeon,  says,  “Your  correspondent,  who  undertakes  to 
reveal  the  great  secret  with  regard  to  stopping  decayed  teeth,  and  so 
removing  tooth- aehe,  cannot  have  had  much  experience  in  such  things,  or 
he  withholds  the  necessary  minutiae  to  be  observed  to  render  the  information 
of  any  value.  There  are  certain  precautions  to  be  observed  before  proceeding 
to  stop  the  tooth,  which,  unless  attention  is  paid  to  them,  would  render  the 
operation  worse  than  useless,  by  so  increasing  the  pain  already  existing. 
In  the  first  place,  to  ascertain  whether  the  said  tooth  will  bear  the 
pressure  of  stopping,  direct  the  patient  to  fill  the  mouth  first  with  hot 
water,  and  then  with  cold,  and  if  it  occasion  no  pain  or  uneasiness,  the 
operator  may  proceed  to  clean  out  the  interior  by  scraping  out  all  the 
decayed  portion  with  instruments  adapted  to  the  purpose.  The  operator 
may  then  prepare  his  amalgam,  and  when  it  is  sufficiently  mixed,  place  it 
in  a piece  of  ohamois  leather,  apply  moderate  pressure,  and  if  there  is  too 
much  quicksilver  it  will  escape  through  the  leather.  He  may  then  stop 
the  tooth  as  firmly  as  possible,  taking  care  there  is  no  moisture  in  the 
cavity  before  filling  it.  This  method  is  only  admissible  in  cases  of  decay 
of  the  molares  and  bicuspides  (commonly  called  double  teeth),  as  it  soon 
discolours  the  whole  tooth,  and  renders  it  of  a leaden  hue.  Teeth  may  be 
stopped  even  when  the  patients  cannot  bear  the  application  of  heat  or  cold 
in  the  mouth,  if  the  sensibility  of  the  nerve  be  first  destroyed,  which  can 
only  be  done  by  a very  painful  process,  i.e.,  the  application  of  the  actual 
cautery.” 

John  says,  “The  recipe  for  making  the  stopping  is  quite  correct;  but 
before  using  it,  the  tooth  ought  to  be  properly  cleansed.  First,  clean  the 
hollow  part  with  any  sort  of  tooth-pick,  then  take  a bit  of  splintered  wood, 
wrap  a bit  of  wadding  round  it,  and  make  the  inside  of  the  tooth  as  dry  as 
you  can,  then  put  a piece  of  dry  wadding  in  it  till  you  have  got  your 
stopping  quite  ready.  It  would  be  much  better  for  some  person  to 
operate  for  you,  as  it  will  be  inconvenient  to  do  it  yourself.  I have  had 
one  stopped  in  this  manner  nearly  two  years.” 

“Pro  Bono  Pdblico,”  a correspondent  from  Manchester,  'says: — 
“ Having  noticed  in  No.  142  of  your  valuable  family  periodical  an  article 
upon  Teeth,  recommending  the  use  of  a mercurial  amalgam  for  filling 
decayed  teeth,  I wish  to  inform  your  readers  of  the  danger  of  using  such  a 
preparation,  being  in  my  opinion  a succedaneum  only  used  by  those  unac- 
quainted with  its  effects.  It  is  to  the  properties  of  the  mercury  that  I 
attribute  the  mischief  arising  from  the  use  of  this  paste.  The  disease 
certainly  appears  to  be  arrested  for  a time,  but  only  to  break  out  again 
Bath  renewed  violence,  for  a greater  mischief  is  going  on  in  consequence 
of  the  amalgam  being  almost  constantly  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  as  a matter  of  course,  rapidly  passes  into  the  state  of  an 
oxide,  which  is  easily  known  by  the  dark  colour  it  so  shortly  assumes,  and 
in  this  state  becomes  a poisonous  substance,  acting  upon  the  parts  similar 
to  mercurial  preparations  in  a medicated  state,  inflaming  the  mucous 
membrane  and  gums,  the  breath  becoming  foetid,  and  affecting  more  or 
less  the  secretions  of  the  mouths  in  short,  there  are  cases  on  record  where 
salivations  have  arisen  from  the  use  of  the  above  compound;  and  in 
conclusion,  I beg  to  add,  that  such  was  the  opinion  formed  of  it  by’  the 


American  Society  of  Dentists  in  1841,  that  a unanimous  vote  was  agreed 
to  by  its  members,  deprecating  its  use  as  a sucoedaneum  for  filling 
decayed  teeth.” 

At  the  conclusion  of  a new  treatise  on  the  Teeth  by  Mr.  Horatio  Pass, 
he  makes  a few  remarks  on  tooth-drawing,  which  claim  particular  atten- 
tion, as  coming  from  an  individual  whose  interest  is  opposed  to  the  advice 
he  gives.  Mr.  Pass  is  not  only  a surgeon-dentist,  but  a lecturer  on  the 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  teeth.  He  says,  “ On  extraction  of  the 
teeth  I shall  say  but  few  words.  My  advice  to  every  one  is,  submit  to  it 
only  as  a ‘last  resort.’  The  extraction  of  a tooth  is  a more  serious  affair 
than  most  people  are  aware  of,  independent  of  the  consequences  which 
frequently  follow  the  operation  when  unskilfully  performed.  It  should  he 
borne  in  mind,  that  whenever  a tooth  is  removed,  the  corresponding  one  in 
the  opposite  jaw  becomes  perfectly  useless,  having  no  longer  an  anta- 
gonist to  bite  against,  so  that  as  far  as  mastication  is  concerned,  the  loss 
is  double;  a consideration  of  some  importance  when  several  of  th« 
grinding  teeth  come  to  be  extracted;  and  as  decay  can  be  so  easily  and 
completely  removed,  if  attended  to  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease, 
there  can  be  no  excuse  for  persons  allowing  their  teeth  to  got  into  suoh  a 
state  as  to  render  the  operation  of  extraction  necessary,  except  in  compa- 
ratively rare  cases.” 


SCIENTIFIC  AMD  USEFUL* 

A society  is  j uat  formed  in  London,  called  “ The  Society  for  Promoting 
Church  Music.’’ 

Another  premium  of  500/.  is  announced  by  the  Art  Union  for  the  best 
statue  or  group  iu  the  art  of  sculpture. 

A new  comet  was  discovered  by  Father  De  Vico,  on  the  24th  ult.,  in 
the  constellation  Eridanus. 

A ship  has  just  left  the  Clyde  for  the  West  Indies,  with  a cargo  of 
metal  coffins. 

A self-priming  gun  has  been  invented,  which  fixes  caps  on  the  nipple  for 
sixty  successive  rounds. 

A scientific  Belgian  has  just  discovered  that  electric  light  directed  on 
the  human  body,  makes  it  so  diaphanous  as  to  enable  the  arteries,  veins, 
and  nerves  to  be  seen  at  work,  and  their  action  to  be  studied. 

It  appears  from  a letter  addressed  by  Lord  Cloncurry  to  the  Dublin 
Evening  Post,  that  there  is  unequivocal  evidence  of  decay  in  the  new  crop 
of  potatoes  sown  in  November,  and  upon  the  early  gathering  of  which  so 
much  reliance  has  been  placed  as  food  for  the  people  in  the  beginning  of 
the  summer. 

Wo  understand  that  a quarry  of  excellent  marble  has  been  discovered  at 
Aberfoyle,  on  the  estate  of  the  Duke  of  Montrose,  and  near  to  the  line  of 
the  Forth  and  Clyde  Railway.  As  the  supply  is  almost  inexhaustible, 
should  it  realize  the  expectations  formed  of  it  by  competent  judges,  it  will 
prove  very  beneficial  to  the  country,  as  well  as  a profitable  source  of 
revenue  both  to  the  railway  and  the  noble  proprietor. 

Destruction  op  Aphis,  Scale,  &c, — For  the  destruction  of  these  I 
have  for  some  years  used  a simple  lather  of  yellow  soap,  laying  it  on  with 
an  old  camel’s-hair  shaving-brush.  This  I have  found  to  be  very  effective 
without  damaging  the  plants. — Correspondent  of  the  Gardeners  Chronicle. 

Trus  Climate  of  London. — From  a series  of  extensive  observations 
made  during  the  year  1843,  Tinder  superintendence  of  the  Astronomer 
Royal  at  Greenwich,  it  appears  that  the  mean  temperature  of  London  is, 
in  spring,  47.4;  in  summer,  59.8;  in  autumn,  50.5;  in  winter,  40;  and  for 
the  whole  year,  49.4.  The  mean  height  of  the  barometer  is,  in  spring, 
29.7;  summer,  29.78;  autumn,  29.78;  and  winter,  29.79. — Popular  Record. 

Modern  Icarus. — The  London  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Traveller 
says,  that  in  a conversation  with  Mr.  Green,  the  aeronaut,  a short  time 
since,  he  (Green)  stated  that  if  a sufficient  sum  was  secured  to  him  in 
England  and  America,  to  remunerate  him  for  making  the  aerial  voyage, 
he  would  go  to  Boston  in  the  steamer,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  westerly 
winds,  would  return  to  England  in  his  balloon.  The  writer  thinks  it  will 
be  attempted. 

Tenacity  op  Life  in  Infusoria. — In  addition  to  the  rapid  multiplication 
of  these  minute  organisms,  some  of  them,  such  as  the  flour-eels  and  wbeel- 
animals,  manifest  an  extraordinary  tenacity  of  life.  Thus  they  have  been 
observed  to  recover  after  they  had  been  kept  thoroughly  dried  in  vacua  for 
twenty-eight  days,  by  the  aid  of  chloride  of  calcium  or  sulphuric  acid,  and 
they  even  recovered  after  they  had  been  exposed  to  a heat  of  248  deg. 
Fahrenheit! — Notes  to  Humboldt’s  Kosmos. 

Cork  Mattresses. — The  Debats,  in  reference  to  the  recent  loss  of  the 
Papin,  publishes  a letter,  recommending  the  substitution  on  board  ship  of 
mattresses  stuffed  with  powdered  cork  for  those  of  wool.  The  writer 
states  that  one  of  these  mattresses  when  on  the  water  will  support  five  or 
six  persons,  end  that  for  sleeping  on  they  are  as  elastic  and  comfortable 
as  mattresses  stuffed  with  horse-hair.  A certificate  from  Mr.  B.  Delessert, 
who  witnessed  one  of  the  experiments  made  with  a cork  mattress,  confirms 
the  assertions  of  the  writer  of  the  letter. 

C priors  Fact.— Our  readers  are  already  aware  that  pigs  have  thriven 
more  than  usually  well  on  the  rotten  potatoes  of  this  season,  when  boiled. 
But  we  are  farther  told  the  other  day,  by  an  eminent  farmer  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, that,  after  getting  the  rotten  ones,  they  won’t  look  at  the  sound 
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ones  for  some  time.  The  cause  of  this,  he  thinks,  must  be,  that, 
wheu  boiled,  the  decayed  tubers  are  much  sweeter  than  the  sound. 
Another  extensive  farmer  near  Dumfries  is  feeding  his  bullocks  at  present 
with  his  rotten  potatoes;  and  they  also  are  thriving  on  them. — Dumfries 
Herald. 

Distemper  in  Dogs. — A correspondent  says,  “ Tn  return  for  many 
useful  hints  and  recipes  I have  met  with  in  your  instructive  columns,  I 
now  send  you  a most  valuable  recipe  for  curing  distemper  in  dogs.  I gave 
it  to  Col.  W.,  who,  unfortunately,  did  not  attend  to  it  until  the  best  part 
of  his  kennel  was  destroyed.  lie  applied  it  to  four  of  his  greyhounds, 
which  all  recovered  with  the  exception  of  one,  which  was  too  far  gone 
when  the  remedy  was  given.  It  is  simply  this: — Mix  fifteen  to  twenty 
drops  of  sulphuric  ether  in  a small  quantity  of  milk,  forcing  the  dog  to 
swallow  it  by  making  him  bellow,  in  a short  time  it  will  cause  him  to  eject 
a quantity  of  nasty  stuff  from  his  mouth  and  nostrils,  and  by  proper 
attention  he  will  recover  in  a few  days;  but  the  remedy  must  be  applied 
the  moment  the  disease  shews  itself.  If,  after  this  emetic,  the  animal  does 
not  recover,  apply  a couple  of  setons  in  the  region  of  the  throat.” 

RECIPE  FOR  RIDING. 

Your  head  and  heart  keep  boldly  up. 

Your  hands  and  heels  keep  down, 

Your  legs  close  up  to  your  horse’s  sides, 

And  your  elbows  close  to  your  own.  H.  W. 


VARIETIES. 


In  England  and  Wales  the  value  of  household  furniture  is  £'130,000,000, 
of  wearing  apparel  £16,000,000,  and  of  plate,  jewels,  &c.,  £31,000,000, 

The  annual  expense  of  Parkhavst  Establishment  for  Young  Convicts 
amounts  to  £25  6s.  lid.  each  inmate: — mo^  than  sufficient  to  provide 
them  with  a boarding-school  education;  ana  more  than  the  wages  on 
which  the  greater  portion  of  the  agricultural  labourers  have  to  support  a 
whole  family. 

In  the  five  years,  1839  to  1843,  inclusive,  flogging  in  the  army  and  navy 
was  inflicted  on  British  soldiers,  seaman  and  mariners,  in  14.813  cases, 
being  at  the  rate  of  246  cases  for  every  month;  and  there  w’ere  41,363  com- 
mitments of  soldiers  to  prison,  being  at  the  rate  of  689  commitments  per 
month. — Popular  Record. 

A pigeon,  with  a note  attached  to  it,  lately  flew  from  Birmingham  to 
London  in  two  hours  and  thirty-six  minutes. 

On  the  10th  instant,  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Insolvent  Debtors’ 
Court,  in  the  case  of  an  insolvent  who  had  paid  £185,  out  of  £190,  on 
going  to  prison,  into  court  for  his  creditors,  made  an  allowance  of  £25 
to  pay  his  attorney  and  support  himself  in  prison  until  his  hearing. 

On  the  death  of  old  Andrew  Innes,  at  Crocketford,  a few  weeks  ago,  it 
was  discovered  that  he  had  preserved  in  his  house,  for  fifty-four  years,  the 
remains  of  Elspeth  Simpson,  the  first  of  the  “ Buchanites,”  in  the  belief 
that  she  would  “ rise  again,”  according  to  promise. 

An  English  Gentleman  who  has  a Great  Estate. — A person  in 
Somersetshire  possesses  an  extent  of  ground,  upon  which  be  can  walk 
three  miles,  almost  in  a direct  line.  The  whole  of  this  estate  he  purchased 
for  the  small  sum  of  £100,  and  it  yields  him  about  20  per  cent.  It  is  a 
portion  of  sea-wall  a few  feet  only  in  width,  bii^t  upon  which  there  stand 
three  or  four  small  tenements. 

Princely  Donation. — Miss  Burdett  Coutts  recently  forwarded  to  the 
Bishop  of  London  a blank  check,  with  her  signature  attached,  for  his 
lordship  to  fill  up  with  such  an  amount  as  would  include  the  entire  cost  of 
building  a church,  endowing  it  with  £300  per  annum,  and  for  the  building 
of  a parsonage  house  and  schools.  It  is  said  the  draught  has  been 
honoured  to  the  amount  of  £30,000  for  these  objects.  The  church  is  to  be 
built  in  the  city  of  Westminster,  in  compliment  to  the  munificent  donor, 
who  possesses  considerable  property  there. 

Battersea  Park  and  Chelsea  Bridge. — The  report  of  the  Metropolitan 
Improvements  Committee  recommends  to  Government  to  impark  326  acres 
of  Battersea  Fields,  with  a terrace  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  erect  an 
iron  suspension  bridge,  like  that  at  Hammersmith,  across  the  Thames,  in 
the  direction  of  a continuation  of  Sloane-street.  The  cost  is  estimated  at 
about  £150,000,  and  the  returns  at  £6,000  a year,  independently  of  future 
increase,  and  great  industrial  and  moral  advantages  to  the  adjacent 
districts. 

Metropolitan  Prisons  for  Debt. — The  three  metropolitan  prisons 
for  debt  do  not  contain  at  the  present  more  than  340  persons.  The  London 
prisons  for  debt,  including  the  Fleet,  when  it  was  in  being  ("it  now  stands 
in  ruin3),  numbered  as  inmates  from  1,000  to  1,500  individuals.  There  are 
various  charities  devoted  to  prisoners  for  debt,  by  which  they  were 
supplied  with  beef,  bread,  &c.,  on  Christmas  day.  The  numbers  on  that 
flay  were  respectively,  Queen’s  Prison,  160;  Whitecross  Street  Prison,  150; 
and  Horsemonger  Lane  Jail,  30. 

Savings’  Banks.—  On  the  20th  November,  1844,  there  were  577  Savings’ 
Banks  established  in  the  United  Kingdom,  viz.,  504  in  Great  Britain,  and 
73  in  Ireland.  The  amount  of  deposits  np  to  the  same  period,  including 
interest,  was  £29,504,864;  the  number  of  accounts  open  1,012,047,  of 
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which  564,642  were  those  of  depositors  under  £20  each,  the  average  amount 
being  under  £7,  and  the  number  of  depositors  exceeding  £200  each  was 
only  3,044.  If  the  number  of  Friendly  Societies  in  direct  account  with  the 
Commissioners  for  the  Reduction  of  tho  National  Debt  be  added,  the  gro  ^ 
total  will  shew  the  number  of  accounts  to  be  1,012,475,  and  the  sum 
invested  £31,275,636.  Since  the  20th  November,  1844,  twelve  savings’ 
banks  have  been  established,  viz. — nine  in  England,  two  in  Scotland,  and 
one  in  Ireland. 


England  - 

Population. 
15,07 1,602 

Depositors. 

832,290 

Deposit*. 
£25,1 12,865 

Scotland  - 

- 

- 

2,628,957 

69.824 

1,043,183 

Wales 

- 

- 

911,321 

18,690 

599,796 

Ireland  - 

- 

- 

8,175,124 

91,243 

2,749,017 

26,787,004 

1,012,047 

£29,504,861 

The  Seikti  Territory.— Sir  John  Malcolm,  in  the  year  1805,  con- 
sidered the  Seikh  country  to  have  been  that  between  28  deg.  40  min.  and 
32  deg.  north  latitude;  it  so,  they  must  have  then  occupied  much  further  to 
the  south  and  less  to  the  northward  than  at  present;  and  v/e  believe  that 
they  did  conquer,  or  at  least  plunder,  down  to  the  very  gates  of  Delhi. 
But  now  that  country,  including  all  dependencies,  and  the  Seikh  states 
under  British  protection,  the  latter  occupying  perhaps  1 5,000  square  mileB, 
mixed  up,  but  generally  lying  south  of  the  Cis-Sutlej,  Lahore  territory; 
that  is,  all  the  Seikh  chiefship3  Malwa  and  Manjha,  are  included  within  30 
deg.  and  34  deg.  20  min.  north  latitude,  and  70  deg.  and  77  deg.  east  lon- 
gitude. This  general  statement  takes  in  Peshawar,  Cashmere,  and  all 
that  part  the  Seikhs  on  either  side  the  Sutlej  call  or  claim  as  their  own ; to 
the  north-east  their  bounds  do  not  quite  reach  34  deg.  20  min.  but  south- 
west at  Mithunkote  project  south  of  30  deg.;  the  area  therefore  included 
between  the  parallels  and  meridians  noted,  will  give  a pretty  fair  idea  of 
the  space  subject  to  the  disciples  of  Nanuk  and  Govind:  and  will  be  found 
to  equal  halt  the  area  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  — Calcutta  Review. 

Railroads  in  India.  —A  writer  in  the  Times,  speaking  of  the  vast 
benefits  that  India  would  derive  by  the  establishment  of  railroads  in  that 
country,  mentions  some  startling  statistics  regarding  the  present  mode  ot 
travelling  by  dawk.  He  says: — “ The  distance  from  Calcutta  to  Delhi  is 
rather  more  than  900  miles,  and  consequently  even  by'  incessant  day  and 
night  travelling,  could  not  be  completed  under  ten  or  eleven  days ; and 
that  too,  at  an  expense  of  certainly  not  less  than  £100.  But  what  most 
probably  will  startle  even  you,  sir,  this  journey  could  not  po3sibly  be 
accomplished  by  one  solitary  traveller  without  employing  a less  number 
than  2400  palanquin  bearers!  The  British  public  (generally  speaking)  can 
have  had  no  previous  notion  of  this  fact;  moreover,  it  not,  unfrequently 
happens  that  the  traveller  is  detained  for  whole  days  upon  the  road  fr  ,in  a 
deficiency  of  bearers,  when  it  may  be  an  object  of  vital  importance  to  him 
to  reach  his  destination  at  the  proper  time.  Society  in  India  is  now  look- 
ing forward  with  the  utmost  anxiety  to  the  period  when  they'  may,  by  the 
construction  of  railroads,  be  placed  upon  a par  with  their  more  fortunate 
countrymen  at  home;  nor  will  they  rest  satisfied  until  this  grand  desi- 
deratum is  accomplished,  as  beneficial  and  advantageous  to  commerce  and 
to  the  community  at  large,  as  in  a political  point  of  view  it  is  to  our  Indian 
government.” 

Revenge. — An  ancient  tradition  relates,  that  in  1441,  a nephew'  of  Pierre 
de  Lude,  the  Pope’s  legate,  aeriously  insulted  some  distinguished  ladies 
of  Avignon,  whose  relations,  in  revenge,  seized  the  young  man,  and  hor- 
ribly mutilated  him.  For  several  years  the  legate  kept  his  revenge 
within  his  own  breast,  but  he  was  not  the  less  resolved  upon  its  gratifi- 
cation at  last.  He  even  made,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  advances  towards  a 
complete  reconciliation;  and  when  their  apparent  sincerity  had  prevailed, 
he  invited  to  a splendid  banquet,  in  this  palace,  certain  families,  whole 
families,  whom  he  Bought  to  exterminate.  The  utmost  gaiety'  animated 
the  repast;  but  the  measures  of  the  legate  w'ere  well  taken.  When  the 
dessert  was  on  the  board,  a Swiss  presented  himself,  with  the  announce- 
ment that  a strange  ambassador  solicited  an  extraordinary  audience. 
The  legate,  excusing  himself,  for  the  moment,  to  his  guests,  retired, 
followed  by  his  officers.  Within  a few  moments  afterwards,  five  hundred 
persons  were  reduced  to  ashes;  the  whole  of  that  wing  of  the  building 
having  been  blown  into  the  air  with  a terrible  explosion! — Dickens’s  Tour. 

Curious  Fact  in  Natural  History.— A short  time  ago  a gentleman, 
formerly  of  this  town,  happened  to  be  at  Penrith;  and  having  half  an  hour 
to  spare,  he,  to  while  away  the  time,  visited  a menagerie.  One  of  the 
keepers,  as  if  proud  of  his  charge,  presented  the  two  cubs  with  a sheep’s 
head,  to  their  high  satisfaction,  and  amidst  a growl  or  roar  of  thanks  not 
a little  amusing.  And  then  commenced  a w'ar  between  meum  and  tuum,  as 
each  of  the  pups,  like  boys  at  school  when  they  find  anything,  in  place  of 
consenting  to  share  and  share  alike,  acted  on  the  more  selfish  maxim  of 
“ all  my  own  and  none  of  my  neighbours.”  More  than  once,  while  the 
battle  lasted,  the  sheep’s  head  changed  paws ; but  the  lioness,  after  looking 
on  a3  umpire,  at  length  rose,  and  with  two  hearty  cuffs  not  only  separated 
the  combatants,  but  sent  them  cowering  behind  her  to  the  extremity  of 
the  den.  And  this  feat  accomplished,  she  lay  quietly  down,  and  with  teeth 
and  claw  s dexterously  divided  la  bonne  prise  into  equal  parts,  placing  each 
at  the  feet  of  her  young,  without  tasting  a morsel  herself.  To  hare 
witnessed  such  a scene  there  are  many  who  would  have  willingly  paid  a 
guinea  instead  of  a shilling;  nor  is  this  little  anecdote  without  its  morel, 
illustrating  as  it  does  very  strikingly  the  nice  sense  of  justice  dictated  by 
maternity  under  the  fiercest  forms  of  carnivorous  life,— Dumfries  Courier, 
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HINTS  TO  MOTHERS. — No.  12.  Womanhood. 

I will  now  suppose  that  your  daughter  has  met  with  a lover  to  her  mind, 
and  one  of  whom  her  parents  also  approve.  And  this,  I hope,  will  happen 
before  she  has  found  it  necessary  to  become  acquainted  with  some  half- 
dozen  young  men.  Some  young  ladies  think  it  matter  of  congratulation 
to  be  the  object  of  universal  admiration.  Their  eyes  will  sparkle,  and 
their  hearts  swell  with  pride,  if  they  can  count  a lover  for  every  finger  on 
each  hand;  but,  for  my  part,  I should  conclude  that  so  many  beaux 
savoured  too  much  of  coquetry  in  any  woman;  and  that  as  we  can  love 
but  one  at  a time,  to  entertain  the  pretensions  of  more  proves  that  there 
is  no  love  in  the  case.  ' 

To  my  old-fashioned  notions,  there  appears  much  want  of  delicacy  when 
a woman  can  change  her  lovers  as  readily  and  with  the  same  nonchalence 
as  her  dresses ; yet  some  such  I have  known;  aud  it  frequently  happens 
that  these  “ light  o’  love  ” ladies,  from  having  so  many  strings  to  their 
bow,  and  by  snapping  one  after  the  other  (still  relying  on  replacing  them), 
till  they  have  not  one  left,  are  compelled,  at  last,  to  sit  down  in  single 
blessedness,  to  mourn  their  folly,  discovered  too  late. 

Another  evil  practice  against  which  I would  have  you  warn  your 
daughter,  is  that  of  teasing  a lover,  in  order  to  try  the  extent  of  his 
affection  for  her.  A lady  wishes  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  power  she 
possesses  over  the  heart  of  her  lover;  so  she  sets  to  work  to  torment  him  in 
every  possible  way  her  ingenuity  can  devise— exciting  his  jealousy,  trying 
his  patience,  and  raising  his  doubts  and  fears  of  her  love,  until  she  has 
succeeded  in  making  as  complete  a fool  of  him  as  she  has  already  made  of 
herself. 

It  has  often  been  matter  of  wonder  to  me  how  much  torment  and 
vexation  even  sensible  men  will  endure  in  this  probationary  state.  It  is, 
surely,  wisely  said,  that  “ when  love  is  in  the  wit  is  out.” 

And  the  silly  conduct  above  alluded  to  is  not  pursued  by  coquettes  and 
weak-minded  women  alone;  many  among  the  sensible  and  kind-hearted 
act  in  this  way—  from  mis-judgment,  doubtless,  and  for  the  want  of  a 
judicious  friend  to  point  out  its  absurdity. 

Is  it  wise,  I would  ask,  to  play  the  fool  with  a man  in  whose  power  you 
intend  to  place  your  future  happiness?  Is  it  the  way  to  convince  him  of 
your  affection,  to  take  every  opportunity  to  torment  him?  Will  caprice 
command  respect?  Can  waywardness  inspire  esteem?  Surely  not;  and, 
believe  me,  it  has  often  happened  that  men  have  too  faithfully  remembered 
the  unworthy  treatment  they  suffered  as  lovers,  and  when  they  have  become 
husbands  they  have  bitterly  requited  it — they  have  paid  it  back  with 
Interest.  The  character  which  Dickens  has  pourtrayed  of  Jonas  Chuzzle- 
wit  is  no  imaginary  one. 

It  is  the  duty  of  a mother  to  press  all  this  on  the  notice  of  her  daughter. 

You  must  also  watch  over  the  lovers  with  unceasing  care  during  the 
term  of  courtship.  You  ought  not  to  countenance  play-going,  dancing 
parties,  nor  excursions  on  the  water,  unaccompanied  by  yourself  or  some 
steady,  responsible  person.  Remember,  until  your  daughter  is  married — 
until  you  consign  her  to  the  protection  of  a husband,  you  are  answerable 
for  her  conduct.  Once  married,  your  mission  is  ended — your  responsi- 
bility ceases,  but  not  for  a single  moment  till  then. 

It  is  not  by  any  means  unfrequent  to  leave  a pair  of  lovers  alone,  to 
court,  after  the  family  have  retired  to  rest.  This  is  very  wrong,  and  has 
caused  the  ruin  of  many  a poor  girl.  Who  does  not  see  that,  relying  on 
the  honourable  position  which  her  lover  has  taken,  she  is  entirely  at  his 
mercy  ? If  he  be  really  honourable,  and  love  her  sincerely,  she  is  compa- 
ratively safe;  but  even  honourable  men  have  their  passions  and  their 
weak  moments,  and  ought  not  to  be  trusted  too  far.  It  is  always  best  to 
be  on  the  safe  side,  and  to  keep  young  folks  out  of  temptation. 

Do  not  be  anxious  to  make  a grand  display  on  the  occasion  of  your 
daughter’s  wedding.  It  always  seems  to  me  in  very  bad  taste  for  a couple 
to  enter  this,  to  them,  new  state  of  existence  with  pomp  and  parade.  It  is 
exulting  and  triumphing  too  soon;  and  I never  see  a grand  wedding, 
attended  by  troops  of  friends  and  acquaintances,  carriages,  white  satin 
favours,  and  all  the  nonsensical  forms  and  ceremony  common  on  such 
occasions,  but  I sigh  to  think  that  all  this  joy  and  triumph  is  but  anticipa- 
tory. Alas!  before  the  moon  grows  old,  each  may  have  sad  cause  to 
weep  and  lament. 

Better,  far  better  to  enter  on  this  new  and  solemn  engagement,  which, 
be  it  remembered,  no  earthly  power  can  dissolve,  quietly  and  soberly.  Let 
them  rejoice  and  call  their  friends  around  them  to  participate  in  their 
happiness  when  twelve  months’  trial  has  proved  its  reality. 

Do  not  sanction  any  extravagant  desires,  either  in  dress,  ornaments,  or 
furniture;  all  these  ought,  of  course,  to  be  regulated  by  the  pecuniary  cir- 
cumstances of  the  young  couple. 

It  is  too  much  the  practice  in  the  present  day  for  young  married  folks  to 
begin  where  they  ought  to  leave  off,  and  so  they  frequently  are  compelled 
to  leave  off  where  they  ought  to  have  begun. 

You  will  experience  some  pain  to  find  yourself  superseded  in  your  daugh- 
ter’s mind,  where  hitherto  you  have  stood  the  first;  and  some  mothers,  un- 
willing to  resign  the  power  and  influence  they  have  so  long  enjoyed,  attempt 
still  to  retain  them  by  an  officious  interference  in  the  domestic  arrangements 
of  their  married  daughters. 

Nothing  can  possibly  be  more  injudicious  than  such  conduct,  and  it  is 
almost  certain  to  cause  discontent  and  unhappiness  to  all  parties. 

Be  not  jealous  of  the  preference  your  daughter  must  naturally  show  to 
her  husband  in  every  case,  nor  of  the  deference  which  she  ought  to  pay  to  . 
all  his  wishes,  iiut  rather  rejoice  at  it.  Neither  entertain  any  unworthy  I 


sentiments  towards  the  relations  of  your  daughter’s  husband,  still  less  en- 
courage such  in  her;  this,  however  improper,  all  will  confess,  occurs 
but  too  often,  to  the  utter  destruction  of  domestic  peace  between  the 
married  pair.  This  jealous  feeling  on  the  part  of  mothers  has,  doubtless, 
originated  the  saying,  that  “ when  a son  marries  the  mother  loses  a child, 
but  when  a daughter  marries  she  gains  one,”  which  would  lead  us  to  infer 
that  as  soon  as  a woman  is  married  she  endeavours  to  estrange  her  husband 
from  his  mother  and  his  other  relations,  to  attach  him  entirely  to  her 
own. 

This  may  be  considered  putting  the  case  in  an  extreme  point  of  view; 
but  the  simple  fact  that  mothers-in-law  and  husband’s  sisters  are  seldom 
regarded  with  much  affection  would  go  far  to  prove  its  truth. 

Thus,  although  I have  seriously  warned  you  to  guard  your  daughter 
with  jealous  care  even  to  the  moment  you  deliver  her  to  the  guardianship  of 
a husband,  from  that  moment  you  ought  to  cease  to  exercise  the  least  con- 
trol over  her  mind  and  actions.  You  are  not  the  less  her  mother,  nor  is 
it  desirable  or  possible  that  you  should  cease  to  feel  the  same  lively  interest 
in  all  that  concerns  her,  but  it  must  no  longer  be  displayed  in  tne  same 
manner.  To  you  she  will  naturally  apply  for  advice  and  assistance, 
which  you  are  bound  to  render  her,  to  enable  her  to  discharge  her  new 
duties  with  honour  to  you  and  to  herself;  but  never  encourage  peevish 
complaints  of  her  husband’s  conduct,  opposition  to  his  will,  or  the  revela- 
tion of  his  secrets  or  private  concerns. 

Female  curiosity,  that  sin  of  Eve  for  which  we  all  suffer,  tempts  mothers 
sometimes  to  listen  to  what  they  should  check  peremptorily  and  at  once; 
and  the  neglect  of  this  duty  frequently  leads  to  the  most  unhappy  con- 
sequences, for  how  can  a man  endure  to  think  that  his  dearest  interests 
are  not  in  safe  keeping  with  the  wife  of  his  bosom? 

It  seems  to  me  that  I have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  of  my  labours;  and 
here  I take  my  leave  of  “ mothers,”  to  whom  I have  presumed  to  offer  my 
hints,  beseeching  them  to  pardon  anything  that  may  have  appeared  im- 
pertinent or  offensive,  when  I assure  them  that  nothing  of  the  sort  was  in- 
tended. If  any  think  thaj^I  have  spoken  too  plainly,  or  betrayed  any 
female  secrets,  let  them  be  easy  on  that  score;  let  them  assure  themselves 
that  all  our  secrets  and  contrivances  have  been  discovered  and  exposed,  a 
fact  which  no  one  can  doubt  since  the  publication  of  the  Caudle  Lectures 
and  the  castigations  of  Punch. 

We  must,  therefore,  lay  aside  the  weapons  we  have  heretofore  been 
taught  to  wield — chicanery,  concealment  and  double-dealing;  we  must 
educate  our  daughters  to  be  leal  and  true,  obedient,  honest,  upright, 
faithful,  good-tempered  and  industrious;  then  the  men  eannot,  for  very 
shame,  be  other  than  kind,  constant  and  indulgent  husbands. 

Oh,  may  a new  and  improved  character  be  given  to  the  rising  generation ! 
Let  us  take  advantage  of  the  increase  of  knowledge,  and  let  the  march  of 
intellect  be  shown  forth  by  the  improvement,  the  advancement  of  woman 
in  her  character  of  daughter,  wife,  mother,  and  even  of  old  maid.  Each 
and  all  have  a part  to  perform,  duties  to  discharge,  and  engagements  to 
fulfil,  in  the  great  social  compact. 

Be  it  our  pride  to  remember  that  woman  influences  man  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave.  She  is  his  nurse  in  sickness;  his  comforter  in  affliction,  no 
less  than  the  companion  and  sharer  of  his  happiness,  of  which  she  is  also 
the  cause;  and  in  the  hour  of  death  she  solaces  and  sustains  him.  Thus 
our  responsibilities  are  weighty  and  awful,  if  we  contemplate  them  aright, 
— our  mission  highly  honourable,  our  power  unlimited,  and  our  reward 
sweet,  certain,  and  incalculable.  Aunt  Peggy. 


Goody  Langston  on  Bilston. — “ What  a primitive  old  creature,”  said 
my  companion,  as  an  octogenarian  female  of  dwarfish  stature,  her  face 
(like  a shrivelled  apple  under  the  exhausted  air-pump)  smothered  with 
the  frill  of  a clean  mob  cap,  and  shaded  by  the  brim  of  a primeval  milking 
bonnet,  crossed  the  highway  towards  an  humble  cottage.  “ She  did  not 
recognise  me,”  said  I,  “ or  we  should  have  had  a ‘ yarn  ’ which  would  only 
have  been  spun  with  the  declining  day.  It  is  the  noted  Goody  Langston, 
who,  by  hard-work  with  her  deceased  husband  at  the  coke  hearth,  with  the 
aid  of  a small  legacy,  retired  into  yonder  cottage,  with  a memory  and 
tougue  unrusted  by  lengthening  years,  and  with  a comfortable  £800  in  the 
‘ safest  bank  she  know’d.’  My  friend  the  doctor  once  called  upon  her; 
she  was  in  her  chamber  upstairs,  groaning  piteously  beneath  the  bed- 
clothes. ‘ I canna  live,  never  in  noways;  noo,  I canna;  and  it’s  no  use  a’ 
talking.  Oh,  lurd,  what  sha’n  I do,  what  sha’n  I do?’  ‘ Halloo,  dame!’  said 
the  visitor,  who  had  entered  unperceived,  ‘ what’s  all  this  about?  Come, 
none  of  this  sad  piece  of  work;  cheer  up,  and  we’ll  know  what’s  the  ailment, 
and  see  if  we  can  afford  relief.’  ‘ Oh,  what  shol  I do  ! what  shol  I do  ! 
here  I be  ta’en  bod,  and  canna  see  to  nothin’,  and  nobody  in  the  world  to 
come  nigh  me;  and  I ha’na’  brewed,  Lord,  I ha’na’  brewed,  and  I got  never 
a sup  o’  drink  in  the  house,’  (the  old  lady  was  celebrated  for  an  excellent 
glass  of  home  -brewed).  ‘ Well,  you’ll  soon  be  better,  and  then  you  can 
brew;  but  don’t  you  harass  yourself  about  it  so  grievously  now;  what 
occasion  for  it?’  Oh,  think  of  this  now — who  would  come  to  moy  funeral, 
and  never  a sup  o’  merry-go-down  in  the  house;  who  would?’  Some  time 
since  she  made  her  will,  and  I was  present;  she  was  then  apparently  near 
to  death;  the  scene  was  in  the  same  apartment.  She  was  arranging  her  fu- 
neral in  presence  of  ourselves,  the  clergyman,  and  the  attorney.  The  debate 
was  as  to  the  mourning  draperies : at  last  she  resolved,  and  rising  from  the 
pillow,  with  much  energy  she  exclaimed,  ‘ last  wik  I seed  a funeril  goo  down 
street,  and  the  chaps  had  hat  bones,  and  scarves,  and  I thote  to  my’sen 
as  they’d  a pretty  look  wi’  em;  and  so  I’n  ha  the  seeam;  and  set  ’em 
I down.’  Wanderings  of  a Pen  and  Pencil , 
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THE  RiDDLER’S  SOLUTIONS  OP  No.  144. 

Enigma. — Stone. — Bax. — Butler. — C.  and  H.—  Thaddeus. 

Charade.— Fimily  Herald. — E.  C.  E.  D.— Bax.— Hough.— Allen.—  Norland.— Tittie. 
— Rap. — Sophocles. — Horace. — C.  H.  P. — J.  P.  U. — G.  G. — G.  B.  F. — Brecknell. — 
Styk.— Torn  Thumb.—  Periwinkle. — Barbara. — Ogden. — T.  M.—  Amelia.—  Eland. — 
Berry. — Ould  Tom.— R.  C—  R.  de  B.— Hillier.— Celt.— Watkin.— Stott.— A.  B. — 
Jenkins. — Buttler. — Me  Nicol. — Catnach. — Charles.— Abel.— Gad. — Little  Dot.— W.  S. 
— Dhu. — Turner.—  Curry. — Cornwallis. — Rainger. — A.  D.  B. — Dublin. — Carolo. — 
Jessica. — Tnalp. — Corke.— Lee  Boo. — Whimp. — Denby. — Tomlinson. — Moore. — Gray. 
— Industria. — Coleb.—  Ledingham.—  Escalus — Mathematicus. — Schofield.— Lee.— W.  L. 
— Whinney. — Walter  Tam. — Argus. — W.  F.  C. — C.  and  H.— Louisa. — Milo. — Jane  C. — 
Caroline.— Kingston. — Veritas. — Lombard. — Thaddeu9. — Wainwright.— H.  M. — Blink. 
— B.  G.  L. — P.  S.  P. — Dukesfield. — Gulielmus — Clonmel. 

Geographical  Rebuses. — 1.  Rhone.  2.  Mend.  3.  Trent.  4 . Nore.  5.  UaleorFalc. 

6.  Pearl . 7.  Barrow.  8.  Don.  9.  Humber.  10.  Lea.  11.  Po.  12.  Margus.  13. 

Bann,  Dima,  Neva,  or  Pruth.  14.  Tweed.—  Julian,  4. — Archie,  8. — Bax,  7.— Tittie,  3. 
—Sophocles,  10. — C.  H.  P.,3. — Elizabeth,  4. — Moulden,  6.— Brecknell,  9.— Styk,  11.— 
Tom  Thumb,  6. — Victor,  8. — Eland,  6.— Berry,  9. — Ould  Tom,  8 — R.  C.,  1. — R.  de  B., 
8. — Hillier,  9. — Celt,  G.- -Jenkins,  7. — Me  Nicol,  9. — T.  G.,  1. — Charles,  11. — Abel,  5. — 
Little  Dot,  1. — W.  S.,  9.— Turner,  4.— Rainger,  11.— C2rolo,  4.— Jessiclt,  5.— Tnalp,  6.— 
Corke,  5. — Lee  Boo,  6. — Reeve,  10. — Denby,  7. — Tomlinson,  6.— Moore.  11. — Richards, 

7.  — Gray,  5. — Caleb,  6. — Ledingham,  2. — Escalus,  7. — Mathematicus,  10. — Schofield,  6. 
— Lee,  8. — Whinney,  11.— Hector,  6. — Me  Donald,  8. — Walter  Tam,  11.— Argus,  14. — 
W.  F.  C.,  G. — Louisa,  14. — Jane  C.,  14. — Caroline,  13. — Lombard,  3. — Thaddeus,  9. — 
Wainwright,  12.— H.  M.,  11. — Olim,  13. — P.  S.  P.,  9. — Dukesfield,  1. — Blink,  9. — Aetos, 

10. — Gulielmus,  6. 

NAMES  OF  FLOWERS. 

The  Ranunculus  also  got  into  the  scrape  ; 

And  the  sweet  Mignonette  was  much  bent. 
The  Violet  and  Primrose  came  in  for  their 
The  pretty  Jonquil  was  deranged ; [share 


How  could  such  a notion  come  into  your 
Such  beautiful  flow'rets  to  tear  ? [head, 
To  take  them  away  from  their  own  native 
And  send  them  to  me  to  repair  ? [bed, 


The  Carnation  had  barely  a leaf  in  its  place ; 

The  Auricula  mangled  and  torn  ; 

The  Anemone,  too,  which  a breath  would  de- 
Look’d  wither’d,  and  very  forlorn,  [face, 
The  Narcissus  and  Hyacinth  did  not  escape; 

The  gay  Polyanthus  was  rent ; 

— Nora  Creina  also  gives  a poetical  solution. 


And  even  the  Woodbine,  the  cottager’s  care, 
Like  the  rest,  to  disorder  was  changed. 

With  the  point  of  my  pen  I’ve  restored  them, 
’tis  plain ; 

And  your  little  bouquet  I now  send  you 
again.  W.  L. 

— 1.  Carnation.  2.  Auricula . 3.  Anemone. 


4.  Narcissus.  5.  Hyacinth.  6.  Polyanthus.  7.  Ranunculus.  8.  Mignonette.  9.  Violet. 

10.  Primrose.  11.  Jonquil.  12.  Woodbine. — Julian,  12. — E.  C.  E.  D.,  10. — Archie,  12. 
— Hough,  12. — Norland,  4.— Tittie,  8. — Sophocles,  11. — C.  H.  P.,  G. — Elizabeth,  12. — 
Moulden,  12. — Cain,  12. — J.  P.  U.,  5. — G.  B.  F.,  3. — Brecknell,  12. — Styk,  10. — Barbara, 
8 — Tom  Thumb,  11. — Periwinkle,  10. — Eland,  7. — Berry,  12. — Ould  Tom,  12. — R.  C., 
10 — R.  de  B.,  12  — Hillier,  12. — Celt,  9. — Stott,  10.— A.  B.,  12.— Buttler,  12.— T.  G.,  1. 
— Jenkins,  9.— Me  Nicol,  12.— Catnach,  12. — W.  T.  O.  W.,  12.— Charles,  12. — Abel,  10. 
— Little  Dot,  12 — Dhu,  11. — Turner,  4. — Curry,  12. — Cornwallis,  12. — Rainger,  12. — 
A.  D.  B.,  12. — Carolo,  10.— Jessica,  5 —Tnalp,  G. — Corke,  12. — Whimp,  12. — Reeve,  12. 
— Denby,  8. — Tomlinson,  8.— Moore,  11. — Richards,  7. — Industria,  10. — Gray,  8. — Caleb, 
12. — Ledingham,  5.— Escalus,  7 — Mathematicus,  10. — Schofield,  12. — Lee,  12. — Whinney, 
12. — A.  C.,  12. — Walter  Tam,  12. — Me  Donald,  10. — Argus,  12.— W.  F.  C.,  11. — Louisa, 
12  — C.  and  H.,  12. — Milo,  12. — Jane  C.,  12. —Caroline,  11.— Chamberlain,  G — Sutcliffe, 

11.  — Kingston,  4. — Hall,  12. — Lombard,  11. — Thaddeus,  12. — Wainwright,  12. — H.  M., 

12.  — Olim,  12. — B.  G.  L.,  7. — P.  S.  P.,  11. — Dukesfield,  2. — Blink,  9. — Aetos,  12. — 
Gulielmus,  6. — Clonmel,  12. — V.  S:  T.  W.,  11. — Bax,  12. 

Arithmetical  Questions — 1.  .£976,  Principal ; £G22  4.?.,  Interest ; 53g  Years. — 
V.  S.  T.  W. — Styk. — Metcalf. — Dhu. — A.  D.  B — Dublin. — Whimp. — Mathematicus. — 
Schofield.— Godwin.— Whinney. — Moore,  right  in  principal  and  interest.— Tomlinson, 
wrong  in  time.— Charles,  nearly.— Walter  Tam.— W.  F.  C. — Whittaker.— Veritas.— 
Wainwright.. — H,  M. — Olim. — P.  S.  P. 


2. 


x2  + y3 


— -.2 


2 


x2  -}-  y2  — 2 z2 

Divide  by  a3 

1 4"  u- 


Assume 

y — v x 
z — u x 

„ ' . x2  -j-  v2  x-  = 2 tl2  xs 
1 -f-  v2  — 2 m2 

/ 1 + V\ 

“=v/(~v) 

By  making’  v 3=  7,  we  obtain  u — 5. 

By  making  #=1,2,  &e.,  we  obtain  the  following  pairs: — 1 and  7; 
2 and  14;  3 and  21;  4 and  28,  ad  infinitum , any  two  square  numbers  of 
which  the  second  root  is  seven  times  more  than  the  first.  Metcalf. 
—Whinney  gives  190  and  4 ; so  also  does  Godwin  and  Mathematicus.' — Dhu. — W.  S. — 
C.  H.  P. — Styk. — V.  S.  T. — W.  F.  C. — Wainwright.  H.  M. — Dukesfield.— Clonmel. — 
Scholfield  gives  the  smallest  numbers,  1 and  49.— Moore.— Tomlinson.— W.  T.  D. — 
Celt  — Veritas.— A. D.  B.  gives?  and  17,  squared.— Olim. 

3.  7,968  Miles. — Baldwin. — Celt. — Dublin.— Moore.— Whinney,  7,978.6. — Moore. — 
Tomlinson,  7,964  — Dhu,  7,903.— Wheatley,  7,973.— Celt,  7,973.— Veritas,  7,970.— H.  M„ 
7,949.9. — P.S.P.,  7,973. — Clonmel. — This  question  admits  of  a little  variety  in  the  answers. 

4,  Let  x — diameter  of  Boiler  and  p = 3.1416. 

Then  x |-  14  = Diameter  of  first  Coil,  and  px  + 1£  p = Circumference  of  ditto. 

And  6 1 1 p + px  Circumference  of  last  Coil. 

Then  (px  + 1 j p)  + (61 J p + px).  21  = 5760  by  Problem. 

Or  (2  px  + 63  p),  = 5760  a-  = 55.8076  Inches.  W.  S.  C. 

—Baldwin. — Scholfield. — Tomlinson.— A.  D.  B. — Dhu. — Veritas,  57.3. — Wainwright, 
54.307. — H.  M.,  54  307,  or  57.307.— B.  G.  L.,  57.3.— Clonmel,  4 feet  9 inches.— One  or  two 
names  have  been  accidentally  omitted,  owing  to  the  answers  being  negligently  given  in 
feet  only,  er  yards,  and  thus  hastily  thrown  aside.  We  should  be  saved  the  trouble  of 
calculation. 

Pbobi.em. — Divide  the  base  of  the  Triangle  into  six  equal  parts.  Join  two  of  these 
with  the  Vertex  by  means  of  a line— namely,  the  first  and  the  third— and  you  have  the 
division  required. — Moore.— Mathematicus.— A.  D.  B. — Dhu. — Baldwin.— Victor. — 
Veritas. — Wainwright. — H.M. — Clonmel. 

Several  Solutions  had  no  signature  affixed. 

Solutions  too  late  to  appear  in  their  proper  place.—  Barber.— O.  B.— W.  T.  Lee.— 
J.  Metcalfe.— Rifleman. — Boney. 


Puzzle,  —Required  the  form  of  a solid  body  that  will  roll  up  an  inclined 
plane ; yet,  when  it  readies  the  top,  it  will  in  reality  be  lower  than  when  it 


first  moves  from  the  bottom.  Required,  also,  to  shew  the  construction  of 
the  inclined  plane  on  which  it  is  intended  the  body  is  to  roll.  W.  L. 

CHAHADE. 


A bigoted  abbot  sat  down  in  his  chair, 

While  the  convent-bell  was  ringing, 

To  behold  his  niece,  so  slender  and  fair, 

With  her  bright  blue  eyes,  and  her  golden  hair, 

Pass  on  with  the  nuns,  who  were  singing. 

Monks,  hooded  and  wan,  my  first  held  with  gladness ; 

While  the  heart  of  the  norice  was  full  of  sadness. 

Oh!  wherefore  this  grief?  Why  that  look  cold  as  stone? 

And  why  is  the  abbey  so  full? 

Alas ! she  is  doom’d  to  the  life  of  a nun — 

The  veil  is  before  her;  the  prayers  are  begun; 

The  organ  sounds  solemn  and  dull. 

Like  a lily  surrounded  with  cypress  she  stood, 

My  second  observing,  on  altars  of  wood. 

They  cut  off  her  tresses;  they  bind  her  brow 
With  a fillet  of  cambric  clear; 

Her  jewels  are  changed  into  mournful  weeds — 

A dress  of  serge,  and  a chaplet  of  beads 
Are  placed  on  the  novice  so  fair. 

But  a far  greater  change  has  come  over  her  soul: 

It  is  free — she’s  a corpse— she’s  interr’d  by  my  whole.  W.  M.B. 

Rebus. — A cup,  a performer,  a Venetian  boat,  a flower,  an  animal,  a 
place  of  worship,  a circle  round  the  sun,  a moon,  the  office  of  an  admiral, 
to  tear,  to  transform,  and  a revenger.  The  initials  bring  before  our  notice 
a remarkable  and  ever-to-be-remembered  event;  and  the  finals  express  an 
insect.  S.  F. 

NAMES  OF  EMINENT  PAINTERS. 

1.  AACELNOTT  4.  ADEL  M NOR.  7.  AAETTUW 

2.  AACCCIR  5.  AAHELPR  8.  ADEELNRS 

3.  AGIIHORT  6.  ADDEEELNVV  Agamemnon. 


ARITHMETICAL 

1 . A landed  man  two  daughters  had,  I 
And  both  were  very  fair  ; 

He  gave  to  each  a piece  of  land — 

One  round,  the  other  square. 

At  twenty  shillings  an  acre,  just, 

Each  piece  its  value  had. 


QUESTIONS. 

The  shillings  which  did  compass  each 
For  it  exactly  paid. 

If  ’cross  a shilling  be  an  inch 
(As  it  is  very  near), 

Which  was  the  better  fortune,  she 
That  had  the  round  or  square  ? 

S.  S.,  Woolwich . 


2.  I was  about  to  enclose  with  a brick  wall,  10  feet  6 inches  high,  a 

kitchen  garden,  in  the  form  of  an  isosceles  triangle,  of  which  the  equal 
sides  were  each  200  yards,  and  the  base  240  yards.  However,  upon  re- 
consideration, I found  I could  enclose  the  same  area  in  the  form  of  a rec- 
tangular parallelogram,  at  a considerable  saving  of  expense.  Required 
the  difference  of  cost  of  wall,  at  5s.  7 (d.  per  square  yard,  the  spaces  for 
gateway,  &c.  being  the  same  in  each?  Reppendune. 

3.  I apportion  certain  quantities  to  seven  persons.  A,  B,  C,  D.  E,  F,  and 
G.  A’s  is  equal  to  two  B’s;  B’s  is  equal  to  C’s  and  D’s;  D’s,  E’s,  and  F’s 
progress  as  D’s  is  to  B’s.  I find  E,  E,  and  G have  twice  the  quantity  of 
the  other  four,  while  G’s  portion  is  one-half  of  that  had  by  all  the  others. 
What  quantity  must  D have  to  be  the  cube  root  of  all?  J.W.,  Dublin. 

Trigonometical  Question. — Required  the  height  of  a kite,  when  its 
angles  of  elevation,  as  taken  by  two  observers  at  the  same  time,  both  on 
the  same  side  of  it,  and  in  the  same  vertical  plane,  were  28  degrees  and  54 
degrees,  the  distance  between  them  being  400  feet?  Corfield. 

A Dilemma. — -A  man  crossed  a ferry  in  a boat,  which  contained  only 
himself,  his  mother,  his  wife,  and  his  daughter.  The  boat  was  upset  by 
the  velocity  of  the  stream,  and  he  was  able  to  save  himself,  but  only  me  of 
his  beloved  companions. 

Question. — Which  person  ought  he  to  have  saved,  supposing  his  choice 
was  abiding  his  duty  to  God  and  man? 

Perhaps  his  mother ; for  they  who  protected  the  weakness  of  our  infancy 
are  entitled  to  our  protection  in  the  infirmity  of  their  age.  They  who,  by 
sustenance  and  education,  have  enabled  their  offspring  to  prosper,  ought 
in  return,  to  be  supported  by  that  offspring,  in  case  they  stand  in  need  of 
assistance. 

Perhaps  his  wife,  whom  he  promises  to  “ love,  comfort,  honour,  and  keep 
in  every  variety  of  health,  fortune,  and  condition,  and  to  forsake  all  others, 
and  to  keep  only  to  her,  so  long  as  both  shall  live.” 

Or  perhaps  the  child.  An"  ancient  writer  says: — “The  duty  of  parent* 
to  provide  for  the  protection  of  their  own  offspring  is  a principle  of  natural 
law — an  obligation  laid  on  them,  not  only  by  Nature  herself,  but  by  their 
own  proper  act,  in  bringing  them  into  the  world;  for  they  would  he  in  the 
highest  manner  injurious  to  their  issue,  if  they  only  gave  their  children 
life,  that  they  might  afterwards  see  them  perish.  By  begetting  them, 
therefore,  they  have  entered  into  a voluntary  obligation  to  endeavour,  as 
far  as  in  them  lies,  that  the  life  which  they  have  bestowed  shall  he  sup- 
ported and  preserved;  and  thus  the  child  has  a proper  right  of  receiving 
help  from  its  parent.”  Telemachus. 


Answers  to  the  preceding  Questions  should  reach  us  either  before  or  ly 
the  post  which  arrives  in  London  on  Friday  morning,  the  6th  of  March. 
Those  from  Subscribers  in  the  Metropolis  and  its  environs  two  days  earlier. 
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Why  is  dancing  like  new  milk? — Because  it  strengthens  the  calves. 

The  girls  in  Kennebec  now  paste  their  faces  with  white  sugar,  so  that 
they  may  be  sweet  when  kissed. 

The  age  of  the  Puritans  was  distinguished  by  short  speeches  in  the 
senate,  and  long  graces  at  table.  The  leading  features  of  the  present 
are,  long  speeches  and  short  graces! 

A sceptic  once  said  to  the  learned  Dr.  Parr,  that  he  would  not  believe 
anything  that  he  could  not  understand;  to  which  the  doctor  wittily  replied, 

“ Then,  Sir,  your  creed  will  be  the  shortest  of  any  man’s  I knffw.” 

A coxcomb,  talking  of  the  transmigration  of  the  soul,  said,  “ In  the  time 
of  Moses,  I have  no  doubt  I was  the  golden  calf.”  “Very  likely,”  replied 
a ladj%  “ time  has  robbed  you  of  nothing  but  the  gilding.*’ 

An  Irish  manager  the  other  day  gave  the  following  curious  stage  direc- 
tion to  an  actor ; — “ Here  you  should  draw  your  sword,  and  find  you  haven’t 
got  one  1” 

It  was  pleasantly  said  of  a man  who  was  unable  to  surmount  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  French  grammar,  that,  like  Napoleon  in  Russia,  he  had  been 
stopped  by  the  elements. 

A gentleman,  whose  house  was  repairing,  went  one  day  to  see  how  the 
job  was  getting  on;  and,  observing  a quantity  of  nails  lying  about,  said  to 
the  carpenter,  “ Why  don’t  you  take  care  of  these  nails?  they’ll  certainly 
be  lost.”  No,”  replied  the  carpenter,  “ you’ll  find  them  in  the  bill.” 

We  were  once  dining  with  a gentleman  who  talked  much  of  the  extent 
and  choiceness  of  his  stock  of  wines,  and  whose  interesting  little  daughter 
was  our  next  neighbour  at  table.  When  the  champagne  was  opened,  one 
of  the  guests  refused  it,  upon  which  the  naive  little  lady  exclaimed,  “ Pray, 

take  some  champagne,  Mr. : there  is  another  bottle  in  the  cellar.” 

This  simple  disclosure  prevented  the  host  from  saying  another  word  about 
wine  for  the  rest  of  the  evening. 

Colrnan,  when  a boy  at  school,  having,  together  with  one  of  his  class- 
fellows,  been  guilty  of  the  unusual  crime  of  getting  through  a certain 
portion  of  his  studies  in  a marvellously  creditable  manner,  the  two  received 
as  a reward,  permission,  if  they  chose  it,  to  omit  writing  their  usual 
evening’s  exercise.  On  the  master  going  out,  Colrnan  said  to  his  comrade, 
“Well,  what  shall  we  do?”  The  other  replied,  “Oh,  I shall  write  my 
exercise,  shan’t  you?”  On  the  contrary,”  replied  Master  George,  “ I 
shall  exercise  my  right.” 

An  aged  clergyman,  who  had  an  old  tailor  as  his  beadle  or  officer  for 
many  years,  returning  from  a neighbouring  sacrament,  where  Thomas 
was  in  the  constant  habit  of  attending  him,  after  a thoughtful  and  silent 
pause,  thus  addressed  his  fellow  traveller,  “ the  minister’s  man . ” — “ Tammas, 
I Ganna,  wee!  tell  bow  it  is  that  our  kirk  should  be  gitting  aye  thinner  and 
thinner;  for  I’m  sure  I preach  as  weel  as  e’er  I did,  and  should  ha’e  far 
snair  experience  than  when  I gaed  among  you.”  “Deed,”  replied  Thomas, 
“ auld  ministers,  now-a-days,  are  just  like  auld  tailors;  for  I’m  sure  I sew 
as  weel  as  e’er  I did,  and  the  claitb’s  the  same,  but  it’s  the  cut,  sir,  it’s  the 
new  cut I” 

A New  Englander,  riding  in  a railroad  car,  seemed  particularly  disposed 
to  astonish  the  other  passengers  with  tough  stories  about  Yankeedom.  At 
last  be  mentioned  that  ODe  of  his  neighbours  owned  an  immense  dairy,  and 
made  a million  pounds  of  butter  and  a million  pounds  of  cheese  yearly. 
This  story  produced  some  sensation;  and  the  Yankee,  perceiving  that  his 
veracity  was  in  danger  of  being  questioned,  appealed  to  a friend  as 
follows: — “ True,  isn’t  it,  Mr.  P.?  I speak  of  Deacon  Brown — you  know 
Deacon  Brown?”  “Ye-e-s,”  replied  the  friend:  “that  is,  yes;  I know 
Deacon  Brown;  I don’t  know  as  I ever  heard  precisely  how  many  pounds 
of  butter  and  cheese  he  makes  a-year,  but  I know  that  he  has  twelve  saw- 
mill 3 that  go  by  buttermilk!” 

Morb  Plague  than  Prophet. — One  of  our  morning  contemporaries 
had  an  article  on  Friday,  headed  “A  Voice  from  the  Potteries,”  and 
bearing  the  signature  of  Crockery.  We  presume  the  writer  wishes  to  pass 
himself  off  as  the  original  Delphic  Oracle. — Punch. 

A Grand  Announcement. — Some  time  since  a person  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Keswick,  having  several  hives  of  bees  to  dispose  of,  and  being 
desiroua  to  attract  purchasers,  caused  a placard  to  be  printed,  announcing 
a sale,  with  these  extraordinary  head-lines : “ Extensive  sale  of  live  stock, 
comprising  not  les3  than  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  head,  with  an 
unlimited  right  of  pasturage.” 

A Poses.' — A pedantic  country  schoolmaster  asked  a sailor  what  was 
the  third  and  half-third  of  tenpence.  The  sailor,  who  was  illiterate,  but 
unwilling  to  confess  his  ignorance,  evaded  giving  an  answer,  by  saying, 
that  he  did  not  choose  to  give  that  knowledge  for  nothing  which  had  eoat 
him  much  trouble  and  expense  to  acquire,  adding,  that  he  could  propose  a 
much  harder  question  than  that.  The  pedagogue,  piqued  at  this,  ex- 
claimed, “ What  is  that?”  “ Why,  said  the  tar,  “ if  a pound  of  cheese 
costs  fourpence,  what  will  a cartload  of  turnips  amount  to  ?” 

CONUNDRUM. 

Why  does  the  clock  of  White  Horee  Cellar 
Keep  hissing-time,  thou  jocose  feller? 

’Tis  plain — the  riddle  answer’d  thus  is— 

It  is  the  clock  that  times  the  Busses,  Mephystopheles, 


The  Mexicans  salute  their  new-born  infants  in  this  manner; — “Child, 
thou  art  come  into  the  world  to  suffer;  endure,  and  hold  thy  peace,”  What 
the  child  says  to  the  Mexican  in  reply  is  not  stated. 

Forbidding  the  Banns. — The  following  is  a literal  copy  of  a letter 
received  by  a worthy  clergyman  through  the  post-office: — “RevereDt  Sir, 

I forbids  the  Bands  of  Marriage  between  Edward  Blewett  and  Mary  Ann 
Howells,  the  Reason  his,  he  is  under  Eage,  and  she  Have  got  a husband 
a live,  and  She  is  went  Away  from  Him ; he  is  in  the  Harmey,  and  she  is 
with  her  Hutikell,  so  you  carnt  Marrie  them,  Sir,  nor  Dursent.” 

A new  Penny  Work. — Prince  Albert  has  published  a penny  pamphlet! 
We  have  long  ago  said  that  this  was  a penny  age,  and  that  the  penny  was 
the  most  ancient  and  most  powerful  coin  that  we  have.  His  Royal  High- 
ness picked  up  a Sovereign  a few  years  ago,  and  we  had  imagined  that  he 
was  far  above  and  beyond  taking  a Brown  by  the  hand  for  a companion 
at  Windsor!  But  the  spirit  of  the  age  has  at  last  prevailed,  and  we  are 
now  introduced  to  a Penny  Companion  through  the  Slate  Apartments  of 
Windsor,  by  hi9  Royal  Highness.  This  is  to  make  amends  for  shutting  up 
half  of  the  palace,  whilst  he  shows  us  the  other  half  gratis.  It  will  be  no 
easy  matter,  however,  for  the  people  to  see  what  is  now  left  visible,  as 
majesty  has  ingeniously  chosen  those  very  days  when  it  is  “ no  go”  to 
Windsor  with  the  citizens  and  metropolitans. 

Facts  for  Naturalists. — 1.  The  instinct  of  bears  is  wonderful.  There 
was  one  at  the  Zoological  Gardens  who  would  never  mount  the  pole  on  a 
Sunday,  because  on  that  day  no  cakes  were  allowed  to  be  sold! 

2.  The  instinct  of  the  dog,  the  cat,  and  the  rat,  is  so  well  known,  that 
one  anecdote  will  suffice  to  illustrate  the  three.  A terrier  and  a Tom-cat 
were  pursuing  a large  rat  down  the  street.  The  rat  was  almost  caught, 
when  it  dodged  suddenly,  and  ran  into  a sausage-shop.  The  cat  and  dog- 
stopped  convulsively  at  the  door;  and,  looking  up  at  the  sausages,  hung 
down  their  heads,  and  slunk  away  quite  terror-stricken.  This  anecdote 
indubitably  shows  that  self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nature, 
besides  proving  that  the  feeling  of  veneration  for  the  dead  is  much 
stronger  in  animals  than  in  man. 

3.  Pigs  have  been  taught  to  spell.  A singular  anecdote  is  told  of  one, 
that  proves  the  force  of  early  habit  in  animals  generally,  but  in  a pig 
especially.  A learned  sow,  that  was  called  “ Bacon,”  would  always  speLt 
Vauxhall  with  a W.  This  was  always  a matter  of  wonderment,  till  it 
was  ascertained  that  she  had  been  born  on  a market-day,  in  Smithfield 
market.  The  inveterate  misuse  of  the  W at  once  confirmed  her  cockney 
origin.- — Cruihshank's  Table  Booh. 

A Thrilling  Sketch. — The  following  scene  is  said  to  have  been  lately 
exhibited  in  Virginia : — 

Mcsmeriser : You  have  seen,  gentlemen,  this  here  boy  was  taken  pro- 
miscuously from  the  crowd.  His  arm  is  there  against  the  wall,  and  ha  can't 
tako  it  down,  nor  set  it  down  except  I does  it 

Crowd  : Tako  it  down,  boy. 

Boy:  I can’t  sir. 

Crowd:  Down  with  it,  and  I will  give  you  a ninepencft, 

Mcsmeriser : He  can’t  take  it  down,  sir,  no  more  than  he  can  lift  a mill- 
stone. You  may  throw  as  much  money  as  you  please  on  the  floor,  and  all 
that  he  picks  up  I will  pay  for. — Here  several  of  the  crowd  laid  down 
quarters  and  halves  to  the  amount  of  two  or  three  dollars. 

Crowd:  Now,  my  boy,  all  that  is  yours;  take  it  and  bn  off. 

The  arm  dropped  instanter.  Ills  hand  fell  directly  on  the  pile,  which 
his  nimble  fingers  secured,  and  with  his  unmesmerised  heels  he  made  his 
joyful  and  final  exit  for  the  evening — the  learned  and  profound  professor 
standing  himself  amazed  at  the  un-profoundness  of  bh  own  art— the  vii- 
lany  of  mankind — the  want  of  faith  and  truth  among  parties— and,  amidst 
the  dreadful  roar  of  the  house,  came  demands  for  the  restitution  of  the 
money  mesmerised  by  the  boy.—  American  Paper.  * 


EPIGRAM 

Sent  with  a couple  of  Ducks  to  a lady,  by  the  late  Dr.  Jenner 

“ I’ve  sent,  my  dear  Madam,  this  scrap  of  a letter 
To  say  that  Miss  Lucy  is  very  much  better; 

A regular  dootor  no  longer  she  lacks, 

And,  therefore,  I’ve  sent  her  a couple  of  quacks,” 

To  which  the  lady  returned  the  following  impromptu  in  reply:— 
“ Yes,  ’twas  politic,  truly,  my  very  good  friend. 

Thus  a couple  of  quacks  to  your  patient  to  send ; 

Since  there’s  nothing  so  likely  as  quacks,  it  19  plain. 
To  make  work  for  a regular  doctor  again.” 


iggf*  This  work  is  published,  in  London,  every  Saturday  Morning,  price  One 
Penny;  and  the  best  mode  of  securing  its  punctual  delivery,  in  the.  country, 
is  by  giving  the  order  for  it  to  a bookseller  or  news  vender  in  the  imaediau 
neighbourhood,  so  that  he  may  obtain  it  in  his  London  parcel,  with  other 
weekly  publications.  It  is  also  published  in  Parts,  price  Sixpence,  whirl 
are  delivered  with  the  Magazines  on  the  fast  day  of  each  month . 


Published  by  George  Biggs,  of  421,  Strand,  London;  to  whom,  all 
Communications  are  requested  to  be  sent. 

Frtnw4  at  tbe  Stsam-prsw  of  W,  H,Cox,  9,  Great  <tae*n  Street  Janoota‘8  Inn  Fialda 
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Useful  Information  anU 


FOUR  OF  THE  BEST  OF  MOTHERS  HAVE  THE  WORST  OF 
DAUGHTERS:  TRUTH  HATH  HATRED;  PROSPERITY,  PRIDE; 
SECURITY,  PERIL;  FAMILIARITY,  CONTEMPT. 


HERALD 

Amusement  for  tfjc  iWi'IIfon. 


TIIE  WIFE  OF  A JEALOUS  MAN  MUST  NEITHER  SMILE  NOR 
FROWN  ; AND,  IF  SIIE  LOOK  INDIFFERENTLY,  HE  WILL 
CHARGE  HER  WITH  DISSEMBLING. 
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WIIAT  BETTER  COULD  A YOUNG  MAIDEN  DO? 


As,  crown’d  with  flowers,  upon  the  green. 
Enthroned,  I sat— a May-day  queen, 
Surrounded  by  young  maidens  fair, 

Who  scatter’d  garlands  in  the  air, 

A stranger  youth,  my  love  to  gain, 
Breathed  many  a fond,  impassion’d  strain. 
Content  I listen’d,  fearing  nought. 

Scarce  know  I how  my  heart  was  caught. 
Yet  so  it  was— I loved,  and  fondly,  too. 
Prithee,  what  else  could  simple  maiden  do? 
When  next  we  met  ’twas  Christmas-time  ; 
The  old  bells  peal'd  a merry  chime. 

By  absence  long— perchance  forgot — 

My  May-day  lover  sought  me  not ; 

But  I determined  he  should  sue 
For  pardon,  and  my  favour,  too  ; 


So,  with  a gay,  coquettish  grace, 

With  buoyant  step  and  glee9ome  face, 

I sang,  I danced.  I smiled  on  all 
Who  with  me  paced  the  dear  old  hall ; 

On  him  a cold  and  careless  glance  I threw  ; 
What  other  could  a slighted  maiden  do  ? 

It  was  a lovely  moonlight  e’en — 

Once  more  I sought  the  village  green. 

A lover’s  kiss  was  on  my  brow  ; 

Mv  ears  drank  in  his  plighted  vow. 

“ Forgive  this  truant,  erring  heart. 

Say  thou’lt  be  mine — no  more  to  part.” 

My  rebel  lips  — shall  I confess  ? — 

Would  not  say  “ Nay,”  but  murmur’d  “ Yes.” 
Tell  me,  ye  gentle  dames  and  lasses  true, 
What  better  could  a loving  maiden  do  ? 

Eolia. 


THE  STORY-TELLER. 

THE  LADY  HELEN. 


Chapter  I. 


In  the  year  1603,  and  in  the  realm  of  merry  England,  two  children  were 
playing  together,  one  summer’s  day,  in  the  court-yard  of  Castle  Dacre. 
The  one  was  a bright,  bold  lad  of  sixteen,  the  other  a fairy  girl  of  twelve. 
They  were  both  beautiful;  and  there  was  an  air  of  noble  manliness  about 
the  boy  that  contrasted  well  with  the  tenderer  loveliness  of  his  more 
youthful  companion.  The  boy  had  been  shooting  at  a target;  hut  sud- 
denly growing  weary  of  his  pastime,  had  thrown  the  bow  aside,  and  was 
chasing  the  merry  girl  out  at  the  gates  and  down  the  green  slope  to  the 
water’s  edge.  Running  along  the  bank  to  where  an  attendant  was  sitting 
in  a boat,  she  suddenly  sprang  in;  and  bidding  him  push  out  into  the  lake, 
clapped  her  hands  together,  and  laughed  long  and  loud  at  the  manifest 
discomfiture  of  her  companion. 

“ Nay,  that  is  not  fair,  Helen,”  cried  the  boy.  “ I could  have  caught 
you,  if  Jekyll  had  not  been  in  the  boat.” 

“ Ah!  yes,  if;  but  then  Jekyll  was  in  the  boat,  and  now  catch  me,  if 
you  can.” 

“ Jekyll,  do  pull  ashore,  there’s  a good  mail,  and  I will  give  you  a piece 
of  silver.” 

“Rank  bribery!”  said  the  girl,  laughing.  “Jekyll  shall  do  no  such 
thing,  until  you,  William  Seymour,  promise  me  to  shoot  straighter,  and 
stronger,  and  better  than  you  have  done.” 

“ If  you  will  come  back,  Helen,  and  not  tease  me,  and  so  make  me  miss 
the  mark,  I will.” 

“ And  you’ll  hit  the  white?” 

“ I’ll  try.” 

“ Well,  then,  Jekyll,  you  may  put  me  on  the  bank  again;  for  I want 
William  to  be  as  skilful  as  Robin  Hood  and  the  old  foresters  were,  who, 
they  say,  could  split  a willow  wand  at  fifty  paces.” 

“ There’s  none  of  our  people  can  do  that,  except  Launce,”  said  the  boy. 
“ I’ll  get  him  to  teach  me,  if  it  will  please  you.” 

“ Do,  do!  ’ exclaimed  the  girl,  tossing  back,  with  a joyous  laugh,  the 
wealth  of  brown  hair  that  hung  in  disorder  over  her  brow.  “ And  then 
we  will  go  into  the  grand  old  woods  yonder,  and  you  shall  be  dressed  in 
Lincoln  green,  with  a score  of  merry  men,  like  Robin  Hood ; and  I will  be 
Maid  Marian,  in  gay  bodice,  and  embroidered  kirtle.” 

“ I should  like  that,”  said  the  boy,  spiritedly;  “ for  we  could  build  us  a 
bower  there,  and  live  in  the  forest,  like  they  did  at  Sherwood;  and  in  the 
morning  I would  bring  you  fresh,  beautiful  flowers;  and  then  I would  blow 
my  bugle,  and  go  out  and  kill  the  deer;  and  when  I came  home  again  I 
would  sing  you  greenwood  songs,  like  this  I am  about  to  sing  to  you,  Helen, 
if  you  will  listen.” 

“ Oh!  that  I will,”  said  the  girl,  “ if  it  is  a good  song.” 

“Well,  then,  sit  down  beside  me  under  this  tree;  and  pray  do  not  look 
at  me  too  hard,  or  you  will  put  me  out:  — 


“ In  merry  Sherwood  Forest 
Once  loiter'd  archers  three ; 

And  tbeystood  beneath  the  sheltering  gloom 
Of  a far  outspreading  tree. 


“ The  first  was  tall  of  stature  ; 

The  second  was  short  and  slim  ; 

But  the  third  was  a man  of  so  burly  a frame, 
There  were  few,  l trow,  like  him. 


“ The  first  was  Jolly  Robin  ; 

The  second  was  Little  John 
And  the  third  was  call'd  stout  Clym  of  the 
Old  Mutch,  the  miller’s  son.  [Clough, 

“ They  were  dressed  in  Lincoln  broad-clotb, 
In  pleasant  Lincoln  green  ; 

And  fifty  tali  men,  at  their  bugle-blast, 
Would  start  from  the  leafy  screen. 

“ They  paid  the  king  no  taxes. 

And  they  held  no  land  in  fee  ; 

And  they  thought  it  foul  scorn  to  prince  or 
To  bend  the  servile  knee.  [peer 

“ They  ail  were  forest  outlaws. 

And  hunted  the  king’s  red  deer  , 

And  levied  tithes  of  fat  abbots  and  priors, 
To  heighten  their  forest  cheer. 


“ They  soothed  the  poor  man’s  sorrow  ; 

And  their  sinewy  arms  and  strong 

Were  fear’d  by  the  caitiff  in  castle  or  haU 
Who  wrought  the  poor  man  wrong. 

“ Their  praise,  when  sung  by  minstrel, 
The  heart  of  the  maiden  won  ; 

And  a blessing  went  up  from  the  lone  widow’s 
For  many  a kind  deed  done.  [lips, 

“ By  bell,  and  book,  and  candle 
The  proud  priest  harm’d  them  sore  ; 

But  for  every  ban  the  proud  priest  breathed 
The  widow  breathed  blessings  four. 

“ Then  hurrah  for  Jolly  Robin  1 
And  hurrah  for  Little  John! 

And  the  fifty  tall  fellows  in  Lincoln  green, 
And  for  Clym,  the  miller’s  son ! ” 


“Oh!  that  is  a very  good  song,”  said  the  girl,  as  the  singer  concluded. 
“ There  is  only  one  thing  in  it  I do  not  like.  Now,  mind— when  we  play 
at  Robin  Hood  and  his  merry  men  you  must  not  waylay  and  pillage  the 
abbots  and  priors ; it  would  be  wrong.” 

“ No  fear  of  that,”  said  the  boy.  “ They  are  all  gone  since  Queen 
Mary’s  time.” 

“So  they  have,”  replied  the  girl,  blushing;  “ but  in  good  sooth,  William, 
I had  clean  forgotten  it.  Come,  now,  let  us  go  up  to  the  castle,  and  you 
shall  show  me  your  archer  skill.” 

Clasping  her  hand  in  his,  the  two  happy  beings  went  laughing  and 
talking  up  the  hill;  and  entering  the  court-yard,  the  youth  took  up  his 
relinquished  bow. 

“Now,  then,”  said  she,  “I  will  give  you  five  arrows;  and  I will  name 
them,  to  make  you  shoot  better.  This  I will  call  my  Lord  Beauchamp, 
your  good  father;  and  this  shall  bear  my  father’s  name,  Lord  Dacre;  and 
this  shall  be  your  brother,  Lord  Henry  Beauchamp;  and  this  shall  be 
your  brother,  Eustace;  and  this — for  whom  shall  I name  this?” 

“ I will  tell  you,”  said  the  boy.  “ Call  it  yourself,  Lady  Helen  Dacre, 
and  you  shall  see  how  it  will  shoot.” 

“ Well,  then,  I will  do  so;  but  remember,  you  must  try  your  skill  fairly. 
“ That  will  I do,  for  my  dear  father’s  sake,”  replied  the  boy;  “ so  give 
me  his  arrow,  and  now — look ! ” 

Drawing  the  string  to  his  ear,  he  guided  the  arrow  steadily  up,  and 
loosed  it.  “ Where  is  it,  Jekyll?” 

“ On  the  edge  of  the  clout,  Master  William,”  replied  the  man. 

“ I knew  I should  touch  the  white  centre  somewhere,”  said  the  boy. 
“ Now,  Helen,  give  me  your  father’s  arrow.” 

“ Side  by  side!”  cried  Jekyll. 

“ As  good  friends  should  be,”  remarked  the  boy. 

“ But  you  must  do  better  than  that,  William.” 

“ And  so  I will.  Give  me  another  arrow.” 

This  and  the  one  succeeding  struck  the  second  and  third  rings.  With 
a gesture  of  disappointment,  the  boy  threw  the  bow  down. 

“ I will  try  no  more  to  day,  Helen,  I shoot  so  bad.” 

“ What!  not  my  arrow?” 

“I  am  afraid  I should  have  but  ill  fortune;  and  I would  your  shaft 
should  strike  the  centre,  or  not  at  all.” 

“ If  you  do  not  attempt  it,  how  shall  we  know?  Come,  be  not  cast 
down.  Look  well  to  the  mark,  and  you  will  succeed.” 

“ Say  you  so?”  replied  the  boy,  inspirited  by  the  confidence  of  his  com- 
panion. “ Then  give  it  me.” 

“ Lay  thy  body  in  the  bow,  Master  William!”  exclaimed  a well-looking 
man,  joining  the  group  of  lookers-on.  “ Look  to  the  clout,  and  regard 

not  the  shaft  at  all.  Now,  loose  the  string  clear  from  your  fingers,  so ” 

“ Centre  clout!”  shouted  Jekyll. 

“ Hurrah!”  cried  the  boy,  throwing  his  hat  in  the  air.  “ See  what  your 
shaft  has  done,  Helen!  Oh!  that  was  brave!”  And,  taking  her  by  the 
hand,  he  fairly  danced  her  off  her  feet,  in  the  exuberance  of  his  joy. 

“Ah,  but  you  must  thank  Launce  for  that.” 

“ I will  give  him  my  fishing-lines ; he  loves  angling.” 

“Do  so;  for  it  is  like  what  Robin  Hood  would  have  done,  or  Adam 
O’Gordon,  or  Guy  of  Good  Gisborne,  as  we  read  in  the  old  ballad.” 

And  then,  on  that  bright  summer’s  day,  and  the  next,  and  the  one  suc- 
ceeding, many  a merry  prank  was  played  by  these  two  joyous-hearted  com- 
panions; so  that  when  the  visit  of  the  youth  was  ended  the  remembrance 
of  the  happy  period  during  which  they  had  played  together  remained,  with 
his  dear  image,  distinctly  impressed  on  the  memory  of  the  child-maiden, 
forming  an  epoch  in  her  quiet,  secluded  life  never  to  be  forgotten. 
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Chapter  II. 

Six  years  must  now  elapse — years  which  had  brought  a noble  manhood 
to  William  Seymour,  and  had  developed  to  a surpassing  degree  the  loveli- 
ness of  Helen  Dacre.  Seymour,  in  the  meanwhile,  had  fleshed  his  maiden 
sword  with  honour  and  distinction  in  the  wars  of  the  Low  Countries;  and 
the  Lady  Helen  had  not  only  been  perfected  in  the  lighter  accomplish- 
ments of  music,  dancing,  and  embroidery,  but  also  in  the  severer  knowledge 
of  classical  literature.  Since  the  period  at  which  our  tale  opens  she  had 
seldom  met  with  her  former  playfellow,  and  even  then  at  intervals  long 
distant  from  each  other.  Still,  when  there  came  tidings  of  his  gallant 
exploits,  of  his  generosity,  his  courage,  and  his  high  soldierly  bearing, 
her  heart  would  beat  exultingly,  and  she  rejoiced  in  secret  over  his 
success,  as  if  it  were  a piece  of  good  fortune  in  which  she  was  in  some 
mysterious  manner  a sharer.  But  she  did  not  ask  her  own  heart  why  this 
was  so;  for  with  advancing  womanhood  she  had  grown  more  timid,  and 
feared  to  question  herself  too  closely. 

It  was  towards  the  middle  of  the  month  of  April,  1609,  and  in  the 
evening  of  the  day,  that  an  elderly  gentleman  sat  in  the  library  of  Castle 
Dacre,  in  close  conversation  with  a lady  some  few  years  his  junior.  After 
the  colloquy  had  continued  for  some  time,  the  gentleman  exclaimed,  pet- 
tishly, “ Tilly  vally,  Lady  Dacre!  ’tis  not  so  bad  as  it  is  painted.  Besides, 
she  will  be  with  the  queen,  who  hath  promised  to  be  a mother  unto  her; 
so  that  thou  seest  of  real  danger  there  is  none.  She  must  see  the  world, 
good  wife,  and  not  be  darkened  from  it,  like  a sealed  hawk  in  his  mew. 
She  must  rub  off  her  country  manners.” 

“If  it  took  not  the  bloom  from  her  young  life  in  the  rubbing,  my  dear 
good  lord,  I should  not  despond,  but  she  is  our  only  child,  and  therefore  I 
fear.” 

“Tut!  tut!  Maud,  these  misgivings  of  thine  play  the  traitor  to  thy 
better  judgment.  The  station  is  an  honourable  one,  and  near  the  queen’s 
person,  and  might  well  become  one  of  higher  rank  than  our  daughter. 
The  king,  too,  is  not  so  bad  a monarch  after  all.  A little  too  much  of  the 
Scotchman  and  the  pedant  for  my  liking,  and  surrounded  by  too  many 
Scotch  harpies  and  beggarly  court  parasites.  But  such  things  will  be. 
Thou  knowest,  Maud,  when  we  besought  him  to  exchange  lenten  herrings 
and  oatmeal  for  venison  and  march  pane,  we  could  not  expect  but  his 
followers  would  be  eager  for  the  leavings.  Better,  far  better,  is  Scottish 
James,  with  his  presbyterian  kirk,  than  was  bloody  Mary  with  the  papal 
domination.” 

“ Yea,  truly,  my  good  lord;  but  still  I like  not  the  king’s  treatment  of  a 
princess  of  royal  lineage,  and  near  to  the  throne.” 

“ The  Lady  Arabella  thou  meanest,  Maud.  Sooth  to  say,  the  authority 
he  exercises  over  her  pleases  me  as  little.  James  is  a timid  king,  and  it 
is  her  nearness  to  the  throne  which  makes  him  play  the  despot.  He 
dreads  conspiracies;  the  sight  of  a naked  sword  throws  him  into  an  ague 
fit,  and  he  thinks,  perchance,  that  the  man  who  obtains  the  Lady  Arabella 
might  seek  to  tear  the  crown  from  his  brow  and  place  it  upon  her’s. 
Wherefore,  although  she  hath  had  of  suitors  a full  score,  the  king  is 
determined  she  shall  accept  of  none;  a weak  policy,  and  unworthy  of  one 
who  rules  so  mighty  a realm  as  England.” 

At  this  instant,  the  Lady  Helen  entered;  and  her  father  and  mother,  as 
they  looked  at  her  happy  face,  and  heard  her  soft  musical  voice,  both 
regretted  the  assent  they  had  already  given  to  her  removal  from  them. 

“ Come  hither,  my  sweet  Nell!”  said  Lord  Dacre,  “ and  sit  thee  down.  I 
have  news  for  thee.” 

“ Of  Seymour?”  she  asked,  quickly. 

“ Nay,  not  of  him,  though  doubtless  thou  wilt  see  him  soon.  It  is  of 
the  court  I would  speak.” 

“Some  tidings  from  my  dear  friend,  the  Lady  Arabella.  She  hath 
written,  is  it  not  so?” 

“ Still  wide  of  the  mark,  my  daughter.  The  Lady  Arabella  hath  not 
written;  but  her  majesty  has  signified  to  us  her  desire  that  you  shouldst 
receive  an  appointment  in  her  service.” 

“ Indeed,  my  father,  I thank  the  queen  for  the  honour  she  hath  done 
me;  but  if  it  be  your  pleasure,  I would  fain  decline  what  cannot  add  to  my 
present  happiness.” 

“ I said  so,”  exclaimed  Lady  Dacre ; “ I knew  she  would  prefer 
remaining.” 

“Tut!  tut!  Maud;  in  this  ye  are  both  unwise.  That  she  should  love 
her  old  home  is  natural,  but  when  the  office  of  lady-in-waiting  is  tendered 
without  solicitation  on  our  part,  it  would  be  ungrateful  not  to  accept  the 
proffered  kindness.” 

“ Ah,  but  my  dear  lord,  it  will  be  so  lonely  for  her.” 

“ Not  a whit — not  a whit — she  will  soon  have  friends  enow;  and  her  own 
quick  parts  will  enable  her  to  discriminate  between  the  true  and  the  false. 
Besides  my  old  companion,  Colonel  Lely,  there  is  the  Lady  Arabella  and 
William  Seymour,  her  playmate  in  times  gone  by,  and  these  being  already 
known,  she  will  feel  at  ease  from  the  first.  Indeed,  I do  not  think  it 
could  have  happened  better;  so  no  tears,  daughter;  thou  canst  but  try  it, 
and  it  thou  likest  it  not,  why  Castle  Dacre  hath  ever  a safe  nestling  place 
for  the  child  who  hath  been  nurtured  within  its  walls.” 

“ And  loving  hearts,”  added  Lady  Dacre,  pressing  her  daughter  closely 
to  her  bosom,  “ that  only  beat  for  thy  happiness,  my  gentle  hope,  and  will 
joyfully  greet  thy  return.” 

Chapter  III. 

A number  of  young  and  noble  courtiers  were  lounging  one  fine  after- 


noon, in  early  summer,  through  the  galleries  at  Whitehall,  but  the 
most  conspicuous  among  them  all  was  the  king’s  favourite,  the  Earl  of 
Rochester. 

“See!  my  Lord  of  Rochester,”  said  the  young  Lord  Clifford,  looking 
through  one  of  the  windows  into  the  gardens  beneath,  “ yonder  roams  a 
fair  lady  of  your  acquaintance,  as  disconsolately  as  if  she  already  wore  the 
willow;  is  it  so,  my  lord?” 

“ ’Tis  la  belle  Willoughby,”  added  a dark-haired  youth,  just  on  the  verge 
of  manhood.  It  was  the  Marquis  of  Winchester,  he  who  afterwards  so 
bravely  distinguished  himself  in  defending  Basing  House,  during  the  civil 
wars. 

“ ’Tis  la  belle  Willoughby ! Eie  on  you,  my  lord,  have  you  so  soon 
forgotten  all  the  pretty  speeches  and  the  vows  of  fidelity  you  so  lately 
made?” 

Rochester  gazed  for  a moment  at  the  lady  in  question,  and  then, 
shrugging  his  shoulders  with  a satisfied  smile,  turned  away  and  hummed  a 
snatch  of  a song. 

“ Gude  faith,  a winsome  lassie,”  said  the  laird  of  Glengalloch,  one  of 
the  numerous  Scotch  adventurers  who  came  over  to  share  the  fortunes  of 
their  monarch. 

“Do  you  think  so,  my  lord?”  asked  Rochester,  affecting  a yawm. 

“ They  tell  me  you  are  in  search  of  an  English  wife.  One  ot  these  days  I 
will  introduce  you.” 

“Mony  thanks  till  ye,”  said  the  cautious  laird,  “but  I canna’  say  I weel 
accept  ye’r  kindness.  I wad  speer  about  a little  at  first,  dy’e  see.  She 
may  be  but  a puir  body  after  a’.” 

“ Nay,  now,  you  wrong  her  sadly,”  said  Rochester,  with  a light 
laugh. 

“ Aweel,  aweel,  what  you  say,  my  lord,  may  be  a’  verra  true,  and  I 
wadna’  wrang  the  bonnie  looking  leddy  for  the  warld.  But  marreege  is 
an  unco  ausome  thing  at  the  best,  d’ye  see,  and  to  wed  lightly  is  afteu  to 
rue  sairly.” 

“ Soothly  spoken;  but  to  woo  tenderly,  and  wed  not  at  all,  is  the 
fashion  of  our  gallants  now-a-days,”  said  old  Sir  John  Harrington, 
sarcastically.  “ The  court  has  no  true  lovers,  such  as  graced  that  of  good 
Queen  Bess.  The  spirit  of  the  Sydneys  and  Southamptons  hath  departed 
from  amongst  us.” 

“Ah,  Sir  John,”  said  the  Marquis  of  Winchester,  “the  days  of  prim 
prudery  and  seven  years’  courtships  vanished  with  the  velvet  pantoffles  of 
our  grandmothers.” 

“If  Dame  Prudery,  when  she  bade  us  farewell,  had  not  taken  the 
fair  virgin  modesty  with  her,  I should  have  been  better  satisfied,”  retorted 
Sir  John. 

“ My  good  Sir  John,”  said  Rochester,  with  a slight  sneer,  as  he  took 
out  a pocket-looking  glass,  gorgeously  set  with  jewels,  and  surveyed  his 
really  handsome  person  therein,  “my  good  Sir  John,  you  live  amoug  the 
shadows  of  the  past;  uue  dwell  with  the  substances  of  the  present.  If 
a lady  hath  bright  eyes,  it  were  a sin  in  us  to  admire  them  only  at  a 
distance.” 

“ If  to  admire  were  my  Lord  of  Rochester’s  only  sin,”  said  Colonel 
Lely,  a bluff  soldier,  gravely,  “ I for  one  should  hold  beauty  accountable 
for  it,  and  not  him;  but  men  count  his  offences  against  pure  manners,  not 
by  twos,  or  threes,  nor  by  detachments,  but  by  battalions.” 

Rochester  coloured,  and  a sharp  reply  was  upon  his  lips,  when  the  fall 
of  light  footsteps  approaching  from  one  of  the  inner  apartments  restrained 
the  impetuous  words.  So  checking  himself  with  that  mastery  in  which  no 
one  was  more  skilled,  he  merely  said,  “A  valiant  soldier,  like  Colonel 
Lely,  who  knows  so  well  how  to  use  the  sword  against  the  enemies  of  our 
most  precious  sovereign,  hath  a charter  to  speak  freely,  even  to  rudeness, 
of  his  majesty’s  frie-nd.  But  a truce  to  this,  for  here  come,  shining  afar 
off,  the  twin  beauties  of  our  court.” 

And  as  he  spake,  the  Lady  Arabella  Stuart,  leaning  on  the  arm  of 
Helen  Dacre,  came  down  the  gallery,  and  with  gentle  and  smiling  conde- 
scension returned  the  salutations  of  the  courtiers.  Rochester  made  a gal- 
lant speech  to  her  as  she  passed,  but  his  bold  gaze  was  fixed  all  the  time 
upon  the  Lady  Helen,  who,  blushing  crimson,  drew  her  hood  closer  over  her 
face,  and  did  not  remove  it,  until,  with  her  companion,  she  had  descended 
the  broad  marble  stairs,  and  was  hidden  by  the  winding  mazes  of  the  gar- 
den. But  Rochester’s  eyes  followed  them  a3  they  disappeared,  and  then  he 
fell  into  a fit  of  musing. 

“ Fairly  meshed  again,”  said  the  Lord  Clifford,  “ and  wonder  of  wonders  1 
by  the  Lady  Arabella  at  last.” 

“ If  it  be  the  Lady  Arabella,”  said  Sir  John  Harrington,  doubtingly, 
“ were  his  passion  transitory  or  lasting,  he  would  be  equally  foiled.  He 
dare  not  wrong  her,  and  he  may  not  wed;  for  the  king  hath  decreed  she 
shall  never  marry,  and  wo  to  the  man  who  shall  gainsay  his  commands.” 

“ Nay,  but  lately  his  majesty  hath  accorded  his  more  gracious  permission, 
and  she  is  now  free  to  choose.” 

“ It  matters  not,”  replied  Sir  John,  “ I know  the  king,  and  again  I say,” 
he  added,  elevating  his  voice,  and  looking  significantly  at  Seymour,  then 
coming  towards  them,  “ wo  to  the  man  who  seeks  to  wed  the  lady 
Arabella.” 

Seymour  turned  a shade  paler,  as  he  passed  down  the  gallery  and  dis- 
appeared at  the  further  end,  but  said  never  a word. 

“ Half  of  that  prophesy  was  intended  for  Seymour,”  said  Rochester, 
laughing. 

“ Then  it  will  fail  as  against  him,”  said  the  Marquis  of  Winchester, 
confidently,  “ for  he  affects  the  Lady  Helen  Dacre.” 
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“ Ha!  who  told  you  that?”  asked  Rochester,  quickly. 

“ Clifl’ord,  here;  at  least,  he  says  they  were  play-mates  together.” 
“Indeed!”  said  Rochester,  thoughtfully.  “Strange  I never  heard  of 
this  before.”  Then  suddenly  rousing  himself,  he  added,  “ Adieu,  gentles,  I 
grieve  to  part  from  your  fair  company— but  I have  bethought  me  of  a 
matter  of  moment  which  must  be  duly  attended  to.”  So  saying,  he  waved 
his  jewelled  cap  gracefully  towards  them,  and  had  retired  some  half  way  up 
the  gallery  when  he  felt  his  arm  touched  by  some  one  behind,  and,  looking 
around,  beheld  Colonel  Lely. 

“ A word  with  you,  my  Lord  of  Rochester,”  said  the  grey -haired  soldier. 
“The  lady  Helen  Dacre  is  under  my  care;  if  your  designs  point  in  that 
quarter  I pray  you  forego  them  for  her  sake,  and  for  mine.” 

“ You  presume  too  much,  sir,”  replied  Rochester,  haughtily;  “ I suffer 
dictation  from  no  man.” 

“Beware,  my  lord!”  said  Lely,  calmly.  “ I am  too  old  not  to  know 
how  to  resist  aggression,  even  though  it  comes  from  the  king’s  favourite. 
Forcibly  you  shall  not  approach  her,  and  peaceably  you  cannot  breathe 
her  atmosphere,  which  is  purity.” 

“ Say  you  so,  colonel?”  replied  Rochester,  with  a dark  frown  and  a 
peculiar  smile,  “ we  shall  see.” 

Chapter  IY. 

The  early  days  of  Helen  Dacre’s  attendance  upon  the  queen  had  passed 
pleasantly  enough.  Everything  about  the  court  was  new  to  her;  and  the 
splendour  of  the  entertainments,  the  glare  and  dazzle  of  royalty,  measur- 
aDly  succeeded  in  taking  her  thoughts  from  dwelling  too  much  upon  the 
quiet  of  the  home  she  had  left;  though  occasionally,  when  alone,  she  found 
herself  longing,  with  a vague  feeliug  of  apprehension,  for  the  retirement 
of  Castle  Dacre.  Well  might  it  have  been  for  her  had  she  then  left  the 
court.  But  such  was  not  to  be. 

Many  kind  friends  she  had  already  made.  Anne  of  Denmark  was  a 
considerate  mistress,  and  the  Lady  Arabella  had  received  her  with  a 
warmth  of  affection  which  endeared  the  lovely  maiden  to  her  by  the 
strongest  ties  of  gratitude;  of  William  Seymour,  her  Heart's  secret  idol, 
she  had  seen  but  little;  for  apparently,  pressing  engagements  prevented 
him  from  often  visiting  the  court.  But  one  day,  in  the  privacy  of  the  Lady 
Arabella’s  chamber,  the  latter,  all  unconscious  of  her  triend’s  secret,  spoke 
of  Seymour  to  her,  so  much  and  so  enthusiastically,  that,  with  the  quick 
perception  which  love  bestows  on  a woman’s  heart,  Helen  Dacre  disco- 
vered that  another,  and  that  other  her  dear  friend,  loved  him  as  passion- 
ately as  herself;  and  that  Seymour  returned  the  Lady  Arabella’s  love. 
From  that  moment  the  spirits  of  Helen  Dacre  declined.  She  became  sad, 
tneughtful  and  dejected.  The  splendour  of  the  court  had  no  longer  any 
power  to  hold  her  imagination  in  thrall,  and  sick  at  heart,  she  waited  only 
for  an  opportunity  to  return  to  the  arms  of  her  parents. 

To  the  Lady  Arabella,  this  change  in  her  young  friend  was  an  inexpli- 
cable riddle.  That  she  loved,  the  former  rightly  divined,  loathe  Lady 
Arabella  could  not  have  loved  truly  herself,  had  she  not  discovered  thus 
much.  But  whom?  In  vain  she  questioned  the  forlorn  maiden ; in  vain 
she  narrowly  watched  her  as  she  received  the  passing  salutations  of  the 
courtiers.  Nothing  furtufer  could  she  learn.  That  Seymour  was  the  one 
never  entered  her  thoughts,  for  in  his  light  her  own  eyes  were  dazzled, 
and  she  could  not  see  clearly.  But  the  Lady  Arabella  redoubled  her 
assiduities  in  favour  of  her  young  friend,  and  strove  by  every  means  in  her 
power  to  chase  the  gloom  from  her  brow.  Happy  herself,  she  could  not 
bear  to  see  one,  whom  had  she  known  from  childhood,  consuming  away 
under  what  she  rightly  conjectured  to  be  a hopeless  passion 

“ She  must  have  activity,”  said  the  Lady  Arabella.  “ She  must  be 
roused  from  this  sad  state,  or  she  will  pine  away  and  die.” 

And  Helen  Dacre  was  roused  from  her  lethargy,  but  it  was  only  when 
the  Lady  Arabella  awoke  from  her  own  dyeam  ot  happiness. 

A short  time  after  this  an  entertainment  was  given  to  some  of  the 
queen’s  relatives, — nobles  and  princes  of  Denmark;  and  the  most  gorgeous 
preparations  were  made  in  honour  of  their  visit.  Ill  fitted  as  she  was  to 
join  in  the  festivities,  Helen  Dacre  feared  to  ask  to  be  excused  from  attend- 
ance, lest  the  really  good-natured  queen  should  ply  her  with  questions 
from  which  she  involuntarily  shrank. 

She  had  not  seen  the  Lady  Arabella  for  several  days;  but  impatient  at 
the  length  of  her  pleaded  illness,  her  friend  would  no  longer  be  refused 
admittance,  and  making  her  way  into  the  chamber  of  Helen,  found  her 
lying  upon  her  couch. 

“ My  poor  Helen,”  said  she,  painfully  struck  by  the  paleness  of  her 
countenance,  “ why  did  you  refuse  me  admission  so  long?  Surely,  I who 
love  you  so  tenderly,  would  have  made  a better  nurse  than  your  waiting 
woman.  Put  away  those  dresses,  Cicily,”  added  she,  “ your  lady  must  not 
join  attendance  to-night.  I myself  will  beseech  her  majesty  in  her 
behalf.” 

“ Hot  for  the  world,”  said  Lady  Helen,  rising  timidly.  “ I — I am 
well — that  is — I am  better,  much  better  now,  you  are  come  to  see  me.” 

“ Nay,  you  shall  not  go— neither  will  I,”  said  her  friend.  “ You  are  too 
weak,  and  there  would  be  danger  in  it.  I will  remain  with  you.” 

“ Nay,  nay,  that  cannot  be,”  said  the  invalid.  “ What  would  the  queen 
say?  what  would  they  all  think?  and  besides,”  she  continued,  as  if  forcing 
her  words  to  a reluctant  utterance,  “besides,  he — he  will  be  there,  and 
then  think — oh!  think  what  you  would  lose.”  A deep  flush  overspread  her 
face  as  she  spoke,  but  conquering  her  emotion  she  said  firmly,  “ My  friend, 

I must  go;  it  were  wrong  in  me  not  to  do  so.” 

At  this  instant  there  was  a low  tap  at  the  door,  and  a voice  was  heard,  I 


inquiring  for  the  Lady  Arabella  and  concerning  the  health  of  the  lady 
Helen. 

“ It  is  Seymour!”  cried  Arabella,  springing  forward  joyously;  but  her 
eye  happened  to  fall  upon  the  face  of  the  invalid — it  was  pale  as  ashes,  and 
she  idstantly  returned,  exclaiming — 

“ Water!  water!  good  Cicily,  and  quickly.  Say  to  Mr.  Seymour,  I will 
see  him  soon.  Your  lady  hath  fainted.” 

And  then  the  Lady  Arabella  first  learned  who  it  was  the  Lady  Helen 
Dacre  loved. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


THE  STEP-SON;  OR  WOMAN’S  SECOND  LOVE. 

Not  maDy  years  ago  an  old  woman  sat  alone  in  one  of  those  dark  back 
buildings,  which  in  the  heart  of  the  city  of  Glasgow,  are  now  appropriated 
for  the  accomodation  of  the  poorer  classes,  to  whom  free  air  from  heaven 
and  warm  sunlight  are  too  often  dealt  out  but  sparingly.  In  this  house 
there  lived  many  human  beings,  for  each  room  had  its  humble  household, 
and  she  of  whom  I write  was  perhaps  the  only  one  in  that  crowded 
dwelling  who  occupied  an  apartment  to  herself.  It  was  a humble  room 
enough,  high  in  the  attic,  with  a window  cut  through  the  roof,  and  a single 
door  leading  from  an  open  garret;  still  there  was  an  air  of  neatness  and 
comfort  in  the  little  nook  seldom  found  with  poverty,  unless  brighter 
fortunes  have  preceded  it.  The  humble  bed  was  covered  with  a neat 
patch-work  quilt— a breadth  of  rag-carpeting  covered  the  floor  in  front, 
and  an  old  mahogany  candle-stand,  with  slender  feet  and  a twisted  stem, 
stood  beneath  the  small-looking  glass,  which  had  evidently  done  half  a 
century’s  service  in  some  merchant's  family. 

A btble  lay  upon  the  stand,  old  and  worn,  but  neatly  enveloped  in  a 
green  baize  cover.  The  room  contained  but  two  chairs,  both  worn  through 
in  the  seat,  but  with  the  ravages  of  time  covered  by  neat  patch- work 
cushions  and  valances.  The  old  lady  had  drawn  one  ot  these  chairs  up  to 
a deal  table  that  stood  near  the  fire  place,  and  was  enjoying  her  solitary 
meal,  with  an  expression  of  grateful  tranquillity  beaming  on  her  face, 
when  the  door  opened,  and  a young  girl  entered  the  room  softly,  with  a 
basket  on  her  arm.  The  old  lady’s  back  was  toward  her  visiter,  so  she 
stole  softly  forward,  set  her  basket  down  on  the  floor,  and  laying  a pretty 
white  hand  on  each  shoulder,  bent  over  and  kissed  the  withered  forehead 
of  the  quiet  old  lady,  and  then  broke  into  a soft  musical  laugh,  which  filled 
that  humble  room  like  the  carol  of  a bird. 

“ So  I have  caught  you,  dear  old  naughty  grandma,  drinking  black  tea, 
and  without  milk — no  butter  to  your  bread  either!  this  will  never  do;”  and 
looking  on  the  table  the  young  girl  shook  her  head,  and  bent  her  half 
smiling,  half  reproachful  eyes  on  the  aged  face  now  turned  hustily  toward 
her. 

“ Ah,  Lucy,  is  it  you?”  said  the  old  woman,  with  a look  in  which  warm 
affection  struggled  with  embarassment,  “ come,  sit  down,  the  tea  is  very 
nice,  and  I am  getting  to  like  it  black  and  clear,  as  well — that  is,  almost  as 
well — ” 

“ Ah,  grandma,  I am  not  to  be  cheated  so.  You  have  been  robbing 
yourself  again !”  said  the  girl,  patting  the  old  woman’s  cheek  with  her 
hand. 

“ It  was  only  the  poor  woman  in  the  next  room — one  of  her  children  is 
sick,  and  so — ” 

“ Ah!  I understand — you  are  starving  yourself  to  make  the  sick  baby 
comfortable!  Well,  there  is  no  use  in  scolding  you;  I know  that  of  old. 
See,  I have  brought  a basketful  of  nice  things.  Let  us  throw  away  that 
horrid  black  stutt,  and  have  a nice  fresh  cosey  cup  of  tea  together.” 

The  old  lady’s  eyes  sparkled  at  the  proposal,  for,  poor  thing,  her  coarse 
tea,  without  sugar  or  milk,  and  humble  accompaniments,  had  rendered  but 
a sorry  meal.  Holding  one  little  withered  hand  under  the  edge  of  the 
table,  she  brushed  the  crumbs  of  stale  bread  into  it,  and  began  to 
re-arrange  the  tea  things  with  great  animation. 

“ See  what  I have  brought,”  cried  her  grandchild,  holding  up  a cake  of 
shortbread  with  a triumphant  smile,  and  dropping  the  snowy  napkin  over 
her  basket,  that  the  rest  of  its  tempting  contents  should  not  be  revealed  till 
at  once. 

“ Ah!  this  is  too  extravagant,  Lucy;  we  must  not  indulge  in  these  things 
now.”  As  she  spoke,  the  kind  old  creature  took  up  the  cake,  examined  its 
rich  brown  crust  with  a beaming  countenance,  cast  a look  at  the  sweet  girl 
kneeling  by  her  basket,  another  at  the  door,  and  added  in  a coaxing  voice, 
but  with  a sort  of  half  guilty  consciousness,  “ But  Lucy — dear — it  would 
be  so  nice  for  the  child,  poor  thing!” 

Lucy  replied  by  another  bird-iike  laugh,  and  lifting  a corner  of  the 
napkin  produced  a small  pot  of  jelly.  “ See!”  she  cried,  raising  the  lid  and 
allowing  the  old  lady  to  catch  a glimpse  of  the  luscious  contents.  “ No, 
no,”  she  added,  as  the  old  lady  eagerly  reached  forth  her  hands  for  the  jar, 
“ this  is  for  yourself,  remember;  half  a tea-cupful  for  the  sick  child — not  a 
particle  more — promise  me  that,  or  I will  take  it  home  again;”  and  shaking 
her  beautiful  head  till  its  rich  brown  curls  swept  over  her  face  and  half' 
blinded  her,  Lucy  covered  the  jar  with  her  hand,  and  wraited  with  one  knee 
upon  the  floor,  and  her  smiling  face  uplifted  to  the  old  lady’s,  till  the 
promise  was  given. 

“ Well,  now,  there  it  is,  an!  here  is  the  whole  basket — tea,  sugar,  biscuit 
— everything!”  and  starting  to  her  feet  Lucy  Lee  threw  away  the  napkin, 
and  with  eager  hands  laid  parcel  after  parcel,  as  she  named  their  contents, 
on  the  table. 
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The  old  lady  burst  into  tears — “Oh,  darling,  how  good  you  are  to  me! 
here  is  more  than  a whole  month’s  wages — all  for  poor  old  grandma,  and 
not  so  much  as  a ribbon  for  yourself.” 

“ No,  no,”  cried  Lucy  Lee,  flinging  her  arms  round  the  old  woman’s  neck 
and  kissing  her  damp  cheek,  “it  is  Mrs.  Hudson’s  gift.  Do  you 
remember  her  son  is  of  age  to-day — Mr.  George  Stanton?  you  have  seen 
him,  grandma?” 

Why  was  it  that  pretty  Lucy  Lee  fell  to  kissing  her  grandmother  so 
eagerly  as  she  mentioned  George  Stanton’s  name?  Why  was  it  that  the 
colour  rushed  over  her  cheek  as  if  a handful  of  peach  blossoms  had  been 
dashed  against  it?  Sweet,  innocent  Lucy  Lee!  it  was  well  that  the  eyes 
bent  so  affectionately  upon  her  were  full  of  tears,  or,  even  without  her 
spectacles,  the  old  grandmother  might  have  suspected  something  more  than 
the  maiden  would  have  owned  even  to  her  own  heart. 

“ But  I have  got  something  for  you,  something  that  I made  with  my 
own  hands,”  said  the  young  girl  hastily,  and  with  an  effort  to  resume  her 
former  gaiety. 

Lucy  took  off  her  grandmother’s  cap,  which  had  been  darned,  and  even 
patched,  more  than  once,  and  replaced  it  with  a new  one  of  clear  muslin, 
trimmed  with  a knot  of  slate- coloured  ribbon,  and  with  a bordering  of 
lace.  “ There,”  she  said,  caressingly  smoothing  the  grey  hair  down  both 
those  aged  temples  with  her  hands,  “this  is  my  gift;  how  well  you  look  in 
it!  Give  me  another  kiss.  Now  let  us  make  the  tea,  for  I must  be  home 
again  in  no  time.” 

A little  tin  kettle  sat  on  the  top  of  a stove  in  the  fire-place,  emitting  a 
cloud  of  steam  from  its  nozzle,  and  singing  merrily  over  a handful  of  coals, 
so  Lucy  had  nothing  to  do  but  fill  the  little  black  earthenware  tea-pot, 
spread  her  dainties  on  the  table/  and  the  two  happy  creatures  sat  down 
together,  but  not  till  the  old  lady,  though  half  ashamed  of  appearing 
pleased  with  her  finery,  had  exhibited  her  cap  in  the  next  room,  and 
gladdened  the  suffering  child  with  a portion  of  her  grand-daughter’s  gift. 

It  was  a pleasant  sight,  that  infirm  o!d  woman,  with  the  snows  of 
seventy  winters  lying  whitely  on  her  forehead,  and  that  young  girl,  fresh 
as  a spring-blossom,  luxuriant  and  yet  modest  in  her  beauty  as  a ripe 
peaoli  amid  its  leaves — sitting  there  together  in  that  humble  garret,  both 
happy  as  children,  and  almost  as  helpless,  the  one  in  her  decrepitude  and 
age,  the  other  in  her  inexperience  and  exceeding  loveliness. 

“ It  seems  like  old  times  to  have  you  sitting  here  by  my  side,  and  every 
thing  so  nice  about  us,”  said  the  grandmother,  as  Lucy  lifted  the  little 
black  tea-pot  and  let  its  amber  contents  fall  from  a height,  with  a sparkling 
and  animated  dash,  into  the  old  china  tea-cup  with  a crack  down  one  side, 
which  the  old  lady  had  brought  out  in  honour  of  Lucy’s  visit.  “ I some- 
times think,”  she  continued,  reaching  out  her  hand  for  the  cup,  “ that  I 
never  can  be  grateful  enough  for  all  the  comforts  I have,  especially,  Lucy, 
for  your  love  and  kindness.  I little  thought  when  you  were  a little  girl, 
aud  your  father,  so  proud,  and  doing  so  well,  that  the  time  would  come 
when,  those  tiny  hands  would  be  all  poor  grandmother’s  support.” 

“ Nonsense,  grandmother,  only  think  how  much  you  earn  with  your 
own  hands ! It  is  a shame  that  you  should  do  anything  at  this  age,  but 
then  we  do  our  best  and  try  to  help  each  other.  This  is  what  makes  us 
so  happy,  I suppose !” 

“ Welt,  we  are  content,  and  that  is  a great  deal,”  replied  grandmother 
Lee. 

Lucy  sat  in  silence  for  a moment,  and  trifled  with  her  teaspoon.  “ Do 
you  know,  grandma,  I really  believe  that  you  and  I,  in  our  shilling 
calicoes,  and  with  our  hard  work,  are  a great  deal  happier  and  more 
contented  than  Mrs.  Hudson,  with  all  her  style  and  money?”  A shade  of 
sadness  came  over  her  face  as  she  spoke,  the  first  that  had  darkened  it 
that  evening. 

“What  makes  you  think  so?”  inquired  the  grandmother,  easily 
interested  in  anything  relating  to  persons  who  had  been  kind  to  her  child. 
“ Is  her  son  turning  out  wild?  Is ” 

“ Oh,  no;  nothing  of  that  kind  ! How  could  you  think  of  such  a thing!” 
exclaimed  Lucy,  eagerly;  “ but  Mr.  Hudson!” 

“ Oh,  I understand.  These  unequal  matches  never  turn  out  well,” 
replied  the  old  lady,  shaking  her  hesd. 

“ There  is  some  trouble  about  the  property,  I believe,”  said  Lucy.  “ I 
may  tell  you  this,  grandma,  but  it  would  be  wrong  to  whisper  it  to  any 
one  else.  You  know  Mr.  Stanton  left  all  that  he  was  worth  to  the  widow, 
expecting  that  she  would  provide  for  her  son.” 

“He  is  a fine  young  man,  that  George  Stanton,”  murmured  the  old 
lady. 

Lucy’s  colour  rose,  and  her  eyes  brightened.  “ It  was  an  unfortunate 
thing  for  him  when  his  mother  married  again.  Mr.  Hudson  controls 
everything  during  her  life,  and  is  so  oold  and  cruel  to  her — so  insolent  to 
the  young  gentleman ! Besides — bend  your  head  nearer,  grandma — he  is  a 
gambler!” 

That  instant  the  sound  of  quick  footsteps  coming  across  the  garret 
reached  them ; they  were  followed  by  a sharp  knock  at  the  door.  Lucy 
started  and  looked  at  the  old  lady.  “I  spoke  low;  no  one  could  have 
heard  me,”  she  whispered,  while  her  cheek  became  a shade  paler. 

“ No,  no;  there  may  be  some  person  ill  in  the  room  below.  They  want 
me,  I dare  say,”  replied  the  old  lady;  and  raising  her  voice,  Mrs.  Lee 
requested  the  intruder  to  come  in. 

Some  one  seemed  feeling  for  the  latch,  which  was  not  readily  found  in 
the  darkness  without;  but  before  Lucy  could  reach  the  door  it  was 
opened,  and  a young  man,  with  his  hat  off,  and  evidently  much  excited, 
stood  in  the  entrance. 


“ Mr.  Stanton!”  exclaimed  Lucy,  losing  her  natural  timidity  in  astonish- 
ment at  his  presence  in  that  place.  The  next  impulse  was  to  cast  a 
glance  around  the  room,  to  congratulate  herself  on  its  neatness,  and  that 
her  grandmother  had  the  new  cap  on. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,”  said  the  young  man,  addressing  the  old  lady,  “ I 
am  sorry  to  have  disturbed  you,  but  my  mother  is  taken  ill — none  of  the 
servants  would  undertake  to  find  Miss  Lee,  so  1 came  in  search  of  her 
myself.” 

“ I will  go  this  instant,”  said  Lucy,  taking  her  bonnet  from  the  bed,  and 
attempting  to  tie  the  strings,  but  her  hands  trembled,  and  she  could 
hardly  form  a knot.  “Is  she  ill? — is  she  very  ill?  Is  Mr.  Hudson 
there?”  she  inquired,  so  confused  that  she  was  hardly  conscious  of  heaping 
one  question  on  another. 

“ She  has  been  very  ill,”  replied  the  young  man. 

There  was  something  in  his  voice  that  surprised  and  startled  Lucy,  her 
hands  dropped  from  the  ribbon  she  was  tying,  and  almost  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life  she  lifted  her  large  eyes  earnestly  to  his  face.  A heavy 
gloom  was  on  his  forehead,  and  his  fine  eyes  glowed  beneath  the  long  and 
dark  lashes,  which  usually  subdued  their  brilliancy,  and  lent  them  an 
expression  of  deep  tenderness.  She  saw  that  his  lip  was  quivering,  and 
that  traces  of  agitation,  suppressed  with  difficulty,  were  exhibited  in 
every  tone  and  movement.  He  declined  a chair  when  the  old/woman 
offered  it,  and  the  moment  Lucy  was  ready,  hurried  her  down  stairs  and 
into  the  street.  He  scarcely  knew  how  it  happened,  but  somewhere  in 
the  dark  passages  through  which  they  passed,  he  had  drawn  lnr  arm 
through  his.  It  was  done,  a9  it  might  seem,  unconsciously,  and  was  the 
first  time  her  hand  had  ever  rested  in  his  for  a moment.  A thrill  ot 
strange  and  most  exquisite  pleasure  ran  through  her  frame,  and  mingled 
with  feminine  terror,  lest  he  should  feel  the  shiver  of  her  little  hand  as  it 
rested  on  his  arm,  and  thus  guess  how  very  happy  an  attention  so  caro- 
lesslv  offered  had  rendered  her. 

“ You  have  been  very  kind,  very  faithful  to  my  poor  mother,  and  it  was 
the  remembrance  of  this  that  sent  me  so  far  in  search  of  you  this 
evening.  Things  have  happened  to  agitate  her  since  you  went  out — sho 
needs  kindness,  gentle  nursing  and  sympathy,  such  as  no  common  servant 
can  give.  I — we  shall  all  be  for  ever  grateful  if  you  can  console  her;  it — 
I scarcely  know  what  to  say — she  is  proud  and  sensitive,  and  would  rather 
die  than  own  to  the  unhappiness  that  is  killing  her.  Do  you  understand 
me,  Lucy?  She  has  been  cruelly,  wickedly  treated,  and  I,  her  son,  her 
only  son,  who  loves  her  as  my  own  life,  have  no  power  to  shield  her  from 
the  tyrant  who  has  tortured  her  almost  into  the  grave.” 

There  was  anger,  tenderness,  almost  agony,  in  the  young  man’s  voice  as 
he  spoke,  and  Lucy  could  feel  that  his  whole  frame  shook  with  emotions 
that  he  strove  in  vain  to  conquer. 

“I  know  all  that  you  could  tell  me — at  least,  I know  enough  to  make 
me  serve  your  mother  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,”  was  the  low  and 
timid  reply  which  Lucy  Lee  gave  to  these  passionate  words.  Her  heart 
was  brimful  of  emotions  that  no  language  could  express;  she  could  only 
feel,  and  trembled  like  a frightened  bird  at  her  cwn  feelings. 

As  they  approached  the  broad  steps  that  led  to  Mrs.  Hudson’s  dwelling, 
Stanton  paused,  and  taking  the  hand  which  lay  upon  his  arm,  gra.ped  it 
so  tightly,  that  the  young  girl  could  scarcely  suppress  a cry  of  paiu.  “ I 
have  yet  more  to  say,”  he  exclaimed,  in  a broken  voice.  “ It  is  my  birth- 
day. I am  twenty-one.  Perhaps — nay,  I foresee  that  it  must  be  so— I 
shall  leave  my  mother’s  house ; her  husband  hates  me,  and  I have  reason 
to  think  that  my  presence  but  aggravates  his  cruelty  to  her.  It  is  strange, 
but  she  loves  him  yet  better  than  all  the  world  beside,  better  than  her  son 
or  the  memory  of  my  father,  who  was  so  devoted,  so  good.  I have 
scarcely  ever  spoken  to  you  before,  Lucy  Lee,  and  you  may  think  my 
request  a singular  one;  but  I have  not  been  unmindful  of  your  goodness, 
of  your  sweet  and  gentle  nature,  I — But  it  were  madness  to  say  more  than 
this — when  I am  gone  you  will  stay  by  my  mother,  you  will  stand  in  the 
place  of  her  child,  save  that  when  he  was  passionate  and  wayward,  your 
softer  nature  will  be  gentle  and  kind — no  matter  what  happens,  you  will 
promise  to  remain  with  her  when  I am  gone.  Can  you  promise  this?” 

Lucy  could  only  answer,  “I  do  promise!”  and  even  in  uttering  these  few 
words  her  voice  sounded  low  and  husky.  A chill  had  fallen  upon  all  the 
sweet  feelings  but  just  breaking  to  life  in  her  bosom;  the  blossoms  that 
seemed  bursting  to  flower  in  her  heart,  but  a moment  before,  were  crushed 
to-death  in  the  sweet  unfolding.  When  he  was  gone — that  moment  the 
young  girl  read  her  own  heart,  and  turned  faint  in  the  reading.  Sho 
knew  well  that  when  he  was  gone  the  future  would  be  a blank  to  her. 
But  Lucy  was  not  deficient  in- that  modest  pride  which  gives  dignity  to 
womanhood;  tears  sprang  to  her  eyes,  but  though  darkness  was  around 
her,  she  crushed  them  back,  and  walked  on  more  firmly  than  before.  He 
still  held  her  hand,  but  it  lay  in  his  grasp  cold  and  motionless. 

Oh,  it  is  a painful  lesson  when  woman  first  gains  power  to  still  her 
trembling  nerves,  freeze  the  quivering  lip  to  marble,  and  force  her  gushing 
tears  back  to  their  fountain.  After  a few  such  struggles  it  takes  a strong 
blow  to  wring  water  from  the  rock,  within  which  her  sweet  impulses  are 
locked  up. 

Stanton  left  his  young  companion  in  the  hall  and  entered  his  mother’s 
sitting  room.  It  was  a small  boudoir,  luxuriously  furnished,  and  opening 
to  a bedchamber  on  one  side,  and  a balcony,  which  overhung  the  garden, 
on  the  other.  This  balcony  had  been  sashed  into  a pretty  conservatory, 
and  was  now  full  of  the  most  costly  plants,  which  filled  the  boudoir  with 
fragrance.  The  sash  windows  were  open  which  led  to  this  little  flower- 
nook,  and  a couch  of  crimson  silk  stood  before  them;  a current  of  air  stole 
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softly  by,  sweeping  a cloud  of  perfume  over  the  couch  at  every  breath,  and 
swaying  a tall  crimson  japonica  that  hung  half  within  the  room,  to  and  fro, 
till  one  queenly  blossom  now  and  then  almost  touched  the  pallid  cheek  of  a 
person  sleeping  on  the  couch.  It  was  Mrs.  Hudson,  who  lay  with  her  face 
half  buried  in  the  snow  of  a laced  and  frilled  pillow,  which  was  crushed 
under  her  head  and  damp  with  tears. 

Stanton  drew  a deep  breath,  for  this  picture  of  still  and  luxurious  quiet 
struck  upon  his  heart  as  a mockery.  It  was  in  sad  contrast  with  the 
humble  picture  of  content  which  he  had  just  witnessed  in  old  Mrs.  Lee’s 
garret  bed-room.  How  true  and  beautiful  was  his  remembrance  of  that 
little  room!  It  rose  before  him  like  a picture — that  humble  tea-table,  the 
pale,  and  sweetly  benevolent  face  of  that  good  old  woman.  The  young 
girl  sitting  by  her  side,  blendiDg  her  merry  voice  with  the  cheerful  bum  of 
the  tea-kettle,  as  she  pressed  her  aged  companion  to  have  the  antiquated 
china-cup  filled  again.  There,  all  was  poverty  and  content.  Here  was  the 
extreme  of  luxury,  with  bitterness  and  sorrow.  Refinement  of  taste,  a 
lavioh  expenditure  of  wealth  reigned  before  him,  even  to  voluptuousness. 
Cabinet  pictures,  of  great  merit,  were  looped  to  the  walls  by  silver  cords. 
In  every  angle  of  the  room  small  tables  of  rare  mosaic  gleamed  through  the 
richly  bound  volumes  heaped  upon  them.  The  carpet  was  like  a bed  of 
trampled  autumn  flowers,  and  overhead,  swinging  from  the  ceiling  by  a 
silver  chain,  a small  alabaster  lamp  shed  its  mild  light,  alike  on  the 
gorgeous  betrayals  of  wealth  and  on  the  form  of  their  occupant,  who  lay 
upon  the  couch,  with  one  pale  hand  dropping  to  the  carpet,  and  her  white 
morning-dress  falling  in  disordered  folds  about  her,  as  she  had  sunk  to  a 
painful  sleep  amid  her  tears. 

Stanton  held  his  breath,  and  moving  softly  toward  the  couch,  sank  upon 
his  knees,  and  remained  for  some  moments  gazing  affectionately  on  the 
sleeper.  It  was  a painful  sight — those  sunken  eyes  with  the  dark  shadows 
deepening  around  them,  the  pale  forehead,  lined  prematurely  with  troubles, 
and  contracted  by  the  miserable  thoughts  that  haunted  her  sleep.  The 
coquettish  morning  cap  was  partly  turned  aside,  its  rose-coloured  rosettes 
and  rich  lace  were  crushed  together,  and  with  them  were  entangled  two 
or  three  false  ringlets,  with  a tress  of  long  raven  hair,  threaded  with 
silver,  which  the  cap  was  intended  to  conceal.  The  deadly  paleness  of 
her  face  was  rendered  more  striking  by  a tinge  of  unnatural  red,  and  by 
the  jewels  gleaming  on  the  hand  which  lay  clenched  beneath  one 
hollow  cheek. 

George  Stanton  knew  how  sensitive  his  poor  mother  was  to  the  advances 
of  age,  and  this  proof  that  she  had  striven  to  conceal  them  by  many  a 
feminine  device,  instead  of  exciting  ridicule,  touched  his  heart  with  new 
feelings  of  tenderness.  He  knew  that  no  vanity  prompted  this  gentle  wish 
to  please,  but  that  it  sprung  from  affections,  which,  however  unwisely 
bestowed,  were  deep  and  pure  as  ever  warmed  the  bosom  of  girlhood. 

At  length  he  took  the  hand  which  had  fallen  to  the  carpetjsoftly  between 
his  own,  and  pressed  his  lips  upon  it.  The  touch,  slight  as  it  w»as,  awoke 
his  mother.  She  started  up  with  a faint  cry,  and  flung  her  arms  around 
his  neck. 

“ You  have  come  back— I knew  that  you  would  not  be  so  cruel.  Oh, 
Hudson,  do  not  threaten  me  so  again,  such  things  kill  me!” 

“Mother!”  said  the  young  man,  deeply  affected,  “mother!” 

“Ah,  is  it  you,  George?”  exclaimed  the  poor  woman,  in  a tone  of  keen 
disappointment.  “I  thought— I thought — but  the  lamp  burns  so  dimly.” 

“I  know  what  you  thought,  dear  mother,”  replied  the  young  man, 
striving  to  suppress  the  bitter  feelings  that  arose  in  his  heart,  as  his 
mother  sunk  back  on  the  couch,  and  covering  her  face  with  both  hands, 
began  to  weep. 

“Do  not  distress  yourself  thus— come,  come,  everything  will  turn  out 
well  at  last — believe  me  it  will,”  he  added,  earnestly.  “ I have  come  to 
comfort  you,  mother — to  say  that  I am  willing  to  go  hence  this  very  night 
if  you  wish  it.” 

“ No,  no,  I do  not  wish  it.  It  was  he — that  is,  he  hinted  something  like 
it;  but  he  was  in  a passion;  it  was  only  because  things  had  gone  wrong 
with  him  out  of  doors.” 

“No,  mother,  no!  let  us  deal  frankly  with  each  other  for  once — he  does 
wish  it.  Ha  thinks  that  I am  in  his  way.  Tell  me,  did  he  not  threaten  to 
leave  you  for  ever,  if  I remained  here?” 

Mrs.  Hudson  only  answered  by  renewed  sobs;  she  attempted  a faint 
denial,  but  the  words  died  on  her  lips. 

“ Has  he  not  urged  you  again  and  again  to  make  a will  disinheriting  me, 
and  leaving  my  father’s  property  to  him— after — after  you  are  taken  from 
us?  You  need  not  answer,  mother,  I know  that  he  has.  I know  that 
he  thinks  my  presence  here  interferes  with  the  accomplishment  of  this 
design.” 

“I  will  never  do  it — never-never!”  cried  the  poor  lady  vehemently, 
“ it  would  be  fraud.  How  could  I meet  the  dead!  He  brought  nothing, 
not  a farthiDg.  Will  he  not  have  the  whole  income  while  I live — and 
after  that  you  will  divide  with  him  for  my  sake,  George — I know  you 
will!” 

“ Mother,”  said  the  youth,  earnestly,  “ when  you  married  a man  twelve 
years  younger  than  yourself,  I was  but  a thoughtless  boy,  but  even  then  I 
had  misgivings  with  regard  to  the  rash  step;  but  it  was  anxiously  regarding 
your  happiness,  and  not  for  my  own  interests.  I was  a wild,  fatherless 
child,  with  nothing  on  earth  to  love  but  my  mother.”  Here  the  young 
man’s  voice  was  choked  with  tears.  “I  said,  let  her  be  happy — happy  in 
her  own  way,  in  loving  another  better  than  her  own  son,  if  it  must  be  so, 
and  I will  strive  to  be  content.  I did  not  like  the  man — nothing  on 
earth  could  ever  make  me  like  him.  Children  are  keen  observers;  I 


thought, — forgive  me,  mother —this  once,  1 must  speak  out  — I thought  that 
he  did  not  repay  your  devotion  with  the  regard  it  merited;  that  your 
w-ealth ” 

“No,  no,  George,  do  not  say  that — have  pity  on  me;  that  thought, 
oh!  it  has  clung  around  me  like  a serpent.  I have  tried  to  crush  it,  to 
reason  with  myself,  and  fling  it  off.  Do  not  put  it  into  words,  harsh,  cold 
words,  they  strike  an  old  wound  too  cruelly7;  besides,  it  is  not  so!  he  loved 
me  then,  I am  sure  of  it.  Remember,”  she  added,  looking  up  with  a 
painful  smile,  “ I was  young,  comparatively  young,  then;  and  even  now, 
George,  it  is  that  thovyht  which  has  filled  my  head  with  grey7  hairs.  You 
do  not  know  how  I have  suffered,  or  such  words  would  never  come  from 
your  lips.” 

“ Well,  mother,  be  composed,  I will  say  nothing  to  pain  you,”  said 
Stanton,  taking  her  hand,  and  pressing  it  to  his  lips.  Answer  me — but 
I hardly  need  ask  the  question  — do  you  love  this  man  so  much?” 

“ Better  than  my  own  soul,”  she  replied,  vehemently,  while  the  blood 
flashed  over  her  pale  face. 

“ Better  than  your  son — than  the  memory  of  his  father?” 

“Better  than  the  whole  world,  better  than  my  hopes  of  the  next!”  she 
exclaimed,  starting  upright  on  the  couch. 

“ Mother!”  The  word  was  uttered  in  a tone  of  mournful  reproach  that 
would  have  touched  a heart  of  stone. 

“Forgive  me,  I was  wild,”  she  said,  sinking  back  to  the  pillow;  “but 
you  are  so  young  that  anything  I say  will  seem  like  frenzy.  You 
cannot  understand  the  deep  and  absorbing  love  which  is  strongest  and 
most  fatal  after  the  passions  of  youth  are  refined  and  concentrated  in  the 
soul.  They  tell  you  that  the  human  heart  never  loves  but  once,  and  that 
true  love  takes  root  early7  in  youth.  Do  not  believe  them.  Passions  that 
start  up  in  youth,  compared  to  the  deep  affection  of  maturity,  are  but  the 
foam  which  covers  the  red  wine.  I tell  you  that  one  moment  of  tho 
love  which  is  bora  in  after  life,  the  grow  th  of  a tried  soul  and  cultivated 
intellect,  is  worth  a whole  eternity  of  y7outhful  fancies.  It  combines  all  the 
delicacy  of  the  blossom  with  the  ripeness  of  the  fruit  that  springs  from  it!” 
As  she  uttered  these  words,  the  excited  woman  once  more  sat  upright 
on  her  couch,  her  sunken  eyes  sparkled,  and  the  bloom  of  youth  was  not 
more  lovely  than  the  colour  which  rushed  over  her  cheek.  As  her  son 
gazed  upon  that  eloquent  face,  his  lip  trembled,  and  his  eyes  drooped,  as  it 
were,  beneath  the  weight  of  their  thick  lashes. 

“ Ah,  mother.”  he  said,  “ w hy  should  a love  like  that  which  you  speak 
of  be  flung ” 

“Hush!”  interrupted  the  mother,  placing  her  hand  over  his  mouth,  “I 
am  getting  very  faint,  speak  softly  to  me,  for  it  seems  as  if  my7  heart  were 
breaking!”  She  sunk  slowly  to  her  pillow,  closed  her  eyes,  and  seemed  to 
to  hold  her  breath.  Stanton  was  terrified,  but  her  hand  was  clinging  to 
his,  and  when  he  would  have  started  up,  the  fingers  tightened  their  bold, 
and  he  sat  down  again.  After  a few  moments  she  opened  her  eyes,  and 
said  in  a low  voice,  “We  must  speak  more  quietly— tbis  has  happened  to 
me  once  before  to-night.” 

“ Lie  still,  close  your  eyes,  and  hear  what  I have  to  say,”  replied  the 
youth,  tenderly.  “ You  love  this  man,  and  he  is  rendering  you  miserable, 
because  y7ou  will  not  will  him  the  wealth  which  my  father  intended  for  me. 
While  this  source  of  disagreement  exists  you  cannot  be  happy.  I am 
healthy,  well-educated,  and  twenty-one.  This  very  night  we  met  in  the 
drawing-room,  and  he  ordered  me  to  leave  his  house — his  house!  Lie 
still,  mother,  I am  composed,  and  only  tell  you  this  to  explain  how  impos  - 
sible it  is  for  me  to  remain  here.  You  shall  give  me  a few  pounds,  enough 
to  take  me  to  some  distant  towrn,  then  make  the  will  as  he  desires; 
perhaps,  if  gratified  in  this,  he  may  render  y7our  life  less  wretched.” 

The  poor  woman  wrung  her  son’s  hand,  and  tears  gushed  through  her 
closed  lashes. 

“ No,”  she  said,  choking  with  sobs,  “ he  might  wish  me  dead  then.  Oh, 
Father  in  Heaven,  forgive  me!  but,  for  my  own  sake,  I have  not  the 
courage  to  make  this  iniquitous  will!” 

“My  poor  mother!  this  is  too  terrible,”  exclaimed  the  young  man, 
starting  up,  and  pacing  the  room.  “ What  can  I do?  How  am  I to  act? 
By  what  power  can  I arouse  her  from  this  infatuation?” 

“ My  son,”  murmured  Mrs.  Hudson,  “ come  to  me  early  in  the  morning, 
I shall  be  better  then,  and  we  will  talk  more  fully  of  your  departure  ; but 
remember,  I never  will  sign  away  your  inheritance.” 

Her  voice  was  very  faint,  and  Stanton  felt  that  the  interview  had  quite 
exhausted  her,  so  he  pressed  a kiss  on  her  forehead,  and  w-ent  out  in 
silence.  He  found  Lucy  Lee  in  tho  breakfast-parlour,  pale  and  anxious 
almost  as  himself. 

“ Go  to  my  mother,”  he  said,  in  a broken  voice;  “ soothe  her  if  you  can, 
and  do  not  leave  her  till  Mr.  Hudson  comes  home.” 

Lucy  found  Mrs.  Hudson  in  her  bed-room,  striving  feebly  to  undress 
herself.  She  seemed  pleased  with  the  unobtrusive  attentions  offered  by 
the  young  girl,  smiled  gratefully  as  the  pillow  was  smoothed  beneath  her 
head,  and  after  a brief  interval  sunk  into  a troubled  slumber.  The 
slightest  motion  seemed  to  disturb  the  sleeper,  so  Lucy  stole  into  the  next 
room,  leaving  the  chamber  perfectly  silent  and  enveloped  in  the  soft 
twilight  which  stole  in  from  the  alabaster  lamp.  The  young  watcher  had 
intended  to  sit  up  all  night,  but  toward  daybreak,  after  ascertaining  that 
the  invalid  slept  tranquilly,  she  gave  way  to  the  drowsy  sensation  that 
was  creeping  over  her,  and  stretching  herself  upon  the  couch  sunk  to 
sleep. 

It  was  deep  in  the  morning  when  Lucy  Lee  awoke,  but  in  that  room  it 
seemed  scarcely  dawn,  for  the  sunshine  was  lost  amid  the  luxuriant  plants 
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through  which  it  had  to  struggle,  and,  even  at  mid-day,  no  broad  lights 
were  suffered  to  penetrate  to  the  boudoir. 

She  was  startled  at  first  by  the  sound  of  voices  in  the  bed-chamber;  she 
arose  and  approached  the  door,  but  distinguishing  the  voice  of  young 
Stanton,  drew  back  into  a corner  of  the  room,  and  seated  herself  on  an 
ottoman,  which  was  partially  concealed  by  the  pedestal  of  a marble  Flora. 
Her  heart  was  very  heavy,  and  she  listened  to  the  murmured  sounds,  now 
and  then  broken  with  sobs,  that  came  from  the  chamber  with  a vague  sen- 
sation of  dread. 

At  length  the  door  opened,  and  George  Stanton  came  forth.  His  face 
was  pale,  and  there  was  that  heavy,  haggard  look  about  his  eyes,  that 
bespoke  a night  of  unrest.  A small  writing-desk  of  ebony,  .inlaid  with 
silver,  stood  upon  one  of  the  mosaic  tables,  and  close  by  it,  on  the  same 
table,  stood  another  of  satinwood  and  gold,  scarcely  larger  than  a jewel 
casket.  Young  Stanton  went  up  to  the  table,  and  seemed  to  hesitate  which 
of  the  desks  to  open.  He  turned,  as  if  to  enter  the  bed-room  again,  but 
observing  a key  in  the  ebony  desk,  opened  that,  and  took  out  a roll  of 
bank-notes,  which  he  thrust  into  his  vest  pocket.  After  casting  a 
lingering,  and  it  would  seem  painful,  glance  around  the  room,  he  went 
out,  and  in  a few  minutes  after  Lucy  heard  a carriage  driven  from  the 
door. 

“He  is  gone,  gone  without  looking  at  me — without  thinking  of  me!” 
she  murmured,  while  the  tears  sprung  to  her  eyes.  Then  she  added,  and  a 
tone  of  bitterness  mingled  with  the  murmured  thought,  “ What  am  I that 
he  should  bear  me  in  remembrance?”  What  was  Lucy  Lee?  A pure- 
hearted,  refined,  and  beautiful  girl — a gentlewoman  from  habit  and 
education,  but  flung  into  poverty  by  the  death  of  her  parents,  she  was 
meekly  performing  her  humble  duties,  and  sacrificing  all  the  little  tastes 
and  vanities  of  her  sex  for  the  grandmother  who,  like  her,  had  learned  to 
be  cheerful  under  privation.  Yet  Lucy  could  chide  herself  for  dreaming 
that  George  Stanton  might  have  cast  a thought  on  her. 

How  much  humility  there  is  in  circumstance! 

When  Lucy  entered  the  bed-chamber,  Mrs.  Hudson  had  her  eyes 
closed,  and  seemed  disposed  to  rest;  so  the  young  watcher  stole  away,  and 
lying  down  on  the  couch  sunk  to  an  uneasy  slumber.  She  might  have 
slept  an  hour,  perhaps,  when  the  door  was  flung  rudely  open,  and  Mr. 
Hudson  entered  the  boudoir.  He  cast  a glance  at  the  young  girl,  who 
started  up  in  affright,  moved  forward  a step,  as  if  to  address  her,  and  when 
she  shrunk  back,  curved  his  lip  into  a mournful  smile,  and  turned  away. 

“I  believe  Mrs.  Hudson  is  asleep,”  said  Lucy,  anxious  to  account  for 
her  presence  there.  “ She  has  not  been  well  all  night.” 

“ Don’t  trouble  yourself,  pretty  one,  I have  no  thought  of  disturbing  the 
old  lady.”  Hudson  laughed  sneeringly  as  he  spoke,  and  turned  his  bold 
eyes  on  the  maiden  with  a look  that  brought  the  blood  to  her  face. 

“ If  you  can  remain  with  Mrs.  Hudson,  I will  go  to  my  room,”  she  said, 
almost  haughtily. 

“ But  I cannot  remain  with  Mrs.  Hudson;  so  you  must  remain  here,”  he 
replied,  intercepting  her  with  a jeering  smile,  and  mimicking  her  manner. 
Then  changing  his  mien  to  one  of  haughty  command,  which  was  most 
natural  to  him,  he  motioned  with  his  hand  that  she  should  resume  her 
seat;  and  turning  away,  opened  the  ebony  writing-desk  which  we  have 
before  mentioned.  After  searching  in  it,  at  first  carelessly,  then  with  con- 
siderable interest,  he  turned  towards  the  young  girl,  and  fixed  his  eyes 
keenly  on  her  face ; then  turned  to  the  desk  again,  and  took  out  a private 
drawer,  which  underwent  a close  examination ; then  closing  the  lid  with 
violence,  he  turned  the  key;  and  grasping  it  in  his  hand,  came  up  to 
where  Lucy  was  sitting.  After  gazing  at  her  for  a moment  with  an  ex- 
pression of  mingled  insolence  and  admiration,  he  said,  “ I left  one  hundred 
pounds  in  my  desk  last  night — this  morning  it  is  gone!  Was  that  the 
reason  you  were  so  eager  to  quit  the  room?” 

Lucy  could  not  speak.  There  was  something  in  his  face,  handsome  as 
it  was,  that  frightened  her.  She  sat  still,  gazing  at  him,  with  her  lips 
slightly  apart,  and  trembling  like  the  guilty  creature  he  evidently  believed 
her  to  be. 

All  at  once  his  face  relaxed  into  a winning  smile — his  bold,  dark  eyes 
took  a new  expression. 

“ You  need  not  look  so  terrified,  child,”  he  said,  in  a low  voice.  “ I am 
not  likely  to  surrender  up  so  much  beauty  to  a police-officer,”  . 

By  this  time  Lucy  had  recovered  something  of  her  self-possession.  “ It 
was  not  me.  You  are  mistaken,  sir.  Mr.  Stanton  took  the  money,  not 
more  than  an  hour  since.  Mrs.  Hudson  will,  probably,  inform  you  that  it 
was  by  her  permission,  as  he  was  in  her  room  some  time  before  it  was 
taken.” 

The  change  which  came  over  Mr.  Hudson’s  face  was  fearful;  his  eyes 
flashed  fire;  and  his  tall  form  seemed  trembling  with  impatience  to  hear 
more. 

“Ha!  Mr.  Stanton?  And  you  saw  him?  By  Jove!  if  this  is  true ! ” 

“Surely — surely,  there  was  no  harm  in  it?”  cried  Lucy,  overwhelmed 
with  new  apprehension.  “ You  cannot  intend  to  harm  Mr.  Stanton?” 

“Nonsense!  Unclasp  those  pretty  hands,  child,  and  tell  me  all  about 
it.  Of  course  I wish  to  know  where  so  large  a sum  is  gone  to — that  is 
all.  But  you  can  go  down  stairs  now.  The  old  lady  is  calling;  and  I 
may  as  well  speak  to  her  on  the  subject.” 

Lucy  took  prompt  advantage  of  this  permission.  She  went  to  the 
breakfast-room,  and  sat  down  by  a window,  agitated,  and  more  unhappy 
than  she  had  ever  been  in  her  life.  She  had  scarcely  been  there  ten 
minutes,  when  Mr.  HudsonJentered. 

“ Ah!  you  are  here?” he  said,  with  affected  carelessness.  “Mrs.  Hudson 


wished  to  speak  to  you.  But  it  is  no  matter;  the  carriage  has  come,  and 
it  would  only  take  up  time.  Get  your  things.  I can  explain  it  all  as  we 
go  along.” 

“Where  am  I going?  What  do  you  wish  of  me?”  v 

Hudson  made  no  reply,  but  ordered  a servant  who  was  passing  the  door 
to  bring  Lucy’s  bonnet  and  shawl.  The  moment  they  were  brought  he 
hurried  her  into  the  carriage,  still  irresolute  and  bewildered. 

“ That  was  a strange  freak  of  Stanton’s,  going  off  so  abruptly.  His 
mother  is  much  distressed  about  it,  and  even  fancies  that  it  was  my  wish. 
She  has  explained  about  the  money.” 

“ I am  glad  of  it!”  exclaimed  Lucy,  joyfully,  clasping  tho  little  hands 
that  lay  beneath  her  shawl. 

“ But  we  must  have  Stanton  back  again,”  said  Hudson,  smiling 
craftily,  as  he  marked  the  eager  and  joyful  countenance  with  which  she 
listened  to  his  words.  “I  would  rather  give  five  thousand  than  have  him 
leave  Glasgow  after  this  fashion.” 

“Oh,  he  will  come  back,  I am  sure,  when  he  knows  of  these  kind  feel- 
ings regarding  him,”  cried  Lucy,  quite  won  over  by  the  interest  which  her 
companion  exhibited  in  his  step-son. 

“ Yes,  but  there  is  the  difficulty.  He  has  started  no  one  can  tell  to  what 
place — not  even  his  mother — and  he  may  sail  for  America  before  I can 
get  sight  of  him.  There  is  but  one  way  to  search  him  out,  and  it  is  for 
this  that  I brought  you  with  me.  We  must  tell  all  that  we  know  of  the 
matter  to  one  of  the  magistrates,  and  he  will  take  means  to  find  the  run- 
away.” 

“ To  a magistrate!”  repeated  Lucy,  faintly.  “ To  a magistrate?” 

“ Oh,  there  is  nothing  in  that  to  terrify  you,  child.  I have  but  to  distri- 
bute a few  pounds  among  his  offi — his  men — and ” 

“ It  is  nothing  more  than  this?  You  are  sure,  sir,  that  all  you  desire  is 
to  bring  Mr.  Stanton  home  again?”  cried  Lucy,  almost  gasping  with 
anxiety. 

Mr.  Hudson  laughed  a hearty,  natural  laugh,  which  made  the  young 
girl  quite  ashamed  of  her  suspicions.  Just  then  the  carriage  stopped 
before  the  police-office.  On  perceiving  the  nature  of  the  place,  and  the 
class  of  persons  who  surrounded  one  of  the  side -entrances,  Lucy  was  struck 
with  a sensation  of  terror  and  gloom — all  courage  forsook  her;  and  turning 
her  blauched  face  towards  Mr.  Hudson,  she  found  words  to  say,  “Must  I 
go  forward?  Is  there  no  other  way  by  which  Mr.  Stanton  can  be 
found?” 

He  answered  only  with  a hurried  exclamation  of  “No,  no!”  and  flinging 
open  a door,  ushered  her  into  a large  room,  half-full  of  people,  with  a long 
desk  railed  off  on  one  side,  and  several  persons  sitting  behind  it,  some  of 
them  writing,  and  one  listening,  with  a sort  of  cold  interest,  to  a person 
who  was  leaning  over  the  railing,  and  talking  very  eagerly.  One  of  these 
men  at  the  desk  recognised  Mr.  Hudson,  and  motioned  him  to  come  within 
the  railing.  They  conversed  earnestly  together  a few  moments,  during 
which  the  magistrate  now  and  then  uttered  a faint  exclamation,  and  cast  a 
glance  at  the  trembling  girl  who  stood  outside  clinging  to  the  railing,  and 
ready  to  drop,  from  a consciousness  that  so  many  bold  eyes  were  staring 
her  in  the  face. 

After  their  earnest  conference  was  over,  the  magistrate  left  his  seat,  and 
led  the  way  to  a private  room,  followed  by  Mr.  Hudson  and  his  trembling 
charge.  There  was  nothing  very  terrible  in  it,  after  all.  Mr.  Hudson 
and  the  magistrate  chatted  and  laughed  together  about  various  things — 
the  money-market,  the  trials  then  in  progress;  and,  at  last,  as  if  quite 
incidentally,  seemed  to  recollect  that  they  had  some  particular  business  on 
hand. 

“ Oh,  yes,  thi3  affair  of  your  step-son.  Of  course  we  must  search  him  out 
for  you,”  said  the  magistrate,  taking  up  a little  black  volume,  which  one 
having  the  slightest  reverence  for  the  bible  would  never  dream  of  sus- 
pecting to  be  that  holy  book.  “ Lay  your  hand  on  this,  young  lady.” 

Lucy  reached  forth  her  hand,  and  touched  the  book,  greatly  marvelling 
what  it  could  all  mean.  She  had  no  idea  of  the  legal  forms  of  an  oath, 
and  never  would  have  believed  that  anything  she  had  been  taught  to  con- 
sider so  awfully  sacred  could  be  offered  between  the  pauses  of  a bantering 
conversation.  She  was  confused  by  her  situation;  dizzy  from  want  of 
sleep  and  continued  excitement;  and  the  low  words  which  the  magistrate 
hurried  over  fell  on  her  ear  quite  indistinctly.  She  pressed  the  book  to 
her  lips,  however,  as  the  magistrate  directed;  but  it  was  with  a hysterical 
smile,  for  the  whole  proceeding  struck  her  as  almost  ridiculous.  The  ma- 
gistrate then  began  talking  with  her  quite  naturally  about  the  departure  of 
young  Stanton,  and  questioned  her  with  considerable  earnestness  about  the 
money  which  she  had  seen  him  take  from  the  ebony  desk. 

“ That  will  do,”  he  said  at  length,  addressing  Mr.  Hudson,  “ The  young 
fellow  has  only  two  or  three  hours  the  start  of  us.  We  will  send  you  news 
of  him  directly — never  fear!” 

Hudson  answered  that  he  hoped  so,  and  went  out  with  Lucy,  evidently 
highly  satisfied  with  what  had  passed. 

Mrs.  Hudson  was  in  her  boudoir  at  a late  hour  that  night,  for  her 
husband  had  promised  to  return  home  early  and  bring  news  of  her  son. 
She  had  been  ill  during  the  afternoon,  and  seemed  scarcely  able  to  sit  up 
even  in  the  luxurious  armed  chair  which  Lucy  had  wheeled  from  the  bed- 
room for  her.  Hour  after  hour  crept  by,  and  the  alabaster  lamp  was 
burning  dim,  when  the  hall  door  was  opened  and  shut  with, a jar  which  made 
the  invalid  start  from  her  seat.  Heavy  and  unsteady  footsteps  ascended  the 
stairs,  and  Mr.  Hudson  presented  himself  before  his  wife,  flushed  with 
wine,  and  brutalised  by  the  evil  spirit  that  had  reigned  in  his  bosom  all 
<%•  ‘ 
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“So,  old  girl,  you  would  sit  up  to  hear  the  news.  Ha!”  he  said” 
flinging  his  hat  on  a table,  and  falling  heavily  on  the  couch,  with  his  head 
almost  in  Lucy  Lpe’s  lap,  who  started  up  and  withdrew  to  a distant,  corner 
of  the  room.  “ Don’t  let  me  drive  you  away,  pretty  one.  Well,  thank 
Heaven.  T have  got  enough  to  tell  you!” 

“Is  George  found?  Will  he  return?  Have  you  pursued  him?”  cried 
Mrs.  Hudson,  leaning  forward  in  her  chair,  and  nervously  grasping  the 
arip. 

“Found — to  be  sure  he  is!”  replied  the  husband,  doubling  one  of  the 
crimson  cushions,  placing  it  beneath  his  head,  and  dashing  the  bright  and 
dishevelled  hair  back  from  his  eyes. 

“ Why  is  he  not  here,  then  ? Will  he  come  in  the  morning?” 

“Ha,  ha!  in  the  morning.  Yes,  if  the  turnkeys  will  let  him  out.  He 
is  safely  caged,  old  girl,  have  no  fear  of  that — has  a nice  comfortable  cell 
in  thecitv  prison,  third  corridor;  no,  confound  it,  I forget  the  exact  address 
— perfectly  genteel  though,  I assure  you!” 

Mrs.  Hudson  fell  back  in  her  chair  before  she  could  speak  a word. 

Lucy  Lee  sprang  forward,  her  cheek  white  as  death,  and  her  eyes  on 
fire.  “ My  doubts  were  true,  then — man,  or  fiend  rather,  answer  me. 
Have  I been  used  to  accomplish  bis  destruction?  Was  it  to  accuse  him 
that  T was  persuaded  to  that  horrible  place  this  morning?” 

“ No  one  but  a simple-hearted  idiot  like  yourself  would  ask  the 
question,”  replied  Hudson.  “ Certainly  you  have  sworn  against  him,  and 
shall  again?” 

“ Never!”  burst  from  the  indignant  lips  of  the  outraged  girl,  “ never.” 

“ We  may  as  well  understand  each  other!”  said  Hudson,  starting  up,  and 
throwing  off  the  flippant,  tone  he  had  hitherto  used.  “ George  Stanton  is 
imprisoned  on  your  evidence  and  mine,  for  taking  one  hundred  pounds 
from  my  desk.  I have  given  security  for  your  appearance  on  the  trial  as  a 
witness.  Let  me  see  the  slightest  disposition  to  evade  this  duty,  and  I 
withdraw  the  security,  which  gives  you  a berth,  also,  in  the  same  pleasant 
pile.” 

Lucy  could  make  no  answer.  Her  beautiful  lips  turned  white,  and  the 
fire  grew  dusky  in  her  brown  eyes.  Bitter  loathing  of  the  bad  man 
before  her  took  possession  of  her  heart,  and  she  left  t-be  room,  faint  with 
the  terrible  emotions  he  had  excited. 

The  moment  she  was  gone  Hudson  turned  to  hisrwife.  “ We,  too,  must" 
understand  each  other,  madam.  For  years  I have  been  striving  to  win  a 
poor  evidence  of  the  love  you  have  professed  for  me.  I have  played  the 
hypocrite,  cajoled,  persuaded,  to  no  purpose.  The  boy  always  stood  fore- 
most, in  your  heart.  His  fate  is  in  my  hands  now.  I can  prove  him  a 
thief — a thief  madam;  do  you  understand?” 

“ No,  no,  you  cannot!”  cried  the  wretched  woman,  wringing  her  hands; 

“ he  thought  it  was  my  desk;  the  money  is  lying  there  now.  I forgot  to 
tell  him  it,  was  the  satinwood  desk;  but  there  is  the  money;  I had  been 
saving'it  for  him  a long  time.  Take  it  and  repay  yourself!” 

“ And  do  you  think  it  is  the  money  I care  for?  No,  no.  It  is  the  act  — 
the  power  which  gives  me  a grasp  of  iron  on  him  and  you.  I tell  you  he 
can  be  proven  a thief— will  be  sent  to  the  hulks  or  be  banished  for  y’ears — 
ruined,  degraded  for  ever,  if  T proceed  against  him.” 

“ But  you  will  not!  Oh,  Hudson,  you  will  not!  It  is  too  horrible!” 

“ On  one  condition  I will  not  proceed  against  him.  You  can  guess  the 
condition.  That  Will!” 

“I  must  not  make  it;  I dare  not.  Oh,  Hudson,  be  content..  The 
income  is  immense — you  always  have  bad  that—  always  shall  have  it 
while  I live!”  cried  the  poor  woman,  rising,  with  an  effort  to  fling  her 
arms  around  his  neck,  but  he  pushed  her  rudely  back. 

“ While  you  live ! And  must  I enjoy  wealth  only  while  I am  doing 
penance  for  it?” 

“ Oh,  Hudson,  do  not  speak  in  this  way!  You  are  angry,  I know,  but 
have  pity  on  me  to-night;  I am  ill — worse  than  you  think.  This  cruel 
threat  has  cut  me  to  the  heart.  Unsay  it,  Hudson,  if  you  ever  loved  me, 

I beseech  you  unsay  it!” 

“ If  I ever  loved  you!  Thank  Heaven,  the  power  is  mine  now.  I am 
no  longer  forced  to  play  the  hypocrite.  Listen,  madam,  I never  did  love 
you!  Never  would  have  tied  myself,  body  and  soul,  to  an  old  woman, 
had  I dreamed  of  your  obstinate  avarice  about  the  property.” 

As  he  uttered  these  fiendish  words,  the  poor  woman  made  a step  back- 
ward, uttered  a single  sharp  cry,  and  fell.  Those  who  heard  that  shriek 
never  forgot  it  to  their  dying  day. 

That  morning  before  daylight  old  grandmother  Lee  was  aroused  by  a 
noise  in  her  chamber.  The  quilt  was  softly  lifted,  and  a form  that 
seemed  cut  from  marble  crept  to  her  side. 

“ Grandmother,  put  your  arms  around  me,  I am  chilled  through  and 
through!”  murmured  Lucy  Lee. 

“Poor  child!  how  is  this?  You  are  cold;  your  voice  sounds  strange, 
and  how  you  tremble!  What  have  they  done  to  you?” 

“ Hush"  grandmother,  do  not  ask  me  to-night.  Let  us  be  still — poor 
Mrs.  Hudson  is  dead!” 

Weeks  went  by.  The  newspapers  had  heralded  Mrs.  Hudson’s  death  in 
many  a flattering  paragraph.  She  had  died  suddenly — those  faithful 
chronicles  informed  the  world — of  a heart  disease,  which  had  long  kept  her 
an  invalid.  They  spoke  truly';  she  had  perished  of  a heart  disease — that 
which  slowly,  silently,  but  oh!  hew  surely,  carries  so  many  women  to  their 
graves! 

Young  Stanton’s  arrest  had  been  kept,  from  the  public  prints,  and 
people  wondered  why  the  son  was  absent  from  his  mother’s  funeral — why 
Mr.  Hudson  was  thus  left  alone  to  sustain  the  burthen  of  his  terrible 


bereavement.  She  had  been  buried  a week  before  that  son  heard  of  her 
death,  and  then  it  was  from  the  lips  of  a prison-keeper.  To  the  obtuse 
mind  of  this  man  the  youth  scarcely  seemed  to  heed  the  intelligence.  lie 
neither  wept  nor  spoke;  but  his  lips  turned  white,  and  his  teeth  were 
clenched,  and  when  the  keeper  came  back,  some  two  hours  after,  the 
prisoner  was  sitting  in  the  same  posture,  with  his  eves  fixed  on  the  floor, 
and  one  foot  pressed  hard  upon  the  stone  flags,  as  if  he  fancied  that  some 
hated  thing  was  being  crushed  to  death  beneath  his  heel.  He  had 
clenched  one  hand,  and,  save  this,  not  a muscle  seemed  to  have  changed. 

All  at  once  he  started  up. drew  a deep  breath  and  exclaimed — “Now,  now, 

I can  wrestle  for  life  and  death  with  this  man!” 

Three  weeks  after  this  Lucy  Lee  sat  alone  with  her  grandmother.  Up 
to  that  time  she  had  been  restless  and  feverish,  with  a vain  struggle 
to  evade  the  destiny  that  seemed  forcing  her  on  to  destroy  the  being  she 
best  loved  on  earth.  During  the  last  four  days  she  had  been  freauently 
closeted  with  an  old  lawyer,  whom  her  father  had  known  in  his  lifetime, 
and  now,  on  the  day'  which  preceded  the  trial,  her  soft  nature  seemed 
absolutely  changed,  she  was  so  keenly  anxious. 

“Come,  grandma,  come,  it  is  time.”  she  said,  at  length  starting  up  and 
taking  her  bonnet  from  the  bed.  “ Pray,  tie  this  bonnet — see  how  my 
hands  tremble — come,  get  your  things!” 

“But,  where  are  you  going,  child?”  cried  the  old  woman  anxiously. 

“Ah!  I have  not  told  you— I have  been  thinking  over  all  these  things 
morning  and  night,  close  by  your  side  without  speaking  of  them.  I am 
going  to  the  gaol.  Hark!  the  clock  is  striking;  come,  grandmother, 
come!” 

They  went  out  together,  the  aged  woman  and  the  young  girl — threaded 
the  busy  streets  swiftly,  for,  in  her  anxiety,  the  old  woman  forgot  decrep- 
itude and  age.  They  reached  the  prison,  and  passed  through  the  dark, 
gloomy  entrance  that  leads  into  the  heart  of  that  miserable  abode.  It,  was 
strange,  but  even  in  her  excited  state  the  young  girl  remembered  every 
direction  that  the  lawyer  had  given.  A pass  was  handed  her  at  the  wicket. 
The  prison  door  was  swung  open,  and  the  two  passed  through  a court  into 
another  building,  up  a flight  of  stairs.  The  old  lady’  followed  close  after 
Lucy,  and  before  them  went  a keeper,  swinging  an  iron  key'  in  his  hand. 

Tn  one  of  the  corridors,  they  paused  for  a moment;  the  key  was  turned; 
the  irons  about  the  door  crashed  gloomily'  as  it  was  flung  open,  and  the 
turnkey  bade  them  enter. 

“ Stay  here,  grandmother,  I will  come  back  soon.” 

The  old  woman  made  no  reply,  her  head  was  getting  giddy,  and  she 
crept  back  to  the  landing  place  by  the  stairs  and  waited  patiently. 

Lucy  entered  the  cell,  and  the  officer  pushed  the  door  to  and  moved 
away — he  was  a feeling  man,  and  had  compassion  on  her  youth. 

Young  Stanton  started  to  his  feet  as  Lucy  entered.  His  eye  brightened, 
and  the  colour  came  and  went  in  his  cheeks — while  she  stood  before  him, 
pale  and  oa,nt,:ng  for  breath. 

“ Mr.  Stanton,  forgive  me!  I have  come  to  ask  this — I have  come  to  say 
that  no  thin  o-  on  earth  shall  ever  make  me  swear  against  you.’’  she  said  at 
last,;  “ that  man  may  imprison  me,  he  may  kill  me,  but,  T will  not  swear  ” 
Stanton  sat  down,  and  taking  the  poor  girl’s  hand  drew  her  gently  to 
his  side.  “ Tell  me,”  he  said,  while  a,  tear  stole  to  bis  eves,  “ first  tell 
me  of  my  mother.”  She  told  him  all — her  visit  to  the  police  office — her 
regret — the  agonv  she  had  suffered — and  then  described  that  death  scene 
in  the  boudoir.  The  young  man  had  nerved  himself  to  hear  all;  his  frame 
shook,  but  there  was  no  moisture  in  his  ev'es  when  she  ceased  speaking. 
There  was  silence  for  a,  moment,  and  then  he  spoke. 

“She  is  dead!  he  is  her  murderer,  and  yet  suffered  to  go  at  large. 
Lucy  Lee,  yon  Heaven  is  my  judge  I am  innocent — T thought  it  was  her 
desk  from  which  you  saw  me  take  the  money — I am  innocent,  and  yet  he, 
the  murderer,  triumphs  in  my'  ruin.” 

“ No,  he  does  not  triumph  yet!” 

“ But,  he  will — nothing  can  satisfy  him  now  but  my  conviction.  My 
poor  mother  died  under  the  torture,  and  without  making  the  will  that 
would  have  disinherited  me.  When  I am  in  prison,  disgraced,  branded, 
deprived  of  civil  rights,  who  will  contest,  the  possession  of  this  property 
with  him?  Do  y'ou  understand  this,  Lucy?” 

“Do  I understand!”  cried  Lucy,  with  a burning  cheek.  “ Has  he  not 
told  me  all  this — has  he  not  follovced  me  to  mv  poor  garret-home  — offered 
to  share  the  spoil,  to  marry  me,  the  sewing-girl,  if  T would  but  give  the 
evidence  w'bich,  if  given,  would  too  surely  convict  you.” 

“ The  villain,  the  double-dyed  villain;  he  would  despoil  me  every  way'!” 
cried  Stanton. 

“ Listen!  I will  save  you.  I have  been  with  a lawyer,  and  came  to  say 
this.  What  if  I refuse  to  swear?  they  can  but  imprison  me  a few  months 
— a year,  perhaps  more — what  is  that?  These  cells  are  not  so  verv  gloomy 
after  all!  As  for  grandmother,  you  will  take  care  of  her.  and  they  will 
let  her  come  to  see  me  sometimes.  It  will  not  he  for  long,  T dare  say’ — 
what,  good  will  it  do  them  to  lock  up  a poor  little  girl  like  me?  No.  no, 
the  imprisonment,  is  nothing — I will  refuse  to  swear  w hen  they’  call  for  me 
to-morrow!”  The  y'oung  girl  spoke  hurriedly  and  her  soft  eyes,  full  of 
beautiful  enthusiasm,  were  lifted  pleadinglv  to  his  face.  Pile  tremblrd  lest 
he  should  refuse  to  be  saved  by'  her.  He  could  not  guess  what  joy  it 
would  be  to  lie  in  one  of  those  narrow  cells  and  feel  that  thus  she  had 
shielded  him  from  ruin. 

The  young  man  wras  strongly  moved;  tears  sparkled  in  his  eyes,  his 
cheeks  burned,  and  a smile,  the  first  that,  had  visited  his  lips  for  weeks, 
trembled  over  them.  Some  bright  and  beautiful  thought  had  evidently 
broken  upon  him—  something  more  tbrillingly  joyful  even  than  gratitude. 
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“And  would  you  suffer  this  to  save  me,  Lucy?” 

“ Ah,  that  is  little,  so  little  you  cannot  understand!”  she  cried,  clasping 
her  hands  joyfully,  for  she  saw  that  he  would  accept  her  help. 

“ But  they  might  keep  you  here  for  years,  the  law  gives  no  limits.  It 
i3  contempt  of  court!” 

“ I know,  the  lawyer  told  me  all  about  it,  but  if  you  take  care  of  grand- 
mother I do  not  mind  that.” 

The  young  man  started  from  his  seat  and  walked  up  and  down  the  cell, 
while  she  lifted  her  timid  eyes  to  his  face  with  a look  of  anxious  solicitude. 
He  met  that  tender  and  anxious  glance — again  his  face  lighted  up,  and 
sitting  down  he  took  her  hand — bis  trembled  like  an  aspen — 

“ There  is  yet  another  way — the  wife  cannot  give  evidence  against  her 
husband— will  you  be  my  wife,  Lucy?” 

She  did  not  speak — the  surprise,  the  joy  was  too  great;  but  her  bright 
lips  parted,  her  bosom  heaved,  and  the  snowy  lids  fell  softly  over  those 
large,  tender  eyes;  she  could  not  look  him  in  the  face.  If  Lucy  Lee  could 
not  look  the  prisoner  in  the  face  then,  how  could  she  ever  think  of  it  after 
he  had  folded  her  to  his  heart,  and  kissed  her  lips,  her  eyes,  and  even  the 
curls  that  fell  over  her  cheek,  at  least  half  a dozen  times?  Sweet  Lucy 
Lee!  as  she  said,  that  cell  was  not  so  very  gloomy  after  all. 

And  there  was  old  grandmother  Lee  sitting  on  the  cold  stairs  all  this 
time,  and  everybody  might  have  forgotten  her  but  for  the  kind  turnkey, 
who  came  at  last  and  led  her  into  the  cell.  Directly  after  he  was  seen  to 
pass  out  from  the  prison,  smiling  as  few  men  ever  smile  beneath  that 
gloomy  portal.  He  returned  with  a clergyman,  who  remained  within  the 
prison  perhaps  half  an  hour,  and  then  went  away,  looking  cheerful  and 
happy,  as  if  he  had  been  performing  some  very  pleasant  duty.  He  had 
not  proceeded  far  when  be  met  Mr.  Hudson,  with  crape  on  his  hat,  and 
looking  troubled,  as  became  his  widowed  condition.  The  good  clergyman 
had  just  officiated  in  a very  agreeable  scene,  and  not  dreaming  of  any 
connection  between  the  parties,  described  it  to  his  afflicted  parishioner, 
with  a kind  desire  that  it  might  cheer  him. 

Mr.  Hudson  ground  his  teeth  as  he  listened,  bade  the  clergyman  a 
hasty  good  morning,  and  hurried  home.  The  servants  were  hard  at  work 
all  day  in  the  widower’s  dwelling,  packing  plate  and  other  valuables,  while 
he  was  busy  at  the  banks  and  among  the  brokers.  Early  in  the  morning 
he  went  on  board  the  packet  for  Liverpool,  and  thence  to  America. 

The  trial  came  on  in  due  form.  The  prisoner  was  placed  at  the  bar, 
the  clerk  of  the  arraigns  stated  the  nature  of  the  offence,  and  Lucy  Lee 
was  called  to  stand  in  the  witness  box. 

I object  to  the  evidence  of  this  lady,”  interposed  the  defending  counsel, 
“ she  is  the  prisoner’s  wife.” 

The  counsel  for  the  prosecution  looked  puzzled,  glanced  at  the  opposing 
counsel,  at  the  prisoner,  and  at  the  beautiful  face  of  the  witness,  who  was 
timidly  withdrawing  from  the  stand,  shook  his  head,  and  sat  down.  The 
judge  smiled,  the  opposing  counsel  laughed  slyly,  and  asked  the  prose- 
cutor if  he  had  any  other  witnesses. 

Altogether  it  was  a very  pleasant  trial.  A.  S.  S. 


Infatuation  of  a Gambler. — I will  give  you  an  instance  of  what 

gamblers  are — the  tale  is  over  true: — B had  taken  a high  degree  in 

Cambridge;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  late  Baron  Smith,  I never  met 
a more  elegant  scholar  or  a more  polished  gentleman.  With  abundant 
talent  to  have  taken  a high  position  in  any  walk  of  life,  through  his 
accursed  rage  for  gaming,  his  career  was  a succession  of  wild  literary 
speculations,  all  sufficiently  specious,  and  all  equally  unfortunate.  A long 
probation  in  a debtor’s  gaol  might  have  been  expected  to  work  a refor- 
mation. There  every  extreme  of  misery  poor  B- — — had  undergone;  and 
when  he  was  at  last  discharged,  he  had  wearied  out  every  friend,  and  found 
himself  once  more  upon  the  world,  burdened  with  a helpless  woman  (his 
wife),  and  without  a coat.  A tailor  whom  he  had  once  befriended  heard 
of  his  patron’s  misfortunes,  visited  him  in  prison,  and  begged  to  present 

him  with  a suit  of  clothes.  Poor  B was  too  deeply  humbled  to 

allow  him  to  reject  the  offer;  and  as  he  was  unable  to  leave  his  obscure 
lodging  in  the  daylight,  he  flitted  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening  to  the  friendly 
tailor’s,  to  receive  the  welcome  supply.  He  was  returning  to  his  humble 
home,  where  she,  the  faithful  companion  of  his  misery,  was  awaiting  him, 
when,  unfortunately,  he  passed  a low  gambling-house,  termed  in  slang 
parlance  a “ silver  hell ;”  and  the  infernal  spirit  for  play  returning,  the 
impulse  was  irresistible.  He  turned  into  a pawnbroker’s  — borrowed 
some  money  on  the  new  clothes  he  had  obtained — entered  the  den  of 
infamy — and  in  half  an  hour  came  out — a beggar.  The  wretched  man  was 
desperate.  His  companion  was  awaiting  his  return  with  means  to  enable 
him  to  venture  decently  abroad,  and  seek  some  honest  employment.  How 
should  he  look  the  wretched  girl  in  the  face,  and  own  the  damning  fact, 
that  he  was  an  irreclaimable  castaway?  At  the  instant  a stranger  passed, 

and  B caught  a transient  glance  of  well-remembered  features.  The  face 

was  that  of  an  old  schoolfellow,  a meek  and  estimable  clergyman,  “ pass- 
ing rich,”  not  on  forty,  but  four  hundred  pounds  a-year.  B followed 

his  quondam  class-fellow  to  a cheap  and  unfashionable  hotel,  and  asked  for 
and  obtained  an  interview.  At  first,  the  stranger  did  not  recognize  in 
the  abject  pauper  the  second  wrangler  of  his  year;  but  the  painful  remem- 
brance was  recalled,  and  to  the  tale  of  B ’s  distress  a ten-pound  note 

was  given,  with  an  ardent  squeeze  of  the  hand,  and  an  entreaty  to  “ go  and 
sin  no  more.”  Will  it  be  credited?  but  on  its  sad  reality  I pledge  my 
word.  The  wretched  man  returned  to  the  den  in  which,  an  hour  before, 
he  had  been  beggared — stake  his  ten  , pounds — and  lost  it.  Madness 


followed.  He  rushed  wildly  from  the  hell,  and  committed  suicide  trom  the 
battlements  of  the  next  bridge — recording  in  a hurried  scrawl  to  his 
wretched  companion  before  he  took  the  fatal  leap,  the  circumstances  which 
had  immediately  led  to  self-destruction. — Maxwell. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Louisa  K. — The  reason  why  ladles  know  more  of  past  history  than  of  the  present,  is 
simply  this — that  all  that  they  learn  of  history  is  learned  as  school  , and  schools|can  only 
give  elementary  instruction.  The  knowledge  of  the  past  is  elementary  knowledge, 
which  prepares  the  mind  for  understanding  the  present;  for  the  present  is  the 
offspring  of  the  past.  Schools  cannot  teach  present  history— that  must  be  acquired  by 
individual  exertion.  Parents  expect  too  much  from  teachers,  if  they  expect  more 
than  the  elements  of  knowledge.  Indeed,  the  principal  use  of  school  teaching  is  to 
prepare  the  mind  for  acquiring  knowledge  in  mature  life.  But  very  few'  make  a 
prudent  use  of  this  means  of  instruction.  How  very  superior  characters  most  ladies 
would  be  if  they  merely  devoted  half  their  reading  time  to  the  acquisition  of  general 
knowledge,  such  as  history,  natural  history,  or  zoology,  the  habits  and  customs  of 
different  nations,  &c.  Women  who  take  an  interest  in  any  intellectual  pursuit,  if 
they  do  not  become  political  and  sectarian  zealots,  are  always  elevated  in  rank  and 
dignity  thereby. 

Ginevra  is  a bit  of  a wag,  but  she  mixes  up  the  serious  with  the  comic,  and  wants  a 
receipt  for  a lady  who  has  lost  her  voice  (not  her  tongue),  her  only  weapon  of  defence 
(has  she  got  no  hands  ?) 

W.  Davidson. — We  have  not  read  the  work  alluded  to,  “ The  Physical  Evidence  oj  a 
Future  Life;”  but  we  believe  the  author  means  natural,  as  opposed  to  revealed. 
Perhaps  the  analogical  evidence — the  evident  predisposition  of  the  human  mind  to 
entertain  the  idea,  an  idea  which  must  be  natural  to  it,  because  it  conceives  it  and 
cherishes  it,  and  makes  it  a motive  of  action.  Our  correspondent  finds  fault  with  us 
for  saying  that  will  is  freedom,  and  that  therefore  freedom  of  will  is  tautology.  He 
says  that  is  not  true.  But  he  confounds  will  and  bodily  liberty.  A man  may  will  to  go 
out  of  prison,  and  yet  not  have  liberty  to  go.  If  he  had  liberty,  he  would  obey  his 
will,  for  his  will  is  the  sphere  of  liberty.  Liberty  of  will  does  not  mean  liberty. to  do 
a6  you  will,  but  liberty  to  form  or  change  will — which  is  an  absurdity,  for  it  is  liberty 
to  change  the  natural  sphere  of  liberty.  The  will  itself  is  liberty  ; but,  wo  may  not 
always  enjoy  our  liberty — that  is,  our  will.  If  you  give  a man  his  liberty,  you  give  him 
his  will.  W.  D.  mu3t  dig  deeper  into  metaphysics. 

Anna  Jane  visits  sometimes  a confirmed  bachelor  twenty  years  her  senior,  who  has  a 
respectable  elderly  housekeeper ; but  some  people  nod  their  heads,  and  say  it  s no  go 
— he’s  none  of  the  marrying  sort.”  Now  Anna  Jane’s  conscience  acquits  her  of 
having  any  designs  whatever  upon  his  heart,  and  she  wishes  to  know  if  there  is  any 
impropriety  in  her  conduct.  Most  probably  not.  Rut  who  can  still  the  tongue  of 
scandal  ? Here  is  a nice  illustration  of  love  and  friendship.  Anna  Jane  would  be 
ashamed  of  being  suspected  of  love  ; but  is  not  ashamed  of  being  suspected  of  friend- 
ship— for  love  makes  one  blush,  but  friendship  not.  A.  J.’s  verses  require  a little 
more  care  in  the  versification. 

Wm.  Pinckard. — Such  subjects  are  too  delicate  for  a correspondent  to  handle  for  us. 
What  is  called  natural  religion  is  practically  the  same  as  none.  Without  revelation 
there  ca,n  be  no  other  universal  power  but  politics  in  society.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
prove  that  politics  are  purer  than  ecclesiastics,  or  that  they  could  act  alone  in  govern- 
ing the  world;  but  we  are  not  disposed  to  go  into  the  discussion.  They  are  tw’o 
powers,  which  have  been  from  time  immemorial,  and  will  be  to  time  ever- 
lasting. Every  discovery  may  be  said  to  be  a revelation,  but  not  a gathering  or  con- 
structive revelation.  The  Newtonian  system  was  a revelation,  but  not. constructive  or 
collective  in  incorporating  its  believers,  who  are  all  individualised.  It  is  very  diftcrent 
with  Jews,  Christians,  Mahometans,  Brahmans,  &c.,  who  have,  or  profess  to  have, 
constructive  revelations. 

Marian  is  going  to  be  married  ; but  she  is  in  danger  of  quarrelling  wiih  her  lover  before 
the  wedding-day — like  the  noted  pair  on  Westminster  Bridge,  a few  weeks  ago,  who 
threw  the  marriage-ring  and  wedding  clothes  into  the  Thames,  because  the  bride 
insisted  upon  the  bridegroom  putting  an  extra  handkerchief  or  shawl  around.his  neck, 
which  he  refused  to  do.  Marian’s  bridegroom  intends  to  wear  his  white  gloves 
during  the  wedding  tour  ; and  Marian  says  this  is  very  vulgar,  and  giveB  it  her  decided 
opposition.  This  is  a very  serious  matter — for  love  is  a quarrelsome  boy,  and  the  moro 
trifling  the  subject  of  quarrel  the  greater  the  danger.  Marian  is  right  in  saying  that 
white  gloves  are  vulgar.  Gentlemen  do  not  wear  white  kid  gloves  in  the  streets.  But 
in  the  fields,  in  fine  or  hot  weather,  they  do  not  consider  themselves  under  any 
restrictions,  and  often  wear  their  old  ones  out.  Marian,  therefore,  should  com- 
promise matters,  and  suffer  her  husband  to  wear  his  white  kids  on  the  highway,  and 
in  the  fields,  but  to  put  on  his  black,  brown,  or  green,  so  soon  as  they  come  within  the 
boundaries  of  civilization.  Should  they  go  to  Wales  in  fine  summer  weather,  Marian 
would  experience  no  mental  irritation  w-hatever  from  the  white  kids,  more  especially 
when  she  knew  that  they  made  her  husband  comfortable — only  they  are  such  dirty- 
looking  things  if  you  wear  them  more  than  five  or  six  hours. 

Valentine.— The  Lord  Chancellor’s  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  was  originally  a real 
woolsack,  because  wool  was  at  one  time  the  great  staple  article  ot  English  commerce, 
the  pride  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  England,  it  was  to  prompt  their  vigilance  in 
the  encouragement  of  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  wool,  that  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
the  Judges,  Masters  in  Chancery,  &c.,  were  seated  on  woolpacks.  The  cushions,  we 
believe,  are  still  really  stuffed  in  part  with  wool,  though  covered  with  crimson 
velvet. 

Jessie. — When  parental  discipline  destroys  filial  love,  it  is  bad.  Veneration,  is  a mixture 
of  fear  and  love,  and  is  created  in  every  well- organised  child  by  strict  discipline  and 
kindness  on  the  part  of  the  parent.  But  a parent  who  is  always  boating,  always 
frowning,  scolding,  and  commanding,  and  never  coaxing  and  caressing  a child,  can 
only  be  feared,  and,  ultimately,  disliked.  Children  can  never  be  beaten  into  goodness, 
any  more  than  nations  can  be  persecuted  into  orthodoxy.  They  generally  love  their 
mothers  best,  because  they  are  most  indulgent ; but  at  last  they  find  that  indulgence  is 
weakness,  and  then  they  learn  to  disobey  the  old  lady,  as  they  call  her.  T hey  fear  the 
father,  because  he  is  stern  and  severe ; and  at  last  they  dislike  him,  and  avoid  his 
society,  for  his  want  of  sympathy.  Were  the  weaknesses  of  both  parents  combined  in 
one,  they  would  make  a virtue.  The  joint  and  cordial  co-operation  of  the  two  sexes 
makes  the  best  discipline  for  children  ; but  we  are  sorry  to  say,  that  tbere  is  very 
little  of  that  co-operation  to  be  found.  The  mother  is  generally  a shield  from 
the  father,  and  her  opposition  always  increases  his  severity,  whilst  his  severity 
increases  her  indulgence.  Children  cannot  be  well  reared  unless  parents  are  well 
married. 

G.  J.  M.— It  is  generally  believed  that  climate  has  much  to  do  with  the  blackening  of 
the  negro’s  skin.  But  there  are  many  difficulties  attending  the  question,  as,  from  time 
immemorial,  the  black  man  and  the  white  have  been  two  distinct  races.  They  are 
emblems  of  the  globe  itself,  which,  to  a person  removed  at  sufficient  distance  to  see  it 
all  with  a glance  or  two,  would  appear  white  on  one  side  and  black  on  the  other. 
The  mystery  of  the  black  branch  from  the  first  man,  is  not.  greater  than  that  of  the 
first  man  himself,  or  his  wife.  It  seems  more  than  probable  that  there  was  a black 
and  white  offspring  from  the  first.  Nor  was  this  contrariety  very  uncommon  even  in 
patriarchal  times.  Rebecca,  we  are  told,  had  twins — Esau  and  Jacob.  . Esau  was  a 
hairy  man— Jacob  a smooth  man.  Abraham  had  two  sons,  one  was  a wild  man,  the 
other  was  a tame  one.  Here  we  see  the  source  of  two  distinct  races  in  the  earliest 
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ages — a civilised  and  an  uncivilised  race.  It  is  impossible  to  civilise  the  Ishmaelites, 
or  Arabs,  to  this  day;  and  the  sons  of  Jacob  have  always  lived  in  the  heart  of  civilisa- 
tion. The  black  man  had  a similar  original,  sprung  from  the  common  stock  by  a 
special  birth,  and  blackening  still  more  as  he  exposed  himself  to  the  solar  rays.  But 
there  is  no  tradition  respecting  his  origin.  But  it  is  said  that  there  ar black  Jews  in 
India,  who  must  have  become  black  through  the  influence  of  climate. 

Delta.— “Previous  to  this  period,”  is  quite  correct  as  grammar.  The  use  of  the  word 
period,  however,  is  not  very  generally  understood.  Period  means  a circle,  a round 
way— it  is  applied  to  a stop  in  printing,  and  thus  means  a close  ; but  it  means  also 
revolution  of  years.  Hence,  we  say  sometimes,  “ during  this  period  of  time a 
circuit  ia  a period. 

Eliza  wishes  to  know  if,  by  receiving  a present  from  a gentleman,  some  100  miles  distant, 
with  whom  she  was  once  slightly  acquainted,  she  is  doing  an  act  of  injustice  to  her 
lover,  to  whom  she  is  engaged  ? Love  is  a most  ungenerous  creature.  It  seems  to 
take  a pleasure  in  destroying  all  other  kindness  but  its  own  individual  selfish  kindness. 
Friendship  would  find  no  fault  with  this ; but  love  finds  fault  with  everything,  and  an 
engaged  lady  to  please  one  man  must  behave  rudely  to  every  other.  The  ladies  are  as 
bad  as  the  gentlemen  ; not  a smile  for  any  of  their  own  sex.  There  is  no  real 
injustice  done  to  the  lover  if  it  be  not  a love  token,  but  he  may  make  “ a piece  of 
work  ” about  it  if  he  know  it.  And  here  begins  the  process  of  deception,  an  art 
which  is  rendered  indispensable  or  unavoidable,  by  the  unreasonable  demands  of  the 
suspicious  blind  little  boy. 

Nimrod. — In  determining  relationships,  lineal  descent  takes  the  precedence  of  lateral ; 
therefore,  the  relationship  through  the  mother’s  son,  takes  the  precedence  of  that, 
through  the  father’s  sister. 

C.  Friend  is  right  enough  in  the  main,  but  has  lost  temper.  He  should  clothe 
himself  writh  a little  more  good  humour,  and  show  an  example  of  adherence  to  the 
forms  of  speech  if  he  would  have  others  do  so.  We  are  not  hypercritical  in  that 
respect. 

R.  H.  puts  a question  which  we  cannot  answer.  We  refer  him  to  the  geologists.  Yet 
even  they  cannot  tell  in  what  state  the  world  was  when  darkness  was  on  the  face  of 
♦ he  deep,  except  that  it  was  in  darkness.  When  the  earth  was  all  covered  with 
water,  there  would  be  perpetual  rain,  thick  cloud  and  mist — that  is,  perhaps.  We  do 
not  know. 

R.  de  B — We  believe  that  temperance  pledges  have  been  successful  with  many 
drunkards,  and  that  they  have  done  immense  service  to  Ireland — permanent 
service.  But  the  exceptions  are  still  very  numerous.  Questions  that  are  mixed  up 
with  other  matter  are  very  apt  to  be  overlooked. 

S.  F. — The  Family  Herald  does  not  go  free  by  post — it  costs  3s.  fid.  per  quarter,  payable 
in  advance.  We  shall  consider  the  subject  of  the  communication  sent. 

W.  H. — The  height  of  a lark’s  flight  may  be  easily  measured  by  taking  two  angles 
of  elevation  with  a quadrant ; but  we  do  not  remember,  at  present,  any  instance  of 
such  measurement. 

Augustus.— A frock  coat  is  not  admitted  to  the  opera.  Perhaps  by  tucking  up  the 
corners  you  may  pass,  as  some  have  done,  or  by  wearing  a great  coat. 

J.  R.  S. — It  is  certainly  a difficult,  question  to  solve  by  arithmetic  ; the  resources  of  our 
young  friend  will,  however,  increase.  Those  who  store  up  knowledge  in  their  youth 
seldom  die  poor.  Remember  the  words  of  the  wisest  of  men:  “Wisdom  is  the 
principal  thing,  therefore  get  wisdom  ; and  with  all  thy  getting  get  understanding.” 
We  shall  be  gratified  by  the  recommendation  of  one  who  promises  so  well. 

Dundas. — Violet  powder  is  a vegetable  composition  which  will  produce  no  injurious 
effect,  but  white  metallic  compounds  are  dangerous  to  the  constitution,  as  they  are 
absorbed,  subsequently  causing  spasmodic  trembling  of  the  muscles,  and  finally 
paralysis. 

H.  C.,  Blackheath. — The  fact  is  precisely  as  we  stated.  We  invariably  give  the 
authority  when  we  extract  from  the  work  itself ; the  Americans  do  not  always  do  so. 
Caroline  F.— It  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  expensive  books  published,  and  sells  for 
£200. 

A Plain  Cook. — When  fruit  or  vegetables  are  stale  gathered,  or  bruised,  the  bottles 
are  very  liable  to  burst,  because  fermentation  will  have  previously  commenced  in 
the  fruit.  Read  attentively  the  article  on  gathering  and  preserving  fruit,  in  No.  124, 
page  316.  The  bottles  are  corked  before  being  boiled  or  heated,  to  change  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  contained  in  them,  which  would  otherwise  render  the  fruit  more 
liable  to  ferment,  and,  consequently,  burst  the  bottles. 

R.  M. — Consult  a map  of  Spain.  The  Guadalquivir  does  not  run  through  or  even  near 
one  or  the  places  indicated,  nor  within  a hundred  miles  of  them. 

The  River  Thames,  from  its  junction  with  the  Severn,  at  Inglesham,  in  Berkshire, 
to  its  junction  with  the  Medway,  at  the  Nore,  is  195  miles.  The  source  of  the 
Thames  is  about  three  or  four  miles  south  of  Cheltenham  ; it  is  called  the  Isis  until 
its  junction  with  the  river  Churn,  at  Cricklade,  a distance  of  about  ten  miles  ; from 
Cricblade  to  Inglesham  is  about  ten  more. 

To  Clear  and  Strenghen  the  Voice. — See  No.  110,  p.  91,  and  consult  index. 

To  Destroy  Black  Beetles,  Cockroaches,  &c.—  See  No.  27,  No.  30,  No.  80,  &c. 

Gold  Fish. — J.  M.  will  find  some  information  in  No.  92,  p.  635,  and  No.  93,  p.  G51. 
Bread,  Yeast,  and  Unfermented  Bread.— Nos.  16,  18,  42,  47,  50,  81*  83,  118,  128,  &c. 
Shrove  Tuesday  and  Pancakes. — Lynda  will  find  both  explained  in  No.  42,  p.  663. 

“ A Head  Clerk  ” puts  rather  a puzzling  question,  how  to  amuse  himself  on  an  evening. 
Peggy. — The  Wandering  Jew  is  complete.  It  begins  at  No.  63,  and  ends  at  No.  128. 
Inquisitive  — Let  any  document  bear  all  the  names,  the  last  as  a surname. 

C.  Usher. — We  find  no  trace  of  it  whatever  under  that  title. 

G.  A. — Gilbert’s  New  Dictionary  is  not  yet  complete  ; it  is  publishing  in  parts,  price  7d. 
G.  T.  G. — It  will  be  expensive  to  receive  the  Family  Herald  in  America,  at  least  double. 
W.  C. — Consult  previous  numbers  or  the  Index. 

Tilly  Slowboy  (see  No.  49);  Mager. — The  articles  sent,  or  similar  ones,  have  already 
been  inserted. 

Communications  Received.— N.  O.,  Paris.— R.  D.  B.— “ A Salopian.” — Emma. — G.  J.  T. 
— G.  G.  G. — C.  W.  P.,  Liverpool  (Is.  per  line  for  one,  or  many). — J.  II.  K. — Eveline 
R. — T.  C.  (we  cannot  tell).— C S. — J O — F.  Rowe.— II.  M.  P.— G.  D.  W.— Lucy  A. 
Maximilian. — Madalena  S.—  C.  Douglas  (ample). — H.  S.  W. — Ignoro.—  William 
W. — R.  Turneham. — A.  Z.  K — Zoe  (declined). — “ Well-  Wisher  (call  and  see).— J. 
Field. — Anna  Marta  S.  (not  without  an  indenture). — A.  E. — S.  S.  S — M.  N. — Job. 
— J.  W.  G.—Justicia.  — Ninny. — D.  W.  R.  (certainly  he  can).—  D.  B.— J.  H — 
Theresa  L. — K.  F.  M.  (see  No.  147).  — J.  B. — Elise  la  B. — T.  C.  (pronounced  like 
“cough.”}— Augusta  M.  S. — J.  Foulds. — A.  Aitken.— Lucy  B.  (undoubtedly  it  is). 
Ellen. — T H.,  Barrowford. — Q.  P.  X.  V. — Louisa.— J.  L.  F.  (see  No.  147). — F.  D., 
Preston  — Nathaniel  P.— E.  II.  W.  (see  advertisements). — “ One  of  the  People,  and  a 
Lover  of  true  Poetry.”— Romanus. — E.  I.— J.  Heyworth — “A  Townsman.”— “ A 
Young  Reader.” — Jessica. — Ambrose  H. — Q.  Q.  Q. — A.  W , Ashton.— “A  Welling- 
tonian.” — W.  C.  M. — M.  E , Surrey. — J.  Redman.—  EdVin. — G.  B.  D.  F. — W.  C. 
(his  son).—  Warrack.— Rose  and  Lizzie.— Justice.— Evelina. 

D.  Johnson;  J.  J.,  Newcastle;  W.  T.  R.  ; M.  N.  S.  ; II.  R.  H. ; G.  W.  P.  ; Ned; 
A.  C.  E.  ; Liz;  C.  T. ; H.  II.;  “A  Hair  Dresser;  B.  T. ; “A  Stern  Advocate  ;” 
R.  II.  B.  ; F.  E.  S. ; Banks  ; A.  V.,  Caine. — The  questions  are  either  inappropriate, 
too  trivial,  or  we  are  unable  to  furnish  the  information  required. 

J.  Sutcliffe  ; II.  I.  W. ; R.  Brooks;  W.  C.  J.— Apply ‘tto  Addison  and  Hodgon, 
Regent  Street. 


UPPER  SINGING  CLASSES.— APOLLONICON  ROOMS. 


JRnBer  tijc 
Sanction  of  tf>e 


Committee  o(  Council 
on  (Education. 


Director,  Mu.  JOHN  HULL  AIL 


CLASS  No.  53,  for  MALES,  commenced  on  Tuesday  Evening, 

February  24th,  at  a Quarter  past  Eight  o’clock,  and  will  meet  on  Tuesday  and 
Friday  Evenings,  at  the  same  hour,  until  the  completion  of  a Course  of  Sixty  Lcn*odb. 
Terms.  — 15s.  for  the  Course  ; or,  2s.  6d.  per  Month. 

N.B. — All  those  desirous  of  being  admitted  into  this  Class  must  apply  on  or  before 
Tuesday,  March  10th. 


CLASS  No.  54.  for  FEMALES,  will  commence  on  Fridat  Evening,  March  6th,  at 
Seven  o’clock.  Terras. — 15s.  for  the  Course  ; or,  2s.  6d.  per  Month. 

Tickets  and  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  at  the  APOLLONICON  ROOMS,  101, 
ST.  MARTIN’S  LANK. 


GREAT  CHORAL  MEETING,  EXETER  HALL. 

THE  SECOND  CHORAL  MEETING  of  Mr.  HULLAIPS 

UPPER  SINGING  SCHOOLS,  in  Aid  of  the  “ Hullah  Testimonial  Fund ’’for  the 
Erection  of  a MUSIC  HALL,  will  be  held  on  Wednesday  Evening,  March  4th,  at 
Eight  o’clock. 

Tickets  may  be  obtained  of  Mr.  Parker,  Publisher,  445,  West  Strand,  at  the  following 


prices : — 

Area One  Shilling. 

Western  Gallery  Half-a-crown. 

Reserved  Seats  in  Area Five  Shillings. 


A GENERAL  REHEARSAL  will  be  held  at  EXETER  HALL,  on  Monday  Evening, 
March  2nd,  at  Seven  o’clock,  when  the  attendance  of  the  Members  of  the  Upper 
Singing  Schools  is  particularly  requested. 


BOTTLED  STOUT,  far  superior  to  any  other  in  London,  may  be 

obtained  at  this  Establishment,  at  the  following  low  figures STOUT,  4s.  per 


Dozen  Quarts  ; Pints,  2s.  3d.  DOUBLE  STOUT,  6s  per  Dozen  Quarts  ; Pints,  3s.  3d. ; 
ALE  and  PORTER,  in  Casks,  from  6s.  to  20s.  per  Nine  Gallons. 


C.  R.  Bell,  1,  Lambeth  Place,  Clapham  Road,  Kcnnington. 


NOTICE.— NEW  SPRING  FASHIONS. 

HpHE  Proprietors  beg  to  announce,  that  the  LADIES'  GAZETTE 

-fl-  OF  FASHION,  for  MARCH,  is  the  only  work  that  will  contain  any  of  the  NEW 
SPRING  FASHIONS,  several  beautiful  Novelties  having  been  obtained,  by  special 
favour,  fnr  this  work  exclusively.  The  Ladies’  Gazette  is  the  Best  and  Cheapest 
Fashion  Book  ever  published,  and  regularly  gives  the  French  and  English  Fashions  in 
advance  of  every  other  work.  The  number  for  March  contains  Fifty  splendidly 
Coloured  Figures.  Price  One  Shilling;  or,  post-free,  Is.  6d. 

London:  G.  Berger,  Holywell  Street,  Strand;  and  all  Booksellers. 


Reading  for  TnE  Million. — Now  ready , comprising  Sixteen  closely-printed  Quarto 
Fages,  in  a.  good  clear  type , on  superior  paper , and  of  a convenient  size  Jor  Binding, 
with  numerous  Jine  Engravings,  jYo.  I.  of 

THE  NATIONAL  JOURNAL,  price  One  Penny,  containing 

TWO  NEW  ROMANCES,  of  extraordinary  interest,  and  the  PARODY  OF  THR 
WANDERING  JEW,  illustrated  with  Three  Hundred  Woodcuts;  together  with  nume- 
rous Articles  of  Popular  Interest,  calculated  for  Family  and  General  Reading. 

Also,  in  a few  days  will  be  published,  comprising  Sixteen  closely-printed  Royal  Octavo 
Tages,  price  Three  Halfpence,  No.  I.  of 

THE  BATTLES  OF  ENGLAND,  by  Sea  and  Land;  interspersed  with  Narratives 
and  Anecdotes  of  Naval  and  Military  Exploits,  and  Tales  of  the  Civil  Wars.  The 
whole  beautifully  Illustrated. 

London  : E.  Afpleyard,  86,  Farringdon  Street  ; and  sold  by  all  Booksellers. 


Just  published , pHce  Twopence  each ; or  sent  free  by  post  for  three  postage-stamps, 

I.  riP  HE  GUIDE  TO  ETIQUETTE  AND  MANUAL  OF  POLITE- 

NESS,  for  GENTLEMEN,  by  Mons.  La  Fontaine,  Professor  of  Dancing,  of  the 
Italian  Opera. 

II.  THE  BALL-ROOM  MANUAL.  By  M.  La  Fontaine.  “The  best,  cheapest, 
and  simplest  work  on  the  Art  of  Dancing  that  has  ever  appeared  ; it  contains  more 
information  than  many  treatises  sold  at  half-a-crown.” 

III.  Reprinting,  and  will  he  ready  in  a few  days,  THE  GAMES  OF  CRIBBAGE, 
LOO,  AND  ALL-FOURS  EXPLAINED.  By  a Member  of  the  Clubs.  Third  Edition, 
with  Additions. 

S.  Y.  Collins,  Publisher  of  the  above  works,  takes  this  opportunity  of  informing  the 
Town  and  Country  Trade  that  he  has  removed  to  more  commodious  premises,  No  39, 
HOLYWELL  STREET,  for  the  purpose  of  Supplying  all  the  Newspapers,  Magazines, 
and  Periodical  Publications  with  the  greatest  possible  punctuality  and  dispatch,  earlier 
and  cheaper  than  any  other  house  in  London.  N.B. — Country  Booksellers  are  respect- 
fully desired  to  instruct  their  London  Agents  to  procure  for  them  the  elegant  Show- 
cards and  Bills  which  are  printed  for  the  above  works. 

THE  PERCY  ANECDOTES  AT  HALF-PRICE 

Now  ready,  price.  One  Siiillino  and  Threepence,  beautifully  printed  awl  hot  presses  l, 
and  bound  in  an  Ornamental  Wrapper , Fart  /.  of  a New  and  Beautiful  Edition  of 

HPHE  PERCY  ANECDOTES,  by  Siiolto  and  Reuben  Percy, 

A comprising  HUMANITY,  embellished  with  a superb  Steel  Portrait  of  Wilber- 
force,  engraved  in  the  most  exquisite  style,  by  Fry. 

The  “ Percy  Ancdotes  ” are  celebrated  all  over  Europe  ; they  are  universal  favourites 
with  the  old  and  the  young — the  grave  and  the  gay— the  rich  and  the  poor — in  the  palace 
and  in  the  cottage.  It  is  the  largest  and  best  collection  of  Anecdotes  eTer  published,  and 
embraces  Forty  different  subjects.  Above  Four  Hundred  Thousand  Copies  were  sold  of 
the  former  edition,  at  2s.  6d.  each  Part. 

This  edition  of  the  “ Percy  Anecdotes”  will  be  printed  uniform  with  the  original 
edition,  and  will  contain  precisely  the  same  quantity  of  Letter- p-rcss,  and  the  same 
number  of  Engravings,  for  exactly  half  the  money  I 

A Part  will  be  published  every  Month,  price  Is.  3d.,  comprising  One  Complete  Subject 
and  embellished  with  Portraits,  &o. 

A Volume  every  Alternate  Month,  price  3s.  6d.,  handsomely  bound,  comprising  Two 
Subjects,  with  Portraits,  &o. 

London:  G.  Berger,  Holywell  Street,  Strand;  and  may  be  had,  on  order,  of  every 
Booksoller  and  Newsagent  in  the  Kingdom. 
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FAMILY  HERALD— USEFUL  INFORMATION 


A VACANCY  for  a YOUTH,  about  Fourteen  Years  of  Age,  in  an 

Extensive  Establishment  connected  with  the  FINE  ARTS,  as  IN-DOOR 
APPRENTICE.  He  must  have  a Taste  for  Drawing.  A moderate  Premium  required 
for  a steady,  industrious  Youth. 


Apply,  by  letter,  to  B.  W.,  care  of  Mr.  Pitt,  26,  Great  Smith  Street,  Westminster. 


FAMILY  HERALD. 


OATHS— SWEARING,  SACRED  AND  PROFANE. 


All  oaths  are  sacred  in  the  infancy  of  nations.  But  when  civilization 
progresses  to  large  cities,  riches,  luxuries,  and  popular  intelligence,  the 
sanctity  of  the  oath  is  lost  in  its  frequency,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to 
make  a distinction  between  the  sacred  and  the  profane.  Livy  says,  that, 
the  sanctity  of  an  oath  had  more  influence  over  the  ancient  Romans  than 
the  fear  of  the  laws.  But  when  the  army  and  the  senate  and  all  the 
people  had  become  hardened  and  seered  in  conscience,  by  repeatedly 
swearing  to  obey  laws  which  were  speedily  found  to  be  inexpedient  or 
offensive,  and  to  obey  generals  against  whom  they  rebelled  and  took  up 
arms  as  by  a political  necessity,  the  oath  gradually  lost  its  religious 
influence,  and  Augustus  declined  even  accepting  the  oath  of  the  senate  to 
support  his  measures,  not  regarding  it  as  of  any  value.  This  was  even 
the  sacred  oath  of  the  Romans.  As  for  the  profane  oath  of  conversation, 
it  was  as  vile  and  as  worthless  amongst  them  as  it  is  amongst  our- 
selves. 

The  sacred  oath  is  that  which  is  delivered  according  to  prescribed  form 
before  a magistrate.  The  Roman  soldiers  took  an  oath  of  this  kind;  it 
was  called  the  sacramentum.  After  a mutiny  it  was  renewed — that  is  to 
say,  when  it  was  broken  like  the  temperance  pledge,  it  was  taken  again. 
We  have  many  sacramentums  in  modern  time  which  meet  with  a similiar 
fate.  Our  legislators  are  all  upon  oath  to  support  the  Church  and  the 
State,  and  do  nothing  that,  is  calculated  to  bring  down  the  former  or  to 
injure  the  latter.  Yet  there  are  Papists  and  Dissenters.  Quakers  and 
Infidels  amongst  them,  who  make  no  secret  whatever  of  their  desire  to  see 
the  Church  annihilated,  and  the  very  form  and  character  of  the  constitution 
altered.  They  get  out  of  the  dilemma  bv  casuistry,  as  they  get  out  of 
Parliament  by  means  of  the  Chiltern  Hundreds,  and  as  the  ciergv  get  out 
of  the  dilemma  of  subscription  to  the  Church  Articles  by  means  of  the  non- 
natural sense.  In  their  case  there  would  be  no  difference  at  all  between 
swearing  and  no  swearing.  To  relieve  them  from  their  oaths  would  be  no 
relief  whatever. 

Nor  do  we  suppose  that  it  would  make  any  difference  in  the  case  of  a 
jury,  whether  they  were  bound  by  oath,  or  not.  to  administer  justice.  We 
believe  that  juries,  in  general,  have  a laudable  ambition  to  distinguish 
themselves  in  their  judicial  capacities.  The  position  is  new  to  them,  and, 
like  new  judges  and  new  maids  of  all  work,  they  do  their  best  at  first, 
having  not  yet  experienced  the  ennui  of  the  employment.  They  regard 
themselves  as  public  characters,  as  responsible  to  the  public.  They  have 
the  fear  of  the  press  before  their  eyes — a new  fear  peculiar  to  modern 
times,  which  seems  to  have  supplanted  the  old  fear  of  the  gods.  The 
heart  becomes  hardened  to  this  fear  as  to  every  other,  and  old  juries — 
that  is,  juries  who  have  served  long — are  apt  to  lose  their  sensitiveness  to 
criticism,  just  as  maids  of  all  work  lose  their  activity  and  their  spirit 
after  the  first  month  or  two;  and  old  magistrates  become  harsh  and 
severe,  like  old  Laing,  of  metropolitan  renown.  But  then  this  hardening 
of  the  heart  to  the  fear  of  public  censure  or  criticism,  is  accompanied  with 
a parallel  seering  of  the  conscience  in  respect  to  the  sanctity  of  an  oath. 
It  is  a descent  from  the  sacred  to  the  profane,  from  the  conscientious  to 
the  indifferent,  precisely  analogous  to  that  which  takes  place  in  the 
history  of  nations.  All  young  nations  are  sacred,  all  full-grown  ones 
profane. 

In  respect  to  witnesses,  we  think  the  oath  is  of  more  importance;  but  it 
is  chiefly  because  the  breach  is  accompanied  by  a penalty.  He  who  really 
feels  the  sanctity  of  an  oath,  and  its  power  over  the  conscience,  does  not 
think  of  the  civil  penalty.  He  i§  like  the  early  Romans,  Who  feared  the 
gods  more  than  the  laws  and  the  magistrates.  And  he  who  does  not  feel 
the  religious  sanctity  of  an  oath  might  he  subject  to  the  penalty  upon  his 
simple  affirmation  before  a magistrate.  But  this  would  make  a distinction 
between  affirmation  before  a magistrate,  and  affirmation  in  common  con- 
versation. We  should  then  have  a solemn  or  sacred  affirmation,  and  a 
common  or  profane,  and  raw-sacred  affirmation.  And  a man  might 
appease  his  conscience  for  telling  a falsehood,  by  saying  that,  it  was  only  a 
common  lie,  and  was  not  uttered  before  a magistrate.  It  might  prove 
dangerous  to  morals  to  introduce  this  distinction,  a distinction  which 
would  infallibly  take  place  if  the  name  of  perjury  were  abolished.  There 
is  now  only  one  species  of  lie,  and  it  bears  the  burden  of  all  the  odium 
which  is  put  upon  lying.  There  would  then  be  two  different  species,  and 
the  common  lie  might  contrive  to  shift  the  odium  from  itself  to  its 
neighbour,  and  thus  relieve  the  conscience  altogether  from  reproach  for 
ordinary  falsehood.  As  there  must  always  be  a distinction  between  a lie 
uttered  before  a magistrate  in  evidence,  and  a mere  conversational  lie.  it 
seems  expedient  that  the  two  moral  offences  he  properly  distinguished  in 
the  public  mind  by  two  distinct  names.  Perjury  and  falsehood  are  two 
degrees  of  the  same  crime;  but  perjury  is  the  breach  of  an  oath,  and  can 
have  no  existence  when  the  oath  is  not  administered.  What  name  could 
we  substitute?  It  might  be  said  in  vulgar  phraseology,  “What’s  in  a 


name?  It  is  easy  to  invent  a new  one.”  But  there  is  much  in  a name — 
in  the  prestige  of  a name — and  especially  a name  so  venerable  and  awful  as 
that  of  perjury,  and  we  doubt  very  much  the  possibility  of  inventing 
another  which  can  occupy  its  place,  and  perform  its  moral  functions. 
You  may  invent  a word  for  a machine  of  your  own  contrivance  by  making 
use  of  a Greek  root  and  an  English  termination,  and  it  may  pass  current 
amongst  mechanics  and  the  scientific  world ; but  who  can  invent  a new 
word  of  universal  use  and  power  over  the  conscience?  All  such  words 
have  their  origin  in  the  mist  of  immemorial  antiquity.  Go  back  and  back 
through  history  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  and  you  perceive  the  traces  of 
them.  They  are  the  inspirations  of  our  common  humanity,  which  may  be 
gradually  modified  by  the  changes  of  opinion  and  the  usages  of  society, 
but  can  never  be  suddenly  cancelled  or  supplanted  by  legislative  authority, 
without  danger  to  society  itself.  The  old  name  of  perjury,  however, 
might  be  preserved,  though  its  etymological  meaning  would  necessarily  be 
changed  by  the  abolition  of  the  oath,  and  the  remnant  of  its  sanctity 
would  speedily  die  away. 

Society  seems  to  be  coming  to  this  conclusion,  and  ere  loDg  oaths  will 
be  abandoned.  But  we  must  not  infer  from  this  that  oaths  never  were  of 
use.  or  that  they  are  not  of  use  at  present.  We  must  remember  that 
society  is  rapidly  changing,  that  new  powers  are  growing  up  to  govern 
it.  that  the  new  are  superseding  the  old,  not  because  the  old  were  never 
of  any  use,  but  because  in  the  altered  tone  and  condition  of  society,  they 
are  gone  out  of  use.  The  time  was  when  an  oath  was  the  most  solemn 
pledge  that  could  be  given.  When  the  victim  was  killed,  and  the  blood  of 
it  tasted,  and  the  gods  invoked,  and  the  right  hand  tendered,  confidence 
was  established,  and  fear  was  banished  among  religious  men,  till  the 
faithless  and  the  scoffing  minds  arose  and  created  doubts  and  apprehen- 
sions of  treachery.  A philosophy  of  profanity,  a sort  of  Jesuitical 
casuistry,  then  made  its  appearance,  and  it  marches  onward  with  the 
march  of  intelligence.  This  profanity  destroys  the  old  oath  without 
establishing  itself.  It  only  prepares  the  way  for  a new  power  to  arise 
which  will  begin  to  reign  so  soon  as  it  is  matured.  The  fear  of  dishonour, 
of  public  reprobation,  is  now  taking  the  place  of  the  old  fear  of  perjury, 
and  a man’s  signature  to  a written  engagement  is  now  of  more  value  than 
the  pledge  of  blood  over  a slaughtered  victim.  Instead  of  making  God 
the  judge,  it  makes  man  the  judge.  Nor  is  this  an  irreligious  idea;  for 
man  is  the  judge  of  the  outward  and  visible  world,  and  his  highest  destiny 
is  to  become  God’s  vicegerent  in  the  administration  of  justice.  An  appeal 
to  his  judgment,  therefore,  is  the  natural  and  the  religious  termination  of 
the  course  of  moral  education,  to  which  he  has  been  ordained. 

The  founder  of  Christianity  foresaw  this  ultimatum  of  the  progress  of 
society  when  he  said,  “ Swear  not  at  all;  neither  by  heaven,  for  it  is  God’s 
throne;  neither  by  the  earth,  for  it  is  His  footstool.  But  let  your  commu  - 
nication be  Yea,  yea,  and  Nay,  nay;  for  whatsoever  is  more  than  these 
cometh  of  evil.”  This  is  the  doctrine  of  simple  affirmation,  without  an 
oath.  As  usual,  however,  Scripture  throws  the  subject  into  an  apparent 
dilemma,  by  sanctioning  oaths  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation  ; and  the 
Church  regards  the  above  precept  as  a law  for  conversation  only,  and  not 
a law  for  public  tribunals;  for  as,  under  “the  law”  of  Moses,  oaths  were 
sanctioned,  so,  under  “ the  law”  of  Parliaments,  they  are  still  sanctioned. 
And  this  may  be  right;  and  yet  it  may  be  also  true  that  it  is  a rule  to  be 
done  away  with,  so  soon  as  society  can  afford  to  dispense  with  it;  for  if 
the  law  of  Moses  was  set  aside  when  society  was  prepared  for  something 
of  a higher  order,  much  more  may  the  law  of  a political  magistrate  or  Par- 
liamentary legislator  be  repealed  when  society  has  found  an  efficient  sub- 
stitute to  perform  its  judicial  functions.  And  we  are  the  more  emboldened 
to  set  it  aside,  when  we  find  that  by  so  doine:  we  approach  a beau  ideal  of 
social  perfection  which  our  religion  has  set  before  us  for  eighteen  centu- 
ries. Moreover,  under  a theocracy  like  that  of  the  Jews  there  was  a 
moral  propriety  in  an  oath,  which  was  an  appeal  to  the  head  of  the  state 
as  a civil  magistrate.  The  pagans  also  lived  under  a theocracy,  for  they 
consulted  the  oracles,  and  the  auspices  and  omens;  and,  therefore,  included 
the  gods  in  their  legislative  council.  We  do  not;  we  neither  ^inquire  of 
Urim  and  Thummim,  nor  of  oracle,  auspice,  or  omen.  We  appeal  solely 
and  finally  to  the  judgment  of  man  in  the  government  of  human  affairs; 
and  this,  with  the  exception  of  the  ordeals  and  judicial  combats  of  the 
middle  ages,  has  been  the  peculiar  distinction  of  Christianity,  compared 
with  former  systems.  It  is  a system  of  criticism  and  human  judgment,  to 
which  Protestantism  boasts  of  having  given  fuller  development,  as  well  as 
political  establishment.  From  this  it  is  obvious  that  the  tendency  of 
Christian  civilisation  is  to  carry  out  and  establish  this  system  of  pure  and 
simple  affirmation,  instead  of  an  oath.  The  founder  of  Christianity  had 
the  idea  of  perfection  in  his  mind.  His  words  are  germs  of  perfection; 
but  they  can  only  receive  their  full  development  in  time.  The  oak  does 
not  grow  in  a day,  though  the  acorn  contains  it. 

But  who  are  the  parties  that  are  most  anxious  to  terminate  what  they 
call  the  abuse  of  oath-taking  and  oath-administering?  Chieflv  the  philo- 
sophical and  infidel  party,  the  Quakers,  and  a few  Dissenters.  The  mass  of 
the  religious  population,  perhaps — we  are  not  very  sure  upon  the  point — 
are  not.  We  are  pretty  sure,  however,  that  the  irreligious  portion  of 
society  are  those  who  are  most  unanimously  opposed  to  oath-taking. 
Yet,  singular  to  say,  they  are  just  the  parties  who  are  most  addicted  to 
profane  swearing.  People  who  make  a profession  of  religion  do  not 
swear  in  conversation,  with  a few  anomalous  exceptions.  Profane 
swearing  is  practised  chiefly  by  the  lower  and  irreligious  classes  of  all 
ranks  of  society.  There  is  a lower  class  of  nobility  that  swear — the 
horse-jockey,  gambling,  raking,  and  abandoned  class  of  nobles,  whose 
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whole  respectability  lies  in  their  titles  and  their  acres;  who  have  no  poli- 
tical influence;  who  are  not  known  in  the  literary,  scientific,  or  moral 
world;  and  who  are  only  occasionally  heard  of,  by  the  commission  of 
some  acts  of  folly,  which  become  worthy  of  report  by  their  association 
with  the  name  of  nobility.  These  men  talk  the  slangy  of  the  vulgar. 
There  is  a lower  class  of  country  gentlemen,  also,  and  citizens,  who  swear 
— such  men  as  Sir  Robert  Peel  calls  the  “vulgar  rich” — men  who,  by 
means  of  wealth,  may  occasionally  see  the  best  society,  but  are  never  at 
home  in  it;  and  who  very  often  give  vent  to  their  discontentment  before  their 
inferiors  in  language  as  vile  as  that  of  the  lowest  and  most  abandoned  of  the 
population.  Then  there  is  the  lowest  class  of  operatives,  also,  who  follow 
their  example,  and  who  can  scarcely  speak  a few  sentences,  tell  a plain 
story,  or  give  a simple  description  of  character  or  circumstance  without 
“ By  God!”  or  “ By  Jove!”  or  “ Damn  it!”  or  some  other  equally  offensive 
expression.  The  class  of  profane  swearers  is  a very  large  class;  yet  we 
believe  they  are  almost  unanimous  in  their  opposition  to  the  practice  of 
oath-administering,  when  they  think  or  form  an  opinion  upon  the  subject. 
The  greater  proportion  of  them,  however,  are  beyond  thinking.  How 
many  men  have  we  all  met,  in  our  walks  in  social  life,  who  combined  the 
practice  of  conversational  swearing  with  a zealous  opposition  to  the  prac- 
tice of  court  or  tribunal  swearing!  They  do  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  the 
absurdity  of  their  conduct.  Why  should  the  legislature  abandon  that  in 
the  courts  of  justice  which  they  seem  to  regard  as  indispensable  even  in 
common  discourse?  If  they  cannot  narrate  a simple  occurrence  without 
appealing  to  God  by  a solemn  adjuration,  how  can  they  expect  a witness 
to  give  evidence  before  a magistrate  on  a question  of  life  and  death  with- 
out it?  Let  them  show  the  legislature  an  example  in  their  own  persons. 
Let  them  cease  to  practise  the  evil  which  they  condemn.  So  long  as  the 
people  swear  in  common  speech,  they  are  not  prepared  for  dispensing  with 
swearing  in  judicial  proceedings.  If  an  oath  be  of  any  use  whatever  in 
giving  effect  to  a man’s  word,  it  is  of  use  also  in  giving  weight  to  his  evi- 
dence. Such  men’s  theory  and  practice  are  at  variance ; and  if  they  be 
the  representatives  of  society,  which  they  generally  believe  themselves  to 
be,  then  society  is  not  yet  prepared  for  dispensing  with  the  oath. 

The  respectable  portion  of  all  classes  of  society  religiously  abstain  from 
profane  swearing.  “Dammee!”  which  Lord  Byron  calls  “the  soul  of 
swearing.”  never  escapes  the  lips  of  the  polished  gentleman,  though  there 
be  something  like  polish  in  it,  in  so  far  as  the  swearer  in  using  it  damns 
himself,  unlike  the  more  vulgar  and  diabolical  swearer,  who  says  “ damn 
youl"  The  religious  man  regards  it  as  a crime  even  worse  than  lying 
and  knaving.  There  are  many  professors  of  faith  who  can  deceive,  and 
even  cheat  a little,  pretty  conscientiously,  who  would  shudder  at  the  idea 
of  even  saying  “ damn  it,!”  to  a tight  boot  or  a frosted  potato.  Such  men 
might,  however,  with  great  propriety’,  protest  against  the  practice  of  oath- 
taking. They  have  themselves  abjured  it.  They  show  an  example  of  the 
possibility  of  not  only  fulfilling  all  the  common  functions  of  social  and 
domestic  life  without  it,  but  actually  raising  their  character  in  the 
estimation  of  their  fellow-creatures  by  abstaining  from  it.  They  can 
argue  with  something  like  consistency  against  it.  They  can  ask  with 
confidence,  and  without  fear  of  retort,  “What  is  the  use  of  it?  We  can 
not  only  do  without  it,  but  better  without  it  than  with  it.”  But  we 
question  much  whether  it  be  from  this  portion  of  society  that  the  mass  of 
the  opposition  to  oaths  proceeds.  The  two  parties  seem  to  cross  each  other, 
and  reason  by  contraries,  each  in  opposition  to  its  practice.  Bor  the  man 
who  recklessly  deals  out  oaths  in  common  table-talk  is  devoid  of  solemn  and 
religious  feeliDgs,  and  perceives  not  the  power  and  the  sanctity  of  a formal 
adjuration  of  God.  The  man  who  scrupulously  and  religiously  abstains 
from  swearing,  is,  on  the  other  hand,  deeply  impressed  with  the  feeling  of 
religious  obligation  which  the  oath  imposes,  and  if  he  cannot  perceive  that 
his  religion  forbids  or  discoimtenances  the  administering  of  an  oath  by  a 
judge,  he  is  not  likely  to  abet  the  discountenance  of  a practice  to  which  ho 
allows  such  moral  weight. 

Between  two  such  contradictory’  disputants  who  can  judge? 

The  legislature  has  done  its  utmost  to  put  a stop  to  profane  swearing. 
It  imposed  a fine  of  a shilling  upon  everv  day-labourer,  soldier,  sailor,  and 
seaman  convicted  of  the  crime;  two  shillings  on  every  other  person  under 
the  rank  of  a gentleman,  and  five  shillings  on  every  gentleman  and  noble- 
man, for  the  first  offence,  doubled  for  the  second,  and  trebled  for  the  third. 
But  like  laws  against  duelling,  such  laws  are  of  no  avail  so  long  as  the 
legislators  themselves  are  guilty  of  breaking  them.  Many  members  of 
both  houses  would  pay  the  triple  fine  daily’,  with  costs,  if  they  were 
treated  as  they  sometimes  treat  others — “ as  the  Act  directs.” 

There  is  no  practice  more  universally  prevalent  than  swearing.  In 
some  mode  or  other  it  is  in  use  amongst  all  nations.  Its  adaptation  to  the 
evil  nature  of  man  therefore  cannot  be  doubted.  It  is  a religious 
ordinance.  It  depends  for  its  existence  on  the  religious  feeling,  and  it  is 
naturally  despised  and  condemned  by  the  irreligious  mind — but  not  by  the 
irreligious  mind  alone.  There  is  a religious  as  well  as  an  irreligious 
opposition  to  oaths.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  beau  ideal  of  social 
communication,  according  to  Christ  himself,  is  one  of  simple  affirmation  and 
negation.  The  Christian  who  holds  this  precept  as  authority  of  the 
highest  order,  can  only  dispute  the  meaning  of  it.  This  meaning,  like  that 
of  all  scriptural  doctrines,  is  shrouded  in  my  stery,  as  if  on  purpose  to 
exercise  the  judgment  of  man  in  the  great  era  of  criticism  or  human 
judgment,  which  the  Christian  era  evidently  is.  It  may  mean  that 
swearing  in  conversation  is  evil,  but  not  judicial  swearing.  It  may  also  be 
meant  prospectively,  as  referring  to  the  time  when  the  beau  ideal  of  the 
Church  would  be  realized  upon  earth.  Other  passages  have  been  inter- 


preted with  such  a'latitudinarian  meaning,  and  why  may  not  this?  But  if 
it  be  literally  understood  in  its  plain  and  simple  meaning,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  every  man  who  professes  Christianity  is  in  duty  bound  to 
abstain  from  swearing  of  every  description.  The  Quakers  understand  it  in 
this  light,  and  by  their  stedfast  adherence  to  principle,  they  have  compelled 
the  legislature  to  pay  them  the  very  highest  compliment  which  was  ever 
paid  to  a sectarian  body — the  compliment  of  receiving  their  simple  affirma- 
tion as  equivalent  to  the  oath  of  another  man.  But  how  did  the  Quakers 
obtain  this  privilege?  They  first  proved  themselves  worthy  of  it.  They 
abstained  from  profane  swearing,  and  thus  gave  evidence  of  a reverential 
spirit,  without  which  there  cannot  be  much  exaltation  of  character;  and 
they  gave  satisfactory  evidence  of  stern  religious  adherence  to  the  forms  of 
truth  in  their  social  and  domestic  relationships.  Any  other  party  giving 
similar  evidence,  and  making  similar  demands,  would  have  gained  the  same 
reward.  Moreover,  there  is  this  peculiarity  about  the  Quakers,  that  they 
have  a severe  moral  discipline  of  their  own,  by  which  they  judge  one 
another,  and  to  which  the  freemen  of  the  world  without  would  not 
willingly  submit.  This  discipline  affords  a guarantee  for  the  fidelity  and 
veracity  of  a Quaker,  with  which  the  legislature  were  willing  to  rest  satis- 
fied. more  especially  as  they  still  held  over  him,  in  tr.rrorem,  the  penalty  of 
the  law  of  perjury,  to  which  his  false  affirmation  was  liable.  The  large 
world  is  not  so  well  organized  and  disciplined  as  a Quaker  community. 
It  consists  of  stragglers  of  every  description,  responsible  to  no  authority 
but  the  civil  power,  devoid  of  all  principle,  and  reckless  of  character.  The 
hold  of  such  a promiscuous  body  is  very  slight;  and  as  it  is  of  no 
particular  character,  but  of  all  characters,  some  held  by  one  species  of  fear, 
and  some  by  another;  the  legislature,  perhaps,  might  fear  to  relax  any 
little  grasp  which  it  has,  for  fear  of  making  the  weak  discipline  still  more 
weak.  They  who  have  no  conscientious  fears  or  scruples,  have  still  the 
fear  of  the  law  to  restrain  them,  and  they  who  have  the  power  of 
conscience  within  them,  feel  it  still  more  strongly  when  put  upon  their 
oath. 

There  is  no  likelihood  of  the  popular  mind  being  soon  excited  upon  such 
a subject;  but  if  it  were,  the  conflict  would  be  sharp.  There  is  a large  and 
influential  party  who  would  denounce  fhe  attempt  to  abolish  the  oath  as 
the  consummation  of  impiety — a political  refusal  to  appeal  to  God  as  the 
supreme  ruler  and  magistrate.  But  the  answer  would  be,  that  every  man 
makes  this  appeal  for  himself,  and  that  the  magistrate,  being  solely  an 
officer  of  this  world,  has  no  right  to  look  beyond  it  in  his  official  capacity, 
or  to  give  greater  sanctity  and  authority  to  an  oath  before  a court  than  one 
taken  in  common  discourse.  Indeed,  it  is  a serious  question,  whether  the 
sacred  or  profane  oath  be  most  binding,  and  whether  or  not  the  profane 
swearers  are  all  perjured  men  in  as  emphatic  a sense  as  if  they  had  lifted 
up  their  hands  and  sworn  on  the  book.  If  the  magistrate  be  not  a priest, 
how  can  he  administer  a religious  ordinance,  or  give  peculiar  sanctity  to  an 
oath  by  his  civil  authority  ? 


TTIE  THREE  PREACHERS. 


There  are  three  preachers,  ever  preaching, 
Each  with  eloquence  and  power — 

One  is  old,  with  locks  of  white. 

Skinny  as  an  anchorite; 

And  he  preaches  every  hour, 

With  a shrill  fanatic  voice. 

And  a bigot’s  fiery  scorn  ; — 

“ Backwards,  ye  presumptuous  nations  I 
Man  to  misery  is  born  — 

Born  to  drudge,  and  sweat,  and  suffer— 
Born  to  labour,  and  to  pray. 

Priests  and  kings  are  God’s  vicegerents. 

Man  must  worship  and  obey. 

Backwards,  ye  presumptuous  nations! 

Back  ! be  humble,  and  obey ! ” 

The  second  is  a milder  preacher  ; 

Soft  he  talks,  as  if  he  sung. 

Sleek  and  slothful  is  his  look  ; 

And  his  words,  as  from  a book, 

Issue  glibly  from  his  tongue. 

With  an  air  of  self-content, 

High  he  lifts  his  fair,  white  hands 
“ Stand  ye  still,  ye  restless  nations  ; 

And  be  happy,  all  ye  lands  ! 

Earth  was  made  by  one  Almighty; 

And  to  meddle  is  to  mar. 

Change  is  rash,  and  ever  was  so — 

We  are  jiappy  as  we  are’ 

Stand  ye  still,  ye  restless  nations, 

And  be  happy  as  ye  are  1 ” 

Mightier  is  the  younger  preacher ; 

Genius  flashes  from  his  eyes , 

And  the  crowds  who  hear  his  volco 
Give  him,  while  their  souls  rejoice. 
Throbbing  bosoms  for  replies. 

Awed  they  listen,  yet  elated. 

While  his  stirring  accents  fall ; — 

“ Forward  1 ye  deluded  nations ; 

Progress  is  the  rule  of  all. 

Man  was  made  for  healthful  effort ; 

Tyranny  has  crush’d  him  long  ; 

He  shall  march  from  good  to  better, 

Nor  he  patient  under  wrong. 

Forward  1 ye  awaken’d  nations, 

And  do  battle  with  the  wrong  1 
Daily  News. 


“ Standing  still  is  childish  folly — 

Going  backward  is  a crime, 

None  should  patiently  endure 
Any  ill  that  he  can  cure. 

Onward  1 keep  the  march  of  Time — 
Onward,  while  a wrong  remains 
To  be  conquer’d  by  the  right — 

While  Oppression  lifts  a finger 
To  affront  us  by  his  might ; 

While  an  error  clouds  the  reason  ; 

While  a sorrow  gnaws  the  heart ; 
White  a slave  awaits  his  freedom. 

Action  is  the  wise  man’s  part: 
Forward  ; ye  awaken’d  nations  1 
Action  is  the  people’s  part 

“ Onward  1 there  are  ills  to  conquer — 
Ills  that  on  yourselves  you’ve  brought. 
There  is  wisdom  to  discern, 

There  is  temperance  to  learn, 

And  enfranchisement  for  thought. 
Hopeless  poverty  and  toil 

May  be  conquer’d,  if  you  try. 

Vice,  and  wretchedness,  and  famine 
Give  beneficence  the  lie. 

Onward  1 onward  1 and  subdue  them  1 
Root  them  out — their  day  has  pass'd; 
Goodness  is  alone  immortal ; 

Evil  was  not  made  to  last 
Forward ! ye  awaken’d  people ! 

And  your  sorrow  shall  not  last.” 

And  the  preaching  of  this  preacher 
Stirs  the  pulses  of  the  world. 

Tyranny  has  curb’d  its  pride  ; 

Errors  that  were  deified 

Into  darkness  have  been  hurl'd. 
Slavery  and  liberty. 

And  the  wrong  and  right  have  met, 

To  decide  their  ancient  quarrel. 

Onward,  preacher ! onward  yet ! 
There  are  pens  to  tell  your  progress  ; 

There  are  eyes  that  pine  to  read  ; 
There  are  hearts  that  burn  to  aid  you  ; 

There  are  arms  in  hour  of  need. 
Onward,  preacher  1 onward,  nations  1 
Win.  must  ripen  into  deed. 

C.  M. 
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FAMILY  HERALD —USEFUL  INFORMATION 


FAMILY  MATTERS. 

Short  introductions  are  like  short  tobacco  pipes,  the  most  convenient. 

How  beautiful  would  be  the  bottle,  if  there  were  no  to-morrow  morning 
in  itl 

The  most  happy  marriage  I can  picture  or  imagine  to  myself  would  be 
the  union  of  a deaf  man  to  a blind  woman. — Coleridge. 

Recreations. — Let  your  recreations  be  manly,  moderate,  seasonable, 
and  lawful;  the  use  of  recreations  is  to  strengthen  your  labour  and  sweeten 
your  rest.  But  there  are  some  so  rigid  or  so  timorous,  that  they  avoid  all 
diversions,  and  dare  not  indulge  lawful  delights  for  fear  of1  offending. 
These  are  hard  tutors,  if  not  tyrants  to  themselves;  whilst  they  pretend  to 
a mortified  strictness,  they  are  injurious  to  their  own  liberty,  and  the 
liberality  of  their  Maker. — Steel. 

A Word  in  Favour  oe  Marriage. — Power,  the  sculptor,  writing  to 
a friend,  of  what  some  people  call  the  folly  of  marrying  without  the  means 
to  support  a family,  expresses  frankly  his  own  fears,  when  he  found  him- 
self in  this  very  position;  but  he  adds,  with  characteristic  candour— “ To 
tell  you  the  truth,  however,  the  family  and  the  poverty  have  done  more  to 
support  me  than  I have  to  support  them.  They  have  compelled  me  to 
make  exertions  that  I hardly  thought  myself  capable  of;  and  often,  when 
on  the  eve  of  despairing,  they  have  forced  me,  like  a coward  in  a corner, 
to  fight  like  a horse,  not  for  myself,  but  for  my  wife  and  little  ones.  I 
have  now  as  much  work  to  do  as  I can  execute,  unless  I can  find  more 
assistance  in  the  marble,  and  I have  a prospect  of  further  commissions.” 
The  truth,  as  expressed  above  by  that  gifted  sculptor,  is  like  a similar 
remark  we  heard  made  not  long  since  by  a gentleman  from  Boston,  who 
tried  matrimony  in  the  same  way,  and  found  afterwards  that  the  loose 
change  in  his  pocket,  which  he  had  before  squandered  in  “ foolish  notions” 
— young  men’s  wishes,  as  he  called  them — was  enough  to  support  a prudent 
wife,  who,  by  a well  regulated  economy,  had  proved  a fortune  in  herself, 
and  had  saved  a snug  sum  of  money  for  her  once  careless  husband.  “ A 
wife  to  direct  a man  towards  a proper  ambition,  and  a genteel  economy,” 
he  said,  “was  like  a timely  succour  at  sea,  to  save  him  from  destruction  on 
a perilous  voyage.”  Woman — the  morning  star  of  infancy— the  day  star 
of  manhood — the  evening  star  of  age — bless  such  stars!  May  we  bask  in 
their  influence  until  we  be  sky-high. — Canada  Paper. 

A Lady’s  Calculation. — “ Make  haste,  Edward,  make  haste  down, 
you’ll  be  too  late,”  cried  the  anxious  mistress  of  a pretty  lodge  at  Kensing- 
ton, to  its  hurried,  flurried,  worried  master,  as  the  omnibus  that  took  him 
to  town  drove  up  to  his  gate  the  other  morning.  “ How  I do  hate  this 
omnibus  life!”  she  continued,  as,  after  two  or  three  “ Now  Sirs,”  from  the 
road,  he  darted  past  her,  just  in  time.  “ Only  to  think  of  my  being  obliged 
to  see  that  dear  fellow  rush  out  of  doors  every  morning,  as  if  the  house 
were  on  fire!  That  horrid  omnibus!  It  doesn’t  care  how  husband  and  wife 
part!”  And  the  affectionate  creature,  left  to  herself,  sat  down  to  meditate 
grave  matters.  Various  abstruse  and  difficult  calculations  kept  her  brain 
in  full  employment  until  his  return,  when  the  result  began  to  unfold  itself 
in  this  interesting  observation: — “In  my  opinion,  Edward,  we  could  very 
well  afford  a carriage!”  A slight  shrug,  a movement  of  the  eyebrows,  and 
a rather  melancholy  smile,  and  a decided  shake  of  the  head,  conveyed  the 
discouraging  answer.  “ Well,  but  think  now,”  pursued  the  lady,  “just 
estimate  the  expense.  What  would  a carriage  and  horses,  once  purchased, 
cost  in  the  year?”  “Pair  of  horses?  Oh,  why  a hundred  a year;  set  it 
down  at  a hundred  certain,”  was  the  reply.  “ And  what,  now,  does  the 
omnibus  cost  you,  may  I ask?”  “Omnibus?  Oh,  why  eight  pounds; 
about  eight.”  “ But  this  you  would  save,”  argued  the  lady;  “ for  if  we  had 
the  carriage,  you  would  not  want  the  omnibus,  you  know.”  “ That’s  true; 
yes,  of  course,  I should  save  the  eight  pounds.”  “Well,  well!”  cried  the 
lady,  with  a look  of  exquisite  simplicity,  yet  in  a tone  that  implied  some- 
thing of  exultation  as  a discoverer.  “Well!  and  wouldn't  that  be  getting 
eight  per  cent.’’ — Sketches  from  Life. 

The  Muslins  of  Dukka. — Most  persons  have  heard  of  the  muslins  of 
Dukka,  the  finest  fabrics,  perhaps,  ever  worn  by  man.  A piece  of  this 
muslin,  spread  on  the  grass  and  wet  with  dew,  became  invisible;  w'hile  a 
female  garment,  consisting  of  several  yards,  could  be  blown  into  the  air 
like  a feather  by  the  breath. 

Vegetable  Chimney  Ornament, — In  winter  the  following  will  make  a 
lively  addition  to  the  mantel-piece: — Take  the  end  of  a carrot,  containing 
the  bulb,  and  place  it  in  a shallow  vessel  with  water.  Young  and  delicate 
leaves  will  unfold  themselves,  and  form  a radiated  tuft  of  very  handsome 
appearance. — M.  S. 

Scented  Bags  for  Drawers,  or  to  be  Carried  about  the  Person. — 
Beat  and  mix  well  together,  coriander  seeds,  sweet  orris  root,  damask  rose 
leaves,  and  calamus  aromaticus,  of  each,  half  a pound;  add,  of  mace  and 
cinnamon,  each  one  ounce;  of  cloves  and  musk  powder,  each  half-an- 
ounce;  two  ounces  of  loaf  sugar,  three  ounces  of  lavender  flowers,  and 
some  shavings  of  rhodium  wood.  When  thoroughly  powdered  and  mixed, 
sew  up  small  portions  in  silk  bags. 

Stays. — Q.  P.  X.  V,  a correspondent,  says,  “In  many  works  of  the 
present  day,  we  read  of  the  absurdity  of  wearing  stays,  but  in  none  of 
them  do  we  see  anything  to  be  used  as  a substitute.  Now,  the  writer  of 
this  has  an  infant  daughter,  and  she  is  desirous  of  avoiding  the  use  of 
those  hurtful  things.  Can  the  Editor  of  the  Family  Herald  help  her? 


The  writer  thinks  it  is  a subject  that  cannot  fail  to  interest  many  of  the 
readers  of  his  valuable  periodical.” 

[A.  matron,  to  whom  we  referred  the  question,  answers — “ Q.  P.  X.  V. 
will  find  that  if  she  never  uses  her  daughter  to  stays  they  will  never  be 
required.  I have  known  instances  in  which  girls  have  worn  no  stays  (at 
least  not  boned  stays)  up  to  the  age  of  ten  or  eleven  j'ears;  and  if  they 
could  do  without  them  until  then,  they  could  surely  do  without  them 
altogether.  Why  do  we  not  put  boned  stays  on  our  boys?  I do  not  see  why 
girls  should  need  lacing  up  any  more  than  boys.  It  appears  to  be  a 
pernicious  custom,  which,  commenced  in  youth,  we  cannot  discontinue 
during  our  whole  lives.  If  a stay  is  required  for  the  body,  I should  think 
a piece  of  jean,  about  a quarter  of  a yard  deep,  with  a few  cottons 
stitched  in  it,  would  answer  every  purpose.  These  were  the  only  stays 
worn  by  the  children  to  whom  I have  alluded  above. — E.  W.] 

To  Cleanse  Vessels  from  the  Odour  of  Essential  Oils,  Asa- 
fcetida,  etc. — M.  Mahier  tells  us  that  this  may  be  done  by  the  use  of 
bitter  almond  paste,  leaves  of  the  lauro-cerasus,  or  substances  containing 
prussic  acid.  In  the  case  of  fatty  admixtures,  first  use  caustic  potass,  or 
resinous  tinctures,  spirits  of  wine,  and  afterwards  bitter  almond  paste.  M. 
Mahier  suggests  the  employment  of  these  substances  in  cleansing  rooms 
where  bad  odours  linger,  as  dissecting  theatres,  &c. — Jour,  de  Chim.  Med. 

Fresh  Preserved  Boiled  Beef. — This  novel  article  of  importation  is 
made  up,  after  being  cooked  in  air-tight  tin  cases.  It  is  principally  fed  on 
the  banks  of  the  Danube,  in  Hungary,  and  the  pastures  being  rich,  it  is 
excellent  in  quality.  It  can  be  sold  at  the  price  of  4|d.  per  lb.  cooked,  and 
free  from  bone.  At  present  the  supply  is  but  limited,  and  owing  to  the 
Danube  being  frozen,  no  increase  need  for  some  time  be  expected. 

To  Salt  Pork. — Boil  together  over  a gentle  fire  6 lbs.  of  common  salt, 
2 lbs.  of  powdered  loaf  sugar,  3 ozs.  of  saltpetre,  and  3 gallons  of  pure 
spring  water;  skim  it  while  boiling,  and  when  cold  pour  it  over  the  meat, 
every  part  of  which'  mu3t  be  covered  with  brine.  Small  pork  will  be 
sufficiently  cured  in  four  or  five  days;  hams  intended  for  drying,  in  two 
weeks,  unless  they  are  very  large.  Before  putting  the  meat  into  the 
brine,  press  out  any  blood,  then  wash  and  wipe  it  clean.  This  pickle  may 
be  used  two  or  three  times,  if  fresh  boiled  up,  and  a small  addition  of  the 
ingredients  be  added. — Correspondent  oj  the  Gardener’s  Chronicle. 

Shrewsbury  Cakes. — Very  rich  Shrewsbury  Cakes. — One  pouud  of 
flour,  ten  ounces  of  finely  powdered  loaf  sugar,  ten  ounces  of  butter,  half  a 
nutmeg  grated,  the  same  quantity  of  ground  cinnamon,  or  cinnamon  and 
mace  mixed,  and  two  small  eggs. 

Common  Shreiusbury  Cakes. — Twelve  ounces  of  flour,  four  ounces  of 
butter,  four  ounces  of  powdered  loaf  sugar,  one  egg,  with  sufficient  milk  to 
make  a paste.  If  these  are  required  light,  add  one  dracbm  of  finely 
powdered  volatile  salt.  A few  carraway  seeds  are  sometimes  added. 

Mix  both  these  preparations  by  rubbing  the  butter  in  with  the  flour 
until  reduced  to  small  crumbs;  make  a hollow,  into  which  put  the  sugar, 
eggs,  milk,  and  spice.  Make  the  whole  into  a moderately  firm  paste; 
roll  it  out  on  an  even  board,  until  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness, 
using  flour  to  dust  it  with,  to  prevent  its  sticking  to  the  board  and  pin. 
Cut  them  out  with  a plain  round  cutter;  place  them  in  rows  nearly 
touching  each  other,  on  clean  baking  sheets,  which  should  be  first  slightly 
rubbed  over  with  butter.  Bake  them  in  a cool  oven.  As  soon  as  the 
edges  of  the  biscuits  are  a little  coloured  they  are  done.  G.  11. 


SINGULAR  CORRESPONDENCE. 


The  following  correspondence  has  been  published,  and  not  disowned  by 
either  of  the  ladies  in  question. — 

(Copy  1.)— Lady  Seymour  presents  her  compliments  to  Lady  Shuck- 
borough,  and  would  be  obliged  to  her  for  the  character  of  Mary  Stedman, 
who  states  that  she  has  lived  twelve  months,  and  still  is  in  Lady  Shuck - 
borough’s  establishment.  Can  Mary  Stedman  cook  plain  dishes  well — 
make  bread — and  is  she  honest,  good-tempered — sober,  willing,  and  cleanly  ? 
Lady  Seymour  would  also  like  to  know  the  reason  why  she  leaves  Lady 
Shuckborough’s  service.  Direct,  under  cover  to  Lord  Seymour,  Maiden 
Bradley. 

(Copy  2.) — Lady  Shuckborough  presents  her  compliments  to  Lady  S. 
Her  Ladyship’s  note,  dated  October  28,  only  reached  her  yesterday, 
November  3.  Lady  Shuckborough  was  unacquainted  with  the  name  of  the 
kitchen-maid,  until  mentioned  by  Lady  Seymour,  as  it  is  her  custom, 
neither  to  apply  for,  or  give  characters  to  any  of  the  under  servants, 
this  being  always  done  by  the  housekeeper,  Mrs  Couch — and  this  was  well 
known  to  the  young  woman;  therefore  Lady  Shuckborough  is  surprised  at 
her  referring  any  lady  to  her  for  a character.  Lady  Shuckborough  having 
a professed  cook,  as  well  as  a housekeeper,  in  her  establishment,  it  is  not 
very  likely  she  herself  should  know  anything  of  the  abilities  or  merits  of 
the  under  servants;  therefore  she  is  unable  to  answer  Lady  Seymour’s  note. 
Lady  Shuckborough  cannot  imagine  Mary  Stedman  to  be  capable  of 
cooking  for  any  except  the  servants’  hall  table. — Nov.  4,  Pavilion,  Hans 
Place. 

(Copy  3.) — Lady  Seymour  presents  her  compliments  to  Lady  Shuck - 
borough,  and  begs  she  will  order  her  housekeeper,  Mrs.  Pouch,  to  send 
the  girl’s  character  without  delay;  otherwise  another  young  woman  will 
be  sought  for  elsewhere,  as  Lady  Seymour’s  children  cannot  remain  with- 
out their  dinners,  because  Lady  Shuckborough,  keeping  a “professed  cook 
and  a housekeeper,”  thinks  a knowledge  of  the  details  of  her  establishment 
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beneath  her  notice.  Lady  Seymour  understood  from  Stedman  that,  in  I 
addition  to  her  other  talents,  she  was  actually  capable  of  dressing  food  fit 
for  the  little  Shuckboroughs  to  partake  of  when  hungry. 

[To  this  note  was  appended  a clever  pen  and  ink  vignette,  bv  the 
Queen  of  Beauty,  representing  the  three  little  Shuckboroughs,  with  large 
turnip-looking  heads  and  cauliflower  wigs,  seated  at  a round  table,  eating 
and  voraciously  scrambling  for  mutton-chops,  dressed  by  Mary  Stedman, 
who  is  seen  looking  on  with  supreme  satisfaction,  while  Lady  Shuck- 
borough  appears  in  the  distance  in  evident  dismay.] 

(Copy  4.)— Madam — Lady  Shuckborough  has  directed  me  to  acquaint 
}Tou  that  she  declines  answering  your  note,  the  vulgarity  of  which  is 
beneath  contempt;  and  although  it  may  be  characteristic  of  the  Sheridans 
to  be  vulgar,  coarse,  and  witty,  it  is  not  that  of  “ a lady,”  unless  she 
happens  to  be  born  in  a garret  and  bred  in  a kitchen.  Mary  Stedman 
informs  me  that  your  Ladyship  does  not  keep  either  a cook  or  a house- 
keeper, and  that  you  only  require  a girl  who  can  cook  a mutton-chop — if 
so,  I apprehend  that  Mary  Stedman,  or  any  other  scullion,  will  be  found 
fully  equal  to  cook  for,  or  manage  the  establishment  of,  the  Queen  of 
Beauty. — I am,  your  ladyship’s,  &c.,  Elizabeth  Couch  (Not  Pouch). 


FASHIONS  FOR  MARCH. 


(From  Berger’s  Ladies'  Gazette  of  Fashion.) 

The  winter  fashions  this  month  are  unusually  splendid. 

Chapeaux. — The  change  in  the  shape  of  chapeaux  progresses,  and  the 
downfall  of  the  Pamela  may  be  confidently  anticipated  at  the  commence- 
ment of  summer.  The  curtain  at  the  back  cf  the  crown  now  begins  to  be 
universally  adopted.  Velvet  still  continues  in  vogue  for  trimmings. 

Cloaks,  Mantelets,  &c. — In  these  there  is  little  novelty,  but  con- 
siderable variety,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  form  is  most  in  vogue; 
but  the  Crispin  has  a little  preference  over  the  others.  Shawls  have 
already  appeared,  and  are  worn  larger  than  ever. 

Robes. — There  is  little  change  either  in  the  form  or  the  materials.  In 
morning  dress,  the  corsages  are  high  and  tight  to  the  shape,  and  tight 
sleeves  predominate.  Passementerie  is  the  vogue  for  trimmings.  In 
evening,  and  ball  dress,  the  corsages  are  all  cut  low,  and  many  are  tight. 
The  sleeves  for  ball  dress  are  always  short,  but  those  for  evening  some- 
what longer.  Tripple  skirts  of  tulle  over  pink,  white,  and  blue  satin,  are 
also  in  vogue. 

Head  Dress. — The  most  remarkable  is  the  turhan  Judith , copied  from 
the  ancient  costume  of  the  daughters  of  Israel.  It  is  made  of  gold  tissue, 
and  attached  under  the  chin  by  gold  bandelettes.  Flowers  are  almost  the 
only  ornaments  adopted  for  balls,  accompanied  with  diamonds.  Nets  of 
gold,  silver,  pearls,  or  steel  beads,  are  also  employed  to  envelope  the  hind 
hair,  bouquets  of  flowers  being  placed  at  the  sides,  or  a wreath  over  the 
forehead. 

Fashionable  colours  remain  the  same. 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL. 


Pursuit  op  Knowledge. — By  looking  into  physical  causes  our  minds 
are  opened  and  enlarged ; and  in  this  pursuit,  whether  we  take  or  whether 
we  lose  the  game,  the  chase  is  certainly  of  service. — Burke. 


About  £15,000  have  been  bequeathed  to  the  Phrenological  Society  of 
Edinburgh,  by  the  late  Dr.  Roberton,  of  Paris,  who  died  in  1840,  and  who 
had  taken  a warm  interest  in  the  subject  for  nearly  thirty  years. 

Mr.  Fairer,  clockmaker,  of  Tottenham,  has  an  improved  clock  for  use 
at  railway  stations  and  adjacent  taverns.  It  shows  at  once  the  London  or 
railway  time,  and  the  local  time,  or  time  at  the  several  stations  or  towns. 

Accuracy  in  the  Rate  of  Clocks. — All  the  best  clocks  that  are  now 
made  in  America  are  constructed  with  wooden  pendulums,  which  are  but 
little  subjected  to  the  influence  of  heat,  and  as  such,  the  rate  of  these 
horological  machines  is  much  improved.  It  may  be  proper  to  add  that  the 
great  clock  of  the  Horae  Guards,  so  much  celebrated  for  its  accuracy,  is 
furnished  with  a wooden  pendulum-rod. 

The  Railway  Gauges. — The  commissioners  recommend  that  the 
narrow  gauge  of  4 feet  8£  inches  be  declared  by  the  legislature  the  width 
to  be  adopted  on  all  railways  now  in  progress  of  construction,  or  that  may 
hereafter  be  sanctioned  by  Parliament. 

A Turnip  Box. — J.  B.  Parker,  surgeon,  of  Exeter,  received  a few  days 
since  a present  of  a very  fine  hare  and  woodcock,  enclosed  in  a turnip, 
which  had  been  scooped  out  for  the  purpose.  The  turnip  was  grown  by 
his  brother,  who  has  raised  many  others  of  the  same  size,  and  carrots  pro- 
portionally large,  on  land  a short  time  since  not  worth  fifteen  shillings  an 
acre,  but  which,  by  spade  husbandry  and  proper  manuring,  has  been  raised 
to  a very  high  condition. 

Gas  Lights  for  Ships. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  held 
on  Wednesday  sennight,  Mr.  Norton  exhibited  a model  of  an  apparatus  by 
which  gas  might  be  produced  at  a very  reasonable  rate  for  lighting  ships. 
The  details  of  the  iuventor  showed  that  the  fire  daily  consumed  on  board 
ships  for  general  purposes  would  make  the  gas  necessary  for  lighting  the 
ship,  whilst  all  the  operations  of  cooking,  in  boiling,  baking,  and  roasting, 
were  accelerated  by  the  arrangement  of  the  retorts  required  for  its  produc- 
tion. 


Scientific  Coincidence. — In  1815,  Captain  Smyth  ascertained  trigo- 
nometrically, that  the  height  of  Mount  Etna  is  10,874  feet.  The  Cataniana, 
disappointed  that  their  mountain  had  lost  nearly  2,000  of  its  reputed 
height,  refused  to  acquiesce  in  the  decision.  Afterwards,  in  1S34,  Sir 
John  Herschel,  who  was  unaware  of  what  Captain  Smyth  had  done, 
determined  by  careful  barometrical  measurement  that  the  height  was 
10,872]  feet — showing  a difference  of  1^  foot  Herschel  called  this  coinci- 
dence a happy  accident;  but  Dr.  Wollaston  well  remarked  that  “it  was 
one  of  those  accidents  which  would  not  have  happened  to  two  fools.” 

Gooseberry  Caterpillar. — A friend  of  mine  whose  garden  suffered 
much  from  the  ravages  of  this  insect,  tried  soot  and  various  other  recipes 
for  their  extermination,  but  without  any  success.  Being  recommended  to 
try  a decoction  of  foxglove  leaves,  applied  either  with  a syringe  or  from 
the  rose  of  a watering  can,  he  did  so  very  successfully.  Whenever  they 
make  their  appearance  a good  sprinking  with  the  decoction  speedily  makes 
them  disappear. — Correspondent  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

Hours  of  Factory  Labour. — The  following  is  from  the  statement  of 
a Belgian  Government  Commissioner: — 
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Invaluable  Discovery. — The  Editor  of  the  French  Courier,  of  New 
York,  says  that  M.  Bocchiere,  a Neapolitan  chemist,  has  discovered  a 
healing  agent  of  such  marvellous  power  as  to  be  capable  of  closing  up 
wounds  in  arteries,  even  the  largest  of  them.  Two  sheep  were  taken  to  a 
public  institution  in  Paris,  and  the  carotid  artery  in  each  severed ; one  of 
them  was  treated  in  the  regular  way,  and  the  other  with  the  Bocchiere 
water.  The  first  one  died,  but  the  other  one  was  running  about  and  eatrng 
grass  within  twenty  minutes  after  the  operation,  and  this  caused  the  famous 
Lisfranc  to -say,  “Gentlemen,  here  is  a result  which  may  be  summed 
up  in  two  words— here  is  life,  and  there  is  death.”  Other  extraordinary 
cures,  and  among  them  that  of  spitting  of  blood,  are  mentioned  among  its 
virtues.  This  water,  the  composition  of  which  is  a secret  with  the  in- 
ventor, has,  in  all  cases  to  which  it  has  been  applied,  stopped  the  hemor- 
rhage within  twenty  minutes.  It  entirely  heals  blood-vessels.  [Can  this  be 
so?] 

The  Four  Home  Counties. — The  following  altitudes  (in  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea)  of  Kent,  Essex,  Middlesex,  and  Surrey,  are  from  the 
Trigonometrical  Survey  of  the  Board  of  Ordnance : — 

Kent. 

Allington  Knoll  ... 
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Folkstone  Turnpike 
Goudhurst  - - - - 

Greenwich  Observatory  - 
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Shooter’s  Hill  - - - 

Svvingfield  Steeple 
Tenterden  - - - - 

Essex. 

Highbeech  - 
Langdon  Hill 


VARIETIES. 


The  national  debt  of  France  amounts  to  the  sum  of  8,000,000,000  francs, 
or  about  -£333,000,000  sterling. 

Of  fifty-eight  independent  sovereignties  in  Europe,  eighteen  have  less 
population,  and  thirty-seven  have  less  extent  of  territory  than  the  kingdom 
of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  the  proceedings  of  whose  government  has  lately 
excited  some  interest. 

By  the  present  system  of  representation,  a majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons  is  actually  elected  by  not  more  than  one-fifth  oj  the  registered 
electors  of  Great  Britain  l That  one-fifth,  or  about  200,000  voters,  form 
about  the  thirty-third  part  of  the  entire  male  adult  population,  whose  lives, 
properties,  and  liberties  are  thus  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  this  small 
minority. — Nonconformist. 

Liebeg  was  distinguished  at  school  as  a “ booby,”  the  only  talent  then 
cultivated  in  German  schools  being  verbal  memory.  On  one  occasion, 
being  sneeringly  asked  by  the  master,  what  he  proposed  to  become,  since 
he  was  so  bad  a scholar,  and  answering  that  ho  would  be  a chemist,  the 
whole  school  burst  into  a laugh  of  derision.  Not  long  ago,  Liebeg  saw  his 
old  schoolmaster,  who  feelingly  lamented  his  own  former  blindness.  The 
only  boy  in  the  same  school  who  ever  disputed  with  Liebeg  the  station  of 
“ booby,”  was  one  that  never  could  learn  his  lesson  by  heart,  but  was  con- 
tinually composing  music,  and  writing  it  down  by  stealth  in  school.  This 
same  individual  Liebeg  lately  found  at  Vienna,  distinguished  as  a com- 
poser, and  conductor  of  the  Imperial  Opera  House. 

The  London  Morning  Journals. — The  Morning  Chronicle,  which  is 
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FAMILY  HERALD— USEFUL  INFORMATION 


the  oldest  of  the  family,  has  existed  for  77,  and  is  yet  in  full  vigour  of 
manhood;  the  Morning  Post  75;  Herald  63;  Times  61;  and  the  Advertiser 
51  years.  The  Daily  News  has  now  to  be  added. 

Longevity  of  the  Stag. — Of  the  stag’s  length  of  life  much  has  been 
asserted,  which  later  observations  have  reluteii;  and  upon  the  received 
maxim  that  animals  live  seven  times  the  number  of  years  that  bring  them 
to  perfection,  and  this  requiring  six  to  arrive  at  its  maturity,  the  stag’s 
age  may  be  fixed  at  nearly  lorty  years. 

Extraordinary  Shill  with  the  Dart. — An  athletic  Indian  will 
not  unfrequently  discharge  his  darts  with  such  force,  that  I have  seen 
them  (30  inches  long)  wholly  buried  in  the  body  of  the  buffalo;  ajad  I have 
been  assured  by  hunters,  that  the  arrows,  missing  the  bones,  have  been 
known  to  pass  entirely  through  the  huge  carcass,  and  fall  upon  the  ground. 
Journal  oj  a Santa  Fe  Trader. 

Robin  Gray. — I remember  there  was  a dispute  a few  years  ago  about 
the  authorship  of  the  music  of  Auld  liobin  Gray;  some  gave  it  to  Lady 
Lindsay,  and  there  were  others  for  whom  claims  were  laid.  Now  the  fact 
is,  that  this  beautiful  recitative  and  air  was  composed  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Leeves,  of  Wrington,  in  Somersetshire,  who  died  at  an  advanced  age  about 
seven  or  eight  years  ago,  and  whom  I had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  well. — 
Williams  s Treatise. 

Strange  Coincidences. — The  Journal  des  Debats  mentions  that  the  par- 
ricide, Dubarry,  lately  condemned  to  death  by  the  Court  of  Assize  of  TarDes, 
was  ordered  tor  execution  on  the  12th  of  Pebruary.  The  criminal  records 
show  that  one  of  his  ancestors,  of  the  same  name  (Jean  Mane  Dubarry), 
was  executed  for  a similar  crime  on  the  12th  of  February,  1746.  “Is 
there  not  something  extraordinary,”  remarks  the  Journal  des  Debats,  “ in 
this  parity  of  crime,  name,  and  date?” 

Another  occurred  on  the  16  th,  the  Duchess  of  Nemours  gave  birth  to  a 
daughter  on  her  own  birth-day. 

Influence  of  the  Imagination. — During  the  siege  of  Breda,  in  1625, 
when  the  garrison  was  on  the  point  of  surrendering,  from  the  ravages  of 
scurvy — principally  induced  by  mental  depression — a few  phials  of  sham 
medicine  were  introduced,  by  order  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  as  an  infal- 
lible specific.  It  was  given  in  drops,  and  produced  astonishing  effects. 
Some  of  the  soldiers,  that  had  not  moved  their  limbs  for  months  before, 
were  seen  walking  in  the  streets  sound,  straight,  and  well. — Medico- 
Chirurgical  Review. 

The  Rights  of  Conscience  Respected. — The  late  Duke  of  Norfolk 
had  in  his  service  at  Farnham,  a female  who  was  a Methodist.  One  of  the 
superior  servants  complained  to  the  duke  that  this  woman  was  too 
religious,  aud  that  she  lost  too  much  time  in  going  to  chapel.  The  duke 
asked  her  where  she  went  to,  and  was  answered,  to  Bury.  “ What!  a 
Woman  walk  four  miles  to  a place  of  worship!  it  is  too  far,  and  I shall 
desire  that  in  future  the  boy  may  drive  her  every  Sunday  in  the  gig.  She 
is  right  in  worshipping  the  Almighty  where  and  how  she  thinks  best.” — 
Christian  Miscellany. 

Debtors  in  the  Olden  Times. — In  the  middle  ages,  cession  and  renun- 
ciation was  no  simple  matter.  The  insolvent  debtor  made  a sorry  iigure  ; 
he  had  to  degrade  himself  from  knighthood  by  taking  off  his  girdle.  In 
some  towns,  he  was  compelled,  in  presence  of  the  judge,  and  amidst  the 
hootings  of  the  mob,  to  bump  himself  on  the.  pavement.  The  debtor's  ces- 
sion, was  a disgraceful  procedure  : the  widows  renunciation,  an  odious  and 
cruel  one.  She  had  to  deposit  the  keys  on  the  body  of  the  deceased,  in 
token  that  she  rendered  up  his  house  to  him,  renounced  community  with, 
and,  having  no  longer  any  interest  in  him,  denied  her  marriage.  There 
was  hardly  a poor  woman  who  could  make  up  her  mind  to  drink  this  cup 
of  shame,  and  lacerate  her  heart  in  this  wise  : she  would  rather  give  to  her 
last  shift. — Michelet’s  History  of  France. 

Punishment  of  Death. — It  is  ascertained  that  those  countries  where 
the  population  are  generally  characterised  by  a readiness  to  resort  to 
violence  are  the  very  countries  where  the  example  oi  capital  punishment 
is  most  frequently  set  forth.  Thus  in  Spain,  “ chat  wretched  iand'where 
assassinations  abound  in  the  streets,  on  the  mountain  sides,  on  the  high 
roads,  in  the  cottage,  and  in  the  palace  itselt,”  there  were  Iroin  1832  to 
1837,  yearly  executions  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  every  122,000  inhabi- 
tants. The  proportion  in  Sweden  Doing  one  in  172,000;  in  Ireland,  one  in 
200,000;  in  Angland  one  in  250,000;  in  Baden,  one  in  400,000;  in  France, 
one  in  470,000;  m Norway,  one  in  750,000;  in  Austria,  one  in  840,000;  in 
Prussia,  one  in  1,700,000;  in  Bavaria,  one  in  2,000,000;  and  in  Belgium 
since  1830,  not  one. — Popular  Record. 

Superstitions. — It  is  singular  that  superstitious  ideas  of  the  same 
character  should  be  prevalent  in  different  countries — that  the  same  infer- 
ence and  deduction  should  be  drawn  irorn  the  same  talse  data,  and  the 
same  sayings  become  current;  it  is  ‘ a subject  for  the  consideration 
of  a physiologist.  It  is  a common  remark  as  regards  some  birds, 
that  ttiey  bring  good  luck  to  the  houses  on  which  they  build.  Swal- 
lows ana  storks  belong  to  this  category,  and  they  build,  especially  the 
latter,  on  such  houses  as  seem  to  oiler  the  greatest  security  to  the  nest 
from  the  state  m which  ihey  are  kept;  and  because  industrious  and  provi- 
dent people  take  care  of  their  houses  and  property,  and  generally  prosper 
in  their  worldly  affairs,  it  is  easy  to  establish  a paralogism,  and  to  argue 
irom  the  effect  rather  than  the  cause.  The  luck  is  to  the  nest,  not  to  the 
house. — Note-Book  of  a Naturalist. 

Justice. — A certain  poor  woman,  having  lost  a little  dog,  and  under- 


handing it  to  be  in  the  possession  of  the  lady  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  to  whom 
*t  had  been  made  a present,  she  went  to  Sir  Thomas,  as  he  was  sitting 
*n  the  hall,  and  told  him,  “ that  his  lady  withheld  her  dog  from  her.”  Sir 
Thomas  immediately  ordered  his  lady  to  be  sent  for,  and  the  dog  to  ;be 
brought  with  her,  which  Sir  Thomas  taking  in  his  hands,  caused  his  lady 
to  stand  at  one  end  of  the  hall,  and  the  poor  woman  at  the  other,  and 
said,  “That  he  sat  there  to  do  every  one  justice.”  He  bade  each  of  them 
call  the  dog;  which,  when  they  did,  the  dog  forsook  the  lady,  aud  went 
to  the  poor  woman.  When  Sir  Thomas  saw  this,  he  desired  his  lady  to 
be  contented,  for  it  was  not  hers.  But  she  repining  at  the  sentence,  the 
dog  was  purchased  of  the  poor  woman  for  a piece  of  gold,  and  so  all 
parties  were  satislied,  every  one  smiling  at  the  manner  of  his  inquiring  out 
the  truth. 

Anecdote  of  the  Great  French  Revolution. — A post-chaise  drawn 
by  four  horses  having  presented  itself  at  the  gates  of  a fortified  town, 
“Halt!”  cries  the  sentinel  on  duty.  The  vehicle  stops;  a gendarme 
approaches  the  door  of  the  chaise,  aud  demands  the  name  of  the  traveller, 
for  there  was  but  one  inside.  “ Monsieur  le  Marquis  de  Saint  Cyr,” 
replies  the  servant,  who  was  sitting  on  the  box. — “ Citizen,  dost  thou  not 
know  that  ‘ monsieur’  is  an  appellation  no  longer  in  use.”  “ The  Marquis 
de  Saint  Cyr,  then,”  said  the  servant,  correcting  himself.  “ There  are  no 
Marquises  now,  the  title  is  abolished,  and  counts  and  barons  with  them.” 
“ De  Saint  Cyr  then,”  “Don’t  talk  of  De,  if  you  please;  it’s  a distinc- 
tion, and  we  have  done  with  them.”  “ Well,  say  plain  Saint  Cyr;”  cried 
the  impatient  master  from  inside  the  vehicle.  “ Have  done  with  your 
Saint-,  where  does  he  come  from?  We  know  nothing  of  Saints;  we  havo 
rid  ourselves  of  them  all;  we  recognize  nothing  but  the  Republic  and  the 
Supreme  Being.  Come!  your  name,  aud  that  quickly.”  “Cyr.”  “Bah! 
Cyr  (Sire),  with  a name  like  that,  do  you  see,  you  will  be  very  fortunate  if 
you  do  not  come  to  the  guillotine;  take  my  advice,  change  it  forthwith. 
However,  as  your  passport  is  in  due  form,  you  may  pass  tnis  time.” — Le 
Glaneur.  ^ 

LITERATURE  AND  ART. 


A PERSONAL  NARRATIVE  OF  SEVEN  YEARS  IN  SPAIN.— By 

Captain  Alexander  Ball,  K.S.E.,  an  Officer  of  the  late  British  Legion, 

and  subsequently  of  several  partizan  expeditions. — Chapel,  Lombard 

Street.  1846. 

This  book,  as  its  title  portends,  is  a narrative  of  adventures  in  Spain, 
chiefly  amongst  the  Basque  provinces,  during  the  Carlist  and  Chnstino 
wars.  The  author  is  a keen  hberalist,  or  constitutionalist,  and  a cordial 
hater  of  Don  Carlos  and  his  faction  of  inquisitors ; and  he  does  not  fail  to 
give  us  good  reasons  for  his  antipathy.  vVe  may,  however,  gather  from 
his  own  reports  and  concessions,  that  the  Christino  party  was  by  no 
means  calculated  to  inspire  a disinterested  party  with  affection  or  admira- 
tion. The  civil  wars  of  Spain  are  even  more  barbarous  than  those  of 
most  other  nations  that  we  have  read  of.  The  native  land  of  the  inqui- 
sition was  not  likely  to  show  a laudable  example  of  civil  warfare  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  We  wonder  what  business  the  British  Legion  had  to 
intermeddle  with  the  affairs  of  Spain,  and  how  so  many  men  could  be 
induced  to  go  to  Biscay  to  be  shot  at,  merely  to  preserve  a phantom  of 
liberty  amongst  a people  who  are  not  at  all  prepared  to  understand, 
either  theoretically  or  practically,  what  liberty  means.  The  Spaniards 
are  all  extremes;  there  is  no  moderation  in  Spain,  either  in  religion  or 
politics,  love  or  hatred.  They  must  come  tiirough  the  usual  ordeal  of 
national  warfare  and  controversy.  The  great  want  of  Spain  is  the  want 
of  the  Reformation.  Their  present  break  down  and  pillage  revolution  is 
not  a reformation,  and  thereiore  wants  principle,  it  has  not  a doctrinal 
form  or  being  in  the  Spanish  mind,  and  therefore  has  no  guarantee  for 
peace  of  any  long  duration.  Don  Carlos  cannot  rule,  for  he  is  behind  the 
age.  The  present  queen  and  her  government  have  no  definite  intelligible 
ooject  in  view,  either  in  religion  or  politics.  What  they  do  in  religion 
condemns  itself,  for  they  preserve  the  old  religion,  and  pillage  it,  and 
commit  sacrilege  at  the  same  time.  Their  conduct  is  absurd.  Neither 
Spaniards  nor  anybody  else  can  understand  it.  Don  Carlos  is  more 
intelligible;  but  then  be  belongs  to  an  age  that  is  past — a despotism  that 
is  happily  doomed  in  Christendom,  Russia  excepted. 

There  is  much  entertaining  matter  in  Captain  Ball’s  book.  He  writes 
as  an  eye-witness  of  what  he  has  seen  and  heard.  What  he  witnessed  and 
reports  we  believe  may  be  depended  upon.  It  is  only  the  rumours 
respecting  Carlist  cruelty  that  may  justly  be  doubted.  We  believe  that 
the  Carlist  party  were  provoked  to  cruelty  by  the  Christino  party. 
Mina’s  savage  murder  of  Ladron  was  the  beginning  of  barbarities,  not  the 
Durango  decree;  and  the  monster  Cabrera  was  justly  irritated,  as  every 
man  with  human  feelings  must  have  been,  by  the  public  flagellation  of  his 
sisters  and  the  murder  of  his  mother.  The  Christinos,  who  burned  nuns 
alive  in  their  cloisters,  and  cut  off  the  breasts  of  six  young  girls  who  came 
to  look  at  the  tire,  have  little  reason  to  complain  of  Carlist  barbarity.  But 
we  doubt  not  that  before  the  British  legion  and  in  its  neighbourhood 
greater  delicacy  of  behaviour  was  observed;  and  Captain  Bali  records  a 
case  of  decimation  by  Espartero,  who  ordered  ten  men  to  be  shot  on  the 
spot  where  their  regiment  had  plundered  a church  and  killed  the  priest. 
But  the  question  is  too  frightful  to  attempt  to  discuss.  Truth  and  mercy 
are  not  ail  on  one  side.  The  letters  in  tne  Morning  Post  on  the  subject 
from  time  to  time  contain  many  striking  j ustitications  of  the  Carlists,  and 
we  may  refer  to  one  in  particular  of  the  24th  February,  1834,  by  Mr. 
Borthwick,  which  we  believe  was  never  satisfactorily  answered. 


AND  AMUSEMENT  FOR  THE  MILLION 
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THE  RIDDLE  R. 

THE  REDDLER’S  SOLUTIONS  OF  No.  145. 

Question. — 1.  Air,  the  atmosphere.  2.  Aire,  a river  in  Yorkshire.  3.  Are,  a verb 
neuter.  4.  Ayr,  a county  in  Scotland.  5.  E’er,  a contraction  of  Ever.  6.  Ere,  before. 

7.  Eyre,  an  itinerant  court  of  justice.  8.  Hair,  of  the  head.  9.  Hare,  an  animal.  10. 
Heir,  an  inheritor. — H.  M.,  9. — Wainwright,  10. — Felix,  10. — Whinney,  9. — Argus. 

Pczzle. — First  fill  up  the  five,  then  pour  it  into  the  three,  then  pour  the  three  into 
the  eight  gallon  cask,  where  there  will  then  be  six  gallons ; then  empty  the  two  gallons 
left  in  the  five  into  the  three  gallon  cask  ; then  again  fill  the  five  gallon  cask  from  the 
six  gallons  left  in  the  eight ; then  fill  up  the  three  gallon  cask  from  the  five  ; there  will 
then  be  one  in  the  eight  gallon  cask,  four  in  the  five  gallon  cask,  and  three  in  the  three, 
which  last  return  to  the  eight  gallon  cask,  and  it  will  be  equally  divided. — Tittie. — 
Turnsey. — Aetos.—  R de  B.— W.  H.  E.— J.  H.  C. — Jibbard. — Wainwright. — Adcock  — 
Jackson. — Dhu. — Felix. — Aylmer. — Gillman. — Tittie.— J.  E.  J. — Jenkins.— Me  Nicol. — 
Smithers.  — W.  H.  S. — W.  F.  C. — G.  D. — W.  H.  E. — Sirius. — Eland. — Hall. — Coke. — 
Bax. — Dawson. — Marian.— K.  A.  H. — Bexfield. — Louisa. — Hill.—  Nailsworth. — H.  M. — 
Davison. — T.  C. — Oak. — Celt. — Galley.—  Lanyon. — Nicholson. — Bickerdike.— Godwin. 
— Marten — Hemingway. — J.  K.— W.  L.— F.  N. — Norfor. — Mary  Anne. — Neal. — Olim. 
— Styk. — Metcalf.  — Whinney. — A.  D.  B. — Bonliill. — Friend. — Thomas.— C.  B.— G.  R. — 
Dukestield. — Luckley. — Rose.— Lemon. — Denby.  —Argus. — Alexander. — Moore.— W.  M. 
Veritas. 

Heathen  Mythology. — 1.  Tartarus.  2.  Trophoiiius.  3.  Saiui'nalia.  4.  Philemon , 
5.  Helicon.  6.  Circe ',  or  Cccsar.  7.  Vesta,  or  Clolho.  8.  Atlas. — Lombard,  2. — Aetos. 
4. — Jenkins,  1. — Me  Nicol,  2. — Rainger,  1. — R.  de  B.,  3. — Styk,  4. — Berry,  5. — J.  H.  E., 

8.  — Eland,  4. — Coke,  6. — Bax,  3. — Hammelech,  3. — Louisa  K.,  7. — Hill,  5. — Nailsworth, 
7. — H.  M.,  7. — Wainwright,  7. — Norland,  2.— Lanyon,  1. — Whinney,  3. — Olim.  G.— Rose, 
G. — Rifleman,  1. — P.  L.  Q.,  4. — Luckley,  6. — Maritana,  4. — Milo,  4. — Argus,  7. 

Charade. — Cotton. — Jenkins. — Cornwallis. — Aetos.  — R.  de  B. — Metcalf. — Styk. — 
Eland. — Bax. — Bexfield. — H.  M.  — Louisa  K. — Hill. — Nailsworth. — Wainwright. — Dhu. — 
Felix. — Neal. — Whinney. — Olim. — W.  L.— Luckley. — Maritana. — Milo. 

Anagram. — Lease,  Easel. — Jenkins. — Me  Nicol.— A.  C — Lee  Boo  —Cornwallis. — 
Aetos. — R.  de  B. — Metcalf. — Styk. — J.  H.  C. — Eland. — Bexfield. — H.  M. — Hammelech. 
— Louisa  K. — Hill. — Nailsworth. — Wainwright. — Celt. — Dhu.  — Felix. — Whinney. — 
W.  L. — Olim. — Luckley. — Maritana. — Milo. — Rose.— Argus. 

Arithmetical  Questions.— 1.  9 Years. — W.  F.  C.- Styk.— J.  H.  C.— G.  A.— Coke. 
— Marian. — Bexfield. — Hill. — Nailsworth. — Wainwright. — Adcock.—  Norland.— Celt. — 
Jackson. — Lanyon. — Dhu. — Nicholson. — Godwin. — Hemingway. — Gillman. — Royds. — 
Whinney. — Olim. — Readier. — Metcalf. — H.  M.  says,  if  we  count  the  day  of  birth  one, 
he  is  only  8. — Davison. — F.  D.  C. — Fiorendo.— P.  G.  G. — Godwin. — A.  D.  B. — Simple. 
— Rifleman.— P.  L.  Q. — Friend. — Hall.— W.  D. — Cullan.— C.  B.  — G.  R. — Dukestield. — 
Luckley.-  Denby. — Argus. — Alexander. — Moore. — Veritas. — Rainger. 

2.  167.— Jenkins.— Me  Nicol.— W.  F.  C.— Styk.— Sirius.—  Berry.- J.  H.  C.— Coke.— 
Dawson. — Bexfield. — Louisa  K. — Hill. — Nailsworth. — H.  M. — Wainwright. — Adcock. — 
Davison. — Oak. — Celt. — Jackson. — Dhu. — Felix. — F.  D.  C. — Evelina  R. — Fiorendo. — 
P.  G.  G.—  Nicholson. — Heraldonian. — Godwin. — Hemingway. — Gillman.—  Royds. — 
Randall. — Olim. — Readier. — Fiorendo.— Metcalf. — Georgius.— A.  D.  B.— P.  L.  Q. — 
Hall. — W.  D. — Cullan. — C.  B. — G.  R. — Milo. — Dukestield. — Luckley. — R.  M. — Argtis. — 
Alexander. — Veritas. 

3.  30.84257  Feet. — Tyro. — Hill. — H.  M. — Wainwright. — Adcock. — Davison  — Royds. 
— Bickerdike. — Hemingway. — Dawson. — Styk. — P.  L.  Q. — Hall. — W.  D. — Moore. — 
Whinney. — Veritas  says,  71  solid  feet,  645£  inches. 

4.  Area,  50  Acres;  Purchase-money,  £600. — Nailsworth. — Wainwright. — Davison. — 
Dhu.— F.  I).  C. — P.  G.  G. — Nicholson.— Godwin. — Hemingway.— P.  L.  Q. — W.  D. — 
Cullan. — G.  R. — Argus.— Moore. — Alexander. — Veritas. 

Problem. — Let  a — the  given  line,  and  x = one  of  the  parts.  Then  ax  — x 2 =z  a 2 — 4 
a a a a 

ax  ■+■  4 x2  per  question,  and  x = = one  of  the  parts.  And 1 = the 

2 2*/5  2 2 'jb 

other. — P.  G.  G. — H.  M. — Moore,  10  being  the  whole,  the  parts  are  7.24  and  2.76. — A.  B. 
Argus. — Alexander. — C.  B. — A.  D.  B. — Q.  E.  D. — Godwin. — Royds. — Wainwright. — 
Veritas. — Ferguson. 

Proposition. — Let  x = side  of  square  ; then  */2  x*  = diagonal,  and  s/2  x't  + x - a 
( a representing  the  sum  given),  also  2 x*  = a — x'2,  or  x + a = >/2  a*  .*.  x = J2  U-t  — 
a for  the  side  of  square,  to  construct  which  proceed  by  geometry.  — H.  M. — Nailsworth. 
— Dawson. — Alexander. — Argus. — C.  B. — Cullan.— A.  D.  B.— Olim,  divide  the  sum  of 
the  side  and  diagonal  by  1 + s/2,  and  the  result  will  be  the  side  of  the  square. — Royds. 
— The  side  of  a square  is  to  its  diagonal  as  1 to  14142135,  &c.  Moore.— Dhu. — Celt. — 
Wainwright. — Nicholson.— F.  D.  C. — Veritas. — Ferguson. 

N.B.— The  two  preceding  questions  have  been  answered  in  various  modes— some  by 
diagram,  others  by  formulae — with  different  degrees  of  ability  and  clearness.  We  have 
selected  two  well  known  Correspondents. 

Solutions  too  late  to  appear  in  their  proper  place . — J.  Green. — Toby. — Ptolemy. — Nat. 
— B.  G.  L.— Hector. — W.  J.  Beer. — Aaron. — Walter  Tam. 


Make  the  following  into  good,  intelligible  French : — 

Fire  vent  venir 

un  vient  d'un  Sent  by  J.  M. 

Riddle. — What  is  that  which  comes  in  winter,  thrives  best  in  cold 
weather,  dies  in  summer,  and  grows  with  its  root  upwards? 

ENIGMA. 

I’m  first  in  the  universe,  all  must  agree; 

But  am  not  at  present  in  favor,  you  see ; 

Yet  such  is  the  fondness  of  change  among  men, 

Perhaps  I may  figure  with  honor  again. 

I shine  not  in  wit,  but  in  humour  abound ; t 

Can  pass  from  the  middle  of  fun  to  profound ; 

Nay,  those  who  write  music  acknowledge  my  aid— < 

They  give  me  a place,  but  they  won’t  let  me  lead. 

Capriciously  freed  from,  and  kept  in  eontroul. 

At  least  l am  sure  of  repose  in  the  soul; 

And  then,  pretty  being,  with  whose  classic  name, 

Tho’  humble  my  plea,  an  alliance  I claim, 

Oh,  shed  thy  bright  smiles  on  the  path  I pursue, 

For  I ne’er  can  be  finally  sever’d  from  you. 


CHARADE  AND  REBUS. 


Behead  my  first,  and  you  will  find 
Another  head  is  left  behind  ; 

Take  this  away,  and  then,  tho’  strange, 
My  cap  unblemish’d  still  remains  ; 


And  when  removed,  ’tis  no  less  true 
That  I stand  forth  exposed  to  view  ; 

My  whole’s  a verb  you'll  find  in  pages 
Descriptive  of  the  middle  ages.  Delta. 


SCIENTIFIC  CHARACTERS  ENIGMATICALLY  EXPRESSED. 


Required  the  dates  of  their  birth  and  death,  and  for  what  they  were  particu- 
larly celebrated.  They  all  flourished  during  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

1.  A favourite  toy  for  little  girls,  a vowel,  and  two-thirds  of  a conjunction. 

2.  The  name  of  an  ancient  vessel,  and  a worker  in  wood. 

3.  The  contraction  of  a man’s  Christian  name,  and  three-fourths  of  a 

string. 

4.  A part  of  the  human  body,  and  two-thirds  of  a measure. 

5.  A word  pronounced  like  a place  in  Norfolk,  a diphthong,  and  a pro- 

noun in  the  plural  number. 

6.  A pronoun,  four-fifths  of  a contrivance,  and  a consonant. 

7.  A consonant,  the  outside  of  a fruit,  and  an  enclosed  ground. 

8.  A very  common  but  useful  animal,  and  four-fifths  of  an  element. 

9.  A reptile,  and  a preposition. 

10.  A repository  for  wealth,  and  a consonant 

11.  What  boys  are  fond  of,  and  another  word  for  just 

12.  A favourite  dish,  and  the  opposite  to  nature.  Walter  Tam. 

ARITHMETICAL  AND  MATHEMATICAL  QUESTIONS. 

1.  If  5 horses  or  7 cows  eat  up  a piece  of  pasture  in  72  days,  in  what 

time  would  1 horse  and  1 cow  eat  it?  Veritas. 

2.  A man  had  upon  his  back  a weight,  which  he  found  to  weigh  40 
pounds.  By  accident,  it  fell  off  his  back,  and  broke  into  4 pieces;  and 
when  he  got  home  he  found  that  he  could  weigh  with  his  4 pieces  from  1 
pound  to  40  pounds  inclusive.  Required  the  weight  of  each  piece?  P. 

3.  Suppose  I know  the  cubes  of  two  following  numbers,  how  am  I to 

ascertain  the  cube  of  the  succeeding  number,  and  give  a general  rule  by 
which  a table  of  cubes  may  be  formed,  when  two  following  ones  are 
known,  so  as  to  avoid  actual  computation?  For  example,  the  cube  of  99  is 
970299,  and  the  cube  of  100  is  1000000 — how  am  I to  ascertain  the  cube 
of  101  by  a short  and  universally  applicable  rule?  Olim. 

4.  If  3 times  4 times  5,  less  2,  And  s plus  t,  plus  u times  4, 

Does  equal  s plus  t plus  u ; Is  8 times  2,  and  twice  three  score— 

And  s plus  u,  plus  3 times  t,  If  these  things  happen,  I demand 

Is  69  plus  33  ; The  sums  for  which  these  letters  stand? 

Fiobendo. 

Problem. — By  the  47th  proposition  of  the  first  book  of  Euclid,  the 
square  of  the  hypothenuse  of  a right-angled  triangle  is  equivalent  to  the 
squares  of  the  other  two  sides.  Required  a demonstration  which  will  also 
afford  a proof  by  superposition  of  the  two  smaller  squares?  Testudo. 


Answers  to  the  preceding  Questions  should  reach  us  either  before  or  by 
the  prist  which  arrives  in  London  on  Friday  morning,  the  13 th  of  March. 
Those  from  Subscribers  in  the.  metropolis  and  its  environs  two  days  earlier. 


The  word  Testament  contains,  in  its  natural  order,  the  following 


fourteen  words,  viz. 
Latin. 

1.  Te 

2.  Es 

3.  Est 

4.  Sta 

5.  Tamen 

6.  Testamen 


English. 

7.  Test 

8.  Stamen 

9.  Amen 

10.  Men 

11.  Am 


English. 

12.  Me 

13.  Tame 

Scotch. 

14.  Tam 


Advantage  of  Activity. — As  animal  power  is  exhausted  exactly  in 
proportion  to  the  time  during  which  it  is  acting,  as  well  as  in  proportion 
to  the  intensity  of  force  exerted,  there  may  often  be  a great  saving  of  it 
by  doing  work  quickly,  although  with  a little  more  exertion  during  the 
time.  Suppose  two  men  of  equal  weight  to  ascend  the  same  stair,  one  of 
whom  takes  only  a minute  to  reach  the  top,  and  the  other  takes  four 
minutes,  it  will  cost  the  first  little  more  than  a fourth  part  of  the  fatigue 
which  it  costs  the  second,  because  the  exhaustion  is  in  proportion  to  the 
time  during  which  the  muscles  are  acting.  The  quick  mover  may  have 
exerted  perhaps  one-twentieth  more  force  in  the  first  instant  to  give  his 
body  the  greater  velocity,  which  was  afterwards  continued,  but  the  slow 
supported  his  load  four  times  as  long. — Arnott’s  Elements  of  Physics. 

The  Swan  with  Two  Necks. — This  sign,  which  has  long  been  an 
object  of  mystery,  has  been  explained  by  the  alteration  of  a letter.  The 
sign  was  originally  written  “ The  Swan  with  two  nicks,”  the  meaning  of 
which  we  find  to  be  thus  fully  explained,  in  a communication  to  the 
Antiquarian  Society,  by  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  At  a meeting  of  the 
Antiquarian  Society,  held  in  the  year  1810,  Sir  Joseph  Banks  presented  a 
curious  roll  of  parchment,  exhibiting  the  marks  or  nicks  made  on  the 
beaks  of  swans  and  cygnets  ill  the  rivers  and  lakes  in  Lincolnshire; 
accompanied  with  an  account  of  the  privileges  of  certain  persons  for 
keeping  swans  in  these  waters,  and  the  duties  of  the  king’s  swan-herd 
in  guarding  these  fowls  against  depredators;  also  for  regulating  their 
marks,  and  for  preventing  any  two  persons  from  adopting  the  same 
figures  and  marks  on  the  bills  of  their  swans.  Thus,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  marking  these  swans  with  two  nicks  originated  the  sign  of  the 
“ Swan  with  two  nicks,”  now  corrupted  into  the  “ Swan  with  two  necks,” 
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FAMILY  HERALD. 


RANDOM  READINGS. 

“Yesterday”  has  been  poetically  called  the  “elder  brother  of  to-day.” 

Why  is  your  nose  in  the  middle  of  your  face? — Because  it’s  the  scenter. 

Why  is  a gipsy’s  tent  like  a beacon  on  the  seas? — Because  it  is  a light 
house. 

In  the  Quebec  shipping  list  for  the  10th  of  December,  we  find  the 
following:— “ Sir  Robert  Peel  in  the  mud,  but  supposed  to  be  safe.” 

At  New  York,  a short  time  ago,  a person  applied  to  the  proper  court  to 
be  divorced  from  his  wife,  because  she  would  persist  in  putting  her  cold 
feet  against  him,  when  in  bed. 

“ I feel  a severe  paiD,”  said  a noble  patient  to  Mr.  Abemethy,  “ when 
I move  my  right  arm  so.”  “ Then,”  replied  Mr  A.,  “ why  does  your  Lord- 
ship  move  it  so  ?” 

There  are  no  oaths  in  the  Choctaw  tongue.  When  an  Indian  swears  he 
can  only  employ  English  expressions  of  profanity — the  very  worst  kind  of 
profanity  in  use. 

A provincial  contemporary,  in  a paragraph  concerning  “ express 
editions”  of  the  London  papers,  makes  the  equivocal  declaration  that  “ the 
Sun  stands  still  at  the  head  of  the  movement.” 

A person  being  seated  at  a table  between  two  tradesmen,  and  thinking 
to  be  witty  upon  them,  said,  “ How  prettily  I am  fixed  between  two 
tailors'”  “Yes,”  replied  one  of  them;  “and  being  only  two  beginners  in 
business,  we  cannot  afford  to  keep  more  than  one  goose  between  us !” 

King  George  II.  having  ordered  his  gardens  at  Kew  and  Richmond  to 
be  opened  for  the  admission  of  the  public  during  part  of  the  summer,  his 
gardener  finding  it  troublesome  to  him,  complained  to  the  kiDg  that  the 
people  gathered  the  flowers.  “What,”  said  the  monarch,  “are  my  people 
fond  of  flowers?  Then  plant  some  more.” 

A Erenchman,  who  had  resided  nearly  a year  and  a-half  in  London 
without  acquiring  three  English  phrases,  inveighed  against  the  stupidity 
of  the  people  of  the  house  where  he  lodged,  because  they  could  not 
converse  with  him.  “ Sont-ils  betes,  ces  Anglais?  (are  not  the  English  a 
stupid  race).  Here  I have  been  nearly  eighteen  months  in  this  house,  and 
the  boobies  oan’t  speak  a word  of  French  to  me  yet.” — Foreign  Review. 

An  Irish  king-at-arms,  who,  waiting  upon  the  Bishop  of  Ivillaloe  to 
summon  him  to  parliament,  and  being  dressed,  as  the  ceremony  required, 
in  heraldic  attire,  so  mystified  the  bishop’s  Pat  of  a servant  with  his 
appearance,  that  not  knowing  what  to  make  of  it,  and  carrying  off  but  a 
confused  notion  of  his  title,  he  announced  him  thus: — “My  lord  bishop, 
here’s  the  King  of  Trumps!” 

Dr.  Busby,  whose  figure  was  beneath  the  common  size,  was  one  day 
accosted,  in  a public  coffee-room,  by  an  Irish  baronet,  of  colossal  stature, 
with,  “ May  I pass  to  my  seat,  O giant?”  when  the  doctor,  politely  making 
way,  replied,  “Pass,  O pigmy!”  “Oh!  sir,”  said  the  baronet,  “my  ex- 
pression alluded  to  the  size  of  your  intellect.”  “ And  my  expression,  sir,” 
said  the  Doctor,  “ to  the  size  of  yours.” 

A farmer  finding  a dozen  of  his  men  idly  stretched  out  upon  the  ground, 
offered  a crown  to  the  one  who  was  the  laziest  of  the  lot.  Eleven  jumped 
up,  claiming  the  reward,  each  asserting  himself  to  be  “ the  laziest  dog  in 
the  universe.”  The  crown,  however,  was  awarded  to  the  twelfth,  who  had 
slothfully  kept  his  position,  and  who,  when  it  was  tendered  to  him, 
murmured  out,  “ Can’t  you  put  it  in  my  pocket?” 

A lord-lieutenant  and  his  lady  stopping  on  their  way  to  pay  a visit  to  a 
titled  family,  an  elderly  woman  came  to  the  carriage  door,  and  wishing 
them  (who  had  frequently  relieved  her  with  money)  all  happiness,  told 
them  of  having  had  an  extraordinary  dream  the  preceding  night.  Pray 
what  was  it?” — “ Oeh,  your  honour,  I dreamt  that  you  would  have  the 
goodness  to  give  me  a pound  of  sugar  and  her  ladyship  a pound  of  tea.” 
He  observed,  that  dreams  often  produced  different  results  from  what  were 
portended.  “ Oh  then,  it  may  be,  that  you  are  to  give  the  tea,  and  her 
ladyship  the  sugar!” 

When  a female  member  of  the  British  royal  family  holds  a levee,  it  is 
customary  for  her  to  kiss  the  ladies  of  the  nobility  and  others.  It  happened 
that  the  lady  of  the  late  Lord  Justice  Clerk  was,  on  one  occasion,  among 
the  number  of  those  presented  to  the  late  Princess  Amelia,  who  was  vpry 
deaf.  “ Stand  by  for  my  Lady  Justice  Clerk,”  said  the  man  in  waiting. 
Meanwhile,  some  meddling  person  whispered  him  that  his  announcement 
was  incorrect,  the  lady  being  a commoner.  By  this  time  the  kiss  prelimi- 
nary was  about  to  be  performed,  when  out  bawled  the  man  of  office, 
through  a speaking  trumpet,  “ Don’t  kiss  her,  madam,  she’s  not  a lady!” 

A dissenting  clergyman  accidentally  meeting  a member  of  his  congre- 
gation, asked  him  kindly  concerning  his  own  and  his  family’s  health.  “I 
daurna  compleen  mysel,”  said  the  man,  “ but  my  wife’s  been  bedfast  for 
the  last  three  weeks,  an’  I’m  sorry  to  say  I see  nae  signs  o’  her  mending. 
The  doctor’s  gein  her  bottle  after  bottle,  but  a’  does  nae  gude,  an’  really 
I’m  beginning  to  be  a wee  thocht  concerned  aboot  the  upshot.”  The 
clergyman  employed  the  usual  topics  of  consolation  made  and  provided 
for  such  occasions,  and  ended  by  asking  if  a visit  from  him  would  be 
acceptable.  “ Oh,  there’s  nae  necessity  for  that!”  exclaimed  the  poor 
man,  in  alarm;  “we  hae  great  reason  to  be  thankfu’  that  there’s  nae 
occasion  for  ony  thing  o’  that  kind  as  yet!” 


A well-known  chiropodist  being  “ called  in”  by  a partisan  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  and  who  was  impatient  to  be  rid  of  his  corn,  they  got  into  conversa- 
tion on  the  government  measure.  The  operator  was  for  amendment— his 
patient  preferred  the  scheme  as  it  stands;  so  the  former  slily  proposed  to 
extirpate  his  opponent’s  “corn”  at  the  end  of  three  years!  “No,  no!” 
exclaimed  the  gentleman,  “it  must  go  immediately.” 

Two  boatmen  going  one  day  at  mess  time  on  board  a vessel  lying  in  the 
harbour  of  Quebec,  were  asked  by  the  sailors  if  they  were  fond  of  pudding, 
to  which  one  of  the  former  replied,  “ Me  and  my  mate  like  the  ends  on’t 
very  well,”  of  which  he  endeavoured  to  give  proof,  by  cutting  the  pudding 
in  two,  pushing  one  half  towards  his  companion,  and  taking  the  other  to 
himself. 


Literary  Novelty. — There  is  another  book  published  about  the  cap- 
tivity of  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena.  A work  of  the  kind  must  be  dreadfully 
wanted,  for,  if  we  recollect  rightly,  there  have  only  been  six-and-thirty 
published  upon  this  subject. before. — Punch. 

Yankee  Philosophy. — If  you  wish  to  be  happy,  keep  busy.  Idleness 
is  harder  work  than  ploughing,  a good  deal.  There  is  more  fun  in 
sweating  an  hour  than  there  is  in  yawning  a centurj7.  Few  people,  how- 
ever, will  believe  this,  yet  it  is  as  true  as  Genesis.  Indolence  is  not  easy 
— neither  is  wealth  happiness.  “ Life’s  cares  are  comforts,  and  he  that  has 
none  must  be  wretched.” — American  paper. 

Translations.  — Nothing  more  difficult  than  to  get  at  the  real  meaning 
of  things.  Some  subjects  have  become  so  false  by  constant  corruption, 
that  their  origin  is  now  almost  a matter  of  speculation.  We  hasten  to 
supply  the  sense  of  as  many  expressions  as  are  not  yet  entirely  perverted. 
Our  labour  has  been  one  of  great  research. 


When  you  read  in  the  papers  that  a 
person  died  “ universally  regretted,” 

If  a person  is  reported  in  the  papers 
to  have  gone  on  the  continent  for 
the  benefit  of  his  health. 

If  a theatre  has  “ crowded  houses  ” 
every  night. 

If  the  British  Lion  wags  his  tail,  and 
begins  to  roar. 

If  a porter  wishes  you  a happy  new 
year. 

If  you  receive  a general  invitation, 


It  mmns  That  he  died  very  rich. 

„ That  his  disbursements  have  for  some 
time  been  exceeding  his  receipts. 

„ That  there  are  more  places  vacant 
than  occupied. 

„ That  the  landowners’  rights  are  as- 
sailed. 

„ That  he  wants  you  to  give  him  a 
Christmas  Box. 

„ That  you  are  not  wanted  at  all. 

Punch. 


THE  PAWNBROKER. 


Q.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  pawnbroker? — A.  That  he  is  a man 
of  principal. 

Are  his  relations  numerous? — He  is  said  to  be  uncle  to  half  the  human 


race. 

Then  he  is  a man  of  a large  family  ? — 0 yes,  his  house  is  full  of  little 
pledges. 

Are  his  literary  effusions  noted  for  their  independence? — No;  on  the 
contrary,  he  will  pin  his  writings  to  any  man's  sleeve. 

Are  they  celebrated  for  their  vigilance? — Yes;  they  are  frequently  on 
the  watch. 

Is  he  not  fond  of  quick  music? — Quite  the  reverse;  when  he  sings  the 
tenor  he  is  generally  behind  the  counter. 

And  is  he  not  something  of  a circumnavigator? — I think  so;  for  when  a 
lady  pawns  her  cloak  he  always  doubles  the  cape. 

Is  he  not  very  anxious  to  promote  the  leather  trade? — I suppose  ho  is, 
as  he  often  says  to  his  customers,  Pll  lend  you  a tanner. 

Can  he  mind  his  own  business? — By  no  means;  he  wants  to  know  the 
name  and  address  of  everybody. 

Is  the  pawnbroker  a member  of  the  Antiquarian  Society?— One  would 
imagine  so;  he  eagerly  snaps  up  articles  which  are  out  oj  date. 

And  a political  orator? — Exactly;  he  belongs  to  the  spouting  fraternity. 

I have  been  told  be  behaves  very  honourably  to  a threadbare  coat.  Is  it 
true? — It  is;  he  scorns  to  take  it  in. 

He  has  a strong  hold  on  the  affections  of  his  customers,  has  he  not? — 
Uncommonly  so;  they  will  lend  him  their  spectacles,  hats,  and  umbrellas, 
or  even  their  own  apparel,  and  he  in  return  takes  very  great  interest  in 
accommodating  them.  Mordecastelli. 


A Wardrobe. — The  following  inventory  was  found  the  other  day  in 
one  of  the  pockets  of  an  old  waistcoat,  forming  part  of  the  stock  in  trade 
of  a dealer  in  rags  and  marine  stores : — 

An  inventory  of  the  clothes 
That  cover  me  from  head,  to  toes. 


A coat  that's  much  worn 
At  the  elbows,  and  torn  ; 

A waistcoat  to  match  it— 

Partly  cut  up,  to  patch  it ; 

Two  ditto,  once  new — 

One  buff,  t’other  blue  ; 

Of  trowsers  two  pair — 

One  too  shabby  to  wear, 

Being  very  much  tatter’d, 

And  with  dirt  much  bespatter’d  ; 
Boots,  gone  at  the  soles  ; 


And  my  stockings  in  holvs  ; 

A hat  that’s  worn  brown, 

Knock’d  in  at  the  crown  ; 

A ragged  check’d  shirt, 

That  a wash  wouldn’t  hurt; 

Stocks— cravats  I have  none  ; 
Pocket-handkerchiefs,  one  ; 

Two  odd  gloves,  and  my  braces, 

And  a pair  of  bootlaces. 

Constitute  the  whole  lot 
Of  apparel  I’ve  got.  Anonymous. 


Published  by  George  Biggs,  of  421,  Strand,  London;  to  whom  all 
Communications  are  requested  to  be  sent. 

Frlnted  at  the  flteam-presa  of  W.  H.  Cox,  5,  Orest  Queen  Street,  Lincoln’!  Inn  Fields. 


FAMILY 

Useful  Information  anft 


HE  THAT  IS  GOOD  MAT  HOPE  TO  BECOME  BETTER;  HE 
THAT  IS  BAD  MAT  PEAR  THAT  HE  WILL  BECOME  WORSE; 
FOR  VICE,  VIRTUE,  AND  TIME,  NEVER  STAND  STILL. 


HERALD 

Amusement  for  tfje  iMlion. 


EVEN  LITE  THAT  IS  NOT  AS  WE  WISH  IT,  NEED  NOT  BE 
FRUITLESS  OF  GOOD;  AND  IF  NOT  FRUITLESS  OF  GOOD, 
IT  IS  NOT  WITHOUT  A HAPPINESS. 


No.  149.— Vol.  III.]  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  MARCH  14,,  1846.  [Price  On*  Penny. 


WILLIE  WILSON’S  MISCHANTER. — A Moral  Tale. 


Oh,  Willie  Wilson  dwelt  in  Fife — 

A wanton  wag  I wat  was  he — 

An*  Willie  thocht  upon  a wife, 

Sae  Maggie  Duff  he  gaed  to  see. 

Oh,  Meg  was  mild,  and  Meg  was  meek  ; 

Oh,  Meg  was  fair  in  Willie’s  e’e  ; 

Sae  seven  times  in  ilka  week 
He  gaed  his  bonnie  Meg  to  see. 

Ae  dreary  nicht,  saewet  an*  windy — 

I’m  sure  that  love  did  blind  his  e’e — 
He  gaed  an’  tirl’d  at  the  wrang  window, 
An’  cried,  “ Oh,  Maggy  ! come  to  me.” 

When  Maggie’s  mistress  (honest  woman) 
Cam’  to  the  door  her  lane  to  see 
Whether  or  no  the  voice  was  human 
That  did  her  greatly  terrifie. 

Puir  Willie  thocht  it  was  his  Mag, 

An’  ran  an*  hugg’d  her  lovingly. 


Oh,  Willie  was  a wanton  wag, 

To  kiss  a wife  three  score  an’  three  ! 

The  auld  wife  roar’d  like  thunder  out, 

An’  mony  fock  cam’  oot  to  see 
"What  a’  the  hurry  was  aboot, 

An’  wha  had  raised  sic  devilrie. 

While  Willie — puirchield! — took  his  heels, 
An’  aff  like  lightnin’  he  did  flee  ; 

He  ran  as  if  a score  o’  deils 
Were  chasin’  him  maist  speedily. 

When  he  wan’  hame  he  breathed  this  prayer: 
“ If  e’er  I gang  awa’  to  see 
A lass  at  e’enin’  ony  mair, 

May  I be  hung  upon  a tree  ! ” 

Noo,  whae’er  roads  this  tale  I hope 
That  they  this  moral  in’t  may  see — 
“We  aye  should  look  afore  we  loup, 

If  frae  mistakes  we  saved  wad  be.” 
J.  A.  Perthensis. 


THE  STORY  TELLER. 

MALINA  GRAY. — An  American  Tale. 

BY  SIRS.  ANN  S.  STEPHENS. 


How  is  the  warm  and  loving  heart  requited 
In  this  harsh  world,  where  it  awhile  must  dwell  l 
Its  best  affections  wrong'd,  betray'd,  and  slighted — 

Such  is  the  doom  of  those  who  love  too  well. 

Better  the  weary  dove  should  close  its  pinion. 

Fold  up  its  golden  ivings,  and  be  at  peace, 

And  early  enter  that  serene  dominion 

Where  earthly  cares  and  earthly  sorrows  cease. — L.  E.  L. 

My  birth  place — a quiet,  old-fashioned  village  of  Connecticut— was  one 
of  the  greenest  and  most  picturesque  spots  that  human  eye  ever  dwelt 
upou,  or  that  human  ingenuity  ever  contrived  to  destroy.  On  one  of  its 
eminences  stood  a handsome  white  dwelling-house,  with  green  blinds,  and 
a portico  of  lattice-work,  covered  half  the  year  with  crimson  trumpet- 
flowers  and  cinnamon-roses.  In  the  winter,  when  the  trees  were  leafless, 
we  had  a full  view  of  this  house  from  our  cottage,  and  could  almost  dis- 
tinguish its  inmates  as  they  passed  in  and  out  through  the  portico.  Even 
in  the  summer  its  white  walls  might  here  and  there  be  seen  gleaming 
through  the  green  foliage;  and  very  frequently  the  figures  of  two  young 
girls  appeared  at  night-fall  wandering  through  the  garden  which  sloped 
down  the  hill,  where  the  flower-beds  and  thickets  were,  at  the  twilight 
hour,  rendered  golden  by  the  sun  as  he  plunged  over  Castle-rock,  de- 
luging it  with  a glory  which  kindled  up  the  whole  landscape. 

This  house  was  occupied  by  a widow,  and  the  two  girls  were  her 
daughters.  Their  homestead  was  their  joint  property,  with  a small  farm, 
which  lay  farther  up  the  hill.  They  might  have  had  other  means  of  sup- 
port; but  I was  too  young  at  the  time  to  be  informed  on  the  subject. 
Certain  it  is,  that  possession,  or  some  other  claim  to  standing  which  I 
could  not  appreciate,  gave  a distinction  to  the  family  which  made  the 
widow  a sort  of  village  aristocrat — a female  leader  in  the  church—  and  one 
of  those  sanctimonious  domestic  tyrants  who  profess  to  do  everything  from 
principle,  and  to  consider  those  impulses  and  generous  feelings  of  the  heart 
which  are  its  brightest  waters,  things  to  struggle  with  and  pray  against. 
Her  husband  had  been  dead  many  years,  and  must  have  been  a man  of 
some  consequence  in  the  village.  Her  daughters  were  pleasant  girls — one 
of  them  decidedly  handsome — but  totally  unlike,  both  in  person  and  cha- 
racter. Phebe,  the  eldest,  had  always  been  a gentle  and  quiet  child — one 
of  those  retiring  and  sensitive  creatures  whose  whole  being  seems  imbued 
with  religion,  naturally,  as  flowers  are  with  colour  and  perfume.  When  a 
mere  child,  she  became  a member  of  the  old  Presbyterian  church,  on  School- 
hill;  and  this  circumstance  served  to  make  her  a favourite  with  the  mother, 
and  to  strengthen  that  most  deceitful  of  all  passions,  spiritual  pride,  in 
her  heart.  In  the  church  Mrs.  Gray  was  feared  and  looked  up  to;  for 
she  was  a strong-minded,  intelligent  woman — bland  in  tone,  and  smooth  in 
manner;  but,  in  reality,  selfish  in  heart,  and  stubborn  of  purpose.  With 
these  qualities  she  retained  an  influence  among  the  brethren  which  strength 


of  intellect,  without  goodness  of  heart,  will  often  acquire  over  weaker 
minds,  however  pure  they  be,  even  to  a dangerous  extent.  If  the  mother 
was  feared  and  reverenced,  little  Phebe  was  loved  and  petted  like  a flower 
among  the  members — old  and  young,  high  and  low — all  looked  with  affection 
on  the  lamb  of  their  flock;  and  so  she  grew  up  among  them,  perhaps  the 
purest  and  sweetest  creature  that  ever  bloomed  in  the  bosom  of  a Christian 
church.  But  Malina— the  bright,  romping,  mischievous  Malina — with  her 
sunny  brown  eyes,  her  rosy  cheeks,  and  dimples  that  played  about  them 
like  sunshine  trembling  in  the  heart  of  a rose — there  was  little  hope  of 
Malina,  poor  thing!  The  good  old  deacon  shook  his  head  gravely  when 
she  was  mentioned;  and  more  than  once,  when  she  had  been  observed,  iu 
the  widow’s  cushioned  pew,  peeping,  with  a roguish  smile,  from  under  her 
gipsy-hat  at  some  schoolmate  in  the  gallery,  or  smoothing  the  folds  of  her 
muslin  dress,  and  tying  her  pink  sash  into  all  sorts  of  love-knots  during 
service,  the  clergyman  had  reproved  her  with  a look  from  the  pulpit — a 
proceeding  which  only  frightened  the  dimples  from  her  face,  and  deluged 
it  with  crimson  for  a moment,  which  impulse  of  shame  was  soon  followed 
by  a saucy  pout  of  the  red  lips ; a toss  of  the  gipsy-bonnet,  which  made 
the  roses  on  its  crown  tremble;  and  perhaps  a desperate  jerk  at  the  sash, 
which  destroyed  all  tbe  love-knots,  and  left  the  ends  crumpled  in  her  lap; 
while  her  mother  sat  frowning  majestically  all  the  time,  and  poor  Phebe 
was  doing  her  best  to  hide  the  tears  and  blushes  which  her  sister’s  disgrace 
had  occasioned.  Still,  though  Malina  was  a romp  and  a.  sad  reprobate  in 
the  estimation  of  a sect  which  had  made  old  Connecticut  celebrated  among 
the  States  by  the  strictness  and  sobriety  of  their  lives,  there  was  something 
about  the  girl  that  stole  even  upon  their  austere  habits — a warmth  of  heart 
and  generosity  of  feeling  that  no  faults  could  check  or  conceal.  She  had 
a winning,  soft,  and  exceedingly  arch  manner,  peculiarly  her  own,  which 
few  could  resist;  a ready  wit,  and  a laugh  that  rang  through  the  heart  like 
the  tones  of  a silver  bell,  and  which  made  the  old  deacon  smile,  even  while 
he  was  lecturing  her.  Before  Malina  was  eighteen  she  had  good  cause  to 
congratulate  herself  that  she  was  not  a “church  member;”  for  most 
assuredly  would  she  have  been  expelled,  had  this  been  the  case.  At  that 
season  a sectarian  feud  had  arisen  between  the  Episcopal  church  and  our 
old  meeting-house — a difference  of  opinion  which  went  well  nigh  to  destroy 
all  social  intercourse  in  our  village.  The  Episcopalians  had  offered  a prac- 
tical reproof  to  the  upright  manner  in  which  the  Presbyterians  were  in 
the  habit  of  addressing  the  throne  of  grace,  by  erecting  kneeling  boards 
in  the  pews  of  their  church,  a course  which  led  our  minister  into  open 
denunciation  of  such  heresy  from  the  pulpit,  where  he  eloquently  de- 
fended his  own  manner  of  worship  by  a sermon  containing  manifold 
heads,  and  a prayer  which  was  responded  to  by  a congregation  more 
resolutely  upright,  both  in  body  and  mind,  than  ever.  This  sermon,  of 
course,  was  answered  from  the  white  church  with  some  spirit,  and,  in  the 
midst  of  the  controversy  which  arose,  Malina  Gray  took  it  into  her  pretty 
head  to  exhibit  a fashionable  bonnet,  which  she  had  purchased  in  New 
Haven,  and  a smart  silk  dress,  in  the  Episcopal  church,  not  only  without 
asking  her  mother’s  consent,  but  directly  against  her  known  wishes.  It 
was  even  rumoured  that  she  did  not  rise,  but  absolutely  bent  forward  anti 
covered  her  pretty  face  with  her  pocket  handkerchief,  during  the  whole 
time  of  prayer,  and  that,  on  leaving  the  church,  three  persons  had  heard 
her  say  that  she  was  delighted  with  the  sermon,  and  particularly  with  the 
chant,  it  was  so  droll.  It  was  in  vain  that  Malina  defended  her  conduct, 
in  vain  she  insisted  that  she  had  bent  forward  and  used  her  handkerchief 
only  to  conceal  the  motion  of  her  lips  as  she  ate  half  a dozen  peppermint 
drops,  and  a head  of  green  fennel  which  a companion  had  given  her.  She 
could  not  disprove  her  presence  at  the  church,  and  that  alone  was 
considered  as  rank  rebellion  against  her  mother,  and  an  insult  to  the 
congregation  with  which  she  had  been  taught  to  worship.  Dark  were  the 
looks  and  manifold  the  lectures  which  poor  Malina  was  compelled  to 
endure  after  this.  When  she  entered  the  old  meeting-house  on  the 
following  Sabbath,  every  one  looked  coldly  upon  her.  The  minister  even 
hinted  at  her  delinquency  in  his  prayers,  and,  during  the  sermon  two  or 
three  passages  were  applied  directly  to  herself,  by  the  steady  and  reproving 
glance  which  he  fixed  upon  her  from  the  pulpit.  Notv  Malina  was  not  of 
a temperament  to  bear  all  this  patiently.  She  believed  it  intendod  to 
annoy  and  humble  her.  So,  instead  of  receiving  the  chastisement  with 
becoming  humility,  she  arose  from  her  seat,  opened  the  pen  door,  in  spite 
of  her  mother’s  detaining  hand,  and  hurried  down  the  tp-isle,  her  eyes 
sparkling  with  tears,  and  her  cheeks  crimsoned  with  a degree  of  excite- 
ment which  ill  became  the  house  of  God. 

To  be  perfectly  aware  of  the  enormity  of  Malina’s  conduct,  our  reader 
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must  bring  to  mind  the  discipline  of  the  times,  and  the  rigid  decorum 
exacted  by  the  people  in  their  places  of  worship,  where  nothing  short  of  a 
fainting  fit  oi^p,  dispensation  of  apoplexy  could  excuse  the  interruption  of 
a sermon.  _ Never  was  a bod}'  of  people  so  overwhelmed  with  astonish- 
ment and  dismay.  The  widow  arose  from  her  seat,  pale  with  resentment, 
for  it  was  by  her  private  request  that  the  minister  had  pointed  out  the 
spirited  girl  as  a transgressor  before  the  congregation — she  half  opened 
the  pew-door,  paused  a momen-,  and  sat  down  again,  with  her  lips  firmly 
compressed,  and  a spirit  burnh.g  in  her  dark  eyes,  which  in  another  might 
have  been  thought  as  much  to  be  condemned  as  that  of  her  child.  Phebe, 
the  mild  and  gentle  Phebe,  blushed  crimson  with  a feeling  of  sympathy 
for  her  sister,  which  could  not,  with  all  her  meekness  of  disposition,  be 
entirely  suppressed.  When  the  glow  died  away  from  her  cheeks,  she  was 
in  tears,  and  wept  silently  till  the  service  closed. 

When  Mrs.  Gray  reached  home  that  afternoon,  sternly  ruminating  on 
the  best  means  of  conquering  the  refractory  spirit  of  her  child,  she  found 
the  house  locked,  and  the  rooms  empty  as  she  had  left  them.  Malina  was 
no  where  to  be  found.  It  was  in  vain  that  Phebe  searched  for  the  culprit. 
She  went  to  their  mutual  sleeping-chamber,  hoping  to  find  her  there,  but 
all  was  silent.  She  lifted  the  muslin  drapery  that  fell  over  the  bed  like  a 
summer  cloud,  put  her  hand  through  the  open  sash,  and  parting  the  thick 
green  leaves  of  a cinnamon  rose  tree  that  half  darkened  it,  looked 
anxiously  up  and  down  the  road,  and  along  the  footpath  which  threaded 
the  river’s  brink.  But  the  waters  gliding  quietly  by,  and  a fish-hawk 
soaring  up  from  the  shore  just  below  the  bridge,  with  an  unfortunate  perch 
in  his  claws,  alone  rewarded  her  gaze.  Still  she  leaned  from  the  window, 
apprehensive  on  her  sister’s  account,  but  afraid  to  extend  her  search 
beyond  the  house,  for  never  in  the  whole  course  of  her  life  had  Mrs.  Gray 
permitted  her  children  to  walk  even  in  the  garden  on  a Sabbath  day;  a 
walk  to  and  from  the  old  meeting-house,  morning  and  evening,  was  all  the 
exercise  that  she  had  allowed  them.  Phebe  felt  as  if  almost  transgressing 
a domestic  rule  even  while  she  lingered  with  her  head  out  of  the  window, 
and  when  the  chamber  door  opened,  she  started  back  like  a guilty  thing, 
and  with  a violence  that  sent  a shower  of  pink  leaves  half  over  the  room, 
from  the  full  blown  roses  which  fell  rustling  together  from  her  hands. 

Mrs.  Gray  entered  the  chamber  quietly,  but  a little  paler  than  usual, 
and  with  her  lips  still  slightly  compressed.  She  evidently  expected  to 
find  the  culprit  there,  but  when  she  saw  only  her  elder  daughter  standing 
by  the  window  in  tears,  and  with  a look  of  trouble  on  her  sweet  face,  her 
own  composure  seemed  a little  shaken;  still  she  did  not  speak,  but  going 
up  to  the  toilet,  took  a pocket  bible  from  its  snowy  cover,  and  dusting 
away  the  rose  leaves  that  had  fallen  there  with  her  handkerchief,  was 
about  to  leaye  the  room  again.  As  she  passed  through  the  door,  Phebe 
found  courage  to  follow  her. 

“ Oh,  mother,”  she  said,  “ what  can  have  become  of  her?  Where  can 
she  be?  Let  me  go  and  look.” 

“ It  is  the  Sabbath,”  said  Mrs.  Gray,  in  her  usual  slow,  mild  voice. 

“1  know  it  is,  mother,”  replied  the  weeping  girl;  “but  when  a lamb 
strays  from  the  flock,  can  there  be  wrong  in  bringing  it  home  again, 
even  on  the  Sabbath?  ’ 

“ You  may  search  for  your  sister  in  the  garden,”  was  the  reply,  “ and 
when  she  is  found  bring  her  to  the  parlour.  Our  minister  will  be  there, 
and  if  she  does  not  beg  his  pardon  for  her  flagrant  conduct,  even  on  her 
knees,  if  he  desires  it,  she  is  henceforth  no  child  of  mine!” 

“ Oh,  mother,  do  not  urge  her  to-night.  You  know  how  high-spirited 
and  resolute  She  is — and,  indeed,  indeed,  I must  think  they  have  been  too 
hard  with  her;  it  was  cruel  to  expose  her  fault  before  the  whole  village, 
her  schoolmates  and  ail,  and  she  so  proud  and  sensitive.  I wonder  it 
didn’t  kill  her.” 

“ Have  you  also  become  rebellious?”  said  Mrs.  Gray,  turning  her  eyes 
with  steady  disapproval  on  the  agitated  girl,  and  marvelling  within  herself 
at  the  burst  of  feeling  which  she  evinced. 

“ You  will  never,  I trust,  find  me  rebellious,”  replied  Phebe,  meekly,  but 
weeping  all  the  time.  “ I know  that  Malina  has  faults;  who  has  not?  but 
they  are  such  as  har^h  treatment  will  perpetuate,  not  conquer.  She  is  so 
kind,  so  warm-hearted,  that  you  can  persuade  her  to  anything.” 

“ I do  not  choose  to  persuade  my  children,”  said  the  mother,  moving 
forward.  “ Go;  seek  Malina  in  the  garden,  and  bring  her  to  me  as  I 
desired.” 

“ But  I fear  she  is  not  in  the  garden,”  said  Phebe,  doubtingly. 

“ Then  seek  her  elsewhere,  but  return  soon,”  was  Mrs.  Gray’s  reply, 
and  she  went  down  stairs  just  as  Phebe  heard  the  minister  knocking  at  the 
front  door. 

Phebe  tied  on  her  cottage  bonnet,  and  flinging  a scarf  over  her  white 
dress,  went  into  the  garden.  She  traversed  the  flower-beds,  searched 
among  the  rose  thickets  and  the  lilac  trees,  calling  Malina  by  name,  but 
all  without  effect.  More  than  once,  when  a rustling  among  the  bushes, 
created  by  a tame  rabbit,  reached  her  ear,  she  started  and  listened  with  an 
expectation  that  her  call  would  be  answered.  After  searching  through 
the  garden  and  around  the  rock  spring — a fountain  of  water  that  leaped 
through  a hollow  at  the  foot  of  a hill  into  a natural  basin  of  solid  granite 
—we  saw  her  come  out  into  the  road  and  look  anxiously  toward  the  pine 
grove  on  our  side  of  the  river,  with  her  hand  shading  her  eyes,  and  her 
scarf  fluttering  the  breeze. 

As  our  cottage  stood  on  neutral  ground,  between  the  two  sections  of  the 
village,  so  our  family  was  perhaps  the  only  one  within  three  miles  which 
did  not  take  part  in  the  religious  controversy  going  on.  It  was  our  usual 
custom  to  worship  in  the  old  meeting-house  in  the  morning,  and  in  thp 


afternoon  attend  service  in  the  Episcopal  church.  This  habit  left  us 
ignorant  of  what  had  been  passing  on  School-hill,  and  when  we  saw  Phebe 
Gray  out  in  the  open  street  that  Sabbath  evening,  we  felt  that  something 
unusual  must  have  occurred.  She  remained,  as  I have  described,  with  a 
hand  shading  her  eyes  for  more  than  a minute,  and  then  hurried  down 
the  road  toward  the  bridge,  at  a quicker  pace  than  we  had  ever  seen  her 
walk  before.  After  crossing  the  bridge,  she  paused  a moment  on  seeing  our 
family  sitting  at  the  door — some  of  us  on  the  steps,  and  others  reading  on 
the  green  sward  in  which  they  were  bedded — as  if  prompted  to  come  towards 
us;  but  changing  her  mind,  she  followed  the  road  a few  steps,  and  then 
turned  into  the  pine  grove,  through  a footpath  which  led  along  that 
portion  which  skirted  the  river.  After  a little  time  she  came  in  sight 
again,  retracing  her  steps  with  another  person,  whom  we  recognized  as 
Malina.  Their  progress  was  very  slow;  Phebe’s  arm  was  around  her 
sister’s  waist,  and  she  seemed  to  be  talking  with  great  earnestness.  When 
they  came  opposite  our  house  we  could  see  Malina’s  face,  though  after  the 
first  glance  toward  us  she  turned  it  away,  as  if  ashamed  of  the  tears  which 
stained  her  cheeks.  Her  dress  was  disordered  and  a little  soiled  by  the 
moss  on  which  she  had  evidently  flung  herself;  her  gipsy  hat  was  blown 
on  one  side,  exposing  a profusion  of  brown  ringlets,  slightly  dishevelled, 
and  out  of  curl  enough  to  make  them  fall  more  profusely  than  usual  over 
her  neck  and  shoulders.  She  walked  with  an  impatient  step,  and  seemed 
a little  restless  under  the  restraint  of  her  sister’s  arm;  but  when  they  got 
within  the  shadow  of  the  chestnuts,  and,  as  they  supposed,  beyond  our 
observation,  we  saw  her  pause  all  of  a sudden,  fling  her  arms  round  Phebe’s 
neck,  and  kiss  her  more  than  once  with  a degree  of  affection  which  spoke 
volumes  in  her  favour.  After  this  she  arranged  the  hat  on  her  head  with 
considerable  care,  and  allowed  the  folds  of  her  disordered  dress  to  be 
smoothed.  Then,  with  another  kiss,  the  two  girls  crossed  the  bridge, 
each  with  her  arm  circling  the  other,  and  in  this  position  they  walked  up 
the  hill  and  disappeared  in  the  portico  of  their  own  dwelling. 

The  two  girls  entered  the  family  parlour;  Malina  with  her  cheek  flushed 
once  more,  and  a step  tremulous  but  haughty.  Poor  Phebe  clung  to  her 
side,  looking  frightened  and  much  more  like  a culprit  than  her  sister.  Mrs. 
Gray  was  seated  at  a table,  looking  cold,  precise,  and  courteous  as  if 
nothing  had  happened;  her  black  silk  dress  was  arranged  with  that 
scrupulous  care  which  she  always  bestowed  on  her  raiment.  Her  false 
curls  were  carefully  fastened  beneath  the  slate-coloured  ribands  and  the 
fine  lace  border  of  her  cap,  while  a muslin  neckerchief  was  folded  on  her 
bosom,  beneath  the  dress,  sufficiently  low  to  reveal  a neck  that  had  not 
yet  lost  all  its  whiteness,  and  a string  of  large  gold  beads  which  encircled 
it.  The  family  bible  lay  open  before  her,  but  she  was  not  reading,  for  in 
an  easy  chair  close  by  sat  the  minister.  Ho  had  been  pastor  at  School- 
hill  for  more  than  twenty  years,  was  naturally  a kind  man,  but  believed 
the  well-being  of  his  congregation  to  be  identified  with  certain  doctrinal 
points,  which  to  dispute  wa9  rank  heresy.  He  looked  very  grave 
when  the  girls  entered,  and  rather  restless,  as  if  the  duty  which 
brought  him  there  was  one  which  his  naturally  kind  heart  would 
have  avoided. 

“ Phebe,  you  may  go  to  your  chamber,”  said  Mrs.  Gray  to  her  eldest 
daughter,  who  had  followed  Malina  to  a chintz  sofa,  and  was  about  to  sit 
down  by  her  side. 

Phebe  hesitated  aud  looked  toward  her  mother,  as  if  anxious  to  remain ; 
but  as  she  parted  her  lips  to  speak,  a more  decided  command  sent  her 
weeping  from  the  room. 

Chapter  II. 

“ Oh,  it  is  pleasant  for  the  good  to  die — to  fed 
Their  last  mild  pulses  throbbing,  while  the  seal 
Of  death  is  placed  upon  the  tranquil  brow  ; 

The  soul  in  quiet  looks  within  itself 

And  sees  the  heavens  pictured  faintly  there." 

Those  less  innocent  and  pure-minded  than  Phebe  Gray  might  have 
thought  lightly  both  of  her  sister’s  fault  and  its  probable  punishment,  hut 
to  one  brought  up  in  the  strict  discipline  of  a Connecticut  church,  and  with 
a deep  reverence  for  all  its  exactions,  anything  like  contempt  of  them  was 
little  less  than  sacrilege;  and  to  be  reprimanded  by  the  minister,  a disgrace 
which  would  have  broken  poor  Phebe’s  heart,  had  she  been  called  upon  to 
endure  it  instead  of  her  sister.  When  she  reached  her  room,  the  gentle 
girl  knelt  down  in  the  midst  of  her  tears  and  prayed  earnestly,  for  in  all 
her  troubles  and  in  all  her  tranquil  joys,  she  had  a Father  to  whom  she 
could  plead  as  a little  child— a Father  in  heaven,  though  she  had  none  on 
earth. 

Phebe  was  yet  kneeling,  subdued  and  tranquilized,  for  prayer  was  the 
poetry  of  her  existence,  when  the  door  was  flung  suddenly  open,  and 
Malina  entered  the  chamber,  her  eyes  flashing  and  her  lips  trembling  with 
passionate  feelings. 

“ Never!”  she  exclaimed,  while  the  tears  stood  on  her  burning  cheeks, 
“ never,  never !” 

“ What  has  happened — what  have  they  done  to  you?”  inquired  her 
gentle  sister,  rising  from  her  knees.  “ Oh,  Malina,  do  not  look  so  angry, 
I scarcely  know  you  with  that  face.” 

“Angry,  sister!  who  would  not  be  angry,  persecuted  as  I am?  and  all 
because  I would  not  sit  still  and  be  insulted  in  open  church;  because  I did 
not  cringe  in  my  seat  and  acknowledge  that  to  hear  a sermon  from  any 
man  hut  Minister  Brown  was  a,  deadly  sin? — but  I will  never  listen  to  him 
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again,  never  enter  the  old  meeting-house  while  he  preaches  there — 1 will 
take  a vow  here— and  this  moment.” 

As  she  spoke,  the  excited  girl  snatched  the  pocket  bible  which  her 
mother  had  replaced  on  the  toilet,  and  was  about  to  press  her  burning 
lips  upon  the  cover;  but  Phebe  sprang  forward,  laid  her  small  hand  on 
the  book,  and  turned  her  pale,  earnest  face  on  the  excited  features  of  her 
sister. 

“ Malina!”  she  said. 

There  was  something  solemn  and  sweet  in  the  tone  with  which  this 
little  word  was  uttered — a look  of  awe  and  wonder  in  the  large  blue  eyes 
which  Phebe  Gray  lifted  to  her  sister’s  face,  which  would  have  checked 
the  passions  of  a fiend — a flood  of  crimson  rushed  over  Malina’s  face,  she 
laid  the  bible  down,  covered  her  eyes  with  both  hands,  and  shuddered 
amid  her  tears  with  a sense  of  the  sacrilege  which  she  had  been  tempted  to 
commit.  Phebe  drew  her  gently  to  the  bed,  and  when  they  were  seated, 
she  placed  an  arm  around  her  neck,  and  kissed  the  trembling  fingers  that 
covered  her  eyes. 

“ Don’t  cry,”  she  said  softly,  repeating  her  kiss,  “ they  have  been  harsh 
perhaps,  but  it  was  intended  for  your  good.” 

Malina  suddenly  removed  her  hands— dashing  the  tears  from  her  eyes 
with  the  action — while  her  lips  and  cheeks  began  to  glow  again. 

“ Phebe,”  she  said,  sitting  upright  and  grasping  her  sister’s  hand, 
“ Phebe,  you  will  not  believe  it,  but  our  mother  has  commanded  me  to 
kneel  down  before  the  minister,  and  ask  his  pardon  for  what  I have  done.” 

A look  of  indignation,  almost  the  first  that  had  ever  visited  the  sweet 
features  of  Phebe  Gray,  was  all  the  answer  she  could  give. 

“But  you  did  not  obey?”  she  said  at  last. 

“Obey,  sister!  no,  no;  but  I said  things  which  made  them  both  look 
aghast.  They  called  me  audacious,  and  so  I was — they  called  me  an  un- 
natural child,  and  so  I was— for  I told  my  mother  that  she  was  a tyrant,  to 
her  face.  I told  Minister  Brown  that  I was  not  audacious  enough  to  mock 
my  Creator,  by  giving  the  homage  which  He  alone  should  have  to  a weak 
fellow-creature;  and  when  they  would  have  read  me  a chapter  in  the  bible, 
I told  them  the  holy  book  was  given  as  a blessing,  not  to  be  used  as  a pun- 
ishment, with  much  more — but  this  I fear  has  made  you  angry  with  me 
already;  Dear  Phebe!  don’t  you  turn  against  me  with  the  rest,  I am 
wretched  enough  without  that.” 

“But  what  did  the  minister  say?  surely  he  did  not  wish  you  to  humble 
yourself  so  far?”  inquired  Phebe,  thoughtfully. 

“ No,  he  begged  my  mother  not  to  urge  it,  and  even  said  that  he  had  per- 
haps acted  unwisely  in  reprimanding  me  from  the  pulpit.  But  mother  still 
insisted.  I do  believe  she  is  setting  her  cap  at  Parson  Brown,  and  thinks 
if  I kneel  to  him  he  will  return  the  compliment  by  kneeling  to  her.”  Here 
Malina  broke  off  with  an  hysterical  laugh,  while  a flash  of  mischievous 
humour  shone  through  her  tears. 

Phebe  smiled  very  faintly,  and  kissing  her  sister  once  more,  murmured, 
“But  there  is  One  to  whom  we  may  kneel;”  and  sinking  to  her  knees, 
Phebe  Gray  kept  Malina’s  hand,  and  would  have  drawn  her  to  the  same 
position. 

“ I am  not  fit  to  pray,”  exclaimed  the  passionate  girl,  struggling  faintly 
to  free  her  hand. 

Phebe  did  not  urge  her,  but  scarcely  were  the  first  faint  words  of  her 
own  petition  breathed  through  the  chamber,  when  Malina  was  by  her  side, 
and  when  they  went  to  rest  that  night,  the  high-spirited  girl  went  to  sleep 
with  her  head  nestled  on  her  sister’s  bosom,  half  subdued  by  her  pure  and 
affectionate  counsel. 

Mrs.  Gray  had  no  sympathy  for  the  faults  of  a warm  and  sensitive  dis- 
position. She  scarcely  knew  what  an  impulse  was;  even  her  anger  was 
systematical,  and  she  exhibited  it  with  a cold  perseverance  which  only 
served  to  irritate  and  mortify  her  daughter.  Like  all  girls,  Malina  was 
fond  of  dress,  but  months  went  by  and  Mrs.  Gray  seemed  altogether  uncon- 
scious of  her  wants.  She  had  kept  her  resolution  not  to  enter  the  old  meet- 
ing-house again,  and  when  Mrs.  Gray  brought  home  a new  dress  or  shawl 
for  Phebe,  Malina  was  quietly  told  that,  as  she  never  went  to  meeting,  her 
old  dresses  were  quite  good  enough  for  school ; indeed  it  is  doubtful  if  she 
would  have  been  permitted  to  remain  at  home  but  for  the  claim  which  her 
majority  would  give  upon  the  property.  Mis.  Gray  was  quite  too  politic 
for  violent  measures,  so  she  contented  herself  with  annoying  negatives,  and 
tormented  her  sensitive  and  high-tempered  child  by  doing  nothing,  while 
she  comforted  her  self-sanctity  with  a belief  that  it  was  all  meek  and 
(Christian  forbearance.  It  was  not  long  before  the  gay,  dashing  Malina 
I.  came  one  of  the  most  shabbily  dressed  girls  in  the  village.  She  wore 
h r thin  straw  gipsy  and  roses  through  all  the  cold  winter  months — mended 
h r gloves  over  and  over  again — concealed  her  summer  dresses  beneath  a 
cloak  when  she  came  to  school,  and  returned  the  jeers  of  her  schoolmates 
w ith  a sort  of  impotent  pride  whieh  soon  silenced  them.  When  spring 
<■  line,  she  still  remained  obstinate  in  her  determination  never  to  visit  the  old 
u eeting-house  so  long  as  Parson  Brown  preached  there.  A few  kind  words 
from  her  mother  might  have  persuaded  her,  but  those  words  were  not 
sji  oken.  Mrs.  Gray  only  showed  her  sense  of  this  contumacious  conduct 
by  heaping  that  finery  on  poor  Phebe  which  should  have  been  her  sister’s, 
but  which  she  was  forbidden  even  to  share  with  her.  Well,  the  spring 
o ime  round  again,  and  Malina  was  still  obstinate.  She  bleached  her  bon- 
net, brightened  up  the  roses,  and  altered  over  the  old  muslin  dress,  with 
an  ingenuity  which  made  her  wardrobe  quite  respectable  once  more;  but 
.he  was  not  happy  in  her  disobedience,  the  habits  of  her  childhood  couhl 
not  be  shaken  off  ;o  i .ily , aud  many  a quiet  Sabbath,  as  she  sat  by  her 
chamber  window,  and  watched  Phebe  gather  a bandful  of  snowdrops  in 
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the  yard,  spread  her  green  parasol  and  go  forth  to  “meeting”  by  her 
mother’s  side,  looking  so  chaste  and  beautiful  in  her  white  dress  and  new 
cottage  bonnet,  poor  Malina  would  turn  away  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  and 
think  of  the  old  meeting-house,  with  a yearning  wish  to  sit  in  the  familv 
pew  once  more,  which  made  her  pretty  chamber  seem  almost  like  a prison 

How  long  this  state  of  things  might  have  remained  is  uncertain,  but  that 
spring  Minister  Brown  was  taken  ill.  He  preached  in  that  same  pulpit 
thirty  years,  and  had  grown  old  in  it.  It  was  a melancholy  service  which 
the  deacon  read  after  announcing  the  state  of  their  pastor  to  the  congrega- 
tion, for  it  was  the  first  time  in  many  years  that  Minister  Brown  had  been 
absent  from  his  people.  It  seemed  all  that  solemn  day  as  if  the  angel  of 
death  were  mournfully  brooding  over  the  old  meeting-house,  and  when  the 
closing  prayer  was  made,  sobs  deep  and  audible  were  heard  in  tb 
congregation. 

Another  Sabbath  came,  and  our  minister  grew  worse.  After  the  solemn 
service  was  over,  the  deacon  arose  to  appoint  watchers  for  the  sufferin' 
man.  It  is  a solemn  and  beautiful  practice,  that  of  “ appointing  watcher, 
for  the  sick  in  our  Connecticut  churches.  When  the  village  is  collected 
together  in  one  vast  family,  it  is  both  an  affecting  and  pleasant  sight  to 
witness  the  young  and  kind-hearted  rise,  with  blooming  cheeks  and  modest 
looks,  to  offer  themselves  as  nurses  for  the  sick.  Among  the  first  wh  > 
arose  that  Sabbath  was  Malina  Gray,  and  her  eyes  were  full  of  tears.  The 
deacon  was  looking  very  sad  when  he  cast  his  eyes  over  the  congregation 
to  mark  who  would  rise.  When  he  saw  Malina  standing  there  in  her  sim- 
ple dress,  and  her  beautiful  face  shaded  by  her  last  year’s  bonnet,  a mois- 
ture glistened  in  his  eyes  also,  and  he  smiled  kindly  as  her  name  was 
pronounced. 

Malina  went  home  with  a full  heart.  When  she  thought  of  the  minister 
ill  and  suffering,  it  smote  her  that  she  could  ever  have  felt  enmity  toward 
him.  He  was  a widower  and  childless,  so  all  that  week  she  lingered  by 
his  bed,  prepared  his  medicines,  smoothed  the  pillows  beneath  his  fevered 
temples;  and  many  a time,  when  no  one  was  near,  would  the  warm-hearted 
but  wayward  creature  kneel  down,  cover  his  hand  with  tears,  and  beseech 
him  to  forget  the  harsh,  rude  language  which  she  had  used  that  night  at 
her  mother’s. 

Our  minister  was  trembling  on  the  verge  of  another  world,  and  he  felt 
perhaps  that  Malina  also  had  something  to  forgive,  and  at  such  times  he 
would  lay  his  thin  hand  on  her  hair,  murmur  thanks  for  all  her  kindness, 
would  beg  her  to  forget  the  past,  and  then  he  would  dwell  on  the  time 
when  she  would  meet  him  in  heaven,  and  all  this  with  a gentle  sweetness 
that  made  poor  Malina’s  heart  ache  the  more  that  she  could  ever  have 
pained  so  good  a man. 

Still  our  minister  grew  worse,  and  the  next  Sabbath  a student  of  divinity 
from  New  Haven,  who  had  just  taken  orders,  stood  in  his  pulpit  It  wa.-, 
a sorrowful  day  that — and  as  the  clear  solemn  tones  of  the  young  divine 
filled  the  old  meeting-house,  their  youthfulness  and  their  sweet  ringing 
melody  made  us  feel  like  strangers  in  our  house  of  worship.  He  was  a 
handsome  man,  slight  and  pale,  with  hair  sweeping  aside  from  his  whit' 
forehead  like  the  wing  of  a raven,  and  those  large  sad  eyes  which  take 
their  colour  from  the  soul,  and  are  changeable  from  the  feelings  that 
live  there — one  of  those  men  who  interest  you  almost  painfully,  you 
cannot  understand  why.  He  was,  indeed,  a man  to  awaken  the  heart  to 
strange  sympathies,  but  we  felt  without  understanding  this  on  the  day 
when  he  first  preached  to  us,  for  our  hearts  were  heavy  with  thoughts  of 
the  dear  old  minister,  who  lay  almost  within  hearing  on  his  death-bed, 
and  we  yearned  to  see  his  calm  face  and  gray  hairs  in  the  place  of  thi - 
strange  young  man. 

Mr.  Hosier— for  that  was  the  name  of  our  new  minister  -did  not  return 
to  New  Haven  for  many  weeks,  and  all  that  time  he  spent  by  the  sick  bed 
of  our  pastor.  Malina  Gray  seldom  left  her  post,  and  Phebe,  the  meek 
and  gentle  Phebe,  was  often  there  to  comfort  and  assist.  Flowers,  the 
beautiful  children  of  the  soil,  sometimes  spring  up  brightest  and  sweetest 
on  a grave;  so  human  affection  often  takes  deepest  root  beneath  troubled 
shadows.  Religion  must  have  some  strange  and  comprehensive  power, 
which  fills  the  soul  with  affection  for  all  things;  for  those  who  love  our 
heavenly  Father  most,  cherish  that  love  as  a brave  tree,  around  whieh  a 
thousand  earthly  ties  are  lifted  like  green  and  clinging  vines  to  s ard  the 
blue  skies.  I have  said  Malina  never  left  her  station  by  the  sick  bed ; her 
cheek  grew  pale  with  watching,  her  bright  eye  dim;  but  yet  she  was 
always  there,  subdued  to  the  meekness  of  a lamb  by  the  dark  and  solemi 
shadows  of  death  that  fell  everywhere  around  her.  And  he  was  her  fellow' 
watcher,  and  the  strange  fascination  of  his  voice,  the  spell  of  those  large 
eyes,  tranquil,  almost  sad,  and  for  ever  changing,  settled  upon  the  your  g 
girl’s  heart,  and  it  was  the  voice  of  a pure  and  high-souled  Christian  in 
prayer  which  first  taught  the  gay  and  careless  girl  how  well  she  could 
love.  And  she  did  love,  happily,  blindly;  every  impulse  of  her  heart  was 
full  of  gushing  tenderness,  and  that  soft  repose  which  thrills  the  soul  it 
sleeps  in,  blended  while  it  made  her  happy.  She  was  changed  r v en  in 
countenance;  the  glad,  healthy  smile,  which  had  been  the  playmate  of 
her  lips  from  infancy,  now  half  fled  to  her  eyes.  The  colour  was  not  so 
deep  upon  her  cheek,  but  it  came  and  went  like  shadows  on  1 flower,  and 
her  whole  face  looked  calm  and  yet  brighter,  as  if  sunshine  were  striking 
up  from  the  heart  of  a rose  instead  of  falling  upon  its  leave.-;.  Her  voice 
became  more  low  and  calm,  but  a richer  touo  was  given  to  it,  and  the 
tread  of  her  little  feet  became  more  noiseless  as  she  glided  around  that 
sick  chamber.  Alas,  alas!  poor  Malina  Gray,  the  fountains  of  her  3 .yang 
heart  were  troubled,  never  to  rest  again-  the  destiny  lie;  'end 

was  upon  her,  • 
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One  Sabbath  morning  the  congregation  came  to  our  old  meeting-house 
sn  a body,  two  and  two;  the  young,  the  uiiddle-aged,  and  the  old,  filing 
solemnly  from  the  parsonage  door  along  the  road,  and  over  the  sward 
which  sloped  greenly  down  from  our  place  of  worship.  Our  minister  came 
also,  but  he  lay  upon  a bier — a velvet  pall  swept  over  him,  and  four  pale 
men  carried  him  through  the  door  which  we  had  seen  him  enter  so  often. 
They  placed  him  in  the  broad  aisle  which  his  feet  had  trod  for  twenty 
years,  and  eyes  that  had  scarcely  known  moisture  for  that  duration  of 
time,  were  wet  as  they  fell  upon  the  coffin.  Pale  young  faces  looked 
down  upon  him  from  the  galleries,  old  men  veiled  their  foreheads  with 
hands  that  had  so  often  grasped  his,  and  women  sobbed  aloud  in  the 
fulness  of  their  grief.  Prayer  and  solemn  music,  with  the  deep  tones  of 
the  young  student,  swept  over  that  bier,  and  swelled  through  the  old 
building  amid  all  these  manifestations  of  sorrow.  When  the  bier  was 
lifted  again,  with  slow  and  solemn  footsteps,  the  congregation  followed 
their  pastor  for  the  last  time,  and  to  the  grave. 

There  was  a grave  in  our  burial  ground  sunken  almost  level  with  the 
earth,  covered  with  tall  grass,  and  marked  by  old  and  moss  covered 
stones.  It  was  the  grave  of  oar  minister’s  wife;  she  had  died  in  her  youth, 
he  never  married  again;  and  so  they  brought  the  old  man,  true  even  to  her 
ashes,  and  laid  him  by  her  side.  The  shadow  of  his  grave  fell  upon  hers, 
as  if  it  were  still  his  duty  to  cherish,  and  the  dew  that  full  upon  the  rich 
grass  which  had  sprung  up  from  her  ashes,  slept  within  that  shadow  longer 
each  morning  than  in  any  other  place. 

When  Malina  Gray  left  the  funeral  precession,  she  went  to  the  par- 
sonage house.  The  ashes  lay  cold  upon  its  hearthstone,  and  a chill 
desolate  silence  reigned  through  the  building,  for  the  old  woman  who  had 
been  housekeeper  had  not  yet  returned,  and  no  living  thing  was  there  save 
a pet  robin  that  stood  mute  upon  his  perch,  and  a large  gray  cat  which 
walked  slowly  from  room  to  room,  as  if  wondering  at  the  silence  that 
reigned  there.  A chill  crept  over  Malina  as  the  cat  came  with  a soft 
purr  and  rubbed  his  coat  against  her  ankle.  She  looked  at  the  robin,  there 
was  no  food  in  his  cage,  and  his  dejected  manner  probably  arose  from 
hunger.  The  back  door  opened  upon  an  orchard,  and  a line  of  cherry- 
trees,  red  with  fruit,  ranged  along  the  stone  wall.  The  minister  had  always 
kept  his  orchard  and  the  grass  around  the  back  door  steps  neat  and  green, 
but  this  year  a growth  of  plantain  leaves  had  started  up  amid  the  grass, 
and  docks  grew  rife  around  the  well  curb,  a few  paces  from  the  stepping 
stones.  During  his  illness  Malina  had  scarcely  noticed  these  things,  but 
now  the  minister  was  dead,  and  she  had  no  hopes  nor  fears  regarding  him, 
they  struck  upon  her  heart  with  painful  force.  She  went  to  the  nearest 
tree,  gathered  some  ripe  cherries  for  the  bird,  and  carried  them  into  the 
house.  The  poor  creature  was  half  famished,  and  coming  down  from  his 
perch,  pecked  at  the  ruby  fruit  with  an  eagerness  that  made  the  young 
/ girl  smile  through  her  tears. 

“Poor  fellow,  he  wants  drink,”  she  murmured  softly,  and  laying  the 
cherries  that  filled  her  hand  on  a table,  she  took  a glass  and  went  out  to 
get  some  water.  How  much  more  effective  than  a thousand  lectures  were 
the  silence  and  the  familiar  objects  that  surrounded  Malina.  It  seemed 
as  if  she  had  learned  to  think  and  feel  for  the  first  time  in  that  desolated 
place.  As  she  grasped  the  well-pole  with  her  small  hand,  and  saw  the  deep 
round  bucket  rise  up  from  the  water,  with  the  bright  drops  dashing  over 
the  moss-covered  brim,  she  began  to  weep  afresh,  and  her  hands  trembled 
so  that  she  could  hardly  balance  it  on  the  curb.  How  many  times  had  she 
seen  the  minister  come  from  the  door,  rest  that  same  bucket  on  the  well- 
curb,  and  slant  it  down  to  meet  her  lips,  when  she  was  a little  girl,  and 
had  come  with  her  mates  from  the  close  school-room,  at  “play-time,”  to 
drink  at  the  minister’s  well.  How  often  had  he  filled  her  apron  with 
cherries,  and  allowed  her  to  pick  up  the  golden  apples  from  the  orchard; 
now  she  could  almost  see  his  new  grave  through  the  trees — -and  she  had 
dared  to  speak  unkindly,  rudely  to  him.  Malina  was  athirst,  and  she 
remembered  the  grateful  coolness  of  the  water,  but  with  all  these  memories 
swarming  to  her  heart,  she  could  not  touch  her  lips  to  that  moss-rimmed 
bucket;  the  waters  dripping  over  it  seemed  too  pure  for  one  who  could 
speak  as  she  had  spoken  to  the  dead.  That  which  Mrs.  Gray  had  struggled 
and  waited  for  a whole  year  was  accomplished  in  a few  moments  by  less 
stern  influences  than  human  upbraiding.  Never  was  a girl  more  penitent 
than  Malina  amid  the  silence  of  that  funeral  dwelling.  The  heart  which 
can  reproach  itself  needs  no  other  accuser,  and  that  which  cannot,  will 
remain  hardened  to  the  reproaches,  however  just,  which  come  from 
another. 

Malina  filled  her  glass,  and  entering  the  house,  gave  the  neglected  robin 
some  drink.  The  grateful  bird  began  to  flutter  his  wings,  and  plunging 
into  the  water,  sent  a shower  of  drops  over  his  cage.  Malina  was  so 
occupied  with  him  that  she  did  not  observe  when  the  door-yard  gate 
fell  to  with  a slight  sound,  and  Mr.  Mosier,  the  young  clergyman,  came 
slowly  along  the  footpath  leading  to  the  front  door;  and  when  she  did 
hear  his  step  upon  the  threshold,  her  eyes  drooped  and  she  began  to 
tremble,  as  if  there  had  been  something  to  apprehend  in  his  sudden 
presence. 

Mr.  Mosier  approached  the  young  girl,  and  addressed  her  in  those  calm 
low  tones  which  her  heart  had  learned  to  answer  too  thrillingly. 

“It  was  kind  to  think  of  the  bird,”  he  said,  almost  smiling  upon  her; 
“our  friend  that  is  gone  mentioned  it  but  the  day  before  he  died;  he  gave 
it  to  you,  Miss  Gray,  and  that  with  many  grateful  thanks  for  all  your 
kindness.” 

Malina’s  bosom  heaved,  and  she  strove  to  conceal  the  tears  that  sprung 

to  ls«  eyes*  by  © quick  of  the  heavy  Jgsjtes  that  veiled  them. 


“ lie  has  left  other  tokens  of  his  regard,”  continued  the  young  divine, 
kindly  observing  her.  “A  clergyman  with  his  benevolent  hahils  is  not 
likely  to  become  rich,  but  this  quiet  old  house  and  the  savings  of  his  in- 
come are  left  behind,  and  for  you — he  has  no  legal  heirs.” 

Malina  lifted  her  large  eyes  to  the  minister’s  face  with  a look  of  mute 
astonishment,  and  it  was  a moment  before  she  comprehended  him. 

“Oh,  no,  no!”  she  said  at  last,  bursting  into  tears,  “he  could  not,  I 
never  deserved  it.  It  was  Phebe  that  he  meant.  It  must  have  been 
Phebe.” 

“ You  will  find  that  I am  correct,”  said  Mr.  Mosier;  “indeed  I can  hardly 
see  how  it  should  be  otherwise,  for  never  was  there  so  faithful  or  so  kind 
a nurse.” 

Malina  did  not  speak,  but  a rosy  flood  swelled  over  her  neck  and  face, 
which  glowed  warmly  beneath  the  concealment  of  her  hands.  These  were 
the  first  words  of  commendation  she  had  ever  heard  from  that  voice,  and 
she  was  lost  in  the  delicious  pleasure  they  excited.  At  length  she  removed 
her  tremulous  hands  and  looked  up,  but  instantly  the  silken  lashes  drooped 
over  her  eyes  again,  and  she  blushed  and  trembled  beneath  his  gaze. 
Yet  his  look  was  tranquil  and  kind,  only  it  was  the  tumult  of  her  own 
feelings  which  made  the  young  creature  ashamed  to  meet  it — feelings  all 
pure  and  innocent,  but  full  of  timidity  and  misgiving. 

“ I must  go  home,”  she  said  in  confusion,  moving  toward  the  door.  Mr. 
Mosier  extended  his  hand.  “We  have  performed  a painful  and  yet 
pleasant  duty  together  in  this  house,”  he  said;  “the  thanks  of  the  departed 
are  already  yours— may  I offer  mine?  It  may  be  wrong  to  think  so,  but 
young  and  gentle  women  hovering  near  a sick  bed,  seem  to  me  angeH  of 
earth,  consigning  the  sufferer  to  sister  angels  in  heaven.  Good  night,  my 
dear  Mis3  Gray.  To-morrow,  by  your  kind  mother’s  invitation,  I shall 
make  my  home  at  your  house.” 

Malina  started,  and  a look  of  exquisite  happiness  beamed  over  her  face. 

“ To-morrow  I”  she  repeated,  unconscious  of  the  rich  tones  which  joy 
gave  to  her  voice. 

“Yes,  I shall  stay  here  to-night,”  he  replied  in  the  same  tranquil  tones, 
but  a little  more  sadly.  “ The  solemn  scene  through  which  we  have  passed 
unfits  me  for  anything  but  solitude.  I never  knew  till  now  how  beautifu 
and  holy  are  the  links  which  bind  a minister  to  his  people.  It  is  sweet  to 
think  how  completely  our  brother’s  spirit  was  borne  up  to  heaven  on  the 
hearts  of  those  who  had  listened  to  him  so  many  years.” 

“ He  was  indeed  a good  mau,  and  we  all  loved  him,”  murmured  Malina 
Gray. 

“And  such  love  would  fill  any  life  with  sunshine;  hut  God  bless  you, 
my  dear  Miss  Gray;  seek  repose  to-night,  for  your  strength  must  be  over- 
taxed with  so  much  watching.  I will  see  you  in  the  morning,  and  our 
departed  friend’s  pet  shall  come  with  me.” 

Malina  longed  to  say  how  happy  his  visit  would  make  her  home,  how 
full  of  delight  she  was,  but  some  intuitive  feeling  checked  her  tongue;  and 
murmuring  a few  indistinct  words,  she  turned  away  in  a tumult  of  strange 
happiness. 

When  she  reached  home,  Malina  went  directly  to  her  chamber,  took  off 
her  bonnet,  and  lying  down  on  the  bed,  drew  the  curtains,  and  fell  into  a 
pleasant  half  sleepy  day  dream,  with  her  eyes  fixed  languidly  on  the  folds 
of  snowy  muslin  which  fell  around  her,  and  on  the  rose  branches  seen 
dimly  through  as  they  waved  and  rustled  before  the  open  sash.  All  at 
once  she  started,  and  turning  her  damask  cheek  upon  the  pillow,  stole  both 
hands  up  to  her  face,  as  if  some  thought  of  which  she  was  half  ashamed 
had  crept  to  her  heart.  It  was  no  guilty  thought,  but  Malina  blushed 
when  it  broke  upon  her  mind,  that  she  might  some  day  live  in  the  old  par- 
sonage which  had  become  her  property,  and  that  he  who  was  now  resting 
beneath  its  roof  might  share  her  home.  She  was  dreaming  on.  The  tinge 
of  gold  which  fell  over  her  bed  drapery  as  the  sun  sunk  behind  Castle-rock 
had  long  since  died  away,  and  the  chamber  was  filled  with  the  misty  and 
pleasant  gloom  of  a summer  twilight,  and  yet  Malina  lay  dreaming  on. 
Phebe  came  softly  into  the  apartment,  lifted  the  curtains,  and  stealing 
her  arms  around  the  recumbent  girl,  laid  her  own  pure  cheek  against  the 
rich  damask  of  her  sister’s. 

“ Poor  Malina,  you  are  tired  out,”  she  murmured  fondly,  “ but  we  are 
so  glad  to  get  you  home  once  more.  I only  came  to  say  this  —now  go  to 
sleep  again.  ” So  Phebe  kissed  her  cheek,  let  the  curtains  fall  softlj’  over 
the  bed,  and  went  away — and  still  Malina  dreamed  on. 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Mosier  took  up  his  abode  at  Mrs.  Gray’s.  Our 
minister  had  called  the  elders  of  his  church  around  his  death-bed,  and  be- 
sought them  to  let  this  young  man  fill  his  place  in  the  pulpit;  so  he  was  to 
remain  a few  months  on  trial,  and  then  be  installed  as  pastor  in  the  old 
meeting-house. 

Our  young  pastor,  though  never  gay,  was  at  all  times  filled  with  a 
degree  of  tranquil  enjoyment  that  diffused  itself  over  all  things  that  sur- 
rounded him — his  sadness  was  never  gloomy,  and  when  he  seemed  thought- 
ful, it  was  the  quiet  repose  of  a mind  communing  with  its  own  treasures 
rather  than  an  unsocial  humour.  He  was  musical  as  well  as  studious,  and 
often,  during  those  summer  nights  when  Mrs.  Gray’s  family  sat  in  the 
portico,  would  we  assemble  round  the  door  of  our  dwelling  to  hear  the 
notes  of  his  flute,  as  they  mingled  in  some  sacred  harmony  with  the  soft 
clear  voice  of  Phebe,  or  with  the  bolder  and  richer  tones  of  her  sister.  At, 
such  times  this  music,  softened  by  distance,  and  blended  with  the  still 
more  remote  sound  of  the  waterfall,  seemed  almost  heavenly.  We  became 
well  acquainted  with  the  young  minister,  for  though  not  exclusively  of  his 
congregation,  he  loved  to  ramble  about  the  pine  grove  and  the  waterfall, 
where  he  was  certain  tp  find  some  of  “ as  children”  at  play.  Like  all  pure- 
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hearted  men,  he  was  fond  of  children,  and  loved  to  sit  down  in  the  shade 
and  talk  with  us  for  hours  together,  when  he  would  lead  us  to  the  gate,  on 
his  way  home,  and  sometimes  walk  into  the  cottage  for  a glass  of  water, 
and  a few  minutes’  chat  with  its  inmates.  Sometimes  Phebe  Gray  and  her 
sister  accompanied  him  in  these  walks,  and  once  or  twice  I remember  to 
have  seen  him  standing  on  the  ledge  near  the  falls  at  sunset,  with  Phebe 
leaning  on  his  arm,  while  he  seemed  deeply  occupied  with  her,  rather  than 
the  surrounding  scenery.  Once  when  they  were  together  thus,  he  slightly 
bending  toward  her  and  speaking  in  a low  earnest  tone,  while  her  eyes 
were  fixed  on  the  waters  foaming  beneath  their  feet,  Malina,  who  had 
lingered  behind  to  help  me  up  the  rocks — for  I was  often  of  their  party — 
moved  lightly  toward  them,  holding  up  her  finger  to  me  with  a look  of 
good-natured  mischief,  as  if  she  intended  to  startle  them  with  her  sudden 
presence.  I was  a very  little  girl,  and  knew  that  Malina  was  doing  this  to 
amuse  me,  so  clapping  a hand  over  my  mouth  to  keep  me  from  laughing 
aloud,  I stole  on  softly  by  her  side  till  the  folds  of  my  pink  dress  almost 
mingled  with  the  white  muslin  that  Phebe  wore.  I have  said  that  Mr. 
Hosier  was  talking  low  and  earnestly — he  was,  in  truth,  so  earnestly  that 
our  mischievous  progress  neither  aroused  him  nor  his  companion.  I was 
not  aware  that  love  could  know  a language  save  that  which  breathed  in 
my  mother’s  voice,  but  there  was  something  earnest  and  thrilling  in  the 
impassioned  words  which  Mr.  Mosier  was  pouring  into  the  ear  of  Phebe 
Gray,  which  checked  my  childish  playfulness,  and  made  me  turn  wonder- 
ingly  to  Malina.  She  was  standing  as  I had  seen  her  last,  with  her  finger 
still  held  up  as  if  to  check  my  mirth,  but  there  was  no  look  of  gleeful  mis- 
chief in  her  eyes,  nor  a vestige  of  colour  in  her  face.  She  stood  motion- 
less, white,  and  like  a thing  of  marble,  save  that  her  eyes  were  bright,  and 
filled  with  a look  of  such  agony  as  made  my  young  heart  sink  within  me. 
At  last  Phebe  spoke,  and  her  voice  was  so  faint  and  soft,  as  she  leaned 
gently  toward  her  companion  that  the  words  were  lost  in  the  rushing  sound 
of  the  waterfall;  their  broken  melody,  and  the  rose  tinge  that  flooded  her 
face  and  neck,  were  all  the  tokens  by  which  their  meaning  could  be  guessed ; 
but  the  young  clergyman  must  have  heard  her  more  distinctly,  for  his 
face  lighted  up  with  an  expression  of  happiness  that  made  his  usually  quiet 
features  brilliant  almost  beyond  any  thing  human.  His  arm  trembled  as 
he  drew  the  young  girl  to  his  bosom,  and,  with  murmuring  words  of  ten- 
derness, pressed  his  lips  to  her  forehead.  Phebe  neither  shrunk  from  his 
embrace  nor  resisted  his  caress,  but  the  crimson  flood  swelled  more  deeply 
over  her  neck,  and  when  his  arm  was  withdrawn  from  her  waist,  her  little 
hand  timidly  sought  his  and  nestled  itself  in  the  clasp  of  his  fingers,  as  if  it 
sought  his  protection  from  the  very  solitude  which  she  believed  had  alone 
witnessed  her  modest  confession,  a confession  which  made  her  tremble  and 
blush  with  a tumult  of  strange  sensations — all  pure  as  the  sigh  of  an  angel, 
but  startling  to  a young  creature  who  had  been  taught  to  think  every 
warm  impulse  almost  a sin  against  heaven. 

They  stood  together  hand  in  hand,  silent  and  happy,  Malina  remained 
motionless,  distant  scarcely  two  paces,  and  yet  they  were  so  absorbed  in 
the  delirium  of  their  own  thoughts  that  her  presence  was  unnoticed.  My 
hand  was  still  in  hers,  but  the  fingers  which  clasped  mine  grew  cold  as  ice, 
and  when  I looked  anxiously  into  her  face  again,  the  lips  which  had  kissed 
me  so  often  appeared  hard  and  colourless;  her  forehead  was  contracted  as  if 
from  physical  suffering,  and  she  seemed  rooted  to  the  stone,  never  to  move 
again.  A moment,  and  I felt  that  a shiver  ran  through  her  frame  down  to 
the  cold  fingers  that  grasped  mine.  She  turned  and  moved  away  mecha- 
nically and  noiseless  as  a shadow,  leading  me  down  the  rocks  and  gradually 
tightening  her  grasp  on  my  hand  till  I could  scarcely  forbear  calling  out 
from  pain;  but  my  childish  heart  ached  so,  from  the  intuitive  sense  which 
taught  me  how  dreadful  were  the  feelings  of  my  poor  companion,  that  I 
could  not  complain.  She  moved  forward  hurriedly  and  with  rapid  foot- 
steps, which  made  my  earnest  effort  to  keep  up  with  her  almost  impossible. 
We  left  the  rocks,  and  crossing  the  highway  plunged  into  the  pine-woods; 
she  did  not  take  the  footpath,  but  all  unmindfully  forced  a passage  through 
the  undergrowth,  crushing  the  rich  winter-green  with  her  impetuous  tread. 
A humble  ground-bird  started  up  from  a tuft  of  brake  leaves  directly  in 
her  path,  and  took  wing  with  a cry  of  terror.  Still  she  hurried  on  un- 
conscious, without  heeding  the  bird  who  fluttered  around  us,  uttering  cry 
upon  cry  with  a plaintive  melody  which  made  the  tears  start  to  my  young 
eyes;  but  her  racked  heart  was  deaf  even  to  that,  and  he^ foot  passed  so 
near  the  pretty  nest  which  lay  in  its  green  lawn  filled  with  speckled  eggs, 
that  a fox-glove  which  bent  beneath  her  tread  dipped  its  crimson  cup  into 
the  nest,  where  it  lay  to  perish  on  the  broken  stem.  Still  she  hurried  me 
on  through  the  thickest  undergrowth,  and  where  the  grove  was  cut  up  into 
knolls  and  grassy  hollows  which  even  my  venturous  footstep  had  never 
searched  before;  all  the  time  her  cold  hand  tightened  its  grasp  till  my 
fingers  were  locked  as  in  a vice,  and  the  pain  became  insupportable. 

“ Oh  don’t,  Miss  Malina!  you  walk  so  very  fast  and  hurt  my  hand  so,  it 
almost  kills  me!”  I exclaimed  at  last,  looking  piteously  up  into  her  pale 
face.  “ Indeed,  indeed,  I can’t  go  any  further,  I am  tired — see  how  the 
bushes  have  torn  my  new  frock,”  I added,  sobbing  as  much  from  want  of 
breath  as  from  grief. 

She  stopped  the  moment  I spoke,  and  looked  at  me  as  if  surprised  that  I 
was  her  companion,  Not  even  the  piteous  expression  of  my  face,  with  the 
tears  streaming  down  it,  and  the  tattered  state  of  my  dress,  which  was 
indeed  sadly  torn,  could  arouse  her  to  a consciousness  of  our  position;  for 
more  than  a minute  she  stood  looking  earnestly  in  my  face,  but  perfectly 
unconscious  of  what  she  gazed  upon. 

“ Oh,  Miss  Malina,  don’t  look  at  me  in  that  wayl”  I said,  burying  my 
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face  in  her  dress  and  weeping  still  more  bitterly.  “ Take  me  back  to  the 
falls;  Miss  Phebe  and  the  minister  will  think  we  are  lost.” 

Malina  dropped  her  hand  as  I spoke,  and  sunk  to  the  grass,  trembling  all 
over  and  utterly  strengthless.  After  a moment  she  lifted  her  head,  looked 
wildly  around,  as  if  to  be  certain  that  no  eye  witnessed  her  grief,  and  then 
she  gave  way  to  a passionate  burst  of  sorrow,  which,  to  my  young  percep- 
tion, seemed  like  madness.  She  wrung  her  hands,  shrouded  her  tearful  face 
in  the  long  curls  which  fell  over  it  one  moment,  and  flung  them  back  with 
both  hands,  damp  and  dishevelled,  the  next;  her  lips  trembled  with  the 
broken  and  sorrowful  words  that  rushed  over  them,  words  that  had  no  con- 
nection, but  were  foil  of  that  passionate  eloquence  which  grief  gives  to  the 
voice.  At  length  she  ceased  to  tremble  and  sat  motionless,  bending  for- 
ward with  her  hands  locked  over  her  face  and  veiled  by  the  drooping  tresses 
of  her  hair.  Now  and  then  a sob  broke  through  her  fingers,  while  tears 
would  trickle  over  them,  and  fall,  one  after  another,  like  drops  of  rain,  over 
my  dress,  for  I had  crept  into  her  lap,  and,  with  my  arms  about  her  neck, 
was  striving  in  my  childish  way  to  comfort  her. 

“ Don’t  cry  so,”  I entreated,  kissing  her  hands  and  exerting  my  infant 
skill  to  put  back  the  curls  which  drooped  in  wet  and  glossy  volumes  over 
her  face,  “ I love  you  very  much.”  She  unclasped  her  hands,  and  drawing 
me  closer  to  her  bosom,  looked  with  a mild  and  touching  sorrow  into  my 
eyes. 

“ Nobody  loves  me,”  murmured  the  poor,  sobbing  girl,  shaking  her  head 
mournfully,  “ nobody  loves  me.” 

I could  only  answer  with  childish  expressions  of  endearment,  which 
made  her  beautiful  eyes  brim  with  tears,  and  she  wept  on  calmly  and  in 
silence,  for  the  passion  of  her  grief  had  exhausted  itself.  At  length  she 
placed  me  on  the  turf,  and  gathering  up  her  hair,  strove  to  arrange  it,  but 
the  tresses  were  too  abundant,  and  had  become  so  disordered,  that  when 
she  was  compelled  to  grasp  it  in  both  her  hands,  and  knot  it  back  from  her 
face  beneath  the  cottage  bonnet,  the  plain  look  which  it  gave  to  her  fore- 
head, the  pallor  of  her  face,  with  the  dim  and  sorrowful  expression  of  those 
eyes,  almost  transformed  her.  She  was  altogether  unlike  the  gay  and 
frolicsome  girl  who  had  helped  me  to  climb  the  rocks  but  one  hour  before. 
Alas!  how  few  moments  are  required  to  change  tho  destiny  of  a heart! 

(To  be  continued.') 


THE  VILLAGE  GOSSIP. 


The  modem  gossip  is  the  relic  of  a barbarous  period  of  an  age  ante- 
cedent to  the  great  epocha  of  civilization — that  of  the  introduction  of 
newspapers — the  gossip  then  flourished  in  perfection.  He  was  the  unre- 
munerated recorder  of  all  events,  political  and  domestic — the  active 
chronicler  of  floating  rumours  and  “ hearsays.”  If  a denizen  of  a city,  he 
was  the  argumentative  politician  of  the  club  of  “righte  goode  fellowes,” 
meeting  in  the  “Tub  Taverne,  over  againste  the  Hayemarkette;”  if  a 
town  resident,  he  was  the  applauded  historian  of  the  principal  “publick;” 
and  if  an  inhabitant  of  a country  village,  he  was  the  enlivener  of  the 
wearied  rustics  grouped  around  the  hearth  during  the  long  winter  evenings. 
He  has  indeed  “ fall'n  from  his  high  estate.”  The  gossip  of  the  present  day 
is  but  the  ruin  of  a mighty  structure;  time  and  improvement  have  deprived 
him  of  his  laurels.  Nevertheless,  we  will  so  far  honour  his  species  as  to 
attempt  to  delineate  the  principal  characteristics  of  the  country  gossip. 
The  march  of  intellect  will  soon  sweep  away  even  the  vestiges  of  his 
existence,  and  therefore  we  will,  whilst  we  have  the  character  amongst  us, 
design  his  portraiture  for  the  “ delectation  ” of  posterity. 

The  rural  gossip  is  usually  the  cobbler,  or  mayhap  the  barber  of  tho 
village — a man  of  goodly  age.  He  hath  a wandering  and  restless  eye,  a 
peering  visage,  albeit  right  pleasant,  a diverging  gait,  prone  to  frequent 
stoppages  when  on  a collecting  excursion,  now  halting  to  examine  and 
criticise  an  improvement,  or  to  inspect  the  scene  ot  an  exploit,  anon 
stopping  to  hold  a colloquy  with  a female  member  of  his  tribe  — a worthy 
matron  of  an  amazing  memory  for  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  and  who 
“ bears  a brain  ” for  domestic  grievances,  being  profoundly  versed  in 
matrimonial  altercations,  and  the  like.  He  is  held  in  good  repute  amongst 
his  fellows.  He  is  warmly  welcomed  to  the  farm-house  kitchen  ; “ tis 
here  his  kingdom  lies.”  To  him  is  the  prized  chimney  corner  alloted;  the 
inspiring  pipe  and  tankard  of  old  October  are  placed  before  him.  Silence 
reigns  for  a brief  space — suddenly  the  important  preparatory  “ hem !”  is 
heard,  and  he  commences,  with  dignity,  to  unpack  his  store  of  news.  How 
wonderful  is  that  changing  voice!  how  numerous  its  modulations!  how 
mysterious  its  tones  during  its  recital  of  a tale  of  terror!  how  playful 
when  it  handles  a delicate  affair,  a tender  flirtation,  or  the  announcement 
of  a wedding!  how  boisterous,  and  full  of  good  fellowship,  w'hen  the  sub- 
ject is  of  a bacchanalian  nature!  His  countenance  also  changes  with  the 
topic,  and  appears  to  fascinate  the  spectators,  who  wratch  its  variations 
with  minute  and  fixed  attention. 

He  sometimes  holds  his  levees  in  the  village  forge — the  burly  blacksmith 
ceasing  from  his  labours  in  honour  to  his  welcome  friend,  who,  inspired  by 
the  glowing  fire,  gives  his  imagination  “the  rein,”  and  borders  on  the 
realms  of  fiction,  deviating  slightly  from  actual  fact.  How  astonished  are 
his  auditors,  on  whose  swarthy  faces,  lighted  up  by  the  bright  flames,  are 
depicted,  as  their  emotions  affect  them — terror,  admiration,  wonder,  or 
jollity. 

He  is  the  intimate  ally  of  “ mine  host,”  who  regards  him  with  gratitude 
—our  friend  beiDg  the  merry  frequenter  of  the  ale  house,  the  seasoner  of 
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good  liquor — the  good  fellow  who,  by  his  mirthful  narrations,  provokes 
unquenchable  thirst,  and  a marvellous  consumption  of  strong  drink. 

The  village  gossip  is,  on  the  whole,  a useful  member  of  society;' he 
reconciles  enemies,  abates  strife,  and  anxiously  labours  to  destroy  feuds 
and  enmity.  In  a word,  he  is  a necessary  being,  and  sorely  would  the 
helpless  rustics  regret  the  loss  of  their  prized  companion,  “ The  Village 
etossrp.”  G.  M.  R. 


THE  LADY  HELEN. 


Chapter  Y.  > 

The  entertainments  of  the  evening  passed  off  brilliantly.  The  king  was 
in  high  spirits,  and  imbibed  deep  potations  with  his  wine-loving  Danish 
relatives.  To  the  Lady  Arabella  he  was  especially  gracious;  and  more 
than  once  during  the  evening  was  loud  in  her  praise.  When  the  company 
was  about  to  separate,  he  desired  the  Lord  Clifford  to  seek  her,  and  when 
she  approached,  he  said,  “ Fair  cousin,  in  the  distractit  times  when  men’s 
notions  of  royalty  were  unco  unsetlit,  we  thought  it  gude  in  our  wisdom  ye 
suld  nae  marry;  not  that  we  opined  wedlock  to  be  nae  a gude  thing,  but 
or  reasons  wbilk  need  na’  now  be  tauld.  We  hae  faund  ye  patient  and 
tractable  as  weel  became  ane  of  our  own  blude.  Wherefore  we  now 
release  thee  from  our  former  commands,  with  free  permit  to  follow  ye’r 
ain  liking,  if  ony  liking  ye  may  have.  And  now  awa’  wi  ye,  lassie,  the 
whiles  we  fill  anither  stoup  to  our  brother  of  Denmark.” 

This  was  another  blow  to  the  Lady  Helen  Dacre,  but  it  was  welcome, 
inasmuch  as  it  destroyed  all  uncertainty. 

“ Did  you  hear  what  his  majesty  said  touching  the  Lady  Arabella?” 
asked  Lord  Clifford  of  Sir  John  Harrington. 

“ I did,”  replied  the  latter,  “ but  it  was  the  wine  spoke,  and  not  the 
king.” 

* . s>  * * * 

Tt  was  near  midnight,  and  the  Lady  Arabella  had  sought  her  chamber, 
but  had  not  retired  to  rest,  for  she  was  involved  in  a whirlpool  of 
contending  emotions,  in  which  sorrow  for  the  desolation  of  Helen  Dacre 
was  blended  with  the  softer  feelings  she  entertained  of  Seymour.  While 
plunged  in  this  mixed  reverie,  she  was  unconscious  of  the  door  being 
opened,  until  a light  footstep  smote  her  ear,  and  looking  up,  William 
Seymour,  himself,  knelt  before  her.  Startled  at  his  unexpected  appear- 
ance, she  drew  back  with  a shade  of  fear,  as  she  exclaimed,  “Seymour! 
this  is  rash,  and  most  discourteous.” 

“Forgive  me,  Arabella,”  he  replied,  “and  if  I err,  oh!  impute  it  to  my 
love,  Which  brooks  no  more  control.  Oh!  Arabella,  the  time  has  now 
come  for  decision.  The  king’s  words,  this  night,  have  made  you  free  to 
act.  If  you  love  me,  you  will  not  hesitate.  Now,  surely,  all  doubt  is  past. 
Why  do  you  draw  back?  Make  me  no  longer  the  slave  of  circumstances, 
lest  I lose  you  altogether.  Oh!  by  the  love  we  have  so  long  borne  each 
other,  I conjure  you  to  decide,  lest  the  king’s  mood  change,  and  I become 
cast  out  from  your  presence  for  ever.” 

“Alas,  alas!  Seymour,  what  shall  I do;  full  well  you  know  my 
heart,  and  yet  I dare  not  wed.  What  if  my  cousin,  the  king,  retract  his 
promise?” 

“ It  is  for  this  reason  I have  sought  you.  While  his  permission  remains 
in  force  you  are  free  to  act — waste  not  the  precious  moments,  but  away 
with  me  at  once ; my  boat  awaits  us  at  the  river  stairs,  and  a good  priest 
hath  promised  to  unite  us.  Why  then  should  we  throw  away  the  last 
chance,  perhaps,  which  fortune  gives  us?”  * 

“ I fear,  I fear,  dear  Seymour,  this  will  be  accounted  rash.” 

“ On  roe  then  be  the  blame,”  said  Seymour,  taking  her  unresisting  hand. 
“ Come,  sweet  lady,  and  once  united—” 

“One  moment,  Seymour;  the  Lady  Helen.  I would  see  her.” 

“ Why  tarry,  sweet!  Is  she  not  my  friend?” 

Yea,  truly,”  thought  Arabella,  as  she  looked  lingeringly  at  the  door  of 
her  friend’s  chamber.  “ Yea,  truly,  thy  more  than  friend.” 

Chapter  VI. 

Dire  was  the  confusion  of  James  and  his  eounsellers  when  the  marriage 
of  Seymour  and  the  Lad 3?  Arabella  was  discovered.  The  portentous 
shake  of  Cecil’s  head,  the  fury  and  trepidation  of  the  king,  the  grave  looks 
of  Northampton  and  Essex,  and  the  well  dissembled  anger  of  Rochester, 
all  boded  ill  for  the  happiness  of  tie  newly  married  pair.  Orders  for  their 
arrest  were  immediately  issued,  and  Seymour  was  brought  at  ence  before 
the  privy  council.  Never  was  noble  manliness  exhibited  to  greater 
advantage  than  in  Seymour  on  that  eventful  day.  His  look  was  lofty,  and 
yet  frank,  as  he  entered  the  presence,  and  though  he  knew  how  dangerous 
was  his  position,  he  saluted  the  king  and  his  ministers  with  an  air  of 
fearless  modesty,  as  free  from  any  undue  assumption  of  pride,  as  it  was 
from  any  expression  of  servility'. 

James,  who  expected  to  find  the  man  he  was  about  to  wrong,  awed  and 
dispirited  by  the  rigour  of  the  proceedings  already  instituted,  was 
astonished  beyond  measure  when  Seymour,  in  answer  to  a question  from 
Cecil,  not  only  offered  no  apology  for  having  wedded  the  Lady  Arabella, 
but  boldly  avowed  the  act,  while  he  cautiously,  for  her  dear  sake,  exon- 
erated her  from  all  share  in  the  blame. 

“Hear  ye  that,  my  lords?”  exclaimed  James,  losing  in  his  anger  all  the 
dignity  or  royalty.  “ The  ill-favoured  carle  beards  us  to  our  verra  faces. 
By- !”  he  continued,  with  a profane  oath,  “ he  shall  find  we  are  yet 


king;  and  heark  ye,  sir!”  he  added,  as  he  descended  from  his  throne-chau, 
and  shook  his  clenched  fist  right  in  the  face  of  the  prisoner,  “ we  wull  bs 
king  I trow,  in  despite  of  rank  traitor  knaves !” 

“ May  it  please  yrou,  sire,”  said  Cecil,  in  deprecation  of  the  unkingly 
outburst;  but  James  was  not  to  be  controlled. 

“Trouble  us  not,  my  lord,”  he  said,  “w'e  arc  the  auldest  king  in 
Europe,  and  we  'trow  the  wisest;  wherefore  it  ill  becomes  you,  or  ony 
man,  to  cheek  our  just  wrath.  Ye  shall  to  the  tower,  sir!”  he  continued, 
turning  to  Seymour — “ to  the  tower — a close  prisoner;  there  to  await,  in 
penitence,  the  sentence  of  your  judges.” 

Seymour  bowed. 

“Ech!  Ye  must  be  ambitious,  forsooth.  Saul  and  body!  ye  shall  pay 
the  penalty  if  w'e  are  king,  and  ill  befa’  the  traitor  that  favours  ye.  A. 

for  3rour  leman ” At  this  insult  Seymour’s  face  became  crimson ; hut 

he  mastered  the  indignation  which  was  almost  choking  him,  and  bowing 
his  head,  he  carried  his  hand  to  his  heart  in  token  of  submission.  James, 
who  caught  a glimpse  of  the  latter  action,  imagining,  in  his  fear,  that  his 
victim  sought  a concealed  weapon,  sprang  back  in  the  utmost  consterna 
tion,  and  retreating  behind  the  throne,  cried  out,  “ Treason,  treason!  strike 
dowrn  the  traitor.  He  bears  arms  in  the  presence.” 

“Be  calm,  your  majesty,”  said  Essex,  his  bold  lip  curling  slightly  with 
contempt,  “ the  prisoner  is  weaponless,  and  designs  no  ill.” 

“Eh,  eh!”  said  the  cowardly  monarch,  venturing  out  timidly,  with  the 
blood  blushing  back  into  his  pale  face.  “Eh,  eh!  say'  ye  sae,  my  lord? 
I would  na  trust  him,  he  hath  an  ill  look.  Tak’  him  awa’  to  the  tower, 
and  bid  Colonel  Lely  guard  him  as  he  wad  his  ain  life.” 

Chapter  VII. 

Days,  weeks,  months  passed;  a gloomy  time  to  Helen  Dacre,  yet  not  un- 
fruitful; for  though  she  had  lost  the  joyous  light-heartedness  which  dis 
tinguished  her  first  appearance  at  court,  and  had  acquired  a more  sedate 
and  thoughtful  expression,  the  sad  events  in  relation  to  Seymour  and 
Arabella,  in  stimulating  her  to  action,  had  operated  more  beneficially  upon 
her  health. 

She  had  now  an  aim,  an  object,  a something  to  do;  so  casting  aside  all 
minor  considerations,  she  bent  herself  back  to  the  task  of  alleviating  their 
sufferings,  even  if  she  could  not  achieve  their  deliverance. 

With  Seymour  she  opened  a secret  correspondence,  and  though 
Rochester’s  spies  put  him  in  possession  of  the  fact,  the  earl  was  at  this 
time  too  deeply  enthraled  by  a new'  light  0’  love,  to  take  any  advantage  of 
the  information. 

The  Lady  Arabella  was  at  length  taken  seriously  ill;  and  the  devoted 
Helen  again  besought  the  queen  to  intercede  with  James,  if  not  for  her 
liberation,  at  least  for  a change  of  residence,  and  a purer  air. 

This  time  she  was  successful.  The  Bishop  of  Durham  was  appointed 
the  Lady  Arabella’s  guardian,  and  she  was  to  be  allowed  such  liberty  as 
might  be  deemed  consistent  with  the  safety'  of  her  person.  But  even  here 
James  exhibited  his  tyranny'.  Having  given  his  assent  to  her  removal,  ho 
insisted,  notwithstanding  her  illness,  she  should  depart  at  once;  and  though 
she  was  declared  by  her  physician  too  weak  for  the  journey,  this  only 
rendered  the  king’s  commands  the  more  imperative. 

When  these  tidings  came  to  the  Lady'  Arabella,  she  instantly  made  up 
her  mind  to  escape  by  the  way,  if  it  were  possible,  to  procure  Seymour's 
liberation  likewise.  Helen  implored  her  friend  to  forbear  any  attempt  of 
the  kind,  but  Arabella  had  learnt  to  know  the  [king  but  too  well;  so  she 
replied  to  the  entreaties  of  her  friend — “ Say  no  more,  Helen;  if  I remain 
separated  from  my  beloved  Seymour,  I shall  die— or  worse;  for  1 feel  at 
times  as  if  madness  were  stealing  over  my  brain,  and  then  were  it  not 
that  my  God  sees  me,  I am  tempted  to  end  this  wretched  existence  by  my 
own  hand.” 

“ This  is  horrible!”  thought  Helen,  shuddering;  and  as  she  looked  at  the 
wild  restless  eyes  of  her  friend,  she  acknowledged  that,  if  incarcerated 
much  longer,  madness  might  indeed  be  her  fate. 

“ You  are  then  resolved  to  attempt  escape?”  said  Helen. 

“ With  God’s  help,  I am,  though  they  bring  me  to  the  block  for  it.  Life 
with  Sey'mour,  even  amid  the  direst  poverty;  or  else  welcome,  welcome 
death !” 

“ Then  summon  up  all  your  energies,  dear  lady  ! Be  prepared  with  a 
necessary  disguise  of  apparel.  Appear  resigned  to  the  journey,  but  seek 
some  delay  when  you  reach  Highgate,  at  which  place  a trusty'  messenger 
shall  meet  you.” 

“It  cannot  be,”  said  the  Lady  Arabella,  despairingly.  “Alas!  my 
sweet  friend,  it  cannot  be,  for  Seymour  is  still  in  durance.” 

“ Of  that  have  thou  no  care,  be  but  true  to  your  own  resolves,  and  there 
may  be  hope  yet.  Touching  the  possibility  of  Seymonr’3  release,  you 
shall  hear  more  by  my  messenger.” 

“ You  speak  darkly,  Helen.” 

“How  else  can  I speak,  Lady  Seymour?  But  what  can  be  done  towards 
his  release  I will  do.” 

“You,  Helen!  you?  Knowing  how  deadly  would  be  the  king’s  anger, 
and  yet  you  would  do  this  for  Seymour?” 

“Do  I not  love  him?”  said  the  maiden,  mournfully.  N 

“But,  but- ” 

“ I know  what  you  would  say.  Yet  not  the  loss  I love  him — though  in  all 
honour;  and  if  there  be  peril  in  what  I am  about  to  do,  in  his  happiness 
and  thine  I shall  feel  a meet  reward.” 

“ Oh,  why,”  said  the  Lady  Arabella,  clasping  her  friend  to  her  heart, 
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“ why  did  not  Seymour  know  you  as  I do—~I  who  have  brought  him  nought 
save  wretchedness?” 

“ It  is  the  will  of  Heaven,”  said  the  maiden,  reverently,  “ and  whatever 
befalls,  we  may  not  repine.” 

Chapter  VIII. 

The  illness  of  the  Lady  Arabella  had  increased  to  such  an  alarming 
degree,  by  the  time  she  reached  Highgate,  that  the  king,  after  repeated 
solicitations  in  her  behalf,  reluctantly  consented  to  delay  her  further 
journey  toward  Durham  for  one  month,  an  opportunity  of  which  Helen 
Dacre  took  advantage,  by  again  entreating  her  to  forego  her  plans  for 
escape.  But  the  Lady  Arabella,  with  recruiting  health,  only  became  the 
more  resolved  to  attempt  it. 

As  the  day  approached  for  her  departure,  the  constant  anxiety  she 
experienced  brought  on  a low  nervous  fever,  which  being  reported  to 
James,  he  said,  “Ye  try  our  patience  sandy  wi’  the  woman’s  ailings, 
whilk  is  nae  a natural  malady,  but  her  own  impatient  and  unquiet  spirit 
that  heapeth  upon  her  far  greater  indisposition  of  body  than  she  otherwise 
would  have.” 

“ Your  majesty’s  wisdom,”  replied  Doctor  Futhill,  “ is  doubtless  right  as 
to  the  cause,  but  the  effect  is  such  that  she  is  assuredly  very  weak.” 

“ She  shall  to  Durham  if  I am  king,”  replied  James,  impetuously. 

“ I doubt  not  her  obedience  to  your  majesty’s  commands.” 

“ Obedience  is  what  is  required,”  said  James,  rising  abruptly,  and  at  the 
signal  the  physician  withdrew. 

Chapter  IX. 

It  was  in  the  grey  of  the  same  morning  which  had  been  peremptorily 
appointed  for  the  Lady  Arabella’s  removal  to  Durham,  that  two  persons 
were  seen  landing  from  a boat  at  Tower  stairs,  who,  crossing  the  hill, 
approached  the  gate  of  the  fortress.  The  elder  of  the  two  was  a well  - 
made,  bluff-looking  man,  of  some  thirty  years.  His  dress  consisted  of  a 
doublet  of  green  coloured  silk,  so  thickly  quilted  as  to  present  an  appear- 
ance of  absolute  discomfort.  His  breeches,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the 
times,  were  very  full,  stuffed  out  preposterously  above,  and  gathered  in 
closely  at  the  knee,  from  whence  descended  close-fitting  nether  socks  of 
woollen  cloth,  A treble  ruff,  quilled  and  stiffened  with  yellow  starch, 
encompassed  his  neck,  and  upon  a short  cloak  of  tawny  coiour,  depended 
from  his  broad  shoulders,  while,  as  if  to  complete  the  grotesqueness  of  his 
costume,  he  wore  upon  his  head  a heavy  ringleted  peruke,  and  over  that  a 
high  conical  hat  of  drab  felt,  guarded  with  a black  velvet  band,  the  latter 
being  clasped  with  a buckle  of  silver. 

His  companion,  a fair  slender  youth,  under  the  middle  height,  was 
habited  in  a close-fitting  and  long-waisted  doublet  of  orange  tawny  velvet, 
elaborately  ornamented.  His  French  hose,  though  considerably  bom- 
basted,  were  not  as  full  as  the  others,  and  instead  of  shoes,  as  worn  by  his 
companion,  the  youth  had  drawn  on,  over  the  close-fitting  nether  socks, 
russet  boots,  with  red  tops,  and  was  further  distinguished  as  a gallant  of 
the  day,  by  not  only  wearing  a rapier  by  his  side,  but  also  by  suppressing 
his  own  natural  hair,  wearing  in  its  stead  the  long  flowing  peruke,  whose 
enormously  long  locks,  elaborately  curled,  descended  to  the  shoulders. 
His  peaked  hat  of  felt  was  also  relieved  of  its  stiffness  by  a drooping 
feather,  the  latter  being  fastened  under  the  band  in  front  by  a jewelled 
brooch. 

“Haste,  haste,  good  Launce!”  said  the  youth,  imploringly,  as  they 
reached  the  drawbridge,  “ and  be  cautious,  I beseech  you.  Remember  to 
bear  the  gravity  of  the  Franklin,  so  that  they  suspect  not.” 

“ Body  o’  me,  master  Henry ! I will  do  my  best  for  my  dear  master’s, 
sake.  But  these  ill  contrived  things  smother  me  so  that  I can  scarcely  find 
myself  within.” 

“ Bear  you  up  but  bravely  a little  longer,”  replied  the  musical  voice  of 
the  youth,  “ and  you  shall  be  relieved.  But  see!  here  is  the  gate:  knock 
boldly.” 

And  obedient  to  his  injunction,  Launce  did  so,  when  the  summons  was 
immediately  answered  by  the  warder. 

“ What  would  you,  my  friend?”  said  he. 

“ We  would  see  Colonc-l  Lely,  the  lieutenant  of  the  tower,  on  urgent 
business,”  replied  the  youth. 

“It  is  very  early;  and  he  hath  not  risen,  can  you  not  wait  till  he 
wakes?” 

“ Surely,  surely,”  replied  the  youth.  “ We  bear  a letter  for  him,  which 
we  desire  to  deliver;  but  an  hour  hence  will,  perhaps,  do  as  well,  provided 
we  may  be  permitted  to  ramble  through  this  famous  place,  of  whose 
history  I have  read  so  much.” 

The  warder  eyed  the  speaker  keenly,  and  then  said  abruptly,  “ You  are 
no  city  gallant?” 

“ Oh,  no,”  the  youth  replied,  quickly,  and  laughing  as  he  spoke.  “ We 
are  from  the  country,  and  these,”  pointing  to  his  dress,  “ are  new  fangled 
fashions  for  both  me  and  my  poor  father.  It  is  but  a whim  to  see  how 
swashingly  we  can  carry  ourselves  before  we  return  home;  but  I find, 
already,  that  city  feathers  make  not  city  birds.” 

“ Nay.  nor  country  feathers,  country  ones,”  replied  the  warder,  laughing. 
“ But  come  in,  I like  your  wit,  and  ye  shall  see  the  place,  and  when  the 
lieutenant  awakes  he  shall  have  your  letter.” 

“We  thank  you,  sir,”  replied  Launce,  gravely  bowing,  but  feared  to 
trust  himself  to  say  more. 

“ Come,  father,”  said  the  youth,  “ this  good  gentleman  hath  his  duties  to 
perform,  we  will  on  and  look  about  us.” 


“ Hold!”  exclaimed  the  warder,  looking  out  of  the  gate,  “ what  is  that?” 

“ A wain  of  wood,  so  please  yon,”  replied  a rough  voice  without: 

“Ah,  I remember  now,  for  Mr.  Seymour;  throw  open  the  gate  and  let 
him  pass.” 

“Now,  Launce,”  whispered  the  youth,  “be  quick!  be  quick!  the  guard 
at  Seymour’s  chamber  is  already  gained;  of  him  have  thou  no  fear.  Tell 
Seymour  to  put  on  thy  garments  and  join  me  when  the  wain  hath  unladen; 
you  must  remain,  but  trust  to  me  for  your  release.  Show  Seymour  thiu 
ring  from  the  Lady  Arabella,  and  bid  him  not  delay,  but  mention  not  my 
name  at  all,  or  only  as  master  Henry.  And  now  God  speed  you,  for  here 
comes  the  wain.” 

The  youth’s  heart  beat  quick  when  he  was  left  alone,  but  it  was  destined 
to  beat  quicker  far,  for  almost  as  Launce  departed  the  former  was  met  by 
the  good  natured  warder. 

“ Alone!”  said  lie,  looking  round  him,  “why  where  is  your  father?” 

“ Sooth  to  say,  fair  sir,”  replied  master  Ilenry,  “ I cun  scarcely  tell. 
He  bath  rambled  somewhere,  and  I must  wait,  perforce,  till  his  return. 
We  country  folks,”  he  added,  with  a smile,  “ soon  loose  our  way  amid  the 
intricacies  of  such  a place  as  this.” 

“ Let  us  seek  him,  then,”  said  the  warder,  “ and  I will  be  your  guide  for 
a short  time.” 

“ I thank  you  kindly,”  replied  the  youth,  “but  I will  await  him  here,  and 
when  our  letter  hath  been  delivered,  doubtless,  Colonel  Lely  will  do  us  the 
courtesy  to  walk  with  us.” 

“ Aha!”  said  the  warder,  with  a knowiug  smile,  “some  rural  cousins  of 
his?” 

“You  shall  sec,  sir,”  replied  Ilenry,  in  the  same  gay  tone,  “you  shall 
see.” 

All  this  time  the  waggon  was  slowly  unloading,  and  every  moment  the 
youth  grew  more  and  more  anxious.  Eagerly  be  watched  the  billets  of 
wood  as  they  were  taken  within  the  doorway,  expecting,  every  minute,  to 
see  Seymour  issue  forth  in  the  presence  of  the  warder.  Fortunate  it  was 
that  the  latter  was  watching  a party  relieving  guard  at  the  moment  Sey- 
mour quietly  came  forward,  dressed  at  all  points  in  the  garments  worn  by 
Launce. 

The  moment  Henry  saw  him  he  sprang  forward.  “ Oh ! you  are  come  at 
last,”  said  he.  “ Las!  I feared  you  had  lost  your  way  wandering  through 
this  gloomy  place.  Good  faith!  to  look  at  so  many  stone  buildings,  with 
their  massive  bars  and  deep  dungeons,  makes  me  shudder.” 

“ Let  us  go  then,  Henry,”  said  Seymour. 

“What!  have  you  forgotten  your  letter?”  inquired  the  warder. 

“ Forgotten  it!”  exclaimed  the  youth,  “ no,  in  good  sooth,  have  we  not, 
but  we  rose  early  in  our  eagerness  to  see  the  place,  and  have  not  yet 
broken  our  fast.” 

“ Come,  then,  with  me,”  said  the  good-natured  warder,  “ I warrant  me 
my  dame  hath  enow,  and  to  spare.” 

“ I thank  you  kindly,  sir,”  said  Seymour;  “ but — ” 

“ But  we  have  made  a promise  to  our  good  hostess  of  the  Minories  to 
return  by  breakfast  time,”  interrupted  the  youth,  “ and  whatever  city 
manners  might  do,  I will  not  keep  the  good  dame.  When  we  return, 
peradventure  we  will  tax  your  good  wife’s  skill.  Now,  if  your  lieutenant 
had  not  been  so  great  a sluggard — ” 

“Nay,  you  wrong  him,”  said  the  warder;  “he  did  not  return  from 
Whitehall  till  late  last  evening.” 

“ Thanks  to  my  Lady  Shrewsbury !”  thought  the  youth ; but  he  said 
al0U(j — “ Notwithstanding  that  he  is  a sluggard,  and  so  I will  tell  him 
when  we  meet — ” 

“ At  what  time  shall  I say  you  will  see  him  ?” 

“ Oh,  soon,  very  soon,  be  sure  on’t,”  replied  the  youth,  taking  Seymour’s 
arm.  “ But  come,  the  good  dame  must  not  grow  impatient  at  our  delay.” 
“ What  name  shall  I mention  to  Colonel  Lely?”  asked  the  warder  as  he 
walked  by  their  side. 

“ Our  letter  will  show — nay,  I care  not,’’  the  youth  added,  as  if  after  a 
moment’s  thought — “ You  may  as  well  tell  him  John  Lely  and  his  son 
Henry,  though  we  did  think  to  tak?  him  by  surprise.” 

They  had  now  reached  the  gates,  having  followed  closely  in  the  rear  of 
the  empty  wain.  But  here  they  were  doomed  to  a fresh  interruption  by 
the  soldier  on  guard  throwing  his  halbert  across  and  refusing  them  egress. 
What  was  to  be  done?  The  warder  had  departed,  but  was  yet  within 
sight,  so  pressing  the  hand  of  Seymour  to  keep  up  his  courage,  the  youth 
said,  “ I will  go  for  him,  stay  you  here,  my  father,  until  I come  back.” 

In  a short  time  he  returned,  breathless,  having  brought  the  warder  with 
him. 

“ I pray  you,  sir,”  said  Seymour,  “tell  this  churlish  knave  we  are  no 
traitors,  but  good  subjects  ot  his  majesty,  as  Colonel  Lely  will  testify.” 
“Pass  them,”  said  the  warder,  sharply,  “they  are  friends  of  the 
lieutenant.” 

« Thanks,  my  friend,”  said  the  youth,  grasping  his  hand,  “ the  time  may 
come  when  I will  requite  you  for  this  kindness.” 

“ A trifle,  sir,”  replied  the  warder,  “ so  farewell  to  both  of  you  until  you 
come  again.” 

They  then  grossed  the  drawbridge,  and  Seymour  stood  once  more  in 
freedom,  upon  Tower  Hill.  He  was  about  to  quicken  his  pace,  but  the 
youth  laid  his  hand  upon  his  arm  and  said  “ Slowly,  slowly,  sir;  we  knov 
not  what  eyes  may  be  upon  us,  and  though  you  e at  present  at  liberty, 
you  are  not  yet  escaped.” 

“ True,  true,”  said  Seymour,  wondering  who  this  self-sacrificing  youth 
could  be.  When  he  asked  the  question  he  only  received  the  reply—- 
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“Patience,  sir,  and  speed  on;  see  there'are  the  stairs  and  the  boat  is 
waiting,  your  own  servants  are  therein,  except  one  who  waits  me.  When 
you  are  aboard  tarry  not,  but  flee  for  your  life.”  At  this  moment  they 
neared  the  boat  aDd  one  of  the  servants  sprang  out. 

“ Well,  sir,  what  news?”  exclaimed  the  youth. 

“ This,  so  please  you,”  replied  the  man,  placing  a slip  of  paper  in  cipher 
in  his  master’s  hand. 

“ So,  so,”  said  the  latter,  eagerly.  “ Seymour,  thus  far  all  goes  well. 
She  hath  escaped  and  will  wait  you  at  the  river  Lee.  And  now,  William,” 
added  the  youth,  his  voice  changing  and  his  bosom  heaving  with  the  long 
pent  up  agitation,  “ and  now,  William,  farewell,  and  may  God  and  the 
good  winds  speed  you  to  a haven  of  safety !” 

Seymour  started  and  looked  bewildered  for  a moment,  but  at  length  the 
whole  truth  burst  upon  him. 

“ Oh!  Helen,”  said  he,  “what  have  I done  that  you  should  thus  have 
risked  your  precious  life  forme?” 

“ Speak  not  of  it,  William;  I would  have  done  more  than  this  had  it  been 
needed.  Now  go,  lest  your  lady  miss  you — and — and  William,  in  your 
happy  days — when  you  speak  of  other  times,  do  not — do  not  utterly  forget 
your  dear  friend  and  playmate,  Helen  Daere.” 

Her  voice  was  broken  with  sobs  as  she  spoke,  but  lest  Seymour  should 
he  detained,  she  caught  the  arm  of  her  attendant  and  turning  her  head 
away,  walked  with  a faltering  but  hasty  step  up  the  stone  stairs  and  along 
the  water’s  side.  It  was  only  when  the  boat  was  gliding  swiftly  down  the 
river  that  she  ventured  to  take  a farewell  look.  The  wave  of  her  kerchief 
was  answered  instantly,  and  then  murmuring  to  herself,  “ The  pang  is  over 
now,  and  henceforth  I am  alone,  but  he,  he  is  happy.” 

Chapter  X. 

Never  did  the  flight  of  two  persons  create  more  consternation.  The 
council  was  called  together  in  haste.  The  king’s  terror  was  extreme. 
Menaces,  oaths,  appeals  and  entreaties  followed  each  other  from  his  lips  in 
rapid  succession.  Couriers  were  dispatched  one  after  the  other  to  the 
different  seaports  as  fast  as  horse3  could  bear  them.  The  admiral  was 
ordered  to  put  all  his  ships  that  were  in  readiness  out  to  sea,  and  the 
superscription  to  the  letters  bearing  the  instructions,  bore  also  the  symbol 
of  a gallows  with  a rope  attached,  and  with  these  ominous  words — “ Haste, 
haste,  post  haste — haste,  post  haste,  for  your  life,  for  your  life!”  And  the 
energy  thus  infused  into  the  servants  of  the  throne  was  unfortunately,  in 
part,  successful.  Seymour  indeed  escaped  to  Holland,  but  the  Lady 
Arabella  ■was  overtaken  near  the  coast  of  France  and  brought  back  to 
England,  where,  being  confined  a close  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  the  hope- 
lessness of  her  situation  preyed  so  much  upon  her  mind  that  at  length  her 
reason  gave  way,  and  death,  shortly  after,  released  her  from  her  manifold 
sufferings. 

Chapter  XI. 

Four  years  after  the  events  just  related,  an  elderly  gentleman,  with  his 
wife  and  daughter,  stood  on  the  cliff,  at  Dacre,  watching  anxiously  an 
approaching  vessel.  As  it  neared  the  land,  the  gentleman,  with  his 
companions,  descended  the  cliff  and  hastened  towards  it.  Soon  they  saw  a 
boat  put  off  from  the  side,  and  in  it  sat  a noble  gentleman  in  the  very  prime 
and  beauty  of  manhood.  The  little  party  had  evidently  been  recognised 
by  the  traveller,  for  no  sooner  did  the  boat  grate  the  beach  than  he  sprang 
on  shore,  and  in  a moment  was  by  the  maiden’s  side.  After  a few  hearty 
and  hasty  congratulations,  he  drew  the  maiden’s  arm  within  his  own  and 
said — “1  have  pined  for  this  day,  my  sweet  Helen,  and  lo!  it  hath  come 
at  last  without  a cloud;  and  now,  dear  one,  what  answer  make  you  to  the 
question  in  my  letter?  Keep  me  no  longer  in  suspense  I do  implore  you.” 

“What  better  answer  can  I make,  William,”  said  the  maiden,  blushing, 
“than  that  I am  here?” 

“ Never  to  part  more,”  said  he,  with  joyful  eagerness. 

“Even  as  you  will,”  she  replied,  in  a low  tone;  and  then  she  leaned 
heavily  upon  his  arm  and  looked  with  her  deep  blue  earnest  eyes, 
trustingly,  in  his  face.  Oh!  what  a world  of  love  spake  in  that  look!  and 
Seymour  saw  it,  and  pressing  her  closely  to  his  heart,  murmured — “ My 
own  fond  wife!”  W.  H.  C. 


The  Abbot  op  Reading. — King  Henry  the  Eighth,  as  he  was  hunting 
in  Windsor  Forest,  either  casually  lost,  or  (more  probably)  wilfully  losing 
himself,  struck  down  about  dinner-time  to  the  Abbey  of  Reading,  where, 
disguising  himself  (much  for  delight,  more  for  discovery,  to  see,  unseen), 
he  was  invited  to  the  abbot’s  table,  and  passed  for  one  of  the  king’s  guard; 
a place  to  which  the  proportion  of  his  person  might  properly  entitle  him. 
A sirloin  of  beef  w as  set  before  him  (so  I nigh  ted,  saith  tradition,  by  this 
King  Henry),  on  which  the  kiDg  laid  on  lustily,  not  disgracing  one  of  that 
place  for  whom  he  was  mistaken.  “ Well  fare  thy  heart,”  quoth  the 
abbot;  “ and  here,  in  a cup  of  sack,  I remember  the  health  of  his  grace 
your  master.  I would  give  an  hundred  pounds,  on  the  condition  I could 
feed  so  heartily  on  beef  as  you  do.  Alas ! my  weak  and  queasy  stomach 
will  hardly  digest  the  wing  of  a small  rabbit  or  chicken.”  The  king 
pleasantly  pledged  him,  and  heartily  thanked  him  for  his  good  cheer;  after 
dinner,  departed,  as  undiscovered  as  he  came  thither.  Some  weeks  after 
the  abbot  was  sent  for  by  a pursuivant,  brought  up  to  London,  claptinthe 
Tower,  kept  close  prisoner,  fed  for  a short  time  on  bread  and  water ; yet. 
not  so  empty  his  body  of  food  as  his  mind  was  filled  with  fears,  creating 
many  suspicions  to  himself  when  and  how  he  had  incurred  the  king’s  dis- 
pleasure. At  last  a sirloin  of  beef  was  set  before  him,  on  which  the  abbot 
fed  as  the'farmer  of  his  grange,  and  verified  the  proverb,  that  two  hungry 


meals  make  the  third  a glutton.  In  springs  King  Henry  out  of  a private 
lobby,  where  he  had  placed  himself,  the  invisible  spectator  of  the  abbot’s 
behaviour.  “ My  lord,”  quoth  the  king,  “ presently  deposit  your  hundred 
pounds  in  gold,  or  else  no  going  hence  all  the  days  of  your  life.  I have 
been  your  physician,  to  cure  you  of  your  queasy  stomach;  and  here,  as  I 
deserve,  I demand  my  fee  for  the  same.”  The  abbot  down  with  his  dust, 
and  glad  he  had  escaped  so,  returned  to  Reading;  as  somewhat  lighter  in 
his  purse,  so  much  more  merrier  in  heart  than  when  he  came  thence. — 
Fuller’s  Church  History. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


H.  E.  P. — The  new  version  of  the  Psalms,  in  the  Common  Prayer  Book,  was  composed 
by  Messrs.  Tate  and  Brady.  Does  not  the  title  page  itself  say  so  ? It  was  licensed 
about  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  when  our  Protestant  constitution  was  established, 
and  superseded  the  old  version  by  Sternhold  and  Hopkins,  done  into  English  verse  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  Andante,  in  music,  means  distinctly— from  andare,  to  go,  or 
walk.  It  is  a moderate,  walking,  easy,  graceful,  and  intelligible  movement,  we 
suppose — begging  pardon  of  the  musicians  for  interfering  with  their  province. 
Allegretto  is  a diminutive  of  allegro,  not  so  quick  as  allegro.  There  is  no  rule  for 
determining  the  precise  time  of  a piece  of  music,  except  by  the  metronome,  a sort  of 
musical  clock.  It  is  usually  guessed  and  determined  by  the  fancy  of  the  performer. 
Andante  and  allegretto  are  both  moderate  movements.  But  moderate  has  different 
meanings  in  different  minds,  and  such  words  have  been  found  quite  insufficient  to 
express  distinctly  the  idea  of  the  composer.  They  are  something  like  the  expression 
of  the  eyes — things  to  be  guessed  at.  In  the  metronome  every  gradation  of  movement 
is  expressed  by  the  vibrations  of  a balance,  which  may  be  divided  and  subdivided,  at 
pleasure,  to  represent  semibreves,  minims,  erotchets,  and  quavers.  This,  however,  is 
not  for  common  use.  Young  ladies  must  guess  their  time  as  they  guess  the  meaning 
of  the  eyes. 

“ A Townsman.” — The  round  green  spots,  vulgarly  denominated  fairy  rings,  are 
phenomena  which,  we  believe,  are  not  yet  scientifically  explained.  They  have  been 
the  subject  of  all  kinds  of  conjecture.  Some  have  supposed  them  to  be  produced  by 
electricity,  as  they  are  most  frequently  known  to  appear  suddenly  after  a thunder- 
storm, and  then  there  is  as  brittleness  about  the  grass  and  roots  which  seems  to 
indicate  the  action  of  fire.  Some  have  ascribed  them  to  ants,  must-worms,  and  other 
insects,  and  some  will  even  assert  that  they  are  mushroom  beds.  Fairy  rings  are  first 
hare,  or  shaven,  the  grass  then  grows  greener  on  the  shaven  spot,  like  the  hair  of  the 
head.  We  believe  that  the  people  who  ascribe  them  to  the  fairies  are  almost  as  wise 
as  the  philosophers.  Sir  Richard  Phillips,  who  generally  talks  very  dictatorially  upon 
philosophical  subjects,  is  cautious  upon  this,  and  says,  “ Fairy  rings  are  ascribed  to 
expanding  fungi,  which,  in  a circle  of  enlarged  dimensions,  exhaust  themselves.”  But 
this  by  no  means  solves  the  difficulty. 

Anna  Rdtii.— “ About  three  years  since,  a gentleman  paid  his  addresses  to  me  ( toujours 
Vamour,  you  will  say),  and  gave  me  a watch.  The  engagement  was  subsequently 
dissolved,  and  I wished  to  return  the  watch,  the  only  gift  he  had  presented  me  with. 
He  refused  to  take  it,  and  begged  me  to  retain  it  until  he  should  ask  me  for  it— for  you 
must  know  we  had  not  quarrelled.  But  he  was  fickle,  sometimes  thinking  he  should 
like  a wife,  and  sometimes  au  contraire.  I refused  to  keep  the  trinket,  but  he  sent  it 
to  me,  with  a message  to  the  effect  that  he  would  destroy  it  if  I did  not ; and  as  I was 
very  ill  at  the  time,  I put  it  in  my  drawer,  where  it  has  remained  ever  since.  I wish 
to  know  if  1 have  a right  to  sell  this  watch,  as  if  it  were  my  own  property  ?”  We  havo 
said  on  a former  occasion  that  all  gifts  are  not  pledges.  If  Anne  had  received  a dress, 
she  might  not  have  worn  it  out,  but  she  would  not  have  returned  it.  She  might  have 
sold  it  for  a sixpence,  or  given  it  away.  If  she  had  received  a book,  she  would  have 
acted  in  a similar  matter.  Both  these  articles  are  the  worse  for  wear.  Jewels  not 
being  the  worse  for  a little  wear,  are  generally  supposed  to  be  under  a different  law  ; 
and  a watch  is  a species  of  jewel.  But  it  is  because  of  them  durability  that  they 
are  generally  used  for  pledges.  Now,  if  Anne's  watch  was  a pledge,  her  lover  has  not 
yet  left  her,  for  he  insists  upon  her  keeping  it.  If  it  was  a present,  then  it  may  be 
treated  as  any  other  present,  after  preserving  it  for  a little  while,  as  a widow  wears 
her  weeds,  for  decency’s  sake.  Presents  which  cannot  be  kept  with  propriety  for  use 
may  be  converted  into  money,  and  thus  made  useful. 

S.  T.— “ I have  adopted  such  precautions  as  it  v/as  in  my  power  to  employ,  &c.,”  or 
“ such  precautions  as  were,  &c.,”  both  are  correct.  In  the  latter,  “ precautions  ” is 
nominative  to  the  verb ; in  the  former  not.  “ The  greater  part  ol  these  verbs  have 
become,”  is  not  correct,  in  the  strict  grammatical  sense,  though  it.  is  by  no  means 
uncommon,  even  amongst  educated  people,  to  employ  part  as  a noun  of  multitude. 
I'ortion  is  more  frequently  used,  but  this  is  equally  inaccurate,  and  very  stiff  gram- 
ma) ians  would  probably  object  to  it.  However,  part  or  portion  of  a number,  may  be  a 
number.  Part  of  a hundred  pounds  may  be  twenty  pounds.  “ I received  the  list  of 
names  which  were  sent,”  or  “ was  sent.”  Each  is  correct;  for  which  refers  to  both 
list  and  names— list  of  names  being  really  one  noun,  with  a singular  or  plural  meaning. 
You  may  give  emphasis  to  the  singular  or  plural  at  pleasure.  Our  language  is  very 
free  and  unfettered  in  this  respect  comparod  to  other  languages.  It  admits,  even 
classically,  of  the  most  ungrammatical  liberties ; thus,  “ to  see  a person  stand 
all  day  with  their  eyes  open,  &c.”  You  cannot  say  his,  her,  nor  its  eyes.  What  can 
you  say  but  their,  unless  you  use  man  or  woman  for  person,  which  is  not  always 
appropriate?  In  such  respects  the  English  language  is  peculiar,  and  differs  from  all 
other  European  languages. 

Loots  A is  in  her  twenty-first  year  (our  young  ladies  are  getting  a little  older  now),  and 
inherits  a fortune  from  her  uncle  when  it  is  completed,  and  she  wants  our  advice  in 
the  choice  of  a husband.  We  have  already  advised  young  ladies  to  give  the  preference 
to  young  men  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  some  profession,  not  loungers,  smokers,  and 
idlers,  and  to  take  care  of  being  led  away  by  the  fascination  of  what  is  called  a hand- 
some man.  Handsome  men  and  beautiful  women  are  not  always  prizes.  Some 
beautiful  women  are  very  ugly,  and  some  plain  women  are  very  beautiful. 

Question.—1 “ He  runs  fast,”  is  right  enough.  Fast  is  an  adverb  as  well  as  an  adjective. 

“ The  moon  shines  bright,”  is  a different  expression— for  bright  is  an  adjective— 
—brightly  is  the  adverb ; brightly  is  the  proper  form  of  expression,  but  the  other  is  so 
common  as  to  pass  current,  indeed,  by  a little  grammatical  cunning,  it  may  be  „ 
proved  to  be  right— that  is,  by  supplying  words,  as  grammarians  sometimes  do.  “ He 
walks  slowly,”  is  correct.  “ He  walks  slow,”  may  be  made  correct,  and  is  the  usual 
conversational  style,  except  when  followed  by  “ along,”  or  some  such  "word  : as,  “ Ile 
walks  slowly  along.”  Custom  often  supersedes  grammatical  rules. 

H.  J.  D. Which  is  most  beautiful  in  a lady,  a blue  or  a black  eye  ? Much  depends  oil 

the  deepness  of  the  blue— a very  dark  blue  is  a brilliant  eye,  perhaps  the  most  brilliant 
of  all  eyes;  but  they  are  very  rare.  We  do  not  know  a single  instance  of  one. 
Moreover,  we  have  never  seen  a black  eye,  except  in  a negro.  But  the  hazel  eye  is 
better  than  the  light  blue,  unless  the  latter  be  set  in  a fine,  ruddy,  healthy  coun- 
tenance. The  blue  eye  looks  best  in  children,  because  of  their  rosy  cheeks.  The 
hazel  stands  wear  better. 

Renicbolls. — The  Pictorial  Bible,  without  the  text,  is  called  the  Illustrated _ Com- 
mentary on  the  Bible.  It  was  published  by  Charles  Knight,  of  Ludgate  HiH.  A 
humming  top  preserves  its  vertical  position  when  spinning  hy  tiic  centrifugal  force,  on 
all  sides  equal,  counteracting  the  force  of  gravitation. 
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Lucy  A.  strongly  objects  to  lovers  wearing  each  other’s  hair.  She  says  she  knows 
several  instances  in  which  hair  has  proved  a fatal  gift.  But  Lucy  has  not  told  us  what 
are  the  most  fortunate  gifts  for  lovers,  or  are  there  none  ? 

Sandy  Sidepooches  is  mistaken.  He  is  either  not  a true  Scot,  or  a false  one.  Burns 
would  never  have  owned  him.  In  the  extreme  North  of  Scotland,  “ Aberdeen  awa\” 
the  pronunciation  is  very  different  from  that  of  Burns.  The  moon  is  called  the  meen  ; 
shoon,  or  shoes,  are  called  sheen.  Robertson,  the  famous  miniature  painter,  is  an 
Aberdeen  man.  When  he  was  a boy,  he  saw  a man  in  the  streets  showing  the  moon 
through  a telescope  for  a bawbee,  and  he  cried  because  he  could  not  obtain  a peep  of 
the  luminary,  which  was  said  to  be  brought  so  near  that  you  could  almost  touch  it. 
An  old  woman,  seeing  him  so  disconsolate,  consoled  him  by  saying,  “ Never  mind, 
laddie,  ye’re  as  near  the  meen  ’s  ony  o’  them.”  But  Burns  would  have  called  it  the 
tnuin  — French  uy  for  which  there  is  no  English  sound.  There  is  a great  variety  of 
pronunciation  in  Scotland  ; but  the  celebrity  of  Burns  has  given  the  southern  and 
western  counties  the  precedence.  Caesar  in  Scotland,  both  in  college  and  grammar- 
school,  is  and  must  be  called  Saser ; and  though,  in  conversation,  the  English  system 
is  being  gradually  introduced,  it  cannot  be  introduced  into  the  Latin  reading  without 
a classical  revolution. 

03  Si  OM.— There  was  a mistake  in  the  printing  of  our  last  answer.  “ It  remains  with 
Cl  O,”  instead  of  “ H remains  with  the  O.”  Our  paper  is  not  suitable  for  chemical 
discussion  ; we  have  too  many  other  subjects  to  think  of.  We  were  inadvertently  led 
into  this. 

Servetus  should  consult  Pestalozzi’s  writings.  The  answer  would  require  more  space 
than  we  can  devote.  He  has  published  letters  on  the  education  of  the  poor.  He 
directs  his  attention  chiefly  to  the  cultivation  of  the  mind,  without  the  use  of  books. 

B.  D.  F. — “ Can  you  inform  me  why  the  light  wras  made  on  the  first  day  of  creation, 
when  the  sun,  the  great  primary  [?]  cause  of  light,  was  not  formed  until  the  fourth  ?” 
We  cannot  say  that  we  can  satisfactorily  answer  the  question.  But  we  may  safely 
say,  that  the  man  who  accuses  Moses  of  ignorance  for  saying  so,  must  himself  be  more 
ignorant  even.,  to  suppose  that  Moses  did  not  know  as  well  as  he  does,  that  light  comes 
from  the  sun.  It  should  be  remembered  that  this  is  not  tradition,  for  no  man  was 
there  to  observe.  It  is  not  history,  for  no  man  was  there  to  record.  It  is 
revelation,  and  revelation  is  always  mysterious,  prophetical,  metaphorical,  allegorical, 
poetical,  &c.,  in  a high  degree.  It  cannot  be  literally  explained,  for  to  suppose 
that  the  sun  was  created  the  first  day,  and  only  appeared  the  fourth  day  in  a clear 
atmosphere,  is  to  depart  from  the  literal  sense  of  one  verse  to  defend  the  literal  sense 
of  another.  That  light  is  a universal  medium,  distinct  from  the  sun,  howrever,  is  now 
very  generally  believed  ; that  this  medium,  in  action,  is  light ; in  rest  is  darkness ; and 
that  the  sun  is  merely  its  chemical  agitator.  The  Rabbis  explained  the  six  days  of 
creation,  as  referring  to  six  chiliads  (1000  years)  of  time.  We  have  seen  some  beautiful 
poetical  interpretations  of  them  in  this  sense. 

Rose  and  Lizzie. — A vehicle  is  that  which  carries  or  conveys  ; a horse  is  a vehicle  for  a 
man  on  its  back.  The  word,  however,  is  gradually  losing  its  etymological  sense,  and 
confining  itself  to  narrower  limits.  A man,  in  riding,  employs  muscular  action,  which 
in  sitting  in  a carriage  he  does  not.  People,  in  general,  reject  the  application  of  the 
word  to  a saddle-horse,  but  it  is  not  incorrect ; a gas  pipe  is  a vehicle  for  gas.  The 
word  is  from  veho  or  vchere , in  Latin,  to  carry  in  any  way  by  land  or  water.  The  word 
carriage  itself  is  wonderfully  changed.  It  means  anything  that  carries  ; now  it  has 
got  up  amazingly,  it  is  set  up,  for  a man  is  said  to  set  up  his  carriage.  A wheelbarrow 
is  a carriage,  in  the  original  sense  ; so  much  for  originals. 

“ A Working  Mechanic”  does  not  see  the  necessity  for  the  hours  of  distribution  being 
later  than  the  hours  of  production.  Well,  in  that  case,  he  and  we  must  see  differently 
— we  hope,  however,  without  coming  to  blows.  Does  he  see  the  necessity  for  Covent 
Garden  Market  being  supplied  in  the  morning  before  sun  rise,  before  any  of  the  shops 
are  opened  ? The  producers  bring  the  goods  in  wholesale,  early — the  distributors 
divide  them  afterwards.  Wholesale  corresponds  to  production.  Hence  wholesale 
business  is  earlier  than  retail  business.  Banking  is  a species  of  wholesale,  ©reproduc- 
tion. Banking  is  done  early,  the  money  is  distributed  late.  Even  wages  are  usually, 
if  not  always,  paid  in  the  evening.  That  production  must  be  before  distribution 
requires  no  explanation  at  all;  that  bread  must  be  baked  before  it  is  eaten  is  clear 
enough,  and  that  work  must  be  done  before  it  is  paid  for  is  equally  clear.  That  “ the 
labourer  goeth  forth  in  the  morning  to  his  labour,”  seems  to  have  been  always  a 
natural  idea,  and  has  existed,  in  writing,  fer  three  thousand  years.  It  is  quite  as 
natural  that  he  should  go  a shopping  in  the  evening,  though  we  cannot  find  any  very 
ancient  record  of  this.  But  shopping  itself  is  a later  department  of  industry.  It  is 
later  even  in  history — its  time  of  day  is  later.  Still  it  is  true  that  all  shops  are  not 
alike — we  do  not  speak  particularly.  Let  each  trade  bring  forth  its  own  arguments. 
We  think  that  all  labour  hours  must  be  shortened,  and  that  the  time  is  fast  approach- 
ing when  all  trades  will  insist  upon  this  reformation.  We  will  give  every  encourage- 
ment to  the  drapers  for  the  purpose  of  “drawing”  others — none  better  qualified. 

D.  H.  R. — When  the  name  ends  with  s,  as  “ Jones,”  the  apostrophe  alone  is  sometimes 
used  for  the  possessive  case,  as  “Jones’;”  sometimes  another  s is  added,  as 
“ Jones’s,”  which,  however,  is  an  informality,  as  an  s without  a vowel  has  no  sound. 
In  this  latter  case  the  apostrophe  is  supposed  to  have  a sound.  There  is  no  other 
rule  but  the  ear,  which,  in  general,  admits  of  the  double  s ; and,  in  fact,  demands  it. 
As  for  the  grammar  of  the  question,  the  omission  is  always  ungrammatical.  Gram- 
mar has  nothing  to  do  with  music  or  euphony  ; but  music  sometimes  defies  grammar. 

G.  P.  J. — We  do  not  know  who  is  not  a quack,  if  a quack  means  one  who  pretends 
to  more  medical  skill  than  he  possesses.  In  fact,  even  the  patient’s  good  is  promoted 
by  such  pretensions. 

Justice.—  Husbands  and  wives  settle  them  own  quarrels  best.  Never  interfere  so  long 
as  they  live  together ; when  they  are  parted,  interference  may  be  useful  to  bring  them 
together. 

A.  W.  should  consult  his  dictionary— the  word  is  not  a noun,  but  an  adjective.  But  some 
deep  grammarians  will  tell  you  that  adjectives  are  all  nouns— nouns  of  quality. 
There  is  a possibility  of  using  any  adjective  as  a noun : thus,  “ is  he  an  active  or 
sleeping  partner  ?”  “ A sleeping ;”  but  here  a noun  is  understood,  as  the  gram- 

marians say. 

C.  H.  E. — We  never  knew  a case  of  positive  astrological  prediction.  Still  it  may  be 
said* that  astrology  may  be  true,  though  astrologers  be  all  wrong.  Astrology  and 
astrologers  are  two  different  things.  “ Truth,”  and  a “ Lover  of  Truth,”  in  a news- 
paper, may  be  two  extreme  opposites.  Your  “ Lovers  of  Truth,”  are  sometimes  pretty 
considerable  story-tellers.  We  should  not  confound  abstract  ideas  with  fallible 
mortals,  nor  identify  religion  with  priests  or  preachers.  We  say  nothing  whatever 
against  astrology.  But  we  have  no  faith  in  astrologers. 

Eveline  wants  advice,  but  does  not  wish  us  to  make  her  case  known.  But  then  advice, 
under  such  circumstances,  would  not  be  intelligible  to  others,  and  we  cannot  afford 
room  to  write  special  and  mysterious  answers.  Eveline  must  learn  to  be  resigned  to 
her  fate.  These  are  times  of  difficulty.  It  is  an  era  which  is  particularly  trying  to 
the  feelings— an  era  of  rapid  transition.  We  are  all  in  constant  danger  of  being 
wrecked  or  stranded,  and  no  one  can  do  much  to  save  another  who  cannot  save 
himself. 

Castor  and  Pollox. — Whether  Shakespeare  wrote  “ slings  and  arrows,”  or  “ stings  and 
arrows,”  in  Hamlet’s  soliloquy,  has  been  disputed,  and  cannot  now  be  determined.  It 
matters  not  which,  Shakespeare  was  not  hypercritical  himself.  Did  he  write,  “ Or  to 
take  arms  against  a sea  of  troubles  ?”  Who  ever  heard  of  taking  arms  against  a sea  ? 
—it  might  have  been  “ siege.” 

“ Young  Reader.”—  Cwutitow  is  pronounced  the  best  way  you  can.  It  is  not  English, 


R.  T.  brings  the  poets  against  us  to  prove  that  eyes  are  expressive.  Why,  we  hare  all 
along  allowed  that  they  are  very  expressive,  in  the  poetical  sense,  but  they  leave  you 
to  guess  their  meaning.  In  last  month’s  Art-Union  there  is  a beautiful  engraving 
called  “Laughing  Eyes;”  the  writer,  in  describing  them,  t>ays,  M how  intent  uni 
penetrating.”  These  are  the  right  words — intent  and  penetrating.  He  was  driven  to 
the  use  of  them  by  an  instinctive,  if  not  a logical  necessity. 

W.  C.  M.’s  Latin  verses  we  cannot  afford  time  nor  space  to  criticise.  The  rules 
of  quantity  seem  to  be  pretty  well  followed. 

Taglioni  is  pronounced  without  the  g , like  Talltoni ; gli  has  a peculiar  sound  in  Italian, 
not  easily  described. 

Leire  is  too  late  ; he  should  inquire  in  good  time,  and  we  would,  if  possible,  give  the 
solution.  It  is  no  proof  of  dulness  to  be  unable  to  understand  all  our  arithmetical 
questions.  Some  of  them  are  for  very  advanced  arithmeticians,  others  not. 

“ A Stranger.” — We  consider  the  answer  of  “ A Stranger  ” as  precisely  the  same  a:>  our 
own,  only  more  copiously,  and,  perhaps,  more  intelligibly  expressed.  “A  Stranger” 
says,  the  ball  should  fall  on  the  ground  perpendicular  to  where  it  was  fired.  This 
is  right,  if  the  two  momenta  were  precisely  equal,  but  not  at  the  foot  of  the  person 
firing,  which  was  the  question  put  to  us.  See  page  649.  It  would  kill  a person  on  the 
moving  body,  but  would  not  harm  a person  on  terra  firma. 

Presbyter. — We  have  been  unable  to  trace  either  the  title  or  the  author  of  the  work 
alluded  to. 

T.  M.— The  following  definitions  from  a cotemporary  will  explain  the  terms  : — 

A Railway  Bear  is  a person  who  sells  more  shares  than  he  holds,  for  the  purpose  of 
depressing  the  market. 

A Bull  is  one  who  buys  more  than  be  can  pay  for,  with  a view  to  get  prices  up  by 
creating  a demand. 

A Stag  is  a person  who  obtains  letters  of  allotment,  or  scrip,  by  fictitious  representations, 
for  the  purposes  of  selling  at  a profit,  and  without  any  intention  of  becoming  a share- 
holder. 

A Lame  Dock  is  a person  who  cannot  or  will  not  pay  his  losses  incurred  by  speculating 
in  shares  or  stock. 

An  Artizan. — A Livret  is  a small  book  which  certain  handicraftsmen  in  France  are 
compelled  to  carry  with  them  from  one  place  of  occupation  to  another  ; it  is  somewhat 
similar  to  the  licences  granted  to  the  metropolitan  drivers,  who  cannot  be  engaged  by  a 
master  without  one.  When  a young  man  has  served  his  apprenticeship,  he  takes  a 
written  certificate  or  testimonial  from  his  master  to  the  justice  of  the  peace  for  the 
district,  who  then  delivers  to  the  young  workman  a livret , or  book,  to  which  is 
appended  a printed  extract  from  the  code,  consisting  of  all  the  laws  relating  to 
master  and  workman.  The  bearer’s  name,  place  of  birth,  and  signalement  (or  per- 
sonal description)  are  therein  entered,  and  the  national  stamp  affixed.  The  first 
employer  then  subjoins  a line  to  this  effect: — “ Entered  my  employ,”  with  the  date, 
and  his  signature.  The  book  is  then  taken  back  to  the  magistrate,  and  the  official 
seal  is  once  more  stamped  under  the  master’s  or  foreman’s  signature.  On  quitting 
the  employer,  the  same  process  is  repeated  before  another  master  can  engage  the 
man’s  services.  So  that  an  artizan  can  neither  quit  one  workshop  for  another 
without  his  livret  being  duly  signed,  nor  one  town  for  another  without  having  a 
passport,  to  obtain  which  he  must  first  exhibit  his  certified  livret.  It  is  therefore 
absurb  to  talk  of  freedom  in  a country  where  such  personal  restraints  exist,  each 
workman  being  ticketed.  The  object  of  the  measure  now  before  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  is  to  extend  this  remnant  of  the  old  regime  to  other  trades  and  occupations. 
The  advocates  of  the  measure  assert  that  this  regulation  is  a protection  to  the  honest 
and  industrious  workman ; but  it  is  evidently  a ramification  of  the  passport  system, 
and  a police  engine  for  keeping  a tight  hold  of  the  working  classes. 

“One  who  wishes  to  learn.” — Order  “ The  Shareholder's  Pocket  Book”  or  “ Share- 
holder's Ledger .” 

Kate  K.— No.  62,  and  all  the  other  numbers  (except  Nos.  1,  23,  28,  29),  are  in  print. 
They  may  always  be  had  of  the  publisher,  when  not  procurable  elsewhere. 

T.  Ranson,  Liverpool. — Consult  Dr.  R.  Smith,  Cavendish  Street,  Manchester,  one  of 
the  best  operative  chemists  in  England,  and  well  skilled  in  modern  processes,  having 
been  a pupil  of  the  celebrated  Liebig,  the  founder  of  the  new  school  of  chemistry. 

Constantia. — Our  observations  refer  to  the  general  care  of  the  teeth.  We  cannot 
advise  on  any  particular  case,  that  is  the  province  of  one  who  understands  their 
physiology. 

Domino. — The  last  fair  in  Hyde  Park  was  to  celebrate  the  coronation  of  her  present 
Majesty,  which  took  place  on  the  28th  of  June,  1838. 

Amy  W. — Refrain  from  doing  so.  Preserve  your  inheritance,  and  sign  no  document 
whatever,  unless  in  the  presence  of  a respectable  solicitor.  Consult  an  experienced 
friend,  not  a young  one. 

P.  S.  P. — The  delay  must  rest  with  the  agent.  The  supply  has  never  been  deficient. 
We  have  been  unusually  fortunate  with  our  machinery  in  this  respect,  the  immense 
number  required  having  been  invariably  delivered  to  the  wholesale  dealer  at  the 
appointed  hour. 

Oil  of  Hemp  Seed. — Ruth. — To  neutralise  the  odour  of  the  oil  of  hemp  seed,  use  ten 
drops  of  bergamot  and  two  drops  of  oil  of  cloves  to  each  ounce. 

Anna. — It  is  not  customary  for  ladies  to  take  off  their  bonnets  in  churches  or  chapels  , 
it  was  forbidden  by  St.  Paul  himself,  as  indecorous. 

Edward  C.  can  purchase  coloured  printing  ink  cheaper  than  he  can  make  it. 

Matmeg— Write  to  Mr.  Davidson,  publisher  of  the  Musical  Treasury. 

Shottendane.— Yes  ; send  the  money,  and  the  treatise  will  explain  all. 

Yr.  Y.  is  perfectly  safe.  Any  bonus  may  be  taken — bOO  per  cent,  if  offered. 

Richard  T.— Not  one-twentieth  part  of  what  is  sent  is  either  inserted  or  noticed. 

Andrew;  “Juvenile  Violinist.”— Apply  to  Messrs.  Addison  and  Hodson,  Regent  Street. 

G.  B.,  Oldham. — Write  to  Mr.  Balliere,  the  publisher,  with  address,  and  a penny  stamp. 

S.  S.  S.,  Northampton;  J.  Freeman;  “A  Manchester  Man.” — Consult  the  index  or 
previous  numbers. 

Communications  Received. — Daniel  (see  No.  147). — Tobias.— J.  D.  H.  (impossible). 
Donna  Anna. — Emma  M.  (guess).— Ignoramus.— R.  H.  W.— Peter  S.— B.  Slade  (is 
not  a reader). — J.  M. — H.  H.  (it  is  not  etiquette).— Frank  M. — W.  L bates. — 
Ignatuis. — J.  H. — Sterling. — B.  W.  O.  (declined). — Hope.— J.  H.  (very  safe). — 
Morgan. — Sixteen. — J.  It.  J.— Jack  Frost.—  Q.  Z.,  Uxbridge.— C.  King— Emma.— 
K.  Y.  Z.  (as  you  please). — D.  E.  F.  (call,  or  send  a correct  address). — M.  A K. — 
Walter  W.—  M.  L.  D.— R.  G.  F.- P.— Salopian— H.  Thomas— G.  Wood.— 
J.  Hall.— T.  H.  S.  (not  probable).— Florence.— B.  T.  H.  (see  No.  42,  p.  663).— M.  G. 
— Rosina  A.  N.— Maria.— E.  Frid.— P.  Malkin.— K.  Khan.— J.  A.  H.— B.  B.  B — 
M.  Harrison.— P.  H.— W.  F.  B.  (yes;  at  the  chief  office).— C.  Walton.— E.  G., 
Albany.— Henry.- S.  S.,  Dundee.— Vates.—H.  T.  S — Sabden.— S.  F.— A.  H., 
Clapham.—J.  Field.— Edwina.—Chuz.—B.  Jones.— Henry  H.— E.  Frid  (seep.  717). 
Sarah  Anne— J.  W.  H.— W.  M.  F.— W.  O.  B.— J.  B.  N.— Anna  Maria  S.  (yes,  in 
moderation). — W.  Thorpe  Juan  (apply  to  a music-seller). — T.  Williams  — Emma 
H.  C.  (first  week  in  May).— “A  Factory  Man.”— Rose  (no;  not  proper).— Clipping 
(both),  already  inserted. 

Gulielmus;  Elisabeth  B. ; L.  O.  O.  S. ; W.  G.  W.  ; “A  Poor  Mechanic;”  B.  C.  ; 
Anxious;  H.  H. ; John  B.  C.  (purchase  the  index) ; W.  II.  M. ; J.  M. ; Homanus; 
J.  T.  Gray  ; Hugo  ; S.  Y.  F.— The  questions  are  either  inappropriate,  too  trivial, 
or  we  are  unable  to  furnish  the  information  required. 

Unpaid  letters  are  not  taken  in.  Several  J aave  been  refused  this  w ek. 
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pOM PRESSED  AIR.  ENGINE  COMPANY,  No.  5,  Pall  Mall  East. 

V ' -(Pabsey,  Patentee). — Numerous  inquiries  having  been  made  by  persons  applying 
lor  Shares  in  this  Company  as  to  the  extent  of  their  liability,  the  Directors  now  feel 
that  the  number  of  Shares  applied  for  will  yield  sufficient  funds  for  all  necessary  pur- 
poses, and  justifies  them  in  stating,  that  no  further  call  beyond  the  first  deposit  of  £1  Is. 
per  Share  will  be  made. 

The  Working  Model  is  in  operation,  and  open  to  inspection,  at  the  Offices  of  the  Com- 
pany, No.  5,  Pall  Mali  East,  between  the  hours  of  Eleven  and  Four,  daily,  where  Pros-' 
pectuses  and  forms  of  application  for  Shares  may  be  had.  (By  order.) 

D.  E.  AUSTIN,  Secretary. 


This  day  is  published,  No.  I.,  price  One  Penny,  of 

LIBRARY  OF  FRENCH  ROMANCE,  to  commence  with 

— Dumas’  splendid  Romance  of  , 

PASCAL  BRUNO,  THE  SICILIAN  BANDIT. 

To  be  followed  by  the  Newest  and  Choieest  Works  of  A.  Dumas,  Eugene  Sue,  F.  Soulic,  &c. 

***  Dumas’  last  New  Work,  MARIE  ANTOINETTE  ; or,  THE  CHEVALIER  OF 
THE  RED  HOUSE,  price  3s.,  elotli  gilt,  now  ready. 

London  : Geo.  Peibce,  310,  Strand  ; and  all  Booksellers. 

IMPORTANT  TO  TAILORS. 

Just  published,  price  3s.  G d.,  the  Fourth  Edition  of 

HE  TAILOR’ S DIRECTOR, 

containing  a New  System  of  Cutting  all  kinds  of  Coats,  Vests,  Trousers,  Breeches, 
Gaiters,  Youths’  Dresses,  &c.,  Cloaks,  Capes,  Habits,  Box-coats,  &c.,  with  upwards  of 
Thirty  Figures  illustrative  of  the  same  ; to  which  is  added  a Complete  Practical  Treatise 
on  the  Art  of  Making-up  By  W.  ALEXANDER,  late  Practical  Cutter  in  Paris,  who 
warrants  this  to  be  his  True  and  Secret  System. 

London  : J.  Gladding,  20,  City  Road,  opposite  BunbiU  Fields. 

N.B. — The  above  work  can  be  sent  free  per  post,  upon  the  remittance  to  the  Publisher 
of  forty-eight  postage-stamps. 


MUSIC  FOR  THE  MILLION. — 3d.  per  Sheet  of  Four  Folio  Pages! 
TULLIEN’S  NIGHTINGALE  WALTZ  and  the  Original  Mazurka, 

f for  the  Piano-forte,  both  for  Gd. — “ The  Manly  Heart,”  Mozart’s  celebrated  Duet, 
Threepence. — Semiramidc  Quadrille,  Threepence ; or  the  whole,  in  a wrapper,  for  a 
Shilling,  being  Part  52  of  “ THE  MUSICAL  TREASURY,”  for  Mabch,  1846. 

NEW  SACRED  PIECES. — Hymns  for  Good  Friday  and  Easter,  the  two  for  Three- 
pence.— “ Almighty  Father,”  Original  Song  of  Thanksgiving,  the  Poetry  by  Eliza  Cook, 
the  Music  by  Henry  Russell,  Threepence.— Handel’s  “ Angels  ever  Bright  and  Fair,” 
Enid  “ Holy  Lord,  God  Almighty,”  the  two  for  Threepence ; or  the  whole,  in  a wrapper. 
One  Shilling,  being  Part  53  of  “ The  Musical  Treasury,”  Also,  this  day  ready,  Beeth- 
oven’s Hallelujah  Chorus,  arranged  for  the  Piano-forte,  Threepence. 

RUSSELL’S  SONGS. — Ten  more  this  day  ready,  in  Threepenny  Sheets,  including 
the  “ Old  Arm  Chair,”  with  a beautiful  New  Song  By  Eliza  Cook. 

“ Wc  ennnot  but  recommend  it ; for  while  it  possesses  the  merit  of  cheapness,  it  has 
M so  the  still  greater  merit  of  being  strictly  correct.” — Times,  daily  paper,  Feb.  3,  1846. 

London:  Davidson,  Water  Street,  leading  from  Blackfriars  Bridge  towards  the 
Temple;  and  47,  Centre  Avenue,  I-Iungerford  Market. 


A LLIANCE  BUILDING  AND  INVESTMENT  SOCIETY  (on 

Mesban’s  plan),  enrolled  under  the  Act  Gth  and  7th  William  IV.,  cap.  32.  Shares, 
1*130.  Monthly  payments,  12s.  per  Share.  Entrance,  2s.  Gd.  per  Share,  to  terminate 
in  Eleven  Years. 

Li  this  Society  there  is  no  Redemption-fee— no  Fines  on  Withdrawal— no  Bidding  for 
Shares  or  Advances  of  Money — no  Annual  Postage — Fines  considerably  reduced.  The 
Lay/  Charges  are  reduced  to  the  following  low  scale  : — Investigation  of  Title  ; Prepa- 
ration of  the  Deed  of  Conveyance  ; Ditto  of  the  Mortgage  Deed ; and  completion  of 
(he  whole,  exclusive  of  the  Stamps  and  Registration  Fees — LEASEHOLDS,  £4  4s.; 
FREEHOLDS,  £5  5s. 

The  Directors  will  be  in  attendance  at  the  following  places,  during  the  month  of 
March,  to  receive  the  first  Monthly  Subscription,  and  enrol  Members,  from  Seven  to 
Nine  o’clock  in  the  evening  : — 

Monday,  March  9th. — Cadogan  Literary  Institution,  Sloane  Street,  Chelsea. 

Monday,  March  16th. — Fitzroy  Hall,  Little  Portland  Street,  Portland  Place. 

Monday,  March  23rd. — George  Hotel,  Aldermanbury. 

Rules,  price  6d.,  forwarded,  on  receipt  of  ten  postage* stamps.  Prospectuses,  Rules, 
,!, l ! information  may  bo  obtained  (if  by  letter,  post-paid,  with  stamp  for  a reply),  and 
Shares  taken,  of  the  Manager,  Mr.  E.  R.  Mesban,  6,  Flemming  Street, Kingsland  Road, 
London  ; or  the  Secretary,  Mr.  I.  Pocknell,  11,  Artillery  Place  West,  Bunhill  Row. 


Head  the  Rules,  and  Judge  for  Yourselves' — not  Hastily , hut  Deliberately , of 
THE  ROYAL  OAK  BENEFIT  SOCIETY,  established  1837,  and 

• Enrolled  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Office,  the  Mitre  Tavern,  68,  ST.  MARTIN’S 
b0IK^:n  Y^mng  Men,  in  Good  Health,  whose  ages  are  under  Thirty-six  Years, 

• -'d  their  income  equal  to  Twenty-four  Shillings  per  Week,  are  invited  to  join  that 
nourishing  Society,  the  ROYAL  OAK.  The  following  brief  statement,  the  Committee 
trust,  will  be  sufficient  to  convince  every  prudent  and  thinking  man  of  its  stability, 
viiat  being  the  primary  object  of  the  founder.  It  is  composed  of  nearly  900  young  and 
-healthy  members ; its  Annual  Income  is  upwards  of  £2,000  ; and  the  Funded  Capital 
invested  in  the  Bank  of  England  amounts  to  £3,500.  The  Committee  meet  every 
1 uesday  Evening,  at  Eight  o’clock,  for  the  admission  of  members,  &c.  Free  Imme- 
diately, in  case  of  Sickness,  Accident,  or  Death. 

Admission-money,  only  3s.  6d. ; if  above  Thirty-two  years,  5s.  The  payments,  being 
nxed,  are  payable  Monthly  or  Quarterly ; and  NO  EXTRAS,  as  in  other  Societies. 

I he  advantage  of  an  Equivalent  Fixed  Payment  must  be  obvious  to  every  member; 
it  affords  them  an  opportunity  of  knowing  the  amount  of  subscription  due  from  one 
quarter  to  another ; there  are  NO  EXTRAS ; and  the  payments  are  apportioned, 
agreeably  to  the  Enrolled  Rules,  for  the  following  Benefits,  &c.: — 

Quarterly 

, , £ s.  d.  Payments. 

In  Sickness per  week  0 18  o ....  7 s.  6 d. 

Superannuation „ 0 4 0 ....  0 3 

Member's  Funeral 20  0 0 ....  1 4 

Member’s  Wife’s  Funeral 10  0 0 ....  0 8 

Member’s  Wife’s  Lying-in  2 0 0 2 0 

Loss  by  Fire 15  0 0 0 3 

Total  Quarterly  Payments 12  0 

The  Rules,  price  Gd.,  and  every  information,  also  Forms  and  Prospectus  for  the 
admission  of  Country  Members,  may  be  obtained,  on  application,  by  letter  (pre-paid),  to 
HENRY  HILLIER,  Secretary,  17,  Cecil  Court,  St.  Martin’s  Lane,  London. 


LONDON  AND  WOOLWICH  LOAN  COMPANY,  Provisionally 

Registered,  pursuant  to  7th  and  8H1  Viet.,  cap.  110.— Offices,  17,  Cecil  Court,  St. 
Martin’s  Lane,  LONDON  ; Bcresford  Street,  WOOLWICH;  and  at  the  White  Hart, 
London  Street,  GREENWICH. 

This  Company  is  established  to  Advance  Money,  on  Personal  Security,  in  sums  from 
£5  to  £50,  the  Principal  to  be  Repaid  by  Instalments  Weekly. 

Forms,  containing  full  particulars,  to  be  bad  at  the  Offices,  as  above,  daily. 


FAMILY  HERALD, 


LENT- HOLY-DAYS,  FEAST-DAYS,  AND  FASTS.— No.  1. 

We  are  now  in  Lent,  which  begins  on  Ash  Wednesday,  and  lasts 
forty-six  days.  These  forty-six  days,  however,  arc  in  fact  only  forty, 
because  Lent  being'  a fast,  and  it  being  uncanonical  to  fast  on  a Sunday, 
the  six  Sundays  of  Lent  are  deducted  from  the  forty-six  days.  So  that 
there  are  only  forty  days  of  fasting  throughout  the  time  of  Lent. 

The  forty  days  of  Lent  are  in  commemoration  of  the  forty  days  fast 
of  Christ  in  the  desert.  This  happened  only  once  in  his  lifetime,  but  the 
Church  commemorates  it  every  year.  Elijah  also  fasted  forty  days  in  the 
wilderness — Moses  also  forty  days  on  the  Mount.  The  Israelites  were 
forty  years  in  the  Wilderness,  and  forty-six  years  in  a wandering  condition 
before  they  took  possession  of  the  land.  Here  the  forty-  six  days  of  Lent 
find  their  first  type,  or  prefigurement.  “Destroy  this  temple,”  says 
Christ  to  the  Jews,  “and  in  three  days  I will  raise  it  up.”  They  answered, 
“ forty  and  six  years  was  this  temple  in  building,  and  wilt  thou  raise  it  up 
in  three  days?”  This  is  another  type  of  the  forty-six  days  of  Lent.  The 
two  numbers,  forty  and  forty-six,  are  ancient  and  venerable.  Even 
Pythagoras  is  said  to  have  fasted  forty  days. 

The  custom  of  fasting  is  as  ancient  as  any  other  religious  custom  what- 
ever, though  the  author  of  the  Delphini  Horace , in  a note  upon  the  fast- 
day  of  Jupiter,  alluded  to  in  the  second  book  of  Horace’s  Satires,  seems  to 
think  that  the  practice  of  fasting  at  Rome  must  have  been  borrowed  from 
the  Jews,  Chaldeans,  and  Egyptians.  Borrowed  it  was,  perhaps,  as  the 
customs  of  eating  and  drinking,  and  wearing  clothes  were  borrowed  lrom 
the  traditions  of  their  ancestors.  But  all  religions  ordain  fasts.  The 
Chinese,  the  Indians,  the  Mahometans,  Jews,  and  Christians  fast,  and  in 
exact  proportion  as  a religion  admits  of  the  notion  of  merit  in  forms  and 
ceremonies  of  any  description  is  this  practice  likely  to  prevail,  as  it  is  a 
species  of  mortification  and  self-sacrifice  which  is  supposed  to  make 
atonement  for  sins  committed,  if  it  do  not  predispose  the  body  for  a closer 
adherence  to  the  rules  of  morality.  On  the  other  hand  the  practice  ceases, 
and  comes  to  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  superstition,  when  the  forms  ot 
religious  worship  decay  amongst  a people,  or  merge  in  the  metaphysical 
and  doctrinal  abstractions  of  dogmas  and  tenets.  Hence  it  was  that  the 
most  doctrinal  and  controversial  of  the  reformed  Churches  manifested  the 
greatest  hostility  to  the  old  Popish  calendar  and  its  numerous  divisions  of 
feasts,  fasts,  and  vigils.  The  Presbyterians  of  Scotland  rejected  it 
entirely.  They  refused  even  to  keep  Cbristmas-day — a day  which,  in 
England,  is  kept  as  a Sabbath  feast  day,  on  which  all  labour  and  business 
are  suspended.  But  they  have  been  led  by  a strange  fatality  to  keep  All 
Saints  in  their  Hallowe’en,  as  if  to  involve  them  in  the  common  sin  of  all 
men.  Good  Friday  is  not  known  in  the  North.  Whit  Sunday  is  known  by 
name  as  a term  for  paying  house  rent;  but  it  is  a fixed  term,  and  not 
moveable  as  in  England.  Lent  has  no  meaning  in  Scotland,  except  as  an 
adjective  in  reference  to  property  lent.  The  remnant  of  the  ordinance  is 
totally  obliterated  from  the  language  or  traditionary  customs  of  the 
people. 

England’s  broom  of  Reformation  did  not  sweep,  away  so  many  of  the 
relics  of  antiquity  as  that  of  Scotland.  Nor  could  it  with  propriety  do  so, 
having  adopted  a less  primitive  form  of  Church  government — a form  which 
could  have  had  no  meaning  or  authority,  if  it  had  no  right  to  institute  at 
discretion  forms  and  ceremonies  considered  necessary  or  useful.  But  the 
preservation  of  the  feast-days  and  fast-days  of  the  old  Church  in  the 
English  calendar  has  not  been  accompanied  by  a corresponding  preser- 
vation of  respect  for  their  observance  in  the  public  mind.  Few  people 
in  England  pay  any  religious  respect  whatever  to  them.  Lent  is  not 
observed  by  the  English  as  a time  of  fasting.  James  the  First  and 
Charles  the  First  tried  several  times,  by  means  of  royal  proclamations,  to 
establish  the  custom  of  abstinence  from  flesh  during  Lent;  but  it  was  to 
no  purpose.  The  nation  pronounced  against  the  practice.  No  wonder; 
for  they  had  been  taught  by  Elizabeth,  who  also  ordained,  by  royal 
authority,  abstinence  from  flesh  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays,  and  vigils, 
and  all  fish-days;  but,  at  the  same  time,  incautiously  intimated  that  it 
was  not  from  motives  of  religion  that  this  was  done,  but  to  promote  the 
consumption  of  fish,  and  give  encouragement  to  the  national  fisheries! 
But  why  should  the  Fridays  and  Saturdays,  and  vigils,  and  all  fish-days 
be  selected  in  preference  to  other  days,  if  not  from  motives  of  religion? 
And  if  the  people  had  obeyed  the  proclamation,  would  they  not  instinct- 
ively have  attached  some  idea  of  sanctity  to  the  practice,  by  virtue  of  its 
origin  as  an  ordinance  of  the  Church?  The  proclamation,  in  fact,  was 
Popish  in  its  tendency;  whilst  the  reason  alleged  was  particularly  base 
and  irreligious  in  its  character.  There  are  many  people  in  England  who 
still  preserve  with  a sort  of  religious  veneration  the  practice  of  com- 
mencing1 Lent  with  fish.  Ash  Wednesday  is  known  by  the  name  of 
I “ Salt-fish-day;”  and  salt-fish  is  actually  used  on  that  day  with  a sort  of 
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a per  a tit  ions  fidelity  to  the  practice,  many  old  ladies  sincerely  believing 
that  nothing  would  go  right  with  them  during  the  year,  if  they  did  not 
dine  on  salt  fish  on  Ash  Wednesday.  “For  heaven’s  sake,  let’s  have  salt 
fish!  I would  not  for  the  world  be  without!  I never  was,  and  hope  I never 
shall  be,  without  salt  fish  on  Ash  Wednesday!”  Such  language  is  quite 
common  in  England  amongst  the  ladies.  The  men  forget  all  about  it. 
On  Shrove  Tuesday— the  day  of  shriving — when  our  ancestors  used  to 
humble  themselves,  and  shrive  or  confess  their  sins,  to  prepare  themselves 
for  Lent~we  must  all  have  pancakes.  It  is  a great  frying  day— the 
greatest  Fri- day  of  the  year.  We  have  preserved  the  frying  custom; 
but,  as  sound  Protestants,  we  have  abandoned  the  shriving  and  the 
fasting,  and  everything  else  that  has  the  name  of  religion.  The  super- 
stition alone  remains,  and  with  Protestants  the  superstition  is  greater 
than  it  is  with  Catholics ; for  with  Catholics  it  is  a Church  ordinance,  but 
with  Protestants  it  is  a pure  and  unmixed  superstition,  especially  with 
those  who  have  abandoned  the  establishment  or  the  practice  of  attending 
religious  service.  These  latter  are  the  most  superstitious  of  all,  when 
they  keep  up  the  customs  of  meats  and  drinks.  “All  the  world,”  as  the 
French  say  ( tout  le  moude ),  eats  hot  cross  buns  on  Good  Friday — the  last 
Friday  in  Lent — hot  buns,  with  a cross  upon  them,  in  memory  of  the 
crucifixion  of  Christ.  Many  people  in  England  do  not  know  what  the 
meaning  of  the  cross  on  the  bun  is,  nor  why  Good  Friday  is  kept  as  a 
fast;  but  they  all  know  it  as  “ Hot-cross-bun-day.”  This  is  the  name 
that  endears  it  to  children;  and  the  bakers  are  sure  to  put  us  all  in 
remembrance  of  it.  We  must  eat  hot  cross  buns  on  Good  Friday.  Even 
the  philosophers  and  the  infidels  eat  them,  and  are  glad  to  get  them— not, 
perhaps,  as  Queen  Elizabeth  said  with  reference  to  the  fish,  “ from  motives 
of  religion,”  but  just  to  encourage  the  baking  trade,  and  gratify  their 
appetites  with  a novelty  that  comes  round  only  once  a year.  This  also, 
which  was  not  originally  a superstition,  but  a commemoration,  has  become 
a superstition  amongst  us;  for  we  have  lost  sight  of  the  thing  signified, 
and  confined  our  attention  solely  to  the  bun,  like  the  boys  and  girls. 
“ We  must  have  cross  buns  to-day,  Polly ! I would  not  for  the  world  be 
without  them ! I would  cross  my  bread  and  butter,  if  I could  not  get  a 
cross  bun!”  This  is  common,  familiar  language  in  England, even  amongst 
people  who  do  not  go  to  church  at  all.  If  the  practice  is  disregarded  by 
any,  it  is  by  the  religious  dissenters,  who,  like  the  Scotch  Presbyterians, 
have  rejected  all,  or  nearly  all,  such  Popish  relics.  That  the  custom  has 
no  tendency  whatever  to  direct  the  mind  to  the  subject  which  it  was 
meant  to  commemorate  is  very  well  demonstrated  by  the  experience  of 
ages. 

Lent  ought  to  be  a time  of  fasting,  if  the  spirit  of  the  English  Church 
were  respected  by  its  members — Wednesdays  and  Fridays  especially;  and 
that  this  is  a very  ancient  custom  has  been  shown  by  Bishop  Beveridge, 
who  traces  the  observance  of  Lent  up  to  the  second  century,  when  it  was 
regarded  as  an  ancient  and  apostolical  ordinance.  In  the  apostolical 
canons — the  most  ancient  canons  of  the  Church — we  read: — “ If  any 
bishop,  deacon,  reader,  or  singer  do  not  keep  the  holy  fast  of  Lent  forty 
days  before  Easter,  or  the  Wednesdays  or  Fridays,  let  him  be  deposed,  if 
he  be  not  hindered  by  some  bodily  infirmity.  But  if  a layman  do  not,  let 
him  be  suspended  from  communion.”  But  even  the  theology  of  fasting 
has  been  lost,  or  so  confounded  with  subtilti.es,  that  nobody  well  knows 
how  to  fast,  if  so  disposed.  In  Scotland,  a fast-day  (which  is  on  a 
Thursday,  merely  because  the  ancient  and  Popish  fast-days  were  not  on  a 
Thursday)  is  merely  a shop-shutting  and  church-opening  day.  People 
oat  and  drink  a3  usual;  but  they  go  to  church,  which  is  considered  equi- 
valent to  a fast.  In  England  very  few  families  preserve  even  the  appear- 
ance of  fasting.  They  have  the  fish  on  fish-days;  but  they  contrive  to  eat 
the  flesh  and  fowl  too.  They  have  the  pancakes  on  Shrove  Tuesday — at 
the  hotels  and  the  eating-  houses  even,  as  well  as  in  private  families— but 
they  are  all  enveloped  in  the  sweet-smelling  savour  of  roast  beef  and  other 
uncanonical  dainties.  The  Queen,  no  doubt,  has  her  pancakes  on  Pancake- 
day  ; but  if  her  table  is  loaded  with  forbidden  food,  what  is  the  meaning  of 
keeping  up  the  pancake  custom?  The  pancake  is  a meagre  food— a sub- 
stitute for  a richer  diet— not  a mere  accompaniment  to  roast  beef,  or  a 
substitute  for  apple-pie  or  rice-pudding.  This  is  its  religious  meaning. 
Its  modern  use,  in  England,  is  not  religious,  but  superstitious.  To  fast, 
according  to  the  ancient  canonical  custom,  is  to  take  only  one  meal  in 
twenty-four  hours,  and  that  meal  in  the  evening;  in  other  words,  according 
to  Father  Thomassin,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  Discipline,  “ to  sup  without 
dining.”  To  dine  without  supping  is  a breach  of  the  law.  In  other 
words,  the  meal  must  be  in  the  evening,  when  the  labours  of  the  da)-  are 
over.  The  quality  of  the  food  must  be  meagre.  In  the  most  devotional 
times  bread  and  salt  and  water  was  the  usual  diet;  but  this  severe  regimen 
has  been  gradually  relaxed,  by  the  introduction  of  fish  into  the  meagre 
department  of  diet.  Even  wine  and  oil  are  allowed  by  the  Romans  during 
Lent;  and  dispensations  are  granted  to  eat  meat  or  anything  else,  in  ex- 
change for  a little  money,  of  which  the  Church  hath  much  need.  The 
confusion  and  corruption  which  have  crept  into  the  venerable  old  custom 
of  fasting  have  effectually  succeeded  in  destroying  its  character;  nor  is  it 
possible,  in  modern  times,  by  any  austerity  of  living  whatever,  to  obtain  a 
character  of  sanctity  amongst  the  people,  as  was  done  by  the  ancient 
anchorites.  A man  would  only  be  laughed  at  by  the  moderns  for  his 
pains.  There  is  no  inducement,  therefore,  to  attempt  the  practice.  No 
respect  or  influence  would  be  gained  by  it;  and  few  men  are  so  purely 
devotional  as  to  practise  it  for  itself  alone,  in  bold  defiance  of  the  world’s 
ridicule  and  scorn.  Yet  fasting  was  a good  and  a useful  ordinance.  It  is 
conducive  to  health  and  good  morals,  when  moderately  practised,  apart 


from  superstitious  excesses.  But  it  is  in  the  nature  of  man  to  go  to 
extremes  in  every  custom — to  introduce  corruption  everywhere,  and  thus 
to  bring  down  the  best  and  the  most,  useful  institutions,  by  a morbid 
anxiety  to  make  too  much  of  them.  This  propensity,  however,  leads  t- < 
good  results.  It  leads  to  change — to  the  succession  of  systems — the  rise  of 
one  upon  the  ruins  'of  another;  and  thus  even  the  corruptibility  of  our 
nature  becomes  the  means  of  promoting  our  intellectual  improvement. 
Were  corruption  not  introduced  into  systems,  no  changes  would  take 
place — society  would  be  stationary,  as  in  savage  countries.  Corruption  i, 
the  thong  that  drives  us  forward  to  perfection 

The  days  of  fasting  are  over.  Even  amongst  the  Roman  Catholics  the 
custom  is  growing  fast  into  disuse.  Cjorrupti 

dispensations  have  repealed  the  ordinance.  It  is  chiefly  amongst  the  poor 
and  the  illiterate  Romans  that  the  practice  is  most  religiously  preserved. 
It  seems  to  hold  great  aflinity  with  ignorance.  The  march  of  intellect 
seems  to  be  unfavourable  to  it.  Reading  has  evidently  a tendency  to 
weaken  the  fasting  species  of  devotion.  A man  who  roads  the  daily  or 
weekly  papers,  the  monthly  magazines,  and  other  popular  literature  of  the 
day,  will  find  very  little  nutriment  therein  for  any  such  devotion  as  that 
of  abstinence  from  flesh  or  fowl.  He  will  be  overwhelmed  with  a torrent 
of  eloquent  scorn  and  contempt  for  all  such  outward  substitutes  for 
inward'  virtues,  for  all  such  animal  means  of  nurturing  the  graces.  It  i ; 
disputed  by  many  whether  St.  Anthony,  the  great,  father  of  an< 
could  read  or  write.  The  fact,  or  the  controversy,  is  curious.  It  shows 
the  natural  tendency  of  the  practice  to  flee  before  a reading  and  a writing 
age.-  Many  great  philosophers,  readers  and  writers,  notwithstanding, 
have  most  religiously  followed  it;  but  they  were  men  of  peculiar  views, 
men  whose  reading  was  confined  to  a class  of  writers — of  anchorites; 
men,  like  modern  Puseyites,  who  livid  in  by-gone  ages,  and  despised  the 
literature  of  their  own  times.  A man  whose  mind  is  busily  engaged  in 
the  living  literature  of  the  times  we  live  in,  cannot  be  an  anchorite — cannot 
even  have  a willingness  to  submit  to  the  formal  regulations  of  a fast- 
ordaining  Church.  Even  the  Irish  servant  girls  r e led  away  by  the 
spirit  of  the  age;  and  if  they  do  not  disregard  the  rules  altogether,  can 
easily  obtain  leave  from  the  priest  to  eat  flesh  on  Fridays,  or  any  other 
day,  in  the  houses  where  they  reside.  Many',  however,  religiously  adhere 
to  the  rule — except  in  respect  to  the  one  meal  a-day — and  if  they  were  as 
faithful  to  all  other  duties  as  they  sometimes  are  to  this,  they  might  be 
regarded  as  considerably  virtuous.  But  an  outward  form  is  too  often 
regarded  as  a compensation  for  an  inward  defect;  and  falsehood  acyl 
dishonesty  supposed  to  be  atoned  for  by  eating  one  meal  of  bread  and 
butter  and  saying  a prayer.  Of  the  two,  however,  we  prefer  the  rigid 
adherent  to  the  rule,  whatever  it  be.  There  is  still  some  conscience  left 
in  such  a person.  There  is  au  evidence  of  conscience  given.  “The  Roman 
Church  commands  all  her  children  to  abstain  from  flesh  on  all  days  of 
fasting  and  abstinence,  and  on  fasting  days  to  eat  but  one  meal.”  This  is 
the  rule.  They  who  can  call  themselves  Catholics,  and  not  obey  the  rule, 
may  lie  to  men  as  fearlessly  as  to  God.  The  intelligence  that  makes  the 
rule  obsolete,  makes  the  Church  obsolete  that  ordained  the  rule.  And 
this  is  just  what  modern  intelligence  is  doing.  It  is  making  obsolete  old 
rites  and  ceremonies  in  practice,  before  they  be  formally  abandoned. 

The  theological  doctrine  of  fasting,  like  that  of  swearing,  is  involved  in 
mystery.  The  disciples  of  Christ  did  not  fast.  “ Why  do  not  thy  disciples 
fast,  like  those  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees?”  was  the  question  of  the 
Jews.  The  answer  was,  “ Whilst  the  bridegroom  is  with  them  they  fast 
not;  but  when  he  is  taken  away,  then  shall  they  fast  like  other  men.” 
The  fasting  is  therefore  a sign  of  his  distance  or  absence  from  the 
Church,  the  feasting  a sign  of  his  presence,  and  the  cessation  of  fasting  a 
sign  of  his  coming.  It  is  rather  a good  sign  than  a bad,  therefore,  the 
discontinuance  of  the  custom  of  fasting;  and  never  was  the  Church  in  a 
state  of  greater  darkness  and  corruption  than  when  the  fasting  was  most 
prevalent.  Christ  himself  did  not  fast,  except  when  in  the  wilderness 
tempted  by  the  devil,  or  when  he  was  in  great  distress  of  mind.  It  is  au 
ordinance  for  a time  of  trouble.  It  seems  unnatural  to  fast  at  any  other 
time,  or  even  to  prescribe  a time  for  fasting,  as  the  time  prescribed 
may  turn  out  to  be  a time  of  rejoicing.  How  foolish  it  seems  to  say  in  a 
time  of  mirth  and  lightness  of  heart,  “ Now,  my  friends,  let  all  this  mirth 
cease;  the  hour  for  fasting,  is  come.  Let  us  all  be  sad!”  It  looks  like  a 
caricature — but  thus  it  is.  Thus  it  is  that  men  are  bound  down,  with  a 
light  heart,  to  affect  a grave  deportment;  and  seeing  and  feeling  that  it  is 
affected,  they  lose  respect  for  it  in  proportion  as  their  intelligence 
increases;  for  it  is  rather  the  insincerity  that  accompanies  the  fast,  than 
the  fast  itself,  that  men  now  contemn.  No  man  despises  a genuine  fast 
arising  from  sadness  of  heart  and  real  aversion  to  food.  This  is  the  only 
true  fast.  It  cannot  be  affected.  A man  must  have  the  fasting  spirit 
before  he  can  fast.  Neither  Church  nor  State  can  prescribe  for  him  so  as 
produce  this  spirit.  Their  prescriptions  are  vain,  because  they  are  not 
skilful  enough  to  produce  the  real  effect  that  is  intended.  They  may,  by 
chance,  in  a time  of  great  extremity,  seem  to  realize  the  beau-ideal  of  a 
fast.  But  it  has  already  been  realized  in  the  mind  by  misfortune,  before 
they  prescribed  by  appointing  the  time. 


Strengthening  Effect  of  Self- Denial. — Practise,  every  day,  an 
acting  and  an  opposing  power,  that  you  may  be  every  day  stronger, 
rather  than  weaker.  Every  occasion  to  withstand  or  to  sacrifice  will  be 
dear  to  you,  without  which  you  will  never  succeed.  But  you  need  only  to 
make  use  of  the  daily  ■.  go  not  out  of  your  way  to  seek  sacrifices. — 
J.  P.  Richter. 
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FAMILY  HERALD— USEFUL  INFORMATION 


THE  FIVE  STAGES. 


I saw  him  first  upon  his  mother’s  knee, 

And  never  was  a fairer,  lovelier  child; 

The  mother  look’d  upon  her  babe  and  smiled, 

Then  felt  a secret,  heaven-like  joy  to  see 
Her  lovely  boy  admired — then  to  her  breast 
She  clasp’d  the  cherub,  lulling  him  to  rest. 

I saw  him  next  a blooming,  romping  boy, 

Hunting  the  bee  in  summer’s  sunny  beam, 

Or  catching  minnows  in  the  limpid  stream, 

His  open  face  suffused  with  smiles  of  joy; 

Unstain’d  with  vice,  he  spent  the  live-long  day, 

In  meads  and  hedge-rows,  happiness  and  play. 

I saw  him  next  approaching  manhood’s  stage; 

But,  ah!  how  changed!  gay  fashion  had  unfurl’d 
Her  specious  flag — while  mixing  with  the  world 
He  leam’d  to  gibe  the  poor,  to  laugh  at  age, 

To  sneer  at  mild  religion,  and  to  spurn 

His  parents’  precepts,  treating  them  with  scorn. 

When  next  I saw  him,  sunken  was  his  eye, 

And  pale  his  cheek — and  eager  as  he  took 
The  brimming  cup— his  nerveless  hand  it  shook, 

And  as  he  drain’d  it  I could  hear  him  sigh, 

Then  leam’d,  in  hours  of  darkness  that  he  met 
With  gamblers,  and  must  brook  a gambler’s  fate. 

1 saw  him  after  many  years  had  past, 

His  mind  was  shrouded — dark  to  reason’s  rays, 

And  in  a madhouse  spent  his  wretched  days; 

I could  not  help  but  weep  to  see  him  cast 
A look  so  full  of  horror  and  so  wild — 

Then  think  I knew  him  once  an  angel  child.  W.  A. 


FAMILY  MATTERS. 


None  of  us  wish  to  exchange  our  identity  for  that  of  another;  yet  we 
are  never  satisfied  with  ourselves.  The  unknown  has  always  a charm, 
and  unless  blinded  by  miserable  vanity,  we  know  ourselves  too  well  to 
appreciate  our  especial  characteristics  at  a very  high  rate. 

Vagabonds. — Vagabonds  are  described  by  our  ancient  statutes  to  be 
“ such  as  awake  on  the  night  and  sleep  on  the  day,  haunt  accustomed 
taverns  and  ale-houses,  and  routs  about;  and  no  man  knows  from  whence 
they  come,  nor  whither  they  go.” 

Amiable  and  Sensible  Women. — There  is  nothing  by  which  I have 
through  life  more  profited,  than  by  the  just  observations,  the  good  opinion, 
and  the  sincere  and  gentle  encouragement  of  amiable  and  sensible  women. 
Sir  Samuel  Romilly. 

New  Invention. — By  the  Monthly  List  of  Registrations  under  the 
Act  for  protecting  new  and  original  designs  for  articles  of  utility,  we  learn 
that  a registration  has  been  effected  by  a firm  in  London,  of  “an  instru- 
ment for  holding  up  ladies’  dresses.” 

Yes,  Get  Married. — Young  man!  if  you  have  arrived  at  the  right 
point  of  life  for  it,  let  every  other  consideration  give  way  to  that  of  getting 
married.  Don’t  think  of  anything  else.  Keep  poking  about  among  the 
rubbish  of  the  world  till  you  have  stirred  up  a gem  worth  possessing  in  the 
shape  of  a wife.  Never  think  of  delaying  the  matter;  for  you  know  that 
delays  are  dangerous.  A good  wife  is  the  most  constant  and  faithful  com- 
panion you  can  possibly  have  by  your  side,  while  performing  the  journey 
of  life.  She  is  of  more  service,  too,  than  you  may  at  first  imagine.  She 
can  “ smooth  your  linen  and  your  cares”  for  you — mend  your  trowsers,  and 
perchance,  your  manners — sweeten  your  sour  moments  as  well  as  your  tea 
and  coffee  for  you— ruffle,  perhaps,  your  shirt  bosom,  but  not  your  temper; 
said  instead  of  sowing  the  seeds  of  sorrow  in  your  path,  she  will  sew  but- 
tons on  your  shirt  and  plant  happiness  instead  of  harrow  teeth  in  your 
bosom.  Yes,  and  if  you  are  too  confoundedly  lazy  and  too  proud  to  do 
such  work  yourself,  she  will  chop  wood  and  dig  potatoes  for  dinner;  for 
her  love  for  her  husband  is  such,  that  she  will  do  anything  to  please  him 
— except  receive  company  in  her  every-day  clothes.  Get  married  by  all 
means.  All  the  excuses  you  can  fish  up  against  “ doing  the  deed”  arn’t 
worth  a spoonful  of  pigeon’s  milk.  Mark  this!  if,  blest  with  health  and 
enjoyment,  you  are  not  able  to  support  a wife,  depend  upon  it  you  are  not 
capable  of  supporting  yourself.  Therefore,  so  much  the  more  need  of 
annexation,  for  in  union,  as  well  as  in  an  onion,  there  is  strength.  Get 
married,  I repeat,  young  man!  Concentrate  your  affections  upon  one 
object,  and  not  distribute  them,  crumb  by  crumb,  among  a host  of  Susans, 
Sarahs,  Marias,  Loranas,  Olivias,  Elizas,  Augustas,  Betsies,  Peggies,  and 
Dorothies — allowing  each  scarcely  enough  to  nibble  at.  Get  married,  and 
have  something  to  cheer  you  as  you  journey  through  this  lonely  “vale  of 
tears” — somebody  to  scour  up  your  whole  life,  and  whatever  linen  you 
possess,  in  some  sort  of  Sunday -go-to-meeting  order. — American  Paper. 

Remedy  eor  the  Rheumatism,  Lumbago,  Sprains,  or  Bruises. — The 
following  remedy  has  been  sent  to  us  by  a lady  of  rank,  who  has  had  it 
printed  and  distributed  gratuitously  in  her  own  neighbourhood;  in  addition 


to  which  she  has  had  between  four  and  five  hundred  patients  and  performed 
many  remarkable  cures  with  the  specific:  — one  raw  egg  well  beaten;  half  a 
pint  of  vinegar;  one  ounce  of  spirits  of  turpentine;  a quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  spirits  of  wine;  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  camphor.  These  ingredients 
to  be  beaten  well  together,  then  put  in  a bottle  and  shaken  for  ten  minutes; 
after  which  to  be  corked  down  tightly  to  exclude  the  air.  In  half  an  hour 
it  is  fit  for  use.  It  is  to  be  well  rubbed  in,  two,  three,  or  four  times  a day 
before  the  fire. 

Mode  op  Taking  Castor  Oil. — Dr.  Wausborough  recommends  the 
following: —Wet  the  inside  of  a wine  glass,  and  the  edge  particularly.  To 
a teaspoonful  or  two  of  brandy,  add  five  or  six  drops  of  lemon-juice,  and 
half  an  ounce,  or  a little  more,  of  cold  water;  upon  this,  in  the  centre  of  the 
fluid,  pour  the  requisite  quantity  of  oil;  desire  the  patient  to  open  wide 
the  mouth,  and  throw  it  down  the  throat.  The  flavour  of  spirit  and  acid 
remain  on  the  tongue,  and  the  oil  is  not  tasted.  Should  the  patient  be  of  a 
nervous  temperament,  the  practitioner  must  perform  the  act,  which  simple 
as  it  may  seem,  requires  a certain  degree  of  adroitness  and  tact,  to  pass 
the  fluid,  at  once,  into  the  pharynx,  avoiding  the  glottis,  or  it  will  not 
effectually  answer  the  intended  purpose. 

Price  op  Meat. — Although  the  price  of  meat  is  now  extraordinarily 
high,  there  is  every  prospect  that  it  will  be  much  higher,  in  consequence 
of  the  stock  of  cattle,  sheep  in  particular,  being  much  below  the  demand ; 
the  surplus  stock  in  foreign  countries  being  also  small  compared  with  the 
enormous  consumption  of  meat  in  this. 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL. 

Among  the  marvels  of  the  present  weather,  is  the  fact,  that  at  West 
Cowes  there  are  green  peas  in  pod! 

Among  the  novelties  of  the  day  in  the  way  of  imports  are  pianofortes 
manufactured  in  New  York. 

Seventeen  iron  steamers  are  now  building  at  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead, 
for  different  parts  of  the  globe. 

The  engineers,  millwrights,  and  smiths,  connected  with  the  London  en- 
gineering establishments,  have  struck  in  order  to  induce  their  employers 
to  allow  them  to  leave  off  at  four  o’clock  on  Saturdays,  without  abatement 
of  wages. 

A Mr.  W.  Constable,  of  Brighton,  has  suggested  the  construction  of  an 
instrument  to  be  attached  to  a railway  carriage  that  shall  describe  on  a 
chart  a line  indicating  the  various  speed  of  a journey.  Such  a tell-tale 
would  act  as  a wholesome  check  on  a reckless  engine-driver,  and  be  the 
means  of  preventing  some  of  those  accidents  which  are  so  injurious  in  their 
anticipation  and  so  horrible  in  their  results. 

Railway  Gauges. — The  recommendation  by  the  commissioners  is  not 
a final  decision.  It  is  possible  that  their  opinion  may  be  in  favour  of  the 
narrow  for  goods  and  the  broad  for  passengers,  although  they  pronounce 
for  the  narrow,  all  things  considered.  No  doubt  also  the  evidence  has  been 
principally  from  interested  parties,  and  that  the  mass  of  evidence  is  likely 
to  be  biassed  by  the  mass  of  capital.  An  opinion  prevails  that  a medium, 
width  would  be  best,  but  that  involves  weighty  considerations. 

A New  Dye. — The  Courrier  de  Lyons  announces  a discovery  of  much 
importance  in  dyeing.  A dyer  of  Vienna,  who  lives  at  Lyons,  has  dis- 
covered a means  of  producing  an  orange-coloured  yellow  from  the  citron, 
and  by  one  dipping  only.  By  this  means,  fustic,  cochineal,  cream  of  tartar, 
and  a preparation  of  tin,  now  used,  will  be  no  longer  required;  and  we  are 
assured  that  this  discovery  will  save  time  and  money,  and  produce  a 
superior  colour. 

A New  Disease. — A physician  of  Vienna  has  discovered  a new  and 
terrible  disease,  to  which  the  workmen  in  lucifer-mp.tch  manufactories  alone 
are  exposed.  It  commences  with  pains  in  the  teeth  and  cheek  -bones,  and 
breaking  out  openly  on  the  removal  of  a tooth,  when  it  inflames  the  peri- 
osteum of  the  jaw  bones,  gangrenes,  and  produces  an  injurious  caries,  caus- 
ing consumption,  and  thus  painfully  putting  an  end  to  the  sufferer’s  life. 
The  cause  of  the  disease  is  supposed  to  be  the  arsenic  in  the  phosphorus. 
An  official  inquiry  is  ordered. — Cologne  Gazette. 

Potatoes. — The  experiment  has  been  made  in  several  parts  of  Kerry, 
of  planting  the  seed  of  unsound  potatoes  mixed  with  sound,  and  the  result 
has  been  that  the  bad  ha3  vegetated  equally  as  well  as  the  good  seed.  Early 
sowing,  too,  has  been  tried  in  two  opposite  parts  of  the  kingdom — Donegal 
and  Kerry;  and  in  both  places  there  is  every  promise  of  an  abundant  crop 
long  before  the  usual  season. 

Young  potatoes,  the  produce  of  seed  planted  in  August,  were  offered  the 
last  week  in  February  in  the  market  of  Liege,  in  Belgium ; and  a week 
previously  in  the  market  of  Hasselt. 

A Model  Lodging-house  eor  the  Poor  in  London. — Within  the 
last  six  weeks  a model  lodging-house  for  the  poor  has  been  opened  at 
No.  27,  King-street,  Drury-lane.  The  house  has  undergone  a thorough 
repair,  and  will  accommodate  forty  single  men  or  boys.  Each  will  have  a 
separate  bed,  and  every  means  ha3  been  taken  to  ensure  health  and  comfort. 
The  terms  are  fourpence  per  night,  which  include  the  use  of  a common 
kitchen,  furnished  with  every  article  requisite  to  prepare  a meal.  There  is 
a plentiful  and  constant  supply  of  hot  and  cold  water;  a good  fire  is  kept 
until  eleven  o’clock  at  night,  and  the  gas  is  laid  on.  It  is  understood  to 
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have  been  fitted  up  at  the  expense  of  a private  individual,  and  from  philan- 
thropic motives. 

To  Destroy  Insects. — Ants. — Take  some  vials,  put  a little  brown 
sugar  in  one,  and  smear  the  inside  of  others  with  a little  treacle  or  honey, 
with  crumbs  of  bread,  and  lay  them  down  in  the  haunts  of  the  ants.  They 
will  congregate  in  the  vials,  and  when  the  number  is  great,  cork  up  the 
vials  and  dip  them  in  very  hot  water,  and  the  ants  will  soon  die,  after 
which  take  out  the  corks,  and  replace  the  traps ; the  dead  ants  will  not  pre- 
vent others  from  entering.  Earwigs  are  trapped  by  placing  dry  moss  in 
the  bottom  of  small  garden  pots  supported  on  sticks;  or  by  laying  about 
joints  of  withered  hemlock,  or  bean  stalks,  into  which  they  will  creep. 
The  traps  should  be  daily  examined,  and  their  contents  destroyed;  by  this 
means  these  pests  may  be  thinned  very  much.  Lime-water  wiil  kill  slugs 
and  snails.  — Gardener  s Chronicle. 

The  Approaching  Season. — A correspondent,  whose  knowledge,  judg- 
ment, and  opportunities  of  observation  entitle  his  opinions  to  great  weight, 
has  just  communicated  to  us  the  following  notice  of  the  agricultural 
phenomena  of  the  season : — 

“ You  will  recollect  how  closely  I attended  last  summer  to  the  operation 
of  the  cold  weather  on  the  growing  crops,  and  what  a gloomy  view  I took 
of  the  future,  as  to  quality,  whilst  the  general  opinion  was  that  the  yield 
would  be  first-rate.  With  the  same  close  attention  I am  watching  the 
effects  of  the  present  May  weather  in  February.  The  result  is  very  dis- 
couraging. The  advance  of  the  wheat  crops  already  is  such  that  frost, 
which  surely  must  come  yet,  will  inevitably  do  great  mischief.  From  the 
absence  of  frost,  vermin  abound  and  are  getting  strong.  In  the  heavy 
lands,  the  cry  is  for  frost  as  means  of  rendering  the  soil  workable  for 
spring  sowing.  The  turnips  have  grown  so  much,  and  are  still  growing 
so  fast,  that  many  farmers  hereabouts  give  the  feeding  of  them  for  nothing 
to  anybody  who  will  turn  cattle  into  their  fields:  they  lose  the  turnips  but 
get  the  manure.  On  the  whole,  I am  persuaded  that  great  mischief  has 
been  done  already,  and  think  it  probable  that,  let  what  weather  may  come 
now,  more  will  ensue.  It  seems  likely,  too,  that  this  premature  summer 
will  be  followed  by  cold  spring  weather  in  summer-time,  like  that  of  last 
year.  If  it  should  be  so  after  a very  premature  and  sickly  growth  of 
everything,  this  year’s  yield  will  be  wretched— certainly  in  quality,  perhaps 
in  quantity.  I shall  watch  on,  and  perhaps  write  again.” — Spectator. 

Green  Frog  Barometers. — These  frogs  are  used  on  the  Continent  as 
barometers.  The  first  I ever  saw  was  in  a shop  at  Munich.  On  inquiring 
of  the  owner,  he  informed  me  he  had  had  it  for  several  years. ' It  was  kept 
in  a tall  (confectioner’s)  glass,  about  a foot  high,  with  a piece  of  coarse 
gauze  or  muslin  tied  over  the  top;  at  the  bottom  was  some  wet  moss 
sufficiently  deep  for  the  little  creature  to  hide  itself  in ; this  was  changed 
every  week  or  fortnight.  It  was  very  fond  of  flies,  but  these,  the  man 
said,  he  gave  it  occasionally  more  as  a bonne  bouche  than  as  a matter  of 
food.  A little  wooden  ladder  reached  from  the  bottom  to  within  an  inch 
of  the  glass.  As  the  weather  changed,  so  did  froggy  ascend  or  descend, 
and  if  it  was  to  set  fair  he  would  sometimes  sit  for  days  on  the  top  step; 
whilst,  if  bad  weather  came,  he  would  also  for  days  hide  himself  in  the 
wet  moss.  I afterwards  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  the  late  Mr. 
Douce;  he  expressed  a strong  desire  for  one,  which,  with  some  difficulty, 
I procured  on  my  next  visit  to  the  Continent.  This  lived  with  me  for  many 
weeks ; I had  a basket  made  into  which  the  glass  dropped,  and  which  I 
suspended  in  the  carriage.  I am  quite  sure  at  last  the  little  creature  knew 
me:  its  eyes  would  sparkle  when  I came  up  to  it;  if  I gave  it  a fly,  it 
would  suffer  the  insect  to  buzz  about  for  perhaps  a minute,  then  make  a 
sudden  dart,  and  swallow  it  at  a mouthful.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Douce 
placed  it  in  a glass  nearly  filled  with  water,  and  it  died  soon  after  he  had 
it.  I have  never  since  been  able  to  procure  another.  They  are  extremely 
interesting,  and  in  an  elegant-shaped  glass  would  form  a most  beautiful 
and  useful  ornament  in  any  drawing-room  as  a barometer. — Correspondent 
of  Gardener's  Chronicle. 


FALSE  WEIGHTS,  SCALES,  AND  MEASURES. 


During  the  last  week  there  has  been,  in  the  Town  Hall  at  Manchester,  an 
extremely  curious  and  instructive  exhibition — one  of  false  scales,  weights, 
and  measures — which  tends  to  illustrate  in  a remarkable  way  the  ingenious 
devices  to  which  dishonest  tradesmen  will  have  recourse  for  the  sake  of 
undue  gain,  although  that  gain  be  derived  from  a systematic  robbery  of  the 
poor. 

The  first  glance  at  the  extensive  collection  of  deficient  weights  and 
measures,  gives  the  spectator  but  a sorry  notion  of  humanity,  and  makes 
him  doubt  whether  barefaced  plunder  does  not  extend  much  further  into 
society  than  he  had  previously  imagined.  But,  as  the  different  articles  are 
examined,  and  the  many  devices  of  the  fraudulent  are  exposed,  his  indig- 
nation increases,  and  he  wonders  why  the  names  of  the  dishonest  owners 
of  such  things  are  not  appended  to  the  things  themselves.  Perhaps  a 
periodical  exhibition  of  false  weights  and  measures,  to  all  of  which  the 
names  of  the  owners  were  affixed,  would  do  more  to  put  down  such 
systematic  roguery,  than  any  other  plan  which  could  be  adopted. 

In  the  collection  at  the  Town  Hall  there  figures  a considerable  number 
of  fraudulent  scales,  most  of  them  of  the  beam  kind;  but  those  which 
should  most  engage  the  attention  of  the  public,  and  excite  their  suspicion, 
are  the  flat  scales,  having  the  lever  underneath.  One  of  these  machines 


must  have  belonged,  apparently,  to  a thoroughly  shameless  tradesman.  If 
equal  weights  (say  of  71bs.  each)  are  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  scales,  the 
machine  works  fairly,  but,  if  the  weight  in  the  selling  scale  be  shifted  to 
the  outer  edge,  6lbs.  will  draw  down  the  71b.  weight;  and  if  it  be  removed 
to  the  inner  edge,  it  will  require  81bs.  to  draw  down  the  7 lb.  weight;  so 
that  the  owner  of  this  ingenious  piece  of  mechanism  can,  when  selling,  give 
61bs.  instead  of  7 lbs.,  and,  if  he  is  buying,  he  can  obtain  81bs.  instead  of 
71bs.  There  are  other  machines  of  the  same  kind. 

There  is  also  a large  pair  of  scales,  similar  to  those  used  by  flour 
dealers,  having  a beam,  the  centre  piece  of  which  is  of  an  oval  shape,  so 
that  whichever  side  is  brought  beyond  the  equilibrium,  either  by  the 
pressure  of  the  finger  or  any  other  means,  down  it  goes,  and  can  never 
return  unless  by  the  application  of  the  hand.  The  owner  of  this  machine 
could,  therefore,  when  serving  a customer,  actually  make  him  believe  that 
he  was  obtaining  thumping  weight,  when  the  scale  had  in  fact  been 
brought  down  by  unobserved  trickery. 

Amongst  the  false  weights,  most  of  which  are  merely  defective,  there 
are  some,  however,  indicative  of  determination  to  cheat.  In  one,  a piece 
of  putty  has  been  inserted  in  the  centre  hole,  in  place  of  lead;  in  others, 
the  lead  has  been  cut  away;  and  in  one  instance,  a dealer  in  coals  had  had 
a piece  of  wood  cut  into  the  size  and  shape  of  a 2lb.  weight,  and  had 
blacked  it  so  as  to  make  it  resemble  iron. 

The  liquid  measures  are  an  equally  curious  study.  The  milk  cans  used 
by  the  persona  who  buy  milk  from  the  farmers  are  too  large,  sometimes  to 
a considerable  extent,  whilst  the  lesser  measures,  used  by  the  same  persons 
to  retail  their  milk  to  purchasers,  are  too  smalL  One  of  the  large 
measures  has  the  following  appended  to  it: — “ Taken  from  a milk-seller,  at 
the  time  of  buying  from  the  farmer.  Used  as  a six  quart  measure.  One 
and  a half-pints  too  large.  This  milk-dealer  bought  six  dozen  quarts 
of  milk  per  day,  receiving  by  this  measure  18  pints  more  than  he  paid  for.” 

There  is  a large  collection  of  defective  liquid  measures,  which  have  beon 
in  use  by  publicans,  beer-sellers,  nut  and  fruit-sellers,  &c.  Some  of  them  had 
false  bottoms,  some  false  bottoms  and  sides,  some  had  the  real  bottom 
beaten  up,  and  others  are  dinted  in  different  parts,  so  as  to  decrease  their 
capacity. 

Even  a sand-seller  had  used  a wooden  measure  with  a false  bottom,  so 
as  to  cheat  to  the  extent  of  three  quarts  in  every  peck. 

Rag-dealers  have  had  weights  which  are  too  heavy,  in  order  to  defraud 
their  customers;  whilst  potato- dealers,  coal-sellers,  grocers,  green-grocers, 
and  others  who  supply  the  poor  with  the  chief  articles  of  consumption, 
have  had  light  weights. 

In  fact,  fraud  is  stamped  on  the  thousand-and-one  articles  which  form 
this  novel  exhibition.  Every  master  and  mistress  of  a family  ought  to  see 
it,  so  that  they  may  be  on  their  guard  when  making  purchases.  The 
caution  which  it  will  teach  them  will  act  as  a punishment  of  the  fraudulent 
and  a bonus  to  the  honest  tradesman. — Manchester  Examiner. 


STATISTICS. 


According  to  the  most  recent  official  return,  there  have  been  presented 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  this  session,  for  corn-law  repeal,  582  petitions, 
with  1,285,425  signatures;  against  repeal,  1,766  petitions,  with  132,328 
signatures. 

By  the  circulars  of  leading  houses  in  the  wine  trade,  just  issued,  it 
appears  that  the  importations  of  sherry  during  the  past  year  have  been 
13,135  but,  from  Xerez,  and  14,037  butts  from  Port  St.  Mary’s. 

In  Naples,  out  of  a population  of  400,000,  near  7,000  individuals  have 
taken  vows  of  celibacy ; while  8,000  are  government  employes,  and  12,000 
pensioners. 

Paris  is  inhabited  by  912,035  individuals,  who  occupy  34,396,800  square 
yards  of  surface,  or  nearly  8,600  acres.  It  contains  42,000 'houses,  1,922 
streets,  57  gates,  46  military  posts,  37  quays,  20  boulevards,  37  avenues, 
133  squares,  37  bridges,  105  courts,  9 palaces,  23  remarkable  edifices,  C 
public  gardens,  4 triumphal  arches,  5 columns,  1 obelisk,  35  libraries,  15 
museums,  28  monumental  fountains,  38  churches,  25  convents,  26  hospitals, 
4 equestrian  statues,  24  theatres,  and  39  barracks. 


1844  and  1845. — John  Bull  saw  “better  days”  in  1845  than  in  1844  — 
as  the  following  comparative  statement  of  imports  will  show: — 


1844. 

1845. 

1844. 

1845. 

Oxen  and  bulls..  3,682 

9,782 

Tallow cwts. 

1,085,342 

1,103,826 

Cows  . . . 

6,502 

Timber  ....  loads 

1,490,458 

1.968,037 

Sheep  . . . 

15,846 

Hides cwts. 

637,880 

719,482 

Swine  ... 

265 

1,598 

Tin „ 

12,085 

25,588 

Butter,  . . 

. cwts.  180,065 

. 240,118 

Palm  oil  . . ,, 

414,648 

509,982 

Cheese  . . 

. „ 212,206 

258,246 

8altpetre  . . ,, 

349,870 

465,924 

Coffee,  . . . 

. ..  lbs.  31,391,207 

. 34,391,297 

Silk  lbs. 

4,149,932 

4,351,626 

Eggs 

67,565,167 

. 75,660,843 

Thrown  silk  „ 

400,986 

506,884 

Currants, 

..cwts.  285,116 

. 309,799 

Pieces  of  hand- 

Figs 

. 36,065 

kerchiefs 

562,801 

752,070 

Oranges.&c.chsts.  347,173 

, 373,370 

Goat-skins 

256,715 

883,536 

Nutmegs  . 

..lbs.  109,720 

. 121,397 

Lamb-skins  .... 

1,489,138 

1,937,302 

Pepper... 

. 3,210,415 

Cotton  ....  cwts. 

5,768,851 

6,442,176 

Sugar  . . . 

cwts.  4,139,983 

. 4,880,606 

Wool lbs. 

65,713.761 

76,828,151 

Tea  

. ..  lbs.  41,369,351 

. 44,183,135 

The  tonnage  of  vessels  employed  in  the  foreign  trade,  entered  inwards, 
was  4,231,334  in  1844,  and  5,023,588  in  1845:  in  the  coasting  trade, 
10,966,707  in  1844,  and  12,485,854  in  1845.  Increase  of  imports  (observes 
the  Times')  is  in  itself  an  absolute  and  undeniable  circumstance  of  pros 
perity.  We  are  quite  aware  that  there  is  a race  of  moralists  who,  while 
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they  are  themselves  clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  and  fare  sumptuously 
every  day,  are  continually  preaching  and  obtruding  the  sublime  doctrine 
that  butter  and  meat,  calico  and  silk  handkerchiefs,  have  nothing  to  do 
with  real  happiness.  These  philosophers,  however,  indicate  by  their 
example  that  such  matters,  vile  as  they  are,  have  a good  deal  to  do  with 
comfort.  Abundance  of  these  things  is,  by  a common,  reasonable,  and 
modest  estimate,  a condition  of  prosperity;  and  though  it  is  very  possible 
for  a man,  or  a householder  a whole  nation,  to  be  miserable  and  degraded 
in  the  midst  of  such  comforts,  yet  the  civilised  world  conspires  with  every 
one’s  own  private  tastes  in  thinking  it  a misfortune  to  lose  them. 


VARIETIES. 


Toleration  never  had  a present  tense,  nor  taxation  a future  one. — Sydney 
Smith. 

The  Bey  of  Tunis  has  issued  an  edict  declaring  the  blacks  throughout 
his  dominions  free. 

Duke  Frederick  of  Schle-wick-Holstein-Soenderburgs-Augustemburg, 
has  just  enfranchised  all  the  peasants  on  his  domains,  amounting  to  several 
thousands. 

The  Duke  de  Guiche,  a descendant  of  the  celebrated  Count  de  Gram- 
mont,  is  about  to  elevate  to  the  rank  of  duchess  the  daughter  of  a wealthy 
Hebrew  banker.  This  is  the  first  instance  on  record  of  the  peerage  having 
crossed  the  threshold  of  the  synagogue. 

The  newspapers  and  court  journals  announce  that  “ preparations,  sup- 
posed to  be  in  anticipation  of  an  auspicious  event,  have  already  com- 
menced in  Her  Majesty’s  private  apartments.”  Nonsense!  the  queen  has 
no  “private”  apartments;  the  press  “ pokes  its  nose”  into  every  room  of 
her  house. 

Seeking  Clay  and  finding  Gold. — Lately,  at  Drumlee,  near  Black- 
water,  Armagh,  Mr  Shilling-ton,  a farmer,  in  digging  for  clay  on  the  site 
of  an  old  fort,  found  a bar  of  pure  gold,  value  £115.  10s. 

British  Seamen  in  the  American  Navy. — The  captain  of  the  United 
States  liae-of-battle  ship  Columbia  lately  called  his  crew  aft,  and  told  them 
that,  as  it  was  not  at  all  unlikely  there  would  be  a war  with  England,  if 
there  were  any  Englishmen  on  board  who  wished  their  discharge,  they 
were  to  step  forward,  and  they  should  have  it.  270  of  the  British  seamen 
thereupon  availed  themselves  of  the  offer,  and  70  of  them  left  the  shores 
of  the  States  immediately. 

Fall  of  Manna  in  Turkey, — The  Courier  de  Constantinople  communi- 
cates the  interesting  news  of  a rain  of  manna  having  fallen  at  Yenishebir, 
by  which  the  inhabitants  of  that  place  have  been  plentifully  provided  with 
food  of  the  form  of  a hazel  nut,  but  capable  of  being  ground  into  meal.  A 
kilo  of  it  is  there  sold  for  twelve  piastres,  while  the  bread  prepared  from 
this  mysterious  product  of  heaven  is  said  to  be  most  excellent.  We  are 
curious  to  see- the  expected  scientific  explanations  of  this  phenomenon. 

Disparity  in  Horses  and  Disparity  in  Men. — Ninety-six  inches  (or 
eight  feet)  is  the  utmost  height  of  which  we  have  any  authentic  record  of 
any  living  man  having  attained  ; and  thirty-two  inches  that  of  the  shortest 
man,  that  man  not  being  deformed.  The  largest  horse  known  is  Carter’s 
Mammoth,  which,  if  strictly  measured,  is,  we  believe,  just  seventy-eight 
inches  (19)  hands)  to  the  shoulder  ; the  smallest,  her  Majesty’s  pet,  “The 
Eastern  equine  pigmy,”  twenty-six  inches  (6|  hands).  The  relative  pro- 
portions are,  therefore,  exact — the  giant  is  three  times  the  height  of  the 
dwarf;  the  Mammoth  horse  three  times  the  height  of  "the  Eastern  pet. — 
Critic. 

State  Apartments  at  Windsor. — The  recent  stringent  and  highly 
unpopular  arrangements  for  viewing  the  castle  are  (as  we  foretold  in  No. 
140)  undergoing  considerable  modification.  Tickets  of  admission  are  now 
to  be  had  at  Windsor  as  well  as  in  London;  and  it  is  expected  that  the  in- 
teresting relics  and  splendid  works  of  art  contained  in  this  majestic  pile, 
the  pride  of  every  Englishman,  will  be  again  visible  to  the  children  of  toil 
on  holidays.  The  privilege  of  entrance  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Fri- 
days only  is  equivalent  to  a prohibition  for  the  multitude.  The  boon  (as  it 
was  termed  by  the  court  sycophants)  was  one  to  the  rich  and  not  to  the  poor, 
who  would  prefer  the  old  arrangement,  and  willingly  club  their  fee  to  the 
housekeeper  if  permitted  to  do  so,  on  Sundays  and  Mondays,  as  formerly. 

Emigrants. — It  is  remarked  all  over  New  South  Wales,  that  the  emi- 
grants generally  are  very  difficult  to  satisfy  in  the  matter  of  rations;  and 
that  the  man  who  had  been  the  worst  fed  at  home  was  the  most  difficult  to 
please  abroad.  An  Irishman  is  generally  found  the  chief  grumbler  here; 
a Scotchman  ranks  second ; while  an  English  peasant,  who  has  all  his  life 
fared  better  than  either,  is  found  in  Australia  to  be  most  easily  satisfied. 
I do  not  attempt  to  explain  or  account  for  this.  I have,  however,  not  only 
frequently  observed  it,  but  have  heard  my  neighbours  make  the  same 
remark.  I hired  an  Irish  labourer  and  his  wife,  to  whom  I gave  the 
following  pay  and  rations — £22  a-year  to  the  man;  £12  a-year  to  his  wife; 
weekly  between  the  two,  14  pounds  of  beef,  20  pounds  of  flour,  3 pounds 
of  sugar,  6 ounces  of  tea,  and  4 ounces  of  tobacco.  With  this  allowance, 
for  half  of  which  thousands  of  families  in  England  would  be  thankful,  the 
couple  were  not  satisfied,  and  actually  complained  that  they  had  not 
enough  to  eat.  It  was  summer-time  when  they  came  to  my  farm;  and  they 
were  warned  that  the  blow-flies  would  destroy  their  meat  if  it  was  not 
covered  up:  they  were  too  lazy,  however,  to  take  the  slightest  care  of  it; 
and.  as  I saw  their  second  week’s  allowance  lying  cm  a table  (he  day  after 


it  was  served  out,  covered  with  a mass  of  blow-flies,  I took  them  severely 
to  task  for  their  wanton  waste  and  neglect  But  it  was  of  no  avail.  And 
this  couple  had  lived  upon  potatoes  and  butter-milk  all  their  lives.— G.  F 
Davidson. 

The  Electric  Girl. — Before  we  mention  the  almost  incredible  things 
related  of  her,  we  must  say  something  of  her  history.  Angelica  Cotton 
is  thirteen,  a native  of  Prance,  having  bedn  born  at  Laperriere,  in  Nor- 
mandy, where  she  was  employed  in  a thread-glove  manufactory  as 
a winder.  One  day,  whilst  at  work  with  her  companions,  the  reel  on  which 
she  was  winding  thread  was  suddenly  projected  from  her.  The  circum- 
stance excited  surprise,  the  reel  was  replaced,  when  the  same  effect  was 
renewed.  It  was  then  evident  that  Angelica  herself  was  the  cause.  The 
affair  made  a noise  in  the  village  ; so  the  cure  was  called  in;  it  was 
supposed  that  she  was  possessed,  and  an  exorcism  was  had  recourse  to, 
but  no  devil  came  out.  After  the  priest,  the  doctor  was  applied  to,  but  he 
was  as  unable  to  effect  a change  as  the  cure  had  been.  Another  doctor 
then  visited  her,  and  witnessed  the  same  effects  as  the  other  had  seen,  but 
being  a sensible  man,  he  made  no  attempt  to  cure  an  affection  which  he 
did  not  understand.  This  gentleman  induced  the  mother  of  Angelica  to 
send  her  to  Paris,  and  himself  accompanied  her.  A few  days  ago,  she  was 
taken  to  the  Royal  Observatory,  where  Messrs.  Arago,  Mathieu,  Laugier, 
and  Goujon  witnessed  the  following  experiments: — A piece  of  paper, 
placed  upon  the  edge  of  a table,  was  immediately  attracted  by  the  left 
hand  of  the  girl.  She  then,  holding  her  apron  in  her  hand,  approached  a 
small  pedestal  table,  which  was  pushed  back,  although  the  apron  scarcely 
touched  it.  The  next  experiment  was  to  place  her  iu  a choir  with  her  feet 
on  the  ground.  The  chair  was  projected  with  violence  against  the  wall, 
while  the  girl  was  thrown  the  other  way.  This  experiment  was  repeated 
several  times,  and  with  the  same  results.  M.  Arago  laid  his  hand  upon 
the  chair  to  prevent  its  moving,  but  the  force  was  too  great  for  his  resist- 
ance, and  M.  Goujon  having  seated  himself  on  a part  of  the  chair,  was 
thrown  off  as  soon  as  Angelica  had  also  taken  her  seat.  Such,  said 
M.  Arago,  were  the -facts  witnessed,  and  he  had  seen  nothing  to  justify  an 
opinion  that  any  deception  had  been  practised.  Since  then,  other  experi  - 
ments have  been  performed  by  Dr.  Tauchon.  This  gentleman  had  the 
chair  in  which  Angelica  was  seated  held  by  two  powerful  men.  Iu  this 
instance  it  was  not  driven  away,  but  broke  in  their  hands.  A table,  and  a 
heavy  sofa  were  projected  by  the  mere  contact  of  the  girl’s  clothes.  Dr, 
Tauchon  ascertained  that  the  chair  in  which  she  sits  is  first  attracted,  and 
next  repulsed.  When  the  young  girl  is  isolated  from  the  ground  by  a glass 
stool,  oiled  silk,  or  any  other  non-conductor  of  electricity,  the  propulsions 
do  not  take  place.  A loadstone  being  placed  near  the  left  hand,  which 
alone  is  magnetic,  she  experienced  different  sensations,  according  as  the 
north  and  south  poles  were  applied,  and  could  tell  with  which  pole  she  was 
in  contact.  She  is  repulsed  by  the  north  pole.  She  experiences  violent 
commotions  when  the  electric  discharges  take  place,  and  suffers  greatly 
from  them.  It  is  in  the  evening,  between  seven  and  nine,  about  an  hour 
after  she  has  dined,  that  her  electrical  power  is  most  strongly  developed. 
Her  pulse  then  beats  from  105  to  120  per  mimite. 


THE  HEART. 

There  is  in  every  human  heart 
Some  not  completely  barren  part, 

Where  seeds  of  truth  and  love  might  grow, 

And  flowers  of  generous  virtue  blow ; 

To  plant,  to  watch,  to  water  there, 

This  be  our  duty,  this  our  care.  Bowring 


THE  PEACE  SOCIETY. 


This  society,  which  owed  its  origin  to  the  Quakers  or  Friends  of  Lan  - 
cashire, a few  years  ago,  has  been  exerting  itself  to  the  utmost  of  its  power 
to  propagate  the  principles  of  universal  brotherhood.  A difficult  task,  and 
likely  to  meet  with  sad  obstruction,  not  only  from  the  diseased  will  of  man, 
but  from  a sort  of  fatality  which  forces  nations,  even  in  spite  of  themselves, 
into  rivalry  first  and  warfare  afterwards.  Difficulties,  however,  ought  not. 
to  deter  the  benevolent  mind  from  a vigorous  prosecution  of  a great  work 
of  social  regeneration,  if  any  means  whatever  exist  of  even  commencing 
a course  of  procedure,  which  may  by  possibility  lead  to  the  result.  By 
such  means  a desire  may  be  awakened,  and  this  in  general  is  the  first  step 
to  the  attainment  of  an  end;  the  means  are  afterwards  discovered,  and  iu  pro- 
portion as  the  desire  is  strong  and  the  judgment  enlightened,  aro  the  means 
effectual.  The  existence  of  a society  in  these  days  of  social  combina- 
tions was  in  the  first  place  necessary,  iu  order  to  take  advantage  of  oppor- 
tunities as  they  occurred.  And  the  Peace  Society  has  happily  suggested, 
am;d  the  rumours  of  war  with  America,  the  idea  of  “Friendly  addresses 
from  the  various  classes  of  the  community  in  this  country  to  correspond- 
ing classes  of  the  community  in  America  and  elsewhere.”  It  has  not  only 
suggested,  but  realized  the  idea.  Addresses  have  already  been  exchanged, 
and  considerable  zeal  has  already  been  employed  in  the  circulation  nl 
these  addresses,  and  in.  the  encouragement  of  cities,  towns,  corporations, 
&c.  to  follow  the  example.  A very  extraordinary  man  has  taken  the 
lead  of  the  movement  in  America;  he  is  a blacksmith  by  trade,  a mere 
working  blacksmith;  but,  withal,  a very  learned  man,  who  understand; 
many  languages— he  says  he  is  not  worth  a dollar  iu  the  world,  but 
he  is  at  the  head  ol  the  movement  in  America,  for  the  pacification  ol  the 
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world.  He  says  of  himself,  “By  the  unmerited  blessing  of  God  I have  been 
able  to  get  hold  of  the  strong  lever  of  the  public  press,  which  I would 
happily  wield  for  the  good  of  universal  brotherhood.  I am  accidentally 
at  the  head  of  the  periodical  publications  of  this  country  (Massachusetts) 
and  am  anxious  to  receive  communications  from  our  brethren  of  the  Father- 
land.  I publish  the  Christian  Citizen,  a weekly  paper,  and  the  Advocate 
of  Universal  Brotherhood , a monthly  magazine,  which  I want  to  make,  as 
it  were,  a calumet  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  filled  with  contributions  from 
both  countries.  I issue  almost  weekly  1200  of  my  Olive  Leaves  for  the 
Public  Press,  which  enable  me  to  bring  the  principles  of  peace  before  a 
million  of  minds  every  week »” 

We  trust  that  this  friendly  movement,  originating  with  the  Society  of 
Friends,  may  lead  to  good.  It  is  conceived  in  a good  spirit,  and  is  not 
calculated  either  to  irritate  old  wounds  or  to  inflict  new  ones.  However 
feeble  as  yet  in  furthering  the  end  contemplated,  the  little  stream  may 
grow  into  a large  river  as  it  pursues  its  resolute  and  uninterrupted  course 
to  the  incorruptible  sea. 

On  a moderate  calculation,  we  shall  for  our  own  share  add  a tributary 
stream  of  about  300,000  readers. 


TIKE  RIDDLER. 

THE  RIDDLEB’S  SOLUTIONS  OF  No.  146. 

Riddle. — Ink. — Brecknell. — Bexfield. — Styk. — Hillier. — M.  A.  K.—  Celt. — Eland.— 
Me  Nicol.— Coke. — Mary  I. — Heys. — J.  Y.  B.— Olim. — Rifleman. — Woodward. — It.  M. 
— Wainwright.— Byron.— Felix. — Lombard. 

Charade. — Muffin. — Brecknell. — Bexfield. — Style. — Tom  Thumb. — Perseus. — Toby. 
— Sliylock. — Tedesco. — R.  de  B. — Cornwallis. — Metcalfe. — M.  A.  K. — Celt. — Poirefils. 
— Eland. — Me  Nicol. — Coke. — Welsh. — Mary  L. — Hays. — Galley. — Nailswortb. — Dhu.  - 
J.  Y.  B. — Albinia. — Olim. — Henricus. — Corke. — Liddiard. — Royds. — P.  S.P. — W.  W.  C. 
— Rifleman. — Whinney. — Woodward. — Lanyon. — Berry. — C.  H.  P. — Bergere. — Hillier. 
—Argus. — Jenkins. — Wainwright.— Gulielmus.— Byron. — Felix.—  Erin.—  Hammelech. 
—Hyde. — Amy. — Rainger. — A.  B. 

Rebus — Poisson.  —Tedesco. — R.  de  B. — W.  H.  K. — M.  A.  K.— Heys.— Olim. — Corke. 
— Hammelech. — H.  M. 

Conundrums.— 1 . Because  he  is  as  king  for  the  lime.  2.  Because  it  will  change  oats 
into  goats.  3.  Because  she  is  miss-represented.  4.  Because  he  is  a bit  of  a buck.  5.  Match 
her,  and  oft  she  goes.  G.  Ann  Ckoi-eg. — Besfteld,  3. — Tom  Thumb,  2,— Perseus,  1.— 
Metcalfe,  3. — M.  A.  K.,  5. — Celt,  1. — Eland,  1. — Me  Nicol,  2. — Nailsworfh,  4. — Dhu,  1. 
Olim,  2. — Henricus,  2. — Corke,  1. — Liddiard,  1.— Medicus,  2. — Rifleman,  1. — Whinney, 
1. — Woodward,  2. — Blink,  1. — Wainwright,  5. — Lombard,  2, — Hyde,  1. — Hammelech,  1. 
— H.  M.,  5. — Amy,  3. — Rainger,  4. 

Names  op  Towns. — 1.  Aldborough.  2.  Mildenhall.  3.  Eye.  4.  Halesworlh.  5. 
Clare.  6.  Mefqrd.  7.  Bildestone.  8.  Bungay.  9.  Stow  Market.  10.  Southwold.  11. 
Ixworth.  12.  Hadleigh. — Brecknell,  7. — Smyth,  12. — Styk,  9. — Tom  Thumb,  11. — 
Shylocls,  10. — Toby,  11. — Leire,  12. — Page,  3. — Tedesco,  11. — R.  de  B.,  10. — Cornwallis, 
12. — Hillier,  7. — Jonathan,  12. — Metcalfe,  9. — M.  A.  K.,  12. — Celt,  8. — Poirefils,  11.— 
W.  C.  M.,  12.— Eland,  7.— Me  Nicol,  11.— Coke,  9.— Welsh,  8 — Galley,  10.— Jenkins, 
8. — Nailsworth,  12.— J.  Y.  B.,  10. — B.  W.  O.,  4.— Dhu,  12.— Albinia,  10.— Olim,  11. — 
Henricus,  8.— Corke,  12. — Liddiard,  10.— Royds,  11. — P.  S.  P.,  10. — W,  W.  C.,  11. — 
Medicus,  9. — Rifleman,  10. — Whinney,  11. — Woodward,  12. — Lanyon,  11. — Princeps,  10. 
— Berry,  11. — Blink,  11. — Bergere,  12. — Wainwright,  7. — Moore,  12. — Argus,  12. — 
Gulielmus,  6. — Byron,  12. — Felix,  5. — Lombard,  7. — Erin,  9. — Hyde,  9. — Julian,  7.— 
Hemmelech,  11. — Schofield,  3. — H.  M.,  11. — Amy,  4. — Rainger,  12. 

Arithmetical  Questions.— 1.  £18.— Nailsworth.— P.  S.  P. — C.  B. — Godwin,  nearly. 
— Rifleman.— Styk,  nearly. — Wainwright,  almost. — H.  M.  and  many  others  give  £17 
15s.  7£d. 

' 2.  One-half,  or  .5  — cube  of  5 = 125  | of  % =:  .35  — and  .350  — 125,  by  using  certain 

liberties  with  the  numbers  = 225. — Princeps. — Whinney.— P.  S.  P.— Royds. — Olim Dhu. 

— MarriotG — Metcalf. — C.  B. — Nailsworth  ( — 9G5). — Styk. — Wainwright. — Tomlinson. 
—Moore.— A.  D.  B.— H.  M. 

3.  As  a is  the  weekly  payment,  and  r the  rate  per  cent.,  divided  by  100,  the  first 

a r 2 a r 3 a r ar  2 a r 3a  r 

week’s  interest  will  be  — , the  second , the  third  &c. ; hence 1 + — 

52  52  52  52  52  52 

4 ar  nar 

+ - t-  &c.  to  = the  whole  interest.  Now,  the  sum  ofl+2  + 3 + 4-p  &c. 

52  52 

n (n  + 1)  n(n  + 1)  ar  nar  (n  + 1) 

to  n is , consequently x — = is  the  rule  for  finding 

2 2 52  104 

n a r t>i  + 1 ) 

the  Interest,  as  required.  In  like  manner,  it  may  be  shewn  that  — — is  the 

2ti 

nar  ( n + 1) 

Interest,  if  the  payments  have  been  made  every  four  weeks  ; and  , if  they 

have  been  made  every  calendar  month.  24 

Apply  the  above  rule  to  the  proposed  example  : — 

59  x 2s.  6d.  x .08  X GO  708 

: = — = Gs.  9£d.  to  Ferguson. 

104  104 

I + 5'J  X 59  — 2 = 1770  Weeks ; then  it  is  simply  the  finding  of  the  simple  Interest 
«f  2s.  6d.  for  1770  Weeks.  E.  Moore. 

Godwin. — Princeps.  -Whinney. — P.  S.  P.— Royds. — Dhu.— Marriott. — Moore. 

3*  lO.Sd2 

4.  Let  x — cl,  x,  and  x + d be  the  three  sides,  — = — = $ sum  of  the  sides, 

x + 2 d x x — 2d  2 2 

and , — , and is  equal  to  the  three  differences  of  sides  and  i sum.  Then 

f 2 2 

V3a-  (j-  + 2 d)  (,r  — 2 cl)  a-  = 1344.  Now,  if  we  put  d its  equal  in  terms  of  x,  we 

4 

readily  find  x — 56,  and  X 1,  .*.  the  three  sides  is  52,  50,  and  GO  Chains.  Now,  the 
three  lines  drawn  through  the  centre  of  gravity  parallel  to  the  ides  divides  the  sides  into 
three  equal  parts ; and  the  three  triangles  so  formed  is  equal  to  the  three  rhomboids, 

1314 

and  each  equal  to  J the  area  of  the  triangular  estate— that  is - 149;  - area  of  each 

9 

triangle,  and  149^  X 2 = 298*  — - area  of  each  rhomboid.  P.  G.  G. 

—Princeps. — Whinney,  right  in  the  areas.— P.  9.  P.— Royds, — Liddiard.— Styk.— H.  M. 
—Wainwright. — Tomlinson.— A.  D.  B 


Arithmetical  Exercise.—  Family  llerald.— Bexfield.— Styk. — R de  B Me  Nico', 
— Metcalf. — Nailsworth. — Dhu. — Olim. — Corke. — Liddiard.— Royds. — W.  W.  C.  — C.  B 
— Rifleman. — Whinney. — Lanyon. — Princeps. — Berry. — Godwin  Wainwright  1 
—Gulielmus. — A.  D.  B.—  Rainger. 

Alexander. — Practical  Questions,  similar  to  the  one  sent,  always  have  the  preference 

Solutions  loo  late  to  appear  iti  their  proper  place. — W.  G.  P.  Z. — Tharideuf  -B  1 
— W.  S.,  llollytvoyds. — Dukesfield.— Broderick. — Medicus. 

Question. — Three  men  carried  a pair  of  shoes  three  miles,  and  each  1 
the  men  carried  a shoe  an  equal  distance.  How  did  they  accomplish  it ' 

HetwArtb. 


CHARADE. 

Art  thou  my  first,  and  in  thy  prime? 

If  so,  while  yet  unscathed  by  time, 

To  meet  my  next  prepare, 

Which  come3,  with  slow  and  stealthy  pace, 

From  beauty’s  cheek  the  rose  to  chase, 

Anil  mar  her  features  fair. 

To  do  my  whole  requires  some  thinking, 

When  times  are  hard,  and  credit  sinking.  Louisa  K 

CONUNDRUMS. 

1.  Why  is  falling  in  love  with  one’s  grandmother  like  a rare  ukio' 

2.  What  part  of  a wheel  is  most  likely  to  cheat  you? 

3.  Why  is  a leaky  ship  like  a fiddler’s  elbow? 

4.  What  has  only  one  foot? 

5.  Why  are  washerwomen  the  silliest  persons  in  existence? 

6.  Spell  Brandy  in  three  letters. 

TREES  AND  SHRUBS  ENIGMATICALLY  EXPRESSED. 

1 . A delineation  of  lands,  and  a French  article. 

2.  Calcined  chalk. 

3.  Two-sixths  of  a musical  instrument,  and  to  crush. 

4.  Fifty,  and  part  of  a circle. 

5.  To  languish. 

G.  Cleopatra’s  death,  and  a French  preposition. 

7.  Part  of  the  hand. 

8.  Senior. 

9.  An  auxiliary  verb,  and  two-thirds  of  a large  bird. 

10.  Half  a measure. 

11.  Part  of  the  ocean. 

12.  Three-fourths  of -a  flower,  and  half  a measure  of  land 

13.  An  English  river,  transposed. 

14.  Four-fifths  of  a female  name,  a vowel,  and  a liquid  letter. 

15.  A carriage-seat.  Rosh  V. 

ARITHMETICAL  QUESTIONS. 

1.  What  i3  the  third  and  half  the  third  of  a hundred?  M.  A.K. 

2.  Bills  on  Paris  for  12,915  francs  were  bought  in  London  at  25.83  francs 
per  £1,  and  remitted  to  an  agent,  with  advice  to  invest  the  produce  in  bills 
on  Madrid,  which  he  purchased  at  15  francs  per  pistole  of  plate,  uiul  sent 
to  Leghorn,  where  they  were  negociated  at  136  dollars  per  100  pezze. 
With  the  proceeds  bilis  on  Amsterdam  were  then  bought,  at  100  grotes 
per  pezza,  transmitted  to  Hamburgh,  and  sold  at  26  florins  per  40  mai  k v 
banco.  Finally,  the  proceeds  were  laid  out  in  bills  on  London,  at  13 -ft 
marks  banco,  and  forwarded  thither.  Required  the  cost  of  the  Paris  bills, 
the  return  in  sterling,  and  net  gain  per  cent.,  allowing  for  charges  Ijj  per 
cent.?  N.B. — 1 pistole  = 4 dollars, and  100 grotes  = 2| florins. — Gomvi 

3.  When  I was  born,  my  father  lodged  £ 100  in  a certain  bank,  to  bear 
compound  interest,  for  my  advantage,  at  10  per  cent,  per  annum.  hen 
I attained  my  sixteenth  year,  it  was  drawn  (having  received  one  penny  for 
its  fractional  part  at  my  credit),  to  purchase  books  for  my  study . I now 
find  the  sum  exhausted,  each  year’s  expenditure  being  equal.  1 require 
to  know  what  I annually  expended,  my  mother  being  twice  my  age;  thsr 
of  my  father  equals  our  united  ages;  while  the  cube  root  of  the  sum  of  oil 
our  ages  equals  the  radius  of  a sphere  whose  contents  are  904.7808? 

J.  W.,  Dublin. 


4.  On  a railway  section  a change  of  gradient  is  shown  at  20  miles  6,540 
links,  and  another  change  at  22  miles  5,420  links.  The  heights  above 
datum  at  these  two  points  are  respectively’  220  feet  and  244  feet.  Required 
the  rate  of  inclination?  Alexander. 

Geographical  Question. — On  Monday,  at  twelve  o’clock  with  us 
whether  will  it  be  Sunday  or  Monday  night  with  our  antipodes? 

J.  F.,  Glasgow, 


Answers  to  the  preceding  Questions  should  reach  us  either  before 
the  post  which  arrives  in  London  on  Friday  morning,  the  20th  of  March 
Those  from  Subscribers  in  the  Metropolis  and  its  environs  two  dag*  t ■'  5. 


Alliteration  Artfully  Applied. — Adored  And  Angelic  Amelin, — 
Accept  An  Ardent  And  Artless  Amorist’s  Affections;  Alleviate  An 
Anguished  Admirer’s  Alarms,  And*  Answer  An  Amorous  Applicant  s 
Avowed  Ardour.  Ah,  Amelia!  All  Appears  An  Awful  Aspect:  Ambition, 
Avarice,  And  Arrogance,  Alas!  Are  Attractive  Allurements,  And  Aba:,. 
An  Ardent  Attachment.  Appease  An  Aching  And  Affectionate  Adi  rer  - 
Alarms,  And  Anon  Acknowledge  Affianced  Albert’s  ■ Alliance  Ae  Agree- 
able Aud  Acceptable.  -Anxiously  Await  mg  An  Affeoti  u o And  Affir- 
mative Answer,  Accept  An  Ardent  Admirer’s  Aching  Adieu  1 — Albert. 
— Albany,  August. 
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FAMILY  HERALD 


RANDOM  READINGS, 


“ Anything  new?”  “ Nothing,  except  my  fresh  cold.” 

“ I see  we  must  settle  on  your  own  terms,”  as  the  hare  said  when  the 
greyhound  caught  her. 

Recently,  a Mr.  Dickenson  was  unanimously  elected  master  of  the 
Thwaites  School,  near  Lancaster,  there  being  only  one  elector  and  one 
oandidate. 

A lady  of  fashion  at  Paris  said  to  her  chambermaid,  who  was  dressing 
her,  “ How  weary  I am  of  this  mourning;  I have  worn  it  fifteen  days! 
But,  apropos,  Rosina,  tell  me  for  whom  I am  in  mourning!”  ' 

A correspondent  of  the  Boston  Atlas  tells  the  following  story  of  a fellow 
who  applied  to  a magistrate,  in  England,  for  a licence  to  preach.  He  was 
asked  the  usual  question — “Can  you  read  and  write?”  “Neither,”  said 
the  aspirant  to  pulpit  honours.  “ Then,”  asked  the  licenser,  “ how  can 
you  think  of  preaching?”  “ Oh!”  replied  the  clown,  “ mother  reads,  and  I 
’spounds  and  ’splains  I” 

We  have  heard  many  examples  of  what  Mrs.  Malaprop  terms  “exhas- 
perating  the  haitch  ” from  the  lips  of  English  persons,  but  never  so  per- 
fect, a specimen  as  at  the  “American  Museum  ” the  other  evening.  “Ere 
we  ’ave,”  said  the  exhibitor  of  the  “ hextronary  heffects”  of  the  “ Solar  Mi- 
croscope,” “ ere  we  ’ave  han  ’air  hof  the  ’uman  ’ead!”  a remarkable  “ hob- 
ject,”  it  was  too,  as  the  showman  very  properly  remarked. — New  York 
Spirit  of  the  Times. 

A Yankee  skipper  who  arrived  at  Liverpool  a few  days  ago,  on  berng 
asked  by  a Liverpool  merchant  if  there  was  to  be  a war  between  England 
and  the  United  States,  replied,  “Can’t  guess.  We  an’t  got  no  navy;  we 
an’t  got  no  army ; and  we’ve  got  credit  nowhere.  One  thing’s  certain,  if 
there  is  a war,  our  whalers  will  all  be  picked  up;  and  New  York,  and 
Boston,  and  perhaps  Washington,  will  be  smoked  out;  but  never  mind,  I 
feel  my  dander  getting  up,  and  I’ll  see  if  I can’t  do  the  Britishers;  let  them 
take  care  of  their  seventy-fours. 

During  a debate,  which  took  place  some  time  ago,  in  a Scottish  town 
council,  on  a question  where  much  diversity  of  opinion  prevailed,  a baillie, 
among  other  reasons  in  support  of  the  measure,  stated  that  it  would  be  of 
immense  benefit  to  posterity.  On  hearing  this,  the  provost,  who  headed 
the  opposition,  got  up,  and  said,  “ I’m  really  surprised  to  hear  ony  man 
bring  forward  sic  an  argument.  What  reason  hae  we  to  sacrifice  oursels 
for  the  gude  o’  posterity?  Point  oot,”  he  continued,  striking  the  table,  and 
looking  triumphantly  at  his  opponent,  “ point  oot  ae  single  instance 
whaure  posterity  has  ever  been  o’  the  least  benefit  to  us!” 

Golden  Ointment  for  the  Eves, — In  the  morning,  as  soon  as  you  rise, 
instead  of  fasting  spittle,  or  a cat’s  tail,  rub  your  eyes  with  a hundred 
broad  pieces  of  your  own  gold;  and  I tell  thee,  friend,  it  will  not  only  do 
thine  eyes  good,  but  thy  purse  also. — From  the  Yea  and  Nay  Almanack 
for'  1678. 

The  Reward  Deducted. — A short  time  ago,  a clerk  of  M.  Lopez- 
Diaa,  of  Bordeaux,  having  lost  a sum  of  17,500  francs,  a reward  of  2,500 
francs  was  offered  for  its  recovery.  The  next  day  Mr.  Lopez-Dias 
received  15,000  francs  by  the  post,  the  person  finding  the  money  thus 
keeping  back  the  offered  recompense. 

Enlistment. — The  process  by  which  fine  active  young  men  engage 
themselves  as  private  soldiers,  under  the  impression  that  they  will  have 
nothing  to  do  but  talk  to  the  nursery-maids  in  the  park,  or  ride  upon  race 
horses  at  full  gallop  in  splendid  hussar  uniforms.  A recruit  is  not  liable 
to  be  proceeded  against  for  leaving  his  wife  and  children  chargeable  to  the 
parish;  so  that  enlistment  is  the  only  cheap  method  of  obtaining  a divorce 
in  the  lower  grades  of  society. — Punch's  Dictionary. 

A Bedfordshire  Pact. — Last  week,  a comical  thing  happened  not  a 
hundred  miles  from  Goldington.  A farmer’s  daughter  wanted  some 
postage  stamps,  and  told  the  village  errand  man  to  bring  her  a dozen 
queen’s  heads.  The  man  proceeded  to  Bedford,  and  having  executed  his 

business  returned,  but  to  the  astonishment  of  Miss , out  tumbled  from 

his  basket  eleven  sheep’s  heads,  the  commissioner  saying  they  were  all  he 
could  get  in  the  town,  after  walking  all  over  it,  but  he  hoped  they  would 
do,  as  some  of  them  were  almost  as  big  as  two  heads.  The  mortification 
at  the  dulness  of  the  fellow  was  soon  drowned  in  a laugh  at  his  expla- 
nation, that  the  only  heads  he  was  accustomed  to  fetch  for  Mrs. were 

sheep’s  heads,  and  he  thought  that  Miss had  made  a mistake. — 

Bedford  Mercury. 

Grace’s  Card. — It  is  recorded  in  a manuscript  executed  about  the  year 
1720,  that  Baron  John  Grace  was  solicited,  with  very  flattering  promises 
of  royal  favour  to  throw  the  weight  of  his  influence  into  the  scale  of  King 
William’s  interest;  and  that  in  the  warmth  of  the  moment  he  wrote  on  the 
back  of  a card  this  indignant  reply  to  the  overture  conveyed  by  an 
emissary  of  Duke  Schomberg. — “ Tell  your  master,  I despise  his  offer;  tell 
him  that  honour  and  conscience  are  dearer  to  a gentleman  than  all  the 
wealth  and  titles  a prince  can  bestow’.”  This  card  chanced  to  be  the  six 
of  hearts,  which  is  to  this  day  in  the  city  of  Kilkenny  frequently  termed 
Grace’s  card.  “ Thus,”  observes  the  author  of  the  Statistical  Account  of 
TuUaroan,  “ the  nine  of  diamonds  is  styled  the  curse  of  Scotland,  from 
Duke  William  writing  his  sanguinary  orders  for  military  executions,  after 
the  battle  of  Oulloden,  on  the  back  of  that  card.” — Brewer’s  Beauties  of 
Jutland, 


Cure  for  a Tight  Chest.- — Invest  all  the  money  it  contains  in  a 
Direct-Swindle-and-General-Take-in-Railway,  and  your  chest  will  be 
relieved  of  its  tightness  ever  afterwards. — Almanack  of  the  Month. 

Long  Ears. — At  South  London  Fancy  Rabbit  Club  Show  last  week,  the 
first  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  Suttons,  for  a yellow  and  white  doe,  with  ears 
19|  inches  long  by  4f  inches  wide. 

A Candid  Admission. — It  is  said  that  a black  crow  thinks  all  its  little 
ones  white,  or  in  other  words,  that  the  parents  of  ugly  children  are  in  the 
habit  of  considering  the  ordinary  little  darlings  as  something  unusually 
beautiful.  It  is  therefore  refreshing  to  get  a piece  of  parental  candour 
like  that  contained  in  the  following  advertisement: — “ Lodgings  wanted ; 
parlour  and  bed-room,  with  small  plain  family,  &c.  &c.”  This  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  plainness  of  the  family  proves  that  there  is  no  parental 
prejudice  in  this  instance.  The  family  is  advertised  as  plain,  and  of  course 
it  is  implicitly  admitted  that  the  person  letting  them  lodgings  would  find 
them  very  ugly  customers. — Punch. 

A Puzzling  Malady. — Sir  William  Temple  relates  the  following 
anecdote  ot  Dr.  Rujean,  the  most  celebrated  man  of  the  medical  profession 
in  his  time: — A certain  great  lady  came  to  him  in  much  distress  about 
her  daughter,  and  the  physician  began  the  investigation  of  the  case  by 
asking,  “Why,  what  ails  she?”  “Alas!  doctor,”  replied  the  mother,  “I 
cannot  tell;  but  she  has  lost  her  humour,  her  looks;  her  appetite,  her 
strength  consumes  every  day,  so  as  we  fear  she  cannot  live.”  “ Why  do 
you  not  marry  her?”  “Alas,  doctor,  that  we  would  fain  do,  and  have 
offered  her  as  good  a match  as  ever  she  could  expect.”  “ Is  there  no  other 
that  you  think  she;  would  be  content  to  marry?”  “ Ah,  doctor,  that^is  it 
that  troubles  us;  for  there  is  a young  gentleman  we  doubt  she  loves,  that 
her  father  and  I can  never  consent  to.”  “ Why,  look  you,  madam,”  replied 
the  doctor,  gravely,  being  among  all  his  books  in  his  closet,  “ then  the  case 
is  this:  your  daughter  would  marry  one  man,  and  you  would  have  her 
marry  another.  In  all  my  books  I find  no  remedy  for  such  a disease  as 
this.” 


POLITICAL  MAXIMS  a la  Rochefoucauld. 


1.  Everything  is  allowable  in  office,  except  leaving  it. 

2.  A general  election  may  be  compared  to  a sale — an  enormous  sacri- 
fice— of  unredeemed  pledges. 

3.  Echo  is  the  only  person  in  England  allowed  to  have  a voice  in  the 
country  without  paying  taxes  to  the  usual  amount. 

4.  There-is  no  steeple-chase  in  the  world  like  a vacant  bishopric. 

5.  Half  the  secret  in  holding  office  is  to  hold  your  tongue. 

6.  The  best  way  to  keep  the  British  Lion  from  roaring,  is  to  take  care 
he  is  continually  well  stuffed. 

7.  Certain  members  do  not  study  speaking  so  much  for  its  use  as  its 
abuse. 

8.  It  is  very  natural  that  the  Tory  party,  having  sucked  the  orange 
dry,  should  be  anxious  to  throw  the  Peel  away. 

9.  Petitioning  was  the  invention  of  a paper-maker. 

10.  The  hope  of  the  nation  is  the  Chiltern  Hundreds. 

11.  Votes  should  be  bought  in  the  cheapest  market  and  sold  in  the 
dearest. 

12.  Speeches  are  an  unnecessary  evil.  Why  not  divide  first,  and  talk 
afterwards? 

13.  The  Duchy  of  Saxe  Coburg  is  the  matrimonial  agency  office  to  the 
royal  families  of  Europe. 

14.  No  persuasion  like  a dinner;  no  eloquence  equal  to  an  appointment. 

15.  A member’s  voice  can  be  heard  in  a variety  of  ways.  If  he  is  not 
sending  the  house  to  sleep  by  speaking,  he  can  keep  it  awake  whilst  some 
one  else  is,  by  giving  his  popular  imitations  of  a farm-yard.  Von  Joel 
took  his  donkey  and  geese  from  the  Opposition  benches  during  the  Reform 
Bill. 

16.  The  Pension  List  is  a blessing  to  mothers  and  poor  relations. 

17.  A minister’s  memory  should  recollec'  to  forget  everything  he  said 
before  he  was  in  office. 

18.  There  is  no  coercion  a country  can  endure,  to  be  compared  to  a long 
debate. 

19.  Nothing  puts  a member  out  more  than  taking  his  seat  away  from 
him. 

20.  The  vessel  of  the  state  is  none  the  worse  for  being  occasionally  a 
little  rigged. 

21.  A zealous  member  should  be  careful  not  to  offend  his  constituents,  or 
he  may  meet  with  a bad  return. 

22.  If  walls  really  have  ears,  we  pity  those  of  the  House,  of  Commons. 

— Almanack  of  the  Month.  Horace  Mathew. 


4 jgf  This  work  is  published,  m London,  every  Saturday  Morning,  price  One 
Penny;  and  the  best  mode  V securing  its  punctual  delivery,  in  the  country , 
is  by  giving  the  order  for  it  to  a bookseller  or  newsvender  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  so  that  he  may  obtain  it  in  his  London  pareel,  with  olhei 
weekly  publications.  It  is  also  published  in  Parts,  price  Sixpence,  which 
are  delivered  with  the  Magazines  on  the  first  day  of  each  month. 

Published  by  George  Biggs,  of  421,  Strand,  London;  to  whom  all 
Communications  are  requested  to  be  sent 

Printed  at  the  Steam-press  of  W.  H.Cox,  5,  Great  Queen  Street,  Lin  coin's  Inn  Fields. 


FAMIIiY 

Useful  Information  anti 


EVERY  MAN  HAS  AS  MUCH  VANITY  AS  HE  IS  DEFICIENT 
IN  UNDERSTANDING. 


HERALD 

Amusement  for  tljc  fHiUion. 


DEEP  RIVERS  MOVE  WITH  SILENT  MAJESTY  : SHALLOW 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

Immediately  wanted,  a youth  about  twenty — 

In  London  the  people  assure  me  there’s  plenty — 

Of  whom,  if  he'll  now  and  then  bear  admonition, 

A husband  I’ll  make  with  all  due  expedition. 

And  to  show  that  most  serious  is  my  intention, 

A few  indispensables  here  I shall  mention  : 

I’m  indifferent  to  height,  so  he’s  perfectly  straight, 

But  perhaps  should  prefer  him  about  five  feet  eight ; 

Well  proportion’d  and  muscular,  walking  with  ease. 

Adding  Belvidere’s  grace  to  the  strength  of  Farnese. 

His  hair  may  be  dark,  and  I whiskers  allow  ; 

His  cheek  must  be  ruddy,  and  arch’d  be  his  brow  ; 

His  eyes  may  be  blue,  but  a deep  blue  I mean  ; 

His  appearance,  in  general,  not  fat  nor  too  lean  ; 

His  manners  be  gentle,  bewitching  and  bland, 

And  Love’s  charming  language  be  must  understand  ; 

Be  deep-read  and  accomplished  ; of  course,  too,  polite  ; 

Sing  delightfully  well,  and  bewitchingly  write. 

His  mind  by  the  precepts  of  virtue  inform’d, 

His  heart  by  the  purest  benevolence  warm’d  ; 

Not  too  fond  of  retirement,  nor  given  to  roam  ; 

When  out,  must  be  with  me — when  not,  stay  at  home. 

As  young  ladies  may  quiz  him,  and  mischievous  be, 

He  may  chat  with  them  all — but  must  love  only  me. 

No  more  strikes  me  at  present— I hate  to  be  nice — - 
I’m  only  just  twenty — -not  very  precise. 

As  I’ve  num’rous  admirers — -who  fancies  this  letter 

May  make  his  proposals — the  sooner  the  better.  Jane  D. 


THE  STORY-TELLER. 

VALERIE  ; OR,  THE  YOUNG  ITALIAN. 

Chapter  I. 

Men  pretend  that  they  have  no  faith  in  ghosts.  They  forget  the  old 
authorities  of  Greece  and  Rome — the  historians  most  renowned  for 
veracity  and  judgment — all  of  whom  attested  their  existence.  The 
frightful  spectre,  of  which  Plutarch  tells  us,  that  appeared  to  Brutus  in 
his  tent,  and  warned  him  of  a second  meeting  at  Philippi,  must  not  be 
forgotten  ; nor  the  fatal  result  to  the  mortal  of  that  second  interview. 
Pliny’s  story  of  the  haunted  house,  which  was  bought  by  Athenodorus,  in 
Athens,  in  which  no  one  would  live,  is  one  sufficiently  striking,  though 
perhaps  less  known.  When  he  first  occupied  the  house,  he  sat  up  in 
waiting  for  the  spectre.  This  appeared  at  midnight,  dragging  huge  chains 
about  its  limbs,  and  conducted  the  philosopher  to  the  court  of  the  dwelling, 
where  it  disappeared.  Athenodorus  searched  the  spot  by  daylight,  and 
found  a human  skeleton  still  enveloped  in  chains.  The  bones  were 
decently  buried,  and  the  house  remained  undisturbed  by  all  future 
visitations  of  this  startling  nature.  If  examples  are  required  in  modern 
times,  they  are  sufficiently  numerous : you  have  but  to  consult  the 
memoirs  of  the  celebrated  Agrippa  D’Aubigne,  grandfather  of  the  not 
less  celebrated  Madame  de  Maintenon,  so  well  known  for  his  zeal  for 
Calvanism,  his  austere  simplicity  and  inflexible  truth.  He  was  about  to 
lose  his  mother,  an  event  of  which  he  was  warned  by  the  apparition  of  a 
lady,  very  pale,  who  entered  his  chamber  at  midnight,  opened  his  curtains, 
kissed  him  with  icy  lips,  and  suddenly  disappeared.  Who  shall  venture  to 
deny  what  such  persons  as  Plutarch,  Pliny,  and  D’Aubigne  are  yet  willing 
to  attest  1 But  without  pursuing  this  topic,  let  me  relate  an  event  which 
was  told  me  by  the  person  to  whom  it  happened.  She  is  living  still,  and 
the  whole  city  of  Florence  is  a witness  of  her  truth.  Hearken,  then,  as  I 
proceed  to  develop  this  strange  history. 

I had  been  some  six  months  in  a little  village  of  Languedoc,  where 
I was  born,  when  many  of  my  friends  invited  me  to  pass  the  fetes  of  Noel 
at  an  old  chateau,  built  on  the  rocks  in  the  midst  of  the  Ceveunes.  The 
mistress  of  the  house  had  assembled  the  young  girls,  the  officers,  and  the 
neighbouring  friends.  Good  humour  and  confidence  prevailed  among  us. 
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We  found  pleasure  in  each  other,  and  there  was  no  desire  for  any  exclusive- 
authority  ; none  disputed  for  the  first  places,  and  each  was  content  with 
that  assigned  him — with  his  little  world,  and  that  little  world  with  hira. 
We  were  merry  while  the  day  was  long,  and  in  the  evening,  seated  in  a 
circle  around  a large  fire,  we  told  stories  and  sang  ballads,  ending  as  gaily 
as  we  had  begun.  Our  young  Languedocians,  who  were  not  much  blessed 
with  imagination,  yet  contrived  to  amuse  themselves  and  us  by  their  ghost 
stories.  Each  had  his  own,  and  the  season,  the  place,  the  time,  all  added 
to  the  effect  produced  by  their  frightful  narratives.  The  nights  were  long 
and  dark,  the  country  covered  with  snow,  and  the  owl,  the  former  inhabi- 
tant of  the  tower,  which  now  furnished  our  saloon,  responded  above  her 
ancient  heights  by  long  and  monotonous  cries.  Add  to  all,  it  was  now  the 
season  of  advent,  a time  when,  as  all  the  world  knows,  ghosts  are  most 
numerous.  As  our  narratives  began,  you  could  see  the  circle  gradually 
contracting,  little  by  little  ; some  would  lie  close  and  listen,  others  would 
seem  to  laugh,  who,  in  truth,  were  half  dead  with  fright ; while  the 
raconteur  himself,  seized  with  sudden  tremors,  would  halt  or  falter  in  his 
tale,  with  choking  voice,  not  daring  to  look  about  him,  lest  the  sounds 
which  he  already  seemed  to  hear  should  be  realized  in  some  terrible  aspect 
coming  down  the  road. 

We  had  with  us  a young  Italian  lady,  named  Valerie  d Orsini,  whose 
bad  health  had  brought  her  to  Montpelier  to  consult  our  physicians.  She 
was  staying  in  that  town  with  the  mistress  of  the  chateau,  who  iiad  invited 
her  to  come  into  the  country  during  the  absence  of  the  Count  d Orsini,  her 
husband,  whom  an  unforeseen  event  had  obliged  to  return  to  Florence. 
This  young  stranger  was  very  amiable.  She  joined  to  a very  refined  mind 
a sweetness  and  equality  of  temper  that  nothing  could  disturb.  Her 
conversation,  lively  and  piquant,  announced,  as  did  her  air  and  manner, 
nothing  but  benevolence  of  heart.  Her  large  black  eyes,  were  languishing, 
her  look  inspired  tenderness,  and  her  beauty  and  touching  grace  seemed 
to  acquire  a greater  charm  from  the  eternal  pallor  which  covered  her  face. 
Her  lips  shared  in  this  peculiar  paleness.  \V  henever  \ alerie  spoke,  one 
could  not  help  thinking  of  a marble  statue  suddenly  animated.  Even  when 
she  was  silent  she  drew  not  the  less  regard,  and  one  found  in  her  an  object 
which  brought  to  mind  the  creation  and  worship  of  Pygmalion.  Of  all  the 
ladies,  it  was  Valerie  who  showed  the  most  courage  during  our  terrible 
recitals.  She  was  not  at  all  moved,  but  smiled  as  she  heard  them,  aud, 
instead  of  doubting  any  of  the  facts  which  were  told  her,  she  wore  the  air 
of  one  who  found  them  extremely  natural.  The  tale  of  a counsellor  of 
Toulouse,  to  whom  appeared  the  spectre  of  a man  who  had  been  mtmleicd 
and  buried  for  six  months,  that  of  the  unhappy  husband  of  Lyons,  who,  hav  iug 
murdered  his  wife  in  a transport  of  jealousy,  saw  her  every  night  at  the 
eleventh  hour  seated  beside  him,  and  a crowd  of  other  anecdotes  of  this 
kind,  very  authentic,  but,  notwithstanding,  a little  extraordinary,  appeared 
to  Valerie  nothing  more  than  common  events.  We  were  angry  with  her, 
and,  at  length,  let  her  see  how  astonished  we  were  at  an  indifference 
which  nobody  could  manifest  but  herself.  She  answered  us  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : “ I find,  my  friends,  that  the  most  simple  narratives  of  the 
supernatural  surprise  you.  It  is  probable,  then,  that  none  among  jou 
has  ever  seen  a ghost  ? ” 

“Have  you?”  was  the  spontaneous  inquiry. 

A sad  smile  covered  her  lips  as  she  replied.  “ 1 have  done  more.  T 
have  been  one — I am  one  still.  It  is  a ghost  who  speaks  to  you  ! 

All  was  uproar  at  these  words.  Some  of  the  youngei  of  oui  patty 
sprang  to  their  feet,  and  with  suppressed  cries  made  for  the  door  and  fled 
precipitately.  Even  the  best  and  bravest  of  us  were  di awing  off  in 
trepidation,  when  the  sweet,  sad  accents  of  her  voice  reassured  us.  Her 
charm  was  irresistible.  She  recalled  us  to  our  seats,  and  took  us  by  the 
hand  with  gentleness.  We  still  looked  on  her  with  fear,  and  discovered 
at  every  increasing  moment,  some  new  sign,  some  aspect,  some  peculiaiit', 
which  we  had  never  heeded  or  seen  before,  which  convinced  us  that  she 
was  the  creature  of  another  world.  Valerie  resumed  her  discourse  as  soon 

as  she  found  us  seated.  , , „ ,, 

“It  is  not  my  fault,  my  friends,  if  I have  been  dead  for  these  ten  years. 
There  is  no  one  to  whom  this  cannot  happen,  but  it  does  not  often  occur. 
During  this  period  I found  myself  infinitely  happy  ; I have  tasted  of  a 
felicity  that  was  unknown  to  me  before,  and  which,  thanks  be  to  Heaven  , 
still  promises  to  1 vst.  The  pain  I suffered  during  my  lifetime  has  been 
more  than  repaid  by  the  happiness  I have  tasted  since  my  death.  It  is 
necessary  for  you  to  know  all  that  has  occurred  to  me  iiom  that  time 
until  this  happy  moment.  You  shall  see  that  it  was  by  death  alone  that  I 
could  be  made  lianpy  »u  this  world. 
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Chapter  II. 

“ I am  an  only  child.  I was  born  at  Florence,  of  rich  and  noble  parents. 
I was  raised  in  their  house,  where  my  good  and  tender  mother  more  than 
compensated,  by  her  care,  her  love  and  caresses,  for  the  severity  of  my 
father.  This  old  man  was  very  proud  of  his  high  birth  and  the  honours 
which  he  had  acquired  in  the  service  of  the  emperor.  He  lamented  every 
day  that  he  had  not  a son  to  inherit  his  name,  pride  and  character.  My 
poor  mother  bore  his  ill  humour  with  meekness  and  without  murmuring. 
Her  virtues  sometimes  subdued  his  dissatisfaction,  but  never  very  long. 
His  ambition  would  finally  triumph  ; and  in  his  vexation  at  ttie  want  of  a 
male  representative  for  his  name  and  family,  he  would  affect  to  believe 
himself  wholly  without  a child. 

“Near  the  palace  which  we  occupied  at  Florence  was  a house  inhabited 
by  an  old  gentleman,  of  little  wealth,  but  of  great  and  estimable  character. 
This  was  the  Marquis  d’Orsini.  A widower  for  a long  time,  he  conse- 
crated his  life  to  the  education  of  Octavius,  his  only  son,  who  was  a little 
older  than  myself.  My  father  and  the  marquis  had  served  together,  they 
saw  each  other  often,  and  the  young  Octavius  was  accustomed  from  infancy 
to  come  familiarly  into  our  house,  where  he  was,  over  all,  encouraged  by  my 
mother. 

“ I was  not  ten  years  of  age  before  Octavius  was  the  friend  of  my  heart. 
He  was  so  sweet,  so  beautiful,  so  amiable,  that  I cherished  much  more 
than  a sister’s  love  for  him.  I confided  to  him  my  pleasures,  my  pains, 
and  was  in  return  the  confidant  of  all  his  secrets.  We  appeared  indifferent 
before  my  father  and  mother  ; our  plays  only  seemed  to  occupy  us  ; we 
even  quarrelled  at  times,  but  with  a sort  of  hypocrisy  which  seems  an 
instinct  in  such  cases,  no  sooner  were  we  in  the  garden  or  little  wood 
which  bordered  it,  than  away  with  quarrels  and  with  play.  Octavius  then 
spoke  to  me  with  tenderness,  pressed  my  hands,  kissed  me,  and,  clasping 
me  to  his  embrace,  swore  that  I should  never  be  the  wife  of  another.  It 
was  easy  for  me  to  requite  his  vow.  I received  without  blushing  his 
innocent  caresses.  We  were  both  at  a most  interesting  age  ; I was  now 
fourteen  and  he  sixteen.  We  were  without  care  or  apprehension. 
Nothing  troubled  our  tender  endearments.  I felt  then  that  I loved  him 
more  fervently  than  I had  ever  before  imagined.  A secret  voice  told  me 
that  it  was  wrong  to  be  so  much  alone  with  him.  From  that  moment  I 
avoided  our  walks  together,  and  denied  myself  the  sweet  liberty  which 
alone  rendered  our  sports  agreeable.  Octavius  soon  complained  to  me  of 
myself.  He  wished  to  know  my  reasons,  and  with  the  purpose  of  telling 
him,  I consented,  for  the  last  time,  to  follow  him  to  the  woods  ; but  either 
my  father  had  suspicions  of  our  meeting  or  chance  guided  him  to  the  spot. 
He  followed  us.  I was  seated  upon  a bench  of  grass  in  a shady  and 
retired  bower  ; Octavius  was  at  my  feet,  holding  my  hands  and  speaking 
passionately  and  eagerly.  As  he  spoke  in  low  tones,  our  faces  were  near 
each  other.  My  father  surprised  us  in  this  position.  His  anger  was  equal 
to  my  fright.  He  ordered  me,  with  a terrible  voice,  to  join  my  mother, 
and  I obeyed  immediately.  I heard  him  scold  Octavius  severely,  com- 
manding him  never  again  to  enter  his  dwelling.  I saw  the  unhappy 
young  man  depart  from  our  palace  gates  in  tears. 

“ I suffered  more  than  he  did.  1 loved  him  tenderly,  with  all  the  devo- 
tedness of  a female  heart.  This  love,  born  in  our  infancy,  could  end  only 
with  my  life.  The  outrageous  reproaches  with  which  my  father  over- 
whelmed me,  the  threats  which  he  uttered,  and  the  very  violence  of  his 
anger,  augmented  my  passion.  I was  indignant  at  the  cruelty  with  which  I 
was  treated  ; obstacles  only  irritated  me,  and  when  I heard  my  father  swear 
that  I should  never  be  the  wife  of  Octavius,  I threw  myself  at  his  feet, 
and  with  streaming  eyes,  repeated  the  vow  I had  already  made  never  to 
be  the  wife  of  another. 

“The  day  after  this  melancholy  adventure,  as  I sat  near  my  mother, 
who,  without  trying  to  excuse  my  conduct,  still  endeavoured  to  appease 
the  anger  of  my  father,  the  Marquis  d’Orsini  made  his  appearance.  His 
air  was  grave  and  noble,  his  white  hairs  and  venerable  forehead  inspired 
confidence  and  respect.  As  he  appeared,  my  father  bade  me  leave  the 
room.  I obeyed  ; but  persuaded  that  I had  an  interest  in  the  discourse,  I 
was  guilty  of  the  error  of  lingering  to  listen  at  the  door.  I shall  never 
forget  the  dialogue  which  followed. 

“ ‘ Signor,’  said  the  father  of  Octavius,  ‘ I come  here  to  implore  your 
pardon  for  my  son.  He  has  told  me  all.  I have  rebuked  him  for  his  rash- 
ness, but  excuse  my  paternal  heart  for  pitying  his  passion.  My  son  adores 
your  daughter,  and  dares  to  think  that  he  is  beloved  in  turn.  If  you 
oppose  their  wishes,  you  make  both  unhappy,  and  become  so  finally  your- 
self. At  our  age,  my  old  friend,  nature  cannot  restore  to  us  what  we 
have  lost  in  the  happiness  of  our  children.  You  know  the  name  of 
Octavius  is  without  blemish,  and  can  worthily  unite  with  your  own.  I can 
answer  for  his  virtue.  Your  wealth  alone  renders  this  marriage  unequal ; 
but  keep  your  wealth,  for  you  can  still  hope  for  other  children  to  inherit 
it.  I pray  to  Heaven  that  you  may  ! Give  to  Yalerie  less  than  my  son 
shall  receive  from  me,  and  that  will  suffice  at  least  to  render  them  happy. 
Remain  master  of  the  rest  and  guard  it  for  your  son,  if  you  should  ever 
have  one  ; if  not,  bestow  it  on  those  who  shall  best  merit  your  esteem  and 
tenderness.’ 

“ My  father  answered  in  a cold  and  disdainful  manner.  He  was  sur- 
prised that  so  wise  a man  could  entertain  such  notions.  ‘You  reward  it,’ 
said  he,  ‘ without  doubt,  as  an  extreme  favour  that  he  should  obtain  the 
hand  of  my  daughter  ; and  though  he  is  nothing  but  an  idle  youth,  and 
one  who  has  deeply  offended  me,  you  yet  think  I should  approve  of  this 
marriage.’ 

“ ‘ I think,’  interrupted  the  other,  ‘that  you  are  sensible  and  good,  that 


you  love  your  daughter,  and  that  pride  cannot  carry  itself  in  the  heart  of 
a father  to  the  exclusion  or  neglect  of  the  most  sacred  and  sweet  of  duties. 
I still  think  that  the  son  of  your  friend  should  not  offend  you  iu  loving 
Valerie  ; and  if  so,  you  forget  that  he  is  my  son,  and  that  I am  at  least 
your  equal.’ 

“ At  these  words  my  trembling  mother  hastened  to  interrupt  their  con- 
versation. She  spoke  in  a voice  so  high  that  the  old  Orsini  did  not  hear 
the  answer  of  my  father.  He  departed  a moment  after,  and  that  one 
moment  of  violent  passion  subdued  the  friendship  of  thirty  years.  Judge 
of  my  grief  as  I felt  that  there  was  no  hope  of  ever  again  seeing  Octavius  ! 
I was  not  even  to  know  what  was  to  be  his  fate.  My  father  guarded  me 
carefully ; he  never  allowed  me  to  go  out  even  to  mass  ; he  never  addressed 
a word  to  me,  nor  saw  me  except  at  meals,  when  he  gave  me  none  of  his 
attention.  I was  in  his  house  a stranger.  I grew  wretched  and  indifferent 
to  all.  My  health  soon  suffered.  I should  have  died  then,  I think,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  tender  care  and  sympathy  of  my  mother.  She 
never  left  me  for  a moment.  She  sustained  my  failing  courage,  and  tried 
to  persuade  me  that  my  father  might  yet  be  appeased.  She  dared  not 
speak  to  me  directly  of  Octavius,  but  all  that  she  said  had  still  some  rela- 
tion to  him.  But  to  her  I could  unbosom  myself,  and  I spoke  freely  to 
her  of  the  passion  which  was  preying  upon  my  life. 

“Time passed — a weary  time  ! — and  my  grief  was  unassuaged.  One  even- 
ing, after  supper,  taking  advantage  of  the  absence  of  my  father,  I went 
alone  to  grieve  in  that  green  bower  where  my  misfortunes  had  begun.  I 
seated  myself  on  the  same  turf  where  I had  been  seated  with  Octavius.  1 
shed  many  bitter  tears,  recalled  all  that  he  had  said  to  me  there,  and 
renewed  to  the  unconscious  air  the  vows  that  I had  made.  Suddenly  I 
was  interrupted.  A stranger  approached  from  the  wood  and  threw  him- 
self at  my  feet.  I arose  in  terror — I tried  to  fly,  when  the  voice  of  Octa- 
vius arrested  my  footsteps. 

“ ‘ Hear  me,’  said  he,  ‘ I have  but  a moment,  and  it  is  the  last.  I leave 
Florence  to-night.  My  father  has  obtained  for  me  a company  of  cavalry 
in  the  troops  of  the  emperor.  War  is  declared  with  Prussia.  I go  to  join 
the  army,  and  either  to  merit  you  or  perish.  I have  hope.  I have  the 
certainty  of  believing  that  I distinguished  myself  so  much  in  the  firet 
campaign,  that  the  emperor  was  desirous  of  knowing  me.  I will  throw 
myself  at  his  feet,  and  tell  him  the  secret  of  our  love  and  misfortune. 
Joseph  is  young  and  sensible  ; he  will  pity  my  grief;  he  will  influence  the 
grand  duke,  his  brother,  in  my  behalf.  Your  father  cannot  resist  their 
solicitations,  and  your  hand  will  become  the  price  of  my  constancy  and 
valour.  I ask  of  you,  then,  my  Yalerie,  but  one  year — promise,  swear  to 
me  for  one  year  to  maintain  your  pledge  ! At  the  end  of  that  time  I shall 
either  be  no  more,  or  shall  make  myself  worthy  of  your  father’s  favour.’ 

“ Almost  breathlessly  I heard  him.  My  heart  palpitated  with  love  and 
apprehension.  Hope  and  fear  were  struggling  fiercely  in  my  bosom.  I 
vowed  as  he  desired  ; I swore  to  be  faithful  all  my  life,  to  die  a thousand 
deaths  rather  than  take  another  for  my  husband.  We  agreed  to  write  by 
means  of  a domestic,  who  had  been  gained  already  by  Octavius.  A slight 
noise  which  we  heard  compelled  us  to  separate.  I withdrew  my  hand 
from  that  of  my  lover,  and  flying  quickly  to  my  chamber,  passed  the  night 
in  tears,  which  were  not  wholly  those  of  sorrow. 

“ During  the  first  ten  months  which  followed  the  departure  of  Octavius, 
no  change  occurred  in  our  house.  My  father  treated  me  with  the  same 
harshness,  my  mother  with  the  same  tenderness  as  before.  The  domestic 
who  had  been  gained  by  my  lover  brought  me  his  letters  regularly.  They 
announced  each  day  some  new  successes.  General  Laudhon  had  kindly 
shown  him  great  friendship,  had  made  him  his  aid-de-camp,  and  promised 
to  see  to  his  advancement.  At  the  end  of  this  period  I ceased  all  of  a 
sudden  to  receive  any  letters.  Trembling  for  the  life,  for  the  constancy 
of  my  lover,  I wrote  letter  after  letter,  and  counted  vainly  the  hours  of 
the  courier.  Our  confidential  domestic  brought  me  no  intelligence.  The 
sources  of  his  information  seemed  all  dried  Up. 

“ Uneasy  and  unhappy  at  this,  I employed  him  to  ascertain  from  the 
domestics  of  the  family  if  his  father  had  been  more  fortunate  than  myself 
in  getting  tidings  of  Octavius.  The  answer  quieted  my  fears  without 
diminishing  my  grief.  Octavius  had  written  to  his  father ; he  Was  well, 
had  been  made  a colonel,  and  was  passing  the  winter  at  Vienna  with 
General  Laudhon.  Ah  ! then  I thought  he  had  forgotten  me,  and  stopped 
writing.  I made  vain  efforts  to  banish  him  from  my  heart.  Alas  ! his 
image  pursued  me  in  all  places,  at  all  moments,  and  I saw  him  constantly 
just  as  I had  seen  him  on  the  night  when  we  parted  with  such  tearful, 
mutual  vows. 

“About  this  time  there  arrived  from  Germany  a cousin  of  my  father, 
who  established  himself  in  our  house.  He  was  a tall,  dark  person,  of  forty- 
five  or  fifty  years.  He  was  cold  and  gloomy  in  his  manner.  He  spoke  of 
nothing  but  his  nobility.  He  had  employed  his  whole  life,  and  the  little 
intelligence  he  had  received  from  Heaven,  in  reading,  studying,  and  learn- 
ing by  heart  all  the  pedigrees  of  Europe.  He  knew  perfectly  the  year,  the 
month,  and  even  the  day  of  all  the  marriage  contracts,  of  all  the  heads 
of  noble  families  which  had  been  made  in  Germany  from  the  destruction 
of  the  Roman  empire.  He  knew  all  the  branches  of  the  elector’s  family, 
the  palatines  of  Poland  and  Hungary,  and,  after  some  years,  to  fill  up  his 
leisure  time,  he  occupied  himself  in  showing,  in  due  order,  the  titles  of 
the  Ottoman  house,  and  all  the  suckers  which  had  shot  up  from  their 
roots.  This  stately  cousin  was  called  Count  Heraldi.  The  first  evening 
of  his  arrival,  after  having,  during  his  supper,  asked  several  questions  of 
my  father  respecting  the  noblemen  of  Tuscany,  he  demanded,  in  an  indif- 
ferent manner,  if  there  was  not  in  Florence  a certain  Marquis  d’Orsini. 
My  father,  in  a tone  of  ill  humour,  answered  that  he  knew  nothing  about 
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him.  ‘It  is  necessary,  however,  that  I should  know  him,’  answered 
Heraldi ; ‘for,  in  passing  through  Vienna,  I dined  with  General  Laudhon 
the  day  of  the  marriage  of  his  niece  with  the  son  of  this  Marquis  d'Orsini. 
That  young  ma.n,  whom  I found  very  amiable,  hearing  that  I was  coining 
here,  gave  me  a letter  for  his  father,  making  me  promise  to  go  and  see 
him,  and  render  him  an  exact  account  of  the  marriage  fetes  and  the  hap- 
piness of  the  new  husband.’ 

“ I heard  these  words  more  dead  than  alive.  My  father  knit  his  brows, 
but  said  nothing  ; my  mother  tremblingly  regarded  me,  and  the  cruel 
Heraldi  continued  to  relate  that  the  young  lady  loved  Orsiui  so  much  that 
the  emperor  had  deigned  to  interest  himself  in  the  marriage,  and  that  a 
regiment  was  the  dowry  of  the  general  given  with  his  niece.  All  of  this 
agreed  so  well  with  what  I had  already  heard,  that  I no  longer  doubted 
the  faithlessness  of  my  lover  and  the  certainty  of  my  own  misfortunes. 
Notwithstanding  all  my  efforts,  my  strength  abandoned  me,  and  I fell 
senseless  into  the  arms  of  my  mother.  They  carried  me  to  my  chamber, 
and  when  I recovered  I found  myself  in  bed  surrounded  by  servants  and 
sustained  by  my  blessed  mother,  who  embraced  me  in  tears  and  silence. 

Chapter  III. 

“ Tire  horrible  state  of  mind  in  which  I lay  brought  on  a violent  fever. 
It  was  long  and  painful  in  duration,  and  my  life  was  endangered.  My 
mother  never  left  me.  Even  my  father,  during  six  weeks,  when  my  sick- 
ness was  at  its  height,  bestowed  on  me  the  most  tender  cares.  He  watched 
by  me  and  called  me  his  daughter ; he  seemed,  indeed,  to  have  softened  his 
iron  heart.  Notwithstanding  his  severity,  I was  sensible  of  his  returning 
love  ; and  when,  a moment  after,  he  took  my  hand  and  looked  on  me  with 
eyes  full  of  tears,  demanding,  in  mild  accents,  ‘how  was  his  dear  Valerie,’ 
I was  no  longer  mistress  of  myself,  and,  in  my  joy,  I threw  my  arms 
around  his  neck,  hid  my  face  in  his  bosom,  and  weeping,  exclaimed,  “Yes 
my  father,  yes,  I am  thy  Valerie  ; I am  now  thy  submissive  child.  Hence- 
forth the  only  desire  of  my  heart  shall  be  to  obey  you.’ 

“ These  words  fixed  my  destiny.  I perceived,  in  a short  time,  that  my 
father  destined  me  for  my  cousin  Heraldi.  He  bore  our  family  name,  and 
that  decided  my  father.  He  delighted  in  being  able  to  revive  his  house 
and  leave  all  his  property  to  the  descendants  of  his  forefathers.  He  spoke 
to  me  of  this  marriage,  but  did  not  order  or  compel  my  submission  ; but 
he  told  me  that  he  would  die  of  grief  if  I did  not  pity  his  feebleness. 
Octavius  was  married  ; Octavius  was  false,  and  I was  indignant  against 
him.  It  appeared  to  me  that  it  would  now  be  easy  to  love  any  other  than 
him.  I consented  ; I gave  my  promise.  Why  should  I not  give  it?  Why 
not  obey  my  father  ? This  time  he  did  not  command,  but  he  implored, 
and  in  my  despair  it  gave  me  no  sorrow  to  submit.  The  preparations  for 
my  marriage  were  made  with  a haste  which  frightened  me,  but  of  which  I 
dared  not  complain.  My  mother  said  nothing,  but  sighed  and  hid  her 
tears.  My  father  redoubled  his  tenderness  and  caresses.  Heraldi  loaded 
me  with  presents,  and  spared  me  the  sad  assurances  of  a love  to  which  I 
could  not  then  have  listened.  The  licenses  arrived  from  Rome,  the  con- 
tract was  signed.  They  adorned  me,  covered  me  with  diamonds,  and  I was 
led  to  the  altar  of  sacrifice.  I pronounced  the  terrible  vow  without  any 
visible  emotion.  Indifferent  then  to  my  fate,  I attached  but  little  impor- 
tance to  a destiny  which  could  never  be  happy.  After  mass  I went  with 
the  choir,  followed  by  my  family,  and  holding  the  hand  of  Heraldi,  who 
did  not  conceal  his  happiness,  to  the  door  of  the  church.  As  I advanced 
to  take  the  holy  water  I raised  my  eyes,  and  perceived  leaning  against  the 
holy-water  vessel  a young  man,  who  was  pale  and  thin.  His  dress  and 
hair  were  in  disorder ; his  eyes  were  dull  and  wild.  He  regarded  me 
fixedly,  and  approached  me.  He  said  to  me,  in  a low,  trembling  voice,  ‘ I 
have  wished  to  see  you,  Valerie,  while  consummating  your  horrible  crime. 
I have  seen  it- — I am  content.  I am  now  ready  for  death  ! ’ He  fled  as  he 
said  these  words.  I fell  senseless  to  the  ground.  I was  ignorant  whether 
I was  suspected,  or  whether  Octavius  had  been  recognized  by  my  father. 
I knew  nothing  from  that  moment.  I had  scarcely  recovered  from  a long 
sickness,  when  I was  seized  with  another,  more  serious,  more  dangerous 
than  the  first.  The  delirium  never  left  me.  My  sickness  made  rapid  pro- 
gress, and  all  that  I have  since  learned  from  my  mother  is,  that  after 
a trance  of  sixty  hours,  in  which  frequent  paroxysms  took  place,  I was 
taken  all  of  a sudden  with  an  extreme  feebleness,  and  expired  in  her  arms. 
Mv  mother  expected  to  follow  me  ; my  father  was  in  despair.  Heraldi 
wept  for  my  fate  ; but  the  misfortune  was  without  remedy.  They  interred 
me.  I was  taken  with  great  funeral  pomp  to  the  vault  of  my  family,  hol- 
lowed out  in  the  chapel  of  the  cathedral.  Here  my  coffin  was  placed  upon 
great  bars  of  iron,  the  stone  of  the  vault  Was  put  back,  and  they  left  me  in 
the  mansion  of  the  dead. 

“ What  passed  after  that  would  be  better  told  you  by  Octavius  than 
myself.  He  has  told  me  often,  that  after  having  spoken  to  me  at  the 
holy-water  vessel,  his  design  was  to  hide  himself  in  some  desert  of  the 
Apennines,  and  there  end  his  miserable  life  ; but  the  state  in  which  he  had 
seen  me,  and  the  news  of  my  sickness,  which  soon  followed  him,  made  him 
return  to  Florence.  You  may  easily  imagine  the  grief  with  which  he  was 
overwhelmed  when  he  heard  of  my  death.  Rendered  wild  by  his  despair, 
regarding  himself  as  my  murderer,  he  formed  the  extravagant  project  of 
descending  into  my  tomb  and  killing  himself  on  my  coffin.  The  very 
evening  of  my  interment  he  went  to  the  sexton  of  the  cathedral,  bribed 
him  with  gold,  and  together,  towards  midnight,  provided  with  a dark 
lantern,  they  went  to  the  church.  Having  shut  themselves  in,  they  raised 
the  stone  of  the  vault  and  descended  the  steps,  from  which  Octavius  per- 
ceived my  biel'.  He  rushed  forward,  tore  away  the  boards,  withdrew  the 
sheet  which  covered  me,  and  gluing  his  mouth  on  my  pale  lips,  strove,  in 


this  way,  to  find  death  without  having  recourse  to  his  weapon  to  terminate 
a life  which  his  grief  made  him  resolute  to  destroy. 

“Oh!  miracle  of  love — miracle  which  no  one  will  believe  who  has  not 
the  misfortune  of  having  loved  ! The  soul  of  my  lover  recalled  mine  ! My 
lips,  pressed  so  fervently,  so  tenderly  by  his,  breathed  forth  a sigh. 
Octavius  perceived  it,  and,  utterly  beside  himself,  he  uttered  a cry,  took  me 
in  his  arms,  drew  me  from  the  coffin,  raised  me  and  pressed  me  to  his 
beating  heart,  which  sent  new  life  into  my  own.  I made  a slight  move- 
ment. Mad  with  joy,  my  lover  hurried  up  the  steps  with  his  burdeD, 
gained  the  door  of  the  church,  which  he  made  the  sexton  open,  and,  with- 
out stopping  a moment,  flew  to  the  house  of  his  father,  where  I was  put 
in  a warm  bed,  and  all  manner  of  care  bestowed  upon  me. 

“I  soon  opened  my  eyes,  and  my  first  look  encountered  Octavius  and 
his  father.  The  physician  who  was  present  had  already  answered  for  my 
life.  I cannot  describe  to  you  what  1 suffered.  I fell  into  a long  dream. 
I was  not  sensible  of  life.  I knew  Octavius  ; I could  not  speak  to  him,  but 
I had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him.  I remembered  nothing.  I found  myself 
better,  but  was  not  certain  that  I lived.  Three  days  and  three  nights 
hardly  sufficed  to  regain  me  my  senses.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  the 
sleep  and  food,  which,  unknown  to  myself,  I had  taken,  enabled  me  to 
recover,  by  degrees,  my  mind.  Memory  returned.  I recalled  my  mother, 
my  marriage,  the  holy-water  vessel  where  I had  seen  my  lover,  and  here 
my  recollection  stopped  ; but  from  what  I heard  around  me,  I knew  that  J 
was  with  Octavius,  and  I saw  that  it  was  he  who  so  tenderly  held  my  hand. 
My  love,  which  had  never  been  subdued,  brought  every  moment  to  mind 
some  remembrance  which  had  better  to  have  been  effaced.  As  soon  as  I 
was  capable  of  hearing  and  understanding,  Octavius  himself  told  me  all 
that  had  happened.  The  idea  of  his  inconstancy,  of  his  marriage  in  Ger- 
many, offered  itself  to  my  feeble  senses.  As  soon  as  I could  pronounce 
the  words,  I spoke  to  him  of  his  marriage  with  the  niece  of  General 
Laudhon.  He-  looked  at  me  in  astonishment,  and  believed  me  to  be  still 
in  delirium.  General  Laudhon  had  no  niece.  Octavius  had  arrived  from 
the  army ; he  was  not  made  a colonel,  had  not  passed  through  Vienna,  but, 
taking  advantage  of  a leave  of  absence,  which  he  had  obtained  only  bv 
urgent  entreaties,  uneasy  at  my  not  having  written  to  him  for  months,  he 
had  arrived,  travelling  night  and  day,  bringing  with  him  a letter  from 
Laudhon  recommending  him  to  the  grand-duke.  Ho  left  his  horse  when 
he  saw  me  enter  the  church,  followed  me  to  the  altar,  and,  in  his  grief  and 
desperation,  had  reproached  me  for  my  falseness,  as  I have  already  shown. 

“I  now  saw  clearly  that  Heraldi,  most  probably  with  the  consent  of  my 
father,  had  conceived  this  horrible  plot,  and  that,  betrayed  by  the  domestic 
in  whom  I had  confided,  they  had  intercepted  the  letters  of  my  lover. 
This  discovery  of  the  perfidy  of  Heraldi  inspired  me  with  an  aversion,  a 
contempt,  an  insurmountable  horror  for  him.  No  crime  was  equal,  in  my 
eyes,  to  the  frightful  means  he  had  employed  ! And  I was  the  wife  of 
this  monster,  condemned  to  live  his  wife  and  consecrate  my  days  to  him  ! 
This  frightful  idea  plunged  me  into  despair  ; I regretted  having  left  my 
tomb,  and  wished  to  return  to  its  gloomy  securities. 

“ ‘ Compose  yourself,  my  dear  daughter,’ said  the  old  Orsini.  ‘I  come 
from  the  grand  duke.  I wished  myself  to  carry  the  letter  of  the  brave 
Laudhon,  and  instruct  him  in  all  that  had  passed.  He  has  taken  you  under 
his  protection  ; he  will  write  to  the  holy  father  to  make  void  the  miserable 
act  of  marriage  by  which  you  have  been  sacrificed.  I do  not  doubt  but 
that  it  will  be  dissolved.  You  are  dead  to  Heraldi,  but  alive  for  Octavius, 
and  religion  and  justice  should  equally  defend  you  against  your  tyrants.  1 
have  a favour  to  ask  of  you — it  is  that  no  one  shall  see  you,  no  one 
be  informed  of  our  secret,  before  the  return  of  the  courier  from  Rome. 
Your  repose,  your  happiness  prompts  to  this  precaution.’ 

“ These  words  gave  me  hope.  I promised  the  marquis,  whom  I looked 
upon  as  my  father,  to  follow  his  own  counsels,  and  not  to  leave  his  house 
for  a moment.  Alas!  where  could  I be  more  happy?  Octavius  was  with 
me,  and  spoke  to  me  constantly  of  his  love  and  our  marriage.  My  health 
improved.  I was  happy.  Could  I be  otherwise  ? I soon  discovered  that 
I was  not  as  I had  been  in  the  days  of  my  youth.  I retained  from  my 
past  sufferings  this  paleness  which  you  see,  and  a frightful  remembrance  of 
the  tomb  which  nothing  can  remove. 

Chapter  IV. 

“ At  the  time  when  we  expected  every  moment  the  arrival  of  the  courie 
from  Rome,  an  event  happened  which  it  was  thought  would  destroy  all  our 
plans.  It  was  the  time  of  the  holy  week.  My  pious  mother  had  brought 
me  up  in  religious  principles,  which,  thanks  be  to  Heaven,  1 have  always 
retained.  I regretted  in  secret  not  being  able  to  go  to  the  church  during 
these  sacred  days,  where,  by  penitence,  the  justice  of  a merciful  God  might 
be  appeased.  I dared  not  tell  Octavius  of  my  wish  to  thank  once  more,  in 
His  temples,  the  God  who  had  saved  me  ; but  I resolved,  notwithstanding 
all  the  peril,  to  accomplish  so  sacred  a duty.  I profited  by  a moment 
when,  by  chance,  I found  myself  alone.  I enveloped  myself  in  a black 
mantle,  under  which  my  face  could  not  be  seen.  I left  the  house,  on 
Maunday  Thursday,  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening,  and  set  out  towards  the 
cathedral  to  worship  Christ  in  his  tomb.  The  church  was  filled  with  peo- 
ple, who,  in  profound  silence,  their  hands  joined  and  eyes  downcast, 
uttered  their  prayers  before  the  altar  on  which  they  had  placed  the  victim. 
The  altar  alone  was  lighted  by  a vast  number  of  large  flambeaux,  but  the 
rest  of  the  edifice  was  dark.  I remained  hid  behind  a pillar.  I addressed 
my  vows  to  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  prayed  to  Him  to  watch  over 
those  who  had  no  hope  but  in  his  mercy  and  power. 

“ In  turning  to  go  out  I was  seized  with  a violent  desire  to  see  the  chapel 
in  which  I had  been  interred.  As  it  was  not  far  I directed  my  steps  to- 
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wards  it.  What  a sight  offered  itself  to  my  view  ! I recognised,  hy  the 
dull  light  which  came  to  the  chapel,  my  father  and  mother  at  the  foot  of 
my  tomb,  and  my  husband,  Heraldi,  clad  in  mourning,  weeping,  and  stand- 
ing near  my  father,  who  appeared  buried  in  profound  meditation.  My 
mother  was  near  the  grate  which  separated  the  chapel  from  the  lower  part, 
where  she  prayed  and  wept.  I could  hardly  restrain  my  cry.  I rushed 
involuntarily  towards  her,  and  stopped  myself  at  the  grate.  My  mother 
did  not  hear  me  ; she  was  too  much  occupied.  I regarded  her  a long 
time  in  tears,  when,  all  of  a sudden,  I saw  her  lean  forward,  open  the 
grate,  and,  throwing  herself  on  the  ground,  heard  her  pronounce  the  name 
of  Valerie,  her  sweet  lips  pressing  the  while  on  the  marble  of  my  grave. 
I was  no  longer  mistress  of  myself.  I fastened  my  lips  on  her  hand,  and  my 
tears  gushed  forth.  By  this  movement  the  veil  which  covered  my  head 
became  deranged.  I was  not  aware  of  it.  My  mother,  in  surprise,  raised 
herself,  looked  at  me,  and  recognised  her  child.  She  uttered  a cry  in 
calling  me,  and  held  her  arms  towards  me  through  the  bars.  My  father 
and  his  frightened  son-in-law  recognised  me  also.  My  father  remained 
immovable.  Heraldi  advanced,  and  opened  the  grate.  I tried  to  fly,  but 
the  crowd  prevented  me,  Heraldi  approached  me  ; he  had  already  ex- 
tended his  hand  to  seize  my  garment.  I had  been  lost  if,  in  that  moment, 
love  had  not  inspired  me.  ‘Stop  !’  said,  I,  in  a voice  which  I forced  myself 
to  render  terrible.  ‘Forbear,  at  least  after  death,  the  wretched  being 
whom  you  betrayed  in  life  ! — thou,  whom  alone  I accuse  of  my  death  ] 
Weep,  weep  for  thy  crime,  and  labour  to  appease  the  wrath  of  heaven  !’ 
These  words  were  heard  by  Heraldi  with  a terror  which  deprived  him  of 
all  power  of  speech  or  movement.  I availed  myself  of  his  alarm  and 
indecision ; and  wrapping  my  cloak  around  me,  I walked  away  with  a tran- 
quil step  to  the  door  of  the  church.  The  people  made  way  for  me.  I 
went  forth,  increased  my  speed,  and  soon  reached  the  house  of  Octavius. 
No  one  had  dared  to  follow  me. 

“ The  next  day  nothing  else  was  spoken  of  in  Florence  but  the  ghost 
which  they  had  seen  in  the  cathedral.  They  had  no  doubt  of  the  truth — 
thousands  had  recognised  me.  Many  swore  that  having  repulsed  with  my 
hand  my  husband,  who  had  followed  me,  my  five  fingers  had  left  five  marks 
upon  him  which  burned  like  fire.  Others  asserted  that  Heraldi  had 
murdered  me,  and  that  I now  returned  to  earth  in  pursuit  of  justice.  He 
was  denounced  as  the  murderer  of  his  wife.  The  people  murmured  against 
him,  followed  him  -with  insult,  and  threw  stones  at  him,  so  that  his  life  was 
in  danger. 

“Happily,  the  courier  soon  returned,  bringing  the  order  of  the  holy 
father  which  rendered  our  marriage  null,  as  it  was  procured  by  fraud. 
The  grand  duke  had  it  now  in  his  power  to  help  my  lover,  and  sending  for 
the  elder  Orsini,  they  formed  their  plans  together.  The  next  morning  I 
went  wih  Octavius  and  his  father  to  the  palace.  The  prince  overwhelmed 
us  with  kindness,  and  when  it  was  announced  to  him  that  my  father  and 
mother,  with  Heraldi,  had  come  to  receive  his  orders,  he  made  us  pass  into 
a closet  where  we  could  observe  the  interview. 

“ ‘ Strange  things  have  happened,  sir,’  said  the  grand  duke  to  my  father, 
‘ from  your  marrying  your  daughter  to  a man  whom  she  could  not  love. 
Your  repentance,  and  the  tears  which  I see  in  your  eyes,  render  your 
excuses  unnecessary.  Her  death  has  broken  these  fatal  bonds,  and  if,  by 
a miracle,  as  the  people  believe,  your  daughter  has  returned  to  life,  this 
marriage  shall  be  null.  Here  is  the  order  of  the  holy  father  that  it  be  so. 
I go  to  make  it  public.  Choose  then,  Count  Heraldi,  whether  you  will 
continue  a process  so  dishonourable,  or  sign,  in  my  hands,  a renunciation 
of  your  fancied  rights,  and  depart  on  the  morrow  for  Vienna.  My  good 
wishes  will  follow  you,  and  you  may  leave  in  peace  my  capital,  to  which 
you  have  brought  so  much  misery  and  trouble.’ 

“ Heraldi  did  not  delay  to  answer.  He  made  his  renunciation  in  the 
terms  dictated  by  the  grand  duke  ; then  taking  leave  of  his  imperial  high- 
ness, he  left  Florence  immediately. 

‘“This  is  not  all,’ said  the  duke  to  my  father.  ‘Your  daughter  still 
lives  ! ’ 

“ A cry  from  my  mother  interrupted  him. 

“ ‘ You  cherish  her,  but  your  daughter  cannot  live  happily  unless  she 
becomes  the  wife  of  the  young  Orsini.  It  was  he  who  rescued  her  from 
the  tomb  ; it  is  in  his  house  that  she  abides.  The  remembrance,  the  paternal 
love,  the  honour  of  Valerie,  all  impose  on  you  the  necessity  of  consenting 
to  this  marriage.  Even  if  my  prayer  be  not  enough,  I demand  of  you 
Valerie  for  Octavius.  He  is  worthy  ; he  is  known  to  merit  the  esteem  and 
friendship  of  Laudhon.  Approve,  then,  of  this  union,  and  I promise  you  a 
regiment  for  your  son-in-law,  and  will  even  obtain  for  you  from  Maria 
Theresa  the  ouler  of  knighthood.’ 

“ My  father  answered  that  he  gave  his  consent  without  hesitation.  My 
mother,  bathed  in  tears,  asked  to  see  her  daughter.  I had  not  the  power 
to  stay  longer,  but  opened  the  door  and  threw  myself  into  her  arms.  I 
thought  she  would  have  died  with  joy  ; the  feeling  of  my  father  was  also 
great.  He  pressed  mo  to  his  heart,  asked  forgiveness  for  his  harshness, 
and  bestowed  his  caresses  on  the  young’  Octavius  as  well  as  the  elder 
Orsini. 

“ We  fell  at  the  feet  of  the  duke,  but  could  not  find  words  to  return  our 
thanks.  My  marriage,  which  took  place  in  his  palace,  was  not  delayed. 
Since  that  moment  I have  not  ceased  to  occupy  myself  in  giving  pleasure 
to  the  husband  whom  I adore,  to  the  venerable  Orsini,  who  loves  me  as  a 
daughter,  to  my  father,  who  shows  me  many  tendernesses,  and  to  my  worthy 
mother,  who  yet  lives  to  love  me.  I pass  my  days  peaceably,  blessed  with 
friendship,  gratitude  and  affection,  and  I thank  Heaven  for  having  suffered 
me  to  die  for  a little  time  that  I might  live  always  happy.” 


THE j MODERN  H AROUN-AL-KASCHID. 

Napoleon  was  very  fond  of  walking  in  the  streets  of  Paris  incognito,  in 
search  of  adventures. 

On  these  occasions  he  generally  wore  a round  hat  and  long  blue  great 
coat,  in  which  his  appearance  was  not  altogether  prepossessing.  In 
consequence  of  this,  he  was  occasionally  received  with  a coolness  and 
indifference  to  which,  in  propria  persona,  he  was  unaccustomed. 

One  morning,  shortly  before  Christmas,  he  rose  as  early  as  seven,  and 
accompanied  by  Duroc,  grand  marshal  of  the  palace  (who  wore  the  same 
sort  of  disguise  as  Napoleon),  left  the  Tuileries  just  as  day  was  breaking. 
After  a walk  through  the  Place  Vendbme,  thence  to  the  Rue  de  Napoleon 
(now  called  the  Rue  de  la  Paix) — -where  he  much  admired  the  splendid 
mansions  which  had  recently  been  erected  there — chatting  familiarly  with 
Duroc,  he  observed — 

“ It  seems  to  me  that  the  Parisians  in  this  quarter  are  very  lazy,  to  keep 
their  shops  shut  at  this  time  of  day.” 

Discoursing  thus,  they  arrived  at  the  Chinese  Bath  Rooms,  which  had 
been  recently  painted  and  embellished.  As  they  were  criticising  the 
decorations  of  the  exterior,  the  cafe  which  belonged  to  the  establishment 
opened. 

“Suppose  we  enter  and  breakfast  here,”  said  Napoleon  to  Duroc;  “what 
do  you  say  ? has  not  your  walk  given  you  an  appetite  ?” 

“ Sire,  it  is  too  early  ; it  is  only  eight  o’clock.” 

“Bah!  bah!  your  watch  is  always  too  slow!  As  for  me  I am  quite 
hungty.  Afterwards  we  can  return  home.” 

And  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  Napoleon  entered  the  cafe,  took  his 
seat  at  a table,  called  the  waiter  and  requested  some  mutton  chops  and  a 
bottle  of  Chambertin  wine.  After  having  breakfasted  heartily,  and  taken 
a cup  of  coffee,  which  he  protested  was  better  than  he  was  supplied  with 
at  the  Tuileries,  he  called  the  waiter  and  demanded  the  bill,  saying  to 
Duroc — “pay,  and  let  us  return  now.” 

Then  rising  and  going  to  the  door,  he  began  to  whistle  an  Italian  recita- 
tive, and  endeavouring  to  appear  at  ease. 

The  grand  marshal  rose  at  the  same  time,  but  after  fruitlessly  searching 
his  pockets,  found  that,  having  dressed  in  haste,  he  had  forgotten  his  purse, 
and  he  well  knew  that  Napoleon  never  carried  money  about  him.  Never- 
theless, the  waiter  came  and  presented  the  bill  to  the  grand  marshal,  who 
stood  mute  with  surprise  at  not  being  able  to  discharge  it,  although  the 
amount  was  only  twelve  francs. 

Napoleon,  not  knowing  what  detained  Duroc,  and  not  accustomed  to  be 
kept  waiting,  re-entered,  saying  impatiently — 

“ Come  make  haste,  it  is  late.” 

The  grand  marshal,  now  comprehending  the  unpleasant  situation  in 
which  he  was  placed,  and  thinking  that  the  best  way  to  get  out  of  it  was 
to  avow  frankly  his  inability  to  discharge  the  debt,  approached  the  mistress 
of  the  cafe,  (who  sat  silent  and  indifferent  at  the  counter),  and  said  politely 
hut  confusedly — - 

“ Madame,  my  friend  and  myself  left  home  this  morning  a little  pre- 
cipitately ; we  quite  forgot  to  bring  our  purse — but  I give  you  my  word 
that  in  an  hour  I will  send  you  the  amount  of  your  bill.’ 

“It  may  be  so,  sir,”  coldly  replied  the  lady;  “but  I know  neither  of 
you,  and  we  are  every  day  taken  in,  in  this  manner.  Do  you  think  that — ,, 
“Madame,”  interrupted  the  grand  marshal,  reddening  with  rage  at  this 
answer,  “ we  are  men  of  honour,  we  are  officers  of  the  guard  ! ” 

“Oh,  yes  ! fine  excuses  truly,  officers  of  the  guard,  indeed  !” 

At  these  words  men  of  honour  and  officers  of  the  guard,  which  Napoleon 
had  overheard,  he  turned  round,  and  in  a voice  which  had  caused  heroes  to 
tremble,  demanded — - 

“ What  is  all  this  about  1” 

But  at  a sign  from  Duroc,  he  remained  impatiently  where  he  was.  The 
waiter  now  stepped  forward,  and  volunteered  to  be  answerable  for  the  debt, 
with  which  assurance  the  mistress  ol  the  cafe  was  satisfied.  Duroc 
regarded  the  young  man  with  surprise,  and  drawing  from  his  pocket  a gold 
watch  encircled  with  brilliants,  said  to  him — 

“ My  friend,  you  have  acted  nobly;  keep  this  watch  till  I return  to 
recompense  you.” 

“Sir,”  replied  the  waiter,  “I  have  no  wish  to  take  it ; I feel  convinced 
that  you  are  men  of  honour.” 

“Good,  my  friend,”  said  the  grand  marshal,  “you  shall  never  repent  your 
confidence  in  us.”  He  then  rejoined  the  Emperor. 

On  their  way  to  the  palace,  Duroc  recounted  the  particulars  of  the 
adventure  to  Napoleon,  who  laughed  heartily,  and  was  much  pleased  with 
the  generosity  of  the  poor  waiter,  who  had  become  security  for  them  with- 
out knowing  who  they  were. 

On  their  way  to  the  palace  they  came  to  the  Passage  des  Panoramas, 
which  was  then  one  of  the  most  elegant  passages  or  covered  ways  in  Paris. 
There  a shop  attracted  the  attention  of  Napoleon.  It  contained  a fine  col- 
lection of  porcelain  vases.  Two  superb  vases  were  exposed  to  view,  and 
appearing  to  the  Emperor  very  tasteful,  he  entered  the  shop  and  demanded 
the  price. 

The  mistress  of  the  shop,  with  a sneer  on  her  countenance,  coolly  asked 
if  he  wished  to  purchase  them. 

“ Why,  madame,  I should  not  have  asked  the  price  unless  I had  thought 
of  purchasing  them,”  exclaimed  Napoleon,  irritated  at  the  cool  impudence 
of  the  woman. 

“Four  thousand  francs  (£160)  ; not  a farthing  less,  monsieur.” 

“Four  thousand  francs  ! that  is  horribly  dear,  madame  ; much  too  dear 
for  me !” 


C.  S. 


AND  AMUSEMENT  FOR  THE  MILLION. 


And  touching  his  hat,  he  was  about  to  leave  the  shop,  when  the  mar- 
chande,  with  her  hands  in  her  pockets,  added  sarcastically — 

“They  cost  me  five  thousand,  but  it  is  better  to  sell  at  a loss  in  these 
times  than  starve.  There  are  fine  doings  now-a-days  ! always  war  ! all 
the  world  complains  ! Business  is  at  a stand-still  now,  and  the  shopkeepers 
are  ruined  ; but  we  do  not  pay  less  taxes  !” 

During  this  address,  Napoleon’s  countenance  became  highly  expressive — 
his  eyes  flashed,  his  cheeks  were  flushed  with  rage  ; at  length  he  inter- 
rupted her  by  saying — 

“ Madame,  have  you  a husband  1 Where  is  he  ? Can  I see  him  '!  ” 

“ Eh  ! la  ! la  ! do  not  be  angry,  monsieur  ! I have  a husband,  thank 
heaven  ! but  he  is  gone  to  seek  for  money.  But  what  can  you  want  with 
him  when  I am  here  2” 

“Enough,  madame,  enough  ! 1 wished  to  tell  your  husband  that — per- 

haps, I should  send  for  these  vases — ■” 

He  then  left  the  shop,  disgusted  with  the  marckande,  whose  coolness  and 
politics  had  so  much  exasperated  him. 

“ Faith  !”  said  he,  when  he  had  rejoined  Duroc,  “I  have  had  a sound 
lecture  from  a foolish  woman,  who  seems  to  attend  more  to  politics  than  her 
business  ! Oh  ! I will  have  her  husband’s  head  shaved  ; it  is  his  fault.” 

The  Emperor  and  the  grand  marshal  now  returned  to  the  Tuileries, 
having  both  met  with  adventures,  the  one  with  a shopkeeper,  and  the 
other  with  a waiter. 

About  six  weeks  after  these  occurrences,  Napoleon  Said  one  evening  to 
Duroc — 

“I  have  nothing  to  do  now,  suppose  We  go  and  see  how  the  shops  look. 
By-tlie-by,  how  did  you  settle  that  affair  at  the  Chinese  Baths.” 

“Indeed,  sire,  I am  glad  you  have  mentioned  the  subject,  for  I had  quite 
forgotten  all  about  it.” 

“That  is  wrong,  Duroc,  very  wrong.  I may  be  allowed  to  forget  such 
trifles  ; but  you — ” 

“ Sire,  I will  immediately  make  the  amende  honorable." 

“Yes,  do,  and  let  it  be  done  in  a way  which  will  please  me;  you 
understand.  At  the  same  time  let  the  female  politician  be  ordered  to 
send  her  husband  here,  with  the  two  vases  which  I looked  at  when  I paid 
her  a visit.  I am  somewhat  in  her  debt.  Ah  ! ah  ! ’tis  my  turn  now,  and 
we  shall  see !” 

Duroc  having  given  precise  directions  to  one  of  the  imperial  footmen, 
despatched  him  to  the  Bains  Chinois,  when  he  thus  addressed  the  mistress 
of  the  cafe  : — 

“ Madame,  did  not  two  gentlemen  breakfast  here  about  six  weeks  since, 
without  settling  their  bill  ?” 

“Yes,  monsieur,”  replied  the  lady,  very  much  troubled,  seeing  that  the 
inquirer  wore  the  livery  of  the  palace. 

“Well,  madame,  those  gentlemen  were  the  Emperor  and  the  grand 
marshal  of  the  palace  ! Can  I see  the  waiter  who  became  security  for 
them  2” 

“Yes — certainly — sir.” 

The  mistress  rang  the  bell  and  felt  very  uneasy  : she  thought  of  nothing 
less  than  going  to  the  palace  to  implore  the  forgiveness  of  the  Emperor. 
When  the  waiter  appeared,  the  footman  gave  him  a roll  of  fifty  napo- 
leons, and  said  to  him — 

“ In  addition  to  this,  the  grand  marshal  of  the  palace  has  charged  me  to 
say,  that  if  you  have  any  favour  to  ask  for  yourself  or  friends,  he  will  be 
most  happy  to  grant  it.” 

The  name  of  the  waiter  was  Dargens  ; he  hastened  to  accept  the  kind 
offer  of  the  grand  marshal,  who  instantly  made  him  one  of  the  imperial 
footmen.  He  soon  gained  the  confidence  of  the  Empress  Josephine  and 
became  her  special  attendant.  After  her  divorce  he  accompanied  her  to 
Malmaison,  and — singular  destiny  of  men  of  this  time !—  eventually 
entered  the  service  of  Wellington  in  1814. 

After  his  visit  to  the  Bains  Chinois,  the  imperial  footman  reached  the 
Passage  des  Panoramas,  when  he  entered  the  shop  of  the  voluble  mar- 
chande. 

“ Sir,”  said  he,  addressing  the  master,  “you  are  requested  to  go  to  the 
palace  this  instant  with  the  two  vases  which  the  Emperor  inquired  the 
price  of  about  six  weeks  since  in  your  shop.  His  imperial  majesty  is  now 
waiting  for  you.” 

“ Heavens  !”  he  cried,  “ I shall  be  shot.”  Then  addressing  his  wife,  who 
was  terribly  frightened  and  unable  to  speak,  he  said — “I  have  no  doubt 
that  you,  madame,  have  been  talking  politics  to  the  Emperor,  speaking  ill 
of  the  government,  as  you  always  do  ; and  this  to  the  Emperor  himself! 
When  will  you  learn  to  cease  your  cursed  babbling  2 Ah  1 mon  Dieu!  I am 
a lost  man,  I shall  be  shot.” 

Here  fright  nearly  overpowered  the  poor  man,  who  seemed  shocked  that 
his  wife  should  have  taken  the  Emperor  for  a police  spy.  However,  he 
mustered  all  his  courage  and  arrived  with  the  vases  at  the  Tuileries,  where 
he  was  immediately  ushered  into  the  presence  of  Napoleon,  who  thus 
addressed  him — - 

“ So,  sir,  I have  found  you  at  last — I am  glad  to  see  you  here.” 

Then  taking  from  a drawer  in  his  desk  eight  bank  notes  for  a thousand 
francs  each,  he  presented  them  to  the  dealer,  who  was  trembling  with  fear, 
and  with  difficulty  advanced  to  receive  them.  And  now,  with  that  peculiar 
sarcastic  brevity  with  which  he  invariably  spoke  when  he  wished  to 
reproach,  he  added — “I  went  the  other  day  to  your  shop.  I bargained  for 
two  vases  ; your  wife  asked  four  thousand  francs,  telling  me  that  they 
cost  her  five  thousand.  Well,  although  that  was  a falsehood,  I now  give 
you  eight  thousand  ; take  them.  There  are  four  for  the  vases  and  four 
for  yourself.  But  tell  your  wife,  that  if  she  does  not  attend  to  her  domestic 
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affairs,  instead  of  politics,  morblcu  / I will  send  her  where  she  will  be  taken 
care  of,  and  you  too,  to  teach  you  both  to  bo  more  silent.  Go,  sir  : th  it 
is  all  I have  to  say  t«>  you!  Bon  soir !"  General  Hilaire's  Lift  o 
Napoleon.  


S O N G. 


“ The  moon  is  up  !”  My  little  bark 
Is  bounding  o’er  the  sea — 

From  golden  lands  and  sunny  skies 
To  home,  my  love,  and  thee. 

O'er  the  bine  deep  the  bright  stars  peep, 
And  sparkle  on  the  wave  ; 

And  I dare  the  foam  by  songs  of  home, 
When  the  billows  loudly  rave. 

I gaily  spread  my  filling  sail 
To  the  balmy  western  breeze. 

And  sigh  for  that  beloved  retreat 
Under  the  forest  trees. 


The  waves  may  roam,  and  lush  their  foam, 
And  the  rough  wind  roar  amain, 

And  the  lightnings  flash,  with  a thunder 
O’er  the  writhing  ocean’s  pain,  [ora 

My  soul  reposes  on  the  thought 
Thou  lov’st  but  me  alone  ; 

And  this  shall  clieor  my  drooping  heart 
When  all  the  rest  are  gone. 

Then  let  the  storm,  in  demon  form. 
Frown  o’er  the  raging  sea  ; 

Thy  beaming  eye  bids  danger  fly 
Far,  far  front  home  and  thee  ! 1.  w. 


M ALIN  A GUAY. 


Chapter  III. 

“ / sigl t,  when  all  my  youthful  friends  caress— 

They  laugh  in  health,  and  future  evils  brave  ; 

Love  has  for  them  a gentle  power  to  bless, 

While  I shall  moulder  in  my  silent  grave. 

God  of  the  just,  thou  gav’st  the  bitter  cup  ! 

I bow  to  thy  behest,  and  drink  it  up." 

We  had  penetrated  to  the  depth  of  the  pine  grove,  and  it  was  difficult  t 1 
find  our  way  but  through  the  tangled  undergrowth  and  the  unequal  hollows  : 
but  Malina  had  become  thoughtful  for  others  once  more,  and  though  ex 
citement  no  longer  made  ber  own  progress  easy,  she  guarded  me  with 
double  care  ; lifted  me  over  the  hollows,  and  carried  me  in  her  arms  when 
the  thickets  were  too  intricate  or  the  ground  very  uneven.  She  kissed  me 
as  we  reached  a footpath  which  led  to  our  cottage,  and,  pointing  to  the 
door,  would  have  left  me  to  go  home  alone  ; but  when  she  saw  that  I was 
troubled  regarding  my  torn  frock,  kindness  of  heart  prompted  her  to  come 
back.  She  led  me  to  the  house,  explained  my  misfortune,  and  went  away. 
I sat  down  on  the  door-sill,  and  watched  her  till  she  entered  the  portico  of 
her  mother’s  dwelling  ; and  when  they  remarked  on  her  dejected  looks,  and 
questioned  me  of  the  cause,  I answered  that  Malina  wyas  tired  with  walk- 
ing so  long  in  the  woods,  for  it  seemed  as  if  the  tears  which  I had  seen 
her  shed,  and  the  passionate  words  which  she  had  uttered,  were  a secret 
which  I should  do  wrong  to  mention. 

In  about  an  hour,  Phebe  Gray  and  our  young  minister  stopped  at  the 
door-yard  gate  to  inquire  for  Malina.  I told  them  that  she  had  gone  home  , 
and  when  Mr.  Mosier  lifted  me  in  his  arms,  and,  looking  into  my  face, 
asked  what  I had  been  crying  about,  I turned  my  head  away  to  evade  his 
kiss,  and  besought  him  to  set  me  down.  The  contrast  between  his  happy 
face,  the  deep  and  almost  brilliant  expression  of  joy  which  lightened  it  up, 
and  the  sorrowful  look  of  poor  Malina,  forced  itself  even  on  my  childish 
mind.  I felt  that  which  1 had  no  power  to  comprehend,  and  from  that 
time  never  loved  our  minister  nor  Phebe  Gray  as  I had  loved  them. 
They  walked  home  very  slowly,  she  leaning  on  his  arm  with  an  air  of  de- 
pendence and  trustfulness  which  was  full  of  feeling  and  feminine  delicacy  , 
he  would  check  their  progress  every  few  moments  to  point  out  some 
familiar  beauty  in  the  landscape,  as  if  they  had  never  looked  upon  it  befot  e. 
They  loitered  by  the  rock  spring,  and  along  the  river  road,  tranquil  m 
their  happiness,  till  the  dusk  almost  concealed  them  as  they  entered  M rs. 

Gray’s  house.  . , „ . , 

Almost  every  evening  for  a week,  our  minister  and  1 hebe  Gray  took 
their  walk  around  the  pine  grove,  and  always  alone.  Malina  was  confined 
to  the  house.  She  had  taken  cold,  Mrs.  Gray  said,  and  the  night  air  was 
bad  for  her  lungs.  But  often,  when  her  sister  was  loitering  along  the 
river’s  bank,  happy  in  the  wealth  of  her  newly  aroused  affections,  Malina 
might  be  seen  at  her  chamber  window,  with  her  cheek  languidly  supported 
by  a hand  which  was  becoming  thinner  each  day,  and  gazing  earnestly  after 
the  two  beings  dearest  to  her  on  earth,  hut  whose  happiness  she  could  not 
witness  without  emotions  that  were  wellnigh  killing  her.  Her  mother  saw 
nothing  of  this.  She  only  knew  that  Malina  was  quieter  than  usual,  and 
not  very  well,  that  her  eyes  were  heavy  and  her  st<  p languid  as  she  moved 
around  the  house.  She  did  not  see  the  heart  struggling  against  itself,  the 
stern  principle  which  grew  strong  in  the  contest.  She  never  dreamed  of 
that  desolate  and  lonely  sensation  which  haunted  her  daughter  s pd  ow 
with  watchfulness,  and  made  her  waking  hours  a season  of  tnal  er  ne  l as 
the  grave.  She  saw  that  Malina  was  strangely  affected.  1 1 ue  she  smiled 
still,  but  it  was  meekly,  sadly,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  music  of  her  launh 
was  exhausted  for  ever;  her  eyes  grew  misty  and  sorrowful  in  their  ex- 
pression, and  tears  would  sometimes  fill  them  without  appai ent  cause 
Still  it  was  gravely  asserted  that  Malina  had  only  a slight  cold,  a nervous 
attack,  which  would  go  off  in  a day  or  two  ! But  there  was  something  m 
her  illness  which  Phebe  could  not  comprehend  ; a wish  for  solitude  and  a 
strange,  nervous  dread  of  anything  like  intimate  conversation  with  herself, 
which  prevented  an  acknowledgement  of  her  own  deep  causes  of  ffappmess 
Her  sensitive  modesty  made  her  desirous  of  some  encouragement  to 
unburden  her  heart  of  its  wealth  of  hope  even  to  her  si8ter;  and  when 
she  saw  that  Malina  shunned  her,  that  her  eyes  had  a wandenn0  and 
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estranged  look  whenever  they  turned  upon  her  face,  she  felt  checked  and 
almost  repulsed  in  her  confidence.  If  anything  could  have  disturbed  the  pure 
happiness  -which  reigned  in  her  bosom,  it  would  have  been  this  extraordinary 
mood  in  one  who  had  from  childhood  shared  every  thought  and  wish  almost 
as  soon  as  it  was  formed.  It  had  a power  to  disturb,  though  it  could  not 
entirely  destroy,  the  tranquillity  of  her  mind. 

“ I will  talk  with  her  about  it  to-night,”  murmured  Phebe,  as  she 
opened  her  chamber-door  one  evening,  after  a long  conversation  with  Mr. 
Mosier  in  the  portico.  “I  wish,  though,  she  would  ask  some  question,  01- 
even  look  curious  to  know  what  keeps  us  together  so  much  ; I little 
thought  to  have  kept  a secret  from  Malina  so  long.” 

As  these  thoughts  passed  through  her  mind,  Phebe  Gray  gathered  up 
the  bed-drapery,  and  lying  down  by  her  sister,  passing-  an  arm  carelessly 
over  her  waist,  laid  her  blushing  cheek  against  the  now  pallid  face  which 
rested  on  the  pillow.  She  felt  that  tears  were  upon  it,  and  that  the  snowy 
linen  under  her  head  was  wet,  as  if  Malina  had  cried  herself  to  sleep. 

“ Malina,  wake  up  a minute,  I have  something  to  tell  you,”  murmured 
the  young  girl,  in  a low,  half-timid  whisper. 

The  moonbeams  lay  full  upon  the  bed,  and  Phebe  Gray  was  looking 
earnestly  in  the  face  of  the  beautiful  sleeper.  She  could  see  the  silken 
lashes  quivering  on  her  cheek,  and  a tremulous  motion  of  the  lips  ; nay,  it 
seemed  to  her  as  if  a single  tear  broke  through  the  lashes  and  rolled  over 
the  pale  cheek,  and  she  was  certain  that  something  like  a faint  shudder 
crept  through  the  form  which  was  half  circled  by  her  arm.  But  Malina 
gave  no  answer,  and  the  gentle  questioner  was  too  sensitive  for  another 
effort  to  win  attention.  She  quietly  laid  her  head  on  the  pillow  and  sank 
to  sleep,  but  not  to  indulge  in  the  sweet,  unbroken  dream  of  happiness 
which  had  shed  roses  over  her  couch  so  many  nights.  There  was  sadness 
at  heart,  a presentiment  of  coming  ill,  and  a solicitude  regarding  her 
sister  which  kept  her  anxious,  and  rendered  her  slumber  broken  and  un- 
refreshing.  About  midnight,  when  the  stillness  of  her  chamber  rendered 
every  sound  more  than  usually  audible,  she  was  disturbed  by  the  broken 
and  half-stifled  sobs  which  arose  from  her  sister’s  pillow.  Again  she  stole 
her  arm  over  the  weeping  girl,  and  questioned  her  regarding  the  source  of 
her  grief.  Malina  only  turned  her  face  away,  and  sobbed  more  bitterly 
than  before. 

“ Why  will  you  not  speak  to  me,  Malina  ? What  has  come  between  us 
of  late  ? Speak  to  me,  sister  ! You  are  in  sorrow  ; and  I have — oh  ! how 
much  cause  for  joy  ! yet  we  have  all  at  once  learned  to  conceal  thoughts 
from  each  other.  Tell  me  what  troubles  you,  for  I cannot  be  entirely 
happy  while  you  are  ill  and  so  sad.” 

Malina  redoubled  her  sobs  ; but  amid  the  tumult  of  her  grief  she  mur- 
mured, “Tell  me  all,  Phebe — all  you  feel,  all  you  wish;  but  I have  no 
secrets,  no  sorrow.  There  is  a little  pain  in  my  side,  sometimes,  and  that 
makes  me  low-spirited.  I have  always  been  so  healthy,  you  know,  that 
a little  illness  frightens  me.  Do  not  mind  me,  but  talk  of  yourself.  You 
are  happy,  Phebe,  very  happy!  Were  not  those  your  w’ords  ? Tell  me  all 
— I can  be  glad  and  rejoice  in  anything  that  gives  you  pleasure — anything 
on  earth — if  my  heart  were  breaking.  So  let  us  talk  it  all  over  now7,  the 
room  is  so  quiet  and  dark  ; and  we  shall  neither  of  us  get  sleepy.  Do  you 
think  we  shall,  sister  1 You  may,  but  I have  almost  forgotten  how  to 
sleep.”  And  as  Malina  ceased  speaking,  she  stole  an  arm  around  her  sister’s 
neck,  and  choking  back  her  sobs,  composed  herself  to  listen. 

Phebe  rose  up  in  the  bed,  gathered  the  drapery  around  them,  for  the 
moonbeams  were  bright  enough  to  reveal  her  blushes,  and,  sinking  to  her 
pillow,  again  murmured  the  story  of  her  love,  its  return,  and  all  the  bright 
anticipations  that  made  her  future  so  beautiful.  Malina  nerved  herself  to 
listen  ; she  uttered  no  word  of  distrust,  and  checked  all  manifestations  of 
discontent  by  a strong  effort  of  self-control.  When  all  was  told — -when  she 
was  made  certain  that  her  sister  and  the  only  being  she  had  ever  regarded 
with  more  than  a sister’s  love,  were  to  be  married — that  their  wedding- 
day  was  fixed,  and  that  the  mother’s  sanction  had  already  been  granted — 
she  remained  silent  for  a moment,  and  strove  to  gain  the  mastery  over  her 
feelings.  When  she  spoke,  her  frame  shook  with  the  bitter  emotions  which 
could  not  be  altogether  subdued,  but  her  voice  was  low  and  very  calm.  Mr. 
Mosier  was  poor,  and  Phebe  not  yet  of  age.  If  he  were  installed  in  the 
old  meeting-house,  they  would  be  compelled  to  live  with  Mrs.  Gray  till 
something  could  be  saved  from  his  small  salary  to  purchase  a dwelling  and 
begin  housekeeping.  This  thought  caused  some  anxiety  to  the  engaged 
couple.  The  young  clergyman  had  learned  something  of  Mrs.  Gray’s  real 
character,  and  was  reluctant  to  erect  his  domestic  altar  beneath  her  tyran- 
nical auspices.  Phebe,  too,  longed  for  a quiet  house  of  her  own — a happy, 
free  home — where  she  might  follow  her  own  innocent  impulses,  unchecked 
and  without  fear. 

“You  shall  have  that  home,  my  sister,”  said  Malina  Gray,  twining 
her  arms  around  her  companion,  and  kissing  her  with  a gush  of  true 
affection.  . “There  is  the  old  parsonage-house ; you  shall  have  that,  and  the 
money  which  dear  minister  Brown  left  to  me  ; all  are  yours  and  his.  You 
will  be  happy  there — very  happy.  I know  he  loved  the  old  place.  Now, 
good  night,  Phebe  ; let  us  go  to  sleep  !”  And  with  a low,  gasping  sob, 
which  was  not  the  less  painful  that  it  gave  no  sound,  Malina  turned  away 
her  head. 

Phebe  was  too  disinterested  and  high-minded  herself,  for  a thought  of 
refusing  Malina’s  generosity. 

We  shall,  indeed,  be  happy,”  she  said  ; “you  will  come  and  live  with 
us,  and  by  the  time  you  are  married,  we  shall  have  saved  enough  to  pay 
all  the  money  back  again.  You  will  live  with  us  1” 

Malina  thought  of  the  quiet  grave-yard,  which  could  be  seen  from  the 
parsonage- window,  and  answered — 


“ I shall  want  no  other  home.” 

Phebe  talked  on,  more  cheerfully  than  usual,  and  when  her  sister  did 
not  answer,  she  thought  her  asleep ; but  Malina  had  fainted,  and  lay  sense- 
less upon  her  pillow. 

It  was  soon  rumoured  through  our  village  that  the  new7  minister  w7as 
engaged  to  Phebe  Gray,  and  everybody  was  delighted  writh  the  match. 
Phebe  was  just  the  creature  for  a clergyman’s  wife,  quiet  and  gentle,  with 
manners  that  gave  dignity  to  the  softness  of  her  disposition.  In  the 
general  satisfaction  which  reigned  in  the  village,  Malina  was  quite  over- 
looked. Her  change  of  appearance  was  imputed  to  sadness  at  parting 
with  her  sister  ; and,  at  times,  when  the  wedding  was  talked  of  in  her 
presence,  the  rich  colour  which  burned  over  her  cheeks,  the  brilliancy  of 
her  eyes,  and  the  flashes  of  wild  merriment  that  sprang  to  her  lips,  deceived 
the  unobserving  into  a belief  of  her  entire  happiness.  She  spent  much  of 
her  time  at  the  old  parsonage,  superintending  the  arrangements  of  her 
sister’s  home,  with  a degree  of  taste  and  energy  which  surprised  all  who 
witnessed  her  exertions.  The  rooms  were  all  newly  arranged,  delicate 
paper  was  purchased  at  New  Haven  for  the  walls,  new  stepping-stones  were 
laid  at  the  front  door,  green  blinds  gave  a look  of  elegance  and  seclusion 
to  the  windows  ; the  profuse  rose-bushes  and  lilac-trees  were  pruned,  and 
a white  picket-fence  hedged  in  the  little  wilderness  of  flowers  which  blos- 
somed in  the  front  yard.  The  cabinetmaker  on  School-hill  was  busy  with 
the  furniture,  all  of  a superior  kind.  The  carpet-weaver  had  borrowed 
two  quill-wheels,  and  all  the  spools  for  a mile  round,  in  order  to  expedite 
the  progress  of  sixty  yards  of  striped  carpeting  through  his  cumbrous 
loom.  The  house  and  its  adornments  were  to  be  comfortable  and  elegant 
beyond  anything  that  had  been  known  in  our  village  for  a long  time  ; and 
all  was  Malina’s  work.  Her  untiring  assiduity  created  the  little  paradise 
which  another  was  to  enjoy.  Her  money  purchased  the  books  which  filled 
tlA)  study,  whose  window  opened  upon  the  most  verdant  corner  of  the 
orchard.  Her  trembling  hands  placed  a new  inlaid  flute  on  the  little  table, 
and  drew  the  easy  chair  close  by,  that  the  bridegroom  might  find  every- 
thing ready  and  home-like  in  his  new  dwelling. 

One  afternoon  Malina  was  left  alone.  The  workmen  had  departed  to 
their  suppers,  and  her  task  was  finished  for  the  day.  She  had  just  hung 
the  pet  robin  in  his  old  place  by  the  dining-room  window.  He  seemed  to 
recognise  the  room,  and  flew  about  in  his  cage,  chirping,  and  fluttering  his 
wings,  as  if  to  thank  her  for  bringing  him  home  once  more.  It  was  the 
first  hour  of  repose  that  Melina  had  known  for  many  weeks  ; and  now 
that  she  had  nothing  more  to  perform,  painful  thoughts  and  regrets,  that 
would  no  longer  be  stifled,  fell  back  upon  her  heart,  and  she  was,  oh  ! how 
desolate  ! There,  in  her  blooming  youth,  she  sat,  hopeless  and  weary  of 
life  ; for  what  is  life  to  a woman  without  affection  ? The  heart  was  full  of 
warm  and  generous  feelings,  burthened  with  a wealth  of  tenderness,  and 
yet  she  had  no  future — nothing  to  hope  for — nothing  to  dread.  Her  des- 
tiny seemed  consummated  there  and  then.  Youth  is  in  itself  so  hopeful, 
that  we  can  scarcely  imagine  a creature  in  the  first  bud  of  life  yearning 
for  the  grave.  But  Malina  was  very  sad.  She  looked  through  the  open 
door  into  the  orchard;  the  green  old  apple-trees  were  heavy  with  blossoms; 
and  through  the  garniture  of  thrifty  leaves  and  the  rosy  shower  which 
blushed  among  them,  a corner  of  the  old  meeting-house  met  her  gaze — 
a portion  of  the  grave-yard,  and  a new  tombstone,  which  gleamed  out 
from  the  young  grass  which  had  already  started  up  from  our  minister’s 
death-place.  How  green  and  quiet  it  looked  ! And,  oh  ! how  earnestly 
Malina  Gray  longed  to  lie  down  in  that  still  spot,  and  be  at  rest!  Yet 
Malina  was  young,  and  no  human  being  dreamed  how  wretched  she  was. 
The  orchard  was  full  of  singing  birds  that  day  ; and  there  had  been  a time 
when  the  gush  of  sweet  sounds  that  rose  and  swelled  amid  the  foliage 
would  have  made  her  heart  leap,  but  now  it  filled  her  eyes  with  tears.  The 
sunshine  that  played  and  quivered  among  the  leaves — the  wind  that  now 
and  then  gushed  through  the  heavy  boughs,  scattering  the  grass  with  rosy 
flakes,  and  sighing  as  it  swept  off  to  the  open  plain — all  seemed  a mockery. 
She  was  heart-sick,  and  yearned  to  die.  How  cruel  is  that  power  by  which 
a broken  heart  draws  thoughts  of  sadness  from  the  sweet  and  beautiful 
things  of  nature  ! Malina  gazed  through  her  tears  at  the  change  her  own 
hands  had  wrought.  The  unseemly  plantains  had  disappeared  from  the 
back  door-step,  and  around  the  well-curb  a bed  of  valley-lilies  were  just 
forming  their  pearly  buds. 

“They  will  be  in  blossom  for  Phebe’s  hair,”  murmured  the  young  girl, 
“and  for  mine  ; for  am  I not  to  be  bridemaid  1” 

With  a mournful  smile  gleaming  through  her  tears,  Malina  arose  ; and 
tying  on  her  bonnet,  left  the  house.  She  met  Phebe  and  Mr.  Mosier  near 
the  front  gate.  They  were  sauntering  towards  their  new  dwelling,  tran- 
quil and  happy.  To  them,  everything  whispered  of  joy;  the  fragrant 
orchard,  the  birds  carolling  within  its  shadows,  and  all  the  beautiful  land- 
scape, were  full  of  pleasant  associations.  Every  hope  and  thought  in  their 
bosoms  blossomed  in  unison  with  nature. 

How  true  it  is  that  thought  and  feeling,  like  the  sun,  give  colour  to  out- 
ward things  ! The  heart  creates  its  own  sunshine,  or  the  cloud  through 
which  nature  is  revealed  to  it.  Phebe  Gray  and  her  betrothed  husband 
felt  nothing  but  the  sweet  and  the  beautiful — their  hearts  were  brimful  of 
sunshine.  But,  alas  ! for  Malina,  she  looked  through  the  cloud. 

Malina  walked  on.  The  two  contented  beings  by  the  gate  were  happy 
enough  without  her.  She  strove  to  smile  cheerfully  as  they  spoke  to  her  ; 
and,  in  a tone  of  forced  playfulness,  forbade  them  entering  the  house  till 
their  wedding-day. 

Malina  had  gathered  beneath  the  roof  of  that  old  parsonage-house  many 
luxuries  almost  unknown  in  the  neighbourhood  ; everything  calculated  to 
gratify  the  fine  taste  of  the  young  divine  or  add  to  the  comfort  of  her  sister 
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had  been  unsparingly  purchased,  till  her  patrimony  was  almost  exhausted. 
While  this  duty  lasted,  and  the  excitement  of  action  was  upon  her,  Malina 
sustained  the  burthen  of  her  sorrows  with  an  aching  but  firm  heart.  She 
had  taken  no  time  for  thought — scarcely  for  tears — but  worked  on,  as  if 
toiling  through  a feverish  dream.  Her  cheeks  were  always  flushed  ; and 
sometimes  the  music  of  her  laugh  rang  loud  and  strangely  through  the 
bridal  chamber  which  she  was  decorating ; hut  the  companions  who 
assisted  her  were  often  startled  by  the  reckless  tone  of  her  laugh.  It  was 
too  absent  and  wild  for  happiness  or  merriment — entirely  deficient  in  that 
low,  rich  melody  which  had  once  made  her  voice  so  full  of  healthy  joy. 
Yet  all  the  neighbours  were  commenting  on  her  generous  conduct  and 
the  brilliancy  of  her  spirits  ; and  it  was  often  remarked,  that  Malina  Gray 
was  never  so  fond  of  company,  so  careless  in  her  mirth,  or  so  startling  in 
her  wit  as  she  had  been  since  the  engagement  of  her  sister,  and  since  she 
had  recovered  from  the  slight  cold  which  confined  her  to  the  house  when 
the  engagement  was  first  whispered  in  the  village. 

To  a heart  capable  of  self-sacrifice  there  is  no  feeling  so  lonely  as  that 
which  follows  exhausted  power — no  conviction  so  keenly  painful  as  a 
knowledge  that  a beloved  being,  who  has  cost  us  the  hopes  of  a life  in 
resigning,  can  be  happy  without  our  aid — that  we  have  nothing  to  render 
up — no  aim  for  exertion — nothing  to  do  but  sit  down  and  gaze  upon  the 
blank  which  existence  has  become.  Her  task  was  done.  The  excitement 
over,  and  then  came  to  the  heart  of  Malina  Gray  the  toil  and  pain  of  con- 
cealed suffering — the  aching  restlessness  which  eats  into  the  bud  of  human 
life.  Once  more  it  was  rumoured  that  she  was  ill  ; and  but  for  other  and 
more  absorbing  subjects,  Mrs.  Gray  might  have  been  alarmed  for  the 
safety  of  her  child  ; but  she  was  so  intent  on  other  things,  that  the  poor 
girl  and  her  sufferings  remained  unheeded  at  home,  save  by  the  gentle 
Phebe  and  her  betrothed  husband. 

When  Mrs.  Gray  invited  our  young  minister  to  reside  at  her  house,  it 
was  probably  with  some  vague  expectation  of  the  result  which  followed  ; 
and  when  her  consent  was  desired  to  his  union  with  Phebe,  it  was  given 
promptly,  and  with  evident  satisfaction.  But  the  young  divine,  though  a 
meek  and  true  Christian,  had  a dignity  of  character  and  opinion  which 
sometimes  proved  at  variance  with  the  exactions  of  an  ambitious  and  arbi- 
trary matron.  She  had  expected  that  he  would  continue  to  reside  in  her 
family  after  the  marriage,  and  looked  forward  to  an  extended  dominion  in 
her  own  household,  and  increased  influence  in  the  church,  to  be  secured  by 
this  arrangement.  But  when  he  persisted  in  establishing  an  indepen  lent 
home,  in  managing  his  own  salary,  and  becoming  the  sole  protector  of  his 
future  wife,  whose  state  of  moral  servitude  he  could  not  witness  without 
pain,  Mrs.  Gray’s  enthusiasm  in  favour  of  the  match  gradually  subsided  ; 
and  when  Malina  insisted  upon  surrendering  her  newly  acquired  property 
to  the  young  people,  and  giving  them  the  parsonage  for  a residence,  the 
haughty  woman  became  stern  in  her  opposition,  and  while  she  took  every 
means  to  render  her  own  house  an  unpleasant  residence  for  the  par- 
ties, found  some  excuse  to  delay  the  wedding,  from  week  to  week,  and 
at  last  refused  to  sanction  it  till  Mr.  Mosier  should  be  regularly  installed 
in  the  pulpit,  which  he  had  now  filled  almost  a year.  Still  Mrs.  Gray  was 
not  a woman  to  talk  openly  of  a change  in  her  opinions.  She  was  too 
calculating  and  subtle  for  useless  words. 

It  had  been  settled,  in  church  council,  that  our  young  minister  should 
be  installed  a few  weeks  after  the  time  appointed  for  his  marriage,  and  the 
young  couple  submitted  to  the  imposed  delay  without  a murmur.  During 
these  intervening  weeks,  and  while  Malina  was  occupied  in  embellishing 
the  parsonage,  Mrs.  Gray  was  observed  to  be  absent  from  home  more 
frequently  than  usual.  There  was  scarcely  an  influential  church  member 
near  the  old  meeting-house,  with  whom  she  had  not  taken  her  knitting 
work,  to  spend  a social  afternoon  ; and  several  tea-parties  were  given  in  a 
quiet  way  at  her  own  house,  where  she  presided  over  the  silver  tea-urn  and 
old-fashioned  china,  with  more  than  ordinary  condescension  and  dignity. 
But  these  were  all  impromptu  meetings,  and  invariably  took  place  when 
Mr.  Mosier  and  Phebe  were  invited  elsewhere. 

The  parents  of  our  young  minister  were  aged  and  very  respectable  far- 
mers, residing  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Haven  ; but  they  were  far  from 
wealthy,  and  the  farm  they  cultivated  was  not  their  own  property.  A 
week  before  the  Sabbath  appointed  for  the  installation,  Mr.  Mosier  ac- 
companied his  intended  bride  and  her  mother  on  a visit  to  his  parents, 
where  the  haughty  matron  first  learned  that  the  man  whom  her  daughter 
was  about  to  marry  had  been  a charity  student.  A benevolent  society  had 
paid  for  his  tuition  at  Yale  College,  at  least  that  portion  which  he  had 
been  unable  to  meet  by  his  own  exertions.  There  had  been  no  conceal- 
ment of  this  truth  on  his  part,  for  he  had  informed  Phebe  of  the  matter, 
and  believed  Mrs.  Gray  already  aware  of  it.  But  Phebe,  in  the  generous 
simplicity  of  her  heart,  never  conceived  it  possible  that  the  manner  of  his 
education  could  be  deemed  a cause  of  reproach,  and  it  had  left  no  impres- 
sion on  her  mind  ; to  her  upright  understanding  there  was  no  degradation 
in  the  thought  that  her  lover  had  been  a charity  student. 

Mrs.  Gray  gave  no  demonstration  of  the  displeasure  which  filled  her 
bosom  on  receiving  this  intelligence,  but  she  quietly  made  an  excuse  for 
returning  home  with  her  daughter  the  next  day  : and  with  every  appear- 
ance of  disinterested  kindness,  insisted  that  Mr.  Mosier  should  not  inter- 
rupt his  visit  to  accompany  them.  “She  could  easily  drive  home,”  she 
said.  “ The  horse  was  gentle,  and  the  roads  perfectly  good.  Her  son-in- 
law  must  remain  with  his  family.  It  would  be  cruel  to  force  him  away 
so  abruptly.”  Mrs.  Gray  said  all  this  in  her  usual  manner,  shook  hands 
with  the  old  people,  allowed  the  young  divine  to  assist  her  into  the  chaise, 
and  pretended  to  be  very  intently  occupied  in  searching  for  something  in 


her  travelling-basket,  while  he  placed  Phebe  in  her  seat,  and  with  her 
slender  hand  clasped  in  his  own,  was  whispering  his  farewell. 

“Remember,  and  be  in  readiness  next  Sabbath,”  he  said,  in  a low  voice. 
“ Tell  Malina  that  she  must  take  good  care  of  you.  1 shall  come  on 
Saturday  evening.” 

Phebe  murmured  that  she  would  be  ready  ; hut  as  she  returned  the  fare- 
well clasp  of  his  hand  tears  started  to  her  eyes.  She  could  not  have  told 
the  reason,  but  a strange  feeling  of  melancholy  came  over  her,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  the  parting  were  for  ever.  She  looked  hack  as  the  chaise 
drove  away.  Pie  was  standing  on  the  door-step,  by  his  parents  ; and  the 
whole  group  waved  their  hands,  smiling  cheerfully,  as  they  saw  her  turn 
for  a last  glance.  But  still  her  heart  was  heavy. 

What  passed  between  Mis.  Gray  and  her  daughter  during  their  drive 
home  we  have  no  means  of  recording.  But  as  Malina  sat  in  her  chamber 
window',  and  saw'  the  chaise  toiling  up  the  hill  that  afternoon,  her  sister 
leaned  forward,  and  she  caught  a glimpse  of  her  face.  It  was  white  as 
marble,  and  stained  with  tears.  Malina  had  been  ill  ; but  she  started  up 
hastily,  girded  her  white  morning  wrapper  to  her  waist,  and  went  down. 
Mrs.  Gray  loitered  to  give  some  directions  to  the  “hired  man”  about  her 
horse,  and  Phebe  was  descending  from  the  chaise  without  assistance.  The 
moment  her  foot  touched  the  earth  she  tottered,  and  would  have  fallen  but 
for  Malina,  who  sprang  forward;  and  flinging  her  arms  around  her,  in- 
quired eagerly  and  kindly  what  had  befallen  her. 

Phebe  attempted  to  speak  ; hut  the  words  died  on  her  lips,  and  her 
colour  left  them  ; she  lifted  her  hand,  as  if  to  grasp  at  something  for  sup- 
port, and  fainted  in  her  sister’s  arms. 

“Mother,  what  is  the  matter? — where  is  Mr.  Mosier?  Tell  me,  pray 
tell  me,  what  has  made  poor  Phebe  so  ill,  and  why  is  she  looking  so 
wretched  ? ” 

Mrs.  Gray  turned,  and  saw  that  her  child  was  senseless. 

“Go  and  bring  some  water,”  she  said  to  the  man  ; “carry  that  basket 
in  with  you,  and  make  haste.  Raise  her  head  a little,  you  are  crushing 
her  bonnet,”  she  continued,  turning  to  Malina ; “there,  take  it  off — she 
will  come  to  directly.” 

As  she  spoke,  Mrs.  Gray  calmly  untied  her  daughter’s  bonnet,  and  held 
it  till  the  man  came  with  water,  while  Malina  stood  trembling  beneath  the 
weight  of  the  fainting  girl,  tenderly  smoothing  back  the  bright  tresses 
from  her  forehead,  and  wildly  kissing  her  pale  lips,  amid  a thousand  vague 
questions,  which  no  one  thought  of  answering. 

Mrs.  Gray  took  a pitcher  of  water  from  the  mau,  who  came  panting 
from  the  well,  and  laving  her  hands  in  it,  laid  them  on  the  pale  face  which 
Malina  was  still  covering  with  tears  and  kisses.  There  was  a faint 
struggle,  a gasping  sigh,  and  after  a little  Phebe  began  to  murmur  upon 
her  sister’s  bosom,  like  one  just  awaking  from  a dream.  She  shrank  from 
her  mother,  when  that  stubborn  woman  would  have  assisted  her  to  rise, 
and  clinging  to  Malina,  walked  with  trembling  steps  towards  the  house. 

“Oh,  not  there — up  to  our  own  room,  Malina,"  said  the  poor  girl,  as 
her  sister  would  have  led  her  into  the  parlour.  She  was  obliged  to  sit 
dowm  more  than  once  in  ascending  the  stairs  ; and  when  at  length  Malina 
laid  her  upon  the  bed  in  their  own  dear  room,  she  looked  sadly  around, 
and  reaching  up  her  arms,  clasped  the  bending  neck  of  her  sister,  and  be- 
gan to  weep. 

“I  must  never  see  him  again — never — never,”  she  said,  while  her  voice 
was  broken  with  tears;  “oh,  Malina,  did  you  think  any  human  being 
could  be  so  cruel  ?” 

Malina  started,  and  for  an  instant  a flash  of  pleasure  broke  into  her 
eyes.  It  was  an  unworthy  feeling,  and  the  next  moment  her  face  was 
flooded  with  shame  that  she  had  known  it ; and  when  she  sat  down  by  her 
sister,  and  besought  her  to  say  what  had  thus  unnerved  her,  it  was  with 
as  true  sympathy  as  ever  warmed  the  heart  of  a noble  and  self-sacrificing 
woman. 

The  cause  of  her  sorrow  was  soon  explained.  Phebe  had  been  com- 
manded by  her  arbitrary  mother  to  give  up  all  thoughts  of  a union  with 
Mr.  Mosier.  The  gentle  girl,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  had  ventured 
to  expostulate  with  her  parent.  The  hope  of  her  young  life  was  at  stake, 
and  her  heart  trembled  at  the  thought  of  separation  from  the  man  whom 
she  had  learned  to  love  so  devotedly.  It  was  all  in  vain.  Mrs.  Gray  was 
resolved,  her  prejudices  were  aroused,  and  to  their  gratification  the  happi- 
ness of  her  child  was  as  dust. 

Phebe  had  been  educated  with  almost  holy  reverence  for  the  authority 
of  a parent,  and  though  her  heart  broke,  she  dared  not  oppose  her  mother’s 
command.  Her  spirit  withered  beneath  it,  like  a flower  trodden  to  the 
earth,  but  she  submitted.  Not  so  Malina.  Once  more  she  ventured  to 
reason  with  and  oppose  her  mother,  hut  only  to  call  down  resentment  on 
her  own  head.  This  was  no  sudden  resolution  in  Mrs.  Gray  ; she  had  gone 
steadily  to  work,  and  planned  out  her  own  results.  She  was  one  of  those 
cold  pattern  women  who  never  know  an  impulse,  whose  virtues  are  polished 
like  marble,  and  as  cold.  She  had  paved  her  way  quietly  and  well.  The 
next  morning,  while  her  two  children  were  sorrowing  in  their  room,  she 
was  driving  from  house  to  house,  exerting  her  influence  over  belter  hearts 
and  weaker  minds  than  her  own,  to  the  ruin  of  those  who  had  loved  and 
trusted  her.  And  while  Phebe  lay  upon  a sick-bed,  a vestry  council  was 
called  at  the  old  meeting-house,  and  a decision  passed  by  a majority  of  a 
single  man,  which  deprived  our  young  minister  of  the  pulpit  he  was  to 
have  taken  as  his  own  the  following  Sabbath.  Many  good  and  just  men  of 
the  congregation  protected  against  this  cruel  and  unjust  act ; but  in 
churches,  as  in  eommun  ties,  the  good  aud  the  merciful  do  not  always  con- 
stitute a majority. 

The  decision  of  this  church-meeting  was  forwarded  to  Mr.  Mosier,  and 


FAMILY  HERALD— USEFUL  INFORMATION 


■with  it  a letter  from  Mrs.  Gray.  The  next  morning  he  rode  by  our  cottage 
on  horseback,  slowly,  and  as  one  in  deep  and  morbid  thought.  He  crossed 
the  old  bridge,  and  as  he  did  so,  looked  earnestly  toward  Mrs.  Gray’s 
dwelling.  He  paused  a moment  at  the  end,  and  then  rode  at  a brisker  pace 
up  the  hill.  e 

Pliebe  had  been  feverish  and  very  low  all  that  morning.  Malina  was 
watc  ing  by  her  side,  and  as  she  lay  with  her  eyes  closed,  in  an  imperfect 
slumber,  the  sound  of  a horse  coming  up  the  road  made  her  start  from  the 
pillow,  and  while  her  cheek  burned  with  a more  feverish  red,  she  fixed  her 
eyes  upon  the  open  sash. 

"U  is  he,  I know  it ! ” she  said  clasping  her  hand,  and  looking  into 
Malina  s face  ; “ I will  get  up  ; mother  cannot  refuse  to  let  me  see  him  this 
once.  And  with  a kind  of  feverish  joy,  the  poor  girl  flung  aside  the  bed- 
clothes, and  stepped  out  on  the  floor.  With  trembling  and  eager  hands 
she  gathered  up  her  beautiful  tresses,  and  began  to  braid  them  about  her 
head,  earnestly  beseeching  Malina  all  the  time  to  assist  her  in  gettin°- 
ready  to  go  down.  ° 

Th.e  hind-hearted  sister  required  no  entreaty.  She  helped  to  array  the 
invalid,  though  her  own  breath  came  gaspingly,  and  her  hands  shook  like 
aspens  in  performing  their  duty. 

“ There  now— there,  I am  ready.  See,  do  I look  very  ill,  Malina «”  said 
the  excited  young  creature,  turning  to  her  sister  ; “it  will  make  his  heart 
ache  to  see  how  red  my  cheeks  are.  Do  you  think  he  will  detect  the  fever  ?” 
And  dashing  some  lavender  over  her  handkerchief  with  an  impetuosity 
all  unlike  her  usual  quiet  movements,  the  half-delirious  girl  took  her  sister’s 
arm,_  and  was  hurrying  from  the  room.  But  the  sound  of  a horse,  rapidly 
passing  the  house,  again  came  to  her  ear,  and,  with  a faint  exclamation 
she  sprang  to  the  window  just  in  time  to  catch  a glimpse  of  her  lover 
as  he  rode  by.  He  lifted  his  face  to  the  open  sash,  and  she  saw  that  it 
was  very  pale.  He  saw  her,  checked  his  horse  an  instant,  half  raised  his 
the  hill  then  tUmlng  aWay  With  seeming  effort,  he  rode  slowly  down 

, “ !s  gone-'  ” exclaimed  the  unhappy  girl;  "gone  without  a word, 
almost  without  a look  !” 

And  with  a wavering  step,  Phebe  Gray  moved  towards  the  bed,  and 
amid  the  confusion  of  her  feverish  thoughts  she  called  on  Malina  to  come 
and  undo  the  bridal  wreath  which  was  girding  her  forehead  so  painfully 
. But  Malma  was  away.  She  had  caught  one  glimpse  at  the  pale  face  up- 
lifted to  her  window,  and,  with  a wild  impulse  to  see  the  minister  once 
more,  she  flung  a shawl  over  her  head,  and  left  the  room  With  the 
speed  of  an  antelope  she  darted  through  the  garden,  and  forcing  a passage 
through  the  brushwood  which  lined  a hollow  beyond,  leaped  down  upSn 
the  natural  basin  of  granite,  where  the  rock-spring  poured  its  waves,  just 
as  lie  had  dismounted,  and  was  proceeding  to  dip  up  the  water  in  his  palm, 
and  bathe  Ins  forehead  with  it.  He  looked  care-worn  and  pale  and  the 
expression  of  his  eyes,  as  he  dropped  the  water  from  his  hand,  and  turned 
them  suddenly  on  the  young  girl,  was  that  of  a strong  heart  in  ruins,  and 
wuh  its  energies  prostrated.  He  held  forth  his  hand  and  tried  to  smile 
but  the  attempt  was  a painful  one,  and  died  in  a faint  quiver  of  the  lips. 

i r,  rUVir  ,n0t-  \nk-e  'la!n^  s^ie  tad  no  power— but  stood  with  her 
left  foot  half  buried  in  the  damp  moss  which  lined  the  spring,  and  the 
other  planted  hard  against  the  granite  basin  ; her  hands  clasped  amid  the 
drapery  of  her  shawl,  and  her  eyes  lifted  to  his,  glittering  with  excitement, 
a,nd  yet  full  of  tears  The  breath  came  pantingly  through  her  unquiet 
bps,  and  in  the  struggle  of  her  emotions,  the  words  of  greeting  which  she 
would  have  uttered  were  broken  into  sobs. 

“ This  is  very  kind  of  you,  Miss  Gray,”  said  the  young  clergyman,  in  a 
low  voice,  which  had  something  of  proud  constraint  in  its  tones  • “ I in- 
quired for  you  at  the  house,  but  your  mother  informed  me  that  you  were 
engaged,  and  that  your  sister  did  not  wish  to  see  me.” 

Wi'Sh  t0  S£?  7°u!  ” exclaimed  Malina,  suddenly  finding  voice; 
Phebe  my  poor  Phebe-not  wish  to  see  you  ! Alas,  for  her,  She  can- 
not  see  any  one  ; this  cruel  business  has  broken  her  heart.  Oh  Mr 
M osier,  why  is  it  that  such  wrong  can  be  done  ? why  submit  to  it «’  what 
right  has  my  mother  thus  to  interfere,  to  the  unhappiness  of  her  child?” 
Mr.  Mosier  did  not  reply,  his  thoughts  were  far  away  ; and  though  he 
gazed  earnestly  on  the  enthusiastic  face  lifted  to  his,  Malina  knew  that  he 
was  not  thinking  of  her  She  felt  humbled,  and  turned  away  her  face  as 
one  who  had  been  rebuked.  So  she  stood  gazing,  with  a look  of  patient 
humility  on  the  waters  sparkling  in  the  basin  at  her  feet,  till  at  last  he 
aroused  himself  and  spoke.  But  she,  who  felt  every  word  he  uttered  as  if 
it  were  a tone  of  music  had  no  share  in  his  speech  or  his  thoughts. 
Things  all  too  precious  for  her  were  rendered  to  another,  and  she  must 
endure  the  pain. 

“So  she  was  ill  and  could  not  come.  Yet  she  knew  I was  there,  and 
sat  in  the  room  all  the  time  I saw  her  at  the  window,  and  she  looked— 
tell  me,  Malina,  my  sweet,  kind  sister,”  he  added,  suddenly,  “did  she  wish 
to  see  me  ?-would  she  come  for  a moment  here  or  into  the  garden  *” 
f he  young  man  looked  anxious,  and  his  cheek  flushed  brilliantly  as  he 
spoke.  lor  the  moment  his  well  regulated  mind  had  lost  its  balance,  and 
the  passions  of  eardi  were  strong  within  him.  It  was  but  for  a moment ; 
before  Malina  had  tune  to  reply,  the  flush  died  from  his  face 

“No  ” he  added,  with  a sorrowful  motion  of  the  head,  “it  is  wrong  to 
ask,  foolish  to  desire  an  interview.  Comfort  her,  Malina  ; say  that  which 
I cannot  have  permission  to  utter  in  her  presence;  say  how  deeply,  how 
earnestly  i have  loved  her,  how  weary  I an.  of  the  world,  how  lonely  my 
heai t is  now  say  to  her— alas  1 what  message  have  I to  send— I,  who  can 
scarcely  turn  my  face  heavenward,  the  clouds  are  so  dark  that  lie  heaped 
before  me  ! 1 


These  wmrds  were  uttered  in  a tone  of  such  despondency  that  Malina 
once  more  lifted  her  eyes,  and  would  have  spoken  words  of  encouragement 
which  she  was  far  from  feeling,  for  her  own  wretchedness  seemed  com- 
pleted in  that  of  the  beings  she  most  loved  ; but  while  her  lips  were  parted 
he  made  a sudden  effort  at  composure,  and  saying  that  all  might  yet  be 
well,  in  a broken  and  hurried  voice,  he  drew  Malina  towards  him  and 
stooped  to  press  his  lips  to  her  forehead,  without  seeming  conscious  of  the 
act — but  she  was  all  too  conscious,  the  blood  rushed  to  her  cheeks,  and  she 
trembled  in  his  arms  like  a frightened  child.  He  saw  it  not,  for  to  his 
thought,  she  was  a sister  only,  and  though  his  lips  had  pressed  her  forehead 
for  the  first  time,  he  did  not  think  of  it,  but  mounted  his  horse  and  rode 
away  before  she  had  power  to  utter  a word  or  make  a gesture  to  detain 
him. 

He  was  gone  for  ever,  and  she  was  alone — alone  ! how  often  is  that 
word  misapplied  ; the  loving  and  the  loved  are  never  alone — but  so  it  w;as 
with  Malina  Gray. 

( To  he  concluded  in  our  next.) 


CLARA  LINDEN;  OR,  INFATUATION. 

Seated  in  an  apartment  furnished  with  all  the  luxurious  elegance  which 
wealth  could  command,  was  a lady  of  middle  age,  with  that  amiable  and 
affectionate  look,  which  at  the  first  glance  will  always  win  upon  the  heart. 

At  her  side  was  her  only  daughter,  and  hers  was  a countenance  of 
singular  interest : her  face  was  of  a clear  marble  paleness — her  forehead 
broad  and  beautifully  developed,  around  which  her  hair,  black  as  night, 
was  bound  in  massy  braids  ; her  eyes  were  large  and  intensely  black,  and 
their  very  centre  seemed  to  glow  with  thought  and  feeling  too  deep  for  one 
so  young.  Her  expression  was  the  very  breathing  of  poetry,  and  varied 
with  every  changing  emotion  ; but  if  it  is  possible  for  intellect  to  detract 
from  beauty,  it  was  too  deeply  intellectual  to  adorn  the  face  of  one  who 
was  still  almost  a child.  It  w'as  evident  that  the  angel  wings  of  Genius 
had  wafted  onward  that  mind,  with  a swiftness  far  outstripping  the  speed 
of  youthful  years. 

With  her  small,  delicate  hand  placed  on  the  open  book  which  lay  upon 
her  lap,  and  with  her  eyes  closed,  their  long  jet  fringes  contrasting  almost 
fearfully  with  her  pallid  cheeks,  she  had  been  leaning  her  head  back  in  her 
chair,  when,  on  opening  them,  she  met  her  mother’s  eye  full  of  affectionate 
solicitude. 

“Clara,  my  child,”  said  she,  “I  am  almost  startled  when  I look  at 
your  colourless  face.  Just  now,  with  your  eyes  closed,  you  seemed  the 
image  of  death  ; and  I fear  sometimes,  that  the  image  will  be  transformed 
to  the  reality,  if  you  continue  to  apply  yourself  to  your  books  with  such 
unceasing  assiduity.” 

A sweet  smile  wreathed  the  lips  of  the  young  girl  as  she  answered — 
“Nay,  mother,  you  mistake;  ’tis  books  that  give  me  life.  Were  it  not 
for  their  solace — their  beguiling  power,  Death  would  indeed  soon  claim  me 
for  his  victim.”  She  paused,  as  if  undecided  whether  to  say  more.  At 
length,  gathering  confidence,  and  gazing  in  her  parent’s  face  with  a look 
of  trusting  love,  she  proceeded  : “Mother,  genius  is  a fearful  gift,  and  I 
know  that  mine  is  deemed  a higher  order  of  intellect.  I say  it  not  in  arro- 
gance or  pride,  but  1 myself  am  aware  that  my  aspirations  are  loftier  than 
those  of  the  beings  around  me,  and  that  indeed  the  acquisitions  of  my 
mind  are  great  for  one  of  my  years.  But,  mother,  mother — ■”  and  there 
was  a startling  energy  in  her  tones,  as  she  flung  the  book  nervously  from 
her,  and  with  clasped  hands  proceeded — “ Mother,  it  is  not  genius  alone 
which  is  given.  Where  the  intellect  is  strongest,  the  affections  have  the 
greatest  depth  and  constancy.  Different  as  the  attributes  of  mind  and 
heart  may  be  in  themselves,  there  is  an  inalienable  affinity  in  the  capacity 
which  each  possesses  in  the  same  individual.  ’Tis  true,  affections  have 
been  perverted,  and  a lofty  intellect  may  be  the  possession  of  one  who 
lacks  delicacy,  depth,  and  refinement  of  feeling.  We  behold  some  with  no 
fixed  sentiment  of  love,  but  with  the  affections  of  the  heart  ranging  as  a 
bee  among  flowers  ; but  where  such  affections  are  concentrated,  they  have 
an  intensity,  a fire,  which  lives  alone  in  the  breast  of  genius.  Ay  1 Genius. 
To  a man  it  is  a glorious  possession  ; it  invests  him  with  that  very  charm, 
that  very  witching  power,  of  which  it  deprives  a woman.  O mother  ! the 
love  of  a woman’s  heart  is  often  rendered  up  at  the  shrine  of  intellectual 
power.  She  clothes  almost  with  divinity  that  which  she  is  unable  to 
comprehend  and  appreciate  ; but  it  is  not  so  with  man.  I knew  not  this 
always,  but  now  1 know  it : the  truth  of  it  is  written  upon  my  soul. 

“ ’Tis  true,  that  in  accordance  with  my  nature,  from  earliest  childhood 
I thirsted  for  knowledge  ; but  something  more  than  that  natural  appetite 
has  been  my  incitement  for  the  last  two  years  ; and  during  that  time  my 
mind  has  been  nerved  to  the  performance  of  that  which  was  deemed  pro- 
digies of  intellectual  strength  ; and  I have  made  acquisitions,  which  even 
I myself  have  regarded  with  wonder.  None  knew  it.  It  was  deemed  my 
natural  inclination,  strengthened  and  maturing;  but  it  was  all  the  prompt- 
ings of  a burning  love,  which  allowed  me  never  to  shrink — never  to  be 
wearied. 

“ Inexperienced  in  the  philosophy  of  the  human  heart,  I believed  that 
love  reached  the  heart  of  the  man  of  intellect,  through  that  intellect ; that 
the  object  of  his  affections  must  be  approved  of  by  his  understanding, 
commended  by  his  reason,  before  he  placed  it  on  the  shrine  of  his  heart. 

“ And,  mother,  I met  with  one  who  satisfied  the  aspirations  of  my  intel- 
lect, and  the  cravings  of  my  heart ; and  it  was  that  my  mind  might  cope 
with  his — that  he  might  behold  in  me  all  that  I thought  one  like  him  would 
seek  for  in  a constant  friend,  an  inseparable  companion— a wife,  that  I 
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applied  myself  with  such  unnatural  ardour  to  studies  rarely  thought  of  by 
those  of  my  sex.” 

The  young  girl  paused  as  her  mother  gazed  upon  her  with  a look  of 
mingled  astonishment  and  affection.  Never  for  one  moment  had  she  sus- 
pected that  a deeper  love  lurked  in  her  daughter’s  bosom  than  that  which 
she  felt  toward  herself ; nor  could  she  but  think  that  some  strange  infatua- 
tion possessed  the  mind  of  her  child,  in  thinking  that  love  such  as  hers 
could  not  be  reciprocated  ; and  putting  her  hand  beneath  her  chin,  she 
said,  half  playfully,  “ I know  my  Clara  is  wrong  in  dwelling  so  despond- 
ingly  on  her  secret.  Silent  broodings  will  often  produce  strange  fantasies 
in  one’s  brain.  Who  does  my  daughter  love,  and  who  is  her  rival  ?” 

Clara  raised  her  eyes  pleadingly  to  her  mother,  as  she  said — “Do  not, 
dear  mother,  I entreat,  try  to  raise  in  my  mind  any  of  those  wild,  beautiful 
hopes,  which  it  has  required  all  my  force  of  reasoning  to  quell.  Ay  ! I 
hoped  too  long  ; and  it  is  the  crushing  of  that  long-cherished  hope,  which 
falls  as  a blight  upon  me.  It  is  the  talented  George  Morris  that  I love, 
but  his  heart  is  all,  all  given  to  Kate  Willis.  People  do  not  know  this,  it 
is  true  ; it  may  be  even  that  he  does  not  know  it  himself ; but  the  eyes  of 
love  are  prophetic,  and  like  Lochiel,  I see  that  event  ‘ casting  its  shadow- 
before.’  ” 

An  incredulous  smile  played  upon  the  features  of  the  mother  as  she 
answered,  “A  man  of  George’s  ability  could  never  find  a fit  companion 
in  a girl  like  Kate — kind-hearted  and  amiable,  it  is  true,  but  as  you  are 
well  aware,  of  a feeble  intellect.  Be  assured,  he  does  not  think  of  her  if 
he  knows  Clara  Linden.” 

“As  you  love  your  only  child,  my  mother,”  replied  Clara,  “I  beg  of 
you  never  to  speak  to  me  slightingly  of  Kate  Willis.  Ours  are  frail  na- 
tures, aud  sin  besets  us  in  every  form  ; and  when  first  I knew  that  Kate 
was  beloved  by  him — that  he  was  wearing  her  in  his  heart  of  hearts  ; when, 
with  prophetic  eye,  I first  perceived  that  the  airy  castle  which  my  own  fond 
love  and  wild  hopes  had  reared,  was  to  be  hers  in  possession,  an  unkind 
feeling  for  a moment  rose  in  my  heart  toward  Kate,  but  strength  from 
Heaven  came,  and  the  serpent  head  of  envy  was  crushed  in  my  heart  ; and 
though  I know  she  is  not  a girl  of  strong  mind,  yet  I know,  too,  that  she 
has  that  of  more  worth  than  the  greatest  intellectual  gifts — a good  and 
gentle  heart ; and  it  is  a nature  such  as  hers  that  is  best  fitted  to  become 
to  man  his  ministering  angel. 

“ I know,  mother,  with  how  much  pride  my  father  regards  me  ; but  it 
was  not  that  in  your  girlhood  you  were  like  to  me,  that  he  chose  you  for  his 
wife  : it  was  that  your  affectionate  and  tender  disposition  satisfied  his  heart- 
cravings.  O,  mother  ! I would  it  had  been  Heaven’s  will  to  have  withheld 
from  me  my  father’s  proud  intellect,  and  to  have  bestowed  upon  me  your 
own  gentler,  meeker  nature  ; then,  perhaps,  George  would  have  loved  me.” 
Aud  with  these  last  words  she  buried  her  face  in  her  mother’s  lap. 

Years  rolled  away,  and  they  had  witnessed  the  fulfilment  of  Clara’s 
prophecy.  George  Morris  had  wedded  Kate  Willis.  And  Clara — she, 
too,  was  married.  Had  she,  do  you  ask,  proved  that  her  own  early  love 
was  of  that  vagrant  character  of  which  she  had  spoken  to  her  mother,  when 
she  first  acknowledged  it?  or  had  she  been  led  to  make  false  vows  to  him 
she  had  wedded,  and  to  perjure  her  own  soul?  No  ! No  ! Buried  deep  in 
the  veiled  temple  of  her  heart — within  her  “holy  of  holies,”  was  her  love 
for  Morris.  And  still  she  was  no  perjurer;  still  she  had  kept  the  “white- 
ness of  her  soul.” 

She  married  Frederick  Wilton  from  a sense  of  gratitude,  for  he  had  been 
her  father’s  friend  in  an  hour  when  he  most  needed  friendship — and  with 
disinterested  nobleness,  had  shown  himself  ready  to  jeopardise  his  own 
fortune  to  save  his. 

He  was  many  years  the  senior  of  Clara,  aud  the  warmth  of  early  feeling 
had  grown  dull  within  him,  and  when  he  sought  her  hand,  it  mattered  not 
when  she  told  him  that  she  had  no  love  to  give — only  respect  and  gratitude 
— with  this  he  was  satisfied.  And  Clara  was  his  faithful  wife,  and  minis- 
tered to  his  every  comfort,  and  sought  his  pleasure  with  a watchful  eye. 

She  became  old — and  brave  men  and  beautiful  women  called  her  mother  ; 
and  a group  of  grand-children  occasionally  circled  her  board  ; and  each 
held  a place  in  her  heart.  But  there  was  one  bright-eyed,  fair-haired  boy 
toward  whom  her  heart  yearned  with  a strange  and  thrilling  tenderness,  for 
in  his  young  veins  was  mingled  her  own  blood  with  his  of  her  early  love  ; 
it  was  the  child  of  her  own  daughter  Clara,  and  of  the  only  son  of  George 
Morris.  M.  W.  C. 


Diogenes  visiting  Plato  at  his  villa,  and  perceiving  that  the  floors  were 
beautifully  spread  with  carpets  of  the  richest  wool  and  finest  dye,  stamping 
his  foot  in  sardonic  scorn,  he  exclaimed,  “ Thus  do  I tread  on  the  pride  of 
Plato  ! ”- — ■“  With  greater  pride,”  mildly  replied  Plato. 

Animal  Suicides.— It  is  related  in  the  travels  of  Monsieur  Violet,  the 
truth  of  which  is  avouched  by  Captain  Marryatt,  that  he  saw  horses  that 
had  been  tyrannised  over  by  other  horses,  and  treated  by  the  whole  herd 
as  outcasts,  commit  suicide.  When  tired  of  their  Paria  life  they  walk 
round  and  round  some  large  tree,  as  if  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  hardness 
required,  measure  the  distance,  and,  darting  with  furious  speed  against  it, 
fracture  their  skulls,  and  thus  get  rid  of  life  and  oppression  together.  He 
says  that  squirrels  sometimes  persecute  one  among  their  number  till  he 
destroys  himself.  One  day,  while  we  were  watching  this  outcast  of  a 
squirrel,  we  detected  a young  one  slowly  creeping  through  the  adjoining 
shrubs  ; he  had  in  his  mouth  a ripe  fruit ; at  every  moment  he  would  stop 
and  look  as  if  he  were  watching,  just  as  if  he  feared  detection.  At  last  he 
arrived  near  the  Paria,  or  outcast,  and  deposited  before  him  his  offering  to 
misery  and  old  age.  They  wTerc,  however,  perceived  by  the  other  squirrels, 


who  sprang  by  dozens  upon  them.  The  young  one  with  two  bounds 
escaped  ; the  other  submitted  to  his  fate.  I rose — all  the  squirrels  vanished 
except  the  victim  ; but  that  time,  contrary  to  his  habits,  lie  left  the  shrub, 
and  slowly  advanced  to  the  bank  of  a river,  and  ascended  a tree.  A 
minute  afterwards  we  observed  him  at  the  very  extremity  of  a branch 
projecting  over  the  rapid  waters,  and  we  heard  his  plaintive  shriek — it 
was  his  farewell  to  life  aud  misery. 

Slang  op  Artists. — The  conversation  of  artists,  when  it  has  reference 
to  their  profession,  is  usually  patched  up  with  phrases  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, and  which  may  not  be  improperly  called  slang  of  art.  This  jargon, 
when  heard  by  persons  unacquainted  with  its  application,  is  apt  to  lead  to 
awkward  mistakes.  A laughable  instance  of  this  kind  occurred  lately.  A 
party  of  artists  were  travelling  in  a stage  coach,  in  which,  besides  them- 
selves, a sedate,  venerable  lady  was  the  only  passenger.  The  conversation 
among  the  artists  ran  as  follows  : — -“  How  playful  those  clouds  are  ! That 
group  to  the  left  is  sweetly  composed,  though  perhaps  a little  too  solid  and 
rocky  for  the  others.  I have  seen  nothing  of  L— ’s  lately  : I think  he  is 
clever.  He  makes  all  his  flesh  too  chalky.  You  must  allow,  however, 
that  he  is  very  successful  with  his  ladies.”  The  old  lady  began  to  exhibit 
symptoms  of  uneasiness,  aud  at  the  close  of  each  observation  cast  an 
anxious  and  inquiring  look  at  the  speaker.  Her  companions,  however, 
unconscious  of  the  surprise  they  were  exciting  (for  she  entertained  doubts 
as  to  their  sanity),  went  on  in  the  same  style  ; she  heard  them,  to  her 
increasing  dismay,  talk  of  a farmhouse  coming  out  from  the  neighbouring 
trees,  and  of  a gentleman’s  ground  wanting  repose.  At  length  they  ap- 
proached an  old  village  church.  A great  many  observations  were  made 
about  the  keeping,  &c.,  of  the  scene,  which  the  old  woman  bore  with 
tolerable  magnanimity  ; but  at  last  one  of  the  party  exclaimed,  in  a kind  of 
enthusiasm,  “See,  how  well  the  woman  in  the  red  cloak  carries  off  the 
tower  1”  The  lady  screamed  to  the  coachman  to  stop,  paid  him  his  fare, 
although  advanced  only  half  way  on  her  journey,  and  expressed  her  thank- 
fulness for  having  escaped  alive  from  such  a set  of  madmen. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Emma  wants  to  know  if  she  can  acquire  a knowledge  of  practical,  or  poetical,  or  pira- 
tical chemistry  (we  know  not  which,  for  Emma's  handwriting  is  very  mysterious) 
without  a knowledge  of  Latin?  Yes;  Latin  is  not  at  all  necessary.  The  chemical 
terms  are  Greek,  like  all  scientific  terms,  and  whatever  Greek  is  necessary  may  be 
learned  in  learning  the  science.  When  once  you  know  that  hydor,  in  Greek,  means 
water,  you  will  naturally  infer  that  hydrostatics,  hydraulics,  and  all  other  hydros  or 
hydras  have  some  reference  to  water.  Fownes’s  Manual  of  Chemistry  is  an  excellent 
elementary  book. 

Belsevan. — The  notion  respecting  the  probable  origin  of  the  nine  figures  is  ingenious 
and  curious.  It  struck  us,  however,  as  something  we  had  seen  before,  but  we  cannot 
say  where.  We  will  make  use  of  the  communication  when  we  have  got  a block  cut 
for  the  figures. 

W.  W.  M.  says  he  is  convinced,  from  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject,  that  as  much 
work  cannot  be  done  in  ten  as  in  twelve  hours.  Probably  he  is  right.  We  made  no 
assertion  to  the  contrary.  We  believe  there  i3  a maximum  time  of  labour  in  which 
the  greatest  amount  of  work  can  be  done  ; but  we  did  not  presume  to  assert  what  it 
is.  Twelve  hours  is  moderate  compared  to  sixteen  and  eighteen.  But  it  is  not  by 
the  day,  but  by  the  year,  that  the  calculation  must  be  done.  It  is  more  expensive  to 
give  a workman  one  pound  of  beef  steaks  to  dinner  for  one  day  than  half  a pound. 
But  for  a whole  year  the  half  pound  dinner  would,  perhaps,  he  most  expensive.  The 
■whole  pound,  provided  he  must  either  eat  all  or  none,  would  speedily  lead  to  total 
abstinence ; and,  like  the  tortoise  racing  with  the  hare,  the  slow  coach  would  out- 
strip the  fleet. 

A.  B.  C.  D.  should  write  to  the  bishop,  who  is  an  old  professor,  and  will  return  a very 
civil  and  satisfactory  answer.  He  keeps  secretaries  on  purpose  for  such  inquiries. 
The  paragraph  we  inserted  was  going  the  round  of  the  press.  We  know  nothing 
more  about  it.  There  is  much  erroneous  information  abroad  upon  all  subjects — in 
hooks  as  well  as  in  flying-  sheets,  and  we  ourselves  contribute,  as  well  as  our  contem- 
poraries, to  the  circulation  of  it.  In  the  march  of  intellect,  truth  and  error  walk 
arm  in  arm. 

Edwin  H.  wonders  why  St.  Paul  should  have  discommended  marriage,  Edwin  consi- 
dering that  marriage  is  more  conducive  to  morality  and  religion  than  celibacy.  Ed- 
win lives  in  quiet  times.  In  times  of  persecution,  celibacy  is  bolder  than  marriage. 
Marriage  could  never  have  raised  the  fabric  of  the  Christian  church.  Celibacy  is 
more  powerful  in  spiritual  matters  than  marriage.  Paul,  the  greatest  of  the  apostles, 
was  unmarried ; his  master  was  unmarried — almost  all  the  great  apostles  and  mis- 
sionaries of  the  middle  and  primitive  ages  of  the  Church  wero  unmarried.  When 
the  difficulties  are  overcome  is  the  time  for  marriage ; but  the  time  of  warfare  is  the 
time  for  celibacy.  The  question  of  the  power  of  the  two  principles  is  not  yet  solved. 
There  is  a great  struggle  yet  to  take  place.  The  strength  of  Popery  lies  in  its  celi- 
bacy ; and  marriage,  though  just  and  honourable,  is  one  of  the  weak  points  of 
Protestant  priesthood.  We  must  wait  a little  longer. 

J.  Gibb. — The  Editor  of  the  Family  Herald  has  never  said  that  the  heart  is  the  seat  of 
thought ; although,  if  he  had  said  so,  it  would  be  difficult  to  disprove  the  assertion. 
No  man  can  tell  where  the  seat  of  thought  is.  Popular  language  makes  the  In  art  the 
seat  of  the  affections ; and  very  beautiful  the  idea  is,  for  the  heart  is  the  centre  of 
the  vital  system  ; but  the  language  is  poetical  and  metaphorical,  as  the  most  beautiful 
popular  phrases  are.  For  science  to  attempt  to  correct  such  phrases  by  her  own 
stiff  rules  would  be  presumption  indeed.  She  must  first  understand  what  she  talks 
about.  The  man  who  has  not  poetry  in  his  soul,  and  who  cannot  understand  or 
appreciate  a poetical  figure  of  speech,  is  not  only  a materialist,  but  one  so  dark  that 
no  science  whatever  an  enlighten  him. 

G.  A.  B. — The  botany  and  natural  history  of  the  hible  is  illustrated  with  plates  and 
verbal  description  in  the  Pictorial  Bible. 

Cleno. — A Jew  may  sit  in  Parliament  if  ho  choose  to  take  the  oath.  But  Jews  arc 
more  honest  than  infidels,  and  will  not  take  an  oath  upon  the  faith  of  a Christian, 
when  they  deny,  in  word  and  deed,  the  Christian  faith.  Vet  every  Jew  is  a 
Christian.  He  believes  in  Christ  to  come— that  is,  the  Messiah.  He  is  prospectively 
a Christian,  and  might  thus  easily  find  a jesuitical  salve  for  his  conscience.  But.  in 
this  respect,  at  least,  he  will  not  prevaricate.  He  would  rather  use  the  salve  for  some 
other  sin  more  agreeable  to  his  sensual  nature — such  as  eating  oysters,  lobster  sauce, 
eel  (lies,  turtle  soup,  &c.  It  is  the  collective  brotherhood  of  Jews  and  other  religious 
sects,  that  gives  them  their  moral  force  on  certain  important  points.  Infidels,  having 
no  religious  brotherhood,  follow  their  private  judgment.  D’ Israeli  is  more  of  a Jew 
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than  a Christian  in  his  principles.  As  for  Muntz,  he  is  not  unlike  a Jew ; but 
whether  he  is  a real  son  of  Jacob,  or  not,  we  cannot  say.  There  are  several  Jews  in 
Parliament — that  is,  Jews  by  descent. 

Verax. — Night  air  is  more  inj  urious  to  the  lungs  than  day  air,  from  the  exhalations 
which  come  from  the  earth  and  from  vegetation.  Therefore,  in  the  East,  where  they 
sleep  in  the  open  air,  they  make  their  beds  on  the  tops  of  the  houses  ; the  higher  the 
hed-room  the  better.  Night  air  is  damp  even  in  sultry  weather — dew  is  deposited 
most  plentifully  in  the  hottest  climes. 

Grace.— The  rays  of  the  sun  will  put  out  a fire  very  quickly.  They  rarefy  or  disperse 
the  oxygen  which  feeds  the  fire.  It  is  by  no  means  a popular  fallacy.  The  pretended 
science  of  modern  times  is  as  often  wrong  as  right.  A large  fire  will  put  out  a little 
one  in  the  same  room,  for  it  robs  the  little  one  of  the  draught  that  feeds  it.  Fire 
lives  upon  cold  oxygen,  and  burns  brightest  in  cold  weather  or  in  cold  draughts. 
Moreover,  it  burns  best  at  night,  or  when  the  blinds  are  down  and  its  great  rival  is 
shut  out. 

Harold  is  surely  not  serious ; if  so,  he  is  on  the  brink  of  ruin.  Love  is  an  ignis  fatuus 
for  boys  who  have  not  yet  finished  their  education.  It  is  an  admirable  stimulus  for 
generous  minds  so  long  as  the  romance  of  hope  and  bright  fancy  is  kept  up.  But 
marriage,  by  allaying  the  fervour  of  passion,  leaves  the  mind  to  sad  regrets  when  its 
unfortunate  victim  finds  that  he  has  provided  himself  with  a wife  befoi-e  he  has 
found  a home  or  the  means  of  maintaining  one.  Generous  and  noble  love  in  a young 
man  will  think  of  the  home  first  and  the  wife  afterwards.  It  will  lead  him  to 
exertion  and  perseverance  in  his  vocation ; aDd  as  Harold  is  a medical  student,  we 
trust  that  it  will  have  the  effect  of  making  him  stick  to  his  subject  more,  and  to  his 
object  less. 

J.  A.  L. — “Huskisson  than  whom  no  man  had  done  more  service  to  his  country.” 
Ward’s  speech  on  the  Corn  Laws.  Should  it  not  be  than  who  ? We  say,  “ No  man 
had  done  greater  service  than  he,  Huskisson,  who,”  &c.  Than  is  used  by  Mr.  Ward, 
not  as  an  adverb,  but  a preposition.  It  is  very  common  in  such  an  involved  sentenee 
so  to  do  ; but  it  is  not  according  to  rule. 

James  Wilkinson’s  calculation  is  right  enough.  It  was  the  question  that  was  wrong. 
He  has  shown  by  his  figures  that  there  is  one  wanting',  thirty-four  on  one  side, 
and  thirty-five  on  the  other  three.  If  all  be  equally  distant,  there  must  be  an  even 
number. 

Thomas  W. — A word  is  not  an  adjective  or  adverb  by  rule,  but  by  nature.  Every  is  an 
adjective,  because  it  can  be  nothing  else  ; it  does  not  come  into  form  or  shape  ; it  is 
a spirit  hovering  about  in  search  of  a body  ; put  horse  to  it  and  you  give  it  a body — 
“ every  horse.”  It  was  neither  horse  nor  man  at  first ; now  it  is  incorporated— it  is 
the  spirit  of  the  noun.  J ust  so  with  all,  most,  &c. 

W.  C.  Burton. — To  generalise  is  to  treat  a subject  collectively,  rather  than  examine 
its  parts  separately.  To  describe  the  character  of  the  French  as  a nation,  is  to 
generalise — to  describe  each  party  or  individual  is  to  particularise ; as  the  whole 
includes  the  parts,  you  are  supposed  to  include  every  particular  Frenchman  in  your 
general  description.  And  this  makes  generalisation  particularly  fallacious.  The  true 
way  of  generalising  is  to  embody  the  whole  in  an  ideal  individual,  who  is  like  no 
particular  individual.  Hence  the  general  idea  of  a Frenchman  ought  not  to  resemble 
any  Frenchman  whatever. 

Florence. — -The  genealogy  of  Mary  is  in  the  third  chapter  of  Luke.  As  womeffs  names 
were  never  inserted  in  genealogical  tables,  Joseph  is  there  called  the  son  of  Heli, 
Mary’s  father.  Joseph’s  real  father  was  Jacob. 

Sarah  Anne  is  in  danger  of  quarrelling  with  her  intended  about  the  wedding  dinner. 
He  says  it  is  the  bride’s  duty  to  provide  it,  as  he  provides  for  the  future.  It  is  the 
good  old  fashion  of  our  ancestors  to  have  the  wedding  dinner  in  the  bride’s  father’s 
house.  But  this  is  not  always  convenient,  and  we  are  living  in  times  of  innovation, 
when  old  things  are  passing  away,  and  all  things  becoming  new.  The  best  way  is  to 
give  no  dinner  at  all,  but  get  married  and  start  off  to  some  country  inn,  and  order 
dinner  for  one.  If  you  have  one  appetite  between  you,  it  is  as  much  as  you  ought 
to  have. 

B.  B.  B. — Mathematics  are  not  read  only ; they  must  be  learned,  in  order  to  be  useful. 
Begin  with  geometry,  or  Euclid’s  Elements,  and  Algebra ; these  are  a key  to  all  the 
rest. 

S.  S.  should  apply  to  a more  political  paper  than  ours.  As  for  the  relative  foi'ces  of 
navies,  little  is  known  about  them,  as  every  successive  report  contradicts  the  pre- 
ceding. 

Yap. — We  cannot  form  an  idea  of  the  whole  from  the  portion  received,  but  suspect  that 
it  would  be  too  visionary. 

R.  J.  B.,  Peckham. — The  relation  (if  proved  so)  can  do  no  such  thing'.  The  identity  cJ 
the  man  is  of  more  importance  than  his  real  name,  whatever  it  may  be.  State  the 
case  to  the  guardians  of  the  poor,  or  to  a respectable  parishioner.  Happily,  every 
parish  in  England  contains  benevolent  characters  wiio  will  protect  the  widow  and  the 
fatherless  from  petty  oppression.  Peckham  is  reputed  to  teem  with  them. 

Artificial  Teeth.— Q.  Q.  Q. — They  are  rapidly  destroyed  by  the  saliva,  particularly 
hone  sets.  Cleanliness  is  perhaps  more  required  with  artificial  than  natural  teeth. 
The  secretion  of  the  mouth,  and  the  decomposition  of  particles  of  food,  which  collect 
between  the  palate  and  the  gum,  also  have  a tendency  to  cause  the  unpleasant  taint 
complained  of.  Our  correspondent  should  be  provided  with  two  sets.  On  removing 
one  each  night,  wash  it  well  in  soap  and  warm  water,  to  which  a little  Eaude  Cologne 
or  camphorated  spirit  has  beeu  added  ; then  rinse  in  clean,  warm  water,  wipe  it  dry, 
and  place  it  in  a metal  case  containing'  a sponge  saturated  with  spirits  of  camphor. 
Read  Mr.  Paas  on  Artificial  Teeth. 

A.  Whitehead. — Nicholson’s  Mechanics;  Williams’s  Drawing-book;  or  Deacon’s;  or 
the  Society’s. 

Howard. — Very  likely  they  do,  especially  letters  from  strangers ; if  not,  they  ought, 
Eliza  M. — The  ideas  are  natural  and  good,  but  the  versification  is  somewhat  nigligde. 
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LENT— FEASTS,  FASTS,  AND  HOLIDAYS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 


If  we  examine  the  table  of  the  vigils,  fasts,  and  nays  of  abstinence  in  our 
English  prayer-books,  we  find  the  forty  days  of  Lent  amongst  the  number, 
and  all  the  Fridays  in  the  year  excepting  Christmas-day.  Fasting,  however, 
having  fallen  into  decay  through  the  metaphysical  skill  and  subtilety  of  the 
theologians,  who  have  proved  satisfactorily  to  the  Christian,  world  that  “ the 
grand  fast,”  in  the  language  of  St.  Jerome,  “is  an  abstinence  from  sin,”  we 
look  in  vain  for  a resemblance  between  the  injunction  and  the  habits  of  the 
people.  Aiming,  perhaps,  with  high  and  laudable  ambition  at  the  realisation 
of  the  “ grand  fast,”  they  consider  the  minor  fast  as  a subject  beneath  their 
notice,  as  milk  for  babes  instead  of  strong  meat  for  adults. 

But  if  Lent  be  best  kept  as  a time  of  humiliation  and  obriety  of  mind,  it 


curiously  happens  that  this  very  time  is  selected  by  the  fashionable  world  for 
the  commencement  of  all  the  gaieties  of  the  season.  The  opera  opens  in 
Lent  for  dancing  and  singing,  and  all  the  poetic  luxuries  of  refined  sensualism. 
The  gay  world  is  all  collected  in  the  capital  during  the  Lent  season,  the  time 
of  mortification,  fasting  and  abstinence.  Her  Majesty,  the  head  of  the 
Church,  held  her  first  drawing-room  this  season  on  the  second  day  of  Lent, 
when  a general  review  took  place  of  the  gay  world — the  carls  and  carlines  of 
the  ensuing  season.  This  is  the  signal  for  routs,  balls,  soirees,  concerts, 
accolades,  and  other  entertainments  which  constitute  what  is  called  fashion- 
able life  in  London.  There  is  no  appearance  of  mortification  or  humiliation 
of  any  kind.  It  is  rather  the  time  of  exaltation,  when  the  mind  is  occupied 
with  ideas  of  magnificence  in  dress,  equipage,  furniture,  plate,  and  other 
subjects  of  worldly  greatness.  If  there  be  one  season  of  the  year  in  which 
human  pride  and  vanity  are  more  indulged  than  in  any  other,  it  is  the  season 
of  Lent.  Then,  hope  and  excitement  are  at  their  height.  Vanity  has  not 
yet  been  mortified  and  discouraged.  Pride  has  not  yet  experienced  a fall. 
The  young  ladies  are  coming  out.  The  young  gentlemen  are  all  on  tiptoe 
of  expectation  to  receive  them.  The  old  stagers  are  fresh  from  the  country  or 
from  the  continent.  They  have  each  some  novelty  to  recommend  them  to 
society;  some  adventures  to  recount,  some  anecdotes  to  relate,  some  new  bons 
mots  to  utter.  They  are  all  full  of  hope  and  gaiety,  and  as  far  as  they  ever 
are  throughout  the  revolving  year  from  thoughts  of  humiliation  or  abstinence 
from  sin.  These  are  the  High  Church  people — the  great  advocates  of  un- 
kept rules,  disregarded  rites  and  ceremonies,  obsolete  rubrics,  and  “ things  as 
they  are”  not. 

Still,  however,  we  have  something  like  a show  of  respect  for  Lent.  The 
theatres  are  all  shut  on  Wednesday,  by  order  of  the  bishop  ! The  gaji  world 
do  not  approve  of  this.  But  they  submit.  The  bishop  is  an  authority  who 
cannot  be  gainsayed  in  this  matter.  He  cannot,  however,  forbid  them  to 
give  private  entertainments  on  Wednesday,  and  his  other  interdict  makes 
very  little  difference,  except  to  the  poor  actors  and  other  functionaries  who 
have  the  Wednesday’s  wages  deducted  from  their  weekly  allowance.  These 
unfortunates  pay  for  Lent,  and  bless  the  bishop  in  the  customary  style. 

But  whv  should  Wednesday,  in  preference  to  any  other  day,  be  selected  as 
a day  of  peculiar  mortification  and  fasting  in  Lent  ? The  canons  of  Saint, 
Peter,  of  Alexandria,  give  us  a reason  for  a special  Wednesday  fast  in  the 
old  language  of  the  Church.  “Wednesday  is  to  be  fasted  because  then  the 
Jews  conspired  to  betray  Jesus.  Friday,  because  he  then  suffered  for  us. 
We  keep  the  Lord’s  day  as  a day  of  joy  because  then  our  Lord  rose.  Our 
tradition  is  not  to  kneel  on  that  day.”'  Next  to  Friday,  therefore,  Wednesday 
is  the  most  mortifying  day  of  the  week.  Sunday  is  a day  of  joy  and  feast- 
ing, and  was  so  accounted  from  the  first ; and  the  poor  who  can  afford  one 
good  dinner  in  the  week  always  contrive  to  have  it  on  a Sunday.  Even  in 
Scotland,  where  Sunday  is  more  sabbatised  than  in  any  other  portion  of  Chris- 
tendom, this  custoni  prevails;  nor  can  it  be  kept  down  even  by  the  fervent 
denunciations  of  the  practice  which  sometimes  issue  from  the  pulpit.  The 
tendency  of  puritanism  is  to  make  Sunday  a fast.  Some  pious  Presbyterians 
even  cook  their  Sunday  dinners  on  Saturday,  and  have  cold  meat  on  Sunday. 
They  are  not  abstainers  from  meat  but  abstainers  from  heat;  and  their  con- 
sciences derive  considerable  solace  from  this  circumstance  alone,  even  as  a 
Roman  derives  considerable  satisfaction  from  the  reflection  that  he  has  taken 
only  his  one  canonical  meal  entire  on  a fast  day,  instead  of  dividing  it  into 
four  or  five,  as  his  brethren  usually  do.  One  party  despises  and  reviles 
another  party  for  ceremonial  observances ; but  they  are  all  possessed  of  the 
same  spirit  differently  modified,  and  outward  forms  and  circumstances  are 
easily  substituted  by  all  and  each,  in  their  own  behalf,  for  inward  graces. 

The  primitive  Christians  kept  both  Saturday  and  Sunday  as  feast-days. 
The  Saturday  was  called  the  Sabbath;  Sunday  was  called  the  Lord’s  Day; 
and  on  these  two  days  alone  during  Lent  could  the  Eucharist  be  administered. 
The  fasting  in  Lent  was  also  pretermitted  and  forbidden  on  these  two  days, 
till  the  Roman  Church  declared  that  fasting  on  Sabbath-days  i.  c.,  Satur- 
days— was  lawful;  and  the  reason  assigned  was,  because  the  disciples  must 
have  been  grieved  on  Saturday,  when  their  master  was  in  the  tomb.  After  this 
the  Saturday  gradually  ceased  to  be  called  the  Sabbath;  and  the  title  was 
applied  to  Sunday,  in’its  stead.  And  now  Sunday  is  canonically  a feast-day 
throughout  the  whole  year,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  “Table  of  the  feasts,”  in 
the  English  prayer-book;  whilst  Saturday  is  added  to  Wednesday  and  Friday 
as  a fast-day,  and  makes  one  of  the  ember  days — in  Ember-week— when 
ashes  were  sprinkled  on  the  heads  of  the  people,  and  bread,  baked  under  the 
embers,  or  ashes,  was  eaten.  We  have,  therefore,  found  three  low  and  one 
high  day  in  the  week — three  fasts  and  one  feast — leaving  three  other  days — 
Monday,  Tuesday  and  Thursday — to  he  disposed  of. 

Monday  seems  to  be  the  natural  or  favourite  holiday  of  the  working  classes 
in  most  Christian  countries.  All  those  whose  time  is  at  their  own  disposal 
select  Saint  Monday,  as  they  jocularly  call  it,  in  preference  to  any  other 
day.  It  is  a most  critical  day  for  the  drunken  cobbler;  he  is  rarely  to  be 
found  at  his  last  on  that  day — he  is  keeping  Saint  Monday  somewhere  else. 
It  is  a capital  day  for  the  theatres.  The  “gods”  are  very  numerous  on 
Monday,  and  their  mother  wit  and  natural  inspiration  form  no  mean  portion, 
sometimes,  of  an  evening's  entertainment— always  excepting  Her  Majesty’s 
theatre  whence  the  “gods”  are  banished,  as  unworthy  of  the  society  ot  the 
nobles  and  gentles  of  England.  So  thoroughly  established  is  the  festive  and 
sportive  character  of  Monday,  that  it  has  been  found  impossible  for  the 
Church  to  realise  its  original  intention  of  making  Easter  Monday  or  Whit 
Monday  days  for  religious  observances.  During  Catholic  times,  the  Mondays 
and  Tuesdays  on  these  occasions  were  devoted  to  the  most  boisterous  mirth 
and  fun — much  of  it  exceedingly  profane  and  ridiculous ; such  as  lifting,  in 
commemoration  of  the  Resurrection— a practice  not  yet  altogether  abandoned 
—in  which  the  men  lift  the  women,  and  the  women  lift  the  men,  taking  hold 
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of  them  by  the  arms  and  legs,  as  if  they  were  dead.  In  some  places  they 
steal  each  other’s  shoes,  which  they  redeem  by  payment  of  tribute — such 
tribute  as  one  sex  innocently  and  jocularly  pays  to  the  other.  In  London, 
and  throughout  the  country,  fairs,  shows,  balls  and  other  merry-makings  even 
yet  dispel  every  remnant  or  aspect  of  a religious  solemnity.  Aubrey,  in  his 
History  of  Wiltshire,  written  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  says : — 
“ There  were  no  rates  for  the  poor  in  my  grandfather’s  days;  but  for  Kingston 
St.  Michael — no  small  parish — Church  ale  of  Whitsuntide  did  the  business. 
In  every  parish  was  a church-house,  to  which  belonged  sprits,  crooks,  and 
other  utensils  for  dressing  provisions.  Here  the  housekeepers  met,  and  were 
merry,  and  gave  their  charity.  The  young  people  were  there  too,  and  bad 
dancing,  bowling,  shooting  at  balls,  &c.,  the  ancients  sitting  gravely  by,  and 
looking  on.  All  things  were  civil,  and  without  scandal.”  These  feasts  were 
called  Whitsun  Ales  (Ale  is  supposed,  in  its  original  meaning,  to  signify 
feast*),  and  the  Mondays  and  Tuesdays  were  the  days  that  were  devoted  to 
their  observance.  Mondays  and  Tuesdays  are  also  the  great  carnival  days  in 
Popish  countries.  Carnival  commences  on  Sunday.  A riot  was  this  year 
occasioned  in  Malta  by  our  Protestant  governor  attempting  to  substitute 
Saturday  for  Sunday.  Monday  and  Tuesday  are,  therefore,  peculiarly  popular 
days;  and  cannot,  without  doing  violence  to  tradition — to  long-established 
custom — to  a sort  of  natural  instinct,  and  even  to  canonical  authority  itself — 
be  employed  as  days  of  fasting  and  humiliation.  Even  the  Rogation  Monday 
and  Tuesday  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  are  not  days  of  fasting,  but  of 
abstinence  only.  To  close  the  theatres  on  a Monday  and  Tuesday,  therefore, 
would  be  most  uncanonical.  No  bishop  could  be  guilty  of  such  a thing, 
unless  he  meant  to  shut  them  altogether  for  the  week  or  the  season.  And  a 
Puseyite  bishop  would  instinctively  fix  upon  these  two  days  for  popular 
indulgence,  in  preference  to  any  other  day  of  the  week.  In  this  respect  the 
working  classes  are  not  at  all  at  variance  with  the  Puseyites.  The  traditional 
doctrines  and  feelings  of  the  one  would  accord  most  harmoniously  with  the 
habits  and  prepossessions  of  the  other.  It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  amongst 
the  free  workmen  who  are  their  own  masters  to  make  one  double  holiday  of 
Monday  and  Tuesday;  and  then  Wednesday  becomes  a melancholy  day 
indeed,  as  it  always  has  been,  and  will  be,  so  long  as  tradition  and  ecclesias- 
tical canons  are  revered.  The  players,  in  particular,  at  this  season  feel  the 
force  of  this  observation. 

We  have  now  one  day  of  the  week  left — namely,  Thursday — a very  equi- 
vocal sort  of  day.  This  is  the  day  that  the  Scotch  have  selected  for  their 
fast-day,  in  order  to  avoid  all  appearance  of  Popery,  by  choosing  an  uncano- 
nical day,  and  yet  not  a vulgar  feast  or  licentious  day.  It  was  the  only  day 
that  was  left  for  them  to  choose,  determined  as  they  were  to  avoid  what  they 
deemed  superstition  on  the  one  hand  and  frivolity  on  the  other.  A Thursday 
holds  precisely  this  intermediate  character  amongst  the  seven  days  of  the 
week.  It  seems  to  have  been  prepared  on  purpose  for  the  Presbyterians,  for 
they  had  no  choice  left.  This  fast  is  kept  generally  twice  a year  only,  on 
the  Thursday  preceding  the  Sunday  when  the  Eucharist  is  administered, 
which  Eucharist,  however,  is  not  called  the  Eucharist  in  Scotland,  for  even 
that  name  was  too  Popish  to  be  entertained.  It  is  called  the  Sacrament,  or 
the  Lord’s  Supper.  This  supper,  in  the  ancient  Church,  was  a different 
thing  from  the  Eucharist,  and  was  commemorated  only  once  a year,  and  that 
on  a Thursday,  because  it  really  was  on  a Thursday  that  the  last  supper  was 
taken,  and  the  Eucharist  instituted.  One  would  suppose,  therefore,  that  a 
Thursday  would  be  the  best  day  for  commemorating  the  institution.  But 
the  Scotch  have  chosen  the  day  on  which  the  feast  was  eaten,  for  a fast  day 
to  prepare  them  for  its  celebration  on  the  Sunday— so  little  regard  did  they 
pay  to  types  and  figures,  in  their  earnest  desire  to  avoid  every  appearance  of 
Popery.  The  Thursday  of  the  last  supper  is  Maunday  Thursday — a day 
when  the  prelates  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  wash  the  people’s  feet,  in 
imitation  of  Christ  washing  his  disciples’  feet.  Our  ancient  monarehs  used 
to  do  this,  and  the  Pope  himself  does  it.  But  the  practice  is  judiciously 
going  out — for  modern  feet  are  very  unlike  ancient  feet.  The  feet  of  the 
ancients  were  clean.  Those  who  walk  barefooted  have  cleaner  feet  than 
those  who  walk  with  shoes.  It  was,  therefore,  customary  to  wash  each  other’s 
feet  in  ancient  times.  It  is  not  so  now.  Maunday  Thursday  was  the  day 
on  which  the  Lord’s  Supper  was  celebrated,  as  distinct  from  the  Eucharist. 
The  first  was  a regular  feast  previous  to  the  latter,  and  was  distinguished 
from  it  for  four  hundred  years.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  it  is  a feast-day, 
only  it  is  in  Lent,  and  kept  down;  but  a goodly  practice  of  distributing  food 
to  the  poor  on  that  day  was  long  prevalent,  and  the  remnant  of  it  still 
remains  amongst  ourselves  in  the  distribution  of  clothes,  bread,  beef,  a 
sovereign,  and  silver  pennies  to  poor  people  by  the  Lord  Almoner,  at  White- 
hall Chapel.  It  is  a day  of  distribution,  when  the  rich,  out  of  their  abun- 
dance, ought  to  administer  to  the  wants  of  the  poor,  and  make  it  for  them 
an  especial  day  of  comfort  if  they  followed  the  spirit  of  the  Church,  whose 
tithes  and  worldly  honours  they  protect  with  such  generous  enthusiasm. 

Holy  Thursday,  or  Ascension  Day,  is  another  special  Thursday.  But  the 
Church  has  never  made  a fast  of  this.  It  is  a festival,  a most  ancient, 
traditional,  and  canonical  festival.  No  bishop  who  prides  himself  on  his 
apostolical  descent  would  ever  appoint  a Thursday  for  a fast-day.  Hence  a 
day  of  general  fast  for  England  and  Scotland  cannot  take  place  on  the  same 
day.  England  appoints  Wednesday  or  Friday.  Scotland  Thursday.  Such 
are  the  little  apparent  trifles  upon  which  bearded  men,  learned  divines  and 
sages  do  and  will  differ.  And  who  can  settle  the  dispute?  A philosopher ? 
We  know  none  who  is  wise  enough  or  sufficiently  enamoured  of  wisdom  for 
such  an  office.  A pooh  ! pooh  ! or  a ha  ! ha  ! philosopher  will  not  do,  and 
they  are  mostly  all  such.  Even  the  divines  are  pooh  ! pooh  ! to  one  another. 


* Hale  or  hearty,  washeal  or  washael,  “be  hale  ” or  hearty.  Hence  the  wassel  or 
wish-health  bowl. 
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The  observers  of  days  insist  upon  their  days  ; and  the  non-observers,  b\ 
refusing  to  observe,  have  fallen  into  the  same  snare  that  has  caught  the  rest 
of  the  world.  All  are  caught.  Nature  itself  has  caught  some,  and  supersti- 
tion has  caught  others,  and  shown  them  that  days  are  not  all  alike,  and  that 
they  differ  in  character  even  as  men  and  animals. 

The  Church  holidays  were  once  a great  boon  to  the  p«  ople.  They  were 
times  of  relaxation  from  labour — times  of  festivity  and  merry-making.  But 
they  had  their  dark  as  well  as  their  light  side.  They  encouraged  coarseness, 
vulgarity,  and  licentiousness  of  manner — impudence  in  the  one  sex  and 
indelicacy  in  the  other.  Their  ecclesiastical  origin  also  was  rather  unfavour- 
able to  their  propriety  and  decorum.  The  introduction  of  religious  ideas 
into  popular  feasts  unavoidably  leads  to  profanity.  The  feelings  of  the 
refined  and  sensitive  arc  shocked;  they  gradually  form  a host  of  opp  -ition 
to  the  popular  practice,  rouse  up  the  spirit  of  reformation,  employ  the  lan- 
guage of  denunciation,  and  urge  the  civil  power  to  abate  the  nuisance.  Holi- 
days have  gradually  given  way  before  the  progress  of  popular  intelligence 
and  polite  manners.  Their  numbers  have  even  been  abridged  bv  Papal 
decrees,  since  the  time  when  the  Reformers  led  the  way  by  their  spirited 
example;  and  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  reduction  and  abolition  of  these 
ancient  practices  has  been  particularly  favourable  to  the  promotion  of  industry 
and  of  intelligence  wherever  it  has  taken  place.  This  improvement,  how- 
ever, must  not  be  ascribed  to  the  reduction  of  holiday  time,  so  much  as  the 
reduction  of  that  low  and  degrading  species  of  holiday  amusement  which 
distinguished  the  olden  times.  Amusements  are  exceedingly  dangerous  to 
morals  and  intelligence  when  not  conducted  with  judgment.  The  priests  of 
the  middle  ages  riveted  the  fetters  which  their  spiritual  despotism  imposed 
on  the  populace  by  means  of  the  numerous  merry-makings  which  they  pro- 
cured for  them.  Flushed  with  ale,  and  dancing  and  capering  with  lightness 
of  heart,  they  thought  not  and  cared  not  about  the  great  net  which  the  fisher- 
men of  Rome  had  cunningly  thrown  over  them.  Nor  could  eloquence  or 
intelligence  find  its  way  to  their  hearts  on  such  occasions,  to  teach  them  the 
nature  of  their  degraded  position.  It  was  only  by  coming  into  towns,  for- 
getting their  old  rustic  habits,  and  devoting  themselves  to  serious  thought, 
that  they  discovered  how  hopeless  the  condition  of  the  people  must  be,  so 
long  as  they  drank  the  festive  cup  of  intellectual  poison  which  their  rulers 
provided  for  them.  They  have  broken  the  yoke  of  spiritual  despotism,  but 
they  have  been  subjected  to  another — an  industrial  despotism,  a despotism  of 
labour  and  of  mental  anxiety,  such  as  their  gay  and  their  frolicsome  lathers 
never  endured.  They  have  lost  their  play  days  in  getting  rid  of  their  super- 
stition, and  they  have  not  found  the  scientific  era  so  productive  of  good  to 
the  human  race  as  its  pretensions  would  lead  us  to  expect.  They  must  once 
more  return  in  search  of  what  they  have  lost.  They  must  recover  the  time 
that  science  and  mechanics  have  pilfered  from  them.  But  instead  of  taking 
it  in  large  measures,  and  getting  drunk  with  the  abundance  of  the  gift,  like 
their  unwise  progenitors,  they  must  have  it  distributed  in  tinier  portions  day 
by  day,  so  that  each  day  will  be  in  part  a holiday  to  every  man  who  labours 
for  his  support,  and  wholly  divested  of  that  frivolous  and  useless  mock  sanc- 
tity which  the  ancient  festivals  derived  from  their  dedication  to  the  saints. 
Reduction  of  the  time  of  daily  labour  is  the  grand  holiday  that  is  now  to  be 
claimed  by  the  working  classes.  It  is  neither  one  day  nor  another — neither 
St.  Mungo’s  nor  St.  Giles's  day,  but  the  day  itself — that  is  to  be  demanded 
in  part  for  the  relaxation  of  the  body  and  the  spirits,  as  well  as  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  mind.  This  can  and  will  be  obtained;  but  it  must  be  claimed, 
and  vigorously  claimed,  by  the  operatives  and  the  labourers  themselves,  and 
it  must  be  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  intelligent  and  the  generous 
mind  that  the  claim  is  just,  and  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  society  at  large. 

Old  days  will  come  again  ; but  like  old  friends,  with  a new  face. 


THE  OLD  ABBEY  TOWER. 

Oh,  old  Abbey  Tower ! thou  for  ages  hast  stood, 

The  solace  of  strangers,  the  home  of  the  good  ; 

Where  the  wretched  sought  refuge,  the  weary  reposed, 

Where  the  gates  of  benevolence  never  were  closed. 

Lone,  lone  art  thou  left,  all  thy  glories  are  gone ! 

Still  our  hearts,  like  the  ivy  green,  cling  to  each  stone ; 

Though  the  fall  of  thy  grandeur  we  live  to  deplore. 

Still  we  love  thee,  old  tower,  in  thy  loneliness  more  ! 

We  love  thee,  Old  Tower. 
Oh,  old  Abbey  Tower  1 when  the  “ Angelas  ” bell, 

Pealing,  waken’d  devotion  o’er  dingle  and  dell — 

When  the  “ lucis  creator  ’’  of  vespers  was  borne, 

Like  a balm  to  the  spirit,  what  bosom  could  mourn  ? 

Hush’d,  hush’d  are  the  voices  of  cantor  and  choir; 

The  organ’s  grand  fabric  fed  ruin’s  red  pyre  ! 

Now  the  wild  winds  of  winter  thy  solitude  wake — 

Will  none  sing  a requiem  but  them  for  thy  sake? 

Alas!  Abbey  Tower. 

Farewell,  Abbey  Tower  ! while  lamenting  thy  fall, 

Pure  eloquence  breathes  from  each  chink  in  thy  wall ; 

Though  the  night-bird  and  bat  to  thv  niches  have  fled, 

Thou  art  grand,  though  decaying,  shalt  be  hallow’d  when  dead. 
Peace,  peace  from  thy  altar’s  crush’d  fragments  now  give; 

Let  the  cross  of  Salvation  bid  Charity  live  ! 

Let  Hope  shed  her  beams  where  Faith’s  effigies  glow. 

And  gild  with  her  iris  the  ruins  below  ! 

J.  P.  R.,  Newcaslle-on-Tyne.  Farewell,  Abbey  Tower  ! 


7-32  FAMILY  HERALD— USEFUL  INFORMATION 


FAMILY  MATTERS. 

Beauty  unquestionably  has  its  privileges  ; but  it  is  no  sanction  for  ill- 
nature  or  impertinence. 

Ingratitude  is  the  abridgment  of  all  baseness— a fault  never  found  unat- 
tended with  other  viciousness. — Fuller. 

Children  need  love  more  than  instruction,  and  use  and  example  alone  can 
give  it  them. — Richter. 

A lady  once  asked  Garrick  why  Love  was  always  represented  as  a child. 
He  replied,  “ Because  love  never  reaches  the  age  of  wisdom  and  experience.” 

Courage  and  modesty  are  the  most  unequivocal  virtues,  because  they  are 
such  as  hypocrisy  cannot  imitate— and  they  have  this  property  in  common 
also,  that  they  are  both  expiessed  by  the  same  colour. — Sterne. 

The  Beard. — It  has  been  calculated  by  a curious  investigator,  that  the 
hair  of  the  beard  grows  at  the  rate  of  one  line  and  a half  in  the  week;  this 
will  give  a length  of  six  inches  and  a half  in  the  course  of  the  3'ear;  and, 
for  a man  of  eighty  years  of  age,  twenty-seven  feet  which  have  fallen  before 
the  edge  of  the  razor. — Wilson  on  the  Skin. 

The  Pride  that  apes  Humility. — It  is  an  absurd  taste,  or  rather  an 
irrational  prejudice,  that  objects  to  fine  feathers,  except  as  aids  to  deception, 
and  as  substitutes  for  what  they  should  adorn.  It  is  good  to  laugh  at  that 
worst  of  vulgarities  which  is  always  dreading  to  be  thought  vulgar,  and  fears 
to  array  itself  in  a graceful  and  becoming  garb,  lest  its  solid  qualities  should 
be  mistaken  for  mere  glitter.  He  is  a shallow  philosopher  who  is  frightened 
at  the  thought  of  being  taken  for  a coxcomb,  and  dresses  meanly  to  denote 
the  greatness  of  his  mind.  The  foppery  of  the  beau  is  to  be  preferred  to  the 
foppery  of  the  sloven.  All  grand  disdain  of  trifles  is  a symptom  of  little- 
ness, and  an  affected  attempt  at  fair  argument  is  the  most  pitiful  of  affecta- 
tions. The  “goodly  outside  ” is  excellent,  when  not  falsely  assumed;  but 
the  worst  natural  face  that  Nature’s  journeymen  ever  left  unfinished  is  better 
than  the  bravest  mask  that  ever  hid  it.  The  sword-sheath  of  exquisite  work- 
manship— the  gilt  vellum,  and  the  rich  leather  in  which  the  pages  of  poetry 
and  philosophy  are  preserved — may  be  vanities,  but  they  are  never  despised, 
except  bv  a vanity  infinitely  more  preposterous. 

All  Reform  Begins  at  Home. — What  a man’s  home  is,  his  whole  life 
will  be,  as  a general  rule.  And  the  principles,  the  ideas,  the  plans,  the 
motives,  the  hopes  and  fears,  which  govern  him  there,  and  constitute  the 
atmosphere  of  his  dwelling,  will  go  out  with  him  into  all  his  intercourse  and 
business.  If  all  is  well  at  home,  we  need  not  watch  him  in  the  market,  If 
he  is  a true  man  there,  he  is  a true  man  everywhere.  If  wise  and  prudent 
there,  he  will  not  need  to  be  made  any  more  a “ man  of  the  world.”  If  he 
can  succeed  in  redeeming  life’s  most  familiar  scenes  from  dulness  and  unpro- 
fitableness, the  world  abroad  will  be  all  fresh  and  full  of  entertainment.  If 
he  be  not  a dull  familiar  stranger  in  his  home,  he  will  find  himself  at  home 
wherever  he  goes.  If  there  be  independence  of  physical  comforts,  and  abun- 
dance of  mental,  moral,  and  social  resources  in  one’s  dwelling,  there  will  be 
no  unnecessary  anxiety,  no  feverish  hurry,  no  narrow  drudgery  in  one’s  busi- 
ness abroad.  One  will  work  cheerfully  for  small  profits,  if  he  be  rich  in  the 
love  and  society  of  his  home.  If  discontented  there,  he  will  be  discontented 
everywhere.  So  long  as  the  fire  of  love  burns  brightly  on  the  domestic  altar, 
he  will  not  be  frozen  by  the  selfishness  of  the  world. — Ideals  of  Every-Day 
Life. 

Potatoes. — It  is  said  that  a bit  of  unslaked  lime,  about  as  big  as  a 
robin’s  egg,  thrown  among  old,  watery  potatoes  while  boiling,  will  tend  to 
make  them  mealy.  Perhaps,  in  these  days  of  potato  dearth,  the  above 
receipt  may  prove  useful.  Jessica. 

German  Paste  for  Birds. — Boil  two  eggs  hard,  and  throw  them  into 
cold  water  when  done  ; take  off  the  shells,  separate  the  yolks  from  the 
whites,  and  pound  the  yolks  quite  fine;  add  half  a pound  of  white  peameal, 
a spoonful  of  olive-oil,  and  the  same  of  sugar.  Mix  the  whole  well  together, 
and  pass  the  paste  through  the  holes  of  a tin  colander,  to  form  it  into  grains. 
Some  people  fry  them  of  a light  brown  over  a gentle  fire  ; but  the  majority 
object  to  that  plan.  Another. — Take  peameal,  moss-seed,  and  a small  quan- 
tity of  sugar  or  treacle,  and  make  them  into  a paste  with  hog’s-lard.  Form 
it  into  grains,  or  cut  it  into  small  pieces. 

Providential  Escape. — A few  days  ago  the  family  of  the  Hon.  A.  Ellis, 
residing  at  Bognor,  were,  together  with  the  governess  and  two  maids,  nearly 
poisoned,  owing  to  their  having  eaten  some  blancmange,  a part  of  which  was 
coloured  a bright,  light  green;  very  fortunately  this  green  part  had  an  unplea- 
sant taste,  which  prevented  them  eating  more  of  it.  The  medical  man  who 
analysed  the  remaining  quantity  found  it  to  contain  a verdigris  powder. 
Whilst  he  had  it  in  a liquid  state  he  dipped  into  it  a knife,  which  became 
instantly  covered  with  this  green  copperas,  and  he  asserts  that  there  was  a 
sufficient  portion  of  this  poisonous  powder  in  the  quantity  he  analysed  to  kill 
six  persons.  As  it  is,  the  two  maids  and  governess  and  one  of  the  children 
are  still  suffering  from  its  dangerous  effects.  The  powder  for  colouring  the 
green  part  had  been  purchased  from  a pastrycook  in  London ; but  such  an 
article  ought  never  to  be  sold  for  such  purposes. 

[Mineral  colours  should  never  be  used  for  any  article  in  pastry  or  confec- 
tionary that  is  intended  to  be  eaten.  An  excellent  and  perfectly  harmless 
green  for  colouring  blancmange,  creams,  ices,  &c.,  can  be  prepared  from 
spinach.  Take  any  quantity  of  spinach,  wash  it  clean  and  drain  it  dry; 
pound  it  to  a pulp,  and  press  the  juice  through  a hair  sieve  or  tammy  cloth; 
put  it  into  a stewpan  over  a good  fire,  stir  it,  and  as  soon  as  it  begins  to 
curdle  take  it  off  the  fire  and  pour  it  on  a piece  of  lawn  stretched  over  the 
top  of  a basin.  What  is  left  on  the  lawn  is  the  colour  to  be  used.] 


Soda  Cakes. — These  are  now  become  very  general  in  families  on  account 
of  the  facility  with  which  they  can  be  made.  They  are  no  favourites  with 
the  bakers,  tor  a plain  soda  cake  will  take  nearly  three  times  longer  to  bake 
than  one  made  with  yest,  and  must  be  baked  in  a much  cooler  oven,  or  the 
outside  would  be  burnt  before  the  inside  is  half  done. 

A good  plain  one  for  ordinary  occasions  can  be  made  with  two  pounds  of 
flour,  eight  ounces  of  butter  or  dripping,  eight  ounces  of  sugar,  one  pint  of 
milk,  or  three  parts  of  a pint  of  milk,  with  three  or  four  eggs,  and  a tea- 
spoonful of  carbonate  of  soda.  To  these  may  be  added,  for  a plum  cake, 
one  pound  of  nicely  washed  and  picked  currants,  two  or  four  ounces  of 
preserved  orange  and  lemon  peel  cut  small,  and  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
mixed  spice. 

Rub  the  butter  well  up  with  the  flour  until  reduced  to  small  crumbs.  If 
dripping  is  used,  a little  salt  should  be  added.  Mix  the  carbonate  of  soda 
intimately  with  the  flour  or  sugar,  then  mix  them  with  the  other  ingredients, 
and  make  the  whole  into  a dough  with  the  milk,  or  milk  and  eggs  well 
beaten  ; put  it  into  a well  buttered  tin  or  hoop,  and  bake  it  in  a cool  oven 
about  three  hours.  If  the  currants  are  added,  it  will  take  full  that  time,  it 
not  longer.  A good  plan  to  ensure  the  sides  and  bottom  from  being  burnt 
is  to  tie  a piece  of  paper  folded  in  three  or  four  folds  round  the  sides,  and 
put  the  tin  or  hoop  on  a flat  baking  tin,  with  a little  sawdust  or  fine  ashes 
between. 

A correspondent  has  written  to  us  lately,  stating  that  she  has  made  a soda 
cake,  precisely  according  to  the  instructions  given  by  Miss  Acton,  and  it 
tasted  as  if  made  with  “ soap-suds,”  and  wishes  to  know  the  reason  of  its 
tasting  so. 

The  reason  may  be  this  : — When  too  much  carbonate  of  soda  is  used,  or 
when  it  is  not  intimately  mixed  with  the  cake,  but  left  in  streaks  or  layers, 
or  with  any  considerable  portion  more  in  one  part  than  another,  there  soap 
will  actually  form  during  the  process  of  baking,  precisely  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  a soap-boiler  makes  soaq>  when  he  melts  together  soda  made  into  a 
ley  with  tallow  or  oil. 

The  use  of  soda  by  itself  to  make  cakes  light  cannot  be  too  much  con- 
demned. Besides  the  evil  complained  of  by  our  correspondent,  it  also 
renders  articles  that  are  made  with  it  appear  as  if  made  with  inferior  or 
second-rate  flour  instead  of  the  best.  Carbonate  of  soda  should  never  be 
used  in  any  preparation  for  cakes,  unless  combined  with  an  acid,  when 
carbonic  gas  will  be  produced,  and  the  article  in  consequence  becomes  light, 
as  if  made  with  yest.  (See  observations  on  unfermented  bread,  Nos.  81 
and  83.)  If  a loaf  of  bread  or  a plain  cake  be  wetled  with  sour  milk,  then 
carbonate  of  soda  may  be  advantageously  mingled  with  the  flour,  which  will 
correct  the  acidity  of  the  milk,  and  produce  at  the  same  time  carbonic  gas, 
thereby  making  them  light  and  porous. 

Before  quitting  this  subject,  we  must  beg  to  caution  our  readers  against 
the  use  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  cakes  which  contain  much  butter,  or  with 
pound  cakes,  such  as  is  directed  by  Miss  Acton  for  a good  Madeira  cake. 
She  says,  “ Eggs,  four  ; sugar,  six  ounces  ; flour,  six  ounces  ; butter,  four 
ounces  ; rind  of  one  lemon  ; carbonate  of  soda,  third  of  a teaspoonful  ; one 
hour,  moderate  oven.”  In  this  preparation  the  carbonate  of  soda  is  super- 
fluous, and  if  mixed  according  to  her  directions,  it  will  be  ten  chances  to  one 
but  that  the  cake  will  taste  as  if  made  with  “ soap-suds.”  The  cake,  if 
properly  mixed,  will  be  sufficiently  light  without  it.  If  a lighter  cake  is 
required,  a third  or  even  the  sixth  of  a teaspoonful  of  carbonate  of  ammonia 
(volatile  salt)  may  be  used  with  advantage,  which  should  be  added  with  the 
sugar  ; the  butter  and  sugar  should  be  first  reduced  to  a very  light  cream, 
the  eggs  then  added  gradually,  and  be  well  beaten,  and  lastly  the  flour  should 
be  stirred  in  very  lightly,  so  as  to  mix  it  perfectly,  and  no  more.  G.  R. 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL. 


The  Electric  Girl. — A committee  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  having 
met  for  the  purpose  of  examining  Angelica  Cotton,  reported  the  experiments 
to  be  unsatisfactory.  Some  difference  of  opinion  still  existing,  a second 
examination  is  to  take  place. 

Piscatory  School. — At  Gladdugh,  Galway,  a school  has  been  founded  to 
teach  youth  the  best  mode  of  looking  after  and  obtaining  the  productions  of 
the  deep.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  of  Estler,  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  the 
intended  building. 

New  Manufacture  of  Naphtha. — A manufacture  of  a novel  character 
is  about  to  be  established  at  Weymouth,  for  the  manufacture  of  a kind  of 
naphtha,  or  oil  ; the  bituminous  clay  near  the  Burning  Cliff  is  the  source 
from  whence  it  is  to  be  extracted.  Several  eminent  chemists  from  France 
have  been  experimenting  here  for  some  time  on  its  properties,  and  have  now 
concluded  a contract  for  large  quantities.  In  order  to  carry  out  their  specu- 
lations, furnaces  are  to  be  erected  forthwith,  which,  we  hope,  will  furnish 
employment  for  our  surplus  stock  of  labourers. — Sherborne  Journal. 

Vegetable  Hammer. — During  my  excursion  in  the  interior  of  this 
island  (Manilla),  I observed  a species  of  creeping  plant  which  the  Indians 
make  use  of  for  constructing  their  hammers.  The  method  they  pursue  is 
this:  they  split  open  the  supple  stem  of  the  plant,  place  an  oblong  piece  of 
porphyry  or  green-stone  in  the  aperture,  and  bind  it  fast  with  the  shoot  of 
another  plant  of  the  same  kind,  which  is  in  a growing  state.  By  the  end 
of  twelve  months  the  stone  is  firmly  interlaced,  the  stem  which  bears  it  is 
cut  away,  and  the  Indian  is  supplied  with  a hammer. — Note  of  a Visit  to 
Manilla,  in  1831. 

Potatoes. — The  facts  which  have  come  to  light  since  our  last  are  very 
alarming.  From  all  accounts  it  appears  almost  certain  that  the  disease  is 
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prevalent  throughout  the  kingdom,  aud  that  this  year’s  crop  will  be  a 
failure.  That  some  will  prove  good  is  very  probable,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
predict  which  or  where,  so  that  the  cultivation  of  the  potato  is  now  reduced 
to  a game  of  chance,  and  therefore  an  unsafe  speculation  for  small  formers. 
The  Irish  cup  potato  and  those  grown  on  mossy  and  peaty  soil  are  the 
only  exceptions,  they  being  far  less  diseased  than  others. 

Liquid  Malt  and  Hops. — We  have  been  favoured  with  a specimen  of 
the  liquid  malt,  for  the  manufacture  of  which  a patent  has  been  taken  out, 
and  we  understand  it  will  be  extensively  offered  to  the  public  in  March. 
If  the  anticipations  of  the  patentee  are  carried  out,  this  will  be  the  com- 
mencement of  a new  era  in  brewing,  as  the  use  of  the  new  article  will 
render  mashing  and  boiling  unnecessary.  The  liquid  malt,  mixed  with 
water  at  the  proper  temperature,  will  make  a wort,  ready  for  fermenting 
and  barrelling  in  less  than  one  hour  ; and  as  there  is,  we  are  told,  no  waste, 
a cheap  wort,  and  beer  for  the  smallest  family,  will  be  readily  obtained. 
“ Brewing  will,”  says  our  informant,  “henceforward  be  as  easily  accom- 
plished as  tea-making,  and  the  strength  of  the  wort  as  easily  regulated. 
This  speculation  leads  to  a vast  increase  in  the  consumption  of  barley,  as 
the  luxury  of  new  wort  may  now  be  had  at  sea,  and  the  liquid  malt,  highly 
concentrated,  may  be  imported  at  little  risk  and  small  cost.” — Norfolk 
Chronicle. 

Novel  Mode  of  Propelling  Vessels. — On  Wednesday  we  had  an 
opportunity  of  inspecting,  at  Mr.  Keilar’s  timber-yard,  Hurst-street,  a 
new  engine  on  the  atmospheric  principle,  invented  by  Mr.  Alexander 
Weston,  of  Falkirk.  The  action  appears  to  be  simple.  Two  cylinders, 
fitted  with  descending  valves  which  charge  them,  are  placed  in  the  fore  part 
of  the  vessels,  having  a communication  with  longitudinal  pipes  fixed  out- 
side, running  parallel  with  the  keel,  the  water  being  allowed  to  flow  into 
the  pipes  ; the  engine  being  set  in  motion  by  manual  labour  or  steam 
power,  a quantity  of  air  is  driven  into  the  pipes,  which  air,  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  water,  causes  a struggle  to  take  place  alternately  between 
the  two  elements,  and  thus  the  propelling  power  is  produced.  The  prin- 
ciple is  said  to  be  applicable  to  the  smallest  pleasure  yacht  or  the  largest 
merchant  ship  ; but  where  great  power  is  required,  a steam  engine  would  be 
necessary.  Mr.  Weston,  the  ingenious  projector  of  this  new  motive  power, 
is  the  inventor  of  the  air-churn. — Liverpool  Mercury. 


MAIZE,  OR  INDIAN  CORN. 

As  it  is  not  improbable  that  Maize  will  speedily  find  its  way  in  con- 
siderable quantities  into  the  British  market,  every  one  will  ask  the 
question — In  what  way  can  it  be  profitably  employed  ? We  shall  endea- 
vour to  answer  this  question.  It  is  a native  of  America,  but  its  success- 
ful cultivation  is  not  confined  to  that  country,  as  it  is  extensively  planted 
in  the  south  of  Europe.  Although  Maize  may  be  employed  both  as  food 
for  man  and  beast  in  various  stages  of  growth,  the  seed  is  evidently  its 
most  important  part ; from  two  to  four  heads  of  fruit  ripen  on  each  plant, 
each  head  containing  from  600  to  800  seeds. 

Maize  has  lately  been  made  the  subject  of  chemical  analysis  by  Dr.  Lyon 
Playfair,  who  states  its  composition  to  be  as  follows  : — Protein,  7 ; fotty 
matter,  5 ; starch,  76  ; water,  12  ; making  a total  of  100  parts.  It  there- 
fore contains  less  protein  or  nutritive  matter  than  wheat,  oats,  or  barley,  but 
more  than  either  rice  or  potatoes.  It  contains,  in  fact,  three  and-a-half 
times  the  quantity  of  nutritive  matter  than  is  found  in  potatoes,  and  a very 
much  larger  quantity  of  starch  and  less  water.  It  also  possesses  more  fatty 
matter  than  any  of  those,  which  is  an  important  consideration  where  the 
mere  fattening  of  animals  is  considered.  It  will  be  thus  found,  as  an 
article  of  diet  both  for  man  and  beast,  superior  to  potatoes  and  rice,  but 
inferior  to  wheat,  oats,  and  barley.  It  is  not  improbable  that  prime  maize 
may  be  imported  at  Is.  id.  per  bushel,  being  a fraction  less  than  one  penny 
per  pound,  and  if  not  eaten  by  man,  may  be  at  least  advantageously 
employed  for  feeding  animals.  In  the  countries  where  it  grows,  extensive 
use  is  made  of  it  for  this  purpose.  In  America,  pigs  are  fattened  on  it, 
and  the  pork  they  yield  is  reckoned  of  a finer  flavour  than  when  the 
animals  are  fed  on  other  food.  Poultry  of  all  kinds  are  very  fond  of  it, 
and  their  flesh  is  much  improved  in  flavour.  Horses  also,  and  oxen  and 
cows,  may  be  fed  upon  it. 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  maize  as  food  for  man,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  its  adaptability  for  this  purpose  : the  Indians  of  many  parts  of  America 
live  almost  entirely  upon  it : it  forms  the  usual  diet  of  the  slaves  in 
America,  and  is  eaten  by  all  classes  in  many  parts  of  that  country.  In 
the  parts  of  Europe  where  it  is  cultivated,  it  is  used  as  the  common  food  of 
the  inhabitants.  It  may  be  cooked  in  a variety  of  ways.  The  meal  may 
be  made  into  porridge,  and  eaten  with  milk  ; it  makes  puddings  and  cakes 
of  all  sorts,  and  may  be  advantageously  added  to  wheat  flour  for  making 
bread.  Bread  made  from  1 part  maize  flour  and  2 parts  wheat,  is  in  ap- 
pearance like  “ second  ” bread,  but  much  more  agreeable  in  taste.  It 
must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind,  that  unless  bulk  can  be  proved  to  be  of 
essential  service,  it  is  not,  as  far  as  its  nutritious  element,  protein,  is  con- 
cerned, a cheaper  article  of  diet  than  wheat  itself.  It  is  the  fact  that  wheat 
possesses  so  exactly  the  proportions  of  protein  and  starch  that  are  required 
by  the  system  of  man  in  these  climates,  that  has  made  it  the  staple  article 
of  food  in  this  and  other  European  countries,  and  must  give  it  a pre- 
ference over  maize,  or  any  other  hitherto  proposed  substitute.  Previously 
to  Indian  corn  becoming  an  article  of  general  consumption,  we  shall  give 
the  various  and  best  methods  of  preparing  it  for  domestic  purposes. 


The  amount  of  investments  in  the  turnpike  roa  Is  of  England  and  Scot 
land  is  estimated  at  £9,000,000  sterling. 

At  a public  sale  of  Australian  horses  at  Calcutta,  on  the  29th  December 
the  average  price  obtained  for  each  was  £75  Is. 

Proportion  of  the  Sexes. — Many  millions  of  observations  have  been 
made  upon  births  in  the  various  countries  of  Europe,  from  which  one- 
uniform  result  appears,  that  about  twenty-one  boys  are  born  for  twenty 
girls. 

The  Navy. — The  number  of  seamen  required  by  the  navy  estimates  is 
27,500  ; boys  2,000  ; marines  afloat  5,500  ; ashore  5,000 — total  40,000. 

Longevity  of  Pensioners. — By  a return  lately  made  it  appears  that 
during  the  last  three  years,  sixty-seven  pensioners,  including  half-pay 
officers,  died  in  Devonport  aud  its  vicinity,  whose  ages  averaged  72j  years. 

Algeria. — According  to  the  last  census  of  the  population  of  Algeria  in 
1845,  the  total  number  of  European  inhabitants  was  59,  286,  viz. — Province 
of  Algiers,  89,506  ; province  of  Constantina,  9,  535  ; province  of  Oran, 
10,185.  Of  these  28,163  were  French,  5,300  English  and  Maltese,  17.37" 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  4,944  Italians,  and  2,787  Germans. 

Bankruptcy. — The  number  of  bankrupts  during  the  last  year  amounted 
to  1,025,  comprising  nearly  all  trades  and  professions.  The  highest  num- 
ber was  that  of  victuallers,  which  was  63,  and  the  lowest  number  the 
class  of  attorneys,  there  being  only  one.  The  only  business  excepted  from 
the  bankrupt’s  list  was  that  of  undertakers. 

Reduction  of  Postage  in  France. — The  F rench  Government  has  at 
length  presented  a law  for  the  long-promised  reduction  of  postage.  It 
does  not,  however,  purpose  the  uniform  system,  nor  does  it  provide  for  the 
prepayment  of  letters.  It  divides  France  into  five  zones,  one  of  20 
kilometres  (about  121  miles),  one  of  40,  one  of  120,  one  of  360,  one  of 
upwards  of  360.  The  price  of  a letter  in  the  first  zone  is  to  be  Id  ; the 
second,  2d.  ; the  third,  3d.  ; the  fourth  4d.  ; the  fifth,  5d. 

Consumption  of  Silk. — The  quantity  of  this  material  used  in  England 
alone  amounts  each  year  to  more  than  four  millions  of  pounds'  weight,  for 
the  production  of  which  myriads  upon  myriads  of  insects  are  required. 
Fourteen  thousand  millions  of  animated  creatures  annually  live  and  die  to 
supply  this  corner  of  the  world  with  an  article  of  luxury.  11  astonishment 
be  excited  at  this  fact,  let  us  extend  our  view  into  China,  and  survey  the 
dense  population  of  its  widely  spread  region,  whose  inhabitants,  from  the 
emperor  on  his  throne  to  the  peasant  in  the  lowly  hut,  are  indebted  for 
their  clothing  to  the  labours  of  the  silkworm. — Lardner. 

HEIGHT  OF  SOLDIERS. 

The  following  Comparative  Heights  of  Soldiers  in  the  British  and  brench 

Armies  in  proportions  of  one  man  in  each  thousand,  is  by  \V.  B.  Brent, 

Esq.,  Fellow  of  the  Statistical  Society,  London  : — 
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On  the  authority  of  M.  Ilargenvilliers. 


The  following,  on  the  same  subject,  is  extracted  from  the  Naval  and 
Military  Gazette  : — In  consequence  of  arguments  respecting  the  height  for 
soldiers,  we  have  taken  some  pains,  at  various  times,  to  ascertain  the 
relative’ height  of  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch  recruits.  As  far  as  the  line 
regiments  are  concerned,  the  Irish  have  a decided  advantage  in  height.  It 
must  be,  however,  taken  into  account,  that  the  guards,  the  marines,  and 
the  majority  of  the  cavalry  and  artillery,  are  English,  and  the  recruits  for 
these  are  all  of  superior  standard.  It  may  then  be  doubted,  if  an  equal 
number  of  tall  men  were  deducted  out  of  the  total  recruits  raised  in 
Ireland,  whether  any  difference  would  exist.  In  weight,  the  English 
recruit  has  the  advantage,  the  heights  being  equal.  A regiment  of  the 
line  that  consists  wholly  of  Englishmen  will  generally  be  found  to  average 
shorter  than  either  the  Irish,  Scotch,  or  the  mixed  coips. 
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SONNET. 


What  ails  thee,  blust’rous  March,  and  makes  thee  look 
Through  silver  clouds  fair  as  the  maiden  May  ? 

Thy  sportive  wing  scarce  shakes  the  rippling  brook, 

Whose  stormy  winds  were  wont  to  rend  away 
The  leafless  boughs,  that  now  put  forth  green  buds, 

As  if  they  knew  warm  days  would  come  with  thee. 

The  sunbeams  meet  wild  blossoms  in  the  woods, 

And  wander  there  with  stream,  or  bird,  or  bee. 

Bright  clouds  are  floating  in  an  arch  as  blue  „ 

As  ever  summer  built,  and  flinging  shadows  down 
On  fields  as  green,  the  winds  as  kindly  woo, 

Thy  reign  begins  with  smiles,  then  do  not  frown  ; 

With  gentle  hands  unfold  the  buds  and  flowers, 

Till  April  comes  to  build  us  greener  bowers. 

March  1st,  1846.  Rosa  A. 


VARIETIES. 


Some  men  are  like  musical  glasses  : to  produce  the  finest  tones  you  must 
keep  them  wet. — Coleridge. 

We  stated  last  week  that  the  Bey  of  Tunis  had  issued  an  edict  by  which 
the  blacks  are  declared  free  throughout  his  dominions.  This  act  of  eman- 
cipation states,  moreover,  in  order  to  guarantee  the  irrevocability  of  this 
freedom,  that  every  foreign  slave  who  shall  set  foot  on  the  soil  of  his  king- 
dom shall  by  that  very  act  become  free,  as  the  law  of  the  country  no  longer 
recognises  the  existence  of  slavery. 

Prices  op  Books  among  the  Ancients. — It  is  recorded  of  Plato,  that 
notwithstanding  he  had  a very  small  paternal  inheritance,  he  bought  the 
books  of  Philolaus,  the  Pythagorean,  at  the  price  of  ten  thousand  denarii, 
about  £300  sterling.  It  is  also  said  that  Aristotle  bought  a few  books 
belonging  to  Speusippus,  the  philosopher,  after  his  decease,  for  three  Attic 
talents,  about  £581  5s.  St,  Jerome  almost  ruined  himself  in  order  to 
purchase  the  works  of  Origen. — Hartwell  Horne. 

The  Eucharist  in  the  Roman  Church. — The  following  singular 
directions  for  receiving  the  sacrament  are  taken  from  “ The  Garden  of  the 
Soul,”  the  common  prayer-book  of  the  Catholics  of  England,  printed  by 
lawful  authority  : — •“  When  the  Priest  gives  you  the  blessed  sacrament, 
saying,  ‘ May  the  body  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  preserve  thy  soul  to  everlast- 
ing life.  Amen:’  receive  it  with  a lively  faith,  a profound  humility,  and  a 
heart  inflamed  with  love.  At  the  time  of  your  receiving,  let  your  head  be 
erect,  your  mouth  opened  moderately  wide,  and  your  tongue  a little 
advanced  so  as  to  rest  upon  your  under  lip,  that  the  Priest  may  conve- 
niently convey  the  blessed  sacrament  into  your  mouth  ; which  being  done 
shut  your  mouth  ; let  the  sacred  host  moisten  a little  on  your  tongue,  and 
then  swallow  it  down  as  soon  as  you  can,  and  afterwards  abstain  a while 
from  spitting.  If  the  host  should  chance  to  stick  to  the  rOof  of  your 
mouth,  be  not  disturbed,  neither  must  you  put  your  finger  into  your  mouth 
to  remove  it ; but  gently  and  quietly  remove  it  with  your  tongue,  and  so 
convey  it  down  ; and  then  return  to  your  place  and  endeavour  to  enter- 
tain as  well  as  you  can  the  guest  whom  you  have  received.” 

Anecdotes  op  a Newfoundland  Dog.  — Craven,  in  speaking  of  him- 
self, says  he  possessed  a dog  of  this  species,  and  which  upon  a night 
attack  of  some  burglars,  broke  his  chain,  scoured  through  a long  yard,  in 
which  he  was  kept,  and  taking  an  enormous  leap  upwards,  caught  hold  of 
a fellow  by  the  tail  of  his  coat,  who  was  entering  the  window  of  a con- 
servatory on  the  first  floor,  and  brought  down  the  flaps  between  his  teeth. 
Nor  did  this  trophy  content  him,  for  utterly  disdaining  a bit  of  poisoned 
meat  thrown  at  him,  he  pointed  and  yelped  at  the  thief  till  the  alarm  was 
giyen,  and  the  fellow  discovered.  The  Same  dog  permitted  a robin  through 
a whole  winter  to  take  shelter  in  his  den.  It  was  a most  singular  spec- 
tacle to  witness  ; for  so  much  familiarity,  and,  as  it  seemed,  affection,  grew 
up  between  them,  that  while  robin  hopped  and  chirped  about  between  his 
shaggy  paws,  or  upon  his  head  and  body,  our  Newfoundland  would  stand 
or  lie  perfectly  still,  his  small  brown  eyes  winking  and  blinking,  and  his 
well-clothed  tail  gently  wagging  to  and  fro  with  satisfaction.  A feat  of 
this  dog  deserves  commemoration.  .A  boy  belonging  to  the  house  had  not 
returned  home  at  the  usual  hour,  to  the  great  alarm  of  his  mother.  The 
dog  seemed  to  share  in  the  general  disturbance,  followed  the  servant  sent 
in  one  direction  to  seek  out  the  truant,  but  soon  distanced  and  lost  sight  of 
him,  and  was  the  first  to  discover  the  boy’s  apparel  on  the  water’s  edge, 
and  a few  minutes  after  the  boy  himself  in  the  river,  who  was  then  sink- 
ing. The  noble  animal  plunged  in,  and  rescued  the  child,  who,  it  appeared 
had  run  off  with  his  elder  brother’s  corks,  and  being  of  a determined  and 
independent  character,  had  ventured  to  swim  by  himself.  At  the  moment 
of  the  time  of  the  dog’s  approach,  he  had  got  embarrassed  and  entangled 
in  his  machinery,  and  must  certainly  have  been  drowned  but  for  this  timely 
assistance. 

Epitome  of  War.— -The  history  of  every  war  is  very  like  a scene  I once 
saw  in  Nithsdale  (Scotland).  Two  boys  from  different  schools  met  one 
fine  day  upon  the  ice.  They  eyed  each  other  awhile  in  silence,  with 
rather  jealous  and  indignant  looks,  and  with  defiance  on  each  brow. 
“What  are  ye  glowrin  at,  Billy?” — “What’s  that  to  you,  Donald?  I’ll 
look  whar  I’ve  a mind,  an’  hinder  me  if  ye  daur.”  To  this  a hearty  blow 
was  the  return  ; and  then  began  such  a battle  ! It  being  Saturday,  all  the 


boys  of  both  schools  were  on  the  ice,  and  the  fight  instantly  became 
general.  At  first  they  fought  at  a distance,  with  missile  weapons,  such  as 
stones  and  snow-balls  ; but  at  length,  coming  hand  to  hand,  they  coped  in 
a rage,  and  many  bloody  raps  were  liberally  given  and  received.  I went 
up  to  try  if  I could  pacify  them ; for  by  this  time  a number  of  little  girls 
had  joined  the  affray,  and  I was  afraid  they  would  be  killed.  So, 
addressing  one  party,  I asked,  “What  are  you  fighting  those  boys  for? 
What  have  they  done  to  you  ?” — “Oh,  naething  at  a’,  maun  ; we  just  want 
to  gie  them  a gude  thrashin — that’s  a’.”  My  remonstrance  was  vain  ; at 
it  they  went  afresh  ; and  after  fighting  till  they  were  quite  exhausted,  one 
of  the  principal  heroes  stepped  forth  between  the  combatants,  himself 
covered  with  blood,  and  his  clothes  all  torn  to  tatters,  and  addressed  the 
opposing  party  thus  : — “ Weel,  I’ll  tell  you  what  we’ll  do  wi’  ye — if  yc’U 
let  us  alane,  we’ll  let  you  alane.”  There  was  no  more  of  it ; the  war  was  at 
an  end,  and  the  boys  scampered  away  to  their  play.  That  scene  was  a 
lesson  of  wisdom  to  me.  I thought  at  the  time,  and  have  often  thought 
since,  that  this  trivial  affray  was  the  best  epitome  of  war  in  general  that  I 
had  ever  seen.  Kings  and  ministers  of  state  are  just  a set  of  grown-up 
children,  exactly  like  the  children  I speak  of,  with  only  this  material 
difference — that,  instead  of  fighting  out  for  themselves  the  needless  quarrels 
they  have  raised,  they  sit  in  safety  and  look  on,  hound  on  their  innocent 
but  servile  subjects  to  battle,  and  then,  after  an  immense  waste  of  blood 
and  treasure,  are  glad  to  make  the  boy’s  condition — “if  ye’ll  let  us  alane, 
we’ll  let  you,  alane.” 


LITERATURE  AMD  ART, 


MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS  AND  REMAINS  OF  THE  REV. 

ROBERT  HALL,  with  a Memoir  of  his  Life.  By  Olinthus  Gregory, 

LL.D.  ; and  a critical  estimate  of  his  character  by  John  Foster,  author 

of  Essays  on  Decision  of  Character.  Bohn’s  Standard  Library.  Bohn, 

York  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

Robert  Hall  was  one  of  the  most  eloquent  preachei'3  of  his  day.  He 
was  in  many  respects  a peculiar  man.  He  was  evidently  intended  by 
nature  for  an  orator.  He  had  a wonderful  power  of  mental  abstraction 
and  of  phraseology.  He  could  write  inwardly  on  his  memory,  which  was 
so  retentive  as  to  preserve  the  impression  for  years,  so  that  he  could 
repeat  verbatim  discourses  which  were  only  meditated,  and  never  com- 
mitted to  writing.  Indeed,  writing  was  to  him  a very  great  difficulty  and 
a bodily  pain.  His  sermon  on  infidelity,  which  he  had  preached  several 
times,  he  condescended  to  publish  at  the  request  of  friends.  But  how  was 
it  to  be  committed  to  paper  ? Dr.  Gregory  proposed  to  be  his  amanueusis  ; 
but  this  he  would  not  consent  to.  He  undertook  the  labour  himself,  and 
dealt  it  out  in  scraps  during  seven  weeks,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
preached  twenty  other  sermons.  The  writing  was  so  painful,  that  he 
wrote  several  pages  lying  on  the  floor,  to  give  relief  to  the  aching  of  his 
back,  yet  in  the  pulpit  all  this  weakness  vanished.  How  very  differently 
men  are  constituted  ! Some  men  cannot  think  without  the  pen  in  their 
hands  ; others  never  think  so  well  as  when  addressing  a crowd  of  hearers, 
and  are  confounded  by  the  presence  of  a single  individual — nay,  even 
confounded  by  the  fact  of  holding  a pen  for  the  purpose  of  writing.  The 
memorials  of  such  a man  as  Hall  must  always  be  interesting,  though  his 
written  words  are  far  inferior  to  his  spoken  ones,  which  are  for  ever  lost. 
In  the  remains  there  is  a review  of  Foster’s  Essays.  Thus  we  have  Hall 
reviewed  by  Foster  and  Foster  by  Hall ; two  very  eminent  men,  the  one  as 
a speaker  and  the  other  as  a writer.  With  extraordinary  talent  for 
illustrating  and  advocating  current  opinions  or  doctrines,  Hall  had  little 
original  about  his  mind.  We  admire  more  than  we  learn.  There  is  too 
much  of  the  politician  and  philosopher  in  him,  and  too  little  of  the  divine. 
The  pulpit  should  not  forget  its  own  mission.  Its  power  lies  in  its  strict 
fidelity  to  its  original  vocation.  The  language  of  the  religion  of  Nature 
may  be  very  beautiful  in  poetry,  but  it  is  not  the  canonical  language  of 
the  pulpit.  The  religion  of  Nature  did  not  organize  the  Christian  Church, 
and  whenever  the  people  learn  to  talk  the  language  of  the  religion  of 
Nature,  the  mission  of  the  pulpit  is  in  jeopardy.  The  pulpit,  however,  is 
actually  teaching  that  language  unwittingly,  and  apparently  unconscious 
of  the  result ; nay,  blaming  others  for  its  own  works. 


CRIME;  OR,  THE  GAMESTER’S  DAUGHTER.  By  R.  Beding- 

field.  Thompson,  James  Street,  Gray’s  Inn  Lane. 

This  is  the  production  of  an  original  mind,  and  displays  great  depths  of 
thought  and  beauty  of  feeling.  The  story  is  thickly  interspersed  with 
imaginative  and  poetical  passages  of  great  beauty  and  interest.  It  is 
superior  to  the  former  tale  of  the  Peer  and  the  Blaclcsmith , which  was 
somewhat  repulsive  from  the  deformity  of  the  characters  introduced. 
Here  the  beautiful  has  been  more  carefully  studied,  and  the  offensive  more 
tastefully  and  judiciously  avoided.  The  writer’s  imagination  is  fertile  and 
rich  ; but  its  luxuriance  wants  pruning  and  subjection  to  greater  severity 
of  discipline  than  has  yet  been  enforced.  We  would  advise  him,  in  a 
friendly  way,  to  interweave  his  sentiment  and  philosophy  more  closely  with 
his  tale,  and  not  bring  it  out  as  a superficial  decoration  in  such  bold 
relief.  Bulwer  shows  much  skill  in  this  respect.  He  is  cautious  how  he 
interrupts  his  tale,  and  yet  he  revels  in  thought  of  every  variety.  Mr. 
Bedingfield  is  less  fearful.  We  have  no  doubt  that  he  interests  and  carries 
along  with  him  the  minds  of  many  of  his  readers,  but  he  has  the  power  of 
carrying  many  more,  and  creating  deeper  interest. 


AND  AMUSEMENT  FOR  THE  MILLION. 
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THE  RiDOLER. 


THE  RIDDLER’S  SOLUTIONS  OF  No.  147. 

Puzzle.  In  the  preset  t instance  we  shall  repeat  the  question,  in  order  that  the 
solution  may  be  better  understood:— Required  the  form  of  a solid  body  that  will  roll 
up  an  inclined  plane;  yet,  when  it  reaches  the  top,  it  will  in  reality  bo  lower  than 
when  it  first  moves  from  the  bottom.  Required,  also,  to  show  the  construction  of  the 
inclined  plane  on  which  it  is  intended  the  body  is  to  roll. 


a,  the  Solid  Body ; 


A,  a bird's  eye  view ; and  B,  a side  view  of  the  inclined  Plane. 


The  Roll'  r must  be  in  the  shape  of  two  Cones  united  at  their  bases,  as  in  Fig.  a.  The 
Inclined  Plane  (Fig-.  A)  consists  of  two  rails,  meeting  nearly  at  a point  at  one  extremity, 
and  farther  apart  at  the  other ; the  widest  end  being  more  elevated  than  the  narrow 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  side  view,  B.  If  the  Double  Cone  be  now  placed  on  the  narrow 
or  lower  end  of  the  Inclined  Plane  (Fig.  b),  it  will,  by  its  own  momentum,  without  any 
impulse  being  given,  roll  towards  the  other  end  (Fig.  c)  ; and  this  being  the  highest 
end,  the  Cone  appears  to  roll  upwards ; whereas,  on  observing  the  height  of  the  apex 
at  the,  beginning  (Fig.  d)  and  at  the  termination  of  its  course  (Fig  e),  it  will  be  seen 
that,  in  reality,  it  rolls  downwards,  or  falls  as  it  ascends,  the  centre  of  gravity  being  in 
the  axis.  The  shorter  the  Cone  the  more  rapid  will  be  the  motion  ; and  we  have 
adopted  that  form  in  our  diagram,  in  order  that  the  experiment  may  be  easily  and  suc- 
cessfully performed  with  a rough  model.  The  following  are  the  proportions  for  a large 
model : — The  Cone  may  be  18  inches  in  length,  and  0 inches  diameter  at  the  centre. 
The  elevation  of  the  Plane  must  be  less  than  the  radius  of  the  base  of  the  Cone. 
Take,  therefore,  two  pieces  of  wood  41-  inches  high,  and  placo  them  not  quite  the 
length  of  the  Roller  apart  from  each  other.  On  these  pieces  place  two  laths  or  bars, 
about  a yard  long,  bringing  their  other  ends  (like  the  legs  of  a pair  of  compasses,  when 
opened)  nearly  to  a point,  which  must  rest  on  a third  piece  of  wood  two  inches  high, 
and  the  Plane  is  complete,  the  elevation  being  half  an  inch  less  than  the  radius  of  the 
Cone.  On  this  scale  the  ascending  descent  is  more  apparent  during  the  progress  of  the 
Cone  to  the  top  of  the  Plane. — C.  R. — Carolus. — Fall. — Oiim. — C.  B. — Dim,  who  must 
be  a first-rate  mechanic,  has  sent  a very  elegant  metal  working-  model  of  the  inclined 
plane,  and  of  the  roller,  the  whole  packed  in  a wooden  case,  the  total  amount  of  car- 
riage, by  post,  being  only  one  penny  ! — Barieer.—  A.  D, — Liddiard. — VVainwrighi. 

Charade, — Torchlight. 


Rebus. — Magna  Charta,  Grasshopper. 


Names  of  Painters. — 1.  Canaletto.  2.  Caracci.  3.  Hogarth.  4.  Moreland.  5. 
Raphael.  G.  Vandervelde.  7.  Watteau.  8.  Landseer. 


Arithmetical  Questions.— 1.  £250,905  12s.,  and  £197,000  12s.  7 id. 

2.  £78  15.?.,  supposing  the  parallelogram  equal  in  length  to  the  perpendicular  of  the 
triangle,  ike. ; £84  8?.  id.,  supposing  it  to  be  a square,  which  is  the  least  expensive 
.form. 


3.6  The  portions  arc — 

A B C 1)  F F G Jo 
36  18  12  G 18  5-1  72  = 21G  *=  (i 

Trigonometrical  Question. — 340.56  Feet. 

The  Dilemma. — This  has  been  variously  and  ingeniously  answered  by  numerous  cor- 
respondents, whose  arguments,  however,  we  cannot  insert  at  full  length,  and,  there- 
fore, shall  not  specify  their  names.  One  says  he  ought  to  save  his  mother,  because  he 
might  get  another  wife,  and 'another  child,  but  not  another  mother.  But  what  is  the 
use  of  another  mother?  Another  says  his  wife,  because  she  is  part  of  himself,  and  self- 
preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nature.  But  it  is  only  an  instinctive  or  impulsive  law — 
the  law  of  selfishness,  A more  generous  law  requires  us  to  give  up  our  own  lives  for 
the  sake  of  others.  Religion  does  not  teach  us  to  save  ourselves  first.  Another  says, 
“ The  first  he  could  reach for  in  passing  by  one  he  would  show  favouritism.  Perhaps 
this  is  as  good  an  answer  as  can  be  given.  It  is  throwing  the  responsibility  on  Provi- 
dence. Death  to  a child  is  much  easier  than  to  an  adult.  There  is  no  fear — there  are 
no  regrets  ; and  the  blank  which  it  leaves  in  society  makes  no  difference  in  the  social 
position  or  circumstances  of  its  relatives.  It  lias  no  dependants  who  fall  a'ong  with  it, 
like  fruit  when  the  bough  is  broken.  It  is  an  unripe  apple  dropped  on  the  ground. 
Its  innocence  and  helplessness,  however,  are  so  engaging,  that  the  heart,  without  the 
head,  would  probably  give  it  the  preference.  It  is  one  of  those  questions  upon  which 
the  head  and  heart  will  never  agree  : consequently,  it  must  ever  remain — A dilemma. 

Ferguson  unnecessarily  finds  fault  with  the  solution  in  No.  146,  p.  671.  By  avoiding- 
tile  fractional  form  of  expression,  we  save  a line  or  two,  which  is  sometimes  of  impor- 
tance ; and  we  do  not  expect  our  readers  to  be  hypercritical.  Any  person  acquainted 
with  the  subject  understands  36  — 0 = 27  4-  3 = 9.  It  is  not  necessarily,  as  Ferguson 
says,  36  — 9 = 9 ; hut  it  means  also  36,  subtract  9 = 27,  divide  by  3 = 9.  It  is  the  his- 
tory of  a process  to  he  followed,  and  by  following  which  you  obtain  9.  We  have  already 
noticed  Gilbert’s  Dictionary,  and  highly  approve  of  it. 


Question.- — There  is  a combination  of  four  letters  making  one  syllable 
only,  -which  is  pronounced  in  English  in  eight  different  ways,  without 
transposing  the  letters.  What  is  it  ? Also  give  examples.  Olim. 


CHAIiADE. 

My  first,  though  your  house,  nay,  your  life,  he  defends, 

You  ungratefully  name  like  the  wretch  you  despise  ; 

My  second — I speak  it  with  grief— comprehends 

All  the  brave  and  the  good,  and  the  learn ’d  and  the  wise  ; 

Of  my  whole  I have  little  or  nothing  to  say, 

Except  that  it  tells  the  departure  of  day.  G.  H. 

REBUS. 

A wily  usurper  of  England's  throne  ; 

The  mother  of  many  an  evil  one  ; 

The  wisest  monarch  that  ever  reign’d  ; 

A blind  old  Scotchman,  for  poesy  famed  ; 

A witty  divine,  who  a madman  died  ; 

A Roman  prince,  who  Judea  defied  ; 

A child  of  Italia,  by  Shakspeare  renown  d : 

A Scottish  fanatic,  more  zealous  than  sound  ; 

A female  writer,  of  talent  and  wit; 

The  initials  of  these,  if  rightly  you  fit, 

A famed  King  of  Egypt  you’ll  cause  to  appear, 

Whoso  death  from  his  subjects  wrung  many  a tear.  Medicus. 

ARITHMETICAL  QUESTIONS. 

1.  I have  lent  a person  20  shillings,  and  he  promises  to  pay  me  in  four 

different  sums,  each  sum  being  the  aliquot  part  of  a pound.  What  are  the 
different  sums  ? C.  S. 

2.  My  curious  old  master  having  a tract  of  GOO  acres  of  coal  stratum, 
containing  two  seams — the  first  5 feet  3 inches  thick,  and  the  second  3 feet 
6 inches  thick — out  of  the  first  seam  three  parts  are  got,  and  one  left  ; and 
out  of  the  second  four  parts  are  got,  and  one  left.  “Now,”  says  my 
master,  “I  want  some  of  the  intelligent  correspondents  of  the  Family 
Herald  to  tell  me  how  long  the  colliery  will  last ; and  how  much  must  be 
wrought  out-of  each  seam,  so  that  they  may  terminate  together,  supposing 
the  annual  vend  of  the  two  seams  together  be  16,640  tons?  Bickerdike. 

I .Vote. — From  the  various  experiments  which  have  been  tried  on  the  produce  of  coal- 
mines it  has  been  found  that  one  acre  of  coal,  one  loot  thick,  will  produce  (if  all  be  got) 
1,510  tons ; consequently,  if  that  be  multiplied  by  any  thickness,  it  will  be  the  quantity 
that  acre  will  produce.] 

3.  In  the  north  of  England  there  is  a branch  railway,  whose  length  is  4 

miles  in  a straight  line,  perpendicular  to  the  end  of  which,  at  the  distance 
of  2 miles,  stands  a coal-wharf ; and  on  the  same  side,  at  the  perpendicular 
distance  of  3 miles  from  the  other  end,  there  is  a colliery.  Required  the 
distance  of  the  wharf  from  the  colliery,  and  the  lengths  respectively  of  the 
two  roads  which  are  formed  from  them,  and  which  meet  at  a point  on  the 
branch  railway,  the  sum  of  the  lengths  of  the  two  roads  being  a minimum, 
or  less  than  the  sum  of  the  lengths  if  the  roads  were  to  meet  at  any  other 
point  on  the  said  branch?  Ferguson. 

A Paradoxical  Question. — A gentleman  dying  left  his  executor  a 
sum  not  amounting  to  £2,000,  to  be  so  divided  amongst  his  relations,  that 
his  father  and  mother,  his  son  and  his  grandson,  his  brother  and  his 
daughter  should  each  receive  a sum  not  less  than  £666  13?.  'id.  Query  : 
the  line  of  kindred,  ami  exact  sum  left  ? Sent  by  G.  Adcock. 


Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  Dictionary,  inserted  the  word  mufti,  but  omitted  the 
word  muffin,  though  it  is  said  that  he  generally  ate  four  at  breakfast ! 

A gentleman  of  grave  deportment  was  busily  blowing  bubbles  of  soap 
and  water,  and  attentively  observing  them  as  they  expanded  and  burst  in 
the  sunshine.  A pert  youth  fell  into  a fit  of  laughter  at  a sight  so  strange, 
and  which  showed,  as  he  thought,  folly  or  insanity.  “Be  ashamed,  young 
man,”  said  one  who  passed  by,  “of  your  rudeness  and  ignorance.  You 
behold  the  greatest  philosopher  of  the  age,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  investigating 
the  nature  of  light  and  colours,  by  a series  of  experiments  no  less  curious 
than  useful,  though  you  deem  them  childish  and  insignificant.” 

Lord  Bacon’s  Study. — The  sanctum  sanctorum  of  this  once  illustrious 
man  was  situated  about  half  a mile  from  his  mansion  at  Gorhambury,  near 
St.  Albans.  Little  of  it  now  remains  but  a few  red  bricks  and  fragments 
of  freestone,  whilst  in  the  rear  of  the  once-existing  building  are  now  grow- 
ing in  luxuriance  the  ash  and  beech  tree.  Its  site  is  now  in  the  centre  of 
an  extensive  cornfield,  in  juxtaposition  with  a large  woodland  territory, 
called  Pise  Wood,  forming  a part  of  the  Gorhambury  estate. 

Husbandry  in  Ancient  Times. — Husbandry  is  not  only  the  most 
ancient,  but  also  the  most  useful  of  arts.  This  alone  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  support  of  human  life  ! and  without  it  other  pursuits  would 
be  in  vain.  The  exercise,  therefore,  of  this  art,  was  justly  accounted  most 
honourable  among  the  ancients.  Thus,  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  world, 
we  find  the  greatest  heroes  wielding  the  share  as  well  as  the  sword,  and 
the  fairest  lv  Is  no  more  disdaining  to  hold  a crook  than  a sceptre.  The 
ancient  Roman,  owed  their  glory  and  power  to  husbandry;  and  their  famous 
republic  never  flourished  so  much  as  when  their  greatest  men  ploughed  with 
their  own  hands.  Lucius  Quintus  Cincinnatus  was  found  naked  at  the 
plough  when  he  was  summoned  to  take  the  Dictatorship  ; and  when  he 
had  settled  the  Commonwealth,  the  glorious  old  man  returned  to  the 
tillage  of  his  small  farm,  laden  with  the  praises  of  the  Roman  people. 
Caius  Fabricius  and  Curius  Dentatus,  those  patterns  of  temperance  who 
drove  Pyrrhus  out  of  Italy,  and  vanquished  the  Samnites  and  Sabines,  were 
as  diligent  in  cultivating  their  fields  as  they  were  valiant  and  successful 
in  war.  But  when  the  virtuous  industry  of  this  great  people  gave  way 
to  luxury  and  effeminacy,  the  loss  of  their  glory  attended  on  their  neglect 
of  husbandry,  and  by  degrees  they  fell  a prey  to  barbarous  nations. 
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FAMILY  HERALD. 


RAM  DOM  READINGS. 


Why  is  the  English  victory  in  the  Punjaub  nothing  to  boast  of?  Because 
it  was  over  a sick  (Sikh)  army. 

“What  right  have  you  to  be  sick  !”  said  a schoolmaster  to  a pupil.  “ A 
constitutional  right,”  was  the  reply. 

The  three  ex-Lord  Chancellors  are  called,  amongst  the  Chancery  ushers, 
X,  XX,  and  XXX. 

“Faix,”  said  Tim  Conolly,  speaking  of  his  wife’s  tea,  “them  that  gets 
the  laist  of  it  is  best  served.”  , 

“If  I advance  this,”  said  a credulous  lender,  “ will  you  pay  your  note 
punctually?” — “I  will,  on  my  honour,”  replied  a young  Hibernian;  “the 
expense  of  the  protest  and  all  /” 

An  Irish  paper  mentions  the  case  of  a sick  man  at  Thorn-end  Gate, 
who,  in  a fit  of  delirium,  got  up  and  ate  several  bank  notes  by  way  of  dis- 
appointment to  his  expectant  heirs. 

r'  “Ephraim,  are  you  fond  of  music?” — “Yes,  particularly.” — “Don’t 
you  think  the  iass-soon  is  a most  effective  instrument?” — “Nothing  to 
compare,  Simon,  to  the  harp- oon  for  effect — nothing.” 

The  New  Orleans  Delta,  describing  a serenading  party  in  that  city,  says, 
“Iustrumentally,  they  were  very  strong — musically,  they  were  very  weak.” 

The  musquitoes  are  said  to  be  small  insects,  but  we  have  seen  one  move 
a person  that  weighed  two  hundred  pounds  and  kept  him  moving  the  whole 
night. 

A gentleman  was  speaking  the  other  day  on  the  kindness  of  his  friends 
in  visiting  him.  One  old  aunt,  in  particular,  visited  him  regularly  twice  a 
year,  and  stayed  six  months  each  time. 

On  Wednesday  week,  at  Bristol,  a leopardess  escaped  from  the  Zoo- 
logical Gardens,  and  scampered  over  Durdham  Downs.  A lame  beggar, 
“a  poor  sailor,  your  honour!”  threw  down  his  crutches,  and  galloped  like 
Beeswing! 

An  inveterate  smoker,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Matlock,  was  told  by  his 
medical  attendant,  a few  evenings  ago,  that  tobacco  would  be  the  means  of 
shortening  his  days;  to  which  he  replied,  “Well,  never  mind,  it  has 
afforded  the  means  of  lengthening  many  of  my  nights.” 

On  the  evening  of  Friday,  February  27,  a bat  was  flitting  about  in  the 
Strand,  near  the  Lyceum  Theatre.  This  was  very  early  for  the  creature  to 
be  in  search  of  its  insect  food  ; but  perhaps  it  might  be  looking  for  the 
Cricket  if  it  left  its  hearth.- — Literary  Gazette. 

“Halloo,  Sharp,”  said  I’op,  meeting  him  the  other  day  in  the  street, 
“ you  hobble,  my  boy  ; what’s  the  matter  with  you  ?” — “ Oh,  I had  my  feet 
crushed  through  the  carelessness  of  a conductor,  the  other  day,  between 

the  cars,  that’s  all.” — “And  don’t  you  mean  to  sue  for  damages?” ■ 

“Damages!  no;  I have  had  damages  enough  from  them  already— hadn’t 
I better  sue  for  repairs  ?” 

A mad  wag,  out  of  sport,  sent  last  week  to  one  of  his  female  friends  a 
box  of  “ Lucifer  matches.”  The  next  time  they  met,  the  lady  calmly 
thanked  her  friend  for  his  useful  gift.  The  donor  was  not  a little  surprised 
to  find  himself  thus  detected,  and  naturally  inquired,  “Why,  what 
makes  you  attribute  the  gift  to  me?” — “Because,”  she  instantly  replied, 
“I  found  your  name  upon  it.” 

An  honest  farmer,  who  was  at  an  agricultural  dinner,  where  the  late 
Duke  of  Buccleuch  was  in  the  chair,  and  a round  of  fighting  men  being 
toasted,  one  giving  Wellington,  another  Graham,  and  a third  Hill,  and  so 
on,  said,  when  it  came  to  his  turn,  “I’ll  gie  ye  Saunders  Pirgivie  o’Chrich- 
tondean,  for  he’s  had  a sair  fecht  wi’  the  world  a’  his  life— an  honest  man 
wi’  a big  family.” 

During  a late  commercial  panic,  a manufacturer  in  the  west  of  Scotland 
was  met  by  a friend  who  inquired  very  anxiously  how  his  affairs  were 
looking  in  the  present  threatening  crisis.  “Oh!  they’re  lookino-  black 
enough,”  said  the  manufacturer,  disconsolately;  “I  owe  five  thousand 
pounds  and  I have  not  five  thousand  pence  to  pay  it  with.” — “ Od,  that’s 
awfu’ !”  said  his  simple  interlocutor  naively  ; “man,  I wonner  ye  can  sleep 
in  your  bed  at  nicht:” — “I  don’t  see  what’s  to  hinder  me  to  sleep  in  my 
bed,”  replied  the  manufacturer,  “but  I mony  a time  wonner  that  my 
creditors  can  sleep  in  theirs.” 

A boy,  on  being  one  day  hurried  at  his  dinner,  in  order  that  he  might 
not  be  late  at  school,  and  seeing  a plum-pudding  placed  upon  the  table  just 
at  the  moment  he  should  have  started,  put  back  his  watch  five  or  six 
minutes,  so  that  he  might  enjoy  his  share  of  the  dish.  O'’  1 is  arriving  at 
school,  his  master  severely  reproved  him  for  being  after  We  proper  time, 
when  the  boy  took  out  his  watch,  and  showing  it  to  his  master  said' 
“ Yours  must  have  gained,  sir.”— -“  Impossible  !”  replied  the  master,  as'  he 
inflicted  on  the  back  of  the  urchin  several  sharp  blows  of  the  cane.  The 
boy  said  he  was  sure  it  had  ; for  it  had  gained  him  a good  caning. 


WAR  AND  LOVE. 

War  and  Love  are  strange  compeers  ; 

War  sheds  blood,  and  Love  sheds  tears  ; 
War  has  swords,  and  Love  has  darts  ; 

War  breaks  heads,  and  Love  breaks  hearts. 


J okes  in  Statues. — Over  an  Ironmonger’s  shop  in  the  Strand  may  be 
seen  a full-length  statue  of  Justice,  holding  a pair  of  scales  ; but,  unfortu- 
nately, one  scale  is  ever  so  much  lower  than  the  other.  It  only  requires 
the  two  scales  being  labelled  “rich”  and  “poor,”  and  the  satire  on  the 
present  age  is  perfect — Almanack  of  the  Month. 

A Nun’s  First  Wish.— Southey,  in  his  Omniana,  relates  the  fol- 
lowing : — -“When  I was  last  at , a nun  made  her  escape  from  the  Irish 

nunnery.  The  first  thing  for  which  she  inquired,  when  she  reached  the 
house  in  which  she  was  to  be  secreted,  was  a looking-glass.  She  had 
entered  the  convent  when  only  five  years  old,  and  from  that  time  had 
never  seen  her  own  face.” 

Bull  and  no  Bull. — “I  was  going,”  said  an  Irishman,  “over  West- 
minister bridge  the  other  day,  and  I met  Pat  Hewins.  ‘Hewins,’  says  1, 
‘how  are  you?’ — ‘Pretty  well,  I thank  you,  Donnelly,’ said  he. — ‘Don- 
nelly !’ said  I,  ‘ that’s  not  my  name  !’ — ‘Faith!  no  more  is  mine  Hewins,’ 
said  he.  So  we  looked  at  each  other  again,  and  sure  it  turned  out  to  be 
neither  of  us  ; and  sure  where’s  the  bull  in  that  now  ?” 

A Hint. — Nothing  can  be  more  favourable  for  a direct  railway  line  than 
the  Great  Chinese  wall.  Not  an  impediment  exists;  it  is  simply  to  lay 
down  the  rails,  forward  the  carriages,  and— procure  a traffic.  This  is 
worthy  of  the  most  favourable  consideration  ; as  there  can  be  no  doubt 
the  promoters  would  be  seconded  by  the  Chinese  themselves.  We  throw 
out  the  hint,  let  those  profit  by  it  who  can  appreciate  the  scheme. — 
Literary  Herald. 


The  Cries  op  Parliament. — Among  the  London  Cries  alluded  to  in 
various  descriptions  of  the  metropolis,  those  uttered  by  the  voice  of  Parlia- 
ment have  been  somewhat  unaccountably  omitted.  These  cries,  and  their 
import,  are  principally  the  following  : — 


Hear,  hear  ! implies 

Oh!  ho!  ,, 

Tremendous  cheering  ,, 

Ironical  ditto  ,, 

Question  ! and  Spoke  ! , , 

Order!  ,, 

Cock-a-doodle-doo  ! , , 


An  obvious  truism. 

A disagreeable  truth. 

A bit  of  clap-trap. 

An  lion,  gentlemen  committing  himself. 
We  don’t  want  to  year  you. 

Turn  him  out ! 

A moral  maxim.  Punch. 


The  Effect  of  Habit. — Ellen’s  stay  in  my  landlady’s  service  was  not 
of  long  duration  ; for  my  landlady  herself  was  taken  suddenly  ill  — was 
dying.  A friend  of  the  invalid  sent  twice  a day  to  inquire  how  she  had 
slept  and  how  she  had  sat  up.  Ellen  regularly  brought  down  the  answer, 
“ My  missis’s  compliments,  and  she  had  a very  indifferent  night ;”  or,  “ My 
missis’s  compliments,  and  she  feels  very  weak  to-day.”  This  went  on  for 
six  weeks,  twice  a day  for  six  weeks,  and  Ellen  seemed  to  grow  more  and 
more  sensible  of  the  kindness  and  attention  every  time  the  messenger 
came.  The  compliments  were  sent  back  as  usual,  but  the  intelligence 
became  sadder  and  sadder.  At  length,  one  day,  when  the  friendly  inquiry 
after  the  health  of  her  mistress  came  as  before,  poor  Ellen  crept  to  the 
door  with  swollen  eyes  streaming  with  tears,  and  sobbed  out  the  melan- 
choly answer,  “ My  missis’s  compliments,  and  she  died  this  morning  at 
eight  o’clock.”  Here  is  the  “ruling  passion”  displaying  its  strength,  not 
exactly  in  death,  but  in  its  close  neighbourhood. — Laman  Blanchard’s 
Sketches  from  Life. 

The  Philosopher’s  Stone. — The  eccentric  but  brilliant  John  Randolph, 
once  rose  suddenly  up  in  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
screamed  out  at  the  top  of  his  shrill  voice — “Mr.  Speaker  ! Mr.  Speaker  ! 
I have  discovered  the  philosopher’s  stone.  It  is — Pay  as  you  go  !”  John 
Randolph  dropped  many  rich  gems  from  his  mouth,  but  never  a richer  one 
than  that.  “Pay  as  you  go.”  and  you  need  not  dodge  sheriffs  and  con- 
stables. “ Pay  as  you  go,”  and  you  can  walk  the  streets  with  an  erect 
back  and  a manly  front,  and  you  have  no  fear  of  those  you  meet.  You 
can  look  at  any  man  in  the  eye  without  flinching.  You  won’t  have  to 
cross  the  highway  to  avoid  a dun,  or  to  look  intentionally  into  the  shop 
windows  to  avoid  seeing  a creditor.  “ Pay  as  you  go,”  and  you  can  snap 
your  fingers  at  the  wTorld,  and  when  you  laugh,  it  will  be  a hearty,  honest 
one.  It  seems  to  us  sometimes,  that  we  can  almost  tell  the  Laugh  of  a 
poor  debtor.  He  looks  around  as  though  he  was  in  doubt  whether  the 
la.ugh  was  not  the  property  of  his  creditors,  and  not  included  in  articles 
exempted  from  “attachment”  When  he  does  succeed  in  getting  out  an 
abortion  of  a laugh — for  it  is  nothing  but  an  abortion — he  appears  frigh- 
tened, and  looks  as  though  he  expected  it  would  be  pounced  upon  by  a 
constable.  “ Pay  as  you  go,”  and  you  will  meet  smiling  faces  at  home — • 
happy,  cherry-cheeked,  smiling  children — a contented  wife — a cheerful 
hearth-stone.  John  Randolph  was  right.  It  is  the  philosopher’s  stone. 


EPIGRAM. 

Oh  that’s  quite  another  pair  of  shoes.” — Vulgar  Saying. 

They  say  that,  in  adopting  Cobden’s  views, 

The  Premier  stepp’d  at  once  into  his  shoes  ; 

But  there’s  a simile  that  better  suits  : 

Peel  has  stepp’d  into  Cobden’s  seven-leagued-boots. 

Almanack  of  the  Month. 
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I’VE  LOVELY  DREAMS. 

I’ve  lovely  dreams  and  beautiful,  come  thronging  o’er  my  brain; 

And  I never  wake  to  cold  dull  life,  but  I fain  would  sleep  again. 
Sometimes  I see  the  ocean,  while  each  proud  high  mountain  wave 
I rise  o’er,  and  with  ecstacy  each  unknown  danger  brave; 

I fly  o’er  rocky  mountains,  with  such  speed  still  it  doth  seem 
A wild,  sublime  reality,  and  not  a passing  dream. 

Sometimes  I hear  soft  music,  and  sweet  gentle  voices  fill 

My  ear  with  sounds  so  deep,  that  through  my  very  soul  they  thrill; 

They  are  tones  so  mild,  so  exquisite,  so  treasured,  and  so  dear, 

As  they  fall  upon  the  willing,  the  intently -listening  ear. 

But  dearer  are  the  words  those  voices  speak  before  they  part — • 

The  words  of  gentleness  and  love — the  music  of  the  heart  I 

Those  voices  come  from  forms  that  wreathe  my  happy  brow  with  flowers, 
And  love  me  with  a love  like  mine  through  summer’s  ceaseless  hours ; 
For  winter  never  enters  in  my  dreams — all,  all  is  gay, 

And  with  beloved  and  loving  ones,  my  moments  pas3  away! 

There’s  nothing  in  my  dreams  to  cast  upon  my  soul  a blight — 

They’re  enveloped  all  in  loveliness,  pure,  beautiful  and  bright! 

But  I waken  to  a dreary  world!  my  spirit  yearns  in  vain 
For  a real  deep  affection,  so  I long  to  dream  again. 

I think  my  heart  would  break  if  sleep  had  pictures  such  as  life, 

So  full  of  vain  affection,  so  blent  with  grief  and  strife; 

But  ’tis  borne  up!  for  each  midnight  with  its  dear  illusions  beams, 

And  I bless  the  God  of  Heaven,  who  gives  my  soul  such  lovely  dreams  I 

Elizabeth. 


THE  STORY-TELLER. 

ILLUMINATION;  OR,  THE  SLEEP  WALKER. 

By  Heinrich  Zschokke  * 

Introduction. 

To  the  healing  of  our  wounds,  received  at  the  battle  of  Molito 
(we  were  four  German  officers),  contributed  not  a little  the  charms, 
beauty,  and  seclusion  of  the  villa,  the  hospitality  anil  goodness  of  our 
wealthy  host,  Ambvosio  Faustino,  and  the  grace  of  his  very  lovely  wife; 
but  most  of  all  were  we  aided  by  the  pleasing  discovery,  that  the  open- 
hearted  Faustino,  a3  well  as  his  wife,  was  of  German  descent.  He  had 
formerly  been  called  Faust,  but  through  a singular  chain  of  events  had 
been  induced  to  make  a settlement  in  Italy,  and  alter  his  name.  The 
exquisite  pleasure  of  exchanging  words  in  our  mother  tongue,  fur 
from  the  heaven  of  our  native  land,  inspired  us  with  reciprocal  confidence. 

I had  permission  to  pass  my  morning  hours  in  Faustino’s  library. 
There  I found,  amid  a splendid  collection  of  well-selected  works,  some 
volumes  of  Italian  manuscript,  written  by  Faustino  himself.  They  were 
“Remarkable  Events  from  his  own  Life,”  mingled  with  observations  upon 
painting  and  sculpture.  When  I asked  that  I might  be  allowed  to  read 
these,  Faustino  was  not  only  kind  enough  to  grant  the  favour,  but  he 
even  opened  one  of  the  bundles,  and  pointed  out  with  his  finger  what  I 
should  peruse.  “ Only  read  it,”  said  he,  “ and  believe  me,  it  is  true, 
as  incredible  as  it  all  appears.  Even  to  myself,  although  I have  ex- 
perienced it  all,  it  seems  at  times  a mere  illusion  of  the  imagination.” 

He  acquainted  me  also  with  several  small  collateral  circumstances. 
But  enough  in  the  way  of  preliminary.  Here  follows  an  extract  from 
Faustino’s,  or  rather  Faust's  “ Remarkable  Events.” 

The  Adventure  at  Venzoni. 

On  the  12th  of  September,  1771,  at  Spilemberg,  I passed  over  the  river 
Tagliamento.  I approached  the  borders  of  Germany,  my  father-land, 
which  I had  not  seen  for  many  years,  with  firm  steps.  Yet  my  mind  was 
oppressed  with  an  indescribable  dejection.  It  seemed  as  if  some  invisible 
influence  was  drawing  me  back.  It  cried  within  me  constantly — Return  — 
return!  In  fact,  I stopped  several  times  upon  that  miserable  road,  and 


* Whey  and  Putnam’s  Library  of  Choice  Reading,  just  published,  contains  a 
selection  of  Tales  by  the  same  popular  German  Author,  which  may  bo  had  separately  In 
two  cheap  portable  volumes.  This  tale  will  there  be  found  unabridged, 


| as  I looked  back  upon  Italy  would  have  returned  to  Venice,  had  I not 
| asked  myself,  “What  wilt  thou  do?  How  const  thou  live?”  and  I 
[ advanced  again  toward  the  dark  mountains  that  towered  above  amidst 
I clouds  and  rain. 

I had  little  money  in  my  pocket,  scarcely  enough  to  enable  me  to  reach 
Vienna,  unless  I begged  by  the  way,  or  sold  my  watch,  linen,  and  my  best 
suit,  which  I carried  in  my  knapsack.  The  brightest  portion  of  my  youth 
had  been  passed  in  Italy,  to  perfect  myself  in  painting  and  sculpture;  but 
by  the  time  I became  seven  arid  twenty,  I had  just  learned  enough  to  know 
that  I never  could  produce  anything  great.  It  is  true  that  my  friends  in 
Rome  were  often  kind  enough  to  encourage  me,  and  occasionally  I 
received  very  good  prices  lor  some  of  my  paintings.  But  this  was  slight 
consolation,  since  I could  not  help  despising  my  own  unsatisfactory  crea- 
tions. I had  a painful  conscionsness  that  I was,  and  must  remain, 
incapable  of  calling  images  to  life  with  the  brush  or  with  the  chisel.  This 
almost  made,  me  despair.  I did  not  desire  money,  hut  I longed  for  the 
power  of  art.  I cursed  the  years  that  were  lost,  and  cursed  myself.  I 
longed  for  a solitude  in  which  I might  forget  myself,  and  transformed  into 
a village  schoolmaster,  or  some  such  thing,  I might  thus  punish  the  pre- 
sumptuous'pride  which  had  driven  me  to  rivalry  w;th  Raphael  and  Angelo. 

The  rainy  weather,  which  had  lasted  several  days,  increased  my 
uneasiness.  Could  I but  die!  was  often  my  thought.  A fresh  shower 
had  diverted  me  from  the  road  into  the  refuge  of  a tree.  I sat  down 
upon  a rock,  and  reflected  for  a long  time,  and  with  deep  sadness,  upon 
the  hopes  and  plans  of  life  which  had  been  destroyed.  I was  amidst  the 
solitudes  of  the  wild  hills.  The  cold  rain  poured  down  in  torrents, 
and  not  far  from  me  a swollen  mountain  brook  roared  amongst  the  crags. 

“What  will  become  of  me?”  sighed  I.  I then  looked  to  see  if  the 
torrent  was  deep  enough  to  drown  me,  and  was  vexed  that  I had  not 
already  put  an  end  to  my  sorrows  in  thoTagliamento.  Suddenly  I was 
seized  with  inexpressible  pain — a death  -like  agony.  I shuddered  at  my 
own  determinations,  or  rather  wishes.  I sprang  up  and  fled  onward 
through  the  pouring  rain,  as  if  I would  escape  from  myself.  It  was 
already  evening,  and  somewhat  late. 

I arrived  at  a singular-looking  large  house,  standing  alone,  not  far  from 
the  town  of  Venzoni.  The  gathering  darkness,  the  continued  tempest  of 
rain,  and  my  own  exhaustion,  induced  me  to  enter  this  building,  which 
displayed  a friendly  and  inviting  sign  of  entertainment  to  the  stranger. 
As  I passed  the  threshold  a violent  shuddering  seized  me,  and  the  same 
death-like  agony  came  over  me  which  I had  experienced  as  I sat  upon  the 
rock  in  the  forest..  I stopped  in  the  doorway  to  recover  my  breath,  but  I 
revived  as  quickly;  and  as  I entered  the  innkeepers  warm  room,  and 
breathed  the  atmosphere  with  living  men,  1 felt  calmer  than  I had  been 
for  many  previous  days.  These  were  doubtless  alternations  of  health 
caused  by  physical  weakness. 

I was  made  welcome,  and  cheerfully  threw  my  knapsack  down  upon  the 
table.  They  showed  me  a small  ante-chamber  where  I could  exchange  my 
wet  clothes  for  dry  ones;  but  as  I was  dressing,  I heard  hasty  steps  upon 
the  stairs,  the  room-door  open,  and  rapid  inquiries  made  about  me,  such 
as,  “If  I were  going  to  remain  over  night;  whether  Dame  on  foot  with 
a knapsack  on  my  back;  whether  I had  light  hair,  and  many  other 
questions  of  the  same  sort.  The  speakers  went  away,  but  soon  returned, 
and  another  voice  asked  the  same  questions.  I could  not  understand  all 

this.  _ ...  i 

On  returning  to  the  public  room,  all  eyes  were  bent  inquisitively  upon 
me,  but  I behaved  as  if  I bad  not  noticed  anything.  I was  tormented  by  a 
curiosity  to  know  why  they  had  asked  for  mo  with  such  earnestness,  and 
turning  the  conversation,  first  upon  the  weather,  and  next  from  the 
weather  to  travelling,  then  asked  if  any  strangers  were  in  the  house? 
“ Certainly,”  said  they,  “ there  is  a noble  family  from  Germany,  con- 
sisting of  an  old  gentleman,  a young  lady,  who  is  very  sick,  but  beau*ilul 
as  a picture,  an  elderly  lady  of  rank,  probably  the  young  lady’s  mother,  a 
physiciau,  two  men-servants,  and  two  ladies  -maids.  Their  excf  dencies 
had  arrived  about  noon,  and  been  detained,  partly  by  the  bad  weatner, 
and  partly  by  the  weakness  of  the  young  lady.  I learned,  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  physician,  as  well  as  the  old  gentleman,  had  ent  irei.  the 
room  in  haste,  and  inquired  for  me  with  anxiety  ami  astonis''ment.  l a - 
host  assured  me,  “that  their  excellencies  were  well  acquainted  with  me; 
I ought  to  go  up  stairs,  for  I should  certainly  find  them  old  friends,  since 
it  appeared  that  they  had  been  expecting  me.” 

I 6hook  my  head,  convinced  that  there  was  some  mistake.  I had  not  a 
single  noble  acquaintance  in  the  wide  world,  and  they  were  not  likely  to 
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be  Germans.  I was  confirmed  in  my  belief  by  an  old  servant  of  the 
strangers,  who  came  and  sat  down  at  the  table  beside  me,  and  asked  for 
wine,  in  broken  Italian.  When  I spoke  to  him  in  German  he  seemed 
pleased  to  hear  his  mother  tongue,  and  told  me  what  he  knew  about  the 
family  he  served.  The  gentleman  was  the  Count  Yon  Hormegg,  who  was 
taking  his  daughter  to  Italy  fra  change  of  air. 

The  move  the  old  man  drank,  the  more  talkative  he  became.  He  looked 
quite  gloomy  when  he  first  sa  down  beside  me,  but  over  the  second  bottle 
he  was  very  gay.  When  I to’  1 him  that  I thought  of  going  to  Germany, 
he  sighed  deeply,  looked  towards  heaven,  and  tears  rose  in  his  eyes. 
“ Could  I but  go  with  you!  could  I but  go  with  you!”  he  continued 
with  earnestness,  but  in  a low  tone-;  “I  can  stand  it  no  longer.  ' I believe 
a curse  rests  upon  this  family.  Strange  things  are  going  on.  I dare  not 
say  what;  and  if  I did,  sir,  nobody  would  believe  me.” 

The  Melancholy  Travelling  Party. 

With  the  third  flask  of  wine,  old  Sebald,  for  so  he  was  called,  had 
given  himself  permission  to  speak  freely. 

“Mr.  Countryman,”  said  he,  looking  anxiously  around  the  room — but 
there  was  no  one  else  in  it,  as  we  sat  alone  beside  two  dimly-burning 
tapers.  “ Mr.  Countryman,  they  cannot  blindfold  me.  Amidst  this  over- 
flowing abundance  of  wealth  there  stalks  a curse.  The  Evil  Spirit  has  the 
mastery  here.  Gcd  be  merciful  to  us!  The  count  has  a mine  of  gold, 
but  he  creeps  about  like  a pool’  sinner,  and  seldom  speaks.  He  takes  no 
pleasure  in  life.  The  old  lady,  who  is  a companion,  or  housekeeper,  or 
something  of  the  sort,  to  the  Countess  Hortensia,  acts  as  if  an  uneasy  con- 
science kept  her  in  perpetual  fear.  So,  too,  the  countess  herself,  though  a 
child  of  Paradise  could  scarcely  be  more  beautiful,  I do  believe  her  father 
has  married  her  to  the  devil.  Ave  Maria!  what  was  that?” 

The  frightened  Sebald  jumped  up  quickly,  and  became  as  pale  as  death. 
It  was  only  the  wind  that  slammed  a shutter  violently.  When  I had 
quieted  my  countryman,  he  continued:  “It  is  no  wonder.  We  live  in 
constant  fear  of  death.  One  of  us  must  and  will  die  soon.  I learned  this 
from  the  maid  Katherine.  Heaven  be  merciful  to  me ! If  I could  not 
refresh  myself  now  and  then  over  some  wine  with  comrade  Thomas,  I 
should  have  run  away  long  since;  for  there  is  no  want  of  victuals  and 
drink,  or  money  here,  but  cheerful  spirits  are  wanting.” 

I thought  that  Sebald  was  romancing,  from  having  drunk  too  much  of 
the  tempting  wine. 

“ Why  do  you  suppose  that  one  of  you  will  die?” 

“There  is  no  supposing  about  it,”  returned  Sebald,  “is  is  but  too 
certain.  The  Countess  Hortensia  has  said  it,  and  no  one  dare  gainsay 
her.  Just  listen:  A fortnight  since  she  made  a prediction  at  Judensburg. 
The  young  Countess  announced  the  death  of  some  one  of  us,  but  we  did  not 
believe  her,  as  we  were  all  well.  We  were  journeying  upon  the  highway. 
Pop!  there  goes  Mr.  Muller,  the  count’s  secretary,  and  a most  amiable 
man,  with  his  horse  and  his  luggage,  from  the  top  of  the  road  down  over 
the  cliffs  into  an  abyss,  ten  times  deeper  than  the  church  steeple  is  high! 
Jem  Maria!  that  was  a sight!  I lost  my  senses.  Man  and  horse  lay 
shattered  to  pieces  below,  and  if  you  go  through  the  village  where  he  is 
buried  the  people  will  tell  you  about  it.  I cannot  bear  to  think  of  the 
thing.  Now  the  only  question  is,  which  of  us  is  to  be  offered  up  next? 
But  if  it  does  happen,  by  my  poor  soul ! I will  ask  the  count  on  the  spot 
for  my  dismissal,  for  there  is  something  wrong  going  on.  My  old 
neck  is  dear  to  me,  and  I do  not  wish  to  break  it  in  the  service  of  Satan.” 

I smiled  at  his  superstitious  distress.  But  he  swore  long  and  loudly,  and 
then  whispered,  “ The  Countess  Hortensia  is  possessed  by  a legion  of  bad 
spirits.  About  a year  since  she  often  ran  about  the  roof  of  Castle 
Hormegg  in  a way  that  we  can  scarcely  do  upon  level  ground.  She  pro- 
hecies,  and  at  times  falls  unexpectedly  into  a trance,  and  sees  heaven  open 
efore  her.  She  looks  clean  into  the  bodies  of  men,  and  Doctor  Walter, 
who  is  certainly  an  honest  man,  is  of  opinion  that  she  can,  not  only  see 
through  people  as  if  they  were  made  of  glass,  but  look  through  doors  and 
walls.  It  is  horrible!  In  her  saner  moments  she  is  perfectly  reasonable. 
But  gramercy!  in  her  crazy  hours,  when  some  one  else  speaks  from  her 
month,  she  rules  us  all.  Why  could  we  not  remain  upon  the  broad  high- 
way— but  no,  we  must  not  stop  in  Villach,  but  must  travel  over  the  most 
miserable  roads,  the  most  frightful  mountains,  upon  pack-horses  and 
mules.  And  why?  Because  she  would  have  it  so!  If  we  had  remained 
upon  the  highway,  Mr,  Muller,  God  bless  him ! might  to-day  be  drinking 
his  glass  of  wino.” 

Making  a Levy. 

The  return  of  the  inn  servants  to  the  room,  bringing  with  them  my 
slender  supper,  interrupted  Sebald’s  gossip.  He  promised  to  disclose  other 
secrets  to  me  when  we  were  again  alone,  and  then  left.  In  his  place  there 
sat  down  a small,  dark,  thin,  man,  whom  Sebald  in  passing  called  “ Doctor.” 
I knew  therefore  that  I had  before  me  another  member  of  that  mysterious 
and  sad  travelling  party. 

The  physician  looked  at  me  for  a long  time  silently  as  I ate.  He  seemed 
to  be  studying  me.  Then  he  began  to  ask  me  in  French  whence  I came, 
and  whither  I was  journeying?  On  hearing  I was  a German  he  became 
more  friendly,  and  talked  with  me  in  our  mother  tongue,  communicating 
to  me  in  return  that  Count  Von  Hormegg  was  on  his  way  to  Venice  with 
his  sick  daughter. 

“ How  would  you  like  to  keep  us  company?”  said  the  doctor:  “ it  seems 
you  are  going  to  Germany  without  any  definite  aim  or  object?  You  are 
better  acquainted  with  the  Italian  language  than  the  rest  of  us — know  the 


people,  the  customs,  and  the  most  healthy  districts — you  would  be  very 
useful  to  us.  The  count  would  put  you  immediately  in  the  place  of  his 
deceased  secretary,  where  you  would  have  your  board  paid,  an  easy  life,  a 
salary  of  six  hundred  guilders,  to  say  nothing  of  the  well-known  liberality 
of  the  count.” 

I shook  my  head,  and  remarked  that  I did  not  know  the  count  well 
enough,  nor  was  he  sufficiently  acquainted  with  me,  to  be  certain  before- 
hand that  we  should  suit  each  other.  Upon  this  the  doctor  eulogized  the 
count.  I replied,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  as  much  in  my  favour  to 
the  count.  “ Oh!”  he  cried  hastily,  “ if  that  is  the  only  objection,  you  are 
already  recommended  to  him.  Rely  upon  that.” 

“Recommended?  by  whom?” 

The  doctor  seemed  to  be  seeking  for  words  to  retrieve  his  hasty  indis- 
cretion:— “ Well,  then,  through  necessity,  I will  venture  to  say  that  the 
count  would  pay  you  a hundred  louis  d'ors  if  you — ” 

“ No,”  answered  I,  “ I never  have  worked  in  my  life  for  the  superfluous, 
only  for  the  needful.  From  childhood  up  I have  been  accustomed  to  inde- 
pendence. I am  anything  but  rich,  but  I will  not  sell  my  freedom.” 

The  doctor  seemed  to  be  annoyed,  but  I was  quite  serious  in  what  I had 
said.  Besides,  I had  absolutely  made  up  my  mind  not  to  return  to 
Italy,  and  thus  re- awaken  my  passion  for  the  arts;  and  I will  not  deny 
that  the  sudden  importunity  of  the  doctor,  no  less  than  the  character  of 
the  travelling  party,  were  both  disagreeable  to  me,  although  I did 
not  exactly  believe  that  the  sick  countess  was  possessed  by  a legion  of  evil 
spirits. 

The  physician  left  me,  finding  that  his  entreaties  only  increased  my  aver- 
sion to  joining  their  party. 

I now  revolved  in  my  mind  many  little  considerations,  weighed  my 
poverty  against  a comfortable  life  in  the  suite  of  a rich  count,  and  fumbled 
the  few  gold  pieces  in  my  pocket,  which  w'ere  my  whole  fortune.  But  the 
substance  of  my  decision  was  this:  Away  from  Italy!  God’s  world  lies 

open  before  thee.  Be  firm!  Only  peace  in  thy  heart,  a village  school, 
and  independence!  But  I must  first  be  at  peace  with  myself.  I have 
lost  all— the  whole  future  plan  of  my  life!  Gold  cannot  recompense 
that.” 

New  Attempts  at  Impressment. 

My  astonishment  increased  not  a little  when  a servant  of  the  count  ap- 
peared, ten  minutes  after  the  doctor’s  departure,  and  in  the  count’s  name 
requested  me  to  call  at  his  room  “ What  the  deuce  do  these  people  wont 
of  me?”  thought  I,  but  I promised  to  come.  At  any  rate,  the  adventure 
excited  my  curiosity,  if  it  did  not  amuse  me. 

I found  the  count  alone,  taking  long  strides  up  and  down  the  room.  He 
was  a tall,  stout,  fine-looking  gentleman,  dignified  in  appearance,  with 
something  pleasing,  yet  melancholy,  in  his  features.  He  came  to  meet  me 
immediately,  apologized  for  having  sent  for  me,  and  leading  me  to  a chair, 
repeated  what  he  had  heard  through  the  doctor,  and  renewed  his  offers, 
which  I declined,  modestly  but  firmly.  With  his  hands  crossed  upon  his 
back,  he  thoughtfully  approached  the  window,  then  turned  suddenly 
around,  sat  down  close  beside  me,  took  my  hand  in  bis,  and  said,  “ Friend, 
I appeal  to  your  heart.  My  eyes  must  strangely  deceive  me  if  you  are 
not  an  honourable  man.  I will  speak  freely.  Stay  with  me,  I beg  of  you, 
but  two  years.  Rely  upon  my  most  heartfelt  gratitude.  You  shall  have 
all  the  money  that  you  require;  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  I will  pay  you 
a capital  of  a thousand  louis  d'ors,  that  you  may  not  regret  the  loss  of  a 
couple  of  years  in  my  service.” 

He  said  this  in  tones  of  such  kindness  and  entreaty,  that  I was  more 
touched  by  them  than  by  his  promise  of  the  immense  capital,  which,  with 
my  few  wants,  would  have  secured  to  me  an  easy  and  independent  life  for 
the  future.  I would  have  accepted  on  these  terms,  had  I not  been  ashamed 
to  show  that  I finally  gave  in  for  the  sake  of  a contemptible  sum  of  money. 
On  the  other  hand,  this  brilliant  offer  appeared  suspicious. 

“ Gracious  sir,”  answered  I,  “ for  such  sums  you  can  command  greater 
talents  than  mine.  You  are  not  acquainted  with  me.”  I told  him  freely 
about  my  previous  occupations  and  fortunes,  and  thought  I could  thus 
put  aside  his  offers  and  his  desire  for  my  company,  without  giving  him 
offence. 

“ We  must  not  part  again!”  cried  he,  pressing  my  hand  earnestly,  “ we 
must  not;  for  you  are  the  one  I sought.  For  your  sake — wonder  as  you 
may — I have  undertaken  this  journey  with  my  daughter;  for  your  sake 
did  I choose  this  miserable  road  from  Villach,  that  1 might  not  miss  you; 
for  your  sake  I entered  this  inn.” 

I looked  at  the  count  in  amazement,  thinking  he  must  have  had  a fancy 
to  make  himself  merry  at  my  expense.  “ How  could  you  seek  me,  when 
you  did  not  know  me — when  none  knew  the  way  I was  going — when  I did 
not  know  myself,  three  days  since,  that  I should  travel  to  Germany  upon 
this  road?” 

“ Is  this  not  as  I say?”  he  continued.  “ This  afternoon  you  rested  in  a 
wood ; you  were  sitting  in  a wilderness,  full  of  sorrow.  You  leaned  upon 
a rock,  under  a great  tree.  You  gazed  upon  a forest  stream.  You  ran 
eagerly  into  the  pouring  rain.  Is  it  not  thus?  Acknowledge  it  to  me  can- 
didly— was  it  not  so?” 

These  words  made  me  almost  lose  my  senses.  He  saw  my  consternation, 
and  said,  “Indeed  it  is  so!  you  are  the  mm  whom  I seek.” 

I will  not  deny  that  a superstitious  fear  crept  over  me.  Withdrawing 
my  hand  from  his,  I cried,  “ But  who  has  watched  me?  Who  told  you 
this?” 

“ My  daughter,”  answered  he,  “ my  sick  daughter.  I can  well  believe 
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that  this  appears  extraordinary  to  you,  but  the  poor  child  has  both  seen 
and  said  many  more  wonderful  things  in  her  illness.  For  four  weeks  she 
has  declared  that  she  could  not  be  restored  to  perfect  health  unless  through 
your  mediation.  My  daughter  described  you  to  me  four  weeks  since,  as 
you  now  stand  before  me,  and  about  a fortnight  since  she  declared  that, 
sent  by  God,  you  were  coming  to  meet  us,  and  that  we  must  leave  our 
abode  to  seek  you;  so  we  set  out.  She  pointed  out  the  direction  we  should 
take,  or  rather  what  part  of  the  country  we  must  traverse  by  the  compass. 
With  the  compass  in  the  carriage  and  the  map  in  our  hands,  we  travelled 
on,  uncertain  whither,  like  sailors  on  the  sea.  At  Villach  she  showed  us 
the  nearest  way  to  you,  describing  even  its  peculiarities,  and  we  were 
forced  to  leave  the  highway.  I learnt  from  Hortensia’s  mouth  this  after- 
noon how  near  you  were  already,  and  also  the  little  circumstances  which 
I have  just  mentioned.  Immediately  after  your  arrival,  Doctor  Walter 
assured  me,  from  the  mouth  of  the  host,  that  you  exactly  resembled  the 
person  whom  Hortensia  had  described  a month  since,  and  whom  she  has 
mentioned  daily  from  that  time.  Now  I am  convinced  of  this;  and  as  thus 
much  has  come  to  pass,  I do  not  doubt  a moment  that  you,  and  no  other, 
can  save  my  child,  and  give  me  back  the  happiness  of  my  life.” 

He  was  silent,  and  awaited  my  reply.  In  my  indecision,  I sat  for  a long 
time  without  uttering  a word.  Nothing  so  extraordinary  had  ever  hap- 
pened to  me  before.  “ What  you  say  to  me,  sir  count,  is  incomprehen- 
sible, and,  therefore,  with  your  permission,  quite  incredible.  I am,  or 
rather  I was,  but  an  artist;  I understand  nothing  about  physicking.” 

There  is  much  in  life  that  is  incomprehensible,  but  all  that  is  incom- 
prehensible is  not  incredible,  particularly  when  we  cannot  deny  the  reality 
of  appearances,  though  their  causes  are  hidden  from  us.  You  are  no 
physician.  That  may  be ; yet  do  not  doubt  a moment  that  the  power  which 
made  known  your  existence  to  my  daughter,  has  intended  you  for  her  pre- 
server. In  my  younger  days,  I was  a freethinker,  who  scarcely  believed 
in  a God;  but  in  my  old  age,  I find  it  possible  to  believe  in  demons,  witches, 
ghosts,  and  fairies,  as  obstinately  as  any  old  peasant  woman.  From  this, 
dear  Faust,  you  will  understand  the  cause  of  my  importunity  and  my 
offer.  The  first  is  pardonable  in  a father  who  lives  in  constant  fear  for 
his  only  child,  and  the  last  is  not  too  great  for  the  preservation  of  so 
precious  a life.  I perceive  that  all  this  appears  singular,  strange,  and 
romantic  to  you.  Only  remain  with  us  and  you  will  be  the  witness  of 
many  extraordinary  things!  Do  you  want  any  occupation  beyond  that 
afforded  by  the  amusements  of  travelling?  It  depends  upon  you  to  choose 
what  it  shall  be.  I will  force  no  labour  upon  you,  only  be  my  faithful 
companion,  my  consolation.  A sad  hour  lies  before  me,  and  perhaps  it  is 
near  at  hand.  One  of  our  party  will  die  a sudden,  and,  if  I understood 
aright,  an  uncommon  death.  Perhaps  it  will  be  myself.  My  daughter 
has  foretold  it,  and  it  will  be  accomplished.  I tremble  at  the  approach  of 
that  fatal  moment,  from  which  my  whole  fortune  cannot  buy  me  free.  I 
am  a very  unhappy  man.” 

He  said  yet  more,  and  was  moved  even  to  tears.  I was  peculiarly  em- 
barrassed. All  that  I had  heard,  excited  first  my  wonder,  and  then,  very 
naturally,  my  doubts.  I suspected  the  count  of  not  being  in  his  right 
mind,  and  then  suspected  my  own  sanity.  I finally  came  to  the  bold  deter- 
mination of  engaging  in  this  strange  business,  come  what  would  of  it.  It 
seemed  unjust  to  regard  the  count  as  a cheat,  and  I stood  iu  God’s  wide 
world,  without  employment  or  support. 

“ Sir  count,”  said  I,  “ I disclaim  your  generous  offer.  Give  me  only 
what  I require  for  my  necessities,  and  I will  accompany  you.  It  is  enough 
If  I can  hope  to  contribute  to  your  happiness  and  the  well-being  of  your 
daughter,  although  I cannot  conceive  how?  The  life  of  man  is  worth 
much:  I should  be  proud  could  I venture  to  believe  I had  saved  the  life  of 
one  human  being : I release  you,  however,  from  all  that  you  promised  me. 
I do  nothing  for  money;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I will  retain  my  inde- 
pendence, remaining  in  your  suite  so  long  as  you  shall  derive  any  advan- 
tage from  me,  and  I feel  contented  in  your  service.  If  you  accept  this 
proposition,  I belong  to  your  suite.  You  can  present  me,  then,  to  your 
invalid.” 

The  eyes  of  the  count  glistened  with  joy.  He  silently  clasped  me 
in  his  arms,  and  pressed  me  to  his  breast,  as  he  sighed — “ Heaven  be 
praised!”  After  a pause,  he  continued:  “To-morrow  you  shall  see  my 
daughter.  She  has  already  retired  to  bed.  I must  prepare  her  for  your 
presence.” 

“Prepare  her  for  my  presence!”  exclaimed  I in  amazement;  “did  you 
not  tell  me,  a few  minutes  since,  that  she  had  announced  my  arrival — 
described  my  person?” 

“ Pardon  me,  dear  Faust.  There  is  one  circumstance  which  I forgot  to 
mention  to  you.  My  daughter  is  in  some  sense  a double  person.  In  her 
natural  state  she  knows  not  a word  of  what  she  says,  hears,  or  sees,  in  her 
trances,  if  I may  so  call  them.  She  does  not  recollect  the  least  trifle  occur- 
ring at  those  periods,  and  would  herself  doubt  that  she  had  done  and  said 
what  we  tell  her,  had  she  not  every  reason  to  put  confidence  in  my  words. 
But  she  remembers  in  her  trances  all  that  took  place  in  the  previous 
trances,  and  also  her  experiences  in  common  and  natural  life.  She  has 
only  seen  and  described  you  in  her  trances,  but  beyond  that  knows  nothing 
of  you  except  what  we  have  repeated  to  her  of  her  own  expressions.  Let 
us  wait  for  one  of  her  strange  moments,  and  I do  not  doubt  but  that  she 
will  recollect  you  immediately.” 

Iu  a conversation  of  several  hours’  length,  I learned  from  the  count, 
that  the  countess  had,  many  years  ago,  even  as  a child,  a propensity  for 
walking  in  her  sleep.  YYheu  in  these  states  of  somnambulism,  and  with- 
out ever  remembering  it  afterwards,  she  would  leave  the  bed  with  closed 


eyes,  dress  herself,  write  letters  to  her  absent  friend*,  play  mo:  difficult 
pieces  upon  the  piano,  and  perform  a hundred  other  things  with  an  a<lr 
ness  which  she  did  not  possess  in  her  waking  state,  nor  could  she  after- 
wards attain  it.  The  count  believed  that  this,  which  he  call 
trance,  was  nothing  more  than  a higher  degree  of  somnambulism,  that 
was,  however,  weakening  his  daughter,  and  leading  unto  her  death. 

An  Awful  Catastrophe. 

It  must  have  been  rather  late  when  I left  the  count’s  room.  I found  no 
one  in  the  sitting-room  but  old  Sebald,  who  was  making  himself  com- 
fortable over  some  wine. 

“Sir,”  said  he,  “ do  talk  a little  German  to  me,  so  that  I may  not  alto- 
gether forget  my  own  honest  tongue,  for  that  would  truly  be  a great  pity. 
You  have  been  talking  with  the  count?” 

“ I have  spoken  with  him,  and  now  I shall  travel  with  him  to  Italy  iv 
your  company.” 

“Excellent!  It  always  does  me  good  to  have  a German  face  near  me, 
and  those  Italians  must  be  regular  knaves,  as  I have  heard  tell.  Well, 
then,  everything  will  please  you  in  our  company,  except  the  possessed 
countess;  and,  now  that  you  are  actually  one  of  us,  I will  talk  more 
freely  to  you  of  our  affairs.  The  count  would  be  an  excellent  gentle- 
man, if  he  could  only  laugh.  I believe  he  does  not  even  like  it  when  any- 
body else  laughs.  All  that  are  about  him  wear  a face  that  would  nns-  er 
for  the  last  day.  The  old  lady  would  be  Well  enough ; but  she  loves  to 
scold  if  we  do  not  all  fly  hither  and  thither  at  her  bidding.  I think  she 
travels  to  Italy  for  the  sake  of  the  finely-distilled  brandy;  for,  between 
ourselves,  she  loves  a glass  of  liquor.  Neither  would  the  young  countess 
be  amiss,  if  she  had  not,  besides  her  pride,  a legion  of  demons  in  her  body. 
Whoever  wants  to  be  in  her  good  graces  must  creep  upon  all-fours;  there- 
fore, bow  very  humbly  before  her.  Doctor  Walter  would  bo  the  best  of 
us  all,  if  he  only  understood  the  art  of  expelling  the  evil  ones.  My  com- 
rade, Thomas,  for  that  reason ” 

At  this  moment  the  terrified  host  rushed  into  the  room,  calling  to  his 
people,  “ Help ! help ! Fire ! ” 

“ Where’s  the  fire?”  I cried,  in  affright. 

“ In  a room  above.  I saw  the  bright  flames  at  the  window,  from  the 
outside!  ” 

He  ran  away.  Confusion  and  tumult  arose  in  the  house.  I wished  to 
go  out;  but  Sebald,  as  pale  as  a corpse,  held  me  fast  in  his  arms.  “ Jesu 
Maria!  what  has  happened  now?”  I told  him,  in  German,  to  g • some 
water;  for  a fire  had  broken  out  in  the  house.  “Another  prank  of  the 
imps!”  sighed  he,  and  hastened  to  the  kitchen. 

People  were  running  up  and  down  the  stairs ; they  said  that  the  room 
which  had  taken  fire  was  fastened.  They  were  seeking  instruments  with 
vohieh  to  force  the  door.  Sebald  was  up  stairs  as  soon  as  I,  with  a pail  of 
water.  Whan  he  saw  the  door  to  which  we  were  all  crowding,  he  screamed, 

“ Jesu  Maria!  that  is  the  room  of  the  old  lady!” 

“Force  the  door!”  cried  Count  Von  Hormegg,  in  great  distress. 
“Burst  it  open;  or  Madame  Von  Montluc,  who  sleeps  in  that  room,  will 
be  suffocated.” 

Meanwhile,  a man  had  arrived  with  an  axe.  With  great  difficulty,  he 
cut  through  the  ponderous,  well-made  oaken  door.  Then  all  rushed  for- 
ward into  the  room;  but  every  one  flew  back,  shuddering. 

The  room  was  dark;  but  in  the  background,  by  the  window,  some  bluish- 
yellow  flames  were  playing  upon  the  floor.  However,  they  soon  went  our. 
On  opening  the  door,  a terrible  stench  was  wafted  towards  us.  Sebald 
made  a cross,  and  ran  down  the  steps  at  a full  jump;  and  some  of  the 
maid-servants  did  the  same.  The  count  screamed  for  a light  Ir  was 
brought.  I went  through  the  room  to  raise  the  window.  The  count  took 
the  light  to  the  bed.  It  was  empty,  and  untouched ; nor  was  there  any 
smoke  in  the  room.  The  stench  was  so  strong  by  the  window,  that  it 
made  me  unwell. 

The  count  called  Madame  Von  Montluc  by  name.  As  he  approached 
with  the  lighted  taper  I saw  at  my  feet — imagine  my  horror! — a great 
black  heap  of  ashes;  beside  it  a head,  so  disfigured,  as  to  be  unrecog- 
nisable; one  hand  and  arm;  in  another  place  three  fingers,  covered  with 
gold  rings;  and  the  foot  of  a lady,  which  was  but  partly  charred 

“ Great  God!”  cried  the  count,  turning  pale,  “ what  is  that?”  Shud- 
dering, he  contemplated  the  remains  of  this  human  form ; but  when  ho 
saw  the  rings  upon  the  fingers  he  sprang  towards  the  doctor,  who  wa3 
then  entering,  with  a loud  scream.  “ Madame  Von  Montluc  is  burnt;  yet 
there  is  no  fire,  no  smoke!  ’Tis  incomprehensible!”  He  staggered  back 
to  convince  himself  of  the  fact;  then  returned  the  light,  folded  his  hand  : 
convulsively,  and  walked  away  as  pale  as  death. 

I stood  there  myself,  as  if  petrified  at  the  sight  of  this  strange,  horrible 
tragedy.  All  that  had  occurred  during  the  day,  and  the  extraordinary 
things  which  had  been  said,  combined  to  stun  me;  so  that  T looked  un- 
moved upon  this  black  dust  and  coals,  the  disgusting  remains  of  a human 
corpse,  at  my  feet.  The  room  was  soon  filled  with  the  waiters  and  maids 
of  the  iun.  I heard  their  creeping  steps,  their  whispers.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  I stood  among  ghosts.  The  nursery  tales  of  my  childhood  seemed 
to  have  been  realised. 

When  I came  to  my  senses  I worked  my  way  out  of  the  room.  I was 
going  down  into  the  public  hall.  At  the  same  moment  a side-door  opened, 
and  a young  lady  appeared,  clad  in  a light  night-ore s*.  r ed  supper!. 'd  by 
two.young  women,  each  bearing  a lighted  taper.  Dazzled,  I stone.  ; irinv 
at  this  new  apparition.  I had  never  seen  such  majesty  of  form  and  move- 
ment— such  noble  features,  either  in  nature  or  the  creations  "t  t t e p, outer 
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or  the  sculptor.  The  terror  of  the  preceding  moments  was  almost  forgotten. 
I was  all  eyes  and  amazement.  The  young  beauty  tottered  towards  the 
room  where  the  awful  catastrophe  had  taken  place.  When  she  perceived 
the  servants  she  stood  still,  and  exclaimed,  in  German,  with  a commanding 
voice,  “Drive  this  rabble  away  from  here!”  One  of  the  count’s  servants 
immediately  busied  himself  in  executing  her  orders,  which  he  did  with 
such  rudeness,  that  all  were  forced  from  the  hall  to  the  stairs,  and  I with 
the  rest 

“ If  there  ever  were  enchantresses,”  thought  I,  “ this  is  one!” 

Sebald  was  in  the  sitting-room  over  his  wine,  but  very  pale.  “ Did  I 
not  tell  you,”  cried  he  as  I entered,  “that  one  of  us  must  take;  it?  The 
possessed  woman,  or  rather  the  malicious  Satan,  would  have  it  so.  One  of 
113  must  break  his  neck,  the  other  be  burnt  alive — your  humble  servant! 
To-morrow  I take  my  leave,  or  the  turn  of  my  littleness  may  come  next. 
Those  who  are  as  wise  as  I ■will  not  travel  with  them  to  purgatory.  In 
Italy  they  say  that  the  mountains  vomit  fire.  Heaven  keep  me  from 
coming  too  near  one  of  them!  I should  be  roast  number  one  of  Moloch  to 
a certainty;  for  I am  rather  too  pious,  although  not  always  — a saint. 

I mentioned  the  young  lady  to  him. 

“That  was  she!”  exclaimed  he.  “ That  was  the  countess!  Heaven  be 
with  us!  She,  probably,  wanted  to  take  a snuff  of  the  burnt  dish!  To- 
morrow let  us  shake  the  dust  from  our  feet.  Your  dear  young  life  quite 
awakens  my  pity.” 

“ So  that  was  the  Countess  Hortensia?” 

“ Who  else  can  it  be?  She  is  pretty — that’s  the  reason  the  king  of  the 
devils  was  smitten  with  her;  but ” 

Sebald  was  now  called  to  the  count.  He  went,  or  rather  staggered  out, 
heaving  a deep  sigh. 

This  event  had  filled  the  whole  house  with  confusion.  I sat  upon  a 
bench,  scarcely  recognizing  myself  amongst  all  these  wonders. 

Long  after  midnight  the  innkeeper  led  me  to  a small  room,  where  he 
gave  me  a bed. 

Antipathy. 

The  fatigue  of  the  previous  days  made  me  sleep  soundly  until  near  noon. 
On  awaking,  the  events  of  the  day  seemed  to  me  like  the  ehimeras  of  a 
fever,  like  the  delusions  of  intoxication.  I could  not  persuade  myself  of 
the  reality  of  those  occurrences;  nor  could  I disbelieve  them;  yet  I now 
looked  upon  everything  in  a more  cheerful  spirit.  I did  not  hesitate  a 
moment  longer  about  keeping  my  word  with  the  Count  Yon  Hormegg. 
On  the  contrary,  my  destiny  seemed  so  new  and  extraordinary,  that  I fol- 
lowed him  with  pleasure  and  curiosity.  For  what  had  I to  lose  in  Ger- 
many? What  had  I to  lose  in  life?  What  risk  could  there  be  in  the 
suite  of  the  count?  Finally,  it  depended  altogether  upon  me  to  break  the 
thread  of  the  romance  as  soon  as  I found  its  length  disagreeable.  When 
I entered  the  public  room  I found  it  filled  with  magistrates,  police-officers, 
capuchins,  and  peasants  from  the  neighbouring  parts,  brought  thither  either 
by  business  or  curiosity.  Not  one  of  them  doubted  but  that  the  death  of 
the  burnt  lady  was  the  work  of  the  evil  one.  The  count  had  caused  the 
remains  of  the  unfortunate  woman  to  be  buried  by  his  own  people;  but 
according  to  the  loudly-expressed  opinion  of  the  reverend  father  capuchins, 
the  whole  house  must  be  sprinkled  and  blessed,  that  no  traces  might  be 
left  of  the  evil  spirit.  This  was  done  at  great  expense.  They  were  abeut 
to  arrest  and  take  us  before  the  justice.  The  question  i»w  was,  whether 
we  were  to  answer  to  a civil  or  ecclesiastical  magistrate.  The  majority  of 
voices  was  for  taking  ns  before  the  archbishop,  at  Udine. 

The  count,  not  being  master  of  Italian,  was  rejoiced  to  find  that  I was 
so.  He  bad  offered  in  vain  a large  sum  of  money  as  a remuneration  for 
the  expenses  occasioned  by  so  unusual  an  occurrence.  He  requested  me 
to  settle  with  the  people  in  his  name.  I went  immediately  to  the  capuchins 
and  magistrates,  declared  to  them  that  so  far  I had  had  as  little  previous 
acquaintance  with  the  strangers  as  they,  but  gave  them  two  things  to 
consider.  The  unfortunate  burning  had  either  occurred  naturally,  at  any 
rate  without  the  participation  of  the  count — and  in  that  case  they  might 
draw  some  displeasure  upon  themselves  for  arresting  a gentleman  of  rank : 
or  he  actually  was  in  connexion  with  evil  spirits;  in  that  case,  he  might, 
out  of  revenge,  play  their  cloisters,  their  villages,  and  themselves  some 
very  bad  tricks.  That  it  would  be  most  advisable  to  take  the  count’s 
money  and  let  him  go,  as  they  would  have  nothing  then  to  fear  from  the 
tribunal  or  his  revenge,  and  most  decidedly  be  the  gainers.  My  arguments 
were  convincing,  and  the  money  was  paid  down.  Our  horses  were  brought 
out,  we  mounted  and  rode  away.  The  sky  had  become  clear. 

The  countess  had  already  departed  several  hours  before  with  her 
damsels  and  the  other  servants,  the  count  remaining  behind  with  but  one 
servant.  On  the  way  he  began  to  talk  of  the  dreadful  occurrence  of  the 
day  previous.  He  said  that  his  daughter  had  been  much  affected  at  the 
time.  For  several  horns  she  suffered  from  cramps  and  spasms,  then  fell 
into  a gentle  sleep,  which  left  her  quiet  on  awaking;  but  she  desired  to  leave 
that  house  of  misfortune  immediately. 

“ Probably  to  prepare  me  for  my  future  situation,”  he  added:  “I  must 
submit  to  much  and  forgive  much  in  my  poor  sick  child.  Her  will  is 
uncontrollable,  and  her  excessive  irritability  makes  her  angry  at  the  least 
contradiction.  A little  vexation  is  enough  to  cause  her  many  days’ 
suffering.  I announced  your  arrival  to  her.  She  heard  it  with  indifference. 
I asked  whether  I should  present  you  to  her.  Her  answer  was — ‘ Do  you 
think  I am  so  curious?  There  will  be  time  enough  when  we  are  in 
Venice.’  But  I think  we  shall  have  opportunities  enough  by  the  way. 
Do  not  be  offended,  dear  Faust,  at  the_.  caprices  of  my  daughter.  She  is 


a sick,  unfortimate  creature,  whom  we  must  treat  with  tenderness,  if  we 
would'not  send  her  to  the  grave.  The  loss  of  Madame  Von  Montluc  was 
not  of  itself  particularly  painful  to  her,  for  my  daughter  had  begun  to 
dislike  her  ot  late,  perhaps  on  account  of  the  inclination  for  strong  drink 
which  she  manifested,  though  never  carried  to  excess. 

“ Doctor  Walter  thinks  that  this  habit  had  caused  spontaneous  combus- 
tion; though  otherwise  she  was  very  good,  and  much  attached  both  to  me 
and  my  daughter.  I mourn  her  loss.  Doctor  Walter  has  told  me  of 
several  instances  of  the  self-combustion  of  human  bodies,  by  which  they 
were  turned  to  ashes  in  a few  moments;  but  these  must  happen  very 
seldom.  Ho  tried  to  explain  these  phenomena  upon  natural  principles,  but 
I can  neither  understand  nor  conceive  anything  of  the  matter.  Only  this 
I know — that  these  flaming  gates  of  death  are  most  appalling.” 

Thus  spoke  the  count,  and  it  was  about  the  substance  of  our  conversation 
until  we  reached  Venice.  The  young  countess,  weak  as  she  was  in  body, 
had  a notion  to  travel  to  Venice  by  quick  stages,  without  any  delajr  except 
for  the  night’s  rest,  notwithstanding  the  objections  of  her  father  and  the 
physician;  nor  was  I favoured  with  an  introduction.  Yes — I always  had 
to  keep  at  a respectful  distance  from  her,  as  unfortunately  it  was  the  only 
way  I could  give  her  pleasure. 

She  was  carried  in  a litter,  with  servants  running  beside  it.  The  young 
women  rode  in  one  carriage,  the  count  in  another.  The  doctor  and  myself 
were  on  horseback. 

The  countess,  seeing  me  one  morning:,  as  she  left  the  inn-door  to  ascend 
the  litter,  said  to  Doctor  Walter,  “Who  is  that  man  that  is  for  ever 
tagging  after  us?” 

“ Mr.  Faust,  gracious  lady.” 

“ A disagreeable  fellow;  send  him  back.” 

“You  desired  him.  We  took  that  journey  on  hi9  account.  You  must 
look  upon  him  as  a drug,  which  you  have  prescribed  for  yourself.” 

“ He  is  disgusting,  in  common  with  all  physic.” 

I was  near  enough  to  hear  this  not  over  flattering  conversation,  and  do 
not  know  what  kind  of  a face  I made,  but  I remember  very  well  that  I wa3 
not  a little  annoyed.  If  the  count  had  not  been  so  kind,  I would  have 
immediately  left  this  whimsioal  Venus  to  take  care  of  herself.  I did  not 
exactly  consider  myself  handsome,  but  I did  know  that  I was  not  often 
displeasing  to  women.  But  now  to  be  tolerated  only  as  disgusting 
physic,  was  too  much  for  the  vanity  of  a young  man ; and  besides,  one  who, 
if  he  were  a prince  or  count,  would  not  hesitate  to  place  himself  amongst 
the  suitors  ot  the  beautiful  Hortensia. 

This  state  of  things  continued  long  the  same.  The  countess  reached 
Venice  without  any  especial  misfortune,  and  her  medicine  followed 
very  obediently.  We  took  possession  of  a magnificent  palace,  and  I had 
my  particular  rooms,  and  even  my  particular  servants.  Count  Von 
Hormegg  lived,  as  they  say,  with  great  iclat. 

He  had  many  friends  among  the  Venetian  nobility. 

The  Illumination. 

We  had  been  about  four  days  in  Venice,  when,  one  afternoon,  I was 
summoned  in  great  haste  to  the  count.  He  reoeived  me  with  an  unusually 
cheerful  expression  of  face. 

“ My  daughter,”  said  he,  “ has  sought  you.  It  is  queer;  a day  has  not 
passed  that  she  has  not  fallen  into  her  strange  disease,  which  she  has 
done  again  to-day;  but  now,  for  the  first  time,  she  desires  your  presence. 
Go  with  me  into  her  chamber— yet  softly.  Every  noise  throws  her  into 
dangerous  convulsions.” 

“ But,”  said  I,  with  an  inward  shudder,  “what  does  she  wish  me  to  do?” 
“ Who  can  tell?  wait  the  developments  of  time.  God  will  direct  all!” 
We  entered  a large  chamber,  hung  round  with  green  silk  drapery.  The 
two  chambermaids  leaned  silently  but  anxiously  upon  the  window,  while 
the  doctor  sat  upon  a sofa  considering  his  patient.  She  was  standing 
upright  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  her  eyes  closed,  with  one  of  her  beau- 
tiful arms  hanging  down,  and  the  other  half-raised,  stiff,  and  motionless, 
like  a statue.  The  heaving  of  her  bosom  alone  betrayed  that  she  was 
alive.  The  silence  of  death  that  reigned  around,  and  the  heavenly  form 
of  Hortensia,  on  which  all  eyes  were  fixed,  filled  me  with  an  involuntary 
yet  pleasing  dread. 

As  soon  as  I entered  the  silent  sanctuary,  the  countess,  without  opening 
her  eyes,  or  changing  her  position,  said,  in  an  indescribably  sweet  voice, 
“At  last,  oh  Emanuel!  Why  remainest  thou  so  far  off?  Come  hither, 
and  bless  her,  that  she  may  be  recovered  from  her  sufferings.” 

The  probability  is  that  I looked  rather  silly  at  this  address,  hardly 
knowing  whether  it  was  meant  for  me  or  not.  The  count  and  the  doctor 
winked  to  me  to  go  nearer  to  her,  and  indicated  that  in  the  manner  of  a 
priest  I should  make  the  sign  of  a cross  before  her,  or  lay  my  hands  upon 
her  as  if  to  bless  her.  I drew  near  her,  and  raised  my  hand  over  her 
wonderfully  beautiful  head,  but  my  reverence  for  her  quite  deprived  me  of 
the  courage  to  touch  her.  I suffered  my  hands  to  sink  down  again  slowly. 
Hortensia’s  countenance  seemed  to  betray  some  uneasiness.  1 raised  my 
hands  once  more,  and  held  them  stretched  out  towards  her,  uncertain  what 
I ought  to  do.  Her  expression  brightened.  This  induced  me  to  remain 
in  the  position  in  which  I was.  But  my  embarrassment  was  increased 
when  the  countess  said,  “Emanuel,  thou  bast  not  yet  the  will  to  assist 
her!  Oh ! only  give  thy  will — thy  will!  Thou  art  all-powerful— thy  will 
can  do  all.” 

“ Gracious  countess,”  said  I,  “ doubt  of  everything,  but  not  of  my  will 
to  help  you.”  I said  this  truly  with  the  most  entire  sincerity.  For  had 
she  ordered  roe  to  spring  into  the  sea  for  her,  I would  have  done  so  with 
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pleasure.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I stood  in  the  presence  of  some  divinity. 
The  delicate  symmetry  of  the  limbs,  the  nobleness  of  her  whole  form,  that 
countenance,  which  seemed  to  belong  to  no  earthly  being,  had,  as  it  were, 
disembodied  my  own  soul.  Never  before  had  I looked  upon  such  a 
wonderful  union  of  the  graceful  with  the  sublime.  Hortensia’s  face,  as  I 
had  before  observed  it — only  transiently,  or  at  a distance— had  always 
been  pale,  painful,  and  dejected;  but  now  it  wa3  quite  otherwise.  An 
exceedingly  delicate  red  overspread  her  features  like  a reflection  from  a 
rose;  in  every  lineament  beamed  a light  which  mankind  in  its  ordinary 
state  cannot  acquire  either  by  nature  or  art.  The  expression  of  the 
whole  was  a solemn  smile;  and  yet  not  a smile,  but  rather  a deep  inward 
ecstasy.  Her  attendants  properly  characterized  this  extraordinary  state 
as  a transfiguration,  but  such  a transfiguration  as  no  painter  had  seen 
or  conceived  in  his  most  inspired  moments.  Add  to  the  rest,  the  statue- 
like repose,  the  marble  stillness  of  all  the  features,  and  the  eyes  closed  as 
if  in  sleep!  Never  until  then  had  I experienced  such  awful  delight. 

“Oh,  Emanuel!”  said  she,  after  a little  while,  “now  thy  will  is  sincere. 
Now  she  knows  that  through  thee  she  can  be  restored.  Thy  looks  radiate 
flames  of  gold;  from  thy  fingers  flow  streams  of  silvery  light;  thou 
sweepest  through  the  clear  azure  of  the  heavens.  Oh,  how  eagerly 
her  thirsty  being  drinks  in  this  splendour,  this  health-bringing  flow  of 
light!” 

In  the  midst  of  these  somewhat  poetical  compliments,  the  “ drugs  ” to 
which  a few  days  since  I had  the  honour  of  being  compared,  involuntarily 
recurred  to  my  mind,  and  I quietly  regretted  that  nothing  of  the  rays  of 
gold  and  silver  had  been  remarked  at  that  time. 

“ Be  not  angry  with  her  in  thy  thoughts,  Emanuel,”  said  Hortensia, 
“ be  not  vexed  with  the  weak  one,  whose  distempered  fancies  compared 
thee  to  a bitter  remedy.  Be  more  magnanimous  than  the  thoughtless 
one,  who  is  misled  by  pain  and  earthly  weaknesses  to  abandon  herself  to 
illusions.” 

At  these  words  the  doctor  cast  a smile  towards  me,  and  I looked  at  him, 
but  with  an  expression  of  astonishment,  not  so  much  because  the  proud 
countess  had  humbled  herself  to  make  an  apology,  but  that  she  seemed  to 
have  divined  my  very  thoughts. 

“ Oh!  do  not  dissipate  thy  attentions,  Emanuel!”  said  the  ecstatic, 
quickly;  “thou  art  speaking  with  the  physician.  Bend  thy  mind  on  her 
and  her  recovery  alone.  It  pains  me  when  thy  thoughts  are  away  from 
me,  even  for  one  moment.  Continue  in  the  firm  desire  to  penetrate  her  half- 
distracted  being  with  the  beneficent  energy  of  thy  light.  Seest  thou  not 
how  3trong  thy  will  is?  The  frozen  fibres  soften  and  melt  like  the  rime 
of  the  winter  beneath  the  warm  beams  of  the  sun.” 

While  she  was  saying  this  the  arm  which  had  been  raised  sunk  down. 
Motion  and  life  passed  into  her  frame.  She  requested  a seat.  The  doctor 
brought  her  one,  which  stood  in  the  chamber,  splendidly  decked  with  green 
silk  cushions.  “Not  that!”  said  she.  After  a time  she  continued,  “ The 
arm-chair  covered  with  striped  chintz,  which  stands  before  the  table  in 
Emanuel’s  room.  Bring  it  hither  for  ever.” 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  I had  actually  left  the  arm-chair  standing 
before  my  writing  table;  yet  the  countess  had  not  seen  my  room.  I then 
handed  one  of  the  chamber-maids  the  key,  when  the  countess  said,  “ Is 
that  the  one?  I do  not  recognize  the  dark  spots.  Thou  hast  in  the  left 
pocket  of  thy  vest  another  key — throw  it  away  from  thee!”  I did  so;  it 
was  the  key  of  my  chest. 

As  soon  as  the  arm-chair  was  brought  she  sat  down  in  it,  and 
seemed  to  be  perfectly  contented  in  it.  Me  she  commanded  to  stand  right 
before  her,  to  stretch  out  my  hands  towards  her,  and  to  turn  the  tips  of  my 
fingers  in  the  direction  of  her  heart. 

“ Oh,  God,  with  what  bliss  the  man  is  charged!”  she  exclaimed. 
“Emanuel,  give  her  thy  word,  she  adjures  thee,  that  thou  wilt  not  leave 
her  until  her  inward  distractions  are  regulated  and  her  recovery  is  com- 
plete. Shouldst  thou  desert  her  she  must  miserably  perish.  Her  life 
depends  upon  thee.” 

I promised  with  transport  and  pride  to  be  the  protector  and  guardian 
angel  of  so  precious  a life.  “Do  not  care  for  it,”  she  continued,  “ if, 
during  her  ordinary  waking  state,  she  does  not  know  thee.  Forgive 
. her,  because  she  is  an  unfortunate  one  who  does  not  know  what  she  does. 
All  offences  in  mortals  are  diseases  that  impair  the  powers  of  the 
spirit.” 

She  was  talkative,  and  so  far  from  being  vexed  by  my  questions,  she 
appeared  to  listen  to  them  with  considerable  satisfaction.  I expressed  to 
her  my  curiosity  in  regard  to  the  extraordinary  nature  of  her  state.  I 
had  never  heard  that  disease  could  render  a person,  as  it  were,  divine,  so 
that  with  his  eyes  closed  he  oould  discern  the  UDseen  and  the  distant,  and 
even  the  thoughts  of  others.  I must  believe  that  her  state,  rightly  denomi- 
nated a Clarification  or  Illumination,  was  the  very  perfection  of  health. 

After  some  moments’  silence — which  always  preceded  her  answers 
she  replied,  “ Her  health  is  like  that  of  a dying  person,  whose  material 
parts  are  about  to  fall  asunder.  She  is  healthy,  or  she  will  be,  when  mor- 
tality departs,  and  her  body,  that  earthly  lamp  of  the  Eternal  Light,  has 
been  broken.” 

“ Yours  is  an  illumination,”  said  I,  “ that  makes  everything  dark  to 
me.” 

“ Dark,  Emanuel  ? But  thou  shalt  yet  see  through  it.  She  knows 
much  which  she  cannot  explain — she  sees  much,  now  clearly,  and  anon 
vaguely,  which  she  cannot  describe.  Lo!— Man  is  a oompound  of  various 
natures,  which  collect  and  form  themselves,  as  it  were,  around  a single 
point,  and  by  means  of  these  he  becomes  Man.  Thus  all  the  smaller  parts 


of  a flower  are  held  together,  and  their  union  in  that  particular  form  con- 
stitutes them  a flower.  And  since  each  part  supports  and  limits  the  other, 
the  one  determines  the  form  of  the  other,  and  no  one  is  precisely  what  it 
might  be  by  itself;  for  the  whole  together  only  is  man,  and  nothing  more. 
Nature  is  like  an  immeasurable  ocean  of  brightness,  in  which  single  opaque 
points  are  condensed.  These  are  Creations.  Or  like  a vast  crystal  heaven 
in  which  drops  of  light  run  together  into  stars.  All  that  is  in  the  world 
has  run  together  from  the  universal  chaos,  and  after  growing  awhile,  dis- 
solves again  in  the  All,  as  nothing  can  remain  stationary.  Thus,  Man  is 
one  of  the  ever-growing,  ever-changing  flowers,  amid  the  manifold  ex- 
istences of  the  Alt.  But,  in  order  that  he  may'  be  man,  inferior  things  are 
placed  about  him,  to  support  his  divine  part.  These  inferior  things,  or 
natures,  go  to  form  his  body.  The  body  is  only  the  shell  of  a spiritual 
body.  The  spiritual  body  is  called  the  soul.  The  soul  is  the  covering  or 
recipient  of  the  Infinite.  Now,  in  regard  to  the  present  sufferer,  the  earthly 
shell  is  broken,  and  its  light  streams  out,  her  spirit  flows  into  union  w ith 
the  All,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  more  perfect  body,  and  sees, 
hears,  and  feels  all  things,  both  without  and  within  itself.  For  it  is  not 
the  body  that  perceives,  since  that  is  only  the  lifeless  casement  of  the  soul, 
without  which  eyes,  ears,  and  tongue  are  like  stones.  Ah,  if  this  earthly 
shell  cannot  be  repaired  by  that  aid,  Emanuel,  it  will  break  entirely  and 
fall  to  pieces.  She  will  then  no  longer  belong  to  humanity,  since  she  will 
have  nothing  in  common  with  men.” 

She  ceased.  I heard  as  if  she  brought  tidings  from  another  world.  I 
understood  nothing  distinctly,  yet  I guassed  what  she  thought.  The  count 
and  doctor  listened  to  her  with  equal  astonishment.  Both  assured  me 
afterwards  that  Hortensia  had  not  before  Bpoken  so  clearly,  consistently, 
and,  as  it  were,  divinely,  as  at  that  time;  but  generally  with  much  inco- 
herence, and  often  in  pain;  at  times  she  had  gone  into  frightful  convulsions, 
or  lay  for  hours  together  in  a state  of  perfect  torpidity.  Besides,  sue  had 
very  rarely  answered  questions,  while  now  conversation  did  not  appear  to 
fatigue  her  at  all. 

I caused  her  to  direct  her  attention  to  her  disease,  and  asked  if  such 
long  conversations  did  not  diminish  her  strength.  “ Not  at  all,”  she  re- 
plied. “ It  is  good  for  her.  She  would  always  be  well,  if  thou  wc-rt  by. 
But  in  seven  minutes  she  will  awake.  She  will  enjoy  a quiet  night;  but  at 
three  o’clock  to-morrow  afternoon  her  sleep  will  come  back;  then  do  not 
fail,  Emanuel.  Five  minutes  before  three  the  cramps  will  again  begin  to 
seize  her:  then  stretch  thy  hands  towards  her,  as  if  blessing  her,  with  an 
earnest  determination  to  become  her  healer.  Five  minutes  before  three, 
and  that  by  the  clock  in  thy  room, — not  by  the  watch  in  thy  fob— which 
differs  some  three  minutes.  Set  this  one  carefully  by  that,  lest  the  patient 
should  suffer  in  consequence.” 

She  said  several  other  unimportant  things,  ordered  what  they  should 
give  her  to  drink  and  what  to  eat  after  she  awaked,  and  when  they  should 
put  her  to  bed,  &c.,  &o.  She  was  then  silent.  The  former  death-like 
stillness  reigned.  Her  face  gradually  became  pale,  as  it  commonly  was ; 
the  animation  of  her  countenance  vanished.  She  now  first  appeared  to 
wish  to  sleep,  or  actually  to  be  asleep.  She  no  longer  held  herself  upright, 
but  sank  down  carelessly,  and  nodded  like  those  who  are  slumbering.  She 
then  began  to  extend  her  arms  and  stretch  herself.  She  yawned,  rubbed 
her  eyes,  opened  them,  avid  was  almost  in  the  same  minute  awake  and 
cheerful,  as  she  had  foretold. 

When  she  saw  me,  she  started  with  some  surprise — she  looked  around 
on  the  others.  The  women  hastened  to  her,  also  the  count  and  doctor. 

“ What  do  you  want  ?”  she  asked  me,  in  a severe  tone. 

“ Gracious  countess,  I wait  your  commands.” 

“ Who  are  you?” 

“ Faust,  at  your  service.” 

“ I am  obliged  to  you  for  your  good  will,  but  suffer  me  to  be  alone  1” 
said  she,  somewhat  pettishly,  bowed  proudly  toward  me,  and  arose  and 
turned  her  back  on  me. 

I left  the  room  with  a singular  mixture  of  feelings.  How  immeasurably 
different  was  the  waking  from  the  sleeping  person ! Gone  were  my  gold 
and  silver  rays;  gone,  too,  her  confidential  thou,  which  penetrated  deep  into 
my  innermost  feelings — even  the  name  of  Emanuel,  with  which  she  had 
enriched  me,  was  no  longer  of  value. 

Shaking  my  head,  I entered  my  chamber,  like  one  who  had  been  reading 
fairy  talcs,  and  lost  himself  in  them  so  that  ho  still  mistakes  the  reality 
for  enchantment.  The  arm-chair  before  my  writing-table  was  wanting. 
I placed  another,  and  wrote  down  the  wonderful  tale,  as  I had  experienced 
it,  and  as  much  of  Hortensia’s  conversation  as  I recollected;  since  I feared 
that  I might  not  hereafter  believe  it  myself,  if  I had  it  not  written  before 
me.  I had  promised  to  pardon  all  the  severity  she  might  show  toward 
me  while  awake.  Willingly  did  I forgive  her.  Only  she  was  so  beautiful 
that  I could  not  bear  it  with  indifference. 

( To  ha  continued.) 

The  Senses. — When  we  come  to  analyze  and  practically  to  examine 
the  enjoyments  arising  from  the  mere  gratification  of  the  senses,  we  fiud 
them  subject  to  many  abatements.  Long  possession  satiates;  constaut 
indulgence  cloys;  thlf-  pampered  appetite  becomes  dainty  and  craving. 
There  is  a point  beyond  which  delight  changes  its  very  nature,  and  is  con- 
verted into  pain. 

“ ’Tis  pleasure  to  a certain  bound, 

Beyond  ’tis  agony,”  DuscAN’a  Seasons, 
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Chapter  IV.,  and  Last. 

“ In  the  cold , damp  earth  we  laid  her, 

When  the  forest  cast  its  leaf. 

And  we  sighed,  that  one  so  beautiful 
Should  have  a lot  so  brief.” 

“ So,  madam,  you  refuse.  My  boy  is  dying,  and  he  yearns  to  look  once 
more  on  the  poor  girl  who  would  have  been  his  wife  in  a single  week.” 

It  was  but  a few  days  after  her  interview  with  Mr.  Mosier,  that  Malina 
heard  these  words  issue  from  her  mother’s  parlour,  as  she  wls  passing 
through  the  hall,  from  the  chamber  where  she  had  just  left  Phebe  striving 
to  beguile  her  weary  thoughts  with  a book.  The  door  was  ajar,  and  there 
was  a power  in  the  words  which  made  her  start  and  listen.  It  was  a deep, 
manly  voice,  that  of  an  aged  person;  but  entreaty,  tenderness  and  some- 
thing almost  like  resentment,  combined  to  render  it  startling  and  pathetic. 
Malina  held  her  breath,  and,  drawing  a step  nearer,  looked  through  the 
door. 

An  aged  man  was  standing  before  her  mother.  He  held  a cane  without 
resting  on  it,  and  a broad  brimmed  hat  was  in  his  left  hand;  firm  and  erect 
he  stood  in  the  quiet  room,  the  gray  hair  sweeping  back  from  his  forehead, 
and  his  plain  dress  giving  him  the  look  of  a patriarch.  His  face  was 
agitated,  but  so  full  of  benevolence,  that  Malina  loved  the  old  man  before 
she  guessed  who  he  was.  Violent  passions  could  seldom  have  passed  over 
those  mild  features;  still  they  were  disturbed  as  he  spoke,  and  the  good  old 
man  was  evidently  struggling  with  strong  and  bitter  emotions.  There  was 
something  in  the  grasp  of  his  hand  on  his  cane,  and  in  his  dignified  bear- 
ing, which  awed  the  sympathy  it  excited. 

Mrs.  Gray  was  sitting  in  her  easy  chair,  looking  rather  earnestly  at  the 
old  man.  She  had  been  engaged  in  knitting  when  he  entered,  but  had 
laid  the  work  on  a little  round  stand  by  her  side,  and  seemed  rather 
anxious  to  take  it  up  again;  but  she  was  too  punctilious  for  that,  and  very 
blandly  requested  her  visitor  to  resume  the  seat  from  which  he  had  risen. 

“ No,  I have  not  time  to  sit  down,  every  minute  is  worth  years  to  me  now 
— my  only  son  is  dying,  and  I am  absent  from  his  side.”  The  old  man 
now  paused;  his  chin  began  to  quiver;  and  turning  away  his  face,  he  strove 
to  conceal  the  tears  that  broke  into  his  eyes  from  the  calm  and  heartless 
woman  who  sat  gazing  upon  him. 

“Madam,”  he  said,  but  his  voice  wa3  broken,  and  his  hand  shook  till  the 
hat  fell  from  his  grasp  to  the  floor.  “ Madam,  I beseech  you,  Ihink  better 
of  this!  My  boy  cannot  live  forty-eight  hours;  the  doctors  told  me  so  be- 
fore I left  him.  But  I came  from  his  bed-side  when  each  lost  moment  was 
ns  a drop  of  blood  wrung  from  my  heart,  thinking  that  you  might  refuse  any 
messenger  but  his  father.  You  are  a woman,  and  should  feel  for  him;  and 
here  I gave  up  five  whole  hours  of  this  precious  time  that  he  might  look  on 
the  face  of  that  poor  girl  before  he  dies;  and  his  mother — you  have  had 
children  sleeping  against  your  heart,  madam— do  you  think  his  mother 
would  not  find  a comfort  if  the  soul  of  her  only  child  could  go  up  to 
heaven  from  her  bosom  where  he  nestled  in  his  first  infancy?  Do  you 
think  she  has  no  woman’s  yearning  wish  fof  the  last  embrace,  the  last  en- 
dearing word?  She  loves  the  boy  better  than  her  own  soul,  and  he  is  dying 
before  her  eyes — but  she  gave  him  up.  When  she  saw  that  he  moaned  for 
the  presence  of  one  who  had  become  dearer  than  his  own  mother,  she  bade 
me  come  hither  and  bring  the  girl,  that  her  first-born  might  die  in  the  arms 
he  loved  first.  Think,  madam,  every  moment  I spend  in  talking  here  is 
wrung  from  the  death-bed  of  a child  that  was  all  on  earth  that  two  old 
people  had  to  love  and  hope  for.  I must  depart,  but  let  her  go  with  me.” 

The  old  man  unconsciously  clasped  his  hands  as  he  spoke,  and  tears  fell 
like  rain  over  his  withered  cheeks. 

Mrs.  Gray  glanced  at  him  with  something  of  wonder  in  her  face,  and 
extending  out  her  hand,  took  up  the  knitting  work  as  if  to  end  the  con- 
ference. 

“And  can  you  still  refuse?”  exclaimed  the  old  man. 

“ It  would  not  be  proper,”  replied  Mrs.  Gray,  quietly  unscrewing  the  top 
of  her  silver  knitting  case.  “Besides,  Phebe  is  not  well  enough  to  ride  so 
far  even  if  she  desired  it,  and  the  fever  may  be  contagious.” 

“ If  I could  talk  with  the  young  lady,  I am  sure  she  would  desire  it,”  said 
the  old  man,  almost  humbly,  for  his  heart  grew  heavy  at  the  thought  of 
returning  to  the  death  bed  of  his  son  with  his  errand  unaccomplished. 

“ Leave  it  to  her  good  feelings,  madam,  and  if  they  plead  against  me  I will 
depart,  and  trouble  you  no  more.” 

Neilher  the  pleading  voice,  nor  the  agony  of  overwrought  feelings  with 
‘which  the  unhappy  father  spoke,  reached  the  heart  of  Mrs.  Gray.  While 
the  old  man  stood  before  her,  trembling  beneath  the  burden  of  his  grief,  she 
placed  her  needle  in  it3  sheath,  twisted  the  worsted  over  her  finger,  and 
.rent  through  the  intricacies  of  a seam-stitch  before  even  her  eyes  were 
lifted  toward  him. 

“You  must  recollect,  Mr.  Mosier,”  she  said,  “Phebe  is  not  at  present 
engaged  to  your  son;  and  even  if  she  were,  I do  not  think  it  would- 
be  exactly  correct  for  her  to  visit  him.  I am  sorry  for  the  young 
gentleman,  very;  I will  see  that  our  new  minister  mentions  his  case  in 
prayer  next  Sabbath.  We  all  feel  for  him — but  he  would  not  be  advised. 
Indeed ” 

Here  Mrs.  Gray  dropped  a stitch,  and  paused  while  it  was  looped  up 
again.  When  she  raised  her  eyes,  the  face  of  her  auditor  w as  stern,  and 
as  calm  as  her  own.  The  tears  had  dropped  from  his  cheek,  his  hands 
were  both  grasping  the  head  of  his  cane;  and  if  that  Pharisaical  woman 


could  have  shrunk  from  anything,  the  solemn  and  reproving  eyes  which 
dwelt  on  her  face  would  have  kindled  the  most  generous  blood  of  her  heart 
into  blushes  of  shame.  But  it  is  hard  to  wring  the  dye  of  shame  from  a 
self-righteous  heart.  Mrs.  Gray  believed  herself  to  be  acting  in  a most 
Christian -like  spirit,  in  still  retaining  the  heartless  civility  of  her  manner 
toward  the  poor  old  man  whom  her  own  cruelty  had  bereaved.  Her  heart 
was  entombed  in  the  self-conceit  of  its  own  sanctity,  like  dust  in  the 
marble  of  a sarcophagus. 

“ Woman,”  said  the  old  man,  and  this  time  his  voice  was  firm  and 
thrillingly  solemn,  “you  have  no  heart!  You  are  a mother,  and  should 
know  how  much  worse  than  death  it  is  to  see  the  child  whom  you  have 
loved  and  cherished,  and  woven  into  your  very  heart  strings,  perishing  be- 
fore your  eyes.  Oh,  how  proud  we  were  of  that  boy!  how  his  poor  mother 
loved  him!  what  a day  it  was  when  she  and  I walked  up  the  broad  aisle  of 
that  old  meeting-house  yonder,  and  saw  him  standing  in  the  pulpit— a 
minister  of  the  gospel!  We  had  prayed  for  that  sight — toiled  and  slaved 
for  it — and  were  so  happy— so  very  happy!  He  is  on  his  death-bed  now. 
Woman,  you  haye  sent  him  there— you,  who  are  a mother,  thought 
nothing  of  smiting  a sister  woman  through  the  heart — you,  a professor  of 
religion,  can  do  murder  more  subtle  ana  cruel  than  that  which  cleaves  a 
man  through  the  brain,  and  look  calm  and  speak  softly;  nay,  smilingly  re- 
fuse the  last  dying  request  of  your  victim ! Woman,  I will  not  curse  you — 
that  right  rests  with  the  high  God  of  Heaven,  who  looketh  down  upon  the 
murder  you  have  done,  not  as  man  looketh,  not  as  the  law  looketh.  Before 
Him  shall  you  be  arraigned,  and  that  cold  heart  shall  be  made  to  shudder 
at  the  depth  of  its  own  crime!  Re  will  be  thine  accuser — he,  thy  victim, 
who  was  so  gentle,  so  sweet  tempered,  that  thoughts  of  revenge  never 
entered  his  heart!  In  a few  short  hours  he  will  stand  in  the  broad  light 
of  heaven,  sent  there  untimely;  and  even  as  Abel  bear  witness  against 
his  brother,  he  shall  bear  witness  against  thee!  The  Almighty  may  not 
place  his  mark  upon  thy  brow — the  lav/  may  not  brand  thee;  but  one  who 
can  wring  the  life  from  a human  being  by  silent  and  moral  cruelty,  is  not 
less  a murderer  than  the  man  who  smites  his  brother  to  the  heart  with  a 
poniard !” 

Mrs.  Gray  was  at  length  moved,  for  the  solemn  and  stern  energy  of  that 
pale  old  man  might  have  startled  the  dead  from  their  graves;  the  knitting 
dropped  from  her  hands,  her  eyes  sparkled  with  terror,  and  her  face  turned 
white  as  a corpse  beneath  the  snowy  lace  and  the  black  and  false  hair 
that  shaded  it.  She  would  have  spoken;  hut  the  pallid  lips  trembled 
without  uttering  a sound,  while  the  hands  which  rested  in  her  lap  began  to 
shiver,  as  she  strove  to  lift  them  and  motion  him  away. 

The  old  man  left  her  where  she  sat,  and  went  into  the  hall;  but  his 
feelings  had  been  too  cruelly  outraged,  and  there  his  strength  gave  way. 
He  sunk  helplessly  to  a settee,  and  covering  his  face  with  his  hands,  wept 
like  a child. 

Malina  had  left  the  hall,  and  stood  in  her  sister’s  chamber.  Phebe  was 
dressed  and  seated  by  the  window,  pondering  over  the  pages  of  a book, 
though  she  had  not  turned  a leaf  that  day.  She  did  not  raise  her  eyes 
when  the  door  opened,  and  seemed  unconscious  of  a second  person. 

“ Come  with  me,”  said  Malina,  grasping  tho  hand  which  lay  in  her 
sister’s  lap,  with  fingers  that  clung  to  it  like  ice.  “ Come?” 

There  was  something  in  Malina’s  face  that  frightened  her  companion 
from  the  apathy  that  had  for  days  settled  on  her  spirits.  She  arose 
without  a word,  and  was  led  down  stairs,  and  into  the  hall.  It  was 
empty.  Old  Mr.  Mosier  had  departed,  the  front  door  was  left  open 
behind  him, 

“ Phebe,”  said  Malina  Gray,  in  a faint  whisper,  “ he  is  dying,  and  has 
sent  for  you — his  father  sat  there  but  a moment  since.  Our  mother  has 
refused  that  you  should  see  him.  He  is  pining  to  die  with  his  head  against 
your  heart.  Sister,  will  you  go?” 

“ I will  plead  with  her — kneel  to  her,”  said  Phebe  Gray,  and  opening 
the  parlour  door,  she  entered  alone. 

Malina  paused  an  instant,  and  turning  through  a side  door,  passed  across 
a small  clover  lot,  toward  the  stables.  A horse  stood  cropping  the  white 
blossoms  in  a corner  of  the  field.  She  looked  around  for  some  one  to  help 
her,  but  the  men  were  all  away  on  the  upper  farm— so  she  drew  toward 
the  gentle  animal,  and  beckoning  with  her  hand,  uttered  a few  coaxing 
words,  and  persuaded  him  toward  the  stables.  He  bent  his  neck  while  her 
trembling  hands  placed  the  bit  in  his  mouth,  which  was  yet  half  full  of 
fragrant  grass,  and  turned  his  head  to  watch  her,  as  she  girded  the  saddle 
to  his  back.  When  she  tied  him  to  tho  garden  fence,  and  entered  the 
house  again,  he  followed  her  with  his  eyes,  and,  with  a short  neigh,  fell 
to  tearing  with  his  mouth  the  honeysuckle  vines  that  crept  along  the 
fence. 

As  Malina  entered  the  hall,  she  saw  Phebe  gliding  up  stairs  toward  their 
room;  she  was  walking  feebly,  and.  held  by  the  baluster  as  she  went. 
When  the  sisters  stood  within  tho  chamber  together,  Phebe  sunk  to  a 
chair,  while  Malina  looked  earnestly  in  her  face,  and  uttered  a single 
sentence — “ Will  you  go?” 

“ She  has  forbidden  it,”  replied  Phebe,  faintly. 

“ Will  you  go  ?”  said  Malina,  once  more. 

“ I dare  not  disobey  her!”  Phebe  spoke  with  difficulty,  and  clasping 
both  hands  over  her  face,  moaned  as  if  in  pain,  for  the  struggle  within  her 
heart  was  terrible. 

When  Phebe  became  sufficiently  composed  to  look  up,  her  sister  was 
gone.  She  was  glad  to  be  alone,  and  creeping  toward  the  bed,  knelt  down 
and  prayed. 

Malina  had  snatched  a bonnet  and  shawl  from  the  bed  while  her  sister’s 
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face  was  concealed;  and  gliding  down  stairs  into  the  open  air,  she  mounted 
the  horse  and  rode  away. 

It  was  sunset  as  the  poor  girl  came  slowly  over  the  old  bridge,  and  rode 
by  our  house.  I was  playing  in  the  front  yard,  and  ran  out  to  meet  her; 
but  all  at  once  she  drew  the  bridle  tight,  and  the  spirited  horse  sprung 
forward  on  the  way  before  my  childish  voice  could  be  heard.  The  gloom 
of  coming  night  lay  heavily  amid  the  pine  boughs,  as  the  young  girl  rode 
under  them,  and  when  she  dashed  up  the  road,  and  disappeared  over  Fall’s 
Hill,  both  horse  and  rider  were  for  one  moment  displayed  in  bold  relief 
against  a pile  of  crimson  and  golden  clouds  which  lay  heaped  in  the  hori- 
zon. When  she  disappeared,  it  seemed,  to  my  infant  fancy,  as  if  the  gates 
of  Heaven  had  been  unfolded  to  receive  her. 

The  night  came  on  clear,  and  lighted  both  by  moon  and  stars,  the  solitary 
traveller  still  kept  the  road,  accompanied  only  by  her  spirited  animal,  and 
the  shadow  which  seemed  gliding  along  the  dewy  greensward  by  her  side, 
like  a silent  guardian.  It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  the  horse  checked 
himself  at  the  fence  before  a red  farm-house,  with  a sloping  roof,  and  two 
large  trees  embowering  it  with  foliage. 

It  seemed  like  supernatural  instinct  in  the  animal;  for  he  had  only  been 
there  once  before,  and  Malina,  in  the  tumult  of  her  thoughts,  scarcely  knew 
where  she  wished  to  stop.  There  was  a light  twinkling  through  the  thick 
leaves  of  a tree  bough  that  dropped  over  one  of  the  front  windows;  but  it 
was  very  faint,  and  seemed  forcing  itself  through  the  folds  of  a window 
curtain.  Malina  grasped  the  horn  of  her  saddle,  and  dropping  feebly  down 
to  the  greensward,  moved  toward  the  house.  There  was  a foot-path 
which  led  to  the  front  door.  She  followed  this,  and  found  herself  in  a dark 
entry,  with  a narrow  stream  of  light  falling  through  the  entrance  to  an 
inner  room.  The  sound  of  a faint,  wandering  voice,  and  of  smothered  sobs, 
stole  from  the  room.  Malina  breathed  heavily  as  she  touched  the  door, 
and  glided  into  the  room.  It  was  indeed  the  chamber  of  death.  A solitary 
candle  burned  on  the  table,  amid  glasses  and  vials,  sending  forth  just  suffi- 
cient light  to  reveal  an  old  fashioned  tent  bed,  with  its  white  drapery 
sweeping  to  the  floor,  and  its  heavy  fringes  hanging  motionless,  as  if  they 
had  been  cut  from  marble.  At  the  foot  of  this  bed  knelt  an  old  man;  his 
hands  were  clasped  beneath  his  face,  and  the  long  gray  hair  swept  thickly 
over  them,  as  he  prayed.  A female  stood  between  Malina  and  the  bed ; 
she  was  bending  over  the  pillows  which  were  heaped  high  upon  it,  and 
though  the  poor  girl  could  not  see  her  face,  she  fell  that  it  was  his  mother. 
She  moved,  and  the  sound  of  her  footsteps  on  the  sanded  floor  made  the  old 
lady  lift  her  head,  and  Malina  saw  his  face  once  more.  Oh,  how  white  and 
changed  it  wasl  The  damp,  black  hair  fell  heavily  over  his  forehead, 
shadows-lay  about  the  closed  eyelids,  and  there  was  an  expression  about 
the  mouth,  which  was  not  a smile,  and  yet  seemed  deathly  and  sweet.  His 
head  was  raised  high  with  pillows;  and  though  he  seemed  to  sleep,  the 
breath  came  painfully  from  his  lips,  and  with  a struggle  that  constantly 
disturbed  the  linen  which  lay  in  waves  across  his  breast. 

Malina  stood  upright  in  the  dim  light,  motionless  as  a thing  of  marble, 
her  eyes  fixed  on  the  dying  man ; and  unconscious,  in  the  force  of  her  grief, 
that  to  all  in  the  room,  save  him  who  saw- her  not,  she  was  a stranger,  and 
had  intruded  into  the  sanctuary  of  private  grief. 

It  mattered  not;  Malina’s  step  had  been  mistaken  for  that  of  a woman 
from  the  kitchen,  and  no  one  knew  that  the  wretched  young  creature  was 
there. 

There  was  a motion  of  the  bed  clothes,  a faint  murmur,  and  the  dying 
man  opened  his  eyes— those  large,  eloquent  eyes,  that  Malina  had  thought 
upon  so  often,  and  so  thrillingly.  There  was  a mist  upon  them  now,  but 
through  it  broke  a soft  and  strange  light,  heavenly  and  beautiful.  The  old 
lady  bent  her  ear,  and  listened  to  the  faint  murmur,  which  seemed  dying 
on  his  lips. 

“My  father — • when  will  he  come  back? — it  is  late!” 

The  sound  was  very  faint,  but  the  old  man  had  heard  it  amid  the  strong 
agony  of  his  prayer.  He  arose,  and  moving  round  the  bed,  bent  over  his 
son.  A light,  almost  preternatural,  came  to  the  eyes  of  that  dying  man, 
and  with  a sudden  effort  he  found  voice  to  speak. 

“ My  father,”  he  said,  “ thank  God — you  have  returned  in  time.  Where 
is  she?” 

“ My  son,”  said  the  old  man,  in  a voice  which  he  vainly  strove  to  render 
calm,  “in  a little  time  she  will  meet  you  in  heaven — but  she  is  not  here.” 

The  invalid  had  turned  his  head  upon  the  pillow,  with  a look  of  touching 
eagerness;  but  it  fell  back — his  eyes  closed  faintly,  and  after  grasping  once 
or  twice,  he  lay  motionless,  save  the  lips,  which  gave  forth  broken  but 
beautiful  fragments  of  speech,  such  as  came  uppermost  in  his  pure  but 
wandering  mind,  for  he  was  delirious  now.  The  last  vibrations  of  his  soul 
were  disturbed  by  disappointment  in  his  sole  earthly  wish.  In  the  broken 
murmurs  that  fell  from  his  lips,  Malina  heard  her  own  name,  and  it  un- 
locked the  ice  which  seemed  closing  round  her  heart.  With  a sob  that 
broke  to  her  lips  amid  a gush  of  tears,  she  sprung  toward  the  bed,  and 
falling  upon  her  knees,  clasped  the  pale  hand  which  fell  over  the  bed, 
and  pressed  her  quivering  lips  repeatedly  upon  it,  while  her  voice  mingled 
with  the  choking  grief  that  shook  her  whole  frame. 

“Forgive  me!  oh,  let  me  stay!”  she  said,  lifting  her  face  to  the  old 
woman,  but  still  nervously  grasping  the  dying  man’s  hand;  “I  loved  him 
better  than  she  did — better  than  anybody  could — better  than  my  own  soul! 
Let  me  stay,  and  die  with  him!  No  one  asked  me  to  come,  but  I am  here. 
You  will  not  send  me  away?” 

The  voice  of  Malina  Gray  was  soft  and  low,  like  that  of  her  sister;  and 
though  broken  with  grief,  it  is  probable  that  the  dying  man  wa9  bewildered 
by  the  sound.  He  started  from  the  pillow — a glorious  lustre  broke  through 
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the  mist  which  whelmed  his  eyes,  and  os  Malina  sprang  to  her  feet,  hi» 
face  fell  upon  her  shoulder,  and  his  cold  cheek  lay  against  hers.  It  was 
very  strange — Malina  knew  that  he  was  dying,  but  a Hash  of  wild  joy 
thrilled  through  her  heart,  and  for  the  first  time  of  Lis 

illness,  a faint  colour  broke  into  the  cheek  which  pressed  his.  She  laid  him 
gently  upon  the  pillow,  and  parting  the  damp  hair  from  his  forehead, 
pressed  her  lips  tremblingly  upon  it,  while  her  sobs  filled  the  chamber. 
When  the  dying  man  felt  the  touch  of  her  quivering  mouth,  a smile  stole 
over  his  face — again  the  misty  eyes  were  unclosed,  and  feebly  biting  his 
arm,  he  wound  it  over  her  neck  and  drew  her  to  his  bosom,  while  the  un- 
formed words  he  would  have  spoken  were  lost  amid  the  dying  music  of  his 
soul.  A moment,  and  his  arm  fell  softly  from  Malina’s  neck.  The  young 
creature  lifted  her  face  from  his  bosom,  and  looking  at  his  mother,  mur- 
mured— “He  loved  her  living—  but  is  he  not  mine  in  death?— mine,  for 
ever  and  ever!” 

She  turned  to  lay  her  face  near  his  heart  once  more,  but  there  was  no 
colour  in  her  lips  then.  She  started;  and,  with  a cold  shudder,  bent  her 
cheek  slowly  to  his  bosom — it  pressed  heavily,  and  more  heavily,  on  the 
cold  clay — her  limbs  relaxed,  and  she  sunk  across  the  bed,  senseless  as  the 
beautiful  corpse  which  cumbered  it. 

The  gloom  of  death  had  shadowed  that  farm-house  two  days,  and  now  it 
was  desolate.  The  kind  neighbours  who  had  walked  in  and  out,  minist-  ring 
to  grief,  no  longer  broke  the  solemn  hush  which  pervaded  the  dwelling. 
The  departed  was  indeed  the  departed — for  they  had  borne  him  over  his 
father’s  threshold,  and  laid  him  down  to  sleep  in  the  dark  curth.  Malina 
followed  him  to  the  grave.  She  was  a stranger,  but  no  one  asked  why  she 
stood  among  the  mourners,  and  without  the  sable  vestments.  When  the 
aged  mother  bent  over  the  coffin,  and  looked  upon  the  dead,  the  young  girl 
drew  to  her  side,  and  fixed  her  eyes  upon  tho  cold  still  face  which  bad 
never  met  her  glance  coldly  before.  The  mother  wept,  but  Malina  could 
not  shed  a tear,  although  the  solemn  and  hushed  grief  upon  her  face  awed 
even  village-curiosity. 

And  now  they  were  alone — the  parents,  and  that  poor  girl.  She  was 
upon  her  knees — her  head  was  bent,  and  its  redundant  hair  veiled  her  face, 
while  the  broken-hearted  young  creature  begged  a blessing  from  his  mother 
before  she  went  away.  The  sorrowing  woman  laid  her  hands  upon  the 
bright  tresses  which  flowed  over  her  lap  for  a moment,  then  lifting  the  sup- 
pliant to  her  bosom,  wept  over  her. 

Mr.  Mosier,  when  he  heard  the  sobs  of  his  wife,  arose,  and  clasping  his 
hands  over  Malina’s  head,  silently  besought  a blessing  on  her.  She  drew 
back,  and  he  saw  that  her  face  was  still  calm;  so  taking  her  hands  in  his, 
he  began  to  persuade  and  reason  with  her.  She  listened,  and  gazed  ear- 
nestly in  his  face  as  he  spoke.  At  last,  tears  started  to  her  eyes,  and  when 
the  old  man  saw  this,  big  drops  began  to  stream  down  his  own  cheek,  and 
the  clasp  of  his  hand  grew  tremulous,  as  he  led  her  from  the  room. 

As  the  old  man  placed  Malina  in  her  saddle,  he  glanced  in  her  face,  and 
a misgiving  came  to  his  heart.  He  questioned  himself  if  it  was  safe  to 
trust  her  to  the  road  without  protection;  but  when  he  proposed  accom- 
panying her  part  of  the  way,  at  least,  she  pleaded  against  it  with  startling 
eagerness;  and,  thinking  of  his  afflicted  wife,  he  allowed  her  to  depart. 

Malina  had  a secret  wish  at  her  heart,  which  caused  it  to  pant  for  soli- 
tude. Her  road  lay  close  by  the  grave-yard  where  our  young  minister 
was  buried,  and  she  yearned  to  stand  once  more  by  his  death-place,  and 
alone.  When  she  reached  the  sacred  place,  she  looked  to  the  right  and 
left,  timidly,  as  if  her  errand  had  been  a wrong  one.  Her  nerves  were 
strung  to  their  utmost  tension,  and  she  was  morbidly  fearful  of  being  seen. 
Every  thing  was  solitary  and  quiet;  the  long  grass  bending  to  the  breeze, 
as  it  sighed  over  the  graves,  and  the  soft  rustling  sound  which  whispered 
amid  the  leaves  of  a clump  of  weeping  willows,  that  curtained  an  entire 
household  that  had  gone  down  to  sleep  together,  were  all  the  sounds  that 
fell  upon  her  ear.  She  tied  the  horse  to  the  fence,  and  passing  forward  to 
his  grave,  sat  upon  a pile  of  sods  that  had  been  left  by  the  sexton.  She 
neither  wept  nor  moved— but  there  she  remained  in  the  bright  sunshine, 
gazing  hour  after  hour  on  a tuft  of  tiny  white  blossoms,  which  sprung  up 
from  a sod  which  they  had  placed  just  over  his  heart.  Now  and  then,  she 
twined  her  hands  together  as  they  reposed  in  her  lap— and  as  the  sunshine 
went  suddenly  away,  and  heavy  black  clouds  rolled  over  tho  sky,  with  the 
lightning  playing  amid  their  ragged  folds,  she  smiled,  and  drew  closer  to 
the  grave. 

At  last,  a roar  of  thunder  burst  from  the  clouds,  big  drops  of  rain  came 
down  upon  tho  graves,  and  beat  the  willows  more  droopingly  to  the  earth. 

Malina  lifted  her  eyes  upward  with  a wild  and  startled  look,  then  turn- 
ing them  on  the  willows  which  sheltered  that  single  family,  and  on  the 
congregation  of  graves  which  lay  around  her,  all  covered  with  long  gras?, 
she  rested  them  on  the  mound  at  the  feet,  murmuring — “ Have  all  a cover  - 
ing from  the  cold  rain  but  thee?” 

As  she  spoke,  Malina  took  off  her  shawl,  and  spreading  it  over  the  newly 
made  grave,  cast  herself  upon  it,  and  for  the  first  time  since  she  felt  his 
heart  stop  beating  beneath  hers,  moaned  and  sobbed  as  if  her  very  life 
were  going  from  her. 

In  a few  moments  the  garments  of  our  poor  mourner  were  saturated 
with  rain.  Still  she  clung  closer  to  the  grave,  murmuring  words  of  wild 
endearment  to  the  unconscious  inmate,  and  congratulating  her.  If,  w-th 
strange  earnestness,  that  she  wa3  still  able  to  shield  his  bosom  from  Ihe 
storm. 

At  last,  the  clouds  rolled  away,  and  though  the  n was  just  going  down 
his  last  fires  kindled  a rainbow  amid  the  water  drops  that  yet  filled  the 
air.  Malina  lifted  her  head,  and  gazed  upward — a smile  parted  her  IT* 
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when,  she  saw  the  rainbow,  and  pressing  her  cheek  upon  the  grave  again, 
she  whispered — “ The  angels  have  built  thee  a bridge,  love!” 

The  sun  went  down,  and  Malina  arose  from  the  grave,  shivering  from 
head  to  foot.  She  gazed  around,  and  was  turning  her  eyes  with  a wistful 
look  on  her  late  resting  place,  <as  if  she  meditated  casting  herself  down 
again,  when  a low  neigh  from  tbe  horse,  which  still  remained  by  the  fence, 
aroused  her,  and  leaving  the  shawl  behind,  she  hurried  toward  the  patient 
animal,  and,  mounting  him,  rode  away. 

Malina  must  have  wandered  from  the  usual  road,  in  the  strange  ab- 
straction of  her  mind,  for  it  was  midnight  when  she  came  opposite  the  old 
meeting-house.  Prompted,  doubtless,  by  some  vague  fear  of  returning 
home,  or  perhaps  allured  to  pause  by  the  open  gate,  the  weary 'and  half- 
bewildered  girl  turned  her  horse,  and,  riding  close  to  the  front  door  of  the 
parsonage  house,  dismounted,  and  allowed  him  to  wander  amid  the  flower 
beds  and  rose  bushes  which  filled  the  yard.  Thrusting  her  hand  beneath 
the  door-  sill,  she  took  out  a key,  and  fitted  it  to  the  lock,  but  with  difficulty, 
for  her  hands  trembled;  and  though  hot  flushes  every  moment  darted 
through  her  frame,  she  was  shivering  with  cold.  She  went  up  stairs, 
holding  feebly  by  the  balusters;  and  guided  by  the  moonlight,  which  fell 
from  a window  overhead,  she  entered  a room — that  which  she  had  deco- 
rated as  the  bridal  chamber  of  her  sister  Phebe,  and  of  the  departed.  A 
clear  moonlight  came  through  the  windows,  and  lay  like  flags  of  silver 
amid  the  black  shadows  which  filled  the  apartment.  Everything  was 
still  and  motionless;  not  a breath  stirred  the  bridal  ribands  with  which 
the  muslin  curtains  were  looped  back.  The  bed  lay  with  the  moonlight 
sleeping  amid  its  pillows,  like  a snow-drift  when  the  air  is  calm; 
and  the  atmosphere  was  impregnated  by  the  dead  flowers  which  had  been 
profusely  lavished  on  the  toilet,  and  now  hung  crisp  and  withered 
in  their  vases.  Malina  was  very  ill,  and  a fever  burned  through  her 
veins — her  limbs  were  almost  powerless,  and  her  forehead  seemed  girdled 
with  iron.  Still  she  was  sensible  of  surrounding  things,  and  her  heart 
swelled  with  the  recollections  which  thronged  on  her  aching  brain.  She 
unfastened  her  damp  dress,  and  with  difficulty  crept  into  bed. 

“Poor,  poor  Phebe!”  she  murmured,  gathered  the  white  counterpane 
over  her  shivering  form,  “ how  little  she  thinks  I am  here — how  she  would 
pity  me,  so  ill,  and  all  alone!  Alas!  how  sad  a thing  this  trouble  is!  I 
have  not  thought  of  Phebe  these  many  long  days — I wonder  if  she  is 
ill  as  I am — if  her  head  is  so  hot,  and  her  limbs  chilled  till  they  shake  so! 
This  is  a cold  bed — very,  very  cold — but  his  is  colder  still!  Oh,  my  God! 
he  is  dead — and  I have  seen  his  grave!  I — but  it  was  not  me — no — he 
loved  my  sister.  But  I had  his  dying  kiss!  It  was  the  last  throb  of  his 
heart  that  beat  against  mine,  and  chilled  me  so ! That  was  it— that  was  it!” 

With  such  fragments  of  speech,  aud  moans  of  pain,  Malina  verged  into 
the  delirium  of  a raging  fever.  At  times  she  would  weep,  and  call  for  her 
sister  in  tones  of  yearning  tenderness — then  notes  of  music  would  break 
from  her  lips,  and  ring  through  every  corner  of  the  solitary  house,  as  if  a 
prisoned  angel  were  pleading  for  release  there.  When  the  fever  came  on, 
fierce  and  strong,  she  began  to  ask  for  water,  to  weep  and  wring  her  hands, 
while  she  entreated  some  visionary  being  to  leave  her  in  the  grave-yard 
where  he  was;  where  showers  were  continually  falling  and  weaving  rain- 
bows around  those  who  thirsted  for  rest  or  drink;  and  so  her  voice  of 
suffering  rose  and  swelled  through  the  lone  building  all  night.  When  the 
day  dawned,  she  was  still  awake  and  delirious;  tears  stood  on  her  crimson 
cheeks,  and  entreaties  for  water  still  rose  to  her  parched  lips. 

It  came  at  last!  She  knew  not  how  it  was,  but  a pale,  sweet  face  bent 
over  her;  a soft  voice  was  speaking  comfort,  and  a glass  of  water,  cooler 
and  more  refreshing  than  she  had  ever  tasted  before,-  was  held  to  her  lips. 
She  was  just  conscious  enough  to  think  that  it  was  Phebe  who  ministered 
to  her  wants,  or  some  good  seraph  that  looked  as  sweetly  sad  and  kind. 
Then  she  sunk  to  sleep,  and  it  was  many  weeks  before  she  awoke  from  the 
dream  that  followed. 

It  was  Phebe  Gray  who  stood  by  the  sick  bed  of  the  sufferer.  A villager 
cad  seen  Mrs.  Gray’s  horse  that  morning,  bridled  and  with  his  saddle  on, 
trampling  among  the  flower  beds  and  feasting  upon  the  choice  rose  bushes 
which  grew  in  the  parsonage  yard.  He  went  to  secure  the  animal,  and 
was  terrified  by  the  voice  of  suffering  which  issued  from  the  house.  He 
went  up  stairs,  saw  the  delirious  young  creature  who  occupied  the  bridal 
chamber,  and  hastened  to  inform  Mrs.  Gray — but  Phebe  bad  struggled  with 
her  own  sufferings,  and  stood  over  Malina’s  sick  bed,  many  hours  before 
the  mother  had  arranged  her  dress  aud  prepared  herself  to  pass  through 
tbe  village  with  that  degree  of  propriety  which  she  considered  due  to  her 
character. 

Malina  lay  many  weeks  before  the  fever  left  her;  then  a cough  set  in, 
and  a hectic  spot  settled  and  burned  into  her  thin  cheeks.  The  poor  girl 
smiled  a sad  quiet  smile,  when  she  heard  them  say,  each  evening,  that  a 
little  over  exertion  had  excited  her,  that  she  had  taken  a slight  colei,  which, 
in  the  turn  of  her  disease,  was  felt  more  than  usual.  Still  the  cough 
deepened,  the  crimson  spot  burned  on,  and  she  knew  that  the  life  which 
kindled  would  soon  be  exhausted.  And  so  it  was ! That  autumn,  when  the 
woods  were  all  flushed  with  those  dyes  which  an  early  frost  brings 
to  the  foliage — when  the  nuts  were  ripe,  and  the  brown  leaves  fell  in 
showers  over  the  crisp  moss — Malina  Gray  was  extended  beneath  the 
snowy  drapery  which  her  own  hands  had  gathered  above  tbe  bridal  bed. 
White  ribands  were  still  knotted  amid  tbe  folds  which  seemed  brooding 
over  her  like  a cloud,  and  a few  crimson  fall  flowers  lay  scattered  upon 
the  pillow,  some  of  them  so  close  to  the  marble  cheek  that  a faint  tinge 
was  coldly  reflected  there.  For  two  whole  nights  Phebe  watched 
the  beautiful  clay  reposing  in  the  dim  light  upon  her  own  bridal  bed,  but 


scarcely  more  changed  than  her  own  sweet  self.  Malina  was  the  happiest) 
her  heart  had  broken  amid  the  struggle  of  its  suffering,  but  that  of  the 
watcher  lay  crushed  and  withering  in  her  youug  bosom.  Sfie  felt 
that  life  was  yet  strong  within  her;  but  hope,  love,  everything  that  makes 
life  pleasant  to  a woman,  had  departed.  She  was  still  good,  still  pure 
almost  as  an  angel;  but  the  sad  smile  which  settled  on  her  lips  never 
deepened  to  a laugh  again,  and  no  human  being  ever  saw  a tear  in  her 
changeless  and  sorrowful  eyes. 

They  laid  Malina  Gray  down  to  sleep  beside  old  minister  Brown — iD  tbe 
very  spot  she  had  yearned  to  repose  in.  A large  circle  of  neighbours 
gathered  around  the  grave,  some  in  tears,  and  all  very  sorrowful.  Mrs. 
Gray  stood  by  the  coffin;  her  mourning  was  arranged  with  great  cave,  aud 
a veil  of  new  crape,  deeply  hemmed,  fell  decorously  over  her  face,  and  the 
white  handkerchief  with  which  she  concealed  those  maternal  tears  proper 
for  a mother  whose  duty  it  was  to  be  resigned  under  any  dispensation. 
But  Phebe  stood  silent  and  motionless;  no  handkerchief  was  lifted  to  her 
eyes,  and  the  face  which  gleamed  beneath  the  crape  veil  was  profoundly 
calm,  almost  as  that  of  the  corpse. 

We  had  a new  minister,  on  trial,  of  Mrs.  Gray’s  choosing,  who  performed 
the  funeral  service;  and  when  all  was  over,  returned  home  with  the  mourn- 
ers. When  they  knelt  in  the  little  parlour  that  night,  he  prayed  earnestly, 
and  with  genuine  tears,  for  the  bereaved  mother;  he  besought  the  Lord  to 
visit,  with  consolation,  one  who  was  a mother  in  Israel,  a bright  and  shin- 
ing ornament  in  the  Christian  church;  a woman  who  had  brought  up  her 
children  in  the  fear  and  admonition  of  the  Lord;  whose  path  was  growing 
brighter  and  brighter  to  the  perfect  day  when  she  would  reap  a rich  re- 
ward in  Heaven. 

Amid  a few  natural  sobs  which  awoke  in  the  widow’s  heart,  she 
murmured,  “Amenl”  satisfied  that  her  life  had  been  ono  of  perfect 
rectitude,  and  that  in  all  things  she  had  been  a pattern  mother,  and  an 
ornament  to  the  church,  which  ought  to  be  her  consolation  under  any  be- 
reavement. 

The  new  minister  was  a very  conscientous  man,  but  practical  in  all  bis 
ideas.  He  was  honest  in  the  high  opinion  which  he  entertained  of  Mrs. 
Gray,  and  not  sufficiently  sensitive  to  shrink  from  offering  his  baud 
to  Phebe,  when  that  lady  delicately  gave  him  to  understand  that  tbe 
step  would  be  satisfactory  to  herself.  The  old  parsonage  house  was  still 
empty,  and  Phebe’s  inheritance.  He  was  an  installed  pastor,  and  Mis3 
Gray’s  engagement  to  his  predecessor  never  entered  his  mind  as  an  ob- 
jection. 

Phebe  betrayed  no  emotion  when  the  proposal  was  made.  She  simply 
declined  it,  without  giving  a reason;  and  when  he  married  another  person, 
and  would  have  rented  the  parsonage,  she  said  with  decision — “ It  must 
remain  as  my  sister  left  it!” 

And  when  Mrs.  Gray  would  have  remonstrated,  she  answered,  still  with 
firmness — “ I am  of  age,  mother,  but  still  will  obey  you  in  all  thing3  else. 
Act  as  j'ou  like  regarding  the  other  property — but  no  stranger  shall  ever 
live  in  the  parsonage.  Poor  Malina  furnished  it  for  him,  and  for  me.  She 
died  there,  and  so  will  1!” 

* * ■*  * * * 

It  may  be  so,  for  the  old  house  is  uninhabited.  Everything  remains  as 
Malina  left  it;  the  bridal  chamber,  the  easy  chair,  and  the  flute  upon  the 
table.  Time  ha3  made  little  change  in  those  silont  apartments,  for  every 
week  Phebe,  who  has  become  a calm  and  sorrowful  old  maid,  goes  up  to 
the  house  alone,  and  remains  there  for  many  hours;  sometimes  seated  at 
the  study  table,  and  gazing  at  a grave  which  may  bo  seen  through  the 
trees.  Once,  a child  gathering  valley  lilies,  beneath  the  windows  saw  her 
standing  at  the  open  sash,  with  her  sad  eyes  turned  toward  the  grave-yard. 
She  was  talking  to  herself.  The  child  dropped  his  flowers  and  listened,  for 
there  was  something  so  mournful  in  her  voice,  that  his  little  heart  thrilled 
to  the  sound. 

“They  tell  me  that  he  wearied  himself,  and  died  of  fever,”  she  said; 
“ and  that  thou,  my  sister,  perished  naturally,  as  we  all  must.  Ala-s,  if  I 
could  but  think  so!  Why  not  have  told  mo  how  he  was  beloved  before  it 
was  too  late?  I would  have  given  him  up — and  while  you  were  happy,  this 
heart  had  not  become  so  palsied  and  feelingless.  Alas!  it  was  well  that 
thy  heart  could  break,  my  poor,  poor  Malina  1” 


The  Vulture. — This  foul  bird  will  devour,  with  a disgusting  trait  of 
greediness,  the  most  putrid  offal;  and  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  East, 
groups  of  them,  from  twenty  to  thirty,  may  be  seen  assembled  together, 
fattening  upon  human  and  other  animal  corpses.  So  depraved,  so  vitiated, 
aud  so  rotten  is  the  constitutional  system  of  the  vulture,  that  its  very 
feathers  may  be  observed  to  moult  from  its  wings  at  voluntary  intervals, 
whilst  it  is  in  the  act  of  gorging  its  prey;  and  there  is  ono  fact  in  relation 
to  this  repulsive  bird  which  is  perhaps  not  generally  known — it  is  this,  viz., 
that  no  animal  whatever  will  prey  upon  the  vulture,  living  or  otherwise 
— not  even  the  jaekall  or  glutton,  which  arc  in  the  habit  of  burrowing  into 
and  ransacking  the  repositories  of  the  dead,  and  indulging  each  a morbid 
appetite;  yet  these  beasts  will  not  approach  the  vulture,  but  will  turn  away 
from  it  with  total  abhorrence.  Even  the  common  flesh-fly  (musca  putris ) 
will  not  lend  its  aid  towards  annihilating  the  volcurine  nuisance  under  con- 
sideration, by  inoculating  the  carcase  of  the  bird  with  its  consuming  larvse, 
but  avoids  coming  into  contract  with  this  fetid  mass;  so  that  tbe  vulture 
may  be  looked  upon  as  the  most  offensive  of  all  carnivorous  scavengers, 
and  can  be  viewed  only  in  the  light  of  a solitary  outcast,  singled  out  from 
the  wide  and  varied  university  of  animated  nature. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


The  Blind  Restored  to  Sight. — A correspondent  writes,  " A few  days  ago  I was  one 
of  a large  company,  when  a person  stood  up  and  proposed  that  every  one  present 
should  glvo  his  opinion  on  the  following  question  : — Suppose  a person,  horn  blind,  to 
be  restored  to  sight  when  he  arrives  at  twenty  years  of  age,  what  would  be  the  extent 
of  usefulness  of  his  new  sense,  unassisted  by  his  other  senses,  at  that  particular 
instant  ? The  proposal  being  assented  to,  the  first  said,  that  ho  believed  that  a person 
so  situated  would  not  be  benefitted  at  all  at  that  particular  instant ; that  he  would 
not  know  that  a house  would  stop  him  ; and  if  a cow  and  an  egg  were  placed  before 
him  he  could  not  toll  which  was  the  cow,  or  which  was  the  egg. 

“ After  every  one  had  expressed  his  opinion  on  the  subject,  It  was  found  that  the 
company  was  divided  into  two  parties,  which,  for  the  sake  of  distinction  shall  be 
called  A.  and  B.  The  A. ’s  supported  the  views  of  the  first  speaker.  Tho  B.’s,  on  the 
other  hand,  stoutly  maintained,  that  of  two  objects  so  widely  different  as  a cow  and 
*n  eSS>  might  surely  tell ; for,  said  they,  the  knowlodge  or  ideas  which  ho  would 
have  obtained  previous  to  being  restored  to  sight,  through  the  medium  of  his  other 
senses,  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  determine. 

In  answer  to  this,  the  A.’s  asserted  that  all  the  knowledge  he  might  possess  in  the 
way  stated  would  be  of  no  uso  to  him  then — that  tho  ideas  or  images  previously 
attained  by  feeling  must  be  in  parts,  since  we  can  only  bring  that  sense  to  bear  upon 
one  portion  of  a complex  object  at  once,  as  tho  windows,  the  doors,  the  chimneys,  &c., 
ot  a house  ; but  by  the  sense  of  seeing  wo  become  conscious  of  all  these  at  once,  and 
the  image  or  Idea  exists  in  tho  mind  accordingly. 

“ From  what  has  been  stated  you  will  havo  an  idea  of  the  mode  of  reasoning 
adopted  by  both  parties.  After  much  discussion,  the  company  broke  up,  without 
eoming  to  any  conclusion,  except  that  the  restored  sense  would  be  very  imperfect,  in 
which  they  all  agreed. 

44  Now7  the  object  in  writing  this  letter  is  to  get  your  views  of  the  question  ; for  you 
must  understand  that  not  one  in  the  whole  company  possessed  a work  which  treats 
exclusively  on  the  five  senses,  and  that  in  the  village  of  Bnrrowford  there  is  no 
Mechanics’  Institution,  or  public  library,  from  which  to  obtain  a work  to  decide  the 
subject  by  authority.  By  giving  your  opinion  on  the  subject  in  your  valuable 
journal  you  will  much  oblige  your  very  humble  servant,  T.  II.” 

To  this  we  answer  : — A person  bom  blind,  on  receiving  sight,  understands  nothing  of  the 
visible  world,  knows  nothing  about  forms,  colours,  or  distances,  but.  has  merely  a 
confused  notion  of  size,  i.e.,  of  great  and  small,  and  also  of  up  and  down.  A small 
dog,  in  the  foreground,  would  eeem  a larger  animal  than  an  elephant  in  the  back- 
ground. There  i3  an  Interesting  oaso,  illustrative  of  this  subject,  recorded  by  Dr. 
James  Wardrop,  an  eminent  surgeon  oculist  in  London,  in  tho  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions of  1826.  A lady,  forty-six  years  of  age,  who  bad  never  seen  the  visible  wrorld  from 
the  day  of  her  birth,  was  effectually  cured  of  blindness  by  the  formation  of  an 
artificial  pupil,  the  pupil  having  been  covered  with  a black  and  opaque  membrane. 
Light  was  immediately  introduced,  and  sho  wrent  homo  in  a carriage,  with  her  eye 
open,  and  one  of  the  first  observations  which  she  made  was,  “ what  i9  that  large  thing 
that  passed,”  alluding  to  a hackney- coach.  She  knew  nothing  by  sight.  Even  tea- 
cups and  saucers  were  mysteries  to  her  until  she  touched  and  handled  them.  It  was 
several  days  before  she  could  see  her  brother,  as  she  expressed  herself,  for  she  was 
confounded,  and  complained  of  stupidity.  She  was  even  rendered  unable  to  walk 
across  the  room.  She  was  pleased  with  gay  colours,  admired  the  blue  sky  and  green 
fields,  but  seemed  quite  confounded  at  the  sight  of  the  streets,  and  the  figures  moving 
in  them.  Several  weeks  after  she  received  her  sight,  she  could  not  distinguish  a key 
from  a pencil-case,  or  a circle  from  a square,  except  by  the  touch,  and  six  weeks 
after  the  operation,  she  left  London  for  the  country,  still  learning  the  use  of  sight,  and 
moving  her  head  to  catch  the  objects  for  want  of  power  over  the  muscles  of  her  eye 
to  give  it  tho  proper  direction.  This,  we  believe,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
cases  on  record,  and  satisfactorily  proves  that  seeing  is  an  art  acquired  by  experience, 
and  that  it  is  intimately  dependent  for  its  acquisition  on  the  sense  of  touch.  Having 
given  our  opinion,  and  a case  illustrative  of  it,  the  contending  parties  A.  and  B.  wifi 
have  little  difficulty  in  coming  to  a decision. 

Eliza  G. — 44  Some  young  ladies  had  dinner  at  my  house  yesterday,  and  in  eating  small 
tarts  put  their  knives  in  their  mouths  always,  instead  of  using  their  forks.  Ought  I 
to  ask  them  again  ? My  other  guests  wondered  from  what  region  they  came.  I 
ought  to  tell  you  that  the  4 knife  girls  ’ are  awfully  conceited,  and  as  ignorant— 
Eliza  G.”  It  was  certainly  very  savage  in  the  knife  girls — jugglers’  daughters,  no 
doubt— to  do  so.  But,  really,  few  people  have  learned  to  do  anything  well.  It  won- 
derfully destroys  the  romance  of  a young  lady’s  character  to  see  her  handle  a knife, 
fork,  or  spoon,  in  a ravenous  or  awkward  manner.  She  herself,  too,  is  not  at  all 
aware  oi  it,  for  she  is  not  sensitive  upon  such  matters.  The  knife  should  not  be  used 
for  conveying  food  to  the  mouth  ; that  is,  it  should  not  be  introduced  into  the  mouth  ; 
the  idea  of  the  lips  closing  upon  the  steel  makes  many  people  thrill.  A bit  of  cheese 
may  be  conveyed  to  the  mouth  on  the  point  of  a knife.  Even  closing  the  lips  on  a 
fork,  so  as  to  bring  it  out  clean,  is  offensive,  for  though  it  be  a silver  fork  it  is  a fork. 
The  point  of  the  fork,  or  spoon,  should  never  unnecessarily  be  directed  inwards,  and 
the  head  should  never  turn  round  to  meet  it,  like  a shark  snapping  sideways.  All 
stretching  and  tw-isting  of  the  neck,  and  holding  up  of  the  face  when  the  mouth  is 
gaping,  ought  to  be  avoided,  if  young  ladies  want  to  appear  refined ; and  though  such 
rules  may  seem  over  nice,  yet  it  is  only  hjf  such  over-niceness  that  society  is  refined. 
The  worst  of  it  is,  that  most  people  show  their  best  manners  to  strangers,  and  their 
worst  at  home.  Till  this  ha  reversed,  homes  cannot  be  happy.  The  best  manners 
are  not  ceremonious  manners,  such  as  bowing  and  curtseying,  and  hat-lifting;  they  are 
delicate  and  amiable  manners,  and  as  easily  acquired  by  the  poor  as  the  rich. 

R.  M.  W.— Can  I receive  tho  9acrament.,  though  I have  not  been  confirmed  ? Tho  rule, 
as  given  in  Grey’s  Ecclesiastical  Law,  is,  44  None  shall  be  admitted  to  the  Holy  Com- 
munion until  such  time  as  he  be  confirmed,  or  be  ready  and  desirous  to  be  con- 
firmed.” Here  the  will  seems  to  be  taken  for  the  deed,  and  it  is  so  in  practice. 

Anolicanus  has  mistaken  our  meaning.  We  said,  when  speaking  of  holidays,  that  the 
Scotch  Church  had  adopted  a more  primitive  form  of  government  than  the  English, 
that  is  a simple  and  humbler  form.  We  introduced  no  feeling  whatever  into  the 
statement.  Surely  there  were  no  deans  and  chapters,  and  prebendaries,  prerogative 
courts,  proctors,  doctors  of  civil  law,  &c.,  in  the  apostolical  times.  The  Presbyterian 
Church  is  not  primitive.  It  has  only  fewer  mediaeval  additions  than  the  ritual 
churches.  The  elders  are  lost  in  the  English  and  ritual  churches,  and  the  deacons 
are  lost  in  the  Presbyterian  Churches  ; and  where  the  latter  are  preserved  by  name 
in  the  ritual  churches,  their  office  is  changed.  But  changes  of  circumstances  justify 
change  of  government,  more  especially  if  the  change  be  productive  of  good.  We 
merely  incidentally  stated  an  historical  fact,  supported  by  Cranmer,  Whitgift,  Jewel, 
Usher,  Barnet,  &c. — all  dignitaries  of  the  Church.  We  wish  our  correspondent  bad 
specified  the  other  things,  for  we  think  we  might  come  to  an  understanding. 

W.  G.  L. — It  is  hard  to  say  which  parent  is  the  most  valuable  to  a child.  The  loss  of 
either  is  a great  loss,  unless  the  lost  parent  has  been  an  evil  doer.  The  loss  of  a 
father  is  easier  supplied,  however,  than  that  of  a mother,  for  a step-father  may 
support  a step-child,  and  support  is  very  often  all  that  a child  receives  from  the 
father  in  these  bustline  times.  When  the  father  is  not  the  only  stay  of  the  family, 
his  loss  is  not  so  great  a loss  as  that  of  the  mother. 

Fanny’s  grandmother  must  be  an  old  woman,  and  withal  a very  foolish  one.  But  Fanny 
seems  to  be  a somewhat  precocious  little  Protestant  in  asserting  her  right  to  think 
for  herself  at  thirteen  years  of  age. 

Guinois.— “ I know  it  Is  I,”  is  “ I know  that  It  is  I it  is  nominative  to  the  veib  ts,not 
objective  to  the  verb  h 'now. 


Margaret  M. — 44  When  a lady  has  turned  nineteen,  i9  she  out  of  her  teens  ” She  it 
out  of  her  teens,  and  in  her  tics,  though,  perhaps,  not  yet  tied. 

A.  C.  L. — Our  correspondents  are  all  real.  There  are  none  feigned.  A.  C.  L.  will 
grow  wiser  when  she  comes  out  ot  her  toons.  Philosophers  are  not  tho  wisest  people 
in  the  world.  They  are  not  always  wide  awake,  as  Keoley  says,  anymore  than  Other- 
Much  human  happiness  depends  upon  trifles. 

Celt. — The  Roman  Church  In  this  country  is  much  purer  than  it  is  in  many  con- 
tinental countries,  and  many  things  are  true  of  it  abroad  which  are  not  true  of  it  in 
England.  Dispensations  from  fasting  are  not  sold  in  England  for  money,  in  a formal 
manner,  we  believe.  There  is  more  delicacy  observed  in  the  distribution  of  Indul- 
gence in  the  heart  of  Protestantism. 

John  Roberts  seems  to  be  vexed  with  his  wife  bccauso  she  Is  too  religious  ; whilst  ha 
himself  seems  to  be  somewhat  irreligious.  Which  is  the  ljiost  moral  of  the  tv.  ••  ? Why 
should  he  attempt  to  persuade  his  wife  that  there  is  no  real  comfort  to  bo  derived  from 
religion,  and  that  she  would  bo  happier  and  wiser  without  it  ? He  ■oms  to  be  a 
rationalist,  and  to  prefer  a scientific  or  chemical  religion.  Ho  d slikts  the  poetry  ol 
faith.  We  do  not  know  what  he  means  by  superstitionists.  There  is  a class  of  super- 
stitionists that  never  go  to  church  or  chapel,  who  believe  in  omens,  dead  knocks, 
apparitions,  fortune-tellings,  &c.  These  are  the  most  ignorant  class  of  the  population, 
but  not  the  worst.  The  worst  arc  those  who  believe  nothing  at  all— the  thieves  and 
knowing  rascals,  who  sneer,  scoff,  and  laugh  at  everything  sacred.  These  are  not 
superstitionists.  The  church  and  chapel  people,  in  general,  abjure  popular  superstition  , 
and  all  the  most  intelligent  of  them  do  so  most  decidedly.  Tho  church  has  ever  pei  - 
secuted  fortunc-tellors,  astrologers,  and  everything  rosembling  the  old  superstition  of  the 
Pagan  world.  What  class  John  Roberts’s  wife  belongs  to,  wc  know  not.  Perhaps  sho 
has  a mixture  of  all.  Is  she  afraid  when  she  9pills  the  salt,  or  when  she  sees  a 
winding-sheet  on  the  candle  ? Is  she  afraid  to  commit  sin,  to  tell  a lie,  to  slander  her 
neighbour,  or  deceive  her  husband?  And  does  John  Roberts  think  that  by  making 
her  scientific  he  would  cure  her  of  her  foibles?  It  will  bo  a long  time  before  tho 
ladies  take  to  science. 

J.  Simpson. — We  are  not  responsible  for  the  promises  or  assertions  contained  in 
advertisements ; each  advertiser  takes  that  upon  himself.  We  scrupulously  abstain 
from  inserting  any  which  havo  even  the  appearance  of  impropriety ; and  we  prefer 
those  which  interest  our  readers  as  well  as  the  advertisers.  Insurance  offices,  friendly 
societies,  building  associations,  and  benefit  clubs  are  admirable  institution*,  and  effect 
great  good,  both  to  the  public  and  the  shareholders.  It  is  most  likely  that  fraudulent 
persons  get  up  imitation  establishments.  The  public  should  therefore  make  the  pre- 
cautionary inquiries  before  investing  their  money. 

Invbster;  A.  B. ; James  W.— See  tho  answer  above  to  a similar  Inquiry.  Apply,  for 
prospectuses,  to  the  secretaries  of  the  respective  associations  advertised  from  time  to 
time  in  this  periodical. 

44  A Family  Man  ” must  suffer  the  consequences  of  not  observing  the  law.  An 
unregistered  child  will  be  liable  to  many  inconveniencies  too  various  to  enumerate. 

Caroline  K. — Do  not  encourage  a clandestine  correspondence.  Parental  ndvjce  is  tho 
most  suitable  for  inexperienced  young  ladies.  Did  Caroline  ever  read  Little  Red 
Riding  Hoodf  In  age  there  is  practical  wisdom. 

T.  M. — First  learn  to  spell— seven  years  after  that  try  poetry  once  more.  Betty!  a 
surprised  how  one  so  wealthy  can  be  so  ignorant  as  to  ask  such  a question,  or  to 
suppose  that  she  would  resent  such  silly  twiddle.  Pink-edged  papor  and  ornamented 
envelopes  may  bo  very  appropriate  for  a young  lady’s  billet-doux,  but  will  never 
illuminate  a clown’s  verses.  She  rejects,  with  scorn,  the  insinuation  that  favours 
influence  her  decision. 

W.  B.  H.,  and  T.  S. — Consult  a recently  published  work,  entiled  American  Facts , 
by  G.  P.  Putnam,  who  is,  we  believe,  an  American.  It  has  a map  of  tho  United 
States,  Texas,  and  Oregon. 

T.  P.,  Spofforth  or  Wetherby. — No.  72,  and  110,  are  both  in  print.  See  No.  1.30,  p.  729. 
The  fault  may  probably  be  with  the  London  agent,  and  not  the  country  bookseller. 

W.  M.  F.— Yes;  there  is  one  now  publishing  by  Brittain,  of  Paternoster  Row' ; or  try 
Francis’s  Cheap  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

To  Extract  Grease  from  Clothes,  Hats,  &c. — P.  A.  P.— See  No.  CO,  p.  124,  and 
No.  Ill,  p.  108. 

J.  P.  E. — The  Slave  Trade  wasabolished  Mar.  25,  1807.  Slavery  terminated  Aug.  1,  1834. 

The  Hair. — R.  W. — See  Nos.  135,  137,  138.  and  139  ; consult  also  tho  index. 

Ginger  Beer.—  W.  S.  M. — See  No.  8,  p.  123,  and  No.  16,  p.  251  ; also  the  index. 

Warts. — Charlotte. — See  Nos.  15,  17,  18,  20,  47,  and  140. 

Fixing  Chalk  Drawings. — Harlequin.—  See  No.  51,  p.  812,  and  No.  135,  p.  493. 

Metcalfe. — It  is  an  accidental  omission  of  a letter  in  the  name. 

Spilsbury. — Good,  but  too  private  and  difficult.  There  is  no  clue  to  find  it  out. 

Mercator. — Call  on  our  publisher,  who  keeps  works  on  emigration. 

Barrister. — A judge,  a solicitor,  and  a conveyancer  of  the  name,  but  no  barrister. 

Wm.  S.  S. — In  writing  a receipt  it  is  recommended  to  write  on  the  stamp. 

J.  lb,  York. — We  never  heard  of  such  a work.  For  the  second,  see  No.  150. 

W.  H.  P. — Purchase  the  Treatise  on  Mesmerism , sent  post  free  for  Is.  4d. 

Agnes  C. — We  know  of  no  preparation  that  will  make  tho  hair  curl. 

A.  R.,  Leeds. — Elaborate  Details  of  all  kinds  of  Weaving.  By  Gilroy.  31s.  6d. 

Elizabeth. — Mr.  Biggs  will  send  Pass’s  Treatise  on  the  Teeth,  post  free,  for  4s.  6d. 

Hillier;  W.  Cole;  Geo.  Aruer.— The  articles  sent,  #r  similar  ones,  have  already 
been  inserted. 

D.  M. ; J.  A.,  Sunderland;  "Smooth  Face;”  G.  A.  C.,  Walworth.— Consult  previous 
numbers  or  the  Index. 

Communications  Received.— Jacques.—  P.  Baker.— C.  Friend  (Clark’s  Treatise  on 
Drawing). — O.  Y.  X. — A.  B.  C.— Edwin. — C.  Baker.— R.  M. — 44  A Yorkshlreman.” 
— Euston  (adieu). — Sphinx. — Annulus. — W.  Campbell. — Mary  3.  (beware). — R.  M. 
— J.  C.  S. — Robertus.— H.  Shovelton. — E.  A.,  Walmer  (must  wait  a little  longer). 
— H.  Norris. — Tittie.—  Clara  and  Isabel.—  S.  C.  Goodrich.— At ar.—J.  P.  IS.— 
W.  A. — Cab.— Cyclopedia. — Henrietta. — Perseverando. — Q.  Payne. — J.  B.  A. — 
Henry  H. — W.  Ellis. — Little  Dot.— E.  8.— Josephus  W. — 8iois  (UND.  G s 
Angler  (Salter’s,  8s.)— II.  Tiiomas. — Hertford.— Don  Juan.— Emily  A (see  riddlcr). 
D.  Ib— II.  A.  8.— G.  J.  C. — M.  C.  Cooke.— B.  C.  J.— T.  B.  C.— Ciiatterton.— 
M.  R.,  Sheffield.— R.  Tiietford.— Guinois.— W.  Elliott. — Mary.— Geraldine  D. 
— Beaumont  St.  Clair.— Kettering. — D.  T.— C.  K.  H.  (we  cannot  say). — H.  8.  W. 
— T.  E.  W.  (of  course  it  can  be  had). — Gubbin  (see  No.  149). — Adelina  K — J.  T.  T. 
— H.  Harold. — H.  M.,  Chesterfield. — J.  Follit  (Is  it  original  ? If  not,  send  the 
author’s  name). — Elise  La  B.  (placed  in  reserve). — C.  L. — 44  A Would-be  Brummell  ’* 
(see  advertisement  in  No.  106). — Delia,  Trouble,  and  J.  K.  (seo  advertisement  in 
present  number).— 8araii  C.  (decide  it  by  show  of  hands). — A Factory  Man  ” 
(Jeans,  price  8s.  Gd.) — Thaddeus  (apply  to  Mr.  Biggs). — 44  A Friend  ” (sec  No.  150.) 

Magdalen  M. ; C.  F.  W. ; J.  S.  E. ; B.  G.  W. ; Janet  ; W.  Grllhery  ; G.  Andrews  ; 

44  A would-be  iEsculapius ;” — Lucy  Anne;  !«  A Juvenile;**  C.  E . E.  Ia  R 
(apply  to  a music-seller);  Ada;  R.  ; C.  Douglas;  Madcap;  E.  W. ; Jane  Scott, 
‘‘Cordial  Reciprocity;”  Juvenis  ; M.  A.  T. ; W.  Campbell;  Amans  Constans; 
W.  Elliott  ; Norwich  ; J.  Sawyer. — The  questions  aro  either  inappropriate,  too 
trivial,  or  we  are  unable  to  furnish  the  information  required. 

Delta,  Caledon,  and  Louisa  K. — In  our  next. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Truth  Seelcer  in  Literature,  Philosophy,  and  Religion.— A Periodical  for  the 

People,— Edited  by  Dr.  F.  R.  Lebs,  and  G.  8.  Phileifs.— Chapman,  Newgate  Street. 
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FAMILY  HERALD— USEFUL  INFORMATION 


HE  CLAVIC  ATTACHMENT,  invented  by  Robert  Brooks, 

■»*  Jun.,  secures  to  Pupils  Correct  Intonation  on  the  Violin,  Violoncello,  Double 
Bass,  and  Guitar,  from  the  commencement  of  their  practice. 

In  consequence  of  the  numerous  letters  received  by  the  Editor  of  the  Family  Herald 
respecting  the  above  invention,  it  is  particularly  requested  that  all  letters  may,  for  the 
future,  be  addressed  to  the  Inventor,  67,  Margaret  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  London. 


FAMILY  HERALD. 


SUNDAY,  OR  LORD’S  DAY ; SABBATH,  AND  SABBATH 
OBSERVANCE. 


CHORAL  MEETING. 


EXETER  HALL. 


nPHE  THIRD  GREAT  CHORAL  MEETING  of  the  UPPER 

-a-  SINGING  SCHOOLS,  in  aid  of  the  HULLAH  TESTIMONIAL  FUND  for  the 
Erection  of  a MUSIC  HALL,  will  he  held  at  Exeter  Hall,  on  Thursday  Evening, 
April  2nd,  at  Eight  o’clock. 

Reserved  Seats Five  Shillings. 

Western  Gallery Half-a-crown. 

Area  One  Shilling. 

Tickets  may  be  had  of  Mr.  Parker,  Publisher,  445,  West  Strand. 


Q RETT’S  IMPROVED  BRITISH  COGNAC.— The  essential 

,a— purity  of  this  Spirit,  its  extraordinary  freedom  from  Acidity,  and  its  perfect 
resemblance  in  flavour  to  the  finest  FRENCH  BRANDY,  will  unquestionably  render 
It  a formidable  rival  to  the  indiscriminate  importations  consequent  upon  a reduction  of 
the  duty  on  Foreign  Spirit ; and,  we  presume,  fully  justify  our  maintaining  the  current 
price  of  18s.  per  Imperial  Gallon.  To  afford  means  of  comparison,  we  supply  Single 
Bottles,  3s.  6d.  each  ; or  a Half-a-dozen  Hamper  lor  a Sovereign. 

London:  HENRY  BRETT  and  Co.,  Old  FurnivaFs  Inn,  Holborn. 


HARE  ON  SPINAL  DISEASE. — This  day  is  published,  price  2s.  6c/., 

f'lASES  AND  OBSERVATIONS  illustrative  of  the  Beneficial 

Results  winch  may  be  obtained  by  Close  Attention  and  Perseverance  in  some  of  the 
most  Chronic  and  unpromising  instances  of  Spinal  Deformity.  With  Eighteen  En- 
gravings on  Wood. 

By  SAMUEL  HARE,  M.R.C.S. 

London:  John  Churchill,  Princes  Street;  and  may  he  had  of  all  Booksellers. 


,4  COMPILATION  OF  KNOWLEDGE,  USEFUL  TO  ALL, 

comprising,  amongst  other  valuable  information,  Approved  Recipes,  Rules  for 
Preserving  the  Health,  a Gardening  Calendar,  Chronology  of  Remarkable  Events, 
Approved  Modes  of  Cooking,  Brewing,  Pickling,  and  Wine-making,  Weather  Guide, 
Amusing  Experiments,  &c.  Eighty  pages  12mo. 

The  above  valuable  little  work  sent  post-free  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  on  receipt  of 
twelve  postage-stamps,  addressed  to  the  Publisher,  W.  S.  Lincoln,  Bookseller,  West- 
minster Road. 


Just  published , price  3s.  6d.f 

jpASS  ON  ARTIFICIAL  TEETH,  showing  their  importance  in 

the  Prevention  and  Cure  of  DYSPEPSIA,  &c.,  with  Rules  for  their  proper 
adaptation.  Also  Advice  to  Parents  on  Irregularities  of  the  Teeth,  and  General 
Directions  lor  their  Care  and  Preservation.  By  Horatio  Fass,  Surgeon  Dentist,  Lec- 
turer on  the  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Teeth,  and  Surgeon  Dentist  to  the  West- 
minster Dispensary  for  Diseases  of  the  Teeth. 

London:  John  Churchill,  Princes  Street,  Soho;  and  of  the  Author,  12,  New  Bur- 
lington Street, 


In  8 vo.  cloth  boards , Third  Edition , price  3.5.  6 d.}  with  Cases  and  Plates , 

A SUCCESSFUL  MODE  of  TREATING  CONSUMPTION, 

-^ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS,  CHRONIC  COUGH,  and  AFFECTIONS  of  the 
HEART.  By  Alfred  B.  Maddock,  M.D.,  22,  Harley  Street. 

I lie  treatment  pointed  out  is  at  once  novel,  ingenious,  and  natural : and  the  proofs 
adduced  of  its  efficacy  and  success  are  incontrovertible.” — Hampshire  Telegraph. 

most  earnestly  recommend  its  perusal  to  everybody  concerned  in  the  treatment 
or  m fear  of  these  complaints,  either  for  themselves  or  their  friends.” — Era. 

London:  Simpkin  and  Marshall,  Paternoster  Row;  Balliere,  219,  Regent  Street ; 
and  to  be  had,  per  order,  through  any  Bookseller  in  Town  or  Country. 

The  Author  gives  Gratuitous  Advice  to  the  Working  Classes. 


WEW  EDITION  OF  MRS.  QPIE’S  WORKS. 

Now  ready,  price  2s.  each,  handsomely  bound  in  Crimson  Cloth, 

FATHER  AND  DAUGHTER.  | THE  MYSTERIOUS  STRANGER. 

THE  RUFFIAN  BOY.  FATHER  AND  SON. 

AijL  IS  NOT  GOLD  THAT  GLITTERS.  I THE  STAGE-COACH. 

Diprose’s  Edition  of  the  WANDERING  JEW.  By  M.  Eugene  Sue,  author  of  the 
Mysteries  of  Paris,  &c.  Price  2s.,  handsomely  hound  in  Crimson  Cloth,  with  full 
Gilt  Back. 


Also,  Dr.  Jones’s  Pamphlet  on  GAS  AND  GAS-METERS,  showing  how  to  effect  a 
saving  of  25  per  cent,  in  Gas  ; being  a Course  of  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  Ade- 
laide Gallery,  by  W.  Jones,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S,,  L.S.A.,  A.C.E.  Price  Is. 

London  : Grove  and  Son,  Trinity  Street,  Southwark  ; and  may  be  had  of  al!  Book- 
sellers in  Town  and  Country. 


TO  LADIES,  MILLINERS,  AND  DRESSMAKERS. — Price  Is.;  post-free,  Is.  6<L, 

THE  LADIES’  GAZETTE  OF  FASHION, 

‘•’T  for  APRIL,  containing  a superb  Extra  Plate  and  NEW  SPRING  FASHIONS,  in 
exti  aoramary  and  unprecedented  variety,  amounting  to  double  the  number  given  in 
any  other  work,  and  comprising  the  most  striking  and  beautiful  novelties.  Four  large 
Plates,  about  Seventy  Figures,  and  Patterns  of  Thirty  Walking  Dresses ; Fifty  Bonnets, 
x-cisses,  Mantelets,  Children’s  Dresses,  and  every  Novelty  of  the  Season; 'with  Des- 
u.  " Poetry,  &c.  The  alterations  in  Costume  are  of  the  most  important 
-eeniteon.  1 lie  Ladies’  Gazette  is  the  only  work  that  will  contain  every  novelty. 

1 ‘ el  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Spring  Fashions  will  appear  in  the  Ladies’  Gazette 

a month  before  any  other  work.  The  Gazette  is  always  in  advance  of  every  other  Book 
1 trs  til  on . It  is  the  cheapest  and  best  Fashion  Book  ever  published,  and  is  the  highest 
tashionable  authority.  Every  Lady,  Milliner,  and  Dressmaker  should  order  the  Ladies’ 
jAzette.  It  may  be  obtained  of  any  Bookseller  or  Newsman,  and  only  requires  to  be 
seen  to  be  approved  of.  Price  One  Shilling. 

London:  G.  Berger,  Holywell  Street,  Strand;  and  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen. 


The  question  of  the  Sabbath  is  one  of  the  vexed  questions,  as  the  old 
schoolmen  expressed  themselves,  which  are  not  likely  to  bo  settled  so  long  as 
the  Gentile  or  many-headed  form  of  Christianity  continues.  We  play  at 
cross-purposes  on  this,  as  upon  all  other  forms  of  religious  duty  and  doc- 
trine. The  most  ritual  and  ceremonial  Churches  are  the  least  precise  in 
the  observance  of  the  Sabbath;  and  the  least  ceremonial  Churches  are  so 
exceedingly  ceremonial  upon  this  one  point,  as  to  exchange  character  and 
position  entirely  with  their  opponents.  The  more  a Church  casts  off  forms 
of  worship,  the  more  it  puts  on  forms  of  Sabbath  observance.  In  Scotland, 
the  son  of  a zealous  Presbyterian  is  forbidden  to  read  any  other  book  but 
a bible  or  sermon.  Even  to  look  at  a newspaper  is  profanity.  History  is 
not  sufficiently  sacred;  unless,  perhaps,  it  be  Church  history.  Philosophy 
—falsely  or  truly  so  called — is  profane;  or  at  least  merely  human;  and, 
therefore,  denounced.  To  sing  or  to  whistle  on  Sunday  is  regarded  as  a 
proof  of  growing  degeneracy.  Some  old  Presbyterians  will  not  shave 
themselves  on  Sundaj\  Even  to  play  a sacred  tune  is  contrary  to  the 
rules  of  strict  Sabbatarian  discipline,  which  has  put  its  interdict  upon  all 
instrumental  music.  We  have  heard  a Scotch  clergyman  regret  that  so 
strong  was  the  prejudice  against  instrumental  music,  that  he  could  not 
indulge  in  the  gratification  of  even  a few  psalm-tunes,  accompanied  by  the 
piano,  on  Sunday  evening.  It  would  have  occasioned  a slander,  or  fama, 
in  his  parish;  and,  perhaps,  even  a formal  rebuke  from  the  Presbytery. 
Yet,  in  strange  contradiction  to  all  this,  the  utmost  liberty  is  indulged,  or, 
at  least,  used  in  conversation;  and  politics,  theatricals,  novels,  history, 
philosophy,  slander,  and  gossip  form  the  subjects  of  ta-ble-talk  on  Sundays, 
as  on  any  other  day  of  the  week. 

Sunday  is  not  so  severely  kept  in  England,  nor  in  any  country  where 
ritualism  in  Church- service  prevails.  But  if  not  so  severely  kept,  it  is 
more  sincerely  and  consistently  kept.  There  is  less  apparent  reluctance  in 
the  keeping  of  it.  In  England,  the  shops  are  shut,  and  the  rest  from 
labour  is  observed;  but  there  is  little  personal  interference  with  the  mode 
and  manner  of  Sunday-kecping— with  the  books  one  reads,  or  the  quiet 
pursuits  one  follows  in  retirement.  It  seems  to  be  more  generally  under- 
stood in  England  than  it  is  in  Scotland,  that  a man  may  have  good 
thoughts  and  religious  thoughts  even  when  perusing  a newspaper  or  philo- 
sophical treatise,  and  bad  ones  in  skimming  his  eye  over  a sermon.  A pious 
mother,  in  Scotland,  seem3  quite  satisfied  if  her  son  or  daughter  has  the 
bible  or  sermon  in  hand.  The  outward  form  is  in  this  respect  of  immense 
importance;  though  a form  of  prayer  in  an  English  Church  is  accounted 
almost  a profane  human  invention.  All  mankind  are  in  some  mode  or 
other  caught  and  ensnared  by  the  spirit  of  formalism  and  ritualism.  The 
truth  is,  there  is  some  virtue  in  formalism;  and  if  we  throw  off  one  form 
we  must  adopt  another.  But  the  narrow  and  uncharitable  spirit  of 
national  and  local  sects  and  parties  makes  each  little  self-righteous  circle 
suppose  that  it  has  adopted  the  right  sort,  and  rejected  the  wrong.  Many 
a Sunday  have  we  spent  in  Scotland,  in  cities  and  towns,  villages  and 
farm-houses,  manses,  mansions,  and  cottages.  We  have  seen  it  spent  in 
all  its  modes  and  varieties,  from  family  worship  three  times  a day,  besides 
Church-service  twice,  to  no  family  worship  whatever;  but  we  cannot  say 
that  we  think  it  is  either  better  or  worse  spent  than  it  is  in  England.  It 
seem3  rather  Judaical.  There  is  with  ultra-formalists  a feverish  puncti- 
liousness about  the  merest  trifles,  such  as  even  picking  out  a weed,  in 
taking  a walk  in  the  garden,  or  using  a spade  to  clear  away  a handful  of 
rubbish.  To  kick  away  a pebble  with  the  foot  would  be  guiltless  and 
blameless;  but  to  use  a spade,  or  a hoe,  or  any  other  implement,  might 
awaken  the  indignation  of  the  patriarch  of  the  place.  To  pull  an  apple 
within  your  reach  would  pass  unnoticed;  but  to  mount  a ladder  on  pur- 
pose to  reach  a lofty  branch  might  subject  you  to  a lecture  from  some 
good  old  Sabbatarian  formalist.  This  punctiliousness,  however,  is  ra- 
pidly declining.  Individual  liberty  is  making  rapid  encroachments  on 
the  old  Sabbatarian  law.  Still,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  country  in  the  world 
where  so  much  Judaism  prevails  in  determining  the  right  and  wrong  of 
apparently  trivial  actions  as  in  Scotland — the  country  which  has  shaken 
off  all  ecclesiastical  ceremonies  and  rites,  scarcely  leaving  even  a solitary 
remnant  or  trace  of  their  former  existence. 

There  are  both  good  and  evil  in  this.  The  good  lies  in  the  defence  and 
preservation  of  the  Sabbath — an  institution  whose  very  existence  depends 
upon  its  sanctity.  Once  remove  the  idea  of  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath, 
and  it  is  lost  to  the  working  man — lost  to  the  world.  And  in  losing  the 
Sabbath  the  world  would  lose  the  most  venerable,  the  most  sacred, 
refining,  and  civilising  institution  that  society  enjoys — an  institution 
which  all  men  love,  for  that  object,  at  least,  for  which  it  was  originally 
ordained— rest  from  labour.  This  is  the  most  sacred,  because  it  is  the 
original  purpose  of  the  Sabbath.  All  other  purposes  are  subordinate  to 
this.  He  who  rests  from  labour  on  the  Sabbath-day  keeps  it.  This  is  all 
that  is  enjoined  by  the  commandent.  Still,  there  are  better  and  worse 
ways  of  keeping  it. 

The  evil  of  the  institution  amongst  its  rigid  observers  lies  in  the  human 
inventions  and  traditions  with  which  they  have  clogged  and  entangled  the 
precept  as  originally  given.  “ Thou  shalt  not  read  a newspaper;”  “ Thou 
shalt  not  whistlej”  “ Thou  shalt  not  play  on  the  flute,  violin,  piano-forte, 
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or  any  other  musical  instrument;”  “ Thou  shalt  not  read  profane  history;” 
“ Thou  shalt  not  shave  thyself;”  “Thou  shalt  not  give  a dinner  to  thy 
friends;”  “ Thou  shalt  not  walk  in  the  fields;”  “ Thou  shalt  not  go  down 
the  river  in  a steam-boat,  nor  any  other  boat,”  &c.  on  a Sabbath-day. 
These  are  rabbinical  traditions  or  amplifications  which  now  embarrass  the 
question,  and  cause  men,  who  all,  in  their  hearts,  love  the  Sabbath-day  as 
a day  of  rest  from  labour,  to  contend  with  one  another — to  hate  and 
revile  one  another.  Every  new  era,  also,  of  civilization  seems  only  to  add 
to  the  number  of  such  human  interpretations  of  the  original  law.  Before 
the  existence  of  newspapers  there  could  be  no  interdict  against  the 
reading  of  them;  before  the  invention  of  printing  there  could  be  no 
dispute  about  the  merits  of  different  kinds  of  books:  and  now  that 
steamers  and  railways  are  increasing  the  facilities  of  the  inhabitants  of 
cities  for  visiting  the  rural  districts  on  a Sunday,  a new  form  of  the  contro- 
versy starts  up,  of  which  our  forefathers  could  have  no  idea.  “ Thou  shalt 
not  travel  by  railway  on  Sunday,”  is  now  being  added  to  the  other  injunc- 
tions, by  the  judaical  or  rabbinical  party.  There  is  no  positive  authority 
for  such  a rule  to  be  found  in  the  Scriptures.  But,  as  Dr.  Candlish  says, 
“ If  it  can  be  deduced  from  argument,  it  ought  to  be  regarded  as  binding.” 
And  here  commences  the  controversy.  And  if  we  may  judge  from  a 
specimen  of  the  doctor’s  mode  of  deducing,  it  is  a controversy  to  which 
there  is  no  apparent  termination.  For  instance,  he  informs  us  that  there 
are  plain  indications  in  the  Old  Testament  of  a proposed  change  of 
Sabbath-day  from  Saturday  to  Sqnday;  and  he  quotes  only  one  passage 
in  proof  of  this,  namely,  “ this  is  the  day  which  the  Lord  has  made!”  Not 
very  conclusive,  certainly;  and  it  would  have  been  less  conclusive  had  he 
quoted  the  whole  verse, — “ therefore  let  us  be  glad  and  rejoice  in  it!” 

Now,  one  of  the  greatest  evils  of  the  rigid  system  of  Sabbatism  is.  that 
when  once  a young  man  has  had  courage  or  rashness  to  break  through 
the  forms  and  precepts  of  the  commentators  and  deducers,  ho  is  very'  apt 
to  proceed  to  extremities,  and  treat  the  whole  institution  itself  with 
neglect.  Hence,  Sabbath-breaking  is  in  Scotland  more  generally  than  in 
England  regarded  as  the  beginning  of  a life  of  profligacy  and  crime.  The 
Editor  of  the  Witness,  an  Edinburgh  Free-Church  paper,  says,  “ The 
Englishman  in  the  lowlier  walks,  when  devoid  of  religion,  is  almost  always 
a greatly  less  mischievous  person  than  the  Scotchman  of  the  same  humble 
grade  broke  loose  from  it.”  And  he  quotes  the  authority  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  in  confirmation  of  his  view  of  the  comparative  characters  of  the  two 
nations.  Sir  Walter  remarked,  that  the  Scotch,  if  once  fairly  transformed 
into  Englishmen,  would  make  Englishmen  of  a very  disagreeable  and 
mischievous  character.  But  why  so?  Just  because  they  are  under  more 
restraint;  and  like  Frenchmen  in  a revolution,  breaking  loose  from  fetters, 
they  would  counterbalance  the  power  that  subdued  them  by  an  equal 
power  in  an  opposite  direction.  If  Scotchmen  are  so  mischievous  when 
they  break  loose  from  the  bonds,  it  must  be  evident  that  the  bonds  them- 
selves are  of  a mischievous  character,  and  that  England  is  morally  safer 
and  purer  under  a relaxed  and  free  system  than  Scotland  under  an  austere 
system.  The  reaction  under  a despotic  government  must  always  be  less 
cruel  and  more  formidable  than  under  a mild  government.  A revolution  in 
Russia,  Poland,  Spain,  or  Italy,  must  be  attended  with  frightful  massacre; 
and  by  the  same  law  of  reaction,  Sabbath-breaking  in  Scotland  is  more 
depraving  in  its  tendency  than  it  can  be  in  England  or  in  popish  countries. 
In  Scotland  it  is  stigmatized  and  branded,  and  the  youth  feels  himself  a 
culprit  sooner  than  he  considers  reasonable.  Instead  of  retreating,  or 
finding  it  difficult  to  retreat,  he  goes  on  to  ruin.  Moreover,  the  mo3t 
respectable  and  religions  people  keep  at  home  on  Sunday,  and  the 
Sabbath-breaker  finds  only  the  inferior  class  to  associate  with.  He  thus 
falls  in  spirit  first,  and  in  character  afterwards. 

But  Scotland  is  doomed  and  predestinated  to  Sabbatarian  formalism  by 
the  very  fact  of  its  abjuration  of  other  kinds  of  formalism.  Here  the 
Jewish  Sabbath  has  found  its  stronghold,  excepting  only  in  reference  to 
the  day  of  the  week,  the  Jews  keeping  the  seventh  day  according  to  the 
letter  of  the  commandment.  The  Scotch  keep  the  first  day,  but  they  keep 
it  by  tradition — a tradition  which,  however,  is  not  peculiar  to  them,  but 
universally  received  by  the  Christian  Church,  and  which  has  now,  by  the 
growth  of  ages,  become  a great  providential  fact.  It  may  seem  a matter 
of  little  importance  whether  the  first  or  the  seventh  day  be  kept;  and  the  one 
may  very  reasonably  be  preferred,  because  it  commemorates  redemption, 
whilst  the  other  only  commemorates  creation.  But  there  is  one  h autiful 
feature  about  the  old  Jewish  Sabbath,  or  seventh  day — that  it  makes  the 
week  to  terminate  with  rest  and  peace;  and  this  is  the  true  and  the 
original  model  of  the  week — a series  of  days  progressing  onwards  to  per- 
fection, not  a series  of  days  commencing  with  perfection  and  terminating 
in  a drunken  Saturday  night.  The  Gentiles  have  inverted  the  type;*  they 
have  made  it  represent  a fall  from  the  sacred  to  the  profane,  instead  of  a 
rise  from  the  profane  to  the  sacred.  In  this  respect,  at  least,  they 
have  not  perfected  it.  The  primitive  Christians  had  a more  perfect  idea  of 
the  type  than  we,  for  they  made  the  week  begin  and  end  with  a sacred 
da}',  and  thus  hallowed  the  week  at  both  ends.  The  aversion  to  Jewism, 
however,  abolished  the  Saturday  Sabbath,  and  at  last  profaned  it,  with  no 
other  authority  for  so  doing  but  that  of  deduction,  which  leads  some 
men  to  Rome  and  others  to  Geneva,  and  others  to  a Quaker’s  meeting. 

There  has  been  a vigorous  attempt  made  of  late  to  prevent  Sunday 
travelling  by  railway  and  other  conveyances.  But  the  spirit  qf  the  times 

* Some  have  supposed,  and  not  without  plausible  reasons,  that  the  Christian  Sabbath 
is  the  restoration  of  the  old  ante  Mosaic  Sabbath,  with  its  numeral  changed.  It  is  the 
ancient  Sunday,  which  gave  the  name  of  Ilebdomagenes,  or  seventh-day  born,  to  Apollo, 
being  his  birth-day. 


is  by  no  means  favourable  to  the  rigid  system.  The  composition  of  forces 
naturally  results  in  a temperate  medium  between  the  two  extremes  of 
severity  and  remissness,  and  most  probably  this  is  the  best  course  that  can 
be  pursued.  In  spite  of  all  the  resistance  of  Scotch  Presbyterianism,  the 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  trains  run  on  a Sunday,  and  the  North  British 
Railway  Company  have  just  passed  a resolution  to  run  on  Sunday  also, 
when  the  line  opens.  This  has  given  great  offence  to  the  judaical  party, 
and  Sir  Andrew  Agnew  has  once  more  taken  the  lead  in  the  crusade 
against  popular  Sunday  recreation  and  tripping.  We  are  by  no  means 
disposed  to  follow  the  example  of  many  of  our  contemporaries  in  dis- 
paraging the  motives  of  Sir  Andrew  and  his  associates  in  this  movement; 
for  although  we  believe  their  formalism  to  be  excessive,  and  altogether  un- 
warranted by  the  religion  which  they  profess,  yet  they  have  to  counteract 
the  tendency  of  a profligate  and  licentious  spirit,  which,  if  not  checked 
and  restrained  by  some  curb-rein  or  other,  might  lead  in  a very  short  time 
to  the  annihilation  of  the  Sabbath,  and  the  perpetual,  unintermittiug  toil 
of  the  whole  labouring  population.  Their  agency  is  for  good,  even  though 
it  were  not  good  that  they  should  thoroughly  accomplish  any  one  object 
which  they  aim  at.  ' 

The  present  age  is  one  in  which  the  natural  effects  of  Protestantism  ure 
just  beginning  to  show  themselves.  It  is  not  at  the  commencement  of  its 
course  that  a system  or  a principle  exhibits  its  true  character.  Then  it 
reveals  its  intentions  rather  than  its  inevitable  results,  and  it  is  always 
purer  at  the  first  than  at  the  last.  Like  the  Christian  week,  it  begins  with 
a Sabbath  and  ends  with  a Saturday.  Popery  is  by  all  historians 
acknowledged  to  have  been  comparatively  pure  in  its  infancy,  and 
eminently  influential  in  promoting  the  civilization  of  the  Western  world; 
but  as  it  grew  in  strength  and  in  wealth  it  gradually  developed  its  evil 
properties.  Protestantism  began  with  great  fervour  of  spirit.  The  old 
divines  of  Scotland  and  England  are  still  the  fathers  of  the  two  Churches. 
Their  theology  was  pure  and  heart-searching,  without  any  mawkish 
attempts  to  mix  up  science  and  philosophy  with  the  old  corn  of  the  land. 
A change  has  now  come  over  the  spirit  of  our  dreams.  We  have  learned  to 
do  what  was  promised  us  three  hundred  ago — “ think  for  ourselves.”  This 
was  the  original  spirit  of  Protestantism.  Luther  set  out  with  this,  and  all 
the  army  of  reformers  repeated  the  phrase  with  various  modifications  of 
meaning.  They  did  not  expect  it,  however,  to  be  practised  with  such 
freedom  or  licentiousness  as  it  is  at  present.  They  would,  without  com- 
punction, have  used  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  to  restrain  the  liberties  of 
private  opinion.  Calvin  was  a stern  disciplinarian.  He  forbade  men  to 
dance  with  women,  or  to  wear  figured  hose  or  flowered  breeches,  and 
ordered  people  to  eat  meat  on  Fridays  on  pain  of  imprisonment.  John 
Knox  was  his  disciple,  and  the  English  Puritans  were  of  the  same  school. 
But  ail  maintained  their  own  freedom,  at  least,  to  think  for  themselves,  if 
they  did  not  grant  the  indulgence  to  others.  The  freedom  to  think  was 
the  germ  of  the  Reformation.  That  germ  has  only  been  growing  hitherto. 
Till  of  late  years  it  only  exhibited  its  fruits  amongst  the  principal  leaders. 
Now,  the  population  are  bearing  the  fruit,  and  the  whole  human  mind 
begins  to  be  protestantized.  This  will  be  a more  serious  result  than 
people  in  general  seem  to  be  aware  of.  Yet  it  is  a consummation  that  we 
must  arrive  at.  The  tide  of  human  thought  carries  us  irresistibly  on  to  this 
crisis  of  our  era.  Men  seem  all  resolved  to  suffer  no  interference  whatever 
with  their  religious  opinions,  habits  and  customs.  They  will  neither 
endure  it  from  Charch  nor  State,  from  clergyman  nor  layman.  Each  man 
walks  alone,  and  when  he  goes  to  church  he  goes  only  to  hear,  not  to  be 
dictated  to.  He  will  take  no  devotional  prescription  from  any  spiritual 
physician.  He  will  subject  himself  to  no  devotional  regimen.  He  o ill 
travel  if  he  chooses  and  walk  if  he  chooses,  and  whistle  and  sing  if  ho 
chooses,  and  he  will  neither  he  hindered  nor  compelled.  He  loves  the 
Sabbath  as  a day  of  rest,  and  would  make  it  a day  of  rest  if  he  could. 
But  as,  in  order  to  make  it  a day  of  rest  for  the  majority, 
a few  must  work,  he  would  not  prevent  the  few  from  working, 
remembering  what  Christ  himself  has  said:  “My  father  worketh 
hitherto  on  the  Sabbath  day,  and  I work.”  This  is,  perhaps,  the 
spirit  of  the  majority  of  the  population,  Christian,  Infidel,  or  Jew;  and 
this  spirit — the  private  judgment  principle  of  Protestantism — is  developing 
with  railway  speed.  The  consummation  of  it  would  be  complete  decom- 
position, or  separation  of  parts,  placing  each  man  upon  his  own  individual 
responsibility,  and  ultimately  annihilating  the  Sabbath  altogether;  not 
because  the  Sabbath  is  disliked,  but  because  various  modes  of  observance 
would  neutralise  one  another,  and  the  day  would  perish  as  a holiday 
amongst  them.  The  interference  of  the  legislature  alone  prevents  thou- 
sands of  tradesmen  in  London  pursuing  their  avocations,  opening  their 
shops,  and  retaining  their  shopmen  on  Sunday.  But  this  they  do  not 
object  to,  because  a rest  is  gained  by  it,  and  nothing  is  lost  to  themselves, 
or  the  publio.  But  the  public  lose  when  they  are  shut  up  in  a huge 
smoky  town  like  London,  Manchester,  or  Glasgow,  and  forbid  the  use  of 
any  vehicle  to  remove  them  to  a distance  from  the  scene  of  their  weekly 
toil  to  the  green  fields  and  the  pure  air,  and  a grateful  oblivion  of  their 
six  days’  labour.  It  is  said  that  religion  loses  by  this  indulgence;  but  it  is 
not  so,  for  families  do  not  travel  every  Sunday,  nor  do  individuals,  married 
or  unmarried.  They  cannot  afford  it.  They  are  grateful  for  the  indul- 
gence, and  have  nothing  to  recent.  But  were  they  forbidden  to  take  this 
relaxation  once  or  twice  in  a season,  they  might  conceive  such  a hatred  of 
the  interdicting  power  as  to  break  off  all  communion  with  it,  and  abandon 
themselves  to  more  irregular  pursuits  within  the  limits  of  their  imprison- 
ment. It  would  be  an  exceedingly  dangerous  experiment  to  make;  an 
experiment  which  might  have  succeeded  in  less  Protestant,  less  thinking 
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times,  but  one  which  would  now  be  the  source  of  more  Sabbath  breaking 
than  it  was  intended  to  cure.  Were  the  people  that  visit  the  country  on 
Sundays  a riotous  and  drunken  mob,  there  might  be  some  justification  for 
the  restraint;  but  all  around  London  on  Sunday,  the  Sabbath  walkers  are 
a quiet,  respectable,  temperate  class  of  people,  who,  for  aught  that  in 
general  appears  to  the  contrary,  might  be  meditating  like  the  patriarch 
Isaac  at  the  eventide,  or  communing  with  each  other  on  things  sacred  and 
divine.  That  there  are  many  dishonourable  exceptions,  it  is  true;  but  you 
will  find  such  at  an  evening  sermon,  and  they  have  not  the  countenance 
of  the  mass  of  the  people. 

Sunday  was  never  more  quietly  and  decently  kept  in  England  than  it  is 
now.  In  the  days  of  King  James,  and  the  Stuart  race,  there  were  very 
riotous  Sabbaths ; for  the  pedant  king,  notwithstanding  his  Presbyterian 
education,  encouraged  dancing,  archery,  leaping,  vaulting.  May  games, 
Whitsun  ales,  and  morris  dances  on  Sunday;  only  prohibiting  bull- 
baiting, interludes,  and  bowling.  Charles  the  First  renewed  the  indul- 
gence. The  English  have  improved  their  Sundays  considerably,  whilst 
the  Scotch  have  fallen  away  from  their  reformed  model.  The  two  parties 
are  likely  to  meet  npon  common  ground.  The  Scotch  Sabbath  has  been 
greatly  instrumental  in  improving  the  English  Sabbath;  whilst  the 
English  Sabbath  has  relaxed  the  old  Scotch  Sabbath,  and  rendered  it 
more  suitable  for  modern  times  and  for  large  cities,  and  less  conducive,  by 
reaction,  to  licentiousness  and  crime.  Probably  common-sense,  love  of 
ease,  self-interest,  and  other  worldly  motives,  may  do  as  much  as 
theological  argument,  or  deduction,  to  settle  the  Sabbath  question.  It  is 
a religious  institution,  as  old  and  as  venerable  as  marriage  itself,  and 
therefore,  the  more  likely  to  harmonise  with  the  universal  nature  of  man, 
in  all  his  various  modes  of  being  or  moods  of  thinking.  It  was  neither 
the  law  nor  the  gospel  that  ordained  it.  It  was  ordained  in  Paradise 
from  time  immemorial. 


THE  VESPER  BELL. 


fJhere  is  no  wavs  upon  the  sea, 
No  wind  above  the  deep  ; 

‘The  elements  are  silently 
Reposing  in  a sleep  ; 

Nor  yet  from  bough  of  forest  ire© 
Is  heard  the  evening  lay, 
Whose  soft  and  magic  melody 
Wakes  with  the  close  of  day. 

The  crescent  of  the  night  is  seen 
Beyond  the  mountain’s  brow, 
■Whose  slopes  of  variegated  green 
Bask  in  its  shadow  now  ; 

And  verdant  valleys  all  between, 
And  many  a feudal  tower, 
Where  sentinel,  as  wont,  at  e’en 
Paces  the  holy  hour. 


Upon  the  sea  there  is  no'wave, 

No  sound  upon  the  wind — 

All  silent,  as  the  slumbering  brave 
In  beauty’s  lap  reclined — 

And  hoary  hermit  lists  to  hear 
The  tinkling  music  swell ; 

For  well  he  knows  the  hour  is  near 
Should  ring  the  Vesper  Bell. 

He  chants  the  lay,  he  tells  the  head, 

He  mutters  many  a prayer  ; 

Nor  wearies  of  the  sacred  creed 
That  wins  his  worship  there. 

From  cloister  by,  and  turret  high, 

At  last,  the  simple  strain 
Is  heard  o’er  all,  and  felt  to  fall 
To  silence  once  again.  C.  S.  S. 


The  Expression  of  the  Eves. — For  the  satisfaction  of  some  of  our 
correspondents,  who  quote  poetry  to  disprove  plain  prose,  we  give  the  fol- 
lowing quotation  from  the  prose  writings  of  an  eminent  poet  in  favour  of 
the  view  we  have  taken  of  the  expression  of  the  eyes.  It  is  from  Red 
Gauntlet,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  descriptive  of  a scene  in  Father 
Crack enthorpe’s  inn,  by  the  side  of  the  Solway.  The  blind  man  described 
is  Wandering  Willie.  “ To  pass  another  friend  without  intimation  of  his 
presence  would  have  been  actual  pusillanimity;  and  just  when  they  were 
passing  the  blind  man’s  elevated  seat,  Darsie  asked  him  with  some  emphasis 
whether  he  could  play  a Scottish  air  ? The  man’s  face  had  been  the  instant^ 
devoid  of  all  sort  of  expression,  going  through  his  performance  like  a 
clown  through  a beautiful  country,  too  much  accustomed  to  consider  it  as 
a task,  and  in  fact  scarce  seeming  to  hear  the  noise  that  ho  was  creating. 
In  a word,  he  might  at  the  same  time  hare  made  a companion  to  my 
friend  Wilkie’s  inimitable  blind  crowder.  But  with  Wandering  Willie  this 
wa3  only  an  occasional,  and  a rare  fit  of  dulness,  such  as  will  at  times 
creep  over  all  the  professors  of  the  fine  arts,  arising  either  from  fatigue 
or  contempt  of  the  present  audience,  or  that  caprice  which  so  often  tempts 
painters  and  musicians,  and  great  actors,  in  the  phrase  of  the  latter,  to 
walk  through  their  parts,  instead  of  exerting  themselves  with  the  energy 
which  acquired  their  fame.  But  when  the  performer  heard  the  voice  of 
Darsie,  his  countenance  became  at  once  illuminated,  and  showed  the  com- 
plete mistake  of  those  who  suppose  that  the  principal  point  of  expression 
depends  upon  the  eyes.  With  his  face  turned  to  the  point  from  which  the 
seund  came,  his  upper  lip  a little  curved  and  quivering  with  agitation,  and 
with  a colour  which  surprise  and  agitation  had  brought  at  once  into  his 
faded  cheek,  he  exehanged  the  humdrum  hornpipe  which  he  had  been 
sawing  out  with  reluctant  and  lazy  bow  for  the  fine  Scottish  air — 

‘ You’re  welcome,  Charlie  Stuart,’ 

which  flew  from  his  strings  as  if  by  inspiration,  and  after  a breathless 
pause  of  admiration  among  the  audience,  was  received  with  a clamour  of 
applause,  which  seemed  to  show  that  the  name  and  tendency,  as  well  as 
the  execution  of  the  tune,  was  in  the  highest  degree  acceptable  to  all  the 
party  assembled.”  It  is  indeed  a complete  mistake  and  a popular  fallacy 
that,  we  have  opposed,  and  we  are  glad  to  find  so  decided  a confirmation 
of  our  views  in  the  plain  prose  of  a poet,  who  in  his  poetry,  would  con- 
sider himself  not  only  authorised  but  in  duty  bound,  to  keep  up  the 
fallacy.  The  public  often  confound  the  language  of  prose  with  the 
language  of  poetry — but  an  observing  mind  can  distinguish  between  them. 


FAMILY  MATTERS. 


Wine  is  such  a whetstone  for  Wit,  that  if  it  be  often  set  thereon,  it  will 
quickly  grind  all  the  steel  out,  and  scarcely  leave  a back  where  it  found  an 
edge. 

It  was  a pretty  saying  of  a little  boj%  who,  seeing  two  nestliDg  birds 
pecking  at  each  other,  inquired  of  his  elder  brother  what  they  were  doing. 
“ They  are  quarrelling,”  was  the  answer.  “No,”  replied  the  child,  “that 
cannot  be:  they  are  brothers.” 

Man  is  intended  to  draw  in  fresh  air  every  time  he  breathes.  Almost 
all  people,  when  in  their  houses,  and  the  working  people  in  their  shops, 
breathe  the  same  air  over  and  over  again.  To  show  the  necessity  of 
allowing  fresh  air  to  enter  rooms,  and  the  bad  air  to  escape,  it  may 
be  stated  that  every  person,  during  each  minute  of  his  life,  destroys  a 
quantity  of  air  twice  as  large  as  himself. 

The  Blush  of  Modesty. — It  is  Nature’s  alarm  at  the  approach  of  sin, 
and  her  testimony  to  the  dignity  of  virtue. 

Self-  Government. — Perhaps  the  best  form  of  government  in  which  the 
whole  community  could  join,  is  that  in  which  every  one  learns  how  to 
govern  himself,  before  he  commences  showing  his  authority  over  other 
people. 

Life  like  a Shadow. — On  the  interment  of  the  late  lamented  Mr, 
Isaac  Cohen,  the  Rev.  the  Chief  Rabbi  commenced  his  beautiful  fuueral 
oration  with  this  truthful  aphorism — “ Life,  says  the  Psalmist,  is  like  a 
shadow.  This  our  sages  illustrate  by  the  remark,  that  it  is  not  like  the 
shadow  of  a wall,  nor  like  the  shadow  of  a tree,  but  it  is  like  the  shadow  of 
a bird  on  the  wing.  It  is  not  like  the  shadow  of  a wall,  which  remains 
till  the  wall  is  destroyed;  for  the  wall  crumbles  into  decay  only  through 
age,  and  ruin  comes  not  upon  it  suddenly.  It  is  not  like  the  shadow  of  a 
tree,  for  that  remains  while  the  tree  stands;  but  the  tree  is  not  felled 
while  it  yieldeth  goodly  fruit;  it  stands  till  age  and  deoay  have  eaten  into 
its  heart.  But  life  is  like  the  shadow  of  a bird  upon  the  wing;  it 
vanisheth  ere  the  eye  can  note  the  spot  on  which  it  hath  rested;  it  is  gone 
ere  we  know  it  is  here.  Nature  has  made  no  compact  with  death  by  which 
man  may  calculate  the  term  of  his  existence,  which  is  as  uncertain  as  the 
shadow  of  the  flying  bird.” 

How  to  Avoid  Wrinkles,  and  never  to  Gbow  Ugly.— -I  saw  the 
lady  of  the  house;  and  much  as  I liked  master,  I don’t  know  but  I liked 
mistress  more.  Such  a dear,  kind-hearted  creature;  and  so  good-looking; 
one  of  the  sort  that  would  never  look  old,  or  grow  ugly,  even  if  she  lived 
to  the  age  of  Methuselah.  And  her  fondness  for  her  old  man  is  quite 
delightful.  None  of  your  “my-dearing”  or  “my-loving”  nonsense,  or 
anxiety  about  everything  he  likes  to  eat  and  drink  disagreeing  with  him; 
but  good,  downright,  honest,  hearty  affection,  which  was  beautifully  dis- 
played in  the  happy  smile  with  which  she  regarded  the  old  fellow,  and 
witnessed  how  truly  he  seemed  to  be  enjoying  himself.  That’s  what  I’d 
recommend  all  wives  to  do,  who  wish  to  preserve  their  good  looks.  A 
woman’s  beauty  depends  so  much  upon  expression,  that,  if  that’s  spoilt, 
farewell  to  all  her  charms;  and  which  nothing  tends  more  to  bring  about 
than  a countenance  soured  with  imaginary  cares,  instead  of  lighted  up  with 
thankfulness  for  innumerable  blessings.  That’s  what  makes  half  the  women 
wither  away  into  wrinkles  so  early  in  life,  whilst  nothing  renders  their 
beauty  so  lasting  as  that  placid  look  of  pure  benevolence,  which  emanates 
from  a heart  full  of  thankfulness  to  God,  affection  for  those  nearest  aDd 
dearest  to  them,  and  goodwill  towards  all  mankind. — Blackwood.' s Magazine. 

Use  of  Tea. — Most  tea-drinkers  only  consume  those  parts  which  are  to 
be  extracted  by  water,  particularly  the  ethereal  oil,  the  tannate  of  tbeine, 
gum,  and  most  of  the  soluble  salts ; but  the  tea  is  not  exhausted  by  a single 
infusion  in  boiling  water;  at  least  one-third  of  the  soluble  constituents 
remain  in  the  leaves,  with  the  greatest  part  of  the  caseine.  Carbonate  of 
soda  dissolves  the  caseine,  and,  therefore,  materially  increases  the  strength 
of  the  beverage.  The  theine  is  composed  of  eight  atoms  of  carbon,  four 
atoms  of  nitrogen,  ten  atoms  of  hydrogen,  and  two  atoms  of  oxygen.  In 
those  countries  where  tea  is  very  generally  taken  (as  England  and  Holland), 
diseases  of  relaxation  and  emollition  prevail;  particularly  obstinate  blenor- 
rhages  in  the  female  sex.  Tea  considerably  increases  the  sensibility  of  the 
whole  nervous  system,  and  relaxes  the  digestive  canal;  but  it  certainly 
possesses  some  nutritive  power,  in  consequence  of  containing  two  azotised 
substances — theine  and  caseine.  The  increased  secretion  of  urea  and  bile, 
subsequent  to  its  use,  shows  its  medicinal  effect.  The  Chinese  use  the  tea- 
Buu-leaves  as  an  emetic.  Fresh  tea  act3,  according  to  Percival,  like  opium 
and  henbane  on  the  nerves,  and  like  foxglove-on  the  function  of  the  heart  and 
arteries.  Those  men  who  are  engaged  in  unpacking  tea,  are  very  liable 
to  become  paralytic;  the  exhalations  of  tea  produce  headache,  giddiness, 
Sic.  Vessels  of  porcelain  are  the  best  for  extracting  the  constituents  of 
the  tea.  For  keeping  the  tea  leaden  boxes  are  injurious,  tin  ones  should 
be  always  used. — Dr.  Bleischt. 

How  to  Preserve  Rhubarb. — “ My  method  is  to  take  a quart  bottle 
with  a wide  neck,  and  to  cut  the  stalks  small  enough  to  go  into  the  bottle ; 
I add  brayed  loaf  sugar  and  tie  a piece  of  bladder  tight  round  the  neck ; 
I put  as  much  water  into  the  copper  as  will  immerse  the  bottles,  get  the 
copper  to  boil  just  over  the  bladder,  then  rake  out  tho  fire,  and  let  the 
bottles  remain  in  till  cooled;  I then  take  them  out,  place  them  on  a dry 
shelf,  and  use  the  bottle  at  one c"— Correspondent  of  the  Gardener's 
Chronicle. 
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AND  AMUSEMENT  FOR  THE  MILLION 


Beep  a la  Mode. — For  this  the  clod,  sticking  piece,  or  mouse  buttock 
of  beef  are  the  parts  generally  preferred.  Cut  any  one  of  these  into 
square  pieces  of  from  four  to  six  or  eight  ounces  eaeh.  Break  the  bones, 
and  put  them  with  the  meat  into  a pot,  with  a pint  and  a half  of  soft  water 
to  each  pound  of  meat,  and  a little  salt.  Let  it  come  slowly  to  boil,  and 
scum  it  carefully;  when  the  whole  of  the  scum  is  removed,  put  on  the 
cover  of  the  pot,  and  simmer  very  gently  until  the  meat  is  tender,  hut  not 
at  all  overdone.  About  half,  or  three  quarters  of  an  hour  before  the  meat 
is  done,  add  two  carrots  and  two  turnips,  cut  in  quarters,  and  a head  of 
celery,  each  being  properly  cleansed.  Take  out  the  meat,  then  skim  the 
fat  from  the  top  of  the  broth  (or  butter  may  be  used  instead)  and  put  it 
into  another  pot,  with  three  or  four  good  sized  onions  sliced  thin,  or 
chopped  rather  small,  and  fry  them  a nice  brown;  then  add  sufficient  flour 
to  make  the  fat  into  a thin  paste,  stirriug  it  well  over  the  fire  for  a few 
minutes,  that  it  may  become  of  a nut  brown  colour.  Strain  the  gravy 
through  a hair  sieve,  and  add  it  gradually  to  the  thickening,  or  otherwise 
it  will  bo  lumpy.  Let  the  thickened  gravy  be  about  the  consistence  of 
good  cream;  if  it  is  not  so,  the  meat  may  be  dusted  with  flour  before  it  is 
put  in.  Season  it  with  pepper,  salt,  and  ground  allspice.  An  additional 
flavour  may  be  given  to  it  by  using  a little  mushroom  catsup,  with  a few 
sprigs  of  basil,  marjoram,  thyme,  winter  savoury,  and  two  or  three  bay 
leaves,  tied  in  a bundle  and  put  into  the  sauce  with  the  pieces  of  beef, 
which  should  be  allowed  to  stew  in  It  very  gently  until  the  meat  is  so 
tender  as  to  be  easily  cut  with  a spoou  without  being  stringy,  or  what  is 
generally  called  done  to  rags.  Take  out  the  bunch  of  herbs,  skim  off  all 
the  fat  carefully  from  the  top,  and  serve.  When  greater  nicety  is 
required,  the  sauce  should  be  strained  through  a hair  sieve  to  take  out  the 
pieces  of  onions,  or  they  may  be  rubbed  through  the  sieve,  which  should 
be  done  before  the  pieces  of  beef  are  put  in.  G.  R. 


SIR  FLEETWOOD  SHEPHERD’S  SACK  POSSET. 


From  famed  Barbadoes  on  the  western  main. 

Fetch  sugar  ounces  four;  fetch  sack  from  Spain, 

A pint;  and  from  the  Eastern  Indian  coast, 

Nutmeg,  the  glory  of  our  northern  toast. 

O’er  flaming  coals  let  them  together  heat, 

Till  the  all-conquering  sack  dissolve  the  sweet. 

O’er  such  another  fire,  put  eggs  just  ten,* 

New-born  from  healthy  barn-door  Dorking  hen. 

Stir  them  with  steady  hand,  and  conscience  pricking. 

To  see  the  untimely  end  of  ten  fine  chicken. 

From  shining  shelf  take  down  the  brazen  skillet—— 

A quart  of  milk  from  gentle  cow  will  fit!  it. 

When  boil’d  and  cold,  put  milk  and  sack  to  egg, 

Unite  them  firmly  like  the  triple  league, 

And  on  the  fire  let  them  together  dwell 

Till  miss  sing  twice — you  must  not  kiss  and  tell. 

Each  lad  and  lass  take  up  a silver  spoon, 

And  fall  on  fiercely  like  a starved  dragoon. 

* The  eggs,  sugar,  and  sack  (sherry  wine)  should  be  mixed  together  and  stirred  for  a 
few  minutes  over  the  tire  until  scalding  hot,  but  not  to  boil. 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL, 


The  wise  and  active  conquer  difficulties  by  daring  to  attempt  them; 
sloth  and  folly  shiver  and  shrink  at  sight  of  toil  and  hazard,  and  mako  the 
impossibility  they  fear. — Ro  we. 

M.  Gaudin,  a French  chemist,  has  invented  an  inextinguishable  light 
from  a combination  of  oxygen  and  ether,  or  alcohol,  which,  he  says,  can  bo 
distinguished  at  a distance  of  thirty  miles. 

By  using  two  rotary  engines  in  conjunction,  one  worked  by  steam  from 
water,  the  other  by  steam  from  sulphuric  acid,  Mons.  Trembley  has,  it  is 
said,  effected  a saving  of  fifty  per  cent,  in  fuel,  acquired  a great  addition  of 
power,  and  converted  salt  water  into  fresh. 

In  consequence  of  some  post-office  robberies,  which  have  been  effected 
by  the  suspension  of  a silk  bag  in  the  receiving-box,  the  Postmaster- 
General  has  issued  an  order  that  the  apertures  are  in  future  to  be  made 
in  a perpendicular  direction,  thus  |] , instead  of  a horizontal  one,  thus  — 

It  was  stated  by  Dr.  Guy,  before  a parliamentary  committee,  that  heat, 
not  moisture,  is  the  chief  cause  of  sickness.  That  in  London,  in  1842,  the 
maximum  disease  was  in  August  (the  warmest  month),  the  minimum 
in  January.  In  accordance  with  this  fact,  the  Zoological  Society  of  London 
have  lately  exposed  their  carnivorous  animals  to  the  open  air  in  place  of 
continuing  them  in  artificially-heated  dens,  the  result  being  an  improved 
state  of  health  and  fewer  deaths. 

The  Electric  Maid. — This  interesting  impostor  has  returned  to  her 
village,  after  failing  completely  in  displaying,  in  pi’esence  of  the  academical 
commission,  her  boasted  electric  powers. 

• Removal  of  Foreign  Bodies  from  the  Eye.— A German  writer  has 
recently  proposed  that  when  a foreign  body,  such  as  a particle  of  straw, 
dust,  &c.,  gets’between  the  eyelids  and  globe  of  the  eye,  a solution  of  gum 


arabic  dropped  into  the  oye,  may  be  advantageously  employed  for  its  ex- 
traction, as  the  solution  does  not  produce  any  disagreeable  sensation. 

Fire  Escape. — A successful  experiment  with  a newly-invented  fire 
escape  was  made  last  week  at  the  Guildhall  Coffeo  House,  London.  The 
construction  of  it  is  simple,  effective,  and  deceptive,  having  all  the  appear- 
ance of  a common  balcony.  It  consists  of  a skeleton  balcony,  fixed  to  the 
premises,  without  any  bottom,  and  a second  or  interior  balcony,  hung  on  a 
powerful  self-acting  leverage  spring;  so  that  in  case  of  fire  the  inmates 
have  only  to  open  the  window  and  place  themselves  in  tho  balcony,  and 
their  own  weight  will  take  them  down  with  great  ease  and  safety:  and 
from  the  peculiar  contrivance  of  tho  spring,  the  action  of  descent  i3 
precisely  the  same  whether  a child  or  grown-up  person  is  placed  in  it;  and 
immediately  upon  the  parties  being  landed  on  the  ground,  by  the  ingenious 
action  of  a counter-spring,  the  balcony  rapidly  ascends  on  a self-acting 
principle. 

Destruction  of  Rats,  Mice,  & c. — Some  gardeners  are  in  the  habit  of 
employing  arsenic  for  poisoning  peas,  beans,  grain,  meat,  &c.,  which  they 
put  in  places  frequented  by  rats  and  mice.  This  practice  i3  exceedingly 
dangerous  for  other  animals,  and  likewise  for  children.  It  is  a much  more 
simple  and  far  less  dangerous  plan  to  rasp  or  crumble  some  bread,  and 
mix  it  with  equal  quantities  of  powdered  quick-lime  and  sugar,  and  lay 
small  parcels  of  this  mixture  in  the  way  of  rats  or  mice.  These,  being 
very  fond  of  sugar,  eat  the  powder,  and  the  liquids  of  tho  stomach,  coming 
in  contact  with  the  quick-limo,  produce  an  effect  analagous  to  that 
produced  by  water  on  this  substance;  it  becomes  quenched.  The  violent 
inflammation  which  results  causes  death;  and  this  may  be  accelerated  by 
placing  a vessel  full  of  water  within  the  reach  of  the  animals. — Revue 
Horticole. 

Another  Method. — A very  effectual  method  of  getting  rid  of  these 
disagreeable  vermin  is  to  stop  and  plaster  their  holes  with  gas  lime,  which 
may  be  procured  at  a cheap  rate  at  the  gas  works.  An  informant  says 
his  premises  were  infested  with  these  destructive  creatures,  but  since  the 
application  of  gas  lime  he  has  not  seen  a single  rat  or  mouse  in  his  dwelling 
house  or  out-houses. 

An  Automaton  Singer. — Faber’s  mechanical  man  i3  said  to  speak 
English,  ‘with  a slight  German  accent.’  The  names  of  all  the  states  and 
territories,  even  such  as  Mississippi,  Alabama,  aud  Virginia,  are  uttered  by 
the  machine,  so  that  they  are  heard  clearly  and  fully  in  every  part  of  the 
room.  So  also  the  uatne3  of  the  principal  European  cities.  Tho  word, 
‘ Philadelphia,’  was  pronounced  almost  as  plainly  as  it  could  be  uttered  by 
a human  being.  This  part  of  the  exhibition  produced  the  liveliest  feelings 
of  wonder  and  delight.  The  next  display  was  a tune  sung  by  the  automaton, 
accompanied  ou  the  organ  by  Mr.  Knuff.  Some  passages  of  this  tune  were 
given  in  a truly  admirable  manner,  while  the  imitation  of  tho  human  voice 
throughout  was  indeed  surprising.  The  automaton  next  sang  a well- 
known  air,  and  was  accompanied  by  a gentleman  on  the  piano.  During 
the  evening,  the  machine  not  only  imitated  the  tones  of  the  human  voice, 
but  the  lower,  even  to  a whisper.  Tho  exhibition  throughout  was  most 
successful  and  triumphant  for  the  truly  ingenious  inventor.  The  applause 
at  times  was  most  enthusiastic,  and  the  first  air  of  the  automaton  with  the 
organ  accompaniment,  was  cordially  encored. — New  York  Herald. 

Monzani’s  Portable  Life-Boats. — Theso  boats  are  so  constructed, 
that  they  may  be  piled  up  on  deck,  and  eight,  when  stowed,  only  occupy 
the  space  of  one  ordinary  ship’s  boat.  The  construction  is  as  follows: — 
tho  gunwale  is  formed  by  a light,  but  strong  frame,  to  which  is  attached 
the  seats  or  thwarts,  forming  the  entire  upper  surface  of  tho  boat.  Between 
that  and  the  bottom  is  another  similar  frame,  of  smaller  dimensions,  braced 
together  by  the  stretchers;  and  the  bottom,  which  is  flat,  is  composed  of 
three  layers  of  planking,  one  lateral,  another  transverse,  and  the  third 
diagonal—  the  whole  copper-fastened,  and  strongly  riveted  together.  The 
covering  of  the  boat  consists  of  a strong  and  thoroughly  waterproof  kind 
of  tarred  canvas;  and  thus,  when  not  in  use,  the  lower  frame  fits  round  the 
bottom,  and  the  upper  frame  is  just  large  enough  to  fit  outside  the  lower, 
and  the  whole  becomes  a flat  surface,  the  covering  being  sufficiently 
pliable  to  allow  the  raising  and  lowering  tho  frames  with  the  greatest 
facility.  When  required  for  use,  all  that  is  necessary  is  for  a man  at  each 
end  to  lift  the  gunwale  to  its  extent,  raise  the  two  largest  iron  arched  sup- 
ports at  the  two  end  thwarts,  and  the  other  supports  to  each  seat  and 
stretcher,  as  quick  as  possible.  Two  air  cases  which  are  kept  to  each  boat, 
and  which,  when  closed,  are  about  the  size  of  a hat,  are  to  bo  pulled  out  or 
elongated,  in  which  operation  they  fill  themselves  with  air;  they  are  then 
to  have  the  plugs  screwed  in,  and  by  straps  already  fixed  to  the  frames,  are 
socurely  lashed  all  round  the  boat  just  below  the  gunwale:  the  whole  can 
be  completed  in  less  than  four  minutes. — Popular  Record. 


STATISTICS. 


Among  tho  working  population  in  Liverpool  who  live  in  cellars,  one 
person  in  every  twenty-five  is  annually  attacked  by  fever. 

Taking  the  young  and  old  together,  it  is  found  that  twenty  years 
is  the  average  age  at  which  people  die  in  London,  and  seventeen  in 
Liverpool. 

The  conquest  of  Algiers  has  cost  France  J;  10,000,000  sterling  already, 
and  more  than  300,000  Frenchmen.  It  is  now  found  necessary  to  keep 
there  an  army  of  95,000  men,  exclusive  of  Arab  troops  in  French  pay. 
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FAMILY  HERALD— USEFUL  INFORMATION 


The  Ravages  of  Climate. — Some  few  years  ago  the  14th  Light 
Dragoons  went  to  India,  six  hundred  strong.  In  less  than  six  years  they 
returned  to  this  country  a skeleton  of  thirty-three  men  and  three  officers. 


The  Metropolitan  Police. — The  total  cost  of  this  force  in  1845  was 
•£313,620  17s.  9d.  The  force  consists  of  4,749  men,  viz.,  one  inspecting 
superintendent,  eighteen  superintendents,  114  Inspectors,  485  sergeants, 
and  4,131  constables.  The  district  guarded  by  the  police  is  a ring  of  about 
ninety  miles,  in  which  are  111  station  houses.  The  serjeants  and 
constables  receive  each,  the  first  year,  a great  coat,  cape,  and  badge, 
body-coat,  two  pair  of  trousers,  two  pair  of  boots,  a hat-cover,  a stock,  an 
embroidered  collar,  and  a button  brush;  the  second  year  they  receive  a 
hat,  coat,  two  pair  of  trousers,  and  two  pair  of  boots.  They  have  also  an 
allowance  of  coals.  The  pay  of  a private  is  per  week,  according  to  class, 
16s.  8d.  or  18s.  7d.  or  20s.  7d. ; of  a serjeant,  24s.  per  week;  of  an 
inspector,  44s.  per  week;  of  a superintendent,  £250  per  year.  There  is 
about  one  serjeant  to  eight  privates,  and  an  inspector  to  every  fifty  men. 

British  Museum. — By  returns  recently  made  it  appears  that  the  annual 
estimated  charge  for  the  British  Museum  to  Lady-day  next,  is  £34,975. 
The  return  embraces  nine  divisions,  including  the  number  of  persons  who 
have  visited  the  institution  for  the  last  eight  years.  From  Christmas, 
1836,  to  Christmas,  1837,  the  number  was  321,151;  from  Christmas,  1837, 
to  Christmas,  1838,  the  number  was  266,008;  to  1839,  280,850;  to  1840, 
247,929;  to  1841,  219.374;  to  Christmas,  1842,  547,718;  and  to  1843  and 
1844,  an  increase  of  10,000  each  year.  No  fewer  than  5,627  visits  by 
artists  were  made  in  the  year  1844  to  the  galleries  of  sculpture,  and  8,721 
to  the  print  room.  It  is  stated  in  respect  to  the  reading  room,  that  the 
number  of  books  returned  to  the  shelves  of  the  general  library  from  the 
reading  room  was  142,179;  to  the  royal  library,  22,408;  to  the  closets 
where  they  are  kept  for  the  use  of  readers  lrom  day  to  day,  78,470;  and  to 
the  shelves  of  the  reading  rooms  about  116,400;  altogether  359,457  vols; 
on  the  average  1230  a day.  The  number  of  readers  is  71,494. 

Blood  Spilt  in  Battle. — There  are  a few  of  the  reminiscences  of 
war,  entirely  shorn  of  poetry.  They  are  fearful  witnesses  to  the  truth, 
and  let  them  testify.  In  the  periodical  butcheries  in  the  human  family, 
the  following  hecatomb  has  been  offered  to  that  god  of  battles  which  both 
Christians  aud  Pagans  have  worshipped  with  the  same  devotion : — 


Loss  of  life  in  the  Jewish  wars  - 

By  wars  in  the  time  of  Sesostris  - 

By  those  of  Semiramis,  Cyrus,  and  Alexander 

By  Alexander’s  successors  - 

Grecian  wars  - 

Wars  of  the  twelve  C;esara  - 

Roman  wars  before  Julius  Caesar  - 

Wars  of  the  Roman  Empire,  Turks  and  Saracens 

Wars  of  the  Reformation  - 

Wars  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  nine  Centuries  - 

Tartar  and  African  wars  .... 

American  Indians  destroyed  by  Spaniards 

Wars  of  Napoleon  ------ 


25.000. 000 

15.000. 000 

30.000. 000 

20.000. 000 

15.000. 000 

30.000. 000 

60.000. 000 
180,000,000 

30.000. 000 

80.000. 000 
180,000,000 

12,000,000 

6,000,000 


683,000,000 

The  above  is  a mere  extract  from  the  sanguinary  statistics  of  glorious 
war;  one  chapter  in  the  annals  of  the  violence,  crime,  and  misery,  which 
inevitably  follow  the  footsteps  of  the  Great  Destroyer.  Dr.  Dick  estimates 
the  number  of  those  who  have  perished  directly  or  indirectly  by  war,  at 
fourteen  thousand  millions.  Taking  the  estimate  of  Dr.  Dick,  and 
assuming  the  average  quantity  of  blood  in  a common-sized  person,  the 
veins  of  the  fourteen  thousand  millions  would  fill  a circular  lake  more  than 
seventeen  miles  in  circumference  —ten  feet  deep,  in  which  all  the  navies  of 
the  world  might  float!  Supposing  those  slaughtered  to  average  each  four 
feet  in  length,  if  placed  in  a row,  they  would  reach  nearly  442  times  round 
the  earth,  and  four  times  round  the  sun.  Supposing  they  averaged  1301bs. 
each,  then  they  would  form  a globe  of  human  flesh  of  nearly  a mile  in 
diameter,  weighing  1,820, 000, OOOlbs.,  fourteen  times  more  than  all  the 
human  beings  now  living  on  the  globe. 


NATIVE  LAND. 


When  o’er  the  silent  deep  we  rove, 

More  fondly  then  our  thoughts  will  stray, 

To  those  we  leave — to  those  we  love, 

Whose  prayers  pursue  our  watery  way ! 

When  in  the  lonely  midnight  hour 
The  seaboy  takes  his  watchful  stand, 

The  heart  then  feels  the  holiest  power 
Of  love!  of  home!  and  Native  Land! 

In  vain  may  tropic  climes  display 
Their  glittering  shores,  their  gorgeous  shells ; 

Though  bright  birds  wing  their  dazzling  way, 

And  glorious  flowers  adorn  the  dells; 

Though  nature  there  prolific  pours 
The  treasures  of  her  magic  hand, 

The  eye,  but  not  the  heart,  adores: 

The  heart  still  beats  for  Native  Land ! Miller. 

On  board,  the  Rajahetan. 


VARIETIES. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Alexander  having  left  the  see  of  Jerusalem  vacant, 
it  has  been  filled  up  by  the  appointment  of  M.  Belson,  a converted  Jew,  by 
the  King  of  Prussia,  who  holds  the  right  of  alternate  appointment  with  the 
government  of  England. 

Shakspeare,  though  one  of  the  most  generous  of  men,  was  a great 
higgler.  He  was  often  known  to  dispute  with  a shopkeeper  for  half  an 
hour  on  the  matter  of  a penny.  He  gives  Hotspur  credit  for  a portion  of 
his  own  disposition,  when  he  makes  him  say,  “ I would  cavil  on  the  ninth 
part  of  a hair.” 

There  is  a singular  instance  of  the  force  of  vegetable  growth  in 
penetrating  “ through  a brick  wall,”  now  to  be  witnessed  in  the  garden  of 
Mr.  John  Owen,  solicitor,  Stretford,  near  the  Cornbrook  toll-bar.  A 
mashroom  bed  is  bounded  by  a fence  wall,  and  some  of  the  mushrooms 
growing  close  to  the  wall  have  forced  their  way  through  the  interstices 
occupied  by  the  mortar;  and  though  the  brickwork  is  fourteen  inches  thick, 
some  fine  mushrooms  may  be  seen  protruding  from  the  opposite  side  of 
the  wall. — Manchester  Guardian. 

The  Cap  of  Liberty. — Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  the  slaves  were 
always  bare-headed;  only  freemen  could  cover  their  heads.  Hence  when  a 
slave  was  made  free,  a cap  was  placed  on  his  head,  as  one  of  the  tokens  of 
emancipation.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  cap  of  liberty. 

The  Approach  of  Famine  in  Ireland. — Actual  scarcity  of  food  is 
advancing  with  rapid  strides.  The  Rev.  W.  R.  Townsend,  Rector  of 
Aghadda,  diocese  of  Cloyne,  states  in  a letter — “ In  this  part  of  Ireland 
we  are  in  a frightful  state;  the  humbler  classes  all  living  on  the  contami- 
nated potato;  the  sides  of  fields  and  gardens  are  literally  covered  with  rotten 
ones  thrown  away.  The  detail  of  destruction  is  endless.”  At  a public 
meeting  of  magistrates  and  others,  held  at  Killone,  County  Clare,  on  the 
6th,  a statement  was  read  to  the  effect  that  numerous  families  in  the  parish 
could  not  procure  even  one  meal  in  the  twenty-four  hours;  that  in  another 
month  the  number  would  be  largely  increased ; and  that  the  farmers  had 
lost  almost  the  entire  of  their  potatoes. 

A “ Household  ” Robin. — At  a gentleman’s  house  in  Darley  Dale  a 
robin  has  domiciled  for  three  successive  winters,  having  had  ingress  and 
egress  during  the  day,  with  the  privilege  of  free  access  to  a well-stocked 
larder,  partaking  at  will  of  each  dainty  there.  Its  roosting  place  is 
usually  the  kitchen,  on  a Christmas  bough,  which  is  still  retained  for  its 
dormitory;  it  enters  for  the  night  at  dusk  of  evening,  having  during  the 
day  occasionally  sung  for  hours  together  to  the  domestics,  as  if  to  reward 
them  for  cherishing  it  thus  bountifully.  Each  year  it  builds  its  nest  in 
the  trunk  of  a tree  near  the  house,  and  feeds  its  young  from  the  larder. 
Being  so  familiar  with  the  household,  it  will  fly  undauntedly  from  room  to 
room,  and  occasionally  on  the  family  breakfast  table,  sometimes  perching 
and  chirping  as  if  to  ingratiate  itself  with  its  hospitable  entertainers. — 
Derby  Reporter. 

Hullah’s  Testimonial  Fund. — Our  readers  will  perceive  from  an 
advertisement  in  this  week’s  number  of  the  Family  Herald,  that  another 
musical  entertainment  is  announced  in  aid  of  the  fund  for  building  a musi- 
cal hall  for  Mr.  Hullah’s  singing  classes.  We  attended  the  last  concert  in 
Exeter  Hall,  and  were  delighted  with  the  performance.  We  feel  confident 
that  the  lovers  of  music  cannot  fail  to  derive  much  gratification  from  such 
popular  concerts,  consisting  of  many  hundred  voices,  male  and  female, 
keeping  time  with  admirable  precision,  and  exemplifying  the  solemn  and 
the  gay,  the  slow  and  the  rapid,  with  equal  ease  and  with  thrilling  effect. 
In  the  next  meeting,  the  immense  chorus,  it  appears,  will  be  assisted  by 
instrumental  music.  We  heartily  recommend  the  musical  entertainment 
to  our  readers,  as  well  for  the  satisfaction  to  be  experienced  as  for  the 
accumulation  of  the  fund  for  the  object  contemplated.  Considering  how 
ill  adapted  this  building  is  for  the  unity  of  sound,  the  precision  is  the  more 
surprising,  and  reflects  much  credit  on  the  leader. 

The  Emperor  Charlemagne. — The  following  anecdote  of  Charle- 
magne marks  the  strong  interest  he  took  in  disseminating  among  his  sub- 
jects the  advantages  of  education,  and  the  attention  which  he  personally 
bestowed -on  those  seminaries  of  learning  which  he  founded.  In  an  exami- 
nation of  one  of  these  institutions,  in  which  were  a number  of  boys,  sons 
of  the  nobility,  as  well  as  of  the  lowest  class  of  the  people,  it  happened  that 
the  latter  acquitted  themselves  very  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
monarch,  while  the  young  noblemen,  on  the  other  hand,  made  a very 
inferior  appearance.  Charlemagne,  observing  this,  placed  the  poor  boys  on 
his  right  hand,  and  thanked  them  for  their  obedience  to  his  orders,  and 
their  attention  to  their  studies : “ Continue  to  improve  yourselves,  my  chil- 
dren,” said  he,  “ and  you  shall  be  well  rewarded  with  bishoprics  and 
abbeys.  I will  raise  you  to  honour  and  consequence.  But  for  you,”  said 
he,  turning  to  his  left,  and  frowning  on  the  nobles,  “ you  delicate,  band- 
some  creatures,  you  are  of  high  birth,  and  rich — you  did  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  regard  my  orders,  or  your  own  future  reputation.  You  have  despised 
knowledge,  and  given  yourselves  up  to  play  and  laziness — wasting  your 
time  in  useless  amusements;  but  know,”  said  he,  with  a tremendous  look, 
as  he  raised  that  arm  that  had  won  so  many  victories,  “ that  neither  your 
birth  nor  beauty  shall  be  of  any  avail  with  me,  whatever  they  may  be  with 
others;  for  from  Charles  you  have  nothing  to  expect,  unless  you  speedily 
recover  your  lost  time,  and  make  up  for  your  former  idleness  by  diligence 
in  future.” — Pulter’s  Historical  Development  of  the  Political  State  of  the 
German  Empire. 
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French  Sentence. — Un  soupir  vient  souvcnt  d’un  souvenir. — Louisa  K.— Don  Juan. — 
Caleb. r—C.  W.  E.-R.  A.— K.  W.  H.— Leonie.— S.  P.  W.— Celt.— Cantab.-Stout.— 
Nailsworth. — R.  de  B. — Whinney. — Tittie. — Mingaud. — Treacher. — A.  D.  B. — Olim. — 
Alphington.— B.  G.  L.— A.  J.  P. — O’Brian.— Raingcr.— Clonmel. — A.  J.  F. — Blink. — 
Thaddeus. — Metcalf. 

Riddle.—  An  Icicle. — Metcalfe.— Lombard.— Celt. — Louisa  K.—  Horton.— Don  Juan. 
— Ptolemy. — R.  T.— Industria.— Cantab. — Catnach. — Khan. — Eland  — Nailsworth. — 
Pearson.— Chadwick. — R.  de  B. — Me  Nicol. — Portia. — Holt. — Rum.— Nora  Creina. — 
A.  D.  B. — Dhu. — Olim. — Bergere.— Mathew. — Fiorendo.— B.  G.  L. — A.  J.  P. — Mager. 
— Moore. — O’Brian. — Rainger. — W.  D. — Buttler. — C.  W.  D. — Clonmel. — H.  J.  F. — 
H.  M. — Blink. — Haminelech.— Thaddeus. 

Enigma.. — The  Letter  U. — Metcalfe. — Cornwallis.— Fraser.—  Lombard.- -Celt. — Styk. 
— Grotius. — Louisa  K. — Felix.— Neptune. — S.  S.  S. — K.  W.  H — Ptolemy. — R.  T. — 
Cantab. — Catnach. — Khan. — Eland. — Nailsworth.—  Pearson. — Chadwick  — Ashworth. 
— R.  de  B. — Me  Nicol. — Portia. — Whinney.— Mingaud. — Holt. — Rum. — Nora  Creina. — 
Dhu,— Olim — Bergere. — P.  S.  P.— Fiorendo.— G.  Q,  P. — Erin.— Mager. — A.  J.  P. — 
A.  D.  B.  — 15.  G.  L. — Walter  Tam. — Moore. — O’Brian. — Rainger. — W.  D.— Buttler. — 
Scott. — C.  W.  D. — Clonmel. — H.  M. — H.  J.  F. — Blink. — Hammelech. — Thaddeus. — 
Hesperus. 

Charade  and  Rebus. — Decapitate.— Nailsworth. — Nora  Creina  —Dhu. 

names  of  eminent  men. 

1.  Dollond.  Born  170G.  Famous  as  an  optician.  Died  1761.  His  son,  who  died  in 
1820,  also  made  several  valuable  improvements  in  optical  instruments.  . 

2.  Arkwright  (Sir  Richard  J.  Born  1732.  From  the  humble  occupation  of  a barber 
he  arose,  by  his  industry,  perseverance,  and  talents,  to  be  a man  of  wealth  and  conse- 
quence ; was  knighted  by  George  III.,  and  died  1792.  Pie  was  the  inventor  of  machinery 
for  spinning  cotton. 

3.  Franklin  ( Benjamin  J.  Born  at  Boston  ( America).  1706.  Famed  for  his  disco- 
veries in  electricity  ; he  was  also  a great  natural  philosopher.  Died  1790. 

4.  Handel  (George  Frederick ).  Born  1681,  at  Halle,  in  Saxony.  Famous  as  a 
musical  composer.  Died  at  London,  1759. 

5.  Linncsus.  Born  1707.  The  most  celebrated  of  modern  naturalists,  and  the  founder 
of  the  present  botanic  system.  Died  1778. 

6.  Herschel.  A celebrated  astronomer.  Born  1738.  Died  1822. 

7.  Brindley.  A celebrated  mechanic  and  engineer.  Born  1716.  Died  1772.  Famous 
for  his  skill  in  canal-making. 

8.  Hogarth.  Born  1698.  Well  known  as  a famous  painter.  Died  1762. 

9.  Newton  (Sir  Isaac  J.  A most  distinguished  philosopher,  mathematician,  and  astro- 
nomer. Born  1642.  Died  17277 

10.  Banks  (Sir  Josephj.  Born  1743.  Famous  as  a naturalist.  Died  1820. 

11.  Playfair  (John).  A mathematician  and  natural  philosopher.  Born  in  Dundee, 
1749.  Died  1819. 

12.  Stewart.  An  eminent  metaphysician.  Born  1753.  Died  1728.  Louisa  K. 

— Cornwallis,  6. — Jenkins,  5. — Nailsworth,  12. — R.  de  B.,  3. — Me  Nicol,  7. — Whinney, 
8. — Nora  Creina,  12. — Erin,  6. — Ptolemy,  2. — Berry,  G. — Rainger,  1. — W.  D.,5. — H.  M., 
11.—  Hammelech,  2. — Thaddeus,  11. — The  following  have  not  given  the  dates  : — R.de  B., 
2. — Felix,  11. — Ptolemy,  2. — Chadwick,  10. — Me  Nicol,  1. — Berry,  1. — Metcalfe,  4.— Olim, 
11.— W.  D.,  2.— H.  M.,  1.—  Blink,  2. 

PROBLEM. 


I 


By  the  proposition,  Euclid , Book  I.,  47,  “ the  square  described  on  the  hypothenpse  of 
a right-angled  triangle  is  equivalent  to  both  the  squares  of  the  other  two  sides  and, 
conversely,  the  sum  of  any  two  squares  is  equivalent  to  the  square  described  on  the 
hypothenuse  of  a right-angled  triangle,  the  base  and  perpendicular  of  which  are  res- 
pectively* equal  to  the  sides  of  those  squares.  It  is  required  to  demonstrate  this,  in  such 
a manner  as  will  admit  of  the  truth  being  also  made  evident  by  the  superposition  of  the 
smaller  squares^ 

Geometrical  Construction  and  Demonstration. — The  squares  A,  E,  F,  B,  and 
B,  H,  G,  C being  constructed  adjacent  to  each  other,  as  in  the  annexed  Diagram,  from 
the  point  A lay  off  A D equal  to  B C,  the  side  of  the  greater  square  ; join  E D,  and 
on  this  line  construct  the  square  E,  I,  G,  D.  This  square  is  equal  to  both  the  squares 
A,  E,  F,  B and  B,  H,  G,  C.  The  angle  at  A being,  by  construction,  a right  angle,  and 
A D being  laid  off  equal  to  B C,  the  side  of  the  greater  square,  the  line  joining  E and 
D is  the  hypothenuse  of  a right-angled  triangle,  whose  base  and  perpendicular  are  res- 
pectively equal  to  the  sides  B C and  A E of  the  two  squares  B,  H,  G,  C and  A,  E,  F,  B. 
But  the  square  of  the  hypothenuse  is  equal  to  both  those  squares.  On  producing  the 
side  B H of  the  greater  square  to  the  point  I,  the  right-angled  triangles  E,  F,  I and  11, 
G I are  formed.  Comparing  now  the  triangle  E,  F,  I with  the  triangle  A,  E,  D (which 
consists  of  portions  of  both  the  two  smaller  squares),  the  side  E F is  equal  to  the  side 
E A,  and  the  side  E 1 equal  to  the  side  E D,  and  the  right  angle  at  F is  equal  to  the 


right  angle  at  A.  These  two  triangles  being  of  the  same  kind,  and  h»' ing  t o - Is-  id 
a corresponding  angle  equal,  are,  therefore,  equal — the  one  being  laid  ov.  r ti,.  r.thc- 
would  concur  with  it  in  every  point.  In  the  same  manner  it  is  proved  that  the  triangle 
D,  C,  G is  eqnal  to  H,  G,  I.  As  the  exterior  portions  of  tire  two  small!  r equals 
exactly  complete  their  interior  defect  from  the  (.rcater,  these  two  smaller  - ;u  , nr- 
therefore,  together  equivalent  to  the  greater. 

Proof  bt  Superposition.— Having  constructed  the  squares,  as  in  the  mnrv  ' 
gram,  cut  off  the  exterior  triangles  A,  E,  D and  D,  G,  C,  and  place  them  rvspa  I 
over  the  equal  interior  triangles  K,  I.  F and  H,  I,  G.  By  this  comblnal  i of  tv 
exterior  with  the  Interior  portions  of  the  two  smaller  squares,  the  1.  r ■ ■ o 

pleted,  and  the  truth  of  the  proposition  ocularly  demonstrate  1. 

This  proposition,  which  is  of  the  greatest  use,  both  in  speculative  and  prj  ’ dm  ' 
matics,  was  called  the  Pythagorean  Theorem  by  ancient  geometers,  from  r 

who  is  said  to  have  bec-n  so  delighted  on  discovering  it,  that  lie  sacrife',  I a hu  I ■ i , . .. 

to  the  Muses.  Admitting  that  he  thought  highly  of  the  disc  vor  > •, 

sacrifice  to  have  been  made  subsequently  by  a itory-teller  to  the  Goddc“  Kiel  r 
may  bo  fairly  concluded,  that  in  his  age  and  country  the  study  of  math.  -n  1 
made  but  little  progress,  whatever  it  might  have  made  in 

gravely  told  in  a.  Familiar  Introduction  to  the  ArU  aiul  S I "H cc t , / r t<  ■ t , t ) ■ 
Persons , "the  invention  of  Geometry  was  occasioned  by  the  inundations  ,,t  ih  Ni..\ 
which  every  year  washed  away  the  boundaries  of  lands,  covcro  1 their  -t  ' ' ' 1 ' 

and  obliged  the  proprietors  to  lay  new  claims  by  the  consideration  "f  t-  ■ d . • , 

extent  of  their  property,"  What  were  the  bases  of  such  claims?  And  what  were  the 
data  of  the  first  geometers,  when  they  first  began  to  trace  the  allotment  n the  \ " n ■- 

tors  on  a superficies  of  nmd  ? Were  they  to  be  found  in  the  mud,  ready  f ir  u at  in" 

will  of  the  discoverer? — Propounder. — Whinney. 

Arithmetical  and  Mathematical  Questions.— 1.  210  Day».— Tyro— Celt.— Stvk.- 
Grotius.— Cantab.— Nailsworth.— Pearson.— Dawson.— Metcalf.—  Jackson  — Whi  iw. 
— Dcvison  — Treacher  — Nield  — A.  D.  B.— Olim.— P.  8.  P.— Mathm  Fiore-r1  ■ 

Hemingway.— B.  G.  L.— A.  J.  P — Ebcr.— Mager.— Thorpe.—  Moore.— O’Brinn  'v  P 

— Glasson.— H.  M.— Thaddeus.— Walter  Tam. 

2.  1,  3,  9,  and  27  lbs.— Celt.— Louisa  K — Horton.— Dou  Juan.— Styk.—  Cantnh— 
Nailsworth.—  Pearson.—  Chadwick.  — Ashworth.  — Dawson.  — Metcalf.  - Whlnnw 

Randolph.— Nora  Creina.— A.  I).  B.— P.  S.  P.— Jenkins  — Ebor.  Msger  -M 

O’Brian.— W.  D.—  Buttler  — Glasson.—  Doeg.— Clonmel.— H.  M — Tha Ileus.— Ohm. 

3 Multiplv  the  last  number  by  2.  add  to  it  6 times  its  cube  root,  and  suhtrie*  from  i' 
the’ first  number.  For  instance,  1,000,000  x 2 = 2,000,000  + 000  2,000,000 ; ••  i 

2,000,600  — 970,299  = 1,030, 301.  the  cube  of  101.  This  rule  is  universal;  ■ ■:  an  . 
it  a table  of  cubes  might  be  composed  rapidly  to  any  extent.— Olim. — Clonmel. — 1> 
Ferguson.— Dhu.— A.  D.  B. — Nora  Creina. — Whinney. — Jackson. — Mete  life  — : ' ■ — 
B.  G.  L— 8.  P.  W.— Thorpe. 

4.  f = 10,  t = 22,  u = 26.— Metcalfe.— Fraser.— Celt.— Gallctti.—  Styk.—  Peart 

R T —Nailsworth.— Chadwick.— Dawson— Metcalf.— Jackson  — Davison.— Han  dolpb. 
—Treacher.— Nield.— A . D.  B.—  Dhu.— Olim  — P.  8.  P.— Mathew  — Hemingwa 

B.  G.  L.— A.  J.  P.— Ebor.— Mager.— Walter  Tam.— Tborpo.— Morris.— O'Brian. 
Rainger.— W.  D.— Glasson.— Clonmel.— H.  M. 

Solutions  too  laic  to  be  inserted  in  their  proper  place.— E.  J.  Nickel.— Marriott. 
Crochy. — Julian. — A.  J.  F. 


[Jsgr  For  Consideration. — In.  our  next  number  (152)  we  shill  insert  a 
Invoice  or  Bill  of  Parcels,  containing  articles  of  various  denominations, 
being  a useful  exercise  for  young  people  ; and  we  suggest  to  Parents, 
Schoolmasters,  and  Tradesmen  the  good  effect  likely  to  result  by  re  cording 
each  of  their  Children,  Pupils,  or  Apprentices  who  answer  it  entree tl  ■. 


RIDDLE. 

The  riddle  of  riddles — it  dance3  and  skips ; 

It’s  seen  in  the  eye,  but  it  cheats  with  the  lips ; 

It  seldom  is  known,  yet  oftentimes  read; 

It  is  as  light  as  a feather,  yet  heavy  as  lead ; 

If  it  meets  with  its  match,  it  is  happily  caught; 

If  money  can  buy  it,  it’s  not  worth  a groat.  Gad. 

CHARADE. 

My  first  is  seen  when  pedlars  through  the  street 

Are  bending  with  their  burdens  wearily ; 

My  next  the  children  fondly  run  to  meet, 

When  evening  comes,  and  homes  look  cheerily, 

My  whole  is  famed  in  Eastern  lands — the  flowers 

Of  wild  romance  hang  round  its  golden  bowers.  J.  L L. 

ARITHMETICAL  QUESTIONS. 

1.  If  a tub  ten  inches  deep,  and  no  more, 

Hold  of  ale  gallons  exact  half  a score, 

What  must  the  true  diameter  be, 

When  found  in  the  ratio  of  five  to  three?  Hill. 

2.  Two  masons,  A and  B,  built  a house  in  75  days,  for  which  they  are  < 

have  .£28;  but  A,  judging  B to  be  a slow  workman,  refuses  to  share  tbo 
money  equally  with  him;  upon  which  they  agreed  to  work  separately,  and 
each  build  another  house  like  the  former.  Now,  A finished  his  in  120 
days;  and  supposing  them  to  work  at  the  same  rate  as  when  they  both 
worked  together,  in  what  time  did  B finish  his  house;  and  how  much  of 
the  £28  did  A allow  him?  Davison. 

3.  A father  said  to  his  son,  “ The  difference  of  my  age  squared  and  of 

your  age  squared  is  1536.  What  are  our  ages?”  Nailsworth. 

4.  I have  a garden  whose  length  is  95  yards,  and  breadth  37.  Now,  I 
would  have  a walk  to  go  round  half  of  it,  and  to  occupy  but  one-f»iu_th 
of  the  remaining  part  of  the  garden.  What  must  be  its  breadth?  W.  D. 

Which  is  the  thirstiest  parish  in  Scotland? — The  parish  of  Dry-men 

Which  are  the  three  stupidest  parishes? — Dull,  Dunse,  and  Drone. 

The  Mixed  Style. — In  the  churchyard  of  Deskford,  near  Culler., 
Banffshire,  is  the  following  epitaph: — 

“Hie  Jacet  Johannes  Anderson,  Aberdoniensis, 

Who  built  the  churchyard  dyke  at  his  own  expenses.” 
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FAMILY  HERALD 


RANDOM  READINGS* 


“ Why  is  a young  lady  who  deserts  a dandy  admirer  like  a large 
Steamer  entering  a river? — Because  she  leaves  a swell. 

Making  “ twain  one  flesh”  is  supposed  to  mean,  in  modern  parlance,  the 
mixture  of  pig  and  puppy  in  the  manufacture  of  sausages. 

Folks  may  complain  of  the  railways,  but  we  were  charmed  the  other  day 
by  a station  notice,  that  “ ten  minutes  were  allowed,  for  refreshments,  both 
up  and  down!” — Literary  Gazette. 

When  the  English  and  French  were  disputing  as  to  their  respective 
rights  to  certain  territories  in  America,  Voltaire  remarked  that  they  were 
quite  agreed  upon  one  point,  viz.,  that  the  natives  had  no  right  at  all  to 
the  land  in  question. 

A person  reading  in  the  newspaper  that  the  Bishop  of  London  had 
refused  to  grant  a licence  to  a floating  chapel  on  the  river  Thames, 
cried  out,  “ that  he  was  not  at  all  surprised  at  it;  for  (added  he)  the  chapel 
does  not  float  in  his  see!” 

A tradesman  of  Lancaster  having  heard  that  it  was  usual,  for  safety,  in 
sending  bank  notes  by  post,  to  cut  them  in  two,  adopted  that  plan  last 
week;  but  instead  of  keeping  one  half  by  him  until  advised  of  the  safe 
receipt  of  the  other,  he  enclosed  them  both  in  the  same  letter ! 

A gentleman,  wishing  to  discover  the  religion  of  an  Irish  guide,  inquired 
— “ Paddy,  what’s  your  belief?”  To  which  Paddy  replied — “ Wisha,  then, 
your  honour,  but  I’m  of  my  landlady’s  belief.”  “What’s  that  Paddy?” 
“ Wisha,  and  I’ll  tell  you,  I owe  her  five  half-year’s  rent,  and  she  believes 
that  I’ll  never  pay  her,  and  that’s  my  belief  too.” 

At  an  examination  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  a candidate  was  asked 
by  Abernethy  what  he  would  do  if  a man  were  blown  up  by  gunpowder? 
“ Why,”  coolly  answered  the  tyro,  “ wait  till  he  came  down  again.” 
“ Then,”  said  Abernethy,  “ and  suppose  I kicked  you  for  such  an  imperti- 
nent reply,  what  muscles  should  I put  in  motion?”  “Why,”  replied  the 
young  man,  “ the  flexors  and  extensors  of  my  arm,  for  I should  floor  you 
directly.” 

A gentleman  connected  with  agriculture  in  the  county  of  Mid -Lothian, 
having,  after  some  trouble,  procured  his  son  an  ensign’s  commission,  used 
to  speak  of  him  always  as  “captain.”  The  young  man,  after  some 
service  abroad,  was  promoted  to  a lieutenancy.  Papa,  on  the  receipt  of 
this  intelligence,  hurried  round  to  his  friends  and  neighbours,  and,  to  their 
great  amusement,  told  them  (to  use  his  own  words)  “ My  son  the  captain 
is  made  a lieutenant.” 

On  Sunday,  during  high  mass,  at  twelve,  in  the  chapel  of  the  little 
village  of  Glengarriff,  three  ladies  of  the  Protestant  faith  were  last  July 
obliged  to  take  shelter  from  one  of  those  heavy  summer  showers  which  so 
frequently  occur  in  the  South  of  Ireland.  The  officiating  priest,  knowing 
who  they  were,  and  wishing  to  appear  respectful  towards  them,  stooped 
down  to  his  attendant,  or  clerk,  who  was  on  his  knees,  and  whispered  to  him, 
“ three  chairs  for  the  Protestant  ladies.”  The  clerk,  who  was  rather  an 
ignorant  man,  mistook  the  word,  stood  up,  and  shouted  out  to  the  congre- 
gation, “three  cheers  for  the  Protestant  ladies!”  which  the  congregation 
immediately  took  up,  and  gave  three  hearty  cheers,  while  the  clergyman 
actually  stood  dumb-founded. 

Hint  to  the  Mothers  or  England. — Wo  believe  it  is  Mrs.  Ellis 
who  says,  “ Little  boys  are  too  often  like  syllabubs:  they  require  a deal 
of  whipping  before  you  can  serve  them  out.” — Almanack  of  the  Month. 

Sagacity  op  a Legislatok. — A bill  was  proposed  iu  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  the  year  1802,  for  abolishing  the  brutal  practice  of  bull- 
baiting. It  was  resisted  by  Wyndham  with  the  following  ai’gument: — that 
it  is  doubtful  if  it  were  not  a pleasure  to  the  bull,  as  it  unquestionably  was 
to  the  dogs. 

' Go  Ahead. — Rheumatism  Avaunt! — A Yankee  professor  has  patented 
a scientific  remedy  for  rheumatism.  He  places  on  a patient’s  head  a hat, 
lined  with  copper,  and  on  his  legs  a pair  of  boots  lined  with  zinc.  The 
boots  are  filled  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  and  connected  with  the  hat  by 
a metallic  wire,  running  along  the  seam  in  the  inexpressibles.  Oif  bounds 
the  rheumatic  sufferer  at  a hand-gallop,  and  rushes  across  the  country  like 
Mazeppa  on  his  charger,  or  Van  Tromp  with  his  cork  kg!  When  the 
force  of  the  acid  is  expended,  he  “ brings  up,”  either  in  the  Oregon 
country,  or  Texas,  or  Canada,  according  to  the  direction  given  to  him  at 
starting;  and  he  then  sits  down,  and  writes  home  a letter  announcing  his 
recovery. 

Excise  Duties. — The  taxes  levied  on  articles  of  consumption  produced 
within  the  kingdom.  The  word  is  derived  from  excido,  to  cut  out,  and 
means  that  a good  slice  is  taken  out  of  everything  affected  by  the  Excise 
duties.  They  commenced  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First  by  a tax  on 
beer,  and  Oliver  Cromwell  being  a brewer,  was  no  doubt  excited  to 
rebellion  by  this  attack  on  his  double  X.  If  he  had  been  a milkman,  and 
there  had  been  a duty  on  chalk,  he  would  probably  have  been  equally 
refractory.  Among  exciseable  articles  we  find  soap,  which  was  felt  to  be 
such  a grievance,  that  “How  are  you  off  for  soap?”  has  become  a common 
mode  of  salutation  among  the  poorer  classes  of  society.  There  is  a heavy 
excise  duty  on  hackney  coaches,  but  the  heaviest  duty  of  all  falls  upon  the 
horses  employed  in  drawing  the  vehicles.  In  these  cases,  however,  there  is 
often  a tremendous  drawback,  of  which  nobody  gets  the  benefit. — Punch's 
Political  Dictionary « 


The  Albany  Knickerbocker  expresses  the  opinion  that  “ America  is 
destined  to  be  the  bread-basket  of  the  world.” 


THE  AMERICAN  PRESIDENT’S  LEVEE. 


Our  readers  (says  the  John  Bull)  cannot  fail  to  he  amused  with  the 
following  extracts,  which  we  have  culled  from  th9  account  of  the 
“ President’s  Levee,”  given  in  the  New  York  Herald  of  the  21st  ult.  An 
American  Levee,  as  it  is  called,  combines  the  double  attraction  of  a 
“ Drawing  Room  and  a Levee.” 

The  “ Lords  in  Waiting,”  consisted  of  a rough  marine,  in  uniform,  and 
a policeman,  who,  true  to  their  vocation,  and  rigidly  adhering  to  the 
“ word  of  command,”  kept  the  doors  closed,  refusing  admittance  to  some 
of  the  company  who  endeavoured  to  effect  an  entranco  some  few  minutes 
before  the  appointed  hour,  and  rudely  moved  them  outside  the  doors, 
stating  that  they  should  keep  “ strictly  to  orders.” 

The  President  was  plainly  attired  in  black,  and  seemed  in  good  spirits. 
Near  his  person  was  his  lady,  dressed  in  a rich  white  satin  dress,  trimmed 
with  blond  lace,  becomingly  high  in  the  neck;  head-dress,  scarlet  velvet 
Turkish  turban,  trimmed  with  pearls  and  silver  lace;  on  each  side  of  her 
temples  were  pendant  raven  curls. 

The  larger  number  of  ladies  appeared  to  be  strangers,  but  some  of  them 
will  long  be  remembered  for  the  peculiarity  of  dress,  and  their  extreme 
beauty.  A lady,  with  Roman  features,  white  skirt,  scarlet  velvet  body,  and  a 
large  white  plume,  attracted  much  attention.  Nor  far  behind  her  was  an 
heiress  (it  is  said),  with  a scarlet  spotted  Polka  muslin  dress,  with  her 
hair  neatly  braided.  Another  wore  a very  rich  turban,  white  muslin 
dress,  on  her  head  a wreath  of  artificial  flowers,  and  a necklace  of  small 
cameos.  A dress  of  black  velvet,  enclosing  a perfect  beauty,  with  white 
ruffled  wristbands,  and  a small  ruffle  around  her  neck,  and  a black  ostrich 
feather  waving  from  her  head,  excited  admiration  — it  was  decidedly 
one  of  the  richest  perceptible.  A belle,  residing  near  the  capital, 
she  was  dressed  in  a blue  satin  skirt,  and  overshirt  of  white  tulle; 
hair  perfectly  plain.  A lady  from  an  adjoining  city,  with  auburn  hair, 
wore  a blue  mousseline  de  laine  and  a scarlet  head-dress,  and  was  followed 
by  a housewife  in  a becoming  calico,  and  silver  spectacles.  It  must  not  be 
omitted  that  a large  number  of  the  ladies  presented  bare  arms,  and  bare 
necks,  as  far  as  the  utmost  verge  of  decency  would  permit. 

The  foreign  Ministers,  English,  French,  Spanish,  Austrian,  and  the 
foreign  Consuls  appeared  in  full  dress.  The  former  wore  their  distinctive 
badges  conspicuously.  Their  ladies  were  attired  in  a corresponding  style. 

The  ceremony  of  presentation  commenced  at  half-past  eight  o’clock.  We 
have  only  space  for  a few  of  the  dresses  worn  on  this  occasion.  The  tout 
ensemble,  to  a foreign  courtier  conversant  with  the  machinery  of  the  entire 
movement,  must  appear  somewhat  strange,  from  the  general  style  of  dress 
and  the  etiquette  that  prevailed. 

LADIES. 

Miss  P. — of  Washington — was  a conspicuous  object  of  attraction.  Her 
naive  air  and  manner  were  truly  captivating.  She  was  well  attended 
during  the  evening  by  groups  of  admirers.  Dress — Slate-coloured  figured 
satin,  low  bosom,  which  set  off  the  figure  to  advantage ; long  sleeves,  hair 
plainly  combed  back. 

Mrs.  W.—  of  Connecticut — Light  blue  figured  muslin  gown,  large  merino 
shawl,  strong  walking  boots,  unpolished. 

Miss  I). — of  Pennsylvania — Scarlet  velvet  jacket,  white  gauze  dress,  hair 
braide  r,  and  simply  raised  at  either  side  the  forehead. 

Miss  T. — of  Georgetown — Light  cotton  gown  , boots,  hair  ornament;  a 
silver  arrow  in  the  back  part  of  the  head. 

Mrs.  S. — of  Nashville — A beautiful  woman,  a belle  esprit,  gay  and  lovely. 
Her  dress  was  a robe  of  crepe  de  clime.  She  throws  hope  and  soul  into 
every  circle  she  enters.  She  is  a particular  friend  of  the  President’s 
lady. 

Mrs.  Senator  B. — of  Indiana — White  spotted  muslin  gown;  hair  plain; 

shoes. 

Mrs.  J. — of  Pennsylvania — Gorgeous  head-dress;  light  blue  silk  dress; 
short  sleeves;  diamond  bracelets;  white  satin  shoes. 

Mrs.  Auctioneer  D. — of  Washington — Blue  satin  dress;  large  head- 
dress, and  immense  silver  comb  at  baok  of  the  head. 

Miss  C. — ; Blue  muslin  gown;  boots. 

Mrs.  K — ; Plain  white  muslin;  strong  boots. 

Mrs.  L—  ; Coarse  stuff  gown,  rod;  street  walking  boots;  muslin  cap.  1 

White  muslm  and  fancy  coloured  neck  cravats  were  the  order  of  the 
night.  Many  of  the  ladies  appeared  in  the  plainest  undress,  while  others 
were  dressed  in  full  ball  costume. 

gentlemen. 

Mr.  W — ; brown  shooting  jacket,  pegged  boots,  strong  walking  cane. 

Mr.  C — ; large  coarse  over-coat,  strong  boots. 

Mr.  Senator  Atchison — Full  dress,  black  body-coat,  white  vest,  black 
pants. 

Door  Porter,  House  of  Representatives —Plain  dress. 

Several  appeared  in  frock  coats,  shooting  jackets,  overcoats,  and  in 
ordinary  street  dress,  and  the  company  separated  a little  after  eleven 
o’clock,  consisting  of  a mixed  group  of  all  kinds  and  classes. 
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THE  STORY-TELLER, 

LA  VENDETTA;  OR  THE  FEUD.— A Corsican  Tale. 

( From  the  French  oj  Balzac.) 

Towards  ttie  end  of  the  month  of  September,  in  the  year  1800,  a 
stranger,  followed  by  a woman  and  a little  girl,  arrived  in  front  of  the 
Palace  of  the  Tuileries.  He  paused  for  some  time  by  the  ruins  of  a house 
that  had  been  lately  pulled  down,  and  remained  standing  with  his  arms 
folded  and  his  head  bowed  down.  If  he  occasionally  raised  it,  it  was  to 
look  alternately  at  the  Palace  of  the  First  Consul  and  at  his  wife,  who  had 
seated  herself  Dear  him  on  a stone.  Although  she  appeared  entirely 
absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  her  child,  a little  girl  between  nine  and 
ten  years  old,  with  whose  black  hair  she  played  mechanically,  not  one  of 
the  glances  cast  upon  her  by  her  companion  escaped  her.  One  sentiment — 
other  than  love,  doubtless  — bound  them  to  each  other,  and  animated  with 
the  same  anxiety  their  thoughts  and  gestures.  Misery  is,  perhaps,  the 
strongest  of  all  ties.  They  were  married;  the  little  girl  appeared  to  be  the 
last  pledge  of  their  union.  The  stranger  had  one  of  those  massive  beards 
with  a forest  of  hair,  of  that  large  and  powerful  character  which  are  so 
often  found  in  the  pictures  of  the  Caracci;  but  the  black  hair  was  mingled 
with  many  white  ones,  and  his  proud  and  noble  features  wore  at  that 
moment  an  expression  of  harshness  which  disfigured  them.  He  was  tall 
and  vigorous,  although  he  appeared  to  be  upwards  of  sixty  years  old. 
His  tattered  clothes  witnessed  that  he  had  come  from  a distance,  and  was 
a foreigner.  His  wife  was  at  least  fifty  years  old;  her  countenance,  once 
handsome,  was  worn  and  faded;  her  attitude  expressed  the  profoundest 
melancholy;  but  whenever  her  husbandJooked  at  her  she  tried  herself  to 
smile,  and  assumed  a serene  countenance.  The  little  girl  remained 
standing,  in  spite  of  the  fatigue  which  her  young  face,  tanned  by  the  sun, 
exhibited.  Her  appearance  was  that  of  an  Italian;  her  large  black  eyes 
shone  from  beneath  brows  of  the  most  perfect  outline,  and  there  was  about 
her  altogether  a native  nobility  and  grace  impossible  to  describe.  More 
than  one  passenger  in  the  street  was  struck  with  the  appearance  of  this 
group,  who  made  no  effort  to  conceal  a despair  as  profound  as  its  expres- 
sion was  simple.  But  the  ephemeral  sympathy  which  characterises  the 
Parisians  was  unusually  short-lived  on  this  occasion;  for  as  soon  as  the 
stranger  perceived  that  he  was  an  object  of  curiosity  or  attention,  he  fixed 
upon  his  observer  a look  of  such  ferocity  that  the  most  intrepid  idler 
hurried  on  as  if  he  had  stepped  upon  a serpent. 

Suddenly  the  tall  stranger  drew  his  hand  across  his  forehead — he  swept 
thence,  as  it  were,  the  thoughts  that  had  been  furrowing  it  with  deep 
lines,  and  appeared  to  embrace  some  desperate  determination.  He  threw 
a piercing  glance  upon  his  wife  and  daughter,  drew  from  his  bosom  a long 
dagger,  and  giving  it  to  his  companion,  said  to  her,  in  Italian,  “ I will  go 
and  find  out  whether  the  Buonapartes  remember  us.”  He  then  walked 
slowly  and  steadily  towards  the  entrance  of  the  palace.  The  stranger  was, 
of  course,  stopped  by  a soldier  of  the  consular  guard,  with  whom  he  had  not  a 
very  long  discussion,  for  on  perceiving  the  determined  obstinacy  of  the 
stranger,  the  soldier  presented  his  bayonet  towards  him  as  an  ultimatum. 
It  happened  that  at  this  moment  they  relieved  guard,  and  the  corporal 
very  civilly  pointed  out  to  the  adventurer  the  place  where  his  commanding 
officer  could  be  found. 

“ Let  Buonaparte  know  that  Bartholomeo  di  Piombo  would  speak  with 
him,”  said  the  stranger  to  the  captain  on  duty. 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  officer  represented  to  Bartholomeo  that  nobody 
saw  the  First  Consul  without  having  previously  written  to  demand  an 
audience;  the  stranger  insisted  on  his  being  announced  to  Buonaparte. 
The  officer,  stating  the  regulations  of  his  post,  formally  refused  to  comply 
with  the  demand  of  this  singular  individual.  Then  Bartholomeo,  con- 
tracting his  brows,  and  casting  on  him  a look  of  fearful  import,  appeared 
mentally  to  make  him  responsible  for  whatever  disastrous  consequences 
might  ensue.  He  remained  silent,  folded  his  arms  on  his  breast,  and 
placed  himself  under  the  portico  which  forms  the  communication  between 
the  court-yard  and  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries.  People  with  strong  wills 
are  generally  well  served  by  fate.  At  the  moment  when  Bartholomeo 
seated  himself  on  a bench  at  the  gate  of  the  Tuileries,  a carriage  drove 
up,  and  Lucien  Buonaparte,  then  Minister  for  the  Home  Department, 
alighted  from  it. 


“Ah,  Lucien!  it  i3  lucky  for  Bartholomeo  that  he  meets  you!”  ex- 
claimed the  stranger. 

These  words,  pronounced  in  the  Corsican  dialect,  arrested  Lucien,  who 
was  springing  through  the  gateway.  He  looked  at  Bartholomeo,  recog- 
nised him,  and  upon  a word  whispered  in  his  ear  by  the  latter,  he  nodded, 
and  led  the  Corsican  with  him  into  the  presence  of  Buonaparte.  They 
entered  together  the  apartment  of  the  First  Consul.  Murat,  Lannes,  and 
Rapp  were  there.  On  the  entrance  of  Lucien,  followed  by  so  peculiar  a 
looking  personage  as  Piombo,  they  all  became  silent.  Lucien  took 
Napoleon  by  the  hand,  and  they  went  together  apart  to  a window. 
There,  after  having  exchanged  a few  words  with  his  brother,  the  First 
Consul  made  a sign,  which  Murat  and  Lannes  immediately  obeyed — they 
left  the  room.  Rapp  pretended  to  have  seen  nothing,  and  remained. 
Buonaparte  addressed  him  with  some  sharpness  by  name,  and  the  aide-de- 
camp  withdrew  unwillingly  to  the  adjoining  apartment.  The  First  Consul 
still  hearing-  the  sound  of  Rapp’s  footsteps,  abruptly  followed  him,  and 
found  him  pacing  up  and  down  by  the  partition  which  separated  the  two 
rooms, 

“ You  do  not  choose  to  understand  me,  then?”  said  the  First  Consul. 
“ I wish  to  be  alone  with  my  countryman.” 

“A  Corsican?”  replied  the  aide-de-camp;  “then  there  is  more  reason 
than  ever  that  I should  remain.  I always  distrust  those  people.” 

Ho  hesitated.  The  First  Consul  could  not  help  smiling,  and  gently 
pushing  his  faithful  officer  by  the  shoulders,  Rapp  obeyed,  and  left  the 
room. 

“ Well,  and  what  art  thou  come  hither  for,  my  poor  Bartholomeo?”  said 
the  First  Consul  to  Piombo. 

“ To  demand  an  asylum  and  protection  from  thee,  if  thou  art  a true 
Corsican,”  replied  Bartholomeo  abruptly. 

“ What  misfortune  has  driven  thee  from  home?  Not  six  months  since 
thou  wert  the  richest,  the ” 

“I  have  killed  all  the  Portas,”  replied  the  Corsican  in  a deep  voice, 
drawing  together  his  ominous  brows. 

The  First  Consul  stepped  back  almost  with  a start. 

“ Wilt  thou  betray  me?”  exclaimed  Bartholomeo,  casting  a gloomy  look 
upon  Buonaparte;  “ there  are  yet  four  Piombos  in  Corsica.” 

Lucien  seized  the  arm  of  his  countryman,  and  shaking  it,  cried,  “ Art 
thou  come  hither  to  threaten  my  brother?” 

Buonaparte  made  a sign  to  Lucien,  who  became  silent;  then  fixing  his 
eyes  on  Piombo,  he  said,  “ And  why  hast  thou  killed  the  Portas?” 

The  eyes  of  the  Corsican  flashed  fire.  “ We  had,”  said  he,  “ but  lately 
become  friends — the  Barbanti  had  brought  about  a reconciliation  between 
us.  The  day  after  that  on  which  we  drank  together  to  drown  our 
animosity,  I left  home,  having  business  to  transact  at  Bastia.  They 
remained  at  my  house — they  set  fire  to  it — they  killed  my  son  Gregorio. 
If  my  daughter  Ginevra  and  my  wife  escaped,  it  is  only  because  they 
had  taken  the  sacrament  that  morning,  and  the  Virgin  protected 
them.  When  I returned, I could  not  find  my  house,  and  sought  for  it  with 
my  feet  in  its  ashes.”  Bartholomeo  paused;  he  appeared  to  sink  under 
the  horrible  recollection.  “ Suddenly  I stumbled  over  the  body  of 
Gregorio,”  he  continued;  “and  by  the  moonlight  recognised  my  son. 

4 The  Portas  have  done  this!’  I cried.  Instantly  I assembled  a few  men  to 
whom  I had  once  rendered  services — do  you  mark  me,  Buonaparte? — and 
we  marched  upon  the  dwelling  of  the  Porta9.  We  arrived  at  nine  o’clock 
in  the  morning — at  ten  they  were  all  before  God.  Giacomo  insists  that 
Elisa  Vanni  saved  one  of  the  children — the  little  Luigi — but  I tied  him 
down  myself  in  his  bed  before  I fired  the  house.  In  short,  I left  the 
island  with  my  wife  and  child,  without  having  been  able  to  ascertain 
whether  Luigi  was  still  alive.” 

Buonaparte,  motionless,  contemplated  Bartholomeo  with  an  expression 
of  curiosity,  but  no  astonishment. 

“ How  many  were  they?”  asked  Lucien. 

“ Seven,”  replied  Piombo.  “ They  were  your  persecutors  too,  once,” 
added  he;  but  these  words  awoke  no  expression  of  animosity  in  the  two 
brothers. 

“ Ah!  you  are  no  longer  Corsicans!”  cried  Bartholomeo,  with  a sort  of 
despair.  “Farewell!  Formerly  I befriended  you,”  added  he,  in  a tone 
of  reproach.  “But  for  me  thy  mother  would  never  have  reached 
Marseilles  alive,”  said  he,  addressing  Buonaparte,  who  was  standing 
thoughtfully,  with  his  elbow  leaning  on  the  mantel-piece. 

“ In  conscience,  Piombo,”  replied  Napoleon,  “ I cannot  take  you  under 
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By  wing;  for  I am  chief  of  the  Republic,  and  must  enforce  the  execution 
of  its  laws.” 

“Indeed!”  said  Bartholomeo. 

“But  I can  shut  my  eyes  to  all  this,”  continued  Buonaparte.  “The 
prejudice  of  the  Vendetta  will  defy  the  power  of  the  law  in  Corsica  yet 
for  a long  time,”  added  he,  speakmg  to  himself.  “It  must  be  overcome, 
nevertheless,  at  all  costs.” 

Buonaparte  remained  silent  for  a moment,  and  Lucien  signed  to  Piombo 
not  to  speak.  The  Corsican  shook  his  head  with  an  air  of  doubt  and 
disapprobation. 

“ Remain  here,”  continued  the  Consul,  addressing  Bartholomeo,  “ and 
we  need  know  nothing  about  all  this.  I will  have  your  estates  bought 
up,  and  a short  time  hence  we  will  do  something  for  you.  But  no  more 
Vendetta!  Remember  in  Paris  we  have  no  deadly  family  feuds;  and  if 
thou  makest  appeal  to  the  assassin’s  dagger,  nothing  can  save  thee  from 
the  executioner’s  axe.  Here,  the  laws  protect  all  citizens,  and  no  man 
seizes  upon  justice  for  himself.” 

“I  will!”  replied  Bartholomeo,  taking  Lucien’s  band  and  wringing  it. 
“Henceforth  we  are  bound  to  you,  in  life  and  death.  You  may  dispose 
of  all  the  Piombo.” 

As  he  spoke  these  words,  the  forehead  of  the  Corsican  brightened,  and 
he  looked  round  him  with  an  air  of  satisfaction.  “ You  are  not  badly 
housed  here,”  said  he  smiling,  as  if  he  would  fain  have  taken  up  his 
quarters  with  them.  “ This  is  a palace!” 

“ It  will  be  your  own  fault  if  you  do  not  make  your  way,  and  bave  a 
palace  in  Paris  too,”  said  Buonaparte,  who  contemplated  bis  fellow- 
countryman  with  marked  attention.  “It  will  doubtless  be  my  lot  more 
than  once  to  look  round  me  for  some  devoted  friend  upon  whom  I can 
rely.” 

A profound  aspiration  of  joy  escaped  from  the  broad  chest  of  Di  Piombo. 
He  stretched  his  hand  to  the  First  Consul,  saying  at  the  same  time, 
“ There  is  still  something  of  the  true  Corsican  about  thee.” 

Buonaparte  smiled,  and  gazed  silently  at  this  man,  who  brought  him,  as 
it  were,  the  native  air  of  their  common  country — that  island  where  he  bad 
formerly  been  received  with  such  enthusiasm,  on  his  return  from  Egypt, 
and  which  ho  was  destined  never  again  to  see.  He  made  a sign  to  his 
brother,  who  led  away  Bartholomeo  di  Piombo.  Lucien  inquired  with 
interest  about  the  financial  condition  of  the  former  friend  of  his  family. 
Then  Piombo,  drawing  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  to  the  window,  pointed 
out  to  him  his  wife  and  Ginevra  sitting  together  on  a heap  of  stones,  and 
said,  “ We  have  come  on  foot  from  Fontainebleau,  and  have  not  a farthing 
in  the  world.” 

Lucien  gave  his  fellow-countryman  his  purse,  and  begged  him  to  come 
to  him  the  next,  day,  in  order  to  take  some  measures  for  the  future  subsis- 
tence of  bis  family;  for  the  value  of  all  the  property  Piombo  possessed  in 
Corsica  would  hardly  have  sufficed  to  maintain  him  respectably  in  Paris. 
Bartholomeo,  full  of  joy  and  hope,  returned  to  his  wife  and  Ginevra.  The 
wanderers  obtained  that  night  an  asylum,  food,  and  the  protection  of  the 
First  Consul.  This  simple  account  of  the  cause  which  brought  Bartho- 
lomeo and  his  family  to  Paris  must  only  be  considered  a3  a preface, 
necessary  to  the  comprehension  of  the  interesting  scenes  which  will  be 
detailed  in  our  next. 


ILLUMINATION;  OR,  THE  SLEEP-WALKER, 


A Second  Trance. 

The  next  day  the  Count  Von  Hormegg  visited  me  in  my  room,  to  inform 
me  what  a quiet  night  Hortensia  bad  enjoyed,  and  how  that  she  was  stronger 
and  more  animated  than  she  had  been  for  a long  time.  “ At  breakfast  I 
told  her,”  said  he,  “ all  that  passed  yesterday.  She  shook  her  head,  and 
would  not  believe  me;  or  else,  she  said,  she  must  have  fits  of  delirium. 
She  began  to  weep.  I quieted  her.  I told  her  that,  without  doubt,  she 
would  be  restored  to  perfect  health,  since  in  you,  dear  Eaust,  there  cer- 
tainly dwells  some  divine  power,  of  which  hitherto  you  have  been  uncon- 
scious. I begged  her  to  receive  you  into  her  society  from  time  to  time 
during  her  waking  hours,  since  I promised  myself  much  from  your  pre- 
sence. But  I could  not  move  her  to  this.  She  asserted  that  the  sight  of 
you  was  insupportable  to  her;  and  that  only  by  degrees  could  she,  per- 
haps, accustom  herself  to  you.  What  can/we  do?  She  cannot  be  forced, 
without  putting  her  life  in  danger.” 

Thus  he  spoke,  and  sought  in  every  way  to  excuse  Hortensia  to  me. 
He  showed  me,  as  if  in  contrast  to  Hortensia’s  offensive  dislike,  obstinacy, 
and  pride,  the  most  flattering  confidence;  told  me  of  his  family  affairs,  of 
his  estates,  lawsuits,  and  other  disagreeable  circumstances;  desired  my 
advice,  and  promised  to  lay  all  his  papers  before  me,  in  order  that  my 
judgment  of  his  affairs  might  be  more  intelligent.  He  was  true  to  his 
word,  that  same  day.  Initiated  in  all,  even  his  most  secret  concerns,  I 
became  every  day  more  intimate  with  him.  His  friendship  appeared  to 
increase  in  proportion  as  the  repugnance  of  his  daughter  augmented.  At 
length  I conducted  all  his  correspondence — had  the  management  of  his 
income,  and  the  direction  of  his  household;  so  that,  in  short,  I became  all 
in  all  to  him.  Persuaded  of  my  honesty  and  good  will,  he  trusted  me 
with  unlimited  confidence;  and  only  seemed  discontented  when  he  per- 
ceived that,  with  the  exception  of  mere  necessaries,  I took  nothing  for 
myself,  and  steadfastly  refused  all  his  rich  presents.  Dr.  Walter  and  all 
the  male  and  female  domestics  soon  remarked  what  extraordinary  influence 
I had  acquired— as  sudden  as  unexpected.  They  besieged  me  with  atten- 


ions  and  flattery.  I was  happy,  on  account  of  this  unmerited  and  general 
good  will.  Still  I would  willingly  have  sacrificed  it  all  for  mere  recog- 
nition from  the  inimical  countess.  She,  however,  remained  irreconcilable. 
Her  antipathy  appeared  almost  to  degenerate  into  hate.  She  warned  her 
father  against  me,  as  against  a cunning  adventurer  and  cheat.  Among 
her  women  she  called  me  only  the  vagabond  who  had  insinuated  himself 
into  her  father’s  confidence.  The  old  count,  at  last,  scarce  dared  to  allude 
to  me  in  her  presence.  But  I will  not  anticipate  the  history  and  course  of 
events. 

My  watch  was  adjusted.  It  was  really  three  minutes  different  from  the 
clock.  Five  minutes  before  three— neither  sooner  nor  later — I,  unan- 
nounced, entered  Hortensia’s  room.  The  witnesses  of  the  day  before 
were  present.  She  sat  on  the  sofa,  with  her  own  peculiar  grace,  pale, 
suffering,  and  thoughtful.  As  she  was  sensible  of  my  approach,  she 
threw  a contemptuously  proud  look  on  me,  rose  hastily,  and  cried,  “ Who 

gave  you  permission  to  come  to  me  directly — without  being  announced ” 

A violent  shriek  and  fearful  paroxysms  stopped  her  voice.  She  sank  into 
the  arms  of  her  women.  They  brought  the  chair  which  she  had  desired 
the  day  before.  Scarcely  was  she  seated  in  it  than  she  began  to  strike 
herself  with  her  clenched  fists  in  the  most  frightful  manner,  and  with  in- 
credible velocity,  as  well  on  the  body  as  the  head.  I could  hardly  endure 
the  horrible  spectacle.  Trembling,  I took  the  attitude  which  she  had  indi- 
cated the  day  before,  and  directed  the  finger-ends  of  both  my  hands  to- 
wards her  ; but  she,  with  eyes  strongly  distorted  and  fixed,  seized  my 
hands  vehemently,  and  thrust  the  fingers  with  violence  many  times  against 
her  stomach.  I remained  as  I was.  She  soon  became  more  tranquil, 
closed  her  eyes;  and  after  she  had  heaved  a deep  sigh,  appeared  to  sleep. 
Her  countenance  betrayed  pain.  She  muttered  something  indistinctly. 
But  even  the  pain  appeared  to  subside.  She  now  sighed  a few  times  more, 
but  gently.  Her  countenance  gradually  became  clearer,  and  soon  resumed 
the  expression  of  internal  blessedness,  while  the  paleness  of  her  face  was 
overspread  by  a delicate  pink. 

After  some  minutes,  she  said,  “ Thou  true  friend ! what  should  I be  with- 
out, thee?”  She  spoke  these  words  with  a solemn  tenderness,  with  which, 
perhaps,  angels  alone  can  greet  each  other.  Her  tones  thrilled  through 
all  my  nerves. 

“ Are  you  well,  gracious  countess?”  said  I,  almost  in  a whisper;  for  I 
still  feared  she  might  show  me  the  door. 

“Very,  oh!  very,  Emanuel!”  answered  she.  “As  well  as  yesterday, 
and  even  more  so.  It  seems  thy  will  is  more  decided,  and  thy  power  more 
elevated  to  heal  her.  She  breathes — she  swims  in  the  halo  which  surrounds 
thee!  Her  being,  penetrated  by  thine,  is  in  tbee  dissolved.  Would  she  could 
be  ever  thus ! ’’ 

To  us  prosaic  listeners  this  mode  of  speaking  was  quite  unintelligible, 
though  to  me  by  no  means  unpleasant.  I regretted  only  that  Hortensia 
thought  not  of  me,  but  of  some  Emanuel,  and  thus  deceived  herself.  Yet 
it  was  some  consolation  when  I afterwards  learned  from  the  count  that,  to 
his  knowledge,  none  of  his  relations  or  acquaintances  bore  the  name  of 
Emanuel. 

When  her  father  asked  her  some  questions  she  did  not  hear  them;  for 
she  began,  in  the  midst  of  one  of  them,  to  speak  to  me.  He  stepped 
nearer  to  her.  When  he  stood  nearer  me  she  became  more  attentive. 
“ How,  dear  father,  art  thou  here?”  said  she.  She  now  answered  his 
questions.  I asked  her  why  she  had  not  observed  him  sooner.  She  re- 
plied, “ He  stood  in  darkness — only  near  thee  is  light.  Thou  also  shinest, 
father,  but  less  brightly  than  Emanuel,  and  only  by  reflection  from  him.” 
I then  said  that  there  were  other  persons  in  the  room.  She  was  silent 
for  some  time — afterwards  named  them  all,  even  the  places  where  they 
were.  Her  eyes  were  constantly  closed,  yet  she  could  distinctly  describe 
what  passed  behind  her.  Yes,  she  even  remarked  the  number  of  persons 
who  were  passing  in  a gondola  in  the  canal  before  the  palace,  and  was  not 
mistaken. 

She  then  related  many  things  of  her  disease,  of  her  somnambulism,  and 
of  a swoon  in  which  she  once  lay — what  had  passed  within  her,  what  she 
thought.  &c.,  all  the  while  that  the  bystanders  mourned  her  as  dead.  The 
Count  Yon  Hormegg  heard  her  tales  with  astonishment;  for  besides  many 
circumstances  with  which  she  was  not  acquainted,  she  touched  upon  others 
which  had  occurred  during  her  swoon  of  some  ten  hours’  duration,,  that 
could  only  have  been  known  to  himself;  as,  for  instance,  how,  quitting 
her  in  utter  hopelessness,  he  had  fallen  upon  his  knees  in  his  chamber, 
and  prayed  with  all  the  agony  of  despair.  He  bad  told  this  to  no  one — no- 
body could  have  observed  him;  for  not  only  had  he  bolted  his  door  at  the 
time,  hut  it  was  a dark  night,  and  there  was  no  light  in  the  room.  Now 
that  Hortensia  referred  to  it,  he  did  not  deny  the  fact.  Inconceivable  it 
was,  indeed,  how  Hortensia  could  have  known  of  this  in  her  swoon;  but 
the  more  so,  that  she  should  remember  it  now,  when  the  incident  had 
occurred  in  her  earliest  childhood.  She  could  then  scarcely  have  been 
eight  years  old. 

It  was  also  a little  curious  that  she  always  spoke  of  herself  in  the  third 
person — as  of  a stranger — even  when  she  referred  to  her  own  history, 
or  to  herself,  in  various  domestic  and  social  relations.  One  time  she  said 
emphatically,  “I  am  no  countess;  she  is  the  counters!”  and  at  another,  “I 
am  not  the  daughter  of  Count  Von  Hormegg,  but  she  is!” 

As  her  whole  outward  being  seemed  rapt  in  an  ecstasy  more  serene, 
exalted,  and  beautiful  than  common,  her  language  took  a corresponding 
tone.  It  was,  though  still  as  gentle  and  soft  as  in  her  ordinary  state,  more 
solemn;  every  expression  being  well  chosen,  and  very  often  highly  poetical. 
Sometimes  this — sometimes  the  lofty  range  of  her  imagination — sometimes 
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that  she  spoke  of  things  out  of  our  reach,  or  that  she  conceived  them 
from  a point  of  view  peculiar  to  herself— frequently  involved  her  words  in 
a singular  obscurity,  or  often  in  complete  apparent  want  of  congruity! 

****** 

She  said  much  which  was  wholly  unintelligible  to  me.  Her  trance 
ended  like  the  first.  She  again  announced  correctly  the  period  of  her 
earthly  waking,  as  well  as  the  recurrence  of  a similar  state  the  next  day. 
She  dismissed  me  as  soon  as  she  opened  her  eyes  with  the  same  dark  looks 
as  on  the  first  day. 

Sympathy  and  Antipathy 

Thus  it  continued,  and  always  in  the  same  way,  for  many  months.  I 
may  not,  and  cannot  write  down  all  her  remarkable  revelations.  Her  ex- 
traordinary sickness  was  subject  only  to  insignificant  changes,  from  which 
I could  not  affirm  that  they  denoted  either  improvement  or  deterioration; 
for  though  she  suffered  less  from  cramps  and  convulsions — and  while  awake 
there  was  not  the  slightest  trace  of  uncomfortable  feeling,  except  extreme 
irritability — her  unnatural  sleeps  and  trances  returned  more  frequently;  so 
that  I was  often  summoned  two  or  three  times  in  a day. 

I became  in  this  way  really  the  slave  of  the  house,  for  I dared  absent 
myself  only  for  a few  hours.  Any  neglect  might  bring  on  mortal  danger. 
And  I bore  the  yoke  of  slavery  so  willingly!  I never  failed.  My  soul 
trembled  with  joy  when  the  moment  came  that  assigned  me  to  the  beau- 
tiful miracle.  Each  day  invested  her  with  higher  personal  charms.  If  I 
saw  her  or  heard  her  but  for  one  hour,  I had  remembrances  enough  to 
feed  on  during  my  long  solitudes.  Oh!  the  intoxication  of  first  love! 
Yes,  I deny  it  not — it  was  love;  but  I may  truly  say,  not  earthly,  but 
celestial  love.  My  whole  being  was  bound  to  this  Delphic  priestess  by 
some  new  art— by  an  awe  in  which  even  the  hope  died  of  ever  being 
worthy  of  her  most  indifferent  glance.  Had  the  countess  endured  me  even 
as  the  meanest  of  her  attendants  without  opposition,  I should  have  thought 
that  heaven  had  in  store  no  higher  happiness.  But  as,  in  her  ecstatic  state, 
her  kindness  towards  me  seemed  to  increase,  even  so  did  her  aversion  in- 
crease, as  soon  as  she  saw  me,  when  waking.  This  dislike  grew,  at  last, 
into  the  bitterest  abhorrence.  She  declared  this  on  every  occasion,  and 
always  with  an  air  that  was  most  irritating  to  me.  She  daily  bade  her 
father — and  always  more  earnestly — to  send  me  from  the  house.  She 
conjured  him  with  capricious  tears;  she  affirmed  that  I could  do  nothing 
towards  her  recovery;  and  were  it  so,  all  the  good  T could  effect  during  her 
unconsciousness  was  again  destroyed  by  the  vexation  my  presence  caused 
her.  She  despised  me  as  a common  vagabond— as  a man  of  vile  origin, 
who  should  not  be  allowed  tb  breathe  the  same  air  with  her,  to  say  nothing 
of  so  intimate  a connection  with  her,  or  such  great  confidence  from  Count 
Yon  Hormegg. 

It  is  well  known  that  women — particularly  the  pretty,  delicately-edu- 
cated, and  self-willed  -have  their  whims,  and  consider  it  not  unbecoming, 
if  they  sometimes  or  always  are  a little  inconsistent.  But  never  did  any 
mortal  exhibit  more  inconsistency  than  the  beautiful  Hortensia.  What  she 
thought,  said,  or  did  in  her  waking  state  she  contradicted  in  the  moments 
of  her  trance.  She  entreated  the  count  not  to  regard  what  she  might 
allege  against  me.  She  asserted  that  an  increase  of  her  illness  would  be 
the  infallible  consequence  of  my  leaving  the  house,  and  would  end  in  her 
death.  Me  she  begged  not  to  regard  her  humours,  but  generously  to  over- 
look her  silly  conduct,  and  to  live  under  the  conviction  that  she  would 
certainly  improve  towards  me  as  her  disease  abated. 

I was,  on  the  other  hand,  as  much  astonished  as  the  others  at  Hortensia’s 
extraordinary  inclination  to  me  during  her  transfigured  state.  She  seemed, 
as  it  were,  only  through  me,  and  in  me,  to  live.  She  guessed — indeed  she 
knew — my  thoughts,  especially  when  they  had  any  reference  to  her.  It  was 
unnecessary  to  utter  my  little  directions  to  her — she  executed  them.  In- 
credible as  it  may  be,  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  she,  with  her  hands,  fol- 
lowed involuntarily  all  the  movements  of  mine,  as  any  one  might  indicate. 
She  declared  that  it  was  scarcely  any  longer  essential  to  stretch  out  my 
hands  towards  her,  as  at  the  commencement;  my  presence,  my  breath, 
my  mere  will  sufficed  to  her  well-being.  She  declined  the  taste  of 
any  wine  or  water  that  I had  not,  as  she  said,  consecrated  by  laying  my 
hands  on,  and  made  healthful  by  the  light  streaming  from  the  ends  of  my 
fingers.  She  went  so  far  as  to  declare  my  slightest  wishes  to  be  her  irre- 
sistible commands. 

The  chambermaids  could  no  more  refrain  from  a smile  at  this  avowal 
than  could  the  doctor. 

On  the  same  day,  said  Count  Yon  Hormegg  to  me,  “ Will  you  not,  by 
way  of  a jest,  put  your  omnipotence  over  Hortensia  to  the  severest  proof?’’ 

“ And  how?’’ 

Desire  her,  as  a proof  of  her  obedience,  that  she  call  you,  when  she  is 
awake,  and  make  you  a present,  of  her  own  accord,  of  the  most  beautiful 
blooming  rose  in  her  vase  of  flowers.” 

“ It  is  too  much.  It  would  be  rude.  You  know,  count,  what  an  uncon- 
querable aversion  she  has  to  poor  Faust,  much  as  she  appears  to  honour 
Emanuel.” 

“ For  that  reason,  I entreat  you  to  make  the  trial,  were  it  only  to  dis- 
cover whether  your  will  is  powerful  enough  to  have  effect  out  of  the  state 
of  transfiguration,  and  in  her  ordinary  state.  No  one  shall  tell  her  what 
you  intend;  therefore,  it  shall  be  arranged  that  no  person  except  you  and 
myself  shall  be  present  when  you  make  the  request.” 

I promised  to  obey,  though,  I confess,  rather  reluctantly. 


The  Hose. 

When,  on  the  next  morning,  as  Hortensia  lav  in  the  slumber  that  com- 
monly preceded  her  extraordinary  states — and  I never  wont  sooner  -I 
entered  her  room.  I found  the  count  there  alone.  He  reminded  me,  by 
a look,  and  with  laughing  eyes,  of  the  agreement  we  had  modo  the  day 
before. 

Hortensia  passed  into  her  trance,  and  instantly  began  a friendly  con- 
versation. She  assured  us  that  her  illness  had  almost  reached  its  cri-is, 
and  would  afterwards  gradually  diminish,  as  might  be  known  by  her  per- 
ceptions during  sleep  becoming  less  clear.  My  embarrassment  increased 
the  more  the  count  motioned  me  to  make  the  proposed  experiment.  She 
turned  from  one  side  to  the  other  restively,  and  with  her  brow-,  knit,  as  if 
absorbed  in  something  passing  within  herself. 

In  order  to  divert  ray  mind,  or  rather  to  gain  courage.  I walked  silently 
across  the  room  to  the  window,  where  her  flowers  were  in  bloom,  and  ran 
my  fingers  through  the  branches  of  a rose-bush.  In  my  negligence,  I 
struck  a thorn  pretty  deep  into  the  end  of  my  middle  finger. 

Hortensia  uttered  a loud  shriek.  The  count  and  myself  hurried  to- 
wards her.  She  complained  of  a severe  prick  on  the  end  of  her  middle 
finger  of  the  right  hand.  This  singular  effect  was  one  of  the  many  sor- 
ceries to  which,  since  my  intercourse  with  her,  I had  become  accustomed. 
I thought,  in  fact,  I could  see  a small  bluish  spot  on  her  finger;  and  the 
next  day  a small  sore  was  discoverable  on  her  finger,  as  well  as  on  mine, 
though  mine  was  the  first  to  heal. 

“ It  is  thy  fault,  Emanuel,”  said  she.  after  a little  while.  “ Thou  hast 
wounded  thyself  with  the  rose-bush.  Take  more  heed  of  thyself;  for  what 
happens  to  thee  happens  also  to  her.” 

We  were  both  silent.  My  own  thoughts  were  revolving  how  I could 
best  present  my  request.  The  wound  seemed  to  hold  out  the  most 
suitable  occasion.  The  count  motioned  me  to  take  courage. 

“ Why  dost  thou  not  speak  out?”  said  Hortensia.  “ Request  that  thou 
mayst  be  called  at  twelve  o’clock  to-day,  before  she  dines,  that  she  may 
give  thee  a new-blown  rose.” 

I heard  my  wish  from  her  lips  with  utter  surprise,  and  said,  “ I feared  to 
offend  you  by  my  boldness.” 

“ She  knows  well  enough,  oh!  Emanuel,  that  it  was  her  father  who  sug- 
gested the  wish  to  thee,”  she  answered,  with  a smile. 

“ At  the  same  time,  it  is  my  most  ardent  desirp,”  I stammered.  “ But 
will  you  remember  it,  at  twelve  o’clock,  after  you  have  awaked?  ’ 

“How  can  she  do  otherwise?”  was  her  good-natured  reply.  As  soon  as 
the  conversation  on  this  subject  had  ended,  the  count  let  in  the  two  cham- 
ber-maids and  the  doctor,  who  were  waiting  without.  In  about  halt  an 
hour,  after  my  usual  custom,  as  soon  as  the  ecstatic  fell  into  a natural 
sleep,  I retired.  It  was  then  about  ten  o’clock. 

On  awakening,  Hortensia  showed  her  wounded  finger  to  tne  doctor. 
She  imagined  that  she  had  pricked  it  with  a needle,  and  was  a little  asto- 
nished not  to  find  an  external  braise. 

Abont  eleven  o’clock  she  became  uneasy;  paraded  up  and  down  the 
room;  looked  after  various  things;  began  to  converse  with  her  maids 
about  me,  as  was  her  wont;  or  rather  she  poured  out  her  fulness  of 
wrath  against  me,  and  loaded  her  father  with  reproaches  for  not  having 
sent  me  away. 

“ This  obtrusive  fellow  is  not  worthy  of  the  words  and  tears  he  has  cost 
me,”  she  said.  “ I hardly  know  what  induces  me  to  think  of  him,  ana  em- 
bitter every  hour  with  his  hateful  image.  It  is  already  past  endurance 
that  I know  him  to  be  in  the  same  house  with  me,  and  that  you  respect 
him  so  highly,  dearest  father.  The  wretched  creature,  I could  be  sworn, 
has  bewitched  us  all.  But  be  warned,  dear  father!  I surely  do  not  deceive 
myself  when  I say,  that,  in  the  end,  you  will  have  bitter  cause  to  repent 
of  your  kindness.  He  will,  sooner  or  later,  deceive  you,  as  well  as  all  tho 
rest  of  us.” 

“ I beg  of  you,  my  dear  child,’'  said  the  count,  4tdo  not  for  ever  torment 
and  weary  yourself  with  talking  of  Faust.  You  scarcely  know  him.  It 
is  only  twice  that  you  have  3een  him;  and  then  for  a moment  only  each 
time.  How  are  you  authorised,  then,  to  pass  an  adverse  judgment  upon 
him?  Wait  till  I shell  have  caught  him  in  some  unworthy  act  Mean- 
time, you  be  tranquil.  It  is  enough  that  he  must  not  come  into  your  pre- 
sence.” 

Hortensia  was  silent.  She  conversed  with  her  women  on  other  topics. 
Her  uneasiness  increased.  They  inquired  if  she  was  ill.  She  gave  no 
answer;  but  she  began  to  weep.  In  vain  they  strove  to  discover  the  cause 
of  her  grief  and  dejection.  Hiding  her  face  in  the  pillows  of  the  sofa,  she 
requested  both  her  father  and  the  maids  to  withdraw,  that  she  might  be 
alone. 

Fifteen  minutes  before  twelve  o’clock  she  rang  the  bell.  The  waitmg- 
maid  was  ordered  to  let  me  know  that  I must  come  to  her  precisely^  at 
twelve.  Tho  invitation  surprised  me,  although  I had  been  anticipating 
it  with  3otne  concern.  It  was  partly  the  novelty  of  the  occasion,  and 
partly  dread,  that  both  astonished  and  embarrassed  me.  I walked  several 
times  before  the  glass,  to  see  if  my  face  betrayed  my  fears.  Then  it 
struck  twelve.  I went  with  a heart  ‘almost  beating  aloud,  and  heard  my 
name  announced  to  Hortensia. 

She  was  sitting  carslessly  upon  the  sofa,  with  her  brad  leaning  upon 
one  arm.  She  arose  from  her  seat  as  I entere  d in  very  obvious  displeasure. 

T declared  my  readiness  to  obey  her  commands  in  a weak,  tremulous  toice, 
and  a look  that  ought  to  have  propitiated  her  good  will. 

She  did  not  reply.  Slowly  and  thoughtfully,  as  if  waiting  forwards, 
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she  walked  past  me.  Finally,  stopping  before  me,  she  threw  a con- 
temptuous glance  towards  me,  and  said,  “ Mr.  Faust,  I feel  as  if  I ought 
to  persuade  you  to  leave  this  family  and  the  service  of  my  father.” 

“ Countess,”  said  I,  aroused  by  manly  pride,  “ I have  never  forced  my- 
self either  upon  the  count  or  you.  You  are  aware  of  the  motives  that  led 
your  father  to  beg  me  to  form  part  of  his  society.  I consented  unwillingly; 
but  the  sincere  goodness  of  the  count,  and  the  hope  of  serving  you,  forbid 
me  to  obey  the  command  you  have  just  uttered,  as  painful  as  it  may  be  to 
me  to  incur  your  displeasure.” 

Turning  her  back  upon  me,  she  played  with  a pair  of  scissors,  near  the 
rose-bush  at  the  window.  All  at  once  she  snipped  off  the  last  blown  rose 
— it  was  gracefully  as  it  was  simply  done — handed  it  to  me,  -and  said, 
“ Receive  the  best  I have  now  at  hand!  Take  it,  as  a,  reward  for  having 
hitherto  avoided  me!  Take  it,  and  never  return!” 

This  was  said  so  hurriedly,  and  under  such  evident  embarrassment,  that 
I hardly  comprehended  what  she  meant;  but  she  threw  herself  upon  the 
sofa,  and  as  I was  about  to  make  a reply,  motioned  me  to  retire,  and 
averted  her  face.  I complied. 

The  moment  I had  quitted  her,  all  her  insults  were  forgotten.  I 
hastened  to  my  chamber.  Not  the  indignant,  but  the  suffering  Hortensia, 
in  all  her  guilelessness,  floated  before  my  fancy.  I prized  the  rose  which 
had  come  from  her  hand,  as  a gem,  whose  priceless  worth  all  the  crowns 
in  the  world  could  not  equal.  I pressed  it  to  my  lips,  and  only  regretted 
that  it  was  so  perishable,  I pondered  how  I should  be  best  able  to 
preserve  it — to  me  the  most  valuable  of  all  my  possessions.  I opened  it 
carefully,  and  then  dried  it  between  the  leaves  of  a book.  Then  it  was 
enclosed  in  two  round  crystal  glasses,  set  in  a gold  frame  attached  to  a 
chain  of  the  same  metal,  that  I might  wear  it,  as  an  amulet,  nearest  my 
heart. 

The  Bill  of  Exchange. 

In  the  end,  this  event  became  the  occasion  of  great  inconvenience.  The 
dislike  of  Hortensia  showed  itself  more  decidedly  than  ever.  In  vain  her 
father,  always  too  kind,  defended  me!  His  conviction  of  my  uprightness, 
and  the  aid  I gave  him  in  the  business  of  his  house,  no  less  than  his 
belief  that  I was  indispensable  to  the  restoration  of  his  daughter,  were 
grounds  sufficient  to  make  him  turn  a deaf  ear,  for  a long  while,  to  the 
whisperings  that  aimed  at  my  ruin.  After  a little,  he  was  the  only  one 
in  the  family  who  deigned  a friendly  word  or  look.  I observed  by  degrees 
that  the  maids.  Dr.  Walter  himself,  and  even  the  most  menial  domestic, 
shyly  avoided  me,  and  began  to  treat  me  with  a marked  coldness.  From 
the  trusty  Sebald,  who  alone  remained  faithful,  I learned  that  my  expul- 
sion from  the  house  was  the  object  of  this  conduct,  and  that  the  countess 
had  vowed  that  she  would  keep  no  one  in  her  employment  who  would 
dare  to  hold  any  intercourse  with  me.  Her  commands  were  the  more 
effectual,  because  while  every  one  of  them,  from  the  physician  and  steward 
down  to  the  lowest  servant,  considered  himself  fortunate  to  be  engaged  in 
so  rich  a family,  they  regarded  mo  as  no  more  than  an  equal,  and  envied 
me  the  confidence  in  which  I stood  with  the  count. 

A position  of  this  kind  promised  to  become  very  disagreeable.  I was 
living  in  Venice,  in  one  of  th&  wealthiest  houses,  more  solitary  than  in  a 
wilderness,  without  a friend  or  companion.  Every  step  and  motion  of 
mine,  I was  aware,  were  watched;  but  yet  I bore  it  with  patience.  Not 
less  than  myself,  the  count  suffered  on  account  of  Hortensia’s  whims.  He 
came  to  me  sometimes  for  consolation.  I was  always  an  eloquent 
apologist  for  my  persecutor,  who  treated  me,  in  her  transfiguration,  with 
as  much  regard,  I may  say  tenderness,  as  she  annoyed  me  at  other  times 
by  her  haughty  scorn  and  pride.  It  seemed  as  if- she  was  alternately 
governed  by  two  hostile  spirits;  the  one  an  angel  of  light,  the  other  a 
demon  of  darkness. 

But  at  last,  when  Count  Hormegg  himself  came  to  watch  me  and  grow 
more  reserved,  my  condition  was  altogether  insupportable.  It  was  only  at 
a later  period  that  I learned  how  he  had  been  pestered  on  all  sides  about 
me;  especially  how  Dr.  Walter  had  endeavoured  to  undermine  his  faith  in 
me  by  many  little  calumnies,  and  what  a strong  impression  one  of 
Hortensia’s  rebukes  had  made  upon  him.  She  said,  “Are  we  all 
dependent  upon  this  stranger?  It  is  said  that  my  life  is  in  his  power. 
Well,  reward  him  suitably  for  any  trouble  he  may  be  at,  but  give  him  no 
more  than  he  merits.  Yet  he  is  made  familiar  with  our  family  secrets. 
Even  in  our  most  important  concerns  we  are  at  his  mercy;  so  that,  should 
I regain  my  health,  we  could  not  then  send  him  away  with  impunity. 
Who  will  vouch  for  his  fidelity?  His  professed  disinterestedness  and 
honourable  pretensions  may  one  day  cost  us  dear.  Count  Von  Hormegg 
will  become  the  slave  of  his  own  servant,  and  the  cunning  of  a stranger 
render  him  a despot  over  all  of  us.  Thus,  a plebeian  fellow  gets  to  be,  not 
only  tho  confidant  of  a count,  lineally  connected  with  the  most  princely 
families,  but  the  major-domo  and  head  of  the  house.” 

The  further  to  arouse  the  pride  of  the  old  count,  his  establishment  in  a 
body  appear  to  have  conspired  to  execute  his  commands  with  a certain 
reluctance  and  timidity,  as  if  they  feared  incurring  my  displeasure.  A 
few  even  carried  this  adroit  impertinence  to  such  a height,  as  to  inquire 
openly  whether  his  wishes  had  received  my  consent.  In  this  way  the 
count  was  gradually  influenced  to  a degree  of  mistrust  in  himself  that 
made  him  suppose  he  had  overstepped  the  limits  of  prudence. 

The  more  he  strove  to  disguise  this  change  of  mind,  the  more  I 
remarked  it.  I was  mortified.  I had  never  sought  to  penetrate  his 
private  affairs.  They  had  been  communicated  to  me  by  him,  from  time  to 
time;  he  had  solicited  my  advice;  had  followed  it;  and  was  never  any  the 


worse  off,  I believe,  in  doing  so.  The  care  of  his  finances  he' had  charged 
me  with  of  his  own  accord;  by  my  means  they  had  been  extricated  from 
chaotic  confusion  and  put  in  some  order;  whilst  he  himself  had  confessed 
that  he  never  before  had  so  clear  an  understanding  of  his  own  business. 
He  had  been  placed  in  a situation  in  which  he  could  suitably  arrange  his 
money  and  other  property.  Two  old  protracted  family  law-suits  had  been 
satisfactorily  settled  by  my  advice,  and  the  immediate  profits  of  the> 
amicable  arrangements  were  greater  than  if  he  had  succeeded  in  his  cases. 
Many  times,  too,  in  the  overflowing  of  his  grateful  friendship,  he  would 
have  forced  considerable  donations  on  me,  if  I had  not  steadily  refused  to 
aceept  them. 

For  several  weeks  I put  up  with  the  dislike  and  misconstruction  of  all; 
but  my  pride  at  last  revolted.  I longed  to  escape  from  a disagreeable 
position  to  which  no  one  any  longer  cared  to  reconcile  me.  Hortensia, 
who  was  the  author  of  all  the  mischief,  alone  admonished  me— and  that 
only  in  her  extraordinary  states  of  trance — not  to  pay  the  least  regard  to 
what  she  might  do  in  her  waking  periods.  She  would  then  condemn  her- 
self, and  coax  me  with  the  most  flattering  speeches,  as  if  in  these  moments 
to  recompense  me  for  the  chagrin  which  in  a little  while  she  would 
provoke,  seemingly  with  redoubled  earnestness. 

One  afternoon  Count  Von  Hormegg  called  me  to  his  cabinet.  He 
requested  me  to  hand  him  his  account-books,  and  a bill  of  exchange 
lately  received  for  two  thousand  louis  d’ors,  which  sum,  he  said,  he  wished 
to  deposit  in  the  Bank  of  Venice,  as  his  residence  in  Italy  might  be  pro- 
longed for  the  year.  I took  the  opportunity  to  beg  him  to  confide  the 
whole  of  the  business  with  which  ho  had  charged  me  to  some  one  else, 
since  I was  determined,  so  soon  as  the  health  of  the  countess  would 
permit,  to  quit  his  house  and  Venice.  Although  he  remarked  the 
irritability  with  which  I spoke,  he  said  nothing,  except  to  request  me  not 
to  neglect  his  daughter  and  her  care;  but  as  to  what  regarded  theother 
affairs,  he  would  willingly  release  me  from  the  burden. 

This  was  sufficient.  I saw  he  wished  to  make  me  unnecessary  to  him. 
I went  to  my  room  out  of  humour,  and  put  together  all  the  papers,  as 
well  those  which  he  had  not  demanded  as  those  which  he  had.  But  I 
could  not  find  the  bill  of  exchange.  I must  have  mislaid  it  among  some 
papers.  I had  a dim  recollection  that  it  was  enclosed  in  a particular 
paper,  and,  with  some  other  things,  put  on  one  side.  My  search  was 
fruitless.  The  count,  hitherto  accustomed  to  see  his  wishes  executed  with 
the  greatest  promptitude  by  me,  would  certainly  be  surprised  at  my  delay 
this  time.  The  next  morning  he  reminded  me  of  it  again. 

“ Probably  you  have  forgotten,”  said  he,  “ that  I asked  you  yesterday 
for  the  account-books  and  the  bill  of  exchange.”  I promised  to  deliver 
them  to  him  at  mid-day.  I looked  through  the  writings  leaf  by  leaf,  but 
all  to  no  purpose.  Mid-day  came;  I had  not  found  the  magical  bill  of 
exchange.  I excused  myself  to  the  count  on  the  ground  that  I must  have 
mislaid  a couple  of  sheets,  a thing  that  had  never  before  occurred.  I had, 
probably  in  my  anxiety,  and  the  haste  of  my  search,  either  overlooked 
some  or  taken  the  papers  for  others,  and  placed  them  away.  I asked  for 
a delay  the  next  day,  since  they  could  not  be  lost,  but  only  mislaid.  The 
count  wore,  it  is  true,  a discontented  expression,  but  yet  replied,  “ There  is 
time  enough!  Do  not  hurry  yourself.” 

What  time  I could  spare  during  the  day,  I employed  in  searching  for 
those  papers.  This  lasted  till  night.  The  next  morning  I commenced 
anew.  My  anxiety  increased.  At  last  I was  forced  to  believe  that  the 
bill  was  either  lost,  stolen,  or  perhaps,  in  a moment  of  forgetfulness,  used 
by  myself  as  worthless  paper.  Except  my  servant,  who  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  and  who  never  had  the  key  to  my  sitting  room,  no  person 
had  entered  those  apartments.  The  fellow  protested  that  be  had  never 
allowed  any  one  to  enter  while  he  was  cleaning  the  room,  still  less,  had  he 
ever  touched  a paper.  Besides  the  count,  no  stranger  visited  me,  since, 
from  my  retired  life,  I had  made  no  acquaintances  in  Venice.  My  embar- 
rassment rose  to  a pitch  of  almost  deadly  fear. 

The  Strange  Treachery. 

The  same  morning,  as  I went  to  the  countess,  to  be  with  her  during  her 
trance,  and  render  her  the  accustomed  service,  I thought  I remarked  in 
the  countenance  of  the  count  a cold  seriousness,  which  spoke  more  than 
words.  The  thought,  that  he  perhaps  suspected  my  honesty  and  truth, 
increased  my  uneasiness.  I stepped  towards  the  sleeping  Hortensia,  and 
at  that  moment  it  struck  me,  that  perhaps  her  wonderful  gift  of  sight 
might  inform  me  were  the  papers  had  gone.  It  was  indeed  painful  to  me 
to  confess,  before  Dr.  Walter  and  the  women,  the  neglect  and  disorder  of 
which  I seemed  to  be  guilty. 

While  I was  yet  struggling  with  myself  what  I should  do,  the  countess 
complained  of  the  insupportable  coldness  which  blew  from  me  towards  her, 
and  which  would  cause  her  great  suffering  if  it  did  not  cease. 

“ Thou  art  troubled  about  something.  Thy  thoughts,  thy  will,  are  not 
with  her,”  said  she. 

“Dear  countess,”  replied  I,  “it  is  no  wonder.  Perhaps  it  is  in  your 
power,  from  your  peculiar  ability  to  discover  what  is  most  concealed,  to 
restore  me  again  to  peace  of  mind.  I have  lost,  among  my  papers,, a bill 
of  exchange  which  belongs  to  your  father.” 

Count  Hormegg  frowned.  Dr.  Walter  exclaimed,  “I  beg  you  do  not 
trouble  the  countess,  in  this  situation,  with  matters  of  that  sort.” 

I was  silent;  but  Hortensia  appeared  thoughtful,  and  said,  after'  some 
time,  “Thou,  Emanuel,  hast  not  lost  the  bill;  it  was  taken  from  thee! 
Take  this  key,  open  the  closet  there  in  the  wall.  In  my  jewel  casket  lies 
1 the  bill.” 
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She  drew  out  a little  golden  key,  handed  it  to  me,  and  pointed  with  her 
hand  to  the  closet.  I sprang  towards  it.  One  of  the  women,  called 
Elenora,  jumped  in  front  of  the  closet,  and  wished  to  prevent  the  opening 
of  it.  “ Your  lordship,”  cried  she,  trembling  with  terror,  to  the  count,  “ will 
not  allow  any  man  to  rummage  among  the  goods  of  the  countess.”  Ere 
she  had  ended  the  words,  I had  pushed  her  away.  The  closet  was  opened, 
the  casket  exposed,  and  lo!  the  magical  bill  of  exchange  lay  there  on  the 
top.  I went  with  a face  sparkling  with  joy  to  the  old  count,  who  was 
speechless  and  fixed  in  astonishment.  “ Of  the  rest,  I shall  have  the 
honour  of  speaking  to  you  hereafter,”  said  I to  the  count,  and  went  back 
with  a light  heart  to  Hortensia,  to  whom  I gave  back  the  key. 

'•  How  thou  art  changed,  Emanuel!”  cried  she,  with  a countenance  of 
delight.  “ Thou  art  become  a sun,  floating  in  a sea  of  rays.” 

The  count,  with  extreme  agitation,  cried,  “ Command  the  countess,  in 
any  name,  to  say  how  she  came  by  these  papers.” 

i obeyed.  Elenora  sank  senseless  upon  a chair.  Dr.  Walter  hurried  to 
her,  and  was  in  the  act  of  leading  her  from  the  room  as  Hortensia  began 
to  speak.  The  count  commanded  silence  and  order  in  an  unusually  severe 
tone.  No  one  dared  to  move. 

“ In  her  hatred  of  thee,  beloved  Emanuel,  the  patient  had  the  bill  taken. 
Her  malice  foresaw  the  difficulty,  and  hoped  to  induce  thy  flight.  But 
that  would  not  have  happened;  since  Sebald  stood  in  a corner  of  the  cor- 
ridor, while  Dr.  Walter,  with  a double  key,  went  in  thy  chamber,  took  the 
bill  which  thou  hadst  put  in  some  letters  from  Hungary,  and  gave  it  on 
going  out  to  Elenora.  Sebald  would  have  betrayed  it  all,  so  soon  as  it 
should  have  been  known  that  some  papers  of  importance  had  been  lost. 
Dr.  Walter,  who  had  seen  the  bill  of  exchange  with  ihee,  made  the  propo- 
sition to  the  patient  to  purloin  it.  Elenora  offered  her  assistance.  The 
patient  herself  encouraged  them  to  do  so,  and  could  scarcely  wait  for  the 
time  when  the  papers  could  he  brought  to  her.” 

Dr.  Walter  stood  quite  beside  himself,  all  this  while,  leaning  on  Elenora’s 
chair;  his  countenance  was  pallid  with  fear,  but,  shrugging  his  shoulders, 
he  looked  toward  the  count,  and  said,  “ One  may  learn  from  this  that  the 
gracious  countess  is  capable  of  error  during  her  trances.  Wait  for  her 
waking,  and  she  will  explain  more  satisfactorily  how  the  papers  came  into 
her  hands.” 

Count  Yon  Hormegg  made  no  answer,  but  ringing  to  a servant,  ordered 
him  to  bring  old  Sebald.  When  he  came,  he  was  asked  whether  he  had 
seen  Dr.  W alter  go  into  my  room  during  my  absence. 

“ Whether  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Faust,  I know  not,  but  had  he  been 
inclined,  he  might  have  done  so  last  Sunday  evening,  since  he  unlocked 
the  door.  Miss  Elenora  must  know  better  than  I about  it,  as  she 
remained  standing  on  the  stairs  until  the  doctor  returned,  and  gave  her 
several  papers,  whereupon  they  whispered  together,  and  then  separated.” 

Sebald  was  now  permitted  to  go;  and  the  doctor,  with  the  half-fainting 
Elenora,  was  also  compelled  to  leave,  on  a motion  from  the  count. 
Hortensia  appeared  more  animated  than  ever.  “Eear  not  the  hatred  of 
the  patient,”  said  she  many  times;  “she  will  watch  over  thee  like  thy 
guardian  angel.” 

The  consequence  of  thi3  memorable  morning  was,  that  Dr.  Walter,  as 
well  as  Elenora,  with  two  other  servants,  were  dismissed  by  the  count, 
and  sent  from  the  house  that  very  day.  As  for  myself,  on  the  contrary, 
the  count  came  and  begged  my  pardon,  not  only  for  the  offence  of  his 
daughter,  but  for  his  own  weakness  in  listening  to  the  spiteful  inuendoes 
against  me,  and  half  crediting  them.  He  embraced  me,  called  me  his 
friend,  the  only  one  which  he  had  in  the  world,  and  to  whom  he  could 
open  his  heart  with  unlimited  confidence.  He  conjured  me  not  to  forsake 
his  daughter  and  himself. 

The  distress  of  the  good  count  moved  me.  I reconciled  myself  to  him, 
and  even  to  my  situation,  which  was  by  no  means  comfortable.  On  the 
•contrarjq  the  spiteful  disposition  of  the  countess  weakened  the  enthusiasm 
in  which  I had  hitherto  lived  for  her. 

Through  the  sedulous  and  tender  care  of  the  count,  it  came  to  pass  that 
I no  longer  saw  Hortensia  while  awake,  to  which  I had  myself  little 
inclination,  and  did  not  even  learn  what  she  thought  about  me,  although  I 
might  easily  have  imagined  the  whole  of  that.  The  most  inflexible  order 
reigned  in  the  house.  The  count  had  resumed  his  authority.  No  one 
presumed  any  more  to  take  part  with  Hortensia,  against  either  the  count 
or  myself,  since  it  was  known  that  she  would  become  an  informer  against 
herself  and  all  her  accomplices. 

Thus,  I never  saw  my  miraculous  beauty,  except  in  those  brief  moments, 
when,  exalted  above  herself,  she  seemed  some  being  from  another  world. 
But  these  moments  were  among  the  most  solemn,  often  the  most  exciting 
of  my  singular  life.  Hortensia’s  indescribable  personal  charms  were  height- 
ened by  amingled  expression  of  tender  innocence  and  angelic  enthusiasm.  The 
strictest  propriety  marked  her  whole  deportment.  Truth  and  goodness 
only  were  upon  her  lips;  and  although  her  eyes,  by  which  generally  the 
disposition  is  most  easily  betrayed,  were  closed,  we  could  read  the  gentlest 
change  of  emotion  in  the  fine  play  of  her  features,  no  less  than  in  the 
manifold  intonations  of  her  voice. 

I was  chiefly  attracted  by  her  revelations  of  the  secrets  of  our  life;  for 
the  inexplicable  nature  of  her  own  condition  the  oftenest  led  me  to 
inquiries  upon  this  subject.  I made  a minute,  every  time  I left  her,  of  the 
substance  of  her  replies,  though  it  is  probable  I lost  much  of  what  she 
furnished  me  by  means  of  unintelligible  phrases  and  figures. 

Changes. 

In  seven  months  after  my  advent,  Hortensia  was  sufficiently  recovered  to 


enable  her,  not  only  to  receive  the  visits  of  strangers,  but  to  reciprocate 
them,  and  even  to  go  to  balls,  to  the  theatre,  and  to  church,  though  only 
for  a little  while  at  a time.  The  count  was  quite  out  of  his  head  with  joj . 
Ilis  daughter  was  oppressed  with  the  richest  presents,  while  he  led  her 
a round  of  the  most  diverting  and  expensive  entertainments,  llelated  to 
some  of  the  best  families  in  Venice,  and  on  account  of  his  wealth,  no  less 
than  the  charms  of  his  daughter,  courted  by  all — their  daily  life  seemed  to 
be  hardly  1ps3  than  one  continuous  festival. 

Made  sad  by  the  affliction  of  Hortensia,  and  kept  in  a state  of  constant 
anxiety  and  vigilance  by  the  wonderful  phenomena  connected  with  it,  he 
had  hitherto  lived  the  life  of  a recluse.  Xlia  intercourse  with  mankind  bad 
been  almost  confined  to  mj’self,  whilst  his  want  of  firmness,  coupled  with 
my  influence  over  Hortensia,  and  the  half-superstitious  respect  for  my 
person  it  had  inspired,  had  allowed  him  to  be  readily  governed  by  my 
directions.  In  fact,  he  submitted  to  me  almost  implicitly,  and  obeyed  my 
wishes  with  a subserviency  that  was  disagreeable,  though  I never  abused 
my  power. 

Now  he  changed  his  position  towards  me,  as  soon  as  the  recovery  of 
Hortensia,  and  a mind  free  from  care,  vouchsafed  the  long-postponed 
enjoyment  of  a round  of  brilliant  pleasures.  True,  I still  kept  possession 
of  the  management  of  his  affairs,  which  he  had  formerly  relinquished  to 
me  either  in  excessive  confidence  or  for  convenience  sake;  but  be  wished 
that  I would  conduct  his  business  under  some  name  or  other,  whilst  in  hi3 
service.  Then,  as  I confirmed  my  resolution  not  to  become  a recipient  of 
his  bounty  in  any  way,  but  remain  stedfast  to  the  original  terms  under 
which  I had  engaged,  he  seemed  to  make  a virtue  of  the  necessity1.  Ho 
gave  me  out  to  the  Venetians  as  a friend;  yet  his  pride  would  not  allow 
his  friend  to  be  a mere  commoner;  and  so  he  reported  me  everywhere  as 
a scion  of  the  best  and  purest  German  nobility.  At  the  outset  I strove 
against  this,  but  was  forced  to  give  in  to  the  entreaties  of  his  weakness. 
Thus  I shone  in  the  circles  of  the  Venetians,  none  of  which  dared  to 
repulse  me.  True,  the  count  still  remained  my  friend,  as  before;  but 
not  so  much  as  formerly,  since  I was  no  longer  his  only  one.  We  lived  no 
more,  as  once,  exclusively  with  and  for  each  other. 

But  more  worthy  of  remark  was  the  transformation  of  Hortensia  as  she 
grew  better.  In  her  moments  of  trance,  as  ever,  she  was  most  gracious; 
but  her  hatred  and  repugnance,  during  the  rest  of  the  day,  seemed 
gradually  to  vanish.  Through  the  warnings  of  her  father,  probably,  or 
moved  by  her  own  feeling*  of  gratitude,  she  constrained  herself  from 
offending  me  either  by  look  or  word.  It  was  granted  me,  from  time  to 
time,  though  only  for  a few  moments,  to  pay  a most  respectful  visit  to  her, 
as  an  inmate  of  the  house — a friend  of  the  count’s — a veritable  physician.  I 
could,  before  long,  even  without  incurring  the  danger  of  arousing  her 
wrath,  betake  myself  to  the  companies  where  she  was.  Yes,  so  far  did  she 
carry  this  constraint  or  habit,  that  she  could  suffer  mo  with  indifference  at 
the  same  table  with  her,  when  the  count  ate  alone  or  gave  a dinner-party. 
But  I always  saw  her  pride  gleaming  through  her  condescension,  and 
beyond  what  decency  and  ordinary  politeness  demanded,  I seldom  got  a 
word  from  her. 

As  to  myself,  though  I felt  more  comfortable  on  account  of  my  greater 
freedom,  my  life  was,  after  all,  but  half  enjoyed.  The  diversions  into 
which  I was  attracted,  pleased  me,  without  adding  to  my  contentment.  I 
longed  often,  in  the  midst  of  the  whirl,  for  a solitude,  which  was  better 
adapted  to  me.  It  was  also  an  unalterable  determination  of  mine,  to 
recover  my  former  state  of  freedom  as  soon  as  the  restoration  of  the 
countess  should  be  completed.  I longed  intensely  for  that  moment  to 
arrive;  for  I felt  but  too  deeply,  that  the  passion  with  which  the  beauty 
of  Hortensia  had  inflamed  me  might  become  my  misery.  I had  battled 
against  it,  and  the  pride,  as  well  as  the  aversion  of  Hortensia,  had 
lightened  the  struggle.  Against  her  pride  of  birth  as  a noble  1 had  set 
my  self-respect  as  a citizen,  and  to  her  wicked  persecutions,  the  con- 
sciousness of  my  innocence  and  her  ingratitude.  Were  there  moments  in 
which  the  grace  of  her  person  impressed  me— and  who  could  remain  un- 
moved by  so  many  charms? — there  were  many  other  moments  in  which  her 
offensive  deportment  inspired  the  deepest  aversion.  It  filled  my  heart 
with  a bitterness  fast  verging  upon  positive  hatred.  Her  indifference 
towards  me  was  as  strong  a proof  of  the  unthaukfulncss  of  her  unimprecsible 
disposition  as  her  former  repugnance.  I avoided  Hortensia  in  the  end 
more  vigilantly  than  she  did  me,  and,  let  her  look  at  me  with  never  so 
much  indifference,  she  must  have  seen,  in  my  whole  treatment  of  her,  how 
great  was  my  contempt. 

Thus  had  the  relations  between  us  all  been  gradually,  and  strangely 
enough,  changed  during  Hortensia’s  recovery.  I had  bo  deeper  wish  than 
to  be  speedily  released  from  obligations  which  gave  me  little  joy,  and  no 
better  consolation  than  that  the  moment  that  Hortensia  should  be  perfectly 
restored  would  render  my  person  superfluous. 

P,  •ince  Carlo. 

Among  those  who  were  bound  the  most  intimately  to  us  in  Venice,  was 
a young  and  wealthy  man,  who  received  the  title  of  prince  from  one  of  tho 
leading  Italian  families.  I will  call  him  Carlo.  He  was  of  agreeable  form 
and  fine  manners — intellectual,  facile,  and  captivating.  The  restlessness  of 
his  features,  and  the  fiery  gleam  of  his  eye,  betrayed  an  excitable  disposi- 
tion. He  maintained  an  extragavant  style,  and  was  more  vain  than  proud. 
He  had  once  passed  some  time  in  the  military  service  of  Erance.  Weary 
of  that,  he  wa3  minded  to  visit  the  most  attractive  cities  and  courts  of 
Europe.  A chance  circumstance  which  he  happened  to  form  with  Count 
Von  Hormegg,  fixed  him  longer,  than  lay  in  his  original  plan,  at  Venice; 
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for  he  had  seen  Hortensia,  and  enlisted  himself  in  the  multitude  of  her  j 
worshippers.  Soon  he  seemed  to  have  forgotten  everything  else  in  the 
conquest  of  her. 

His  rank,  his  wealth,  his  countless  and  splendid  retinue,  and  his  pleasing 
exterior,  flattered  Hortensia’s  pride  and  self  love.  Without  distinguishing 
him  from  the  others  by  any  special  favour,  she  gladly  saw  him  in  her 
train.  A single  confidential,  friendly  look,  was  sufficient  to  raise  the 
boldest  hopes  in  him. 

The  old  Count  Von  Hormegg,  no  less  flattered  by  the  prince’s 
solicitations,  met  them  half  way,  preferred  him  over  all,  and  soon  changed 
a mere  acquaintance  into  a hearty  commerce.  I doubted  not  for  a 
moment  that  the  count  had  in  his  own  mind  elected  the  prince  foV  his  son- 
in-law.  Only  Hortensia’s  sickness,  and  a fear  of  her  freaks,  appeared  to 
prevent  both  the  father  and  lover  from  more  open  declarations. 

The  prince,  in  confidential  conversations  with  the  count,  had  heard  of 
Hortensia’s  illuminations.  He  was  inflamed  with  a curiosity  to  see  her  in 
her  extraordinary  state;  and  the  countess,  who  well  knew  that  this  state 
was  far  from  being  disadvantageous  to  her,  gave  him,  what  she  had 
hitherto  denied  to  every  stranger,  permission  to  be  present  during  such  an 
hour. 

He  came  one  afternoon  when  he  knew  Hortensia  was  about  to  sink  into 
this  remarkable  sleep;  for  she  always  announced  it  in  the  preceding 
trance.  I cannot  deny  that  I felt  a slight  touch  of  jealousy  as  the  prince 
entered  the  room.  Hitherto  I had  been  the  happ)'  one  to  whom  the 
countess,  in  her  wonderful  exaltations,  had  chiefly  shown  her  grace  and 
beauty. 

Carlo  approached  lightly  over  the  soft  carpet,  moving  on  tip-toe.  He 
believed  that  she  really  slumbered,  as  her  eyes  were  closed.  Trepidation 
and  delight  were  expressed  in  his  features,  as  he  gazed  on  the  charming 
figure,  which  showed  something  beyond  the  reach  of  art  in  all  its  fine 
proportions. 

Hortensia  at  length  began  to  speak.  She  conversed  with  me  in  her 
usual  affectionate  expressions.  I was  again,  as  ever,  her  Emanuel,  whose 
will  and  thoughts  governed  her  whole  being;  a language  which  sounded 
not  very  agreeably  to  the  prince,  and  which  to  ms  had  never  been  so 
flattering.  Hortensia,  however,  appeared  to  become  restless  and  anxious. 
She  asserted  several  times  that  she  felt  pain,  though  sb/c  could  not 
tell  on  what  account.  I motioned  to  the  prince  that  he  should  extend  me 
his  hand.  Scarcely  had  he  done  so,  than  Hortensia,  shuddering  violently, 
cried  out,  “How  cold!  Away  with  that  goat  there!  He  offends  me!” 
She  was  seized  with  convulsions,  which  she  had  not  had  for  a long  time. 
Carlo  was  obliged  hastily  to  leave  the  room.  He  was  quite  beside  himstdf 
with  terror.  After  some  time,  Hortensia  recovered  from  her  cramps. 

“ Never  bring  that  impure  creature  to  me  again!”  said  she. 

This  accident,  which  even  alarmed  me,  produced  unpleasant  effects. 
The  prince  regarded  me  from  that  moment  as  his  rival,  and  conceived  a 
great  hatred  toward  me.  The  Count  Von  Hormegg,  who  allowed  himself 
to  be  entirely  led  by  him,  appeared  to  become  suspicious  of  Hortensia’s  feelings. 
The  mere  thought  that  the  inclination  of  the  couDte3s  might  turn  to  me,  was 
insupportable  to  bis  pride.  Both  the  prince  and  count  concurring  more 
firmly  among  themselves,  kept  me  at  a greater  distance  from  the  countess, 
except  during  the  time  of  her  miraculous  sleeps;  agreed  upon  the  marriage, 
and  the  count  opened  the  wishes  of  the  prince  to  his  daughter.  She, 
although  flattered  by  the  attentions  of  the  prince,  demanded  permission  to 
reserve  her  declaration  till  the  complete  restoration  of  her  health.  Carlo, 
in  the  meanwhile,  was  generally  regarded  as  the  betrothed  of  the  countess. 
He  was  her  constant  attendant,  and  she  was  the  queen  of  all  his  fetes. 

«•  I soon  remarked  that  I began  to  be  superfluous — that  with  Hortensia’s 
recovery  I had  sunk  into  my  original  nothingness.  My  former  discontent 
returned,  and  nothing  made  my  situation  supportable,  but  that  Hortensia, 
not  only  in  her  transfigurations,  but  soon,  also,  when  out  of  them,  did  me 
justice.  Not  only  was  her  old  aversion  toward  me  gone  over  into  in- 
difference, but  in  the  same  degree  as  her  bodily  health  returned,  this 
indifference  changed  itself  into  a considerate,  deferential  respect;  to  an 
affable  friendliness,  such  as  one  is  accustomed  to  from  the  higher  to  the 
lower,  or  towards  persons  whom  one  sees  daily,  who  belong  to  the  house- 
hold, and  to  whom  one  feels  indebted  for  the  services  they  perform.  She 
treated  me  as  if  I were  really  her  physician,  willingly  asking  nay  advice, 
my  permission,  when  it  concerned  any  enjoyment  or  pleasure,  fulfilled 
punctually  my  directions,  and  could  conquer  herself  to  such  a degree  as  to 
leave  the  dance  so  soon  as  the  hour  arrived  which  I had  fixed  for  her.  It 
came  to  me  sometimes,  as  if  the  influence  of  my  will  had  in  part  passed 
over  to  her  waking  state,  since  it  began  to  act  more  weakly  over  her  soul 
during  her  illuminations. 

The  Dreams. 

Thus  Hortensia’s  pride,  obstinacy,  and  ill-humour,  passed  gradually 
away  like  evil  spirits.  Almost  as  amiable  in  her  deportment  as  during  the 
time  of  her  raptures,  she  fettered  me  no  less  by  her  external  beauty,  than 
by  her  love,  patience,  and  grateful  kindness. 

All  this  made  my  misery.  How'  could  I,  daily  witness  of  so  many  per- 
fections, remain  indifferent?  I wished  most  earnestly  that  she  might,  as 
of  old,  despise,  wound,  and  persecute  me,  that  I might  the  more  easily 
separate  from  her,  and  be  ab!e  to  despise  her  in  return.  But  this  was  now 
impossible.  I again  adored  her.  1 pined  away  in  my  passion  silently, 
ana  without  hope.  I knew  beforehand  that  my  future  separation  from 
her  would  lead  me  to  the  grave.  What  made  my  situation  worse,  was  a 
dream,  in  which  I from  time  to  time  had  seen  Hortensia,  always  in  the 


same  or  a similar  form.  Now  I was  sitting  in  a strange  room,  then  in  a 
grotto  made  by  pendant  rocks,  again  on  the  moss-grown  trunk  of  an  oak, 
in  some  perfect  solitude,  but  always  in  a deeply-agitated  state  of  mind. 
Hortensia  would  come,  gaze  at  me  with  looks  of  heartfelt  pity,  and  say, 
“Dear  Faust,  why  so  melancholy?”  This  would  awaken  me  every  time; 
for  the  tone  in  which  she  spoke  thrilled  to  my  inmost  soul.  Through  the 
whole  day,  too,  this  tone  haunted  me.  In  the  whirl  of  the  city,  in  the* 
presence  of  company,  in  the  gondolier’s  soDg,  at  the  opera,  wherever  I was, 
it  was  heard.  Sometimes  at  night,  I would  start  suddenly  from  this  dream, 
just  as  the  lips  of  Hortensia  moved  to  express  the  usual  question,  and 
imagine  that  the  sound  was  actually  without  me.  True,  a dream,  in  any 
ordinary  condition  of  things,  is  nothing  but  a dream;  but  in  the  enchanted 
circle  in  which  destiny  had  thrust  me,  even  dreams  were  not  to  be  lightly 
disregarded. 

One  day,  as  I was  putting  the  papers  of  Count  Von  Hormegg  to  rights 
in  his  room,  having  given  him  some  letters  to  be  signed,  he  was  called  out  to 
receive  a Venetian  of  some  distinction,  that  came  to  visit  him.  I supposed 
he  would  come  back  in  a moment,  and  threw  myself  in  a chair,  where  I 
relapsed  into  my  customary  sadness.  Musing  thus,  I heard  the  sound  of 
footsteps.  The  countess,  in  search  of  her  father,  had  approached  me.  I 
trembled,  hardly  knowing  why,  and  rose  to  greet  her.  “Why  so 
melancholy,  dear  Paust?”  said  she,  in  a voice  of  singular  tenderness,  that 
animated  my  whole  being,  and  with  the  same  tone  that  had  so  often  and 
touchingly  been  re-echoed  through  my  dreams.  She  smiled,  as  if  asto- 
nished or  surprised  at  her  inquiry,  and  passing  her  hand  thoughtfully 
across  her  brow,  said  after  a pause,  “ How  is  this?  It  seems  to  me  that 
I have  been  in  precisely  this  condition  before,  though  it’s  very  odd. 
Some  time  or  other  I must  have  seen  you,  just  as  you  are  now — in  a 
dream,  perhaps— and  asked  you  the  same  question.  Isn’t  it  altogether 
queer?” 

“ Not  more  so  than  what  I have  experienced  in  the  same  way,”  said  I; 

“ for  not  one  time,  but  several  times,  I have  dreamed  that  you  came  to 
me,  as  you  have  done  now,  and  asked  me  the  same  question  in  the  very  *• 
words.” 

Count  Von  Hormegg  returning,  broke  off  our  brief  interview.  But  the 
event,  trifling  as  it  was,  became  a source  of  profound  reflection,  yet  my 
gropings  after  the  truth  were  in  vain,  to  reconcile  the  workings  of  the 
imagination  with  the  reality.  She  had  dreamed  the  same  thing  that  I 
had,  and  the  same  had  been  accomplished  in  actual  life! 

But  this  fairy-work  did  not  for  some  time  come  to  an  end.  Five  days 
after  this  incident,  the  god  of  sleep  juggled  with  me  again,  to  the  effect 
that  I would  be  invited  to  a festival.  It  was  a great  feast  and  dance. 
The  music  made  me  sad;  I remained  a lonely  spectator.  From  the  whirl 
of  the  dancing,  Hortensia  came  suddenly  to  me,  and  pressing  my  hand 
affectionately  and  secretly,  lisped,  “ Be  cheerful,  Paustino,  or  I cannot  be!” 
and  then  regarding  me  with  a look  of  compassionate  tenderness,  lost 
herself  again  in  the  throng. 

Count  Von  Hormegg  the  next  day  made  up  a pleasure  jaunt  to  the 
country  seat  of  one  of  the  Venetians.  I was  to  accompany  him.  On  the 
wav  he  told  me  that  the  countess  would  also  be  there.  When  we  arrived 
we  found  a large  assembly.  In  the  evening  there  was  a display  of  fireworks, 
and  then  a dance.  The  prince  opened  the  ball  w'ith  Hortensia,  and  as  I 
looked  at  the  noble  pair,  it  went  through  me  like  a dagger.  I lost  all 
desire  to  participate  in  the  dance.  But  in  order  to  lorget  myself,  I 
selected  a partner,  and  mingled  in  the  beautiful  waving  groups;  But  it 
seemed  to  me  that  lead  hung  upon  my  feet,  arid  I rejoiced  when  I could 
slip  from  the  crowd.  Leaning  upon  the  door,  I gazed  at  the  dancers — 
no,  not  at  them,  but  at  Hortensia,  who  hovered  among  the  rest  like  a 
goddess. 

At  that  moment  I recalled  the  dream  of  the  past  night;  at  that  moment 
a dance  was  coming  to  an  end;  at  that  moment  Hortensia  stepped  towards 
me,  glowing  with  joy,  yet  coyly,  pressed  my  hand  with  a fugitive  affection, 
and  whispered,  “ Be  cheerful,  Paustino,  or  I cannot  be!”  She  said  it  with 
such  sympathy,  so  friendly,  and  with  a glance  from  her  eyes — such  a 
glance — 1 lost  all  sense  and  speech.  Hortensia,  before  I could  recover 
myself,  had  already  vanished.  She  was  sweeping  once  more  through  the 
ranks  of  the  dancers;  but  her  eyes  ever  and  anon  sought  mine,  and  her 
look  was  constantly  towards  me.  It  seemed  as  if  she  flad  taken  a whim 
to  wrest  from  me  by  her  attentiveness  what  little  of  understanding  I had  left. 
At  the  close  of  the  dances,  the  couples  separated  each  other,  and  I left  my 
place  to  look  out  another  in  the  hall,  to  see  if  I had  deluded  myself,  or 
whether  the  looks  of  the  countess  would  follow  me. 

Already  new  couples  were  gathered  for  the  dance,  when  I passed  near 
the  sitting  place  of  the  women.  One  of  them  rose  the  very  moment  I 
approached;  it  was  the  countess.  Her  arm  lay  in  mine.  We  entered  the 
circle.  I trembled,  and  scarcely  knew  what  was  going  on;  for  never 
before  had  I had  the  audacity  to  request  Hortensia  to  dance  with  me,  and 
yot  it  seemed  to  me  that  I must  now  have  done  so  in  my  distraction.  But 
she  was  unembarrassed,  scarcely  regarded  me,  and  penetrated  the  showy 
tumult  with  her  brilliant  looks.  In  a moment  the  music  struck  up.  I 
seemed,  released  from  every  earthly  bond,  to  hover  like  a spirit  on  the 
waves  of  sound.  I was  unconscious  of  all  about  me — knew  not  that  we 
fastened  the  attention  of  every  spectator.  What  cared  I for  the  admira- 
tion of  the  world?  At  the  enciiDg  of  the  third  dance,  I ltd  the  countess  to 
a settee,  that  she  might  rest.  1 stammered  my  thanks  with  trepidation. 
She  acknowledged  them  with  mere  friendly  courtesy,  as  to  tire  greatest 
strenger.  I withdrew  among  the  spectators. 

The  prince,  as  weli  as  Count  Von  Hormegg,  had  seen  me  dance  with 
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Hortensia — had  heard  the  general  murmurs  of  applause.  The  former 
burned  with  jealousy,  and  did  not  even  conceal  it  trom  Hortensia.  The 
count  took  my  boldness,  in  asking  his  daughter  to  dance,  in  bad  part,  and 
on  the  following  day  rebuked  me  for  having  so  lightly  forgotten  her  rank. 
Both  confessed,  with  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  that  her  dancing  had  been 
full  of  soul  and  passionateness.  Neither  doubted  that  i had  infused  an 
unworthy  inclination  into  the  countess.  In  spite  of  their  plausibilities,  I 
soon  saw  clearly,  that  I was  an  object  of  hate  and  fear.  I was  much 
seldomer,  and  at  last  not  at  all,  invited  to  companies  where  Hortensia 
might  be  present. 

In  the  meantime,  both  went  really  too  far  in  their  carefulness.  It  is 
true,  the  countess  did  not  conceal  that  she  cherished  a feeling  of  gratitude 
towards  me;  but  everything  further  was  a reproach  which  she  repelled. 
She  confessed  that  she  prized  me ; but,  beyond  that,  it  was  all  one  to  her 
whether  I danced  at  Constantinople  or  Venice. 

The  Amulet. 

The  count  and  Carlo  eagerly  awaited  this  moment  to  get  rid  of  me, 
and  accomplish  the  marriage  of  Hortensia.  Hortensia  looked  for  it  with 
impatience,  in  order  to  rejoice  over  her  own  recovery,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  quiet  the  suspicions  of  her  father.  I also  expected  it  with  no  less 
eagerness.  It  was  only  far  from  Hortensia,  amid  new  scenes,  and  other 
occupations,  that  I could  hope  to  heal  my  mind.  I felt  myself  miserable. 

The  countess  one  day  announced  not  unexpectedly,  as  she  lay  in  her 
strange  sleep,  the  near  approach  of  her  restoration. 

“ In  the  vapour  baths  of  Battaglia,”  said  she,  “ she  will  entirely  lose  the 
gift  of  illumination.  Take  her  there.  Her  cure  is  no  longer  distant. 
Every  morning,  immediately  on  waking,  one  bath.  After  the  tenth, 
Emanuel,  she  separates  from  thee.  She  sees  thee  never  again,  if  such  is 
thy  will;  but  leave  her  a token  of  thy  remembrance.  She  cannot  be 
healthy  without  it.  Eor  a long  time,  thou  hast  worn  in  thy  breast  a dried 
rose,  preserved  between  glasses,  and  set  in  gold.  So  long  as  she  wears 
this,  inclosed  in  silk,  immediately  about  the  region  of  the  heart,  she  will 
not  again  fall  into  her  fits.  Neither  later  nor  earlier  than  the  seventh 
hour  after  receiving  the  thirteenth  bath,  give  it  to  her.  Wear  it  con- 
stantly till  then.  She  will  then  be  restored.” 

She  repeated  this  request  frequently,  and  with  peculiar  seriousness;  she 
laid  particular  stress  upon  the  nour  when  I should  deliver  up  to  her  my 
only  jewel,  and  of  whose  existence  she  had  never  heard. 

“ Do  you  really  wear  any  such  thing?”  asked  the  count,  astonished,  and 
highly  delighted  on  account  of  the  predicted  restoration  of  his  daughter. 
As  I answered,  he  asked  further,  if  I set  any  particular  value  upon  the 
possession  of  this  trifle.  I assured  him  it  was  priceless,  and  that  I would 
rather  die  than  have  it  taken  from  me — nevertheless,  for  the  preservation 
of  the  countess,  I would  sacrifice  it. 

“ Probably  a memorial  of  some  beloved  hand?”  observed  the  count, 
laughing,  and  in  an  inquiring  manner,  to  whom  it  seemed  a good  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  whether  my  heart  had  already  been  engaged. 

“ It  comes,”  I replied,  “ from  a person  who  is  very  dear  to  me.” 

The  count  was  as  much  moved  by  my  generosity,  as  pleased  that  I was 
willing  to  make  the  sacrifice  on  which  Horteusia’s  continued  health 
depended — and  forgetting  his  secret  grudge,  cordially  embraced  me,  which 
had  not  happened  tor  a long  time. 

“ You  make  me  your  debtor,”  said  he. 

He  was  anxious  to  relate  to  Hortensia,  as  soon  as  I had  gone,  on  her 
waking,  what  she  had  desired  in  her  trance.  He,  moreover,  did  not  con- 
ceal from  her  his  conversation  with  me  on  the  subject  of  the  amulet,  which 
had  so  great  a value  in  my  eyes,  since  it  was  the  memorial  of  a person 
that  I loved  above  all.  He  laid  great  stress  on  this,  as  his  suspicion  still 
remained;  and  in  case  Hortensia  really  felt  any  inclination  for  me,  to  des- 
troy it,  by  the  discovery  that  I for  a long  time  had  sighed  in  the  chains  of 
another  beauty.  Hortensia  listened  to  it  all  with  such  innocent  unconcern, 
and  so  sincerely  congratulated  herself  upon  her  approaching  recovery,  that 
the  count  felt  he  had  done  injustice  to  the  heart  of  his  daugnter  by  his  sus- 
picions. In  the  joy  of  his  heart,  be  was  eager  to  confess  to  me  his  conver- 
sation with  his  daughter,  and  at  the  same  time  to  mention  to  the  prince  all 
that  had  passed.  Erorn  that  hour  I remarked,  both  in  the  manner  of  the 
count  and  prince,  something  unconstrained,  kind,  and  obliging.  They  kept 
me  no  longer  with  their  former  care  at  a distance  from  Hortensia,  but 
treated  me  with  the  attention  and  forbearance  due  to  a benefactor,  to 
whom  they  were  indebted  for  the  happiness  of  their  whole  life.  Arrange- 
ments were  immediately  made  for  our  journey  to  the  baths  of  Battaglia. 
We  left  Venice  on  a beautiful  summer  morning.  The  prince  had  gone 
before,  in  order  to  prepare  everything  for  the  reception  of  his  intended 
bride. 

Through  the  pleasant  plains  of  Padua  we  approached  the  Euganean 
mountains,  at  the  foot  of  which  lay  the  healing  spring.  On  the  way  the 
countess  often  liked  to  walk;  then  i was  always  her  escort  Her  cordiality 
charmed  me  as  much  as  her  tender  sense  of  the  noble  in  human  character, 
and  of  the  beautiful  in  nature.  “I  could  be  very  happy,”  she  often  said, 
“ if  I could  pass  my  days  in  any  one  of  these  beautiful  Italian  regions, 
amid  the  simple  occupations  of  domestic  life.  The  amusements  of  the  city 
leave  the  feeimgs  vacant — they  are  more  irksome  than  pleasing.  How 
happy  could  1 be,  if  I might  live  simply,  unprovoked  by  the  miseries  of 
the  palace,  where  one  vexes  one's  self  about  nothing;  sufficiently  rich  to 
make  others  happy,  and  in  my  own  creations  find  the  source  of  my  huppi- 
nessl  tot  one  must  not  desire  everything.” 

M >re  than  once,  and  in  the  presence  of  her  father,  she  spoke  of  her 


great  obligations  to  me,  as  the  preserver  of  her  life.  “ II'  1 only  knew 
how  to  repay  it!”  said  she.  “ I have  for  a long  time  racked  my  brains  to 
discover  something  pleasing  for  you.  You  must,  indeed,  permit  my  lather 
to  place  you  in  a situation  which  will  enable  you  to  live  quite  independent 
of  others.  But  that  is  the  least  return.  1 need  lor  m^seh  some  other  mode 
of  compensating  you.” 

At  other  times,  and  frequently,  she  turned  the  conversation  to  my  reso- 
lution of  leaving  them  as  soon  as  she  should  recover.  “We  should  bo 
sorry  to  lose  you,”  said  she,  good-naturedly.  “ We  shall  lament  your  loss 
as  the  loss  of  a true  friend  and  benefactor.  We  will  not,  however,  by  our 
entreaties  for  you  to  remain  with  us,  render  your  resolution  more  difficult. 
Your  heart  calls  you  elsewhere,”  added  she,  with  an  arch  smile,  us  if  pene- 
trating the  secrets  of  my  breast.  “ If  you  are  happy,  there  is  nothing  else 
to  wish  for;  and  I do  not  doubt  that  love  will  make  you  happy.  Do  not, 
however,  forget  us, but  send  us  news  from  time  to  time  of  your  health.” 

What  I felt  at  such  expressions  could  be  as  little  uttered  as  that  I bhould 
repeat  what  I was  usually  in  the  habit  of  replying.  My  answers  were 
full  of  acknowledgments  and  cold  politeness;  tor  respect  forbade  my  be- 
traying my  heart.  Nevertheless,  there  were  moments  when  the  strength 
of  my  feelings  mastered  me,  and  I said  more  than  I purposed.  When  I 
ventured  further  than  mere  courtesy,  Horteusia  looked  at  mo  with  the 
clear,  bright  look  of  innocence,  as  it  she  did  not  comprehend  or  under- 
stand me.  I was  convinced  that  Hortensia  felt  a gratefal  esteem  for  me, 
and  wished  me  to  be  happy  and  content,  without,  on  that  account,  giving 
me  a secret  preference  over  any  other  mortal.  She  had  joined  me  in  the 
dance  at  the  ball  from  mere  good-nature,  and  to  give  me  pleasure.  She 
herself  confessed  that  she  had  always  expected  me  to  ask  her. 

The  Disenchantment. 

By  the  arrangements  of  the  prince,  rooms  were  provided  for  us  in  the 
castle  of  the  Marquisa  d'Este.  This  castle,  situated  on  a hill  near  the 
village,  combined  with  the  greatest  comfort  the  most  lovely  distant  pros- 
pect and  rich  shaded  walks  in  the  vicinity.  But  we  were  obliged  to  lusort 
to  the  town  for  the  baths;  therefore,  a house  was  fitted  up  in  that  place 
for  the  countess,  where  she  passed  the  mornings  as  long  as  she  bathed. 

Her  trance  in  Battaglia,  after  the  first  bath,  was  very  shoit  and  indis- 
tinct. She  spoke  but  seldom,  did  not  once  answer,  and  appeared  to  enjoy' 
quite  a natural  sleep.  She  spoke  after  the  seventh  bath,  and  commanded 
that  after  the  tenth  she  should  no  longer  remain  in  that  house,  it  is  true 
she  once  more  fell  asleep  after  the  tenth  bath,  though  she  said  nothing 
more  than  “Emanuel,  i see  thee  no  more!”  These  were  the  last  words 
she  spoke  in  her  transfigurations.  Since  then  she  had  had,  indeed,  for  some 
days  an  unnaturally  sound  sleep,  but  without  the  power  of  speech  in  it. 

At  last  arrived  tlie  day  of  her  thirteenth  bath.  Until  now,  all  that  she 
had  commanded  or  predicted  in  her  transfigured  hours  had  been  most 
punctually  fulfilled.  Now  was  the  last  to  be  accomplished.  The  count 
and  prince  came  to  me  early  in  the  morning,  in  order  to  remind  me  of  the 
speedy  delivery  of  my  amulet,  i must  show  it  to  them.  They  did  not 
leave  me  for  a moment  the  whole  morning,  as  if,  being  now  so  near  the 
long-desired  goal,  they  had  suddenly  become  mistrustful,  and  feared  I 
might,  as  regarded  the  sacrifice,  change  my  mind,  or  that  the  relic  might 
accidentally  be  lost.  The  minutes  were  counted  as  soon  as  the  news  came 
that  the  countess  was  in  the  bath.  When  she  had  reposed  some  hours 
afttr  her  bath,  she  was  conducted  by  us  to  the  castle.  She  was  uncom- 
monly gay — almost  mischievous.  Having  been  told  that  she  was  to 
receive  a present  from  me  in  the  seventh  hour,  which  she  must  wear  ail 
her  life.  She  was  delighted  as  a child  at  a gift;  and  teased  me,  jestingly, 
with  the  faithlessness  I committed  towards  my  chosen  one,  whose  present 
I gave  to  another. 

It  struck  twelve!  The  seventh  hour  had  arrived.  We  were  in  the 
bright  garden  saloon.  The  count,  the  prince,  and  the  women  of  the 
countess  were  present. 

“Delay  no  longer,”  cried  the  count,  “the  moment  which  is  to  be  the 
last  of  Hortensia’s  sufferings  and  the  first  of  my  happiness.” 

I drew  the  dear  medallion  from  my  breast,  where  I had  carried  it  so 
long;  and  loosening  the  golden  chain  from  my  neck,  pressed,  not  without 
a sorrowful  feeling,  a kiss  upon  the  glass,  and  delivered  it  to  the  countess. 

Hortensia  took  it,  and  as  her  look  fell  on  the  dried  rose,  a sudden  and 
fiery  red  spread  over  her  face.  She  bowed  gently  towards  me,  as  if  she 
would  thank  me — but  in  her  features  might  be  discovered  a surprise  or 
confusion,  which  she  appeared  to  endeavour  to  conceal.  She  stammered 
some  words,  and  then  suddenly  withdrew  with  her  women.  The  count 
and  prince  were  all  gratitude  towards  me.  They  had  arranged  for  the 
evening  a little  festival  at  the  castle,  to  which  some  noble  families  from 
Este  and  Iiovigo  were  invited. 

In  the  meantime  we  expected  long,  and  in  vain,  tho  reappearance  of 
the  countess.  After  an  hour  we  learnt,  that  as  soon  as  she  had  put  0Ci  the 
medallion,  she  had  fallen  into  a sweet  and  profound  sleep.  Two,  three, 
four  hours  passed — the  invited  guests  had  assembled,  but  Hortensia  did 
not  awake.  The  count  in  great  disquiet  ventured  to  go  himself  to  her 
bed.  As  he  found  her  in  a deep  and  quiet  slumber,  he  feared  to  disturb 
her.  The  fete  passed  over  without  Hortensia’s  presence — though,  without 
her,  half  the  pleasure  was  < anting.  Hortensia  still  slept  as  they  separated 
about  midnight,  and  even  the  following  morning  sao  was  still  in  the 
same  sound  sleep.  No  noise  affected  her.  The  count  was  in  great 
agony.  My  uneasiness  was  no  less.  A physician  was  called,  who  assured 
us  that  the  countess  slept  a sound  and  refreshing  sleep — both  her  colour 
and  pulse  announced  the  most  perfect  health.  Mid-day  and  evening  came 
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— yet  Hortensia  did  not  awake!  The  repeated  assurances  of  the  physician 
that  the  countess  was  manifestly  in  perfect  health,  were  necessary  to  quiet 
us.  The  night  came  and  passed.  The  next  morning  rejoicings  echoed 
through  the  castle,  as  Hortensia’s  women  announced  her  cheerful  waking. 
Every  one  hurried  forward,  and  wished  the  restored  one  joy. 

New  Enchantments. 

Why  should  I not  say  it  ? During  the  universal  joy  I alone  was  sad. 
Alas  ! it  was  more  than  sadness.  The  engagements  into  which  I had  entered 
with  the  Count  Yon  Hormegg  were  now  at  an  end.  I could  take  my 
departure  whenever  I pleased,  and  I had  often  enough  expressed  my  wish 
and  intention  of  so  doing.  Everybody  expected  that  I would  keep  my 
word  ; but  to  breathe  in  her  neighbourhood,  seemed  to  me  the  most 
enviable  of  all  lots — to  receive  a glance  of  hers  was  nourishment  to  the 
flame  of  my  life — to  go  away  from  her  was  a sentence  of  death. 

I thought  of  her  approaching  marriage  with  the  prince,  and  the  fickle- 
ness of  the  weak  count;  I thought  of  my  own  honour — of  my  love  of 
freedom;  and  my  manly  pride  arose.  I was  decided  to  leave  that  place 
as  soon  as  possible.  I resolved  to  fly.  I saw  before  me  an  eternity  of 
misery;  but  I preferred  to  bid  joy  a life-long  farewell,  to  becoming  con- 
temptible in  my  own  estimation. 

I found  Hortensia  in  the  garden  of  the  castle.  I trembled  gently  as  I 
approached  her  to  offer  my  congratulations.  She  stood  apart  from  her 
maidens,  looking  thoughtfully  upon  a bed  of  flowers,  and  appeared  fresher 
and  more  blooming  than  I had  ever  seen  her,  as  if  animated  by  a new  life. 
She  was  not  aware  of  my  presence  until  I spoke. 

“ How  you  frightened  me!”  said  she,  smiling,  and  with  some  embarrass- 
ment, while  a deep  blush  overspread  her  cheeks. 

“ My  dear  countess,  I also  would  wish  you  joy.  My  congratula- 
tions  ” 

I could  say  no  more,  for  my  voice  trembled — my  thoughts  became 
confused.  I could  not  support  her  looks,  which  penetrated  into  the  depths 
of  my  heart.  With  some  difficulty  I stammered  out  my  excuses  for 
having  disturbed  her. 

She  looked  at  me  silently;  and,  after  a long  pause,  said,  “You  speak  of 
oy,  my  friend;  but  are  you  happy?” 

“ Yes,  in  having  restored  you  from  a sickness  under  which  you  have 
suffered  so  long.  In  a few  days  I must  depart,  and  in  other  lands,  if 
possible,  become  master  over  myself,  for  I belong  to  no  one  now.  My  vow 
is  redeemed. 

“Are  you  in  earnest,  dear  Faust?  I hope  you  will  not  leave  us.  How 
can  you  say  that  you  belong  to  no  one?  Have  you  not  bound  11s  to  you 
by  all  the  ties  of  gratitude?  What  forces  you  to  separate  from  us?” 

I laid  my  hand  upon  my  heart;  my  eyes  fell  to  the  ground — I could 
not  speak. 

“You  will  stay  with  us  Eaust,  will  you  not?” 

“ I dare  not.” 

“And  if  I entreat  you,  Faust  ?” 

“ Eor,Heaven’s  sake,  gracious  countess — do  not  entreat,  do  not  command 

me.  I can  only  be  happy  when  I no,  I must  go  hence!” 

“You  are  not  happy  with  us?  and  yet  no  other  employment,  no  other 
duty  calls  you  away  from  us?” 

“ Duty  towards  myself.” 

“ Go,  then,  Faust;  I have  been  mistaken  in  you.  I thought  that  we 
held  some  place  in  your  heart.” 

“ Gracious  countess,  if  you  knew  the  effect  of  your  words,  j’ou  would 
spare  me  out  of  compassion!” 

“ Then  I must  be  silent,  Faust.  Go!  but  you  do  me  great  wrong.” 
Saying  these  words,  she  turned  away  from  me.  I ventured  to  follow 
her,  and  begged  that  she  would  not  be  angry  with  me.  Tears  were 
falling  from  her  eyes.  I was  frightened.  With  clasped  hands,  I begged 
her  not  to  be  offended  with  me.  “ Command  me,”  said  I,  “ I will  obey. 
Do  you  desire  me  to  remain?  With  pleasure  I offer  up  my  inward  peace, 
the  happiness  of  my  life,  to  this  command!” 

“ Go,  Faust;  I would  force  no  one.  You  do  not  stay  with  us  willingly.” 
“ Oh,  countess,  do  not  drive  a man  to  despair.” 

“ Faust,  when  will  you  leave?” 

“ To-morrow — to-day!  ” 

“ No,  no,  Faust!”  said  she,  softly,  and  approached  nearer  to  me;  “I 

place  no  value  upon  my  health,  which  is  your  gift,  if  you Faust!  you 

will  remain; — at  least  a few  more  days?”  She  said  this  in  such  a soft, 
beseeching  voice,  and  looked  at  me  so  wistfully  with  her  tearful  eyes,  that 
I was  no  longer  master  of  my  own  will. 

“ I remain.” 

“ But  willingly?” 

“ With  rapture.” 

“Good!— now  leave  me  a moment,  Faust.  You  have  made  me  quite 
sad.  But  do  not  leave  the  garden.  I only  wish  to  recover  myself.” 

With  these  ■words  she  left  me,  and  disappeared  among  the  blooming 
orange-trees. 

I remained  standing  in  the  same  place  for  a long  time,  as  if  in  a dream. 
I had  never  heard  the  countess  make  use  of  such  language  before,  nor  was 
it  the  mere  language  of  politeness.  The  idea  of  possessing  a place  in  her 
heart  set  my  blood  on  (ire.  Her  solicitations  for  me  to  remain — those 
tears — and — something  indescribable,  something  peculiar;  her  behaviour, 
her  movements,  her  voice,  spoke  a strange  language — a language  without 
words,  but  which  expressed  more  than  words.  I understood  it  not,  and 
yet  I understood  all.  I doubted,  and  yet  I was  certain.  I ‘oined  the 


j other  young  women;  and  after  walking  up  and  down  the  alley  for  about 
ten  minutes,  the  countess  approached  us  gaily  and  with  quick  steps.  Her 
graceful  figure  floated  midst  white  drapery,  that  in  the  sun’s  full  rays  made 
her  seem  like  one  of  those  beings  that  llaphael  painted  from  his  dreams. 
In  her  hand  she  held  a bunch  of  pinks,  roses,  and  the  blue  vanilla  blossom. 
“I  have  plucked  you  a few  flowers,  dear  Faust,”  said  she  to  me;  “do  not 
disdain  them.  I give  them  to  you  with  quite  other  feelings  from  those  I 
felt  while  giving  you  the  rose  during  my  sickness.  But  I should  not 
remind  you  of  that,  my  dear  doctor:  I worried  you  then  so  much  with  my 
childish  caprices.  I remember  it,  however,  very  dutifully,  that  I may 
make  it  up.  Oh,  how  much  I have  to  atone  for!  Now  give  me  one  arm, 
and  Miss  Cecilia  the  other.”  That  was  the  name  of  her  companion.  As 
we  walked  about,  joking  and  chattiDg  gaily,  the  count  joined  us,  and  soon 
after  the  prince. 

Never  was  Hortensia  more  lovely  than  on  this,  the  first  day  of  her 
recovered  health.  She  addressed  her  father  with  tender  respect,  her  com- 
panions with  friendly  confidence,  the  prince  with  great  politeness  and 
kindness;  but  to  me  she  always  made  some  demonstration  of  gratitude. 
Not  that  she  thanked  me  in  words,  but  it  was  the  manner  in  which  she 
spoke.  Whenever  she  turned  to  me  there  was  something  indescribably 
cordial  in  her  tones  and  words — something  sisterly  and  confiding  in  her 
looks  and  manner — an  attention  paid  to  my  happiness  and  wishes,  that  was 
never  altered  by  her  father’s  presence,  or  that  of  the  prince.  She 
continued  it  with  ingenuousness  and  sincerity,  as  if  it  could  not  be 
otherwise. 

In  festivities  and  pleasure  we  passed  some  delightful  days.  Hortensia’s 
behaviour  towards  me  did  not  change.  Even  I,  who  was  fluttering 
betwixt  the  cold  laws  of  respect  and  the  warmth  of  passion,  felt  an  inward 
strength  and  peace  from  her  society  that  had  never  been  mine  since  I had 
first  seen  this  wonderful  woman.  Her  innocence  and  sincerity  made  me 
more  candid  and  truthful;  her  sisterly  confidence  gave  me  some  fraternal 
rights.  She  did  not  conceal  that  her  heart  was  full  of  the  purest  affection 
for  me.  Still  less  did  I conceal  my  own  feelings;  but  I did  not  dare  to 
betray  their  depth.  And  yet — oh,  who  could  withstand  such  charms? — 
I was  betrayed. 

The  visitors  to  the  Baths  of  Battaglia  are  accustomed  to  assemble  on 
flue  evenings  before  the  great  cafe,  and  take  refreshments  in  the  open 
air.  , 

People  were  sitting  in  a half  circle  in  the  open  street  indulging  in 
unrestrained  conversation.  As  is  always  the  case  in  Italy,  the  tinkling  of 
guitars,  mandolins,  and  the  sound  of  voices  singing,  were  to  be  heard  in 
every  direction.  Music  sounded  in  the  great  coffee-house;  its  doors  and 
windows  illuminated  the  street. 

After  the  prince  had  left  us  earlier  than  usual  one  evening,  the  countess 
took  a notion  to  visit  this  assembly.  I had  already  gone  to  my  room,  and 
sat  dreaming  over  my  destiny,  and  holding  in  my  hands  the  bunch  of 
flowers.  My  door  was  partly  open;  the  light  burned  dimly.  Hortensia 
and  Cecilia  saw  me  in  passing,  and  watched  me  for  a while.  Then  they 
entered  softly — but  I did  not  notice  them  until  they  stood  exactly  before 
me— and,  laughing  and  jesting  at  my  surprise,  declared  that  I must  accom- 
pany them  to  town.  Hortensia  recognised  the  flowers,  took  them  from  the 
table  where  I had  thrown  them,  and,  withered  as  they  were,  placed  them 
on  her  bosom.  We  went  down  to  Battaglia,  and  mingled  with  the 
company. 

Here  it  happened  that,  in  conversing  with  persons  of  her  acquaintance, 
Cecilia  separated  from  us.  Neither  Hortensia  nor  I were  sorry.  Leaning 
upon  my  arm,  she  wandered  about  midst  the  moving  crowd  until  she  was 
tirc-d.  We  then  seated  ourselves  aside  on  a low  bench,  under  an  elm-tree. 
The  moon  shone  through  the  branches  upon  Hortensia’s  beautiful  face, 
and  upon  the  withered  flowers  in  her  bosom. 

“ Will  you  rob  me  of  that  which  you  have  given  me?”  said  I,  pointing  to 
the  bouquet. 

She  looked  at  me  long,  with  serious  and  thoughtful  earnestness,  and 
replied,  “It  always  appears  to  me  as  if  I could  neither  give  you  anything 
nor  take  anything  from  you.  Is  it  not  sometimes  so  with  you?” 

This  answer  and  question,  so  quietly  and  gently  thrown  out, 
embarrassed  and  kept  me  silent.  My  respect  would  scarcely  allow  me  to 
touch  upon  what  had  so  agreeable  a meaning.  She  repeated  the  question. 

“Alas,  it  is  so,  indeed,  with  me!”  said  I.  “When  I see  the  gulf  between  us 
two,  and  the  rank  that  keeps  me  at  a distance,  I always  feel  thus.  Who 
can  take  away  from  or  give  to  the  gods  that  which  they  have  not  always 
possessed?” 

Her  eyes  opened  with  surprise.  “Why  do  you  talk  of  the  gods,  Eaust? 
No  one  can  give  to  or  take  from  themselves.” 

“ From  one’s  self?”  said  I,  with  an  uncertain  voice.  “ You  must  know 
then,  that  you  have  made  me  your  own  property.” 

“ I do  not  know  myself  exactly  how  it  is,”  was  her  answer,  and  she  cast 
down  her  eyes. 

“But  I do  know  how  it  is,  dear  countess!  The  enchantment  which 
ruled  over  us  is  not  dispelled;  it  has  only  changed  its  mode  of  action.  In 
your  trances,  I formerly  governed  your  will ; now  you  rule  over  mine.  I 
only  live  in  your  presence.  I can  do  nothing — I am  nothing  without  you. 
Be  offended  if  you  will,  at  this  avowal;  it  is  a crime  to  the  world’s  eye,  but 
not  in  God’s!  For  what  I do  is  at  your  command.  Can  I dissemble 
before  you?  And  if  it  is  a crime  that  my  soul  is  so  bound  up  in  your 
being,  countess,  it  is  not  my  crime.” 

She  turned  away  her  head,  and  raised  her  hand,  with  a sign  for  me  to  be 
silent,  I had  raised  mine  at  the  same  moment,  to  cover  my  eyes,  that 
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were  dimmed  with  tears,  and  our  upraised  hands  sank  down  clasped 
together.  We  were  silent,  tor  reason  was  lost  under  the  influence  of 
powerful  passion.  I had  betrayed  that  passion;  but  Hortensia  had  forgiven 
me. 

Cecilia  recalled  us  to  ourselves.  We  walked  silently  back  to  the  castle. 
As  we  separated,  the  countess  said,  softly  and  sadly,  u I have  obtained 
health  through  your  means,  only  to  suffer  the  more!” 


(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


R.  Tuetfokd. — We  do  not  know  any  such  school  “ where  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of 
the  child  have  each  and  all  their  true  development,”  and  we  do  not  recommend  any 
new  fangled  systems  of  teaching  upon  individual  authority.  Children  intended  for 
the  world  should  receive  the  common  education  of  the  world.  With  all  its  faults  it  is 
generally  the  best.  The  true  development,  as  it  is  called,  is  better  conducted  at 
home.  If  not  there,  there  is  no  hope  of  it  elsewhere.  Parents  are  the  real  teachers 
of  character.  They  give  it,  and  they  form  it. 

Rosalba. — “ A lady  leaves  her  lover  upon  the  entering  of  some  friends  into  the  room, 
and  sits  by  them  the  rest  of  the  evening.  The  friends  who  come,  are  persons  she 
has  an  opportunity  of  seeing  daily.  I shall  be  glad  to  know  if  such  conduct  be  or  be 
not  a positive  insult?”  The  lady,  perhaps,  likes  best  to  be  courted  alone,  and  in  this 
we  think  she  is  perfectly  right.  We  protest  against  all  public  courtship,  and  we  call 
it  public  when  there  is  a third  party  present.  The  lover  best  knows  whether  it  is 
an  insult  or  not.  Lovers  understand  one  another.  We  should  not  regard  it  as  an 
insult  if  delicately  done.  If  we  were  preferred,  we  should  like  no  one  else  to  perceive 
the  preference,  or  to  be  wounded  by  it. 

M.  R.  will  find  difficulties  gradually  vanish  as  he  proceeds.  If  he  has  three  Latin  gram- 
mars, and  cannot  get  on,  he  will  get  on  worse  with  ffiur.  In  one  cf  his  examples  he 
has  given  vir  quis  instead  of  vir  qui.  If  so  printed  in  his  grammar  it  must  be  wrong. 
Zumpt’s  Latin  Grammar  is  said  by  many  to  be  the  best;  but  it  is  expensive  and 
large.  We  consider  the  small  grammars  as  always  best  for  beginners. 

Emily  is  a bit  of  a cockney.  She  wants  to  know  if  “ Sir  Richard  Harkwright  invented 
calico.'’  Sir  Richard  Arkwright,  a barber,  a shaver,  invented  the  spinning  jenny, 
which  has  wonderfully  increased  the  amount  of  calicoes.  He  died  in  1792,  very  rich. 
Perhaps  it  was  he  who  taught  the  drapers  to  shave  the  ladies. 

Belinda. — “ Sir,  do  you  think  farmers'  and  tradesmen’s  daughters  ought  to  wear  feathers 
in  their  bonnets?  Don’t  you  think  we  should  look  more  consistent  with  a neat 
ribbon,  especially  now  the  farmers  say,  “times  are  so  bad  Also,  do  not  coarse 
hands  ill  become  rings  ? Ought  those  who  do  much  household  work  to  wear  them  ?” 
The  ladies  are  all  fond  of  something  showy.  Even  three  thousand  years  ago,  the  fair 
Jewesses  seem  to  have  worn  music  bells  at  their  ankles.  Isaiah  says,  “ The 
daughters  of  Zion  are  haughty,  and  walk  with  stretched-out  necks,  mincing  it  as  they 
go,  and  making  a tinkling  with  their  feet.”  In  the  middle  ages,  the  monks  sometimes 
preached  powerfully  against  feminine  ornaments  (St.  Thomas  Aquinas  especially). 
The  fair  culprits  were  often  so  affected,  as  to  tear  off  their  top-knots  during  the  dis- 
course. But  when  the  tears  were  dried  up  the  top-knots  grew  up  again.  Fashion  lias 
now  conquered.  Even  the  Quakeresses  are  capitulating.  However,  it  fortunately 
happens,  that  with  all  their  silks,  feathers,  and  satins,  some  ladies  cannot  make  them- 
selves look  well,  and  it  is  rather  a bad  omen  when  the  artificial  decorations  begin  to 
multiply.  They  destroy  the  poetry  of  beauty. 

Delta  is  very  amusing  on  the  emulative  system  of  school  government.  “ Only  let  a teacher 
give  notice  that  divers  caps,  boots,  pianofortes,  or  even  penny  buns  are  to  be  given 
away,  and  pro  tem  [for  the  time]  the  school  is  flocked  with  children.  The  mothers  are 
mad  after  them.  The  town  is  in  a 3tate  of  feverish  excitement.  I have  lost  several 
upon  the  very  plea,  that  nothing  is  to  bo  got  at  that  school,  i.e.,  in  the  eating  line.  I 
once  had  an  opponent,  a schoolmaster,  who  gave  monthly  trifles  as  rewards  of  merit 
(that  is,  according  to  the  new  meaning  of  words).  His  school  succeeded  admirably. 
He  had  about  120.  It  was  only  last  Ash  'Wednesday  that  penny  rolls  were  to  be 
given  away  at  a church  two  miles  distant,  and  with  half  a dozen  exceptions,  all  the 
boys  [Delta’s,  we  suppose]  were  absent,  with  the  sanction  of  their  mothers.” 
We  inquired  yesterday  of  a very  successful  teacher  in  London,  who  is  a great 
favourite  with  his  boys,  if  he  used  the  rod.  “A  little,”  he  replied.  “ What  can  you  do 
with  some  little  monkeys  ? You  can’t  reason  with  them,  and  you  have  not  time  if  you 
could.  Just  give  them  a whack,  and  they  reason  with  themselves.” 

Louisa  K. — “Between  you  and  I,”  is  a vulgarism  that  is  very  prevalent.  It  does  not 
sound  better  than  the  accurate  form  in  our  ears,  and  it.  smacks  a little  of  ignorance. 
We  always  prefer  accurate  to  inaccurate  language.  “ Me  and  my  wife,”  is  another 
vulgarism  perfectly  parallel  with  it.  How  does  that  sound?  Louisa  is  quite  right  to 
correct  such  errors.  We  want  a great  many  teachers  to  drill  the  people.  But  it 
requires  considerable  patience  to  be  a drill-sergeant,  for  many  of  the  creatures  are  so 
obstinate  and  donkey- headed,  that  they  speak  wrong  on  purpose  when  they  know 
that  it  annoys  you.  It  is  no  easy  matter  correcting  even  one  habitual  blunder.  You 
might  drill  a cockney  for  ten  years  before  you  taught  him  to  say  saw  instead  of  sor. 
“ I sor  it  yesterday.”  Louisa  wanteLto  drill  a politician,  too— to  make  him  hold  his 
tongue  ; no  easy  matter  in  these  private  opinion  times,  when  every  man  thinks  for 
himself,  and  “ won’t  pin  his  faith  to  no  man’s  sleeve.”  The  best  way  to  stop  a 
politician  is  to  agree  with  him.  “ That’s  right,  Jack,  go  it— give  it  ’em  well — bravo.” 

Caledon,  from  within  cannon-shot  of  Glasgow  College,  informs  us  that  C cesar  is 
pronounced  Seezer  in  Scotch  Latin.  Does  Caledon  mean  to  assert  that  in  Scotland  ae 
is  pronounced  as  in  England  ee,  in  reading  Latin?  If  so,  a revolution  has  taken 
place,  and  we  have  not  heard  of  it.  In  conversation,  the  Scotch  call  Julius  Ceesar, 
Julius  Seezer  ; just  as  they  call  an  octavo  book  an  octayvo , but  this  is  a departure  from 
the  rule,  which  makes  the  latter  word  in  Latin  oclaw-vo , or  octah-vo.  There  is  a dis- 
crepancy between  the  conversational  and  Latin  pronunciation,  we  allow ; but  that  Latin 
is  read  as  Caledon  seems  to  assert,  throughout  all  Scotland,  is  what  we  do  not  believe, 
even  though  the  information  comes  from  within  ten  minutes’  walk  of  the  most  venerable 
university  in  Scotland.  Credat  Judccus.  That  it  was  ever  so  read  is  a still  greater 
Jib.  The  grammatical  question  is  a mere  conversational  dilemma,  which  is  wrong 
either  way,  and  therefore  as  right  one  way  as  another. 

F.  G.  S.  is  of  cockney  extraction.  She  wants  to  know  the  difference  between  as  and 
has  / Why  not  between  is  and  his,  or  air  and  hair  / All  her  examples  are  correct.  Jf 
she  has  not  learned  grammar  by  rule,  how  can  we  explain  the  difference?  The  first 
is  a conjunction,  the  second  is  a verb.  The  first  cannot  come  after  he,  she,  or  it, 
so  as  to  make  sense— the  latter  can.  We  cannot  say  “she  as;”  but  we  can  say 
“ she  has.” 

Florentine.— “Are  gentlemen  with  light"  hair,  fair  and  tall,  considered  more  fickle 
than  darker  men  ?”  We  will  quote  the  opinion  of  one  who  has  written  upon  such 
subjects,  not  being,  as  yet,  very  clear  upon  the  point  ourselves.  “ The  Celtic,  and  other 
straight  dark-haired  races  are.  I conceive,  capable  of  excitement  to  higher  pitches  of 
intellectual  energy,  than  the  Gothic  fair-haired  race  ; but  then  the  electricity  exciting 
these,  being  as  readily  parted  with  as  received,  renders  this  excitement  to  be  as 
easily  dissipated  as  it  was  conjured  up,  preventing  them  thus  from  mastering  any 
great  object  requiring  a continued  effort  of  the  mind,  like  the  fair-haired  Goths,  who, 
when  once  excited,  can  keep  this  excitement  more  steadily  up,  from  the  greater 
power  they  have  of  retaining  the  electricity  on  which  it  depends.”  This  is  the 


opinion  of  Cunningham  on  electricity  and  magnetism,  and  seems  to  make  fair-haired 
people  least  fickle.  But  much  can  be  said  in  favour  of  the  blacks. 

Aristide. — In  our  remarks  on  fasting,  and  fast-days,  we  had  no  intention  whatever  to 
obtrude  upon  the  province  of  tbe.  pulpit.  Wo  only  gave  some  historical  information, 
w hich  the  pulpit  seldom  or  never  deals  in,  but  avoided  all  controversy  or  theological 
counsel.  It  is  not  our  spirit  to  approve  or  condemn  ms.  The  foil 

words  of  St.  Paul  arc  a good  lesson  to  all  of  us  : “ Him  that  is  w eak  in  the  faith, 
receive  ye  ; but  not  to  doubtful  disputations.  For  one  believeth  that  he  may  cat  all 
things.  Another,  who  is  weak,  eateiii  herbs.  Let  not  him  that  C&tOth  despise  him  that 

^ eatetli  not;  and  let  not  him  that  oateth  not  judge  him  that  eateth.”  V.  batevcr  j Oopla 
do,  let  them  do  it  sincerely  ; and  let  them  be  > i 

thorough  Protestant  in  this  matter,  for  he  said,  in  r<  ;ai  I to  1 g i “Let 

every  man  be  persuaded  in  his  own  mind.”  In  those  days  there  was  evidently  no  rule 
laid  down  by  authority. 

J.  Flaxton.— Dead  colours  are  dull  colours.  A painter  says  his  colouring  is  dead  when 
it  w ants  freshness.  Water  colours  have  a tendency  to  dry  dull,  or  dead.  Much  of  the 
art  in  water-colouring  lies  in  overcoming  this  tendency,  and  preserving  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  tint.  Some  colours  do  not  agree,  and  the  one  deadens  the  other.  An 

earth  colour  is  a dead  colour.  A ploughed  field,  in  a landscape,  would  look  dead. 

Villages  are  the  fairy  land  of  gossip  and  slander.  Noth  r.g  escapes  the  acute  observation 
of  the  ladies  in  such  places.  But  the  moral  effects  are  better  than  the  motives.  Slander 
is  the  police  officer  of  society. 

Blanche  V.  need  not  consult  Johnson  for  pronunciation.  Walker’s  dictionary  is  the 
best.  There  she  will  find  demesne  pronounced  dtinenc , or  demean;  some  call  it 

“domain,”  and  spell  it  so. Caustic  only  burns  off  the  outer  skin.  A black  mole  is 

generally  much  deeper,  and  is  an  indelible  mark— a mark  w hich  will  even  serve  as  an 
evidence  of  identity. 

C.  L. — “During  the  time  of  his  widowhood.’’  Can  widowhood  be  applied  to  a man  ? 
Yes,  for  want  of  a double  word  for  both  genders,  one  must  serve  for  both.  Widow 
has  no  right  (o  be  exclusively  female  It  means  a person  bereft  of  a spouse. 
Widower  is  an  ugly,  barbarous  word,  but  necessary  to  distinguish  sex.  As  no  sex, 
however,  is  implied  in  the  word  widow,  it  is  not  necessarily  involved  in  w idowhood. 
Therefore,  Bailey  defines  widowhood  to  be  the  state  of  a widow  or  widower. 

Eleanor  H.  is  right,  and  the  gentleman  is  wrong.  “ Its  bloom  around  decay,”  is  both 
bad  grammar  and  bad  poetry.  “ It  blooms  around  decay,*'  is  the  true  reading;  for  it 
alludes  to  the  fresh  ivy  growing  round  the  withered  tree. 

Agnes  D.  is  quite  annoyed  with  an  old  gentleman  making  love  to  her.  “ He  will  take 
no  hint,  and  no  rebulf.  She  lias  even  covered  her  face  and  hands  with  soot,  and  put  on 
her  worst  attire,  in  order  to  cool  him — all  to  no  purpose.  Not  even  soot,  and  dust,  and 
unhooked  eyes,  and  torn  clothes,  suffice  to  diminish  the  ardour  and  vehemence  of  his 
passion.  He  sees  the  angel  even  in  disguise— the  goddess  even  in  the  form  of  a fury. 
What  can  she  do  ? Iler  lover  could  easily  give  the  old  gallant  a beating;  but  then  she 
does  not  like  to  hurt  him.”  What  a sad  thing  it  is  to  he  so  attractive  ! A magnet,  ou 
its  travels,  has  enough  to  do,  more  especially  when  it  visits  the  smithies  of  Birmingham. 
Better  be  a good  plain  pair  of  tongs. 

Lombard  is  very  eloquent  in  praise  of  smoking,  and  somewhat  offended  with  us  for 
classing  smokers  with  loungers  and  idlers.  That  smoking  helps  a man  to  think  some- 
times, we  allow.  So  does  biting  the  nails,  which  helps  thought  amazingly ; as  also 
scratching  the  head.  But  smoking,  like  these  two,  is  an  offensive  habit.  It  pollutes 
the  air  of  an  apartment ; and  as  usually  practispd  by  young  men,  it  rather  tends  to 
idling  than  otherwise.  But  there  are  many  honourable  exceptions  amongst  the 
smokers.  When  we  dissuaded  young  ladies  from  choosing  smokers,  we  meant  only 
idling  smokers.  It  is  common  enough  to  say  of  an  idle  young  fellow,  “ Oh,  he  is  a mere 
smoker,  clever  enough  at  a pipe.”  It  was  not  the  aldermen,  but  the  apprentices  that 
we  condemned ; not  the  long  pipes  of  the  fat  citizens,  but  the  darbies,  or  cutties,  as 
the  Scotch  call  them,  of  the  inveterate  fumester.  We  do  not  like  to  see  boys  smoking 
The  jolly  citizens  are  beyond  rebuke.  We  shall  leave  that  to  a most  powerful 
“counterblast”  which  has  recently  appeared,  called  'The  Mysteries  of  Tobacco , in 
which  its  influence  on  the  mind,  body,  and  morals,  it?  filthiness,  expensivencss,  and 
baneful  effects,  are  set  forth  by  a determined  enemy  to  its  use  in  every  shape  or  under 
any  circumstances.  See  also  the  anecdote  of  the  Newfoundlan  1 dog  in  our  last  page. 

Elliott  should  apply  to  an  artist  for  such  information.  Even  if  we  gave  him  an 
answer,  he  ought  not  to  trust  to  it ; it  is  too  professional. 

“ A Bookseller,”  Paternoster  Row. — In  his  short  note  of  about  a dozen  line?,  there  are  a3 
many  orthographical  and  grammatical  errors.  We,  therefore,  consider  the  signature 
as  assumed  ; if  not,  consult  Mayor  now,  and  prosody  may  follow. 

P.  Z.  L. — Formerly  embossed  heads  were  not  allowed  to  pass  unless  with  the  original 
envelope.  That  regulation  has  been  recently  altered. 

P.  M. — It  is  very  true  that  we  answer  many  questions,  but  we  do  not  profess  to  answer 
all.  It  would  be  impossible,  having  neither  time  nor  space. 

J.  B.  N.— Soap  may  be  dissolved  by  the  addition  of  a lit  vie  soda  or  potash,  the  whole 
being  submitted  to  a gentle  heat. 

Hal  does  not  inform  us  where  he  found  it. 

Cuatterton.— Greenwich  Observatory  is  not  open  to  the  public. 

W.  H.  F. — Mr.  Abel  Hey  wood,  of  Oldham  Street,  supplies  complete  sets. 

A.  H. — Ask  one  question  at  a time.  If  a reasonable  one,  it  may  be  considered. 

Josephine. — It  is  the  duty  of  the  bridegroom  to  provide  tbe  wedding  cako. 

J.  S.  S — Each  of  the  (jooks  specified  may  be  had  by  application  to  Mr.  Biggs. 

Unfermented  Bread. — Mrs.  IF.— See  Nos.  1 (>,  81, 83,  &c. 

Ellen  Jt. ; Edwin  11.— Consult  the  index  or  previous  numbers. 

L.  S. ; “A  Lady  G.  J.  Z ; II  P. ; Cesar  ; Drib  ; Mayer  will  find  the  love  Idler  in 
No.  95. — The  articles  sent  have  already  appeared,  or  been  answered. 

Communications  Received.— Mary  W.— Julia.— M.  A.  H.  B.  (certainly  he  can) 
— Elizabeth  D.  (a  hopeless  case). — W.  Wed. — Westonian  (see  No.  151,  p.  745) 
— Richelieu. — Joe  (inquire  of  a loan  society). — Martucci. — W.  Williams.— S.  G. — 
J.  Jacob  (an  impossibility)  — W.  M.  J.  (apply  to  a dentist).— II.  Billiny. — Mabel. — 
J.  D.  S.  B.  (never). — C.  Utiier  (call  for  the  MS) — “A  Husband.” — Harry  U. — 
Ann  T.  (an,  of  course).—  W.  L.  G.— J.  V. — Tjttie. — L.  S.  1).— Lawrence  T. — 
J.  H.  (no).— “ A Working  Man.” — W.  J.  N — II.  E.  P.  (not  worth  cleaning). — 
J.  T.  Gray  (see  No.  149). — J.  T.,  Leeds. — “An  Admirer.” — A.  I’.,  Liverpool  (no). — 
B.  Coate3. — A.  B.,  Scarborough. — T.,  Newark.— P.  T.  II.  C. — Amos.— C.  Holme. — 
Yeacep.—  G.  B F.— J.  Davis  — G.  R.  L — Tapis  (in  London)  —Jos  P.— J.  Slater. — 
T.  B.  11.  G. — W.  Kettle. — C.  E.  I). — Mary  (wo  do  not  remember). — H.  King. — 
Eliza  K. — Benjamin  W. — G.  J.  C.—  Ida.—  P.  Berry  (would  be  a traitor,  and 
deserve  a traitor’s  fate). — W.  Ellis  — G.  B. — H.  J.  C. — G.  B.  F. — T.  H.  B. — Moss. — 
W.  J.  A. — W.  F.  Y.—  Orito.  — .1 . F.— Eva  L —JOSEPHINE.— J.  Sti.ii.l. — C.  W.  J.-- 
“An  Arundelian.”— Sarah  Elizabeth.— H.  Thomas.— J.  Sewell  (an  impossibility). 
— Belinda.— C.  H.  L — “A  Lady  who  has  partaken  of  cold  dinner  on  Sunday.”— 
Georgina  (see  No.  143,  p.  G17). — “Furniture  Polish”  (see  No.  37,  p.  587).— E.  J. — 
J.  1).  S.  B.  (no). — Matilda  (Oct.  25,  1809) — A.  E.  L.— “ A Bright  Y outli  ” (the  left). 
D.  K,.,  Glasgow. — John  Harrop  (no).— W.  A (are  they  original  ?)— J.  Weston. 

Mary;  J.  C.  D. ; Piper;  J A.  Jones;  Dundas  ; F.  It.  S.;  Polyphemus;  Leonora; 
S.  S.  Taylor;  W.  Smart;  T.  S. ; J.  Macdonald;  Sidney  M. ; T.  S.  P.;  Alfred  ; 
“ An  Adventurer ;”  C.  Richardson;  F.  W.  S (very  likely). — Signora  de  B — The 
questions  are  either  inappropriate,  too  trivial,  or  we  arc  unable  to  furnish  tho 
information  required. 

Hertford,  Geraldine  D.,  E.  M.,  Melinda,  G.  Sm  A.  A.,  J.  M. — In  our  next. 

*#*  Answers  to  correspondents  seldom  appear  in  the  following  number,  because  that  is 
gometimos  completed  before  the  preceding  one  is  published. 
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FAMILY  HSR  ALD— USEFUL  INFORMATION 


TMPORTANT  TO  THE  PROVIDENT. — Read  the  Rules  or  get 

J.  the  Prospectus  of  the  BRITISH  BENEVOLENT  BENEFIT  SOCIETY,  enroUed 
by  Act  of  Parliament.  Free  Immediately— No  Fines— No  Spending  Money.  Healthy 
Men,  not  over  3o  years  of  age,  whose  income  is  equal  to  24s.  per  week,  are  invited  to 
join  this  truly  benevolent  Society.  Admission-money,  2s.  Gd.  ; if  over  32,  43. ; Book  of 
Pules,  Is.  Benefits  : — Sickness,  18s.  per  week  ; Death,  £20  ; Wife’s  ditto,  £10  ; Loss  by 
Fire,  £15  ; Lying-in,  30s. ; Superannuation,  or  in  a Workhouse,  4s.  per  week. 

Persons  can  enter  their  names  at  any  time  at  the  bar  of  the  Albion  Tavern,  8,  Duke 
Street,  Grosvenor  Square. — For  Prospectus  or  Forms  to  admit  Country  Members,  apply 
(if  by  letter,  pre-paid,  containing  two  postage-stamps),  to  John  IIadley,  Secretary,  14, 
Exeter  Street,  Strand. 


IVTEXT  OF  KIN.— MANY  MILLIONS  OF  MONEY.— The  UN- 

11  CLAIMED  DIVIDEND  BOOK,  of  the  BANK  of  ENGLAND,  containing  the 
Names,  Addresses,  and  Description  of  upwards  of  20,000  Persons  entitled  to  various 
sums  of  money,  of  all  amounts,  being  the  whole  of  the  UNCLAIMED  DIVIDENDS  of 
the  STOCK  in  the  PUBLIC  FUNDS,  amounting  to  MANY  MILLIONS  of  MONEY, 
which  have  been  accumulating  during  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Centuries,  and 
the  whole  of  which  can  now  be  recovered  by  the  N ext  of  Kin,  carefully  arranged  under 
the  various  letters  of  the  Alphabet.  Price  Is.  each  Book  of  Letters  ; post-free,  4d. 
extra. — Be  careful  in  stating  what  particular  letter  you  require. 

London:  W.  Strange,  21,  Paternoster  Row;  and  all  Booksellers  in  the  Kingdom. 


CHORAL  MEETING. 


EXETER  HALL. 


^UHE  THIRD  GREAT  CHORAL  MEETING  of  the  UPPER 

A SINGING  SCHOOLS,  in  aid  of  the  HOLLAH  TESTIMONIAL  FUND  for  the 
Erection  of  a MUSIC  HALL,  will  be  held  at  Exeter  Hall, 

On  THURSDAY  Evening,  APRIL  2nd,  at  Eight  o’clock. 


Reserved  Seats  Five  Shillings. 

"Western  Gallery . . Half-a-Crown. 

Area  One  Shilling. 


Tickets  may  be  had  of  Mr.  Parker,  Publisher,  445,  West  Strand. 


PERCY  ANECDOTES  AT  HALF-PRICE.— Now  ready,  superbly 

-K  bound,  with  Two  Steel  Portraits,  engraved  by  Fry,  Vol.  I , price  Three  Shillings, 
of  a New  Edition  of  the  PEtiC  Y ANECDOTES,  printed  uniform  with  the  First  Edition, 
of  which  400,000  copies  were  sold,  and  containing  the  same  Letterpress  and  Engravings, 
at  Half  the  Price.  The  PERCY  ANECDOTES  are  also  published  in  Monthly  Parts, 
at  Is.  3d.  each  (half  the  original  price).  Each  Part  contains  a complete  subject. 

Part  II.  is  now  ready. 

London:  G.  Berger,  Holywell  Street,  Strand;  and  all  Booksellers. 


MOLLY  MAGUIRE,  THE  IRISH  INCENDIARY. 

This  day  will  appear,  No.  I.,  price  One  Penny,  of 

THE  MIDNIGHT  RECKONING;  or.  The  Molly  Maguires. 

A A Romance  of  Irish  real  life  at  the  present  day. 

A Portrait  of  O’Connell,  gratis,  with  No.  I. 

London:  G.  Peirce,  310,  Strand;  Hejwood,  Oldham  Street,  Manchester;  Clancy, 
Bedford  Row,  Dublin ; Robinson,  Greenside  Street,  Edinburgh ; Love,  Nelson  Street, 
Glasgow. 

THE  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  WORK  & CHEAPEST  VOLUME  EVER  PUBLISHED. 
Now  ready,  in  a Picloi  ial  IP rapper, 

Life  in  London. 

By  F.  Herbert  TnouNLEr.  Price  One  Shilling  and  Sixpence. 

“ Life  in  London  is  cleverly  written.” — Mirror. 

London:  E.  Dipple,  42,  Holywell  Street,  Strand;  and  all  Booksellers  in  the  Kingdom. 
BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED. 

On  Saturday,  the  4 Hi  of  April,  will  be  issued,  and  continued  Weekly,  16  pages  foolscap 
Ho.,  price  Threepence, 

npHE  TOPIC.  An  entirely  original  periodical;  each  number  being 

*&*  an  Article  by  an  Eminent  Writer,  upon  ihe  prevailing  topic  of  the  day. 

The  TOPIC  will  consist  of  One  Article  each  week,  of  the  same  kind  as  those  of  the 
Quarterly  Reviews ; and  Authors,  whose  talents  have  already  been  acknowledged  in 
such  mediums,  will  alternately  provide  the  requisite  essay. 

The  Topic  of  the  time  will  thus  be  analysed  and  expounded  to  the  fullest  extent,  at 
the  precise  moment  of  its  greatest  interest  to  the  public. 

No.  1. — The  Indian  War;  its  state,  objects,  and  results. 

No.  2. — The  Oregon  Question. 

London Published  for  the  Proprietors,  by  C.  Mitchell,  Red  Lion  Court,  Fleet 
Street;  and  to  be  had  of  ail  Booksellers  and  Newsmen. 


On  March  31  was  published , part  I.,  in  royal  4 to.,  containing  Three  Coloured  Maps,  at 
lice  extraordinary  price  of  One  Shilling, 

GILBERT’S  MODERN  ATLAS  OF  THE  WORLD  FOR  THE 

PEOPLE  ; with  an  Introduction  to  the  Physical  Geography  of  the  Globe,  and  an 
Alphabetical  Index  of  the  Latitudes  and  Longitudes  of  24,u00  Places. 

The  Proprietor  trusts  that  the  public  approval  which  has  been  so  extensively  bestowed 
upon  his  previous  works  on  Geography  will  be  continued  to  the  present  publication.  He  is 
determined  that  it  shall  riot  only  be  by  far  the  cheapest,  but  the  very  best  work  that  has 
ever  been  issued  at  treble  the  price,  either  in  this  or  any  other  country. 

The  distinguishing  features  of  the  work  will  be  : — 

1.  Maps,  beautifully  engraved  on  Steel,  from  original  drawings,  including  very  copious 
and  the  best  accredited  information,  derived  from  geographers  and  travellers  of  decided 
reputation. 

Each  Part  will  contain  Three  Maps,  accurately  coloured  in  outline. 

3.  The  Consulting  Index  of  24,000  places,  which  will  of  itself  be  a Gazetteer  of  Re- 
ference, has  been  compiled  with  the  greatest  care. 

4.  Ihe  Divisional  Maps  of  the  Continents;  each  have  a scale,  showing  the  lineal 
dimensions  of  tfie  respective  countries  in  contrast  with  England.  The  same  Maps  have 
also  the  Points  of  the  Compass,  within  the  cirele  of  whicn  is  introduced  a miniature 
map  oi  the  quarter  ot  the  globe  in  which  the  country  is  situated,  showing  at  a glance 
the  position  and  area  each  particular  empire  or  state  occupies  in  comparison  with  the 
continent  to  which  it  belongs. 

5.  The  work  will  be  completed  in  Eleven  Parts,  and  the  entire  publication  issued  by 
February  1,  1847. 

6.  To  enable  the  public  to  judge  of  the  work,  and  decide  how  far  the  promises  of  the 
Proprietor  are  borne  out  by  the  performance,  he  undertakes  to  supply  every  Bookseller 
in  the  United  Kingdom  with  the  ttrst  two  parts  of  the  work,  through  his  usual  corres- 
pondent or  agent,  on  a distinct  guarantee  to  take  back  ail  unsold  copies  of  these  parts 
up  to  January,  1847.  By  this  arrangement,  every  person  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland  will  be  able  to  command  a sight  oi  the  work,  and  to  decide  with  confidence  on 
the  distinguishing  features  and  merits  of  this  national  undertaking. 

London  : James  Gilbert,  49,  Paternoster  Row  ; G.  Philip,  Liverpool ; John  Menzies, 
Edinburgh;  James  Macleod,  Glasgow;  John  Gumming,  Dublin;  and  of  every  Book- 
seller, Stationer,  & c,  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


FROM  YOUTH  TO  AGE;  OR,  GROWING  OLDER. 


Short  as  human  life  is,  it  is  a little  eternity  to  each  of  us.  We  cannot 
see  the  beginning.  To  look  back  is  like  looking  back  to  time  immemorial. 
We  resemble  a man  in  a long,  dark,  subterraneous  passage,  with  a caudle 
in  his  hand.  The  candle  shows  him  distinctly  the  objects  around  him.  Ho 
faintly  remembers  those  which  he  has  passed;  but  the  way  before  him  is 
veiled  in  the  obscurity  of  darkness  made  visible.  He  walks,  walks,  walks 
on,  till  he  drops  down,  and  his  candle  goes  out. 

When  a child  comes  into  this  world  of  sensation,  everything  must  be  very 
disagreeable  to  its  feelings.  The  light  must  be  oppressive;  hearing  must  ho 
bewildering;  and  clothes  must  be  painful.  Babies  all  dislike  clothes;  and 
are  seldom  better  pleased  than  when  sitting  naked,  on  nurse’s  knee,  en- 
joying the  gentle  stroke  of  her  hands  and  the  genial  warmth  of  the  fire. 
Life  is  a burden  to  the  little  creatures  from  the  very  beginning;  and  they 
cry  so  soon  as  they  enter  into  the  world.  For  weeks  their  sight  is  of  little 
use  to  them.  They  receive  the  light,  but  they  cannot  see.  They  hear  a 
noise,  but  they  cannot  distinguish  sounds.  Language  has  less  meaning  to 
them  than  a foreign  tongue  has  to  us;  for  neiihcr  sound,  nor  gesture,  nor 
expression  has  to  them  any  meaning  whatever.  They  have  everything  to 
learn;  and  all,  too,  without  a master.  Who  can  teach  the  little  baby  to 
turn  its  eyes  and  look  at  the  candle  or  the  gewgaw?  Who  can  teach  it 
to  distinguish  one  sound  from  another?  Who  can  converse  with  an  infant 
mind?  Who  can  descend  into  the  profound  simplicity  and  littleness  of  its 
inexperienced  nature?  Nature  herself,  the  universal  mother,  alone  can  do 
it.  She  is  the  first  instructor;  she  alone  prepares  it  for  communion  with 
us.  But  she  delights  to  throw  a veil  upon  all  her  proceedings,  and  she 
hides  this  early  process  of  instruction  from  us  ali.  It  is  unperceivod  by 
us,  and  it  is  not  imprinted  on  the  memory  of  the  child.  For  this  reason, 
we  see  no  beginning  to  life,  and  we  look  back  as  if  into  eternity. 

The  time  of  youth  is  much  longer  than  that  of  manhood  and  woman- 
hood. Ten  years  are  a long,  long  time  to  a child  of  ten.  It  is  a life-time  in 
advance.  It  is  farther  forward  than  he  can  look  back;  and  in  looking 
back  from  ten  years  of  age,  minutes  are  hours  aud  hours  are  days.  It  is 
a time  of  great  mental  curiosity  and  excitement — when  every  step  that  wo 
take  is  teaching  us  something;  when  all  nature  and  society  are  clothed  with 
romance;  when  bearded  men  are  looked  up  to  with  reverence,  and  matrons 
with  respect;  when  hope  begins  to  tell  flattering  tales,  and  whisper  expec- 
tations of  coming  importance.  We  then  begin  to  feel  anxious  about  our 
growth;  we  waut  to  get  up;  we  measure  our  height  day  by  day  with 
almost  fretful  impatience.  At  fourteen  or  fifteen  we  mark  it  on  the  wall; 
and  then,  perhaps,  we  discover,  for  the  first  time,  that  we  have  really 
grown  half  an  inch  in  a day.  We  run  to  announce  the  important  fact. 
“Oh,  mother!  I’ve  grown  half  an  inch  since  yesterday!”  “Nonsense, 
child!”  “ It  is  true,  though!  Come,  aud  see  the  mark.  Last  night  I was 
there;  and  now  this  morning  I am  here — half  an  inch  or  three-quarters 
taller!”  Evening  comes,  aud  the  anxious  boy  goes  to  the  measurement 
again,  fearful  lest  he  should  be  mistaken.  Alas!  fie  is  mistaken.  Wfiat 
a sad  disappointment!  H®  is  down  at  least  half  an  inch  since  morning. 
“ How  is  tins,  mother?  I am  shorter  than  I was  in  the  morning!”  “I 
don’t  know,  child,  except  that  your  measurement  is  not  correct.”  “No, 
that  is  not  it.  I am  sure  of  the  measure.  1 cannot  touch  tfie  nail  with 
my  head  now.”  He  asks  his  father,  and  his  father  tells  him  that  we  are 
ali  taller  in  the  morning  than  in  the  evening— that  the  spine  is  lengthened 
as  well  as  strengthened  by  the  repose  of  tfie  night;  and  gives  way  and 
sinks  with  its  own  weight  during  the  erect  position  of  the  day.  And  this 
is  an  emblem  o1  life  itself;  for  old  age  is  shorter  than  manhood,  and 
shortens  first,  and  bends  afterwards,  till,  in  the  very  eged,  it  seems  to  coil 
up  into  the  form  of  a circle.  We  have  seen  an  old  woman,  of  a hundred 
aud  more  years  of  age,  almost  like  a hoop. 

We  look  with  ionging  anxiety  for  manhood  and  womanhood.  We  watch 
with  deep  interest  tfie  growth  of  the  young  moustaches,  the  beard,  and  the 
whisker.  We  examine  our  locks,  our  complexion,  our  eyes,  our  neck  and 
shoulders,  our  fingers  and  nails,  and  compare  them  with  those  of  our  own 
years — sometimes,  perhaps,  with  satisfaction,  and  sometimes  with  a feeling 
of  great  disappointment.  But  we  are  never  done  with  trying  to  discover; 
for,  with  all  our  means  of  self-examination,  we  can  never  see  ourselves  as 
we  see  others.  But  in  this  hopeful  aud  sauguine  season  we  are  generally 
prone  to  overrate  our  own  merits,  unless  we  happen  to  have  been  well 
tested  at  school  amongst  our  companions.  And  here  lies  the  benefit  of  a 
public  education.  We  sooner  learn  to  know  our  own  relative  worth — our 
memory,  our  quickness  of  apprehension,  our  readiness  of  retort,  our  sen- 
sitiveness to  ridicule  or  contempt,  our  courage  and  bodily  strength,  our 
emulation,  our  mastering  or  obeying  nature.  All  this  we  learn  positively, 
from  experience,  in  a public  school — that  is,  in  general  society;  and  it  is 


AND  AMUSEMENT  FOR  THE  MILLION 


most  valuable  knowledge — not  less  valuable  than  that  which  we  receive 
from  the  lessons  and  the  rod  of  the  Dominie  or  the  governess.  But  there  is 
no  knowledge  so  difficult  to  acquire  as  self-knowledge—  no  discovery  so  diffi- 
cult a3  that  of  our  own  moral  and  intellectual  value,  or  even  our  real  amount 
of  personal  beauty.  Ladies,  when  school- season  is  over,  and  womanhood 
begins,  begin  to  be  flattered;  and  they  are  apt  to  believe  the  fine  speeches 
which  they  hear — the  cant  phraseology  of  knight-errantry,  handed  down 
by  tradition  amongst  the  class  of  lady-killers.  These  gentlemen  try  it  on, 
and  increase  the  dose  by  little  and  little,  to  ascertain  how  much  the  patient 
can  bear.  She  is  then  known.  Some  ladies  pretend  to  hate  flattery ; but 
the  pretenders  are  not  always  realists.  Others  candidly  avow  their  love  of 
it;  for  even  when  they  know  it  to  be  false,  and  laugh  at  the  extravagance 
of  it,  it  always  seems  to  flow  from  a kind  disposition;  and  if  we  could 
view  flattery  in  this  light,  there  would  be  no  harm  in  it.  These  are  the 
ladies  that  we  should  be  disposed  to  flatter— those  who  love  the  kind  soul 
and  spirit  of  flattery,  but  have  too  much  good  sense  to  abuse  the  popular 
figures  of  speech  by  too  gross  and  personal  an  application  of  their  meaning 
to  themselves. 

If  ladies  have  their  difficulties  at  this  opening  season  of  maturity,  so 
have  gentlemen.  And  the  difficulties  of  man,  to  whom  belongs  the 
initiative  by  nature,  are  particularly  distressing  to  many  sensitive  and 
ingenuous  minds.  They  fear,  they  tremble  to  enter  the  society  of  ladies. 
They  would  encounter  any  ordinary  personal  danger  sooner  than  go  into 
a young  and  lively  company  of  feminine  critics,  where  even  the  over 
anxiety  to  shine  would  make  them  dull  and  awkward,  and  where  the  half 
concealed  smile  or  titter  of  some  cruel  but  pretty  little  wag,  would  almost 
provoke  them  to  some  act  of  insolence.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  are 
bold  and  self-confident  on  these  occasions,  have  numerous  mortifications  to 
meet,  many  haughty  airs  to  encounter,  many  refusals  of  proffered  attention 
to  endure,  and  many  powerful  reasons  for  solitary  resentment,  and 
perhaps  even  swearing  at  what  in  their  evil  humour  they  call  the  proud, 
vain,  peevish,  conceited,  empty  spirit  of  the  dressed  dolls  of  feminine 
humanity. 

Now  is  the  time  for  love  and  romance;  and,  as  the  poets  would  fain 
make  us  believe,  for  happiness.  But,  alas!  Nature  has  laid  a heavy 
embargo  upon  all  such  enjoy'ment.  With  strong  passions  and  fervid 
imagination,  checked  and  controlled  byr  morality  and  religion,  or  the 
inferior  curb  of  a stern  necessity,  there  is  perhaps  no  period  of  life  in 
which  the  mind  is  more  restless  and  unhappy.  This  is  the  season  of 
melancholy.  Clouds  begin  to  appear,  and  darkness  to  lower.  Anxiety 
about  the  future  gradually  tempers  and  reduces  the  frivolity  of  youth.  If 
not  born  to  fortune,  young  men  and  women  now  begin  to  have  serious 
thoughts  and  forebodings  of  evil.  They  envy  those  who  are  settled  in  life. 
They  fear  that  such  will  never  be  their  lot.  They  pine,  they  mope,  they 
seek  solitude,  sit  in  twilight  at  windows  and  muse,  or  even  take  lonely 
walks,  thinking  and  brooding,  and  knitting  their  brows,  and  beginning  to 
lay  the  first  foundations  of  wrinkled  age.  Yet  this  is  the  season  of  happi- 
ness! So  they  say.  But  the  saying  originates  with  those  who  regard 
muscular  energy  as  the  principal  source  of  happiness,  and  the  dance  and 
quick  step  as  its  natural  expression.  This  is  indeed  the  season  for 
dancing,  an  amusement  particularly  adapted  for  the  young,  the  graceful, 
and  the  beautiful;  and  useful  for  removing  the  awkward  and  the  paiulul 
bashfulness  which  disqualifies  many,  especially  in  early  life,  for  free  and 
social  intercourse.  But  it  is  not  the  season  for  composure  and  tran- 
quillity of  mind,  for  settled  purpose,  zeal  and  enthusiasm,  and  all  the 
higher  order  of  enjoyment,  of  which  they  form  the  real  source.  Youth  is 
a season  of  restlessness;  and  they  who  make  it  the  season  of  greatest 
enjoyment,  must,  we  think,  have  adopted  an  inferior  standard.  It  seems 
almost  cruel  in  Nature  to  have  put  so  much  restraint  upon  the  period  of 
youth.  Young  men  have  then  in  general  small  means  of  enjoyment;  and 
for  want  of  enjoyments  of  a higher  class,  they  are  tempted  to  seek  for 
enjoyments  of  a lower.  The  curiosity  to  see  distant  places,  to  see  new 
and  large  cities,  to  see  mountains  and  lakes,  and  realize  the  dreams  of 
poetry,  is  very  strong  in  youth;  but  how  very  few  can  gratify  even  the 
smallest  of  these  desires  with  a few  shillings  of  pocket  money,  the  utmost 
which  many  young  gentlemen  have  the  means  of  collecting!  They  are 
merely  kept  at  home,  their  imaginations  on  fire,  and  little  water  allowed 
to  diminish  the  intensity  of  the  flame.  No  doubt,  however,  this  is  a wise 
law  of  Nature,  who  pursues  a system  of  restraint  from  infancy  to  old  age, 
and  only  suffers  a few  to  escape  as  a warning  to  others  of  the  destruction 
which  threatens.  The  check  is  equally  strong  on  the  young  ladies.  They 
are  now  anxiously  guarded  by  mothers  and  aunts,  and  other  trustworthy 
personages.  They  are  told  how  very  frail  and  delicate  reputation  is;  how 
fatal  one  false  and  imprudent  step  may  be;  how  dangerous  it  is  even  to 
give  vent  to  their  feelings  in  excess  of  mirth  and  laughter,  or  to  their 
frankness  in  accosting  or  in  answering  young  gentlemen,  or  to  their 
tenderness  in  revealing  by  words  or  deeds  their  secret  feelings.  Now  is 
the  time  for  wearing  cloaks  and  veils,  and  wrapping  themselves  up  in  the 
mystery  of  concealment.  A troublous  and  anxious  time,  however,  it  is,  iu 
which  temale  curiosity  is  even  magnified  by  artificial  means;  and  gazing 
from  the  windows  and  from  between  the  blinds,  prying  and  tittle-tattle 
about  persons  and  persons’  motives,  manners,  and  dress,  become  a 
favourite  amusement  of  the  imprisoned  and  domesticated  sex.  Almost  all 
the  young  ladies  of  romance  are  wrapt  up  in  cloaks  like  Green  Mantle — 
G.  M.,  as  Alan  Fairford  called  her  before  he  knew  her  name;  or  they  are 
shut  up  iu  monasteries  or  castles,  or  watched  by  duennas  in  old  mansion 
houses.  There  is  a mystery  about  them  which  must  not  bo  removed  till 
the  grand  finale,  and  even  then  not  without  exceeding  caution.  This  I 
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mystery  is  the  restraint  which  Nature  ha3  put  upon  youth  in  the  time  of 
its  greatest  danger. 

Nor  is  this  restraint  removed  until  another  is  imposed.  The  restraint  of 
celibacy  and  youth  is  merely  exchanged  for  that  of  marriage  and  mature 
age.  We  are  now  supposed  to  be  settled  in  mind.  Our  destiny  is  partly 
determined,  and  we  have  only  a steady  course  of  industry  and  of  prudence 
to  pursue.  Giddy  young  women  are  all  at  once  transformed  into  sober 
matrons.  Even  romps  become  steady,  affectionate,  and  attentive  mothers. 
Home  is  now  more  delightful  than  abroad.  She  who  was  lately  the  very 
last  to  leave  the  party,  now  gives  the  signal  to  break  up.  She  is  anxious 
to  be  home,  afraid  that  baby  is  crying — that  something  has  gone  wrong  in 
her  absence.  All  her  thoughts  are  centred  in  her  children.  She  rushes  to 
their  beds  so  soon  as  she  returns,  and  commits  not  herself  to  sleep  for  the 
night  till  she  has  seen  them  wrapt  in  their  healthy  slumbers.  This  is  a 
restraint.  The  temptation  is  now  not  to  leave  home,  like  the  young  maid, 
but  to  return  to  it.  The  young  maid  is  seeking  a home,  and  looking  out 
at  the  window,  and  through  the  blinds  for  one.  The  young  mother  has 
found  one.  But  still  the  eye  of  jealousy  watches  her — a new  and  a 
vigilant  eye,  the  eye  of  her  husband — and  this  begets  a new  source  of 
misery  to  her.  It  is  part  of  Nature’s  stern  discipline,  however,  and  is 
morally  useful,  though  sometimes  injurious,  and  even  fatal,  through 
excessive  indulgence.  Man  is  equally  settled  and  sobered  down  by 
marriage.  lie  now  holds  a most  responsible  office;  he  Las  a little 
kingdom  to  govern,  a little  world  to  provide  for.  Now,  if  ever,  he  begins 
to  be  worldly  minded  and  fond  of  money.  He  wants  it  for  his  family. 
He  cannot  have  too  much  for  them.  He  labours,  schemes,  speculates,  and 
dares,  in  courageous  anxiety,  all  to  accumulate  comforts  around  the 
persons  of  those  he  loves;  and,  if  tolerably  prosperous,  perhaps  this  is  the 
happiest  period  of  his  life.  His  mind  and  body  are  in  full  vigour;  he  is 
independent  in  his  resources;  his  family  are  all  in  their  most  interesting 
season.  The  mother  is  in  full  authority.  The  era  of  disobedience  and  of 
self-will  in  the  eldest  son  or  daughter  has  not  yet  begun.  The  infantine 
prattle  is  all  very  humorous  and  amusing.  Hope  is  very  sanguine,  and 
parental  love  forbids  to  fear  that  these  fond  and  affectionate  little 
dependents  can  possibly  in  a few  years  henee  prove  the  source  of  so  much 
anxiety. 

But  a new  era  is  approaching,  and  a grey  hair  now  and  then  announces 
its  coming.  Pa’  is  getting  stout,  and  addresses  his  wife  at  times  by  the 
name  of  “ Old  Girl.”  The  old  girl  is  by  no  means  like  what  she  used  to  be; 
but  here  is  a young  girl  something  like  what  ma’  was  twenty  years  ago,  just 
such  another,  only  ma’  thinks  her  worse,  as  all  old  girls  do.  The  young 
ones  are  all  self-willed,  vain,  conceited,  lazy,  idle,  fond  of  dress,  frivolous, 
imprudent,  and  must  be  watched,  checked,  controlled  by  nature’s  stern 
decrees,  acting  through  the  medium  of  a parent’s  disposition.  Now  advice 
begins.  Age  utters  forth  its  wisdom.  Pa’  and  ma’  turn  moralists  and 
philosophers,  and  they  want  the  young  folks  to  be  moralists  and  philoso- 
phers too;  but  too  much  of  it  makes  the  young  folks  avoid  their  society, 
and,  perhaps,  even  dislike  their  persons.  Alienation  between  parent  and 
child  destroys  the  unity  of  the  household.  Home  is  no  longer  what  it  wa 
to  the  young  people.  Nature  seems  to  be  driving  them  out  by  degrees  to 
seek  a home  for  themselves.  ’Tis  thus  she  acts  with  all  young  animals, 
birds,  and  beasts,  which  are  even  thrust  out  and  abandoned  by  their 
parents  so  soon  as  they  can  provide  for  themselves.  Man,  however,  differs 
from  the  inferior  animals  in  this  respect,  that  it  is  not  at  any  particular 
age  that  he  is  able  to  depend  upon  his  own  resources,  and  provide  a home 
for  himself.  A parent,  thereiore,  i3  in  duty  bound  to  provide  for  the 
child  till  it  find  the  means  of  providing,  and  this  uncertainty  becomes  one 
of  the  greatest  sources  of  anxiety  to  the  wedded  pair. 

When  children  branch  off'  and  find  homes  for  themselves,  parents 
rentw  their  youth;  and  when  health  and  circumstances  permit,  find  new 
and  delight! ul  sources  of  happiness.  The  grand -children  are  sources  of 
even  greater  enjoyment  than  the  children.  There  is  the  love  without  the 
responsibility  and  the  anxiety.  There  is  a quiet  repose  and  steadiness 
about  the  happiness  of  age,  if  the  l.fe  has  been  well  spent,  its  feebleness 
is  not  painful.  The  nervous  system  has  lost  its  acuteness.  Even  in 
mature  years  we  feel  ihat  a burn,  a scald,  a cut,  is  more  tolerublo 
than  it  wa3  in  the  sensitive  period  of  youth.  The  fear  of  approaching 
death,  which  in  youth  we  imagine  must  cause  inquietude  to  Ihe  aged,  is 
very  seldom  the  source  of  much  uneasiness.  We  never  like  to  hear  the 
old  regretting  the  loss  of  their  youth.  It  is  a.  sign  that  they  are  not  living 
their  life  arigbt.  There  are  duties  aijd  pleasures  for  every  age,  and  the 
wise  will  follow  them.  They  will  neither  regret  the  loss  of  youth,  nor 
affect  to  be  y ounger  than  they  are.  When  men  they  will  not  dress  like 
boys,  nor  compete  with  them.  When  matrons,  or  matron-like  maids,  they 
will  not  dress  like  girls.  When  young  women  they  will  not  be  childish, 
and  play  piping  tones  by  way  of  enchantment.  To  be  happy  we  must  be 
true  to  nature,  and  carry  our  age  along  with  us. 

The  end  of  life  is  a melancholy  prospect  to  many,  and  very  frighlful  to 
the  young.  Much  depends  on  the  ideas  inculcated  respecting  hereafter. 
The  fear  of  the  pit-hole  is  the  first  fear  of  childhood;  but  it  does  not  seem 
to  give  any  permanent  uneasiness.  The  fear  of  hereafter,  when  the 
religious  faculty  has  been  developed,  is  stronger;  and  in  some  young 
minds  it  is  powerful  even  to  cowardice.  But  it  has,  in  general,  a good 
moral  tendency.  We  can  scarcely  conceive  Ihe  possibility  of  a social 
system  in  which  man  could  be  raised  much  higher  than  the  animal 
creation,  without  the  idea  of  a religious  responsibility.  In  this  seems  tc 
have  originated  all  that  is  truly  great  and  noble  in  man,  though  mixed  u\ 
with  much  that  is  depraved  and  perverted  by  many  frightful  tradition! 
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FAMILY  HERALD— USEFUL  INFORMATION 


No  man  ever  commanded  the  veneration  of  the  world  without  it.  It  is 
peculiarly  suitable  to  age,  and  adds  immeasurablj'  to  the  dignity  of  the 
grey  hairs,  or  the  hoary  locks.  We  cannot  conceive  the  idea  of  a vener- 
able patriarch  without  it.Nature  teaches  this  spontaneously  to  ail  nations. 
Spiritual  guides  are  called  fathers,  as  if  to  denote  their  venerable 
character;  the  popes  of  Rome  have  almost  always  been  chosen  from 
amongst  the  aged.  Bishops  are  generally,  and  ought  to  be,  men  of  years 
and  experience;  and  divines  who  are  most  renowned  for  piety  and 
doctrine,  are  those  who  early  clothed  themselves  with  the  attributes  of 
age,  and  left  the  world  of  passion  and  of  sensual  pleasure,  before  nature 
seems  to  have  demanded  the  sacrifice.  Age  has  also  been  clothed  with 
wisdom  by  tbe  tradition  of  ages.  And  this  tradition  is  right.  Age  is 
wise;  but  these  scientific  times  have  mistaken  knowledge  for  wisdom,  and 
treated  age  like  a child.  Knowledge,  however,  is  not  wise.  Age  is  wiser. 
Wisdom  is  the  repose  of  the  mind,  the  stillness  of  the  passions;  the 
healthy  action  of  the  spirit,  amid  the  quiet  emotions  of  the  heart.  This 
should  be  the  character  of  healthy  age,  and  no  doubt  it  really  was,  in  those 
ancient  men  who  have  sanctified  its  name. 

Death  steals  upon  the  poor  old  man.  He  expires  with  little  pain.  He 
often  dies  with  his  hands  clasped  in  prayer,  and  a smile  upon  his  face, 
without  a struggle.  Writhing  is  the  symptom  of  pain;  but  he  seldom 
writhes.  He  falls  asleep.  This  is  what  may  be  called  a healthy  death. 
And  this  is  all  that  we  can  say  of  him  in  this  -world.  We  do  not  bury 
him.  No  man  is  ever  buried,  unless  he  be  buried  alive.  Where  the  con- 
sciousness is  not,  the  man  is  not.  It  is  a frightful  thing  to  imagine  our- 
selves buried.  It  is,  moreover,  a false  idea.,  The  body  is  not  we,  when 
we  are  not  in  it.  The  life  is  the  man;  death  is  no  man. 

Beyond  death  all  is  a mystery;  but  low  indeed  is  that  philosophy  which 
does  not  look  beyond  it.  It  is  only  fit  for  the  prosy  sensualist.  Poetry, 
faith  and  hope,  disown  it. 


THE  FIRST  GRIEF. 


Mamma,  why  don't  you  answer  me  ? 

Why  do  you  lie  so  still  ? 

Can’t  you  sit  up,  and  can’t  you  see  ? 
Are  you  so  very  ill  ? 

You  have  been  siGk  a long,  long  while, 
And  very,  very  weak  ; 

But  yet  you  always  used  to  smile  — 
Mamma  ! why  don’t  you  speak  ? 

* * * * 

When  round  the  bed  I used  to  play, 
And  show’d  her  new  toy, 

She  would  smile  on  me  as  she  lay, 

And  ask  to  kiss  her  boy. 

Why  is  that  shade  upon  her  brow  ? 

Her  eyes  are  sunk  and  deep. 


She  is  quite  still  and  quiet  now, 

I And  yet  ’tis  not  like  sleep. 

She  was  in  heaven,  I was  told, 

And  there  she  felt  no  pain  ; 

But  here  she  is  all  pale  and  cold  ! 

Will  she  not  wake  again? 

Poor  child  ! thy  mother  feels  no  pain — 
Her  spirit  is  at  rest ; 

She  sleeps  - she  will  not  wake  again — 
With  angels  she  is  blest ! 

’Tis  sad  to  chill  thy  tender  youth, 

With  tears  convulse  thy  breath  ; 

But  thou  must  know  the  mournful  truth — 
This  sleep,  dear  child,  is  death  ! 

Hood’s  Magazine, 


FAMILY  MATTERS. 

A man’s  wife  is  his  best  lawyer,  his  best  counsel,  his  best  judge,  his  best 
adviser,  and  aiso  the  cheapest  and  most  reasonable.  So  says  tbe  editor  of 
the  New  York  Herald. 

Girls,  remember  that  the  man  who  bows,  smiles,  and  says  many  soft 
tbings  to  you,  has  no  genuine  love;  while  he  who  loves  most  sincerely 
struggles  to  hide  tbe  weakness  of  his  heart,  and  frequently  appears 
decidedly  awkward. 

Adversity. — In  any  adversity  that  happens  to  us  in  this  world,  we 
ought  to  consider  that  misery  and  affliction  are  not  less  natural  than  snow 
and  hail,  storm  and  tempest;  and  that  it  were  as  reasonable  to  hope  for  a 
year  without  winter  as  for  a life  without  trouble. 

Friend,  Fashionable. — One  who  will  dine  with  you,  game  with  you, 
walk  or  ride  with  you,  borrow  money  of  you,  escort  your  wife  to  public 
places  if  she  be  handsome,  stand  by  and  see  you  fairly  shot  if  you  happen 
to  be  engaged  in  a duel,  and  slink  away  and  see  you  quietly  clapped  in  a 
prison  if  you  experience  a reverse  of  fortune. 

Friend,  Real.— One  who  will  tell  you  of  your  faults  and  follies  in 
prosperity,  and  assist  you  with  his  hand  and  heart  in  adversity. 

Consequences  of  Indulgence. — I have  heard  of  a mother  who 
humoured  her  son  to  that  pitch  of  folly,  that,  upon  his  taking  it  into  his  head 
that  it  would  be  pretty  to  ride  upon  a cold  sirloin  of  beef  which  was 
brought  to  table,  she  gravely  ordered  the  servant  to  put  a napkin  upon  it, 
and  set  him  astride  in  the  dish,  that  he  might  have  his  fancy;  and  of 
another,  who  begged  her  little  daughter’s  nurse  to  take  care  of  all  things 
that  the  child  should  not  see  the  moou,  lest  she  should  cry  for  it.  If 
parents  will  in  this  manner  make  it  a point  never,  even  in  the  most  neces- 
sary cases,  to  oppose  the  wayward  wilis  of  infants,  what  can  they  expect 
but  that  peevishness  and  perverseness  should  grow  upon  them  to  a degree 
that  must  make  them  unhappy  on  every  occasion,  when  they  meet  with 
proper  treatment  from  more  reasonable  people? — Burgh. 

Economy  in  Knowledge. — Old-fashioned  economists  will  tell  you  never 
to  pass  an  old  nail,  or  an  old  horse-shoe,  or  buckle,  or  even  a pin,  without 
taking  it  up;  because  although  you  may  not  want  it  now,  you  will  find  a 
use  for  it  some  time  or  other.  1 say  the  same  thing  to  you  with  regard  to 
knowledge.  However  useless  it  may  appear  to  you  at  the  moment,  seize 
upon  all  that  is  fairly  within  your  reach;  for  there  is  not  a fact  within  the 


whole  circle  of  human  observation,  nor  even  a fugitive  anecdote  that  you 
read  in  a newspaper  or  hear  in  conversation,  that  will  not  come  in  play 
some  time  or  other;  and  occasions  will  arise  when  they  will,  involuntarily, 
present  their  dim  shadows  in  the  train  of  your  thinking  and  reasoning,  as 
belonging  to  that  train,  and  you  will  regret  that  you  cannot  recal  them 
more  distinctly. — William  Wirt. 

Hints  for  Health. — Persons  in  health  should  never  under  any  cir- 
cumstances take  medicine.  The  custom  which  prevails  in  some  families  of 
administering  physic  in  the  spring  and  fall,  to  prevent  the  attacks  of 
disease,  is  preposterous  in  the  extreme.  The  only  sure  safeguard  is 
temperance  in  eating  and  drinking,' and  carefully  adapting  the  clothing  to 
the  changes  of  the  atmosphere.  Persons  in  the  vicinity  of  contagious 
disorders  must  carefully  attend  to  these  prescriptions,  and  by  proper 
exercise,  cheerful  rccreatio.?,  and  strict  regard  to  cleanliness,  preserve  the 
mind  in  a state  of  cheerfulness  and  activity.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
those  visiting  warm  climates  to  abstain  entirely  from  the  use  of  spirituous 
liquors.  The  great  cause  of  the  mortality  among  our  seamen  visiting  the 
West  India  posts  maybe  traced  to  the  prevailing  use  of  liquors,  which 
heat  the  blood  and  induce  fevers  in  those  warm  climates.  One  sick  person 
only  should  occupy  the  same  apartment.  The  bed  should  be  a mattress, 
in  case  of  fever,  in  preference  to  one  of  feathers.  The  room  should  be 
well  ventilated,  the  light  excluded,  and  it  should  be  kept  in  a state  of 
perfect  cleanliness.  The  introduction  of  visitors  in  a sick  chamber  should 
always  be  avoided,  as  the  air  becomes  vitiated  and  unfit  for  respiration, 
and  their  presence  and  conversation  are  apt  to  disturb  the  patient.  The 
room  of  the  sick  should  always  be  kept  quiet  and  as  free  as  possible  from 
noise  and  talking. 

Yeast. — The  following  are  two  valuable  recipes  for  the  manufacture  of 
yeast  of  the  finest  quality,  for  bread  baking: — Take  four  ounces  of 
prime  bops,  boil  them  in  eight  quarts  of  water  for  half  an  hour,  then 
strain  them  through  a hair  sieve,  boiling  hot,  to  seven  pounds  of  the  finest 
flour:  then  beat  it  well  up  with  a stick,  until  it  is  well  mixed,  to  the  con- 
sistency of  paste.  Let  it  then  cool  to  a working  warmth,  and  take  one 
pint  of  fresh  yeast,  work  it  well  into  it  with  the  hand,  and  let  it  stand,  well 
covered  down,  to  keep  its  warmth  for  one  hour  or  more,  until  you  see  it 
rise  up  to  a head  like  sponge.  Before  it  falls,  add  to  it  four  ounces  of 
salt,  with  nine  quarts  of  water  of  a working  warmth,  stirring  it  with  a 
wisp— then  let  it  stand  working  three  or  four  hours,  and  it  will  be  fit  for 
immediate  use. 

For  the  second  batch. — When  you  set  sponge,  save  four  quarts  of  your 
yeast  in  an  earthen  pan,  and  set  it  in  a cool  cellar  until  you  want  to  make 
U3e  of  it  for  making  your  next  yeast.  Thus  you  may  be  constantly 
supplied,  in  a time  of  scarcity,  without  any  apprehension  of  disappoint- 
ment. When  you  want  more  yeast,  add  three  ounces  of  tresh  hops  to  tho 
former,  boil  them,  and  mix  the  liquid  with  seven  pounds  of  flour,  as  before- 
mentioned.  When  cooled  to  its  proper  warmth,  set  it  working  with  the 
four  quarts  of  yeast,  and  add  a tea-cup-full  of  fresh  yeast;  and  when 
risen,  add  the  four  ounces  of  salt  and  nine  quarts  of  water,  wisping  them 
together,  as  before-directed. 

N.B.  One  pound  of  salt  to  the  sack  is  quite  sufficient;  but  you  may  add 
more  if  you  think  your  batch  will  bear  it.  [This  preparation,  or  a similar 
one,  is  frequently  used  by  bakers  at  sea,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  their 
bread  when  they  are  out  of  yeast.  They  make  it  in  smaller  quantities, 
and  set  it  to  work  with  a bottle  of  porter.  This,  and  the  following,  will  be 
found  useful  to  private  families  living  in  country  towns  or  villages  where 
yeast  cannot  at  all  times  be  readily  obtained]. 

Another. — For  the  following  recipe,  which  introduces  potatoes  as  an 
excellent  leaven  for  making  wheaten  bread,  a patent  was  obtained  by  the 
inventor,  Mr.  Richard  Tiilyer  Blunt,  which  is  now  expired.  The  following 
is  copied  from  the  original  specification  in  the  Patent  Office,  London: — 
“ To  make  a yeast-gallon  of  this  composition,  such  yeast-gallon  con- 
taining eight  beer  quarts,  boil,  in  common  water,  eight  pounds  of  potatoes, 
as  for  eating:  bruise  them  perfectly  smooth,  and  mix  with  them,  while 
warm,  two  ounces  of  fine  honey,  and  one  beer  quart  of  common  yeast. 
For  making  bread,  mix  three  beer  pints  of  the  above  composition  wiih  a 
bushel  of  flour,  using  warm  water  in  making  the  bread : the  water  to  be 
warmer  in  winter  than  in  summer,  and  the  composition  to  be  used  in  a 
few  hours  after  it  is  made;  and  so  soon  as  the  sponge,  or  the  mixture  of 
the  composition  with  the  flour  begins  to  fall  the  first  time,  tbe  bread  should 
be  made  and  put  into  the  oven.” 

From  the  above  date  was  introduced  the  system  still  In  use  amongst 
bakers,  of  making  a ferment  with  potatoes  for  raising  dough,  instead  of 
what  v.’as  tertaed  “ quarter  sponges.” 


TOO  LATE! 


But  yesterday,  I thought  I'd  roam, 

To  visit  friends  who’re  far  away 
From  London  and  their  happy  home, 
And  pass  with  them  a pleasant  day. 
The  morn  was  fair,  the  road  was  plain  ; 

But  when  I reached  the  railway  gate. 
In  hope  to  catcli  the  Brighton  train, 

The  porter  cried,  “ Too  late  1 too  late  1 ” 

I sadly  thought,  “ How  often  this 
Occurs  in  this  fair  world  of  ours  ! 

We  fondly  hope  there’s  time  for  bliss, 
And  loiter  on  to  pluck  the  flowers. 


But  swiftly  life’s  brief  moments  pass  ; 

Night  hurries  on— ’tis  mortals’  fate — 
Death,  the  stern  porter,  turns  his  glass. 
Whets  his  keen  scythe,  and  cries,  “ Too 
Oh  ! let  U3  on  life’s  flowery  road  *ate  1 
Pass  onward  still  to  reach  the  goal. 

To  find  on  high  a sure  abode, 

And  a blest  mansion  for  the  soul ; 

That  thus,  when  joyous  harps  resound, 
And  angels  sing  round  heaven’s  gate, 

We  may  not  hear  the  awful  sound, 

“ Depart  ye  hence  1 Too  late  ! too  late ! ** 
G.  T.  S. 


AND  AMUSEMENT  FOR  THE  MILLION 
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SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL. 


For  a message  of  ten  words,  with  direction  and  signature,  between 
Washington  and  New  York,  by  the  electric  telegraph,  the  sum  of  25  cents 
is  charged. 

It  is  said  that  parsnips  fresh  drawn  from  the  earth,  without  washing  or 
cooking,  are  capital  for  fattening  pigs ; and  that  the  produce  of  2^  rods  is 
quite  sufficient  for  one.  They  should  be  given  three  times  a day  with 
some  wash. 

Man  ought  to  wash  himself  all  over  with  water  every  day,  so  as  to 
cleanse  the  pores  of  the  skin,  else  they  get  stopped  up;  he  cannot  perspire 
(which  means  breathing  through)  rightly,  and  his  skin  cannot  breathe. 
The  majority  of  the  people  only  wash  their  hands  and  faces  every  day. 

Progress  in  Gardening. — About  1595  we  find  entered  in  the 
household  book  of  the  Cliffords,  kept  at  Skipton  Castle,  York,  a sum  of 
eleven  shillings  “ for  six  cabbages  and  some  caret  roots  bought  at  Hull.” 
These  were  then  imported  from  Flanders,  whence  even  Queen  Catherine, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  had  her  salads.  Potatoes  and  turnips,  so  far 
from  being  a field  crop,  were  not  generally  known  even  to  the  gardener 
until  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

Shipwreck. — Successful  experiments  were  made  in  Woolwich  marshes 
last  week  for  ascertaining  the  simplest  and  most  effective  mode  of  saving 
lives  from  shipwreck.  An  anchor  attached  to  a rope,  made  of  Manilla 
hemp,  and  a ball  attached  to  single  and  double  ropes,  were  fired  from 
mortars,  and  respectively  carried  to  the  object  aimed  at.  It  is  therefore 
expected  that  the  system  will  shortly  be  carried  into  effect,  and  a number 
of  persons  will  be  trained  who  will  teach  the  practice  to  others  residing  on 
the  sea  coast. 

Preservation  of  Hay  in  Russia. — In  Russia  it  is  usual  to  preserve  the 
natural  verdure  of  hay.  As  soon  as  the  grass  is  cut,  it  is,  without  having 
been  spread,  formed  into  a rick,  in  the  centre  of  which  has  been  previously 
placed  a kind  of  chimney  made  of  four  rough  planks.  It  seems  that  the 
heat  of  fermentation  evaporates  by  this  chimney,  and  the  hay  thus  retains 
all  its  leaves,  its  colour,  and  its  primitive  flavour.  In  Russia  the  berry  of 
the  mountain  ash  is  made  use  of  to  flavour  jellies,  wine,  brandy,  and  other 
articles,  to  which  it  imparts  a most  agreeable  bitter.  — The  Plough. 

The  American  Excavator. — A steam  excavating  machine,  npon 
which  the  railway  labourers  have  bestowed  the  name  of  the  “ American 
Devil,”  is  now  being  employed  at  Hull,  in  excavating  the  Victoria  Dock. 
It  was  invented  about  eight  years  ago  by  a gentleman  of  New  York,  and 
has  been  extensively  used  in  the  formation  of  American  railways.  It 
consists  of  a portable  steam-engine  of  about  sixteen  horse  power,  and  it  is 
furnished  with  a crane,  to  which  is  attached  a large  square  bucket  of  wood 
armed  with  six  tusks.  These  tusks  pierce  the  earth,  which  at  once  fills 
the  buckets,  two  buckets  filling  an  earth  waggon.  The  machine  requires 
two  engineers  and  three  men,  and  doe3  the  work  of  thirty  men;  filling 
above  two  hundred  waggons  per  day,  each  waggon  containing  seven  tons  of 
earth. — Popular  Record. 

Cannon. — The  Paris  papers  speak  of  a language  invented  by  M.  Sudre 
(whose  Telephonic  discoveries  were  exhibited  in  London  some  eight  years 
ago),  to  be  spoken  by  the  voice  of  cannon  ; on  which  he  has  been  experi- 
menting successfully  before  the  Duke  of  Nemours,  at  Vincennes, — and 
which,  it  is  said,  might  be  of  great  use  for  the  transmission  of  orders  in 
war-time.  Letters  from  Berlin  mention  that  the  Baron  de  Hackewitz,  who 
has  an  establishment  there  at.  which  galvanoplastic  processes  are  conducted 
on  a large  scale,  has  found  the  means  of  manufacturing  guns  and  mortars 
of  any  calibre  by  that  proceeding;  and  that  a commission  appointed  by  the 
Minister  at  War,  with  the  Baron  Humboldt  at  its  head,  to  examine  the 
invention,  has  made  such  a report  as  has  induced  the  Government  to 
purchase  the  secret, — which  its  author  has  valued  at  £6,000. 


STATISTICS. 


A watch  consists  of  992  parts,  the  manufacture  of  which  employs  43 
trades,  and  about  215  persons. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  1000  begging  letters,  written  by  impostors, 
pass  daily  through  the  London  post-office. — Popular  Record. 

The  fortifications  of  Paris  are  entirely  finished.  They  have  cost  more 
than  £5, 000, 000  sterling. 

Some  lines  of  railway  in  England  have  adopted  a uniform  rate  [a  shilling] 
of  carriage,  whatever  the  distance,  as  far  as  relates  to  parcels  of  small 
bulk  and  light  weight. 

The  following  is  the  comparative  postage  in  the  different  countries: 
England,  Id  ; Prussia,  2 jrf. ; Spain,  2 ^d;  the  United  States  of  America, 
2fd.;  Sardinia,  3\d. ; Austria,  3 \d.-,  Russia,  4d. ; and  France,  4 jd. 

Game. — A brace  of  pheasants  were  lately  killed  in  the  parish  of  Brad  well, 
near  Coggeshall,  Essex,  the  crop  of  one  of  which  contained  856  grains  of 
wheat  and  barley,  the  other  928  grains,  besides  other  small  seeds. 

The  Poles. — If  we  may  believe  the  Russian  statistics,  the  Poles  are 
reckoned  at  this  moment  at  9,500,000  souls.  Of  these  5,000,000  are  in  the 
various  provinces  which  Russia  has  obtained,  at  different  times,  for  her 
share  in  the  dismemberment ; Austria  has  2,341,000  ; Prussia,  2,000,000 
Polish  subjects.  The  free  state  of  Cracow  contains  130,000  inhabitants. 


THE  ENGLISH  AND  THE  ANCIENTS. 


Weights  of  English  Wrestlers , at  various  heights,  compared  with  the  weights 
of  the  Hercules  and  Gladiator.  By  W.  B.  Brent,  Esq.,  F.S.S. 
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The  above  weights  were  those  of  146  Cornish  wrestlers,  182  Devonshire 
wrestlers,  and  49  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  wrestlers,  without  their 
clothes. 

The  average  weight  of  twelve  of  the  champions  of  England,  as  they 
fought,  was  13  st.  9 lb.  and  10-12ths;  their  height,  5 ft  10  in.  7~12ths. 

An  attentive  examination  of  the  above  valuable  table  will  prove  that 
there  is  no  foundation  for  the  oft-repeated  assertion  that  the  English  are 
degenerating  in  manhood.  Those  still  employed  in  athletic  and  manly 
exercises,  though  not  quite  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  Grecian  model  of 
strength,  are  superior  to  the  Roman  model  of  agility  and  strength  com- 
bined. This  is  particularly  remarkable  in  the  comparison  with  English 
boxers,  whoso  calling  the  most  resembles  that  of  the  gladiator,  requiring 
strength  and  activity  in  combination  with  high  nervous  excitement. 

Weight  of  the  Human  Body. — The  average  weight  of  an  adult  man, 
aged  40,  according  to  M.  Quetelet,  is  140  lb.  6 oz.  The  skeleton  gene- 
rally consists  of  240  bones,  and  weighs  about  14  lb.  The  height  of  a man 
when  alive  being  5 ft.  8 in.,  the  skeleton  will  be  about  5 It.  7 in.  The 
average  weight  of  the  brain  of  a man  is  3^  lb.,  that  of  a woman  2 lb.  11  os. 
An  ordinary-sized  man  consumes  about  46,000  cubic  inches  of  oxygen 
every  day.  The  average  number  of  respirations  is  twenty  per  minute,  or 
two  for  every  arterial  pulsation. — Dr.  Ure. 


VARIETIES. 


Abd-el-Kader,  amongst  his  charges  against  the  French  invader,  imputes 
to  him  that  “ he  has  enfranchised  the  slaves  which  God  had  given.” 

The  punishment  of  crucifixion  is  still  inflicted  among  some  African  and 
Asiatic  nations.  The  criminal  is  loft  to  expire,  his  body  remaining  a prey 
to  the  birds. 

The  province  of  Demerara,  to  mark  its  sense  of  the  importance  of  agri- 
cultural chemistry,  has  conferred  a salary  of  £1,000  a year  upon  Dr.  Shier, 
the  official  professor  of  the  science. 

Mr.  Charles  Mackay,  the  poet,  has  been  presented  with  the  well  merited 
degree  of  Doctor  by  the  Senate  of  Glasgow  University.  The  three 
beautiful  pieces  entitled  “ Wait  a Little  Longer,”  in  No.  144;  “Clear  the 
Way,”  in  No.  146;  and  “The  Three  Preachers,”  in  No.  148,  are  his  last 
productions. 

There  is  at  present  following  the  occupation  of  a drover  at  Smithfield 
market  a person  who  formerly  kept  a pack  of  hounds  in  one  of  the 
midland  counties. 

The  township  of  Tapton,  near  Chesterfield,  is  at  this  time  the  most 
singularly  circumstanced  parish  or  township  in  the  county,  or  perhaps  in 
the  kingdom.  There  is  neither  church,  chapel,  parson,  lawyer,  doctor, 
public-house,  nor  pauper,  in  the  place. 

Two  men,  aged  respectively  twenty  and  twenty-four,  and  a female,  aged 
twenty-one,  all  residing  in  Exeter,  lately  appeared  before  the  committee  of 
the  Humane  Society  in  that  city,  and,  in  answer  to  certain  questions  put 
to  them,  apart  from  each  other,  they  declared  that  neither  of  them  knew  in 
what  year  or  month  they  were  living,  neither  did  they  know  the  name  of 
the  last  month. 

Worthy  of  Imitation. — Lord  Erancis  Egerton  has  fitted  up  a reading 
room  at  the  Duke’s  Dock,  for  the  use  of  the  servants  of  the  trust,  and  has 
presented  them  with  an  excellent  library,  containing  books  of  amusement 
and  reference.  His  lordship  proposes,  we  believe,  to  establish  reading- 
rooms  at  all  the  principal  stations,  Manchester,  Runcorn,  &c. — Liverpool 
Paper. 
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FAMILY  HERALD— USEFUL  INFORMATION 


The  Happy  Thought. — Among  other  ventures  which  were  sent  to 
Buenos  Ayres,  after  the  successes  of  the  British  forces,  was  a considera- 
ble number  of  hearth-rugs.  For  these,  however,  as  there  were  no  fire- 
places, no  purchasers  could  be  found,  until  at  length  the  supercargo  of  the 
vessel  in  which  they  were,  hit  upon  the  expedient  of  placing  one  of  the 
most  showy  upon  a horse,  as  a sort  of  saddle.  The  hint  was  immediately 
taken,  the  rugs  were  sold  off,  and  in  a few  days  every  horseman  was  in 
possession  of  a saddle. 

Singular  Rocking  Stone. — In  the  farm  of  Urrall,  parish  of  Kirkowen, 
Wigtonshire,  the  property  of  Colonel  W.  H.  Stopford  Blair,  of  Penning- 
hame,  is  a curious  rocking  stone.  It  is  a granite  boulder,  measuring  four 
feet  nine  inches  in  perpendicular  height,  and  sixteen  feet  two  inches  in  cir- 
cumference. It  sits  upon  a flat  rock,  and  touches  no  other  stone  but  the  one 
upon  which  it  rests.  Its  base  is  in  the  form  of  a wedge,  and  so  nicely  is  it 
balanced  by  nature,  that  it  is  easily  moved  to  and  fro  by  a pressure  of  the 
finger — even  a slight  breeze  of  wind  keeps  it  in  constant  motion.  This 
stone  was  discovered  by  Mr  Gilbert  M’lllwrick,  the  tenant,  and  has  been 
shown  to  many  visitors,  and  also  to  the  royal  sappers  and  miners,  who  have 
inserted  it  in  their  map  as  a great  curiosity. — Ayr  Advertiser. 

A Playful  Felony. — As  a countrywoman  with  her  market  basket  on 
her  arm,  was  admiring  a bit  of  finery  in  a draper’s  window  at  York,  her 
partner  in  life  came  up,  without  being  noticed  by  her;  and  perceiving  her 
intense  gaze  at  what  she  could  not  purchase,  he  secretly  abstracted  a 
handkerchief  from  her  basket,  and  went  his  way  in  joyful  anticipation  of 
his  wife’s  vexation  upon  her  discovering  its  absence.  Unluckily  for  the 
joker,  a gentleman,  to  whom  the  parties  were  strangers,  observed  the 
trick,  and  directed  a constable  to  secure  the  villain.  The  robber  was 
seized-on  the  pavement,  and  instantly  carried  before  a magistrate.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  unsuspecting  woman  was  informed  of  her  loss,  and  hurried 
away  to  identify  the  luckless  handkerchief.  She  did  so — it  was  her  own, 
the  very  one  which  she  had  been  deprived  of;  and  turning  with  honest 
indignation  to  look  at  the  thief,  she  exclaimed  with  astonishment  and  fear, 
“Ob,  lauks,  gentlemen!  it’s  my  husband!”  The  arm  of  the  law  was 
paralyzed.  The  prisoner  was  the  robber  of  his  own  property;  the  magis- 
trate laughed,  the  gentleman  and  the  constable  laughed,  and  the  charge 
being  laughingly  dismissed,  the  liberated  husband  and  his  artless  wife 
posted  away,  to  tell  their  village  neighbours  what  awful  things  had 
happened  to  them  at  York. 


THE  GIANT  INDUSTRY  AND  HIS  SIMPLE  SONS. 


The  last  time  that  Micromegas  paid  us  a visit,  he  was  struck  by  a 
singular  spectacle.  He  saw  an  enormous  giant  laid  at  full  length  upon 
the  ground,  in  the  midst  of  a mighty  orchard  laden  with  fruit.  Chains 
were  on  his  limbs,  and  weights  upon  his  breast.  The  giant  kicked  most 
lustily  against  these  restraints;  and  his  struggles  so  convulsed  the  ground 
that  every  now  and  then  they  shook  a quantity  of  fruit  from  the  neigh- 
bouring trees.  The  natives  stood  around,  and  seized  most  of  the  fruit  as 
it  fell.  Nevertheless,  there  was  far  from  being  enough  for  the  whole 
crowd;  and  the  more  hungry  amongst  them  growled  very  audibly  against 
the  more  fortunate  and  better  fed. 

The  compassionate  Micromegas  approached  the  throng: — “And  who  art 
thou,  most  unhappy  giant?”  he  asked. 

“ Alas!”  said  the  giant,  “my  name  is  Industry,  and  I am  the  parent  of 
these  ungrateful  children,  who  have  tied  me  down,  in  order  that  my 
struggles  to  get  free  may  shake  a few  fruits  to  the  ground.” 

“ Bless  me,”  said  Micromegas,  “ what  a singular  device!  But  do  not  you 
see,  my  good  friends,”  turning  to  the  crowd,  “ that  your  father,  if  he  were 
free  from  these  shackles,  could  reach  with  his  mighty  arms  the  boughs  of 
the  trees,  and  give  you  as  much  fruit  as  you  wanted?  Take  this  chain, 
for  instance,  from  one  leg,  and  try.” 

“That  chain!”  shouted  some  hundreds  of  the  crowd;  “impious  wretch! 
that  is  tithes.” 

“ Well,  then,  these  cords?” 

“Idiot!  those  cords  are  bounties  and  protections;  we  should  be  undone  if 
they  were  destroyed.” 

At  this  instant  came  up  a whole  bevy  of  elderly  ladies,  with  a huge  bowl 
of  opium,  which  they  began  cramming  down  the  throat  of  the  miserable 
giant. 

“And  what  the  deuce  is  that  for?”  said  Micromegas. 

“We  don’t  like  to  see  our  revered  father  make  such  violent  struggles,” 
replied  the  pious  matrons.  “We  are  giving  him  the  opium  to  make  him 
lie  still.” 

“But  that  is  a drug  to  induce  him  to  shake  down  no  fruit — and  then  you 
would  be  starved— spare  him  the  opium,  at  least.” 

“Barbarous  monster,”  cried  the  old  ladies,  with  horror,  “would  you  do 
away  with  the  poor  laws?” 

“My  children,”  said  the  giant,  almost  at  his  last  gasp,  “ I have  done  my 
best  to  maintain  you  all;  there  is  food  enough  in  the  orchard  for  fifty 
times  your  number;  but  you  undo  yourselves  by  the  injustice  of  crippling 
your  poor  father.  You  mean  well  by  me — you  compassionate  my 
struggles — but  instead  of  giving  me  liberty,  these  good  ladies  would  set  me 
to  sleep.  Trust  to  nature  and  common  sense,  and  we  shall  all  live  happily 
together.  If  these  orchards  ever  fail  you,  I shall  plant  new.” 

“Nature  and  common  sense,  dear  father!”  cried  the  children;  “oh! 
beware  of  these  new  tangled  names; — let  us  trust  to  experience,  not  to 
theory  and  speculation,” 


Here  a vast  rush  was  made  upon  those  eating  the  fruit  they  had  got,  by 
those  who  in  the  late  scramble  had  got  no  fruit  to  eat;  and  Micromegas 
made  away  as  fast  as  he  could,  seeing  too  plainly  that  if  the  giant  were 
crippled  much  longer,  those  who  had  laid  by  most  fruit  would  stand  a 
great  risk  of  being  robbed  by  the  hunger  and  jealousy  of  the  rest. — 
Bulwer’s  England  and  the  English,  1830. 


THE  WOULD-BE  POET. 


Mr.  Editor, — If  you  can  make  any  use  of  the  following  it  is  at  your 
service: — 

The  would-be  poet  is  not  unfrcquently  met  with  in  society.  He  is 
generally  a romantic  young  man  scarcely  out  of  his  teens,  and  is  dis- 
tinguished by  his  affecting  a melancholy  and  abstracted  air,  and 
frequently  slapping  his  forehead  (those  being  the  generally  recognised 
characteristics  of  a sentimental  poet);  in  imitating  the  Byron  style  of  tie; 
and  answering  questions  with  a vacant  stare  and  a bewildered  expression 
of  countenance,  as  if  his  mind  was  entirely  separated  from  the  concerns 
of  this  world.  He  loves  to  walk  up  and  down  lanes  and  fields  (or,  as  he 
would  call  them,  “ serpentine  walks,”  and  “ shady  groves,”)  on  moonlight 
nights,  speculating  on  the  probability  of  the  moon  throwing  on  him  a ray 
of  poetic  light,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  compose  some  great  poem  or 
another  (a  proceeding  which  certainly  bears  some  resemblance  to  the 
old  trick  of  sending  people  to  find  a mare's  nest);  and  is  only  convinced  of 
his  error  by  getting  up  the  next  morning  as  hoarse  as  a crow,  without 
finding  his  mental  talents  improved  in  the  slightest  degree  by  the  exercise 
of  the  preceding  night. 

The  would-be  poet  is  a perpetual  plague  to  editors  of  newspapers  and 
periodicals.  He  inundates  them  with  verses,  requests  their  impartial  opinion 
on  the  merits  of  his  production,  giving  them  very  liberally  at  the  same  time 
full  permission  to  insert  it  in  their  paper;  and  on  his  refusal  he  laments 
the  editor’s  want  of  discrimination  in  failing  to  appreciate  the  beauties  of 
his  poem,  and  draws  invidious  comparisons  between  his  own  compositions 
and  the  (in  his  opinion)  miserable  trash  which  disgraces  the  columns  of 
the  paper,  and  which  is  inserted  by  the  partiality  of  the  editor  in  pre- 
ference to  his  own.  From  this  time  forthwith  he  is  at  war  with  that 
particular  paper;  he  tries  to  persuade  all  his  friends  to  discontinue 
subscribing  to  it,  wonders  how  they  can  read  such  rubbish,  and,  in 
short,  does  all  he  can  to  ruin  the  editor  for  his  kindness  in  endeavouring 
to  save  him  from  ridicule  by  pointing  out  the  worthlessness  of  his  verses. 
But  no  argument,  however  strong,  could  convince  him  that  he  is  no  poet; 
he  feels  that  he  has  that  within  him  which,  if  fully  developed,  would 
eclipse  Milton,  and  throw  Dryden,  Cowper,  and  all  the  smaller  fry 
completely  into  the  shade;  and  so  completely  is  he  wound  up  in  this  idea, 
that  be  spares  neither  time  nor  trouble  in  endeavouring  to  accomplish  his 
daily  object,  and  already  sees  (in  imagination)  the  time  when  his  name 
shall  be  hailed  as  a bright  star  in  the  heaven  of  literature. 

Oh,  for  the  blest  days  of  old,  when  mankind  lived  in  ignorance  alike  of 
pens  and  ink,  prose  and  rhyme!  No  troublesome  staDza  harassed  them  by 
day,  or  interfered  with  their  rest  at  night;  they  never  felt  the  barb  of 
critic’s  pen — they  cared  not  for  the  opinions  of  the  press.  But,  ah!  those 
blessed  days  are  over;  and  mankind  has  rushed  into  the  opposite  extreme, 
and  write  verses  with  3uch  industry  and  ardour,  as  if  they  were  trying  to 
make  up  for  the  sloth  fulness  of  their  ancestors.  We  once  knew  a 
person  of  this  class.  He  was  the  son  of  an  old  matter-of-fact  grocer; 
but,  his  lofty  mind  soared  above  the  paltry  consideration  of  ounces  of  tea 
and  pounds  of  sugar.  He  burned  to  distinguish  himself  as  a poet — to  appear 
in  the  poet’s  corner  of  a periodical  was  the  height  of  bis  ambition,  though 
at  present  be  compared  himself  to  one  of  the  “ mute  inglorious  Miltons,” 
mentioned  by  Gray.  Still  he  was  determined  that  it  should  not  be  so  for 
long,  and,  accordingly,  he  exerted  all  his  energies  to  burst  his  literary 
bondage,  and  astonish  the  world  with  his  effusions.  Innumerable  were  the 
odes  he  addressed  to  the  Chinese  painted  on  his  father’s  tea  canisters; 
innumerable  were  the  sonnets  and  poems  in  which  the  scales,  counters,  and 
stools  were  committed  to  posterity,  if  posterity  would  only  take  the  trouble 
to  read  them.  Not  a newspaper,  magazine,  or  periodical  of  any  kind 
escaped  the  infliction  of  his  verses.  Well  do  we  recollect  that,  he  once 
asked  us  (’twas  when  we  first  began  to  scribble)  to  use  our  influence  in 
publishing  a poem  of  his  in  a magazine  with  which  we  were  connected.  To 
oblige  him,  we  sent  it  to  the  editor  with  our  recommendation  ; but,  in 
return,  received  a polite  reply,  requesting  us  to  confine  ourselves  to  our  own 
contributions,  and  not  to  take  up  his  time  with  nonsense  like  that.  Thus 
baffled,  we  returned  him  the  poem,  broke  the  news  as  delicately  as  we 
could,  and  left  him  to  deplore  the  want  of  taste  and  degeneracy  of  the 
age — the  standard  complaint  of  all  disappointed  poets. 

The  last  time  we  saw  him  was  in  the  street,  when  be  stopped  us,  and 
with  an  air  of  vexation  in  his  face,  “ Do  you  know,”  said  he,  “ that  I have 
just  been  to  a bookseller,  and  offered  him  an  entirely  original  poem  ot  my 
own  composing,  at  the  low  price  of  two  pence  per  line  (money  not  being 
my  object,  so  much  as  the  introduction  of  my  name  to  the  public);  but 
after  having  read  it,  the  wretch,  with  a sneer1;  on  his  lip,  assured  me  that 
he  would  not  give  me  one  penny  for  the  whole  ol  it.  "W  hat  do  you 
think  of  that?”  Having  given  him  our  opinion  of  the  matter  in  such 
a way  as  to  pour  a little  balm  into  his  injured  spirit,  we  loft  him.  That 
was  the  last  time  we  ever  saw  him.  No  doubt  he  is  engaged  in  composing 
another  poem,  on  the  completion  of  which  he  very  likely  will  re- appear, 
only  to  endure  the  same  disappointment.  B.  S.,  Birmingham. 


AND  AMUSEMENT  FOR  THE  MILLION 
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THE  RiDDLER, 


THE  RIDDLER’S  SOLUTIONS  OF  No.  149. 


Question. — Suppose  A,  B,  and  C the  three  men.  A and  B earned  each  a shoe  one  mile : 
then  B pave  his  to  C,  and  proceeded  another  mile.  A had  then  pone  two  miles,  and  B and  C 
one.  A pave  his  to  B , and  they  proceeded  the  last  mile.  Each  of  the  men  had  then  caivied 
one  shoe  tiro  miles. — Don  Juan.— Light  —Eland  — Nailsworth. — Joe. — Cantab.—  Louisa  K. 
— Calt. — Davison. — P.  S.  P — Ddu. — Jenkins. — Coke. — Styk. — A.  D B. — Liddiard. — Y. 
— Dukesfield. — Horton. — Olim. — Walter  Tam. — Glasson.— Me  Donald. 

Charade. — Manaqe. — Me  Nicol. — Cornwallis. — Styk. — Portia. — Rainger. — Eland.— 
M.  and  E. — Whinney. — Na'lsworth.— Hammelech.  —Louisa  K. — Cooke — H.  M. — Olim. 
— 'Wainwright.—  Oursitor  Street.— Julian.-- Bexfield. — P.  S.  P. — Bergdre. — Dhu. — 
Ianthe. — Liddnrd.—  Glasson. 

Conundrums.  — 1.  Because  it's  a curious  liking  (lichen ).  2.  The  (7c)nare.  3.  Because 
it.  srts  the  pumps  agoing.  4.  A leg , or  12  inches.  5,  Because  they  try  to  catch  soft  water 
when  it  is  raining  hard.  6.  B R and  Y . or  0 D V ( eau  de  vie). — Me  Nicol,  3. — Styk,  2. 
— H H,  1. — Lovall,  1 — Treacher,  2. — Jenkins.  2 — Portia,  2. — W.  H.  R.,  2. — Rainger, 
3. — Eland,  2. — Georgina,  2. — Celt,  1. — M.  and  E..  2. — Carr,  1. — Whinney,  2. — Garforth, 
I. — Nailsworth,  2.  — Ptolemy,  1. — Coke,  3 — J.  Y.  B , 2. — Cantab,  3. — A.  T.  V.,  1. — 
I-Jammelech,  2. — Louisa  K , 4 — H.  M.,  3 — Wainwright,  2. — Ton.  1 —Calt,  2.— Drib,  1. 
— Bexfield,  4. — P.  S.  P.,  2. — Dhu,  2. — Olim,  4. — Falstaff,  2. — Ianthe,  2. — Erin,  1. — Gray, 

I.  — Glasson,  1. 

Names  of  Trees  and  Sfttiubs. — I.  Vaple.  2.  Lime.  3.  Cypress.  4.  Larch.  5.  Pine. 
H.  Asven.  7.  Palm.  8.  Elder.  9.  fYillow.  10.  Fir.  11.  Bay  12.  Lilac.  13.  Yew. 

II.  Laurel.  15.  Box — Don  Juan,  13. — Me  Nicol,  10 — Cornwallis,  15. — Styk,  14. — Feli, 
13. — Treacher,  2. — Scotia,  7.— Jenkins,  9. — W.  H.  K.,  G. — Rainger,  9.— Scott,  15. — Eland, 
11. — Celt.  13. — Berry,  11. — Carr,  7. — Whinney,  14. — Garforth,  13  — Nailsworth,  15. — 
Cathrad,  G. — Kuvlen.  15. — Ptolemy,  9. — Coke,  11. — J.  Y.  R.,  15. — Juan,  6. — Cantab,  G. — 
A.  T.  V , 1. — Hammelech,  9. —Louisa  Tv.,  15. — G C.  H.,  4. — Cooke,  2 — H.  M.,  15. — 
Wainwright.  15. — Welsh,  7. — Ton,  4. — Calt,  7. — Curator  Street,  7.— Drib.  15 —Julian, 
11. — Bexfield,  12 — Galley,  15.— P.  S.  P.,  14. — Bergere,  L5.— Dhu,  12. — Falstaff,  7. — 
Q.  E-  D , 14.  — Ianthe,  5. — Turner.  5. — Erin,  12. — Liddnrd,  15. — Hall,  14,  beach  is  not 
a part  of  the  sea,  but  bay  is. — Y.,  7. — Olim,  15.— Lombard,  8. — Walter  Tam,  12. — 
Gray,  11. 


Arithmetical  Questions. — 1.  (50). — Don  Juan.— Styk. — Treacher.— Light. — Lovall. 
— Celt. — Whinney.—  Garforth  —Nailsworth.  — Ptolemy. — Metcalf.— J.  Y.  B. — Cantab. — 
Louisa  K. — Cooke. — TT.  M. — Jenkins. — Wainwright.— Calt. — Cursitor  Street. — Smith. 
—Davison.— Drib. — Bexfield. — Godwin.  - P.  S.  P.— Dhu  — A.  D.  B. — Liddiard. — Hall. — 
Y.— Dukesfield. — Olim.— Waher  Tam. — Glasson. — Me  Donald. 


2.  £l  = 25.83  Francs 

15  Francs  = 4 Dollars  (IPezza) 

1 36  Dollars  = 100  Pczze 

25.83  X 4 X 100  X 2|  X 40  X 12915 

15  x 136  X 36  X 13y^ 

25.83  Fr.  : 13396.96  Fr. 

£100  : £1? : 


1 Pezza  =100  grotes  (2$  Flo.) 
36  Florins  = 40  Marks  banco 
13,Q,  Marks  = £1 
16 

13343778000 


= 13395.96  Francs. 

996030 

: : £1  : £518.697  (13s.  lid  ).  Return  in  Sterling. 

: £518.697  : £9.723  (14s.  5d.)  &c.,  &c. 


The  Propounder  seems  to  have  a peculiar  way  of  understanding  this  question,  for  all 
our  calculators  make  the  returns  £718  2s.  10d.,  or  nearly  so. — II.  M.  gives  costs  of  bills, 
£500;  returns,  £718  2s.  lOd. ; per  centage  of  gain,  £40  18s.  8^d. — Whinney,  appa- 
rently the  same,  only  he  has  not  reduced  his  fractions.— Liddiard,  the  same.  — A.  D.  B., 
the  same  —Metcalf  and  Olim  have  made  the  per  centage  £43,  &c.— Cooke,  Nailsworth, 
Kuylen,  Dhu,  nearly  the  same. 


3.  £22  19s.  6d. — Whinney. — Metcalf. — Wainwright.— Davison. — Styk. — H.  M. — Hall. 
— A.  D.  B — Liddiard. — Glasson. 


4.  1 in  409.— A.  A.  D. — Dhu. — H.  M. — Wainwright.— C.  H.  M. 

Geographical  Question. — The  scientific  answer  to  this  question  is  simply  this,  that, 
in  travelling  westv/ard,  or  with  the  sun,  you  lose  apparent  time.  In  travelling  eastward 
you  gain  it.  Tt  thus  happens  that  different  modes  of  calculation  have  been  established 
in  different  places.  Tn  Nature  there  is  neither  Monday  nor  Sunday — all  is  day  or  night. 
Mondays  and  Sundays  are  artificial  distinctions.  It  is,  therefore,  a question  of  fnc1, 
rather  than  of  science  ; and  no  one  has  answered  it  as  a fact.  Following  the  sun  west- 
ward, you  keep  in  arrear,  and  it  is  Sunday.  But  voyagers  find  themselves  occasionally 
a day  out  in  their  calculations,  according  as  they  proceed  by  Cape  Horn  or  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  Cape  Horn  makes  it  Sunday ; the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Monday.  The 
former  is  the  solar  method. 


Solutions  too  late  to  appear  in  their  proper  place. — W.  D.,  Trindon. — J.  Metcalfe. — 
Poinfils. — Thaddeus. 

Emma  H.  C.  ; B.  G.  L.— Send  the  Solutions  also. 


Puzzle. — Form  a square,  two  inches  each  way,  with  ten  pieces,  viz., 
two  of  No.  1,  two  of  No.  2,  two  of  No.  3,  and  four  of  No.  4. 


Charade. — My  name  contains  only  five  letters;  and  I am  to  be  seen 
every  or  any  day  at  the  town  of  Nottingham,  as  well  as  in  the  adjacent 
county  of  Lincolnshire,  if  you  do  not  consider  it  too  far  to  travel  for  that 
purpose.  People  generally  receive  my  2,  3,  4,  5 with  much  pleasure;  but 
they  would,  very  likely,  feel  greatly  concerned,  were  they  to  see  it  in  any 
part  of  their  dress.  Soldiers  cannot  well  do  without  my  5,  3,  4,  1 when 
they  are  in  foreign  countries;  and  really  a glass  of  it  is  very  acceptable  in 
hot  weather;  so  is  a nice  juicy,  mellow  2,  3,  4,  4,  3,  1.  I am  always  sorry 
when  I see  poor  birds  3,  4,  1,  3,  2,  or  4,  3,  1 ; yet  ladies  often  go  out  to 
purchase  it,  without  even  one  regretful  feeling.  Many  correspondents 
will,  probably,  remember  studying  1,  2,  3,  1 ; I dare  say  they  were  some- 
times confused  with  its  intricacies,  and  used  to  3,  2,  2;  however,  they  will 
not  do  so  in  guessing  this  charade,  because  it  is  so  very  easy.  I do  not 
doubt  1,  3,  4 times  5,  3,  4 will  answer  it,  though  without  the  assistance  of 
1,  3,  3,  4 it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  count  them — we  should  never  get 
farther  than  a dozen.  Rose  V. 


GEOGRAPHICAL  REBUSES. 

1.  What  town  in  Kent,  curtailed,  will  be  a bird? 

2.  What  town  in  Dorsetshire,  curtailed,  will  be  a lake  of  standing  water? 

3.  What  town  in  Hertfordshire,  curtailed,  will  be  a state  of  hostility? 

4.  What  river  in  Cardiganshire,  curtailed,  will  be  to  draw  by  a rope? 

5.  What  river  in  Dumbartonshire,  curtailed,  will  be  a strong  castle? 

6.  What  river  in  Yorkshire,  curtailed,  will  he  a preposition? 

7.  Which  of  the  West  India  islands,  curtailed,  will  be  the  young  of  a beast? 

8.  Which  of  the  Canary  Islands,  curtailed,  will  be  a tree?  Abel. 

NAMES  OF  DECEASED  PAINTERS  TRANSPOSED. 

1.  EENOVESR  4.  EEOGGNIR  7.  EETLNCA 

2.  ERRAAF  5.  EGRROOCI  8.  EEGZSLUAV 

3.  ERRDMANBT  6.  ETTTOONRI  S.  L.  A. 


ARITHMETICAL  EXERCISE. 

The  following  is  the  Invoice  or  Bill  of  Parcels,  allusion  to  which  was 
made  in  our  last  number.  We  have  in  our  possession  the  correct  amount  ; 
but  we  should  consider  that  youth  entitled  to  whatever  honour  or  reward 
his  parent,  teacher,  or  master  may  promise  him  upon  the  task  being 
accomplished,  if  he  should  succeed  in  bringing  the  value  of  each  of  the 
items  within  a money  fraction  of  a penny,  or  that  of  the  sum  total  within 
sixpence:— 

Mr.  Nathan  Needy, 

Bought  of  Peter  Plenty. 

12  Hogsheads  of  Sugar,  each  7cwt.  2qrs.  2l!bs.,  at  6§d.  per  lb. 

18  Bags  of  Elour,  each  2ewt.  16lbs.,  at  2s.  3d.  per  stono  of  I41bs. 

12  Bags  of  Meal,  each  2cwt.  lqr.,  at  14s.  5d.  per  cwt. 

8 Barrels  of  Raisins,  each  2§cwt.,  at  37s.  per  cwt. 

5|-  Butts  of  Currants,  each  16^cwt.,  at  ilp;  per  cwt. 

8 Cwt.  3qrs,  14lbs.  of  Ginger,  at  £4  12s.  6d.  per  cwt. 

15  Bags  of  Pimento,  each  ljcwt.,  at  £3§  per  cwt. 

37  Bags  of  Coffee,  each  3cwt.  3qrs.  23lbs.,  at  56s.  per  cwt. 

24  Chests  of  Tea,  gross  weight  69cwt.  2qrs.  23lbs.,  at  ll|d,  per  lb. 

56  Bales  of  Cotton,  each  5cwt.  lqr.,  at  6jjd.  per  lb. 

55  Pieces  of  Calicoes,  each  60J  yards,  at  3s.  3d.  per  yard. 

32  Pieces,  each  55|  yards,  at  5s.  3d.  per  two  yards. 

27  Pieces  of  Osnaburghs,  each  28$  yards,  at  £l  12s.  6d.  per  8 yards. 

62  Pieces  of  Sheeting,  each  64  yards,  at  Is.  6d.  per  three  yards. 

107  Ells  of  Flemish  Lace,  at  5s.  3d.  per  yard. 

123  Ells  of  French  Lawn,  at  18s.  6d.  per  yard. 

84  Ells  of  English  Ditto,  at  9s.  3d.  per  Flemish  ell. 

560  Yards  of  plain  Linen,  at  2s.  9d.  per  English  ell. 

6231  Yards  of  Cambric,  at  18s.  8|d.  per  3]  yards. 

12  Puncheons  of  Rum,  each  84±  gallons,  at  2s.  O^d.  per  pint. 

112J  Gallons  of  French  Brandy,  at  £15  8s.  lOd.  per  barrel  of  36  galls. 

112  Gallons  of  Scotch  Gin,  at  £1  4s.  6d.  per  four  gallons. 

Interest  on  .£672  from  March  18th,  1844,  to  June  26th,  1845,  465  days, 
at  3|  per  cent. 

Interest  on  £11,284  for  420  days,  at  4|  per  cent. 

Interest  on  £960  from  November  15th,  1844,  to  January  8th,  1846,  419 
days,  legal  interest 


What  is  the  amount  of  the  invoice?  J.  S.  M. 


[In  order  to  afford  an  opportunity  to  readers  residing  at  a distance,  the 
usual  time  for  solving  this  question  will  be  extended  one  week;  that  is  to 
say,  all  answers  should  reach  us  (at  latest)  by  Friday,  April  17  th,  instead 
of  the  10th.] 

ARITHMETICAL  QUESTIONS. 


1.  An  old  man  and  his  son  have  to  take  home  a bottle  of  quicksilver, 

weighing  94  pounds,  which  is  more  than  either  of  them  can  carry  unas- 
sisted; for  the  boy  can  support  only  28  pounds,  and  the  father  can  sustain 
no  more  than  78  pounds.  They,  however,  borrow  an  inflexible  pole,  13 
feet  long,  weighing  12  pounds,  which  appears  to  be  of  equal  thickness 
throughout;  and  after  several  trials,  they  discover  a certain  part  of  the 
pole  on  which  if  the  bottle  be  suspended,  they  can,  by  exerting  all  their 
power,  carry  it.  At  what,  distance  from  the  end  of  the  pole  carried  by  the 
son  was  the  bottle  placed?  Cooper. 

2.  I have  a spheroid  formed  by  the  revolution  of  an  ellipse  about  its 

major  axes  which  is  8,  and  its  foci  6 inches;  also  a tin  measure,  in  the 
form  of  a frustum  of  a cone,  of  which  the  great  diameter  is  7 inches,  and 
the  less  equal  to  the  minor  axes  of  the  spheroid,  and  its  depth  one-half  of 
the  major  axes.  Now,  if  I cut  the  spheroid  through  its  minor  axes,  and 
place  it,  with  the  said  axes,  at  the  bottom  of  the  measure,  required  the 
quantity  of  water  it  will  then  contain?  Baldwin. 

3.  Suppose  there  are  6 hands  on  the  dial-plate  of  a clock,  all  going  round 

the  same  way,  and  that  the  first  or  slowest  hand,  A,  goes  round  in  24  hours; 
the  next  slowest,  B,  in  22  hours;  the  next,  C,  in  20  hours;  the  next,  D,  in 
18;  the  next,  E,  in  16;  and  the  last,  or  swiftest,  E,  in  14  hours;  and  that 
they  all  set  off  together  from  a conjunction  at  any  given  point  of  the  dial- 
plate — the  question  is,  in  how  many  hours  afterwards  will  they  all  be  in 
conjunction  again?  And  how  many  revolutions  will  each  hand  have  made 
in  that  time?  Opifex. 


tfgr  Answers  (o  the  preceding  Questions  should  reach  vs  either  before  or  ly 
the  post  which  arrives  in  London  on  Friday  morning,  the  10 th  of  April. 
Those  from  Subscribers  in  the  Metropolis  and  its  environs  two  days  earlier. 
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RANDOM  READINGS* 


“Jemmy!  What’s  a stall  at  the  hopera?” — “Well,  I can’t  say,  not  for 
certain;  but  I suppose  it’s  where  they  sells  the  hap  pies,  horanges,  ginger- 
beer,  and  biskits.” — Punch. 

Why  is  Sir  Robert  Peel  like  nineteen  shillings? — Because  he’s  a Bob 
under  a Sovereign. 

Name  a burgh  in  the  west  of  Scotland  which  on  being  made 
unfashionable,  becomes  one  in  the  east. — Deprive  Dunbarton  of  its  ton. 

An  old  lady  in  Somersetshire,  whenever  accosted  with  an  inquiry  after 
the  “rheumatics,”  &c.,  invariably  replies,  “ Thank’ee  kindly,  sir,  P ain’t  no 
better  nor  no  worser,  but  pretty  much  the  same  as  useful.” 

The  following  was  the  remark  of  a Quaker  to  a man  who  was  pouring 
forth  a volley  of  bad  language  against  him — “Have  a care,  friend;  thou 
mayest  run  thy  face  against  my  fist.” 

It  has  been  noticed  as  appropriate  that  the  Albert  gate  by  which  the 
Railway  King’s  mansion  is  situated  is  surmounted  by  a brace  of  stags.  It 
has,  however,  escaped  remark  that  next  door  to  Mr.  Hudson’s  is  a pawn- 
broker’s.— Mephysiopheles. 

Two  friends  walking  together  on  the  1st  of  April  last,  one,  thinking  to 
have  made  a good  hit,  abruptly  stopped,  saying,  “By  the  bj e,  Tom,  I 
ought  to  remind  you  this  is  April  fool’s  day.”  “ The  compliments  of  the 
season  to  you,”  quietly  replied  Tom. 

One  of  our  correspondents  (says  the  Monmouth  Merlin ) seals  his  letter  to 
us,  announcing  his  marriage,  with  the  following  motto:  — 

“ The  house  in  which  no  woman’s  found, 

Will  quickly  tumble  to  the  ground.” 

At  Wigtown,  North  Britain,  an  amiable  old  gentleman,  annoyed  by  run- 
away raps,  attached  a number  of  fish-hooks  to  his  knocker.  Presently, 
a loud  scream  was  heard  at  the  door,  and  the  cunning  spider  rushed 
triumphantly  from  his  web.  What  was  his  astonishment  when  he  found 
that  he  had  caught  a young  lady,  the  daughter  of  a friend ! 

The  well-known  author,  M Dumas,  was  exhibiting  to  the  curiosity  of 
some  visitors  a few  of  his  father’s  manuscripts,  when  one  of  them  ventured 
to  remark  that  they  were  but  imperfectly  punctuated.  “ Oh,  sir,”  says  the 
young  cicerone,  “ were  my  father  to  punctuate  all  he  writes,  he  would,  in 
the  course  of  his  life,  have  been  minus  ten  volumes.”  One  of  his  best  wit- 
ticisms is  well  remembered.  “Here,”  said  he,  to  one  of  his  friends,  “here 
is  a paper  worth  seven  sous,”  showing  him  one  of  those  stamped  papers 
used  for  endorsing  bills;  “ I can  in  a few  seconds  reduce  its  value  to 
nothing.”  So  saying,  and  to  justify  his  assertion,  he  put  his  signature  at 
the  bottom. 

Last  week,  after  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Ralph  Neville  as  Member  of 
Parliament  for  Windsor,  a vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  mayor;  who 
awoke  as  from  a reverie — “ Acknowledging  the  compliment,  he  had  to 
thank  the  honourable  gentleman  for  the  manner  in  which  he  had  proposed 
his  health.  (Roars  of  laughter).  He  was  unacquainted  with  public 
speaking,  and  his  health  was  so  often  drunk  in  small  parties  that  he 
fancied  he  had  been  at  one  of  them.  ( Renewed  laughter).’'  Let  the 
mayor  take  courage;  Mr.  Neville  is  to  give  dinners  to  his  supporters,  at 
the  various  inns  during  the  Easter  recess,  and  to  a certainty  the  mayor 
will  not  be  forgotten. 

Charles  Waiq,  a simple-looking  young  fellow,  was  committed  for  trial 
at  Manchester  la3t  week,  charged  with  obtaining  twenty-five  shillings  from 
Joseph  Morton  on  the  security  of  a pretended  Bank  of  England  five-pound 
note,  which  the  accused  bad  written  in  an  indifferent  hand  upon  a dirty 
piece  of  paper,  and  in  the  following  terms : — 

“ 1846. 

“ goseph  Wilson  Banker  of  the  Bank  of  England  in  Manchester  and 
Liverpool  this  bill  payable  hear  or  in  Chester  pleas  to  send  it 

in  this  year  and  pay  you  Can  draw  the  sum  of  5 pounds 

Nu  Wilson  from  Wilson. 

3005  3005  1845.” 

Can  it  be  True? — An  old  gentleman,  y/ho  has  dabbled  all  his  life  in 
statistics,  says  he  has  never  heard  of  more  than  one  woman  who  insured 
her  life.  He  accounts  for  this  by  the  singular  fact  of  one  of  the  questions 
on  every  insurance  paper  being,  “What  is  your  age?” — Almanack  of  the 
Month. 

A Wise  Dog. — A few  days  ago,  in  a small  town  not  far  from  the 
Cheviots,  a large  dog,  a cross  breed  between  the  Newfoundland  and  water 
spaniel,  having  been  sent  to  purchase  an  ounce  of  tobacco  at  a neighbouring 
shop,  took  it  into  his  head,  for  once,  to  spend  the  coppers  on  a more 
wholesome  substance;  and  accordingly  went  to  the  baker’s,  and  exchanged 
the  money  for  a threepenny  loaf.  Returning  with  this  to  his  master,  the 
latter  was  highly  displeased  at  the  sensible  behaviour  of  bis  canine  friend, 
and  ordered  him  in  a peremptory  manner  to  take  back  the  bread  and  to  fetch 
the  tobacco.  The  poor  dog,  chopfallen  at  this  reception,  imediately  re- 
tired to  a snug  corner,  consoled  himself  by  making  a hearty  repast  of  his 
despised  purchase,  and  took  care  to  keep  out  of  the  way  for  several  hours 
afterwards.  He  seems,  however,  to  have  fairly  taken  up  his  resolution 
against  tobacco;  and  nothing  oan  now  induce  him  to  go  with  his  money  to 
the  shop  where  it  is  sold,  but  with  every  penny  given  him  be  trots  off,  tail 
in  air,  to  his  friend  the  baker. — Berwick  Advertiser.  [The  dog  was  right. 
No  one  should  be  obliged  to  buy  tobacco,  unless  he  c/tcw3.] 


A Seven  DAys’  Wonder. — A whole  week  has  passed  without  a single 
new  comet  being  discovered. — Punch. 

Superstition  in  the  Fens. — A carpenter  of  Ely,  named  Bartingale, 
having  lately  fallen  very  ill,  believed  himself  bewitched  by  a woman 
named  Gotobed,  whom  he  had  ejected  from  her  cottage.  A jury  of 
matrons  decided  that  his  only  remedy  lay  in  three  horse  shoes,  to  bo 
nailed  to  the  door  of  his  chamber;  a proceeding  which  exasperated  the 
supposed  witch,  and  she  forced  her  way  to  the  sick  man’s  bedside,  to 
demand  an  explanation.  The  women  wondered  how  she  had  got  past  the 
magic  shoes;  but  their  surprise  vanished  when  they  found  that  the 
cunning  blacksmith,  to  save  a penny,  had  nailed  to  the  door  the  shoes  of  a 
donkey! 

The  Campbells. — It  happened  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
when  “ rugging  and  riving  ” prevailed  in  the  Highlands,  that  Duncan 
M Gregor  left  his  sheep  farm  on  Lochowside,  held  farther  south,  and 
emigrated  with  his  family  and  flocks  to  somewhere  about  the  braes  of  Doune. 
Duncan  was  a man  of  peace  and  decorum,  punctual  in  his  attendance  at  kirk 
and  market,  and  had  just  returned  home  from  a Doune  fair,  when  he  found 
his  eldest  son  reading  a chapter  to  his  mother.  There  were  no  pronouncing 
dictionaries  in  those  days,  at  least  none  of  them  had  as  yet  reached  the 
way-side  school  of  Drumvaich — so  Jock  blundered  on,  opened  wide  his 
mouth,  giving  each  vowel  its  broadest  sound.  It  happened  that  the  book 
of  Job  was  the  subject  matter  of  the  reading;  but  before  the  son  had  pro- 
ceeded far,  the  father  had  begun  to  nod,  and  the  frequent  tastings  at  the 
fair,  and  the  fatigues  of  his  journey,  had  somewhat  conglomerated  his 
ideas.  At  last  the  sough  of  the  following  words  struck  his  ear — “ and  Job 
had  7000  sheep,  and  there  were  3000  camels.”  “Stop,  Jock,”  said  the 
father,  “come  o’er  that  again;  how  mony  Campbells,  said  ye?”  “3000, 
father.’’  “An’ how^mony  sheep?”  “ 7000,  father.”  “ A weel,  my  man, 
I can  tell  ye,  gin  Job’s  shouthers  had  been  as  near  the  hills  as  ours  were 
on  Lochowside,  he  wad  needed  a’  his  patience;  for  the  first  raid  of  3000 
Campbells  wad  hae  made  a sad  bole  in  the  hirsel.” 

Moonblind. — Captain  Ball,  in  his  Seven  Years  in  Spain,  relates  the 
following: — In  the  ranks  of  the  British  Legion  were  many  singular  charac- 
ters, and  one  of  them  was  a private  in  the  10th  regiment,  named  John 
O’Leary,  who  was  commonly  called  “ the  unfortunate  John  O'Leary.”  He 
at  one  time  kept  his  carriage  in  Ireland,  where  by  his  conduct  he  became 
so  reduced  as  to  be  obliged  to  engage  as  a private  soldier  in  the  service  of 
her  Catholic  Majesty.  A corporal  in  the  same  company  was  at  one  time 
this  unfortunate  man’s  servant  in  Ireland;  he  seemed  to  be  very  much 
attached  to  his  old  master,  and  advised  him  to  feign  to  be  moonblind,  in 
order  that  he  might  be  sent  to  England  as  an  invalid.  When  a batch  of 
ether  unfortunates  were  paraded  for  the  doctor’s  inspection,  some  of  them 
without  arms  and  others  without  legs,  John  appeared  amongst  them. 
“Well,  what’s  the  matter  with  you,  O'Leary?”  said  the  doctor;  “you 
have  neither  lost  leg  nor  arm.”  “No,  sir,”  replied  John;  “but  if  you 
were  to  shut  the  window  and  light  a candle,  I could  not  see  you.”  “ You 
are  affected  by  hyctalopie;  you  must  go  to  England,”  answered  the  doctor. 
John  was  so  overjoyed  that  he  could  not  refrain  telling  his  comrades  how 
successfully  he  had  tricked  the  doctor,  and  next  day  a few  other  schemers 
tried  the  same  game.  The  doctor  having  learned  by  some  means  that  the 
corporal  had  advised  his.  old  master  to  attempt  this  artful  imposition, 
reported  the  case  to  the  adjutant,  who  ordered  a fatigue  party  to  dig  a 
pretty  wide  and  deep  gap  in  t[ie  sands  adjacent  to  where  we  were 
quartered.  When  the  tide  ebbed,  the  opening  was  consequently  left  full 
of  water,  and  the  moonblind  party  were  paraded  by  moonlight.  “ O'Leary, 
to  the  front— quick  marchl”  said  the  adjutant;  and  when  the  unfortunate 
John  reached  the  gap,  he  jumped  over,  instead  of  plunging  into  it.  The 
other  boys  understood  the  game  better,  but  they  were  not  ordered  to 
march.  The  doctor  then  appeared,  and  a dozen  each  was  prescribed  as  a 
remedy  in  the  shape  of  “ back  pay,”  which  effectually  cured  them  of 
hyctalopie.  The  corporal,  to  avoid  a court  martial,  resigned  his  stripes, 
and  consequently  was  reduced  to  the  rank  and  pay  of  a private  soldier. 

THE  RIVAL  PAVEMENTS. 


“I  wish,”  said  Wood,  the  other  day,  to  Stone, 

“ They’d  leave  me  for  a little  while  alone; 

To  wrench  me  up  so  often  is  a pity ; 

They  tear  the  very  heart  out  of  the  city.” 

Says  Stone  to  Wood,  “ The  fault  is  all  your  own; 

You  might  escape.” — “How  so?”  says  Wood  to  Stone. 

“ Away  from  them,  you  know,  I cannot  skip.” 

Says  Stone,  “ You’re  always  giving  them  the  slip.” 

A’Blckett's  Almanack  of  the  Month. 
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THE  FAIREST  LAND. 


1 Tell  me,  gentle  traveller,  thou 
Who  hast  wander’d  far  and  wide, 
Seen  the  sweetest  roses  blow, 

And  the  brightest  rivers  glide— 

Say,  of  all  thy  eyes  have  seen. 

Which  the  fairest  land  has  been  ?’• 
Lady,  shall  I tell  thee  where 
Nature  seems  most  blest  and  fair, 

Far  above  all  climes  beside  ? 

:Tis  where  those  we  love  abide ; 

And  that  little  spot  is  best 

Which  the  loved  one’s  foot  hath  press’d. 


“ Though  it  be  a fairy  space, 

Wide  and  spreading  is  the  place  ; 
Though  ’twere  but  a barren  mound, 
’Twould  become  enchanted  ground. 

“ With  thee  yon  sandy  waste  would  seem 
The  margin  of  A1  Cawtliar’s  stream  ; 
And  thou  canst  make  a dungeon’s  gloom 
A bower  where  new-born  roses  bloom.” 


From  “ The  Rose  Oarden  of  Persia by 
Miss  Costello. 


I led  the  ladies  to  the  churchyard  of  the  village,  where  a simple  stone 
covered  the  ashes  of  the  immortal  poet,  and  translated  the  Latin  inscription 
for  them.  Hortensia  stood  thoughtfully  before  the  grave.  She  sighed, 
and  said,  “ All  does  not  die!”  and  I thought  I felt  a slight  pressure  on  my 
arm.  “If  all  died,”  said  I,  “ would  not  the  life  of  man  be  a cruelty  in 
the  Creator,  and  love  be  the  heaviest  curse  in  life?” 

We  left  the  churchyard  in  sadness.  A friendly  old  man  led  us  from 
thence  to  a neighbouring  vine-covered  hill,  upon  which  stood  Petrarch’s 
dwelling,  with  its  little  garden.  In  the  house  they  showed  us  Petrarch’s 
household  furniture,  which  had  been  preserved  with  religious  care — the 
table  by  which  he  had  both  read  and  written— the  seat  upon  which  he  had 
rested  himself — even  the  kitchen  utensils  were  there. 


THE  STORY-TELLER. 


ILLUMINATION ; OR,  THE  SLEEP-WALKER. 


Petrarch's  Dwelling . 

The  next  day,  when  we  met,  it  was  with  a kind  of  sacred  timidity.  I 
scarcely  ventured  to  address  her;  she  scarcely  ventured  to  answer  me. 
Our  glances  often  met,  and  they  were  full  of  seriousness.  She  looked  as  if 
seeking  to  penetrate  my  inmost  thoughts.  I sought  to  read  in  her  eyes 
whether  she  was  not  offended  at  my  yesterday’s  boldness,  now  that  she 
was  calm.  Many  days  passed  without  our  again  seeing  each  other  alone. 
We  had  a secret,  and  feared  lest  a word  between  us  might  profane  it. 
Hortensia’s  whole  demeanour  was  more  solemn ; her  gaiety  more  moderate, 
as  if  her  whole  heart  was  not  in  her  usual  occupations. 

But  I counted  too  much  upon  her  altered  manner  after  that  decisive  hour 
under  the  elm-tree;  for,  as  I afterwards  learned,  Prince  Carlo  had  for- 
mally asked  for  the  hand  of  the  countess,  and  there  had  been  some  un- 
pleasant feelings  between  herself,  her  father,  and  the  prince,  in  conse- 
quence. In  order  to  gain  time,  and  not  to  offend  either  of  the  two,  she 
begged  them  to  give  her  leisure  for  reflection;  and  for  such  an  unlimited 
period,  and  under  such  hard  conditions,  that  Carlo  almost  despaired  of 
ever  seeirg  his  hopes  crowned.  As  she  expressed  herself  at  the  time, 
“ Not  that  I dislike  the  prince,  but  I still  choose  to  enjoy  my  freedom.  I 
will  at  some  future  time  give  my  answer  voluntarily,  and  of  my  own 
accord.  But  if  the  offer  is  repeated  before  I desire  it,  I will  certainly 
decline  it,  even  if  I were  truly  attached  to  the  prince.” 

The  count  knew  the  inflexible  disposition  of  his  daughter  of  old;  but  he 
hoped  for  the  best,  as  Hortensia  had  not  absolutely  declined  his  suit. 
Carlo,  on  the  contrary,  was  rather  discouraged;  for  by  this  arrangement 
he  saw  himself  condemned  to  be  always  a lover,  without  definite  hopes  of 
being  some  day  a husband.  Yet  he  had  sufficient  self-love  to  hope  that 
his  continued  assiduities  would  finally  touch  Hortensia’s  heart.  The  con- 
fidential manner  in  which  she  treated  me  sometimes  annoyed  him;  but  he 
did  not  seem  to  consider  it  dangerous,  from  its  very  frankness  and  unre- 
serve. Hortensia  treated  him  in  much  the  same  manner.  The  prince  had 
been  accustomed  to  seeing  me  considered  as  th-C  friend  of  the  house,  and  a 
confidential  adviser,  by  both  the  father  and  daughter;  and  as  the  count 
had  confuted  to  him  the  secret  of  my  plebian  descent,  he  feared  me  so 
much  the  less  as  a rival.  Yes,  he  even  condescended  to  make  me  his  con- 
fidant, and  told  me,  one  day-,  the  whole  story  of  his  wooing  for  Hortensia’s 
hand,  and  the  answer  of  the  countess.  He  begged  me  to  use  my  friendly 
services  to  ascertain  whether  she  had  any  inclination  for  him,  however 
slight.  I was  obliged  to  promise  that  I would;  and  every  day  he  asked 
me  “whether  I had  made  any  discovery?”  and  I could  always  excuse 
myself  by  answering  that  I had  found  no  opportunity  to  see  the  countess 
alone. 

Probably,  to  give  me  this  opportunity,  he  proposed  a little  pleasure-party 
to  Arquato,  three  miles  from  Battaglia,  where  visitors  to  the  baths  often 
made  a pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  and  dwelling-house  of  Petrarch.  Of  all 
the  Italian  poets,  Hortensia  loved  this  tender  and  spiritual  songster  of  true 
love  the  best.  She  had  been  delighted  at  the  idea  of  making  this  pil- 
grimage; but  when  the  moment  of  departure  arrived,  Carlo,  under  some 
slight  pretence,  remained  behind,  and  also  prevented  the  old  count  from 
accompanying  Hortensia,  but  promised,  however,  to  follow  us  soon.  Bea- 
trice and  Cecilia,  the  companions  of  the  countess,  rode  with  her.  I rode 
oy  horseback  beside  the  carriage. 


The  sight  of  such  relics  always  influences  my  mind — it  annihilates  the 
intervals  of  centuries,  and  the  present  is  utterly  lost  in  the  past.  To  me 
it  seemed  as  if  the  poet  had  gone  out,  and  would  presently  open  his  little 
brown  door,  and  greet  us.  Hortensia  found  a beautiful  edition  of  Pe- 
trarch’s sonnets  upon  a table  in  the  corner.  Being  fatigued,  she  seated 
herself,  leaned  her  beautiful  head  upon  her  hand,  and  read  attentively, 
whilst  the  fingers  of  that  uplifted  hand  shaded  and  concealed  her  eyes. 
Beatrice  and  Cecilia  went  to  prepare  some  refreshment  for  the  countess. 
I stood  silently  by  the  window.  * Petrarch’s  love  and  hopelessness  were 
my  destiny.  Another  Laura  sat  before  me — not  rendered  divine  by  the 
charms  of  the  muse,  but  by  her  own. 

Hortensia  raised  a handkerchief  to  dry  her  eyes.  I was  distressed  at 
seeing  her  weep,  and  approached  her  timidly,  though  I did  not  venture  to 
speak.  Suddenly  she  rose;  and  smiling  on  me  timidly  through  her  tears, 
said,  “Poor  Petrarch!  poor  human  heart!  But  nothing  is  lasting.  Cen- 
turies have  passed  since  he  ceased  to  lament.  But  they  say  that  in  his 
latter  years  he  conquered  his  passion.  It  is  a good  thing  to  conquer  one’s 
self.  Might  it  not  be  called  annihilating  one’s  self  ?” 

“ And  if  necessity  commands  it?” 

“Has  necessity  any  power  over  the  human  heart?” 

“ But  Laura  was  the  wife  of  Hugo  de  Sade — her  heart  could  not  belong 
to  Petrarch.  It  was  his  lot  to  move  alone — to  die  alone.  He  had  the  gift 
of  song,  and  the  Muses  consoled  him.  He  was  unhappy,  as  I am.” 

“ As  you  are? — you  unhappy,  Faust?”  interrupted  Hortensia,  in  a 
scarcely  audible  voice. 

“ I have  not  the  divine  gift  of  song.  My  heart  will  break,  for  it  finds 
no  consolation.  Countess — dear  countess — may  I say-  morn  to  you  than  I 
have  said?  But  I will  remain  worthy  of  your  esteem,  and  that  can  only 
be  by  a manly  courage.  Grant  me  one  request — only  one  modest  request?” 
Hortensia  cast  down  her  eyes,  and  did  not  answer. 

“ One  request,  dear  countess,  to  give  me  peace.” 

“ What  would  you  have?”  whispered  she,  without  looking  up. 

“ Am  I certain  that  you  will  grant  my  prayer?” 

She  looked  at  me  seriously  and  earnestly,  and  then  said,  with  an  indes- 
cribable dignity,  “Faust,  I do  not  know  what  you  will  ask;  but  however 
great  it  may  be — yes,  Faust,  I am  indebted  to  you  for  my  life,  roy  confi- 
dence— I grant  your  request.  Speak.” 

I seized  her  hand ; 1 sank  at  her  feet;  I pressed  my  burning  lip3 
to  her  hand.  I nearly  lost  my  consciousness  and  my  speech.  Hortensia, 
profoundly  absorbed,  if  without  feeling,  remained  with  downcast  eyes. 

At  length  I regained  the  power  to  speak.  “ I must  away  from  this. 
Let  me  fly.  I cannot  longer  tarry.  Let  me  grow  tranquil  once  more,  in 
some  solitude,  far  from  thee.  I must  hence.  I disturb  the  peace  of  your 
house.  Carlo  has  requested  your  hand.” 

“It  shall  never  be  his!”  interposed  the  countess, in  a determined  tone. 
“Let  me  fly!  Even  your  goodness  increases  the  multitude  of  my 
miseries.” 

Hortensia  was  in  a vehement  struggle  with  herself.  “ You  do  me  a 
frightful  wrong.  But  I dare  no  longer  hinder  you,”  she  cried,  and  burst 
into  violent  weeping.  She  grew  faint,  and  sought  a seat.  As  I sprang 
towards  her  she  sunk  sobbing  upon  myT  breast.  After  a few  moments  she 
became  self-possessed  again.  She  felt  herself  encompassed  by-  my  arm9, 
and  would  have  released  them;  but  I,  with  heaven  in  my  breast,  forgetful 
of  the  restraints  of  former  reverence,  clasped  her  more  tenderly,  and 
sighed,  “But  one  embrace — a single  embrace!”  Her  resistance  was 
feeble.  Then  raising  her  eyes  towards  me,  and  with  a countenance 
which  a blush,  like  the  red  of  bar  illuminations,  suffused,  she  whispered, 
“ Faust,  what’s  this?” 

“ Will  you  not  forget  me  when  I am  far  away?”  I asked,  in  reply. 
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“ How  can  I?”  she  sighed,  and  again  cast  down  her  eyes. 

“Farewell,  Hortensia!”  I stammered,  as  my  forehead  sunk  down  upon 
hers. 

“Emanuel!  Emanuel!”  she  whispered.  My  lips  hung  upon  hers.  I 
felt  her  tender  and  almost  imperceptible  kiss,  while  her  arms  clung  round 
my  neck.  Time  vanished  away. 

I went  from  Petrarch’s  dwelling,  by  her  side,  like  one  intoxicated,  down 
the  steps  leading  from  the  hill.  Two  servants  waited  below,  who  guided 
us  to  a bower  under  wild  laurel-trees,  where  a little  meal  had  been  pre- 
pared. In  a moment  the  vehicle  of  the  prince  rolled  past,  and  Carlo  and 
the  count  alighted. 

Hortensia  was  very  serious,  and  quite  abrupt  in  her  replfes.  She 
seemed  lost  in  thought.  I saw  that  she  made  an  effort  when  she  would 
speak  to  ^the  prince.  Towards  me  she  preserved  unchanged  the  same 
heartiness  and  confidence  of  deportment.  Petrarch’s  dwelling  was  again 
visited,  as  the  count  wished  to  see  it.  When  we  entered  the  room,  which 
our  reciprocal  confession  had  consecrated  into  a sanctuary,  Hortensia  re- 
sumed the  seat  at  the  table,  where  lay  the  book,  precisely  as  at  the  first 
visit,  and  kept  it  till  we  went  away.  Then  she  arose,  placed  her  hand 
on  her  breast,  looked  at  me  with  a penetrating  look,  and  hastened  out  of 
the  house. 

The  prince  remarked  this  gesture  and  glance.  A dark  red  passed  over 
his  dejected  visage  ; he  passed  on,  with  folded  arms  and  sunken  head. 
All  joy  was  fled  from  our  company.  Each  seemed  anxious  to  reach  the 
castie  again.  I did  not  doubt  that  Carlo’s  jealousy  had  detected  all;  but 
I feared  his  vindictiveness  less  on  my  own  account  than  for  the  peace  of 
the  countess. 

Therefore,  as  soon  as  I got  home  I resolved  to  make  everything  ready 
for  a hasty  departure  the  next  morning.  I disclosed  to  the  count  my 
unalterable  resolution,  surrendered  him  all  the  papers,  and  entreated  him 
not  to  say  anything  to  the  countess  until  I was  far  on  my  way. 

The  Sad  Separation. 

I had  long  before  been  promised  by  the  count,  in  case  of  my  departure, 
the  company  of  the  valiant  old  Sebald,  who  had  many  times  asked  for  his 
dismissal,  that  he  might  return  to  his  German  home.  When  he  heard 
that  the  moment  of  parting  had  arrived,  he  danced  and  whirled  about  the 
room  for  very  rapture.  Each  of  us  with  a horse  and  portmanteau,  we 
were  entirely  equipped  for  the  journey. 

I had  determined  to  ride  away  quietly  before  the  break  of  day.  None 
in  the  castle  knew  this,  except  Sebald  and  the  count,  and  none  were  to 
learn  it.  I intended  to  leave  behind  a few  lines  to  Hortensia,  expressive 
of  my  thanks  and  love,  and  bidding  her  an  everlasting  farewell.  The  old 
count  seemed  rather  surprised,  but  not  altogether  displeased.  He  em- 
braced me  most  tenderly,  thanked  me  for  the  services  I had  rendered  him, 
and  promised  to  come  to  my  room  within  a half-hour,  to  deliver  me  some 
useful  papers,  which  would  ensure  me  in  future  a life  free  from  care;  or,  as 
he  expressed  it,  the  interest  on  the  life-long  debt  he  owed  me.  I did  not 
refuse  a moderate  sum  for  my  travelling  expenses  to  Germany;  for,  in  fact, 
I was  nearly  destitute  of  money;  but  my  pride  hindered  me  from  accepting 
more  than  that. 

Soon  as  I returned  to  my  rooms  we  packed  up.  Sebald  hastened  to  the 
horses,  and  provided  all  that  was  necessary  for  our  instant  departure.  I 
wrote,  in  the  meantime,  to  Hortensia.  I will  not  here  describe  what  I 
suffered — how  I struggled  with  myself — how  often  I sprang  from  the 
table  to  weep  out  my  sorrows.  My  life  was  wasted — my  future  without 
happiness.  Death  were  sweeter  and  easier  than  a life  devoid  of  hope. 

Many  times  I tore  what  I had  just  written,  and  had  not  yet  finished, 
when  I was  disturbed  in  a manner  that  I least  expected. 

Sebald  rushed  into  the  room,  trembling,  and  gasping  for  breath,  seized 
the  packed  portmanteaus,  and  exclaimed,  “ Mr.  Faust,  a misfortune  has 
happened!  They  will  drag  you  to  a prison!  They  will  murder  you! 
Let  us  fly  before  it  is  too  late!”  I asked  in  vain  for  the  cause  of  his 
terror.  I could  only  learn  that  the  old  count  was  furious,  the  prince 
raving,  and  the  whole  castle  raised  against  me.  I answered  coolly  that 
I had  no  cause  for  fear,  still  less  to  fly  as  a criminal. 

“Sir,”  cried  Sebald,  “we  cannot  escape  from  this  unfortunate  family 
without  some  misfortune.  An  evil  star  rules  over  them.  I said  that  long 
since.  You  must  fly!” 

At  this  moment  two  chasseurs * of  the  count  entered  the  room,  requesting 
me  to  come  immediately  to  his  excellency.  Sebald  winked  his  eyes,  and 
signed  to  me  to  try  and  escape  them.  I could  not  refrain  from  smiling  at 
his  fears,  and  followed  the  chasseurs,  ordering  him,  however,  to  saddle  the 
horses,  as  I no  longer  doubted  that  something  extraordinary  had  hap- 
pened. It  was  likely  that  the  prince,  instigated  by  jealousy,  had  fastened 
some  accusation  upon  me. 

It  happened  in  this  wise:  1 had  scarcely  left  the  Count  Yon  Hormegg 
when  Carlo  came  to  him  in  a great  rage,  and  asserted  that  I had  disho- 
noured his  house  by  a secret  intrigue  with  the  countess.  Beatrice,  one  of 
Hortensia’s  companions,  who  had  been  gained  over  to  the  prince,  either  by 
presents  or  by  kindness,  had,  on  leaving  Petrarch’s  dwelling  with  Cecilia, 
become  impatient  at  our  delay.  Returning  to  that  spot,  she  had  seen  us 
embrace.  The  damsel  was  discreet  enough  not  to  disturb  us,  but  ready 
enough  to  betray  this  important  occurrence  to  the  prince  as  soon  as  we 
returned  to  the  castle.  The  Count  Von  Hormegg  could  believe  anything 

* Footmen  In  a green  hunting  livery  arm  with  a cutlas  and  dirk.  In  England  they 
are  frequently  seen  behind  the  ^carriage  ambassador  or  that  of  a foreign  lady  of 
high  rank. 


more  readily  than  this  assertion,  because  it  seemed  to  him  the  most  unna- 
tural of  all  delinquencies.  A common  citizen — a painter — to  win  the  love 
of  a Countess  of  Hormegg!  He  treated  the  matter,  at  first,  as  an  illusion 
of  jealousy.  To  justify  himself,  the  prince  was  obliged  to  betray  the  be- 
trayers ; and  Beatrice  acknowledged  what  had  happened,  although  not 
without  some  resistance  on  her  part. 

The  wrath  of  the  old  count  knew  no  bounds;  yet  such  an  event  seemed  so 
monstrous  to  him,  that  he  even  desired  to  question  his  daughter.  Hortensia 
appeared.  The  sight  of  those  pale  faces,  disfigured  by  anger  and  dismay,  ter- 
rified her.  “ Wbat  has  happened  here?”  the  exclaimed,  half  beside  herself. 
With  fearful  earnestness,  the  count  replied,  “That  thou  art  to  answer!” 
He  then  took  her  hand  with  forced  calmness  and  gentleness,  and  said, 
“ Hortensia,  they  accuse  thee  of  staining  the  honour  of  our  name,  by — it 
must  be  spoken! — by  a love  affair  with  that  painter,  Eaust.  Hortensia, 
deny  it — say  No!  Give  thy  father  back  peace  and  honour.  Thou  canst 
do  it.  Silence  all  malicious  tofigues.  Refute  what  was  but  a delusion — a 
mistake — a deception,  when  they  said  they  saw  thee  to-day  in  the  arms  of 
Faust.  Here  stands  the  prince,  thy  future  husband.  Give  him  thy  hand. 
Prove  to  him  that  these  are  wicked  lies  which  have  been  said  about  thee 
and  Eaust.  Faust’3  presence  shall  no  longer  disturb  our  peace.  This 
night  he  leaves  us  for  ever.” 

The  count  continued  to  speak  for  some  time.  He  did  it,  probably,  to 
cover  Hortensia’s  blushes,  which  left  him  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the 
occurrence,  and  also  to  give  the  matter  a more  favourable  turn,  that  would 
reconcile  the  prince,  and  put  all  things  in  their  proper  train  again.  When 
he  stopped,  be  was  least  of  all  prepared  for  what  Hortensia  actually  did. 

With  the  dignified  and  decisive  manner  peculiar  to  her,  she  turned  first 
towards  Beatrice;  and  roused  to  the  most  lively  emotion  by  her  treachery, 
and  the  announcement  of  my  sudden  departure  during  that  night,  she  ex- 
claimed, “Wretched  being!  I do  not  stand  confronted  to  thee.  My  ser- 
vant shall  not  be  my  accuser.  I need  not  justify  myself  before  thee. 
Leave  this  room  and  this  castle,  and  never  come  before  my  eyes  again.” 

Beatrice,  in  tears,  attempted  to  fall  at  her  feet;  but  it  was  in  vain — she 
was  forced  to  obey,  and  depart. 

Then  the  countess  turned  to  her  father,  end  desired  me  to  be  called. 
The  count  went  out  hastily,  and  I was  requested  to  come.  Hortensia 
had  also  absented  herself  for  a moment,  and  came  back  almost  at  the  samo 
time  that  I entered. 

“Dear  Eaust,”  said  she  to  me,  and  her  cheeks  burned  with  an  unnatural 
red.  “ Both  you  and  I stand  here  as  accused,  or  rather  condemned  per- 
sons.” And  she  thereupon  related  what  had  occurred,  continuing  thus: — 
“ I am  expected  to  justify  myself;  and  there  is  no  one  before  whom  I need 
justify  myself  but  God — the  judge  of  all  hearts.  Here  I have  only  to 
acknowledge  the  truth,  as  my  father  requires  it,  and  to  declare  my  un- 
changeable determinations.  Fate  wills  it,  and  I — was  born  to  misfortune. 
Faust,  I should  be  unworthy  of  your  esteem,  if  I could  not  rise  above  mis- 
fortune.” 

She  approached  the  prince,  and  said,  “ I respect  you,  but  I do  not  love 
you.  My  hand  will  never  be  yours — nourish  no  future  hopes  that  it  will. 
After  what  has  now  taken  place,  I must  beg  you  to  avoid  us  in  future.  Do 
not  expect  that  my  father  will  force  my  inclinations.  Life  is  indifferent  to 
me.  His  first  act  of  violence  would  have  no  other  consequence  but  that 
of  obliging  him  to  bury  his  daughter’s  body.  I have  no  more  to  say  to 
you.  To  you,  my  father,  I must  acknowledge  that  I love — love  this  Faust, 
but  I cannot  help  it.  You  dislike  him — he  is  not  of  our  rank.  He  must 
part  from  us.  My  earthly  ties  with  him  are  sundered,  but  my  heart  re- 
mains his.  You,  my  father,  can  make  no  change,  for  every  attempt  to  do 
so  will  hasten  my  death.  I tell  you  this  beforehand — I am  prepared  for 
death,  for  only  with  death  will  my  misfortunes  end.” 

She  stopped.  The  count  wished  to  speak,  and  the  prince  likewise,  but 
she  motioned  them  to  be  silent.  Approaching  me,  she  drew  a ring  from 
her  finger,  and  gave  it  me,  saying,  “ My  friend,  I part  from  you — perhaps, 
forever.  Take  this  ring  as  a remembrance  of  me.  This  gold  and  these 
diamonds  will  turn  to  dust  ere  my  love  and  my  truth  shall  cease.  Do  not 
forget  me!”  When  she  had  uttered  these  words  she  laid  her  arm  upon 
my  shoulder,  pressed  a kiss  upon  my  lips,  turned  pale  and  cold,  and,  with 
closed  eyes,  ftril  to  the  earth. 

The  Count  Von  Hormegg  gave  a piercing,  fearful  scream.  The  prince 
called  for  aid.  I carried  that  lovely  form  to  a sofa;  chambermaids  has- 
tened in;  physicians  were  called.  I lay  unconscious  beside  that  couch 
upon  my  knees,  holding  to  my  cheek  the  cold  hand  of  the  lifeless  maiden. 
The  count  tore  me  away.  He  was  in  a frenzy,  and  thundered  at  me  these 
words: — “Thou  hast  murdered  her!  Ely,  wretch,  and  never  show  thy  face 
again!  ” He  pushed  me  out  of  the  door;  and,  at  his  command,  the  chas- 
seurs dragged  me  down  the  steps  in  front  of  the  castle.  Sebald  stood  near 
the  stables.  As  soon  as  he  was  aware  of  my  presence  he  hastened  up, 
and  pulled  me  with  him  to  the  stalls  where  the  saddled  horses  stood.  Here 
I swooned;  and,  as  Sebald  afterwards  told  me,  I lay  lifeless  for  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  upon  the  floor.  I had  scarcely  recovered  when  he  lifted 
me  upon  one  of  the  horses,  and  we  trotted  off.  I rode  as  if  in  my  sleep, 
and  was  often  in  danger  of  falling.  It  was  only  by  degrees  that  I reco- 
vered my  full  consciousness  and  strength. 

I now  remembered  clearly  the  past.  I became  desperate.  I wished  to 
return  to  the  castle  and  learn  Ilorteusia’s  fate,  for  we  had  rode  no  more 
than  two  miles.  Sebald  entreated  me  by  all  the  saints  to  abandon  so 
frantic  a design,  but  it  wa3  useless.  I had  but  just  turned  my  horse  about 
when  I saw  some  horsemen  approaching  me -at  a full  gallop.  “Cursed 
murderer!”  called  out  a voice  to  me,  and  it  was^  Carlo’s  voice.  At  the 
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same  time  some  shot  reached  me.  As  I grasped  my  pistols,  my  horse  fell 
dead.  I sprang  up.  Carlo  rode  towards  me  with  his  drawn  sword,  and 
when  he  would  have  cut  me  down,  I shot  him  through  the  body.  As  he 
fell,  his  companions  caught  him.  Sebald  followed  them  in  their  flight,  and 
sent  some  balls  after  them.  He  then  returned,  took  the  portmanteau  from 
the  dead  horse,  made  me  mount  with  him,  and  we  hurried  away  at  a quick 
pace. 

This  affray  had  occurred  in  the  vicinity  of  a little  wood,  which  we  soon 
reached.  The  sun  had  already  set.  We  rode  the  whole  night  without 
knowing  whither.  When  we  stopped  at  daybreak  at  a village  inn  to  rest 
our  horse,  we  found  him  so  injured  by  the  saddle,  that  we  were  obliged  to 
give  up  all  hope  of  using  him  farther.  We  sold  him  for  almost  nothing, 
and  continued  our  flight  on  foot  by  safer  bye-roads,  carrying  our  luggage 
ourselves. 

New  Adventures. 

The  first  rays  of  the  rising  sun  fell  glittering  upon  the  diamonds  of 
Hortensia’s  ring.  I kissed  it,  weeping.  Sebald  had  told  me  that  in  the 
night,  while  I lay  in  a swoon  beside  the  horses,  a groom  had  said  to  him, 
that  they  thought  the  countess  at  first  dead,  but  she  had  returned  to  life. 
This  news  strengthened  and  comforted  me.  To  my  own  fate  I was 
utterly  indifferent.  Hortensia’s  elevation  of  soul  had  inspired  me.  I was 
proud  of  my  misfortunes.  My  conscience  free  from  reproach,  I was 
raised  above  all  fear.  I had  but  one  sorrow — that  of  eternal  separation 
from  one  whom  T must  love  eternally. 

On  reaching  Ttavenna  we  took  our  first  day’s  rest,  for  I was  ill  from  the 
exhaustion  produced  by  exciting  scenes,  and  the  immense  exertions  I had 
made.  For  two  whole  weeks  I lay  ill  of  a fever.  Sebald  was  in  a terrible 
state  of  anxiety,  for  he  feared,  with  some  reason,  that  the  death  of  the 
prince  would  necessarily  bring  us  into  the  hands  of  justice.  He  had  given 
us  both  feigned  names,  and  procured  some  different  clothing.  My  good 
constitution  quickly  restored  me,  rather  than  any  skill  of  the  physician, 
though  great  weakness  remained  in  all  my  limbs.  As  we  had  determined, 
however,  to  ship  from  Rimini  for  Trieste,  I hoped  to  recover  upon  the 
passage. 

Sebald  came  to  me  one  evening  in  a great  fright,  and  said,  “ Sir,  we  can 
remain  here  no  longer.  A stranger  stands  out  there  who  wishes  to  speak 
to  you.  We  are  discovered.  He  first  asked  me  my  name.  I could  not 
conceal  it,  and  then  he  asked  for  you.” 

“ Let  him  come  in,”  said  I. 

A well-dressed  man  entered,  who,  after  the  first  exchange  of  politeness, 
inquired  after  my  health.  When  I assured  him  that  I was  quite  well,  he 
said,  “ So  much  the  better,  I will  then  give  you  some  good  advice.  You 
know  what  passed  between  Prince  Carlo  and  yourself.  He  is  out  of 
danger,  but  has  sworn  your  death.  You  had  therefore  better  get  out  of 
his  way.  You  now  intend  going  to  Germany  by  the  way  of  Trieste.  Do 
not  do  this.  There  is  no  ship  for  Trieste  at  Rimini,  but  there  is  a 
Neapolitan  vessel  returning  to  Naples.  You  are  safe  when  once  upon  the 
sea.  Otherwise,  you  will  either  be  arrested  in  a few  hours,  or  assassinated. 
Here  is  a letter  for  the  Neapolitan  captain;  be  i3  a good  friend  of  mine. 
He  will  receive  you  with  pleasure.  Only  betake  yourself  quickly  to  Rimini 
and  thence  to  Naples.” 

I was  not  a little  embarrassed  at  finding  this  stranger  so  well  informed. 
On  my  questioning  him  as  to  his  means  of  information,  he  only  smiled  and 
replied — “ I know  nothing  more,  neither  can  I tell  you  aught  more.  I 
live  here  in  Ravenna,  and  am  a clerk  of  the  court.  Save  yourself!”  With 
these  words  he  left  us. 

Sebald  affirmed  stoutly  that  the  man  must  be  possessed  by  the  devil,  or 
he  would  not  have  been  so  well  acquainted  with  our  secrets.  As  the 
stranger  spoke  to  the  people  of  the  inn,  we  learned  from  them  afterwards 
that  he  was  a clerk  of  the  court,  and  a good,  honourable  man,  well  to  do 
in  the  world,  and  married.  How  he  could  have  known  our  secret  plans  of 
going  through  Trieste  to  Germany,  was  incomprehensible  to  me,  for  none 
were  aware  of  it  but  ourselves.  The  enigma,  however,  was  quickly  solved 
when  Sebald  acknowledged  that,  during  my  sickness,  he  had  written  a 
letter  to  his  former  comrade,  Caspar,  at  Battaglia,  begging  to  know 
whether  the  prince  had  been  killed.  He  waited  in  vain  for  an  answer. 
The  letter  had  fallen,  without  doubt,  into  the  hands  of  Carlo  or  his  people, 
or  else  its  contents  had  been  discovered  in  some  other  way. 

Sebald  was  now,  for  the  first  time,  actually  alarmed.  He  hired  a coach 
without  delay  for  Rimini,  and  we  set  out  that  same  night.  All  these 
circumstances  did  not  please  me  particularly.  I did  not  know  whether  I was 
flying  from  the  danger,  or  running  to  meet  it.  The  clerk  of  the  court 
might  be  in  the  prince’s  service.  In  the  meantime,  we  not  only  reached 
Rimini,  but  found  the  Neapolitan  captain  also.  I gave  him  the  clerk’s 
letter — I do  not  deny  having  opened  and  read  it — and  soon  entered  into 
an  agreement  for  our  passage  to  Naples.  The  wind  became  fair,  and  the 
anchors  were  raised. 

There  were  some  passengers  on  board  the  ship  besides  ourselves, 
amongst  others  a young  man,  whom  at  first  I was  not  much  pleased  to  see, 
for  I remembered  having  met  him  once,  casually,  at  the  baths  of  Battaglia. 
I was  tranquillized,  however,  by  gathering  from  his  discourse  that  he  had 
not  noticed  me,  and  that  I was  an  utter  stranger  to  him.  He  had  only 
left  Battaglia  three  days  before,  to  return  to  Naples,  where  he  said  he 
carried  on  a considerable  business.  lie  told  of  the  acquaintances  he  had 
made  at  those  baths,  and  mentioned  incidentally  a German  countess,  who 
was  a wonder  of  grace  and  beauty.  How  my  heart  beat!  He  appeared 
to  know  nothing  of  the  prince’s  being  either  wounded  or  dead.  The 


countess,  whose  name  he  had  forgotten,  had  left  four  days  before  hi* 
departure,  whither  he  hid  not  taken  the  trouble  to  inquire. 

Uncertain  as  was  this  information,  it  yet  served  to  calm  me  considerably 
Hortensia  lived — Hortensia  was  well.  “May  she  be  happy!”  was  my 
sigh.  The  voyage  was  tedious  to  all  but  myself.  I sought  for  solitude. 
For  many  nights  I watched  on  the  deck,  dreaming  of  Hortensia.  The 
young  merchant  (his  name  was  Tufaldini)  observed  my  melancholy,  and 
took  much  pains  to  enliven  me.  He  heard  that  I was  an  artist;  he  loved 
the  art  passionately,  and  constantly  directed  our  conversation  to  this 
subject,  as  it  was  the  only  one  that  could  dissipate  my  sadness,  and  make 
me  conversational.  His  sympathy  and  friendship  wont  so  far  as  to  offer 
me  a seat  at  his  table  and  a room  in  his  house  at  Naples,  an  offer  I wag 
the  less  inclined  to  refuse,  as  I was  quite  a stranger  there,  and  Sebald’s 
and  my  common  purse  had  melted  away  very  considerably,  particularly 
after  deducting  our  travelling  expenses. 

A New  Wonder. 

The  kindness  and  attention  of  the  noble  Tufaldini  was  actually  hu- 
miliating to  me.  From  a travelling  companion  he  had  made  me  a friend, 
although  I had  done  little  or  nothing,  either  to  win  his  love,  or  to  deserve 
it.  He  presented  me,  as  a friend,  to  his  venerable  old  mother  and  bis 
charming  young  wife.  They  prepared  one  of  their  best  rooms  for  myself 
and  Sebald — and  from  the  first  day  of  our  arrival,  treated  me  as  if  I were 
an  old  friend  of  the  family.  Nor  was  he  satisfied  with  this.  He  intro- 
duced me  to  all  his  friends,  and  orders  for  pictures  soon  followed.  He  was 
as  eager  to  gain  me  a reputation  as  if  it  were  for  his  own  advantage.  He 
even  consented  finally  to  accepting  payment  for  my  board  and  lodging, 
although  at  first  he  was  offended  when  I proposed  it;  but  seeing  my 
determination  to  leave  his  honse,  if  he  would  receive  no  compensation,  he 
took  the  money  more  to  gratify  me  than  to  repay  himself. 

My  works  succeeded  beyond  my  expectations.  My  pictures  were  liked, 
I received  my  own  price,  and  when  one  order  was  finished,  another  was 
sure  to  follow  in  its  train.  Sebald  was  so  well  satisfied  with  Naples,  that 
he  even  forgot  his  home-sickness.  He  thanked  Heaven  for  having 
escaped  from  the  service  of  Count  Von  Hormegg  with  a whole  skin,  and, 
as  he  expressed  it,  would  rather  serve  me  for  bread  and  water  than  the 
count  for  a dish  full  of  gold. 

My  plan  was  to  earn  sufficient  by  my  labour  to  go  to  Germany,  and  settle 
there  in  some  little  hermitage.  I was  industrious  and  economical,  and  thus 
a year  passed.  The  love  shown  me  by  the  Tufaldini  family,  the  quiet,  life 
I led  in  that  great  and  seductive  city,  the  charms  of  their  soft  skies, 
and  the  thought  that  in  Germany  I was  without  friends  and  without 
vocation,  made  me  abandon  the  first  design,  and  I stayed  where  I was. 
Joy  bloomed  for  me  as  little  upon  a German  as  an  Italian  soil,  only  the 
thought  that,  Hortensia  might  perhaps  be  living  upon  her  father’s  estate, 
and  that  I might  yet  have  the  consolation  of  seeing  her  once,  if  onlv  at  a 
distance,  kindled  my  desire  to  return  to  the  north.  But  when  I recollected 
the  words  which  she  used  in  that  parting  hour,  “ My  earthly  ties  to  him 
are  sundered!”  when  she  renounced  me  before  her  father  with  such 
solemnity  and  heroic  devotion,  my  owu  courage  rose  at  the  thought,  and  I 
determined  to  endure  all  things  cheerfully.  I was  an  oak  which  the  storm 
had  shattered,  without  branches,  without  leaves,  solitary,  unloved,  dying  in 
its  loneliness. 

They  say  that  time  heals  the  deepest  wounds  with  a benevolent  hand. 
I myself  believed  the  saying,  but  I found  it  untrue.  My  melancholy 
continued  the  same.  I avoided  the  gay.  Tears  often  gave  me  relief,  and 
my  only  joy  was  to  dream  of  her,  as  I saw  her  in  her  majesty  and  beauty. 
Her  ring  was  my  sacred  relic.  Had  it  fallen  to  the  depths  of  the  sea, 
nothing  could  have  hindered  me  from  plunging  after  it. 

The  second  year  passed  away,  but  not  my  sorrow.  But  in  the  darkest 
hours,  I comforted  myself  with  a faint  gleam  of  hope,  that  perhaps  an 
accident  might  bring  me  near  to  my  lost  mistress,  or  at  least  give  mo 
some  news  of  her.  I knew  there  was  not  much  probability  in  this,  for 
how  could  she.  so  distant,  know,  after  the  lapse  of  years,  where  I lived  in 
retirement?  But  little!  He  who  hopes  thinks  little  about  impossibilities! 
Yet  after  the  lapse  of  two  years  even  this  hope  was  lost.  Hortensia  was 
dead  to  me.  In  my  dreams  I saw  her  as  a heavenly  being,  resplendent 
with  the  glory  of  an  angel. 

In  our  confidential  conversations,  Tufaldini  and  his  wife  had  often 
required  the  cause  of  my  sadness,  but  I could  never  prevail  upon  myself  to 
disclose  the  secret.  They  ceased  questioning  me,  but  they  were  more 
careful  of  my  health.  I perceived  that  my  own  powers  and  life  were 
sinking.  The  thought  of  the  grave  was  sweet  to  me. 

All  was  suddenly  changed.  One  morning  Sebahl  brought  me  the  letters 
which  had  arrived  by  the  post;  among  them  were  some  orders  for  pictures 
and  a small  casket.  I opened  it.  Who  can  imagine  my  joyful  surprise? — I 
saw  Hortensia’s  image,  living,  beautiful,  but  in  the  black  dress  of  mourning — 
the  face  more  delicate,  thin,  and  pale  than  when  I had  known  her.  Three 
words  were  written  in  Hortensia’s  hand  upon  the  paper  accompanying  it: 
“ My  Emanuel,  hope  l ” 

I ran  about  the  room  like  an  intoxicated  person.  I sank  down  in  a 
chair  speechless.  I raised  my  clasped  hands  towards  Heaven.  I shouted 
and  sobbed  with  joy.  I kissed  the  image  and  the  pappr  which  her  hand 
must  have  touched.  I knelt  and  thanked  Providence  weeping,  my  face 
bowed  to  the  earth. 

Thus  Sebald  found  mr.  He  thought  me  crazy,  and  ho  was  not  mistaken. 

I feel  that  man  is  always  stronger  to  bear  misfortune  than  happiness,  for 
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he  is  always  more  or  less  prepared  against  the  advances  of  the  first,  but 
against  those  of  the  last  he  is  fearless  and  unprepared. 

My  hopes  bloomed  anew,  and  with  them  my  health  and  my  life. 
Tufaldini  and  all  my  acquaintances  were  delighted.  I now  expected  from 
day  to  day  further  news  of  my  much  loved  one.  There  was  no  doubt  of 
her  being  acquainted  with  my  place  of  sojourn,  although  I could  not 
exactly  make  out  how  she  had  ascertained  it.  But  from  what  part  of  the 
world  did  her  picture  come?  My  inquiries  and  conjectures  upon  this 
subject  were  all  fruitless. 

The  Solution. 

At  the  end  of  eight  months  I received  another  note  from  her.  It  con- 
tained the  following  brief  lines: — “ I would  like  to  see  thee,  Emanuel,  once 
more.  Be  in  Leghorn  the  first  morniDg  of  May  at  the  Swiss  Banking 

House  of Thou  wilt  have  further  information  by  inquiring  for  the 

widow'  Mariana  Schwartz,  who  will  direct  you  to  my  dwelling.  Tell  no 
one  in  Naples  where  thou  goest,  least  of  all  speak  of  me.  I exist  no 
longer  for  any  one  in  the  world,  unless  it  be  for  a few  moments  with 
thee.” 

This  letter  filled  me  with  new  rapture,  yet  a mysterious  sadness  that 
was  visible  in  its  tone,  filled  me  with  anxious  foreboding.  To  see  that 
glorious  creature  again,  if  only  for  a few  moments,  was  all  that  my  soul 
required.  In  April  I left  Tufaldini’s  house  in  Naples  with  regret.  Sebald 
and  the  rest  all  supposed  that  I was  going  back  1o  Germany. 

I arrived  at  Gaeta  with  Sebald.  Here  we  had  an  unexpected  pleasure. 
In  riding  past  the  garden  gate  of  a villa,  outside  the  city,  I saw  Miss 
Cecilia  with  several  ladies.  I stopped,  sprang  from  my  horse,  and  made 
myself  known  to  her.  She  led  me  into  a circle  of  her  relations,  for  she 
had  been  married  about  three  weeks.  Ercm  her  I learned  that  she  had 
left  Hortensia  a year  before.  She  could  not  tell  me  her  abode,  only  that 
she  bad  entered  a convent.  “ The  Count  Von  Hormegg  died  more  than  a 
year  since,”  said  Cecilia.  “We  soon  perceived, from  the  sudden  retrench- 
ment of  customary  expenses,  that  he  must  have  left  his  affairs  in  very 
great  disorder.  The  countess  reduced  her  train  of  domestics  to  a very  few 
persons.  I bad  the  honour  of  being  retained  by  her.  But  when  she  lost 
all  hope,  through  an  unlucky  law-suit,  of  retaining  any  portion  of  her 
paternal  estate,  which  was  mortgaged,  we  were  dismissed.  She  kept  only 
one  old  attendant,  and  declared  that  she  would  end  her  days  in  a cloister. 
Oh,  how  many  tears  this  parting  cost  us!  Hortensia  was  an  angel,  and 
never  more  beautiful,  more  enchanting,  or  more  exalted,  than  when  under 
the  heaviest  blows  of  fate.  She  renounced  all  her  accustomed  splendour, 
divided  the  riches  of  her  wardrobe,  like  a dying  person,  amongst  the 
attendants  she  had  dismissed,  rewarded  all  with  such  princely  munificence, 
that  she  must  have  put  herself  in  danger  of  want,  and  only  begged  of  us  to 
remember  her  in  our  prayers.  I left  her  in  Milan,  to  return  to  my  family, 
who  live  here.  She  gave  out  that  she  was  goiDg  to  Germany,  to  seek 
there  the  solitude  of  a cloister.” 

This  narrative  of  Cecilia’s  explained  to  me  at  once  the  mystery  in 
Hortensia’s  last  letter.  She  also  told  me  that  Carlo,  who  had  been 
wounded  badly,  but  not  mortally,  had  entered  the  service  of  the  Knights 
®f  Malta,  immediately  after  his  recovery,  and  had  soon  after  died. 

I left  Gaeta  with  mixed  feelings  of  joy  and  sorrow.  Hortensia’s  mis- 
fortunes, and  the  loss  of  her  father,  awakened  my  pity,  but  kindled  at  the 
same  time  more  presumptuous  hopes  than  I had  ever  dared  to  conceive.  I 
flattered  myself  that  I should  perhaps  be  able  to  turn  her  from  her  resolu- 
tion to  seek  a convent,  and  with  her  heart,  perhaps,  to  win  her  hand.  My 
brain  was  dizzy  with  the  thought  of  shaving  with  Hortensia  the  fruits  of 
my  labour.  This  was  my  constant  dream  upon  the  whole  journey  to 
Leghorn,  where  I arrived  one  fine  morning,  eight  days  before  the  appointed 
time. 

I did  not  delay  a moment  in  seeking  the  Swiss  banker  to  whom  I had 
been  directed.  I ran  there  in  my  travelling  apparel,  and  begged  for  the 
address  of  the  widow  Schwartz,  that  I might  learn  at  once  whether  the 
countess  had  already  arrived  at  Leghorn.  A servant  conducted  me  to  the 
widow,  who  lived  in  a plain- looking  house,  in  a retired  street.  I was  much 
vexed  to  learn  that  Mrs.  Schwartz  was  out,  and  was  told  I might  call 
again  in  two  hours.  Every  moment  of  delay  was  so  much  stolen  from  my 
life. 

At  the  appointed  hour  I returned.  An  old  maid-servant  opened  the 
door,  led  me  up  the  stairs,  and  announced  me  to  her  mistress.  I had  been 
shown  into  a simply-furnished,  but  neat  room.  A lady  sat  upon  a sofa 
opposite  tbe  door.  She  did  not  appear  to  have  noticed  my  entrance,  not 
having  returned  my  salutation.  With  both  hands  before  her  face,  she 
sought  to  hide  her  tears  and  sobs. 

At  this  sight,  a feverish  trembling  ran  through  me.  In  the  form 
of  tbe  widow,  in  the  tone  of  her  sobs,  I recognised  the  form  andyvoice  of 
Hortensia. 

Without  reflecting,  or  waiting  to  assure  myself  of  the  fact,  I let  my  hat 
,nd  cane  fall,  like  an  intoxicated  person,  and  threw  myself  at  the  feet  of 
aer  who  wept.  Heavens!  who  can  tell  my  rapture!  Hortensia’s  arms 
were  about  iny  neck,  my  lips  met  hers.  All  the  past  was  forgotten,  all  the 
future  was  an  eternity  of  joy.  Never  was  love  more  beautifully  rewarded 
— neyer  was  constancy  more  blessed.  We  both  feared  lest  these  joyful 
moments  should  have  been  only  a dream.  During  the  whole  of  that  day 
we  asked  and  answered  questions,  in  so  disconnected  a manner,  that 
we  parted  at  night  without  knowing  more  of  each  other  than  that  we  had 
met. 

You  may  believe  that  I/was  ready  in  good  season  to  accept  of  an  invita* 


tion  to  breakfast  from  the  charming  Hortensia.  Her  servants  consisted  of 
a cook,  a chambermaid,  a lady’s-maid,  a coachman,  and  a chassetir.  All 
tbe  service  was  of  the  finest  china  or  silver;  but  the  ancestral  arms  and 
initials  were  missing.  There  was  a look  of  affluence,  which  did  not  cor- 
respond with  the  representations  given  me,  and  which  was  far  beyond  what 
my  limited  fortune  could  afford — rather  mortifying,  when  1 thought,  of  the 
projects  in  which  I had  revelled  during  my  voyage  from  Gaeto  to  Livorno. 
I expected,  and  even  wished,  to  find  Hortensia  in  rather  straitened  cir- 
cumstances, that  I might  have  courage  to  offer  her  all  that  1 possessed. 
But  I stood  before  her  again  as  a poor  painter. 

In  our  private  conversation,  I did  not  conceal  from  her  what  I heard  at 
Gaeta  from  Cecilia,  nor  the  feelings,  the  resolves,  and  the  hopes  which  it 
had  awakened.  I told  her  of  my  blighted  projects — how  she  had,  perhaps, 
taken  the  terrible  resolution  of  sacrificing  youth  and  beauty'  vsithin  tho 
walls  of  a convent — how  she  had  consented  to  choose  me  for  her  servant 
and  most  true  friend  - how  I would  have  laid  my  savings,  and  all  the  fruits 
of  my  future  industry,  at  her  feet.  I painted  to  her,  in  the  colours  of  love 
and  hope,  the  blessedness  of  a quiet  country  life,  in  some  remote  place — 
the  simple  house,  with  its  little  garden — the  studio  of  the  artist,  inspired 
by  her  presence.  ...  I trembled.  I could  not  go  on.  Her  eyes  fell;  a 
beautiful  colour  spread  over  her  cheeks.  “ Thus  have  I dreamed!”  added 
I,  after  a long  pause,  “ and  it  should  not  have  been.” 

Hortensia  rose,  went  to  a closet,  and  took  out  an  ebony  box,  richly 
mounted  in  silver,  and  handed  it  to  me  with  the  key'.  “ I requested  you  to 
come  to  Leghorn  that  I might  deliver  this  box  into  your  hands.  It  will 
aid  you  somewhat  in  the  fulfilment  of  your  wishes,  but  not  entirely.  After 
my  father’s  death,  my'  first  thought  was  to  pay  the  debt  of  gratitude  I owe 
you.  I had  never  lost  sight  of  you  since  your  flight  from  Battaglia,  By 
lucky  chance  a letter  from  your  man  at  Ravenna  to  one  of  my  own  servants, 
detailing  the  route  you  proposed,  fell  into  my  hands. 

“In  a private  conversation  with  Mr.  Tufaldini,  of  Naples,  he  was 
induced  by  me  to  promise  to  make  you  one  of  his  family.  He  received  a 
small  capital  to  defray  all  expenses,  and  which  he  could  draw  upon,  if 
necessary,  for  your  support.  I have  also  rewarded  him  for  his  trouble, 
although  the  good  man  took  my  little  presents  rather  unwillingly.  In 
return,  I had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  of  your  welfare  every  month.  Since 
our  separation,  Tufaldini’s  letters  have  been  my  only  comfort. 

“After  the  death  of  my  father,  on  account  of  his  estate,  I bad  a dissen- 
sion with  my  relatives.  Our  lands  went  to  the  male  heirs.  All  tho  rest  I 
turned  into  gold.  I had  given  up  returning  to  my  native  country — my 
last  refuge  was  to  be  a cloister.  Under  the  cloak  of  poverty,  I withdrew 
from  all  my  father’s  old  associates,  and  dismissed  all  my  retainers;  took 
the  name  and  position  of  a citizen,  that  I might  live  in  greater  retirement. 
Not  until  all  this  was  accomplished  did  I call  upon  you  to  finish  my  work, 
and  to  release  me  from  the  vow  I had  made  to  Heaven.  The  moment  is  here. 
You  have  told  me  beautiful  dreams;  but  turn  with  mo  to  realities  for  a 
short  time.” 

She  opened  the  box  and  drew  forth  a package,  carefully  wrapped  up,  and 
also  some  papers  addressed  to  me.  She  broke  the  seal  of  one  of  them,  and 
laid  before  me  a will,  made  in  all  due  form,  by  which  I was  to  receive  an 
immense  sum,  partly  for  debts  which  were  unpaid;  partly  for  the  interest 
which  had  been  suffered  to  accumulate;  partly  as  a legacy  from  the  widow 
Mariana  Schwartz,  and  all  in  bank-notes  of  various  countries. 

“ This,  dear  Faust,  is  your  property,”  continue’d  the  countess,  “your 
well-earned,  and  well-deserved  property.  I have  no  further  share  in  it. 
I have  enough  left  for  a modest  income.  When  I renounce  the  world,  and 
belong  to  a convent,  you  will  inherit  a part  of  what  I possess.  If  you 
really  esteem  me,  you  will  show  it  by  keeping  the  secret  of  my  birth,  rank, 
and  true  name,  and  you  will  not  utter  a syllable  of  thanks,  nor  decline 
receiving  your  own  property.  Give  me  your  promise!’’ 

I heard  her  say  this  with  astonishment  and  sorrow.  I pushed  tho 
papers  aside  with  indifference.  “Do  you  then  believe  that  these  bank-notes 
are  of  any  value  to  me?  I shall  neither  refuse  them  nor  thank  you  for 
them.  Do  not  expect  that  I shall  do  either.  If  you  enter  a cloister,  all 
besides,  even  the  world  itself,  would  be  hateful  to  me.  I need  nothing. 
What  you  give  me  is  but  dust.  Oh,  Hortensia!  you  once  said  that  it  was 
my  soul  that  animated  you.  If  it  were  now  thus,  you  would  not  hesitate 
to  follow  my  example.  I would  burn  the  bank-notes.  What  should  I 
want  of  them?  Destroy  your  fortune,  become  poor,  and  become  mine — 
oh,  Hortensia,  mine ” 

She  bent  towards  me,  clasped  both  my  hands  in  hers  with  agitation,  and 
with  tears  in  her  eyes,  said  earnestly,  “ Am  I not  so  now,  Emanuel?” 

“But  the  cloister ?” 

“ My  last  refuge  when  thou  leavest  me.” 

There  wc  made  our  covenant  before  God.  At  the  altar  it  was  con- 
secrated by  the  hand  of  a priest.  We  left  Leghorn,  and  sought  this 
charming  solitude,  where  we  now  dwell  with  our  children. 

Each  Man  has  iiis  Special  Talent. — There  is  no  power  of  expan- 
sion in  men.  Our  friends  early  appear  to  us  representatives  of  eertiia 
ideas,  which  they  never  pass  or  exceed.  They  stand  on  the  brink  of  the 
ocean  of  thought  and  power,  but  they  never  take  the  single  step  that 
would  bring  them  there.  A man  is  like  a bit  of  Labrador  spar,  which 
has  no  lustre  as  you  turn  it  in  your  hand,  until  you  come  to  a particular 
angle;  then  it  shows  deep  and  beautiful  colours.  There  is  no  adaptation 
or  universal  applicability  in  men,  but  each  has  his  special  talent,  and  the 
mastery  of  successful  men  consists  in  adroitly  keeping  themselves  where 
and  when  that  turn  shall  be  oftenest  to  be  practised.— JR.  W.  Emerson. 


AND  AMUSEMENT  FOR  THE  MILLION 


LA  VENDETTA;  OK  THE  FEUD. 


The  Studio. 

Monsieur  Servin,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  French  artists,  was  the 
first  to  conceive  the  plan  of  opening  a studio  for  a class  of  young  ladies 
who  wished  to  take  lessons  in  painting.  He  was  a man  forty  years  of  age, 
of  unexceptionable  character,  and  entirely  devoted  to  his  art.  He  had 
made  a love  match  with  the  dowerless  daughter  of  a general  in  the  army. 
At  first,  mothers  went  themselves  with  their  daughters  to  the  artist’s 
house,  but  it  ended  in  their  sending  them  thither,  when  they  had  become 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  his  high  principles,  and  the  conscientious  pains 
which  rendered  him  so  entirely  worthy  of  confidence.  It  was  part  of  the 
painter’s  plan  to  receive  as  pupils  only  young  ladies  of  wealthy  and  noble 
ramifies,  in  order  to  avoid  all  trouble  on  the  score  of  the  selectness  of  his 
class.  He  invariably  refused  to  receive  young  women  who  were  desirous 
of  studying  in  order  to  become  themselves  artists,  and  to  whom  it  would 
have  been  necessary  to  give  anatomical  instructions,  without  which  no 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  art  is  possible.  By  degrees  the  prudence  and 
admirable  method  he  displayed  in  the  instruction  of  his  pupils — the 
security  felt  by  their  mothers,  who  knew  that  their  daughters  were  in  the 
society  of  well-educated  companions,  and  the  perfect  confidence  inspired 
by  the  character,  manners,  and  connections  of  the  artist,  acquired  for  him 
m all  the  fashionable  drawing-rooms  of  Paris  a most  enviable  celebrity. 
If  a young  girl  displayed  any  dispositions  for  drawing  or  painting,  and  h-sr 
mother  inquired  about  the  various  professors  of  these  arts,  “ Send  her  to 
Servin’s  class!”  was  the  invariable  advice  even  of  painters  themselves. 
Servin  became,  therefore,  a necessity,  an  authority,  a celebrity,  for  young 
lady  artists,  as  Herbault  was  for  their  bonnets,  and  Leroy  for  their 
fashions.  It  was  an  understood  thing,  that  a young  woman  who  had 
taken  lessons  of  Servin  was  a competent  judge  of  the  pictures  at  the 
exhibition,  could  sketch  a likeness,  copy  an  old  master,  and  paint  a tableau 
de  genre.  His  instructions  were  therefore  all  sufficient  to  the  female 
aristocracy  in  this  particular  branch  of  education.  In  spite  of  his  intimacy 
in  some  of  the  first  houses  in  Paris,  he  was  an  independent  politician,  some- 
thing of  a patriot,  and  invariably  preserved  with  every  body  that  light, 
witty,  and  slightly  sarcastic  tone  of  conversation  and  peculiar  freedom  of 
judgment  which  characterises  artists  in  general.  His  scrupulous  attention 
to  propriety  had  shown  itself  even  in  the  room  where  his  scholars  assem- 
bled. The  entrance  to  the  attic  above  his  apartments  had  been  walled  up, 
and  to  reach  this  retreat,  as  secure  as  a harem,  it  was  necessary  to  ascend 
a stair-case  constructed  in  the  interior  of  his  own  lodgings.  The  studio, 
comprising  the  whole  upper  story  of  the  house,  was  one  of  those  enormous 
rooms  which  always  take  visiters  by  surprise,  who,  when  they  climb  to 
sixty  feet  above  the  pavement,  invariably  expect  to  find  artists  lodging  in 
the  roof  gutter.  This  sort  of  gallery  was  abundantly  lighted  by  immense 
windows,  ornamented  with  those  large  green  blinds  by  means  of  which 
painters  procure  the  particular  lights  they  require.  A whole  world  of 
•caricatures — of  heads  scratched  with  the  point  of  a knife  on  the  dark  grey 
walls — witnessed  that  the  most  distinguished  young  ladies  are  very  apt  to 
have  as  fantastic  ideas  as  those  of  the  less  refined  sex.  A little  stove,  with 
a huge  pipe,  which  described  the  most  enormous  zig-zag  before  it  achieved 
its  exit  through  the  roof,  was  the  invariable  ornament  of  the  studio.  A 
shelf  all  round  the  walls  was  covered  with  plaister  casts  from  the  finest 
models,  lying  one  upon  another  in  the  utmost  confusion — some  still  white, 
others  half  wiped,  but  almost  all  of  them  covered  with  a veil  of  dust 
Beneath  the  shelf,  hung  suspended,  here,  a head  of  the  Niobe  in  all  its 
majestic  sorrow — there,  a smiling  Venus — a little  further  on  a detached 
hand  stretching  itself  forth  like  that  of  a beggar  asking  alms— -in  short, 
pictures,  drawings,  lay  figures,  frames  without  canvas,  and  canvas  with- 
out frames,  gave  to  this  irregular  apartment  the  indescribable  and 
peculiar  appearance  of  a studio.  Strange  medley  of  ornament  and 
nakedness,  of  misery  and  splendour,  of  labour  and  carelessness — enormous 
jumble,  where  everything,  even  man  himself,  appears  little!  The  studio  of 
a painter  reminds  me  of  the  opera  3tage  behind  the  scenes — old  clothes — 
gilded  armour — pieces  of  precious  stuffs — strange  looking  machines — 
something  great  and  infinite  as  thought  itself.  Genius  and  death  are  there 
— the  Diana — the  Apollo  Belvidere,  beside  a skeleton  or  a skull — beauty 
and  disorder,  reality  and  poetry — rich  colours  gleaming  out  of  dark 
corners,  and  something  dramatic  and  striking  speaking  in  the  very 
silence — the  whole  is  a type  of  the  artist’s  own  head. 

At  the  moment  at  which  this  history  begins,  the  bright  sun  of  July 
illumined  the  gallery,  and  two  fantastic  beams  streamed  across  its  whole 
depth,  pouring  into  it  broad  streaks  of  transparent  gold,  in  which  shone 
the  atoms  of  unavoidable  dust.  A dozen  easels  reared  their  pointed  tops 
like  the  masts  of  vessels  in  a harbour.  Ten  young  girls  enlivened  this 
acene  with  the  variety  of  their  countenances  and  attitudes,  and  the 
different  colours  of  their  dresses.  The  strong  shadows  thrown  by  the 
green  curtains,  placed  so  as  to  suit  the  position  of  each  easel,  produced  a 
multitude  of  contrasts  and  striking  effects  of  chiaroscuro.  It  was  the 
prettiest  picture  in  the  studio.  A young,  fair,  candid  looking  girl 
ivas  working  apart  assiduously — she  seemed  as  though  she  foresaw 
misfortune — she  was  simply  dressed,  and  sat  some  distance  from  her 
companions.  Some  of  them  looked  at  her,  and  spoke  to  her;  she 
was  the  prettiest,  the  meekest,  and  the  poorest  among  them.  Two  principal 
groups  separated  from  each  other  by  a small  interval  of  space,  distinctly 
indicated  two  societies,  and  two  rival  spirits  even  in  this  studio,  where 
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difference  of  rank  and  fortune  should  have  been  forgotten.  Seated  or 
standing,  these  young  girls,  with  their  painting  boxes  by  them,  playing 
with  or  preparing  their  brushes,  handling  their  parti-coloured  paletn  — 
painting,  talking,  laughing,  singing  -given  up  for  the  moment  to  aper'ectly 
natural  carriage  and  conduct,  and  exhibiting  their  various  dispositions 
without  disguise,  produced  a spectacle  of  which  men  could  form  little  idea. 
Here  a proud,  haughty,  conspicuous  beauty,  with  black  hair  and  beautiful 
hands,  sat  darting  round  the  restless  light  of  her  glances.  There  a young 
girl,  careless  and  full  of  mirth,  with  smiling  lips,  brown  hair  and  delicate 
white  fingers,  presented  the  type  of  the  young  French  maiden — thought- 
less, gay,  living  without  forethought  and  reminiscence  in  the  cheerful 
present.  Further  on,  another,  thoughful,  melancholy,  pale;  with  a head 
inclined  like  that  of  a drooping  flower.  Her  neighbour  again  presents  a 
strong  contrast  to  her — tall,  indolent,  with  a character  of  eastern  volup- 
tuousness in  her  beauty — large  black  lustrous  eyes,  speaking  little,  but  lost 
in  reveries,  or  casting  side-long  glances  at  the  head  of  the  Antinuus, 
Another  stcod  in  the  midst  of  these,  like  the  jocoso  of  a Spanish  play — 
full  of  wit,  of  fun,  of  epigram — seeing  everybody  and  everything  at  a single 
glance — killing  them  all  with  laughing,  and  displaying  incessantly  a coun- 
tenance so  bright  that  it  was  impossible  not  to  think  it  pretty.  She  was 
the  leader  of  the  first  group  of  scholars.  It  was  composed  of  the  daughters 
of  bankers,  of  lawyers,  of  merchants — all  rich;  but  all  subject,  nevertheless, 
to  the  poignant,  though  almost  imperceptible  disdain  of  the  other  young 
girls,  who  belonged  to  the  aristocracy.  These  were  governed  by  the 
daughter  of  a marchioness,  a little  creature  proud  of  being  the  daughter 
of  a nobleman  who  had  a place  at  court.  She  was  pale,  thiu,  sickly,  and 
as  silly  as  she  was  vain.  She  always  appeared  to  understand  her  master's 
observations  before  he  had  finished  making  them,  and  seemed  to  consider 
that  she  conferred  a favour  upon  him  by  taking  lessons.  She  always  used 
an  eye-glass,  came  late  and  extremely  dressed,  and  besought  her  com- 
panions to  speak  low,  out  of  consideration  for  her  nerves.  This  second 
group  was  adorned  by  many  a beautiful  figure  and  striking  face;  but  the 
expression  of' these  young  women  was  utterly  devoid  of  simplicity.  If 
their  attitudes  were  elegant,  and  their  movements  graceful,  their  coun- 
tenances wanted  the  charm  of  openness;  and  it  was  very  easy  to  perceive 
that  they  belonged  to  that  worid  where  mere  politeness  puts  an  early 
constraint  upon  the  character — where  the  abuse  of  social  enjoy ments 
destroys  all  passion,  and  all  the  established  forms  of  which  tend  only  to 
develop  the  profoundest  selfishness.  When  the  entire  class  was  assembled, 
and  when  none  of  the  youthful  artists  were  absent,  there  appeared  among 
these  young  girls  some  of'  those  exquisite  child-like  heads,  with  heavenly 
countenances,  sweet,  lovely  faces,  with  rosy,  half-opened  lips  and  perfect 
teeth,  and  radiant,  smiling  expressions,  which  gave  to  the  studio,  not  so 
much  the  appearance  of  a seraglio,  as  some  company  of  angels  sitting 
together  among  the  clouds. 

It  was  near  upon  twelve  o’clock,  and  Monsieur  Servin  had  not  yet  made 
his  appearance.  His  pupils  knew  that  he  was  preparing  a picture  for  the 
exhibition,  and  that  for  the  last  few  days  his  whole  time  had  been  spent  at 
another  work  room  that  he  had  in  a distant  part  of  the  town.  Suddenly 
Mademoiselle  de  Montsaurin — the  leader  of  the  aristocratic  party  in  this 
small  assembly — began  talking  in  an  undertone  to  her  neighbour,  and  the 
little  nobility  around  her  became  profoundly  silent.  The  Bank  party  became 
equally  silent  from  astonishment,  and  endeavoured  to  guess  the  subject  of 
the  whispered  conference.  The  secret  of  the  young  royalists  was,  however, 
soon  divulged.  Mademoiselle  de  Montsaurin  got  up;  she  took  an  easel 
which  stood  on  her  right  hand,  and  placed  it  at  a considerable  distance 
from  the  high-born  group,  close  to  a rough  partition  which  separated  the 
gallery  from  a sort  of  closet.  This  dark  recess  was  formed  by  a deep 
angle  in  the  division  wall,  and  served  as  a sort  of  lumber  room  to  the 
studio.  Broken  casts  and  spoilt  canvas  were  thrown  together  there.  In 
summer,  when  the  stove  was  taken  down,  it  was  thrust  away  in  this 
retreat,  which  also  held  the  winter’s  provision  of  wood.  This  movement 
of  Mademoiselle  de  Montsaurin’s  must  have  been  a remarkably  bold  one, 
for  it  excited  sn  universal  murmur  of  surprise.  The  young  exclusive  paid 
no  attention  to  this,  but  persisted  in  removing  the  chattels  of  her  absent 
companion;  rolling  rapidly  up  to  the  easel  a stand  with  a colour  box,  the 
stool  on  which  she  sat,  and  a Kubens  that  she  was  copying.  This  party 
measure  was,  undoubtedly,  expected  to  have  some  disastrous  results,  for  it 
created  a general  amazement;  and  if  the  conservatives  all  resumed  their 
work  in  profound  silence,  the  opposition  discussed  at  length,  and  with  much 
eloquence,  this  vigorous  measure. 

“What  wili  Mademoiselle  Piombo  say?”  inquired  one  young  girl  of 
Mademoiselle  Planta,  the  lively  oracle  of  the  first  group. 

“ Oh,  she  is  not  a girl  to  waste  words  about  it,’’  replied  the  latter;  “ but 
fifty  years  hence  she  will  remember  this  insult  as  if  she  had  only  received 
it  the  day  before,  and  will  revenge  herself,  be  sure,  abundantly.  She  is 
not  a person  I should  fancy  having  any  difference  with.” 

“ Proscribing  her  in  this  way  is  all  the  more  unjust  on  the  part  of  those 
young  ladies,”  said  another  pupil,  “ because  the  day  before  yesterday 
Mademoiselle  Ginevra  was  very  much  out  of  spirits,  so  that  this  is  just 
adding  to  her  annoyance,  whereas  she  has  always  behaved  admirably  to 
those  girls.  I’m  sure  she  never  said  a word  that  could  off.  nd  any  of  them, 
and,  on  the  contrary,  always  avoided  talking  politics.  But  I suspect  this 
is  more  envy  even  than  party  spirit.” 

“ I have  a great  mind  to  go  and  get  Mademoiselle  Piombo’s  easel,  and 
put  it  next  to  mine,”  said  Fanny  Planta.  She  got  up,  but,  upon  second 
thoughts,  sat  down  again. 

“After  all,”  said  she,  “by  such  a singular  person  as  Mademoiselle 
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Ginevra,  there’s  no  knowing  how  even  a civility  may  be  taken;  and  it’s 
better,  perhaps,  to  wait  and  see  how  matters  turn  out.” 

“ Here  she  is!”  laughingly  observed  the  black-eyed  beauty.  The  steps 
of  a person  ascending  the  staircase  were  now  heard  through  the  room, 
and  the  words  “ Here  she  comes  —here  she  is!”  having  passed  from  mouth 
to  mouth,  the  profouudest  silence  suddenly  pervaded  the  gallery.  In  order 
that  the  reader  should  understand  the  full  value  of  the  ostracism  practised 
by  Mademoiselle  de  Montsaurin,  it  is  necessary  to  state  that  this  scene 
took  place  towards  the  end  of  the  month  of  July,  1815..  The  second  return 
of  the  Bourbons  had  destroyed  many  friendships  which  had  remained  un- 
shaken by  the  crisis  of  the  first  restoration.  At  this  particular  period,  the 
interiors  of  families  were  distracted  by  virulent  party  animosities,  and 
political  fanaticism  was  renewing  in  the  bosoms  of  many  houses  "Some  ol 
those  deplorable  scenes  which,  at  all  periods  of  political  or  religious  excite- 
ment, disgrace  the  history  of  civilized  man.  Children,  young  girls,  old 
men,  were  all  seized  with  the  phrenzy  of  loyalty  that  influenced  the 
government.  Discord  had  become  an  inmate  in  almost  every  family,  and 
distrust  and  disunion  poisoned  the  most  intimate  relations  of  life.  Ginevra 
Piombo  idolized  Napoleon.  How,  indeed,  could  she  do  otherwise?  The 
Emperor  was  her  fellow-countryman,  and  her  father’s  benefactor.  The 
Baron  di  Pxombo  was  one  of  the  followers  of  Napoleon  who  had  most 
effectually  co-operated  in  procuring  his  return  from  the  island  of  Elba. 
Incapable  of  denying  his  political  creed — anxious,  indeed,  to  confess  and 
proclaim  it — the  old  Baron  di  Piombo  had  remained  in  Paris,  in  the  midst 
of  his  enemies.  Ginevra  di  Piombo  was  certainly  not  falsely  accused, 
therefore,  in  being  numbered  with  the  partisans  of  Buonaparte,  for  she  did 
not  attempt  to  conceal  the  grief  of  her  family  at  the  second  restoration  of 
the  Bourbons.  The  only  tears  that  she  had  probably  yet  shed  in  her  life 
were  those  drawn  from  her  by  the  doubly  disastrous  news  of  Buonaparte’s 
detention  on  board  the  Bellerophon,  and  the  seizure  of  Labedoyere. 

All  the  youDg  people  who  composed  the  noble  set  of  the  studio  belonged 
to  the  most  ultra-royalist  families  of  Paris.  It  would  be  difficult  to  convey 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  exaggerated  feelings  of  that  precise  period — of  the 
horror  entertained  towards  the  Buonapartists.  The  proceeding  of  Made- 
moiselle de  Montsaurin,  exceedingly  little  and  insignificant  as  it  may  now 
appear,  was  at  that  moment  a positive  and  natural  expression  of  hatred. 
Prom  the  very  iirst  day  on  which  Ginevra  Piombo,  who  was  one  of 
Monsieur  Servin’s  earliest  scholars,  had  come  to  the  studio,  she  had 
occupied  the  place  of  which  she  had  just  been  deprived.  The  aristocratic 
group  had  surrounded  her  by  degrees;  the  place,  therefore,  in  a certain 
sense,  really  belonged  to  her;  and  to  drive  her  from  it  was  not  only  to 
insult  but  to  inconvenience  her  seriously — for  all  artists  have  a preference 
about  the  place  and  position  in  which  they  work.  Yet,  perhaps,  upon  the 
whole,  party  politics  had  not  the  largest  share  in  influencing  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  conservatives  of  the  painting  gallery.  Ginevra  Piombo  was 
the  object  of  a deep  -seated  envy.  iShe  was  the  cleverest  and  best-informed 
of  all- Monsieur  Servin’s  pupils;  the  master  professed  the  highest  admira- 
tion for  her  talents,  and  perhaps,  too,  occasionally  for  her  character,  her 
beauty,  her  manners,  and  her  judgment.  She  was  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  all 
his  comparisons;  in  short,  she  was  his  favourite  scholar.  It  was  not  easy 
to  explain  the  ascendancy  which  this  young  person  had  over  all  around 
her;  but  she  exercised  an  immense  influence  over  this  little  world,  who 
could  not  avoid  admiring  and  imitating  her.  Her  voice  was  enchanting — 
her  manners  were  indescribably  winning — and  her  look  produced  upon  ner 
companions  almost  the  same  fascination  that  Buonaparte’s  did  upon  his 
soldiers.  The  aristocratic  party  had  determined  for  some  days  past  the 
fall  of  this  queen;  but  nobody  having  ventured  yet  to  appear  to  withdraw 
from  her  vicinity.  Mademoiselle  de  Montsaurin  had  struck  this  decisive  blow, 
and  thereby  made  all  her  companions  accomplices  in  her  malice. 

On  her  entrance,  Ginevra  Piombo  was  greeted  by  the  most  profound 
silence.  She  was  tall,  well-made,  and  of  an  exceedingly  fair  complexion. 
Her  carriage  combined  dignity  and  grace  in  a manner  that  excited  both 
admiration  and  respect.  She  was  undoubtedly  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the 
young  girls  who  frequented  Monsieur  Servin’s  drawing  class.  Her  counte- 
nance beamed  with  life  and  intelligence;  her  long  black  hair,  black  eyes  and 
eye-lashes,  seemed  to  indicate  the  temperament  of  passion ; the  corners  of 
her  mouth  were  beautifully  and  softly  chiselled,  and  her  lips  (perhaps,  if 
anything,  rather  too  full)  wore  an  expression  of  habitual  graciousness  and 
goodness;  but,  by  a singular  caprice  of  nature,  the  charming  sweetness 
of  the  rest  of  her  face  was  contradicted  by  the  upper  part  of  it.  Her 
countenance  was,  indeed,  a faitbtul  type  of  her  disposition.  Her  noble 
forehead  bore  the  stamp  of  a pride  that  almost  bordered  upon  fierceness. 
The  Corsican  spirit  was  revealed  in  all  its  strength  there;  but  it  was  the 
only  feature  where  her  nationality  betrayed  itself;  tor  in  all  the  rest  of  her 
person  and  face  an  Italian  grace,  the  simplicity,  the  perfect  ease  of  the 
Bombard  women,  enchanted  and  attracted  at  once  those  who  saw  her. 
The  only  defect  of  this  most  poetical  creature  was  the  premature  develop- 
ment of  her  beauty,  which  was  upon  so  large  a scale  as  to  give  her  more 
the  appearance  of  a mature  woman  that  a girl.  She  had  declined  mar- 
rying, in  order  to  remain  with  her  parents,  to  whose  last  days  she  wished 
to  consecrate  herself;  and  at  this  time  her  passion  for  art  took  the  place 
of  all  other  interests.  She  already  painted  so  as  to  give  every  expectation 
of  becoming  a first-rate  artist  “ How  silent  you  are  to-day,  young 
ladies!”  said  she,  after  taking  a few  steps  towards  her  companions.  “How 
do  you  do,  my  little  Laura f ’ added  sue,  in  a sweet  and  affectionate  tone, 
as  she  approached  the  young  girl,  who  was  drawing  at  a distance  lrom  the 
others.  “ This  head  is  very  well  done.  Your  flesh  colour  is  a little  too 
pink;  but  the  drawing  is  very  good.” 


Laura  raised  her  head  and  looked  at  Ginevra  with  emotion;  their  faces 
brightened  for  a moment,  a slight  smile  played  over  the  features  of  the 
Italian  girl,  who  seemed  sad;  she  proceeded  towards  her  place,  looking 
carelessly  at  the  sketches  and  pictures,  and  greeting  as  she  passed  each  of 
the  young  girls  who  formed  the  first  group.  But  she  seemed  utterly  un- 
conscious of  the  unusual  curiosity  which  her  presence  excited;  she  looked 
like  a queen  in  the  midst  of  her  court.  The  perfect  stillness  of  the 
patrician  party  did  not  attract  her  observation,  and  she  passed  before  their 
camp  without  uttering  a single  word.  She  was  so  completely  absorbed  in 
her  own  thoughts  that  she  placed  herself  at  her  easel,  opened  her 
painting  box,  took  out  her  brushes,  put  on  her  brown  Holland  sleeves  and 
her  apron,  looked  at  her  picture  and  examined  her  palette,  with  little 
apparent  consciousness  of  what  she  was  about. 

Every  head  in  the  first  group  wa3  turned  towards  her;  and  if  the  follow- 
ers  of  Mademoiselle  de  Montsaurin  were  less  open  in  the  expression  of 
their  impatience,  their  side-long  glances  and  significant  gestures  were  all 
directed  towards  Ginevra  di  Piombo. 

“She  is  perfectly  unconscious  of  everything,”  said  Mademoiselle  Planta. 

At  this  very  moment  Ginevra  changed  the  pensive  attitude  in  which  she 
was  contemplating  her  picture,  and  turned  her  head  towards  the  group  of 
aristocrats;  she  measured  at  a single  glance  the  space  which  now  inter- 
vened between  herself  and  it,  and  remained  silent. 

“ She  does  not  believe  that  it  is  an  intentional  insult,”  said  Mademoiselle 
Planta,  “ fur  she  has  neither  turned  pale  nor  red.  How  vexed  those  young 
ladies  will  be  after  all,  if  Mademoiselle  de  Piombo  should  happen  to  like 
her  new  place  better  than  the  old  one.  You  are  out  of  bounds,  made- 
moiselle,” added  she  aloud  to  Ginevra. 

The  Italian  either  did  not  hear  or  pretended  not  to  hear  this  address. 
She  got  up  suddenly,  slowly  examined  the  partition  which  divided  the 
dark  closet  from  the  studio.  She  was  thoughtful  and  collected,  and 
appeared  to  contemplate  very  attentively  the  window  from  which  the  light 
fell  on  her  picture.  She  got  upon  a chair  in  order  to  fasten  the  green 
shade  which  regulated  the  light  much  higher  up.  When  she  was  thus 
raised  from  the  floor  she  perceived  at  about  a foot  above  her  head  a 
small  crack  in  the  partition  (which  was  merely  of  wood).  The  glance  she 
cast  upon  this  crevice  can  only  be  compared  to  that  of  a miser  suddenly 
discovering  the  treasures  of  Aladdin.  She  rapidly  descended  from  the 
chair,  returned  to  her  place,  readjusted  her  picture,  and  appeared  still 
dissatisfied  with  the  light.  She  then  drew  a table  against  the  partition, 
placed  a chair  upon  it,  and  climbing  upon  this  scaffolding  she  reached  the 
chink  in  the  wall.  She  threw  but  one  glance  into  the  closet — it  was 
lighted,  and  what  she  discovered  in  that  one  glance  affected  her  so  vividly', 
that  she  started. 

“You  are  going  to  fall,  Mademoiselle  Ginevra!”  screamed  Laura. 

All  the  young  girls  turned  towards  their  imprudent  companion,  who 
was  tottering;  but  as  if  the  fear  of  their  approaching  her  gave  her  courage, 
she  exerted  all  her  strength  and  address,  miraculously  regained  her 
balance,  turned  herself  towards  Laura,  and  rocking  fearlessly  to  and  fro  in 
her  chair,  said,  in  rather  a faltering  voice,  however,  “ Nonsense!  it’s  more 
solid  still  than  a throne  I”  She  quickly  unfastened  the.  green  baize,  came 
down,  pushed  the  table  and  chair  as  far  as  possible  from  the  wall,  and 
and  returned  to  her  easel  She  made  one  or  two  experiments,  apparently 
endeavouring  to  throw  some  particular  mass  of  light  upon  her  picture;  but 
the  picture,  in  truth,  was  not  at  all  what  engrossed  her,  and  her  sole 
anxiety  was  to  get  as  near  as  possible  to  the  closet.  At  length  she  placed 
herself  as  she  wished  by  the  door,  and  began  silently  preparing  her  colours. 
In  this  position  she  soon  heard  distinctly  the  slight  noise  which  two  days 
before  had  so  violently  excited  her  curiosity,  and  led  her  young  imagination 
through  a whole  world  of  conjecture.  She  now  easily  distinguished  the  strong 
regular  breathing  of  a man  asleep.  Her  curiosity  was  satisfied  to  the 
fullest  extent  of  her  desires,  but  she  suddenly  found  herself  invested,  too, 
with  a heavy  responsibility.  She  had  just  perceived  through  the  chink  in 
the  wall,  the  imperial  eagle  upon  the  uniiorm  of  one  of  Napoleon’s  pro- 
scribed officers;  and  on  a truckle  bed,  feebly  lighted  by  a small  garret 
window,  lay  the  wearer  of  it,  wrapped  in  a profound  repose.  She  instantly 
guessed  the  whole;  he  was  one  ot  the  exiles.  Her  only  terror  now  was 
lest  any  of  her  companions,  coming  to  examine  her  painting,  should  hear 
the  breathing  of  the  unfortunate  man,  whose  concealment  in  this  retreat 
she  had  thus  been  led  to  discover.  She  determined,  nevertheless,  to 
remain  by  the  door,  and  to  trust  to  her  own  presence  of  mind  to  avert  any 
catastrophe. 

“It  is  better  that  I should  remain  here,”  thought  she,  “to  prevent,  if 
possible,  any  discovery,  than  that  I should  leave  the  poor  prisoner  to  the 
mercy  of  any  accident  that  carelessness  or  curiosity  might  occasion. 
Such  was  the  secret  of  the  apparent  indifference  of  Ginevra  to  the  altered 
position  of  her  easel.  She  was,  in  truth,  enchanted  at  it — tor  it  had 
afforded  her  the  means  of  satisfying  her  curiosity;  and  at  this  moment  her 
mind  was  engrossed  by  far  c tner  considerations  than  the  probable  reason 
of  the  change  in  her  position.  There  is  nothing  more  mortifying  to  young 
girls,  or  indeed  to  any  body,  than  to  see  a piece  ol  ill  nature,  an  iusult,  or 
a joke,  fall  harmless  before  the  contempt  ot  their  intended  victim.  It 
seems  as  if  hatred  was  stimulated  by  the  greatness  that  is  indifferent  to  it. 
The  conduct  of  Ginevra  di  Piombo  became  a perfect  enigma  to  all  her  com- 
panions. Her  friends  were  as  much  astonished  as  her  enemies,  lur  they 
allowed  her  every  imaginable  good  quality  but  a readiness  to  forget 
injuries.  Although  occasions  in  which  Ginevra  had  exnibited  the  parti- 
cular defect  of  her  character  must  necessarily  have  been  unhequent  in  the 
uneventful  hours  of  the  studio,  the  indications  of  vindictiveness  and 
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obstinacy  which  she  had  betrayed  had  nevertheless  made  a deep  impression 
on  the  minds  of  her  companions.  After  a variety  of  conjectures, 
Mademoiselle  Planta  concluded  that  the  Italian  girl’s  silence  displayed  a 
magnanimity  beyond  all  praise,  and  her  circle,  inspired  by  her,  determined 
upon  mortifying  the  aristocracy  of  the  drawing  gallery.  In  this  they 
succeeded  to  admiration,  and  the  sarcasms  of  the  opposition  had  fairly 
brought  the  pride  of  the  conservatives  to  the  ground,  when  the  entrance  of 
Madame  Servin  put  an  end  to  the  wordy  warfare.  Mademoiselle  de  Mont- 
saurin,  however,  with  that  tact  which  seems  unfortunately  almost  always 
to  accompany  civilized  malignity,  had  remarked,  analysed,  and  commented 
in  her  own  mind  upon  the  extraordinary  mental  absorption  which  seemed 
to  prevent  Ginevra  even  from  hearing  the  sharply  civil  discussion  of  which 
she  was  the  subject.  The  revenge  which  Mademoiselle  Planta  and  her 
companions  were  taking  upon  Mademoiselle  de  Monts aurin,  had  the  unfor- 
tunate effect  of  inducing  the  young  nobles  to  seek  out  the  cause  of  the  sin- 
gular silence  of  Ginevra  di  Piombo.  The  beautiful  Italian  became  from  all 
these  causes  the  mark  of  all  eyes,  and  was  watched  incessantly  both  by'  her 
friends  and  enemies.  Now  it  is  a very  difficult  thing  to  conceal  the 
slightest  emotion  from  a dozen  idle,  inquisitive  young  giris,  whose  restless 
spirits  and  insatiable  curiosity  find  secrets  to  fathom  and  mysteries  to 
penetrate  everywhere,  and  who  can  assign  too  many'  interpretations 
to  every  gesture,  glance,  and  word  not  at  last  to  discover  the  right  one. 
At  the  end  of  a quarter  of  an  hour*,  therefore,  Ginevra  di  Piombo  s secret 
was  in  great  danger  of  being  discovered.  At  this  moment  the  presence  of 
Madame  Servin  prooduced  a suspension  of  the  game  that  was  being  played, 
and  put  a stop  for  the  time  being  to  the  ambiguous  phrases,  malicious 
glances,  eloquent  gestures,  and  still  more  eloquent  silence,  in  which  this 
curious  little  drama  was  finding  expression.  As  soon  as  Madame  Servin 
entered  the  studio,  her  eyes  were  directed  towards  the  closed  door  by  which 
Ginevra  was  sitting.  Under  existing  circumstances,  that  glance  was  sure 
to  be  noticed  by  everybody,  though  nobody  appeared  to  remark  it;  not 
long  after  Mademoiselle  de  Montsaurin  remembered  it,  and  was  thus  able 
to  interpret  the  mingled  distrust,  fear,  and  secrecy  which  gave  such  a 
peculiar  expression  at  that  moment  to  the  eyes  of  their  master’s  pretty 
wife. 

“Young  ladies,”  said  the  latter,  “M.  Servin  will  not  be  able  to  come 
to-day.” 

Thus  paying  her  compliments  to  each  of  the  pupils,  talking  with  them 
and  receiving  from  them  all  those  peculiarly  feminine  caresses  w'hich  are*- 
as  much  expressed  by  the  eyes  and  the  voice  as  the  gestures,  she  rapidly 
approached  Ginevra,  a prey  to  the  most  intense  curiosity,  which  she  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  conceal.  The  Italian  girl  and  the  painter’s  wife 
exchanged  a friendly  nod;  they  both  remained  silent,  the  one  painting  and 
the  other  looking  on.  The  strong  and  measured  breathing  of  the  officer 
was  most  distinctly  audible,  but  Madame  Servin  did  not  appear  to  perceive 
it,  and  her  dissimulation  was  so  complete  that  Ginevra  half  accused  her  of 
intentional  deafness.  The  stranger  turned  upon  his  bed.  She  then  looked 
steadily  at  Madame  Servin,  who  merely  said  to  her,  without  the  slightest 
change  of  countenance,  “I  really  hardly  know  which  to  prefer;  your  copy 
is  quite  as  line  as  the  original.” 

“ Monsieur  Servin  has  evidently  not  acquainted  his  wife  with  his 
secret,”  thought  Ginevra,  who,  after  acknowledging  the  compliment  by  a 
gentle  smile  of  incredulity,  began  humming  a canzonette  in  order  to  drown 
the  noise  made  by  the  movements  of  the  prisoner. 

It  wao  so  unusual  a thing  for  the  sedate  and  laborious  Italian  to  sing, 
that  all  the  young  girls  looked  at  her  in  amazement;  and,  some  time  after, 
this  circumstance  furnished  proof  for  the  charitable  suggestions  of  malice. 
Madame  Servin  soon  withdrew,  and  the  drawing  lessons  concluded  without 
any  other  event.  Ginevra  allowed  all  her  companions  to  depart  without 
manifesting  any  intention  of  following  them.  It  appeared  to  be  her 
purpose  to  work  for  some  time  longer;  but  her  desire  to  be  alone  betrayed 
itself  unconsciously  by  the  impatient  glances  which  she  threw  towards  her 
companions,  as  they  leisurely  departed.  Mademoiselle  de  Montsaurin, 
(become  in  a few  moments  the  mortal  enemy  of  cne  who  surpassed  her  in 
everything)  guessed,  by  the  mere  instinct  of  hatred,  that  some  mystery  lay 
under  her  rival’s  feigned  assiduity.  She  had  been  more  than  once  struck 
with  the  attention  with  which  Ginevra  appeared  to  be  listening  to  some 
voice,  inaudible  to  every  one  else;  but  the  last  expression  which  she 
detected  in  the  eyes  of  the  Italian  girl  wa3  a flash  of  light  by  which  her 
most  advisable  course  of  manoeuvring  was  discovered  to  her.  Purposely 
forgetting  her  reticule,  therefore,  she  left  the  room  after  all  the  other 
scholars,  and  went  down  to  Madame  Servin’s  apartment,  where  she  staid 
for  a little  while.  Pretending  to  miss  her  bag,  she  returned  gently  to  the 
painting  gallery.  She  there  saw  Ginevra  mounted  upon  a hastily 
constructed  scatfolding,  and  so  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
picture  revealed  to  her  through  the  chink  in  the  partition,  ns  not  to  hear 
the  light  steps  of  her  companion — who,  indeed,  was  walking  with  as  much 
precaution  as  if  she  trod  upon  eggs.  When  Mademoiselle  de  Montsaurin 
had  reached  the  door  of  the  room,  she  coughed.  Ginevra  started,  turned, 
saw  her  enemy,  became  more  scarlet  than  the  most  brilliant  poppy,  and 
hastened  to  unfasten  the  green  shade,  in  order  to  account  for  her  position; 
but  the  young  lady  had  disappeared.  Ginevra  came  down,  put  away  her 
colour  box,  and  left  the  painting  room,  carrying  away,  engraved  upou  her 
memory,  the  image  of  a man  s head  as  graceful  as  that  of  Girodet’s  chef- 
d'oeuvre,  the  Endymion,  which  she  had  been  employed  in  copying  a few 
days  before.  The  countenance  of  the  stranger  was  as  fair,  as  delicate,  and 
the  outline  of  his  features  as  pure  as  those  of  the  youthful  favourite  of 
Diana. 


“ So  yonng  a man  proscribed!  Who  can  he  be? — for  he  certainly  is  not 
Marshal  Ney!” 

These  two  sentences  are  the  simplest  form  of  all  the  ideas  upon  which 
Ginevra  dwelt  incessantly  for  the  next  two  days.  On  the  next  drawing 
day,  in  spite  of  the  utmost  endeavour  on  her  part  to  be  first  at  the  gallery, 
she  found  Mademoiselle  de  Montsaurin  oefore  her,  the  latter  having  come 
in  her  carriage.  Ginevra  and  her  enemy  observed  each  other  attentively, 
but  they  contrived  to  assume  countenances  that  were  mutually  iropene- 
trable.  Mademoiselle  de  Montsaurin  had  seen  the  charming  fi  uturcs  of 
the  stranger;  but  as  both  good  and  ill  luck  would  have  it,  the  uniform,  with 
its  embroidered  eagles,  was  so  placed  as  not  to  be  detected  through  the 
aperture  when  she  looked  through  it;  she  was  therefore  lost  ia  con- 
jectures Suddenly  Monsieur  Servin  made  his  appearance,  much  earlier 
than  usual. 

“ Mademoiselle  Ginevra,”  said  he,  after  having  glanced  round  the 
assembly,  “why  have  you  put  yourself  there?  You  are  in  a bad  fight; 
come  nearer  to  these  young  ladies,  and  lower  your  shade.” 

He  then  sat  down  beside  the  young  girl  named  Laura,  and  began 
correcting  ber  work. 

“Well  done!  very  well  indeed!”  he  exclaimed;  “this  head  is  admirably 
executed  Why,  you  will  be  a second  Ginevra!” 

He  next  went  from  easel  to  easel,  scolding,  praising,  joking,  and  always 
making  his  jests  more  formidable  than  his  reprimands.  The  Italian  girl 
in  the  meantime  had  not  obeyed  the  professor’s  directions;  she  remained 
at  her  post,  and  with  the  most  determined  resolution  not  to  leave  it.  She 
took  a piece  of  paper  and  sketched  upon  it,  in  seppia,  a likeness  of  the 
prisoner  in  the  closet.  A creation  suggested  by  vivid  feeling  always 
wears  a peculiar  stamp,  and  the  faculty  of  impressing  with  the  colours  of 
truth  that  which  we  translate  from  external  nature,  or  our  own  feelings 
and  thoughts,  constitutes  genius.  In  Ginevra’s  case  the  sort  of  haunting 
.to  which  she  had  been  subject  for  the  last  forty-eight  hours,  and  perhaps 
necessity',  that  mother  of  ail  great  things,  inspired  her  with  surprising 
power.  The  officer’s  head  was  traced  upon  the  paper  with  the  most 
marvellous  vividness  of  expression;  the  young  artist’s  eyes,  hand,  and 
pencil  seemed  full  of  a divine  inspiration;  she  experienced  a nervous 
excitement  which  she  attributed  to  tear,  but  in  which  a physiologist  would 
have  recogniz’ed  only  the  fevetish  impulse  of  inspiration.  Her  glances 
were  often  directed  towards  her  companions,  in  order  to  be  prepared  to 
hide  the  sketch  in  case  of  any  sudden  indiscretion  on  the  part  of  any  of 
them.  But  in  spite  of  her  vigilance,  she  was  not  aware  that  at  one 
moment  the  eye-glass  of  Mademoiselle  de  Montsaurin  was  insolently  fixed 
upon  the  mysterious  drawing.  She  recognised  the  officer’s  head,  and 
suddenly  rose  from  behind  an  immense  picture  which  had  screened  her 
while  she  thus  played  the  spy,  but  Ginevra  instantly  put  up  the  sheet  of 
paper. 

“ Why  have  you  remained  there,  mademoiselle,  ia  spite  of  my  advice?” 
gravely  inquired  the  master. 

The  pupil  quickly  turned  her  easel  so  as  to  screen  herself  behind  the 
canvas  upon  it,  and  placing  her  sketch  before  her,  said,  in  a voice  of  deep 
emotion  to  her  instructor — “ I think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  this  light 
is  more  favourable,  and  that  I had  better  remain  here.” 

Monsieur  Servin  turned  pale,  while  a modest  blush  suffused  the  forehead 
of  the  young  girl.  Nothing  escaped  the  keen  eyes  of  hatred,  and  Made- 
moiselle de  Montsaurin  immediately  made  herself  a party  in  all  that  was 
passing  between  the  master  and  his  pupil. 

“ You  are  right,”  said  Monsieur  Servin,  “ but  upon  my  word,”  added  he, 
forcing  a laugh,  “ you  will  soon  know  more  than  I do.” 

There  was  a pause,  during  which  the  painter  contemplated  the  sketch. 

“ This  is  a masterpiece !”  he  exclaimed,  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  an 
artist. 

These  words  were  like  a signal;  all  the  young  girls  got  up.  Made- 
moiselle de  Montsaurin  sprang  forward  with  the  rapidity  of  a tiger 
seizing  its  prey'.  At  this  moment  the  stranger,  wakened  no  doubt  by  the 
noise,  stirred.  Ginevra  threw  down  her  stool,  uttered  two  or  three 
incoherent  phrases,  and  burst  out  laughing;  but  in  the  meantime,  the 
sketch  had  been  folded  up  and  placed  in  her  portfolio  before  her  dangerous 
enemy  had  obtained  a full  view  of  it.  The  easel  was  surrounded,  and 
Monsieur  Servin  detailed  aloud  the  beauties  of  the  copy  which  his  favourite 
pupil  was  apparently  engaged  upen.  Everyone  was  taken  in  by  this 
stratagem  but  Mademoiselle  de  Montsaurin,  who,  placing  herself  behind 
all  the  rest,  endeavoured  to  open  the  portfolio  in  which  the  sketch  was 
hidden.  Ginevra  seized  it  out  of  her  hands,  and  placed  it  before  her 
without  uttering  a word.  The  two  young  women  exchanged  a silent 
look. 

“ Come,  young  ladie3,  to  your  places  all  again.  If  you  wish  to  be  able 
to  do  as  much,  you  must  not  always  be  talking  of  balls  and  fashions,  and 
frittering  your  time  away'.” 

When  all  the  young  girls  had  returned  to  their  easels,  Monsieur  Servin 
sat  down  by  Ginevra. 

“Is  it  not  better  that  this  mystery  should  have  been  discovered  by  mo 
than  by  any  of  the  others?’’  said  the  Italian  girl,  in  a low  voice. 

“ Yes,”  replied  the  painter,  “ for  you  are  a true  patriot;  and  even  were 
you  not,  I would  willingly  have  confided  it  to  you.” 

The  master  and  his  pupil  exchanged  a glance  of  profound  meaning, 
and  understood  each  other  at  once.  Ginevra  did  not  hesita’e  to  ask, 
“ Who  is  it?” 

“ The  iutimate  friend  of  Labedoyere;  and  one  who,  next  to  the  unfor- 
tunate colonel,  contributed  most  effectually  to  the  junction  bet  weep  the 
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seventh  regiment  and  the  grenadiers  of  the  island  of  Elba.  He  was  one  of 
the  officers  of  the  guard  at  Waterloo.” 

“ How  comes  it  that  you  have  not  burned  his  hat  and  uniform,  and  given 
him  plain  clothes?”  hastily  asked  Ginevra. 

“ He  will  have  some  this  evening.’  ’ 

“ You  should  have  closed  our  drawing  gallery  for  a few  days.” 

“ He  is  going  away.” 

“ Then  he  is  lost!”  said  the  young  girl.  “ Let  him  remain  here  during 
the  first  fury  of  the  political  tempest.  Paris  is  the  only  place  in  France 
where  you  may  still  hope  to  secrete  him.  Is  he  your  friend?”  inquired  she. 

“ No.  His  only  claim  upon  me  is  his  misfortune.  He  fell  into  my 
hands  thus: — My  father-in  law,  who  returned  to  the  army  during  this  last 
campaign,  met  this  young  man,  and  just  saved  him  from  the  claws  of  the 
fellows  who  arrested  Labedoyere.  This  madman  wanted  to  attempt  to 
defend  him.” 

“ Is  it  you  who  call  him  a madman?”  said  Ginevra,  with  a look  of 
astonishment  at  the  painter,  who  remained  silent  for  a moment. 

“ My  father-in-law,”  continued  he,  “ is  too  closely  watched  to  be  able  to 
secrete  any  one  in  his  own  house,  and  brought  him  here  one  night  last 
week,  and  I had  hoped  to  have  concealed  him  from  all  eyes,  in  this  out  of 
the  way  corner — the  only  place  in  the  house  where  he  could  remain  with 
safety.” 

“ If  I can  be  any  use  to  you,”  said  the  young  girl,  “ do  not  scruple  to 
employ  me.” 

“ Well,  we  shall  see!”  said  the  painter. 

This  conversation  lasted  too  long  not  to  excite  the  remarks  of  the  young 
ladies.  Monsieur  Servin  left  Ginevra,  returned  to  each  easel,  and  gave 
such  long  instructions,  that  he  was  still  in  the  room  when  the  hour  came 
for  the  departure  of  the  pupils. 

“ You  are  forgetting  your  reticule,  Mademoiselle  de  Montsaurin,”  cried 
the  professor,  running  after  the  young  girl,  who,  to  gratify  her  hatred, 
was  condescending  to  the  mean  employment  of  a spy. 

The  inquisitive  girl  returned  for  her  bag,  expressing  some  surprise  at 
her  carelessness  in  having  forgotten  it.  But  this  caution  on  the  part  of 
Monsieur  Servin  was  a new  proof  to  her  of  some  mystery,  of  which  she 
was  beginning  to  suspect  the  importance.  She  had  already  made  out,  to 
her  own  satisfaction,  the  whole  business.  She  descended  the  stairs  rather 
noisily,  and  slammed  the  door  leading  to  Monsieur  Servin’s  apartment  so 
as  to  make  those  who  listened  believe  that  she  was  gone;  but  she  returned 
softly,  and  hid  herself  behind  the  door  of  the  painting  room.  When  the 
painter  and  Ginevra  supposed  themselves  alone,  the  former  knocked,  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  at  the  closet  door,  which  immediately  turned  upon  its 
rusty,  creaking  hinges.  A tall,  well-made  young  man,  whose  imperial 
uniform  made  Ginevra’s  heart  beat,  appeared.  His  arm  was  in  a sling, 
and  his  excessive  paleness  bore  witness  to  severe  sufferings.  On  perceiving 
a stranger,  he  uttered  an  exclamation,  and  started  back.  Mademoiselle  de 
Montsaurin,  who  could  see  nothing,  was  afraid  to  stay  any  longer  in  her 
lurking  place — it  was  enough  for  her  to  have  heard  the  officer’s  voice,  and 
the  creaking  of  the  closet  door;  she  therefore  quietly  departed. 

“ Fear  nothing!”  said  the  painter  to  the  officer;  “ this  young  lady  is  the 
daughter  of  one  of  the  Emperor’s  most  faithful  friends,  the  Baron  di 
Piombo.” 

The  young  soldier  could  not  doubt  Ginevra’s  patriotism,  after  having 
once  looked  at  her.  At  that  moment,  the  expression  of  her  countenance 
was  heavenly. 

“You  are  wounded!”  she  said,  in  a voice  of  deep  emotion. 

“ Oh,  mademoiselle,  it  is  nothing — the  wound  is  closing.” 

Just  then  the  bawling  and  discordant  voices  of  the  public  criers  rose 

from  the  street.  “Here  is  the  public  sentence,  condemning  to  death ” 

They  all  three  shuddered.  The  soldier  was  the  first  to  distinguish  a name 
which  threw  a yet  deadlier  paleness  over  his  features.  He  tottered  and 
sank  into  a seat.  “It  is  Labedoyere!”  said  he. 

They  gazed  at  each  other  in  silence,  while  the  perspiration  stood  in 
beads  on  the  livid  brow  of  the  young  man.  His  elbow  rested'  on  Ginevra’s 
easel,  while  his  hand,  with  a frantic  movement  that  indicated  his  despair, 
clenched  itself  in  the  black  masses  of  his  hair. 

“ After  all,”  said  he,  starting  up,  “ Labedoyere  and  myself  both  knew 
the  game  we  were  playing;  we  knew  the  fate  that  awaited  us,  whether  we 
succeeded  or  whether  we  failed — he  dies  for  the  cause,  while  I skulk  here 
in  a hiding  place!” 

He  rushed  towards  the  door  of  the  gallery,  but  Ginevra,  with  greater 
activity,  sprang  forward  and  intercepted  him. 

“Can  you  reinstate  the  Emperor?”  said  she;  “can  you  raise  up  the 
giant  whose  own  strength  could  not  keep  him  erect?” 

The  young  man  returned  slowly  towards  the  artist,  who  remained 
motionless. 

“ What  is  to  become  of  me?”  said  he  to  the  two  friends  that  chance  had 
bestowed  on  him.  “I  have  not  a single  relation  in  the  world.  The 
emperor  was  a father  to  me,  and  Labedoyere  was  my  friend.  They  were 
kindred  and  family  to  me — I am  alone  in  the  world — to-morrow  I shall 
myself  be  banished,  or  perhaps  sentenced  to  death.  My  pay  was  my  only 
fortune.  I have  spent  my  last  farthing  in  vain  endeavours  to  snatch 
Labedoyere  from  his  doom,  and  procure  his  liberation.  Death  is  almost 
a necessity  to  me — it  is  at  least  the  safest  refuge.  When  one  has  deter- 
mined to  die,  one  may  as  well  sell  one’s  head  to  the  executioner.  I was 
thinking  just  now  that  the  life  of  one  honest  man  is  worth  at  least  the 
lives  of  two  traitors,  and  that  an  immortal  memory  might  be  earned  by 
one  dagger  thrust,” 


His  phrensy  alarmed  the  painter,  and  even  Ginevra,  although  she 
understood  the  agonized  feelings  which  prompted  it.  She  could  not  help 
admiring  the  noble  head,  and  touching  voice,  the  sonorous  sweetness  of 
which  was  not  impaired  even  by  the  passionate  utterance  of  despair;  but 
she  presently  poured  balm  upon  some  of  the  wounds  of  the  unfortunate 
young  man. 

“ Sir,”  said  she,  “ as  for  pecuniary  difficulties,  permit  me  to  offer  you 
eight  hundred  francs.  They  are  mine.  My  father  is  wealthy ; I am  his 
only  child,  he  loves  me  most  dearly,  and  I am  sure  will  not  blame  my 
offer.  And  do  not  you  scruple  to  accept  it;  our  property  all  comes  from 
the  Emperor.  We  have  not  a farthing  in  the  world  that  is  not  derived 
from  his  munificence.  How  can  we  better  testify  our  gratitude  to  him 
than  by  serving  one  of  his  faithful  followers?  Fray  take  this  money  as 
freely  as  I offer  it  to  you.  It  is  but  money,”  added  she,  with  an  expression 
of  contempt.  “ As  for  friends,  you  will  not  be  long  without  finding 
some.”  She  raised  her  head  proudly,  and  her  eyes  shone  with  unwonted 
lustre. 

“ The  head  which  is  to  fall  to-morrow  before  a dozen  bullets  saves  yours,” 
she  added.  “ Wait  till  this  storm  has  blown  over,  and  you  will  be  able,  if 
you  are  overlooked,  to  enter  into  some  foreign  service.” 

In  all  womanly  consolations  there  is  a delicacy  which  gives  to  them 
almost  a maternal  tenderness  in  their  foresight  and  completeness.  But 
when  to  these  suggestions  of  peace  and  hope  are  added  the  utmost  grace 
of  gesture,  the  most  heartfelt  eloquence  of  tone,  and  when,  above  all,  the 
consoling  angel  is  beautiful,  no  man  long  resists  such  beneficent  influences. 
The  young  officer  received  the  impression  through  all  his  senses.  He  was 
enchanted.  A slight  blush  overspread  his  pale  cheeks — his  ejes  lost  some  of 
the  melancholy  which  dimmed  them.  He  said,  with  a most  peculiar 
emphasis,  “You  are  an  angel  of  goodness — but  Labedoyere  1”  added  he, 
“ Labedoyere!” 

At  this  exclamation  of  anguish  they  gazed  upon  each  other,  and  a most 
perfect  sympathy  sprang  up  between  them;  they  were  not  friends  of  twenty 
minutes,  but  of  twenty  years’  standing. 

“ My  dear  fellow,”  said  M.  Servin,  “ can  you  save  him?” 

“No,  but  I may  avenge  him!” 

“ Ginevra  shuddered.  The  stranger  was  almost  too  handsome  for  a man, 
and  yet  his  appearance  had  caused  no  emotion  in  the  young  girl;  for  the 
tender  compassion  which  exists  in  the  heart  of  all  women  for  noble  sorrows 
had  smothered  all  other  feeling  in  her.  But  that  cry  of  vengeance,  that 
utterance  of  an  Italian  nature,  his  devotion  to  Napoleon,  his  generosity,  all 
combined  to  produce  an  overpowering  effect  upon  her.  She  contemplated 
him  with  a respectful  agitation  which  thrilled  her  heart.  It  was  the  first 
time  that  any  man  had  caused  her  so  vivid  an  emotion.  She  took  delight 
in  observing  the  harmony  which  she  traced  between  the  stranger’s  senti- 
ments and  the  noble  symmetry  of  his  form  and  features,  which  she  gazed 
at  with  an  artist’s  eye.  Chance  had  led  her  on  from  curiosity  to  pity,  and 
from  pity  to  such  potent  sympathy,  such  deep  emotions,  that  she  felt  it 
would  be  dangerous  for  her  to  remain  there  longer. 

“ Good-bye  till  to-morrow,”  said  she,  leaving  her  sweetest  smile  for  a 
consolation  with  the  officer. 

At  that  smile,  which  drew  as  it  were  a new  light  over  Ginevra's  face, 
the  stranger  forgot  for  one  moment  everything  else  in  the  world;  an  eastern 
Peri  could  not  have  looked  more  radiantly  beautiful. 

“ To-morrow,”  replied  he,  sadly,  after  a pause,  “ to  morrow — Labe- 
doyere!” , 

Ginevra  turned  round,  placed  one  finger  on  her  lip3,  and  cast  a look 
upon  him,  which  said,  “Be  calm,  be  prudent!”  At  which  the  young  man 
exclaimed,  “Oh,  Heaven!  who  would  not  wish  to  live  after  having  once 
beheld  her  1” 

The  peculiar  accent  in  which  this  phrase  was  uttered  made  Ginevra 
start. 

“ You  are  a Corsican!”  she  cried,  returning  towards  him  with  a beating 
heart. 

“ I was  born  in  Corsica,”  he  replied,  “ but  I was  taken  when  very  young 
to  Genoa,  and  as  soon  as  I was  oid  enough  I entered  the  army.” 

The  personal  attractions  of  the  stranger  no  longer  interested  Ginevra, 
The  sympathy  she  felt  in  his  political  opinions,  his  wounds,  his  misfor- 
tunes, the  pressing  danger  of  his  situation,  all  considerations  disappeared ; 
or  rather  all  united,  and  merged  themselves  in  a new  and  interesting 
emotion.  This  banished  and  proscribed  youth  spoke  the  beloved  lan- 
guage of  Ginevra — he  was  a Corsican. 

The  young  girl  remained  for  a moment  motionless,  as  though  fascinated 
by  some  magical  inlluence.  The  picture  before  her  at  that  moment  was 
certainly  one  to  which  accident  and  feeling  had  lent  the  most  striking  co- 
lours. At  the  entreaty  of  M.  Servin,  the  officer  had  seated  himselt  on  a 
divan;  and  the  painter,  having  unfastened  the  searf  which  supported  his 
guest’s  arm,  was  busying  himself  in  removing  the  bandages,  in  order  to 
dress  his  wound.  Ginevra  shuddered  when  she  saw  the  long  and  deep 
sabre-cut  on  the  young  man’s  forearm,  and  uttered  a faint  scream.  The 
stranger  raised  his  head,  and  smiled  at  her.  There  was  something  ex- 
tremely touching  and  tender  in  the  care  with  which  the  painter  raised  the 
lint  and  examined  the  bruised  and  wounded  limb;  while  his  patient’s 
countenance,  although  pale  and  haggard,  expressed  a sensation  of  plea- 
sure while  gazing  on  the  young  girl,  rather  than  any  consciousness  of 
pain.  As  an  artist,  she  could  not  fail  to  admire  this  singular  effect  of  sen- 
timent, and  the  striking  contrasts  produced  by  the  white  linen,  the  bare 
arm,  and  the  dark  blue  and  red  uniform  of  the  officer.  At  this  instant  a 
soft  twilight  filled  the  gallery ; the  last  rays  of  the  sun  fell  on  the  place  where 
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the  sufferer  was  seated;  so  that  his  pale  and  noble  countenance,  his  black 
hair,  and  his  dress  were  bathed  in  light.  The  superstitious  Italian  girl 
gazed  with  a species  of  awe  at  him,  as,  thus  illuminated  with  the  glory  of 
the  departing  day,  he  appeared  to  her  like  some  celestial  apparition.  He 
had  just  uttered  the  language  of  their  native  land,  and  Ginevra  was  under 
the  spell  of  the  enchanting  memories  of  childhood,  while  her  heart  was  be- 
coming filled  with  a sentiment  as  pure  and  joyful  as  those  early  innocent 
days.  A profound  stillness  reigned  around,  and  everything  combined  to 
stamp  this  scene  indelibly  upon  her  memory.  She  stood  for  a very  short 
time  thoughtful,  and  absorbed  in  emotion;  then  blushing  at  her  own  evi- 
dent abstraction,  she  exchanged  one  tender  rapid  glance  with  the  stranger, 
and  departed,  carrying  his  image  with  her. 

The  next  day  Ginevra  came  to  the  studio;  and  as  it  was  not  the  day 
for  the  drawing  class,  the  prisoner  remained  in  the  room  with  his  young 
countrywoman.  M.  Servin  having,  luckily,  a sketch  to  finish,  permitted 
him  to  remain  out  of  his  hiding-place,  and  lent  his  countenance  to  the  in- 
tercourse of  the  young  people,  who  talked  together  in  Italian.  The  poor 
soldier  related  the  sufferings  he  had  endured  during  the  retreat  from  Mos- 
cow. At  nineteen  years  of  age  he  had  survived  alone  of  his  whole  regi- 
ment, having  lost  all  his  comrades— tho  only  beings  on  earth  who  took  any 
interest  in  his  orphaned  fate — at  the  crossing  of  the  Beresina.  He  des- 
cribed in  words  of  fire  the  disastrous  day  of  Waterloo.  His  voice  was 
music  to  the  Italian  girl.  Ginevra  had  not  been  brought  up  after  the 
French  fashion;  she  was  in  a great  measure  the  child  of  nature,  incapable 
of  falsehood.  Her  character,  like  her  beauty,  was  perfectly  natural  and 
artless,  in  spite  of  its  great  power.  She  abandoned  herself  without  the 
slightest  disguise  to  all  her  impulses,  ana  acknowledged  all  her  im- 
pressions; or  rather  allowed  them  to  be  perceived,  without  a particle  of 
that  paltry  manoeuvring  coquetry  which  characterises  the  young  Parisian 
women.  In  the  course  of  the  day,  therefore,  she  remained  more  than  once, 
with  her  palette  in  one  hand,  and  her  brush  in  the  other,  without  the  latter 
imbibing  the  smallest  portion  of  the  colours  on  the  former.  With  eyes 
fastened  on  the  officer  and  lips  slightly  parted,  she  listened,  apparently 
about  to  make  the  stroke  with  her  pencil,  which  still  was  unconsciously 
deferred.  It  did  not  surprise  her  to  find  so  sweet  and  gentle  an  expression 
in  the  young  man’s  eyes,  for  she  felt  her  own  gaze  becoming  tender  in 
spite  of  herself  while  riveted  on  his  countenance.  Then  she  would  sud- 
denly begin  to  paint,  and  work  assiduously  for  hours,  without  once  raising 
her  head,  because  he  was  beside  her  watching  her  work.  The  first  time 
that  he  seated  himself  beside  her  to  contemplate  her  in  silence,  she  said  to 
him,  after  a long  pause,  and  with  a faltering  voice,  “ Does  it  amuse  yon  to 
watch  a person  painting?” 

That  day  she  learned  that  his  name  was  Louis.  Before  they  separated 
they  agreed  that  on  the  days  of  the  drawing  class,  if  any  important  poli- 
tical event  had  taken  place,  Ginevra  should  apprise  him  of  it  by  singing  in 
a low  voice  some  Italian  airs. 

The  next  day  Mademoiselle  de  Montsaurin  informed  all  her  companions, 
confidentially,  that  Ginevra  di  Piombo  was  in  love  with  a young  man  who 
came  during  the  lesson-hours,  and  took  up  his  station  in  the  dark  closet  of 
the  studio.  “ You,  who  always  take  her  part,”  said  she  to  Mademoiselle 
PJanta,  “ only  watch  her,  and  you  will  see  how  she  employs  her  time.” 

Ginevra  was  accordingly  watched  with  an  attention  that  was  perfectly 
diabolical.  Her  snatches  of  songs  were  listened  to — her  looks  were  inter- 
preted. At  moments  when  she  thought  herself  unobserved  a dozen  eyes 
were  fastened  upon  her.  Thus  enlightened,  the  young  girls  gave  the  right 
meaning  to  all  the  emotions  which  reflected  themselves  on  the  brilliant 
countenance  of  the  Italian  girl,  and  solved  correctly  enough  the  mystery  of 
her  movements,  the  particular  accent  of  her  subdued  songs,  and  the  atten- 
tion with  which  she  listened  to  indistinct  sounds  through  the  partition, 
which  she  alone  heard.  At  the  end  of  a week  there  was  but  one  of  Mon- 
sienr  Servin’s  fifteen  pupils  who  had  not  contrived  to  see  Louis  through 
the  chink  in  the  partition;  this  one  was  Laura,  that  young  and  pretty  girl, 
whose  poverty  and  industry  we  have  before  adverted  to,  who,  with  the  in- 
stinct of  meekness,  really  loved  Ginevra,  and  still  defended  her.  Made- 
moiselle Planta  wanted  to  make  Laura  remain  on  the  stairs  at  the  time  of 
breaking  up,  in  order  to  prove  to  her  the  intimacy  between  Ginevra  and 
the  handsome  young  man,  by  enabling  her  to  see  them  together;  but  Laura 
refused  to  descend  to  the  base  part  of  a spy,  which  assuredly  no  amount  of 
curiosity  could  justify,  and  she  became,  in  consequence,  the  object  of  uni- 
versal ill-will. 

The  father  of  Mademoiselle  de  Montsaurin  having  been  raised  to  the 
peerage,  his  insolent  daughter  thought  it  beneath  her  dignity  to  come  to 
the  drawing  class  of  an  artist,  and  above  all  one  whose  opinions  were 
tainted  with  Bonapartism  or  Patriotism — at  that  time  they  signified  the 
same  thing.  She  left  off  coming  to  M.  Servin’s,  therefore,  who  civilly 
declined  waiting  upon  her  at  her  own  house.  She  easily  forgot  Ginevra, 
hut  the  seeds  of  mischief  she  had  sown  bore  their  harvest  in  due  time.  By 
degrees,  whether  accidentally,  or  out  of  the  love  of  gossip,  or  in  a spirit  of 
prudery,  all  the  other  young  women  informed  their  mothers  of  the  strange 
adventure  which  was  being  carried  on  at  the  painting  gallery.  It  created 
a universal  hubbub  in  all  the  families.  One  day  Mademoiselle  Planta  did 
not  come;  the  next  day  some  other  pupil  staid  away,  and  at  length  three 
or  four  young  ladies,  who  had  lingered  to  the  last,  discontinued  their 
attendance  too,  and  were  seen  no  more.  The  painting  gallery  was 
deserted.  Ginevra  and  Laura,  her  young  friend,  were  for  two  or  three 
days  the  only  tenants  of  the  vast  solitude.  The  Italian  girl  did  not  even 
perceive  the  isolation  in  which  she  was  left,  and  made  no  inquiry  into  the 
cause  of  her  companions’  absence.  Having  recently  invented  a method  of 
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secretly  corresponding  with  Louis,  she  lived  in  the  studio  as  in  an 
enchanted  retreat,  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  world,  engrossed  by  thoughts 
of  her  lover  and  the  dangers  of  his  position.  This  young  girl,  enthusiasti- 
cally as  she  admired  a noble  consistency  of  character,  perpetually  urged 
Louis  to  submit  to  the  royal  authority;  but  Louis  had  no  longer  any 
inclination  to  leave  his  hiding-place.  If  passionate  attachments  only  spring 
up  and  thrive  amidst  extraordinary  and  romantic  events,  assuredly  a more 
singular  train  of  circumstances  never  occurred  to  draw  two  beings  towards 
each  other  by  the  influence  of  one  and  the  same  feeling.  Giuevra’s  regard 
for  Louis,  and  his  for  her,  made  more  progress  in  one  month  than  a 
worldly  friendship  does  in  ten  years  of  drawing-room  intercourse.  Adver- 
sity is  the  test  of  character,  and  Ginevra  had  full  opportunity  of  knowing 
and  appreciating  Louis.  They  soon  entertained  a strong  and  mutual 
esteem  for  each  other.  To  Ginevra,  who  w-as  older  than  Louis,  there  was 
something  irresistibly  charming  in  being  beloved  by  a young  man,  already 
so  remarkable,  so  great,  and  who  joined  the  experience  of  a man  to  the 
appearance  and  personal  attractions  of  youth.  On  the  other  hand,  Louis 
felt  an  indescribable  delight  in  suffering  himself  to  be  thu3  protected,  us  it 
were,  by  a young  woman  of  five-and-twenty.  He  took  a species  of  straugo 
pride  in  his  dependence  on  her.  It  was  a proof  of  love,  but  in  Ginevra  s 
character,  and  temperament,  power,  and  softness,  gentleness  and  pride, 
formed  a most  fascinating  combination,  and  Louis  was  entirely  subjugated 
by  her.  They  loved  each  other  so  deeply  already,  that  they  had  u it  li  lt 
the  necessity  of  saying  so.  There  had  been  neither  confession  nor  denial. 
An  exquisite  delicacy,  and  the  most  perfect  frankness  and  simplicity,  had 
characterized  their  intercourse  with  each  other. 

One  day,  towards  evening,  Ginevra  heard  a favourite  signal;  it  wa9 
Louis,  knocking  at  the  partition  with  a pin,  so  as  not  to  produce  more  n i>e 
than  a spider  fastening  its  web.  Ho  was  asking  thus  to  bo  let  out;  the 
Italian  girl  cast  a glance  through  the  gallery,  and  not  seeing  Laura,  sho 
answered  the  signal.  Louis  opened  the  door,  but  as  he  stood  on  tho 
threshold,  he  commanded  the  whole  length  of  the  room,  and  saw  tho 
modest  young  artist.  He  hastily  withdrew,  while  Ginevra,  astonished, 
rose,  and  discovered  Laura,  whom  sho  instantly  approached;  “You  are 
staying  very  late,  to-day;  mjr  dear  angel!’’  said  she  to  her,  “and  yet  this 
head  appears  to  me  quite  finished,  there  is  only  the  light  upon  that  braid  of 
hair  to  put  on.” 

“ It  would  he  very  kind  of  you  if  you  would  just  touch  this  copy  for  me. 
At  least  I could  preserve  some  memorial  of  you.” 

“ Very  willingly,”  answered  Ginevra,  sure  of  being  then  able  to  get  rid 
of  her.  “I  thought,”  said  she,  while  she  added  a few  light  touches  with 
her  brush,  “ that  you  had  a long  way  to  go  home.” 

“ Oh,  Ginevra,  I am  going  away!”  exclaimed  the  young  girl,  crying, 
“ and  I shall  not  come  back.” 

The  Italian  was  not  so  much  affected  by  these  melancholy  words  a3  she 
would  have  been  a month  before. 

“ Are  you  going  to  leave  the  class?’’  inquired  she. 

“ Is  it  possible,  you  do  not  observe,  Ginevra,  that  for  some  time  past  you 
and  I are  alone  here?” 

“ Why,  that’s  true,”  answered  Ginevra,  suddenly  struck  by  the  observa- 
tion; “ are  the  young  ladies  all  ill,  or  all  married?  or  are  all  their  fathers 
made  peers?” 

“ They  have  all  left  M.  Servin’s  class,”  said  Laura. 

“ And  for  what  reason?  ’ 

“ Oq  your  account,  Ginevra.” 

“ On  my  account?”  repeated  the  Italian  girl,  rising,  with  c threatening 
brow,  and  eyes  flashing  with  pride. 

“ Oh,  pray  do  not  be  angry,  my  dear  Mademoiselle  Ginevra!”  sadly  ex- 
claimed Laura,  “ hut  my  mother  insists  upon  my  leaving  the  class  too. 
All  the  young  ladies  have  said  that  you  had  a lover,  and  that  M.  Servin 
allowed  him  to  remain  in  the  dark  closet.  I never  believed  it,  and  I never 
said  anything  about  it  to  my  mother;  but  yesterday  evening  Madame 
Planta,  who  met  her  at  a ball,  asked  her  if  she  still  sent  me  here;  and  upon 
her  replying  in  the  affirmative,  she  repeated  to  her  all  the  calumnies  of 
the  young  ladies  about  you.  Mamma  scolded  me  very  much,  because  she 
said  I must  have  known  it  all  perfectly  well;  and  that  it  was  a want  of 
proper  confidence  in  me  not  to  have  informed  her  of  it.  Oh  ray  dear 
Ginevra!  I who  took  you  for  my  model,  and  would  have  given  anything 
to  have  been  like  you!  Oh  how  sorry  I am  not  to  be  able  to  be  your 
friend  any  more!  But  pray  he  on  your  guard.  Madame  Planta  and  my 
mother  are  coming  here  to-morrow  to  speak  to  M.  Servin  about  it.” 

A thunderbolt  fallen  at  Ginevra’s  feet  would  not  have  amazed  her  nv>re 
than  this  revelation. 

“ Why  what  business  is  it  of  theirs?”  said  she,  with  the  utmost  simpli- 
city. 

“ Every  body  say3  it  is  very  wrong.  Mamma  says  it  is  contrary  to  all 
propriety.” 

“ And  you,  Laura,  what  do  you  think  about  it?” 

The  young  girl  looked  for  a moment  at  Ginevra,  and  could  no  longer 
restrain  her  tears;  she  threw  her  arms  round  her  friend’s  neck,  and  em- 
braced her.  At  this  moment  M.  Servin  came  in. 

“ Well,  Ginevral”  exclaimed  he,  enthusiastically,  “ I have  finished  rny 
picture;  it  is  being  varnished.  What  is  the  matter?  Apparsntly  all  tho 
young  ladies  are  taking  holidays,  or  are  gone  out  of  town.” 

Laura  having  hastily  dried  her  tears,  made  a courtesy  to  M.  Servin,  and 
withdrew. 

“ This  is  the  third  day  that  the  gallery  is  absolutely  deserted,”  said 
Ginevra,  “ but  the  young  ladies  are  not  coming  any  more,” 
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“ Nonsense!” 

“ Oh,  do  not  laugh!”  continued  Ginevra,  “but  listen  to  me.  I am  the 
unconscious  cause  of  the  loss  of  your  reputation.” 

The  artist  smiled,  and  interrupted  his  pupil  to  say — “My  reputation! 
Why,  in  a few  days  my  picture  will  be  in  the  exhibition.” 

“ I am  not  speaking  of  your  reputation  as  an  artist,”  said  the  Italian 
girl.  “ The  young  ladies  have  proclaimed  the  fact  of  Monsieur  Louis’ 
concealment  here — of  his  attachment  to  me — of  your  lending  your  counte- 
nance to— our —regard — for  each  other.” 

“ Well,  there  is  some  truth  in  all  that,  mademoiselle,”  replied  the  pro- 
fessor. Ginevra  blushed.  “ The  mothers  of  these  young  ladies  are  a 
parcel  of  geese,”  added  he;  “ if  they  had  come  to  me  at  once,  this  whole 
business  would  have  been  explained;  but  if  you  expect  me  to  annoy 

myself  about  such  nonsense pooh!  life’s  too  short!”  and  the  painter 

snapped  his  fingers  over  his  head.  Louis,  who  had  heard  part  of  this 
conversation,  hastily  drew  near  to  them. 

“ You  are  going  to  lose  all  your  pupils!  And  I have  thus  injured  you!” 
“You  mean  to  be  married,  my  dear  children,  I suppose!”  said  he  with 
the  most  affectionate  kindliness,  taking  the  hands  of  Louis  and  Ginevra, 
and  joining  them. 

They  both  of  them  cast  down  their  eyes,  and  this  silence  was  their  first 
declaration  of  love. 

“ Very  well,”  said  M.  Servin,  “ and  you  will  be  happy,  no  doubt.  Can 
any  thing  be  of  more  value  than  the  happiness  of  two  such  beings?” 

“Iam  rich,”  said  Ginevra,  “and  you  must  permit  me  to  compensate  you!” 
“Compensate!”  exclaimed  M.  Servin.  “ When  once  it  is  known  that  I 
have  been  made  the  victim  of  the  calumnies  of  a parcel  of  idle,  gossiping 
women,  and  that  I was  harbouring  a patriot,  all  the  liberal  party  in  Paris 
will  send  their  daughters  to  my  class,  so  perhaps  I shall  remain  after  all  in 
your  debt.” 

Louis  wrung  the  hand  of  his  protector  without  being  able  to  pronounce 
a word.  At  length,  he  said  to  him  in  a tone  of  deep  emotion — 

“ To  you,  then,  I shall  owe  my  Ginevra,  and  all  my  happiness!” 

“ Be  happy,  ray  children!”  said  the  painter,  with  an  expression  of  comi- 
cal gravity,  stretching  out  his  hands  over  their  heads;  “ I unite  3011!” 

This  joke  put  an  end  for  the  moment  to  their  more  serious  impressions, 
and  they  looked  laughingly  at  each  other,  for  they  were  all  three  without 
the  slightest  affectation  of  sentiment.  The  Italian  girl  clasped  the  hand  of 
Louis  with  a powerful  pressure,  and  with  that  simplicity  and  energy  which 
characterises  the  southern  manners.  It  was  one  of  those  blessed  moments 
of  which  the  memory  is  immortal. 

“ And  now,  my  dear  children,”  said  M.  Servin,  “no  doubt  you  think 
that  every  thing  is  settled  to  admiration — but  you  are  mistaken.” 

The  lovers  looked  at  him  in  dismay. 

“Do  not  be  alarmed;  I am  the  only  person  whom  this  pretty  business 
will  bring  into  perplexity.  Madame  Servin  is  a little  straight-laced,  and  I 
do  not  exactly  know  how  we  shall  manage  about  her.” 

“Oh,  good  gracious!  I bad  forgotten!”  exclaimed  Ginevra;  “to- 
morrow Madame  Pianta  and  Laura’s  mother  are  coining  to ’’ 

“ I understand,”  interrupted  the  painter. 

“But  you  can  justify  yourself,”  replied  the  young  girl,  throwing  back 
her  head,  proudly.  “ Monsieur  Louis,”  said  she,  turning  towards  him, 
and  looking  archly  at  him,  “ mu  t have  no  more  antipathy  to  the  royal 
government.”  Louis  smiled.  “Well,”  she  continued,  “ to-morrow  morning 
I wall  send  a petition  to  cne  of  the  most  influential  men  of  the  war  office 
— a man  who  will  refu  -e  nothing  to  the  daughter  of  the  Baron  di  Piombo. 
We  shall  obtain  a pardon  for  Louis,  and  then,”  added  she,  turning  to  M. 
Servin,  “you  can  confound  the  mothers  of  my  charitable  companions  by 
telling  them  the  whole  truth.” 

“You  are  an  angel!”  exclaimed  M.  Servin. 

This  scene  decided  the  future  fate  of  Ginevra. 

(To  be  continued .) 
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THE  SAILOR’S  GRAVE. 


He  sleeps!  But  oh!  he  sleeps  not  there — hard  by 
The  hallow’d  building  of  the  village  fane, 

Where  oft  in  youth  he  stood  and  pray’d  to  lie, 

Far  from  the  tumult  of  the  restless  main. 

His  eyes  are  closed!  But  no  fond  mother’s  hand 
Trembling  with  grief,  performs  that  last  sad  rite! 

Around  his  corse  no  mourning  kindred  stand, 

Ere  he  be  hid  for  ever  from  their  sight! 

He  lies  in  death!  Bat  no  maternal  tear, 

Big  with  a mother’s  woe,  fills  on  his  cheek; 

No  favorite  sister,  o’er  his  cheerless  bier, 

Weeps  what  her  words  are  powerless  to  speak! 

His  rites  are  soon  gone  o’er!  Bat,  ah!  no  sigh 
Breathes  out  the  funeral  toll  of  him  that’s  goue! 

Perchance  his  messmate  lowers  his  dark,  dull  eye, 
Then,  hark!  a sound!  a splash!  and  all  is  done! 

The  sullen  waves  close  o’er  him!  Bat  there’s  not 
A stone  to  note  the  place  where  rests  the  brave— 

A single  bubble,  bursting,  marks  the  spot 
Where  rests  the  sailor— in  his  sailors  grave! 

Battersea . 


W.  L. 


“ A Correspondent  ” requests  the  permission  of  I.  W.,  whose  song  appeared  in  No.  150, 
p.  725,  to  set  the  same  to  music. 

C.  P.  corrects  a mistake  which  we  made  in  reference  to  the  fast  days  in  Scotland.  It 
appears  that  Thursday  is  not  universally  preferred  by  the  Presbyterians  for  their 
fast  days  ; but  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  in  some  places  are  chosen  in  its  stead.  Wo 
had  supposed  that  the  rule  for  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  was  more  universal  through- 
out Scotland  than  it  really  is.  Each  Presbytery  has  a discretionary  power  of  fixing 
its  own  particular  fast  day  ; and  in  so  doing,  it  accommodates  itself  to  the  convenience 
of  its  own  locality — guided,  our  correspondent  informs  us,  by  the  day  on  which  the 
market  is  held.  But  these  are  only  particular  fasts.  When  the  General  Assembly 
appoints  a general  fast,  it  gives  the  preference  to  Thursday,  as  we  affirmed.  The  fear 
of  imitating  Popery  has  now,  no  doubt,  altogether  subsided  ; and  it  is  the  spirit  of 
Presbyterianism  to  make  no  distinction  of  days,  Sunday  excepted ; but  originally 
Thursday  was  preferred  to  Wednesday  and  Friday,  for  the  reason  we  gave,  and  the 
General  Assembly  goes  to  it  instinctively  as  its  regular  fast  day.  On  Thursday,  July  22, 
1841,  for  instance,  the  General  Assembly  appointed  a solemn  fast  to  be  held  on 
account  of  the  state  of  the  Church.  Why  Thursday  in  preference  to  any  other  day 
for  a national  fast  ? We  believe  that  Presbyterianism  is  not  devoted  to  any  par- 
ticular day,  as  the  ritual  Churches  are.  It  does  not  follow  a rule,  but  opposes  one  ; 
but  opposes  so  resolutely  that  the  opposition  has  become  a sort  of  rule,  though  the 
original  motive  of  the  opposition  is  perhaps  now  lost  sight  of.  We  are  obliged  to  our 
correspondent  for  his  correction,  only  we  are  not  so  far  wrong  as  he  imagined. 

“ A Hebrew. — We  can  say  nothing  more  upon  the  subject.  A Hebrew  ought  to  know, 
as  well  as  we,  that  the  Jews  never  inserted  females  in  their  genealogies.  He  will  find 
the  New  Testament  quite  as  correct  as  the  old  in  its  genealogical  tables.  It  1ms 
puzzled  the  most  learned  of  his  nation  to  understand  the  Books  of  Chronicles.  When 
we  were  asked  for  the  genealogy  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  wc  gave  the  usual  answer  with- 
out entering  upon  the  controversy.  But  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  authors 
of  the  N.  T.  genealogies  had  good  authority  for  their  lists.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
the  two  genealogies  agree  until  they  meet  in  David.  However,  it  seems  as  if  the 
Virgin  Mary  was  less  royal  in  her  descent  than  her  husband  Joseph.  Several  names 
are  evidently  omitted  in  the  lists.  But  that  is  quite  customary  in  Arabia,  even  to 
the  present  day,  where  a man  is  said  to  be  the  son  of  his  grandfather.  Abbreviation 
assists  the  memory  without  destroying  the  accuracy  of  the  genealogical  line.  We 
think  our  correspondent’s  language  rather  too  strong,  and  somewhat  hasty.  On  6uch 
subjects  it  is  better  to  suspect  our  own  ignorance  for  a while,  until  we  have  thoroughly 
examined  the  matter.  Moreover,  neither  history  nor  reason  can  settle  it  at  present. 
Verax,  unlike  “A  Hebrew,”  is  pleased  with  our  answer  to  Florence,  p.  729,  but  wants  our 
authority  for  saying  that  Mary  was  the  daughter  of  Heli.  We  have  no  other 
authority  but  the  common  practice  of  the  Jews),  see  a similar  case  in  Nehemiah  vii. 
63)  to  call  a man  the  son  of  his  wife’s  father  if  she  had  no  brother,  because  it  pre- 
vented the  extinction  of  a family  in  Israel.  Besides,  it  is  the  universal  tradition  of 
the  Church— a subject  thoroughly  sifted  with  all  the  learning  and  all  the  scepticism 
of  1800  years. 

J.  West. — Captain  Ball  reports  a case  of  an  officer  of  the  British  Legion,  who  was  shot 
through  the  brain  and  lived  two  days,  and  gave  directions  to  his  servants,  and  con- 
versed with  his  friends.  Many  cases  are  on  record  of  the  brain  being  wounded,  and 
in  part  removed  without  destroying  life  and  consciousness.  It  is  a mysterious 
subject,  and  requires  more  knowledge  and  observation  than  our  correspondent  can 
bring  to  bear  upon  it. 

Hertford. — “ Were  the  monastic  institutions  of  this  country  an  evil,  or  a benefit?” 
They  were  both,  like  every  other  institution.  When  they  became  corrupt,  and  averse 
to  the  growing  spirit  of  scientific  intelligence,  they  were  removed  ; and  their  removal 
has  permitted  intelligence  to  develope  itself  in  a scientific  aspect.  But  though  now  in 
the  rear,  they  led  the  van  of  intelligence  and  of  civilization  in  the  middle  ages.  All 
the  art9,  and  even  the  sciences,  are  indebted  to  the  monks.  And  had  it  not  been  for 
the  secular  clergy,  the  popes  and  bishops,  the  regular  clergy  (or  monks)  would  have 
pursued  the  cultivation  of  the  sciences  more,  and  perhaps  kept  pace  with  the  age. 
Fortunately,  they  were  not  permitted.  Even  the  intolerance  of  authorities  produces 
good  results,  which  they  did  not  intend  to  promote.  Before  the  invention  of  printing, 
monasteries  were  useful.  They  were  abolished  with  us  at  the  proper  time. 

Geraldine  D. — When  the  terms  of  an  engagement  are  not  complied  with,  the  engage- 
ment ceases.  Thus,  if  Geraldine  and  Edward  engage  to  marry  each  other  on  the 
first  of  June,  1846,  and  one  or  other  refuse  to  comply  at  the  time  appointed,  the 
engagement  is  at  an  end.  But  there  may  have  been  a previous  engagement  inde- 
pendent of  time.  This  is  not  alfected  by  the  breach  of  the  former.  Supposing, 
however,  that  there  is  only  one  engagement,  and  time  forms  a part  of  it,  the  non- 
fulfilment,  in  respect  to  time,  is  a breach  of  the  whole.  However,  unless  there  be  a 
desire  to  be  liberated,  lovers  will  not  reason  so  very  smartly  with  each  other.  This  is 
too  much  like  lawyer’s  logic.  Lovers  reason  poetically,  like  shepherds  in  Arcadia, 
eating  nuts,  and  playing  on  oaten  pipes  under  the  spreading  beech  tree. 

E.  M. — Ladies’  gloves  are  a part  of  their  hands.  Shaking  hands  would  go  out  of 

fashion  if  they  were  obliged  to  unglove  on  purpose  to  perform  the  ceremony. 

“ Whether  is  it  more  correct  to  commence  a letter  with  Dear , or  My  Deary”  &c.  ? 
As  for  the  correctness  of  either  mode,  we  can  say  little  about  it.  It  is  all  a form. 
The  use  of  either  implies  friendship,  and,  perhaps,  some  little  intimacy  or  acquain- 
tanceship. “ Sir  ” only  is  addressed  to  a stranger.  It  is  better  to  employ  the  usual 
formalities,  than  to  adopt  new  and  special  forms  of  “ Honoured  Sir,”  or  “ Madam,” 
‘‘  Respected  Sir,”  “ Worthy  Sir  ” It  is  possible  that  some  old  genealogists,  or  coxcombs, 
may  be  pleased  with  such  verbal  flattery  ; but  all  decentpeople  in  these  days  of  penny 
letter  writing,  prefer  the  common  form  without  any  special  feeling  in  the  salutation. 
The  feeling  is  looked  for  elsewhere,  and  very  often  belies  the  salute. 

Melinda  belongs  to  a sex  which  is  particularly  curious  upon  such  matters,  and  no 
doubt  she  has  her  own  share  of  feminine  curiosity.  A letter,  a seal,  a hand- 
writing, and  a post  mark,  are  objects  of  great  interest  to  inquisitive  minds,  and  much 
mental  acuteness  i9  exercised  upon  them.  The  ladies  should  diligently  devote  them- 
selves to  the  cultivation  ©f  mesmerism,  and  then  they  will  be  able  to  read  letters 
without  breaking  the  seal. 

G.  S. — When  people  are  in  deep  mourning  they  are  not  expected  to  attend  festivities 
It  is  only  when  they  begin  to  reclothe  themselves  as  others,  that  they  are  authorised  to 
indulge  in  the  gaieties  of  social  life.  In  this  transition,  the  gentlemen  experience  little 
difficulty,  as  a man  in  blask  is  in  full  dress  for  an  entertainment,  provided  only  his  coat 
have  no  skirts  en  avant.  But  it  looks  rather  unbecoming  for  a young  lady  to  be  dancing 
en  (lenil.  A court  mourning  is  therefore  very  short ; sometimes  a week.  But  ladies  never 
look  better  than  in  black,  though  their  eyes  always  roam  after  the  colours.  Black  is 
not  necessarily  a mourning  colour,  or  black  eyes  would  be  very  doleful.  It  is  the 
dull  and  dead  black  of  crape  that  symbolises  death — a most  lugubrious  invention, 
crisped  and  curled  up  like  the  woolly  hair  of  the  nigger. 

A.  A. — Jordan  means  the  river  of  Judgment,  or  the  river  Dan.  “ Dan  shall  judge  his 
people.”  The  Prince  of  Wales  was  baptized  with  the  wator  of  Jordan,  perhaps 
because  he  was  expected  to  be  the  judge  of  his  people.  But  kings  are  no  longer 
judges.  They  are  rapidly  losing  their  judgment,  and  delegating  others  to  exercise  it 
for  them.  They  can  more  easily  procure  the  water  of  Jordan  than  the  water  of 
understanding. 

Anglicanos. — We  are  quite  satisfied  with  our  correspondent’s  reply,  and  are  happy  to 
find  that  it  is  dictated  in  a friendly  spirit.  It  is  neither  our  interest  nor  our  desire  to 
hurt  the  feelings  of  any  party. 


AND  AMUSEMENT  FOR  THE  MILLION 


A.  E.  L.  thinks  some  of  the  questions  of  our  female  correspondents  very  foolish.  So 
are  all  love  questions.  What  is  love  itself,  but  a little  fool  of  a boy,  that  never  grows 
up  to  manhood  ? But  foolish  as  love  matters  are,  they  form  an  important  poge  in  the 
biography  of  our  race.  Moreover,  many  great  evils  might  be  removed  from  social  life, 
were  the  laws  of  propriety  or  etiquette  in  such  matters  more  uniform  and  generally 
understood.  It  has  been  said  of  the  creative  mind  that  its  greatness  is  shown  in  the 
animalcule  as  much  as  in  the  elephant  or  the  planet.  Universality  of  mind  should 
imitate  this  greatness,  and  make  use  of  small  and  large  ideas  and  subjects  to  promote 
the  cultivation  of  the  human  race. 

“ A Lady  who  has  partaken  of  cold  dinners  on  Sunday,”  is  quite  correct.  The  cold 
dinner  is  intended  to  save  cooking  on  Sunday,  not  to  abstain  from  heat,  as  our  corres- 
pondent humorously  supposes  we  meant  to  insinuate.  It  is  a very  good  practice  for 
servants,  who  in  general  have  no  Sabbath,  though  the  commandment  specially  men- 
tions servants  a3  the  parties  to  be  released  from  labour. 

Eva. — Gentlemen  always  pay  for  ladies  at  public  entertainments,  unless  they  are  invited 
to  accompany,  and  even  then  a lady  would  rather  hand  her  purse  to  the  gentleman 
than  act  the  part  of  cashier,  unless  she  were  a very  matronly  woman  indeed,  with  a 
large  small  family,  and  then  she  would  follow  the  rule  of  domestic  etiquette.  But  it 
is  very  rude  indeed  to  invite  a lady  to  a public  entertainment,  and  then  make  her  pay 
for  her  ticket.  The  man  who  does  so  should  be  ticketed. 

E.  J. — “ Whatever  is  done  let  it  be  well  done,”  is  not  pedantically  accurate;  for  “ what- 
ever is  done  ” means  “ whatever  is  to  be  done  ” But  there  are  elliptical  forms  of 
expression  established  by  custom,  which,  as  we  have  often  observed,  defy  rule.  “ We 
dine  at  four  o’clock  to-day ;”  the  present  is  here  substituted  for  the  future  ; and  it  is 
accounted  more  elegant  than  either  shall  or  will  dine. 

Ovum  must  go  to  Lilliput  to  have  liis  egg  controversy  settled.  They  are  more  learned 
upon  such  subjects  there  than  we  are. 

Broadstairs. — In  Scotland  marriages  are  solemnised  at  the  private  residence  of  the 
bride,  or  the  clergyman  officiating,  or  any  where.  In  England  they  are  solemnised 
in  buildings  registered  and  licensed  for  the  purpose. 

X.  Q.  P. — The  business  of*  the  House  of  Commons  opens  with  prayer;  but  as  few 
attend  on  such  occasions,  it  is  said  “ the  Speaker  is  at  prayers.”  Like  the  high  priest  of 
the  Jews,  he  represents  the  whole  house  of  Israel. 

Gray. — An  eagle  will  not  get  much  hotter  by  his  approach  to  the  sun,  so  that  he  has 
no  occasion  to  plunge  into  the  sea  to  cool  himself.  The  higher  he  goes  up,  the  colder  he 
will  be.  Such  notions  are  the  inventions  of  the  old  poets,  minstrels,  and  troubadours, 
or  spirits  akin  to  them.  They  are  very  beautiful  in  rhyme,  which  is  the  best  vehicle 
for  unscientific  knowledge. 

Nora  Creina.— Mrs.  Loudon’s  Ladies'  Companion  io  the  Flower  Garden  should,  we 
think,  be  sufficient  for  ordinary  purposes. 

W.  F.  M says  that,  since  1837,  the  order  for  closing  the  theatres  every  Wednesday 
during  Lent  has  been  discontinued,  and  that  it  came  from  the  Lord  Chamberlain, 
and  not  from  the  Bishop.  He  says  they  are  now  closed  the  first  Wednesday,  and  the 
whole  of  Passion  Week.  Laws  and  customs  are  changing  so  rapidly  in  these  times  of 
innovation,  that  we  travel  for  years  into  a new  era,  without  being  aware  of  it. 

J.  F — It  is  a hatchment  which  is  placed  in  front  of  a mansion  at  the  death  of  one  of  the 
family— black  on  the  dexter,  or  right  side  (your  left  side  in  looking  at  it),  for  a male, 
and  on  the  sinister,  or  left,  for  a female. 

Fanny  M. — The  effect  of  castor  oil,  now  in  general  use  by  perfumers  for  keeping 
pomatums  moist,  is  dubious.  It  causes  severe  head-ache  in  some  persons. 

Alice. — We  know  nothing  of  the  Kalydor  mentioned.  Many  of  the  preparations  given 
in  the  Family  Jrhrald  are  far  superior,  at  less  than  a tenth  of  the  price. 

M.  R. — The  enigma  is  by  Miss  Seward.  It  was  inserted  in  No.  6,  and  another  version  of 
it  in  No.  9.  Various  solutions  have  been  given,  but  no  one  received  the  £50  prize. 

J.  L.  N. — We  seldom  notice  such  monstrosities.  A single  visit  to  the  classic  exhibitions 
of  Professor  Keller,  illustrating  the  beauties  of  nature  and  the  perfection  of  art,  is  more 
gratifying  than  ail  the  pigmies  and  deformities  which  have  recently  attracted  the 
morbid  multitude. 

Chilblains. — Juvenile. — See  No.  36,  No.  42,  No.  41,  No.  86,  &c.,  &c. 

Brewing.— Black’s  Treatise,  published  by  Longman,  is  the  best.  See  No.  58,  p.  89. 

Mary  M.  (see  No.  144,  p.  633).  Let  well  alone.  They  are  no  blemish — on  the  contrary. 

Aubrey  H — Apply  to  Mr.  Le  Messurier,  Dublin,  wholesale  agent  for  Ireland. 

Clara  Mary  ; Typo  ; D.  G.  L — Consult  the  index  or  previous  numbers. 

G.  Arber;  W.  H.,  in  No.  11  of  the  first  series. — The  articles  sent,  or  similar  ones, 
have  already  appeared,  or  been  answered. 

Communications  Received. — A.  B.,  Scarborough.— Rosa  A. — G.  W. — No.  41. — 
B.  Slade.— Don  Carlos  (order  it,  and  see). — W.  Moore.—  M.  Cole. — Thos.  A. — 
Phenix. — P.  H. — Wm.  J.— S.  Driscoll. — G.  P.— Philos. — A.  K. — Brecknell. — 
E.  G.  (perfectly  so). — L.  B.  (any where).— A.  Edwards. — J.  1.  T. — S.  R.— E.  B. — 
Charles  (the  manager). — Lolah. — Ellen  M. — “ Three  Antiquated  Old  Maids.” — 
“ Constant  Subscribers  ” (address  it  to  No.  16,  Great  Windmill  Street,  Haymarket). 
— R.  F.  A. — Robertus. — C.  H.  D. — Thos.  W. — Vocative  (not  required). — Euston. — 
Iota  Sigma  (no). — W.  Buckle.—  Joseph  H.—  Philos. — Louise — B.  W.  C.—  Ivatb. — 
Amelia  B.— S.  Piesse.— Mick  C.— Maud.—  C.  R.—Petruchio.— Harold.— Thos  B. 
— C.  Howell. — Broadstairs. — J.  C.  W. — C.  G. — H.  R.  H. — A.  S.  Eassie. — S.  S.  S. 
Fred  G.— Verax.— G.  P.  (yes) — T.  S.— Uuio.— Gradus  ad  Parnassum  — E.  E.  S. 
“A  Gipsey.*’ — Walter  M.  (yes) — Londa.—  Herry  M. — R.  B.  T. — J.  Baigent. — 
J.  W.  A.— R.  P.,  ab  Camber.—  G.  D.  W. — Adelaide.— “A  Sailor”  (we  do  not  under- 
stand the  question) — Kapnos. — Marmion. — D.  A.  E.  II. — J.  G.,  Dumfries. — A.  Z. — 
“New  Subscriber,”  Hull.— Alexander  M.  (see  No.  151,  p.  745).— Herbert  It. 
(see  No.  71).— E.  P.  (see  No.  143,  p.  617).— W.  Buckle.— Mary  (Moubray,  7s.  6d.)— 
V/.  S.  (one  at  Is  4d  , another  5s.  8d. ; both  post  free). — Bacchus. — Alpha.— C.  H.  D. 
B.  Thompson. — Patty  C.  M. — J.  L.  R. — W.  Roe  (see  No.  22). — Epicure. — G.  J.  Page. 
— Slenna  (no). — Emery  (try  Mr.  Pass  ; see  No.  151,  p 746.)— A.  H. 

E.  Powell  ; A.  B.  C.  D. ; E.  G.  H.  M. ; Mary  M.  M.  B. ; T.  Cooper  ; H.  B.  and  M. ; 
E.  R.  T.  W. ; Incommodus;  W.  Y. ; W.  F.  K.  ; Craven  Tyro;  May  Flower  ; 
Little  Fleta  ; Hercules;  J.  S. ; “An  Unemployed  Needlewoman Flora  ; 
G.  J.  Armstrong;  J.  H.  Hastings;  Waverley  ; R.  J,  Hastings;  T.  R.  C. — The 
questions  are  either  inappropriate,  too  trivial,  or  wc  are  unable  to  iurnish  the 
information  required. 

Mary  ; A Martyr  ; T.  P.  ; D.  R. ; S.  M. ; J.  L.  S. ; in  our  next. 

Communications  without  a Christian  or  surname,  but  subscribed  “ A Constant 
Reader,”  “ An  Old  Subscriber,”  “ An  Admirer,”  and  the  like,  are  not  answered, 
because,  being  so  numerous,  the  answers  would  be  mistaken,  and  cause  much  mis- 
understanding. We  recommend  three  initial  letters  ; or,  at  least,  two. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Percy  Anecdotes. — Vol.  1. — G.  Berger.  This  is  a remarkably  cheap  and  neatly 
executed  reprint  of  one  of  the  most  entertaining  work9  ever  produced,  'lhe  first 
part  consists  of  select  anecdotes  relating  to  Bumaidty ; the  second,  to  Bern Jic<  nee. 
The  volume  includes  the  two.  A portrait  of  Wilberforct»  is  prefixed  to  the  torraer  ; 
and  that  of  Mrs.  Fry  to  the  latter.  The  price  will  enable  all  to  be  possessors,  and  the 
re-issue  in  parts  will  accommodate  every  purse. 

The  Advertiser's  Guide  to  the  Newspaper  Press  of  the  Untied  Kingdom , shewing  the 
average  circulation,  political  character,  &<?.— Lewis  and  Lowe. 
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LONDON  AND  WOOLV  ICII  LOAN  COMPANY,  Provisionally 

Registered,  pursuant  to  7th  nnd  8th  Viet  , c»p.  110  Offices.  17,  Cecil  Court,  St. 
Martin’s  Lane,  LONDON;  Beresford  Street,  WOOLWICH  ; and  at  the  White  Hart, 
London  Street,  GREENWICH. 

This  Company  is  established  to  Advance  Money,  on  Pet  mad  Security,  in  funv*  fi<  tn 
£5  to  £50,  the  Principal  to  be  Repaid  by  Instalments  Weekly. 

Forms,  containing  full  particulars,  to  be  had  at  the  Offices,  as  above,  dally. 

THE  GUTTA  PERCIIA  PATENTS. 

SUBSTITUTE  FOR  CAOUTCHOUC.— In  course  of  publication, 

in  the  MECHANICS  MAGA  I 

t i i i elating  to  the  new  sub9tancft»  called 

GUTTA  PEROHA,  and  pointing  out  its  various  uses  in  the  Art'  and  M null*  ■ ires. 
No  I.  in  the  Magazine  for  the  21st  of  March;  No.  II.  In  the  number  for  the  28th  of 
March. 

The  French,  American,  and  other  Foreign  Patents  to  be  disposed  of. 
Applications  to  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Robertson  and  Co.,  Meehan  ft’  Magazine  and 
Patent  Office,  166,  Fleet  Street. 


REVOLUTION 


IN  THE  BRANDY  TRADE  — 

Tcmpora  Mutantur. 


“ ’Tis  not  in  mortals  to  comman  I success ; 

But  we’ll  do  more  (Sir  Robert) — we'll  deserve  it ! ” 

Our  worthy  customers  who  have  so  long  patronised  the  pure  and  wholesome  Spirit 
known  as  BRETT’S  IMPROVED  COGNAC  may  rely  on  Its  continued  excellences 
while  such  as  may  be  induced  by  the  Reduction  of  Duty  to  resort  to  FRENCH 
BRANDY  ar  e respectfully  assured  that  we  hold,  in  the  London  Docks,  ample  consign- 
ments from  the  most  eminent  Shippers  in  Charente,  » hence  we  are  enable  I to  supply 
decidedly  good  French  Brandy  at  21s.  per  Gallon ; very  superior  old  Dark  Cognac,  at 
24s.;  and  the  linest  Pale  Clumpagne  Brandy,  at  28s.  per  Imperial  Gallon.  Sealed 
Sample  Bottles  may  be  had  at  our  Counting-house  ; and  orders  or  inquiries  by  post  will 
claim  immediate  attention. 

BENRY  BRETT  and  Co.,  Old  Furnival’s  Inn,  Holborn,  London. 


Read  the  Rules,  and  Judge  for  Yourselves — not  Hastily,  but  Deliberately,  of 

'THE  ROYAL  OAK  BENEFIT  SOCIETY,  established  1837,  and 

A Enrolled  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Office,  the  Mitre  Tavern,  68,  ST.  MARTIN'S 
LANE,  London.  Young  Men,  in  Good  Health,  whose  ages  are  und.  r 'I  hirty-six  Years 
and  their  income  equal  to  Twenty-tour  Shillings  per  Week,  are  invited  to  join  t!  ..t 
flourishing  Society,  the  ROYAL  OAK.  The  following  brief  statement,  the  Committee 
trust,  will  be  sufficient  to  convince  every  prudent  and  thinking  man  of  its  stability, 
that  being  the  primary  object  of  the  founder.  It  is  composed  of  nearly  900  \\»ung  a id 
healthy  members;  its  Annual  Income  is  upwards  of  £2,000  ; and  the  Fund*  t < I 
invested  in  the  Bank  of  England  amounts  to  £3,500.  The  Committee  meet  e - 7 
Tuesday  Evening,  at  Eight  o’clock,  for  the  admission  of  members,  w^c.  Free  Imme- 
diately, in  case  of  Sickness,  Accident,  or  Death. 

Admission-money,  only  3s.  6d. ; if  above  Thirty-two  years,  5s  The  payment',  being 
fixed,  are  payable  Monthly  or  Quarterly;  and  NO  EXTRAS,  as  in  other  Societies. 

The  advantage  of  an  Equivalent  Fixed  Payment  must  be  obvious  to  every  member  ; 
it  affords  them  an  opportunity  of  knowing  the  amount  of  subscription  due  from  one 
quarter  to  another;  there  are  NO  EXTRAS;  and  the  payments  are  apportioned, 
nereeahlv  to  the  Enrolled  Rules,  for  the  following  Benefits,  Ac.  : — 

Quarterly 
£ s.  J.  Payments. 

0 18  0 ....  Is.  Oct. 

0 4 0 0 3 

20  0 0 ....  1 4 

10  0 0 ....  0 8 

2 0 0 2 0 

15  0 0 0 3 

Total  Quarterly  Payments 12  0 

The  Rules,  price  6d.,  and  every  information,  also  Forms  and  Prospectus  for  the 
admission  of  Country  Members,  may  be  obtained,  on  application,  by  letter  (pre-paid),  to 
HENRY  11ILLIER,  Secretary,  17.  Cecil  Court,  St.  Martin’s  Lane,  London. 


. FAMILY  HE  UAL  D. 


STANDING,  SITTING,  WALKING,  LOOKING,  AND  BEING 
LOOKED  AT;  THE  DIFFICULTIES  ATTENDING  THEM. 


We  have  often  wondered  at  the  difficulties  attending  some  of  the  simplest 
and  the  easiest  actions  of  life;  and  the  great  relief  which  even  the  per- 
formance of  a difficulty  gives  to  those  who  are  at  a 1 >ss  to  perform  the 
easy  and  the  simple.  This  may  seem  somewhat  paradoxical  language; 
but  we  will  make  it  sufficiently  simple  and  comprehensible. 

The  awkward  man  is  always  ill  at  ease  when  standing,  especially  before 
his  superiors,  or  those  whose  good  opinion  he  appreciates.  lie  does  not 
know  what  to  do  wi|h  his  hands.  If  he  has  his  hat  in  his  hand,  he  finds 
some  employment  in  laying  the  nap  with  the  sleeve  of  his  coat.  It  he  has 
a great-coat  on,  with  great  Chesterfield  pouches,  he  can  shut  them  up 
there,  and  see-saw  or  swagger  with  some  little  satisfaction  to  himself;  or 
if  he  be  standing  near  the  mantlepiece,  he  can  rest  an  elbow  thereon,  and 
comb  his  locks  with  his  fingers,  or  beat  a tattoo  on  his  front  teeth  with  the 
nail  of  his  thumb.  But  if  ho  has  none  of  these  convt  nienc'‘S — if  he  is 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  without  his  hat,  w ithout  his  c one,  and 
without  his  great-coat,  and  called  upon  to  perform  a gracelul  part  in  con- 
versation and  deportment — he  feels  as  if  he  would  rather  be  in  Grim  iar- 
tary,  like  Dr.  Druggendraft,  in  the  Follies  of  a A igh t ; or  mounting  a 
breach,  leading  a torlorn  hope,  or  engaged  in  any  other  daring  and 
hazardous  enterprise.  To  relieve  a man  trom  such  au  unpleasant  predica- 
ment, by  giving  him  a crowbar  to  burst  open  a cellar-door,  or  a step-ladder 
to  take  down  a huge  frame  or  curtain-pole,  is  indeed  a great  deliverance. 
Ho  is  now  at  his  ease;  und  his  movements  are  uo  longer  awkward,  but 
graceful. 


In  Sickness per  week 

Superannuation.. „ 

Member' s Funeral 

Member’s  Wile’s  Funeral 

Member’s  Wife’s  Lying-in  

Loss  by  Fire 
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FAMILY  HERALD — USEFUL  INFORMATION 


After  all,  standing — pure  standing — is  a very  great  difficulty.  Anato- 
mists inform  us  that  it  requires  a continual  effort  of  the  muscles  to  stand. 
A horse  is  at  repose  when  standing;  man  is  not.  It  requires  long  practice 
to  learn  to  stand  with  ease.  Compositors  sometimes  suffer  severely  before 
they  can  acquire  the  habit.  Their  employment  requires  them  to  stand  for 
hours  at  the  case — setting  up  or  distributing  the  type.  Once  the  habit  is 
acquired,  they  stand  like  horses,  and  rest  themselves  on  their  legs. 
Lying — or  laying,  as  the  people  of  Cockaigne  delicately  express  them- 
selves— is  more  easy.  It  seems  to  be  natural.  It  requires  no  learning. 
Sitting  is  just  between  the  two  in  ease  and  difficulty.  The  child  learns  to 
sit  before  it  learns  to  stand ; but  it  never  can  stand  at  ease  until  it  has 
learned  to  walk.  The  erect  standing  posture  seems  to  be  a sort-pf  climax; 
and  it  forms  an  important  part  of  a soldier's  drill.  No  wonder,  then,  that 
gentlemen  with  dress-coats  on,  and  their  side-pockets  buttoned  up,  should 
sometimes  feel  considerable  alarm  when  compelled  to  perform,  even  for  a 
few  minutes,  a part  so  difficult. 

But  the  difficulty  is  greatly  magnified  by  the  sensitiveness  or  retiring 
modesty  of  the  mind — the  difficulty  of  keeping  countenance,  and  looking 
your  neighbour  in  the  face.  Few  people  can  do  this  well.  They  either  do 
it  timidly  and  shrinkingly,  or  boldly  and  impertinently.  “ Always  look  in 
the  face  of  the  person  you  address,’  is  a common  maxim  of  polite  manners. 
But  there  is  a rude  as  well  as  a polite  mode  of  looking  in  the  face;  and  it 
is  much  more  disagreeable  than  even  shrinking  itself.  The  man  who 
comes  close  up  to  your  nose  with  his,  and  stares  at  you  with  the  coolness 
and  insensibility  of  a wax  figure  in  a bair-dresser’s  shop;  who  breathes 
upon  you  an  atmosphere  not  always  so  sweet  as  a cow’s  breath  with  every 
word  that  he  utters,  and  every’  hearty  laugh  in  w’hich  he  indulges;  who, 
moreover,  takes  you  by  the  collar  or  the  button  of  the  coat,  and  holds  you 
fast,  to  show  his  friendship  for  you,  is  one  of  those  literal  adherents  to  the 
maxim  of  looking  you  in  the  face  for  whose  sake  you  would  be  content  to 
reverse  the  maxim,  and  make  it  dos-  a-dos,  or  back  to  back.  This  boldness 
is  less  difficult  than  graceful  confidence.  An  impertinent  of  this  staring 
description  would  be  easily  confounded  before  a superior,  and  placed  in  a 
position  of  shrinking  awkwardness.  His  is  the  rude,  coarse,  and  tyrannical 
spirit  which  cringes  as  much  to  its  confessed  superiors  as  it  dictates  impe- 
riously to  its  inferiors,  or  treats  with  unconcern  the  feelings  of  its  equals. 

The  maxim  above  alluded  to  seems  to  have  given  rise  to,  or  sprung  from 
an  opinion  current  in  society,  though  not  well  established  by  observation 
and  experience,  that  people  who  do  not  look  y’ou  in  the  face  are  not  to  be 
trusted.  We  have  no  hesitation  whatever  in  controverting  this  popular 
prejudice,  which,  if  correct,  would  amount  to  a preference  of  boldness, 
knavery,  and  deception  to  modesty,  innocence,  and  simplicity.  What  more 
shy,  timid,  and  retiring  than  the  look  of  the  innocent  and  modest  young 
woman?  What  more  bold  and  offensive  than  that  of  her  opposite?  Who 
are  they  who  are  most  successful  in  conducting  daring  intrigues,  schemes, 
plots,  and  machinations  of  every  sort?  Who,  but  the  bold-faced,  whose  eye 
stands  firm  and  resolute,  whose  countenance  never  looks  down,  and  whose 
face  is  never  averted  through  sensibility  or  delicacy  of  feeling? — men 
whom  you  cannot  read,  because  they  have  the  power  of  concealing  their 
feelings — men,  therefore,  who  are  capable  of  deceiving  you  without  re- 
vealing any  symptoms  of  treachery  in  their  looks  or  behaviour.  The 
retreating  countenance  is  only  a symptom  of  bashfulness  or  timidity. 
The  dishonest  man  either  never  possessed  the  amiable  weakness,  or  he 
has  learned  to  overcome  it.  The  child,  it  is  true,  who  has  been  deceiving 
its  parents,  is  timid  and  shrinking.  It  cannot  look  them  in  the  face;  it 
reveals  its  guilt  or  its  trickery  by  its  looks.  If  the  deception  be  innocent, 
it  laughs — it  cannot  support  the  assumed  character.  If  the  deception  be 
of  a grave  nature,  it  absents  itself,  and  displays  an  anxious  and  foreboding 
manner.  But  this  is  a good  child,  and  the  exceptions  to  the  rule  are  by  no 
means  favourable.  The  child  who  can  deceive  or  commit  a serious  offence, 
and  boldly  keep  its  countenance,  as  if  it  had  not  done  it,  pleading  not  guilty, 
and  maintaining  its  innocence — and  proving  it,  too,  by  the  quiet  repose 
of  its  features — is  one  who  gives  no  early  promise  of  pursuing  an  honest 
and  reputable  career.  The  weakness  of  the  shrinking  nature  is  its  safe- 
guard; it  preserves  the  honour  by  the  simple  reflection,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  sustain  a false  and  assumed  character.  The  strength  of  the  bold 
and  resolute  nature  is  frequently  its, bane;  for  it  feels  the  power  of  con- 
ducting a plot  and  keeping  up  a deception.  With  two  moral  natures, 
therefore,  equally  pure,  and  two  series  of  temptations  equally  powerful, 
the  bold  countenance  is  more  liable  to  corruption  than  the  weak,  and  the 
downcast  look  more  trustworthy  than  the  erect.  'They  who  know  much, 
either  by  observation  or  experience,  of  the  swell  roguery  of  London,  have 
not  much  faith  in  the  rectitude  of  the  habit  of  looking  in  the  face. 

Still,  as  all  popular  sayings  have  truth  of  some  kind  for  their  basis,  there 
is  au  averted  look  which  is  really  suspicious.  But  it  is  not  the  honest 
retirement  of  an  unassuming  countenance,  or  even  the  involuntary  con- 
fession of  a guilty  conscience.  It  is  the  fear  of  recognition — such  fear  as  a 
swell  might  exhibit  at  the  approach  of  a policeman — such  anxiety  as  a 
swindler  might  exhibit  in  presenting  a spurious  bank  note  or  bill;  a 
manner  which  appears  only  at  a certain  crisis,  when  the  utmost  amount  of 
courage  is  required,  but  which  is  easily  thrown  off  and  exchanged  for  the 
most  unswerving  impudence  so  soon  as  the  moment  of  danger  has  passed. 
For  such  knavery  the  very  boldest  countenances  are  required.  None  else 
•would  undertake  the  task,  and  their  shrinking  is  the  more  remarkable  as  it 
bears  evidence  of  great  internal  agitation.  It  is  said,  however,  that  the  swell 
gradually  acquires  an  anxious  and  distrustful  look  and  manner,  as  his 
offences  multiply  and  his  danger  increases,  just  as  the  reckless  spendthrift 
starts  with  alarm  at  every  tap  on  the  shoulder,  as  if  it  were  the  signal  for 


his  arrest  and  incarceration.  Such  fearful  looks  and  convulsive  movements 
are  very  different  from  the  general  humility  and  retirement  of  natural 
modesty.  Yet  inobservant  people,  led  away  by  a false  interpretation  of  a 
popular  saying,  are  ever  denouncing  and  condemning  strangers  for  looks 
and  airs  which,  in  their  estimation,  are  sure  indications  of  a designing 
character.  But  the  fact  that  people  are  so  often  taken  in,  notwithstanding 
all  their  acuteness,  is  good  evidence  of  the  incorrectness  of  the  standard  by 
which  their  judgments  are  formed. 

The  idea  of  being  watched  and  studied  is  most  disagreeable  and 
irritating  to  the  feelings.  This  alone  is  enough  to  put  a man  out  of  coun- 
tenance. When  he  sees  another  person  reading  him,  he  must  be  in  some 
measure  affected  by  it,  and  this  will  destroy  the  truth  of  the  reading. 
Even  the  eye  of  a beggar  upon  the  queen  would  affect  the  queen’s  manner. 
No  human  ey  e is  without  effect.  To  sit  in  the  same  apartment  with  one 
who  keeps  an  eye  upon  y ou,  as  if  to  ascertain  your  mood  or  humour,  is 
sure  to  put  you  out  of  humour.  The  watcher  then  wonders  what  is  the 
cause  of  your  bad  temper,  never  suspecting  the  real  cause — for  watchers 
never  do,  or  they’  would  be  watchers  no  longer.  Watching  destroys 
confidence  and  ease  of  manner.  But  the  watcher  has  always  the  advan- 
tage, for  watching  is  a bold  habit.  It  is  such  an  advantage,  however,  as  is 
rather  a loss  than  a gain;  a loss  of  affection  for  a gain  of  some  petty, 
useless  information — information  too,  which  is  often  intentionally  falsified 
by  the  person  watched,  who  is  seldom  or  never  unobservant  of  the  eye 
that  follows  him.  It  requires  very  great  love  indeed  to  endure  a long 
course  of  watching,  and  it  makes  one  Eng  for  solitude  as  for  a rich 
repast.  It  seems  almost  ridiculous  to  class  this  amongst  the  ills  of 
life;  but  true  it  is,  that  many  a temper  is  soured — many  a iamily  disturbed 
and  made  miserable — by  such  invisible  and  imaginative  or  {esthetic  troubles. 

This  watching,  too,  affects  the  gait  of  the  person  watched;  and  if  ho 
merely  imagines  himself  watched  the  effect  is  the  same.  Some  are  con- 
ceited enough  to  suppose  that  they  are  the  observed  of  all  observers,  and 
they  give  themselves  airs  accordingly’,  either  in  walking  across  a room  or 
along  the  pave.  If  fond  of  admiration  and  display,  they  affect  the  super- 
ficial iournure  or  style  of  the  coxcomb  or  coquette — commonplace  airs 
which  the  best-bred  people  reject  as  undignified,  and  which  the  delicate 
and  sensitive  cannot  assume  or  practise,  for  fear  of  the  blush  of  shame  and 
self-criticism.  If  they  prefer  the  character  of  simplicity  of  manner — and 
we  generally’,  if  not  always,  choose  that  which  is  most  easy  and  natural  to 
us — the  watching  then  produces  the  effect  of  perfecting  as  much  as 
possible  the  simplicity.  This  is  sometimes  very  difficult.  The  desire  to 
avoid  the  air  of  affectation  frequently  betrays  it,  especially  in  those  who 
are  not  accustomed  to  see  much  society.  The  conceited  and  the  timid  are 
alike  ensnared  by  the  watching  eye,  and  both  are  rendered  somewhat  ridi- 
culous. Self-conceit  and  self-distrust  are  equally  removed  from  that  truly 
social  and  amiable  medium  which  neither  presumes  nor  fears  in  the  midst 
of  promiscuous  society’,  and  which  without  even  thinking  ot  airs  and 
manners,  is  solely  engaged  in  the  generous  and  benevolent  exercise  oi 
social  communion.  Such  happy  simplicity  is  seldom  acquired  until  late  in 
life,  and  is  most  perfectly  exemplified  in  the  manners  of  old  gentlemen 
and  ladies  who  have  seen  much  society,  and  who  have  had  both  ends  ol 
affectation  entirely  worn  off. 

The  simplest  manners  are  the  most  difficult,  as  the  simplest  music  and 
the  simplest  painting  are  the  most  beautiful.  Rude  manners  are  some- 
times called  simple,  but  they  are  not  so.  Simple  manners  are  those  which 
are  at  home  everywhere.  The  manners  of  the  clown  are  only  fitted  for  his 
own  sphere.  He  is  confounded  in  the  society  of  his  superiors.  To  attain 
to  simplicity  requires  a lifetime  of  experience  and  diligent  observation. 
Simplicity  is  the  result  of  truth  and  confidence — not  confidence  in  our- 
selves, but  confidence  in  others — in  other  word9,  ot  sociality.  Rudeness 
and  awkwardness  result  from  isolation  of  mind,  and  youih  begins  with 
isolation.  When  we  think  too  much  of  ourselves,  as  objects  ot  observation 
and  of  criticism,  we  must  be  confused.  Yet  this  thinking  is  indispensable 
for  our  moral  training.  If  we  did  not  think  ourselves  observed  and 
criticised,  we  should  not  cultivate  our  manners;  we  should  have  no  social 
motive  to  induce  us  to  prefer  one  line  of  conduct  to  another.  We  begin 
this  course  of  training  in  early  life;  and  in  youth  the  influence  of 
criticism  is  most  powerful  upon  us.  There  is  a manner  of  infancy  and 
childhood  which  nature  teaches,  and  which  is  very  beautiful  and  pleasing; 
but  there  is  a manner  of  manhood  and  womanhood  which  we  adopt  and 
cultivate  artificially,  as  we  do  a flower  garden.  The  cultivation  is  improved 
by’  criticism,  and  sensibility  to  criticism.  The  manner  is  always  at  first 
imperfect;  sometimes  in  excess  of  the  style  which  we  naturally  adopted, 
and  always  accompanied  with  much  hesitation  and  confusion,  arising  from 
ignorance  and  want  of  experience  in  the  conventionalities  of  social  inter- 
course. The  blunders  which  young  gentlemen  commit  are  numerous  and 
ludicrous;  but  they  are  chiefly  of  an  active  nature.  Ladies  being  more 
passive,  and  naturally  quicker  in  learning  social  forms,  are  less  frequently 
in  danger  of  committing  positive  mistakes  in  etiquette,  and  be  tter  qualified 
to  avoid  the  daDger;  but  they  have  a sphere  of  danger  peculiar  to  them- 
selves— that  of  carriage  and  expression,  and  ot  passive  submission  to 
criticism,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  severest  trial  of  all.  Under  the  gradual 
operation  of  this  training  in  every  sphere  of  life,  rich  and  poor,  the 
character  becomes  fixed  and  established;  nervous  and  timorous  at  firsthand 
finally  cool,  decided,  and  simple.  In  healthy  old  age,  the  result  of  the 
process  becomes  perceptible,  aud  the  manners  are  then  the  most  simple  and 
graceful;  most  free  from  affectation  on  the  one  hand,  and  awkwardness 
and  inexperience  on  the  other. 

Nature’s  signs — her  language  which  she  uses  in  our  airs  and  manners  in 
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spite  of  ourselves — are  universally  understood.  A man  walking  across  a 
large  apartment  which  is  lined  all  round  with  bright  observant  eyes, 
always  manifests  concern  about  his  appearance,  unless  he  be  an  old  man, 
and  then  even  the  want  of  concern  is  as  strikingly  revealed  and  expressed 
as  the  confusion  of  the  younger.  The  young  man  often  commences  the 
feat  by  looking  at  his  boots  to  show  his  unooncern.  This  shows  his  con- 
cern. Then,  perhaps,  he  puts  his  thumb  in  his  waistcoat  pocket  to  show 
his  ease.  This  shows  his  want  of  ease.  Then,  perhaps,  he  puts  both  hands 
behind  his  back,  or  boldly  thrusts  them  in  defiance  of  all  rule  into  his 
breeches  pocket.  It  matters  not  what  he  does.  Nature  speaks  and  tells 
us  all  what  the  man  is  thinking  of.  It  is  only  by  not  thinking  at  all  about 
his  manner  that  he  can  appear  at  his  case.  This  the  old  gentleman  does, 
and  he  only. 

Excellence,  like  gold,  is  a rarity.  Were  elegance  of  manner  common  to 
all,  it  would  be  no  longer  elegance.  There  is,  and  always  must  be,  a 
rarity  of  manner  unattainable  to  all  but  the  few.  Elegance  is  not  con- 
fined to  mere  prescribed  forms.  Indeed,  forms  are  the  lowest  species  of 
refinement.  The  highest  soars  beyond  them,  without  rejecting  them. 
Elegance  of  manner,  and  of  mind,  may  be  displayed  in  all  the  actions  of 
social  life;  but  there  are  few  who  display  it.  Few  walk  well,  few  sit 
well,  few  stand  well,  few  eat  and  drink  well,  few  lau^h  well,  few 
speak  well,  few  compliment  or  flatter  well.  There  is  but  a very 
small  number  who  do  anything  admirably  well.  We  have  all  some  defects 
to  remedy,  had  we  only  friends  to  point  them  out,  or  humility  to  perceive 
them,  and  emulation  to  remove  them.  But  our  faults  are  generally 
pointed  out  by  enemies  or  rivals,  and  then  pride  or  obstinacy  forbids  us  to 
acknowledge  them.  If  a friend  should  take  upon  him  the  ungracious  task, 
we  should  probably  soon  suspect  the  reality  of  his  friendship.  Such 
kindness  is  seldom  rewarded,  and  very  seldom  practised.  We  must 
discover  our  own  faults,  or  we  are  not  likely  ever  to  correct  them.  How 
few  are  qualified  even  to  do  this — to  acknowledge  their  own  imperfection 
even  to  their  own  minds!  Self-love  rebels  at  the  idea.  It  finds  an  excuse 
for  self  for  the  very  same  action  which  it  condemns  in  another.  It  con- 
demns another  for  rudeness  and  vulgarity,  for  the  breach  of  a rule  which 
itself  has  only  just  learned.  It  is  always  ready  to  laugh  at  others,  but 
cannot  bear  to  be  laughed  at;  and  v/henever  it  hears  of  itself  being  the 
subject  of  ridicule  to  a party,  it  always  begins  to  moralise  upon  the  sin  of 
slander  and  evil  speaking,  as  if  forsooth  it  had  never  been  guilty  of  such 
things.  Hence  arises  the  difficulty  of  improving.  It  lies  in  the  difficulty 
of  self-conviction.  This  is  the  first  lesson  in  good  manners,  as  it  is  the 
first  lesson  in  religion.  We  begin  by  acknowledging  ourselves  sinners. 
Repentance,  or  a change  of  ways,  is  the  law  of  progress  in  religion,  morals, 
and  manners.  Humility  is  the  road  to  perfection.  The  bumble  alone  are 
exalted,  and  the  proud  are  abased. 


AN  OLD  MAN’S  ADDRESS. 


Think  not,  because  my  air  is  grave,  and  my  locks  are  grey  and  rare, 

Or  because  my  furrow’d  brow  betrays  the  marks  of  time  and  care, 

That  I would  chide  when  others  laugh,  or  frown  when  others  smile, 
Although,  perhaps,  my  mind  be  wrapp’d  and  thoughtful  all  the  while. 
Age  may  be  deem’d  austere,  its  words  unpalatably  sage, 

But  to  be  grave  is  not  austere,  and  it  is  meet  for  age. 

To  wisdom  and  to  truth  I love  to  see  the  young  incline, 

That  if  e’er  their  brows  should  be  as  mark’d,  their  hairs  as  grey  as  mine, 
They  may  not  speak  of  time  misspent,  nor  yet  excite  regret, 

Save  that  to  which  there  ne’er  wa3  one  who  was  a stranger  yet; 

For,  oh!  it  warms  an  old  man’s  heart,  though  it  be  ne’er  so  cold, 

And  brings  back  thoughts  of  other  days  when  he  was  not  so  old, 

And  makes  him  wish — although  he  knows  ’tis  frivolous  and  vain — 
Whene’er  he  sees  the  smiles  of  youth,  that  he  were  young  again. 

I love  to  see  the  young  rejoice — why  should  they  not  be  gay, 

That  remembrance  may  be  pleasant  when  those  days  have  pass’d  away  ? 
For  time  may  yet  be  fraught  with  cares  to  shade  their  future  years, 

And  he  whose  youth  was  one  of  joy  may  see  an  age  of  tears; 

Or  death  may  mark  him  for  bis  own  ere  half  his  days  are  told. 

But  those  whom  Heaven  should  please  to  spare  till  they,  like  me,  are  old, 
Will  find,  amid  the  toils  of  life,  a pleasure  in  the  past, 

Which,  like  a half-forgotten  dream  of  scenes  too  bright  to  last, 

Still  whispers  they  were  beautiful.  Though  time  may  intervene, 

Its  shades  cast  but  a brighter  halo  over  what  has  been. 

Glasgow.  TT  • ^ 


FAMSLY  MATTERS. 

Four  things  are  grievously  empty;  a bead  without  brains,  a wit  without 
judgment,  a heart  without  honesty,  and  a purse  without  money. — Bishop 
Earle. 

A gentleman  in  reduced  circumstances,  wrote  to  a friend  in  the  following 
terms : — “ I am  now  reduced  to  a single  penny,  a single  shirt,  a single  coat, 
a single  glass  of  beer,  a single  sheet  to  my  bed,  a single  rap  at  the  door  — 
even  of  an  old  acquaintance;  and  I have  only  one  consolation,  that  I am  a 
single  man,  and  that  I have  a single  friend  in  you.”  In  these  times  this 
may  unfortunately  be  said  to  be  not  a “ singular  ” case. 

Strife.  -The  Hottentots  run  to  the  suppression  of  strife  when  it  has 
invaded  a family,  the  same  as  we  do  to  extinguish  a fire,  and  allow  them- 
selves no  repose  till  every  matter  in  dispute  is  adjusted.— Mayor. 
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French  Champagne. — We  are  assured,  on  competent  authority,  that 
the  facilities  exist  for  supplying  excellent  champagne  at  a half  crown  a 
bottle,  free  of  duty,  if  the  demand  for  England  were  sufficiently  great  to 
warrant  the  attention  of  large  wine  growers;  although  the  price  is  now 
generally  higher  even  in  the  champagne  districts. — Westminster  Review. 

To  Preserve  Eggs. — Eggs  will  keep  a long  time  in  lime-water, 
properly  prepared.  One  piut  of  coarse  salt,  and  one  pint  of  unslaked 
lime,  to  a pailful  of  water.  If  there  be  too  much  lime,  it  will  eat  the 
shells  from  the  eggs,  and  if  there  be  a single  egg  cracked  it  will  i«p  ,il  the 
whole.  They  should  be  covered  with  lime-water,  and  kept  in  a odd  place. 
The  yolk  becomes  slightly  red,  but  I have  seen  eggs  thus  kept  perfectly 
sweet  and  fresh  at  the  end  of  three  years.  The  cheapest  time  to  lay  down 
eggs  is  early  in  the  spring.” — Mrs.  Child. 

Wafers. — The  colouring  matter  of  wafers  is  usually  poisonous.  The 
green  colour  is  obtained  by  arsenic,  and  the  red  by  vermillion.  The  use  of 
these  poisons  is  gratuitous,  and  should  be  condemned,  as  thero  are  many 
colouring  matters  which  might  be  used  with  perfect  safety —such  as  Br  /il 
wood  for  red,  saffron  for  yellow,  indigo  for  blue,  and  saffron  and  indigo 
mixed  for  green. 

The  Essence  of  Peach. — The  following  casualty  ought  to  be  known  to 
every  parent.  It  is  that  of  the  death  of  an  interesting  boy,  from  s-.v  Mowing 
the  contents  of  a small  bottle  which  he  accidentally  discovered  in  a dra  ver. 
The  article,  which  was  a dilute  solution  of  prussic  acid,  had  been  procured 
from  a chemist’s  for  the  purpose  of  giving  an  almond  flavour  to  some 
custards;  and  in  small  quantities  »t  is  innoxious,  but  in  larger  a deadly 
poison.  The  greatest  possible  care,  therefore,  ought  to  be  taken,  both  in 
disposing  of  the  essence,  and  in  keeping  it  locked  up  when  purchased. 

Toothache. — Erom  two  to  six  drops  of  cojeput  oil  upon  cotton  wool, 
put  into  an  aching  tooth,  will  subdue  the  pain  more  effectually  than  any 
essential  oil.  It  is  a powerful  stimulant  and  diaphoretic;  a smart  pain 
is  felt  at  first,  but  that  will  continue  only  a few  seconds.  Any  apothecary 
will  supply  this  simple  remedy  in  a moment,  for  a mere  trifle. 

— . ..  ..  

FASHIONS  FOR  APRIL. 


(From  Berger’s  Ladies'  Gazette  of  Fashion .) 

Chapeaux  and  Capotes. — The  materials  of  both  are  already  decided  — 
rice  straw,  fancy  straw,  silks  of  different  kinds,  and  crape,  will  be  employed 
in  the  opening  of  the  season.  Lace,  and  some  fancy  material*,  are 
expected  to  be  introduced  later.  As  to  the  new  forms,  those  of  silk  aro 
almost  all  made  with  curtnins  at  the  back  of  the  crown— wo  mean 
chapeaux  as  well  as  capotes;  but  those  of  crape,  rice,  or  fancy  straw,  will 
have  the  back  of  the  crown  encircled  by  the  brim,  and  will  remain  rather 
open  at  the  ears,  but  not  at  all  in  the  style  of  the  Bamela,  which  is  now 
expected  to  be  entirely  laid  aside  after  Easter.  The  new  shape  is  styled 
Leczinski.  The  vogue  of  flowers  will  be  quite  as  general  as  last  year. 
Wreaths  and  sprigs  of  foliage  will  be  also  much  in  favour,  particularly  of 
that  warm  kind,  tinged  with  brown  and  purple. 

New  Spring  Ribbons. — The  prettiest,  and  those  most  likely  to  bo 
fashionable,  are  of  vivid  and  striking  colours.  Some  have  ponceau 
grounds,  figured  in  green,  black,  and  orange;  others  are  green,  with  very 
narrow  white  stripes;  and  some  plaided  in  a variety  of  well  contrasted 
colours,  harmonising  perfectly  with  the  flowers  and  other  ornaments  of  the 
chapeaux. 

Mantelets. — The  most  novel  are  those  that  are  a medium  between  the 
visile,  so  fashionable  during  the  winter,  and  the  scarf. 

Robes. — Silks  are  the  only  materials  employed  for  promenade  dress ; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  their  vogue  will  continue  during  the  season, 
though  muslins  and  light  fancy  materials  will  divide  it  with  them  in  the 
course  of  the  summer.  Changeable  silks  will  not  be  so  predominant  as 
they  were  last  summer,  for  plain  ones  will  be  equally,  if  not  more  fashion- 
able. The  pelisse  robe  will  be  the  most  predominant:  those  of  the  robe 
form,  though  not  so  extensively  seen,  will  be  fashionable.  No  great  altera- 
tion has  taken  place  in  the  forms  of  robes,  nor  is  there  much  expected,  the 
principal  change  being  in  trimmings.  The  peignoir  form  is  already  begin- 
ning to  be  adopted  in  cambric  or  muslin  for  morning  dress,  it  is  also  made 
in  silks;  they  are  principally  foulards. 

The  morning  cap  is  an  indispensable  accompanient  to  the  peignoir.  A 
collar  is  as  necessary  as  a cap  to  a mourning  toilette.  Collars  continue  to 
be  worn  very  small;  they  are  generally  of  cambric,  embroidered  and  edged 
with  narrow  lacc.  Some  are  composed  of  two  falls,  the  upper  one  sustained 
round  the  throat,  tied  in  a knot  and  ends  before. 

Robes,  and  pelisse  robes,  seem  likely  to  be  in  equal  favour  in  half-dress; 
the  corsages  will  remain  high  for  both.  Flounces  will  be  very  generally 
employed  for  robes,  both  in  demi-ioilette  and  evening  dress. 

Evening  dress  is  begiuniDg  to  appear  of  a summer  description. 

Silk  robes  are  principally  trimmed  with  lace;  some  have  two  very  deep 
flounces.  Both  are  set  on  with  very  little  fulness;  the  upper  one  is  disposed 
in  draperies,  which,  as  the  lace  is  very  deep,  brings  it  high  upon  the  skirt. 
If  the  tarlatane  is  white,  the  bouill >nnn6  is  pink,  or  vice  versa. 

Head  Dress.—  Coiffures,  both  in  the  evening  and  hall  dress,  partake  of 
the  changes  of  the  season;  they  are  less  splendid:  flowers  are  substituted 
for  gfld  and  silver. 

Colours.— Tlie  new  colours  are  different  shades  of  green,  both  light  end 
dark,  pale  pink,  cherry  colour,  lilac;  some  delicate  shades  of  lavender 
blue  and  yellow,  light  grey,  and  some  fancy  colours. 
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FAMILY  HERALD— USEFUL  INFORMATION 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL. 

The  new  screw  for  the  Great  Britain  steam-ship  weighs  seven  tons. 

The  Gardeners'  Magazine  recommends  the  new  sprouts  on  cabbage 
stumps  (with  the  exception  of  one  or  two)  to  be  rubbed  off,  by  which 
means  the  remainder  will  become  as  large  as  the  original  cabbage. 

Instances  have  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Admiralty  in  which 
salt  meat,  issued  to  the  crews  of  her  Majesty’s  ships  in  warm  climates, 
has,  from  its  inferiority,  or  other  causes,  lost  more  than  half  its  weight  by 
boiling. 

A machine  for  ship-bread  baking  has  just  been  invented,  which  is 
exceedingly  complicated  in  its  construction,  but  capable  of  making  two 
hundred  and  fifty  biscuits,  with  the  name  of  the  maker  impressed  thereon, 
in  one  minute. 

How  to  make  A Rookery. — An  individual  on  the  Continent,  anxious 
to  establish  a rookery  near  his  house,  took  the  opportunity  of  changing 
the  eggs  of  a magpie  which  had  made  its  nest  amongst  the  trees  adjoining 
his  house. 

New  Disease  among  Sheep.— According  to  the  Edinburgh  Weeklt / 
Uegister,  an  epidemic  of  a strange  and  malignant  character  has  attacked 
s^me  flocks  (feeding  on  turnips)  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hawick.  The 
only  part  affected  is  the  lungs,  which,  after  death,  appear  tender,  and 
ready  to  fall  to  pieces.  The  animals  manifest  difficulty  of  breathing, 
refuse  their  food,  and  die  in  a few  days.  It  has  also  shown  itself  amongst 
the  swine,  and  appears  to  be  infectious. 

Preservation  of  Organic  Substances. — At  the  Marquis  of  North- 
ampton’s conversazione,  last  Saturday,  Dr.  Jacques  Silvestri  exhibited  some 
examples  of  a process  by  which  all  organic  substances  can  be  brought  to  a 
consistency  approaching  petrifaction,  so  as  to  be  preserved  to  an  indefinite 
period.  The  head  of  a female  was  shown,  petrified  to  a degree  of  intensity 
approaching  stone,  the  features  retaining  all  the  expression  of  life.  Fishes, 
reptiles,  insects,  birds,  and  other  specimens  of  natural  history  were  on  the 
table,  the  plumage,  fur,  and  all  the  other  adjuncts  of  nature  retaining  the 
same  brilliancy  of  colour,  firmness,  and  flexibility  that  they  had  at  the 
time  of  death.  A bouquet  of  flowers  was  seen  preserved  with  an  exacti- 
tude and  perfection  beyond  conception. 

The  Horse’s  Foot. — Mr.  Miles,  the  author  of  a new  book  on  this 
subject,  tells  us,  that  the  shoes  of  the  horse  should  have  as  few  nails  as 
possible,  so  as  not  to  prevent  the  natural  expansion  of  the  horn; — that  the 
animal  himself  should  be  placed  in  a loose  box,  and  not  kept  in  stalls, 
which  latter  practice  is  the  cause  of  many  evils; — that  his  feet  at  night 
should  not  be  stopped  with  wet  clay,  or  other  aqueous  preparation,  since 
the  water,  though  it  softens  the  horn  during  its  application,  leaves  the 
pores  open  when  removed,  so  that  evaporation  takes  place,  and  the  inmost 
part  of  the  hoof  becomes  dried,  brittle,  and  harder  than  it  was  before. 
Instead  of  this,  an  oleaginous  stopping  is  recommended. 


STATISTICS. 


There  are  1,555  newspapers  and  periodicals  in  the  United  States,  and 
but  1,801  in  all  the  world  beside. 

Potatoes. — In  the  reign  of  James  I,  potatoes  were  sold  at  two  shillings 
a pound. 

Share  Property. — The  difference  between  the  value  of  share  property 
at  the  present  prices,  and  at  those  of  September  last,  is  a reduction  in 
value  of  from  fifty  to  sixty  millions. 

The  Mildness  of  the  Season,  as  affecting  Health. — The  Registrar- 
General’s  Quarterly  Return  shov/3  an  extraordinary  diminution  in  the 
average  amount  of  the  mortality  for  the  past  quarter.  The  mortality  has 
been  below  the  number  in  the  December  quarter  for  the  last  five  years. 


LONDON  FIRES. 

According  to  a paper  prepared  by  Mr.  Baddeley,  and  published  in  the 
Mechanics’  Magazine , there  occurred  in  the  metropolis  during  the  year 
1845,  707  fires,  besides  87  alarms  caused  by  chimneys  being  on  fire,  and  81 
false  alarms. 

Of  these  fires  184  were  extinguished  by  the  inmates  without  external 
aid;  326  were  extinguished  by  the  inmates  with  casual  assistance;  while 
197  were  said  to  be  extinguished  by  the  firemen.  In  16  of  these  cases, 
the  total  number  of  23  lives  were  lost. 

The  premises  were  totally  destroyed  in 
Very  seriously  damaged  in  - 
Slightly  damaged  in 

The  building  and  contents  wero  insured  in 
On  the  building  only  - 
On  the  contents  only  - 
No  insurance  on  either  - 


THE  NUMBER  OF  FIRES  IN  EACH  MONTH, 


January  - 

- 66 

May  - 

- 45 

September 

- 50 

February 

- 69 

June  - 

- 66 

October  - 

- 64 

March 

- 68 

July  - - 

- 53 

November 

- 52 

April  ”- 

- 50 

August 

- 47 

December 

- 77 

THE  NUMBER  OF  FIRES  ON  EACH  DAY  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Monday.  Tuesday.  Wednesday.  Thursday.  Friday.  Saturday.  Sunday. 

100  108  ' 113  94  98  95  99 

HOURLY  DISTRIBUTION  BY  DAY  AND  NIGHT. 

1st.  2nd.  3rd.  4th.  5th.  6th.  7 th.  8th.  9th.  10th.  nth.  12/A. 

A.M.  50  44  29  17  10  8 15  13  17  12  15  17=247 

p.M.  20  21  23  28  24  29  42  45  49  81  59  39=460 

The  causes  of  fire  were  much  of  the  usual  character.  The  careless 
throwing  about  in  the  streets  of  unextinguished  cigar  ends  has,  however, 
led  to  a number  of  accidents  besides  those  which  are  included  in  the 
report. 

The  extended  use  of  turpentine,  under  its  modern  names  of  naphtha, 
camphine,  &c.,  has  also  caused  numerous  accidents;  and  it  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  a better  knowledge  of  the  character  of  this  dangerous  com- 
pound does  not  prevail. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  this  subject  will  find  further  details  and 
classified  lists,  illustrating  the  comparative  liability  to  accident  by  fire  of 
various  trades,  manufactories,  &c.,  in  No.  1 180  of  the  Mechanics’  Magazine. 
In  the  following  number  are  some  valuable  observations  on  fire-escapes, 
and  a well-merited  eulogium  on  the  zeal,  courage,  and  alacrity  of  the 
metropolitan  firemen,  and  their  skill  in  managing  the  unrivalled  engines 
and  fire-extinguishing  apparatus  for  which  the  English  are  so  justly 
celebrated. 

At  the  fire  which  lately  took  place  in  Crawford-street,  three  persons 
saved  themselves  by  passing  from  the  balcony  of  the  house  to  that  of  the 
next.  This  fact  deserves  the  serious  consideration  of  the  public,  as  it 
points  out  the  only  true  fire-escape.  We  trust  that  a clause  will  be 
inserted  in  the  New  Building  Act  rendering  it  compulsory  on  builders  to 
fix  balcony  escapes  to  all  new  buildings.  A very  clever  contrivance  of  this 
kind  was  noticed  in  No.  151,  p.  749. 


VARIETIES. 


Sir  Robert  Peel  has  granted  to  Mrs.  Loudon,  widow  of  the  celebrated 
writer  on  horticulture,  £100  a year  for  her  life.  Pensions  thus  worthily 
bestowed  reflect  the  highest  honour  upon  the  Government. 

A letter  read  at  a recent  meeting  of  the  Geographical  Society,  from  Mr. 
Duncan,  the  African  traveller,  states,  that  the  KiDg  of  Ashantee  enter- 
tained him  with  a review  of  6,000  female  troops,  whose  arms,  accoutre- 
ments, and  performance  were  truly  astonishing. 

Last  week,  at  the  funeral  of  a maiden  lady,  named  Botry,  at  Marston  St. 
Lawrence,  Northamptonshire,  in  pursuance  of  her  instructions,  a cart  laden 
with  bread  was  drawn  after  the  hearse;  and  the  loaves  were  distributed  to 
the  poor  in  attendance  by  two  gentlemen  appointed  to  the  duty. 

Money  Ordebs. — A correspondent  has  sent  us  the  copy  of  a letter  offi- 
cially written  from  the  General  Post-office,  in  which  it  is  stated,  that  money- 
order  regulations  do  not  require  the  Christian  names  of  parties  in  a “ firm” 
to  be  giveD,  especially  where  the  firm  contains  more  than  one  name.  This 
information  will  he,  no  doubt,  yaluable,  as  we  understand  the  demand  for 
the  Christian  name,  in  all  cases,  is  still  persisted  in  by  some  of  the  post- 
masters.— Times. 

The  Punjaub. — At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  a 
paper  was  communicated  by  the  Earl  of  Auckland,  which  described  the 
climate  as  very  healthy  to  Europeans — much  more  so  than  that  of  Hindos- 
tan.  From  November  to  January  snow  generally  falls  to  a depth  of  five 
feet;  but  the  rainy  season'  is  uniform.  No  region  on  the  earth  is  better 
watered;  and  most  of  the  plants  and  fruits  common  to  Europe  are  deve- 
loped in  high  perfection,  wanting  only  the  superior  cultivation  of  this 
country. 

Fidelity  of  the  Dog — The  Almighty,  who  ga  ve  the  dog  to  be  a com- 
panion of  our  pleasures  and  our  toils,  hath  invested  him  with  a nature 
noble  and  incapable  of  deceit.  He  forgets  neither  friend  nor  foe;  remem- 
bers, and  with  accuracy,  both  benefit  and  injury.  He  hath  a share  of  man’s 
intelligence,  but  no  share  of  man’s  falsehood.  You  may  bribe  a soldier  to 
slay  a man  with  his  sword,  or  a witness  to  take  life  by  false  accusation, 
but  you  cannot  make  a hound  tear  his  benefactor.  He  is  the  friend  of 
man,  save  when  man  justly  incurs  his  enmity. — Sir  Walter  Scott. 


IMPROMPTU 

On  reading  Rosa  A.’s  “ Sonnet  to  March  ” in  Family  Herald,  No.  150. 
Fair  Rosa,  thou  in  haste  didst  lately  ask 

Why  March  assumed  so  much  the  face  of  May? 

Thou  might’st  have  guess’d  she  only  wore  a mask, 

And  that  her  warmth  and  brightness  would  not  stay, 

If  thou  hadst  known  a strong  attractive  power, 

In  form  of  comet,  held  till  now  its  sway. 

But,  as  with  human  bosoms,  in  the  hour, 

When  those  we  love  from  us  are  torn  away, 

And  gladsomeness  is  changed  to  care  and  wo®, 

Leaving  behind  no  trace  of  former  joy, — 

So  Nature  suffers  thus  bereft;  and  snow 
Bepalos  her  face  and  threatens  to  destroy 
The  early  blossoms  which  we  thought  were  near. 

But  let  U3  not  despair — May’s  floral  train  may  yet  appear! — S.  S.  S. 
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THE  RIDDLER. 


THE  RIDDLER’S  SOLUTIONS  OF  No.  150. 

Question.— Ough.  pronounced  “off”  in  Cough,  “uff”  in  Tough.  “6”  in  Though, 
“ oo  ” in  Through,  “ uh  ” in  Borough,  “ ow  ” in  Plough,  “ up  ” in  Hiccough,  “ awe  ” in 
Ought;  and  in  Irish  names,  as  Youghall,  Lough.  O’Donoughue,  &c.,  it  has  a peculiar 
guttural  sound,  which  no  English  can  denote. — Cantab. — Whinney.—  Louisa  K.— J.  F. 
— Penny  Piece. — E.  A.  B. — Bergere. — Homuncio.—  Moore. — Darracott. — Rose  V. 

Charade. — Curfew.— J.  Y.  B. — Cantab — Whinney.— Cornwallis.— Louisa  K. — J.  M. 
— Eland.— Me  Nicol. — Jenkins.—  Nailsworth. — Nora  Creina. — Dhu.  — E.  A.  B. — G.  B. — 
Deloraine. — Davison. — Wainwright.— H.  M— Blankets. — Rainger.  — P.  S.  P.— Bergere. 
— Moore.— Darracott.— Henry. — Adelphi. — Milo. — Champion. — Olim. — Barber. 

Rebus  — Sesostris.  —Whinney  — Cornwallis. — Louisa  K — Zanoni. — Jenkins.—  Dhu. — 
Nailsworth. — J.  R.  B. — Nora  Creina. — E.  A.  B.— Julian. — Deloraine.— G.  P. — H.  M. — 
Wainwright. — Tomlinson. — Blankets.—  Rainger. — Bergere. — Olim. 


ARITHMETICAL 

QUESTIONS. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

S. 

J . 

S. 

d. 

1.  10 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

5 

0 

5 

0 

6 

8 

6 

8 

4 

0 

3 

4 

2 

0 

2 

6 

1 

0 

1 

8 

1 

4 

0 

10 

20 

0 

20 

0 

20 

0 

20 

0 

— Styk.—  Ptolemy.— 

Don 

Juan. — Cantab.— 

Whinney. - 

- Diana. — 

Galletti. — Mavall. — 

Louisa  K. — J.  M.— Zanoni 

.-Tybalt,.- 

—Eland. 

—Me  Nicol 

. — Dawson. 

—Jackson. — Hewitt. 

— Nailsworth.— Sugden. — Penny  Piece.  — J.  R.  B. — C. 

c. 

C. — Nora  Creina. — Dhu. — J.  R. 

— Glasson. — Julian. — Jessup. — G.  P. — Wainwright. — H.  M — rTomlinson. — Blankets. — 
Rainger. — Godwin. — P.  S.  P. — Corke. — Davison. — Darracott. — Aldred. — Richardson. — 
Milo. — Caroline. — Champion. — Liddiard.— Dukesfield.—  Olim.—  Barber. — RoseV. — Hall. 

2.  366  Years , 43$  Weeks — Dhu. — Hewitt. — Mayall.— Liddiard. — Dukesfield. — Hall. — 
O.C  A. — This  question  has  been  misunderstood  by  most  of  our  calculators,  who  have  sup- 
posed the  seams  to  be  partly  wrought,  because  the  question  says,  “ three  parts  are  got,  and 
one  left,”  &c. ; and  therefore  they  have  calculated  for  the  one  part,  and  not  for  the  three. 
But  one  part  is  left  as  a support  for  the  superincumbent  earth,  and  the  three  are  the 
parts  for  use.  The  language  is  ambiguous— perhaps  intentionally  on  the  part  of  the 
old  Dominie.  By  the  other  mode  of  calculation,  Nailsworth,  Cantab,  Whinney,  Dawson, 
Nora  Creina,  Tomlinson,  Berry,  Davison,  Styk,  Moore,  Henry,  A.  D.  B.,  and  Olim  make 
109  years  and  a fraction. 

3.  4.1231056  Miles  from  the  Wharf  to  the  Colliery,  3.841374  Miles  from  the  Colliery  to  the 
Branch,  and  2.56125  Miles  from  the  Wharf  to  the  Branch.— Ashworth. — Nailsworth.— 
Penny  Piece. — Nora  Creina.  — Glasson. — Davison. — Wainwright. — H.  M. — Tomlinson. — 
Dbu.— Jackson.— Mayall. — Veritas. — Moore. — A.  D.  B. — Liddiard.— Dukesfield. — Hall. 
— Barber. — Alexander. 

Paradox. — Suppose  two  widows,  A and  B,  no  kin  to  each  other,  to  be  left  each  with 
a son,  and  that  A’s  son  marries  B,  and  B’s  son  marries  A,  and  that  A’s  son  has  a son  by 
B.  This  is  the  scheme  of  the  kindred.  Note. — A’s  son  is  the  gentleman  that  leaves  the 
money  ; and  for  finding  the  exact  sum  left  proceed  thus : — 

£ s.  d. 


To  his  father,  who,  in  this  case,  is  the  same  as  his  son  .... 

13 

3 

To  his  mother,  who,  in  the  same  manner,  is  his  daughter.. 

..  G66 

13 

3 

To  his  grandson  likewise,  who  is  the  same  as  his  brother  . . 

..  666 

13 

3 

Total  sum  left 

£1999 

19 

9 

J.  R. — Louisa  K. — Whinney.—  Corke. — A.  D.  B.— Barber. 

H.  M.— Most  probably,  R.  M.  has  been  substituted  for  H.  M.  in  the  Solutions  of  No. 
150.  Such  mistakes  will  occur,  and  they  are  not  easily  detected. 

Solutions  too  late  to  be  inserted  in  their  proper  place.— Henricus.—  Nottidge. 


7.  Two-thirds  of  an  English  river,  a negative,  and  fourth-sixths  of  an 

instrument  used  in  hydraulics. 

8.  A female  name  vulgarised,  and  three-fourths  of  the  produce  of  fer- 

mentation. 

9.  Three-  fourths  of  a department  in  France,  a consonant  placed  like  a 

man’s  nose,  and  three-fourths  of  an  aid  in  wiling. 

10.  Three-sixths  of  a moral  perfection,  and  three-fourths  of  a liquid 

measure. 

11.  An  article  essential  in  a plum-pudding,  a preposition,  and  two  per- 

sonal pronouns. 

12.  The  cloak  in  which  Sir  John  Moore  was  buried. 

13.  Half  of  an  interjection,  and  three-sixths  of  a noted  French  gendarme. 

14.  Four-sevenths  of  a kind  of  carriage,  three-fourths  of  a musical  instru- 

ment, and  a consonant. 

PARADOXICAL,  EPITAPH. 

On  a Tombstone  at  Arlinton,  near  Paris. 

Here  lies 

Two  grandmothers,  with  their  two  grandaughters; 

Two  husbands,  with  their  two  wives; 

Two  fathers,  with  their  two  daughters; 

Two  mothers,  with  their  two  sons; 

Two  maidens,  with  their  two  mothers; 

Two  sisters,  with  their  two  brothers; 

Yet  only  six  in  all  lie  buried  here: 

All  born  legitimate,  from  incest  clear. 

ARITHMETICAL  QUESTIONS. 

1.  A lent  B £70,  at  5 per  cent,  interest.  How’  long  a time  will  B take 

in  paying  A the  principal  and  interest,  by  instalments  of  14  shillings  at  the 
end  of  every  28  days?  F.  \Y.  J . 

2.  The  thickness  of  a cylindrical  iron  ring  is  7 inches,  and  the  inner 

diameter  20  inches.  Required  its  solidity  and  weight  to  9 places  of  deci- 
mals (the  specific  gravity  of  iron  being  7207),  and  also  its  cost  price,  at 
£U  per  ton?  Liddiard. 

3.  If  four-fifths  of'B  equal  two-third;  of  C, 

And  seven-eighths  of  C equal  three-fourths  of  D, 

What  are  the  least  whole  numbers,  pray  tell  to  me, 

Which  represent  the  letters  D,  C,  and  B?  Ambrose. 

Trigonometrical  Question. — A gentleman  emigrating  to  Canada  pur- 
chased a tract  of  land  in  the  form  of  a triangle,  the  boundary  lines  of  which 
are  A,  B,  N.  35°  E , 400  chains;  and  C,  B,  N.  22°  W.,  300  chains.  Now, 
he  wishes  to  portion  off  400  acres,  for  immediate  cultivation,  by  a line 
drawn  parallel  to  the  base,  A,  C,  at  the  vertex  end,  B,  and  desires  to  be 
informed  the  length  and  bearings  of  such  line?  H.  M. 

t&r  Answers  to  the  preceding  Questions  should  reach  us  either  before  or  by 

tie  post  vjhirh  arrives  in  London  on  Friday  morning,  the  17 th  of  April. 

Those  from  Subscribers  in  the  metropolis  and  its  environs  two  days  earlier. 


Astronomical  and  Hierogltphical  Puzzle. — Mr.  was  betrothed 

to  a Tl)?,  whose  maiden  name  was  f , who  performed  the  duties  of  her  office 
with  becoming  fortitude,  activity,  and  fidelity.  Such  was  her  art  in  cookery, 
that  she  was  never  known  to  burn  her  husband’s  )(,  which  he  was  particu- 
larly fond  of.  After  she  had  been  married  one  year  (or  nearly),  as  a proof 
of  her  affection  to  her  better  half,  she  brought  forth  n ; the  first  was  as 
strong  as  » and  the  other  as  stubborn  as  a & . The  attention  of  the 
wife  was  now  divided  between  her  husband  and  offspring;  and  as  she  did 
not  wishjfhem  to  live  in  idleness,  she  gave  to  the  elder  the  management  of  a 
Vf,  and  entrusted  the  younger  with  the  keeping  of  a Y-  The  first-born 
was  faithful,  and  held  the  of  equity  with  an  even  hand ; the  younger 
was  careless,  and  indifferent  to  the  duty  assigned  him;  and,  one  day,  as  he 
was  fishing  for  a 25.  his  charge  was  bitten  by  a TT[,  and  died.  G.  S. 

CHARADE. 

My  first  is  of  the  serpent  kind — 

Oh!  of  its  sting  beware; 

’Ti3  often  found  in  foreign  climes, 

Tho’  here  ’tis  very  rare. 

My  next  an  article  you’ll  find, 

And  very  plain  to  me; 

My  third  upon  a lady  fair 
You  very  seldom  see. 

My  last  a pronoun— hut  what  sort 
I now  leave  you  to  tell; 

My  whole  a vegetable  rare. 

Beloved  by  beau  and  belle.  Jane  G. 

NAMES  OF  GREEK  AND  ROMAN  WRITERS  ENIGMATICALLY  EXPRESSED. 

1.  Silent,  and  a personal  pronoun. 

2.  Two-fifths  of  a liquid,  and  four-fifths  of  certain  coins. 

3.  Three-sevenths  of  a particular  kind  of  boot,  and  three-sixth3  of  a 

chemical  substance. 

4.  What  we  all  love,  and  a consonant.  [Roman  hero. 

5.  Four-fifths  of  an  article  of  furniture,  and  four-fifths  of  a celebrated 

6.  Two-fourths  of  the  safeguard  of  British  liberty,  and  wbat  it  is  to  be 

hoped  that  safeguard  may  never  become. 


REGAL  RHYMES. 

A Six-line  Chronology  of  England's  Crown. 

Two  Williams,  Henry,  Stephen,  Henry,  Dick, 

John,  Hal,  three  Edwards,  Richard,  three  Hals  quick, 
Two  Edwards,  Dick,  two  Harries  and  a Ned, 

Mary,  Bess,  James,  and  Charles,  who  lost  his  head. 
Charles,  James,  Will,  Anne,  four  Georges  and  a Will, 
And  Queen  Victoria,  who  is  reigning  still. 


PRONUNCIATION  OF  INDIAN  PROPER  NAMES. 


A correspondent  of  the  Glasgow  Herald  says. — At  a time  when  Indian 
affairs  are  exciting  no  ordinary  interest,  the  following  hints  as  to  the 
pronunciation  of  certain  names  of  places  in  and  near  the  seat  of  wrar  may 
be  acceptable  to  your  readers.  These  observations  having  been  taken  down 
from  the  dictation  of  an  officer  who  has  served  on  the  spot,  every’  reliance 
may  be  placed  on  their  accuracy:  — 

1.  All  names  ending  in  “are”  have  the'accent  on  the  last  syllable,  and 

the  “are”  is  sounded  like  the  Scotch  ah,  or  nearly  aw — thus  Moultan  is 
pronounced  Multaivn.  The  same  remark  applies  to  words  terminating  in 
“ ab” — thus  the  river  Chenab  is  sounded  Chunawb,  with  the  first  syllable 
rapidly  uttered,  and  the  full  weight  of  the  sound  on  the  “ awb.  “ L’ un- 
jaw b ” is  another  illustration.  n 

2.  Compounds  of  the  word  FSroze  have  the  accent  on  the  syllable  “ oze, 
not  on  “poor”  or  “shah,”  as  one  often  hears  it.  Fe.ozepoor  mu3t  be 
uttered  iu  three  syllables. 

3.  “I"  has  the  sound  of  “ee”—  thus  Sikh  is  pronounced  “Seek,”  not 
Sheek  or  Syhe. 


Mendelssohn,  the  Composer. — He  is  a grandson  of  the  celebrated 
Rabbi  Mendelssohn,  whose  “ New  Phoedon,”  and  other  works,  are  highly 
esteemed  by  the  philosophers  and  liiterati  ot  Germany.  The  father  of 
Dr.  Mendelssohn  was  wont  to  make  the  following  remark:  “ Vv  hen  i was 

a young  man,  I was  distinguished  as  the  son  ot  the  great  Mendelssohn  • 
now  that  I am  an  old  man  I am  distinguished  as  the  fattier  of  the  great 
Mendelssohn. 
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RANDOM  READINGS* 

Why  are  Cachemere  shawls  like  persons  totally  deaf?— Because  you 
cannot  make  them  here  (hear). 

Why  may  carpenters  reasonably  believe  there  is  no  such  thing  as  stone? 
— Because  they  never  saw  it. 

Why  may  “ The  Commissioners  for  Metropolitan  Improvements  ” be 
expected  never  to  speak  the  truth?— Because  with  them  mendacity  (mend 
a city)  is  a duty. 

A footman’s  hat  should  fly  off  to  everybody;  and  therefore  Mercury, 
who  was  Jupiter’s  footman,  had  wings  fastened  to  his  cap. — Swift. 

A musical  composer  having  been  asked  if  he  had  done  any  thing  lately, 
replied,  “ that  his  last  work  was  a composition — with  his  creditors.” 

A person  pointed  out  a man  who  had  a profusion  of  rings  on  his  fingers, 
to  a cooper.  “ Ah,  master,”  said  the  artisan,  “ it  is  a sure  sign  of  weakness 
when  so  many  hoops  are  used.” 

A Nottingham  paper  regrets,  “ that  by  a typographical  error  last  week, 
in  noticing  a burglary  at  Mr.  Clarke’s,  Dutch’s  Yard,  Newcastle  Street,  he 
was  described  as  “brother  to  Mr.  Clarke,  the  well-known  AoMse-breaker,” 
instead  of  “Aorse-breaker.” 

An  old  lady,  meeting  a teetotaller  one  day,  who  argued  in  favour  of 
abstinence,  by  observing  that  Adam  drank  nothing  but  water,  and  yet 
lived  to  a great  age,  replied  to  him,  that,  “ if  Adam  had  drunk  ale,  he 
might  have  lived  till  now,  for  anything  she  knew.” 

A tenant  of  Lord  Frederick  Campbell,  being  out  hunting  with  him, 
plied  him  so  thick  with  “ my  lord,”  and  “ your  lordship,”  that,  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  him,  Lord  Frederick  leaped  over  an  immensely  high  gate;  but  the 
man  followed  him  and  exclaimed,  “ 0 Lord,  0 Lord,  my  lord,  your  lord- 
ship  took  a desperate  leap!” 

On  Sunday  last,  a little  boy  in  the  “ a,  b-ab”  class,  in  one  of  the 
Sunday-schools  was  asked  by  his  teacher  if  he  knew  why  the  Creator 
had  given  us  two  eyes,  two  ears,  and  only  one  tongue.  After  a pause, 
the  lad  replied. — “ That  we  might  see  and  hear  twice  as  much  as  we 
speak.” 

A soldier,  in  a newly-raised  Irish  corps,  observed  to  his  comrade  that  a 
corporal  was  to  be  dismissed  the  regiment.  “Faith,  indeed,”  replied  the 
other,  “I  hope  it  is  the  corporal  so  troublesome  in  our  company.” 
“What’s  his  name?”  inquired  the  soldier.  “Why,  corporal  punishment, 
honey,  to  be  sure.” 

Dr.  Blarney,  one  of  Mrs.  Earnshaw’s  guests  at  a party,  said  he  should 
have  been  earlier,  but  for  having  been  “ suddenly  called  on  by  an  elderly 
lady,  whose  complaint  he  had  been  obliged  to  allay  by  the  exhibition  of  an 
extract  of  tin.”  This  was  in  some  sort  true,  the  doctor’s  visitor  being  his 
unpaid  washerwoman. 

May  is  considered  by  the  superstitious  as  an  unlucky  month  to  marry  in, 
or,  as  the  Scotch  say,  “ uncannie.”  A lady,  who  was  courted  in  April, 
being  solicited  by  her  lover  to  name  the  day  in  the  following  month  for  the 
wedding,  replied  that  May  was  an  unfortunate  month;  and,  being  asked 
to  name  it  in  June,  asked  if  April  would  not  suit  just  as  well! 

A Spanish  judge,  taking  a dislike  to  an  old  peasant  on  account  of  the 
long  beard  he  had,  as  soon  as  the  fellow  entered  the  court  as  evidence, 
said  to  him,  “ I suppose  that  your  conscience  is  as  long  as  your  beard?” 
to  whom  the  old  man  smartly  replied,  “ If  your  lordship  measures  con- 
science by  beards,  you  have  no  beard  at  all.” 

A respectable  woman,  resident  in  Dublin,  proprietress  of  a dairy,  who 
had  sprung  from  very  small  beginnings,  bought  for  herself  and  daughter 
each  a gold  watch.  It  frequently  happened  when  a neighbour  came  for 
anything,  that  the  mother  w’ould  roar  out  from  the  parlour  to  her  daughter 
in  the  shop — “Betty!  eh,  Betty!  what  o’clock  is  it  by  your  goold  watch? 
My  goold  watch  is  down!” 

A good  story  is  told  of  Professor  Humphrey,  of  Amherst  College.  One 
morning,  before  recitation,  some  of  the  students  fastened  a live  goose  on 
the  president’s  chair;  when  he  entered  the  room  and  discovered  the  new 
occupant  of  his  seat,  he  turned  on  his  heel,  and  coolly  observed, 
“ Gentlemen,  I perceive  you  have  a competent  instructor,  and  I will 
therefore  leave  you  to  your  studies.” 

Sydney  Smith  used  to  relate  an  anecdote  of  an  old  clerical  gentleman 
who  had  become  very  unpopular  with  his  parishioners,  and  they  had 
erected  a chapel  on  the  other  side  of  a bill  that  separated  his  parish  from 
another.  One  Sunday  morning,  his  clerk,  as  he  was  helping  him  to  put 
on  his  surplice,  said  to  him,  “ Sir,  there  will  be  no  congregation  here  this 
morning;  the  people  are  all  gone  over  to  the  chapel.”  The  old  gentleman 
replied,  “ Do  you  see  any  of  the  tithe  going  over  the  hill?” 

During  the  late  assizes  for  S shire  a witness,  in  his  examination  in 

chief,  described  himself  as  a shoemaker.  On  being  cross-examined,  how- 
ever, as  to  the  nature  of  his  occupation,  he  said  he  was  a blacksmith.  “ How 
is  this,  sir?”  said  the  counsel.  “Did  you  not  tell  us  just  now  that  you 
were  a shoemaker?”  “I  knaw  I did,  zur,”  replied  the  witness;  “and  I 
zay  a blacksmith  is  a shoemaker  vur  ’orses.”  “ In  this  court,  by  a shoe- 
maker is  understood  a mechanic  who  makes  shoes  for  men  and  women,” 
rejoined  the  lawyer.  “ Noa,  zur,”  retorted  the  witness,  “ that  beant  right; 
thik  there  be  a cordwainer.”  The  learned  counsel,  amidst  much  laughter, 
sat  down  completely  nonplussed. 


Second-hand  Jokes. — A burlesque  has  been  called  by  a popular 
dramatist,  “tk"e  refuge  for  destitute  jokes.” — Punch. 

Gout.— Sir  William  BrowD,  the  physician,  said  there  were  two  sorts  of 
gout — freehold  and  copyhold:  the  one  hereditary;  the  other  where  a 
person  took  it  up  by  intemperance. 

A Vegetable  Nero. — We  have  heard  an  alderman  express  the  wish 
that  “ the  whole  of  the  asparagus,  every  year,  had  but  one  head,  for  then 
he  could  eat  it  all  himself.” — Almanack  oj  the  Mouth. 

Easter  Offering. — A sum  of  money  which  no  one  thinks  of  offering 
until  he  is  dunned  for  it.  It  is  a voluntary  contribution,  given  very  often 
by  people  who  would  much  rather  keep  the  money  in  their  pockets.— 
Punch. 

Relieving  Guard. — Forty  peasants  have  recently  ascended  the  highest 
Pyramid.  This  act  of  fortitude  must  have  been  for  the  charitable  purpose 
of  relieving  the  “forty  sentries”  who,  according, to  Napoleon,  have  been 
looking  down  for  ages  from  the  top  of  the  Pyramids. — Punch. 

Buying  One’s  Own. — A small  shopkeeper  at  Bristol,  on  his  way  home, 
hearing  a boy  crying  cigars,  “ three  a penny,”  made  a bargain  for  a lot, 
provided  on  trying  them  they  suited  him.  He  bought  a pennyworth,  and 
went  for  a light;  but  on  his  return  missed  the  vendor.  On  reaching  home, 
he  discovered  that  three  boxes  of  cigars  had  been  stolen  from  his  own 
window;  and  his  mortification  was  heightened  on  finding  that,  instead  of  a 
penny,  he  had  given  half-a-crown  to  the  thief  for  three  “real  Havanners.’’ 

Forest  Laws. — “ These  laws  are  so  old,  that  we  do  not  know  the 
beginning  of  them,”  says  Coke;  but  we  are  happy  to  say  that  we  have 
pretty  well  seen  the  end  of  them.  By  the  old  Forest  Laws,  the  deer  was 
held  dearer  than  man;  for  it  was  more  penal  to  kill  the  former  than  the 
latter.  If  the  Forest  Laws  were  now  in  force,  they  might  afford  some 
protection  to  the  numerous  old  bucks  who,  in  the  capacity  of  railway 
directors’  stags,  have  got  themselves  entangled  in  sundry  very  disagreeable 
branches. — Punch's  Political  Dictionary. 

A Corn  Law  Anecdote. — Near  the  village  of  Shafton  lived  Sir 
Thomas  Hanmer,  editor  of  Shakspeare,  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  A curious  anecdote  of  this 
celebrated  character  is  traditionary  here: — The  ministry  of  that  day 
entertained  an  idea  of  laying  a tax  upon  wheat.  To  this  measure  Sir 
Thomas  was  decidedly  hostile;  and  being  admitted  to  an  audience,  the 
Queen  inquired,  with  no  small  degree  of  solicitude,  why  he  had  deter- 
mimed  to  go  into  the  country  so  early.  “ That  I may  prepare  my  lands, 
an’  please  your  Majesty,  for  the  cultivation  of  hemp.”  “ With  hemp,  Sir 
Thomas!  and  why  with  hemp?”  “Because,  an’  please  your  Majesty,  I 
am  told  your  Royal  Majesty’s  Ministers  are  about  to  tax  your  people  the 
very  bread  they  eat.  A man  can  die  but  once;  an’  please  your  Majesty, 
I think  we  had  far  better  hang  than  starve  them.”  “ I think  so  too,” 
replied  her  Majesty;  “and  I will  consult  with  my  Ministers,  and  see  that 
my  people  shull  not  be  starved.  I thank  thee,  Sir  Thomas.”  The 
measure  was,  in  consequence,  immediately  dropped,  and  never  afterwards 
resumed. 

Feudal  System. — This  system  is  one  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  that 
folly  and  tyranny,  which  until  very  lately  used  to  go  under  the  name  of 
the  “ wisdom  of  our  ancestors.”  By  the  feudal  system,  a landlord  who  had 
granted  an  estate  could  coolly  take  it  back  again,  which  was  called  a feud; 
probably  because  there  was  a disturbance  or  a row,  when  the  tenant  was 
called  upon  to  hand  it  over.  The  etymology  of  the  word  feud  has  of 
course  been  the  subject  of  much  absurd  speculation  among  the  old  jurists. 
Some  have  had  a touch  at  the  Teutonic,  others  have  dashed  into  tho 
Danish,  while  the  Saxon  and  Swedish  have  both  contributed  their  quota  of 
conglomeration  and  mystery.  After  a great  deal  of  knocking  about  and 
melting  down  in  tho  crucible  of  antiquarianism,  we  find  the  word  feud 
spun  out  into  Emphyteusis,  which  is  declared  to  be  synonymous  with  Pre- 
caria,  meaning  an  estate  of  precarious  and  uncertain  tenure.  Feuds 
originated  with  the  custom  of  handing  over  to  a vassal  a part  of  the  spoil 
acquired  in  conquest,  so  that  the  landlord  was  a mere  thief — from  which 
perhaps  we  get  the  word  fief — and  the  tenant  a receiver  of  stolen  goods, 
knowing  them  to  be  stolen.  The  vassaLwas  in  those  days  a sort  of  valet, 
which  no  doubt  is  derived  [from  vassal,  by  one  of  those  verbal  transmog- 
rifications in  which  the  antiquarians  delight;  and  the  valet  was  so  called 
because  he  got  value — vulgarly  called  vally — for  his  services.  These 
definitions  may  be  rather  vague,  but  they  are  at  all  events  quite  as  near 
the  mark  as  those  we  find  in  authorities  of  higher  pretension.  The  feudal 
system  reached  its  maturity  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  when 
the  whale  kingdom  became  a fief,  or  perhaps  we  should  rather  say  a fife, 
that  was  played  upon  to  a pretty  tune  by  the  Conqueror.— Punch's 
Political  Dictionary. 


x QUERY. 

Why  do  the  Puseyites  dislike  Pews  in  churches? 

You  ask  why  it  is  that  the  Puseyites  show 
In  churches  so  great  an  objection  to  Pews? 

A reason  no  other  than  this  do  I know — 

To  prove  by  it  their  love  for  the  Forms  which  they  use. 
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FAMILY 

Useful  Information  anb 


THE  IDEA  OP  HAPPINESS  IS  OFTEN  LOST  AMID  THE  EFFORTS 
THAT  ARE  MADE  FOR  ITS  ENJOYMENT. 


HERALD 

Amusement  for  tfoe  Jtti'lUon. 


GIVE  A CHILD  HIS  HILL  AND  A HIIELP  ms  rn.I.,  AND 
NEITHER  HILL  THRIVE. 


No.  154.— Vol.  III.]  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  APRIL  18,  1846.  [Price  One  Penny. 


ANSWER  TO  THE  ADVERTISEMENT  IN  No.  150. 


Your  advertisement  having,  Miss,  just  caught  my  eye, 

I haste  with  all  possible  speed  to  reply. 

The  case  seems  so  urgent,  no  longer  you’ll  tarry — 

Your  mind  is  quite  made  up  at  once  for  to  marry. 

Heaven  grant  I may  not  be  “ a little  too  late  1” 

But  if  so,  I must  be  resign’d  to  my  fate. 

I have  hunted  the  parks  and  the  precincts  of  town 
For  one  such  as  you,  till  quite  weary  I’m  grown. 

I seem  already  caught  in  Love’s  meshes  and  toils — 

I fancy  you  cover’d  with  blushes  and  smiles; 

So  sylph-like  your  movements,  Love’s  fire  in  your  eye, 

Both  virtue  and  beauty  I think  I descry. 

I therefore  at  once  do  make  haste  to  propose, 

And  without  loss  of  time,  my  pretensions  disclose. 

I am  a professional,  clever  and  witty; 

My  practice  it  has  been  confined  to  the  City. 

I was  out  of  my  time  about  twelve  months  ago; 

I live  with  my  mother  in  Valentino  Row. 

I venture  to  say  that  I think  I possess, 

A handsome  exterior — a pleasing  address. 

And  I think  I should  own  (you  won’t  think  it  a sin?) 

That  at  present  I am  rather  short  of  the  “tin.” 

But  as  to  that  subject  you  make  no  allusion, 

’T  would,  perhaps,  in  your  plans,  cause  but  little  confusion; 

For  this  to  our  happiness  need  be  no  bar — 

Reciprocal  love ’s  of  more  value  by  far. 

I'd  endeavour  you  daily  and  hourly  to  please, 

Nor  cross  you,  nor  vex  you,  perplex  you,  nor  tease. 

I fancy  already  I’m  squeezing  your  hand— 

Determine  the  fate,  then,  of  yours  to  command,  T B. 


THE  STORY “TELLER. 


THE  SELFISH  WIFE. 

“You  surely  are  not  going  to  put  those  feathers  into  your  bonnet,  my 
dear  Mary?”  said  Edward  Burgess  to  his  young  and  pretty,  but  somewhat 
wilful  and  vain  wife. 

“ And  why  not?”  was  the  petulant  reply.  “ What  ails  the  feathers, 
pray?” 

“ Nothing  ails  them,  as  far  as  I can  judge,”  said  her  husband;  “only  that 
they  are  quite  unfit  for  you  to  wear.” 

“ Unfit!  why  unfit,  may  I ask?  I am  sure  I can  see  nothing  unfit  in  a 
plume  of  black  feathers  for  me  any  more  than  for  any  one  else.  Unfit, 
indeed!” 

“ Why,  my  dear  Mary,  surely  you  must  allow  that  they  do  not  agree  with 
our  situation  in  life.  Feathers,  flowers,  and  such  finery,  are,  in  my  opinion, 
quite  out  of  place  on  the  wife  of  a man  just  commencing  business.  And 
besides,  love,  when  I tell  you  that  I disapprove  of  them,  I am  sure  you  will 
readily  give  them  up.” 

“ Indeed,  I shall  do  no  such  thing.  Very  pretty,  truly ! Because  you  have 
taken  a dislike  to  the  feathers  I am  forbidden  to  wear  them!  It  is  down- 
right tyranny,  and  what  I will  never  submit  to.” 

“ Well,  if  you  prefer  your  feathers  to  me,  wear  them,  by  all  means.’ 
And  the  disappointed  husband  quitted  the  room. 

Meantime,  Mrs.  Burgess  proceeded  with  her  work;  but  although,  on 
trying  on  her  bonnet,  decorated  with  the  really  handsome  black  plume,  she 
exclaimed  with  delight,  “Beautiful!  exquisite!”  she  could  not  but  be  sensible 
of  an  uneasy  sensation  at  her  heart,  as  if  all  were  not  quite  right  there. 

Mary  Burgess  had  not  been  a wife  more  than  two  months  when  the 
colloquy  above  related  occurred.  Without  being  exactly  evil  disposed,  she 
unfortunately  possessed  many  unamiable  qualities,  among  which,  the  most 
prominent  were,  vanity — an  overweening  opinion  of  her  own  mental  and 
personal  superiority — and  the  most  profound  selfishness. 

Her  vanity  and  self-conceit  had  been  cherished  by  the  injudicious  training 
of  a weak-minded  mother;  and  as  she  was  really  a pretty  girl,  they  had 
been  encouraged  in  no  slight  degree  by  the  attentions  and  flattery  of  the 
other  sex. 


It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  Mrs.  Burgess  conceived  she  conferred  an 
honour  on  the  man  she  accepted  for  a husband,  and  hence  her  determination 
to  exact  from  him  all  the  devotion  and  homage  she  had  been  accustomed 
to  receive  from  her  lovers. 

As  I said  before,  they  were  but  just  married;  and  Edward  had  opened  a 
shop  in  a respectable  street,  in  the  oil  and  Italian  business.  He  was  a 
clever  tradesman,  sober  and  industrious,  and  devotedly  attached  to  his 
wife,  whom  he  ardently  desired  to  keep  like  a lady.  Thus,  he  had  not 
yet  hinted  a wish  that  she  should  serve  in  the  shop,  although  this  for- 
bearance involved  the  necessity  of  keeping  a shopman  as  well  as  a boy, 
and  these,  added  to  a servant  girl,  rendered  their  establishment  very  ex- 
pensive for  young  beginners. 

To  resume  whence  I digressed.  Mary  sought  her  husband,  her  work 
being  finished — for  though  she  was  fully  resolved  to  have  her  own  way, 
she  felt  a little  anxious  to  know  how  far  he  would  resent  her  disobedience. 

But  Edward,  who  was  too  amiable  to  harbour  resentment,  met  her  with 
smiles  of  fond  affection,  wdiieh  smote  even  her  selfish  heart,  and  so  com- 
pletely disarmed  her,  that  she  inwardly  resolved  to  remove  the  feathers  from 
her  bonnet  and  to  substitute  a piece  of  unpretending  black  ribbon. 

The  evening  passed  happily  away,  and  although  Mary  did  not  effect  the 
meditated  change  on  her  bonnet  that  night,  she  said  to  herself  that  she 
would  only  wear  it  the  next  day  to  visit  her  friend  Susan  Cook,  and  then— 

- Alas,  for  our  wisest  resolves!  Susan  Cook  admired  the  black  plume 
excessively,  and  protested  it  would  ruin  the  bonnet  to  alter  ik;  “and  besides,” 
she  said,  “ it  would  be  giving  Burgess  too  much  his  own  way,”  which  she 
persuaded  Mary  of  all  things  to  avoid.  “For,”  she  remarked,  “you  must 
begin  as  you  mean  to  go  on;  and  if  you  suffer  him  to  interfere  with  your 
dress  there  will  be  no  end  to  it.”  So  it  was  at  last  agreed  to  let  the  bonnet 
remain  as  it  was. 

This  trifling  circumstance  was  but  the  commencement  of  a system  of 
female  waywardness  and  despotism.  From  the  desire  to  have  her  own 
way  sometimes,  she  determined  never  to  give  up  to  her  husband  on  any 
occasion;  and  so  artfully  did  the  pretty  despot  disguise  and  veil  her 
tyranny  with  the  blandishments  of  pretended  affection,  that  poor  Burgess, 
completely  duped,  could  never  find  the  heart  to  contradict  her  or  gainsay 
her  wishes. 

Thus,  when  some  time  afterwards  he  ventured  to  ask  her  to  attend  in  the 
shop,  as  the  business  would  not  pay  the  expenses  of  a man  and  boy,  she 
refused  with  the  utmost  hauteur,  wondered  that  he  could  dream  of  such  a 
thing,  and  declared  that  such  a proposition  plainly  proved  that  he  had  no 
love  for  her  whatever. 

This  last  argument  completely  silenced,  if  it  failed  to  convince  him,  so 
he  discharged  the  shopman,  and  worked  double  tides  himself.  But  as  he 
generally  contrived  to  spend  the  evening  beside  his  wife,  singing,  playing 
on  the  piano,  or  reading  to  her,  she  did  not  remark  the  change  which 
anxiety  and  over-exertion  caused  in  his  appearance  till  t oo  late. 

At  length  her  eyes  were  opened  to  the  fearful  truth.  Consumption  had 
obtained  a firm  hold  on  the  poor  young  man,  and  he  was  compelled  to 
relinquish  the  business,  being  no  longer  equal  to  the  exertion  of  con- 
ducting it. 

They  removed  to  lodgings,  and,  truth  to  tell,  the  heart-stricken  wife 
strained  every  nerve  to  restore  her  doomed  husband,  but  in  vain.  Hr 
lingered  some  months,  during  the  greater  part  of  which  time  they  were 
indebted  to  the  joint  efforts  of  their  friends  for  the  means  of  subsistence. 

I saw  the  poor  sufferer  a short  time  before  he  died,  and  on  my  lament- 
ing his  having  left  the  shop,  “ My  dear  friend,”  he  answered,  “ I was  not 
able  to  attend  to  the  business.  To  be  sure,  if  Mary  would  have  assisted 

me but  she  never  could  endure  the  thought  of  it,  and  I did  not  like  to 

press  her  to  what  she  so  evidently  disliked.” 

Well,  the  fatal  mandate  went  forth,  and  poor  Edward  was  gathered  to 
his  fathers. 

Then  the  flood  gates  of  his  wife’s  grief  gave  way,  and  swept  all  b fore  i 
like  a torrent.  She  wept,  she  raved,  she  tore  her  hair,  and  would  not  be 
comforted. 

They  brought  her  the  widow’s  cap — that  sad  memento  of  an  irreparable 
loss  to  the  unhappy  bereaved — but  she  trampled  it  under  foot.  Ill-natured 
people  said  that  was  because  she  thought  it  would  deform  her  beauty. 

After  the  funeral  her  mother  took  her  home  again;  but  the  altered  posi- 
tion in  which  she  found  herself  (for  her  sisters  regarded  her  as  an 
interloper)  so  wounded  her  pride,  that  she  shut  herself  up  in  her  room, 
refusing  to  see  even  her  nearest  relatives. 

Thus  she  lived,  listless,  inactive,  idle;  weeping  and  vainly  lamenting  her 
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lost  happiness;  nursing  and  in  nlging  her  grief,  regardless  of  the  pain  she 
caused  to  those" around  her,  till  her  constitution  gave  way  and  she  sunk 
under  the  combined  effects  of  mortified  pride  and  unavailing  remorse — the 
victim  of  Vanity  and  Selfishness.  E.  W. 


UNCLE  JOHN  AND  HIS  NEPHEW.— By  H.  Hastings  Weld. 


Chapter  I. — A Tardy  Merchant. 

“ I have  no  doubt  that  it  is  bread  thrown  upon  the  waters,  as  you  say.” 

“Yes,  and  we  shall  find  it  again ” -> 

“After  very  many  days,”  interrupted  the  husband;  for  this  was  a 
domestic  colloquy. 

“ Come,  come,  my  dear,”  said  the  wife,  with  half  a smile— not  so  much 
at  her  husband’s  irreverent  completion  of  her  quotation  as  from  a desire 
not  to  appear  harsh  or  dictatorial  in  her  reproof— “ I cannot  permit  you  to 
treat  the  book  with  levity.” 

“ Neither  can  I,”  the  gentleman  said,  “ allow  you  to  quote  it  in  misappli- 
cation. The  person  you  have  thrown  away  your  time  and  money  upon  is, 
in  all  human  probability,  not  a deserving  object  of  charity,  but  an  im- 
postor.” 

“ But  her  beautiful  child,  Charles — and  so  near  the  age  of  our  own  little 
Clara!  What  would  you  think,  if  I should  be  refused,  with  Clara  in  my 
arms,  a mouthful  of  food,  or  the  miserable  gift  of  a sixpence?” 

The  husband  smiled  at  the  seeming  impossibility  of  the  case  supposed; 
but  it  was  a pensive  smile;  for  he  could  not  conceal  from  himself  that, 
amid  the  chances  and  changes  of  this  world,  improbable  as  such  an  event 
appeared,  it  was  by  no  means  impossible.  He  fell  into  a reverie  as  he 
contemplated,  with  a father’s  fondness,  the  sunny  features  of  his  first-born, 
and  then  wandered  with  pleased  affection  to  the  gentle  face  of  his  wife, 
lighted  up  as  it  was  with  a smile  upon  the  graceful  though  aimless  gambols 
of  the  innocent  child.  Of  such,  it  is  written,  are  the  kingdom  of  heaven; 
and  while  there  angels  behold  the  face  of  the  Father,  they  on  earth  are  the 
high  priests  who  hold  the  keys  to  our  purest  and  holiest  affections.  No 
woman  can  show  the  gentleness  of  love,  the  fortitude  of  endurance,  the 
patience  under  suffering,  of  which  she  has  hidden  within  her  the  latent 
springs,  until  the  sacred  relation  of  mother  developes  and  calls  her  virtues 
into  exercise.  No  man  is  seen  in  his  best  and  kindest  phases  of  character, 
and  in  the  full  performanoe  of  his  duties  to  his  Maker  and  to  his  fellow- 
creatures,  until  he  can  practically  realise  the  force  of'  the  heart-touching 
question,  “ What  man  is  there  of  you  whom,  if  his  son  ask  bread,  will  he 
give  him  a stone?”  At  length,  rising,  and  taking  a hand  of  his  child  as  he 
stooped  to  look  up  with  little  Clara  at  her  mother’s  face,  Charles  said, 
“ That  can  never  happen  while  I am  alive ! ” 

“ What?”  inquired  his  wife,  in  some  surprise. 

“ Why,  that  you  should  be  a street- wanderer,  with  little  Clara  in  your 
arms.” 

“Upon  my  word,”  said  the  wife,  slowly,  and  with  humorous  mock- 
dignity,  “ you  have  been  a tediously  long  while  in  coming  to  that  con- 
clusion, as  an  answer  to  my  ‘ case  put,’  as  Uncle  John  calls  it.  I had 
really  forgotten  what  I said,  to  send  you  on  an  exploring  expedition  into 
dream-land  for  the  answer.  Now,  come,  Charley,  don’t,  take  it  so  sadly 
serious.  Only  own  to  me  that  children  are  such  excellent  pleaders  and 
advocates,  that  I was  not  so  much  to  blame  for  pitying  the  poor  impostor, 
after  all — if.  indeed,  she  be  an  impostor,  whioh  I do  not  believe.” 

“Well,  Jane,  it  is  a matter  of  very  small  moment,  and  we  will  say  no 
more  about  such  a trifie.  You  are  altogether  too  charming  a pleader  for 
me  to  make  head  against,  and  always  carry  your  point.  So,  now,  like  a 
cast  litigant,  I will  pay  the  costs  with  the  best  grace  I am  able.” 

“Oh!”  said  Jane,  jumping  up,  as  she  acknowledged  the  receipt,  “you 
make  me  suffer  the  penalty,  nevertheless.  If  you  must  play  the  fond  hus- 
band, do  come  home  to-day  with  a Christian  man’s  countenance,  and  not 
Approach  me  like  the  rugged  Ru33ian  bear,’  ” 

Cbarles  Murray  had  the  best  reason  in  the  world  to  be  satisfied  with  his 
lot  and  with  his  companion.  He  was  not  wealthy;  but  he  had  health, 
credit,  an  unsullied  reputation,  a good  business,  a child  of  which  he  was 
reasonably  proud,  and  a wife  who  found  no  greater  happiness  for  herself 
than  in  ministering  to  his.  His  business  arrangements  were  facilitated  by 
counsel  and  assistance  from  the  eccentric  UDcle,  to  whom  his  wife  above 
alluded.  In  the  countin g-ho’«ise  of  that  uncle  be  passed  his  minority — 
under  his  advice  he  commenced  business,  and  committed  matrimony;  the 
latter  being,  in  Uncle  John’s  opinion,  bachelor  though  he  was,  the  best 
endorsement  for  his  character  and  responsibility,  and  the  best  warrant,  for 
his  success.  Young  men  are  usually  very  dutiful  to  the  friends  whose 
good  advice  jumps  with  their  own  inclinations;  and  as  few  of  none  are 
averse  to  the  early  dignity  of  being  at  the  head  of  a mercantile  house,  and 
quite  as  few  have  particular  objections  to  early  marriage,  Charles  Murray 
gratified  his  uncle  in  both  particulars. 

As  he  passed  out  at  the  street-door,  to  go  to  his  business,  he  met  the  poor 
woman  whose  case  had  been  the  subject  of  his  playful  dispute  with  Jane. 

She  was  coming  from  the  kitchen-passage,  warmed  with  a good  break- 
fast, and  her  expressive  face  cheerful  with  gratitude  at  kind  treatment. 
The  little  babe  was  still  engaged  in  nosing  out  the  soft  heart  of  a breakfast 
roll,  which  3he  could  not  relinquish,  though  filled  to  satiety.  Happy 
before,  Charles  derived  new  pleasure  from  the  comfort,  which  so  slight  an 
expense  to  himself  had  been  the  means  of  conferring,  arid  he  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  to  speak  to  the  woman.  This  was  another  act  of 
kindness — a little  thing  to  be  sure ; — 


It  is  a little  thing  to  speak  a phrase 
Of  common  comfort,  which  by  daily  use 
Has  almost  lost  its  sense;  yet  on  the  ear 
Of  her  who  thirsts  for  pity,  it  will  fall 
Like  choicest  music. 

The  poor  have  hearts,  and  the  beggar  woman,  encouraged  by  kindness 
to  open  hers,  overwhelmed  Charles  with  blessings  and  acknowledgments, 
“ Sure,”  she  said,  “ the  blessingof  the  Holy  Mother  will  be  upon  her  who 
pitied  the  fatherless  and  widow — bless  her  darling  heart!  It’s  you  that, 
have  the  best  reason  to  be  thankful — for  if  ever  an  angel  lived  in  mortal 
shape,  her  ladyship’s  the  one.  May  she  long  last  to  be  a lamp  to  your 
path — for  sorrow  will  be  the  day  to  you  when  she’s  taken  home. 

Charles  gave  her  a silver  dollar. 

“ Oh!  Blessed  Virgin!  It’s  a rich  woman  you  have  made  me,  now,  and 
my  darling  Patrick  shall  have  new  shoes  to  his  feet  for  the  christening — 
that  ever  I should  have  put  it  off  so  long,  Heaven  forgive  me!  Now,  do 
tell  me  your  honour’s  name,  that.  I may  write  it,  on  my  heart,  and  his.” 

“ Charles.’’ 

“ And  what  else?” 

“ Murray.” 

“ Charles  Murray,  is  it?  Sure  you’re  Irish— and  I know  it — and  your  name 
is  the  same  as  the  man  that  owned  me,  who  is  dead  and  gone,  God  rest  his 
soul  in  peace! — the  same  as  his,  barring  that  his  was  Jamie — but  they  are 
both  purty  names  on  the  lip.  Are  ye  of  the  Murrays  of  Killarney?  Sure 
now  I look  again,  you  are  the  moral  of  my  brother’s  wife’s  first  cousin — ■ 
the  same  blue  eye,  and  the  curly  locks,  and  the  dimple  on  the  chin!  I’ll 
always  know  you  among  ten  thousand,  and  may  I never  see  you  in  a worse 
place  than  this!” 

Charles  looked  at  his  watch.  It  was  half-past  ten,  and  with  a young' 
merchant’s  shame  at  such  an  unusual  tardiness  from  business,  he  bowed 
the  Irishwoman  away,  and  was  preparing  to  follow  hastily  himself  when 
he  felt  his  head  pulled  back  by  rather  a smart  nip  upon  the  right  ear.  He 
turned  suddenly,  and  the  eyes  of  his  wife,  bright  with  pleasure,  were 
laughing  in  his  face. 

“ So,”  she  said,  “ that  i3  the  way  you  enforce  your  sage  cautions  to  me 
about  street  beggars,  is  it?  But  then  you  did  not  give.  You  only  bought 
a dollar’s  worth  of  blaruejq  and  paid  in  good  democratic  coin!” 

How  this  new  matter  was  settled,  we  cannot  stop  to  say;  but  something- 
may  be  gathered  from  the  declaration  of  Prudence  Takenote,  the  ancient 
and  tantalised  spinster  who  lived  opposite.  She  protested  to  her  gossips 
that  “ such  proceedings,  and  suck  familiarities,  in  the  street  door,  were,  in 
her  opinion,  to  the  last  degree  unbecoming  and  improper;”  and  that  for 
her  part,  “she  should  always  distrust  the  principles,  and  question  the 
affection  of  any  man,  who  took  such  violent  public  means  to  show  his 
fondness.”  Mr.  Murray  might  be,  and  she  hoped  he  was,  a very  correct 
man,  and  a very  kind  husband — but  there  were  certainly  strong  appearances 
against  him.  She  did  not  like  to  be  censorious,  but  “after  this  sh®  could 
be  surprised  at  nothing.” 

Chapter  II, — Uncle  John's  Lecture. 

“Well.  Uncle  John,”  said  Murray,  as  he  entered  his  nnele’s  counting- 
room,  a few  moments  after  this,  “have  you  anything  over  to-day?” 

“Why,  Charley,  I cannot  tell  yet;  cannot,  really.”  And  Uncle  John 
pretended  to  be  very  busy  with  the  newspaper,  while  he  was  silently 
“ putting  the  case”  t,o  himself.  How  can  he  want  money?  The  only  note 
he  has  to-day  is  one  of  a thousand  dollars,  in  the  bank  of  North  America, 
and  I am  sure  old  Krebs  of  Berks  county  just  paid  fifteen  hundred  at  his 
store,  for  he  told  me  so — and  got  a discount  for  the  month  his  paper  had 
to  run.  “ Put  the  case,”  the  old  man  continued,  still  to  himself,  and  still 
pretending  to  be  busy  with  the  paper — “ Put  the  case,”  that  his  family 
expenses  have  exceeded  my  estimates,  or  that  he  has  run  into  speculation 
without  telling  me — I must,  let  him  worry  a little,  to  teach  him  better. 
I’ll  probe  him.  “Didn’t  Mr.  Krebs  pay  you  fifteen  hundred  to-day, 
Charles,  discount  off,  half  per  cent,  for  thirty  days?” 

“ I did  not  know  that,  uncle.” 

“ Did  not  know  it!  Why,  have  you  got  your  business  so  extended  and 
systematized,  that  a thousand  and  a half  can  come  into  your  safe  and  you 
not  hear  of  it?  When  I was  at  your  age,  fifteen  hundred  dollars  at  once, 
and  from  a pre-paying  customer,  would  have  marked  an  epoch.  Why,  1 
should  have  been  at  hand  to  lead  such  a buyer  into  a new  bill  of  a thousand 
more,  at  least.  Like  as  not  now,  old  Krebs,  left  to  the  scanty  politeness 
of  your  clerks,  has  gone  off  to  buy  somewhere  else.  Put  the  case  now — 
how  shall  you  feel,  if  your  pupil,  when  you  turn  out  one,  by-and-by,  shall 
serve  you  so?  You  never  learned  such  an  arm’s-length  way  of  handling 
your  business  in  John  Murray’s  counting-house,  I am  sure.” 

“ Most  certainly  not,  my  dear  uncle,”  said  Charles,  blushing  scarlet, 
And  then  he  stammered  out — “ To  tell  the  whole  truth,  -I  have  not  been  at. 
the  store  yet.” 

“ Not  been  there — and  it’s  past  eleven ! Is  your  wife  sick?” 

“ No  sir.” 

“ Or  your  child  ?” 

“ Neither  of  them.” 

“ Well,  this  you  never  learned  in  your  uncle’3  store,  neither.  Eleven 
o’clock,  and  not  at  your  business!  Packet  day  to-morrow,  and  your 
orders  not  filled  out!  The  brig  Andes  in,  consigned  to  C.  Murray,  and 
the  consignee  not  yet  visible;  and,  to  crown  all,  a note  in  bank,  and  the 
promissor  at  noon  on  the  last  day  of  grace,  don't  know  where  the  money 
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is  to  come  from!  Come,  Mr.  Murray,  don’t  stand  eating  your  gloves!  If 
you  have  not  been  at  the  store  to-day,  it  is  high  time  you  were  there!’’ 
Charles  knew  that  it  would  be  of  no  possible  use  to  attempt  to  reply  to 
such  a catalogue  of  short-comings,  ending  in  such  a climax,  and  silently 
withdrew.  As  he  entered  his  own  store,  he  met  a young  man  at  the  door, 
to  whom  he  said,  with  a heat  and  anger  altogether  out  of  his  usual 
manner — “Stop,  sir!  The  very  next  time  T meet  you  in  my  place  of 
business,  under  any  pretext  whatever,  I shall  kick  you  out,  and  discharge 
your  brother!  If  you  do  not  wish  to  ruin  him,  then,  don’t  walk  on  this 
side  of  the  street  again.  I have  gently  intimated,  time  after  time,  to  him 
and  to  you,  that  his  unfortunate  relationship  must  not  be  made  the  excuse 
for  keeping  bad  company — for  if  you  are  in  his  confidence,  with  your  well- 
known  infamous  character,  he  cannot  be  in  mine.” 

The  unfortunate,  to  whom  this  angry  speech  was  made,  cast  down  his 
eyes,  and  left  before  the  last  words  of  it  were  fairly  uttered,  and  without 
attempting  an  answer.  It  is  human  nature,  when  a man  has  received  a 
rating  to  which  he  cannot  venture  a reply,  that  he  should  “ pass  it  along” 
to  the  first  proper  victim,  and  therefore  it  was  that  it  happened  that 
Charles  Murray  gave  this  young  man  the  castigation  which,  it  must  be 
admitted,  he  most  richly  deserved.  The  offended  principal,  annoyed  by 
his  own  faults,  no  less  than  by  those  of  his  clerk,  next  proceeded  to  give 
that  young  man  a milder  reproof  than  he  had  administered  to  his  brother, 
though  it  probably  had  more  weight  from  its  gentler  tone.  Charles  had 
spent  the  “vigour  of  his  wrath”  upon  the  unwelcome  visitor. 

The  most  immediate  and  urgent  business  of  the  day  being  happily 
disposed  of  by  Mr.  Krebs’s  money,  all  the  rest  was  easily  managed,  and 
Charles,  in  returning  good  humour,  forgot  all  the  difficulties  of  the 
morning.  He  even  went  and  permitted  a barber  to  make  his  face  less  like 
a patriarch’s  as  a compliment  to  his  wife,  and  to  buy  her  off  from  raillery 
on  his  bounty  to  the  beggar-woman.  All  things  being  squared  up,  and 
even  old  Krebs  himself  encountered,  and  another  bill  of  goods  sold  to  him, 
at  a fair  profit,  Charles  presented  himself  at  his  uncle’s  desk,  prepared  now 
to  deprecate  his  anger,  if  any  remained,  by  a good  report. 

“Well,  young  man,”  said  his  uncle,  laying  down  what  he  was  engaged 
upon,  rising  from  his  chair,  rubbing  his  hands,  and  stretching  his  legs 
with  a stamp  or  two  about  his  little  counting-house,  as  was  his  custom, 
when  he  received  a person  in  good  humour.  “ Well!” 

“ 1 have  something  over,  now,  if  you  want  it.” 

“ No,  my  boy,  no,  not  to-day.  All  is  as  square  as  a brick  with  me, 
now,  till  next  January.  How  have  you  got  on  to-day?” 

Charles  narrated  the  day’s  business — all  except  the  encounter  with  his 
clerk’s  brother,  which  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  repeat. 

“ Very  well — very  well,”  said  the  old  gentleman.  “ Nothing  seems  to 
have  happened  wrong  by  your  negligence,  so  far,  but  there’s  no  knowing. 
Clerks  get  into  bad  habits  when  their  masters  neglect  their  business.  But 
you  have  not  told  me  yet  what  kept  you  at  home.  Was  it  a spat — a bit  of 
a breeze — a Caudle  lecture?” 

“ Oh  no ! ” 

“ Don’t  be  so  emphatic,  Charles.  Don’t  be  so  emphatic.  Two  people, 
tied  together,  must  fret  under  the  yoke  sometimes.  Put  the  case  to  your- 
self, and  you’ll  find  that,  while  human  nature  is  human  nature,  it  cannot 
be  otherwise.” 

“ Come  home  to  dinner  with  me,  and  ask  my  wife,  uncle.” 

“ Ask  my  wife  if  I lie,  eh ! No,  no,  Charley,  that  won’t  do.  However, 
I will  go  home  with  you,  and  hear  your  joint  and  several  prevarications.” 

“ But— uncle ” 

“ Not  a word  more  about  it— not  a word.  Put  the  case  to  yourself, 
now.  A man  and  his  wife,  who  wish  to  wear  a good  face  in  the  world, 
will  prevaricate  a little  and  whitewash  one  another.  It  could  not  be 
otherwise,  and  it  should  not  be.  If  friends  «an’t  endorse,  who  can?  If 
man  and  wife  don’t  coneeal  their  mutual  faults,  and  the  faults  of  each 
other,  who  will?” 

Chapter  IIL— A Pleasant  Dinner  and  Gloomy  Dessert. 

Uncle  John  was  always  a welcome  visitor  at  the  house  of  his  nephew — 
and  he  was  always  glad  to  visit  there,  also.  A good  humoured,  fun-loving, 
married  woman — particularly  if  she  happen  to  be  the  wife  of  a favourite 
brother  or  nephew — can  take  liberties  with  the  bachelor  which  no  one 
else  dare  imagine,  and  which  makes  the  male  relatives  stand  sometimes 
aghast  at  their  effrontery.  They  absolutely  astonish  the  unmatched  men 
into  good  humour,  with  the  grace  of  their  own  unmatched  impudence;  and 
while  they  torment,  do  it  in  such  a pleasantly  unpleasant  manner,  that  the 
victim  comes  again  and  again,  anxious  to  be  teased,  though  at  the  same 
time  half  vexed  at  it.  Like  a child  half  dead  with  laughter  at  the  titillation 
of  nurse’s  fingers— struggling  to  get  away,  and  yet,  in  actions,  and  often 
in  words,  begging  her  “ to  do  it  again.” 

In  such  hands  as  Jane  Murray’s  you  may  be  sure  that  bachelor  Uncle 
John  did  not  make  much  of  his  sage  attempts  to  reprove  the  dilatory 
Charley;  and  from  what  he  could  gather  (poor  soul,  so  ignorant  of 
married  life!)  he  began  to  have  half  a thought,  that,  had  he  been  a 
married  man  in  his  younger  days,  he  might — mirror  of  punctuality  as  he 
prided  himself  upon  being— himself  have  loitered  at  home  till  ’change 
hours  began  to  wane.  During  a pause  in  the  laugh-accompanied  conver- 
sation, the  door  bell  rung,  and  Mr.  Charles  Murray  was  inquired  for. 
With  any  other  guest  at  his  table,  Charles  might  have  sent  a request  to 
the  applicant  to  wait;  but  he  knew  his  uncle  too  well  to  practice  any  such 
modern  unbusiness-like  thing  before  him.  So  he  rose  and  went  to  the 
door.  His  leaving  the  table  was  the  signal  for  all  to  rise. 


“ Cousin  Jenny,”  said  Uncle  John,  “ who  is  that  you  have  for  an  opposite 
neighbour?” 

“One  for  whom  you  ought  to  feel  sympathy  and  kindness — an  ancient 
maiden  lady.” 

“ Not  a bit  of  it,  Miss  Pert.  Why  she  has  a pocket  spy  glass  there, 
stuck  between  the  slits  of  the  blind.  I have  no  sympathy  with  such 
instruments.” 

“ Certainly  not,  Uncle  John,  while  your  eyesight  remains  so  good  that 
you  do  not  need  an  opera  glass;  but  I’ll  warrant  you,  like  all  old  bachelors, 
are  quite  as  curious  as  your  maiden  counterparts.” 

“Uncle  John!”  called  Charles,  from  the  door,  within  which  he  just  pro- 
truded his  head.  Jane  started  at  the  unnatural  sound  of  the  voice,  and  al 
her  husband’s  strange  aspect.  Uncle  John  hurried  to  the  door,  while 
Jane  sunk  in  a chair,  weak  and  alarmed  at  she  knew  not  what.  The 
servant  woman,  who  was  preparing  to  clear  the  table,  did  not  lose  the 
slightest  circumstance  of  what  was  passing  round  her,  but  stared,  with 
more  than  mere  impertinence,  at  her  mistress.  But  we  must  follow  Uncle 
John  to  the  hall. 

“Well,  Charley,  what’s  all  this  ? Not  a protest,  I hope?”  and  he  cast 
an  inquiring  look  at  the  stranger,  who  wore  that  something  in  bis  appear 
anco  which  bespeaks  the  policeman. 

“ Oh,  no,  sir,  protests  aint  in  my  line,  sir.  This  is  rayther  worse — it’s  a 
felony,  sir,  and  I hope  the  gentleman  may  go  clear  of  it.  It’s  a warrant 
on  a charge  of  forgery.” 

Uncle  John  looked  steadily  in  his  nephew’s  eye.  Charles  did  not  quail 
nor  shrink,  and  although  he  turned  pale  with  the  word,  it  was  evidently  a« 
much  with  astonishment  as  any  other  emotion.  Uncle  John  was  satisfied  iu 
his  own  mind.  He  could  not  put  any  ease  in  which  a protegee  and 
pupil  of  his  could  be  guilty  of  such  a crime,  and  he  knew  Charles  too 
well  to  believe  a charge  like  this,  even  though  appearances  should  be 
all  against  him,  much  less  while  the  accusation  was  scarcely  iu  a tangible 
shape. 

Officers  of  the  police  are  quick  observers,  too,  and  the  man  saw  at  once 
that  this  was  no  case  in  which  he  should  incur  any  risk  in  respecting  the 
feelings  of  his  prisoner.  “Suppose  I call  a cab?”  said  he. 

“Do  so,”  said  Uncle  John  ; “and  no  Black  Maria-looking  police  office 
accommodation  line,  neither,  but  a decent  coach.  I’m  going  to  take  your 
Charley  away  a little  while,”  said  the  kind  old  man,  in  a tone  of  as  much 
indifference  as  he  could  assume;  “but  I’ll  bring  him  back  to  tea,  and  mind 
you  have  an  old  bachelor’s  dish  of  slops  for  me,  too.” 

Jane’s  lips  parted,  as  if  about  to  speak. 

“ Don’t  ask  me  a single  question,  nor  say  one  word.  We’ll  tell  you  all 
about  it  when  we  come  back.” 

The  cab  had  by  this  time  arrived  at  the  door,  and  Jane  watched  with  a 
thousand  undefined,  and  therefore  but  the  more  terrible  fears,  as  the  three 
stepped  in  and  drove  away.  When  will  men  cease  to  treat  women 
like  children,  and  to  conceal  from  them  what  they  have  a perfect  right  to 
know? 

Nor  was  Jane  the  only  person  who  had  watched  the  proceedings.  Pru- 
dence Takenotc,  disdaining  the  subterfuge  of  a concealed  peep,  had 
hoisted  her  blinds,  and  bent  the  full  battery  of  a double  opera  glass  upon 
the  opposite  house;  while  her  maid  of  all  work,  called  from  the  kitchen  to 
share  her  surprise  and  hear  her  surmises,  occupied  the  other  window;  and 
her  venerable  tabby,  glad  of  the  rare  opportunity  to  bask  in  the  pale  light 
of  day,  sat  upon  the  window  seat  and  watched  and  washed  her  face,  and 
watched  and  washed  again.  The  whole  neighbourhood  was  speedily  alive 
with  gossip  and  excitement,  and  most  miraculously  direful  stories  flew 
from  mouth  to  mouth — particularly  as  our  couple,  from  a habit  of  minding 
their  own  business,  had  acquired  the  dangerous  reputation  of  “ stuck-up 
people.” 

Jane  had  not  yet  left  the  room,  and  scarcely  noticed  that  the  dinner 
table  W'as  not  yet  removed.  Betty,  the  housemaid,  soon  made  her  appear- 
ance, with  her  personal  property  tied  up  in  a shawl.  “I  pity  you,  ma’am, 
upon  my  soul  I do,”  she  said,  “ but  I can’t  stay  any  longer,  indeed  and 
indeed  1 can’t. 

“Pity  me!  And  for  what,  pray?”  said  Jane, recalled  to  the  necessity  of 
being  herself. 

“Oh,  I can’t  tell  you,  ma’am,  but  it’s  all  over  the  neighbourhood;  and  I 
told  Miss  Takenote’s  maid  that  I knew  you  was  innocent,  ma’am — indeed 
I did.  But  it  aint  me  that  can  tell  you,  indeed  and  ’deed  I can’t.”  And 
Betty  hurried  away  from  the  house,  as  though  it  had  been  plague-stricken. 
There  is  a reason,  real  or  fancied,  for  everything,  and  Betty,  poor  soul, 
fancied  she  had  reason  enough.  She  had  once  in  her  life  been  detained 
several  w-eeks  as  a witness — incarcerated  with  the  vilest  of  the  vile,  her 
time  lost,  her  character  jeoparded.  Can  we  wonder  that  she  had  a horror 
of  all  law  proceedings?  Many  is  the  poor  soul  who  gets  caught  and 
detained  unpitied  in  a like  predicament;  but,  among  all  movements  of 
philanthropy,  we  hear  of  none  to  abate  this  crying  evil  attendant  upon  the 
process  of  criminal  law  in  large  cities. 

Jane  called  for  the  cook,  but  she  had  heard  her  mate’s  story  too  many 
times,  and  with  too  much  exaggeration  of  circumstance,  not  to  take  the 
infection  of  fear.  Cook  had  absconded  also.  Thus  deserted,  poor  Jane’s 
distress,  which  was  acute  before,  now'  took  the  character  of  phrenzy,  for 
the  strange  conduct  of  her  domestics  gave  colour  to  the  worst  fears  which 
her  imagination — the  imagination  of  a wife  and  mother  terrified  for  her 
husband — could  invent.  She  ran  to  the  window,  to  look  abroad  for  that 
companionship  and  sympathy  of  which  she  wTas  deprived  at  home;  and 
there,  mocking  her  miser}',  she  met  the  double  battery  of  Prudence 
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note’s  double  opera  glass,  peering  in  curiosity,  and  frowning’in  censorious- 
ness  upon  her  desolate  home.  It  was  too  much.  Huddling  on  her  bonnet 
and  shawl,  and  bundling  up  little  Clara  in  the  first  article  that  offered,  J ane 
followed  the  example  of  her  domestics,  and  ran  away  from  the  house,  as 
if  to  stay  in  it  were  destruction. 

Prudence  Takenote  absolutely  let  her  double  eye  glass  fall,  in  her 
astonishment.  “ There,  there!”  she  cried,  “ she’s  an  accomplice,  and  dare 
not  remain  in  the  house!  That  ever  such  a family  should  get  into  this 
street!  But  I knew  they  couldn’t  be  much,  after  what  I have  observed, 
and  I have  said  so,  over  and  over.  This  morning’s  doings,  too!” 

And  Prudence  wiped  her  lips  with  virtuous  indignation.  •> 

Chatter  IY. — The  Examination. 

Scandal  flies  apace.  When  Charles  arrived  at  the  magistrate’s  office 
with  his  uncle,  he  found  the  place  already  crpwded  with  all  talkers  and  few 
listeners,  all  full  of  the  startling  news  of  the  day,  and  all  better  acquainted 
with  his  case  and  difficulty  than  he.  A forgery  had  been  committed  upon 
one  of  the  banks  that  morning,  and  the  mercantile  community  was  aghast 
at  the  fact  that  the  crime  had  been  distinctly  and  unequivocally  traced  to 
Charles  Murray,  than  whom,  before  this  astounding  revelation,  no  man  had 
stood  higher  in  the  confidence  of  the  commercial  public.  Now  malignant 
envy  spat  out  its  venom,  and  heartless  detraction,  hitherto  deterred  by  the 
unspotted  character  it  could  not  sully,  broke  out  in  notes  scarce  less  than 
triumph.  Poor  Charles’s  friends,  and  he  had  many,  were  silenced;  and  those 
to  whom  he  was  not  an  object  of  personal  interest,  wavered  between  the 
influence  of  the  accusations  of  the  envious,  who  condemned  him  unheard, 
and  the  doubting  hope  of  his  friends,  who  tried  to  believe  that  the  seem- 
ingly perfect  chain  of  evidence  would,  upon  trial,  show  some  defective  link. 

The  testimony  before  the  magistrate  wa9  simple  and  direct.  The  man 
who  presented  the  forged  cheque  at  the  bank  was  detected  and  arrested,  and 
did  not  attempt  to  deny  the  fact,  or  his  identity.  Being  regarded  as  the 
tool  of  a more  able  and  guilty  accomplice,  he  swore  plumply  to  the  fact 
that  he  received  the  cheque  from  the  prisoner,  and  paid  him  the  money, 
being,  in  the  transaction,  a mere  innocent  messenger.  This  is  a common 
story;  and  while  our  courts  doubt  the  first  assertion  of  such  a.  witness, 
relative  to  himself,  they  admit  his  evidence,  if  corroborated  by  other  circum- 
stances, for  the  conviction  of  other  and  greater  rogues. 

The  receiving-teller  of  the  bank  in  which  Charles  had  that  morning  paid 
his  cotes,  testified  that  the  prisoner  himself  paid  into  that  bank  the  notes 
of  the  institution  which  had  been  defrauded. 

The  paying  teller  of  the  bank  upon  which  the  forgery  had  been  com- 
mitted, identified  the  notes,  paid  into  the  other  bank,  as  those  which  he 
had  delivered  upon  the  forged  cheque. 

The  prisoner’s  clerk,  an  unwilling  and  trembling  witness,  admitted  that 
the  prisoner  was  absent  from  his  store  until  an  unusually  late  hour  that 
morning  — eay  until  eleven  o'clock.  The  false  cheque  was  presented  im- 
mediately after  the  opening  of  the  bank.  Uncle  John  turned  pale  and  bit 
his  lips.  Must  we  own  that,  as  the  proofs  accumulated,  even  he,  Charles’s 
first  and  best  friend,  began  to  have  hri  doubts  and  misgivings? 

“Was  there  no  money  paid  into  the  store  this  morning?”  he  asked  of 
tbs  witness. 

“ Yes,  air,”  and  he  hesitated — “ by  a merchant  from  the  country.” 

Uncle  John’s  face  lightened  np.  He  began  to  see  his  way  out  of  the 
difficulty.  “ There,”  he  exclaimed,  “ I see  the  very  man.  Now  we’ll  have 
all  right.  Will  Mr.  Krebs  be  good  enough  to  come  forward,  and  your 
honour  swear  him  for  the  defence?” 

A buzz  of  satisfaction  ran  through  the  room,  as  the  country  merchant 
took  the  stand  to  testify.  Mr.  Krebs  said  that  he  bad  that  morning  paid  to 
Mr.  Murray’s  clerk  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  in  anticipation  of  a note  due. 
As  he  concluded  hri  short  and  straight  story,  Charles’s  friends  began 
already  to  unglove  to  congratulate  him. 

“ Will  the  witness  state  on  what  bank  the  notes  were  which  he  paid?” 

A pin  might  have  been  heard  to  fall,  as  the  crowd  waited  for  the  answer. 

“ The  Berks  County  Bank.” 

All  were  at  sea  again.  Uncle  John  buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  and 
sat  the  image  of  grief,  while  he  put  the  case  to  himself  how  Charles  could 
have  done  such  a thing;  and  the  more  he  considered  it  the  more  dis- 
tracting were  his  doubts.  At  length  the  justice  said,  that  if  there  was  no 
further  evidence  for  the  defence,  he  should  feel  compelled  to  require  the 
prisoner  to  give  bail  for  his  appearance  for  trial;  and,  in  default,  to  com- 
mit him. 

“Don’t  be  down  hearted,  Charley— I’ll  be  your  bail,”  said  Uncle  John; 
and  then  hid  his  face  again,  to  weep. 

Charles  Murray  sat  erect,  pale  and  anxious,  bewildered  with  the  net  of 
suspicious  circumstances  which  seemed  to  entangle  him,  but  not  in  despair. 
A friend  pushed  forward  to  hita  out  of  the  crowd — a lawyer,  with  whom 
he  was  on  terms  of  friendly  intimacy.  “ Let  me  help  you,  Murray,”  said 
he.  “ Where  were  you  this  morning?” 

At  home.” 

“ I’ll  send  for  your  house-servants,  to  testify  to  that.”  And  an  officer 
was  accordingly  instantly  despatched  for  that  purpose.  “ Now,  don’t  you 
suspect  any  one?  What  kind  of  a chap  is  that  guilty-looking  clerk?” 

A new  light  broke  upon  Charles.  After  a moment’s  further  conver- 
sation, in  an  under-tone,  with  his  client,  the  lawyer  was  whispering  in  the 
ear  of  the  justice — a blank  was  filled  up,  and  another  officer  was  beckoned 
to  the  magistrate’s  desk.  As  soon  as  he  saw  the  warrant,  his  face  be- 
trayed an  expression  of  intelligence,  and  he  departed  at  once — the  crowd 
in  court  watching  with  interest  a proceeding  which,  from  its  silence,  was  to 


them  only  an  exciting  but  unintelligible  pantomime.  By  no  one  were  thes® 
proceedings  watched  with  more  intentuess  than  by  Charles’s  clerk;  and  the 
lawyer  did  not  fail  to  notice  his  trepidation. 

The  messenger  who  had  been  sent  to  the  house  returned  with  the  news 
that  it  was  deserted,  and  that  he  could  find  no  person  there  who  could 
give  any  intelligence  which  could  lead  to  the  whereabouts  of  the  late  in- 
mates, though  an  old  lady  opposite  volunteered  a great  deal  of  information 
— which  amounted  to  nothing,  upon  sifting  it 

“Confound  the  women!”  muttered  Uncle  John;  “ they  are  never  to  be 
had  when  you  want  them!”  This  was  rather  a sweeping  remark;  but 
Uncle  John  was  a bachelor,  and,  perhaps,  spoke  from  experience. 

One  point  of  the  defence  was  now  certainly  delayed;  and  that,  too,  in  a 
way  which  seemed  to  give  no  good  colour  to  the  matter.  The  magistrate 
could  not  help  remembering  that  it  was  not  the  prisoner  who  had  proposed 
sending  for  his  domestics,  but  his  lawyer,  who  had  made  a suggestion 
which  Charles  could  not  with  any  colour  of  reason  decline.  He  looked  at 
his  watch,  leaned  back  in  his  ohair,  put  a hand  on  each  arm,  and  adjusted 
his  countenance  into  an  expression  which  the  frequenters  of  the  court 
knew  was  ominous  of  bail.  The  darkening  shadows  of  declining  day  re- 
minded people  that  they  were  beginning  to  be  fatigued,  when  there  was 
a bustle  at  the  door,  which  relieved  the  monotony. 

“To  be  sure  I know  him!”  said  a strong  Irish  voice,  in  indignant 
answer  to  a repulse  from  the  hangers-on  about  the  office.  “ To  be  sure  I 
know  Mister  Charles  Murray;  and  it’s  neither  me  nor  my  babe  will  forget 
him,  the  longest  day  we  live.  The  saints  be  good  to  him  always!” 

“ One  of  the  prisoner’s  respectable  acquaintances,”  sneered  a pickpocket 
in  the  crowd. 

“ May  it  please  your  honour,  a witness  for  the  defence,”  said  the  lawyer, 
at  a hint  from  Charles. 

“ Are  you  ready  to  be  sworn?”  inquired  the  magistrate,  with  the  air  of 
a man  who  is  about  to  submit  to  useless  trouble  and  labour. 

“Is  it  for  him?  To  be  sure  I’ll  be  read)',  to  the  longest  day  I live,  to 
be  sworn  for  him  on  the  holy  Evangels!” 

“Recollect,  woman,  the  solemnity  of  an  oath!  You  are  not  here  to 
clear  a friend  or  a benefactor,  but  to  testify  to  the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth.” 

The  witness  was  awed,  but  not  frightened,  by  the  address  of  the  magis- 
trate, and  the  serious  character  of  a judicial  oath,  administered  with  proper 
respect  to  her  education  in  reference  of  sacred  symbols.  A few  questions 
from  the  lawyer,  at  Charles’s  suggestion,  drew  from  her  the  testimony- 
conclusive,  if  she  was  worthy  of  belief — that  Charles  Murray  was  at  his 
own  house,  certainly,  from  eight  to  ten;  and  that,  therefore,  the  story  of 
the  commonwealth  witness  about  meeting  the  prisoner  at  the  corner  of  a 
street,  at  a long  distance  from  his  house,  once  just  before  ten,  to  receive 
the  cheque,  and  once  just  after,  to  pay  over  the  money,  could  not  be  true. 
The  gallowa-bird  assumed  an  appearance  of  indifference — ill  put  on— under 
the  straightforward  and  honest  declaration  of  the  poor  woman. 

“Did  you  ever  see  the  prisoner  before  to-day?” 

“The  prisoner?  Is  it  Mr,  Murray  you  mean?  Never,  your  worship, 
sorrow  for  me.” 

“ How  do  von  recollect  him  so  distinctly?” 

“ Anan?” 

“ How  d©  you  know  him  so  well?” 

“Know  him!  Isn’t  his  name  the  same  as  my  husband’s,  barring  that 
his  was  Jamie?  And  isn’t  he  the  moral  of  my  brother’s  wife’s  first  cousin 
— the  same  blue  eye,  and  curly  locks,  and  dimple  on  his  chin,  and  rose  on 
his  cheek,  too,  till  the  Peelers  got  hold  of  him?  And  didn’t  he  give  me  a 
dollar?” 

“ A dollar  nete?” 

“ No,  your  honour’s  worship,  as  purty  a silver  token  as  I ever  had  to 
jingle  agin’  a ha’penny.” 

“ You  may  sit  down.” 

“Now,  will  your  honour  call  the  clerk  again  to  the  stand?” 

As  the  clerk  took  his  place  to  be  cross-examined  for  the  defence  his 
brother  was  brought  into  court,  in  custody.  Their  eyes  met,  and  a sudden 
paleness  showed  itself  on  the  witness’s  face. 

The  lawyer  abruptly  asked,  in  a loud  and  distinct  tone,  “ Who  did  you 
say  exchanged  Mr.  Krebs's  money  for  you  ?” 

The  clerk  caught  hold  of  a chair  for  support.  The  justice  leaned  for- 
ward, as  if  to  speak. 

“ One  moment,  your  honour.”  Then  turning  to  the  witness — “ Re- 
member the  solemnity  of  your  oath.  Do  not  blast  your  character  for 
ever,  young  man,  by  direct  perjury,  nor  persist  in  indirectly  refusing  to 
tell  the  whole  truth.  With  whom  did  you  exchange  one  thousand  dollars 
of  Mr.  Krebs’s  money  ?” 

The  poor  fellow  stood  motionless,  and  silent. 

“ Did  you  exchange  it  with  any  one?” 

The  witness  answered,  in  a faint  voice,  that  he  did. 

“ Did  you  not  take  these  very  notes  in  exchange?” 

All  leaned  forward  to  catch  the  answer;  but  an  unexpected  and  exciting 
incident  diverted  their  attention.  The  culprit  brother  had  darted  through 
a window  into  the  street;  and  his  accomplice,  the  first  witness,  in  an  in- 
stant after,  slipped  out  at  the  door.  The  streets,  for  a mile  or  two,  were 
instantly  alive  with  a man-chase,  and  the  office  was  deserted.  In  a few 
moments  both  were  re-arrested;  and  a hearty  three  times  three  cheers,  in 
defiance  of  “ contempt  of  court,”  announced  their  return  to  take  the  place 
of  the  innocent  merchant  under  examination. 

We  need  not  follow  the  details  of  the  proceedings  further,  as  all  era 
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readers  anticipate  the  result.  Uncle  John  stamped  about  in  a fever  of 
ecstacy,  putting  the  case  to  himself  in  every  shape  which  could  celebrate 
his  own  foresight.  He  Anew  a protegee  of  his  could  not  have  been  guilty. 
Pushing  Charles  out  of  the  office  before  him,  he  dragged  the  arm  of  the 
honest  Irishwoman  within  his  own;  and  as  they  emerged  from  the  building 
Charles  was  overwhelmed  with  the  congratulations  of  his  friends  and 
acquaintances,  and  deafened  by  the  noisy  cheers  of  the  multitude. 

“Holy  mother!”  cried  the  Irishwoman,  disengaging  her  arm,  “there  is 
her  ladyship  too — blessings  on  her  gentle  heart! — which  couldn’t  rest  ’asy 
in  her  own  home  when  her  love  was  out  of  it!’’ 

Sure  enough,  there  stood  Jane,  who  had  just  arrived  in  the  crowd,  the 
picture  of  distraction,  with  little  Clara  in  her  arms.  Uncle  John  handed 
her  at  once  into  a coach.  He  then  passed  in  the  Irishwoman;  then  tumbled 
in  Charley,  with  the  same  air  as  he  would  have  pushed  his  ledger  into  its 
case  after  the  successful  adjustment  of  a balance.  After  rubbing  his  hands, 
and  giving  the  pavement  his  invariable  three  stamps,  he  skipped  in  himself. 

“ Three  cheers  for  Uncle  John!”  cried  one  of  Charley’s  friends,  stepping 
upon  a coach-block,  and  swinging  his  hat. 

“ Three  for  Charley  Murray!  ” 

“ Three  for  Charley’s  wife!” 

“ Three  for  the  honest  Irish  heart  of  the  woman  whose  first  cousin’s 
aunt’s  sister’s  niece’s  cousin’s  sister  is  the  moral  of  our  Charley ! ” 

And,  amid  all  this  pleasant  din,  the  coach  rattled,  with  its  happy  freight, 
away  from  the  magistrate’s  office. 

Chaptes  V.-~The  Case  put. 

“ There,”  said  Uncle  John,  a3  the  party  stood  surveying  the  cold, 
gravy-orusted  dinner  dishes,  in  the  twilight  in  Charley’s  house,  “ didn’t  1 
tell  you,  this  morning,  that  some  mischief  would  come  of  your  tardinesa. 
Now,  put  the  case ” 

“ Now,  just  be  quiet,  old  gentleman,”  said  Jane,  placing  her  hand  over 
his  mouth,  “ till  I have  done.  I have  two  or  three  cases  to  put  to  Charley, 
myselt.  How  is  it  now,  sir,  about  my  not  being  a street  wranderer,  with 
Clara  in  my  arms,  while  you  are  alive?” 

Bridget,  the  Irish  witness,  had  stepped  intuitively  into  the  absconded 
housemaid’s  place,  and  just  at  this  moment  she  brought  a lamp  in  each 
hand  into  the  room,  the  full  light  of  which  revealed  its  whole  interior  to 
the  opposite  neighbours.  By  the  manner  in  which  Charley  answered  his 
wife,  Prudence  was  scandalized  again — 

“ And  what,  Mr.  Charley,  do  you  think  of  the  bread  thrown  upon  the 
waters  now?” 

And  again — 

“And  what,”  retorted  Charley,  “of  the  dollar’s  worth  of  blarney  I 
bought?” 

And  again!  Prudence  could  stand  it  no  longer,  but  absolutely  closed 
her  own  shutters.  “ No  more  of  this  billing  and  cooing,’’  said  Uncle 
John,  “or  I shall  claim  my  share.  Be  half  as  prompt  in  business,  and  I 
shall  never  have  to  get  you  out  of  such  a scrape  again,  but  shall  have 
leisure  left  to  court  the  old  maid  opposite.” 

“ Old  maid!”  interrupted  Bridget.  “ Sure  her  own  woman  tould  me 
that  she  is  a widow  who  has  outlasted  four  husbands!” 

“ Oh,  thunder!  ’ shouted  Uncle  John,  “ what  a homicidal  vixen!” 

And  here  we  leave  the  happy  family  to  their  pleasant  evening,  crowned 
with  new  resolves — resolves  which,  we  shall  only  say,  have  been  about  as 
well  kept  as  human  resolutions  usually  are. 


LA  VENDETTA;  OR  THE  FEUD. 


Disobedience. 

“ It  is  six  o’clock,  and  Ginevra  is  not  yet  come  home!”  exclaimed  Bar- 
tholomeo. 

“ She  never  staid  so  late  before,”  replied  his  wife. 

The  two  old  people  looked  at  each  other  with  an  expression  of  uncom- 
mon anxiety.  Bartholomeo,  too  much  agitated  to  remain  still,  got  up  and 
walked  twice  up  and  down  the  room,  with  great  activity  for  a man  seventy- 
seven  years  old.  Owing  to  his  robust  constitution,  Piombo  had  altered  but 
little  since  hi3  arrival  in  Paris.  In  spite  of  his  unusual  height,  he  was  still 
perfectly  erect;  but  his  hair,  which  had  become  thin  and  white,  left  un- 
covered a large,  singularly  developed  skull,  which  conveyed  a strong 
impression  of  the  peculiarity  and  determined  firmness  of  his  character. 
The  mask  of  his  face  had  become  large,  and  retained  an  extremely  pale 
hue,  which  gave  it  a venerable  aspect.  All  his  features  were  marked  with 
deep  wrinkles.  The  most  fiery  passions  still  shone  in  the  preternatural 
brightness  of  his  eyes;  and  his  eyebrows,  which  had  not  yet  become 
utterly  white,  retained  their  terrible  nobility  of  expression.  The  general 
aspect  of  his  head  was  stern;  but  Bartholomeo  had  a sort  of  right  to 
appear  so.  His  goodness  and  gentleness  were  known  only  to  his  wife  and 
daughter;  for,  in  his  public  functions,  or  before  strangers,  he  never  laid 
aside  the  striking  dignity  with  which  time  had  invested  his  face  and 
figure.  He  had,  moreover,  a habit  of  contracting  his  bushy  eyebrows,  and 
deepening  the  wrinkles  of  his  forehead,  which,  together  with  the  stony 
stedfastness  of  his  look,  rendered  it  a difficult  matter  for  a stranger  to 
accost  him  without  embarrassment. 

During  the  course  of  his  political  career,  he  had  been  so  generally 
feared,  that  he  had  the  character  of  being  utterly  unsociable ; but  it  is  not 
difficult  to  explain  why  he  had  obtained  this  reputation.  The  life,  principles, 


and  unalterable  fidelity  of  Piombo  were  a silent  condemnation  of  the 
courtiers  among  whom  he  lived.  Bartholomeo  was  governed  by  the  most 
rigid  integrity.  In  spite  of  various  extremely  dedicate  missions  which  were 
confided  to  him,  and  which  would  have  proved  lucrative  speculations  to 
any  other,  he  was  not  poss<  n income  I rrelve 

thousand  francs.  If  it  is  remembered  with  what  extreme  liberality 
Napoleon  rewarded  such  of  his  faithful  followers  cs  chose  to  put  forward 
their  claims,  it  will  easily  be  seen  that  the  B . . a man  of 

very  uncommon  disinteri  stedness.  lie  even  owed  Ids  title  of  Baron  only 
to  the  necessity  under  which  Napoleon  had  felt  himself  of  bestow  ing  some 
distinction  of  rank  upon  his  secret  envoy  to  foreign  court.  Burtbolumeo 
had  always  professed  the  most  implacable  hatred  towards  the  traitors  by 
whom  Napoleon  was  surrounded,  and  he  was  the  man  who  was  reported  to 
have  risen  to  leave  the  Emperor’s  cabinet  council,  after  having  pointed  out 
to  him  three  men  that  he  advised  him  to  get  rid  of,  the  eve  of  the  day  on 
which  he  left  France,  for  his  famous  and  admirable  campaign  of  1814. 
Since  the  8th  July,  Bartholomeo  had  ceased  to  wear  the  decoration  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour.  In  short,  never  did  man  present  a more  perfect  type 
of  those  old  republicans,  incorruptible  friends  of  the  Empire,  who  were 
living  vestiges  of  the  two  most  energetic  governments  that  the  world  has 
ever  known.  If  the  Baron  di  Piombo  was  unpopular  with  certain  mere 
courtiers,  his  intimate  friends  were  such  men  as  Daru,  Drouet,  and  Carnot; 
and  as  for  the  rest  of  the  politicians  of  that  day,  especially  since  the  8th  of 
July,  he  cared  as  little  about  them  as  he  did  about  the  puffs  of  smoko 
which  he  drew  from  his  cigar. 

Napoleon’s  prophecy  had  been  made  good;  for  Piombo  had  bought  with 
the  moderate  sum  which  Madame,  the  Emperor’s  mother,  gave  him  for  his 
estate  in  Corsica,  the  old  mansion  of  the  Counts  de  Givry,  which  he  had 
not  altered  in  any  respect.  He  bad  only  inhabited  it,  indeed,  since  the 
catastrophe  of  Fontainebleau.  Like  all  people  of  simple  manners  and  high 
principles,  the  baron  and  his  wife  cared  little  for  ostentatious  splendour.  The 
lurniture  of  their  rooms  was  scanty,  and  chiefly  that  which  they  had  found 
in  the  mansion;  but  the  vast  apartments,  lofty  and  rather  bare,  the  huge 
looking-glasses,  surrounded  with  frames  whose  gilding  was  tarnished  and 
blackened  by  time — in  short,  the  whole  appearance  of  the  house,  was  in 
admirable  keeping  with  Bartholomeo  and  his  wile;  both  of  them  bearing 
in  their  whole  mode  of  being  the  stamp  of  times  of  almost  remote  antiquity. 
Under  the  Empire,  and  during  the  Hundred  Days,  Bartholemeo,  holding 
an  office  of  which  the  salary  was  very  considerable,  had  lived  in  a style 
of  great  magnificence;  but  it  was  rather  in  conformity  with  what  ho  con- 
sidered due  to  his  position  than  with  any  desire  of  display.  His  usual 
manner  of  living,  and  that  of  his  wife,  was  so  quiet  and  unostentatious, 
that  their  moderate  fortune  was  more  than  sufficient  for  their  wants.  In 
their  eyes,  Ginevra  alone  was  worth  the  treasures  of  the  universe.  She 
was  the  centre  of  their  happiness;  everything  was  subordinate  to  her 
wishes,  and  even  her  caprices;  her  word  was  the  law  of  the  houso.  When, 
in  the  month  of  May,  1814,  the  Baron  di  Piombo  resigned  his  office — dis- 
charged his  numerous  household,  and  shut  up  his  stables,  Ginevra  repressed 
and  felt  not  the  least  regret.  She  was  simple  and  unpretending,  hke 
her  parents.  Like  ail  great  minds,  her  luxuries  were  those  of  feeling  and 
sentiment;  and  her  happiness  was  in  solitude  and  industrious  occupation. 
Moreover,  these  three  beings  were  too  devotedly  attached  to  each  other 
to  set  much  store  by  the  mere  external  appearances  of  existence.  Ofcen, 
especially  since  the  second  fearful  fall  of  Napoleon,  Bartholomeo  and  his 
wife  passed  the  whole  evenings  listening  with  delight  to  Ginevra  playing 
on  the  piano  or  singing.  There  was  a whole  mystery  of  enjoyment  in  the 
smallest  word,  in  the  mere  presence  of  their  child.  Their  eyes  followed 
her  with  the  tenderest  anxiety.  They  heard  her  step  in  the  court-yard  in 
spite  of  its  lightness.  Like  lovers,  they  could  remain  all  three  silent  for 
hours  together,  comprehending  thus,  better  than  through  words  even,  the 
eloquent  expression  of  each  other’s  souls. 

This  profound  sentiment  was  absolutely  the  whole  existence  of  those  two 
old  people,  and  animated  their  every  thought.  Theirs  wus  not  three  human 
lives,  but  one,  which,  like  one  flame  on  a hearth,  divides  itself  into  three 
tongues  of  fire.  Sometimes  the  memory  of  the  magnificence  and  the  mis- 
fortunes of  Napoleon,  or  the  political  excitement  of  the  moment,  appeared 
to  obtain  the  ascendancy  over  this  constant  solicitude  of  the  two  old  people; 
but  it  was  because  Ginevra  shared  all  their  political  passions.  The 
intense  feeling  with  which  they  appeared  to  take  refuge  in  the  rich  heart 
of  their  only  child  was  very  natural.  Till  then  the  interests  of  publio  life 
had  absorbed  all  the  uncommon  energy  of  Piombo:  but,  in  giving  up  his 
political  pursuits,  the  Corsican  felt  the  necessity  of  pouring  all  the  intense 
power  of  his  character  into  the  last  interest  which  remained  to  him.  In 
addition,  too,  to  the  bond  which  alway  s unites  a father  and  mother  to  their 
daughter,  there  may  have  existed,  unknown  to  these  three  despotic  souls, 
another  powerful  reason  for  the  fanaticism  of  their  reciprocal  devotions. 
They  loved  each  other  with  the  most  undivided  affection.  Ginevra's  whole 
heart  was  her  father’s,  as  Piombo’s  was  hers.  And  if  it  bo  true  that  we 
attach  ourselves  more  powerfully  to  each  other  by  our  faults  than  by  our 
good  qualities,  Ginevra  had  a marvellous  sympathy  with  all  the  passionate 
elements  of  her  father’3  character.  From  these  proceeded  tlm  only  impr-i  - 
fection  in  this  triple  life.  Ginevra  was  i perious  in  her  will,  vindictive 
and  passionate,  as  Bartholomeo  had  been  in  his  youth.  The  Corsican  had 
taken  delight  in  developing  these  Avild  element.;  in  his  daughter’ ; heart, 
precisely  as  a lion  teaches  his  whelp  to  rush  upon  his  prey’.  But  this  sort 
of  apprenticeship  of  revenge  being  only  possible  at.  homo,  Ginevra  forgave 
her  tatBer  nothing,  and  be  wa3  invariably  compelled  to  yield  to  her. 
Piombo  considered  these  stern  quarrels  as  mere  childishness,  but  Ginevra 
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had  thus  acquired  the  habit  of  governing  her  parents.  In  the  midst  of 
these  storms  which  Bartholomeo  delighted  in  exeiting,  a single  word  of 
affection,  a look,  sufficed  to  subdue  their  excited  spirits,  and  they  were 
never  so  near  kissing  as  when  they  were  threatening  each  other.  For  the 
last  five  years,  however,  Ginevra,  become  wiser  than  her  father,  invariably 
avoided  scenes  of  that  sort.  Her  devoted  attachment  to  her  parents,  and 
the  tenderness  which  pervaded  her  whole  disposition,  had  got  the  better  of 
her  high  temper.  Nevertheless,  a great  evil  had  resulted  from  all  this. 
Ginevra  lived  with  her  father  and  mother  upon  a footing  of  equality,  always 
to  be  deprecated.  In  short,  to  give  the  full  description  of  the  change 
which  these  three  persons  had  undergone  since  their  arrival  in  Paris,  we 
null  only  add,  that  Piombo  and  his  wife  being  entirely  without  education, 
had  allowed  Ginevra’s  studies  to  proceed  entirely  according  to  her' own 
inclination.  Under  the  impulse  of  girlish  caprice,  she  had  learnt  and  left 
many  things  by  turns — taking  up  and  then  forsaking  one  pursuit  after 
another — till  painting  became  her  predominant  passion.  She  had  more 
sentiment  than  knowledge  in  music;  but  her  natural  powers  would  have 
sufficed  for  everything.  Everything  that  she  did  was  full  of  soul ; and  she 
would  have  been  a most  accomplished  creature  if  she  had  had  a mother 
competent  to  directing  her  studies,  and  who  would  have  instructed  her  so 
as  to  bring  into  harmonious  and  steady  action  the  great  gifts  with  which 
nature  had  so  lavishly  endowed  her.  Her  graces  were  innate,  and  her 
defects  arose  from  the  fatal  training  which  the  Corsican  father  had  taken 
pleasure  in  given  her. 

After  having  for  a long  time  made  the  boards  of  the  fioor  creak  under 
his  heavy  tread,  the  old  man  rang  the  bell.  A servant  appeared. 

“ Go  and  meet  Mademoiselle  Ginevra,”  said  he. 

“ I have  always  regretted  the  loss  of  our  carriage  for  her,”  observed  the 
baroness. 

“ She  would  not  have  it,”  replied  Piombo,  looking  at  his  wife,  who, 
accustomed  .3  the  part  of  passive  obedience,  cast  down  her  eyes.  The 
baroness  was  nearly  seventy  years  old.  She  was  tall,  thin,  pale,  and 
wrinkled,  and  bore  a marvellous  resemblance  to  those  old  women  which 
Schnetz  and  Fleury  introduce  in  all  their  pictures  of  Italian  scenes.  She 
was  almost  always  silent,  and  she  might  have  been  taken  for  a second 
Mistress  Handy,  if  every  now  and  then  a word,  a look,  a movement  had 
not  testified  that  her  feelings  retained  all  the  strength  and  freshness  of 
(heir  youth.  Her  dress,  wholly  free  from  all  attempt  at  elegance,  was  for 
the  most  part  dowdy,  and  she  habitually  remained  sunk  in  a large  arm- 
chair, reposing  like  another  Sultana  Valicle,  expecting  or  admiring 
Ginevra,  her  pride,  and  her  life.  The  beauty,  the  dress,  the  grace  of  her 
daughter,  had  become  hers.  All  went  well  with  her  when  Ginevra  was 
pleased.  Her  hair  had  become  white,  and  one  or  two  thin  locks  of  it 
always  fell  over  her  pale  and  wrinkled  forehead,  and  down  her  hollow 
cheeks. 

“ It  is  nearly  a month  now  since  Ginevra  has  taken  to  returning  late.” 

“John  will  not  go  quick  enough,”  exclaimed  the  impatient  old  man; 
then  abruptly  crossing  the  breast  of  his  blue  coat,  he  seized  his  hat  and 
pulled  it  over  his  forehead,  took  his  cane,  and  went  off. 

“ You  will  not  have  far  to  go,”  cried  his  wife  after  him. 

Accordingly  the  outer  gate  had  just  closed,  when  the  old  mother  heard 
the  rustling  of  Ginevra’s  silk  dress  as  she  crossed  the  courtyard.  Bar- 
tholomeo suddenly  reappeared,  bearing  in  triumph,  and  as  if  she  had  been 
as  light  a3  a feather,  his  daughter,  who  struggled  in  his  arms. 

“Here  she  is,  La  Ginevra,  La  Ginevrettina,  La  Ginevrina,  La  Ginevro- 
la,  La  Ginevretta,  La  Ginevra  bella!” 

“Father,  you  hurt  me!”  she  exclaimed,  at  length. 

Immediately  she  was  respectfully  set  down  upon  the  floor.  She  shook 
her  head  gracefully,  to  let  her  mother  know  that  it  was  a joke,  and  to 
comfort  her,  for  she  was  already  beginning  to  be  alarmed.  The  pale  and 
laded  countenance  of  the  baroness  resumed  its  usual  aspect,  and  was 
brightened  for  a moment  as  if  bj'  magic  with  a ray  of  cheerful  gaiety. 
Piombo  was  rubbing  his  hands  violently,  which  wa3  the  most  infallible 
symptom  of  his  delight.  He  had  acquired  that  habit  at  court,  whenever  he 
saw  Napoleon  in  a passion  with  such  of  his  generals  or  ministers  as  did 
not  serve  him  well,  or  had  committed  some  fault.  All  the  muscles  of  his 
face  had  relaxed  from  their  habitual  severity,  and  the  smallest  wrinkle  on 
his  forehead  was  expressive  of  benevolence.  These  two  people  at  this 
moment  resembled  exactly  a couple  of  drooping  plants  reviving  under  the 
genial  influence  of  a few  drops  of  water. 

“ Come  to  supper,  to  supper!”  cried  Piombo,  and  he  presented  his  large 
hand  to  Ginevra,  calling  her,  “ Signora  Piombella,”  which  was  another 
indication  of  the  highest  good-humour.  Ginevra  turned  on  him  her 
sweetest  look.  - .y. 

“ I’ll  tell  you,  what,”  said  Piombo  to  her  as  they  left  the  table,  “your 
mother  observes  that  for  the  last  month  you  have  stayed  much  later  than 
usual  at  the  drawing  gallery;  it  seems  that  painting  is  going  to  take  our 
place.”  r 

“ Oh,  father !’.’ 

“ No  doubt  Ginevra  is  preparing  some  surprise  for  us,”  said  her  mother. 

“And  are  you  going  to  bring  me  a picture?”  exclaimed  Piombo,  clapping 
hie  bands  with  delight. 

“ Yes,  I am  Very  much  engrossed  at  the  drawing  school,”  answered  she. 

“ What  is  the  ma!  er,  Ginevra?  you  turn  pale!”  said  her  mother. 

“ No!”  exclaimed  the  young  girl,  with  a resolute  gesture;  “No!  it  shall 
not  be  said  that  Ginevra  Pioml  > has  lied  once  in  her  life!” 

At  this  singular  exclamatk;;  Piombo  and  his  wife  looked  at  their 
daughter  in  astonishment. 


“I  love  a young  man,”  added  she,  in  a faltering  voioe;  and  then,  without 
daring  to  look  at  her  parents,  she  drooped  her  large  eyelids,  as  if  to  veil 
the  fire  of  her  eyes. 

“Is  he  a prince  of  the  blood  royal?”  ironically  asked  her  father. 

The  tone  of  Piombo’s  voice  made  both  the  mother  and  daughter 
tremble. 

“No,  father,”  replied  she,  timidly;  “he  is  a young  man  without  for- 
tune.” 

“ Indescribably  handsome,  then,  of  course.” 

“ lie  is  very  unfortunate.” 

“ What  is  his  business?” 

“He  was  the  companion  and  friend  of  Labedoyere.  He  was  proscribed, 

and  without  refuge.  M.  Servin  concealed  him;  and— and ” 

“ Servin  is  a good  fellow,  and  has  done  right,”  exclaimed  Piombo;  “but 
you  do  wrong,  my  daughter,  to  love  any  other  man  but  your  father.” 

“ It  was  not  in  my  power  not  to  love  him,”  replied  Ginevra,  gently. 

“ I did  flatter  myself,”  continued  her  father,  “ that  [my  Ginevra  would 
have  been  faithful  to  me  till  my  death;  that  my  love,  and  that  of  her 
mother,  would  have  sufficed  her,  and  that  our  tenderness  would  have  en- 
countered no  rival  in  her  heart.” 

“Did  I ever  reproach  you  for  your  fanatical  attachment  to  Napoleon?” 
said  Ginevra;  “ have  you  loved  nothing  but  me?  Have  not  you  been  whole 
months  away  on  missions  and  embassies,  and  have  I not  borne  these 
separations  with  courage?  There  are  certain  necessities  to  which  one 
must  submit.” 

“ Ginevra!” 

“ No,  you  do  not  love  me  for  myselt,  and  your  reproaches  betray  the 
most  intense  selfishness.” 

“What!  do  you  accuse  your  father’s  love?”  exclaimed  Piombo,  with 
flashing  eyes. 

“Father!  I will  never  accuse  you,”  replied  Ginevra,  more  gently  than 
her  trembling  mother  anticipated.  “ You  arc  right  in  your  selfishness,  as 
I am  in  my  love.  I call  Heaven  to  witness  that  no  daughter  ever  fulfilled 
more  scrupulously  her  duty  towards  her  parents.  I have  never  felt  any- 
thing but  the  blessed  privilege  of  affection,  where  many  are  compelled  by 
a mere  sense  of  moral  obligation.  For  fifteen  years  I have  not  stirred 
from  benoath  your  protecting  wings,  and  it  has  been  a pure  delight  to  mo 
thus  far  to  have  made  your  days  happy';  and  must  I necessarily  he  un- 
grateful now,  because  I surrender  myself  to  the  power  of  love,  and  wish  to 
marry?” 

“ So  you  reckon  mutual  debts  with  your  father,  Ginevra?”  replied  the 
old  man,  in  a sinister  tone.  There  was  a terrible  pause,  which  no  one 
dared  to  break.  At  length,  Bartholomeo  interrupted  the  silence  by 
exclaiming,  in  a voice  of  agony,  “Oh,  stay  with  us!  stay!  unmarried, 
stay  by  thy  old  father!  I cannot  bear  to  see  thee  love  another,  Ginevra! 
Thou  wilt  not  have  long  to  wait  for  thy  freedom!” 

“ But,  father,  do  remember,  that  we  shall  not  leave  you — that  we  shall 
be  two  instead  of  one,  to  love  and  cherish  you,  and  that  you  will  thus  know 
to  whose  protection  you  leave  me  at  last.  You  will  be  doubly  loved  by  me 
and  him — by  him,  who  is  my  other  self— by  me,  who  am  all  his.” 

“Oh,  Ginevra,  Ginevra!”  exclaimed  the  Corsican,  clenching  his  hands, 
‘ why  did  you  not  marry  when  Napoleon  had  accustomed  me  to  the 
thought  by  presenting  to  you  dukes  and  counts?” 

“They  loved  me  at  the  word  of  command,”  said  the  young  girl, 
“ besides,  I would  not  leave  you,  and  they  would  have  taken  me  away 
with  them.” 

“You  would  not  leave  us!”  said  Piombo;  “but  marrying  is  leaving  us, 
for  I know  you,  my  child;  you  will  care  for  us  no  more.  Maria!”  added 
he,  looking  at  his  wife,  who  remained  motionless  and  stupified;  “Maria, 
we  have  lost  our  child!  she  is  going  to  be  married!” 

The  old  man  sat  down,  after  raising  his  hands,  as  if  to  invoke  the  blessing 
of  Heaven,  and  remained  bowed  down  as  though  with  the  weight  of  his 
sorrow.  Ginevra  saw  her  father’s  emotion,  and  the  moderation  of  his  ex- 
pressions touched  her  heart.  She  had  expected  a storm  of  furious  passion, 
but  she  had  not  prepared  herself  for  tenderness  and  mildness. 

“ Father,”  stud  she,  in  the  most  touching  voico,  “ your  Ginevra  will 
never  forsake  you;  but,  oh!  do  love  her  a little  for  herself.  If  you  knew 
how  he  loves  me — he  would  never  afflict  me  thus.” 

“ Comparisons  already !”  cried  Piombo,  in  a fearful  tone.  “ No,  I never 
can  endure  the  thought.  If  he  loved  thee  as  thou  deservest  it  would  kill 
me;  and  if  he  did  not  love  thee  so,  I would  murder  him!”  And  Piombo’s 
hands,  lips,  and  body  shook  and  quivered,  while  his  eyes  flashed  lightning. 
Ginevra  alone  could  meet  such  looks,  for  then  her  eyes  returned  tbeir  fire, 
and  the  daughter  was  the  living  reflection  of  the  father. 

“Who  is  worthy  of  loving  thee?”  said  he;  “ to  be  thy  father  is  infinite 
happiness — who  shall  deserve  to  be  thy  husband?” 

“He,”  said  Ginevra;  “he,  of  whom  I feel  myself  unworthy.” 

“He!”  mechanically  repeated  Piombo;  “ and  who  is  lief’ 

“ The  man  I love.” 

“ How  can  he  yet  know  thee  well  enough  to  worship  thee  as  he  should?” 
“ But,  father,”  replied  Ginevra,  giving  way  to  a movement  of  nervous 

impatience,  “ even  if  he  did  not  love  roe,  if  I love  him ” 

“ You  do  love  him,  then?”  exclaimed  Piombo. 

Ginevra  gently  bowed  her  head. 

“ Better  than  you  love  us?” 

“ There  is  no  comparing  the  two  feelings,’’  answered  she. 

“ Then  one  is  stronger  than  the  other?”  persisted  Piombo. 

“ I believe  so,”  said  Ginevra. 
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" You  shall  not  marry  him!” 

This  furious  exclamation  shook  the  windows. 
il  I shall  marry  him,”  quietly  retorted  Ginevra. 

“Good  God!”  cried  the  terrified  mother;  “how  will  this  quarrel  end? 
Santa  Virginel  come  between  them!” 

The  baron,  who  was  striding  up  and  down  the  room,  now  came  and  sat 
down.  An  icy  sternness  darkened  his  countenance;  he  looked  steadily  at 
his  daughter,  and  said  to  her,  in  a low  and  mournful  voice;  “ No,  Ginevra, 
you  will  not  marry  him.  Do  not,  oh  do  not,  say  yes  to  me  again  to-night. 
Let  me,  at  least,  believe  the  contrary.  Wouldst  thou  see  thy  old  father 
on  his  knees,  with  his  white  hairs  bowed  before  thee?  I will  implore 
thee!”  1 

“ Ginevra  Piombo,  ’ said  she,  “ does  not  promise  and  break  her  word.  I 
am  your  daughter.” 

“After  all,”  said  the  baroness,  “she  is  right.  Women  come  into  the 
World  to  marry.” 

“&o  you  encourage  her  disobedience?” 

“ To  refuse  submission  to  an  unjust  demand,  is  not  disobedience,” 
replied  Ginevra. 

‘ A demand  of  your  father’s,  my  daughter, cannot  be  unjust.  My  child! 
why  do  you  judge  me?  The  invisible  repugnance  I have  to  this  union  may 
be  a warning  from  above.  Perhaps  I am  w arding  off  misfortune  from 
you.” 

M The  only  misfortune  possible  now  would  be  his  not  loving  me.” 

“ Again  him  l For  ever  him  1” 

“Yes,  for  ever!”  replied  she.  “He  is  my  life,  my  joy,  my  soul!  and  even 
if  I were  to  obey  you,  my  heart  would  remain  filled  with  him  alone.” 

“ So,  then,  you  love  us  no  more!”  said  Piombo. 

“ Oh!”  exclaimed  Ginevra,  with  a movement  of  the  head,  expressive  of 
denial. 

“Well,  then,  forget  him  for  awhile,  ^Remain  with  us  now.  When  we 
are  dead,  then— then — you  understand— — ” 

“Father,  do  you  want  to  make  me  wish  your  death?”  exclaimed 
Ginevra. 

‘I  shall  outlive  thee;  for  children  who  honour  not  their  parents,  die 
early,  and  die  miserably!”  retorted  her  father,  driven  to  the  last  degree  of 
exasperation. 

“ So  much  the  more  reason  for  marrying  at  once,  and  being  happy  in 
the  meantime!”  she  replied,  coolly. 

Her  self-possession  and  obstinate  determination  completed  the  bewilder- 
ment of  Piombo;  the  blood  rushed  violently  to  his  head,  and  his  face 
became  purple.  His  aspect  wa3  really  terrible.  Ginevra  shuddered;  3he 
sprang  like  a bird  upon  her  father’s  knees,  and  throwing  her  arms  with  the 
utmost  tenderness  round  his  neck,  she  kissed  his  face  and  hair,  exclaiming, 
Oh,  let  me,  let  me  die  first!  for  I never  could  survive  thee,  my  dear,  dear 
father!”  3 

“Oh,  my  Ginevra!  my  mad  Ginevra!  my  darling  Ginevretta!”  replied 
Piombo,  whose  fury  melted  under  her  caresses  like  ice  in  the  sun. 

“It  was  time  to  have  done,  indeed!”  cried  the  baroness,  in  a voioe  of 
terror. 

“Poor  mamma!” 

“ Ah,  Ginevrettai  Ginevra  bella!”  and  the  father  played  with  hi  a daa;gh 
ter  as  with  a child  of  six  years  old,  unfastening  the  beautiful  billowy  trea  ses 
of  her  hair,  and  dandling  her  on  his  knees.  The  expression  of  his  tendi  ;r- 
ness  for  her  was  almost  like  insanity.  Presently  Ginevra  began  to  sco  Id 
while  she  coaxed  him,  and  sought  to  obtain  jestingly  and  with  the  mast 
winning  entreaties  permission  for  Louis  to  present  himself  at  the  houss-; 
but  her  father,  jestingly  too,  persisted  in  his  refusal.  She  went  away  ami 
pouted,  came  back,  left  him,  and  pouted  again;  but  at  the  end  of  the  oven.'- 
mg  she  congratulated  herself  upon  having  at  least  impressed  upon  her 
father  her  love  for  Louis,  and  the  possibility  of  her  soon  marrying.  The 
next  day  she  spoke  no  more  of  her  attachment.  She  went  late  t’  o the 
drawing  gallery,  and  returned  early.  She  became  more  caressing  i\a  her 
manner  to  her  father  than  she  had  ever  been,  and  appeared  grateful  to-  him 
for  the  consent  which  his  silence  seemed  to  imply  to  her  marriage.  I)  i the 
evening  she  would  sing  and  often  exclaim.,  “That  duet  wants  a n tan’s 
yoice!’  She  was  an  Italian — which  is  saying  everything.  At  the  end  of 
a week  her  mother  beckoned  her,  and  when  she  came,  whispered  in  Ter 
ear,  “ I have  brought  your  father  to  consent  to  his  coming  here.” 

Ginevra  jumped  for  joy  like  a child.  “Oh,  mother!  oh,  how  happy  you 
make  me!” 

That  day,  therefore,  Ginevra  had  the  happiness  to  return  home  lean  ing 
on  Louis’s  arm;  it  was  only  the  second  time  that  the  poor  officer  had  vi  in- 
tured  from  his  hiding  place  into  the  streets.  The  unremitting  solicitatio  ns 
which  Ginevra  caused  to  be  made  to  the  Duke  de  Feltre,  then  secretary  , of 
war,  had  been  crowned  with  complete  success.  Louis  had  been  restore  d 
to  the  position  of  an  officer  eligible  for  future  service,  which  was  already  a 
great  step  towards  more  prosperous  prospects.  The  young  chief-of-bat- 
talion,  being  informed  by  his  mistress  of  all  the  difficulties  which  attended 
his  introduction  to  the  baron,  did  not  dare  to  confess  how  much  he  feared 
lest  he.  should  not  please  him.  This  young  man,  so  full  of  fortitude  in 
adversity  and  of  courage  in  action,  actually  trembled  when  he  thought  of 
nis  first  entrance  into  Piombo’s  drawing  room.  Ginevra  perceived  his 
emotion,  and  guessing  its  cause,  it  was  to  her  an  additional  proof  of  his 
love. 

“How  pale  you  are!”  said  she,  when  they  arrived  at  the  door  of  the 
house. 

“ Ob,  Ginevra,  if  it  was  only  to  me  a question  of  life  J” 


Bartholomeo  had  no  doubt  been  prepared  by  his  wife  for  the  formal 
introduction  of  Ginevra’s  lover,  for  when  he  heard  bis  daughter’s  step  be 
did  not  go  to  meet  her,  but  remained  plunged  in  the  arm-chair  which  he 
usually  occupied.  He  was  gloomy,  and  the  sternness  of  bis  brow  had 
something  icy  in  it. 

“ Father,”  Baid  Ginevra,  “ I bring  you  one  you  will  I am  sure  be  glad  to 
see.  This  is  Monsieur  Louis,  who  fought  within  four  steps  of  the  Emperor 
at  Waterloo.” 

The  Baron  di  Piombo  rose,  cast  a sidelong  glance  at  Louis,  and  said  in  a 
sarcastic  tone,  “You  wear  no  order,  sir!” 

“I  never  wear  my  Legion  of  Honour,”  timidly  replied  Louis,  who 
remained  humbly  standing. 

Ginevra,  pained  by  her  father’s  want  of  courtesy,  pushed  forward  a 
chair.  The  officer’s  answer  satisfied  the  old  follower  of  Napoleon. 
Madame  Piombo,  perceiving  that  her  husband’s  eyebrows  were  resuming 
their  natural  position,  ventured  to  observe,  “ The  gentleman’s  likeness  to 
Nina  Porta  is  wonderful.  Does  it  strike  you  that  he  has  completely  the 
Porta  countenance?” 

“ That  is  not  altogether  unnatural,”  replied  the  young  man,  upon  whom 
the  flaming  eyes  of  Piombo  were  fastened;  “Nina  Porta  was  my  sister.” 

“ Thou  art  Luigi  Porta!”  said  the  old  man,  in  an  almost  inaudible  voioe, 
but  with  a terrific  look. 

“ Yes.” 

Bartholomeo  Piombo  rose;  he  tottered,  and  was  obliged  to  lean  upon  a 
chair.  He  looked  at  his  wife.  Maria  Piombo  came  to  him,  and  both  of  them 
left  the  room  arm  in  arm,  in  silence,  abandoning  their  daughter  with  an 
expression  of  horror. 

Luigi  Porta,  perfectly  stupified,  looked  at  Ginevra;  she  had  become  ae 
white  as  a marble  statue,  and  remained  standing  with  her  eyes  riveted  on 
the  door  throtigh  which  her  father  and  mother  had  disappeared.  There 
was  something  so  awful  in  their  silent  departure,  that  she  felt  seized  with 
terror,  and  probably  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  experienced  the  sentiment 
of  fear.  She  clasped  her  hands,  and  pressing  them  convulsively  together, 
exclaimed  in  a voice  so  low  and  broken  that  none  but  a lover’s  ear  would 
have  distinguished  the  words — “Oh,  Godl  what  misery  in  one  single 
word !” 

“ I am  only  surprised,  Ginevra,  because  you  appear  terrified.  But  in  the 
name  of  our  love,  what  have  I said?”  asked  Luigi  Porta, 

“ My  father,”  replied  she,  “ has  never  spoken  to  me  of  our  deplorable 
history,  and  I was  too  young  when  I left  Corsica  to  know  it.” 

“Is  it  possible  that  our  families  were  enemies?”  asked  Luigi,  trembling. 

“ Yes ; 1 have  learnt  by  questioning  my  mother,  that  the  Portas  had 
murdlfired  my  brothers  and  burnt  our  house,  and  my  father  massacred  their 
whole  family.  How  did  you  suvvive? — you,  whom  he  thought  he  had  tied 
to  a bedpost  before  setting  fire  to  the  house?” 

“I  do  not  know,”  replied  Luigi;  “ at  six  years  old  I was  taken  to  Genoa, 
to  the  house  of  an  old  man  named  Colonna,  No  account  of  my  family  was 
ever  given  me.  I only  knew  that  I was  an  orphan,  without  fortune,  and 
that  Colonna  was  my  guardian.  I bore  his  name  until  I entered  the 
service,  when  it  became  necessary  to  prove  who  I was,  and  only  then  the 
old  Colonna  informed  me  that,  insignificant  as  I was,  and  hardly  emerging 
from  childhood,  I yet  had  enemies.  He  advised  me  never  to  bear  any 
name  but  that  of  Luigi  in  order  to  escape  thern,  and  I have  always  done 
so.” 

“Go,  go,  Luigi!”  exclaimed  Ginevra,  “I  will  go  with  you.  As  long 
as  you  are  under  my  father’s  roof  you  are  safe;  but  take  good  heed  to 
yourself  for  as  soon  a3  you  leave  its  shelter  you  will  be  surrounded  with 
peril.  My  father  has  two  Corsicans  in  his  service,  and  if  he  does  not  him- 
self attempt  your  life,  they  will.” 

“ Ginevra,”  said  he,  “is  this  hereditary  hatred  to  come  between  ua?” 

The  young  girl  smiled  sadly,  and  drooped  her  head.  She  presently 
raised  it  proudly  and  gaid,  “ Oh,  Louis,  I must  feel  very  strong  in  the 
purity  and  truth  of  our  sentiments  to  walk  without  faltering  in  the  path 
that  lies  before  me;  but  life  and  life-long  happiness  depends  upon  it.  Does 
it  not?” 

Luigi  answered  only  with  a smile  and  a pressure  of  her  hand.  The 
young  girl  understood  that  none  but  a deep  and  sincere  affection  would 
thus  disdain  the  vulgarity  of  mere  protestation  at  such  a moment.  The 
calm,  conscientious  expression  in  Louis’s  countenance  spoke  eloquently  of 
the  strength  and  constancy  of  his  feelings.  The  destiny  of  the  young 
couple  was  sealed  in  that  instant.  Ginevra  foresaw  that  she  would  be 
called  upon  to  encounter  immense  difficulties ; but  the  idea  of  abandoning 
her  lover,  which  might,  perhaps,  for  an  instant  have  crossed  her  mind, 
vanished  from  it  for  ever — she  was  his  henceforward  in  life  and  in  death. 
She  suddenly  and  with  rapid  energy  hurried  him  from  the  house,  and  only 
left  him  when  they  reached  that  where  Monsieur  Servin  had  taken  a small 
lodging  for  him.  When  Ginevra  returned  home,  she  had  acquired  that 
species  of  serenity  which  a determined  resolution  almost  always  imparts. 
No  alteration  in  her  manner  betrayed  her  anxiety;  she  directed  towards 
her  father  and  mother,  whom  she  found  ready  to  sit  down  to  table,  looks 
free  from  all  defiance,  and  full  only  of  love  and  gentleness.  She  saw  that 
her  aged  mother  had  been  weeping,  and  the  redness  of  her  poor  withered 
eyelids  struck  upon  her  heart,  though  she  mastered  her  emotions.  Piombo, 
silent  and  gloomy,  seemed  a prey  to  grief  too  violent  and  too  concentrated 
to  admit  of  expression  in  ordinary  words  or  signs.  The  servants  placed 
the  dinner  on  the  table,  but  nobody  touched  it.  Tho  loathing  for  food  is 
one  of  the  symptoms  which  betray  the  great  emotion  of  the  heart.  They  all 
rose  without  having  addressed  a single  word  to  each  other — everything 
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had  passed  in  dumb  show.  When  Ginevra  was  seated  between  her  father 
and  mother  in  their  great  gloomy,  solemn  drawing  room,  Piombo 
endeavoured  to  speak,  but  found  no  voice.  He  rose  to  walk,  but  his 
strength  failed  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  sit  down.  He  rung  the  bell. 
“John,”  said  he  to  the  servant,  “light  the  lire;  I am  cold.” 

Ginevra  shuddered;  she  looked  at  her  father  with  anxiety.  His  internal 
struggles  must  have  been  frightful,  for  his  face  was  convulsed.  Ginevra 
knew  the  full  extent  of  the  danger  which  threatened  her,  but  she  did  not 
tremble;  while  the  occasional  glances  which  Bartholomeo  cast  upon  his 
daughter  3eemed  to  indicate  that  at  this  instant  he  dreaded  the  violence  of 
character  which  he  had  himself  so  madly  fostered.  Between  them  every- 
thing was  sure  to  come  to  extremes ; and  the  apprehension  of  the  change 
which  might  take  place  in  the  sentiments  of  the  father  and  child  gave  an 
expression  of  terror  to  the  countenance  of  the  baroness. 

“ Ginevra,”  at  length  said  Piombo,  without  daring  to  look  at  her,  “ you 
love  the  enemy  of  your  family.” 

“ It  is  true,”  she  replied. 

“ You  must  choose  between  him  and  us;  our  vendetta  is  part  of  ourselves 
— who  does  not  espouse  my  quarrel  is  none  of  mine.” 

“ My  choice  is  made,”  said  she,  with  a tone  of  perfect  composure. 

The  apparent  calmness  of  the  young  girl  decided  Bartholomeo. 

“Oh,  my  beloved  child  1”  he  exclaimed,  while  the  first  and  only  tears 
that  he  shed  in  all  his  life  rushed  into  his  eyes. 

“ I shall  6e  his  wife,”  abruptly  interrupted  Ginevra, 

Bartholc  meo  became  dizzy  for  a moment;  but  recovering  his  self- 
possession  replied,  “ Not  during  my  life-time,  for  I shall  never  consent  to 
it.” 

Ginevra  remained  silent. 

The  baron  continued,  “ Do  you  reflect,  do  you  remember  that  Luigi  is 
the  son  of  your  brother’s  murderer?” 

“ He  was  but  six  years  old  when  the  crime  was  committed— he  is 
innocent  of  it,”  replied  she. 

“ A Porta!”  exclaimed  Bartholomeo, 

“Well,  even  so;  how  is  it  possible  that  1 should  sympathise  in  this 
hatred?”  vehemently  retorted  the  young  girl.  “Did  you  bring  me  up  in 
the  belief  that  a Porta  must  inevitably  be  a monster?  How  was  I to  know 
that  he  alone  remained  of  all  whom  you  massacred?  Is  it  not  more  natural 
and  fitting  that  you  should  give  up  your  vendettas  than  I my  love?” 

“ A Porta!”  reiterated  Piombo;  “ why,  if  his  father  had  found  thee  in 
thy  bed  thou  wouldst  not  be  now  alive — he  would  have  slaughtered  thee  a 
hundred  times  over,  ere  spared  thee  once.” 

“ Possibly  so,”  replied  she,  “ but  his  son  has  given  me  more  than  life ; 
the  sight  of  him  is  a happiness  without  which  life  itself  has  now  become 
nothing  to  me.  He  has  taught  me  to  feel.  I may  have  seen  finer  faces 
than  his,  but  none  that  ever  had  such  a charm  for  me;  1 may  have  heard 
voices — no,  no,  never  any  half  so  enchanting.  He  loves  me — I shall  be  his 
wife.” 

“ Never!”  shouted  Piombo  with  the  most  furious  violence,  and  springing 
from  his  seat — “ I would  rather  see  thee  dead,  Ginevra.” 

He  strode  to  and  fro  through  the  room,  uttering  at  intervals  broken 
sentences,  which  expressed  the  tempestuous  agitation  of  his  feelings. 

“ Perhaps  you  flatter  yourself  that  you  will  get  the  better  of  me.  You 
are  mistaken.  No  Porta  shall  ever  be  my  son-in-law.  Such  is  my  decree. 
Let  there  be  an  end  of  this  henceforward.  I am  Bartholomeo  di  Piombo. 
Do  you  hear  me,  Ginevra?” 

“Do  you  attach  any  mysterious  significance  to  those  words?”  asked  she 
coldly. 

“Yes;  they  signify  that  I carry  a dagger,  and  that  I fear  no  man.” 
te  Very  well,”  said  she,  “ I am  Ginevra  di  Piombo,  and  I declare  to  you 
that  in  six  months  I shall  be  the  wife  of  Luigi  Porta.”  Then,  after  a 
frightful  pause,  she  deliberately  added — “ You  are  a tyrant  father!” 
Bartholomeo  clenched  his  fists,  and  striking  the  marble  chimney  piece, 
muttered  in  a voice  almost  choked  with  rage,  “Ah!  we  are  in  Paris!” 

He  then  became  silent,  folded  his  arms,  bowed  his  head  upon  his  breast, 
and  did  not  utter  another  word  during  the  whole  evening.  The  young 
girl  assumed  the  most  perfect  indifference  of  manner.  After  having 
declared  her  intentions,  she  went  to  the  piano  and  sung  and  played  some 
exquisite  pieces  of  music  with  an  ease  and  expression  which  showed  the 
most  complete  sang  froid,  and  seemed  like  a triumph  over  her  father,  whose 
countenance  remained  dark  and  threatening.  The  old  man  felt  this  insult 
severely ; but  he  was  at  this  moment  reaping  the  bitter  fruit  of  the  educa- 
tion he  had  given  his  daughter.  Respect  is  a protection  both  to  the  parent 
and  child.  It  saves  the  one  from  sorrow,  the  other  from  remorse.  The 
next  day,  when  Ginevra  was  going  at  the  usual  hour  to  the  drawing  gal- 
lery, she  found  the  door  of  the  house  fastened.  The  porter  had  received 
orders  from  Bartholomeo  not  to  let  his  daughter  out.  Ginevra  soon  in- 
vented means  of  letting  Luigi  Porta  know  the  harshness  to  which  she  was 
subjected.  A chambermaid,  who  could  not  read,  contrived  to  carry  to  the 
young  officer  a letter  Ginevra  wrote  him.  During  five  days  the  lovers 
corresponded  by  means  of  that  ingenuity  which  at  twenty  is  always  fertile 
in  resources.  The  father  and  daughter  seldom  spoke  to  each  other;  an 
element  of  hatred  rankled  at  the  bottom  of  their  hearts.  They  were  both 
miserable;  but  their  pride  induced  them  to  suffer  without  complaint.  It 
seemed  as  though  they  had  tested  the  strength  of  the  bonds  that  united 
them,  and  endeavoured  in  vain  to  break  them  asunder.  No  tender  feeling 
softened  or  brightened  the  countenance  of  Piombo  now  when  he  gazed  at 
his  Ginevra,  and  the  young  girl’s  eyes  had  something  wild  and  almost 
fierce  when  they  turned  'upon^her  father.  Her  innocent  brow  was  over- 


clouded with  care,  and  though  anticipations  of  happiness  did  sometimes 
visit  her  imagination,  the  cold  shadow  of  remorse  was  already  falling  upon 
her,  and  it  was  no  difficult  matter  to  see  that  she  never  would  enjoy  a 
moment’s  peace,  even  in  the  possession  of  a happiness  which  was  to  destroy 
that  of  her  parents.  But  with  Bartholomeo,  as  with  his  daughter,  the 
native  kindness  of  the  natural  disposition  was  destined  to  be  overcome  by 
prido,  and  that  species  of  rancorous  enmity  peculiar  to  the  Corsican  race. 

In  fact,  they  naturally  encouraged  each  other  in  their  ill  feelings,  and 
obstinately  closed  their  eyes  to  the  consequences  of  their  conduct — per- 
haps, too,  each  flattered  themselves  that  the  other  would  sooner  or  later 
yield. 

On  Ginevra’s  birth-day,  her  mother,  in  despair  at  this  prolonged  discus- 
sion, which  was  every  day  assuming  a more  disastrous  character,  deter- 
mined to  make  some  effort  at  a reconciliation  between  the  father  and  the 
daughter  by  means  of  the  affectionate  associations  of  the  day.  They  were 
all  three  together  in  Bartholomeo’s  room,  but  Ginevra,  guessing  her 
mother’s  intention  by  the  anxiety  and  uncertainty  expressed  in  her  coun- 
tenance, smiled  sadly,  and  sat  in  ominous  silence.  At  this  moment  a ser- 
vant announced  two  lawyers,  who  entered.  Bartholomeo  looked  steadfastly 
at  these  two  legal  gentlemen,  whose  very  faces,  stamped  with  a sort  of 
technical  formality,  must  have  been  highly  displeasing  at  first  sight  to 
persons  of  such  passionate  temperament  as  the  three  principal  actors  in 
this  scene.  The  old  man  turned  with  anxiety  towards  his  daughter,  upon 
whose  countenance  an  expression  of  satisfaction  and  a triumphant  smile 
made  him  anticipate  some  catastrophe.  He  immediately  retrenched  him- 
self, like  a savage,  behind  an  affected  indifference.  His  face  became 
perfectly  rigid  and  immoveable,  and  he  looked  at  the  two  lawyers  with  a 
species  of  quiet  curiosity.  The  strangers  seated  themselves  upon  a sign 
from  the  old  man  inviting  them  to  do  so. 

“I  have  the  honour  of  addressing  M.  le  Baron  di  Piombo?”  said  the 
elder. 

Bartholomeo  bowed.  The  lawyer  slightly  nodded  his  head,  and  looked 
at  Ginevra  with  an  expression  of  professional  cunning.  He  then  drew  out 
his  snuff  box,  opened  it,  took  a small  pinch  of  snuff,  and  began  applying  it 
at  intervals  to  his  nose,  first,  while  meditating  the  opening  sentences  of  his 
address,  and  then  while  uttering  them — a species  of  rhetorical  manoeuvre 
which  it  is  impossible  adequately  to  describe. 

“ Sir,”  said  he,  “ we  have  done  ourselves  the  honour  of  waiting  upon  you, 
my  colleague  and  myself,  in  order  to  accomplish  a legal  formality,  by 
which  an  end  may  be  put  to  the  differences  which  appear  to  exist  between 
yourself  and  your  daughter,  on  the  subject  of  her  marriage  with  Monsieur 
Luigi  Porta,  my  client.” 

This  sentence,  uttered  with  the  most  pedantic  affectation,  appeared 
probably  too  eloquent  to  the  lawyer  to  be  understood  in  a hurry.  He 
therefore  made  a pause  while  he  fastened  upon  Bartholomeo  a look  which 
is  peculiar  to  men  of  business,  and  which  is  an  equal  compound  of  servility 
and  familiarity.  Accustomed  to  pretend  an  extreme  interest  in  the  persons 
to  whom  they  speak,  lawyers  generally  end  by  acquiring  a species  of 
sympathetic  grimace,  which  they  take  off  and  put  on  like  the  livery  ol 
their  trade.  This  benevolent  mask,  of  which  the  false  and  mechanical 
nature  is  so  apparent,  irritated  Bartholomeo  to  such  a degree  that  it  re- 
quired the  utmost  effort  of  his  reason  to  prevent  him  from  throwing  the 
lawyer  out  of  the  window.  An  intense  expression  of  displeasure  mani- 
fested itself  in  every  wrinkle  of  his  marked  countenance,  on  seeing  which 
the  lawyer  congratulated  himself  upon  having  at  least  produced  an  effect. 

“ But,”  continued  he,  in  a tender  tone  of  bland  persuasion,  “ on  these 
occasions  our  ministry  invariably  begins  with  every  possible  endeavour  at 
conciliation.  Do  me,  therefore,  the  favour  to  listen  to  me.  It  appears 
that  Mademoiselle  Ginevra  Piombo  has  attained  to-day  the  age  at  which 
it  is  sufficient  to  go  through  the  present  formality,  in  order  to  legitimate 
her  marriage  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  even  failing  the  consent  of  parents ; 
but  it  is  usual  in  families  of  a certain  standing — a certain  social  position — 
who  wish  to  preserve  a dignified  privacy — to  whom,  in  short,  it  is  impor- 
tant not  to  divulge  their  internal  dissensions  to  the  world,  and  who,  besides, 
would  shrink  from  the  self-injury  of  destroying  the  future  happiness  of  a 
yoiang  couple — for  it  is,  in  point  of  fact,  injuring  their  own — it  is  custom- 
ary, I say,  in  families  of  this  respectable  standing,  not  to  allow  the  existence 
of  such  a legal  document  as  this,  which  remains  the  record  of  differences 
which  probably  eventuate  in  a reconciliation.  From  the  moment,  there- 
fore, sir,  that  a young  lady  has  recourse  to  legal  measures,  she  exhibits  too 
determined  a resolution  for  either  father,  or  mother,”  he  added,  turning 
towards  the  baroness,  “ to  entertain  a hope  of  altering  it  by  their  advice. 
The  parental  dissent  is,  therefore,  by  this  very  fact  of  none  effect;  moreover, 
not  being  acknowledged  of  aDy  force  by  the  law,  it  stands  to  reason  that, 
under  such  circumstances,  every  judicious  man,  after  having  addressed  a 
last  remonstrance  to  his  child,  would  naturally  and  unavoidably— consent 
—to—” 

The  lawyer  stopped  suddenly,  for  he  perceived  that  he  might  have  gone 
on  for  twe  hours  without  obtaining  any  answer;  and  he  experienced  a very 
peculiar  sensation  from  the  singular  appearance  of  the  person  he  was 
labouring  to  convince.  A most  extraordinary  change  had  indeed  taken 
place  in  Bartholomeo’s  countenance.  The  contracted  and  innumerable 
wrinkles  of  bis  face  gave  to  it  an  indescribable  ferocity,  and  he  fastened 
upon  the  lawyer  the  savage  look  of  a tiger  about  to  pounce  on  its  prey. 
The  baroness  remained  silent  and  passive.  Ginevra  was  calm  and  deter- 
mined, for  she  knew  that  the  lawyer’s  voice  was  more  potent  than  her  own, 
and  had,  therefore,  resolved  not  to  utter  a word.  At  the  instant  when  the 
gentleman  of  the  law  interrupted  himself,  the  whole  scene  was  frightful. 
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and  the  two  strangers  themselves  were  affected  by  it,  for  they  had 
probably  never  been  received  or  answered  with  so  strange  a silence.  They 
looked  at  each  other  as  if  for  advice,  and  then  rose  and  went  together  to 
the  window. 

“Did  you  ever  have  to  do  with  such  queer  people?”  asked  the  elder  of 
his  colleague. 

“ There’s  nothing  to  be  done  with  them,”  replied  the  latter.  “ If  I were 
you,  I would  just  proceed  with  the  usual  formality.  The  old  gentleman 
does  not  appear  altogether  charmed.  I think  he  is  rather  an  awkward 
customer,  and  you  will  gain  nothing  by  discussing  the  matter  with  him.’’ 

The  old  lawyer,  accordingly,  who  had  undertaken  tho  management  of 
this  business  for  Luigi,  drew  forth  a legal  document,  drawn  up  in  the 
manner  usual  on  such  occasions,  and  having  read  its  contents  aloud,  coolly 
asked  Bartholomeo  for  his  answer. 

“So  there  are  laws  in  France  which  destroy  the  paternal  authority?” 
inquired  the  Corsican. 

“Sirl”  replied  the  lawyer,  in  his  most  mellifluous  voice. 

“ Which  tear  a daughter  from  her  father!” 

“ Oh,  sir — ” 

“Which  snatch  from  an  old  man  his  last  earthly  consolation!” 

“ Dear  sir,  your  daughter  only  belongs  to  you — ” 

“ Which  murder  him !” 

“ Sir,  permit  me,  pray — ” 

There  is,  perhaps,  nothing  more  horrible  than  the  professional  coolness 
and  logical  precision  of  lawyers  in  the  midst  of  the  scenes  of  passionate 
excitement  of  which  their  calling  makes  them  frequent  witnesses.  The 
two  faces  before  Piombo  seemed  to  him  ns  though  they  had  escaped  out  of 
hell.  His  cold  and  concentrated  fury  suddenly -burst  all  bounds,  on  hearing 
the  calm  and  decorous  voice  of  his  little  adversary  ejaculate  that  fatal 
“permit  me,  pray.”  He  sprang  upon  a long  dagger  which  was  hanging  to 
a nail  above  the  chimney,  and  rushed  towards  his  daughter.  The  two 
lawyers  threw  themselves  between  him  and  Ginevra;  but  he  brutally 
overturned  the  luckless  conciliators,  while  his  flaming  face  and  flashing 
eyes  seemed  to  them  more  terrible  than  his  weapon.  When  Ginevra  found 
herself  immediately  opposite  her  father,  she  looked  steadfastly  at  him  with 
a triumphant  expression,  advanced  slowly  towards  him,  and  fell  on  her 
knees. 

“No — no!”  exclaimed  Piombo;  “I  cannot!”  and  he  flung  the  dagger 
from  him  with  such  violence  that  it  stuck  deep  in  the  wainscoting. 

“Well,  then — mercy,  mercy  1”  cried  she;  “ you  cannot  kill  me,  yet  you 
will  not  bid  me  live.  Oh,  father!  I love  you  more  dearly  than  ever! 
Grant  me  Luigi! — on  my  knees  I implore  your  consent.  Father— oh, 
father!— your  child  lies  prostrate  at  your  feet!  Give  me  my  Luigi  or 
death!” 

The  horrible  excitement,  which  almost  choked  her,  prevented  her  from 
uttering  another  word.  Her  voice  became  inaudible,  and  her  frantic  and 
convulsed  gestures  showed  that  she  really  lay  between  life  and  death. 
Bartholomeo  flung  her  violently  off. 

“Hence!”  he  cried.  “I  have  no  more  a child!  I have  not  strength 
enough  to  curse  thee;  but  I disown  thee  for  ever!  I am  no  more  thy 
father!  My  Ginevra  is  buried  here — here!”  exclaimed  he,  in  a broken 
voice  of  the  deepest  anguish,  striking  his  hand  upon  his  heart.  “Hence! 
wretched  girl!”  he  added,  after  a moment’s  silence;  “ hence!  and  let  me 
never  behold  thee  again!”  Then  seizing  Ginevra  by  the  arm,  which  he 
grasped  with  almost  supernatural  strength,  he  dragged  her  in  silence  from 
the  room  and  out  into  the  street,  where  he  left  her. 

“ Luigi!”  cried  Ginevra,  as  she  entered  the  humble  lodging  where  sat  the 
Officer ; “ oh,  my  Luigi ! — we  have  nothing  left  us  in  this  world  but  our  love.” 
♦ * * + * * 

“ With  that,  we  are  richer  than  all  the  kings  of  the  earth,”  replied  he. 

“ My  father  and  mother  have  cast  me  off,  said  3he,  with  the  deepest 
melancholy. 

“ I will  love  thee  for  both  of  them.” 

“ Then  we  shall  still  be  happy!”  exclaimed  she,  with  a burst  of  hysteri- 
cal laughter;  “ oh,  yes,  most  happy!” 

( To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


New  Class  op  Salesmen. — A new  class  of  salesmen  has  started  up 
under  the  comprehensive  title  of  “ hardwareman”  and  “ cheap  Jacks,”  the 
hardware  consisting  of  everything,  soft  or  hard,  from  soap  to  a handsaw. 

'A  waistcoat  was  put  up  with  the  following  description: — “ This  ’ere  vaist- 
coat — observe  the  yaller  ground  and  red  spots — this  ’ere  vaistcoat  was 
made  for  Prince  Halbert,  after  a pattern  drawed  by  the  Keveen ; he  was 
short  of  money  ven  it  come  home  to  the  palace,  and  I vouldn’t  leave  it 
without  the  tin;  now  it’s  going  a tremendwo«s  sacrifice.  Say  seven  bob? 
(A  pause.)  No  go!  Veil,  three  and  a kick?  No?  Two  bob,  then? 
(Another  pause.)  Veil,  come,  hate-teen  pence,  and  if  you  vont  give  that, 
I’d  vear  it  myself.”  A sale  was  at  length  effected,  on  which  the  vender, 
addressing  the  purchaser,  said  “ Thanliye,  sir,  now  I only  makes  a shilling 
by  you.” — The  speech  of  another  worthy  who  sold  knives,  brooms,  braces, 
and  all  “ other  grocery,”  was  modelled  after  the  style  of  George  Robins: — 
“ Them  copious  collection  of  goods  is  umnatchable — bargins  will  never 
recur  a second  time  agen.  Them  saws,  is  made  by  the  people  as  lives 
under-ground;  they  works  nine  days  , in  the  week;  finds  themselves  in 
wittles  and  materials,  wants  no  wages,  and  are  werry  glad  to  get  a job!” 
“ Poor  critturs!”  said  a sympathiser  jn  a crowd,  “ they  must  bo  nearly  as 
badly  off  as  the  shirt  makers.” 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Table  op  Apfinity.— At  the  request  of  several  correspondents  we  give,  in  the  present 
number,  a useful  table  which  is  generally  omitted  in  the  modem  cheap  prayer  books. 

Primus. — The  Prophet  Isaiah,  not  the  Psalmist,  says— the  Sabbath  it  to  be  honoured  in 
not  doing  our  cwn  ways,  nor  finding  our  own  plcosuro,  nor  speaking  our  own  words. 
This  is  true.  But  Subbath,  etymologically  speaking,  being  a reft,  is  kept  by  a rest  in 
its  merely  literal  sense.  If  we  ascend  to  higher  senses  or  meaning-*,  no  man  keeps  the 
Sabbath.  What  our  own  ways,  pleasure,  and  words  are,  must  be  matter  oi  contro- 
versy. A controversialist  delights  in  controversy,  and  pursues  it  e\cry  d»y  of  the 
week,  as  if  it  were  a pastime.  In  Puritan  times  it  was  accounted  a great  m andal  in 
the  country  th  it  men  discuss  1 t h 

beer,  which  often  led  to  quarrelling.  Religion  is  now  a very  different  thing  to  w hat  it 
was  three  thousand  years  ago.  The  schools  have  introduced  a philosophy  into  it  w hich 
creates  interminable  sources  of  animosity;  so  that,  even  when  convemng  of  sacred 
subjects,  it  is  very  possible  that  we  may  be  pursuing  our  own  ways,  and  giving  way 
to  our  own  passions.  The  repose  of  the  mind  is  the  Sabbath  of  the  mind.  Porhaps 
even  a Sabbath  controversy  is  a Sabbath  breaking. 

J.  W.  A. — The  subject  of  tithes  is  too  complicated  for  us  to  attempt  any  explanation  ot 
it.  The  Whigs  passed  a Commutation  of  Tithes  Act  in  1836,  and  amended  it  eter.. 
year  until  they  were  turned  out.  The  principle  of  tithing,  is  a tithe  upon  everything 
not  wild  by  nature*  that  increases  every  year*  and  once  in  the  year.  Lands  are 
exempt  by  statute,  composition,  or  custom.  The  old  monastic  lands  were  exemp  , and 
remained  so  after  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries.  Some  lands  have  paid  no  tiihes 
from  time  immemorial— this  is  exemption  by  prescription.  Barren  lands  reclaimed 
were  exempted  by  2 Edw.  IV.,  c.  13,  for  seven  years — to  encourage  agriculture.  Tithe  * 
are  not  levied  per  acre,  but  per  produce.  The  Commutation  Act  has  introduced  a 
great  change  in  the  system — the  principal  of  it  is  the  payment  of  an  annual  rent 
charge  in  lieu  of  the  tithes— the  agreement  being  made  between  tho  tithe  owner  and 
the  parish.  This  is  done  by  means  of  valuers,  whose  duty  it  is  to  give  tbo  lands  the 
full  benefit  of  prescription,  custom,  &c.,  peculiar  to  each.  It  is  like  all  other  depart- 
ments of  Church-and-State  legislation -a  bottomless  pit  of  difficulties,  doubts,  and 
heart-rendings,  into  which  we  have  not  the  heart  to  dive  very  deeply. 

D.  R. ’s  letter,  as  usual,  is  well  written,  and  gives  evidence  of  a mind  which  has  drunk 
freely  of  all  the  wells  of  thought,  sacred  and  profane.  We  avoid  political  Bubjei  U a 
much  as  possible,  unless  they  bear  directly  upon  general  morality  and  popular 
manners.  So  that,  for  the  present*  w<  are  willing  to  leave  thi  ittia  i 
Irish  poor  laws  in  the  hands  of  t lie  Tirm  ( 

or  scientifics  (we  have  not  an  English  word  tor  savant)  arc  only  groping  their  way  and 
blundering  on.  Dr.  Buckland  having  heard  from  ch< 

a little,  that  phosphate  of  lime  is  an  ingredient  of  all  food,  and  that  it  exists  plentifully 
in  bones— opined  that  bone  dust  would  prove  am 

the  poor.  A few  years  ago  an  enthusiast  of  a different  description  having  heard  that 
phosphate  of  lime  was  the  cause  of  death,  gave  it  cut,  as  his  opinion,  that  iood  without 
phosphate  of  lime  would  prolong  life  indefinitely.  He  said  that,  in  his  opinion,  human 
bones  were  a deformity  in  the  body,  that  they  might,  by  proper  diet,  be  converted 
into  a species  of  whale  bone,  which  would  give  great  prolongation  to  the  tenure  of 
life.  When  we  conversed  w ith  him  he  had  several  patients  under  him  who*  ho  said, 
were  going  on  admirably,  as  usual.  The  age  of  intelligence  is  the  ago  of  wircucre  . 
As  for  the  translation  of  “that  which  is  born  of  the  spirit,”  it  is  quite  correct.  But 
born,  like  every  other  word,  has  a poetical  as  well  as  a prosaical  meaning.  It  would 
be  a degradation,  even  of  popular  or  vulgar  language,  to  confine  its  meaning  to  gross 
literalism.  Language  speaks  for  two  worlds— a visible  and  an  invbiblc. 

Mary.— Perpetual  motion,  literally  understood,  means  the  eternity  of  the  thing  moving 
as  well  as  the  eternity  of  the  motion,  and  is,  therefore,  a delirious  idea  in  respect  to 
human  mechanics,  though  La  Place  has  proved,  or  professed  to  prove  it,  in  respect  to 
celestial  mechanics.  But  vulgarly  understood,  perpetual  motion  is  applied  to  an 
imaginary  machine  which  supplies  its  own  motive  power;  in  other  words,  moves 
itself.  This  would  be  a living  machine.  A clock  that  would  go  for  a week,  and  still 
have  as  much  motive  power  in  reserve  as  it  had  at  first,  would  be,  vulgarly  speaking, 
a perpetually  moving  clock,  even  though  the  materials  should  decay  in  twelve  months 
Mary  is  not  the  first  who  lias  asked  us  which  is  the  seventh  day  of  the  week.  It  is 
singular  how  prevalent  the  idea  is  that  the  Sunday  is  the  seventh  day  ; and  how 
natural  the  old  Jewish  week  really  is.  Wc  ourselves  are  very  apt  to  place  lust  Sunday 
in  last  week.  It  seems  as  if  tho  week  really  did  begin  on  Monday. 

“ A Martyr  to  Imaginary  Invalids.”— “ Dear  Sir,  I have  a cousin  w ho  i quite  an 
invalid.  Ask  her  to  go  out,  she  thinks  it  is  so  cold,  it  may  not  agree  with  her,  or  so 
hot , it  will  make  her  ill.  Take  her  out  to  a friendly  party,  sbo  wishes  she  had  not 
gone,  for  late  hours  make  her  ill — get  her  something  nice  lor  dinner,  she  thinks  she 
had  better  not  eat  it,  for  she  is  very  delicate— if  eaten,  she  w ishes  she  had  not  eaten 
it.  If  we  are  quiet  at  home  for  a day  or  two,  sh(  for,  1 

at  home  too  much,  she  gets  nervous.  Take  her  to  see  London  sights,  she  cannot  bear 
these  things;  they  aro  too  exciting.  In  fact,  health,  and  want  of  health,  aro  all- 
engrossing  subjects.  Yet  she  eats,  drinks,  and  sleeps  well.  Pray,  Sir,  arc  women  not 
hated  by  your  sox  for  those  horrid  annotations  ? — Belinda."  They  would  be  loved 
much  better  without  them.  They  destroy  the  romance  of  love.  The  first  swoon  or 
panting  and  holding  of  the  sides,  chips*  if  it  does  not  break,  the  lover’s  spell.  He  thinks 
of  the  doctor  and  the  apothecary’s  bill.  They  wear  out  the  patience  of  many  men,  and 
destroy  their  sympathy  even  with  real  suffering,  so  that  they  become  suspicious  at  last 
of  every  sigh  and  groan  that  they  heai  maj  become! 

well  as  extortioners  of  money.  Wo  ought  to  bear'  as  much  of  our  trouble  in  silence 
as  we  possibly  can.  Nature  has  not  taught  many  the  art  of  preserving  affection. 

S.  M. — The  active  voice  is  that  form  of  the  verb  which  makes  the  nominative  the  agent, 
whereas  the  passive  voice  makes  it  the  patient— an  active  verb  has  a passive  voice  by 
the  exchange  of  relationship  between  the  nominative  and  the  objective-  a neuter  verb 
having  no  objective,  cannot  make  the  exchange,  and  therefore  lias  no  passive  voice. 

Y.  Z. — Nothing  satisfactory  can  be  said  of  aerolites,  or  thunderbolts,  as  they  are 
sometimes  called— stones  that  fall  from  the  clouds.  Many  suppose  that  myriads  of 
such  fiy  about  or  aro  suspended  in  space,  and  that  the  earth  in  its  orbit  attracts  them 
towards  it.  To  suppose  them  to  be  projections  from  a planet,  is  supposing  a projectile 
power  much  greater  than  we  have  any  example  of  on  our  planet.  The  projections  of 
our  burning  mountains  all  return  very  rapidly  to  the  earth  ; and  as  for  tho  notion 
of  a bursting  planet,  we  suspect  it  is  merely  an  astronomer’s  dream. 

Amelia. — A book  of  vulgarisms  would  be  a very  useful  book.  It  is  generally  supposed 
that  by  learning  grammar  you  learn  to  avoid  them ; and  this  is  correct ; but  few 
people  learn  grammar  by  rule.  It  is  generally  learnt  by  the  ear.  \Ve  know  no  work 
expressly  devoted  to  this  purpose. 

Julia  S. — A master  of  elocution  may  prove  very  useful  to  one  who  wishes  to  read 
elegantly  and  accurately— as  few  children  age  taught  even  to  pronounce  accurately  at 
school.  Good  reading  depends  on  accurate  pronunciation  and  intonation — the  latter 
representing  the  natural  tone  of  the  passions  and  feelings- 

W.  J.  B.  does  not  know  whether  Sunday  ba  the  seventh  or  the  first  day  of  the  week. 
How  very  little  people  do  know'  jn  this  ago  of  intelligence ! The  Sabbath  begins  the 
week  with  Christians,  and  ends  tho  week  with  Jews. — See  the  answer  to  Primus. 

C-  R.  is  not  a servant  girl,  as  she  says,  or  she  to  educated  far  above  her  condition.  A 
maid-of-all-work  could  not  write  as  C.  R.  writes  ; and  a countess  might  be  proud  to 
own  the  lines  which  she  has  seat*  with  one  blunder  as  an  exception.  “ ’Twas  thee/' 
instead  of  “ 'twas  thou," 
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Lolah.— A bird  in  a cage  is  worth  more  than  an  imaginary  one  in  the  back-woods  of 
America.  Lolah  would  marry  her  present  suitor  if  she  were  sure  that  somebody, 
known  only  in  childhood,  and  whose  very  existence  is  now  uncertain  to  her,  were  not 
thinking  of  her.  It  is  foolish  to  refuse  a real  man  because  we  are  in  love  with  an 
imaginary  one.  Besides,  the  real  man  will  never  be  jealous  of  the  other  one,  and  Lolah 
may  have  them  both  without  the  sin  of  bigamy.  How  does  she  know  that  the  man  will 
equal  the  child  in  attraction?  It  is  one  of  nature’s  perversities.  She  delights  in 
everything  but  realities.  Nature’s  favourite  world  is  that  of  the  imagination.  So  that 
they  are  not  such  fools  after  all  who  go  to  the  fancy  to  study  nature. 

The  Happy  Teio  are  perhaps  a little  imprudent  and  romantic  in  their  happiness. 
They  have  formed  an  acquaintanceship  with  a gentleman,  in  their  walks,  near  a pro- 
vincial city.  But  they  know  nothing  of  him,  except  that  he  must  be  a gentleman. 
He  has  left  the  place  “for  good,”  as  the  cockneys  say,  and  before  his  departure  he 
sent  them  each  a present,  with  a beautiful  letter.  Their  friends  know  nothing  of  it. 
Ought  they  to  reply  to  his  letter  ? There  being  a trio  of  them  makes  the  adventure 
somewhat  innocent ; for  three  ladies  with  one  gentleman  are  pretty  safe  in  this 
climate.  His  departure  is  also  a sort  of  safe-guard.  An  answer,  in  the  form  of  a note, 
like  those  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  may  be  returned . — “ Field  Marshal  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  presents  his  compliments  to  A.  B.,  and  lias  received  his  present,  as 
per  letter  accompanying,”  &c.  As  the  duennas  say,  take  care,  and  not  put  too  much 
heart  in  it,  unless  it  be  a joint  letter  or  copartnercy,  and  then  there  is  less  danger — 
for  three  hearts  may  speak  out  what  one  must  keep  a secret. 

Thompson  in  reply  to  R.  M.  W.,  says,  “ you  receive  the  communion  any  where,  though 
not  confirmed.”  This  is  what  we  affirmed.  Thompson  says,  “ Keep  your  seat  when 
the  service  is  over,  and  when  the  plate  comes  round  put  in  6d.,  and  when  opportunity 
presents  itself  advance  to  the  altar  table  and  receive  it.”  This  we  know  to  be  the  case  ; 
and  in  country  churches  perfect  strangers  may  go  in  and  receive  the  communion — 
no  questions  asked.  However,  the  rubric  of  the  communion  service,  says,  “ So  many 
as  intend  to  bo  partakers  of  the  holy  communion  shall  signify  their  names  to  the 
curate,  at  least  some  time  the  day  before .”  We  think,  however,  that  Thompson  must 
only  reeommend  the  payment  of  the  sixpence.  It  is  not  imperatively  necessary.  It 
would  be  too  bad  to  sell  the  eucharist  for  a sixpence.  It  is  a voluntary  offering. 

A,  H.— Durham  is  a cheap  University.  Like  others,  it  will  corrupt,  and  become  dearer 
by  degrees  and  success.  The  tuition  fees  are  £5  per  term.  Commons,  including 
dinner  and  lunch,  12s.  6d.  per  week ; rent  of  rooms  from  £3  to  £5  5s.  per  term. 
Caution  money  (to  be  returned  on  quitting  the  University)  £20.  Admission  fee  £2; 
other  fees,  for  library,  servants,  detriments,  gas  lights,  &c.>  £3  more  per  term. 

“ A New  Subscriber.” — By  consulting  the  Cambridge  University  Calendar  all  requisite 
information  respecting  the  University  maybe  obtained.  It  is  published  yearly  like  an 
almanack. 

L.  S.  G. — Derby  is  pronounced  Darby  in  the  stable,  and  on  the  race  course;  but  Derby 
in  the  drawing-room. 

Petruchio,— - Suite  is  pronounced  sweet;  suit  is  pronounced  syoot ; but  the  cockney 
soott  being  easier,  is  most  likely  to  prevail,  and  is  very  generally  employed,  as  it  is 
infinitely  better  than  shoot . 

Beaumont  St.  Clair.- — The  tale  is  not  destitute  of  interest,  but  the  plot  is  so  un- 
skilfully managed,  and  the  language  so  common  place,  as  to  induce  us  to  decline  it. 
The  author  is  evidently  young  and  inexperienced.  Similar  contributions  reach  us 
daily,  and  bushels  better  than  this  have  been  returned,  as  we  wish  to  discourage  con- 
tributions from  any  but  talented  or  experienced  writers.  The  labour  of  perusing  and 
correcting  crude  productions  is  too  great.  In  its  amended  form,  the  sketch  may, 
psradventure,  find  an  asylum  elsewhere.  Read  the  “ Would-be-Poet,”  in  No.  152, 
and  ponder  before  adopting  literature  as  a profession.  Many  aspirants  have  just 
sufficient  talent  to  lead  them  astray.  Literary  labour  is  very  agreeable  as  a recreation, 
but  not  for  a livelihood.  Then  comes  the  test  of  ability. 

Nailsworth. — We  cannot  fix  the  price  of  a second-hand  book,  which  varies  according 
to  circumstances.  Give  the  order  to  Mr.  Biggs,  and  he  will  procure  a good  edition  as 
cheap  as  he  can.  The  published  price  of  the  last,  in  2 vols.  4to.  is  £6  6s. 

Emma  an©  Jane. — Certainly  not ; no  charge  is  made  for  answering  a question.  But  we 
claim  the  right  of  judging  whether  it  be  appropriate  or  not. 

R,  W.— The  back  numbers  of  the  Family  Herald  are  more  likely  to  sell  for  double 
their  present  charge.  There  will  be  no  number  out  of  print  in  about  a month  from 
this  time.  At  the  sale  of  a gentleman’s  effects  in  Jermyn  Street,  recently,  the  first 
volume  fetched  9s.,  being  6d.  more  than  is  charged  for  it  new.  The  value  of  its  useful 
contents  is,  therefore,  beginning  to  become  generally  known  and  appreciated.  Being 
hitherto  short  of  copies  to  supply  our  regular  subscribers,  the  volumes  have  never 
been  advertised  for  sale  to  the  public  at  large. 

Masteries  of  Tobacco.— Archibald ; “A  Subscriber.” — It  is  the  second  edition  of  an 
American  book.  It  is  no  puff,  but  a popular,  well- written  treatise,  by  a clergyman, 
and  a determined  enemy  to  the  use  of  tobacco  in  any  way.  Mr.  Biggs  will  supply  it 
for  38. ; or  order  it  of  the  Bookseller  who  supplies  the  Herald . 

Scotch  Marmalade.— M.  W.— See  No.  109,  p.  76. 

To  Clean  Gloves. — E.  J.  B. — See  No.  81,  p.  459.  We  shall  give  another  shortly. 

Rheumatism,  Lumbago,  & c. — We  received  the  recipe  from  the  lady  herself,  and  it 
appeared  in  No.  149,  p.  716.  Any  apothecary  will  prepare  it  for  a trifle. 

T.  Holt  must  remain  satisfied,  as  the  Chevalier  has  not  given  his  address. 

Spes. — Do  not  attempt  to  prevent  the  hair  growing  on  the  forehead. 

R.  Mirfin. — The  numbers  have  been  sent  post  free  to  Sheffield. 

W,  Hall.— If  he  sends  a question  let  him  send  the  solution  also. 

B.  W.  J.— Mepyhstophiles  is  the  name  of  the  little  mischievous  devil  in  Goethe’s  Faust. 

J.  Hall;  H.  B.,  Bath;  S.  G.  ; Buenos;  Toby  H. ; T.  L,  Rhodes;  T.  Maupsley. — 

Consult  previous  numbers  or  the  Index. 

Communications  Received.— Louisa.— Clarissa  (perhaps  not).— Owen  J.— F.  W.E. — 
Eliza. — Pier  (no). — Scotia. — J.  K.,  Durham. — Francis  O. — Adonis. — J.  W.  B. — 
T.  D.  G.— J.  M.  C.  (we  cannot  say).— J.  Y.  B.— Bullion  (See  No.  153).— J.  Brett.— 
Gamma  (illegible). — E.  L.  N. — J.  Whitford. — Alpha  (Is.). — J.  Boorer.--Harry. — 
W.  S.  Z.  (only  once).— Corn-elia.— X.  Y.  Z.— S.  H.— Romulus.— A.  S.,  Preston.— 
B.  S.,  Birmingham.— Truthful  (perfectly  legal).— J.  O.  S.— Blanche.— Hope.— 

M.  Roe.— Caledon.— P.  Q.  R.— S.  S.  M.— W.  A.— Jonathan  W.— W.  F.  C.— E.  J.  B. 
—Blanche  V.— A.  W.  C.  S.— J.  T.  C.— M.  R.— E.  Y.  J.— Sophia.— Azuley.—D.  ,T. 
— S.  S.  S.— Fanny.— T.  H.,  Barrowford.— Mary  Z.— W.,  Slough.— Laura.— H.  W.  G. 
B.  A.P.,  Market  Raisen.— “ A Brother.” — P.  O. — Charlotte  M.— Felicia. — Selina. 
— J.  W.  B.  (impossible,  with  a profit). — Virginia. — Edward  and  Anne  (one  witness). 
— “ A Miss  in  her  Teens.” — A.  Z.  (C.  Wright,  Paternoster  Row,  or  any  Bookseller). — 
W.  S.,  Deal.— Zinted.— R.  G.  F.,  Dublin.— J.  Platt.— R.  H.  H.  H.  (no).— “ The 
Pupils  at  Mr.  Woodman’s  Academy.”— Salt ator.— Castello  P.  (See  No.  48,  p.  759). 
— Blanche  M.--W.  S.  Ashley. — Philos. — R.  E.  (already  inserted). 

©avis  E.  B.;  N.  P.  p.,  Walworth;  Lizzy;  “An  Afflicted  Mother;”  J.  W.  W.; 
Rinaldo  ; C.  C.,  Birkenhead ; R.  N. ; L.  O.  M. ; Giacoma  Ronca  ; F.  Lee  ; 
Jeanne  de  la  Vue  ; Brutus;  Mona;  Victor;  N.  O.  P.  (purchase  fresh  copies). — 
The  questions  are  either  inappropriate,  too  trivial,  or  we  are  unable  to  furnish  the 
information  required. 

©arracott;  Emma  H. ; A.  G. ; Julia;  Perplexity;  Adonais;  $‘A  Portuguese;” 
Spes;  Agatha;  Jane  ;in  our  next. 

CoNTRiBu^oNs  Thankfully  Dicli^e©.- The  Wrecked.— Emily  Hastings.— The 
Miracle.  The  Lazzaroni  and  the  Englishman. — Song-Singing  and  Song,— A Tale 
®f  Love  and  Truth.— Confession, 


PALE  ALE  AND  STOUT,  4s.  per  Dozen  Quarts  ; 2s.  6d.  per 

Dozen  Pints. — DOUBLE  STOUT,  5s.  per  Dozen  Quarts  ; Pints,  3s. — EXTRA 
DUBLIN  STOUT,  6s.  per  Dozen  Quarts  ; Pints,  3s.  6d.— SCOTCH,  BURTON  ALES, 
and  CYDER  in  fine  condition. — ALE  and  PORTER,  in  Cask,  from  Is.  per  Gallon. 

S.  MILLIS,  33,  CHESTER  PLACE,  KENNINGTON  CROSS. 


HEAL  and  SON’S  LIST  of  BEDDING,  containing  a full  Des- 
cription of  Weights,  Sizes,  and  Prices,  by  which  Purchasers  are  enabled  to  judge 
the  articles  that  are  best  suited  to  make  a good  Set  of  Bedding.  Sent  free  by  post,  on 
application  to  their  Establishment,  the  largest  in  London,  exclusively  for  the  Manufac- 
ture and  Sale  of  Bedding  (no  Bedsteads  or  other  Furniture  being  kept). 

Heal  and  Son,  Feather  Dressers  and  Bedding  Manufacturers,  196  (opposite  the 
Chapel),  Tottenham  Court  Road. 

T SAY  ! do  you  know  BOOTH’S  GLASS  LABEL  and  GENERAL 

A SIGN-BOARD  SHOP,  68,  DUDLEY  STREET,  late  Monmouth  Street,  Broad 
Street,  Bloomsbury,  where  you  can  be  accommodated  with  a Choice  of  Two  Thousand, 
for  various  Trades  and  purposes,  or  have  anything  in  the  Writing  way  done  ? If  you  do 
not,  note  down  the  address. 

House  Agents,  Surveyors,  or  any  Gentleman  having  HouseB  or  Premises  to  Let  will 
find  Boards  ready  written  at  the  above  address.  Every  description  of  Writing  done  to 
order  with  neatness  and  despatch,  cheap. 

Glass  Labels,  from  Is.  3d.  Country  Orders  punctually  attended  to. 

IMPORTANT  TO  TAILORS. 

Just  published,  price  3s,  6 d.,  the  Fourth  Edition  of 

THE  TAILOR’S  DIRECTOR, 

containing  a New  System  of  Cutting  all  kinds  of  Coats,  Vests,  Trousers,  Breeches, 
Gaiters,  Youths’  Dresses,  &c.,  Cloaks,  Capes,  Habits,  Box-coats,  &c.,  with  upwards  of 
Thirty  Figures  illustrative  of  the  same  ; to  which  is  added,  a Complete  Practical  Treatise 
on  the  Art  of  Making-up.  By  W.  ALEXANDER,  late  Practical  Cutter  in  Paris,  who 
warrants  this  to  be  his  True  and  Secret  System. 

London  : J.  Gladding,  20,  City  Road,  opposite  Bunliill  Fields. 

N.B. — The  above  work  can  be  sent  free  per  post,  upon  the  remittance  to  the  Publisher 
of  forty-eight  postage-stamps. 


COURT  BLACKING. 

jyrESSRS.  J.  J.  HUCKS  and  Co.,  of  Princes  Street,  Lambeth, 

-tv .a.  having  arranged  with  the  Inventor  of  the  above,  are  now  ready  to  supply  any 
orders  they  may  be  favoured  with.  They  respectfully  invite  a trial  of  their  composition, 
and  refer  with  confidence  to  the  annexed  testimonial : — 

“ I hereby  certify,  that  Mr.  W.  Thompson,  the  inventor  of  the  Court  Blacking,  has 
made  me  acquainted  with  the  ingredients  contained  therein,  and  the  mode  of  preparing 
it.  These  ingredients  produce  a beautiful  Black,  susceptible  of  a superior  polish. 
They  are  by  no  means  destructive  to  leather,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  eminently  cal 
culatedto  px-eserve  it. — Wm.  Maugham,  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  at  the  Adelaide  Gallery , 
— Dated  33th  May,  1836.” 

Bottles,  at  6d.,  Is.,  and  Is.  6d,,  of  all  respectable  Vendors  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom. 


FAMILY  HERALD. 


THE  CAPITALS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Capitals  are  heads.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin  word  caput, 
which  signifies  a head.  The  capital  rules  over  the  country,  as  the  head 
rules  over  the  body.  By  another  figure  of  speech,  the  capital  is  called  the 
metro-polis,  or  mother  city.  This  word  regards  it  as  the  head  of  a family. 
Popular  language,  however,  makes  it  a mother,  not  a father.  There  is  no 
such  word  as  patropolis,  to  represent  a capital.  It  is  the  maternal  head  of 
a country;  and  a city  is  always  figuratively  depicted  as  a woman  by  poets 
and  painters.  The  prophets  also  have  adhered  to  thi3  universal  rule. 
Jerusalem  is  a woman — a daughter  of  Zion.  We  have  lost  much  of  this 
poetry  in  these  latter  days ; and  we  speak  of  London,  Edinburgh,  and 
Dublin  in  a very  different  style.  We  no  longer  personify  them  as  mothers 
of  children;  and  we  use  the  word  metro-polis,  or  mother  city,  without 
being  aware  of  its  derivative  meaning.  The  idea  of  a mother  is  preserved 
only  in  the  language  which  gave  birth  to  it.  Our  classical  scholars  speak 
of  their  alma  mater,  or  bountiful  mother,  in  reference  to  the  university  in 
which  they  were  educated;  and  we  talk  somewhat  jocularly,  at  times,  of 
Mother  Church,  as  if  the  maternal  idea  could  never  be  employed  without 
some  ridicule  attached  to  it.  Indeed,  for  some  years  past  it  has  been  so 
very  difficult  to  a3k  a young  man  how  his  mother  is,  that  civility  has  fre- 
quently given  way  to  delicacy;  and  some  pedantic  humourists  have  varied 
the  phraseology,  by  saying,  “ How  is  your  maternal  parent?”  It  is  a sad 
termination  of  a woman’s  career  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  mother.  You 
cannot  offend  Mrs.  Smith  or  Mrs.  Jones  more  than  by  calling  her  by  the 
name  of  Mother  Smith  or  Mother  Jones. 

Mother  London  would  sound  strange  in  English;  but  what  is  metropolis 
but  mother  city?  The  Romans  and  the  Grecians  loved  and  cherished  this 
idea.  The  Jews  gloried  in  it;  and  we  still  keep  up  the  Oriental  feeling 
in  reference  to  Jerusalem  when  we  sing  in  churches  or  chapels — “ Oh, 
mother!  dear  Jerusalem!  when  shall  I come  to  thee?”  There  is  a sanctity 
about  this  application  of  the  word  which  defies  ridicule.  Mother  London 
is  only  a ludicrous  image  for  Punch.  But  Punch  would  commit  suicide 
sooner  than  he  could  profane  or  desecrate  the  maternal  character  of  Zion. 
Perhaps  her  ruins  protect  her,  as  the  grave  protects  the  reputation  of  the 
dead.  The  ruins  of  Rome  also  throw  a sanctity  around  her.  It  is  no  easy 
matter  to  ridicule  Rome.  Her  very  desert  ennobles  and  sanctifies  her. 
Her  Pontine  Marshes,  with  their  atmosphere  of  death — her  broad  cam- 
paign, with  scarce  a tree  to  be  seen,  from  the  capitol  to  the  horizon- -her 
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awful  and  melancholy  isolation,  like  a upas  in  the  wilderness— her  ruined 
temples,  theatres,  baths,  and  palaces — throw  a tragic  robe  around  her,  and 
give  her  an  air  and  expression  so  solemn  and  imposing,  that  even  when 
her  material  power  is  gone,  she  rules,  like  Jerusalem,  by  the  prestige  which 
attaches  to  her  name. 

Jerusalem  and  Rome  are  still  capitals  of  the  world,  but  not  in  the  mate- 
rial sense  of  the  word.  They  are  neither  political  nor  commercial  capitals. 
Their  very  existence  might  be  entirely  dispensed  with,  and  still  they  would 
preservo  their  metropolitan  character.  They  are  sources — maternal  sources 
— of  immortal  thought,  which  has  incorporated  itself  with  the  very  being 
of  humanity;  and  their  metropolitan  power  will  remain  in  the  world  of 
imagination  when  not  even  a stone  is  left  to  reveal  the  site  where  once 
they  stood.  In  this  respect  they  are  both  eternal  cities,  whose  memory 
can  only  perish  with  humanity  itself. 

These  are  the  two  greatest  cities  in  the  world.  Next  to  these  in 
in  power  and  dignity  comes  Athens.  Three  greater  cities  than  Jerusalem, 
Rome,  and  Athens  do  not  exist  in  this  world.  All  the  three  are  in  ruins; 
but  as  their  greatness  is  not  material,  but  spiritual  or  mental,  their 
material  preservation  was  not  only  not  essential  to  the  preservation  of 
their  influence,  but  most  probably  would  have  been  the  means  of  weaken- 
ing or  destroying  it.  The  ruins  of  Jerusalem  have  sanctified  it  -the 
desolation  of  Judea  has  abridged  the  history  of  its  crimes.  The  land  now 
enjoys  its  Sabbaths.  Were  Rome  now  as  great  as  in  the  days  of  Augustus, 
it  would  also  be  as  depraved;  the  burning  and  the  sacking  of  Rome  have 
proved  its  salvation.  It  has  been  saved  by  its  fall.  Its  material  weakness 
has  proved  its  strength.  We  can  afford  to  venerate  the  city  which  we  no 
longer  fear.  The  metropolitan  characters  of  these  two  cities  are  remark- 
able and  very  different.  Jerusalem  expected  to  be  the  mistress  of  the 
world  by  means  of  a great  conqueror.  The  Jews  were  always  longing 
and  looking  for  this  conqueror  to  come.  He  was  their  “ coming  man, 
who  was  to  be  one  of  themselves,  and  to  lead  them  to  victory,  sword  in 
hand.  Their  rude  minds  had  no  other  idea  of  a sword  than  that  it  was  a 
steel  blade.  They  did  not  understand,  or  they  would  not  understand,  the 
superliteral  language.  They  were  disappointed.  But  their  expectations 
have  not  been  falsified  in  the  superliteral  sense.  Jerusalem  is  even  now 
conquering  the  whole  world,  and  men,  women,  and  children,  in  all  nations 
and  climes,  are  singing  her  songs  and  rejoicing  in  her  fortunes.  Nay,  as  if 
to  prevent  any  other  from  rivalling  her,  popular  prejudice  has  suppressed 
the  custom  of  calling  modern  cities  by  the  name  of  mother.  Rome,  on  the 
other  hand,  attempted  to  accomplish  the  work  of  universal  conquest  by 
her  own  arms,  by  the  vigour  of  her  own  children,  without  looking  to  any 
particular  individual  for  leading  them  to  victory.  The  Romans  expected 
no  Messiah,  and  therefore  they  did  not  wait  for  one.  They  harnessed 
themselves,  and  walked  forth  to  conquer  and  subdue  the  nations.  They 
had  a faith  in  the  destiny  of  their  republic,  a faith  which  grew  and  was 
nourished  by  success,  but  which  was  not  centralized  in  one  particular 
person.  Hence  in  Rome  the  idea  of  royalty  was  most  repulsive  and 
unpopular.  The  populus  Romanus,  or  Roman  people,  was  the  sovereign 
power.  The  democratical  element  was  the  basis  of  Roman  politics,  as  the 
monarchal  element,  the  root  of  David,  was  in  Jerusalem.  Jerusalem  and 
Rome  therefore  inherited  the  very  same  idea,  only  differently  manifested 
or  expressed.  The  democratical  mission  of  Rome  is  the  perfect  counter- 
part  of  the  monarchal  mission  of  Jerusalem;  and  the  expectation  of  the 
Roman  people  ha3  been  as  truly,  and  at  the  same  time  as  falsely  or 
differently  realized  as  that  of  the  Jews.  The  Romans  have  founded  a 
policy  as  the  Jews  have  founded  a faith,  which  the  world  may  modify,  but 
can  never  get  rid  of.  It  is  incorporated  with  civilization.  Even  to  this 
day  the  Roman  law  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  civil  law,  and  its  spirit  is 
infused  into  all  our  institutions. 

As  the  representatives  of  two  great  and  important  principles — individual 
and  collective  sovereignty — Jerusalem  and  Rome  were  rivals,  and  the 
latter  destroyed  the  former.  The  collective  sovereign  destroyed  the  indi- 
vidual sovereign  by  the  use  of  the  sword,  or  the  material  power,  because  it 
is  in  the  material  department  that  democracy  is  strongest.  Rome,  with  its 
democratic  mission,  could  not  fail  in  the  age  of  physical  prowess  to  have 
the  ascendancy.  Everything  fell  before  it;  and  when  it  had  no  other  city 
to  destroy,  it  destroyed  itself  by  its  own  depravity.  Its  mission  was  not 
so  perfect  as  to  lead  to  the  establishment  of  a pure  political  policy.  How- 
ever, having  destroyed  Jerusalem  and  scattered  its  people,  and  adopted  a 
faith  from  the  Holy  City,  it  received  a new  mission,  a mission  to  occupy 
the  place  of  the  religious  capital.  To  prepare  it  for  this,  the  political 
power  was  removed  to  Constantinople,  and  the  city  itself,  the  Roman 
Mother,  was  successively  sacked,  burnt,  and  depopulated  by  the  Goths, 
until  it  was  reduced  to  a city  of  the  second  rank  under  the  exarch  of 
Ravenna.  Then,  however,  when  its  material  desolation  was  almost  com- 
plete, and  its  democratical  mission  of  military  conquest  entirely  taken 
away,  began  its  second  or  monarchal  mission  of  spiritual  sovereignty. 
Rome,  that  once  rose  to  greatness  by  a democracy,  and  fell  from  its  giddy 
height  by  an  imperial  monarchy,  now  begins  once  more  to  attempt  the 
conquest  of  the  world  by  a pontifical  monarch.  Fortune  favours  it.  Pro- 
vidence has  commissioned  it.  Great  men  are  created  for  it,  and  sent  to 
it.  A Gregory  the  Great  ascends  the  pontifical  throne,  and  by  the  power 
of  poverty,  self-denial,  faith,  and  devotion,  he  gives  form,  consistency,  and 
vigour  to  the  growing  empire  of  the  church,  and  transmits  to  his  successor 
a power,  an  example,  and  a hope,  which  never  fail  them,  and  which  bear  j 
them  through  innumerable  difficulties  amid  the  wreck  of  nations  and  the  j 
inundations  of  barbarians,  recovering  for  Rome  in  ruins  the  original  pri-  j 
mary  rank  of  mistress  of  the  world.  This  new  mission,  legitimately  I 


speaking,  is  not  her  own.  She  took  it  frum  Jerusalem  when  she  destroyed 
the  city  and  tho  temple.  She  has  stolen  the  clothes  of  Zion.  She  has 
arrayed  herself  in  the  royal  garment*  of  tho  daughter  of  Jerusalem.  She 
has  taken  Jacob’s  God  for  her  own,  and  the  high  priest,  and  his  rniiri . 
She  has  appropriated  the  priesthood  of  Aaron  with  the  Urirn  and  tin-  Thum- 
min  of  pontifical  infallibility.  She  has  even  appropriate  d the  promises  giv.-n 
to  Jerusalem  and  applied  them  to  herself;  so  that  when  the  prophet  says 
“Thou,  O tower  of  the  Hock,  the  stronghold  of  the  daughter  o!  Zion,  to 
thee  shall  it  come,  even  the  first  dominion,  the  kingdom  shall  come  to  the 
daughter  of  Jerusalem,”  Rome  maintains  that  this  premise  was  meant 
for  her,  and  that  she  is  the  daughter,  not  the  conqueror  of  Jerusalem. 

In  this  relative  position  the  two  cities  stood  during  the  middle  ages, 
Jerusalem  completely  subdued,  and  a system  of  polytheism  and  idolatry 
erected  in  her  name  by  a powerful  rival  dressed  in  her  garments,  until  the 
Protestant  Reformation  arose  and  broke  the  idols,  and  laid  bare  in  part 
the  imposition  that  was  practised.  Since  that  Rome  has  gradually  fallen 
— fallen  more  in  countries  which  profess  to  obey  her  than  in  those  which 
have  renounced  her  authority.  Her  power  is  almost  a shadow  compared 
to  what  it  was  at  the  birth  of  Luther.  Jerusalem  is  gradually  recovering 
her  position  as  the  great  original  enemy  of  all  idol  worship.  This  is  her 
mission  from  of  old,  and  she  travels  in  spirit  along  with  tuo  idea  of  the 
undivided  sovereignty  of  God.  But  Rome,  even  in  her  usurpation,  ha, 
still  proved  faithful  to  her  original  mission  of  distributed  or  collective 
sovereignty.  The  populus  Romanus  and  senate  still  find  their  counterpart 
in  the  Roman  Calendar.  Rome  had  always  many  sovereign*.  Sho  never 
would  acknowledge  only  one.  Even  when  she  put  on  the  garments  of 
Aaron,  she  did  not  fail  to  commit  the  sin  qf  Aaron,  and  set  up  the  golden 
calves.  The  Jupiter  of  the  Capitol  is  now  the  Jew-Peter  of  the  Vatican. 
There  is  little  apparent  difference  between  the  worship  of  the  ancient  and 
modern  Romans;  the  statues  bear  different  names,  but  the  stone  imuges 
receive  the  same  homage  as  from  tho  beginning.  Rome  is  a true  and  faith- 
ful heathen.  This  is  her  virtue.  Having  failed  with  the  old  forms  and 
names,  she  has  not  abandoned  the  principle;  but  with  a devotion  which  is 
unparalleled  for  vigour  and  for  sincerity,  she  has  attemped  to  establish  ovor 
all  the  world  the  idolatria  to  which  Jerusalem  has  been  as  resolutely  and 
devotedly  opposed.  The  spirit  of  the  latter  city  is  gaining  ground  rapidly, 
and  images  are  losing  their  character  over  all  the  world. 

Athens  is  principally  a literary  capital,  and  has  rather  an  aristooratical 
mission.  The  aristocracy  are  the  great  patrons  of  tho  fine  arts,  and  the 
cultivators  of  philosophy.  They  have  leisure,  and  means,  and  motives  for 
the  cultivation  of  such  studies,  which  the  vulgar  have  not.  It  is  the  spirit 
of  Grecian  aristocracy,  rather  than  of  the  democracy,  that  has  come  down 
to  us.  It  is  the  taste  of  its  poets,  its  orators,  its  sculpt  »rs,  and  painters, 
that  makes  it  the  capital  of  literature.  Wo  trace  back  the  history  ot 
literature  to  Greece  as  its  fountain  head.  The  literary  mission  was  given 
to  Greece.  It  discovered  the  principles  of  beauty  in  language,  and  all  tho 
elegant  arts.  It  studied  scientifically  the  art  of  reasoning,  and  reduced  it 
to  a system  of  logic  by  means  of  which  it  reigned  over  Christendom  in 
the  middle  ages  in  the  name  of  Aristotle,  one  of  its  greatest  philosophers. 
It  first  ventured  to  reason  of  God  and  nature  without  the  aid  of  revelation, 
or  of  popular  superstition;  to  discover  truth  by  puro  logical  analysis;  to 
conquer  the  world  of  thought  by  its  own  faculties,  as  Rome  attempted  to 
conquer  the  nations  by  its  own  arms.  Its  mission  is  perfectly  analogous 
to  those  of  Jerusalem  and  Rome.  It  had,  moreover,  a similar  faith  iu  its 
destiny.  It  regarded  all  other  people  as  barbarians.  Everything  that  was 
not  Greek  was  rude  a*d  monstrous.  The  Greeks  were  right  and  wrong, 
like  the  other  two.  They  had  a mission,  and  a dignified  mission;  but  it 
was  only  a portion  of  the  universal  mission,  and  they  mistook  tho  part  for 
the  whole.  They  despised  the  other  parts  which  they  did  not  understand, 
and  which  it  was  not  their  destiny  to  cultivate.  Like  Jerusalem,  Athena 
(or  Greece)  was  subdued  by  Rome — the  political  power — which  then  clothed 
itself  in  the  robes  of  Greece  as  well  as  those  of  Jerusalem.  Rome  bee  am" 
in  modern  times  what  she  never  was  of  old — a school  of  artists,  of  sculp- 
tors, painters,  poets,  and  philosophers.  This,  however,  was  not  sufficient 
for  society,  which  wanted  a new  mission  to  accomplish  the  great  object 
which  society  has  always  had  in  view — universal  empire.  Hitherto  tho  com- 
mercial mission  was  awanting,  the  scientific  also  and  mechanical  mission. 
Neither  Jerusalem,  Rome,  nor  Athens  had  received  a mission  of  this  des- 
cription. Their  position  was  unfavourable  to  the  commercial  mission. 
Their  sea  was  only  a Mediterranean  surrounded  by  land  greater  iu  extent 
than  itself.  They  had  not  yet  compassed  the  world.  The  real  material  power 
was  not  yet  discovered.  Rome’s  military  power  was  found  by  experience 
to  be  insufficient.  A greater  material  power,  more  searching,  more  peace- 
ful, more  productive,  and  less  destructive,  must  be  developed.  A new 
Rome  must  appear,  Romo  herself  having  set  up  as  a new  Jerusalem. 
This  could  only  be  accomplished  by  a rebellion  against  Rom;m  authority. 
This  rebellion  the  Reformation  accomplished.  The  industrial  nations 
were  emancipated  from  the  thraldom  of  the  eternal  city,  and  the  populus 
Anglicanus  now  occupies  the  place  of  the  populus  Romanics,  in  the 
development  of  the  principle  of  popular  sovereignty.  Rome  that  once 
encouraged  all  freedom  of  thought,  now  suppresses  it;  and  London,  the 
freest  city  in  the  world  for  the  human  mind,  is  the  capital  of  commerce, 
the  new  material,  or  money  power,  of  the  world.  It  has  gained  this 
position  by  a total  separation  from  Rome;  and  its  new  material  mission  is 
so  jealous  of  Roman  dictation,  or  influence,  that  it  refuses  even  to  hold 
diplomatic  intercourse  with  the  spiritual  capital. 

As  every  capital  has  its  mission,  and  works  the  great  problem  given  it 
to  solve,  one  may  have  some  idea  of  the  destiny  of  a city  from  the  eharge  that 
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it  has  received.  The  mission  of  London  is  as  distinct  from  that  of  Rome 
as  one  trade  or  profession  is  from  another,  and  by  personifying  each  as  a 
woman  you  give  each  a distinct  intellectual,  moral,  and  physical  character. 
Paris  is  unlike  either.  It  is  neither  spiritual  nor  material,  but  something 
between  the  two — like  Athens.  It  is  a city  of  taste  and  fashion,  fit  can 
never  be  a commercial  or  industrial  rival  to  London. 

There  is  this  difference  between  the  missions  of  London  and  Paris,  and 
that  of  Rome,  that  the  two  former  are  original  and  legitimate,  whereas 
that  of  Rome  is  partly  a usurpation.  Eome  has  robbed  Jerusalem,  and 
deprived  her  of  her  legitimate  right  as  the  head  of  the  Christian  world. 
But  even  in  the  usurpation  there  is  something  justifiable.  Jerusalem 
refused  to  be  Christian  in  her  ancient  character;  and  her  Mosaic  temple 
was  not  at  all  adapted  for  a Christian  era.  Rome  being  a Gentile  city, 
was  better  suited  for  the  head  of  a Gentile  dispensation.  But  the  rights  of 
Jerusalem  are  still  held  in  reservation — her  restoration  is  still  not  only 
hoped  for,  but  becoming  daily  more  probable.  Her  people  are  still  pre- 
served on  purpose  to  renovate  her  youth.  The  restoration  of  the  Jews 
is  not  a fanatical  idea.  There  is  not  a more  philosophical  doctrine  taught 
in  the  schools  of  Christendom.  History  itself  demands  it  to  complete  the 
annals  of  civilisation.  Jerusalem  is  the  first  capital  of  the  civilised  world. 
The  religion  of  Christendom  centres  and  originates  there.  Nothing  can 
ever  divest  that  city  of  Jts  legitimate  right  to  the  premier  rank  amongst 
the  capitals  of  the  world.  But  it  never  can  he,  in  its  glory,  a city  of 
churches  and  chapels  as  many  ignorantly  suppose.  It  is  the  temple  city, 
consecrated  to  unity  from  the  beginning,  and  lying  in  ruins  so  long  as 
division  prevails.  Its  temple — its  one  temple— -is  a temple  for  all  nations; 
but  its  churches,  mosques,  chapels,  and  synagogues  are  the  emblems  of  its 
desolation,  which  prevails  as  long  as  they  exist. 

The  five  cities  we  have  mentioned— Jerusalem,  Athens,  Rome,  Paris,  and 
London — hold  the  first  rank  in  the  civilised  world  in  the  chronological  order 
in  which  we  have  enumerated  them.  There  are  other  great  cities,  such 
as  Constantinople,  Mecca,  Alexandria,  &c.,  of  which  we  shall  treat  in  our 
next  number. 


“MAY  YOU  DIB  AMONG  YOUR  KINDRED!” 

AN  ORIENTAL  BENEDICTION. 


May  you  die  among  your  kindred  1 
May  you  rest  your  parting  gaze 
On  the  loved  familiar  face3 
Of  your  young  and  happy  days. 

May  the  voices  whose  kind  greeting 
To  your  infancy  was  dear 
Pour  lovingly,  while  life  declines,. 

Their  music  on  your  ear. 

May  you  die  among  your  kindred ! 

May  the  friends  you  love  the  best 
List  to  your  failing  accents, 

And  receive  your  last  request — 

Head  your  unutter’d  wishes, 

On  your  changeful  features  dwell. 
And  mingle  sighs  of  sorrow 
With  your  falt’ring,  faint  “ Farewell  1” 
May  you  die  among  your  kindred  I 
May  your  peaceful  grave  be  made 
In  the  quiet,  cool  recesses 
Of  the  graveyard’s  hallow’d  shade. 
There  may  your  loved  ones  wander 
At  the  close  of  silent  day, 

Fair  buds  and  fragrant  blossoms 
On  the  verdant  turf  to  lay. 

’Tis  a tender  benediction  ; 

Yes  methiuk3  it  lacks  the  power 
To  cast  a true  serenity 
On  life’s  last,  solemn  hour. 


Ye  whom  1 love,  I may  not  thus 
j Love’s  Christian  part  fulfil ; 
i List  while  I ask  for  you  a boon 
More  dear,  more  precious  still. 

I So  may  you  die  that,  though  afar 
I From  all  your  cherish’d  ties— 

Though  strangers  hear  your  dying  words, 
J And  close  your  dying  eyes, 
j Ye  shall  not  know  desertion,  since 
Your  Saviour  shall  be  near, 
j To  fill  your  fainting  spirit  with 
The  “ love  that  casts  out  fear.” 

: So  may  you  die,  so  willingly 
| Submit  your  soul  to  God, 
j That  evermore  your  kindred, 

I As  they  tread  the  path  you  trod, 

! May  picture  your  existence 
■ On  a far-off  heavenly  shore, 
i And  speak  of  you  as  one  not  “ lost,” 
i But  only  “ gone  before.” 

[ So  may  you  die,  that  when  your  death 
| To  pious  friends  is  known, 
i Each  shall  devoutly,  meekly  wish 
j Such  lot  to  be  their  own ; 

Not  heeding  if  you  died  in  want, 
j In  exile,  or  in  pain ; 

I But  feeling  that  you  died  in  faith, 

! For  thus  “ to  die  is  gain.” 

Mbs.  Abut. 


FAMILY  MATTERS. 


The  common  definition  of  man  is  false;  he  is  not  a reasoning  animal. 
The  best  you  can  predicate  of  him  is,  that  he  is  an  animal  capable  of 
reasoning. 

There  is  a well-known  adage,  “ Prosperity  gains  friends,  but  adversity 
tries  them.”  The  friends  who  have  been  attracted  by  prosperity,  almost 
invariably  fall  away  on  the  approach  of  adversity;  but  where  friendship  is 
pure,  disinterested,  and  founded  on  genuine  esteem,  affliction  serves  to 
bring  it  out  more  prominently  than  ever.  Like  the  rainbow,  true  friend- 
ship is  brightest  in  the  darkest  storm. 

A Perilous  Nursery-Ground. — The  children  of  the  sloping  isle  of 
Rattray,  when  they  first  begin  to  toddle  about,  are  tethered  to  a stake  to 
prevent  them  from  rolling  off  into  the  sea! — Wilson’s  Voyage  round 
Scotland. 

Old  Genevese  Laws  Regarding  Marriage.— -Upon  occasions  of  a 
marriage-supper  not  more  than  sixteen  people  were  to  be  invited,  and  no 
dancing  after  ten  o'clock  at  night  was  permitted.  A youth  might  not 
marry  before  the  age  of  eighteen,  nor  a girl  till  fourteen ; nor  a widow  till 
six  months  after  her  husband’s  decease.  A woman  under  forty  years  of 
age  could  not  espouse  a man  more  than  ten  years  younger  than  herself; 
and  if  she  had  passed  her  fortieth  year,  her  husband  must  have  been 
within  five  years  of  her  own  age;  whilst  a man,  after  he  had  passed  his 
sixtieth  year,  could  not  marry  a woman  who  was  not  half  aa  old  a3  himself. 


Mental  Health. — Anguish  of  mind  has  driven  thousands  to  suicide; 
anguish  of  body  few.  This  proves  that  the  health  of  the  n.-ind  is  of  far 
more  importance  than  the  health  of  the  body. — Colton. 

Reading. — I see  you  read, — all  very  right;  we  should  begin  life  with 
books;  they  multiply  the  sources  of  enjoyment;  so  does  capital; — but 
capital  is  of  no  use,  unless  we  live  on  the  interest,— books  are  waste  paper, 
unless  we  spend  in  action  the  wisdom  we  get  from  thought.  Action, 
action;  that  is  the  life  of  us. — Bulwer. 

National  Customs. — The  following  is  a comment  on  English  society, 
by  Mohan  Lai,  a Persian  of  distinction,  resident  in  England,  who  writes 
English  with  the  facility  of  a native: — The  manners,  customs,  life,  and 
modes  of  society  in  England  are  of  an  elegant  and  refined  style.  No 
country  takes  such  pains  in  cultivating  knowledge,  and  no  parents  are  so 
desirous  of  rendering  their  children  accomplished,  by  expense  and  anxious 
care,  as  those  of  Britain.  They  ask  and  find  out  from  a son  his  taste  and 
wish,  and  educate  him  to  meet  the  duties  of  the  profession  he  chooses, 
whether  in  civil  life,  in  the  law,  navy,  army,  or  whatever  it  may  be;  and 
then,  using  their  best  influence,  will  have  him  launched  into  the  world. 
They  never  expect  his  support  themselves;  the  only  thing  wanted  after- 
wards from  the  son  is,  that  he  should  prosper.  The  girls  are  brought  up 
under  the  careful  eyes  of  their  mother;  and  when  they  are  accomplished 
in  languages  and  manners,  the  parents  spare  no  expense  or  fatigue  to  in- 
troduce them  into  society,  where  they  have  a difficult  office  to  perform. 
The  young  lady  must  have  agreeable  manners,  and  be  able  to  sing,  dance, 
and  read,  write,  and  speak  French,  if  not  other  foreign  languages.  The 
parents  give  parties,  and  invite  all  their  fashionable  acquaintance,  and  feel 
proud  if  their  daughter  wins  the  heart  of  a respectable  person.  But,  alas! 
these  accomplishments,  added  to  miracles  of  beauty,  are  considered  matters 
of  secondary  value ; the  lady  must  have  money  for  her  husband,  or  have  a 
prospect  that  he  will  have  it  when  the  parents  die ! In  all  the  Asiatic 
countries,  if  a woman  remains  unmarried  after  her  proper  age,  she  is 
looked  upon  and  respected  as  a saint — and  this  is  very  rare,  too ; but  Eng- 
land will  astonish  Asiatics  by  producing  thousands  of  saints,  or  unmarried 
ladies  of  mature  age,  bearing  the  name  of  “Miss,”  and  wearing  the  dress 
and  ornaments  of  a young  lady  of  fifteen  years  of  age.  When  I first 
arrived  in  England,  I felt  myself  in  an  awkward  position,  when  addressing 
an  old  lady  by  the  name  of  “ Miss,”  and  using  the  same  word  to  a younger 
one,  who  looked  like  the  grand-daughter  of  the  older  lady.  When  people 
talk  of  marriage,  the  first  question  is,  “ Has  she  money?”  A gentleman 
will  dance  with  and  flatter  many  ladies  in  parties;  but  he  will  prefer  and 
marry  the  oite  who  has  or  will  have  most  money,  even  though  she  be  ugly 
and  not  accomplished.  In  this  case,  the  lady  is  sensible  that  she  has  no 
charms  but  those  of  her  bank-notes;  and  yet  the  rule  of  society  keeps  all 
these  things  buried  in  the  hearts  of  the  newly-married,  and  their  style  of 
addressing  and  writing  to  each  other  will  be  just  as  if  mutual  love  had 
wrought  upon  each  other’s  mind.  Age,  also,  is  not  considered  a matter 
of  consequence,  if  he  or  she  be  rich.  Yet  there  are  many  instances  of 
true  affection,  and  of  happy  marriages. 

Remedy  for  Dysentery. — Two  or  three  raw  eggs,  beaten  up  with  about 
two  ounces  of  loaf  sugar,  are  to  be  drunk  every  hour,  during  five  or  six 
hours,  when  the  complaint  generally  ceases. 

Almond  Flavour.-— G.  R.  recommends  pounded  bitter  almonds  in 
preference  to  essence  of  peach,  being  safer,  but  still  answering  the  same 
purpose. — See  our  last,p.  781. 

Mince  Meat. — The  omission  of  raisins  (sultanas  are  the  best)  in  the 
recipe  given  in  No.  139  p.  555,  was  not  an  oversight  on  the  part  of  the 
writer.  Confectioners  seldom  use  them;  on  the  contrary,  cooks  generally 
do.  Other  kinds  must  be  stoned  and  chopped. 

Poultry  from  America, — The  barque,  Agerma,  500  tons,  Captain 
Edgerton,  has  arrived  in  the  St.  Katharine  Docks  from  the  port  of  Boston, 
United  States,  with  twenty-five  cases  of  turkeys,  geese,  and  capons ; also 
six  boxes  of  red  rein  deer  of  superior  quality.  They  were  packed  in  ice  to 
preserve  them. 

Concentrated  Lemon  Joice. — Concentrated  lemon  juice,  a new  article, 
or  at  least  one  that  has  never  before  been  introduced  in  such  quantities  aa 
to  attract  attention,  is  now  being  imported  from  the  Sicilies;  107  pipes 
arrived  on  Saturday  last  from  Messina,  and  is  supposed  to  be  intended  lor 
the  confectioners.  Hitherto  a vast  quantity  of  lemons  have  been  annually 
imported  whole,  for  the  purpose  of  being  compressed,  the  necessity  for 
which  will  now  be  avoided,  while  at  the  same  time  freight  and  risk  will  be 
saved. 

West  India  Yams.— -A  small  importation  of  three  tons  of  this  esteemed 
and  nutritious  root  has  just  been  received  from  St.  Kitts,  to  ascertain  its 
availability  for  purposes  of  food  in  this  country,  a great  many  of  which 
have  found  their  way  to  the  shops  at  the  west  end  of  London,  where  they 
are  being  sold  as  luxuries  for  the  table.  When  cooked,  either  by  roasting 
or  boiling,  the  root  is  much  more  nutritious  than  the  potato;  nor  is  it 
possessed  of  any  unpalatable  flavour,  the  peculiarity  being  between  that  of 
rice  and  the  potato.  Dressed  in  milk  or  mashed  they  are  absolutely  a 
delicacy;  and,  from  the  abundance  in  which  they  are  cultivated  in  the 
West  Indies  and  other  parts,  they  promise  to  become  the  most  economical 
and  nutritious  substitute  for  the  potato. 

Economy  in  Bread. — Boil  5 lbs.  of  bran  in  water,  strain  it,  and  with 
the  liquor  knead  56  lbs.  of  flour,  adding  the  usual  quantity  of  salt  and 
yeast.  The  dough  will  weigh  about  94  lbs.  13  oz.,  or  8 lbs,  10  oz.  more 
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than  the  same  quantity  of  flour  kneaded  in  the  common  way;  the  loss  of 
baking  will  be  about  10  lbs.  5 oz.,  the  gain  from  the  use  of  the  bran  being 
about  14  lbs.,  that  is,  a clear  increase  of  one-fifth  of  the  usual  quantity 
of  bread  from  a given  quantity  of  flour.  The  bran,  after  being  used  in 
this  way,  is  equally  fit  for  domestic  purposes.  Bread  is  greatly  improved 
in  flavour  and  colour  by  the  addition  of  half  a-pound  of  rice  (having  been 
boiled  fifty  minutes  in  two  quarts  of  water),  to  a peck  of  flour;  and  what 
is  more,  it  increased  the  loaf  very  materially,  and  is  the  saving  of  one 
shilling  in  six. 

Manifold  Properties  of  the  Elder  Tree.— The  Elder  Tree  does 
as  much  good  by  its  noxious  as  by  its  agreeable  qualities.  If  corn  or  other 
vegetables  be  smartly  whipped  with  its  branches,  they  will  communicate  a 
sufficient  portion  of  their  scent  to  keep  off  the  insects  by  which  so  many 
plants  are  frequently  blighted.  An  infusion  of  elder  leaves  poured  over 
plants  will  also  preserve  them  from  caterpillars.  The  wine  made  from  the 
elderberry  is  well  known:  but  perhaps  it  may  not  be  so  generally  known 
that  the  buds  make  an  excellent  pickle.  A water  distilled  from  the  flowers 
rivals  buttermilk  as  a rural  cosmetic.  In  some  remote  country  places  it 
supplies  the  place  both  of  surgeon  and  druggist,  furnishing  ointments, 
infusions,  and  decoctions  for  all  ailments,  cuts,  or  bruises.  Every  part  of 
it  serves  some  useful  purpose  - the  wood,  pith,  bark,  leaves,  buds,  flowers, 
and  fruit.  Its  narcotic  scent  makes  it  unwholesome  to  sleep  under  its 
shade. 

_ Ginger  Wine  and  Ginger  Beer. — These  preparations  are  somewhat 
similar,  the  one  bearing  the  same  analogy  to  the  other  that  strong  beer 
does  to  weak.  The  weakest  ripens  the  soonest  and  is  more  powerfully 
effervescing. 

The  usual  time  for  making  ginger  beer  is  about  the  beginning  of  April, 
or  later,  according  as  the  season  of  the  year  sets  in  mild, 

Ginger  wine  should  be  made  with  at  least  two  pounds  and  a half  of  loaf 
sugar  to  the  gallon  of  water,  but  three  pounds  are  better,  and  will  be 
necessary  if  the  wine  is  to  be  kept  any  considerable  time.  To  these  should 
foe  added  from  one  to  two  ounces  of  bruised  ginger;  one  ounce  of  cream  of 
tartar,  or  white  argol;  the  juice  of  two  lemons,  the  yellow  rind  of  which 
should  be  first  rubbed  off  on  the  rough  surface  of  the  loaf  sugar,  then 
scraped  off,  and  be  added  to  wine  in  the  cask  when  it  has  done  working. 

Boil  the  ginger  in  the  water  for  about  a quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty 
minutes,  then  add  the  sugar  broken  in  small  lumps:  stir  it  well  at  first  to 
assist  its  solution,  and  take  off  all  the  scum  as  it  rises.  Next  put  in  the 
tartar  and  lemon  juice.  Boil  for  about  a quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty 
minutes  longer;  strain  it  through  a hair  sieve  into  a tub  or  pan ; return  what 
is  left  in  the  sieve  into  the  saucepan  or  copper  again,  with  some  more 
water,  and  let  it  boil  for  about  half  an  hour;  strain  as  before,  and  add  to 
the  rest.  This  is  used  to  make  up  the  loss  in  the  original  quantity  caused 
by  evaporation,  therefore  the  water  used  the  second  time  must  be  in  pro- 
portion. When  the  whole  has  cooled  down  to  75  or  80  degrees  of  Farnh, 
set  it  to  work  with  nearly  half  a pint  of  good  thick  yeast  to  every  eight  or 
nine  gallons  of  wort;  if  thin,  rather  more,  and  observe  the  directions  for 
working  it,  given  for  orange  wine  in  No.  143,  page  620. 

A recipe  for  making  Ginger  Beer  will  be  given  in  our  next. 


COMMON  PROVERBS  EXPLAINED. 


first  come,  first  served. 

Mankind  are  servants  to  each  other,  dependent  one  upon  another.  But 
often  one  is  called  to  wait  in  attendance  upon  numerous  others,  even  a 
great  variety  in  point  of  character  and  rank.  The  question  then  arises, 
who  is  entitled  to  the  first  claim  to  the  service  of  such  a one. 

What  circumstance  shall  give  the  precedence?  Shall  rank,  or  shall  the 
order  of  time  constitute  the  ground  of  the  prior  claim,  and  take  the  prece- 
dence of  the  order  of  nature  or  excellence? 

As  a general  rule,  the  common  custom  and  good  sense  of  mankind  have 
determined  upon  the  order  of  time,  as  established  by  our  maxim,  “ First 
come,  first  served.” 

This,  ordinarily,  is  a convenient  and  necessary  rule.  It  should  be 
understood  by  all,  both  in  the  world  of  business  and  of  etiquette.  There 
may  be  a few  exceptions,  where  great  emergencies  may  plead  the  ground 
of  absolute  necessity,  which  “ knows  no  law;”  or  some  very  great  per- 
sonages may  with  perfect  civility  and  good  grace  receive  the  first  attention 
or  service,  though  it  be  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  patience  of  inferiors.  But 
these  exceptions  only  prove  the  validity  of  our  rule.  There  must  be  in 
society  a common  ground  of  appeal,  in  order  t*  prevent  contentions,  dis- 
affection, malice,  and  confusion.  Were  it  not  for  this  standard  of  propriety, 
given  us  in  our  proverb,  the  high  would  trample  upon  the  rights  of  the 
low,  the  rich  upon  those  of  the  poor,  and  the  bold  and  presumptuous  upon 
those  of  the  modest  and  retiring,  whose  claims  in  the  common  affairs  of 
life  are  equal.  For  instance,  in  shops,  how  unreasonable  is  it  that  any  one 
should  wait  two,  four,  or  six  hours,  for  the  service  of  the  tradesman,  just 
to  please  the  distinctions  of  some  higher  order  of  society,  who  perchance 
might  enter  the  shop  in  the  meanwhile,  for  purchase  or  trade.  May  a 
self-respecting  community  never  recognize  such  a “respect  of  persons.” 

True,  we  would  not,  we  cannot,  annihilate  all  distinctions;  but  there 
are  many  points  of  equality,  constituting  equal  rights,  and  giving  common 
liberty.  Then  let  the  universal  observance  of  this  proverb,  “ First  come, 
first  served,”  be  a lasting  exponent  and  proof  of  our  improving  principles 
and  institutions. 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL. 

Soap-suds  may  be  applied  with  much  benefit  to  vegetables.  It  should 
be  applied  when  they  are  growing;  it  is  useless  to  apply  it  to  the  seeds. 
Fruit  trees  will  also  be  benefitted  by  the  application. — Gardener':;  Chronicle. 

Livrets. — The  law  for  the  extension  of  this  system,  which  was  fully 
explained  in  No  149,  p.  713,  having  proved  exceedingly  unpalatable  to 
the  operative  classes  throughout  France,  the  Government  have  abandoned 
their  intention  for  the  present  session. 

The  Eclipse. — Two  eclipses  of  the  sun  occur  this  year,  but  none  of  the 
moon.  The  first  is  an  annular  eclipse  of  the  sun,  on  Saturday,  the  25th  of 
April;  it  commences  on  the  earth  generally  at  two  minutes  past  two  in 
the  afternoon.  It  is  partially  seen  at  Greenwich,  at  half-past  five;  and 
ends  at  five  minutes  to  six.  The  second  is  also  an  annular  eclipse  of  the 
sun;  but  it  is  invisible  in  Great  Britain. 

Brewing. — I do  not  know  whether  the  following  is  the  recipe  for  Bass's 
pale  ale  or  not,  but  it  is  quite  as  good.  To  make  100  gallons,  use  9 
bushels  of  malt,  or  10,  if  strength  is  desire:! , 23  to  27lbs.  Kentish  hop3, 
according  to  the  required  degrees  of  bitterness;  3lbs.  of  camomile  flowers, 
strewed  in  a jar  and  strained.  Put  the  camomile  flowers  and  the  hops  in 
at  the  same  time.  Boil  the  malt  and  water  till  the  liquor  begins  to  fine 
itself;  and  that  is  the  time  to  add  the  hops  and  flowers. — Correspondent  of 
the  Gardener's  Chronicle. 

To  Remove  Glass  from  Old  Sashes. — Tho  following  process  of 
removing  hard  putty  from  the  astragals  of  sashes,  &c.,  may  be  useful,  for 
by  it  no  risk  is  incurred  of  extending  the  breakage.  Heat  the  bolt  of  an 
Italian  iron,  or  that  which  i3  commonly  employed  by  plumbers  in 
soldering,  and  draw  it  gently  along  the  putty  until  the  heat  of  the  iron 
softens  it.  By  this  means  much  labour  will  bo  saved,  and  putty,  which  the 
chisel  and  hammer  could  scarcely  clear  off  without  injury  to  the  astragals, 
can  be  softened  so  as  to  be  easily  removed  by  a common  knife. — Idem. 

The  Value  of  Smoke. — A striking  instance  of  economic  talent  came 
to  our  knowledge  in  the  district  of  Alston  Moor.  From  the  smeltiug 
earths  of  one  “ house,”  an  arched  tunnel  conducts  the  smoke  to  an  outlet 
at  a distance  from  the  works,  in  a waste  spot,  where  no  one  can  complain 
of  it.  The  gathering  matter,  or  “ fume,”  resulting  from  the  passage  of  the 
smoke  is  annually  submitted  to  a process,  by  which  at  that  time  it  yielded 
enough  to  pay  for  the  construction  of  the  chimney.  A similar  tunnel 
chimney,  three  miles  in  length,  was  erecting  at  Allendale.  Its  fume  will 
yield  thousands  of  pounds  sterling  per  annum.  Truly  here  it  may  be  said 
that  smoke  does  not  end  in  9moke. — British  Quarterly  Review. 

Thf,  Nettle — The  nettle  is  generally  visited  by  exterminating  warfare 
among  agriculturists.  Nevertheless,  it  has  uses,  and  the  Dutch  have 
contrived  to  make  it  serviceable  and  even  advantageous.  The  young 
leaves  are  good  eating,  the  stem  is  woven  into  coarse  stuffs,  and  the 
jockeys  mix  the  seed  with  the  food  of  horses  in  order  to  give  them  a sleek 
coat;  and  the  roots,  when  washed  or  mixed  with  common  salt,  give  a yellow 
dye.  It  is  a wholesome  food  for  horned  cattle  when  young.  It  will  grow 
in  the  most  arid  soil,  demands  no  cultivation,  for  it  stands  all  weathers, 
and  sows  itself.  It  may  be  cut  two  or  three  times  in  the  summer,  and  is 
one  of  the  earliest  of  plants.  When  cut  for  hay,  it  must  not  be  too  old,  for 
then  the  cattle  refuse  to  eat  the  dried  stalks. 

A Cure  for  Damp  Walls. — Boil  two  quarts  of  tar  with  two  ounces  of 
kitchen  grease  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  in  an  iron  pot;  add  some  of  this 
tar  to  a mixture  of  slacked  lime  and  powdered  glass  which  have  passed 
through  a flour  sieve,  and  been  dried  completely  over  the  fire  in  an  iron 
pot,  in  the  proportion  of  two  parts  of  lime  and  one  of  glass,  till  the  mixture 
becomes  of  the  consistence  of  thin  plaster.  This  cement  must  be  used 
immediately  after  being  mixed.  It  is  not  well  to  mix  more  at  a time  than 
will  coat  one  square  foot  of  wall,  as  it  quickly  becomes  too  hard  for  use, 
aud  continues  to  increase  its  hardness  for  three  weeks.  Great  care  must 
be  taken  to  prevent  any  moisture  from  mixing  with  the  cement.  For  a 
wall  that  is  merely  damp,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  lay  on  one  coating  of  the 
cement,  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick;  but  should  the  wall  be  more 
than  damp,  or  wet,  it  will  be  necessary  to  coat  it  a second  time.  Plaster 
made  of  lime,  hair,  and  plaster  of  Paris,  may  be  afterwards  laid  on  the 
cement.  This  cement,  when  put  in  water,  will  suffer  neither  an  increase 
nor  diminution  in  its  weight. — The  Builder. 

STATISTICS. 


In  1801  Leamington  contained  60  houses  aud  315  inhabitants:  in  1841  it 
had  increased  to  2,500  houses  and  12,600  inhabitants.  Now,  the 
population  numbers,  at  least,  15,000. 

The  Malt  Tax  produces  somewhere  aboht  .£'5,000,000  a year  ; that  is  to 
say,  it  forms  more  thau  one-third  of  the  excise,  and  nearly  one-tenth  of  tho 
whole  revenue  of  this  country. 

Spirits. — The  home  consumption  of  foreign  spirits  in  1844  was  3,237.456 
and  in  the  year  1845,  3,544,000  imperial  gallons,  showing  an  increase  last 
year  over  the  previous  year  of  306,544  gallons. 

Military  Legislators. — In  the  House  of  Commons  there  are  two 
admirals,  one  general,  one  lieutenant-general,  seven  major-generals, 
twenty-ttfo  colonels,  thirty-two  lieutenant  colonels,  9even  majors,  sixty- 
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seven  captains  of  the  army  and  navy,  twelve  lieutenants  and  two  cornets — 
in  all,  one  hundred  and  fifty  three  law-makers  with  a direct  interest  in  the 
consumption  of  gunpowder. 

Smoking. — The  number  of  tobacco  pipes  used  in  London  last  year  was 
364,000  gross,  or  52,416,000  pipes.  It  requires  300  men,  each  man 
making  20  gross  4 dozen  per  week,  for  one  year,  to  make  them;  the  cost 
of  which  is  £'40, 950.  The  average  length  of  these  pipes  is  12%  inches, 
and  if  laid  down  in  a horizontal  position,  end  to  end  together,  they  would 
reach  to  the  extent  of  10,340  miles,  1,600  yards;  if  they  were  piled  up  one 
above  another  perpendicularly,  they  would  reach  135,148  times  as  high  as 
St.  Paul’s;  they  would  weigh  1,137  tons,  10  cwt.;  and  it  would  require 
104  tons,  9 cwt.,  32lbs.  of  tobacco  to  fill  them. 

France  and  Britain. — The  population  of  the  ten  principal  towns  in 
France,  in  1842  (viz.,  Paris,  Marseilles,  Lyons,  Bordeaux,  Rouen,  Tou- 
louse, Nantes,  Lille,  Strasburg,  and  Amiens),  was  1,679,208.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  ten  principal  towns  in  Great  Britain,  in  1841  (viz.,  London, 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Birmingham,  Leeds,  Edinburgh,  Bristol, 
Plymouth,  and  Sheffield),  was  3,474,578.  The  shipping,  steamers  ex- 
cluded, of  the  ten  principal  ports  of  France,  in  1844  (Havre,  Bordeaux, 
Nantes,  Marseilles,  St.  Malo,  Dunkirk,  Granville,  Rouen,  Nouvelle,  and 
Dieppe),  comprised  2,991  vessels  of  336,398  tons.  The  shipping  of  the  ten 
principal  ports  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  same  year  (London,  Liverpool, 
Newcastle,  Sunderland,  Glasgow,  Greenock,  Hull,  Whitehaven,  Aberdeen, 
and  Dundee),  comprised  8,688  vessels  of  1,766,442  tons. 


DISPARITY  IN  TR AVERRING  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

1804  1844 

4 miles  per  hour  - - 40  or)  1 to  10, 

4 pence  per  mile  - « Id.  „ 4 „ 1 . 

16  pence  per  hour  - - 40d,  „ 2 „ 5,  W G, 


A PROPHECY. 

Before  a very  distant  year, 

The  turnpike-man  will  disappear: 

His  knell  (to  prophesy  I’m  bold) 

Will  be  the  only  thing  that’s  toll’d. 

Almanack  of  thr  Month, 


VARIETIES. 


Pigeons 'wmws  Steam. — Two  pigeons  were  lately  tossed  up  at  the  starting 
of  a railway-train  at  Brighton,  for  London,  and  one  of  the  birds  arrived  at 
its  home  (the  Borough)  in  thirty  minutes  less  time  than  the  train. 

A Greedy  Brute.— A prairie-snake  was  lately  shot,  in  whose  stomach 
were  found  eighteen  swallows,  half- digested.  The  reptile  was  found  over 
a nest  of  young  birds,  whom  it  was  devouring,  while  the  old  ones  were 
flying  and  screaming  violently  around  it. 

Indian  Daring. — A letter  in  the  Detroit  Advertiser,  from  Sault  St. 
Marie,  Jan.  1st,  mentions  the  arrival  of  the  express  mail,  and  states  that 
in  crossing  the  Straits  of  Mackinaw  the  ice  was  so  thin,  that  the  carriers 
were  compelled  to  lie  flat  down  upon  it,  and  work  themselves  over— a spe- 
cimen of  Indian  daring  that  is  without  a parallel. 

Water  Gruel. — In  an  old  paper  dated  Friday,  August  13,  1695,  is  the 
following  curious  advertisement. — “At  the  Marine  Coffee-house,  in  Birchin 
Lane,  is  water  gruel  to  be  sold  every  morning  from  six  till  eleven  o’clock. 
5Tis  not  yet  generally  known,  but  there  comes  such  company  as  drinks 
usually  four  or  five  gallons  in  a morning.” 

Pulpits. — Originally,  all  pulpits  faced  the  west,  that  the  eyes  of  the 
congregation  might  see  all  acts  of  devotion,  and  look  towards  the  east, 
whence  the  sun  of  righteousness  arose.  The  first  deviations  from  this  gene- 
ral rule  were  introduced  by  the  Puritans  in  England ; and  the  first  chapel 
erected  south  and  north  was  the  chapel  of  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge, 
founded  by  Sir  Walter  Mildmay,  a distinguished  leader  of  that  sect. — 
History  of  Origins. 

Monster  Gord-pish. — A few  days  ago,  there  was  taken  alive,  out  of 
one  of  the  spinning-mill  ponds  at  the  west  end  of  Dundee,  a gold-fish, 
measuring  eleven  inches  in  length,  four  in  breadth,  and  ten  in  girth  at  the 
the  thickest  part  of  the  body.  We  have  been  assured  by  individuals  who 
have  paid  considerable  attention  to  the  habits  of  the  gold-fish,  that  this  is 
the  largest  of  the  species  that  ever  came  under  their  observation. — Dundee 
Advertiser. 

Novel  Method  of  Relieving  the  Distressed. — The  following  me- 
thod of  relieving  the  unemployed  operatives  has  been  adopted  by  Mr. 
Abraham  Bairstow,  of  Horton: — A square  yard  is  chalked  out  on  the 
causeway,  on  the  highway  side  in  front  of  his  house , and  he  will  pay  one 
shilling  to  any  man  who  is  destitute  of  employment,  if  he  will  stand  within 
the  square  six  hours  a day  for  twenty  days,  viz.,  from  nine  o’clock  in  the 
morning  to  twelve  at  noon,  and  from  two  to  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 
One  man  has  already  accepted  this  benevolent  offer,  and  is  attracting  a 
large  number  of  spectators  every  day.— Bradford  Observer. 

Biblical  Treasure. — Among  the  curious  copies  of  the  Bible,  in  the 
library  of  Mr.  Boardman,  at  Birkenhead,  is  one  of  the  reformer  Tyndal’s 
translation,  which  was  once  chained  to  the  desk  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary 
Redeliffe,  Bristol,  and  was  afterwards  possessed  by  the  poet  Chattertou. 


This  valuable  book  is  a folio,  printed  in  rich  Gothic  characters,  and 
embellished  with  numerous  wood  cuts  of  the  school  of  Albert  Durer. 
The  date  is  1546,  and  the  dedication  is  to  King  Edward  VI.  The  chapters 
are  not  divided  into  verses.  There  are  prologues  and  copious  notes,  “ to 
help  the  reader  to  the  understanding  of  the  text.”  The  language  employed 
is  essentially  different  from  that  of  the  translation  now  in  use,  many  words 
appearing  which  are  seldom  or  never  used  in  the  same  sense  in  the  present 
day;  and  some  of  these  would  sound  sufficiently  strange  if  now  heard  from 
the  reading  desks  of  churches.  As  an  example,  the  word  bug,  the  root  of 
the  word  bugbear,  also  of  the  child’s  word  bugabo,  is  used  for  terror  or 
alarm;  and  the  passage,  “ Thou  needst  not  be  afraid  of  terrors  by  night.,” 
&c.  is  rendered,  “ Thou  needst  not  be  afraid  of  bugs  by  night,”  &c.  Of 
more  importance,  however,  are  the  readings  of  the  word  “ repent,”  which  is 
explained  as  meaning  “ do  penance and  the  contested  passage  in  the 
present  version,  “ All  scripture  is  written  by  inspiration,  and  is  profitable,” 
&c.,  runs,  “All  scripture  written  by  inspiration  is  profitable,”  &c. — 
Liverpool  Albion. 

Irish  Employment  of  Capital. — In  Galway  I was  assured  that  so 
little  do  the  people  know  the  commercial  value  of  money,  they  are  con- 
stantly in  the  habit  of  pawning  it.  I was  so  incredulous  of  this  that  the 
gentleman  who  informed  me  wished  me  to  go  with  him  to  any  pawnbroker 
to  assure  myself  of  the  fact;  and  I went  with  him  and  another  gentleman 
to  a pawnbroker’s  shop  kept  by  Mr.  Murray,  in  Galway.  On  asking  the 
question,  the  shopman  said  it  was  quite  a common  thing  to  have  money 
pawned,  and  he  produced  a drawer  containing  a £10  Bank  of  Ireland  note, 
pawned  six  months  ago  for  10s.;  a 30s.  note  of  the  National  Bank,  pawned 
for  10s.;  a 30s.  Bank  of  Ireland  note,  pawned  for  Is.;  a £1  Provincial 
Bank  note  pawned  for  6s.,  and  a guinea  in  gold,  of  the  reign  of  George 
III.,  pawned  for  15s.  two  months  ago.  Anything  more  childishly  ignorant 
and  absurd  than  this  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive.  The  £10  bank 
note  would  produce  6s.  6 d.  interest  in  the  year  if  put  into  the  savings-bank, 
whilst  the  owner  who  pledged  it  for  10s.  will  have  to  pay  2s.  6 d.  a-year  for 
the  10s.,  and  lose  the  interest  on  his  £10.;  in  other  words,  he  will  pay  90 
per  cent,  through  ignorance  for  the  use  of  10s.,  which  he  might  have  for 
nothing,  and  realize  besides  some  5s.  or  6s.  for  the  use  of  his  £9  10s.  Mr. 
Murray  told  me,  that  often  money  was  sold  as  a forfeited  pledge;  that  a 
man  would  pawn  a guinea  for  15s.,  keep  it  in  pledge  till  the  interest 
amounted  to  3s.  or  4s.,  and  then  refuse  to  redeem  it. — Foster’s  Letters  on 
the  Condition  of  the  People  of  Ireland. 


Chief  Outward  Characteristics  of  the  Gent. — It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  main  object  of  the  gent  is,  to  assume  a position  which  he 
conceives  to  be  superior  to  his  own.  Now  this,  he  fancies,  is  in  a great 
measure  accomplished  by  out-of-the-way  clothes — a mark  of  superiority 
which  has  the  advantage  of  requiring  but  a small  outlay  of  intellect;  and 
cunning  manufacturers  invent  things  on  purpose  to  suit  this  taste,  as  the 
men  of  Manchester  export  gay-coloured,  large- figured  patterns  for  the 
negroes.  For  him  the  cheap  tailor  announces  the  “ Gent’s  Vest,”  which 
is  the  Hebrew  for  “ snob’s  waistcoat,”  as  patronised  by  the  nobility.  To 
his  choice  alone  does  the  ready-made  shoemaker  appeal  in  the  short  fancy 
Alberts,  labelled  “ The  Fashion.”  If  you  are  accustomed  to  derive  a little 
gratuitous  entertainment  from  shop-windows,  as  you  go  along  the  streets, 
you  will  see  in  the  shops  the  funniest  things,  meant  for  the  Gents,  that  it 
is  possible  to  conceive.  The  most  favourite  style  of  chaussure  is  a species 
of  cloth  boot  with  a shiny  leather  toe;  and  down  the  front  there  is  a close 
row  of  little  mother-of-pearl-shirt-buttons — not  for  any  purpose,  for  they 
are  simply  sewn  on,  the  real  method  of  fastening  on  the  brodequin  being 
by  the  humble  lace  and  tag  at  the  side.  But  it  is  with  the  haberdashers 
that  the  toilet  of  the  Gent  comes  out  strongest.  You  will  see  “ Gents 
Dress  Kid”  ticketed  in  the  window.  Be  sure  these  are  large  -sized,  awk- 
wardly-cut, yellow  kid  gloves,  at  one-and-sixpenee.  The  tint  is  evidently 
a weakness  with  the  Gents,  and  the  merchants,  lacking  discrimination, 
believe  that  the  predisposition  is  general.  We  will  wager  a dozen  pairs  of 
them,  that  you  never  went  into  one  of  these  establishments,  and  simply 
and  decidedly  demanded  a pair  of  white  kid  gloves,  hut  you  were  imme- 
diately asked  “if  you  would  not  prefer  straw-coloured?”  And  then  the 
stocks — what  rainbows  of  cravats  they  form!  Blue  always  the  favourite 
colour;  blue  with  gold  sprigs!  blue  with  a crimson  floss  silk  flower!  And 
if  they  are  black,  they  are  fashioned  into  quaint  conceits.  Frills  of  black 
satin  down  the  front,  or  hands  of  the  same  article,  looking  like  an  imita- 
tion of  crimped  skate;  or  studs  of  jet  cut  into  all  manner  of  facets,  as  if 
the  Gent  wore  a black  satin  shirt,  and  that  was  where  it  fastened.  And  the 
stocks  are  more  fanciful  still;  they  are  not  very  popular  in  their  simple 
form.  The  Gents  know  that  they  cannot  help  looking  like  waiters  when 
thus  dressed,  and  so  a little  illegitimate  finery  is  necessary  to  got  a sell ; 
hence  they  have  lace  ends,  like  the  stamped  papers  from  the  top  of  bonbon 
and  French  plum-boxes.  And  the  effect  in  society  is  very  fine. — Albert 
Smith.  


CONCERNING  OREGON. 


When  the  Oregon  fuss 
One  begins  to  discuss, 

People  prophesy  terrible  news  ; 

And  degree  forty-six 
Is  consider'd  a “ fix,” 

To  make  Britishers  shake  In  their  shoes.  ' 


But  cease  your  alarm, 

Dear  quidnuncs ! No  harm 
Will  result  from  this  bluster  terrific  ; 
For  of  quarrels  begun 
Surely  never  was  one 
Which  so  closely  concerns  the  Pacific . 

Our  Own  Times , 
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THE  RIDDLE  R. 


COLUMN  FOR  THE  CURIOUS. 


THE  REDDLER’S  SOLUTIONS  OF  No.  151. 

Kiddle. — The  Heart. — J.  R.  B.— Julian. — H.  J.  F. — Louisa. 

Charade. — Bagdad. — Cornwallis. — Perseus. — Redenii.—  Styk. — G . B. — Rainger. — 
C.  B.—  Jenkins.— Nailsworth. — Nunn.— P.  S.  P.— Coke. — Whinney. — F.  C. — Cantab. — 
Olim. — Julian.-  H.  J.  F. — H.  M. — Louisa. — A.  D.  B. 

Arithmetical  Questions. — 1.  Lesser  Diameter , 13.7858  ; Greater , 22.9763.  Tlie 
question  should  have  had  Diameters,  instead  of  Diameter. — Nailsworth  gives  23.24  and 
13.94. — Inquirer,  Douglas,  Grey,  Veritas,  and  A.D.  B.  give  23.443  and  14.065. — H.  M. — 
x P.  S.  P. — Wainwright. — Henry  L. — Moore,  24.25  and  14.5. — Some  have  given  one  dia- 
meter the  mean  between  the  two,  Whinney  — Dawson.— Nunn. — Davison. — H.  M. 

2.  B,  f«200  Days : A gave  B £ 10  10.t. — Grey. — Styk. — Don  Juan.— C.  B.— Glasson. — 
Whyte. — H.  Metcalf.— Nailsworth. — Dawson.— Tadgdell. — Nunn.— P.  S.  P. — Royds. — 
Whinney. — Inquirer.— Cantab. — Douglas.—  Jackson.—  Hail. — Olim.— H.  M. — Veritas. 
— Liddiard. — Bickerdike. — A.  D.  B.— Moore. — Blackett  has  only  given  the  time. — M.  R. 
Wainwright. 

3.  Let  1536  (the  difference  of  the  squares)  = d and  x ---  Son’s  age.  Resolve  U (the 
diff.)  into  any  two  unequal  factors,  a and  6,  of  which  let  a be  the  greater,  and  put  the 
Father’s  age  = x + b.  Then  (x  + 6)2  — xi  or  xi  +26  x + 62  — x*  *=  2 6 .r  + 6?  — </. 

But  d = a 6 .’.  2 5 x + 62  = a 6 ; whence  2 x + 6 = a. 
a—b  a+b 

Therefore  .v  = = Son’s  age;  and  x + 6 = — Father’s  age. 

2 2 


Applying  this  to  the  proposed  question,  we  get  the  following  list  of  answers,  each 
giving  the  Father’s  and  Son’s  ages  respectively : — 


Factors. 

a X b = 1536  Years. 

768  X 2 = 1536  385  and  383 

512  X 3 = 1536  257),  and  25 4 J 

384  X 4 = 1536  194  and  190 

256  X 6 = 1536  131  and  125 


192  X 8 = 1536  100  and  92 

128  X 12  = 1536  70  and  58 

96  X 16  = 1536  56  and  40 

64  X 24  = 1536  44  and  20 

48  X 32  = 1536  40  and  8 


Each  of  these  answers  fulfils  the  condition  of  the  question  ; but  the  three  last  only 
are  consistent  with  the  relationship  of  Father  and  Son,  Alexander. 

— Styk. — Don  Juan. — Gallettl. — C.  B. — Waddell. — Glasson. — Fletcher. — H.  Metcalf. — 
Dawson, — Blackett. — Nunn. — P.  S.  P. — Coke. — Tomlinson. — Whinney. — Godwin. — 
inquirer. — Alexander. — Jenkins. — J.  R.  B. — Davison. — Grey. — Cantab. — Dukesfield. — 
Douglas. — Olim.— H.  M. — Veritas. — Liddiard. — Bickerdike.— A.  D.  B. — Henry  L. — 
Moore. 


4,  Here  37  X 95  *=  3515,  area  of  the  Garden. 

37  + 95  = 132  yards,  length  of  the  Walk. 
Then  by  the  question  (supposing  a:  - the  breadth  of  the  Walk)  132 


3515  — 132. r 


528  v , 


: 3515  — 1 32,  .r  660  x = 3515,  and  x = =-  fjg , 

If  = a 6 c 

rThcn  * = 


9; 

Breadth 


th  = x) 


(6  + c)  + a (6  + c) 


5.3257  yards,  its  breadth, 
: 5.3257. 


W.  D. 


—Nailsworth  answers  the  same  as  Propounder.  Most  others  give  5.56 ; such  as  Royds— 
DavisoD— p.  S.  P. — Blackett — Dawson — Inquirer — H.  M. — Wainwright — Bickerdike  — 
This  question  was  somewhat  ambiguous. 


Solutions  too  late  to  be  inserted  in  their  proper  place. — C.  B. — Thaddeus. 


Tes 

Attraits, 

Belle  Elvira, 

*M’ont  su  s6duire 
Sous  ton  doux  empire. 

, Content  quand  je  te  vola, 

Mon  ardeur  pour  toi 
Eat  extreme. 

D e m e m e 
Aime- 
Moi. 

Cork,  if  sunk  200  feet  in  the  ocean,  will  not  rise,  on  account  of  the  pres- 
sure of  the  water. 

A musket  ball  may  be  fired  through  a pane  of  glass,  making  the  hole 
the  size  of  the  ball  without  cracking  the  glass;  if  the  glass  be  suspended 
by  a thread,  it  will  make  no  difference,  and  the  thread  will  not  even  vibrate. 

If  a tallow  caudle  bo  placed  in  a gun,  and  shot  at  a door,  it  will  go 
through  without  sustaining  any  injury;  and  if  a musket  ball  be  fired  into 
water,  it  will  not  only  rebound,  but  be  flattened,  as  if  fired  against  a solid 
substance. 

Dying  Properties  op  the  Corn  Poppy,  &c. — The  petals  of  the  com- 
mon com  poppy,  rubbed  upon  paper,  give  a purple  stain,  little  altered  by 
ammonia  or  carbonate  of  soda,  but  made  green  by  caustic  potass;  the  in- 
fusion of  petals  in  a very  dilute  muriatic  acid,  of  a florid  red;  chalk  added 
renders  it  of  the  colour  of  port  wine;  carbonate  of  soda  in  excess  gives  the 
same  colour;  but  excess  of  potass  changes  it  to  green  and  yellow.  The 
expressed  juice  of  the  black  mulberry  possesses  nearly  the  same  properties. 

Lineal  Consanguinity. — It  is  at  the  first  view  astonishing  to  consider 
the  Dumber  of  lineal  ancestors  which  every  man  has  within  no  very  great 
number  of  degrees;  and  so  many  different  bloods  is  a man  said  to  contain 
in  his  veins,  as  he  hath  lineal  ancestors.  Of  these  he  hath  two  in  the  first 
ascending  degree,  his  own  parents;  he  hath  four  in  the  second,  the 
parents  of  his  father  and  the  parents  of  his  mother;  he  hath  eight  in  the 
third,  the  parents  of  his  two  grandfathers  and  two  grandmothers ; and  by 
the  same  rule  of  progression,  he  hath  128  in  the  seventh ; 1024  in  the  tenth ; 
and  at  the  twentieth  degree,  or  the  distance  of  twenty  generations,  every 
man  has  above  a million  of  ancestors,  as  common  arithmetic  will  demon- 
strate. What,  then,  is  ancestry  but  moonshine? 


A COMPLAINT. 


The  Fiddles,  frc.  are  suspended  during  the  Holiday  Week. 


A TABLE  OF  KINDRED  AND  AFFINITY; 

wherein  whosoever  are  related  are  forbidden  in  scripture  and 

OUR  LAWS  TO  MARRY  TOGETHER. 

A Woman  may  not  Marry  her — 

1.  Grandfather. 

2.  Grandmother’s  Husband. 

3.  Husband’s  Grandfather. 

4.  Father's  Brother. 

5.  Mother’s  Brother. 

6.  Father’s  Sister’s  Husband. 

7.  Mother’s  Sister’s  Husband 

8.  Husband’s  Father’s  Brother, 

9.  Husband’s  Mother’s  Brother, 

10.  Father. 

11.  Step-father. 

12.  Husband’s  Father. 

13.  Son. 

14.  Husband’s  Son. 

15.  Daughter’s  Husband. 

16.  Brother. 

17.  Husband’s  Brother. 

18.  Sister’s  Husband. 

19.  Son’s  Son. 

20.  Daughter’s  Son. 

21.  Son’s  Daughter’s  Husband. 

22.  Daughter’s  Daughter’s  Husband. 

23.  Husband’s  Son’s  Son. 

24.  Husband’s  Daughter’s  Son. 

25.  Brother’s  Son. 

26.  Sister’s  Son. 

27.  Brother’s  Daughter’s  Husband. 

28.  Sister’s  Daughter’s  Husband. 

29.  Husband’3  Brother’s  Son. 

30.  Husband’s  Sister’s  Son. 


THE  WORLD. 

’Tis  a very  good  world  we  live  in, 

To  spend , or  to  lend,  or  to  give  in ; 

But  to  beg,  or  to  borrow,  or  ask  for  your  own, 
Tis  the  very  worst  world  that  ever  was  known. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Family  IIerald. 

Sir, — Being  among  the  number  of  those  with  whom  mankind  is  con- 
tinually dissatisfied,  1 beg  leave  to  subjoin  my  complaints  to  others  that 
have  occasionally  introduced  them  to  the  public  through  the  channel  of 
your  communication. 

When  I tell  you  I am  as  old  as  Time  himself,  you  will  allow  that,  on  the 
score  of  longevity,  I ought  to  be  respected;  and  when  I add,  that  I am  as 
variable  in  my  appearance  and  temperature  as  mortals  themselves,  you  will 
also  be  disposed  to  grant,  that  I ought  to  be  reprobated  on  the  score  of 
constancy.  Yet,  so  it  is,  that?  even  though  I seemingly  take  pains  to  ac- 
commodate my  variable  dispositions  to  the  variable  dispositions  of  mau- 
kind,  the  circumstance  produces  no  sympathetic  congeniality  between  us, 
and  my  inconstancy  is  rendered  proverbial,  while  their  own  propensity  to 
fickleness  never  occurs  to  their  recollection.  Yet  I have  no  quarrel  with 
the  world  on  the  subjects  of  indifference,  neglect,  or  disregard ; for  I must 
confess,  everybody  pays  me  due  attention ; I am  inquired  after  every  night 
and  morning,  and  am  so  much  the  topic  of  conversation,  and  so  regularly 
introduced  after  the  customary  greetings  of  ceremonial  intercourse,  that 
I may  be  said  to  be  a kind  of  necessary  assistant  to  conversation ; for  when 
people  are  barren  of  ideas,  I am  always  at  hand  to  supply  the  vacuity  of 
their  minds — yet  I am  hardly  ever  mentioned  in  any  other  light,  but  as  the 
source  of  complaint  and  dissatisfaction,  and  without  having  some  oppro- 
brious epithet  attached  to  my  name. 

Sometimes  I am  accused  of  being  too  warm  in  my  behaviour — some- 
times too  cold.  If  I smile  unexpectedly,  I am  suspected  of  harbouring 
treacherous  designs;  and  men  say  one  to  another,  sarcastically,  “We  shall 
pay  for  this!”  If  I continue  my  placid  deportment,  and  am  mild,  sweet,  and 
amiable  for  any  length  of  time,  I am  said  to  be  good  humoured  to  satiety ; 
and  there  are  people  who  have  compared  my  eternal  smiles  to  an  expres- 
sion borrowed  from  a celebrated  French  writer — “ L' ennuyeuse  coalite  d'une 
femme  de  bon  caractere.”  Some  wish  me  to  weep  when  1 am  disposed  to 
be  merry,  and  some  to  be  gay  when  I am  inclined  to  be  sail  Thick,  heavy, 
dull,  nasty,  are  epithets  commonly  applied  to  me. 

If  I am  still,  I am  said  to  be  vapourish — if  loud,  boisterous,  and  rude; 
aches,  pains,  rheumatisms,  and  shooting  corns  are  attributed  to  my  in- 
fluence. In  short,  sir,  I am  so  watched — so  scrutinised — so  censured — so 
abused,  every  day— that  it  would  seem  that  I were  a stranger  upon  earth, 
and  bom  but  yesterday,  rather  than  an  inhabitant  of  Paradise,  known  to 
Adam  and  Eve,  and  one  who  was  present  at  the  creation.  But  I will  not 
detain  you  any  longer,  for  I see  you  are  looking  at  me  through  the  window 
and  meditating  an  interview  with  your  very  old  acquaintance, 

Tab  Weather. 


. 1 Man  may  not  Marry  his — 

1.  Grandmother. 

2.  Grandfather’s  Wife. 

3.  Wife's  Grandmother. 

4.  Father’s  Sister. 

5.  Mother’s  Sister. 

6.  Father’s  Brother's  Wife. 

7.  Mother’s  Brother’s  Wife. 

8.  Wife’s  Father’s  Sister. 

9.  Wife’s  Mother’s  Sister, 

10.  Mother. 

11.  Step-mother. 

12.  Wife’s  Mother. 

13.  Daughter. 

14.  Wife’s  Daughter. 

15.  Son’s  Wife. 

16.  Sister. 

17.  Wife’s  Sister. 

18.  Brother’s  Wife. 

19.  Sod’s  Daughter. 

20.  Daughter’s  Daughter. 

21.  Son’s  Son’s  'Wife. 

22.  Daughter’s  Son’s  Wife, 

23.  Wife’s  Son’s  Daughter. 

24.  Wife’s  Daughter’s  Daughter. 

25.  Brother’s  Daughter. 

26.  Sister’s  Daughter. 

27.  Brother’s  Son’s  Wife. 

28.  Sister’s  Son’s  Wife. 

29.  Wife’s  Brother’s  Daughter. 

30.  Wife’s  Sister’s  Daughter. 


soo 


FAMILY  HERALD 


RANDOM  READINGS, 


Why  is  Prince  Albert,  stumbling,  like  the  Queen  on  a jaunt?— Because 
he  is  making  a royal  trip. 

An  unclaimed  letter  is  now  lying  at  Blackburn  post-office  with  this 
address “ Mi  dere  granmother.  Bleckbum,  Lenkishur.” 

An  American  paper  advertises  a patent  medicine,  which,  to  be  effectual, 
must  be  taken  internally,  externally,  and  eternally,  or  until  it  cures. 

“ Oh!  that  is  a sweet  song,  Miss,  a very  sweet  song;  and  now  ‘ Meet  me 
by  moonlight  alone,  if  you  please.’  ” “ Indeed  sir,  I shall  do  no  such 
thing.”  > 

A person  asked  another  if  the  tolling  of  a bell  did  not  put  him  in  mind 
of  his  latter  end.  He  replied,  “ No,  sir;  but  the  rope  puts  me  in  mind  of 
yours.” 

A tippler  called  at  one  of  the  New  York  hotels,  and  asked  for  a room 
with  four  beds  in  it.  He  said  he  usually  retired  so  drunk,  that  he  could 
not  find  the  bed  unless  there  was  one  in  each  corner. 

Tom  Atkins,  the  printer,  told  Billy  Moor,  the  critic,  that  he  had  printed 
the  initial  letters  of  paragraphs  in  his  book  so  very  large,  in  order  to 
make  a volume  of  tolerable  size,  that  one  might  turn  a tandem  in  every  0, 
and  brush  a coat  upon  every  T. 

A Lincoln  widower  lately  consoled  himself  with  a second  wife.  In  the 
midst  of  the' wedding  festivities,  he  received  a summons  to  the  court  of 
requests,  to  show  cause  why  he  should  not  pay  for  his  first  wife’s  coffin! 
She  had  only  been  dead  two  months. 

The  Barbadoes  Mercury  has  the  following: — “‘Strive  and  thrive’  is  a 
pretty  good  maxim  for  a business  man — we  have  a better;  done  up,  too,  in 
rhyme:-— 

He  that  in  this  world  would  rise, 

Must  take  the  papers  and  advertize.’’  ” 

A coloured  man  in  the  West  Indies,  who,  while  a slave,  always  drank  his 
half  pint  of  rum  per  day,  was  employed  when  he  became  free  by  his  old 
master,  who  noticing  that  he  took  no  rum,  inquired  the  reason.  “Oh!” 
said  the  emancipated,  “ my  half-pint  a-day  just  pays  my  rent.” 

Lord  Abercorn  used  to  call  frequently  upon  Pemberton,  who  lived  in 
Meredith’s  house,  and  took  great  pleasure  in  making  as  much  noise  as 
possible  in  coming  down  stairs.  Meredith  one  day  ran  out  and  seized  him, 
declaring  that  he  was  the  most  troublesome  fellow  in  the  world,  and  that 
he  believed  that  he  ran  ten  times  down  stairs  for  once  going  up! 

“ If  we  go  to  war,  father,”  said  a bright-eyed  boy  the  other  day  to  his 
clerical  parent,  “ from  what  part  of  the  bible  shall  you  get  the  text  for  a 
new  sermon?”  The  good  minister  being  taken  by  surprise  at  the  question, 
thought  a moment,  and  then,  smoothing  the  locks  of  the  child  with  a sort 
of  paternal  pride,  answered  that  he  believed  it  would  be  from  Lamentations. 

= — American  Paper. 

The  following  colloquy  is  related  by  the  Journal  de  Valenges  to  have 
passed,  a few  days  ago,  between  a gendarme  and  a thief,  named  Fontaine, 
whom  he  had  arrested  at  Tr6vieres  (Calvados): — Gendarme:  “Foolish 
and  wretched  man,  how  could  you,  at  your  advanced  age  of  seventy-one, 
commit  a crime  for  which  you  must  make  up  your  mind  to  pass  the  rest  of 
your  days  in  prison?” — Fontaine:  “ I am  not  so  unfortunate  as  you  think. 
I have  been  a thief  for  sixty  years,  and  this  is  the  first  time  I was  ever 
arrested.” 

At  a recent  public  meeting  at  Cambridge,  very  numerously  attended,  the 
three  professors,  Whewell,  Peacock,  and  Sedgwick,  happened  to  sit  next 
to  one  another.  Professor  Sedgwick,  having  well  scrutinized  the  audience, 
remarked  to  his  two  friends,  “ I really  think  we’re  the  three  ugliest  men 
here ;”  upon  which  Professor  Whewell,  with  some  little  sharpness,  said, 
“ Speak  for  yourself,  sir;  speak  for  yourself.”  But  the  best  thing  is,  that 
the  Master  of  Trinity  supported  the  justice  of  his  colleague’s  remark,  by 
far  the  most  of  the  trio, 

Coleridge,  the  poet,  who  was  an  awkward  horseman,  was  riding  along 
the  road,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  when  a wag,  approaching  him, 
noticed  his  peculiarity,  and  (mistaking  his  man)  thought  the  rider  a fine 
subject  for  a little  sport.  So,  as  he  drew  near,  he  thus  accosted  Mr. 
Coleridge:  “I  say,  young  man,  did  you  meet  a tailor  on  the  road?” 
“ Yes,”  replied  Mr.  C.  (who  was  never  at  a loss  for  a rejoinder),  “ I did; 
and  he  told  me,  if  I went  on  a little  further,  I should  meet  a goose  /”  The 
assailant  was  struck  dumb,  while  the  traveller  jogged  on. — Cottle’s  Recol- 
lections. 

Major  - — while  he  commanded  the  African  corps— a corps  which  was 
always  notorious  for  corporal  punishment— was  one  Sunday  reading  the 
morning  service  of  the  Church  to  the  men,  who  were  formed  into  a square. 
The  Major,  who  was  from  north  of  the  Tweed,  read  with  a broad  accent; 
and,  on  coming  to  the  creed,  pronounced  in  his  own  queer  way,  the  words, 
“ Suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate.”  A wag  in  the  ranks,  well  known  for  his 
uncontrollable  propensity  to  joking  and  fun,  exclaimed  “ Wha’s  Ponshews 
Peelate,  I wonder?”  The  Major  paused,  and,  laying  aside  the  prayer-book, 
said,  “Ah,  John,  is  that  you  at  your  jokes  again?  Just  come  out  here, 
my  man.”  The  soldier  stepped  forward,  a drum-head  court-martial  was 
held,  the  triangles  rigged  out,  and  John  received  a hundred  lashes,  without 
saying  a word.  The  flogging  having  been  completed,  the  Major  resumed 
the  prayer-book,  and  finished  the  service  of  the  day.— Marshall's 
Military  Miscellany. 


More  Glory. — Another  horse  (of  Abd-el-Kader  has'jbeen  shot.  One 
would  fancy  that  the  principal  object  of  the  expedition  into  Algiers  was  to 
supply  France  with  cats’-meat.— Punch. 

Fanny  Elsler’s  Shoes. — An  American  paper  asserts,  that  an  old  pair 
of  satin  shoes  of  this  celebrated  danseuse  were  lately  sold  for  one  hundred 
dollars,  and  that  one  of  the  streets  in  New  York  is  now  named  after  her. 

An  American  Jockey’s  Warranty  of  a Horse. — “ Stranger,  if  that 
ar  hoss  don’t  go  like  a screamer,  I’ll  give  you  leave  to  ex-flunctify  me  into 
no  time  of  day  at  all;  if  I don’t  I am  no  acca-y-wut  I recken,  not  by  no 
manner  of  means.” — Featherstonhatjgh’s  Excursion  through  the  Slave 
States. 

A Man  of  Fortune. — One  who  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  released 
from  the  necessity  of  employment  for  the  mind  and  exercise  for  the  body, 
the  two  great  constituents  of  happiness  and  health;  who  has  everything 
to  fear  and  nothing  to  hope,  and  who  consequently  pays  in  anxiety  and 
ennui  more  than  the  value  of  his  money. 

A Brotherly  Compliment. — “ October  10 th,  1668. — Up,  to  walk  up  and 
down  the  garden  with  my  father,  to  talk  of  our  concernments : about  a 
husband  for  my  sister,  whereof  there  is  at  present  no  appearance;  but  we 
must  endeavour  to  find  her  one  now,  for  she  grows  old  and  ugly.” — 
Pefys. 

A Hint  to  Old  Bachelors. — There  died  this  week  in  the  union  poor- 
house  three  patriarchs,  whose  united  ages  amounted  to  301  years.  Each 
of  these  “ fine  Irish  gentlemen,  all  of  the  olden  time,”  were  married,  it  is 
stated,  no  less  than  four  times;  a circumstance  to  which,  no  doubt,  is 
attributable  their  lengthened  sojourn  in  the  land  of  the  living. — Waterford 
Freeman. 

A Tolerably  Broad  Hint. — Lady  Isabel  Finch,  daughter  of  the  Earl 
of  Winchelsea,  was  lady  of  the  bed-chamber  to  the  Princess  Amelia, 
Lord  Bath,  one  evening,  having  no  silver,  borrowed  half-a-crown  of  her;  he 
sent  it  the  next  day,  with  the  gallant  wish  that  he  could  give  her  a crown. 
She  replied,  that  “ though  he  could  not  give  her  a crown,  he  could  give  her 
a coronet,  and  she  was  ready  to  accept  it.” 

A Hint  to  Playgoers. — As  there  seems  to  be  a taste  recently  sprung 
up  among  the  public  for  seeing  dwarfs  on  the  stage,  we  beg  to  offer  a sug- 
gestion by  which  people  may  experience  this  gratification  at  any  of  the 
metropolitan  theatres: — By  reversing  the  opera-glass,  and  looking  through 
the  wrong  end  of  it,  all  the  performers  at  Drury  Lane,  the  Haymarket,  or 
the  Adelphi,  will  appear  as  diminutive  as  the  most  enthusiastic  admirer  of 
littleness  could  possibly  desire. — Almanack  of  the  Month. 

Coming  the  Old  Soldier  over  the  Colonel. — A sergeant  of  one  of 
the  regiments  of  the  household  troops,  finding  that  he  'had  been  illegally 
enlisted,  and  that  consequently  there  was  every  danger  of  his  losing  the 
time  he  had  served,  and  being  also  somewhat  anxious  to  leave  the  service, 
applied  to  his  colonel  upon  the  subject,  who  told  him  that  if  he  was  willing 
to  remain  in  the  regiment,  that  he  (the  colonel)  would  re-enlist  him.  The 
sergeant  accepted  the  offer,  and  accordingly  the  colonel  proceeded  to  re- 
enlist  him.  No  sooner  was  this  ceremony  gone  through,  than  the  sergeant, 
handing  a sovereign  to  the  colonel  as  smart  money,  informed  him  that  if 
there  had  existed  previously  any  doubt  respecting  his  right  to  leave  the 
regiment,  that  that  doubt  was  then  removed,  as  he  claimed  the  right  to 
which  all  recruits  are  entitled  before  their  attestation.  Although  the 
colonel  was  sadly  chagrined  at  being  thus  out-generalled,  he  put  the  best 
possible  face  upon  the  affair  by  complimenting  the  sergeant  upon  hi* 
successful  manoeuvre. 


PEOPLE  WHO  ARE  NEVER  PITIED. 


We  have  no  sympathy  for  a railway  speculator,  who  is  reduced  to  his 
last  shilling. 

None  for  an  ill-tempered  man  with  the  tooth-ache. 

None  for  a stout  man  running  after  his  hat. 

None  for  an  alderman  who  is  laid  up  with  the  gout. 

None  for  an  opera  singer  who  cracks  his  voice  in  trying  to  bring  out  Q 
in  alt. 

None  for  a dandy  splashed  by  a mud-cart. 

None  for  a man  who  loses  his  umbrella. 

None  for  a cockney  who  is  riding  a spirited  horse  on  a Sunday  in  the 
park. 

None  for  the  Margate  lodging-house-keepers  when  they  have  had  a bad 
season. 

None  for  the  French  when  they  get  a good  licking  in  Algiers. 

Almanack  of  the  Month. 
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“I  LOVE  THE  LADIES,  EVERY  ONE! 


The  young,  the  old,  the  stout,  the  thin  ; 

The  short,  as  well  as  tall ; 

Widows  and  wives,  matrons  and  maids — 
Oh,  yes ! I love  them  all. 

I love  the  Ladies,  every  one — 

None  but  a wretch  would  flout  ’em. 
This  world  would  be  a lonely  place, 

If  we  were  left  without  ’em. 

But,  lighted  by  a woman’s  smile, 

Away  all  gloom  is  driven  ; 

And  the  most  humble  home  appears 
Almost  a little  heaven. 

I love  the  Ladies,  every  one — 

They’re  angels  all — God  bless  ’em  I 
And  what  can  greater  pleasure  give 
Than  to  comfort  and  caress  ’em  ? 

! I call  myself  a temperance  man  ; 

So  I’ll  drink  their  health  in  water — 

I Here’s  to  the  mothers,  one  and  all, 

1 And  every  mother’s  daughter  ! 

James  Stillman. 


THE  STORY-TELLER, 


JAROMIK  AND  1VANOWA. — A Passage  in  Russian  History. 


In  a cottage  in  one  of  the  small  Russian  hamlets,  not  far  distant  from  the 
great  capital  of  the  empire,  there  sat  an  old  woman  in  a thoughtful 
attitude,  looking  out  from  the  window  upon  the  snowy  waste  sprinkled 
with  houses,  out  of  which  spiral  curls  of  smoke  rose  in  the  frosty  evening 
air.  The  starlight  was  clear  and  bright  without,  and  within  the  evening 
meal  was  spread  invitingly,  but  neither  the  old  woman  nor  her  young 
daughter,  who  was  kneeling  at  her  feet  and  resting  her  arm  upon  the 
mother’s  lap,  paid  heed  to  the  one  or  the  other.  Ever  and  anon  would 
the.  daughter  lift  up  her  beautiful  face  and  look  earnestly,  sometimes 
imploringly,  at  her  parent.  At  last  she  ventured  to  put  her  arm  softly 
about  her  neck,  and  to  say  in  the  sweetest  and  most  caressing  tone  in  the 
world,  “ Thou  art  thinking,  dear  mother,  I know,  that  Jaromir  will  be  here 
to-night.” 

The  old  woman  smoothed  the  wavy,  golden  locks  of  the  young  girl,  and 
answered,  “ Nay,  my  daughter,  I was  indeed  thinking  of  Jaromir,  but  not 
that  he  should  come  to-night;  for  I hope  he  will  come  hither  no  more!” 
“And  why%  mother?”  cried  the  maiden,  starting  up,  while  her  bright 
cheek  grew  pale. 

“Because  I have  forbidden  him,  Ivanowa.” 

The  young  girl  looked  into  her  mother’s  face  a moment  with  an  ex- 
pression of  surprise  amounting  to  terror,  and  then  turned  away  and 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 

“ Thou  art  not  weeping,  my  child?  Nay,  listen  to  me.  Dost  thou  not 
remember  the  prophecy  of  the  old  gipsy  of  the  cave?  I have  oft  reminded 
thee  of  it.” 

“ That  I should  be  the  greatest  and  highest  lady  of  the  land?” 

“ Even  so.  Thou  wast  then  twelve  years  old;  now  thou  art  fifteen,  and 
beautiful,  my  Ivanowa.” 

“ And  Jaromir  loveth  me!” 

“ Last  night  in  my  dream  I saw  again  the  gipsy.  She  held  a crown  in 
her  hand,  and  said  to  me,  ‘ It  is  for  Ivanowa.’  ” 

“ But  dost  thou  remember,  mother,  the  day  after  the  gipsy’s  prophecy, 
how  the  cruel  eagle  stooped  upon  my  pet  lamb  and  carried  him  off?  What 
left  the  eagle  in  return  for  my  beautiful  lamb?” 

“ There  is  something  great  in  store  for  thee,  my  child,”  said  the  old 
woman,  “ let  us  not  thwart  destiny.” 

The  young  girl  only  murmured  in  reply,  “Jaromir  loveth  me,  and— I 
love  Jaromir.”  And  as  if  the  artless  confession  had  summoned  the  object 
of  her  thoughts,  the  latch  was  that  instant  uplifted  and  Jaromir  entered. 
He  was  the  handsomest,  the  bravest,  and  the  lightest-hearted  young  hunts  - 
man attendant  upon  the  grand  prince.  So  far  was  his  station  above  that 
of  the  widow  Maria  and  her  fair  daughter,  that  none  of  the  damsels  in  the 
hamlet  who  envied  her  surpassing  beauty  would  believe  that  the  prince’s 
huntsman  .leant  to  wed  the  portionless  girl;  and  many  a meaning  smile 
and  scornful  taunt  were  Hung  after  the  lovers  when  they  passed  to  and 
from  the  church,  or  when  the  light  in  the  widow’s  dwelling  denoted  tho 
presence  of  a visitor.  But  the  ambitious  dreams  of  the  mother,  and  the 


simple,  loving  earnestness  of  tho  child,  kept  from  their  knowledge  tho 
envious  sneers  of  the  villagers. 

The  widow  was  visionary  and  ambitious,  but  she  loved  her  fair  daughter 
beyond  all  things  on  earth;  and  when  Jaromir  and  Ivanowa  knelt  at  her 
feet  to  own  their  love,  and  implore  her  blessing  on  their  union,  and  she 
saw  that  Heaven  had  formed  them  in  their  youthful  beauty  for  each  other, 
her  opposition  gave  way;  she  forgot  the  gipsy’s  predictions,  and  stretching 
out  her  hands  in  blessing,  wept  tears  of  tenderness  on  the  sweet  maiden's 
head. 

The  sun  was  shining  brightly  on  a morning  in  early  summer.  A pro- 
cession of  the  fairest  damsels  of  the  hamlet,  attended  by  youDg  men — all 
in  holiday  attire,  was  on  its  way  to  the  church,  where  the  solemn  betrothal 
of  Jaromir  and  Ivanowa  was  to  take  place.  The  bride  was  dressed  in 
white,  the  veil  fastened  in  her  hair  with  a wreath  of  snowy  flowers,  and 
floating  like  a cloud  over  her  delicate  and  graceful  figure.  She  leaned  on 
the  arm  of  Jaromir,  and  walked  with  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground;  but  tho 
soft  smile  of  happiness  was  on  her  face,  and  whenever  she  looked  up  to 
him  who  was  to  be  her  betrothed,  her  blue  eyes  were  filled  with  the  light 
of  love. 

Two  young  girls  at  her  side  bore  garlands  of  flowers,  and  the  widow 
Maria  followed,  glancing  proudly  now  and  then  at  the  fair  girl,  and  con- 
versing with  the  neighbours  who  walked  by  her  side. 

Suddenly  the  shrill  blast  of  a trumpet  was  heard,  and  the  bridal  pro- 
cession stood  still,  as  the  tramp  of  several  horses,  sounding  in  the  distance, 
came  rapidly  nearer.  Four  or  five  horsemen  rode  up  in  some  confusion ; 
they  were  laughing  and  shouting,  having  outrode  their  companions  in 
pursuit  of  a falcon.  The  wayward  bird  was  in  advance  of  them;  he 
wheeled  rapidly  round  several  times,  and  just  as  the  pursuers  came  up,  had 
alighted  on  the  wrist  of  the  bride. 

Ivanowa  was  frightened,  and  strove  to  shake  off  her  new  acquaintance; 
but  the  bird  returned  after  every  repulse,  and  looked  with  his  clear,  keen 
eyes  so  earnestly  into  hers,  that  she  almost  fancied  they  had  a human 
expression.  While  her  young  companions  gathered  round  to  admire  the 
noble  and  fearless  creature,  more  horsemen  joined  the  group.  Silence 
instantly  prevailed,  and  every  head  was  uncovered  at  the  approach  of  ono 
whom  all  recognized  as  the  sovereign. 

“ Ha!  my  truant  bird,”  cried  the  Grand  Prince;  and  alighting,  while  his 
attendants  did  the  same,  he  held  out  his  hand  that  the  falcon  might  perch 
upon  his  wrist.  But  his  eyes  were  fastened  on  the  young  girl  so  intently, 
and  with  such  evident  admiration,  that  her  eyes  dropped  to  the  ground,  a 
blush  overspread  her  face,  and  at  length,  abashed  beneath  his  prolonged 
gaze,  she  sank  slowly  on  one  knee,  half-terrified  lest  she  might  have  unwit- 
tingly offended  a personage  so  exalted. 

“Who  is  this  young  girl?”  asked  the  sovereign,  turning  from  one  of  hi* 
attendants  to  another,  but  none  answered  till  Jaromir  spoke. 

“ So  please  your  highness— it  is  my  betrothed,  Ivanowa,  the  daughter  of 
Maria,  the  widow.’’  r 

“It  is  well,  Jaromir,”  said  the  Grand  Prince.  “ Come  with  ua,  wo  would 
question  thee  farther.” 

To  dispute  the  will  of  the  sovereign  would  have  been  high  treason.  The 
young  huntsman  was  compelled  to  leave  his  bride  and  depart  with  the  royal 
party.  The  young  men  and  maidens  who  had  assembled  to  witness  the 
betrothal  returned  slowly  to  their  homes,  and  Ivanowa  threw  herself  into 
her  mother’s  arms  and  wept  bitterly,  with  a vague  sense  of  impending 
calamity. 

Three  days  after,  Ivanowa  and  hpr  mother  were  summoned  to  court  by  a 
special  order  from  the  Grand  Prince.  Jaromir  had  not  returned.  None, 
save  the  secret  agents  of  the  sovereign,  knew  that  he  languished  in 
solitary  imprisonment,  while  his  betrothed  bride  was  proclaimed  through- 
out the  city  as  the  chosen  wife  of  the  Grand  Prince,  pointed  out  by  the  will 
of  Heaven  itself — indicated  by  the  flight  of  the  falcon — as  her  who  was 
to  share  the  throne  of  the  empire. 

Magnificent  beyond  description  was  the  next  bridal  pageant  in  which 
Ivanowa  moved  as  a principal  personage,  while  the  proudest  nobles  of  tho 
land  gazed  in  admiration  upon  her  unrivalled  and  wondrous  beauty.  Gor- 
geous music  accompanied  the  procession;  and  the  shouts  and  huzzas  of  the 
people  rent  the  air  on  every'  side,  mingled  with  the  peal  of  trumpets,  while 
banners  waved  triumphantly',  and  flowers  strewed  the  way  over  which  the 
royal  bride  was  to  pass.  But  her  face  was  pale  as  marble,  and  the  jewels 
that  glittered  on  her  brow  but  mocked  the  sadness  of  her  downcast  eyes. 
Still  she  moved  on,  the  wonder  of  all  who  beheld  her— the  beloved  of  fl)e 
monarch  at  her  side,  the  victim  adorned  for  the  sacrifice. 


I love  the  Ladies,  everyone — 

The  laughing,  ripe  brunette — 

Those  dark-eyed  daughters  of  the  sun, 
With  tresses  black  as  jet. 

What  rapture  in  their  glances  grow  ! 

Rich  tints  their  cheek  discloses ; 
And  in  the  little  dimples  there 
Young  smiling  Love  reposes. 

I love  the  Ladies,  every  one — 

The  blonde,  so  soft  and  fair. 

With  looks  so  mild  and  languishing, 
And  bright  and  golden  hair. 

How  lovely  are  their  sylph- like  forms, 
Their  alabaster  hue  ! 

And  their  blushes  far  more  beautiful 
Than  rose-buds  bathed  in  dew. 

I love  the  Ladies,  every  one — 

E’en  those  whose  graceless  forms 
Are  rugged  as  the  oak  that’s  borne 
A hundred  winters’  storms — 
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The  ceremony  was  at  an  end;  the  procession  returned  to  the  palace; 
and  long  and  loud  shouts  of  “Long  live  the  Grand  Prince!  Long  live  the 
Princess!”  were  the  signals  ol  unbridled  joy  and  festivity  throughout  the 
capital. 

More  than  a year  had  passed.  In  an  apartment  of  the  royal  abode  a 
■wasted  figure  reclined  on  a couch,  surrounded  with  that  luxury  and 
elaborate  adornment  which  sometimes  seem  a more  sad  mockery  of  illness 
and  pain  than  would  be  the  humblest  dwelling  of  poverty.  Two  or  three 
attendants  moved  softly  to  and  fro,  and  one  had  taken  her  station  by  the 
side  of  the  couch  to  watch  the  slumbering  sufferer.  It  was  the  Grand 
Princess — she  who  had  been  so  lately  a bride — who  now  lay  upon  the  bed 
of  death. 

All  at  once  a slight  convulsion  passed  over  her  pallid  features;  she 
opened  her  eyes,  raised  her  thin  wasted  hand  slowly,  and  pointed  to  the 
door.  This  was  opened  a moment  after,  and  an  attendant  whispered  to 
the  nurse,  “ It  is  the  priest!” 

“ Let  him  enter!”  was  the  answer,  and  the  holy  man  approached  the 
dying.  He  stood  silent  a moment,  then  bending  over  her,  whispered  in 
her  ear  the  single  word — “ Ivanowa.” 

A bright  flush  illuminated  for  an  instant  the  face  of  the  princess;  a 
light  came  into  her  eyes.  “ Thou  art  come  at  last,”  she  murmured,  faintly; 
“my  spirit  summoned  thee,  Jaromir!” 

Without  a word  more,  the  priest  began  and  closed  the  religious  services 
for  the  dying.  When  these  were  ended,  and  the  blessing  bestowed,  there 
was  deep  silence  for  a few  moments. 

“ Jaromir,”  said  the  princess  at  length;  “Jaromir — thou  hast  forgiven 
me?” 

“ Speak  not  thus,  Ivanowa,”  faltered  the  priest,  in  a voice  of  anguish. 
“ God  hath  appointed  us  both  to  suffer  on  earth.  His  will  be  done!” 

“Farewell,  Jaromir!” 

“We  shall  meet  in  heaven!” 

The  sufferer  strove,  but  vainly,  to  rise;  her  eyes  were  fixed  on  him  who 
spoke  those  words  of  hope;  an  extatie  expression  gave  to  her  still  beautiful 
countenance  an  appearance  almost  angelic.  “We  shall  meet  in  heaven!” 
she  repeated,  in  a low  murmur;  and  with  the  words  that  have  calmed  so 
many  breaking  hearts — that  have  smoothed  so  many  partings,  that  have 
lifted  so  many  sorrowing  souls  above  the  woes  of  this  world,  yet  trembling 
on  her  lips,  her  gentle  and  innocent  spirit  passed  away. 

The  funeral  of  the  Grand  Princess  Ivanowa  was  celebrated  with  a pomp 
and  magnificence  of  pageantry  worthy  the  consort  of  so  great  a sovereign. 
The  court  and  empire  were  in  mourning,  but  loDg  after  her  name  was  no 
more  uttered  among  the  people  her  image  dwelt  in  one  true  heart.  The 
remainder  of  Jaromir’s  life  was  devoted  to  acts  of  mercy  and  piety,  for  he 
looked  forward  ever  to  the  re-union  with  her  he  loved,  with  the  hope  that 
had  borne  him  through  years  of  suffering,  and  sustained  her  as  she  passed 
the  gates  of  death . E.  F.  E. 


LA  VENDETTA;  OE  THE  FEUD. 


The  Marriage. 

On  the  same  day  that  Ginevra  left  her  father’s  house,  she  went  to  beg 
Madame  Servin  to  grant  her  an  asylum  and  her  protection  until  the  day 
appointed  by  law  for  her  marriage  with  Luigi  Porta;  but  with  this  in- 
stance began  her  experience  of  the  bitterness  with  which  the  world  requites 
those  who  depart  from  its  usages.  Madame  Servin  was  extremely  annoyed 
at  the  injury  which  Ginevra’s  adventure  had  done  her  husband’s  drawing 
class,  and  receiving  the  fugitive  very  coldly,  gave  her  to  understand,  with 
due  politeness  and  circumspection,  that  she  need  expect  no  countenance 
from  her.  Too  proud  to  press  the  matter,  Ginevra,  amazed  at  a degree  of 
selfishness  which  was  yet  new  to  her,  hired  a room  in  a lodging-house 
near  Luigi’s  residence,  and  impatiently  awaited  the  day  of  her  marriage. 
Luigi  Porta  used  to  come  and  spend  his  days  with  his  betrothed.  His 
devoted  love,  the  purity  and  hopefulness  of  his  mind,  dispelled  by  degrees 
the  cloud  which  parental  reprobation  had  cast  upon  Ginevra’s  forehead. 
The  future,  as  he  pictured  it  to  her,  was  so  bright,  that  she  could  not  but 
smile  at  length  at  the  sweet  images  he  conjured  up  before  her;  and  thus 
she  gradually  forgot  the  harshness  of  her  parents. 

One  morning  the  servant  girl  of  the  lodging  house  brought  her  several 
large  packages  and  bundles,  which  had  been  left  by  a stranger  for  her. 
They  contained  stuffs  for  dresses,  linen,  and  a whole  world  of  those  things 
most  necessary  to  a young  woman  about  to  begin  house-keeping.  She 
recognised  in  this  present  the  affectionate  forethought  of  a mother.  In 
looking  over  these  effects,  she  found  among  them  a purse  containing  the 
money  which  belonged  to  her,  to  which  the  baroness  had  added  all  her 
own  savings.  A letter  accompanied  the  money,  in  which  Maria  Piombo 
conjured  her  daughter,  if  it  v,4rc  yet  time,  to  give  up  her  fatal  marriage. 
She  confessed  that  she  had  been  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  the  most 
unheard-of  precautions,  in  order  to  get  these  few  tokens  of  affection  con- 
veyed to  her;  and  implored  her  net  henceforward  to  accuse  her  of  cruelty 
if  she  heard  no  more  from  her,  as  she  found  it  would  be  impossible  for  her 
to  assist  her  in  any  way,  so  severe  were  the  measures  which  Bartholomeo 
had  taken  to  prevent  all  intercourse  between  them.  She  blessed  her,  and 
grayed  that,  if  she  persisted  in  this  fatal  marriage,  she  might  find  happi- 
ness and  joy  in  it;  and  ended  by  assuring  her  that  she  thought  of  nothing 
but  her  beloved  child.  Here  several  words  were  effaced  by  tears. 

| i.“Oh,  my  mother — my  mother!”  cried  Ginevra  aloud,  in  an  agony;  and 
pba  wm  seized  with  the  most  violent  desire  to  throw  herself  at  her  feet — to 


see  her — to  breathe  once  fhore  the  air  of  her  home.  She  had  sprung  up> 
as  though  to  go,  when  Luigi  at  that  moment  entered.  She  looked  at  him. 
and  this  gush  of  filial  tenderness  subsided,  her  tears  ebbed  back  to  their 
springs,  and  she  felt  that  to  forsake  him  was  imposssible.  He  was  so  un- 
fortunate; he  loved  her  so  dearly;  to  know  onc-self  the  only  earthly  hope 
of  a noble  being;  to  love,  and  yet  to  leave  him,  was  a sacrifice  that  almost 
resembled  treason.  Ginevra  had  the  generosity  to  bury  her  anguish  in  her 
heart;  and  it  is  also  true  that  love  gives  to  the  breast  of  which  it  takes 
full  possession  a species  of  indifference  to  everything  else,  which  endows 
it  sometimes  with  a callousness  perfectly  monstrous. 

The  wedding-day  at  length  arrived.  Ginevra  was  alone;  for  Luigi  bad 
taken  advantage  of  the  time  when  she  was  dressing  to  go  in  quest  of  the 
two  witnesses  which  the  law  required  to  be  present  at  the  signing  of  the 
marriage  contract.  These  witnesses  were  worthy  people.  ' One,  formerly 
a subaltern  in  a cavalry  regiment,  had  contracted  obligations  to  Luigi 
while  in  the  army  of  a nature  which  no  upright  man  ever  forgets.  He  had 
become  a species  of  livery- stable  keeper,  and  owned  a few  hackney-coaches; 
and  the  second  was  a master  bricklayer,  and  owned  the  house  in  which 
the  young  couple  had  taken  lodgings.  They  came  with  Luigi  to  fetch  the 
bride.  These  people,  little  accustomed  to  the  conventional  grimaces  of 
society,  and  considering  the  service  they  were  rendering  Luigi  a very 
simple  and  unimportant  one,  were  decently  dressed;  but  nothing  about 
their  appearance  indicated  that  they  were  about  to  form  part  of  a wedding 
company.  Ginevra  had  dressed  herself  with  the  most  perfect  simplicity,  in 
order  to  conform  herself  to  her  new  fortunes;  but  there  was  something  so 
noble  and  striking  in  her  appearance,  that/ when  they  entered,  the  formal 
compliment  for  the  occasion  which  the  witnesses  considered  themselves 
bound  to  address  to  her,  died  away  on  their  lips,  and  they  merely  bowed 
in  respectful  silence,  in  acknowledgment  of  her  salutation*  The  admira- 
tion with  which  they  gazed  at  her,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  awkward 
reserve  of  their  deportment,  threw  a chill  over  the  whole  party;  for 
joy  can  only  testify  itself  freely  among  people  who  feel  that  they  are 
equals.  Thus  it  seemed  fated  that  everything  should  wear  a constrained 
and  sad  aspect  about  the  lovers,  and  that  nothing  around  them  should  reflect 
their  happiness.  As  the  church  and  mayor’s  office  were  not  far  from 
Ginevra’s  lodging,  Luigi  offered  bis  arm  to  hi3  betrothed,  and  followed  by 
their  two  legal  witnesses,  they  walked  thither,  without  pomp  or  parade,  or 
any  of  that  splendour  and  formality  which  add  so  much  solemnity  to  this 
great  scene  in  the  drama  of  social  life.  They  found  the  court-yard  of  the 
mayoralty  filled  with  splendid  carriages,  an  indication  that  a large  com- 
pany was  gathered  within.  They  ascended  the  staircase,  and  entered  the 
large  public  room,  where  the  couples  whose  happiness  had  been  appointed 
for  that  day.  were  impatiently  expecting  the  arrival  of  the  mayor. 
Ginevra  and  Luigi  seated  themselves  at  the  extremity  of  a long  bench. 
Their  witnesses  remained  standing  for  want  of  seats. 

There  were  present  two  brides,  magnificently  attired  in  white,  loaded 
with  ribands,  lace,  and  pearls,  and  crowned  with  orange  flowers,  whose 
fresh  and  delicate  buds  trembled  beneath  the  light  transparent  veils  with 
which  they  were  adorned.  Their  mothers  accompanied  them,  gazing  on 
them  with  a mingled  expression  of  joy  and  anxiety.  They  were  surrounded 
by  their  joyful  families  and  kindred.  All  the  young  bridesmaids  con- 
gratulated the  heroines  of  the  hour  with  their  words,  their  gestures,  and 
their  looks;  and  the  brides  looked  on  nothing  that  did  not  smile  back  to 
them  their  own  happiness.  Every  countenance  turned  towards  them  radi- 
ant with  good  will,  kind  wishes,  and  heartfelt  benedictions.  They  were 
the  pride,  the  delight  of  all  around  them;  fathers,  friends,  brothers, 
sisters,  surrounded  them  on  all  sides.  The  whole  scene  reminded  one  of 
a company  of  brilliant  butterflies  sporting  in  a sunbeam  about  to  disappear. 
It  was  a charming  spectacle;  and  no  one  could  behold  it  without  being 
struck  with  the  peculiar  significance  of  that  single  moment  in  life  when 
the  heart  pauses  between  the  wishes  of  the  past  and  the  promises  of  the 
future.  At  this  sight  Ginevra  felt  her  heart  swell.  She  pressed  Luigi’s 
arm,  who  threw  upon  her  a look  that  was  worth  a world  of  mere  outward 
rejoicing.  Tears  glittered  in  the  eyes  of  the  young  Corsican,  for  he  felt 
then  more  deeply  than  ever  all  that  Ginevra  was  giving  up  to  him.  Those 
tearful  and  tender  eyes  made  the  young  girl  forget  the  utter  loneliness  of 
her  position.  Love  poured  out  his  treasures  of  light  upon  them,  and  they 
soon  ceased  to  remember  in  t.h'e  simultaneous  emotion  of  their  own  hearts 
the  brilliant  tumult  by  which  they  were  surrounded.  They  were  in  fact 
alone  and  united  there,  as  they  were  destined  to  be  throughout  their 
lives.  Their  worthy  witnesses,  perfectly  indifferent  to  all  that  was  going 
on,  and  of  which  they  so  little  perceived  the  real  interest,  were  quietly 
talking  over  their  own  concerns. 

“ Oats  are  dreadfully  dear,”  said  the  livery-stable  keeper  to  the  brick- 
layer. 

“ They  haven’t  risen  so  much  as  plaister  has  lately,” replied  the  builder; 
and  they  walked  slowly  round  the  room. 

“ What  a waste  of  time  all  this  is!”  exclaimed  the  bricklayer,  thrusting 
back  into  his  fob  a huge  silver  watch. 

Luigi  and  Ginevra,  sit, ing  close  to  each  other,  seemed  almost  like  one 
person.  A stronger  contrast  could  hardly  be  imagined  than  that  presented 
by  these  two  exquisite  countenances — alike  in  the  same  expression  of  the 
same  feelings,  in  their  beautiful  colouring,  in  the  still  melancholy  of  their 
look,  stamped,  as  it  were,  with  one  mind — and  the  buzzing,  humming, 
fluttering,  sparkling  company  of  the  other  two  bridal  parties,  whose  four 
numerous  families,  shining  with  jewellery,  and  dress,  and  flowers,  seemed 
almost  insolent  in  their  display  of  splendour  and  gaiety.  All  these  mag- 
nificent groups  expressed  their  ;oy  in  exuberant  outward  demonstrations; 
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Luigi  and  Ginevra  buried  theirs  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  their  souls;  the 
one  represented  the  material,  the  othof  a spiritual  happiness — the  joy  of 
Heaven  and  the  rejoicing  of  Earth.  But  poor  Ginevra  could  not  entirely 
throw  off  her  womanly  susceptibility,  and  her  Italian  superstition ; and  the 
contrast  seemed  to  her  like  a dark  omen  at  the  bottom  of  her  heart.  A 
feeling  of  terror  and  apprehension,  as  strong  almost  as  her  love,  mixed 
with  and  embittered  it;  perhaps  the  mere  result  of  that  universal  law  by 
which  all  our  brightest  joys  are  darkened  by  some  deep  shadows.  Suddenly 
a servant  threw  open  the  folding  doors;  a universal  silence  prevailed,  and 
ms  voice  rang  through  the  vast  room  with  the  most  dissonant  distinctness. 
He  called  Monsieur  Luigi  Porta  and  Mademoiselle  Ginevra  di  Piotnbo. 
This  moment  was  one  of  bitter  mortification  to  the  young  couple.  The 
celebrity  of  the  name  of  Piombo  drew  all  eyes  upon  them,  and  the  spec- 
tators looked  round  for  the  bridal  party,  which  might  have  been  expected 
to  have  been  unusually  numerous  and  splendid.  Ginevra  rose,  and  her 
eyes  flashing  with  pride,  and  her  regal  deportment,  awed  the  impertinent 
curiosity  of  the  well-bred  mob.  Taking  Luigi’s  arm,  she  walked  with  a 
firm  step,  followed  by  the  witnesses,  across  the  room.  A whisper  of  sur- 
prise, which  went  on  increasing  to  a universal  murmur  of  astonishment 
and  blame,  reminded  Ginevra  that  the  world  was  calling  her  to  account 
for  the  absence  of  her  parents.  The  parental  malediction  seemed  to  hover 
over  her  everywhere. 

“Wait  for  the  families,”  said  the  mayor  to  the  clerk,  who  was  rapidly 
reading  the  marriage  act. 

“ The  father  and  mother  protest,”  phlegmatically  replied  the  latter. 

“On  both  sides?”  enquired  the  mayor. 

“ The  bridegroom  is  an  orphan.” 

“ Where  are  the  friends — the  witnesses?” 

“ Here,”  replied  the  clerk,  pointing  out  the  two  men,  who,  with  folded 
arms,  stood  as  silent  as  a couple  of  statues. 

“ But  if  the  parents  protest  against  it?”  said  the  mayor. 

_ “ The  proper  legal  form  has  been  gone  through,”  returned  the  clerk, 
rising  to  hand  to  the  civil  functionary  all  the  papers  connected  with  the 
transaction. 

There  was^something  disgraceful  and  shocking  in  this  public  discussion 
of  the  most  private  interests  (it  was  a whole  history  in  few  words) — the 
hatred  of  the  Porta  and  Piombo.  The  record  of  the  most  fatal  and  terrible 
passions  was  there  stamped  upon  a page  of  the  public  civil  archives,  as  on 
a tombstone  are  engraved  in  a few  words,  sometimes  in  a single  name, 
the  annals  of  an  age  and  people,  as  on  those  of  Robespierre  or 
Napoleon. 

Ginevra  shook  from  head  to  foot.  Like  the  dove,  which  found  on  the 
bosom  of  the  huge  deluge  no  re3ting  place  but  the  ark,  Luigi’s  eyes  were 
her  only  refuge.  Everything  was  cold  and  gloomy  around  her.  The 
mayor  had  an  air  of  severity  and  disapprobation.  His  clerk  stared  at  the 
young  people  with  the  most  impertinent  and  vulgar  curiosity.  Nothing 
was  ever  less  like  a joyful  celebration.  It  was  like  all  things  in  human 
life.  When  stripped  of  its  conventional  accessories,  a mere  and  single 
fact,  immensely  important  and  solemn  only  in  its  spiritual  signification. 
At  length,  after  sundry  questions,  to  which  they  briefly  replied;  after 
some  inaudible  words,  carelessly  mumbled  over  by  the  mayor,  and  after 
having  signed  their  names,  Luigi  and  Ginevra  were  united.  They  tra- 
versed with  their  heads  bowed,  and  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  earth  like 
criminals,  the  joyful  throng  of  wedding  guests  to  whom  they  did  not 
belong,  and  who  were  becoming  more  and  more  impatient  at  the  delay 
occasioned  by  the  sad  ceremony  of  their  marriage.  When  the  young  girl 
found  herself  out  of  the  house,  and  once  more  beneath  the  kindly  blue 
vault  of  heaven,  a deep  sigh  broke  from  her  bosom — she  seemed  like  a 
liberated  captive. 

“ Oh!  can  a whole  life  of  ^love  and  devotion  sufficiently  acknowledge  the 
courage  and  the  truth  of  my  Ginevra?” 

These  words,  uttered  with  tears  of  joy,  effaced  the  suffering  expression 
of  the  sad  young  bride;  for  the  effort  of  thus  presenting  herself  before  the 
world,  claiming  a happiness  which  her  family  did  not  sanction,  had  been 
dreadful  to  her. 

“ Oh!  why  do  men  come  between  us?”  said  she  to  Luigi,  with  a depth 
of  feeling  that  enchanted  him. 

Love  lent  wings  to  their  feet,  and  they  saw  neither  heaven  nor  earth,  nor 
street  nor  houses  as  they  hastened  to  the  neighbouring  church.  They 
stopped  before  one  of  the  smallest  chapels,  where,  opposite  a bare,  unorna- 
mented altar,  an  old  sour-looking  priest  united  them.  There,  too,  as 
before  at  the  mayoralty,  they  were  surrounded  by  the  two  bridal  parties, 
which  seemed  to  pursue  them.  The  church,  full  of  this  host  of  kindred 
and  friends,  responded  with  the  sound  of  the  carriages  outside — the  beadle, 
the  clerks,  the  priests,  were  all  in  festive  attire — the  altars  shone  with 
their  gala  splendour  -nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  flowers  and  tapers  and 
velvet  hassocks  embroidered  with  gold.  The  garlands  of  orange  flowers 
on  the  images  of  the  Virgin  had  been  renewed,  and  it  seemed  as  though 
God  himself  was  a partaker  in  this  joy  that  so  often  lasts  but  one  day. 
When  the  ceremony  of  the  church  required  that  the  white  satin  scarf, 
symbol  of  that  eternal  union  which  to  some  is  a light  and  happy  yoke,  but 
to  more  a leaden  fetter  of  despair,  should  be  held  over  the  heads  of  Luigi 
and  Ginevra,  the  priest  looked  in  vain  for  the  gay  bridesmen  who  generally 
joyfully  fulfil  that  office.  It  was  held  over  them  by  the  livery-stable 
keeper  and  a singing  boy  of  the  choir.  The  priest  addressed  a hearty 
admonition  to  the  young  couple  upon  the  pei’ils  of  life,  the  duties  they 
would  have  to  instruct  their  children  in,  touching  indirectly  and  reproach- 
fully on  the  absence  of  Giuevra’s  parents;  then  having  united  them  before 
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God,  as  the  mayor  had  done  before  the  law,  he  hurried  over  a mass  and 
left  them. 

“God  Almighty  bless  them!”  exclaimed  the  ci-devant  soldier  to  the 
bricklayer  on  the  threshold  of  the  church;  “ never  were  two  bail  • 
formed  for  one  another!  The  parents  of  that  girl  must  be  pe  r creatures! 
I never  knew  a braver  officer  than  Major  Louis,  and  if  every  <-ne  had  only 
done  their  duty  as  he  did,  matters  might  have  turned  out  very  differently 
with  us  all !” 

The  worthy  man’s  blessing,  the  only  hearty  blessing  they  received  that 
day,  was  a balm  to  poor  Ginevra’s  heart. 

“Farewell,  my  good  fellow!”  said  Luigi  to  him,  “and  thank  you 
heartily !” 

“Always  at  your  command,  major;  soul,  body,  horses,  and  coaches,  all 
at  your  service!”  and  they  parted  shaking  hands.  Luigi  cordially  thanked 
his  landlord  for  his  kindness. 

“ How  that  worthy  fellow  loves  you!”  said  Ginevra. 

But  Luigi  drew  her  hastily  towards  his  residence,  and  they  soon 
reached  their  humble  lodging.  There,  when  the  door  was  closed,  Luigi 
folded  his  wife  in  his  arms,  and  straining  her  to  his  heart,  exclaimed, 
“ Oh,  my  Ginevra! — for  thou  art  indeed  now  mine — here  we  will  hold  oui 
rejoicing;  here  everything  will  smile  upon  us!” 

They  went  hand  in  hand  through  the  three  apartments  which  formed 
their  whole  establishment.  The  first,  room  was  their  drawing  and  dining 
room,  on  the  right  hand  was  a bed  room,  and  on  the  left  a smaller  apart- 
ment, which  Luigi  had  arranged  expressly  for  his  beloved  wife.  There 
stood  the  easel,  the  colour-boxes,  the  casts,  the  models,  the  figures,  the 
pictures,  the  frames,  the  portfolios — all  the  humble  but  precious  furniture 
of  the  artist. 

“ I shall  work  here,”  said  she,  with  the  most  child-like  expression  of 
delight. 

She  looked,  at  the  hangings,  at  the  furniture,  with  the  most  careful 
attention,  and  turned  occasionally  with  an  exquisite  smile  of  gratitude  to 
Luigi,  as  if  to  thank  him.  There  was  a tasteful  elegance  in  this  room  that 
was  charming.  A pretty  book-case  contained  Ginevra’s  favourite  books, 
and  a piano  completed  the  fitting  up. 

“ This  is  where  we  shall  live,”  said  she  at  length. 

She  sat  down  on  a divan,  drew  Luigi  to  her  side,  and  said  to  him  in  a 
most  caressing  voice,  while  she  pressed  his  hand,  “ What  good  taste  you 
have,  dearest!” 

“ Oh!”  exclaimed  he,  “I  am  too  happy!” 

“But  come,  let  me  see  all,”  said  Ginevra,  from  whom  Luigi  had  kept  a 
these  arrangements  secret,  wishing  to  surprise  her  with  them  when  they 
were  all  complete. 

They  went  into  the  sleeping  apartment,  which  was  all  light,  and  white, 
and  fresh,  and  sunny,  and  pure-looking — a cheerful,  still  retreat,  such  as 
became  the  nuptial  chamber  of  two  such  lovers. 

“ Come,”  said  Luigi,  laughing,  “ come  away.” 

“ No,  I will  see  everything!”  And  the  despotic  Ginevra  examined 
everything  with  the  inquisitive  care  and  delight  of  an  antiquary  looking  at 
the  inscription  on  a medal. 

She  felt  the  material  of  the  curtains — she  passed  everything  in  review 
with  the  simple,  perfect  delight  of  a young  bride  in  the  midst  of  her 
wedding  gifts. 

“ We  are  beginning  by  ruining  ourselves,”  said  she,  half  sadly,  but  with 
smiling  lips. 

“ That’s  true  enough — all  my  arrears  of  pay  are  here,”  said  Luigi ; “ I 
sold  them  all  to  a Jew.” 

“ Ah!  why,”  said  she,  in  a reproachful  tone,  which  nevertheless  betrayed 
a secret  satisfaction;  “do  you  not  think  I could  have  been  just  as  happy 
in  a garret?  But,  however,”  added  she  gaily,  “ all  this  is  very  pretty,  and 
it  is  all  our  own!” 

Luigi  was  gazing  at  her  with  such  passionate  admiration,  that  she  cast 
down  her  eyes  and  added,  “ Come,  and  let  us  go  and  s^e  the  rest.” 

Above  these  three  rooms  were  three  attics — one  was  Luigi’s  dressing 
room,  another  a kitchen,  and  the  third  a servant’s  bed-room.  The  only 
prospect,  indeed,  was  the  high  brick  wall  of  the  neighbouring  house,  and 
the  court  yard  from  which  they  derived  their  daylight  was  gloomy  and 
narrow;  but  the  young  lovers  had  hearts  so  full  of  joy,  and  hope  shone  so 
fairly  on  their  future  life,  that  their  small  and  humble  residence  seemed  to 
them  filled  with  images  of  bliss,  and  Ginevra  especially  was  enchanted  with 
her  small  dominions. 

They  lived  in  the  midst  of  this  enormous  house,  and  hidden  in  the 
immensity  of  Paris,  like  two  pearls  in  their  shell  in  the  dark  depths  of  the 
sea.  To  some  such  an  abode  might  have  seemed  little  better  than  r.  prison 
— to  them  it  was  a paradise.  The  first  days  of  their  union  w'fcre  given  to 
love  a’one;  they  found  it  too  difficult  to  begin  at  once  to  work  assiduously 
and  they  could  not  resist  the  engrossing  ehnrms  of  their  mutual  passion. 
Luigi  would  remain  for  hours  lying  at  the  feet  of  his  Ginevra,  admiring 
the  colour  of  her  hair,  her  beautiful  and  noble  forehead,  the  exquisite 
setting  of  her  eyes,  and  the  purity  and  transparent  whiteness  of  the  lids, 
beneath  which  they  seemed  to  swim  in  a luminous  fluid;  while  Ginevra 
stroked  the  rich  curls  of  her  husband’s  hair,  and  gazed  unweariedly  upon 
what  she  called  his  belter  flolyorante,  his  fine  and  chiselled  features,  while 
the  noble  frankness  of  his  deportment  won  upon  her  more  and  more,  as  the 
irresistible  and  impulsive  grace  of  hers  (jid  upon  him.  They  played  like  a 
couple  of  children  with  the  merest  nonsense,  and  these  trifles  always  led 
them  back  again  to  their  love,  and  to  the  indolent  sympathy  of  silent  pas- 
sionate reveries;  thus,  au  air  sung  by  Ginevra  would  ruv”m.  for  <> ,, 
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consciousness  of  their  ineffable  delight  and  happiness  in  each  other. 
Sometimes  they  went  together  hand  in  hand — their  feet  treading,  like 
their  souls,  one  path— through  the  flowery  country,  where  their  love 
seemed  to  be  reflected  from  every  natural  object  that  surrounded  them  — 
the  blossoms,  the  skies,  the  rich  and  lovely  colours  of  the  sunset,  the  light 
fantastic  clouds  that  wandered  through  the  air.  No  day  seemed  like  the 
past,  for  their  love  being  true,  went  on  increasing.  They  had  appreciated 
each  other  quickly  and  thoroughly,  and  had  felt,  by  instinct  almost,  that 
theii’s  were  among  the  rare  and  richly  endowed  natures  whose  inexhausti- 
ble power  and  variety  of  sentiment  promise  a future  of  ever  new  delight, 
Lone,  full  of  the  most  child-like  simplicity  and  tenderness,  of  thS  gossiping, 
frolicking,  spirit  of  fun,  of  interminable  reminiscences,  of  broken  sentences, 
of  deep  and  long  silence,  of  profound  peace  and  profound  passion,  was  now 
the  whole  existence  of  these  two  beings;  and  love  is  like  the  ocean,  which 
even  in  its  vast  expanse  appears  to  vulgar  souls  monotonous,  while  here 
and  there  privileged  comprehenders  of  nature  can  pass  their  lives  in 
admiring  it,  finding  for  ever  in  its  aspect  the  most  sublime  and  inex- 
haustible variety. 

The  day  came,  however,  when  prudence  called  the  young  lovers  out  of 
their  Eden;  it  became  necessary  to  work  in  order  to  live.  Ginevra,  who 
had  a remarkable  talent  for  imitating  the  old  masters,  began  diligently 
copying  from  them,  and  soon  obtained  a large  custom  from  picture-dealers. 
On  his  side,  Luigi  sought  employment  with  the  utmost  assiduity;  but  it 
was  not  an  easy  matter  for  a young  officer,  whose  talents  consisted  chiefly 
in  the  most  thorough  knowledge  of  his  profession,  to  find  a lucrative  occu- 
pation in  Paris.  At  length,  one  day,  wearied  out  with  the  fruitless 
exertions  he  had  made,  and  sick  at  heart  to  think  of  Ginevra’s  bearing 
alone  the  burthen  of  their  support,  it  recurred  to  him  to  have  recourse  to 
a very  slight  accomplishment,  of  which  he  had  not  before  thought  of 
availing  himself.  His  hand-writing  was  remarkably  good,  and  he  wrote 
with  the  utmost  rapidity  as  well  as  clearness.  With  a courage  and  cheer- 
fulness of  which  his  wife  gave  him  the  example,  he  solicited  employment 
from  the  lawyers  and  attorneys  of  Paris.  The  frankness  of  his  manners 
and  his  situation  interested  everybody  in  his  favour,  and  he  soon  obtained 
employment  enough  of  this  description  to  oblige  him  to  take  one  or  two 
young  clerks  to  assist  him.  By  degrees  he  established  a sort  of  copying 
office,  which  obtained  quite  a successful  notoriety.  The  result  of  this 
work,  and  the  price  of  Ginevra’s  pictures,  at  length  placed  the  young 
people  in  a state  of  comparative  ease  and  independence,  of  which,  as  the 
consequence  of  their  own  exertions,  they  had  every  right  to  be  proud. 
This  was  the  happiest  period  of  their  life;  the  days  flew  swiftly  by 
between  industry  and  love;  and  at  evening,  after  having  worked 
assiduously,  their  rest  in  Ginevra’s  little  drawing-room  was  a season  of 
pure  delight.  Music  refreshed  them  after  all  their  labour.  Never  at  such 
hours  did  any  expression  of  melancholy  darken  the  features  of  the  youDg 
wife — never  did  she  breathe  a single  complaint.  To  Luigi  she  always 
showed  herself  with  smiling  lips  and  eyes  radiant  with  joy.  Both  of  them 
were  cheered  and  supported  by  the  idea  of  working  for  each  other,  which 
would  have  made  the  hardest  labour  dear  to  them.  But  sometimes  in  her 
husband’s  absence  Ginevra  thought  how  perfect  their  happiness  would 
have  been  if  this  life  of  love  had  passed  beneath  the  approving  eyes  of  her 
father  and  mother,  and  then  she  would  sink  into  the  profoundest  melan- 
choly. She  endured  thus  all  the  agonies  of  remorse;  dismal  pictures 
passed  like  phantoms  before  her  imagination;  sometimes  she  seemed  to  see 
her  father  sitting  in  solitude;  sometimes  she  beheld  her  mother  weeping  at 
night  in  secret,  and  concealing  her  misery  from  the  implacable  Piombo; 
sometimes  suddenly  these  sad  and  hoary  heads  seemed  to  rise  up  before 
her,  and  she  felt  as  though  she  was  destined  never  again  to  behold  them, 
but  by  the  fantastic  light  of  bitter  memory;  and  that  idea  haunted  her 
with  a horrible  presentiment.  She  celebrated  the  anniversary  of  her 
marriage  by  presenting  her  husband  with  a portrait  he  had  often  earnestly 
desired  to  possess — her  own.  The  young  artist  had  never  executed  any- 
thing so  remarkable.  Besides  being  an  admirable  likeness,  the  picture 
represented  not  only  her  exquisite  beauty  with  the  utmost  truth,  but  it 
seemed  inspired  with  her  pure  and  noble  sentiments,  and  the  blessedness 
of  a happy  love  seemed  to  rest  upon  it  with  a magical  charm.  Another 
year  passed,  and  they  were  still  enjoying  a respectable  and  comfortable 
competency.  The  history  of  their  life  at  this  time  might  be  told  in  three 
words— they  were  happy;  and  no  event  befell  them  which  deserves  to  be 
recorded. 

At  the  beginning  of  winter  1817,  the  picture-dealers  advised  Ginevra  to 
furnish  them  with  something  original  instead  of  copies,  as  there  was  no 
longer  the  same  demand  for  these.  Madame  Luigi  then  discovered  the 
mistake  she  had  made  in  not  exercising  herself  earlier  in  original  compo- 
sition. She  could  by  this  time  have  acquired  a reputation  in  that  line  that 
would  have  been  all-important  to  her.  She  made  some  attempts,  but 
unsuccessfully.  She  then  turned  her  attention  to  portrait  painting,  but 
found  herself  in  competition  with  a whole  host  of  artists,  who  were  worse 
off  than  herself.  As  Luigi  and  Ginevra,  however,  had  laid  up  some  little 
means,  they  were  not  in  any  extreme  anxiety  about  the  future.  At  the 
end  of  winter,  in  the  month  of  April,  1818,  Luigi  worked  without  rest  or 
respite;  but  unfortunately  so  many  offices  of  the  same  sort  had  suddenly 
arisen,  and  the  payment  for  that  species  of  employment  had  consequently 
diminished  so  much,  that  he  was  no  longer  able  to  retain  his  assistants, 
and  was  therefore  under  the  necessity  of  devoting  his  own  time  still  more 
unremittingly  to  business,  in  order  to  obtain  anything  like  the  same  return 
from  it.  His  wife  had  completed  several  pictures  of  considerable  merit, 
but  those  of  the  most  celebrated  artists  could  not  just  then  obtain  their 


prices,  and  Ginevra  offered  hers  for  almost  nothing,  without  being  able  to 
dispose  of  them.  There  was  something  frightful  in  their  situation.  Their 
souls  expatiated  in  the  most  perfect  happiness;  love  poured  out  his 
treasures  of  joy  upon  them,  and  poverty  was  rearing  its  squalid  head,  like 
a hideous  skeleton,  in  the  midst  of  this  harvest  of  bliss.  They  concealed 
from  each  other  their  fearful  anxiety.  At  the  very  moment  when  Ginevra 
felt  herself  about  to  weep  over  Luigi’s  wearing  labour,  she  overwhelmed 
him  with  the  tenderest  demonstrations  of  affection,  and  it  was  with  a heart 
swelling  with  the  bitterest  forebodings  that  Luigi  uttered  to  her  “his 
passionate  vows  of  still  increasing  love  ” It  seemed  as  though  they  found 
in  the  intensity  of  their  feeling  for  each  other  a compensation  for  all  their 
privations,  and  their  expressions  of  it  seemed  to  partake  almost  of  frenzy. 
The  future  was  becoming  appalling  to  them;  and  what  feeling  can  bo 
compared  in  power  to  that  which  death  or  necessity  may  annihilate  in  a 
day?  When  they  spoke  together  of  their  indigence,  it  was  always 
jestingly.  They  sought  mutually  to  deceive  each  other,  by  seizing  blindly 
upon  every  hope,  even  the  most  fallacious. 

One  night  Ginevra  missed  her  husband  from  her  side.  Terrified,  she 
sprang  up.  A faint  light,  reflected  upon  the  opposite  wall  of  the  court- 
yard, showed  her  that  Luigi  was  working  during  the  night.  He  waiter! 
till  his  wife  was  asleep,  and  then  went  up  to  his  dressing-room.  Four 
o’clock  struck,  the  day  began  to  dawn,  Ginevra  returned  to  bed,  and  Luigi 
presently  came  down.  He  was  worn  out  with  fatigue  and  want  of  sleep. 
She  gazed  at  the  beautiful  countenance  upon  which  care  and  labour  were 
beginning  to  print  their  sad  lines,  and  tears  blinded  the  sorrowing  young 
wife.  “ It  is  for  me  that  he  passes  the  whole  night  in  writing.” 

A rapid  thought  dried  her  tears.  She  resolved  to  follow  his  example. 
That  same  day  she  went  to  a wealthy  print-seller;  and  by  favour  of  a letter 
of  recommendation  given  to  her  by  a well-known  picture-dealer,  she  ob- 
tained from  him  the  employment  of  colouring  such  of  his  engravings  as 
were  intended  to  be  so  finished.  By  day  she  painted  in  oils,  and  attended 
to  the  details  of  her  housekeeping ; at  night  she  coloured  those  prints 
with  the  most  unremitting  assiduity.  Thus  these  poor  young  people 
sought  their  bed  at  the  end  of  a day  of  incessant  toil,  merely  to  rise  from, 
it  again ; and,  out  of  the  most  heartfelt  devotion,  stole  from  each  other  as 
soon  as  they  thought  themselves  unobserved.  One  night,  Luigi,  overcome 
by  feverish  sensations,  occasioned  by  the  incessant  labour  under  which  his 
strength  was  beginning  to  fail,  rose  to  open  the  little  window  of  the  garret 
where  he  was  working.  He  inhaled  the  morning  air,  and  was  forgetting 
his  cares  in  the  splendid  spectacle  of  the  dawning  day,  when  suddenly 
casting  down  his  eyes  he  perceived  a vivid  stream  of  light  thrown  upon 
the  opposite  wall  from  Ginevra’s  room.  He  immediately  guessed  all.  He 
ran  down ; and  entering  without  noise,  he  found  his  wife  in  the  midst  of 
her  painting-room,  busily  employed  in  colouring  engravings.  “Oh, 
Ginevra!  Ginevra!”  exclaimed  he. 

She  started  convulsively,  and  blushed  deeply.  “ Could  I sleep,”  said 
she,  “while  you  were  wearing  yourself  out  with  fatigue?” 

“But  I alone  have  a right  to  work  thus.” 

“ Can  I remain  idle,”  replied  the  young  wife,  whose  eyes  filled  with 
tears,  “ when  I know  that  every  mouthful  of  bread  we  eat  costs  almost  a 
drop  of  your  blood?  I should  die  if  I did  not  labour  with  thee!  Is  not 
all  in  common  between  us — joy  and  sorrow?” 

“ How  cold  she  is!”  muttered  Luigi,  in  depair.  “ Oh,  close  your  shawl 
better  over  your  bosom,  my  Ginevra!  The  night  is  damp  and  cold.” 

They  came  together  to  the  window.  The  young  woman  stood  clasped 
in  her  husband’s  arms.  She  drooped  her  head  upon  the  breast  of  her  be- 
loved; and  both  of  them,  buried  in  profound  silence,  watched  the  gradual 
dawning  of  the  day.  Pale  clouds  of  pearly  grey  passed  in  rapid  succession 
across  the  sky;  and  the  light  increasing  in  the  east  became  every  minute 
more  and  more  vivid. 

“ See ! ” said  Ginevra,  “ ’tis  an  omen — we  shall  y et  be  happy ! ” 

“ Yes,  in  heaven,”  replied  Luigi,  with  a bitter  smile.  “ Oh,  Ginevra! 
thou  who  deservest  all  the  treasures  of  the  earth!” 

“I  have  thy  heart!”  replied  she,  with  an  accent  of  ineffable  contentment 
and  lov®. 

“Ah!  I lament  not  for  myself,”  he  exclaimed,  folding  her  closely  to 
him,  and  covering  with  kisses  that  exquisite  face,  from  which  the  early 
freshness  o’f  youth  was  already  fast  fadiDg  away,  but  whose  divine  ex- 
pression of  tenderness  and  gentleness  consoled  him  as  often  as  his  eyes 
rested  on  it. 

“How  still  everything  is!”  said  Ginevra.  “Dear  love!  I think  it  is 
pleasant  to  be  up  thus  in  the  night.  There  is  something  majestic  in  this 
profound  repose,  and  a solemn  sublimity  in  the  thought,  that  while  we 
watch  all  rests  and  slumbers  round  us!” 

“ Oh,  my  Ginevra!  I hare  yet  to  learn  the  ingenious  and  graceful  con- 
siderateness of  thy  heart!  But  see — it  is  daylight!  Come,  come,  and 
sleep.” 

“Yes,”  replied  she,  “but  not  alone.  Oh!  how  I suffered  that  first,  ter- 
rible night,  when  I discovered  that  while  I slept  my  husband  watched  and 
laboured ! ” 

The  courage  and  fortitude  with  which  this  young  couple  withstood  their 
evil  fortune  was  not,  at  first,  without  its  reward;  but  the  event  which 
generally  crowns  the  happiness  of  a fortunate  marriage  was  fatal  to  them. 
Ginevra  had  a son.  He  was,  to  use  the  fairy-book  phrase,  as  beautiful  as 
the  light.  The  matern il  sentiment  doubled  the  young  woman’s  strength 
and  energy.  Luigi  borrowed  money  to  meet  the  expenses  of  her  confine- 
ment; and  thus  at  first  saved  her  from  feeling  all  the  wretchedness  of  her 
situation.  They  both  gave  themselves  up  to  the  delightful  anticipation  i 
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rearing  their  child;  and  this  was  the  last  gleam  of  hope  or  of  happiness 
that  ever  visited  them.  They  struggled  long  and  desperately  against 
misery,  like  two  courageous  swimmers  upholding  each  othor  against  an 
adverse  current.  But  at  times  they  gave  themselves  up  to  the  apathy  of 
despair,  which  resembles  the  fatal  lethargy  that  sometimes. precedes  death. 
Before  long,  they  were  under  the  necessity  of  selling  whatever  articles  of 
value  they  possessed.  Poverty  showed  herself  suddenly,  not  squalid, 
hagg&rd,  and  hideous,  but  decent  and  humble.  There  was  nothing  ter- 
rible, nothing  revolting  in  her  first  approach,  which  was  sad  and  gentle. 
No  rags,  no  starvation  presented  themselves  at  first  with  her  entrance  into 
their  dwelling,  but  a gradual  forgetfulness  of  the  habits  of  comfort  and 
ease.  Pride  and  the  sensitive  respect  for  appearance  gave  way  by  degrees, 
till  at  length  utter  destitution,  in  all  its  horrible  recklessness  of  decency, 
began  to  assert  its  empire.  Seven  or  eight  months  after  the  birth  of  the 
little  Paolo  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  recognise  in  the  haggard  mother 
suckling  a sickly  child  the  original  of  the  exquisite  portrait  which  re- 
mained the  sole  ornament  of  a bare,  unfurnished  room.  Ginevra  was 
without  fire,  in  the  depth  of  winter.  The  perfect  oval  of  her  face  was 
hollowed  and  sharpened  by  want  and  care;  her  cheeks  were  as  white  as 
marble;  and  her  eyes  even  seemed  to  have  grown  pale.  She  gazed, 
weeping,  at  her  colourless,  emaciated  baby,  and  seemed  to  have  no 
feeling  but  for  that  untimely  misery. 

Luigi  stood  silently  before  her,  without  being  able  to  smile  upon  his 
boy.  “ I have  run  all  over  Paris,”  said  he,  in  a hollow  voice,  “but  I know 
no  one;  and  how  can  I venture  to  beg  of  strangers?  Hardy — my  poor 
friend  Hardy,  the  worthy  old  soldier — is  implicated  in  a conspiracy,  and 
they  have  thrown  him  into  prison.  Besides,  he  had  already  lent  me  every- 
thing he  could  command.  As  for  our  landlord,  it  is  now  a whole  year  since 
we  have  paid  him  a farthing.” 

“ But  we  are  in  want  of  nothing,  dearest,”  gently  replied  Ginevra, 
assuming  an  air  of  composure. 

“Every  new  day,”  continued  Luigi  with  terror,  “brings  some  new 
difficulty. 

Hunger  stared  them  in  the  face.  Luigi  took  Ginevra’s  pictures — even 
the  precious  portrait — all  the  remaining  furniture  that  could  be  dispensed 
with,  and  sold  the  whole  for  a mere  nothing;  thus  protracting  for  a few 
days  longer  the  terrible  catastrophe  that  seemed  impending  over  them.  It 
was  in  these  days  of  misery  that  Ginevra  displayed  the  sublime  fortitude 
and  resignation  of  her  character.  She  supported  heroically  her  load  of 
sorrow;  her  energetic  spirit  never  for  a moment  failed  her.  She  worked 
with  feeble,  failing  hands  beside  her  dying  baby;  she  performed  with  mira- 
culous rapidity  and  efficiency  every  menial  office  of  daily  necessity;  and  in 
the  midst  of  the  bitterness  that  was  bowing  her  to  her  grave  was  yet  happy 
when  she  saw  on  her  husband’s  face  a smile  of  astonishment  and  gratitude 
at  the  neatness  and  order  that  still  prevailed  in  the  one  room  to  which  they 
were  now  obliged  to  confine  themselves  entirely. 

“Dear  love!”  said  she  to  him  one  evening,  when  he  returned  home  ex- 
hausted with  fatigue,  “ I have  kept  this  piece  of  bread  for  you.” 

“ And  you,  dearest?” 

“I?  Oh,  I have  dined.  Dear  Luigi,  I want  nothing.  Take  it.”  And 
the  look  of  ineffable  tenderness  she  fastened  on  him  urged  him  even  more 
than  her  gentle  and  affectionate  words  to  take  the  nourishment  of  which 
she  was  depriving  herself. 

Luigi  kissed  his  wife.  It  was  like  one  of  those  kisses  which  friends  and 
lovers  exchanged,  in  1793,  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold.  In  such  fearful  mo- 
ments it  is  impossible  for  one  human  being  to  deceive  another.  The 
wretched  Luigi,  immediately  perceiving  that  his  wife  was  still  fasting,  was 
seized  with  the  fever  which  was  burning  in  his  veins.  He  shuddered ; and 
suddenly  appearing  to  remember  some  pressing  business,  rushed  from  the 
room.  He  would  have  swallowed  the  most  subtle  poison  sooner  than 
attempt  to  ward  off  death  by  eating  the  last  piece  of  bread  in  his  house. 
He  went  out,  without  breaking  even  a morsel  of  it  to  assuage  his  hunger; 
and  wandered  all  over  Paris,  in  the  midst  of  those  brilliant  equipages  and 
all  the  indolent  splendour  of  wealth  and  luxury  that  glittered  on  every 
side.  He  passed  rapidly  before  the  exchange  offices,  where  gold  lay  piled 
in  sparkling  heaps.  At  length  he  came  to  the  determination  to  sell  him- 
self— to  go  and  offer  himself  as  a substitute  for  some  recruit,  hoping,  by 
this  sacrifice,  to  save  Ginevra,  who,  during  his  absence,  might,  perhaps, 
obtain  her  father’s  pardon.  He  immediately  sought  out  one  of  the  men 
appointed  to  carry  on  this  slave-trade  among  the  whites,  and  experienced 
a sensation  of  satisfaction  in  recognising  in  him  an  old  fellow-officer.  “ For 
two  days,”  said  he  to  him,  in  a slow  and  feeble  voice,  “ I have  not  tasted 
food.  My  wife  is  dying  of  starvation.  She  utters  no  complaint.  I be- 
lieve she  will  expire  with  a smile  upon  her  lips.  For  God’s  sake,  comrade,” 
added  he,  with  a bitter  smile,  “ buy  me  beforehand.  I am  young  and 
strong,  and  no  longer  in  the  service.” 

The  officer  gave  Luigi  a sum  of  money  in  advance  upon  a larger  amount 
which  he  promised  him.  The  wretched  man  burst  into  a convulsive  shout 
of  laughter  when  he  clutched  a handful  of  gold  pieces.  He  ran  with  all 
his  remaining  strength  towards  his  lodging,  panting,  and  crying  aloud, 
“Oh,  my  Ginevra!  Ginevra!” 

Night  had  fallen  when  he  reached  hi3  home.  He  entered  the  room 
gently,  fearing  to  startle  his  wife,  whom  he  had  left  in  a state  of  great 
exhaustion.  The  last  ray3  of  the  sun,  sloping  through  the  upper  part  of 
the  windows,  touched  with  a dying  splendour  the  face  of  Ginevra,  who 
was  sitting  asleep  in  her  chair.  She  held  her  child  clasped  tightly  to  her 
breast. 

“ Wake,  dearest  Ginevra  1”  said  he,  without  remarking  the  strange  po- 


sition of  the  child,  whose  complexion  retained  an  almost  unnatural  bril- 
liancy. 

At  that  voice  the  poor  mother  opened  her  eyes;  and  on  meeting  Luigi’s 
glance  she  smiled;  but  he  uttered  a cry  of  horror,  for  Ginevra  was  so 
changed,  that  he  could  hardly  recognise  her.  He  showed  her,  with  a ges- 
ture of  savage  intensity,  the  gold  he  held  in  his  hand.  The  young  woman 
began  to  laugh  hysterically;  but  suddenly  exclaimed,  in  a voice  of  terror, 
“Louis,  my  child  is  cold!” 

Luigi  took  his  wife  in  his  arms,  without  removing  her  baby,  which  she 
still  grasped  with  the  most  desperate  strength;  and  having  laid  her  on  the 
bed,  rushed  out  to  seek  for  help.  “ Oh,  God!”  he  exclaimed  to  his  land- 
lord, whom  he  met  on  the  stairs,  “ I have  gold — I have  money — and  m v 
child  has  died  of  hunger!  And  my  wife  is  dying!  Help  ud  help  us!” 
He  ran  back  in  a state  of  frenzy  to  Ginevra,  and  loft  the  worthy  brick- 
layer busy,  with  several  of  their  neighbours,  in  getting  together  all  that 
could  relieve  a destitution  which  had  not  ever  been  suspected,  so  carefully 
had  the  pride  of  these  unfortunate  young  people  conceal -d  it. 

Luigi  had  thrown  down  his  gold  upon  the  floor,  and  was  kneeling  by 
the  pillow  of  the  bed  where  lay  his  wife. 

“Father,”  exclaimed  she  in  her  delirium,  “be  kind  to  my  baby  and 
Luigi!  ” 

“Ob!  my  angel,  be  calm,”  replied  Luigi,  embracing  he.- with  ineffable 
tenderness.  “ We  shall  yet  see  happy  days!” 

That  beloved  voice  restored  some  tranquillity  to  her.  “ Oh,  my  beloved 
Louis!”  she  said,  gazing  at  him  with  the  most  intense  expression  of  de- 
voted love,  “listen  to  me — listen  to  me  welL  I feel  that  I am  dying. 
That  is  not  strange — I have  suffered  so  much.  And  then,  too,  such  hap- 
piness as  I have  known  could,  perhaps,  only  be  atoned  for  by  death.  Yc-s, 
dear,  dear  Louis,  let  this  console  thee — I have  been  so  blessed  in  our  love, 
that  were  I to  begin  my  life  again,  I would  accept  the  same  fate  too  thank  - 
fully. Ah!  I am  a bad  mother.  It  grieves  me  more  to  leave  thee  than 
my  child.  My  child!”  she  repeated,  in  a voice  of  piercing  anguish.  Two 
large  and  heavy  tears  rolled  slowly  from  her  half-closed  eyes,  and  she 
strained  to  her  breast  the  poor  little  corpse,  to  which  she  had  vainly 
sought  to  impart  some  vital  warmth.  “ Give  my  hair  to  my-  father,  as  a 
remembrance  of  his  Ginevra,”  she  added.  “ Tell  him — be  sure — that  I 
have  never  reproached  him.”  Her  head  sank  upon  her  husband’s  arm. 

“ No,  no — thou  shalt  not  die!”  exclaimed  Luigi  in  a voice  of  despair. 
“ The  physician  is  coming — we  have  food — thy  father  w ill  take  thee  back 
— prosperity  has  dawned  upon  us!  Stay',  oh,  stay  with  me,  dear  angel  of 
consolation!” 

But  that  faithful  and  loving  heart  was  gradually  growing  cold.  Ginevra 
instinctively  turned  her  eyes  towards  her  adored  husband,  but  she  retained 
hardly  any  consciousness.  Confused  images  hovered  round  her,  anil 
gradually  seemed  to  shut  out  the  remembrances  of  earth.  She  still  felt, 
however,  that  Luigi  was  by  her;  for  she  strained  more  tightly  his  cold, 
motionless  hand,  by  which  she  seemed  as  though  she  strove  to  support 
herself  over  some  abyss  into  which  she  was  falling. 

“ Dearest,”  she  said  at  last,  “ you  are  cold.  I will  warm  you  here.” 
She  tried  to  place  her  husband’s  hand  upon  her  heart,  and  in  the  effort  died. 
Two  physicians,  priests,  and  neighbours  at  this  moment  crowded  in, 
bringing  everything  necessary  to  save  the  young  couple  and  relieve  their 
destitution.  At  first  there  was  a general  confusion  in  the  room;  but  pre- 
sently a profound  silence  fell  upon  the  woful  scene. 

Retribution. 

Bartholomeo  and  his  wife  were  seated  in  their  antique  arm-chairs,  each 
at  the  corner  of  the  vast  hearth,  whence  a huge  wood  fire  hardly  sent 
forth  heat  enough  to  warm  their  immense  dreary  sitting-room.  It  was 
midnight.  The  old  people  had  long  lost  the  power  of  sleeping.  They  sat 
in  silence,  and  as  though  they  had  fallen  into  their  dotage,  gazing  fixedly, 
without  really  seeing  anything  that  surrounded  them.  Their  lonely  apart- 
ment— peopled,  nevertheless,  with  recollections  of  the  past — was  dimly 
lighted  by  a lamp  which  they  were  allowing  to  burn  out;  ana  but  for  the 
sparkling  flames  of  the  fire  they  would  have  been  in  total  darkness.  A 
friend  had  just  left  them;  the  chair  on  which  he  had  been  sitting  remained 
empty  between  them.  Piombo  had  cast  more  than  one  look  upon  it;  those 
looks  were  thoughts,  and  followed  each  other  like  the  pangs  of  remorse. 
It  was  Ginevra’s  chair.  Maria  Piombo  watched  the  expression  flitting 
over  her  husband’s  pale  face ; but  accustomed  as  she  was  to  guess  the  feelings 
of  the  Corsican  by  the  rapid  changes  of  his  countenance,  they  were  by' 
turns  so  sad  and  so  stern,  that  she  failed  to  penetrate  the  feelings  of  that 
incomprehensible  spirit.  Was  Bartholomeo  yielding  to  the  tide  of  asso- 
ciations suggested  by  that  empty  chair?  Was  he  shocked  at  a stranger 
having,  for  the  first  time,  occupied  the  seat  of  his  lost  daughter?  The 
hour  of  his  remorse — that  hour  so  long  in  vain  expected — had  it  at  length 
arnived?  Such  were  the  thoughts  that  agitated  Maria  Piombo’s  heart. 
For  one  moment  her  husband's  countenance  assumed  so  fearful  on  ex  - 
prsssion,  that  she  trembled  at  having  had  recourse  to  so  innocent  an  expe- 
dient to  suggest  the  idea  of  Ginevra.  At  this  moment  the  wintry  galo' 
drove  the  sleet  and  snow  with  such  violence  against  the  windows,  that  the 
sound  startled  the  old  people.  Ginevra’s  mother  shuddered,  and  bent  her 
head  to  hide  her  tears  from  the  inflexible  Piombo.  Suddenly  a heavy  sigh 
broke  from  the  depths  of  the  old  man’s  heart.  His  wife  looked  at  him — 
he  was  bowed  with  misery.  Then,  for  the  second  time  in  three  years,  she 
ventured  to  utter  her  child’s  name.  “ If  Ginevra  should  be  exposed  to  this 
cold ! ” she  faltered. 

Piombo  shuddered. 
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“ Perhaps  she  is  suffering  from  hunger,  too,”  she  continued. 

A tear  suddenly  shone  on  the  wan  cheek  of  the  Corsican. 

“I  know — alas!  I know,”  now  broke  forth  the  wretched  mother,  in 
accents  of  despair,  “ that  she  has  a child  whom  she  cannot  nurse;  for  misery 
has  deprived  her  of  its  natural  sustenance.” 

“Oh!  let  her  come — let  her  come!”  sobbed  forth  the  obdurate  father. 
“Oh!  my  beloved  child!  My  child,  thou  hast  conquered!  Ginevra!” 
The  mother  rose,  as  though  to  fetch  her  child.  At  this  moment  the 
door  burst  violently  open,  and  a man,  whose  distorted  countenance  looked 
hardly  human,  appeared  before  them.  “It  was  decreed  that  our  families 
should  exterminate  each  other!”  he  cried.  “Here — this  is  all.  , Dead  — 
gone — for  ever  gone!”  Then  throwing  on  the  table  Ginevra’s  long  black 
tresses,  “ Take  them;  ’tis  all  that  now  remains  of  it!” 

The  wretched  parents  stood  as  though  the  lightning  had  fallen  upon 
them.  Luigi  was  gone.  The  whole  scene  was  like  some  horrible  vision. 

“Is  she  dead?”  said  Bartholomeo,  slowly  turning  his  eyes  upon  the 
ground. 

“Our  child  is  dead!”  shrieked  the  mother,  tottering  towards  him. 
Piombo  remained  stiff— immovable — his  dry  eyes  fixed  upon  those  lovely 
shining  tresses,  muttering,  with  parched  lips,  and  in  a hollow  voice,  “Gone 
— gone — for  ever  lonely!” 


ALONZO  AND  ZAMOEA— A Spanish  Tale. 


In  the  month  of  May,  1491,  the  Christian  armies  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  beleaguered  Grenada;  in  the  hope  that,  if  their  power  were  not 
sufficient  to  bend  it  to  the  Christian  yoke,  famine  might  force  it  to 
capitulate. 

In  one  of  those  apartments  of  the  Alhambra,  for  the  production  of 
which,  the  light  and  voluptuous  imagination  of  the  Moor  seemed  to  have 
been  combined  with  the  faultlessness  of  human  workmanship,  sat  Boabdil 
and  his  court.  To  the  spectator  of  this  scene  of  fairy  enchantment,  it 
seemed  as  though  the  voluptuous  Moslem,  amid  all  which  could  enchain 
the  taste  or  fascinate  the  senses,  dreamed  of  those  visions  of  his  future 
paradise,  whose  glories  could  scarcely  vie  with  that  he  had  left  behind,  on 
earth.  There  was  the  fadeless  verdure  of  the  soft  Andulasian  clime, 
which  aptly  typified  the  immortal  bloom  which  rests  on  tree  and  flower  in 
paradise;  there,  too,  the  soft  gush  of  the  bubbling  fountain,  which,  as  it 
burst  from  its  silver  prison,  exulting  in  the  ceaseless  melody  of  its 
sunshine-flow,  and  reflecting  the  myriad  hues  which  waved  upon  its  banks 
and  gemmed  its  bosom,  the  ear  hailed  with  gladness,  as  prophetic  of  those 
eternal  melodies  of  love  and  worship,  whose  minstrels  are  honries;  and  of 
those  tinkling  bells  which  wave  on  every  tree  in  paradise,  and  respond  to 
every  breath  of  air  which  glides  from  the  throne  of  Allah. 

The  apartment  to  which  we  have  above  alluded,  combined,  in  a rare 
degree,  that  character  of  enchantment  and  variety,  upon  which  the  eye, 
even  at  the  present  day,  reposes  more  as  a creation  of  air,  than  a fabric 
wrought  by  Human  hand. 

Columns  of  alabaster  shot  up  their  spiral  shafts  to  support  a ceiling  of 
cedar-wood,  over  which  azure  and  gold  were  so  tastefully  diffused  as  to 
represent  the  firmament;  while  the  space  below  was  divided  into  beds  of 
flowers,  whose  hue  and  nurture  seemed  to  have  been  supplied  by  the  same 
magic  hand  which  swayed  every  object  within  those  enchanted  walls. 
Anon  the  melody  of  tinkling  streams  would  awaken  the  ear  Irom  that  idle 
dream  in  which  satiety  of  pleasure  had  steeped  every  sense;  and,  as  they 
spread  like  sheets  of  jasper,  uniting  and  separating  in  the  sinuous  course 
the  caprice  of  art  had  foamed,  meandering  through  the  light  arcades,  or 
kissing  the  flower-banks  by  whose  sweetness  and  bloom  they  seemed  to 
liDger,  the  echo'  of  their  waters  rose  like  the  song  of  a spirit  revelling  in 
the  freshness  of  their  crystal  depths.  Even  the  very  air,  cooled  with  the 
snowy  breeze  from  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  laden  as  well  with  the  odours  of 
flowers,  as  perfumes  arising  from  invisible  sources,  seemed  to  intoxicate 
and  incite  to  a voluptuous  indolence  those  who  inhaled  it.  The  panelled 
compartments  of  the  chamber  represented  garlands  of  fruit  and  flowers,  as 
though  art  vied  with  nature  in  those  productions,  which  lent  the  apart- 
ment the  aspect  of  an  enchanted  garden.  Above — around,  seemed  to 
reign  an  eternal  spring,  whose  season  knew  no  vicissitude,  and  whose 
flowers  were  subject  neither  to  blight  nor  canker.  Along  the  cornice  ran 
inscriptions  wrought  in  gold;  glowing  with  Eastern  hyperbole,  in  praise  of 
Allah  and  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding  scene.  Eich  ottomans,  in 
harmony  with  the  inviting  indolence  of  the  scene,  were  scattered  over  the 
marble  pavement,  some  of  them  filled  by  the  beauty  and  chivalry  of 
Grenada.  Most  of  that  light-hearted  company,  encouraged  by  the  example 
of  their  weak  and  vacillating  king,  sauntered  amid  the  arcades,  or  through 
the  flower-beds,  willing,  like  true  Moslemin,  to  dream  away  the  present 
in  draughts  of  voluptuousness,  and  trust  to  the  destiny  of  their  creed  for 
the  future.  Nature,  art,  beauty,  gallantry — all  which  could  lead  captive 
the  sense,  fascinate  the  eye,  and  “ take  the  prison’d  soul  and  lap  it  in 
Elysium,”  was  there.  Life  within  the  Alhambra  was  a paradise;  and  the 
thoughtless,  light-hearted  Moor  was  willing  to  believe  it  so.  Alas!  that 
group  of  revellers  little  dreamed  that  in  a few  short  months  the  stronghold 
of  Spanish  Islamism  would  be  trodden  by  the  invader;  that  the  cross 
would  supplant  the  crescent  upon  her  marble  mosques;  that  the  glories  of 
tie  Prophet  would  give  way  to  those  of  the  Saviour;  the  achievements  of 
Moorish  chivalry  would  be  forgotten  amid  the  emulation  of  Christian 
auvz,  thood;  and  the  pride  of  the  Alhambra,  like  its  own  dark-eyed 


beauties,  survive  only  in  legend,  or  give  melancholy  to  the  spirit  of 

song! 

The  gaiety  of  the  company  was  at  once  hushed  to  stillness,  as,  from  the 
more  distant  end  of  the  apartment,  rose  the  tones  of  a female  voice,  accom- 
panied by  a Moorish  lute.  The  theme  was  plaintive;  and  sound  and  words 
accorded  with  the  tone  of  Boabdil's  mind,  whose  eyes  were  fixed  upon  a 
Moorish  maiden,  who  sat  in  silence  at  his  feet: — 

“ By  the  bliss  to  meet , and  the  pain  to  part, 

I love  tliee — I love  thee,  wherever  thou  art ! 

There  is  fear  on  my  soul,  and  a cloud  on  my  broiv, 

Lest  absence  should  weaken  love’s  holiest  vow. 

Almanzor,  the  light  of  thine  eyes 
Would  fall  like  glimpses  of  heaven’s  own  beams, 

Which  houris  see  in  the  crystal  beams 
That  water  their  paradise. 

“ Without  thee  there’s  madness,  but  with  thee  the  bliss 
Of  the  mantling  blush  and  the  rapturous  hiss  ; 

And  one  minute  is  sweeter,  wherever  thou  art. 

Than  the  heaven-wrought  dreams  of  a lonely  heart. 

My  love — my  own  love — come  to  me ! 

Tones  of  love  to  the  day  shall  give  flight, 

And  we'll  wing  the  tardy  hours  of  night 
With  sweetest  melodic. 

“ The  bright-eyed  gazelle,  in  Afric’s  wood. 

Seeks  the  far  depths  of  its  solitude, 

And  wandereth  where  the  stranger  might 
Never  behold  her  arrowy  flight : 

Be  thou — be  thou  like  her  ! 

Each  holy  prayer,  for  thee  alone. 

Shall  rise  to  Allah’s  burning  throne, 

In  blessings  on  its  worshipper. 

“ But  folly  and  madness  to  ask  thee  to  bide. 

For  thou  art,  Almanzor,  my  passion  and  pride ; 

Vain,  vain  as  to  deem  that  the  mariner’s  eye 
Would  never  look  up  to  the  starry  sky — 

Thou  star,  thou  light  of  my  dream  ! 

The  stillness  of  eve  is  falling  around ; 

But  there’s  music  to  me  in  the  sound, 

My  love,  of  ihy  holy  name  ! ” 

The  strain  died  as  suddenly  as  it  rose.  Every  eye  was  turned  in  the 
direction  whence  it  originated,  but  the  minstrel  had  vanished,  and  the 
alabaster  fountains  gave  sweet  echo  to  her  song.  Boabdil  cast  a look  on 
the  mute  form  at  his  feet,  in  which  inquiry  was  blent  with  melancholy. 
Her  head  was  reclined  on  her  bosom;  while  a veil,  descending  and  con- 
cealing almost  her  entire  person,  obscured  a face  and  form  of  such  match- 
less beauty  as  to  be  worthy  the  hand  of  the  last  of  the  Moorish  kiDgs. 

“Ladye-bird!”  said  Boabdil,  bendmg  over  the  silent  beauty,  and  gently 
folding  her  hand  in  his,  “ doth  song  garner  for  thee  only  memories  of  sad- 
ness and  silence?  Methinks  its  tones  have  balm  for  the  wounded  spirit. 
Do  they  not  harmonize  like  the  hues  of  flowers?  Are  they  not  bright  for 
joy,  and  sombre  for  the  sad?  Nay,  why  so  silent?  Wilt  thou  alone  with- 
draw the  light  of  thine  eyes,  and  cast  a cloud  upon  our  paradise?  Speak, 
speak,  ladye  mine !” 

“ Silence  were  better  than  speech,”  answered  the  maiden,  “ when  sad- 
ness must  be  the  spirit.” 

“And  why  this  sadness?”  replied  the  prince,  “ when  mirth  and  music 
shed  around  their  choicest  flowers,  and  the  air  itself,  like  a faithful  slave, 
lays  its  perfumed  treasures  at  thy  feet?  Sadness  is  not  for  the  young, 
Zamora.  The  heart  disowns  it  as  a tenant,  when  the  brimming  cup  is 
held  to  the  lip  of  youth,  and  her  bright  fancy  weaves  its  chain  of  dreams, 
which  take  their  root,  like  flowers,  on  earth,  but  give  us  hope  of  brighter 
bloom  in  paradise,” 

As  he  spoke,  a cloud  lowered  on  bis  brow,  as  though  his  heart  reflected 
that  hope  and  strength  he  wished  to  impart  to  another;  and  that  melan- 
choly, habitual  to  the  prince’s  expression,  became  more  intense,  as  a 
moment’s  reflection  painted  the  instability  of  human  joys  and  earthly 
power,  when  weighed  in  the  balance  against  the  mighty  armament  which 
invested  his  walls. 

“ If  the  promises  of  the  holy  Prophet,  and  the  hopes  of  the  Moslemin  be 
true,”  rejoined  Zamora,  “ the  gardens  of  earth  can  no  more  vie  with  those 
of  paradise,  than  can  its  short-lived  bliss  with  those  eternal  pleasures 
which  flow  on  as  ceaselessly  as  the  streams  by  Allah’s  throne.” 

“And  yet,  ladye  mine,”  said  the  prince,  a faint  smile  chasing  sadness 
from  his  expression,  “ the  moments  allotted  to  the  faithful  could  not 
exceed  in  bliss  those  in  which  I have  drank  the  light  of  thine  eyes,  even  as 
the  weary  heart  turneth  to  the  brooks  of  water,  and  hung  upon  the  music 
of  thy  voice  as  on  a spell,  than  which  the  flower- bells  of  paradise  are  not 
sweeter.” 

“ Mock  me  not,  Commander  of  the  Faithful,”  said  Zamora,  “ with  words 
of  thine  unholy  passion.  The  honour  of  the  Moorish  maiden  is  unawed  by 
power,  and  untempted  by  splendour.  In  such  an  hour  as  this,  when  the 
glory  of  the  crescent  is  veiled  by  the  banner  of  the  Nazarene,  and  the 
palace  of  thy  forefathers  is  about  to  be  insulted  by  the  stranger,  it  beseems 
thee  not  to  expedite  thy  fate  by  words  as  unbecoming  a prince,  as  a fol- 
lower of  the  Prophet.  Allah  Ackbar ! Even  should  thine  arm  falter,  as 
at  the  field  of  Lucena,  the  Prophet  hath  left  yet  for  our  deliverance  a 
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forest  of  lances,  bold  enough  to  defy  the  Christian  powers,  even  on  the 
very  threshold  of  his  mosques.”  As  she  spoke,  her  ennobling  sentiments 
kindled  in  her  cheek,  and  quivered  on  her  lip,  and  sh  seemed,  in  this 
last  desperate  struggle  between  Moor  and  Christian,  like  a guardian-spirit 
risen  to  defend  those  battlements,  of  whose  final  downfal  her  words  where 
so  melancholy  an  omen. 

The  blood  rushed  to  the  face  of  Boabdil  as  he  dwelt  upon  the  biting 
taunt.  The  battle  of  Lucena  had  been  terminated  by  the  defeat  of  the 
Moors,  and  the  surrender  of  Boabdil  as  a hostage  for  the  fulfilment  of  a 
treaty.  The  words  of  Zamora  stung  him  deeply,  as  he  reflected,  for  a 
moment,  as  well  upon  the  disgraceful  issue  of  the  latter,  as  tho  life  of 
indolence  and  sensuality  led  by  the  prince,  when  his  battlements  were 
crumbling  around  him,  and  the  Christian  was  thundering  at  his  gates. 

A faint  struggle  passed  athwart  his  brow,  as  he  endeavored  to  stifle 
sell-reproach;  he  rose  impatiently  from  his  ottoman,  and  waved  his  hand. 
As  at  the  sign  of  a magician,  the  company  disappeared  through  the 
different  entrances  of  the  vast  apartment,  and  prince  and  maiden  were  left 
alone.  It  was  but  a moment,  and  he  was  at  the  feet  of  Zamora. 

“Star  of  my  world!”  he  exclaimed,  “I  am  thine!  Thine  in  death  as 
in  life!  Thine  by  my  hopes  of  empire  here,  and  paradise  hereafter! 
Speak,  speak,  Zamora.  It  is  Boabdil  kneels.” 

“ F or  the  constancy  of  thy  love,  prince,”  she  replied,  “ thou  hast 
adjured  but  an  evil  symbol.  Empire  dissolves  around  thee,  and  tho  glory 
of  the  crescent  is  well  nigh  extinguished  for  ever.” 

“ And  think’st  not,  maiden,  the  son  hath  the  same  strength  to  guard 
these  towers  as  my  sire,  Muley  Hassem?  Is  every  lance  blunted,  and 
every  arm  palsied,  within  these  walls,  because  yon  ’leaguering  bost  beards 
us  to  our  very  teeth,  and  hopes  to  extort  by  lingering  defiance  what  it 
cannot  wring  by  force  of  arms?  Alas!  alas!”  he  continued,  “well  have 
they  nkmed  me  ‘ El  Zogoybi.’  Y/ho  can  resist  his  fate,  or  reverse  the 
irresistible  sentence  Allah  hath  written  in  the  stars?  No  sooner  did  I 
head  the  Moorish  host,  than  fate’s  dark  finger  wrote  ‘ defeat  and  captivity;’ 
and  now,  now,  more  bitter  than  the  bonds  of  the  Christian,  falls  chiding 
from  a woman’s  lips.  But,  by  Allah!  thou  art  miue — mine — though  the 
last  stone  toppled  from  my  tower — though  the  blast  of  the  Christian 
trumpet  pealed  along  my  battlements.” 

“ Mercy  1 mercy !”  faltered  Zamora,  terrified  at  the  resolve  which 
animated  the  words  of  one  proverbially  weak  and  vacillating. 

“ Thou  hast  none,  or  thou  would’st  grant  it,”  replied  Boabdil,  a faint 
smile,  like  lightning  piercing  the  cloud,  dispelling  his  previous  passion. 

“ A prince  should  teach  it  to  his  people,”  replied  Zamora,  resuming 
confidence,  inspired  by  his  altered  expression. 

“ Who  dareth  accuse  .Boabdil  of  cruelty?  By  Allah!  be  he  Zegri, 
Abencerrage,  or  Almorade,  bis  head  shall  atone  his  treason  1”  And  as  he 
spoke,  his  veins  started  like  cords  from  his  brow,  and  bis  whole  frame 
trembled  under  the  influence  of  the  sudden  change. 

As  Zamoi'a’s  ejgs  met  those  of  the  prince,  her  intrepidity  seemed  to  rise 
with  the  occasion.  It  is  true  that  circumstance,  as  it  developes,  regene- 
rates character;  and  the  proverbially  timid,  when  goaded  by  want  or  peril, 
lose  the  sense  of  fear  in  the  preservation  of  name  or  the  pursuit  of  safety. 
With  a calm  dignity,  she  raised  her  hand  in  the  direction  of  one  of  those 
numberless  inscriptions,  borrowed  from  the  Koran  or  philosophers  of 
Araby,  which  gilded  the  cornice  of  the  hall,  and  fixing  her  eyes  on 
Boabdil,  said— “ Prince  1 behold  the  lesson  wisdom  hath  written  upon  thy 
walls!” 

The  eyes  of  the  Moor  unconsciously  wandered  over  the  following  lines 

in  Arabic. — 

“ Crime,  fear  my  stern  regard ! ” 

“ Heaven,  slow  to  punish,  will  thunder  in  the  end  l ” 

“ Hash  maiden!  dost  bait  me  within  my  very  walls?”  exclaimed  Boabdil; 
“ comest  thou  to  teach  and  arraign  thy  prince?”  Doth  the  trumpet  bray 
without,  and  treason  lurk  within?  Boabdil,  well  hath  fate  written  thee 
‘ Unlucky!’  Dare  not  to  open  her  dark  volume.  Thou  shalt  read  therein, 
in  characters  of  flame,  The  last  of  the  Moors  ! ” And,  with  the  capricious- 
ness of  a child  whose  humour  has  been  cheeked,  a tear  bedimmed  his  eye. 
He  turned  alike  from  the  inscription  and  the  maiden,  to  conceal  his 
emotion. 

“ Who  impeacheth  me  of  cruelty?”  he  at  length  exclaimed,  starting  as 
from  some  turbid  dream,  broken  by  the  voice  of  the  maiden. 

“A  woman  1”  replied  Zamora,  the  same  intrepidity  marking  her  features, 
and  calmness  her  voice. 

“ Zamora,  thovi  bast  spurned  my  love,”  he  rejoined,  endeavouring  to 
assume  composure,  belied  at  once  by  his  voice  and  expression;  “ knowest 
thou  a Moorish  prince  hath  satellites  to  do  his  will,  as  well  as  tribes  to 
guard  his  throne?” 

“ Thou  art  but  retaliating  upon  others,  the  cruelty  to  which  thy  sire 
doomed  thine  own  infancy,”  responded  Zamora,  fearlessly;  “the  tower  of 
Comares  still  records  the  tale.” 

“Take  heed,  Zamora,”  he  answered,  “ that  'thou  exchangest  not  the 
proffer  of  Boabdil’s  throne  for  the  flinty  bed  of  Comares !” 

« Would’st  thou  entomb  iu  the  same  living  grave  Moorish  maid  and 
Christian  knight?”  retorted  Zamora,  with  calmness. 

“By  Allah!  treachery!”  shouted  Boabdil,  stamping  with  rage;  “ treason 
ranges  within  my  walls,  and  hath  made  her  stronghold  in  a maiden  s 
breast.  How  knowest  thou  aught  of  Comares?” 

« Though  divided  by  faith,”  answered  Zamora,  with  a spirit  of  tolerance 
worthier  a better  creed,  “ l can  weep  at  tho  sufferings  of  Christian  as  well 
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as  Moslem,  nnd  tremble  at  the  sound  of  chains  a woman’s  hand  hut!^  no 
strength  to  break.” 

Boabdil  started  as  though  stnng  by  an  adder.  Was  clandestine  int»r- 
pourse  carried  on  between  Zamora  und  the  lonely  captive  of  Con  ires? 
Could  she  have  forgotten  the  sanctity  of  her  own  t ilth,  in  ministering  to 
the  sufferings  of  a Nazarcne?  Was  his  prolfer  of  love  rejected  t* *r 

As  the  last  thought  flashed  upon  his  mind,  with  the  force  and  vividness 
of  lightning,  he  bit  his  lips  with  rage  till  the  blood  started. 

“Death— death  for  both,”  fell  in  broken  murmurs  from  his  lips. 
“What!  ho!  who  waits  without,  there?”  he  shouted,  as  Zamora,  gbaudy 
pale  at  the  sudden  fury  of  the  threat,  tottered  toward  him  tor  support. 

At  his  word,  a young  Moorish  girl,  with  the  noiselossness  of  a spirit, 
darted  from  behind  au  arcade,  and  receiving  her  mistress  in  her  arms, 
clasped  her  with  a sister’s  fondness. 

Boabdil  rushed  from  the  hall,  and  as  he  halted  upon  its  threshold,  cast  a 
lingering  look  upon  the  almost  lifeless  form,  now  scarcely  dnceruiblo 
through  the  gathering  mists  of  evening. 

Chapter  II. — The  Prince  and  the  A s trologer. 

The  pall  which  twilight  had  flung  over  the  glories  of  the  departed  day, 
was  soon  exchanged  for  the  silver  mantle  in  which  night  arruye  t battle- 
ment, hill,  and  vale.  Yet  how  different,  from  the  summit  of  the  Tower  of 
Comares,  appeared  the  whole  scene,  whiedi  spread  away  for  miles,  like 
some  landscape  of  fairy  land,  from  tho  ’darkness  and'  solitude  which 
surrounded  the  lovely  tenant  of  its  depths! 

From  the  summit  of  that  tower  could  be  seen,  softened  by  the  dim  haze 
of  moonlight,  the  entire  panorama  of  Alhumora  and  the  Vega — the  scene 
of  many  a sanguinary  encounter  between  Moor  and  Christian.  Almost  at 
its  feet,  lay  visible  the  different  courts  of  that  palace  of  Moorish  luxury; 
the  white  marble  pillars  glimmering  in  the  moonlight,  and  standing  like 
spectral  sentries  around  the  enchanted  spot  they  guarded;  the  flowers 
faintly  bending  beneath  the  breeze  which  descended  from  th  - mountains  to 
nurture  them  with  its  freshness,  and  leave  its  dewy  treasures  on  their 
petals;  while  among  and  around  those  flower-beds,  whose  fadeless  bloom 
seemed  to  partake  the  magic  of  tho  place,  the  river  Darro  wound  its 
tinkling  course,  now  bathing,  for  a moment,  in  that  silver  light  kindred 
with  its  own  element,  and  anon,  shaded  by  an  arcade,  or  treasuring  in  its 
waves  the  perfumed  flowers  mingled  with  it. 

And  there  could  be  seen,  buried  in  the  sacred  stillnes  of  the  hour — a 
stillness  which  had  oft  been  broken  by  the  shout  of  battle  or  the  groan  of 
death — the  magnificent  Vega;  while  around,  the  giant-ranges  of  the  Sierra, 
Nevada  and  Alpuarras  threw  their  impregnable  barriers  and  shot  their 
snowy  summits  to  the  sky,  as  though  they  spurned  the  puny  efforts  of 
human  dominion,  and  vaunted  the  primeval  empire  nature  had  given  them 
over  the  blooming  Vega.  Upon  their  steep  precipices  were  scattered 
atalayas,  or  Moorish  watch-towers,  rising  from  the  mass  as  stem  and  firm 
as  the  granite  from  which  they  sprang. 

How  still  rested  that  holy  light  upon  the  Yega!  How  like  a valley  of 
peace  it  lay  between  the  two  worlds  of  war  and  death  it  separated — tho 
Christian  camp  and  the  Moorish  fortress!  Away  it  stretched  for  miles, 
till  the  eye  lost  itself  in  the  pearly  mist  which  covered  garden,  stream,  an  i 
orchard.  The  latticed  bower  and  the  teeming  tree  melted  into  indistinct- 
ness; while  the  waters  of  the  Xeuil,  as  they  leaped  through  their  different 
channels,  sent  up  their  liquid  notes  like  tho  strains  of  peris  chaunting  the 
beauties  of  their  moonlit  paradise. 

A solitary  individual  stood  on  the  summit  of  the  tower.  Though 
advanced  in  years,  age  had  “ not  dimmed  his  eye,  nor  abated  his  natural 
force.”  His  form  displayed  athletic  proportions,  even  through  the  loose 
robe  which  enveloped  it.  His  head  was  bare;  and  as  the  moonlight 
struck  full  upon  his  temples,  it  evinced  a breadth  and  massiveness 
bespeaking  a cultivated  intellest,  to  which  the  expression  of  his  eye  bore 
witness.  His  arms  were  folded,  and  regardless  of  the  magic  scene  which 
lay  before  him,  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  that  starry  volume  in  which  tho 
Eastern  magi  read  the  destinies  of  kings,  and  the  fall  or  rise  of  empires. 

“ Bright  and  mysterious  volume!”  he  murmured,  after  a pause;  “who 
could  ever  regard  tho  monotony  of  earth,  whose  only  changes  arc  wrought 
by  the  passions  of  man,  or  the  ravages  of  his  sword,  when  thou  spreudest 
thy  golden  leaves  to  his  wondering  gaze;  in  which,  if  he  disentauglo  not 
the  perplexities  of  fate,  ho  can  read  of  higher  aims  and  brighter  hopes 
than  ever  deigned  to  visit  earth?  Mysterious  volume,  from  ages  past, 
read  by  the  forgotten  and  the  dead,  from  the  plains  of  Chaldea  and  the 
sands  of  Araby!  Closed  for  ever  are  the  eyes  which  perused  thy  golden 
letters,  and  silent  the  tongues  which  dared  to  interpret  them!  Thousands  of 
years  have  been  left  behind  by  the  wheels  of  time;  generations  have 
been  entombed,  others  have  risen;  the  leaf  hath  withered  and  been 
renewed;  but  thou  shiuest  for  ever— the  footstool  of  Allah!— the  golden 
threshold  of  heaven!  eternal  as  his  years,  and  boundless  as  his  power! 
Brimeval  volume!  in  whose  lore  we  trace  the  tide  of  empire,  and  the  pride 
of  kings,'  I have  traced  the  course  of  thy  starry  worlds,  till  the  eye  swam 
and  the  brain  reeled  at  the  stupendous  powers  Omnipotence  hath  hung  in 
air!  Yet,  on  thy  golden  scroll,  no  mysterious  hand  directed  the  wandering 
eye,  like  that  which  wrote  the  doom  of  Babylon.” 

A footstep  interrupted  the  muser;  he  turned,  and  Boabdil  met  h s 
searching  eye. 

“ Readest  thou  death  or  captivity  in  thy  9tarry  page,  to-night?”  inquired 
the  Moor,  hastily,  his  disordered  manner  still  betraying  the  emotion  of  his 
interview. 

“ The  stars  withhold  the  intelligence  the  safety  of  thy  kingdom  demands,” 
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replied  Alhamar,  willing  to  involve  his  speculations  in.  the  enigmas  of 
mystery. 

“Alas!  ’tis  ever  thus,”  rejoined  Boabdilj  “nights  and  years  pass  on  in 
search  of  truth  and  futurity,  and  we  return  like  weary  pilgrims  from  a 
distant  shrine,  ignorant  if  our  offerings  have  reached  the  altar,  or  our 
prayer  ascended  to  the  God.  Fools!  ’tis  ever  thus  with  the  assuming 
spirit  of  man.  We  attempt  to  teach  what  we  cannot  learn.  We  gain  the 
blind  credulity  of  the  world,  who  receive  our  pretensions  for  truth ; and, 
while  we  hug  ourselves  in  the  impositions  we  practise  on  their  minds  and 
hearts,  we  have  but  to  mourn  over  ourselves  as  the  dupes  of  our  own 
jugglery.” 

“ Dar’st  impeach  the  truth  of  Allah’s  own  hand?”  retorted  Alhamar, 
raising  his  arms  with  the  solemnity  of  one  who  felt  he  stood  beneath  the 
ontspread  glories  of  his  God. 

“ I would  know  the  truth,”  replied  the  king,  evading  the  question. 

“ Truth  cannot  be  always  disentangled  from  the  mysterious  lines  which 
cross  and  baffle  the  gaze  of  the  searcher,  no  more  than  can  we  always 
expect  to  find  the  sun  illumine  the  heaven,  because  we  turn  our  eye  thither,’’ 
answered  Alhamar. 

There  was  a long  pause,  which  Boabdil  feared  to  break,  as  he  dreaded 
to  hear  the  announcement  of  that  fate  he  shuddered  to  question.  The 
impressive  stillness  of  the  moment  was  interrupted  by  the  neighing  of  a 
war-horse  from  the  Christian  camp,  which  startled  the  king  from  his 
trance,  and  revived  to  his  excited  fancy  the  dangers  which  menaced  his 
capital.  Boabdil  looked  around  him  with  suspicion,  and,  drawing  near 
Alhamar,  whispered,  rather  than  said,  “ Discern ’st  thou  ought  in  yon 
starry  page  of  the  captive  who  groans  beneath  us?” 

The  astrologer  turned  on  Boabdil  a searching  glance,  which  bespoke 
fearlessness  as  to  the  result  of  his  communication. 

“Freedom!”  replied  Alhamar. 

“ Such  freedom,”  rejoined  Boabdil,  “ as  death  metes  to  his  victim. 
Freedom  from  the  load  of  life.  The  eternal  freedom  of  darkness  and 
solitude!” 

“Thou  darest  not  provoke  the  vengeance  of  Ferdinand!”  rejoined 
Alhamar. 

“Fate  hath  writ  my  sentence,  and  crime  cannot  deepen  its  pangs,  nor 
increase  its  sadness,”  answered  Boabdil,  with  that  momentary  melancholy 
which  marks  as  well  men  of  his  capricious  temperament  as  the  followers 
of  fatalism. 

“Allah  Ackbar!  what  is  writ,  is  writ!”  replied  Alhamar,  with  the 
imperturbable  gravity  of  a Mussulman  when  bending  to  the  edicts  of  fate. 

“ I reck  not,  so  I have  revenge,”  said  Boabdil,  with  a spirit  worthy  the 
exterminator  of  the  Abencerrages. 

“ King,  if  thou  reck’st  not  for  thyself,  thou  hast  a people — — ” 

“Amongst  whom  treason  doth  the  work  of  Christian  swords  and 
Christian  hate,”  interrupted  Boabdil.  “ What  are  the  ravages  of  fire  and 
sword,  when  swayed  by  an  enemy,  to  the  desolating  power  of  treason, 
which  turns  the  hand  of  the  subject  against  the  breast  of  the  k’ng,  sur- 
renders his  palace  to  the  tread  of  strangers,  and  his  mosques  to  the  profa- 
nation of  the  cross?” 

“ And  where  is  treason?”  inquired  the  astrologer. 

“Even  in  thy  daughter’s  breast,”  replied  Boabdil,  impatiently;  “she 
hath  rejected  my  suit,  and  owns  a passion  for  the  captive  of  Comares.” 

“Holy  Prophet!”  ejaculated  Alhamar,  “is  it  for  this  thou  giv’st  us 
children,  to  call  down  thy  curse  on  sire  and  child,  for  apostacy  from  the 
faith  of  their  fathers?  Holy  Prophet,  save  my  Zamora!” 

The  moonbeam  sparkled  in  the  tear,  as  it  fell  from  the  old  man’s  eyes, 
and  his  lips  trembled  with  the  emotions  of  his  half-muttered  prayers. 

“ If  it  be  written  above,”  continued  the  king,  with  a melancholy 
■prestige  of  truth,  “that  Boabdil  shall  be  ‘the  Last,’  and  the  Christian 
shall  plant  his  cross  and  hold  sway  within  Alhambra,  my  face  shall  be 
even  like  the  set  of  this  day’s  sun,  whose  last  moment  is  full  of  light  and 
power.” 

“ What  mean’st  thou,  prince?”  inquired  Alhamar. 

“ Obedience  to  my  will,  or  death!”  retorted  Boabdil,  sternly. 

“ Of  whom?”  faltered  the  old  man. 

“Thy  daughter!” 

“Thou  darest  not  tell  a father  thus?”  answered  the  old  man,  the  dew 
starting  from  his  brow,  and  his  dilated  eyes,  like  a spectre's,  gleaming  in 
the  moonlight. 

“I  have  defied  fate,’'  rejoined  Boabdil,  with  more  firmness  than  was  wont 
in  his  tone.  “ What  should  I fear  in  man?”  saying  which,  he  abruptly 
left  the  tower. 

“My  daughter!  My  Zamora!  my  only ’’faltered  the  old  man,  as 

the  tears  gushed  forth  irresistibly.  “ Wilt  thou,  too,  become  an  ally  of  the 
hated  Christian,  to  insult  the  Prophet,  and  dim  the  waning  glories  of  the 
crescent?  Is  it  thus  thou  deceivest  thy  father?  Is  this  the  poisoned 
bowl  thou  presentest  to  his  lips,  in  return  for  the  hand  of  nurture,  and  the 
kiss  of  love  ? Could  thy  mother — ! But  no ! praise  to  Allah ! who  gave 
me  to  trace  her  death  in  the  stars,  ere  thine  apostacy  could  have  embit- 
tered her  parting  hour.  God  is  great!  What  is—  is!  Zamora,  thy  fate 
shall  entwine  itself  with  the  last  hour  of  Grenada!” 

With  feeble  steps  Alhamar  descended  from  the  tower. 

Chapter  III. — The  Moorish  Maid  and  the  Christian  Knight. 

Who  is  she  who  sit3  at  the  feet  of  the  Christian  captive,  pouring  the 
precious  balm  of  her  tears  into  his  wounds,  and  commiserating  the  hope- 
less captivity  she  cannot  share?  Who  is  she  who  soothes  the  wild  anguish 


of  the  warrior’s  soul,  chafing  like  a lion  in  the  toils,  with  words  drawn 
from  that  sweet  treasury — love,  to  which  we  look  for  solace  and  support 
in  the  bitter  hour  of  desertion  and  disgrace?  ’Tis  Zamora!  The  weight 
of  the  manacle  hath  less  gall  for  the  captive’s  hand,  for  her  tear  moistens 
it,  and  falls,  like  oil,  upon  the  wound  it  creates.  The  dungeon  hath  lost 
its  death-like  silence,  for  the  sweet  voice,  “ that  most  excellent  thing  in 
woman,”  spreads  with  the  soft  charm  of  song  to  its  farthest  recess  and  its 
solitude — for  the  maiden,  lovely  as  a peri  from  her  own  paradise,  sits  by 
the  captive  knight,  light  in  her  every  form,  and  love  breathing  from  her 
lips. 

It  required  no  trifling  vigilance  on  the  part  of  Zamora  to  continue  those 
furtive  visits  to  the  dungeon  of  Alonzo,  which  had  that  night  awakened 
the  jealousy  of  Boabdil,  and  well-nigh  involved  her  in  the  same  terrible 
doom  with  the  Christian. 

No  sooner  had  the  terrible  denunciation,  “ Death  forthwith  1”  died  away 
with  the  retreating  figure  of  Boabdil,  than,  rallying  her  scattered  senses, 
she  resolved  to  communicate  their  mutual  danger  to  the  Christian  knight, 
even  though  such  an  act  should  entail  upon  both  its  consummation  that 
very  night. 

With  this  resolution,  under  cover  of  twilight,  she  bent  her  way  to  the 
Tower  of  Comares,  making  her  attendant  alone  privy  to  her  design. 
Favourable  to  its  execution  was  the  entire  desertion  of  the  Hall  of  Ambas- 
sadors on  that  evening,  from  which  a secret  door  leading  to  the  depth  of 
the  tower,  gave  her  free  access  to  the  captive. 

“ Light  of  my  eyes!”  she  said,  in  the  beautiful  hyperbole  of  oriental 
dialect;  “if  thou  wouldst  not  spurn  the  love  of  a Moorish  maid,  let  our 
graves  be  made  together.  Differences  of  faith  may  embitter  love  on  earth; 
but  when  the  wing  of  Azrael  hath  swept  over  his  victims — when  the  same 
cold  marble  presses  the  breasts  of  both,  and  the  same  bright  visions  burst 
upon  the  emancipated  eye — who  shall  say  that  the  separations  of  earth 
exist  in  paradise?  Hast  thou  not  told  me  it  was  a creed  of  the  beautiful, 
faith,  that  around  the  pillow  of  death  there  hovered  a bright  hope  of 
eternal  reunion  in  yon  heaven,  which  robbed  separation  of  its  pang? 

“ That  is  the  Christian’s  faith,”  replied  Alonzo,  “ a faith  which  the 
treasures  of  power  and  ambition  could  not  purchase  from  me,  now  mine 
hour  is  so  near.”  And  as  he  spoke,  the  eye  which  had  gazed  unblanchingly 
upon  the  serried  bands  of  Moorish  warfare,  was  dimmed  with  a tear. 

The  feelings  which  swelled  within  the  breasts  of  both  were  too  deep 
for  utterance,  and  Christian  and  Moor  joined  in  the  same  holy  sacrifice 
of  tears. 

“Why  should  I weep?”  at  length  said  Zamora,  dashing  aside  her  tears 
with  that  resolution  which  bespeaks  the  firmness  of  woman  in  the  hour  of 
trial.  “What  holier  sanction  can  fall  upon  the  seal  of  love. than  the 
tribute  of  a breaking  heart?  What  richer  dew  can  fall  upon  its  flower 
than  that  we  treasure  in  the  depth  of  the  unseen  soul?  Yet  what  other 
language  hath  our  passion  ever  learned,  save  that  of  tears  and  suffering? 
Can  I forget  the  night  our  eyes  first  met?  The  glance  of  pride  and  pain 
which  fell  on  me,  as  they  bore  thee  to  this  dungeon,  bleeding  from  the 
Vega?  From  that  moment  I felt  as  though  my  fate  were  writ.  Those 
yearnings  of  the  heart  I felt  toward  thee  from  compassion,  our  secret 
intercourse  hath  ripened  into  love.  Blame  me  not,  Alonzo;  and  if  thine 
heart  beat  not  toward  the  maid  of  Araby,  despise  not  the  fearlessness 
which  sought  thy  dungeon,  nor  the  faith  which  binds  her  heart  to  thine, 
amid  thy  perils  and  thy  pains.” 

“ Zamora,  dost  thou  love  me,  then?”  exclaimed  Alonzo,  the  tones  ot 
woman’s  love  still  sweet  in  his  ear  as  the  mermaid’s  song  amid  the  terrors 
of  the  tempest. 

“ I were  unworthy  to  be  called  a daughter  of  my  people,”  answered  the 
maiden,  “ were  I not  willing  to  seal  with  death  the  vow  I have  pledged 
thee  in  life.” 

“ And  yet  what  a gulf  divides  us!”  rejoined  the  knight,  with  hesitation, 
as  the  difference  of  their  faith  rushed  on  his  mind. 

Zamora  seemed  not  to  heed  the  half-murmured  observation  of  the  knight. 
“ The  followers  of  the  Prophet  believe  in  fate,”  she  said;  “ and  my  heart 
that  never-failing  oracle  of  good  or  ill — tells  me  that  to-night  shall  witness 
the  doom  of  us  both.” 

“How?  What  meanest  thou,  maiden?”  asked  Alonzo.  “Have  they 
discovered  the  secret  panel,  and  tracked  thee  to  my  dungeon?” 

“Not  so,”  rejoined  the  maiden;  “but ” 

“What?”  interrupted  the  knight.  “ In  mercy,  speak!  My  fetters  trouble 
me  not  more  horribly  than  the  suspense  of  thy  words.” 

“ Boabdil ” 

“Ha!  hath  doomed  thee ?” 

“No,  but  hath  proffered  his  love — the  penalty  of  whose  rejection  is 
death,”  rejoined  Zamora. 

“ And  thou  didst  reject  it,  and  hast  discovered  all?”  interposed  the 
knight. 

“ All ! ” said  Zamora;  “ and  would  peril  even  more  for  thee.” 

“Great  God!  what  faith!”  exclaimed  the  knight,  raising  his  fettered 
hands,  and  gazing  with  admiration  on  the  frail  form  before  him. 

“ Dost  thou  mistrust  the  Moorish  maiden  now?”  said  Zamora,  as  she 
fixed  on  the  noble  figure  of  the  knight  her  eyes  burning  with  the  triumph 
of  her  faith. 

“ To  mistrust  thee,  Zamora,”  answered  Alonzo,  “ were  to  pluck  truth 
from  religion,  constancy  from  passion,  and  from  the  female  heart  those 
virtues  from  which  spring  at  once  its  conquests  and  sufferings.”  ^ 

“ Willst  thou  freedom  this  night,  ere  Boabdil  ensnares  thee?”  said  the 
maiden,  as  anxious  to  give  the  last  testimony  of  her  faith. 
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“ On  one  condition,”  answered  the  knight. 

“ Name  it.” 

“ I would  sooner  die  with  thee  than  leave  thee  a slave  to  the  tyrant’s 
passions  and  the  errors  of  thy  passionate  but  mistaken  creed,”  replied 
Alonzo,  a smile  flitting  across  his  features  as  his  heart  recurred  to  the 
beauties  of  that  faith  which  had  supported  the  captive  in  the  loneliness  of 
his  cell.  “Fly  with  me,  Zamora,  fly ! and  in  the  liberty  thou  givest  to 
another  taste  the  regeneration  of  an  emancipated  soul.  To  one  whose 
heart,  like  thine,  throbs  to  the  holiest  impulses  of  love  and  nature,  what 
reward  is  there  in  the  paradise  of  thy  Prophet,  whose  highest  enjoyment 
soars  not  beyond  the  sensuality  and  grovelling  passions  of  earth?  Such  a 
faith  is  not  for  thee,  whose  heart  is  pure  as  your  own  fabled  houries,  and 
your  creed  as  burning  as  ever  tenanted  the  breast  of  Christian.  Fly  with 
me,  then,  Zamora,  and  taste  the  liberty  of  soul  and  the  regeneration  of 
faith  to  which  the  Christian  captive  invites  thee.  Fly  with  me.  As  we 
kneel  to  the  same  God  now,  let  us  embrace  the  same  symbol  of  faith.  The 
cross  hath  balm  for  the  world-weary  spirit,  and  uplifting  hopes  of  spiritual 
joys,  which  never  yet  bloomed  beneath  the  crescent.  The  agonies  of  a 
God  and  the  sanctity  of  his  atonement  have  consecrated  the  lifeless  symbol. 
The  flowers  which  cluster  at  its  foot  are  watered  by  the  blood  of  that  God, 
and  bloom  to  all  eternity,  like  the  fadeless  hopes  of  those  who  die  in  faith. 
Take,  then,  this  cross.  Press  it  to  thy  lips — cherish  its  image  in  thy  in- 
most soul;  for  what  richer  boon  can  I return  thee  for  thy  dauntless  faith, 
than  to  share  with  thee  the  hopes  of  the  Christian’s  heaven  and  the  pro- 
mises held  forth  in  its  holy  symbol?”  And  while  he  yet  spoke  he  plucked 
from  his  neck  a small  golden  cross,  and  pressed  it  in  the  hand  of  Zamora. 

“ I have  often  pondered  on  thy  faith,”  replied  the  maiden  as  she  received 
the  cross,  “ and  discovered  in  its  bright  and  spiritual  truths  but  the  false- 
hood of  mine  own.  But,  alas!  the  dangers  which  surround  us ” 

“ What  dangers  of  earth  or  threat  of  tyrant  caD  daunt  the  soul  whose 
trust  is  in  God?”  interrupted  Alonzo,  anxiously  grasping  at  the  hope  con- 
tained in  her  words.  “ The  Christian’s  God  hath  walked  with  his  servant 
through  the  furnace  of  lire,  and  awed  the  savage  lion  in  his  den;  and  fearest 
thou,  then,  a worm?” 

“ I will  be  a Christian!’’  exclaimed  the  maiden,  her  hands  trembling  on 
the  holy  emblem  she  clasped  to  her  lips,  and  her  eyes  sparkling  with  that 
holy  enthusiasm  reflected  from  the  spiritual  light  of  her  adopted  faith. 
“As  we  have  knelt  to  the  same  God,  our  hearts  are  now  more  firmly 
united  by  this  sacred  emblem.” 

“ Then,  in  testimony  of  thy  faith,  let  us  kneel  to  that  God,  and  trust  to 
his  arm  for  deliverance  from  the  snare  of  the  spoiler ! ” 

They  knelt;  and  as  the  solitary  lamp  shed  its  lurid  glare  upon  their  fea- 
tures, the  frail  form  of  the  maiden,  contrasted  with  that  of  the  athletic 
warrior — her  hands  trembling  with  the  emotions  of  prayer  as  she  pressed 
the  crucifix  to  her  lips,  and  the  fettered  arm  of  Alonzo  raised  in  adjuring 
blessing  upon  the  lovely  convert — the  imagination  might  hare  realised  in 
them  the  guardian  spirits  of  Christianity  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the 
Church,  imploring  the  protection  of  heaven  amid  the  chains,  the  tortures, 
and  the  persecutions  which  threatened  it. 

But  who  can  tell  the  trials  to  which  God  dooms  the  faith  of  his  crea- 
tures? No  sooner  had  their  mingled  prayers  ascended  to  the  throne  of 
their  Maker,  than  the  prison-door  was  burst  open,  and  Boabdil,  wrapped 
in  a long  mantle,  which  served  as  a disguise,  and  followed  by  Alhamar, 
appeared  at  the  entrance.  The  maiden  rose  from  her  knees,  and  flew  to 
the  arms  of  Aionzo. 

“ God  of  the  Moslemin!”  exclaimed  the  old  man,  wringing  his  hands  in 
agony  as  he  beheld  the  cross  in  Zamora’s  hand  glimmering  in  the  sickly 
ray  of  the  lamp. 

“ Old  man,  wilt  thou  believe  me  now?”  said  Boabdil,  turning  towards 
Alhamar  with  a stern  mildness.  “ Methinks  she  has  sealed  her  love  with 
the  symbol  of  their  accursed  faith.” 

“ If  I die  not  blest  in  love,  I will  at  least  in  faith”  replied  Zamora, 
clasping  the  crucifix  to  her  heart  with  renewed  confidence. 

“ Foolish  girl!”  retorted  Boabdil,  “thou  shalt  ftnd  that  faith  is  a reed  to 
pierce  the  hand  which  trusts  it;  and  the  breast  whereon  thou  reclinest  hath 
a viper  to  sting  thee  withal.  Zamora,  thou  and  thy  lover  are  doomed!” 

“ God  and  the  Prophet  have  mercy  on  a father!”  cried  the  old  man,  as, 
twining  his  trembling  hands  in  his  hair,  he  rushed  from  the  cell. 

Boabdil  waved  his  hand,  and  guards  entered.  They  tore  Zamora  from 
her  lover;  and  wresting  the  cross  from  her  hand,  dashed  it  on  the  pave- 
ment. With  a violent  paroxysm  of  strength,  the  maiden  burst  from  them; 
and  recovering  the  sacred  emblem,  thrust  it  in  her  bosom.  “With  this 
nearest  my  heart,  tyrant,  I defy  thy  tortures!” 

“Fear  not;  the  Christian’s  God  is  by  thy  side,”  exclaimed  Alonzo  as 
Boabdil  left  the  cell,  and  the  closing  door  shut  out,  it  might  be  for  ever, 
the  form  of  her  who  sought  him  in  danger  and  suffering,  and  sealed  her 
love  with  the  tear  of  repentance  and  the  stedfastness  of  a Christian’s  faith. 

Chapter  IV. — Zamora  and  Zara. 

The  dungeon  to  which  the  lovely  convert  was  remanded  adjoined  that  of 
her  lover,  in  the  Tower  of  Comares.  Solitude  and  darkness  seemed  to  her 
excited  mind  the  baptismal  rites  which  had  initiated  her  in  her  new  faith; 
but  the  parting  words  of  Alonzo,  in  which  he  assured  her  of  the  protective 
presence  of  the  Christian’s  God,  alleviated  the  one  and  illumined  the  other. 
Through  the  dreary  hours  of  midnight,  as  she  watched  her  waning  lamp, 
whose  ghastly  light  seemed  a mockery  of  companionship,  she  would  often 
endeavour  to  call  to  mind  that  most  beautiful  model  of  all  prayers,  “ The 
Lord’s,”  which  she  had  heard  him  repeat  in  the  anguish  of  his  captivity, 


and  as  frequently  dwell  upon  the  illustrations  of  the  Almighty’s  power 
exhibited  in  the  flaming  furnace  and  the  lion’s  den  toward  those  who  placed 
their  faith  in  him.  Yet,  even  with  her  natual  intrepidity  and  the  conso- 
lations she  derived  from  religious  exercises,  it  required  no  trilling  courage 
to  face  tho  terrors  of  a dungeon,  the  darker  still  For  the  scenes  of  bright- 
and  magical  beauty,  in  whose  sphere  she  had  hitherto  moved,  for 
the  ever-flowing  streams  of  Alhambra,  nought  save  the  monotonous 
silence  of  her  duDgeon  was  there,  and  in  place  of  their  dewy  freshness,  the 
dank  vapour  of  her  prison  rose  before  h.  r with  the  weight  and  spectral 
movement  of  mist.  In  place  of  those  scenes  of  voluptuous  b iuty,  on 
which  light  never  seemed  to  set,  darkness  now  surrounded  her  like  a 
garment.  Where  were  the  lute  and  the  clash  of  the  M * irish  cymbal? 
and  “echo,”  in  the  language  of  the  poetical  East,  answered — “ where  f 

Man  may  forsake  man  in  the  hour  of  danger,  but  woman — never! 
Nature,  in  her  mysterious  ordinances,  seems  to  have  ordaine  i as  a counter- 
poise to  the  physical  weakness  of  her  organization,  a strength,  -.n  intre- 
pidity of  soul,  which  not  only  shrinks  from  danger,  but  sometimes  even 
defies  it. 

It  was  not  till  some  evenings  after  the  violent  abduction  of  Zinin  from 
Alonzo’s  cell,  that  her  faithful  attendant  Zjru,  who  had  rushed  t > ht  r 
rescue  in  Alhambra,  succeeded  in  gaining  admission  to  her  dui  goon.  Tho 
beauty  of  Alhambra — “the  light  of  the  harem" — s t in  silence  an  i te  in 
as  she  entered.  She  rushed  to  the  embrace  of  her  maid. 

“Speak!”  she  said,  with  breathless  anxiety,  “speak! — hast  thou  hoard 
aught  of  Alonzo?” 

“Nothing,  ladye,”  answered  Zara,  “save  that  his  fetters  have,  by 
Boabdil’s  order,  been  increased,  and  all  ransom  refused  from  the  Christian 
powers.” 

“Great  God,  protect  him!”  exclaimed  Zamora,  raising  her  dark  ey<  s to 
heaven,  and,  in  the  fervency  of  adjuration,  pressing  the  crucifix  ti  her 
lips. 

Tears  started  to  the  eves  of  the  faithful  maid,  as  she  beheld  the  Saviour  s 
emblem  in  the  hands  of  Zamora.  She  turned  from  her  mistress,  and  wept 
in  silence. 

“ Are  woman’s  tears  the  reed  thou  would’st  have  me  lean  on  now?  in- 
quired Zamora. 

“Better  sink  to  ransomless  perdition,”  answered  Zara,  with  genuine 
Moslem  bigotry;  “than  trust  to  the  unholy  spells  of  that 
bauble!” 

“ Zara,  it  is  the  symbol  of  my  faith;  it  ever  keeps  me  in  the  presence  of 
the  Christian’s  God,”  replied  Zamora.  “ In  the  blind  fatality  of  <nir  own 
creed,  my  heart  never  yet  knew  the  hopes  it  derives  Irom  this  sacred 
relic.” 

“Unhappy  mistress,”  rejoined  Zara,  “would’st  thou  could  st  recal  thy 
vow!  All  Grenada  rings  with  the  apostacy  of  the  daughter  of  sacred 
Alhamar.” 

“ The  wealth  of  Grenada,  and  the  power  of  her  throne,  could  not 
purchase  from  me  those  visions  of  a spiritual  heaven  I have  learned  from 
the  lips  of  Alonzo,  and  cherish  in  this  his  last  gift;”  and  as  she  spoke,  her 
trembling  hands  more  fervently  clasped  the  crucifix,  with  the  intensity  ot  a 
devotee,  who  feels  the  earthly  symbol  a promise  ot  brighter  and  more 
intangible  joys. 

“Oh!  that  I should  have  lived  to  see  thee  abandon  the  crescent  for  the 
cross,”  rejoined  the  maiden,  turning  with  revulsion  trom  the  relic  as  tt  met 
her  eyes;  “now,  too,  when  every  Moslem  lance  is  in  it  your 

Christian  host;  and  woman,  to  whom  nature  hath  <3  the  might  ot  the 
arm,  should  at  least  have  lent  the  panoply  of  her  heart  and  the  strength  of 
her  vows,  to  so  holy  a cause.” 

“ Zara,”  rejoined  Alhamar’s  daughter,  with  that  melancholy  which  never 
fails  imaginative  minds  as  an  omen  of  approaching  ill;  “ Zara,  I feel  that  I 
have  not  long  to  live.  Taunt  not  my  last  moments  by  insulting  my 
adopted  faith.  I tell  thee,  maiden,”  she  continued,  her  form  dil  iting,  and 
her  eye  flashing  with  the  sternness  of  that  faith,  which  could  impart  even 
to  her  conquered  city  the  character  of  a triumph;  “ 1 tell  thee,  Zara,  even 
though  the  Christian  artillery  thundered  from  our  battlements,  and  the 
Christian  trumpet  pealed  the  last  knell  of  the  crescent,  I would  hail  the 
downfall  of  Alhambra’s  towers  as  the  establishment  of  truth,  and  tho 
erection  of  God’s  kingdom  in  a heathen  land.  For  the  few  remaining 
hours  of  my  life,  I will  pray  in  that  faith j its  language  is  that  of  truth,  and 
I first  heard  it  spoken  by  lips  I love.  The  empty  promises  of  life  cannot 
purchase  my  heart,  nor  the  vain  terrors  of  death  divorce  it.  Zara,  would 
that  thou  conld’st  pray  with  me!” 

“Holy  Allah!”  exclaimed  the  maiden,  “speak  not  so,  my  mistress. 
Blaspheme  not  the  Prophet.  The  walls  of  a prison  are  around  us.  1 ike 
heed  its  iron  entereth  not  our  souls!  In  entering  these  walls  I have 
perilled  life  for  thee.  That  would  I willingly  surrender  to  save  thine,  but 
not  my  soul — no — not  my  soul !”  she  repeated  fervently.  “ I hurried  hither, 
she  resumed,  after  a pause,  “ to  aid  thee;  for  I fear  thy  doom  hath  gone 
forth.  It  is  noised  throughout  the  city  that  Boabdil  dooms  thee  as  the 
victim  of  thine  apostacy!” 

“ Traitor!”  ejaculated  Zamora;  and  then,  as  though  in  the  beautiful 
spirit  of  Him  who  said,  Pleas,  and  curse  not!”  she  recalled  her  words,  and, 
clasping  her  cross,  offered  up  a praj'er  for  her  tyrant  aud  enemy. 

“ Such  is  the  report  in  every  mouth;”  continued  Zxr&.  “Thy  father, 
too,  hath  not  been  seen  by  human  eye,  within  the  walls  of  Grenada,  since 
the  dreadful  night  which  beheld  thee  in  secret  communion  with  the 
Christian.” 

« Leave  me,  maiden,”  said  Zamora,  impatiently  waving  her  toward  the 
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door;  “I  cannot  brook  such  poisoned  drops  in  the  last  draught  of  life. 
Leave  me,  maiden;  and  if  I kneel  not  in  thy  behalf  before  the  throne  of 
Allah,  the  God  of  the  Christians  shall  be  implored  for  thine  erring  faith 
and  thy  darkened  tribe.” 

“ May  thine  adopted  faith  be  true  as  thine  hopes  are  firm  in  it!  I will 
try  to  save  or  perish  with  thee!”  replied  Zara,  as  her  departure  once  more 
consigned  her  mistress  to  the  solitude  of  her  cell. 


( To  be  concluded  in  our  next .) 
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their  Sets  as  early  as  possible,  as  it  is  not  probable  that  the  back  numbers 
will  be  again  reprinted,  in  consequence  of  the  immense  expense. 

We  can  positively  assure  our  Readers  that  there  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
procuring  any  particular  Number;  should,  however,  any  arise  to  Sub- 
scribers residing  in  London  or  its  environs,  the  numbers  required  may 
always  be  had  of  the  Publisher,  421,  Strand. 

Subscribers  residing  in  distant  and  remote  parts  of  the  country  should  first 
write  down  distinctly  the  Numbers  wanted,  then  hand  the  list  to  their  Book- 
seller, who  will  forward  the  same  to  their  respective  London  Agents. 
Although  there  may  be  a little  delay,  the  deficient  numbers  are  sure  to 
arrive . Please  to  show  this  announcement  to  the  Bookseller . 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Emma  H.  may  read  Burke  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful , and  then  write  again. 
Beauty  is  an  aesthetic  subject — one  of  feeling.  Beauty  of  form  does  not  alone  con- 
stitute beauty.  Men  love^  women  who  have  few  or  no  personal  attractions.  Such 
women,  too,  preserve  the  affections  longer  than  the  pretty  women— love  that  is  hard 
to  grow  is  hard  to  die.  Love  that  grows  like  a mushroom  often  savours  like  one. 

Darracott. — We  shall  think  of  the  matter;  but  do  not  say,  “like  honest  John  was;” 
the  was  is  superfluous.  “ I cannot  scarcely,”  is  also  wrong  ; for  “ I can  scarcely,”  is 
meant.  This  reminds  us  of  a very  common  cockney  blunder  in  the  use  of  “ only.” 
“Have  you  got  only  one  sister?”  “No,”  says  the  cockney.  Now  what  does  the 
cockney  mean  when  he  say  no  to  only  l Has  he  got  only  one  sister,  or  has  he  got 
more  ?” 

A.  G. — Nothing  so  handsome  as  black  for  a lady.  Colours  of  every  description  are 
dangerous,  especially  br-iliiant  colours— flaming  reds,  bright  blues  and  yellows,  should 
be  cautiously  employed.  Delicate  colours,  and  subdued  colours,  are  the  most  chaste 
and  pleasing.  But  it  is  hard  to  receive  this  faith — colours  are  so  attractive,  so 
beautiful ! We  often  see  the  country  girls  stepping  along  with  blues,  reds,  and 
yellows,  and  other  blushing  honours  thick  around  them,  and  regret  that  they  should 
imagine,  like  negresses,  that  they  can  be  improved  by  such  decorations.  Colour  is  of 
more  importance  than  quality — a girl  may  dress  herself  like  a lady  for  twenty 
shillings. 

Jolia. — We  are  not  card  players,  and  refer  Julia  to  Hoyle’s  games,  for  information.  We 
dislike  the  petty  spirit  of  gambling  that  prevails  in  private  families  It  is  a system  of 
robbery,  by  which  many  a young  lady  is  deprived  of  her  few  shillings  of  pocket  money, 
without  the  power  of  making  her  escape.  We  have  often  wondered  at  the  genteel 
depravity  of  the  custom,  and  invariably  refuse  to  encourage  it.  It  may  be  very 
justifiable  amongst  brothers  and  sisters  who  agree  to  give  the  gains  to  some  poor  per- 
sons. We  know  one  old  pauper  who  frequently  receives  a few  shillings  in  _this 
manner.  But  the  custom  of  enticing  strangers,  very  often  poor  ones,  to  submit  to  be 
robbed,  is  detestable.  One  who  would  play  for  a sixpence  would,  if  rich  enough, 
play  for  a thousand  pounds ; and  if  in  desperate  circumstances,  and  expert  at  the 
game,  would  live  by  gambling.  It  is  too  bad  to  nourish  the  viper  of  gambling  in 
your  own  house,  and  then  deplore  its  results  in  the  broad  world. 

Perplexity. — There  is  no  accounting  by  anyone  rule  for  the  caprices  of  human  fancy. 
Love  is  an  illusion — a spell  that  may  be  broken  by  the  merest  trifle.  It  is  easier  to 
Jail  in  love  than  to  remain  in  it.  Fall  is  an  expressive  word  for  love.  It  requires  no 
effort  to  fall.  Ladies  take  credit  for  having  more  constancy  in  love  than  men.  But 
this  is  not  their  nature  so  much  as  the  accident  of  their  social  position.  It  is  the 
most  sensitive  of  all  passions,  and  is  very  easily  offended  ; but  it  often  burns  fiercely 
when  it  seems  to  be  extinguished. 

Adonats.—  The  imperative  mood  takes  its  name  from  a form  of  speech  rather  than  from 
a feeling.  “ You  shall  not  stay  in  this  room,”  is  imperative  enough  ; but  it  is  not 
the  form  of  the  imperative,  because  it  gives  the  nominative  before  the  verb. 
“ Stay,”  is  the  imperative  form.  “ You  shall  stay,”  is  indicative,  because  it  indicates 
or  affirms ; it  matters  not  how  positively.  “ Stay,”  does  not  affirm,  it  commands ; 
but  it  also  entreats,  and  thus  entreaty  is  by  grammar  called  the  imperative  mood. 

**  A P°rtuguese.” — It  is  impossible  to  tell  the  population  of  Siberia.  It  is  generally 
divided  into  seven  provinces.  The  largest  capital  of  which  (To'oolski)  has  about 
25,000  inhabitants,  and  the  smallest  1,500;  but  who  can  count  the  stragglers  over 
those  immense  deserts  ? Canada  contains  1,050,000  inhabitants;  Upper  Canada  con- 
taining 600.000,  and  Lower  Canada  450,000.  The  whole  of  British  America  con- 
tains 1,650,000  inhabitants. 

Spes.— Stones  do  not  grow  as  vegetables,  certainly,  but  they  grow  ; otherwise,  how  is 
petrifaction  caused  ? Substances,  by  percolation,  are  converted  into  stone  ; and  sand, 
by  concretion  and  pressure,  becomes  stone.  The  growth  of  a stone  is  called  its  forma- 
tion. Some  stones  are  simple,  others  compound — they  are  earthy,  granular,  fibrous, 
porous,  cellular,  and  slaty  ; but  a stone,  when  exposed  to  air,  water,  or  friction,  loses 
rather  than  gains,  unless  the  water  contain  calcareous  particles,  which  it  deposits 
By  this  means,  stone  medallions  are  formed  in  moulds  exposed  to  a jet  of  water  con- 
taining stone  in  solution. 

Agatha. — “ A young  gent  (not  a gentleman)  put  a letter  into  a lady’s  hand  when  coming 
out  of  church.  Was  it  wrong  in  her  to  take  it  ?”  By  no  means.  It  is  quite  romantic. 
Wrong  might  result  from  it.  But  there  is  no  harm  in  receiving  a note  or  letter, 
either  by  post  or  otherwise. 

S.  S.  M.,  and  Rosa  A. — What  are  called  female  accomplishments  are  not  so  very 
valuable,  that  S.  need  much  regret  the  want  of  them.  What  would  become  of  us  men 
if  all  the  ladies  were  singers  and  players?  We  should  all  then  sot  out  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  Dumbie  Dykes,  in  search  of  peace  on  hearth , as  they  say  in  Cockaigne . 


Jane  inquires  respecting  flesh  marks  on  children.  “ Her  child  has  one,  and  she  lias  been 
advised  to  lick  it  with  her  tongue  every  morning  fasting.  She  has  done  so  without 
effect,  and  has  no  faith  in  the  prescription.”  These  marks  are  mysteries  of  nature,  of 
which  little  or  nothing  is  known.  Their  mystery  makes  them  the  fertile  source  of 
much  superstition,  but  the  superstition  is  about  as  satisfactory  as  philosophy  or 
physiology.  They  are  generally  ascribed  to  longing,  but  Jane  denies  all  consciousness 
of  this. 

E.  S.  B. — We  are  generally  very  careful  of  the  language  we  employ  ; but  an  offensive 
expression  will  escape  the  best  of  writers,  and  the  most  cautious  of  orators.  But  we 
think  there  is  a vice  as  well  a9  a virtue  in  over-sensitiveness. 

Philologicos. — The  custom  of  giving  the  name  at  baptism  was  derived  from  the 
Jews,  who  named  the  males  when  their  own  peculiar  rite  was  performed.  But  it 
was  also  practised  amongst  the  Romans,  who  baptized  female  children  on  the  eighth 
day,  and  males  on  the  ninth,  and  named  them.  The  Jews  named  girls  when  they* 
were  weaned.  The  Spartans  baptized  their  infants  in  wine.  So  says  Plutarch  in 
his  life  of  Lycurgus. 

Delta  informs  us  that  in  our  answer  to  him  in  No.  152,  the  printer  substituted  pianofortes1 
- for  pinafore^  It  was  a ludicrous  mistake;  one,  however,  calculated  to  cause  quite  Sa 
run  upon  a school.  We  cannot  understand  how  it  passed  muster. 

“ A Miss  in  her  Teens.” — Age  is  not  determined  by  years.  There  are  old  maids  o:? 
eighteeen,  and  young  maids  of  forty  and  fifty ; and  many  men  of  seventy  are  as  young; 
as  men  of  thirty.  Spirit  is  youth,  and  want  of  it  is  age. 

M.  R. — Our  correspondent  is  somewhat  precocious  with  his  criticism.  We  never  said* 
that  quis  was  quif  nor  qui,  quis.  But  the  sturdy  Latins,  when  they  put  a question, 
usually  commenced  with  the  interrogative  pronoun,  and  did  not  huddle  it  into  the- 
middle  of  the  sentence,  like  the  relative  qui,  quee , quod,  after  its  antecedent;  a9>. 
for  instance : — 

“ Quis  jam  locus  inquit  Achate 
Quae  regio  in  terris  nostri  non  plena  laboris  ?” 

Again : — 

“ Quiscladem  illius  noctis,  quis  funerafando 
Explicet  ?” 

He  ought  to  have  told  us  it  was  a question.  If  it  was  a question,  ift  was  somewhat 
pedantic-looking. 

X.  Y.  Z. — We  have  little  room  this  week.  X.  may  write  again.  The  u in  produce,  is 
pronounced  yoo ; and  suitable  is  pronounced  syootable . Walker’s  Pronouncing  Dic- 
tionary is  the  best. 

Harry. — It  is  rather  dangerous  to  court  one  lady  with  love,  and  another  with  sincere 
friendship.  Cave  tu  tibi— prenez-garde,  monsieur.  The  heart  is  deceitful  above  all 
things,  and  desperately  wicked. 

The  State  Apartments. — As  we  predicted  in  previous  numbers,  the  present  clumsy 
arrangements  for  visiting  the  castle  are  causing  great  confusion  and  dissatisfaction. 
Good  Friday  being  the  first  general  holiday  since  the  promulgation  of  the  new 
regulations,  their  bad  effect  became  more  apparent.  As  might  have  been  anticipated, 
a new  trade  has  been  created  in  the  royal  town  ; for  the  admission  tickets  are  now 
hawked  about  the  streets  of  Windsor,  as  a regular  article  of  traffic,  the  price  varying 
from  one  to  ten  shillings,  according  to  the  costume  of  the  customer.  Instead  ot  the 
sight-seers  being  more  orderly  than  before,  the  contrary  is  the  fact;  as  the  “vulgar 
rich,”  after  having  paid  for  their  tickets,  consider  themselves  entitled  to  act  as  they 
please.  Another  blunder  in  the  arrangement  is,  that  the  Companion,  or  Penny  Guide 
Book,  said  to  be  written  by  royal  command,  can  only  be  had  where  the  chamberlain’s 
tickets  are  issued.  Those  of  our  readers  who  contemplate  an  excursion  to  Windsor, 
should  take  care  to  provide  themselves  with  tickets  and  catalogues  before  leaving; 
London. 

Julia  Anne —It  is  not  true.  The  bookseller,  or  his  agent,  has  attempted  to  deceive* 
you.  If  repeated,  send  his  name,  and  we  will  find  a sure  remedy.  Favour  us  also 
with  your  own  address,  in  confidence,  and  likewise  the  names  of  the  other  bookseller^ 
in  the  town.  (See  announcement  above.) 

I ago  was  born  at  midnight  precisely,  and  wants  to  know  his  birth- day*  He  fiatf t v*, 
birth- day  at  all — at  all ! 

Blanche  V. — The  italic  words  in  the  Bible  are  supplementary  words,  i.e.,  not  :kk 
original,  but  added  to  complete  the  English.  See  our  answer  to  Philologicus. 

A.  Y.  S.— Indisputable  has,  properly  speaking,  two  accents,  one  on  the  first,  5U3**yther  on 
the  second  syllable.  Poignant  is  pronounced  poiniant. 

Belinda.— If  the  bridegroom  provide  the  wedding  cake,  Belinda  may  add  what  sweet 
cake  she  pleases  ; but  no  other  is  required. 

Saltator.— Mr.  Berger,  of  Holywell  Street,  has  Dancing  Books  l— eiihier  pasg. 

Caledon. — Assez  de  Cesar  ; quant  a ampazan  nous  ne  le  connaissons  paSi 
P.  Q.  R.— We  quoted  the  passage  alluded  to,  and  expressed  our  C03''/esp0n(ient’s  ideas. 
Romulus.— See  page  89,  Yol.  3.  No.  110. 

H.  Wharton. — See  page  266,  Vol.  2,  No.  69. 

Uncouth.— We  gave  the  best  cure  we  know.  We  must  cure  'ourselves  first. 

C.  It.— “ Opened  by,”  is  passive.  “ Letter,  opened  by  me,” 

Inquirer.— We  leave  all  such  matters  to  the  political  pre^g'v 

R.  Bond.— Send  it,  with  lull  particulars,  and  they  shail ' 0q  ^uly  considered. 

Sarah. — The  answers  to  the  riddles,  Sec.,  appear  three  weeRs  afterwards. 

W.— The  Scrivener’s  character  is  clever;  but  the  h»  „guage  i3  t00  antiquated. 
Alexander  M.,  Epsom.— Vols.  I.  and  II.  sell  lor  f>jS.  od.  each.  Voi.  111.  for  7s.  Gd. 
Lessons  in  Cookeby,  &c.— Apply  to  Mr.  G.  Read  ; No_  14_  Cromer  st>  Judd  st. 

CnaE  for  Ring  worm. -v- See  two  good  recipes,  <’,ne  in  No  23>  the  other  in  No.  I0G. 
Abbreviations  on  Visiting  Cards.— See  sor,ie  observations  in  No.  I3G,  p.  506. 

To  Destroy  Black  Beetles.  Try  Butler’?.,  preparation,  advertised  in  No.  150,  p.  730, 
“A  Sussex  Bachelor;”  J.  It.,  Halton  ; Medicos;  W.  F.  N.- Consult  the  Index  or 
previous  numbers. 

Communications  Received.  T.  M.  (consult  a solicitor).— Paddy  (yes). — Cotta.— 
G.  A.  Salmon  (give  the  author’s  v ame).— M.  C.  (take  your  choice).— W.  W.  R.  (no). 
— J.  L.  C.  (declined).— Matilda  (yes).— L.  D.— W.  H.  J.  T.— R.  T.  S.— W.  P.  Q.— 
Dora  Augusta  (consult  an  ’Encyclopedia), — Flora  M. — Dominica. — J.  M.  H. — 
J.  Turner.— Un  Amico.— S.  F.— Elizabeth  E.  (see  No.  152).— G.  P.  P.-F.  P.— 
S.  Rogers  — S.  S.  N.— M.  R.  S.  (see  No.  151,  p.  746).— E.  G.  W.— E.  F.  8.— C.  R.— 
E-  R. — Nicol  B.— J.  K.  (not  at  all  uncommon). — E.  H.  P. — Lector. — Fumos. — 
Delphos.— W.  and  P.—S.  Duval  (No.  1,  Stratton  Street).— E.  L.  B.— B.  P.  L.— 
A.  A.  A.  (no  intention  to  do  so).— J.  A.  W.— Virginia  (yes).— P.  P.  P.-L.  Y.  Y.— 
Belinda. — J.  J.  T — T.  R.,  Farrington. — J.  C.B. — J.  Reynolds. — Asmodeus. — Creole. 
— “ A Mechanic.”  (see  No.  150,  p.  729).— R.  Trebor.— J.  Davies.— W.  J.—T.  H.  P.— 
R.  D.  G. — Diogenes. — Tremella. — S.  F. — J.  W.  A.  (by  gently  simmering  them). — 
M.  P.  Commons. — Pamela  R.  (certainly  not). — “ Three  Poor  Old  Maidens.” — Cotta. 
— M.  E.  R.— W,  Ellis.— H.  Y.— G.  B.  K. — F.  Godfrey.— W.  H.  W.—  J.  C.—  Sirrah  ; 
— B.  S.,  Birmingham. — T.  C.  E. — N.  L.  and  C.  G.  (already  inserted). — Finlay. 

Bon  Accord;  W.  C.  T. ; Peter  S. ; L.  T.  J. ; J.  James;  A.  O.  B.  F. ; O.  D.  V.; 
C.  D.,  Bow  ; Sigismund;  Clara;  A.  X.  Y. ; John  Lindsay;  G.  Quick;  H.  C.  C.; 
Asker. — The  questions  are  either  inappropriate,  too  trivial,  or  we  are  unable  to 
furnish  the  information  required. 

H.  W.  G. ; Original  ; Jonathan  W. ; L.  D. ; T.  Marsh  ; 41 A Mechanic  in  our  next 
Portfolios,  made  expressly  for  preserving  all  the  weekly  numbers  of  an  entire  volume  of 
the  Family  Herald,  are  now  ready  for  delivery,  price  2s.  They  may  be  had  by 
ordering  them  of  the  same  bookseller  that  supplies  the  numbers. 

Unpaid  letters  are  not  taken  in.  Several  have  been  refused  of  late.’ 


AND  AMUSEMENT  FOR  THE  MILLION 


8il 


BARKER'S  TOUS  LES  MOIS.— Sick  Chamber.— The  most 

Agreeable  and  Cooling  Drink  for  Invalids  is  a Quart  of  Hot  Water  poured 
upon  a Dessert  Spoonful  of  BARKER’S  TOUS  LES  MOIS,  and  allowed  to  get  cold. 
It  may  be  had  of  any  Chemist,  at  Is.  Gd.  the  Pound  Canister,  sealed.  No  family  should 
be  without  it.  N.B.— It  is  equally  recommended  for  Infants’  Food,  Jellies,  Custards, 
and  Puddings.  Ample  directions  on  each  canister. 

Imported  by  H.  Barker  and  Co.,  47,  Stamford  Street. 

Be  sure  and  ask  for  BARKER’S  TOUS  LES  MOIS. 

WAR  IN  INDIA. — JVow  publishing , N os.  IV.  and  V.  of  “ Roscoe's  Edition”  of 

HPHE  BATTLES  OF  ENGLAND,  containing  a succinct  account 

* of  the  late  important  VICTORIES  OF  THE  ARMY  IN  INDIA,  compiled  from 
■Official  and  other  authentic  Sources.  With  Illustrations.  Price  Three- halfpence. 
To  prevent  disappointment,  order  “ Roscoe’s  Edition  of  the  Battles  of  England.” 
Part  I.  is  now  ready,  price  Sixpence. 

London  : E.  Appleyard,  86,  Farringdon  Street ; and  sold  by  all  Booksellers. 

NEW  PENNY  PERIODICAL. — On  Thursday,  April  23rd, will  be  published  the 

IT  GNDON  PIONEER;  containing  forty-eight  columns  of  closely- 

printed  letter-press.  The  largest  and  cheapest  sheet  ever  published  for  a Penny. 
Edited  by  Baron  Crow,  and  contributed  to  by  Scrutator,  Emiline  B.,  Mrs.  Fulwood 
Smerdon,  Amelia  E.,  Juliet,  Christopher  Smallwood,  and  others.  A Book,  worth  Two- 
pence, containing  the  Life  of  a Soldier,  will  be  presented  Gratuitously  with  No.  I.  of 
the  LONDON  PIONEER. 

London  : B.  D.  Cousins,  Duke  Street,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields;  and  sold  by  all  Booksellers. 
{£>  Give  your  orders  early. 


THE  PERCY  ANECDOTES  AT  HALF-PRICE. 

Now  ready , price  One  Shilling  and  Threepence,  beautifully  printed  and  hotpressed , 
and  bound  in  an  Ornamental  IV rapper , farts  I.  and  //.  of  a New  Edition  of 

nPHE  PERCY  ANECDOTES,  by  Sholto  and  Reuben  Percy, 

comprising  HUMANITY,  embellished  with  a superb  Steel  Portrait  of  Wilber- 
force,  engraved  in  the  most  exquisite  style,  by  Fry. 

The  “ Percy  Ancdotes  ” are^elebrated  all  over  Europe  ; they  are  universal  favourites 
with  the  old  and  the  young— the  grave  and  the  gay— the  rich  and  the  poor — in  the  palace 
and  in  the  cottage,  it  is  the  largest  and  best  collection  of  Anecdotes  ever  published,  and 
embraces  Forty  different  subjects.  Above  Four  Hundred  Thousand  Copies  were  sold  of 
the  former  edition,  at  2s.  6d.  each  Part. 

This  edition  of  the  “ Percy  Anecdotes  ” will  be  printed  uniform  with  the  original 
• edition,  and  will  contain  precisely  the  same  quantity  of  Letter- press,  and  the  same 
number  of  Engravings,  for  exactly  half  the  money  ! 

A Part  will  be  published  every  Month,  price  Is.  3d.,  comprising  One  Complete  Subject 
sand  embellished  with  Portraits,  &c. 

A Volume  every  Alternate  Month,  price  3s.,  handsomely  bound,  comprising  Two 
i Subjects,  with  Portraits,  &c. 

London:  G.  Berger,  Holywell  Street,  Strand;  and  may  be  had,  on  order,  of  every 
Y>ooksellop  and  Newsagent  in  the  Kingdom. 


TAMIL  Y HERALD. 


THE  CAPITALS  OF  THE  WORLD,  No.  2. 


In  our  last  we  pointed  out  the  five  great  capitals  of  the  civilised  world — 
two  of  the  old  world,  Jerusalem  and  Athens;  two  of  the  modern  world, 
Paris  and  London;  and  one  only  of  both  worlds,  Rome.  But  the  spirit 
of  the  two  former  still  lives,  and  influences  modern  civilisation.  Their 
primitive  mission  continues ; whilst  Rome  has  usurped  a new  mission,  by 
an  act  of  military  conquest.  The  two  latter — Paris  and  London— are 
entirely  modern;  but  their  mission  is  original— neither  borrowed  nor 
stolen,  but  legitimate — the  one  as  the  modern  capital  of  human  philo- 
, sophy,  taste,  and  fashion;  the  other  of  the  commercial  or  money  power  of 
.the  world. 

There  are  many  other  great  cities  besides  these  which  have  contributed 
’ nuefi  to  the  promotion  of  mundane  civilisation;  but  they  have  either  acted 
as  the  coadjutors  of  these  great  cities,  or  as  their  rivals  or  imitators.  Con- 
stantinople was  a second  Rome;  and  in  this  capacity  it  had  no  original 
mission  as  a city.  It  was  built  and  peopled  by  the  power  of  Rome— had 
the  sovereignty  of  Rome  transferred  to  it,  and  was  clothed  with  the 
Roman  purple.  Whatever  greatness,  therefore,  Constantinople  had,  it  did 
not  achieve  for  itself,  but  received  as  an  inheritance  from  its  parent  city. 
Its  greatness,  moreover,  was  at  its  maximum  at  first.  The  history  of  its 
progress  was  the  history  of  a fall;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  of  use  chiefly 
to  preserve  the  memory  and  the  records  of  the  Empire  whilst  the  parent 
city  was  given  up  to  the  Goths  to  be  sacked  and  plundered,  and  prepared 
for  the  rise  of  the  pontifical  monk  of  the  middle  ages.  But  there  is  one 
great  act  which  may  be  traced  to  Constantinople  as  its  source — that  is,  the 
establishment  of  Christianity.  Even  this,  however,  it  achieved  by  the 
power  which  it  inherited  from  its  maternal  source.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
ascribe  any  originality  whatever  to  this  famous  city,  nor  place  it  in  the 
primary  rank  among  the  capitals  of  the  world. 

Alexandria,  the  capital  ol  Egypt— the  city  of  the  Ptolemies  and  of  Cleo- 
patra— was  a greater  city  than  Constantinople.  It  was  for  many  centuries 
the  commercial,  the  literary  and  theological  capital  of  the  world.  It 
was  the  first  city  which  seemed  to  exhibit  an  earnest  of  a universal  mis- 
sion. By  its  peculiar  geographical  position  it  embraced  the  Eastern  and 
the  Western  world,  and  monopolised  the  trade  of  India  with  Europe. 
Moreover,  it  cultivated  with  more  than  ordinary  zeal  the  philosophy  of  the 
times,  particularly  that  of  Plato  and  the  Grecian  sages.  The  schools  of 
Alexandria  were  the  most  famous  in  the  world.  Here  all  the  learning  of 
ancient  primitive  ages  was  concentrated.  The  library  of  Alexandria  has 


never  yet  been  exceeded  in  magnitude;  and  it  is  to  this  city  in  particular 
that  we  are  indebted  for  the  literary  remnants  of  antiquity  which  hare  U<-n 
preserved.  Fortunately,  these  are  the  most  precious;  so  that  the  loos  hy 
fire  of  the  great  library  ia  rather  to  be  considered  as  gaiu  of  liuie,  which 
might  otherwise  have  been  fruitlessly  spent  in  the  tedious  perusal  it  was 
in  this  city  that  modern  scholastic  theology  was  first  elaborated.  This 
was  the  metropolitan  school  of  the  Greek  lathers.  Hero,  in  the  mines 
and  forges  of  Grecian  philosophy,  was  Christianity  wrought  int  a logical 
shape.  Here  its  new  nomenclature  was  inventod  and  adopted;  its  creeds, 
articles,  and  dogmas  drawn  up,  and  formally  expressed,  illustrated,  and 
discussed.  The  Church  itself,  like  its  founder,  wa-  sent  down  into  Egypt 
— to  be  taken  out  from  thence.  The  Jews  themselves  were  formed  as  u 
people  in  Egypt.  The  founder  of  Christianity  fled  into  Egypt.  The 
Church  took  refuge  in  the  schools  of  Egypt,  and  there  grew  up  into 
strength  and  maturity;  and  now  Egypt  has  become  a great  desert  for 
both  the  mind  and  the  body.  Great  as  Alexandria  once  wus,  however, 
and  great  as  is  the  influence  which  she  has  shed  over  posterity,  she  has 
wrought  rather  with  the  materials  of  others  than  furnished  materials  for 
herself.  She  received  her  theology  from  the  Jews,  and  her  philosophy' 
from  the  Greeks;  and  it  is  only  in  her  commercial  capacity  thut  she  can  b© 
said  to  have  enjoyed  a great  original  mission.  Her  positi  n,  however, 
though  better  adapted  for  universal  commerce  than  that  of  any  other  city 
of  the  ancient  world,  was  not  so  eligiblo  for  that  larger  idea  of  universality 
which  modern  discovery  has  completed,  and  with  which  modern  navigation 
has  rendered  us  familiar.  Alexandria  never  spanned  the  world.  Her 
ships  were  only  coasting- vessels;  her  sailors  were  not  men  of  science;  her 
philosophers  had  not  surveyed  the  earth,  or  even  positively  determined  its 
shape.  The  orbis  Romanus,  or  Roman  world,  was  the  world  of  Alexan- 
dria; and  of  this  she  was  the  London  and  Paris  united  for  many  hundred 
years.  When  Amrou,  the  Saracen,  at  last  reduced  her  under  the  power 
of  the  Prophet  of  Mecca  and  the  Caliph  of  Medina,  he  described  her  thus, 
in  a letter  to  his  sovereign: — “ I have  taken  the  great  city  of  the  Went.  It 
is  impossible  for  me  to  enumerate  the  variety  of  its  riches  and  beauty , and 
I shall  content  myself  with  observing,  that  it  contains  four  thousand  pa- 
laces, four  thousand  baths,  four  hundred  theatres  or  places  of  amusement, 
twelve  thousand  shops  for  the  sale  of  vegetable  food,  and  forty  thousand 
tributary  Jews.”  Thus  terminated  the  glory  of  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
world  in  literature  and  riches.  From  that  time  it  belongs  to  another  idea; 
its  mission  is  taken  from  it  by  force  of  arms. 

Mecca  was  now  becoming  a great  city,  not  by'  virtue  of  any  political, 
literary,  scientific,  or  commercial  power  there  encamped,  but  simply  by 
virtue  of  a superstitious  or  religious  idea.  It  became  the  centre,  the 
keblah  of  a great  spiritual  empire;  an  empire  which  repelled  the  Western 
invasion  and  recovered  the  East  for  the  reign  of  Eastern  ideas.  The  active 
spirit  of  this  empire  was  lodged  in  Bagdad,  the  city  of  the  caliphs.  There 
the  works  of  the  Greek  philosophers  were  diligently  collected,  translated, 
and  studied,  and  Aristotle  ruled  over  the  mind  of  the  Mahometans  of  Asia 
as  he  afterwards  did  over  the  Christians  of  Europe.  When  the  Western 
world  was  sunk  in  the  deepest  night  of  the  dark  ages,  the  sun  of  philoso- 
phy was  shining  on  Arabia  and  its  tributaries;  and  however  fantastical  it 
may  have  been,  to  whatsoever  excesses  it  may  have  proceeded,  our  modern 
arithmetic  and  algebra  give  evidence  that  it  really  possessed  some  genuine 
merit,  whilst  the  tales  of  the  Arabian  Nights  still  remain  unequalled  or 
unsurpassed,  for  luxuriance  of  imagination  and  beauty  of  style,  by  the 
finest  productions  of  Western  genius.  Still  this  was  not  an  original 
mission;  the  science  was  borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  and  not  much  improved 
or  increased  in  value  during  a prosperous  reign  of  five  hundred  years; 
whilst  the  religious  idea  of  Mecca  is  merely  a counterfeit  ot  that  of 
Jerusalem.  Even  supposing  the  prophet  of  Mecca's  mission  to  be  genuine, 
it  can  only  be  regarded  as  the  temporary  supplanter  of  another.  “ The 
age  of  .Arabian  learning,”  says  Gibbon,  “continued  about  five  hundred 
years,  and  was  coeval  with  the  darkest  and  most  slothful  period  of  Euro- 
pean annals;  but  since  the  sun  of  science  has  arisen  in  the  West,  it  should 
seem  that  the  Oriental  studies  have  languished  and  declined.”  The  science 
of  Arabia  arose  to  set,  and  hei  theology  has  experienced  a similar  late; 
but  in  each  there  is  an  idea  which  is  immortal — a spirit  which  is  preserved 
for  the  cultivation  of  humanity  in  all  succeeding  ages. 

This  scientific  conquest  of  the  East  by  Greece,  of  which  Alexander  s 
military  conquest  was  merely  the  prelude,  being  terminated  by  a 
more  Eastern  power  which  repelled  the  Western  spirit,  we  now  return 
once  more  to  Rome,  and  find  her  labouring  hard  at  her  new  pontifical 
mission,  and  once  more  claiming  the  sovereignty  ot  the  world.  In 
darkness  or  light,  by  night  or  by  day,  it  is  all  one  to  Rome.  She  asserts 
her  claim  to  mundane  sovereignty — scientifically  or  unscientifically,  as  the 
age  requires.  But  as  we  have  already  in  our  former  article  treated  as 
largely  on  her  modern  mission  as  our  brief  space  will  permit,  we  shall  now 
take  a survey  of  the  cities  which  supported  her  or  vied  with  her  in  the 
great  work  of  modern  civilization.  Modern  civilization  dates  from  tho 
revival  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts.  This  commenced  in  Rome  and  tho 
Italian  republics.  Florence  took  a most  conspicuous  part  in  this  great 
work  of  regeneration,  or  renaissance,  as  the  French  have  styled  it.  The 
family  of  the  Medici,  the  merchant  princes,  employed  their  vast  wealth  in 
recovering  the  lost  works  of  Greek  and  Roman  poets,  and  digging  out 
from  the  ruins  of  temples  and  the  bowels  of  the  earth  the  precious  relics  of 
ancient  art.  Their  zeal  was  richly  rewarded— the  taste  of  society  was 
reformed;  the  ancient  models  of  artistic  beauty  once  presented  to  the  eye 
were  immediately  acknowledged  as  the  inspirations  of  genius,  and  Athens 
recovered  her  legitimate  mental  authority;  whilst  Aristotle,  the  conqueror  a 
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master,  the  preceptor  of  Macedonia’s  madman,  was  gradually  unseated 
from  his  despotic  throne.  The  renaissance,  or  new  birth,  Italy  com- 
menced; but  it  was  not  a work  of  original  genius,  and  therefore  we  cannot 
ascribe  to  Florence,  Pisa,  Padua,  Bologna,  Venice,  or  any  other  Italian 
city,  more  than  a secondary  species  of  merit  in  the  revival  of  the  arts.  It 
was  the  original  spirit  of  Greece,  and  chiefly  of  Athens,  that  they  restored, 
and  their  merit  consists  in  the  appreciation  of  that  worth  which  preceding 
ages  had  treated  with  neglect.  The  effect  of  this  restoration  was  most 
beneficial  to  the  world.  It  gave  instant  emancipation  to  the  human  mind, 
and  it  shows  us  in  what  the  real  mission  of  Greece  consisted;  it  separates 
the  true  from  the  false,  the  genuine  from  the  spurious.  Greece  lias 
always  been  feeble  in  her  science  and  powerful  in  her  arts.  Her  science 
failed  to  enlighten  the  Saracens  of  Bagdad,  or  the  monks  and  barbarians 
of  the  middle  ages,  because  her  science  is  a fond  imaginative  speculation, 
unsupported  by  the  testimony  of  facts ; but  her  art,  her  poetry,  her  archi- 
tecture, her  sculpture,  her  style  of  speech,  are  copies  of  imperishable 
beau  ideals,  which  can  never  cease  to  be  admired  so  long  as  civilisation 
prospers.  The  revival  of  literature,  which  restored  the  influence  of 
Athens,  was  speedily  accompanied  by  the  Lutheran  Reformation,  which 
restored  the  influence  of  Jerusalem.  And  thus  these  two  cities,  whilst  lost 
to  the  Western  empire  in  body,  were  partly  restored  in  spirit,  and  began 
once  more,  as  if  speaking  from  the  tomb,  to  work  upon  the  human  mind. 
With  the  bible  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  classics  of  Athens,  has  the  modern 
liberation  of  the  human  mind  from  the  fetters  of  mediseval  superstition 
been  effected.  Wittemberg,  Geneva,  Zurich,  and  many  other  cities  of  the 
north  have  lent  their  aid  in  the  work  of  theological  restoration,  whilst 
Italy  and  France  have  confined  themselves  more  exclusively  to  the  depart- 
ment of  literature,  philosophy,  and  the  arts.  But  little  or  no  originality 
can  be  perceived  in  any  ol  the  cities  of  the  renaissance  ; for  whilst  Geneva 
and  other  places  have  been  enthusiastically  bent  upon  restoring  the 
ancient  form  of  Church  government,  the  cities  of  Italy  have  scarcely 
dared  to  attempt  more  than  an  humble  imitation  of  Grecian  art.  Both 
parties  have  now  for  want  of  originality  lost  their  vigour,  whilst  Paris,  by 
receiving  a new  and  original  mission,  has  become  an  emporium  of  thought 
of  a particular  description  for  the  whole  civilized  world.  Her  leading  idea 
is  that  of  a philosophical  universalism,  an  attempt  at  a great  and  all- 
comprehensive  idea;  but  deficient  in  this  respect,  that  it  is  not  so  all- 
comprehensive  as  it  professes  to  be.  It  is  a Mediterranean  sea,  a French 
lake  of  thought,  which  may  seem  a universe  to  the  mind  of  the  French, 
as  the  Adriatic  an  ocean  to  the  Venetian  sailor;  but  still  there  are  many 
things  both  in  heaven  and  earth  which  it  has  not  dreamed  of.  For  the 
time  being,  however,  Paris  is  great  by  virtue  of  a great  and  original  idea 
which  it  has  attempted  to  develope. 

There  is  no  city  in  Germany  which  can  be  called  a capital.  Germany, 
or  Dutchland,  is  a country  without  a capital.  The  Germans  are  a people 
who,  from  time  immemorial,  have  not  concentrated  themselves  anywhere. 
Even  though  Germany  is  now  studded  with  cities,  still  none  of  these  cities 
is  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  representing  Germany.  Of  all  countries  in 
the  world  France  is,  in  this  respect,  the  most  unique;  and  for  this  very 
reason,  its  principle  of  government  is  centralisation — a system  which  lodges 
all  power  in  the  centre.  Germany  is  the  very  opposite  of  this,  and  for 
several  hundred  years  before  the  French  revolution  presented  the  singular 
feature  of  a nation  of  three  hundred  independent  sovereignties.  Over 
these  an  emperor  presided;  but  the  office  was  elective,  and  thus  the  forma- 
tion of  a capital  was  prevented,  as  the  chief  power  might  be  resident  any- 
where— even  in  Madrid,  as  was  the  case  with  Charles  V.  This  country, 
called  Alleman,  or  “ the  universal  man  ” — is,  however,  one  of  the  primary 
sources  of  modern  liberty.  It  has  one  of  the  most  original  missions  in  the 
world.  It  contains  a specimen  of  every  mode  of  government — monarchal 
in  its  kingdoms,  aristocratical  in  its  dukedoms,  and  democratical  in  its  free 
cities.  Its  religious  ideas  are  infinitely  varied,  and  its  metaphysical 
vigour  has  made  it  the  wild  root  of  almost  every  new  philosophical  idea 
that  obtains  currency  in  modern  society.  But  it  is  eminently  impractical 
for  want  of  concentration;  visionary  because  of  its  scattered  and  disor- 
ganised constitution,  though  vigorous  because  of  its  free  and  wide  scope 
of  thought — the  more,  perhaps,  because  ot  the  political  restriction  to  which 
it  is  subject.  It  is  a mystic  well  of  life  which  pours  itself  into  the  practical 
world,  as  it  once  poured  in  a torrent  of  physical  strength  to  break  up  the 
Roman  empire  into  new  modern  nations.  Its  physical  invasion  has  ceased; 
but  it  still  continues  to  invade  as  formerly,  though  in  a less  visible  manner. 

A large  portion  of  the  spirit  of  Germany  has  been  transferred  to 
England.  Our  Saxon  ancestors  emigrated  from  Germany — our  royal 
family  is  of  German  extraction.  We  imbibed  the  religious  feeling  of 
Germany;  and  through  us,  as  a more  practical  people,  Germany  has  been 
enabled  to  make  a stand  against  Rome  in  the  west,  as  she  herself  unaided 
has  suecessfuily  done  in  the  north.  Moreover,  we  have  a capital,  which 
Germany  has  not.  London  is  a mighty  centre  of  power — a novel  species 
of  power  too — to  which  there  was  nothing  analogous  in  ancient  times. 
The  money  power  is  the  greatest  material  power  in  human  society — it 
commands  armies  and  navies — it  commands  the  selfish  and  the  interested 
feelings  of  men — it  commands  the  respect  and  the  veneration  of  the  wor- 
shippers of  wealth;  and  if  this  wealth  has  been  legitimately  acquired — not 
by  acts  of  plunder,  like  the  wealth  of  ancient  Rome;  nor  by  acts  of  imposi- 
tion, like  that  of  modern  Rome — but  by  the  profits  of  trade  conducted  with 
good  faith,  and  a due  respect  to  all  the  rights  of  individuals,  it  associates  along 
with  it  a moral  power,  that  is  unattainable  by  any  amount  of  wealth  that 
has  been  accumulated  by  military  conquest,  or  by  ecclesiastical  craft.  Now 
British  faith,  however  imperfeot,  has  never  yet  been  surpassed  in  the 


world.  The  national  debt  is  the  evidence  of  this,  as  well  as  the  readiness 
of  all  nations  to  entrust  themselves  and  their  property  to  our  protection.- 
Our  credit  is  the  first  in  the  world,  and  our  national  faith  has  been  the- 
pride  of  our  legislature  even  to  a fault  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  We  have- 
burtbened  our  own  people  to  support  our  credit;  and  rather  robbed  ourselves,, 
thau  repudiated  our  debts  and  lost  our  commercial  honour.  This,  however, 
is  but  plain  honesty,  only  a commercial  virtue;  and  if  London  had  nothing 
else  to  boast  of,  she  would  have  but  small  reason  for  self-congratulation. 
She  can,  however,  advance  a little  farther,  but  not  much.  She  cannot  go 
out  of  the  material  sphere  in  her  original  mission.  Her  greatness  is 
material  greatness,  and  her  mission  cannot  rise  high  into  the  spiritual 
sphere.  She  is  the  parent  of  modern  political  liberty — the  city  par  excel- 
lence of  popular  freedom — a city  in  which  the  mind  is  thoroughly  eman- 
cipated from  political  censorship,  and  where  any  man  may  publish  freely 
what  the  public  will  read — that  is,  every  idea  that  has  a natural  right  to  go 
unveiled,  which  the  obscene  or  the  filthy  has  not.  This  liberty,  which 
London  has  established  by  a happy  union  of  the  three  natural  elements 
of  government,  constitutes,  probably,  the  original  basis  of  her  political, 
mission,  as  one  of  the  great  capitals  of  the  world.  By  means  of  this  the 
most  generous  scope  has  been  given  to  her  industry,  and  her  people  have 
established  themselves  in  all  lands,  and  she  rules  directly  over  a fifth  part 
of  the  human  race,  whilst  her  power  has  more  or  less  influence  over  all  the 
rest.  She  has  no  philosophical  mission  like  Paris;  but  she  has  a peculiar 
mission  of  her  own  which  makes  her  a rival  to  Rome  in  a spiritual 
capacity.  Her  missions  are  not  the  least  of  the  wonders  of  modem  times- 
Her  translation  of  Jerusalem's  book  into  all  the  known  languages  of  the 
world — the  immense  machinery  by  which  she  pursues  this  sublime  under- 
taking, the  very  end  and  object  of  which  is  to  make  Jerusalem  the 
spiritual  capital  of  the  globe — are  preparing  railways  of  thought  and  of 
intercommunication  between  the  nations  of  the  world  which,  to  the 
imaginative  mind,  are  not  less  interesting  or  less  fraught  with  important, 
results  to  posterity,  than  those  iron  roads  that  ate  now  rapidly  intersecting 
the  plains  and  boring  the  hiils  of  our  island  home. 

We  thus  come  round  just  to  where  we  began;  and  through  the  whole 
history  of  human  civilisation,  so  far  back  as  hisiory  can  trace  a great  idea  to 
its  source,  we  perceive  a unity  of  design  and  of  system  pursued,  from  which 
no  apparent  deviation  can  be  made  without  returning  to  the  main  end  and 
object  of  all  human  efforts — the  establishment  of  a universal  empire  of 
mind,  of  which  five  cities  in  the  west  will  be  the  historical  capitals.  These 
five  cities  represent  five  ideas: — Theology — Fine  Arts— Empire,  civil  and 
ecclesiastical — Scientific  Philosophy — Useful  Arts. 

As  for  America,  almost  everything  it  has  is  borrowed,  and  it  has  had  no 
direct  influence  on  European  civilisation.  The  United  States  are  a colony 
of  England,  and  have  a share  in  her  destiny.  Spain  and  Portugal  are. 
conservatories  of  the  mediaeval  spirit,  and,  except  in  the  discovery  of  the- 
New  World,  have  done  little  for  modern  civilisation. 


Once  we  thought  that  Power  Eternal 
Had  decreed  the  woes  of  man ; 

That  the  human  heart  was  wicked, 

Since  its  pulses  first  began  ; 

That  the  earth  was  but  a prison, 

Dark  and  joyless  at  the  best ; 

And  that  men  were  born  to  evil, 

And  imbibed  it  from  the  breast ; 

That  ’twas  vain  to  think  of  urging 
Any  earthly  progress  on. 

Old  opinions  ! raps  and  tatters  ! 

Get  you  gone  ! get  you  gone  ! 

Once  we  thought  all  human  sorrows 
Were  predestined  to  endure  ; 

That,  as  laws  had  never  made  them, 
Laws  were  impotent  to  cure  ; 

That  the  few  were  born  superior. 
Though  the  many  might  rebel — 

They  to  sit  at  Nature’s  table, 

We  to  pick  the  crumbs  that  fell — 

They  to  live  upon  the  fatness, 

We  the  starvelings,  lank  and  wan. 

Old  opinions  1 rags  and  tatters! 

Get  you  gone!  get  you  gone  ! 

Once  we  thought  that  kings  were  holy. 
Doing  wrong  by  right  divine ; 

That  the  Church  was  lord  of  conscience, 
Arbiter  of  mine  and  thine  ; 

That  whatever  priests  commanded 
No  one  could  reject  and  live  ; 

And  that  all  who  differ’d  from  them 
It  was  error  to  forgive — 

Right  to  send  to  stake  and  halter 
With  eternal  malison. 

Old  opinions  ! rags  and  tatters  ! 

Get  you  gone  ! get  you  gone  ! 

Once  we  thought  that  sacred  freedom 
Was  a cursed  and  tainted  thing— 

Foe  of  peace,  and  law,  and  virtue — 

Foe  of  magistrate  and  king ; 

That  all  vile  and  rampant  passion 
Ever  follow’d  in  her  path  ; 
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Lust  and  plunder,  war  and  rapine, 
Tears  and  anarchy,  and  wrath  ; 
That  the  angel  was  a cruel. 

Haughty,  bloodstained  Amazon. 

Old  opinions!  rags  and  tatters! 

Get  you  gone  ! get  you  gone  ! 

Once  we  thought  that  education 
Was  a luxury  for  the  few  ; 

That  to  give  it  to  the  many 
Was  to  give  it  scope  undue, 

That  ’twas  foolish  to  imagine 
It  could  be  as  free  as  air — 

Common  as  the  glorious  sunshine 
To  the  child  of  want  and  care ; 
That  the  poor  man,  educated, 
Quarrell’d  with  his  toil  anon. 

Old  opinions  ! rags  and.  tatters  ! 

Get  you  gone  ! get  you  gone! 

Once  we  thought  it  right  to  foster 
Local  jealousies  and  pride  ; 

Right  to  hate  another  nation 
Parted  from  us  by  a tide ; 

Right  to  go  to  war  for  glory, 

Or  extension  of  domain  ; 

Right,  through  fear  of  foreign  rivals. 
To  refuse  the  needful  grain  ; 

Right  to  bar  it  out  till  famine 
Drew  the  bolt  with  fingers  wan. 

Old  opinions!  rags  and  tatters  ! 

Get  you  gone  ! get  you  gone  ! 

Old  opinions,  rags  and  tatters, 

Ye  are  worn— ah,  quite  threadbare; 
We  must  cast  you  oft' for  ever— 

We  are  wiser  than  you  were : 

Never  fitting,  always  cramping. 
Letting  in  the  wind  and  sleet, 
Chilling  us  with  rheums  and  agues. 

Or  inflaming  us  with  heat. 

We  have  found  a mental  raiment. 
Purer,  whiter  to  put  on. 

Old  opinions!  rags  and  tatters! 

Get  you  gone!  get  you  gone! 


OLD  OPINIONS. 


C.  M. 

[Note  — The  first  two  stanzas  have  asomewhit  ambiguous  look.  We  do  not  know  that 
we  understand  the  author  aright ; but  he  seems  to  deny  even  the  necessary  existence  of 
the  natural  ills  of  life.  But  poets  are  seldom  very  logical  when  they  descend  into  doo- 
trinal  matters.  Wo  shall,  peihaps,  allude  to  thus  paragraphs  in  a future  number. — Ed, 
of  Family  Merald.] 
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FAMIIY  MATTERS. 

Humanity  is  the  particular  characteristic  of  great  minds.  Little,  vicious 
minds  abound  with  anger  and  revenge,  and  are  incapable  of  feeling  the 
exalted  pleasure  of  forgiving  their  enemies. 

Our  weakness  for  holy  enterprise  lies  generally  in  our  own  reluctant  wills. 
Breathe  into  men  a fervent  purpose,  and  you  awaken  powers  before 
unknown. 

Sectarianism. — A Mahometan  writer,  speaking  of  the  different  sects  of 
his  religion,  says,  “Sectaries  are  different,  because  they  spring  from  man; 
but  morality  is  the  same,  because  it  springs  from  God.” 

The  Pleasure  of  Giving. — I am  rich  enough,  and  can  afford  to  give 
away  £100  a-year.  I would  not  crawl  upon  the  earth  without  doing 
a little  for  truth  I will  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  what  I give  by  giving  it 
alive,  and  seeing  another  enjoy  it.  When  I die,  I should  be  ashamed  to 
leave  enough  for  a monument,  if  there  were  a wanting  friend  above 
ground. — Pope  to  Swift. 

A Public  Nursery. — The  experiment  made  at  Glasgow  of  the  practi- 
«ability  of  establishing  a public  nursery  for  the  care  of  children  whose 
parents  are  prevented  by  their  avocations  from  taking  care  of  them  at 
home,  or  of  children  who  are  orphans,  has  proved  successful.  Although  a 
charge  is  made  for  board  and  attendance,  the  number  of  applications  for 
admission  has  been  greater  than  could  be  complied  with— “ Applications 
for  admission,”  says  the  annual  report,  “are  becoming  daily  more  frequent 
and  urgent;  and,  as  the  working  classes  are  becoming  more  sensible  of  the 
advantages  of  the  institution,  it  is  obvious  that  much  greater  accomodation 
will  soon  be  required  for  this  large  community.  Indeed,  so  successful  has 
been  the  undertaking,  and  so  completely  does  it  answer  the  object  intended 
so  far  as  limited  means  and  limited  accommodation  would  permit,  that  there 
is  no  doubt  that  Glasgow  will  not  long  be  the  only  city  in  this  country 
that  can  boast  of  a Nursery  Institution.”  Healthy  children,  from  eigh- 
teen months  to  six  years  of  age,  are  admitted  at  the  nominal  charge  of 
eighteenpence  per  week.  Those  who  wish  their  children  admitted  as  day- 
boarders  only  are  charged  a shilling  per  week.  “ Their  food  consists  of 
porridge  and  milk  for  breakfast;  a roll  at  eleven  o’clock;  usually  broth, 
with  beef  and  potatoes,  for  dinner;  and  bread  and  milk  or  porridge,  for 
supper;  and  care  is  taken  that  they  have  at  all  times  a sufficient  supply. 
Particular  attention  is  also  paid  to  the  cleanness,  comfort,  and  health  of 
the  children.  Their  cribs  are  kept  scrupulously  clean;  the  rooms  in  good 
order,  well  aired,  and  in  winter,  or  when  necessary,  provided  with  fires.” 

Ox-Tail  Soup. — Prior  to  1685  the  butchers  of  London,  in  disposing  of 
bullock  hides  to  the  fellmongers,  were  accustomed  to  leave  on  the  tails. 
The  Prench  refugees,  however,  bought  them  up,  and  introduced  into  use 
that  nutritious  dish  called  ox-tail  soup.  [One  of  the  few  good  conse- 
quences of  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.] 

Ginger  Beer. — The  proportions  of  sugar  for  this  varies  from  half  a 
pound  to  a pound  and  a half  to  each  gallon  of  water,  according  to  the 
strength  required.  A very  good  quality  may  be  made  with  one  pound  of 
loaf  sugar,  one  ounce  and  a half  of  ginger  bruised,  one  ounce  of  cream  of 
tartar,  the  juice  and  yellow  rind  of  two  lemons,  one  gallon  of  water,  and 
two  tablespoonsful  of  thick  brewer’s  yeast  to  work  it  with.  The  whole  to 
be  prepared  as  directed  in  our  last  for  making  ginger  wine.  Stand  it  in  a 
warm  place,  covered  with  a thick  cloth  or  flannel,  to  ferment,  from  twelve 
to  twenty-four  hours;  then  skim  the  yeast  from  the  top,  draw  off  the  clear 
from  a tap  near  the  bottom  of  the  tub  or  pail  in  which  it  is  made,  whisk 
up  the  white  of  one  or  two  eggs  with  it,  bottle,  cork  close,  and  tie  the 
corks  over  with  string.  It  will  be  fit  to  drink  in  three  or  four  days,  or 
less  in  hot  weather. 

The  following  ingredients  will  be  a refreshing  but  weaker  kind.  Half  a 
pound  of  sugar,  half  an  ounce  of  cream  of  tartar,  one  or  two  small  lemons, 
one  gallon  of  water,  one  ounce  of  bruised  ginger.  Put  the  water  into  a 
saucepan  with  the  ginger;  when  it  boils,  pour  it  into  a pan  or  tub  to  the 
sugar,  cream  of  tartar,  and  lemons  sliced.  Let  it  stand  close  covered  until 
cold  enough  to  set  to  work.  Ferment  twelve  hours,  and  bottle  as  the  last. 

Superior  Ginger  Beer. — One  gallon  of  water;  one  pound  and  a half  of  loaf 
sugar,  and  if  required  to  be  kept  some  time,  use  two  pounds;  one  ounce  of 
cream  of  tartar  ; one  ounce,  or  one  ounce  and  a half,  of  the  best  Jamaica 
ginger  bruised,  according  as  the  flavour  of  the  ginger  is  preferred ; and  two 
lemons.  Prepare  as  ginger  wine.  To  every  seven  or  eight  gallons  add 
nearly  half  a pint  of  good,  thick,  fresh  yeas  When  the  tumultuary 
fermentation  has  finished  (or  the  yeasty  head  on  the  surface  becomes  flat), 
draw  it  off  into  casks;  and  after  working  in  them  three  or  four  days, 
taking  care  to  keep  them  constantly  filled  until  the  yeast  is  all  discharged, 
plug  them  upright.  Add  a pint  of  pale  brandy,  or  good  unsweetened  gin 
may  be  used ; bung  close,  and  in  two  or  three  weeks  bottle  it.  If  two 
pounds  of  sugar  be  used,  the  liquor  may  remain  in  the  cask  a month  or 
two  before  it  is  bottled.  G.  R. 

Another  excellent  recipe  for  family  use  will  be  found  in  No.  8,  p.  123. 


OUR  DOMESTIC  PARLIAMENT. 

( From  Gilbert  A’Beckbtt’s  Almanack  of  the  Month.') 

the  debate  on  the  supplies. 

All  the  members  of  the  family  being  assembled  at  breakfast,  tho  house- 
keeping book  was  laid  upon  the  table,  and  the  heu.se  (No.  289,  Berkeley 


Square)  resolved  itself  into  a committee  to  take  into  consideration  tho 
weekly  supplies.  Mr.  Flint  waS-in  the  arm-chair. 

The  butcher’s,  the  baker’s,  and  the  greengrocer’s  bills  were  read  for  tho 
first,  second,  and  third  times,  and  passed. 

The  brougham,  gig,  and  family  carriage  estimates  were  advanced  a 
stage;  after  which 

Mrs.  Flummery  rose. — She  said  that  she  had  been  requested  by  her 
daughter  (Mrs.  Flint),  who,  poor  creature!  could  not  come  down  to 
breakfast,  owing  to  a nervous  headache,  to  lay  before  Mr.  Flint  the 
estimate  of  the  household  expenses  of  the  past  week.  They  amounted  to 
£4  17s.  6 \d.  She  need  not  say,  they  had  been  framed  with  the  strictest 
regard  to  economy.  There  were  thirteen  mouths  to  fill,  besides  a canary 
and  three  cats,  and  she  defied  any  one  to  say  that  the  housekeeping 
expenses  could  be  done  for  less.  There  was  a slight  deficiency,  she 
regretted  to  sayr,  in  the  week,  as  compared  with  the  one  preceding,  but  on 
the  whole  the  accounts  were  flattering.  The  decrease  was  to  be  attributed 
mainly  to  the  fact  of  Mr.  Flint  having  brought  home  clients  twice  (.1  cry 
of  “ Only  once  ”)  she  would  not  be  interrupted — yes,  twice,  if  not  three 
times,  to  dinner.  However,  there  was  a good  stock  of  cold  meat  in  the 
larder;  and  she  hoped,  by  dint  of  hashes  and  stews,  and  the  friendly  aid  of 
pickles,  that  the  returns  of  the  succeeding  week  would  show  a propor- 
tionate decrease  on  the  victualling  department.  There  was  a slight  saving 
in  the  item  of  puddings  and  pies,  for  it  wa3  found  absolutely  necessary  to 
reduce  this  part  of  the  expenditure,  so  as  to  bring  the  disbursements  as 
nearly  as  possible  within  the  receipts.  It  must  be  recollected  that  meat 
never  was  dearer,  and  that  potatoes  were  very  scarce,  and  that  milk  had 
risen  a halfpenny  in  each  pint  the  last  week.  The  boys,  too,  wero 
growing;  all  the  children  had  been  home  for  the  holidays;  and  yet,  not- 
withstanding these  drawbacks,  there  had  been  a hot  joint  every  day  of  the 
week.  ( Sensation .)  There  was  a small  balance  in  hand  of  3s.  0\d. ; but 
against  this  there  was  a bill  that  had  to  be  met,  for  cigars  and  brandy,  and 
a lemon,  the  chair  (Mr.  Flint)  had  had  with  a few  friends  the  night  he 
was  to  have  taken  her  daughter  and  self  to  the  Opera.  But  she  would 
not  allude  to  that  painful  circumstance.  Brandy  and  cigars  were  always 
chargeable,  thank  goodness,  on  the  privy  purse.  ( Aery  of  “Ao,  no!") 
She  said,  most  emphatically,  Yes,  yes,  yes.  She  had  nothing  more  to  say. 
Only  she  could  not  help  complimenting  the  house  upon  having  in  its 
employ  tho  talented  lady'  at  the  head  of  the  home  department.  The  duties 
of  the  exchequer  had  never,  to  her  knowledge,  been  discharged  with  such 
satisfaction.  There  was  scarcely  a bill  remaining  over.  She  was  ac- 
quainted with  many  houses,  but  she  must  say  she  had  never  known  one  in 
which  the  business  was  conducted  with  half  the  respectability,  or  the  same 
amount  of  servants  kept  up  on  the  same  revenue,  as  that  of  the  honourable 
lady  whose  chair  she  now  filled. — ( Vehement  coughing.)  — The  hon.  gentle- 
man in  the  chair  might  cough  as  he  pleased,  but  she  wrould  tell  him  to  his 
face  that  he  ought  to  be  proud  of  such  a treasure.  (Mrs.  Flummery  s t 
down  amid  a loud  clatter  of  tea-spoons,  and  the  youngest  members  of  the 
house  crowded  round  her  to  congratulate  her  upon  her  effective  speech.) 

Mr.  Flint,  after  a pause,  came  to  the  table,  and  said,  that  in  glancing  his 
eye  over  the  disbursements,  he  noticed  an  item  of  .£1  17s.  6 d.  under  tho 
head  of  sundries.  He  had  found  it  to  occur  lately',  every  week.  What 
were  sundries?  He  insisted  upon  knowing.  He  objected  in  toto  to  the 
vagueness  of  such  a definition,  and  certainly  should  not  allow  it  to  pass. 

Mrs.  Flummery  begged  to  explain.  Sundries  comprised  an  endless 
variety  of  small  sums  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  specify  separately. 
It  included  birdseed  for  the  canary,  cat’s  meat  for  the  home  department, 
halfpence  to  the  crossing-sweepers,  soap,  charity  sermons,  beggars,  gruel, 
nutmegs  for  the  hon.  gentleman’s  toddy — in  fact,  sundries  took  in  no  end 
of  miscellaneous  articles  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  indi- 
vidually. Besides,  what  was  one  pound  odd  for  sundries?  Why,  in 
many  houses  she  could  mention,  the  sundries  came  to  £5  regularly  every 
week. 

Mr.  Flint. — That  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I allow  a certain  sura 
every  week  for  the  housekeeping,  and  I expect  it  to  be  done  for  that 
money.  But  I tell  you,  Mrs.  Flummery,  ever  since  you  have  been  in  the 
house,  the  expenses  have  been  gradually  increasing.  No  wonder,  with 
such  extravagance  to  answer  for,  that  the  lady  (Mrs.  Flint)  whom  you 
represent  was  too  unwell  this  morning  to  undertake  her  duties  at  the  head 
of  the  breakfast-table.  ( One  or  two  members  get  up  and  leave  the  room.) 

Mrs.  Flummery. — Very  well;  pray  go  on,  Mr.  Flint.  Those  are  all  tho 
thanks  a poor  soul  gets  for  working  both  day  and  night  to  save  a half- 
penny. On  my  word,  you  have  your  nasty  brandy  and  cigars 

Mr.  Flint. — Nonsense,  madam.  You  know  well  enough  they  don’t  form 
part  of  the  expenses.  I tell  you  what  it  is,  Mrs.  Flummery;  such  extrav- 
agance as  yours  will  drive  me  into  the  workhouse. 

Mrs.  Flummery. — Very  well.  You’ll  break  my  poor  daughters  heart; 
that’s  all,  Mr.  Flint.  The  fool  that  she  was,  ever  to  marry  such  a man! 
I’m  sure  she  slaves  her  very  soul  out  to  please  you.  You  deny  her  even 
the  money  for  your  meat  and  drink,  and  yet  you  can  afford  to  give  £100 
to  the  stupid  Anti-Corn-Law  League.  Didn’t  you  begrudge  her  a box  at 
the  opera?  and  yet  you  can  have  your  filthy  brandy • 

Mr.  Flint. — I tell  you  the  brandy  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Mrs.  Flummery. — Very  well,  sir,  keep  the  housekeeping  yourself. 
There  is  always  this  scene  every  time  the  supplies  are  debated,  and  before 
the  children  too  1 l’sha!  I’m  ashamed  of  you,  that  I am,  Eliza,  poor  dear 
soul!  is  tired  of  this  work.  I’m  sure  I am,  most  heartily.  We  both  of  us 
resign — we  throw  up  our  situations,  and  you  may  get  whom  you  can  to  fill 
them. 
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Mr.  Flint. — Why,  here’s  15s.  9d.  for  fruit.  Didn’t  I say  I’d  have  no 
more  dessert. 

Mrs.  Flummery. — Just  as  you  like,  sir. 

Mr.  Flint. — I see  8s.  Gd.  too  for  cabs;  I don’t  allow  that.  What  do  I 
give  Mrs.  Flint  £10  a year  for,  if  I am  to  pay  for  all  her  cabs? 

Mrs.  Flummery. — I have  nothing  more  to  say,  sir.  The  cabs  were  for 
the  dear  children,  when  they  returned  from  the  dentist’s.  The  fruit,  sir, 
includes  the  lemon  you  had  for  your  disgraceful  toddy.  I have  nothing 
more  to  say — only,  if  you  expect  thirteen  mouths  to  be  filled  for  nothing, 
you  had  better  contract  with  the  Poor  Law  Union  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Flint. — Zounds,  woman!  is  a man  to  be  ruined  and  not  say  a word 
about  it?  I have  borne  this  too  long.  Your  wilful  waste — your  sundries, 
and  cats  and  canaries,  are  enough  to — 

Mrs,  Flummery.  (Beginning  to  cry.') — This  is  too  much,  Mr.  Flint, 
I’m  sure  my  poor  dear  daughter  and  myself  save  every  farthing  we  can. 
and  to  be  treated  in  this  way!  It’s  brutal.  (Cries.)  I do  not  care  much 
about  it  myself — but  I do  feel  for  Eliza.  (Emotion  in  the  house.)  No  one 
knows  how  she  toils,  and  slaves,  and  deprives  herself  of  every  comfort  but 
myself.  She  won’t  even  take  siipar  in  her  tea — she  hasn’t  a bonnet  fit  to 
be  seen  in — she  goes  nowhere — (Incipient  hysterics). 

Mr.  Flint. — Come,  come,  my  dear  Mrs.  Flummery,  don’t  say  another 
word  about  it  I’ve  been  harsh;  but  here’s  the  cheque,  and  if  the  doctor 
calls  to-day  and  says  Eliza  is  well  enough  to  go  to  the  opera 

Mrs.  Flummery. (still  in  tears). — I’m  sure  the  doctor  was  only  saying 
yesterday,  “ You  need  restoratives,  Mrs.  Flummery.  You  should  have  your 
two  glasses  of  port  to  your  luncheon,  and  something  nice  and  warm  for 
your  supper.”  But  I said,  “ No,  Eliza,  I can  do  without  it,  and  Flint,  dear, 
would  only  complain  of  the  expense.”  (The  children  gather  round  Mrs. 
Flvmmen/  and  begin  hissing  her.) 

Mr.  Flint. — No,  indeed,  he  wouldn’t  do  any  such  thing.  Have  anything 
you  like,  my  good  Mrs.  Flummery.  Come,  dry  up  your  tears  and  put  on 
your  bonnet.  We’ll  go  down  to  the  Opera  House  and  choose  the  box. 

Mrs.  Flummery.— But  I cannot  walk! 

Mr.  Flint. — Well,  then,  we’ll  have  a cab. 

Mrs.  Flummery.— But  I want  to  call  at  Madame  Lucretia’s  to  choose  a 
new  bonnet  for  Eliza,  and  see  Jullien  to  know  what  night  he  is  disengaged. 

Mr.  Flint. — What  for? 

Mrs.  Flummery. — Why,  for  the  evening  party  you  promised  the  dear 
girls. 

Mr.  Flint. — Oh,  dear!  you’ll  drive  me  into  the  workhouse.  Now,  don’t 
cry.  I’ll  do  anything — only  don’t  cry.  (Mr.  Flint  leaves  the  arm-chair, 
and  the  House  adjourns  at  eleven,  a.  m .,for  a week.)  Hokace  Mathew. 


PERSEVERANCE. 

On  seeing  an  Ant  succeed,  after  many  ineffectual  attempts,  in  drawing  to  its 
Hill  a Crumb  of  Bread. 


Poor  little  ant ! How  long  thou’st  been 
Trying  to  draw  thy  prize  away  ! 

’Tis  done  at  last ; and  I have  seen 
Thy  well-tried  patience  win  the  day. 


Humble  thou  art — still  I of  thee 
Have  this  one  useful  lesson  learn’d  ; 
That  every  real  good  must  be 
By  patient  perseverance  earn’d. 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL, 


dicular  shaft,  on  each  side  of  which,  in  a room  below,  is  an  invention 
similar  to  window  shutters,  which,  when  opened,  causes  the  wind  to  rush 
in,  and  risiug  sets  the  sails  and  wheel  in  motion,  and  produces  a velocity 
equal  to  that  of  any  water-wheel. — Boston  Neics. 

Copper  Mines  in  Canada. — Some  of  the  British  officers  in  Canada 
have  lately  made  an  important  discovery  of  some  of  the  richest  copper 
mines  in  the  world.  This  discovery  has  created  great  excitement.  Some 
of  the  officers,  en  route  to  England,  will  carry  with  them  specimens  of  ore;, 
and,  among  them,  one  piece  weighing  2,200  lbs.  The  ore  is  very  rich, 
yielding,  as  we  learn,  72  per  cent,  of  pure  copper.  Part  of  the  copper 
was  taken  from  the  bed  of  a river,  and  some  broken  off  from  a cliff  on  the 
banks.  The  latter  is  six  feet  long,  four  broad,  and  six  inches  thick.” 
Cambrian. 

A Musical  Bed. — The  last  novelty  from  Germany  is  a musical  bed', 
which  receives  the  weary  body  and  immediately  “ laps  it  in  Elysium.”  It 
is  an  invention  of  a mechanic  in  Bohemia,  and  is  so  constructed,  that  by 
means  of  hidden  mechanism,  a pressure  upon  the  bed  causes  a soft  and. 
gentle  air  of  Auber  to  be  played,  which  continues  long  enough  to  lull  the 
most  wakeful  to  sleep.  At  the  head  is  a clock,  the  hand  of  which  being 
placed  at  the  hour  the  sleeper  wishes  to  rise,  when  the  times  arrives,  the 
bed  plays  a march  of  Spontini,  with  drums  and  cymbals,  aad,  in  3hort, 
with  noise  enough  to  rouse  the  Seven  Sleepers. 


STATISTICS. 


The  printed  books  in  the  British  Museum  Library  occupy  ten  miles  of 
shelf! 

In  marching  soldiers  take  75  steps,  in  quick  marching  180,  and  in 
charging  150  steps  per  minute. 

Dr.  Playfair  states  that  the  annual  cost  of  preventable  diseases  in  Lan- 
cashire is  £’5,000,000. 

Silver  may  be  beaten  into  plates,  110,000  of  which  make  one  inch  in 
thickness. 

A silver  wire,  the  13th  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  will  sustain  137  lbs.  A. 
wire  of  lead  of  the  same  size,  sustains  28  lbs.,  and  tin  36  lbs. 

Devonshire  cream  is  conveyed  £rom  Exeter  to  Liverpool  by  railway,  a 
distance  of  300  miles,  in  nine  hours. 

The  arrivals  of  foreign  cattle,  duty-free,  in  the  port  of  London  last  week, 
numbered  66  oxen,  134  cows,  4 calves,  435  sheep,  and  1 lamb.  From  Jan- 
uary 1st  to  March  28th,  there  arrived  in  London  and  Hull  3,488  oxen  and 
cows,  6,818  sheep,  and  153  pigs;  at  Liverpool,  2 oxen;  at  Southampton,  4. 

In  the  year  ended  the  5th  of  January  last,  there  was  made  in  Great- 
Britan  2,683,530  lbs.  of  silicated  soap,  170,210,561  lbs.  of  other  hard  soap, 
and  16,880,370  lbs  of  soft  soap.  The  number  of  licenced  soapmakers  is 
365;  viz.,  in  England  163,  in  Scotland  21,  and  in  Ireland  181. 

The  Lungs  and  the  Heart. — We  take  air  into  our  lungs  twenty-five 
times  in  a minute.  The  heart  beats  seventy-five  times  in  a minute.  In 
the  same  period  of  time  it  propels  into  the  lungs  150  ounces  of  blood;  in 
an  hour,  562  pounds;  and  in  a day,  13,488  pounds.  These  quantities  are 
averages.  


The  Woodman’s  Occupation  Gone. — A new  and  simple  machine  for 
cutting  down  trees,  &c.,  called  the  circumpolar,  is  now  on  view  in  London. 
It  can  be  fixed,  it  is  said,  in  a minute  and-a-half,  and  will  cut  through  a 
tree  at  the  rate  of  three  inches  per  minute,  without  causing  the  waste  the 
woodman  makes  with  his  axe,  leaving  a groove  of  only  one  inch  and-a- 
half  round  the  tree.  It  is  applicable  for  other  purposes,  such  as  the 
cutting  of  stone  or  iron. 

Sheet  Lead. — The  Chinese  make  the  sheets  of  the  tea  chest  lead  in 
the  following  manner: — Two  men  have  cauldrons  of  melted  lead  con- 
stantly ready;  one  sits  beside  a smooth  flat  stone,  several  feet  across,  with 
another  flat  stone  to  wield  when  necessary.  The  other  man  pours  out  a 
quantity  of  the  melted  lead  on  the  stationary  stone,  when  the  moveable 
stone  is  instantly  placed  upon  it,  pressing  it  out  into  a thin  sheet.  They  are 
made  rapidly. 

Improved  Railway  Whistle. — The  Censeur  de  Lyon  proposes  as  an 
improvement  in  railway  whistles  (which,  as  now  made,  stun  passengers 
with  their  frightful  noise,  while  the  driver  of  an  approaching  train  cannot 
hear  them  when  the  wind  is  unfavourable),  to  attach  to  them  by  a swivel 
connection,  a kind  of  speaking-trumpet,  by  the  turning  of  which  the  sound 
can  be  conveyed  in  any  direction,  and  to  a much  greater  distance  than  by 
the  present  mode. 

Wool- washing. — A manufacturer  in  France  has  succeeded  in  reclaiming 
from  waste  and  converting  into  profitable  use  the  greasy  matter  which  is 
first  removed  from  wool  before  it  is  subjected  to  the  ulterior  processes  of 
its  manufacture.  By  the  simple  addition  of  a certain  quantity  of  potash 
and  slacked  lime,  he  obtains  a liquid  like  soft-soap,  which  he  subsequently 
employs  for  semiring  the  fibres  or  threads  of  carded  wool,  thereby  con- 
verting into  pecuniary  gain  a product  which  has  hitherto  been  a private 
inconvenience  and  a public  nuisance. 

New  Wind  Rower. — A machinist  at  Cabotville,  Mass.,  has  just 
erected  a shop  at  that  place,  the  machinery  of  which  is  propelled  by  wind, 
in  a somewhat  novel  "manner.  A large  wheel,  measuring  14  feet  in 
diameter,  furnished  with  wooden  sails,  or  floats,  i3  a,*verpen- 


VARSETIES. 


At  the  present  moment  there  is  a rookery  in  Cbeapside,  and  a cherry- 
tree  growing  on  London  Bridge.  The  rookery  consists  of  two  crows’  nests 
in  the  large  tree  at  the  corner  of  Wood  Street.  The  cherry-tree  is  grow- 
ing in  a chink  of  the  granite  at  the  City  end  of  the  bridge;  it  appears  to  be 
three  years  old. 

A tomtit  is  now  building  its  nest  in  the  cart  of  Mr.  Smith,  carrier  from 
Welton.  Anlaby,  &c.,  who  visits  Hull  regularly  four  days  a week  with  his 
cart.  Notwithstanding  the  long  and  frequent  absences  of  the  embryo 
depository  for  its  young,  this  tiny  bird  waits  with  indomitable  patience,  and 
is  always  ready  to  resume  its  labours  immediately  on  the  return  of  the 
cart  to  Welton. — Hull  Advertiser. 

A Butterfly  Flower. — In  the  gardens  of  San  Joseph  and  its  environs 
is  seen  in  its  greatest  perfection  le  papillon  vegetable,  which  grows  on  a 
species  of  ivy,  entwined  round  a poplar,  or  any  other  tall  tree.  This  blos- 
som is  an  exact  representation  of  a living  butterfly,  but  unfortunately 
there  is  no  method  of  preserving  it,  even  for  a time;  no  sooner  is  it  ga- 
thered than  it  withers  and  falls  to  dust,' — Colonel  Capadose’s  Sixteen 
Years  in  the  West  Indies. 

A Soldier’s  Dog. — Sergent  O’Neill,  of  the  Third  Light  Dragoons, 
writing  home  to  his  friends  from  Ferozepore,  on  the  8th  of  January,  com- 
municates the  fall  of  his  brother  in  the  battle  of  Moodkee,  and  adds: — 
“ He  had  a little  dog  that  was  with  him  through  the  whole  charge;  and 
bis  comrades  in  C troop  came  the  next  day,  and  asked  me  not  to  remove 
it  from  the  troop,  aDd  they  would  respect  it  in  remcmberance  of  him, 
which  I,  of  course,  acceded  to,  and  it  accompanied  them  every  foot  during 
the  next  two  days’  fighting,  and  is  again  safe  and  with  them.” 

The  Scorpion  Eater.— Captain  Kennedy,  during  his  late  travels  in 
Algeria  and  Tunis,  met  with  the  following  remarkable  personage: — 
While  drinking  our  coffee,  we  observed  a boy  who,  leaning  with  folded 
arms  upon  a stick,  watched  every  motion  that  we  made.  The  boy’s  coun- 
tenance was  disgustingly  rcpulsivo,  and  the  vacant  yet  cunning  expression 
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of  his  features — more  those  of  a brute  than  of  a human  being — as  well  as 
the  form  of  his  mis-shapen  head,  stamped  him  as  an  idiot  from  his  birth. 
A tattered  bernous  hung  loosely  on  his  shoulders,  and,  cold  and  wet  as  the 
evening  was,  he  stood  staring  in  at  the  entrance  of  the  tent,  while  the  other 
Arabs,  whom  curiosity  had  at  first  attracted,  gathered  round  the  fire  a 
few  yards  distant.  Knowing  that  the  Arabs  regard  as  saints  madmen  and 
those  whose  intellects  are  affected,  I paid  no  more  attention  to  him,  and  left 
the  tent  for  a few  minutes.  When  I returned,  the  boy  was  still  there, 
fixed  in  the  same  attitude;  and  I was  told  that  he  had  just  made  a display 
of  his  sanctity,  by  holding  in  his  naked  hand  a live  scorpion,  and  then 
eating  it,  without  suffering  in  the  least  from  its  poisonous  sting.  As  he 
was  standing  close  to  the  tent,  there  could  be  no  doubt  but  that  he  per- 
formed the  disgusting  feat  of  devouring  the  reptile;  but  I was  rather  in- 
credulous as  to  the  fact  of  the  sting  not  having  been  removed.  We  were 
discussing  this  point,  when,  guessing  that  he  was  the  object  of  our  conver- 
sation, he  went  away,  and  returned  almost  immediately,  with  another 
scorpion  in  his  hand.  Taking  a piece  of  stick,  I examined  it  most  closely 
in  his  uncovered  hand,  and  perfectly  satisfied  myself  that  it  had  not  been 
deprived  of  its  sting,  or  injured  in  any  way.  The  scorpion  was  of  a tole- 
rable size — upwards  of  two  inches  long— quite  lively,  and  able  to  inflict  a 
very  'painful  wound,  the  effects  of  which  would  be  apparent  almost  in- 
stantly, and  last  for  a considerable  time.  Standing  over  the  boy,  I watched 
him  narrowly,  to  see  that  he  did  not  pinch  off  the  tail  of  the  reptile,  or  play 
any  trick;  but,  half-raising  his  hand  to  his  head,  he  put  his  mouth  to  his 
open  palm,  and  I saw  distinctly  the  scorpion  writhing  between  his  teeth  as 
he  took  it  up,  and  heard  the  crunching  of  its  shelly  covering  as  he  delibe- 
rately chewed  and  then  swallowed  it.  Neither  his  hands  nor  his  mouth 
suffered  in  the  slightest  degree;  and  after  a short  interval  he  produced  and 
ate  another  in  the  same  way,  which  I also  examined.  The  boy,  since  the 
early  period  when  the  infirmity  of  his  mind  became  apparent,  had  been 
brought  up  a member  of  the  religious  sect  of  Aisaoua,  who  claim  the  pri- 
vilege, by  the  special  gift  of  God  to  their  founder,  of  being  proof  against 
the  venom  of  reptiles  and  the  effects  of  fire.  The  present  chief  of  the  sect 
resides  near  Medeah,  and  his  disciples  are  to  be  found  scattered  over  the 
whole  of  Northern  Africa. 
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R.  I.  O.—  Anderson. — Moore. 
— -Ooulthard. — Maria  G. — Coke. 
— Hetlierington. — Khan. — H.  M. 
— Glasson.  — Louisa  K. — Styk. 
— J.  H. — Nunn. — Demosthenes. 
— Poirefils. — Don  Juan. — Olim. 
— G.  R.  H.— Marmion. — Berry. 
— Whinney. — Drib. — Tomlinson. 
— Wainwright. — J.  B. — P.  S.  P. 
— Dunstable. — Cavendish. — R.  S. 
— Jhao, 


Charade.—  The  River  Trent. — Anderson. — Coulthard.— Job. — Thetis. — E.  A.  B.— 
Newton.— Hetherington.— Coke.— J.  W.  C.  B.—Nailsworth.— Ellen  C.— Cantab.— Styk. 
— F.  I.  R. — Rosaline  B. — Louisa  K. — Cleophe. — A Portuguese. — Cornwallis. — Iago. — 
JEneas.— Eland. -Nunn.— Emma  E.— Scott,— Solon.— J.  R.  B.— Demosthenes.— Moore. 
—Poirefils.— Metcalfe. — Don  Juan.— Rosaline  B.— G.  R.  H._ Marmion.— Whinney.— 
—Me  Nicol.— Drib. -Royds.— Clonmel.— MaryL.— Rainger.—  Olim.—  Milo.— Champion. 
—Henry.— A.  D.  B.— Watkins.— H.  M.— Lombard.— P.  S.  P.— Knell.— Garforth.— 
Veritas. 

Geographical  Rebuses.— 1.  Dover.  2.  Poole.  3.  Ware.  4.  Towy.  5.  Forth.  6. 
Don.  7.  Cuba.  8.  Palma. — Coulthard,  3. — Job,  5. — Thetis,  6. — E.  A.  B.,  7. — Coke,  7. 
— Hetherington,  7.— J.  W.  C.  B.,  7.— Monks,  1.— Ptolemy,  3.— Khan,  5.— Nailsworth,  7. 
—Ellen  C.,  7.— Cantab,  2.— F.  I.  R.,  7. -Rosaline  B.,  8.— Chichester,  4 —Louisa  K.,  7.— 
Style,  7.— Humfrey,  6 —Cornwallis,  7,— Eland,  4.— Emma  E , 7.— Welsh,  7.— Scott,  6.— 
Pearson,  7 — J.  R.  B.,  6.— Demosthenes,  1.— Poirefils,  5.— Metcalfe,  5 —Don  Juan,  7.- 
C.  H.  P.,  4. — G.  R.  H-,  7.— Marmion,  8. — Whinney,  7. — Hammelech,  6. — Moore,  8. — 
Me  Nicol,  6.— a.  E.  D.,  6.— Drib,  7.— Royds,  8.— Clonmel,  6.— Berry,  6 — Mary  L , 4.— 
Rainger,  7.— Olim,  7.— Tomlinson,  4.— Milo,  8.— Henry,  7.— A.  D.  B.,  5.— Partridge,  6. 
— Adelphi,  5.— Dunstable,  2.— H.  M.,  7.— Hall,  4.— Lombard  1.— P.  S.  P.,  6.— Knell,  6.— 
Cavendish,  3. — Astrolog,  3.— Galley,  7. — Garforth,  5. 

Names  op  Painters. — 1.  Veronese.  2.  Ferrara.  3.  Rembrandt.  4.  Giorgione.  5 
Corregio.  6.  Tintoretto.  7.  Lancret.  8.  Velasquez.— Hetherington.  3.— J.  W C B 
1.— Monks,  1.— Ptolemy,  1.— Ellen  C , 5.— F.  I R , I.— Louisa  K.,  7.— Styk,  2.— Cleophe’ 
7.— Cornwallis,  5,— Eland,  4.— Emma  E.,  1.— Welsh,  i —Pearson,  4.— Solon,  1.— J.  R.  B 

5. — Demosthenes,  1.— Poirefils,  2.— Don  Juan,  8 — C.  W.  C.,  1.— Marmion,  8.— Whinney 

6. — Hammelech,  1.— Moore,  2.— Me  Nicol,  2.— Q.  E.  D.,  4.— Drib,  1.— Clonmel,  6 — 

Berry,  4.— Mary  L.,  1— Rainger,  3.— Olim,  8— Tomlinson,  7.— Wainwright,  4.— Henry 
1.— A.  D.  B.,  6.— Adelphi,  1.— H.  M.,  5.— Lombard,  5.— P.  S.  P.,  2.— Galley,  2 — 
Garforth,  3.  ’ 

Arithmetical  Questions. — i.  Our  calculators  have  viewed  this  question  in  two  dif- 
ferent  lights  one  party  has  taken  the  whole  weight,  106  pounds;  another,  taking  it  for 
granted  that  Father  and  Son  must  share  the  weight  of  the  pole  alike,  have  deducted  6 
pounds  from  each,  and  used  the  94  only.  But  this  is  changing  the  original  proportion  ; 
for  as  the  whole  weight : one  weight : ; whole  distance ; one  distance. 


1st.— 106  : 13  : : 28  : 3.434  Distance  from  Father. 
106  : 13  : : 7$  : 9.566  „ „ Son. 


2nd.— 94  : 13  : : 22  : 3 042  „ „ Father. 

94  ; 13  : ; 72  : 9.958  „ „ Son. 

1. *L — Moore. — Whinney. — Nailsworth. — J.  R.  B.—  Dixon. — Styk. — Glasson.— Olim  — 
Drib. — Tomlinson. — A.  D.  B. — Veritas.  2nd. — Nunn. — Clonmel. — J.  II. — Wainwright. 
— H.  M. 

2.  Propounder  gives  60.79  Cubic  Inches. — Nailsworth,  60.715. — Moore,  60.828. — Styk, 
208.39. — Whinney,  18.78. —Veritas,  60.78. 

3.  In  55,440  Hours — or  12  Fears,  240  Days — A will  have  made  2,310  Revolutions  ; It , 
2,520;  (7,2,772;  D,  3,080:;  E.  3,465  ; and  E,  3,960.— Jackson. — Glasson — Styk. — Olim. 
— H.  Metcalf. — G.  R.  II. — Whinney. — Marine. — Royds.— Clonmel.— Pearson. — A B.  8. 
— Drib.— Tomlinson. — Henry. — A.  D.B. — H.  M. — Hall. — Dukesfield — P.  S.  P — Veritas. 

Solutions  too  late  to  be  inserted  in  their  proper  place. — T.  P.  L.— W.  H.  Lenton.— Blink. 
—Willie.— T.  Ogden. 


PUZZLE. 

A person  directing  the  attention  of  another  to  a portrait,  said: — 
“That  man’s  father  was  my  father’s  son; 

And  brothers  and  sisters  have  I none.” 


What  relation  was  he  to  the  person  thus  represented? 


ENIGMA. 


My  friend  and  I from  home  did  part ; 
He  had  some  yards  of  me  the  start ; 
We  ran  a hundred  miles  and  more. 
And  yet  he  kept  the  same  before  — 


No  more  or  less,  we  both  agree  ; 

Yet  he  ran  twice  as  fast  as  me. 

Now,  tell  me  how  it  came  to  pass 
That  I no  further  beaten  was  ? Scott. 


CHARADE. 


’Mid  all  the  words  our  tongue  can  boast 
My  first  will  rhyme  with  any; 

My  second,  too,  will  chime  with  most, 

Although  not  rhyme  with  many; 

Its  end  is  found,  though  not  in  sound, 

Much  like  a generation; 

By  letters  shown,  my  whole,  you’ll  own, 

Is  worthy  of  our  nation.  Louisa  K. 


REPRESENTATIVES  OF  THE  TWELVE  TRIBES  OF  ISRAEL. 

1.  A consonant,  three-fourths  of  severe,  and  two  pronouns. 

2.  The  summit,  and  two-fifths  of  blue. 

3.  A shell-fish  transposed,  and  a relation. 

4.  A pronoun  inverted,  and  five-sixths  of  a harbinger. 

5.  To  undermine,  and  five-eighths  of  a white  gum. 

6.  Three-fifths  of  a goddess,  and  four-sixths  of  a day. 

7.  A consonant,  and  four-sixths  of  the  external  form. 

8.  A vowel,  and  a large  door. 

9.  An  article,  two  pronouns,  and  half  a deer. 

10.  A consonant,  and  a musical  instrument,  inverted. 

11.  A preposition,  and  half  an  ancient  river. 

12.  A consonant,  and  the  Latin  for  rough.  Mager. 


ARITHMETICAL  QUESTIONS. 

1.  I purchased  a number  of  horses,  for  which  I paid  in  the  whole  £855. 

The  number  of  pounds  each  horse  cost,  added  to  the  number  of  horses, 
numbered  64.  The  number  of  pounds  each  horse  cost  was  more  than  the 
number  of  horses.  Required  how  many  horses  I bought,  and  the  price  I 
paid  for  each  horse?  W.  M. 

2.  The  arithmetical  mean  between  two  numbers  exceeds  the  geometrical 

by  13,  and  the  geometrical  mean  exceeds  the  harmonical  mean  by  12. 
Find  those  numbers  by  a simple  equation?  W.  W.  R. 

3.  A cylindrical  vessel  is  placed  in  such  a position,  that  the  liquor  just 

covers  one-half  of  the  bottom,  and  rises  up  the  side  126  inches.  What  are 
the  contents  of  the  ungula  in  gallons,  the  diameter  of  the  vessel  beiDg  124 
inches?  Dawson. 


4.  A body  acted  upon  by  gravity  is  projected  perpendicularly  upwards 
with  a given  velocity;  at  the  same  instant  a body  is  let  fall  at  a height 
from  the  earth’s  surface  equal  to  the  height  the  first  body  would  hare 
ascended.  Show  that  the  falling  body  will  travel  a quarter  of  the  distance 
before  it  meets  the  other.  R.  H.  W. 

Astronomical  Question. — Iiannay  and  Dietrichsen’s  Almanack  for  the 
present  year  (1846)  gives  the  sun’s  declination  for  the  1st  of  May  at  15° 
2'  42“  north.  Required  his  altitude,  and  the  time  from  noon  when  he 
will  be  due  east  at  London  and  Edinburgh,  taking  the  latitude  of  London 
at  51°  30',  and  of  Edinburgh  at  55°  57'  20"?  Stiic. 

Financial  Question.-— A client  annually  remits  me  a certain  sum, 
which  I am  instructed  to  invest  in  three  and  one-half  per  cent.  Govern- 
ment stock,  together  with  an  annuity  for  the  same  amount,  payable  to  mo 
by  letter  of  attorney  half-yearly;  the  interest  on  both  of  which,  by  his 
desire,  is  also  invested  as  it  becomes  payable.  Whether  do  I act  more  for 
his  advantage  by  investment  of  a moiety  of  the  remittance  half-yearly,  or 
by  investing  it  as  received;  and  by  investing  the  annuity  as  collected,  or 
annually?  And,  should  the  more  advantageous  mode  of  investing  the 
remittances  differ  from  that  of  the  annuities,  I require  to  know  the  cause? 

W,  G. 


alteration  of  time. 

tfjp  Answers  to  the  preceding  Questions  should  reach  us  either  before  or  by 
the  post  which  arrives  in  London  on  Tuesday  morning,  the  28th  of  April. 
Those  from  Subscribers  in  the  Metropolis  and  its  environs  two  days  earlier , 
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RANDOM  READINGS., 


In  Spring-street,  New  York,  is  the  following  curious  sign: — “Washing 
and  Ironing  and  Going  out  to  Days  works,  done  in  the  back  room.’1 

“ By  the  powers,”  exclaimed  an  Emeralder,  on  hearing  of  a plan  for 
greatly  accelerating  railway  speed,  “ we’ll  soon  get  to  London  and  back 
faster  than  we  can  stay  at  home!” 

In  a pool  across  a road  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  is  stuck  up  a pole, 
having  affixed  to  it  a board,  with  this  inscription: — “Take  notice,  that 
when  the  water  is  over  this  board,  the  road  is  impassable.” 

A bargain  being  about  to  be  made  by  a grocer  for  a large  lot  of  old 
newspapers,  he  inquired,  “Are  there  many  supplements  to  the  lot?” 
“ Why?  what  makes  you  ask  that  question?”  “ Because  these  are  neither 
cut  nor  read,  and  would  make  the  lot  worth  a farthing  a pound  more.” 

It  is  related  by  Miss  Edgeworth,  that  a gentleman,  while  attending  an 
examination  of  a school,  put  some  questions  to  the  pupils  which  were  not 
exactly  the  same  as  found  in  the  book.  After  numerous  ready  answers  to 
their  teacher  on  the  subject  of  geography,  he  asked  one  of  the  pupils  where 
Turkey  was?  she  answered,  rather  hesitatingly,  “ In  the  yard,  with  the 
poultry.” 

A Scotch  nobleman,  seeing  an  old  gardener  of  his  establishment,  with  a 
very  old  patched,  though  not  ragged  coat,  made  some  passing  remark  on 
its  condition.  “ It’s  a varry  gude  coat,”  deliberately  said  the  old  man.  “ I 
can’t  agree  with  you  there,”  said  his  lordship,  or  made  some  equivalent 
remark.  “Ay,  it’s  just  a varry  gude  coat.  It  covers  a contented  spirit, 
and  a body  that  owes  no  man  any  thing;  and  that’s  mair  than  monny  can 
say  of  their  coat.” 

Over  the  garden  fence  of  a ladies’  seminary,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  there  is  painted  in  large  characters: — '■'■Man  Traps  set  on  these 
premises.”  A wag,  who  was  passing,  chalked  beneath  the  notice — “ Vir 
Gins.”  Whereupon  he  wa3  taken  before  a magistrate  by  a police  officer. 
Being  put  upon  his  defence  for  thus  defacing  the  wall  of  a respectable 
establishment,  he  argued  that  Vir  was  the  Latin  for  Man,  and  Gin  the 
English  for  Trap:  ergo,  that  Virgin  was  only  another  word  for  Mantrap. 
— He  was  discharged  with  a caution  against  being  over-witty  in  future. 

An  old  shepherd,  in  one  of  those  outlying  border  parishes  where  there  are 
sometimes  more  quadrupeds  than  bipeds  in  church  on  a Sabbath-day,  was 
a regular  attender,  with  his  old  dog,  at  the  parish-church,  down  to  the 
disruption.  But  at  that  eventful  era  he  quitted  the  Establishment  and 
joined  the  Free  Church.  His  dog,  however,  no  friend  to  newfangled  high  - 
flying notions,  could  by  no  means  be  persuaded  to  change,  but  while  his 
master  trudges  every  Sunday  to  hear  the  minister  of  his  choice,  away  he 
trots  doggedly  to  the  place  and  the  preacher  he  has  been  accustomed  to. — 
Border  Watch. 

A gentleman  travelling  in  New  York  State  overtook  a farmer  dragging 
a lean,  wretched-looking  horned  sheep  along  the  road.  “ Where  are  you 
going  with  that  miserable  animal?”  said  the  traveller.  “I’m  taking  him  to 
the  mutton  mill,  to  have  him  ground  over,”  said  the  farmer.  “The  mutton 
mill!  I never  heard  of  such  a thing.  I will  go  with  you  and  witness  the 
process.”  They  arrived  at  the  mill : — the  poor  sheep  was  thrown  alive  into 
the  hopper,  and  almost  immediately  disappeared.  They'  then  descended  to 
a lower  apartment;  and  in  a few  moments  there  wrere  ejected  from  a spout 
in  the  ceiling  four  quarters  of  excellent  mutton,  two  skins  of  morocco,  a 
fur  hat  of  the  first  quality,  a sheep’s  (head,  handsomely  dressed,  and  two 
elegantly  carved  powder  horns  ! ! ! 

Pens. — The  following  sentiment  was  lately  offered  at  the  agricultural 
festival  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts Success  to  all  Pens!  While  we 
boast  of  our  pig  pen,  our  sheep  pen,  and  our  cow  pen,  let  us  not  forget  the 
pen  of  the  scholar!  It  shall  never  be  said  that  our  cattle  are  better  bred 
than  our  children.” 

An  Economical  Trip. — In  a locality  not  more  than  fifty  miles  from 
Huddersfield,  there  lived  not  long  ago  a couple  of  respectable  individuals, 
apparently  in  the  enjoyment  of  every  comfort  that  commonly  falls  to  the 
wedded  lot  of  the  working  classes.  The  husband  was  kind,  attentive,  and 
domestic,  but  withal  rather  of  a saving  turn  of  mind.  Some  months  ago 
his  wife  was  attacked  with  a serious  illness,  which,  to  the  grief  of  her 
family,  terminated  fatally.  She  had,  however,  one  request  to  make  of  her 
loving  husband:  and  that  was,  that  she  might  be  buried  in  the  beautiful 

churchyard  of  W , situated  in  one  of  our  northern  counties.  At  once 

he  assented,  and  the  poor  creature  died  contented.  On  the  same  evening 
a man  in  his  Sunday  attire  might  have  been  seen  wending  his  way  to  the 
door  of  the  vicarage.  “Please,  sir,  I’m  come  for  a licence.”  “'License, 
John!  you  don’t  require  a license  to  bury  your  wife.”  John  was  abashed 
for  a moment.  “ How  long,  my  good  man,  have  you  lived  together  as  man 
and  wife?”  “Please  sir,  twenty-five  years.  But,  sir,  I thought  of  marry- 
ing Jane- .”  “Marrying  again,  John,  before  you  have  buried  your 

late  wife!”  “Why — yes— please,  sir: — she  requested  to  be  buried  at 

W , and  June  and  me  thought  it  would  be  most  convenient  to  all 

parties  if  we  were  to  get  married  at  once,  and  make  the  same  trip  serve 
for  both  purposes!” 

Game  Laws.—  Game,  according  to  law,  includes  hares,  pheasants,  and  a 
few  others;  but  there  is  an  old  case  of  a hackney-coach  horse  who  died 
game,  or,  at  all  events,  carried  out  the  gallant  resolve  of  Macbeth,  to  “ die 
with  harness  on  his  back.”  No  person  can  kill  game  without  a certificate, 


which  proves  that  he  is  an  individual  of  “ some  mark ;”  but  he  is  neverthe- 
less often  very  wide  of  the  mark  on  these  occasions.  If  the  animals 
shot  at  were  aware  of  this  provision  for  their  security,  they  would  have  the 
right  to  call  upon  the  sportsmen  to  produce  his  certificate  before  proceed- 
ing to  make  game  of  them.  A certificate  must  be  taken  out  annually,  and 
expires  in  July;  but  if  a hare  were  shot  on  the  last  day  of  that  month,  and 
not  to  expire  until  August,  the  certificate  having  expired  before  the  hare, 
a very  nice  question  would  arise  as  to  the  legality  of  killing  him.  The 
landlord  who  lets  his  land,  usually  reserves  the  right  of  killing  the  game, 
the  tenant  having  the  privilege  of  feeding  it.  It  has  been  said  by  Coke, 
that  the  landlord  has  all  the  best  of  the  game,  which  is,  for  the  tenant,  a 
very  losing  one.  The  laws  against  poaching  are  very'  severe,  and  extend 
even  to  the  protection  of  the  eggs  of  birds  of  game;  so  that  poaching  an 
egg  is  highly  criminal.  The  preserving  of  game  is  carried  to  an  extent 
that  is  often  destructive  to  the  tenant : he  is  not  allowed  to  regard  self- 
preservation  as  the  first  law  of  nature,  for  game  preservation  i3  a para- 
mount obligation. — Punch’s  Political  Dictionary. 


THE  CI-DEVANT  BELLE  AND  THE  PORTRAIT-PAINTER. 


A celebrated  French  portrait-painter  had  completed  for  the  recent 
Louvre  exhibition,  the  portrait  of  a lady,  occupying  a brilliant  position  in 
the  world  of  fashion;  and  who  had,  for  a very  considerable  time,  ranked 
among  the  elite  of  the  Parisian  belles.  Unfortunately,  this  species  of  repu- 
tation loses  value  from  long  date.  However,  the  register  of  her  parish  kept 
her  forty  summers  a profound  secret;  the  lady  did  her  best  to  dissimulate 
their  attainment;  and  she  yet  successfully  wielded  a certain  amount  of 
attraction.  Paris  is  the  locale  for  such  resources,  containing  unctions  for 
all  infirmities,  and  wooers  for  all  ages;  and  our  heroine  still  sustained, 
valiantly',  her  pretensions.  In  an  unguarded  moment,  she  rashly  deter- 
mined on  exhibiting  the  result  of  her  cosmetics  at  the  annual  exhibition, 
and  sat  for  her  portrait.  Her  pose  was  everything  that  matured  study 
could  accomplish:  seated  at  her  toilette,  her  arm  gracefully  supported 
upon  the  arm  of  hpr  chair,  she  smiled  towards  her  mirror,  as  if  it  still 
reflected  the  charming  vision  of  twenty  years  gone  by.  Gorgeously 
attired,  with  all  the  aids  procurable  from  velvet,  lace  and  satin,  such 
picturesque  capabilities  inspired  the  painter,  and  he  produced  a faithful 
resemblance.  He  was  wrong.  Whatever  moralists  may  preach,  truth  is 
not  always  a virtue;  nor  “ Honesty  the  best  policy’’ — at  least  in  a portrait- 
painter.  The  lady  was  disgusted ; declared  she  did  not  know  herself  in 
her  image;  and  the  picture  was  left  with  the  unfortunate  painter.  This 
was  shooting  the  artist  with  a double-barrelled  gun — hitting  him,  at  the 
same  time,  slap  in  his  self-love  and  in  his  finances.  His  contempt  for  the 
“ vile  dross”  was  not  sufficient  to  enable  him  quietly  to  sit  down  with  a 
portrait  of  three  thousand  crowns  upon  his  hands,  unpaid  for.  His  imagi- 
nation set  to  work;  a means  for  payment  or  vengeance  presented  itself, 
which  he  put  at  once  into  execution. 

Some  days  previous  to  the  time  appointed  for  receiving  pictures  at  the 
Louvre,  the  lady  was  apprised  by  some  good-natured  friend  that  her 
despised  imago  had  been  decked  with  certain  accessories,  possibly 
compromising  to  her  cherished  position  as  a belle.  She  hastened  to  the 
painter’s  house.  There  was  her  portrait;  there  was  the  countenance,  still 
the  exact  likeness;  but  the  painter  had  removed  the  hair  from  the  temples 
of  his  model,  who  held  in  her  hand  two  bunches  of  ringlets : upon  her 
toilette  were  scattered  numerous  small  bottles,  readably  endorsed  with  the 
words:  blanc  de  ceruse,  rouge  vegetal,  cosmetiqne  pour  eff'acer  les  rides,  eaux 
blondes  pour  teindre  la  chevelure  d la  minute  (white  lead,  vegetable  rouge, 
cosmetic  for  effacing  wrinkles,  dye  water  for  changing  the  hair  to  flaxen 
in  a minute).  Among  this  artillery  might  be  noticed  three  billets  doux,  signed 
by  the  different  Strephons. 

“ This  is  abominable!”  exclaimed  the  lady;  “ a tissue  of  calumnies!” 

“Of  what  do  you  complain,  madame?”  coolly  inquired  the  painter. 
“ Have  you  not,  yourself,  declared  that  this  bore  no  resemblance  to  you? 
You  are  right:  it  is  a fanciful  composition,  and,  as  such,  I shall  present  it 
to  the  public.” 

“ What,  sir!  you  intend  exhibiting  that  picture?” 

“ Certainly,  madame!  I shall  exhibit  it  as  a genre  picture;  as  such,  the 
catalogue  will  describe  it:  its  title  is  La  Coquette  de  quarante-cmq  ans .” 
(The  Coquette  at  forty-five.) 

This  was  the  most  unkind  cut  of  all. 

When  the  lady  had  recovered  sense  and  reason,  both  nearly  sent  about 
their  business  by  this  notification,  she  hastened  to  arrange  matters.  The 
painter  effaced,  under  her  direction,  the  most  villanous  accessories;  and  the 
portrait,  in  its  primitive  state,  was  accepted  and  paid  for  at  the  price 
agreed  upon.  We  do  not  yet  know  whether  this  picture  has  been 
exhibited. — Connoisseur. 


No  Relations,  but  Near  Connections. — The  following  epitaph  is 
said  to  exist  in  Trinity  churchyard,  Cambridge: — , 

Here  lies  John  Dunn,  likewise  Richard  Dunn — - 
They  were  no  relations  at  all, 

Except  that  one  lived  in  Trinity  Parish, 

The  other  in  Trinity  Hall. 

Published  by  George  Biggs,  of  421,  Strand,  London;  to  whom  all 
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BRIDAL  BALLAD. 


The  ring  is  on  my  hand. 

And  the  wreath  is  on  my  brow  ; 
Satins  and  jewels  grand 
Are  all  at  my  command, 

And  I am  happy  now. 

And  my  lord  he  loves  me  well, 

But,  when  first  he  breathed  his  vow, 
I felt  my  bosom  swell — 

For  the  words  rang  like  a knell, 

And  the  voice  seemed  his  who  fell 
In  the  battle  down  the  dell, 

And  who  is  happy  now. 

But  he  spoke  to  re-assurc  me, 

And  he  kissed  my  pallid  brow, 
While  a reverie  came  e’er  me, 

And  to  the  church-yard  bore  me, 


And  I sighed  to  him  before  me, 
Thinking  him  dead  D’Elormie, 

“ Oh,  I ain  happy  now  1” 

And  thus  the  words  were  spoken, 

And  this  the  plighted  vow, 

And,  though  my  faith  be  broken, 

And,  though  my  heart  be  broken, 
Behold  the  golden  token 
That  proves  me  happy  now  ! 

Wouli  God  I could  awaken  ! 

For  I dream  I know  not  how, 

And  my  soul  is  sorely  shaken 
Lest  an  evil  step  be  taken — 

Lest  the  dead  who  is  forsaken 
May  not  be  happy  now. 

Edgar  A.  Poe. 


THE  STORY-TELLER. 


FANNY  D’ARBELLA. — A Venetian  Tale. 


“Fanny!  my  own  Fanny!” 

The  speaker  was  a youth  of  commanding  appearance,  clad  in  the 
Venetian  costume  (for  our  scene  lies  in  Venice,  beautiful  Venice!).  A 
long  slouched  hat  hung  over  hi3  broad  pale  forehead,  yet  it  did  not 
conceal  the  piercing  brilliancy  of  his  dark  eyes.  He  was  speakiDg  with 
impassioned  earnestness,  and  occasionally  drawing  the  fragile  form  of  his 
companion  nearer  to  him,  wrapping  his  cloak  around  her  to  shelter  her 
from  the  night  air. 

If  a face  of  the  most  angelic  beauty,  shaded  by  the  long  lashes  of  a pair 
of  heavenly  blue  eyes,  whose  expression  of  pensive  sadness  almost  melted 
the  beholder  into  tears,  while  the  dimpled  mouth,  half  smiling,  half 
pouting,  conveyed  such  a different  meaning  from  the  other  portion  of  her 
face,  might  have  been  called  beautiful,  surely  Frances  d’Arbella  was 
entitled  to  that  distinction.  Unlike  the  dark-eyed  beauties  of  her  country, 
Frances  was  fair — fair  as  the  moon  on  which  she  had  gazed  for  many  a 
long  night.  Her  hair  was  golden,  absolutely  golden,  and  reached  down  to 
her  feet;  and  then  her  voice!  Its  gentle  melody  floated  upon  the  ear  like 
the  rich  tones  of  a Spanish  guitar  when  heard  at  a distance,  or  the  softer 
breathings  of  an  iEolian  harp,  leaving  the  enraptured  listener  bewildered 
and  astonished;  so  that  many  have  observed,  in  the  language  of  an  old 
dramatist,  “Is  it  a woman  or  an  angel  that  speaks?”  In  short,  she  was 
the  beauty  aDd  the  belle  of  Venice — a rare  model  of  perfection. 

Vincentio  Mortmorenci — for  that  was  the  name  of  her  companion — was 
the  son  of  a noble  family;  but  his  father  had  been  a gambler,  and  all  the 
riches  of  his  once  wealthy  estate  were  swallowed  up  in  the  abyss  of  that 
fearful  vice.  So  that  when  he  died,  and  his  avaricious  creditors  had 
seized  the  last  remaining  dregs  of  his  property,  Vincentio  was  turned  out 
into  the  wide  world  penniless  a nd  a stranger. 

As  every  expense  had  been  lavished  on  his  education,  he  soon  distin- 
guished himself  as  an  artist. 

It  was  in  Venice  he  met  with  the  father  of  Frances,  who  received  him 
into  his  employ,  and  it  was  there  he  first  saw  her — the  beautiful,  the 
beloved.  Suffice  to  say  he  loved,  and  was  beloved  in  return.  He  pro- 
posed for  her  hand;  but  her  father,  whose  ambitious  views  for  his  daughter 
would  not  descend  to  the  penniless  though  high-born  Vincentio,  resolutely 
refused,  naming  at  the  same  time  a dower  so  great,  that  Vincentio 
despaired  of  ever  having  so  enormous  a sum. 

But  his  heart  was  proof  against  fear,  and  day  and  night  he  toiled  with 
unceasing  assiduity.  Still  he  had  only  earned  but  a quarter  of  the 
amount,  and  Giovanni  d’Arbella  was  anxious  for  his  daughter  to  accept 
the  haughty  Count  Olivari;  but  her  love  was  bestowed  on  Vincentio,  and 
she  refused  him  with  dignity,  alleging  as  a reason,  that  she  did  not  wish  to 
marry  yet. 

And  the  gentle  Fanny,  was  she  too,  idle?  No.  The  little  taper  that 
burned  halt  the  night  in  her  chamber  proved  the  contrary.  The  brilliant 
pictures  that  crowned  the  Gallery  of  Arts  at  Venice  proved  the  contrary. 
Her  pale  cheeks  and  drooping  form  proved  the  contrary. 

When  the  inmates  of  the  Palazzo  d’Arbello  were  sunk  in  slumber,  she 
would  steal  out  to  meet  Vincentio,  and  pressed  to  his  faithful  bosom, 
listening  to  his  vows  of  unchangeable  fidelity,  she  forgot  all  the  sorrows  of 


the  past,  and  thought  only  of  the  time  when  they  should  be  joined  to  part 
no  more.  Then  she  would  return  happier  than  ever  to  work — work  on — 
till  her  swimming  brain  should  compel  her  to  retire  to  rest 

It  was  at  the  solemn  hour  of  midnight  that  she  sprang  with  a lighter  step 
than  usual  across  the  garden  to  the  accustomed  rendezvous,  when  a .martial 
footstep  was  heard.  She  listened  attentively;  and  at  the  repetition  of  ihe 
sound  she  uttered  a cry  of  delight,  and  was  clasped  in  the  arms  of  her 
lover. 

“Fanny!  mv  own  Fanny!” 

“ Mio  caro  Vincentio!” 

“Oh,  dearest,  how  late  you  are!  I have  waited  long — so  long— and 
each  moment  seemed  an  hour.” 

“ Nay,  do  not  chide,  love!”  said  Frances,  “ I dared  not  come  before.” 

“1  did  not  chide  thee,  sweet  one.  The  pleasure  of  seeing  you  fully 
compensates  for  all  my  sufferings.  Oh,  Fanny!  my  beloved  Funny!  when 
will  you  be  "mine?  Alas!  many  and  many  a year  must  pass  over  our 
heads  before  it  can  happen.  And  will  you  continue  faithful  to  me  all 
that  time?” 

“ Vincentio!”  exclaimed  Fanny,  in  so  reproachful  a tone  that  ho  knelt 
down,  and  taking  her  hand,  cried,  “Forgive  me,  Fanny!  my  own  sweet 
Fanny!  for  daring  to  harbour  such  a thought.  But  when  I think  that  I 
have  only  a quarter  of  what  your  father  demands,  I fear  that  you  will 
forget  me  in  the  length  of  time  that ” 

“How  much  do  you  want?  Is  this  enough?”  said  she,  interrupting  him 
smilingly,  and  tossing  into  his  hands  a bag  of  notes  and  gold,  over  and 
above  the  required  amount. 

“ Oh,  Fanny,  is  it  possible!  How  did  you  get  this  money?  Has  your 
father  relented,  or  did  you ” 

“Hush!”  whispered  Frances,  putting  her  pretty  little  hand  on  his 
mouth;  “hush!  the  trees  have  ears.  It  is  yours— I give  it  you,”  but  here 
her  voice  faltered,  she  turned  pale,  and  in  spite  of  herself,  fell  fainting  into 
her  lover’s  arms. 

“You  are  ill,  Frances!  My  love,”  cried  he,  “speak  to  mo;  how  pale 
you  look!  Oh,  God!  she’s  fainted!”  and  taking  her  up,  he  carried  her  to 
a cascade,  and  bathing  her  temples  with  water,  she  gradually  recovi  red. 

“I  am  better  now,  Vincentio,”  murmured  she.  “’Twas  only  a passing 
sickness.  Nay,  no  thanks,  dearest — hark!  ’tis  one!  I must  go.  Adieu, 
love,  au  revoir !”  then,  suddenly  starting  from  her  seat,  she  sped  w ith  un- 
usual swiftness  across  the  lawn,  leaving  the  now  happy  Viucentio  to  safely 
reach  his  home,  praying  that  blessings  might  fall  on  the  head  of  his  beau- 
tiful bride. 

It  is  needless  to  inform  our  readers  of  the  surprise  of  old  Giovanni,  when 
Mortmorenci  exhibited  to  him  the  treasure,  and  reminded  him  of  his 
promise.  He  had  now  no  plea  for  refusing;  and  though,  perhaps,  his 
heart  was  against  it,  he  disguised  his  feelings;  the  love  of  money  prevailed, 
and  he  accepted  him  for  his  son-in-law. 

At  that  moment  Fanny  entered  the  room,  looking,  perhaps,  more  beauti- 
ful than  ever.  Vincentio  took  her  hand,  and  leading  her  to  the  feet  of 
d’Arbella,  besought  his  blessing.  “ Fanny,  my  child,”  said  he,  “ Fanny, 
you  know  I always  loved  you — always  studied  you  welfare;  and  when  I 
wished  you  to  marry  the  count,  it  was  your  happiness  that  I thought  of. 
Say,  then,  my  child,  can  you  love  Vincentio?  Will  you  have  him?” 

A modest  blush  was  the  only  answer,  which,  her  father  perceiving, 
added,  “ Take  her,  Vincentio,  she  i3  worthy  of  thy  love.  Bless  ye,  my 
children!  an  old  man's  blessing  on  ye  both!”  He  turned  away,  affected 
almost  to  tears,  and  left  the  lovers  to  themselves. 

The  next  day  all  Venice  was  alive  with  the  preparations  for  the  solemni- 
zation of  the  marriage.  The  houses  were  decorated  with  garlands  of 
flowers,  for  Frances  was  beloved  by  all  the  Venetians,  and  each  was 
anxious  to  testify  his  esteem  for  the  gentle  madonna,  os  they  called  her. 

As  Vincentio  was  born  a count,  now  rich  through  the  means  of  Frances, 
he  assumed  his  forgotten  title;  and  Vincentio,  the  poor  artist,  was  lost  in 
the  young  and  handsome  Count  Mortmorenci.  Accordingly,  Giovanni 
was  determined  to  celebrate  his  nuptials  according  to  his  rank.  All  the 
shops  were  closed,  and  gay  parties  thronged  the  stmts;  while  across  the 
water  floated  the  most  delicious  music  that  ear  ever  heard. 

The  church  of  Our  Lady  was  sprinkled  with  incense  and  strewed  with 
flowers;  and  its  bells,  and  those  ot  the  neighbouring  churches,  were  peal- 
ing merrily,  when  the  fair  being,  in  honour  of  whom  they  rang  so  joyfully, 
awoke.  She  started  at  the  sound.  A faint  recollection  of  what  had 
passed  crowded  her  brain,  and  she  almost  doubted  the  ri  dity;  but  it  was 
true.  She  blushed  deeply,  suffusing,  for  a moment,  her  pale  cheek  with  a 
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crimson  hue.  When,  suddenly,  she  uttered  a slight  cry,  and  pressed  her 
hsnc  to  her  forehead,  as  if  in  pain.  Then,  calling  her  waiting-maid, 
Ui'etta.,  “ borne  water,”  she  cried,  “ I feel  so  ill ; my  brow  burns. 
A .lank  s,  continued  she,  “it  has  much  relieved  me?  Julietta, 'come  hither, 
1 will  tell  thee,  I fear  I shall  die.  Nay,  do  not  weep.  But  there 


Child. 


is  a weight  lies  nere,”  laying  her  band  on  her  bosom,  “ as  if  a clay-cold 
hand  was  pressed  upon  it.  These  late  hours  have  killed  me.  I die  for  the 
love  of  Vincentio! 

I live. 


There’s  no  more  work  from  henceforward,  Julietta,  if 
as  I trust  I shall.” 


“ O lady,  lady,  speak  not  so,”  exclaimed  her  weeping  attendant,  “ and 
this  your  marriage-day  J” 

“Hush,  child!  ’ said  Fanny.  “No  more;  I am  resigned,  be  thou  also. 
Ooitip,  quick!  attire  me,  and  haste  thee!” 

The  cathedral  bell  struck  one  as  Frances,  arrayed  in  all  the  gorgeous 
costume  or  a high-born  bride,  entered  the  room  where  her  intended 
usband  anxiously  awaited  her  arrival.  A burst  of  admiration  pervaded 
t e assembly,  as  with  a dignity  worthy  of  her,  she  advanced  to  her  father, 
ihe  costliness  of  her  dress  excited  the  envy  of  many  a noble  dame,  from 
e splendid  lace  veil  that  floated  like  gossamer  around  her  fairy  form, 
o me  jewey]ed  slipper  that  enclosed  the  prettiest  little  foot  that  ever  was 
see”.  All  was  beautiful,  all  was  costly. 

But  with  greater  brilliancy  than  all  these,  shone  the  lovely  bride.  A 
glow  of  agitation  spread  over  her  usually  pale  face,  and  her  fair  hair  was 
entwined  with  pearls,  while  a wreath  of  orange  blossoms  crowned  her 
marble  forehead.  She  knelt  at  her  father’s  feet,  who  having  blessed  his 
child,  kissed  her  bvow,  then  placed  her  hand  within  Vincentio’s,  who 
shuddered  to  find  that  the  hand  which  met  his  was  deadly  cold.  But  he 
spake  not,  and  the  procession  moved  towards  the  church. 

Groups  of  young  girls  were  stationed  along  the  road,  who  showered 
flowers  on  the  young  bride  as  she  passed  along,  and  many  were  the 
prayers  put  up  for  her  happiness.  But  she  heeded  them  not— her  thoughts- 
Were  fixed  on  another  subject.  As  for  Vincentio,  no  one  wondered  at 
seeing  him  the  happy  husband  of  the  beautiful  girl.  On  the  contrary,  all 
Venice  was  rejoiced  at  it,  for  Pedro  Massenci,  the  master  of  the  Gallery 
of  Arts,  had  published  abroad  the  story  of  their  loves,  and  Fanny’s 
devoted  conduct;  and  each  prophesied  such  nobleness  and  virtue  would 
not  go  without  its  reward.  But  the  procession  had  now  reached  the 
church  of  Our  Lady,  where  the  good  priest  stood  ready  to  receive  them. 

Vincentio  took  her  hand  and  led  her  to  the  altar — a sad  smile  was  on 
her  lips,  and  she  trembled  so  violently,  that  he  thought  she  would  have 
fainted.  They  passed  on.  The  little  boys  waved  their  censers,  and  the 
thrilling  voices  ot  the  choir  resounded  through  the  aisle.  Now,  now  they 
kneel  on  the  altar.  The  old  priest  bends  over  them,  and  pronounces  the 
marriage  prayers.  Then  the  solemn  peal  of  the  organ  breaks  through  the 
stillness — a few  more  prayers,  and  they  were  married. 

Vincentio  started  to  his  feet  in  an  ecstasy  of  joy,  clasping  his  beautiful 
Imde  in  his  arms.  “ Kneel  down,  my  children !”  said  the  half-reproving 
voice  of  the  aged  priest,  “and  receive  my  benediction.”  A half  sigh 
escaped  Fanny  as  she  bent  to  the  command.  Vincentio  surprised,  looked 
at  her,  but  she  was  leaning  forward  over  the  steps  of  the  altar,  and  he 
resumed  his  place.  Then  rose  the  calm,  clear  voice  of  the  priest,  as  he 
besought  Heaven  to  shower  down  blessings  on  them;  and  many  were  the 
tears  shed  that  morn — tears  of  joy;  but  they  were  soon  changed  into 
tears  of  sorrow. 

The  last  blessing  was  pronounced,  and  Vincentio  rose  from  his  knees; 
but  Frances  remained  still.  “ Fanny,  dearest,”  said  he,  raising  her  up, 
“are  you  ill?”  but  she  spoke  not.  Alarmed,  he  lifted  her  veil,  gazed  on 
her  pale  features,  then  uttering  a shriek  of  dismay,  rushed  wildly  out  of 
the  church. 

She  was  dead — she  had  attained  the  object  for  which  she  lived,  and  with 
her  last  breath  she  breathed  a prayer  for  him  she  loved  so  truly.  She  had 
now  changed  a world  of  sorrow  for  one  of  bliss,  where  all  is  joy  and 
pleasure,  there  to  await  his  arrival,  and  then  to  be  united  for  ever.  Poor 
Fanny!  she  died  very  young;  but  it  was  the  will  of  God,  and  her  aged 
father  followed  her  soon  after;  and  scarcely  one  that  witnessed  the  events 
of  that  morning  lived  long.  As  for  Vincentio,  he  was  never  heard  of  more ; 
but  three  years  afterwards  some  Dominican  monks  stated  that  a stranger 
came  and  died  at  their  convent,  and  that  his  last  words  were  “My  Fanny, 
my  Fanny,  I come,  I come!”  M.  J.  B. 


THE  PROFESSOR’S  DAUGHTER.—  A Swedish  Tale. 


The  northern  faubourg  forms  the  most  beautiful  quarter  of  the  city  of 
Stockholm,  and,  in  1820,  one  of  its  most  attractive  mansions  was  that  of 
the  worthy  professor,  Reidsand.  Its  beautiful  proportions  were  well  set  off 
by  an  avenue  of  fine  trees,  whose  verdure  was  perpetual;  a small  brook 
meandered  gracefully  through  the  spacious  garden,  and  a hot-house  of 
chosen  plants  dispensed  a rich  perfume  to  every  passer-by.  Within  the 
house,  all  was  in  perfect  keeping.  Costly  furniture,  a well-selected 
library,  some  old  pictures,  while  the  whole  was  under  the  supervision  of  the 
faithful  Stina,  a Flemish  dame,  who  had  been  the  domestic  of  Madame 
Reidsand’s  mother,  and  who,  in  following  the  fortunes  of  her  young 
mistress,  brought,  with  her  fifty  years’  experience,  that  industry  and 
activity  which  never  tire.  Although  considerably  advanced  in  life,  Stina 
possessed  all  the  vivacity  of  a girl;  and  after  going  on  errands,  scrubbing, 
rubbing,  du3ting,  and  attending  to  the  culinary  department,  she  was  never 
too  weary  to  take  her  place  in  the  parlour  each  evening,  where,  with  her 


spinning-wheel  in  full  progress,  she  could  enjoy  the  society  of  her  master 
and  mistress  and  of  her  pet-child,  the  young  Ebba,  from  whom  she  had  not 
been  separated  a single  day  since  her  birth.  Ebba  was,  indeed,  the  joy  of 
Stina’s  existence;  her  least  word,  ber  most  trifling  gesture,  was  the  subject 
of  constant  admiration;  every  little  whim  was  attended  to,  and  Stina 
would  have  given  ber  her  very  sonl  had  she  been  able  to  do  so. 

Few  there  were  who  would  not  have  been  attracted  by  the  loveliness  of 
the  young  Ebba;  and  as  she  leant  from  her  favourite  window,  her  slight 
form  strongly  defined  in  the  shaded  aperture,  her  bright  face  smiling  out  of 
its  profusion  of  golden  ringlets,  she  might  well  have  been  mistaken  for  one 
of  those  pretty  snirits  who  so  often  figure  in  the  ballads  of  Sweden’s  best 
poet,  Frangen.  Even  in  ber  domestic  routine  of  small  duties,  Ebba  con- 
trived to  mingle  the  poetic  largely  with  the  prosaic.  After  attending  to 
the  flowers  of  the  hot-house  and  garden,  she  assisted  Stina,  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  breakfast;  and  that  finished,  she  plied  ber  needle  industriously 
at  her  mother’s  side,  or  prosecuted  her  various  studies,  until  the  professor’s 
return  from  his  lecture  caused  her  to  fly  and  welcome  him  with  a glad 
shout  and  a loving  kiss.  Then  came  her  time  of  truest  enjoyment.  When 
seated  at  the  piano,  her  young  voice  absolutely  revelled  in  melody  as  she 
sung  one  song  or  ballad  after  another,  with  that  depth  of  expression  yet 
touching  simplicity  which  often  affected  the  learned  professor  even  to 
tears. 

At  the  time  of  her  marriage,  Madame  Reidsand  had  brought  her 
husband  a pret-'y  little  fortune,  and  the  worthy  pair  exercised  such 
prudent  economy  in  the  midst  of  the  tasteful  establishment,  that  they  had 
no  anxiety  respecting  their  daughter’s  future  support;  but  the  mother 
would  often  remark  how  happy  she  felt  that  Ebba  had  no  need  of  forcing 
her  inclinations,  but  might  marry  whoever  she  best  loved. 

It  was  on  one  pleasant  evening,  when  Madame  Reidsand  thus  yielded 
herself  to  these  fancies,  while  Ebba  in  her  anxiety  for  her  father’s  return, 
was  constantly  running  from  the  clock  to  the  avenue,  that  the  professor 
was  seen  slowly  advancing  along  the  grassy  walk,  his  head  bowed  on  his 
breast,  and  bis  whole  appearance  indicating  some  strong  mental  suffering. 
As  his  daughter  flew  to  meet  him,  the  unhappy  father  turned  away,  and 
losing  all  self-command,  burst  into  a passion  of  tears,  till,  at  length,  be- 
coming somewhat  soothed  by  hi3  wife’s  affectionate  solicitude,  he  tried  to 
articulate — “Wife,  we  are  ruined — totally  ruined!” 

For  a single  moment,  Madame  Reidsand  looked  on  her  blooming 
daughter  with  an  expression  of  acute  agony,  but  suddenly  recovering  her- 
self, she  turned  towards  ber  husband,  and  on  inquiring  further,  learned 
that  her  husband’s  brother,  for  whom  he  bad  stood  security,  had  failed  to 
an  immense  amount  and  had  secretly  left  Stockholm,  leaving  his  wife  and 
children  in  the  greatest  misery  and  shame  on  account  of  his  dishonest 
conduct. 

“ What  misery  lies  before  us  1”  exclaimed  Madame  Reidsand,  as  she 
clasped  to  her  bosom  the  young  Ebba,  who,  unable  to  realize  her  change 
of  fortune,  went  from  one  parent  to  another,  vainly  seeking  to  soothe  them 
into  composure  by  her  innocent  caresses. 

“And  what  dishonour!”  murmured  the  professor,  who  gloried  in  the 
honest  name  which  had  been  bequeathed  him  by  his  ancestors,  and  who 
now  saw  that  name  suddenly  tarnished  by  his  brother’s  shameful  conduct. 

M.  Reidsand  was  a man  of  the  nicest  sensibility  and  the  sternest 
integrity;  and  such  was  the  excitement  of  his  mind,  that  a fever  ensued, 
delirium  took  possession  of  his  powerful  intellect,  and  in  spite  of  the  atten- 
tions of  friends  and  the  skill  of  physicians,  he  sank  in  the  course  of  a few 
days  beneath  the  violence  of  his  disease.  And  now  came  the  first  trials  of 
the  once  happy  family,  for  poverty  soon  made  sad  inroads  in  their  broken 
household.  The  hot-house  plants  first  disappeared  from  their  covert, 
picture  after  picture  was  disposed  of,  favourite  pieces  of  furniture  were 
bartered  away  to  strangers,  and,  at  length,  Madame  Reidsand  was  actually 
obliged  to  procure  needlework  for  her  support.  Every  morning  found 
them  seated  at  their  sedentary  employment,  and  even  then  they  were  not 
able  to  meet  the  expenses  of  their  simple  establishment;  since  debts,  at  first 
trifling,  soon  multiplied  into  hydra -heads,  and  in  a few  months  they  were 
compelled  to  quit  their  beloved  home  and  to  take  possession  of  a small 
chamber  in  a retired  quarter  of  Stockholm,  where  the  narrow  streets  were 
hardly  less  noisome  than  many  which  are  now  to  be  found  in  the  most 
wretched  faubourgs  of  Paris. 

Auxious  to  reduce  their  most  trifling  expenditure,  Madame  Reidsand 
sorrowfully  proposed  that  Stina  should  seek  for  other  service;  but  the  faith- 
ful domestic  indignantly  rejected  her  mistress’s  suggestion,  and  while  she 
sought  to  assist  in  every  possible  way,  she  would  not  even  share  their 
frugal  meal,  but  disappeared  each  day  at  a certain  hour  from  the  house; 
and  on  inquiry,  it  was  found  that  she  was  employed  during  that  interval 
as  cook  by  several  poor  labourers,  who  paid  her  for  her  services  in  food 
instead  of  money.  Madame  Reidsand’s  health  soon  sank  beneath  ber 
constant  labours;  she  could  not  resist  the  weight  of  sorrow  and  anxiety 
which  weighed  upon  her  spirits,  and  at  length  she  became  so  feeble  as  to 
be  compelled  to  remain  in  bed.  Sensible  of  her  approaching  end,  she  one 
day,  in  the  absence  of  Ebba,  took  the  opportunity  of  expressing  her  pre- 
sentiments to  the  faithful  Stina. 

“ I feel,”  said  she,  “ that  my  days  are  already  numbered;  but  listen  to  me, 
my  friend,  while  I make  some  arrangements  with  regard  to  my  dear  Ebba, 
who,  in  the  bloom  of  her  youth  and  beauty,  will  soon  stand  alone  and  un- 
protected in  the  world,  unless  you  will  fill  a mother’s  place  to  her,  Stina.” 
The  weeping  domestic  signified  her  willingness  by  a mute  gesture,  for 
her  grief  would  not  allow  any  utterance,  and  then  the  dying  lady  con- 
tinued her  directions 
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“ A few  days  since  T received  a small  sum  from  my  brother-in-law 
which  will  support  you  both,  with  frugality,  through  the  next  year.  How- 
ever, trust  not  to  such  poor  help,  Stina,  but  as  as  soon  possible  after  my 
death,  you  must  accompany  my  daughter  to  Dresden,  with  a letter  from 
myself,  which  you  will  deliver  to  Ernest  Hoffman,  a counsellor  residing 
in  that  city,  and  the  intimate  friend  of  my  deceased  husband.  Should  he 
give  you  an  encouraging  answer  with  regard  to  the  project,  which  I will 
there  unfold,  you  must  urge  Ebha  to  prosecute  the  studies  which  the 
counsellor  will  point  out,  and  to  follow  faithfully  all  his  directions.  If  he 
does  not  approve,  however,  of  my  hint,  mv  last  hopes  are  futile,  and  I can 
but  intrust  my  poor  child  to  the  mercy  of  a protecting  God.” 

Some  days  elapsed  after  this  conversation,  and  each  one  found  Madame 
Beidsand  more  feeble  and  emaciated;  till  one  morning,  as  Ebba  slept 
peacefully  at  her  side,  she  bade  Stina  approach,  and  delivered  to  her  a 
letter  for  the  Counsellor  Hoffman,  along  with  one  to  her  daughter,  in  which 
she  explained  her  ardent  wishes  with  regard  to  her  future  career.  Then 
extending  her  arms  towards  the  slumbering  girl,  she  blessed  her  with  all 
the  fervour  of  maternal  love;  and  turning  to  Stina,  laid  her  cold  hand  in 
hers,  murmuring — “ Be  to  her  as  a mother.  Ebba,  dear  child,  Heaven 
guard  you!”  and  then,  with  a long-drawn  sigh,  fell  back  fainting  on  her 
pillow. 

When  Ebba  awoke  from  her  long  nap,  what  was  her  distress  on  seeing 
her  beloved  parent’s  corpse  lying  decently  prepared  for  burial,  while  the 
weeping  servant  prayed  fervently  at  the  side  of  the  couch ! 

A few  days  after  the  humble  burial,  Stina  set  off  with  her  charge  for 
Dresdeu,  and  during  the  long  and  fatiguing  journey,  nothing  could  exceed 
the  care  with  which  she  watched  over  the  young  Ebba;  and  on  reaching 
the  city,  her  first  thought,  after  procuring  cheap  lodgings,  was  to  proceed 
to  the  house  of  the  Counsellor  Hoffman,  the  direction  to  which  was 
willingly  given  by  their  kind-hearted  landlady.  On  reaching  his  dwelling, 
the  door  was  opened  by  an  old  servant,  who,  inviting  them  to  enter, 
conducted  them  into  a parlour  where  reigned  the  most  striking  disorder. 
In  the  middle  of  the  apartment  stood  a piano,  while  p£le-mele  on  every  side 
were  to  be  seen  books,  empty  bottles,  rude  models  for  statuary,  half- 
finished  pictures,  and  scattered  papers.  A large  cat  was  the  only  occupant 
of  the  apartment,  and  at  the  sight  of  the  two  strangers,  it  sought  to  make 
its  escape  through  the  door,  by  which  a queer-looking  little  man  now 
entered,  completely  enveloped  in  a loose  great  coat.  He  took  from  Ebba’s 
trembling  hand  the  letter  which  she  now  presented  him,  and  glancing  at 
its  contents,  exclaimed — “The  worthy  professor  dead;  and  his  good  wife, 
too!  Welcome  then,  child,  to  my  house.  Your  mother  was  right  when 
she  entrusted  you  to  my  care,  for  I can  never  forget  the  favours  which  I 
received  from  your  parents  when  I myself  was  in  indigent  circumstances. 
Come,  child,  come;  let  us  have  some  music  at  once;”  and  with  these  words 
he  took  his  seat  at  the  piano,  chose  a piece,  placed  it  on  the  music  desk, 
and  animatedly  struck  the  keys.  Ebba  gazed  upon  him  with  an  expression 
of  sorrow  and  alarm,  and  seemed  inclined  to  shrink  from  this  early  essay; 
but  the  little  man  grew  impatient,  and  exclaimed — “What,  such  an  excel- 
lent musician,  and  yet  not  able  to  sing  at  first  sight?  You  can?  Ah, 
well,  here  is  a piece  composed  by  my  friend  Weber;  so  make  haste;  don’t 
be  frightened,  but  begin  immediately.” 

The  agitated  Ebba  made  several  attempts  before  she  could  command  her 
voice  entirely;  but  scarcely  had  she  sung  through  the  first  line  of  the  reci- 
tative when  Hoffmann  interrupted  bpr  with  a loud  cry  of  joy;  and  yielding 
to  that  singularity  which  regulated  all  his  movements,  he  ran  towards  the 
door  which  opened  into  the  next  apartment,  vociferating  loudly,  “Jean 
Paul  Richter!  Karl  Weber!  make  haste — both  of  you!  Come  in!” 

At  this  summons  the  two  friends  hastened  into  the  parlour;  and  taking 
his  seat  once  more  at  the  piano,  Hoffman  recommenced  playing;  while,  at 
his  bidding,  Ebba  exerted  herself  to  please  in  the  vocal  department;  and 
such  was  her  success,  that  she  was  often  interrupted  by  the  expressions  of 
delight  and  admiration  which  burst  from  the  great  musician  and  the  illus- 
trious author. 

“Ah!”  exclaimed  Jean  Paul,  as  he  clasped  his  hands  in  ecstacy  together, 
“ never  have  I heard  such  sounds  from  any  human  voice.  She  is  surely 
an  angel,  and  not  a mortal!”  While  Weber,  on  his  part,  advanced  to- 
wards her,  and  remarked,  with  that  melancholy  smile  which  was  so  pecu- 
liar to  him,  “ Lady,  you  sing  admirably.”  And  as  Ebba  turned  timidly 
from-one  to  the  other  Hoffman  cried  out,  “ A great  singer!  Yes,  she  will 
be  the  first  in  Germany.  Three  months’  practice,  and  you  shall  make 
your  public  debut,  child.  Weber  shall  be  your  singing-master,  and  I will 
teach  you  declamation.’’ 

“And  what  do  you  anticipate?”  asked  Stina,  in  a tone  of  doubtful 
inquiry. 

“What  do  I anticipate?  Why,  then,  my  old  friend,  come  fortune  and 
glory.  Ah,  I see  you  do  not  yet  comprehend ; but  the  delight  of  the  public 
and  the  gold  of  the  stage-director  will  soon  make  matters  clear.” 

“ I will  write  a short  opera  expressly  for  her,”  said  Jean  Paul,  ani- 
matedly. 

“ And  I will  compose  the  music  for  it,”  added  Weber,  modestly. 

“ What  subject  will  you  choose?”  inquired  the  energetic  Hoffman. 

“ What  think  you  of  Oberon  for  this  Titania?”  whispered  the  poet. 

“ Capital!”  rejoined  his  friend. 

Neighbours  are  blessings.  Notwithstanding  the  brilliant  hopes  with 
which  Hoffman  encouraged  the  talented  orphan,  she  still,  by  Stina’s  good 
counsel,  continued  in  the  obscure  hotel  where  they  had  first  chosen  their 
abode,  and  where  one  small  chamber,  with  a smaller  ante- room,  served  for 
their  accommodation.  A fine  piano  occupied  nearly  half  its  space;  and 


here,  shut  out  from  the  bustle  of  the  world,  Ebba  gave  her  whole  time  to 
her  particular  studies,  without  giving  access  to  any  visitors  excepCHofl- 
man,  who  gave  her  lessons  at  his  own  house,  and,  therefore,  came  but 
occasionally;  and  Weber,  who,  notwithstanding  his  weak  state  of  health, 
appeared  every  day,  so  anxious  was  he  that  she  should  make  her  debnt  at 
an  early  period.  And  possessing  a decided  passion  for  music,  along  with 
the  highest  natural  gifts,  Ebba  was  little  dependent  on  the  assistance  of 
art;  but,  at.  the  end  of  two  months,  was  quite  ready  to  appear  on  the  stage, 
as  her  mother’s  letter  advised,  although,  owing  to  Weber’s  ill-health,  tho 
Oberon  was  not  ready  for  her  debut,  as  first  proposed. 

One  evening,  as  Ebba  and  her  nurse  returned  from  a short  walk,  they 
met  a stranger  on  the  common  staircase,  who  ascended  with  them  to  tho 
highest  story,  and  entered  the  apartment  exactly  opposite  their  own.  Stina 
had  before  observed  the  lady  as  3he  left  her  room  every  morning  at  early 
dawn,  and  returned  by  breakfast-time  with  a bundle  of  what  seemed  to  bo 
needlework,  till,  interested  by  her  apparent  destitution,  she  made  some  kind 
advances,  and  so  won  on  the  stranger’s  confidence,  that  she  at  length  asked 
whether  they  wished  to  give  out  work,  offering  her  own  services  for  its  per- 
formance. 

“ It  matters  not  what  return  you  make  me,”  said  she,  “ for  I am  very 
poor;  and  if  you  cannot  afford  money,  I will  take  food  instead.” 

Stina’s  warm  heart  was  deeply  moved  by  her  modest  request,  and  she 
immediately  introduced  her  to  her  young  mistress,  who,  attracted  by  her 
apparent  good-breeding,  invited  her  to  remain  to  breakfast;  and  so  sought 
to  amuse  and  interest  her  mind,  that  for  a brief  space  she  seemed  to  forget 
her  secret  sorrows.  The  lady  was  about  thirty  years  of  age;  and  although 
dreadfully  disfigured  by  small-pox,her  face  still  wore  the  remnants  of  former 
beauty;  while  her  conversation,  although  carried  on  in  the  German  lan- 
guage, revealed  a soft  Italian  accent.  Her  manners  showed  education, 
and  an  acquaintance  with  the  world;  and  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that 
poverty  had  not  affected  the  active  mind  along  with  the  emaciated  body. 

“ Now,  pray,  come  and  dine  with  us  to-day,”  pleaded  Ebba  as  she  rose 
to  depart.  “ We  sit  down  exactly  at  six;  and  you  mu9t  not  disappoint  us 
by  a refusal.” 

Affected  by  the  maiden’s  gentle  goodness,  the  lady  took  Ebba’s  hand  in 
both  of  hers,  and  sought  to  give  expression  to  her  gratitude;  but,  with  a 
hearty  embrace,  Ebba  exclaimed,  “ Ah,  I know  well  what  it  is  to  be  poor; 
but  now  that  better  days  are  in  store  for  me.  let  us  enjoy  them  together.” 

“ My  good  days  are  all  gone,”  said  her  companion,  sadly.  “ I have  no- 
thing more  to  hope  for  in  this  dark  world.”  And  Theresa — for  that  was 
the  stranger’s  name — smiled  at  first  as  she  spoke;  and  then,  as  if  overcome 
by  some  sudden  emotion,  withdrew  to  the  window;  while  Ebba’s  young 
heart  beat  with  sympathy  and  solicitude  as  she  saw  the  big  tears  course 
one  another  down  her  pale  cheeks.  Such  was  Theresa’s  reserve,  that  it 
required  constant  solicitation  and  frequent  invi  tations  to  draw  her  from  the 
seclusion  of  her  own  chamber,  and  nought  but  Ebba’s  sweetness  and 
delicacy  of  deportment  could  have  won  her  en  ire  confidence. 

Impatient  for  the  maiden’s  debut,  the  good  Hoffman  would  not  wait  for 
Weber’s  promised  composition,  but  searching  among  the  published  collec- 
tion, he  at  length  determined  that  the  character  of  Zerlina,  in  Dm 
Giovanni.,  would  be  exactly  suited  to  the  fair  and  pretty  Swede:  and  ne 
himself  instructed  her  in  her  part  of  that  -splendid  poem  by  Mozart — a 
part  which  she  acquired  in  a few  lessons. 

“The  next  part  regards  costume,”  observed  Hoffman,  as  they  sat 
together  one  evening;  “ and  as  you  are  your  own  mantua-maker,  I w:ll 
furnish  you  with  gold  for  the  purchase  of  the  stuff,  which  you  must  cut  out 
from  the  rough  sketch  which  I will  now  prepare;”  and  taking  his  seat  at 
the  table,  he  called  for  pencil  and  paper,  sketched  Zerlina’s  dress  in  a tew 
moments,  designated  the  colours,  placed  six  pieces  of  gold  on  the  piar.o, 
and  then,  with  a “ Sure  and  be  ready  by  the  next  Thursday,”  abruptly  left 
the  apartment. 

Ebba  remained  perfectly  motionless,  so  bewildered  was  she  by  the 
conflicting  emotions  of  joy  and  fear.  Only  two  days,  and  her  fate  would 
be  decided!  What  an  agitating  thought!  Renown  and  riches,  or  disgrace 
and  poverty — for  so  Hoffman  had  marked  out  the  two  extremes.  “ And 
not  even  poverty  with  resignation,”  thought  she,  “ but  that  poverty  which 
my  own  efforts  might  have  warded  off.”  With  her  brow  burning  with 
fever,  agitated  and  alarmed,  she  once  more  approached  the  piano,  with  the 
intention  of  trying  her  part:  but  her  nervous  fingers  absolutely  refused  to 
do  their  duty,  and  the  keys  hardly  returned  the  least  sound  to  her  feeble 
touch.  Just  then  Theresa  entered  tho  apartment.  “ Ah,  dear  child,”  she 
exclaimed,  “you  mu3t  summon  more  courage  and  resolution  if  you  hope 
to  succeed.  Once  yield  to  fear,  and  everything  is  lost;  but  repress  it  now, 
and  your  heart  will  not  probably  fail  in  the  hour  of  need.  Come  now,  dear 
Ebba,  be  composed;  I will  play  the  piece  and  you  must  sing  it  for  me,”  she 
soothingly  added,  as,  taking  her  seat  at  the  piano,  she  touched  the  keys 
with  such  masterly  execution,  that  Ebba  cried  out,  delightedly — “What  an 
excellent  musician  you  are!  Why,  dear  lady,  have  you  never  offered  to 
accompany  me  before?” 

“ Because  I am  bound  by  a solemn  vow  never  again  to  touch  these  keys 
for  my  own  gratification,  and  in  doing  so  now  I only  repay  you  in  a small 
degree  for  the  kindness  which  has  shed  a gleam  of  sunshine  over  my  dark 
and  clouded  pathway  of  existence.  But  away  with  explanations,”  she 
added,  with  apparent  effort.  “ Come,  make  haste  to  sing  this  part,  which 
belongs  to  the  Zerlina.  I have  often  heard  it  from  the  lips  of  Donna 
Flores,  in  Naples,  whose  chef-d'ceuvrc  it  was;  and  perhaps  I can  afford 
you  some  hints  touching  her  manner  of  performing  it  ” 

Thanks  to  Theresa’s  good  counsel  and  fine  taste,  Ebba  made  such 
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improvement  in  its  execution,  that  at  Hoffman’s  next  lesson  he  could  not 
sufficiently  express  his  delight  at  the  success  of  his  pupil. 

On  her  return  home  the  following  day,  Stina  found  Theresa  busily 
engaged  in  sewing  on  the  Zerlina’s  dress;  and  when  it  was  finished, 
nothing  could  Ebba’s  childish  delight  as  she  stood  before  the  mirror  clad 
in  her  rich  orange  petticoat  and  black  velvet  corsages,  while  Theresa, 
overcome  byjsome  sudden  emotion,  turned  hastily  away,  and  sought  to 
conceal  her  gushing  tears. 

At  length  the  momentous  day  arived,  and  at  an  early  hour  Ebba  softly 
tapped  at  her  friend’s  door,  and  inquired  whether  she  would  accompany 
her  to  prayers  in  the  neighbouring  chapel. 

“ Yes,  dear  Ebba,  you  shall  have  my  most  fervent  supplications  this 
day,”  she  exclaimed,  as  she  joined  the  maiden  and  the  anxious  Stina. 
“ W ell  may  I plead  God’s  guidance  on  one  who  is  about  to  enter  on  a 
fearful  career,  careless  of  its  perils,  unconscious  of  its  disappointments. 
Nay,  now,  my  child,  do  not  regard  my  gloomy  words,  for  I am  sick  this 
morning,”  she  added,  as  she  marked  the  shade  that  passed  over  the 
maiden's  cheerful  brow;  and  hastening  down  the  stairs,  she  accompanied 
them  to  the  neighbouring  chapel,  where,  absorbed  m her  supplications  for 
ihe  sake  of  the  young  orphan,  the  kind-hearted  Theresa  was  the  last  to 
rise  from  her  kneeling  position. 

On  leaving  the  church,  Ebba  clung  affectionately  to  her  friend’s  arm, 
saying — “ You  most  not  leave  me  to-day,  dear  Theresa;  you  must  even 
accompany  me  to  the  theatre  this  evening,  and  by^  your  good  presence 
cheer  me  on  to  success.” 

“I  accompany  you?”  cried  her  friend,  starting  back  as  if  struck  by 
some  sudden  terror.  “I  cannot  witness  your  success.  No — no;  I will 
not  go; — you  must  not  require  such  a sacrifice  from  me.”  And  so  saying, 
she  drew  her  arm  from  the  clasp  of  the  affectionate  girl.  Ebba  burst  into 
tears  of  disappointment,  and,  as  if  moved  by  her  distress,  Theresa 
suddenly  approached,  and  murmured,  after  a moment’s  space — “ Forgive 
me,  dear  child! — beloved  Ebba,  forgive  me!  My  resolution  is  taken,  and 
I will  not  yield  to  any  selfish  suggestions.  This  day  I have  prayed  for 
you  with  a fervour  which  I have  not  known  for  many  years;  now  I feel 
that  Heaven  will  grant  me  strength  for  the  effort,  and  I promise  to  accom- 
pany you.” 

Theresa  kept  her  word,  and  actually  accompanied  Ebba  to  the  theatre,' 
where  she  not  only  dressed  her  in  the  costume  of  the  Zerlina,  but  even 
followed  her  to  the  side  scenes  with  encouragement  and  sympathy,  till, 
when  her  young  friend  appeared  on  the  stage,  she  cou’d  no  longer  repress 
her  deep  anxiety,  hut  covered  her  face  with  her  ha  id,  and  sank  half- 
fainting  on  her  chair.  Soon  the  enthusiastic  plaudits  of  the  audience, 
mingled  with  their  shouts  of  congratulation,  aroused  her  from  her  painful 
stupor,  and  she  looked  up  to  meet  the  embrace  of  the  young  and  excited 
debutante,  who  left  the  stage  in  the  moment  cf  her  complete  success. 
Never  had  Dresden  smiled  on  a more  beautiful  creature— never  had  it 
stened  to  a sweeter  or  more  touching  voice.  The  whole  corps  pressed 
around  to  offer  their  congratulation ; Hoffman  clasped  her  delightedly  in 
is  arms.  Weber,  with  wet  eyes,  exclaimed,  “ You  have  restored  me  to 
health — I am  well  again.  1 will  immediately'  finish  the  Oberon.”  While, 
carried  away  as  by  a sort  of  delicious  frenzy,  Jean  Paul  threw  himself  at 
her  feet,  and  exclaimed,  passionately,  “ Lady,  your  music  carried  me  to 
the  heaven  from  whence  yotr  came!”  Many  of  the  artists  and  distin- 
guished citizens  of  Dresden  hastened  to  do  homage  to  the  talented 
maiden,  and  Ebba  might  have  been  too  much  carried  away  by  her  success, 
if,  just  then,  in  the  very  moment  of  adulation  and  caresses,  an  icy  hand 
had  not  clasped  hers  with  a pressure  as  if  of  warning.  Ebba  turned 
round,  and  met  the  fixed  gaze  of  Theresa,  pale  as  was  Burger’s  Leonore, 
when  borne  away  by  her  spectre  bridegroom. 

“ Beware,  Ebba!”  she  whispered;  “you  are  breathing  the  air  of  con- 
tagion; the  cup  of  poison  is  at  your  very  lip.  Let  your  voice  only  fail  to 
do  its  duty,  and  this  crowd  of  admirers  who  now  worship  you  as  an  angel, 
Vill  neglect,  ay,  totally  desert  you.  Beloved  child,  I bid  you  beware!”  and 
throwing  her  shawl  around  Ebba,  she  drew  her  into  a private  box,  where 
sat  the  faithful  Stina,  almost  overcome  by  the  complete  success  of  her 
be!  eyed  charge. 

“Joy,  joy!  dear  Stina!’’  exclaimed  the  excited  girl,  as,  throwing  her 
orms  around  her  nurse’s  neck,  she  sobbed  aloud  in  her  excess  of  happiness. 
“Ah,  my  mother  was  quite  right;  I feel  that  she  pointed  out  to  me  my 
true  career.” 

“Stina,”  interrupted  Theresa,  “ watch  over  this  dear  girl  in  her  hour  of 
delirium.  I charge  you,  as  you  value  your  soul’s  health,  watch  over  her, 
Irr  her  hour  of  peril  is  at  hand.” 

Just  then,  Ebba  was  summoned  again  for  her  part  on  the  stage,  and 
once  more  the  theatre  rang  with  the  deafening  applause  of  the  delighted 
public,  till,  when  the  curtain  fell  and  she  hastened  to  resume  her  simple 
dress,  what  was  her  surprise  to  find  a handsome  cashmere  in  its  stead, 
while  at  the  door  stood  the  happy  Hoffman,  ready  to  conduct  her  to  a 
nandsome  carriage.  As  he  led  her  along  the  gallery,  he  whispered  kindly 
in  her  ear,  “ Dear  child,  I will  see  you  safe  to  your  proper  home — for  the 
poor  attic  is  no  longer  yours!”  and  before  she  could  prefer  any  remon- 
strance, the  carriage  rolled  rapidly  over  the  paved  streets,  and  stopping  at 
a handsome  hotel,  her  friend  sprang  out,  and  led  the.  astonished  Ebba  into 
a large  and  splendid  apartment. 

“ Where  am  1?”  she  hurriedly  inquired— “ say,  dear  friend,  where  am  I?” 

“In  your  own  house,”  dear  prima  donna,”  answered  the  smiling  Hoff- 
man, as  he  rubbed  his  hands  in  exultation  together. 

“It  cannot  be!”  was  her  doubting  reply 


“Yes,  indeed,  it  is  yours  entirely;  and  I have  but  one  request  to  make 
in  return.” 

“ What  is  that?” 

“ That  you  will  place  your  signature  at  the  bottom  of  this  three  years’ 
engagement  to  the  theatre,  an  engagement  which  ensures  you  the  hand- 
some sum  of  one  thousand  ducats  per  month!”  and  then,  with  a hearty 
embrace,  the  good  old  man  bid  adieu  to  the  happy  Ebba,  who  spent  the 
whole  night  in  trying  to  realise  her  exceeding  good  fortune. 

The  fame  of  the  prima  donna  increased  with  every  day;  visitors  from 
all  parts  of  Germany  hastened  to  Dresden  to  listen  to  her  delicious  voice 
and,  perfectly  at  ease  in  her  new  position,  the  talented  maiden  made  the 
most  generous  use  of  her  fortune  and  her  fame.  The  elite  of  Dresden  daily 
sought  an  introduction  through  her  friend  Hoffman,  and  her  elegant 
manners  and  cultivated  mind  soon  won  an  equal  share  of  admiration  with 
her  dramatic  talents  and  her  .exquisite  voice.  In  the  midst  of  her  good 
fortune,  Ebba  still  remained  true  to  the  poor  Theresa,  and  even  besought 
her  to  occupy  a chamber  in  her  hotel — an  offer,  however,  which  the 
Italian  resolutely  refused.  She  chose  those  early  morning  hours,  when 
she  might  meet  the  young  Swede  uninterrupted  by  any  other  visitors;  she 
gave  the  most  judicious  advice  with  regard  to  the  parts  of  the  drama  in 
which  she  was  to  appear;  and,  above  all,  she  sought,  by  adroit  questionings 
and  tender  watchfulness,  to  discover  whether  Ebba’s  warm  heart  still 
remained  untouched  amid  the  love  and  adulation  which  were  lavished  upon 
her  from  every  side. 

One  morning,  when  Theresa,  in  her  friendly  way,  entered  without 
rapping,  she  fouud  Ebba  busily  engaged  in  reading  a note,  which  she 
blushingly  thrust  into  her  bosom,  as  her  friend  entered. 

“Ebba,”  said  Theresa,  with  deep  solemnity,  as  she  retained  the  girl’s 
trembling  hand  in  hers,  “ remember,  your  mother  may  now  be  watching 
you  from  her  celestial  home — even  now  she  may  be  conscious  of  the  need 
you  have  of  her  protection.” 

“ My  secrets  are  my  own,”  said  the  maiden,  petulantly.  “ What  right 
have  you  to  interfere?” 

“ Poor  child,  I am  not  angry  with  you,”  replied  Theresa,  soothingly. 
“ I have  indeed  no  right  to  inquire  into  your  heart’s  secrets ; but  for  the 
sake  of  your  dead  parents,  for  your  talents  and  your  fame,  do  not  hide 
from  me,  your  best  friend,  this  agitating,  perhaps  fatal  secret.” 

Half  unwillingly,  and  yet  resolutely,  the  blushing  Ebba  placed  the  note 
in  her  friend’s  extended  hand ; but  hardly  had  Theresa  observed  the  signa- 
ture, when,  growing  deadly  pale,  she  feebly  exclaimed,  “ God  has  sent  me 
to  save  you  from  great  peril!  Ebba,  the  Count  de  Karu  requests  an  inter- 
view; he  waits  you  in  the  drawing-room — invite  him  here  immediately; 
and  hastily  adding  the  single  word  “ Come,”  at  the  bottom  of  the  note 
she  rang  the  bell,  gave  it  to  the  servant  who  just  then  entered,  and  then, 
threw  herself  in  a chair,  while  Ebba  regarded  her  with  looks  of  speechless 
surprise. 

“ My  God,  grant  me  strength  to  bear  this  last  trial  which  thou  hast 
pleased  to  lay  upon  me,”  murmured  the  unhappy  woman,  as,  suddenly 
springing  up,  she  paced  hurriedly  up  and  down  the  spacious  chamber. 
“ And  yet,  how  willingly  will  I suffer  if  this  child  can  but  be  rescued  from 
the  dark  fate  which,  during  so  many  years,  has  bowed  me  to  the  very 
earth.  Ebba,  dear  Ebba,  this  man  deceives  you  when  he  speah3  of  love; 
when  he  promises  you  happiness,  he  does  but  utter  a foul  falsehood.  Like 
one  of  those  evil  spirits  whom  you  read  of  in  your  old  Swedish  chronicles, 
he  will  make  prey  of  your  beauty,  your  talents,  and  your  glory.  Ebba,  dear 
Ebba,  Heaven  has  indeed  marked  me  out  for  your  deliverer.” 

While  she  was  yet  speaking,  the  Count  de  Kara  entered  the  apartment, 
and  at  the  first  glance  at  Theresa,  his  smiling  face  became  clouded,  and  be 
drew  back  with  an  expression  of  alarm.  But  placing  herself  between  him 
and  the  half-open  door,  Theresa  turned  to  Ebba,  exclaiming,  “ See  how  he 
grows  pale  before  me— the  strong  man  before  the  feeble  woman!  But  well 
may  he  tremble,  when  he  recalls  his  past  career.  Ten  years  ago,  and 
Vienna  echoed  with  the  praises  of  a young  songstress  as  fair,  as  talented, 
as  innocent  as  you  are.  Ebba,  yonder  man  breathed  love  into  her  ear, 
and  she  willingly  believed  his  honeyed  words.  For  his  sake,  she  gave  up 
all — her  fame,  her  talents,  and  her  beauty — all,  all  became  his.  Suddenly 
he  sickened  with  that  most  horrible  of  all  diseases  — small-pox,  and 
regardless  of  her  danger,  she  watched  his  bed  of  suffering;  day  after  day 
she  soothed  his  fretfulness  into  patience,  and  night  after  night  she 
administered  the  medicines  by  which  alone  his  life  was  saved.  But,  alas! 
the  contagion  soon  seized  upon  her  as  its  prey;  and,  extended  upon  a bed 
of  torture,  she  lay  through  long  weeks,  without  a friend  to  comfort  her — • 
ay,  not  even  yonder  mao,  for  whose  unworthy  sake  she  had  overcome  her 
feelings  of  natural  dread  and  aversion.  At  length  she  recovered,  but  with 
the  entire  loss  of  her  beauty  Sind  her  voice — for  both  had  been  destroyed 
by  that  terrible  disease.  Worse  than  all,  he  openly  declared  his  indiffer- 
ence— he  even  taunted  her  with  her  change  of  features,  her  despair,  and 
her  destitution;  till,  overcome  by  shame,  disappointment,  misery,  hunger, 
she  had  almost  learned  to  hate  her  kind,  when  one  heart  proffered  her  its 
sympathy  and  won  her  to  her  better  self  ere  the  sacrifice  was  complete. 
That  heart  was  yours,  dear  Ebba — that  wretched  victim  was  myself!” 

Ebba  sobbed  aloud  with  grief  and  sympathy,  while  the  brow-beaten, 
count  sought  to  effect  a retreat. 

“And  now  begone,  sir,”  said  Theresa,  in' lofty  tones.  For  this  once  you 
have  been  baffled.  Away — begone!”  and  cowering  with  confusion  and 
indignation,  the  wily  count  obeyed  her  command,  and  retired  from  the 
apartment. 

“ Dear  child!”  exclaimed  Theresa  as  she  pressed  the  sobbing  girl  to  her 
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bosom,  “give  your  affections  to  art  aloDe.  In  it  you  will  find  a partner 
who  will  require  your  heart,  your  time,  your  strength,  your  every  exer- 
tion, while  he  places  on  your  brow  his  glorious  and  undying  crown. 
Betray  him  once,  and  you  lose  for  ever  your  place  on  his  starry  throne. 
Ebba,  will  not  my  fall  make  you  watchful  over  your  own!  Will  you  not 
promise  to  watch  sedulously  over  your  too  susceptible  heart?” 

It  seemed,  indeed,  as  if  a good  Providence  had  but  spared  Theresa  to  be 
the  deliverer  of  the  Swedish  maiden,  for  only  a few  weeks  after  this  disclo- 
sure, she  closed  her  eyes  on  a world  which  had  long  been  to  her  nought 
but  darkness,  while  Ebba — thanks  to  the  guardian  talisman  which  her 
friend  had  bequeathed  her — yet  preserves  all  the  might  of  her  talents,  all 
the  brilliancy  of  her  youth  and  beauty,  and  is  still  the  enthusiastic  boast  of 
Germany. 

When  interrogated  concerning  the  secret  of  her  power,  and  the  coldness 
which  she  displays  to  her  crowds  of  admirers,  her  constant  answer  is — 
“ Art  is  a jealous  partner,  and  I have  pledged  myself  to  be  faithful  to  him 
in  all  things!”  M.  E.  L. 


ALONZO  AND  ZAMORA. — A Spanish  Tale. 


Chapter  V. — Alhamar. 

The  commands  of  a tyrant  are  the  laws  of  his  people,  and  it  is  as  vain  to 
disobey  the  one,  as  deadly  to  violate  the  other.  The  report  which  the 
policy  of  Boabdil  had  industriously  circulated,  was  fast  gaining  ground; 
and,  whilst  every  lance  would  have  championed  her  cause,  and  every 
tongue  been  eloquent  in  her  defence,  as  the  victim  of  the  tyrant’s  dis- 
appointed passion,  the  voice  of  Zegri,  Gowele,  Abencerrage,  of  every 
tribe,  which  thronged  within  the  walls  of  populous  Grenada,  was  now 
unanimous  for  the  death  of  Zamora,  the  apostate  from  the  crescent,  and 
the  traitress  to  the  Prophet. 

The  repulse  which  had  humiliated  the  pride  of  the  Moor,  stimulated  his 
revenge;  and  to  give  it  a colouring  in  the  eyes  of  his  people,  whose 
loyalty  towards  him  was  as  unstable  as  their  tempers  were  capricious,  she 
was  publicly  represented  as  the  victim  to  her  abandoned  creed.  The 
sentence  was  held  as  merited,  doubly  so  at  the  present  juncture,  when  the 
soldiers  of  the  cross  had  sat  down  before  the  crescent  city,  and  when 
every  lance,  cimetar  and  heart,  were  summoned  to  the  last  desperate 
struggle  between  Catholic  Spain  and  Islamism. 

Nor  was  apostacy  alleged  as  her  only  crime;  intercourse  with  a Christian 
enemy  within  the  very  walls,  aggravated  by  the  guilty  passion  she  avowed 
for  him,  was  the  last  ingredient  in  the  poisoned  cup  the  defenceless  maiden 
was  doomed  to  drain.  The  sentence  had  gone  forth  upon  the  firman  of 
Boabdil;  the  night  for  execution  was  appointed;  and  the  Christian  knight 
was  to  fall  by  the  same  fate  as  Zamora. 

It  was  but  a few  nights  previous  to  the  execution  of  the  unhappy  pair, 
that  a solitary  passenger  might  have  been  observed  slowly  making  his  way 
towards  the  Christian  camp.  The  stranger,  even  favoured  as  he  was  by 
the  dark  and  moonless  night  for  the  execution  of  any  secret  enterprise, 
seemed  particularly  desirous  to  avoid  any  of  these  straggling  parties, 
whether  Moor  or  Christian,  which  infested  the  Vega.  He  would,  from 
time  to  time,  look  around  him  with  a circumspection  which  bespoke  fear  of 
pursuit,  and  anon  the  blast  of  trumpet  or  the  neigh  of  war- steed  would  for 
a moment  arrest  his  progress,  as  busy  fancy  construed  either  into  the 
approach  of  friend  or  enemy,  whose  appearance  might  be  hostile  to  the 
consummation  of  this  purpose.  Even  the  stars,  in  their  silent  course, 
would  challenge  the  gaze  of  the  stranger;- and,  as  fancy  or  superstition 
became  enchanted  by  the  spiritual  elevation  of  the  bright  map  before  him, 
he  would  start  from  his  trance,  as  though  he  were  wasting  moments 
claimed  by  sterner  and  more  important  duties. 

The  path  of  the  stranger  lay  toward  the  Christian  camp,  and  it  was 
long  past  midnight  ere  he  reached  its  outskirts.  The  sentinels  being  easily 
passed  upon  plea  of  urgent  business  with  Eerdinand,  the  stranger  was 
admitted  within  the  camp;  a strong  guard,  however,  having  been  detached 
to  follow  him,  as  a safeguard  against  treachery. 

The  camp  (so  called)  of  Eerdinand  and  Isabella  resembled  more  the 
glittering  pageant  of  a court  than  a warlike  armament,  assembled  for  the 
diffusion  of  Christianity  and  the  downfal  of  the  crescent  at  the  point  of 
the  sword.  The  splendid  luxury  of  royal  apparatus — the  blaze  of  gold — 
the  galaxy  of  light — the  costliness  of  material  every  where  and  in  every 
thing,  transported  the  spectator  rather  to  courtly  scenes,  where  beauty  reigns 
as  queen,  and  her  eyes,  “ which  rain  influence,”  vie  in  lustre  with  the  jewels 
which  sparkle  on  her  faultless  form,  than  to  an  encampment  of  steel-clad 
men,  where  the  lips  which  discoursed  gallantly  to-night,  might  be  sealed 
to-morrow  in  death,  and  the  graceful  movement  of  the  dance  might  be 
broken  by  the  roll  of  “ the  spirit-stirring  drum,”  and  exchanged  for  the 
muster,  the  charge,  the  rally,  or — death! 

Into  such  a scene  as  the  above,  was  the  stranger  conducted.  The  night 
being  far  advanced,  the  courtly  revel  was  abandoned  for  rest,  and  nothing 
was  heard  amid  the  silence  of  midnight,  save  the  challenge  of  the 
sentry,  as  he  went  his  lonely  rounds. 

The  stranger,  after  viewing  in  silent  astonishment  the  magnificent 
apartment  into  which  he  had  been  ushered,  the  different  objects  of  royal 
luxury  still  blazing  beneath  the  full  light  of  a splendid  lustre,  at  length 
muttered,  “ Holy  Erophet ! These  be  the  effeminate  dogs  which  threaten 
the  dominion  of  Allah!” 

He  had  scarcely  time  further  to  scan  the  gorgeousness  of  the  apartment, 
when  his  reflections  were  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Ferdinand, 


followed  by  his  chief  confessor  (or  rather  that  of  his  w ife  Isabel,  from  her 
childhood)  and  founder  of  the  Inquisition.  The  « xh  rmii  ati  u • f the 
Moor  being  a war  of  religion,  the  crafty  policy  of  Ferdinand  did  not 
hesitate  to  seek  a colouring  for  design  and  action  in  the  rpirltual  advice  of 
Spain’s  first  inquisitor. 

“ Thy  name  and  purpose,”  said  the  king,  hastily,  as  his  eyes  encountered 
the  athletic  form  of  a man  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  Chamber,  the 
knit  brow  and  compressed  lip  giving  resolution  ; ioted 

in  the  folded  arm. 

“Alhamar!  Vengeance!”  replied  the  stranger,  as  bluntly  as  he  had  been 
interrogated. 

“Dog  1 infidel!  know'st  in  whose  presence  thou  standeth?” 
retorted  Ferdinand,  whose  coolness  was  somewhat  mastered  by  the  regard- 
less tone  of  him  he  addressed. 

“ A king.” 

“Fearcst  not  hi$  power?”  answered  the  Christian  monarch. 

“ The  sacred  lure  I have  studied,”  replied  Alhamar,  exchanging  Ins 
previous  brusqueric  for  sedativeness  of  tone  and  dignity  oi  manner, 

“ hath  taught  me  that  there  is  but  one  king,  and  that  the  sceptres  of  earth 
are  but  the  shadows  of  His  power — their  might  and  justice  diminished  in 
proportion  to  their  distance  from  the  Great  Cause  of  both!” 

As  the  confessor  Torquenada  heard  this  sentence  of  treason,  he  crease 
himself,  and  told  some  beads  on  his  rosary. 

“ Traitor!”  exclaimed  the  kiDg,  his  hand  wandering  to  the  jewelled  h 
of  his  sword. 

“ The  eye  which  hath  made  the  stars  its  volume,”  interrupted  Alnamar 
“ mocks  all  human  power,  as  it  despises  all  earthly  beauty.  What  is  wri 
— is  writ!  and  thy  sword  can  neither  erase  nor  bring  it  to  pass  before  the 
time.” 

“ Of  what  speakest  thou,  stranger?”  inquired  Ferdinand,  after  a paive, 
scarcely  able  to  elucidate  the  character  of  the  man  by  his  words. 

“ The  issues  of  life  and  death,”  answered  the  astrologer,  “ for  whioT  t.io 
Christian  must  turn  to  the  oracles  of  time;  while  to  the  followers  of  the 
Prophet  is  ever  open  the  bright  volume  of  the  stars,  whose  signs  anc’.  con- 
junctions are  the  prototypes  of  the  future.  Christian,  in  this  we  havo 
higher  favour  than  thou.” 

“ Holy  father,”  said  Ferdinand,  turning  to  Tomas  de  Torquenada, 
“ deem’st  it  fit  for  me  to  parley  with  this  infidel?” 

“My  son,”  replied  the  inquisitor,  his  hands  still  wandering  over  Ks 
rosary;  “it  may  be,  the  intelligence  he  hath  coucerneth  the  welfare  of 
Christ’s  kingdom,  and  the  establishment  of  his  cross  in  Grenada.  A’oeit, 
the  hour  of  parley  is  unseasonable,  and  his  words  are  perplexed,  with 
enigmas  of  his  diabolical  creed.’’ 

“ He  saith  his  purpose  is  revenge!”  retorted  Ferdinand,  his  eye  still  fixed 
upon  his  mysterious  visitor. 

“Thou  art  a father,”  resumed  Alhamar,  “I  have  heard  men  say;  the 
son  thou  callest  Juan  is  within  these  silken  tents.” 

“ What  would’st  thou?”  3aid  Ferdinand,  breathless  with  curiosity. 

The  old  man  turned  away  a moment  to  conceal  his  tears;  but  hi  a 
emotion  was  too  plain  in  the  voice  which  faltered  “Avenge  my  daughter!” 
“ On  whom? — For  what?  A Christian  avenge  a Moor?”  fell  brokenly 
from  the  lips  both  of  king  and  inquisitor. 

“ There  is  a Christian  captive,  named  Alonzo,”  continued  the  astrologer, 
heedless  of  the  desultory  questioning,  “ imprisoned  within  Grenada.” 

“ Ransom  hath  been  relused  for  him,”  said  Ferdinand,  “ he  must  trust 
to  the  Christian  sword.” 

“ If  the  sword  be  not  fleshed  till  his  deliver}’,  it  will  never  taste  Moorish 
blood,”  answered  Alhamar.  “But  one  ransom  awaits  the  captive  — 
Death!” 

“ Wherefore?”  asked  the  king. 

Alhamar  cast  an  eye  of  suspicion  upon  the  guards  which  thronged  the 
pavilion.  “ King,  my  counsel  is  private  with  thee.  Thou  need’st  not 
these  satellites.  I am  a defenceless  man;”  and  as  he  spoke,  he  plucked  a 
poniard  from  his  breast,  and  threw  it  to  the  ground.  Thou  hast  a sword 
— what  fearest  thou?” 

Ferdinand  waved  his  hand,  and  the  guards  w ithdrew. 

“ Moncaldo,”  he  said,  to  a young  officer,  “ be  within  hearing.” 

The  soldier  heard,  made  obeisance,  and  retired. 

“ Now  to  thy  purpose,  Moor!” 

“ Alonzo  and  my  daughter,”  he  at  length  said,  with  a trembling  voice, 
“ are  condemned  to  die  on  the  same  night.” 

He  suddenly  checked  himself;  covered  his  head  in  the  folds  of  his 
mantle,  and  wept  bitterly.  King  and  inquisitor  exchanged  glances  of 
inquiry. 

“Holy  Allah!  that  the  words  should  pass  these  lips!”  resumed  the 
astrologer;  “ my  daughter  hath  been  discovered  in  the  Christian’s  cell,  and 
sentence  hath  passed  against  her  as  traitress  to  the  Prophet.  The  samo 
doom  awaits  the  Christian.” 

Emotion  again  interrupted  him,  and,  with  a violent  effort,  raising  his 
trembling  hands,  he  cried,  “ Holy  Prophet!  avenge  a father’s  tears!” 

“ Boabdil  dareth  not  act  thus,”  replied  Ferdinand,  “ when  the  Christian 
host  is  beneath  his  walls,  and  our  swords  eager  to  avenge  the  blood  of  hi» 
victim.” 

“ I would  thou  could’st  assure  Alhamar  of  his  daughter’s  safety,”  sai 
the  astrologer. 

“What  deem’st  thou,  holy  father,”  said  Ferdinand,  addressing  Tor- 
quenada; “loseth  not  Christendom  one  of  her  bravest  lances  in  this  jam* 
captive  knight?” 
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“ He  hath  ever  been  a faithful  champion  of  our  holy  church,”  replied 
the  inquisitor;  but ” 

“ Wnat?”  interrupted  the  king,  roused  by  the  suspicious  manner  of  his 
ghostly  adviser. 

“Treachery!”  whispered  Torquenada;  “the  lance  is  not  the  only 

weapon  of  these  infidels;  ambush ” 

“ Treachery  never  yet  lurked  beneath  such  burning  tears  as  he  hath 
shed,”  interrupted  Ferdinand,  in  turn;  “a  father’s  heart  speaks  in  every 
word,  and  a father’s  wrongs  are  written  in  every  tear.  What  night 
witnesseth  his  doom?”  he  resumed,  addressing  Alhamar. 

The  astrologer  informed  him,  and  continued,  “ By  the  beard  of  the 
Prophet  have  I sworn,  that  that  night  shall  see  my  Zamora  free,  or  fler 
father  a corse  by  her  side.  King,  aid  me  with  thy  lances,  and  thy  guerdon 
shall  be  right  noble.” 

“ What?”  replied  Ferdinand,  whose  main-spring  of  action  was  selfish 
interest. 

“Grenada!”  answered  Alhamar;  “ I reck  not,  if,  to  save  a daughter’s 
life,  I play  traitor  to  the  Moslem  cause.  Let  us  escape  for  ever  from  the 
land  where  the  cross  stands  side  by  side  with  the  crescent,  and  the  burn- 
ing sands  of  Africa  shall  be  shelter  enough  for  those  who  have  no  foot- 
hold in  the  land  of  their  fathers.  Deny  me  not,  king — thou  shalt  save  my 
daughter  and  redeem  the  Christian.” 

“Can’st  thou  assure  me  of  thy  faith?”  inquired  the  cautious  and  crafty 
Ferdirand,  after  a pause,  indisposed  towards  an  undertaking  whose  reward 
was  uncertain. 

“ Gold  have  I none,  else  were  it  thine,”  replied  Alhamar,  passionately; 
“ lands  and  earthly  goods  belong  not  to  the  lonely  student  of  the  stars. 
Thou  doubt’st  my  faith!  Hostages  have  I none  to  leave  thee  for  its  fulfil- 
ment, yet  there  is  one  thing  will  I give  to  prove  that  faith — earth  hath  no 
jewel  which  could  purchase  it,  and  none  save  the  hand  of  truth  dareth  to 
pledge  with  it.” 

“Name  it,”  said  the  king. 

“My  blood!”  answered  Alhamar;  aud,  before  the  hand  of  Ferdinand 
could  arrest  him,  he  had  seized  his  poniard  from  the  ground,  and  plunged 
it  into  his  arm. 

“Dost  thou  believe  a faith  whose  pledge  is  this?”  he  said,  turning  his 
eyes  calmly  from  Ferdinand,  and  fixing  them  on  the  stream  as  it  gushed 
from  the  wound;  “ darest  thou  disbelieve  it?” 

With  an  impulse  of  the  moment,  Ferdinand  tore  a silken  scarf  from  his 
breast  and  wound  it  tightly  rouna  Alhamar’s  arm.  The  latter  writhed  as 
he  felt  the  pressure  on  the  wound. 

“In  the  name  of  this  blood  and  its  tortures,  Christian,  in  whose 
blush  there  is  no  falsehood,  give  me  back  my  Zamora,  and  Alhambra  shall 
be  thine.” 

“How  can  the  Christian  enler?”  inquired  the  king,  after  a pause.  “ What 
surety  have  I that,  if  thev  do  not  fall  beneath  the  Moslem  sabre,  they 
will  not  be  driven  back  to  their  own  camp?” 

“The  faith  of  a father’s  wr  on  g3,  and  the  agonies  of  his  blood,”  answered 
Alhamar.  “ Thou  need’st  not  fear  the  issue  thou  speak’st  of.  The  gate 
oi  Elvira  shall  be  unguarded,  and  all  prepared  to  give  way  to  the  Christian 
host.  The  Vivarrambla  will  be  filled  with  troops  to  witness  the  execution 
of  the  Christian  and  my  daughter.  Under  cover  of  night  their  approach 
cannot  be  seen.  Prince,  I have  written  my  faith  in  blood,  what  surety 
hare  I now  of  thine  ?” 

“ The  honour  of  a king,”  replied  Ferdinand. 

“ ’Tis  well,”  answered  Alhamar;  “ give  me  safe  conduct  to  depart.” 

•“  Moncaldo !” 

The  officer  appeared. 

“ Safe  conduct  for  this  Moor  beyond  our  camp,  and  with  all  despatch,” 
said  Ferdinand. 

“ Zamora,  my  daughter,  thou  art  avenged!”  murmured  the  old  man,  as, 
pointing  to  his  bandaged  arm  in  token  of  faith,  he  turned  to  join  the  guard 
which  already  stood  marshalled  at  the  entrance  of  the  pavilion. 

Chapter  VI. — The  Father’s  Last  Gift. 

The  shades  of  evening  were  already  mantling  the  massive  pile  of 
Alhambra,  ushering  in  the  dreadful  night  which  demanded  the  death  of 
Alonzo,  and  the  atonement  of  Zamora,  for  her  apostacy.  As  the  frozen 
horrors  of  that  hour  gathered  around  the  maiden,  and  fancy  conj  ured  up 
the  unknown  realms  of  death  and  eternity,  peopling  the  former  with  the 
cold  and  pallid  forms  of  reality,  and  the  latter  with  the  grim  distortions  of 
its  own  tottering  and  excited  powers,  it  required  all  the  fortitude  Zamora 
could  borrow,  either  from  nature  or  religion,  to  support  her  in  the  conficit 
of  that  last  terrible  hour.  The  solitude  of  her  cell  was  still  more  aggra- 
vated by  the  absence  of  her  father,  and  the  words  of  Zara,  “ that  he  had 
not  been  seen  within  the  walls  of  Grenada  since  the  detection  of  her 
intercourse  with  the  Christian.” 

“ Were  father  and  daughter  to  make  their  graves  together?  Could  not 
the  old  man  survive  the  disgrace  of  her  apostacy?  Was  he  already  dead?” 
As  she  asked  herself  the  last  question,  with  terrible  vehemence  she  clasped 
the  cross  to  her  bosom,  imploring  Heaven  for  the  safety  of  her  father,  and 
oi  him  who  had  first  taught  her  to  raise  her  voice  in  the  prayer  of  “ spirit 
and  truth.” 

Where  too,  was  he,  in  this  lonely  hour  of  sorrow  and  of  shame? — no — 
not  shame ! Could  that  be  deemed  shame,  which  opened  to  her  the  gates 

of  heaven,  even  though  it  closed  against  her  the  palaces  and  light  places 
of  earth?  Was  it  shame  for  the  perishable  flesh  to  endure  the  darkness 
of  the  cell  and  the  weight  of  the  fetter,  when  the  spirit  of  her  God  had 


bowed  beneath  the  shame  and  anguish  of  his  own  cross,  and  the  blood 
which  trickled  from  his  writhen  brow  was  mingled  with  the  sting  of  the 
piercing  thorn?  Was  it  shame  to  suffer  captivity  in  behalf  of  that  faith, 
whose  rich  consolations  were  as  sunlight  upon  the  darkness  of  her  cell, 
whose  promises  of  joys  eternal  robbed  pain  of  its  sting,  and  human  tortures 
of  their  triumph?  No!  She  felt  though,  like  the  Hebrews  of  old,  she  were 
begirt  by  the  tires  of  her  enemy — there  was  a God  there,  even  in  her 
gloomy  dungeon,  whose  presence  would  be  as  a shield  against  flame  and 
sword. 

The  firman  had  gone  forth;  that  was  to  be  the  last  night  for  her  and  her 
lover  on  earth.  Alas!  as  the  hour  of  dissolution  draws  nigh,  how  clings 
the  failing  memory  to  the  thoughts,  the  pleasures,  and  the  friends  of  the 
pa9t!  Memory  wanders  amid  the  shadows  of  other  days,  as  the  soul  of 
the  Grecian  mythology  hovered  around  the  grave  of  the  body  it  had 
animated;  and,  like  a skilful  limner,  presents  us  with  the  outlines  of  the 
joys  which  have  faded,  and  the  friends  who  have  passed  from  us  for  ever. 
But  around  the  entire  picture  there  hangs  that  sombre  and  melancholy 
light  which  best  befits  the  darkness  of  the  parting  hour,  and  the  dread  un- 
certainty which  rests  upon  the  future.  Life  fades  from  us  like  some  distant 
landscape,  tinged  with  the  mellow  of  the  setting  sun,  ihe  memory  of 
whose  scenes  partakes  alike  of  smiles  as  tears,  and  the  voices  of 
those  we  have  loved  in  life,  fall  on  memory’s  ear  like  the  note  of  the  swan, 
whose  last,  as  it  “ fades  in  music,”  is  its  sweetest  recollections. 

Thus  to  the  lovely  criminal,  rose  the  recollections  of  those  stolen  hours 
she  had  passed  in  the  Christian’s  cell;  and  thu9  on  the  ear  of  her  memory, 
fell  the  tones  of  his  voice,  to  be  heard  never  more  by  her.  Was  it  her 
love,  or  her  faith  which  bound  her  to  the  absent,  in  that  unhappy  hour? 
She  felt  she  owed  more  to  the  latter.  The  passion  she  had  first  felt  for  him 
was  the  dross  of  human  feeling;  it  had  not  generosity  to  undergo  sacrifice, 
nor  courage  to  confront  danger;  but  the  finger  of  faith  had  purged  the 
grosser  elements  of  earthly  love.  She  felt  love  with  all  its  ardour,  its 
purity,  its  high  and  reckless  self  devotions;  the  dew  of  Heaven,  like  that 
which  watered  Gideon’s  threshing  floor,  had  descended  upon  her  heart; 
and  she  felt,  through  faith  in  her  new  religion,  that  the  tree  which  had 
taken  root  in  earth  would  yet  bear  plenteous  fruit  in  Heaven. 

It  was  already  the  evening  appointed  for  her  death.  An  unwonted 
melancholy  seemed  to  overhang  Grenada — a city  proverbial  for  its  light- 
someness and  gaiety ; and  the  people,  whom  an  old  chronicler  has  desig- 
nated by  the  Spanish  phrase,  “ Gente  ligera,”  as  they  swept  through  the 
streets  passed  each  other  in  silence.  No  joy  sparkled  in  the  eye,  nor 
greeting  trembled  on  the  lips,  but  all  was  sadness,  silence,  and  reserve. 

Zamora  was  kneeling  in  prayer;  and  the  only  companion  of  her  inter- 
course with  heaven  was  clasped  with  fervour  to  her  bosom,  imparting  to  it 
that  “ peace  which  the  world  can  neither  give  nor  take  away.”  She  rose 
from  her  knees,  as  she  beheld  two  figures,  wrapped  in  long  mantles,  re- 
flected by  the  lamp  upsn  the  walL 

“Allah  is  great!”  said  her  father,  as  he  strained  his  doomed  child  to 
his  breast,  and  mingled  his  tears  with  her’s.  What  is,  is ! Fate  con- 
quereth  all.” 

“ My  father,  hast  thou  come  at  length?”  said  Zamora,  her  words  scarcely 
audible  from  her  choking  tears.  “ Come  to  share  the  bitterness,  and  wit- 
ness the  doom  of  thy  child?  Oh!  my  father,  such  horrid  dreams  have 
been  mine  since  last  we  met!  Death  hath  no  tortures  for  them.  I had 
visions  by  day,  and  dark  whisperings  at  night  that  thou  hadst  abandoned 
thy  child  for  ever.  And  ever  as  I would  strive  with  the  dark  spirits  of 
my  dreams  the  same  stern  answer  would  come — ‘ Death!  death!’” 

“ I would  it  were  so,”  answered  Alhamar,  straining  her  more  closely  to 
his  heart;  “for  life  is  but  a weary  load  to  him  who  survives  all,  like  a 
lonely  tree  in  the  desert.  I would  it  were,  so  my  child;  for  thy  mother 
treads  the  sapphire  floors  of  paradise;  and  thou — thou” — his  voice  be- 
came broken—"  art  to  be  torn  from  me  this  night.  But  Allah’s  will  be 
done!  Thy  name  is  writ  in  the  book  ot  Azrael.” 

“ Not  in  the  dark  volume  of  death,”  answered  Zamora,  her  eyes  vivid 
with  the  hopes  religion  had  given  her,  “ but  in  the  book  of  everlasting 
life.  Oh!  my  father,  if  there  be  one  thought  which  adds  a pang  to  my 
last  hour,  it  is  that  I leave  thee  a wanderer  in  the  ways  of  darkness,  and  a 
votarist  to  a creed  erring,  false,  and  sensual.” 

The  athletic  frame  of  the  old  man  trembled  with  emotion;  the  dew 
burst  from  his  brow;  his  lips  quivered,  and  the  blood  forsook  them.  “Is 
it  true?  Art  thou— but  I tremble  to  name  it — I shudder  that  the  pol- 
luted name  should  pass  my  lips!  Art  thou  a Christian?” 

“ Witness  it,  God  and  the  holy  Virgin!”  she  cried,  pride  and  devotion 
blending  themselves  in  her  tones  as  3he  sank  on  her  knees,  extending  the 
cross  to  heaven. 

“ Then  hath  Alhamar’s  sun  gone  down  for  ever,”  returned  the  old  man. 
“Nothing  now  remains  to  him  save  vengeance!” 

“ Say  not  so,  my  father,”  sobbed  the  maiden.  “ Thou  couldst  not  say 
the  world  were  dark  to  thee,  didst  thou  but  know  how  the  clouds  have 
passed  from  mine  eyes,  and  the  bright  finger  of  God  hath  pointed  to  joys 
unquenchable  and  a crown,  unfading.” 

“Speak  not  of  the  faith  of  the  Nazarene,”  replied  the  old  man,  with  a 
shudder.  “ By  the  bridge  which  leads  to  our  paradise,  rather  would  I that 
thou  hadst  taken  a dagger  and  struck  it  to  my  heart,  than  that  I should 
embrace  the  begotten  of  my  love  an  apostate  from  her  father’s  and  her 
faith.  Great  Allah ! look  down  on  me.  The  vengeance  of  the  Prophet’s 
sword  was  felt  even  from  Mecca  to  Medina,  and  shall  not  the  soul  of 
Alhamar  breathe  revenge  on  those  who  tear  the  father  from  the  child?” 
“Thy  daughter’s  faith  knoweth  no  such  word  as  vengeance!”  replied 
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Zamora,  mildly.  “ It  teach eth  ns  that  vengeance  cometh  alone  from  God, 
who  hath  created,  and  can  destroy.” 

And  wonldst  thou  have  Nature  sit  within  her  holy  temple,  and  smile 
with  indifference  on  the  hand  uplifted  to  rend  asunder  her  dearest  ties, 
and  give  to  the  sword  her  resistless  offspring?”  asked  the  old  man,  exas- 
perated at  the  tolerance  of  a creed  which  clashed  with  the  vengeful  and 
relentless  spirit  of  his  own. 

The  maiden  answered  not;  but.  fixing  her  tear-dimmed  eyes  on  the  old 
man,  threw  herself  upon  his  breast. 

“Lie  there — lie  there,  thou  bruised  flower!”  murmured  the  old  man. 
“ Grow  to  my  heart!  Twine  thy  weak  tendrils  around  its  breaking  cords! 
I wiil  not  break  thy  stem,  nor  crush  thy  odour.  Weep,  weep,  my  Zamora! 
Tears  are  the  richest  jewels  of  the  soul.  Weep,  my  child — they  fall  like 
dew  on  my  heart’s  burning  soil.  Holy  Prophet!  this  heart  will  burst.” 

“Leave  me— leave  me,  father,”  said  Zamora,  rising  with  an  effort  from 
his  breast.  “ It  were  not  well  to  distract  our  last  moments  on  earth  by  its 
cares  and  thoughts.  Father,”  she  continued,  raising  her  marble  hands 
like  a sybil  in  the  hour  of  inspiration,  “ we  shall  meet  again.” 

“ Where?”  said  the  astrologer. 

“ Even  in  the  presence  of  the  Christian’s  God.  May  his  blessing  be 
ever  round  thee!” 

“Curse  me  not,  my  child !”  returned  the  old  man,  recoiling  as  from  a 
serpent’s  eye  with  Moslem  bigotry.  “ Curse  me  not  in  this,  thy  last  hour, 
with  that  name  of  blasphemy.  Farewell,  Zamora!  I will  stand  by  thy 
side  again!” 

“ Where?” 

“ On  earth,  at  the  hour  of  thy  death.”  The  tears  choked  Alhamar.  He 
strained  her  to  his  heart  once  again,  and  rushed  from  the  dungeon. 

“Forget  not,  on  thy  life!  I charge  thee!”  he  murmured,  as  he  made  a 
sign  t,o  Zara,  in  passing. 

“ Holy  Allah!  aid  me  to  save  her,”  ejaculated  Zara,  as,  flinging  away 
her  mantle,  she  hastened  to  support  the  tottering  form  of  her  mistress. 

Zamora  lay  in  her  arms  for  some  moments  speechless,  aud  apparently 
insensible.  “ Where  is  he?”  she  at  length  said,  slowly  reviving,  and 
straining  her  hands  to  her  eyes,  as  though  to  exclude  the  horrid  sense  of 
utter  abandonment. 

“ Gone!”  said  Zara. 

“Father,  I have  abandoned  my  faith;  but  shouldst  thou  have  deserted 
thy  daughter?” 

“ He  will  meet  thee  again,”  answered  Zara. 

“Oh,  Godl  oh,  God!  let  it  not  be  for  vengeance!”  cried  the  maiden, 
miidly  clasping  her  hands  to  heaven.  “ What  availeth  the  arm  of  man  to 
avenge,  when  the  right  hand  of  God  is  stretched  to  save?” 

“Alas!  thou  art  doomed!”  responded  Zara. 

“ The  tortures  of  our  earthly  doom  can  reach  only  the  body,  but  dare 
not  hurt  the  soul,”  replied  Zamora,  subduing  her  emotion,  as  religion  im- 
bued her  with  milder  feelings. 

“I  would  I could  die  for  thee!”  said  Zara,  turning  her  swimming  eyes 
on  the  lovely  form  she  strained  to  her  bosom. 

“Fearest  thou  not  to  die?”  said  Zamora,  fixing  her  full,  dark  eyes  on 
Zara.  “ Thou,  begirt  with  the  darkness  of  thine  erring  creed?” 

The  Moorish  maiden  shrank  from  the  question,  as  she  looked  upon  the 
heroism  exhibited  by  one  on  the  threshold  of  the  grave,  and  saw  that  the 
terrors  of  the  grisly  king  retreated  before  the  light  and  confidence  of  reli- 
gion. When  she  beheld  Zamora  entering  the  icy  halls  of  death  with  the 
kindling  eye  and  firm  steps  she  would  have  borne  at  feast  or  pageant;  when 
she  felt  the  heart  of  her  mistress  quick  with  life,  its  sympathies  and  senses 
beat  against  her  own,  and  ere  long  to  be  a senseless  clod,  a secret  voice 
whispered  within  her  the  errors  of  her  own  faith,  and  she  could  have  ex- 
claimed, in  the  nervous  and  eloquent  language  of  holy  writ,  “ Almost  thou 
persuadest  me  to  be  a Christian!’’ 

But  no;  bigotry  flung  its  tangling  net  alike  around  heart  and  perception, 
and  the  faint  light  of  a better  hope  was  clouded  in  its  dawn. 

“Thy  father,”  said  Zara,  evading  the  question,  “gave  thee  this  parting 
gift.  It  will  be  a talisman  of  peace  to  thee;  and,  mayhap,  may  rob  the 
tyrant  of  his  prey.”  As  she  spoke  she  placed  on  Zamora’s  finger  a mas- 
sive gold  ring,  surmounted  with  an  emerald  signet. 

Zamora  gazed  on  it  for  a moment.  The  pallid  face  and  the  quivering 
lips  bespoke  recognition  of  the  deadly  character  of  the  boon. 

“ Can  I not  see  Alonzo  ere  I die?”  she  said. 

“ Lady,  impossible!  Ye  cannot  meet  till ” The  voice  of  the  maiden 

failed  her. 

“ Then  am  I prepared,”  replied  Zamora,  “ Though  we  meet  not  till  his 
bright  heaven  of  angels  dawn  upon  us,  yet  cannot  I forget  him  while  he 
lives  to  memory  in  this.” 

She  pressed  a burning  kiss  upon  the  golden  cross— a kiss  in  which  were 
mingled  the  purity  of  love  and  the  strength  of  devotional  sentiment. 

“ Zara,”  she  said,  “ my  moments  on  earth  are  few.  I will  soon  be 
ready.”  And  as  she  spoke  she  knelt,  still  clasping  the  cross;  and  in  a 
low,  tremulous  voice  repeated  the  following  hymn,  which  the  Christian 
captive  had  taught  her  in  happier  hours: — 

“ Oh,  God  1 Creator ! Lord  of  Light  I 
Whose  throne  is  on  the  mountain  height ; 

Whose  thunders  shake  the  azure  spheres. 

Whose  skiey  canopy  appears 

Girt  with  the  lightning’s  burning  zone — 

The  sceptre  of  thy  star-lit  throne. 


Oh,  Godl  bow  from  on  high,  and  hear; 

Burst  these  fleshly  chains  of  J ear  I 

“ Jesus,  of  a virgin  born  I 
By  thy  cross  and  piercing  thorn  ! 

By  those  drops  which  fell  from  thee 
On  flowers  of  Gethsemane  ! 

By  that  sacred  stream  sujiplied 
From  the  fountain  of  thy  side  ! 

By  thy  pains  and  bloody  sweat, 

Bear  me,  hnceliny  at  thy  feet  1 

“ Holy  mother,  bow  thine  ear — 

Soothe  the  heart,  and  dry  the  tear. 

Thou,  who  st  felt  the  bui  ning  pain 
Of  grief  thy  virgin  eyelids  stain. 

With  human  woes  can  sympathise. 

And  wipe  the  tear  from  human  eyes — 

By  a mother’s  agony, 

Ave  Maria,  hear  thou  me  I ” 

While  the  penitent  was  engaged  in  this  last  act  of  devotion  the  eyes  of 
Zara  were  anxiously  turned  towards  the  narrow  grating  of  the  dungeon, 
watching  with  a deep  intensity  amounting  to  pain  the  shadows  of  evening 
deepening  into  the  gloom  of  night.  Anon  she  would  turn  to  Zamora;  and 
as  the  hour  was  fast  advancing  towards  her  execution,  and  the  proposed 
stratagem  for  her  safety  had  not  been  attempted,  yet  would  she  fear  to  in- 
terrupt the  lovely  worshipper,  whose  tones  were  as  impassioned  as  her 
aspirations  seemed  pure. 

“Haste,  lady!  for  the  love  of  Allah,  haste!  The  night  is  falling  fast, 
and  one  more  boon  have  I from  that  father  thou  accusest  of  forsaking 
thee.” 

“ Speak,  and  quickly,  too!”  replied  Zamora.  “ God  hath  taken  my  heart 
unto  himself.  -I  would  not  that  love  for  the  beiDgs  or  thoughts  of  earth 
should  call  it  back  again.  Speak  of  the  old  man  once  again,  and  let  my 
heart  return  unto  God.” 

“ It  is  this,”  replied  Zara,  taking  from  her  bosom  a small  vial.  “ The 
pains  of  death  will  be  blunted,  and  its  shadows  lie  but  lightly  upon  thee,  if 
thou  drainest  this  vial.  Surely  wilt  thou  hear  thy  father’s  love  in  this.” 

“I  dare  not  disobey,”  answered  Zamora,  taking  the  vial,  and  presenting 
it  to  her  lips.  “ Though  every  drop  were  poison,  yet  is  it  a father’s  gift. 
May  the  God  of  my  faith  watch  and  guard  him  for  ever!” 

So  saying,  she  drained  the  vial,  and  was  led  by  Zara  to  a small  stone 
bench  connected  with  the  wall  of  her  cell,  to  await  the  arrival  of  the 
ministers  of  justice.  Her  arms  twined  around  her  mistress;  and  her  eyes 
fixed  on  her  face,  now  waxing  paler  in  the  sickly  glare  of  the  lamp,  she 
continued  to  sit  by  the  side  of  Zamora.  Her  eyes  seemed  to  kindle,  and 
her  whole  form  to  dilate  with  joy,  as  she  watched  the  growing  influence  of 
her  drug,  now  developing  itself  in  the  closing  eye  and  the  total  collapse  of 
physical  strength.  “ Allah  is  great!”  she  murmured  as  she  continued  her 
faithful  watch  by  the  side  of  Zamora,  whose  every  sense  was  now  over- 
powered by  sleep 

Did  the  shades  of  death  break  upon  that  sleep?  No.  She  dreamed,  like 
the  patriarch  of  old,  that  heaven  was  opened  to  her  gaze;  she  saw  ethereal 
forms  flit  before  her,  whose  clothing,  woven  of  sunlight,  lent  the  brightness 
of  day  to  the  sphere  of  her  dream.  The  smile  which  trembled  on  the  lip  of 
each  told  her  that  the  tear  was  dried  for  ever  in  heaven,  and  the  heart 
would  forget  there  its  burning  pulse  of  pain ; and  the  words  of  love,  which 
floated  to  her  ear  soft  as  the  summer  air,  whispered  to  her  that  the  lan- 
guage of  angels  was  music,  and  the  breath  of  their  song  as  sweet  as  the 
air  which  floats  above  the  flowers  of  paradise. 

Chapter  VII. — The  Vivarrambla. 

The  broad  space  of  the  Vivarrambla,  capable  of  containing  twenty  thou- 
sand warriors,  was  the  place  appointed  to  witness  the  last  trials  of  the 
unhappy  pair,  and  their  constancy  amid  the  pains  destined  to  end  their 
career  on  earth.  Far  different  was  the  scene  now  to  be  enacted  upon  that 
huge  theatre  from  those  to  which  it  was  generally  devoted.  Chivalry  had 
consecrated  it  to  her  own  service.  The  warlike  spirit  of  the  Moor,  when 
relieved  from  the  stern  duties  of  battle,  sought  relief  in  the  mimic  strife 
of  the  joust  and  tournament,  the  cane  and  the  ring;*  and  that  space  which 
had  witnessed  the  spirit-stirring  encounter  of  man  and  steed,  the  shout  of 
victory,  the  cry  for  quarter,  and  the  reward  of  beauty,  either  by  a smile  or 
love-favour,  was  that  night  to  be  the  stage  of  suffering  and  death. 

“ Holy  Allah,  she  sleeps,”  exclaimed  Zara,  starting  up  in  an  ecstacy  of 
joy,  when  she  beheld  every  sense  of  Zamora  overpowered  by  the  strength 
of  the  narcotic.  “ Now  to  save  her!  Prophet  of  Allah,  aid  me!” 

Favoured  by  the  hour,  to  aid  the  deception,  she  wrapped  her  ample 
mantle  around  her,  and  lowered  the  hood  so  as  almost  to  disguise  her  face. 
Zamora’s  mantle  she  threw  around  her  as  she  slept,  and  continued  watching 
by  her  side  with  high-wrought  intensity,  fearing  that  delay  might  break 
the  charm  of  Zamora’s  sleep,  till  the  arrival  of  the  guard. 

A few  moments  more,  and  the  cell  was  opened.  A silent  and  rigid  order 
seemed  to  reign  over  the  guard  without,  as  though  they  were  statues,  and 
the  darkened  glare  of  the  torchlight  fell  on  the  forms  of  those  within  the 
cell,  the  sleeping  Zamora  and  the  generous  Zara  standing  in  the  centre,, 
the  thick  shadows  of  its  ruddy  glare  giving  them  more  the  aspect  of 
spirits  conjured  for  some  unholy  rite  than  mortal  beings.  Without  stood 


* Favourite  games  of  the  Grenadians. 
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a group  whose  dark  and  shadowy  character  was  worthy  the  sombre  pencil 
of  Rembrandt. 

A strong  Ethiopian  guard  surrounded  the  ^entrance.  Every  second  man 
bore  a torch,  whose  flare  lent  a grim  aspect  to  the  swarthy  band.  Their 
scarlet  dress  gave  the  picture  a more  solemn  colouring.  There  they  stood, 
motionless  and  silent;  and  as  the  torchlight  flitted  across  the  fixed  eye3  of 
the  sable  band  it  reflected  within  their  depths  a ghastly  and  unearthly 
light. 

An  officer,  advancing,  signed  for  the  criminal  to  advance.  Zara,  for  a 
moment,  retreated  within  the  cell,  to  imprint  a last  kiss  upon  her  mistress; 
and  folding  herself  in  her  mantle,  emerged  from  the  dungeon. 

A few  steps  farther,  the  funeral  procession  was  joined  by  that  of  the 
Christian  captive,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  walked  strongly  chained,  and 
an  Ethopian  on  either  side  of  him.  His  head  was  bare;  and  as  the  torch- 
light fell  on  the  ample  proportions  of  his  heroic  form,  the  erect  head,  the 
n daunted  eye,  and  the  firm  step  bespoke  him  rather  conqueror  than 
riminal. 

His  eye  was  fixed  on  the  mantled  form  in  the  midst  of  the  other  troops; 
and  as  amid  its  ample  folds  he  could  not  discern  the  wearer,  the  tear 
started  from  his  eye,  and  a murmur  broke  from  his  bps — “ She  loves  me 
not!” 

The  processions  united,  but  the  prisoners  were  kept  apart.  So  they  ad- 
vanced through  the  narrow  windings  of  the  Zacatin,  till  at  length  the  broad 
square  of  Vivarrambla  burst,  on  their  view.  The  blast  of  trumpet  and  clash  of 
cymbal  died  away  as  the  procession  halted  in  the  square,  as  though  sound 
itself  withered  in  an  atmosphere  in  which  death  was  moving. 

The  deadly  apparatus  of  the  doom  to  which  her  faith  had  exposed  her 
burst  on  Zara,  in  the  centre  of  the  square  was  erected  a stake,  at  whose 
foot  slowly  burned  a fire  (the  doom  of  apostacy)  surrounded  by  a small 
Ethiopian  guard. 

At  the  head  of  the  lists  appeared  Boabdil,  mounted  on  a superb 
Arabian  palfrey;  his  tunic  of  green  velvet,  and  the  emerald  aigrette,  which 
sparkled  in  his  turban,  denoting  the  tribe  (Zegri)  to  which  he  bf  longed. 
On  either  side  of  the  king’s  person,  stood  the  vizier  of  his  palace,  and  an 
Imaum,  the  latter  bearing  the  standard  of  the  empire,  which  never  left  the 
walls  of  the  mosque  except  on  important  occasions.  From  its  golden 
ground  stood  out  in  bold  relief  a pomegranate  wrought  in  rubies,  the 
device  of  the  Moslem  city. 

The  great  square  presented  a vivid  array  of  costume  and  character;  all 
the  officers,  civil  and  military,  were  collected  within  the  vast  arena.  There 
were  to  be  seen,  side  by  side,  the  dark  Ethiopian  and  the  bronzed  Moor; 
the  Herculean  frame  and  “ atlantean  shoulders’’  of  the  former  contrasting 
powerfully  with  the  lithe  and  agile  form  of  the  graceful  Moor.  Back  from 
their  eyes  flashed  vividly  the  torchlight,  realizing  that  beautiful  apostrophe 
of  the  tragic  poet  to  the  passions  of  the  Moorish  character: 

“ Souls  made  of  fire,  and  children  of  the  sunt ’’ 

Boabdil  being  a Zegri  by  descent,  his  marked  preference  for  the  tribe  was 
exhibited  by  their  proximity  to  his  person.  It  was  a glittering  and 
gorgeous  troop,  more  befitting  the  pageant  than  the  scene  of  death. 
Each  wore  a green  tunic,  inwrought  with  gold,  his  turban  also  bearing  an 
emerald  similar  to  that  of  the  king.  The  rich  housings  of  their  coal-black 
chargers  were  sown  with  emeralds.* 

At  their  head  stood  their  redoubted  chief,  Ali;  who,  for  forty  successive 
years,  had  borne  the  sobriquet  “ the  sword  of  God,”  and  from  whose 
dauntless  valour  his  tribe  had  borrowed  the  terrible  device  which  frowned 
upon  their  bucklers,  namely,  a cimetar  dripping  with  blood,  supported  by 
the  inscription — “ Behold  my  law!” 

The  tribe  immediately  next  to  the  foregoing  was  the  Abencerrages,  clad 
in  blue  tunics  embroidered  with  silver  and  pearl.  Each  man  bestrode  his 
milk-white  steed  like  a tower  of  strength.  The  horses’  trappings  were 
studded  with  sapphires,  and  their  turbans  surrounded  by  a sapphire 
aigrette.  The  device  upon  each  buckler  was  a chained  lion,  supported  by 
the  motto — “ Soothed,  yet  terrible!” 

The  rest  of  the  arena  was  filled  by  tribes  of  inferior  note — Goweles — 
Almorades — Alabes,  &e. — while  the  vast  space  beyond  rose  and  fell,  like  a 
giant- wave  of  the  deep,  as  the  people  pressed  on  and  were  repulsed  by  the 
Moorish  cimetar. 

The  coup  d'oeil  was  magnificent,  conjuring  to  the  eye  one  of  those  scenes 
of  Arabic  pageantry,  the  first  impression  made,  perhaps,  upon  the  mind  of 
the  young  romancer,  and  the  last  to  leave  it.  It  was  one  of  those  scenes 
which  combined  in  a rare  degree  the  anomalous  features  of  festivity  and 
mourning.  There  were  the  assembled  tribes  of  chivalrous  Grenada,  their 
jewelled  vestments  throwing  back  the  ruddy  glow  of  the  deep  crimson 
torchlight — themselves  and  their  war  barbs  sparkling  and  flashing  as 
though  they  we,-  . arrayed  for  the  bridal  or  the  tourney,  and  not  for  the 
sad  office  of  oath.  In  the  distance,  and  around  the  stake,  stood  the 
swarthy  bano  >f  Ethiops,  like  unholy  ministers,  watching  the  working  of 
some  demon-s;  all.  The  heavy  smoke  of  torchlight,  as  it  rose  in  volumes, 
according  to  the  movement  of  the  flitting  vapour,  changed  the  aspect  of 
the  countenance — at  one  time  throwing  on  it  a flood  of  light,  and  anon 
flinging  it  into  utter  shade;  while  above,  the  black  cope  of  the  clouded 
night  seemed  to  rest  upon  the  scene  like  a canopy  black  as  the  deed  it  was 
to  witness. 

Yet  were  it  needed  to  decide  the  character  of  the  scene,  the  eye  had  but 
to  turn  to  the  lonely  figures  of  Alonzo  and  Zara,  who  stood  near  the  stake, 


yet  separated  from  each  other  by  an  Ethiop  guard.  The  heroism  of 
Alonzo  seemed  to  quail  before  the  terrors  of  the  moment,  and  the  mantled 
form  of  the  Moorish  maiden  visibly  trembled  as  she  beheld  through  the 
hood  the  altar  kindling  for  the  sacrifice,  and  heard  the  crackling  of  the 
funeral  pile. 

“Holy  Allah r she  murmured  to  herself,  as  she  clasped  her  hands  and 
repeated  some  verses  of  the  Koran. 

Alonzo’s  hands  were  folded  on  his  breast,  his  eyes  were  fixed  to  the 
earth,  and  his  lips  visibly  moved  with  the  murmuring  of  prayer. 

At  this  moment  a herald  stood  forth  near  the  king,  and  read  aloud  the 
sentence  of  the  Christian  and  Zamora  from  the  firman.  A visible  shudder 
ran  through  the  assembled  multitude,  which  undulated,  like  a mighty 
human  tide,  swayed  by  the  tempest  of  its  conflicting  passions.  Alonzo 
raised  his  face,  pale  with  the  shadows  of  death,  and  fixed  his  eyes,  which 
gleamed  with  an  unearthly  lustre,  upon  his  companion  in  fate.  Zara 
tottered  from  weakness,  and  was  supported  by  one  of  the  soldiers. 

“To  the  flames  1”  shouted  Boabdil,  spurring  forward  his  Arab  charger, 
followed  by  the  glittering  train  of  Zegris. 

The  guards  advanced  to  seize  aud  bind  the  miserable  pair. 

“Tyrant!  hast  thou  no  mercy?  Wilt  thou  not  let  me  speak  one  word? 
Nay,  mutter  even  one  prayer  with  the  maiden,  to  shrive  our  souls,  ere 
thou  closest  our  lips  for  ever!”  cried  Alonzo,  bursting  from  the  Ethiops, 
and  extending  his  arms  towards  Boabdil. 

“ Shrive  thy  soul,  and  briefly  too!”  answered  Boabdil.  Alonzo  advanced 
toward  the  female  form,  but  it  remained  motionless. 

“ Rend  off  her  mantle!  ’ cried  Boabdil,  grasping  the  jewelled  rein  of  his 
palfrey  with  a hand  trembling  with  passion. 

An  Ethiop  was  about  to  obey  the  command  of  Boabdil,  when  the  maiden, 
with  a blind  devotion  and  heroism  worthy  of  her  cause,  wrapping  her 
mantle  with  a convulsive  strength  around  her  head  and  person,  rushed 
towards  the  flames.  She  was  arrested  on  the  very  brink  by  the  herculean 
arm  of  a guard,  who,  rending  off  the  mantle,  displayed  the  face  and  form 
of  Zara. 

The  torches  flashed  with  a blinding  light  upon  her  eyes,  and  she  bent 
her  head  to  the  earth.  In  a moment  Boabdil  and  his  band  were  at  her 
side.  The  bridle  dropped  from  his  hand,  and  an  utter  vacancy  overspread 
his  countenance,  as  he  gazed  upon  Zara,  now  kneeling  and  trembling  at 
the  feet  of  his  charger. 

“Speak,  nobles!  Zegri!  Abencerrage!  ye  men  of  Grenada,  speak!” 
he  shouted,  the  shifting  shadows  of  expression  flitting  over  his  face  like 
the  drifting  clouds  of  a stormy  sky.  “ Speak ! I say — who  can  unwind 
this  mesh?  Who  disentangle  this  riddle?  By  the  Kaaha,  maiden!”  he 
continued,  casting  a contemptuous  look  on  the  prostrate  Zara,  “ thank  the 
Prophet  I am  not  the  tyrant  men  deem  me,  else  were  that  crackling  pile 
tby  doom.  Speak!  What  witchcraft  hath  sent  thee  hither?” 

“ I loved  my  mistress,  and  sought  to  save  her,”  faltered  Zara.  “ Com- 
mander of  the  faithful!  if  the  act  have  no  merit  in  thine  eyes,  punish  it  as 
thou  deemest  fit.” 

“ Where  is  Zamora?”  thundered  Boabdil,  his  eyes  flashing  like  a tiger’s 
cheated  of  his  prey. 

“Sword  of  Grenada!  in  her  cell,”  replied  Zara. 

“Guards!”  shouted  the  king,  pointing  to  a detached  bodjr,  “as  your 
necks  shall  answer  to  the  bow-string,  bring  the  prisoner  hither!” 

The  men  addressed  left  the  Vivarrambla. 

In  the  meantime  we  claim  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  cell  of 
Zamora. 

It  was  not  for  some  space  of  time  after  the  procession  had  moved  from 
the  dungeon  that  the  effect  of  the  drug  upon  the  maiden’s  senses  subsided. 
Slowly  she  recovered  as  from  a dream.  She  imagined  that  she  stood 
arraigned  before  Boabdil  for  apostacy.  The  sentenced  was  pronounced — the 
doom  of  fire.  She  stood  already  before  the  stake  by  the  side  of  Alonzo. 
While  their  hearts  at  the  last  moment  moved  in  the  concert  of  prayer,  he 
was  torn  from  her  side.  His  last  look  was  to  Heaven,  and  his  last  words 
“The  cross!”  as  he  pointed  to  the  relic  in  her  trembling  hand.  A 
moment  more,  and  she  beheld  him  writhing  in  the  flames  — the  ministers  of 
death  still  heaping  up  the  blazing  faggots.  She  heard  him  groan.  That 
groan  pierced  through  every  sense  of  the  sleeper,  like  the  wailing  and  the 
guashing  of  teeth  of  those  who  toss  on  beds  of  everlasting  fire.  She 
turned  from  the  hideous  spectacle.  She  closed  her  eyes;  but  still  the 
charred  and  writhing  form  of  Alonzo  was  before  her.  She  heard  him  in 
the  agonies  of  death  invoke  “Christ!”  and  the  “Virgin!”  She  pressed 
her  hands  to  her  ears,  yet  could  she  not  shut  out  the  horrors  of  that  groan 
which  pealed  with  the  strength  of  the  last  trump,  and  the  tortures  of 
eternal  perdition!  A moment  more,  she  felt  a strong  arm  upon  her 
shoulder,  and  she  stood  on  the  brink  of  the  flames.  She  feft  herself 
arrested  by  an  arm  of  more  than  mortal  power.  It  was  Alhamar’s.  The 
naked  poniard  glittered  in  his  uplifted  arm-;  and,  as  he  was  about  to  strike, 
the  spell  of  the  drug  was  dissolved. 

With  a shriek  of  agony  and  prayer,  she  started  from  her  sleep,  and, 
when  consciousness  was  restored,  she  found  herself  kneeling  in  the  middle 
of  her  cell,  her  hands  locked  in  supplication  to  the  imaginary  form  of  the 
astrologer — the  bare  weapon  still  gleaming  in  his  hand,  and  a stern  frown 
the  only  answer  to  her  prayer  of  agony! 

She  endeavoured  to  rally  her  scattered  senses.  She  looked  around  her 
dungeon.  Where  was  Zara?  Her  latest  recollections  were  those  of  the 
maiden  extending  to  her  a phial,  and  sitting  by  her  side.  She  pressed  her 
hand  to  her  throbbing  brow.  The  pulses  beat  with  a deafening  power, 
and  seemed  like  those  of  fire.  Perception — memory — the  power  of  action 
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7 all  seemed  buried  in  one  wild  mass,  which  rose  before  her  like  the 
funeral  pile  of  her  own  being,  thought,  and  feeling.  She  called  on  the 
Ja“e  °f  God.  The  dungeon  gave  sullen  and  hollow  echo  to  her  prayer. 

God,  my  God!”  exclaimed  the  frantic  Zamora,  pressing  her  hands  to 
her  burning  brain — “hast  thou  too  forsaken  me?” 

The  phial,  on  the  instant,  rushed  to  her  mind.  In  that  drug  of  sleep  lay 
the  secret.  A light  burst  on  her  perception,  as  from  the  Being  she 
implored.  Link  alter  link  detached  itself  from  the  chain  of  mystery.  The 
v character  of  the  drug  bad  been  falsified  by  a reckless  devotion  which 
sought  to  sacrifice  itself  for  its  friend.  Was  her  doom  already  past? 
Were  the  flames  of  apostacy  kindling  around  the  shrinking  form  of  youth 
and  innocence?  Had  Alonzo  felt  already  the  bitterness  of  death,  and  she 
not  there  to  share  it  with  him? 

, “God  ol  the  Christian!”  she  exclaimed,  clasping  the  cross,  with  a 
fervent  energy  she  never  felt  before,  in  her  trembling  hand  “ Give  me 
the  speed  of  wings!  I fly  to  save  the  innocent!” 

The  streets  of  that  teeming  city  were  wholly  deserted,  and  presented  to 
her  excited  imagination,  as  she  rushed  through  the  Zacatin,  with  the 
strength  and  speed  of  madness,  the  spectacle  of  a place  desolated  by 
famine,  or  ravaged  by  plague.  Still,  on  she  flew,  heedless  alike  of  the 
grim  solitude  of  her  path,  or  the  distorted  features  of  the  dying  and  the 
dead  which  grinned  on  her  from  their  lurking  places.  Still,  on  she  flew, 
with  the  speed  ot  an  arrow,  till  the  fearful  spell  of  her  imaginary  world 
was  broken,  and  her  perceptions  awakened  by  the  clash  of  the  cymbal  and 
the  tramp  of  the  Moorish  guard.  With  a blind  ar.d  headlong  force  she 
rushed  on,  and  was  soon  enclosed  within  their  iron  ranks. 

No  change  seemed  to  have  swept  over  that  vast  theatre,  or  its  huge 
multitude  of  spectators.  Boabdil  still  reined  his  palfrey  before  the  crack- 
ling pile.  Zara  still  bent  at  the  very  feet  of  his  Arabian!  Every  man 
bestrode  his  steed,  moveless  as  marble,  his  features  partaking  that  rigidity 
consonant  with  the  scene  before  him.  Breathless  stood  the  multitude 
without  the  barriers;  but  when  they  beheld  Zamora  surrounded  by  armed 
men  enter  the  arena,  her  frail  and  sinking  form  contrasting  with  their  iron 
mould,  like  the  ivy  twining  the  stern  granite,  they  rose  and  heaved  as  if 
animated  by  one  heart,  and  would  have  burst  the  lists  but  for  the  well- 
plied  cimetar  and  pointed  lance. 

Zamora  burst  from  the  guard  and  flung  herself  at  Boabdil’s  feet.  The 
prince  averted  his  face  and  hand.  “ We  parley  not  with  the  apostate!”  he 
said,  and  suddenly  wheeled  his  charger. 

“My  noble,  generous  Zara!”  said  Zamora,  but  ere  she  could  embrace  her 
faithful  slave,  she  was  clasped  to  Alonzo’s  breast. 

“Even  thus  let  us  die,  our  passion  sealed  by  death,  and  consecrated  by 
faith!”  exclaimed  the  knight,  clasping  her  with  a more  than  mortal 
strength.  “ The  hand  of  man  hath  not  power  upon  the  bonds  of  love  and 
death !” 

“ Guards!  To  the  flames!’’  thundered  the  king. 

“Hold!”  cried  a voice  from  amid  the  dense  throng;  and,  as  with  a 
supernatural  speed,  Alhamar  was  seen  pressing  through  steed  and 
warrior. 

“King!  she  is  my  daughter!”  shouted  Alhamar,  in  a tone  undaunted 
neither  by  the  perils  of  the  hour  nor  the  might  of  him  he  addressed.  “ Ere 
thou  rendest  the  cords  of  this  bleeding  heart,  and  lay’st  the  child  a corpse, 
charred  and  blackened,  at  her  father’s  feet,  I would  speak  one  parting 
word.’’ 

“Sire  of  apostate  blood!  we  hold  no  parley  with  thee,”  replied  Boabdil. 

While  the  prince  was  speaking,  the  faithful  Zara  whispered — “ The 
ring!  the  ring!” 

Zamora  touched  the  spring.  The  emerald  flew  up  and  the  contents  were 
swallowed. 

On  the  instant,  the  well-known  blast  of  the  Christian  trumpets  echoed 
through  the  empty  city ; and  one  of  the  few  guards  who  were  stationed  on 
the  battlements,  breathless  with  speed,  appeared  in  the  Vivarrambla. 

“May  the  king  live  for  ever!  The  guard  of  the  gate  of  Elvira  lies 
stabbed  on  his  post,  and  the  Christians  are  in  Grenada!” 

“Tyrant!  Where  is  now  thy  prey?”  thundered  Alhamar.  “Ferdi- 
nand is  within  thy  walls,  and  thy  victim  lies  dead  at  her  father’s 
feet!” 

As  he  spoke,  the  qollapsed  form  of  Zamora  sank  in  his  arms;  the  livid 
hues  of  death  overspread  cheek  and  brow;  the  poison  had  done  its  work. 

“Seize  him!”  shouted  Boabdil. 

But  all  stood  aghast,  as  the  dagger  gleamed  in  the  torch-light  in 
Alhumar’s  hand. 

“ This  betrayed  the  gate  of  Elvira  to  the  Christian,”  he  cried,  “ it  now 
robs  thee  of  thy  second  victim!” 

And  as  he  spoke,  he  turned  it  upon  his  breast,  and  fell  dead  upon 
Zamora.  In  the  meanwhile  the  clattering  of  the  Christian  troop  sounded 
nearer. 

“ Alonzo!  Alonzo!”  burst  from  every  lip,  as  the  trumpet  wound  its  last 
blast,  and  the  serried  band  galloped  into  the  Vivarrambla. 

The  invincible  Hernando  del  Pulgar  headed  the  troop;  and  as  his  eagle 
eye  rested  on  Alonzo — “Yonder  he  is!”  he  shouted,  and  the  captive  was 
soon  surrounded  by  the  Christians. 

Deadly  and  resolute  was  the  conflict.  At  every  blow  of  Hernando’s  axe, 
there  fell  a Moor. 

There  needs  not  be  said  more.  That  night  beheld  Alonzo  free.  He 
reined  his  steed  by  the  side  of  Hernando  del  Pulgar,  as  tho  victorious 
band  rode  back  to  the  camp  of  Ferdinand.  E.  M. 


FOR  THE  MILLION  *05 


THE  ORPHAN  GIRL. 


When  first  a mother's  name  I lisp’d 
All  things  around  seem’d  full  of  brightness; 

But  when  that  mother’s  caro  1 miss'd, 

My  heart  appear’d  to  lose  its  lightness. 

I watch’d  her  on  her  dying  bed — 

She  left  this  world  to  gain  another. 

The  grave  was  closed — all  hope  was  lied — 

And  I was  left  without  a mother! 

Those  who  had  once  my  friends  appear’d, 

Left  me  to  roam  the  world  a stranger — 

Mark’d  was  my  every  look  and  word, 

My  every  action  fraught  with  danger. 

No  friend  had  I to  soothe  my  grief, 

Or  e’en  my  feelings  try  to  smother, 

’Till  one  heart  came  to  mv  relief — 

’Twas  thine,  my  friend,  my  second  mother! 

’Twas  thou,  when  all  th<*  world  beside 
Had  left  the  orphan  girl  to  languish, 

That  taught  me  to  repress  my  pride: 

You  soothed  my  grief,  and  heal’d  my  anguish. 

To  me,  indeed,  thou’st  ever  proved 
A dearer  friend  than  any  other: 

May  Heaven  thy  kindness  e’er  reward, 

And  ever  bless  thee,  dearest  mother!  C.  R. 


Gratitude.-  A very  poor  aged  man,  busied  in  planting  and  grafting 
an  apple  tree,  was  rudely  interrupted  by  this  interrogation: — “ Why  do  you 
plant  trees,  who  cannot  hope  to  eat  the  fruit  of  them?”  He  raised  himself 
up,  and  leaning  upon  bis  spade,  replied,  “ Some  one  planted  trees  lor  mo 
before  I was  born,  and  I have  eaten  the  fruit;  I now  plant  for  others,  that 
the  memorial  of  my  gratitude  may  exist  when  I am  dead  and  gone.” 

The  Generous  Suave. — A Mulatto  slave,  who  ran  away  from  his 
master,  a planter  at  Maranham,  became  a wealthy  man  in  tho  course  of  a 
few  years  by  the  purchase  of  lands  which  were  overrun  with  cattle.  He 
had  on  one  occasion,  collected  in  pens  great  numbers  of  oxen,  which  he 
was  arranging  with  his  herdsmen  to  dispatch  to  different  parts  for  sale, 
when  a stranger  who  came  quite  alone,  made  his  appearance,  and  rode  up 
and  spoke  to  him,  saying  that  he  wished  to  have  some  private  conversation 
with  him.  After  a short  time,  they  retired  together;  and  when  they  were 
alone,  the  owner  of  the  estate  said,  “ I thank  you  for  not  mentioning  the 
connection  between  us  whilst  my  people  were  present.”  It  was  his  master, 
who  had  fallen  into  distressed  circumstances,  and  had  now  made  this  visit 
in  hope9  of  obtaining  some  trifle  from  him.  He  said  he  should  be  grateful 
for  any  thing  his  slave  chose  to  give  him.  To  reclaim  him,  he  well  knew 
was  out  of  the  question;  he  was  in  the  power  of  one  who  might  order  him 
to  be  assassinated  immediately.  The  slave,  pitying  the  misfortunes  of  his 
old  master,  gave  him  several  hundred  oxen,  and  directed  some  of  his  men 
to  accompany  him  with  them  to  a market,  saying  to  his  herdsmen,  that 
he  had  thus  paid  a debt  of  old  standing,  for  which  ho  had  only  now  been 
called  upon.  A man  who  could  act  in  this  manner,  well  deserved  the 
freedom  which  he  had  resolved  to  obtain. — I’ercy  Anecdotes. 

A Peculiar  Situation. — Captain  Rogers  had  once  accepted  the  invi- 
tation of  a brother  officer  in  a totally  different  part  of  the  island  to  try  a 
few  days’  hostilities  against  the  elephants  of  that  neighbourhood,  and  had 
arrived,  after  a day’s  sport,  within  ft  mile  or  two  of  the  bungalow  where 
his  host  and  hostess  were  awaiting  bis  arrival;  when,  passing  by  a delight- 
fully cool-looking  river,  he  thought  a plunge  would  be  tho  most  renovating 
luxury  in  existence;  so  a plunge  he  determined  to  take,  sending  on  his 
servants  with  his  guns,  and  an  intimation  that  in  ten  minutes  he  would 
arrive  to  dinner.  So  stripping  and  placing  his  things  very  carefully  upon 
a stone,  he  began  to  luxuriate  in  the  water.  He  was  a capital  swimmer; 
and  had  swam  to  some  distance,  when,  to  his  horror  and  dismay,  on  look- 
ing to  the  place  where  he  had  left  his  habiliments,  he  perceived  a dozen 
monkeys  overhauling  his  entire  wardrobe.  One  was  putting  its  legs 
through  the  sleeves  of  his  shirt;  another  cramming  its  head  into  his 
trowsers;  another  trying  to  find  if  uny  treasure  was  conceal i c!  in  his  boot; 
whilst  his  hat  formed  a source  of  wonderment  and  arausemt  .c  to  some  two 
or  three  others,  who  were  endeavouring  to  unravel  the  mystery  by  unrip- 
ping the  lining  and  taking  half  a dozen  bites  out  of  the  brim.  As  soon  as 
he  gained  his  mental  equilibrium  (for  the  thing  was  so  ridiculous  as  to 
make  him  laugh  heartily,  notwithstanding  his  disgust  ni  seeing  his 
garments  turned  to  such  “ vile  purposes”),  lie  made  with  all  haste  towards 
the  shore;  but  judge  of  his  horror  when  he  saw  these  “ precious  rascals’’ 
each  catch  up  what  he  could  lay  hold  of,  and  rattle  off  at  full  speed  into 
the  jungle,  not  leaving  poor  Rogers  even  the  vestige  of  an  article  of 
raiment  to  cover  himself  1 All  he  heard  was  the  glorious  chattering  as 
they  one  by  one  disappeared,  the  iastone  lugging  off  his  shirt,  which,  being 
rather  awkward  to  carry,  was  continually  tripping  him  up  by  getting 
between  his  legs.  Here  was  a pretty  pickle  for  a Christian  under  a broiling 
sun!  and  here  he  stayed  till  the  inmates  of  the  bungalow,  beginning  to 
suspect  some  accident,  came  out  in  search,  and  found  poor  Rogers  sitting 
up  to  his  neck  in  water,  in  a frame  of  body  and  mind  which  we  may  con- 
clude to  be  “more  easily  imagined  than  described.” — Reminiscences  of  the 
late  Captain  Rogers. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


J.  Armstrong. — In  these  days  of  individual  judgment  and  liberty  there  are  few  people 
who  can  rebuke  with  authority.  Yet  some  men  are  men  of  authority  by  nature,  by 
office,  by  education  and  talent  Such  men  can  rebuke  with  effect  when  a funeral  party 
on  a Sunday,  as  described  by  J.  A.,  engage  in  conversation  not  suitable  for  the  day  or 
the  occasion.  But  a man  to  be  a good  counsellor  in  words,  must  be  at  the  same  time 
a counsellor  in  deeds.  His  works  must  declare  him  as  much  as  his  words.  There  is 
an  eloquence  in  deeds,  the  want  of  which  cannot  be  atoned  for  by  eloquence  of  speech. 
If  men  clothed  with  authority  were  those  most  fitted  for  it,  society  would  be  much 
reformed  arid  purified  by  their  counsel.  But  counsellors  are  all  too  fond  of  the  office 
or  the  fees,  and  thus  make  a trade  of  it.  The  beau  ideal  of  a counsellor  is  in  these 
words : “ He  that  is  greatest  amongst  you,  let  him  be  the  servant  of  all,  and  the 
poorest  of  all.”  The  highest  and  the  purest  authority  is  poverty -perfect  poverty  of 
goods,  but  riches  of  mind.  Promotion  by  salary  is  multiplication  by  fractions. 

Delphos. — We  formerly  alluded  to  the  meaning  of  “the  eye  of  the  needle.”  In 
Eastern  language,  a small  narrow  archway  for  passengers,  like  that  on  each  side  of 
Temple  Bar,  wa*  called  the  eye  of  the  needle— a beast  of  burden  could  not  pass 
through  it  any  more  than  through  a modern  turnstile.  Our  correspondent’s  definition 
is  correct.  To  drive  a camel  through  the  eye  of  a needle  is  the  same  as  driving  an  ox 
through  a turnstile — a difficulty,  not  an  impossibility. 

W.  and  P.  want  to  know  what  we  think  are  the  principal  signs  of  the  times.  This  is  a 
difficult  question.  The  great  sign  of  the  times  is  the  spirit  o /innovation  or  the  dis- 
solution of  the  old  world,  and  an  attempt,  without  the  power,  to  renovate  all  things. 
We  are  in  a transition  state.  Nothing  that,  is  done  at  present  is  permanent.  Gur 
new  laws  are  only  made  to  be  amended.  We  are  in  motion,  rapid  motion  to  some- 
thing ; but  we  have  not  yet  discovered  what  it  is  to  be. 

H.  W.  G.  says  that  our  answer  to  Florentine,  No.  152,  contradicts  an  article  on  the 
Temperaments  in  No.  54.  That  may  be — the  answer  was  not  ours;  and  the  article 
in  No.  54  was  an  extract  as  acknowledged,  from  Newnham  on  Education.  The 
antagonism,  however,  only  proves  the  difference  of  opinion.  In  our  answer  to  Floren- 
tine, we  acknowledged  that  we  could  not  positively  affirm  whether  the  fair  or  the 
dark  complexion  was  the  most  constant.  We  could  not  affirm,  with  Newnham,  that 
the  most  eminent  literary  men  were  dark  complexioned — for  both  Scott  and  Wilson, 
two  faired-haired  Scots,  are  amongst  the  brightest  names  of  modern  times ; and 
Dickens,  also,  is  a fair  man,  not  unlike  Wilson  in  complexion.  Newnham’s  analysis 
is  very  imperfect.  The  subject  is  one  which  has  been  much  neglected.  We  want  a 
sufficiency  of  facts  for  it.  The  biographers  of  great  men  do  not  sufficiently  parti- 
cularise their  complexions  and  temperaments.  Phrenologists,  in  their  mania  for  form, 
have  too  much  neglected  colour.  You  find  fools  with  every  sort  of  complexion,  fair 
hair  and  dark,  blue  eyes  and  black,  strong  muscles  and  weak  ; but,  no  doubt,  the  tem- 
perament varies  the  character  of  the  folly.  We  like  a clear  eye,  whatever  its 
colour.  It  is,  at  least,  a sign  of  health  and  good  spirits.  But  children  have  the 
brightest  eyes. 

Original  wants  a definition  of  the  term  “ Church.”  The  origin  of  the  word  is  not  well 
known.  It  is  supposed  to  come  from  the  Greek  Kurialte,  through  the  German 
Kirche — same  as  Scotch  Kirk.  If  so,  it  means  “ the  Lord’s  House.”  Tanquam  non 
adhuc  cedi/icata  est.  The  building  is  not  yet  complete.  None  of  the  Cathedrals  of 
Christendom  are  finished.  The  body  is  broken  ; and  not  yet  one,  like  the  wafer  of  the 
host.  Who  can  bring  its  parts  together? 

Jonatham  W.  wants  to  know  how  to  cure  a desperately  passionate  lady — one  who 
strikes  ! This  bids  us  pause.  Science  ha3  not  yet  thrown  any  light  upon  this 
subject.  Even  the  mad  doctors  are  only  j)ursuing  it.  So  that  it  is  evidently  in 
advance  of  them. 

L.  D.— The  thirteen  peculiars  of  the  City  of  London  are  so  called  because  they  are 
exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop,  and  are  subject  to  that  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  whose  representative  for  the  superintendence  of  these  thirteen 
peculiars  is  the  Dean  of  the  Arches — so  called,  because  he  held  his  court  in  Bow 
Church,  St.  Maria  de  Arcubus.  He  has  a hundred  peculiars  in  different  places,  and 
the  Bishops  have  also  peculiars  in  other  dioceses. 

Three  Poor  Old  Maidens.” — “Are  affected  young  ladies,  or  they  whose  manners  are 
simple  and  natural,  generally  most  admired?”  Answer  : There  are  people  made  for 
admiring  affectation,  as  there  are  people  made  for  practising  it.  Affectation  is 
natural  to  many,  and  affected  people  seldom  think  themselves  so.  People  of  taste  who 
have  seen  good  society,  and  in  general  all  healthy  minds,  prefer  simple  and  graceful 
unaffected  young  ladies.  The  ball-room  and  party  smile,  which  some  extend  even  to 
a species  of  grin,  generally  suggests  its  counterpart.  A woman  who  is  too  anxious  to 
please  seldom  succeeds.  It  is  like  filling  a glass  with  wine  to  the  brim,  or  pouring  out 
such  a copious  libation  of  tea,  that  it  overflows  into  the  saucer. We  always  pro- 

nounce Clementina— Clement  eena. 

W.  P.  R.  puts  a very  delicate  question,  whether  it  would  be  prudent  to  marry  a lady 
whose  lungs  have  been  pronounced  by  medical  authority  to  be  “ sensibly  affected,”  to 
use  the  usual  delicate  phraseology.  We  cannot  presume  to  advise  in  any  particular 
case.  But  there  are  numerous  instances  of  total  recovery  from  such  affections,  and 
marriage  itself  sometimes  tends  to  promote  recovery.  There  are  few  men  or  women 
in  this  declining  age  who  are  not  sensibly  affected  by  some  complaint  or  other. 
There  are  few  families  that  are  wholly  sound,  and  many  delicate,  and  seemingly 
consumptive  mothers,  have  healthy  children;  and,  vice  versa,  strong  parents  have 
sometimes  weak  children. 

Blanche  Jane’s  is  a very  common  and  puzzling  predicament— a young  lady  is  attached 
to  a gentleman  who  is  not  in  a condition  to  marry.  Reluctant,  from  delicacy,  to 
bind  her  by  a promise,  he  wishes  to  leave  her  free  to  form  another  agreement. 
Blanche  suspects  that  he  doesnot  love  her.  There  is  no  evidence  of  want  of  love.  But 
long  courtships  are  always  uncomfortable.  Nature  dislikes  them;  and  through 
woman,  as  the  most  sensitive  party,  she  hastens  on  to  marriage.  Where  there  is  no 
probability  of  marriage,  it  is  prudent  for  a woman  to  dispense  with  the  tender  depart- 
ment of  an  acquaintanceship  with  the  other  sex. 


Belinda. — It  is  no  proof  of  dislike  when  a gentleman  shows  particular  pleasure  itt 
seeing  a lady  teazed  and  annoyed  in  an  innocent  manner.  Love  is  very  cruel  as  woll 
as  kind.  Female  spiders  actually  eat  their  husbands.  Solomon  says, 44  Love  is  strong 
as  death — jealousy  cruel  as  the  grave and  in  all  love,  even  in  the  tenderest,  the 
cruel  principle  lurks  unseen,  as  if  ready  for  action  whensoever  an  opportunity  for 
interference  occurs.  Shakspeare  has  beautifully  developed  this  mystery  in  the 
character  of  Othello.  “Excellent  wretch  1 Perdition  catch  my  soul,  but  I do  love 
thee  I ” 

Amos  wonders  how  the  multiplication  of  fractions  should  diminish,  whilst  the  multipli- 
cation of  whole  numbers  increases.  This  difficulty  is  easily  removed  by  considering 
the  nature  of  a fraction — it  merely  means  a diminishing  power  or  a diminution.  To 
multiply  by  it,  therefore,  is  to  diminish  by  it.  One  fourth  multiplied  by  a fourth  has 
its  diminishing  power  increased  to  one  16th. ; so  that,  after  all,  it  is  an  increase— an 
increase  of  diminishing  power.  .2  X . 2 = . 04,  or  a 5th  X 5th  = 25th  part.  The 
bipolarity  of  the  figures  maybe  expressed  thus : .0.8.7  6.5.4  3.2.1.  1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9. 

All  below  the  unit,  or  the  first  series,  decrease  by  multiplication  with  their 
own  kind — all  the  second  increase  with  their  own  kind.  The  first  series 
decreases  the  second,  and  the  second  increases  the  first  (in  multiplication).  The 
first  is  always  less  than  one  or  unity,  even  carried  out  to  infinity  to  the  left — the 
second  is  always  one  or  more.  The  first  when  it  comes  to  one  or  more  cyphers, 
places  them  first,  as  .01  , .001  , .0001,  & c.  The  most  perfect  numeration  downwards 
is  by  vulgar  fractions,  as  one-half,  one-third,  one-fourth,  one-fifth,  and  so  on  for 
ever,  always  diminishing  or  descending  the  bottomless  pit  of  numbers. 

M.  P. — Walker  pronounces  sovereign  suv-erin.  But  we  think  the  true  pronunciation 
scarcely  identifies  itself  with  this  sound  of  the  u,  which  has  an  Irish  sort  of  tone  about 
it.  The  sound  of  the  o is  preserved  by  most  people,  but  very  much  subdued.  There 
is  no  better  authority  than  Walker;  but  the  pronunciation  of  many  words  is  not 
fixed. 

Tremella. — A daisy,  “ with  silver  crest  and  golden  eye,”  is  the  emblem  of  innocence. 
By  its  presentation  the  gentleman  thus  expresses  himself : — 

“ Flowers  sweet  and  gay,  and  delicate  like  you. 

Emblem  of  innocence  and  beauty  too.”  Mbs.  Barbaemld. 

Because  it  forms  one  of  the  earliest  floral  amusements  of  infancy.  Indifference  is 
indicated  by  the  ever-flowering  candy-tuft  ( iber/s  semperforens),  or  the  dogwood 
blossom  ( cornus ).  Dogwood  is,  however,  the  emblem  of  durability. 

J.  M. — We  entertain  a similar  opinion.  Malina  Gray  is  a powerful  story,  and  seriously 
rebukes  the  cold-hearted  formality  of  religion  without  the  proper  fruits.  Mrs.  Ann 
Stephens  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  American  prose  writers.  The  interesting  story 
of  David  Hunt,  in  Nos.  90  and  91,  was  from  the  same  source,  and  depicts  western  lifo 
more  vigorously  than  it  has  ever  been  before  done  by  a female  pen.  They  are, 
however,  widely  different  in  style  and  character. 

E.  H.  R.  M.  is  an  ungallant  plagiarist.  The  poem,  which  he  has  first  mutilated  and  to 
which  he  then  affixes  his  name,  was  written  by  Miss  Perkins,  of  Faversham,  and 
appeared  in  No.  28  of  the  Family  Herald,  p.  444. 

“ A Mechanic.” — The  publication  in  question  has  little  or  no  circulation  among  the  produ- 
cing classes.  A single  insertion  in  the  b'amily  Herald  would  be  worth  a hundred  in  that 
and  make  the  invention  known  throughout  the  British  dominions.  Good  mediums  charge 
a fair  price,  but  never  employ  canvassers  for  advertisements.  Inquire  at  the  Mechanics? 
Magazine , or  Artizan  office  ; or  of  any  scientific  periodical.  Applying  for  advertiser- 
menis,  and  pocketing  the  money,  is  one  of  the  London  tricks.  We  have  nevec 
employed  any  person  to  solicit  advertisements,  nor  is  any  discount  allowed  to  those 
who  bring  them.  The  invariable  charge  is  6s.  6d.  for  five  lines,  and  one  shilling  per 
line  for  those  of  greater  length. 

T.  P. — The  puzzle  said  to  be  translated  from  a German  paper  appeared  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  Family  Herald—  apples  being  substituted  for  eggs. 

J.  L.  S.  must  purchase  the  number  containing  it.  We  cannot  repeat  such  things.  Many 
of  the  recipes  have  cost  more  singly  than  our  subscribers  will  pay  for  all  the  three 
volumes.  Consult  the  index  to  each  volume. 

T.  Marsh.— In  future,  questions  can  never  be  answered  in  the  following  number— that 
is  undergoing  the  process  of  printing  the  immense  number  of  impressions  required  by 
the  day  of  publication.  Ten  days  are  now  necesssry  to  print  the  number  ©f  copies, 
and  four  days  to  compose  the  type  and  make  other  preparations.  Consequently,  a 
fortnight,  at  least,  must  generally  elapse  bet  ween  the  receipt  of  a communication  and 
the  answer  to  it,  whenever  any  is  required  or  is  intended. 

W.  K.  H.,  Bradford. — Horne  and  Co.,  philosophical  instrument  makers,  Newgate  St. 

W.  M.  L. — Apply  to  Dr.  James  Wardrop,  or  any  respectable  medical  gentleman. 

T.  Holt. — Chev.  H.  de  Czoupinski  resides  at  22,  Guildford  Place,  Clerkenwell. 

Alfred. — We  know  nothing  of  the  £50  Building  and  Investment  Company. 

A.  B.  ; M.  K.  Y. ; “A  Young  Algebraist Q,uintox  ; M.  w/  Newcastle.— Coniu.14 
the  Index  or  previous  numbers. 

Communications  Received.— Mart  B.— T.  C.  Q.  (and). — M.  H.  C.— J.  K— H.  J.— 
F.  J.  (apply  to  a dentist). — Beaumont  St.  Clair. — J.  Crosstet. — Qu^esitor. — 
E.  C.  S.  (see  No.  153).— William  and  Snow  (certainly).— J.  M.  A.  (nil).— G.  Cloake, 
W.  H.  B.  (frequently  answered).— Bookful  Blockhead  (something  very  like  it), 
— G.  P.,  Dublin. — J.  W.  N.  (it  is  fit  for  use).— Blanche  Herbert  (be  cautious). — 
M.  G.  F.— Jane  Jones.— H.  I.— Elizabeth  F.— O.  P.  Q— Amelia  S.— Fairplay.— 
W.  L.— Alex.  C.— Norma.— G.  R.  E.— Firefly.— W.  Jackson.— Lizzie  H.— G.  J.— « 
W.  P.  R. — Louisa  K — Joli. — Lolah. — Nassau. — A.  Keraios. — E.  B.  L. — Tgnota.— 
Lovesick. — Juvenis. — Reginald.— D.  A.— Zintoa. — “ Anti-Hypocrite.” — Delta. — 

Mary  Anne.— J.  W.  Smith.— “ The  Earth.” — Alice  C.  H — L.  Stocking  (apply  to 
Mr.  Heywood,  of  Oldham  Street).— “ A Clergyman.” — S.  A.,  Staley  Bridge). — 
R.  M.,  Stockton. — J.  S.  G.  (no  doubt  of  it).— J.  Me. Call. — S.  Y.— E.  W. — Riah. — 
J.  Bothwell. — “ A Lover.’ — C.  R.,  Newington  Butts. — G. — De  Mostyn. — Medicus. 
— “A  Tauntonian.” — B.  S.,  Birmingham. — Miss  FI.,  Dublin. 

H.  R.,  Mile  End ; O.  O.,  Hoxton  ; Williams.;  Mars;  H.  K.  S. ; Kingphib;  Y.  X.; 
R.  L. ; “A  Student;”  Walter  Crayon;  Nea,  Steyning ; 2 X 2 = 4 ; J.  N., 
Stonehaven ; O.  O.,  Hoxton  ; Barrister. — The  questions  are  either  inappropriate, 
too  trivial,  or  we  are  unable  to  furnish  the  information  required. 

Correspondents  who  favour  us  with  contributions  are  particularly  requested  to  state 
whether  they  are  original  or  selected ; and,  if  the  latter,  the  author  or  work  they  are 
extracted  from,  so  that  honour  may  be  rendered  to  whom  it  is  due. 

***  In  answer  to  frequent  inquiries,  we  repeat,  that  it  is  impossible  to  return  a separate 
answer  to  every  correspondent.  Communications  which  remain  unnoticed  for  three 
weeks  must  be  considered  as  passed  over.  Contributions  not  exceeding  a page  or  two, 
when  deemed  unsuitable,  are  committed  to  the  flames;  those  more  voluminous  share 
the  same  fate,  unless  accompanied  by  a special  request  to  the  contrary. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Oh,  Araby ! I often  think  of  thee! — A song  sung,  and  the  music  composed  by  Misa 
Adeline  Cooper. — Addison  and  Hodson,  Regent  Street. 

The  Topic. — A periodical  which  confines  itself  to  one,  and  only  one  article  weekly,  te 
the  discussion  of  which  its  12  pages  are  devoted. — Mitchell,  Fleet  Street. 

The  Students ’ Self- Instructing  French  Grammar,  consisting  of  twelve  progressive  lessong 
—Fifth  Edition,— By  D.  M.  Auid.— Biggs,  Strand. 
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H'ilt  be  published  on  Saturday,  May  2,  price  Three  Half-pence,  No.  I.  of  the 

T ITERARY  BEACON  ; a Weekly  Journal  for  the  Drawing-room, 

the  Study,  and  the  Cottage,  containing  Original  Articles  on  Literature,  Science, 
and  Art,  by  celebrated  living  Authors. 

London  : W.  Strange,  21,  Paternoster  How  ; and  sold  by  all  Booksellers. 


MISS  ADELINE  COOPER’S  NEW  SONG. — Just  published, 

«f>H>  ARABY,  I OFTEN  THINK  OF  THEE!” 

' Composed  by  ADELINE  COOPER. 

London  : Published  by  Addison  and  Hodson,  210,  Regent  Street. 

“A  pretty,  sparkling  melody,  nicely  arranged  for  the  Voice  and  Piano-forte,  and 
calculated  to  please  the  admirers  of  elegant  morceaux .”  —Sunday  Times. 


HARE  ON  SPINAL  DISEASE. — This  day  is  published,  price  Is.  6 d., 

ASES  AND  OBSERVATIONS  illustrative  of  the  Beneficial 

Results  which  may  be  obtained  by  Close  Attention  and  Perseverance  in  some  of  the 
most  Chronic  and  unpromising  instances  of  Spinal  Deformity.  With  Eighteen  En- 
gravings on  Wood. 

By  SAMUEL  HARE,  M.R.C.S. 

London:  John  Churchill,  Princes  Street;  and  may  be  had  of  all  Booksellers. 

MUSIC  EOR  THE  MILLION. 

T UCY  NEAL,  the  popular  Ballad,  as  Song  and  Trio,  for  Three- 

pence:  the  Symphonies  and  Accompaniments  written  expressly  for  this  edition 
by  Henry  Rdssell. — “ The  May  Queen,”  Parts  I.  and  II.,  the  two  popular  Ballads 
entire  for  Threepence.— “ Why  does  Emmeline  Wander  ?”  Original  Song,  the  Music  by 
M.  W.  Balfe,  also  for  Threepence. — 'lhe  Crown  Diamonds  Quadrille,  Threepence. — 
Being  New  Numbers,  just  ready,  of  the  “ MUSICAL  TREASURY,”  a Weekly  Miscel- 
lany of  Genuine  Music  for  the  Family  Piano-forte,  thus  characterised  by  the  limes 
newspaper : — “ While  it  possesses  the  merit  of  cheapness,  it  has  the  still  greater  merit 
i of  being  strictly  correct.”  In  the  press,  the  Overture  to  The  Crown  Diamonds , Six- 
pence ; and  the  three  best  Vocal  Pieces,  in  two  Threepenny  Numbers. 

London:  Davidson,  Water  Street, leading  from  Blackfriars  Bridge  towards  the  Temple. 


NEW  HISTORICAL  ROMANCE.— JVbw  publishing , price  One  Penny,  sixteen  pages, 
two  Engravings,  and  an  Ornamental  Cover, 

jUjjAUDE  MARSDEN  ; or,  the  Court  and  Camp  of  Charles  the 

Second.  This  Romance  cannot  fail  becoming  a decided  favourite  with  the 
public,  the  plot  of  the  drama  being  upon  a situation  pregnant  with  national  glories. 
With  the  above  will  be  given  No.  3 of  THE  LONDON  GENERAL  RECITER,  con- 
taining sixty-four  pages  of  Comic  and  Sentimental  Recitations,  two  Engravings,  and 
Portrait  of  Phelps  as  Rolia. 

Just  published,  No.  9,  price  One  Penny,  containing  sixty-four  pages,  and  Fifty  Songs, 
THE  TOM  THUMB  SONGSTER.  All  the  back  numbers  are  still  on  sale. 

Now  ready,  1,  2,  and  3 of  THE  UNIVERSAL  JESTER,  containing  everything  likely 
to  cause  merriment.  Those  who  wish  to  be  happy  should  purchase  this. 

Now  on  sale,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5 of  THE  LONDON  GENERAL  RECITER,  a work 
unequalled  for  Recitations,  both  Comic  and  Sentimental,  and  acknowledged  to  be  worth 
twelve  times  the  amount.  One  number  will  convince. 

London:  Cleave,  Shoe  Lane;  and  all  Booksellers. 


NEW  GINGER  BEER  BOTTLES. — Glass  for  Windows  and  Hor- 

ticultural  purposes,  stouter  than  Crown,  any  quantity  or  size,  4^d  ; Small  Sizes 
Id.  per  Foot;  Plate  Glass,  sashes  glazed  at  6d.  per  Foot;  Putty,  Id.  per  Pound;  Patent 
Pocket  and  other  Diamonds,  from  8s.  each,  for  cutting  Glass;  Glass  Pantiles,  14s.  per 
Dozen  ; Ginger  Beer  Bottles,  8s. : Corks,  lOd.  per  Gross  ; superior  Naptha,  9s.  per  Gallon. 
WM,  COX,  Agent,  18,  Crown  Street,  Soho. 


BRETT’S  IMPROVED  PATENT  BRANDY.— While  Health  and 

Economy  are  objects  of  consideration,  this  pure  and  wholesome  Spirit,  at  18s.  per 
Gallon,  will  retain  its  long-established  pre-eminence.  For  the  convenience  of  those  who 
prefer  REAL  FRENCH  BRANDY,  we  deliver  Single  Gallons,  or  upwards,  of  the 
finest  Brown  Cognac  at  24s.,  and  very  superior  old  Champagne  Brandy  at  26s.  per 
Gallon,  with  the  accommodation  of  Sealed  Bottles,  at  the  respective  prices  of  3s.  6d., 
4s.  6d.,  or  5s.  each,  bottle  ineluded. 

HENRY  BRETT  and  Co.,  Old  Fumival’s  Inn,  Holborn. 


MUSIC  FOR  TIIE  MANY. 

On  Saturday  next , Mat  2,  will  be  vubtiihed,  price  Twopexcr, 

TII  E M U 8 I C A I.  H E R A L D, 

A WEEKLY  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC  AND  MUSICAL  LITERATURE. 

A Specimen  will  he  presented  GRATIS  to  every  Purch**er  of  No.  K»7  of  the  /Imu/jf 
Herald.  The  nature  of  the  publication  will  then  be  Men,  and  an  explanation  of  iu 
object,  plan,  contents,  and  other  particulars  will  be  given. 

To  be  had  of  every  Bookseller  throughout  the  Kingdom. 


ALL  1HE  FASHIONS  FOR  MAY,  in  every  possible  variety, 

will  be  represented  in  "TIIE  WORLD  OK  FASHION,"  Momhly  Magulneof 
the  Courts  of  London  and  Paris,  exhibiting  a display  of  Faihions  unequalled  In  any 
former  period  for  taste,  novelty,  and  elegance.  Ladies  of  Rank  and  Distinction,  who 
have  seen  the  Fashions,  pronounce  them  novel  and  beautiful,  and  deserving  of  Ilia  moat 
extensive  patronage.  They  are  comprised  In  Six  Plates— defying  all  rivalry. 

London  : J.  B.  Bell,  299,  Strand  ; and  may  be  had  of  all  Booksellers,  wherever  residing. 
Immediate  orders  should  be  given. 

FASHION,  POLITE  LITERATURE,  AND  MUSIC! 

THE  LONDON  AND  PARIS  LADIES’  MAGAZINE  OF 

FASHION,  edited  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Ford,  is  admitted  to  he  the  best  Ladles’ 
Magazine  extant.  It  has  been  established  seventeen  years : and  from  its  commencement 
has  steadily  increased  iii  public  favour  and  estimation,  till  it  has  far  surpassed  ail  Its 
contemporaries,  containing  the  very  latest  FASHIONS,  far  beyond  any  other  Msgaxine, 
Engraved  and  Coloured  in  the  highest  style  of  Art,  with  Choice  Liter.turc  by  the  most 
eminent  Writers  of  the  day,  and  embellished  with  Vocal  and  instrumental  Music. 

Price  One  Shilling. 

London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.;  and  by  order  of  all  Booksellers. 


TO  LADIES,  MILLINERS,  AND  DRESS  MAKERS. 

On  the  1st  of  May,  price  One  Shilling  ,•  post-free,  1».  6<i., 

TPHE  LADIES’  GAZETTE  OF  FASHION,  containing  Walking 

X Dresses,  Children’s  Dresses,  Pelisses,  and  NEW  SUMMER  FASHIONS,  of  every 
description,  in  extraordinary  and  unprecedented  variety,  amounting  to  double  the  number 
given  in  any  other  work,  and  comprising  all  the  Paris  Fashions,  Patterns  of  the  Royal 
Summer  Dresses,  and  other  important  Novelties,  which  cannot  possibly  appear  in  any 
other  work.  A grand  Giant  Plate  (size,  198  inches),  superbly  Coloured,  tor  Windows 
and  Show-rooms,  will  be  given,  without  extra  charge,  embracing  all  the  most  beautiful 
Novelties,  and  accurate  full-length  Portraits  of  the  Queen,  Prince  Albert,  and  the  Koval 
Children ; with  a Sketch  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Osborne  House,  Sec.  Altogether  about 
100  Figures,  and  about  150  New  Patterns,  being  tbe  largest  and  most  superb  Collection 
of  Summer  Fashions  ever  published.  With  ample  Descriptions,  Tales.  Poetry,  Music, 
and  a Guide  to  the  Sights  and  Exhibitions  of  London.  Price  One  Shilling. 

London  : G.  Berger,  Holywell  Street,  Strand ; and  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen. 


FAMILY  HERALD. 


With  our  next  Number , being  the  commencement  of  the  Fourth  Volume,  will 
be  presented  (GRATIS)  the  first  Number  of  a cheap  Musical  Perio- 
dical, entitled  THE  MUSICAL  HERALD,  to  be  continued  weekly  at  a 
price  which  will  place  it  within  the  reach  of  all  Lovers  of  Music. 

The  object,  plan,  price,  contents,  and  other  particulars  will  be  fully  explained 
in  the  Specimen  given. 

Especial  care  will  be  taken  in  the  delivery  of  the  gratis  Copies  to  the  Book- 
sellers, so  that  every  one  of  our  Subscribers  may  receive  the  present. 
Those  who  may  not  chance  to  be  amateurs  of  Music  will  confer  an 
obligation  on  us  by  presenting  the  Specimen  to  any  of  tlieir  friends  who 
are. 


GOOD  AND  BAD  MEN— WHAT  IS  THE  DIFFERENCE 
BETWEEN  THEM? 


L 


ONDON  FRIENDLY  INSTITUTION,  19,  London  Wall, 

Established  and  Enrolled  in  1824. 


City. 


TRUSTEES. 

Thomas  Challis,  Esq.,  Aid.  I George  Lyall,  Esq.,  M.P. 

T.  S.  Buncombe,  Esq  ,M.P.  John  Masterman,  Esq.,  M.P. 

William  Ellis,  Esq.  I Richard  Taylor,  Esq.,  F.L.S. 

Treasurer.—  George  Grote,  Esq. 

Bankers. — Messrs.  Prescott,  Grote,  Ames,  and  Cave. 

For  assuring  against  affliction  from  8s.  to  28s.  per  week,  with  the  advantage  of 
Medical  Attendance  and  Medicines  whenever  required,  and  from  £■>  to  £50  at  Death, 
by  small  Monthly  or  Quarterly  Contributions,  according  to  the  age  at  entrance. 

This  improved  Benefit  Society—  secure,  permanent,  and  economical— is  entirely  ma- 
i naged  by  its  own  members  (elected  at  the  annual  meeting)  is  periodically  reserving  a 
surplus  against  advancing  age.  Already  its  capital  considerably  exceeds  £7,000,  unen- 
cumbered by  Annuities  or  Shareholders.  There  are  no  extra  contributions  of  any 
, description,  nor  any  reduction  or  uncertainty  in  the  amount  of  benefits — no  offices  to 
serve  by  compulsion,  nor  public-house  meetings  to  attend.  The  Books  and  Accounts 
are  always  open  to  its  members.  Prospectuses  will  be  forwarded,  by  enclosing  a stamp  ; 
or  may  be  had  gratis,  and  Rules  6d.  each,  at  the  Office,  any  Evening,  from  Five  to 
Nine,  where  persons  may  offer  themselves  for  admission,  or  at  any  of  the  following 


District  Receivers 

At  Bicester  Mr.  W.  Neale,  Market  End. 

Chelsea A.  W Warder,  Esq  , 1,  Upper  Robert  Street. 

Oxford Mr.  R.  Green,  Pembroke  Street. 

Poplar S.  K.  Ellison,  Esq.,  22,  High  Street. 

Portsmouth J.  Slight,  Esq.,  125,  High  Street. 

Richmond  W.  T.  White,  Esq.,  Hill  Street. 

Rotherhithc Dr.  J.  Paul,  Prospect  Row,  Bermondsey. 

JFitney Mr.  J.  Hankins',  West  End. 


April  15,  1846.  (By  order  of  th9  Board,)  JOSEPH  MER,  Secretary. 


Good  men  have  a good  name,  and  bad  men  have  a bad  name.  But  who 
gives  them  the  name?  who  is  the  judge  of  tbe  goodness  and  the  badness? 
Are  we  all  connoissieurs  in  goodness,  although  not  connoissieurs  in 
painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture?  How  many  of  us  could  detect  a 
masterpiece  of  Raphael  amid  the  rubbish  of  some  old  lumber-room,  or 
distinguish  a spurious  production  of  Shukspeare,  by  Samuel  Ireland,  from 
a genuine  play  by  the  Bard  of  Avon  himself?  Which  of  us  can  say, 
when  we  see  a specimen  of  Gothic  or  of  Grecian  architecture,  that  it  is 
pure  or  corrupt,  true  or  false,  unless,  putting  faith  in  the  ignorance  of  the 
person  whom  we  address,  we  hazard  a conjecture,  and  expatiate  upon  it  as  a 
verdict  of  enlightened  judgment?  Which  of  us  can  even  say,  “That  is  a 
good  song;”  “ That  would  take  amazingly;”  or  “ That  is  a good  play,  it 
would  have  an  enormous  run”?  We  are  all  deceived  in  our  judgments  of 
such  things,  because  we  are  all  incapable  of  judging.  Even  the  learned 
were  deceived  by  Ireland’s  “Vortigern,”  and  accepted  it  for  Shakspeare’s, 
and  saw  the  genius  of  the  bard  of  Avon  therein.  But  the  public  con- 
demned it.  The  critic  is  seldom  right  when  he  goes  before  the  public. 
His  business  is  merely  to  confirm  the  public  verdict,  and  to  show  his  skill 
by  giving  a reason  for  it. 

Private  judgment  seem3  to  he  of  very  little  value  upon  universal 
subjects.  Dr.  Adam  Smith  said  of  David  Hume,  the  infidel  philosopher, 
that  “ he  approached  as  nearly  to  the  idea  of  a perfectly  wise  and  virtuous 
man  as  the  frailty  of  human  nature  will  permit,”  Dr.  Johnson  was 
indignant  with  Smith  for  passing  such  a verdict  upon  such  a man,  and 
when  he  and  Smith  met  at  Glasgow,  for  the  first  and  last  time,  Johnson 
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mmediately  assailed  him  in  strong  language  for  this  opinion.  Smith 
defended  himself.  Johnson,  enraged  still  more  by  the  defence,  roared  out, 

“ You  lie,  sir  I”  Smith  rejoined,  “ You  are  the  son  of  a ” “ On  such 

terms,”  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  “did  these  two  great  moralists  meet  and 
part;  and  such  was  the  classical  dialogue  between  two  great  teachers  of 
philosophy.”  And  it  was  all  about  the  meaning  of  goodness  and  badness. 
Smith  maintained  that  Hume  was  a good  man;  Johnson  maintained  that 
he  was  not,  and  could  not  possibly  be.  Had  they  discoursed  about 
Ossian’s  poems  they  would  have  brought  no  greater  accuracy  of  judgment 
to  the  question.  It  was  a question  of  feeling,  as  most  questions  really 
are,  even  amid  all  the  exuberant  professions  of  coolness,  disinterestedness, 
and  impartiality;  and  we  all  of  us  lean  to  one  side  or  the  other,  acccording 
to  the  relationship  of  our  own  feelings  with  the  respective  parties.  The 
martyrs  of  one  nation  are  the  persecutors  of  another;  and  the  Morning 
Post  can  cool  y and  seriously  recommend  the  erection  of  the  statue  of 
Graham  of  Claverhouse  in  Westminster  palace  amongst  the  worthies  of 
England — a man  who  is  known  in  Scotland  by  the  name  of  the  “Bloody 
Claverhouse,” — the  personification  of  everything  that  is  base  and  villanous 
in  humanity — the  incarnation  of  the  evil  principle,  whose  black  horse, 
according  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  was  believed  by  the  superstitious  vulgar 
beyond  the  Tweed,  to  be  no  less  a person  in  disguise  than  Satan  himself. 
Even  our  own  Bloody  Mary  is  a Catholic  saint,  and  all  our  martyrs  and 
worthies  were  in  some  people’s  eyes  only  wretches  unfit  to  live.  What 
then  is  goodness  and  badness,  and  who  is  able  to  distinguish  between 
them? 

We  should  like  to  read  a biography  of  Nero,  written  by  himself,  or  by  a 
bosom  friend,  if  ever  he  had  any.  We  should  like  to  know  what  could  be 
said  in  favour  of  the  wretch  whom  all  the  world  has  condemned.  If 
“ music  has  charms  to  soothe  the  savage  breast,1’  there  must  have  been 
considerable  refinement  and  delicacy  of  feeling  in  the  monster.  He  had 
an  excellent  ear;  and  was  so  anxious  to  excel  as  a vocal  performer,  that  he 
frequently  abstained  from  food  for  a whole  day  in  order  to  improve  his 
voice.  Such  taste,  according  to  many  modern  theories,  betrays  the 
possession  of  a root  of  virtue.  Even  his  grand  oratorio  on  the  top  of  the 
house,  when  Rome  was  in  flames,  is  somewhat  akin  to  the  modern  imitations 
of  thundering  and  earthquaking,  and  burning  and  crackling,  by  means  of 
sweet  sounds,  which  give  such  delight  to  the  dilettanti  of  this  age  of  refine- 
ment. Who  knows  with  what  philosophy  Nero  burned  the  worst  parts  of 
the  Roman  capital?  Our  own  London  fire  has  proved  a great  blessing. 
The  people  were  not  burned  in  their  dwellings,  the  eity  was  purified,  and 
it  now  enjoys  the  benefit  of  the  ordeal.  Had  Nero  transcribed  his  own 
thoughts  on  occasion  of  his  famous  Roman  fire,  history  might  have 
recorded  the  event  in  a very  different  manner.  We  know  not;  it  is  a mere 
supposition.  But  this  we  know,  that  Nero  reigned  over  a city  of  monsters 
as  savage  as  himself.  There  were  thousands  of  Neros  in  that  very  Rome 
that  Nero  burned.  There  were  Neros’  mothers  too — women  who  delighted 
in  blood,  who  took  a savage  pleasure  in  seeing  men  torn  to  pieces  in  the 
amphitheatre  by  lions  and  tigers;  who  went  to  the  theatre  to  see 
gladiators  engage  in  mortal  combat;  and  who,  when  the  victor  waited  for 
the  signal  to  give  the  last  mortal  thrust  to  his  prostrate  victim,  gave  it 
enthusiastically,  with  the  thumb  pointed  downwards,  and  saw  with 
extacy  the  blood-stained  blade  plunge  itself  into  the  vitals  and  cover  the 
stage  with  that  fluid  which  the  sensitive  mind  abhors  to  look  at.  Such 
were  the  women  over  whom  Nero  reigned.  His  own  mother,  Agrippina, 
was  one  of  them;  and  when  she  was  put  to  death  by  his  command,  after 
she  herself  had  committed  innumerable  murders,  including  that  of  her 
own  husband,  Nero  kicked  her  body  about  as  it  lay  on  the  floor,  and  coolly 
observed  that  he  did  not  think  his  mother  had  been  such  a good-looking 
woman.  What  can  tigresses  expect  to  bring  forth  but  tigers?  and  in  a 
tiger’s  den  who  has  a legitimate  right  to  rule  but  a tiger?  Such  monsters 
as  Nero  were  the  legitimate  rulers  of  the  Roman  people,  who  had  been 
trained  to  bloodshed  from  the  foundation  of  the  city,  whose  greatness  was 
raised  upon  blood,  who  had  enriched  themselves  by  plundering  all  the  rest 
of  the  world,  and  whose  very  poor  were  in  the  habit  of  determining  the 
goodness  of  an  emperor  by  the  amount  of  corn  and  wine  which  he  extorted 
from  other  nations  to  distribute  gratuitously  amongst  the  Roman  citizens. 
Their  good  emperors  were  exceptions  to  the  age — men  too  that  did  not 
inherit  the  empire  by  virtue  of  descent,  but  by  virtue  of  adoption  because 
of  their  peculiar  merit.  Nerva  adopted  Trajan;  Trajan  adopted  Hadrian; 
Hadrian  adopted  the  two  Antonines;  and  when  the  younger  Antonine 
interrupted  this  course  of  spiritual  succession  by  giving  the  empire  to 
his  son  Commodus,  he  bequeathed  it  to  one  of  the  greatest  monsters  that 
ever  clothed  himself  in  purple.  The  age  of  the  adoption,  or  spiritual 
successorship,  was  the  golden  age  of  the  empire,  perhaps  of  the  world. 
“ If  a man  were  called,”  says  Gibbon,  “ to  fix  the  period  in  the  history  of 
the  world  during  which  the  condition  of  the  human  race  was  most  happy 
and  prosperous,  he  would  without  hesitation  name  that  which  elapsed  from 
the  death  of  Domitian  to  the  accession  of  Commodus.”  But  the  people  of 
Rome  scarcely  deserved  such  men,  whose  virtues  moreover  were  most 
virtuous  at  Rome  and  least  virtuous  in  the  provinces.  Whereas  the 
crimes  of  the  Neros  were  most  criminal  at  Rome  and  least  criminal  at  the 
extremities  of  the  empire,  and  this  is  the  principal  difference  between  a 
good  emperor  and  a bad;  just  as  a very  good  father  is  sometimes  not  so 
very  good  to  those  who  are  not  related  to  him  by  blood,  but  concentrates 
his  goodness  in  that  home  circle  where  it  is  most  frequently  perceived  and 
best  appreciated.  The  tyrants  of  Rome  killed  chiefly  the  rich  men,  who 
had  amassed  enormous  wealth  by  every  species  of  extortion.  This  wealth 
was  in  various  modes  distributed  amongst  the  people.  The  good  emperors 


left  these  men  to  enjoy  their  ill-gotten  wealth,  but  put  a check  on  farther 
extortion.  A very  severe  moralist  might  write  a book  in  favour  of  the 
tyrants;  but  he  would  be  obliged  to  confess,  that  though  they  sometimes 
administered  retributive  justice  in  their  cruelties,  their  motives  were 
merely  or  chiefly  those  of  blind  and  furious  passions,  contempt  of 
humanity,  and  indifference  for  good  and  evil.  But  seldom,  if  ever,  has  a 
truly  virtuous  people  been  condemned  to  submit  to  the  unmerited  cruelties 
of  an  imperial  monster.  Even  in  our  own  dayr,  in  this  very  year,  we  have 
an  instance  of  the  peasants  of  Poland  butchering  their  landlords  in  cold 
blood,  merely  because  a pecuniary  price  had  been  put  upon  their  heads. 
A people  who  have  the  heart  to  commit  such  crimes  for  money  are  in  that 
state  of  moral  depravation  in  which  a tyrant  becomes  their  legitimate 
ruler — the  ruler  also  best  adapted  for  restraining  their  ferocity  if  not 
promoting  their  civilization. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  bad  and  good  men;  and  each  variety  is 
both  good  and  bad  rather  in  relation  to  the  position  in  which  it  is  placed 
thau  in  respect  to  the  absolute  character  itself.  Some  men  are  good  ser- 
vants and  bad  masters.  They  are  not  born  to  command,  but  to  obey. 
When  invested  with  power,  it  confounds  their  judgment — they  act  irreso- 
lutely— they  fail — they  regret  their  failure — they  blame  their  agents — they 
lose  their  temper,  and  become  tyrants.  Weakness  of  judgment  will  thus 
make  a man  a tyrant;  and  we  see  it  exemplified  every  day  in  private  life 
The  vice  of  such  men,  therefore,  is  rather  their  misfortune  than  their 
crime.  Their  greatness  is  thrust  upon  them;  and  their  tyranny  is  the 
natural  offspring  of  their  greatness.  Exceeding  great  difficulties  produce 
the  same  effect  in  .men  of  strong  judgment,  because  the  relationship  be- 
tween even  their  strength  of  mind  and  the  strength  of  the  difficulty  puts 
them  into  a condition  of  weakness.  Such  tyrants  are  exceedingly  useful 
at  times.  Such  a man  was  Louis  the  Eleventh  of  France.  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  in  his  preface  to  Quentin  Durward,  says  of  this  Louis  that  “ he  was 
of  a character  so  purely  selfish — so  guiltless  of  entertaining  any  purpose 
unconnected  with  his  ambition,  covetousness,  and  desire  of  selfish  enjoy- 
ment, that  he  almost  seems  au  incarnation  of  the  devil  himself,  permitted 
to  do  his  utmost  to  corrupt  our  ideas  of  honour  at  its  very  source.’’  Sir 
Walter,  however,  acknowledges  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  France  owes 
to  jhis  human  monster.  But  let  us  hear  what  Guizot,  the  present  French 
minister,  says  of  the  wretch: — “A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the 
struggle  of  Louis  the  Eleventh  against  the  grandees  of  the  kingdom,  of 
their  depression,  and  of  his  partiality  for  the  citizens  and  the  inferior 
classes.  There  is  truth  in  all  this,  though  it  has  been  much  exaggerated, 
and  though  the  conduct  of  Louis  the  Eleventh  towards  the  different 
classes  of  society  more  frequently  disturbed  than  benefitted  the  state. 
But  he  did  something  of  deeper  import.  Before  his  time  the  govern- 
ment had  been  carried  on  almost  entirely  by  force,  and  by  mere  physical 
means.  Persuasion,  address,  care  in  working  upon  men’s  minds,  and  in 
bringing  them  over  to  the  views  of  the  government — in  a word,  what  is 
properly  called  policy — a policy,  indeed,  of  falsehood  and  deceit,*  but  also 
of  management  and  prudence— had  hitherto  been  little  attended  to.  Louis 
the  Eleventh  substituted  intellectual  for  material  means —Italian  for  feudal 
policy.  Take  the  two  men  whose  rivalry  engrosses  this  period  of  our 
history — Charles  the  Bold  (Duke  of  Burgundy),  and  Louis  the  Eleventh. 
Charles  is  the  representative  of  the  old  mode  of  governing.  He  has  re- 
course to  no  other  means  than  violence;  he  constantly  appeals  to  arms;  he 
is  unable  to  act  with  patience,  or  to  address  himself  to  the  dispositions  and 
tempers  of  men,  in  order  to  make  them  the  instruments  of  his  designs. 
Louis  the  Eleventh,  on  the  contrary,  takes  pleasure  in  avoiding  the  use  of 
force,  and  iu  gaining  an  ascendancy  over  men  by  conversation  with  indi- 
viduals, and  by  skilfully  bringing  into  play  their  interests  and  peculiarities 
of  character.  It  was  not  the  public  institutions  or  the  external  system  of 
government  that  he  changed;  it  was  the  secret  proceedings,  the  tactics  of 
power.  It  was  reserved  for  modern  times  to  attempt  a still  greater  revo- 
lution—to  endeavour  to  introduce  into  the  means  as  well  as  the  objects  of 
public  policy  justice  in  place  of  self-interest,  publicity  instead  of  cunning. 
Still,  however,  a great  step  was  gained,  by  renouncing  the  continual  use 
of  force — by  calling  in  the  aid  of  intellectual  superiority — by  governing 
through  the  understandings  of  men,  and  not  by  overturning  everything 
that  stood  in  the  way  of  the  exercise  of  power.  This  is  the  great  change 
which,  among  all  his  errors  and  crimes,  in  spite  of  the  perversity  of  his 
nature,  and  solely  by  the  strength  of  his  powerful  intellect,  Louis  the 
Eleventh  has  the  merit  of  having  begun.” 

Here  is  a tyrant  who  has  earned  for  himself  a niche  in  the  temple  of 
fame  as  a man  of  peace — who  preferred  policy  to  war,  and  moral  and  in- 
tellectual to  military  government.  He  himself  said  that  he  took  his  people’s 
money  to" save  their  blood;  and  he  preferred  private  executions  of  select 
individuals— of  whom  he  is  said  to  have  despatched  about  4,000 — to  indis- 
criminate slaughter  of  ten  or  twenty  times  the  number  on  the  field  of  battle. 
He  would  rather  hang  a general  and  a dozen  officers,  with  two  or  three 
hundred  privates,  than  engage  in  a battle  which  might  not  only  occasion 
greater  loss  of  soldiers,  but  a loss  also  of  poor  people’s  property,  and  of 
safety  to  trade  and  commerce,  to  which  he  was  particularly  partial;  whilst 
the  bold  and  generous  Duke  of  Burgundy,  like  a true  knight,  despised  all 
such  sneaking  ways,  and  rushed  fiercely  to  the  combat  with  sword  and 
torch.  Poetry  prefers  the  bold  and  generous  knight;  and  the  ladies,  too, 
prefer  him;  for  poetry  and  the  ladies  are  always  fond  of  a dash.  But  this 
monster,  Louis,  who  hanged  only  4,000  of  his  people,  was,  perhaps,  a 
greater  friend  to  human  civilisation  than  the  generous  Duke  of  Burgundy , 


* Diplomacy,  as  yet,  is  not  much  better.— Ed.  F.  11, 


AND  AMUSEMENT  FOR  THE  MILLION 


who,  in  Louis’s  situation,  would  have  led  on  the  French  armies  to  battle 
and  plunder;  put  a violent  stop  to  all  trade  and  commerce;  and,  perhaps, 
delayed  the  progress  of  civilisation  for  another  century.  As  an  individual 
man,  we  hate  Louis,  and,  perhaps,  love  Charles;  but  as  a universal  man — • 
a monarch  in  a critical  age — the  clear-headed,  crafty,  and  even  deceitful 
monarch  is  the  best  man  of  the  two;  for  even  deceit,  though  a moral  crime, 
is  better  than  taking  wantonly  human  life,  which  was  Charles’s  trade,  and 
his  boast  as  a gentleman.  They  were  both  slayers  of  men,  and  they  slew 
to  prevent  more  slaying;  but  the  one  preferred  slaying  in  a quiet  way  to 
killing  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  tyrant  who  did  not  hesitate  to  re- 
move a disagreeable  personage  by  means  of  a rope  or  a dungeon  was 
particularly  strict  in  respect  to  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  tribu- 
nals of  his  kingdom.  Like  all  other  tyrants,  his  cruelty  emanated  from 
himself  as  a centre;  whilst  good,  easy  monarchs  permit  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  tyrants  to  oppress  their  peoplp. 

Base  men  are  not  useless  men.  They  are  the  scullions  of  society. 
There  is  much  rubbish  in  the  moral  world  which  can  only  be  removed  by 
such  characters,  who  in  certain  critical  periods  are  most  suitable  for  the 
exercise  of  authority.  Our  own  Henry  the  Eighth  was  a man  whom  none  can 
admire  as  a private  individual;  but  to  Henry’s  perversity  of  mind  we  owe 
the  most  valuable  change  that  our  country  has  experienced.  Melanctlion 
was  a milder  man  than  Luther;  but  the  good,  easy  man  would  have 
yielded  to  the  power  of  corruption  when  the  rude  man  resisted.  Oeeolom- 
padius,  in  Switzerland,  was  to  Zwingle  what  Melancthon  was  to  Luther; 
but  his  name  is  little  heard  of — he  wanted  the  vigour  of  mind  which 
people  in  general  call  badness,  when  employed  against  themselves.  All 
great  systems,  revolutions,  or  changes  originate  with  men  of  this  vigorous 
description.  The  Jews,  one  great  source  of  European  civilisation,  are 
famous  for  the  perversity,  the  obstinacy,  and  bigotry  of  their  nature. 
The  Greeks  were  as  base  as  the  Jews,  only  in  another  aspect  of  baseness; 
they  were  a lying,  false,  scoffing,  unprincipled  people.  The  Romans  were 
the  robbers  of  nations — a race  of  extortioners.  The  French  are  the 
Greeks  of  modern  times;  and,  like  the  Greeks,  they  contain,  as  one  of 
their  great  men  has  confessed,  the  best  and  the  very  worst  specimens  of 
humanity.  Nothing  can  be  baser  than  a base  Frenchman;  he  has  elevated 
baseness  even  to  an  art.  There  i3  a refinement  of  infamy  about  the  French 
character  when  it  descends  into  infamy;  but  it  also  knows  how  to  ascend,  and 
exhibit  the  most  noble  virtues.  The  English  have  the  character  of 
brokers  over  all  the  world.  The  ships  of  Tarshish  are  all  on  the  wing 
to  bring  gold  from  afar.  Our  treaties  are  all  financial  and  commercial. 
Even  when  we  conquered  the  Celestial  empire,  we  cared  only  for  the  opium 
and  the  Sycee  silver;  but  France  came  after  us,  and  generously  treated 
with  the  Emperor  of  China  for  liberty  of  conscience,  and  a free  permit 
for  the  Christian  religion  over  the  Celestial  empire.  Whether  France  be 
Infidel  or  Christian,  there  is  always  a greater  spirituality  or  mentality 
perceived  in  one  or  more  features  of  her  character;  and  whether  it  be 
effectual  or  not  she  delights  in  the  flight,  because  it  is  in  accordance  with 
her  nature.  The  eagle  towers  above  the  lion,  but  her  scream  is  less  dig- 
nified than  the  lion’s  roar,  and  her  temper  less  uniform,  cool,  and  resolute. 

No  nation  has  yet  exhibited  an  example  ol  goodness.  All  are  base; 
and  base  men  have  ruled  over  all,  and  become  great  even  through  their 
baseness.  Nor  has  any  individual  as  yet  exhibited  an  example  of  private 
goodness.  What  biographers  write  of  perfectly  wise  and  good  men,  wo 
must  take  for  personal  idolatry,  or  poetical  exaggeration,  or  the  hallucina- 
tion of  memory.  Humanity  is  progressing  to  goodness.  It  has  not  yet 
attained  to  the  terminus.  To  be  of  the  world,  and  be  good,  is  altogether 
impossible.  Goodness  is  comparative;  it  varies  in  different  countries. 
They  who  approve  themselves  to  the  members  of  their  own  social  or 
domestic  circle,  are  good,  in  the  vulgar  sense.  There  is  no  rule  to  measure 
their  goodness.  But  in  the  absolute  sense  no  man  is  or  can  be  good.  As 
for  bad  men,  whose  badness  has  proved  beneficial  to  society,  we  may  as 
well  be  silent  respecting  them.  We  cannot  see  their  hearts,  and,  there- 
fore, cannot  judge  them.  We  must  just  ascribe  their  advent  to  that 
mysterious  Power  “ who  ruleth  among  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and 
setteth  over  them  the  basest  of  men;”  and  in  doing  so,  we  must  admit,  that 
baseness  has  its  mission,  even  as  a scullion  has  his,  and  that  it  confers  per- 
manent benefits  upon  human  society  in  its  progress  to  complete  stability, 
which  having  attained,  baseness  is  for  ever  banished  from  power,  being 
no  longer  necessary. 


THE  LAST  STAGE  OF  MAN. 


Days  of  my  youth  ! ye  have  glided  away; 

Hairs  of  my  youth!  ye  are  frosted  and  gray; 

Eyes  of  my  youth!  your  keen  sight  is  no  more; 
Cheeks  of  my  youth!  ye  are  furrow’d  all  o'er; 
Strength  of  my  youth!  all  your  vigour  is  gone; 
Thoughts  of  my  youth!  your  gay  visions  are  flown. 

Days  of  my  youth ! wish  not  your  recall ; 

Hairs  of  my  youth!  I’m  content  you  should  fall; 
Eyes  of  my  youth!  ye  much  evil  have  seen; 

Cheeks  of  my  youth!  bathed  in  tears  have  ye  been; 
Thoughts  of  my  youth!  ye  have  led  me  astray; 
Strength  of  my  youth!  why  lament  your  decay? 

Days  of  my  age!  ye  will  shortly  be  past; 

Pains  of  my  age!  yet  awhile  can  ye  last; 
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Jays  of  my'  age!  in  true  wisd  >m  delight; 

Eyes  of  my  age!  be  religion  your  light; 
Thoughts  of  my  age!  dread  ye  not  the  cold  sod; 
Hopes  of  my  age!  be  ye  fix’d  on  your  God! 


FAMILY  MATTERS. 

Wickedness. — Wickedness  may  well  be  compared  to  a twttomless  pit, 
into  which  it  is  easier  to  keep  oneself  from  falling,  than  having  fallen  into, 
to  stay  oneself  from  falling  infinitely. — Sin  P.  Stdxey. 

The  Oldest  Inhabitant. — There  is  a personage  in  every  town  and 
village  in  England,  known  by  the  name  of  the  oldest  inhabitant,  who  i» 
famous  for  not  recollecting  things.  He  never  remembers  such  weather 
such  a spring,  such  an  autumn,  &c. ; never  beheld  such  crops;  has  no  place 
‘ within  his  memory’  for  such  a storm  or  a flood.  And  every  body  is 
astonished  ac  ordingly.  Whereas,  the  proper  ground  of  astonishment 
would  be,  that  such  an  old  age  and  memory  should  go  together;  for  the 
truth  is,  that  being  so  old,  he  has  lost  his  memory;  not  to  mention,  that 
perhaps  he  never  had  much  to  boast  of. 

The  Origin  of  Ear-Rings. — Pharaoh,  thereupon  summoned  Abraham, 
and  reproached  him  for  his  untruth  (in  saying  that  Sarah  was  his  sister). 
Abraham  then  prayed  for  the  king,  and  Allah  healed  the  king,  who  now 
gave  Abraham  many  rich  presents,  and,  among  others,  an  Egyptian  slave, 
by  the  name  of  Hagar.  She  bore  him  a son,  whom  he  called  Ismael.  But 
Sarah  was  barren;  and,  the  more  jealous  since  the  light  of  Mohammed 
shone  on  Lmael’s  forehead,  she  demanded  of  Abraham  to  put  away  Hagar 
and  her  son.  lie  was  undecided,  until  commanded  by  Allah  to  obey 
Sarah  in  all  things.  Yet  he  entreated  her  again  not  to  cast  off  her  bond- 
maid and  her  son.  But  this  so  exasperated  her,  that  she  declared  she 
would  not  rest  until  her  hands  had  been  imbrued  in  Hagar 's  blood.  Then 
Abraham  pierced  Hagar’3  ear  quickly',  and  drew  a ring  through  it,  so  that 
Sarah  was  able  to  dip  her  hand  iu  the  blood  of  Hagar,  without  bringing 
the  latter  into  danger.  From  that  time  it  became  a custom  among  women 
to  wear  ear-rings. — Arabian  Tradition. 

A Clothks-Drying  Apparatus. — Sone  cunning  Yankee  down  east  has 
invented  a new  apparatus  on  which  to  hang  out  clothes  to  dry.  On  an 
upright  post,  which  is  made  to  turn,  four  long  arms  are  fixed  at  right 
angles,  and  through  these  a cord  is  passed,  at  intervals  of  eighteen  inches 
from  the  post  to  the  extremity  of  the  arms,  much  after  the  fashion  of  a 
spider’s  web.  The  careful  housewife  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  take  her 
stand  with  her  basket  of  wet  clothes,  and  having  filled  up  one  of  the  angles, 
to  turn  the  machine  and  repeat  the  process,  until  the  whole  web  is  covered. 

Orange  Syrup. — Select  ripe  and  thin-skinned  fruit;  squeeze  the  juico 
through  a sieve;  to  every  pint  add  one  and  a half  pounds  of  powdered 
sugar;  boil  it  slowly,  and  skim  as  long  as  any  scum  rises;  then  take  it  off, 
let  it  grow  cold,  and  bottle  it  off.  Secure  the  corks  well.  Two  tablespoonfuls 
of  this  syrup,  mixed  in  melted  butter,  make  an  admirable  sauce  tor  plum 
or  batter  pudding.  It  imparts  a fine  flavour;  and  a teaspoonful  introduced 
into  a glass  of  punch  adds  much  to  its  deliciousness.  - 

To  Make  Buckwheat  Cakes. — Take  a quart  or  three  pints  of  luke- 
warm water;  put  it  into  an  earthern  jar;  add  a small  portion  of  salt,  and  a 
common  tea-cup  full  of  yeast.  Then  stir  in  the  buckwheat  flour  until  it 
becomes  a thick  batter,  cover  it,  and  get  it  to  rise.  When  light,  and  in  a 
state  of  fermentation,  take  a frying-pan,  the  inside  rubbed  with  butter  or 
good  lard;  then  place  in  the  frying-pan  three  or  four  tabiespooufuls  of  the 
batter  in  each  cake,  until  there  are  as  many  as  the  pan  will  contain.  A 
few  minutes  over  a quick  fire  will  suffice  to  cook  them  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  common  pancake;  and  when  sufficiently  cooked,  butter  them  while 
quite  hot,  and  serve  them  for  breakfast.  Buckwheat  dressed  in  this  man- 
ner will  bo  found  excellent  and  very  wholesome,  but  it  does  not  answer  in 
any  other  way.  The  batter  takes  three  or  four  hour3  to  rise. 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL. 

Carriages  built  entirely  of  iron  are  becoming  fashionable  in  Paris. 

Whilst  Valentia  slate,  from  Kerry',  is  used  in  the  houses  of  Parliament 
for  roofing,  the  projectors  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral,  at  Killarney', 
within  forty  miles  of  Valcntia,  are  importing  slate  from  Wales,  a distance 
of  six  hun  ('red  miles! 

A case  of  preserved  meat,  taken  from  the  wreck  of  the  Fury,  which  was 
lost  in  the  Frozen  Ocean  in  Capt.  Parry’s  first  voyage,  about  twenty 
years  since,  was  lately  opened  by  a gentleman  at  Brentwood,  when  it 
was  found  to  be  as  fresh  as  the  day  it  was  packed,  and  when  cooked  was 
excellent. 

Tele  grap  kg  in  the  United'States. — A curious  use  is  proposed  to 
be  made  of  the  electric  telegraph  in  America,  i.  e.,  to  telegraph  the  coming 
of  storms  from  the  inland,  so  that  weasels  on  the  coast  may  shape  their 
courses  with  prophetic  certainty  of  the  weather! 

Hint  to  Cottage  Gardeners.— Parsnips  arc  particularly' valuable  for 
cottagers,  being  nourishing  and  profitable.  Six  penny-worth  of  seed,  well 
sowed  and  trodden  in,  will  produce  more  meals  thau  four  sacks  of  potatoes; 
and,  what  is  material  to  those  whose  gardens  are  small,  will  not  take  more 
ground  than  would  be  required  to  grow  half  a sack  of  potatoes. — Mrs. 
Copley’s  Cottage  Comforts. 
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FAMILY  HERALD— USEFUL  INFORMATION 


The  Gauge  Question. — The  intermediate  gauge  finds  a supporter  in 
Colonel  Pasley,  who  considers  the  narrow  gauge  of  4 feet  8 1-  inches  to  be 
too  narrow,  and  the  7 feet  gauge  of  the  Great  Western  unnecessarily  broad, 
and  recommends  the  intermediate  gauge  of  5 feet  3 inches,  approved  for 
Ireland,  to  be  established  for  Great  Britain  also,  which  will  admit  of 
engines  as  powerful  as  those  of  the  Great  Western  Railway.  The 
narrow  gauge,  on  the  contrary,  he  thinks  has  not  room  between  the 
wheels  for  fire-boxes  and  boilers  large  enough  to  obtain  sufficient  power, 
and,  therefore,  cannot  afford  the  means  of  travelling  with  that  degree  of 
speed,  combined  with  safety,  which  the  public  have  a right  to  expect.  He 
recommends  that  all  the  railways  in  Great  Britain  shall  adopt  the  inter- 
mediate gauge  of  5 feet  3 inches,  under  the  consideration  that  the  mileage 
of  railways  in  the  country  will  certainly  he  doubled  in  the  course  of  some 
years,  and  may  probably  be  tri  bled;  that  the  change  from  the  present 
narrow  gauge  will  require  no  widening  of  bridges  or  tunnels,  &c. ; and  that 
the  carriages  of  the  present  railways  may  be  altered  to  suit  the  inter- 
mediate gauge  at  a moderate  expense. 


STATISTICS. 


29,896  visitors  passed  through  the  British  Museum  on  Easter  Monday. 

14,300  persons  visited  the  National  Gallery  on  Easter  Monday.  Only' 
two  additions  have  been  made  to  the  collection  during  the  past  year,  but 
they  cost  upwards  of  £7,000. 

France  and  England  are  now  within  an  hour  and  a half’s  sail  of  each 
other,  the  Onyx  steamer  having  made  the  voyage  from  Dover  to  Calais  in 
that  time,  in  a trial  of  speed  with  the  rival  steamer,  the  Princess  Alice. 

Facts  foe  Smokers.— German  physiologists  affirm  that  of  twenty 
deaths  of  men  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty -five,  ten  originate 
in  the  waste  of  the  constitution  by  smoking. 

Steam  Navigation. — Tn  1814  there  was  but  one  steam-boat  belonging 
to  the  British  empire.  During  thirty  years  the  number  has  increased  to 
about  1,000,  which  are  now  navigating  al  Imparts  of  the  world. 

Railway  Engines. — ft  is  calculated  that  if  Parliament  should  grant 
fifty  of  the  railway  bills  now  before  it,  it  would  require  ten  years  to 
furnish  a sufficient  supply  of  locomotives  for  those  railways  and  the  lines 
which  are  already  in  progress. 

Singular  Commebcial  Fact. — It  is  an  anomalous  fact,  that  cotton- 
wool was  never  known  to  be  so  low  in  prices  as  at  the  present  time;  and, 
stranger  still,  it  is  cheaper  in  Britain  than  in  any  place  in  the  knovn 
world.  Good  qualities  can  now  be  bought  in  the  principal  British  marts 
at  from  4jd.  to  4gd.  per  pound,  which  some  years  ago  sold  as  high  as  Is. 
2d.  per  pound.  


VARIETIES. 


From  a case  decided  at  the  Surrey  sessions,  the  other  day,  it  appears 
that  a soldier  cannot  be  punished  as  a deserter,  unless  he  has  been  absent 
twenty-one  days  without  leave. 

A lad,  employed  in  one  of  the  factories  at  Lowell.  U.  S.,  having  lost  an 
arm  by  becoming  entangled  in  the  machinery,  the  proprietors  gave  him 
300  dollars,  and  the  hands  employed  made  it  up  to  3,000. 

An  Expensive  Autogeaph. — A person  was  lately  fined  10s.  for  cutting 
his  initials  on  a seat  in  the  Regent’s  Park. 

An  Ieish  Dwarf. — A correspondent  informs  us,  that  there  is  now 
residing  in  Armagh  a greater  living  curiosity  than  any  which  have  been 
exhibited  in  London  during  the  Lilliputian  mania.  He  says,  that  his  little 
friend  is  a perfect  miracle — not  a growing  boy,  with  his  clothes  padded, 
but  a bearded  man — only  two  feet  in  height,  with  all  his  limbs  in  propor- 
tion. He  is  an  intelligent,  witty,  and  cheerful  companion.  He  is  an  invete- 
rate  smoker,  and  being  of  a sallow  complexion,  is  known  by  the  appella- 
tion of  the  yellow  dwarf.  He  and  his  sister  rent  two  acres  of  land,  under 
the  Earl  of  Charlemont;  besides  which,  he  receives  many  presents  from 
his  neighbours  and  the  numerous  visitors,  who  are  delighted  with  his 
humorous  reception  of  them.  In  the  winter  season  his  usual  bed  is  a 
sort  of  straw  -hamper,  common  in  that  part  of  the  country  for  bens  to 
hatch  their  eggs  in. 

A Pet  Leopard. — While  on  the  subject  of  wild  animals,  I may  mention 
a leopard  that  was  kept  by  an  English  officer  in  Samarang,  during  our  oc- 
cupation of  the  Dutch  colonies.  This  animal  had  its  liberty,  and  used  to  run 
all  over  the  house  after  its  master.  One  morning,  after  breakfast,  the 
officer  was  sitting  smoking  his  hookah,  with  a book  in  his  right  hand  and 
the  hookah  snake  in  his  left,  when  he  felt  a slight  pain  in  the  left  hand, 
and  on  attempting  to  raise  it,  was  cheeked  by  a low  angry  growl  from  his 
et  leopard.  On  looking  down,  he  saw  the  animal  had  been  licking  the 
ack  of  his  hand,  and  had  by  degrees  drawn  a little  blood.  The  leopard 
would  not  suffer  the  removal  of  the  hand,  but  continued  licking  it  with 
great  apparent  relish  which  did  not  much  please  the  master;  who,  with 
great  presence  of  mind,  called  to  his  servant  to  bring  him  a pistol,  with 
which  he  shot  the  animal  dead  on  the  spot.  Such  pets  as  snakes  nineteen 
feet  long  and  full-grown  leopards  are  not  to  be  trifled  with. — Trade  and 
Travel  in  the  Far  East. 

The  Perils  of  the  Sea. — The  ship  Mary,  which  left  England  in  1843 
on  a whaling  expedition  to  Woodlark  Islands,  was  wrecked  on  one  of 


them,  during  a storm,  on  the  21st  November  of  that  year.  Seven  of  the 
crew  perished;  but. twenty-eight  reached  land,  and  were  hospitably  received 
by  the  natives.  Captain  Stein,  finding  there  was  no  chance  of  speaking 
with  a ship,  resolved  to  build  a small  vessel;  and  it  was  finished  in  about 
nine  months.  After  it  was  launched,  and  just  as  the  party  were  about  to 
set  sail,  the  natives,  instigated,  it  is  believed,  by  a feelmg  of  revenge  for  a 
foul  crime  committed  by  one  of  the  men,  came  down  upon  the  unsuspecting 
sailors,  and  killed  seven  of  them,  including  the  captain.  The  survivors 
took  refuge  in  another  of  the  islands,  and  were  well  received ; but  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  first  island  made  known  their  grievance  to  their  neighbours; 
and  they,  taking  part  in  the  quarrel,  massacred  all  the  Englishmen  save 
one  who  happened  to  be  in  a wood.  This  man  is  now  on  his  way  home; 
having  been  assisted  to  escape  by  a native,  whose  life  he  had  been  the 
means  of  saving. 

National  Amusements. — Sylvanus,  in  his  Eeminiscences  of  a Ramble 
through  Normandy,  says: — “ Nothing  illustrates  a nation’s  peculiarites  so 
effectually  as  a correct  insight  into  the  way  in  which  they  severally  amuse 
themselves.  All  men  make  an  invoice  out  pretty  much  alike,  and  the 
common  enemy  regulates  office-hours;  but  when  a man,  or  twenty,  have 
each  a day,  or  an  hour  or  two,  with  means  for  the  occasion  at  their 
disposal  without  dictation,  the  natural  bias  of  the  mind  is  shown  in  the 
freedom  thus  allowed  it  for  action.  I have  watched  for  anything  like  a 
rural,  manly,  rough,  invigorating  game  or  field-sport  here,  in  vain;  nor 
have  I found  anything  like  a reading-room,  or  institute  for  the  mechanic 
or  his  class,  in  the  various  towns  I have  resided  in  France.  I see  groups 
of  hundreds  sipping  black  coffee — and,  by  the  way,  brandy  too,  in  anything 
but  petits  verres  — playing  a monotonous,  stupid  hand  at  dominoes,  or 
piquettes,  with  cards  made  for  dolls,  one  would  imagine,  from  their 
diminutive  size.  I hear  an  immense  chatter  on  all  occasions;  there  are 
three  fellows  now  under  my  window,  called  labourers,  whose  tongues 
rattle  on  every  subject  a great  deal  faster  than  their  spades.  I have 
watched  these  fellows  narrowly  for  several  days,  and  would  not  give  half- 
a-crown  a day  for  the  three:  they  lean  on  their  pickaxes  and  shovels  every 
third  minute  to  have  a “ jaw,”  shaking  their  hands  in  paroxysms  of 
eloquence  as  if  it  was  a quarrel,  instead  of  the  usual  yearning  to  talk 
instead  of  work.  I see  a vast  flourishing  of  hats,  loathsome  salutations 
amongst  the  men,  and  hear  a great  scraping  of  fiddles  in  the  various  salles 
for  dancing;  but  no  otter -hunt,  cricket-match,  or  any  out-door  amusement 
whatever.” 


LITERATURE  AMD  ART. 


THE  PERCY  ANECDOTES,  Original  and  Select.  In  Twenty  Volumes 
(appearing  in  succession). — Vol.  I. — Berger,  Holywell  Street. 

This  is  a reprint  of  a very  popular  and  instructive  work— now  accessible 
to  the  people  by  being  published  in  a cheap  form  and  in  successive  small 
volumes.  The  first  consists  of  “ Anecdotes  of  Humanity  and  Benevolence,” 
which  are  calculated  to  afford  much  profitable  entertainment  and  instruc- 
tion; and  being  short,  are  suited  either  for  an  idle  minute  or  an  idle  hour. 
Like  the  superiority  possessed  by  the  Family  Herald  among  cheap 
periodicals,  for  the  marked  exclusion  throughout  of  everything  of  an 
immoral  taint,  the  Percy  Anecdotes  form  an  excellent  present  for  young 
persons.  Lord  Byron,  no  mean  authority  in  matters  of  taste,  said  of  this 
interesting  series:  “No  man  that  has  any  pretensions  to  figure  in  good 
society  should  fail  to  make  himself  familiar  with  the  Percy  Anecdotes.” 

THE  WRONGS  AND  RIGHTS  OF  THE  HIGHLANDERS  0F 
SCOTLAND. — By  John  Steill. — Reprinted  from  the  Scottish  Herald. 
— Edinburgh.  Oliphant  and  Sons. 

This  is  a vigorous  but  brief  defence  of  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland, 
who  at  present  experience  a species  of  persecution  called  “ clearing,”  some- 
what similar  to  the  ejectment  system  now  practised  in  Ireland.  The 
cottagers  of  the  extreme  north  of  the  island  are  driven  in  great  numbers 
from  their  little  homes  and  farms,  which  they  have  inherited  by  a species  of 
tenant  right  from  their  fathers.  But  the  right  is  now  violated;  and  the 
small  farms  are  converted  into  large  pasture,  or  sheep  farms,  to  feed 
mutton  for  the  inhabitants  of  London,  and  the  poor  Highlanders  are 
driven  into  exile  to  seek  a home  wheresoever  they  can  find  it.  It  is  a 
melancholy  picture,  and  a sad  necessity,  if  it  be  one.  The  necessity  is 
eloquently  denied  by  Mr.  Steill. 


THE  RSDDLER. 


THE  RIDDLER’S  SOLUTIONS  OF  No.  153. 

Astronomical  and  Hierogltpiiical  Puzzle.— Mr.  Waterman  was  betrothed  to 
virgin , whose  maiden  name  was  Archer,  who  performed  the  duties  of  her  office  with 
becoming  fortitude,  activity,  and  fidelity.  Such  was  her  art  in  cookery,  that  she  was 
never  known  to  burn  her  husband’s  Ji»hes,  which  he  was  particularly  fond  of.  Afler 
she  had  been  married  one  year  (or  nearly),  as  a proof  of  her  affection  for  her  better  half, 
she  brought  forth  twins ; t lie  first  was  as  strong  as  a lion,  and  the  other  as  stubborn  as 
a hull.  The  attention  of  the  wife  was  now  divided  between  her  husband  and  offspring ; 
and  as  she  did  not  wish  them  to  live  in  idleness,  she  gave  to  the  elder  the  management 
of  a goal,  and  entrusted  the  younger  with  the  keeping  of  a.  ram.  The  first-born  was 
faithful,  and  held  the  balance  of  equity  with  an  even  hand  ; the  younger  was  careless, 
and  indifferent  to  the  duty  assigned  him  ; and,  one  day,  as  he  was  fishing  for  a crab,  his 
charge  was  bitten  by  a scorpion,  and  died. — Cornwallis. — W.  H.  E.— Raivson.—  G.  R H. 
— Scott.— Charlotte  and  Selim. — Horton. — J.  Metcalfe. — Ptolemy.— C.  H.  P. — Newton. 
— Cleophe. — Rainger.— C.  W.  C.— Astrologer. — Lenton. — Cantab. — Shaw. — Styk.— 
Don  Juan. — J.  V. — Amelia. — Q,.  E.  D. — Fa?cialis.—  Blackburn.—  Holliday.—  E . dc  B.— 


AND  AMUSEMENT  FOR  THE  MILLION 


xilVftn*3  — Dalston. — For*. — Deloraine.—  Leigh. — Newtown. — Wuyford. — A.  D.  B. — 
Milo— Adelphi. — Liddiard. — Champion. — P.  G.  S.  — Moore  —Louisa  K.— Olim. — H.  M. 
“-Rebecca  Elizabeth. — Rose  V.— Garforth. — Dawson. — Wainwright. — M.  A.  L.  IJ. — 
Veritas. — West  End  Astrologer. 

Charade.  — Avparagu*.— Cornwallis. — G.  R.  H. — Scott.— C.  H.  P. — Newton. — Shaw. 
— Cleophe. — Rainger. — Me  Nicol. — S.  P L — Cantab. — Styk. — Don  Juan. — John  G 
Gla«9on. — Berry. — Nailsworth. — Dawson. — Q.  E.  D. — Hollidav. — R.  de  B. — Davison. — 
Tybalt— J.  G— Fogg— Wuyford  - A.  D.  B. — Wainwright—  H.  M —Milo.— Adelphi.— 
Liddiard — Champion— Moore. — Julian. — Louisa  K. — Ilammelech.— J.  Y.  B. — Olim, — 
Mary  E. — Rose  V. — Faecialis. 

Names  of  Greek  and  Roman  Writers— 1.  Tacitus  2 Terence • 3.  Hesiod,  4. 
Homer.  5.  Sophocles.  6.  Juvenal.  7.  Xenophon.  8.  Sallust.  D.  Eurijndes.  10. 

Vtrail.  11.  Suetonius.  12.  Martial.  13  Ovid.  14.  P hat  rut. — Cornwallis.  14. — 8tyk, 
5— Miskin,  14  — G.  R.  H.,  10. -Ptolemy,  1 — C.  H P.,  2.— Rainger.  10— Me  Nicol,  7.— 
C.  W.  C.,  11. — Cantab,  1. — Don  Juan,  II  — Berry,  2. — Q.  E I).,  9. — Ficcialis,  8. — 
R.  de  B.,  7— J.  G.,  14  — A.  D.  B.,  12— Wainwright,  13— H M.,  12— Adelphi,  5— 
Liddiard,  8. — Moore,  7.— Julian,  5— Louisa  K.,  14. — Hammelech,  1. — J.  Y.  B.,  12. — 
Olim,  14. — Rose  V.,  11. — Garforth,  10. 

Paradoxical  Epitaph. — There  were  two  Widows , who  had  each  one  Son  ; each  one 
married  the  Mother  of  the  other ; each  Wife  had  a Daughter  ; thus  these  six  persons  were 
related  in  the  manner  mentioned.— Me  Nicol.— Don  Juan.— Meek. — Holliday.— Olim.— 
Louisa  K. 

Arithmetical  Questions. — 1.  9 l'f-ars , 8 Months , and  1 Day.  According  to  Pro- 
pounder.— Olim  gives  9 years  25 4 days — Our  other  correspondents  give  a smaller 
number  of  days. — Metcalf,  only  75  days. — A.  D.  15.,  57  days. — Godwiu,  67  days. — 
H.  M.,  148.76. 

2.  Solidity , 3264.38692272  Inches ; Weight,  850.927247976  Pounds;  Cost  Price,  £b  6.?. 

130916160.  According  to  Propounder. — Most  of  our  calculators,  however,  give  the 
decimal  fraction  .3702  instead  of  3869. — Dawson. — II.  M. — Wainwright. — Dukesfield. — 
8tyk  — Berry.— Nailsworth. — Q.  E.  D. — Blackburn. — Davison. — Moore. — Broxup  — 
Hall.— Veritas,  .3747. 

3 B = 20 ; C — 24  ; and  0 = 28. — L.  J.  R. — Don  Juan. — Dawson. — Liddiard. — 
Dukesfield— Some  give  5,  6,  and  7— J.  P.  B — G R H.— C.  W.  C.— Cantab— Olim  — 
Thorpe.  — Glasson.  — H M. — R.  G.  C. — Nailsworth. —Davison.— Jackson. — Metcalf. — 
A.  D.  B. — Godwin. — Wainwright.— Veritas. — R.  G.  C.  gives  the  answers  thus: — 

B =5,  10,  15,  20,  &c. 

C — 6,  12,  18,  24,  &e. 

D 7,  14,  21,  28,  &c. 

— Being  an  infinite  series. 

Trigonometrical  Question. — The  length  of  the  line  which  cuts  off  parallel  to  the 
base  is  97.59  chains,  being  the  base  of  a smaller  triangle,  whose  other  side  is  84.58,  and 
whose  hypothenuse  is  112.776.  The  bearing  of  the  line  cutting  oif  is  N.  81°  161  40"  E. 
As  the  first  side  alone  was  required,  we  give  the  names  of  all  who  have  given  the 
integers  correctly,  though  one  or  two  have  given  the  other  sides  wrong— Davison. — 
Blackburn. — Styk. — Thorpe.  — Wainwright. — Moore. — Veritas  says,  “Length  of  line 
parallel  to  base,  A C,  and  cutting  off  an  area  of  400  acres  near  the  vertox  B = 173 
chains,  96  links.  Bearing  N,  E.  or  S.  W.  10°  561  7U,  or  N.  by  E.,  nearly.” — Nailsworth 
agrees  with  Veritas. 

Styk. — We  admitted  that  the  question  No.  4,  in  No.  151,  was  somewhat  ambiguous. 


SOLUTION  OF  THE  ARITHMETICAL  EXERCISE  IN  No.  152. 
Mr.  Nathan  Needy, 

Bought  of  Peter  Plenty. 

Hogsheads  of  Sugar,  each  7cwt.  2qrs.  211bs.,  at  6|d. 

per  lb 

Bags  of  Flour,  each  2cwt.  16lbs.,  at  2s.  3d.  per  stone 

of  I41bs 34 

Bags  of  Meal,  each  2cwt.  lqr.,  at  14s.  5d.  per  cwt 19 

Barrels  of  Raisins,  each  2§cwt.,  at  37s.  per  cwt 38 

5£  Butts  of  Currants,  each  16gcwt.,  at  £1^  per  cwt 142 

8 Cwt.  3qrs.  14lbs.  of  Ginger,  at  £'4  12s.  6d.  per  cwt. 

Bags  of  Pimento,  each  l^cwt.,  at  £3§  per  cwt 86 

Bigs  of  Coffee,  each  3cwt.  3qrs.  23lbs.,  at  56s.  per  cwt. 

Chests  of  Tea,  gross  weight  69cwt.  2qrs.  23lbs.,  at  1 1 |<i. 

per  lb 

Bales  of  Cotton,  each  5cwt.  lqr.,  at  6§d.  per  lb 

Pieces  of  Calicoes,  each  60f  yards,  at  3s.  3d.  per  yard... 

Pieces,  each  55|  yards,  at  5s.  3d.  per  two  yards  233 

Pieces  of  Osnaburghs,  each  28|  yards,  at  £l  12s.  6d. 

per  8 yards 157 

Pieces  of  SheetiDg,  each  64  yards,  at  Is.  6d.  per  3 yards 

Ells  of  Flemish  Lace,  at  5s.  3d.  per  yard 21 

EUs  of  French  Lawn,  at  18s.  6d.  per  yard 170 

Ells  of  English  Ditto,  at  9s.  3d.  per  Flemish  ell  64 

Yards  of  plain  Linen,  at  2s.  9d.  per  English  ell  61 

623§  Yards  of  Cambric,  at  18s.  8fd.  per  3|  yards  155 

12  Puncheons  of  Rum,  each  84|  galls.,  at  2s.  OJd.  per  pint  828 
112J  Galls,  of  Brandy,  at  £15  8s.  10d.  per  barrel  of  36  galls. 

112  Galls,  of  Scotch  Gin,  at  £1  4s.  6d.  per  four  gallons 34 

Interest  on  £672  from  March  18th,  1844,  to  June  26th,  1845, 

465  days,  at  3f  per  cent 32 

Interest  on  £1,284  for  420  days,  at  4§  per  cent 68 

Interest  on  £960  from  November  15th,  1844,  to  January  8th, 

1846,  419  days,  legal  interest 

Total £4902  16 
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Six  answers  give  jff  of  a penny  for  the  -£d.;  three  give  1$;  our  own  cal- 
culation is  one  says  one  one  one  one  one  V{^;  and 

one 

The  following  are  entitled  to  the  reward  according  to  the  conditions  stated,  most  of 
them  having  given  the  precise  sum,  and  all  the  sum  total  within  one  penny  of  its 
amount:— J.  W.  C.  B.— A.  Z.,  Bath —Don  Juan.— Caleb  Anderson.— G Jaques,  Green’s 
Academy,  Hull. — Clonmel. — Marmton. — John  Fall. — C.  Busbridge.  Lenham  (aged  12). 
-Wni.  Smith,  Egerton  (aged  13).— Wm.  Marshall,  and  Wm.  Needham,  Knaresborough. 
— R.  F,  Eland.— G.  G.  G.— Johnson.— Davison.— J.  J.  News,  and  W.  Quelch,  of  Marlbo- 
rough Academy,  Marlborough. — H.  MV. — J.  M.,  F.  Ison,  J.  Kirk,  R.  Sexton,  and  Wm. 
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Gardiner,  pupils  at  the  academy.  No.  1,  Wardrobe  Terrace.  Doct  /rs'  Commons  — 
B Cass  (sged  IS),  In  want  of  a situation  as  Junior  clerk.— Olim  — l.ilji.rj  -W  W — 
J.  J.  F.-Mary  W — A.  W.  M Long,  Ipswich  >gel  U)— A.  1>  II.  Bristol 
says  17s. — W.  G.  E.  Hobbs's  calculation  Is  correvt.but  he  gGe*  !*v»l  Interest  st  3 ; i nScaJ 
of  5 per  cent.,  which  Is  the  utmost  allowed  by  law  for  a term  of  years  tm*.  there- 
fore, is  legal,  but  not  wore.  In  common  language,  legal  Ini-rest  U undrr»n«J  to  mean 
5 per  cent. — Two  correspondents  were  correct,  but  omitted  to  sign  their  nsmes. 

The  following  failed  to  answer  correctly  in  osz  Instance  only,  vix  Petty,  and  atwj 
Ptolemy.  In  the  addition;  V.  T.  N.,  In  the  calicoes ; O.  V A.,  In  the  Interest  1 r IN 
days;  W.  R.  Catt.  in  the  cambric;  Jos.  Hatch,  and  wm  Reese  (at  Mr.  v 
academy),  in  the  Osnaburghs;  Styk,  in  the  cambrio  ; II  M . In  tne  interest  1 r to', 
days  (giving  £42  instead  of  £32) ; Nottidge,  In  the  French  lawn  , and  one  c rrcwj-ondcnt 
omitted  his  name. 

The  following  failed  In  two  items,  vis.  : — T O Mowatt,  In  the  tl«  or  an  I s ot  b (r.u  ; 
Alex.  Leggate,  In  the  codec  and  calicoes  (putting  down  £332  Instead  of  £131) , Jams*  da 
Gray,  in  the  lace  and  the  lawn  ; W.  P.  Wood,  in  the  list  u., . J ' ilu  t,g»  r 

and  Osnaburghs;  Partridge,  in  the  coffee  and  sheeting ; W . W.  B.  B , In  the  lawn  and 
the  linen. 

The  following  in  three  items,  viz. : — J.  Dare,  J.  Stacey,  ff.  Long,  R.  Bun  n.  (ad  1 • 
Boulting  (ages  from  10  to  14),  of  Bridgewater  ; 8cott  ; f R.  Stafford,  of  llelf  r I ; 
O E.  D. ; Jane  Royds,  of  Rochdale;  Whlnney  ; a Juvenile  Reader,  of  Bury;  Wm. 
Cutbush ; Cantab;  W.  R.,  Barking;  Emma  Royda. 

The  names  of  those  who  failed  in  more  than  three  Items  are  omitted 

Many  of  our  young  friends  plead  earnestly  to  havo  their  names  placed  ; but  we  can- 
not, consistently  with  our  duty  to  decide  impartially,  comply  witli  th  Tbs 

number  of  letters  received  was  considerable,  and  the  generality  exhibited  creditable 
proficiency  in  arithmetic.  Among  others,  the  following  deserve  honourable  mention  : — 
J.  W.  Newtown;  Experiment;  A.  C.  J. ; Pidonia ; T.  P.  Stepney;  C.  Laxton ; 
F.  S L,  Bromley;  G.  L.  Shaw;  J.  8.  M , Birmingham;  W.  F.  Godwin;  and  Thos. 
Smith,  of  Colne. 

J.  Fall,  of  Manchester,  says: — “ In  this  solution  I have  included  the  fractions  which 
do  not  amount  to  a penny  ; and  I can  truly  assert  that  the  working  of  this  «<M went  took 
me  nearly  the  same  time  as  working  all  the  items  of  this  intricate  invoice,  whi  h I have 
by  Sdonberg1!  Chain  Ruts.  This- rule  is  not  a ready  reckoner,  but  a pleasing  way 
of  stating  all  questions  In  evolution  ; consequently,  can  be  applied  to  nosrly  the  whole 
of  the  rules  in  commercial  arithmetic.  As  an  auxiliary,  it  ought  to  be  universally 
taught.  The  work  is  prettily  got  up— price  only  Is.  64  —and  has  a neat  pictorial 
example,  shewing  the  mode  of  stating,  for  the  benefit  of  juvenile  arithmetician-.'' 

Solutions  too-lale  to  be  inserte/l  in  their  proper  place. — E.  W. — E.  Godwin.— Nottidge.  — 
Horton.— Astrologer.— Henry  L. 


BIDDLE. 

Of  a white  and  bright  father,  the  black  child  am  1, 

And  as  high  as  the  clouds,  although  wingless,  I fly; 

Though  unloved  and  unpitied,  whenever  I’m  near. 

Straightway  in  each  eye  springs  a sorrowless  tear. 

No  fetters  can  bind  me,  nor  keep  me  below, 

Though  fated  to  perish,  if  upward  I go. 

Translated  from  the  Greek  by  Kapnos. 

CHARADE. 

In  Eastern  climes,  where  ancient  Nilos  laves 
The  neighbouring  plains  with  her  nutritious  waves, 

I first  appeared  on  earth,  and  there  began 
To  execute  my  vengeance  upon  man. 

Six  letters  form  my  name;  but,  what  is  strange, 

In,  losing  two  I suffer  little  change. 

The  difference  only  this:  when  six  I had, 

"Where’er  my  quick  destroying  hand  I laid 
The  mortal  wretch  was  well,  was  sick,  was  dead. 

Possess’d  of  only  four,  I cannot  kill; 

Yet  I remain  man’s  sore  tormentor  still. 

Let  this  suffice — I dare  tell  you  no  more — 

Guess  the  six  letters,  and  you’ll  find  the  four.  Sent  by  Firefly. 

rebus. 

1.  What  river,  beheaded,  will  give  an  exclamation  of  surprise  or  pain? 

2.  What  river,  curtailed,  will  denote  to  separate? 

3.  What  river,  beheaded,  will  denote  to  employ? 

4.  What  river,  beheaded,  will  name  part  of  the  head? 

5.  What  river,  beheaded,  will  name  a cavern? 

6.  What  river,  curtailed,  denotes  a poem?  Berry. 

ARITHMETICAL  QUESTIONS. 

1.  Henry  M'Cann  let  a field  of  clover-grass  last  season  to  Little  Tommy 
Mallow  for  £2  10s.  for  a space  of  two  months.  It  was  gent  rally  const  lered 
by  Robert  Willis,  and  the  other  wiseacres  ot  grazing  notoriety  in  the 
neighbourhood,  to  be  sufficient  to  feed  three  horses  or  five  cows  for  snch 
period.  Patrick  Jordan  desires  to  know  how  long  accordingly  w uld  the 
same  field  of  clover-grass  feed  one  horse  and  one  cow,  and  to  show  the 
solution  by  a fractional  or  Pestalozzical  process. 

2.  Five  smugglers — viz.,  A.  B.  C.  D.  and  E.,  have  7 miles  to  carry  4 

kegs  of  brandy,  and  each  is  to  carry  a keg  a distance  equal  to  his  specific 
strength,  their  physical  capabilities  are  to  each  other  as  A=  12,  B = 1 1, 
C — 10,  D 8,  and  E = 7.  Required  the  distance  that  each  carries  the 
keg,  also  the  different  combinations  of  carriers,  and  the  distance  that  each 
combination  travels.  W.  M.  D. 

3.  A stone  weighing  4 pounds  is  revolving  in  a circle  5 feet  in  diameter; 

required  its  centrifugal  force,  supposing  it  makes  140  revolutions  in  a 
minute.  Bicicerdike. 


iglf  Answers  to  the  preceding  Questions  should  reach  us  either  before  or  by 
the  post  which  arrives  in  London  on  Tuesday  morning , the  Hth  day  oj  May. 
Those  from  Subscribers  in  the  Metropolis' and  its  environs  two  days  earlier. 
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FAMILY  HERALD 


RANDOM  READINGS, 


r:  Why  is  an  industrious  tailor  never  at  home? — Because  he  is  always 
cutting  out. 

Why  do  a tragedian,  a washerwoman,  a kirk-officer,  and  a cooper,  all 
resemble  each  other? — The  first  wrings  hands,  the  second  wrings  clothes, 
the  third  rings  bells,  and  the  last  rings  barrels. 

A London  newspaper  once  informed  its  readers  that  “ an  additional 
number  of  sentinels  are  to  be  placed  in  Hyde  Park,  to  prevent  the  robberies 
which  happened  last  winter 

An  advertisement  appeared  in  the  Times  of  Monday  week,  offering  a 
reward  for  the  recovery  of  a roll  of  paper  about  sixteen  feet  long  and 
sixteen  inches  wide,  relating  to  a pedigree!  It  is  most  likely  a Welsh  one. 

The  other  day,  at  Bristol,  a thief  stole  twenty-eight  wedding-rings  from 
a shop  window,  and  got  clear  off.  The  shopkeeper  wishes  he  may  get  a 
wife  with  every  ring. 

A gentleman  being  at  table,  forgot  to  help  his  little  boy;  upon  which  the 
child  said  to  him,  “ Sir,  will  you  please  to  give  me  some  salt?”  “Por 
what?”  said  the  father.  “ For  the  meat  you  are  going  to  give  me,”  said 
the  boy. 

The  following  paragraph  appears  in  the  Scotsman  of  Wednesday  last: — 
“ A petition  has  been  presented  against  Mr.  Cochrane’s  return  for  Brid- 
port,  on  the  ground  of  bribery,  which  can  only  end,  according  to  all 
accounts,  in  the  eating  of  Mr.  Romilly.”  For  “eating”  read  seating. 

“What  church  do  you  belong  to?”  was  the  inquiry  made  of  a man  who  held 
an  office  in  which  the  favour  of  a well-known  nobleman,  strongly  opposed 
to  the  free  church,  was  of  no  slight  consideration  to  him.  “ I’m  just  a 
free  kirk  man,”  was  the  answer.  “ What  will  the  duke  say  to  that,  I 
wonder?”  “I  dinna  ken.  I must  think  of  the  day  of  judgment,  and  act 
according  to  my  conscience.  The  duke  will  na  up  wi’  him  on  that  day, 
and  answer  for  me.” 

It  is  stated  that  a certain  quack  doctor,  living  at  Sunderland,  in  this  the 
nineteenth  century,  has  ordered  the  mother  of  a dumb  boy  to  go  into 
Monkwearmouth  churchyard  twelve  nights,  to  walk  in  backwards,  and 
take  a piece  of  soil  from  seven  graves;  assuring  her,  that  by  attending  to 
this  prescription,  the  speech  of  her  son  will  return  to  him  in  twelve  months. 
The  foolish  woman  is  actually  going  through  this  absurd  formula. — New- 
castle Journal.  ' 

Lord  Mansfield,  when  on  the  circuit  at  Shrewsbury,  having  been  asked 
to  dinner  by  the  Mayor  of  the  town,1  his  lordship,  observing  an  antique 
clock  in  the  room,  remarked  to  the  Mayor  “ that  he  supposed  Sir  John 
Falstaff  fought  by  that  clock,”  to  which  the  Mayor  replied,  “ He  could  not 
tell,  for  he  had  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  Sir  John."  Lord  Mansfield  then 
tried  his  host  on  another  subject,  and  remarked,  “ that  the  town  appeared 
very  old,”  to  which  the  mayor  replied,  “ it  was  always  so,  please  your 
lordship.' 

Law. — “By  what  law,”  demanded  a friend  of  Quin,  “did  the  regicides 
condemn  Charles  I.?”  “By  as  much  law  as  he  had  left  them,”  was  the 
rep'y- 

The  Exhibitions. — St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  was  not  so  well  attended  on 
Easter  Monday.  A penny  showman,  who  was  exhibiting  “ Mother  Goose” 
opposite,  took  away  nearly  all  the  custom. — Punch. 

! The  best  Engines  of  War. — Several  fire-engines  have  been  constructed 
for  the  Colonies.  One  of  them  will  be  sent  over  to  Oregon,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  putting  Jonathan’s  pipe  out. — Punch. 

■ A Joke  for  the  Printers. — The  New  York  Ti  ibune  gives  the  follow- 
ing definition  of  Quad-ravgle : — A parcel  of  compositors  quarrelling  for  “fat 
copy.”  The  “ boys”  will  understand  it. 

A Remedy  for  Suicide. — An  Irishman  who  was  lately  denouncing  the 
rapid  increase  of  suicides  in  the  United  Kingdom,  declared  that  they  never 
could  be  put  down  until  they  were  rendered  capital  offences,  punishable 
by  death. 

Honorary  Degrees  in  China. — The  degrees  are  “ Elegant  Shoots  of 
Fine  Talent,”  equal  to  eur  B.A.  “Elevated  men,”  equal  to  M.A. 
“Advanced  Scholars,”  equal  to  L.L.D. ; and  “Man  of  the  Forest  of 
Pencils.” 

A Novel  Application. — A petition  was  recently  presented  in  the  Ohio 
Legislature  from  John  Noel,  of  Jackson  county,  praying  that  George 
Robebaugh  he  divorced  from  his  wife,  and  that  she  be  given  to  petitioner,  in 
pursuance  of  a previous  contract  of  marriage. 

French  Romances. — We  really  begin  to  believe  there  is  no  such 
person  as  Abd-el-Kader.  Like  Monsieur  Thiers’s  “ Consulat  et  ['Empire," 
he  is  nothing  better  than  a clever  fiction.  Let  us  ask  what  proof  is  there 
of  his  existence,  further  than  the  bulletins  of  Marshal  Bugeaud?  Take 
away  Abd-el-Kader,  and  you  shoot  his  horse  for  ever.  Besides,  if  it  is 
once  proved  there  is  no  Abd-el-Kader,  there  is  an  end  to  all  razzias — no 
more  camels,  no  more  sheep  captured — no  more  victories,  and,  alas!  no 
more  glory — and  how  is  a Frenchman  to  live  without  glory?  He  has 
been  accustomed  to  it  all  his  life.  No,  Abd-el-Kader  is  kept  alive  to 
tickle  the  badauds.  He  is  the  hero  of  the  gobemouches.  He  is  literally 
one  of  the  “ Mysteries  of  Paris.”  In  a word,  he  is  the  Mrs.  Harris  of 
France. — Punch. 


Lord  Kelly  had  a very  red  face.  “ Pray,  my  lord,”  said  Foote  to  him, 
“ come  and  look  over  my  garden-wall;  my  cucumbers  are  very  backward.” 

The  Highlander  and  the  Premier. — On  one  of  Sir  Robert  Peel’s 
shooting  excursions  to  Scotland  he  was  accompanied  by  a “ gillie,”  or 
Highland  sporting  attendant,  with  whose  skill  and  service  he  was  much 
pleased.  Subsequently,  Sir  Robert  bestowed  some  desirable  situation  on 
the  man’s  son.  On  his  return  in  a subsequent  year,  he  did  not  forget  his 
former  mountain  follower;  and  when  the  man  called  to  pay  his  respects 
and  acknowledgments,  he  was  most  courteously  received  by  the  premier, 
who,  after  some  friendly  conversation,  bade  him  good  bye,  and  his  High- 
land friend  left  the  room.  However,  in  a few  moments  after,  the  door  was 
opened  again.  In  walked  the  gillie,  and  said,  without  further  preface,  “ I 
thought  it  just  right  to  tell  you,  Sir  Robert,  that  I’ve  got  anither  son. 
Gude  day,  Sir  Robert.”  It  is  most  probable  that  a prime  minister  is  not 
unfrequently  reminded  of  those  words,  “ anither  son.” 

Sneezing  Mal  apropos. — The  following  laughable  incident  is  related  in 
a New  York  paper: — In  the  new  melodrama,  recently  got  up  at  the  Chat- 
ham Theatre,  a famous  robber  is  taken  and  beheaded,  and  his  head  is  ex- 
hibited to  the  audience  by  being  placed  on  a table  in  the  centre  of  the 
stage.  To  accomplish  this  to  the  life,  the  robber’s  body  is  fixed  to  the 
table,  and  his  neck  is  fitted  to  a hole  in  the  centre  of  the  leaf,  so  that  to 
the  audience  it  looks  precisely  as  though  the  man’s  head  had  been  cut  off, 
and  stood  up  in  a pool  of  its  own  blood  upon  the  table.  On  the  fifth  nigbt 
•,of  the  exhibition,  a wag  got  into  the  third  tier  of  the  stage  boxes,  and  by 
some  unexplained  manoeuvre,  managed  to  blow  a lot  of  Scotch  snuff  over 
the  stage,  just  at  the  time  the  head  was  placed  on  the  table.  As  soon  as 
the  snuff  began  to  settle  down,  the  head  commenced  sneezing,  to  the  no 
small  amusement  of  the  audience;  and  as  the  sneezing  could  not  be 
stopped,  the  curtain  fell  amidst  roars  of  laughter  and  confusion. 

Portrait  Clubs. — The  generality  of  our  readers  may  not  be  aware 
that  they  may,  by  joining  a portrait  club,  obtain  likenesses  of  themselves 
at  a cheap  rate;  and  the  very  tallest  man  may  get  a full-length  at  the  very 
lowest  figure.  We  understand  that  these  societies  enjoy  extensive  popu- 
larity. The  president  is  first  entitled  to  his  effigy,  and  the  artist  is  then 
bound  to  show  the  “ Vice  his  own  image.”  We  recommend  every  man 
who  is  desirous  of  his  picture  at  an  easy  rate,  to  give  one  of  these  clubs  his 
countenance.  These  portraits  are  among  the  most  remarkable  features  of 
the  Times,  and  evince  a desire  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  allow  them- 
selves to  be  very  generally  canvassed.  The  clubs  are  usually  held  at  a 
public-house,  where  the  sitters  enjoy  their  glass  of  ale,  and  the  artist  draws 
it  as  mild  as  possible.  The  other  day,  while  passing  through  Barbican, 
we  saw  the  following  announcements  side  by  side  in  a tavern  window: — 
“ A Portrait  Club  held  here.  Bring  your  own  mugs.” — Almanack  of  the 
Month. 

Morgan  Jones  an  the  Evil  One. — Morgan  Jones  having  been 
accused  of  dealing  with  Satan,  “ Why  yes,”  answered  Morgan,  “ there’s 
some  truth  in  that  same,  sure  enough;  I used  to  meet  with  him  now  and 
then,  but  we  fell  out,  and  I have  not  seen  him  these  two  months.”  “ Ay!” 
exclaimed  each  of  the  party,  “ How’s  that,  Morgan?”  “Why,  then,  be 
quiet,  and  I’ll  tell  ye  it  all.”  And  thereupon  Morgan  emptied  his  pot,  and 
had  it  filled  again,  and  took  a puff  of  his  pipe,  and  began  his  story. 
“ Well  then,”  says  he,  “ you  must  know  that  I had  not  seen  his  honour  for 
a long  time;  and  it  was  about  two  months  ago  from  this  that  I went  one 
evening  along  the  brook,  shooting  wild- fowl,  and  as  I was  going  whistling 
along,  whom  should  I spy  coming  up  but  the  devil  himself.  But  you  must 
know  he  was  dressed  mighty  fine,  like  any  grand  gentleman,  though  I 
knew  the  old  one  well  by  the  bit  of  his  tail  which  hung  out  at  the  bottom 
of  his  trousers.  Well,  he  came  up,  and  says  he,  ‘ Morgan,  how  are  ye?’ 
and  says  I,  touching  my  hat,  ‘ Pretty  well,  your  honour,  I thank  ye.’  And 
then  says  he,  ‘ Morgan,  what  are  ye  looking  a’ter,  and  what’s  that  long 
thing  ye’re  carrying  with  ye?’  And,  says  I,  ‘ I’m  only  walking  out  by  the 
brook  this  fine  evening,  and  carrying  my  baclcy-pipe  with  me  to  smoke.’ 
Well,  you  all  know  the  old  fellow  is  mighty  fond  of  the  backy;  so  says  he, 
‘ Morgan,  let’s  have  a smoke,  and  I’ll  thank  ye.’  And  say3  I,  ‘ You’re 
mighty  welcome.’  So  I gave  him  the  gun,  and  he  put  the  muzzle  in  his 
mouth  to  smoke,  and  thinks  I,  ‘ I have  you  now,  old  boy,’  ’cause  you  see  I 
wanted  to  quarrel  with  him;  so  I pulled  the  trigger,  and  off  went  the  gun 
bang  in  his  mouth.  ‘Puff!’  says  he,  when  he  pulled  it  out  of  his  mouth, 
and  he  stopped  a minute  to  think  about  it,  and  says  he  ‘ Infernal  strong 
backy,  Morgan!’  Then  he  gave  me  the  gun,  and  looked  huffed,  and 
walked  off,  and  sure  enough  I’ve  never  seen  him  since.  And  that’s  the 
way  I got  shut  of  the  old  gentleman,  my  boys!” — Weight’s  Superstitions 
in  the  Middle  Ages. 
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